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meee! ew RONUNCIATION, 


gas in go (gda), 

h ... Ao! (hoa), 

r ... 7vun (ron), terrier (te‘rioz). 
1... her (haz), farther (fa:1092). 
Smeeescel (SZ), Cessi(Ses)s 

Ww ... wen (wen). 

hw... wen (hwen). 

Y .. yes (yes). 


ORDINARY. 

aasin Fr. @ la mode (a la mod’). 
ai ... aye=yes (ai), Isa¢ah (aizaica). 
wz ... taan (men). 
a ... pass (pas), chant (tfant). 
au... lowd (laud), now (nau). 

... ext (kot), son (son). 
e ... yet (yet), ten (ten). 


é ... survey sb. (srive), Fr. attaché (atafe). 


lenses Er. chef (fel). 
2 ... ever (evar), natzon (né'fon). 
ai... J, eye, (21), bind (baind). 
ja... Kr. eau de vie ( da yi"). 
i... set (sit), mystze (mistik). 
@ ... Psyche (sai*kz), react (r2,ze"kt). 
o ... achor (2!kox), morality (morz'liti). 
oi ... o2l (oil), bay (boi). 
o ... hero (hiero), zoology (zo,gl6dzi). 
Q ... what (hwot), watch (wotf). 
?,2*.. got (get), soft (spft). 
6... Ger. Koln (kola). 
Wo... Fr. pez (pd). 
u... ful (ful), book (buk). 
iu... dwration (diuré'fan). 
“ ,.. unto (orntz), fregality (frz-). 
iz ... Matthew (me‘piz), virtwe (vd‘1tiz). 
]ii ... Ger. Méller (miilér). 
liz ... Fr. dzne (din). 
© (see I, éo, G», tie) 
1a (sec él, 6°) 


as in able (Zib’l), eaten (7t’n) =voicc-glide. 


* » the a in soft, of medial or doubtful length. 


I. CONSONANTS. 


b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z have their wsual values, 


as in ¢Ain (pin), bath (bap). 
... then (Sen), bathe (bé!5). 
2 ... shop (Sop), disk (dif). 
tf... chop (tfpp), ditch (dit). 
%Z  ... viszon (vi‘zan), déyeuner (dezéne). 
dz ... judge (dzvdz). 
Nn ... singing (sitnin), thizk (pink). 
ng ... fizger (finger). 


IE SVOWELS. 


LONG. 
4 asin alms (Amz), bar (ba1). 
t 


D ... cer] (karl), fer (fo). 

. there (Sée1), pear, pare (pé-1). 
é(é!),,. re¢n, rain (ré'n), they (S2"), 

¢ se» Fre fazre (f¢r). 

5 . fir (£31), fern (f31n), earth (Sip). 


(ir)... beer (bier), clear (klie1), 
z .. thvef (pif), see (sz). 
. boar, bore (b6-1), glory (gloe'ri). 


9 (0x)... so, sow (sdu), soul (soal), 
9... walk (wOk), wart (w9ut). 
o . short (fg:t), thorn (pgin). 
6 ... Fr. coeur (kor). 


.. poor (pier), meorish (mierrif), 
it, it... pzre (pitas), lere (l'tioz), 

“a ,,.. two moons (t# méinz). 

. few (fizz), leete (M!zt). 


@  ... Ger. grin (grin), Fr. ius (31). 


sce Vol. I, p. xxiv, note 3. 


In the Etrymoroey, 


16... Ger. Gathe (gaté), Fr. jefne (zn). 


(FOREIGN.) 
fas in French nasal, environ (aaveron). 
ly... It. serag?éo (se:i1¥0). 
n’ ... It. sigvore (s/n¥ore). 
x ... Ger. ach (ax), Se. lock (lox, lox*), 
x’ .... Ger. ich (ix7), Sc. nicht (néx’t), 
y ... Ger. sagen (za-yén). 
y’ ... Ger. legen, regnen (lé-y¥én, réyInén) 


OBSCURE. 
a as in amoeba (Am?‘ba). 


% ... accept (&kse-pt), maniac (mélni&k), 


B .., datem (dé'tim). 
é€ .,. moment (méumént), several (sevéral), 
& .,. separate (ady.) (separct). 


¢ ,,, added (x-déd), estate (éstélt), 


Tt... vanzty (vzeniti). 
Z .., remain (rimé!'n), believe (béli-v). 
6... theory (p2*Gri). 


& .., violet (voiedlét) parody (pz‘rddi). 
§ ... authority (Gporiti). 
& ... connect (kgne'kt), amazon (ce‘mazgn). 


iti, ‘i verdzre (v3-1dittz), measure (me‘z'ti1), 
wz ... altogether (9ltege-oar). 
iz ... cirezlar (so-skiszla1). 


| Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 


OE. ¢, 0, representing an earlier a, are distinguished as ¢, g (having the phonetic value of ¢ and g, or 9, above); as in ede from andi (OHG. aztti, 


Goth. axdez-s), mpnn from mann, pn from an, 


Prst -OF 


ABBREVIATIONS, SGivs 


ations, Vol. I, p. xx.) 


&c. 


past tense. 
in Pathology. 
perhaps. 


= Persian. 


person, -al. 
perfect. 
Portuguese. 

in Philology. 
phonetic, -ally. 
phrase. 

in Phrenology. 
in Physiology. 
plural. 

poctic. 


= popular, -ly. 


participial adjective. 
participle. 

Provengal. 

preceding (word or article). 


= prefix, 


preposition, 

present. 

Primary signification. 
privative . 


~ probally 


pronoun, 
pronunciation. 
properly. 


= in Prosody. 


n 


[resent participle. 
in Psychology. 


- guod vide, which sec. 


in Kichardson’s Dict. 
Roman Catholic Church. 
refashioned, -ing. 

reflexive. 

regular. 

Tepresentative, representing. 
in Rhetoric. 

RKomanic. Romance. 


- substantive. 


Scotch. 

scilicet, understand or supply. 
singular, 

Sanskrit. 


- Slavonic. 


i} 


tl 


fipuengn do 


Il 


I il 


fie end nde ne ners 


Spanish. 

spelling. 

specifically. 

subject, subjunctive. 
snbordinate clause. 
subsequently. 
substantively. 

suffix. 

superlative. 

in Surgery. 

Swedish. 

south western (dialect). 
in Todd's Jolinson. 
technical, -ly. 

in Theology. 
translatiou of, 
transitive. 

transferred sense. 

in Trigonometry. 

in Typography. 
ultimate, -ly, 
unknown. 

United States. 

verb. 

verb strong, or weak. 
verbal substantive. 
variant of. 

word, 

West Germanic. 

west midland (dialect), 
West Saxon. 

in Col. Yule’s Glossary. 
in Zoology. 


In the Etymol. 


* indicates a word or form not actually found, but 
of which the existence is inferred. 
:— = extant representauve, or regular phonetic 


a. [in Etymol.] ... = adoption of, adopted from. ENE seen = genitive. [EG Uo Somagoncoon.: 
@ (aS 21300) ....., = ante, before. I{E2 Seopsonsnocoscone = general, -ly. ; Dats omeeepon Gant 
Grads, .Ad\o eee —nadjective. IFO HEE: gecemoooe = general signification. peihs G22..cu eee 
absol., absol. ...... = absolutely. (GeOls eee = 1n Geology. Bers. .iiseceeree 
10S Cee oe = abstract. GeO tee = in Geometry. Pers, saecaeeeeneee 
LE CRNA ne ace) = accusative. Goth epee... = Gothic (= Meeso-Gothic). ph. ccc ste 
ad. [in Etymol.|... = adaptation of. Ginewisesee scene == Greek, PE. oeeeee ceeeceveeee 
(1D ONE aasennese = adverb, (CLT emeemeeancce fe = in Grammar. PRO sone ate 
AXEKGO), annsadocondonae = adverbial, -ly. Heb = Hebrew. phonet 
BN Nas POV Oana = Anglo-French. YS (4 ee OO = in Heraldry. PRE eee: 
PATE appar = in Anatomy. SECA ohannore aapeas = with herbalists. LA ies 
AML Gioia sccencaeceus = in Antiquities. LL OVE Nee oscnaisec es <: = in Horticulture. L Ay smear ones 
SHEN cnosenooubaanee = aphetic, aphetized. LNED MP Cees cae = Imperative. pl., 22. 
DP Peete ie eeot ove = apparently. BEETS. conctsonaoee = impersonal. POEbe.verecseees ove 
AT ADS ec scsesdcicce = Arabic. impf. = imperfect. POP. seeeeeeecsseees 
PAR CH  .  Me = in Architecture. LILLE ae Rosa eee tee = Jndicative. Ppl. @., ppl. adj... 
Lalas Sera Sak = archaic. indef oss sccsaeer = indefinite. Pplte woireas.e: . 
AHL, cen ppencnoat = in Archzology. HL) rere errant = Infinitive. IIS Bencorcsonncctec 
SSO Sen ener = association. inflSperyen secon =: influenced. PICC. 02... eee 
EASE Ren. ane = in Astronomy. EDEL ones ee = interjection. fr¢. 
PASUrOle Ree = in Astrology. SIIEE Sn a ee = intransitive. PhDs aeereee sos 
ALLY tO coe = attributive, -ly. d (Gee pmohenocndcase == Italian. TEA Bae esooecuepneine 
Dia ioees. n = before. Ses Cl) Ueccerecteceate = Johnson (quotation from). vit (SECT ee 
EE IOL:, eee ccc = in Biology. (hain) eee ees = in Jamieson, Scottish Dict. TERI pe.scomokerde: 
SOL ears ses oksnaneh = Bohemian. (jod:\ ite - Jodrell (quoted fom). probs. eee 
ELS OLR ae A oh = in Botany. ere easiest = Latin. PU OW swan cater 
JEUTTIES ceptecepoceroee = in Building. (L.)(in quotations) = Latham’s edn. of Todd’s jfontncss.. eee 
¢ (as € 1300) ...... = circa, about. TEGYA) sencasuacsacace language. (Johnson. | ijiopmeer cesses 
c. (as 13th c.)...... = centnry. 1G aie ores = Low German. PRUE oosconcmenoeebe 
(CRY eeaaceaemmenerees = Catalan. lito aerate ee == literal, -ly. Prapple:cecaeeees 
HHERED, pepcennacsoe = catachrestically. 1G td Paneennceaereecad Lithuanian. IE 8 oe atomic: 
(CIES Belair -- confer, compare. LENO Oa ee scaecieece *= Septuagint. Cs Vivcsvecssseneeeeenne 
Cire: eee. 5: = in Chemistry. Niall eeptene ores = Malay. CIS) ence scan ene 
cl Spree eer. = classical Latin. masc. (rare/y m.) = masculine. (CO sceoncce 
GeEih We aapsaeaoccn = cognate with. AY TLE soc ROP OEE = in Matheanatics. tefashiepes.eet rere 
GME ocecccconcentpnne = collective, -ly, 39 ay caerornenrecrne -- Middle I:nglish. e/lec cle ees 
GUODs csc eee = colloquially. AWE: orien in Medicine. _ fab aepnncer Cre eec 
COMD eee eee = combined, -ing. anes ~ocendoceen: medizeval Latin, LEPPen Venssecaseseess 
COWES accsseoopeanen: = Combinations. BECHS elin ncentens = in Mechanics, RRC teres secs 
COMED Mr eaiconscc = = in commercial usage. UN CLAD Ty accede = = in Metaphysics. [Wektts: cacsnscaodaace 
GENE. scoadcononoscne = compound, composition. TG are evereees = Middle High German. SU SO) Beene 
COM) Dl saree = complement. mide neeeee rca = midland (dialect). DO aan oo ener 
CartChreetorntten ses = in Conchology LL ie ere ae, in military usage. SCh pean eeeemenee 
COUPES, seoanne Peeashce = concretely. WEES oppor ett = in Mineralogy. LLCS meteppencnedeoe 
Cost) Mae oe, = conjunction. KG Gaeaaegoone oc = modern, SKraieasceunvecdenes 
CONS Tissvecssees cers == consonant. FAVETGS. Bocenigecnaecee = in Music. Slav. 
Const., Cost. ... = Construction, construed (GNIS icnoantecccecen Nares (quoted from), SPe aececcnscereseess 

with. meof action... = noun of action. HS. aacdoatencocnabse 
Gis aoacanbes ses... = In Crystallography. Meno feagenteaee ee = noun of agent. Gis Goeanacasecnoes 
(QDD) attracencesteee = in Davies (Supp. Eng. IME HLS cecmocn = in Natural Flistory. SUljs> peciecees sears 

Glossary). Nau oy aa = in nautical language. SU 00H ss Cliente 
20 ate eee = Danish. nent. (rare/y n.) = neuter. Subseqy yt: 
(61 Preecenocscoteneen = dative. IN|Hoo NIiTo sees se en =e NOnthemmpnrench: SUIDStMenen ee ace eer 
defi: eee = definite. INS OM eee eee = Natural Order. Ri Bepoceendecosceace 
GIGI sqeaserosuesaee = derivative, -ation. INGLE ssoosenaccnoone nominative. SUD Ch smaeene ees 
Gin ata/ ane = dialect. -al. binorths. esecesorsees = northern (dialect). AYIA<6 meacorene 
IDR ccersshoneaoncne = Dictionary. Nei T. vesessesenee = New Testament. SWilsasccesesroees 
GHGS gaeanoaicsounds = diminutive. Numisn. .- = in Numismatics. SE Wider errata 
IDS ooo = Dutch. OD} scence. eee = object DEA GD rreseanconton 
Lcel, ... = in ecclesiastical usage. Obs., obs., obs. .., = obsolete. EOGUEE meenocmcea a0 
LG mepecenoee = elliptical, -ly. OECAS. «055 sesseaeels = occasional, -ly. Theol. 
Zh TORI coomentenne = east midland (dialect). OE icccsnsevecesee ee = Old English (= Anglo- (hs aronnenaEeRaao wae 
JRE Seqasndnesqeaee = English. Saxon). HEACEES: eepenesogpaco: 
LOTS GeRAReO Ee = in Entomology. OHS OL wermeres = Old French. UPELG Es sosenboonder 
LTO pe terececacs see = erroneous, -ly. Oris. eee = Old Frisian. TALE: Seep B hoa: 
CG bg CEP snononeasede = especially. ORG renee = Old High German. AY DOLD awocsccasees 
GIS /i1s “ano -<onaceagnnee = etymology. Olficeveanecnencnes = Old Irish. WES sooanameeceano.: 
AREER: cresoorcevee = enphemistically. OND cescsseren a = Old Norse (Old Icelandic), | unkn. ............... 
EXC reisncsseacesc2i« = except. KONING, 25 augnonpacesa == Old Northern French. (WLS) aeepeaeeedonccs 
f, {in Etymol.] ... = formed on. OPE ceceen sence oe = in Optics. IME Dicicivsss aieerieee 
f, (in subordinate Orit ieee. = in Ornithology. RSC TOTAtON Nees 

entries) an eee = form of. 6S resus noms newasese = Old Saxon. QUESON evencsaateee 
fem. (rarely f.) ... = feminine. OSI sence: = Old Slavonic. llemecnncuivesssdeatee 
HEB: Geechao use = figurative, -ly. 56d os acncenoanndeda = Old Testament. WC asancosee siete 
PE Secs ccecrvaceewis = French, CARES posormsescae = Original Teutonic. WMGGER yc casseanent 
{hi Gaseconosnesnen = frequently. OF Sst aeeeeette es = original, -ly, NSGITNIG lee eceeecseee 
TEES contoensuaccoo = Frisian. RA ETIELD onccacenccie = in Paleontology. WSh eg soc 
GE Gelsircs..cxeee . = German. pa ppleseeeceeests — passive or past participle. ((ol RaaneenPrBere paca 
Cas ccocstgcacastes =! CRONE | JAESES cooncennoononne =! [ESSN bY BOR Bearer ceevene , 
Before a word or sense. In the list of Forms. 
+ = obsolete. I = before 1100. ‘ 
|| = not naturalized. 2 = 12th c, (1100 to 1200). 
In the quotations. 3 = 13th c. (1200 to 1300), 

* sometimes points out the word illustrated. 5-7 = 15thto17th century. (See General Explan- Cescendant of. 


The printing of a word in SMALL CAPITALS indicates that further information will be found under the word so referred to. 
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(éitf), the eighth letter of the Roman alpha- 
bet, ancient and moder, representing his- 
torically the Semitic 8, Wheth or Aheth, through 
the Greck H, Zeta, Eta, originally the eighth, 
but, in the later Greek alphabet, after the omission 
of F ‘sce F), the seventh letter. The Semitic letter 
represented a laryngal or guttural spirant, or a 
rough aspirate, and it was with the aspirate value 
that the letter was originally used in Greek and 
passcd thence into Roman use. ‘In the later Greek 
alphabet, H was used as a vowel, to express long ¢, 
which had previously not been distinguished from 
short ¢: see EL.) When the Roman alphabet was 
applied to the Germanic languages, H was used 
initially for the simple aspirate or brcath-sound, 
which had arisen out of a pre-Germanic or 
Aryan &, through the stages of guttural aspirate 
kh), and guttural spirant (x) ; medially and finally 
A was put for the guttural spirant itself, which, in 
later times, came to be written gd or ch: thus, 
Gothic hank, OHG. héh, OE. héah, mod. English 
high (gh mute), Scotch heich, Ger. hoch. In Old 
English, 4 occurred not only before the vowels, 
but also before the consonants /, 2, 7, 7 (repre- 
senting the pre-Germanic &/-, kn-, kr-, kw-, or 9-), 
as in Aldf loaf, knecca ncck, href raven, hwd 
who; it now stands initially only before vowels. 
Its power is that of a simple aspiration or breath- 
ing, with just sufficient narrowing of the glottis to 
be audible before a vowel. It is also used to 
form consonantal digraphs (sh, th, etc.) with 
simple sounds; and it is often silent, or merely 
lengthens a preceding vowel. 
The name aztch, which is now so remote from 
any conncxion with the sound, gocs back through 
ME. ache to OF. ache=Sp. ache, It. acca, pointing 


CH to a late L. *accha, *ahha, or *aha, exemplifying 
O- the sound: cf. It. eff, e/le, emme, ctc. (The earlier 


<I L. name was fa.) 


The plural occurs as aztches, 
aches, hs, h’s. 


In late Latin, and in the Romanic languages, the aspirate 
was no longer pronounced, and consequently often not 
written; in modern Italian it is entirely omitted, as in 
eretico, istorico, orribide. In Old French similarly the 
mute 4 was originally not written, and it was in this form 
that many Old French words, such as adit, able, etr, erde, 
eritage, onest, onor or onur, ure or cure, yuipue, were 
originally adopted in English. From this stage we derive 
the still existing forms aéée, ability, arbour (=erbere), 
ostler. Butata later period, imitation of the Latin spelling, 
by scribes who knew that language, gradually led to the 
restitution of 4 in the writing of most of these words in 
French, and thence also in English. In French, the 4, 
though thus artificially reinstated in spelling, remained 
mute}; but in England it was gradually, after the usage of 
the native words, restored in pronunciation, so that at the 
present day only a very few words, viz. heir, honest, honour, 
hour, with their derivatives, remain with 4 mute; though 
others, such as herd, humble, humour, were so treated very 
recently, and are by some people still; and hostder (also 
spelt ostder) is so pronounced by the majority. A trace of 
the former muteness or weakness of 4 in other words is also 
seen in the still prevalent practice of using az before words 
with initial 4, not accented on the first syllable, as Aereticad, 
historical, humane, hypotenuse, and in such archaic forms 
as ‘mine host’, and the biblical ‘an Hehrew’. Inthe ME. 
period, during which # was being gradually reinstated in 
words from Old French, these show great variety of spelling, 
the same word appearing now with, and now without /; 
this uncertainty reacted upon other words beginning with 
a vowel, so that these also often received an initial A (due 
probably in some instances, as Aadundant, to a mistaken 
notion of their etymology). This spelling has been per- 
manently established in the words hermit and hostage, 
among others. 


NOD. 


In Old English, as in the Teutonic languages generally, 
initial 2 was strongly and distinctly aspirated. But early in 
the Middle-I-nglish period it was dropped in pronunciation 
and writing before 4, 2, and 7. The old Aw was from the 
12th c. commonly written cvk. sometimes zu only, in Scotch 
gwh-, guh-; indicating a variety of pronunciation (see W). 
Before vowels, in words of Old English or Norse origin, 4 
has been regularly retained in the standard spelling and 
pronunciation: but in many English dialects, especially those 
of the midl. and southern counties (not in Scotland, Ireland, 
or the United States), the aspirate has disappeared as an 
ordinary etymological element, and is now employed only 
with other functions, viz. to avoid hiatus (e. g. the egg, pro- 
nounced the-h-egg), and especially in the emphatic or ener- 
getic utterance of a syllable with an initial vowel; being 
then prefixed without distinction to words with or without 
etymological 4; thus Aorse, ass, usually dss, ass, emphatically 
(or after a vowel) hdss, hass. In earlier periods, these 
dialectal habits naturally affected the written language of 
literature, where their influence was reinforced by the un- 
certainty that prevailed as to initial # in words of Latin- 
French origin; so that during the Middle-English period, 
and down to the 17th c., we find numerous instances of the 
non-etymological absence or (more ofien) presence of initial 
hin native words also. These characteristics are not confined 
to English: some modern Dutch and Flemish dialects, 
especially those of Zealand, Flanders, and North Brabant, 
have entirely lost 4 as an etymological element, and employ 
it to avoid hiatus, and to impart emphasis, exactly like the 
English dialects; while in Old High German, Middle Low 
German. Middle Dutch, and, above all, Middle Flemish 
literature, the non-etymological absence and_ presence of 
initial 2 is even more marked than in Middle English. In 
this Dictionary, some of the chief forms found in earlier 
use with adventitious initial 4 are mentioned in their 
alphabetical order, with a reference to their proper spelling, 
especially when this is not seen by siinple omission of the 
A; but in other cases it is to be presumed that, when a ME, 
word in / is not entered here, it will be found in the form 
without 4. 

In recent times, the correct treatment of initial 4 in speech 
has come to be regarded as a kind of shibboleth of social 
position ; this has resulted in the cultivation of the educated 
usage in many quarters where it is not native. But even 
in edncated pronunciation, there are cases in which & is 
usually inute, e. g. at the beginning of a syllable after certain 
consonant groups, as in ex/aust, exortation, and in such 
suffixes as -ham, -hope, in Chatham, Clapham, Durham, 
Greeuhope, Stanhope, Tudhope, -herd in shepherd, as well 
as in the pronouns he, his, him, her, when unemphatic 
and as it were enclitically combined with the preceding 
word, as in‘I met-Aim on-Ais horse’. In the corresponding 
neuter pronoun 7¢, originally Aé¢, in which the unemphatic 
use predominates, the 4 was long ago dropped in writing as 
wellasspeech. (But in Scotch the emphatic form is still £2.) 

After a vowel, # is regularly silent, and such a vowel being 
usually long. as in oh, ah, bah, hurrah, the addition of / 
(so usual in modern German) is one of the expedients wbich 
we have for indicating a long vowel in foreign or dialect 
words, The sjlence oh in certain positions contributed to 
the currency of such spellings as the obsolete prehernineuce, 
proheme, abhominable, 

By the combination of # with consonants, numerous 
digraphs are formed for the expression of simple sounds ; 
the origin of this goes back to the ancient Greek alphabet, 
which used PH, TH, KH, for the aspirated consonants, 
which were afterwards provided with single symbols ®, ©, X, 
and sank into simple spirants. In Latin the digraphs were 
retained, and thence fA, ci, and occasionally Ax, were taken 
to represent German spirants or aspirates. In Old Englisb, 
which had b, 3, for the sound or sounds represented on the 
continent by ¢&, these digraphs had little currency until after 
the Norman Conquest, which introduced ¢h, ch, gh, and 
sometimes yf, for certain English sounds, and substituted 
wh for OE. hw; the development of a simple sound (J) 
from the OE. combination sc, led, through sck, to the 
digraph sk; ph and 7 (pronounced f and r) were adopted 
from Latin as the representatives of Gr. @ and p; in more 
recent times £4 has been used to express Slavonic and 
Semitic guttural spirants; 4, dh, gh, ph, th, kh, to represent 
Sanskrit and Indian aspirates, or other alien sounds; and 
zh (on the analogy, s:2!: 54:24) for the phonetic represen- 
tation of French 7 in déeuner, symbolized in this Dictionary 
by 3. (For the history and use of these digraphs, see under 
their respective initial letters, C, G, etc.) 

To drop one's k's (or attches), to omit initial 4 where it is 
pronounced in Standard English. 


crooo AELFRIC Grant, ili. (Z.) 6, 4 and & zeendiad on a 
zfter rihte. 1530 Paiscr. 17 The soundynge of this letter 
H, when he hath his aspiration, and when he hath it nat. 
/bid., These words ‘honest, honour, habundaunce, habita- 
cion’,.in whiche 4 is written and nat sounded with us. 
156z J. Hevwoop Prov. & Lpigr. (1867) 111 Into what 
place so euer H, may pike him, Where euer thou finde 
ache, thou shalt not like him. 1573-80 Baret Aw, 
#f which corruptly wee name Ach..we in England haue 
great need of it. 1599 SHaxs. J/uch Ado i. iv. 56 Afar. 
For a hauke, a horse, or a husband? Seat. For the letter 
that begins them all, H. 1837 Mrs. Cartyte Leé?, II. 
22 A distingfiished magneti-er, who could not sound his 
h’s. 1848 Thackeray BA, Snobs 11881) 220 A drawing-room 
where the % and other points of etiquette are rigorously 
maintained. 1864 Tennyson Sea -Dreams 192 Dropping 
the too rough H in Hell and Heaven. 1886 Ruskin Pra- 
tertta I. 313 They liked, as they did not drop their own 4’s, 
to talk with people who did not drop theirs. 1888 Corn. 
Alag. Oct. 365 The letter H is absolutely sacred in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, 1892 BoLtprEwoop Never- 
more |. ii. 41 A very fine young man, but evidently a nobody, 
inasmuch as he dropped his aitches and so on. 

attrié. 1885 Jali Afadl G. 15 Jan. 4/1 If she can read 
and write, and is not afflicted with the 4 malady. 

b. with reference to the shape of the capital H. 

1606 SHAks. Ant. & CZ. Iv. vii. 8, I had a wound heere 
that was like a ‘I, But now ‘tis like an H. 1688 Evetyn 
Diary 18 Aug., The house. .a noble unifoim pile in the forin 
of a half H. 

2. attrib, and Comb. Fi-branch, a branch-pipe 
joining and proceeding at right angles from two 
parallel pipes. //-/ess (attch/less), adj., without anh 
or h’s; not aspirating the letter h. //-Piece, in a 
force-pump, a piece standing on the wind-bore 
undcr the door-piecc, by which the water is forced 
through the door-piece into the standpipe. 

1875 J. H. Cottins Afetal Mining 147 H-piece. 1893 
Temple Bar Mag. July 322 Millionaire cheesemongers who 
dwell 4-less in the feudal castles of the poor. 31894 Tzimes 
1 Mar. 14/5 She .. brings ‘h'less’ Socialists as guests to her 
husband’s house. 1894 Du Maurirr 771léy II. 135 Hebrew 
capitalists and aitchless millionaires. 


II. 3. Used like the other letters of the alpha- 
bet to denote serial order; applied e.g. to the 
eighth group or section in classification, the eighth 
sheet of a book or quire of a MS., etc. 

4. Hswas a medieval symbol of 200, 
200,000, | See Du Cange.) 

1727-51 in CHAMBERS Cycé. 

5. Afusic. The note B natural in the German 
system of nomenclature (the letter B being: used 


only for B flat). 

1880 Strainer & Barrett Dict. Mus. Tertius. 1880 
Genrinc in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 643/1 H major is a key 
rarely used.. H minor is the key of Schubert’s very fine 
unfinished Symphony. : 

6. A/ath. In the differential calculus, / is used to 


denote a small increment. 
1872 B. Wittiamson Diff, Calculus i. § 6 (1873) 4 Let x 
become ++, where A=A x. a 
7. In Cryst., h, &, 2 are used for the quantities 


which determine the position of a plane. 

1868 Dana Afix. Introd. 28. 1895 Story-MaskELYNE 
Crystallogr. ii, 19. 

III. Abbreviations. 

H. = various proper names, as Henry, Helen. H.(Chem.)= 
Hydrogen. H. in the Shipping Register=Hoy. h. (in a 
ship’s log)=hail. H or h.=hour. H or h (PAystcs)=hori- 
zontal force. H (on lead pencils) =hard; the various 
degrees of hardness being denoted by HH, HHH, etc. 
H, as a direction in a musical score = horns. HB (on lead 
pencils)=hard black (denoting a medium hardness). H.B.C. 
= Hudson’s Bay Company. H.B.M.= His (or Her) Britannic 
Majesty. H.C.=Heralds’ College, House of Commons. 
H.C.F. (Math.) = Highest Common Factor. H.E.1.C.= 
Honourable East India Company. H.G.=Horse Guards. 
H.H. = His (or Her) Highness, or His Holiness. H.I.M. 
= His (or Her) Imperial Majesty. H.M. = His (or Her 
Majesty. H.M.C. = His (or Her) Majesty's See 


H = 


GARDEN 


HA. 


H.M.S. = His (or Her) Majesty’s Ship or Service. H.P. 
= horse-power, half-pay. H.R.H. = His (or Her) Royal 
Highness. + H.q. orh.q.=hoc guere, look for this=q.v. 

H’, formerly used for he before a vowel or 4, as 
h’ is, had: see He. 

1663 Butter Hud. 1. 1. 409 It was so short. b’ had much 
ado To reach it with his desperate Toe. /éic. 425, I would 
say eye; for h’ had hut one. 1704 in Boccalini's Advert. 
Jr. Parnassus 11. Aivb, Tbe Wrongs H’as felt in Paultry 
Specimens so long. 


+ Ha, 56.1 Obs. Short for Ha-Ha, a stink fence. 

1766 Amory Buncle (1770) III. 112 There was .. a ditch 
like a ha to keep cattle out. /ée¢. IIT. 149, I saw her .. 
walking in the garden, near the ha. 

Ha (ha), sf. and sd.2 Also 5-6 hagh(e, 7 
haugh, 8-ghah. [A natural exclamation found in 
Greck, Latin, most of the mod. Romanic, and all 
the mod. Teut. langs. The simple 4a / is not re- 
corded in OE. (which had however the ka ha! of 
laughter), but was used in OF., and is freq. in Eng. 
from c 1300.] 

1. An exclamation expressing, according to the 
intonation, surprise, wondcr, joy, suspicion, in- 
dignation, etc 

@ 1300 Cursor iM. 4218 Ha! quat baa bestes war selcuth 
kene, pat has me refte mi derling dere. ¢13z0 R. Baunne 
Medtt. 557 Ha, fals Iustyce ! where fynst pou pat resun, 
So for to dampne an ynnocent man? c1460 Townedey A. 
(Surtees) 63 Py. A/iles. A, my Lord! Pharao, Haghe ! 1484 
Caxton Fadles of AE sopi.1i, Haknaue, why hast tbou troubled 
and fowled my water? c¢ 1489 — Sounes of Aymoni. 32 Ha, 
god, what a fayre knyghte is he. 1591 Suaks. T2v0 Gent. 
ni. i, 3 Ha? Let me see: I, giue it me, it’s mine. 1596 — 
1 Hen, /V\. iii. 281 And then the power of Scotland, and 
of Yorke To ioyne with Mortimer, Ha. 1603 — Meas. for 
Al, u. iv. 42 Ha? fie, these filthy vices. 1611 Fiorio, //@ 
.. an Interiection of chiding, haugh (1598 hagh?)], what ? 
1626 Massincer Roman Actor iw. i, Ha! come you re- 
solved To be my executioners? ¢1709 Prior aud Hymn 
Callimachus 1 Hah! how the laurel, great Apollo's tree, 
And all the cavern shakes! 1779 SuERIDAN Critic 1. i, Ha! 
my dear Sneer, I am vastly glad to see you. 1819 SHELLEY 
Cenct w. iv. 170 Ha! they will bind us tothe rack. 1865 
Dickens A/ut. Fr. 1. vi, ‘Good-night, Miss!" said Lizzie 
Hexam, sorrowfully. ‘Hah! Good-night !" returned Miss 
Abbey with a shake of her head. 

b. Sometimes doubled, or preceded or followed 
by other interjections ; as ha ha!,aha!, ah ha!, 
+haa! (See also AHA.) 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 4917 Ha ha, traiturs, now wel is sene 
Queber pat yee be fule or clene. /éd. 9651 A ha! pat 
wreche wit-vten freind ! ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Wv's Pr. T. 561 
[They] cryden, out harrow and weylaway Ha, ha {v. ». 
a ha] the fox! c1477 Caxton Yason 15 Ha a madame, 
what is this? 1598 Suaks. Aferry IW. 11. ii 158 Ah, ha, Mis- 
tresse Ford and Mistresse Page, haue I encompass'd you ? 
1602 — /fam.1. v. 150 Ah ha boy, sayest thou so? 1610 — 
Temp. Vv. i. 263 Ha, ha: What things are these? s 

c. Repeated, Aa ha/, or oftener, ka ha ha! it 
represents langhter: see Ha HA. 

2. Used as an interjectional interrogative ; esp. 
after a question; = EH 2. (Chiefly in Shaksperc.) 

1594 Suaks. Nich. ///,1. iii. 234 QO. AV. Richard. Rich. 
Ha. Q.4/. I call thee not 1596 — Averch. V. i. v. 44 
What saies that foole of Hagars off-spring? ha. 1604 
Dexner Aonest Wh. 1. xii, Why doe I enter into bonds 
thus? ha! 1610 Suaxs. emf. u. ii. 61 Doe you put 
trickes vpon ’s with Saluages, and Men of Inde? ha? 

3. An inarticulate vocal sound (hd or 5), express- 
ing hesitation or interruption in speech. Often 
in collocation with Azz. 

1605 Suaks. 7’. & Cr. un. iit. 284 Pa‘r. loue blesse great 
Aiax. her. Hum. Patr. I come from the worthy 
Achilles. Ther. Ha? 1608 — Per. v. i. 84 Alar. Hail, 
sir! my-lord, lend ear. Per. Hum, ha! 1855 Dickens 
Dorrit 1. xxxi, Laying down such—ha—-such unnatural 
principles. Are you—ha—an Atheist ? 

B. s6.* The interjection taken as a name for 
itself. Esp. as an expression of hesitation in the 
combination Aums and ha’s: see Hum, also Haw. 

1610 B. Jonson Aéch. m1. ii, You may be any thing, and 
leave.off to make Long-winded exercises ; or suck up Your 
ha, and hum, ina tune. 1622 Masse tr. Aleman’s Guzman 
@ATf. 1. 115 Thou wouldst haue .. given him an Ha, or a 
Nod. 1764 R. Luoyo Prol. to Colman's Jealous Wife, 
What hands had thunder’d at each //ai!and Of! 1820 
Suettey Edifpus 1.228 With aha! andahum! I come! 
Icome! 1841 J. T. Hewett Parish Clerk 11. 66 A sort 
of sound, commendatory, likea Aah ! 

Ha (ha),v. Also g hah. [f. Ha zud.] dvdr. 
Yo utter ‘hal’ in hesitation. Chiefly in the com- 
bination 4o hum (hem) and ha: see Hem v. 

1604 Dekker //onest Wh. 1. xi, He did not ha: neither 
huin, hem, nor ha, onely stared me in the face. 1824 Scott 
Redganutlet ch. vii, The former ha'd, eh’d. 


Ha, pror., ME. form of Hr, He£o she, H1 they. 

Ha, ha’, worn-down form of Haves v. q.v. 

Ha’ (ha). Sc. form of Ha... 

1780-1836 J. Mayne Sidley Gun in Chambers /'op. Poems 
Scot. (1862) 146 The bailies caugbt the welcome strain, And 
made the ha’ resound again. 1814 Scott Hi’av. ix, A 
gentleman from tbe south had arrived at the Ha’. 1832-53 
D. S. Bucuan in IW Aistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs Ser. m1. 48 
She aye made her hallan to sbine like a ha’. ; 

Comb., ha’-Bible, the great Bible that lay in 
the 4a’ or principal apartment ; ha’-folk, the folk 
of the hall, kitchen, or common room, the servants ; 
ha’-house, the manor-house, the habitation of a 
landed proprietor. 
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1786 Burns Cofter's Sat. Might xii, The big ha’ Bible, ance 
his father’s pride. 1786 — Y2va Dogs 62 An’ tho’ the gentry 
first are stechin, Yet ev’n the ha’ folk fill their pechan Wi 
sauce. 1814 Scotr Wav. x, There were mair fules in the 
laird’s ha’ house than Davie Gellatley. 1823 Gatt Extat/ 
I, xix. 158 The big ha’ Bible was accordingly removed. .from 
the shelf where it commonly lay. 

Haa, obs. form of Haw, azure. 

Haaf (haf, haf). Also haave, haff. [a. ON. 
haf Sw. haf, Da. hav. sea, high sca, ocean.] 

In Shetland and Orkney: The deep or main 
sea: now used only in connexion with deep-sea 
fishing; hence, the part of the deep-sea frequented 
by fishermen ; deep-sea fishing ground or station. 

1809 Epmonpston Zetlend sl. 1. 237 The boats sct off for 
the fishing ground, which is called the Zaa/, from 10 o'clock 
a.m.to 2 o'clock of the afternoon. 1822 Scott /’ira/e vi, 
The careful skipper will sleep still enough in the deep 
haaf. 1844 W. H. Maxwect Sforts & Adv. Scott. xv, The 
men employed at the //aa/, or the fishing-station most 
distant from the land. 1888 Epmonpston //ome of Natu- 
ralist 168 On returning from a night's fishing at the haaf. 

b. atirth. and Comb, Pertaining to or employed 
in the haaf or deep-sea fishing, as Aaaf-boat, -boy, 
Sishing; haaf-eel, a name of the conger-eel ; 
haaf-fish, the great scal, ?’hoca baréata. 

1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VII. 693 (jam.) The first master 
of a boat to the Ha-af, or ling fishing, from Sansting, is now 
alive. 1806 Neitt Zour Orkney 107 (Jam.) Teind has 
always been exigible on the produce of the baaf fishing. 
1808-18 Jasutson, Haaf-fish, tbe Great Seal, Phoca bar- 
hata. 1844 NV. Britt. Rev. 1. 359 A crew of four men anda 
haave-boy. 1856 E1iza Epmonston SA. & 7. Shetland I[s/. 
iv. 43 Engaged In the deepsea or haff fishing. 1866 Jforuing 
Star 17 Aug. 3/3 The ‘haaf’ boats from the island of Unst. 
1880-4 Day Srit, Fishes 11. 251 Haaf-eel, a name given 
to the common conger in the Moray Firth. 

Haaf, Haak, dial. ff. Hair, Hake. 

Haale, obs. or dial. forms of HALE v., WHOLE. 

Haam, dial. form of Hames, Home, 

Haar (has). focal, Also harr, haur. [a. 
MDu. have (Du. haere) keen cold wind.] A wet 
mist or fog; esp. applied on the east coast of 

‘ngland and Scotland, from Lincolnshire north. 
wards, to a cold sea-fog. 

1671 Skinner Etyo, Ling. Angl., A Sea Harr, Lincoln- 
iensibus Maritimis Tempestas 4 mari ingruens. 1777 Nismo 
Hist. Stirlingsh. 438 In the months of April and May, 
easterly winds, commonly called //aazs, usually blow with 
great violence, especially in the afternoons. 1806 Gasetfecr 
Scotl. (ed. 2) 389 The water of the lake [Loch Ness]. .never 
freezes in the severest winter, and, in frosty weather, is 
covered with a thick haar or mist, which has the appearance 
of smoke. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Harr, mist with small rain. 
‘A northern harr Brings fine weather from far.’ 1889 .V. HV. 
Linc. Gloss. ‘ed. 2), Har, foz, mist, especially when it is 
cold. 1892 StevENSON Across the Plains 171 History broods 
over that part of the world like the easterly haar. 

Haar, -e, obs. forms of Hair, HARE. 

Haaste, Haate, obs. ff. Haste, Hate, Hor. 

Hab (hieb), adv. (sd.) Obs. exc. dial. [Known 
in the phrases Aab nab, hab or nab, from ¢ 1550. 
Conjectured to represent some part of the verb 
Have, presumably the pres. subj., OE. A:rbde, early 
southern ME. hadée, in conjunction with the corresp. 
negative form OE. zwdbe, ME. xabbe; the alterna- 
tive phrasc habbe he (ich, we, etc.), nabbe he (ich, 
we, etc.) = ‘have he (we, etc.) or have he (etc.; 
not’, accounts fairly for the sense, and answers 
phonologically ; but there is a long gap in the 
history, between the general disappearance of the 
habbe forms of the verb in ME, and the first 
examples of hab nad. 

Hab ys=have ye. if ye have, occurs in Sir Feruinbras 
¢ 1380; (/)aé is still a form of Aave in modern Devonshire 
and W., Somerset dialect (where also the pbrase Aad or uab 
is in everyday use), but is exeinplified by Elworthy only in 
(Ajab-mn, for have ‘en =‘have him’, where it may be a modern 
phonetic change, siuce the dialectal change of vz to du is 
widely spread, in ed’ even, seb’ seven, and the like.) 

1. In the phrases Aad or nab, hab nab (habs-nabs), 
get or lose, hit or miss, succeed or fail; however 
it may turn out, anyhow; at a venture, at random. 

1542 Upatt Evasin, Apoph. (1877) 209 Put to tbe plounge 
of. .habbe or nhabbe to wynne all, or to lese all. 1580 Lyty 
Euphues(Arb.) 354 Philautus determined, hab, nab, tosende 
hisletters. 1586 J. Hooker Givadd. /red.in Holinshed11. 82/2 
The citizens. shothab ornabat randon vp tothe roodloft and 
tothechancell. 1603 FLorio Montaigne u. vi, But hab nab 
{P. a toutesadventures], we can never take too much advan- 
tageofit. 1638 Forp Lady's Tria/u. i, Better stil Habs-nabs 
good wincke and choose, if one must have her, Lhe other 
goes without her. 1664 Butter Hd. 11, ili. 990 Cyphers, 
Astral Characters. .set down Hab-nab, at random. 1707 J. 
STEVENS tr. Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 30 Such. .Sayings 
are a Discredit to your self..As for Instance,.. Hab nab, at 
aventure. 1831 Scott ¥rv/. 11. 388 It is all bab-nab ata 
venture. 1888 ELtwortuy #4”. Som. Word-bk. s. v., ‘Then 
you ‘ont take no less?’ ‘No, I ‘ont, not one varden. 
‘Then I'll ab-m, hab or nah !* : 

2. quasi-sb. In phr. af (6y hab or nab = prec.; 
by hab or by nab, by habs and nabs; see quots. 

1530 Patscr. 833 By habbe or by nabbe, far une voye ou 
aulire. c1§40 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist.(Camd. No. 29) 93 
While thone sougbt by happ or naptosubduethother. a@1612 
Harincton Efigr. tv. (1633) 91 Jack Straw, with his rebellious 
crew, Tbat set King, Realmeand Laws at hab or nab. 1623-4 
Miooteton & Row ey Span. Gipsy un. ii, Take heed, for I 
speak not by habsand bynahs. 1685 Co. Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 138 


HABENA. 


Who said you have drawn up an Impeachment against 
President Moore at hab nab. 1877 Holderness Gloss., Haébs- 
an-nabs: Anything done in odd moments or at intervals of 
leisure, not continuously, is said to be done by Aabs-an-nads. 
1892 M. C. F. Morsis Vorksh. Folk. Talk 41 It is only by 
stealth as it were, and that ‘by habs and nahs’, as we say, 
that a stranger can learn much of the true folk-talk. 

+ Hab, v. Obs. [See prec.] In hab or nab, 
have or not have. 

1546 St. Papers len. VI11, X1. 106 Bernardo sayth the 
Frenchmen will cum roundely to worke to us at ottes, and 
that we shall habb or nab shortly. 

Hab, dial. and negro var. of Have. 

Habade, Habandoun: see AB- and 11. 

Habarion, -ioun, obs. forms of HABERGEON. 

Habber-: see I]aber-. 

Habberdehoy, var. of HobBabpEHoy. 

Habble, Sc. form of I1lonBLe. 

|| Habeas. Short for Hapeas corres, q.v. 

1879 Sata in Daily Tel. 26 June, The unterrified nian 
moved himself by habeas to the Fleet. 


|| Habeas corpora. /aw. [L.=thou shalt) 
have the bodics.] 

1. More fully Habeas corpora juratorum (i.c. of 
the jury) : a process formerly issued out of the Court 
of Common Picas, directing the shcriff to compel 
the attendance of reluctant jurymen. 

1476 Pluntpton Corr. 37, 1 send you now the habeas cor- 
pora and a coppie thereof, and you must desier the sheriffe 
to serve it. 1§35 tr. Littleton’s Nat. Grev. 223b (Stanf.) 
And if thenquest come nat at the day of this wrytte re- 
tourned, than shal go an habeas corpora, and after that a 
distres vnto they come. 1838 Cutty A rchbold’s lract. 
Crt. Q. Boi. 1. ii. § 8 (ed. 6) 45 If none of the special jurors 
mentioned in the.. Aabeas corfora appear in court, the 
cause cannot be tried. 

2. More fully //adcas corpora nuper vicecomili 
(i.e. of the late sheriff) : a process for bringing au 
ex-sheriff to account to the crown or to his successor. 

1838 Cuitry Archhold’s Pract. Crt. Q. B.1.1. 1. § 513). 
(ed. 6) 214 Get your clerk in court to obtain a rule for a 
hubeas corpora to Lring in the body of the sheriff. 

|| Habeas corpus (hé'bz,s kgupds). Law. 
(L. =thon (shalt) nave the body (sc. in court).] 

A writ issuing out of a court of justice, or 
awarded by a judge in vacation, requiring the body 
of a person to be brought before the judge or into 
the court for the purpose specified in the writ; 
spec. the preroyative writ habeas corpus ad sub- 
Jiciendum, requiring the body of a person restrained 
of liberty to be brought before the jtdge or into 
court, that the lawfulness of the restraint may be 
investigated and detcrmined. 

[1231 Bracton's Note Bk. (Maitland 1887) 527 Preceptum 
est ulcecomiti quod habeat corpus euus, etc.] 1465 Marc. 
Paston in /?. Lett, No. 503 II. 189 Now ther ys com down 
an habeas corpus for hym. 1585 F. Atrorp in Ellis Ovig. 
Lett. Ser. ut. 1V. 57 An Habeas Corpus since the begyn- 
ninge of this Queenes time hath bin but 2s. 6d. in the 
Common Pleas, and 3s. 4d. in her Majesties Benche. 1642 
Tlumb. Desire & ['ropostt, Lds. & Commu, 1 Feb. 8 Stopping 
their Habeas Corpusses. 1678 Lavy CuHawortu in 12th 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Commu. App. v. 46 Lord Shaftesberie’s 
businesse touching the Habeas Corpus is heard today in 
the House. 1679 Act 31 Chas. [1,c 2§ 1 Whensoever any 
person. .shall bring any Habeas Corpus directed unto any 
Sheriffe .. Goaler Minister or other Person, 1768 Brack- 
STONE Coonnt, (mod. ed.) IIL. 131 The great and efficacious 
writ, in all manner of illegal confinement, is that of d¢adcus 
corpus ad subjictendunt, 1827 HatiaM Const. /1tst. (1876) 
III. xiii. 9 Bushell... being committed for non-payment of 
this fine, sued his writ of habeas corpus from the court of 
common pleas. 

b. Habeas Corpus Act: the name commonly 
given to the Act 31 Chas. H.c. 2. 1679), whereby 
the granting and enforcing of this prerogative writ 
was much facilitated. 

1691 C. Brount Opening of Sesston in Collect. Poems 20 
The Habeas Corpus Act, oppos’d, say still The Subjects 
Rights, is but the Prince’s will 1768 Blackstone Conzwt. 
unod. ed.) III. 135 The oppression of an obscure individual 
gave birth to the famous Audeas corpus act. 1777 Burke 
Let. to Sheriffs of Bristol Wks. U1. 136 Vhe other [statute] 
for a partial suspension of the Habeas Corpus appears to 
ine of a much deeper malignity. 1857 Buckre Czvelez. I. 
vii. 352 By the A/adeas Corpus Act, the liberty of every 
Englishman was made as certain as law could make it. 

Cc. fig. 

1589 Paffe w. Hatchet (1844) 38 And with an Habeas 
corpus to remove them from the Shepheards tarre-boxe to 
the hangmans budget. 1660 T. Gouce Chr. Directions 
xviii. (1831) 96 There is not a Aadcas corpus comes to remove 
thy yoke-fellow, child, or friend, but it is signed by thy 
heavenly Mather. 1775 SHERioaN Arrads ut. ii, Here are » 
great many poor words pressed into the service of this note, 
that would get their Aadeas corpus from any court in 
Christendom. 

Hence Habeas corpus z. /raus. nonce-zwid.) to re- 
move or transport as if by a writ of habeas corpus. 

1817 Keats i&s. (1889) III. 3 Habeas coxpus’d as we are 
out of all wonder, curiosity, and fear. 

Habeck, var. Hasicx. 

|Habena \habrni). <Avat. and Surg. [L. 
habéna thong, rein, f. habére to hold.] 

1. Anal, a. =FReNxcuM. b. = HABFNCLA. 

1839-47 Toop Cycl. Auat. III. 677 The pineal gland has 


no other connexion with the brain than that which these 
habenz or peduncles secure for it. 


HABENAR. 


2. Surg, ‘Formerly applied to a bandage for | sreaine hornes, Lanthornes, and Jews trumpes. 


keeping the lips of wounds together; a uniting 
bandage’ (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1886), 

i Puiuirs (ed. Kersey). 1753 CHamBerS Cycl. Supp. 

abenar (hab?nai), @. Anat. [f. prec.: see 

-aR!.] Of or pertaining to the habena. 

|) Habendum (habendim). aw. [L. = ‘to 
be had’ or ‘to be possessed’, gerundive of hadbére 
to have.] That part of a deed (beginning in Law 
Latin with the words Aabendiim et tenendum, and 
in Eng. deeds ‘to have and to hold’) which defines 
what estate or interest is thereby granted. 

1607 Mippteton Phanix it. ii, Now I come to the Ha- 
bendum, to haue and to holde, vse and [etc.}. 164: Termes 
de lx Ley 179 In every deed of Conveyance there be two 
principall parts, the Premisses, and the Habendum. 18:8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 30 The description of the things 
granted need not be repeated inthe Aabendum; as it is 
sufficient that they are described in the premises. 1876 
Wharton's Law Lex, (ed. 5) s. v. Deed, In annuity-deeds 
and money assignments, the phrase ‘ To have, hold, receive, 
and take’ is the common form of Aabendum, 1884 Evpuin- 
STONE Conveyancing 100 The clause beginning ‘to have and 
to hold’ is the habendum and tenendum combined, and is 
generally called the habendum. 

(Habenry: see List of Spurious Words.) 

|| Habenula (habe nisla . Anat, [L. habénula 
small thong ; hence, small strip of flesh cut out of 
a wound (Celsns).] ‘A small, superficial, grey 
nucleus of the optic thalamus, situated above and 
in front of thc entrance of the posterior commissure.’ 

1876 Quain's Elem. Anat. (ed. 8) 11. 551 A collection of 
grey matter .. called the ganglion of the peduncle of the 
pineal gland (ganglion of the habenula). 

Hence Habe-nular a., ‘ribbon-like; floating like 
a thong’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

Habe'rance, obs. form of ABEARANCE. 

1552 Ascuam Germany 42 Personal pledges..for his good 
haberance. 

Haberchoun, obs. Sc. var. HABERGEON. 

+ Ha‘berdash, 54. Os. Forms: 5-6 habur- 
dassh, -dashe, haberdash‘e. [app.=AF. Aafer- 
fas, of unknown origin, perh. the name of a fabric, 
which occurs in an Anglo-Fr. customs list of 
imported peltry, furs, and fabrics, where a parallel 
and nearly contemporary list has haberdassherte. 
But the English word inay, from its date and sense, 
be a back-formation from HaBERDASHER, and 
hapertas may be only a bad AF. spelling of it. 

Connexion with mod. Icel. Aaprtask ‘haversack’ is not 
possible.} 

Petty merchandise. sinall wares. 

3419 Liber Albus (Rolls) I. 225 La charge de hapertas, 
xitd.] 1526 SKELTON JJagny/. 1295, L have an hole armory of 
such haburdashe in store. 1578 T, N. tr. Cong. W. India 
23 With great store of Haberdash, as bels, necklaces, beades 
of glasse, collers, points, pinnes, purses, needels, girdels, 
threed, knives, sissers, pinsers, hammers, hatchets, shirts, 
Coyfes, headkerchiefs. . breeches, coates, clokes, caps, Mar- 
riners breeches. 1648 Gace West /nd. 17 To barter with 
the Spaniards for their small Haberdash, or Iron, Knives, 
or such things which may help them in their Wars. 

Jig. 1§50-3 Ausw. Paprstycall Exhort. Aviij b, Ye vtter 
soche trashe And pylde habeidashe As laye longe in your 
mynde, 

b. More frequently, haderdash ware, wares. 

1477 /nv. Goods in Earwaker Lanc, Wills \Chetham Soc.) 3 
In Dyvers Haurdasshware xs, ¢1550 Disc. Common Weal 
Eng. (1893) 16 All haberdashe wares, as paper, bothe whyte 
and browne, glasses[etc.]. 1594 BLuNnevu. A.rerc. v. tii. (ed. 
7) 533 All sorts of Mercery or Haberdash Ware. 1625 Pur- 
cHas Prlgrims tt. 1644 One hundred and twentie pieces of 
Carsies..with divers small Haberdash wares. 


+ Ha‘berdash, 2 0¢s. [f. HanerpDasHer.] 
intr, To deal in haberdashery or small wares. 

1635 Quarces Fadl. 1. v. (1718) 82 Vo haberdash In 
Earth’s base wares. 1644 — Steph. Orac. iv, Leave to 
haberdash In such small pedling wares. 


Haberdasher (ha'baidz{a.). 
haberdassher, haburdaissher, 


Forms: 4-6 
-dassher, 4 


habirdaschere, -dasshere, 5 habardashar, 6-. | 


haberdasher, (7 habber-). [Has the form ofa 
derivative of ILaABERDASH sé, (q.v.), or of the AFr. 
hapertas (quasi *hapertassier, *haberdassier ; but 
the actual nature of the relationship betwecn thcse 
words is left doubtful by their relative dates, as 
well as by the undetermined relation in which 
haterdash and hapertas stand to cach other.] 
Formerly, a dealer in a variety of articles now 
dealt with by other trades, including caps, and pro- 
bably hats: see quots. In the course of the 16th c. 
the trade seems to have been split into two, those 
of ta. A dealer in, or makcr of, hats and caps, 
a hatter (ods.); b. A dealer in small articles ap- 
pertaining to dress, as thread, tape, ribbons, etc. 
wz1t-12 Liber Memorandorum 53 in Liber Albuns (Rolls) 
I]. 433 Super diversos haberdasshers et capellarios. 
ae Criaucer Prof. 361 An haberdasshere [v. 7. habir-, 
habur., -daschere, -daissher] and a Carpenter. 1502 ARNOLDE 


Chron. (1811) 108 William Warhoys citezen and haburdasher 
of London, ¢1515 Cocke Lorell's B. (Percy Soc.) 9 Salters, 


Towelers, and habardashars. ¢1550 Disc. Common Weal | 


£xng. (1893) 64 Haberdashers that sell french or milan cappes, 
glasses, Daggers, swerdes, gridles and such things. 156% 
Stow Eng. Chron. (Howe 1615) 869/1 The Milloners, or 
Haberdashers, in that place, sould mousetiappes, bird cages, 


3 


1 

ASHE Un/fort. Trav. 38 Bookes, pictures, beades, oxted 
fixes, why there was a haberdashers shop of them in euerie 
chamber. [17z0StrvPe Stow’s Surv.(1754-5) Il. v. x. 2738/2 
Haberdashers..were also called Milliners, socalled from .. 
Milan in Italy, whence the Commodities they dealt in cbiefly 
came; such were Owches, Brooches, Agglets, Spurs, Caps, 
Glasses, &c.] 

&@. 1566 Act 8 Eliz. c. 11 § 3 For the better and truer mak- 
ing of Cappes and Hattes within this Realme. .it shalbe lefull 
tothe Maisterand Wardensofthe Company of Haberdasshers 
within the Citie of London .. tofetc.]. 1572 GascoiGNe 
Fruites Warre \xiv, Vhe Haberdasher heapeth wealth by 
hattes. 169: Woop Ath. Oxon. 111. 699/2 John Fisher a 
haberdasher of hats and mayor of Northampton. 1711 Buo- 
GELL Spect. No. 161 ? 3 He .. had won so many Hats, that 
his Parlour looked like a Haberdasher’s Shop. 1711 STEELE 
lbid, No. 187 ?7 Mr. Sly, Haberdasherof Hats. .has prepared 
very neat Hats, Rubbers, and Brushes. 

b. 1611 Coter., M/ercero?, a Pedler, a paltrie Haberdasher. 
1617 MixsnHeu Dyctor, An Habberdasher of small wares.. 
In London also called a Millenier, & Lat. #ré/ée.i. a thousand, 
as one hauing a thousand small wares to sell. 1630 Mas- 
sinceR Renegado i, iii, A great lady dote upon A haber- 
dasher of small wares! 1696 Puityips.ed. 5), Haberdasher, 
one that sells a great many several sorts of Wares, as Riband, 
Gloves,&c. AlsoaSellerof Hats. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4462; 4 
William Andrews of London, Haberdasher of small Wares, 
1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman vi. (1841) |. 38 Haberdasher 
(buys}ofthe thread inerchants, 1755 Jounson, Haberdasher, 
one who sells small wares ; a pedlar. 1845 J. SauNDERS Cad, 
Pict., Chaucer 24x Haberdashers were originally a branch 
of the mercers; and dealt, like them, in small wares. 

e. fig. (cf. dealer, retailer, vendor.) 

tsoz Nasue P. Penslesse (ed. 2) 21a, A Haberdasher of 
Wilde-fowle, or a Merchant venturer of daintie meat. 1597 
1st Pt. Return fr. Parnass. w.i. 1235 This haberdasher 
of lyes. 1664 J. Witson Proyect. iv. Dram. Wks. (1874) 264 
See! your haberdasher of sinall projects. argoo B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Habberdasher of Nouns and Pronouns, 
Schoolmaster or Usher. «1764 Litoyp New River Head 
Poet. Wks. 1774 11. 65 Haberdashers of small jokes. 1827 
Lytton /edham xvi, This ‘ Haber-dasher of pronouns’ wasa 
person of the naine of Margot. 1828 Craven Dial. s.v., 
A schoolmaster, alias a haberdasher of nouns and pronouns. 

da. altrib. 

1813 Examiner 10 May 296/1 They are altogether haber- 
dasher Statesmen. 

Tlence Haberdasheress, a female haberdasher. 

1702 T. Brown Lett. Dead to Living Wks. 1760 II. 272, 
I found..Vhalestris the Amazonian, who, as | hinted to you 
in my last, is become a haberdasheress of sinall wares. 


Haberdashery (ha‘baidefari). [f. prec. : 
see -ERY.] 

1. The goods and wares sold by a haberdasher. 

1419 Liber Albus ui. t. (Rolls) 230 Les Fees de Layn de 
Spaigne et Haberdasshrie. 1593 Nasne Christ's T. (1613) 
96 Those are the Syrens, that hang out their shining Silks 
and Veluets, and dazle Prides eyes with their deceitfull 
haberdashry, 1690 Cuitp Disc. Trade (1694) 166 Our own 
Commodities being some rated very low, as Drapery, Silk 
Wares, Haberdashery. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace iii. Wks. 
VIII. 390 Tape and thread, and all the other small wares of 
haberdashery and millinery. 185: Mayuew Lond. Labour 1. 
373 A highly respectable draper told me that he never could 
thoroughly understand where hosiery, haberdashery, or 
drapery, began or ended. 1873 Miss Brovcnton .Vancy I. 
133, 1 am involved ina whirlwind of haberdashery, Brussels 
lace, diamonds. A 

2. The shop or establishment of a haberdasher. 

1813 Scott 7rverm. u. Interl. iii, A walking haber- 
dashery, Of feathers, lace, and fur. 

3. attrib. and Comd., as haberdashery-ware, etc. 

1547 Privy Council Acts (1890) II. 467 A ship laden with 
wynes, sylkes, and other haberdasshery wares. 1745 De 
Foe's Eng. Tradesman xlv. (1841) 11. 161 Haberdashery- 
ware from Holland. 1754 Ricuarpson Grandson (1721) |. 
xxxv. 245 A kind of haberdashery shop. 1797-1805 S. & 
Hr. Lee Canteré. T. V. 40 In the haberdashery line. 

Haberdepoies, -poys @, obs. ff. AvoiRDUPoIS. 

1565-73 Cooper 7hesaurns, Amphora..a pound and a 
halfe of haberdepoyse weight. 1603 Owen Pembrokesh. 
(1891) 139 Sold by the haberdepoies pound. 

+ Haberdine (hx:baidin, -din). O65. Forms: 
4-6 haburden(ne, 5-7 haberdyne,6 haberden, 
-dyn, 6-7 habberdine, haberdin, haberdeen, 
7-8 habberdin, -dyn, 6-9 haberdine, 9 ha- 
berdden. [The same word as MDu. adderdaen 
(Du. abberdaan), var. of labberdaen, supposed hy 
De Vrics to be derived from the name of a Basque 
district, the tractus Lapurdanus, ¥. le Laboura, 
or from Lapurdim ancient name of Bayonne ; the 
Basques having been the first to engage in the cod- 
fishery. The loss of /- points to the passing of the 
word through French: Godef. has Labordean 
1577; Cotgr. has abordean, habordean, laboridean ; 
but earlier evidence for the word in Fr. is wanting.] 
The name of a large sort of cod, used csp. for 
salting ; salt or sun-dried cod. 

It was sometimes formerly considered a different species 
from the common cod and classified as 4 sed/ns Islandicus. 

1300 Wardr. Acc. Edw. / (1787) 118 In vendicione 
diversis per diversa precia 5496 stokffish] et Aberden’. 
(1370 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 1. xxiv. 616 In 1370, 140 
haburdenne are bought at 1s.each.) 1496 Vaval Accounts 
Hen, VII (1896) 166 Ffyssh, cc haberdyne at xxxiijs inj! 
the hundred--Ixvjs viij!, 1530 in Rymer Foedera (1710) 
XIV. 375 Cod and Haberden Eight Hundred. 1538 Fitz- 
HERB. Just. Peas 156 Fyshers that actually labour to take 
Lyng Haberdine Lobfyshe. 1573 Tusser A/usb, xxiii. 
(1878) 63 Broome fagot is best to drie haberden on. | 162% 
Burton Axat. Ae. 1. ti. 1. i. (16511 68 Indurate Fish as 
Ling..Red-herrings.. Haberdine. 1655 Mouret & Bexner 


HABICK. 


Health's Improv, (1746) 230 Our Blood is..corrupted with 
filthy Fish..salt Herrings, red Herrings, Sprats, Haberdin. 
1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit, 1. wt. ii. (1743) 154 
Cod fish, Haberdine, Ling &c. have 124 to thec, [1867 Smvtu 
Satlor's Word-bk., Haberdden, cod or stock fish dried and 
cured on board : that cured at Aberdeen was the best.] 

b. More fully Aaberdine-fish. 

1573-80 Baret Adv. F 578 Habberdine fish, Ased/us sali- 
tus, 1771 PENNANT Your Scot.(1790) 138 Dried cod fish, at 
that period known by the name of Habberdyn fish. 

Habergeon (hee‘beadzan, hab3-1dzan), hau- 
bergeon (ho:baidgan). Forms: a. 3 hauber- 
geun, 4-6 -oun(e, 4-9 -on; also 4~5 hawber- 
joun, Sc, haubrischoun(e, hawbyrschown, 
haubersion.e, 5 hawburgon, -byrgon, Sc. aw- 
byrchowne, 6 haubergyon, haulbergyn, 9 
hawbergeon. f. ?3, 4- habergeon; also 3-4 
haberion, habiryun, 4-5 haber-, habar-, habir-, 
habour-, habur-, habyr-, -geon, -gion, -gioun, 
-gyn(e, “gon, -goun, -gown, -goyne, -jon(e, 
-joun(e, -jown(e, -jeoun, -jeon, -jun(e, -yon,e, 
5 aburioun,6 habergyn, habarion, habbergion, 
‘jon, -Jeoun; Sc. haberjone, -choun, -shoune, 
haberschone, abrichon. (About 100 variants.) 
[ME. a. F. hawdergeon (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
deriv. ,treated as dim.) of OF, hauderc, now hau- 
bert: see HAUBERK and -ox. In Eng. from an 
early date reduced to 4a-, though examples of 
hau-, haw-, under French influence, contemporary 
or historical, occur down to the present day. The 
word has been since the 16th c. only historical, and 
it was app. after it had become obs, as a living 
word, that the pronunciation habad-1dgan or habd-1d- 
37pn, found in Milton, Butler, Glover, etc., and in 
some modern dictionaries, arose.] 

A sleeveless coat or jacket of mail or scale armour, 
originally smaller and lightcr thana HavuBenk, but 
sometimes app. the same as that. 

[1285 Act 13 Edw, / c. 6 A disz liveree de terre. .hauber- 
geun chapel espe e cutel.] ¢1340 Cursor AL, 7521 (Trin.) 
Hehne haburioun [Gét/. habiryunj on him pei did. 1375 
Barsour Bruce xt, 130 Mony helmys and hawbyrschownys. 
63375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Margaret 279 Scho wes cled in 
haubersione Of treutht and of deuocione. 1377 LancL. 
P. Pl. B. xvi. 23 In his helme and in his haberioun, 
1382 Wycuir 1 Sam, xvii. 5 Goliath..was clothid with a 
maylid hawberioun [1388 an haburioun hokid}. 1382 — 
Eph. vi. 14 Pe haberioun of riztwysnesse. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Str Thopas 130 Nexte his sherte an Aketoun And ouer 
that an haubergeoun [v. yr» habyrioun, habergoun, haber- 
ioun}. 1411 Z. £, HW rdés (1882) 19 To Henre my sonne, an 
aburioun, a _ ketil Hatte. c1rqzg Wyntoun Crom. vin. 
XN. 22 Throw thre fauld of Awbyrchowne. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv.220/1 Haburyone [z.7. haburgyn], or hawberk, 
lorica. ¢14§0 Alirour Saluacioun 4129 Vhe haubergeonne 
whilk his tody shuld kepe both vp and doune. 1530 
Patscr. 229/2 Haulbergyn of mayle. 1535 CoveroaLe Kez. 
ix. 9 They had habbergions As it were habbergions of yron. 
1sgo Spenser F. Q, ut. vi. 29 Their mightie strokes their 
haberjeons dismayld. 1600 Fairrax Sasso 1. Ixxii. 15 Some 
dond acurace, somea corslet bright, An hawberke some, and 
some a haberion. 1611 Bipte 2 Chron. xxvi. 14 And Vzziah 
prepared for thein..shields, and speares, and helmets, and 
habergions. 1663 Butter //nd. 1. iii. 537 The shot let fly 
..Lodg'd in Magnano’s brass habergeon. 1671 Mitton 
Samson 1119 Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy 
helmet And brigandine of brass, thy broad habergeon. 
1679 Brount duc. Tennres 23 Their Knights and free- 
holders to find Corslets and Haubergeons. 1787 Grover 
A thenaid vin.(R.), Above, bright maile, habergeons scal’d 
in gold. 1864 Str F. Parcrave Norm. § Eng. 111. 306 
The knights are now seen..each covered with his hawber- 
geon of mail. 1879 Browninc Tray 4 Sir Olaf, tbe good 
knight, did don His helm and eke his habergeon. 

+b. Worn as a rongh garment for penance. Oés. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. /. 2.978 Werynge of beyres or of 
stantyn, or of haubergeons on hire naked flesshe. .and swiche 
manere penances. /4/d. ? 980 Of whiche Ihesucrist is moore 
apayed than of heyres or haubergeouns or hauberkes. 
+¢. Applied to the elytron of a beetle. Obs. _ 

a@ 1637 B. Jonson Sad She ph. u. ii, Scaly beetles, with their 
habergeons, hat make a humming murmur as they fly. 

Ilence Ha‘bergeoned ({hauberiounyd) a., 
equipped with a habergeon. : 

1382 Wryeur 1 Jace. ww. 7 Thei sawen the tentis of 
heithen men stronge, and men hauberiounyd. 

+Haberjet, hauberget. Ovs. Also 6 
hauberject, S$ haberject, 9 halberject, “git. 
{In med.L. Aaubergetim, a word of obscure origin, 
app. related to HavuBerx and HaBercron.] A 
kind of cloth named in Magna Carta, and in some 


ancient documents. ; 

{1216 Magna Carta x Men. I/1 § 23 Sit..una latitudo 
pannorum tinctorum & Russettorum & Haubergetorum, 
scilicet due Ulne infra listas.] 1502 tr. Great Charter in 
Arnolde Chron. (1811) 219 And one largenes dyed clothes 
and of russetis and of hauberiectis, that is to sey two ellis 
betwyxt the listis. 1706 Paituirs (ed. Kersey!, aderzects, 
or Haubergets, a kind of Cloth mention’d in Magna 
Charta, and other Records. 1865 Kincstey Herev. IL. 1. 
10 Clothing of. .grising or halbergit and lambs’ skins. 1861 
Rirey Liber Albus Gloss. s. v. Hafertas, In Mag. Rot. 14 
Yohn, mention is made of 3043 ells de halbergo albo ‘cf 
white halberject ’ for the king's use. 

+ Ha‘bick. Ofs. Also habeck. [Etymol. 
unknown.) ‘ An instrument used in dressing cloth 


(Cussans /Tandbh. Heraldry 116). 
1660 Guillim’s Mcratdry Ww. vii, 288 Sable, a Cheuron 
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HABILABLE. 


Ermine, between two Habicks in chief, and a Tessell in 
base, proper. ‘This is the bearing of the worshipfull Com- 
pany of the Cloath-workers. 1864 Bouter. Her. //ist. & 
Pop. xxi. § 11 (ed. 3) 369. 

Habide, obs. form of ABIDE. 


©1300 Cursor MM. 22688 Under a fel bai salhabide. ¢ 1400 
Mavunoev. (Roxb.) i. 4 It_will no3t_habyde perin. 

Habil, obs. form of ABLE, HaBILE. 

Habilable (he'bilabl), @. rave. [ = mod.F. 


habillable,f. habiller to clothe: see -ABLE.] Capable 
of being clothed. 

1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. 1. v, The whole habitable and 
habilable globe. 

Habilament, variant of HaBILIMENT. 

Habilatory (habilatari), a. rare. [Arbitrary 
f. F. habzller to dress, or Eng. Aadili-ment, after 
adjs. etymologically formed in -atory.} Having 
reference to dressing. 

1827 Lytton Pelham \|xxix.(D.) Accustomed to penetrate 
the arcana of habilatory art. 1831 CartyLte Sart. Res. 1. 
v, In all his Modes and habilatory endeavours. 1865 — 
Fredk. Gt, xvii. vit. VII. 207 Valuable effects, cosmetic 
a good few of them, habilatory, artistic. 

Habile (he:bil), a. [A variant of ABLF (for- 
merly hadle, adbz?, etc.), conformed in 16-17th c. to 
mod.F. hadele or Lat. kadilis, and, in modern use, 
(sense 4) to some extent differentiated: see ABLE a.} 

+1. Fitted, suited; fit, suitable; compctent ‘/o do 
something) ; =ABLE a. 2. Chiefly Sc. Oés. 

1425 Wyntoun Cron. 1x. xxvi. 78 To that, baith curtas 
and cunnand He wes, bath habyll and avenand. 1533 
BeEttenoen Livy iv. 334 Quhilk wes mare habil to have 
desirit than to have obtenit the tribunate. 1678 MARVELL 
Def. Howe Wks. 1875 IV. 184 Apt and habile for any con- 
generous action, 1715 /Vodrow Corr. Il. 24 The most 
habile way to prevent the ruin of this church. 1795 Mack- 
NIGHT Afostol. Epist. (1820) 1. 624 Many habile and dis- 
interested witnesses. 

+ 2. Manageable, handy;=ABLeE a. 1. Obs. 

1741 Betterton Lug. Stage v. 67 The Hands are the 
most babil members of the Body, and the most easily turned 
to all sides. 

+3. Having the capacity or power fo doa thing ; 
=ABLE a. 4. Obs. 

1558 KENNEDY Comfpend. Tractine 71 (Jam.) To be the 
mair habyl to keip the command of God. 1678 Gate Crz. 
Gentiles 111, 32 That God's influxe doth..render the sub- 
ject habile to act. 

4. Having general readiness; hand;, ready; 
skilful, deft, adroit, dexterous. 

1485 Caxton Chas, Gt. (1880) 169 Ryol sawe the stroke 
come, and was habylle, and lepte a syde. 1670 G. H. //¢st. 
Cardinals 11. 11. 189 The most proper and habile person. 
1766 Mrs. E. Grirritn Lett. Henry & Frances IV. 38 ‘Tis 
like practising Fencing with the left Hand..it renders one 
more habile, certainly. 1840 ‘I. A. TRoLiore Summer in 
Brittany 11. 223 The most habile writer of monthly fashions. 
1886 H. Conway Living or Dead |, viii. 157 The cards fell 
quickly from his habile fingers. 1890 Harfer's J/ag. Nov. 
8594/1 That general training which made educated Americans 
of earlier generations so habile and adroit. 

Habiliment habilimént). Forms: a.5 abily-, 
abyl(l'y-, 5-6 abyle-, 5-7 abille-, abili-, 6 ab- 
bili-, abilla-, 7 abilli-, abilia-, abliment. 8. 
Sc. forms (chiefly in senses 1, 3, 4) 6 abulye-, abu- 
ilye-, abuilie-, 6-7 abulgea-, abuilgie-, abulza., 
g abuilyiement. yy. 5 habyl'l e-, habyly-, s~7 
habille-, 6 hable-, 6-7 habile-, 6-§ habilli-, 
habilla-, 7-9 habila-, 6- habiliment. Sce also 
ABILIMENT, BILIMENT. [a. OF. hadtllement, abille- 
ment, {. habiller to render fit, fit out, f. Aadrle fit, 
suitable: see ABLE. In early use often spelt with- 
out initial 4, esp. in the senses which connected 
themselves with ABLE, ABILITY; but with the 
gradual restriction of the word to sense 4 (like 
mod.F. haésller, habillement, obviously influenced 
in sense by F. Aad:zt clothing), the 2 has been 
restored. (The Sc. 4y, /3, represents Fr. 17 moutllé.)] 

1. (without #2.) Outfit, accoutrement, equipment, 
array, attire, dress. (Now only of personal attire. ) 

1470-85 Matory Arthur 1, xviii, Alle maner of abylement 
that pretendith to the werre. c1477 Caxton Yason 30b, 
Hauyng tbe forme and babylement of a knight. 1536 
BELLENOEN Cron. Scot. (1821)1. p. lvi, Thair abulyement was 
.-maid. .efter tbe general gise of the cuntre. 1552 LyNoEsay 
Monarche 4546 Rycht hartfully content Of meit, drynk, and 
abuilyement. 1590 Spenser F. Q.1. vi. 30 Straunge Lady in 
so Straunge habiliment. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 146 The cost- 
lie excesse of cleithing, and abulzament of mens bodies. 1753 
Hanway 7rav. (1762) I. m. 1. 229 To keep pace with this 
romantic extension of habilliment. 1812 S. Rocers Colusmbis 
App. 14 In rich habiliment Two Strangers at the Convent- 
gate. 31842 Por Murders Rue Morgue Wks. 1864 I. 202 
Numerous changes of habiliment. 

Jig. 1894 Athenzum 22 Dec. 363/2 The style is the habi- 
liment of the spirit. : 

+2. fd. Fittings, apparatus, furniture, gear, outft, 
rigging ; as of a ship. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 92/1 The cordes and other habyl- 
lemens of the shippe bracke. ; 

+ 3. pl. Munitions, appliances, implements, or 
apparatus of war; weapons, warlike stores, etc. 

(In this sense the initial 4 was more commonly omitted, 
doubtless from the recognized connexion with able, ability, 
quasi ‘things making ad/e for war’.) 

1422, etc. [see ABiLIMENT]. @1467 Grecory Chron. (Cam- 
den) 145 Alle the abyllymentys of werre..as welle pouders, 
gounnys, and arblastys, schott, or othyr artyleres. 1495 
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Act 11 Hen. V11 c. 64 Preamble, Shippes with all abili- 
mentis of Werre. 1569 Stocker tr. Drod. Sic. 1. iv. 7 To 
prepare for all such necessarie hablements and engines of 
warre as weremeete. 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 
v. (1704) 489/1 Ammunition, Victuals, or other Abilliments 
for the War. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2120/2 Armour, Munition, 
Stores. .Ordnance, or other Habiliments of War. 

tb. esp. Personal accoutrements for war; armour, 


warlike apparel ; also the trappings of a horse. Oés. 

1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 53 Soo beganne 
eueriche of theym to seke his armes and habylymentes. 
160z Marston Ant. & Afed. u. Wks. 1856 1. 28 In _glister- 
ing habilliments of armes. 1611 Speep //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. 
xvi. § 51 He arined himselfe in the dead Knights abillements, 
with guilt spurres. 1816 Scott Old Mort. vii, To return 
his armour and abulyiements at a moment when it was 
impossible to find a suitable delegate in his stead. 

4. pl. The apparel, vestments, or garments ap- 
propriate to any office or occasion. Applied also, 
jocularly or grandiloquently, to ordinary clothcs. 


‘The chief cxtant sense. ) 

(In this sense initial 4 has always prevailed: the con- 
nexion with ale, ability, being less obvious, and that with 
mod. F. habit, habsllement more so.) 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 111 Clothynge 
and habyllements of the sayd holy fader. 1533 BELLENDEN 
Livy 1. (1822) 35 He cled him with riche and riall abulye- 
mentis. 1548 Hatt Chron. Hen. I’//, 28b, Wyth y* 
gartier, coller, mantell, and other habiliamentes apperteyn- 
inge to the companyons of the sayde noble ordre. 1589 
Purrennam Eng. Moesie i. i. (Arb.) 149 They want their 
courtly habillements. 1591 Suaks. 7ivo Gent. wv. 1. 11 
My riches, are these poore habiliments. 1642 RoGers 
Naaman 474 Yo put on all those abiliments upon him, to 
kill the fat Calf to welcome him. 1770 Mrs. Boscawen in 
Mrs, Delany's Life & Corr. Ser. un. 1. 305 We cave no 
winter habiliments. 1848 Mrs. JAMESON Sacer. & Leg. Art 
(1850) 218 The Saviour is seen in the habiliments of a 
gardener, 1867 Miss Braopon A’. Godwin 11. ii. 30 She 
saw George Stanmore in his everyday habiliments. 

Sig. 1614 Sik W. Leicutos in Farr S. ?. Jas. J. 265 
All curious quaint abiliments exil'd, In humblest habite 
now my verse compil'd. @a1656 Bre. Hart Aem. Wks. 98 
‘The earth decks herself in her fresh abiliments of blossomes. 
182z KEBLE Serv. i. (1848) 8 Mistaking the circumstances 
and outward habiliments of things for the things themselves. 

+ 5. Anything worn as an ornament ; = BILIMENT. 

¢1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 8 Pyers.. 
bought for them abylementes and jewelles. 1541 .dcf 33 
Hen. VIII c 5 Aay frenche hoode or bonet of veluet, 
with any habiliment paste or edge of golde perle or stone. 
1560 Disre (Genev.) Gen. xxiv. 22 The man took a gelden 
abillement of half a shekell weight. 1621 AinsworTH 
Annot. Pentat, Gen. xxiv. 22 Eare-ring: or abillement, 
jewell, ouch: which was hanged sometime on the eare. 

+ 6. fig. Mental equipment or qualification ; capa- 
city ; p/. abilities, faculties, powers (of mind). Oés. 

1585 Aur. SaNoys Serm. (1841) 2 How can the Holy 
Ghost..but require us to bestow all the forces and habil- 
ments we have’ 1604 T. Wright Pass/ons in. iv. 102 If 
the impediments of Nature bee but small. And the habili- 
nents otherwise great. 1612 T. Taytor Comm. /ttus i.g 
Wouldest thou haue eloquence added to all these former 
abilliments? 1633 Forno Sroken Hié, v. ii, Never lived 
gentleman of greater merit, Hope or abiliment to steer 
a kingdom. a 1640 Jackson Creed x1. xlvi. § 10 There 
is a freedom or abiliment to do that which is pleasant and 
acceptable unto God. : 

Hence Habilime‘ntal a., of or relating to attire. 
Habilime‘ntary a., dealing with habiliments. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. LI. 466 Embodied representa- 
tives of antiquity ina moral as well as habilimental point 
of view. 1845 Blackw. Afag. 1.V11. 731 The result of his 
habilimentary effort. 1882 Haroy 7wo on a Tower II. 
Vii. 109 Researches among habilimental hulls and husks. 

Habi-limented, ///. a. [f. prec. sb.+ -ED*.] 
I.quipped, arrayed, apparelled, dressed. 

1607 Dexxer IWhore of Babylon Wks. 1873 Il. 257 
Habilimented gloriously for warre. 1630 J. TayLor( Water 
P.) Taylors Frauds Wks. 111. 98 A Chimney-sweeper's wife... 
Habilimented like the Diamond Queene. 1630 H. Lorp 
Persees Ep. Ded., Habilimented in the ridiculous vesture of 
his owne Superstitions. 1892 Chamb. Frnl. 1 Oct. 625,1 
The staid and decorously habilimented banker. 

+ Habi'litate, f//. a. Obs. [ad. med.L. halili- 
tat-us, pa. pple. of habilita-re: see next.} En- 
dowed with ability; rendered able; capacitated, 
qualified. 

1622 Bacon Hen. V//, 12 Not legall, nor habilitate to 
serue in Parliament. 

Habilitate (habicliteit}, v Also ABILITATE. 
{f. L. habzlitat- ppl. stem of habililare tomake fit, 
enable, f. haériitas, aptitude, ABILITY. } 

+1. trans. To endow with ability or capacity; to 
capacitate, qualify. Ods. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions vi. 322 The internall gifts of 
God..fortifie vs against vice, and habilitate exceedingly to 
vertue. 1678 Marver. Def Howe Wks. 1875 IV. 187 
A superadded influence, which may habilitate them for 
action. 1819 SoutHey Ast, Brazil II. xl. 527 Till a second 
order from tbe King should habilitate them so to do. 

To furnish with means, esp. for the working 
ofa mine. [After Sp. Aadzlitar.} 

1824 Ann. Reg. 212* He tben proposed, ‘not to habilitate 
the mine in the usual way, but to lend money to tbe miner, 
that he himself might pay the workmen. 

2. intr. for reff. To qualify oneself for office; 
spec. to qualify as teacher in a German University. 
(After Ger. hadililiren.] 

1881 Contemp. Rev. June 925 He meant to habilitate as 
a privat-docent when he returned. 1882-3 ScHarr A£ucycl. 
Relig. Knowl. 1. 1612 In 1811 he habilitated at Heidel- 
berg with the dissertation, ‘ De fidei..idea’. 
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HABIT. 


3. trans. To clothe, dress, habit. rare. 

1885 Longm. Mag. Dec. 197 Species variously habilitated 
in artistic patterns. 1888 K. Dowtine Afiracle Gold 1. 
xxili, 183 Devils. .habilitated in flesh for evil purposes. 

lience Habi‘litator [after Sp. hadriitador], in 
western U.S. one who habilitates a minc, or fur- 
nishes capital for its working under contract with 
the proprietors. 1889 in Cent. Dict. 

Habilitation (halilité'-fan). Also AnbiLita- 
Tion. fad, med.L. Aadilitation-em, n. of action 
f. habilitare; sce HABILITATE ffi. a. 

Although the obvious conneaion with Asiity led to the 
dropping of initial 4 in this and the preceding word, in 
17th. c. the direct Latin derivation finally preserved it. | 

The action of enabling or endowing with ability 
or fitness ; capacitation, qualification. 

1612 Lacon Ess., Greatness Kingd.(Arb.) 483 The Things, 
which we formerly haue spoken of, are but Ilabilitations 
towards Armes: And what is llabilitation without Inten- 
tion and Act? 1713 7 reaty w. Spain in C. King Brit. 
Merch. (1721) 111. 169 All Augmentations of: Duties which 
were introduced in the said Ports. on occasion of the War, 
or under the Title of Habilitation, or any other whatsoever, 
ceasing and being taken away. 1831 /'vaser's Alag. 111. 
617 The habilitation of new inaritime ports for expediting 
the intercourse with America, 1861.4. M«Cacrt “iss Proph. 
in Adds to Faith (:8€1188 He. had no permanent habili- 
tation to declare the will of God. 1868 M. Pattison 
Academ, Org. v. 213 1 propose that the honour-degrees 
(M.A., etc.) should of themselves form the habilitation for 
the office of tutor. 

b. The advancing 
a mine, to cnable the owner to work it. 
from Sp. habilitacion. 

Hability hati-liti), Also : 6 -te, 6-7 -tie. 
[An early form of ABILITY, after OF. Aadileté; in 
this, the # was rarely preserved after 1650; but in 
the 19th c. it has sometimes becn restored in sense 2, 
which goes with Aadz/e and mod.F. habileté.] 

+1. Early spelling of ABILITY, g.v. Obs. 


of money on the security of 
(U.S., 


Magara {see Anitity]. 1723 State Russia 11. 77 All 
their Hability consists in crying out with a loud Voice to 
the Idols. 


2. The quality of being habile; deftncss; readiness; 
casy familiarity. [After mod.F. hadrleté.] rare. 

1840 Fraser's Wag. XX11. 64 An hability of conduct 
which properly constitutes genius in war. 14 -wl. 
Rosertson £ss. towards Critical Method 73 \ahility in 
or familiarity with a given style or form affects our appre- 
ciation of it. 

Habillament, -ement, obs. ff. HaBiLisienr. 


+ Habille, v. Os. Forms: § habyle, -ylle, 
abele, 5-6 habyll, 5-7 habille. [a. F. hadzlier, 
abillier 13th c. in llatz.-Darm.). to fit, fit out, put 
in order, dress, clothe, repr. a late L. type *Aadi- 
liare, {. habilis (sec S{ABILE and ABLE ; in later 
use associated with Aaéz? clothing. Ct. also ABLE 
v. 1, 2, and the Sc. form ABUILYIE.]} 

1. trans. To fit, adapt; =ABLE v. I. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas ut, xiii. 86 They ought of reason 
them self to habyle To haue science of Philosophie. 

2. To fit ont; to accoutre, array, attire, csp. for 
war; to apparel. dress; =ABLE vw, 2. 

a14so Ant. de la Tour (1868) 141 She went into her 
chaumbre and abeled her self. 1481 Caxton Godfrey i. 19 
He dyde do make agayn the chirches, and hahylled the 
holy places. 1489 — Faytes of A. 1. vii. 17 Be he habylled 
rychely in harnoys and mountures. 1491 — Vitas Patr. 
(W. de W. 1495) 1. li. 108 a/2 The holy man Abraham thus 
habilled and arayed .. lepe up on an horse. Jbid. 111 
To habylle and put theim in armes. 1652 F. Kirkman 
Clerio & Lozia 128 He stayed there so long till Lozia was 
habilled. 

3. To make or pronounce competent, to enable, 
qualify; = ABLE z. 4b. 

1530 Patscr. 576/2, I habyll, as a man to do a thyng, 
1 make him able, or thynke him suffycient. .I was habylled 
to handell this mater by better men than you be. 

Habirgeon, -joun, etc. obs. ff. HaBERGEON. 

Habit (hebit’, s2. Forms: a. 3-5 abit, abyt, 
3-6 abite, abyte, (5 abbyte, 6 abbit, -et(te, 
-ytte, Sc. -eit). 6. 4-7 habite, 5-6 habyte, (5 
habet, 6 habitt, habbet, -ett\e, Sc. habeit, 6-7 
habette). 5- habit. [a. OF. Aadis, abit (12th c. 
in Littré) = Pr. adit, habit, It. adifo; ad. L. 
habitus, noun of action (u- stem), from Aabére to 


have, reff. to be constituted, to be.] 

The sense-development, as seen in Latin and the modern 
languages taken together, is thus: or/g. Holding, having, 
‘havour’; hence the way in which one holds or has oneself, 
j. e. the mode or condition in which one is, exists, or exhibits 
oneself, a) externally; hence demeanour, outward appear- 
ance, fashion of body, mode of clothing oneself, dress, 
habitation; 4)in mind, character, or life; hence, mental 
constitution, character, disposition, way of acting, com- 
porting oneself, or dealing with things, habitual or customary 
way (of acting, etc.), personal custom, accustomedness. 
This development was largely completed in ancient Latin, 
and had received some extension in OF., before the word 
became English; in our language, senses were taken, from 
time to time, from Fr. or L., without reference to their 
original order of development; hence the chronological 
order in Eng. is in no way parallel to the original; and 
the arrangement below is only partly chronological. In 
mod.F. tbe word is narrowed down to our branch I, other 
senses being supplied by Aaébstude; thus Eng. ‘habit" is 
co-extensive with the two French words, and its chief sense 
corresponds not to F. Aabit but to F. Aabitude. 


HABIT. 


I. Fashion or mode of apparel, dress. 
1. Bodily apparel or attire; clothing, raiment, 


dress. arch. 

a 1225 incr. R. 12 Pe onnesse of o luue & of o wil, pet 
heo alle habbed imene widinnen hore abit, bet ison. 13.. 
E. E. Allit. P. B. 141 Pe abyt pat pou hatz vpon, no haly- 
day hit menskez. 1483 Caxton Gol/, Leg. 68/1 Saul 
thenne changed his habyte and clothyng and dyde on 
other clothyng. 1592 R. Jouxson 9 Worthies F iij, The 
verie aspect of his outwarde abite. 1607 SHaks. 7tio0n tv. 
iii. rr3 It is her habite onely, that is honest, Her selfe’s 
a Bawd. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7 rev. 24 Their habit like 
to Adams, a few Plaintaine leaves only fixt about their 
middles. 1651 Everys Diary 6 Sept., He went about 
in womens habite. 1725 Porr Odyss. 1v. 336 In the vile 
habit of a village slave. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 111 
The chief peculiarity in his habit was a deep lace ruff. 

b. with a and f/. A set or suit of clothes, a 
dress ‘of some specified kind). arch. 

a 1420 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 414 Undir an olde poore 
habite reignethe ofte Grete vertu. c¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. |xvi. 
305 (Harl. MS.) Weddid..In a simple Abyt. 1521 .We. 
Rifon (Surtees) 1. 183 To have oon abbit after such fourme. 
©1665 Mrs. Hutcutnson Ver. Col. Hutchinson 11846) 348 
The colonel himself had on that day a habit which was 
pretty rich but grave. a1691 Boyre Mist. Air (1692) 170 
Keing thinly clothed with one of the digzer’s habits. 1761-2 
Hume Hist, Eng. (1806) 111. 465 She dressed herself ina rich 
habit of silk and velvet. 1770 LaNGHorne Plutarch (1879) 
I. 1043/1 Women..were not to go out of town with more 
than three habits. 1808 S4. Charact. (1813) 1. 180 [They] 
went on horseback, in a uniform hahit, all blue and silver. 

ce. p/. Clothcs, garments, habiliments; hcnce 
d. in séxg. A garment; a gown or robe. arch. 

C. ©1477 Caxton Jason 81 b, Lo here my habytes that be 
requysite. 1598 Yonc Viana 257 Your habites denie you 
to of any place heereabouts. 1634 Mtttox Comus 157 
Lest the place And my quaint habits breed astonishment. 
1734 tr. Nollin’s Anc. Hist, (1827) V.170 The latter had 
put on women's habits over their armour. 1796 Morse 
almer, Geog. II. 271 [The bodies of] two princes in the 
habits they used to wear, 

1714 Gay Trivia 1. 43 Thy Doily Habit. 1728 
T. Suerinan Jersius v. (1739) 66 The Toga was the Habit 
worn in Peace. 1771 Mrs. Harris in /’riv. Lett. Ld. 
Malmesbury 1. 214 Mr. Cambridge borrowed a dress for 
her, which was pretty and fine, the habit muslin with green 
and gold sprigs, with a turban and veil. 1852 Mrs. 
‘Cate Ley. Madonna (1857) tg St. Catherine of Siena, 

er habit spangled with stars. 

e. fransf.and fig. Outward form or appearance ; 
guise; ‘dress’, ‘garb’. 

1549 Coverpate, etc. Eras. Par. fieb. 2 Hauing vpon 
hym the habite of mans body. 1618 Witner JWotto, Nec 
Habeo Wks. '1633) 518, I will ever finde Meanes to main- 
taine a habit for my Minde Of Truth in graine. 1669 
Gate Crt, Gentiles 1.1. ii. § 9 Though Plato thus. .dis- 
figured the habit of his Jewish ‘Traditions. 1824 Loncr. 
Autumn 5 The silvery habit of the clouds. a1839 Pxarp 
Poems Il. 13 Vory to-day, and Whig to-morrow, All habits 
and all shapes he wore. 

2. sfec. The dress or attire characteristic of a 
particular rank, degree, profession, or function; 
esp. the dress of a religious order; ¢he hadil, the 
monastic order or profession (cf. ‘the cowl’. 

cr2zg0o S. Eng. Ley. 1. 20/45 Him-sulf he nam pe Abite 
bere; and Monek formest bi-cam. ¢ 1330 R. Bresxe Chron. 
(1810) 172 His abite he gan forsake, his ordie lete alle 
doune, 1362 Lana... P. P2. A. Prol. 3 In Habite of an 
Hermite. [1393 C. In Abit as an Ermite.] 1386 
CHaucer Monk's 1’, 353 In kinges abyt went hir sones 
tno. ¢1430 //ymus Virg. (1867) 67 Goo stele an abite, & 
bicome a frere. 1538 Starkey Lugland t. iv. 127 Frerys 
whome you wold juge to be borne in the habyte, they are 
so lytyl and yong. 1642 Howrtt For. Trav. (Arb.) 50 So 
that a Biscayner is capable to be a Cavalier of any of the 
three habits, 1673 Rav Journ. Low C, 17 The several 
Faculties . are distinguished by their Habits: Divinity- 
Students wear constantly Gowns and square Caps. 1709 
Strvee dun. Ref. 1. xliii, 471 Puritans, that is, such as 
refused the hahits. 1777 Rosrrtson //ist, lmer. (1778) 
Il. v. 129 Magellan, hon the king honoured with the 
habit of St. Jago. 1827 Wattam Const Hist. (1876) 1. 
ii. 102 The foreign reformers then in England .. expressed 
their dissatisfaction in seeing these hahits retained. 1894 

. T. Fowtrer Adamnan Introd. 77 While walking his 

ands were clasped under his habit. 

b. In the Greck Church: Lesser habit, the dress 
of the proficients or mouastics of the second degree. 
Greal or greal angelic habit, the dress of the 
monastics of the third degree, termed the perfects. 

1772 J.G. Kine Grk. Ch. Russia 366 (After completing 
their novitiate] they proceed to take the lesser habit or 
xnua, /bid., They take. .last of all, the great angelic habit. 

3. =Ripinc-Habit: A dress worn by ladies on 
horseback ; a lady’s riding-dress. 

(1666 Evetyn Diary 13 Sept., The Queene was now in her 
cavalier riding habit. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 104 P 3 The 
Model of this Amazonian Hunting-Habit for Ladies, was, 
as { take it, first imported from France.} 1798 JANE 
Austen Northang. Abb. (1870) Il. vi. 130 Her havi there- 
fore was thrown off with all possible haste. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlet ch, xvii, The’ elegant compromise betwixt 
male and female attire, which has now acquired, far excel- 
lence, the name of ahadit. 1855 Texxyson Aland 1. xx. i, 
Whether ‘The habit, hat, and feather, Or the frock and 
gipsy bonnet Be the neater and completer. 1879 WuytTeE- 
Metvitte Riding Recoll. vii. (ed. 7) 121 The habit and the 
side-saddle. 1882 Miss Brappon A/¢ Royal vii, The St. 
Aubyn girls were breakfasting in their habits and hats. 

II. External deportment, constitution, or appear- 
ance ; habitation. 


+ 4. Bearing, demeanour, deportment, behaviour; | 


posture. Ods. 
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1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. v. 60 Me semyth by 
semblaunt and by habyte that ye shold be Iustyce. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. ttt. i. 168 A stately man of habyte of 
chere and of maynten. 1586 Marvowe st Pt. Taméurl. 
1. ii, Noble and mild this Persian seems to be, If outward 
habit judge the inward man. 1613 Prracuas Pileriinaze 
(1614) 154 So of lying or other habit of body. 1642 RoGers 
Waaman 29 The habit and behaviour of this great Prince. 
1687 Septey Sella. ui. Wks. 1722 II. 136 What's the 
meaning of thts Habit? I never saw a man so overjoy‘d. 

5. Bodily condition or constitution. 

1576 Frente Panopl. Epist. Epit. Aijb, Of the habite 
of his body, or corporall proportion. -hee is a faire and well 
favoured Gentleman. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 354 Cardamon 
which..made them grow tetter, and be of a more active 
habit. 171: Appison Sfect. No. 3 ? 3 She would revive .. 
out of a wasting Distemper, into a Habit of the highest 
Health and Vigour. 1727-51 CuamBers Cycl., /7adtt, in 
medicine, is what we Hel ai call the temperament or 
constitution of the body; whether obtained by birth, or 
occasioned by the manner of living. 1782 PrirstLey Cor- 
rupt.Chr. 1. 2t1 A being. .of adelicate tender habit. 1791 
Burke App. Whigs Wks. V1. 136 To bring the patient to a 
betterhabit. 1812 Amvyot (Vindhaim 1. 4 A victim to a con- 
sumptive habit. 1844 Disraect Coxingsdy 1. i, Originally... 
of a spare habit, but now a little inclined to corpulency. 

+b. concr. The bodily ‘system’. +e. The outer 
part, surface, or external appearance of the body. 

b. 1589 Cocax Hazen Health (1636) 4 Least. .any of the 
excrements should hastily be received into the habit of the 
body. 1652 Frencu }’orksh. Spa x. 91 If it be retained in 
the habit of the body and veins. 1727-51 CHamBeExs Cyc/. 
s.v., Athing is said to eter the habit, when it becomes 
intimately diffused throughout the body, and is conveyed 
to the remotest stages of circulation, 1733 CHEYNE £uy. 
Malady tt. iii. § 2 (1734) 138 Water. .would. .dissolve these 
..Concretions..and help to carry them out of the Habit. 

C. 1652 Frexcn Forksh, Spa xii. 98 The humours being 
drawn outwardly towards the habit of the body. 1671 
Grew Anat, Plants in, ii. § 3 (1682) 127 Some Parts of 
Aer, may continually pass into the Body and Blood, by the 
Habit, or Pores of the Skin. 1725 N. Ropinsoxn 77%. 
Physick 316 Yhe crass, dispirited Serum settles in the 
Legs, and every where outwardly upon the Habit. 

6. Zool. and Bot. ‘The characteristic mode of 
growth and general external appearance of an 
animal or plant. Hence fransf.; e.g. in Cryst. the 
characteristic mode of formation of a crystal. 

1691 Ray Creation (1714) 22 The same imsect under a 
different Larva or Habit. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. 
xxxit. 492 You know them by their air, or habit, as 
botanists usually call it. 1826 Kersy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 
551 When..you know the name of one species, and find 
another of the same general habit. 1854 Hooker Himeal. 
Fruls. U1. xxi 99 Plants..of a tufted habit. 1870 —- Stud. 
Flora 34 Exotic species with the habit of Nasturtium. 
1875 Wuitney Life Lany. v.go Languages of other habit 
than ours. 1895 Story-MasKELYNE Crystallogr. vi. $ 151 
Such differences, then, may generally be held to indicate 
a mero-symmetrical habit. 

+7. Habitation, abode. [Soin OF.] Ods. rare. 

1603 Frorio A/ontaigne 1. xxii. (1632) 47 Our greatest 
vices make their first habit in us, from our infancie. 

III. Mental constitution, disposition, custom. 

8. The way in which a person is mentally or 
morally constituted; the sum of the mental and 


moral qualities; mental constitution, disposition, 


* character. 


¢ 1386 Cuarrcer Ant.'s T. 520 And shortly turned was al 
vp so doun Bothe habit and eek disposicioun Of hym. 1579 
Lyty Zupiues (Arb.) 53 If we respect more the outward 
shape, then the inward habit. 1621 Burton Ana. Jed. 
i, a xi. (165x) 30 The panetpal Habits are two in 
number, Vertue and Vice. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1692) 
181 It argues a good Habit of Mind. 1719 Youne Leverge 
1, i, You..suit the gloomy habit of mysoul. 1895 Bookman 
Oct. 27/1 The lecture plan and the lecturer’s habit of mind 
are visible throughout. ; 

9. A settled disposition or tendency to act in a 
certain way, esp. one acquired by frequent repe- 
tition of the same act until it becomes almost or 
quite involuntary ; a settled practice, custom, usage ; 
a-customary way or mauner of acting. (The most 
usual current sense. Properly said of living beings ; 


in mod. usc occasionally of inanimate things.) 

(There is no etymological ground for the distinctive use of 
‘habit’ foran acguired tendency ; but in philosophical lan- 
guage, such a sense occurs already in Cicero, Juv. 1, 25, 36, 
“habitum appellamus.. item corporis aliquam commodi- 
tatem, non natura datam, sed studio et industria partam’. 
The sense is late in Fr. and Eng. : Cotgr. has * Haést..also 
an habit; a fashion setled, a vse or custome gotten’.] 

168 Permie tr. Guasso’s Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 4b, By long 
studie and great contemplation..got an habite and custome 
to be melancholike. 159: SHAKS. Two Gent. v. iv. 1 How 
vse doth breed a habit ina man. 1647 Cowzey A/istress, 
Soul ii, That constant they as Habits grow. 1656 tr. 
Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 348 Habit is motion made 
more easy and ready by custom. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olcarius’ Voy. Ambass. 89 Being thus used from their 
Childhood, and that habit being as it were converted into 
a second nature. 1678 Cupwortn /xtel/. Syst. 158 Habits 
are said to be an Adventitious and Acquired Nature, and 
Nature was before defined by the Stoicks to be €ééts, or 
a //abit: so that there seems to be no other Difference 
between these two, than this, that whereas tbe One is 
Acquired by Teaching, Industry and Exercise; the other 
..is..inspired by the Divine Art and Wisdom. 1727 Swirt 
Gulliver w. xii, Although it be hard for a man late in life 
to remove old habits, 1834 Mepwin Augler in Wales 
1. 18 A dog who once takes to worry sheep never leaves off 
the habit. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Jetaph. (1877) 1. x. 178 
Both..are tendencies to action; but .. disposition properly 
denotes a ratural tendency, Aadit an acquired tendency. 


1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. 1.11. iii, System of Habits, ina word, | 


| 


HABIT. 


Fixed ways of acting and believing. Afvd. The chimney 
has a habit of smoking when the fire is first lighted. 

b. (Without a or Z/.): Custom, usage, use, wont. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xxii. § 8 But allowing his 
{Aristotle’s] conclusion, tbat virtues and vices consist in 
habit. 1658 Drvpen Ox the Death of Cromwell xxxvi, 
Faction now by habit does obey. 1690 Locke Huan, Uni. 
11, xxiii. (1695) 156 Which power or ability in Man of doing 
any thing, when it has been acquired by frequent doing the 
same thing, is that Idea, we name //adst. 1802 Patey Nat. 
Theol. xxvi. (1819) 449 Habit, the instrument of nature, is 
a great leveller; the familiarity which it induces, taking off 
the edge botb of our pleasures and of our sufferings 1876 
Mozcey Univ, Seri. vii. 151 It is of the nature of habit 
to make acts easier and easier. 

e. (Usually in Z/.) Applied to the natural or 
instinctive practices characteristic of particularkinds 
of animals, and to natural tendencies of plants. 

1774 Gotpso, .Wa?. Hist, 11.1. i, Many of its [the cat's} 
habits .. are rather the consequences of its formation. 
1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. 263 A singular ex- 
ception in the habits of creatnres of the feline species. 1852 
Woop Nat, Hist. (1862) 1. 584 Resembling the hare in 
general appearance and in many of its habits, the Rabbit ts 
readily distinguished .. by its smaller dimensions. 1880 
C.& F. Darwtn Joven. Pl. 128 Some relation between 
the habit of cotyledons rising vertically at night or going to 
sleep, and their sensitiveness. .to a touch. 

a. Li the habit (+ habits) of doing something: 
having a habit or custom of so doing. So fo fall 
or gel into the habit. 

1801 CHARLOTTE Situ Solrtary Wand. 11. 287 [He] 
had. .for near two years been in habits of occasional access to 
him. 1829 K. Dicsy Lroadst. Hon. 1.66 Some very wise and 
devout men have been in habits of reading these romances. 
1849 Macacray /fist. Eng. 1.176 He was little in the habit 
of resisting importunate solicitation. 1879 B. Taytor Sfat, 
Germ. Lit. 128 The world has fallen into a bad habit of 
naming everything after something else. 

+ 10. The condition of being accustomed to some- 
thing through having constantly to do with it; 
familiarity. Ov intimate habils: on intimate 
terms, familiar. (Cf. HaBItupE 3.) Obs. 

1886 B. Yorne tr. Guaszo's Civ. Conv. 1. 208b, Why 
.. cannot he discourse better of them, who hath had a 
longer and continuall habit in them? 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa u. 414 By getting an habite of their languages and 
customes. 1704 Hearne Duct, Hist. (1714) I. 399 Being 
brought up in this Discipline from Children, they acquir'd 
a Habit in Science. 1770 Burke /'7es. Discont. Wks. 
1842 I. 147 The habit of affairs, if, on one hand, it tends 
to corrupt the mind, furnishes it, on the other, with the 
means of better inforination. 1809 Scott Fam, Lett. 15 
Aug. (1894) I. 144 They are on most intimate habits. 1810 
Sporting Mag. 154 Those who were in the habits of his 
society. 1859 Lever Davenport Dunn ii. (1872) 20 ‘One 
gets a habit of the kind of people’, said Lady Lackington. 

V. Literal 1endering of L. habetus in Logic. 
+11. Logic. The eighth of the categories or pre- 
dicaments of Aristotle; Hlaving or possession: in 
Gr. €xew, L, habitus, (See CATEGORY 1.) Ods. 

(Like the other categories, very variously understood and 
misunderstood by writers on logic.) 

1588 Fraunct Lawters Log. 1, xi. 49b, The affirmative is 
called the habite, the negative the privation thereof. 1628 
T. Srescer Logict 93 Yo haue the habit, and to be de- 
prived of the habit are opposed. 1697 tr. Burgersdicins 
his Logic \. ix. 30 Habit is a manner after which clothes, 
or anything like clothes are put about the body, appended, 
or in any way adjoined to it. 1837 WHewecr “ist. Induct. 
Sc. (1857) 1. 209 The Categories are the ten heads under 
which assertions or predications may be arranged ;—sub- 
stance, quantity, relation, quality, time, place, position, 
hahit, action, passion. 

12. Comb., as (senses 1, 3) habit-bodice, 
-maker, -man, -shop, -skirl; babit-cloth, a light 
broadcloth used for 1iding-habits and other outer 
garments ; habit-shirt, a kind of chemisette with 
linen collar, worn by women under the outer bodice ; 
(sense 9 Aabil-bound adj., + habil-wese adv. 

1892 Daily News 2 July 6/7 The becoming *habit-bodice 
of old, cut away on the hips and fitting like a good glove. 
1819 P. O. Lond, Direct, 84 Yailors and *Habit-Makers. 
1769 Stratford Fubilee 1.1, 12 That valnable creature Mr. 
Pasquin the *habit-man. 1834 Prancne Brit. Costume 245 
A covering for the neck and throat, similar to what is now 
called a *habit-shirt. 1751 Exiza Heywoop Setsy Thought- 
fess 1. 40 The woman at the *habit-shop in Covent-garden. 
1894 Daly News 20 June 6/4 The *habit skirt of to-day is 
surmounted by a riding jacket, generally of a totally 
different colour. @1626 Br. ANDREWES Sev, xix. (1661) 
389 His vigour. -holdeth out *habit-wise. 

Habit, 2//.a. Sc. Law. Also 8 habite. [ad. 
L. habit-us, pa. pple. of hatére to have, hold.] 
Held, holden: in the legal phrase habit and 
repute, repr. a med.L. habitees et reputatus, in 
earlier times translated alden and repule (or 
repulil), i.e. held and reputed (to be so and so). 

{1503 Sc. Acts Fas. [V,c. 23 Pe woman .. beand repute 
& haldin as his lachtfull wif. 551-2 Eccles. Scot. Statuta 
135 Qua talium baptizatorum parentes communiter haben- 
tur et reputantur. 1681 Stair Just. Law Scot. w. xlv. 
§ 4 (1693) 704 In the serving of..terces of relicts, ‘com- 
monly holden and repute’ is sufficient.} 1753 Scots Alag. 
Sept. 469/1 As habite and repute a common .. thief. 1773 
Ersktne /nst. Law Scot. t. 86 It is presumed or inferred 
from cohabitation .. joined to their being habite, or held, 
and reputed, man and wife. 1861 W. Bert Dict. Law 
Scott. s.v. If the person..be habit and repute a thief—i.e. 
one who notoriously makes or helps his livelihood by 


thieving. /did. s.v. Execution, It is sufficient .. that the 
person .. shall have been at the time habit and repute 
qualified. 


HABIT. 


b. The phrase adit and repute is also used 
quasi-swbst. for: The fact of being commonly held 
and reputed (what is indicated by the context). 

1754 Erskine /?rinc. Sc. Law (1890) 57 If there has been 
cohahitation and habit and repute for a sufficient time after 
the parties were free to marry. 1838 W. Beit Dict. Law 
Scotl..s.v., ‘hus marriage may be constituted by habit and 
repute... So also habit and repute is an aggravation of a 
special act of theft. [By a recent Act, hadbitand repute isno 
longer made matter of charge in the libel.] 

Habit (habit), v. [a. F. Aabite-r to have deal- 
ings with, possess, cohabit, dwell, inhabit, ad. L. 
habit-aretohave possession of, inhabit, dwell, abide, 
f. habit., ppl. stem of Aabére : sec prec.] 

+1. intr. To dwell, abide, reside. sojourn. Oés. 

2@ 1366 Cuaucrr Rom, Rose 660 That in her swete song 
delyten In thilke places as they habyten. 1483 Caxton 
Cato A viij b, Many men habyten and dwellyn by fayth in 
the cytees. aisgz Greene Alphonsus 1. 1, Although he 
habit on the earth. 1649 Eart Mono. tr. Sexaudt’s Use 
Passious (1671) 36 Contraries cannot lodge or habit together. 

2. évans. To dwell in, inhabit. arch. 

1598 Hakt.uvt Voy. 1. 435 (R.) Some other towne or place 
habited, vpon or neer the border of it. 1601 HoLLtaxp 
Pliny J. 48 The shore of the 4thyopian Ocean, which now 
is habited. 1847 D. G. Mitcnert /resh Glean. (1851) 250 
Hinzelmann who once habited an old castle. 1891 H. 5. 
Merriman Prisoners 4& Captives 111. xi. 185 Unless they 
had habited different parts of the globe. 

3. To dress, clothe, attire. (Usually in fa. pple.’ 

1588 SHaks, 77¢. A.11. iii. 57 Oris it Dian habited like her? 
1656 Stantey //ist. Philos. v. (1701) 174/2 They went 
proudly habited. 1696 Bp. Patrick Commu. E.xod. xxix, 
The High Priest was first habited, and then his Sons. 
1737 Wuiston Fosefhus Antig, xvi. ili. § 2 He habited 
a great number of soldiers in their habit. 1866 Mrs. H. 
Woop St. Martin's Eve xxiv, To habit herselfas she deemed 
suitable for her journey. 1889 D. C. Murray Daugerous 
Catspaw 55 A group of girls, habited in white flannel. 


Jig, 1654 Trapp Comm. Ezra viii. 16 Good matter well 
habited. «@ 1658 Forp, etc. Witch Eduionton wu. ii, Thy 


liking is a Glass By which I'll habit my behaviour. 

+4. To accustom, familiarize, habitutte; Aa. 
pple. accustomed, practised, used (Zo or 27). Obs. 

1615 CHAPMAN Oaysss. v. (R.), O y’are a shrewd one; and 
so habited In taking heed. 1627-77 Fertuam Resolzes 
n. iv. 166 A generation of men.. That are so habited in 
falsehood. a 1661 Futter Worthies (1840) I]. 199 He was 
so habited to poisons, they became food unto hin. 1782 
Paine Let. Abbé Raynal (1791) 63 A mind habited to 
meanness and injustice. 1814 Soutuey Roderick xx. 11 
Habited in crimes. 

+ b. To tum into a habit, render habitual. Ods. 

1627-77 FertHam Resolves i. |xiii. 293 When Vices habit 
themselves into custom and manners. 1650 Futter JV/i.ct 
Contenipi. (1841) 204 Customary sins, habited in us by 
practice and presumption. 

Habitability hee:bitabiliti). [f next: see 
-yry.] The quality or fact of being habitable. 

1714 DerHam Astro- Theol. (1715) p. v, Concerning .. the 
Habitability of the Planets, and a Plurality of Worlds. 
1827 Black. Mag. XX11. 166 There's no kind of furniture 
like books :—nothing else can afford one an equal air of 
comfort and habitability. 1880 A. R, Wattace /sé. oa 
ix. 183 The very habitability of our globe is due to the 
equalising effects of the waters of the ocean. 


Habitable (hx‘bitab’l), a. Also 4 abitable. 
[a. F. Aaditadle (14th c. in Littré), ad. L. Aadsid- 
bilis, f. habitare to inhabit : see -ABLE.] 

1. Suitable for habitation or as a human abode; 
fit to live in, inhabitable; also a@dso/. the habit- 


able globe (cf. Gr. oitovpern). 

1388 Wyc.ir E-rod. xvi. 35 Til thei camen in to the lond 
abitable. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 62 We have gyuen 
her londe habytable. 1555 Eprn Decades Contents, The 
description of the north regions: and howe they are habit- 
able. 1660 Hickerincity, Yamaica (1661) 3 That vulgar 
division of the World into Zones habitable..and inhabit- 
able. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vii. 157 A glimps of Light, 
conveyd so farr Down to this habitable. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone L. 195 The habitable part of the building. 1838 
Dicxens Nich. Nick. xi, A couple of rnoms..which some 
kind of attempt had been made to render habitable. 

+2. Able or ready to dwell. Obs. rare. 

1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 68 All the virtues are as 
habitable, and as content to dwell with the meanest Subject 
as the mightiest Monarch. 

Hence Ha‘bitableness, the quality of being 
habitable; fitness for habitation, Ha*bitably adv., 
in a habitable manner. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbad. (1713) 13 In respect of 
its habitableness it is as rightly termed an Earth. 
a1691 Boye Hist. Air (1692) 78 To prove not only the 
habitableness, but healthfulness of that climate and country. 
1828 WesstTerR cites Forsytu for Hadbitably. 1843 Mrs. 
Cartyte Lett. 1. 239 The public rooms are in a state of 
perfect habitableness again. 


+ Ha‘bitacle. Obs. exc. Aisi. [a. F. hadztacle 
(12th c. in Littré) ad, L. hadbstacul-2em dwelling- 
place, f. haéstire to inhabit.] 

1. A dwelling-place, habitation. 

13.. Coer de L. 4149 Thomas..an other stone i-slong To 
ser Mahouns habitacle. 1382 Wycuir Acts xii. 7 Li3t schoon 
azen in the habytacle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 225/2 
Thenne went cristofer to this ryuer & made there his 
habitacle for hym. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems Ixxxv. 14 Haile, 
Alphais habitakle! a neo! Boyte Hist. A tr (1692) 167 Our 
bed..which in this little habitacle was not far from the fire. 
1829 SoutHey Efist. in Anniversary 11 Fortune hath set 
his happy habitacle Among tbe ancient hills. 
jig. and tranusf. 1382 Wyciir “ph. ii. 22 Be 3e bildid to 
gidere irto the habitacle of God, in the Hooli Gost. ¢ 1450 
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tr. De Jmitatioue ui xxvii. 96 Bringe oute of be habitacle 
of myn herte all maner of derkenes. a@igss Branrorp 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 356 These our corruptible habitacles, 
wherein weabide the Lord’sleisure. 1684 tr. Bouet’s Slere. 
Coupit... 6 The Bloud-vessels (those genuine Habitacles 
of noxious Vapours). 

2. A canopied niche in the wall of a building. 

¢ 1384 CuHaucer //. Fame 1. 104 And eke in each of the 
pinnacles Weren sundry habitacles. 1875 Parker Gloss. 
Archit., [1abitacle,..applied also to a niche for a statue. 
fbid. sv. Tabernacle, Vabernacles were also called Maisons, 
Habitacles, Hovels, and Ilousings in ancient contracts. 


+ Habitacule. Ods. [ad. L. habitaculum 
(also fonnd in Eng. use); see prec.} =prec. 1. 
€ 1374 Cuaucer Soeth. u. pr. vii. 44 (Camb. MS.) In the 
clos of thilke lytul hahytacule [v»*. habitacle}. 1517 Tor. 
KINGTON (rlgr. (1884) 20 The hahitacule and lordshippe of 
Kyng Mynos. [1651 Bices ez isp. » 112 The topick 
habitaculum of that contagion.] 
[RL OF: 


+ Ha‘bitance. Ods. In 6 -aunce. 
habilance, {. habiter to dwell: see -ance.] A 
dwelling-place, habitation. 

1690 Srenser FQ. u. vii. 7 What art thou, man 
here in desert hast thine habitaunce ? 

Habitancy /ha-bitansi . [f. next : see -ancy.] 

1. Kesidence as an inhabitant; inhabitance. 

1792 J. Devxnap /Jist. New-//ampsh. VV. 268 The qnali- 
fications of a representative are two years’ habitancy. 1819 
W. S. Rose “ett. 1. 131 Ilospitals .. turning upon some 
miserable qnestion of hatanes within very confined limits. 

2. Inhabitedness, populousness. rare. 

1837 Blackw. Alag. XLU. 735 An escape from the close 
air and crowded habitancy of the streets. 

3. Body or mass of inhabitants collectively. 

1832-3 De Quincey Tradit. Rabbins Wks. 1860 XIV. 
267 Those [persons] do not comprehend the whole habitancy 
of this well-stocked house, 1862 F, Haut in Yrul, Asiat, 
Soc. Bengal 1 \ts habitancy may at one time have com- 
peied with that of London, 


Habitant ‘hee-bitant’, a. and sé, Also 5 aby-, 
5-6 -aunt’e. [a. I. Aadilani, ad. 1. habilant-em, 
pr. pple. of Aadbztare to dwell in, inhabit.] 

A. adj. \nhabiting, indwelling. 

1856 R, A. VAUGHAN A/ystics (1860) IT. x11. i. 230 A habi- 
tant spirit. 

B. sé. 1. One who dwells or resides ina place ; 


a resident, inhabitant, indweller. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos Prol. 10 This present hoke is 
necessarye to alle cytezens and habytaunts in townes. 
c1goo Melusiue xxx. 221 Thabytants of the Cyte. 1830 
PatsGr. 228/2 Habytaunt, a dweller. 1583 STANYHURST 
/Eueis wi, (Arb) 74 The habitans in vallye remayned. 
1642 Howe tt For. Traz. (Arb.) 86 The various habitants of 
the Earth. a@1721 Prior Cadlimachus t. 5 To Heaven's 
great habitants, 1826 Disraeu Viv. Grey iv. vi, The 
little city of which he was now an habitant. 

Jig. 1667 Mitton P. “. x. 588 Sin, there in power 
before, Once actual, now in body, and to dwell Habitual 
habitant. 1818 Byron Ch. Har, iv. cxxi, O Love! no 
habitant of earth thou art. 

| 2. (pronounced abetan; pl. oftenasformerly in F. 
habitans). Anative of Canada (also of Louisiana 
of French descent; one of the race of original 
French colonists, chiefly small farmers or yeomen. 

1836 Sir F. B. Heap 28 Oct. in Narrative vi. (1839) 130 
The real interests of the French 4aéitaus of Lower Canada. 
1839 Eart of DurHam Ref. Brit. N. Aimer. 19 Members of 
the family of some habitant. 1855 W. Irvinc H/ashiugton 
II. viii. 96 To ascertain the feelings of the Aaditans, or 
French yeomanry. 1856 Oxtmstep Slave States 682 A 
hamlet of cottages, occupied by Acadians, or what the 
planters call Aaéitans, poor white, French Creoles. 1881 
Harper's Mag. Nov. 823 Pirogue as the habitants call it. 

Habitat (hebitet’. [a. L. Aaditat, 3rd pers. 
sing. pres. tense of Aaditare, U7. ‘it inhabits’, in 
Floras or Faunas, written in Latin, introducing the 
natural place of growth or occurrence of a species. 
Hence, taken as the technical term for this.] 

Nai, Hist. The locality in which a plant or 
animal naturally grows or lives ; habitation. Some- 
times applied to the geographical area over which 
it extends, or the special locality to which it is 
confined; sometimes restricted to the particular 
station or spot in which a specimen is found ; but 
chiefly used to indicate the kind of locality, as 
the sea-shore, rocky cliffs, chalk hills, or the like. 

[1762 Hupson Flora Anglica 70 Common Primrose— 
Habitat in sylvis sepibuset ericetis ubique.] 1796 WiTHER- 
inc Brit, Plants Dict. Terms (ed. 3) 62 Haditatio, the 
natural place of growth of a plant in its wild state. This is 
now generally expressed by the word Habitat. 1809 Ediu, 
Rev. XV. 127 It has also flowered..after having been 
transferred from its native faditat. 1817 J. Brappury 
Trai. 7 A catalogue of some of the more rare plants in the 
neighbourhood of St. Louis. .together with their habitats. 
1840 E. Newman Brit. Ferns (1844) 255 The Black Spleen- 
wort. .occurs on rocks as a native habitat. 1857 H. Mitte 
Test. Rocks i. 9 The sea is everywhere now..the great 
habitat of the Alge. 1874 J. A. Atten.in Coues Birds 
NN. W, 294 A mixed race has been long known to exist in 
the region where their habitats adjoin. 

b. Hence generally: Dwelling-place; habitation. 

1854 Lowe. Cambridge 30 Vrs. Ago Pr. Wks. 1890 1. 48 
But every thing is not a Thing, andall things are good for 
nothing out of their natural Zaé7tat. 1869 Miss Mutock 
Woman's Kingd. V1. 54 He reached at Iast Brook Street, 
that favourite habitat of physicians. 1871 Earte P&ilo?. 
Eng. Tongue § 372 This word [splotch] has its habitat in 
Oxfordshire. 1876 GLapstone Homeric Syuchr. 83 Pleas 
. for accepting an Asiatic origin and Aaditat for Homer. 
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HABITED. 


Habitate (hebite't , v. rave. [f. L. haditai., 
ppl. stem of habztare to dwell; but by Burton 
used asa derivative of Habit sé,] a. zutr. Todwell. 
+ b. drans, Tohabituate; = Hanit v. 4. Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat. WVel.1. ii. 1. vi, They being now habi- 
tared to such meditations and solitary places, can indure no 
company. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Owd's Fasti v. 626 Mars 
habitates in the city of his son. /67d. vi. 936 She doth 
habitate On ‘Viber's banks. 

Habitation ‘hebitz'-fan). Also 4 abitacioun. 
(a. F. hadi-, abttation (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. hadbtlatién-em, {. habildre to dwell, inhabit. 

*“ Habitacion” in whiche 4 is written and nat sounded 
with ns.’ Palsgr. 1530, p. 17.) 

1. The action of dwelling in or inhabiting as 
a place of residence ; occupancy by inhabitants. 

©1374 Cnaucer Boeth. u. pr. vii. 44 (Camb. MS.) A ryhet 
streyt place tothe habytasyoun ofmen. c 1386 — Sfouk's 7. 
226 Ile was out cast of mannes compaignye With asses was 
his habitacioun. ¢ 1410 Hocci.xve Alother of God 137 The 
habitacion Of the holy goost.. Be inmynherte, 1568 Grar- 
ton (tite) A Chronicle..deduced from the Creation of the 
Worlde, unto the first habitation of thys Islande. 1667 
Mittos 7, £. vu, 622 Every Starr perhaps a World Of 
destind habitation. 1726 Suetvocke Voy round World 
(1757) 55 Excepting the plantations, and places of habitation. 
1897 Daily Chrou. 1 Feb. 7/4 The premises to be closed.. 
uni they were made fit for human habitation. 

2. concr. A place of abode or residence: cither 
the region or cotmtry inhabited, or (now more 
usually, a honse, cave, or other particular dwelling- 
place of man or aniinal, 

1382 Wyck Acts i. 20 The habitacioun [1388 abitacioun] 
ofitiim be maad desert, and be there not that dwellith in it. 
€ 1477 CAxtox Juson 70b, Hit pleseth me right well that 
this noble countre be your habitacion. 1598 Barret 7heor. 
Warres vy. ii. 129 Whether the most habitations of the 
Citie be on high above the alture of the wals. 1662 J. 
Davirs tr. Olearius’ Woy, Ambass, 67 They had no Cities, 
nor setled Habitations, but liv’d in Woods. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 138 These indeed, seem'd to have been the habita- 
tion of some Animal. 1748 F. Smitu Voy. Dise. 1. 184 
The Habitations of the Indians (which we call Cabbins or 
Tents) are sufficiently wretched. 1859 W. Cots Q. of 
Sfearts (1875) 44 The nearest habitation to ours was 
situated about a mile and a half off. 1860 Tyspatt Glace. 
1t. iii. 246 To render the planet a comfortable habitation for 
beings constituted like ourselves. 


Jig. 1535 Covenpace //aé iii. 11 The Sonne und Mone 
reinayned still in their habitacion. 1548-77 Vicary Avat. 


ili. (1888) 24 The head of man‘is the habitation or dwelling 
lace of the reasonable soule. 1597 SHaks. 2 /fen. 7,1. 
lii. 89 An habitation giddy, and vnsure Hath he that buildeth 
on the vulgar heart. 
+b. The Jewish tabemacle. Oés. 

1535 CoverDALe Nu. vii. 1 Whan Moses had set vp the 
Habitacion and anoynted it, and sanctifyed it. 

3. The name adopted for local branches of the 
‘Primrose League’, a political association estab- 
lished in 1883. ‘Said to have been suggested by 
that of ‘lodge’, used by Masonic societies; cf. 
also ‘tent’, ‘grove’, and the like, similarly used.) 

1885 /’riusvose League 13 As a Diploma is issued to every 
Member, Habitations must be careful to send in the Declara- 
tions of every Knight, Dame, or Associate to the Registrar 
for enrolment. 1892 Primrose League in Albemarle Rev. 
Jan. 11 The first Habitation started was for the district of 
the Strand. /é7d. 13 In drawing up the rules it was sought 
..to give the affair rather a Masonic character. .Accord- 
ingly the local committee was called a Habitation. 1895 
Times 15 Nov. 6/1 A meeting of the Arthur Balfour Habi- 
tation of the Primrose League. 

4. Asettlement. [After F. Aadilation.] 

sss Epes Decades (Arb,) 45 TYhe interpretacion of cer- 
teyne wordes. Colonic, an habitacion. [1809 KENDALL 7 raz. 
1. ii. 9 In Europe, we speak of settlements, either in a more 
general sense than colonies, or as included within colonies. 
The French call them //aditations.] 1825 WATERTON H’and. 
S. Amer. 1.1. 101 From Simon's to the great fall there are 
five habitations of the Indians..These habitations consist 
of from four to eight huts situated on about an acre of 


ground. 

Habitative (hebitctiv, a. vare. [f. L. ppl. 
stem hadbilal- (see HABITATE, + -1VE.] Of or per- 
taining to habitation or occupancy by inhabitants. 

1888 A rchzol, Rev, Mar. 51 The students of Tofononias- 
tigue, as the French call the modern science of ‘ habitative 
nomenclature’. 

Habitati-vity. zave. fad. F. hadilativité: 
ef. prec. and -1Ty.J ‘The instinct which attaches 
a person to his own special country or manner of 
living’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886. 

+ Ha-bitator. Obs. rare. fa. L. 
dweller, agent-n. from /habitare to dweil.] 
dweller, inhabiter, resident. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. vi. x. 325 The longest day 
in Cancer is longer untous, then that in Capricorne unto the 
Southerne habitator. 

(f. Hapir z.] 


Habited (hex:bitéd), pA/. a. 

1. Dwelt in, inhabited. arch. 

1866 Edin. Rev. CX XIV. 184 The habited and uninhabit- 
able portions of the globe. 

2. Clothed, dressed. 

1807 Rosixson Archzrol. Greca § 10 p. Ix, Statues of the 
Habued Graces. 1865 Sat. Rev. 2 Dec. 696/1 How little 
has been done..to elevate the habited man above the 
naked savage ! . 

+3. That has become habitual; commonly 
practised ; accustomed. Oés. ; 

1605 VersTeGaNn Dec. /ntell. ii. (1628) 53 This antient and 


hakitator 
A 


HABITION. 


7 


habited vice. 1651 tr. Life Father Sarfi (1676) 101 Not | (Sometimes opposed to actually: cf. prec. 1, aud 
superstition, but a constant tenacity, and an habited custoin. | 


+Habition. Olds. rare. In 6 habycyon. [ad. 
late L. Aabition-en, n. of action f. habére to have.] 
? Holding, having ; or living, cohabiting. 

1so2z Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1v. xiii. 204 By 
habycyon carnal} in fornycacyon. 

Habitual ‘habitival), a. (sé.) [ad. med.L. 
habitual-is, f. habttus Hantr.] 

A. adj. +1. Philos. and Theol. Velonging to 
the ‘habit’ or inward disposition (see Hanir sé. 
$); inherent or latent in the mental constitution. 

With various shades of meaning, as /a) latent in the mind 
or memory, though nut exhibited in action, as in habitual 
knowledge or cognition (in the Scotist philosophy’), know- 
ledge latent in the memory, and capable of being called up 
when occasion presents itself; (4) latent or inherent in the 
character, even when not in active exercise (= Dtsrositive). 
as in habitual faith, grace, righteousness, etc., often opposed 
to ‘actual’; (c) potential, virtual, though not practically 
exercised, as in habitual jurisdiction; (¢) inherent, native, 
as opposed to acquired, artificially assumed, or studied; 
(e) subjective, as opposed to ‘ objective’. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. W. de W. 1531) 1696, The attencyon 
that we oght to haue in prayer must be..not altogyder 
actuall nor onely habituall. a@1535 More /IV&s. 732 (R.) 
The habituall belief is in the childe, verye beliefe. though 
it be not actuall belicuing and thinking vpon the faith, 
as the habituall reason is in the childe very reason, though 
it be not actual] reasoninge and making of sillogismes. 
crs8s Hooker Disc. Justification § 21 The difference of 
the which operations. .maketh it needfull to put two kindes 
likewise of sanctifying righteousnesse, //abifnall, and 
Actuall, Habituall, that holynesse, wherewith our soules are 
inwardly indued, the same instant, when first wee begin to 
bee the Temples of the holy Ghost. 1615 D. Dyke J/yst. 
Self-deceivine 114 There 1s a double both keeping and 
breaking of the commandments, habitual and actual. c 1656 
Bramuacy Reféic, iv. 160 With the Romanists themselues 
1 distinguish between habitual] and actuall Jurisdiction. 
1669 Coxaine Joes 74 Her sweet Conditions all the ver- 
tues were, Not studied but habitual in her. a 1716 Soutu 
(J.) Artis properly an habitnal knowledge of certain rules 
and maxims. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamitton Logéc tl. vi. (1860) 
1. 52 By Objective or Systematic logic is meant that com- 
plement of doctrines of which the Science of Logic is made 
up; by Subjective or Habitual logic is meant the specu- 
lative knowledye of these doctrines which any individual., 
may possess. 

2. Of the nature of a habit; fixed by habit; 
existing as a scttled practice or condition; con- 
stantly repeated or continued ; customary. 

1611 Cotcr., Hadttnal, hahituall ; customarie, continuall, 
1616 Buttoxar Engl, Expos., llabitnalt, growne to a habit 
by long custome. 1635 J. Havwarptr. Biond?s Banish td 
Virg. 128 To deprive women of their natural] feares, though 
she beleeved them to be rather habitual] than naturall. 
1681 tr. Belon’s Alyst. Physick \ntrod., Ina Tertian Ague, 
when it is fix'’d and habitual for many days. 168% R. II. 
School Recreat, 25 Repeat them ‘till it becomes habitual to 
him, to keep his Ground certain, advance .. and observe a 
due Time. 1790 Burke Fr. Kev. Wks. V. 253 Habitual 
dissoluteness of manners. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. Trav. I. 
108 An Englishman’s habitual diffidence and awkward- 
ness of address. 1859 Darwin Orig, Spec. viii. (1873) 205 
How unconsciously many habitual actions are performed. 
1880 L. STEPHEN Pofe iv. 92 The thin, drawn features wear 
the expression of habitual pain. 

b. ¢ransf. Of an agent: That habitually does 
or is what is denoted by the noun; constantly or 
customarily occupied in a practice. Of a volcano: 
Constantly or frequently active or in eruption. 

1825 Macautay /iss., Melton (1854) 5 A habitual drunkard, 
1830 LyeLe Princ. Geol. 1. 329 [He] supposed it to have been 
once a great habitual volcano, like Vesuvius. 1869 Act 32 
§ 33 Vict. c. 99. § t This Act may be cited as The Habitual 
Criminals Act, 1869. 1875 HlamERTON [utell. Life 1. ili. 20 
Almost all English people are habitual tea-drinkers. 

3. Commonly or constantly uscd; usual, accus- 


tomed. 

a 1654 SELDEN 7atle-7. (Arb ) 100 Proverbs are habitual 
to a Nation, being transmitted from Father to Son, 1759 
Suenstone Rural Elegance 202 Vh' habitual scene of hil! 
and dale. 1820 Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. Il. 16 ‘The 
whale-fishers.. who most distinguished themselves by their 
habitual success in capturing tho-e formidable creatures. 
1863 Gro, Exvtot Romola 11. xxxit, A low stool .. was 
Romola's habitual seat when they were talking together. 

B. ellipt. as sb. +1. A latent or inherent affec- 
tion of the soul (cf. A. 14). Obs. rave. 

1650 O. Sevewick Christ the Life 22 For the Habituals 
of Grace..and..for the Comfortables of Grace. 

2. A habitual criminal, drunkard, etc. co/log. 

1884 Gi. Words 398/2 As a body the ‘habituals’ are no 
doubt rightly labelled dangerous. 1895 Daily Vews 13 
Apr. 5/1 Four ‘habituals’ at ten grains a day in every 
thousand people, would practically account for the whole 
of the opium lawfully consumed. 

Iience Habitua‘lity, the quality or state of being 
habitual, habitualness ; in quot. 1858, the state of 
being fixed in old habits. Habi‘tualize v. /vaus., 
to render habitual. 

1768-74 Tucker Lf, Nat. (1852) Il. 517 With the sole 
expectation of rivetting and habitualizing the three virtues 
thereby in our hearts. 180x W. Taytor in AJonthly Alag. 
XII, 403 Adjectives tn ive, as communicative, conducive, 


expressive. .bear to the participles present .. the relation of | 


habituality to actuality. 1858 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. 1. ui. 
vili. (1872) 189 With our ponderous Austrian depth of Habitu- 
ality and indolence of Intellect. : 
Habitually (habitivali), adv. [-Ly 2.] 
sea WN ith respect to habit, disposition, or con- 
stitution; inherently, essentially; potentially. 


DISPOSITIVELY 1.) Oés. 

1597 Hooker £cct. Pol. v. lv. §6 The gifts and virtues 
which Christ as man hath above men: .make him really and 
habitually a man more excellent than we are. a 1639 W. 
WuatELey Prototypes 1. v. (1640) 50 Though Adam were 
perfect habitually yet not actually, I meane though hee 
bad an ability to attaine perfect knowledge of God and the 
creatures, yet hee had not yet actually gotten all such 
knowledge. 1660 Boxp Scut. Reg. 70 Our Anabaptists, 
and Puritans... pretend that the Government originally 
proceedeth and babitually resideth in the people. 1671 
Fravet Fount. Life vii. 19 If you stand not Habitually 
ready to leave fatber [etc.]. 

2. Inthe way of habit or scttled practice ; con- 
stantly, usually, customarily. 

1682 Str T. Browne Chr. Aor. 1, xxx, Often repeated acts 
make us habitually evil. 1790 Burke / 7. Rev. Wks. V.94 
Supreme authority placed in the hands of men not tiene 
habitually to respect themselves. 1883 FRoupE in Contemp. 
Rev. XLIV.3 A God-fearing man, who prayed habitually 
at his children’s bedside. 


Habitualness. [f. as prec.+-NESs.] The 
quality or state of being habitual ; customarincss. 

1668 Witktxs Real Char. tn. vil. 337 The use of the first 
Particle, is to denote the Habitualness of any such thing. 
arjzg S. Crarke Serm, cxliv. Wks. 1738 I]. 188 Vhe 
Habitualness of our Obedience. 1860 Pusey Ain. Proph. 
489 The prophet expresses the habitualness of these visita- 
tions by a vivid present. 

+ Habituary, 2. Obs. rare. f[ad. L. type 
*habituari-us, f. habitus Wasit.] = HABITUAL 2. 

1627 F. E. Hist, Edw. 1] (1680) 3 How difficult a thing 
it was to invert the course of Nature. .confirm'd by continu- 
ance of practice, and made habituary by custom. 

+ Habituate (habittiz,ct), pp/. a. Obs. [nd. 
L. habitudtus, pa. pple. of habitudre: sce next.] 

1, Made or become habitual ; formed intoa habit ; 
established by repetition or continuance. 

1526 iler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 94), When it is habit- 
uate by custome, 1689-90 Temp.e £ss. Heroick Virtue 
vi. VJiod.), Either native, or habituate. 1720 Wetton Suffer. 
Son of God 1. ii. 33 In an habituate course to pursue its 
Dictates. 

2. Of a person: Grown accustomed (¢o a thing) ; 
established in a habit or custom (= HABITUAL 2 b). 

1606 Bp. ANDREWES Sev. II. 203 That we might grow 
habituate in grace. 1626 Bacon Syfva § 383 Islanders 
habituate to moist airs. 1679 J. GoopMan Penit. ardonet 
tt. 1. (1713) 143 An old habitnate sinner. 


Habituate (habittiz cit), v. [f L. hadrtuat., 
ppl. stem of Aab?tudre to bring into a concition, f. 
haittus condition, Habit. Cf. F. hadituer.] 

tl. trans. To render (anything) habitual, forin 


into a habit. Ods. 

a 1613 Oversury Newes from Sea Wks. (1856) 181 Small 
fawlts habituated, are as dangerous as little leakes unfound. 
1615 BarGRAVE Serm. E iij, No injury..could habituate in 
him an Italianate and eternall malice. 1649 Br. Hate 
Cases Conse. iv. (1654) 25 A practice that is now so habit- 
uated amongst all nations. 

2. To fix (any one) in a habit; to accustom éa, 
familiarize cozth. Ja. pple. Used, accustomed. 
Const. fo tin, t into, + with), fo do something. 

1530 PatsGr. 5677/1 And I may ones habytuate hym inthis 
condiscyon, all is safe. 1628 'T. Spencer Logick 61 A man 
that is habituated with righteousnesse. 1630 BraTuwair 
Eng, Gentlenr, (1641) 4 ‘Yo.. habituate him to a more 
yenerous forme. a 1680 Cuarnock Attrib. God (1834) I. 4 

e that habituates himself in some sordid lust. 1703 
Moxon Jfeckh. Exerc. 202 By Use you must habituate your 
self to let the edge of your Tool bear upon the Work when 
the Pole .. comes down, 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 308 In 
minds not habituated to accurate thinking. 

absol. 1689. Atwoon Ld. C.-F.lferbert's Acc. Examined 
58 Mischiefs more remote. .may habituate to Corruption. 

+3. To scttle as an inhabitant (77 a place). Ods. 
[After F. hadbituer.] 

1603 FLorio Montaigne (1634) 548, 1 shall never be .. so 
strictly habituated tn my country, that I would follow him. 
1695 Tempve Jotrod. Hist. Eng. Wks. II. 584 (L.) Many 
. gentlemen left their families habituated in these countries. 

4. To rcsort to habitually, to frequent. /..S. 

mg *Ouipa’ Fitz's Etection (Tauchn.) 185 Lounge in 
the bay window, habituate the coulisses and employ.. other 
..methods for killing time. 1883 National Baptist (U.S.) 
XIX. 769 The places which he habituated and glorified. 


Habituated, 7//. 2. [f. prec. vb. +-ED 1.] 

+1. Made habitual, formed into a habit. Oés. 

1615 T. Avams Blache Devil? 55 Any unmortified, habit- 
uated, affected sinne. 1653 Manton Exp. Yames ii, 13 
Habituated dispositions, good or bad. 

2. Fixed in a habit, accustomed. 

1619 Jer. Dyke Counterpoyson 8 A man may fall into 
these sinnes, and yet not be an habituated sinner. 1655 
R. Younce Agst. Drunkards 6 An habituated, infatuated, 
incorrigible, cauterized Drunkard. 1874 Birackie SeY-Cxlt. 
47 To prevent the stomach from hecoming the habituated 
slave of any ktnd of food. ; 

Habituation (habitix,é:fan). [ad. med.L. 
habituation-em, n. of action f. Aabétudre: see 
above, Cf. obs. F. habstuation.] 

+1. The action of rendering or becoming habi- 
tual; formation of habit. Ods. 

¢ 1449 Pecock Refr. un. xix. 415 Habituacioun and cus- 
tom. 1673 O. Warker £axc. 90 The inclinations and dis- 
positions, which hy our own industry and habituations are 
turned now into natural. : ; 

2. The action of habituating or accustoming, or 
the condition of being habituated (¢o something). 


HABITUR. 


1816 KeatInce Tyav. (1817) 11. 12 Such is the effect of 
habituation, that .. if passing a river, he hardly puts down 
bis head in effort todrink. 1890 Spectator 4 Oct., Power to 
endure is most usually the result of habituation to work. 

Habitude (hebitivd), Also 5 abitude. [a. 
FP. habitede (14th c. in Littré) disposition, habit, 
ad. L. Aabitido condition, plight, habit, appearance, 
f. habit-, ppl. stem of habére.] 

\ 1. Manner of being or existing; constitution; 
inherent or cssential character ; mental or moral 
constitution, disposition; usual or characteristic 
bodily condition, temperament: = Hair sé. 5, 8. 
¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 65 Pe leche muste loke be dis- 
Fae pe abitude, age, vertu, and complexicun of him 
at is woundid. 1540 Morysine Vives’ Introd. Wysd. 
Biv b, Helthe is a temperat habytude of the bodye, 1579~ 
80 Norta Plutarch (167€) 996 Vertue proceeding from 
the sincere habitude of the Spirit. 1597 Suaxs. Lover's 
Compt. 114 His real habitude gave life and grace To ap- 
pertainings and to ornament. 1603 HoLtanp Plxiarch's 
Mor. 9 Bodily exercise .. addeth thereto a good hahitude 
and strong constitution. 1677 GaLe Crt. Gentifes 1. 86 
Because they had not evetio,a good habitude of soul. 1796 
Kirwan Edew, Alin, (ed. 2) 1. Pref. 7 By a happy com- 
parison of the habitudes of the adjacent fossils. 1870 
Proctor Other Worlds 8 Various as are the pbysical habi- 
tudes whicb we encounter as we travel over the surface of 
our globe. 


+2. Manner of Leing with relation to something 


else ; relation, respect. Cds. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just. 1v. 123 He is so conteined 
in the Sacrament, that he abideth in heauen : and we ce- 
termyne no other presence but of habitude. 1587 GoLpinc 
De Mornay 89 Tbere isa Father, a Sonne, and a habitude 
of them both, which wee would haue called the Loue, the 
Union, or the kindnesse of them, that is to wit, the Holy 
Ghost. 1597 Morrey /wtrod. 3/us. Annot., The habitude 
(which we call proportion) of one sound to another. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. vi. iii, 288 The habitude of tbis 
inferiour globe unto the superiour. 1690 Locke //man. Und. 
iv. xi. § 14 The same Ideas having immutably the same 
Halitudesone to another, 1732 Berkevey Alciphr, ww. § 21 
Proportion. . signifies the habitude or relation of one quantity 
to another, 

tb. Lu full habitude: to the full extent, wholly, 
entirely. Cds. rare. Cf. 27 all respects.) 

@ 1661 Fuii.er Worthies (1840) 1. 165 Although I believe 
not the report in full habitude. 

+3. Familiar relation or acquaintance; fami- 
liarity, intimacy; association, intercourse. Oés. 
(Cf. [Lani sé. 10.) 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xvii. Notes 271 Most kinde habi- 
tude then was twixt him and the Pope. 165§ Evetyn 
Mem. (1857) 111. 65 The discourse of some with whom I 
have had some habitudes since my coming home. 1768: 74 
Tucker Zt. Nat. (1852) 11. 314 The entertainment found 
among their play-fellows, and habitude with the rest of the 
family. 1796 Burke Lett. Noble Ld. Wks. VIN. 56, I have 
lived for a great many years in habitudes with those who 
professed them. ‘ ; 

+ b. concr. A person with whom one is familiar; 
an associate, acquaintance. Obs. rare. 

1676 EtuHerrnce Man of Mode iv. i, La Corneus aud 
Sallyes were the only habitudes we had. 

4. A disposition to act in a certain way, arising 
either from natural constitution, or from frequent 
lepetition of the same act; a customary or usual 
inode of action: =HIAbiT sd. 9. 

1603 Fiorio A/ontaigne u. xi. (1632) 235 A man shall 
plainly perceive in the minds of these two men .. so perfect 
an habitude unto vertue, that [etc]. 1642 MarcomBeEs in 
Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1888) IV. 234 Beter for a yong 
Gentleman not to haue Learned under another then to haue 
taken an ill habitude. 1683 Drypen Life Plutarch 21 An 
habitude of commanding his passions in order to his health. 
1736 Butter Anal. t. v. § 2 Many habitudes of life, not 
given by nature, but which nature directs us to acquire. 
1766 //ist, Europe in Aun, Reg. 14/1 Attachment to those 
habitudes which they derived from thcir ancestors. 1805 
Syp. Smitu Mor. Philos. xvii. (1850) 242 All the great habi- 
tudes of cvery species of animals have repeatedly been 
proved to be independent of imitation. 1829 Lanpor 
Jnag. Cont. Wks. 1846 1. 367/2 The habitude of nearly three 
niouths renders this food..more commodious to my studies 
and more conducive tomy sleep. 1837 Blackw. Alag. XL11. 
233 The bird, contrary to his habitude, was roosting on a 
lower perch. 

b. (Without @ or #7.) =Hasir sé. 9 b. 

1599 Jas. 1 BactA. Awpov (1682) 28 Which... by long habi- 
tude, are thought rather vertue than vice among them. 
¢1704 Prior Henry & Emmta 463 Brought by long habitude 
from bad to worse, 1751 JoHNSoN Kambler No. 98 ® 11 
[They] can be learned only by habitude and conversation. 
1826 Soutney in Q. Rev. 307 The natural effect of local 
habitude is to produce local attachment. 1889 Spectator 

Nov. 642/2 In the new land .. the fetters of habitude 
fall off and the cultivated man will work like the hind. 

+5. Chem. ( pl.) Ways of acting or ‘ behaviour’ 
of one substance z7/# another; reaction. Obs. 

1793 Hove in Phit. Trans. Edin. (1798) 1V. 10 Habitudes 
of Strontian mineral with acids. 1818 Farapay £.x/. Kes. 
xxxii. (1826) 183 Most authors .. bave noticed its habitudes 
with sulphuric acid. 1832 G. R. Porttr Porcelain & G/. 
78 Trial should be made of the habitudes of different colours 
in combination with their flux. . 

|| Habitué (abitive).  [F. Aadbitud (fem. -de), pa. 
pple. of Aabituer to Haxituate, to bring into 
a habit.] One who has the habit of going to or 
frequenting a place ; a habitual visitor or resident. 

1818 J. W. Croxer Frnt. 7 Dec. in C. Papers (1884) 1. iv. 
122 The habitués of Oatlands give her étvennes and receive 
tbem in return from her. 1841 Lever C, O'.Vadley xxvii, 


HABITUOUS. 


A smile in which any habitud of the house woulda have read 
our fate, 1849 ‘I'Hackeray Pendennis xxviii, Old habitués 


of the boxes. 

+ Habituous 2a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*habituosus, {. habitus Hasit.] Velonging to the 
‘habit’ or mental constitution ; native. 

1633 Rocers Treat, Sacrvam. 1. To Rdr. 12 Whose learned 
and habituous abilities can farre better performe it. 

+ Ha‘biture. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. type *habe- 
tra, {. habit-: see Habit.) =HaBITUDE. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iv, Each Ape..That can no 
sooner ken what's vertuous, But will avoid it, and be vitious. 
Without much doe, or farre fetch’t habiture [77e cure]. 

|| Habitus (he'bitds). [L.] = Hasit sé. s, 6. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Habitus, same as Habit, and /fatit 
of body. 1886 Science 22 Jan. 87/1 The disposition to the 
disease,—the consumptive habitus. 

Hable, early form of ABLE: see also Hastie. 

Hablement, obs. form of HaBILIMENT. 

Hab-nab, Hab or nab: see Has. 

Habound, -ance, -ant, ctc. obs. ff. ABounp, 
ABUNDANCE, etc., very frequent from 14th to 16th ce. 

Habourgioun, -joyn, obs. ff. HABERGEON. 

Habrik, obs. form of HavBEerK. 

Habrocome (he:brokim). Zoo/. [ad. mod.L. 
Habrocoma, f. Gr. aBpos delicate, graccful + copy 
hair.} Name of a genus of small South American 
rodents with large ears like the chinchillas, 


|| Habromania (hiebroménia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. a8pés graceful, delicate + wavia madness.] A 
kind of insanity in which the delusions are of 
a cheerful or gay character. 

1854 in Mayne E.rfos. Lex. 

Habroneme (habronim), 2. Ain. [f. Gr. 
aBpus delicate + vfjpa thread, f. veiv to syin.] 
Having the appearance of fine threads. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Habund, -ant, obs. ff. ABouxnp, ABUNDANT. 

Haburden ‘ne, obs. form of IIABERDINE. 

Haburdepays, obs. form of AvorRDUPOIS, 

Habur-, habyrgen, -gin, -joun, etc., obs. ff. 
HABERGEON. 

Habyle, habylle, obs. forms of HABILLE v. 

Habyllement, -byly-, obs. ff. HaBiLimest. 

Hacbus h, obs. forms of Hack BusH. 

Hace, Sc. form of hoase, Hoarse a. 


Hache haf). Now only as F. [a. F. hache 
‘rath c. in Littré) = Sp. Aacha, lt. accia :—ONG. 
*happja, whence heppa, MHG. hefe scythe, bill, 
sickle.] 

+1. An ax, hatchet. Ods. 

(1283 De Coupiatoribus providendis in Rymer Foedera 
(1727) 11. 207 Magnam & fortem hachiam, vel securim, ad 
grossas & parvas arbores succidendas.] 13.. Coer de L. 
4357 Some canghte a bote and sone an hach. c1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 32 He slouh Colibrant with hache 
Daneis, @1375 Foseph Arim. 503 He hedde an hache 
vppon hei3 * (fs a gret halue. 1481 Caxton Godfrey ccx. 
307 Holdyng naked swerdes or haches or axis danoys. 
1531 Exyot Gov. 1. xviii, His sworde or hache of steele. 

2. Prehist, Archzol, [mod. F. hache]: see quot. 

1880 Dawxins Early Afan 163 The Palaeolithic imple- 
ments. .consist of the flake, the chopper. .the hache, or oval 
pointed implement intended for use without a handle. 

Hache: see Flacuy and Hasu. 

Hache, -ed, hachet: see Hatcu, -ep, -ET. 

+ Hachee. Obs. [a. OF. hachee, haschice pain, 
anguish, torment.] Pain, pang, torment. 

¢1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode ., liv. (1869) 33 Therfore ye 
shuldren breke al and brose bi smale gobbettes and parties, 
in grete syhinges and grete hachees in thinkinge. 

Hachee, Hachey: see Hacny. 


|| Hachis (hafr). [F.: cf. Hacuy.] = Hasn, 

17§t Smotcett Per. Pic. (1779) I. xliv. 72 A curious 
hachis of the lights. liver, and blood of a hare. 1845 
Disraect Syéz/ (1863) 173 What a hachis you made of it! 

Hachisch, -ish, var. of Hasuisu. 

|| Hachure (hafii-r’, sb. fa. mod. F. hachure 
hatching, f. Aacher: see Hatcu v, and -urE.] In 
Cartography, (plur.): The lines used in hill- 
shading to indicate the more or less steep slope 
of the surface. Also attrib. as in hachure lines. 

1858 Jferc. Marine Mag. V. 173 The scale of shade is 
made to express the degree of slope by the strength of the 
hachure lines. 1878 Huxtey Phystogr. 12 If the ground 
is steep, the lines, or hachures, are drawn thick and close 
together, so that the hilly spots become dark. 1887 J. T. 
Wacker in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 709/2 There are two rival 
methods of hill-shading—one by horizontal contours, the 
other by vertical hachures. 

Hachure, v. [f. prec. sb.) ¢vans. To shade 
‘a map) with hachures to represent the elevations. 
Hence Hachuw'red f4/. a.; Hachu‘ring v6/. sb. 

1864 in WesSTER. 1885 Athenzuim 23 May 655/2 The 
Hill features. .are printed in a separate colour..making the 
Map inuch more picturesque than the usual black hachuring 
permits. 1894 Lit. World 3 Aug. 76 How vividly hachured 
maps may bring out the important physical features of 
accidented ground. 

+ Hachy. Oés. Also 4haché,7 hachee,hachey. 
{The 14th c. form app. represents an OF. haché, 
from pa. pple. of Aacher to Hasu; the 17th c. 
hachee, -ey, -y may be the same, or may phoneti- 
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cally represent F. Aache’s “1339 in R. Esticnne) in 
samc sense. See also Hasu.] = Hasu. 

€1330 R. Brune Chron. iVace Rolls) 15759 And passed 
wel po pat hache; So swete a mete neuer or et he. 1611 
Coter., Hachis,a hachey, or hachee ; asliced gallimaufrey, 
or minced meat. a@1648 Dicsy Closet Open. (1677) 151 
Small cut juycy Hachy of Rabbet, Capon, or Mutton. 
féid., A nourishing Hachy. a 1668 Sin W. Watter Diz. 
Medtt. (1839) 46 If our forefathers could see our hachees, 
and olliaes, and hodgpodges. 

|| Hacienda (asijendi). [Sp. (apycnda) = 
landed property, estate, domestic work, (OSp. 
facienda, Pg. fazenda):-L. facienda things to be 
done, f. facére to do.) In, Spain, and existing or 
former Sp. colonies: An estate or ‘plantation’ 
with a dwelling-house upon it; a farming, stock- 
raising, mining, or manufacturing establishment 
in the country ; sometimes, a country-house. 

(1717 Frezier Voy. S. Sea 135 That they call La Haz- 
enda de la Marquesa, or the Marchioness’s F-state.] _1760- 
q2tr. Juan 4 Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 11. 116 These extensive 
tracts of land are divided into Haciendas, or estates belong: 
ing to noble families of Lima, 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. 
in. 256 The Hacienda of Pattos was u square enclosure of 
about three hundred feet. 1852 ‘IH. Ross A usnbdoldt's 
Trav. 1. xv. 477 A square house (the hacienda or farim) 
contained nearly eighty negroes. 188: Raymonp Wining 
Gloss., Hactenda..in mining is usually applied to the offices, 
principal buildings, and works for reducing the ores. 

Hack (xk , 56.1 Also 4-3 hak e, 5 hace, 5 7 
hacke. [In sense 1, known from end of 13th c.: 
app. cognate with MIIG. and Ger. hacke, Da. hakke 
pick-ax, mattock, hoe, Du. 4aé hoe, mattock, in 
Kilian Aacke; related to Hack v.! The word is not 
found in OF,, nor inON. The other senses are prob. 
of later derivation from the vb.: cf. Da. and Sw. 
hak notch, from hakken.] 

1. A tool or implement for breaking or chopping 
up. a. Variously applied to agricultural tools of 


the mattock, hoe, and pick-ax type. 

@ 1300 Cursor A/, 1241 Ile lened him ban a-pon his hak, 
Wit seth his sun pus-gat he spak. 1483 Cath. dgl. 169/2 A 
Hace, didens, §c. bid. 170'1 An Hak (4. hake), ddens. 
fossorium, lizo, marra. 1594 Vestry ks. (Surtees 36 Payed 
for sharpinge the church hacke. 1616 SurReL. & Makkn. 
Country Farime 655 Such seeds may be sowne in little fur- 
rowes made with a hacke or grubbing axe. 1620 MAkKHAst 
Farew. Husb. it. ii. (1668: 4 With these hacks you shal 
hew and cut to pieces all the earth formerly plowed up furrow 
by furrow. 1674 Ray WV. C. Words 34 A Hack; a Pick- 
ax; a Mattock made only with one, and that a broad end. 
19797 Monthly Afag. 111. 34 ‘Vhe custom .. of breaking the 
ground or clods with a sort of hack. 1855 Ropinson Ji Aitly 
Gloss., Hack, haifa mattock, one without the adze end. 

b. A two-pronged tool like a mattock, used for 
pulling up turnips, dragging dung, etc.; = DRAG 2¢. 

19797 Statist. Acc. Scotl. XIX. 535 (Jam.) They loosen all 
the ground completely with a hack, an instrument with a 
handle of about 4 or 5 feet long, and two iron prongs like a 
fork, but turned inwards. 1808-25 Jamieson s.v. /fack, 
Mudhack, a pronged mattock, used for dragging dung from 
carts. 1848 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. UX. 1. 505 Whey [turnips] 
are pulled up bya peculiar drag, or ‘hack’ as it is provincially 
called (N. Rid. Yorks.]. 

ce. A miner’s pick uscd for breaking stone. esp. 
in sinking work. 

1681 HouGuton Compl, Aliner Gloss. (E. D.§.), f/ack, a 
tool that miners use like a mattock. 1747 Hooson .V/iner’s 
Dict., Hack, 2 Yoo! much used in Mines, where it is soft 
Work to cut it with. 1851 GREENWELL Coal-Tvade Terins 
Northumb, & Durh. 29 Ilack, a heavy and obtuse-pointed 
pick, of the length of 18 inches, and weight of 7 Ibs., used 
in sinking or stone work. 1871 Moran Wining Tools 72 
The pick is notably a miner’s implement. In different 
districts it is called either a ‘mandrel’, ‘pike’, ‘slitter’, 
*‘mattock’, or ‘hack’. 

d_ A bill for cutting wood: sce also quot. 1875. 

18795 Kuicut Dect. dlech., Hack, a tool for cutting jags 
or channels in trees for the purpose of bleeding them. 188: 
Raymonp Jfining Gloss., Hack, a sharp blade on a long 
handle used for cutting billets in two. 

2. A gash or wound made by a cutting blow or 
by rough or clumsy cutting; a cut, a nick; sfcc. 
a notch made ina tree to mark a particular s:ot 
or to serve as a guide through a wood; a ‘blaze’ 
(U.S.); a ‘chap’ tn the skin. 

¢1875 Perf. Bk. Kepinge Sparhawkes (Harting) 34 Take 
a pece of clene yonge beefe cut..wt ought hacks or jagges. 
1597 Lowe C/rurg. (1634) 184 The hackes or rids of the 
lips, is a solution of continuitie in the tender flesh of the lip. 
1606 SHaxs. Ty. § Cr. 1. ii. 222 Looke you what hacks are 
on his Helmet. 1808-18 Jamieson, A/ack, a chop in the 
hands or feet. 1887 Forest & Stream XXVIII. 179 (Cent.) 
I went into the woods to cut a hack as a guide in hunting. 

b. Curling. An indentation made in the ice to 
steady the foot when hurling the stone. 

ax812 Acc. Curling 6 (Jam.) A longitudinal hollow is 
made to support the foot, close by the tee,. This is called a 
hack or hatch. 1892 Heatucote Skating §& Curling 
361 He [the curler] must first fit the tee..while his right 
foot rests in the hack or on the heel of the crampit. 

¢. Football, A cut or gash in the skin caused by 
a kick with the toe of a boot. 

1857 Hucnes Tom Brown t. vi. (1871) 115 [They] showed 
the hacks they had receivedin the good cause. 1880 7ues 
12 Nov. 4/5 Hacks and bruises and hurts more serious are 
not noticed in the heat of the last few moments. 

+ 3. A ridge of earth thrown up by ploughing or 
hoeing ; =Coms 6c. Obs. exc. da/. 

1744-50 W. Extis Mod. Husé, I. i. 13\(E.D.S.) That 
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ground which was fallowed is April into broad lands is 
commonly stirred this month [Mayjinio hacks. /dzd.. LV. 
i. 20 (E. D. S.) Plowing the land across in hacks or combs. 

4. Hesitation in speech. 

1660 H. More Myst. God/. v1. xvii. 270 He speaks to this 
very question... with so many hacks and hesitations. 1881 
F. G. Lee Reg. Baront. iv. 46 After maty hacks and 
stammers, he would get through a few sentences of the 
exordium haltingly. 

5. A short dry hard cough. 

1885 L. W. Cutameney in //arper's dlay. Feb. 370't She 
had a little hack of a cough. 

Hack, 5.2. AlsoOhacke. [In scnse 2, another 
form of the words Haren and Heck, having 
the consonant of the latter with the vowel of 
the former; cf. fetch, a variant of hatch. The 
other senscs do not run quite parallel with those of 
hatch and heck, and it is posstble that some of them 
arc of differcut origin. ] 

1. Falconry, The board on which a_hawk’s 
meat is laid- Hence applied to the state of partial 
liberty in which eyas hawks are kept before being 
trained, not being allowed to prey for themselves. 
Jo fly, be at hack, to be in this state. 

1575 Lurperv. Faulconrie 175 To convey in the devise 
whereon their meate is served called amongst falconers the 
Hacke. 182d Sir J. S. Sewricut VUsbserv. Hawking 29 
Faicons that had flown long at hack, and preyed frequently 
for themselves before they were taken up. 1852 R. F 
Burton Falconry tn Valley Indus iv, 43 As soon as they 
oegin to fly strongly they must be taken from hack. 188 
Adacm. Mag. XLV. 39 The food is put out—one ration for 
each of the hawks which are ‘at hack ’. , 

2. A rack to hold fodder for cattle. Zo live at 
hack and manger, i.e. in plenty, ‘in clover’. 
Usually Heck; see also Hatcu. 7 Ods. exc. dtal. 

1674 Rav -V.C. Words 23 A slack (Lincolns.\. .F ui condi- 
torium, seu prasepe cancellutum signat; a Kack. 1795 in 
J. Robertson Agric. Perth (1794) 543 A small hack full of 
fine hay. 1818 Miss Ferrier Jarrcaye xavi. (D.), The 
servants at Lochmarlie must he living at hack and manger. 
1825 Scott Fral.g Dec., (She) lived with half the gay world 
at hack and manger. . 4 : 

3. A frame ou which bricks are laid to dry before 
butniny; a row of moulded bricks laid out to dry. 

1703 I. N. City 4 C. Purchaser 42 The flacks (or Places 
where they Row them [bricks] up. to admit the Wind and 
Air to dry them). 1873 Ropertson Engineer. Notes 27 
He .. wheels them [the tricks] down t» the hack» which 
shonld be between the moulding shed and kiln. 1896 
Chamb. Frnt. XA. 23 1 The stacking of the bricks in 
long rows or hacks, about five or six bricks high. 

4. =TEAKE 50.3 1, 

1808-25 in JAMIESON. 1858 SimsionpDs Dict. Jrade, /lack 
..a framework for drying fish. 

§. attril. and Comb. Hack-barrow, a barrow ot 
which bricks are conveyed trom the moulder’s table 
to the hacks; hack-bell (see quot. ; hack-board 
=rense 1; hack-cap, a cover of straw to protect 
sun-dried bricks from the rain ; hack-hawk, a hawk 
kept ‘at hack’; hack-place (sec quot. ; hack- 
plank, one on which bricks are laid to dry. 

1891 Hartinc Gloss. Falconry, “/fack-bells, large heavy 
bells put on hawks to hinder them from preying for them- 
selves whilst ‘flying at hack’. 1892 Coursing 4 Falconry 
(Badm. Libr.) 230 As soon as the young hawks have. re- 
turned to feed at evening on the *hack-board. 1882 
Standard 16 Sept. 8’2 Brickmakers’ plant and stock, com- 
pr.sing a large quantity of *hack caps, “hack planks. 1685 
Biome Gentil. Recreat, u. 62 “flack Hawk, is a Tackler, 
1828 Str J. S. Sepricut Obsera., Hawking g Smail leaden 
bells are sometimes attached to hawk’s legs, to prevent 
them from preying for themselves..When thus kept, they 
are termed hack hawks, 1881 acm. Maz, Nov. 39, The 
‘*hack’ place..is an open spot..where the youngsters will 
be left at complete liberty for the next few weeks, An 
open moor or large con:mon serves the purpose admirably. 

Hack, 56.2. 2.) [An abbreviation of Hackyey, 
in its various senses, at first in slang usc, and 
mostly familiar or contemptuous. The various 
senses are connected with those of FEACKNEY more 


closely than with each other. Cf. the following: 

arjoo Bb. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hacks, cr Hackreys, 
Hirelings. 1721 Baitey, Yack, a common Hackney Horse. 
1730-6 — (folio), //ack, a common hackney Horse, Coach, 
or Strumpet.] 

I. 1. A hackney horse; =HackNey 1 and 2. 
a. A horse let out for hire; defreciatizely, a sorry 
or worn out horse; a jade. 

1721 Bairey [see above]. 1739 Cisser Afol. (1756) 26 
Beaten Tits, that had just had the Mortification of seeing 
my Hack of a Pegasus come in before them. 1795 WoL- 
cott (P. Pindar) Lousiad it. 43 Mount on a Jack-aAss .. 
astride his braying hack. 1813 H. & J. Smttn Key. Addr. 
iv. ix, Not spurring Pegasus through Tempé’s grove, But 
pacing Grub-street on a jaded hack. 1829 Hoop Apping 
Hunt x\vii, Butcher's hacks That ‘shambled’ to and fro. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge ii, My horse, young man! He 
is but a hack hired from a roadside posting house. 

b. sfec. A horse for ordinary riding, as distin- 
guished from cross-country, military, or other 


special riding ; a saddle-horse for the road. 

The word implies technically a half-bred hoise with more 
bone and substance than a thorough-bred. ‘ 

Cover-, Covert-hack, a horse for riding to the ‘meet’, or 
to the covert, where he is exchanged for the hunter. Park- 
hack, a handsome ‘well-mannered’ horse for riding in the 
park: so Vown-hack. Road-hack, a horse for riding on 
the road, travelling, etc. ; a roadster. 
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2 Sporting Mag. X11. 72 Lord Huntley's famous 
hate ae J cs HeEwLett Coek Clerk 1.228 Six hunters 
and two cover-hacks. 1856 //éustr. Lond. News 12 Apr. 
390/3 Sir Charles Knightley..stuck to his road hack long 
after his neighbours had taken to post-horses. 1859 Art of 
Tanyng Horses viii. 1,2 A cover or country hack must be 
fast, but need not be so showy in action or handsome as a 
town back. 18650 Emerson Cond, Life, Power Wks. (Bohn) 
Il. 340 The hack is a better roadster than the Arab barb. 
1861 Zines 11 July, Every man who.. saunters through 
Rotten-row from 12 to 20n a high-priced hack. 1866 Miss 
Brapvon Lady's Mile ii, Society doesn’t compel hin to 
ride his park-hack across country. 1872 Youatt Horse 
iv. (ed. 4) 91 One of those animals rare to be met with, that 
could do almost anything as a hack, a hunter, or in harness. 

2. A vehicle plying for hire; a hackney coach or 
carriage; =Hackney 5. Now only @S. 

1704 SteeLe Lying Lover ui. ii, We'll take a Hack —Our 
Maids shall go with us. 1712 — Sfect. No. 510 P 1, I was 
the other day driving in a hack thro’ Gerard-street. 1752 
Fietpine A media ww. iii, She took a hack and came directly 
to tbe prison. 1795 Boston (U. S.) Gaz. 28 Dec. 3/1 There 
is but little safety for the ladies and children [in the 
streets of Boston], but in the hacks, 1823 Scott /“am. 
Lett. 11 Feb. (1894) [1. 166 To make their way in a noble 
hack, with four hones 1872 Howetts Hedd. Journ. 55 
“We must have a carriage’, he added. hailing an empty hack. 

+ 3. The driver of a hackney carriage. Ods. 

1687 Moxtacve & Prior //ind & Panth. Transz, 21 
{They] slipping through the Palsgrave, bilkt poor Hack. 
1713 STEELE Guardian No, 14 ? 2 Lhe happy minute. .when 
our hack had the happiness to take in his expected fare. 

4. A person whose services may be hired for any 
kind of work required of him; a cominon drudge, 
= HAcKNEY 3; esp. a litcrary drudge, who hires 
himself out to do any and evcry kind of literary 
work ; hence, a poor writer, a mere scribbler. 

a1z7oo [see etym. proxsl a1774 Gotosm. F fit. on EL. 
Purdon, Here he poor Ned Purdon .. Who long was a 
bookseller’s hack. 1798 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy 
Wks. 1812 LV. 424 ‘he paper to which he was a hack. 1831 
Macactar £'ss., Croker's Boswell (1887) 187 Vhe last survivor 
of the genuine race of Grub Street hacks. 1865 Trottore 
Belton E'st. ii. 22 A hard-working clerical hack. 1895 /7es 
23 Nov. 11/3 The hacks and wire-pullers on his own side in 
pvlitics. 

b. slang. A prostitute; a bawd. 

1730-6 [sce etym. above]. 1864 Wesster, //ack..a 
procuress. 

+5. Anything that isin indiscriminate and every- 
day use, and is ‘hackneyed’ or deprived of novelty 
and interest by such use; a hackneycd sermon, 
book, quotation, etc. : cf. sense g. Ods. 

3711 Vind. Sacheverell 88 Was not this Sermon of the 
Doctors a common Hack at Oxford? 1740 Dycue & Panrpon, 
flack, any thing that is used in conunon, or upon all occa- 
sions, as a horse, cloak, etc. 1775 Asn, //ack. .any thing 
commonly used, any thing used in common. 1790 Map. 
D’Arsiay Diary & Lett. (1854) V. 81 Wedd (for that is my 
hack, as ‘however’ is ny dearest Susanna's) we set off. 
1805 G. Cotman John full ut. i, (Stratm.), You'll find 
(Vielding’s] Jom Jones.—VPsha ! that’s such a hack. 

b. sfang. Applied to persons: see quot. 

1876 Jas. GRANT One of the 600 i. 8 The garrison Aacks, or 
passé belles, whose names and flirtations are standing jokes. 

6. ANaut. A watch used, in taking observations, 
to obviate the necessity of moving the standard 
chronometer. Also hack-watch, job watch, 

1851-9 G. I. Airy in Alan. Sct. Eng, 3 lf a hack-watch is 
used, the comparison of the hack-watch with the chro- 
fhometer must be given. 1867 SsiytH Sadlor’s Word-bk., 
flack watch. 1881 Hamersty Naval Lncycl., //nck. 

II. atirid. and Comb. (passing into aid. . 

7. In apposition or aéfrzb., as a. hack-horse = 
sense 1; so hack-cob, -poster; b. hack-cab, -cabriolet, 
-carriage, -chaise, -shay (see sensc 2); ¢. employed 
as a hack, at any one’s service for literary or other 
work, for hire, as Aack atlorney, author, moralist, 
pen, preacher, runner, scribe, writer, 

@ 1734 NortH Exam, i, vii. 8 52 (1740) 541 And so on 
to the Hack-Runners and Writers. 1749 Firtpinc Tom 
Jones x. ix, Unluckily, a few miles before she entered that 
town, she met the hack attorney. 1792 Wakerixcp J/em. 
(T.), Hack preachers employed in the service of defaulters 
and absentees. 1796 Jane AusTEN Pride § /*rej. v, Mrs. 
Long .. had to come to the ball in a hack chaise. 1814 
D'Isract Quarreds Auth. (1867) 282 A hack author for the 
booksellers. 1816 Sporting Afag. XLVIII. 239 A fall of 
5o/. per cent...in nag and hack horses. 1847 Scott Jrué. 
27 Apr., The hack-horse patiently trudges to the pole of 
his chaise. 1834 A. Fonspranque aug. under 7 Administ. 
(1837) III. 163 The journey,.was no more to be accom- 
plished .. with his own horses, so he took hack-posters. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist xxvi. He called a hack-cabriolet. 
1856 /U/ustr, Lond, News 2 Feb. 126/2 A hack brougham 
for inorning calls. 1868 J. H. Brunt Ref Ch. Eng. 1. 356 
Vilifying with their hack pens, 1878 Mortey Carlyle 190 
The hack moralist of the pulpit or the press, 1882 E. W. 
Gosse Gray vii. 142 Three hack-writers.. were copying 
MSS. for hire. 

8. alivib. Of or belonging to a hack (senses 1, 2), 
as hack-driver, -rider, -stand. Also HackMAN, 

_ 1854 M. Hartanp A done xvi, Going to every hack-stand 
in the city. 1881 Lycycl. Brit. X11. 196/2 Galloping is a 
pace not generally indulged in by hack riders. 188 A. C. 
Gunter That Frenchman xii, It occurs to her to ask the 
hack-driver aquestion. /did. xiii, Near a back-stand .. he 
tells his assistant to jump out. 

9. attrib. or adj. a. In common or promiscuous 
use; hackneyed; trite, commonplace. b. Of a 
hired sort. Also Hack-work. 


3781 Map. D’Arstay Diary June, This, indeed, is now | English. 
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become our hack speech to Mr. Crutchley. 1818 Byron 
Juan w. xvii, When the old world grows dull And we are 
sick of its hack sounds and sights. 1859 Kincstey A/isc. 
(1860) 1. 254 To use a hack quotation, 1862 SimiRLey 
Nugz Crit. iii. 156 ‘he hack language on this subject is 
exceedingly injurious. 1883 Cextury Mag. XXVI. 285, 
I do more or less work of a hack kind for the magazines. 


+ Hack, 56.4 = Hack e 56.1 3, cover of a bee-hive. 

1658 Evetyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 100 Like the cover or hack. 
of a bee-hive. 

+ Hack, 56.5= HACKLE 56. 1, a flax-comb, 

1658 tr. Porta’s Nat. Magick w. xxv. 156 [Flax] kemmed 
with hackes, till all the membrans be pilled clean. 

Hack (hek),v.! Forms: 3 acken, 3-6 hacke, 
hakke, (4 Sc. heke), (6 fa. pple. hact), 5 hak e, 5~- 
hack. [Early ME. hack-en, repr. OF. *haccian 
(whence ¢é-haccian to hack in pieces) :—Common 
WGer. *hakkén: cf. OF ris. to-hakia, MHG., 
MLG., MDu., G. hacken, mod.Du. hakhen.] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1. To cut with heavy blows in an irregular or 
random fashion; to cut notchcs or nicks in; to 
mangle or mutilate by jagged cuts. In earlier 
use chiefly, To cut or chop ef or into pieces, to 
chop off Const. about, away, down, off, up. 

c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 139 A maiden bad te kinge his 
heued, and he hit badofacken. a@ 1225 Ancr. . 298 Heo 
hackede of his heaued. 1297 R. Grove. (1724) 216 [He] by 
pece mele hakked yt al to nogte. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Sasnts, 
Cecile 205 Pu ma heke paim as pu wil. ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Ant.’s T. 2007 He..leet comande anon to hakke and hewe 
The okes olde. ¢1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ori. 
(1790) 440 Sethe hom, and hak hom smal. 1g71 J/em. 
Rigor (Surtees) 1. 308 Did cut and hacke away certane 
pipes of leade. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. /V, 1. iv. 187 My Sword 
hackt like a Hand-saw. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pintos Trav. 
212 Causing them to be hacked very small. @1716 Sout 
Sernt. (1737) X. viii. (R.), “hat man who could stand and 
see another stripped or hacked in pieces by a thief or a 
rogue. 1788 Burke Sf. agst. IP. L/astings Wks. XILL. 133 
The tyrant..cut and hacked the limbs of British subjects 
in the most cruel..manner. 1796 Mrs. Gtiasse Cookery 
iii. 27 Take the head up, hack it cross and cross with a 
knife. @ 1859 Macautay ///st. Eng. xxiv. (1871 1. 694 Such 
a partition as is effected by hacking a living man limb 
from limb. 1886 Overton Evang. Revival 18th Cent. viii. 
152 Buildings.. hacked about to suit the taste of the last 
century. 

2. To make incisions or jags in by other means. 
a. Said of frost: To chap or crack the skin. dad. 

1673 Ray Journ. Low C., Crison 417 Our faces were 
hackt and burnt .. by the Cold. 1808-25 JAMIESON s.Vv., 
The hands or feet, when chapped, are said to be Aachit. 

b. Football. Yo kick the shin of an opponent 
intentionally with the toe of the boot. 

1866 Datly Vel. 7 Nov., The practice of ‘hacking’ 
consists in each side kicking their opponents’ shins in so 
fearful and violent a manner as to disable the players. 
1873 H. Srencer Stud. Sociol. viii. 190 Perhaps the *edu- 
cation of a gentleman’ may properly include giving and 
receiving ‘hacking’ of the shins at football. 1887 Sukar- 
MAN Athletics & Football (Badm. Libr.) 297 The Union Code 
very properly abolished hacking, tripping, and scragging. 

3. a. To roughen (a grindstone). b. To dress 
(stone) with a hack-hammer. 

1862 Atheneum 30 Aug. 264 Each grindstone, when new, 
must itself be rough-ground into shape by the workinan; 
and afterwards, perhaps twice or thrice a day, its worn 
surface must be fresh roughened for use .. processes of 
‘razing ’ and ‘hacking’, as they are called. 

4. Applied to various agricultural operations in- 
volving cutting or chopping; as, to break up the 
surface of the ground, to hoc zz seed, to cut up by 
the roots, to rcap pease, vetchcs, or the like. 

1620 Marxuam Farew, //usb. 1. vill. (1668) 4 When you 
have thus hacked all your ground, and broke in pieces all 
hard crusts and roughness of the swarth. 1660 SuARRocK 
Vegetables 23 Drawing trenches in the soyle, and then 
drawing the earth over them with a hoe. and hacking in 
the seed with the same instrument. 1669 WorLIDGE Sj°sé. 
Agric. (1681) 326 To Hack, that is to cut up Pease or other 
haw(m]y stuff by the Roots, or to cut nimbly any thing. 
@1722 Liste Vbserv. f/usb. 36 (E. D.S.) Hacking is break- 
ing the clots abroad after [the lime] is sown. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1815) 141 The wheat sown nine 
or ten pecks to the acre, and hacked in. 1866 Rocers 
slgric. & Prices 1, xxi. 541 lt does not seem that the scythe 
was used for harvest-works,except..for hacking peas. 1888 
Berksh. Gloss., Hach, to fag or reap vetches, peas, or beans. 

5. a. To hoe or plough up (the soil) into ridges: 
cf. Hack 56.13. b. Torake (hay) intorows. dial. 

1744-50 W. Extis JWod. f/ush. I11. viii. 36 (I. D.5.) 
Combing is also called hacking. 1848 Jad. A. Agric. Soc. 
IX. 1, 21 [The grass} is ‘hacked’ into small rows, the 
hay-makers following each other, 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. 
s.v. ‘fay, The grass ..is next hacked or chopped with a 
quick action of the rake into windrows. 

+6. Alus. To break (a note). Obs. 

14.. Songs & Carols 15th C. (Percy Soc.) 101 Jankyn 
crakit notes an hunderid on a knot, And 3yt he hakkyt hem 
smallere than wortes to the pot. ¢1460 7owzeley ALyst. 
(Surtees) 111 Wille ye here how thay hak, oure syre, lyst, 
croyne, /ééd. 116 Say, what was his song? hard ye not 
how he crakyd it? Thre brefes to a long. Yer. Pastor. 
Yee, mary, he hakt it. 1496 [see Hackine vd. sd, 2]. 

+7. fig. To mangle or ‘ make a hash of’ (words) 
in utterance. Also adsol. Obs. 

(21555 Latimer in Strype £ccd. Afem. U1. v. 31 [He 
would] so hawk it [a homily] and chop it that it were as 
good for them to be without it.] 1598 SHaks. Alerry IV. 
1. i. 79 Let then keepe their limbs whole, and hack our 
1600 Hottanp Livy xxxvin. xiv. 991 Hacking 
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and hewing his words, as if hee had not been able to speake 
them out. 1676 [see HackinG vd. sé, 2]. 
II. Intransitive senses. 

8. To make rough cuts, to deal cxtting blows. 
Const. at, tzpor. 

¢ 1450 Golagros & Gaw. 980 He .. Hakkit throw the hard 
weid, to the hede hynt. 1586 J. Hooxer Girald. Jred. 
in Holinshed 11.149 1 Two or three hacked vpon him, & 
gaue him such deadlie wounds that he fell downe and died. 
1719 DE For Crusoe 1. ix, I was twenty days hacking and 
hewing at it. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Ge. Alen LI. ix. 212 
A joint of lamb was being hacked at by the College Dean. 

b. Here perh., in a fg. or fravsf. sense, belong 
the following, transl. the Vulgate solestus esse, to 
be troublesome or grievc us. 

(But Stratmann takes it as a distinct verb.) 

axzoo £. E, f’salter xxxiv. [xxxv.] 13 Whils pai to me 
ware Hackande (Vulg. sodest? essent). /bid. liv. 4 (lv. 3] 
In wrath to me hakand war pai [soles¢é erani). 

9. fig. +70 hack after, tv aim at, strive for 
(obs... To hack al, to imitate (dZa/.). 

1377 Lance. P. 172. B. xix. 399 Pat is my kynde, And 
nou3te hakke [1393 to hacke] after holynesse. a 1420 
Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 929 Upon this wofulle thought 
I hak and hewe. 1828 Craven Dral., Hack at, to imitate. 

10. Of the teeth: To chatter. Os. exc. dal. 

¢1320 Cast. Love 1640 (Halliw.) Ther shull. here tethe 
togedur hacke and shake. 1549 CoveRDaLr, etc. Hrasm. 
Par. Jas. 39 Theyr teeth hacked in theyr heade, they 
were staruen for colde. 1844 S. Bamrorp Life of KRaidical 
35, I heard his teeth hacking in his head. 

ll. ‘To hesitate in speech; to stammer. Cf. 
HAcKER uv, 2. Cbs. exc. dial, 

1553 1. Witson Axel. 62 Hackyng and hemmyng as 
though our wittes..were a woll gatheryng. 1604 Mutp- 
pLETON Father I/ubbnrd’s T. Wks. (Bullen) VILL. 54 
Yours, If you read without spelling or hacking, T. M. 
1884 JEFFERIES Life of Fields (1891) 155 If any one hacks 
and haws in speaking, it is called ‘hum-dawing’. 

tb. trans. Lack oul, to stammer out. Oés. 

1632 Bratuwait HW hinztes 49 If any..be admitted to his 
clergy, ang by helpe of u..prompter, hacke out his necke- 
verse. @ 1682 Sir ‘l. Browne 7racts 133 Present Parisians 
can hardly hack out those few lines of the league between 
Charles and Lewis..yet remaining in old French. 

+12. To hesitate, to haggle. Ods. 

1§87 Cuurcuyarp MWorth. Wales (1776) 95 ‘Vhey hacke 
not bac about the thing they sell. 1613 Purcuas P27. 
egrimage vill. viii, 783 [He] doth according to ‘his wit, 
without hacking professe Hakluit..his greatest Lenefactor. 

13. To cough with short, dry, oft-repeated cough. 

1802 Bepooes //y-g@a 11. 14 Marianne..has been hacking 
all the afternoon. Do tell her of some little thing that is 
good against a cough. 1886S. I. Linc. Gloss.s.v., He has 
been hacking like that all night. 

Hack, v.- [f. Hack 54.7] 

1. zvans. To place (bricks) in rows upon hacks 
or drying frames. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mec/, Il, 1046 They [bricks] are 
sundried or Aacked and temporarily covered with a thatch. 
ing of straw to protect them. 1884 C. T. Davis Manny. 
Bricks, etc. 126 ach nan ‘takes in his share’, and carefully 
hacks them in the drying shed.  /6écd. 221 Pressed bricks are 
seldum hacked on edge in the sheds, but are laid flatwise. J 

2. Falconry. To kecp (young hawks) ‘at hack 
or in a state of partial liberty. 

1883 Sarvin & Broprick Falconry Gloss. 150 Short-winged 
Hawks are not hacked; old Falcons are sometimes, when 
out of health. ae Coursing & Falconry \Badm. Libr.) 
224 If hacking such hawks was not formerly practised. 

Hack, v3 [f. Hack 54.3] 

1. zrans. To make a hack of, to put to indis- 
climinate or promiscuous use; to make common, 
vulgar, or stale, by such treatment; to hackney. 
Also fo hack about, hack to death. 

1745 Exiza Hiyvwoop Female Spectator (1748) I. 286 
Pred up to the tumbling art..and hacked about at_all the 
petty wells near London, 1762 C. Dents in St. Pawes’s 
Mag. 1. 153 If ever tale was hackt about, Grown obsvlete, 
alinost worn out, "Tis that which now | undertake. 1864 
Spectator No. 1874. 614 We would that so good a name 
had not been..hacked about all over the country and in 
every newspaper, until it goes against the grain to use it. 
1882 Miss Brapvon J/t. Koyad ALI. i. 3 Her tenderest 
emotions had been hacked and vulgarized by long expe- 
rience in flirtation. 1883 54. James’ Gaz. 14 Dec. 3.2 [An] 
argument .. which is being hacked to death in all the 
Radical newspapers. j 

2. To employ asa literary hack, hire forhack-work. 

1813 Scott Let. to Lady L. Stuart 28 Apr. in Lockhart, 
If he takes the opinion of a hacked old author like myself. 
1829 — Jrud, 16 Apr., For being hacked, what is it but 
another word for being an author? 

a. rans, To employ (a horse) as a hack or 
road-horse. b. ivr. To ride on horseback at 
ordinary pace, to ride on the road; distinguished 
from cross-country or military riding. ; 

1857 Lawrence Guy Liv. 64 (Hoppe) He asked her if she 
would lend him Bella Donna to hack to cover. 1881 
Encycl. Brit, X11. 198/2 For hacking purposes a double 
bridle is almost invariably used. 1891 Atdtug § Polo 
(Badm. Libr.) 61 Ponies are good for boys to learn upon .. 
It is possible to hack them, but they are not hacks in the 
true sense of the term. 1894 Fred 9 June p. xlit [These] 
horses have not been trained, only hacked and carefully 
hunted with harriers and foxhounds. 


_ A. inir. To ride in a ‘hack’ or cab. U.S. 


1879 Philad. Times 8 May ‘Cent. Dict.), Are we more 
content to depend on street cars and walking, with the 
accustomed alternative of backing at six times the money? 

“[ The sense of Aach in Suaxs. Alerry W. 1.1. 52, * These 
knights will hack’, is doubtful. The senses, To be common 
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or vulgar; to turn prostitute; to have to do with prosti- 
tutes; and ‘to become vile and vulgar’ ‘Johnson and 
Nares), have been suggested; but the history and chron- 
ology of this verb, and of the sb. whence it is derived, appear 
to make these impossible. 

+ Hack, v.4 (Cf. Hack 54.5) =Tlackre v.53. 

1577 B. Goose Heresbach’s //usb. 1, 1586) 39 Flax.. 
combed and hacked upon an iron combe. : 

Hack-, stem of Ilack v.! in Comb., in sense 
‘hacking, chopping’. Hence, 

+ Hack-chip, a hatchet ; hack-file, a locksmith's 
coarse slitting-file (Knight Dz. Mech. 1875); 
hack-hammer, an adz-like tool with a short 
handle, used in dressing stone; hack-hook (sce 
quot.); hack-iron, (2) a miner’s pick, = Hack 
sb.1 1c; (6) a chisel forcutting nails ‘Cent, Dict.) ; 
hack-log, t hack-stock, a chopping-block; hack- 
saw, a saw used in metal-cutting. 

¢1440 Promp. Pav. 220/2 Hachet, or “hakchyp, s¢curi/a. 
1831 J. Hotraxp anus. Metal 1.290 Vhe whole surface 
of the [mill-]stone chopped with cross lines to make it cut 
faster, by means of a *hack-haminer. 1875 Sussex Giloss., 
“tlack-hook, a curved hook with a long handle, used for 
cutting peas and tares, or trimming hedges, 1831 J. Hottaxp 
Manuf. Metall. 195 Striking it upon an upright chisel or 
*hack-iron. 1831 Canine Schiller Misc. Ess. 1872 111. 88 
A good enduring *hacklog, wheieon to chop logic. 186 
SmytH Sarlor's Word. bk. *1fack saw, ured fur cutting ot 
the heads of holts; made of a scythe fresh serrated. 1411 
Nottingham Ree. 11. 86, j. *hacstok, jd. 2a1500 Chester 
Fl. (E. E. TS.) iit. 69 Here is a good hackstock [zv.r. hacck- 
inge stocke]; on this yow maye hew and knock. 1660 HH. 
More J/yst, God?. vin. i. 363 The very hackstock of Divine 
vengeance, and the sport and pastime of Misfortune. 

Hack, obs. form of 1IaKE, sé.) and 4. 

Hackamore (ha kamo. U.S. [? corruption 
of Sp. yaguima, formerly xaguima, halter, head- 
stall of a horse (Minshen).] A halter of horse- 
hair or raw hide having a nose-piece fitted to serve 
as the head piece of a bridle. 

1885 Farmer Americanisnts, /1ackamore,a plaited bridle 
in use on the plains, made of horse-hair, and used for break- 
ing-in purposes. 

Hack-barrow: sce I]Ack sd.2 s. 

Hackberry ‘he kberi). [A phonetic variant 
of IJAcBerry, q.v.] 1. A northern name for the 
Bird-cherry, more commonly HAGRERRY, q.v. 

2. In North America, the fruit of the tree Ce/t/s 
occidentalis, which resembles the bird-cherry in 
size; also the tree itself, of which there are several 
varieties, or sub-species, 

1795 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 636 Of the natural growth.. 
we inay reckon the .. papaw, the hackberry, and the cu- 
cumber trees. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ.1. App. (1810) 41 
Timber, on both sides, generally hackherry, cottonwood, 
and ash. 1864 Chambers’ Encycl.V 1. 727 Another American 
species, Celtis et aan often called Hackberry or Hag- 
berry, and Hoop Ash. 1880 Encycl. Brit. X1. 360 1 The 
hackberry tree Is of middle size, attaining from 60 to 8o feet 
in height, and with the aspect of an elm. 

Hackbolt (hekbolt). Also hagbolt. <A local 
name for the greater Shearwater, LPuffinus major. 

1843 in Yarrell //ist. Bird's 111. 505 P. Major is very well 
known to the Scillonians, by whom it is called //achédolt. 
1893 Newton Dict. Bir’s 1, Hackbolt, hazbolt, and hag- 
down, names said to he given by the people of Scilly and 
Man to the larger of the species of Shearwater. 


+ Ha-ckbush, ha-gbush. 0/s. Alsos hak e)- 
buss, 5-6 hacbush, 6 hackbus. [a. rare Or. 
haquebusche (1475). harquebusche (1478, a. MFI. 
haec-, haeghusse, hakehus, hagebus, mod.Du. haak- 
bus) =MLG. hake-, hakelbusse, MHG. hakenbiihse, 
(mod.G, hakenbiichse) ; £. haken, hake, etc. hook + 
biihse, busse, bus gun, fire-arm; lit. “hook-gun’, so 
called from the hook originally cast on the gun, by 
which it was attached to a point of support. In 
French the usual 16th c, forms were Aaguebute and 
(A. arquebuse, whence Hacksut and HARQUEBUS.] 
An early form of fire-arm; =HAcKBUT; see ety- 
mology, and Harquesus. It was at first a wall- 
piece, afterwards uscd in the field with a portable 
tripod or rest. 


1484 in Harletan AIS. No, 433. lf. 1:7 b, A Warrant to the 
Constahle of the Towre, to delivre to Roger Bikley 8 
Serpentynes upon Cartes, 28 Hachushes with theire frames. 
1485 Vaval Accts. Hen. V1I (1896) 50 Hakehusses xij. 
1497 /id. 95 Trestelles for hakhusses. 1548 Hatt Chron. 
(1809) 787 ‘Vhe Prior of Rome was by a Hackhusk slayn. 

B. 1539 /udent. in Archzol, XX11. 69 In the towre at 
th’ erd of the whyte wall, 8 double haghushes. 1847 /sv, 
Thid. 70 Hagbushes of iron, haghushes shotte, hagbuttes 
of croke of iron. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIIT, 28 With 
artilerie, as Fawcones, serpentynes, cast haghushes. 

+ Hack-, hagbushier, hagbusser. 0/s. 
[f. prec. +1ER, -ER.] 1. = HarQveEBusIER 1. 

1524 Pace Let. in Strype Ecc/. Afem. 1. App. xi. 21 Skir- 
mishing with four hundred hagbushiers of France. /éid., 
Haghusheirs mynglied among our mentionid light horses. 

2. =Harevenvs: cf HaRQUEBUSHER 2. 


1556 J. Hevwoop Spider & F. lii. 22 Handgoons, hakes, 
haghussers, culuerins, slings. 


Hackbut, hagbut (‘hek-, he-gbét). arch.. 


and /fis?. Forms: a. 6 hacquebute, -buyt, 6-5 
hackebutte, 7- haquebut, 7— hackbut hake- 
but, hacbutt). 8. 6-7 hagbutt’e, -bute (6 hag- 
bit, hergbut), 7- hagbut (haguebut). [a. 15- 
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16th c. F. hagucbul,-bule (hacque-, aque-,harghute’, 
ad. MDn. Aakebus, or MIG hakebusse: see Tack: 
BUSH, Later in the 16th c., this F. form passed 
under influence of It. axchzbuso) through the inter- 
mediate argucbule, to harguchuse, arquebuse, 
whence the corresponding English forms: see 
Hanqveses.}] 1. An early kind of portable fire- 
arm; = HackKBUsH, HarQuesers, 

a. 1543 TRAHERON I! 'igo's Chirurg. 11.41. iit. 116 Woundes 
made by Hacquehutes. 1583 Gotpine Calvin on Deut. 
exxvi. 773 Some which had leuer to beare a ha. kebutte on 
their shoulder than a distaffe in their hand. 1611 Coter., 
Haguebute, an Haquebut, or Arqueduse; a Coliuer. 1864 

Berton Scot. Aér. I. iv. 167 note, The identical hackbut 
with which Bothwellhaugh shot the Regent Murray. 

B. 1s4ae2 Act 323 Men Vill. 6 Preamb., With crosse- 
bowes, liti] short handgunnes, and little hagbuttes. /éic. 
§ 2 To seise and take. everie haghutt and deinyhake beinge 
shorter in lengthe then thre quarters of a Yarde. 1573 
Safir. Poems Reform. xxxix. 153 Out gais the Herghut, in 
the Cannon glydis. 1582 8 //ist. Famcs V1 (1804) 40 Sorely 
stressit be shott of hagbute. 1596 Datryaerce tr. Leslie's 
Mist. Scot. x. 316 Dischargeng thair hagbitis [1L.. bomdaradis), 
1808 Scott arm v. iii, A crossbow there, a haghut here. 

+2. Hackbut @ croc acroke. of croche, of 
croke, upon crocke,: sec IlArqueBusS 2. Ods, 

1547 [see Hacksusn B]. 1549 Compl. Scot, vi. 41 Mak 
reddy 3cur cannons. haghutis of croche, half haggis. 1552 
Fow. VI. £94. Reut. Roxb.) 427 He found in the toune.. 
300 khaghutes of croke. 1563 in Meyrick Ane. Armour 
(1242) III. 97 Hagbutts uppen crocke xiij, whereof x1y ser- 
viceable. 31580 Lp. Grey in Grosart Spenser's Wks. 1. 472 
They had. muskets and hackhus-acroke, 

+ 3. A man armed with a hackbut. Ods. 

1587 Hounsnep Chron. Scot. an. 1583(R.) Cupteine I.amie 
. sent with two companies of hackhuts. 

4. Comb.,-as hackbul-man. 

1805 Scott Last Minstr. iv. vi, The German hagbut-men 
[vr. hackhut-?. 1885 C. W. C. Ouax Ant of War 93 
Under a sevete fire from the Spanish hackbutmen. 

Hackbuteer, -ier hawkbfties). Also hag-. 
fad. 16th c. F. hacguebulicr, £. hacguebule: cf. 
fustlicr, cannonicr.) =next. 

¢1610 Sir J. Metvin Wem. 1735) 16 Send to their Help 
2000 Hacbutiers. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. in. xxi, He 
lighted the match of his bandelier, And wofully scorch'd the 
hackhuteer, 1873 Burton //ist. Scot. V liv 69 lwo hundred 
hagbutiers were sent .to help the master of Forbes, 

Hackbutter,hagbutter he kbito,hag- . 
arch. and fst. Also 6 haquebuter, ‘c. hag- 
butar (-bitter,. [f. HackpuT+-rR: sec prec.) A 
soldier armed with a hackbut ; a harquebusier. 

1544 8in Androl. XXII. 69 Vhere shall be 150 haque- 
buters, who shall have good haquebuts. 1548 PaTTEN 
Exped. Scotl.in Arb. Garner 111. 76 Captain of 200 Hack- 
butters on horseback. 1549 Cop. Scot. Epist. 6 He 
renforsit the toune vitht victualis, hagbutaris, ande muni- 
tions. a 1627 Haywarp Edzw. I’ (1630) 24 Of the Eng: 
lish one Spanish hackbutter was hurt. 1777 Nimmo Stir: 
dingsh. xii, 292 The passage..was lined with an hundred 
Haghutters, 1888 Yrans. Glasgow Archwol. Soc. 1. 283 
Edinburgh had furnished the hagbutters of his army. 

Hacked hxkt), sf/. a. [f. Hack v1 +-ED!.) 

1. Chopped ; slashed, mangled ; having irregular 
and jagged cuts or wounds; chapped, as by frost. 

c1q2z0 Pallad. on [/ush. 1. 652 Hacked leek or tendir 
ches:s. 1§83 StTaNyHUrsT sEucis 3. (Arb.) 22 The weather 
hackt Troians. 1606 Suaxs. Awt. 4 Cl. 1. viii. 31 Beare 
our hackt Targets. 1791 Cowrer //iad 11. 502 His hack'd 
and riven corslet. 1880 Antrim 4 Down Gloss., Hackit 
hands, hands chapped from exposure to cold. 1896 Daily 
News 8 Sept. 5 5 [he hacked hodies of «omen and children. 

b. er. \See quots. 

3028-40 Perry Encyel. Her. Hacked. as a bend, &c., 
indented with the indents embowed. 1868 Cussans //er. 
(1882) 129 //acked, an indented Charge is thus described, 
when the notches are curved on both sides, similar to the 
Teeth of Barnacles, 

ce. Lacked Quariz, a variety of Quartz present- 
ing incisions, as if produced by hacking it in various 
directions with a knife or other sharp instiument. 
(Bristow, Gloss. Win. 1861.) 


+ 2. ? Spoken with hesitating utterance. Ods. rare. 

a 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhenm. N. T. Pref. (1618) 
38 By your cloudy and hacked speaches. 

Hackee (he'k/). [Imitative of the animal's 
cry.) A species of ground squirrel, the Striped or 
Chipping Squirrel, or Chipmuck. of North America. 

1850 in Bartitett Dict. diner. 1863 Woop /llustr. Nat. 
fist. 1. 599 The Hackee..is one of the most familiar of 
North American quadrupeds. 

Hacker heko1), sd. [f. Hack v1 +-Erl.] 

1. One who Lacks; one who hoes with a hack. 

1620 Markuam Farew. Husb. 1. ii, (1668) 4 One good 
hacker, heing a lusty lahourer, will at good ease hack or 
cut more than half an acre of ground inaday. 1784 -Vew 
Spectator 1V. 5/1 Hackers and hewers of reputation. 

+b. A ‘cutter’, cut-throat, bully ; =HacksrTeEr. 

1581 Pete Guazzo's Civ. Conv. ut (1586) 135 b, Like 
these cutters, and hackers, who will take the wall of men, 
and picke quarrells. 1589 Paffe w. Hatchet Bb, There is 
an olde hacker that shail take order for to print them. 
1621 Burtox Anat. Wel. 1. ii. m1. xiii. (1621) 118 A common 
hacker or nctorious thief. 1649 Buitne Eng. Improv Impr. 
(1653) Ded., How comes City and Country to be filled with 
Drones and Rogues, our highwaies with hackers, and all 
places with sloth and wickedness ? 

t+ ¢. fy. One who mangles words or sense. O/s. 

a 1603 T. Caxtwricut Confut. Rhem, N. T. (1618 606 To 


make the Author of the Epistle such a hacker and mangler 
as they themselues be. 
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2. That which hacks ; an implement for hacking, 
chopping wood, or breaking up earth; a chopper, 
cleaver; a hoe, mattock. 

1481-90 Howard Housch. Bks. (Roxb) 137 Item, for 
hakkeres ij.d, 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. 292/2 The 
Dutch Cleever, or Chopping Knife, is termed an Hacker, 
or Hack-mes. a1zzz Liste //ush, (1752) 214 My labourers 
came from mowing vetches..not having their hackers with 
them. 1854 Jrul. KR. Agric, Soc. XV. 1. 100 Hoeing with 
a heavy hacker or hoe between the rows. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Wordtk, Hacker, a short, strong, 
slightly curved implement of a peculiar kind, for chopping 
off the branches of fallen trees, etc. 1890 Gloucestersh. 
Gloss., Hacker, a sort of axe for cutting faggots. _ 

b. U.S. A tool for making an oblique incision 
in a tree, as a channcl for the passage of sap, gum, 
or resin. 1875 Kyicut Dict. Mech. 

Hacker, v. dza/. [freq. of Hack v.!] 

1. rans. *To hash in cutting, to hack small’ 
(Jam. . 

1807 Hoce Mountain Bard 18 Jam.) His throat was a’ 
hackered, an‘ ghastly was he. 

2. intr. To hesitate in utterance; to stammer; 
to ‘hum and ha’, 

1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Hacker, to stutter. STeuth). 
1818 Cossett /'o/. Reg. NXNXIVL. 473 Compared with this, 
how can one think w.th patience of the hackering, and 
stammering [etc.]? 182g Miss Muitrorp | :f/age Ser. 1. 
(1°63) 115 To stammer and hacker, to bow and curtsey, 

3. To haggle. 

1833 Alackw. Mag XXXIV. €88 Shall national parsimony 
. hacker about the remuneration? 

Hackery havkari). Anglo-/ud. Also 8 
hackary, $-9 hackree, y hackaree, hackeray, 
-ee, -ie, hackrie. [Origin not clear; perh. a cor- 
ruption of Ilinci chhakrd a two-wheeled bullock- 
cait.] The common native bullock-cart of India 
used for the transport of goods; also, in Westein 
India and Ceylon, as formerly in Bengal, applied 
to a lighter carriage drawn somctimes by horses) 
for the conveyance of persons, 

1698 Fryer Ace. E. /ndia 4 P. 83 We were forced to mount 
the Indian Hackery, a Two-whceled Chariot, drawn by 
swift little Oxen, 1782 W. F. Martyn Geog. Wag. 1. 264 
‘The hackrees are in the nature of hackney-coaches; ard 
like thein, are let to the public for hire. 1793 W. Ilopcrs 
Trav, {udia 5 A hackery is a small covered carriage upon 
two wheels, drawn by bullocks, and used generally for the 
female part of the family. 1834 Cauxter Orient. Aum. x. 
128 Carried in gaudy palankeens, or in hackesies, with 
gorge-us canopies, drawn by two prancing horses, 1845 
STOCQUELER rit, {udia (1854) 185 For the conveyance uf 
heavy goods, hackries or hullock-carts are available. 

Hack-file, -hammer: sce HAck-. 

Hackhead, var. of IlAkep a pike. 

Hackin: sce next 3. 

Hacking jhekin, vd/. 5d. [f. Hack v.) + 
-INGT, 

1. The action of the verb 1lack ; chopping, hew- 
ing; mutilation, ete. //acking off, oul: see quots. 

61440 Promp. Marv, 222/1 Hakkynge, or hewynge, sectio. 
1621 LurTON Anat. Mel, 1. ii. mt. il. (1651) 96 bib doth 
scraping of trenchers offend a third, or hacking of files? 
184276 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. s.v., Taking down old plas- 
tering from a wall or ceiling is called ‘hacking off’. 1881 
Younc Every Alan his own Mechanic § 1693 he removal 
of old glass and putty froma sash-frame is termed ‘ hackirg 
out’ in the trade. 1892 E. Reeves //omeward Bound 266 
There was a lot of horrid hacking and butchery. 

b. Football. See Hack v.! 2b. 

+2. Breaking of a note; ‘mangling’ of words 
or sense: see Hack v.! 6 and 7. Obs. 

1496 Dives & Pau, (W. de W.)1. lix. 101,'1 It were hetter 
to saye goddes seruyce without note than with note and 
hackynge of the syllabes and wordes of our prayers. 1676 
Marvete .Wr. Smntrke 6 Having avowed that he had scann'd 
the Book thorow, this hacking and vain repetitiun being 
just like it. : 

3. concr. (Usually hackin.) <A large kind of 
Sausage or mincemeat pudding which formed, in 
some districts, part of the ‘checr’ on Christmas day. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selz. 159 Thus shall we sort out 
eternity into as many kinds and lengths, as the Darbyshire 
huswife does her pudding when she makes whitings and 
dlackings, and liverings and hackings. 1674-91 Ray .V. C. 
HM ords 142 A Hackin..farcimen, 16.. Aubrey WS.IN.), 
The hackin must be boiled by day break, or else two young 
men must take the maiden by the arms, and run her round 
the market place. 1878 Cuindid. Gloss., Hackin. .a pudding 
of mincemeat and fruit—used till lately for the family hreak- 
fast on Christmas day. 

4. Arch. See quot.) 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Glo:s., Hackingin walling, denotes 
the interruption of a course of stones by the introduction of 
another on a different level, for want of stones to complete 
the thickness, 

5. alirté. and Comb, Hacking-block, -stock, = 
hack-log. -stock; hacking-knife, -tool: sce quots. 

1592 Hacckinge stocke [see Aackstock s.v. Hack-]. 1823 
P. Nicuouson Pract, Build. 422 A Hacking-out Toul 
is an old broken knife, ground sharp on its edge. 1827 
Stevart Planter's G. (1828) 46 The lopping and hacking 
method. 1842-67 Gwitt Archit, § 2226 The hacking knile 
is for cleaning out the old putty from the rebates where 
squares are to be stopped in. 1877 Holderness Gloss., 
Hackin-block, a block of wood for chopping meat upon. 

Hacking, f//.a. [f. Hack v.! +-1NnG=.] 

1. That hacks, wounds, or slashes. 

1612 W. Martys Vouth's [ustruct. 39 These hacking 
fencers, impudent stage players, beastly drunkards. 1808 
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Scott Let. to C. K. Sharpe 30 Dec. in Lockhart, Lay hold 
of..any other new hook you like, and give us a good hack- 
ing review of it. 1864 Pusey Lect. Danteli. 9 That hack- 
ing school of criticism, which hewed out the books of Holy 
Scripture into as many fragments as it willed. 

2. Hacking cough, a short, dry, frequently repcated 
cough. Also HECKING, q.v. 

[1642 Futter Holy & Prof, St. u. ii. 55 It was called an 
Hectick fever; because (saith he) of an hecking cough 
which ever attendeth that disease.] @1825 Foray Voc. 
E, Anglia, Hacking-cough, a faint tickling cough. 1835 
Sir G. STEPHEN Search of Horse vi. 90 The hacking tone 
ofchronicasthma. 1880 Miss Branoon Fust as / aint xxvii, 
I have had a hacking cough ever since last September. 

Hence Ha‘ckingly adv. 

1611 Frorio, Alfa recisa, cuttingly, hackingly. 

Hackle he'k'l), 54.1 Forms: 1 hacele, 3-4 
hakelie, 5 hakille, -yll, 7 hackel, hacle, 6- 
hackle. [OE. hacele and hacele, wk. fem., ‘cloak, 
mantle, cassock’, corresponding, exc. in formative 
suffix, to OHG. hachul, MUG. hachel, Icel. Adkeel/ 
‘priest’s cope’, Goth. Aahkuls ‘cloak’, str. masc., 
also to ON. e/a str. f. “cowled, or hooded frock ’.] 

+1. Acloak, mantle, outer garment; a chasuble. 

¢893 K. AErrreEo Oros. v. x. § 3 pa sende him mon ane 
blace hacelan angean him. c1ooo /ELrric boc. in Wr.- 
Wicker 153/9 Clamis, hacele, uel fotsid sciccel. ¢ 1200 
Trim. Coll. fom. 163 De meshakele of medeme fustane. 

2. A covering of any kind, as a bird’s plumage, 
a serpent’s skin, etc. Obs. exc. dial. 

13..Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 2081 Vch hille hade a hatte, a myst- 
Pavel huge. ¢1460 J. Russert Bk. Nurture 695 Pecok in 
hakille ryally. 12658 tr. Porta'’s Nat. Mag. 1.17 The herb 
Dragon..is full of speckles like a Serpents hackle. 1750 
W. Ennis Mod. f/usb. 111. ii, 116 (E.D.S.) The slug slipped 
his outer skin, or what we call his hackle in Hertfordshire. 
1876 !Vhitby Gloss., I1ackle, substance about the person, as 
flesh, clothing. Propertyin general. 1892 M.C. F. Morris 
Yorksh. Folk-Talk 319 Hackle is the natural covering of 
any animal, the human skin .. ‘ He's got a good hackle ov 
his back’. | 

3. a. The conical straw roofing of a bee-hive. 
b. The straw covering of the apex of a rick. ec. 
The case of a Florence flask. 

1609 C. Butter Fem. Aon. (1634) 26 Swine. rubbing 
against the hives, and tearing the hackles. 1655 W. Mewr 
Let. to Hartlib in Ref. Commiv. Bees 49 My Appiary 
consists of a row of little houses..which I find as cheap at 
seven yeares end as straw hacles. 1673 Ray Journ. LowC. 
(1738) I. 289 The hackles of old flasks. 1713 WaRDER True 
Amazons 44 The Mouse will..shelter himself betwixt the 
Hackleand the Hive. 1842 AKERMAN Gloss. Wiltsh. Words, 
flackle, straw covering of the apex ofa rick. 1886 TEGET- 
MEIER in Gd. Words 810 The old straw hive, which was..to 
be seen. .covered with a straw hackle. 

Hackle (hx'k’l), 54.2 In 5 hakell, 6 hackel ; 
see also HeEcKLE, HatcHeL. [Not recorded in 
Ol.; but the various ME. forms hechele, hetchell 
‘¢ 1300), Aekele (¢ 1440), Aakell (1485), and the 
later hatchel, point to OL. *hacule, *hectle. No 
corresponding Words are recorded in the early stage 
of any Germanic lang., but MHG. hachele, hechele, 
(mod.G. echel), MLG. and MDu. hekele, (Du. 


hekel), Da. hegle, Sw. hackla, all point to OTeut. . 


type *hakila, *hakula, str. fem. with suffix-ablaut; 
prob. from the root 4ak- of OHG. *hakjan, hecchen, 
Agcken, to prick, pierce, stab, and of ILook, q.v. 

It has been suggested that /eck/e came iminediately froin 
Du.; but the ME. Aechele, Actchell, testify toan OF. Agcel, 
which would also give Aeck/e in the north; 50 also, the vowel 
of hackle, hatchel can be explained only from OE. (Sense 2 
is prob. the same word, or from the same root; sense 3 is 
more doubtful.)] 

I. 1. An instrument sct with parallel steel pins 
for splitting and combing out the fibres of flax or 
hemp; a flax-comb; =IIEckuE, HLATCHEL. 

1485 /nv. in Rifon Ch. Acts 368 Unum hakell pro lino. 
1s99 I. M[ourrr) Sidkwormes 4 Beetles, hackels, wheeles 
and frame, Wherwith to bruse, touse, spin and weaue the 
same. 2797 Monthly Mlag. 11. 301 Mr. Sellars has con- 
trived, by the introduction of steel hackles, in place of 
wire, to prepare wool, cotton, etc. much more expeditiously, 
for spinning cordage orlines, 1837 Wiittock Bk. Trades 
aga) 238 Hold the strike of flax in your hand, and break 
it well upon the coarse hackle. 

II. 2. Local name of the stickleback. 

165s Movurrt & Bennet /fealth’s /improv. (1746) 275 
Hackles or Sticklebacks are supposed to come of the Seed 
of Fishes spilt or miscarrying in the Water. 1661 Lovett 
Hist. Anim, & Alin, 235 Stickle-backs, Hackles; or Harry 
bannings. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Hackle..a west. 
country name for the stickleback. 

ITI. 3. The long shining feathers on the neck of 
certain birds, as the domestic cock, peacock, pigeon, 
etc. A cock of a different hackle, an opponent of a 
different character. 

a 1450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 34 The yelow flye, the 
body of yelow wull. the wynges of the redde cocke hakyll. 
1653 WaLTON Angler iv. 110 Take the hackel of a Cock or 
Capons neck. .take of tlie one side of the feather, and then 
take the hackel, Silk or Crewel, Gold or Silver thred, make 
these fast at the bent of the hook [etc.]. 2865 KincsLey 
Hrerew. WH. iv. 65 Fight it out..with a cock of a very 
different hackle. 1867 H. B. Trcretmeirr Pigeons xi. 117 
The hackle, or neck-feathers, should be bright. 1874 Slang 
Dict. 185 To show hackle, to be willing to fight. 1884 Times 
18 Mar. 7 The 42nd [1st Batt. Roy. Highlanders] .. re- 
ceived the red hackle as an honourable distinction. 

("I Quot. 1653 was printed ina inangled and distorted form 
by Johnson, who founded on it a mistaken explanation, 


ili 


‘Raw silk, any filmy substance unspun’. Although cor. 
rected in ‘lodd’s Johnson, this bogus sense of hack/e, with 
‘flimsy’ substituted by Webster for ‘filmy’, continues to 
be reproduced in dictionaries.] j 

b. The hackles of a cock are erected when he is 
angry ; hence wth the hackles up, said also of a dog 
on the point of fighting when the hairs at the top 
of the neck stand up, or of a hound when near the 
fox and on the point of killing him, also ¢ransf. of 
aman when aroused. Hence hackles is sometimes 
put for hair, whiskers, etc. 

188: Puituiprs-Wottey Sfort in Crimea 76 As my hackles 
were now fairly up, | crept and ran as well as I could after 
my wounded game. 1882 Pal/ Dall G. 31 May 4/2 Not 
a single hound with his hackles up. 1883 E. PeNNett- 
Extminrst Cream Leteestersh. 98 1 almost saw the hackles 
of a good old squire rise as he waved his hat and cheered. 
1894 Blackmore /’erdycross 179 He had no moustache to 
stroke—for only cavalry officers. .as yet wore ginger hackles. 

4. Angling. An artificial fly, dressed wholly or 
principally with a hackle-feather, or something 
resembling this; a ‘palmer’. Also hackle-fly. 

1676 Cotton Walton's Angler 11318 This month also 
a Plain Hackle or Palmer fly..will kill. 1799 G. Smitu 
Laboratory \\. 301 Black-hackle. Body, pale yellow silk, 
{ete.]. 1867 O. W. Hotes Guard. Angel xxii. (1891) 260 
He must go armed with all implements, from the red 
hackle to the harpoon. 

IV. attrib. and Comb. 

5. [from 1]. Hackle bar, the bar in which the 
hackle pins are set; hackle bench (sce quot.) ; 
hackle pin, tooth, one of the teeth of a hackle; 
hackle sheet, a sheet carrying hackles and moving 
over pulleys. 

1895 Ure's Dict. Arts 11. 431 The object of these guide 
plates is to support the *kackle bars in passing over the 
small rollers. /6rd. 423 ~ Hackle bench sometimes revolving 
so as to present different degrees of hackles at its various 
angles, sometimes stationary with the gradatiun of hackles 
upon its length. /éfd. 426 Vhe surfaces being placed so 
close together that the “hackle pins penetrated the flax 
from both sides, and hackled at the same time. /di7. 425 
Pulleys for carrying the “hackle sheets. /ds7¢. 420 For 
hand-hackling, the tools used consist of a surface studded.. 
with metal points, called *hackle-teeth. 

6. [from JI]} as hackle-feather, -maker; hackle- 
wise ady.; hackle-fly : see 4. 

1681 CHETHAM Angler's Vade-m. x. § 3 (1689) 102 An 
Artificial Palmer-Worm or Fly which is to be made with 
a Hackle Feather. 1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 
244 A capital hot-weather fly dressed hacklewise. 1888 
Daily News 22 May 2/3 The hackle feathers of the male 
bird are several feet long. 

Hackle, v.!_ [dim. and freq. of Hack v.!: cf. 
MDu. hakselen, having the same relation to hakken. 
Cf. also Haccue v.] 


1. ¢vans. To cut roughly, hack, mangle by cutting. 

1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1612) 741 Caesar..was hackled 
and mangled among them, as a wild beast taken of hunters. 
1611 Corvat Cruditics 274 | have seen a Mountebanke 
hackle and gash his naked arme with a knife most pittifully 
to beholde. 12684 Lond. Gas. No. 19594 His Hair not 
shav’d but cut and hackled with a pair of Sheers. 1790 
Burke Fr. Nev. Wks. V. 351 The other divisions of the 
kingdom being hackled and torn to pieces. 1876 T. S. 
Iscan tr. [/eine’s Atta Troll, etc. 222 "Twill prickle and 
hackle your faces. 

+ 2. intr. To make a hacking. Ods. 

1s89 Nasne Martins Months Minde 18 These lustie 
youthes..hackle at our throate. 

Ilence Hackled f//. a., Hackling vA. sé. 

1583 BaBIncton Comsmandm., i. (1637) 8 Evill cutting or 
hackling of the knife. 1842 S. Lover //andy Andy xxv. 
214 Anold knife whose hackled edge..assisted Andy’s own 
ingenuity in the tearing of his coat. 

Hackle, v.2 [f. Uacke sd.1] srans. To cover 
(a bee-hive) with a hackle or straw roof. 

1609 C. Butter Fem. Afon. (1634) 51 That they be close 
cloomed. .and well hackled down to, or below, the Stool. 

Hackle, v.3 [f. Hackie 56.21: cf. HECKLE v. 
in same sense.] ‘rans. To dress (flax or hemp) 
with the hackle, whereby the fibres are split, 
straightcned, and combed out, so as to be in con- 
dition for spinning. 

1616 [see Hack inc vd/. s4.]. 1755 Jounxson, //ackle, to 
dress flax. 1788 7rans. Soc. Arts VI. 164 Yo be hackled, 
much in the manner of dressing Flax or Hemp. 1797 Mar. 
Encewortu Larly Lessons (1827) 1. 217 I am going to 
hackle the flax..said the woman, and she began to comb 
the flax with these steel combs. 1866 Rocers Agric. & 
Prices 1. xviii. 426 Small quantities of hemp were grown.. 
and. .the produce was hackled and spun by the servants. 

b. fig. =HECKLE: see CRoSS-HACKLE. 

Hence Hackled ///. a. 

3875 Ure's Dict. Arts U1. 422 Each hackled tress of flax. 

Hackle, v.4 Angling. [f. Hackue sd.2 III.} 
trans. To dress (a fly) with a hackle-feather. 

1867 F. Francis Augling xi. (1880) 402 Blue jay hackled 
over the wing. 1886 Pritt NV. Country Flies 27 Hackled 
with a golden feather from a Cock Pheasant’s neck. 

Hence Hackled f//. a., Hackling vé/. sd. 

1867 F. Francis Angling xiii. (1880) 475 Wherea junction 
of hackles is to be effected..compare the length of the 
fibres, so that the hackling may graduate. 1892 Daily 
News 14 Apr. 3/1 In Yoikshire hackled spider flies are the 


only wear. 
Hackler (heklo:). [f. Mackie v.32] One who 


hackles (flax or hemp) ; a flax-dresser, heckler. 
1780 A. Younc Tour /ref. 1. 164 They next send it to 
a flax-hackler. 1884 Quiver Mar. 299/2 Hacklers’ disease 


| 
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..is produced by a kind of ‘ pouce’, which heing inhaled 
causes severe tickling in the throat. 1894 Uazly News 
4 H: 3/3 All the hacklers die young. 
acklet (he'klet). Also haglet. (Origin un- 
certain.] A small species of sea-gull; the kittiwake. 
18ss Kincstey Westw. Hot xxxii, From the Gull-rock 
rose a thousand birds..the choughs cackled, the hacklets 
wailed. 1856 Emerson Hing. Traits, Voy. to Eng. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 11 Gulls, haglets, ducks, petrels, swim, dive, and 
hover around. 1865 GosseE Land & Sea (1874) 74 The 
kittywake, or hacklet, a very small species of gull. 

Hackling (he klin), 4/. sd.) [f. Hacks v.35 + 
-ING],] The action of the vb. Hackie3; the 
combing of flax or hemp. 

1616 Sure. & Markn. Country Farme 568 This line after 
it hath received braking and the first hackling, you shall take 
the strickes, and platting them into a plat of three, make 
a good bigge roule thereof. 1839SToNEHOUSE A -rholme 29. 

attrib. 1895 Ure's Dict. Arts 11. 420 In the early period 
of the linen manufacture, when spinning was done exclu- 
sively by hand, no hackling- machines were employed. 

Hackling? and 3: see after Hack. v.! and 4, 

Hackly (hekli), a [f Hackie v1 + -y.] 
Rough or jagged as though hacked on a small 
scale; esf., of metals and minerals: Having the 


surface rough with short sharp points. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. AJin. (ed. 2) I. 34 The hackly 
[fracture] presents sharp points, easily perceived in 
eeling it. 1811 A. T. THomson Lond. Disf. (1830) 533 
It [rhubarb] breaks with a rough hackly fracture. 1846 
Dana Zooph. (1848) 503 The broad plates..have a very un- 
even hackly surface. 1849 Vartey Rudin. Alin. 16 The 
native metals.. have a hackly fracture, which may be 
observed on breaking a piece of thick wire. 

Hackman hekmé&n). U.S. [f. ack 56.5 2.] 
The driver of a hack or hackney-carriage; a cabman. 

1850 HawtHorneE Aver. Note-Bks. (1883) 370 We find 
ourselves in Boston surrounded by eager hackmen. 1879 
Sata in Daily Tel. 26 Dec., The..hackman..charged us 
a dollar and a half for what in England would have been 
an eightegnpenny drive. 
Hackmatack (he kmatek). Also 8 hak- 
mantak, 9 hacmontac, hackmetack. {American 
Indian: see quot. 1792.] The American Larch or 
Tamarack (Larix Americana), found in northern 
swamps of the United States. Also aér7d. 

179z J. Berknap //ist. New-Hampsh. WT. 33 On some 
mountains we find a shrubbery of hemlock and spruce, 
whose branches are knit together so as to be impenetrable. 
The snow lodges on their tops, and a cavity is formed 
underneath. ‘lhese are called by the Indians, Hakmantaks. 
r8zx Dwicut 7rev. 1. 36 Hacmontac I take to be an 
Indian name. 1845 N. P. Rocers in Whittiers Pr. Uks. 
(1889) II. 240 The dark hemlock and hackmatack woods. 
1882 Poll Alall G. 29 Mar. 11/1 The AMeteor..is built of 
oak, hackmatack, and hard pine. 

Hackney (he‘kni), sd. (z.) Forms: 4 hakenai, 
-ne. 4-5 hak(e)nei, -ney, 4-6 hak(e)nay(e, 5 
hack-, haknay, (haukenay), 5-6 hackenaye, 
-neye, hakney, 6 hackeny, -neie, (hacqne, 
hacqueneye), haiknay, -ne, -ney, ( //. hackness, 
haiknes), 6-7 hackneye, -nie, 6-8 //. hacknies, 
7 hacniey, 7-8 hackny, 4- hackney. [a. OF. 
haquenée fem. ‘an ambling horse or mare, especially 
for ladies to ride on’; cf. OSp. and Pg. facanea, 
Sp. Aacanea,It.acchtnea (Florio , chinea ‘a hackney 
orambling nag’: see Diez, Scheler, etc. (In 1373 
latinized in England as Aakeneius : see Du Cange.) 

It is now agreed by French and Dutch scholars that 
MDu. hackencie, hackencye, Du. hakkentj, to which some 
have referred the French word, was merely adopted from 
the French, thus disposing of conjectures as to the derivation 
of the word from M Du, Aachen to hoe. The French Aaguenée 
and its Romanic equivalents had probably some relation- 
ship with OF. Aague, OSp. and Pg. faca, Sp. aca ‘a nag, 
a gelding, a hackney’ (Minsheu): but, although the word. 
group has engaged the most eminent etymologists, its 
ulterior derivation is still unknown.] ; 

I. 1. A horse of middle size and quality, used for 
ordinary riding, as distinguished from a war-horse, 
a hunter, or a draught-horse ; in early times often 
an ambling horse ; now technically = Tack 50.3 1 b. 

13.. Sir Beues 1255 (MS.A.) Ac nim a li3ter hakenai & 
lefher be swerd Morgelai. ¢ 1330 R. BRuNNE Chron. (1810) 
278 ‘Ville ober castels about pei sent tueye and tueye In 
aneus for doute, ilk on on his hakneye. ?@ 1366 CHaucer 
Rom. Rose 1137 He..loved to have welle hors of prys. He 
wende to have reproved be Of thefte or moordre, if that he 
Hadde in his stable ony hakeney. ¢ 1386 — Can. Veom. 
Prol. & 1.6 His hakeney which pat was al pomely grys. 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 580/31 Zguitéus, an hakeney. 
©1440 Partonope 3882 A hakeney That ys swyft and ryght 
wellambling. 1469 H/ouseh. Ord. 97 To have viii coursers 
for his saddle & to them iiii keepers with theyre hakneyes. 
1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. V1, 165 b, The erle of Shrewesbury 
.. because of his age, rode on a litle hakeney. 1577-87 
Houinsxev Chron. H. 20/1 The nag or the hackeneie 1s 
verie good for trauelling. 190 R. Payne Deser. Jed. (1841) 
7 Carthorsses, mares, and little hackneies are of a very 
smal price. 1615 G. Sanoys Trav. 257 ‘The Germans in 
acknowledgement of their tenure of the Papacie, gaue the 
Pope yeerly 8. and 40. thousand duckats, together with 
a white horse. The mony..at this day is paid, together 
with the white hackney. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
160 Pages, mounted on white Hackneys, having green 
velvet Saddles. 1678 Butter Aad. 11. i. 412 Mounted on 
a Broom, the Nag And Hackney of a Lapland Hag. 1820 
Scott /vanhoe ii, He rode..a strong hackney for the road, 
to save his gallant warhorse. 1831 Prarp Poems (1 865) 11. 
157 Do you canter down the Row, Upon a very long-tailed 
hackney? 1843 Youatr Horse iv. (ed. 2) 96 The hackney 
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has many of the qualities of the hunter on a small scale. 
1890 BotpRewoop Col. Xeformer (1891) 266 The farmer .. 
mounted upon a stout, not over-refined hackney, 

+2. From an early date mention is found of 
hackneys hired out; hence the word came often to 
be taken as, A horse kept for hire. Obs. (Cf. also 
hackney horse in 6, WACKNEY-MAN.) 

(1393 Lance. ?. 72 C. nt. 175 Ac hakeneyes hadde pei 
none . bote hakeneyes to hyre. 1594 Prat Fezedl-bo. in. 
28 Ride vpon a hired Hackney.] 1614 ‘1. Abas in Spur- 
geon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxvi. 10 It is a wretched thing 
when justice is made a hackney that may be backed for 
money. 1626 Meape in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. 1. Ik. 232 
Divers in Town got hacknies, and fled to avoid impor- 
tunity. 1681 Lomd, Gaz. No. 1624/4 here was a Brown 
Nag left by them, supposed to Le a London-Hackney. 
1715 De For fam. (ustruct. 1. iv. (1841) 1. 74 Vl take 
a hackney, and go to the Mall. 

+b. fg. from 1 and 2, passing into 3. Ods. 

¢ 1410 S77 Cleges 245 He had non hors .. But a staffe was 
hys hakenay As a man in pouerte. 1600 DEKKER Shoc- 
maker's Holiday i. (1862) 9 Yake him, brave men, Hector 
of Troy was an hackney to him. 1601 ? Marston /asguil 
& Kath.1. 31 Trampled on By enery hacknies heeles. 1698 
B. F. Modest Censure 26 His Criticism is ..a hackney to 
his private Belief and Opinion. 1738 Pore £pil. Sat. 1. 
140 Each spur-gall’d Hackney of the day. 

+ 3. One who is used to do mean or servile work 
for hire; a common drudge, ‘fag’, ‘slave’, Also 
Sig. Obs. 

1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 34 Whan ought was to doo, 
I was common hackney. 1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher, 
Dise. Divels x. (1886) 424 Archangels .. are sent onelie 
about great and secret matters; and angels are common 
hacknies about euerie trifle. 1668 Preys Diary 11 Feb., 
Which makes me mad that I should, by my place, become 
the hackney of this office, in perpetuat trouble and vexation. 
1669 Addr. Yng. Gentry Eng.8 The idle person is the only 
common Hackney, and .. stands ready to let out himself 
Post. 171¢ J. Wyvern in Suppl. Ellwood's Antobiog. (1765) 
405 A mercenary Hackney to some of the Clergy. 1784 
Cowrrrk Ttrec. 620 Such is all the mental food purvey’d By 
public hacknies in the schooling trade. 

+4. A woman that hires hcr person, a prostitute. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Aduse Apol. (Arb.) 66 Venus..that 
tanght the women in Cyprus to set vp a Stewes too hyre 
out them selues as hackneies for gaine. 1593 Nasu Christ's 
7. 80 b, When the hackney he hath payde for lyes by him. 
1611 Comcr., Bringnenaudée, a common hackney. 1679 
BURNET /list. Kef. 1. App. 278 [¢7. N. Sanders] She was 
so notoriously lewd that she was called an Hackney. 


5. A carriage kept for hire ; a HacKNrY-coacu. 

1664 Pepys Drury 18 Apr., Myself being in a hackuey and 
full of people, was ashamed to be seen by the world, many 
of them knowing me. 1695 Concreve Love for L. 1. iil, 
If you won't lend me your Coach, I'll take a Hackney, or 
a Chair. 1729 Mrs. Pexvarves in J/rs. Delany's Life 
Corr, 141 We were in no hustle of coaches, for no hackneys 
were allowed to pass. 1825 Hone L£veryutay Bh. 1. 1460 
He jumped into a Hackney. 

Il. altrib. and Comb. 

6. a. In apposition, as hackney horse = scnses 
rand 2; so, hackney jade, mare, posl-horse, stallion, 
steed also in analogous sense hackney ass, mutle, 
and éransf., hackney-dcvrl. 

1506 GuyLrorve /’r/gr. 78 The next daye, Tewysday .. 
we toke our sayd hakney horses and rode to Vyncencia, 
1556 Witnats Dict. (1568) 16a 1 A hackney horse or horse 
to be hyred, eguus mieritorius. 1598 Haxtuyt Voy. 1. 
40o(R ) There they use to put out their women to hire as we 
do here hakney horses. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 25 
Their horses of the countrey-breed are..small hackney- 
jades, /67. 11. 203 Great store of hackney-mules, and asses 
arekept fortravellers toride upon. 1667 Davenant & Drv- 
DEN Tevtpest iv. ili. Syc. How wilt thou carry me thither? 
Steph. Upon a hackney-devil of thy mother’s. 1688 R. 
Hoime Armoury uw. 150/1 Hackney or Saddle Horses are 
such as man useth to ride upon for the ease of his Body. 
1703 Maunprecye Journ, Ferns. (1721) 130 Here are Hack- 
ney Asses always standing ready equipp’d for hire. 1712 
STEELE Sect. No. 509 2 8 Mr. Tobias Hobson..was the 
first in this island who let out hackney horses. 188% 
Hackney Stud Bk. 1. 33 The Modern Hackney Horse may 
be said to have been the product of the eighteenth century. 

b. attrib. Of or pertaining to a hackney (horse), 
as hackney hire, pace, saddle, slable, stud, etc. 

1379 WS. Hostill. Roll, Durh., In uno Hakenay-sadyll 
empt. vjs. viijd. 1467 A/ann. 4 Househ. Exp. 389 A new 
hakeney sadylle prise v.s. 1598 B. Jonson Av. Van tn 
Hum. mi. v, Out of the old backney pace, to a fine easie 
amble. 1659 T. Pecke Parnassi Puerp. 56 What for Hack- 
ney-hire, was given you. 1754 Foote Awights 1. Wks. 1799 
I. 70 That year the hackney-stable was built. 1809 Brisish 
Press 5 Apr. in Spirit Pub. Fruls, (1810) XIL1. 60 [A mare} 
only of hackney size. 1884 (¢s#/e) Hackney Stud Book. 

e. Plying for hire. as HacKNEy - CARRIAGE, 
“CHAIR, -COACH; also hackney-boal, chartot. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 130 ? 4 The.. Hackney-boat, 
which carries Passengers from Leyden to Amsterdam. 1813- 
14 Act 54 Geo. [//, c. 147 \ti(le), An Act..for authorizing the 
licensing of a limited Number of Hackney Chariots. 1825 
C. M. Westuacott Enz, Spy 1. 382 Expecting to have met 
with a backney rattler, but not one was to be found upon 
the stand. 

+ 7. a. In apposition, or as adj. Doing or ready 
to do work for hire, hireling (also fg. ; as hackney 
author, clerk, fiddler, gladiator, libeller, preacher, 
scribbler, sonneleer, lutor, writer, etc.; also hack- 
ney pen, longue. b. altrib. or as adj. Done by a 
‘hackney’ or for hire, as hackney job, writing. Obs. 

1589 R. Harvey Pl. Perc (1860) 11 Is it conscience or 
lucre, that spurgals thy hackney pen? 1660 Woop Life 
(Oxf, Hist. Soc.) }. 561 There were some hackney preachers 
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in the University at this time. 1666 W. Bocuurst Loimo.- 
graphia 66 Yonr wild, wanton, hackney fiddlers, 1681 
Hickerineiu. band, Naked [ruth u.7 A glib Hackney- 
Tongue he had in his head. 1709 Pore £ss. Crit. 419 
Some starved hackny sonneteer. a1719 AppisoN Lover 
No. 39 (Jod.) Booksellers, who set their hackney writers at 
work for so much a sheet. 1719 BoLinGBROKE in Swift's 
Lett. (1766) HE. 4 What hackney gladiator can you find, By 
whom the Olympic crown would be declin'd? a 1734 Nortu 
Exam. \ i. $7 (1740) 18 The Hackney Libellers of the 
Faction. ¢ 1762 ltovp Fam. Ep. in Chalmers Eng. Poets 
(1810) XV. 118, I must serve some hackney job. ¢ 1766 
Durke Tracts Popery Laws Wks. {X. 336 As hackney 
Clerks, at the nriserable salary of 7s. a week. 

te. Prostitute. //ackney-woman,a bawd, Ods. 

1616 R. C. omes’ Whistle vie2719 Olde hackny women, 
they hire out their jades. 1647 R. Scarvitox Fuvenal 36 
Hackney-wenches, that ith circus stand. 1678 Butter // ad 
ut. i. 892 No more than every Lover Does from his Hack- 
ney-Lady suffer. : 

+ B. as adj, Worn out, like a hired horse, by 
indiscriminate or vulgar use; threadbare, trite, 
commonplace ; hackneyed. Cds. 

1596 Nasnr Saffron Walden 151 A hackney proverb in 
mens mouths cuer since K. Lud was a little boy. a@ 1625 
Fretcner Woman pleased \, i, Law .. Her rules and pre- 
cepts .. pamper'd up to cozen him that bought her, When 
she herself was hackney, lame, and founder’d. 1714 J. 
Wacker Suffer. Clergy 82 The most common and hackney 
charge in this kind was Tavern haunting and common 
swearing. 1738 Warsurton /iv. Legat. App. 37 One of 
his hackney fallacies that run from the eud of the book to 
the other. 1792 W. Bovs Col/, Host, Sandinch 293 note, 
The hackney-imputations of drunkeness and swearing. 

Ha‘ckney, v. Now rare exc. in pp/.a. Hack- 
NEYED, qv. [f. Tacky sd.] 

1. drans. ‘To make a hackney of ; to use (a horse 
as a hack, for general riding purposes; = Hack 
V0 3a), 

1577 STANyRURST Descr. /red. in Holinshed Chron. (1587) 
{I 20/1 These horses are best for skirmishes, not for travel- 
ling, for their stomachs are such, as they disdaine to be 
hacknied. 1848 A. B. Evans Leicestersh. Words, Phrases, 
etc. s. v., He'll do very well to drive, but he’s not any 
longer safe to hackney. 
fig. 3981 Sipxey Astr. & Stello cii, Galens adoptive 
sonnes, who by a beaten way Their iudgements heceney 
on, the fault of [¢ater ec’. on} sicknesse lay. 

b. fig. To use as a ‘hack’, 

1837 Blockw. Mag. XLI, 277 Hackneyed or spit upon, as 
the caprice or expediency of the moment prevailed. 

+ 2. /rans. ‘Yo mount any one ona hackney. 

1636 Massincer Gt. Dk. florence iv.i, A coach for my 
money ! and that the courtezans know well: Their riding 
so makes them last three years longer Than such as are 
hacknied. ; 

+ 3. zur. To ride in a hackney-carriage. In 


" quot. fo hackney it. Obs. 


1684 PHito Pater Olserz. Reproved 6 He .must Trudge 
on Ten-Yoes or Hackney: it to Sams Cuffec-House. 

+4. drans. To convey in a hackney-carriage. 

1784 Cowrrr 7'asé it. €52 To ker who..Is hackneyed 
honte unlackeyed. 

+5. fig. To drive hard; to post; to hurry. 
Also znér. (for vefl.. To run hard, race. Obs. 

1617 J. Moorr JVappe Mans Mortal. i. iii. 201 Vhe 
minutes that hackney at the heeles of time, runne not so 
fast away. 1631 QuarRLEs Diz. Poems, Samson 1717) 241 
How are thy Angels hackney'd up and down To visit man? 
1676 Marvette //ist. Ess. Wks, IE}. 127 Both men and 
horses and leather being hackneyed, jaded, and worn out 
upon the errand of some contentious and obstinate bishop. 
1781 CowPer Actirement 1 Hackneyed in business, wearied 
at that oar. 1798 W. Hetion dAxtobiog 41, } had..paid 
two shillings for a ticket, been hackneyed through the 
rooms with violence .. and came away completely disap- 
pointed. 

76. To let owt for hire. Also znér, for pass. Obs. 

1622 Massincer & Dekker Virg. Mort. u. iti, | know 
women sell themselves daily, and are hacknied out for 
silver. 1643 G. WILDE Serm, at St. Varies 11 Could they 
have the heart to hackny out this Kingdome. 1679 Prance 
True Narr, Pop. Plot 36 Hackneying forth of Masses for 
Twelve-pence apiece. ¢1736 Savace Poet’s Depend. on 
Statesm, 26 No will to hace out polemic strain. 

7. To make common by indiscriminate everyday 
usage; to render too familiar, vulgar, trite, or 
commonplace. Also with owt, aboul, wfon. 

1596 Suans. 1 Hen. /V, 1. ii. 40 So common hackney‘d 
in tbe eyes of men. 1739 Ciperr Afol. iv. 78 Plays come 
to be so hackney ’d out, the best Actors will soon feel that 
the Town has enough of them, 1787 ‘G. GamBapo’ Acad, 
Horsemen (1809) 5, | have had some difficulty in fixing upon 
a tide for my work: A Vode Mecum is quite hacknied out. 
1817 W. Irvine Life § Lett. (1864) I. 392, | should not like 
to have my name hackneyed about among the office-seekers 
and office-givers at Wasbington. 1823 I. JeErrerson frit. 
(1830) LV. 376. 1869 Goutburn Pars. Holiness viii. 71 Like 
a popular air. .hackneyed upon every street-organ. 

+b. To undo the freshness or delicacy of. Obs. 

1785 Exgenins II. 28 Young men..who have been hack- 
neyed, from their very infancy, in some of our public 
seminaries. 1787 T. Jerrerson #/rst. 11850) LI. 241 Their 
first and most delicate passions are hackneyed on unworthy 
objects here. 1792 Marv Wo xtstonecr. Rights Wom, vi 
268 To despise the sensibility that bad been excited and 
hackneyed in the ways of women whose trade was vice. 
1808 Edin. Rev. X1. 452 Employments which hackney the 
minds of the other sex. 

8. To render habituated, practised. or experienced 
7x: often with dyslogistic connotation. 

1951 SMOLLETT Per. Prc. (1779! FV. xci. 91 Hackneyed as 
he was in the ways of life. 180: Mar. EpcewortH Good 
French Governess (1832) 100 Hackneyed in the common 


HACKSTER. 


language of conversation, 1810 Jane Porter Scot. Chie/s 
lix. 376 Long hackneyed in secret gallantries. 1838 Lytron 
A lice 27 Persons a little hackneyed in the world. 


Hence Ha‘ckneying v//. sb. and ppl. a. in quot. 


allrytb.); also Ha‘ckneyer, one who hackneys. 

1801 Soutury Lett. (1856) }. 181 He begins to discover 
that hackneying authorship is not the way to be great. 
1849 J. Witsox Christopher under Canvass in Blickw. 
Mag. LXV, 254 Every hackneyer of this phrase. 

a‘ckney-ca'rriage. [f. {lacksry 5d.6c¢+ 
CARKIAGE.] Any carriage or vehicle standing or 
publicly plying for hite. 

1831 Act 142 Will, /V c. 22. § 3 Every Hackney Car- 
riage inentioned and described in the Schedule. 1838 
Dickens O. Zznst xtvi, Alighted from a hackney-carriage 
1847 Act 10 & 11 Hct, c. 89 § 38 Every wheeled Carriage. 
used in standing or plying for Hire in any Street .. and 
every Carriage standing upon any Street, pulic or private 
. having thereon any ranicered Plate required by this. .Act 
- shall be deemed to be a Hackney Carriage. 

Ha‘ckney-chai‘r. Formerly, a sedan chair, 
now a bath chair or the like, plying publicly for 
hire. Hence Hackney-chairman, the bearer, 
drawer, or keeper of a hackney-chair. 

1710 Act qg Anne c.27 tetle), An Act for licensing and 
regulating Hackney Coaches and Chairs. /érd. c. 23. § 8 
If any Hackney Coachman or Chairman shall. .exact more 
for his Hive than the several Rates hereby limited. 1776 
Apam Ssitu W. N,v. i.) 1869) EE. 447 The tax upon every 
ha kney coach ..and upon every hackney chair. 1840 
DickrENs Barn, Rudge xvi, Long stands of hackncwenaes 
and groups of chairmen..obstructed the way. 

Ha‘ckney-coa‘ch. {f. Hackyey sb. 6c + 
Coacnh.] A four-whecled coach, drawn by two 
horses, and seated for six persons, kept for hire. 

1610 {implied in HackxeV-coacuMAN]. 1635 J. TAvior 
(Water P.) O42 Parr Div, They [Coaches] have increased 

.to the undoing of the Watermen, by the multitudes of 
Hackney or hired Coaches: but they never swarmed so 
thick to pester the streets, as they doe now, till the yeare 
1605. 1660 Prevs Diary7 Nov., Notwithstanding this was 
the first day of the King’s proclaination against hackney 
coaches coming into the streets to be hired, yet I got one to 
carry me home. 1777 SHERIDAN 7771p Scardb, Prol., Vhe 
streets, some lime azo, were paved with stones Which, 
aided by a hackney-coach, half broke your bones. 1836 
Dickens S&. #oz (1849) 49 2 A regular, ponderous, rickety, 
London hackney-coach of the old school. 1882 Seryt. Ba- 
LANTINE Axper. (1890) 16 A machine called a hackney- 
coach, licensed to carry six people..was the principal mode 
of locomotion. P 

attrib. 1623-4 Althorp A/S. in Simpkinson Waskrngtons 
p- lili, 6 str. of oates 10 the hackney coach horses and the 
hackney horses. 19715 Lomd Gas. No 5544 3 The Hackney 
Coach Office in Surry street in the Strand. 1836 Dickens 
Sk. Boz (1850) o'r Rumours were rife on the hackney- 
coach-stands, that a buss was building, to run from Lisson- 
grove tothe Bank. f 

Ha‘ckney-coa‘chman. The driver of a 
hackney-coach. 

¢ 1610 Mipprrton, etc. #/xdow v.i, My master Kisses, as 
I've heard a hackney-coachman Chear up his mare; chap, 
chap. 1705 HickeERInGcILE /’rrest-cr. i. Vill. 77 Chiefly... 
Design’d against common Carriers, Waggoners, Hackney 
Coachmen, and Watermen. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. ui, 
Mr. Bonney bustled up .. and knocked a hackney-coach- 
man’s knock on the table with a little hammer. 


horse. 

2. Used so frequently and indiscriminately as to 
have lost its freshness and interest ; made trite and 
commonplace ; stale. 

1749 Hurpn Notes on Horace's Art Poetry (R.), The 
Retin arising from hacknied expression. 1785 Bosweti 
Voy. Hebrides 24 Aug., The old hackneyed objection. 
1817 J. Scott Parts Revisit. (ed. 4) 375 tt is the hackneyed 
complaint that England is without a fine public collection. 
1873 Smices //ugnenots Fri, v. (1881) 82 Along the hack- 
neyed tourist routes. 1887 Symoxps Life B. Cellini (1338) 
}. Introd. 11 Handling a somewbat hackneyed subject. 

3. Habituated by much practice, experienced ; 
sometimes with the ulterior idea of disgust or 
weariness. 

1760 C. Jounston Chrysal (1822) EEL. 146 Hacknied as 
he was in the ways of wickedness. 1810 Scott in Croker 
Papers 10 Oct., Whatever the practised and hackneyed 
critic may say. 1823 — Pevertd xxaix, The hackneyed 
voluptuary is Itke the jaded epicure. 1828 D’Israett Chas. /, 
I}. vi. 142 Both much too young for hacknied statesinen, 

Hackney-man (heknimen). Forms: see 
Hackney sé. [f. Hackney sé,.+ May.J A man 
who keeps hackney horses or hackney-carriages 
for hire; ta servant who attends to a hackney. 

1362 Lanct. 2. Pd. A. v. 161 Hikke pe hakeney mon and 
hogge pe neldere. 1467 J/ann. & Househ. Lap. (Roxb.) 
398 Paid to the hakneyman in party of payment of the horse 
that ny mastyr hered to ryde to Stoke. 1599 Solimon 
& Perseda 1. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 281 A hackney-man 
Should bave ten shillings for horsing = gentle-woman. 1601 
F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. 11 § 56 (1876 43 In the same 
stable shalbe an hackneyman, who shal keepe the hakene of 
the house. 1628 EarLe A/icrocosm., Carrier (Arb.) 36 A 
carryer is his own Hackneyman ; for hee lets himselfe out 
to trauell as well as his horses. 1797 Wotcort (P. Pindar) 
Out at Last Wks. 1812 ILI. soo “Fhe Hackneymen .. Sball 
cry ‘My money for my Chaise’. 1845 Disraeu Syd77 
(1862) 1g0 The straggling yard of a hackneyman. 

+ Hackster. 00s. exc. dial. Also 7 haester, 


haxter. [f. Hack v.1 +-sTER.] 


HACKTHORN. 


1. &¢. One who hacks, a ‘hacker’ or ‘cuttcr’; a 
cut-throat ; a swagpering ruffian, swashbuckler. 

1581 J. Bert Hadadon’s Answ. Osor. 247 b, If God were 
such a Royster or hackster that would delight in the 
slaughter of men. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit, 1. 11 
The hackster, that was hired and sent to kill Marius. 1631 
Bratuwalt Whimneztes, Hospitall-man 45 To bring an old 
haxter to the exercise of devotion. 1649 Mitton Ezkon. iii. 
(1851) 357 Happy times; when Braves and Hacksters.. 
were thought the fittest .. to defend his Person. 1658 
CreveLann Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 475. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Haekster, a murderer; a hewer down of others. 

b. A prostitute’s ‘bully’. 

1607 CHAPMAN Sussy D’Aimbois Plays 1873 U1. 58 Thou 
would'st turne Hackster to any whore. 

2. A prostitute. (Cf. Hackney sd. 4.) 

1594 Nasne Unfort. Trav. 42 Out whore, strumpet, six 
penie hackster. 16311 Cotcr.s.v. Danse, Elle scait assez 
de la vieille danse .. she hath bin a hackster, a twigger, a 
good one, in her time. 

Hackthorn (he kppin*. fad. Du. haakedorn, 
hook-thorn.} A South African thorny shrub 
(Acacia detinens), also termed ‘ Wait-a-bit thorn’. 

1863 W. C. Batpwis Afr. //unting 173, | must have had 
nearly five miles through hack-thorns. 1871 J. MAcKENZIE 
10 ears north of Orange River 385 Vhe hack-thorn 
(Acacia detinens) is especially sacred ; it would be a great 
offence to cut down a bough from this tree. 

Hack-watch : see Hack 54.3 6. 


Ha‘ckwood. J/oca/. The hagberry tree. 

1853 G. Jounston Vat. //ist. E. Bord. 1. 58 Prunus 
Padus..The shrub is called Hackwood, and the fruit Hack- 
berry or Hagberry. 

Hack-work (he kwa1k . [Hack 56.3] Work 
done by a hack or hired drudge; esp. literary 
work which a person is hired by a publisher, 
editor, or other, to do. 

185: Sir F. Parcrave Norm. & Fug. |. 60 Trade hack- 
work is of course out of the question. 1875 HLAMERTON 
Inteli. Life v. ii. (1875) 182 Literary hack-work. 1881 
Masson in Maco. Mag. XLV. 159 Such articles of hack- 
work as might be intrusted conveniently to an unknown 
young man on the spot. 

Hacky (heki', a.) collog. [f. Wack v.14 -¥ 1.) 
Of a cough: Characterized by hacking. 

Mod, Adut., That rasping hacky cough of yours. 
Hacky, 2.2 collog. [f. Hack 56.3 + -y!.] Of 
the nature of a hack (horse . 

1870 Daily News 6 June, Britannia [a mare] .. she is 
‘hacky ’, and in the wrong place here. 

Hacot, var. HAKED. 

+ Hacoyte. Obs. rare. [The latter } art appears 
to be OF. cotte :—L. culcita fcather-bed, cushion, 
pillow; but the 4a- is nncxplained, prob. some 
error.) A cushion or pillow. 

1541 Copcanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, F iij, The loynes 
are musculous flesshes lyeng in the sydes of the spondyles 
of the backe that serue as hacoytes of the synewes [or7g. L. 
ut sint ills culcitral, 

Hacquebute, obs. form of Hacksut. 

Hacqueton, hacton, var. IHlaqueron, Actoy. 
+ Had, hade, hod. 0Oés. Forms: 1 had, 
2-4 had, 3-4 hade, hod. [OEF. hdd = OS. héd, 
condition, rank (:—OTcut. *haidu-z: cf. Goth. 
haidus way, manncr, OHG. feit m. and fem, 
person, personality, sex, condition, quality, rank, 
ON. hezdr honour, dignity, Sw. hader, Da. hader 
honour). Being used in comb. with sbs. as in 
cild-hdd, mwzden-hdd, etc., this word, after its 
obsolescence as an independent word, remained as 
a suffix, ME. -hod, mod. -Hoop q.v. The sb. after 
1200 appears in southern and midl, ME. as Add, in 
north. as had, hode; the forms in @ being mueh 
more numerous, it is here treated under had, 
although, if it had lived on, the modern Eng. form 
would have been Aode or hoadd.] 

1. Person (in various senses). 

cgootr, Beda’s [fist. wv. xix, [xvii.] (1890) 312 Anne God 
on pbreom astondnessum odpo hadum. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. xxii. 16 Pu ne be-sceawast nanes mannes had. ¢ 1000 
fEcrric Gram, xxii. (Z.) 127 Pry hadas synt worda, Se 
forma had ys be sprech be him sylfuin ana. ¢1175 Lams. 
{fom 99 An god..on breom hadan. ¢1z00 Orin 10989 
Preoha NA aderrand Sune and Hali3 Gast. a 1ze5 Auer. 
&. 26 On almihti God, prile ine preo hodes, 

2. Sex. (Only in OE.) 

egoo tr. Beda's Hist. 1. i. (1890) 26 Elcere yldo and hade, 
a 1000 Christ 99 Gewuldrad is se heanra had. 

3. Order, rank, degree ; holy orders. 

¢897 K. AELrrep Gregory's Past. (Sweet) 3 AEgder ze god- 
cundra hada ge woruldcundra. ¢ gootr. Szda’s Hist. v. xiv. 
[xiii.] (1890) 436 War inn lawdum hade. c¢ 1000 AELFRIC 
Gram. xi. (Z.) 79 Gradus, had ode stzpe, c1175 Lams, 
Hom. 101 Bisceopas pes ilcan hades. ¢ 1z00 Ormin Ded. 9 
Unnderr kanunnkess had and lif. @1z225 Ancr. R. 318 
Munuch, preost, oder clerk, and of pet hode. a 1300 
Cursor M, 21248 O biscop thee he tok be hade. 134¢ 
Ayenb. 235 iar ex hod pet hi habbeb onderuonge. ¢ 1375 
Se. Leg. Saints, Niutan 374 Al at to sic had partenyt, 

4. State, condition, quality, kind. 

Beowulf \Z.) 1297 Hzleba leofost, on ge-sides had. @ 1000 
Sal. & Sat. (Gr.) 408 Leoht hafad hiw and had halizes 

Zastes. c1230 Halt Meid. 23 Of beos bre had, meidenhad 
and widewehad and te bridde wedlached. 
ad, pa. t. and pple. of Have, q.v. 

Had, mod. form of ha/d, north. f. Hop z. 

-had (-Add), OE. form of -Hoon, suffix. 
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Ha day, obs. form of Hey pay int. 

+ Had-bot, hadbote. 0és. exc. Hzst. [OF. 
hdd-6ét, {. hdd person, degree, order + d¢¢ reeom- 
pense, Boot 56.1] In Old English Law, Com- 
pensation for violence or an affront done to a 
person in holy orders. 

axoo00 Of Eccles. Compens. in Thorpe Anc. Laws (1840) 
II. 240 And to had-bote, aif feorh-lyre wurbe .. twa pund 
to bote, [1659 in SomNeR Sa.ron Dict. Whence in Biount, 
Cowett, Tomtins, WHARTON and mod. Dicts.] 

Hadden, mod. f. halden. north. f. HOLDEN. 

Hadden, obs. pl. of had, pa. t. of Have. 

Hadder, obs. Sc. form of IIEATHER. 

Haddie (hedi). A Sc. dial. variant of addo’ 
= Happock, which, in certain connexions (caller 
haddtes, Finnan haddies, has come into some- 


what general use. 

1816 Scott Antig. xxxix, Weel, Monkbarns, they're braw 
caller haddies. 1832-53 HMd:st/e-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. 
1. 52 The Haggis at first as a haddie was mute. 1844 W.H. 
MAxWELL Sforts 4 Adz. Scotl xxxiv. (1855! 273 A Finan 
haddie would have had more charm. 1861 [see Finnan]. 

Haddo. [? Amer.-Indian.]) The humpback 
salmon (Oncorhyncus gorbuscha), a fish closely 
allied to the salmon, a native of the waters 
of Kamschatka, Alaska and Oregon. 

Haddock ! (he'dgk). Forms: 4 haddoc, 4-5 
-ok, 5 hadok(e, 5-6 haddoke, 6 hadocke, 6-7 
haddocke, § hadock, 6- haddock. [Origin 
uncertain. The suffix -ock appears to be diminu- 
tive, as in dudlock, dunnock, hillock, etc. 

OF. Aadot, pl. 4ados, is found in the same sense ¢1250 
(see Godef.), and thus earlier than our first example: it 
is, however, a very rare word, and, in the opinion of French 
etymologists, probably from English; its form suggests the 
Sc. hadido’, haddo's, Vhe Gaelic adag is from Eng.] 

1. A fish Gadus wglefinus allied to the cod, but 
smaller, abundant in the North Atlantic and the 
British seas, and much used for food. 

1307-8 Duri. WS. Cell. Roll, MC Haddoks. 
Wardr. Acc. 8 Edw. 1/1 21/12, 2 haddoks 1s. 1327 Patent 
Roll 20 Edw. (1, Salt haddoc. c1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 41 ‘Take turbut, haddok, and gode codlyng. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv, 220°2 Haddok, fysche, mortus. 1532 Morr. 
Cenfut. Tindale Wks. 552/1, | knew one that shot at an 
hart & killed an haddoke. 1615 Heyvwoop Foure Pren- 
tises 1. Wks. 1874 IL. 186, | might haue fed the Haddockes. 
1681 Convit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 48 Shining .. As Had- 
docks heads do in the dark. 1785 Boswett Joy. //ebrides 
26 Aug., They set down dried haddocks broiled, along with 
our tea, 1842 Move //er. Fish in Vrench JMirac. xxviii. 
(1862) 387 xofe, A popular idea assigns the dark marks on 
the aveuiuers of the haddock to the impression left by St. 
Peter with his finger and thumb, when he took the tribute- 
money out of the fish‘s mouth at Capernauin. 

+b. Prov. 7o bring haddock to paddock: to 
spend or lose everything, to come to destitution. 

1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 82 And thus had he 
brought haddocke to paddocke. 1577 StanyuHurst Deses. 
fret. in Holinshed (1807-8) V1. 23, I had bene like to have 
brought haddocke to paddocke. 

2. Applicd, with or without qualification, to 
other allied fishes, as the Red Cod (Lolc/la 
bacchus) of New Zcaland; Golden haddock, the 
John Dory; Jerusalem h., the Opah; Norway or 
Norwegian h., the Bergylt or Sea Perch. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. § 556 The Sebastes, or Norway 
Haddock, which inhabits the northern seas, and is an im- 
portant article of food. 1871 Hutton Fishes N.-Zealand 
115 Red Cod. Alsocalled the Yellow Tailand the Haddock. 

3. Comb.,as hadlock-boat, -curing, -smoker, -smok- 
ing; haddock-carrying adj. ; also haddock-meat 

see quot.) ; haddock-tea (in New England), ‘a 
thin chowder made of haddock’ (Cent. Déct.>. 

1769 Pennant Zool. Il. 145 The stone-coated worms, 
which the fishermen call hadock meat, 1883 S. Piimsou.t 
in 19th Cent. XIV. 148 Haddock-carrying vans. 1886 G. 
R. Sims in Daily News 4 Dec. 5/6 Haddock-smoking can 
only be carried on in a very few places. 

Hence Ha‘ddocker, a person or vessel employed 
in fishing for haddock. 


1314 in 


Haddock “, dial. var. of Hatrock, a shock of 


corn, a stook. 

+ Hade (hé'd), 5.1 Ods. exc. dial. [Derivation 
unknown.}] A strip of land left unploughed as a 
boundary line and means of access between two 
ploughed portions of a field; also, aecording to 
some recent writers, a small piece of greensward 
left at the head or end of arable land upon which 
the plough turns. : 

(But the latter sense is perhaps a mistake arising from the 
identification of Zade with ead.) 

1523 Fitzners. //ush. § 6 The horses may be teddered or 
tyed vpon leys, balkes, or hades, where as oxen maye not be 
kept. 1612 Drayton 7o/ly-olb. xiii. 222 And on the lower 
Leas, as on the higher Hades, The daintie Clouer growes. 
1615 Jfap (C, C.C. Oxon.), The description of certeine 
arable landes some of them havinge hades of meadow and 
grasse grounde lieinge in the Southe fielde of Einsham. 
1649 BuitHe Eng. /miprov. 13 Where great Balkes betwixt 
Lands, Hades, Meares, or Divisions betwixt Land and 
Land are left. 1848 A. B. Evans Leicestersh. Words, etc., 
Hades.. Headlands, or part of a field not ploughed. 

b. Comb. Hade-way, a hade which serves as a 
way or road between portions of arable land. 


1649 Burne Lug. Improv. Impr. (1652) 80 All your | 


HADES. 


Common Fields were never under Tillage neither, As great 
part Slades and Hade wayes, and a great part Meadow. 

Hade (hé'd), 56.2 Avining and Geol. [Goes 
with Habe v.2, from which it is app. derived as n. 
of action.) The inclination of a mineral vein or 
fault from the vertical; the complement of the 
dip. Also called wnderlay or underlie, 

1789 Mitts in Phil, Trans. LXXX. 94 The principal 
vein. .has a slight hade to the north-eastward. 1798 /déd. 
LXXXVI. 40 The yellow argillaceous shistus is again seen 
with its former hade and range. 1811 Pinkerton Petra, 
II. 578 The hade, slope, or.inclination of the vein is chiefly 
estimated by miners from the lower side. 1851 GREENWELL 
Coal-trade Terms Northumb, & Durh, 29 Hade, the slope 
or inclination of the leader of a slip-dyke. 185: Tappinc 
Derbysh. Lead-mining Terms (E. D.S.), Hade, a slope.. 
It also signifies a vein that is not perpendicular, but sloping. 

b. Comé., as hade-slope. 

1874 J. H.Cortins JJeta/ Alining Gloss., Hade, hadeslope, 
the underlie, or inclination of a lode. 

+ Hade, hode, vz.) Ods. Forms: 1 hédian, 
2 hadien, 2-4 hodien. [OEF. hadian, f. had, 
Hap holy orders.) ¢rams. To ordain. 

cgootr. Beda's Hist. u. viii). (1890) 118 pzt he biscopas 
hadian moste. 975 O. E. Chron. an. 931 Her mon hadode 
Byrnstan bisceop to Wintan ceastre. ¢ 1200 Ormin 1088r 
Hadedd Till bisscopp orr till unnderrpreost. ¢1275 Lay. 
21856 Alle Pat hoded were, bissopes and canounes. 1340 
Ayenb, 235 Of clerkes y-hoded. 

Hence Haded f//. a.; also aéso/,, one in holy 
orders; Hading vé/. s/., ordination. 

exo00 /ust. Polity in Thorpe Auc. Laws (1840) II. 316 
fit hadunge. arzsoo O, E. Chiron. an. 1014 Ealle ze 
hadode ge lewede. c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 31 For ne dod 
hit none swo ofte se be hodede. c1z00 Ormin 13255 Att 
hadedd manness hande. /éid. 15967 Whatt mann sitt iss 
batt takebb her Forr hadinng ani3 mede. 

Hade (hé!d), v.2 Afining and Geol. [Ety- 
mology uncertain; possibly a dialectal form of 
head, retaining the older pronunciation of that 
word : ¢f. tread, trade.) z¢ntr. To incline or slope 
from the vertical, as a shaft, or a vein or fault. 

1681 Hovucuton Compl. Aliner Gloss. (E. D.S.) s. v., 
Where any shaft or turn goes descending like the side of a 
house, or like the descent of a steep hill, it is said to dace. 
1795 Mitts in PAI. Trans. LXXXVL. 40 Which is after- 
wards seen. running ENE and WSW, and hading NNW. 
1822 G. Younc Geol. Surv. Yorks. Coast (1828) 177 The 
dyke, in traversing these hills, hades, or inclines, to the 
same quarter, 1882 Geixie 7e.xt-dk. Geol. 1V. Vi. 525 Faults 
hade in the direction of downthrow, in other words, they 
slope away from the side which has risen. 

Hence Hading vé/, 56.= Hane s6.2; also atirth. 

1747 Hooson Afiner’s Dict. Kij, The side on which the 
Plim Line will fall is called the Hadeing-side; and accord- 
ing to the Hadeing of this the other flys off, and that we 
call the Hanging-side. 1875 Ure's Dict. Avts IL, 778 
Hadings signify that some parts of the veius incline. 

Hade, var. of Hap, Oés. 

Hadean (hé!di,an, heid7-an), a. [f. next +-an] 
Of or belonging to Hades. 

1839 Baitey Festus xxiv. (1848) 306 Dreams such as gods 
may dream thy soul possess For ever in the Hadein Eden- 
Death. 1878 S. Cox Sa/v. Mund7i. (ed. 3) 17 When he stood 
..among the spirits in the Hadean prison. 

|| Hades (hé'diz). Also 7-8 Ades. fa. Gr. 
géns orig. aidns or aids’ of doubtful origin; 
in Homer, the name of the god of the lower world, 
but in later times transferred to his kingdom, 
abode, or house, so that it became a name for the 
nether world ; in LXX and N. T. Greek, used to 
render Heb. ‘we skéo/, the abode of the dead or 
departed spirits. Introduccd into English use 
¢ 1600, in connexion with theological controversies 
about the fifth article of the Apostles’ Creed.] 

l. Gr. Atyth. a. The oldest name of the god of 
the dead, also called Pluto. 

1599 Broughton’s Lett. xii, 41 By the Poets figments 
Hades was Nene brother, both sonnes to Saturne : and 
so by your own iudges, the penner of the Creede, when he 
said that Christ descended ets adov, meant that he went 
into the house of fades. 1667 Mitton /’. Z. 1. 964 And 
by them stood Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name Of 
Demogorgon. 1791 Cowrer //rad 11, 384 The drear abodes 
Of Ades. 5 

b. transf. The kingdom of Ilades, the lower 
world, the abode of departed spirits or shades. 

1599 Sroughton's Lett. xii. 43 Homer presents vnto 
Viysses being in Hades, fray npaxdccav, the force and 
strength of Hercules a ghost. 1658 Sir T. Browne //ydrior. 
iv.62 The dead seem allalive in the humane Hades of Homer; 
yet cannot well speak, prophesie, or know the living, except 
they drink bloud, wherein is the life of man, 1847 TeNny- 
son Princ. 1v. 419 The enthroned Persephone in Hades. 
1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 417 The old Homeric notion 
of a gibbering ghost flitting away to Hades. 

2. After adns of the Greek New Testament, and 
hence in the Revised Eng. version: The state or 
abode of the dead, or of departed spirits after this 
life; corresp. to the Heb. S%eo/. 


(In the earlier Eng. versions rendered HELtt, exc. tbat in 
Acts ii. 27, 31, Geneva has ‘in grave’; hence by some 
identified with the abode of the devil and his angels.) 

1597 H. Broucuton Efistle to Nobilitie 37 That state to 
the body is Sheo/: Haides in the Greeke is the very same: 
and neither of them is euer in Scripture, directlie the state 
of Eternall Torment. 1599 Broughton's Lett. xi. 38 His 
[Bucer’s} conclusion is, that this article //e descended into 
Hell, is but an explication of the former He dyed and 
was buricd, taking Hades for the graue. 1604 Bitson 


HAD-I-WIST. 


(title) The Survey of Christ's Sufferings for Man's re- 
demption; and of his descent to Hades or Flel for our 
deliverance. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) 1V. 150 Of 
the Place and State whither they are going, the dark 
invisible Hades. atqir Ken Hyunariuu: Poet. Wks. 1721 
II, 127 Shew me the Gulph, that’s fixed between The upper 
Hades, and the subterrene. 1881 N. ‘T. (R.V.) Acés ii. 31 
Neither was he left in Hades, nor did his flesh see cor- 
ruption. ‘ 

t+ Had-I-wist, hadiwist. O/s. A phrase 
(=‘if I had known’), expressing regret for soine- 
thing done in ignorance of circumstances now 
known ; hence, as sé. A vain regret, or the heed- 
lessness or loss of opportunity which leads to it. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 105 Upon his fortune and his grace 
Cometh Aad / zwist full ofte a place. ¢1460 Uréanitatis 72 
in Babees Bk. 15 And kepe pe well from hadde-y-wyste. 
1526 Miler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 131 To eschewe..all 
slouthfulnes, all negligence, all rashnes. all had I wyst, 
all dulnes of perceyuyng our dutyes. 158: T. Howe. 
Dewises (1879) 262 Till midst the waues of had / wist we 
floate. 1600 S. Nicuotson Acolastus (1876) 58 Till womens 
hopes doe end in //ad / qwist. 1613-16 W. Browse Sri. 
Past, 1. ii. (R.), is late wisht Aad / wists, remorceful 
bitings. 1876 TRENCH Syaow. iV. 7. Ixix, 250 What our 
fathers were wont to call ‘hadiwist’. 

|| Hadj (heedz). Also 8 hagge. [Arab. ce hajj.] 
A pilgrimage to Mecca. ° 

1704 J. Pitts Ace. Mahometans vii. (1736) 218 Be sure to 
peiforin the Ad 4age, or ¢/ Slagge, i.e. the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 1847 DisrarLi Taucred iv. vy, Who..could come 
crinzing to El Sham to ask for the contract of the Iladj. 

|| Hadji, hajji (hedz7). Also 7 hagee, haggi, 
(al)jhage, (hatzi), hodge(e, hoggie, -ei, -oi, 
hogi,e, (hugie), 7-9 hadgy, 8 hadgee, hagze, 
hahdgee, 9 hodgee, haji. [Arab. haji pilgrim: 
see prec.} A pilgrim to the tomb of Mohammed 
at Mecca; a title conferred on a Mohammedan 
who has made this pilgrimage. 

[1585 T. WasHincton tr. .Vicholay’s Voy. tu. xxi. r10 Of 
the Pilgrims of Mecqua hy the Turks called Ilagislars.] 
1612 T. Lavenver 7rav. 4 English. 81 They that haue 
beene there [Mecca] but once, are allwaies after called 
Hogies. 1683 I’. Smita tcc. Prusa in Misc. Cur. (1708) 
Ill, The Haggi, or Pilgrims, that have been at Mecea 
und Medina, forbear to drink Wine most Religiously. 1753 
Hanway J7rav. (1762) 1. n. xxvi. 111 Myrza Mahommed. . 
who having made a pilgrimage to Mecca .. was dignified 
with the title of Aahdgve. 1881 J. F. Keane Six Alonths 
Meccah 144 The day on which I was to acquire the honoured 
utle of Haji. 1892 E. Reeves /omeward Bound 205 
Hadji is his title, and means that he has been to Mecca. 

b. Also given to an Oriental Christian who has 
visited the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

1835 WitLis Pencil/ings UU. vii, A brig, crowded with hajjis 
to Jerusalem, sailed on the day of iny arrival at Smyrna. 

Hadland (he dilénd , 54.1 Dial. variant of 
HEADLAND (sense 1). 

1523 Fitzners, Surv. xxi. (1539) 44 The lord hath the 
hadlandes. 1550 Crowtey Efigr., Daylife Arrantes, His 
hadland is good ground and beareth all thynge. 1698 
Wacus in PA. Traus, XX.6 A Quick-set Hedge. .cross 
the Head of some //ad-Lamids (as they are called). 1854 
Baker .Vorthamptonsh. Gloss., Hadland or Headland. 

Hence Hadland v. 7/7, to abut or border fon. 

1649 Bure Lug. Improv. Lutpr. (1653) 10 One Furlong 
butting, or Hadlanding, upon other Furlongs. 

+ Hadland, 52.2 Ods. [f. had, pa.t. of have + 
land: cf. Lackland.] A humorous title for one 
who formerly owned land and has lost it. 

tsg2 Greene Ufpst. Courtier in Hard. Attsc. (1810) V. 405 
They dub him ‘Sir John had Land’, before they leave him. 
1607 MippLeton A/ichaelmas Term. i, You master prodigal 
Had-land; away! 1620 J. Davies Commend. Poems, 
Panegyricke Wks. (Grosart) 3 nofe, Few Hadlands take 
pleasure to behold the lands they had. 

Hadrie, obs. Sc. form of HEATHERY. 

Hadrosaur (hzdros91). [ad. mod.L. Hadro- 
saurus (name of the genus), f. Gr. a@pd-s thick, 
slout + gavpos (= aavpa) lizard.] A genus of gigan- 
tic fossil saurian reptiles found in North America. 

1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. 11. (1879) 467 The Hadrosaur 
from New Jersey was twenty-eight feet long. 

Hadyr, obs. Sc. form of HEATHER. 

Hae (hé. hé, h&), Se. form of Have, 

Hecceity (heksriti, hrk-). Scholastic Philos. 
Also 7 heeeeity. fad. med.L. Awvecestat-em ‘this 
ness’ (Duns Scotus), f. Awe, fem. of Ai this.] The 
quality implied in the use of ¢his, as this man; 
‘thisness’; ‘hereness and nowness’ ; that quality 
or mode of being in virtue of which a thing is or 
becomes a definite individual ; individuality. 

1647 R. Baron Cyprian Acad. 6 Club-fisted Logick with 
all her Quiddities .. nor Scotus with his hzccities. 1678 
Cupworry /xtell. Syst. 1. ii. § 8.67 Scholasticks..could not 
make a Rational Discourse of anything, though never so 
small, but they must stuff it with their Quiddities, Entities, 
Essences, Hacceities, and the like. 1837 WHEWELL //ist. 
Induct. Sc. (1857) 1. 244 Duns Scotus..placed the principle 
of Individuation in ‘a certain determining positive entity’ 
which his school called Haecceity or thisness 1890 Fru. 
Educ. 1 Nov. 629/1 Of course, if provision is made only for 
his general humanity and not for what makes him Arc or 
tlle, not for his Aeccefty as the schoolmen used to say, 
a man will have cause to complain. 

Heg, obs. form of Haik.® 

Heil, Hele, var. Hain a., Heat sb. Obs. 

Hzema-, hema-, repr. Gr. aiza blood ; some- 
times improperly used as combining form instead 
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of the etymologically regular Hamato- or Hamo-. 
For such words in fwma- see H&MO-. 

These erroneous forms in £2z7a- are nearly all of French 
origtnation. Littré has Aémachroine, -dromomeétre, -dyna- 
migue, -statigue; to French authors are also due Aéma- 
phéine, hematherma, etc. 

In words derived from Gr. atua, the spelling he- is 
favoured in the United States, but is rarely used in Great 

Britain, except in Aematite, where it is the prevailing 
fori in industrial and commercial use, and in hemorrhage 
and Aemorrhoid, in which Azx- is however more usual. 

Hemachrome, -cytometer: see Il«so-. 

Hemad himd), sb. [f Gr. aipa blood + 
-AD, after mzortad, etc.] A blood-corpuscle. 

1891 in Foster £ucyel. Med. Dict. 

zemad (hi mad), adv. [f. Wea-au + -ap in 
sense ‘towards’: cf. dextrad, dorsad.} ‘Towards 
the hzemal aspect of the boty. 

1891 Foster Lucyct. Med. Dict., Hema. 
ward; in beasts, downward. 

Hemadromograph, etc. : see Hlyo-. 


Hemafibrite, hema- himafsirbrait). 3/1. 
{Named 1884, from Gr. afya blood (in referenes 
to its colour) + L. féra fibre + -1TE.] A hydrons 
arseniate of manganese, of red colour and fibrous 
structure. 

1887 Dana .VWanual Alin. (ed. $) 210, 

Hemagogue, hem- him-, he'migpg), a. 
and sé. [t. Gr. aiu-a blood, TH. o- + dywyds 
leading.] A. aay. Promoting a inenstrual or 
hemorrhoidal discharge of blood. B. sé, A medi- 
cine which has this quality. 

1702 Fiover //ist. Cold Bathing 1. ii. (1706) 43 Probably 
for their Ilemagogue Faculty, Hippocrates observes, Jhat 
Cold Bathing makes bloody Urine worse. 1854 Mayne £.1- 
fos. Lex., Hemagogue. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., [einagogue. 

Hemal, hemal jhimal, a. Anat. [f. Gr. 
cip-a blood +-AL.] Of or belonging to the blood 
or bloocd-vascular system; belonging to or situated 
on or towards that side or region of the body which 
coutains the heart and great blood-vesscls : opp. 
to zeural; in the case of the Vertebrata and Tuni- 
cata, synonyinous with ventral. 

Hemal arch, term used by Owen for the inferior arch of 
a typical vertebra. //.emal cavity, the cavity formed by 
a series of hawmal arches (constituted by the ribs, costal 
cartilages, and breast-hone), and containing the heart, great 
blood-vessels, and respiratory and digestive organs. //za/ 
spine, the ventral element of a h.emal arch, represented by 
a segment of the breast-bone; also (quot. 1868) used by 
Darwin for a hypapophyssis, or process ou the hainal side of 
the body of a vertebra. 

1839-47 Yodd's Cycl. Anat. WI. 1011/2 Near the entry of 
the hieinal canal. 1838 Owes /Josmol, | ertebrate Skel. 99 
The pleurapophyses defend the h«mal or visceral cavity. 
1854 — Shel. 4 Teeth in Crre. Sc. (¢ 1865) Il. 48/1 The 
hamal arch is formed by a pair of bones called ‘ pleura- 
pophyses’..by a second pair, called ‘ha:mapophyses’. .and 
by a bone, sometimes bifid, called the ‘hamal spine’. 186 
J. R. Greenk Blan, Anim, Ningd., Culeut, 17 In the 
Coelenterata. no distinction between neural and haemal 
regions can be noticed. 1868 Darwin Antu. & Pd. 1. iv. 
122 In a half-wild rabbit .a hamal spine was moderately 
well developed on the under side of the twelfth dorsal 
vertebra. 1878 Bect Gegeubaur's Comp, Anat. 217 The 
close association of the hzmal system and the nerve-tracts. 
1891 A.Crarkson in Brit. Med, Frni. 11.183 Haemal Glands 
..Certain hitherto undescribed glands which are to be found 
accompanying the renal artery in some herbivora. 

Hemaphein, -poietic: see H.no-. 

|| Hemapophysis (himapg‘fisis).  Avaz. 
{mod.L.: see H-emo- and AporHysis. (So called as 
being situated towards the haemal aspect of the 
body.)}] Owen’s term for that portion of the hamal 
arch of atypical vertebrasituated between the plenra- 
pophysis and the hzinal spine ; represented in the 
trunk of a vertebrate animal by a costal cartilage. 

1849 Owen On Lisnbs 42 The elements more constantly 
related to the protection of the vascular or haemal axis .. 
the haemapophyses, fetc.]. 1880 GuxtueR Fishes 51 Two 
haemapophyses which actually coalesce to forin on the 
ventral side the haemal canal for a large trunk of the 
vascular system. 


In man, for- 


Hence He:mapophy sial a., pertaining to or of | 


the nature of a hemapuphysis. 

1839-47 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 111. c65/2 There are developed 
hzemapophysial arches. 1870 Rotteston Aniu. Life 27. 

Hemastatic, -tachometer: see H.EMo-. 

Hematal (himitil), a. [f. Gr. aivar- blood 
+-AL.}] Relating to the blood or blood-vessels. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893 in DuNnGiison Aled. Dict. 

Hemataulics (himato-liks). [f. Ilamaro- 
alter hydraulics.) The study of the laws of the 
movement of the blood in the vessels. 

1854 Mayxe F£.xfos. Lex., Hemataulica, a term by 
Magendie for the vascular system ; hemataulics. 

|| Hematemesis (himate'mésis). Path, 
(mod.L., f. Gr. ofpar- blood + éueoxs vomiting.] 
Vomiting of blood. 

1800 Aled. Frni. 1V. 475 Hematemesis. 1806 /bid. xv. 187 
This hamatemesis..being peculiar to the female sex. 1894 
Quain's Dict. Med. 1.764 Congestion of the portal system is 
a very frequent cause of hamatemesis, 

Hematherm, hem- .hima}sim). Zoo/. ff. 
mod.L. Hematherma sb. pl. Latreille’, erroneously 
f. Gr. afza blocd (see LL.ema-) + Gepy-ds warm.] 


HEMATITE. 


A warm-blooded animal, So Hzmathe‘rmal, 
Hemathe'rmous a//s., bclonging to the hama- 
therms; warm-blooded. 

1847 Craic, /lematherius. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hema- 
thermous. 1889 Cent. Dict., Hematherinal, hemathermal, 
Hemathorax, erron. form of I]amoruonax. 
Hematic, hematic (hzmettk), a. and sé, 

{ad. Gr. aiparix-ds, f. ala, alpar- blood.] 

A. adj. a. Relating or pertaining to bluod. b. 
Containing blood, sanguineous. ec. Acting upon 
the blood. d. Of a blood-red colour (Syu. Soc. 
Lex.t. 

1854 in Mayne E.rfos. Lex. 1854-67 C. A. Ilarris Dict, 
Aled, Terminol., Spanzmic..a term applied to hamatic 
remedies when such remedies impoverish the blood. 1872 
Peastee Ovar, Tumours 42 Boinet divides simple cysts. . 
into the ‘hydatic’..the serous or ‘ascitic’; and the ‘ heimatic” 
(sanguineous) or purulent, but not gelatinous, 1882 Lancet 
I. 316 Haematic crises. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. Haematic 
acid, a substance obtained. . when carbonised blood is heated 
to redness with sodium carbonate and the residue treated 
with alcohol. 4 

B. st. 1. A medicine that acts upon the blood. 

1854 67 C A. Harris Pict. Aled. Terminol. s.v., Hx- 
matics act as restoratives when they enrich the blood, or a+ 
spanawmics when they impoverish it, 1882 G. L. Carrick 
Noumiss 168 It is an excellent hamatic. ; 

2. Hematics: That branch of physiology or 
medicine which treats of the blood. 

1854 in Mayne Expos, Lex, 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hematid (hi mitid, hem-). [f. Gr. aiver- 
blood +-1p.] A red blood-corpuscle. 

1888 Rotreston & Jackson Anim. Life 335 Wlood- 
corpuscles or haematids. /éid. 353. F F 

| He matidro’sis, hemathidrosis. /'2//. 
[f. ILestato- + Gr. pwos sweating.} A sweating 
of blood; effusion of sweat mixed with blood. 

1854 in Mayne Lxpos. Lex. 1876 Duunine Dis. Skin 335 
H:ematidrosiy is known also by the names, hamidrosis, 
ephidrosis cruenta, and bloody sweats. 

Hematin, hematin (h/mitin, 
Chem. [mod. f. Gr. aipar- bluod + -1N.] 

1. The earlier name of HaMaToxyYLin. 

1819 J. G. Cuitpren Chem. Anal. 287 Hematin is the 
colouring matter of logwood. 1830 Linp.ey Nat, Sys?. 
Bot. 92 A peculiar principle, called Ilamatin. : 

2. A bluish-black amorphous substance with 
metallic lustre, obtaincd from red blood-corpuscles, 
in which it exists as a constituent of ha:moglobin. 

1845 G. FE. Day tr. Sturou's Anim, Chem, 1. 5 Protein, 
and its various modifications—gelatin, bilin, and the pro- 
ducts of its metamorphosis—hamutin, urea, uric acid, Xc. 
1881 Warts Dict. Chem, VIII. 920 Ilz:moglobin is resolved 
Ly the action of iodine into hzinatin and globulin. : 

Hence Hzemati-nic a., of or relating to hamatin 
(sense 2); 56, a medicine which increases the 
amount of hematin in the Llood. Hee:matino:- 
meter, an instrument for measuring the amount of 
hematin in the blood; so He matinomettric a., 
relating to such measurcinent. || He-matinu‘ria: 
see quot. 1886 ‘now called hamoglobinurta). 

1855 A.B. Garrop Mat. Aled, ‘ed. 6) 83 Allthe preparations 
of iron appear to act as blood restorers or hamatinics. 1876 
Bartuotow Afat, Afed. (1879) 117 Iron is synergistic as 
regards haematinic effects, 1885 Stixtinc tr. Landors’ 
Hum, Physiol. 1.25 In the vessel with parallel sides, or 
heematinometer. 1879 J. R. Revnocps Syst. Med. V. 468 
The existence of hamatinnria indicates an excessive de- 
coinposition of blood corpuscles. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Ifematinuria, the passing of urine containing the colouring 
matter of the blood without the corpuscles. : 

+Hzmatine, a. Oés. [ad. Gr. aipariw-os of 
blood, bloody, f. aivar- blood: sce -INE.] Re- 
sembling blood ; blood-red. 

1658 G. Starkey /yrotechny xii. 52 The red is the 
Hematine tincture. 

|| Hema‘tinon, -inum. (Gr. aiparnvor, L. 
hematinum, adj. in neuter sing. ‘resembling 
bloud, blood-red": see prec.] A red glass found 
in ancient mosaics and ornamental vases. 

1706 Puttuips (ed. Kersey), /zuratinon, a kind of red Glass, 
anciently made into Dishes. 1861 C. W. Kine Ani. Geuis 
(1866) 74 An entirely red, opaque sort, called Haematinon. 

Hematite, hematite (he'mitsit, him-). 
in. Formerly also in Lat. form hématites 
‘himatait7z), Also 6-7 em-. The spelling 4em- 
is usual in commercial and economic use. [ad. L. 
hxematites, Gr. aiparitns (sc, AiBos) lzt, blood-like 
stone, f. aiuat- blood: see -1TE.] Native sesqui- 
oxide of iron (Fe,O,), an abundant and widely 
distributed iron ore, occurring in various forms 
(crystalline, massive, or granular); in eolour, red, 
reddish-brown, or blackish with a red streak. 
(Sometimes distinguished as red haematite: cf. b.) 

a. 1§43 TRAHERON l720's Chirurg. 207 a 2 (Stanf.) Of the 
stone called ematites. x60: Hottanp Pliny II. 587 The 
sanguine load-stone, called Hzmatites. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ 
Jfirr, Stcnes 98 Emathitis, or Emathites, is a reddish Stone. 
r81z Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos. 384 The purest iron is 
made from an ore called hamatites by ignition with charcoal. 

B. 1608 ‘Torset Serpents (1658) 715 Andreas Balvacensis 
writeth, that the Bloud-stone called the Hematite, is made 
of the Dragons bloud. 1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) If %s. 
33/2 The Onix, Topaz, laspar, Hematite. 1688 R. Hotme 
Aruoury un. 40,2 The Ematite..is of some called stench 
blood, for that it stoppeth the .. course of flowing. 1849 


hem- . 


HAMATITIC. 


Murcnison Siluria xix. 463 Chromate of iron, hematite, 
and magneticiron-ore, 1863 A.C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xxxv. 
(1878) 596 Rich deposits of hamatite. 

b. Brown hematite: a mincral of a brown or 
brownish-yellow colour, consisting of hydrated 
sesquioxide of iron ; also called /z7020le. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3 230 Reniform 
brown hematite. 1843 Portrock Geol. 113 A layer ofearthy 
brown hematite. 1879 Cassels Techn, Educ, 1. 11 Brown 
iron ore or haematite consists essentially of three equivalents 
of water united to two of peroxide of iron. 

ec. alirth. 

1861 Lond. Rev. 16 Feb. 167 We find the Whitehaven 
district. yielding annually upwards of 400,000 tons .. of 
hematite iron ore. 2872 W.S. Symonps Rec. Rocks x. 392 
At Llantrissant in Glamorganshtre there are ha:matite iron 
ores. 1891 Daily News 19 Jan. 2/6 A number of the best pig 
iron makers. .particularly hematite producers. ; 

Hence Hemati'tiform, hem-, @., having the 
form of hematite. 

1801 Bournon in Phil, Trans. XCI. 180 Variety 5. Hema- 
titiform. 

Hematitic, hem- (hemiatitik, him-), a. [f 
as prec.+-1C.] Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
resembling hzematite. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 11. 165 Essential to all 
hzmatitic ores. 1849 Murcuison Siluréa xiii, 321 Spothose 
and hematitic iron-ores. 1849 Dana Geo/ ix. (1850) 469 
Argillaceous and hematitic iron. 1860 Barb, etc. Birds 
AV. Amer. 527 It never. .has the haematitic tint. 


So + Hematitical a.= prec. Obs. 

1805 G. Barry Orkney Isl. (1808) 271 ‘They found 
bzmatitical iron ore. 

Hzmato-, hemato- (h/miato, hemito), before 
a vowel hemat-, hemat-, =Gr. aipzaro-, com- 
bining form ol alza, aivat- blood, freely used in 
Greek, and in many modern scientific terms, chiefly 
in physiology and medicine, (Several of these have 
shorter forms in H.#310-, q.v.) 

(The spelling Azato- is more usual in Great Britain; 
Aemato- is favoured in U.S.) 

Hemato'bic, Hematobious ad/js. [mod.L. 
hxmatobium, a parasite living in the blood, f. Gr. 
Bios life], living, as a parasite, in the blood. 
He:matocatha‘rtic a. [see CaTHartic], having 
the quality of purifying the blood. (Mayne Z.xfos. 
Lex. 1854. We'matochro:me ([Gr. xpapya 
colour], a red colouring matter developed in some 
Protozoa at a certain stage of existence. Hze:ma- 
tocry‘al a. (Gr. «xptos cold, frost], belonging to 
the //rmatocrya or cold-blooded Vertebrata. 
He-matocyanin = Hesocyanin (Mayne £xfos. 
Lex. 1854). He'matocy:st, He matocy'stis, 
a cyst containing blood. He'matocyte (Gr. 
kvt-os cell], a blood-corpusele ; hence Hze:mato- 
cytometer, an instrument for ascertaining the 
number of blood-corpuseles, = FEEMocYTOMETER 
(Dunglison Zex,). He matodyna'mics, -dyna- 
mo‘meter (see FE£muo-). He matoga‘stric a. 
(see ll emo-); (Mayne, 1854. || Hz matoge nesis 
[see GrneEsis], the formation of blood. Wze-ma- 
toge’nic a@., relating to hamatogenesis ; also = 
next. Hzmato'genous a., having its origin in 
the blood. + Hemato-gnomist (Gr. yvwxn means 
of knowing] (see quo!.). Hzmato graphy [see 
-GRAPHY], a description of the blood (Mayne, 
1854). He:matoly‘tic a. (sce EEEMo-), He- 
matopatho‘logy (sce quot.). Hamato‘phagous 
a. (Gr. -paryos eating], feeding upon, or living in, 
blood. || Hw:matophi‘lia = IEL£MopPHILiA (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.), || He:matopho‘bia = HemorHopia 
(Dunglison, 1857). Hzmatophyte (Gr. puro 
plant], a vegetable parasite inhabiting the blood 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). || Hee:matopoie‘sis [Gr. 
noinats making], the formation of blood, Hz:mato- 
poietic a., pertaining to hematopoiesis \Mayne 
1854). Hz-matoscope, Hemato'scopy, He- 
matospe‘ctroscope (sce quots.). Hze:matosti- 
biite A/in, (L. séébeem antimony], an antimoni- 
ate of manganese and iron, the grains of which in 
thin sections appear blood-red. Hze:matothe'rmal 
a. (Gr. Oeppds warm], warm-blooded = H.EMATHER- 
MAL. Hzematotho'rax (sec quot. 1876). || Hee:- 
matozo‘on (pl. -zoa) (Gr. (@ov animal], an 
animal parasite inhabiting the blood (Mayne, 1354); 
hence Hz:matozo‘an = prec.; Hz:matozoic a, 
of or peitaining to a hematozoon. 

1888 Rotieston & Jackson A nim. Life844 When the green- 
coloured organism passes into a resting phase .. its colour 
changes to red, owing to the formation of haematochrome 
dissolved in droplets of fat. 1866 Hazmatocryal {see /7z:ato- 
thermal). 1854 Mayne /:xfos. Lex., Hxematocyst’s ..a 
hydatid, or cyst containing blood ..a hematocyst. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol, 506 Cysts which arise from blood- 
vessels, especially veins .. hematocystides. /did. 556 H:- 
matogenic icterus. 1881 Sez. Amer. 12 Mar. 161/3 For the 
dyscrasic or haematogenic origin of Bright's disease. 
A. Fut Princ. Mec. (1880) 80 Icterus, as thus induced by 
changes in the blood itself, is called haematogenous. 1880 
J. W. Lece Bile 229 A hematogenous jaundice. 1651 
Biccs New Désp. 2 234 These Hamatognomists or diviners 
by the Pho:nomena's in the bloud. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 


1866 


15 


Hematolytic, having power to diminish the number of red | 


corpuscles in the blood. 1881 Huxcey in Na/ure No. 615. 
347 This modern humoral pathology was essentially blood- 
pathology ‘hematopathology), 1854 Mayne Axfos. Lex., 
Hzmatophagus, blood-eating; applied to those insects 
which seek the blood of animals for their sustenance, as the 
flea... hematophagous. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hemato- 
phagous..also applied to an Hamatozoon. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Hematopoiesis .. assimilation of the chyle to 
blood; blood-making. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 536 
Consecutive changes..which disturb hamatopoiesis, diges- 
tion, respiration, etc. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Maematoscope, 
an instrument invented by Hermann to regulate the 
thickness of the layer of the diluted blood when examined 
by the spectroscope. 1887 Frn/. K. Microsc. Soc. Ser. u. 
VII. 470 Lhe determination of the quantity of oxyhz2moglobin 
by instruments called A2aloscopes or hzmatospectroscopes. 
1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hematoscopia, term for an 
examination of the blood; hematoscopy. 1887 Frv/. XR. 
Microsc, Soc. Ser. 1. VII. 470 Sfemtatoscopy..a_ new 
spectroscopic method of analysing the blood. 1866 Owen 
Anat. Vertebr. 1.7 Vertebrates might be primarily divided 
..into Hematothermat, having the four-chambered heart, 
sponzy lungs, hot blood, and //2matocryad, having less 
perfect breathing organs, less complex heart, with cold 
blLod. 1852 J. Matter J’ract. Surg. xxv. (ed. 2) 315 Blood 
accumulating within the pleural cavity, may compress the 
lung, and constitute a dangerous hemato-thorax. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 212 By hematothorax ts understood 
hzmorrhage into the pleural cavities. 

Hematoblast (hrmiatobla:st’. [see H#M.To- 
and -BLast.] a. ys. Name given by Hayem 
to certain yellowish or greenish disks, smaller than 
the ordinary blood-corpuscles, found in the blood 
of viviparous Vertebrata ; also called blood lates. 
b. Embryol. Name given by Wissozky to cells 
of the mesoderm from which the first blood- 
corpuscles and blood-vessels originate. (Syd. 


Soc, Lex.) 

1876 tr. H’aguer's Gen. Pathol. 525 The first rudimentary 
niasses of these cells. Heitzmann calls then: hamatoblasts. 
1880 7imes 13 Sept. 4/6 Oxygen .. increases the number of 
red corpuscles and of hematohlasts, and the richnes» of the 
former in hemoglobin. 1883 American VI. 398 The 
relation of the hematoblasts to coagulation. 

Ilence Hzeematobla'stic a. 

1882 Lancet 11. 146 The head of the coagulum .. contains 
in the centre a prolongation of the viscid hzmatoblastic 
material. 

Hematocele, hem- (hi mato-7l). Zh. [f. 
Hlamato- + Gr, jAn, tumour, CELE.) A tumour 
containing extravasated blood. 

1730 6 Buiter (folio), //xzmatoce'le, a Tumour turgid with 
Blood. 1783 Potr Chirurg. Wks. 11. 383. 1877 Ericusen 
Surg. (1895) 11 1246 By Ila:matocele is meant an accuntula- 
tion of the blood in connexion with the testicle or sperinatic 
cord. 1878 T. Bryant /’ract. Surg. (1879) 11 2138 Hamato- 
cele, usually follows upon some straia or injury. 

He mato-cry'stallin. Chem. [f. Ekemato- 
+ CRYSTALLIN.] a. The special form of CRYSTAL- 
LIN or GLOBULIN found in the blood-corpuscies. b. 
‘A name given to hemoglobin when it is obtained 
in a crystalline condition’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem., Hamato-crystallin, acrystal- 
line Substance obtained from blood. It has the composi. 
tion of the albuminoids, and, if quite pure, would probably 
be colourless. 1872 J. H. Bennett Ve.rt-b4. PAysiol. 1. 31 
According to Hoppe-Seyler and Stokes h:emato-crystallin 
exists in the blood in two forms. 1878 Kinczett Anim. 
Chem. 30 There are reasons for regarding hxmatocrystal- 
line as a distinct chemical individual of probably greater 
complex constitution than fibrin. ; 

He:-mato-glo'bulin. Chem. [For kematino- 
globulin, f. H&aMATIN + GLOBULIN, as being com- 
posed ofthe two.] The colouring matter of the red 
corpuscles of the blood ; also called Hzsmatogio'- 
bin: now usually shortened to H.EMOGLOBIN. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. 1. 43 According 
to Berzelius, the hamatoglobulin of human blood contains 
100 parts of globulin and 5:8 of hamatin, 1858 TuupicHum 
Urine 235 Blood-casts may give up their hematoglobuline. 
1867 J. Marsuati. Outlines Physiol. 1. 83 The compourd 
formed by these two substances [i-e. hamatin or hamin and 
globulin] named hamato-glohulin has a great tendency to 
crystallize even in blood simply set aside. 

Hematoid, hem- (himatoid, hem-), a. [ad. 
Gr, aiparoeéys blood-like: sce H.emaro- and -o1p.] 
a. RKesembling blood; characterized by the pres- 
ence of blood. b. Consisting of lzematoidin. 

1840 R. Liston Elem. Surg. 1. (ed. 2) 176 There are cer- 
tainly few hamatoid fungi. 1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. 
Anat. (1874) 262 The hixmatoid crystals are occasi mally 
found in apoplectic clots. 1878 ‘T. Brvant Pract. Surg. 
I. 121 When a soft cancer is filled with blood it is known as 
a ‘hamatoid variety’. 

Hematoi‘din, hem-. Chem. [f. prec. + -1N.] 
A yellow or yellowisli-red etystalline substance 
found in extravasated blood ; by some supposed to 
be identical with bilirnbin. 

186 tr. Wedl's Path. Hist. u. i. 115 note, Virchow..re- 
gaids them as composed mainly of a new colouring matter, 
which he called Aamatoidtin. 1863 Syd. Soc. Vear-bh. 15 
After the chloroform had evaporated, beautiful crystals of 
hamatoidine were left. 1885 tw. Landois’ Hum. Physiol. 
1. 36 Hamatoidin crystals have been found in the urine. 

Hematoin (h7matowin). Chem. [Differentiated 
from hwmalin.| A derivative of haemoglobin con- 
taining no iron, 

1876 Ouain's [lem, Anat, (ed. 8) Il. 27 The effects of 
acids upon hamatin is to separate the iron and to transform 
the substance into Aanadoin (acid-hamatin). 


HAMIC. 


Hematology (himitplédzi). [f. Hamaro- + 
-LocY.] That branch of animal physiology which 
relates to the blood. 

1811 Hoover Med, Dict., Hematology. .the doctrine of the 
blood. 1857 in Dunctison Jed. Lex. 440. 

Hence Hz:matolo-gical a., relating to hzmato- 
logy. (Mayne Z£uxpos. Lex. 1854.) 

|| Hematoma :himatouma). Path. Also in 
anglicized form he‘matome. [mod.L.,, f. Gr. type 
*aipdrwya, n. of product, f. aipard-ev to tnrn into 
blood.] ‘A bloody tumour or fungus ; a swelling 
containing blood’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1847-9 Yoop Cyct. Anat. 1V. 125/2 A hematoma is then 
a fibrinous mass..arising from hamorrhage. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex. s.v., A hematome. 1876 tr. IVagner’s Gen. 
Vathol. 212 Blood-tumors, blood- boils, Hamatomata. /did. 
218 A hamorrhage under the surface, especially of cuticular 
organs, is called hematoma or blood-boil. 

Hence Hemato'matous a, of the nature of 
or affected with haematoma (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1886 Alec News XLIX. 536 There were hamatomatous 
efflorescences in both dural sacs. 

Hematometer, hem- (himatg'métar. [See 
ELemato- and -meTen.] a. An instrument for 
measuring the force of the blood = Aemodyna- 
mometer (see H&mo-). b. An instrument for 
numbering the blood-corpuscles. So Hzmato-- 
metry, the numeration of the blood-corpuscles. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hematometer.. Hematometry. 

Hematose (himatos), «. ([f. Gr. aipar- 
blood +-osE.] Full of blood ; full-blooded. 

1865 /ntedl. Olserv. No. 43. 65 The raw meat is supposed 
to have a reconstituent action, and the alcohol a direct 
effect on the hematose. 

Hematosin, hem- (he m-, lhmatosin). 
Chem. [a. F. hématosine (Chevreul, 1814), irreg, 
f. Gr. aiparos, genitive of aipa blood +-1N.] = 
EERMATIN 2. 

1834 Good's Study Med. ied. 4) 1. 550 note, Pure oxygen 
gas will heighten the red colour of hematosine. 1878 A. 
Hamitton wWerv. Dis. 77 The Cortical substance of the 
brain _was..more or less colored by hematosin. 

|| Hematosis (h/natousis). [med. or mod.L., 
a. Gr. aipdrwots (Galen), f. aiyaro-ev to make into 
blood.] a. The formation of blood, esp. of blood- 
corpuscles; sanguification. b. ‘An old term for 
hemorrhage.’ ¢c. The oxygenation of the blood in 
the lungs (Syd. Soc. Lex... 

1696 Puucrirs (ed. 5), Hemavosis, Sanguification, or turning 
into Blood. 1727-51 CHamBers Cycé., amatosts..the action 
whereby the chyle is converted into blood. 1811 Hoover AZeed. 
Dect, l/ematosis, an hamorrhage or flux of blood. 1866 A. 
Fiuint Princ. Jed. (1880) 165 The interruption of the function 
of haeinatosis in the portion of lung affected. 1879-89 J. M. 
Duncan Lect. Dis. Women xvii. (ed. 4), It» return to regu- 
larity seems to bring with it a healthy ha:matonis. 

Hematoxylin, hem- h/matg:ksilin). Chew. 
[f. mod. Bot. L. Aematoxylon, -um logwood (f. 
IleMato- + fvAov wood) + -IN.] A crystalline 
substance (C,gH,,O, obtained from logwood ; 
colourless when pure, but affording fine red, blue, 
and purple dyes by the action of alkalis and 
oxygen; its aqueous solution also affords a fluid 
used for staining vegetable tissues. 

1847 Craic, Mematoryline ..the colouring matter of... 
Logwood. 1876 tr. Hagnuer's Gen. Pathol. 317 Vhe calcified 
parts are not colored by carmine, but are colored blue by 
haematoxylin, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 947 The net-work 
readily stains with hamatoxylin, but the fluid remains 
colourless. 

Hence Hematoxy lic @., derived from hzma- 
toxylin. 

1892 G. S, WeopHeap Pract. Path. it. (ed. 3) 81 Hamat- 
oxylic glycerine is prepared by adding a saturated solution 
of hamatoxylin to glycerine saturated with potash alum. 

|| Hematuria (himiatitiorid). Pah. [f. Hka- 
MATo- + Urta.] The presence of blood in the urine. 

1811 in Hoorer Alec. Dict. 1835-6 Topp Cyc. Anat. I. 
4or/t An old man subject to hematuria, 1886 A. Fiint 
Princ. Aled. (1880) 920 Haematuria, or bloody urine, occurs 
in various diseases. 1894 MWesti. Gaz. 29 June 3/2 The 
great plague [at Uganda] is hzmaturia or ‘ black-water’ 
fever, which. .kills 20 per cent. of those attacked. 

Il.nce Hematu-ric a., peitaining to, character- 
ized by, or affected with hematuria. : 

1866 A. Fuint Princ. Afecd. (1880) 923 Haematuric inter- 
mittent fever or miasmatic haematuria. 1895 Daddy News 
14 Oct. 6,6 Hamaturic fever and jigzers appear to be the 
prevailing curses of Uganda. 

Hemautograph (hirdtograf). [f. Hem(o- 
+ AUTOURAPH.}] The apparatus used in tracing 
the pulse-curve obtained by opening an artery and 
allowing the stream of blood to strike against a 
roll of paper moving in front of it. Hence He- 
mautogra‘phic,z.; Hemanto'graphy, the opera: 
tion of recording the pulse-curve in this way. 

1885 Stirtinc tr. Landois’ Hum, Physiol. 1.135 Hzmau- 
tography. /dfd. 136 Hamautographic curve of the posterior 
tibial artery of a large dog. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hemai- 
tography. The tracing .. closely resembles a »phygmo- 
graphic tracing, and consists of a primary wave, a dicrotic 
wave, and slight vibrations in the downward falling line. 

Hemic hi mik), a. [Arbitrary f. Gr. alu-a blood 
+-1c: the etymological word being H#maric.] 
Pertaining or relating to the blood; applied spec. 


HEMIN. 


to a difficulty of breathing caused hy a disordered 
condition of the blood. 

1857 DuNGLISON Wed. Lez. 442 A ‘hamic disease’. 1875 
H.C. Woop Therap. (1879 351 Hemic respiration is, in other 
words, greatly interfered with, but not aholished., 1886 Sp</. 
Soc. Lexr., Hzemic asthma..flzmic dyspnaa. 

Hemin (hrmin). Chem. [f. Gr. alu-a + -1y, 
differentiated in form from the regular Aematin.] 
A deep red crystalline substance obtaincd from 
blood, containing hzematin and hydrochloric acid. 
Also alirzé. 

1857 in Duxcuison Wed. Ler, 1865 Watts Dict. Chem. 
Ill. 5 Hamin,a crystallised intensely red substance. 1881 
(bid, VIII. 921 It is inferred that hamin consists, not simply 
of hamatin hydrochloride .. but of a mixture of that com- 
pound with hematin and a crystullisable phosphorised sub- 
siance. 1893 Mans Forensic Med. 70 Hxmin crystals are 
composed of bydrochlorate of hamatin. 

Hzemo-, hemo- hime, hemo’, before a vowcl 
hem-, hem- him, hem), repr. Gr.aiyo-, shortened 
form of aivaro- H.zmato-, combining form of aipva 
hlood: cf. Gr. aiponwrns = aipatonwrns hlood- 
drinker, aiyoppayia 1]£MORRHAGE. Many words 
in Awmo- occur also in the fuller form H1#MaTo-. 

Some of these words have been improperly written 
hema: a few in which this spelling prevails will be found 
in their alphabetical places; the rest are entered here 
under the more etymological form. As regards the spellings 
he- and he- see note s.v. HéMa-. 

He mochrome (-krdéum), erron. ha sma-[Gr. x pupa 
colour], the colouring matter of the blood = II.:Mo- 
GLOBIN; hence He:mochromo'meter, ‘an appa- 
ratus for calculating the amount of hemoglobin in 
a liquid by comparison with a standard solution of 
normal colour’ | Sya. Soc. Lex.). Hee'moceele 
sil’ [Gr. ecto hollow. xutAta cavity], the hody- 
cavity of an arthropod or molluse, analogous to 
the coelome of a vertehratc. Hee mocyto’meter 
(erron. Aema-): see quots. and H.£MATO-. He mo- 
dromo'meter (also shortened -dro‘meter), -dro-- 
mograph [Gr. dpépuos course; see -METER, -GRarH], 
instruments for measuring and registering the 
velocity of the blood-current. Hz modyna'mics 
[see Dynamics], ‘the science of the forces con- 
nected with the motion of the blood’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.), Hee:modynamo'meter (crron. Aawa-), an 
instrument for measuring the pressure of the blood. 
Hemoga'stric a. (erron. hama-, [see Gastric], 
helonging to, or characterized by, cflusion of blood 
into the stomach. He mogene'tic (-dzine‘tik) a. 
(erron. hema-) [sce GENETIC], hlood-producing. 
Hemogto bulin Chem.= HEMOGLOBIN. Heemo- 
lytic (-li'tik) a. [Gr. Avtixds loosening, dissolving], 
destructive of the blood or of the blood-corpuscles. 
He mopatho‘logy, the pathology of the hlood. 
Hemopoie'tic (see [1xMaTO-), Heemoscope, an 
apparatus for examining the blood; so Hzemo-- 
scopy (erron. #2a-), examination of the blood : 
see HMATO-. Hemospastic [Gr. onacrixds 
drawing, ahsorhing], @. having the property of 
drawing hlood to a part, as a cupping-glass; sd. 
something having this property (Dunglison, 1857). 
Hemotachometer (-takg'm/to1), erron. Aema- 
[Gr. raxos speed, velocity: see -METER], an instru- 
ment for measuring the velocity of the blood- 
current ; so Hz:motacho'metry, the measurement 
of this. Hzemotho‘rax (see H.EMATO-). Heemo- 
trophy (-¢'trofi) [Gr. -rpopia nourishment], ‘excess 
of sanguineous nourishment’ (Dunglison). 

1882 Brit. Med. Frnl. 11. 1005 Two New Hamachro- 
mometers. 18.. Frul. Microsc. Sc. XXVIII. 384 (Cent.) 
The hamoceele is divided into five main chambers. 1877 
W. R. Gowers in Lancet 798 The hemacytometer con- 
sists of an apparatus for estimating approximately the 
number of corpuscles contained in a given volume of 
blood. 1879 — in Trans. Clin. Soc. X11. 67 Ascertaining 
with the hzmocytometer the corpuscular richness of the 
blood. 1894 Quain’s Dict. Med. 1. 763 The hamocyto- 
meter may .. be employed for ascertaining the globular 


richness of milk or other liquids. 1888 Excyc/. Brit, XXIV. 
97/2 Chauveau and Lorlet first used their bzmadromograph 


in 1860. 1857 DunGiison Med. Lex. 439 Haemadromo- 
meter. 1867 J. MarsHatt Outlines Physiol. 11. 227 The 


hamadromometer of Volkmann consists of a bent U-shaped 
glass tube [etc.]. 1885 T. L. Brunton Te.rt-dk. Pharmacol, 
1. xi. (1887) 294 The bemodrometer shows the rate of cir- 
culation in the particular artery experimented on. 1857 
Duncuison Jfed. Lex. 439 Hemadynamics. 1835-6 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. 1. 662/2 The experiments .. made with the 
hemadynamometer. 1872 Lancet I. 675 The mercurial 
hamodynamometer gives the pulse-waves. 1858 J. CopLanp 
Dict. Med. 11. 138 Hamagastric or continued yellow fever. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., //zmogastric, baving blood in the 
stomach; applied to certain forms of pestilential fever in 
whicb blood is vomited. 18s9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. V. 386 
The protein compounds..are thus Aistogenetic and hema- 
genetic. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 520 Poverty of the 
blood in bemoglobulin and albumen. Jéid. 517 The chief 
obstacle to the study of so-called Hamopathology. /drd. 
525 When the lost blood shall bave been reproduced 
by means of food, and by tbe haemopoietic organs. 
1867 J. MarsHatt Outlines Physiol. 11. 228 The hemo- 
tachometer of Vierordt. 1888 Foster Pkysiol. (ed. 5) 
222 Tbe Hamatacbometer of Vierordt is constructed on 
tbe principle of measuring tbe velocity of tbe current by 


t 
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observing the amount of deviation of a pendulum, the free 
end of which hanes loosely in the stream. 1857 Duxcusox 
Med. Lex. 440 Hzemathorax, Hamatothorax. 1864 T. 
Houmes Syst. Surg. (1870) 11. 589 Ha:mo-thorax is hx- 
morrhage into the cavity of the pleura. 

Hemocyanin, hemo- himo,si'anin). Chem. 
Also erron. heema-. [See Hamo- and Cyaniy.] 
a. A blue colouring matter which has been found 
in human blood. b, A substance containing copper, 
hlue when oxidized and colourless when deoxidized, 
found normally in the blood of some invertebrates. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim, Chem. 1. 43 Hama- 
cyanin, or a blue colouring matter, has been detected by 
Sanson in healthy blood. 1885 Stiruinc tr. Landois’ Hum. 
Physiol. \. 12 In cephalopods and some crabs the blood is 
blue, owing to the presence of a colouring matter (Hamo- 
cyanin) which contains copper. 

Hemoglobin, hemo- himogléubin. Chem. 
[Shortened from Hf.esaTo-GLosuLin.} The colour- 
ing matter of the red corpuscles of the blood, 
which scrvcs to convey oxygen to the tissues in the 
circulation ; it is a solid substance, resolvable into 
heematin and globulin; when oxidized (oxyhamo- 
globin it has a bright scarlet colour, and is crystal- 
lizable. Forinerly called cruorin, hamaloglobulin, 
hamoglobulin, hematoglobin, 

1869 dy./. Soc. Biennial Ketrospect 3 The specific gravity 
of hemoglobin may by calculation le approximately esti- 
mated as 1.2t01. 3. | 1869-72 Warts Dict. Chem. V1. 352 
Hemoglobin, Hxematoglocin, this substance is the only 
colouring matter of the blood of vertebrate animals.  //ict. 
353 Hamoglobin is the only ferruginous constituent of the 

lood-corpuscles. 1872 Huxcey /Ays. i. 65 Called ha:mo- 
globin from its readily breaking up into globulin and 
hamatin. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 310 Hamoglobin 
. or Ha:matoglobulin. .consists of an albuinenand a colour- 
ing matter hematin. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hemoglobin. is 
a colloid, but when combined with oaygen, as oxyhiemo- 
globin, crystallises according to the rhombic system in 
plates, or prisms, or tetrahedra .they are bluish red by 
transmitted light, scarlet by reflected light. 

Hience || Hemoglobine'mia -imii /h. [f. 
prec. and Gr. afya blood, after axamia, etc.], the 
presence of free hemoglobin in the fluid part of the 
blood. He:moglobini‘ferous a. [sce -FEROUS]. 
containing hemoglobin. He:moglobino meter 
{see -METER], an instrument for measnring the 
quantity of hzeemoglohin in hlood; whence Hre:mo- 
globino‘metry, the measurement ofthis. {| He - 
moglobinuria (-iiierid ark. [Gr. odgoy nrine), 
the presence of free hemoglobin in the urine; 
whence He:moglobinuric @., characterized hy 


hemoglobinuria. 

1885 W. Roserts Urin. & Renal Dis. iv. (ed. 4 162 note, 
The so-called ‘Hwmoglobinemia’ which precedes the 
change in the urine. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Haemoglobin. 
hmia, the condition in which hamoglobin ts diffused into 
the liquor sanguinis, as occurs in some cases of ha:mophilia. 
1884 Ancycl. Brit. XVII. 329 2 The blood fluid is often 
provided with hemoglobiniferous disks. 1885 STIRLING tr. 
Landois’ Hum. Physiol. 1. 26 The hamoglobinometer of 
Gowers is used for the clinical estimation of hamoglobin. 
1887 Brit. A/ed. Frnl.g July 80 Ha:noglobinometry. 1866 
A. Fust Princ. ed. (1880) 923 A pathological condition 
of the blood stands in an immediate causative relation to 
the haemoglobinuria in this affection. 1893 A. Davtpsox 
Hygiene & Dis. Warm Clim. 181 Bilious bamoglobinuric 
fever is met witb in Madagascar, Mauritius .. and some 
parts of Italy. 

Hemoid ‘himoid), a.=H£yATOoID a. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hemoid, resembling blood. 

Hemolymph (himolimf). Pysto/. [f. Hso- 
+ Lyupu.] The fluid, analogous to hlood or lymph, 
in the body-cavity of some invertebrates, 

1885 Ray LankesteR in Encyc/. Brit. XIX. 432,1 1n Eupo- 
lyzoa the cazlom is very capacious; it is occupied by a 
coagulable hemolymph in whicb float cellular corpuscles. 

Hence He molympkatic a., of or pertaining to 
hzemolymph, or to a circulatory system which is 
not differentiated into separate blood-vascular and 
lymphatic systems. 

Hzmometer (himp'mita:). [See Hxo- and 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring (a) the 
quantity of blood passing through a vessel in a 
given time; (4) the pressnre of the blood (=Aamo- 
dynamomeler’ ; or (c) the amount of hemoglohin 
in the blood (=hemoglobinometer). 

1872 RutnerrorD in Lancet 1.675 The Hzmometer. I give 
this name to an instrument invented by Ludwig and Dogiel 
.. Tbe main object of the instrument is to measure the 
quantity of blood that flows through a vessel in a given 
time. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lezx.. Hemomeier, the same as Hamo- 
dynamometer, 1887 Fral. R. Microsc. Soc. Ser. u. VII. 657 
Fleiscbl’s Hzemometer..for the estimation of hemoglobin 
in the blood, is based on the colorimetric method. ; 

+Hezmony (himéni). [?f. Gr. aipzoy skilful, 
or aizwytos blood-red.] Name given hy Milton 
to an imaginary plant having supernatural virtues. 

1634 Mittox Comus 638 He called it Hemony, and gave 
it me..as of sovran use 'Gainst all enchantments, mildew 
blast, or damp, Or gbastly Furies’ apparition. 

Hemophein (himoffin). Chem. Also hema-, 
-phein. [mod. f. H£so- + Gr. pat-ds dusky + -1N. 
The erroneous spelling Axwma- follows F. héma- 
phéine.] A brownish suhstance found in the hlood 


in some cases of jaundice. 


| 


HAEMORRHAGIOUS. 


1845 G. E, Day tr. Simon's Anim, Chem. 1. 40 The ether 
take» up a certain amount of hamaphein associated with 
fat. 1855 Watts Dict. Chem. M1. 1 Hamaphein, Blood- 
brown. 

Hence Heemophesic a., characterized by or con- 
taining hzemophzein. 

1880 J. W. Lecce Bile 249 Hamaphzic jaundice. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Yamaphzic urine. 

|| Hemophilia himofi'lia,hemo-). Pa/h. Rarely 
anglicized heemophily (himp’fili). [mod.L., f. 
HLeso- + Gr, g:Aia affection. Cf. Ger. Aamophilie, 
1828.] A constitutional ‘usually hereditary) ten- 
dency to bleeding, either spontancously or from 
very slight injuries; haemorrhagic diathesis. 

1854 Joxrs & Siev. Pathol. Anat. (1874) 62 Hamophil 
appears to be often hereditary. 1864 Syd. Soc. peed 
123 Report on Hamophily, 1872 J. W. Lece (title A 
Treatise on Hemophilia. 1879 Kuory Princ. Med 4 
Hamophilia is .. inherited almost exclusively by males, 
though capable of transmission through unaffected females. 

Hience Heemophilic -fi'lik  a., affected with 
hzemophilia. 

1864 Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. 124 The hamophilic have for the 
most part a soft white translu/e-1 skin. 

|| Hemophobia himofobia . Park. [mod.L., 

f. []aemo-+-pnonta, after Aydrophobia : sec next. | 
Fear or horror at the sight of blood. 

1886 in Syif. Soc. Lex. 

Haemophobous him fibas, @. rare. [Ff 
mod.L. Aawmofhobus, a. Gr. alpopdBos Galen, 
f. alua blood + -poBos fearing.] Afraid of blood, 
averse to bloodletting. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vi. 188 1 Some hxmo- 
phobous Physicians have falsly thought, that dri king cold 
water was a Remedy that migit be substituted to Bleeding. 

Hemo'ptic, hem-,a., bad form of H.xmoptoic. 

1854 in Mavxe Expos. Ler. 1886 in Syd. So. Lex. 

|| Hemoptoe hime pte, . Paik. [A corrupt 
or erroneous med.L. form of same derivation as 
next.) — HLsfoprysis, 

1727-51 CuamBers Cycl., Hamoptysis, corruptly also 
called /femoptosis, and //amoftoc. 1766 Amory Buncic 
IV. 283 It nakes..in the lungs, an hamoptoe. 1772 PERcivaL 
in Phil. Trans. LX11. 462 The spring is..celebrated for its 
efficacy in hemoptoes. 19777 Ltautroot / fora Scotica II. 
661 It is also reoommended to be taken internally. .for the 
bamoptoc. 1794-6 E. Darwis Zoon. (1801 11.15 Vhat kind 
of consumption which 1s hereditary, and commences with 
slight repeated hamoptoe. 1896tr. I4 agner's Gen. Pathol. 
212 Hamoptysis, or hemoptoe. : : 7 

lIence Hemoptoic himppté'ik a., afiected with, 
characterized by, or good for, haioptoe. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vii. 267 Nettle. .1 think.. 
is good for hamoptoick. persons. 1862 Syd. Soc. Vearth. 
195 (Juotidian hamoptoic fever. 

|| Heemoptysis (himg'ptisis. ah. [mod.L. 
f. HMo- + mrvots spitting, f. mrv-ev to spit.] 
Spitting of blood; expectoration of hlood, or of 
bloody mucus, etc., from the lungs or bronchi. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. /p. 1. xi. 46 Julian for his hz- 
moptysis or spitting of bloud, was cured by hony and pine 
Nuts taken from his Altar. 1799 Med. Frud II. 217 
Without .removing pneumonia, oreven hamoptysis. 1849 
D. P. Tuomson /utrod. Meteorol. 20 Very subject to 
bronchial hamoptysis. ae. 

Ilence Hemoptysic (himopti‘zik, hem-, He- 
mopty sical adjs., relating to or affected with 
heemoptysis. 

1834 J. Forses Laennec’s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 173 The 
hamoptysical engorgement. .is only a lesser degree of the 
same affection. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hemoplysic. 

Hemorrhage, hemorrhage (he'méréd3). 
Also 7-8 hemorrage. [f. as H-"3IORRHAGY ; 
for the form of suffix, cf. -ance and -ancy.] An 
escape of blood from the blood-vessels ; a flux of 
blood, either external or internal, due to rupture of 
a vessel ; hleeding, esp. when profuse or dangerous. 

1671 SALMON Sy. Med. 1. xxii. 401 Outwardly it stops 
an Hamorrhage. 1732 ArBuTHNoT Aules of Diet 327 
Profuse Hamorrages from the Nose commonly resolve it. 
1873 E. J. Worpoise Our New Home xviii. (1877) 2&4 
Taken very ill witb bemorrhage of the lungs. 1880 HuxLey 
Crayfish 38 It is likely to die rapidly from tbe ensuing 
haemorrhage. F 
Jig. 1862S. Lucas Secularia 210 We might have been 
mourning to this very hour a fatal political ha:morrbage. 

Hemorrhagic, hemo- (hemédredzik), a. 
(ad. Gr. aipopparyix-ds, f. aivoppayia: see H.EMoR- 
RHAGY and -1c.] Belonging to, of the nature of, 
accompanied with, or produced by hzemorrhage. — 
1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 37 Exciting an hemorrhagic 
action in tbe vessels. 1859 J. Tomes Dental Surg. 523 
The hemorrhagic tendency depends upon an abnor 
state of the blood. 1882 R. Vircnow in Nature No. 615. 
347 Wepfer, tbe celebrated discoverer of the haemorrhagic 
nature of ordinary apoplexy. . 

Hence Hemorrha gically adv., in a way charac- 
terized hy haemorrhage. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 350 In the blood. vessels 
of hemorrbagically inflamed kidneys. 

+ Hemorrha‘gious, 2. 0s. rare. [f 1. 
hemorrhagia + -ovs.) Affected with or of the 
nature of hemorrhage.  . 

1753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 39 Tbe Patient's 
Nose bleeds several Times in tbe Day, but it is not hzmor- 
rhagious, (i.e. I suppose, be means it 1s a Dripping, but not 
a Flux of Blood. 


H/EMORRHAGY. 


+ He'morrhagy, hemo-. 0és. Forms: 6 
emorogie, 7 hemoragie, -rogy, hemeragie, he- 
morragie, -gy, heemorragy, hemorrhagie, 7-9 
hemorrhagy, hemo-. Also in Lat. form he- 
morrhagia (in 7 hemor-, hemorragia). [a. 
16th c. F. emorogre, hemorragie, ad. L. hemor- 
rhagia (Pliny), a. Gr. aipoppayia, f. aipo- blood- + 
-pay.a, f. stem fay- of pyyvvva to break, burst.} 
= H&MORRHAGE. 

(Some early forms represent med.L. esorosagia (Matth. 
Silvaticus, 1480): ¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 151 If per 
folowe emorosogie, pat is to sele, a greet flux of blood. 1562 
Butieyn Deal, Soarnes & Chir. 25 b, Amorrosage [ed. 1579, 
a moresage] or bleding.] : 

1541 R. Copranp Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg., Yf.. there 
folowe emorogie or to great flux of blode. 1 Lowr 
Chirurg. (1634) 290 Hemeragie..an issuing of the bloud in 
great aboundance. 1612 Woooatt Surg. J/afe Wks. (1653) 
171 They have stayed tbe Hemoragie or bleeding at the 
nose. 1621 Burton Anat, Jel. 1. il. v.i, Haemoragia, or 
bleeding at nose. 1670 Phil, Trans, XXII. 757 This 
Hemorragia lasted above a day. 1717 J. Kewt Anim. 
(con. (1738) 9 Observations of profuse Hamorrhagies of 
the Nose. 1838 J. Bert in Cooper's Surg. Dict. 255 In 
the hemorrhagy of wounds, we cannot always find the artery. 
Hemorrhe: see H.eMorruorn?. 

Hemorrhoid!, hemorrhoid (he méroid) ; 
usually in pl. Forms (pl.): 4-5 emeraudes, 
emeroudis, 5 emerowdys, 6 em(e)rodes, emor- 
(r)oydes, (-ades), hemerrhoydes, 6-7 heme-, 
hemoroids, -oydes, 7 em e)rods, emroids, hem: 
rods, -roids, hemrods, hemorroids, hemorrods, 
8 heemorroids, heemorhoids, 7— hem-, hemor- 
rhoids. (See also Estrrons.) &. in Gr.-Lat. form 
hemorrhoides (-rd"id7z), etc. [a. OF. emorayide 
(13th c. in Godef. Supp/.), in 16th c. Aemorrhoides 
(Paré), ad. L. Aemorrhoida Pliny), ad. Gr. aipop- 
pots, accus. sing. alpoppotéa, adj. ‘discharging blood’, 
pl. aipoppotdes (sc. pA€Bes) veins liable to discharge 
blood, bleeding pilcs; deriv. of aiydppo-os flowing 
with blood, f. aipo- blood- + -poos flowing. Cf. It. 
emmorroide, Sp. hemorrotde, -tda.) 

l. pl. A disease characterized by tumours of the 
veins about the anus; =PiLes,q.v. Rarely seg. 
One of such tumours, a pile. 

1398 Vrevisa Barth. De P. R. vt. xxii. (Tollem. M5.), 
Slymi water and glewy. .heleb emeroudis [emeroidas curat). 
@ 1400, etc. [sce EmeRoos). 1533 Exyot Cast. //elthe (1541) 
30a, The grene leaves fof Rosemary] brnysed doo stoppe 
the hemorroides. 1541 R. Copt.anp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, 
Qiij, Yf he hath nat had the emorroydes. 1552 HluLOET, 
Hemeroydes or pyles in the fundment. 1578 Lyte Dodocus 
1. v. tr The roote..healeth the inwarde Hemerrhoydes. 
1608 TorseLt, Serpents (1658) 739 It is good also against 
the Hemroids and Piles. 1616 Surer. & Marxu. Country 
Farme 5: Yo stay the excessiue flux of the Hemorrhoids. 
1634 Harincton Salerne's Regt. 3 Vhe Hemoroids and 
Fistula shall graeve him. 1651 [iccs New Disp. P 288 
Ulcers begotten of the ha:morrhoides. 1691 Rav Creation 
1.(R.), To give ease and relief in several pains and diseases, 
particularly in that of the internal hemorrhoids. a@1707 
3p. Patrick A xfodbsog. (1830) 28 This brought upon nie the 
hoemaroides. 1872 F. G. Tuomas Dis. Women (ed. > 12 
Painful hamorrhoids. 1877 Roperts //andbk. Med. (ed. 
3) I. 26 The formation o 
sedentary occupations. : alae 

+ 2. pl.= Hamorrhoidal veins. Obs. [So in F.] 

¢1400 Laufranc's Cirurg, 289 Emoroides ben veines bat 
endip in a mannes ers & ben.v. 1533 Envot Cast. /elthe 
111. x.(R.), Hemorroides be vaynes in the foundement. 1541 
[see H AmorruotoaL 2). 

3. atirtb, or as adj. = HMORRHOIDAL. 

1601 Hot-anp Pliny 11. 170 They will stanch bloud, 
{if} it. issue by the hamorrhoid veins. 

_t Hemorrhoid’, 0s. Also hemorrhe, and 
in Lat. form heemorrhois,-rhus. [ad. L. he mor- 
rhois, -idem (Pliny), a kind of poisonous serpent, 
a. Gr. aipoppots: etym. asin prec. The forms Awor- 
rhe and -rhus go back upon mcd.L. Aamorrhous 
(Du Cange), Gr. aipdppoos.] A serpent whose bite 
was fabled to cause unstanchable bleeding. 

_ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. x. (1495) 763 Emorois 
is a maner adder, and hath that name, for he suckyth the 
blood of hym that he smyteth. 160r Hottano Pliny II. 
tso A singular counterpoison .. against al serpents, hut 
principally the Hamorrhoids and the Salamanders. 1608 
Torsett Serpents (1658) 731 Of the Hamorrhe. ‘This 
Serpent..is called in Latine, //emorrhous, to signifie unto 
us the male, and //zsorrhois, to signifie the female. 1627 
May Lucan 1x. (1631) 814 In scaly folds the great Ha 
inorrhus lyes, 1635 Swan Spee. Af, I ,670) 440 The wounds 
of the Hamorrhois procure unstanchable bleeding. 1774 
Gorpsm. Nat, ffist, LV. 126 The Hamorrhois, so called 
from the hamorrhages which its bite is said to produce. 

Hemorrhoidal, hemo- (heméroi-dil). a. [f. 
Hamorriom!+-an: cf. F. kémorrhotdal (Paré).] 

1. Path. Of or pertaining to hemorrhoids. 

16st Biics New Disp. Summary 228 The hamor- 
rhoidal blood not putrid. 1827 ABERNETHY Surg, Wks, I. 
238 Successful in removing hamorrhoidal excrescences by 
ligature. 1885 Lancet 26 Sept., Hxmorrhoidal Disease. 

b. Affected with hemorrhoids, rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ef. vii. xviii. 383 The statue 
of Christ, erected by his hemarroidall patient. 

2. Anal. Applied to those arteries, veins, and 
nerves which are distributed to the rectum and 
adjacent parts. (In quot. 1541 as sb.) 

VoL. V. 


hamorrhoids as the result of | 


t7 


1541 R. Coprrann Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg., Fyue 
braunches of veynes named Emorroides or Emorroidalles. 
1672 Satmon Sy. Aled. 111. Ixxaiii. 723 If blood abounds 
bleed the Hamorrhoidal veins. 1835-6 Y'o0o Cyc/. Anat. 

| I. 181/1 The hemorrhoidal nerves are directed principally, 
towards the inferior part of the rectum. 

Hemostatic, hemo- (himostze'tik, hem-), a. 
and sé. Also erron. hema-, hema-. [mod. f. 
Hzno- + Gr. orarexds causing to stand, stopping. 
In mod.F. héma-, hémostaltgue (Littré).} 

A. adj. Having the property of stopping hzemor- 
rhage ; styptic. 

1854 Mayxe £-xfos. Lex., Having the power or pro- 
perty of staunching or stopping a flow of blood, or hemor- 
rhage..hemostatic. 1864 Syd. Soc. Year-6k. 34 On the 
hamostatic treatment of Cholera, Hamorrhage, Exhaus- 
tion, etc. 1883 1. Hormes & Hurke Syst, Surg. (ed. 3) I. 
351 Ha:mostatic remedies become of less and less avail, the 
longer the blood flows. _ E 

B. sé. A hxmostatic agent ; a styptic. 

1706 Purtuirs (ed. Kersey), //zmostatics, Medicines to 
stanch Blood. 1883-4 Jfed. Anu. 31/2 The ‘ puff tall’... 
a most powerful Hamostatic. 

Hemosta‘tics, hemo-. Also erron. hyma-, 
heema-, hema-. [See H#mo-and Starics.}] The 
hydrostatics of the blood; ‘the section of physiology 
which relates to the laws of the equilibrium of the 
blood in the vessels’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1733 S. Hares (¢it/e) Hymastaticks; or, an Account of 
some Hydraulick and Hydrostatical Experiments, made 
on the Blood and Blood-vessels. 1808 Younc in Phil. 
Trans. XCIX. 12 Experiments contained in Hales's 
hamastatics. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex. Hemostatics. 

| Heredipety, Hwreditary, Heresie, ctc.: 
see LLERE-. 
Haet, var. Hate Se., anatom; obs. Sc. f. lor. 
Heved, obs. form of EEEAb. 
Haf, obs. pa. t. of HEAVE. 
Hafie, haff, obs. forms of Have. 
Hafd e, hafede, obs. ff. Aad, pa. t. of Have. 
Hafel, bad form of afe//, pa. t. of AFALLE v.! 
1175 Cott, Hom. 221 Pane stede fe se deofel of hafel. 
| WHateles, hafles, variants of IIAVELEss, Odés. 

Haffet ‘he fét). Sc. and north. dial. Forms: 
| 6 halfet, halfhed, 6-7 hatfat, 6- haffet, -it. [In 
16th c. halfhed, halfet:—OE. healfhéafod the fore 
part of the head, the sinciput, Ailfric Gram. 
ix. § 78.} The side of the head above and in 
front of the ear; the temple; the cheek. 

1513 Douctas 42 neIs wv. xi. 107 Thow thi self thi halfettis 
als array With haly garland. /4yd. 1x. xili. 67 Hys bos 
helm. Ciltand abowt hys halfheddis witha dyn. a@ 1605 
Montcomerte Asse. Poems xxxv. 20 Hir ecnrling loks.. 
About hir hevinly haffats hings. 1676 W. Row Cowtui. 
Blair's Antobiog. xi, (1848) 343 Cuffed on both haffets. 
178 Burns Cotter’s Sat. Night tos His lyart haffets wear- 
ing thin an’ bare. 1828 Scott F. AV. Perth xix, With the 
hair hanging down your haffets in that guise, 1870 Ramsay 
Remin. ii, (ed. 13) 59 Weather-beaten haffets. 

attrib. 1794 Burns Theniel Menzie’s Mary, Her haffet 
locks as hrown's a berry. 

Hafflin, Sc. var. of HaLriine. 

Haft (haft), 5.1 Forms: a. 1 heeft, 4- haft, 
5-6 hafte, (6 haughte). £8. 4 hefpe, 4-6 hefte, 
4- heft (7 heaft). [OE. Aa/t(e neut., handle, 
corresp. to OHG, Agftz (MHG. hefle, G. hefineut.), 
MLG, hechte (Du. hecht, heft), ON. hepli :—OTeut. 
| *hafyjo™, f. root kaf- Ikave, or kad- Have; app. 

that by which anything is taken hold of or grasped. 
(For OE. # for ¢ see Sievers Ags. Cr. § 89. 1. 1.)] 

1. A handle; esp. that of a cutting or piercing 
instrument, as a dagger, knife, sickle, etc. 

c1000 /ELrric Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 142/21 Mfannbrinus, 

| hwft and helfe. ¢1000 Sar. Leec/nd. 11. 272 Regnid bonne 
| .. mid sticcan obbe mid hafte. 1382 Wvyciir Dent, xix. 5 

The axe fleeth the hoond, and the yren, slipt of fro the 
haft, smytith his freend. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. 
! 
| 
| 


xxxix. 163 A croked yron well sharp and trenchaunt with 
along hafte. 1555 Even Decades 224 A long dager with 
a hafte of golde. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2525/4, 8 Knives 
and 8 Forks with Silver Hafts. 1774 Gotpsm. Vat, //ist. 
(1776) VII. 52 The shells of this animal resemble. .the haft 
of arazor. 1866 Lainc & Huxiey Preh. Rem. Catthn. 
41 One end..was clearly inserted in a socket or haft. 

B. 13..Seuyn Sag. (W.) 259 Under heft, and under hond. 
€ 1380 Sir Ferumdé, 791 Tak al-so my swerd..be hefbe of 
hyin dop greuaunce to my wounde wyde. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
1790/2 An Hefte, manubriuim, nianutentum, 1551 TURNER 
Herbal \. H vjb, To make knyffe heftes. a 1605 Mont- 
Gomerik Afisc. Poems xxxii. 63 Baith heft and blead ar in 
3our hand. a166x Fucrer Worthres, Suffolk wi. (1662) 73 
If the Heaft belonged to Walworth, the Blade, or point 
thereof at least, may be adjudged to Cavendish. 1878 

Brownine Poets Crovsic 113 Hilt and heft. 
tb. Phr. Loose in the haf ( fig.), unstable, un- 

reliable. Zo have other haft(s) tn hand. to have 
other business to do, ‘ other fish to fry’. Obs. 

1325 Poem Times Edw. #1, 362 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 
339 Unnethe is nu eny man that can eny craft That he 
nis a party los in the haft. ¢1440 J ork Alyst. xx. 76 Other 
haftis in hande haue we. ¢1460 7ownelcy ALyst. (Surtees) 
159 For othere haft in hand haue we. 

2. Comb., as haft-maker ; baft-pipe (see quot.). 

@1661 Furter IWorthies (1840) III. 395 Bladers, haft- 
makers, and sheath-makers. 1853 Byrne Handbh. for 
Artisan 441 Small tools are temporarily fixed by their 
tangs in a wooden handle to facilitate their presentation to 

| tbe (grind]stone; the handle is called a haft-pipe. 


HAFT. 


Haft, 56.2 Sc. and north. dial. Also heft, /heff. 
[Goes app. with Harr v.3] 

1. Fixed or established place of abode. 

1785 Forses Domunte Deposed 46 (Jam.) I did resolve to 
change the haft. 1818 Scott Hrt. Afsd/. xviii, ‘ Her bairn,’ 
she said, ‘ was her bairn, and she came to fetch her out of ill 
haft and waur guiding’. 

2. Settled or accustomed pasture-ground. 

¢1800 Younc Aum. Agric. XXVII. 185 (Cheviots) The 
haunt which a sheep adopts, in the language of shepherds 
is called its haft. 31825 Jamieson, //2f, an accustomed 
pasture.. The attachment of sheep to a particular pasture. 

Haft, 56.2) midi. dial. {Origin uncertain: cf. 
prec.} An island in a pool. 

1686 Prot Staffordsh. 232 Vo see whether the Hafts or 
Islands in the pooles (upon which they build their neasts) 
be prepared for them. 1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 210 
The owners of some of the fens and marshesin this kingdom 
..caused the little islets or Aaf/s in those wastes, to be 
cleared of the reeds and rushes. 

Haft, v.t Also 5- heft. [f. Harr sd.1] 

1. ¢rans. To fit with, or fix in, a haft or handle. 

1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode u. \xxxii. (1869) 105 For to 
hafte ther-with hire mailettes. 1582 N. LicHeriexo tr, 
Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. \xxvi. 155 a, His Dagger and 
Rapyer .. were hafted with pure golde. 1691 Wooo Aéh. 
O.xon, If. 528 A bone .. with which he said he would 
haft a knife. 1753 Parsons in Phil. Trans. XLVIIL. 380 
Lused a wire hafted ina glass tube. 1866 Aeader 22 Sept. 
307 Several show in an interesting manner how the stone 
celts or chisels.. were hafted. 

B. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 235/1 Helvyn or heftyn, satx- 


brio. 1483 Cath. Angl. 480/1 To Hefte or to make Heftis, 
mannbriare. 1891 Daily Tel. 1 Nov., By dint of the 


sharp edge of common sense strongly hefted with broad 
human and Christian sympathy. 

+ 2. To drive 77 up to the haft. Obs. rave. 

_ 1583 Stanynurst /Exess, etc. (Arb.) 143 This mye blade 
in tny body should bee with speedines hafted. 

Hence Hafting v0/. sd., fitting with a haft. 

e440 Pyomp. Parv. 232/: Heftynge, manubriacio. 
1538 A/S. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., Payd for haftyng 
ott the ij hand saw. 1607 Yorsert Four. Beasts \1658) 
487 The bones of Sheep have also their use and employ- 
ment for the hafting of knifes. 1833 J. Hottano Mann/, 
Afetal U1. 57 Vhe sickle is ready for hafting. 

+ Haft, v.2 Ods. [Known only from 16th c., 
but perh. representing an OE. type *Ax/ftzan, corresp. 
to OS. haflén, OHG. afién to remain fixed or 
fast, to stick, Ger. Aaffen (to be distinguished 
from the trans. OF. Aa ftan=OS. heflian, Goth. 
hafijan, OIG. heftan, Ger. heften to make fast, 
fix, etc.).] zxzty. To use subtilty or deceit, to use 
shifts or dodges; to haggle, cavil ; to avoid coming 
to the point, hold off, hang back. 

1519 Horman Vxdy. (1530) S viij, Haftynge, dodus malus, 
1557 Tussrr roo Ports Hush, \x, Spende none but thyne 
owne, howsoeuer thou spende: nor haft not to god ward, 
for that he dcth sende. 1600 Hottano Livy xxvil. xxxix, 
967 It was not expedient to lie off and haft any longer. 
1603 — Plutarch's Alor. 474 ‘Vhe tyrant, who put them off 
from day to day, and hafted with them so, as he gave them 
no audience. 1644 Butwer Chiro/. 161 One while hafting 
and wrankling, another while praying and intreating. — 

Hence + Hafting vé/. sé., subtle dealing, dodging, 
cavilling, trickery; holding off, hesitation, demur. 
Also a/trib. in hafting point, question. Obs. 

1519 Horman Viudg. (1530) Niv, There is a haftynge 
poynt, or a false subtylte. 1526 Sxetton Maguyf. 707 
Craftynge and haftynge contryued is by me; I can dys- 
semble, I can bothe laughe and grone, /did. 1698 To vse 
suche haftynge and crafty wayes. 1549 CovEeRDALE, etc. 
Erasni. Par. Eph, Prol., Whan was there more haftyng 
and craftyng to scrape money to gether. 1565-73 Coorer 
Thesaurus, Cauilla..a mocke: a scoffe: an bafting ques- 
tion: acauill, 1600 Hottann Livy 377 Why they loitered 
and made such hafting. 1609 — Asn. Afarcell. (N.) 
He grew enkindled, and without any further hafting or 
holding off, delivered up all that was demaunded. 

Haft, v3 Sc. and north. dial. Also heft. 
[Goes app. with Harr 56.2: origin uncertain: a 
connexion suggests itself with G. efter to fasten, 
attach, OS. Ae ftzan to make fast: but sometimes 
there seems to be association with Harr v.!] 

1. “rans. To establish in a situation or place of 
residence, to locate, fix; sfec. to accustom (sheep, 


cattle) to a pasturage. 

1728 Ramsay Betty + Kate iv, For sindle times they e’er 
come back, Wha anes are heftit there. 1823 Mactaccarr 
Gall. Encycl. s.v.. Animals are said to be hafted, when 
they live contented on strange pastures, when they have 
made a haunt. 1835 Mrs. Cartyce Leé?. I. 26, I. am won- 
derfully well befted here ; the people are extravagantly kind 
tome. 1893 Hestor Nor thud. Gloss. s.v., To heft, to keep 
stock upon a certain pasture until accustomed to go there. 

b. zzztr. (for refl.) To establish itself. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. ii, Ul-nature hefts in sauls 
that’s weak and poor. 1794 S. YounG in Statist. Ace. 
Scotl, X11. 86 Such attention .. as ought to be paid to 
stranger, or what is called hefting sheep. 


2. transf. and fy. To set or plant firmly, fix, root, 


establish, settle. : ; : 
1958 Guthrie's Trial 249 Vhey heft their heart in tbeir 
own honesty and resolutions, and not in the blessed root 
Christ Jesus. 1818 Scotr Hrt. idl. xxxix, The root of 
the matter was mair deeply hafted in that wild muirland 
parish than in the Canongate of Edinburgh. 1824 — Red- 
gauntlet \et. ix, It may he as well that Alan and you do 
hot meet till he is hefted as it were to his new calling. 
1872 De Morcan Budget Paradoxes 20 It shows how well 
hafted is the Royal Society's claim. 5 


HAFTED. 


Hafted (ha‘ftéd), as/.a. [f. Harr v.1+-Ep1] 
Having or fitted with a haft or handle. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv, 232/1 Heftyde, manubriatus. 1570-6 
Lamuaroe eramds, Kent (1826) 366 A shorte blacke hafted 
knife, like unto an olde halfpeny whitle. 1611 Cortcr., 
Manché. .hafted, helued. 1767 Goocn 7>eat. Wounds 1, 
176 A hafted-needle may prove a very useful instrument. 
1888 Brit Later Age of Stone 48 Turning up the soil with 
picks forined of a hafted stone. 

Hafter (hates), 54.1) [f Harr vl + -enlJ 
One who makes hafts or handles for tools. 

1598 Fi.orio, Afanicatore..a sleeuer, a hafter, a handler. 
1831 J. Hottann Manuf. Metal 1, 261 This latter opinion 
was corroborated by the hafter. 1890 Darly .Vews 24 
Sept. 2/6 lable-knife hafter, 

+ Hafter, 54.2 Obs. [f. Harr v.2+-rrl] 
caviller, wrangler, haggler, dodger. 

tstg Horman Vulg. gob, A flaterynge hafter Wak 
captator) is soone espyed of a wyse man. /éArd. (1530) 
Nvj, He is a hafter of kynde, est wersutix ingenite 
homo. 1526 Skerton A/agnyf. 2485 From crafters and 
hafters 1 you forfende. 1573-80 Baret A/y. Hx, An 
hafter: a wrangler: acauiller, wte/itigator. 1611 CotGr., 
Yergiversatetr, a flincher,..hafter, dodger, paulterer. 

Hafue, Hafyr, obs. ff. Have, Haver. 

Hag (heg), s¢.1 Forms: a. 3-7 hegge, 6-7 
heg. B. 4-7 hagge, 6-8 hage, 6- hag. [The form 
hegge is found once carly in 13th c.; Aagge once in 
14th ; otherwise the word is not known till the 
16th c. Usually conjectured to be a shortened 
form of OF. Awetesse, hahttsse, hargtes, -tis, hegles 
‘fury, witch, hag’ = OIG. hagaztssa, hagazussa, 
hagsus, MIG. hecse, Ger. hexe, OG. *hagalussa, 
MDu. Aaghetzsse, Du. hecse (: —OTent. *hagalus- 


Joi-). 

This derivation suits the sense, but the form-history is not 
clear, though an OE. “Aezege might perh. be analogous to 
OK. abbreviated names, such as Ceadsdta, Alla, Abbe, etc. 
(he ulterior etymology of OTeut. *haga/usjin- is itself un- 
known.) The order of the senses is uncertain; senses 4 and 
5 may not belong to this word.] 

1. An evil spirit, demon, or infernal being, in 
female form: applied in early nse to the Furies, 
Harpies, etc. of Greeco-Latin mythology; also to 
malicious female sprites or ‘ fairies’ of Tentonic 
mythology. Ods. or arch. 

1ssz Hvtort, Hezges or nyght furyes, or wytches Jike 
unto old women..which do sucke the bloude of children in 
the nyght, s¢riges. 1573 Twyne -Eveid. xu. (R.), Your 
filthy foules, and hegges of Limbo low. 1573-80 Baret 
Ali. H 339 A Heg, or fairie, a witch that changeth the 
fauour of children, sérfix. 1581 J. Stupcey tr. Seneca’s 
Hercules Etxus 204 b, After ruin made Of goblin, hegze, 
orelfe. 1649 G. Danie, 7rinarch., fen. 1V, ccliv, ‘Vhe 
Grisly Ilagge, With knotted Scorpions. 1810 Scott Lady 
of L. ui. vii, Noontide hag, or goblin grim. 

+b. Applied to anes or shades of the departed, 

ghosts, hobgoblins, and other terrors of the night. 

1538 Exrvot Dict., Larua, a spyrite whiche apperethe in 
the nyght tyme. Some do call it a hegge, some a goblyn. 
a1gs7 Mrs. M. Bassettr. Jore’s Treat. Passion Wks. 1397/2 
Lyke shrycke owles and hegges. lyke backes, howlettes.. 
byrdes of the hellye lake. 1563 B. Gooce Eg/oges iv. (Arb.) 44 
What soeuer thou art..Ghoost, Hagge, a Fende of Hell. 
1566 ADLINGTON Afuletus 3 Doest thou liue here (O Socrates) 
as a ghost or hegge to our great shame and ignomie ? 
1567 Drant Horace, Epist. 1. 1.(R.), The goddes above are 
calm'd with verse, with verse the hagges of hell [carszine 
imnanes). 1634 Mitton Comus 434 Blue meagre hag, or 
stubborn unlaid ghost. 

+c. The nightmare. Ods. 

1632 tr. Bruel’s Praris Med. 50 In the Hag or Mare. .is 
no con{v]ulsion, as is in the falling sicknesse. 1696 AuBREY 
AMisc. (1721) 147 It is to prevent the Nigbt-Mare (viz.) the 
Hag from riding their Horses. 

+d. fg. An object of terror, a ‘bogey’. Obs. 

1611 Sreep //ést, Gt. Brit, 1x. viii. § 59 That the Popes 
Curse was no such deadly and dreadfull Hagge, us in 
former times they deemed it. 

2. A woman supposed to have dealings with Satan 
and the infernal world; a witch; sometimes, au 
infemally wicked woman. Now associated with 3. 

1587 Afirr. Mag., Forrex iii, That hatefull hellish hagge 
of ugly hue. 1s90 Srenser /. Q. 1. viii. 46 A loathly, 
wrinckled hag, il! favoured, old. 1§9r SuHaks. 1 /fen. 6°/, 
ui. ii. 52 Foule Fiend of France, and Hag of all despight. 
1605 — JZacé.1v.i. 48 How now you secret, black, and mid- 
night Hags? 1654 WwitLock Zootomia 437 The Poets.. 
made the Hag Circes Sister to ‘Esculapius. 171z STEELE 
Spect. No. 266 & 2 One of those Hags of Hell whom we 
cal] Bawds. 1728 Younc Love Fame wm. (1757) 101 As 
hunted hags, who, while the dogs pursue, Renounce their 
four legs, and start up on two. 1816 Scott &/. Dwarfii, 
On this moor she used to hold her revels with her sister 
hags. 1833 Ht. Martineau Cinnamon & P.iv.66 The dull 
roar of the distant sea spoke of hags riding the blast. 

3. An ugly, repulsive old woman: often with 
implication of viciousness or malicionsness. 

(The place of the first two quots. is doubtful.) 

1377 Lanat. P, Pl. B. v. 191 With two blered eygben as 
a blynde hagge. 1611 Soaks. Wnt. 7. 11. iii. 108 A grosse 
Hagge: And Lozell, thou art worthy to be hang’d, That 
wilt not stay her Tongue. @1711 Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 
1721 IV. 481 The Hagg, who by Cosmeticks smear'd, Fair 
at first sight appear’d. 1713 STEFLE Exg/ishm, No. 40. 261 
Oppression .. makes handsome Women Hags ante dient. 
1791 CowreR Odyss. xvii. 33 Like an old hag Collied with 
chimney-smutch! 1834 Lyrron Powers i. ix, Perhaps in 
ho country are there seen so many hags as in Italy. 1866 
Gro, Exiot #. Holt (1868) 19, ‘I am a hag’, she said.. 
‘an ugly old woman wbo happens to be his mother’. 
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HAG. 


b. fig. Applied to personifications of evil or of | They {the oak woods] are of such extent as to admit of 


vicc. (The place of the first quot. is nncertain. 

azzzg Aucr. R. 216 Pe seoue moder sunnen .. and of 
hwuche mesteres peo ilke men serucd .. pet habbed iwiued 
© beos seouen heggen. 1877 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 
165 Il] fauoured enuie, vgly hagge. 1830 TENNyson Poents 
124 Shall the hag Evil die with child of Good ? 

te. fransf. Applied opprobriotusly to a man. 

(Skelton’s use is uncertain.) Oés. 

a1gz9 Skerton DA. Albany 295 For thou can not but 
brag, Lyke a Scottyshe hag: Adue nowe, sir Wrig wrag. 
a1sz9g ~ Col, Clout 5x My name ys Colyn Clowte, And [1] 
purpose to shake owte All my Connyng Dagge, Iyke A 
clarkely hagge. 1565 Gotpinc Ovrd’s Adet. 1v. (1593) 80 
That old hag [(Silenus) that with a staffe his staggering 
limmes doth stay. 1587 De Mornay xiv. 221 Give to 
the oldest Hag that 1s the same eies that he had when he 
was yoong. 1676 W. Row Comtnu. Blair's Autobtog. xi. 
(1848) 492 Me who am an old hag that must shortly die. 

Ilere perhaps belong; the following : 

1§53 Bare Vocacyoxu in /artl, Wisc. ;Malh.) 1. 337 Than 
was all the rable of the shippe, hag, tug, and rag called to 
the reckeninge. ' 

4. +a. A kind of light said to appcar at night on 
horses’ manes and men’s hair. Oés. b. deal. A 
white mist usually accoinpanying frost. 

1630 Patscr. 228/2 Hagge, a flame of fyre that shyneth 
by mig lite serail 1656 ‘JT. Winte /’eripat. Inst. 149 
Flaming lambentes (or those we call Hagys) are made of 
Sweat or some other Vapour issuing our of the Head. 
18z5 Brockett .V.C. Gloss., /lag, .. a white mist, similar 
todag. 1865 Ropinson $VArtéy Gloss., //ug, mist. ‘ Frost 
hag’, frost haze. 

5. Acyclostomons fish J/yxrne g/utinosa allied 
to the lamprey, having an ecl-like form, and living 
parasitically upon other fishes. Also hag-fish. 

1611 Cotcx., /’rrot, the Pirot, or Hag-fish; a kind of 
long shell-fish. 1823 Crass /echuol. Dit., //ag, a par- 
ticular sort of fish, of an eel-shape. .It is of so gelatinous a 
nature, that when placed in a vessel of seawater it soon 
turns it to glue. 1835 Kirpy //ad. § Just, Anim. IL, xai. 
373 Those extraordinary animals, the hag and the lamprey. 
1881 Cassel’s Nat. /list. V. 146 Vhis destruction [of a 
ITaddock} is sonietimes accomplished by a single Hag, but 
as niany as twenty have been found in the body ofa single 
fish. 1884 Long, A/ag. Mar. 525 The majority of the fish 
caught are totally destroyed by hag-fish. 

6. atirth. and Comé., (chietly from 2) as hay- 
advocate, -finder, -seed, -witch; hag-born, -steered 
adjs.; Aag-ltke adv.; hag-fish ‘see 5); hag-stone, 
hag’s teeth (see quots. ); hag-track = FAIRY-KING. 

1718 Bre. Hutcninson Witchcraft Ded. (1720) 17 The 
odious Names of *Hay-Advocates. 1610 SHaks. Jesnp. 1. 
ii. 283 The Son, that she did littour heere, A frekelld whelpe, 

hag-borne. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. u. ii, That do 
I promise, or 1 am no good *hag-finder. 1634 Raxvoten 
Muses’ Looking-Glass 1. iii, Her unkemb'd eek Dress‘d 
up with cobwebs, made her *haglike stare. 1610 Suaks. 
Temp. 1. ii. 365 *Hag-seed, hence. 1787 Grose Provinc. 
Gloss. Superstitions 57 A stone with a hole in it, hung at 
the hed’s head, will prevent the night-mare; it is therefore 
called a *hag-stone. 1867 SMv1H Saslor's IN ord.b£., *Hag's 
teeth, those parts of a matting or pointing interwoven with 
the rest in an irregular manner, so as tospoil the uniformity. 
1858 Murray's [land-6k, Kent Yntrod. 32 ‘ Fairy rings’, 
sometimes called ‘*hag-tracks’. a 1658 Cece Agst. 
aile v, May some old *Hag-witch get astride Thy Bung, as 
if she meant to ride. 

Hag, s+. north. dial. Also 6-7 bagg. [perh. 
a. ON. hagi, Sw. hage enclosed field, pasture ; 
cognate with OF. Zaza m., enclosure, place fenced 
in, MDn. Aa@ghe m. and f.. hedge, enclosure, 
thicket of underwood, Du. 4aag f., hedge, enclo- 
sure, MIIG. Aagen, hage m., thicket. Cf. Haw 56.1} 

+1. (DA hedge. Oés. 

c1470 Henry Wallace xi. 21 Hagis, alais, be laubour 
that was thar, [were] Fuljeit and spilt. — 

2. A wooded enclosnre ; a coppice or copse. 

1589 Will af Corntwhat (Somerset Ho.), One close .. ad- 
ioyning to one hagg of my maisters called Cock crawe . 
& the lytle hagg. 1600 Fairrax Zasso vin. xli. 150 He led 
me ouer holts and hags. 1788 W. MarsHatt Yorksh. Gloss., 
Hags, hanging-woods; or woods in general. 182§ Brock ETT 
N.C, Gloss., Hag,..a wood into which cattle are admitted. 
1847-78 Hatuiw. s.v., The park at Auckland Castle was 
formerly called the Hag. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hag, an en- 
closure, a wood. 1878 Crinbld. Gloss., Hag, (Central) a 
woody place intermixed with grassland; East)a wooded hill. 

Hag, 56.3 Sc. and north. dial, Also hagg. [Of 
Norse origin: cf. ON. Apgy ( :—*haggw-), cutting 
blow or stroke, also a hewing-down of trees, Apg2- 
skégr, ‘hag-shaw’, wood of felled trees; f. 
hegeva to hew, Hacv.t (ON. g is regularly repr. 
by a in Eng.: cf. ADDLE 2.2)] 

1. A cutting, hewing, or felling. (See quots.) 

1808-18 Jamieson, //az, one cutting of a certain quantity 
of wood. 1845 H. Fraser Statist. dice. Scotd. VII. u. 505 
At eacb hagg or felling .. these .. may produce the sum of 
£9000. J/otd. 520 The value of each hagg or cutting of the 
woods. .amounts to £8260. 

2. The stump of a tree left after felling. Also 


hagsnare. 

1615 W. Lawson Orch. & Gard. 1. xi. (1668) 33, 1 see a 
number of Hags, where, out of one root, you shall see three 
or four, pretty Oaks, or Ashes straight and tall. 1796 W. 
Marsa Vorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss., Hagsnuareé, a stool or stub 
off which coppice-wood has been cut. 1855 Rozinson Whitby 
Gloss., Hagsnare. 

3. A portion of a wood marked off for cutting ; 


hence, a lot of felled wood, such as is nsed for fuel. 
1996 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Dunbartonsh. XVII. 244 (Jam.) 


their being properly divided into 20 separate hags or parts, 
one of which may be cutevery year, 1803 Ldiub. Evening 
Courant 26 Mar. (Jam.) To be exposed for sale by public 
roup —a hag of wood, consisting of oak, beech, and birch, 
all in one lot. 1814 Scott sav, x, Edward learned from 
her that the dark hag .. was simply a portion of oak copse 
which was to be felled that day. 1825 Jamirson, //ag..5. 
The lesser branches used for fire-wood, after the trees are 
felled for carpenter-work. 1847-78 [see 4]. 

4. Comb.. as hag-house, ?a place for storing 
firewood; hag-path, ?a path through a copse; 
hagsnare (sec 2); hag-staff (see quot.); hag- 
wood, ‘a copse wood fitted for having a regular 
cutting of trees in it’ (Jam... 

19733 List Chawsbers in College of Edint. in Sir A, Grant 
Univ. Edith. (1833) 11. 192 The agg House. Mr. Daw- 
son, Coal-seller, 1816 KR. Kexr Agric. Surv. Berwicksh. 
334 (Jam.) Remains of ancient oak forests .. which have 
grown into a kind of copse, or what is termed in Scotland 
hag woods. 1847-78 Hacuiw., //ag,..when a set of work- 
men undertake to fell a wood, they divide it into equal 
portions by cutting off a rod called a hag-staff, three or four 
feet from the ground, to mark the divisions, each of which 
is called a hag. 1887 V. & Q. 7th Ser. HII. 197 In War- 
wickshire the rods which mark the loundary of a fall of 
timber are called Agee l=. 1889 Mlackw. Wag. Dec. 
826 The poacher..will at evening pass under the wood and 
down by the ‘ hag path. 

Hag, 56.4 Sc’and north. dial. Alsohagg. (Cf. 
ON. hogy (:—*haggw- , in the sense ‘ cut-like gap 
orravine in a mountain’, f. kegeva: sce prec., and 
Hac v1] 


+l. Abreak. gap, or chasm (in a crag or cliff). Obs. 

@1300 Cursor A/. 9886 pi castel .. it es hei sett a-pon pe 
crag, Grai and hard, wit-vten hag [Gott. hagg). [Cf. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., dag, a rock or cliff. ‘Built on the face of 
the hag.’ Old local statement. ] 

2. ‘Moss-ground that has formerly becn broken 
up; a pit or break in a moss’, i.e. marsh or bog 
(Jam.). Used in two opposite senses: a. A picce 
of soft bog, esp. in a moor or inorass, 

1662 DuGvace //ist. Jinbanking x\v. 292/2 (trans. Peram- 
bulation of Wigenhale, Norfolk 13 Hen IV, 1411) All the 
warp should be thrown into the Common wayes to fill up 
haggs and lakes. 1724 Ramsay /ea-t. Wise. (1733) 1. 79 The 
wind's drifting hail and sna’ O'er frozen hags, like a’ foot ha’. 
1787 Burns Samson's Elveey 55 Owre many a weary hag he 
linpit. 1820 Scott A/ouast. xxiii, Vo assist his companion to 
cross the black intervals of quaking bog, called in the Scottish 
dialect Aags, by which the firmer parts of the morass were 
intersected. 1864 J. Brown Jeers 15 You slip back, you 
tuinble into a moss-hagg. 1886 Stevesson A iduapped xiv, 
I. -had to stop. .and drink the peaty water out of the hags. 

b. One of the turfy or heathery spots of firmer 
ground which rise out of a peat bog. 

1805 Scott Last Miustr.iv.v, A small and shaggy nag, 
That through a bog, from hag to bag, Could bound like any 
Lillhope stag. 1861 Whyte Mecvitte Tilbury Nogo 346 
The moss or bog being very soft and treacherous, and the 
little knolls of soft ground—Scotticé, hags—being at that 
exact distance apart which tempted the ambitious sports 
man toa leap, not always a successful one. 1892 H. Hrt- 
cuinson Fairway J/sl. 241 Beside a large bag of heather. 

3. The vertical or overhanging margin of a peat- 
cutting; the shelving margin of a stream. 

1893 Hestor Northumbld. Gloss., Hag, Peat-hag, or 
Moss-hag, a projecting mass of peat forming an escarpment 
on a peat moor, or the peat on high moors left by edges 
of water gutters. These hags form miniature ravives on 
the surface. Mod. Sc. (Roxé.), There will be trout lying 


under the hag there. 

Hag, 54.5 dial. [Cf. Hac v.* sense 3 b.] 

1887 5. Cheshire Gloss., Hag, atask ..to work by hag= 
by task, by the piece, instead of by the day or the week. 
fbid., [1ag-inaster, the overseer who apportions out the 
‘hag-work’. 

Hag, 566: see Hac-poat. 

Hag, v.! north. dial. Also 5-7 hagge. [a. ON. 
heggua (:—thaggwan :—OTent. *hauwan) to strike 
or smite with a sharp weapon, to hack, = OE. 
héawan,to Hew: cf. Hac sh.2, HaGworm.] ¢rans. 
To cut, hew, chop; =Hack v.! 1, Also aésol. or 


intr, 

1400 Des/r. Troy 10023 Pai. -hurlit burgh the hard maile, 
hagget the lere. 1611 Cotar., Degrader une forest, to 
hagge, or fell it all downe. 1727 WatkER Peden's Life in 
Biogr. Scot. 489 (Jam.) They are hashing and hagging 
them down, and their blood is running down like water. 
1811 Wittan W. Riding Vorksh. Gloss., Hag, to cut and 
shape with an axe. 1836 Sir G. Heap /lome Tour 368 
Some ‘hagged’ the coal breaking it in fragments with 
pickaxes, 1895 Crockett Mex of Moss-hags xxv. 192 Like 
a man hagging hard wood witb a blunt axe. 

Hence Hagged f/. a.; Hagging vd/. sb. ; 

1825 Celebrated Trials V. 362 She drew a pistol, witha 
new hagged flint from her pocket. 1893 StevENSoN Cafrt- 
ona 165 That he sbould have a hand in hagging and hashing 
at Cbrist’s Kirk. 

Hag, v2 Obs. exc. dial. [In sense 1, f. Hac 56.}, 
senses 2-4 may be of different origin.] 

+1. trans. To torment or terrify as a hag; to 


trouble as the nightmare. Odés. 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. Wks. (1748) 108, I would hag 
her nigbtly in her bed, And on her breast lie like a Jump 
of lead. 1662 Ocitay Arug’s Coronation 8, 1 Sorc’ry use, 
and hag Men in their Beds. 1678 Butter /Zud. 10, ili. 20 
That makes ‘em in the dark see Visions, And hag them- 
selves with Apparitions. ¢1700 Watts Hore Lyr. u. To 
Discontented 40 Haunted and bagg’d where’er she roves. 


HAG. 


2. To incite, urge; to ‘egg’ on. Now dial. 

1587 M. Grove Pelops & Hipp. (1878) 89 Hope doth hag 
me to encline with pen once for to paynt The staggering 
staffe whereby I stay. 1881 Leicestcrsh. Gloss., Hage..to 
incite; urge; instigate. ‘Doon’t ye hagg him on.’ 

3. To fatigue, tire out, ‘fag’. Now dad. 

1674 R. Goprrey /uj. & Ab. Physick 184 Nature is not 
only even jaded, and hag’d, but likewise for the future 
admonisht. 1742 Fietpinc F. Andrews w. xiv, Hagged out 
with what had happened to her in theday. 1766 Dods/ey’s 
Poets V. 291 The toilsome employments of mother and 
wife, Had hag’d the poor woman half out of her life. 1828 
Craven Dial. s.v., ‘\'se fair hagged off my legs.’ 1854 
Baker .Vorthamptonsh. Gloss., [lagg, to fatigue, to weary. 

b. To overwork and underpay, to ‘ sweat ’. 

1891 Labour Commission Gloss. Hag principle, term 
used to denote the system under which a skilled miner 
employs an unskilled man, paying him, say, 4s. per day, 
when, ,ossibly, he might have earned 7s. or 8s. if working 
for himself. ‘Tbis process is called Aagging. Crudely put, 
the hag principle is the ‘sweating system’. 

+4. zxtr. To go wearily. Obs. 

@1763 Byrom Poems (1773) i. 11 We hagg’d along the 
solitary Road. 

Hag-, the stem of Hac v.! in Comb. (cf. Hack-): 
hag-clog, hag-stock, a block of wood or stump 
on which firewood is chopped. In quot. 1596, fig. 

1596 Seruingman’s Comfort (1868) 116 The chine of Beefe, 
the hagstocke to these Carpenters, was hewen and squared 
into divers parcels, 1828 Craven Dial. f/ag-clog,a chop- 
ping block. 1894 Crockett Raiders 291 The hag-clog 
where we cut the branches and wood into billets. .1/od. 
(Furness phrase) ‘ As dull as a hagstock.’ 

Hag, hagg, var. of Hake 4, fire-arm. 

Hag-a-bag, obs. var. of FlUcKaBAcK. 

Hagabusyar, obs. f. FEARQUEBUSIER. 

+ Hagan. Ods. A sort of fishing-net. 

1630 Ducie’s Order in Descr. Thames (1758) 78 That no 
Peter-man do fish with any Hagan or Smelt Net below 
London Bridge, at any Time of the Year. 

Hagard, obs. form of IlAccarp. 

+ Hagaren, a. Ols. Erron. for hegtran, of or 
pertaining to the Hegira. 

1614 Sevpen ities Hon. 163 The New Moon of their 
first Month A/uchauram..in this Hagaren yeer..was the 
third day after the true Coniunction or Change. 

Hagarene (hegari'n). fad. L. Agarén-us, f. 
agar, ¥lagar.) A reputed descendant of Hagar 
the concubine of Abraham and mother of Ishmael ; 
an Arab,a Saracen. Also applied in a transferrcd 
sense (from Gal. iv. 22-31): see quots. 

1535 Coverbae /’s. Ixxxiifi]. 6 The tabernacles of the 
Edomites and Ismaelites, the Moabites and Hagarenes. 
azsgz H. Smite Arrow agst. <dtheists (1637) 46 The 
Grecians of spite are wont to call the Saracens, Agarens: 
for that they came not of Sara, but of Agar. a 1626 Lp. 
AnnrREWES in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xlvii. 9 The 
Hagarins, the Turks, and Ishmaelites. 1634 Sir T. HerBert 
Trav. 152 Mahomet was by birth an Arabian .. 2 Saracen 
(or rather of discent from Ismael sonne of Hagar, and soa 
Hagaren). 1854 Mirman Lat. Chr. II. 395 The usual 
appellation of the Saracens by the Pope is Hagarenes, sons 
of fornication and wrath. 1856 SeurGEON Serm. II. 132 Ye 
Hagarenes ! Ye cercmonialists ! Ye hypocrites ! 

Hagas(e, obs. forms of Haccis, 

Hagberry (ha-gberi). Also hack-, heck-, 
heg-berry. [Of Norse origin: Da. hagge-ber, 
Norw. heoge-bar, Sw. hagg-bar and hegg, ON. 
heger.| Anorthern name of the bird-cherry, /’rzmzes 
Padus. ~. Also a less usual synonym of the 


American FEACKBERRY. 

1597 Grrarve //erbal 1322 Birds Cherrie .. in Westmer- 
land..called Hegberrie tree. 1778 Licutroot ‘fora Scot. 
253 Bird-Cherry Auglis ; Hag-berries Scotis. 1794 Statist. 
Acc. Perthsh. 1X. 239 pee: On the banks of the Lunan, 
there is a shrub here called the hack-berry (Prunus padus) 
that carries beautiful flowers, which are succeeded by a 
cluster of fine blackberries. 1818 Scorr Let. to Laidlaw 
Mar. in Lockhart, I shall send..also some Hag-berries. 1825 
Brockett NV. C. Gloss., (leck-berry, the bird cherry. 1842 G. 
Turnsutt in /’rec. Berw. Nat. Club 11. No. 10.7 By its 
side the hagberry grew. 1868 ArkKINSON Cleveland Gloss., 
Tlag-berry, the fruit of the bird cherry... See Igg-berry 
another form of the word. 1879-86 Britten & Hoivann, 
give hackberry, East. Borders, Cumb., Westm. ; add. Roxb., 
Dumf., Perth; Aag-berry Scotland generally, Cumb., 
Westm., N. Lancash., Yorksh.; Aeckderry, Cumb., Yorksh. ; 
hegberry, Cumb. 1888 Mrs. H. Warp R. Elsmere 3 
Masses of the white heckberry or bird-cherry. 

Hag-boat. Rarely hag. [Origin unknown: cf. 
Hecxk-poat.] A kind of vessel formerly used both 
as a man-of-war, and in the timber and coal trade ; 
latterly ‘a clincher-built boat with covered fore- 
sheets and one mast with a trysail’ (Smyth). 

a1joo B. E Dict. Cant. Crew, Hagboat, a huge Vessel 
for Bulk and Length, Built chiefly to fetch great Masts, etc. 
1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4329/6 The Mary Hagboat, English- 
built, Burthen about 350 Tons, 8 Guns. 1711 /did. No. 
4906/2, I met ..a French Ship of Thirty-six Guns, a Hag- 
boat of Twenty-four, 1725 De For Tour Gt. Brit. (1748) 
Il. 144 The Ships that bring them {coals}, Cats, and Hags, 
or Hag-boats, Fly-boats, and the like. 1769 FALCONER 
Dict. Marine (1789) G gb, Hag-boats and pinks approach 
the figure of cats, the former being a little broader in the 
stern, 1867 Smyti Sa/lor’s Word-bk., Hag-boat, see Heck- 
boat. /feck-doat, the old term for pinks. 

Hagbolt: see HAckBOLT. 

Hagbush, -but(t, obs. ff. HackBusH, Hackser. 

Hagden, hagdown, /oca/. A name of the 
Greater Shearwater, Puffinus major; = HACKBOLT. 


_ distic as it had been in the East. 


We) 


1843 in Yarrell Hist. Birds 111.506 Nor could I ascertain 
that a Greater Shearwater was ever shot .. bey are com- 
monly known by the name of Hagdowns. 1878 W. A. 
Anorews Log of Nautilus 79 Plenty of Mother Carey’s 
chickens, hagdens, ‘and marble-headers. 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 212 Greater Shearwater..Hackbolt 
(Scilly Islands), Hagdown (Dungarvan, Isle of Man.) 


Hage, haje, obsolete forms of AWE. 

Hagese, -eys, obs. ff. Haccis. 

| Haggadah (higa-da). Also Hagada(h, 
Agadah. [Rabbinical Heb. mgm (first in Talmud) 
‘tale’, esp. ‘edifying tale or story’, f. Ta higgid 
to make clear, declare, tell, Hiphil of *13: x@gad 
to bc in front, to be in sight, to be clear or manifest. 
The Heb. pl. Aagga‘doth occurs in Eng. use.] 

A legend, anecdote, parable, or the like, intro- 
duced in the Talmud to illustrate a point of the Law; 
hence, the legendary element of the Talmud, as 
distinguished from the //alachah. 


1856 Ernertoce Yerus. § Tiberias 182 Hagada is not 
law, but it serves to illustrate law, 1874 Deutscu Rew. 17 
*Haggadah °. .wasonlya‘ saying ‘,athing without authority, 
a play of fancy, an allegory, a parable, a tale, that pointed 
a moral and illustrated a question. 1883 Aucycl. Brit. 
XVI. 285/1 This Hagyadah or Agadah varies considerably 
both in nature and form. 


Haggaday (he gadé'). Jocal. Also 5 hagin-, 
haguday, g hagady. A kind of door-latch: see 
quot. 1877. 


1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 778/20 Hoc manutentum, a 
haginday. 1483 Cath. dngl, 169/1 An Haguday, vectcs. 
1610 Louth (Linc.) Ch. icc. 1. 196(N. W. Linc. Gloss.) 
To John Flower for hespes..a sneck, a haggaday, a catch 
and a Ringe for the west gate, ijs. vjd. 1847-78 Hatuiw., 
Haggaday, a kind of wooden latch for a door. YVorksh. 
1877 .V IV. Linc. Gloss., A haggaday is frequently put 
upon a cottage door, on the inside, without anything pro- 
jecting outwards by which it may be lifted. <A little shit is 
made in the door, and the latch can only be raised by 
inserting therein a nail or slip of metal. 

Haggadic (higerdik, -a-dik},a. AlsoHagadic, 
Acanic. [f. Haccapau +-1c.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of Flaggadah. So Hagga‘dical a. 

3866 Kitto’s Cycl. Bibl. Lit. 111. 167 The Homiletic or 
Hagadic Exegesis. The design of this branch of the 
Midrash or exposition is to edify the people of Israel in 
their most holy faith. 1881 W. R. Ssuru Old Test. in Few. 
Ch. vi. 33 A text encumbered with Haggadic addiuons. 
1882-3 ScHarr ucycl. Relige Knowl. WI. 22g8 A feature 
of this Targum { Job) is its Haggadical character. 

Haggadist (haigidist). [f. as prec. +-1sT.} 
A writer of Haggadoth; one versed in the 
Haggadah, or Haggadic method. 

1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1.516 A Hagadist, or one who 
dwelt on allegory, legend and historical story more than 
on the legal precedents of the Halacha. 1891 tr. Didon's 
Jesus Christ 1. 200 Jesus did not give the impression of a 
scribe, a doctor, or a Haggadist .. but of a prophet. 

Ilence Haggadi'stic a., of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of the Haggadists. 

1856 Erneripce Jerus. & Tiberias 428 The general tone 
of Jewish preaching in the Middle Ages was not so haga- 
188z Farrar Larly Chr. 
I. 288 That Hagadistic school of Jewish exegesis. 

Haggard (ha-giid), 56.1 Also -art. [cf ON. 
heygarér stack-yard, f. hey hay + gardr Gartn.] 
In Ireland and Isle of Man: A stack-yard. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. rel, in Holinshed V1. 44/2 All 
such cornes as they had in their haggards. c 1645 Howe. 
Lett. 11. xxiv, When the Barn was full any one might 
thresh in the haggard. 1749 Mrs. Detany Life & Corr. 
(1861) II. 511 We saw great quantitics of new corn in the 
haggards as we caine along through Staffordshire. 1848 
dActi1 & 12 Vict. c.69. §2 The malicious burning of houses, 
barns, haggards, corn, or other articles or effects. 1894 
Hatt Caine. M/anxman 107 She could see the barley stack 
growing in the haggard. 

Haggard (ho'giid), sb.? 
Haccarp a. 1.} 

1. A wild (femalc) hawk caught when in her adult 
plumage. (With some, in 17-18th c. = peregrine 
falcon.) 

1567 Turserv. Efitaphs, etc. 13b, Live like a haggard 
still therefore, And for no luring care. 1599 Suaks. A/uch 
ado i, i. 36 Her spirits are as coy and wilde, As Haggerds 
of the rocke. 1607 Lingua u.v.in Hazl. Dodsley 1X. 379 
A wendrous flight Of falcons, haggards, hobbies, terselets, 
Lanards and goshawks. 1766 Pennant Zoo/. (1768) I. 139 
The falcon, tbe falcon gentle, and the haggard, are made 
distinct Species, whereas they form only one. 1828 Sir J S. 
Sesricut Odserv. Hawking 32 The older hawks are called 
haggards; it is these that ornithologists have mistaken for 
a distinct species, calling it the Peregrine Falcon. 

+b. fg. A wild and intractable person (at first, 


a femate) ; one not to be captured. Ods. 

1579 Lyty Euphnes (Arb.) 74, That if she should yeelde 
at the first assault, he would thinke hir a light huswife: if 
she should reiect him scornfully, a very haggard. 1596 
Suaxs. Sant. Shr. 1v. ii. 39, 1 wil be married toa wealthy 
Widdow..which hath as long lou’d me, As I haue lou’d 
this proud disdainful Haggard. 1680 Lp. Farkiano Hist. 
Edw. 11, 67 Vheir first Act sends Baldock the Lord Chan- 
cellour to Newgate, a fit Cage for such a Haggard. 

2. Comb. Haggari-tercel; haggard-like, -wise adv. 

1567 Turserv. Efitaphs, etc. 113b, That Haggard wise 
doth loue toliue. 1593 NasHE Christ's T, (1613) 182 Though 
Christ. .hold out neuer so moouing lures vnto vs, all of them 
(Haggard-like) wee will turne tayle to. c16z0 Roxd. Ball. 
VII. 423 Haggard like, she me abus’d, another taken, and 


[Absolute use of 


HAGGARDLY. 


I refus’d. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict., Hawk, The Male of 
a Haggard, the Haggard-Tassel. : ere: 


+ Haggard, s¢.3 Oéds. [? f. Hac 56.) after such 
words as /ageard, dolard, etc.] A hag, a witch. 

1658 tr. Porta’s Nat. Afag. vii. xiv. 232 So children 
oftentimes effascinate themselves, when their parents at- 
tribute it to haggards and witches. 1668 ErHerence She 
wwonld tf she could m. i, I protest yonder comes the old 
baggard. 1715 tr. C’tess D' Anois’ IVks, 614 She heard the 
Voice of a Man, and soon after saw an old Haggard. 

Haggard (he gaid), a. Also 6 haggarde, 
haggred, 6-7 haggart, 6-8 hagard, hagger(e)d. 
(Cf. F. hagard, ‘hagard, wild, strange ; froward, 
contrarie, crosse; vnsociable, vncompanable, in- 
compatible’ (Cotgr.), orig. said of a falcon ‘that 
preyed for her selfe long before she was taken’, 
According to some, Normand-Picard for haiard, 
deriv. of aie ‘hedge’ (‘esprevier hagard est celluy 
qui est de mue de hayes’ Ménagier 14th c. in Littré), 
But this is very doubtful.] 

1, Of a hawk: Caught after having assumed the 
adult plumage ; hence, wild, untamed ; said also 
of an owl (ods.). 

1567 Turperv. Efrtaphs, etc. 15 The haggarde Hauke 
That stoopeth to no state. 1583 T. Watson Cent. Lone 
xvii. (Arh.) 83 In time the Bull is brought to weare the 
yoake; In time all haggred Haukes will stoope the Lures. 
1602 Secar //on. ALil. & Civ. tv. xv. 225 Of Falcons some 
are Gentle and some Haggard. 1604 SHaks. Of. 11, iii. 
260. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 1. iii, No Colt is so 
unbroken! Or Hawk yet half so haggard, or unmann’d! 
1682 Orway Venice Preserved \.i, A haggard Owl, a worth- 
less Kite of Prey. a1734 Nortu £.xam, 1. iv. § 117 (1740) 
292 As Men catch haggard Hawks,to reclaim, and make 
tbem fly at other Quarry. 1814 Cary Daznfe (Chandos) 
147 «As for the taming of a haggard bawk. 

+ 2. transf. and jig. a. Wild, unreclaimed, un- 
trained (often with direct reference to 1). Db. 
“Froward, contrarie, crosse, vnsociable’ (Cotgr.). 

1580 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 114 Foolish and franticke 
louers, will deeme my precepts hard, and esteeme my per- 
swasions haggarde. 1583 SranyvHurst Zuers 1. (Arb.) 29 
Late a tempest boysterus haggard Oure ships to Libye 
land with rough extremitye tilted. 1604 R. Cawpney 
lable Alph, (1613), Hagard, wilde, strange, contrary. 
1650 3 Descolliminium 21 God hath cast most spirits off 
his hand of common restraint, and let them fly haggard, 
till they are stark wild. @ 1683 OLDHAM Elegies (1686) 103 
At all alike my haggard Love does fly. 1695 BLackmorE 
Pr. Arth. 1.688 So does the Fiend. .rise Through the thick 
haggair'd Air. 

+ 3. In disordered or ragged plumage. Obs. rare. 

161g Tad. Welsh. (1663) Diija, The Roman Eagle 
hangs his haggard wings. 1798 CoLeripce /icture 31 The 
brier and the thorn [shall] Make his plumes haggard. 

+4. Half-starved ; gaunt, lean. Ods. (exc. as 
included in 5). 

1630 Davenant Cruel Brother i. Dram. Wks. 1872 I. 
164 [he slave is haggard. At supper.. his vain appetite 
Fed at Nero’s rate. «1736 YALDEN fox & ftes (R.), 
A swarin of half-starved haggard flies, With furie seiz'd the 
floating prize. 1796 Burke Negic. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 179 
The gaunt hagard forms of famine and nakedness. 

5. Of a person: Wild-looking ; in early use ap- 
plied esp. to the ‘wild’ expression of the eyes, 
afterwards to the injurious effect upon the coun- 
tenance of privation, want of rest, fatigue, anxiety, 
terror, or worry. 

{1605 7ryall Chev. 1. iii. in Bullen O. P¢. UII. 279 Her 
looks are haggard and obscure, Which makes me doubt- 
full sheele not stoope to lure.] 1697 Davoren Virg. Georg. 
1v. 370 With hagger'd Eyes they stare, Lean are their 
Looks, and shagged is their Hair. a1700 — Theocritus, 
Despairing Lover \R.), Staring his eyes, and haggard was 
his look. 1757 Gray Bard 1. i, Robed in the sable garb of 
woe, With haggard eyes the Poet stood. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villette v, Thin, haggard, and hollow-eyed ; like a sitter up 
at night. 1860 Tynpate Géte. 1. xi. 77, I had noticed a 
haggard expression upon the countenance of our guide. 
Jig. and transf. 1735 Somervitte Chase ii. 465 His 
haggard Fancy still with Horror views The fell Destroyer. 
1827-44 N. P. Wittis She was svt there 18 All that tempts 
the eye and taste, And sets the haggard pulses wild. 1871 
Swixpurne Songs bef. Sunrise, Bef. Crucifix 2 At this lank 
edge of haggard wood. 1876 I’. Harpy Ethelberta (1890) 
72 Till the fire had grown haggard and cavernous. 1883 
Stevenson Silverado Sg. 80 Krom this proposition she 
recoiled with baggard indignation. 

b. Gaunt or scraggy-looking, from the loss of 
flesh with advancing years. (App. influenced by 
Hac sé,1, as if ‘somewhat hag-like’: cf. HAGGED 2.) 

1807 Crasse Par. Reg. 11. 547 His cheeks were haggard, 
hollow was his eye. 1840 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange 
Life (1870) 111. vii. 109 To prevent the haggard look which 
comes upon women who grow thin at fifty. 1858 CarLvLe 
Fredi. Gt. (1865) 11. vu. vi. 304 She is getting haggard 
beyond the power of rouge. i : 

6. Comb., as haggard-cheeked, -looking, -wild, 

1794 Burns /riend's Amour viii, Fancy. . Reigns, haggard- 
wild, in sore affright. 1855 BkowninG Statue 6 Bust 162 
Hollow-eyed and baggard-cheeked. 1886 W. J. TucKER 
E. Europe 205 Some dozen haggard-looking crones. 

Ha‘ggardly, 2. and adv. [f. Haccanp sb.? aud 
a.+-uLy! and 2 

+ A. adj. Like or of the nature of a haggard 
hawk; wild. Oés. 

1727 BrapLey fam. 
much the later you take her, 
will she be to be reclaiined and manned, as 
haggardly or wilder of Nature. 


Dict. s.v. Iawk, A Hawk .. by how 
by so much the more Difficulty 
being more 


2-2 


HAGGARDNESS. 


B. adv. Ina haggard manner; wildly; gauntly. 

1692 Drypin Fuvenal’s Sat. vi. 600 How haggardly soe’er 

she looks at home. 1860 Hotme Lee Leg. fairy Land 39 
Her lips paled, her eyes stared haggardly. 

Ha‘ ggardness. [f.as prec. +-ness.] Haggard 
quality or condition ; wildness as of an unreclaimed 
hawk ; gaunt and worn appearance of face. 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 41 Though the Fawlcon be 
reclaimed to the fist, she retyreth to hir haggardnesse, 1841 
Lytton V4. §& JAforn. 1. vi, His..haggardness ill became 
the years of palmy youth. 1876 Gro. Eviot Dan. Der. 
vu. li, A new haggardness had come in her face. 

Hagegas, obs. form of Hacers. 

Hagged (hegd, hxgéd), a. Now da/. [A late 
formation from IAG sé.1: prob. influenced by 
HaGeanb, with which it runs together in sense 2. 
Perh. in some cases influenced by Hac v.2] 

1. a. Bewitched. b. Witch-like, hag-like. ? Ods. 

azjoo I. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hagged, Lean, Witched, 
Half-Starved. 1706 FE. Warp //ud. Redizv. 1. v.14 Who 
grin’d and look’d (the Lord defend her) As hagged as the 
Witch of Endor. 1765 Gray Long Story 129 The ghostly 
prudes with hagged face. 1817 SoutHey Lef. 28 May in 
Life & Corr. IV. 266 [French women] appear to pass at once 
from youth to hagged old age, 

2. Lean, gaunt; haggard; worn-out, faggcd. 

1694 R. L’Estrance ables 66 A Uagged Carrion of 
a Wolfe. axzzoo(see x]. 1741 Rtcuarpson auela (1824) 
I. 62 My red eyes and my hagged looks. 1752 CarTE 
Sdist. Feng. U1. 312 'Yo see.. how hagged and battered she 
was grown. 1814 Soutury Noderick Poet. Wks. 1838 1X. 22 
Vhrough the streets he went With haggéd micn. 1860 
Hucues Jom Brown at Oxf. xviii, Thou look'st hagged at 
times, and folk‘ll see it, and talk about thee. 

Haggerd, -ered, obs. ff. HAGGARD a. 

+Haggess, haggiss. Oés. [a. F. agace, 
agasse ‘a Pie, Piannet, or Magatapie’ (Cotgr.), in 
13th c. also agacke, Walloon aguese, ned. L. agasia, 
a. OHG. agazsa pic, also ONG. agalstra (MHG. 
egelster, Ger. clster: see Kluge). Cf. also Hac- 
GISTER pie, Du. aakster, chsler, M Dn. aextre, extre, 
from ODu. and OLG. agasi7za, all from samc root 
as OE. ag pie.) ‘The magpie. 

1599 T. Mfouret] Si/Aivormes 44 Hardy are Haggesses, 
but yet giuen to prate. 1655 Mouret & Bennet //ealth's 
Improv. (1746) 184 Pyes or Haggisses feed upon Flesh, 
Eggs, Worms, and Ants. 

Haggi, obs. form of Hapa. 

+ Hagging. Obs. rare. [f. Hac sb.) 4-1NG1.] 
The meeting of hays or witches. 

1584 R. Scot Discoz. Witches. Epist. (1886) p. xxi, The 
witches. their hagging, their riding in the aire. /é/:/. 1. iv. 
10 He would spie unto what place his wife went to hagging. 

Haggis (he'gis). Also 5 hagas.e, hagese, 
hageys, hagws, (hakkys), 6 hagges, -eis, -ise, 
6-8 haggas, -ass(e,-ess)e, 7~-S haggus,5 haggice, 
ies, 9 -ish, -iss. [Derivation unknown. 

The analogy of most terms of cookery suggests a French 
source; but no corresp. F. word or form has been found. 
The conjecture that it represents F. 4achis ‘hash*, with 
assimilation to Zag, Aack, to chop, has app. no basis of fact ; 
F. hachis is not known so early, and the earlier forms of the 
Eng. word are more remote from it. Whether the word is 
connected with Aag vb., evidence does not show.] 

1. A dish consisting of the heart, lungs, and liver 
of a sheep, calf, etc. (or sometimes of the tripe and 
chitterlings), minced with suet and oatmeal, seasoned 
with salt, pepper, onions, etc., and boiled like a 
large sausage in the maw of the animal. i 

(Now considered specially Scotch, but a popular 
dish in English cookery down to the beginning of 
the 18th c. Cf. also quots. 1879-90.) 

¢1420 Liber Cocorun: (1862) 52 For hagese. Pe hert of 
schepe, be nere pou take..Hacke alle togeder witb gode 
persole([etc.]. ¢1430 720 Cookery-bks. 39 Hagws of aschepe. 
‘Take pe Roppis with pe talowe. & parboyle hem; ban 
hakke hem smal. c1440 Promp. I’arv. 220/2 Hagas, 
puddynge (5. hakkys, puddyngys, //. hageys). 1508 
Dunsar Flyting w. Kennedie 128 The gallowis gaipis eftir 
thy graceles gruntill, As thow wald for ane haggeis. 1530 
Patsor. 228/2 Haggas a podyng, caliette de mouton. 1615 
Marxuam Zng. Housew, (1660) 178 This small Oat-meal 
mixed with blood, and the Liver of either Sheep, Calfe, or 
Swine, maketh that pudding which is called the Haggas or 
Haggus, of whose goodnesse it is in vain to boast, because 
there is hardly to be found a man that doth not affect 
them. 1675 Hosses Odyssey (1677) 219 Antinous a haggas 
brought, fill'd up With fat and blood. 172 Baitey, Hagzess, 
a Sheep’s Maw fill'd with minc’d Meat. 1771 Smottetr 
Humph. Cl. (1815) 268, I am not yet Scotchman enough to 
relish their singed sheep’s-head and haggice. 1796 Mrs. 
GLASSE Cookery v. 85 ‘To make a Scotch Haggass, take the 
lights, heart, and chitterlings of a calf. 1825 Brockett 


N.C. Gloss., Haggis, Haggish, a dish..sometimes only of 


oatmeal, suet and sugar—stuffed into a sheep’s maw and 
boiled. Sold in the Newcastle market. 1836-48 B. D. 
Wats A7istoph., Clouds. iv, I neglected to nick a haggis 
one day I was roasting to dine my relations. 1864 Burton 
Scot. Abr, I. v. 323 ‘here is something transcendentally 
Scotch about a haggis. [1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
WWord-6k., Haggis, ..the smaller entrails of a calf; what 
the chitterlings are in a pig. 1890 Gloucester Gloss., 
Zlaggus, calf’s chitterlings (Hundred of Berkeley).} 
b. transf. and fg. The paunch. 
1836 Sir G. Heap Home Tour 307, I can certainly testify 
to the inordinate quantity that..the human haggis will hold. 
ce. An indolent do-nothing fellow. 
1822 CARLYLE in Larly Left. (1886) HI. 28 The lazy hag- 
gises ! they must sink when we shall soar. 
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PA, (Cj omb., as haggis-bag,-maker,-pudding ; haggis- 
Jed adj. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 169'1 An Hagas maker, facefarrus. 
1545 Raynotp /yrth Mankynite 1. xiv. (1624! 51 The bag 
otan Haggasse pudding. 1787 urxs Soa Hagges 37 But 
mark the rustic, haggis-fed. 1819 Blackiv. Alag. Sept. 677 
More like an empty haggis-bag than any thing else. 

Haggish ‘he gif), c. [f Hac sé.' + -1sH.] 

Like, resembling, or of the uaturc of a hag. 

1583 Stanyucrst 4inetst.(Arb.)27 Mars. .with sweld furor 
haggish, Lyke Landog grinning. 1601 Suaks. Ad/'s Wel01. ii. 
29 On vs both did haggish Age steale on, 1687 Ncw 
Atlantis 1. 329 Guilt leaves an hageish fear that haunts 
the inind. 1822 Blackw. Alag. Xi. 11 Vhe beldam’s 
haggish grin. 1886 T. Harpy Jfayor of Castertr. i, A 
haggish creature of about fifty presided. 

Hence Ha ggishly a/v.; Ha'ggishness. 

1846 Worcester, //aggishly, 1893 Dispatch (Columbus) 
2 Mar., (Vhe land] of dazzling beauty and most hideous 
haggishness in women. 

+ Haggister. Ols. or dial. Also 7 hagester, 8 
-ister. [Cognate with Du. aakster, MDu. acextre, 
OLG. agasiria magpie: see Haccess.] A local 
name oj the magpie. 

1584 R. Scot Dis ov. Wrtcher. w. viit. (1886) 65 The eating 
of a haggister or pie helpeth one bewitched in that member. 
1674 Rav S.4 # C. Words 68 /agester,a Magpie. ent. 
1802 G. Montacu Ornith. Dict. (1833), Magister, a naine for 
the Magpie. (1847-78 in Hatiiwett..] 

Haggle (hx g’'l), v. Also 6-7 hagle. [In 
sense 1, freq. of Hac v.! \cf. HACKLE v.!; the other 
senses may possibly have originated from this, 
thongh it is not clear that they did. Cf. IliGGLe.] 

I. 1. fans. To mangle with repeated irregular 
cuts or cutting blows ; to cut clumsily, with umeven 
jagged edges ; to hack, mangle, muttlate. 

1g99 SHaks. //en. Viv. vi. 11 Suffolke first dyed, and 
Yorke all hagled ouer Comes to him, where in gore he lay 
. kisses the gashes That bLloodily did yawne vpon his face. 
1624 Cart. SmitH Virginia wv. (1629) 145 They not only: 
slew him and his family, but butcher-like hagled their 
bodies. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Afiseries Hum. Life 1826) x. 
lii, Haggling the nails of your right hand with a pair of blunt 
scissors held in the left. 1884 Roe Mat. Ser. Story vi, That 
was a good clean cut. .I dishke to see a tree haggled down. 
Jig. 1760 Lioyp Fhe Actor Wks. I. 14 Vour fool .. Who 
murders what the Poet finely writ, And like a bungler 
haggles all his wit. 

b. zuir. ‘Yo make rough or clumsy cuts; to hack. 

1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1852) I. 296 For fear ut little 
motion..should bend our instrument, and make us haggle 
orcutawry. 1804 A/an in the Moou xvii. 131 She haggles 
at a wing, until at flies off into tbe plale of one of the 
astonished guests. 

II. 2. zvzr. To cavil, wrangle, dispute as to 
terms ; ¢sf. to make difficulties in coming to terms 
or in settling a bargain ; to stickle. 

1602 [implied in Hacuter 2 and 3). 1611 Cotcr., Bar 
guigner..to wrangle, dodge, haggle. 1722 De For A/ol/ 
Flanders (1840) 22 To bid a shilling more, and haggle with 
them. 3818 Scott //+¢. A/rdZ. alii, here were two points on 
which he haggled. 1853 Kincstry Hyfatia xxi, I recollect 
well how J] used to haggle at that story of the cursing of the 
fig-tree. 1886 Stupss Lect. Aled. & Mod. //ist. xii. 278 The 
King now haggled about the pra:munire. 

3. trans. ‘Yo weary or harass with haggling. 

1648 Cromwett Left. 20 Aug. in Carlyle, We are so 
harassed and haggled out in this business. @1797 H. 
Watpote Alen. Geo, [/ (1847) 11. xi. 359 Moore, and one 
or two others, were neither awed nor haggled with their 
inquisitors, 1825 R. P. Warp Tremaine II, xxiii. 218 ‘Old 
Mr. Barnabus is quoit haggled with it.” 

III. 4. zz7zr. To advance with difficulty and 


obstruction: cf. HaGGLEeR 1. (Sc. also haigle.’ 

1583 STanyuurst /Zveis ut. (Arb.) 91 The giaunt, with 
his hole flock lowbylyke hagling. /ésd., Conceites (Arb.) 
136 Wheare the great hulck floated, theare now thee cart- 
wheele is hagling. 187: Cartye in Afrs. Carlyle's Lett. 
II. 36 A Third Edition got done. . Printing haggles forward 
till October. 

Hence Haggled, Haggling f//. ads. 

1589 Theses Martinianz 30 Suffer no more of these 
haggling and profane pamphlets to be published against 
Martin. 1834 M, Scott Cruise Alidge (1863) 36 The stumps 
of the baggled brushwood where it bad been cleared by 
the hatchet. 1840 ‘'Hackeray Paris Sk.-bk. (1872) 4 The 
insolence of haggling porters. 3894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 
133 There is a pile of haggled heads by thee. 

Hagegle, 54. [f. HaccLe v.] The action of 
haggling; wrangling or dispute about terms. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Afamma xliv. 195 In dealing, a 
small farnier is never happy without a haggle. 1865 Car- 
Lyte Fredh. Gt. xi. v. V. 55 In the detail of executing, it 
was liable to haggles. 1865 Kincstey //erevy. xiii, Then 
the usual haggle began between tbem. 

Haggle, dial. var. of Hat sd.1 and vl 

Haggler (he gla1). [f HaccLe v. + -Er'.] 
One who haggles. Cf. also H1GGLER. 

+1. A clumsy, awkward workman; a bungler. 
Obs. exc. deal. 

1§77 Stanvuurst Deser. /re/. in Holinshed (1807-8) V1. 5 
As neere the pricke as you are, and as verie an bagler as 
] am, yet the scantling shall be mine. ¢1589 /veses 
AMartiniang Vij, Alas poore haglers, their fathers are too 
yoong to outface the least of your sonnes. 1607 Dekker & 
Wesster Westw. Hoe 1. ii, Will you, like a haggler’s 
arrow, be down the weather? strike whilst the iron is hot. 
1847-78 Hatiiw., Hagler, a bungler. Var. dial, 

2. One who haggles or stickles in making a bar- 
gain or coming to terms. 

1602 DEKKER Satirou, Wks. 1873 I. 245 Thy Muse is a 


HAGIOCRACY. 


hagler, and weares cloathes upon best-be-trust. 162 
Cotur., Cagnueraffe, a ase micher, scuruie hagler, lowsie 
dodger. 1698 Vannecoh sEsop un. Wks. (Reldg.) 373/2 
Twenty shillings more, twenty: shillings less, is not the 
thing [ stand upon. I'se no hagler, gadswookers! 1883 
S.C. Hatt Retrospect UW. 502 [He] was anything but a 
haggler about the prices he paid. 

3. An itinerant dealer ; a huckster ; = CADGER 1, 


2. b. (See qnot. 1851.) 

1602 Act Con. Connc. Lond. 6 July in Stow's Survey 
Vv. xnix. (1754) 11. 52x/1 The open Streets .. ought to Le 
used .. for open Passage .. and not for Hucksters, Pedlars, 
and Iaglers to stand and sit to sell their Wares in. «1661 
Furcer Worthies 1.(1662) 278 Dorsers are Peds or Panniers 
carried on the backs of Horses, on which Haglers use to 
ride and carry their Commodities. « 1697 Atsrey Nat. 
Hist. Surrey (1719 II. 208 ‘These Ronnds of the Haglers 
.. are not incompatible with a daily Market. a 1700 Is. E. 
Dict. Cant, Crew, A Iagter, one that Buys of the Country- 
Volks, and Sells in the Market, and goes from Door to 
Door. 185: Mayuiw Lond. Labour I. 79 A Shaggler’ being 
«the middle-tnan who attend» in the fruit and vegetable- 
markets, and buys of the sulesinan to sell again to the retail 
dealer or costermonger. 

Haggling (hx-glin), v/. sd. [f. NaGoLe v. + 
-xc!.}~> The action of the verb TIAGGLE. a. 
Wrangling about terms, bargaining with much 
discussion. b. Uneven or clumsy cutting. 

a. 1632 SuExwoop, Ahaggling, darguigue. 1765 Cowi'rr 
IWeks, 18 35-37) I. 197 Disagreeable haggling and higgling, 
and twisting and wriggling, to save my money. 1865 
Macattay //ist. Eng. IV. gs After some haggling he 
consented to sell... his pretensions... for a pension of five 
hundred poundsa year. ate 

- 1846 Ruskin Aled Paint. (1851) 1. ou. tt. iil. & 13 
Half the chiaroscuro is totally destroyed by the haggling, 
blackening, and ‘making out’ of the engravers. 

Haggly hegli), a. [f. as prec. +-y.] 

1. Beariny the marks of having been hagglcd or 
unevenly and clumsily cut. dva/. 

1825 in Jamieson. 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss. Hagegly, 
hacked uneven. 

2. a. Charactcrized by haggling about terms, 
b. Moving with obstruction and difliculty. 

1864 Cariyirk Fredk. Gt. IV. 347 A haggly settlement. 
1865 /did. xin. v. V. 55 It is hoped the Insurrection will go 
well, und not prove haggly, or hang-fire in the details. 

Hagzgegred, obs. form of HAGGARD a. 

Haggus, obs, and dial. form of ]lacets. 

Hagh)e, haje, carly ME. forms of IEaw 5é.1 

Haghel, hajel, obs. ff. Hai sé.l 


+ Hagheli, -like, a/v. Obs. In 3 (Orm.) 
ha3he-. [a. ON. hagliga.} Properly, becomingly. 

¢1z00 Ormin 1228 Oxe ganngebp hazheliz3. /bid 1231 
All hajhelike & fa33re. 

+ Hagher, a. Obs. Also 3 (Orm.) ha3herr, 
haher, hawur, 3-4 hajer, 4 hauer. [app. a. 
ON. hag-r handy, skilful; but the retention of the 
inflexional -7 of nom. sing. masc. ts quite anoma- 
lous.] Sktlful, clever, dexterous ; apt, fit. 

c1z00 Ormin 13471 Forrbi patt Sannt Anndrew wass 
Rihht god and ha3berr hunnte. a@ 1225 Ancr. A. 52 A ful 
hawur [z.7. haher, hajer] smi0._ @ 1327 Sat. Cousistory Crts. 
in /’ef, Songs (Camd.) 155 Be he never in hyrt so hauer of 
honde. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 352 Non hajer er of wylle. 

b. Skilfully wronght. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1738 Pe hazer stones Trased 
aboute bir tressour, be twenty in clusteres, : 

Ilence Ha3(hjerle33¢ [cf. ON. Aagleik-r], dex- 
terity. Hagherliche, ha3 h)erlike adv. [cf. ON. 
hagliga], skilfully, apily, fitly. 

€ 1200 OrMIN 4906 To rosenn off bin hajherrle33c. /did. 
6672 Tatt wass hazhertlike don. 13.. 2.4. Adit. P.B. 18 
He is. .honeste in his hous-hold & hagherlych serued. 

Ha‘ghood. zovnce-wd. The condition ofa hag. 

1861 J/acm, Mag. 1V. 324/2 All is over with the toy that 
he calls woman. aghood sets in at once. 

Haginday, obs. form of Haccanay. 

Hagio-, hagi-, combining forms of Gr. ayos 
holy, saintly ; as in Hagiarchy [Gr. dpxq rule], 
the rule or order of saints; Hagi-hero‘ical a., 
characterized by saintly heroism; Hagioma‘nia 
(Gr. pavia madness], saintly madness; a mauia for 
satnthood; Hagio-roma‘nce, the romancc of a 
saint’s legend; Hagioty-pic a., pertaining to types 
of saints. 

1826 Soutuey Hind. Eecl. Angl. 323 Personages of the 
highest order in the *hagiarchy. 1829 — Sir 7. M/ore Il. 14 
Ofthe most *hagi-heroical austerity. 1797 — Yourn. Spain 
(1808) I. 270 One regular symptom of *hagiomania (if the 
word may be allowed) is the desire of martyrdom. @ 1843 — 
Comm.-pl. Bk. (1849) III. 806 Growing like saint-worship 
and “hagio-romance. 1886 Frul. Derbysh. Archezol. Soc. 
VHI. 8; Such a remarkable *hagiotypic arrangement of 
saints of the firstrank. one 

Hagiocracy (hegigkrasi). [f. Gr. @ytos holy 
+-cRACY.] A government or sovereignty of persons 
esteemed holy ; sfec. as in quot. 1875. 

1846 Worcester cites Eclectic Rev. 1874 J. E. CARPENTER 
tr. Ewald’s Hist. Israel V. 198 The internal weakness..of 
the hagiocracy already betrays itself in the one small but 
significant circumstance of its treatment of the name of 
God. 1875 Edin, Rev. CXLII. 434 zofe, ‘The term ‘ Hagio- 
cracy" .. is employed by Ewald as the designation of that 
inodified form of the theocratical government which was 
instituted after the return from the Babylonian Captivity. 
1884 Fairsairn in Contemp. Rev. Mar. 359 (To make] the 
Mosaic state the ideal which religious men ought to seek 
resolutely to realize in a hagiocracy. 


HAGIOGRAPHA. 


|| Hagiographa (hxgig'graf), sd. pi. [late 
L., a. Gr. aydypaga, f. d-yos holy + yeapy writing, 
-ypapos writing, written.} The Greek name (lit. 
‘sacred writings’) of the last of the three great 
divisions of the Hebrew Scriptures (called in 
Heb. onra &'’hibim writings) comprising all 
the books not included under the two divisions of 


‘the Law’ and ‘the Prophets’. 

These are Psalms, Proverbs, Joh; Canticles, Ruth, Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes, Esther; Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles. 

1583 Furke Defence \Parker Soc.) 24 These books..are 
sometimes called Hagiographa. 1649 Rosrrrs Clavis 
Bibl. 501 The Hebrews dividing the whole Scripture into 
three parts, viz The Law, the Prophets, and Hagio- 
grapha. 1860 //orne's Introd. Knowl. Script. (L.\, In all 
there are twenty-two books of the old law; that is, five 
books of Moses, eight of the prophets, and nine of the 
Hagiographa. 1884 1). Hunter tr. Keuss’ //ist. Canon 1. 10 
In the time of Josephus the books called the Hagiographa 
were not yet gathered into a clearly defined collection. 

Hence Hagio‘graphal a., of or pertaining to the 
Hagiographa. 

1657 J. Cosin Canon Script. 152 (T.) Strabus .. saith that 
Tobit is to be set among the apocryphal books, and not 
among the hagiographal, 2732 Stacknouse ¢/ist. Bible 
(1767) IV. 284 In the number of hagiographal writers. 

Hagiographer (hegi'grafe:).  [f. med.L. 
hagiograph-us, (f. Gr. aytos holy, saint + -ypages 
writing, writer ; cf. prec.) + -ER.!] 

1, A sacred writer ; spec. one of the writers of the 
Hagiographa. 

1656 Biouxt Glossogr., HHagiographer, he that writes holy 
things {citing Rareicu). 1703 Wuitay Paruphr. V. 7. Gen. 
Pref. 5 They were hagiographers, who are supposed to be 
left to the use of their own words. 1805 Adin. Kev, VII. 95 
The Jews. .ranked him [Daniel] only among the number of 
their hagiographers. . 

2. A writer of saints’ lives; a hagiologist. 

1849 Sir J. Steruen Eccl, Biog. (1850) 1. 91 Which 
chronicle .. has alway been held in much esteem by the 
hagiographers. 1864 J. H. Newman dfol. App. 36 [Hel 
by no means assumes that he is an historian because he is 
ahagiographer. 1867 Freeman .Vorin. Cong. 1. v. 390. 

Hagiographic (hxgijegrefik’, a. [f as prec. 
+-10, after Gr. --ypadiads : see -GRAPHIC.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Hagiographa. 

1888 Cave lastir: O. Test, viii. 455 There is Hagiographic 
Inspiration enabling the assimilation of Revelation. 

2. Pertaining to the writing of saints’ lives. 

1819 Soutney in Q, Kez, XXI. 378 The Devil began to 
act a greater part in hagiographic romance. 1893 4 ¢/e- 
neum 24 June 791)2 <A curious compound of genuine 
historical research and hagiographic adulation, 

Hagiogra‘phical, ¢. [f.as prec. +-aL.] ta. 
Of or pertaining to sacred writings or the sacred 
Scriptures. Ods. b. Of or relating to the Hagio- 
grapha. ¢. Ofor pertaining to biographics of saints. 

1585 T. Wasuincron tr. Vicholay’s Voy. Ep. Ded. ? iij, 
1 might adde to these Hagiographicall examples, other.. 
brought out of prophane Chronologies, 1615 Sir E. Iony 
Curry-combe ii. 89 Vhe Canon of Hagiographicall Scripture. 
ar6s2 J. Situ Se?. Disc. vi. 247 That which is Hagio- 
graphical, or, as they call it, the dictate of the Holy Spirit. 
1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel vi. 302 He manifestly intends .. 
hagiographical writers, (as of Solomon he says). 1874 
Gi.sert in 4th Rep. Hist, USS. Con. 600/1 Preparing 
some of the hagiographical manuscripts for the press. 

Hagiographist (hegi,grafist). [fas Hacio- 
GRAPHER +-IST.] = HAGIOGRAPHER 2. 

1817 Soutury Pref to Alalory’s Arthur p. xl, A mira- 
culous conception is the only miracle which the Romisli 
Hagiographists have not bestowed upon their saints. 

Hagiography (hegi'grafi). [f. Gr. ayo-s 
holy + -ypaqua writing: scc -GRaPHy.] 

+1. =Ilactocrapia. Obs. rare. 

1812 W. Tayior in Aouthly Rev. UXVIII. 500 Eccle- 
siastes .. perhaps was not really a part of the Hagiography. 

2. The writing of the lives of saints; saints’ lives 
as a branch of literature or legend. 

1821 Soutuey in QO. Aev. XXIV. 476 Such tales as these 
are common in Komish hagiography. 1856 R. A. Vavcuan 
Afystics (1860) 11. 4 In the hagiography .. of the Moham- 
medan world, 1867 Max MUbrer Chips (1880) III. xiv. 
giz A famous name in Cornish hagiography. 

Hagiolatry (hegilatri). [f. Gr. dos holy 
+ Aatpeia worship.] ‘The worship of saints. 

1808 W. Tayior in Monthly Mag. XXVI. 207 Reducing 
the established hagiolatry to that posthumous veneration 
for the benefactors of the human race, which is the natural 
religion of every grateful heart. 1855 Munman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) IT. 1v. vil. 348 The error was in the hagiolatry or 
adoration of saints, not in the adoration of the image. 

Hence Hagio‘later, onc who worships saints. 
Hagio‘latrous a., given to saint-worship. 

3841 G. S. Faser Provinc. Lett. (1844) I. 100 That 
Hagiolatrous Superstition which he deems the Essence of 
the predicted Apostasy. 1875 Miss Conse False Beasts 
157 As a hagiolater kneels beside the relics of his Saint. 

Hagiologic (hxgi,olgdzik), a. [f. Haciotocy 
(or its Greek elements) +-I0: see -Locic.] Of, 
pertaining to, or connected with hagiology. 

1826 SoutHey Vind. Ecel. Aug. 169 Any person versed in 
hagiologic reading. 1834 J. Raine Pref. to Reg. Dunel- 
mensis Lib. de Adm. Cuthberti Virt,(Surtees) p.x, Reginald, 
one of the most credulous of hagiologic writers. 

Beer tolo gical, a, [f.as prec. +-aL.] =prec. 

1872 Dublin Kev. Apr. 330 There is a growing tendency.. 
to unfairly depreciate the value of lives of the saints written 


! upon the ‘hagiolog’cal’ method. 
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1895 i thenzune 24 Aug. 
255/2 To consist ot religious and hagiological anecdota. 

Hagio'logist. Also agio-. [f. HaGloLocy 
(or its Greek elements) + -1st.] A writer of 
hagiology; one versed in the legends of saints. 

1Bos SouTHEY Madoc 416 vole, ‘This miracle is claimed 
by some Agiologists for St. Baldred. 1837 Sir F. ParGrave 
Merch. & friar (1844) 204 The Hagiologist assigns an 
adequate cause. 1871 Tytor Prim. Cult, 11. 199 The 
Buddhist theologians and hagiologists. . 

Hagiology (hegi'lodzi). [f Gr. a@yo-s holy 
+-Aoy:a discourse: see -LoGY.] The literature 
that treats of the lives and legends of saints; also, 
by extension, of great men or heroes; a work on 
the lives and legends of the saints. 

1807 Soutuey Esfpriclla‘s Lett, 11. 106 There are few finer 
miracles in hagiology. 1868 Freeman .Vorm. Cong. II. vii. 
20 We shall be in danger of mistaking hagiology for history. 
1870 EMERSON Soc. & Solit., Clubs Wks. (Bohn) HII. 96 In 
the hagiolozy of each nation, the lawgiver was In each case 
some man of eloquent tongue. 

Hagioscope (he'giosks"p). Also agioscope. 
[f. Gr. dyws sacred, holy + -scorpE.] A small 
opening, cut through a chancel arch or wall, to 
enable worshippers in an aisle or side chapel to 
obtain a view of the elevation of the host ; a squint ; 
also, sometimes applied to a paiticular kind of 
window in the chancel of a church. 

1839-40 /Vints on Eccl. Antig. (Cambr. Camden Soc.) 
(ed. 2) 18 //agioscope. By this term is intended the aperture 
made through different parts of the interior walls of a cliurch 
..in order that the worshippers in the aisles might be able 
to see the Elevation of the Host. The technical term in 
use is ‘Squint’..It is hoped..that the new term..may be 
thought useful. 1844 DParey Church Kestorers 35 Aare 
chandelier lung from the roof. .threw its faint light through 
a hagioscope upon the founder's tomb by the altar side. 
1845 Parker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4) 1. 350(s.v. Sguint) The 
name of Ilagicscope has lately been applied..but it does 
not seem desirable to give Greck names to the parts of 
English buildings. 1848 B. Wess Coutinental Eccles. 192 
A late wayside church. .with open grated hagioscopes. 

IIcnce Hagiosco'pic a. 

1872 Puroch. Hist. Cornwall \V. 125 The transept has an 
hagioscopic communication with the chancel. 1881 .V. 5 V. 
6th Ser. IV. 433,2 The sacrist. .could command, by a hagio- 
scopic window, the different parts of the mass. : 

+ Hagiosidere. 06s. rare. [ad. Gr. ayo- 
aidnpov, f. ayios holy + aiSnpos iion.} (Sce quot.) 

1730-6 BalLey (folio), //agiosidere, a Plate of Iron. ewhich 
the Greeks under the Dominion of the ‘Turks (being pro- 
hibited the Use of Bells) strike on, with a Hammer, to call 
the People to Church, 

Hagister, var. HAGGIsTeR, magpie. 

Hagle, Haglet: see Haccir, HAcCKLET. 

Hagmena, obs. form of [JoGmanay. 

Hag-ridden (hagirid’n), ppl. a. 
rid. [f. [1ac 56.14 Rippen pl. a.] 

1. Ridden by a hag; es/. afflicted by nightmare. 

1684 Otway Atheist 11. i, He’s marry’d, plagu’d, troubled, 
and Hag-ridden. 1758 Battie .Wadness vil. 49 (Jod.) Thus 
the glutton..is hag-ridden in his sleep, 1817, CoLERIDGE 
Zafpolya i, Prel. 88 Must I hag-ridden pant as in a dream? 


Also hag- 


_ 1886 1. Harpy Mayor of Casterbr, 1. xx. 246 When she 


had not slept she did not quaintly tell the servants next 
morning that she had been ‘hagrid’. 

2. Oppressed in mind; harassed. 

3goz C, Maturr Magn. Chr. ui. xxviii, (1852) 507 He 
did not allow himself to be hagridden with the enchant- 
ments thereof. 1817 Coreripcr Biog. Lit. 85 So com- 
pletely liag-ridden hy the fear of being influenced by 
selfish motives, 1891 Spectator 4 Apr. 471/1 Our minds are 
jaded and hag-ridden, as it were, by the pliysical fatalities 
of moder science. ? 

Hag-ride (hegiraid), v.  [f. Hac 56.1 + Ripe 
v.] trans. To ride as a hag: sec prec. 

1661 A. Brome Songs § Poems p. xii, When force hag-rid 
our Land and Seas. ¢1718 Lett. fr. Mist's Frul. (1722) 
1, 164 As for Apparitions and Hag-riding, they are gener- 
ally the Iiffects of Imagination and a disturbed animal 
Faculty. 1817 Scott //arold 1. xiv, ‘To... hag-ride some 
poor rustic’s sleep. 1893 STEVENSON Catriona iii. 29 The 
thought of the dead men hag-rode my spirit. 

Hag-seed: sec [Lac 50.1 

Hagship (hegfip).  [f. Hac 56.1 + -snp.] 
The personality of a hag: used as a mock title. 

1604 Minpi.eton Witch u. ii. (R.), “Tis the charm her 
hagsltip gave me For my duchess’ obstinate woman. 1634 
Heywoop & Brome MWitches Lance. wv. H.'s Wks. 1874 1V. 
230, I mean to lay the Country for their Hagships. 1785 
Mrs. Grant Lett. fr. Mount.(1813) 11. xix. 96, 1 fancy their 
hagships {Macbetli‘s witches] resided hereabouts. 

Hag-taper (hex‘git!pa:). Also 6 higgis-, 
hickis-, hig-; 8 hagtaber. [The original form 
and etymology of the first element are Icft doubtful 
by the early instances (Aag- appears to be late) ; 
the second is Tarer sé: cf. Ger. kerzenkraut 
‘taper-wort’, MDu. Jéorésecruyt ‘ torchwort ’.] 
A plant, the Great Mullcin (Verhascum Thapsus). 


1548 Turner Names of Iferbes, Verbascum, in englishe 
Mullen higgis taper or Longe wurt. 1562 — H/créa/ 11. 161 
The whyte Verbascum is called commonly in English 
miollen or hickis taper. 1578 Lyte Do:foens 1. Ixxxi. 120 In 
English..Mulleyn, or rather Wulleyn, Higtaper, ‘Torches, 
and Longworte. 1741 Compl. Fanr-Piece 1. i. 83 Then 
put to it a Handful of Hagtaber. 1863 Prior Plaut-n. 
s.v., In our modern Floras it is incorrectly spelt //igh-taper. 
1876 Treas. Bot. 1209/2 The English name, Hig-taper.. 
and Hag-taper. 

Haguday, obs. form of HaGcanpay. 


HAIDINGERITE. 


Hague, dial. var. Haw, the fruit. 

Hagworm (he-giwdim). dial. [a. ON. hege- 
ormr, the adder, f. kpgg (:— haggw-) cutting 
stroke + ormr worm, (Jn different localities hag 
seems to be taken as=copsc, hedge, or bog.)} A 
northern name for the adder or viper; but in some 
districts applied to the common snakc, and in 
others to the blindworm. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 169/2 An Hagworme, jaculns. 1631 
R. H. Arraignm, Whole Creature ix. 69 Vhat great hag- 
worme of a Corroding Conscience. 1787 Grose Provinc. 
Gloss., Jlag-ivorms, snakes of all kinds. Yorks. 1828 
Craven Dial. Hag-worm, a snake, or blind worm, haunting 
the hag or hedge. 1844 Secpy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 
I]. No. 12. 87 A large specimen of the Slow or Hag-worm, 
Anguis fragilis. 1858 Grex. P. Tuomrson dudi Alt, 
I]. Ixvii. 6 A snake (a poor harmless creature, by the way.. 
always excepting the hag-worm). 1891 ATKINSON J/oorland 
Par, 313, 1 could account for the presence of the hag worm 
three or four feet below the surface of the hone, 

Hagws, obs. form of Haceis. 

Hah, var. of Ha zuéerj. and 7d. 

Haha (ha hi:), ¢z¢. and 56.! Also 7-9 hah-hah. 
[A natural utterance occurring in most languages: 
ef. Gr. & a@, @ 4, L. Ad ha, OF. haha, aha, etc.] 

A. int. The ordinary representation of langhter. 

c 1000 /ELFric Gram, xviii. (Z.) 279 /fa ha and he he 
zetacniad hlehter on ledenand on englisc. ¢ 1386 CHaucer 
Prioress’ Prol 5 (Harl. MS.) Haha felaws be war for such 
aiape. 1509 Hawes ast, Pleas. xvi. xviii, Ha, ha! quod 
he, love doth you so prycke, 1821 Byron Deformed Transf 
11. iti, Caes. (aside and laughing). Ha! ha! here’s equity ! 
18zz SHELLEY tr. Goethe's Faust i. 31 Ha, ha ! your worship 
thinks you have to deal With men. 18.. WW. Jones Song 
<The Alonks of Old’ i, For they laugh’d ha! ha! and they 
quaffd ha! ha! And lived on the daintiest cheer. 

b. //a ha ha! and further repetitions express 
continued laughter. 

{cargo Recinarp Libellus de Vita Godrici (Surtees) 262 
Cuin stridtve cachinnans, ait, //ach, Hach, tach.) 1579 
Furke Con/ut. Sanders 608 Ha ha he, M. Sander hatha 
pleasaunt witte. 1610 Suaks. Jef. 11.1. 36 Ha, ha, ha, So: 
you'r puid. 1691 Ray Creation 11, ‘hose accounts. .are so 
excessively absurd and ridiculous, that they need no other 
confutation than ha, ha, he. 1698 VansruGH //tsop It. 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 373/2 Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! Did ever man 
behold the like? ha! ha! hatha! ha! 1775 SHERIDAN 
Duennar.v, Hatha! ha! I'll be very particular. 1873S. T. 
Situ My Unck's Will 29g By Jove! Ha! ha! ha !--upon 
my life—lia! ha! ha! ha! #7/or. What is he laughing at? 

B. sé. A loud or open laugh. 

1806 Surr IWVinter in Lond. (ed. 3) III. 196 Titters from 
ladies, and ha, ha, ha’s from gentlemen. 1837 CarLYLe 
Fr. Rev, UW... v. 871) 113 Commented on with loud /ahas 
and deep grumblings. 1862 cit/exaum 30 Aug. 280 ‘The 
hah-hahs and guffaws with which certain laughing frogs 
and jocular toads celebrate their nuptial ritcs. ; 

fence Ha ha (ha ha‘), v., to utter ka ha in 
laughter; to langh alotd. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe wn. i. in Bullen O. PZ. 111. 43, 1 
wood have put the third /af to it..and hah, tal, haht 
him out of the presence yfaith. 1852 /raser's Mag. 
XLVI. 456 he hyana hah! hah’s! at the pleasant pro 
spect. 1865 CarLyLe #redh. Gt. xviii. vii, All Regensburg 
was loud, wailing or haha-ing according to humour. 

Ha-ha (haha), sd.2. Also haha, ha! ha!, ha- 
hah (8 ah, ah), 8-9 haw-haw. [a. F. aha 
(7th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ‘an obstacle interrupting 
onc’s way sharply and disagreeably, a ditch behind 
an opening in a wall at the bottom of an alley or 
walk’; according to French ctymologists, from ha ! 
exclamation of surprise.} A boundary to a garden, 
pleasure-ground, or park, of such a kind as not to 
interrupt the vicw from within, and not to be seen 
till closely approached ; consisting of a trench, the 
inncr side of which is perpendicular and faced with 
stone, the outer sloping and turfed ; a sunk fence. 

1712 J. James tr, Le Blonds Gardening 28 The End of 
this ‘errass is terminated by..an Ah, Ah, with a dry Ditch 
at the Foot of it. /did. 77 Vhorough-Views, call’d dh, AA, 
..are Openings..to the very Level of the Walks, with 
a large and deep Ditch at the Foot.., which surprizes.. 
and makes one cry, d// Ads from whence it takes its 
Name. 1724 in Amherst Gardening (1895) 234 The walks 
are terminated by Ha-hah's, over which you see [etc.]. 1749 - 
Lapy Luxsoroucn Lett. to Shenstone 4 June, The Hat 
Hal is digging. 1803 H. Rerton Landscape Gardening 
86 The sunk fence or ha! ha! in some places answers the 
purpose. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sfouge’s Sp. Tour litt, 300 
{The hound] ran a black cart-colt, and made hin leap the 
haw-haw. 1880 0. Aev. Apr. 336 The constant use of Ha- 
has (or sunk-fences). 

b. transf. and jig. 

1773 Mason Ef. to Sir IV. Chambers, Leap each ha-ha of 
truth and common seuse. 1858 H. Mitter Rambles Geol. 
Wks.(1869) go3These ravines. .are ha-has of Nature's digging. 

c. alirib., as ha-ha ditch, fence, wall. 

1769 De Foe's Tonr Gt. Brit. \. 325 Throwing down the 
Walls of the Garden, and making, instead of them, Haw- 
haw Walls. 1774 T. Hurcninson Diary 17 Sept., A ha-ha 
fence at the bottom of the garden. 1849 dun. Keg. 106 
‘The Ha-ha ditch in Kensington Gardeus. 

Haher, var. of Hacuer a. Oés., skilful. 

Hai, obs. form of Hay. 

Haid, obs. Sc. f. had, hid. : 

Haidingerite (haidinaait), Az. [Named 
after Von Haidinger, an Anstrian mineralogist.] 

1, A hydrated arsenate of calcium, occurring In 
minute white crystals. 


HATIK. 


1827 Edin. Frul, Sc. V1, 317 1 propose toemploy the name 
of Haidingerite to designate the species. 1868 Dana J777. 
(ed. 5) 552. 1875 Prattner Anal, Blowpipe(ed. Cookesley) 
144 Haidingerite, pharmacolite, and picropharmacolite .. 
in the matrass yield much water, especially the latter. 

2. Formerly used as a synonym of BERTHIERITE. 

1863-72 Watrs Dict. Chem. 1. 581. 1868 Dana Afin. 86. 

Haiduck, variant of HeEypuck. 

Haie, obs. form of Hay. 

Haif, haiff, obs. Sc. forms of Have. 

Haifer, Haige, obs. ff. Herrer, Hence. 

+ Haik!, heyke. Obs. [Cf. \ris. hezke, herk’, 
hatke, hotke: see Yue.) A kind of cloak or 
upper garment ; app. the same as the HUKE, q.v. 

c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, /-gipciane 280 Of be twa haikis 
pat he had He tuk pe tane & bakvart kest. c1440 
Promp. Parv, 232]/2 Heyke, garment (A. or hewke, izfra; 
heyke, cloth ; S. hayeste garment, or huke), armelus. 1488 
Act. Dom.. Conc. 132 (Jam.) Twa govnys, price iij 2, a 
haik, price x s., a pare of clokis, price xs. 1553 Bureh Rec. 
Prestwick |Maitl. Cl.) 5: Ane hayk and ane kyrtyll, price 
xls. to be behwf of pe barnis. 


{| Haik?, haick (haik, hoik). Also 8 haeg, 
hayick, 8-9 haique, hyke. [Arab. ws /ayk, 
f. Sls Aah to weave.] An oblong piece of cloth 
which Arabs wrap round the head and body, as 


an outer garment. 

[1613 Purcuas Prlerimage (1614) 633 Newes from Bar- 
bary..his ‘Vurban of course Callico, his Alheik or loose 
gowne of Lile Grogram.] 1713 S. OcxLry Acc. Barbary 
45 Over all this, the best.. wear Haegs, or very fine white 
Blankets, about 6 yards long, and 2 rand: 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. s.v. Morecco 27 (Stanf.) Yhe whole wardrobe of 
a country Moor in easy circunistances consists in a haique 
for winter, another for summer, [etc.]. 1801 SouTuey 
Thalaba Ww. 10 note, One of these Hykes is usually six 
yards long and five or six feet broad, serving the Arab for 
a complete dress in the day. 1825 Scott 7alism. xxvii, 
Wild forms with their persons covered with haicks. 1891 
Haut. Caine. Scapegoat 1. 150 His four Mahommedan wives 
..were gazing furtively down from behind their haiks. 


Haik: see Hake sé.3, 5 and »,1. 

Hail (héil), 52.1 Forms: a. 3 hagol, -al, -el, 
3 hazel, hawel, haul, 4 haghil, 4-5 hawle, 
haule. 8. 1 hezl, hxezel, hegel, 3- hail, (3 ail), 
4-6 hayl’e, 4-7 haile, 5 hayll/e, hayel. +. 7-9 
(dial.) haggle. [Com. Teut.: OE. Aazo/ (-a/, -e/), 
and hagl (hwzgel):—WGer. *hagal, *hagl: cf. 
OFris. Aeyl (:—hegl), MDu. haghel, Du. hagel, 
OG. hagal, MY1G. and Ger. hage/, all masc., ON. 
hagl neut. (Sw., Da. hagel) :—OTeut. *hag a\lo-; 
perh. cognate with Gr. «axA- in KayAné pebble; 
ef. the notion in /az/stone. The two OE. types 
hazol and hxgl, gave the respective MIE. types 
hawel, hawl, and hwil, hayl, hail, of which the 
former was southern and camc down to the 15thc. 
Beside these a third type Aagg/e directly from 
Norse, survives in Yorkshire dialeet.] 

1. Ice or frozen vapour falling in pellets or masses 
in a shower from the atmosphere. (In spring and 
summer most frequently oecurring in conncxion 


with a thunderstorm.) 

a. a x000 Boeth. Metr. xxix. 127 Ren efter bem, swylce 
haszal and snaw. c1000 /ELrKic //om. 11. 192 Swa micel 
Sunor and hagol becom on dam leodscipe. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
11975 Hagel & rein per ares. /did. 20504 Swa hahsel 
[c 1275 be hawel] ded from wolcne. @ 1300 Fragm. Pop. 
Sc. (Wright) 216 Hi al i-frore ben, Thaune hit is hawel 
[v.72 hawl] pur. @ 1349 HamproLe Psalter xvii. 14 Haghil 
and coles of fire. 1382 Wvyciir Exod. ix. 29 Thundres 
shulen ceese, and hawle [1388 hail] shal not be. r1g22 
tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E.T.S.) 198 God keste 
ham dovne wyth grete Stonys of hawle..And moche Pepill 
more were dede by the haule, than by Swerde. 

B. ¢825 Vesp. Psalter xviili]. 13 Hezel & colu fyres. 
@ 1000 Phenix 60 Per ne hazl ne hrim hreosaé to foldan. 
a@ 1000 Czdnion's Gen. 808 (Gr.) Cymep hzgles scur. c 1250 
Gen. & Ex. 3046 Dhunder, and hail, and leuenes fir. /d¢d. 
3183 Oc de ail haued so wide spiled, dat his graue is 
dorvnder hiled. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxi. 
(1495) 210 Water molten of snowe and of hayel is erthly. 
1559 W. Cunnincuam Coswogr. Glasse 42 Then in this 
middle region 1 suppose all Haile, Snow, and suche like is 
ingendrid. 1638 Witkins Mew IVorld 1. (1684) 130 Think- 
ing (as the Proverb is) that he may use Hail, when he hath 
no Thunder. 1727-46 THomson Smner 1144 Down comes 
a deluge of sonorous hail. 1868 Ruskin Pol. Econ, Art ti. 
104 } have seen the hail fall in Italy till the forest branches 
stood stripped and bare. 

y- [see Hattstone.] 

2. With a and ~/. A shower or storm of hail; 
now usually az/-storm, hail-shower. 

c888 K. ZEcrrep Boeth:. xxxix. § 13 Heglas and snawas and 
se oft reda ren leccap Oa eorban on wintra. a 1300 Cursor 
AT. 6o19 A thonor wit an haile. 1382 Wycuir W1sd. xvi. 16 
With newe watris, and hailis, and reynes, they suffreden 
persecucioun. c1400 A fol. Loll, 93 In hailes or tempestis. 
x6ox Suaks. Ad's IWedl v. iti. 33, }am not a day of season, 
For thou maist see a sunshine, and a haile In me at once. 
1788 T. JEFFERSON H/77¢. (1859) II. 458 A very consider- 
atie portion of this country has been desolated by a hail. 

+b. A pellet of hail, a hailstone. Ods. 

@ 1625 Fretcuer Jlad Lover w. ii, My head heavy With 
hails and frosty icicles. 1697 Phil. Trans. X1X. 580 Some 
of the Hail were Eight Inches about. 

3. ¢ransf. and fig. A storm, shower, or volley of 
something falling like hail, esp. of shot. 

tsgo Suaks. A7rds. N. 1. i. 244. 1597 — Lover's Compl. 
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310 That not a heart which in his level came Could ‘scape 
the hail of his all-hurting aim, 1667 Mirton /. Z. vi. 589 
Chaind Thunderbolts and Hail of Jron Globes. 1728 Pore 
Dune. 111. 262 ‘Mid snows of paper, and fierce hail of pease. 
1893 Forsrs-Mitcnete Remin. Gt. Alntiny 60 A perfect 
hail of round-shot assailed us, ar 

4. altrib. and Comb., as hail-shower; hatl-like, 
-stricken adjs. Also I1AIL-SHOT, -STONE, -STORM. 

@1000 Andreas 1259 (Gr.) Veder coledon heardum ha:zel- 
scurum. 1399 Lanow. Aich. Redelvs 1. 26 That neuere had 
harnesse, ne hayle schouris. 1610 HLLanp Camden's 
Brit. 1. 388 With an haile-like storme of stones Kild him. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vi. (1873) 116 Having finished our 
dinner of hail-stricken meat. 

+ Hail, 54.2 Chiefly xorth. Obs. Yorms: 3-4 
hayl, 3-6 hail, 4.5 haylle, 4-6 haile. hayle. 5 
haille, heylle, 5-6 heyle. [a. ON. Aei// health, 
prosperity, good luek, cognate with OE. Aex/: 
sce HEAL sé.] 

1. Health, safety, welfarc. In northern MI. 
taking the place of the native Eng. Ac/e, TIRAL. 

a 1400-50 4 lexander 3272(Dubl.) When on athyll was so 
wele in happe and in heyle. cx1460 Vowsneley dyst. 
(Surtees) 73 I ain Lord and lech of heyle. c¢ 1470 Hesry 
Wallace v. 547 Yo se his heyle his comfort was the mor. 
1549 Compl, Scot. vi. 45 Vhe inaist part of vs hes gude hail 
in our body. — , : : 

b. Zo drink (a person’s) hal: a modification of 
the phrase DRINK-HAIL, q.v. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 118 He..custehire..and glad dronk 
hire hail. ; a i 

2. With defining words: evi/, ¢/l, wroth hail, 
bad luck, misfortune; often used advcrbially, with 
the adj.in dative fem. or somc representative thereof: 
to (one’s hurt, unfortunately, disastrously. Cf. 
[eau sé., HALE sé.) in similar usc. 

a 1300 Cursor A/. 6583 Ful iuel hail [z.7. ille hayl} brak 
ree pe dai. /bid. 7320 Ful ilhail (v.7. ill a hayle] sal 
bas it se. /bid. 7335 Pis saul haue pai mad a king.. 
Ful wreberhail [z. 77. wraber haile, wroperhele] to pair be- 
houe. ¢1330 R. Brunsxe Chron, H’ace (Rolls) 250 Morgan 
..wroughte hym self to wrober haylle. c 1386 Cuaucer 
Reeve's T. 169 Ithayl, by god Aleyn thou is atonne. c1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 58380 Pir robbours wand vp_bair 
sayle To pe hey se with euelhayle. c1460 Towneley Myst. 
(Surtees) 61 Wyth yl a haylle! /d/d. 89 Ha, ha, goder- 
haylle!..this is good for the frost. Yco1475 Sgr. lowe 
Degre 299 Alas! it tourned to wroth-hir-heyle. @ 1529 
Skectos Elynour Rummyng 618 God gyve it yll hayle ! 

Hail, 54.3 [A latcr subst. use of Hale zv/., and 
n, of action f. Hatt v.7] 

1. An exclamation of ‘hail!’; a respectful) 
greeting or saltitation. 

1500-20 Dunsar foems xxxiii. 1 As 3ung Aurora, with 
cristall haile. a 1667 Cow1ey Ou Virgin Wks, 1711 VII. 
53 An Hail to all, let us An Hail return, 1667 Mitton 
P.L.v¥. 385 The Angel Haile Bestow'd, the holy salutation 
us’d Long after to blest Marie, second Eve. 1879 Daily 
News 30 Dec., His hail was pleasant, and we bade him 
* Good-bye and good luck’. 

2. The act of hailing some one; a shont of wel- 


come; a shout or call to attract attention. 

1811 Worpsw. F/. to Sir G. H, Beanmont 2c7 Whence 
the blithe hail? behold a Peasant stand On high, a kerchief 
waving in her hand! 1833 Ht. Martixeau Vanderput & 
S$. i. r The hail of the pilots or the quay-keepers. 1883 
Stevenson 7ovas. /s/, ut. xiv, I could hear hails coming 
and going between the old buccaneer and his comrades. 

b. Phr. HWrthin hail: within call, ncar enough 
to be hailed ; soozd of hail, beyond call. Originally 
natitical phrascs. 

1697 Dampier loy. 1. 191 When we came within hale, we 
found that they were English. 1748 Anson's Toy. u. iv. 
163 The vessel came within hail of us. 1825 Scotr Faz. 
Lett.16 May (1894) 11. 267 Your late remove has brought 
you a good deal more within hail, as the sailors say. 1836 
W. Irvine Astoria 1. 86 Warning them..not to wander 
away nor be out of hail. 

3. attrib.,as hatl-peal, a peal of salutation or call. 

1568 Hist. Jacob §& Esait.i. in Haz). Dedstey 1}. 192 
To give my neighbors louts an hail-peal in a morn. 

Hail, 54.4 Se. [f. Harn v.3] 

1. ortg. (At hand-ball, etc.) The act of saluting 
the dool or goal with the exclamation ‘hail !’, when 
it is hit by the ball; hence, the act of hailing or 
driving the ball to the dool or geal; a ‘ goal’ or 
victory in one game orrotind. In phrases ¢o grve 
the harl, to win a hail or so many hails, 

@ 1673 WEpDDERBURN Voc, 37 (Jam.) Transmittere metam 
fila, to give the hail. //ic primus est transmissus, this is 
the first hail. 1804 Tarras Poems 66(Jam.) The hails is 
wun. 1861 J. F. Campsert Zales W. Highd. (1892) 1H. 
10 They went to play shinny and Jain won three hales. 

2. transf. Each of the two goals at hand-ball, 
football, shinty, and the like. 

1843 Harpy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. No. 11. 58 The 
hails, or boundaries of the game, were the .. fishing hamlet 
of Headchesters as one terminus, and the conical height of 
Hoggeslaw..as the other. 1880 Boys’ Own Book 130 These 
posts are the hail or goal. 

Hail, 54.5, dial. var. of Art sb.2, the awn of barley. 

1880 JerFerRiEsS Gt. Estate 8 The black knots on the 
delicate barley straw were beginning to be topped with the 
hail. .the hail is the beard of the barley. 

+ Hail, z. Ots. Forms: 3 heil, 3-4 heil, 3-8 
hail, 3-5 heylie, 4-7 haile, hayl(e, 5 hayll(e. 
{a.ON. fes7/ hale, sound, whole = OE. 4d/:—OTeut. 
*hatlo-, haila-: see HALE and WHOLE. A ME. 


HAIL. 


equivalent of the northern Aa/e and the midl. and 
southern 26/, whole.} 

1. Free from injury, infirmity, or disease; sound, 
unhurt, safe; healthy, robust; = Tiane, WHOLE. 

c¢12z05 Lay. 12528 Wunied her hal and hail. c¢x220 
Kestiary 36 Al heil and sund. «a 1300 Cursor Af. 3829-30 
He es bath hail and fere, Ya hail and sound, wit-outen 
were. €1330 Aiis & Amit. 2232 Y might aschape out of 
mi wo, Al hayl and hole to be. ¢1440 romp. Parz. 233/% 
Heyl fro sckenesse, samus. 1573 Tu ser //ush. xv. (1878) 33 
Let timber be haile, least profit doe quaile. 1673 A. WALKER 
Leez Lachrymans 3 The hay] Constitution, the graceful 
Fashion... of his Youth. 1725 Brapiey Fam. Dict. sv. 
Jaundice, The Water of a Young Child that’s hail. 

b. fig. Sound, wholesome ; pure, uncorrupted. 

13-. A. Als. 7036 [He] tok counsaile, That him n’as 
neither god ne haile. ¢ 1460 Battle of Otterbourne 92 in 
Percy's Relig., He durste not loke on my bred banner, For 
all Ynglonde so haylle. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. Yo 
Rdr., “To shew that a Book .. might be understandingly 
and roundly written, in hail and clear English. 

2. In phr. //azl be thou, etc. used as a salutation 
expressing well-wishing or revcrence. Jcnce (in 
part! Hat zv7., q.v. 

e205 Lay. 14309 Lauerd king, wes hail! /éd 29030 
Hail seo bu Gurgmund hail pine drihtliche men. a1 
Sat. People Kildare vi. in £. #. 1. (1862) 153 Hail be 3e 
freris wip pe white copis. ¢1380 WycLir Wés. (1880) 204 
licil be pou, marie, ful of grace. 1496 Dives & Paup. 
(W. de W.) 1. iv. 36/1 Mayle Le thou our kynge. 

3. Whole, entire. Ad/ hatl: cf. ALL- WHOLE. 

1300 Cursor Af, 22306 ‘Turn pam ull his trcuth al hail. 
a 1300 /loriz & bl, 56 ‘Dame’, he sede, ‘ pis hail is pin, pat 
win and pat gold cke.’ 

Hail (hé'!), v1 Forms: a. 1 hazalian, 3 hauli, 
4haweli. 8. 4-7 hayle, 7 haile,6-hail. +. 7-9 
(dral.) haggle. [OF. hazalian:—OTeut. *hagya)- 
lijjan; in ON. hagla, MIG. haglen, hagelen, Ger. 
hageln, Du. hagelen, fromthe sb. ‘Whe north. dial. 
haggle is from ON. Sce Hatt sé.1] 

1. tutr. a. Impersonally : 7¢ Aaz/s =hail falls. 

a, ¢893 K. AEcereD Ovos. ut. v. § t On sumre tide hit 
hagalade stanum ofer ealle Romane. ¢12g90 $. /ing. Leg. 

5/37 Hit bi-gan to pondri and hauli. ¢ 1300 Sf. Brandax 
it began to haweli faste. 
c1426§ Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 6565/6 Grandinat, hayles. 
1483 Cath. Augl. 169/2 To Hayle, grandinare, 1530 
Patscr. 130 ¢/ grésie, it hayleth, 161 Bipce /sa. xxxii. 
19 When it shall haile, comniung downe on the forest. 163: 
Wipvowes Nat. Philos. 19 1t hayleth most in Autumne 
and in the Spring. 1686 Goap Cedest. Bodies u. viii. 263 It 
Hails most in the Wine-Countries. Afod. 1)oes it still hail ? 
- 1674 Ray A. C. Words 23 it Haggles: It hails. 
Var. Dial. 1855 Rosixson Whithy Girss. s.v., ‘It both 
haggl’d and snow’d’. 1892 M. C. F. Morris lorksh. 
Folk-t. 319 ‘It haggled heavy t’ last nect ’. 
b. With subjeet : (@ “Fo pour or send down hail. 
€1398 Cuaucer Fortune 62 The welkne hath myht to 
shyne, reyne, or hayle. 1535 CoverpaLe /-rod, ix, 23 The 
Lorde hayled and rayned vpon the londe of Egipte. 
6. To fall as hail. 

1869 [sce 774/. sb. below]. 1879 C. F. Horrman Monterey 
in Poems of Places, Br. Ameria 143 Now here, now there, 
the shot it hailed In deadly drifts of fiery spray. 

2. frans. To pour down as hail; to throw or 
send down in a shower with considerable force like 
hail in a storm. 

1570 Dee Wath. Pref. 35 Such huge Stones..did he with 
his engynes hayle among them. 1590 Snaks. J/ids. V1. i. 
243 He hail'd downe oathes that he was onely mine. 1607 
— Ant. & Cl. 1. v. 45 Mle set thee in a shower of Gold, and 
haile Rich Pearles vpon thee. 1847 TENNyson /’s7c. Prol. 
155 Walter hail’d a score of names upon her. 1886 STEVEN- 
son Dr, Fekyld in. (ed. 2) 37 Hailing down a swrm of blows. 

Hence Hailing v6/. sd. (in first quot. concr.). 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes 1841 Lyghtenynges and haylynges 
destroyed their corne. 1859 Ruskin /ivo Paths § 12 The 
hailing of the shot and the shriek of battle, 

Hail (héil ,v.* Forms: 3-6 haile, hayle, (3 
haille, Orm. he33lenn), 4-5 heile, 5 heyle, 7-8 
hale, 7- hail. [An early deriv. of Hatt sé.4 and 
znter7. which has superseded Hatxse v.] 

1. évans. To salnte with ‘bail!’; to salute, greet ; 
to receive with expressions of gladness, to welcome. 

c1200 OrMiN 2814 He wollde swa Allmahhtiz Drihhtin 
he33lenn. c1z0g Lay. 14968 Pus hailede him on pe swic- 
fulle wimman; Lauerd king, washail. 1362 Lact. 7. /’Z. 
A. 1x. 10 Ich heilede hem hendeli. c1440 Promp. Parz. 
233/1 Heylyn, or gretyn, salufo. 1509 Hawes Past. Picas. 
xx. i, They hayled, Wyth a great peale of gunnes, at theyr 
departyng, The marvaylous toure of famous cunnynge. 
1725 C. Pitt Vida's Art of Poetry\.(R.), The ravish'd 
crowds sha} hail their passing lord. 1804 [see Hat zw?.). 
1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. 1. ii. 183 In Scotland the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts had been hailed with delight. _ 

b. With complement (with or without as). 

1671 MiLtox Samson 354 Such a Son as all Men hail’d 
me happy. 1738 Gover Leonidas 1. 396 Extol and hail 
him as their guardian god. 1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia 
1.1. vii. 416 The second witch hailed him thane of Cawdor. 
1871 R. Extis Catudius ii. 6 A bird that ever hail’d her 
Lady mistress. ; " 

+2. intr. To address a salntation 40; to drink a 
health 40. Obs. rare. 

¢1275 Lay. 18573 For be king him louede ase his lif, and 
haylede to his wif. 7 

3. Tocall or shout to (a ship, a person, etc.) from 
a distance, in order to attract attention. (Originally 
and chiefly in nautical use.) 

1563 GresHam in Burgon Life (1839) I]. 42 The instant 
we hadd one hayled another, there rose up soche a great 
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storme. 1624 Cart. SmitH Virginia w. 128 We anchored 
.. and in friendly manner sent to hale them. 1692 Ca/z. 
Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi. 78 To hatl a Ship ..is 
done after this manner, Héa the Ship! or only Héa!l To 
which they answer //de. Also to salute another Ship with 
Trumpets or the like, is called Harling. 1726 G. Roperts 
Four Years Voy. 343 Two of them came down to the 
Sea Side and haled us; I answered, and told them who 
Iwas. 1749 FiecDinc Tom Fones vin. xii, 1 heard a voice 
on a sudden haling me with great familiarity by my 
Christian name. 1857 Loncr. Daybreak 3 It hailed the 
ships, and cried, ‘Sail on’. 1891 S/ectator 22 Aug., The 
ignominy of being refused by cabs and omnibuses that he 
has hailed himself. 


4. inir. or absol. To eall out in order to attract 


attention. (Formerly with Zo; now only adsol.) 

To hail aloft, ‘to call to men in the tops and at the mast- 
head to look out’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-6k.); to hail for a 
trip (U.S. collog.), ‘to state the quantity of the catch during 
a fishing voyage’ (Cent. Dict.). = 

1582 N. Licuertecptr. Castanheda's Cong. E. [nd.ii.7 He 
. hasted to the water side, and hailed to our ships. 1633 
P. Fretcuer Purple /sd. in Farr 8. P. Fas. F (1848) 190 
Unto her sonne she hails. 1798 Mituar in Nicolas Dis/. 
Nelson (1846) VII. p. clvy, Captain Berry hailed as we 
passed. 1888 B. W. RicttarpDson Son of a Star |. xiv. 220 
A troop of slaves gorgeously dressed, and hailing and 
shouting as they turned their faces to the rider. . 

b. Yo hail from (a place): said of a vessel in 
reference to the port from which she has sailed ; 
hence frazsf. of a person, to come from. 

1841 Catuin NV. Amer. Iud. (1844) I. i. 2 The country 
from which he hails. 1873 Beack Pr. Thule xxiv. 397 
Ships and sailors hailing from these distant shores. 1888 
M. Rosertson Lombard St. Myst. x, Most of the pupils 
hailed from France. 

Hail (hel), v.3 Sc. Also 8 hale. [app. a speeial 
use of Halt v.*, originating with the phrase Zo Aaz/ 
the dool, i.e. to greet or salute the goal with the 
exelamation #at// when striking it with the ball.] 
In phrase Zo hazl the dool, to reach or strike the 
goal, to win the goal; fo haz/ che ball, to throw 
or drive the ball to the goal, to win the goal. 

asso Christis Kirke Gr. xxii, Fresch men cam in and 
hail’d the dulis. 1783 Tytter Poet, Rem. Yas. [, 187 
(Jam. s.v. Dicde) When the [foot]ball touches the goal or 
mark, the winner calls out, Hail! or it has hail’d the dulis. 
1802 Sippatp Chron, Scot. Poet. II. 370 note (Jam. s.v. 
Dule) In the game of golf.. when the ball reached the mark, 
the winner, to announce his victory, called, Ilail dule! 
a 1809 Skinner's Misc. Coll. Poet. 133 (Jam.) The ba’-spell’s 
won, And we the ba’ hae hail'd. 

Hail (bé'l), 227. Forms: see Harr 53.2 and a. 
(An clliptical or interjeetional nse of Hai a., the 
imperative de, or some equivalent, as in [lain a. 2, 
having been originally present: cf. ON. Aerl/, and 
OE. Adi similarly used.] An exclamation of greet- 
ing or salutation: now poetic and rhelorical, and 
usually implying respectful or reverential saluta- 
tion; =L. ave, salve. a. adbsol. with voeative. 

c1200 Vices & Virtues (1888) 53 ‘Hail du, Marie’, he 
seide. ¢1275 Passion our Lord 191 in O. E. Mise. 42 Heyl, 
he seyde, mayster, toihesuc bat hisouhte. @ 1300 Saz. People 
Kildare v.in EF E. P. (1862) 153 Hail seint franceis wip pi 
mani foulis. 1382 Wycuir Afark xv. 18 Hail, thou kyng of 
lewis. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 233'1 Heyl, sede for gretynge, 
ave, salve, 1588 Snaks. Trt. A. 1. & 69 Haile Rome: 
Victorious in thy Mourning Weedes. 1667 Mitton /’. L. 
mu. 1 Hail holy Light, ofspring of Heav‘n first-born. 1738 
Gover Leonidas 1. 204 Hail! glorious chief. 1804 J. 
GranaMe Sabbath 40 Hail, Sabbath! thee I hail, the poor 
man’s day. ; 

b. with Zo [cf. lI ai 54.2, health, well-being]. 

1602 Suaks. //ant. 1. ii. 160 Haile to your Lordship. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. u. xix, Hail to the chief who in triumph 
advances! 18z0 SHELLEY 7o a Skylark 1 Hail to thee, 
blithe spirit! 1855 Tennyson A/aud m. vi. 42 Hail once 
more to the banner of battle unroll’d ! 

Hail, Se. spelling of I1aLe @.; obs. f. Have v. 

Haile, obs. form of Haug, HEAL. 

Hailelie, haililie, Se. spelling of I[ALELy, Oés. 

Hailer. [f. Hai v.2+£x1.] One who hails, 
or calls to attract attention. 

1880 T'. Harpy Wessex 7., ellow-Townsmen 130 ‘ Hullo 
Downe—is that you?’ said the driver.. The other turned a 
plump, cheery..face over his shoulder towards the hailer. 
1891 Daily News 29 Dec. 5/6 Let him hail a "bus for a 
penny ride in Fleet-street .. the chances are that the hailer 
will get nothing but a grin. 

Hail-fellow, ¢. (adv.), sb. [The familiar 
greeting or accost ‘Hail, fellow!’ (now ods. or 
arch.), used as a descriptive expression, in various 
grammatical constructions. 

1589 Nasue Ded. to Greene's Menaphou (Arb.) 16 Their 
best lovers would bee much discontented, with the collation 
of contraries, if I should write over al their heads, Haile 
fellow well met.] 

A. adj. On such terms, or using such freedom 
with another, as to aecost him with ‘hail, fellow t’; 
on a most intimate footing; over familtar or 
unduly intimate. 

1580 Lyty Lufhues (Arb.) 371 Where diddest thou learne 
that..being suffered to be familiar thou shouldest waxe 
haile fellowe? 1688 Lp. Detamer II’ks. (1694) 26 Let not 
your Servants be over-familiar or haile fellow with you. 
1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xv, All’s hail-fellow, here. 
1886 'T. Harpy J/ayor Casterbr. 11. ii. 20 He crossed the 
room to her.. with something of a hail-fellow bearing. 

b. So the fuller phrase (Yaz? fellow well met. 

1581 Pertie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 171 Tbe maister 
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.. being as you say haile fellow well met with his servant. 
1586 J. Hooker Giradd. [red. in Holinshed 11. 105/2 He.. 
placed himselfe..hard at the earle of Ormond his elbow, as 
thougb he were haile fellow well met. 1642 Rocers Naaman 
463 Gentlemen will be haile fellow well met with Jesters. 
1888 Riper Haccarp CoZ. Quaritch ¥. i. 4 He was popular 
..though not in any hail-fellow-well-met kind of way. 1888 
Graphic Summer No. 12/3 His hail-good-fellow-well-met 
shake of the hand. 
B. adv. On most intimate terms. 

1670 Facuarp Cont. Clergy 74 The multitude did not go 
hail fellow well met with Him. 1771 Smottett Humph, 
Cé. 1. 26 Apr. Let. i, You see the highest quality and the 
lowest trades-folk jostling each other, without ceremony, 
bail-fellow well met. 1847 L. Hunt Wen, Women, 6 B. 
(1876) 01 Palavering rascals, who come, hail-fellow-well-met. 

+C. sb. Obs. 

1. An intimate or familiar associate. 

1650 R. Starytton S/rada’s Low C. Warres n. 36 It 
brings men, now hail-fellows with God. 

2. The state or footing of intimate friends. 

1684 J. Goopman MWVinter.-Evening Confer. 46 Vhe Master 
and Servant are at Hail Fellow. a1687 Cotton oct. 
Wks. (1765) 107 This Youth hail Fellow with me made. 

Hailing (hé'lin), v67. 56. [f, Hamv.2+-1ne 1] 
The aetion of the verb Hat ?; greeting, saluta- 
tion ; calling out to attract attention. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 14442 He com to ban kinge, mid are hailinge. 
1380 Wycur Sed. Jes. II]. 351 Heiling..hap noo vertue 
among pes freris: for pei saluten ofte fendis. 1548 Unate 
Evrasm, Par, Luke xx. 163 The vanishyng smoke of hail- 
lynges and gretinges. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. i. 157 Ready 
to fire on us, ifwe had gone abroad without haling. 1724 
R. Fatconer Voy. (1769) 13 The other Sbip came up to us, 
and, without bailing, pour’d a Broad-side into the Pyrate. 

b. alirzb., as hatling-distance ; hailing-bough, 
one hung up in a house to ‘ hail’ May morning. 

18zr Crare Vill. Minstr. 1. 11 And dear to him the rural 
sports of May, When each cot-threshold mounts its hailing 
bough. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast ii. 4 They passed to 
leeward of us, and out of hailing distance. 

Haill, Sc. var. Have a.. or WHOLE. 

Haill(e, obs. f. lan. sd.2 and v.*, [TALE sd.4 

Haillely, haillie, ete., Sc. var. IALELY, Ods. 


Hail Mary, //”. and sé. 

1. The angelic salutation (cf. Luke i. 38) = L. 
Ave Maria. 

@1300 Cursor M. 10837 ‘Hail maria’, said he, ‘ful o 

race.” 1340 Aycnb. 262 Hayl Marie of ponke uol, lhord 

y mid be. 1552 Aap. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 273 Hail 
Marie ful of grace, our lord is with the. 

2. Asa devotional recitation = AvE Mary. 

€1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks. III. 111 First men seien, Heil, 
Marie. 1591 Yous. Raigne K. Fohn (1611) 50 With fast- 
ing and praying, And Haile Marie saying. 1860 Faser 
Uyin, Flowers for the Altar vi, By the picture Lucy loves 
Hail-Maries will we say. 1881 G. W. Canre Jae. Del- 
phine vi. 32, Lam just going to say Hail Marys all the time. 


+ Hail-mate, a. Ods. = 11AIL-FELLOw. 

1577 Hanmer dnc. Eccl. Hest. (1619) 164 He who was 
haile-mate with the Emperour. 

Hailscart: sec HaLeEsKARTH. 

+ Hailse, v. O¢s. Forms; 4-5 hails, (4 heilse, 
haylee, haylis), 4-6 hailse, hayls(e (6 helse). 
{a. ON. hezlsa to greet, to say hail (¢o a person) : 
cf. HaLsE v.] érans. To greet, salute. 

1300 Cursor AM. 5046 | Cott.) pai hailsed him, kneland bi- 
forn. ¢1340 /dd. 7396 (I'rin.) Wip chere ful swete he 
heilsed hendely pat prophete. 1377 Lanow. P. PLB. vn. 
160 The mone and the sonne And be elleuene sterres, hailsed 
hym alle. a@1400 Sir Perc. 404 Do thi hode off, I highte, 
And haylse hym in hy! 1530 PacsGr. 577/1, 1 haylse or 
grecte, je sadue’.. Haylse yonder gentylman. 1551 Rosinson 
tr. More's Utop. 1. (1895) 29 When we hadde haylsede thone 
thother. 1577-87 Hotinsuep CArox. III. 1039/1 The 
Almans or tanceknights .. getting necre to the enimies, 
hailsed them with their harquebut shot. 1585 James 1 
Ess. Poeste (Arb.) 73 Fyrie Titan .. by his rysing in the 
Azure skyes, Did dewlie helse all thame on earth do dwell. 

Hence + Hailsing v//. sé., greeting, salutation. 

at Cursor M, 10848 Sco hir vmbi-thoght Quat was pis 
hailsing he hir broght. c 1400 J/edayne 677 Vhere was none 
ober haylsynge Bot stowte wordes and grym. 1596 Nasur 
Saffron Walden N iv b, No wether-cocke..noewe tree, that 
he would overslip without baylsing after the same methode. 


+ Hai‘l-shot. Oés. [f. Ham sd.1+ Suor sd.] 
1. Small shot which scatters like hail when fired: 


used in distinetion from a ball or bullet. 

1485 Naval Accts. [Jen. VII (1896: 69 Hayle shotte xl. 
1555 [ipes Decades 114 Owre men were enforced to sbute of 
their byggest pieces of ordinaunce with hayleshotte. 1686 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2120/8 The discharge of a Pistol loaden 
with Hail-shot. 1708 Morrrux Rabelais wv. 1x11. (1737) 253 
Little Pellets like Hail-shot. 1830 Scott Devorgoi/ u. ih, 
Every hint Is lost on him, as hail-shot on the cormorant. — 

Jig. 21656 Haves Gold, Rem. (1688) 193 He shoots his 
Hail-shot, with his Hail-stones from Heaven. 1680 H. More 
Apocal. Apoc. 318 All this hailshot flyes quite over my head. 

2. The discharge of such shot. Also fig. 

1568 Grarton Chron. I]. 1364 There came such thicke 
Hayleshot of Artillery out of the Towne. 1696 TRvon 
Misc. i. 21 To do them good, I shall venter the Hail-shot of 
their Tongues. 

3. allrtb., as hail-shol drop. 

1598 Marston Pygiad. iv. 151 And weepe for anger that 
the earth was dry.. that all the haile-shot drops Could neuer 
peirce the christiall water tops. 

Hailstone (hé'lstoun). 
sh. OE. hagolsidn, ON. haglsleinn, MHG. hagel- 
sletn, MLG. hagelstén, Du. hagelsteen, Yorksh. 


dial. Aaggle-steean.] A pellet of bail. 
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HAINE. 


c1ooo /Evrric Hom. 1. 52 Orsorh hetwux dam greatum 
hagolstanum. 13.. Coer de L. 2190 The bowmen..shot 
quarelles and eke stone, As thick as the hail-stone. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 69 Pere fel so grete reyn i- 
medled wib hailstones [v. x. hawelstones). 1563 W. Furke 
Meteors iv. (1640) 54b, When the hayle-stones are square, 
or three-cornerd, the hayle was generated neere the earth. 
1646 J. Hatt Poems 1 Pamphlets thus like hailstons fly 
About mine eares. 1774 Gotpsm. Vat. Hist. (1776) 1. 375 
At Hertfordshire, in the year 1697..The hail-stones. .being 
measured, were found to be many of them fourteen inches 
round. 1860 Tynpatt G/ac. 1. iii. 31 Each hailstone being 
a frozen cone with a rounded end, 1892 M. C. F. Morris 
Yorksh. Folk-t. 319 In the East Riding .. hailstones are 

in some places called ‘ haggle-steeans *. 
[f. Harz 54.1 + 


Hai‘lstorm, hail-storm. 
Storm s6.] A violent fall or storm of hail. 

1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 577 A Letter... giving Account 
of a great Hail-storm {in Herts]. 1753 Cuampers Cycé. 
Supp. s.v. Hail, The mischiefs that violent hail-storms 
are able to do, is scarce to be conceived. 1813 1’. ForstER 
Atmosph. Phenom. (1815) 252 Hard hailstorms are gene- 
rally accompanied with thunder and lightning. 

Jig. 1865 Seetey Ecce Homo vy. (ed. 8) 46 Christ bore 
with undisturbed patience a perpetual hailstorm of calumny. 

Hailsum, obs. Se. var. HALESoME. 

Haily (héli), 2 [f. Ham sé.1+-y1.] Con- 
sisting of or characterized by hail or hailstorms. 

1552, Huroet, Haylye, or full of hayle, gvandinosus. 
1561 Daus tr. Budlinger on Apoc. (1573) 111 Of these is 
compounded an haylie doctrine, hurtfull doubtles and pes- 
tilent. 1611 Cotar., Gresleuxr, haylie. 1703 Pore Thebais 
495 A rattling tempest .. Which the cold north congeals to 
haily show'rs. 1737 Byrom Prod. § Lit. Rem. (1856) 11. 
1. 87 A very rainy, snowy, baily, stormy, blustering ride. 

Haim, var. of Hamp; Sc. form of ame, Home. 

Haimhald, obs. f. HaMatp. 

+ Hain, sé. Ols. [ME. from Norse. Cf. OSw. 
heghn, Sw. hagn enclosure, hedge, Da. egn hedge, 
fence. See [lain v.!] An enclosure, a park. 

c1z0g Lay. 5064 Ne sculde na cniht hzr3ien, ber he 
hauede hagnes twald (walled enclosures]. @ 1440 S¥r Degrev. 
7o Fayere parkes in-wyth haynus, Grett herdus in the 
playnus (7hornton 3/8. Grete hertes in the haynes, Faire 


bares in the playnes]. 

Hain (hein), v.t Now Sc. and dal. Also 5 
Sc. hane, 6-hayn. fa. ON. hegna (Sw. higna, 
Da. hegne) to hedge, fence. protect, preserve, 
deriv. of OTeut. Aag- fence, hedge.] 

1. ¢rans. To cnelose or protect with a fenee or 
hedge; esf. to preserve (grass) from cattle. 

14.. {see Hatxep]. 1555 Sc. Acts Mary c. 23 It is.. 
ordanit..that the said wod of Falkland be..keipit and 
hanit for rysing of young grouth thairof. 1573 in W. H. 
Turner Select. Rec. O.cford 347 Portmeade shalbe hayned 
and layed freshe from Cattell untyll May daye. 1601 
Hortann ’Ziny xvin. xxviii, A ground would be hained in, 
left lay, and kept for grasse and hey. 1787 WINTER Syst. 
Husb. 328 Ten oxen..broke into the manured field which 
had been hayned for mowing. 1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts 
(1813) 258-68 in Archvol. Rev. (1888) Mar., Hain up the 
land, to shut it up for a crop of hay. 1834 Brit. Husd. 1. 
xxi. 486 The uplands are usually ‘hayned’, or laid up at 
Candiemas; but richer land is often left open until March. 

+ 2. To shut up, confine, restrain. Ods. rare. 

1636 James /¢ter Lanc. (Chetham) 255 Can mans wise- 
domme haine The streames of Dee from gliding to y~ maine? 

3. To spare, save, refrain from consuming or 
spending. Sc. 

1508 Duxpar Tua wartit Wenuteu 386 Quhen he ane hail 
3ear wes hanyt. 1572 Satir. Poems Keform. xxx. 140 And 
3e wer in yair hands, yai wald not hane 30w. 1583 Leg. 
Bp. St. Androts 590 [bid. xlv, In Seytoun he remaned, 
Whair wyne and aill was nothing hayned. 1728 Ramsay 
Fables, Miser & Minos ii, Vhe Miser..shaw'd the ferryman 
a knack, Jumpt in, swam o’er, and hain’d his plack. 1825 
Brockett .V. C. Gloss., [Haiu, to save, to preserve. 1826 
Scott Diary 20 Jan. in Lockhart, ‘Hain your reputation, 
and tyne your reputation’ is a true proverb. 1862 Histor 
Prov. Scot. 21 A penny hain'd Is a penny gain’d. 

b. adhsol. or intr. 

1606 Warner A db, Eng. xvi. cili. (1612) 406 Yet haine they 
at their feed. 1737 Ramsay Scots Prov. 72 (Jam.), Vhey 
that hain at their dinner will hae the mair to their supper. 

Hain, v.2dia/, Also 5-6 heyne, 6 hayn. [app. 
deriy. form from hey, H1GcH v. to raise, with -EN.>] 


trans. To raise, heighten, set up. 

61440 Prowp, Parv. 230/2 Hawncyn or beynyn (S. hawn- 
syn or yn heyyn), e.xalto, elevo, sublevo. [bid. 233(h. H ) 
Heynyn (?. eighth ae .exalto, elevo, 1465 Marc. Paston 
in Past. Lett. No. 499 II. 176, I have spoke with Borges 
that he shuld heyne the price of the mershe. 1564 Order 
28 Feb. in Swinden Gz. Varmouth 53 Ordered that the 
merchants’ dinner, or feast .. shall be erected and heyned 
this present year. 1599 Nasur Lenten Stuffe 12 Edward 
the thirde .. hayned the price of their priuiledges and not 
brought them downe one barley Kirnell. 1787 W. MarsHatt 
E. Norfolk (1795) Gloss., Hain, to raise, or heighten ; as ‘to 
hain the rent. the rick, or the ditch’. 1895 Rye Gloss. Pe 
Anglia, Haiu, to heighten; torise in price. Mod. Suffolk. 
‘I want my wages hained.” 

Hence Haining v0/. sd. : ; 

©1440 Promp. Parv.233/2 Heynynge, exaltacio, elevacio. 

Hainch, Sc. form of Hauncit. BY Ay 

+ Haine. 0és. Also 4-5 hayn(e. [a. ¥. Aazne, 
formerly hare (12thc. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Aa-27 to 
hate; cf. saésine from saisir.] Hatred. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love Prol., Envye forsothe com- 
mendeth nought his reason that he hath in hayn. ¢1477 
Caxton Faso 112b, Ne of hayne or hate precedent. 


Haine, var. of Hayne Oés., a mean wretch. 


HAINED. 


Hained (héind), ppf.a. Chicfly Sc. [f. Hain 
v.i+-EDI.] a. Fenced, enclosed. b. (S¢.) Pre- 
served, reserved, spared, saved from consumption. 

Hained grass, pasture from which grazing cattle have 
been kept for a time. 

14.. Forest Lawes c.1 §1 in Scot. Stat, 1. 323 At pai 
enter nocht in ony hanyt place of pe woddis with par bestis. 
1579 Sc. Acts Fas. Vi (1597) § 84 Quhatsumever person. . 
pullis or cuttis haned Broome, 17.. Eart Richard, 
Queen's Brother vii.in Child Badlads iv. cx. (1886) 465/1 
You'll have them, and as much haind grass As they ull on 
can gae. 1786 Burns Cotfer's Sat. Night xi, The dame 
brings forth .. ber weel-hain’d kebbuck. 1786 — .V.-J)”. 
Salut. to Maggie 106 I'll flit thy tether To some hain’d rig. 

Haining (hénin’, vd/. 56. Chiefly Sc. [f. 
Hain v.1+-1ne1.] Enclosing or preserving ; that 
which encloses or is enclosed; an cnclosure. 

1535 Sc. Acts Fas. V,c. 8 All distroyaris of grenewod be 
Cutting peling..and siclike of all new hanyngis. /éz:1. 
(1597) c.9 That euerie man..plant woodde and Forrest, and 
make hedges, and haning for him selfe, extending to three 
aickers of land. 1571 Burgh Rec. Peebles 25 Apr. (Jain. Supp.), 
The Vanelaw to be proclamit waist, seute, and hanyng. 
1728 W. Starrat Ffist.in Ramsay's Poents (1877) Il. 276 
We'll to the haining drive. ¢1856 Denham Tracts (1895) II. 
208 A company of hay-makers, whose work in the adjacent 
haining had been interrupted by a shower. 

b. The preserving of grass from cattle. 

1733 P. Linpsay /xterest Scot. 37 By this Way we are 
deprived of the Benefit of Winter-haining. 1829 GLovVER 
Hist. Derby |. 203 The laying or shutting up meadows for 
hay is, in Derbyshire, called hayning. 

e. That which is saved ; savings. 

3823 Gatt Eufail 1. 145 (Jam.) My ain lawful jointure 
and honest hainings. A 

ad. atirib., as haining-time. 

1605 Burgh Rec. Prestwick 2 Oct. Jam. Supp., Vnies 
the samyn guddis be sufficientlie tedderit in hanyng tyme. 

Hainous, -ly, ctc., obs. ff. Hernous, -1y, etc. 

Hainsch, hainsh, Sc, ff. Hatncn sé, and v. 

Hain’t, haint, vulgar contr. of have not. 

Haique, obs. form of Haik 2. 

Hair (hée1), 56. Forms: a. 1 hér, hér, 2-3 
her, 2-5 her, 4-6 heer, 5-6 heere, here, ‘5 
herre), 6 hear(e. 8. 4-5 har, hare, 4 hor, 
4-5 hore, § haar(e. +. 5-6 heyr‘e, 5-7 haire, 
hayre, heir(e, 6— hair. [Com. Teutonic, OF. 
her, hér= OF ris. hér, OS. hdr (MDu. haer, Du. 
haar’, OHG. har, (Ger. haar), ON. har (Sw. 
hdr, Da. haar) :—OTeut. *héro™; not known in 
Gothic. The a forms are native, from OL., WS. Ar, 
Anglian Aér; the 8 forms are immed. from ON. 
Adr, which gave in ME. Aér in northern, and Aér 
in some north midland dialects. The later heyr, 
heire, hayre, hair, is nota normal repr. of ME. 
hér, heer, the modern Eng. form of which would 
be (as in 16th c.) Aear cr here; it seems to 
be partly a northern spelling, but mainly due to 
assimilation to HaIReE.] 

I. 1. One of the numerous fine and generally 
cylindrical filaments that grow from the skin or 
integument of animals, esp. of most mammals, of 
which they form the charactcristic coat; applied 
also to similar-looking filamentous outgrowths 
from the body of insects and other invertcbrates, 
although these are generally of different structure. 

a8o00 Corpus Gloss. 1594 Pilns, her. c1000 ZELFric Hom. 
I. 236 An har of eowrum heafde. a1225 Leg. Nath. 2288 
An her of hare fax. 1382 Wycuir J/aé?. v. 36 Thou maist 
not make oon heer whyt, or blak. ¢1440 Prom. /'arv. 
235/2 Heer (K., S., P. here), capillus. 1583 Hottysaxb 
Campo di Fior 335 There will alwayes remaine some beare 
in the cliffe of the penne. 

8. 1340 Hampote Ps. Conse. 5007 Na hare sal perishe, 
ne faile. c1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6y61 He had a hare, 
be whilk grewe On cuthberts heued. c1460 Yozwneley 
lyst. (Surtees) 87 Not oone hore. 1483 Cath. Angel. 175/2 
An Hare, crvtnis. 

y. 1483 Cath. Angl. 180/2 An Heire, Arius. bid. 184°1 
AHeyr, crits. 1581 Petrie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 
97 b, Asword .. hanging bya haire over his head. 1665 
Hooke A/icrogr. 158 The long hairs of Horses. .seem Cylin- 
drical. 1742 Francis Horace /pist.u.i.(R.) For hair by hair 
I pull the horse's tail. 1816 J. Witson City of Plagne u.v, 
And would not hurt a hair upon his head. 1878 Hux Ley 
Physiogr. 70 A hair. .is larger when wet than when dry. 

b. The plural Aafrs was formerly used = the 
collective sense 2. [Cf. L. cranes, Fr. les cheveux, 
Ger. dite haare.| Now obs. or arch. as in grey 
hairs, which is also often taken not collectively. 

c1000 sigs. Gos. Mark i. 6 lohannes wes sescryd mid 
oluendes herum. ¢1340 Cursor MW. 8079 (F.) Paire browes 
ware growen side with heres. 1382 Wycur Luke vii. 38 


And wypide with heeris of hir heed [A. 1’. 1881 the hair of 


her head]. — Yokn xi. 2 And wipte his feet with hir heeris 
[A422 16-19¢h c. versions with her hair]. c1400 Destr. Troy 
3989 Gilde hores bade pat gay, godely to se. 1563-87 
Foxe A. & AZ. (1596) 42/2 His old age or white heares. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. 1v. viii. 4 He..would..knocke his head, 
and rend his rugged heares. 1611 Bipte Gen. xliv. 29 Ye 
shall bring downe my gray aires with sorrow to the graue. 
1715-20 Pore /liad x. 19 He rends his bairs in sacrifice to 
Jove, 1826 H. N. Corerince Icst /ndtes 230 Venerable 
for his white hairs. 

fig. (= 2b). 1606 G. W[ooncocke] tr. /7ist. Justine Ffiv b, 
A blazing-starre with long haires appeared. 

2. collect. The aggregate of hairs growing on 


the skin of an animal: sfec. that growing naturally 


24 


upon the human head ; also, hairs collectively or 
in the mass, as used for manufacturing purposes 
and the like. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1). 156 Gif har to picce sie. ¢ 1200 
Orin 3208 Hiss clap wass off oflfenntess har. ¢1330 
R. Brusne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12236 About hure hed lure 
her to-schaked. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 235/2 Meer fyrste 
growynge yn’ mannys berde, /anueo. 
(1870) 396 That they wasshe none heare, but benethe the 
brugge. 1495 Acf 11 //en. VII, c. 19 Cussions stuffed with 
horse here..neetis here, deris here, and gotis liere. 1584 
[see & o]. 

B. @1300 Cursor JJ. 3662 Iesau es rugh wit har. ¢ 1300 
Havelok 235 Handes wringing, and drawing bi hor. @ 1400-50 
Alexander 5476 With haare to paire Hecke c1440 Jork 
Myst. xxxii. 21 Pe hore bat pillis my heed. 

y. €1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, hgipciane 225 ayre scho had, 
quhyt & streke. 1508 Dunspar Sua Martit Wemen 21 
Kemmit was thair cleir hair. 1561 Hlottyausn //om. 
epee: 2 For fallinge of the heyre of the head. 1659 13. 

arris Parizvals [ron Age 287 Which makes the hair stand 
on the heads of such as hear it related. 1774 Gotps. Nat. 
Hist, (1776) VIN. 17 Among the hairy caterpillars. .the cast 
skin is covered with hair. 1777 Mav. D'Arsiay “arly 
Diary (1889) 11. 169 All our hairs were done to the astonish- 
ment of silane company. 1816 Byros Prisoner of Chillon 
i, My hair is grey, but not with years. 1870 Texnysox 
Holy Grail 42 She .. shore away .. all that wealth of hair 
Which made a silken mat-work for her feet. 1873 Mivart 
Elem. Anat. vii. 238 Our hair and nails are. . modifications 
of the external layer of the shin. 

b. fig. Applied to the rays or ‘tresses’ of the 
sun, the tail of a comet, ‘ leafy locks’ of a tree, ete. 

1594 Martowe & Nasue Dido. i, Yet shall the aged sun 
shed forth his hair. 1650 R. Staryiton Strvada‘s Low C. 
Warres 1. 8 A blazing star. shooting its fiery hair poiut 
blank against the Monastery. 1667 Mitton /’, L.u 710 
Like a Comet. .That.. from his horrid hair Shakes Pestilence 
and Warr. 1821 Snettey /’rometh. Unb. 1. 168 New fire 
. Shook its portentous hair beneath Heaven's frown. 1854 
Swinsurne 4 falanta 1268 The heavy hair of pines, 

3. In plants: An outgrowth of the epidermis, 
consisting of an clongated cell, or a row of cells, 
usually soft and flexible like the hair of animals. 
In Zot. sometimes extended to other cutgrowths 
of similar origin, as prickles, spore-capsulcs, ete. : 
= TRICHOME. 

1631 Winoowrs Nat. Philos. 35 Vhe Quince .. his fruit 
hath downie hayre. 1811 Mrs. IBsetson in Nicholson's 
Frnl.XXX.1 (title), On the Hairs of Plants. 1875 Darwin 
fusectiv. Pl. 354 Vhe glandular hairs of ordinary plants .. 
have the power. .of absorbing both a solution and the vapour 
ofammonia. 1875 Bexnetr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 1, iii. 138 
Hairs (7richomes) is the term given in the higher plants to 
those outgrowths which arise only from the epidermis. 

4. trausf. Applied to various things having the 
shape, consistency, or appearance of a hair or 
mass of hair: e.g. threadlike stamens or filaments. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v1. i. 655 The yellow heare which 
groweth in the middle of the Rose is called..in shops and of 
the Arabian physitions Anthera. : 

b. In uames of plants having foliage fancifully 
likened to hair: as Jsis J/atr, Lady's Hair, 
MAIDENHAIR, Venus’ lair. 

1ss1 Turner //erba/ 1. Biij, It [Adianthum] .. may be 
named in English Venus heyre or ladyes heyre. 1598 
Frorio, Capelli di venere, the herbe Maiden-haire, Venus- 
haire, or our Ladies-haire. 1778 Eng. Gaz. (ed. 2) 5. v. 
Portland, Among tbe sea-weeds here is found a sort of 
shrub, not unlike coral. It is called Isis's Hair. 

e. African or Vegetable hair: sce quots. 

1851 Offic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1259 ‘ Vegetable hair’, made 
of the leaves of the Algerian dwarf palm-tree .. for the use 
of upholsterers. 1866 7reas. Bot. 565 African //air, the 
fibre of the leaves of the Palmetto, Chamzrops humilis. 

da. Applied to sertularian and other polyps 
which grow on oyster shells. (Cet. Dict.) 

e. A spring mechanism which is freed by the 
HAIR-TRIGGER, Q.v. 1864 in WessTER. 

5. Used as a type of what is of extremely small 
magnitude, value, or measure; a jot or tittle; an 
iota; the slightest thing; the least degrce. Sce 
also fo a hair in 8 c. 

1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B. x. 334 Kynghod ne kny3thod.. 
Helpeth noust to heueneward one heres ende. ¢1420 
Anturs of Arth, x\v, Him lakket no more to be slayne, 
Butte the brede of hore. 1529 More Com/f. agst. Trib. 1. 
Wks, 1223/1 The prayse had not bene tbe lesse of one heere. 
1536 Latimer 2nd Serm. bef. Convocat. Wks. 1, 48 They 
would not set an hair by the name, but for the thing. 1577 
tr. Bullinger's Decades (1392) 201 Neither is there one 
haires difference to choose. 1606 SHaks. Tr. §& Cr. 10. ii. 
191 If I be false, or swerue a haire from truth. a 1610 
Heatry Cebes (1636) 159 Their estate is not un haire better 
then the others. 1808-25 Jamieson, //ai7, a very small 
portion or quantity; as a hatr of meal, a few grains. 

+6. Taken as the distinctive type of sort or kind ; 
of one hair, of one colour and external quality ; 
hence =sort, kind, nature; stamp, character. Oés. 


1387 Trevisa //igden 1. 365 With mylk of a cowe fat is of | 


oon here [wins coloris|. 1592 Greene Upst. Courtier in 
Harl. Misc. (Math.) 11. 244 Two notable knayes, both of a 
haire, and both cosen germaines to the deuill. 1596 SHAks. 
1 Hen. 1V,1v.i. 61 The Qualitie and Heire of our Attempt 
Brookes no diuision. 1600 Tourxeur 7vansf. Aletamorph. 
Author to Bk. 6 Expect but flowts, for ‘tis the haire of crime. 
a 1625 Fretcner Nice Valourt.i, A lady of my hair cannot 
want pitying. 

7. Acloth, mat, or other fabric of hair used for 
various purposes in some trades, e.g. in hop-drying, 
extraction of oils, etc. ; a haircloth. 


1467 in Eng. Gilds | 


HAIR. 


[Historically, the same word as Haire, which, in losing the 
final ¢, has becoine identical in form with this.] 

1485 /uv. in Ripon Ch. Acts 371 Hayr pro ustrina. 1594 
Fairfax Inv.in Archzologia XLVI. 130 On Seasterne 
of leade for harley and a kilne haire. 1848 Fraud. A, Agric. 
Soc. 1X. u. 568 The roof of the building coming on above 
much nearer the hair than in the modern kilns. /6s. 572 
A step-ladder to carry the green hops to lay on the hair. 
1884 Hucycl, Brit, XVI\. 742/1 Measured quantities .. of 
loil-seed}] meal are filled into woollen bags .. Each hag is 
further placed witbin ‘hairs’, thick mats of horse-hair bound 
with leather. 

II. Phrases and locutions. 

8. a. Against the hair: contrary to the direction 
in which an animal’s hair naturally lics; contrary 
to the natural set of a thing; against the grain, 
inclination, or scntiment. b. Jz one’s hair: (a) 
with the hair down; 4) bare-headed, without hat 
orwig. ¢. Zoahair: to anicety, with the utmost 
exactness. G. /fair atout the heels: a mark of 
under-bred horses ; hence fg. of persons. +e. //atr 
aud hide, hair and hoof: every part, entirely, 
wholly. f. A hair tn one’s neck; a cause of trouble 
orannoyance. g. Af hair of the dog that bit you, 
of the same dog (or wolf): sce DoG sb. 15 e. 

A hair to make a tether of: a slight pretext of 
which to make a great deal. i. Zo coml (a 
person's) hair (slang): see Comb v. 3. j. Zo cut 
(or divide) the hatr, to split hairs: to make fine 
or cavilling distinctions, k. Zo keep one’s hair 
on (slang): to keep cool, not to lose one’s hcad 
or get excited. 1. 70 put up, turn up her hair: 
said of a girl when she cxchanges her floating hair 
or ringlets for the dressed hair of womanhood ; 
to do or put up, to let down her hatr (i.e. in the 
toilet). m. Zo fear (frend) one’s hair, i.e. as 
a symptom of passionate gricf. 0. .Vot fo turn 
a hair: lit. of a horse, not to show sweat by 
the roughening of his hair; fg. not to show 
any sign of being discomposed, ruffled, or 
affected by cxertion. 0. In other expressions: see 


quots. 

Aa. 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love nu. iv, Ayenst the heere it 
tourneth. 1579-80 Nortu /'Untarch (1676) 388 All went 
utterly against the hair with him. 1598 Suaxs. Merry I, 
1. tii. 40 If you should fight, you goe against the hatre of 
your professions. 1607 Torsrie /our-f. Beasts (1658) 63 
(Cows] in the licking of themselves against the hair. a 1627 
Mipoveton Mayor of Quecnborongh 111.1, Books in women’s 
hands are as much against the hair, methinks, as to see inen 
wear stomachers, or night-rails. 1668 Howe Adess. Righteous 
(1825) 170 Something that crosses them, and goes against 
the hair. 1827 Scott Chron. Canongate \untrod. iii, He was 
a wee toustie when you rubbed him again the hair. 

1533 Cranmer in Ellis Orig. Left. Ser. 1. 11. 39 She 
in her here, my Lord of Suffolke beryng before herr the 
Crowne. 1606 HoLtaxn Suefon. 143 Many atime he would 
shew her to his Souldiours in her haire. 1859 ‘uackeRAY 
Mirgin. i, A large grave man in his own hair. 

c. 1606 Suaxs. Ty. & Cr. i. i. 157 /'an. Youle remember 
your brothers excuse? /’ar. Toa hayre. 1662 J. BARGRAVE 
Tepe Alex, V iI (1867) 98 Distinguishing betweeu good and 
had toa hair. 1765 Cowrer Left. 13 Oct.. Three or four 
single men, who suit my temper to a hair. @1834 Lams 
Let. to Coleridge \L..), 1 could hit him off to a bair. 

da. 1882 H.C. Merivace Fancit of B. 111. 1. xxiii. 240 
* Hair about the heels ’, muttered the Count to himself. 

@. ©1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6860 Pai were destroyed, 
bath hare and hyde. 1705 Jean Irvine in Collect. Dying 
Test. (1806) 57 Poor people that would fain have strength 
to stand by hair and hoof of the truths of God. 1728 P. 
Wacker /eden Pref. (ed. 3) 28 None contending earnestly 
for Substance and Circumstances, Hair and Hoof of that 
dear-bought Testimony. By. 

f. 214590 Ratis Raving 111. 199 Think one the har is in 
thi nek. 1818 Scott Nod Koy xxiii, An Bailie Grahame 
were to get word o' this..it wad be a sair hair in my neck! 

. 1809 Scott Let. to G. Ellis 3 Nov. in Lockhart, 
Those who wish to undermine it want but, according to 
our Scotch Proverb, a hair to make a tether of. 

j. 1652 Sancrort .Vod. Policies in D'Oyly Life (1821) 1. 
241 Machiavel cut the hair when he advised, not absolutely 
to disavow conscience, but to manage it with sucb a prudent 
neglect, as is scarce discernible from a tenderness. 1692 R. 
L’Estrance Josephus, Philo's Emb. Caius x. (1702) 901 To 
cut a Hair betwixt Satyr and Flattery. 1742 Ricusarnson 
Pamela \11. 75 When Persons have a Mind to split Hairs, 
and to distinguish away the Christian Duties by a Word. 
1874 L. Sternen Hours in Library (1892) 1. ix. 316 [He] 
aphte hairs with such surprising versatility. 

k. 1883 F. M. Crawrorp Dr. Claudius vi, Keep your 
hair on, my young friend. 1888 Pad/ A/allG. 4 Aug. 1J2z 
This is the English way of doing tbings; they keep their 
hair on their beads, A 5 

m. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. 1V, 14b, This knight.. 
sobbed, wept, and rent his heare. 1606 Suaus. Tr. & Cr. 
iv. ii. 113 Teare my bright heire, and scratch my praised 
cheekes. 1715-20 [see 1b]. 1802 SoutHey Juchcape Rock 
xvi, Sir Ralph the Rover tore his bair And curst himself in 
his despair. 1855 THacxeray Rose & Ning xix, Tearing 
her bair, crying and bemoaning herself. 2 

N. 1798 Jaxe Austen Northang. Abb. vii, Hot! he [a 
horse} had not turned a hair til] we came to Walcot church. 
1897 BrackmorE Dariel xviii, When I tried her with a lot 
of little dodges .. she never turned a hair—as the sporting 
people say. , 

0. 1579 Futxe Refut. Rastell 755 The thinges proued .. 
are but the heire and nayles of the masse, and not the sub- 
stantiall partes thereof. 1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 
13 Hee will.. in the next Section tugge it in by the heare. 
1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 80 As when one tells 
..a lie, to bid him take the haire from his lips. 


HAIR. 


III. adirib. and Comb, 

9. a. altrid, Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
hair ora hair; made or consisting of hair, or ofa tex- 
ture like hair; as Aatr-bracelel, -broom, -bud, -bulb, 
-canilet, -cell, -club (Cis sh. 6), -crape, fell, fibre, 
-glove, -go0ds, -guard, -hat, -list, -merchant, -rofe, 
-scale, sealing, -sheath,-substance, -tint, -tip,-work, 
etc. Also HaInBREADTH, -CLOTH, etc. 

1673 (R. Leich) Sranspr. Re’. 138 The mode of wearing 
*hair-bracelets was scarce inuse then. 1725 BrapLey Fam. 
Dict. s. v. [lorse, Seams, Scabs, and * Hair-brokenness..on 
the inward Bow of his Knees. 1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supf. 
s. v. Broom, We say, a birch-broom, a *hair-broom, a rush- 
broom. 1842 Pricnarp Nat, fist. Man g6 At the origin 
of each hair two parts are distinguished, the hair-sheath, 
and the germ or *hair-bud. 12876 Duurinc Dis, Skin 34 
The roo is found. .to terminate ina bulb-shaped expansion, 
termed the *hair-bulb. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1107/4 A 
*Hair-Camblet Coat. 1774 Map. D’Arsiay Early Diary 
(1889) I. 288 If you are fond of *hair-clubs, you should see 
the Portuguese ladies’ hair! 1730 Martin in PAel. Trans. 
XXXVI. 454 A Piece of Muslin, or thin *Hair-Crape. 
1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, *Hair-gloves, horsehair gloves 
used for rubbing the skin in bathing, ete. 1865 DickENs 
Mut, Frou. i, With his decent silver watch. .and its decent 
*hair-guard. 1753 Hanway raz. (1762) I. v.]xiv. 291 British 
woollens, such as *hair-list drabs, 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4098/4 William ‘Taylor .. *Hair-Merchant. 1867 Emerson 
Lett. & Soc. Aims vii. (1875) 179 Bringing it to a *hair- 
point for the eye and hand of the philosopher. 1§77 in 
Rogers Agric. & Prices III. 580 *Hair rope to stake the 
mill horse. 1863 Bates Nat, Amazon v. (1864) 115 At the 
tip of the moth's body there is a brush of long *hair-scales 
resembling feathers. 1851 Offic, Catad. Gt. E.chib. 535 Speci- 
mens of damask and striped *hair-seating, various colours. 
1876 Dunrinc Dis, Skin (1881) 36 The cortical substance, 
termed also *hair-substance, constitutes the bulk of the 
hair. 1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. xiv. (1593) 329 The cursed 
witch had smit Our highest *hairetips with hir wand. 

b. adértb. For or for the tse of the hair; hazr- 
caul, -comb, -dye, -net, -oil, -pad, -ribbon, -scissors, 
-wash. Also HAIR-BAND, -BRUSH, -PIN, etc. 

1861 C. W. Kino Ant. Gems (1856) 160 The ear-rings, 
necklaces, *hair-cauls, o- fillets, of the female busts. 183' 
THackeray Ravenswiig i, Two brass *hair-combs set wil 
glass rubies. 1870 Miss Bripcman Ro. Lynne Il. v. 116 
There were hair- washes, and *hair-oils. 1790 J. B. Moreton 
IV. Ind. Ist. 98 Two hats .. *hair-ribband and hair-dress- 
ing. 1688 R. Horme Armoury ui. ix. 398 They ought .. to 
be named what kind of cisers they are, whether *Hair 
cisers.. or Beard cisers. 

ce. objective and obj. genitive, as hatr-buyer, 
-clasper, -curler, -culter, -dealer, -frizzer, -monger, 
-seller, -stainer, etc.; hair-clipping, -curling, 
-cutting, -dycing, -nourishing, -picking, -raitsing, 
-teasing, ctc., vhl. sbs. and ppl. adjs. Also Hair- 
DRESSER, -SPLITTER, -SPLITTING. 

1721 Lond. Gaz. No, 5921/4 Mary Penstone..”*Hair-buyer. 
1859 Darwin Ovig. Spec. vi. (1878) 153 Parasitic mites.. 
furnished with *hair-claspers, 1886 W. J. Tucker F. 
Europe 11 Undergoing the process of *hair-clipping. 1694 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3036/4 Perriwig-maker and *Hair Cutter. 
1868 ‘Hoime Lee’ B. Godfrey iii. 295 The *hair-cutting 

arlour behind the shop. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4336/8 John 
omer ..Grazier and *Hair-dealer. 1872 Yeats Techn, 
Hist. Connn. 96 The art of *hair-dyeing came into vogue. 
1762 Gotpso. Cit, W. Ixxxviii, Language-masters, music- 
niasters, *hair-frizzers, 1840 T, A. TroLuore Summer Brit. 
tany 1. 324 The profit thus netted by these “hair-mongers, 
during a tour through the country. 1647 Trarr Com. 
Cor. xi.14 Homer calleth the Greeks *hair-nourishing men, 
1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5154/4 William Bell .. *Hair-seller. 
1728 /bid. No. 6382/11 Charles Parker..*Hair-Stainer. 

d. instrumental, as hair-hung, -suspended adjs. 
e. similative and parasynthetic, as hazr-fissure ; 
hatr-coloured, -pointed, -shaped, ctc., adjs. Also 
HIAIR-STREAK, -STROKE, -WORM. 

1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1272/4 A *hair-coloured large Suit. 
1823 J. Bapcock Dom, Amusem. 138 A *hair fissure is 
perceptible..in the upper hieroglyphic. 1742 Younc V4. 
Th, 11. 300 *Hair-hung, breeze-shaken, o’er the Gulph. 1796 
Witnerinc Brit. Plants (ed, 3) III. 376 Leaves egg-spear- 
shaped, “hair-pointed. 1832 LinpLey J/xfrod. /iot, 385 
Hair-pointed .. terminating in a very fine, weak point ; as 
the leaves of many mosses. /6/d. 376 *Hair-shaped .. the 
same as filiform, but more delicate, so as to resemble a hair. 
1821 SHELLEY /’rometh. Und. 1, 398 Like the Sicilian’s *hair- 
suspended sword. 1868 WHittier si mong the Hills \, The 
hangbird.. His *hair-swung cradle straining. 


10. Special Combs. : hair-ball (sec quot. 1753); 
hair-bird, a popular name of the chipping-bird 
(Zonolrichia soctalis) of North America; hair- 
bracket (sec quot. 1867); + hair-bramble, the 
dewherry, Xudus cwsius; hair-brown (see quot.); 
+ hair-bush, a bushy head of hair; hair-button, 
a button made with hair; hair-colour, ? = hazr- 
brown ; hair-compasses, compasses which can be 
regulated to the utmost nicety ; see quot. ; hair- 
cord, a fabric of which the surface is covered with 
fine stripes so closely placed as to resemble hairs ; 
hair-drawn a., drawn out as fine as a hair; hair- 
eel, a kind of filiform worm inhabiting stagnant 
water ; hair-follicle, the cylindrical depression in 
the skin from which a hair grows, extending 
through the corium to the stihcutaneotis connective 
tissue ; hair-hygrometer, a hygrometer depending 
upon the expansion of hair when exposcd to damp ; 
hair-kiln, a hop kiln covered with a haircloth on 
which the hops are spread out to dry ; hair-lead, 
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a very thin lead used for spacing in printing; hair- 
lichen, an cruption attacking the roots of the hair ; 
hair-locket, a locket for holding a lock of hair; 
hair-man, a man who dresses or makes up hair; 
+ hair-meal, a hair’s brcadth, the extent of a hair; 
hair-mole :+-mold), a mole on the skin, having 
a hair or hairs on it; hair-moss, a moss of the 
genus Lolytrichum; ‘+ hair-needle = HAIRPIN ; 
+ hair-patch, haircloth; hair-pencil, a paintcr’s 
brush made of camel’s hair or the like; hair- 
plate, the plate at the back of a bloomery ; hair- 
pyrites, a synonym of MILLERITE ; hair-restorer, 
a preparation used to promote the growth of hair; 
hair-sac = hatr-follicle; hair-salt (Ger. /aar- 
salz\, a name given to alunogen; hair-seal, an 
eared seal of the family Otarzidx, sub-family 77?- 
cophocine; + hair-slitting a., hair-splitting ( fig.) ; 
hair-space, a very thin space used in printing ; 
hair-spring, the fine hair-like spring in a watch 
which serves to regulate the movement ol! the 
balance-wheel; hair-stone (Ger. Aaarsiein), a 
synonym of SAGENITE; + hair-tail, a name given 
to fishes of the family 7richiuridw, esp. Trichiurus 
lepturus; hair-tail worm = fair-eel; hair- 
trunk, a trunk covered with skin retaining the 
hair; + hair-weed. a conferva. 

1712 J. Morton Nat, //ist. Northampt. vii. 451 In the 
Stomachs of these... the *Hair-Palls are compos'd. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl, Sufp., Hair-balls, masses of hair of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes found in the stomachs of cows, oxen, 
calves, deer, and other animals, 1869 J. Burrovucus in 
Galaxy Mag. Aug., The social-sparrow, adias ‘*hair-bird', 
alias ‘red-headed chipping-bird’, is the smallest of the 
sparrows. 1823 Craup Zechnol. Dict., *Hair-bracket. 
1867 Smytn Savlor's Word-bk., Hair-bracket, the mould- 
ing at the back of the figure-head. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
v1, iv. 661 The Bramble is of two sortes..the great and the 
smal..The lesser berie is called .. a “heare Bramble. .The 
fruite is called a Dewberie. 1850 Anstepn Elem. Course, 
“lair brown, a colour formed of brown with a litile yellow 
and grey. 1580 Hottypanp reas. fr. Tong, Chevelnre, 
the *haire bush. 1583 StanynursT “Exes un. (Arb.) 65 
Wee ruffled his hearebush. 1593 Acc. Bk. W. Wray in 
Antiqnuary XXXII. 371, ij grose of *haire bottonnes. 
1785 Boswett Your Hebrides i, He wore a full suit of 
plain brown clothes, with twisted hair-buttons of the same 
colour, 2615 Markuam Lng. /fousew. (1660) 123 If you 
will dye your wool of a bright *haire colour. 1657 R. 
Licon Barbadoes (1673) 36 Pure hair colour dapled with 
green. /did. 62 Carcachele or a pure hair-colour. 1727- 
gr Cnamuers Cycd. s.v. Compasses, *Hair Compasses, so 
contrived with-in side, as to take an extent to a hair's 
breadth. 1807 T. Younc Lect. Nat. Philos. 1.x. 101 When 
great accuracy is required, hair compasses may be em- 

loyed, having a joini with a spring in one of the legs which 
1s bent a little by means of a fine screw. 1882-3 ScnarF 
Enceycl. Relig. Know. \1. 1304 Its lengthy and *hair-drawn 
dialectics. 1895 rewer Dict, Phrase & Fable, *llair Eels, 
these filiform worms belong to the species Gordius aqua- 
ticus, found in stagnant pools. 1838 Penny Cycd. X11. g/t 
Into each “hair-follicle..there open the ducts of one or two 
little glands. 1878 Nares /’olur Sca 1. xii. 319 The *hair- 
hygrometer continues to work in an unsatisfactory manner. 
1805 R. W. Dickson I’ract. Agric. I. 754 Where “hair 
kilns are in use..charcoal is had recourse to. 1888 Jacosi 
Printer's Vocab, “lair leads, very thin leads—mostly 
sixleen to a pica—rarely used nowadays. 1854-67 C. A. 
Harris Dict. Med. Terminol., *//air Lichen, an eruption 
confined to the roots of the hair, followed, after ten days, 
by desquamation. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1379/4 A *Hair 
Locke, set round with small Table Diamonds. 1689 /déd. 
No. 2477/4 He took her from a “Hair-man upon the High- 
way. 1723 /bid, No. 6170/9 James Mathewson. . Hairman. 
€1391 CuHaucer Astroé. 11. § 38 Whan the shadwe of the 
pyn entreth any-thyng with-in the cercle of thi plate an 
*her-mele. 1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1496/4 A “hair mold on 
his left Cheek. 1867 J. Hoce J/icrose. 11,1. 311 The un- 
dulating *Hair-moss. .1s found on most shady banks. c 1611 
Cuaeman /liad xiv. Comm, Stuff nothing so substantial, 
but such gross sowtege or “hair-palch as every goose may 
eat oats through. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. iv. (1686) 
38 Take an Hair-patch, and rub his Body all over. 1775 
TPhid. Trans, LXV. 243 It may .. be cleansed by wiping it 
with a sofi *hair-pencil. 1881 Raymonp J//ning Gloss. s.v. 
Bloomary, The sides are iron plates, the “hair-plate at the 
back, the cinder-plaie at the front, etc. 1805 R. JAMESON 
Syst. Min, 1. 263 *Iair- or Capillary-Pyrites. 1893 
Letanp Jem. 11, 266 The search for a good *hair-restorer 
.. is as vain as the search for happiness. 1866 Huxtry 
Phys. xii. 292 A hair ,. is at first wholly enclosed in a kind 
of bag, the "Aa/r sac. 1795 ScuMeEissER Syst. A/in. I. 270 
*Hair sali. .is of a silver-white color. 1865 Boy» Szwartzen 
106 Greenland *hair-seal, South-Sea fur-seal. 1894 LypeK- 
KER Noy. Nat. Hist, 11. 107 The fur-seals are, of course, 
far more valuable commercially than the hair-seals. 1683 
Kennett tr. Evasm, ov Folly 139 Our “hair-slitting and 
irrefragahle Doctor. 1843 Penny Crcl. XXV. 455/1 The 
smallest kind, which are called, from their extreme thinness, 
*hair-spaces. 1830 Kater & Larpn. J/eck. xiv. 195 A 
spiral spring..called a *hair spring. 187§ Knicut Dict. 
Alech, 11. 1049 Hair-springs are made of tine steel, which 
comes upon spools like thread. 1860 Gosse Nom, Nat. 
ITist. 354 The ribbon-fishes. .some of these, as the “hair-tail 
..are of large size. 1880 GuNtHER /‘ishes 436 The ‘ Hair- 
tails’ belong to the tropical marine fauna. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Hair-Vail Worm, common name for the 
Gordius aquaticus. 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2832/4 A yellow 
*Hair Trunk Mail. 1881 Poynter Among Hills 1. 311 
Her feet planted on her little hair-trunk in front. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp., *Hatr-weed, conferva, in botany, 
the name of a genus of mosses. 

Hair, v. [f. prec. sb.] Hence Hairing vd/. sd. 

+1. trans. (?) To edge with hair or fur. Sc. Ods. 


HAIRDRESSING. 


1539 Juv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 37 (Jam,) Lynit with quhit 
furring, and harit with martrikis sabill. 1§78 /d/d. 219 
(Jam.) Ane..gowne..pasnientit with silver and a haring of 
martrikkes. 

2. trans. To free from hair ; to depilatc. 

1802-14 C. Finvater Agric. Surv, Peebles 81 ( Jam.) This 
practice. .was called hairing the butler, 1824 J/ech, Alag. 
No. 30. 32 By his method, raw hides, afier hairing and 
bailing, are converted into leather in less than 30 honrs, 
1888 .W/ilit. Engineer. 1. u. 55 The hair is removed with a 
semi-circular knife, called a hairing-knife. 

3. intr. a. ‘To produce or grow hair. (Cené. 
Dict.) b. *To produce hair-like fibres: said of 
maple-sirrp when boiled so low as to string out 
when dripped from a spoon.’ (Funk.) 

Hair, obs. form of Hare, HERE sd., Hoar. 

Hairb, obs. form of HERB. 

Hai‘r-band. Also 5 -bond(e. 
fillet to confine the hair. 

1440 Proms), Parzv. 236/1 Heere bonde (7. herbonde), 
witta. 1483 Cath, Angd. 184/1 An Herebande, ¢rica, 
crinale. 1§30 Patscr. 230/2 Heerbande, rxdan. 1552 
Hutoet, Heere bande or heere lace, discriminale, texta. 

Hairbell, -brain, -brained: see Harr-. 

Hairbreadth (he shredp). 

1. The breadth or diameter of a hair; an in- 
finitesimally small space or distance ; a_hair’s- 
breadth. 

[c 1420 See Hair sé. 5.] 1561 T. Norton Calvin's [nst. 
11, 259 Let vs not suffer our selues to be led so much as 
on heare bredth away from this onely foundation. 1611 
Biste Judge. xx. 16 Euery one could sling stones at an 
haire breadth, and not misse. 1767 Fawkes tr. /dydls of 
Theocritus xiv. 12, 'm within a hair-breadth raving mad. 
1815 Scott Guy J/. xlvi, Drawing herself up so as not to 
lose one hair-breadth of her uncommon height. 

2. attrib. or as adj.: Iextremely narrow or close, 
as hairbreadih difference, escape, scape; hence, 
hairbreadih adventure, risk. 

1604 SHafs. Oth. 1. iii, 136 Haire-breadth scapes 7’ th’ 
imminent deadly breach. 1768-74 l'ucker L/. Nat, (1852) 
I. 541 The hair-breadth differences of language. 1809 W. 
Irvine Anickerd, vi. ii. (1849) 320 His hair-breadth adven- 
tures and heroic exploils, 1871 Freeman //ist. Ess. Senay. 
i. 9 The hair-breadth scapes of hunted patriots. 


Hai‘r-brede, -breed. 201th. dial.= prec. 

14.. Camb. A/S. ¥F. ii. If. 38 in Retrosp. Rev, Nov. (1853) 
103 Oon heere-brede owt of this peyne They have no power 
tolyfte me. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. §& //figr. (1867) 108, 
I am sireight at feedyng within a here breade Where I fed 
before. 1855 Robinson Withy Gloss. s.v., ‘She's dying by 
hair-breeds ’, by very slow degrees, 

Hairbrush (héesbrvf). A toilet-brush for 
smoothing and dressing the hair. 

1s99 A. M. tr. Gadelhoner's Bh. Physicke 259/2 Pinguefye 
the hayrebrushe in Hartes marrowe, or in stale Bitches 
milcke, when as you will dresse your hayre. 1851 Offic. 
Catal. Gt. Exhih. 528 Circular hair brushes, capahle of 
revolving either way. 1886 Fenn Master of Ceremonies i, 


The nail had been driven in with the back of a hair-brush. 

Haircloth (héoaklpp). [Cf Haire.) 

1. Cloth or fabric made of hair, used for various 
purposes, as for tents, towels, shirts of penitents and 
ascetics ; also in drying malt, hops, or the like. 

1s00 .Vottingham Rec. W1. 452 Every pecce of hayrcloth. 
1s8z N. ‘I’. (Khem.) J/até, xi. 21 ‘They had done penance 
in hearecloth and ashes long agoe. 1613 Suretey 7raz, 
Persta 19 ‘Yents of blacke haire-cloth. 1764 Harmer 
Observ. ii. § 17.75 The same sort of hair-cloth of which our 
coal-sacks are made, 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. 
Ord. (1863) 220 Chastening herself with haircloth, which 
she wore under her royal apparel. 

attrib. 1632 Litucow Trav. v. 229 [We] pitched our 
haire-cloth Tents round about Jacobs Well. 1866 G. Mac- 
ponaLp Aun. O. Neighb. xxii, (1878) 408, I sat down on a 
haircloth couch. 1879 Cassedi’s Techn. Educ. IV. 247/1 
Milk..poured through a haircloth sieve. 

2. An article (as a shirt, towel, ctc.) made of this 
fabric. 

1548 Upaut, ete. Erasm. Par, Matt. xi. 68 Woulde haue 
doen penaunce in heerclothes and ashes. 1577 B, Gooce 
Heresbach s Hush. 1. (1586) 10h, It serveth to convey downe 
the Malt, after it is watred, unto the hearecloth. 1662 J. 
Davies tr, A/andelsio’s Trav. 57 The Master of the Bath 
rubb'd me all over with a hair-cloth. _ 1753 Cuampers Cyrcd. 
Supp.s.v., Hair-Cloths, inmilitary affairs. .are used for cover- 
ing the powder in waggons, or upon batteries. 1860 Pusey 
Alin. Proph, 176 The ascetic, Jonadab..in his hair-cloth. 

Hairdress. The mode of dressing the hair; 
a head-dress. j 

a 1843 Soutney Comm.-pl. Bk. Ser. 11. (1849) 336 (heading) 
Hair-dress of the Madagascarites. 18.. Amer. Antiquariat 
X. 41 (Cent.) The Angakut of Cumberland Sound wear at 
certain parts the hairdress used by southern tribes. 

Hairdresser. One whose business is to dress 
and cut the hair. 

3771 Smotcett /7nmtph, Cl. (1815) 112, 1 was not above 
six hours under the hands of the hair-dresser. 1802 Max. 
Epcewortn Morad T.(1816) I. xvi. 131 {He] went to a hair- 
dresser, to have his hair cut and brought into decent order. 
186 1. Cornwact Barber's Shop xvii. (1883) 161 Valets and 
ladies’ maids have usurped the office of the hairdresser. 

Hairdressing. The action, process, or occu- 
pation of cutting and arranging the hair ; the busi- 


ness of a hairdresser. ; 

1771 SMOLLETT Huiph, Cl. (1815) 184 He. .values himself 
chiefly upon his skill and dexterity in hair-dressing. 1782 
Jas. Stewart (¢/t/e) Plocacosmos: or the whole Art of 
Hair-Dressing. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Cont. 299 It is 
in the Modern Period..that the handicrafis auxiliary to 
hairdressing have been developed. 


A band or 


HAIRE. 


attrib. 1777 Jounxson Let. to Boswell 27 Dec., Mrs. Tbrale 
ran a great black hair-dressing pin into her eye. 

+ Haire. Oés. Forms: a. 1 here, hére, 2-3 
here, 3-4 here, 3-6 heare, 4-6 heere. 8. 3 
haizre, 3-7 haire (4 heizre, 4-5 heyre, 4-6 
hayr.e, heire, 5 hayr, heyeer, 5-6 hayer, 6 
heyer). y. 4-5 hare. [Of this word there were 
two ME. types, both however going back to WGcr. 
*hdrja deriv. of har hair: the first directly through 
OK., WS. dere, Angl. hére wk. fem., which regu- 
Tarly became in ME. Aére. heare, heere, and, with 
mutescence of final e, Ace; the second, ME. hazve, 
through OF. haire, med.L. hatra :—OF rankish 
*hdrja (OHG. hérra); the form from French 
survived longest, but is now obs. or merged in 
Hatr sd. (sensc 7). The ME. variant Aave evidently 
arosc from assimilation to the corresponding Norse 
form of Aair.} Cloth madc of hair, haircloth ; es/. 
a hair shirt worn next the skin by ascetics and 
penitents; extended later to any kind of coarse or 
harsh fabric, as sackcloth or the like. 

a, c 826 Vesp. Psal'er xxxiv. 13 lc Rexerede mec mid heran. 
¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 21 Hidydun dad-bote on haran 
(c 1160 Hatton G. on hxren] and on axan. ¢1z00 7r/1. 
Coll. Tom. 139 Stive here to shurte. ¢1z05 Lay. 19707 
Iscrudde mid heren. @1zzg Auncr. &. 126 ludit .. ledde 
swude herd lif..& werede heare, 1340 Ayeub. 227 Hy hire 
ssredde mid be here. 1387 Trevisa J/igden (Rolls) V. 109 
Marcellus deide y-clobede in heer. 1430-40 Lypa. Bochas 
ix. ix. (1554) 201 b, Sharpe heares wer also layde asyde. 
1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks, 116/1 [Ile] fasted, watched, 
praied & ware heare. 1§35 CoverbpaLe 2 Avngs i. 8 He 
had a rough heer vpon him. Z ; 

B. c1zg0o Gen. & F722. 1977 His clodes rent, in hai3zre srid. 
a1300 Cursor J, 22510 Pe sun..it sal becuin., dune 
and blak sum ani hair [v.77 haire, hayre]. ¢1350 /V7//. 
Palerne 4778 Vastili bet hent hem on heizresse ful rowe. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sec. Nun's Pr. & T. 133 She.. Hadde next 
hire flessh yclad hire in an haire [v.r7. heyre, heire]. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 221/2  Hayyr, or hayre, ezlrcfum. 1530 
Pauscr. 228/2 Hay're for parfite men, Zay7ve. 1563 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 221, ilij yerdes of heire for 
thalter at vijd. the yerde. 1600-1 /oid. H1. 482 Ielpinge to 
carrie home yt haires y' were vsed by the Painters ijs. [See 
also Hair sd. 7.] 

y- 13-. Cursor JT. 29090 In askes and in hare [? orig. 
haire] and weping and vneses lair [?orzg. laire]. ¢ 1450 
-Vorm. in Wr.-Wilcker 725/25 //oc ciliciumn, a hare. 

Haire, obs. form of Arr. 

¢ 1340 Cursor Al. 19846 (Fairf.) Foure listis lunge Vn-to pe 
haire per-wip hit [a cloth] hange. 

Haired (héeid), a. Forms: see Ham sd. ff. 
arr sé. +-202.} Having hair ; covered with hair 
or hairs. Often with adj. prefixed, as dlack-haired, 
golden-hatred, long-haired. 

21380 Wyc ir IVs. (1880) 308 Pe sterre herid or beerdid. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 3780 A_tulke full faire, Blake horit. 
¢ 1400 Maunnev. (Roxb.) xvit. 78 In Ethiopy er 3ung childer 
white hared. 1548-77 Vicary Anat. v. (1888) 34 He that 
hath not his Browes heyred is not seemely. 1674 N. Cox 
Geutl. Recreat.\. (1677) 106 Crooked-leg‘d, and commonly 
short-hair'd. 1766 PENNANT Zoo/. (1768) I. 30 A good skin 
well haired is sold for a guinea. 1861 Hume tr. A/oguin- 
Tandon iW. 1. v. 149 Others are granulated or haired. 

+ Hai‘ren, ¢. Oés.exc. dial. Forms: 1 héren, 
4-5 heren, 4-6 heeren, 6 haren, hairne, 6-7 
hearen, 7- hairen .9 dia/.harren). [OE. hvren, 
*héren = OHG. hérin (MHG. Anrin, Ger. haren), 
MDu. harijn, harin (Du. haren): see HAR and 
-EN4,] Made or consisting of hair; hair-. 

971 Buickl. Hont. 221 He.-hine pa gezyrede mid herenum 
hrezle. cx1ooo Sax. Leechd. 1. 382 Wring Surh hxrenne 
clad. 1382 Wycuir Zev. xi. 32 Skynnes and heren shertes. 
1591 M’redowes Treas. (1595) F viijb, Strain it through an 
haren strainer. a@ 1605 Montcomerie Flyting w. Polwart 
462 An hairne tedder. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exenip. 1. 
Ad § 8. 117 More .. afflictive than his hairen shirt was 
to his body. 1690 W. WaLKER /diomat, Anglo-Lat. 385 
"Tis bolted through an hairen sack. a 1825 Forsy loc. £. 
Anglia s.v., ‘A harren brum’, is a hair broom. 

+ Hairester. Os. [f. Hain sé.+-ster.] A 
worker in horsehair. 

1415 Ordo Paginarumt in Vork Alyst. Introd. 25 Turnours, 
Hayresters, Bollers. 1422 /d¢d. no/e, Pagina de lez Turnors, 
Hayresters, et Bollers. 

Haireve, obs. form of Harxir, cleavers. 

Hair-grass. [After L. generic name Aira, 
with reference to the slender hair-like branehes. ] 
A name for grasses of the Linnzean genus Azra. 

1759 B. Stittincre. On Grasses Misc. Tracts (1762) 371 
To give such [names] as. approach as near as possible to 
the Latin names in sound where they could not be inter- 
preted.. Thus I have called the afra hair-grass, the Aromzs 
hrome-grass, etc. 1798 7rans. Soc. Arts XVI. 123 The 
grass it now produces (chiefly the aira or hair grass) is so 
hard and wiry. 1866 Treas. Bot. s.v. Afra, The tufted 
Hair-grass. .is one of the tallest-growing British grasses. 

Hairif, hayrif (héorif). Forms: 1 hegerife, 
4 hayrive, 5 hayryf, heyriff, haryffe (harryf), 
harofe, harife, 6 herif (haylif), haireve, 7— 
hariff, 8- hairough, 9 dza/. (see quots.). [OK. 
hegerife wk. fem, app. f. hege hedge + 77/e, of un- 
eertain meaning. Another OE. name was /eze- 
clife, {. clifan to cling, CLEAVE: see clife, clive 
under CLEAVERS.}] A widely-diffused popular name 
of Cleavers or Goose-grass, Galvum Aparine. 

c1ooo Sax. Leechd. 11. 66 Wudu weaxe and hegzerife 
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mecnuwa pa togedere. /did. 11. 78 Wyl on watere xs- 
crinde..hezerife, marubian ; bebe mid, & bat lic gnid mid 
pere hegerifan, /é7/. HHI. 38 Wyll in huteran bas wyrta 
elenan moran and hegerifan. a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 37/1 Rudea minor, hayrive. 14.. Now. in 
Wr.-Wilcker 712/20 tec uticella, hary fle. ¢ 1440 J’romp. 
Parv. 221/1 Wayryf, herbe (S. harryyf), subea vel rubia 
minor, et major dicttur madyr. c1440 41S. Lincoln A. i. 
17, If. 283 (lalliw.) Tak wormwod, or harofe, or wodehynde, 
and stamp it, and wrynge owt the jeuse. a 1g00 ATS. Sloane 
5, If. 29a Rubia intnor, Hayreff clyuer oper aron is like to 
wodruff, and be sed tuchid will honge in one is clobis. 1530 
Patscr. 228/2 Haylife an herbe. 1597 Grrarve //erbal 
App., Haireue is Cliuers. 1674 91 Ray N.C. Words, Jlariff 
and Catchweed, goose grasse |mispr. goose-grease], afa- 
rine. 1788 W. Marsuaur }‘orksh. Gloss., Jatrough, galium 
aperine, Cleavers. 1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 62 A dressing 
machine. . for separating cleavers, goose-grass, or hariff from 
wheat orharley. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Llairrough or Jlarif. 
1897 NIV. Linc. Gloss., [lairif. 1877 [Jolderuess Gloss., 
Jlairif, Llairup, Hatrtf. 1879 Miss Jackson Shrofsh. 
Word.bk., Hariffe. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Evviff. . llay- 
rough is another and possibly the correct form. 1883 //as/- 
shire Gloss., Hertiff. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Harif, hertf, 
1890 Gloucestersh. Gloss., llairt,, hartf, hariff, hariffe, 
hairtf, hatreve, 

Hairiness (hérinés’. [f. Hairy a. +-NEss.] 
The quality or state of being hairy or covered with 
hair; hirsuteness. 

1398 Trivisa Garth. De ©. Rv. xv. (1495 120 By the 
herynesse therof he defendyth the synewes of the chekes 
from colde ayre. 1578 Banistrr /J/ist. Afan 1x. 112 In 
the Hare such hearynes furthereth her swiftnes. 1665 
Hooke Aficroer. 146 Cover'd all over with a brown short 
hairiness. 1828 Blachkw. Mag. XN. 414 Old Father 
Pan, roaming in all his original hairiness in the forests. 

Hairing: see Iatr @. 

Hai‘rish, a. rare. [f. lLarrsd. + -1811.] Slightly 
or partially hairy; + hairy. of hair. 

1570 Gaulfrido and Barnardo le Vayne (N.). They teare 
their herish mantels grey. 1578 Lyte odocrs v1. itt. 658 The 
first kinde of Cistus . hath rounde rough: or hearishe stalkes. 


+ Hair-lace. Oé¢s. [f. Ham sé.4+ Lace.J A 
string or tie for binding the hair; a fillet, head- 
band; also, a fillet in Archit. 

a 1300 Land Cokayue 69 in F. FE. P. (1862) 158 Pe pilers 
- al harlas and capitale. a@1529 Sketton El. Runemnyng 
145 Some haue no herelace, Tbeyr lockes about theyr face. 
1s80 Stpnev Arcadia in. (1724) EI. 485 She took off her 
hairlace, and would have cut off her fair hair. 1698 I’ryver 
Ace. E. India & P. 20 About their Heads they wear an 
Hairlace..not to tie their Hair up, which is short enough ; 
but it may be, as our Dames m England, to keep the 
Wrinkles out of their Foreheads. 1738 Swirt Pol. Comzer- 
sat. 205 They say, a marry’d Woman has nothing of her 
own, but her Wedding-Ring and her Hair- Lace. 

Hairless (hé~slés). a. [f. arr sé. + -ess.] 
Without or destitute of hair; bald; glabrous. 

1ssz Hetoet, Heerles or without hcere, or hauing no heere, 
depilis. 1592 Suaks. Ven. & Ad. 487 The..sun.. Whose 
beams upon his hairless face are fix’d. 1611 Cotcr., /’elé.. 
pild, hairelesse, bauld. 1836-9 Top Cyc/. Anat, 11. 523/1 
In front this region is concave and hairless, 1883 19¢/ Cent. 
May 759 -\ toothless, hairless, slow-limbed animal. 

Henee Hai'riessness. 

1871 Athenrum 27 May 649 This marvellous people (of 
which hairlessness..is one i the masculine phenomena). 
1875 J. Hawruorne in Contemp. Rev. XXV. 556 His head 
is frites not to inention its hairlessness. 

Hairlet héestet). [f. Ham sé. + -Ler.J A 
small or diminutive hair. 

1862 Ad/ Vear Round 13 Sept.8 Mr. Samuelson .. adopts 
the belief that cach single hairlet on the fly's foot, serves as 
a sucking disc. 1881 Mivart Cat 287 A rod-like process, 
provided with long, slender hairlets. 

Hai‘r-like, ¢. [f. as prec.+ L1ke.] Like or 
resembling hair; finely drawn out like hair. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Fibrous. .full of hair-like threads, 
or strings. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 59 note, 
Thinly covered with hair-like feathers. 1892 Darly News 7 
May 2/8 Seeds. . winged or provided with hair-like processes. 

Hair-line. 

1. A line or rope made of hair. 

1731 Gray in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 33, 1 took a Piece 
of a Hair-Line, such as Linnen-Cloaths are dried on. 1870 
Duane Encyel. Rur. Sp. § 2946 In..hair lines, each hair in 
every link should be equally big, round, and even. 

2. A very thin or slender line, as the up-stroke of 
a written letter. Zo a hatr-line: toa nicety. 

1846 Worcester, Hair-/ine ..a very slender line. 1870 
Emerson Soc. § Solit., Work & Dass Wks. (Bohn) HI. 64 A 
carpenter swings his axe to a hair-line on his log. 1884 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 654 ‘2 The first hair-line of this letter. 

3. Printing. [Hatr-line letter: A very thin-faced 
type. generally used for letterings of mounts. 

1888 in Jacont Printer’s Vocab. 

Hair-lip, erroneous form of Hare-.ip. 


Hai‘r-lock. A lock of hair on the head. 

c1000 Hft. Gi. 526 (Bosw.) Hzr-loccas, crucinui, crines. 
1583 STanyHuRST /£xe7s 1. (Arb.) 28 Doune to the wynd 
tracing trayld her discheaueled hearlocks. 18z0 W. Tooke 
tr. Lucian 1. 493 Shore me of two of my hair-locks. 

Hairm, Hairn, obs. or dial. ff. Haru, Harn. 

Hairough, local form of Hairir. 

Hairpin, hai‘r-pin. A kind of pin used in 
dressing and fastening up the hair, fixing a head- 
dress, etc. 

1818 Topp s.v. //airneedle, The modern hairpin kept 
the hair in certain fanciful shapes. 1838 Dickens ch. 
Nick. xix, Kate was dressed to tbe very last hairpin. 1865 
Luspock Preh. Times 23 Many of the latter articles found 
in the Swiss lakes appear..to bave been hair-pins. 


HAIR-TRIGGER. 


Hair-powder. A scented powdcr made of finc 
flour or starch, uscd in the 18th c. for sprinkling 
the hair or wig in haiidressing; now seldom used 
except for men-scrvants. 

1663 Woon Life (O. H. S.) I. 475 To my barber for haire 
powder, 6d, 1800 Hexscutt in PArl. 7 rans. XC. 444, 1 
examined the focus cf light, by throwing hair-powder, with 
a puff, into the air. 1864 § Ksicut Passages Work. Life 
1, 220 Hair- powder had altogether gone out. 

Hai‘r-ring. A memorial fingcr-ring set with 
a small lock of hair. 

1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3229's An Ifair-Ring, set round at 
the top with Diamonds. 1709 Prior Cupid & Ganyinede 
23 Heaps of Hair Rings, and cypher'd Seals. 

Hair’s-breadth, hair’s breadth (hé12- 
bredp). The breadth of a hair; = 11ArRBREADTH. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. v. v. (1886) 80 Limits.. 
beyond the which they cannot passe one haires breadth. 
1638 Baker tr. Balcac's Lett, (vol. HL.) 31 Vhere is not a 
haires breadth of difference betweenethem. 1755 SMoLLETT 
Quix. (1803) I. 101, | am within a hair’s breadth of doubt- 
ing. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. aith Introd. § 3. 6 Our 
faith in the fact is not shaken « hair's-breadth. 

b. (See quots. 

1706 Puitisys, //atr’s-breadth, a Measure accounted 
aniong the Jews the 48 partofaninch. 1832 l.npLey /- 
trod. Bot, 400 A hair‘s breadth. .the twelfth part of a line. 

ec. allvth, or as adj.: Extremely narrow or close 
= TIAirBREADTH 2. 

1841 Catiin WV. Amer. Jud. (1844) 1. x. 72 Our chief con- 
versation was..hairs breadth escapes. 1850 RopERTsoN 
Serm, Ser. ti. iv (1864) 52 To draw some subtle hair’s- 
breadth distinction, 1868 Mitmas St. Pauls 120, 

Hair-shirt. A shirt made of haircloth, worn 
by aseetics and penitents. (Cf ILame.) 

1737 Pove Jor, Jipist. 1. i. 165 No prelate’s lawn, with 
hair shirt lin‘d, Is half so incoherent ay my mind. 1869 
Freeman Morm, Cong. UN. xii. 213 After her death..a 
hair-shirt was found on her. 

Sig. 1884 Pall Mall G. 16 Oct. 1/1 1f he had chafed less 
passionately: at the hair-shirt of existence. 

Hair-sieve (héoysi'vy. Forms: scc Harr and 
Sieve, A sieve with the bottom made of hair 
fincly woven ; usually for straining liquid. 

az100 Gerefa in Anglia (1886) 1X. 264 Hersyfe, ta:mes- 
pilan, fanna, etc. c1q420 Liber Cocorum 1862) 7 Porowgh 
a herseve luke pou hit sye. 1530 l’acscr. 230/2 Heer cyve, 
sas, 1769 Mrs. Rarracp Eng. Jlousekpr. 1778) 345 Drain 
them on a hair sieve. 1894 Witson Cycl. I’hotogr. 179 
Jlair sieve, a sieve with very fine meshes, used in ihe 
washing of gelatino-bromide’of silver emulsions. 

Hai-r-splitter. One who ‘splits hairs’ (Hair 
sb. 8j); one who makes minute or over-refined 
distinctions. 

1849 Croven Dipsychus 1 1. 42 A critical hair-splitter ! 
1853 Dr Quincey A ufobiog, Sk. Wks. 1. €o Not the cavilling 
hair-splitter, but, on the contrary, the single eyed servant 
of truth. 1857 Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) Il. 105 It 
is good to have hair-splitters and Jumpers. ote, Those 
who make many species are the splitters. 

Hair-splitting, v4/. st. The ‘splitting of 
hairs’; the making of ovcr-nice distinctions. 

1857-8 Sears Athau. 15 Metaphysical hair-splitting could 
hardly show the difference. 1874 H. R. Reynotns John 
hapt. ¥. i, 306 Vhe hair-splitting of logical Cath aee : 

Hai‘r-splitting, f//. a. ‘That ‘ splits hairs’ ; 
that makes ovcr-nice distinctions, ovcr-refining. 

18z0 T. Mitcurce Aristoph. 1. p.cxxxv, The hair-splitting 
niceties oflanguage. 1851 Mayne Reto Scalp JJ unt. xxxiv, 
Credit..for their hiir-splitting ingenuity. 1856 Oxats7ED 
Slave States 121 It takes a more hair-splitting mind, than 
negroes are generally endowed with, to think otherwise. 
1877 C. Getkire Christ Ivii. (1879) 602 Subjects for dispute 
to hair-splitting theologians. 

Hairst, Sc. form of Harvest. 


Hair-streak. In full, hatr-streak buiterfly : 
A butterfly of the genus 7hecla; so called from the 
fine streak-like markings on the wings of some 
species. 

1816 Kirpy & Sp. Extowtol. (1843) 1. 19 A small East 
Indian hair streak Butterfly (7hecla /socrates’. 1859 W.S. 
Coteman |¥oodlands (1862) 12 The only butterfly that 
really feeds on the Oak is the Purple Hair-streak. /d/d. 
45 The very: pretty though not brilliant Brown Hair Streak. 

Hai‘r-stroke. a ; 

1. A very finc line made in writing or drawing ; 
esp. a finc up-stroke in penmanship. 

1634 Peacnam Gent/, Exerc. 28 The veines..are made 
with two or three haire stroks wilh a fine touch of your 
pen. /éid., Drawing small haire strokes from the hip to the 
knee, 1642 Fetrer /Joly & Prof. St. v. x. 393 Those whoin 
matters of opinion varied from the Popes copie the least 
hair-stroke are condemned for Hereticks. 1781 Cowrer 
Let. 23 Apr., You can draw a hair-stroke where another 
man would make a blot as broad as a sixpence. 

2. Printing. The fine line at the top or bottom 
of a letter,a Ceripa. (Knight Dict. Alech. 1875.) 

Hairt, Sc. form of HEar?. 

Hair-trigger. A secondary trigger in a fire- 
arm, which acts by setting free a spring mechanism 
called the Za/r, and being delicately adjusted, re- 


leases the main trigger by very slight pressure. 

1830 E. Camrpett Dict. Alrl. Sc. 249 The hair trigger, 
when set, lets off the cock by the slightest touch; whereas 
the common trigger requires a greater degree of force. 1836 
T. Hook G. Gurney 11. 192 My pistol, which had the hair 
trigger set, went off. 1851 Ofc. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 353 
Double rifle..with single hair-trigger. 

Jig. 1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 23 Her laugh was 
bung on a hair trigger, to go off at every jest and fancy. 


HAIR-WORM. 


b. attrib.: see quots. Also hair-trigger 
flower, an Australian plant of the genus Sty/idium, 
having a very sensitive column of stamens, which 
move from side to side on the slightest touch. 


(Treas. Bot. 1866.) 

1886 Pall Mall G. 28 May 4/2 What is known in stage 
parlance as a lrair-trigger audience—an audience, that is, of 
play-goers experienced enough to recognize every delicate 
bit of acting or skilful contrivance of stage-management. 
1892 Fitzpatrick Secr, Service under Pitt xxi. 331 His temper 
was of as hair-trigger a character as the pistols which he 
carried. apt 

Hence Hai'r-triggered a., having a hair-trigger. 

1824 Scott S¢. Ronau's xii, There are your hair-triggered 
rifles, that go off just at the right moment. 

Hairum-scairum: see HARUM-SCARUM. 

Hairup, local form of ITarrir. 

Hair-worm (hée1wiim). A nematoid worm 
of the genus Gordz2s ; spec. G.aquaticus,a common 
inhabitant of ponds and rivers. (Sometimes applied 
to the Guinea-worm, Dracunculus medinens?s.) 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv. 65 Gnatworms, 
Acari, hairworms. 1752 Sir J. Hitt Hist. dni. 14 The 
Hair-Worm, called also the Guinea-Worm..This is the 
worm that. .gets into the flesh of the natives. 1802 Binctey 
Anim. Biog. (1813) 111. 404 The common hair-worm. The 
popular name of this worm originated in the notion, that it 
was produced from the hair of horses and other animals; a 
notion that is even yet prevalent among the lower classes. 

Hairy (hé-ri), a. Also 4 hari, heeri, 4-5 hery, 
4-6 heery, 6 hary, heary, (hearry), heyry, 6 7 
hairie, hayrie, -y. [f. Haut sd.+-y!.] 

1. Having much hair; clothed with hair; hirsute. 

@ 1300 Cursor AI. 8085 Pair armes hari wit hirpild hid War 
sette til elbous in pair side. 1388 Wvcnir Ger. xxvii, 11 
Esau my brother is an heeri man,and Y amsmethe. c 1400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 106 An hery skyn. 1576 Newton 
Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 68 The hotter of complexion 
therefore that every man Is.. the hayrier is his body. 1577 
B. Gooce Leresbach's Lush. 1. (1586) 128 His eares rough 
and heary. 1774Gotpsm. Nad. (17st. (1776) VINI1. 13 Cater- 
pillars .. are either simooth, or hairy. 1875 JoweTr (lato 
(ed. 2) IL}. 60 A bald man and a hairy man are opposed in 
a single point of view. 

b. trans. 

1609 HoLtanp 4mm, Alarcell. xxv. x. 280 They be called 
Coinets or hairie starres, for that .. by the flashing of fire 
from them, certaine haires seeme to be scattered. 1672-3 
MarveELe Ach. Transp. 1. 48 Wecall it (a Comet] an Hairy- 
star. 1697 Drvpen I izg. Georg. 1. 559 When Storms have 
shed From Vines the hairy Honours of their Head. 

ec. In spccific names of animals. //azry [Voobud 
(oobut,, Sc., a woolly-bear. 

1896 Suarre Birds Gt. Brit. 11. 11 On two occasions the 
Hairy Woodpecker is said to have occurred in the British 
Islands. 

2. Consisting of hair or of something rcscmbling 
hair; hair-like. Now rere. 

1535 CovERDALE Song Sol. vi. 5 Thy hayrie lockes are like 
a flocke of goates vpon y® mount of Galaad. 1593 Suaks. 
en. & Ad. 625 His brawny sides, with hairy hristles arm‘d. 
1634 Peacnan Gentd. £:xerc. 16 Vakea Broome stalke..chew 
it betweene your teeth till it..grow heary at the end like a 
pensill. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 98 Her Feathers 
are thready or hairy. 


b. Made of hair. 


1535 CovERDALE 2 Jace. x. 26 Gyrded with hayrie cloth 
aboute their loines. 1561 lacus tr. Budliuger on Apa. 
(1573) 94, Like an heery sacke which 1s wouen or made of 
heeres, 1632 Mitton /enservso 169 The hairy gown and 
mossy cell. 1712-14 Pore Rape Lockit. 25 With hairy springes 
we the hirds betray. 1878 C. Stanrorp Syid. Christ vii. 177 
Clad in hairy raiment such as prophets used to wear. 

3. Bot, Covered with short weak thin pubescence. 

1597 Gerarve /ferbal t. xiv. § 2. 16 Hairie grasse .. is 
small and little, and rough or hairielikea goate, 1671 Grew 
Anat, Plants \. i. § 45 Yhough the proper leaves are often 
hairy, yet these are ever smooth. 1776 WtrHeErinc Brit. 
Plants (179611. 150 Styles 2, reflected, hairy. 1884 Bowrr & 
Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 70 Vhey preponderate in very 
hairy plants. 

b. In the spccific names of plants: sce quots. 

1597 [see prec.]. 1796 WitHerinc Bott. Plants (ed. 3) HL. 
118 Hairy Rest-barrow. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. VI. 
41 Hairy Sedge. 

4. Comb,, as hairy-armed, -clad, -cared, -filred, 
heeled, -legged, -loched, -looking adjs.; also 
hairy-back, a fish of the family 777chonotid ; 
hairy-crown, hairy-head, species of Merganser. 

1530 Patscr. 315/1 Heary locked that hath syde lockes, 
chenelu. cx161x SytvesteR Du Lartas u. iv. ut. Schisme 
1039 Fasting hairy-clad. 1797 Brwick Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 
291 Covered with hairy-looking feathers. 1888 G. Trum- 
Butt Names Birds 69 In. .Cabinet of Nat. Hist., Vol. LIL., 
1833, the present species [A/erganser serrator| 1s referred 
to as Hairy-crown. (did. 74 Hairy-head, name in New 
Jersey of the Hooded Merganser. 1894 Forses Dlonkeys 1. 
52 The Hairy-eared mouse-lemur, Chirogale trichotis. 1896 
Lypexker Koy. Nat. I1ist. V, 392 The remarkable fishes 
known as hairy-backs. . distinguished from thelast (Cepodidz)] 
by the jugular position of the pelvic fins, which are in front 
of the pectorals. 

Hais, Sc. form of hoase, Woarse a. 

Haise, obs. form of fas (see HAVE v.). 

Haist, etc., obs. Sc. forms of Haste, etc. 

Hait, heit (hz't), 7¢. Forms: 4 hayt, haite, 
heyt(e, 5 hyte, 6-7 haight, 8- hait. (Cf. Ger. 
hott!} A word of encouragement or command 
given to horses to urge them forward; in some 
dialects, to turn them to onc side or the other. 
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€1386 Cuaucer Friar’s T. 245 The Cartere smoot and 
cryde as he were wood, Hayt (v.7*. buite, heyt] Brok, hayt 
Scot, what spare ye for the stones? /érd. 263 Heyt now 
quod he. ¢1460 Yowneley Alyst, (Surtees) 9 Harrer, 
Morelle, iofurthe, hyte, And let the ploghe stand. a@ 1577 
GascoiGNE Flowers Wks. (1587) 101 His thought sayd 
Haight, his silly speech cryed Ho. 1614 Corey [Vits, 
Fits & Fancies (N.) Saying to his asse by tbe way.. 
Haight, beast, and on a God's name. a@18z5 Forsy Voc. 
E. Anglia, Hait-wo, a word of command to horses in 
a team, meaning, ‘ go to the left’; for zo, in this case, is 
not stop, but go, 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. 
s. v. Waegoner’s words to horses, Vhe waggoner, standing 
to the left of his horses, would address. .the Pin-horse and 
Shafter alike: ‘Haw-woop’..come towards; ‘Heit’ go 
from me. The whole team: ‘Woo’..stop. 

Hence Hait v. zztr., to cry ‘hait’. 

2c 1690 Bagford Ball. (Ball. Soc.) 757 And Carters for the 
sport left Ho and Haiting. 

Hait, obs. form of Hatz, Hicutr, Hot, Hore. 

Haith (hap. zt. Sc. A quasi-oath: a defor- 
mation of Fazth! 7? faith! 

1724 Ramsav Gentle Sheph.\. ii. sp. 3 Haith, lasses, ye’re 
no blate. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 149 Haith, lad, ye little 
ken about it. 1871 C. Gispon “ack of Gold xi, Haith, 
lass, he'll gar you sorry some day. 

Haiver, Haivin, obs. ff. Haver, Haven. 

Haji, hajji: see Hanst. 

Hake, obs. form of Hack v.! 

Hake (h2ik), 54.1 Also 6 haake, 8 hack. 
[Known only from 14th (?) or 15th c. ; origin un- 
certain. Mod. Norw. has hatefisk, lit. ‘ hook- 
fish’, applied to fish, as the salmon or trout, with 
a hooked undcr-jaw. ] 

1. A gadoid fish, AVerlucius vulgaris, resembling 
the cod. Also extended to the genus Alerlucius. 

(a 1310 in Wright Lyric 7”. vili. 31 Alle heo lyven from last 
of lot, ant are al hende ase hake in chete.] c¢ 1430 Lypc. 
Alin. Pocis (Percy) 201 (Matz.) Hire skyn is tendyr for to 
towche, As of an howndfyssh or of an hake. 1555 Epen 
Decades 273 Afysshe..whiche we caule haddockes or hakes, 
1573 80 Baret Adv. H1 Haake, fish, Pagrus vel Pagurus. 
1624 Cart. Suitn Pirginia vi. 212 Ilake you may haue 
when the Cod failes in Summer. 1 Pennant Zool, 1Y3. 157 
The hake is in England esteemed a very coarse fish. 1880 
Gunxtuer Fishes 542 The ‘ Hake’ is found on both sides 
of the Atlantic .. to a length of four feet. It is caught in 

reat numbers, and preserved as ‘Stock-fish’, 1885 J. S. 

Sincstry Stand, Nat. /tist. 111. 275 The popular name 
current in England is hake, but in the United States the 
prefix ‘silver’ is generally added, to distinguish it from the 
species of Phycis..1t is also frequently called whiting, New 
England whiting. or Old England hake. ; 

b. Applied to other gadoid fish, esp. to spccies 
of the genus P/yc?s found on the coast of North 


America, and to the New Zealand Lotella rhacinus. 
1871 Hutton Fishes N. Zealand 116 No. 74 (Lotetla 
vhacinus)..has been termed the Hake. 1883 Cassed/'s Nat. 
Hist, V. 274 The greater Fork Beard or Forked Hake..a 
rare fish in British seas, but ranges round the European 
coasts and into the Mediterranean. 1885 J. S. Kincs- 
Ley Stand. Nat, Ifist. }11. 273 Three species are common 
along the eastern American coast, PAycis chuss, Phycis 
fenuts,and Phycis regins., The first two are of some econo- 
mical importance .. they are gencrally known as bakes. 

2. transf. (See quots.) 

1855 Roninson Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘A greedy hake’, 
a grasping discontented person. 1876 J/id. Yorksh. Gloss., 
Make. .also, a grasping, covetous person. 

8. attrik.and Comh., as hake-broil, fishery, -hook ; 
hake’s dame, an English fish, Phycis blennioides ; 
also called forkbeard, forked hake. 

1864 Coucn Fishes Brit. Ist. 1M. 125 Greater Forkbeard. 
Hake'’s Dame, Forked Hake, Goat fish. 1865 WrittiER 
Snowbouud 244 The hake-broil on the driftwood coals. 
1895 BickeRDYKE Sea-F ishing (Badm. Libr.) 390 There are 
important hake fisheries in Irish waters .. and also off 
Devon and Cornwall. /éfd. 152 A large hake hook. 

Hake, 54.2 dial. [prob. a. ON. haki (Sw. hake, 
Da. hage) hook; cf. also MDu. hake, Du. haak, 
also mod.Ger. akex hook. In OE. haca occurs 
only as a gloss of ‘ pesstlus ’ bolt (Zp7nal/ G/.803°.] 

1. A hook, esp. a pot-hook. 

(The sense in the first quot. is very doubtful.) 

1488 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. 1. 105 For cordis and hakkis 
and ryngis to hyng vp the claythis. 1706 Pintiirs (ed. 
Kersey), Hake, a Pot-hook. 1795 Chrou. in Ann. Keg. 31 
The tea-kettle, and the hake on which it was suspended. 
1806 Bioomrietp Wild Flowers, The llorkey vii, On went 
the boilers, till the hake Had much ado to bear ’em. @ 1825 
Forsy Voc, E. Auglia, Hake, a potltook. 

2. The draught iron of a plough; = Cors 3. 

1787 W. Marsnatt £. Norfolk (1795) Gloss., Hakes, sb. pl. 
the copse or draught-irons of a plow. 1846 Fraud. K. Agric. 
Soc. VII. 1. 34 One end being fastened to the ‘ hake ' of the 
plough, and the other to the top of the coulter. 1863 
Morton Cycl. Agric. 11. 720-7 (E.D.S.) Make (Suf.), the 
dentated iron head of a plough. 

Hake, haik, 54.3 [Known only from 1Sth c. ; 
derivgtion obscure : possibly from the root 4ak- of 
HWatcu and Heck, if not merely a dialectal varia- 
tion of the latter. It appears to be the prevalcnt 
form for sense 1 (which also occurs as Hack 
sb.* 4); in the other senses it seems to be merely 
a by-form of hack and heck.] 

1. A wooden frame suspended from the roof for 
drying cheeses; a wooden frame on which fishes 


are dried ; a wooden frame for holding plates. Sc. 
_ 1768 Ross Helenore 77 A hake was frae the rigging hang- 
ing fu’ Of quarter kebbocks, tightly made and new. 1880 


HAKEEM. 


J. Sketton Cruiket Meg xiii. 145 Plates suspended in a 
haik above the dresser, 1891 A. MattHew Pocits § Songs 
24 Hung like haddocks on a hake. 1895 A7onth Sept. 53 The 
hake was a triangle of wood studded with nails, and from 
every nail there hung a haddock. 

2. A frame for drying bricks ; =Hack sé.2 3. 

1840 Fral. R. Agric. Soc. }. wt. 352 They [tiles] are 
placed one upon another on the Avkes or piles in the sheds 
till placedinthekiln. 1843 Zé7d, 1V. 1. 371 Set them to dry 
on frames (provincially termed /akes), covered with cloth, 
supported on iron standards. 

atirib. 1886 W. A. Harris Techu. Dict. Fire Insur, 
Hake-houses, air-drying sheds, for bricks. 

3. A rack for cattle to feed at; = HEcK. 

1863 Morron Cyct. Agric. 1. 720-7 (E. D. S.) Hecks or 
Hakes (Lothiaus), sparred boxes for holding fodder for 
sheep. 189: H. SrerHens Bk. Fara 11. 387 Haiks to 
be fitted over troughs in byres and in cattle-courts. 

4. A latticed framework in a mill-race or the 
like to prevent anything but the water from pass- 
ing through; =HEck. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 26 Sept. 2/2 At the ‘ backwater hakes’” 
adjoining these mills the workmen sometimes break a bar 
or two, and the salmon coming from the sea get into the 
dam and are secured in very large numbers. 

+ Hake, 54.4 Obs. Also 6 hack(e, hag(g, 7 
haque. [app. an abbreviation of haguebul, hag- 
but, originally in half-hake or demi-hake =half 
hackbut, applied to a fircarm of shorter length 
than the hackéut. It would appear that for this 
the simple hake, hagze, or hag was soon substituted.] 
A short fire-arm uscd in the 16th c. . 

¢ 1538 (see Hatr-wake]. 1541 [see Demi-uake]. 1548 
Act 2 & 3 Edw. Vi, c. 14 An Acte was inade in the 
(33rd] yere of the late Kinge .. for some libertye to 
shoote in Handegonnes hakes and hacquebuytes. 1556 J. 
Hevywoop Spider & F. lii. 22 Daggs, handgoons, hakes, 
hagbussers, culuerins, slings. 1607 CowkLL Jxterfr., 
Haque is a handgunne of about three quarters of a yard 
long. 1656 in Brount Glossogr. 

Hake, haik (hék), 56.5 Sc. and north. dial. 
[f. HIAKE v1] (See quots.) 

@ 1529 SKELTON Col. Cloute 252 Howe some synge Leta- 
bundus At euery ale stake, With, welcome hake and make, 
1825 JamtEson, //aik, aterm used to denote a forward, tattling 
woman, 1828 Craven Dial., Hakes, a lounging idle fellow. 

Hake, haik (hzik), v.! Sc. and dzaé. [Origin 
obscure : cf. Dn. ake to long, to hankcr.] 

1. zutr. ‘To go about idly from place to place.’ 

¢31450 Henxrvson Alor. Fad. 73 The caller cryed; How, 
haike vpon hight, Hald draught, my dowes. 1674-91 Ray 
N.C. Words 34 To Hake, to sneak or loiter. 1703 THorESBY 
Lett. to Ray(U.D.S.B. 17) A haking fellow, an idle loiterer, 
1811 Wittan IV. Riding Gloss., Lfaik, hake, to lounge, to 
loiter. 1828 Craven Dial., Hake, to go about idly. .about 
is generally added. 1855 Ropinson H/hitby Gloss., Lo hake, 
to lay wait for news; to ‘go haking about’, prying. 

2. intr. To go, advance; ‘to tramp, trudge or 
wend one’s way: the act implies considerable exer- 
tion or cndurance’ (Jam. Szpf/.). 

c14s0 Henryson Mor. Fab, 32 The Muske, the little 
Mouse with all her might, With haste shee haked vnto 
that hill of hight. c1475 Kauf Coflzear 644 In that hardy 
in hy, he baiket to that hall For to wit gif Wymondis 
wynning was thair. a18z5 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Hake, 
to toil; particularly in walking...‘ He bas been haking and 
hattering all day long’. 

3. trans. To urge ; to pester. 

1855 Roninson Iihitbhy Gloss. s.v.,‘He hakes my very 
heart out.” 1892 M. C. Morris Vorksh. folk-t. 319 
To hake is to follow with inquiries, to annoy, to pester, to 
hurry on. ‘Hake ’em away!’ i.e. urge them on almost 
faster than they are able to go. 

Hake, v.2 [f. [lake 54.7] 
hake. Hence Ha‘king wb/. sb. 

1895 J. BickerDYKE Fishing (Badm., Libr.) xiii. 390 The 
bakeing season is principally in the autumn and winter. 

\| Hakea (hé-k7\4). Lot. [mod. Bot. L.: from 
name of Baron Hake.] A large genus of pro- 
teaccous plants, consisting principally of tall 
shrubs, found in Australia and Tasmania. 

1849 C. Sturt Exfedit. C. Australia \. 353 The shrubs 
for the most part consisted of hakea and mimosae, 188z 
Garde 10 June 398/1 Banksias and Hakeas are numerous. 

Haked, hacot (he-kéd, hekat). dia/. Forms : 
1 hacod, heced, hecid, 7 hacot, 8 hackhead, 
haget,8-9 haked. [OE. hacod, hiced = OS. hacud, 
OHG. hahhit, hehhit (MIG. hechet, hecht, G. 
hecht’, prob. from the root of WGer. *hakjan, 
OHG. hecken, to stick, picrce: cf. the other names 
pike, ged, ¥r. brochet.) A fish, the pike: usually 
applied to a large sort of pike. 

«700 Epinal Gloss. 660 Alugil, hecid. _a 800 Ef. Gloss. 
Hecid. «800 Corpus Gloss. 1342 Alugil, huced. ¢ 1000 
fEveric Collog.in Wr.-Wiilcker 94 /Elas and hacodas, mynas 
and aleputan. c¢10g0 Voc, Ibid. 443/32 Mugil, hacod, odde 
heardra. a 1667 Skinner Etyutol. Ling. Aungl., Hakot, 
occidentalibus adhuc usitatum, 1720 T. Cox d/agua 
Britaunia VW, 1053/1 Pikes of a wonderful Bigness, which 
they call Hakeds. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Lng. 107 
The neighbonring Meers abound with Fowl and Fish, 
Eels, Pikes, Hackheads, &c. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 56 
In Rumsey mere. .are. large Pikes which they call Hagets. 
1847 Hatuiwett, Haked, a large pike. Camdbr. a 

|Hakeem, hakim (hik7'm). Oriental. 
Forms: 7 hackeem, hackin, 7-9 hakim, 8-9 


hakim wise, 


intr. To fish for 


hakem, 9 hakeem. [Arabic 


learned, philosopher, physician, f. fatama to 


HAKE’S-TOOTH. 


exercisc authority, in deriv. conj. to know, be wise or 
learned.] A physician or doctor, in Mohammedan 
countries and in India. 

[x585 TI. Wastincton tr. Mcholiy’s Vey. wi. xii. 93 
The common Phisitions which the Turkes call Echim.) 
1638 Sir I. Hersert /rav. (ed. 2) 234 Whe Doctors are 
nam'd //ackeems. 1662 J. Davirs tr. Olearius’ Voy. Am- 
éass, V. 220 He brouzht along with him his //ahim, or 
Physician. 1845 Stocqueter //andbk. Brit. India \1854) 
308 Many ignorant dakecis who impose. .upon the dense 
population of that locality. 1884 Browninec Ferishtah, 
Famity 51 Why, his reason chimed Right with the Hakim’s, 

Hakeney, Hakern, obs. ff. Hackney, ACoRN. 

Hake’s-tooth. [f. lake sd.1+ Toorn.] The 
tooth-shell, Dertaltun. 

1731 Cart. W. Wricteswortu 37S. Log-bk. of the’ Lyell’, 


18 June, The Soundings Ked Sand with Hakes tecth. 1881 
Hamersty .Vaval Encyel., lake's Teeth, a term for 


Dentalinm, a species of shell-fish whose presence in the 
British Channel serves as a guide to pilots in foggy weather. 
Also applied to some of the deep soundings in the Channel. 

Haketon(e, obs. form of IlaqueTox, Acton. 
Hakille, obs. form of IIAck Le, 

|| Hakim (hakim). Orfenta/. Also 7 haccam, 
hackame, hackum, 8 hackham. [Arabic 

lo Adkim governor, f. hakama to exer- 
cise authority.] A judge, ruler, or governor, in 
Mohammedan countries and in India; the adminis- 
trative authority in a district. 

1615 Bepwett Arab. Trudg., The Haccams ofttimes are 
men of meaner degree, 1713 Ocktey Acc. Karbary 105 
Married the next Day by a Priest or Hackham. 1811 
Niebuhr's Trav. Arab. xxii. in Pinkerton Voy, X. 37 
(Stanf) I applied to the Hakim or judge of the village, 
1866 Sir A. Lyace Verses in India, Old Pindarce (1889) 3 
‘Then comes a Settlement Hakim, to teach us to plough 
and to weed. 

Hakim, var. of Hakrem. 

+ Ha‘king. 0é. A kind of net, or apparatus 
with net attached, used for taking sea-fish. 

1602 Carkw Cornwall 30a, For the Haking, certain 
stakes are pitched in the Ose at low water, athwart some 
Creeke, from shore to shore, to whose feete they fasten 
anet. /6d., Of round fish.. The generall way of killing 
these..is by Weares, Hakings, Saynes, Tuckes, and 
Tramels. /dfd., The tramel..serueth to such vse as the 
Weare and Haking. 

Hal, obs. f. Liatr, ITALL; pa. t. of Hete v,! 

|| Halachah, halakah halaka. Also 
halacha, -aka. [Heb. axa Adlakah | pl. hdhikoth) 
that which one walks by, f. 420 Ad/ak to walk.] 

A legal decision regarding a matter or case for 
which there is no direct enactment in the Mosaic 
law, deduced by analogy from this law or from the 
Scriptures, and included as a binding precept in 
the Mishna, 

1856 EturenipGe Ferus. & Tiberias 182 /lilkatha, or 
Flalaka,the ultimate conclusion on a matter debated; hence- 
forth constituting arule of conduct ; from /a/ad, ‘to walk’. 
1881 W.R. Smitu Old Test. in Few. Ch. iii. 13 Halacha 
was legal teaching, systematized legal precept. 1882 Far- 
RAR £arly Chr. [. 555 He was met by Rabbi Eliezer in the 
street of Sepphoris, and gave to the Rabbi a Halacha, or 
legal decision, which pleased him, on Deut. xxiii. 19. 

Hence Hala‘chie a., of, pertaining to, or relating 
to the Halachah. Hatla‘chist, one who deduces 
laws from the Bible. 

1856 ETHERIDGE Jers. & Tiberias 428 An entire syste- 
matic discourse. .onan halakic thema. 1878 Academy 606/1 
A great Halakhic teacher in Castille at the time of the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Spain. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 
I. $73 Whe Jewish Halachists, who spend their whole lives 
in torturing strange inferences out of Levitic regulations. 


|| Hala‘leor. Last /ndies. Forms: 7halalchor, 
holacueur, holencor, alchore, $ halla-, hali- 
chore, hollocore, 9 hallalcor. [Persian (Urdii) 


yy> Jk falitkhor, f. Arab. Js a thing reli- 
giously lawful orindifferent + Pers, jo >> khitr-dan 


to eat.] One of the lowest and vilest class in 
Persia, India, etc., to whom everything is lawful 
food. 

1662 J. Davtrs tr. J/andelslo’s Trav. 59 One of those 
Holacueurs, who are wont to march in the head of the 
Caffilas. and serve instead of ‘Trumpeters. 1696 OvincTon 
Voy. Surat 382 (Y.) The Halalchors..are another Sort of 
Indians at Suratt, the most conteinptible. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
£. /ndia & P.28 As base as the Holencores. 1786 Burns Let. 
to R. Atken Oct., Those misguided few..who joined, to use 
a Gentoo phrase, the ‘hallachores’ of the human race. 
1788 Burkr Sf. agst. IV. Hastings Wks. X111. 323 He is 
wholly driven from all honest society... He becomes an 
Halichore. 1812 Marta Granam Frul. Restd. /udia 311Y.) 
For the meaner offices we have a Hallalcor or Chandela 
(one of the most wretched Pariahs). 

Halas, obs. var. ALAS, zn¢. 

c1seo Melusine xxxvii. 298 ‘Halas, Melusyne’, sayd 
Raymondin. .‘now haue I lost you for euer’. 1610 Hottann 
Camden's Brit, (1637) 296 [t of Edward King (halas) our 
Hector, wailes the death. 

Halatinous (hale'tinas), a. [f. Gr. dddriv-os 
made of salt, f. GAs salt: see -0US.] Saline, salt. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Halation (halz'‘Jan). Photogr. [irreg. f. HaLo 
+-ATION.] The term used to denote the spreading 
of light beyond its proper boundary in the negative 


28 


image upon the plate, producing local fog around 
the high lights, or those portions of the picture 
which arc brighter than the rest of the image 


(Cycl. Photogr.). 

1859 G. W. Perry in Fron. Photegr. Soc. Lond. 15 Nov., 
(The phenomenon] to which, until a hetter one is found, 1} 
have applied the term halation. 1881 A ¢heneum No. 2326. 
857 Papers read: ‘ Halation’, by Capt. Abney. This was 
shown not to arise from any turbidity in the glass, but from 
light being reflected from the hack of the plate. 


Halberd, halbert he'lbaid, -ait), 56. 
Forms: 5 haubert, 6 hauberd e, hal-, hawbart, 
holber, halbearde, 6-7 holberd‘e, 7 hol-,hould- 
b(ejard, holbert, harbert, hallbard, halbar, 6- 
halbard, -berd, 7- -bert. [a. OF. /ale-, hallebard 
(1sth ¢.), alabarde (14th c.) (=Pr., Sp., It. ala- 
barda, ad. MY1G. helmbarde, mod.G. and Du, 
helleharde, of which the second element is OHG. 
barta ‘Ger. barte, OIG. barda \MDu. bacrde 
broad-ax, deriv. of OTeut. *dardo-2 beard. For 
the first clement, two derivations have been sug- 
gested; (1) the very rare MIG. elm, Aalm handle, 
as if ‘handled broad-ax ’, | 2\ Ze/m helmet, with the 
sense ‘ax forsmashing helmets’. The latter is, on 
vhonetic and other grounds, approved by Kluge, 
and by I)armesteter. Formerly pronounced hgl-.] 

1. A military weapon, especially in use during the 
15th and 16th centuries; a kind of combination of 
spear and battle-ax, consisting of a sharp-edged 
blade ending in a point, and a spear-head, mounted 
on a handle five to seven fect long. 

1495 Act 11 //en. V//, c. 63 Preamb., Armours Defen- 
sives, as.. Bowes Pilles Hauberts. 1497 -Vaval Accts. 
Hen, VI7 (1896) 99 Halberdes of flaunders making ,. cxx. 
Halberdes of London making..x. Ilalherdes of the forest of 
Denon..!x. 1530 Pat scr. 228/2 Halbarde, daleharde. Jbudl. 
229/2 Hauhberde,a weapen. a 1541 Wyattin Sotledls Vise. 
(Arb.) 87 No. Sergeant with mace, with hawbart, sword, nor 
knife. 1567 Turperv. /’0ems in Chalmers Zug. /'oets 1. 
§83,’2 For push of pike, for holbers stroke. 1589 Pasguils 
Ret, 8 To bende euery man the point of his Holberde at 
her. 1630 Wapswortu Prégr. vill. 89 Hee ..committed mee 
to the custody of foure souldiers armed with Houldbeards. 
1647 CLARENDON //ist. Reb, vi. § 280 He was slain by a 
blow with a halbert on the hinder part of his head. 1664 
Klodden /. vii. 71 Some did in hand their holberds hent. 
1720 Oze1.1. | ertot's Kom. Rep. \.1.24 The Offensive [Arms] 
were the Javelin, the Pike or Halberd, and the Sword. 
1855 Macactay /list. ng, IIb. 375 This wall. the soldiers 
defended desperately with musket, pike, and halbert. 

b. As denoting the rank of a sergeant. 

1749 Firtoinc Tom Yones vit. xi, He.. had .. so well in- 
gratiated himself with his officers, that he had promoted 
himself toa halbert. 1796 Grose Dict. uly. Tongue s.v A 
weapon carried bya serjeant of foot. To get a halhert; to 
be appointed a serjeant. 1853 Stocqurtrk Jit. Encycl. 
s.v., Old halberd \s a familiar term formerly used in the 
British army, to signify a person who had..risen to the 
rank of a commissioned officer. 

+e. (See quot. 1796.) Obs. 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 388 The plaintiff received 300 lashes 
with a cat-o’-nine-tails at the halberts, under colour of the 
sentence of a court-martial. 1796 Grose Dict. Vuly. 
Tongue s.v., To be brought to the halberts; to he flogged 
ala militaire: soldiers of the infantry, when flogged, being 
commonly tied to three halberts, set up in a triangle, with 
a fourth fastened across them. 1824 Macavuray Gt, Law- 
suit Misc. Writ. (1889) 55 My old uncle .. would have had 
some of them up to the halberts. f 

+ 2. transf. A soldier armed with a halberd ; a 
halberdier. Ods. 

1577-87 HouinsHep Chron. ITI. 1402/1 Foure thousand 
men..the greater part whereof were shot [=gunners], the 
other were pikes and halberds. 1603 Hottann Plutarch’s 
Mor. 1223 Ywo halberds of Archias guard knocked at the 
outward gate. 

3. (See quot.) ? Ods. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Halbert, among farriers..is a 
piece of iron, an inch broad, and three or four inches long, 
soldered to the toe of an horse’s shoe, that jets out before; 
to hinder a lame horse from resting or treading on his toe. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as halberd-bearer, -length, 
-staff,; halberd-headed a., halberd-shaped a. 
Bot. (of leaves’, shaped like the ax of a halberd; 
halberd-shoe (see sense 3); halberd-weed, the 
West Indian shrub \eurolena lobata. 

1775 Fretcuer Script. Scales . § 17 Wks. 1795 V. 267 
To rank him with an “halbert-bearer. 1866 / reas. Bot., 
*Halbert-headed, abruptly enlarged at the base into two 
diverging lobes, like the head of a halbert. 1571 Diccrs 
Pantom, 1. xix. Fjb, Vhe distance betwene GE 30 *hal- 
berde lenghtes. 1796 WituerinG Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IE. 
587 Leaves egg-shaped ..1 have not seen any *halberd- 
shaped. 1880 Grav S/ruct. Bot. iii. § 4. 96 Leaves are 
Hastate or Halberd-shaped, when the lobes, at the base, 
point outwards. 1727-51 CHamBERS Cycé. s. v., *Halbert- 
shoes. .constrain a lame horse to tread, or rest, on his heel. 
1756 P. Browne Famasca 315 The *Halbert-weed .. gene- 
rally rises to the height of four or five feet. 

Hence Ha‘Iberded a., armed with 4 halberd. 

ax1800 Loyal Songs (Mason), The halberted train. 1841 
Borrow Zincali 1. 1. § 1. 41 The halberded bands of the city. 

Halberd, v. rave. [f. prec. sb.] “rans. To 
slash with a halberd. 

1874 Droll Storics fr. Abbeys Tonraine 11 At the risk of 
having his body halberded by the soldiers, 

Halberdier (helbaidi1). Also 6 holbarder, 
hal-, holberder, halberdear, 6-8 halbard(i)er, 
7 halbertere, -tier, halbeerter, holberteer, 7~8 


HALCYON. 


halberdeer, -teer, 8 9 halbadier, 9 hallebar- 
dier. [a. OF. hale-, hallebardier (= Sp. alabar- 
dero, It. akibardrere), {. halebard IVALBERD : see 
-ten.] A soldicr armed with a halberd; spec. a 
member of certain civic guards carrying a halberd 
as a badge of office. 

1648 Hatt Chron., Edi. /V, 227 Horsemen, Lesyde a 
great number of Lanceknightes and Ialberders. 1589 Iv 
Jastruct. 73 The Walbardiers maye also fight better in a 
prease then the Pikemen. 1589 /’asguils Net. Bb, The 
big bodied Holberders that guarde her Maiestie. 1621 (. 
Saspys Ozdd's Vet. Vv. (1626) 9 Yet Perseus would not ven- 
ture to inuade The Halbertere Eritheus with lus blade, 
1649 C. Warker //ist. /udcepend. u. 87 The King was 
brought to the Bar by Colonell Hacker with Halberdeers. 
1684 Lond. Gas. No. 1956/4 Several Constables, Holberteers 
and Inhabitants waited their coming. 1760 72 tr. Fran & 
Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) It. 49 "Vhe company of halbadiers 
bringing up the rear. 1855 Macavray /list. Eng. IV. 4 
The royal coach, escorted by an army of halberdiers. 

Hence Halberdie‘red a., attended by hall erdicrs. 
a 1882 Sir R. Curistison A utobjog. (1885) 1.11. 33 The Town 
Council of the city, robed and halberdiered, walked from 
the gate to the hall. 

Ha lberdman. Also Ha‘l- 
berdsman. 

1595 Duncan Appendix Etymol, (E.D.S , Satelles,a hal- 
bert man, 1633 Suirtey Lird tn Cage (Fairholt), * You are 
one of the guard?’ ’ -\ poor halbert-man, sir” 1638.5/. S/ar 
Chamber at Censure of Bastwicke, etc. 30 Yhe Halbertmen 
standing round about. 1867 Mottey Netherl. II]. 96 
Pikemen as well as halberdsmen carried rapiers. 

Halbergit, var. ILABERJECT. 

Halboie, obs. form of I1sutBoy. 

+ Halch,v. Obs. exc.dia/. Forms: 4 halche’n, 
6-9 halch, gy </a/. halsh. [In senses 1 and 2 app. 
a dial. vartant of IIALSE v.! and v2; whether sense 
3 has arisen out of these is not certain.) 

tl. frans. Yo clasp in one’s arms, cmbrace; 
=HALse v.2 1, Obs, 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Aut, 939 He hym punkked proly, & ayer 
halched oper. ‘ ; 

+b. zr. Yo hang wfon in embracing, throw 
one’s arms zpon. Obs. 1? psendo-archaism.) 

¢1650 Varr. Gawaine 65 in Furniv. Peny Folio 1. 110 To 
halch vpon him, King Arthur, this lady was full faine. 

+2. ¢rans. To hail, salute. greet; = FALSE v.! 3. 

1515 Scot. Mield 52 in Chetham JMWise. 1}, When he 
heard how unkindly his to@nes they were halched, He 
piked him to Parice, for thinges that might happen. c 1650 
Earle Westmorland 27 in Furniv. Percy Foti 1. 301 The 
Lord Hume halched then right soone, saying, ’ banished 
men, welcoine to inee !" i 

3. To fasten, tie, knot. Now dial. 

13. Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1853 Pat half his armes per vnder 
were halched in be wyse Of a kyngez capados. /did. 657 
Nowe alle pese fyue sype3, forsope, were fetled on pis 
kny3t, & vchone halched in oper, pat non ende hade. /byd. 
1832 For quat gome so is gorde with pis grene lace, While 
he hit hade hemely halched aboute. 1828 Craven /iail,, 
Halsh, to tie, to fasten, to knot. 1869 Lonsdale (rloss., Hlalch. 

+Haleydon. 04s. [An incorrect form of 
halcyon, prob. influenced by L. a/cedo kinglisher,] 

=Hatcyon 1. Ifence + Haleydo-nian a. [cf. L. 
alcedonia the halcyon days], calm, tranquil. 

1611 Corvat Crudities 389 It enioyeth great peace and a 
very halcedonian time. 1647 A. Ross JV/use's ee vill. 
(1675) 145 The Halcyons or Halcydons were said, | think, 
to he begot of Lucifer. i 

Halcyon hie'lsian, hzelfian),sd.and 2, Forms: 
4 alceon, alicion, 6 alcion, halsion, 6-7 halcion, 
7 alcian, 6- aleyon, halcyon. [a. L. halcyon, 
more properly a/cyor, a. Gr. ddxvwy kingfisher. 

The spelling aa- /a/-, is supposed to have arisen out of 
the fancy that the word was f, aA-+ sea+«vwe conceiving, 
connected with the fahle that the halcyon broods upon her 
nest floating on the calm sea in the ‘ halcyon days ‘.] 

A, sd. 

1. A bird of which the ancients fabled that it 
bred about the time of the winter solstice in a nest 
floating on the sea, and that it charmed the wind 
and waves so that the sea was specially calm 
during the period ; usually identified with a species 
of kingfisher, hence a poetic name of thts bird. ; 

1390 Gower Cou II. 106 (Bodl. MS. 294) Hir briddes 3it.. 
Of Alceon be name bere. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xix. 
Ixxix. (1495) 910 Inthe cliffe of a ponde of Occean, Aliciun. a 
see foule, in wynter maketh her neste and layeth egges in vii 
dayes and sittyth on brood..seuen dayes. 1545 Jove Zxp. 
Dan. Ep. Ded. (R.), The saye, that in the. coldest tyme of 
the yere, these halcions Crikey their nestis in the sea rockis 
or sandis) wille sitte their egges and hatche forth their 
chickens. c1sg2 MARLOWE Yew of Walta 1. i, How stands 
the wind ? Into what corner peers my halcyon’s hill? a 1631 
Drayton Noah's Flood (R.), There came the halcyon, whom 
the sea obeys, When she her nest upon the water lays. 
¢1750 SHENSTONE /:legies V. 22 So smiles the surface of the 
treach’rous main As o’er its waves the peaceful halcyons 
play. 1829 WIFFEN Aoniau Honrs (1820) 104 The brilliant 
halcyons..fluttering upon azure wings, appear Loveliest 
above secluded waters. 1867 Contemp. Rev. VI. 252 The 
alcyon sits her floating nest. . 

Jig. 21649 Drums. oF Hawt. Poems Wks. (1711) 39/1 
Makes Scotland’s name to fly On halcyons wings .. Beyond 
the ocean to Columbus shores. 1880 Gotpw. SsuTH in 
Allantic Monthly No. 268. 200 The halcyons of literature, 
art, and science were floating on the calm and sunlit sea. 

b. In Zoo/, a kingfisher of the Australasian 


genus Z/alcyon, or of the subfamily Halcyonine. 
1972-84 Coox | oy. (1790) V. 1805 We found the halcyon, 


= TTALBERDIER. 


: 


HALCYON. 


or great king-fisher, having fine bright colours. 1802 &. 
Brookes’ Gazetteer (ed. 12) s.v. P. William's Sound, The 
birds found here were the halcyon, or great kingfisher [etc. ]. 

+2. Calm, quietude, halcyon days. Ods. 

1647 Trapp Common. Matt. ix. 15 Our halcyons here are 
but as marriage feasts, for continuance. 1654 — Comm. 1s. 
ii. 4 By this means the Church had an happy Halcyon. 
1748 Ricnarvsos Clarissa (1811) 11. 4 "Tis well one of us 
does [want courting], else the man would have nothing but 
halcyon. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bexnett Beggar Girl (1813) 1V. 
144 All, therefore, was halcyon with Mrs. Woudbe. 

B. atirib. passing into ad/. 

1. Of, or pertaining to, the halcyon or kingfisher. 
Halcyon days (Gr. ddxvovides qpepa, L. alcyonei 
dies, alecyoniles, alcedonia]: fourteen days of calm 
weather, anciently believed to occur about the 
winter solstice when the halcyon was brooding. 

[1540 Hyrve tr. Vrves’ Instr. Chr. Wo, (1592) Pj, 
Wherefore those daies be called in Latine Ha/croni), that is 
as you would say, the Halcion birdes daies. 1545 Jove 
Exp. Dan. 2a (Stanf.), 1 remembred the halcyons dayes. 
1sgt Suaxs. 1 //en. V/, 1. ti. 131 Expect Saint Martins 
Suminer, Halcyons dayes.] 1601 Hottann Pliny x. xxxili. 
(R.), They lay and sit about mid-winter ..and the time 
whiles they are broodie, is called the halcyon daies: for 
during that season the sea is calm and navigahle, especially 
in the coast of Sicilie. 16053 SHaxs. Learn. ii. 84 Bring 
oile to fire, snow to the colder moodes..and turne their 
Halcion beakes With euery gale, and varry of their Masters. 
[For the allusion see Kincrisuer,] 1839 Penny Cycf. X11. 
230/1 The fable of the floating cradle in which during the 
Hetcyon days the bird was said to rear its young. 

2. Cali, quiet, peaceful, undisturbed. (Usually 
qualifying days.) 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 464 It hath 
pleased thy grace to give us these Alcyon days, which yet 
we enjoy. 1631 GouGE God’s Arrows v. xvii. 429 Were 
our daies more halcyon, more quiet and peaceable. 1641 
Eveiyn J/e2. (1857) 1. 12 Fortifications (a great rarity in 
that blessed halcyon timein England). 1665 Sir ‘Il’. Hersert 
Trav, (1677) 11 When two are seen, they foretel Halcyon 
weather. 1841 D'Isragii Amen, Lit. (1867) 250 Peace and 
policy had diffused a halcyon calmness over the land. 1878 
Masque Poets 218 Vhe bird of love, in days so truly haleyon, 
Upon the billows well might build her nest. 

+ Halcyon, v. Obs. rave—'.  [f. prec. sb.J 
rans, Yo calm, tranquillize. 

1616 J Lane Cont, Sqr.’s T. 236 Shee, callinge Horbell, 
Gnartolite, Leyfurco too, thus halcioneth her spite. 

+ Halcyonian (heelsienian), 2. Ofs. Also 
7 halei-. [f. L. :A)adcyoni-us of the halcyon + 
-AN.] Of or pertaining to the Halcyon; calm, 
quiet, peaceful ; =Hatcyron b. 

1617 Drums. or Hawtn. Forth Feasting, What halcy- 
onian days thy reign should give. 1650 A. B. A/utat. 
Polemo 11 Halcionian quiet times at Sea. 1659 Hammoxp 
On Ps. xciv. 15 The halcyonian dayes that the Christians had. 

Halcyonice, -ite, -oid, var. AucyYonic, etc. 

Ha‘lcyonine, ¢. Ovuiih. Of or pertaining to 
the subfamily ol kingfishers (//adcyoninwx) of which 
the genus //a/cyon is the type. 

Hald, -en, obs. forms of lop, HoLpen. 

+ Hale, s4.! Obs. [A parallel form to Hkau 
5b., ME. hele, and Watt sé.2, conformed in vowel 
to the adj., OL. Ad/.] Health, well-being, welfare ; 
cure, reinedy ; = Hain sé.*, HEAL sd, 

@ 1200 Moral Ode 202 in Trin, Coff. [/em. 226 Ac mihte 
libbe afre-mo a blisse and an hale. c¢ 1200 ! ices & Wirtnes 
(7888) 29 Ne on wele ne on wau3he, neon hale ne on unhale. 
¢1z0s Lay. 17755 Pat scal be on pin hale. 1596 SrvenseR 
Astroph. 103 All heedlesse of his dearest hale. 1795 Burns 
Poem addressed to Mitchell v, My hale and weel I'll tak a 
care o't. [Bunt here perh. only a Sc. dial. form of Hrac sé4.] 

b. 1 hale, var. of 17 hail \aw sé,2 2}, bad 
luck. In quots. used advb.= Unfortunately, un- 
luckily, disastrously. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 4905 Ful ilhale (/a/rf. il haile] did yee 
pat dede. c1460 7owmneley ALyst. (Surtees) 230 Now illa 
hale was he borne. 

+ Hale, sé.2 Obs. Forms: 1 healh (heale), 1-4 
hal, 4-5 hale. [OL. hath, heath, intl. hale, heale.] 
A corner, a nook ; a secret placc. 

¢897 K. AELrreD Gregory's Past. xxxv. 245 Fordium ale 
wag bid xebiezed twiefeald on dum heale. c1000 rose 
Life St. Guthlac xx. 82 Hieonian on dam hale his cyrcan. 
ar10o Anglo-Sax, Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 326/9 Angulns, 
hyrne, 000e heal. araso Owl 4 Night, 2 Ich was in one 
sumere dale, In one suthe dizele hale. ¢1315 SHORENAM 
160 Ac tho hy herde God speke, Wel sone an hal by-gonne 
threke. a1327 /’o/. Songs (Camden) 150 We beth honted 
from hale to hurne. ¢1qso Myre 1383 Hast pow do pat 
synne bale By any wommion pat lay in hale? 

+ Hale, 54.5 Obs. Also 5 halle, 6 hail, hall. 
[app. a. OF. dale (13th c. in Littré), mod.¥. halle 
a covered market-place, a. OS. and OHG. /adla, 
an area or space covered over. The word is thus 
in origin a doublet of Hatt, with a different pro- 
nunciation and application, due to its French use.] 
A place roofed over, but usually open at the sides ; 
a pavilion; atent; a booth, hut, or other tem- 
porary structure for shelter. 

€1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9280 In halles and 
ales bordes leyd. c1440 Promp. Parv. 222/1 Hale or 
tente, papilio, scena. c144o Carcrave Life St. Nath... 
734 Euery man had plente in hale and in halle. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxlii. (1482) 277 The kyng lete make 
In al hast a long and a large hous Be ecmhre the which was 
callid an hale (and couered with tylles ouer) and it was open 
al about on both sides and at the endes. 1530 Patscr. 
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228/2 Hall a long tent in a felde, ¢ente. 1572 1. B. Let. in 
Brydges Cens. Lit. V\1. 240 (N.) Dangerous diseases .. to 
souldiours by reason of lying upon the ground and un- 
covered, and lykewyse to horses for lacke of hales. 1577-87 
HouinsHep Chron. (1807-8) I11. 8: Certeine Frenchmen.. 
hearing that the English tents and pavillions were a good 
waie distant from the armie..spoiled the hails, robbed the 
tents, 1606 HoLtLanp Sefton. 55 A certaine rate in monic 
. allowed, For their sumpter-mules, for their tentes and hales. 
b. fl. (as stzg.) ? A market-hall [= F. es halles]. 
1541 Aberd. Keg. V. 16 (Jam.) The townis consent to mak 
a halis to mett the wyttal that hapenis to cum to this burgh 


to sell. 
Hale (hé'l), 53.4 Now rare or Obs. Also 6 Sc. 


haill, [f. HlaALe w.!, of which sense t may be 
the imperative, used subst. See also Haut sb.] 

1. In hoise and hale, hale and how, exclamations 
of sailors in hauling something. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vu. xv, Where were many 
shyppes and maryners noyse with hale and how. 1513 
Doucias 42 nets in. viii. 111 Towart the left, with mony heis 
and haill, Socht all our flot. 1867 Morris Fason x. 587 
And so drew Argo up, with hale and how. On to the grass. 
1890 — in Eng. Mlustr. Mag. July 759 Uprose the hale and 
how of the mariners. 

b. The act of haling or hauling. 

¢1695 Concrevt Taking of Namur (Seager), Uprooting 
hills with most tremendous hale. 

2. A haul (of fish). 

17st R. Pattocw 7”. Wilkins xxxiv. (1883) 92/2 It being 
a large hale, and a shelving hank, I could not lift it. 

Hale, 54.5 Obs. exc. dial. Also7haile. [app. 
a. ON. haz, Da. hale tail: cf. plough-tail.] 

1. ¢/. The two handles of a plough or wheel- 
barrow. 

1611 Corcr., Le manche d'une charrne,a Plough-tayle, 
or handle; the Plough-hale. 1613 Markuam Eng. //us- 
handman 1.1. vi. (1635) 36. Jf your Plough-irons .. will not 
bite on the earth..it is a signe that you hang too heavie on 
the Plough hales. 1649 Buitue Aug. Jinprov. Impr. (1653) 
190 For the Plough-handles, some call thein Stilts, and some 
Hales, and some Staves. 1725 in Gravitey fam. Doct. s.v. 
Plough, 1868 Arxinson Cleveland Gloss., Llales, the 
handles or ends of the plough-stilts: usually in the com- 
pound form Plough-hales. 1877 M. II’. Linc. Gloss., 
Barrow-hale, the handle of a whecl-barrow. 

+ 2. A pot-hook. Oés. 

1674 Ray 5.4 £.C, Words 68 A //ale: (Suff.) i.e. a tram- 
mel in the Essex dilect. 

+ Hale, 54.6 Obs. rare. =1ato. 

c1qgo Prownp. Parv, 222/1 Uale, or cyrcle a-bowte pe 
mone, a/o. 4 

Hale (hel , a.(adv.) Forms: a, Eng. 1 h4l, 2-4 
hal, 3- hale (4 halle, ale, hele, S-9 heal, zo /h. 
dial, heale, heeal, heyel, yell). 8. Sc. 4 halle, 
4- hale, 5—- hail (5 hayle, 5-6 haile, 5- haill, 6 
heale, hele, 6-8 heal). [The northern dial, repr. 
of OF, Ad/, which became in south and midl. dial. 
h6l, hool, hole, \WWoLr, but remained in the north 
h&l, hale, in which form it has been taken over in 
modern times into the literary language in sense 3. 

In Scotch from 1th c., long @ was spelt ay, az; 
hence, the later Sc. forms hay/, hail, haill, for 
carlicr hale, OE. hd/, must be distinguished fiom 
original north Eng. FlAIL, in same sense, derived 
from Norse hei//. Healve is a modern Se. repr. of 
the closer sottnd (hial, hiel) into which Aa/e has now 
passed, and must be distinguished from Eng. heal 
(hz), ME. hele.] 

I. 1. Free from injury; safe, sound, unhurt. 
Now only Sc. and north. dial. 

c1000 Ags, Gosp. Matt. x. 22 Se burh-wunab 03 ende, se 
byp hal. ¢1200 Oran 14818 Godess follc all hal & sund 
Comm. .to lande. «1300 Cursor J/. 24888 If pou will hale 
Cum o pis scip toland. 1375 (MS. 1489) Barsour Brace i, 
g2 The King..eschapyt haile and fer. ¢1qoo Maunvey. 
(Roxb.) xvii. 79 It kepez pe lyinmes of a inan hale. 1513 
Douctas 42 nets (1553) 1x. iv. 102 So hele and fere [ed. 
Stnall hail and feyr] mote sauf me Jupiter. 1567 Sad/r. 
Poems Reform, iv. 74 It wald nak ony haill hairt sair. 1597 
Montcomerit Cherric § Slae 897 Quhyle my heart is heal 
[rime prevail], 1786 Burns Ff. fo Alajor Logan iii, Hale 
be your heart, hale be your fiddle. 180z R. ANvERSON 
Cumberld, Ball. 35 O heale be thy heart ! my auld cronie. 

2. Free from disease, healthy, in good health, 
well; recovered from discase, healed, ‘whole’. 
Now Se. and north. dial. 

ce 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1.74 Ponne bid se man hal on preora 
nihte fyrste. c11975 Lamb. fom, 29 Ane wunde..pet ne 
nei heon longe hwile hal. a 1300 Cursur AL, 13106 Messels 
er hale, cripels gas right. c1375 (15th c. MS.) Sc. Leg. 
Saints Prol. 125 Of all sekness, and of all bale, In name of 
Ihesu bai mad haile. c1r4g0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3638 
(He] had made diuerse hale and fere. 1513 Dovctas Eneis 
iy. Prol. 126 Ane haill mannis estait, In temperat warmnes, 
nother to cald nor hait. 1579 SvENSER Shep/r, Cal. July 
107 My seely sheepe .. bene hale enough, I trowe. 1597 
Montcomerie Cherrie § Slae 1474 Our full intent is now 
To haif 3e hale. 1792 Burns Duncan Gray iv, Meg grew 
sick—as he grew het 1871 G. Macvona.p Gospel WVomen, 
in Wks. Fancy §& Imag. 11.135 Sickness may be inore hale 
than health. et. 

+b. fig. Free from what is injurious; sound, 
wholesome. Oés. 

¢ 1300 Cursor AL. 24650 (Edinb.) pi suet sun sa halle [z. 
hale] of hilt. cxza0 Senyn Sag. (W.) 693 Hit n’is non hale 
‘To leue stepmoderes tale. ¢ 1475 Babces Bh. 10x Latte ay 
youre chere be lowly, blythe, and hale. 1563 Win3et fous" 
Scoir Thre Quest. xxxil. Wks. 1888 1.97 Preist..that may 
instruct the peple be hale and syncere doctrine. 


HALE. 


3. Free from infirmity; sound in constitution ; 
robust, vigorous. (The current literary sense: now 
most freq. of old persons, ) 

(Not exactly the same as any northern dialect use, and 
perh. originating in Spenser's use: cf. sense 2, quot. 1579.) 

1734 Jarvis Let. to Swift 24 Nov. in S's Lett, (1766) 11. 207 
Finding my old friend. .so hale at 83-4. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. 
Nat. (1852) 11, 401 ‘The soundest halest constitution may .. 
catch an infection. 1823 Scott ever i/i, Then came thestrong 
hale voice of the huntsman soldier with its usual greeting. 
1824 Dispin Libr, Comp. 530 A hale, active, and compre- 
hensive inind. 1865 Livingstone Zambes? xxvi.541 A hale 
hearty old age. 

II. The northern form of WHOLE, in its current 
senses. 

4, Of things material : Whole, entire, unbroken, 
undivided ; undecayed. 

¢1z00 Ormin 18512 All hal and unntodeledd. a12z5 
Juliana 31 Sein iuhan..ase hal com up brof; as he wes hal 
meiden. a1300 Cursor AL. 19313 We find .. be dors sperd, 
pe walles hale. c 1450 S¢. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6601 Pai fand 
him all hale liggand, 1533 Bertenpen Livy 1. (1822) 96 
Ane hede of ane man, with visage hale, but ony corruptioun. 
1786 Burns Scotch Drink xxi, Hale breeks. 

5. Of things immaterial, time, numbers, etc. : 
Whole, entire, complete ; with no part wanting. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al, 419 [Pai] suld be ofa numbre hale. /ééd. 
9262 Fra adam pe ald to crist es tald Sexti hale generacions. 
1340 Hamroce /’r. Consc. 3933 Pe space of alle ane hale 
yhere. 1508 Duxspar 7'wa A/artit Ween 386 Ane hail 
gear, 1§13 DouGias rE vels (1553) Vi. ix. 105 With hale [ecd. 
Smaiffhaill] routis Ascaneus to reskew. 1802 R. ANDERSON 
Cumberld, Ball. 34 Wad dance for a heale winter neet. 
1825 Drocketr \. C. Gloss., I/yel, Llale, whole. 

6. The hale, the whole, all the; also with pos- 
sessives, €tc. 

@1300 Cursor MM. 6420 Had godds folk be hale maistri. 
1375 Baruour Arucei. 274 Vhe halle condiczoun off a threll. 
a1400-50 Alexander 441 Halden heuydman of all pe hale 
werde. 1558 Q. KENNEDY Compend. Tractive in Wodr. 
Soc. Msc. 98 Puttande iny heale confidence in God onelie. 
1562 Winget Cert. Tvactates iii, Wks. 1888 I. 26 The 
haill Kirk of God. 1670 Spaupinc Y'roubd. Chas. 11829) 
6 The luird.., his lady, and haill household. 1816 Scorr 
A ntig. xv, Hinthat the hale town kensnaethingabout. 1863 
Vyneside Songs 25 Aw elways gan The yell hog or nyen. 

b. p~/. The whole of the, all the. 

@ 1300 Cursor Jf. 2992 And cald his inen be for him hale. 
1470 Henry IVadlace 1. 357 Thai lands hayle than was his 
heretage. 1535 STEWART Crom. Scot. (1858) 1. 10 Thair 
victuallis haill were consumit aw. 1557-75 Diurn. Occur. 
(Bannatyne) 62 The haill lordis past to the tolbuith. 1582-88 
Mist. Jas. VI, Vhe haill subiects of this realme. 

ai, GML, (lag, 

1300 Cursor BT, 13303 (Cotton MS.) Tuelue pai war to 
tell in tale, Qnen pat pai war to-gedir hale. ¢1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Thomas 22 Quhen pu hale ynd has to me 
Conuertyt. 

8. Sole. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathias 137 He hyme mad Hale 
kepare of al pe thinge. c1q7zo Hexry IValface 1. 140 
Protector haile he naid hym of Scotland. 1578-1600 Sc o/. 
Poems 16th C, 11. 153 Thy helpe and haill succour. 

9. Possessing full rights as a citizen; not a 
‘broken man’ (BROKEN 9). 

1609 SKENE Reg. Alay. 80 He is oblissed onely to enter 
his persone, or bodie, gif he be ane haill man, in the court. 

B. adv. Wholly, entirely. Se. and north. dial, 

1375 9c. Ley. Saints, Egtpciane 102 ‘To be varld ded vare 
pai hayle. c¢1470 Henry IWadlace 1. 9 Contrar haile thair 
will. rg08 Dunuar 77a Jfariit Wemncn 325 Quhen I the 
cure had all clene, and him ourcuminyn haill. rg85 Jas. I 
Ess. I’oesie (Arb.) 43 Ane hors, when he is barded haile. 
1862 His.op Prov. Scot. 32 Better ae e’e than hail blind. 

Hale (hé2l),v.! Forms: 3— hale; also 4 halie, 
halye, (halle), 4-6 hayl(e, 5-7 haile, (6 haale), 
6-7 (8-9 in sense 4 b) hail, Sce also Haut. [a. 
Ol. haler, in sense 1 (12th c.in Littré),a. OF rankish 
hélon = OHG. halon, holin, modaG. holen, to fetch, 
etc., OS. halén, MDu. and Du. Aa/en, to fetch, 
draw, haul, OF ris, halia, EFris. halen, to draw, 
pull, haul. 

Icel. and Sw. Aa/a, Da. Aale (on the ground of which the 
OFr. word has been erroneously assumed to be from Norse) 
are late adoptions from LG. (the Icel. perh. from Eng.).] 

Ll. ¢rans. To draw or pull. +a. Formerly in 
gen. sense, and in various spec. uses now ods. or 
arch.: e.g. to draw 2, hoist, set (a sail) ; to take 
a ‘pull’ at, toss off (liquor); to pull or tear 
asunder or in pieces; to contract, cause to shrink ; 
to draw back (an arrow) on the string. (= Draw 
v. in variots senses.) 

13.. A. Alis. 992 They setten mast, and halen saile. 
13.. &. £. Altit. P. B. 1520 He haled of be cuppe. ¢ 1330 
R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 12061 Bowlyne on bou- 
spret to sette and hale. 1398 T'revisa Barth. De P. K. Vv. Ui. 
(1495) 104 The fumositees in the stomak come to the brayne 
and. .drawe and hale the skynnes of the brayne, and brede 
ache in the same skynnes. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 223/1 Halyn, 
or drawyn, fva/v. 1513 Dovucras /incis v. ix. 36 Mynes- 
theus..Onto the heid has halit wp on hie, Baith arrow and 
ene etland at the merk. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 40 Hail al 
and ane, hail hym vp til vs.. The ankyr vas halit vp abufe 
the vattir. 2622 Drayton /o/y-olb, xiii. 218 The place 
that’s haled with the crampe. 162x Burton Anat. Adel. 
in. ji. 1. i, (1651) 450 Thou shalt be haled in pieces with. . 
some passion or other. 1644 Dicay Wat, Bodies 1. xix. (1658) 
209 A..pin of wood, over which they use to hale their lace 
when they wind it. 1740 Netson Mond, Nat. Displayed 
it. xxvi. 284 Fastened to a thick Rope, which is haled in 
by an Engine. 1842 Tennyson S¢. Sen. Sty/, 63 The rope 
that haled the buckets from the well. 


HALE. 


b. To draw or pull along, or from one place to 
another, esp. with force or violence; to drag, tug. 
Now superseded in ordinary speech by Flaut. 

¢ 1205 Lay, 16712 ‘Toward Hengest he leop..and igrap 
hine bi pan toppe, & hine wfter him halede. 1377 Lancu. 
P. Pl. B. vin. 95 Dobest..bereth a bisschopes crosse, Is 
hoked on pat one ende, to halie men fro helle [1393 C. 
x1. 93 And halye with be hoked ende ille men to goode]. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 363b/2 She remembryd how 
Jhesus..was.-haled forth and mocked. 1570-6 LaAMBARDE 
Peramb. Keut (1826) 230 He..drew and haled the rest out 
of the doores, by the haire and heeles, 1611 DBipre Acts 
vill, 3 Saul... hailing men and women, committed them to 
prison. 1649 JER. ‘lavtor Gt, Axemp, ut. xix, 153 AS one 
hal’d to execution. 1837 CartyLe /'r. Rev. I. vy. v, Some 
score or two. .are indignantly haled to prison. 1873 SMiLEes 
Huguenots Fr. 1, xii. (1881) 244 They were haled before the 
inagistrates, fined and imprisoned. 

2. fig. Vo constrain, or draw forcibly fo, zzto, or 
out of a course of action, feeling, condition, etc. ; 
to bring 72 violently, drag zy. 

1377-93 [see rb]. 1576 Preminc Panopl. FE pist. 54 [It] 
haleth me into a certaine hope of perpetual renowne. 1641 
inne J. Bruen it. 7 Vhey .. hale and force them by their 
commands and threats. 1651 Hoppes Leviath. iv. xliv. 
347 Yexts.. haled to their purposes by force of wit. 1697 
Dampier Voy. (1729) 1. 493 The Land hales the wind. 1748 
Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) UL. xxxvi. 216 Inferences, 
consequences, strained deductions .. haled in to tease me. 
1869 Friswe..t “ss. Lue. Writers x. 139 Garrick haled on 
oue hand by Tragedy and on the other by Comedy. 

+b. ‘Yo harry, molest. Ods. 

1530 Parser. §79/1, | harye, or mysse entreate or hale one. 
1641 Mitton A’cform. ut. (1851) 67 ‘To let them still hale 
us, and worrey us with their band-dogs, and Pursivants. 
1847-78 liattiwett, //ale..to vex, or trouble ; to worry. 

3. absol. or ixtr. To pull, tug. 

1423 Jas. I Arngis Q. clxix, Thou art to feble of thy-self 
..to clymbe[n] or to hale Withoutin help. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. & Mf. (1684) 111. 276 Hale on apace. .and merrily hoise up 
your sails. ¢1580 Drake in The World Encompassed, etc. 
([lakl. Soc. 1854) App. iv. 213, | must have the gentleman 
to hayle and draw with the mariner, and the maryner witb 
the gentleman, 1612 T. ‘Taytor Conun. Titus iii. 3 The 
Minister may hale and pull, but vnlesse the Father draw, 
none come to the Sonne. 1879 STEVENSON 7rav. Cevennes, 
A yoke of. .stolid oxen were patiently haling at the plough. 

+ 4. intr. Yo move along as if drawn or pulled ; 
to move with force or impetus, hasten, rush; s/ec. 
of a ship, to procced before the wind with sails set, 
to sail (cf. 1a). Also fig. Ods. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 136 Per hales in at be halle dor an 
aghlich inayster. cx400 Destr, Troy 12286 He..halit on 
full hard vnto the hegh Sea, 1667 Lond. Gaz, No. 221/1 
Several other ships are haleing out of this Harbor. 1727 
A. Hamitton Mews Ace. fe. Ind. 1). Mii. 256 «A inore con- 
venient Place. .for the Man of War to hale ashore. /bid. 257 
‘That Day that his Ship haled off. 

b. To flow, run down in a large stream. Oés. exe. 
Se. and xorth. dial. (In later use written /az/.) 

13.. £. E. Adit. P. A. 125 Doun after a strem pat dry3ly 
halez. c¢14z0 Padlad. ou Husb. xi. 284 From grapis 
blake a myghty wyn wole hale. a 15z9 SKELTON P. Sparowe 
22, [ wept and I wayled, The tearys downe hayled. 1533 
Beciennen “Livy 1. (1822) 101 The teris began fast to hale 
owre hir chekis. a 1783 IV1lly o° Donglass-dale xiv. in Child 
Ballads \w ci, An the tears came hailing down. a@ 1835 
Mornerwe te in HWhistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. ror Het 
tears are hailin’ ower your cheek, And hailin® ower your 
chin. fod, Sc. The sweat was just hailin’ off me. 

+ ¢. tranzsf. To projeet, cxtend, reach. Ods. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr Kut. 788 A ful huge he3t hit {the wall] 
haled vpon lofte. ?a1400 Morte Arth. 2077 The hede {of 
the spear] haylede owtt behynde ane halfe fote large. 

+ Hale, v.2 Ods. [Either f. Hae a. or a 
variant of HEAL v. assimilated to HALE a.) trans. 
To make hale or whole ; to heal. 

e1z00 Vices & Virtues 71 Dat pu cunne hes halen. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14157 (Gott.) Pai troud pat he moght pair 
broper hale of all his sogbt. ¢1330 R. Bruxxe Chron. 
(1810) 7 Fiue woundes That ere not 3it haled, ne salle be 
many stoundes. a1340 Hampore Psalter xcvii. 2 Pa pat 
ere halyd [v. ». holed] in trouth & luf. 1530 LynprEsay 
Test. Pafyngo 789 In name of Christe thay halit mony 
hounder, Rasyng the dede, and purgeing the possest. 


+Hale, :z/. Obs. [app. the same as MHG. 
hale, OHG., halo, imperative of kalén, holdin, holen 
to fetch, of which the emphatic forms hald, holé 
were esp. used for hailing a ferry-man; see Hilde- 
brand in Zettsch. f. d. Deutschen Unterricht Iii. 
393-] A cry to call attention. 

c12z90 St. Christopher 84 in S. Eng. Leg. 273 A ni3zt in pe 
obur half of pe watur, a uoiz pare cam and gradde ‘ Hale, 


hale’ to seint Cristofre, pat he him pare-ouer ladde. [See 
also £. E. Poeuts (1862) 62.) 

Hale, obs. f. Hain v.2 and v.3; var. HELE v.1 

+ Hale-bowline. Nazi. Ods. [f. Hate v.}] 
One fit to hale a bowline; an able seaman. 

1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman’s Gram. xii. 56 Manned with 
prest men, being halfe of them scarce hale Boulings. [1867 
Smytu Sazlor’s Word-bk., Haul-bowliugs, the old name 
for the able-bodied seamen.] 


Halec, Halecize, var. ALEC, ALECIZE. 

Halecoid (he lvkoid), a. and sé. Jchth. [f. 
mod.L. Halecoides, f. halec, alec, sauce prepared 
from small fish, and perh. the fish itself: see -o1D.] 
a. adj. Of or belonging to the herring family. b. 
sb. A clupeoid fish. 

Halecomorphous (he:l?kom@ifas), a. Jchth. 
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-0US.] Belonging to the //alecomorphi, an order 
of ganoid fishes, also ealled Cycloganoidet. 
+Halecret, hallecret (ha lkrét. Sc. Ods. 
Forms: 6 halkrig, halkri c)k,g halkrike, hal(l)e- 
cret,allecret. [a. F.Aalecret,in 15-16the. allecret, 
halcret, of uneertain origin : perh. containing Ger. 
hals neck.] ‘A species of corslct, of beaten iron, 
composed of two pieces for the front and the back’ 
(Littré); according to Meyrick ‘a half-suit of 
light plate armour, worn alike by footmen and 
horsemen, furnished with long tassels’; used 
about the middle of the 16th century. 

1536 Bettexpen Cron. Scot. v. v. (1821) I. 174 He 
armyt hyin with his halkrig, bow and arowis, 1540 Sc. 
Acts Fas. V (1597) § 87 Vhat all vthers. .haue jack of plate, 
halkrik, or brigitanes. 1801 Grose Aut. dri. 250 Jam.) 
The halecret was a kind of corselet of two pieces, one 
before and one behind; it was lighter than the cuirass. 
184z Meyrick cinc. Armour 11. 206 Officers of infantry in 
allecrets. /éid¢. 227 Iallecret. 

+ Havlely, adv. Os. Forms: 4 halic, halik, 
haali, Sc. halily, 4-5 halli, hally, hali, haly, 
4-6 halely, 6 Sc. hailelie, halelie, 6-7 hailly. 
Northern and esp. Sc. form of WHOLLY, q.v. 

a1300 Cursor JM. 22931 Sua haali[Fairf, Gétt. hali] sal 
bai ban rise pare, Pam sal noght want a hefd hare. /drd. 
26398 Pan he-houis bin screue him halli (/air/ hali] pat 
will haf halik his merci. 1352 Minot /’oeus (Hall) iv. 92 
For pare pan had pe lely flowre Lorn all halely his honowre. 
¢ 1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 139 ‘To putte vs all halely tn 
be mercy of Godd. a1s75 Diurn, Occurr, (Bannatyne) 
302 Hanlilie left woyd. @1605 Montcomerte /’ocis 
xxxviil. 18 To vse them hailly as they wold. 

Halende, var. HIEALEND Ods., Saviour. 

Haleness hf Inés). [f. Have a. +-Ness.] 

1. Northern dial. form of WHOLENESS, q.v. 

a1yo Hamvo.e Psalter ii. 8 The halnes of all creatures. 

2. ‘The quality or state of being hale ; bealthi- 
ness, robustness. 

1862 Smites Fingincers III. 455 Struck by the haleness 
and comeliness of the English men and women. 

Haler (héi‘lor,. [f Hare vt+-rr!.) Onc 
who hales or hauls. See also Hatuier, TIAULER. 

1611 Cotcr., /frenr, adrawer, puller. .haler, lugger. 1755 
Jounxson, //aler, he who pulls or hales, 1815 Pochling tou 
Canal Act 43 Boatmen, watermen, halers. 1876 Morrts 
Sigurd 1.17 ‘The halers of the hawsers. 

|| Halesia ‘he'l:'sia). Bot, [Named after Stephen 
Hales, an English botanist, 1677-1761.] A genus 
of plants N. O. Styvacee), containing the beauti- 
ful Snowdrop or Silver-bell tree of the southern 
United States, //alesia tetraptera, and other spccies. 

1760 J. eus in Pil. Tans. Abr. XI. 508 (¢7t/e) Of the 
Plants Halesia and Gardenia. 1865 Parkman //ugueno!s 
iv. (1875) 58 Here the halesia hangs out its silvery hells. 


+ Haleskarth, hailscart, ¢. Sc. Obs. [f. 
Hae a. + skart, scart, Scratcu.} Free from 
injury ; unhurt, unscratched. 

1513 Dovcras Exes v. v. 72 And brocht his feris hail- 
<enih tothe cost. a 1603 in Moyses’ Mem. Jas. V1,71(Jam.) 
And then brocht the said Will. away hailscart. 

Halesome (hé"lsim ,a. Forms: 3-4 halsum, 
4-6 (chiefly Sc.) halesum, 4-5 (8-g Sc.) hale- 
some, 5-6 Sc. hailsum, 6 halsome. [Cf. ON. 
hetlsamr salutary.} The northern, and now chiefly 


Sc. form of WHOLESOME, q.v. 

¢1z00 OrmMIN 10799 Sannt Johaness fullhtninng wass 
Halsumm and god to fanngenn. a1340 Hamrote Psalter 
xxx. 18 Nathynge iss halesumere ban to hope in god in all 
anguys. c1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xxx. 130 Pe aer es no3t 
so gude bare ne so halesome. c1450 Cow. Wyst. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 93 Trewly your counselle is ryght good and eylsum. 
1597 Montcomerie Cherric 4 Slae 1381 Nane hailsomer for 
his behuve. 1813 HoGe Quecu's Wake, Kilnieny iii, Yet you 
are halesome and fair to see. 

Hence Halesomely adv., Halesomeness. 

a 1340 Hampore Psaltercx\vii. 7 Pai melt halsumly in godis 
luf. 1483 Cath. Angl. 170/2 An Halesomenes, sa/udrifas. 

Halewe n, obs. form of Hattow. 

+ Halewei, -wey. Os. Forms: 3 halewei, 
haliwei(e, halewi. he/a lewi, halwei, halewei3, 
5 haliw(hjey, halyvey. [ME. Aalewer}, heale-, 
helewt, pointing to an OE. *htlewez, *halwez, 
eorresp. to MHG. hezlwig, -wiée, -awde, wege, 
ON. heiludgr, f. OE. h#/, OHG. heil, ON. heill 
health : Haiisé.2,HEAL sé.) + OE. wez, OHG. wég, 
ON. vdgr wave, water. Some of the forms show 
association with £a/iz holy. See Grimm Dewtsche 
Mythol. Ii. 551.] A healing water, used both as a 
drink, and as a lotion for wounds; balm, antidote. 

c1z05 Lay. 23071 Heo sculde mid haleweie belen his 
wunden. /id. 28617 Heo scal..al hal me makien mid 
haleweize drenchen. c1220 Bestiary 749 Asmel..dat ouer- 
cumed haliweie wid swetnesse. a@ ES Ancr.R o4 Hit is 


a derne healewi pet no mon ne icnoweéd pet naued hit ismec- 
ched. 


Jbid. 282 Pu attrest be mid helewi, & wundest pe 
mid salue. a1240 Ureisun in Cott. Hom. 200 Swete iesu 
mi leof, mi lif, mi leome, min healewi, min huni ter. /d/d. 
183 Min halwi. a1z00 Land of Cokayne 84 in £.£. 7. 
(1862) 158 Per beb inj willis in pe abbei, of triacle and 
halwei. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 223'2 Halyvey, or bote a-3en 
sekenesse, as treacle or oper lyke (A™ haliwey), asdtidotian 
..saluti~ferum, %14.. Arundel ATS. 42, f. 93 (Promp. 
Parv. 223 note) Balsauium, &c, haliwbey. 


Half (haf), 56. Forms: 1- half; also1 healf, 


[f. L. alec, alec (see prec.) + Gr. poppy form + | (halb), 2-3 alf, (3 helf, Ov. hallf, elf, 4 helf, 


| 


HALF. 


helue), 4-5 halue, 4-7 halfe, 6-7 haulf(e, 
hafe’. /7. 4- halves (havz): also 4 halfis, 5-7 
-es, “6 hawves’, 7-8 halfs. [A Com. Teut. 
sb.: OE. heulf fem.=OS. hala \MDu., MLG. 
halve), OIG. halba (MIG. halite), ON. halfa 
(alfa), Goth. kalba side, half: see Har a. The 
oldest sense in all the langs. is ‘ side’.] 

I. +1. Side ; one of the (two) sides (of an object, 
as a specification of position or direction ; thc right 
or left side, the right or left ‘ hand’ (of any one ; 
the direction indicated by the side or hand. Ods. 

aqoo Epinal Gloss. 51 Altrinsecus, an ba halbae [rf 
halbe, Cord, halfe]. 805 Charter in O, 2, Texts (1885) 442 
On nanze odre halfe, 862 /bid. 438 An casthalfe. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosf. Matt. xx. 21 Sittan, an on pine swidran healfe, 
and anon pine wynstran. ¢x000 Sax. Leechad. V1, 262 On 
ba healfe be piet sar bip. c1oge Moc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
338/8 Altrinsccus, on twa healfa. c12z00 Jrin. Coll. /fotm. 
67 He shodcd pe rihtwise an his rihthalue. crzog Lay. 
14018 A pas half pere [lumbre. ¢ 130 Cursor Af. 6263 
(Fairf.) Pe see on ayper half ham stode as ij. wallis. 1362 
Lanet, #7. 7?°2, Aut. 7 * Loke on pe tufthond*, quod heo, 
‘and seo wher [he] stondep’ .. I lokede on pe luft half, as 
pe ladi ine tauhte. 1375 Barnour Bruce wv. 150 Thai on 
twa halfis war assalit. ¢ 1380 Sir Fe rum. 882 Pan laid he 
on fe Sarsyns wykke faste be euery helue. «¢ 1400 Desir. 
Troy 1333 Vhai soght into the Cite vpon sere haluys. 1495 
Actus Hen. VII, c. 4 § 1 On this halfe the fest of Ester. 
153z More Confut. Barnes vin. Wks. 805/1 Then thou 
shalte see me on the backe halfe. [1600 Fairrax Sasso 1x. 
Inxiv. 174 The purple inorning peeped ore The eastren 
threshold, to our halfe of Jand.] 

+2. fig. One of the opposite sides ina conflict, of 
the opposite sexes in descent, ctc. Obs. 

a88s5 Will of Alfred in Warle Land Charters 148 Min 
yldra fieder ha:fde zecweden his land on da sperehealfe, nas 
on da spinlhealfe. ra97 R. GLouc, (1724) 217 pe compaynye 
apes half muche anepered was. /érd. 325 Tle was, in hys 
moder alf, Seynt Edwardes bropber. ¢ 1380 Wyctir Sed. 
Mreks. V1. 248 Jewis seide pat Crist was not on Goddis 


halfe. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 13474 Uis beayell..Ou bis modur 
halfe. 1563 Dotan in Jirr. Mag., //astings \xxviii. 2 On 
princes halves the myghty god doth fyght. 


+b. Side, part (as of one of the parties to a 
transaction). Ov (zn, by) the half of: on the part 
of, as far as concerns, with respect to. On this half: 
in regard or respect of this, on this account. Ods. 

1068 Charter Will. / in Eng, Hist. Rev, Oct. (18y6) 741 
And br-to eake on minre healfe ic heom geaf and Zeube 
.. pat land. c1230 //ali Meid. 7 Nu penne on oder half 
nim be to pe worlde. 13 . Cocr de L. 3302 In myne halff, 
I graunt the foreward. ¢ 1374 Cnaucer 7 roylus iv. 917 (945) 
It shal not lakke, certeyn, on myn halve. 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Fug, cexiii. 199 In that other halfe it was founde 
by an Enquest. that [etc.]. 1526 SKELTON Maguyf,"1032, 
I'am so occupied On this half, & on every syde, 

+e. Hence On tnx) the half of; on tke part of, 
in the name of, as the agent or representative of, 
for, instead of, on or in behalf of. Ods. 

¢ 1200 Orin 2830 Patt word ., purrh Gabrial Wass se33d 
o Godess hallfe. a1300 /lorviz * Gl. 144 Ver him pis nng 
On mine haluetotokning. ¢ 1380517 Ferumub. 99 Send hem 
bobe on pyn helf. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxlix. 129 We 
amonest yow fyrst in the popes half, that [etc.]. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks, 414/1 He would fayne haue his false 
translacion..sayde and songen a goddes halfe. 

+d. On God’s half: in God's name, for God’s 
sake ; used to add emphasis toa petition, command, 
or expression of consent or resignation, Ods. 

a1226 Aucr. R. 22 Hwo se mei stonden euer on vre 
Leafdi wurschipe, stonde a godes halue. 1297 R. Grouc. 
(1724) 561 He let hom go a Godes half. ¢ 1369 Cnaccer 
Dethe Blaunche 370‘ A goddys halfe, in goode tyme !’ quod 
I. ¢€1430 Chev. Assigue 219 ‘Go we forthe, fader’, qued 
be childe, ‘ vpon goddes halfe !’ a1g2z9 Sxetton £/. KRuan- 
myng sor She yelled lyke a calf, Rise up on God's half. 

II. 3. One of two opposite, corresponding, or 
equal parts into which a thing is or may be divided. 

a. Of material objects, in which each half lies 
on one side of the dividing line (thus connected 
with 1). 

c9s50 Lindisf, Gosp. Mark vi. 23 A half rices mines. 1297 
R. Grouc. 11724) 3 Muche del of Engolond, be on half al bi 
Weste. a 1300 Cursor M. 8715 (Cott.) Wit suerd it [child] 
sal be delt In tua And aiber sal haue an half |fa/rZ balf, 
Gétt., Trin. a side) in hand. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Saut. x. 4 
Hanun .. shoue of the one halue of their beerdes. 162 
SANDERSON Seruz. 1.89 Making as if he would cut the chil 
into halfs, and give either of them one half. 1666 BovLe 
Orig. Forwes & Qual. 136 In the parting of it into halfes 
(as wben our Hazle Nuts. .part in the middle longwise). 
1717 Frezier Voy. S. Sea 120 note, To unite the two Sides, 
or Halves of the Float. 1851 CarPester Jan. Phys. 182 
A continuation of the sagittal-suture down the middle, 
dividing it into two equal halves. a , 

b. Of quantities or numbers, in which the half 
bears the same proportion to the whole as one of 
the halves of a material object, but all connexion 
with sz/e is lost ; a moiety. ; 

¢950 Liudis/. Gosp. Luke xix. 8 Heono half godza minra 
Drihten sello ic dorfendum (Ags. Gosp. Nu ic sylle dearfum 
healfe mine zhta; Hatton G. half mine ehte]. 1297 R. 
Grouc. (1724) 31 [Leir] 3ef hys twei do3tren half, & half 
hym self nom. "21300 Cursor .M. 3999 Ar he pe half o baa 
haa slayn. ¢1489 Caxton Sounes of clyuon xxi. 464 Y¥ 
men had gyven hym the halve of all tbe worlde. Be Oe 
Fuike J/eteors iv. (1640) 47 They ascend not past the halfe 
of one mile inheight. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s [rou Age 
32 Ambition being the one balf of the game. 1685 Gracian's 
Ceurtier's Orac. 157 And in that sense tbe ingenious Para- 
dox is true: That the half is more than tbe whole. 1820 


HALF. 


Scoressy Ace. Arctic Reg. U1. 129 Of this number of whales, 
considerably above half have been taken by five ships now 
in the trade, /6zc/. 223 One-half or three fourths of an inch 
thick. 1823 — Whale Fishery 5 For sale ., at one-half the 
cost prices. : 

e. After a cardinal number, as ove,..and a half. 
(For the earlier mode of expressing this, see HALF a. 2.) 
c1ago Beket 14 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 107 To 3eres and an 

half. 1340 Hampote Px. Consc. 4554 Thre days and an half, 
4z0 E. E. Wills (1882) 46 A bolle pece pat weyyth vij 
ouunsus & halfe, and halfe a quarter. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach's Husb, 1. (1586) 77 They must be set a foote 
and a halfe a sunder. 
An houre and a halfe after we are up. 1673 Ray Yourn. 
Low C. 3 We took places in the Passage-Boat for Bruges, 
and at a League and halfs end came to a Lock. 1700 T. 
Brown tr. Fresay's Amtusem, Ser. & Cont. 1x For about 
three parts and a half of four in the Year. 1817 J. McLeop 
Voy. Alceste ii. (1820) 45 One of his attendants .. received 
. about a dozen and a half blows with a flat bamboo. 

4, More vaguely: One of two divisions more or 
less approaching equality: esp. with comparatives, 
as the larger or better half. + Formerly, some- 
times, one of three or more divisions. 

1300 Cursor M. 25046 Four halues o pis werld rond. 
1340 A yend. 16 Ech of pe ilke zeuen [heauedes] hirn to-delb 
ine uele halues. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 13303 The more halfe 
of my men & my mayn shippis. 1580 etc. Better half [see 
Better @.3b]. 31614 Be. Hatt Recoll. Treat. 196 One 
halfe of the world knowes not how the other lives. 1661 J. 
CHitprey Brit. Baconica 25 The top of it is hollow like the 
long half ofan Egg. ¢1730 Swirt Direct. Servants Wks. 
1778 X. 331 Swear..it broke into three halves. 1858 A. W. 
Drayton Sport. S. Africa 74 The better half of a chicken- 

ie. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 1. v. § 55 Vhe larger 

alf of the phenomena. 

b. Setter half, a wife (or +husband): sce 
SETTER a. 3c. Hence, humorously, worser half. 
1827 Hone Fvery-day Bk, 11. 388 These fair helpmates 

are as convivial..as their ‘worser halves’. 

+ 5. One of two partners or co-sharers. Obs. Cf. 
To go halves, 7 f. 

1szo Wutinton Vile. (1527) 13 Wheder you wynne or 
lese, I wyll be your halfe. rs91 Flomo aud Fruites 25 
Master Iohn will you be halfe with me? 1596 SHaks. Sam. 
Shr, v. ii. 78 Bap. Sonne, lle be your halfe, Bianca comes. 
Luc. Mle haue no halues : Ile beare it all my selfe. 

6. Elliptical uses of [f[ALF a., some sb. being 
oinitted. collog. 

a.= Half-year. (Sometimes applied to a Term, after the 
new division of the school-year ¢ 1865). b. = Half-boot, 
¢. =Half-pint, half-gill of spirits. d.= Half-back (at Foot- 
ball: cf. Hacr- 11.4%). @.=Half-mile (race); 1c. 

1659 WittsrorD Scales Commt. 1. 29 Paving tyles. .to all 
these pavements they make halfs, to close the work at the 
sides and ends. 

@. 1820 Lewis Left. (1870) 3 11..has completely stopped 
the boats for this half. 1875 A. R. Hore My Schoolboy 
Fr. 172 This half, all my friends had returned to Whit- 
minster. 1876 Iori V. No. 109. 10 Since the school year 
has known she triple distribution into terms instead of the 
halves of our boyhood. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. x, There's two pair of halves in 
the commercial. 

ec. 1888 Scott, Leader 27 July 4 To sustain themselves in 
their public duty by resort to what is technically known as 
‘ahalf’, 1891 Deily News 15 Apr. 7/1, 1 heard him call 
for two halves of ale and a cigar. 

. 1887 SuearMan Athletics & Football (Badm. Libr.) 
306 The best halves were strong thick-set men, rather under 
than over middle height. 1897 Daily Chron. 16 Veb. 5/6 
One change..occurs at half, where Mr. B. plays his first 
uiatch for London. 

e. 1897 Whitaker's Alm, 635/t The half, afier a splendid 
race, was won by..King. 

7. Phrases. a. t At halves, + lo (the) half, t fo 
the) halves: to the extent of a half={Laur adv. 
1c; imperfectly, incompletely, by halves (ods. . 
Also, in letting or hiring a house, land, or the like, 
lo (the) halves=so as to have a half-share in the 
profits (now U.S). b. By halves: to the extent of 
a half only; imperfectly, in part; half-heartedly, 
with half zeal. +e. //alfin half: half (to or by 
half) the total amount; cent per cent (ods.), a. Jz 
half or halves: into two (more or less) equal parts. 
e. By half: by a great deal; much, considerably, 
far. f. Togo halves (cf. 5): to share equally (with 
aperson). g. Zocry halves: to claim a half-share 
in what is found by another. (See also 2, 3.) 

@. 1547 Sacessury MWelsh Dict., ffannery, to ye halfe. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. (1586) 47b, He may 
occupie it by his Bayliffe, or to hawves. 1601 R. JouNsnn 
King. 6 Commw, (1603) 105 Not at a rent cerlaine as we 
doin England, but to halfes, or to the thirds of all graine, 
fruit and profits, arising of the ground. 1647 W. Browne tr. 
Gomberville's Polexander |. 222,1 see hut at halfes. /bid. 
240 To be reveng’d at halfes. @ 1673 Caryt in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav, Ps. vi. 8 They doit not to halves, but thnroughly. 
1677 Hate Print. Orig. Alan. u. vi. 170 In Arphaxad.. 
the great Age of the Ancients was cut to halves. 1682 
Bunyan //oly Var 115 Nor did I do this to the halves. 
1710 Pripeaux Orig. Tithes ii. 104 It is usual .. for the 
owners to let their Lands to halfs to their Tenants. 1866 
Lowe t Siglow P. Ser. 1. Introd. Poems 1890 11. 188 To the 
Aalucs still survives among us, though apparently obsolete 
in England. It means either to let or hire a piece of land, 
receiving half the profit in money or in kind. 

b. 1563-87 in Foxe A. & Af. (K. O.) 1591 SyivesterR Du 
Bartas \, iv. 6 Faint idle Artizans. .Working by halfs. 1641 
Sysionps Serm. bof, Ho. Comm, E, Hitherto the work hath 
been done by the halfes. 1753 Hanway Yrav, (1762) II. 
xiv. i. 343 Nadir, who did nothing by halves, was deter- 
mined to pull off the mask. 1790 Burke #7. Kev, Wks. V. 
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389 A king is not to be deposed by halves. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 86 Those charged with the responsibility 
.-should not deal by halves with a question in which all 
classes have so deep an interest. 

c. 1583 Stusnes Anat. Abus, . (1882) 21 Gaining ..more 
than halfe in halfe in euerie thing they buy or sell. 1601 
R. Jounson Kingd. & Comutw. (1603) 179 The armie halfe 
in halfe in number and courage diminished. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 371 By this means they will out-last other Candles 
of the same stuff, almost half in half. 1655 Gurnate Chr, 
iz Arm.1.57 The price is fallen half in half to what it was. 
1762 Sterne Tr. Shancly V. iii, My father gained half-in. 
half, and consequently was as well again off. 

d. 1599 H. Butres Dyets drie Dinner B viij b, First part 
them in halfes and cut out the Cores. 1706S, Crarke A tirid, 
God viii. (R.), When a square cut in halves makes two 
triangles, those two triangles are still only the two halves 
of the square. 1821 SueLtey Prometh. Unb. 1. 714 Each 
by lightning riven in half. 1862 Cornh. Wag. June 723 
The ball. .swift encugh to cut the middle stump in half, 

@. [a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xii. 18 Healfe py swetre.] ?.@ 1400 
Aforte Arth, 2127 Vhowe arte to hye by be halfe. I hete pe 
in trouthe! 1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. 111.) 13 
Shee is fayrer by one halfe than shee was before. 1658 
Conaixne 7raffolin 1.i, "Tis beiter by half than a soldier. 
1777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scand. 1. iii, Pshaw ! he is too moral 
by half. 1838 Wyte Mecvitte futerpreter xli, Too 
clever by half. 

f. 1678 Butter //nd. in. iii. 270 For those that save 
themselves, and fly, Go halves, at least, in th’ Victory. 
1752 CuesterF. Leff. (1792) Il. cclxxxi. 291 If you think 
I shall win it, you may go my halves if you please. 1835 
Marryat Yac. Faithf, xxxvi, We would go halves. and 
share it equally. 1851-61 MayHew Lovd. Labour IVI. 122 
(Farmer) He'll then again ask if anybody will go him halves. 
Mod. I will go halves with you. 

gZ. 1659 Creveranp C, Revived 1 The devided Damme 
Runs to the Sumnions of her hungry Lamb. But when the 
twin cries Halves, she quits the first. 1730 Savace Horace 
to Sceva 32 (L.) And he, who sees you stoop to th’ ground 
Cries, halves ! to everything you've found. 1821 Lams Elia 
Ser. 1. /miperf. Sympathies, Vou cannot cry halves to any- 
thing that he finds, He does nor find but bring. 

8. Comb. a. attrib., as half-share. . quasi- 
adv., as half-sharer, -partner, -worker. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 480 That 
which.. maketh the will of his halfe- partner to be wholy his 
own. 1603 Dexkrr Wonderf. Yeare Eiv, Downe she 
lights this half-sharer, but conueis him into a_by-rooin. 
1611 SHAKS. Cyd, 11. v. 2 Is there no way for Men to be, 
but Women Must be halfe-workers? 1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. 
1. viii, § 2 The metayer is at least his landlord’s partner, 
and a half-sharer in their joint gains. 1861 Dickens G?. 
Expect. xxv, 1 presented him with a half-share in ny boat. 


Half (haf), a. Forms: 1 healf, healf, 1~ 
half; also 5 halve, alfe, halff, 5 7 halfe. 
(Common Teut.: OE. healf, half = OF ris., OS. 
(MDu., Do., LG.) Aalf, OG. and Ger. halb, ON. 
halfr, (Sw. half, Da. halv), Goth. haibs :—OTeut. 
*halboz ; not known outsidu Teutonic. The appear- 
ance of ‘side’ as the oldest sense of T}aur sé. 
makes the original meaning of the adj. uncertain. ] 

1. Being one of the two equal parts into which a 
thing is or may be divided ; forming a half or 
moicty. 

@. immediately preceding the sb., and preceded 


“by a defining word (demonstrative or possessive, 


genitive case, etc.), as a half length, his half share. 

When the two words conslitute a recognized unit or 
individual, Aadfis usually hyphened to the sé., as in Aalf 
crown: see Hatr- IL. The limits are necessarily undefined 
and vague, and the use of the hyphen is a matter of per- 
spicuity in the particular connexion. 

835 Charter in O. E. Te.cts 447, & him man selle an half 
swulung an ciollan dene. 859 in Earle Land Charters 130 
An healf tun que ante pertinebat to wilburgewellan. c 1050 
Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia V111. 298 Prittiz daza & 
tyn tida & healfe tid. a@ 1056 Charter of Leofwine in Cod. 
Dipl. 1V. 136 Leofwine .. ha:fd geboht healfe hide landes. 
c1175 Lamé, Hom, 31 Half oder pridde lot. ¢1205 Lay. 
18971 Half hundred cnihten. 1393 Lancr. P. Pl. C. vin. 
267 Ich pynchede on hus half acre. 1535 CoverDALr Yosh, 
xii. 6 Vnto the Rubenites, Gaddites and to the halfe trybe of 
Manasse. 1709 STEELE Sat/cr No.9 ? 1 The ‘Town has this 
half Age been tormented with Insects called Easie Writers. 
1828 Hutton Course Math, 11.84 ‘Vhe number of half bricks 
in the thickness. 1865-6 A. Puittirs Amer. Paper Curr. 
II. x48 In five or six weeks the army was on halfallowance. 
1897 Bookman Jan, 122/2 A smudged half sheet of paper, 

b. separated from the sb. by demonstrative or 
defining words, as half the length, half my family. 
(Formerly sometimes following the sb.) 

The adj. character of Aa/fappears in OF. and early ME. 
by its inflexion ; in mod. use it is sometimes viewed as a sb. 
with of suppressed, as in ‘half (half of, one half of ) the men 
were sick, a quarter or a third of them seriously ill’: cf. 
also quot. 1667. 

a 1000 Judith 105 (Gr.) Heo healfne forcearf pone sweoran 
him, c1000 Sav. /vechd. 11. 78 genim healfe pa sealfe. 
cx1z0s Lay. 22441 Halfe pa steden, & halfe pa iweden. 
fbid. 31814 Ile brohte ham halue his oxen. a 1300 Cursor 
AT. 13147 Pof pou ask halfmiking-rike. 1377 Lancet. P. P7/. 
B. an. 324 Half a shef of arwes. a 1400 Cuaucer Balade 
of Compleynt 2 Compleyne .. might myn herte never My 
peynes halve. 1486 24, St. Aléans Wviij, The space of 
alfe a quarter of an howre. 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. /V, 
236b, Hilfe the charges, and halfe the wages of his soul- 
diers. 1667 Mitton 7. ZL. v. 559 Scarce the Sun Hath 
finisht half his journey, and scarce begins His other half in 
the great Zone of Heav'n. 1724 De For Alem. Cavalier 
(1840) 104 He lost half his men. 1820 SHettey So a Shy- 
fark 10x Teach me half the gladness That thy brain must 
know. 1823 Byron Fuan x. Ixiv, The..wind blew half 
agale, 1849 Macautay /fist. Eng. Il. 6x2 His victory.. 
had deprived hiin of half his influence. 
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e. esp. with shs. denoting numbers, quantities, 
measures of weight, space, time, or money, as half 
a dozen, half a bushel, half a pound, half a foot, 
half az hour, half a crown. 

When these are viewed as independent numbers, amounts, 
coins, etc., half is preceded by a, 4, etc. and hyphened to the 
sb., as a half-dozen, the halfbushel, his half pound, a long 
half-hour, a bad half-crown ; see Hatr- I. A halficrown 
is the silver coin worth 2s. 6d¢.; Aalf a crown includes 
the equivalent amount in any coins, e.g. n five sixpences. 

1377 Lanct. /’. P/. B. v. 31 Hire hed was worth halue 
a marke. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer AKeeve's 7. 324 Thou shalt a 
Cake of half a busshel fynde. «1450 sysshynge w. Angle 
(1883) 9 Let it boyle halfe a myle wey and then set hy1 
down. ¢1450 S?. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5058 Noght the space 
of half a myle, Was done the houre of pryme. ¢ 1500 
Melusine xxxvi. 244 The whiche they recountred a half a 
myle frothe toun. 1661 J. Cuitprey Brit, Baconica 49 At 
Avering..there are halfe a dozen, or halfe a score stones 
little inferiour to the Stonehenge. 1807 Crapse /ar. Reg. 
1. 203 For half an inch the letteis stand awry. 1859 Dickens 
TL. Two Cities .. ii, Capable of holding about half a Gallon. 

d. preceding a relative clause. 

(Here it may be a sé, with ef omitted.) 

1696 SOUTHERNE Ovoon. i, i. (Matz, Gram.), If he dares 
half what he says, hell be of use 10 us. 1733 Pore Ess. 
Man 1, 162 Of half that live the butcher and the tomb. 
1786 Cowrrer Gratitude 41 All these are not half that 
I owe. 

+2. //alf, preceded or followed by an ordinal 
numeral, was formerly used to express a hall-unit 
less than the corresponding cardinal number ; thus 
OE. pridda healf, ME. thridde half or half thrid= 
two and a half. Ods. 

This is an ancient ‘Teutonic mode of reckoning : cf. Ger. 
ander thalb (=OE. oder healf/), dritte halb,erc. In English 
it is scarcely found afier 1300. The expression is explained 
in quot. 811 as elliptical: ‘two (whole) messuages and a 
third half-messuage’, contracted todridda halfhaza. Hence 
the following sb. was originally singular, dradde halfhyd= 
two and a-half hide. As in Old Norse, etc., Aalf was 
either declined as an adj. (quot. 891), or stood in the unin- 
flected combining forin. 

811 Charter in O. Ff. Texts 456 Duas possessiunculas et 
tertiam dimediam, id est in nostra loquela, dridda half haza. 
891 O. Z. Chron, Se bat was seworht of priddan healfre 
hyde. c¢ 1000 E..FRic Gen. viii, 3 Da watera..begunnon to 
wanigenne zfter oper healfhund daza. c¢ 1200 ORMIN 13777 
vat sahh & herrde da33whammli3 Hallf ferpe 3er be 

waferrd. ¢ 1205 I.ay. 32195 Ne wunede pe king per bute 
vifte half 3ere. a 1300 Cursor Af, 16599-600 Half feirth of 
eln was pe length, And ober half be brede [of be rode). 
c1300 Bekef 11 For ful other half 3er. ¢1300 Harrow. 
/fell 45 Thritty wynter and thridde half yer Hav y woned 
in londe her. 

8. In reference to space or distance: [falf the 
length (or breadth) of. Now rave or Ods, 

1481 CAXTON God/rey xxvii. 61 They waded in the blood 
vnto the half legge. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olvarius’ Voy. 
Améass. 74 Their hair.. hangs down over their shoulders 
to half their backs. /éid, 302 A Casaque, or Coat, which 
falls down to half the leg. 168% Loud. Gaz. No. 1628/1 
Soon after the Algerine fell astern, and there lay within 
half Pistol shot. 1692 /ércf. No. 2776/4 They saw our Fleet 
off of Portland, half Channel over. 1727 A. HamiLton 
New Acc. FE. Ind. UW. xxxvi. 50 The lower Part of the 
Frock reaching Half-thigh down. : 

4. Asa imcasuie of degree; Attaining only half- 
way to completeness or to the actual action, quality, 
or character in question ; falling short of the full 
or perfect thing; partial, imperfect, incomplete. 
(Const. as in 1 a.) 

In this use now more usually hyphened: see Harr. | 

a 1300 Cursor A/. 27341 He lede penant to halt reuing. 
1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 899 Both dawes and 
halfe fooles may bee made ministers or byshoppes. 1585 
T. Wasuincton tr. Wicholay's Voy. w.v. 116 b, The greater 
part whereof being halfe christians. 1653 Sir E. Nichoras 
in V. Pagers (Camden) Il. 22 Bargaining, conditional, or 
half ways beget nothing but factions and divisions. 1765 
Youne Wks. (1767) [V.81 (Jod.) Half converts to the right. 
1816 Keatince 7¥av. (1817) I. 198 Contented with half 
views of things and truths. 1849 Macauray //ist. Exg. 
I. x85 A half toleration, known by the name of the In- 
dulgence. 1858 C. Ilunr in Jéerc. Mar. Mag. V. 84 
Steam should be shut off to half speed. 1862 WHaTeLy in 
Life (1866) 11. 392 A half measure is not a medium between 
two extremes, but a medium between what is right and 
what is wrong—between what will effect its purpose and 
what will not. ; 

Half, v. Obs. and dial. f. HaLve z. (q.v.); also 
collog, in sense To ‘be half’, go halves. ; 

1889 Pall Mall G. 27 June 5, 1 asked Sir G. C. if he 
would ‘half’. He consented. 1 paid for the horse, he 
repaying me afterwards, and also paying half the training 
expenses. : i 

Half (haf), adv. [OE. half, healf, in composi- 
tion; in OE. sometimes, and in ME. often, written 
separate. Both usages are now found, usually 
with no difference of sense: see Haur- I.] 

1. To the extent or amount of half. Hence 
loosely: In part, partially ; to a certain extent, 1n 
some degree. 

a. qualifying an adjective. ; 

[971 Blickl. //om. 203 Da hapnan leode, ba be lifdon heora 
burh healf.cwice.} ¢1175 Lamé, Hom. 81 Half quic ho wes. 
1385 Cuaucer L.G. W, 1697 Lucrece, They were halfe 
ydel, as hem thoghten. ¢ 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 668/39 
Surdaster, -a,-umt, halfe deffe. 1600 Fairrax Yasso xix. 
civ, Thither she ran with speed, Like one half mad. 1601 
Hotranp Pliny 1. 96 Halfe wilde beasts. 1657 R. Ligon 
Barhacdoes (1673) 64 Fill it half full of water. 1832 AustN 
Jurispr. vi. (1869) 258 Governments which are styled by 
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writers On positive international law Aal/ sovereign states. 
1832 Texxyson Lady of Shato!t ii, ‘1 am half sick of 
shadows’ said The Lady of Shalott. 1878 Epitu T'uompsox 
Hist, Eng, xix. 106 Half wild with rage and grief. 

b. qualifying a pa. pple. 

01380 Srr Feruis. 3569 Er pay wern o3t helf y-dy3t, pus 
barons come oppon hem ry3t. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Ayiuon ix. 228 We ben halfe discomfyted. 1548 Hatt. 
Chron., Edw. 1V, 199 b, ‘Vhe erle had not halfe tolde his 
tale. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner H vj b, Cole- 
worts .. Halfe sodden, make soluble. 1615 J. STEPHENS 
Satyr. Ess. 8 In her halfe ruin’d cell. /6%d¢. 432, I am 
halfe perswaded that if hee had but a balladmakers poetry, 
he woukd sooner make an Epitaph. 1657 R. Licon Sar- 
badoes 1673) 12 Dinner being near half done. 1711 ApDison 
Spect. No. 66 ps5 A Man’s Life is half spent before he is 
taken notice of. 1897 Hatt Caine Christian x, Half hidden 
behind a little forest of palms and ferns. 

ec. qualifying a pr. pple. or verb. 

1423 Jas. | Ayngis Q. \xxiti, Half sleping and half swoun, 
in suich a wise. 1g00-20 Dunsar Pocus Ixxxi. 1 This 
hinder nycht halff sleiping I lay. 1608 Br. Haut. Char. 
Virtues & V. 135 Halfe reading every title. 1650 BuLWER 
Anthkropouct, 162, 1 half suspect some concurrent affec- 
tations. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 12 A bow which a 
Norwegian can scarce half bend. 1797 Mrs. RanctiFre 
/talian xxxi, On entering he half turned to look back. 
1859 Farrar ¥. Howie 273 He..half wished he had not come. 

d. qualifying an adv. or advb. phrase. 

@1310 in Wright Lysic P. 40 Nys non so 3eep, ne half so 
freo. 1390 GowER Couf. I, 225 Vhere may no maunces pri- 
vete Ben heled half so well. ¢1470 Hesry IVadlace x. 128 
Halff in wraith frawart hin gan he gang. 1579-80 Nortu 
Plutarch (1612) 740 A inan halfe beside himself. 1648 
Gace Mest Ind.191 Vhe three Spaniards were halfe of the 
sume mind. 1674 S. Vixcest Vag. Gatlaut’s Acad. 18 
Caudle will not go down half so sweetly as this will. 
1706 Apnisox Rosanond Wks. 1753 1. 132 The lily was 
not half so fair, Nor half so sweet the rose. 1724 R. 
Fauconer Moy. (1769) 66, | rowed half round .. the first 
Day. 1832 Half right, half-left [see Hatr- II d). 


2. Used correlatively: //alf...ha/f.... 


(Now sometimes hyphened to the following word; but 
this is unnecessary.) 

944 in Earle Land Charters 179 Donne is pxt land at 
stioces cumbe healf bas cinges healf uncer brentinges. 
c1000 ZELEric Moc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 109/16 Ouocentaurus, 
healf inann and healf assa. c120§ Lay. 1330 Hit is half 
mon & half fisc. 1390 Gower Couf. It. 304 He was half 
man and half beste. 15s9 W Cussixncuam Cosiaogr. 
Glasse 86 The Sonne .. halfe above the Horizont, and half 
under. 1581 Petrie Guazzo’s Civ, Conv. 1. (1586) 23, | 
ment not that they are halfe good, and halfe svill. 1614 
Br. Tact. Xecolt. Treat. 60 An evill man is halfe a beast, 
and halfe a Divel!. 1708 Morreux Rabelais iw. Ixvii. 
(1737) 274 With. .one of his Stockins, half on half off, about 
his Heel. 1810 Scort Lady of L. 1. axxiv, Half shewing, 
half concealing all The uncouth trophies of the hall. 1818 
M. G. Lewis 9rad. IV. Ind, (1834) 78 A kind of pouting 
look, half kind, and half reproachful. 1858 Apr. Lincotn S/. 
16 June in L¢fe (1890) IT. vill. 137, I believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and balf free. 

3. Not half: along way from the due amount; 
to a very sltght extent ; in mod. s/ang and colloy. 
use =not at all, the reverse of, as‘ uot half bad’ = 
not at all bad, rather good. 

1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C.u. 666, Thei 
were not halfe well prouided to goe awaie wpon the spurre. 
1619 Drumm. oF Hawtn. Conv. vw. B. Fousor xi. (1842) 11 
Sir W. Alexander was not half kinde unto him, and neg- 
lected him, 1622 Maspe tr. Ademan’s Guzman TALIA 1. 
iii. I]. 30 He thought this was hard teaching, he did not 
halfe like it. 1828 Craveu Dial. s.v. ‘He's nut hauf a bad 
an‘, i.e. he is a fair, respectable person. 1859 HuGHEs 
Scouring WW. Horse vi. 133, 1 didn’t half like the way in 
which Miss Lucy was running on. 1871 Piaxcné Ayng 
Christntas, He never admits a thing is good, but merely 
‘not half bad’, 1886 J. K. Jerome /dle Thoughts Pref., 
One or two friends to whom I showed these papers in MS. 
observed that they were not half bad. 

4. Idiomatic uses, in which 4a/fis now adverbial, 
though probably originally the adj. or sb. 

a. In stating the time of day, Aa// past (or after) 
one or one o'clock, etc. =half an hour past the hour 
named. (In Scotland, ‘half’ is often prefixed to 
the following hour, as in Ger. ha/d e/f, etc.) 

1750 G. B. Doppixcton Diary 11785) 74 Just at half past 
twelve she was delivered of a Prince. 21791 Grost Olto 
(1796) 107 C. Pray what's o’ clock? JV. It will be half 
ten, 1818 Jas. Mut Brit. /adia 11. v. v. 494 From half 
after seven .. they remained exposed to the fire .. till nine 
o'clock. 1819 Byron Fuau 1. civ, About the hour Of half- 

ast six, 1853 Reape Chr. Folnstone 294 Flucker informed 
her that the nock said ‘half eleven ’"—Scotch for ‘ half-past- 
ten’, 1891 A/urray’s Mag. Apr. 445 It was half after eight 
o'clock one evening. : 

b. Nuit. Between the names of two points of 
the compass, /a/f = half a point (i.e. 48°) from the 
first towards the second point mentioned. 

1726 Suetvocke Voy. round World (1737) 17 Bearing 
South East half East, distant six leagues. 1893 Eart 
Deusxmore Pantrs 1. 252 ‘We.. altered our course from 
north to east half-south by the compass. 

ce. Nau. In soundings, 4a/f before a numeral 


adds half to it; thus 4a/f four = 43 fathoms. 

1809 TREMENHEERE in .Vaval Chron, XXIII. 191 The 
ship..shoaled her water to a half three, 1840 Marrvat 
Poor Yack xvii, We shall bave half four directly, and 
after that the water will deepen. ¢1860 H. Stuart Sea- 
man's Catech. 43 Suppose 4$ fathoms, what soundings 
would you call? And a half four. 

Half-, incom. (OE. half, healf-, was regularly 
combined with an adj. or pple., as in Acalfcwrc, 


healfdiad, healfhwit, healfréad, healfsoden, healf- 


I 
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slepicnde ; also with a sb., as healfhéafod forehead, 
healfmann, healfpentz, healftrenilel hemisphere. 
In OTent. 4a/é- appears to have been a later sub- 
stitute for the original sd@m7z-, OE. sam-, as in 
OHG. sémiguec, OS. shmguic, OF. samewic half 
alive, so sambarnd half-burnt, sambrice a half- 
breach ; =L. sémz- in sémidoctus, sémivivus, sémt- 
coctus, sémideus, sémihomo, etc.; Gt. Hyt- in Ape- 
BapBapos, HurmAnpns, nuiavOpwros, nyuiOeos, etc. ; 
Skr. samt, in sdmajiwas half alive, etc.] 
I. In adverbial relation. 

1. With adjectives and’ pa. pples. Already in 
OE.: see above. Very common in later use, esp. 
with pa. pples., to which Aa//- may be prefixed 
whenever the sense suits: e.g. Aal/fafraid, -awake, 
-blind, -crazy, deaf, -drunk, -full,-human,-learned, 
-mad, -open, -raw, -ripe, -savage, -true, half- 
armed, -ashamed, -bent, buried, cured, -disposed, 
-done, -dressel, -catcn, -educated, ~finished, -formed, 
-hidden, -opened, -voasted, -rauined, etc., etc. With 
adjs. expressing shape, it implies the form of half 
the figure, as half cordate, -sasittate, -terete. 

The two elements are oftcn written separately 
when the adj. is in the predicate (see HALF a:/y. 1) ; 
the use of the hyphen mostly implies a feeling of 
closer unity of notion in the comyonnd attribute, 
as in half-blind, half-tressed, half-raw, vicwed as 
definite states; but it is often merely for greater 
syntactical perspicuity, on which ground tt is 
regularly used when the adjective is attributive, 
thus 7 am half dead (or half-deal with cold; a 
half-dead og. 


a. in the predicate. 

©893 K. -ELerep Ores. ut. ix. § 4 & funde biene .. healf- 
cucne. az000 Flene 133 (Gr) Sune healfewice fluzon on 
fasten. c 1000 -Ecrric Joc. in Wr.-Wilcker 163/7 Subalbus, 
healfhwit. ¢1475 Nom. lbid. 710/3 Senucecus, halfblynd. 
a 1626 Bacon (J., The officers of the kings housbold.. 
must look both ways, else they are but half-sighted. 1 
Swiet 7. Tub i. rake 29 As if they were half-ashamed 
toownus. 1712-14 Port Nafe Lock wv. 144 Her eyes half- 
languishing, half-drown’d in tears. 1714 Maspevitte / ad, 
Bees (1725) 1. 340 A rascal half-drunk. 1725 Porr Od’yss. tn. 
144 Leave half-heard the melancholy tale. 1741 KicuarRDson 
Pamela (1824) 1. xai. 271 Being half-vexed, and half-afraid of 
his raillery. 1826 Scott Frat. (1890) 1. 329 Either half-edu- 
cated or cock-brained by nature. 1845 ner S 4. Bot.v. 
(1858) 58 Stipules ovate, halteoraere 1855 Kixastey //eracs 
1. 1V, (1868) 123 Stories of it, some false and some half-true. 
1863-5 J. Tuomsox Sunday at Hampstead v, The meat 
list done, they tore it and devoured. 1868 Darwin in Life 
4 Lett. (1887) 111. 80 Half-sterile, i.e. produce half the full 
number of offspring. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 8. 279 
Ampbitropous, also termed .. Half-anatropous. 1880 Con- 
temp. Rev. Feb. 136, 1 am more than half-disposed to go 
along with you in what you say. 

b. as attribute. 

1594 Hooker £ccl. Pod. 1. viii. § 10 Certatne halfewaking 
men. 1§95 SHAKS. Yokn 11. 1. 54 The halfe-blowne Rose. 
1625 Doxxe Seru. Ixvi. 667 The Half-present Man, he 
whose body is here and minde away. 1629 CHarman 
Fuvenal Sat. v. 293 Vhat half-eat hare will fall.. to our 
shares. 1682 N. O. Sotleau's Lutrin \1. 16 And clos‘d her 
speech with an half-dying swoon. 1687 Drypesx Hind & 1. 
ul. 409 The clown unread, and half-read gentleinan. 23731 
Kes Hymuothea Poet. Wks. 1721 IIT. 333 Half-form'’d 
Words. 1725 Pore Oa'rss. xxu. 196 The half-shut door 
conceal'd his lurking foes. 1772 Hunter in dsl. Trans. 
LXII. 453 Half-digested food. 1786 tr. Bechford'’s Vathek 
(1868) 10 The learned, the half-learned, and those who were 
neither. 1817 Coteripce Brog. Lit. 223 In one of his half- 
earnest, half-joking moods. 1827 Soutuey //ist. Penius. 
War 11. 679 Vhe half-armed, half-clothed. half-hungered 
Arragonese. 1837-9 Hattam Hist. Lit. viii. 1. § 37 Some 
half-informed critics. 1838 Lytrox A fice 13 Her half-childish, 
half-womanly grief. 1847 Mrs. SnERwoop Lif xii. 220 A 
little half-coloured child. .from India. 1862 Anstep Channel 
Isl w. xxi. (ed. 2) 494 List of half-hardy plants. 1874 
J. Suciy Sensat. & Intuit. 95 Vague and balf-tbougbt-out 
recollections. 

ce. Hence derivatives, as halflressedness. 

1887 Daily News 29 June 5/4 That delicious condition 
of half-dressedness. 

2. With adverbs, as half-angrily, -ashamedly, 
-blindly, -divinely, -learnedly, -questioningly, etc.; 
half-left, -right, -round, etc. (Cf. HatF adv.1d.) 

c3zoo Watts Lyric P., To Mitio Pt. in. ii. Wks. 1813 
IX. 200 Damon is half-divinely blest. 1840 CartyLe Heroes 
v. 296 Struggling half-blindly, as in bitterness of death 
against that! 1863 Mrs. WHitxey Faith Garinucy’s Girl. 
hood i. 10 Holding the bank-note half-ashamedly in her 
hand. 1883 Harfer’s J/ag. June 141/2 Ibe.. little trot... 
lisped, half-coaxingly, half-questioningly. 

3. With verbs, as half-believe, -detfy, -fill, -make, 
-murder, -potson. (Cf. HaLF adv. 1 c.) 

1674 Woop Life 2 Feb. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1]. 281 Men that 
half-hanged themselves to try how it was. 1727-46 THom- 
son Sumuer 1330 Locks. That half-embrac‘d ber ina humid 
veil. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusem. 60 Half-filling a 
bottle with water. 1834 Ht. Martiseau Farrers ti. 25 
Two out of the remaining four halfstarted from their chair. 
1848 THackEray Van. Fair xlv, He balf-murdered a ferret. 
18g0 Marc. Futcer Woman igth C. (1862) 343 Madame 
Recamier is balf-reclining on a sofa. 1860 Pusey J/is. 
Proph. 60 The mind which before was .. half-deified. 1878 
Lockyer Stargazing 125 We shall not only halve, but 
half-halve, or quarter tbe aberration. 1879 Froupe Czsar 
xxvii. 477 In Cicero Nature half-made a great nan. 

4. Special comb.: half-equitant a. (Bof.) = 


HALF. 


OsvVOLUTE: cf, demt-equitant; half-high a. (see 
quot.) ; half-imperial @., half imperial-folio 
size; half-large a., (a card’ 3 x 24 inches (Jacobi 
Printer’s Vocab.); half-saved a., half-witted 
(dral.). 

1891 Daily News 18 Nov. 3,1 An evening dress to be 
worn by a very young girl is made ‘*half-high‘.. which 
means that the bodice is to be cut away to a line mid- 
way between the neck and bust, 1893 Col Lincwoop Life 
Ruskin ¥. 92 Ruskin made sketch after sketch on the “half. 
imperial board. 1896 Daily News 23 Oct. 6/5 He generally 
completed a half-imperial sketch ..in two hours. 1834 
SoutHEy Doctor x. 115 He was what is called *half-saved. 
Some of his faculties were more than ordinarily acute, but 
the power of self-conduct was entirely wanting in him. 
3871 M. Cortixs A/rg. § Merch. 1. iti. 100 He was what 
the villagers called ‘half-saved’ ; not absolutely imbecile. 


II. In attributive relation to a sb. 

Of these there were already a few instances in 
OE. (e.g. healfmann ‘ semivir’, healfpentz, healf- 
trendel hemisphere) ; their number has been enor- 
mously increased in later times, especially through 
the practice of hyphening an adjective and substan- 
tive when these have a special or individualized 
application. These combinations may be dis- 
tributed among the following classes : 

a, In names of Coins, Weights, Measures of 
space, quantity, time, etc., as Aa/f-barrc/, -bit, 
-cent, cooper, farthing, firkin, -florin, -fool, -hogs- 
heal, -inch,-joe,-mile,-mutchkin, peck, -pint, -pipe, 
-pound, -quarler, -quartern, -lierce. Ct. Demi- 7. 
Also JLALE-ANGEL, -CROWN, -DOLLAR, -HOUR, 
“MINUTE, etc. These forms inay also be used 
attrib. as in half-inch board, half-mile race, half- 

Preamb., Every barell, *half 


quartern loaf, etc. 

1494 ictit /len VII, ¢. 2 
barrell and firkyn. c¢ 1782 ?. Jerrersox Autobtog, Wks. 
1°59 1. App. 173 The smallest coin .. is the *half-bit, or 
1-20 of adollar. a 1824 KR. PatTERSON cited in WorcESTER 
1846 for *//alfcent, 1889 Cent. Dict., Ialf cent, a copper 
coin of the United States. weighing 94 grains, current front 
1793 to 1857. 1836 W. H. Maxwect Cafgt. Blake 11. i, 
Carrying oft diurnally his *half-cooper of port. 1858 Sim. 
monps Diet. Trade, *llalf-farthing, a British copper coin 
..the number issued between 1852 and 1854 was 2,621,784. 
c 1440 Fa.ob's Weil (f., FE. V. 5.) 129 Pe secunde *half-fote 
wose in coueylise is raueyne, 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4337/4, 
4> “half Hugsheads, of true neat Bourdeaux Prandy. 1820 
Scoressy icc. Arctic Reg. 11.194 Defended by plates of 
*halfinch iron. 1858 GREENER Gunnery 5; An half-inch 
boiler plate. 1777 J.Q. Avams Ws. (1854) 1X. 470 Guineas, 
“half joes, and milled dollars in as high estimation as in 
Pennsylvania. 1601 RK. Jounson Awigd. §& Cominw. 
(1603) 86 Distant from the towne some “lialfe mile. Voc. 
‘The winner of the half-mile race in the Oxford University 
Sports. 1816 Scott Antig.i, He might have stayed to take 
a ‘half-mutchkin extraordinary with his crony the hostler. 
1753 Scots Mag, June 3101 Each. received a *half-peck 
loaf. 1611 Cotcr, Demi-sextier, the quarter of a French 
pie, and much about our “halfe pinte. 1744 GerKeLey 
Let. 21 Aug. Wks. 1871 IV. 299 Either in half-pint or 
quarter-pint glasses. 1805 Wed. Frnl. X1V. 186 An old half- 
pint bottle. 1552 Huvoet, *Halfe pounde, selitva. Halfe 
pownde wayght, sewss’s. 1535 Coverpate Ned. ii. 16 The 
ruler of the *halfe quarter of Bethzur. 1685 Lond, Gaz. No. 
2078 4 Lace, three half quarters bread. 1884 F. J. Britrex 
Watch §& Clockm. 224 Half-quarter_ repeaters, instead of 
giving the minutes, strike one additional blow if the half 
quarter has passed. Mod. Adm. 8 Feb., Half-Quarter Day. 
1838 Dickens O. /suistv, A “half-quartern loaf and a piece 
of cheese. 1708 Motrecx Rabelais y. xiv. (1737) 191 A 
*Half-Tierce, or Hogshead. 

b. In /feraliry = Demi- B 1, as half-belt, -check- 
bit, -spade, -spear. 

1688 K. Hoime sl rnroury um. vii. 44 He beareth Gules, an 
Horse Bit, Argent. Some do call it.. an Half Cheek-Bit. 
[bid, viii. 5 He beareth Vert, an Half Spade. 1828 Berry 
Encyct, Her, sx. Spade, Vhis..spade is borne in the arms 
of Swettenham, but they appear as half-spades. 1889 Eivin 
Dict. Heraldry, Half-belt and four buckles. 

ce. In Artillery, Arms, denominating a piece of 
half the size of the full-sized piece, or a shortened 
size of the latter, as Aa/farmour,-cannon, -culverin, 
-falionel, -head-piece, -lance. Cf. Demi- 2-4. Also 
HaALF-PIKE, -SWORD, etc. 

1874 Boutete Arms § Arvin. x. 188 *Half-Armour, the 
period of the partial use of armour, extending to the com- 
mencement of the 18th century. 1640 Fitter Joseph's 
Coat x Cor. xi. 30 (1867) 86 Sometimes He shooteth “half 
cannon. 1676 Lond. Gaz, No. 1116/3 A Battery of 12 Half- 
Cannon. 1611 Fiorio, J/esca festa, a kind of kalfe skull, 
or *halfe head-peece. 1868 Kirk Chas. Sold Ill. v. i. 332 
Armed with a *half-lance. 


d.In JIfilitary tactics, dress, etc., as half- 
squadron, -turn, wheel; half-battery,-company, 
-distance, -file, (see qnots.) ; half-mounting, the 
underclothing and minor articles of apparel belong- 
ing toa soldier’s ontfit in the 18the. Cf. DEMI- 6. 


Also HALF-FACE, etc. 

1800 IVar Office Order 9 Apr.in Grose J1ilit. Antig.{1801) 
I}. 186 In lieu of the former articles of cloathing, called half- 
niounting, two pair of good shoes of the value of five shil- 
lings and sixpence each pair. 1832 Kegud. Instr. Cavalry 
ut. 73 The .. troops wheel half right. /bid.99 The Base 
Troop wheels more tban a half-wheel. /ééd. 103 The Troops 
wheel half-left. 1853 Srocqveter Jrlit. Encyrcl., Half- 
companies are the same as subdivisions, equal to two 
stations. Hadf-distance is the regular interval or space 
between troops drawn up in ranks, or standing in column. 
. Halffiles is balf tbe given number of any body of men 


HALF-. 


drawn up two deep. 1859 F. A. Grirritus Arti. Man, 
(1862) x1 Right half turn. Front turn. /é7d. 30 A batta- 
lion in open, or half-distance Column, /did. 134 ‘Three 
subdivisions constitute a half-battery. 

e. In Fortificalion, as half-bastion, half-capo- 
nier (Sir G. Duckett, 4/7/. Dict.), half-sap : see 
DEMI-BASTION, etc. ; half-merlon, that solid por- 
tion of a parapet which is at the right or left ex- 
tremity of a battery. Also HaLF.cIRCLE, -M0ON, 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4721/1 We shall be obliged to finish 
it by the half Sap. . Ps, 

f. Naut. and Ship-duilding: half-beam (see 
quot. 1850 ; half-board, an evolution by which 
a sailing vessel is luffed up into the wind with 
everything shaking, and then, before she has quite 
lost way, permitted to fall off on the same tack: 
see BoarD sé. 15; half-breadth (see quot.) ; 
half-breadth staff, a rod having marked upon it 
half the length of each beam in the ship (Knight 
Dict. Alech. 1875); half-floor, -point, -port, 
-top, half-watch tackle (see quots.); + half- 
wind, aside-wind. Also HALF-TIMBER. 

1836 Eneycl. Metrop. V1. 415 The *half-beams are all to 
be of fir. ¢1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 95 Hal/-Beams 
are short beams introduced to support the deck where there 
is no framing. 1863 Luce Seamanship (ed. 2) 484 Ina 
tideway the "half-board is of great use. 1 Falconer 
Dict, Marine (1789) D ij b, The breadth of the ship at every 
top-timber is limited by an horizontal line drawn on the 
floor-plane, called the “half-breadth of the top-timbers, 
¢ 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 66 The ‘“half-floors’.. 
are pieces of timber placed between the ‘cross pieces’, to 
which they are ‘coaked’ and bolted. 1867 Smyti Saslor's 
Word-bk,, *Hal/-poirt, a subdivision of the compass card, 
equal to 5° 37’ ofthecircle. ¢1850 Kudim. Navig.(Weale) 
122 *Half-forts, a sort of shutters made of deal, and fitted 
to the stops of those ports which have no hanging lids. 
¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 76 The *half-tops are 
bolted to the cross trees, and the sleepers are bolted above 
tbetrussle trees. 1859 F. A. Grirritus Artil. Alan, (1862) 
317 4 luff tackle, or *half watch tackle, consists of one 
double and one single block : the fall is fixed to the single. 
1611 Cotcr., Demivent, a side-winde, or *halfe-winde. 

g. In Asusic, as half-cadence, -close, an im- 
perfect cadcnce; half-demisemiquaver ; half- 
rest (U.S.),a minim rest ; half-shift, -stop (see 
quots.), Cf. Demi- B.9. Also ILALF-NOTE, -TONE. 

1880 Strainer & Barrett Dict. Alnus. T., Mee sal 
If the last chord is the dominant and is preceded by the 
chord of the tonic, the cadence is called half or imperfect. 
1867 Macrarren /farmony it. 29 A *half close is when a 


passage ends upon the chord of the dominant, regardless of | 


what harmony may precede it. 1881 Academy 6 Nov. 355 
The “half deinisemiquaver is still much used. 1880 STAINER 
& Barrett Dict. Mus. T., *Half-shift, a position of the 
hand in violin playing, It lies between the open position 
and the first shift. 1889 C. A. Epwarps Organs (1881) 
146 A stop is a set of pepes that run in order from the 
one end to the other of the clavier. If this set..discon- 
tinues at any portion of the keyboard, it is said to be a 
*half stop. /éid., Half Stops, properly so called, have 
practically gone out of fashion, 

h. Applied to a stuff which is half of inferior 
material, as ha/f-gause, -silk, -worsted, -yarn. 

1759 SyMMeER in Piz/, Trans. LI. 360 The sort I fixed npon, 
is what is called *half gauze. 1738 Swirt Pod. Conversat. 
66 Ladies, you are misiaken in the Stuff; ‘tis *half Silk. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11.217 No fewer than 443 silk- 
looms, 149 of half-silks. 1594 Biunpevit Exerc. v. iii. 
(ed. 7) 533 Worsteds, and “halfe Worsteds. 

i. In Games, as half-back (/oo/éall), a position 
immediately behind the ‘ forwards’; a player in 
thts position; half-ball (Bi//ards): sec quot. 
1850 ; half-hit (Crzcke/), a mistimed hit that sends 
the ball into the air; half-volley (Cricket, Foot- 
ball, etc.), a ball which pitches so that it can be 
hit or kicked as soon as it rises from the ground ; 
hence half-volleying vbl.sb. Also HALF-BowL, etc. 

1882 Standard 20 Nov. 2/8 The *half-backs. effectually 
checked the threatened danger. 1887 SHEARMAN A dletics 
§ Footéall (Badm. Libr.) 346 A good half-back must bea 
versatile player. 1850 Bohn's Hand-bh, Games 524 A *half 
ball, or a contact in which the half of one ball is covered 
by half of the other, produces in each an equal motion, both 
with regard to direction, strength, and velocity. 1888 
Daily News 15 Sept. 3/5 Caught at extra mid-off from a 
*half-hit. ¢ 1880 d correspondent says: A *half-volley at 
cricket is a ball bowled up so as to pitch just about the 
Pt at which the batsman has a good reach. 1891 W. G, 

RACE Cricket viii. 233 Occasionally you may get a half- 
volley on the pads. 1875 ‘SroneneNce’ Brit. Sports 1.1. 
v. § 4. 691 *Half-volleying consists in playing the ball when 
Close to the ground, immediately after it has been dropped. 

J. In Bookbinding, ‘half’ signifies that only the 
back and corners of the binding consist of the 
material specified ; e.g. Aalf-calf, half-russia. 

1844 Catal, Messrs. C. Knight & Co. 8 Half Morocco or 

ussia. 1872 O. W. Hotmes Poet Breakf-t. viii. (1885) 
192 None of your ‘half-calf’ economies in that volume ! 
Mod. Booksetler’s Catal. Original half sheep. 

k. In names of animals, as HaLr-aPe, Hatr- 
Ass, HALF-sNIPE, etc. 

1. Applied to various articles and structures of 
about half the usual or full size or length, as hal/f- 
cast, -door, frame, furnace, -gailcr, -gown, -haich, 
t-head bedstead, -hessian, -hose, yar, + -kirtle, 
~sleeve, -stocking, -tester, -lub, -veil, -wickel. Cf. 
Demi- B. 11. Also IJaLr-Boor, etc. 

evo Printer’s Voc., *Half cases, small cases used 
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for jobbing purposes. 1740 Dycue & Parnon, Has, a small 
iron or brass fastening to a hatch or *half-door. 1844 
Dickens Mart, Chuz. iii, Vhe half-door of the bar. 1888 
Jacost /'rinter’s Voc., *Half frames, small composing 
frames made to hold one pet of cases only. 1775 F. 
Marion in //arfer's Mag. Sept. (1883) 546/1 Black *half- 
aiters. 1552 Hutoet, *Halfe gowne, Aemitogium, 1885 
Virus & Crark Cambridge 1. 88 A *half-hatch door, 
1598 /nv. King’s Coll. ibid. It]. 325 Item a *halfe head 
bedsteade of walnuttree. 1837 Lytron £. Maltrav. 76 A 
pair of *half-hessians completed his costume. 1851 Cafad, 
Gt. Exhtb, 588 Lambs-wool and Cashmere hose and *half- 
hose. 1597 SHaxs. 2 //en. /V, y. iv. 24 If you be not 
swing'd, Ile forsweare *halfe Kirtles. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2477/4 A sad coloured Cloth Coat, with..blue *half Sleeves. 
1670 NarBoroucH Fru/. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 104 
Some wear *Half-Stockings. 1726 SHeLvocke Voy. round 
World (1757) 206 The old stratagem..of turning a light 
adrift, ina *half tub. 1844 Acs, Smith Ady, Mr. Ledbury 
(1856) I. vili.60 Tbe. .*half-wicket that closed the entrance. 

m. In various connextons: as half-barbarian, 
-battle, -belief, -believer, -chrislian, -conformity, 
-defence, -defender, -honesty, -knowledge, -look, 
principle, -quotalion, -reason, - reasoning, -repent- 
ance, -servant, -service, -sleep, -view, -whisper. 
(In most of these 4a/f- has an adverbial force.) 

1597 Hooker Ecct. Pol. v. Ixii. § 9 To speak as half- 
defenders of the faults. /4fd. v. Ixxxi. § 4 They judge 
conclusions by demi-premises and half-principles. 1690 
Locke Govt. 1. ii. (Rtldg.) 6 It is no injury to call an half- 
quotation an half-reason. 1736 Butter Aval, 11. viii. 276 
Half-views, which shew but Part of an Object. 1768 Bos- 
WEL1. Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 120 A parcel of half-barbarians. 
1768-74 Fucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 367 A kind of half- 
reasoning, that suffices to raise difficulties but not pursue 
them to an issue, 1817 J. Scorr Pavrs Revisit. (ed. 4) 237 
A kind of stupefied half-sleep. 1827 Hattam Const. /f1st. 
(1876) 11. viii. 57 To admit of no half-conformity in religion. 
1840 Cartyce //eroes iv. 219 Richter says of Luther’s words, 
‘his words are half-battles’. 1860 Pusey Jin. Proph. 2 
The character of Jehu and his half-belief. 747. 188 A half- 
repentance is no repentance. /4i. 199 Anotber instance of 
this half-service. 1865 — Truth Eng. Ch. 3 Unbelievers, 
or half-believers. 1866 G. Macoonatp Ann. O. Neighs. 
xxxii, A voice said brokenly ina half-whisper. 1870 LowELi 
Study Wind. 349 Yhat half-knowledge which is more 
mischievous in an enditor than down-right ignorance. 

n. In specific combinations: + half-almond 
stitch ; half-arm, half arm’s length; half-barrel 
a., semicylindrical (vaulting) ; half-bend, a half 
fillet for the hcad; half-bent, a) the condition 
of being half-bent; (4) the catch by which the 
hammer of a gun is placed at half-cock; + half- 
bloom, the round mass of iron taken from 
the puddling furnace, which was hammered and 
shingled into a ‘bloom’; half-boarder, one who 
has half his board, a day-boarder; half-box, a box 
open at one side; half-braid (sce quot.); half- 
bull, a pontifical letter issued by a new pope be- 
force his coronation, so called because the éze//a is 
impressed with only one side of the scal, that repre- 
senting the apostles (Giry); half-catch, half- 
chronometer (see quots.); half-class, a class that 
is half one and half another; half-column, a 
column or pilaster half projecting from a flat sur- 
face ; half-communion, communion in one kind, 
as practised inthe R,C.Ch.; +half-compass, hemi- 
sphere: see COMPASS 54. 5 b; balf-course, half- 
coward (see quots.); half-dike, a sunk fence; 
half-flat, + (@) one of the shapes into which a 
‘bloom’ of iron was worked ; (4) half of a Fiat 
(sé.*) or entire storey of a house; half-hatchet, 
‘a hatchet with one straight line, all the projection 
of the bit being on the side towards the hand’ 
(Knight Dict. Afech. 1875); half-header, a half- 
brick used to close the work at the end of a course; 
half-house,a shed open at the side; a hovel; half- 
hunt (ell-ringing): see Wunt; + half-labour, 
half-margin (see quots.); half-mask, a mask 
covering part of the face, such as is worn with 
a Domino; thalf-member, a semicolon; half- 
plate, half-press (see quots.); half-principal 
(Carpentry), ‘a rafter which does not extend 
to the crown of the roof’ (Knight Dict. Alech. 
1875); half-pull (ell-ringing): see quot.; 
half-relief = demz-relief (see DEMI- 12}; half- 
royal, a kind of millboard or pasteboard ; half- 
shade (/aintizg), a shade of half the extreme 
depth; half-sheet (Prin¢ing), the off-cut portion 
of a dnodecimo (Knight, 1875); half-shoe, sce 
quot.; also a shoe on one side only of a horse’s foot ; 
half-sole, that part of the sole of a boot or shoe 
which extends forward from the shank to the 
toe; hence half-sole v.; half-space = Hatr- 
PACE 2; thalf-sphere, hemisphere; + half-square 
(see quot. 1674) ; half-stitch, a loose open stitch 
in braid work or pillow-lace making (Caulfeild 
Dict. Needlewk. 259); half-storey, an upper storey 
half the height of which is in the walls and half in 
the roof; half-stuff (Paper-muking), partly pre- 
pared pulp; half-swing plough (see quot.); 
half-text, a size of handwriting half the size of 
‘text’ or large hand; half-throw, -travel, half 


HALF-. 


| the full movement of a piston, valve, etc. ; half- 


cy 


tint see quot. 1851); half-title, the short title 
ofa book often placed in front of the full title; 
half-tongue (Law), a jury of which one half were 
foreigners, formerly allowed to a foreigner tried on 
a criminal charge; half-trap, a semicircular de- 
pression in a sewer pipe; + half-vowel, a semi- 
vowel; +half-vowelish a., of the nature of a 
semivowel; half-water = HaLF-TIDE; half-world, 
hemisphere ; the demi-monde. 


1611 Fiorio, Mezzo-andolo, Seamsters call it the *halfe- 
almond stitch. 1812 Sfortine Alag. XX XIX. 18 Each 
fought at *half-arm for superiority. 1879 Sir G. Scott 
Lect. Archit. 1.56 The abandonment of the *half-barrel 
vaulting of the aisles. 1834 Ptancné Brit. Costume 
48 Canute’s queen wears..either the diadem or the *half- 
bend. 1774 Gotpsm. Grecian Hist. It. 11 With one leg 
put forward, and the knee upon the *half-bent. 1882 
Greener 7tte Gun 259 A half-bent in the tumbler that 
prevents the hammer being accidentally pushed down. 
1678 Phil. Trans. X\1. 934 The Metal runs together into a 
round Mass or Lump, which they call a *Half-Bloom. 
1711 STEELE Sect, No. 36 ? 8 ‘hey [birds] .. may be 
taken as *Half-Boarders, 1836 E. Howarp &. Reefer xiii, 
The half-boarders whispered their fears to the ushers. 1885 
C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather 479 The support is pro- 
vided with two “*half-boxes. 1882 CauLreitp & SawarD 
Dict. Needlework 42 *Half, or Shadow, or Lace Braid, 
the passement is pricked, as in cloth braid, and twelve pairs 
of bobbins put on. 1890 Daily News 28 Aug. 6/4 What is 
called the ‘ *half-catch’’ system—i. e., the owner of the boat 
(who is usually a fisherman) provides the fishing gear, and 
receives in return half of the total catch of fish. 1884 F. J. 
Britten Watch & Clockm. 115 “Half Chronometer..origin- 
ally used to denote watches having an escapement com- 
pounded of the lever and chronometer, appears now to be 
applied to fine lever watches which have been adjusted for 
temperature, 1845 Mus. S.C. Hart Waiteboy ix. 76 There 
was nothing .. to distinguish L. M. from the *half class —- 
neither gentleman nor farmer. 1726 Leoni Alber ti’s Archit., 
Life 4 Four *half Columns of the composite order. 1687 
Reflect. Llawk & Panther 27 Tbe *Half-Communion is no 
older, than the time of Acquinas. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay 
vi. 72 The daysun..which inlighteneth not onely the *halfe 
compasse whereon he shineth, but also even a part of that 
which seeth him not. 1883 Grestry Gloss. Coal Mining, 
*Half-course, half on the level and half on the dip, 186 
Frail, R. Agric. Soc. XXI1.1. 41 Unless the whole even- 
ing’s milk is skimmed and added to the whole new morning’s 
milk—in which case the cheese made is ‘ *half-coward '— 
the produce, whether single or double, is said to be whole- 
inilk cheese. 1805 ForsytnH Beauties Scotl. V. 421 Ditches, 
hedges, and “half-dikes or sunk fences. 1795 Repert. Arts 
in J. Holland Afannf. Afetad (1831) I. 124 Anconies, bars, 
*half flats. 1889 Masson in De Quincey's Wks, 1. Gen. 
Pref. 16 A half-flat set of apartments on the second floor 
of..a house of six such half-flats in all, accessible by a com- 
mon stair, 1737 Bracken Farriery Jinpr. (1756) I. 342 A 
Ilovel or *half House for thei to run into. 1895 R. Kip- 
1inG in Pad? Mad? G. 25 Oct. 3/1 When they were tired 
Kotuko would make what the hunters call a ‘ half-house’. 
1805 Forsytiu Beauties Scott. 11. 443 The rent was fre- 
quently paid in kind, or in what was called “¢al/-ladour... 
One-half of the crop went to the landlord. 1851 Ord. § 
Regul. R. Engineers iii. 13 The Paper must be folded in 
the centre, lengthways, by which it will be divided, equally, 
into what is technically termed *half-margin. /ézd., All 
Official Letters for the Inspector-General are .. to be 
written on half margin. 1762 Lowtn /»trod, Eng. Gram. 
(1838) 195 The Semicolon, or *Half-member, isa less construc- 
tive part, or subdivision, ofasentenceormember, 1884 F. J. 
Britten Hatch & Clockm. 116 [A] *Half plate.. [is] a 
watch in which the top pivot of the fourth wheel pinion is 
carried in a cock so as to allow the use of a larger balance, 
1888 Jacosi Printer's Voc., flalf plate paper, machine made 
paper of fine and soft texture used for woodcuts. 1883 
Percy Situ Gloss. Terms, *ffalf-press, the work done by 
one man at a printing-press. 1684 R. H. Sctool Recreat. 
go Ringing at *Half.pulls is now the modern general Prac- 
tice: that is, when one Change is made at Fore-stroke, 
another at Back-stroke, etc. 1872 Erracomse Cu, Bells 
Devon iii. 36 What the trade would probably consider a ‘pull’ 
is, in ringing, termed only a half-pull. 1874 R. Tyrwaitr 
Sketch.Ciub 240 Paint the *half-shades in first. 1552 Hutoet, 
*Halfe shoes beynge of suche fashion, that aboue they couer 
butthetoes. 1861 F. W. Rosixson No Church ii. 1.71 Two 
days at Penberriog to rest his ankle and get his boots *half- 
soled. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 439 The floor be- 
tween the two flights is termed a “half-space or resting-place. 
1611 B. Jonson Caladine 1.i, Let .. day, At shewing but 
thy head forth, start away From this *half-sphere. 1662 
Pepys Diary 18 Aug., The whole mystery of *off [half] 
square, wherein the King is abused in the timber which he 
buys. 1674 Lrysourn Compl. Surv. 345 Most Artificers 
when they meet with Squared Timber, whose breadth and 
depth are unequal... usually add the breadth and depth 
together, and take the Aa// for a Mean Square, and so 
proceed .. If the difference be great, the Error is very 
obnoxious either to Buyer or Seller. 1618 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 206 The *halfe storie to be eight foote 
andahalfe. 1886 /é/d. Il. 737 The dormer-gablets of the 
half-storey. 1766 C. Leapsetter Royal Gauger u. xiv. 
(ed. 6) 370 In these Mortars the Rags are beaten into what 
is called *Half-stuff. 1836 Encycl. Metrop. VII. 764 A 
mill in which the rags are ground to a coarse imperfect 
pulp, called half stuff. 1875 Sussex Gloss., *Half-swing 
Plough, a plough in which the mould-board is a fixture. 
1845 Mrs. CartyLe Leff. I. 322 Writing in *half text on 
ruled paper. 18122 E.raminer 25 May 328/1 The brilliant 


lights relieving from a large proportion of “half tints. 1851 
Dict. Archit., Half-tint, ..in a monochrome, it embraces 
all gradations between positive white and black. 1879 


Furnivatt New Shaks. Soc. Rep. 8 The notes on the back 
of the *half-title of the Part. 1494 dct 11 Hen, WIT, c. 21 
All Attaints..upon any Record, wherein the triall and 
enquest was by “halfe tongue. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
Husé, \. (1586) 11 Varro devideth his husbandry necessaries 
into .. vowels .. *halfe vowels..and mutes, «@ 1637 B, 


3 


HALFA. 


Jonson Zug. Gram. iv, L is a letter “half-vowelish. 1883 
Stevenson reas. /s/, w. xix, The low, sandy spit .. 1s 
joined at *half-water to Skeleton Island. 1605 Suaks. J/acd. 
11. 1. 49 Now o're the one “*halfe World Nature seemes dead. 
1866 Howe is Venct. Life xvii. 260 ‘The night's whole half. 
world. 1881 Daly Fel, 3 Feb., The endless intrigues of 
the ‘half-world ’. : 

III. Parasynthetie, as half languaged, -legged, 
-lived, -sensed, -sighted (henee half-sightedness), 
-sleeved, -souled, -syllabled, -lenled, -winged, ete. 

1596 R. Lhincne] Déedla (1877) 48 Halfe-leg’d Buskins 
curlously ytide with loopes of burnisht gold. 1615 G. 
Sanvys 7rav, 3 The nen weare halfe-slecued gownes. 1651 
tc Bacon's Life & Death 7\n the Daylight, they wink and 
are but half-sighted. 1762 Ex.is in PAzd. Frans. LI. 662 
This genus of insects 1s placed..under the Hemiptera or 
half winged. 1833 Browninc Pauline 167 Like things half 
lived. catching and giving life. 1863 Hawtnorne Our Old 
Home 378 Vhe national half-sightedness, 1865 ‘IyLor 
Early Hist. Man. iv. 76 Half-languaged men. 

|| Halfa (helfa). Also alfa, alpha, halfeh, 
hulfa. [Arab. das halfah, or *lae half.) The 
North African name of speeies of Esparto grass 
(Stipa tenacissima, S. arenarta) used in the manu- 
facture of paper, ete. 

1857 Sin W. Hooker Reft. Veg. Prod. Algeria, Paris 
E.chtb. 39 Halfa or Alfa..the Moorish names for certain 
grasses possessing very strong and tenacious fihres. 1876 
W. J. Seaton Forests 6 Alpha Algeria 30 Alpha or hulfa 
. here covers enormous areas. .described by French writers 
as mers @ Alpha. 1877 A. B. Eowarvs Up Nile viii. 216 
Overgrown..with coarse halfeh grass. 

Half-a-crown, Half-a-dozen, Half-an- 
hour, ete. see HALF-cROWN, -DOZEN, -HOUR, and 
HALF a. le. 


Half-and-half, p/rase. 

1. A mixture of two malt liquors, esp. of ale and 
porter. 

1756 Gentl. Mag. 299 They had at that house 5 or 6 pints 
of half and half. @1839 Prato Poems (1864) 11. 14 And, 
o'er a pint of half-and-half, Compose poor Arthur’s epitaph. 
1880 DisranLi Lady, xx, Our tipple is half-and-half. 

2. Something that is half one thing and half 
another, or half this and half that. 

c 1814 CoLerinGE Notes & Lect. (1874) 264 That finer shade 
of feeling, the half-and-half. 1840 Hoop Avdmansege, Lier 
Precious Leg xiii, All sterling metal,—not half-and-half. 
1890 Review of Reviews 11. 357/1 It is not all humhug. 
Agreed, agreed: It is probably a case of half-and-half. 

3. attrib. or adj, That is half one thing and half 
another; half the thing in question, and half not: 
often merely an emphatic expression for ha//. 

Half-and-half jury: a jury chosen half from one class, 
half trom another. 

1796 Burney Alem, Afetastatio 1. 118 A half-and-half 
pleasantry, peculiar to our author, 18:0 Bentuam Packing 
(1821) 221 A half and half jury. 1846 J. W. Croker in 
Croker P.6 Jan., What is to become of your half-and-half 
administration? 1870 I'Hornpury Jour Lug. 11. xxiv. 163 
Cromwell. .hated all half-and-half measures. 1894 West, 
Gaz. 23 July 4/3 Trimmers and half-and-half people. 

4. as adv, in two equal parts; in equal propor- 
tions; half... and half not, 

1818 Moore Asem. (1853) 11. 136, 1 go half and half with 
the Longmans. 3827 Scott Diary 22 July in Lockhart, Am 
1 sorry for this truce or not? Half and half. 1837 WHEEL- 
WRIGHT tr. Aristophanes 1.59 The cup That half-and-half so 
cunningly was mixed. 

5. Ina half-intoxieated state. 

1715 Ramsay Christis Kirke Gr. 1. viii, The manly miller, 
half and half, Came out to shaw guid will. 1848 DuncomsBe 
Sinks of Lond, (Fa.), Halfand half, half seas over, tipsy. 

Hence Half-and-halfed (-halt), ja. pp/e.; Half- 
and-ha‘lfer; Half-and-halfism. 

1832 E.raminer 503/2 Yoryism is hateful, but he more 
hated half and half-ism. 1861 7yzes 16 Oct., High bushy 
hedge-rows—thorn half-and-halfed with ash and other 
hedge-row trees. 1896 Daily News 21 Feb. 6/6 You are 
not an out-and-out Liberal ?..a half and halfer ? 

+ Half-angel. Oés. An English gold coin, 
worth at different dates, from 35. 9d. to 5s.; issued 
from Ienry VI to James I. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 5 Thangell and half Angell.. 
shall go and be curraunt in payment through all this his 
Realme. 1542 Boorpe /ufrad. Knowl. i. (1870) 121 The 
olde noble, the Aungels and the halfe aungels, is fyne golde. 

Half-ape. A lemur. 

1883 Cassell’s Nat. //ist. 1.5 The little marmosets . 
linked on to these, the Half Apes or Lemurs. 


+ Half-ass. Ods. [tr. Gr. jpeovos.] A mule. 


1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xxvi. 414 A Halfeasse of Persia 
shall come and make vs his thralles. 

Half-baked (ha-fibétkt), a. 

lL. Ut. See War adv. and Bakep; henee, under- 
done, not thorough, not earnest; raw, erude, ill- 
digested ; half-finished, ineomplete, rude. 

1621 SANDERSON 12 Seri. (1637) 330 Our profest Popelings, 
and halfe-baked Protestants. 21628 Preston Serv, Bef. His 
Majestie (1630) 36 They are either done withoute heate, or 
but half-baked. 1824 Scorr St. Konan’s xxxi, He must 
scheme, forsooth, this half-baked Scotch cake! .. this lump 
of oatineal dough! 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 4 Aug. 81/2 The 
half-baked measures by which politicians try so hard to 
cripple the Australian system. 

Deficient in intellect ; silly, half-witted. dad. 

1855 Kinocstey MWestzw. //o/ iii. (D.), A sort of harmless 
lunatic, and, as they say in Devon, half-baked. 1893 S/ec- 
tator 24 June 847 Nor could special variety of intellectual 


feebleness be better described than by the epithet ‘balf- 
baked’, 


. and, 
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Ha'lf-bapti-ze, v. éraxs. To baptize privately 
or without full rites, as a child in danger of death, 

1836 Dickens S%. Boz ii. We got out ol bed .. to half- 
baptize a washerwoman’s child in a slop-basin. 1838 — V, 
Vist ii, Vhe child that was half-baptized, Oliver ‘'wist, is 
nine years old to-day. 1875 Sussex Gluss.s.v., If you please, 
sir. will you be so good as to half-baptize the baby ? 

So Half-baptized fAf/.a., baptized privately or 
without full rites; henee, semi-barbarous, (dza/.) 
deficient in intelligence. 


1795 Soutuey Joan of Arc iu. Wks. (1853) 16 Irish Kerns, | 


Rufhians half-clothed, half-human, half-baptized. 1875 Susse.c 
Gloss. s.v., You must have been half-baptized to water those 
flowers when the sun was full on thei, ; 

Half-beak. A fish of the genus //emi- 
rhamphus, having the lower jaw long and ensiform, 
and the upper short. 

1880 GuNTNER Fishes 621 The ‘ Half-beaks’ are common 
between and near the tropics. 

Ha‘lf-bi:nding. [Cf Hatr-soun».] A style 
of binding of books in whieh the baek and eormers 
are of leather, the sides being of eloth or paper. 

1864 in WessteR. 1879 Cassel’s Techn, Educ. 1V. 87. 
188: A. Lance Liérary 67 In half-bindings there iy a good 
deal of room for the exercise of the collecior’s tarte. 

Ha lf-bird. (See quot.) 

1893 Newton Dict. Birds 404 /al/-bird, a common 
fowler’s naine for the smiller kinds of Duck, especially the 


Teal. 

+ Ha‘lf-block, s¢. Obs. Naut. A block of 
which one side is formed by a eheck-picee fastenect 
to an objeet that forms the other side; = CHEEK- 
BLOCK, - 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1.155 Check-blocks, or half. 
blocks, are made of elm plank. 

Ha'lf-block, v. = Bock wv. 8. 

1884 B'ham Daily Post 23 Feb. 3,4 Watters. —Wanted, 
an Assistant. .able to half-block. 

Ha‘lf-blood. 

1. The relation betwecn persons having only one 
parent in common. 

1693 Lett. Potent Edw. V1, 16 June in Chron. 0. Fane 
etc, (1850) 93 For that the said lady Mary and Lady Eliza- 
beth be unto us but of the halfe bloud. 1642 Fu.rer //oly 
y Prof. St... xx. 129 What, is a brother by the half hlond 
nokinne? 1767 Biackstone Comm. 11. xiv. 227 He is only 
his brother of the half blood, and fur that reason they shall 
never inherit toeach other. 1858 Lp. St. Leonarps //andy- 
bk. Prop. Law x. 64 Vhe brother of the half-blood, on the 
part of the father, will mherit next after the sisters of the 
whole blood on the part of the father and their issue. 

atirib. 1882 A. MacraRLANe Consauguin. 17 Aunt, half- 
blood.. Brother, half- blood. 

2. A person or group of persons related in this way. 

1848 Wnarton Law Lex., Half-blood, one not born of 
the same father and mother. 1876 Dicsy Neal Prop. x. 
§ 2 (1). 388 By the change effected by the Inheritance Act, 
the half-blood, if descended from a common male ancestor, 
is to take next after any relation in the saine degree of tbe 
whole blood. 

3. One whose deseent is only half derived from 
the blood of a partieular raee ; a half-breed. 

1826 H. N. Corertpce Hest faudies 147 That rich oriental 
olive which distinguishes the haughty offspring of the half 
blood of French or Spaniards. 

Ilence Half-blooded a., born of different races; 
spec. of stiperior blood or race by one parent only. 

1605 Suaks. Lear v. iii. 80 Ald. The let alone lies not in 
your good will. ast. Nor in thine Lord. 4/s. Halfe- 

looded fellow, yes. 3825 J. Neat Bro. Fouathan 111. 375 
A half-blooded Indian, of the great Mohawk breed. 

Ha lf-boot. ([ar- I[.1.] A boot reaching half- 
way to the knee, or considerably above the ankle. 

iad Cowrrr Let. 19 Dec., She had half-boots, and laughed 
at her own figure. 1800 Sfortingy Alag. XV. 49 Half-boots 
and gilded spurs were a long time used in common visits. 
1801 Mar. Epcewortu Sedna (1833) 11. xix. 26 Persuaded 
..to lay aside her half boots, and to equip herself in men's 
whole boots. 1804 J ANE AUSTEN IVa/sonus (1879) 340 Nothing 
sets off a neat ankle more than a half-boot. 1895 Oracle 
Encycl. 1. 587/2 The name Caligula.. from his wearing the 
Caligac, or half-boots of the common soldiers. 

Ha‘lf-bound, ///. 2. Of a book: Having a 
leather back and corners, with eloth or paper sides : 
ef. half- binding. 

1775 SHERIDAN A’s7-as 1. ii, They were half-bound volumes, 
with marble covers! 1863 Svokseller's Catal., Half bound 
morocco. 1875 Ure’s Dict. Arts 1. 424 1f the book is 
‘half-bound’, instead of ‘whole-bound’, the leather is 
limited to a strip at the back and a short distance from the 
back to each side, and to the corners, 

+ Half-bowl. Oés. A game played with a 
hemisphere of wood and fifteen small pins of 
a eonical form. 

1477-8 Act 17 Edw. /V,c. 3 (1763) Diverses novelx 
ymagines Jeuez appelles cloish, kayles, half-bowle, handyn 
& handoute. 1541 Act 33 Hen. bUI/, c. 9. $11. 1801 
Strutt Sports & Past. un. vii. § 12. (1810) 241 Half-bowl is 
practised to this day in Hertfordshire, where it is commonly 
called rolly-polly. : 

Ha-lf-bred, @. (sé.) [See Breen v., BRED.] 

1. Of mixed breed; born of parents of superior 
and inferior strain; mongrel. Also fig. 

17or Rowe Amb, Step- Moth. ww. iii. 2022 Half-bred and of 
the Mungrel Strain of mischief. 1810 Sforting Mag. 
43 One stallion, and 46 half-bred mares. 1864 Daily Ted. 
19 July, Lost, a Half-bred Setter and Retriever Dog. 

+2. Imperfectly acquainted with the rules of good 
breeding ; under-bred. Odés. 3 


a@1%973z Attersury Proverbs xiv. 6 (Seager) An half-bred 


HALF-CIRCLE. 
man is conceited in his address, and troublesome inhis con 
versation. 
B. sé. A half-bred horse, pigeon, cte. 


1856 H. H. Dixon ost & Paddock x. 171 The best express 
carriers |pigeons) are half-breds, between an Antwerp and 
adragon. 1894 G. ArmitaceE //orse iv. 47 ‘The half-bred is 
going. .at the top of his pace. 

Half-breed (hifjbiid). [See Breen sé., and 
ef. ILALF-CASsTE.] 

+1. A mixed brecd or race, sprung from parcnts 
of two races. Obs. 

1775 Romans //ist. Florida 82 Before the English traders 
came among them, there were scarcely any half breed, but 
now they abound among the younger sort. 

2. One who is sprung from parents or aneestors 
of different races; esp., in U.S., applied to the off- 
spring of whites or negroes and American Indians. 

1791 W. Baxrtrau Carolina 440 His mother Leing a 
Chactaw slave, and his father a half breed, betwiat a Creck 
and white man, 1 Pike Sources Mississ. ut. App. (1810) 
33 A few civilized Indians and half breeds. 1860 Froun1. 
Tlist, k:ag. V. 415 The laws which interfered with the 
nar aS of English and Irish, and forbade the inheritance 
of half-breeds, were relaxed or abolished. _ 

3. In U.S. politics, a name applied in derision to 
certain Republicans of New York who in 1881 
wavered in their party allegianee, 

1881 Daily News 7 Dec. 4/8 A Cabinet of ‘1falf-breeds’, 
as the party of Civil Service reform are called. 1888 Buyce 
Amer, Commurw. Nu. xlvi, 203 Vhe ‘Stalwart’ and ‘ Half 
breed’ sections of the Republican party in the same State.. 
were mere factions.. without distinctive principles. 

4. allrib. (from 1.) 

3837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. 1.12 Hualf-breed boys 
were paddling about in their little canoes. 1859 THackeray 
Virgin. li, A half-breed woman in the fort. : 

Half-brother. [In MI. from ¢ 1300; ef. Ger. 
halbbruder, ON. halfbrddir.) A brother Ly one 
parent only, a brother of the half- blood. 

¢1330 R. Braunne Chron. (1810) 121 Roberd went hir 
with, Malde’s half broper. ¢ 1475 .Vow. in Wr.-Wilcker 
690/33 fic germonus, a halfebrodyre. 1641 Termes de la 
Ley 108 They are termed halfe brothers, or brothers of the 
halfe bloud. 1715-20 Pore /diad xiv. 265 And secks the 
cave of Death’s half-brother, Sleep. 1875 Jowrtt /’lato 
(ed, 2) I. 224 He is my half brother, the son of my mother, 
but not of ny father, ; ; 

Half-butt. Ailzards. A cue intermediate 
in length between the ordinary cue and the Jong 
but, used to reach a ball beyond the distanee for 
whieh the ordinary eue is available. (Like the long 
butt it is made with a picee of heavy wood at the 
butt-cnd, to balanee the weight of the longer end, 
which is of light wood.) 

1896 Badminton Libr., Billiards 97 Half-butts and long- 
buts, on account of their length, have to be made of pine 
for lightness’ sake .. They are cumbrous things, and a dis- 
agreeahle necessity. /bid. atte Le] obliged to use the 
rest, and, worse still, the half-butt and long-butt, is at any 
time a drawback. 

Ha‘lf-cap. ; 

+1. A half-courteous salute, shown by a slight 
movement only of the eap. Oés. 

1607 SHAKS. Simon un, ii, 221 With certaine halfe-caps, 
and cold mouing nods, They froze me into Silence. 

2. A kind of lady’s head-dress: see quot. 

1893 Georc. Hatt /ist. Eng. Dress V1. 243 What were 
called half-caps were worn in the early forties ; they were 
circular head-dresses set well back from the front, and 
trimmed with bunches of ribbons and flowers at each side, 


over the ears. 
Half-caste. Also half-cast. 


+1. A mixed caste; a race sprung from the union 


of two eastes or races. Obs. 

1798 We testey in Owen Desf. 15 Several of them are 
Cafires and people of half-cast. : 

2. One of a mixed race, a half-breed; ¢sf., in 
India, one born or deseended from a European 
father and native mother. 

1789 Muxro Narr. Milit, Oper. 51 (Y.) Mulattoes, or as 
they are called in the East Indies, half-casts, 1840 ARNOLD 
in Stanley Life §& Corr. (1844) 11. ix. 200 To organize and 
purify Cbristian Churches of whites and half-castes. 1884 
Century Mag. XXVIII. 919 Much as we admired the Maori 
race, we were even more struck by the half-castes. 

3. alirib. from 1.) 

1993 Dirom Narr. Campaign India 11 (Y.) Half-cast 
people of Portuguese and Frencl: extraction. 1859 Lanc 
Wand. india 284 Vhe daughter of a half-caste nierchant. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Cong, M11. xiii. 263 No halfcaste 
offspring of Norman or even of .. Flemish mothers, but 
Englishmen of purely English blood. 

Hence Half-castism, a half-caste system. 

1896 Westm. Gaz. 27 June 8/r The problem of Half 
castism which slavery has been mainly instrumental in 
bequeathing to South Africa, 

Half-cheek. ; 

+1. A face in profile, a side-face. Obs. 

1588 Suaks. L. L. L.v. ii. 620 S. Georges halfe cheeke in 
a brooch. 

2. Naul,: see CHEEK 13. 

c1850 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 73 Four half checks 
dowelled and bolted to spindle and side trees. “ 

Half-chess. A short ehess or plank in a 
military bridge: see CiiESS? 4. ; 

1853 Sir H. Dovctas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3 68 [They] will 
bring up two half Chesses and lay them across the Balks. 


Half-circle. 


l. The half of a circle; a semicirele. 


HALF-CIRCULAR. 


1552 Hu.oet, Halfe circle, semrcrreulus. 1559 W. Cun- 
NINGHAM Cosmogr. Glasse 126 Describe in th’ intersections 
in like maner, halfe circles. 1661 J. Cuitprey Brit. 
Baconica 104 A double course of half circles. 1878 Newcoms 
Pop, Astron. iii. 299 A little more than a half-circle. 

. attrib. \See quots.) 

1853 Srocqueter .Wilit, Encycl., Half-circle guard, in 
fencing, is one of the guards used with the broadsword to 
parry an inside cut below the wrist. /éd., [/alf-circle 
parade, is a parade of the small sword, used against the 
thrust in low carte. i 

So Half-ci'rcular a., semicircular. 

a 1847 Mrs. SHERwoop Life ii. 19 The half-circular win- 
dow over the hall-dvor. 

Half-cock, sé. 
+1. Part of a watch: cf. Cock 56,116. Oés. 
1jor Lond. Gas. No. 3717/4 A Silver Pendulum Minute 
Watch..with a Bob Ballance, and Glass in the half Cock. 
2. Of a fire-arm: The position of the cock or 
hammer when raised only half-way and held by the 
catch or half-bent, from which it cannot be moved 
by pulling the trigger. Hence Zo go off (at) 
half-cock, to ‘go off’ prematurely; to speak or 
act without due forethought or preparation, and 
consequently to fail in attaining one’s object. 

1745 [sce Cock sé.213b). 1752 J. B. Maccotn in Scots 
Vag. Aug. (1753) 401/2 The .. gun was in use, when going 
to be snapped, to stand at half cock. 1810 Sorting Mag. 
XXXV, 152 It [a gun] went off at half-cock. 1847 /nfantry 
Van, (1854) 40 ‘The cock is..to be drawn back to the catch 
of the half-cock. 1848 Lowe tt Biglw P. Ser. 1. (1880) 38 
Now don’t go off Half-cock. 1896 MWVesto. Gaz. 6 Jan. 1/3 
Poor Doctor Jim! What disasters he brought down upon 
his country and his company by going off at half-cock ! 

5o Half-cock v. fraus., to puta gun) at half-cock. 
1833 Aegul. /ustr. Cavalry 1. 100 Vhe carbine may be 
hulf-cocked. 1847 Makryat Ciiddr. .V. Forest xii, If you 
choose to balf-cock your gun..I will do the same. 
Half-cousin. ‘The child of one’s father’s or 
mother’s cousin; a second cousin. Sometimes ap- 
plied to the child of one’s own cousin, or to the 
cousin of one’s father or mother. 

1871 Carve in V/rs. Curlyle's Lett. 1A. 231 ‘Sophy’, an 
orphan half-cousin, 
Half. crown. A coin (now silver) of Great 
Britain, of the value of two shillings and sixpence; 
sometimes used for the equivalent sum, which is 
regularly expressed by Half-a-crown. 

1542 Boorve /utrod, Knowl. 1. (1870) 121 The crownes 
and the halfe crownes. .be not so fyue Golde. 1562 Turner 
flerbal tt. 109b, There is not past au halfe crowne lost. 
1692 Wacstarrr Vind. Carol, xvii. 109 Thirty single Pence 
with us make a Half-Crown. 1841 E. Hawkins Silver Coins 
Eng, 142 In 1551 commenced the circulation of crowns, half- 
crowns, shillings, sixpences, and threepences. 1884 R. L. 
Kesvon Gold Corns Eng. 92 Henry VII1.. Second Coin- 
age.. Half Crowns Value 2s. 6¢, .. Obv. like the reverse of 
the crowns. Rev. like the obverse of the crowns, 

1s8o Lurton Sivgr/a 27 [They] will not sticke to spende 
halfe a crowne. 1623 bor Gracnéi in Hone Every-duy Bh. 
(1825) I. 54 Half-a-crown’'s worth of two-penny pasties. 1717 
Bexkecey Sour in [taly Whs. 1871 IV. 560 A..mark as 
large as half-a-crown. 18521 Mus. Cartyre Lett. Il, 155 
Half-a-crown each you may lay out for them. 

b. aftrib. 

1620 MIDDLETON Chaste Maid 1.i, Has no attorney's clerk 
..chang’d his half-crown-piece? 1714 Manpevitte /aé. 
Bees(1725) 1. 347 A. man, who keeps an half-crown or twelve- 
pennyordinary. 1800 HELeNa We ts C, .Veus/le 1, 165 [Vo] 
sit down to half-crown whist with antiquated spinsters. 

Half-curlew. A local name of the Whimbrel 
or Jack Curlew, and of the Bar-tailed Godwit, both 
being smaller than the curlew. 

1885 Swatxson Prov. .Vames Birds 198, 199. 
Half-dead, «. [See Hair adv.} 

1. In a state in which death seems as likely as 
recovery; in a state of extreme exhaustion or pros- 
tration from sickness or fatigue. 

cr1000 Sax, Leechd. 11, 282 Wid pare healf deadan adle. 
€11975 Lamb. /lom, 81 For-whi hit seid alf quic and noht 
alf ded. 1297 R. Growe. (1724) 163 Nys he more pan half 
ded y lad ina bere. c1400 Destr. Trey 6652 Half ded of 
pe dynt, ber be duk lay! 1601 R. Jonnson Ained. & 
Commi, (1603) 179 ‘Their horses halfe dead through travell, 
1864 Vinxyson Grandmother ix, And all tbiugs look'd half- 
dead, tho’ it was the middle of May. 

2. Of a clock: see quots., and Dean 24 b. 

1884 F. J. Batten Watch § Clockm. 79 For clocks with 
shorter than half seconds pendulums the pallets are gene- 
rally made ‘half dead’, thut is the rests..are formed so as 
lo give a slight recoil to the wheel. /é/¢. 116 [A] Half 
Dead Escapement .. [is] a clock escapement in which there 
is a little recoil. 

+ Half-deal, si. and a/v. Obs. [f. HaLr a.+ 
Dean sol Cf. WavrenpDEAt.] 

A. sé. ‘Half part’; half. 

1399 Laxct. Rich, Redeles w. 2 Where was euere ony 
cristen Byese..Pat helde swiche an household be pe half. 
delle As Richard. a@ 1400-50 A de.xander 1368 Hugir by be 
halfe dele & hizere pan be topire. 1548 Hate Chron., kde, 
IV, 200 Offered hym his eldest daughter. .in mariage, with 
the whole halfedele of his wifes inheritaunce. 1641 Payxxe 
antip. 18 Deprived of all Soveraigntie over one halfe-deale 
of his Kingdome. 

B. adv. Half. 

1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1. 403 The hie houusinge her- 
borowe ne myghte half-delle the housholde. 1513 Doucias 
“éneis vi. ix. 212 All kynd of vicis to comprehend’ half 
deill..I mycht nocht rekkin. 


Ha lf-deck. [See Deck sé.] 
1. Zt, A deck covering half the length of a ship 
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or boat, fore or aft: in this sense still used in some 
small partly open craft. sec. a. In old ships of 
war; A deck extending from the mainmast aftward, 
situated between the then smaller quarter-deck and 
the upper or main deck. After the two decks above 
the main deck were reduced to one, for which the 
name ‘ quarter-deck’ was retained, ‘ half-deck’ sur- 
vived only in the expression ‘under the half-deck’, 
applied to the part of the main deck from the main 
mast aftward, formerly covered by the ‘half-deck’. 
+b. In colliers: A deck under the main deck, 
extending forward to near the after-hatch and con- 
taining berths, etc., for the crew (ods.). 

1626 Capt. Smitu Acct. Vue. Seamen 7 As the Captaine 
doth [make good] the halfe decke; and the quarter Maisters 
the midships. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. ii. 6 The halfe 
Decke is from the maine mast to the steareage. 1637 
Heywoop Koyal Ship 45 She hath three flush Deckes anda 
Forecastle, an halfe Decke, a quarter Decke, and a round- 
house. «1642 Sir W. Monson Waza! Tracts ut. (1704) 
3357/1 Vhe other lofty and high charged, with a Half Deck, 
Fore-Castle, and Copperidge-heads. 1687 Lond. Gas. No. 
2291/¢ ‘The said Bark is about so Tuns, square Stern, 
without a Head, an half Deck from the main Mast..and 
a Llue painted Stern. 1769 Fatcoxer Dict, Warine (1789), 
Malf-Deck, a space under the quarter-deck of a ship of 
war, contained between the foremost bulk-head of the 
steerage, and the fure-part of the quarter-deck. In the 
Colliers of Northumberland the steerage itself is called the 
half-deck, and is usually the habitation of the ship's crew. 
1829 Maravat F. Wildmay ii, 1 followed my new friend 
down the ladder, under the half-deck. 1839 — Phant. 
Ship xviii, He confined him in irons under the half-deck. 

2. A local uname in U.S. of the Slipper-limpet, 
Crepidula fornicata, or a related species, which 
has an under half-shell. (Century Dict.) 

Hence Half-decked a., of a boat, etc.: that is 
about half covered in or decked ; Half-decker, 2 
boat which is half-decked. ° 

1872 Daily News 3 A\ug., Vhe smaller boats, the wherries 
and the half-deckers, resembled a collection of small white 
tents, 1882 Evton Orig. Eng. [ist. (1890) 383 Like the 
half-decked craft which were used by the later Vikings. 

Half-dime. A coin of the United States, 
value 5 cents, originally of silver, but since 1866 
of copper and nickel ; popularly called @ nickel. 

1796 T. Twixixnc Trav. Amer. (1894) 170 The silver 
coins, of dollars, half and quarter ditto, dimes or tenths, and 
half-dimes. ; 

Ha:lf-dollar. A silver coin of the United 
States and other countries, equal to 50 cents, 

1786 Frais. of Congress (\U.S.) 8 Aug., Resolved. .that 
the silver coins shall be as follows: One coin containing 
187 82-100 grains of fine silver, to be called a Half- Dollar. 
1792 U.S. Stat. at L. 248, 2 Apr. § g ‘here shall be.. 
struck and coined at the said mint.. //adfdollars—each to 
be of half the value of the dollar or unit. 1871 Worcester's 
Dict. App. (Money), Since the act of Congress of June 
1853, the haif-dollar contains 192 grains of standard silver. 

Half-dozen, half-a-dozen, ‘The half of 
a dozen; six .or about six). Cost.: see Dozen. 

@. 1829 T. L. Peacock Wisfort. of Elphin vi, Some 
half-dozen. .forgers. 1855 TnackERay .Vezwcomes 1.7 Point- 
ing out a half dozen of people in the room. 1865 Derby 
Mercury 15 Keb., 1.. might have laid hold of some half-dozen 
at least. Wad, Would you like another half-dozen? 

b. cxg0r Jack Uplaut in Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 69 The 
cloith of oo man My3te hele half a doseyne. 1420-1555 
[see Dozen sd, 1). 1648 Gace West Ind, 12 He offered 
unto ine halfe a dozen of Spanish pistols. /é/d¢. 80 Halfe 
a dozen Hollanders leapt into the boat after him, 1711 
Anpison Sfect. No. 1. P 5 Half.a dozen of my select Iriends. 
1843 Borrow Bible tn Spain 145 We came suddenly upon 
half-a-dozen fellows, armed with muskets. 

Hence Half-dozenth a. colloy., sixth. 

1840 [see Dozentu]. 1892 Eng. Jllustr. Mag. 1X. 665 
The first or second or half-dozenth attempt. 

Half-eagle. A gold coin of the United States, 
of the value of 5 dollars: see EaGie 5. 

a 1824 R, Patterson cited in Worcester 1846. 
O. W. Homes Guard. Anged iit. 

Half-ebb. The state or time of the tide, 
when its reflux is half completed. 

1391 Cuaucer Astrof. 1. § 46 And pere also maist pou 
wite ., wheper tt be .. half flode, or quarter flode .. half or 
quarter ebbe. «1490 Botoxer /t/2. (Nasmith 1778) 153 Et 
a half flode usque half ebb tunc debet navis transire. 1697 
Dampier Voy. 1. 116 It was about half ebb, when one of our 
men took notice ofa Rock. 1862 Axstep Channel Isl. 1. i. 
(ed. 2)9 The stream flows from half flood to half ebb, and 
ebbs from half ebb to half flood. 

[f. Hanr + -EN5.] 


+ Halfen, v. Os. rare. 
trans. To make into a half; to sever as a half 
from the whole. 

1677 H. Scoucat ‘ks. (1765) 319 Then the halfued soul is 
left to the doleful resentments of so sad a loss. 

+ Halfen, a. Obs. rarve—'. [A pseudo-archaic 
formation, perh. taken from next.] Half. 

1590 Spenser J. Q. ut. x. 5 He Malbeccoes halfen eye did 
wyle; His hulfen eye he wiled wondrous well. 


Ha‘lfendeal, halven-., s/., z., and adv. Obs. 
exc. dial. In 1 healfan dé&l, 3-6 halfen-, halven- 
delfe, 4 helven-, helvyndel, 4-5 halvendell, 5 
halfon-, -un-, halvundelie, -dell(e, 5-6 halfen- 
dell, 5-7 halfyndele, 6-7 halfendeale. 8. 4 
-dole, 5-doole. y. 4-6-dale. [OE. Jone healfan 
del, accus case of se healfa del, the half part (see 
Har-peat, Dean sd.!, Doxe s4,!), occurring after 
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HALF-FOU’. 


verbs of giving and the like, and mechanically 
retained after the sense of the inflexion was lost.] 
A. sb, ‘Walf part’; a half, a moiety. 

€1000 A follonins of Tyre (1834) 12 He. .sealde apollonize 
pone healfan dal, ¢1205 Lay. 7093 He hehte. - pat he delde 
his ehte a twam, -And nomn ba haluen dale [c1275 halfendele]. 
1297 R. Grove. (1724) § Ac Schropschire nab haluendel to 
pilke bischopriche i wis. ¢1330 R. Brussx Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 10919 He parted his host in haluendel. ¢ 1380 Sir 
Ferumé, 3253 Pat haluendol ban dizte he wib-inne forp to 
stonde. ¢ 1400 Kom, Nose 2364 ‘That in oo place thou sette, 
alle hoole, Thyn herte, withoute halfen doole. ¢ 142 Craft 
Vombrynge 14 Pou schalt doubul pat merke pe quych 
stondes for haluendel on, for too haluedels makes on. 
1488-9 ict 4 Hen, VI/, c, 19 Vhe same halvendele of 
thissues and profites. 1536 in Strype /icc/. Men. 1. xxxv. 
274 Vhat the king’s highness may have the moyety and 
halfendale of the dividends. a@1656 UssHer Ann. vi. 
(1658) 212 When they had ridd away the halfendeale and 
dearest part, every man of himself, out of danger. 1888 
Erwortuy IW. Somerset Word-b. s.v., 1 let'n had a full 
halfen deal, same’s off we was to share and share alike. 

+B. adj. Half. Obs. i 

a1300 Fragm, Pop. Sc. (Wright) 22 Evene helven-del 
than appel heo wolde 3yve hire liz3t. ¢1330 Avug of Vars 
783 Vil haluendel the child were thyn. a@ 1440 Sir Degrev. 
812 He passed never out on the playn Halvendel a myle. 
1440 Gesta Kont, xc. 414 (Add. MS.) The porter. .to whome 
1 graunted halfyndele my mede. 

+ C. adv. Half, by half. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa //igden 1. v. (Rolls) 45 The brede .. [is] wel 
nyh haluendel lasse pan be lengpe. ¢1400 Gamels2 272, 
I have nought yet halvendel sold up my ware. 
Srenser /. Q, itt. ix. 53 Lumpes..halfendeale ybrent. 

Halfer: see Hatver. [Halfer is a frequent 
mispr. for HaLser and Hatrer.] 

Half-face, sé. 

1. Half of a face; the face as seen in profile; a 
profile on a coin, etc. Also attrib. 

1542 Boorpe /utrod. Kunewl, iv. (1870) 137 They haue 
halfe face crownes. 1561 Stow Eng. Chron. (1565) 169 b, 
A new coyne of siluer; as grotes, halfegrotes, and shyllinges 
with halfe-faces, 1614 Be. Watt AKecoll, Treat. 359 Wee 
sawe a boy there, whose halfe-face was devoured by one 
of them [wolves]. 1656 J. Harrixncton Oceana (1771) 28 
(Jod.) Unless we would draw him with a half face. 1678 
Butter //ucd. im. i. 784 ‘Those ravishing and charming 
Graces, Are all made of two half Faces. 1859 Texxyson 
“laine 1255 ‘Then turn’d the tongueless man From the 
half-face to the full eye. 

b. A thin face: cf. HALF-FACED I, quot. 1595. 

2. A/t/. The action or position of facing half-way 
to the right or left, i.e. at an angle of 45 degrees. 

1833 Rerek instr. Cavalry 1. 14 Nieht, or Left, Half 
Face, each man will make an exact half face, as directed, 
by drawing back or advancing the right foot one inch, by 
which the whole will stand individually in echellon. 1847 
Infantry Man. (1854) 22 Make a half-face to the right. 

So EHalf-face v. J/i/., ¢crtr., to make a half-face. 
Hence Halt: faciug vd/. sd. 

1833 Kegul. dustr. Cavalry 1. 20 The men move on the 
oblique lines upon which they are.. placed..as described in 
the half-facings. 1853 Sroceurter Jit, Encycl., To 
half-face isto take half the usual distance between the [front 
and) right or Teft face, in order to give an oblique direction 
to the line. 

[f. prec. sb.] 


Ha'lf-faced, 2. | 

1. Presenting a half-face or profile. Of a coin; 
Having a profile stamped upon it; hence, of per- 
sons, having a thin, pinched face. So hadf-faced 
groat, applied contemptuously to a thin-faced man. 

1595 Suaks. Yolrn 1. 1. 92-4 Because he hatha half-face, like 
my father? With halfe that face would he haue all my land, 
A halfe-fac'd groat, fiue hundred pound a yeere? 1597 — 
2 //en. LV, 1m. ii. 283 ‘This same halfe-fac’d fellow, Shadow, 
giue me this man: hee presents no marke to the Enemie. 
1601 Munpay Downf, R. Earl of Huntington Viij, You 
halfe-fac't groat, you thick (?thin] cheekt chittiface. 1634 
Peacnam Gent/. Exerc. 22 The third is onely halfe faced, 
as you see.. Philip and Mary upon a twelve pence. 

2. With only half of the tace visible. 

1593 Suaks. 2 Meu. }’/. 1. i. 98 Our halfe-fac'd Sunne, 
striuing to shine. 1607 Puritan in. vi. in Steevens Suppl. 
Shaks. (1780) 11. 591 (N.) Why cam'st thou in half-fac’d, 
muffled so? 1814 Scott Lad. of /sles v. xii, The half-faced 
moon shone dim and pale, 

Imperfect, incomplete, half-and-half. 

1sgz Nasue A fol. P. /enilesse (N.), With other odd ends 
of your half-faced English. 1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. JV, 1. ul. 
208 Out vpon this halfe-fac’'d Fellowship. 1732 Near ///st. 
Purit. 1. 201 Papists in disguise .. Time-servers, and half- 
faced Protestants. 1824 Gopwin Hist. Comm, 1. 105 
‘Temporising and half-faced measures. , 

4. LHalf-faced camp ( U.S.), among frontiers-men : 
A camp or shelter left open on the south side. 

1850 Americans at [Tome 1.95 (Bartlett) Commend me to 
a hunting-party ina half-faced camp. 1886 Century Mag. 
XXAXIII. 379 Sleeping in half-faced camps, where the heavy 
air of the rank woods was in their lungs all night. 

Ha lf-fish. <A half-grown salmon: see quot. 

1677 Jounson in Kay's Corr. (1848) 127 A salmon cock, 
which some call a half-fish, usually about twenty or twenty- 
two inches, and a whole fish, above that length. f 

Half-flood. ‘The state or time ot the flowing 


tide halfway between low and high water. 

€1391, «1490 [see HatF-rps). 1779 Mann in Pil. Trans. 
LXix. 622 To shut their gates next the sea a little after 
half flood. 1867 Suytu Saslor's Word-bk. s.v. Flood, When 
the water begins to rise, it is called a young flood, next it is 
quarter-flood, half-flood, and top of flood, or high water. 
1895 Pall Mall Mag. Mar. 378 ‘Vhe river was at half flood. 


Half-fou’ (hafz:, hatvu'), Se, [lit. half-full] 
A half-bushel. 5 
2 
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HALF-GALLEY. 


a1800 Sir P. Spens xi. in Scott Afinstr. Sc. B., 1 brought 
a half-fou of gude red goud Out o’er the sea wi’ me. 1818 
Scorr Br. Lamm. vii, There was some half-fous o’ aits. 


Half-galley. A galley of about half the full 


size. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2300/5 Three Gallies, one Half- 
Gally, and several low Boats, 1794 Nutson 30 July, in 
Nicolas Dzsf. (1845) I. 463 One whole Galley, two Half 
Galleys, as reported to me. 1867 Smy1H Savslor’s MWord-bk. 
s.v, Galley, There are also half-galleys and gnarter-galleys, 
but found. .to be of little utility except in fine weather. 

+ Half-god. O¢s. (Cf. OIIG. halbgot (Ger. 
halbgott).| = DEMIGOD. 

1374 Cuaucer Troylus iw. 1517 (1545) Satiry and fawny 
.. That halue goddes ben of wildernesse. ¢ 1385 — Z.G.IV. 
Prol. 387 For they ben half goddys in this worid here. 1589 
Potrenuam £ng. Poesie 1. xvi. (Arb.) 51 Bacchus, Ceres, 
Perseus, Hercules, Theseus and many other, who. .came to 
be accompted gods and halfe gods or goddesses. 1631 
Werver Anc. Fun. Mon. 39 Those magesticke Heroes, or 
halfe-gods. 1895 A. Nutr Moy. of Bran 1. 261 The godlike 
kin of the heroes, whom the older world called half-gods. 

+ Half-groat. Ods. An English silver coin, 
of the value of two pence, issued from the time of 
Edward 111 till the Commonwealth. 

1451 Sc. dcts Fas. //,c. 2 At the. .half grote [haif coursse] 
for 1lij dd. 1503-4 Act 19 /fen. V’/1,c 5 § 1 All maner of 
half grotes or pence of 1j'. of English coine. 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Edw. 1V, 192 The coyne..he newly devised. .and 
the silver he called grotes and halfe grotes. 1841 E. Haw- 
kins Silver Coins Eug. 98 The coiis of Mdward I1I were 
groats, half groats, pennies, halfpennies and farthings. 

Ha:lf-guinea. An English gold coin worth 
(in 19th c.) Ios. 6d., coined from the reign of 
Charles I] to 1813: see GUINEA. 

1696 Act 7 & 8 Will. ///, c. 13 § 4 It shall not bee fawfull 
for any Person .. to import Guineas or Halfe-Guineas into 
this Kingdome. 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v. Coins, In 
England, the current species of gold are, the guinea, half- 
guinea, jacobus, laureat, angel, and rose-nohle; the four 
last of which are now seldom met with. 

+ Half-hake. Os. Forms: sce HAkE 50.4: 
also half hakk, halfake, -aque, half-hag. = 
DEMI-HAKE; a smaller size of hackbut. 

€3538 R. Cowrey in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. HH. 100 
vj half hakes, a redd pese, a passvolant, ij hackbusshes, and 
a shipp pese. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Mak reddy 30ur 
cannons..hagbutis of ctoche, half haggis, culuerenis. 1551 
Sc. Acts Mary (1597) § 9 ‘Yo schutte with the halfe hag, 
Culuering, or Pistolet. a1562 G. Cavexnisn Wodsey (1893) 
73 Souches and Burgonyons with gounes and half pales. 
1579 FENTON Guicctard. 1x. (1599) 369 Fiue hundred 
footemen with halfaques, and fiftie harquebusiers. 
Ha‘lf-headed, a. Half-intelligent ; deficient 
in intellect, stupid. 

3621-31 Laup Sev. Serm. (1847) 83 Either he is but half- 
headed to his own principles, or he can be but half-hearted 
to the ‘house of David‘. 1660 R. Coxr Power & Subj. 73 
A Company of half-headed lawyers. 1887 Pall Mall G.6 
Dec. 9/1 Half-hearted and half-headed advocacy. 

Ha‘lf-hearted, a. Not having one’s ‘ whole 
heart’ in a matter; having the heart or affections 
divided ; wanting in courage, earnestness, or zeal. 

1611 Fiorio, Semicorde, a coward, halfe-hearted. 1621 
{see prec.] 1772 Frercner Logica Genev. 108 Some half- 
hearted Calvinists, whoare ashamed of their principles. 1874 
Manarry Soc. Life Greece v. 154 After a half-hearted search, 
they gohome. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd, Men I. iii. 320 [He] 
found himself surrounded hy the perplexed and half-hearted. 

+b. ‘ Wanting in true affection, illiberal, un- 
generous, unkind.’ Oés. 

1864 in WEBSTER, who cites BEN Jonson. 

Hence Half-hea'rtedly adv.; -hea-rtedness. 

1670 Crarenpon Contempt. /’s. Vracts (1727) 686 If the 
heart he divided. .there is no blessing for this half-hearted- 
ness. 31870 Pall Alall G. 27 Sept. 11 Is it that Venice.. 
sympathizes but faintly and half-heartedly with the master 
feeling of Italian aspirations? 1881 Clam. Frul. No. 918. 
495/2 The natural halfheartedness born of years of dis- 
appointinent. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. iii. 317 
To speak half-heartedly of the Anglican cause. 

Half-hitch. [See Hrrcu sé.] 

1. Nauz. A hitch formed by passing the end of a 
rope round its standing part, and then through the 
bight: the simplest form of hitch. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Demi-eleff, a half- 
hitch on a rope, 1859 F. A. Grirritus 4 rttl, A/an, (1862) 
156 Taking two half hitches round it. 

2. A term used by pillow lace makers to denote 
the loop given to tighten the thread after it has 
been wound upon the bobbins. (Caulfeild & Saward, 
Dict, Needlework, 1882.) 

Half-ho'liday. Also 7 half-holyday. 

+ 1. A day whieh is considered only half a holy 
day; a saint’s day or holy day other than Sunday. 

1552 Hutoet, Halfe holidaye, Arofestus. 1631 R. Byrietp 
Doctr, Sabb. 140 The fourth Commandement ..concerneth 
the Sabbath and not halfe holidaies. 

2. ta. The half ofa holy day (used for recreation). 
b. The half (usually the latter half) of a working 
day, given up to recreation. ¢. A day of which the 
latter half is taken as a holiday. Also aétrzé. 

@ 1631 Donne 80 Sern. vii. 75 What a poore halfe-holy- 
day is Methusalems nine hundred yeares to eternity? 1826 
in Hone Every-day Bk. 11. 1195 Half-holiday school-hoys. 
1845 R. W. Hamitton Pop. Educ. v. (ed. 2) 109 Who does 
lot rejoice in the weekly half-holiday, wherever it is allowed? 
1885 Manch. Exaim.20 Mar. 8/4 The Saturday halfholiday 
was another ameliorative measure. JYod. Wednesday and 
Saturday are half-holidays. 
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+ Ha‘lf-horse. Oés. A centaur. Hence + Half- 
horsy a., of the nature of a centaur. 

1588 SpeNSER Guat 41 Th' halfe-horsy people, Centaures 
hight. 1591 Sytvester Da Lartas 1. iv. 270 The brave 
Halfe-horse Phylerian Scont. 1621 G. Sanpys Ovid's A/et. 
t1. (1626) 38 It pleas’d the Halfe-horse to be so imploy‘d. 

Half-hour. ‘The half of an hour; a period 
of thirty minntes. Also b. Half an hour (not 
used with a defining word). 

c1420 Stege of Rouen in Collect. Loud. Cit, (Camden 
1877) 15 With{in] the mount of ij halfe hourys. 1598 B. 
Joxsos Ev. Alan in Hn... v, Faith, some halfe houre to 
seven. 1977 Surripan Trip Scarb. u1.ii, She has gone out 
this half-hour. 1847-8 C. Kxtonr (¢/f/e) Half-hours with 
the Best Authors. 1892 Jo. Reeves /lomeward Gourd 96, 
I have spent one delightful half-hour with him. . 

b. 213300 Cursor A/. 24742 It war not half an hore q dai. 
1382 Wycuir Aev. viii. 1 Silence is maad in heuen, as half 
an hour [Covexp. & 1611 aboute the space of halfe an houre]. 
1604 Commons Fruls. 1. 203/2 He. .delivered (the Writ} half 
an Hour before Eight, at the Fleet. 1663 Woop Life 
(O.H.S.) 1. 479 Till halfan houre past six. 1670 NakBoRoUGH 
Srut.in Acc. Sev, Late Voy, 1. (1713) 30 In half an hours 
time. 1745 P. Tuomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 56 Half an 
Hour after Eleven we sounded. 1882 H. C. Merivane 
Fancit of B. 11.1. xvii. 1 A country-town about half-an-hour 
from London, 


Hence Half-hourly @., occurring at intervals of | 


half an hour; lasting half an hour. Half-hon'rly 
ady., at intervals of half an hour, every half-hour. 

1807 T. Wituiamson Orient. Sports 11. 197 Pills... given 
half-hourly. 1827 De Quincey Murder Whs. 1862 IV. 71 
His ordinary half-hourly beat. 

Half-impe:rial, s. 

1. A gold coin of Kussia valued ariginally at 5 
and afterwards at 7} silver roubles. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 324/1 The half-imperial of 1780, at 
155.42. 1863 Kixctake ( rzmea 11. 165 Some of the gold 
Russian coins called *half-imperials’. 1897 Daily News 
16 Jan. 3/2 The ukase..orders that imperials and half- 
imperials shall be minted with the inscriptions ‘15 roubles’ 
and ‘74 roubles’ respectively. : 

2. A size of mill-board (Simmonds Dict. Trade 
1858). 

Half-imperial, @. Sce Hatr- 4. 

+ Ha‘lfing, a/v. Obs. Also 1 healfunga, 4 
halving, halfine. [f. llatra@.+-1ne.] Half. 

c897 K. ZELEreD Gregory's (ast. xxxi. 207 Hit is nyttre 
.-Oxt hit mon healfunga sprece. ¢ 2000 AtieRic /dom. I. 
126 Na healfunga, ac fulfremedlice. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Ninian 869 As he halfine-slepand lay in his bed. 1390 
Gower Conf, I11. 206 ‘The leon shall..torne away halfing 
ashamed. /67d. 356 Halving of scorne she said thus. 

+ Half-island, half-isle. Os. or arch. A 
peninsula ; = DEMI-ISLAND. 

1600 HoLianp Livy xxv. xi. 554 Standing as it were in an 
halfe Island. 1618 Botton Florus it. vi. 1636 192 Creckes, 
promontories, straightes, halfe-iles. 1871 R. Ents Catullus 
xxvai, Of islands jewel and of half-islands, Fair Sirmio, 

Ha‘lflang, sé. and a. Sc. Also 9 haaflang. 
{f. Har + /azy, Lone ; but prob. in part altered 
by popular etymology from ElaL¥Linc.] 

A. $6. =HALFLinG sd, 1. 

1660 in Ure Hist. Rutherglen (1793) 65 (Jam.) A man 

servand, of younger yeires, commonlie a halflang. 
b. (See quot.) 

1875 Encycl. Brit. 1.393/2 A cross betwixt the Cheviot ram 

and blackfaced ewe.. known by the name of //adflangs. 
B. adj. 1. =a rsine a. 

1805 J. Nicor Poems 11. (JJam.), The haaf-lang chiels 
assemblin there. 

2. Of half length. 

158: Satir. Poems Reform. xliv. 188 Braggand Forguson, 
Vith halflang suord. 

Ha'lf-length. 

1. A portrait of half the fall length; one repre- 
senting the upper half of the person. 

1699 C. Horxins Crt. Pros. Pref., This Piece was only 
intended for an Half-Length. 1758 J. Kennepy Curzos. 
Wilton-Ho. 12 Half Length of Philip, Earl of Pembroke. 
1762-71 H. Watrote Vertue’s Anecad. Paint. (1786) 1. 
as ‘The figures are less than life, and about half lengths. 

. attrib. or adj. Of half the full or entire length. 

@1739 JeRvas in Pofe's IVks. (1751) VII. 291 CJod.) 
Behind some half-length picture. 

Half-light. A light of half the full intensity ; 
a dim, imperfect light. Also fig. At, by half 
fights: indistinctly, vaguely, dimly. 

1625 Bacon &ss., Simulation (Arb.) 506 What things [are] 
to he showed at Halfe lights. 1647 Trapp Comm. Fohni. 5 
The former (i.e. light of nature) is but a dim half-light. 
a31711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet, Wks. 1721 111. 199 What by 
half-Lights to Saints inspir'd was shewn, To you is with all 
circumstances known. 1875 Wuitney Life Lang. xii. 229 
Lines which in a half-light appear definite and fixed. 

Halfling (ha-flin),sé.anda. Sc.and 2orth. Also 
8 haflin, 9 hawflin, halflin. [f. HaLr+ -1ixc.] 

A. sb. 1. One uot fully grown; a stripling, 

1794 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Forfarsh. X11. 304 (Jam.) 
Wages of a man servant £10..Of a haflin, £5. 1804 R. 
Anverson Cuméberld, Ball. 87 She'd little to de, To tek sec 
a hawflin as he. Mod. Se. Advt., Baker, Wanted, a stout 
Halflin, about 3 years at the trade. 

2. The half of a silverling or old silver penny. 

1820 Scotr /vankhoe v, ‘Not a shekel, not a silver penny, 
not a halfling ’..said the Jew. 

B. adj. Not fully grown ; about the age of 15. 

1815 Scotr Guy Af. xi, My mother sent me, that was a 
hafflin callant. 1883 Stevenson in Longmy. Alag. 11. 381 
Religions so old that our language looks a halfling boy 
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alongside. 1895 Crocketr in Corn, Alag. Dec. 57 She 
.. ran... more like a halfling lassie than a douce mother of 
eleven bairns. 2 

Halfling, halflings, e¢v. Now only Sc. 
Forms: a. 3 halflunge, 5 -lyng, halvelinge, § 
haflen,g-in. 8. 3 (Orm.) hallflinngess, 6 half- 
lingis, 8 haf(fjlins. fa. f. OE. type *heal/- 
lunga ; B. with adverbial genitive ending -es, -s. 
Cf. ALLING, -INGS.] To the extent of a half, half; 
In part, partially. 

a. azz Ancr, Kh. 354 Me nis Lute halflunge upo Godes 
rode. 1423 Jas. | Azugis Q. alix, Thus halffyng lonse for 
haste. ¢1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode u. \xxxv. (1869) 106 
Haluelinge } foryat Grace dieu. 

B. c1z00 OrmiN 16575 Off swillke batt hemm turrndenn 
swa Hlallflinngess to be Laferrd. r500°20 Dunbar histle 
& Nese 187 Than vp 1 lenyt, halflingis in affrey. 1592 
Lyndesay's Vhs. Prol. 3 (Jam.), 1 stude gazing halflingis 
in ane trance. 1785 urns Cotfer’s Sat. Night vii, While 
Jenny hafflins ts afraid to speak. 1795 Macneiny Fb 7d! & 
Feax i, xxi, Haftins seen and hatlins hid. 

b. quasi-ady. 

Bor R. Gatti Tint Quey 175 Wi’ Habby Grame the 
haflins fool. 1824 Scom Nedgauntler let. ri, My father 
was then a hafflins callant. : 

Ha‘lf-looper. A caterpillar of the Plusizde : 
sce quot, 

1869 Eng. Afech. 24 Dec. 345/2 There is a family called the 
Half-Loopers coniing intermediate, with six claspers, of 
which the. .caterpillar of the Ganima moth is an instance. 

Ha-lf-lop. A fancy name for a rabbit having 
only one ear pendent. 

1868 Darwin J'arvat. Anim. & Pl. t. 107 When one 
parent or both are half-lops, that is, have only one ear de- 
pendent. . 

+ Halfly, adv. Obs. [-Ly2.] = Haury adv. 

¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Nintan 1418 Vil hyme, fat halfly- 
slepand lay. 1565 J. Hai.ce /Zis/. E.xpost. (Percy) 39 ‘Thine 
arte is halflye wnnne. 1622 Drayton /oly-olb, xxiv. (1748) 
‘be So holy that him there they halfly deify’d. 1674 N. 

"AIRFAX DGulk & Selv. 167 Vhis is what it is halfly. 

Halfman. a. A eunuch. b. One who is 
only half-human, or deficient in humanity. 

¢ 1000 /ELFric Gram. viii.(Z.) 27 fic. .semiuir healfmann. 
1610 Hratey St. dug. Citic of God xtx. xii. (1620) 720 Calling 
him halfe-man, for his inhuman barbarism. 1727 Sonrk- 
vite Poems 357 Jod.) Sha Sefi, among eunuchs bred .. 
Beardless, halfmen. 

+ Half-mark. 0Oés. . The half of a mark; an 
old Enghsh money of account, worth 65. 8d. 

a1056 Charter in Thorpe Cod, Dipl. IV. 136 Mid healf 
marce goldes. 1393 Lanct. /’. Pf, C. v1. 134 Hure hefd was 
worth half mark. 1695 W. Lownxves Amendm. Silv. Coin 
64 A Noble which the Law used to call the Hauf Merk. 
1891 Husert Hace Aniig. § Cur. Exchequer 40 The de- 
nowinations mark and half-mark, so ofien met with in old 
accounts, had no existence either in gold or silver cnrrency. 

b. attrib. Costing half a mark : applied to non- 
canonical] or ‘ border’ marriages. Sc. 

1663 Lamont Diary 207 (Jam.) Went away’..to the borders 
to be married at the half marke church (as tt is commonlie 
named). 1724-7 Ramsay for Sake Somebody iii, Since ye 
are content to tye The haff mark bridal band wi‘ me. 

Half-marrow. [See Marrow?.] 

+1. A husband or wife; a spouse. Oés. 

1637 _Kutnerrorp Left, (1862) I. 446 A treacherous half. 
marrow to her husband. 1693 Se. Presbyt. L.log. (1738) 104 
That [she] hath given her sweet Half- Marrow such a Meeting. 

2. Alining. A partner. (See quots.) 

1847-78 Hacuwe.r, Half-marrow, one of two boys who 
manage a tram. North, 1856 Wurtian f/ist. Duri. in 
Times 11 Oct. (1894) 4/6 When two boys of equal size 
worked together [in ‘putting’ a load of coal] they were 
called half-marrows. 1883 Grestey Coal-Afining Gloss., 
Llalf-inarrow, a butty or partner. 

Half-mast. The half of a mast, half the 
height of a mast; in the expressions at half-mast, 
half-mast (high), at a point at or near the middle 
of a mast: said esp. of the position ofa flag lowered 
to half the height of the staff as a mark of respect 
for the dead. 

1627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 38 Hoise your 
Sailes half mast high. 1712 W. Rocers loyage App. 41 
Have .. your Foretop-sail half-mast, and all your Anchors 
teaeye 1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5333/1 Vhe Flag was hoisted 
half-Mast high. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson's Fun. 17 The 
St. George’s jack .. was lowered half-mast high. 1891 
Daily News 8 Oct. 3/1 At Dover the flags on the public 
buildings and in the harbour are half-mast. 

Hence Half-mast v. ¢vans., to hang half-mast 
high. 

1891 /élustr. Lond, News 7 Feb. 174/1, I looked for the 
flag that Helga and I had half-masted. 1892 A. E. Lee 
Hist. Columbus (Ohio) Il. 149 Flags were halfmasted, and 
the.. prominent buildings were draped with mourning. 

Half-measure. [See Hatr a. 4.] A measure, 
plan, cffort, etc. wanting in the thoroughness or 
energy required by the circumstances, or necessary 
for success; procedure characterized by compro- 
mise. 

1798 Br. Watson Let. People Gt. Brit. (Jod.) Half-measures 
cannot save us. 1820 Edin. Rev. XX X1V. 101 The Academy 
has taken more than half-measures for improving. .it [art]. 
1862 [see Harr a. 4]. 31866 Kincs.ey /erew. II. i. 4 Who 
would have advised some sort of compromise, pacifying 
half-measure. 188: Freeman Sé. I enice 380 We feel how 
vain is the dream of those who think that this or that half- 
ineasure has solved it. i 

Half-minute. The half of a minute; a space 
of thirty seconds; alsohalfa minute. Db. aétr2b. 
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and Comb., as half-minute gun; half-minute 
glass (/Vau/.), a sand-glass which determines the 


time for the running out of the log-line. 

1684 T. Burner 7h. Earth u. 41 Tocalculate..an eclipse, 
to minutes and half-minutes, 1708 N. Frowpe Life Adv. 
Voy. (1773) 140 Half minute Guns were fired the whole 
Time, and every other Honour shewn to his Memory. 1717 
Frezier Voy, $. Sea 7 Yo answer the Half-minute Glass. 
1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk. s. v. Glass, Half-minute and 
quarter-miuute glasses, used to ascertain the rate of tbe 
ship's velocity measured by the log. 

Half-moon, sé. ' 

1. The moon, when only half its disk appears 
illuminated ; more loosely, a crescent. 

1530 Pascr. 230/1 Halfe moone, crotssant de la tune. 
1583 Stanvuurst -Zncis 1. (Arb.) 33 With targat, an haulf- 
moone Lykning. 1631 Wippowes Wat. Philos. (ed. 2) 13 
The Moone..when she is horned, or balfe moone. 1660 
Hickerincit, Famaica (1661) 11 A sharp Iron in fornr of 
an half-moon, fastened to a staffe. 

2. Applied to various things of the shape of a 
half-moon or crescent ; a figure or ontline of this 
shape; a formation of ships, men, etc., drawn up 
crescent-wisc ; the ‘Crescent’ or Turkish power. 

1581 Stywarp Wart. Discipt. 1.24 Thewhich. .is the battaile 
called the halfe moone. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. JV, 1. i. 100 
And cuts me from the best of all my Land, A huge halfe 
Moone, a monstrous Cantle out. 1608 MippLeton A/ad 
World, my Masters w. iii, To wear halfsmoons made of 
another's hair. 1659 [3. Harris Parrval’s [rou Age 242 
She [Venice] was not able alone, to sustain the weight of 
the Half-Moon. 1671 Mitton P. RX. 11. 304 See how in 
warlike muster they appear, In rhombs and wedges, and 
half-moons, and wings. 1726 Amuerst Zerre [ed, x\viii. 
256 A half-moon is the Turkish arms. 1893 H. A. Mac- 
PHERSON /artridges iv. 173 When hedirected the half-moon 
it was a most beautifully executed manceuvre. 

3. Fortif. = DEMILUNE 2. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 101 Out-workes, halfe-moones and 
retrenchments to hold the eneiny. 1712 Io. Cooke Voy. S. 
Sea 149 A Half-Moon, on which six Guns may be planted. 
1807 Pike Sources Alississ. (1810) 19 Some were half moons 
and quite a breastwork. 

+4. Acuckold; in allusion to his ‘horns’. vere. 

1659 Suirtey Honoria §& Maniunen in. i, Bow in homage 
to your sovereign antlers, Most high and mighty half-moon, 
prince of beccos. . 

5. Alining. Scaffolding filling up one half the 
sectional area of a circular pzt-shaft, on which 
repairs are done. 

1883 GresLey Gloss. Coat- Mining. 

6. alirib, and Comb. Shaped like a half-moon, 
as half-moon battery, bit, roof, shoe; half-moon- 
shaped, -like adjs.; half-moon knife, a double- 
handed knife used by the dresser of skins for 
parchment (Knight Dect. Aleck. 1875). 

1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts (1658) 324 Shooe him with 
half-moon shooes called ‘ Lunette’. 1772 Forsterin Phel. 
Trans, LXI1. 396 Marks. .halfmoon shaped. 1794 NELSON 
22 Feb. in Nicolas Désf. (1845) 1. 359 The two guns mounted 
en barbette, are now making a half-inoon battery. 1875 
Wuyte Metvitte Riding Recoll. iti. (1879) 58 What I 
believe is called the half-moon bit, of Nich the bridoon, 
having no joint, is shaped so as to take the curve of the 
animal’s mouth. 

Ilencc Half-moon v. /yavs., to surround like a 
half-moon; fr. to move in a half-moon forma- 
tion. Half-mooned a., shaped like a half-moon ; 
semilunate. 

611 Corvat Cradities, Praise of Travel, In his halfe- 
mooned chair. 17 Funnewi. Foy. (1729) 151 Fins .. 
stretching to his ea which is half-moon'd. 1791 Miss 
Sewarp Left. 30 July, A pretty little lawn, half-mooned hy 
the house and shruhberies. 1893 H. A. Macruerson /’art- 
ridges iv. 175 Half-mooning should always be done across 
the drills if possible. 

Half-mou'rner. A name of the Marbled 
White Butterfly, A/ipparchia Galathea. 

1832 J. RENNIE Cons/. pay eo § Moths Index, Half- 
mourner. 1876 Morris //ist. brit. Butterfiics 29. 

Half-mou-rning. 

1. The second stage or period of mourning, after 
the expiry of full mourning. b. Attire in which 
the black of full mourning is relieved or replaced by 
white, or bysuch coloursas grey, lavender, or purple. 

1820 Map. D’Arntay Diary & Lett. (1854) VII. 273 They 
had already made up dresses for half mourning, of black 
and white, 1848 THackrray Dinner at Tintunins’s iii, She 
treated herself likewise to a neat, sweet pretty half-mourn- 
ing. 1856 /é/ustr. Loud. News 29 Mar. 327/2 Half-mourn- 
"§ bareges and muslins. 


The Marbled White Butterfly ; = prec. 


Half-naked, a. As nearly naked as clothed. 

1483 Cath. Anel. 171/1 Halfe naked. 1552 Hutoet, 
Halfe naked, seminndus. 1600 Fairrax asso xx. xvi, 
This host with whom you must encounter now Are nien 
half-naked. 1713 STEELER Guardian No. 52 % 11 The half- 
starved and half-naked beggars in your streets. 1828-40 
Tytcer ist, Scot. (1864) 1. 99 Half-naked..mountaineers. 

Half-nephew. The son of one’s half-brother 
or half-sister. 

1824 [see Hacr-niecr). 1834 Mrs. Cartyre Left. 1. 14 
A Frenchman who is ber own half-nepliew, the sonof a 
sister who was daughter to the same father by a former wife. 

+ Halfner. Obs. rare—'. [f. Har: ef. part- 
ner.| One who shares to the extent of a half. 

1594 Carew 7asso(1881)85 Ofmy harmesahalfner ouer right. 

alfness (ba‘fnis). [f. Hatra,+-Ness.] The 
condition or quality of being half or incomplete, or 
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| of being half one thing and half another ; a hesita- 


tion between two opinions or courses ; half-hearted 
action ; irresoltiteness. 

1530 ParsGr. 228/2 Halfenesse, densieté. 1831 Frases’s 
Alag. 11. 131 Such Halfness, such halting between two 
opinions. 1837 Cartyce Fr. Kev. II, v. vi. (1871) 201 All 
Girondism, Halfness, Compromise is swept away. 4 1859 
tr. Goethe's Convers. with Eckerman in Smiles Self-Help i, 
There is no halfness about them. Tbey are complete men, 

Half-net, halve-net. 5¢. [Etymology doubt- 
ful: perh. more than one word.] A fishing-net set 
or held so as to intercept the fish as the tide ebbs. 
See also quot. 1812. 

1538 Aberd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) An halfnett & half haw- 
nett of the Pott water. 1630 in Deser. Thaoues (1758) 76 
All such as have pitcbed, set or erected any Riff-Hedge, or 
Half-Net, upon Stakes or otherwise. 1810 Cromex Kev. 
Nithsdale & Galloway Song 305 (Jam.) He was standing 
with a halve-net, awaiting the approach of the tide. 1812 
Sincer Agric. Dumfries 603 Halve Nets are a kind of 
bag-net which catclx salmon, gilse, and sea-trout .. The 
persons. .entitled to use these and other small nets, are the 
proprietors within the royalty of Annan. 


Half-niece. The datghtcr of one’s half- 
brother or half-sister. 


1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 223 To pay a.. 
visit to a half-nephew aud niece, or rather a half-niece and 


her husband. 
Half-noble. A gold coin issued by Edw. IIL 


in 1344 and by succeeding kings to Edward IV. 

1480 CAxtOn Chron. Eng. ccxxv. 231 The halfe noble of 
the value of thre shyllinges four pens. 1866 Crunp Sank- 
ing X. 222. 


Ha‘lf-note. 

Ll. Asus. +a. A half-tone; a semitone. Oés. 

1597 Mortey Introd. Mus, 3 The D cliefe. .is made thus), 
or thus ¢, the one signifying the halfe note and flatt singing : 
the other signifying the whole note or sharpe singing. 1684 
R. Il. School Recreat. 120 These are named Sesttones, or 
the //alf Notes, which must be well observed. 1763 J. 
Brown Poetry § A/us. v. 64 The modern Chromatic ard 
is an incidental Ascent or Descent by Half-Notes, with a 
variable Interventiou of whole Notes. 

b. A minim. 

1847 in Cralc. 

2. The half of a bank-note, cut in two for safety 


in transmission by post. 
1882-93 in BitHELL Counting-house Dict. 


Halfon-, halfundel, var. of HALFENDEAL. 


Half-pace. [In 1, app. a corruption of earlier 
haultpace, haltpace, \\ALPACE, q.v. In 2, app. £ 
Ha tr + Pacer, but prob. an extension of sense 1.] 

1. A step, raised floor, or platform, on which some- 
thing (e.g. a throne, dais, etc.) is to be placed or 
erected. b. The platform at the top of steps, on 
which an altar stands. = Foot-pace 2 b. 

1569 in Ltoxiana (1865) 220, ij half-paces in the hawle 
for the Bybelers to stand upon. 1593-4 Bursar's Roll, 
Peterhouse, Camb., Efficienti le halfe pace bibliotheca, 
1622 Bacon //en. VII, Mor. & List. Wks. (Bobn) 381 The 
cardinal, standing upon the uppermost step, or half-pace, 
before the choir. a 1734 Nort ZLézes Il. 433 Raised with 
a half-pace, almost a foot higher than the rest of the room. 
1894 jVestu. Gaz. 10 July 1/2 On the half-pace below tbe 
reredos. ; a 

2. A broad step or small landing between two 
half flights in a staircase ; = Foot-pacr 2d. 

1611 Cotcr., dire, the halfe-pace, or landing place of a 
half-pace staire. 1677 Prot O.zfordsh. 267 You ascend 
from one half pace to another, by ascents of 7 steps. 1712 
i James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 125 A Half Pace, or 

est of two Paces broad. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., 
Foot pace or half pace, that part of a staircase whereon, 
after the flight of a few steps, a broad place is arrived at, 
on which two or three paces may be taken before coming to 
another step. 

Flencc Ha‘lf-paced a., having a half-pace. 

1603 P. Strincer Receft. Q. Eliz. at O.cf. in Plummer 
Eliz, Oxf. (O. H. S.) 255 Aneasie half paced stayre, which 
was of good bredth, 1681 W. Ropertson /’kraseol. Gen. 
(1693) 1170 The broad step of a halfpaced staire. 


+ Half-part. Os. =Hacyr sd. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De 7’. R. 1x. xxv. (1495) 362 The 
halfe part of mannys lyfe. «1533 Lp. Berners //xon 
Ixxxiv. 264, I wyll gyue hym the halfe parte of my londes. 
1595 SUAKS. Fon u. i. 437 He is the halfe part of a blessed 
nian, Left to be finished by such as shee. 1715 Leoni /’a/- 
tadio's Archit. (1742) 1. 12 If the Column .. be divided into 
6 half parts..give 5 halfs of thein to the dianieter next to 
the Capite}. 1755 Macruns /usurances 11. 100 Within the 
first Ilalf- Part of the Voyage. 

Half-pay. 

1, Ifalf the usual or full wages or salary; a reduced 

allowance to an officer in the army or navy when 
not in actual scrvice, or aftcr retirement at a pre- 
scribed time. 
_ 1664 Pepys Diary 30 Nov., The Dutch having called 
in their fleete and paid their meu half-pay. 1749 Kefet. 
Pamph, Navy Bill 10 Every Officer, whilst he receives the 
Half-pay, is bound to enter upon Service. 1753 Scots AMag. 
May 261/2 Cashier and Paymaster of the Half-pay. 1823 
Byron Yuan vit. ciii, No hero trusteth wholly to half pay. 
1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 65 Officers upon the Half-Pay 
who are desirous of being employed upon Full Pay, are to 
report their wish to the Military Secretary. 

2. An officer in reeeipt of half-pay. 

1826 Anu. Reg. 170/2 Now, like the other half-pays in 
London, he must live on plates of beef and goes of gin for 
the next seven years. 1865 Pall Wall G. 21 Aug. 10/2 The 
half-pays. .have conie over in great force. 


HALFPENNY WORTH. 


3. altrib., as half-pay officer, etc. 

1715 Dx. MARLzorouGH 30 June in Loud. Gaz. No. 5343/1 
Filled up with a half Pay Officer. 1727 SomERVILLE Poems 
68 (Jod.) Half-pay captains and half-witted beaux. 1889 
A. T. Pas £yes Thames 163 Englishmen with small means, 
of what might be termed the half-pay class. 

Halfpenny (hé"péni, dia/. hafpéni, ha-péni, 
ha‘péni, hapni’. Also a. 4-7 halfe-, 4-8 half-, 
-peny, -ie, -ye; 8. 4 (alpeny), 4-5 halpeny‘e, 
6 hapeney, happenny, (dia/, hawpny). Pi. 
Halfpennies (he!péniz), halfpence (hé'péns). 
Also 4 halpenns, 5-6 halpens. [f. HaLF a.+ 
Penny. The pl. halffennies means the individual 
coins only; /a/fpence is usually collective, or ex- 
presses the sum however made up.] 

1. A coin (formerly of copper, now of bronze) of 
half the value of a penny; a sum equivalent to 
two farthings. Half/penny farthing=three far- 
things (3@.); Three halfpence or a penny half- 
penny, the ordinary expressions for 14d. 

The halfpenny was first issued by Edward I, of silver. 
Under Charles II copper halfpennies were first struck ; since 
1860 they bave been of bronze. From Charles I to George II1 
no copper pennies were struck, whence adffence is still 
colloquially used for copper or bronze coins collectively. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 238 Edward did smyte 
rounde peny, halfpeny, ferthyng. 1382 Wycur Luke xii. 6 
Wher fiue sparrowis ben not seeld for tweyne halpens? 1389 
Exug. Gilds 98 pe clerke, a peny; Fe deen, a alpeny. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. cxcvili. 177 Not worth an halfepenye. 
1512 ict 4 Hen. V/11,c. 19. $14 Those penyes to be taken 
and have course oonlye for halpens. 1579 Nottingham Rec. 
IV. 193 A quart of ale or bere for a penne and a pynte fora 
hapeney. 1597 Bacon /ss. Ep. Ded., They will bee like the 
late new halfe-pence, which though the Siluer were good, 
yet the peeces were small. 1654 Wnuittock Zootoméia 181 
To the Philosopher, three halfpence. 1691 HartTcLiFFe 
Virtnes 229 Jheir As, which is but half-penny-Farthing in 
our Money, with them weigh’d a Pound. 1699 BeNnTLEY 
Phal. 440 Yhe Species call'd Nine-pences and Four pence 
half-penies are gone. 1749 Fierpinc Yom Fones xin. viii, 
There are thousands who would not have contributed a single 
halfpenny. 1849 Lytton Cartons 38 He was only un- 
successful in turning my halfpennies into halfcrowns, 1850 
W. Irvine Goldsmith 79 Adrift upon tbe town, with but 
a few half-pence in his pocket. : 

+b. //alfpenny of gold: name given to the half- 
ryal,a piece worth (in reign of Edward IV) 55. Ods. 

1463 Bury WVélls (Camden) 15, 1 beqwethe to the Prior 
a good purs and a halpenye of gold ther in. 

e. Halfpenny under the hat, a low game of 


chance. 

1851 THackeray Lng. Hust, v. (1863) 240 Tom lies on a 
tomb-stone outside playing at halfpenny-under-the-hat with 
street blackguards. 

3. Phrases. + Zo have one's heart, or hand, on 
one’s halfpenny, to have a particular object in view 
(obs.). So +o have one's hand on another half- 
penny. More kicks than halfpence; see Wick sb. 

1877 GascoiGne //earbes, etc. Wks. (1587) 255 But his 
mystresse having hyr hand on another halfpeny gan thus 
say unto him. 1589 Greene Jenaphon (Arb.) 49 Twere 
necessarie he tolde us how his heart came thus on his halfe- 
pence. 1g90 — Never too tate Wks, (Rtldg.) Introd. 10 
Francesco that was tied by the eies, and had his hart on his 
halfpeny, could not deny her. 16.. Notes on Du Bartas, 
To Radr. ii. (N.), But the blinde inan, having his hand on 
another halfe-penny, said, What is that you say, sir? 

+3. A small fragment, bit, or piece. Ods. 

1599 Suaxs. Afnch Ado U1. iii. 147 O she tore the letter 
into a thousand halfpence. . 

4. attrib. and Comé. That costs, or involves the 
outlay of, a halfpenny, as Aalfpenny ballad, dole, 
loaf, sheet ; of the shape or size of a halfpenny, as 


halfpenny mark. See also next. 

136z Lanct. P. Pé. A. vit. 293 Ne non halfpeny Ale la 
none wyse drynke. 1419 2. £. sills (1882) 40 Smale 
Halpeney Loves. a@1553 Upatt Royster D. ui. i. (Arb.) 
45, | will crie halfepenie doale for your worshyp. 1709 Frit. 
Apotto 11. No. 70. 3/1. 1 sent it by the Halfpenny-Post. 
1710 /bid, No. 100. 2/2 The Half-Penny Carriage. 1865 
Dickens J/ut. Fr. 1. v, A choice collection of halfpenny 
ballads. ; Lae 5 

b. Expressing depreciation: To be had for a 

halfpeany ; worth no more than a halfpenny; of 
contemptible value; trumpery. Also three-half- 

enny, twopenny-halfpenny. : 
ie Tomson Calvin's Serm, Tint, 481/1 These halfpenie 
knaues (as they cal them) these syr Iohns that are hired for 
three halfe pence, or two pence, or two pence halfe pennie. 
1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 93 A Low-Pad is a base 
Sheep-stealing half-penny Rogue. 1721 Strype Eccl. Wevt. 
Il. xv. 370 Patrons .. gave some three half-penny priest a 
curate’s wages. 1726 ddv. Capt. R. Boyle 2 Obliged to go 
on all her halfpenny Errands. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shanty 
I. i, Whether right or wrong, 'tis not a halfpenny matter. 

Halfpennyworth (hépéniwzip), sd., con- 
tracted ha’p’orth, ha’porth (hépaip). Also: 
a. 1 healfpenigwurp, 5 halpeny worth, 6 halpyn- 
worth, 8. 5 halpworthe, 6 halporth, 7 half-p- 
worth, halfperth, 8 halp'worth, halfporth, 8-9 
ha’p’worth, (dic/. hawporth). [See WortH.] 
As much as a halfpenny will purchase ; hence, a 
very small] quantity. 

a, 21035 Laws of Cunt xii. (Thorpe) 1. 366 Leoht gesceot 
. healf-peniz-wurd wexes zt alcere hide. 14.- Voc. in Wr.- 
Wilcker 598/26 Odolat us, an halfpeny worth. 1479 in Zug. 
Gilds (1870) 425 To serue the pouere people of penyworthes 


' and halfpenyworthes. 1519 /resentnt. of Furies in Surtees 


HALFPENNYWORTH. 


Alisc. (1888) 32 A halpynworthe off hale for a halpney. 1596 
Suaks..1 //en, 7, uu. iv. 591. 1711 Avoison Spect. No. 47 
Pp 7 To buy a Half-peny worth of Incle at a Shoemaker’s. 

B. ¢1490 Promp, Parv. 224/1 Halpeny worthe. .(A. halp- 
worthe’, obolitas, oblata. 1533 Mort Debell, Salem Wks. 
132/2, | would wishe none heretike one halporth harme, that 
had clerely left his heresy. 1692 Sournerne Hives Excuse 
1. i, Three halfperth of farthings. 1719 ‘I’. Goroon Cordial 
Low Spirits 1. 142 Wearing out three Pens, and exhausting 
a Halfp’worth of Ink in her Service. 1728 Swirt /’ast. 
Dial, Wks. 1755 MI. u. 203 A longer ha p’orth never did 
Isee. 1738 — Pol. Conversat. 16) ring us a Halfporth of 
Cheese. 1838 Dickens .Vich. Nick. v, A penny loaf and 
aha'porth of nilk. 1873 BrowninG Ned Cott. Nt.-cap 1. 
734 Haste and secure that ha’p’worth, on your life ! 

b. 70 lose the ship (orig. and prop. skecp, ewe. 
hog, fora halffpennyworth of tar: to lose an obiect. 
spoil an enterprize or court failure, by trying to 
save in a small matter of detail. 

Originally referring to the use of tar to protect sore places 
or wounds on sheep from the destructive attacks of flies. 
(Sheep is dialectally pronounced sérf over a great part of 
England.) 

1670 Ray Proverbs 103 Ne’re lose a hog for a half-penny- 
worth of tarre (ed. 1678 154 adds Some have it, lose not 
a sheep, &c. Indeed tarr is more used about sheep then 
swine.) 1672 J. Putters A/aronides vi, 22 And judge 
you now what fooles those are, Will lose a Hog for a 
ha'porth of tar. (1705 J. Sravet in J. Sinith AZew, ool 
(1747) 11. 66 So as the Proverb is verified, many a Time, we 
lose the Hog for the Halfpenny.] 1828 Craven Dial. 
Hawporth, *Dunnut loaz t’ yow for a hawporth o' tar’. 
1869 Hazuitt Eng. Proverbs 431 ‘ Yo spoil the ship fora half- 
pennyworth of tar.’ Vofe. But in Cornwall I heard a version 
.-more consistent with probability, ‘Don’t spoil the sheef 
fora ha'porth oftar', 1891 Newrew of Reviews IV. 576 1 To 
sink the ship by the refusal of the traditional ha’porth of tar. 

+ Halfpennyworth, v. O/s. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢xir, Yo ‘stick at’ halfpence ; to haggle about 
minute expenses. 

1614 Rateicn //ist. World v. vi. § 4. 855 Their halfpenny 
worthing in matter of Expence when they had adventured 
their whole Estate in the purchase of a great Empire. 

2. trans. To deal out by halfpenayworthis. 

1676 Marvett A/7. Smirke 14 He having..open’d the 
whole Pedlers-pack of his malice, which he half-p-worths 
out..to his petty Chapmen. 

Half-pike. Now ///s?. A small pike, having a 
shaft of about half the length of the full-sized one. 
There were two kinds; one, also called a sfor/oon, 
formerly carried by infantry officers; the other, 
used in ships for repelling boarders, a boarding pike. 

1599 Massincer, etc. Oli? Lav iu, ii, Here's a half-pike. 
1633 Cuettre U/offman u. Ciij, Ie trie one course with thee 
at the halfepike. and then goe ; come draw thy pike. 1698 
Frocer Voy. 12 ‘Vheir-ordinary Arms are the Hanger, the 
Sagay [assagai], which is a very light Half-Pike. 1715 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5358/2 The Duke of Guise with an Halt- 
Pike in his Hand, being at the Head of the Regiment. 1769 
Fatcontr Dict. Marine (1789), Demt-figue, a haleeite 
sometimes used to oppose boarders in a sea-fight. 1855 
Macactay //7st. Eng. xiv. 111. 422 Camp followers, arined 
with scythes, halfpikes, and skeans. 

b. Comé., as half-pike-man. 

1690 J. Mackenzie Svege London-Derry 60'2 That the 
said Half- Pike-men..be disarmed. 

Half-pounder (hafpaw nda: . 
Pounnd sb. +-ER 1] 

1. A gun that fires a shot weighing half a pound. 
(In quot. altv1b.) Cf. four-pounder, etc. 

1800 Pil, Trans. XC. 235 We charged a half-pounder 
swivel with an ounce and an half. .of the mercurial powder. 
2. A thing (e.g. a fish) of half a pound weight. 
1886 R. C. Leste Seca-fainter’s Log x. 202 The great 

half-pounders are feeding in the broad spreading fords. 

Half-price. 

1. Half the usual or full price; csp. that at which 
children or poor people are admitted to an enter- 
tainment or the like, or that at which people are 
admitted to a theatre when the performance is half 
through. Also,the time at which people are so 
admitted, ¢ half-time.’ 

1720 De For Caft. Stugleton xviii. (1840) 314 It was much 
better for us to sell all our cargoes here, though we made 
but half price of them. 1784 Cowrer 7asé 11. 624 A man o° 
the town dines late, but soon enough.. To insure a side-box 
station at half price. 1813 Examiner 15 Feb. 108/1 That 
class.. whom the half-price admits to disturb the order .. of 
the .. Theatres. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xviii, We 
drank mulled port till half-price. Zod. Children under 12, 
half-price. 

2. attrib. or quasi-ad/. 

1836 Dickens Sh, Boz it. (1890) 41 Theatrical converse, 
arising out of their last balf-price visit to the Victoria 
gallery. 1886 Cornh, Mag. July 59 Can this have been the 
origin of the old English half-price plan? 

3. quasi-a/v. At half-price. 

1844 Dickens Jfart. Chus. xxxii, He takes me half-price 
totbe play. 1832 — Bleak Ho. xi, Vo go half-price to the 


play. 

+ Half-rater. O/s. A small racing yacht, 
so classed from 1891 to 1896; now called an 
18-foot boat. (Also aft77d, 

1894 Daily News 10 Sept. 3/; Conditions..imposed in 
order to keep out tbe ordinary racing half-rater. 1895 
Westm, Gaz. 30 Jan. 4/1 A half-rater yawl of his design is 
a novelty. 

Half-round, @. and sé. 

A. adj. Semicircular, in shape or section ; semi- 
cylindrical ; as half-round bit, drill, file. 

Half-round spade (IVhaling), a spade witb a blade re- 
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sembling a carpenter's gouge, used in cutting the blanket 
piece free from the carcase. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Alandelslo's Trav. 57 Vsaths.. which 
were made all halfround. 1671 Mitton Samson 1606 
A spacious Theatre Ilalf-round on two main Pillars. 1703 
Moxon A/ech. Exerc. 36 With the edge of an half-round 
File. /ér. 193 Half-round holes or Semi-circles. 1884 
F. J. Beittes Watch & Clocknt. 95 kor long holes of large 
dianicter nothing beats a hali-round drill. — 

B. sé. A semicircle; a hemispherical figure, 

1718 Prior Anowledye 638 This fair halfround, this ample 
azure sky. a17ax — Mer Kight Nawe 11 \n her forehead’s 
fair halfround. 1811 Se/f7nstoqctor 27 \n the midst of the 
half-round [of the quill]. ; 

b. Arch. “A semicircular moulding which may 
be a bead or torus’ (Gwilt -f7chzt, 1842-76). 

So + Half-rounding a., forming a semicircle. 

1667 Mu.ton /”. LZ. tv. 862 The western point, where those 
half-rounding guards Just met, and closing stood in squadron 
joind. 

+ Half-seal. Os. The impression of the re- 
verse side or ‘foot’ of the Great Seal, with which 
certain documents used to be scaled. (Cf. hal/- 
dull, under Waur- Hn.) Abolished in 1833. 

1sog'10 Act x Jen. VI11, c. 16. § 4 Lettres patentes.. 
under the great seale or halfe seale of Englond. 1530 in 
W. HL. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 91 A wrytyng..under 
the halff scale. 1565 -dc¢ 8 Aliz. c. 5 Nomynated and 
appointed by her Maiestie, her heyres or snccessour, by 
Commyssion under the Half Seale as it hath ben heretofore 
used in such Cases. 1643 Vcrmes de la Ley 179 Halfe seale 
is a seale used in Chauncery for the sealing of Commissions 
unto Delegates upon an appeale in a cause civill or marine. 
1832 cf 243 Wil. 11", c. 92 § 4 Nothing herein. shall... 
fect. the Right of His Majesty to grant any such Com- 
mission under the Great Seal or under the Half Seal as 
aforesaid, to hear..any Appeal. . which may before the said 
First Day of February: [1833} be pending. ; 

Half-seas-over. [Seas was prob. a genitive 
case; half sca's =half of the sea.] 


1. Halfway across the sea. 

1ssx in Picton L'fool Aluntc. Kee. (1883) 1. 107 The 
commodities..w® ben taken and retorned againe, when 
they be halfe the seas over, a1618 Karericn /atent, 
Shipping 17 That ride it out at Anchor, half Seas over 
betweene England and Ireland. 1688 /ond. Gaz. No. 
2296/4 About half Seas over, we discovered the Dutch Fleet. 
1831 G. Fowter Jrud. State N. York 8 It was his intention 
to have kept below until he thought we were about half 
seas over, when we surely could not have refused to carry 
him through. 

b. frausf. and fig. Walfway towards a goal or 
destination, half through with a matter; halfway 
between one state and another. 

1697 Vanprucu Aclafse ut. ii, That's thinking half-seas 
over. @1700 Drvoex (J.), I am half-seas over to death. 
31785 Dfem. Capt. 1’. Drake 1. xiii. 113, 1 returned them 
both my sincere Thanks, and thought myself half Seas over. 
1823 Ryrox Juan x.\xi, And hover Upon their airy confine, 
half-seas-over. 

2. Walf-drunk. (Azmorous.) 

arjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Half Seas over, almost 
Drunk. 1714 Sfect. No. 616. » 4 Our friend the*alderman 
was half seas over before the bonefire was out. 1880 Srur- 
cron J. longhm. Pict. 42 ‘Vhere’s nothing too bad for a 
man to say or do when he is half-seas over. 

+ Half-shirt. O/s. A kind of shirt front for 
men, and chemisette for women, worn in 17th c. 

1661 Pervs Diary 13 Oct., This day left off half-shirts, and 
pnt onawastecoate. 1664 /bi/. 28 June, This day pnt on 
a half-shirt first this summer, it being very hot. 1671 Lapv 
Marv Bertie in 12th Rep. Hist. ACSS. Comm. App. v. 23 
‘The Dutchesse of Cleveland was very fine in a riche petti- 
coat and halfe shirt, and a short man’s coat. 1678 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1343.4 One Half Shirt, with laced Cravat and 
Ruffles. @1704 1. Brown /able- Talk in Collect. Poems 
(1705) 128, I hate that Puppy..that goes open breasted ; 
‘tis but a Half-Shirt. 1864 Chambers’ Bk. Days 11. 2331 
Half shirts were stomachers, richly decorated with em- 
broidery and lace, over which the bodice was laced from 
side to side. 

Half-sister. [Not recorded in OE., though 
healf-sweostor was proty.in use: ch MHG.halpswesler 
(G. halbschwester), Sw. halfsyster, Da. halusoster.} 

1. A sister by one parent only. 

¢12z05 Lay. 84312 He wes his hzlue suster sune. 33.. 
Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 2464 Anhurez half suster Pe duches do3ter 
of Tyntagelle. c1goo Matxorv. (Roxb.) xxv. 120 Half 
sisters of ber fader syde wedd pai. 1530 Patscr. 228/2 
Halfe suster, sev» uterine 1868 Freeman Norm, Cong. 
II. App. 587 The elder Countess Adelaide has been com- 
monly taken to be only a half-sister of William. 

Jig. 1832 Texnyson ‘ Love thon thy land’ 66 Raw Haste, 
half-sister to Delay. 1872 O. W. Hotmes Poet Break/-t. 
v. (1885) 113 The genius for religion. .is half-sister to the 
genius for music. 

+ 2. A lay sister in a convent. Ods. 

1482 Jfarg. Paston's Will in Paston Lett. No. 861 III. 
284 Iche hole and half susters at Normans in Norwich. 

Ha'lf-snipe. The jack snipe or lesser snipe, 
Scolopax galhinula. (Cf. double snipe.) 

1766 Pexnant Zool. (1768) I]. 360 The French call them 
denx pour nn, we the lialf snipe. 1862 C. A. Jonxs Brit. 
Birds 448. 

Ha lf-so-vereign. 

1. An English gold coin, worth ten shillings. 
The sum is also expressed by Aalfa sovereign. 

Originally (with the sovereign) coined in 1489 (but see 
quot. 1884); in the 17th c. these coins were superseded by 
the guinea and half-guinea, for which the sovereign and 
half-sovereign were again substituted in 1817: see SOVEREIGN. 

1503-4 Act 19 //en. V1, c. 5 $1 All maner of Gold of the 
Coynes of a Sovereyn Halfe Sovereyn fetc.]. 1551 /’reclam, 


HALF-TIMBER. 


Edw. V1, in Wriothesley's Chron. (1877) U1. 50 The half 
soueraigne of crowne gonld of tenne shillinges. 1817 
Proclam.in Lond, Gaz. 11 Oct, 2093/1 To order that certain 
pieces of gold money should be coined, which should be 
called ‘ half sovereigns or ten shilling pieces’. 1884 Kenyon 
Gold Coins Lng. 77 This (the ryal) is doubtless the coin 
mentioned as a half-sovereign in ihe Statute 19 Henry VII, 
c. 5--As the reverse is unlike the ryals and the same as that 
of the sovereigns, it would very likely be popularly called a 
half-sovereign. ; 

2. ‘The name given by paviors to a 6-in. Purbeck 
stone pitcher; also to a granite pitching, because 
it is worth half a sovereign a yard (Dict. Archit. 
iSss.. 

Half-staff. 1. =Hatr-mast. 

1708 Lond. Gaz, No. 4489 2 The Ships Flags, which were 
only half-staff high. 1876 Bancrort //ist. CS. 111, xix. 
51, Pennants hoisted at halfstaff. 

+2. Half the length of a staff. Zo fight at the 
half slaff, to fight at close quarters with staves. Ods. 

1603 Ksotces //ist, Yurks (1621) 517 The Persian horme- 
men also .. bearing staves of good ash .. fight with then as 
occasion servith at the halfe staffe. 


Half-starved, ¢. !aving insufficient food ; 
poorly fed. 
1667 Mutton 7. Z. x. 595 Uunam'd, undreaded, and 


thyself half siarw'd. 2723 [see Hatt-nakev]. 1879 Gro. 
K1iot Theo. Such xv. 266 A half-starved Merry-Andrew. 

+ Half-strain. O/s. The quality of being 
half of a good strain or stock and half of an inferior 
one; half-breed. Also ad/r1d. 

1673 Drvoex Amboyna vy. i, 1am but of half-strain courage. 
1678 — Limberiam tu. i, 1 humbly couceive, you are of 
the half-strain at least. 

Hence + Ha lf-strained a. Obs. 

1682 Drvpen & Ler DA. Guise w. iv, Half-strained shop- 
keepers, got between gentlemen and cily wives. 1690 Drvy- 
ven Don Selast. w1.i, 1m but a half-strained villain yet. 

+Half-sword. 02s. 

1. A small-sized sword. Cf. Elatr- Ic. 

1552 IIutort, Malfe sworde, seaispathinm. 1611 Frorio, 
Alezsa arma, a \alfe-sword, any halfe weapon. 

2. Half a swoid’s length. 7o é¢ al half-sword, 
to be at close quarters with swords, 

1589 Pasguil’s Net. Db, To meete with his wisedome at 
the halfe sword. 1596 Suaks. x //en. /1T5 u. iv. 182. @ 1616 

Seaum. & Fi. Honmetuca v. ii, | was four several times at 
half-sword with him. 

Half-thick, @. and sé. 

A. adj, Ofhalf the normal thickness : see quots. 

1883 Admondinry & Hinddersfield Gloss. Hanf-thick, 
when applied to bacon means half-fed, or half fat, but if to 
aman, half-witted. 1884 Cassect, //alf-thick file, a large 
coarse file with one rounded and three flat sides. It is used 
as a rubber-file for coarse work. 

+ B. sé. A kind of cloth. Ods. 

1693 Lond. Gas. No. 2914'4 DBroad-Cloths, Serges half 
thicks, Duffils, Kerseys. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 
xxvi. (1841) I. 258 Kerseys, cottons, half-thicks, duffields .. 
in Lancashire and Westmorland. 1748 De Foe’s Tour Gt. 
&rit. 11. 135 Rochdale .. very considerable for a Sort of 
coarne Goods, called /adé-thicks and Kersies. 

Ha lf-tide. 

1. The state of the tide half-way between flood 
and ebb, when it is half the height of high water. 

1669 W. Hacke Collect. Voy. i. (1699) 61 A Rock that .. 
is covered at half Vide. 1862 AxstED Channel Isl. 11. ix. 
ied. 2) 2g0 Innumerable pools of water left at halftide. 

2. (See quots.) 

1633 T James Moy. 62 It flower halfe tyde, that is, from 
whence the flood commeth. the water thither returneth, 
two houres before it be high water. 1762 More in /’Ai/. 
Trans. VAL. 453 The different tides daily observed between 
Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, called there tide and 
half-tide. 1843 Penny Cycl, XXVIV. 146’/1 When the 
stream continues to flow up for three hours after it is 
high-water, it is said to make tide and halftide; if it 
continues 10 flow during one hour and a half, it is said to 
make tide and quarter-tide, and so on. , 

3. alirth. and Comb. Left dry or accessible at 
half-tide, as La/f-tide caveri, rock, half-tide basin 
or dock, one fitted with gates which are closed at 


half-ebb. 

1847 Craic, //al/-tide dock, a basin connecting two or 
more docks, and communicating with the entrance basin. 
1854 H. Mitrer Sch. & Selim. (1858) 532 Half-tide rocks, 
very dangerous to the mariner, which lie a full half-mile 
from the shore. 1862 ANSTED Channel “sd. A. 1X. ‘ed. 2) 242 
It is not every half-tide cavern that is thus inhabited. 288¢ 
T. Stevenson in Encycl. Brit. X1. 466/1 In order to extend 
the time during which vessels can enter or leave a wet dock 
there are two additional works which are often connected 
with it. These are the entrance-lock and the outer or half- 
tide basin. i . 

lleuce Half-tidal a. = half-tide (as/77é.). 

1885 Truth 11 June 920/2 This difficulty might be met by 
a half-tidal lock and Weir. 

Ha‘lf-ti:mber, 5’. and a. 

A. sb. Ship-bnilding. (See quot.) 

1847 in Craic. 1849-so WeaLe Diet. Tevas, Half-tim- 
bers, inship-building, those timbers in the cant bodies which 
are answerable to the lower futtocks in the square body. 

B. adj. 1. Built half of timber. 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Half timber building, a 
structure formed of studding, with sills, lintels, struts and 
braces, sometimes filled in with brickwork and plastered 
over on both sides. 1874 Parker Goth. dirchit. 1. 1. 10 
Half-timber bouses .. of which the foundations and the 
ground-floors only are of stone, and the upper part of wood. 

2. Made of timber split in half. ; ; 

1874 J. H. Cottins Metal Mining 42 Timbered with 


HALF-TIMBERED. 


half-timber sets. /é7. 80 In the middle of these half- 
timber bearers the uprights. .are morticed. 

Hence Half-timbered a.=} 1. 

a 1847 Mrs. Suerwooo Lady of Manor IV. xxiv. 80 At 
the porch of an old half-timbered cottage. 1893 K. L. 
Bates Lug. Relig. Drama 225 Vhe many-gabled, half- 
timbered edifice of one of Edward VI's Free Grammar 
Schools. | 

Half-time. 

1. Half of a (particular’ period of time. 

1645 Pacitt Feresiogr. (1661) 282 Months, weeks, daies, 
and half-times, and such like Chronology. 

b. (See quot.) 

1850 O, W. Hotes Adste V. ti. (1887) 21 It is customary 
to allow half-time to students engaged in school-keeping,-— 
that is, tocount a year, so employed, .. as equal to six 
months of the three years. 

c. Half the usual or full time during which work 
is carried on. (In quot. 1862 as adv.) 

186 Weekly Times 13 Oct., Notices of cotton-mills being 
put upon half-time. 1862 H. Spencer Firs¢ Princ, u. vill. 
§ 72 Factories are worked half-time, or close entirely. 

. In Foolball, etc., Vhe time at which the first 


half of the game is completed. 

2871 A. G. Guitnemarn in Sed/'s Life: Apr., The call of 
‘Half-time’ found the play exactly in the centre of the 
ground, 1894 Yes 23 Feb. 4/2 Before half-time he kicked 
two goals out of the three registered for Middlesex. 

3. alirib., as in half-lime system, the system by 
which school-children are enabled to attend school 
for half the usual time and spend the other half 
at some remunerative occupation; so half-lime 
register, a register of half-time scholars. Ha/f- 
time survey of ships: see quot. 1894. 

1861 /ilustr. Lond. News 13 Apr. 353/3 The extending 
the half-time system. 1887 Educational Departinent 
Crreular No. 271. 7 Apr., separate Aalf-time register 
will be kept of all half-time scholars. 1894 H. Pascu Frou 
Keel to Truck 466 Llalf Time Survey, this applies to wooden 
and composite vessels, on either of which a special survey is 
held, when about one half of the time for which they may 
have been classed, has elapsed. 

Half-timer. One who spends half the usual 
or full time at anything. sfcc. a.,One who works 
half-time in a factory. 

1865 Daily Tel. 3 Nov. 5/5 Now a half-timer will get 
more than he once did for full tine. 1883 Sfandard 30 
Nov, 2/4 A child entered the mill as a half-timer at ten 
years old. ' 

b. A half-time scholar: see HALF-TIME 3. 

st {see Futt-timer]. 1879 Escort England 1. 260 The 
half-timer [at school] is compelled to be regular in attend- 
ance, 1 Times 19 Sept. 7/5 Half-timers—that is, children 
who divide their time between the school and tbe factory. 

Half-tone, 54. 

1. Afus, =SeMITONE. 

1651 [see Toxr: sd, 4]. 1880 A, J. Hirxins in Grove Dict. 
Mus. 1. 685/1 The inechanism for raising the pitch of the 
strings [of a barpj one half tone..or two half tones. 

2. Art. A tone intermediate between the extreme 
lights and extreme shades; one of the lighter 
shadows of a photograph, engraving, picture, ete. ; 
used esp. with refercnce to the production of blocks 
for printing by photography. Also aé/rié. 

1875 tr. Vogels Chem. Light xv. 251 The pictures were 
especially wanting in half-tones. 1894 Wuitson Cyc. 
Photogr. 179 A picture without half tones is harsh. 1894 
Times 31 Jan. 3/3 The making of the blocks for the half- 
tone illustrations. 

+ Half-tone, v. Obs. rare-°. 
play in semitones. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 171/t To Halfe tone, semitonare. 
_Half-truth. A proposition or statement which 
is or convcys only one half or a part of the truth. 

1658 Manton Exp. Jude 4 Walf-truth hath filled the 
world with looseness. 1840 Mini. Diss. § Désc. 11875) I. 
393 The noisy conflict of half-truths. 1864 J. H. Newman 
apol, App. 91 A half-truth is often a falsehood. 

b. alirzb. or Comb, 

1832 Coteripce /¢ff, (1895) 757 Self-designated Tories, 
and of course half-truthmen. 

Half-way, halfway (hafw2!: sce below), 
adv., adj., sb., and prep. [f. Har a.+ Way sé6.] 

A, adv. (Stressed haifway when preceding the 
word it qnalifies, Aa:/fway when following.) At 
or to half the distance. Zo mee! halfway: sec 
MEET v. 

1386 Cuaucer Recve's Prol. 52 Lo Depeford and it is half 
wey pryme. 1530 Paisor. 861'2 Halfe waye, au milieu du 
chemyn, or a my chemyn. 1596 Swans. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 62 
I-wis it is not halfe way to her heart. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk 
& Se/v. Contents, An half-way boundless Bulk. ¢ 1696 Prior 
Love Disarmed 12 Her bodice half-way she unlac’d. 1717 
Frezien Voy, S. Sea 106 A little above half way up a high 
mountain. 1726 Sne.vocke Voy, round World (1757) 108 
Before I had got half way off. 1766 Gotpsm. Ire. IV, 
x, About halfway home. 1812 Byron Ch, Har. u. Ixix, 
Combined marauders half-way barr’d egress. 1886 BESANT 


Childr. Gtbeon 11. vi, Vhe morning service was halfway 
through. 


B. adj. (Usually stressed ha-dfzay’.) 

1. Midway or equidistant between two points. 
Half-way house, a house (often an inn) situated 
midway between two towns or stages of a journey, 
and therefore considered as a convenient halting- 
place. Also fig. 


1711 Appison Spect. No. 511 P 
upon a half-way Bridge. 


(?) To sing or 


He was resting with it 
1793 in Corr. Ld, Auckland 


39 


(1861) II. 515 Yours will be an excellent half-way house, 
almost as good as the inn at Bromley. 1839 Auison //1s/. 
Europe (1849~50) VII. xlii. § 32. 115 The Cape of Good 
Hope had beconte a half-way house to their possessions in 
Bengal. 1856 Kane Arct, Expl. 1. xvi.195 My aim was 
to reach the halfway tent. 

2. fig. That is midway between two states or con- 
ditions ; half one thing and half another. 

169. Ad lop. Phalerz 1. ii. 29 You're then Phanatick, 
Neuter, Half-way-man, Or mungrel Latitudinarian. 1790 
Han. More Relig. Fash. World (1791) 231 Some half-way 
state, something between paganism and christianity. 1855 
Prescott Phrlip //, 1. 1. xi. 261 It fared with this com- 
promise..as with most.. half-way measures, 

C. sé. A point or position midway between two 
extreme points; a halfway place or house. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 13 Cape of good Hope.. 
being the halfe way into India. ¢2665 Mrs. HutcHinson 
Mem. Col. Hutchinsow (1848) 46 In the halfway between 
Owthorpe and Nottingham. 1897 Darly News 23 Feb. 3/1 
The door opens to a hospitable halfway. 

+D. prep. Walf-way up, down, along, etc. Obs. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 488 A cloth .. which 
reacheth halfe way the thigh. 3706 Watts Hore Lyr.1. 
Devotion & Atnse iii, Faint devotion panting lies Half way 
th’ ethereal hill. 

Half-wit. [See Wir sé.] 

+1. One who is only half a wit; a dealer in poor 
witticisms. Ods. 

1678 Devpen All for Love Prol., Half-wits are fleas; so 
little and so light, We scarce could know they live, but 
that they bite. 1713 Steet Englishonan No. 43. 280 Pen and 
Ink..in the Hands of a Half-Wit will do more Mischief than 
Sword and Dagger. @ 1720 SHerr1eLD ‘Dk. Buckhm.) IVs. 
(1753) H. 208 Let the half-wits do it, tis their drudgery. 

3 One who has not all his wits; a half-witted 
person. 

1755 Jnunsox, //alfwit, a blockhead or foolish fellow. 
1828 in WeesteR. 1853 A. J. Morris Sib/e Introd. 8 Fools 
and half-wits think themselves justified in calling prophets 
and apostles to order. 1884 J. H. Wyuie //ist. Hen. 1V, 
I. 268 He often acted like a half-wit or a madman. 

Ha‘lf-wi:tted, ¢. [f Aalf wil + -Eb.? 

3706 Hearne Collect, 12 Dec. I. 312 A man of half wit.] 

+1. Lacking or deficient in (common) sense or 
reason; simple ; senseless. Ods. 

1645 Howett Lett. (1650) I]. 32 To have to doe with 
perverse, irrationall, half-witted men. 1647 CLARENDON 
ilist. Reb. vi. § 102 The half hearted, and half witted 
people, which inade much the major part of both Houses. 
a2x7x6 Witacnart. IWks, (1723) I. 228 As if we should call 
a Man an idle, vain, empty, shallow-pated, or half-witted 
Fellow. 1797 Goowin Enquirer 1. li, 8 A self-satisfied, 
half-witted fellow, is the most ridiculous of all things. 

2. Not having all his wits; imbecile; daft. 

3712 ArBUTHNOT John Bull iu. App. ii, A poor, simple.. 
half-witted, crack-brained fellow. 1732 Berketty A lerphr. 
1. § 3 A poor half-witted man that means no mischief. 1876 
Bancrort //ist. U.S. V1. xxx. 92 A half-witted king, every 
day growing feebler in mind. 

Hence Half-wittedness. 

1832 INest. Rev. XVIL. 273 If the attempt to hedge-in 
gold and silver was unmixed folly, the Mercantile System 
was the kind of hybrid denominated half-wittedness. 


Ha‘lf-word. A word or speech which hints or 


‘insinuates somcthing, instead of fully asserting it ; 


a hint, suggestion. 

c 1769 Cnaucre Dethe Blauuche 1022 She wolde not fonde 
To holde no wight in balaunce Ly halfe worde ne by 
countenaunce. 1581 Petrie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. i. (1526) 
161 b, He said .. he understood by y* halfe word, what the 
whole ment. 1741 Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) 1. 118 Only by 
one rash half-word [he was] exasperated against me. 1856 
Mrs. Brownine Aur. Leigh vi. 1224 We must scrupulously 
hint With half-words, delicate reserves. 

Half-year. The half of a year; six months. 
As a space of time, expressed by Aalfa year, b. 
In Schools, ctc. =HaF sb. 6a. 

€907 in Earle Land Charters 164 Ymb an oder healf gear. 
31164 O. E, Chron. an, 1137, xx wintre & half ger & viii dais. 
¢ 1386 Cnaucer Neeve's 7.51 A child pat was of half yeer 
age, 1473 Warkw. Chron. 3 He departed oute of Englonde 
after halff 3ere. 1596 Suaks. 1 //en. 7, 1. 1, 136, I am 
out of feare Of death, or deaths hand, for this one halfe 
yeare. 1611 Froaio, AMezzannata, a halfe-yeares rent. 
1718 Frecthinker No. 56. 3 1 can open this Half-year with 
congratulating my Disciples. 1857 Hucues fom Brown 
u.i, The Doctor now talking of holiday doings, and then of 
the prospects of the half-year, what chance there was for 
the Balliol scholarship {etc.]}. 

Half-yearly, 2. and adv. 

A. adj, Happening every half-year or six months. 

1660 WittsrorD Scales Comm.7o Half yearly or quarterly 
payments. Mod. He pays a half-yearly visit to London. 

B. adv. Each half-year; twice in a year. 

a 1687 Petty /’ol, Arith. (1690) 111 The Rents .. are paid 
half yearly. 1884 Law Ref. 25 Ch. Div. 717 At lilerty to 
draw out half-yearly the moneys. 

Halgh.e, hal3’e, -en, obs. ff. Hony, Hattow. 

Halli, obs. form of Haery, WHoLLY, Hory. 

Halibut (helibvt), holibut (hg'libzt). 
Forms : a. 5-6 halybutte, 7 allebut, 7-8 halli- 
but, 7- halibut. 8. 7 holybut, 7-8 hollibut(t, 
8 hollybut(t, 7-holibut. [app. f. Aa/y, Nory + 
Burt 54,1 flat fish; cf. mod.Du. Aez/bo/ (in Kilian 
heylbol, celbot’, LG. heilbutt, hetlige butt, Norse 
heilag-fiski, Sw. helgeflundra, Da. helleflynder i.e. 
holy flounder: supposed to be so called from 
being so commonly eaten on holy-days.] 

A large flat fish (/7ippoglossus vulgaris), abun- 


HALIEUTIC. 


dant in the northern seas, and much used for food. 
(Plural Aal/ibuls, also collectively Aalibz?.) 

¢ 1430 Two Cookery-bks, 60 Halybutte. Plays fryid. 1570 
Levins Manip. 195/27 Halybutte, fish. 1616 Cart. Smitit 
Descr. New Eng. 30 Cod, Cuske, Holybut [1624 MVirginia 
vi. 216 Hollibut] Mackerell, Scate. 1620 VENNER Isa 
Recta tv. 75 The Hallibut is a big fish, and of great 
accompt. 1674 Ray Collect, Words, Sea Fishes 99 Holibut 
or Halibut. 1743 PAéil. Trans. XLII. 612 Sharks, Holly- 
butts, Red-fish, I'rcut. 1854 Bavuam //alieut. 358 The 
hippoglossus vulgaris, or holibut .. individuals have been 
captured nearly eight feet in !ength, four in breadth, and 
a span thick. 1865 Tytor Zarly /Hist, Alan. xi. 302 An 
Indian canoe was out catching halibut. 

b. Applied to other flat fish of the family Pécz- 
roneclida, as the Greenland halibul (Reinhardtius 
hippoglossoides), and the Alonlercy halzbul or bastard 
halibut of California (Paralichihys caltfornicus), 

ec. alirib. and Comd., as halibul-killer ; halibut- 
broom, a disgorger for halibut ; halibut-slime, a 
kind of sea-anemone, parasitic on halibut. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal. 195 Halibut-killer and gob- 
stick for killing the fish,and disgorging the hook. 

Hence Ha‘libutter, ho‘libutter, a vessel en- 
gaged in the halibut-fishery. 

Halic, early ME. form of HALELY, WHOLLY. 

Halichondroid (helikgndroid), a. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. //alichondria, name of a genus of sponges 
(f. Gr. GAs, adAt- sea t+ xdévdpos cartilage) + -o1p.] 
Related to a group of sponges including Ha/e- 
chondria palmata, the largest British sponge. 

1887 Sottas in Encycl. Brit, XX. 427/2 A very common 
Halichondroid sponge. — - 

| Halicore (halik6rz). Zoo/. [f. Gr. GAs, ddc- 
sea + xopn maiden, lit. ‘mermaid’.)] Name of the 
gents of Sirenians, found in the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean, to which the Dugong belongs. 

1828 J. Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 16x Halicore, Cuv. 
.. Dugungus, Lacep. 1847 CarreNTER Zool, § 305 The 
Dugong or Halicore is a native of the Indian Seas. 1883 
Cassels Nat. Hist. U1. 269 ‘The Dugong, typical of the 
genus Halicore, is a living form, ordinarily from ten to 
twelve feet long. 

Halidai, obs. form of Hoiinay, Hory-pay. 

+ Halidom (hz'lidsm), -dome (déum). Oés. or 
arch. Forms: 1 hélizd6m, 2-3 halizjdom, 4 
halydam, 4-7 halydom, halidam, 5-6 holy- 
dom/e, 6 hollidam(e, hollydam, 6-7 halli-, 
6-9 halidome, 7 haly-doome, holidam‘e, holy- 
dam(e, 8-9 halidame, 3- halidom. [OE, Ad/z- 
dém=MDn. hetlichdoem (Dun. hetligdom), OHG. 
heiligtuom (Ger. hetligtum), ON. helgiddmr (Da. 
helligdom), f. OTeut. *hatlag-, OE. haliz, Hory : 
see -DoM. The substitution of -davz, -dame, in the 
suffix was app. due to popular etymology, the 
word being taken to denote ‘Our Lady ’.] 

+1. Holiness, sanctity. Ods. 

971 Blickl, l/om. 167 Mycel is se haligdom & seo weor- 
punz Sancte Iohannes. ¢ 1200 Orin 2117 Hiss halizdom 
Was godedd himm and ekedd. a@1626 Br. ANDREWES 
Serm. xiii. (1661) 488 Then had it His perfect halydome; 
then it was holy indeed. 

2. A holy place, chapel, sanctuary. arch. 

crooo /ELFRIc fixed. xxi. 6 Bringe his hlaford hine to 
pas haligdomes dura. 1636 James /ter Lanc. (Chetham 
Soc.) 2 ‘lhey were not onely streets but halydoms. 1820 
Scott A/onasz?, ii, Under the necessity of marching with the 
inen of the Halidome, as it was called, of Saint Mary’s. 
1839 Bary /estus v. (1848) 46 The world Is Thy great 
halidom. : c ; 

3. A holy thing, a holy relic ; anything regarded 
as sacred. Much used, down to 16th c., in oaths 


and adjurations. 

cro0oo Jaws of Ethelred 1, c.2 On bam haligdome 
swerian pe him man on hand syld, ¢ 1200 Ormin 1785 Itt iss 
Godess arrke, & iss All full off halizdomess. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
15343 /Er he heom hacfden isworen uppen halidom. 1303 
R: Brunne /fandl. Syne 5629 Pat dar y swere on be 
halydom, 13.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Ant, 2123 As help me God & be 
halydam. a 1483 Gild Tailors Exeter in Eng, Gilds 318 
As god you helpp and holydom. 1529 More Dyaloge 10, 
Wks. 237/2 My Lordes all, as helpe me God and halidome 
maister doctour here sayd vnto me[etc.]. ¢ 1561 T. Preston 
Cambyses in Hazt. Dodsley 1V. 244 So help me God and 
halidom, it is pity of his life. [1874 Stunss Const. Hist. I. 
v. 103 vote, Let the twelve senior thegns..swear on the 
halidome which shall be put in their hands.] . 

b. Hence the asseveration: By my halidont. 

1533 J. Heywoop Johan § 7b Bij, Nowe so God 
helpe me, and by iny holydome. 1567 7riall Treas. in 
Hazl. Dodsicy U1. 276 Now, by my halidom, it is alone. 
1591 Suaks. Zwo Gent, wv. ii. 136 By my hallidome, I was 
fast asleepe. 1613 — //en. Vi/1, v. i. 117 Now by my 
Holydanmie, What manner of man are you? 1765 H. Wat- 
POLE Ufranto v. (2798) 79 By my halidame, if it should ever 
be known, 1823 Scotr Quentin D. ii,‘ By my halidome, 
he is ashore.’ 

Halie, obs. form of Hater v., Hory. 

Halier, early form of HALyarp. 

Halieutic (heliy#tik), a and sé. [ad. L. 
halieuticus, a. Gr. GAceutinds, f, dArevrys fisher, fe 
dAtevewv to fish, f. dAs the sea.] 


A. adj. Of or belonging to fishing. a. 
1854 Bannan /alieut. 85 Suggestive of old halieutic 
associations, 


B, sb. pl. Halieutics: The art or practice of 
fishing ; a treatise on fishing. 


HALIEUTICAL. 


1646 Sir T. Browne /send. Ef... viii. 32 Foure bookes 
of Cynegeticks or venation, five of Halieuticks or piscation. 
1696 J. Kowarps /xIst. God t, 192 Other particulars which 
are mention’d in halieuticks, 1854 Bapuam (éit/e) Prose 
Halieuticks; or Ancient and Modern Fish Tattle. 

Hence Halieu'tical @.=11ALiEUTIC a. ; Halien’- 
tically adv., in relation to fishing. 

1851 /raser's Mag. XIV. 437 Halieutical. 1883 Sav. 
Rev. 22 Dec. 796 Vo be halieutically encyclopedic. 

Haligraphy (hali-grafi). [f. Gr. das, aac. salt 
+ ~ypapia writing.] A treatise or dissertation on 
the nature and quality of salts. 

1854 In Mayne Lxpos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hali3, -en, obs. forms of lloty, HALLow. 

Halik, M&K. var. LlALELY Oés., wholly. 
Ha‘like:ld. vorth. dial. [f. hali, Houy + 
KELD, a. Norse edda spring, well.] A holy well. 

1891 ATKINSON JWoorland Par. 132 The pins cast into the 
halikeld, 

Halimetry. [f. Gr. adas. adc salt + -perpia 
measurement.] The measurement of the amount of 
saline matter in a solution. Hence Halime'tric a., 
relating to halimetry. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

Halimotie, var. of }]ALLMoTE. 

Halimous (he'limas), a2. [f. Gr. @cpos of or 
belonging to the sea (f. ads sea) + -ovs.] 

1854 in Mayne Axfos. Lex. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., llali- 
mous .. of, or belonging to, the sea; inarine; maritime. 
Also. -of, or belonging to salt ; saline; salt. 

Haling (hélin), v7. sé. [f. Ilave v.1+-1sG 1] 
The action of the verb Wave; dragging, hauling. 

1440 romp. Parv, 223/1 Halynge, or drawynge, tractus, 

1584 Wenner Def. A/inisters (1587) 41 By haling and pulling 
of sentences. 1641 Mitton Ch. Gové. 1. iii, (1851! 159 The 
beggarly help of halings and amercements. 1791 R. Mytne 
Rep. Thames & Isis 27 Cutting down the Irees which 
annoy the haleing of Boats. 

b. atlrib., as haling-path, -way. 

1726 Lond Gaz. No.6447/7 For Towing or Haleing-Paths. 
1784 Afkt. Weighton Drainage Award 10 A haleing way, 
or towing path, along the east side of the said canal. 

+ Ha‘linitre. Obs. [ad.mod.L. halinitrum, f. 
GAs salt + virpoy nitre.] A name for saltpetre. 

1608 Topset.t. Serpents (1658) 741 If the fat of a Lizard is 
mixed with Wheat-ineal, Halinitre, and Cumin it maketh 
Hens very fat. 1672 T. Venn Compl. Guuner viii. 10 Arti- 
ficial Salt- Peter, Sal Nitre, or Halinitre, 

Ha‘linous, ¢. [f. Gr. aawos made of or from 
salt + -ous.] Containing or consisting of salt; 
saline. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886.) 

+ Halio-graphy. Ods. [f. Gr. ars, aac sea 
+ -ypagia writing.}] A description of the sea 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). So + Halio'grapher, 
a describer of the sea (Bailey vol. H. 1727). 

|| Haliotis (hzlio*tis). Zool. [f. Gr. GAs, ac- 
sea +ous, wr- the ear; so called from their resem- 
blance to the human ear.] A genus of univalve 
shells, the Ear-shells, the tropical species of which 
are an important source of mother-of-pearl. Onc 
species is found as far north as Guernsey. 

1752 Sir J. Hive Hest. Anime 118 (Jod.) The great ear 
shell: the haliotis, with an even edge, and with seven holes. 
1883 Q. Kev. Jan. 200 Cattle, skins, timber, coal, seaweed, 
and haliotis, are plentiful enough. 

Hence Halio‘toid a., akin to the Ear-shell. 

1864 in WessTER. 

+ Halit. Os. sare—'. [ad. L. halzt-us breath.] 
Exhalation, perfume, 

1657 TomLtnson Renou's Disp. 377 Their gratious halit, 

Halite (he'leit). Afi. [ad. mod.L. /alites 
(Glocker, 1847), f. Gr. GAs salt.] Rock salt. 

1868 Dana Afin. 112 Halite, common salt. 1879 Eucycl. 
Brit. X. 228/2 Halite or Rock-salt (chloride of sodium) is 
more widely diffused than was formerly supposed. . 

Halithere (he'lipier). [ad. mod.L, //alithé- 
rium, {, Gr. @As, ddt- sea + Onpiov beast.] An 
animal of the genus Halitherium of extinct Sirenia. 

1880 Dawxins Early Jfan iv. 80 Halithere, so closely 
allied to the inanatee of Africa and America. : 

Halituous (halitizas), a. [f. L. Aalttus: see 
next.] Of the nature of breath or vapour ; vapor- 
ous; charged with or characterized by vapour. 

1616 J. Burtoxar Eng. E-xfpos., Halituous, vaporous, thin, 
moist, which may be voided out by the pores. 1684 
tr. Bouet’s Merc. Conipit. xvi. 620 An halituous Poyson 
is sent from the Antimony. 1757 Wacker in P&il. Trans. 
L. 130 The hlueish tincture, which it received from this 
halituous body. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Halitnous heat, heat 
of the body accompanied by a slight moisture on the skin. 
17, skin, a skin covered with slight moisture. 

Hlence Halitno'sity, vaporous quality. 

1710 T. Futter Pharm. Extemp. 412 Wedelius saith it 
[the tincture]..concentres the Halituosity. .of the Serum. 

| Halitus (helitds). [L. Aal/rtus breath, f. 
halgre to breathe.] A vapour, exhalation. 

1661 Everyn Fumifugiuut Misc. Writ. 1. (1805) 227 The 
same dangerous halitus of char-cole. 1675 — Terra (1729) 
14 Evaporating the malignant Halitus’s and impurities of 
the imprisoned Air. 1758 W. Bortsse Nat. Hist. Cornwall 
25 The faintings which seize the workmen, are owing .. to 

. the heat..not toa sulphureous or mineral halitus. 1875 T. 
Haypen Dis. Heart 9 If the pericardium be laid open. .its 
serous surface will be found moistened .. by a fine halitus. 

Haliwei, -wey, var. of HaLEwet, Ods. 


Haliwerfolk (he liwa1fou:k). Obs. exc. Hest. 
Forms: 1-2 haliwere(s)fole, 2 -werefolk, 3-4 
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| -warfolc, -folk, 4-5, 9 (//1s/.) -werfolk, -fole, 5 


-waresfole, -ueresfolch, 8 -wor-folk, y haly- 
werfole. Also, corruptly, 4 (h aliwarcfolk, 7- 
haly-, holy-,-wark-,-work-, -folk. [OE. *hadiz- 
weresfole, people of the holy man or saint (ef. 
Keeda Iv. xxvii. ponc halgan wer,.,Cupbyrht).] The 
folk of the holy man or saint (Cuthbert); those 
who held their lands by the service of defending 
the body, rclics, and territory of St. Cuthbert ; also 
the county of Durham whercin they dwelt, 

Called in Life of St. Cuthbert, <c 1450 (Surtees) 4608 ‘ Cuth- 
hert folk', 7517 ‘pe saint pople’. 

1099 1126 Charter in finchale (Surtees) 20 Rannulfus .. 
omnibus hominibus suis, Francis et Anglis, de Haliweres- 
folc, salutem. ?12.. Charter in Newmtuster Cartulary 
(Surtees) 133 Unam bovatam terra in Cunsdine, qu est in 
Haliwerefolc. ¢1303 Acg. Pal. Dunelm, (Rolls) HI. 39 
Antiquiores totius Haliwarfolk* ct Northumbriz. 1430 
Feodarium Prioratus Dunelm, (Surtees) » assim), Hali- 
werfolc, Haliwaresfolc, Ilaliueresfolch. 1816 Surtets ///st. 
Durham \. xxxiii, The tenants of St. Cuthbert, who pleaded 
their privilege of Halywerfole. 1892 Boyt County of Dur- 
ham 74 Vhe tenants. .on several occasions claimed that they 
were Haliwerfolk, the folk or men of the holy man (zee). 

©In some 14th c. documents (after wer was 
obsolete), mistinderstood and corrupted as /aly- 
warkfolk, i.e. people who had the holy work of 
defending the body ete. of St. Cuthbert. 

1311 Reg. Pal. Dunelm, (Rolls) 1. 8 A senioribus de Ali- 
warkfolk’ et Northumbriz. 1316 Not. Parl 9 Edw. //, 
No. 8 /éid. 1V. 137 In libertate episcopi Dunolmensis de 
Haliwarecfolks. 1610 HoLtann Camedlen’s brit, 1. 736 “Vhey 
pleaded. .that they were IHaliwerke folkes, and held their 
lands to defend the Corps of Saint Cuthbert. 1627 Sreen 
Lugland (1666) Pb, Whose charge.. was to kcep and defend 
the corps of S. Cuthbert their great adored Saint, and 
therefore they termed themselves, The holy work folks. 
1846 Brockett's N.C. Gloss. ‘ed. 3) 207 Vhe L/alywer folk 
or holy work people. 

Halk, obs. Sc. form of ILawk. 

+ Halke. Oés. [Only in ME: perl. a dim. of 
OE. *halh, healh, comer: sce VALE sh.-] A 
corner, recess, hiding-place. 

a 1300 K. fforn 1119 He lokede in eche halke Ne se3 he 
nowhar walke Apulf his felawe. 1340 Ayeud, 210 Bide fine 
uader of heuene ine halke. ¢1385 Cnaucer L. G. IV. 1780 
Lucretia, \n he comyth into a priue halk. ¢ 1491 Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. 93 O thou edder. .tornynge hyder and thyder 
by a thousande holettes and halkes. [1§98 Srecut Chancrr's 
Wks. Rdr. to Chaucer (R.), Where hast thou dwelt good 
Geffrey al this while?..1n haulks, and herne, God wot, and 
in exile.) ; ; 

Halket (halkét). The large grey seal, //ali- 
charus gryphus. \ Cent, Dict.) 

Halkri(c'k, -krig, -krike, var. HaLECRET. 

Hall (hol), 55. Forms: 1- hall, 1 heall, heal, 
3-7 halle, (4 alle), 4-7 hal, haule, 5 (hale, 
awle), 5-6 hawll)e, 6 haull, Sc. 5 hawe, 8- 
ELAS [iGom:, eats: (OLarical/ sstrta=— O55 
ONG. halla (MLG., MDu., MHG. halle, Du. hal, 
ON. Apll. hall- (Sw. hall, Wa. hal):—OTent. 
*halld-:—*halnd-, deriv. of ablaut series hel-, hal-, 
Aul- to cover, conceal.] 

+1. A large place covered Ly a roof; in early 
times applied to any spacious roofed place, without 
or with subordinate cliambers attached; a temple, 
palace, court, royal residence. Ods. in gen. sense. 

Beowulf (Z.) 89 We dogora ze-hwam dream gehyrde 
hludne in healle. a 1175 Cott. Hom. 231 Pat se hlaford into 
par halle come. ¢1205 Lay. 28033 Pa postes .. pa heolden 
up pa halle. 1297 R. Grouc. :1724) 540 He wende & lai 
withoute toun, atte kinges halle. 1340 Hampotu Pr. Conse. 
8098 Loverd ! better es a day lastand In pi halles pan a 
thowsand. ¢ 1400 Macnpev. (Roxb.) v. 15 Pai make pittes 
in pe erthe all aboute be hall. 1447 Bokesnam Seyutys 
(Roxb.) 32 The virgyne, wych stant..In the hey weye, venus 
halle by. 1500-20 Dunxsar Poems Ixxxv. 75 Trywmphale 
hall, hie tour royall Of Godis celsitud. 1606 Hortanp 
Sxeton. 211 Being once Emperour did set up also in his Haule 
(or Court yard) the Lineall processe and race of his house. 
Jig. 97: Blickl. Hom. xiv.163 Seo heall pes Halgzan Gastes. 
1450-1530 AfLyrr. our Ladye 148 Whiche hathe dwelled in 
the halle of the maydens wombe. ¢1460 Towneley Myst. 
33 Doufe, byrd fulle blist, fayre myght the befalle!.. Fulle 
welle I it wist thou woid com tothi halle. 1868 Texnyson Lu- 
erctins 136 Stairs That climb into the windy halls of heaven. 

2. The large public room ina mansion, palace, 
etc., used for receptions, banqnets, etc., which till 
nearly 1600 greatly surpassed in size and import- 
ance the private rooms or ‘ bowers’ (see BowERr 54,1 
2); a large or stately room ina house. /m hal/, 
was often rhetorically contrasted with 272 the field. 

Servants’ hall: the common room in a mansion 
or large house in which the servants dine. 

¢x1200, etc. [see Bower sd,.1 2). arzze5 Leg, Kath. 1470 
In halle & i bure. ¢1325 Poewt Times Edw. 1/ 252 in 
Pol. Songs (Camden) 334 And nu ben theith liouns in halle, 
and hares in the feld. 14.. Nov. in Wr.-Walcker 723/7 Hoc 
atrium, ahawlle. c1450 Bk. Curtasye 388 in Babees Bk. 
311 In halle make fyre at yche a mele. 1500-20 Dunsar 
Poents \xvi. 23 Vhe honourable vse is all ago, In hall and 
bour, in burgh and plane. 1530 PatsGR. 228/2 Halle ina 
house, sadle. a 1533 Lo. Berners //uon cxi. 383 The ryche 
chambers that were on the syde of the hall. 1586 A. Day 
Eug. Secretary 1. (1625) 78 When by a part we understand 
the whole, as to say..a Aall for a house, 1662 J. Davies 
tr. Oleartus’ Voy. Anibass. 16 The Hall for Audience is 
on the right hand of the Court. 1717 Frezier Voy. S. 
Sea 261 Vhe first Room i$ a large Hall, about 19 Foot 


HALL. 


Broad, and between 30 and 40 in Length, x 1 
Cuampers Cyci. s.v., The hall .. in the home nf midillies 
of state, public magistrates, &c., is that wherein they dis- 
patch business and give audience. 1834 IV. Ind. Sketch 
Bk. 1, 152 One [compartment] occupying nearly half the 
area, which was designated ‘ the hall and appropriated to 
the ordinary daily purposes of drawing Gad dince come 
1840 Dickens Barn, Krdge xvi, Vo quarrel in the servants’ 
hall while waiting for their masters and mistresses. 1874 
Parker Goth, Archit. 1. iii. 89 Part of the great Norman hall 
remains, now converted into the servants’ hall. 

b. /ransf. The company assembled in a hall. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. v, At her comynge gladdeth 
allthe halle. 

3. The residence of a territorial proprictor, a 
baronial or squire’s ‘ hall’. 

(In early use, not separable from 1.) 

¢x000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. ix. 23 Se hxlend com in-to pas 
ealdres halle. c1g00 Desir. Ties 8683 Within houses & 
hallis hard was bere chere. 14.. Aleér. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
625/19 Quactuim, halle, howse. 1596 Suaks. Zam. Shr. un. 
i. 189 But Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendome, Kate of 
Kate-hall. 1807 CrasBe /’ar. Reg. ut. 235 In town she 
dwelt ;—forsaken stood the Ilall. 1832 Macautay Arinada 
60 The warlike errand. .roused in many an ancient hall the 
gallant squtres of Kent. 1864 Tennyson Ayliner's Kield 36 
Aylmer followed Aylmer at the Ilall, And Averill Averill 
at the Rectory Thrice over; so that Rectory and Hall, 
ISound in an immemorial intimacy, Were open to each other, 

4, A term applied, esp. in the English universitics, 
to a building or buildings set apart for the resi- 
dence or instruction of students, and, by trans- 
{crence, to the body of students occupying it. 

a. Originally applicd at Oxford and Cambridge 
to all residences of students, including the Colleges 
when these came to he founded. Now only //2s¢., 
arch., or poetic for ‘academic buildings *. 

At Cambridge this use survived till modern times, when 
some of the smaller colleges, though corporations, were still 
called Aadis; the older designation survives, for distinetion’s 
sake, in the name of Trinity Hall. 

(1379 Pateut Koll Rich. 11, 1. 32 (New Coll, Oxon.) 
Custos et scholares collegii, domus, sive aulz pra:dicti.] 
o1386 Cnaucer Aceve's /. 83 Poure clerkes two That 
dwelten in this halle of which I'seye. 1474 in Wood City of 
Oxford (O.11.S.) 1.126 Tenementum niagistri et scholarium 
Collegii vulgariter nuncupati University Halle. ?15.. /dé¢d. 
I. 580 Gardinum quod pertinet ad Collegium de Queen Hall. 
1847 Texnyson Princess Prol. 140 I’retty were the sight If 
our old halls could change their sex, and flaunt With prudes 
for proctors, dowagers for deans, And sweet girl-graduates 
in their golden hair. 1886 tr. Statutes of Trinity Tall in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge Introd. 7 he house [domns] 
which the aforesaid college shall inhabit, shall be named the 
Hall [anda] of the Holy Trinity of Norwich. ' 

b. After the institution of the colleges, applied 
specifically to those buildings and societies which, 
unlike the colleges, were governed by a head only 
(and not by head and fellows), and whose property 
was held in trust for them, they not being bodies 


corporate, (Cf. COLLEGE 4.) 

The ‘ Halls * were originally very numerous, but in Queen 
Elizabeth's time only eight remained in Oxford, and they 
are now almost extinct. : , 

1535-6 Act 27 [/en. W117, c. 42 § 1 Provostshippes, Maister- 
shippes, Halles, Hostelles. 1568 Grarton Chron. Il. 950 
In Oxford. .he founded also Magdaleyn Hall. 1611 Frorio, 
Alléggio..also a skollers house, as the halls in Oxford, 
that haue no lands, but all liue of themselucs. 1683 Woop 
Life 18 May:O. 1H.S.) 111. 47 A Master of every College and 
Hall to have procuratoriall power during the duke of York’s 
being at Oxon. 1784 Cowrer 7asé t. 699 In colleges and 
halls, in ancient days, When learning, virtue, piety and truth 
Were precious. 1877 Statutes of Univ. Oxf, Commissioners 
(1882) 215 A Statute for the Union of Balliol College and 
NewInn Hall. 1896 Aelly's Oxford Directory 91 The halls 
are governed by the Statuta Aulularia, a code of regula- 
tions originally formed by the University, and since amended 
by Convocation. /ééd. 92 The four Dyke Scholarships 
formerly belonging to this hall [St. Mary] have now been 
suppressed, : ee : 

ce. In recent times applied to buildings in 
University towns, established, whether by the Uni- 
versities or not, for the use of students in the higher 
learning, sometimes enjoying the privileges of the 
University and somctimcs not: e.g. at Oxford. 
private halls for the residence of undergraduate 
members of the University, under the charge of a 
member of Convocation; theological halls (e.g. 
Wycliffe Hall), halls for women students (e.g. 


Somerville Hall, Lady Margaret Hall). 

For the last two classes the name ‘college’ has also been 
assumed: see COLLEGE 4@. , 

Divinity Halt, tbe name applied to the theological depart- 
ment of the Scottish Universities, and to the theological 
colleges of the Nonconformist churches. ; 

1879 Minutes of Committee of Assoc. for Education of 
Women 21 June, The Scholarship to be called the Mary 
Somerville Scholarship tenable at Somerville Hall for 3 
years. 1879 / ies 23 June, Other exhibitions and scholar- 
ships have been and will be awarded by the Lady Margaret 
and Somerville Halls. 1882 Addenda to Statutes (Oxford) 
879 § 1 Of the granting of Licenses to open private Halls. 
Zoid. § 6 Of the Conditions upon which a Private Hall inay 
become a Public Hall of the University. 1896 Kelly's 
Oxford Directory 94 To open a suitable building as a private 
hall for the reception and tuition of matriculated students 
who sball be admissible to degrees..the proprietor of such 
hall is to bear the title of ‘ Licensed Master’, ae 

d. In American colleges: A room or building 
appropriated to the meetings of a literary or other 


society ; also the society itself. 


HALL. 


1888 J. A. Porter in Cent. Alag. Sep. 75x The twin literary 
societies, or ‘halls’, generally secret, and always intense 1n 
mutual rivalry, which have been institutions at every leading 
college in the land. /éid., Oliver Ellsworth, afterward 
Chief Justice. . founded Clio Hall at Princeton, and a few 

ears later, in 1769, Whig Hall arose at the same college. 

5, In English colleges, etc.: The large room in 
which the members and students dine in common. 

1577 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) III. 371 The 
Comedie played publiklie in the hawlle at Christmas. 1683 
Woop Life 19 May, They went into the hall [of Queen’s 
Coll. Oxford}, and viewed the pictures of King Charles 1 
and his queen. 1853 C. Beve Verdant Green vi, That he 
might make his first appearance in Hall with proper éclat. 
1877 Brackmore Cripps xix. (1895) 11x Will you dine in 
hall with me? Zod. Concert in Balliol Hall. 

b. éransf. The dinner in a college hall. 

1859 Hucnes Tom Brown at Oxf. i, You ought to dine in 
half perhaps four days a week. Hall is at five o'clock. 
a 1890 R. F. Burton in Life (1893) I. 74 The time for‘ Hall’, 
that is to say for college dinner, was five p.m. ’ 

6. A house or building belonging to a guild or 
fraternity of merchants or tradesmen. 

At these places the business of the respective guilds was 
transacted; and in some instances they served as the 
market-houses for the sale of the goods of the associated 
members; as Afothecartes’ Ilall, Haberdashers’ Ilall, 
Merchant Tatlors’ Hall, Saddlers' Hall, etc. etc. in 
London. See also cloth-hall (CLotH 19), ComMoN MALL, 
GUILD-HALL, etc. 

¢1302 [see Common HALL 1]. ¢1386 Cuaucer Prol. 370 To 
sitten in a yeldehalle on adeys. 1548 Hatt Chron, //en. 
VI, 170 The Mayre..ordeyned, that all Wardeins of 
misteries, should assemble their felowship in their particular 
hawles. 1632 Massincer & Fietp Fatal Dowry v. i, And 
therefore use a conscience (tho’ it be Forbidden in our Hall 
towards other men). 1654 WHiTLocK Zootomia 233 Examine 
the truth of it at Stationers Hall. 1708 New View Lond. 
593 An Alphabetical Account of Companies and their Halls. 
1869 ARUNDELL London 4 Liv. Comp, 187 The custoin of 
possessing magnificent halls had not.. become general. 

7. A large room or building for the transaction 
of public business, the holding of courts of justice, 
or any public assemblics, meetings, or entertain- 
ments, (See also MUSIC-HALL, ToWN-HALL, etc.) 

1297 R. Guouc. (1724) 390 The tour he made of Londone, 
Wyllam pys proute kyng, And muche halle of Londone, hat 
so muche was poru all thyng. 1382 Wyciir J/a/t. xxvii. 27 
Thanne kni3tis of the president takynge Jhesu in the mote 
halle. 1568 Grarron Chérvon. II. 237 The king and the 
Erle went hand in hand to the great Hall of the Towne. 
1732 Leptarp Sethos U1. 1x. 334 They desir'd the ambassa- 
dors to go out of the hall. 180z M. Cutter in Lief, efc. 
(1888) II. 79 The House [Congress] -. adjourned .. for the 

urpose of giving opportunity to workmen to fix some venti- 
ators, which were greatly wanted in the Hall. 1826 H. N. 
Coteripce Vest Indics 193 The Court House. .contains a 
hall on the ground floor for the Assembly. 1867 Dickens 
Lett. 16 Dec. (1880) II. 318, I have to go to the hall to try 
an enlarged background. ; 
+b. The //all, Westminstcr Iall, formerly the 
seat of the High Court of Justice in England; 
hence, the administration of jnstice. Ods. 

1948 Hawt Chrom., J/en. V1, 185 b, To Westmynster, and 
there set in the hawle, with the scepter royall in his hand. 
1613 Suaxs. //en. VJ//, 1.1.2 Whether away so fast?.. Hu'n 
to the Hall, to heare what shall become Of the great Duke 
of Buckingham. 1738 Pore £fil. Sat. 11. 218 ‘Yo Virtue’s 
work provoke the tardy Hall. 

+e. A formal asscmbly held by the sovereign, 
or by the mayor or principal municipal officer of a 
town; usually in phr. fo keep hall, call a hall. 
Obs. (Sec also ComMMON HALL.) 

isst-z Eow. VI $rv. 7 Jan. in Lit. Rew, (Roxb.) I, 
388, I went to Detford to dine there, and brake up the halle. 
1568 Grarton Chron, ce) Il. 526 [Christmas] kept at 
Greenewiche with open hous-hold, and franke resorte to the 
Court (which is called keping of the Hall) ¢1665 Mrs. 
Hutcuinson dens. Col. Ifutchinson (1848) 162 Whereupon 
a hall was called, and the danger of the place declared to 
the whole town, 1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1956/4 The next 
day the Mayor called a Hall, and..swore all the Aldermen. 

8. The entrance-room or vestibule of a house; 
hence, the lobby or entrance passage. 

(The entrance-room was formerly often one of the principal 
sitting-rooms, of which many examples still remain in old 
country houses.) 

1663 Gerpier Counsed 10 The Hall of a private-house, 
serving for the most part but for a Passage. 1706-7 
Farquuar Beaux’ Strat. i. i, ‘he Company .. has stood in 
the Hall this Hour, and no Body to shew them to their 
Chambers. 1790 J.B. Moreton W, /ad. Isl. 24 Do not 
keep Joitering about the hall or piazza. 1848 THACKERAY 
Dinner at Timmins's iii, Fitz tumbled over the basket.. 
which stood in the hall. 1897 M. Hamton AlcLeod of 
Camerons 259 They were still standing inthe hall of the hotel. 

+9. A space in a garden or grove enclosed by 
trees or hedges, Ods. 

1912 J. James tr. Le Blonds Gard. 19 Groves. .Close-Walks, 
Galleries, and Halls of Verdure. /d%/. 49 You should 
always .. make something Noble in the Middle of a Wood, 
as a Hall of Horse-Chesnuts, a Water-work .. or the like. 

+10. =Hauiine. Obs. 

1845 Parker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4) 1. 197 They [the walls) 
were also sometimes hung with tapestry or carpeting, and 
a set of hangings of this kind was occasionally called a 
Hall or Ialiyng. 

ll. In allusive phrases: Pachelor’s hall, an 
establishment presided over by an unmarried man, 
or aman in the absence of his wife. + Cutpurse 
hall, + Ruffian’s hall,a place where cutpurses or 
Tuffians congregate, or exercise their pursnits. 


Liberty hall,a place where one may do as one likes. 
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1615 Tomkis A Jéxsnazar ui. vii, "Tis the cunningst nimmer 
Of the whole Company of Cut-purse-Hall. 1632 Massincer 
City Madam. ii, My gate ruffian’s hall! What insolence 
is this? 1773 Got.psm. Stoops to Cong. u. (Globe) 652/1 
This is Liberty-hall, gentlemen. You may do just as you 
please. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop i, I'll have my Bachelor's 
Hall at the counting-house. 1844 — Mart. Chuz. xi, 
*Bachelor’s Hall, you know, cousin’, said Mr. Jonas. 1885 
C. F. Hotper Marvels Anim. Life 226 Captain Sol, who 
was a widower, and kept bachelor’s hall, so to speak. 

+12. A hall! ahall! a cry or exclamation to 
clear the way or make sufficient room in a crowd, 
esp. for a dance; also to call people together to a 
ceremony or entertainment, or to summon servants. 

1g92 Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. t.v.28A Hall Hall, giue roome, 
and foote it Girles. 1599 CHarMan Hu. dayes Myrth Plays 
1873 I. 103 A hall, a hall, the pageant of the Butterie. 1623 
MippLeton Entertainment at Lord Mayor's Wks. (Bullen) 
VII. 373 A hall! a hall! below, stand clear. 1689 S. SewaLu 
Diary 19 Mar. (1878) I. 249 When the people cry’d, a Hall, 
a Hall, the Aldermen came up two by two, the Mace carried 
before them. 1808 Scott Marm. v. xvii, Lords to the 
dance,—a hall! a hall! ? 

13. attrib. and Comb., as hall-bible, -board, -book, 
-ceiling, -chair, -chimney, -cleancr, -clock, -feast, 
floor, -hearth, -keeper,-lamp,-man, - pillar, -porter, 
stable, etc. ; hall-Itke adj. ; also hall day =Court- 
DAY 1; hall-disputation, hall-exercise, a dispn- 
tation in a college hall; hall-full, as many as a 
hall will hold; +hall-reader, one who read the 
Bible or other book in the college hall; + hall- 
spoon, a spoon made of hall-marked silver. Also 
HALL-lHOUSE, -MARK, etc. 

1672 Acc. Christ's Coll. in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) III. 368 The *Hall-Bible is bound in 1672. 1786, 
1823 Ha’ bible [see Ha’']. 1746 M. Hucues Frui Late 
Rebellion Back of Title, Entered in the *Hall-Book of the 
Company of Stationers. 1807 Worpsw. White Doe iv. 23 
The hali-clock .. points at nine. 1585 Hicins tr. Funsus’ 
Nomenclator 371 Dies fastus. -An *hall day: a court day: 
a day of pleading, as in terme time at Westminster hall, &c. 
xjoo Luttrete Brief Rel. (1857) 1V. 642 A private verdict 
was given, and will be affirmed the next hall day in court. 
1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1763 Amydde the *halle flore. 1883 
Brack Shandon Bells xxviii, A *hall-full of men smoking 
pipes. 170s Hearne Collect. 12 Nov., A *Hall Keeper for 
Blackwell Hall. 1834 JV. Jud. Sketch Bk. 1. 153 A common 
*hall lamp was suspended from one of the centre beams. 
1886 Wittis & Crark Cambridge U1. 369 The desk which 
was used by the "Hall-Reader. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2339/4, 
15 Spoons, 4 being *Hall Spoons gilt. 1682 Mrs. Beun City 
Heiress 52 Being drunk, and falling asleep under the *Hall- 
table. 1808 Scott A/arm. v1. Introd. 52 The huge hall- 
table’s oaken face, Scrubb'd till it shone. 

Hall, obs. form of Hav. 

Hallabaloo: earlier form of HULLABALOo, 

Hallachore, Hallalcor: see HaLaucor. 

+ Hallage (h9lédz). Oss. Also 7 halledge. 
[a. F. Aallage (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. halle 
market-hall+-aGe.}] A fee or toll paid for goods 
sold in a mercantile hall or market; see quot. 1607. 

1607 Cowett /nterpr., Hallage is a fee due for cloths 
brought for sale to Blackwell hal in London. 1648 in Picton 
L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 181 Paid for townes customes 
and hallage iij'’, 1664 /did. 298 Goods distreyned for anie 
towns custome of Halledge. 1678 Act of Common-Conncil, 
London Bja, All sorts of Broad .. Cloths .. brought unto, 
pitched, and harboured in Blackwell-Hall..there to remain 
till..the Duties of Hallage herein after-mentioned also [be] 
paid. x720 Strype S/ow's Surv. Il. v. 181/1. 

+ Hallalloo, s4. ?0ds. [Extended form of 
I[ALLoo. Cf. also /adla-, IIULLABALoo.] Shouting, 


lond and excited vociferation, 

1930 Fiecoinc Tom Thumb 1. v, Would I had heard ..The 
hailalloo of fire in every street ! 1749 — Tom: Fones tv. viii, 
So roared forth the Somersetshire mob an hallaloo. 

Hallan (helan). Se. and north. dial. Also 6-8 
halland, 8 hallon, 8-9 hallen. [pcrh. derivative 
or dim. of I1atu.] A partition wall in a cottage ; 
particularly, that between the door and the fire- 
place, which shelters the room from the draught 
of the door; also the inside porch formed by this 


partition. 

1490-91 ALS. Llestill. Roll, Durh., Pro dalbura murorum, 
gabellorum, hallandorum, per xiv dies. 1500-20, etc. [see 
HALtan-suaker]. 1728 Ramsay fables, Monk & Miller's 
Wife 249 Hab got a kent, stood by the hallan. @1774 
Fercusson Karmer's Ingle, When he out o’er the halland 
flings his een. 1829 Hocc in Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 48 The 
family being at prayers when she went..she stood still 
behind the hallan. 

b. Comb., as hallan-end, -pin, -post, -side. 

1gzg Ramsay Gent. Sheph, i. ii, A foundling that was 
laid Down at your hallon-side ae morn in May. 1825 
Brockett WV. C. Gloss., flallen-fin, a pin fixed upon the 
hallen for the purpose of hanging up coats, hats, etc. 1894 
Crockett Narders 55 John and Rab were hid at the back 
of the hallan-end. 

Ha‘llan-sha:ker. 5c. A beggar who stands 
shaking the hallan; a vagabond, sturdy beggar. 

1500-20 Dunpar Poems xiv. 57 Sic knavis and crakkaris.. 
Sic halland schekkaris. @1605 Porwart Fivting w. Alont- 
gomerit 758 Land lowper, light skowper .. Halland shaker, 
draught raiker. 1785 ¥rv/. fr. Lond. 4 (Jam.) Staakin about 
like a hallen-shaker. 1816 Scott Awéyq. iv, 1 and a wheen 
hallenshakers like mysell. 

Hallibard, obs. form of HALBERD. 

Hall-door. a. The door of a hall or mansion. 
b. The door leading into the hall or entrance-room 


of a hiouse; the front door. 


HALL-HOUSE. 


c1zos Lay. 30153 Wid uten his halle dure. c1410 Sir 
Cleges 287 The vsscher at the hall dore was Wyth a staffe 
stondynge. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 73 Fyndyng the 
Hall dore of the Palace of Caunterbury shut against them 
they went to an inwarde backe dore. 1791 Mrs. RADCLIFFE 
Rom, Forest vi, Several times she went to the hall-door in 
order to Iook into the forest. 1808 Scott JA/arm. vy. xii, 
(Lochinvar vii), They reached the hall door and the charger 
stood near. 1848 C, Bronte ¥. Eyre xi, The hall-door 
which was half of glass, stood open. ; 

Halle, obs. form of HALE 50.3, a. and v, 


Hallecret: see HaLecrert. 

|| Halleflinta (heléfli-nta). A/‘. [Sw.=horn- 
stone, f. Aa// flat rock + 27z/a hornstone, flint.] A 
name given to a very fine-grained variety of gneiss, 
generally free from mica, and resembling felsite. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 213 Felsite has 
also received the names of petrosilex, and in Scandinavia 
halle-flinta. 1879 Ruttey Study Rocks xii. 214 Those 
varieties termed hilleflinte and hornstone having a peculiar 
flinty aspect. 1880 Academy 20 Nov. 370 The Chinese 
Rocks are allied to halleflinta. 

Hence Halleflintoid a., of or like halleflinta. 

1888 Brake in Q. Fri. Geol. Soc. XL1V. 280 Some more 
halleflintoid rock (well shown in a quarry by the roadside). 


|) Hallel (hxlél, heelel). [Heb. 7 Aal/él, inf. 
and imper. ‘ praise, celebrate ’,avb. inthe Piel con- 
jugation, with which Ps, cxiii begins.] A hymn of 
praise, consisting of Psalms cxiii to cxviii inclusive, 
sung at the four great Jewish feasts. Also aftrid. 

Great hallel, a hymn of praise consisting of Psalm cxxxvi, 
and, according to some, of part of Psalm cxxxv, sung on 
occasions of great joy. 

1yoz Ecuarp Eccl. JJist. (1710) 190 After this they 
proceeded to sing the hymn, or rather to finish the HYad/e/, 
which in all consisted of six Eucharistical psalms, beginning 
at the 113t* and concluding with the 118», 1876 C. M. 
Davies Unorth. Lond. 209 That Last Supper.. with its 
simple Hallgl-Hymn. 1877 C. Gemair Christ lv. (1879) 662 
At the Feast of ‘Tabernacles, the great Halle] was daily sung 
in their processions. P 

Hallelujah, -iah (hel/li-ya), iat. and 5d.) 
Also 6 halleluya, 6-7 halleluia(h, 7 halaluiah. 
[a. Heb. mn halléli-ydh ‘praise (ye) Jah 
(=Jehovah)’; the verb is the imper. plural of 


S61: see prec.} The cxelamation ‘ Praise (ye) the 
Lord (Jah, or Jehovah)’, which occurs in many 
psalms and anthems; hence, a song of praise to 
God; =ALLELUIA iné, and sd.1 

1535 Coverpate Ps. cv{i]. (Aeading) Halleluya, Zdid. 48 
Let all people saye: Amen, Ainen. Halleluya. 1557 N. T. 
(Genev.) Rez. xix. 1, I heard the voyce of muche people in 
heauen saying, Halleluiah. 1625 SANDERSON Sev. I. 115 
The abridgement is short, which some have made of the 
whole book of Psalms but into two words, hosannah, and 
hallelujah. 1667 Mu.ton P, L.vu. 634 And the Empyrean 
rung With Halleluiahs. 1738 Westey Hymn, ‘Lift up 

your Ileads’ iv, Their Hallelujahs loud and sweet With 
our Hosannas join. 1818 Scorr //rt. A/a. ii, That the 
psalms they now heard must be exchanged in the space of 
two brief days for eternal hallelujahs or eternal lamentations. 

b. =TIlallelujah-chorns. 

1880 Grove Dict. Adus. 1. 646 He [Handel] has written 
other Hallelujahs or Allelujahs. 

e@. attvib, and Comd., as hallelujah-band, 
-victory (see quots.); hallelujah-chorus, a musi- 
cal composition based upon the word ‘hallelujah’ ; 
hallelujah-lass, a2 popular name for a female 
member of the Salvation Army. 

a 1763 Byrom Ep. Gentl. Temple (R.) Tune the hallelujah 
songanew. 18720. SuHipiey Gloss. Eccl. Termes, Hallelujah 
Band, a sect of Protestant dissenters. 1880 Grove Dict. Aus. 
I. 646 The Hallelujah Chorus in the Messiah is known to 
everyone. 1889 Reppaut Fact, Fancy 6 Fable 247 [allelujah 
Victory, That gained by newly converted Bretons, led by 
Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, in 429. They went into battle 
shouting ‘ Hallelujah !’ 

Hallelujah, s6.2 [Taken as the same word as 
prec. : but of uncertain origin.] =ALLELUIA $0.2, 
the wood-sorrel. Prior Plant-1. 1863. 

Hallelujatic, -iatic (he'l/lzyetik), a. Of 
or pertaining to the Hallelujah ; = ALLELUIATIC. 

a 1818 Christian Antig. V1. 119 (T.) Called halleluiatick 
psalms, 1888 D. R. Tuomas fest. Sé. Asaph 7 This engage- 
ment, which has been handed down as ‘The Halleluiatic 
Victory’. 

+ Hallelu‘jous, -wious, a, Obs. =prec. 

1645 Quartes Sol. Recant. v. 46 Thus when thy awfull 
presence shall draw near These Hallalujous Courts, 

Haller, obs. form of HELLER, a coin. 

Hallew, obs. form of HALLoo v. 

Halleyr, obs. form of HALYARD. 

Hall-house. Obs. exc. local. 

+1. A house or edifice that is a hall. Ods. 

1467 Ord. Worcester xli. in Eng. Gilds 393 Citezen or 
straunger that hyreth eny chambour in that seide halle 
house [the Guild-hall]. ; 

2. The principal living-room in a farm-house. 

1564 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 80 The testament was 
maid in his haull house, upon a holloday. 1575-6 Ibid, 268 
The said Thomas was soore sike, lyinge in his hall house. 
1899 Acc.-Bk. in Antiguary XXXII. 242 In the hawle house. 

3. The farm-house, as distinguished from the 
cottages on the farm. 

1603 Owen Pembrokes/. (1891) 191 And then was the old 
tenant at Mydsomer to remove out of the hall house, 

4. (Sc. ha’ house) A manor-house ; = HALL 3. 

170z Lond. Gaz. No. 3826/4 At Latimers in Bucks..is a 


HALLIER. 


fair large Hall-house fit for a Person of Quality. 1712 
Avpison Spect. No. 517 » 2 Captain Sentry, my master’s 
nephew, has taken possession of the hall-house, and the 
whole estate. 1814 Scott H’av. x, Saying ‘ there were mair 
fules in the laird’s ha‘ house than Davie Gellatley *, 

Ffalli, var. Watery Ods., wholly. 

Halliard : see Hatyarp. 

Halliballoo: see HuULLABALOo. 

Hallibut, Hallidome: see Ha.-, 

+ Hallier '., Ods. Also 4 halyer. [f. HaLr 
v.!, perh. after an OF. halter, hallicr: cf. sawyer.) 

1. One who hales or hauls; a hauler. 

1479 Of. Mayor Bristol in Eng. Gilds 425 Ne soffir not 
the halyers to hale it all awey. 1644 Pryxxe & Wacker 
Fiennes’ Trial 44 Cannons .. might with ease have been 
easily drawne off, being downe the hill, and many Halliers 
horses ready at hand for that service. 

2. Earlier form of HALyYarp, q.v. 

3. A kind of net for catching birds. 

1727 Beapiey Fam. Dict.s... Call, Then place your Net, 
call'd a Hallier, quite round..each Part about twenty Foot 


distaut from the Cage. 
+Hallier’. Ods. [f. Ilauu sb. 4: cf. med.L. 


aula@rius in same sense.] A student it a hall at 
Oxford University. 

1587 Harrison England u. ti. (1877) 1. 87 The students 
also that remaine in thein (Oxford hostels or halls] are 
called hostelers or halliers. 

+ Halling. Oés. Also 5 hawlyng‘e, 5-6 hall- 
yng. [f. Havusd.+-1nc: cf. bedding, flooring.) 
Tapestry or painted cloth for the walls of a hall. 

1418 Z£. J. Wills (1882) 35 Alle the hustilmentis of Bed- 
dyng, hallyng, pottys & pannes. 1427 Alem. Ripon 
(Surtees) I. 329 Unum pannum pinctum vocatuin hawlyng. 
1483 Cath, Anegl.179/1 An Hawlynge, anlenm. 1522 Bury 
§071ls (Camden) 115 A hallyng of steynyd clothe wt rynnyng 
vynys and leves wt bestes and birdes. 1566 Eng Church 
Furniture (Peacock) 94 Item one vale which our vicare 
hath and he haith made a halling therof. 

Hallion, hallyon. Sc. and north. dial, Also 
hullion. [Origin uncertain. Cf. F. hardlon rag.] 
A term of contempt: A low or scurvy fellow; an 
idle, worthless fellow. 

1786 Burxs Addr. Beelzebub 37 They..tirl the hallions to 
the birses. 1789 D. Davivsox Seasons 26 (Jam.) Some 
rustic hallion. 1808-18 Janunson, //ullion. 1817 Scott 
Rob Roy iv, This isadecentish hallion, 1825 Brockett WV. 
C. Gloss., Hallion, aterm of reproach. 1895 Crocxett Jen 
of Moss-hags xxx. 223, I can manage the hullions fine. 

Hallite (hzelait). A“. [Named from Halle in 
Germany.] A synonym of Aluminite or Websterite. 

Be Dana Ain. 1872 Watts Dict. Chem. III. 6. 

}alliyard, rare obs. form of Hatyarp. 

Ha ll-mark, 54. [f. Hatisé.6.] The official 
mark or stamp used at Goldsmiths’ Hall in London 
by the Goldsmiths’ Company, in marking the 
standard of gold and silver articles assayed by 
them ; hence, generally, a mark used by Goveru- 
ment assay offices for the same purpose. 

1721 Lond. Gaz. No. 5974/3 That the same [silver wares] 
have the Hall-Mark thereon. 1852 A. Rytaxp Assay Gold 
4 S. 4 Every one has observed that all plale bears certain 
marks ;—these are generally five in number and are called 
the //all-marks, or assay marks. 1884 Britres fH ‘atch & 
Clockm, 130 Birmingham.—Hall mark, an anchor in a 
square frame for gold, and an anchor in a pointed shield 
for silver. 1887 Academy 1 Jan. 13/3 The hall-mark was 
a Lombardic capital T, the mark for the year 1496-7. 

b. fig. Adistinctive mark or token of gentuneness, 
good breeding, or excellence. 

1864 Darly Tel. 1 Sept., A guardsman, bearing on him the 
“Hall mark’ of Alma. 1887 Pad/ Afall G. 21 Mar. 3/1 The 
stamping with a hall-mark (called a degree) is not the only, 
or perhaps even the chief, function of a university. 1894 
Wotsecey Jarlborough 1. 140 The hall-mark of real 
military genius, 

Ha-ll-mark, v. [f. prec. sb., after Mark v.] 
trans. To stamp with a hall-mark. Also jg. 

1852 A. Rytaxo Assay Geld & S.135 Express instructions 
..to have the plate Hall-marked. 1892 G. S. Layarp 
C. Neene ii. 36 It certainly never occurred to them that 
Nature had hall-marked him ‘genius’. 

Hence Ha‘ll-marked //. a., -marking wv6/. sd. 

1879 Bla-kw. dag. Aug. 202 Its hall-marking is no guaran- 
tee oe quality. 1884 Britten {Watch & Clockin, 116 The 
hall marking of all watch cases of gold or silver made in 
Great Britain..is compulsory. 1888 Atheneum 22 Dec. 
852/1 On the plea that the articles were not hall-marked. 
Aled, ( fiz.) Not hall-marked on every link. 

allmote, halmote (hOlmé"t), Forms: 
2-5 halimot, 4 (7-8 //7st.) halymote, //ist. 6 
haylemot, 6-y halimote, heal-gemot, 7-9 hal- 
mot, 8 hallimote, 8-9 hal\l)mote, 9 hallmoot. 
{Early ME. had-imot, -ymote, repr. an OE, *heall- 
gemdt, f. heall Hau + gemdt meeting, assembly.] 

1. The court of the lord of a manor, held in the 


hall; a court-baron. 

tror Laws /fen. 1, c.9 § 4 in Thorpe Anc. Laws ¥. 517 
Et omnis causa terminetur vel hundreto, vel comitatu, vel 
halimoto socam habencium, vel dominorum curiis. /did. 
c. 20 § 1.528 In causis omnibus et hallemotis pertinenlibus. 
¢12z05 Lay. 31997 Hu Adelstan her com..hu he sette hali- 
mot, hu he sette hundred. rs9r LamMBaRDE Archcion 
(1635) 15 Fhe Court Baron, anciently called Heal-gemot, 
and corruptly Haylemot, that is..the Court of the Hall, 
Mannor, or chiefe place. 1607 Cowetr /uterpr., Halymote 
is a court Baron... the etymologie is the meeting of the 
tenents of one hall or maner. 1846 Brockett’s N.C. Gloss. 
(ed. 3) I. 206 Haldmot-court..The name is still kept up in 


42 


Durham county, in the bishop's manors, 1892 Garnier //7s¢. 
F.ng. Landed Int. 63 Private courts, such as those of the 
King’s Thane and Halmote. 

Jig. a 1327 Pol. Songs(Camden) 154 Upo lofte The devel 
may sitte softe, And holden his halymotes ofte. 

2. The court of an incorporated trade-guild or 
‘company’, 

a 1633 Coke /s?, w. (1€69) |. $9 The Court of Hall-mote. 
This 1s..as much as to say the Hall Court, 7. Conventus 
Crvium in Aulam pullicam, every Company of London 
having an Hall wherein they keep their Courts, and this 
Court anciently called //ad/-motfe or Folk mote. 1708 J. 
Cuampercayne St. Gé, Brit. 1. m1. x. (1743) 209 The court 
of Halmote, or Assembly of evéry Guild or Fraternity. 1892 
Hazcurt Livery Comp. Lond. 104 \n 30 Edward I the 
Bakers were allowed to hold four hall-moots yearly, to 
determine all offences commitied in their business. 

$ It has been erroneously analysed as ‘holy or 


ecclesiastical court’. 

1655 Futter Ch. //ist. vi. ii. § 22 All these appeared at 
the Hali-mote or Holy Court of the Cellarer. 1670 Biount 
Law Diet., Halimote..also a Holy or Ecclesiastical Court. 
1797 Jacob's Law Dict. s.v. [lalymote, Called the holymoie 
or holy-court, Curia Sanctimotus, for regulating the bakers 
of the city. 

Hallo, halloa (halos), 7. and st. [A later 
form of lotto (hollow, holloa\, q.v. Cf. Ger. 
hallo, halloh, also OIG. halé, hold, emphatic 
imper. of Aalén, holon to fetch, used esp. tn hatling 
a ferryman, Also written Audllo.a, Arllola, hello, 
from obscurity of the first syllable.] A shout or 
exclamation to call attention, or expressing some 
degree of surprise (e.g. on mecting some one un- 
expectedly. Cf. llatLoo. A. as dnderz. 

1840 Dickess Barn. Rudge x, * Ualloa there! Hugh!’ 
roared John. 1864 H. Srtexcex /Uustr, Univ, Progr. 217 
Any phrase with which one may be heard to accost the 
other—as ‘ Hallo, are you here ?’ 

B. as sé. 

Afod. 1 gave a loud halloa. Loud halloas were now 
heard in all directions. . 

Hallo, halloa (hildu’), v. 
shout or exelatm ‘hallo!’ 

1781 Map. D‘Arsiay Diary May, They were all halloaing 
at this oddity. 1863 Kincsiry Mater Bab. 6 The groom 
saw him, and halloed to him to know where Mr. Grimes .. 
lived. 1884 Pall Afall G. 7 Nov. 2/2 There must be no 
halloaing before we are out of the wood. . 

Hallock, var. lloutock, Ods., a Spanish wine. 

Halloo (hal, iv¢. and sé. [Goes with 1laLtoo 
v.; it may be a varied form of HoLto zr. and 
s6., suited to a prolonged cry intended to be heard 
at a distance.] An exclamation to incite dogs to 
the chase, to call attention at a distance, to express 


surprise, etc. A. as zver/. 

[605 Suaxs. Lear in. iv. 79 Pillicock sat on Pillicock 
hill, alow; alow, loo, loo.] a@xjoo Dryprx (J.), Some 
popular chief..but cries halloo, And, in a trice, the bellow. 
ing herd come out. 1728 Swirt Mudllintx & Timothy 
Wks. 1755 III. uu. 223 Will none the Tory dogs pursue, 
When through the streets I cry 4alloo? 1796 Scott Hild 
Fluntsman i, The Wildgrave winds his bugle-horn, To 
horse, to horse ! halloo! halloo! 1875 Jowett /’/a/o (ed. 2) 
I1L. 311 Flalloo ! I said, I begin to perceive a track. 

B. as sb. (Sec also ViEW-HALLOO.) 

1707 Freixo Petrrborow's Cond. Sp. 211 Be sure..you 
answer with an English Halloo. 1810 Scott /.ady of L. 
t%. xxxvii, The minstrel heard the far halloo. 1859 Art of 
Taming Horses, &¢. xti. 201 When hounds do not come up 
tothe huntsman‘shalloo till moved by the whipper-in, they are 
said todwell. 1885 W. A.B. Hasictos A/r. Montencllo I. 
47.A piercing view-halloo announces the much-desired event. 

Halloo (hal), v. Also 7 hallew. [Either f. 
HaALioo 72/. and sé., or a variant of earlier HALLow 
v.2, with shifted stress as in OF. haloer, ¢/ halo'e.) 

1. a. intr. To shout ‘ halloo’ to dogs in order to 
urge them on. b. ¢rans. To urge on or incite 


wit! shouts. 

It ts doubtful whether the first two quotations belong here 
or to Hatiow 7.2 

1568 Hist. Facob & Esau, ii, in Hazl. Dodsiey I. 195 
Then maketh he [Esau] with his horn such toohing and 
blowing, And with his wide throat such shouting and halloo- 
ing. 1606 J. Carpenter Solomon's Solace xii. 162 Admoni- 
tions wherby he halleweth men away from those vanities. 
1717 Prior Adma 1. 312 Old John halloos his hounds again. 
1826 Scott Fru/, 17 Feb., Many who have hallooed me on 
at public meetings, [etc.]. 1836 H. Rocers ¥. owe viii. 
(1863) 214 Bishops, who hallooed on the inferior clergy... 
in this cruel and ignoble sport. 

2. zxir. To shout in order to attract attention; 
to holla. 

1722 De For Plague 105, I halloo and call to them till [ 
make them hear. 1791 Mrs. RapctirFe Kom. Forest i, 
His conductor then hallooed. 1805 Worosw. il’aggouer 
in, 124 Hallooing from an open throat, Like travellers 
shouting for a boat. 1807 Pike Sources ALississ. (1810) 25 
We were. -hallooed after to go into every lodge to eat. 1814 
Jane Austex Mansfield Park (1870) IIT. vii. 333 Hallooing 
out at sudden starts. : 

b. Proverb. Not to halloo until one ts out of 
the wood, not to shout till one ts safe from robbers 
in the forest; esp. 7g. not to exult till all danger 


or difficulty is past. 

1801 W. Huntincton Bank of Faith 85 But, alas! I 
hallooed before I was out of the wood. 1876 Fatrsairn in 
Contemp. Rev, June 137 He halloos, not only before he is 
out of the wood, but before he is well into it. 

3. ¢vans. To shout (something) aloud. 

1602 Marston Aut. & Wel. in. Wks. 1856 I. 31 He might 


[f. prec.] zz7. To 


' hallow, 7 9 hallo, halloo. 


HALLOW. 


fall thus, upon the breast of earth, And in her eare halloo 
his misery. 1814 Jaxt Austen Alansf. /’ark (1870) III. 
vill. 341 ‘he servants halloo’d out the'r excuses from the 
kitchen. 185: 1). Jerroup S¢. Giles xiii. 134 He hallooed 
into the gaping ears of the landlady the terrible intelligence. 

Heuce Hallooving vA/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1568 [see sense 1]. 1748 F. Satu fay. Disc. 1. 24 We 
heard a Halloing from Shorewards. 1808 J. Bakvow Co/umd. 
vi. 540 And with hallooing blast Shake the vast wildernes>. 

Halloo-baloo, -bo-loo: see I]uLLaBaLoo, 

Hallow (hz'lo"\, 56.1; ustially tn pl. hallows. 
Forms: thalga, fez. halze, 2-4 hal3e, -3ie, hale3e, 
hali3, etc.; also 3-4 halwe, halewe, 4 halu, 4-6 
halow’e, etc. Plural: a. 1 hdlaan, 2-4 hal3en, 
2 halechen, 3 hale3’h)en, Ov. hall3henn, 
alhen; also 3-5 halwen, halewen (3 haluwen, 
4 hawen, 5 halowen. §8. 3 halhe, 3-4 halwe. 
y-. 4 halzhes, -is, halizhis, haly3hs, 4-5 ha- 
lozh(e)s; also 3-5 halwes, 4 (alwes), hal e)wis, 
halouys, hawlouys, halus, 4-5 halowis, -ous(e, 
-owse, 4 6 halow(e)s, 5 halewes, -oes, (aleues}, 
6- hallows, (6-7 -es). [OK. Adiga, definite form of 
haliz adj. holy (se halga, sco halze, the holy (man, 
woman), Ja kdlzan the holy ones), used at length 
as an ordinary weak sb, (Cf. Ger. der heilige, die 
hetligen, L. sancius, Vt. santo, ¥. saint.) ‘The -ez 
plural was retained in the south during the ME. 
period, while Aa/zves appeared in midl. and north 
before 1300. In the radical form Addig, the d be- 
came regularly 4, and the -22 became -y; but in 
halga the consonant group caused shortening of the 
@ toa, and the g before a back-vowel produced w, 
between which and the / was developed o, as in 
arrow, widow, etc. Cf. IaLLow v.!] 

1, Aholy personage, a Saint. ‘Little used after 
1500, and now preserved only tn ALL-HALLOWS 
and its combinations, q. v.) 

a 885 {Vill of Alfred in Farle Land Ch. 148 On godes 
naman and on his halizgra. c1rooo “Ectric //om Il. 142 
Cudberhtus se halga siddan zefremode mihtialice wundra 
on dam Tete wunigende. c1000 — Saints’ Lives 
(E.E.T.S.) If. 52 Swa swa seo halize {St. Mary] ar foresa:de. 
1154 O. FE. Chron, an. 1137 § 5 Hi sicden openlice da:t crist 
slep & bis halechen. ¢12z00 77/n. Coll. Hom. 5 Ure louerd 
wile cume and alle his hale3en mid him, _¢ 1200 OrM1N 6009 

3itwenenn Godess hallghenn. ar2zag Juliana 76 As hit 

deh alhen (JS. &. halhe} to donne. ¢1230 //adi Aleid. 
2 Dream .. pat nane halwes ne mahen. a 1240 Lofsong in 

ott. [Iom. 217 Imennesse of haluwen. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 53/227 Hei3 halewe in heouene is. 1297 RK. Grove. (1724) 


82 Grete halwe..As Seynt Cristyne & Seynt Fey. /did. 
233 Mony ys the holy halwe, that her y bured ys.  /bnd. 
255 Ye relykes of hacen yfounde were. @1300 Cursor 


Al. 10402 Of halus hei in heuen blis. /ézd. 29549 (Cott. 
Galba) lt takes him fro be cumpany of halows. ¢ 1300 
Jbud. 22592 ‘Edin.) Es na halgie (7. 77. halu, halwe} wndir 
pe heuin. 13.. Six Beues 1215(MS. A.) Deliure a pef fro pe 
galwe, He pe hatebafter be alle halwe ! {v. rv. alle halowse, 
al halowes). ¢1325 Prose /’saltcr li{il 9 In be syst of byn 
halwen. ¢1330 RK. Deexnxe. Chron. (1810) 182, I vowe to 
Saynt Michael, & tille halwes Pat are. a1340 Hamrour 
Psalter v.15 Ymange aungels & haloghs. 1340 — /’r. Consc. 
5119 Alle his halghes sal with him come. c¢1350 {Vrl/. 
Malerne 371 To crist & to hal alwes. ¢ 1380 Wretir 4s. 
(1880) 48 Acursed of god of fraunseis and of alle hawen. 
€ 1386 Cuaccer Prol. 14 Vo ferne halwes [z.2. halowes] 
kowthe tn sondry londes. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) I. 
A chirche of al halwen .. oure Lady is after Crist cheef 
halwe of al mankynde. c1rg00 Mavcsoev. (Koxb.) xiii. 60 
Him bai honoure and wirschepes before all of er halowes. 
c1430 Wtler. Lyf Manhode u. cxlvit. (1869) 133 Ayenst 
god and alle hise halwen. ¢ 1440 Siz Gowther 380 Yet may 
she suin good halowe seche. ¢1489 Caxton Sounes of 
alymon iii, 99, 1 swere yon vpon all halowes. /d/d. xix. 
418, I swere to you, sire, by all halowen. 1§53 Becox 
Reliques of Rome (1563) 238 Martyrs, Confessours, and 
virgines, and the halowes of God. 1647 Fol. Ballads (1860) 
I. 67 Watson, thee I long to see By God, and by the 
Hallowes. {1876 Freeman Norm, Cong. V. 284 Men said 
openly that Christ slept and His hallows. (See quot. 1154.)) 

2. In f/, applied to the shrines or relics of saints ; 
the gods of the heathen or their shrines. 

In the phrase to seck hallows, to visit the shrines or relics 
of saints; orig. as in sense 1, the saints themselves being 
thought of as present at their shrines. Cf. quot. ¢ 1440 in x. 

¢ 1200 Mices & Virtues (1888) 3 Do menn habbed gode 
behaten god te donne, oder hal3e tosechen. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer 
L. G. W. 1310 Dido, Sche sekith halwis & doth sacry- 
fise. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 6:0 Swifily to sweire ypon 
swete haloghes. /df. 10948 With Sacrifice solemne [pai] 
soghten bere halowes. ¢ 1489 Caxton Souncs of Aymon 
xxvi. 552, I wylle.. that ye bere wyth you the halowes for 
to make theym swerethervpon. 1523 SKELTON Gari. Laurel 
1636 Right is over the fallows Gone to seke hallows, 1561 
Schole-ho, Vom. 309 in Hazl. E. P./*. 1V. 117 On pilgremage 
then must they: go, ‘l’o Wilsdon, Marking, or to some hallowes. 

b. Holy of hallows: see Hory. 

3. Hallow- in Cod. (chiefly in Sc.) is used for 
ALL-HALLoW- = All Saints’-, tn HALLOw - Day, 
Hatiow-e’ex, HALLowMas, HALLOw-TIDE; also 
hallow-fair, a fair or market held at Hallowmas A 
hallow-fire, a bonfire kindled on All-hallow-e’en, 


an ancient Celtic observance. . 
1795 Macruerson Hf yutoun's Cron. Gloss., Halow-fair is 
held on the day of all saints. 1799 Statist. Acc. Scotl, XXI. 
145: Jam.) But now the hallow fire, when kindled, is attended 
by children only. 
Hallow (hie‘lo"), sb.2 Forms: 5 halow, 6- 


[f. Hastitow 2.2 


HALLOW. g 


Often identified in spelling with HaL.oo, although 
pronounced with stress on first syllable.] A lond 
shout or cry, to incite dogs in the chasc, to help 
combined effort, or to attract attcntion. 

c14g0 Promp. Parv. 223/2 Halow, schypmannys crye, 
celenma, 1583 Stanyvuurst Aincis 1.(Arb.) 45 With shout- 
ing clamorus hallow, 1603 Drayton Sar. Wars u. (R.), 
With noise of hounds and halloos as distraught. 1634 
Mitton Comus 481 List ! list! 1 hear Some far-off hallo 
break the silent air. 1783 Cowrer “fit. Hare 4 Whose 
foot ne’er tainted morning dew, Nor ear heard hunts- 
men's hallo. 1837 W. Irvinc Capt. Bonneville VW. 226 
Gallopping, with whoop and halloo, into the camp, 

+ Hallow, 54.3 Ods. [prob. the same word as 
HAttow sé.”, transferred to the material encourage- 
ment given to the hounds.] ‘The parts of the harc 
given to hounds as a reward or enconragement after 


a successftil chase. 

61420 Venery de Twety in Rel. Ant. 1. 153 Whan the 
hare is take, and your houndes have ronne wele to hym ye 
shul blowe aftirward, and ye shul yef to your houndes the 
halow, and that is the syde, the shuldres, the nekke, and 
the hed, and the loyne shal tokechonne. 1486 Bh. St. Albans 
Eiij b, Wich rewarde when oon the erth it is dalt With all 
goode hunteris the halowit iscalt. 1576 Turserv. Venerie 
174 Which the Frenchman calleth the reward, and some- 
times the quarey, but our old Tristram calleth it the hallow. 
1688 R. Homme Armonry u. 188/1 Hallow..a reward given 
to Hounds, of beast that are not beasts of Venery. 

Hallow (he'lo:), v.! Forms: 1 halzian, 2-3 
haleze(n, 2-4 -ize(n, 2-5 -we(n, 3 (algen), Oru. 
hallghenn, 3-4 halje(n, -ie(n, 3-5 halewe(n, 
3-7 halow(e, (4 halu,-ugh, 5 helewe, hawlowe), 
6- hallow. [OLF. Adlgtan, -ote, = OS. hélagin 
(MDu. Aéligen, heiligen), OIG. hetlagin Ger. 
(heiligen), ON. helga (Sw. helga, Da. hellige), 
Com. Teut. deriv. of Aazlag- Hoty. For the ME. 
shortening of the ¢ to a, sec Hatnow 56.7] 

1. trans. To make holy; to sanctify, purify. 

cr0o00 Ags. Gosf. John xvii. 19 Tc halzize me sylfne pat 
hig syn eac zehalgode, c¢x1ooo AELFrRic /xod. xix. 10 
Sehalga hiz, todzz. ¢ 1200 Orin 10803 He wollde uss 
hall3henn. @razg Aver, KR. 396 Jesu Cristes blod pet 
halewed bod peos odre. a1340 Hastpote /’salter xvii. 28 
Traist in him pat he will halighe pe. 1340 Ayend, 237 
Mi3tuol uor to halg3y ham pet hit onderuongeb, 1382 
Wrvyeur Yohn xi. 55 Many of the cuntree stizeden vp to 
Jerusalem the day bifore pask, for to halowe them selue. 
Lbid. xvii. 17 Hatwe thou hen in treuthe. ¢ 1532 Dewes 
Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 954 To halowe, sainctifier. 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. IL). 25 Those woinen whose 
teares Antiquitie hath hallowed. 1837 R. Nicoit /oems 
(1843) 1 Chief of the Household Gods Which hallow Scot- 
land’s lowly cottage-homes! 1892 Westcott Gosfel of Life 
299 Christianity ., meets and hallows our broadest views of 
nature and life. . 

2. To consecrate, set apart (a person or thing) as 
sacred to God; to dedicate to some sacred or 
religious use or officc ; to bless a thing so that it 
may be under the partictilar protection of a deity, 
or possess divine virtue. arch. 

971 Blickl. fom. 205 Gif hit sie mannes zZemet p:ct he 
ciricean halgian sceole. axrzs Cott, Hom. 223 On pan 
seofedan de3 he 3eendode his wurc..and pane de3 halzode. 
¢1205 Lay. 17496 Pe king .. hat halzien be stnde, be hichte 
Stanhenge, r297 RK. Giovc. (1724) 358 The pope asoyled 
& blessed Wyllam & al hys..And halewede hys baner. 
1300 Cursor Al, 8867 Quen pat pe temple halughd was, 
1398 Trevisa arth. De P. RK. xvi. Ixxxvi. (1495) 582 
Saphire stone was syngulerly halowed to Appolin. 1494 
Fasyan Chron. 1. cxxxit. (R.), For to dedicate and halowe 
the monastery of Seynt Denys in moost solenipne wyse. 
1647 Boorve Jutrod, Knowl. i. (1870121 The Kynges of 
Englande doth halowe euery yere Crampe rynges. 1579 
Svenser Shep. Cal. Feb, 210 Often crost with the priestes 
crewe, And often halowed with holy water dewe. 1648 
Gace Mest Ind. 152 Candlemas day .. Bring their Candles 
to be blessed and hallowed. 1868 Friiman Morm, Cong. 
Il. vii. 112 Leo. .entered France..to hallow the newly built 
church of his monastery. 

+b. To consecrate (a persoi) to an office, as 
bishop, king, etc. Ods. 

cgoo tr. Brida’s Mist. 1. xvi. [xxvii.] (1890) 62 Se halga 
wer Agustinus.. wes Zehalzod ercebiscop Ongolbeode. 
crooo U. £. Chron. an. 979 On pys gZeare was Apelred to 
cininge gehalgod. 1254 /b/d¢. an. 1135 And halechede him 
to kinge on midewintre dai, ¢1325 Aletr. Hom. 79 Vhir 
nonnes when that thai halowid ware, Thai toke thaire leue 
hame to fare. [187 Freeman Norm. Cong. VV. xviii. 179 
And there .. the Lady Matilda was hallowed to Queen by 
Archbishop Eldred. 1872 If. W. Ronertson //ist, Ess. 
207 In the reign of Offa.. Ecgfrith was ‘hallowed to king ’.) 

+ ce. To consecrate (the eucharistic clements). Ods. 
¢ 1200 Onrmin 1727 Peer he Cristess flash and blod Hannd- 
le>p, hallzhepp, and offrepp. 

3. To honour as holy, to regard and treat with 
reverence or awc (esp. God or his name). 

a r000 //ymins v. 2 (Gr.)Sy binum weorcum halgad noma 
nidda bearnum! c 1000 des. Gosp. Matt. vi.g Fader ure 
pu pe ert on heofene, sye pin name gehalged. a 1300 Cursor 
Al. 25104 Halud be bi nam to neuen. 1382 Wreitr Devt. 
XNXIL. 52 3e halwide not me amonge the sones of Vrael. 
a1440 Sir Degrev. gt They hade halowed hys name Wyth 

ret nobullé. c 1600 Saks. Sos, cviii, Euen as when first 

hallowed thy faire name. 1611 DBisie AZaét. vi. g Our 
father which art in heauen, hallowed be thy Name. 1645 
Ussurr Body Div, (1647) 358 To hallow the naine of God, 
is to seperate it fromall profane and unholy abuse, to a holy 
and reverend use. 
‘rans. To keep (a day, festival, etc.) holy; to 
ohserve solemnly, 


971 Birckl. Hom. 37 Halsiap eower fasten. ¢1175 Lamb, 
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Hom, 45 Vo halizen and to wurdien penne dei be is icleped 
sunne dei. ¢1380 Wyetir Se/. ks, IIL. 85 Have mynde 
to halwe pin holiday. 1389 Eg. Grids (1870) 17 Euery 
brother & sister..shullen halwen euermore ye day of seint 
George. a1533 Lo. Berners Gohl. Bk. M1. Aurel, (1546) 
D vij b, Halowyng the feaste of themperonrs natinitie. 1552 
Anrep, Hamitton Catech, (1884) 66 Remember that thow 
hallow the Sabboth day. 1796 Coterince Le/t Place of 
Retirement 10 Hallowing his Sabbath-day by quietness. 
+b. absol. Vo keep holy day. Oés. 

c12z00 Trin. Coll, Hom. 155 Hure riht time penne men 
fasten shal oder halz3en. 1303 R. Brunne Hand]. Synne 

29 Haleweb wyp us at be noun In pe wurschyp of oure 
hidys 1496 Dives § laup. \W. de W.) 1. xviil. 51/1 Tyme 
to halowe and tyme to labour. 

Hallow (hze'lov),zv.4 Forms: 4-7 halow, 6-8 
hallow, 7-9 hallo, halloo. See also HoLiow. 
[ME. halow-en, corresp. to and prob. a. OF. hallo-er 
to pursne crying or shonting.] 

1. ¢rans. a. Yo chasc or pursuc with shouts. _b. 
To urge on or incite with shouts. ¢. To call or 
summon 22, back, etc. with shouting. 

¢ 4340 Cursor JV. (Trin.) 15833 Pei. .foule halowed him..as 
he had ben an hounde. ¢ 2369 CHaucer Dethe Blannche 379 
Pe hert found is I-halowed and rechased fast long tyme. 
1399 Lanci.. Arch. Redeles wt. 228 He was halowid and y- 
huntid, and y-hote trusse. 1530 PatsGr. 577/2, | halowe 
houndes witha krye. 1587 Freminc Conty. [/olinshed 111. 
1003/1 To hallow home cardinall Poole their countriman. 
1674 N. Cox Gentil. Recreat. 1. (1677) 99 Hallow in your 
Ilounds untill they have all undertakenit. 1696S. Sewatt. 
Diary 13 Jan. (1878) 1. 419, | went to Sheaf and he hallowed 
over Jno. Russell again. a 1713 Ettwoop A ntobiog. (1765) 
265 Clapping their Hands and hallowing them on to this 
evil Work. 12812 Sforting Alay. XXXIX. 184 They [fox 
hounds] were then halloed back. 

2. 7nx/r, To shout, in order to urge on dogs to the 


chasc, assist combincd effort, or attract attention. 

¢14z0 Auters of Arth. v, TYhe hunteres they haulen 
(=halwen], by hurstes and by hoes. c 1449 Promp. J'arv, 
224/t Halowyn, or cryyn as schypmen (/’. halowen with 
cry), celeomo. 1525 Lp. Berners rots. II. Ixi. [Ixiv.] 209 
‘They... halowed after them as thoughe they had ben wolues. 
1567 W. Wren in Hakluyt ! vy. (1589) 149 When they hal- 
lowed we hallowed also. 1612 Drayton /’olyolb. xii. 216 
‘The shepherd him pursues, and to his dog doth halow. 
1634 Mitton Comes 226, | cannot halloo to my brothers. 
1815 W. H. Irevann Seribbleomania 2 Vhough loudly the 
Bards all against me niay halloo, I rank with the time a true 
chip of Apollo. 

3. ¢rans. To shout (something) alond. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth, 3319 What harmes he has hente he 
halowes fulle sone. 1601 Suaks, Tae. NV. 1. ¥. 291 Hallow 
your name to the reverberate hilles. 1676 Drypen Aurengz. 
v. i. 2226 In your Kar Wil hallow, Rebel, Tyrant, Mur- 
therer. 1812 H.& J. Smitu Aey. Addr. ix. (1873) 82 And 
never halloo ‘ Heads below !° 

Hence Ha-llowing v4/. sb. and ffl. a. 

13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Ant, 1602 There wat3 blawyng of prys in 
mony breme horne, He3e halowing on hize. 1483 Cath. 
Angl, 172/f1 An Halowynge of hundis, decma. 1569 J. 
Sanroro tr. Agrifppa's Van. Artes Pref., The hallowinge 
[Lunter, will set his houndes and hawkes upon me, 1597 
Suaks, 2 //en, 7’, 1. ti. 213 Hallowing and singing of 
Anthemes. 1755 B. Marvin Alag. Arts 6 Sc. 156 Making 
great Noises by hallowing, hooting, etc. 

+ HaNow, zt. Obs. [app.a variant of holo 
interj., influenced by H[ALLow v.2, 56.27] An cxcla- 
mation to arouse to action, or to excite attention. 

1674 Butier Geneva Ballad 6; Heark! How he opens 
with full Cry | Hallow my Hearts, beware of Rome. 

Hallow, obs. or dial. form of HoLtow a. 


Ha‘llow-day. dia/. [In 1, short for ALL- 
HALLOW-DAY, q.v.; in 2, from HaLLow sé.!] 

1. All Saints’ day, the first of November. 

1596 Dacaysirie tr. Leslie's List. Scot. 1x. 200 Jn Ed vpon 
a [=a’) Halow day, rais sik a wind and wethir. 31711 C. Ad, 
Lett, to Cura? ro In any time of K. Edward the 6th’s 
Reign, preceeding Hallow-day 1552. 1854 H. Mitiur Sch, 
& Schm. (1858) 292 We had completed all our work ere 
Hallowday. 

2. A saint's day; a holy day, a holiday. 

a1825 Forny Voc. E. Anglia, Hallowday, a holiday. 
a 1829 Clerk's Twa Sons 0 Owsenfori xvi. in Child Ballads 
ut. Ixxii, (1885) 175/2 Till the hallow days o Vule. 

Hallowed (he'léd, helotéd), ppl. a. Ef. 
HaLtow v.! + -Ep1.] Sanctified, blessed, conse- 
crated, dedicated. 

cgoo tr. Bada's Jlis!, w. xxxii, [xxxi.] (1890) 380 Done 
sehalzodan lichoman Cudherhtes, a 1300 Cursor JJ, 29256 
Wit ani halud [v. 7. halowde) thing. @1340 HamvoLe 
Psalter xix. 2 A halighid kyrke. x51z Act 4 Hen. W771, 
c. 2§1 In eny Churche Chapell or halowed place. 1655 
Futrer Ch. //ist. v. iv. § 28 “That the Hallowed oyl is no 
better than the Bishop of Rome his grease or butter. 1804 
J. Graname Saddath 1 Wow still the inorning of the hal- 
lowed day! 1859S. Loxcretiow //jyyn i, Again, as even- 
ing shadow falls, We gather in these hallowed walls. 

Hcuce Ha‘lowedly ad¢v.; Ha'llowedness. 

1828 Scott /*. Al, Perth xxvii, In all the hallowedness of 
resignation. 1834 H. O'Brien Nound Towers [rel. 364 As 
hallowedly expressive as they were ever before. 1866 ALGER 
Solit. Nat... 49 Lest their hallowedness be profaned. 

Hallow-e’en. Sc. [Shortened from 4//-Aallow- 
even: sce ALL-HALLOW 4.] The eve of All Hallows’ 
or All Saints’; the last night of October. Also aé/r7d, 

In the Old Celtic calendar the year began on rst November, 
sothat the last evening of October was ‘old-year’s night’, the 
night of all the witches, which the Cburch transformed into 
the Eve of All Saints. 

1556-1698 [see Al/ hallow eve, ALL-WALLow 4}. 17.. 
Young Tamlane in Border Alinstr. (1869) 478 Vhis night is 
Hallowe’en, Janet, ‘Ibe morn is Hallowday. 1773 Ker- 


| 


HALLUCINATE. 


Gusson Eclogue 18 Nae langer bygane than sin Halloween. 
1785 Burns Halloween ii, Vo burn their nits, an’ pou their 
stocks, An’ haud their Halloween. 1808-18 Jamirson, 7’o 
hand Halloween, to observe the childish or superstitious 
rites appropriated to this evening. 1864 Chambers’ Bk. 
Days II. 519/1 Vhe evening of the 32st of October, known 
as All Hallows’ Eve or Halloween. It is the night 
set apart for a universal walking abroad of spirits. 1883 J. 
Hawtuorne in Harfer's Alag. Nov. 930/2 Halloween is 
the carnival-time of disembodied spirits. 1884 Q. Victoria 
More Leaves 69 We saw the commencement of the keeping 
of Halloween. 

attrib, 1795 Statist. Acc. Scotl. XV. 517 Formerly the 
Hlallow Even Fire, a relic of Druidism, was kindled in 
Buchan. 

Ha‘llower. [f. Hattow v.!+-ER1.] One who 
or that which hallows, sanctifies, or consecrates ; 
a sanctifier, eonsecrator. 

1382 Wycuir Ezek, xxxvii. 28, I the Lord, halewer of Yrael. 
cx1440 Pomp. Parv.224/2 Halware of holydayes, celebrator. 
1548 Cranmer Catech, 140 The holy gost, is y* commen 
sanctifier or halower. 1607 Schol. Disc. ayst. Antichr. i. 
vi. 62 ‘The..rande hallower and consecrator of al holy things. 

Ha-llowing, 7d/. sé. [f. as pree. + -ING!.] 
The aetion of the verb HaLLow; consecration, 
dedication, sanctification. 

c goo tr, Brda’s /ist, 1. xvi. [xxvii.] (1890) 72 Et biscopes 
halgunge. a 1300 Cursor 3/7. 10215 Pe haluing Of temple. 
1398 Vrevisa Bart’, De P. R. Ax. xxi. (1495) 368 Tbenne 
men goon wyth processyon to the fonte halowinge. 1482 
Churchw, Ace. Yatton (Som. Rec. Soc.) 113 Costs for haw- 
luyng of the Cherche erde. 1668 Wu.xins Real Char. 397 
Consecrating or Hallowing. 1875 Manninc A/ission /1, 
Ghost v. 127 The hallowing cf the name of God is that He 
may be known, and worshipped .. and honoured by all His 
creatures, 


Ha‘llowing, ///. 2.1 
That hallows; sanctifying. 

c1175 Lamb. Hom. 103 Twa sarinesse beod, an is peos 
uuele oder is halwende. ar225 St. A/ar/er. 18 Wid pe 
halwunde furof pe hali gast. 1738 Westy Psalms v, On 
Thee, O God of Purity, I wait for hallowing Grace. 1885 
Athenzum 14 Feb. 226/1 ‘The civilizing and hallowing 
influence of Christianity. 

Hallowing, vl. sb.2 and ppl. a.7: 
HaLiow v7.2 

Hallowmas (hz‘lomis). Forms: see HaLLow 
sb.; also 4 hallomese, halumes, 6 hollomass, 7 
hallamas. [Shortened from A//-hallow-mass: see 
ALL-HALLOW 5.] ‘The feast of All Hallows or All 
Saints. Also a@/trth., as Hallowmas-day, -cve. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 60 Ve soneday be-forn halwe- 
messe day, /6r/. 69 Ye souneday next after halumesday. 
e450 Merlin 97 At halowmasse Antor made hys sone 
knyght, and at yoole he come to logres. 1590 GreENwoop 
Collect. Sclanud. Art. Fivb, Vour solempne and double 
feasts of your hollomass, Christmass, Candlemass. 1593 
Suaks. Arch. 7/1, v. i. 80 She came adorned hither like 
sweet May; Sent back hke Hallowmas, or short’st of day. 
1688 R. Hotme Armory ut, 268/2 Sow Wheat before 
Hallowmas Eve. 1786 Burns 7iva Degs 123 As bleak- 
fac'd Hlallowmass returns. a@ 1832 Scott Sf. Szsthin's 
Chair, On Hallow-Mass Eve the Night-Hag will ride. 
1876 Grant Burgh Sch, Scotl. 1. xiv. 469 Vhe old quarterly 
terms for paying the school fees were Lammas, Hallowmas, 
Candlemas, and Beltane. 


+ Ha-llow-tide. 04s. Forms: 5 halow-, 6 
halon-, halun-, hallon-, 7 hallen-, hallow-tide. 
{Shortencd from Al/-hallow-tide, + all hallowen- 
tyde: see ALL-HALLOW 6.] The season of All 
Saints; the first week of November. 

1450 Alerdin 100 Antor hadde made bis eldeste sone 
knyght at the halowtide be-fore yoole, ¢2530 Lp. Berners 
Arth, Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 444 ‘The which shal be now at this 
Ilalontyde. 1573 Tusser //usb, xxi. (1878) 55 At Hallon- 
tide, slaughter time entereth in, 1606 W. Keu.err in 
Lismore Papers Ser. 1. (1887) 1.95 Against michelmas or 
hallentide. 1609 Nottingham Rec. IV. 292 On Saint 
Mathew daye, and so till Hallowtyd. 

Halloysite (haloi-zait). AZ. [Named 1826, 
after d’Halloy, a Belgian geologist : see -1Tk.] A 
clay-like earthy mincral, a hydrated aluminium sili- 
cate, resulting from the decomposition of felspar. 

1827 Edin. Frnd, Sc. V1. 183 Halloysite, a new mineral 
species. 1837 ‘Tuomson in Proc, Bev, Nat. Ciné I. No. 5. 
157 Adheres to the tongue like Halloysite. 1849 Dana 
Geol. iti. (1850) 208 ‘The Halloysite group of minerals. 

Hallucal (he lvkal), a. Anat. [f. Havtux 


(halluc-) +-AL.] =next. 

1889 Century Dict. mentions ‘hallucal muscles’. 

Hallucar (heellwkir), a. Anat. [f, as prec. + 
-Att.] Of or belonging to the hallux or great toe. 

1856-8 W. Crark Van der Hocven's Zool. 11. 620 Pos- 
terior feet with clawless hallucar wart, or pollex none. 

Hallucinate (h£li7-sine't),v. [f. pa. ppl. stem 
of L. (A)allicindri (more correctly alicinarz), to 
wander in mind, talk idly, prate. Cf. F. Aal/uciner.] 

+ L. trans. To deceive. Obs. rare-°. : 

1604 R. Caworry Fadle Alpl., Halincinate, to deceitie, 
or blind. 1623 Cocxeram, Hadlucinate, to deceiue. : 

2. znir. To be deceived, suffer illusion, entertain 
false notions, blunder, mistake. Ods. or arch. 

1652 Gaur Alagastrom. 88 If prognosticators have so 
often hallucinated..about uaturall effects. 1666 G. Harvey 
Alorb. Angl. ix.75 Physicians do extreamly hallucinate in 
the discern of their causes. 1751 Warsurton On Pope Il. 
287 (Jod.) It is no wonder that the verbal criticks should 
a little hallucinate in this matter. 1840 Car.yLe Heroes 
v. (1858) 329 The man who cannot think and see; but only 
hallucinate, and missee the nature of tbe thing. 


[f. as prec. + -1xG2.] 


see after 


HALLUGINATED. 


3. érans. To affect with hallucination ; to produce 
false impressions or perceptions in the mind of. 
1822-34 Good's Study Aled, (ed. 4) 111. 117 Pascal himself 
was..so hallucinated with hypochondrism as to believe that 
he was always on the verge of an abyss. 1877 WRAXALL 
tr. Hugo's ‘ Misérables’ 1, iv, Vhe scaffold .. has something 
ahout it that hallucinates, : 
Hence Hallu’cinated, Hallu‘cinating ///. adys. 
a 1763 Byrom Ef. to Friend(R.)\, Some poor hallucinating 
scribe’s mistake. 1886 Gurxey Phantasms of Living 1. 461 
The hallucinated person .. imagined [etc.]. 1892 A. B. 
Bruce Apologetics Iutrod. 27 It may be mistaken hallu- 


cinated conviction. 

Hallucination ‘hil'zsiné!-fon). (ad. late L. 
alictnation-ent (all-, hall-), n. of action f. dliécinari : 
see prec. Cf. F. hallucination | Dict. Acad. 1835).] 

1. The mental condition of being deceived or mis- 
taken, or of entertaining unfounded notions; with 
aand f/., an idea or belief to which nothing real 
corresponds ; an illusion, 

a 1652 J. Smitu Sel. Disc. iv. 70 Notions..arising from 
the deceptions and hallucinations of sense. 1660 H. More 
Myst. God/, v. xvi. 198 The Exposition is a inere hallucina- 
tion. 1856 RK. A. Vaucuan J/ystics (1860) I. 33 Reason ..is 
not swept away hy the hallucinations of sentiment. ; 

2. Path. and Psychol, The apparent perception 
(usually by sight or hearing) of an external object 
when no such object is actually present. (Distin- 
guished from z//usion in the strict sense, as not 
necessarily involving a false belief.) 

1646 Sir ‘If. Browse Pseud. Ef. ut. xviii. 153 If vision he 
aholished, it is called cacrtas, or blindnesse, if depraved and 
receive its ohjects erroneously, Hallucination. 1859 I]uLME 
tr. De Botsmont’s Hallucinations Introd. 7 The most cele- 
brated men have been liable to hallucinations, without their 
conduct offering any signs of mental alienation, 1886 
Gurney Phantasms of Living 1. 459 The definition of a 
sensory hallucination would thus be a percept which lacks, 
hut which can only by distinct reflection he recognised as 
lacking, the objective basis which it suggests. 

Hallucinative (h&lizsinétiv), @. [f. Aallii- 
cinat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. Aallicinari (sce HaAuu- 
CINATE) +-IVE.] Productive of hallucination. 

1873 J. Forster Dickens 1x. i, The vividness of Dickens’ 
imagination. .[he] finds..to he simply hallucinative. 


Hallucinator. rare. [late L., agent-n. f. 
halliicinadri.} One who hallucinates. 

1860 Worcester cites Vorth Brit. Rev. 

Hallucinatory (hel'sinctari), a. [f. Aalla- 
cinat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. hallicindri to If{ALi.u- 
CINATE+-ORY.] Characterized by, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of hallucination. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1, 748 The indolent and hallucinatory 


oisivity of Campbell. 1833 CartyLe Past & Pr. mi. x, 
Hallucinatory visions rise. 

|| Hallux (heldks). Anat. Pl. halluces 
(hee'lizs7z). [mod.L., corrupted from al/ex (allic-) 
the great toe (lsidore Gloss.), found once in Plautus 
in phr. allex virt a ‘thumb of a man’, a thumb- 
ling.]_ The innermost of the digits (normally five 
in number) of the hind foot of an air-breathing 
vertebrate ; the great toe; in birds (when present) 
usually either the inner or the hind toe. (Corre- 
sponding to the fol/lex or thumb of the fore limb.) 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat, 161 The Toes .. are dis- 
tinguished .. hy their numerical names.. The first is also 
called the Great Toe, (Aadlux). 1839 W. Jaroixe Brit, 
Birds 11. 53 All [Insessores] have the hallux, or hind toe. 
1872 NicHotson Palzont. 388 In the Emeu, Cassowary, 


..the hallux is..ahsent. 1875 tr. Schsidt's Desc. §& Darw. 
280 Prehensile hind feet with their opposable hallux. 


Hallway. U.S. An entrance-hall or passage 
leading to various rooms in a house or building. 

1882 Harpers Mag. Feb. 347 Entering the Senate hall- 
way. 1883 Roe /éid. Dec. 45/1 The hallway .. is wide, 
and extends to a small piazza in the rear, 

Haly, obs. form of HALELY (zw4olly), Hoty. 

Hallybaloo: see HULLABALOo. 

Hallyer, obs. form of HAaLyarb. 

Hallyly, obs. form of HaLeLy, Houity. 

Halm: see HavuLM. 

|) Halma (helma). fa. Gr. GApa leap, f. aa- 
Aes@a to leap.] A game played on a checker- 
board of 256 squares, by two persons with 19 men 
each, or four persons with 13 each, each player's 
men being placed in a corner of the board and 
moved towards the opposite corner, the character- 
istic move consisting of a leap over any man in an 
adjacent square into a vacant square beyond, or of 
a series of such leaps. Named also doppity. 

1890 Daily News 31 Jan. 5/2 She had hetter stay in the 
drawing-room and play Aadma with her sisters. 1891 
Ibid. 30 Sept. 5/1 Halma is offered asa cheap and safe 
suhstitute for chess, hut Halma, like foothall, is heing 
ruined by professionalism. ; 

Halmeshouse, obs. form of ALMS-HOUSE. 

1530 Parscr. 228/2 Halmeshouse, ausoniere. 

Halmot, obs. or arch. forin of HALLMOTE. 

Halo (héilo’, sé. Also 6 halon, 7-8 in L. form 
halos. Pl. haloes, halos (also 9 halones). 
[= F. Aalo, lt. alone, Sp. halon, ad. L. halos, a. 
Gr. GAws threshing-floor, disk of the sun, moon, or 
ashield. The Romanic forms imply aL. type *Za/o, 
-onem, which is also used in mod.L.] 
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1. A clrcle of light, either white or prismatically 
coloured, seen round a luminous body and caused 
by the refraction of light through vapour; s/ec. 
that seen round the sun or moon, commonly of 22 
or 46 degrees radius, with the red extremity of the 
spectruin inside the circle. 

The definite size of halos and the arrangement of their 
prismatic colours distinguish them from coronz, which are 
phenomena of diffraction, varying in size and having the red 
outside : see Corona 1, quot. 1849. Tut the two words are 
often treated as synonyniwus. F 

1563 W. Furke Afefeors iii: (1640) 34 The Circle caled 
Halon is a garland cf divers colours that is seen about the 
Sunne, the Moone, or any other Starre. /éyd. 36 Malon ts 
sten about Candles, in smoky places, as are haths and 
kitchins. 1603 Hottann Putarch's Mor. 1202 Rainbowes, 
haloes or garlands about the Sunne, Moone, etc. 1635 
Swan Sfec. M. v. § 2. (1643) 128 This appearance is com- 
monly called Halo; and the matter..of it is a cloud. 1762 
Fatcoxer Shipwr, 1. 190 A mighty halo round the lucid 
sphere, Cross’d and divided, did on high appear. 1813 
T. Forster A dmosph. Phnom, (1815) 100 A double halo 1s 
not a very common occurrence. stp oa halones are gene- 
rally about 45° in diameter .. Triple halones are extremely 
rare occurrences. 1860 Cornh, Mug. 11. 568 The halos.. 
In summer. .announce rain 3 in winter, thaw. 

b. Applied to other circular luminous appear- 
ances; hence, by extension, to other things in the 
form of a circle or ring. 

1813 Sueiiev Q. Wabi. 102 That [light] which, bursting 
from the Fairy’s form, Spread a purpureal halo round the 
scene. 1844 A. Wetay Poems (1867) 33 The sunlight round 
thy mossy cell A golden halo weaves. a@ 1881 Rossetti 
Ilouse of Life ii, When Death's nuptial change leaves us 
for light the halo of his hair. - 

ec. Acoloured circle, such as those around the 
nipples, and those which surround vesicles or pus- 
tules ; =AREOLA 3. 

1706 Puitwies (ed. Kersey), //a/o, or [alos .. alsoa red- 
dish Spot or Circle of Flesh which encompasses each Nipple 
in the Breasts of Women. 1807926 S. Coorer Iirsé Lines 
Surg. ved. 5) 352 An ulcer of the cornea .. its margin is 
surrounded hy a slight halo of lymph. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V.479 Eruption of minute, acuminated 
vesicles .. occasionally surrounded hy a blushing halo. 

da. pf. The rings of lighter and darker colour, 
usually concentric, in the yolk of an egg, the result 
of its deposition in successive layers. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. . ; : 

2. The circle or disk of light with which the 
head is surrounded in representations of Christ and 
the Saints ; a nimbus. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp. v. viii. 247 Our Savionr, 
and the Virgin Mary..are commonly drawne with scintilla- 
tions, or radiant Halo’s about their head. 1866 Max Mutter 
Chips (1880) 111. vii. 186 Few saints, if any, did deserve 
their halo better than St. Louis. — ‘ 

fig. The ideal glory with which a person or 
thing is invested when viewed under the influcnce 
of feeling or sentiment. 

1813 Byron Giaour iti, Expression’s last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay' 1824 W. Irvinc 
T. Txaz. 1. 207 Encircled by a halo of literary glory. 1857 
BUCKLE Civeiliz. |. xii. 690 That halo which time had thrown 
round the oldest monarchy in Europe. 1867 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong. 1. v. 390 Hagiographers have of course sur- 
rounded him with a halo of sanctity and miracle. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as halo-zone ; halo-bright, 
-gtrt, -like adjs. 

1833 BrowxixG Pandine 320 Halo-girt with fancies of my 
own. 1845 Hirst Poems 132 A glory dances Halolike 
around her, 1871 B. Taytor Faus! (1875) I. © it. 10 
The highest virtue like a halo-zone Circles theemperor's head. 

Halo, v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢vans. To surround, 
encompass, or invest with a halo. “i. and fg. 
Also with round. Hence Haloing f/. a. 

1801 Soutney Thaladba 1x. xxvii, The fire That haloed 
round his saintly hrow. 1832 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. 
XXXI. 176 The burning light with which Minerva haloed 
his head. 188. R. G. Hitt] Voices in Solit. 14 The 
Spring .. with a haloing rainhow crowns her head. 1887 
T. Haroy Woodlanders 1. xiii. 244 The two lamps of a 
carriage, haloed by the fog. 

Haloed (hélo»d), pf’. a. [f. Hato + -Ep.] 
Surrounded or invested with a halo. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 105 Ray’d from his lucid 
breast and halo’d hrow. 1894 Mrs. H. Warp Marcella 
I. 107 A wide sky holding a haloed moon. 

Halogen (hz'lodzen’. Chem. [mod. f. Gr. 
GAs, Gdo- salt +-GEN; cf. F. halogéne.] Anelement 
or substance which formsa salt by direct union with 
a metal. The halogens are chlorine, fluorine, 
bromine, iodine, and the compound cyanogen. 

1842 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 11.219 The epithet halogen is 
applied to hodies whose hinary compounds with metals are 
deemed salts. 1872 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 6 Halogen, 
the electronegative radicle of an haloid-salt. 1880 Nature 
X XI. 290 Displacement hetween oxygen and the halogen 
elements united with metals. : 

Hence Halogenated a.,combined with a halogen. 
Halo‘genous 2., of the nature of a halogen. 

1846 Smart Suppl. s.v., The simple halogenous hodies or 
halogens at present known, are chlorine, fluorine, iodine 
and bromine. 1882 Vature X XV. 353 The action of halo- 
genated..radicals on the potassic compound of pyrol. 

Halography (helggrafi). [mod. f. Gr. ars, 
dAdo- salt + -GraPHY; cf. F. halographie.] The 
or a description of salts. 

1854 in Mayne £xfos. Lex. 
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: HALPACE. 


Haloid hze-loid, ha‘lojid), a. and sb. Chem. 
[f. Gr. as salt + -oIp.]) 

A. adj, Having a composition like that of 
common salt (sodium chloride, Na Cl) ; rig ieee to 
all salts formed by the simple union of a halogen 
with a metal, as potassium iodide, KI. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 369/2 Common salt is the principal 
of a class composed of a inetal and such bodies as chlorine, 
iodine, hromine, and fluorine, and the radicals of the hydra- 
cids, and which are included hy Herzelius in his class of 
haloid-salts. .because in constitution they are analogous to 
sea-salt, 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem, 111.6 The term halo:d 
is still occasionally aEpncd tothe chlorides, hroniides, iodides, 
fluorides, and cyanides. 1873 Fownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 537 
Haloid Ethers are Compounds of hydrocarbons with halo- 
gens. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 1. 782 Modern ideas on the 
constitution of salts have greatly tended to weaken the old 
distinction between haloid salts and oxysalts. 

B. sé. A salt of this nature. 

1846 in WorcesteR. 1854-67 C. A. Harnis Dict. Med. 
Terminol. sv. Halogens, Salts thus formed are termed 
haloids, 1881 S. ‘Tuompson in Destyn 4 Work 24 Dec. 454 
Chief amongst those substances are chlorine and the haloids. 

Halok, halock (he'lak). Se. [Origin un- 
known.) A light thoughtless girl or young woman. 
Ifence Halokit a., giddy,thoughtless, foolish, crazy. 

1508 Dunsar Tua Marit Wemen 465 Hutit be the halok 
lase a hunder 3¢ir of eild! 1675 Rutherfords Rel. Lett. 
Postscr. 270 A well-meaning kind of harmless, though half 
hallocked Persons, 1724 Ramsay Yea-t. Alisc. (1733) 1. go 
Shangymou’d, halucket Meg. 

Halology (hbitlplodzi). [imod. f. Gr. ddo- salt 
+-LoGy; cf. F. halologre.) That branch of 
chemistry which treats of salts. 

1854 in Mayne £-xpos. Lex. , 

Ha lomancy. (mod. f. Gr. ddAo- salt + pavrea 
divination, -sancy ; cf. F. Aalomancte.] Divina- 
tion by means of salt. 

1864 Weaster, A lomancy. 

Halometer ‘hilpm/tas). [f. as prec. + -MeETEN.] 
An instrument for measuring the external form, 
angles, and planes of the crystals of salts. 

1854 in Mayne xpos. Lex, 

Halophile (hi‘lofail). Med. (a. F. halophile, 
f. Gr. ado- salt + pidos loving.}] A name given 
by Berzelius to the extractives of the urine. 

1844-53 G. Biro Urin. Deposits iii. ed. 4) 103 Berzelius 
has. .described such a yellow colouring matter under the 
name of halophyle. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Halophilous (hile-filas), a. [f. as prec. sec 
-oUs.] * Salt-loving’; growing in salt marshes. 

1888 F. A. Lees Flora WW’. Yorksh, &:1 Certain Halo- 
philous (salt-loving) plants. 

Halosaurian (hxlosjriin), /alwont.  [f. 
mod.L. //alosaurus, t. Gr. ddo- sca + gavpos lizard : 
see -IAN.] A marinc saurian, as the extinct Ich- 
thyosaur or plesiosaur. 

1884 tr. Claus’ Zool. 177 The Walosaurians, with their 
bese known genera Ichthyosaurus and Pleiosaurus, are 
entirely peculiar to the secondary period. : 

Halotechny ha'lotekni). [ad. F. Aalotechnie 
(Dict. Acad. 1762), f. Gr, aAo- salt + rexr7 art.] 
That branch of chemistry which deals with salts. 
So Halote-chnice a., relating to halotechny. 

1800 Wonthly Mag. VX. 1. 588 [A school to study] the 
formation of salts, and the extraction of acids and alkalies 
..which he calls the Aalofechnic school. 1854 Mayxe 
Expos. Lex., Halotechnia..old term for that branch which 
treats of salts: halotechny. Mia , 

Halotrichine hlptrikain), A/in. ([f. Gr. 
dXo- salt + Opig, rptx- hair: see -INE.] A variety of 
halotrichite from the Solfatara, near Naples. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 111.6. 1868 Daxa Min. 
(ed. 5) 655. | ie ao ; 

Halotrichite halgtrikait). J/in. [Named 
by Glocker, 1839, fas prec. + -ITE.] Iron alum, 
occurring in yellowish-white, fibrous masses. 

1849 Nico. Alin. 323. 1868 Daxa Alin, (ed. 5) 654 
Halotrichite, Silky fibrous. Yellowish-white. ‘Taste inky- 
astringent. 2875 Pratrner Slow pipe 208 Halotrichite fuses 
in the matrass in its water of crystallization. 

+Halover. Oés. [f. Hate (or Hact) v.+ 
OvER adv.]_ A portage. 

1699 S. Dampier Voy. 1. 11. 120 The Halover is a small 
Neck of Land, parting the Sea from a large Lagune. It is 
so call'd hy the Privateers, because they use to drag their 
Canoas in and out there. 

Halow, obs. f. HaLLoo v., HaLtow sd. and wv, 

Halowe Thursdaye, obs. f. Hoty Tuurspay. 

Haloxylin, -ine (hzlpksilin). [f. Gr. ado- 
salt + £vAoy wood +-IN.] An explosive: see quot. 

1883 H. S. Drixker Lxplosive Compounds 60. 1895 
Dict. Explosives 17 Haloxyline, An explosive (patented 
1866) in which a powdered cellulose substance and a rapid 
explosive are added to charcoal and saltpetre. 


Halp, obs. pa. t. of HELP. 

+Halpace, haltpace. 04s. Forms: a. 6 
hault-, halt-pase. 8. 6 halpace, hal 1)pas. 
(a. 16th c. F. Aault pas, haut pas, lit. ‘high step’; 
see also HaLr-Pace, Hatt-pas.] = Havt-Pas; 
HALF-PACcE 1. 

a. 1540-2 Eryot Jvage Gov. 60a (Stanf.) A haulte pase. . 
at the ende of the Theatre, where the emperour shoulde 
sytte in his maiestie, 1587 FLeminc Contn. Holinshed 
IIT. 1382/2 The edge of the haltpase, or mounting floore. 

8B. 1507 IV1l/ of F. Saunders ‘Somerset Ho.), An halpace 


HALPER. 


of Tymbre werk .. for the Organs theron to stonde. 1519 
Churchw, Acc. St. Giles Reading 7 For halpasis to the 
Avwters xvjd. 1548 Hatt Cron. (1809) 606 On the aultare 
was a deske or halpace. 1577-87 HotixsHep Chron. HI. 

857/1 On the altar an halpas...and on the same halpas stood 
twelue images. 

Halpens, -peny, obs. ff. hal/pence, HALFPENNY. 

+ Halper, v. Ods. [a. Ger. holpern (1540 
in Kluge) to stumble, vacillate: see Grimm.) 
To stumble, go unsteadily, go backward and for- 
ward. 

1596 Nasur Saffron Walden Liv, If .. he is not well 
acquainted with the place, he goes filthely halpering, and 
asking cap in hand from one shop to another, where's such 
a house and such a signe? 1599 — Lenten Stuffe 54 Hee 
might have tooke him at his proffer, which since he refused, 
and now halperd with him, as he eate up the first, so 
would he eate up the second. 

Halpworth, halpynworth, obs. ff. Ha.r- 
PENN YWORTH. 

Halse, hals, sd. Now Sc.and north. dial. hause, 
hawse (hos). Forms: 1 hals, heals, 3 Orm. 
halls, 4-7 hals(e, (4 halce, 6 halsz, halss, hawes, 
heylis, 7 hose), 7-9 hause, hass‘e, 8-9 hawse. 
{[Com. Teut.: OE. hals, heals = OF ris., OS., 
OHG., ON. hals:—OTeut. *holso.z:— pre-Tent. 
*kolsos: cf. L. collum, earlier collus, from *colszes.] 


1. The neck. 

a@ 1000 C2dmon's Gen. 385 Mid py me god hafad Zehzfted 
be pam healse. ¢1z00 Ormtn 4777 Side, & halls, & hafedd. 
1330 R. Bruxxe Chron. (1810) 279 Pe Scottis be alle 
schent, & hanged bi pe hals. 1377 Lanct. ?. 2. B. Prol. 
170 To..Knitten on a colere..And hangen_ it vp-on_ pe 
cattes hals. ¢1qzz2 Hoccreve Jereslans’ Wife 712 Hire 
pat from the roope kepte his hals. 1575 J. Stitt Gam. 
Gurton v. ti. in Hazl. Dodsley 111. 240 Many a truer man 
than he has hanged up by the halse. a@ 1605 MontGomERie 
Poems xxxv.45 Hir halse more vhyt Nor I can wryt. 1616 
Buttoxar Eng. Expos., false (Ods.], a necke. 1825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., [/ause, theneck. Avery old word. 
1893 Nortlumbld. Gloss., Hlass, Hause, the neck, the throat. 

2. The throat, gullet. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 224/1 Hals, or halce, throte, guttur. 
1440 Bone Flor. 1474 Hyt stekyth in my hals, I may not 
gete hyt downe. 1572 Satir. Loems Reforni, xxxvili. 34 
Witb baitis in our hals, 1697 W. CLecann Exped. ligh- 
tand-lost 448 Poems 22 He got of Beer a full bow! Glass, 
Which got bad passage at his Hasse. 1819 J. Hopson in 
J. Raine Afem. (1857) 1. 241 His words stuck in his hause. 
1855 Roninson IV/7tby Gloss., //anse, the throat. 

+3. ¢transf. A narrow neck of land or channel of 


water. Obs. 

c147o0 Henry Watlace vir. 808 Throuch out the moss 
delyuerly thai 3eid; Syne tuk the hals, quharoff thai had 
most dreid. 1513 Douctas xeis 1. iv. 8 Ane havin place 
with ane lang bals or entre. 1536 BetLennen Cron. Scot. 
(1821) I. p. xxvii, Nidisdail. .beginnis with ane narow and 
strait hals. (Cf. The ‘ Hawse Inn’ at South Queensferry.] 

4. A narrower and lower part of a line of hills, 
joining two heights; a co/: in the form Havss,q.v. 

+5. Phr. Zo hold in hals, to flatter, beguile, 
delude with false professions. Ods. 

c1s60 A. Scott Poems (S. 'T. S.) xxiii. 23 Hir_fenjeit 
wordis. held me in the hals. 1583 Satir. Poems Reform, 
xlv. 783 With mony flattering taill and fals He held that 
bischop in the hals. 1616 [lant P’ref. to Barbour’s Bruce 
(1620) 14 Jam.) Edward had..long time holden them in the 
hals, upon vain hope of the kingdome. 

6. altrzh.and Comb. Of or pertaining to the neck, 
as halse-bone (bane), -rihand; + hals-man, execu- 
tioner, headsman ; hawslock, hasslock, the wool 


on the neck of a sheep. 

1794 Rétson’s Scott. Songs {. 50 (Jam.) There's gowd in 
your garters, Marion; And silk on your white *hauss-bane. 
1818 Cartyvte Early Lett. (Norton) I. 148 Tell him .. to 
write instanter if he wish his head to continue above his 
hass-bone. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Shepé. t. i, A tartan plaid 
spun o’ good *hawslock woo. 1820 Blackw. Mag. V1. 664 
Card them through each other like black wool and white 
hawslock. a 1659 CLEVELAND Scots Apostacy u. 14 Do 
Execution like the *Halls-man's Sword. 

Hence + Halsed «., having a neck, -necked. Odés. 

1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot, (1821) I. p. xxxiv, Ane lang 
mand, narrow halsit, and wyid mouthit. 

+ Halse, v.! Olds. Forms: 1 halsian, heal- 
sian, 2 helsien, 2-3 halsi(en, 3-6 halse. [OEF. 
halsian, healsian, ? from earlier *ha/stan = OHG. 
hetlisén to augur, expiate, ON. hez/sa to hail, greet 
(with good wishes) :—OTeut. *haslosdjan, f. *hazlos 
weal, well-being, prosperity : see HEaL sé.] 

1. inir. To augur, divine, soothsay ; to declare in 
the name of something divine or holy. (Only OE.) 

€ 1050 Gloss. in Wr.- Wicker 354/13 A rtolandi, on wtzbede 
to halsienne. 

2. trans. To call upon in the name of something 
divine or holy; to exorcize, adjurc, conjnre; to 
implore, entreat, beseech. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xxxvili]. 7 Underdioded bio du 
dryhtne & halsa hine. ¢870 //adsuncge in O. E. Texts 
176 Ic eow [Se] halsize on fader naman..pat ze to pys 
husle, ne gangen. ¢897 K. AiLFRED Gregory's Past. xxxil. 
(E. E. T. S.) 213 Ic eow healsize brodur for dam tocyme 
Dryhtnes Hzlendan Kristes. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 
63 Ic halsize pe [Lindis/. ic halsa dec, Rushw. ic halsio pe, 
Hatt. ichzlsige pe] durh pone lyfiendan god, bet du secge us 
ayf busy crist godes sunu, a12z25 4 acr. R. 114 Purh peoilke 
neiles ich halse ou ancren, nout ou, auh do odre, uor hit nis 
no neod. /é7d. 348 Ich halsie ou..pet Ze widholden ou 

from vlesliche lustes. a1225 St. Marher. 17 Ich halsi pe 
o godes nome. ¢ 1386 [see Hatsen v. 1]. 14.. Pol. Rel. § 
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1. Poens (1866) 85 He was so agast of bat grysyly gose.. 
He halsed hit porow goddes my3te. 1553 Becon Kedigues 
of Rome (1563) 244* The whiche wicked spirite is halsed or 
coniured or caste out of hym. 

3. To hail, salute, greet. [= Ha1usz v., of which 


it may be a by-form.] 

1375 Barsour Brace vu. 116 Thai met the Kyng and 
halsit him thar. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Fohannes 618 He 
met a pilgrime in the gat, Pat haliste hyme, and sad pus- 
gat. 1498 Coxton's Chron. Eng. vi. The holy ymages of 
sayntes bowed downe to hym whan the body of hym 
was broughte in to the chyrche..& honourably hym halsyd. 
1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C, If. 12 Thei so 
brauely halsed him with Harquebouze shotte. 1596 Dat- 
RyMPLE tr. Lesdie’s //ist. Scot. x. 354 Sa tha all salute and 
halse her. 

Halse, v.2 Oés. exc. Sc. (has, h§s). Forms: 
4-5 hals, 5-6, 9 halse, 5, 8 hawse, 6 haulse, 6-7 
hause,ghass. (Fither an independent deriv. of ha/s, 
Hause neck = OHG. a/san, -en, -on, MAG. halsen 
to throw one’s arms about the neck of, embrace; 
or a sense developed upon Hatse v.!, through 
association with Hause sb. In many passages it is 
difficult to distinguish it from HALsE v.1, sense 3, 
since either ‘salute’ or ‘ embrace’ makes sensc.] 

1. trans. To embrace. 

1300 Cursor Mf. 4357 Sco can hals him son wit bis And 
bedd him mothes for to kys. ¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 174 
As whanne he halsip a° womnian wib hise hondis. ¢ 1440 
Gesta Ron, \xix. 320 (Harl. MS.) He ran for gladnesse, 
and halsid hire, and kist hire. ¢ 1440 Prom. Parv. 224/1 
Halsyn, aplector. 1530 Pasor. 577/1, I halse one, I take 
hym aboute the necke, je accoffe. 1596 SrENSER /. Q. Iv. 
iu. 49 Each other kissed glad, And lovely haulst .. And 
plighted hands. 1674-91 Ray VLC. Words (E.D.S.), Hose, 
i/ause, to hug, or carry in the arms, to embrace. 1733 
Cock-laird-Orpl:, Caled. (Chambers 1829), He hawsed, he 
kiss’d her, And ca’ed her his sweet. 1819 Scotr Nodle 
Moringer i, He halsed and kiss’d his dearest dame. 

absol. 1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 9614 There thet halsed 
and thei kist. 

+b. transf. and fig. Obs. 

a1340 Hamrote (Psalter iv. 3 Je hals & kys & sekis wip 
traiuaile, vanyte and leghe. @1547 Surrey Pravse mean 
“state in Tottedl’s Misc. (Arb.) 27 Who so gladly halseth 
the golden meane, Voyde of dangers. bath his home. 1636 
RutHerrorp Left. (1862) 1. 179 To come nigh Christ and 
hause Him and embrace Him. — 

+2. To encompass by going round. [=L. com- 
plecti.) Obs. rare. 

@ 1340 Haspoce Psaéter xlvii. 11 Vmgifis syon & halsis it. 

Halse, s.w. dial. form of Haze sé. 

Halse, Halser, -ier, obs. ff. Hawsre, Hawser. 


Halsen, a. s.w. dial. Also -on. [f. halse, 
HazeL+-en.] Of hazel. 

1586 J. Hooker [of Exeter] Girafd. /re/. in Holinshed 
11. 178/1 He caused a number of flakes and hurdels to be 
made of halson, allers, and withie rods. 1888 Etwortuy 
W. Somerset Word-bk.s.v., A hazel-rod is. .a ‘halsen stick ’. 

Halsen, v. Oés. exc. dial. In 3 halsni, 4 
helsny, 6 halson, 6-7 halsen. [lxtended form 
of Haxss v.!, as if from an OE. *id/s-, *helsnian.] 

+1. ¢rans. To call upon in the name of some- 
thing holy, to adjure; = Hatse v.1 2, Obs. 

¢ 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 479/587 Ich halsni pe a-godes name 
ee pou wende to Marcilie. 1340 Ayend. 253 Ich you 

elsny bet ye... loki uram wilninges. ¢ 1386 CHaucer 
Prioress’ T. 193 O deere child I halsen [so Heng.; v.77. 
halse, hailse, hailese] thee In vertu of the hooly Trinitee, 
Tel me what is thy cause for to synge. : 

2. To augur, foreshow by auspices, prognosticate ; 
in mod. s.w. dial., to augur ill, predict evil of 

1586 J. Hooxer Gérald. Ireé. in Wolinshed II. 181/r 
Some speciall points of his late seruice.. which doo halson 
and giue a hope that he will Addere colophonem, and bring 
that land to a full and perfect gouernment and regiment. 
1888 Erwortuy JV. Somerset Word-bk. ».v., ‘Her'll halseny 
all the day long ‘bout every body.’ ‘ 

Hence Ha'lsening v/. sé., augury, prognostica- 
tion; Halsening //. a., auguring, boding. 

1586 J. Hooxer Giradd. fred. in Holinshed [I. 52/2 He 
tooke ship in Milford hauen, but for hast he left to doo his 
deuotion and oblation at saint Dauids, which was but an 
euill halsoning. 1587 Fleminc Contn. Holinshed 11. 305/2 
Which his halsening in the end came partlie to effect. 1602 
Carew Cornwall 1 b, This ill-halsening hornie name (Corn- 
wall] hath. .opened a gap to the scoffes of many. /ér¢. 133 b, 
But this halsening, the present flourishing estate of that 
Kingdome, utterly convinceth of falsehood. 1746 Exmoor 
Scolding (E.D.S.) 56 Thee wut..Oll vor whistering and 
pistering, and hoaling and halzening, or cuffing a Tale. 

+ Halsfang, healsfang. O. Z. Law. Also 
1 halsehang, halfehang, 7-9 healfang. [OL., 
f, hals, heals, neck, HAusE sb. + fang seizure, 
catching, booty.] A word used in the OE. or 
Anglo-Saxon Laws, meaning app. originally some 
punishment and afterwards the fine in commutation 
thereof. The legal antiquaries since ¢1600 have 
taken it to mean the pillory; but this is strongly 
combated by Schmid, Gesetze der Angelsichsen s.v. 

ax000 Laws of Wihtred c. 12 (Schmid) gif ceorl buton 
wifes wisdome deoflum gelde, he sie ealra his ahta scyldiz, 
and heals-fange. @1000 Laws of Edmund. c. 7 Of pam 
dzge on xx1 niht gilde man heals-fang. a 1135 Laws Hen, 
1. c. r4 § 3 Mediocris thaini, equus cum apparatu suo, et 
arma ejus, et suum halsfanga in Westsexa; in Myrcenis 
duae librae. J/é/d. c. 76 § x Et debet halsfang primo reddi, 
sicut werz modus erit. 1607 Cowett /vterpr.s.v. Pillorie, 
This was among the Saxons called Healsfang of (Heals) 
a necke and (/azg) to take. 1609 Skene Keg. Alay. 121 The 
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Baxter sall be put vpon the Pillorie (or ‘halsfang ') and the 
Browster upon the Cockstule. 1848 Warton Law Lex., 
Healfang or Halsfang, the pillory; also a pecuniary mulct, 
tocommute for standing in the pillory. 

+ Halsier. Obs. rare—°. (Origin uncertain: 
perh. to be connected with halser, HawsER.] See 
quots. and HALSTER. 

1583 J. Hictns tr. Fusins’ Nomenclator (N.), Helciarius, 
-. an halsier, or he which haleth and draweth a ship or 
barge alongst the river by a rope: also he that draweth up 
burthens and packes into a ship. 1598 Florio, A/zansere, 
a halsier or he that haleth a ship or barge by a rope: 
a halse or halsier ina ship. 1658 (see Hatster]. 

+ Halsing,vé/. 5.1 Obs. (f. Hatsev.l+-1ne1.] 

1, Exorcizing, exorcism. 

870 Halsuncge [see Hause v.! 2]. @ 1039 Laws of Cuxt 1. 
c. 4 (Schmid) Micel is seo halsung and mere is seo halgung 
pe deofla afyrsad. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IL. 11 
He [Solomon] fonde up halsynge coniuresouns forto slake 
wip siknesse. 

2. Supplication, entreaty. 

c825 Vesp. Psalter cxiiifi]. 1 Dryhten .. onfoh halsunge 
mine. 973 Blickl. Hom. 87 Mid wependre halsunga hine 
badon. axzzz§ Axcr. R. 330 Mid pus onwille halsunge, 
weoped & gret efter sume helpe. 

3. Greeting, salutation. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vil. 117 The Kyng thame thar halsing 
guld. c1440 ork Alyst. xii. 149 dng. Hayle! Marie! 
full of grace..4/aria. What maner of halsyng is bis? 

Halsing, vé/. sb.* [f. Hatse v.2 +-1ne!.] 
Embracing, embrace. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 139 Her housbonde 
halsynges. 1393 Lanoi. P. 77. C. vu. 187 Handlynge and 
halsynge and al-so porw cussynge Excitynge oure aiber 
ober til oure olde synne. 1598 R. Bernarp tr. Verence, 
fleautont. v.i, I will say nothing of hausing and kissing. 
1613 MarkuamM Eng. Husbandmaym i. 1. ii. (1635) 7 Affable 
without haussing or kissing. 

Halsome, -sum, obs. forms of HIALESOME. 

Halss, halsz, obs. forms of Hause sé. 

Halst, obs. 2 sing. pres. of HoLp v. 


+ Halster. Ods. rare-—°. =HALSIER. 

First found in Kersey’s ed. of Phillips as a variant of the 
latter's Zedsier, and hence in various Dicts.; of the state- 
ment of Halliwell and Sinyth, that it is a west-country term, 
no confirmation has been found. 

(1658 Puitiies, //alsier, a term in Navigation, he that 
draws the Halser or Cable wherewith boats are towed along 
some Channel.] 1706 — (ed. Kersey), //alsver, or Halster. 
1721 Baitey, //alsrer, balster. 1731-1800 — Halser, hal- 
ster, 1775 Asn, Halstcr. 1847-78 HALuiwe ct, Halster.. 
West. 1867 Smytu Sazlor’s Word.bk., Halster, a west- 
country terin for a man who draws a barge along by a rope. 


+ Ha‘Iswort. Ods. [f. Hatse sd. + Wort.] Wit. 
Throatwort: a name app. given in OE. times to 
different plants, either having throat-like flowers, 
or supposed to cure maladies of the throat. 
Cockayne includesunder it Campanula Trachelium, 
Throatwort; Bupleurum, Hare's-ear, Scilla autum- 
nalis, Autumnal Squill; and Sywphytem albium, 
White Comfrey; others apply it to Orpine. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 158 Pysse wyrte wyrttruman de 
man halswyrt nemned. cr10o0o /#/fric's Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 134/22 Auris leporis, halswyrt. a 1387 Sinoz. 
Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 23 Halsewort, i. crassula major. 
¢ 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 599/27 Orpina, orpyne ve/ halse- 
wort. 

Halt (hdit), sd.1 Also (6-7 alto, 7 alt), 8 
hault. [Orig. in phrase zo make hall = Ger. halt 
machen, t. halt ‘hold’, holding, stoppage, stand. 
The German military phrase was before 1600 
taken into the Romanic langs., as Sp. al/o hacer, lt. 
Jar alto, ¥. faire halte or alte, whence the Eng. 
forms fo make alto, make all, and finally make halt. 
From the military vocabulary the word passed into 
hunting, travelling, and general use.] A temporary 


stoppage on a march or journey. 

1591-1598 [see ALTO sd.!]. 1622 F. Marknam Bé. War v. 
tii. § 4. 17x To make stands (which some call Adééoes or 
Halts) .. whereby the souldier may be refresht when he is 
weary with travell. 1623 (see ALT']. @ 1625 Eart SOMERSET 
in Cabala 1. (1653) 1, I understand of some halt you made, 
and the Cause of it. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blonc's Trav. 
ro Part of the Caravane made an halt. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearins’ Voy. Ambass, 63 Without any halt by the way. 
1667 Mitton P, L. vi. §32 To descrie the distant foe .. In 
motion or in alt. /éid, x1. 210 And on a Hill made alt. 
1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4583/4 The Duke of Marlborough 
commanded an Hault. 1856 Kane Arce. Expl. I. xv. 154 
Seeing them come toa halt above the island. 1868 Kegud. 
& Ord. Army § 1144 On arrival at the destination, the Halt 
is to be sounded. 1880 T. Harvy 7remfpet Major xxvi, 
Leaving them at halt, he proceeded rapidly onward, J/od. 
Here let us make a halt. 

attrib, 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 396 On 
the halt day the men should wash. .their clothes. 

Hence Ha-ltless a., without a halt. : 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxix. 379 An unbroken ice-walk 
of..twenty haltless hours. 

Halt, 54.2 [f. Hatt v.l and a.] 

1. A halting or limping, a limp. azch. 

1599 Suaks. Pass. Pilgr. 308 A_cmpple soon can find a 
halt. (Cf Hatt v.1 1,¢1374]. 1755 Jounson, /alz, the act of 
limping ; the manner of limping. 1789 Branp //7st. New- 
castle 1. 310 note, He had a halt in walking, occasioned by a 
lameness in one of his legs. 

2. The disease foot-rot in sheep. Ods. or /ocal. 

1750 W. Exuis Afod. Husd. 1V. i. 124 (E. D. S.) About 
Buckingham town they call [foot-rot] the halt. 1757 Dyer 


Flecce (1807) 56 Long rains in miry winter cause the halt. 
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Halt (holt), 2. arch. and diterary. Forms: 1 
healt, 1- halt ; 3 Or. hallte, 5 halte, 5-7 hault. 
{A Com, Teut. adj.: OE, halt, healt = OF ris., OS. 
halt (MDu. halt, hout, OLIG., MHG. halz, ON. 
haltr (Sw., Da. halt), Goth. halt-s:—OTcut. 
*halt-oz.) Lame; crippled; limping. 

la joo final Gloss. 589 Lurdus, laeinpihalt ; Er/ lemphi- 
halt.) ¢893 K. AELErED Ovos. 111. 1. (1883) 96 AZnne wisne 
non, beh he healt ware, se wa:s haten Ageselaus. ¢ 1200 
Orin 15499 Pe blinde 3aff he wel to sen, & hallte wel to 
ganngenn. ai2zzg S/. Varker. 20 Nan misbilimet bern, 
nowder halt ne houeret. ¢ 1340 Cursor JM. 20885 (Fairf.) 
Halt men he gafpe fote. c1440 Prom. Parv. 224 1 Halte, 
or crokyd, clamdus. 1526-34 ‘VixnpaLe John v, 3 Halt 
and wyddered, waytynge for the inovynge off the wather. 
1612-16 W. Browne Brit, Past. 1. ii. (R.), ‘Yo waite upon 
the gout, to walke when pleases Old January hault. 1784 
Cowrrr Sask 1. 471 Halt, and weary of the path they tread, 
1859 Tennyson Guinevcre 42 1faman were halt or hunch’d. 

Sig. 1691 Woon Ath. O-von. 11, 214 Many..made very 
imperfect and halt returns. 1866 Lomd. Rez. 3 Mar. 246/1 
‘The case proceeds in a halt, cunbersome style. 

b. Comb., as halt-footed adj. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Priv, (E. E. T. 8.) 176, ! 
ne ham not maymet in handis ne in armes, thegh y be 
halte-footed. 1877-8 Monty Crit, Afisc. (1888) 1. 205 
Hollow and halt-footed transactions. 

Halt (holt), v.! Forms: 1 healtian, haltian, 
5-6 halte, 6-7 hault(e, 4- halt. (OK. haltian, 
healtian = OS. haltin (MDu. halten, houten), 
OHG. halzsén (MING, halcer), f. Wart a.] 

1. cutr. To be lame, walk lame, limp. arch. 

¢ 825 Vesp. Psaiter xvii. 46 Bearn fremde aldadon & hal- 
tadon. ¢ 897 K, ASLrrED Gregory's Past. xi. 65 Stuppad 
ryhte, ne healtizead leng, ac beod hale. «1300 Cursor 1. 
3942 All his liue pan halted he. ¢1374 Cusucer 7royéus 
IV, 1429 (1457) It is ful hard to halten vn-espied By-fore a 
crepul for he kan pe craft. 1382 Wyciir Gen. xxxii. 31 He 
forsothe haltide with the too foote. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon vii. 175 But bayarde wente haltynge. 130 Patscr. 
582/1, 1 haulte, I go nat upright of one of my legges or of 
bothe. 1607 Siwaks. 7ton iw. i. 24 ‘Yhou cold Sciatica, 
Cripple our Senators, that their limbes may halt As lanely 
as their Manners, 1611 Diute Ps. xxxviii. 17, 1 am ready 
tohalt. 1684 Busyan Peder. 11. (1862) 317, 1am not inclined 
to halt before I ain lame. 1780 Cowrer Progr. Err. 560 
Hahting on crutches of unequal size. 1868 Heirs Xcalmak 
iti. (1876) 29 He halted slightly in his walk. 

+ 2. To cease haltingly or hesitatingly from (a way 
or course) ; to fall away. Odés. 

c goo tr, Beda’s f/tst. v. xx{ii). (1890) 472 Hi. .fram rihtum 
stigum healtiad. a@1340 Hamrotk Psalter xvii, 49 Pai 
haltid fra paire stretis, 1613 PPrcnas /'ilerimage (1614) 
277, Whom the Jesuites.. report to halt from his former 
Mahumetisme, and to incline to Gentilisine. 

3. To walk unsteadily or hesitatingly ; to waver, 
vacillale, oscillate ; to reinain in doubt. 

Esp. in the scriptural phrase ‘to halt between two 
opinions’; now often associated with Hatt 7,2 

1382 Wycuir 1 Avngs xviii. 21 How long halt 3e into two 
parties? (16x How long halt ye between two opinions ?{ 
1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage Gens 343 Vheir religion halteth 
betwixt divers religions of the ‘furkes, Persians, and Cbris- 
tans. 1631 Goucr God's Arrows. it. 134 Such as halted, 
in some things doing that which was good, in other things 
that which was evill. 1875 Freeman Norm, Cong. (ed. 2) 
III. xii. 150 No longer halting between his loyalty and his 
plighted oath, 1881 J. Grant Cameronians |. iil. 37 ‘Vhe 
conversation halted irregularly between music and literature, 

4. fig. To proceed ‘lamely’, imperfectly, or 
faultily; to be at fault; to be defective in logic, 
analogy, measure, rime, ctc., as a syllogism, meta- 
phor, or verse; not to go ‘on all fours’. 

1436 @o/, Poems (Rolls) Il. 159 Allas ! oure reule halteth, 
hit 1s benome, 1548 Gest Pr. Wasse 108 Doo they not 
know that eche comparison halteth and in some matters 
discordeth? 1576 Freminc Panofpl. Epist. 388 ‘Vhat usuall 
verse, althoughe it hault in one syllable. 1581 MuLcasTER 
Positions iv. (1887) 22 How so euer men hault in doing 
of their duetie. 1602 SHaks. /7am. u. ii. 339 The Lady 
shall say her minde freely; or the blanke Verse shall halt 
for't. 1678 R. Barcray Afol. Quakers v. § 24. 175 All 
Comparisons halt in some part. a1771 Gray Corr. (1843) 
228 Where tbe verse seems to halt, it 1s very probably occa- 
sioned by the transcriber’s neglect. 

+5. To fail in soundness or straightforwardness 
of conduct ; to use shifts, play false. Ods. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. v, Yet in the truth some- 
while dotb he halte. 1585 Q. Exriz. in Four C. Eng. Lett. 
29, 1 cannot halt with you so mucheas to denye that I have 
seen suche evident sbewes of your contrartous dealings. 
1600 Hottann Livy xxxu, xxx. 828 Some doubt and sus- 
pition they had, that their allies haulted, and were not 


sound of al four. 
Halt (hglt),v.2 Also7 alt. [f Hatt sé.1; cf. 


F. halter (171h c.), Ger. halter to hold, to stop.] 

L. zutr. To inake a halt; to make a temporary 
stoppage in a march or journey. (At first a mili- 
tary term only, but sometimes in later use a mere 
synonym of ‘ stop ’.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Halt, or to make an halt..to stop, 
stay, or make a stand or pause. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olea- 
vius’ Voy, Ambass. 15 Halting and advancing according to 
the orders. 1672 ‘I’. Vent Wilt. Discifi. viil. 20 note, The 
word 4/¢ doth signify to make a stand, and is derived from 
the Dutch word //adt, which is as we say fold. 1686 
sbridgem. Eng. Mikit. Discipl. 117 As soon as the Body 
is marched as far as is intended, they are to be commanded 
to Halt. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. xii. 263 They halted on our 
first approach, and never advanced afterwards. 1853 C. 
Bronte Willette xxi, We took a walk into the country and 
balted for refreshment at a farm. 1854 Woop Anim. Lie 
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(1855) 398, } would defy the hest trained cavalry horse to have 
halted more instantaneously. 
b. A/7. In the imperative, a word of command. 
1996 /ustr. & Reg. Cavalry (1833) 69 The officer of the 
second division gives his word !VAce/t., and then //adt ! 
Dress ! when the wheel is completed. 
2. trans. To cause to halt; to bring toa stand; 


to stop. 

1805 Lake in Owen !VeHesley’s Desp. 533 The flight of 
Holkar..induced ine to halt the army, 1827 STevart 
Planter's G. (1828) 275 When the machine has got within 
forty or fifty yards of the place, it is proper to halt the horses. 

Hence Halted f//. a., brought to a stand. 

1796 /usir. §& Reg. Cavalry (1813) 15 Wheels of divisions 
of the squadron or line, are made on a halted, or on a move- 
able pivot. 1847 /nvfantry Man. (1854) 62 Wheeling round 
the halted file. 

Halt, obs. 3 sing. pres. of Hoxp 7. 

Halt, obs. form of Havucut a. 

Haltand, -ane, var. HAactrain a. Obs. 

Halte, obs. var. of lott, copse. 

Halter (holte1), sb.1 Forms: 1 heelfter, 3-5 
haltre, (4 haltyr, 6 aulter , 6-7 haulter, 3- 
halter. £8. 2 helfter. 5 or/h. heltir, -yr(e, 5-6 
helter’e. [Ol. halfire = OG. halfira (Ger. 
halfter), MDu. halfter, halter, O1.G. helifira, MLG. 
helchter, halter:—WGer. *haljtra-, *haliftra-, £. 
root *a/b-, whence OHG. falé, MLG. and MDu. 
helve, OL, helfe; see WELvE. ‘The primary sense 
was ‘that Ly which anything is held’: ef. L. capd- 
strum halter. The fbetween Zand ¢ was lost in ME. 
as in MDu. and MI1G.] 

1. A rope, cord, or strap with a noose or hcad- 
stall, by which horses or cattle are led or fastened up. 

a 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wilcker 199/14 Capistrum, hazifter, 
uel ca:lfster. a 1100 fbi. 332/18 Caprstrum, halftre. ¢ 1175 
Lame, [fom, 53 Pet is pes deofles helfter. a@ 1250 Owl 
Wight, 1028 Hom ne mai halter ne bridel Bringe. 1390 
Gower Conf H1. 48 And trusse ber halters forth with me. 
14.. Vom, in Wr. Wiilcker 727/44 /loc capistrum, a heltyr. 
c14s0o St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5361 Pe hors heltirs to breke 
he ran. 1497 Naval dice. (/en. Vil (1896) 119 Horshuarnes 
without halters. 1546 J. Hi.ywoon /’rav. (1867) 44 It wolde 
hane made a hers breake his halter sure. 1760-7atr. Tuan 
& Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) WH. 240 The nooses, or hahers, are 
thongs of a cow's hide. 1835 Lytros Avenity. v, Tbe horse 
runs from one hand, the halter remains in the other. 

2. A rope with a noose for hanging malefactors. 

1460 Sownelcy Myst. (Surtees) 313 Ye shalle clym on 
helle crokkys With a halpeny heltere. 1481 Caxton A’cy- 
nard (Arb.) 32 Hadde we an balter which were mete for his 
necke and stronz ynough we shold sone make an ende. 
1548 Hatt Chron., flen. Vi1/, 63 One after another in 
their shertes, and every one a halter about his neck. 1596 
Suaks. Merch. V, iw. i. 379 Por, What mercy can you 
render him Anthonio? Gra. A halter gratis, nothing else for 
Gods sake. 1722 Sewer /sst. Quakers (1795) 1. 1v. 295 
Break not our ecclesiastical laws, for then ye are sure to 
stretch by a halter. 1852 Miss Yonce Careos 1, xxvii 
220 The archers and nten-at-arms were hung in halters to 
every tree in the forest. 

Jig. 1583 Gotvixc Calvin on Dent. xviii. 105 A Childe .. 
if bis father let him haue his Swindge lyke a Goose: hee 
putteth the halter about his Neck by cockering of him too 
much. 1642 Futter //oly & Prof, St. %. vi. 15 ‘The same 
counsels observed are chains to grace, which neglected prove 
halters tostrange undutifull children. 1860 Kincsey .VWyse. 
I. 84 Raleigh .. finding that Jaines was betraying him, and 
sending him out with a halter round his neck. 

b. Used typically for death by hanging; ‘the 
gallows’. 

1533 Frith Another bk. agst. RasteH 337 \Which doth 
rather purchase them a halter than the remission of sins. 
1679 Burnet //ist. Ref. an. 1554 (R.), Ready to offer up 
their lives to the halter, or the fire, as God should appoint. 
1790 Penxanxt Lovdon (R.), Edward .. resigned to them 
the monopoly of theax and halter. 1864 Tenxyson Ayfuer's 
Field 520 Seared with threats of jail and halter. 

3. attrib. and Comb. as halter-chain, -maker, 
-place, -seller, -strap, -string; halter-proof adj. ; 
halter-break v., to accustom (a horse, ctc.) to a 
halter; to break by means of a halter; halter- 
cast fp/.a. (sce quots.); + halter-man,a hangman. 
Also HALTER-SACK, -SICK. 

1883 W.H. Bistor in Harfer's Vag. Oct. 725/2 They 
are *halter-broke, and turned loose again. 1704 Wortipce 
Dict. Rust.,* Hatter Cast happens thus: when a Horse en- 
deavours to scrub the itching part of his Body near the 
Head or Neck, one of his hinder Feet entangles in the 
Halter .. by the violent strugling of the Horse to disingage 
himself, receives sometimes very dangerous hurts in the 
hollow of his Pastern. 1813 Sfortingy A/ag, XLII. 58 
Danger of being halter cast, which has proved fatal to so 
many horses. 1831 J. Hottaxn Wanuf Metal 1. 183 
*Halter-chains .. used with bridles. 1596 Nasue (¢ité) 
Haue with you to Saffron-walden, or, Gabricll Harueys 
Hunt is vp. Containing a full Answere to the eldest sonne 
of the *Halter-maker, 1638 Conceited Lett.(N.), ~Halter- 
men and ballet-makers were not better set aworke this 
many a day. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P,) Zrav. Wks. 1. 
80/1 The priuiledges of this graund *Haulter-master are 
many, 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4082/4 A bay Nag..with..a 
Dent cross his Nose in the *Halter-place. a 1679 Eart 
oF Orrery Guzman m1, By your Charms you may make 
your self ~Halter-proof. c1s1s Cocke Loredi’s B.(Percy) 5 
Hary *halter seler at tyborn. 1753 Cuansers Cycl. Suff., 
*Halter-Strap or Strig,a cord, or long strap of leather, 
madefast to tbe head-stall, and tothe manger, totye the horse. 

Halter (hg-lta1), 54.2 [f. Harr v.1+-zr1,] 

1, One who halts or limps, as a cripple. 


¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 224/1 Haltare, claudicator. 1552 in 


HALTING. 


HeuLoer. 1749 Lavincton Fintius. Vethodrsts & Papists 
(1820) 205 Calling him one-eyed, halter, baldpate. 
Onc who wavers 5 «& Waverer, 

¢16313 Syivestcr Mu Sartas u. iv. wv. Decay 315 Double 
Halters between God and Gold. 1684 Ruswick Sevm, vii. 
(1776) 92 O halters ! take heed and be admonished. 

Ha‘lter, v. Also 6 haltren; 8. 5 heltryn. 
(f Hatren s4.1] 

1. trans, Yo put a halter upon (a horse or the 
like); to fasten # with a halter. 

c1qgo fromp. Parv. 2353/1 Veltryn beestys, capistro. 
1530 Patscx. 577/2, I halter, [tye in a halter, Jenchenestre. 
1617 MarkHam Cavil, 1. 75 When the coltis haltered. 1881 
Fenn Of to Ib idds xxix. (1888) 203 ‘he horses were haltered 
up to the wheels. 

fir, 1647 Vrave Conmn, Matt. xxii. 12 le was muzzled or 
haltered up, that is, he held his peace, as though he had had 
a bridle or a halter in his mouth. 1650 R. Staryiton 
Strada’s Low C. Warres u. 35 Should they now halter 
theniselves, called by a woman's voice ? 

+b. 70 halter apes in hell: see Avr sh. 6. Obs. 

1584 Pevte Arrargum, Paris w. ii, All that be Dian's 
maids are vow'd to halter apes in hell. 

2. fig. Fo put a restraint or check upon; to 
bridle ; to fetter; to hamper. 

1577 B. Gooce HMeresbach's fi usb, i. (1586) 130 A faire 
feelde, that the Steeres may. .not be feard, or haltred, with 
trees, or bushes. 1679 //:st. Jefzer 22 Vhey thought they 
had made him their own, and halter’d up his Conscience. 

3. To catch or entrap with a noose or lasso. 

1573 80 Harir if. H 54 Vo halter, or intangle, Aagueur 
ingicere alicut, 1597-8 Kr. Wate Sat, (1753) 70 Or halter 
finches through a privy doore. «a162z5 Breaum. & FL. Vit 
without M. ww. ii, What pretty gins thou hast to halter 
woodeocks! @1732 AtiERBCRY (1), Catching moles and 
haltering frogs. 1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa's Vay. (ed. 3) 
}. 416 They are very dextrous in haltering a bull at full 
speed .. The noose is inade of cow-hide. 

4. To put a halter about the neck of (a person ; 
to hang (a person) with a halter. 

1616 Haywaro Sanct. Trond. Sond i. xii. (1620'248 A cord, 
to halter me in hell, 1649 G. Danter Srinarch., Rich. 11, 
civ, The Great ones.. hanged are, ‘Fhe Rest were halter’d, 
Pardon'd; and ‘twas faire. 19765 Weretrictad 49 Silent 
and sad as any Rogue cou'd be, That halter'd rode, to 
dreaded ‘Vyburn tiec. 1894 Fone (N. Y.) 13 Sept., ‘Yhe 
Chicazo bombthrowers who were haltered for practising 
their principles. 

Jig. 1633 T. Avaus E.xrp. 2 Peter ili. 3 busts .. to serve 
him like Absalom, and halter him at the neat bough. 1639 
Fuiter //oly War vy. vii. (1647) 239 Suffered to have rope 
enough, ull they had haltered themselves i a Pra:munite. 

{lence Ha‘ltering vé/. sé, 

tsgt Prrcivatt Sp. Jict., Cabcstrage, hahtering. 1598 
Foro, Capfestratura prima, the first haltring of « coult. 

Haltered (ho liaid), pf/. a. [ff Haren 56,1 
or v.} llaving a halter on; fastencd with or as 
with a halter ; fg. fettered, hampered. 

1520 7reat. Galaunt in Furniv, Ballads i MSS. 1. 452 
They go haltered in them as horse in the stable. 1606 
Susks. dat. & C4 ut. xiii. 130 A halter’d necke, which do's 
the Hlangman thanke, For being yare about him. 1811 

3yRON Hints from Hor, 281 A halter'd heroine Pe a 
sought to slay—We saved Irene, but half damn’d the play. 

+ Halterer. Os. rare-°. In 5 helterere. 
(6 Wavrer sd.8+-rn).) A halter-maker. 

¢ 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 651 35 //1¢ capistrius, helterere. 

|| Halteres (lecltivriz, sd. p/. Also alteres. 
[Gr. adArnpes (in sensc 1), f. dAAco@ar to leap.] 

1. Weights, similar to dumb-bells, held in the 
hands to give an impetus in leaping. 

1533 Exvot Cast. Melthe xxxiii. (1541) 47 The plummets, 
called of Galen Alteres, whiche are nowe moch vsed with 
pct men..are verrye good to be vsed fastynge, a lytel 
before breakefast or dyner. 1857 Birch Ane. Pottery (1858) 
I. 414 The halteres or leaping dumb-bells, are seen hung 
up. 1896 Darly News 6 Apr. 5/7 An ordinary long jump 
..made with the help of halteres or leaping dumb-bells. 

2. Entom. The pair of knobbed filaments, also 
called dalancers and porsers, which in diptcrous 
insects take the place of a pair of posterior wings. 

1823 in Crass Sechnol. Dict. 1834 MeMurtrie Cuvier's 
Ann, King, 449 Vhe halteres are entirely exposed, 1874 
Lussock Orig. 4 ADfet. Jans. i. 23 The hinder pair being 
represented by minute club-shaped organs called ‘halteres’. 

+ Halter-sack. Oés. [f. Hatter sd.1+ 5ack.] 
A ‘gallows-bird ’: a term of obloquy. 

1598 FLorio, Cafestro, a rope, a halter, a headstall, Also 
a wag, a halter-sack, or gallowes-clapper. 1611 Jéid., 
Cafpestretto,.a haltersacke, a waghalter. 1611 Beaum, & FL. 
King * no K. uu. ii, Away, you halter-sack, you. «@ 1616 — 
Trinmpl: of Hon.i, Vhy beginning was knapsack, and thy 
ending will be halter-sack. a. 

Halter-sick, sé. and a. [prob. originating in 
an error for prec.] A. sb, = HaLTER-SACK., 

1617 Minsuev Ductor, An Halter-sicke, or one tbat the 
gallowes groanes for, a knauish boy. 

B. adj. (Cf. death-sick.) 

1820 W. Tooker tr. Lucian 1. 511 You 
famous halter-sick miscreant. 

Haltie, obs. form of Havcury a. 

Halting (ho'ltin), v7. 56.1 [f, Hattv.1+ -1nc 1] 
The action of limping or walking lamely. 

©1440 Promp, Parv. 224/2 Haltynge, claudicacto. 1581 
Petne Guaszo’s Civ. Conv. wt. (1586) 147 b, And when he 
shall walke upright by himselfe, he may boldlie take uppe 
others for haultinge. 1672 Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend xii. 
(1881) 136 Whether lameness and halting do still encrease 
among the inhabitants. 

b. transf. and fig. (See Hatt vl, 4, 5.) 

61430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode Wi. xxx. (1869) 152 Ther is 


.- Villainous, in- 


HALTING. 


noon haltinge so foul as lyinge. 1589 R. Harvey PA. Perc. 
7. 1 would the woorst were curhd with a checkthong, as 
bigge as a towpenny halter, for halting with a Queene so 
good and gratious. 1627 SaNpEeRson Serv. 1. 269 Without 
hollowness, halting, and hypocrisie. a 1680 GLANVILL Seri. 
v. (R.), They lay in wait for our haltings. 185: Heirs 
Comp. Sotit. vi, A wonderful halting in their logic. i 
Halting, v/. 54.2 [f, Hatt v.?] ‘Ihe action 
of making a halt; stopping ; chiefly aé/7zb. At or 
on which a halt is made, as halting ground, 


morning, point, (See also HALTING-PLACE.) 

1759 Rowertson //ist. Scot. 1. v. 347 After halting three 
hours, she set out for Hamilton. 1813 Mrs. SHERWwooD 
Stories Ch. Catech. xxiv. 249 [/alting Alorning, the morn- 
ing when there is no parade. 1856 Kane Arct. £xpé. II. x. 
110 When they reached any of the halting-huts. 1859 E. A. 
Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 62 When halting ground 
is reached, it may be necessary to filter the water. 


Halting, ///.a. [{f. Harr v.!] 

1. That halts; limping, lame. 

1382 Wycur Micah iv. 6, 1 schal gedere the haltinge. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 172/2 Haltande, claudicaus. 1564-78 
3utLeyn Dial. agst. Pest, (0888) 81 Better is an haltyng 
man whiche kepeth the right wale than the swift runner.. 
that wandereth a straie. 1849 M. Arsotp Sown. to Friend 6 
‘That halting slave, who in Nicopolis Taught Arrian. 

2. fig. Maimed ; defective, imperfect, faulty. 
1533 Frit Another Bk. agst. Rastell (1829) 228 That 
haiting verse shall run merrily..upon his right feet. 1611 
Biste Pransl. Pref. 7 lf anything be halting, or super- 
fluous, or not so agreeable to the originall, the same may 
bee corrected. 1877 L. Mores Zfie //advs i. 248 How 
to reach with halting words That infinite perfection. 

3. Hesitating, wavering, shifting. 

1585 Apr. SANDYS Serm. (1841) 273 Their halting hearts. . 
their friendly words and malicious deeds. 1875 Srvses 
Const, Hist. 11. xvii. 601 The weak and halting policy of 
Edward 11. 1878 B. Taytor Deukalion 11. ii. 60 An easy 
way Between two worlds to suit the halting crowd. 

Hcnce Haltingly adv., in a halting manner; 
limpingly, lainely (/7. and fy.). Ha‘ltingness, 
defectiveness, imperfection, faultiness. 

1580 Hotybanp eas. Fr. Vong, Botstement, haltingly. 
a 1603 I. Cartwricut Confut. Khem, N. T. (1613) 341 
Him that walketh in the way, although it be haltingly. 188 
Cur. Rosset /ageant, etc. 169 This Life is full ..Of halt- 
ingness and baffied shortcoming. 

Ha'lting-place. {f. Harring vd/. sd.*] 
Place of halting ; temporary stopping: place. 

19797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1. p. xxiv. note, In their 
long migratory flight. .to their halting places. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. ii,(They) had resolved to make Rochester their first 
halting-place. 

Halt-pace, var. of IEALPace, Ods. 

+ Haltstring. Obs. rare. =STRINGHALT. 

1673 Lond. Gaz. No. 823/4 A dark brown Mare .. having 
the haltstring in both the finder leggs when she is cold. 

Haltyn, var. HEAuTain a., Os. 

Halud, obs. pa. pple. of HaLtow v. 
Halurgist (he'ldidzist). (f Gr. aa-s salt + 
-oupyos working +-18T.] A worker in salt. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 11. 82 It is by the halurgists, 
or workers in salt, called scum. 

Halurgy (heldidzi). [f. as prec. + -oupyia a 
working : cf. metallurgy.) Salt-working. 

1853 Tu. Ross Humboldt’s Trav. M1. xxxi. 255 A long 
residence in the salt-producing districts of Europe, and the 
labours of practical halurgy. 1854 in Mayne Fxfos. Lex, 

Halus, haluuen, haluwen: see [TaLLow 5d.! 
Ha‘lvans, sb. fl. [Deriv. of half, halve: cf. 
‘halvans half-producc of labour, given instead of 
wages’ (West Cornwall G1.).) 

1849-so Weate Dict. Terms, Hatvans, in Cornish, the re- 
fuse ore. 1874 }.H.Cotiins Metal Mining Gloss., //alvans, 
the refuse heap of mines, which still contain a small portion 
of ore, the residue of the dressing processes. 

Hence Ha‘lvaner (sce quots.). 

1858 Siumonps Dict. Jrade, Halvanuer, a miner who 
dresses and washes the impurities from crude ores. 1880 
WY. Cornwall Gloss., Halvanzr, one who receives the half 
produce of his labour. 

Halve (hav), v. Forms: 4-6 halfe, 5-8 half, 
4-halve. [ME. halfen, halven, f. HAF sd.) 

1 trans. Yo divide into two halves or equal 
parts ; to share equally ; to deal ow?, take, or com- 
plete the half of; to reduce to half. 

u1300 FE. E. Psalter liv. 24 Man-slaer and swykel his 
dayes halfe sal. a@14z0 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 1246 
What I have, I wole it with you halve. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
1yo/2 To Halfe, mediare, dimidiare, a1568 Ascuam 
Scholem. (Arb.) 39 Not trobled, mangled, and halfed, but 
sounde, whole, full, and hable to do their office. 1641 
W. Bray Sersvon 23 The Church of Kome..halfes out to 
them an imperfect Sacrament. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
u. App. Ixxxi, Not lightened entire, But halfed like the 
Moon. 1703 I’. N.Crty & C. Purchaser 54 The setting off.. 
being halfed. 1789 CoLeripce Philedou Poems 1. 5 The 
fervid Sun had more than halved the day. 1869 E. A. PARKES 
Pract. IIygiene (ed. 3) 5 These quantities might..in most 
cases be halved. 

Sig. 1638 Wotton Lett., Rem. (L.), Our Nicholas, for I 
account him at least halfed between us, tells me that [etc. ]. 
1878 Browninc La Saisiaz 59 Power that sinks and petti- 
ness that soars, all halved and nothing whole. 

+b. To attain or amount to the half of. Ods. 

1382 Wvcur Ps. liv. 24 [Iv. 23] Men of blodis and trecche- 
rous shul not haluen ther da3es. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. Ro xvi. xv. 775 There is a manere wylde oxe that..in 
eyther of hys hornes may halfe the mesure that hyghte Boz. 

2. Carpentry. To fit (timbers) together by Haty- 
Ing, q.v. Also ev/7. for pass. 


47 


1804 Trans. Soc. Arts XXII. 43 An upright bar, with the 
horizontal bars halved into it. 1851 J. S. Macautay A el? 
Fortif, 159 Vhe ends notched out so as to halve into each 


other. 

3. In Golf, To halve a hole (with another), to 
reach it in the same number of strokes. Also, 70 
halve a round, a match. 

1857 Chambers’ [nforin. 11, 693/1 When players are very 
equally matched, neither party has, at the close of a day’s 
play, gained an advantage ; every round has been halved, 
hence the match itself is halved, and remains to be played 
another day. 1894 Dazly News 23 Apr. 2/5 They ultimately 
halved the match. 1894 /dxes 28 Apr. 13/3 Both players 
reached the green in 3, and the hole was halved in 5. 

+4. zulr. To render half service or obedience. 

1566 Ascuam Dive Elizab, Wks. (1761) 183 Saul, first 
halfing with God, (as when God gave Amalec into his hand) 
then halting in religion. 1613-80 [see Hatvine vé/. sb. x b). 

Hence Halved (havd), Halving, f//. aajs. 

1619 W. Sctater Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 439 A mangled and 
halfed Decree of God 1641 ‘SmectymNuUs’ Vind. Ansiw. 
vi. 84 This you call a faithlesse and a halved citation. 1815 
J. Gitcnrist Labyrinth Demol. 41 Suited only to halfing 
and crooked thinkers. 1894 IVests. Gaz. 24 Apr. 7/2 After 
a halved match. 

Halve, obs. form of HALF sé. 


Halvelings (hi-vlinz), a/v. (Cf. Havriinc.] 
In half, in two halves. 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 397 The 
horizontal poles are cleft halvelings, and nailed or tied to 
the uprights. 

Halvendeal: see HALFENDEAL. 


Halve-net: see HALF-NET. 


Halver? (hi-va1). Os. exc. dial. Also 7 halfer. 
[f. Have v. +-ER!.] 
1. One who halves ; one who has a half share in 


anything ; a partner. 

1625 Br. Mountacu Aff. Cesar un. v. 141 If your selves 
and such Halfers in opinion, onium horarunt homines. 
1633 Verrier Tieths Swinton in N. & Q. 6th Ser. (1885) 
XI. 366 The inhabitants of Swinton as likewise the lands 
are partly Wholers and partly Halfers to the Churches or 
Parsonages of Wath and Mexborough. avd RuTHERFORD 
Lett. 8 Sep. (1675) 85 Enough to me. .thut Christ will have 
Joy and Sorrow Halfers of the Life of the Saints. a 1787 
J. Brows (IMaddington) Se/. Aer. (1807) 305 Christ is more 
than halver with me in this cleanly cross. 

2. A half-share ; esp. in Aalvers! as an exclama- 
tion claiming half of something found. Cf. IlaLr 
5b. 7 g. 

1517 Aberdeen Burgh Recds. 24 July (Spalding Cl.) Scho 
had ane young swyne in hawfaris betuix hir and Ellene Crip- 
pill. 1816 Scort Aatig. xxiii, Tne beggar exclaimed, like 
a Scotch school-boy when he finds anything, ‘ Nae halvers 
and quarters—hale o’ mine ain, and nane of my neigh- 
bour’s’. 1825 Brock ett.V. C. Gloss.s.v., Ifthe finder be quick 
he exclaims ‘no halfers—findee keepee. losee seekee’. 1887 
S. Cheshive Gloss., []afers .. the ordinary word which is 
used to claim half of any treasure-trove. 

{ Pegge in Anonym. 1v. xlii. (21796) proposes 
halfer as the proper form for havier ‘a castrated 
fallow deer’; whence in Todd and later Dicts. 


Halver2. One who fishes with a halve-nct or 


half-net. 


1812 Sincer Agric. Duntfries 603 The halvers, or persons 
who claim and practise this kind of fishing. 

Halving (ha‘vin), v4/. 56.1 [f. HaLve v.] 

1. The action of the vb. HaLve; division into 
two equal parts; sharing equally. 

¢ 1430 Art Nombryng (E. E. T. 8.) 6 The halfyng of euery 
nombre, 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 41 The often half- 
ing of ages. : 

+b. The rendering of half scrvicc, divided obe- 
dience. Obs. 

1613 Br. Hatt Reeoll. Treat. (1614) 700 Against halving, 
hee will bce served with all the heart. 164z Be. ReyNot.ps 
fsracl’s Petit. 16 To reprove and humble us, for our Hypo- 
crisie and halvings with God. «4 1680 Brooks in Spurgeon 
Treas, Dav. Ps. cxix. 145 God neither loves halting nor 
halving ; he will be served truly and totally. 

2. Carpentry. A method of fitting two pieces of 
limber together by cutting out half the thickness 
of each, so as to Ict them into cach other. 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Halving, a method of 
joining timbers by letting them into each other. It is 
preferable to mortising. 1881 YounGc Every Alan his own 
Alechanic§ 437 //alviug is the simplest mode of performing 
the operation to which the term ‘scarfing’ is applied. 

Halving, vé/. st.2 [f. halve, WaLY(-NeET) + 
-InG}.] Fishing with a half-net. 

19791 Statist. Ace. Scotl., Dumfriessh. 11. 16 (Jam.) A 
second mode of fishing, called haaving or hauling. 1812 
Sincer Agric. Dumfries 604 In halviag, all animosities are 
forgot. 

Halvundele, var. of LLALFENDEAL. 

Halwe, halwy, obs. forms of HaLLow. 

Halwei, var. of HHALEWEI, Ods. 

Haly, var. of HALecy adv. 

Halyard, halliard, haulyard (helyasd, 
hgl-). Maut. Forms: a. 4-5 halier, 5-6 hallyer, 
(5 halyher, halleyr, hayllyer, 6 hellier, 7 har- 
riar). 8. 7-9 hallyard, 7- halliard, halyard, (7 
halli-yard, hallyeard), 8- haulyard. f[orig. 
halier, hallyer, the same as Hauer, f. HALE v. : 
in 17th c. perverted by association with yard.] 

1. A rope or tackle used for raising or lowering 
a sail, yard, spar, or flag. 


HAM. 


1373 /udeuture in Riley Lond. Alem, (1868) 370, 2 haliers, 
2 yerderopes .. 2 shettes. 1495-7 Naval Acc. en. VI, 
(1896) 106 Ropes cald Hawsers, Craneropes, Gynne ropes, 
Haliers, Cartropes. /did. 197 Hallyers for the foresale, 
1592 WvrLey Arvorte 144 Not any helliers end, Hawser, 
booling, but soone he will amend. 1611 Cotor., Guin- 
deresse..the mizen halliards; the rope whereby the mizen 
sayle is hoysed vp. 1612 Denker L/ if bc uot good Wks. 
1873 III. 293 Let goe your Harriars, let goe, amaine louere 
amaine. 1627 Capt. SmitH Seaman's Gram. v. 21 The 
Halyards belong to all masts, for by them we hoise the 
yards to their height. 175: Smottetr Her. Pic. (1779) 1. 
li. 16 From the sprit-sail-yard to the mizen top-sail haul- 
yards. 176z Farconer Shipwr. 1. 13 ‘The bow-lines and 
the hall-yards quickly gone. 1835 Marrvat Fac. Fasth/. 
viii, Clap on, both of you, and get another pull at those 
haulyards. 1867 SmytH Sarlor’s Word-bk., Haltiards, Hat- 
yards, Hanlyards, 1879 Vexnyson Defence of Lucknow i, 
Banner of England. .Shot through the staff or the halyard. 

b. With defining word prefixed: as : 

Crow-foot halyards, lines through a block on the lower 
stay, and bent to the crow-foot on the awning (Hamersly 
Naval Encyct.); peak-halyards, those used on gaffs and 
hooked to the peak ; siguad-halyards, light lines extending 
from the deck to the trucks or gaff-ends, used for hoisting 
signal-flags; throat-halyards, those that are used on gaffs, 
hooked to the jaws, etc. 

19770 Winn in Phil. Trans. LX. 191 The pendant hal- 
liards, which pass over a sheave in the truck, on the 
top-gallant-mast-head. 1833 Marryat 2. Stapte xxviii, A 
tail-block and the studding-sail haulyards. 1836 —A/idsh. 
Easy xvii, Made it fast to the peak halyards and hoisted it up. 

2. altrib., as halyard-block; halyard-rack, a 
wooden framework in which the running part of 
any halyard is kept coiled, so as to be always clear 
for running. 

1833 Marrvat P. Siuple xii, I'M come to an anchor on 
the topsail halyard rack. ¢1860 H. Stuart Scamuau's 
Catech. 75 Yhe mizen cap has a bolt on the after part for 
the peak halyard block. 

Halyer, var. HALLIEr. 

Halymete, Halyvey, obs. 
HALEWEL 

Ham (hem),sé.! Forms: 1 ham(m, hom(m, 
3-4 homme, 3-7 hamme, 5 hame, 5— ham. [OE. 
ham un, homin, str. f. = OHG. hamma, MHG. 
hamme, Ger. dial. hamm, angle of the knee, Du. 
hamme (Kilian) ham ‘ham’; cf. also, with single w, 
ONG. hama, MHG. hame, Flem. hame, ON. hem: 
app. f. an OTeut. *ham-, *hamm- to be crookcd.] 

1. a. ‘What part of the leg at the back of the 


knee ; the hollow or bend ot the knee. 

erx000 Aitrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 160/13 Pofdes, 
hamm. ¢ 1000 Sar. Leeched. 11. 68 Monegum men Ze- 
scrincad his fet tohis homme. /ééd. gebebe pa hamma mid 
pam stan bade. a@ 1225 Ancr. K. 122 Mid hommen iuolden, 
bet is, cneolinde. c12z90 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 360/42 Pe senewes 
in his hamme schronken. 13.. &. £.ddit, P. B. 1541 His 
cnes cachchez to clese and cluchches his hommes. ¢ 1400 
Laufrane's Cirurg. 295 Loke in his hamme, vnder his knee. 
1530 Paiscr. 228/2 Hainte of the legge, jervet., 1581 
Marseck BA, of Notes 921 We must not suppose that he 
doth sit with bended hammes. 1679 Cou/ineiment 31 With 
supple ham, and pliant knee. 1801 Strutt Sforts & Vast. 
im. v. 210 He hangs hy his hams upon a pole. 1831 
Brewster Vat. Magie x. (1833) 254 He broke it to pieces 
by the tendons of his hains. 

b. By extension: The back of the thigh; the 
thigh and buttock collectively. Usually in 77. 

1952 Hutoet, Hamme, femur. 1573-80 Barret Al. H 57 
The vtter part of the thigh, the hamme, famur. 1676 
Hosses /liad (1677) 190 He cannot, without trembling, 
quiet sit; But dances on his hams, and changes hue. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 562 They sit on their hams, with 
their legs and arms disposed in the manner of monkeys. 
1875 F. Haccin Lipfincott’s Mag. XV1. 753/1 Squatting on 
their hams at respectful distance. 

c. In quadrupeds: The back of the hough ; the 
hough. 

1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts (1658) 317 A kinde of Scab 
breeding in the ham, which is the bent of the hough. 1678 
Trans. Crt. Spain 1. 156 ‘Yo cut the hammes of the Mules 
of the Coach. 1735 SomervittE Chase 1. 250 His [a hound’s] 
round Cat Foot, Strait Hams, and wide-»pread Thighs .. 
confess his Speed. 

2. The thigh of a slaughtered animal, uscd for 
food; sfec. that of a hog salted and dried in 
smoke or otherwise; also, the meat so prepared. 

1637-50 Row //ist. Atri: (Wodrow) 324 Mr. Henrie Blyth 
had such antipathie aganis an ham, that no sooner did he 
heare a ham spoken of but he swarfed. 1711 STEELE S/ect. 
No. 148 A Jew eat me uphalf a Hain of Bacon. 1712 Prior 
Extempore Invitation 4 Vf they can dine On bacon-ham, 
and mutton-chine. 1734 W. SNrELGkAVE Guinea § Slave 
Trade 210 Several Westphalia Hams, and a large Sow. 
1775 Romans //ist. Florida 331, 1 purchased sone bear, 
bacon and venison hans of them. 1833 Makrrvat P. Siuple 
xxv, Asmoked mutton ham 1854 Tuackeray Rose & Ring 
xiv, She took out..some slices of ham. 

8. attrib. and Comb.,as ham-pie, -smoker; bam- 
beetle, one of several American beetles whose larvx 
are destructive to hams, esp. Corysetes (Necrobia) 
rufipes, the red-legged ham-beetle; ham- tail, 
2a (horse’s) tail of a rounded shape like a ham. 

1611 Cotcr., eine ‘articre, the garter veine, or hamme 
veine. 1705 Loud. Gaz. No. 4183/4 A... Gelding .. with a 
Ham Vail. 1733 Porr Hor. Sat. 1. i. 46 None deny- . Darty 
his Hain-pie. 1829 ‘I’. Hoox Bank to Barnes 164 Ham- 
smoker, and pork-butcher. 1848 Dickess Dombey vi, “Vhe 
old-established Ham-and- Beef Shop. 

Ham, sé.° local. [OE. ham(m, hone, str. m. 


= OFris. ham, hem, him, N¥ris.hamm, E¥ris.ham, 


ff. HALEMOrE, 


HAM. 


hamm a pasture or meadow enclosed with a ditch, 
LGer. Aamm pieee of enelosed land (on the Khine, 
‘“meadow’); WFlem, 4am meadow, in Kilian 
hamme, ham ‘ pratum, paseuum’; a word eonfined 
on the continent to the Frisian and Lower Saxon 
area, Where its speeific application varies as in 
England.] A plot of pasture gronnd; in some 
places esp. meadow-land; in others spec. an en- 
elosed plot, a close. Found in OE., and still in 
local use in the south; in some places surviving 


only as the name of a particular pieee of ground, 

901-9 Charter of Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. V. 166 Danon 
on gerihte to Scealdameres hamme. ?¢1000 /éid. V. 383 
Da hammas 6a der nid rilite togehyriap. 1617 MinsHeu 
Ductor, \ Hamme or a little plot of ground growing by the 
riuers or Thames side, commonly crooked, and beset with 
inany willow trees or osiers. ¢ 1630 Rispon Surv, Devon 
(1810) 6 Between the North and the South Hams (for that 
is the ancient name there lieth a chain of hills, 1702 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3838/4 The said Fair will be kept..upon a Place 
..called the Ham. 1796 W. Marsuart Mest Engl. 1. 33 
The forests [would] be converted, hy degrees, into common 
pastures, or hams. 1880 Witttams Rights of Common 91 
Within these two meadows were several hams or home closes 
of meadow. 1881 Uitackmore Chrtstowell iv, The sheep- 
wash corner in the lower ham. 

Ham, 54.3) The OE. Adm Home, which, in 
eomposition, has been shortened to fam, as in 
Llampstead, Hampton (:—Himtiin , Oakham, 
Lewisham, ete., and, in this form, is sometimes 
used by historical writers in the sense ‘town, 
village, or manor’ of the Old English period. 

1864 1. Taviox Words & Places (1882) 82 In the Anglo- 
Saxon churters we frequeutly find this suffix (ham) united 
with the names of families, never with those of individuals. 
1872 LW. Ropertson //ist, Zss. 118 A separate homestead 
apart from the ham of the vill. 1874 Green Short Hist. 3 
The home or ‘ham’ of the Billings would he Billingham. 

+ Ham, v. O6s. rare. [f. Ham 562] = Has 
STRING v. 

1618 Crt. §& Times Fas. [ (1849) II. 114 The hailiffs as- 
saulted him in his coach, hanuned his horses, and threatened 
no less unto himself. 

Ham, obs. var. am (see BE v.); obs. f. Home. 


Hamac, hamaca, ete., obs. ff. Hasmock. 

Hamacratic (hemakretik), a. [f. Gr. dpa 
together + xparos rule + -1c.]_ Pertaining vo govern- 
ment based on mutual aetion. 


1838 F. Lieser Political Ethics i. cxxviii. 1. 414 More of 
a hamacratic character. 

Hamadryad \hemadrsitd). Pl. -ads: also 
in Lat. form hamadryades (-adiz). f[ad. L. 
Llamadryas, a, Gr. ‘Apadpuas, chiefly in pl. //amd- 
dryad-es, ‘ApaSpudd-es wood-nymphs, f.dpa together 
with + Spus tree.] 

L Gr. and Lat. .ythol, A wood-nymph fabled 
to live and die with the tree which she inhabited. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Axnt.’s T. 2070 In whiche they woneden 
in reste and pees Nymphus, ffawnes, and Amadrides 
[v.7r. amadries, Amadryes]. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 33 
With suche, as Amadriades Were cleped wodemaidens tho. 
1590 Spenser /. Q, 1, vi. 18 The wocddy nymphes, faire 
Hamadryades,..And all the troupe of light-foot Naiades. 
1664 Evetys S3/za Concl. § 13 (R.) The fittest sacrifice for 
the royal oaks, and their hamadryads. 1769 JoHNSoN Left. 
to Mrs. Thrale 14 Aug., Nothing has deterred these au- 
dacious aldermen from violating the hamadryads of George 
Lane. 1873 Lowett Among my Bhs. Ser. un. 166, | am 
not sure that the tree was a gainer when the hamadryad 
flitted and left it nothing but ship-timber. 

trausf, 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 357 An innocent 
frolic with this gay assembly of hamadryades [Indian girls]. 

2. Zool. a. A large, very venomous, hooded 
serpent of India (Aaja hamadryas, or Hamadryas 
(Ophiophagus) elaps’, allied to the eobra. 

1863 Woop /i/ustr, Nat. Hist. 111. 140 The Serpent- 
eating Hamadryas..feeds almost wholly on reptiles. 1894 
Daily News 4 June 7 ‘5 When the Zoological Gardens were 
first opened, a hamadryad, imported with a selection of 
cohras, ate up fifty pounds’ worth of the latter hefore its 
Nature was discovered. 

b. A large baboon of Abyssinia (Cyzocephalus 
hamadryas. 

1894 Datly News 6 Dec. 5’3 Four hamadryads are now 
the sight of the day at the Jardin d’Acclimatation in 
Paris.. M. Milne-Edwards gives the hamadryad a high 
character for intellect. 

Hamal: see Hamar. 


Hamald, hamelt, hamel (hém’ld, -'It, -'1), 
a. (sb.) Sc. Forms: 5 hameholde, 6 hamald, 
hammald, hamhald, 6-7 haim.e)hald, haym- 
hald(e, 5-9 hamelt, -eil, -el, -il, 9 hamilt. [A 
deriv. of ame Hom, app. akin to ON. hezmoll, 
hetmull, heimill homely, domestie, household-.] 

Belonging to home,domestic; home-grown,home- 
made; homely, vernacular ; unpolished. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 13843 Hethynge es hame holde, vse 
it who so wille. 1513 Doucias -#neis 1, ii. 27 Cariand to 
Italy Thair vincust hammald goddis. 1597 SKENE De Verd, 
Sign. s.v. Haimbaldarf, Hamhald lint, or haimhald hemp, 
is that quhilk growis at haime. 1722 Ramsay Three 
Bonnets w, Thus I ha’e sung in hamelt rhyme. a 1774 
Fercusson Poems (1789) II. 24 (Jam.) To chaunt their 
hameil lays. 1805 J. Nicot Poems 1. 93 (Jam.) Lo send 
some hamnelt, rustic lays. 1809 7. Skinner's Alisc. Poet. 
179 Critic, or hard, or hamil kine, Or high degree. 1832-53 
Whistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. 11. 5 Auld hamilt cheer. 
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+B. sh. An phr. dorgh of hatmhald (Old Se. 

Law), a pledge exacted trom a seller of an artiele 
that it is home produce. Oés. 

¢1400 Burrow Lawes c. 128. § 1 Na man sall buy any 
thing within hurgh, without the seller finde him sufficient 
borgh of haymhalde. ¢ 1575 Batrour Practicks (1754) 210 
Except the sellar find him ane sufficient pledve thairanent, 
and borgh of hamehald. 1609 Skene Ree. Way. 15. 

Menee + Hamald, haimhald v. (Old Sc. Law), 
to prove (something withholden or elaimed by 
another) to be one’s own property. QOds. 

¢1575 Batrour Practicks ek 523 The persewar sall 
hame-hald, and with him away have, the said beist or 
cattel, 1609 SKkeENE tr. Quon. Attach. c. 10 §6 The chal- 
lenger sall haymhalde [vedet Aaymaldare] that thing, as 
his awin. ; 
Hamarchy (hemiki). 
+-apxia rule.) See quot.) 

1838 F. Lieser Political Ethics u. cxxviii. I. 411 Hlamar- 
chy..is that polity which has an organism..in which a 
thousand distinct parts have their independent action, yet 
are by the general organism united into one. .living system. 
Hamart, Se. form of Homewarp. 


Hamartiology (hamia:tigl6dzi). Theol. [mod. 
f. Gr. dpapvia sin+-Locy.] The doetrine of sin ; 
that part of theology which treats of sin. 

1875 Licutroot Comm. Col. (ed. 2)119 ‘The hamartiology 
of the Old Testament has its counterpart in the soleriology 
of the New, 1879 Farrar Sf. Pan! 11. 195 Righteousness 
and sin, soteriology and hamartiology, are the fundainental 
thoughts in St. Paul's theological system, 

Hence Hamartio‘logist. 

1890 Microcosm (N.Y.) Mar., Scientific and scriptural 
hamartiologists. 

Hamate (ha-ma), a. [ad. L. Admat-us fur- 
nished with or shaped like a hook, f. Aam-ts hook : 
see -ATE*.} T-urnished with hooks, or having the 
shape of a hook; hooked. (Chiefly in a?. //1s/.) 

1744 Berketry Siris $227 To explain cohesion by hamate 
atoms is accounted ignotum per ignotins. 1854 WoopwaKxv 
Mollusca (1856) 108 Vceth single, hamate. 

Hamated (héi-meltéd,, a. [f.as pree.] =pree. 

1697 Phil. Trans. X1X. 685 Sinall hamated or crooked 
Prickles. 1704 Swirt Alech. Operat. Spiri? Misc. (1711) 
294 Nothing less than a violent Ileat can disentangle these 

reatures fron their hamated Station of Life. 

+ Hambargh. Oés. or dia/. Forms: 5 ham- 
berwe, -burwe, 8-g howmbark. [f. [l\me2 
+ OE. -beorz, -berz = gebeorz proteetion: ef. héa- 


[f. Gr. apa together 


| fod-bcorg helmet, Aealsbeorg hauberk, gorget. The 


elements are the same as in the synonymous 
Barcuam, (derhom, brecham, barkum).] The collar 
of a draught horse; a bargham or brecham. 

13.. Gloss W. de Bibles. MS. Arundel 220 If. 302 (Way 
Promp. Parv, 33) Les cous de chiuaus portunt esteles 
(gloss hames, 7S. PAil?. hamberwes\ Coleres de quyr 
(gloss beruhames. 14.. Foc. in Wr.-Wileker 580/23 
Epyphium,an hamborwe. /éidd. 12 Epifinm, an ham- 
burwe. ¢1746 J. Cottier (Tim Bobbin) Lanc, Dial. Wks. 
(1862) 52 Ilis wig..on lee like o howmbark on his shilders. 

Henee + Ha‘mbargh v. /vans., to put a collar on. 

14.. Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 580/24 £fyphio, to hamburwe. 

Hamber, hambir, obs. ff. Hammer. 

Hamber, obs. form of AMBER sd.7 

31481 Caxton Reynard (Arh.) 14 Vij hamber barelis ful. 

Hamber-line (he mba: lain). 2Vau/.  {corr. 
of Hamburgh.) (See quot. 1867.) 

1853 Sir H. Dovcias Ailit. Bridgrs (ed. 3) 109, 2 skeins 
of hamber line, to Iash the planks to the outside cables. 
1867 SmytH Satlor’s Word-bk., Hamber, or Llambro' line, 
small line used for seizings, lashings, etc. 

Hamble, z. Oés. exe. dial. Forms: 1 hame- 
lian, (3 fa. pple. heomelede , 4 hameled, ham- 
led, 7-9 hamble, hamel, 9 hammel. [OE. 
hamelian to mutilate=xOHG. hamalin, MHG. 
hameln, ON. hamla to maim, mutiiate; from an 
adj. appearing in OHG. as kama] maimed, muti- 
lated, whenee mod.G. 4amme/ a castrated sheep. ] 

l. trans. To mutilate, maim; to eut short, dock ; 
spec. to cut off the balls of the feet of (dogs) so as 
to render them unfit for hunting. 

(Erroneously taken in 17th and 18th c. as= Hamstring.) 

a 1050 O, £. Chron. an. 1036 Sume hi man blende, suine 
man hamelode. ¢ 1205 Lay, 11206 He heomelede pa reven, 
nalde he mzenne hi-lefuen. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus 11. 915 
(964) Algate a fot is hameled of by sorwe. ¢1394 P. PZ. 
Crede 300 Hosen in harde weder y-hamled hy pe ancle. 
1607 CoweLt /nterpr., Hameling of dogges, or hambling, is 
all one with the expeditating of dogges. 1616 BULLOKaAR 
Engl. Expos., Hameled, cut off, abared (obs.). [1727-51 
Cuamsers Cycl, Hameting, or Ham-stringing, the act of 
cutting the great tendon, vulgarly called the Aazm-string.} 

2. intr. To walk Jame. dial. 

1828 Craven Dial., Hamel, to walk lame. 1863 Mrs. 
Toocoop Yorksk. Dial., Hamlin, walking lame. 

Henee + Hamble-shanked a., maimed or lame 
in the leg. 

1661 K. W. Conf Charact., Informer (180) 47 A club- 
footed, hamhleshanckt..hircocerous. 

Hamblet, obs. form of HaMLet. 

Hamburg, -burgh (he'mbzig, 
[Hamburg a city of North Germany.] 

1. (Also Hamburg grape) Name of a blaek variety 
of the grape, of German origin, which is speeially 
adapted to hothouse eultivation, 

1838 Penny Cycl, X. s00/2 Grapes .. The following are 


-bird). 


HAMESUCKEN. 


suitable for a vinery:—Dlack Frontignan, lack Prince, 
Black Hamburg. 1892 Barnon Vines 4 Vine Cult. (ed. 3) 
139 The Black Hamburgh Grape is stated to have been 
imported from Hamburgh in the early part of the last 
century hy Mr. John Warner .. Hence it became known as 
Warner's Black Hamburgh, i. ¢. Mr. Warner's Black Grape 
from Ilamburgh..The best known {of its German names, 
are] ‘Vrollinger, and Frankenthaler, which, of late years, 
has been much adopted in this country by some as synony- 
mous with [lack Hanihurgh, hy others as representing a 
larger anc coarser variety. 

2. Name of a small varicty of the domestie fowl. 

1857 Chambers’ Inform, People 1. 647/2 True-bred Iiam- 
burgs never shew any inclination to sit..Vhe Hamhurgs 
are very timid, shy fowls, and easily distressed. 1885 
“‘VEGETMFIER in /encyel. Brit, XIX. 645/1 ‘The Hamburghs, 
crroncously so called from a name given thein in the classi- 
fication adopted at the early Birmingham shows, are chiefly 
breeds of English origin. ; 

+ Hame !, 04s. Forms: 1 ham, (in eomb.) 
-hama, -homa (5 haum), 4-6 hame. [OEF. 
-hama = OS. OHG. -famo in eomb. ‘covering, 
garment’, MIG. -hame, -ham; also ON. hams, 
(Da. am snake’s slough, cf. Zames in quot. 13.. -] 
A eovering, ¢sf. a natural eovering, integument ; 
skin, membrane, slough of a serpent). 

Beownlf (Z.) x570 Vil eal Surh-wod fagne flasc-hoinan. 
c1o0co Voc, in Wr.Wilcker 276 23 Camis, ham, 13.. 
RK. Als, (Laud MS. 385) Neptenahus. .takep hym hames of 
dragon. fd. 391 Offe he cast his dragons hame, c 1440 
Promp. Parv.224]2 Uame, thyn skynne of an eye, or oper 
lyke, membranula. c1g4go Carcrave Life St. Nath in. 1142 
All pis ilk tyme per was a hame Of blyndenes be-for pis 
ermytes yze. 1544 Pnaer Negi. Lyfe (1553) Cvj a, An 
Adders hame sodden in wine. 1546 — G&. CAildr.x.5 The 
hame or skynne of an adder or a snuke, that she casteth, 

Hame? (heim). Also 6 haame, haume, § 
dial. hawm, 9 heam, dia/, haam, Sc. haim. {Not 
known before 1300. Corresponds to MDu. ame, 
haem, MING, dial. hame, Du. faam, LG. Westph. 
ham: perh. from an OTeut. root */am- to hold 
against, hinder.} Eaeh of two eurved pieces of 
wood or metal placed over, fastened to, or forming, 
the collar of a draught horse. 

1303 R. Bruxsxe //andl. Synne 11496 3yt wyl pey neuer 
shryue here shame, So are bey bounde yn pe fendes hame. 
13 [see Hawuarcn]. 1483 Cath. Angl. 172/2 A Hame of 
a horse. 1g01 Dovetas Pal. fon. 1, 425 Euyr_hamis 
conuenient for sic note, And raw silk hrechamis ouir thair 
halsis hingis. 1577 [2. Goour Meresbach's ff usb. 1, (1586) 
11b, Collers, Bridle reynes, Headstalles. Hlaames. 16121 
Corer., Attelies, the haumes of a draught horses collar; 
the two flat sticks that incompasse it. 1616 Surru & 
Maru. Country Farme 538 Horses with open collars, and 
large hames, 1794 W. Fecton Carriuges(1801) 11. 146 The 
Heams are the two irons made to fix round the neck collar. 
1883 J. P. Groves From Cadet to Captain xxii. 22 ; Harness- 
ing..Nellie’s ponies. .he managed to get the hames upside 
down, with the kidney-links on the top of the collars. 

b. atrié. and Comé., as hame-loop, - maker, 
Strap, -lerrel, -lug. 

1794 W. Fe.ton Carriages (1801) IT. 139 The Ileam- Tugs 
.. are riveled to the heam-loops. 1826 Sporting Mug. 
XVHEIL. 393 A pole-chain may be unhooked, or a hame 
strap get loose. 

ame, obs. and Sc. f. Home; obs. f. Ham, 
Havuvm ; var. Hem Ods., them. 

Hameil: see Hascp. 
+Hamel. Oés. exe. dia/, Also hamell, -il. 
[a. OF. Zame/ (13th e. in Littré), mod. F. fameaz, 
med.L. hamellum), dim. of *ham (Picard ham, 
hem), a. WGer. haim village, dwelling, llome.} 
= HAMLET. 
e1514 Exam, Cokcye More in Chetham Mise. (1856) 
II. 7 How feere the town or hamell of Aynsworth extends. 
1523 Fitzners. Suv. xv. (1539) 33 No townschyppe nor 
hamell. 1708 Termes de da Ley 390 Hamlet, Hamel, or 
Hampsel are diminutives of //am, which signifies an 
Hahitation. ¢1746 J. Cottier (Tim Bobbin) Lance. Dial. 
Wks, (1862) p. xxxvn, They look'nt on im as th’ Hammil- 
Scoance. 1885 Cheshire Gloss., Hamil Scone, the light of 
the village or hamlet. 

Hamel, variant of HamMatp, HAMBLE. 
Hamelet, Hamelt: see HaMLet, HAMALD. 

+ Hamel-tree. Oés. or dial. (See quot.) 

1740 [W. Ettis a), Lond. Mag. 386 That cross Piece of 
Wood, to which the Wheel-horses in a Coach are fasten’d, 
which I calla Hamel-tree. 

Hamely, Se. form of IlomeEty. 

Hamer, Hamester, obs. ffi. HAMMER, -STER. 

Hamesucken, t-soken (h/imsvk'n). Old 
Eng. and Sc. Law. Forms: 1 hémsécn, 3 ham- 
sokne, 4 hamsokene, homsokne; //2s/. 7-9 
hamsoken, homesoken; ‘S¢. 7 haimsuckin, 
-suken, 8 -sucken, 7- hamesucken. [OE.. f. 
ham home, dwelling + séen fem., seeking, visiting, 
attaek, assault, ON. sé4vz attaek.] : 

1. The erime of assaulting a person in his own 
honse or dwelling-plaee. Now only in Scotch Law. 

aroco Laws of Edmund 1. c. 3 Be mund-hrice and he 
ham-socnum. ¢1030 Laws of Cnut u.c. 62 (63) Gif hwa 
ham-socne gewyrce Zebete pet mid fif pundan. ¢ 1250 
Bracron De, Leg. Ang. ut. it. xxiii. (Rolls) 11. 464 Ham- 
sokne, que dicitur invasio domus contra pacem domini regis. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 11. 95 Hamsokene oper Ham- 
fare, a rese i-made in hous. ¢1575 Batrour Practicks (1754) 
341 Na man may challenge ane uther of hamesucken, bot 
for assailzeinz him at his awin proper house and dwelling- 
place. 1753 Stewart's Trial 123 In the crime of hamesucken, 


HAMFARE. 


he and his accomplices might be all equally principals. 1773 
Erskine /tst. Law Scott, 719 Haimesucken..is the crime 
of beating or assaulting a person within hisown house. 1827 
Scott Frul. |. 37 Half a dozen Selkirk processes, among 
others one which savours of Hamesucken. : 

2. A franchise of holding pleas of this offence and 
receiving the penalties imposed on the offender ; 
also the penalty or mulct itself. (By English legal 
antiquaties variously misunderstood and crrone- 
ously explained.) 

1020 Charter of Cnutin Earle Land Charlers (1888) 233 

wt he beo his saca and socne wyrde and grid bryces, and 

am socne and forstealies and infangenes peofes. 1250 
Glass. Law Terms in Rel. Ant. 1. 33 Hamsokne, quite de 
entrer en autri ostel A force. cx2g0 FLetat. xlvii. § 1811647) 
63 Hamsokne (signat)} quietantiam misericordia tntrusionis 
in alienam domum vi & injuste. 1579 Rastet Expos. diff. 
Words 132 Home soken (or hame soken), that is, to bee 
quite of ainerciamenis for entring into bouses violently and 
without licence, and contrary to the peace of the king. 
And that you holde plea of such trespas-e done in your 
Court, and in your lande. 1717 Blount's Law Dict. (ed. 3), 
Homcesoken, Hamsoken..the Privilege or Freedom which 
every Man hath in his House; and he who invades that 
Freedom is properly said facere Homesoken, This I take 
to be what we now call Burglary. Ibid. It is also taken 
for an Impunity to those who commit this crime. 1769 

BLACKSTONE Comm. IV. xvi. 223 Burglary, or nocturnal 
housebreaking..which by an antient law was called hame- 
secken, as it is in Scotland to this day. 1861 Ruey Lréer 
Albus Gloss. 326 Hampsokne, literally House- protection, 
i.e. the protection from assault afforded by a man's house. 

+t Hamfare. O/d Law. Obs. [OE type *hdm- 
Jaru,\. hém, home, dwelling + favu going, passage, 

expedition.] = HAsIESUCKEN f. 

43135 Laws /fen, [, c. 80 § 11 Hamsocna est, vel hamfare, 
si quis premeditate ad domum eat..et ibi eum invadat, si 
die vel nocte hoc faciat. 1387 [see Hamesucken]. 1610 
Hotanp Camden's Brit. 1. 223. 1670 Buount Law Dict., 
Manfare. 1717 lbid. (ed. 3) s. v., | rather think that //amm- 
fare,.isa Breach of the Peace in a House. 

Hamhald, obs. form of Hamacp. 

Hamiform (hé'miffim), a. [f. L. Admmus 
hook : see -ForM.] Hook-shaped. 

«1849 Maunoer cited in Worc. (1860). 

Hamil, hamilt : see Hamaup. 

Hamillet, obs. form of HAMLer. 

Hamiltonian (hemilté“niin), a. (s6.)  [f. 
the surname //ami/fon +-1an.} A. adj. a. Per- 
taining to James Hamilton (1769-1831), or to his 
system of teaching languages. b. Pertaining to 
the Scottish philosopher and logician, Sir William 
Hamilton (1788-1856). ¢. Pertaining to or in- 
vented by the Irish mathematician, Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton (1803-63), as /famsltcnian 
equation, function, operator. QA. Pertaining to or 
holding the doctrines of the American statesman, 
Alexander llamilton, a leader of the lederalist 
party (1757-1804). B. sd. A follower of any of 
the above. 

1826 Syn, Smitu Iks. (1869) 531 We would have Hamil. 
tonian keys to all these books. 1858 S. A. Aitinonr Dice. 
Eng. Lit. 1.755 Lamilton, James, ‘author of the Hamil- 
tonmian system’, excited much attention in the learned world 
by his publications .. of interlinear English translations of 
books in various languages. 1864 Bowen Logic viii. 228 
theading) ‘The Hamiltonian Doctrine of Syllogisms. /6id. 
252 Under the Hamiltonian doctrine of eight fundamental 
Judgments, we have five hundred and twelve conceivable 
Moods. 1879 H. Aoaus Gadlatin 174 1Cent.) Laying en- 
tirely aside the general proposition that the Hamiltonian 
Federalists considered a national debt as in itself a desirable 
institution, 

Hamiltonism (hemiltoniz'm). 
+-1sM.J] The doctrine or 
William Hamilton (see prec. b 

3867 Mitt. £xam, Hamiltoniii. (ed 3) 37 This is Kantism, 
but itis not Hamiltonism. 

Hamirostrate (héimirg'strét), a. [f. L. hans 
hook + rostr-m beak: sce -aTE*.] Having a 
hooked beak. In mod. Dicts, 

Hamite (he moit), 54.1 and a. Also 7-9 
Chamite,9 Khamite. [f. //am (formerly spelt 
Cham, Heb. Of, Gr. Xap, L. Cham), name of 
the second son of Noah (Gen. vi. 10) + -ITE.] 

A. sh. +1. A follower of Ham: used as a 
term of obloquy. (Cf. Gen. ix. 22-25.) Ods. rare. 
3645 Pacirt /eresiogr. (1647) 57 Terming..us..Balamites, 
Channites, Cainites. 

2. A descendant of Ham; a person belonging to 
one of the nations or tribcs supposed to be 
descended from Ham (cf. Gen, ix. 18, 19), viz. 
the Egyptians and other African races, 

1854 C. C. J. Bunsen Chr. & Mankind IV. (title) The 
Asiatte origin of the Khamites or K:gyptians. 1860 R. S. 
Poot.e in Dict. Bible I. 742 Egypt may have been the first 
settlement of the Hamites whence colonies went fortb. 

B. adj. = Hamitic (see below). 

3842 Pricnarn Nat. Hist. Man 144 The Phoenicians or 
Canaanites, both being Chamite, and not Shemite, nations. 
1871 P. Situ Anc. Hist. East 6 The Hamite Race eis 
located tn Africa and South Arabia. 

Hence Hamitio (hémi-tik) a., belonging to the 
Hamites; esp. applied to a group of African 
languages, comprising the ancient Egyptian, and 
the a Galla, and allied extant’ languages. 

on. V. 


[f. as prec. 
yee of Sir 
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Hamitism (hz'mitiz’m), the fact of being a 
Hamite. 

1844 G. S. Fazer Light Diss. (1845) 11.273 Of Hammitic 
Origin. 1854 C. C. J. Bunsen Chr. & Mankind II. 183 
Channitism, or ante-Historical Semitism. /ééd., The Chamitic 
deposit in Egypt. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. 215 ‘he Egyp- 
tian language belongs then toa Chamitic family. 1862 J. é. 
Surrparo Fudd Rome iii. 116 Considering Hamitism as 
nothing more than a special form of Semitism, and altogetber 
unconnected with the Turanian family. 1877 Dawson Orig. 
World xii. 260 the Semitic and Hamitic mythologies are 
derived from the primeval cherubic worship of Eden. 

Hamite (hé'mait), 54.4 [ad. mod.L. generic 
name /famites, {. ham-us hook ; see -ITe.] A fossil 
cephalopod having a shell of a hooked shape. 

3832 De ta Becne Geol, Man. (ed. 2) 265 The hard black 
limestone (containing an abundance of Scaphites, Hamites, 
Turrilites, and other fossils), 1847 AnsteD Anc. World x. 
244 A hooked shell..called a Hamite. 


+ Ha‘mkin. 0s. [?f. Ham sd.!] (See quot.) 

1636 Buttoxar Lngl. Expos., f/amkin, a pudding made 
vpon the bones of a shoulder of mutton, all the flesh being 
first taken off. (Soin Cockeram, Grount]. 

Hamlet (hzmlét). Also 4 hamelat. hamillet, 
4-6 hamelett/e, 4-7 hamelet, 6 hamlette, 7 
hamblet. [a. OF. hamelet, in AFr. also hamelete, 
hamlette, (med.L. hameletum, -letta), secondary 
dim. of Aame/: see Hamen.] A group of houses 
or small village in the country; esp. a village 
without a church, included in the parish belonging 
to another village or a town. (In some of the 
United States, the official designation of an incor- 
porated place smaller than a village.) 

¢1330 R. Brunner Chron. (1810) 310 be fote men ilk a flok, 
A pouere hamlete toke, be castelle Karelauerok. /éid. 340 
Ile died at a hamelette, men calle it Burgh bisandes. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 172/2 A Hamelett, vl/uda. 1546 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 222 W? vij lytule hamlettes therto belonging. 
1604 View of Fraunce Cb, One hundred thirtie two 
thousand of Parish Churches, Hamlets, and Villages of all 
sorts. 1675 Ocitsy “rir. Introd. 3 The Hamlets of the 
‘Tower made up 2 Regiments. 1750 Grav Elegy iv, The 
rude forefathers of tbe hamlet sleep. 1820 Scott A/ovast. 
i, A small village or hamlet, where .. some thirty or forty 
families dwelt together. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comma. 11. 
11. xlviii. 247 Ohio. .divides her municipal corporations into 
(2) cities (4) villages. .and (¢) hamlets, incorporated places 
with less than 200 inhabitants. 

attrib. 1641 Commons Fruits. 11. 262 For the Hamlet 
Men, it was Harvest-time. 1879 Jerrerins Wild Life om 
S. Co. 123 The thatcher, the inost important perhaps cf the 
hamlet craftsmen. . 

b. /ransf. The people of ahamlet. (foeszc.) 

1726-46 THomson JI fnter 422 Hamlets sleeping in the 
dead of night. 1850 Tenxvson Jn Alem. x, Where the 
knecling hamlet drains The chalice of the grapes of God. 

Hence Hamleted a., located in a hamlet. 
Hamletee'r, au inhabitant of a hamlet. Ha-m- 
letize v. U.S., to incorporate as a hamlet; hence 
Hamletiza tion. 

1627-77 Feituam Resolves 11. xlix. 256 Hamletted in 
some untravelled village of the duller County, 1825 T. 
Ckomwett ¢fist. Cotchester 102 Overcoming a feeble 
opposition from the Tower Iamisleteers. 1876 T. Harpy 
“Lthelberta (1890) 283 Going back to give the rudiments of 
education to remote hamleteers. 1893 Dispatch (Columbus) 
? Feb., ‘the comroversy concerning the hamletizing of 
dullitt Park.. /é2¢., Annexation, not hamletization, should 
occur. 


Hamloun, in Gaw. and Gr. Ant., error for 
hautloun, FIAVELON v. 

Hamly, -nes, obs. north. ff. Homevy, -tNEss. 

Hamlynge, obs. form of AMBLING. 

e440 Eng. Cong. ret. (FE. E.T.S.) 89 Vnneth he wolde 
ryde any hamlynge hors but mych trottynge hors. 

Hammack, hammacoe, ete.: see Hammock. 

| Hammal, hummanul (haina'l). Also 8-9 
hamaul, ghamal, khamal, [Arab. Js sammal 
porter, f. Aavzala to carry.) A Turkish or Ouiental 
porter; in Western India. a palanquin-bearer. 

1766 Grose Voy. £2. (ud. (0772) 1. 120 1Y.s.v. Hranmant) 
The Hamauls or porters, who make a livelihood of carrying 
g00ds to and from the warehouses. 1839 Miss Parpoe 
Beauties of Besph. 38 Stunf.: Were the Legals deposit 
the heavy bale. 1845 Srocgveter Mundbs. Brit. India 
(1854) 93 The palankeen-bearers (called hainmals at Bombay). 
1878 H. M.Stancuy Dark Cond. 1. i. 37 Hamals, bearing 
clove and cinamon bags. 

Hammald, obs. form of Hamatn. 


| Hammam,hummaum(hzmi-m). Also 7- 
hamam ; and see Hummus. [Arab. ,l2a ham- 


mam bath.) An Oriental bathing establishment, 
a Turkish bath. 

1625 Purcuas Prlerims I. ix. 1419 (Stanf.), I went to the 
Hammam. 1704 J. Prms Acc. Aohammetans 47 Vhey 
have many Hainmams or Wasli-houses to batb themselves 
in, 1820 I. S. Hucurs 7rav. Sicily I. vi. 174 (Stanf.) We 
proceeded to the public hummaum, or Turkish bath. 1832 
Gett Pomperana |, vi. 87 The first chamber of an oriental 
famam, 1844 Mem. Babylonian P'cess 11. 33 ‘here. she 
is free from the jealous espionage of her lord, which stops 
at the hainmam‘s threshhold. 

Hammed (hemd), a. [f. Iam 56.1 + -Ep 2] 
Having hams; usually in comb., as Cat-HAMMED, 
SJickle-hammed, 

x7tx Lond. Gaz. No. 4808/4 Stolen or stray’d..a bay 
Geiding. .fickle hamm d. 

Hammel, variant of HamBLe. 


HAMMER. 


Hammer (he'men), 14, Forms: 1 hamor, 1-3 
homer, 1-5 hamer, 4 hamyr, 4-5 hamur, 5 
hamere, hamour(e, -owre, 6 Sc, hemmir, 6~ 
hammer. 8. 5 hambir, -yr, 5-7 hamber. 
[Common Teatonic: OE. hamor, -er, homer = 
OS. damur (MDu., Du. Aamer), OHG. hamar 
(Ger. hammer), ON. hamarr. The Norse sense 
‘crag’, and possible relationship to Slav. kamy, 
Russ. amen? stone, have suggested that the word 
originally meant ‘stone weapon ’.] 

1. Aninstrument having a hard solid head, usually 
of metal, set transversely to the handle, used for 
beating, breaking, driving nails, etc. Hence, a 
machine in which a heavy block of metal is used 
for the same purpose (see STEAM-HAMMER, TILT- 
HAMMER, TRIP-HAMMER). 

Knight of the hanuner, a blacksmith or hammerman. 
Throwing the hammer, an atbletic contest, consisting in 
throwing a beavy hammer as far as possible 

a1000 Juliana 237 Carcernes duru..homra zeweorc. 
€1000 Ags. Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 272 36 Maéleus, hamer. 
¢ 1050 /bid, 182/23 Porticulus, hamor. a1225 Ancr. R. 284 
Wultu pet God nabbe no fur in his smidde—ne belies—ne 
homeres? ¢1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 1164 As hys 
brotbres hamers ronge Vpon hys Anuelet vp and doon. 1413 
Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxx. 78 Witbouten strook of 
hamour, ¢1440 Promp, Parv, 225/1 Hamur (v. rr. hambyr, 
hamowre), »allens. 1528 in Rye Cromer (1889) 55 Withe 
too grett yerne hambers, 1555 Epen Decades 161 Such 
maces and hammers as are vsed in the warres. 1606 Suaks. 
Ant, § Cl. v, ii, 210 Mechanicke Slaues With greazie 
Aprons, Ruies, and Hammers. 1717 De For Mem. Ch. 
Scotl, ut. 38 He that has a Nail to drive, will not want a 
Ilammer. 1851 D. Witson Pred. Ann. (1863) I. 11. ii. 359 
The perforated oblong stoue fora bammer. 1851 RtcHarp- 
son Geol. 473 (Those] known hy the name of Sedgwick's, 
and by that ofDe ta Beche’s geological hammer. /6/d. 474 
Mineralogical hammers of various forms. 1859 A xtobjog. 
Beggar boy 4 Vhe marriage was celebrated in a commen 
lodging house in Gretna Green. I believe the ceremony 
was performed by a knight of the hammer. 

b. fy. A person or agency that smites, beats 
down, or crushes, as with blows of ahammer. Cf. 
L. malleus, O.F. martel. 

(1308 /uscr. on tomb of Edw. I, in Westin. Abbey, Edvar- 
dus Primus: Scotorum Malleus: Hicest: meccvin: Pactum 
serva.] 1382 Wycuir Jer. 1. 23 Hou to-broke and to-brosid 
is the hamer of al erthe? 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls. V1. 
43 Saladinus .. be strong hamer of Cristen men. 1614 
SYLVESTER Bethulia's Rescue w.30 Let my victorious hand 
Be scourge and haminer of this Heathen Band. 1655 Futter 
Ch. {fist wr. xiv. $14 As malleus Scotorum, the hammer 
or inauler of the Scots, is written on tbe tomb of King 
Edward the First in Westminster; facxs Scotorum, the 
anvil of the Scots night as properly be written on the 
monument (had he any) of Edward the Second. 3674 
Hickman Quinguart, [/ist. Epist. (ed. 2) Aivb, St. Austin 
(the hammer of Pelagianism), 1679 J. Goopman Fevtt, 
Pardoned i. i, (1713) 154 Broken by the hammer of afilic- 
tion. 1873 Eortn Tuomrson //ist, Ang xxviii. & 5 ‘Thomas 
Cromwell..has been called ‘the Hammer of the Monks’. 

2. In various specific senses or uses: 

a. A lever with a hard head arranged so as to 
strike a bell, as in a clock. 

3546 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 26 Item, for 
shotynge on hammer and a sprynge. 1601 CoRNWALLYES 
Ess. xi, A Clocke, whose hammer was stricken by an Sinage 
like a Man, 1864 Sxrat Uhland’s Porms 319 Within the 
gray church-tower The hammer strikes the midnight hour. 
1872 Ectacomar Ch, Bells Devon i, 22 At Exeter. .each 
bell has a sort of clock haminer striking on the outside. 


+b. The knocker of a door. Oés. 

1585 Hicins tr. Junius Nomenct, 214/2 Cornix..the ring 
or iron hammer wherewith we knocke at the doore. 1592 
Percivaty Sp. Dict., Alddua de puerta, the ring or hamer 
of adoore. 1625-6 Puxrcnas /*?/grims it. 1661 They neuer 
knock at the Gate (for there is no Ring or Hammer). 1627 
Lisander & Cal, vi, 104 Vhey heard againe great knocking 
at the gate by the hamuner thereof. 

c. Fire-arms, (a) Ina flint-lock, a piece of steel 
covering the flash-pan and struck by the flint; (0) 
in a percussion-lock, a spring lever which strikes 
the percussion-cap on the nipple; (c) applicd to 
analogous contrivances by which the charge is 
exploded in various modetn kinds of guns. 

1590 Sir J. Smytu Disc. Weapons . 47 To strike just 
upon the wheeles being fire-lockes, or upon the hammers or 
steeles, if they be Snap-hances. 1745 Drsacutiers tr. 
Gravesande's Nat. Philos. 1. 108 To drive the Cock, which 
carries the Flint against the Hammer. 1833 Regud. /nstr. 
Cavalry 1. 30 The flint strikes the hammer. 185: Offic. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib, 1203 Percussion-gun, witb an improved 
under-box and a safety hammer. 

d. Asmall bone of the ear; the malleus. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Alan 531 With three Bones, tbe 
smallest of tbe whole body. .the first is called the Hasuimer, 
the second the Avusle, the third the Stirrop. 3718 J. Cuam- 
BERLAYNE Welig, Philos. (1730) I. xiii. § 5 The Auditory 
Bones are four in Number, the Hammer, the Anvil, the 
Stirrup, and between the Anvil and Stirrup there lies a small 
Bone. 1879 Carperwoon A/ind §& Br. 71 The first bone has 
a roanted, head, a narrow neck .. its shape has led to its 
name hammer, . 

e. Asmall hammer or mallet used by auctioneers 
to indicate by a rap the sale of an article. Hence 
in phrases, as 40 bring send. pul up) to the hammer, 
to sell by auction; to go or come to ov under the 


hammer, to be sold by auction. : 
(A similar hammer is used bya chairman to call a meeting 
to order.) 1 


HAMMER. 


1717 Prior Adua ut. 571 When my dear volumes touch 
the hammer. 1784 Cowrer ask vi. 291 Oft as the price- 
deciding hammer falls. 1828 Marty Life Planter Jamaica 
18: These girls were brought to the hammer to pay their 
father's debts, betng held to he part of his moveable property. 
1842 Tennvson Audley Crt. 59 His books .. Came to the 
hammer here in March. 1856 Reape Never too late x, He 
threatened to foreclose, and sell the house under the hammer. 
1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ, Art ii. (1868) 128 If you like it, keep 
it; tf not, send it to the hammer, 

f. .a@) A small wooden mallet with a padded 
end or head, held in the hand, with which the 
strings of a dulcimer or similar instrument are 
struck. (4) A part of the action of a pianoforte, 
consisting of a slender wooden shank and a padded 
wooden head, which strikes the strings when the 
corresponding key is pressed down. 

1974 Specif. F. Alertin’s Patent No. 1081 A set of Ham. 
mers of the nature of those used in the kind of Harpsi- 
chords called Piano Forte. 1783 Sfecif J. Broaduswods 
Patent No. 1379 Vhe hammers which strike the strings. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 3140/1 The action of the square 
piano-forte, on its first introduction, consisted of a key, 
a lifter, a hammer, and a damper. 1879 Stainer A/usic of 
Bible 52 The leap from a dulcimer to a pianoforte would 
have been imniediate, if the first instruments with keyboards 
had hammers wherewith to strike the strings. 1880 Hirkixs 
in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 468/2 The dulcimer, laid upon 
a table or frame, is struck with hammers, 

+ 3. A small iron-forge. Ods. 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Of fron Work 127 \n every 
forge or hammer there are two fires at the least. 

+ 4. A disease in cattle. Ods. 

[Cf. Cotgr. Afartean, ‘also, the Suthie (a beasts disease) ’.] 

1616 Survie. & Marku. Country Farme 94 The Stithte 
happening to the Oxe, heing otherwise called a Mallet o1 
Hammer, is knowne when the beast hath his haire standing 
vpright all ouer his bodie. 1688 R. Hoime Armoury u, 172. 

5. A match at throwing the hammer, (See note 
to sense 1.) 

1897 Whitaker's Alm. 635/. J. Flanagan .. won the 
Hammer with 131 ft. 11 in. 


G6. Phrases. Hammer and tongs (colloq.): with 
might and main (like a blacksmith showering his 
blows on the iron taken with the tongs from the 
forge-fire). //ammer and pincers: a phrase de- 
scriptive of the noisc made by a horse striking the 
hintl-foot against the fore-fout: cf. CLick, ForGiNG. 
Thor's hammer, h.of Thor: (a) the hammer carried 
by the god Thor in Norse mythology ; (¢) a figure 
somewhat like across (= FyYL¥roT); (¢) a prehistoric 
ornament rescmblingahammer. Uo the hammer 
(colloq. or slang): up to the standard, first-rate, 
excellent. 

1908 Brit. Apollo No. 56. 3/2 I'm now coming at you, 
with Hammer and Tongs. 1799 Sporting Mlag. X1V 187 
To go hammer and pincers, is to over-reach and strike the 
hinder toe upon the fore-heel. 1801 /éi¢. X VIEL. 119 For 
Hammer and Pinchers, or over-reaching. 1833 Marrvar 
P. Simple xxxv, Our ships were soon hard at it, hammer 
and tongs. 1865 Kincstev /éerez. iv, By Thor’s hammer 
boys, see if 1 donot return someday. 1882 Manet Peacock 
in Academy 7 Oct. 259 You shallsnark your food with the 
hammer of Thor, and think you are signing a holy sign. 
1884 W. C. Russet. Jack's Courtshipin Longm, Mag.111. 
241 What cooking there was in it was up to the hammer. 
1887 Frith 4 xtobiog. 1. xxi. 277 He turus to me, and we 
went at it hammer and tongs. 

7. Combinations. a. attrib., as hammer-bar, 
-beat, -bolt, -clang, -drudge, -mark, -rod, -spring, 
-stroke, etc.; (sense 2 £6) as hammer-butt, felt, 
Sork, -rail, -shank; b. objective, similative, and 
instrumental, as Aammer-beater, -catcher, -wieller ; 
hammer-like, -proof, -shaped, -strong adjs. ©. 
Special combs.: hammer-ax, a tool consisting 
of a hammer and ax combined (Craig, 1847); 
hammer-blow, a blow or stroke of a hammer; 
also in the steam-engine (see quot.); hammer- 
cap, a cap covering the cock of a gun; ham- 
mer-cramp, a form of cramp or spasm to 
which hammermen are liable; hammer-dress 
v. trans., to dress (stone) by strokes of a ham- 
mer; hammer-fish, the hammer-headed shark; 
hammer-flaw, -fiush, the flakes of heated iron 
struck off by a hammer; hammer-gun, a gun 
fired by means of a hammer (sce 2c) ; hammer- 
hard a., made hard by hammering; hammer- 
harden v. /vans., to harden (metals) by hammer- 
ing ; hammer-mill, a water-mill driving a hammer 
in a small forge; hammer-oyster = /ammer- 
shell ; hammer-palsy, paralysis of the arm caused 
by use of the hammer; hammer-pick, a tool 
with a head formed as a hammer on one side and 
a pick on the other; hammer-pike, ‘a long- 
shafted weapon, like the war-hammer . . carried by 
the subalterns in charge of the flag under the First 
[French] Empire’ (Farrow, A/iit. Encycl. 1885) ; 
hammer-pond, a pond in which water for driving 
a hammer-mill is stored ; hammer-scale, the coat- 


ing of oxide which forms on red-hot irou and can | 


be separated by hammering (also called forge: sca/e); 
hammer-sedge, Carex hirta; hammer-shark, the 
hammer-headed shark; hammer-shell, the ham- 
mer-shaped shell of a bivalve mollusc of the genus 
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Malleus ; also the animal itself (also called ham- 
mer-oyster); Rammer-slag, -slough = hammer- 
scale; hammer-stone, a prehistoric stone imple- 
ment resembling, or used as, a hammcr ; hammer- 
throwing (see sense 1, note); hammer-toe sce 
quot.); hammer-tongs, tongs having projecting 
pins for holding hammer-heads or other articles 
with holcs punched in them; hammerwise adv., 
in the manner of a hamincr; hammer-work, (a) 
work performed with a. hammer; °6) something 
constructed or shaped with the hammer; hammer- 
wrought a., worked into shape with the hammer, 
as iron, brass, etc. Also HaMMER-BEAM, Cte. 


1847 Emersons Pocurs (1857) 54 The joiner’s *hammer-beat. 
1382 Wvycur %od xli. 15 His herte..shal be streyned as the 
suthie of an *hamer betere. 18.. Frad Franklin Inst, 
CXXIIE. 42 (Cent.) The so-called *hammer-blow in loco- 
motives is the irregularity of the pressure exerted between 
the wheel and rail, which arises from the vertically-un- 
balanced action of the counter-weights placed in the wheel 
to neutralize the horizontal action of the piston and other 
moving parts. 31840 Peuny Cycl. XVIIE. 141/2 Block 
passed through the *hammer butt. 1896 Ilirkins /“anoforte 
Gloss., //ammer-Butt, the centred butt of the hammer- 
shank in the so-called linglish action, shaped with the notch 
against which the sticker of the hopper works. 1823 Crap 
Technol. Dict.,* llammer-cap. 1883 R. Macvosse.pin rit, 
Med. Frail. 12 May 912 tit¢e)*Hammer-cramp. | 1837 Hr. 
Martineau Soc. Amer. IL, 191 Vhere are four viaducts of 
*hanimer-dressed sandstone. 1854 H Mitcer Sch. & ScAm. 
(1£58) 272 Ile hammer-dressed his stones with fewer strokes 
than other workmen. xsgz G. Harvey /'ferce’s Super 183 
The grossest ‘hammer-drudge in a country. 1890 Daily 
News 12 Nov. 5/5 A local tuner had ingeniously brightened 
the tone of a piano by anointing the *hammer-felts with a 
mixture of whiting and glue. 1835 Bootn Analyt. Dict. 
(Wore.!, *//anmer-F ish, a rapacious fish; the Lalance-fish. 
1729 Suecvocke Artillery w. 182 Take of the Filings of 
Iron or of *Hammerflaw, 1644 Rusnw. list. Codd. in. II. 
742 The Line strongly guarded with *“Hammer-guns and 
Murthererx 1886 Daily A\ecws 16 Sept. 7/2 He used a 
breech-loading double-harrelled hammer gun, with two 
triggers within a guard, 1703 Moxon A/ech. Arere. 31 
*Hammer-hard, is when you harden Iron, or Steel, with 
much hammering on it. 1694 /6n¢. 92 The Iron-Saws are 
only *Hammer-hardned. 1846 Greener Se. Gunnery 105 
We recommend hammer-hardening in all mixtures contain- 
ing iron. 1752 Sik J. Hut Asst. Ania. 301 (Jod.) The 
squalus with a very broad transverse *hammer-like head. 
1610 Hotianv Cantden'’s Brit., Sussex 36 Pooles and 
waters..of sufficient power to driue *hammer milles, which 
heating upon the iron, resound all over the places adjoyn- 
ing. 1884 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 326 To form ponds for 
driving the hammer-mills. 1756 T. Amory J Suncle (1770) 
I. xiii. 55 Of all the curious shells .. the “hammer oyster 
was what I wondered at most. 1854 Woopwarp A/ollus: a 
(1856 261 ‘Vhe ‘hammer-oyster’” is remarkable for its form, 
which becomes extremely elongated with age 3 both cars are 
long, and the umbones central. 1869 W. Frank-Smiti in 
Lancet 27 Mar. 427 (4tt/c) Hephzstic HWemiplegia:* Hammer 
Palsy. 1887 Iissey //odiday on Koad 366 “Hammer-ponds, 
1895 C. R. B. Barrett Surrey vil. 1€8 Parallel to the road 
..E sce a long series of hammer ponds. 1840 Penny Cyc. 
XVIII. 141/2( Piano-forte)* Hammer rail. 1884 F. J. Britres 
Watch 4 Clocknt. 118 *Hammer Rods..in a Turret Clock.. 
connect the movement with the hammers. 1866 7 reas. Sot., 
*Hammersedge, Care. hirta. 1896 Hirnixs ianoforte 29 
Cedar has heen much used for *hammer-shanks on account 
of its elasticity. 1877 Bryaytr Poems, Sedda 146 Hideous 
*hammer-sharks, Chasing their prey. 1711 Atl. Trans. 
XNXVII. 349 A sort of Rock or Tree-Oyster, call’d by some 
a” Haminer-Shell from its Shape. 1736 Spec if. Kingsmill 
Eyre’s Patent No. 553 There is then added..a_ certain 
small quantity of..*hammer slough. 1823 Crass Zec/nol, 
Dict. sv. Hammer, */lammerspring, the spring on which 
the hammer of the gun-lock werks. 1847 /ufantry Alan. 
(1854) 107 The little finger touches the hammer-spring. 
1872 J. Evans sinc, Stone /inpiem. 29 The *hammer-stones 
used in the manufacture of flint hatchets. 189: D. Witson 
Right Hand 41 Similar hammer-stones occur in Danish 
peat-mosses. 1580 in Farr S. #. “liz. (1845) 11. 310 The 
steele obeyeth the *hammer-stroke. 1873 Miss Brappon 
L. Davoren Prol. ii, Geoffrey Hossack practises *>hammer- 
throwing with an iron crowbar. 1886 Syd. Soc. Le.x., 
* Hammer-toe..a distortion of the second toe. .so that it is 
hent upwards at an angle, the two terminal phalanges heing 
flexed 1894 Daily News 4 May 6/4 That resemblance to 
asection of asquare arch which is known..as ‘hammer toe’. 
1888 Pall Alall G. 6 July 11/1 A second will. .thump down 
his fist, *hammerwise, to nail his arguments. 1398 “TREvisa 
Barth. de P.R. xvi. iv. (Yotlem, MS.\, No binge strecchep 
more with *hamoure-werke pan golde. 1846 Extis £dein 
Alarb, 1. 107 Made several statues of this hammer-work. 


Hammer, sé.2: prob. = Ger. ammer, the yellow 
bunting or YELLOW-HAMMER, q.v. 


1606 Cuarman Afons. D’ Olive w. (D.), S' light 1 evertook 
thee to he a hammer of the right feather. 


Hammer, vz. [f. Haaser 56.1] 
I. trans. 1. lit. a. Tostrike, beat, or drive with 


or as with a hammer, 

1430 Piler. Lyf Alanhode w. xviii. (1869) 184 Whan I 
haue.,beten him and hamered him. , ¢ 1532 Dewes /utroc. 
Fr. in Palsgr. 950 To hamer, marteler. 1642 J. Goopwin 
(title. Anti-Cavalierism .. for the suppressing of that 
hutcherly brood of Cavaliering incendiaries, who are now 
hammering England. 1864 SkEat Udland’s Poems 334 
He hammered the anvil hard into the ground! 1890 Baker 
Wild Beasts 11, 167 They commenced hammering the good 
dogs with their heavy hamboos. 

b. To fasten with or as with a hammer, e.g. by 
nailing; to diive 2, dow, ete., with a hamnier. 

61450 WWirour Saluacioun 152 Crist as he was ruthfully 
hamerd upon the croce. 1742 Younc At. Th. 1. 247 Vhere 
heings .. Are hammer’d to the galling oar for life. 1847 
Texsyson Princ. v. 358 All that long morn the lists were 


HAMMERABLE. 


hammer’d up. 1873 J. Rictarps !Vvad-qorking Factories 
35 Ifthe houks are hammered down too hard. 

ce. ‘To beat out, as metal, with a hammer; to 
shape with blows of a hammer. 

1gzz [see I]AmMeERED], x605 Campen Kem, 200 The Lord 
hath dilated me by hammering me vpon the auvild. a 1712 
W. Kine Ovid's Art of Love 16 \s it not hammer'd all from 
Vigo's plate? 185: D. Witson /'rch, Ann. (1863: 1. 1. i. 
331 Armilla of pure gold, hammered into rounded bars. 
1875 Jowett Plato, Cratylus (ed. 2) II. 232 This is hani- 
mered intoshape. 1878 Smites Kobt Dick xiti. 94 Has been 
literally hamnicred out by the force of the waves. 

2. fig a. (from 1c.) To devise, design, contrive, 
or work out laboriously ; to put into shape with 
much intellectual effort. Often with out, (Iiequent 
in 17th c. ‘ Used commonly in contempt’ J ) 

1583 Stanvuurst A7iners iv (Ath ) 46 What hroyle Tyrus 
angrye doth hammer.  /érd. 108 Hym shee left daunted 
with feare, woords duitiful hamring For to reply. 1589 
Greene Menaphon Arb.) 82 He hammered in his head 
many meanes to stay the faire Samela 1628 Cuas. I in 
Kushw, //is/, Coll, (1659) 1. 631 ‘Vhe profession of both 
Houses in the time of hammering this Petition. 1681 
Nevirx fate Rediv, 125 Vhe Peers are Co-ordinate with 
the Commons in presenting and hammering of Laws, 1975 
Affect. Narr, Wager 139 He endeavoured to hammer out 
some excuses for him. 1819 Byron Yuan. clxii, At first 
he tried to hammer an excuse. 1887 Saintspury //est. 
Elrzab. Lit, viii. (1890 314 Songs Itke these are not to Le 
hammered out by the most diligent ingenuity. 

+b. Yo discuss, debate. Ods. 

1594 Carew //uarte's xam, Wits 1616) 117 A question, 
much hammered betweene Plato and Ari-totle, 

e ‘Yo drive by dint of reitcrated argument or 
persuasion (as an idea, ctc. into a person’s head). 

1646 J. Hatt //ore Vac. 63 Others it must either be 
forced and hammered into. 1844 Co1.. Hawker Diary 
(1893) II. 241 Hammering into his head the designs I wished 
for. 1850 Kincstry Adt. Locke Vref. (1874) 97 That prig- 
gishness and forwardness .. are soon hammered out of any 
Camhridge man, 1866 W. Coi.tins Armadale ut. xiv, 
Ilammering common sense into his head. 

A. Stock Exchange slang. (a ‘Yo declare (a 
person a defaulter (see quot. 1857). (6) To beat 
down the piice of (a stock, etc.); to depress (a 
market . 

1865 /larper's Mag. XXX. 619 The chronic bears were 
amusing themselves by ‘hammering’ i. ¢. pressing down the 
price of Hudsons. 1883 Wad! Malé G. 17 Oct. 5/2 Having 
oniitted to settle within that time [the three days’ grace) he 
was promapely ‘hammered’. 1887 Financ. Critic 19 Mar., 
The head Stock Exchange waiter strikes three strokes with 
a mallet on the side of a rostrum in the Stock Exchange 
before making formal declaration of default of a member. 
Thus, to be ‘hammered’, is to be pronounced a defaulter. 
1890 Daily News 28 Jan. 64 Bears were induced to hanimer 
the market on bad shipments reported from Glasgow. 

IT. tntr. 3. Lt. To deal blows with or as with 
a hammer; to strike a succession of heavy blows ; 


to thump. 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 2311 Paz he homered heterly, hurt 
hym no more. 1413 Pilger. Sow/e (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxx. 78 
To bete or hameren vppon his hede by yeuynge of coun- 
ceylle contrary to his plesaunce. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. 
fred. in Hotinshed \1, 32 We haue no leasure to serue the 
Muses, but to be hammering with weapons. 1886 SToKEs 
Celtic Ch. (1888) 349 He found an English tourist hammer- 
ing away with a geologist's haminer. 1891 E. Peacock WV. 
Lrendon |. 186 The lawyer .. hammered on the door with 
his heavy whipstock. 

4. fig. +a. To devise plans laboriously, ‘ cudgel 
one’s brains’, debate or delibcrate earnestly (upoz, 
on, at, of ); with wfon, sometimes, To reiterate, 
persist in, insist upon. Oés. 

15gt Suaks. Tivo Gent. 1. iti. 18 That Whereon, this month 
I haue hin hamering. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. xv. 
viti. 232 He came againe to Rome, hammering greatly with 
lhimselfe of going to the prouinces of the East. 1647 Trapr 
Comm. Matt. v.18 Vhis the heathens had. hammered at. 
1777 J. Q. Apams Fam. Lett. (1876) 293 We hive been 
several days hammering upon money. 

+ b. Of an idea: To present itself persistently to 
one’s mind as matter of debate; to be in agitation. 

1588 Suaxs. 774. A. it. iii. 39 Blood, and reuenge, are 
Hammering in my head. _ 1593 G. Fretcner Asch. ///, 
xviii. Poems Grosart) 151 So still a crowne did hammer in 
my head. 1667 Drypen Sir Martin Mar-al/1. i. (R.), A 
thousand things are hammering in his head; ‘tis a fruitful 
noddle, though I say it. ; 

ce. To work hard, toil; to make persistent and 


laborions attempts. Const. af. 

1755 Jornson, //ammer, to work ; to he husy: in con- 
tempt. 1826 Scott Fru/. 7 May, Hammered on at the 
Review till my backbone ached. 1874 L. StepHen //ours 
in Libr. (1892) 11. ii. 41 He liked .. to hammer away at his 
poems in a study where chaos reigned supreme. 1887 T. A. 
Trottore Hhat / remember ¥. ix. 215 ‘The examiner had 
heen hammering away at the mam next before me for an 
inordinate time. 1892 A. S. WitKins in Bookman Oct. 26/2 
Hammering away at a point which he wished to enferce. 

5. To make reiterated laborious efforts to speak, 
to stammer. Now only dal. 

1619 R. Weste Bk. Demeaner 109 in Babees Bk. 294 If 
in thy tale thou hammering stand, or coughing twixt thy 
words. 1685 Woop Life 21 Feh. (O. H. S.) III. 132 He 
hammered so long for a Latin word for an ‘address’. ¢ 1817 
Hoce Vales & Sk. II. 351 Was he hammering over the 
name. 1855 Ropinson !Vhitby Gloss., Jo Hamner, to 
speak confusedly, to stammer. ; 

Hammerable \he'morab’l), z. rare. [f. prec. 


vb. + -ABLE.] Capabie of being hammered, or 


beaten out with a hammer; malleable. 


HAMMER-BEAM. 


1611 Cotcr., A/adleadbte, mallahle, tractable, hammerable. 
1623 Liste d/ric on 0. & NV. Test. Pref. 4 Vhat cleereand 
hammerable glasse of old. 

Ha‘mmer-beam. 47ch. A short beam pro- 
jecting Irom the wall at the foot of a principal 
rafter in a roof, in place of a tie- beam. 

1823 in P. Nicnotson Pract. Buiid. Gloss. 1843 Ecctesi- 
ologist 11. 57 ‘Vhe wallpieces, spandrils and hammer-beams 
are plain. 1876 Gwict Exeycl. Archit. Gloss., Hammer 
Seam, a beam acting as a tie at the feet of a pair of prin- 
cipal rafters, hut not extending soas to connect ihe opposite 
sides. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. vit. 38/1 Rows of ham- 
mer-beams, terminating in beautifully-carved figures of 
angels, atirié, 1881 Sat, Rev. 3 Sept. 292 The hammer- 
beam roof..once more shows its ancient pitch. 


Hammer-cloth. [Dcrivation unknown. 

The conjecture in quot. 1834 is obviously untenable: the 
conchman’s ‘box’ is not known hefore 1600. De Quincey, 
Autobioy., Germ. Stud , 1836, (Wks, 1889 11. 83) hasa con- 
jectnre that Aammer-clot! is ‘a corruption from hamper- 
cloth.” Prof. Skeat has compared Du seme? ‘heaven, 
canopy, tester’, citing from Hexham den /lemel van de 
koctse ‘the Seeling of a Coach.’ But these suggestions are 
not corroborated bytheevidence. See also 1ammock-cvoTH, 
with which this is either connected or confused. | 

A cloth covering the driver’s scat or ‘ box’ ina 
State or family coach. (In quot. 1465 applied to 
a material.; 

1465 Mann. & fouseh. Exp. 315 My mastyr bout of Raron 
of Hadlegihe xlj. elles of hamerclothe. 155. in Arch.rol. 
XVI. 91 (D.) Hamer clothes, with our arms and badges of 
our colours, and all other things apperteininge unto the 
same wagon. 1736 West Let. in Gray's Poems (1775) 10, I 
never knew before that the golden fangs on hammercloths 
were so old a fashion. 1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) 1. 
153 Hammer Cloths are among the principal ornaments of 
a Carriage. 1854 Knicst Once upon a Time 11. 18 ‘The 
{coach] man carried a hamnier, pincers, nails, ropes, and 
other appliances in case of need ; and tbe Aammer-cloth 
was devised to conceal these .. remedies for broken wheels 
and shivered panels, 

Heuce Hammer-clothed (-klppt) @., provided 
with a hammer-cloth. 

1862 Sata Accepled Addr. 182 The great. .heavy hammer- 
clothed, double-seated family Carriage. 

Hammered (he-maid), pf/. a. [f. HAMMER z. 
+-ED!,) Beaten out or shaped with a hammer. 

1s2z Sury Wilds \Camden) 116 A ewer of pewter hamerd. 
1593 SHaxs. Lucr. 951 To spoile Antiquities of hammerd 
steele. 167: Mut-ron Samson 132 The hammered cuirass. 
a@z1joo Drypen Disc, Epick Poetry (R., | had certainly 
been reduced to pay the publick in hammered money, for 
want of milled. 1816 Keatince 7rav. (1817) 11. 136 The 
quays. .faced with hammered stone. 1863 P. Barry Dok- 
yard Econ, Pref. 11 If rolled armour-plates were to be pro- 
nounced superior to haininered plates. 

b, Of grapes: Having innumerable marks as if 
they had been hammered into shape, a result of 
good cultivation. 

1882 Garden 21 Jan. 50/3 The berries of the Vines with 
their roots outside were hammered, while those on the inside 
ones were not. 

Hammerer (hx'more1). [fas prec. +-ER1.] 

1 One who hammers or wields a hammer ; often, 
one who plies the geologist’s hammer, a geologist. 

1611 Cotcr., JJ/arte/eur, a hammerer; one that worketh 
with a hammer. 1631 R. H. Arvaigum. Whole Creature xii. 
§ 5.146 All the late Ilainmerers of Papists. 1861 Witson 
& Geikie Vem. E. Forbes xii 378 The geologists.. half-a- 
dozen stalwart hammerers, 1890 Vafare 4 Sept, A source 
of regret to the whole brotherhood of banimerers. 

2. ‘the three-wattled bell-bird of Costa Rica, 
Chasmorhynchus tricarunculatus’ (Cent. ict.). 


Ha'mmer-head. 

Ll. The head or striking part of a hammer. 

1562 J. Hevwoop /’rov. & Epigr. (1867) 144 The hammer 
hed..werth{=wearcth] quite out. 1896 Hirkixs Péanoforte 
30 The flattened shape of ihe hammer- head favours a musical 
quality of tone in sofi playing that distinguishes many good 
pianos when the hammers are nearly worn out, 

+2. A head, likened to a hainmer; a blockhead. 
(Cf. beetle-head.) Obs. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 645/1 1s not ther an 
hamcer hed more meete to make horshoune in hel, then to 
constre y® scripture in earth. xg8: J. Bett //adcdon's 
Ausw Osor. 4), Your owne foolish lying wordes properly 
forged in that hammerhead of yours. 1628 Gautr Pract, 
The. (1629) 216 The Ilainmer-heads sate lately vpon like 
consu. tation. 

3. a. A hammier-headed shark ; so called from the 
great lateral expansions of the head. b. An 
American fish, Aypentelium nigricans, having a 
head of hammer-like shape. 

1861 Coucn Brit. Fishes 1.71 The Hammer Head is a rare 
wanderer to our seas. 1880 GunTHER /'fshes, The ‘ Hammer- 
heads" or Hammerheaded Sharks belong to the most 
formidable fishes of the ocean. 

4. An Alrican bird, the shadow-bird or umber- 
bird (Scopus umbretta); from the shape of the 
head with its occipital crest and long stout bill. 

1890 Sat. Kev. 1 Feb. 139/2 The umhre is known in Sonth 
Africa as the hammerkop or hammer-head 1895 /?0f. Scé. 
Monthly 773 Vhat singnlar bird known as the hainmmer-head. 

Hammer-headed, z._ [f. prec. +-rv 4] 

1. Having a head shaped like that of a hammer. 

1567 Gotpinc Ovid's A/et. vu. 74 Their hammer headed 
Joawles Are ioyned to their shoulders iust. 1752 Sir J. 

Hitt //ist. Anim, 301 (Jod.)The balance fish and the hain- 
merheaded shark. 1865 Dickens J/ut. Fr. 1. ix, A long 
hammer-beaded old horse. 


2. fig. Dull in intellect ; stupid ; beetle-headed. 


51 


1552 Hutoet, Hammer headed knave, 7uditanus. 1600 
Nase Summer's Last Will Epil. in Hazl. Dodsley V111. 92 
Hanmer-headed..clowns. 1855 Dickens Dorrit (Houseb. 
Ed.: 402/2 You hammer-headed woman. 

Hammering (he'marin), v6/. 56. [-1NG 1] 

1. The action of striking, knocking, or beating 
out with 2 hammer; the dealing of hard reiterated 
blows as with a hammer. Also fg. 

1563 W. Furke Aleteors v. (1640) 67 Copper is most like 
to Silver in the waight. and in the hainmering. 1612-15 Bp. 
Hatt Contempl., O. T. xx. xii, After a thousand hammerings 
of the menaces of Gods law. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. 
(1852) II. 676, I have found the first working too laborious 
to leave me strength for a second hammering. 1811 Sporting 
Alag. XX XVII. 18 He stood the bammering of his antagonist 
.. with uncommon firmness. 1883 W. E. Norris No New 
Thing WN. xxxv. 224 I'll give you such a hammering that 
you won't do it again for a year. 

attrib, 1824 W. Irvinc 7. Traz, I1. 41 My door became 
a hammering place for every baihff in the county. 1875 
Buckranp Log-bk, 32 A beaver using his tail as a bammering 
instrument. 

2. fig. + a. Devising, contriving, or constructing. 

1589 Pape w. flatchet (1844) 34 Newe alterations were in 
hammering. 1626 Crt. & Times Chas. / +1848) 1, 150 There 
is a hammering..a brave design to set forth the next spring. 

b. Stock L:xchange slang. (See Hammer v. 2d.) 

1893 7viues 19 Dec. 11/3 ‘ Gears’ assisted the decline by 
‘hammering’. 

e, Of grapes : see HaMMERED b. 

1882 Garden 21 Jan. 50/3 The views of those who have 
Maintained that the hammering was due to culture more 
than anything else. 

3. Hesitation in speech, stammering. 

1731 WVodrow Corr. (1843) I11. 489, I never. .saw so much 
hanimering and indecency in delivery. 1828 Craven Diut., 
Hammering, stammering. 

Hammering, ///. 2. That hammers. 

1639 S. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 129 That 
puts a thousand hammering suspitious into thy bead. 1895 
A thenzum 24 Aug. 237/1 It is the hammering alliteration 
which he especially adopts. 

Hammierless .ha'moaulés), a. [f. 

56.1 4+-LESS.] Without a haminer: es. of a gun. 

1875 ‘Stonenence’ Brit. Sports 1. t. ti. § 4. 44 The 
hammerless gun. 1886 adm. Libr., Shooting (1895! 34 In 
matter of safety the hammerless has the advantage of the 
hammer gun, 

Hammerman (h2‘maim&n). A man who 
works with a hammer. sfec. a. A smith or worker 


HAMMER 


in metal. b. A blacksmith’s unskilled assistant 
or ‘striker’, @. A man who manipulates a steam- 
hammer. d. Coal-mining: see quot. 1829. 


1483 Charter Town Council Edinb, 2 May, The Hammer- 
men Craft, bayth blacksmyths, goldsmiths, lorymeris, 
saidlaris. 1535 Coverpace /sa. xli.7 Vhe Smyth comforted 
the moulder, and the Ironsmyth the hamnmerman. 1619 
Canterbury Marriage Licences (MS.) Anthony Pullen of 
Hawkhurst, hamorman. 1697 RvEtyn .Vaoeisu, vii. 226 
Not only the Hammer-men, but the very Court of Moneyers 
itself. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit, VV. 103 The fourteen 
incorporated ‘Vrades are: Surgeons, Goldsmiths. . Farriers, 
Hammermen, Wrights, Masons [etc.]. 1817 Sporting Mag. 
L. 17 After the manner of « hammer-man ata forge, 1818 
Scott //rt. Aidt, xxix, The hammermen of Edinburgh are 
to my mind afore the world for making stancheons, ring- 
bolts, fetter-bolts, bars, and locks. 1829 Grover //ist. 
Derby 1. 58 When the holers have finished their operations, 
a new set of men, called hammer-men, or drivers, enter the 
works. These fall, or force down, large masses of coal, by 
means of long and sharp iron wedges. : 

Hammersmith. A smith who works with 
a hammer; a hammerman. 

1382 Wvcur Ge. iv. 22 Tubalcaym, that was an hamer 
smyth. 1683 Pettus Fieta Aéin. 1. (1686) 318 When sucb 
proof is found by the Magnet .. then the Hammer-smiths.. 
use further to prove..it. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour II. 201 
Ziegenhals..remarkable for its great number of hammer- 
smiths, and a inanufacture of glass. 1887 Standard 8 Apr. 
2/4 The men are blacksmiths and hammersmiths, 

Ha'mmer-tail. a. ‘In a striking clock, a 
continuation of the hammer stalk that is lifted by 
the pins in the pin wheel’ (Britten Watch & Clockm. 
1889). b. Ina pianoforte: scc quot. 1896. 

1805 Trans. Soc. Arts XXIII. 355 Fixed with the hammer- 
tail to the hammer-bar by means of a pin. 1884 F. J. 
Britten Watch & Clockin. 252 For lifting the hammer-tails 
of small clocks, pins in the wheel..do very well. 1896 
Ihipxins /’anoforte Gloss., Hammer-tatt, a prolongation 
of the hammer-head shaped so as to be caught in its descent 


by the clieck. 
+ Hammerwort. Ols. The Wall-pellitory. 


c1000 Sar. Leech. 1. 374 Genim.-hamor wyrte blosman. 
azioo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 300/22 Perdicalis, homor- 
wyrt. 1597 GerarvE Herbad App., Hammerwort is Pelli- 
torie of the wall. ; . 

| Hammochrysos (hzmokrai'sfs). A/in. [L. 
(Pliny), a. Gr. dppdxptaos, f. zpos sand + xpuods 
gold.) Asparkling stone mentioned by the ancients; 
perhaps ycllow micaceous schist, or the sand from it. 

1706 in Puittirs (ed. Kersey). 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Alirr. 
Stones 110. 1868 Dana A/in. 302. 1876 TV. Harpy E¢het- 
berta (1890) 321 Nearly everything was glass in the frontage 
of this fairy mart, and its contents glittered like the ham- 
mochrysos stone. q 

Hammock! (he:mak). Forms: a. 6-9 hamaca, 
7 -acea, -aeco, -ackoe, hammacho, 8 hamacoe, 
8-9 hammacoe. £8. 7 hamack(e, hammac(k, 
-aque, amack, hamock, hammok, $8 hammoc, 
8-9 hamac, 7—- hammock. [a. Sp. hamaca of 
Carib origin; cf. F, Aamac (1555 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 


HAMOUS. 


1. A hanging bed, consisting of a large piece of 
canvas, netting, etc. suspended by cords at both 
ends; used esp. by sailors on board ship, also in 
hot climates or seasons on land. 

a. 1555 Even Decades 200 Theyr hangynge beddes whiche 
they caule Hamacas. 1596 Rateicu Discov, Griana 55 
They lay each of them in a cotten Hamaca, which we call 
brasill beds. 1613 R. Harcourt Foy. Guiana in Harl, 
Afise. (Malh) III. 191 Hamaccas, which are Indian beds, 
most necessary in those parts. 1638 Sir I. Herpert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 7 Saylers, who..get forthwith into their beds (or 
hamackoes) [1677 or hamacks]. 1761 London Mag. XXX. 
220 Orders were..given for sewing him up in a hamacoe, in 
order to bury him. 1794 Aieging & Seamanship 1.170 Vo 
keep the hammacoes iu the stantions. 1847 Prescort Pern 
(1850) II. 101 Carried on the sboulders of the natives in the 
hamacas, or sedans, cf the country. 

8. 1626 Cart. Smite Accia. Yng. Seamen11 A Hamacke, 
the lockers, the round-house. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 
(1673) 45 Lye down and rest them in their Hamocks.__ 1675 
Alistaken Husband v.i. in Dryden's Wks. (1884) VIII. 626 
It cannot be so convenient asa Hammaque. 1698 FrcGER 
Voy. 134 There is nothing but Famine that can draw them 
out of their Amacks. 1723 J. Arkins Voy. Guinea (1735) 
112 Travelling is in Hammocks..slung cross a Pole and 
hore up at each end bya Negro. 1804 Netson 26 Apr. in 
Nicolas Dis. (1845) V. 514 Seamen’s beds and hammocks 
are very much wanted. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. A/ast xxviii. 
93, I went aboard, and turned into my hammock. 

2. transf. Applied to the suspended nest of the 
hangbird or American oriole; and to the suspended 
case made by the caterpillars of certain moths. 

1856 Bryant Poems, Strange Lady vii, And there the 
hang-bird’s brood within its little hammock swings. 1859 
Darwix Orig, Spec. vil. 208 A caterpillar which had completed 
its hammock up to, say, the sixth stage of construction. 
1874 CARPENTER Ment. [’*hys. 1, it. § 60 (1879) 61 There is 
a Caterpillar that makes a very complicated hammock. 

+3. =Hammock-crotu 1. Obs. rare—'. 

1690 Loud: Gaz. No. 2612/4 Lost..a Coach-Horses Ham- 
mock of Crimson and Musk Colour Caffaw fringed with the 
sanie colours. 

4. Comh., as hammock bearer 5 hammock-cradtled 
adj.; hammoek-batten, one of the battens or 
strips of wood nailed to the ship’s beams, from 
which the hammocks are slung ; hammock-elew, 
-elue, the serics of small cords (hammock-lines) 
by which a hammock is suspended at each end; 
hammock-man, une of two or more men employed 
in carrying a hammock slung on poles ; hammoek- 
nettings, orig. rope nettings in which the ham- 
mocks when rolled up were stowed away on board 
ship, these being lashed or hung to the hammock- 
rails above the bu!warks ; hence, the long troughs 
afterwards constructed for this purpose on the 
top of the bulwarks of the spar-deck in a man-of- 
war; hammoek-rack = hammock. batten; ham- 
moek-shroud, a hammock used as a shrond in 


whicli to bury a corpse at sea. 

1867 Smytn Sailor's Word-bk., *llammock Batters or 
Racks, cleats or battens nailed to the sides of a vessel's 
beams, fron which to suspend the seamen’s hammocks. 
1819 Ediu. Rev. XXXII. 389 Carried by *hammock-bearers 
ata foot pace, 1794 Nigerng & Seamanship 1, 62 *Ham- 
mock-lines are made from groundtows. 1734 W. SNELGRAVE 
Guinea & Slave Trade 25, 4 had six “Hanunock-men, who 
relieved one another byturns. {1777 Suckinc in Laughton 
Lett. & Disp. Nelson 9 The Commanding Officer sbould 
always be particular in having the hammocks well stowed 
in the nettings.] 1833 M. Scott Your Cringte (1862) 349 
Heavy bulwarks fonr feet high, surmounted by *hammock- 
nettings. 1833 Marryat /?. Sémpie xv, The captain..stood 
upon the weather *hammock-rails, holding by the main- 
rigging. 1850 Tennyson /u Alem. vi, His heavy-shotted 
*hammock-shroud Drops in his vast and wandering grave. 

Hammock *: see Hummock. 

Hammock-cloth. [The rclation of sense 1 
to Hamstock ! is not apparent.]} 

+1. A cloth for the back of a horse. Oés. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2060‘ A Hammock Cloth for a 
Coach Horse, of a Dark-hair-color’d Cloth Imbroider'’d 
with Red and White. 1687 /di, 2270/4, 2 Hammock 
Cloaths of green Flowred Velvet on a white Ground, botb 
fringed with Scarlet and White. 

. =Hanmer-crotx. (? By confusion.) 

1830 Miss E. Even Let. in Mrs. Swinton Lady de Ros 
(1893) 41, I thought ahammock-cloth would be better under 
those circumstances than a dicky. ; 

3. Naut. A cloth uscd for covering the hammocks 
to protect them from wet when stowed in the net- 


tings on the top of the bulwarks. 

1804 NeLson 28 July in Nicolas Disf. (1846) VI. 120 The 
want of these hammock-cloths will be severely felt, and 
there is none on board to cover the men’s bedding. 1842 J. 
F. Coorsr Yack o' Lantern 1, 148 Vhe hammocks were uct 
stowed, and the hammock-cloths had that empty and un- 
dressed look so common to a man-of-war in the night. 

Hammy ‘heni), a f[f. Ham sd.1 + -y.] 
Characterized by the presence of ham. 

1861 Wynter Soc. Bees 103 The eating-house connoisseur 
. ordered a slice of beef cut with a hammy knife. 

Hamose (héimé"'s), a. [ad. L. type *hamoasis, 
f. hdmus hook ] Having hooks, hooked. 

1709 Brit. Apollo 11, No. 19.2/1 Compos'd of less Hamose 
and ‘I'wining Particles. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hamour(e, obs. form of HaMMER. 

Hamous (héimas), a. 2? Obs. [f. L. ham-us 
hook +-ous.] = Hamosk, ; 

1665 Hooke A/icrogr. 6 Hamous, or hooked particles. 


4-2 


HAMPER. 


1758 Bortase Nat. //ist. Cornwall 256 A hamous crooked 
hittle fang. 

Hamper (he'mpas), 54.1 Also 4-5 -ere, 6 -ier, 
7 -ire: see also Tlanarer. [A phonetic reduction 
of Ifanarver, by elision of middle vowel, and assi- 
milatton of 7 to mp, as in ampersand,] 

1: A large basket or wickerwork receptacle, with 
a cover, generally used as a packing-case. In 
earlier times a case or caskct generally; but from 
1500 usually of wicker-work. 

1392 Acct. in Axped, Kart Derby (Camden) 196 Pro 
emendacione vnius serure de j hampere. ¢1425 foc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 659/10 //ic cophinns, Nampere. 1490 [see 
TIAsarer 1). 3494 Fanvan Chron. vit. 607 The mayer and 
aldermen yode vnto the kynge, and presented hym with 
an hamper of golde, and therin a thousande pounde of 
fayre nobles. 1528 /¢st, Ebor. (Surteest V. 254 A hamper 
of wikers wh writinges in yl, je. 1530 Patscr. 2031 
Casket or hamper, escrayu. 1552 Hlucoet, Hamper for 
women ro put in spindels or bottomes of threade. 1598 
Raxket Theor Warres y. ii. 131 Baskets, hampiers, and 
small hand-pannicrs, 1603 Hottann ('/itarch's Alor. 345 
His mother had hidden him within a little corne flasket or 
twiggen hainper, 1610 Althorp ALS. p. vi. in Simpkinson 
Washingtous, 3 hampers for the plate covered with sayle 
skinnes, and all of them with lockes and keyes. 1661 Prrvs 
Diary 27 Sept., We found a hampire of millons sent to me 
also, 1665 /éid. 21 Sept., A hamper of bottles of wine. 
1790 Wou.cort (P. Pindar) Adz. fo Future Laureate Wks. 
1812 TE 333 Like Porters sweating underneath a hamper. 
1837 Dickens Pichw, iv, Undo the hamper, pe Mod. 
Christmas hampers have taxed the resources of the Parcel 
Office. 

b. Of dehnite size or measure (U..S.): in New 
York, an oyster-basket holding two bushels; in 
Virginia, a measure of small fish holding about a 
bushel. (Ceat. Dict.) : 

+2. =Hawnarrr 3. Oss. 

1503 4 Act 19 fen. 111, c. 29 Preamble, Fine and fee to 
your Highnesse in your hamper .. to be payde. @ 1577 Sir 
T. Smitn Comme. Eng. (609 58 Vie Clarke of the Hamper 
is hee that doth receine the fines due for euery Writ sealed 
in this Conrt. 1647 Hawaxp Crown Kev. 1 Livery out of 
the Hamper 28. 08.4. 1714 J. Fortrscut-Avaxo Pref. to 
Fortescue's Abs. & Lim, Mon. 39 An Annuity of 180 
Marks out of the Hamper. 

3. Comb., as hamper-maker. Also Hamperful. 

1411 Close Koll 12 fen, 11’, (dorso), Petrus Sandhurst, 
hamper-maker. 1812 Cov. Hawker Viary (1893) I. 55, I 
could kill a hamperful of partridges in the neyhbourhoud. 

Ha'mper, 5/2 [f. Wauven v.!] 
+1. Something that hampers, or prevents freedom 
of movement; a shackle. Ods. 

1613-16 W. Browne Srvt. ast. 1. v, Wis shackles, shack- 
lockes, hampers, gives, and chaines His linked bolts. a 1624 
Be. M. Satta Sern. (1632) 54 Uf they wil needs entangle 
themselves with those hampers that are inade against prac- 
Users against the state, whocan helpe them ? 

2. Naut, Things which form a necessary part of 
the equipment of a vessel, but are in the way at 
certain times. (See esp. Tor-1AMPER.) 

1835 Maxrvat Fac. fae xxxix, The boat. immediately 
filled, and turned over with us, and it was with difficulty 
that we could escape from the weighty hamper that was 
poured out of her. 1873 Dixon 7ivo Queens 1. 1, ii. 182 
Their vessels..with heavy hamper and a flowing sail. 

Hamper (hie'mpsa), v.t [Occurs first ¢1350, in 
northem wniters; actual origin uncertain ; possibly 
from a radical Aam- (?hamm-), found in Icel. Aga, 
pa. t. Aamd? to restrain, hold back from rov.ng, 
Ger. hemmen, MIG, hemmen, MG. famen to re- 
strain, clog, hamper: see Kluge. The ending is that 
of a freq. or dim. ; but the phonology is obscure.] 

1. ¢rans. To obstruct the free movement of (man 
or beast), by fastening something on, or by material 
obstacles or entanglements; to fasten, bind, fetter, 
shackle, clog ; to entangle, catch (77 something). 

€1350 1901, Palerne 1115 Hampres him so harde, to sum 
cost pathe drawe. 1480 Caxton Chron, Fug, ccxniii. 220 
We be now y lodged bytwene our enemyes and yf they 
mowe vs hampre ther isno bote hutdeth. ¢ 1537 7ersites 
in Hazl. Podsley 1. 395, } will hamper some of the knaves 
in a bridle. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa u, 418 They 
passe the nights in prisons. .hampered and yoaked together 
like brute beasts. 1642 Mittox Afol, Simect. (1851) 267 
Not contented to be caurht in every other gin, but he must 
be such a novice, as to be sti!l hamper’d in his owne hempe, 
1725 De For Moy. round World (1840) 339 He caused them 
to be hampered with ropes, and tied together, 1749 F. 
Sith Moy, Disc, WH. 231 At five we engaged with Ice .and 
were hampered in it until eleven. 1873 Davies Monnt, 
& Mere ii. 11 Vhe Carp were hampered in the rushes. 

+b. To restrain by confinement. ; 

c3440 Bone Flor. 1175 Syr Emere..hamperde hym in hys 
holde, ¢1470 Henny Wallace vii. 446 Mad folk with fyr 
hampryt in mony hauld, 1583 Staxyuurst 4aeis 1, (Arb.) 

19 Where blusterus huzing Of wynds in Prison thee great 
hing AZolus hampreth. , 

e. To derange (a lock or other mechanism) so 
as to impede its working. 

1804 Miss S. Lex Life of a Lover VI. 264 (L.), I ham- 
pered the lock of the library door, so that I might be secure 
of interrupting those who should resort thither. 1850 W. 
Cotuixs Mou, White wu. x. 405 He has hampered the lock. 

2. fig. and gen. To impede or obstruct in action ; 
+a. to restrain, fetter (o6s.); b. to entangle, cn- 
cumber, or embarrass, with obstacles or difficulties. 


(Now the common use.) 
¢1350 Wt. Palerne 441 Pat barne, For wham myn hert 


52 


is so hampered.  /éif. 668 So loue now ine hampris. 
4a 1366 Cnaucnr Rom. Kose 1493 Vhat proude hertid Nar- 
cisus . Myglit on a day ben hampred so For love. c¢ 1485 
Digby Alyst. (1882) ut 722, lain hampord with hate! 1548 
Upate Frasm. Var. Luke xxiv. (R.), To smbbe and hamper 
the hardenesse of herte that reigned in the peo 1612 
Proc. Virginia 24 in Capt. Sintth's Wks. (Arb, 106 He so 
hampered their insolencies that they brought the 2 pri- 
soners, 1654 ‘FRave Cow, /’s. xxxiv. 13 ‘Vhe Tongue is an 
upruly member, and can hardly be hampered. 1775 Sneut- 
van Duenna 1. iv, 1f | could hamper him with this girl. 
1812 Wetuncton Let. to Larl of Liverpool 27 Mar, in 
Gurw. Desp, IX. 14, I believe no officer at the head of an 
army was ever so hampered. 1846 Ruskin A/od. Paint. 
(1848) BE. 1. an iii. § 5. 41, F do not mean to hamper myself 
with any fine-spun theory. 1878 Bosw. Smitn Carthage 
296 The duty of protecting her had often scan hampered 
his movements. 1891 Freeman Sk. fr. french Trav. 117 
The builder was hampered by the existence of aisles. 

3. To tie up together, pack up; to put together 
into one bundle or parcel. (Cf. also L]amren v.53 2. 

13.. £. FE. Allit. P, B. 1284 Pe golde of pe gazafylace .. 
Wyth alle be vromentes of pat hous, he hainppred togeder. 
1890 Botvrewoon Col. Acformer (1891' 198 The uncon- 
sidered trifles counted, priced, or hampered up together. 

+4. fig. with wf) To fasten up, inake fast. Obs. 

c1sgo Greene fr, Lacon vi. 136 “Fo avoid ensning jars He 
hainper vp the match, Hle..wed you liere. 

Hence Hampering z/. sh. and ffl. a.; also 
Ha‘mperer, one who or that which hampers. 

1812 L. Hest in £xaminer 21 Sept. §95 1 Fresh lamper- 
ings..with a newally.  @ 1837 in Lockhart Scof?f xli. (1839) 
V. 352 vole, ‘Vis a sad hainperer of genius 1861 Witson & 
Greuae Mem LE. Forbes ii. 4o No hampering pecuniary 
restrictions were laid npon him in his early days. 

Hamper, v7? Obs. exe. dial. (Derivation ob- 
scure}] To strike, beat. (¢rams. and z7fr.) 

a1g2zg Skrvion Ware the Hauke 325 Masyd, wytles, 
merry smyth, Hampar with your hammer, upon thy sty th. 
c1sgo Geeene &2 Bacon vii, 118 Out with your blades 
And hamper these jades 1828 Craven Dial, llamper, to 
beat. 1847-78 Hacuiwecn, //amper, to beat. North. 

Hamper, v.* [f. Hamreitsé.!: cf. the follow- 
ing passage in which there isa word-play onthe sb.: 

1603 Dikkexr Crissi/(Shaks, Soc.) 6 I'll hamper somebody 
if] die, because | am a basket-maker. ] 

1. ¢rans. Yo load with hampers; to present with 


a hamper (Azzorous). 

1728 Baiwey / ease. Collog. (1877) 325 (D.) One ass will 
carry at least three thousand such bovks, and I am per- 
suaded you would be able to carry as many yourself, if you 
were well hampered. 1838 Veenton Life £. St. Vyncent 
n. ix. 255 It was a comnion expression with the receiving 
clerks in the dock yards, to say that ‘they had nut been 
hampered’, as a reason for refusing to receive inferior 
articles into store .. he ‘hampering’ meant a bribe in the 
shape of a hamper of wine [etc]. 1894 WW’esfm. Gaz. 13 
Dec. 3/3 There is something particularly charming in being 
‘hampered * at Christinas-time. 

2. To pack ina hamper. (Cf. also Tamrer z.! 3.) 

1775 Asn, //amper..to put up in a hamper, 1846 in 
Wokcester. 

Hampered ‘ha-mpoid), pf. a. [f. Hamren zt 
+-KD!.)  kettered, entangled, impeded, encnm- 
bered, embarra-sed ; sce the verb. 

1633 G. Hernext Vemple, ffome xi, As an entangled, 
hamper'd thing. 1635 Quagtrs Fadl an, xv. (1718) 186 
These fleshly fetters, that so fast involve My hamper'd soul. 
1890 BotbRrewoon Col, efor mer 1891! 108 A toiling owner 
of a small station, a hampered purchaser of a larger one, 

Ilence Ha mperedly ad/v.; Ha mperedness, 

1831 Cartyte Let. in Froude “ife in Lond, 1882) If. viii. 
21x Vhe worst thing about our establishment ts its ham- 
peredness. 1837 — Mirabean in Alisc, + ss (1888) V. 254 
Count de Mirabeau ‘rides in the garden of forty paces’ 
with quick turns, hamperedly. = 

+ Ha‘mperman. Oés. a. An official in charge 
ofthe hampvror hanaper. b. A bearcr of a hamper. 

1§26 //fouseh. Ord. 171 ‘he said gentleman-usher, sever, 
hampermen, groomes, pages, and yeomen ushers..to have 
the reversion of the said service. 1632 Bratuwait Ain 
ates, Pedler 140 Something he would gladly leave the young 
hamperman, his hopefull heire. 

Hampier, -ire, obs. ff. Ilamrer sé.t 

Hamshackle (he mfek’l,, 2. [app. of Sc. or 
northern dial. origin ; possibly f. radical Aam-, as 
in HAMPER v.1 + SHACKLE v.; but the first element 
also occurs as had-, hap-, hob-, hop-.) trans. To 
shackle (a horse or cow) by a rope or strap con- 
necting the head with one of the forelegs; hence 

fig. to fetter, curb, restrain. 

1802 J. Siupatp Chron. Scot. Poetry Gloss. (Jam.) //am- 
schakel, to fasten the head of a horse or cow to one of its 
fore legs, to prevent its wandering too far in an open wild. 
1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss., Llamshackle, to fasten the 
head of an animal to one of its forelegs. Vicious cows and 
oxen are often so tied, especially when driven to slaughter, 
1847 in Craic. 1864 in WessTER. 

Hamsoken, -sokne, obs. ff. HAMESUCKEN. 
Hamster (hxmsts1). Also 6 hamester, 
hampster. [a. Ger. hamster; soin MHG.; OHG. 
had damastro masc., OS. hamsirafem., corn-weevil.] 

A species of rodent (Cricetus frumentartus) 
allied to the mouse and rat, found in parts of 
Enrope and Asia; it is of a stout form, about 
10 inches long, and has cheek-ponches in which it 
carries the grain with which it stores its burrows ; 
it hibernates during the winter. Also applied to 
other pouched rodents allied to or resembting this. 


3607 Torsert Four. Beasts (1658) 413 Vhe skins of | (¢ 700-770). 


| 


1 
HANAFITE. 


Hamstersare very ue Me 1774 Gots. Nat, (ist. 1862 

EB. vn 1. 454 Phe Cricetus, or German rat, which Mr. Buffon 
talls the hamster. 1849 SA. Nat. //ist., Mammalia YN. 
69 Fortunately for England the hamster ts not indigenous 
within the precincts of the island. 1886 £ifén. Rez. Apr. 
350 BDormice and hamsters are found in the stony region 
South of Judea. 

b. Also hamster-mouse, -7al. 

1607 Torskit Sonr-f Beasts (1658) 411 heading, Of the 
Hamester-mouse, 1829 EK. Jesse Frul, Nat. 151 Vhe hairs 
ofthe hamster mouse havea central perforation, apparently 
nninterrupted throughout their whole length. 1853 Kuxcs- 
vey //ypatia avin, You purblind old hamster-rat. 

e. The fur ol the hamster. 

1895 Spectator 23 Nov. 722/1 Lining-furs, such as squirrel, 
hampster, musk-rat. 

Hamstring (hemstrin , sb. [f. Ham sb.0+ 
Sruinc sb.] 

a. In human anatomy, one of the tendons (four 
inner and one outer) which form the sides of the 
ham or space at the back of the knee ; they are the 
tendons of the semimembranosus, semitendinosus, 
gracilis, sartorius, and biceps muscles of the lhigh. 
b, In quadrupeds, the great tendon at the back of 
the ‘knee’ or hough in the hind leg ; it is the ¢erdo 
Achillis, corresponding to that of the heel in man. 

1565 GoLtpinc Ovid's Alef. 1 (1593) 53 Hir hamstrings and 
her knees were stifle. 1600 Hottann Livy 462 (R.) 
Wounding their backes, and cutting their hamstrings. 1688 
R. Hotmn Arwoury 11 293/1 A at of Veul or Mntton 
hung by the Ham String on a Ilook. 1804 Anruntruy 
Surg, Obs. 260, I also drew the integuments gently towards 
the inner ham string, 

Hamstring (hemstrin.v. Ta. t. and pple. 
-stringed -strind,,-strung(-stivy). [f, prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To cut the hamstrings ol, su as to lame 
or disable; also to cut the muscle or tendons of the 
small of the whale. 

1675 Priveaux Lett, (Camden) 33 If they should know 
this to, they would hamstring me. 1832 Youatr //orse i. 
(1847) 4 “Fhe Israclites were cominanded to hough or hain- 
stroig the horses that were taken in war. 1865 A’cader 17 
June 676 Poor Cyrill Lucar was ham-stringed by order of 
the Sultan in 1638. 

2. transf.and fig. To disable as if by hamstring- 
ing; to cripple, dcslroy the aclivity or cfhciency of, 

1641 Mitton Acform. 1. (1851) 47 So have they hamstrung 
the valour of the Subject by seeking to effeminate us all at 
home. @1678 Makvece /'oeus, Dumon the Mower, \tam- 
stringed frogs can dance no more. 1719 T. Gorvon Cordial 
Low Spirits ¥. 129 A Reason sufficient, why Oaths ought not 
to Ifamstring the Ambassadors. 1858 Castyte /redk. Gt. 
tu, il, 1865) I. 144 Thought all hamstrung, shrivelled by 
inveterate rheumatism. — 

Hamular (hamialaa), 2. [f. L. Adsmiul-2s small 
hook + -ant.] Of the foiin of a small hook ; hooked ; 
applied spec. in Izzat, to processes of certain bones. 

1839-47 Toon Cycl. Anat. 111. 2712 Vhe Pterygoid 
Processes. present in each of these species distinct hamular 
processes. 1854 Owen S4-/, in Circ. Sc. 1. 249 A_ham- 
ular process is sent off from the head of the tibia and fibula. 

Hamulate (hexmizlét), a. [fas prec. +-aTE.] 

a. ot, Having a small hook at the tip (.S)%7. 
Soc. Lex, 1886); also =I]amuLose,a b. Anat. 
= ElAMULAR. 

Hamule (hxmizl). [ad. L. Admulus small 
hook, dim. of Admus hook.] = Hamvtus. 

1847 Craic, //amnle, in Anatomy, any little crookedlike 
process, - 

Hamulose (hamizldu's), a. Bot. [f.L. hamul-us 
small hook +-ost.) a. Covered with little hooked 
hairs or bristles. b. Hlavingasinall hook, hamulate. 

1860 in Worcrstek (citing Gray). 1866 in 77eas. Sot. 
1886 in Syef. Soc, Lev. 

Hamulous (he'mislos),a. Bot, [f. as prec. + 
-0Us,] =prec. 

1684 tr. Lonet's Merc. Conipit. vi, 279 Take the hamulous 
Pericarpium of the Teazle. ‘ , 

\ Hamulus (he mivlds. Pl. hamuli (-ai. 
(L. Admulus, dim. ol Aamzus a hook.) 

a. Anat., Zool.,and Sot. A small hook or hook- 
like process, as in certain bones, in leathers, etc. ; 
in Bot. a hooked bristle. b. Obstetric Surg. A 
hook-shaped instrument for extracting the fortus. 

1727-51 in Cuambers Cycl 1855 Hotpen Hum. Oster. 
(1873 101 The external or orbital surface has a vertical ridge 
upon it which terminates below in a small tancet-like 
process or tongue, termed hamulus. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Hamulns .. The hook-like portion of the pterygoid process 
of the sphenoid bone. Also, a term for the unciform bone. 

Hamur, hamyyr, obs. ff. HAMMER. 

{Hamylone, in Ae. Av. 1.154, error for hany- 
lone, HAVELON sb.] 

Hamyne = amen, Aim ?. 

1530 in Parser. 577/2. a 

Han = haven, obs. inf, and pres. t. pl. of Have z. 

Han, obs. form of Kuan. 

Han’, Sc. form of Hanp sé. and 2. 

Hanafite (hxenafit). Also Hanef-, -ifite. 


[f Arab. ee hanafi (f. sini» LTanifahk personal 


name) +-ITE] A member of one of the four sects 
or schools of the Sunnites or orthodox Mohimme- 
dans, following the rite of Abn Hanifah of Kufah 
Also att;7b. or ad). 


HANAP. 


(738 J. Pitts Relig. & Mann. Mahometans 57 The 
Hanifees .. put their Hands on their Belly. 18g1 Lane 
Arab, Nts. 1. 17 Vhis class consists of four sects, Hanafees, 
Shafe’ees, Malikees, and Hambelees.] 1880 Libr. Univ. 
Know/, V1. 292 Hanifah .. founder of the Hanifites, the 
oldest of the sects of Mohammedans considered orthodox. 
1887 Lucycl. Brit, XX. 661/1 The Hanafite rite is official 
in ina Turkish empire. 

+ Hanap (hen&p). Obs. exc. //ist. [a. OF. 
hanap (= Prov. enap), drinking-vessel, cup, cibo- 
rium :—OFrankish *Avapp-=OHG, hnapf, napf = 
OE. hnexp, Anxpp, Du. nap, cup, bowl, basin.] 
A drinking-vessel, a wine-cup or goblet. Now 
applied, as an antiquarian term, to medieval gob- 
lets of ornate character. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vil. 540 Kyng Rycharde gaue vnto 
the Frenshe Kyng an hanap or basyn of golde, wt an ewir 
to the same. 1530 Patscr. 54 7/avaf is olde romant, 
though I fynde it used in Froissart, 1823 ScoTt Quentin 
D. iv, He had indeed four siluer hanaps of his own. 1853 
Sover Pautroph. 365 Charles the Bald gave 10 the Abbey 
of St. Denis a hanap, said to have belonged to Solomon. 
1879 C. Dickens Dict. Lond. (1884) 25/1 A... collection of 
mazers and hanaps and cups. 1894 7iues 19 July 4/4 
A silver-gilt bulb hanap and cover, on three feet formed as 
draped male figures on diamond-shaped plinths..German, 


end of the rsth century. : 
Hanaper (ha nipas). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
[a. 


5 hanypere, hanapre, 7 haniper, hanper. 
OF. hanapier case to hold a hanap: see prec. and 
Hawer 5d.!] 

+1. A case for a hanap or hanaps; a plate-baskct ; 
a repository for treasure or money. Cf. HAMPER 
56,1. (In quot. 1570-6 perh. transferred from 3.) 

[1380 Thorne’s Chron. (Du C.), Hi 4 bacini in uno 
Hanaperio. Item undecim ciphi argentei..cum suis hana- 
eerie} c1440 Promp. P'arv. 226/1 Hanypere [e 1490 4/5. 

hamper), cauistrum, cartallus. 1570-6 LAMBARDE 
Peranb, Kent (1826) 285 Tbe yeerely maintenance tbereof 
{the Chapel at Hakington] was to be drawn from the same 
Hanaper (St. Thomas's offerings at Canterbury] and to be 
bestowed on certain Secular Chanons, 

2. A round wicker case or sinall basket in which 
documents were kept: see quots. and references. 

[1292 /aceuture 30 Dec, in Stat. Scot. 3. 117 (xed) Item 
vij Haneparios quos magister ‘Yhomas ule Karnoto olim 
Cancellarius Scocte misit.. In quorum uno hanepario ixt* & 
xvij littere, etc. 1323-4 Bf. Stapleton’s Kalendari7 Edw. 
II If. 59 In hanaperio de virgis, ad hoc signum .. Carte et 
scnipta de feoffamentis & donacionibus Regis Anglie [242 
Documents]. 1768 Brackstoxe Cov. IL]. 49. 1796 J. 
Anstey Pleader's Gaide (1803) 45 The Writ Original 
Which erst in mouldy hamper slept By Lawyers Hanaper 
yclept. 1836 Parcrave Autient Kal. & /uv.(Rec. Comm.) 
I. Introd. 28 Upon a recent inspection of a bag of deeds. .1 
found that it contained the hanaper so described .. and 
within the hanaper were all the several deeds with their 
seals in the highest state of preservation. 1838 B/ackw. 
Jay. XLIIL. 658 Surprised that you should rake up such 
rubbish as this from the old hanapers of empiricism. 1891 
Husert Hace tr. Wemoramdl. Scaec. 42 Ed. (11 in Antig. 
& Curios. of Exch, ii. 53. %8gt SCARGILL- Biro Guide Docu- 
ments ju 1’. KR. O. Introd. 13. 

3. The department of the Chancery, into which 
fees were paid for the sealing and enrolment of 
charters and other documents. Abolished by 
Statute 2 & 3 Wm. IV, c. 11 (1832). 

So called, according to some, because documents that had 
passed the Great Seal were here kept iu hanaperio, ina hana- 
per (sense 2', until the fees thereon were paid ; others have 
taken the name as orig. applied (in sense 1) to the fiseus in 
which the money thus accruing was itself kept: so Du 
Cange, s.v. //auaperiun, 

Clerk, Coutrotler, Wardeu of the Hanaper: see quots. 

lagrq in Red BAL fexch. (Rolls) 920 Qe le Clerk del 
Hanaper de notre Grant Seal rende son acounte a notre 
Mscheuier. 1326 /4i1. 932 |.ey acountes. .des issues du seal 
de la Chauncellerie par le clerk gardeyn del Hanaper. 1350 
Close Roll 24 Edw, 1// in Rymer Foedera (1825) VII. 1. 196 
Rex dilecto clerico suo .. custodi hanaperii cancellariz nos- 
tre. 1433 Nolls of Parlt, 1V. 433 Status Reventionum .. 
Regni..De Exitibus Hanaperii. . M'vie'Lxviij 2. iijs. iiij d.] 
1458 Kolls of Parlt. V. 317/1 That this., Acte.. be not 
ee iall. .t the clarke of oure Hanaper. a 1483 Liécr 
Viger in /louseh. Urd. (1799) 29 ‘T'wyce in every yere the 
clerke of the hanapre scale calle a newe householde rolle 
oute of the King’s countynghouse. 1534 cf 26 //en V//1/, 
c. 3 § 2 And that the said clarke of the Hanaper shall make 
a true and juste accompte therof [sc. of the moneys received 
for first-fruits, etc.], as he is bounde to do of the money 
receyved of the profites of the Kings greate seale. 1536 
Statutes [rel, 28 fen. VIII (Bolton, 1621, 108) ‘The 
writings obligatorie or money taken for the same shall 
rest, remaine, and abide in the hands of the underthesaurer, 
or in the Hanaper of the kings Chauncerie in Ireland. 1607 
Davies Lett. Lari Salisé.i.(1787) 233 The commission was 
drawn and sealed in the haniper. 1607 CowrLy /uferpr., 
Haneper of the Chauncerie, anno ro R. 2. cap. prim., seemeth 
to signifie as /iscus originally doth in Latine. — /dyd. 
(1672) Clerk of the [fanper, or Hauaper, is an Officer in 
the Chancery. .otherwise called Wardeu of the [laniper.. 
whose business is to receive all Money due to the Kings 
Majesty. for the Seals of Charters, Patents, Cominissions 
and Writs; as also Fees due to the Officers for enrolling 
and examining the same, /bid., Controller of the Hauiper.. 
is an Officer in the Chancery, daily attending in Term-time 
on the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, to take all things 
sealed from the Clerk of the Hamper, to note the just 
number and effect of all things so received, and to enter the 
same into a special Book. 1720 Stryre Stow's Surv. (1754) 

I, 11. ii. 354/1 They recieve it [their rent of five mark») 
very duly, either out of the Exchequer, or Hanaper even 
until this present. 1768 Berackstonr Cows. LIT. 49. 1842 
Act 5 & 6 Vict. c. 103 §: Vhe following Offices of the 
High Court of Chancery, namely, the Offices of Clerks of 
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the Enrolments..Comptrollers of the Haaaper..are hereby 
abolished. 1845 Lp. Camppeci. Chanceliors (1857) I. Introd. 
6 The place where the Chancellor carried on his business... 
was divided berween the *Hanniper’ or hamper, in whicl: 
writs Were stored up; and the ‘ Petty Bag’. 

+ Hanaster, ha'nster. 0¢s. Also 4haun- 
cer, ?5 handster, -ester. [The earliest form cited 
by Brian Twyne from Oxford City documents is 
hauncer ; hansler occurs in 14-15th c.; handesler 
is mentioned by Twyne as also found by him; the 
usual form after 1500 was Aavaster, latinized 
hanasterius. The earlier forms hauncer, hansler, 
favour the view that the word was a derivative of 
hansa or hanse: cf. esp. J/anstng s.v. HANSE.] 
The name given (in the city of Oxlord) to persons 
paying the entrance-fee of the guild-merchant (sce 
Hasse 2), and admitted as Freeman of the City. 

132z1-z Oxf City Doe., in Twyne’s MSS. XXII. 241 
[in Rot. Comp. Canterarioruim de anno xvo Regis Edw. 11.) 
Item, summa rect des Hauncers hoc anno vij li. xis. 1393 
/bid. (In Rot. Comp. Camerar. de an. 17° Ric. I.J Item 
recept. de admissis in gilda hoc anno 17li,2s. 1399 /btdd, 
[In alio rentali sive computo de 23° Ric. I].] Item recept. 
de Hansters hoc anno 7 li.2s. 6d. r41r0[in Not. Conip. de 
xi? Henr. 1V) Comput. de Hansteris hoc anno 141i xis. 6d. 
ts1g Lite of List in Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 23 
Hanasterii ibidem tempore eee Traves naioris, 
Walteri Gover et Boe yog Camerariorum, Anno 
regniregis Henrici Octavi undecimo. ¢1608 Bryan TwvneE 
MSS, Collecta XXMII. 241 (Vote to quot. 1399) //austers, 
sive ut alibi legitur ibidem Handesters .. Conjicio autem 
hoc vocabulo denotari illos quos frequentius illic vocari 
observavimus /ufrantes sive Aduiissos eo anno in gikle 
Aantans. (margin) /lansters et Hanasters,et sunt appreniitii 
ad libertatern civitatis vocati, et ita dicuntur Oxoniz 
hodierno die, vocabulo ab Hanse deriuato. 1887 C. W. 
Boase Oxford 44 In the sixteenth century they (the cham- 
berlains] were still joined with the mayor in admitting the 
new hanasters or members of the trading corporation. 1890 
Gross Gild Merchant I. 194 Oxford..Those admitied to 
the Gild or freedom seem to have bore the name ‘hanas- 
ters’, Among the town muniments there is a book con- 
taining lists of the latter. 


- Hanbalite. Also Ham-. [f Arab. (lus 


hanbali (£. pers. name > /fantal) + -1TF.] A 
member of the strictest of the fonr sects of oithodox 
Mohammedans, following the rite of Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal (a.p. 780-855). Also att %. or adj. 

(1841 (//ambelve) see Wanarite. 1865 W. G. Patcrave 
C. & FE. Arabia, Those of the Hanbalee sect.) 1886 
Brount Dict, Sects 2831 Four sects, named after their 
founders, Hanifites, Malekites, Shafeites, and Hanbalites, 
who differ in soine uniinportant points of 1itual and Koranic 
interpretation. 1887 Eucycl. Brit. XXI1. 661/14 The //an- 
balites, whose system is the strictest, have practically dis- 
appeared in the J/.£4kites. 

Hance (hans), 54. Also 6 hawnce, hawnse, 
haunse, 7 haanse, 6-9 hanse, haunce. [perh. 
a, AF, *haunce = OF. hauce, haulce, later hausse, 
risc, elevation, raised part, f. hausser see TANcrv.] 

+1. The lintel of a door or window. Oés. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1295/2 He commaunded 
. .they shoulde bysprincle the postes and the hawnce of their 
doores with the bloud of the lambe. /A/. 1297,/2, Marke 
ourselfe .. in the hawnce of oure foreheade, wyth the letter 
of 7au, 1552 Hutort, Haunce of a dore or other lyke, 
dimen. .snperctlinu, 15885 Hicixstr. Juntus’ Vomenclator 
213/2 Supercitrum.,the hanse of a doore. 1611 Coter., 
Claveau, .the Haunse, or Lintell of a doore. 1618 [see 5]. 

2. ANaui. a. A curved risc from a lower to a 
higher part, as of the fife-rails or bulwarks from 
the waist to the quarter-deck. Also erroneously 
hanch or haunch. b. =Hauxcn. 

(Viewed from the ‘higher part’, the ‘rise’ was a fall or 
descent; hence, the explination in Harris and later Dicts.) 

1637 Hevwoop Aoyal Ship 41 Upon the Hances of the 
waste are foure Figures. 1664 E. Busunete Compl. Ship- 
wright 11 Then set off the Tumbling Home, at the Height 
of the two first Haanses. 1710 J. Harris Lex. Jechu., 
/fanees (in a Ship) are Falls or Descents of the Fife-Rails, 
which are placed on Banisters on the poop, Quarter-Deck, 
&c., down to the Gangway. ¢ 1850 Kadi, Navig. 1 Weale) 
123 //avnce or hanch, A sudden fall or break, as from the 
drifts forward and aft to the waist. Also those breaks in the 
tudder, Xc., at the parts where it suddenly becomes narrower. 
1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Hances, spandrels ; the falls 
or descents of fife-rails. 

3. Arch. The arc of smaller radius at the spring- 
ing of an elliptical or many-centred arch. Now 
usually viewed as the ‘haunch’ of the arch, and 
often so spelt: cf. Hauncu. 

3703 Moxon JVech, E.rerc. 33 A part of the Ellipis..which 
ts called the //ause; The other part..is called the Scheaw, 
17z5 W. Hatrrenny Sound Building 9 Vf the Arch is 
required to he quicker or flatter on the Huanse. 1828 J. M. 
Srearman Brit. Gunuer (ed. 2) 269 The exterior surface is 
formed by two planes touching the curvé on the hances, 
and meeting in a ridge over the vertex of the arch. 

b. (Sce quot.) 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit, Gloss., Hance, the small arch 
which often joins a straight lintel to a jamb. Hence the 
term Hauce arch. 

+4. transf. A curved or rounded part of a body. 
Cf. Hauncu. Obs. rare. 

19778 Phil. Trans, UXVIUIE. 1. 69 The last shot .. struck... 
against a former shot .. with the hance of its end so as to 
flatten it in that part. 

5. Comb., as bhance-head = 1. 

1638 in Willis & Clark Cawsbridyge (1886) 1. 207 The Jawmes 


! 
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and munions to he of white stone with hance heads also of 
white stone. 1886 /éfd. 112 The arches, or hanse-heads, 
were cut out of the window-heads, which are now square 
at the top. 

Hence Hanced a., provided with a hance. 

1886 Wittis & Crark Cambridge VII. 555 Rectangular 
windows divided by monials into two or three lights, each 
light being ‘hansed ° or arch-headed, 

+ Hance, v. Ols. Forms: 4-6 haunce, 4-7 
haunsce, 5 hawnce, 6 haunsh, 6-7 hance. 
[app. a. AF. *hauncer for OF. haucer, hauler 
(F. hausser) to raise. Cf. ENHANCE.) éraus. ‘To 
raise, lift, elevatc, exalt; = HNHANCE I, 2. 

3303 R Brussr Handl, Synne 12436 Alle fese kalle men 
*“cyrcumstaunces’ Pat yn to be grete dede men hauncex, 
1382 \W\ yetir Ps. xxxvili]. 35 The vnpitouse aboue hauncid. 
¢1g40 Jacob's Well (E.E.1.S.) 121 ‘To ben haunsyd in 
hy3e estate. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 230/2 Hawncyn, or heynyn 
.. exalto, elevo, sublevo. 2a1g§00 Chester PL (E.E.'T.S.) 
vy. 424 He haunshed our kinde on high. /é/d. vi. 98 Meeke 
also he baunsed has. ¢1g00 .Ve/usie xlix. 326 Or ever the 
geaunt myght have haunced his Clubbe. 1513 Morr in 
Grafton Chrow. (1568) I]. 791 Every thing was haunsed 
above the measure, 1583 STANYHURST «Eueis wv, (Arb.) 110 
Yt toe the skytyp is haunced. 

b. (?) To excite with liquor, ‘elevate’. 

1630 J. Tavcor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. 1. 78/1 At the Table 
..every man did his best endeauour to hauns mee for my 
welcome. (Cf. Naress.v. Hance.) 

Hence + Ha-ncing viz. sb., raising, elevation. 

1382 Wycuir Jer. xlix. 16 Thin owne hauncyng desceyuede 
thee. 1589 Puppe w. Hatchet (1844) 36 The hogshead was 
euen come to the hauncing, and nothing could be drawn 
from hiin but dregs. 

Hancel, obs. form of HanpseEL. 

+ Hancenhede. 0ls. In 4haun-. [app. a 
deriv. of Hance v.; as if f. a ppl. adj. *Aavacen + 
-hede, -HEAD.] The condition of being ‘lilted up’; 
pride, haughtiness. 

1303 R. Brunne Hamd/l. Synne 5164 Pe fyrst ys ouer 
moche drede, Pe touper ys proude hauncenhede. 

Hanch (hanf}, v. Now chiefly Sc. Also 4 
hantch, 7 haunsh, 9 hansh. [a. obs. F. haucher 
‘to gnashe or snatch at with the teeth’ Cotgr.] 
trans. and intr. To snatch, snap at, or bite with 
violent or noisy action of the jaws; said of large 
dogs, wild beasts, cannibals, or greedy men. 

a1400-50 Alexander 774* Par liggez lymmes of laddes, 
leggez and harmes..Som hanchyd of be heued, som pe 
handezetyn. 1535 CoverDAce /’s, vil. 2 Lest he hantch vp 
my soule like a lyon. — /sa. v. 29 They shal roare, and 
hanch vp the praye. @ 1662 R. Baiwuie Left. (1841) I. 252 
A number greidilie hanshit at the argument. .bot came not 
near the matter. 1808-25 Jamieson, //ansh. 1834 M. Scotr 
Cruise Midge (1863) 38 Several men had been terribly torn 
hy the Blood-bounds who..stood gasping and barking and 
hanching at us, at the entrance of the opening. 

llence Hanch, sd. Sc., a voracious snap. 

1808-18 in Jamieson. 1880 Antrim § Down Gloss.s.v, 
‘lhe dog made a hanch at me.’ 

Hanch, Hanck, obs. ff. Hauncu, Hank. 

Hanckleth, obs. Sc. form of ANKLE. 

¢1538 Lyxpesay Syde 7ai//is 123 Syder nor may thair 
hancklethis hyde. 1596 Dacrvnpce tr. Les/ie’s Hist. Scot. 
1. 94 Vhair cotes war syd evin to the hanckleth. 

Hand (band), sb. Forms: a, 1-5 hond, 4 
hoond(e, 4-6 honde. 8. I- hand, 4 haunde, 
4-7 hande. //ura?. a. 1 honda, 2-4 honde, 4 
hond; 1 handa, 2-4 hande. £8. 2-5 honden, 
(2-an, 5-on). y. 4 heind, 4-5 hend, hende. 
5. 3-6 hondes, 4-5 -is, 5 -us, -s ; 4-7 handes, 5 
-us, 5-6 -is, -ys, 4- hands. [Com. Teut.: OF. 
hand, hend, fem. u-stem, pl. -a,= OFris. hand, 
hond (pl. honda), OS. hand (pl. hendi), OHG. hant 
(pl. Aent?), ON. Apnd (genit. andar, pl. hendr, 
Goth. kandus (pl. handjus), Regarded by some 
asbelonging to Goth. -AznJrn, pa. pple. -kunpans to 
seize; but this is doubtful. The original OE. pl. 
handa, ME. hande, was (like other plurals in -e), 
superseded in ME. by Aanden, and this eventually 
by Aandes, hands. Northern Eng. had in 14-15th c, 
an umlaut-plural Zend from Norse. ] 

A. Illustration of the plural forms. : 

a. ¢€1000 Ags. Gosp, John xx. 20 He xt-ywde bim his 
handa [(Lincdisfi, 6a hénd, Rus/w. hond}, and his sidan. 
¢1160 Hatton Gosf, Matt. iv, 6 On heora hande. ¢1175 
Lawb, How.149 His fet and his honde. ¢ 1z00 OrMIN 14673 
Abraham..band itt fét & hande. arzoo A. forn 112 
Wringinde here honde. ¢1330 duis & Amel. 156 Therto 
thai held vp her hond. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumé, 2658 He hew 
of heuedes, armes, and haunde. 

B. cx160 Hattou Gosp, John xx. 20 He ateowede heom 
hyshanden, ¢1175 Lawub. //ow.23 His fet and his hondan. 
/bid. 91 Heo setten heore honden [ror here hondan] ofer 
ilefde men. c12g0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 10/304 Opur beore 
hondene opur bapeden al. c1400 A. Davy Dreams 95 He 
vnneiled his honden two. ¢1420 Chrou. Vilod. 1224 My 
hondon and my fete. 

y. @ 1300 Cursor M. 3566 His hend [v.r*. hende, handes, 
hondes] vnquemli for to quak. /éfd. 17142 (Gott.) Take vte mi 
herte bituix pi heind (Cott, hend]. 1340 Hamrore /’r, 
Cousc. 3214 Bunden by hend and fete. ¢1400 Maunpev. 
(Roxh.) ii. 5 Pe pece..to be whilk his hend ware nailed. 
61460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 7 God has maide man with 
his hend. ¢147§ Babecs Bk, 200 Somme holde the clothe, 
somme poure vpon his hende. r 

8 ¢x2z05 Lay. 10187 Heo letten heom drazen vt oder bi 
hondes oder bi fot. @1300 Cursor Jf. 3678 Sco .. couerd 
par-wit his hands [v. 7”. handis, handes, hondes) als. 1383 
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Wrycur 2 Sam. xvii. 2 The hoondis feblid. c 1400 A fol. 
Lolt, 28 Pe handus Jeyd vpon. ¢1430 Stavs /’ner 22 in 
Badbees Bk. 2) Pin hondis waische also. 1535 Coverbace 
2s. Ixxxviifi]. 9, 1 .stretch out my hondes vuto the. 

B. Siznification. 

General arrangement. 1, The simple word. *The mem- 
ber, its use, its position, 1-6. ** As representing the person, 
7-10. *** As put for its capacity or performance, 11-17. | °** 
Something like a hand, 18-22, ***** That which is held 
in the hand, 23-24. Il. Phrases. * With governing pre- 
position, 25-36. ** With verb and preposition. 37-42. *** 
With governing verb, 43-46. **** With qualifying adjec- 
tive, q7—5r- 7**°* With an adverb, 52-54. ****"* With 
another noun, 55-59. ~**"*** Proverbial phrases and locu- 
tions, 60. III. Attributive uses and Combinations, 61-63. 

I. The simple word. * The nrember, its action, 
tts position, rts syniboltc tse. 

1. ‘The terminal part of the arm beyond the wrist, 
eonsisting of the palm and five digits, forming the 
organ of prehension characteristic of man. The 
name is also given tothe similar inembers forming 
the terminations of al! four limbs in the quadru- 
manous animals or monkeys. 

c B25 Vesp. t’salter exsvihy 4 Strelas in honda machtscs. 
Ibid, exxviiili). 7 Ne gefylled hond his se riped. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 264/32 A/auus, hand. ¢12z50 
Gen. & Ex. 3336 Moyses helde up his hond. ¢ 1386 Cuav- 
cer Prof. 107 In his hand (v.77, hond, honde] he baar 
a myghty howe. c1460 Sowneley Alyst. (Surtees) 125, 
I bryng rekyls. Here in myn hende. 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Edw. £V, 234 Vhen eche Prince layed his right hand on y~ 
Missal, and his lett hand on the holy Crosse, and toke there 
a solempne othe. 1601 R. Jonnson Ainged. & Commu. 
(1603) 108 As Jong us their hands were able to holde a penne. 
1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser. 6 Cont. 67 Here 
walk’d a French Fop with both his Hands in his Pockets. 
1817 Conenwwcr Sibyl, Leaves (1862) 215 And when the 
Vicar joined their hands, Her limbs did creep and freeze. 
1828 Stark lem. Nat. Hist. 1. 31 Vhis opposition of 
a fifth member to the other four constitutes what 1s properly 
called the Aand, 1842 Tennyson Break, Break, Break iii, 
© for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 1863 Huxtey Jfan's 
Place Nat. ii. The Gorilla’s hand is clumsier, heavier, 
and has a thumb somewhat shorter in proportion than that 
ofa man; but noone has ever doubted tts being a true hand, 

b. The terminal part of the fore-limb in quad- 
rupeds, esp. when prehensile ; the fore-foot. Also 
more widely applied to the terminal part of any 
linb of an animal when prehensile. In <{za/. 
and Zool., the terminal part of the ‘arm’ or fore- 
limb in all vertebrates above fishes ; also applied 
to the prehensile claw or chela in erustaceans, and 
formerly to the tarsus of the anterior leg in inscets. 

1382 Wyciir /’0v. xxx. 28 A lisard with hondis cleueth. 
1535 Coverbatr: /bid., The spyder )aboureth with hir handes. 
1607 Torsent. Four. Beasts (1658) 341 {A lhyzena] coming 
to a Man asleep in a Sheep-cot, by faying her left hand or 
fore-foot to his mouth, made or cast him into a deed-sleep. 
1639 T. Brvcistr. Cawus’ Aor. Retat. 159 The l.izard .. 
ravelh out with her tayle, the markes whieh with her hands 
she printed in the sand. 1727-51 Cuamuers Cycé., //and, 
in falconry, is used for the foot of the hawk .. //and, in the 
manage..sometimes..stands for the fore-feet of an horse. 
1852 Dana Crust. t. 428 Ilands subtuberculate. 

te. dransf. The whole arm. Obs. 

1615 Crooks Body of Alan 728 The vpper ioyntes are 
called by the common name of the //and, for the Ancients 
accounted the whole member from the shoulder to the fingers 
ends to bee all the Hand. 1661 Lovett //ist. Antin. & 
Alin. 302 ‘Che limbs are divided into the hands and feet, 
und the hand into the shoulder, cubit, and extremity, 1727- 
gr Champers Cycl.s. v., Vhe hand, among anatomists, ex- 
tends from the shoulder to the fingers ends: this is called 
also the greater hand. 

+d. The trunk of an elephant. Ods. 

1607 Torseit /our-f. Beasts (1658 162 They reverence 
the Sun rising, holding up their trunck or hand to heaven. 
(1843 Macautay Lays. Prophecy of Caprs xxiv, The beast 
who hath between his eyes Ihe serpent for a hand.) 13859 
Tissyson Vrovier 576 The brutes of mountain back ., with 
their serpent hands. (Cf. Skr. Aasté the ‘handed ".] 

e. fig. 

1g92 1. Tinme 10 Exe. Lcpers Bb, Moses and Aaron are 
but Gods hands, Gods lieutenants here in earth. 1653 
A. Witson Fas. J, Pref. 5, 1..look to be Anatomized my- 
self by the Hand of Opimon, 1724 R. Fatconer Voy. (1769) 
3 Safe from the griping Hands of the Law. 1877 Brockett 
Cross & Cr. 32 To crumble beneath the hand of time. 

2. In reference to the use of the hand for grasp- 


ing, holding, or retaining; hence used to denote 


possession, custody, charge, authority, power, dis- 
posal: usually in phr. 77 (zzs0, ¢o, etc.) the hands 


of, itt other hands, etc. 

c825 Mesp. Psalter xxx{il. 16 [15] Genere me of hondum 
feonda minra. c1000 4gs. Ps. (Th) cxviiili]. 109 Is sawl 
min symble on dinum holdum handum,. ¢ 1290 Beket 357 
in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 116 Pe bischopriches fullen bobe In-to pe 
kingus hond. arz00 Cursor Af, 22265 Par sal he bath 
yield up of hand, His corun and his king wand. ¢ 1400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 1440 Manye men dieden in hise handis 
bi pis wey. ¢1400 Matspev. (Roxb.) vi. 18 Many oper 
Jandes he haldes in his hand. a@ 1530 Pace Let. to Wolsey 
in Ellis Orig. Leté. Ser. 1. Ixxxi. 199 In Pacquett off 
Lettres .. comyn to my handis thys mornynge. 1548 Hatt 
Chron, Hen, V1, 16 The Frenchemen .. thinkyng the 
victory to be im their handes. 1606 Dekker Sev. Sines 
35 They .. take the lawe into their owne handes, and doe 
what they list. 1611 Biste Gen. xvi. 6 Behold, thy maid 
isin thy hand. 1709 Steece Tatler No. 53 Pt The Citadel 
will be in the Hands of the Allies before the last Day of 
this Month. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 593 The land 
.. round his pleasure grounds was in his own hands. 1889 
Dovtr a/. Clarke iii. 25 Not once in a month did a common 
newsletter fall into our hands. 
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b. In Roman Law (tr. L. wzazzs): the power of 


the husband over his wife. 

1875 Poste Gaius 1. § 111 Possession invested the husband 
with rizht of Hand after a whole year of unbroken co- 
habitation. /é/¢. Comm, (ed. 2) 97 According to Cicero, 
the wife was only called materfamilias when subject to 
Hand. 1875 Maine //?st. /ust. xi 313 [In early Roman 
Law] the wife was said to come under the hand of her 
husband. ; 

3. In reference to action performed with the 
hand, and hence ( fig.) to action generally; thus, 
often =agency, instrumentality: esp. in phr. dy the 
hand s of, by a person's) hand, 

c 825 I esp. Psalter cviiili]. 27 Lect witen Sxtte hond Sin 
Beos Is. cr1000 Ags. t's. (Th.) Ixxvi. 17 (Ixxvii. 20] Fole 
pin du feredest..purh Moyses nuhtize handa. ¢ 1175 Lard. 
/lom. 91 Pa warhte god feole tacne .. purh bere apostlan 
hondan. ¢1440 Jacob's Well +E. F. ‘T. S.) 235 Makyth 
clene 30ure handys, pat is, joure werkys. 1535 COVERDALE 
Juctg. vi. 36 VE thou wilt delyuer Israel thorow my hande. 
1585 I. 1B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad... 4 Uf everie one did 
not put to his helping hand for the correction and reform- 
alion ofthe. 1639 Du Vercertr. Cantus’ Admir. Events 
58 losuffer by the hands of the hangman. 1662 STILLINGFIL 
Orig. Sacr. in. i. $8 Lf some attribute such things to Gods 
immediate hand. 1712 W. Rocers Voy. 305, 1 sent it by 
the Hand of an Enemy. 1772 Priestiey /ast. Retig. (1782) 
I. 226 Many... eminent Stoies died by their own hands. 
1847 De Quincey Sf. A/il, Nun Whs. LI]. 11 She could 
turn her hand to anything 

b. Part or share in the doing of something: esp. 
in phrase, fo have a hand in. 

1597 Suaks. 2 /fen. /I, y. ii. 140 In which you (Father) 
shall haue formost hand, 1625 Lacon /ss., Eutpire | Arb.) 
303 Ilts (Queen had the principall hand in the leposing 
and Murther of her Husband. 1766 Goupsw. Pie. Wi. 4, 
We had two romantic names in the family; but I solemnly 
protest I had no hand init. 1837 C. M. Goonrince Joy. 
S. Seas (1843 122, 1 ain at a loss myself to discover what 
hand the moon could have had in it. 

4. In reference to the position of the hands, one 
on each side of the body: Side (right or left ; 
henee more generally, side, direction, quarter. 
Also fiz. (See also ro and 32h, i, j.) 

¢ 1000 /ELERIC Gen, alviii, 13 Sette k.phraim on his swib- 
ran hand past was on Israheles wynsiran hand. c 1205 
Lay. 14734 Heo ise3en an heore mht hond, a swibe faier 
wit-lond. cx1320 Sir Tristr. 357 Chese on aiber hand 
Wheber be leuer war Sink or stille stand. 1513 More in 
Grafton Chron. (1563) 11. 795 Ai the last he came out .. 
with a Bishop on every hand of him. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. 11.93 All Gallowa and Walis of Annand, And all the 
dalis on the efter hand. 1548 Hawt Chron, (len. 111, 73 
On the other hande or syde of the gate, was set a pillar. 
1583 Hot.ysaxp Campo di Fror gt When you are there, 
turne on the right hand, and then onthe left hand. 1627 
J. Doucuty Divine Alyst. (1628) 12 Schoolmen do alwanes 
incline to the worse hand. 1711 Appisox Sfect. No. 3 P 5 
he Floor. on her right Hand, and on her Ieft, was covered 
with vast Sums of Gold, 1884 J/azch. /xam. 8 Sept. 8/6 
‘The mountains on either hand become loftier and steeper. 

b. fg. In various phrases with present par- 
ticiples, expressing a way, direction, or tendency 
as opposed to its contrary; as 07 | ufon, 71, of ) 
the mending haud, i.e. in the way to mend or 
recover, getting better; so also with advanc- 
tug, growing, thriving, declining, gainizug, losing, 
suffering, giving, receiving, etc. arch, and dial. 

1598 Grexewey Sacrtus’ Ann. 3. ii. 3 Giuing out that 
Augustus was on the mending hand. 1651 N. Lacon Disc, 
Gort. Eng. w. xviii, (1739) 95 What the Chancery was in 
times past, hath been already shewed; still it 1s in the 
growing and gaining hand. 1702 J. Law Couuc. Trade 
(1751) 187 When the nation shal! once Le brought as much 
upon the thriving or growing, as now it is upon the de- 
clining hand. 1789 Westey HAs. (1872) XII. 439 Mr. 
Wrigley .. is now afso on the mending hand. 1828 Craven 
Dial. s.v.,©To be on the mending hand’, to be in a state of 
convalescence. 1858 Cariyie Fredh. Gt. vi. iv. (1865) 11. 
166 Friedrich Wilhelm’s ill-humour..has long been upon 
the growing hand. 

+e. In phr. Ata bad hand, at the worst hand, = 
position, case. Ods. 

©1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 352 He saw well that 
his folke was at the worste hande. 1621 Br. Mountacu 
Diatribz wi. 421 Paulus .. at worst hand hath related it in 
good and true Latine. 1640 Feuer Yoseph's Coat iv. (1867) 
144 Is the world at this bad hand.. that one must be far 
from trusting their nearest friends? 

5. As used in various ways in making a promise 
oroath; spec. as the symbol of troth-plight in mar- 
riage ; pledge of marriage; bestowal in marriage. 

¢ 1320 Sir 7ristr. 50 Per to pai bed her hond To heize and 
holden priis. ¢ 1330 Aszis & Anil. 136 Therto thai held vp 
her hond. 13.. Coer de L. 604 On the book they layde her 
hand, To that forewarde for to stand. 1390 Gower Conf. 
1. 95 Have here min honde, I shal the wedde. a 1440 Sir 
Egtam. 245 ‘3ys’, seyde the erle, “here myn honde:’ Hys 
trowthetohym hestrake. 1586 W. Massie J/arviage Serm., 
Many a one for iand takes a foole by the hand. 1605 SHaks. 
Learw. v. 31 More convenient is he for my hand Than for 
your Ladies. 1775 SHERIDAN Ducxna in. vii, In obedience to 
your commands, | gave him my hand within this hour. 
1828 Scott F. .V/. Perth xxix, Catharine's hand ts promised 
—promised toa man whom you may hate. 1871 L. Sterues 
Playgr. Eur. ii. (1894) 47 Mariage is honoured, and the 
heart always follows the hand. 

+6. Hence, In oaths and asseverations, (See also 
RIGHT HAND.) Ods. 

a@ 1300 Cursor AM. 3313 ‘Say me now’, hesaid, ‘be bi hand, 
Has pou any fader liuand?’ 1596 Swans. Tam. Shr. 
t. i. 194 Master, for my hand, Both our inuentions meet 
and iumpe in one. 1599 ~ A/uch Ado Ww. i. 327 Bene. 
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Tarry good Beatrice, by this hand ] loue thee. eat. Vse 
it for my loue some other way then swearing by it. 1601 — 
Alls Well m1 vi. 76 Vy the hand of a souldier I will 
undertake it. 1636 Davenant Platoutc Lovers Wks. (1673! 
386 A comely old fellow, by this hand. 

** As representing the person. 

7. In reference to the person who does something 
with his hands; hence often denoting the person in 
relation to his action. 

1590 Spexser F. QO. 1. xi. 5 The Nourse of time and ever- 
lasting fame, ‘hat warlike handes ennoblest with inimortall 
name. 1§98 Darret /heor. Warres i. ii. 77 Vhe quadrate 
of ground. .wherein many hands are brought at one time to 
fight. 1615 J. STEPHENS Saty7. Fss. 242 Except some 
charitable hand reclaimes him. 1724 A. Cottins Gr. Chr. 
Weltg. 177 The Pentatench..was translated .. by different 
hands. 1893 E. M. Tuonrson Gk. & Lat. S'alreer. xi. 
1so Additions. .by the hand that retouched the writing. 

b. sfec. In reference to an artist, musician, 
writer, actor, etc. as the peiformer of soine work ; 
henee sometimes used to denote the person himself, 

1644 Evetyn A/emt. (1857) 1. 70 Painted in miniature by 
rare hands. 1665 Doyte Uccas. Ac//. Pref. (1845) 9 These 
Papers .. [as well] as those of the same hand that have pre- 
ceded then. 1696 tr. Dee Mout's Voy. Levant & Vaintings, 
by the most celebrated Ilands. 1738 Daily /‘ost 12 July, 
A Band of Musick, consisting of the best hands from the 
Opera, and both the Theatres. 1790 l’arty //ore Paul, 
i. 7 Everything about thein indicates that they come from 
the same hand. 

8. A person employed by another in any manual 
work ; a workinan or workwoman. 

1655 Mro. Worctesttr Cent, Juz. § 14 Many hands ap- 
plicable to the same force, some standing. others sitting. 
1657 R. Licon Sarbadoes (1673) 42 Those hands .. that 
must be employed in their building. 1721 Rerkecey Jez, 
Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. 111. 200 Manufactures, which .would 
employ many hands. 1772 FRANKLIN Autobiog. Wks. 1840 
I. 29 My son has lately Jost his principal hand by death. 
19778 Eng. Gas. (ed. 2)s.v. Acttering, Near 2000 hands are 
said to be employed here in the manufactory of shalloons, 
tammies and serges. 1856 Otustip Sfave States 433 The 
children beginning as ‘quarter-hands’, advancing to ‘ half- 
hands’, and then to ‘three-qnarter hands’; and, finally, to 
‘full hands’. 1886 Frouve Oceana i.7 Vhe ‘hands’ and 
the ‘hands"’ wives and children. 

b. spec. Each of the sailors belonging tu a ship’s 
crew. All hands: the whole erew. 

1669 Sttxmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 18 Come aft all hands. 
r71z W. Rocers Moy. 312 In the Morning we put 35 good 
Hands aboard her. 1726 G. Roperts four Vears Voy. 13, 
I cy ie Ilands and began to get things ready as fast as I 
could, 1820 Scorxtspy «icc. Arctic Keg. 1. 515 All hands 
on board perished. 1834 Mepwin ws mm Wales 11. 144 
Another hand would nut have been amiss. J/ébid., She has 
just hands enough to weigh anchor. 

ce. llence (colloqg.) 1// hands: all the members 
of a party, esp. when collectively engaged in work. 

1703 Farqunar /ncoustant tv. i, Come, gentlemen, all 
hands to work. 1726 G. Koprrts Four lears loy. 263 
‘Then all Hands went to fishing. 1860 Dickens Uncomin. 
Trav. v, Vf all hands had been got together, they would 
not have more than half filled the room. 

9. collog. Used (with defining adj.) of a person 
in reference to his ability or skill in doing some- 
thing. (See also OLD hand.) Usually with a¢. 

1792 Cowrer /.cf. 30 Mar. He..might be one of our first 
hands in poetry. 1797 G. Wasuincton Let, Writ. 1892 
XI1I1. 422 A rare hand at all obsolete claims that depend 
much on a good memory. 1830 J. H. Newman Left. cs) 
I. 227, | am a bad hand at criticising men. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Loom & Lugeer i. iii. 45 He was always but 
a poor hand at writing a letter. 1858 A. W. Drayson 
Sporting S. Africa 48 *Do you sketch?” ‘Well, I’m no 
hand at that’. 1870 E. Peacock Katf Shirl. 11. 280 He 
was a good hand at singlestick. 

b. collog. or slang. Used (with defining adj.) of 
a person in reference to his action or character. 

1798 I. Mttwer in Lz/e ix. (1842) 162 His moral character 
was exceedingly bad .. he is sull a loose hand. 1860 
Reusseww Diary India V1. 146 (Hoppe) Little S., the 
Major's partner. .is well known as a cool hand 

+10. Used of or in reference to a person as the 
source from which something is obtained «cf. 4): 
a.as the source of information, ete. (usually 
with defining adj. indieating the degree of trust- 


worthiness.) Ods. 

1614 J. Cuampercatn in Crt. § Times Jas. [ (1848) 1. 334, 
I have heard it, through several ways, from good hands. 
1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 164 He had it 
from a very good hand, that the King of Poland had sent 
an Ambassador. 1727 Lapy M. W. Montaau Let. to C tess 
Mar 30 Jan., An,account ., which i have been very solici- 
tous to get from the best hands. 1811 J. W. Croker in 
C. Papers June (1884), L hear from a good hand that the 
King is doing much better. . 

+b. as the supplier of goods : in phrases denot- 
ing rate or price (with qualifying ad).), asa¢ the best 
hand, most profitably or cheaply; so at the better 


hand, at a dear hand. Obs. 
1gsz Huoet, Bye dearer, or at the last hande. 1582 
N. Lickerletp tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. xxxiii. 82 b, 
To the end our Merchaunts..might..buye theyr Spices at 
the better hande. 1599 Haxtrvr Voy. I]. u. 3 For the 
procuring of which. .commodities at the best and first hand. 
1696 J. F. Jterchants’ Ware-ho, 11 The whole sute is 
generally sold at the best hand for three Pound ten. 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 283 » 3 Buying and importing. . Linens, 
and Pictures, at the best hand. 1767 Cowrer Leé. fo Hill 
14 May Wks. 1837 XV. 16, 1 might .. serve your Honour 
with cauliflowers and broccoli at the best hand. . 
c. With ordinal numerals, indicating a series of 
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so many persons through whom something passes. 
See also FIRST HAND, SECOND HAND, : 

I Rotts of Parlt. V. 32/1 Your Lieges selle the Mer- 
change ae a the said fences and at the first hand 
bye ayeinward Mercbandises of the same Contres. 1551 
Epw. VI Z4t, Rem. (Roxb.) Il. 504 We should by all 
thinges at the first hand of straungers. 1589 //ay any 
Work 44, 1 had it [tbe tale] at the second hand, 1624 
Bepewt Lett, xi. 141 You haue it but at the third, or fourth 
hand, perhaps the thirtieth or fortieth. 1713 Ocktey Acc. 
Barbary Pref. i1718 11 he Uncertainty wbich attends the 
writing Things at second Hand. 1888 Bryce A mer. Commu. 
I, xxv. 273 Very few of the members. .bad been in England 
so as to know her constitution .at first hand. 

*** As put for its capactly or performance. 

1l. Capacity of coing something with the hand, 
and hence of doing generally ; skill, ability, knack. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. v. xxviii. (1495) 137 We 
sayen thyse haue a good hond, that is to vnderstonde, a good 
crafte of wrytynge other of payntynge, 1539 Latimer Serv, 
& Rem, (1845) 416 You be indeed scius artifex, and hatha 
good band to renew old bottles, 1586 Day Eug Secretary 
11. (1625) 130 The perfection of his hand in the variety and 
neat delivery of his letters in writing. 1699 Bentley /’hadé, 
297, I cannot but take notice of his unlucky Hand, when- 
ever he meddles with Authors. 1708 Motreux Kabelais v. 
xx, I have no hand at making of Speeches. 179: Mrs. 
Raveurre “Yom. Forest ii, 1 had always a hand at car- 
pentry. 1881 E. D. Brickwoop in /ucycl. Brit. X11. 197/1 
The ‘hand for crust’ which is denied to many cooks and 
cannot be learned. 

12. Horsemanship. In various expressions refer- 
ring to the management of the reins and bit with 
the hand; ofter. =skill in handling the reins. 

1375 Barsour Sruce it. 120 For thar na horss is in this 
land Sa wycht, na 3eit sa weill at hand. 158: Perris 
Guazzo's Cru. Conv. 11. (1586) 157 b, The father .. ought in 
this doubt, to carrie a heavie hand, rather than a light, on 
the bridle, 1686 N. Cox Centl, Recreat. wv. ed. 3154 Ina 
short time he will..be at such command upon the hand, that 
he will strike at what rate you please. 1725-5r Cuamurrs 
Cyct. s.v., A horseman is said to have #o hand, when he 
only makes use of the bridle unseasonably. 1807 Six R. 
Witson JFrné. 22 June in Life (1862) II. viii. 279 She not 
only sits gracefully but has a master’s hand. 1875 Wuyre 
Metvitce Aiding Recoll, v. (1879) 73 Strong of seat, and 
firm of hand. 188: E. D. Brickwoop in £ucycl. Brit. X11, 
197/1 Much depends on the rider having good hands... A 
rider with good hands never depends upon his reins for 
retaining his seat. ¢d/d. 199/1 A jockey must therefore .. 
have a hand for all sorts of horses, and in the case of two 
and three year olds a very good hand it must be. 

b. See quot. 

1727-5t Crampers Cycl. s.v., //ard is also used for a 
division of the horse into two parts, with respect to the 
rider’s hand. Tbe fore-hand includes the head, neck, and 
fore-quarters, The dénd-hand is all the rest of the horse. 

13. The performance of an artist, ctc. ; execution, 
handiwork; style of execution; ‘touch’. + Also 
concr, The product of artistic skill ; handiwork. 

sg! Mitton P. L. 1x. 438 Among thick-wov'n Arborets 
and Flours Imborderd on each Bank, the hand of Eve. 
1671 — /, R. 1v. 57 Carved work, the hand of famed 
artificers In cedar, marble, ivory or gold. 1762-71 Hi. 
Watrote Verfuc's Anecd. Paint, (1786) 111.77 By what I 
have seen of his hand, particularly his own head at Hough- 
ton, le was an admirable master. 1883 4 /henzum 30 June 
Saal? An exliaustive acumen in discriminating styles and 
‘hands’ [in prints]. 

b. Touch, stroke (in phr. fast hand, ctc.). 

1648 Gace West /nd. Ep. Ded. A iijb, The last band of 
the Painter. 1707 Lutrrene Brief Ac/, (1857) VI. 132 An 
opportunity of putting the last hand to the happy union of 
the 2 kingdoms. 1755 ‘IT. Amory A/cm, (1769) I]. 154 An 
itinerary I am giving the last hand to. 1760-72 tr. Juan 
4 Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 11. 291 Willing to put the finishing 
hand to our principal work. 1865 M. Arnoto Ess. Crié, 
ix. 376 The compiler did not put his last hand to the work. 

14, A turn or innings in ccrtain games, as crickct, 
racquets, billiards. (See also 23 c.) 

47.. Laws of Cricket in Grace Cricket (1891) 15 To allow 
2 ininutes for each man to come in when one 1s out, and 10 
minutes between IXach Hand to mark y* Ball, that it may 
not he changed. 1819 Haztitt in Avery-day Bk. (1825)868 
The four best racket-players of that day. . Davies could give 
any one of these two hands a tine, that is half the game, 
1 Lillvwhite's Cricket Ann, 45 Fine all-round fielding 
enabled them to get Marylebone out for 80 in their second 
hands. 1894 7ismes 6 Mar. 7/2 (Racquets) Mr. Dawkins 
opened, and in the sixth hand he went from 5-3 to 14-3. 
1897 Daily Chron, 16 Feb. 5/6 (Billiards) Peall had four or 
five hands to score 16, but the cbampion could only muster 
a 4oand a 50. 

15. A round of applause. 

1590 Suaks. A/id/s. N. v. i. 444 Giue me your hands, if we 
be fiiends, And Robin shall restore amends. 

16. The action of the hand in writing and its 
product ; handwriting; style of writing; esp. as 
belonging to a particular person, country, period, 
profession, etc. (Sec also Court-Hanp, SHort- 
HAND, ctc.). 

1390 Gower Conf I1I. 305 To make an ende And write 
ayein her owne honde. 1513 More in Grafton CAroz. 
(1568) II. 782 Written in Parchement in a fayre set hande. 
1530 PatsGr. 433/1 He goeth to the writyng scole, but his 
hande appayreth every daye. 1542 Upait Erasm. A popth, 
u. (1877) 251 Written in greate letters of texte hande. 1576 
Fieminc Panopl. Epist. 276 He wrote a running hand. 
1660 Wittsrorp Scales Conn. Vo Rdr. A ij, Mr. Nathanael 
Sharp, who writeth all the usuall hands writ in this Nation. 
1705 Hearne Codlect. 31 Aug., A French woman writ the 
Proverbs .. in variety of Hands. 1709 Streeter & Appison 
Tatler No. 110 p 4 A Letter which he acknowledged to be 
his own Hand was read. 1840 Lytton Af/oney 1. i, But he 
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will recognize my hand. 1893 E. M. Tuomeson G&, § Lat, 
Palrogr. xix. 301 We find it convenient to treat the cursive 
or charter-band as a separate branch of medieval English 
writing apart from the literary or book-hand. 

b. Hand of writ, wrtte( Sc.) = prec. ; also ¢ransf. 
said of the person. 

1816 Scott Antig. xv, ‘Div ye think naebody can read 
hand o° writ but yoursell?” 1870 Ransay Aemin. v.ced. 18) 
118, I amt not a good sand of write. 1890 STEVENSON 
Vailima Lett, (1895) 14, I request a specimen of your 
hand of write. 

17. The name of a person written with his own 
hand as an attestation of a document; signature. 
Obs. or arch., exc. in phrases in which and is 
now understood more literally. See also zader 
the hand of, 32.4. Note of hand: see Nore, 

1534 Act 26 Hen. V//1, c. 3 § 4 Every writinge .. sub- 
scribed with tbe hande and name of the clerke of the 
hanaper. 1548 Hatt Chroux., Hen. V#IT, 29 Notwith- 
standynge his othe..and his awne hand and seale. 1607 
Dekker fist. Str T. Wyatt Wks. 1873 111. 84 Will you 
not subscribe your hand with other of the Lords? 1611 
Suaks, Hit. 7. 1. iv. 288 Dor. Is it true too, thinke you. 
Axntol. Fiue lustices hands at it, and witnesses more then 
my packe will hold. 1640 S. D’Ewrs in Lett. Lit, Alen 
(Camden) 167 A petition .. from the Cittie of London ac- 
companied with fifteene thousand hands. 1666 Perys Diary 
25 Sept. (1879) IV. 92 By Coach to Lord Brouncker’s, and 
got his hand to it. 1726 Suetvocke loy. round World 
(1757) 41 In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our 
hands and seals, Afod. (Forin of testing clause) As witness 
the hands of the said A. B. and C. D. 

*4*"* Something like or of the size of a hand. 

18. An image or fivure of a hand. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter cxiii. [cxv.} 7 Honda hahbad and ne 
grapiad. 1535 Covernace /did., Their ymages..haue handes 
and handle not. 1644 Butwer C/iro/. 165 The custoine of 
the Romans..to erect a statue of Mercurie with the Fore- 
Finger pointing out the inaine road, in imitation whereof. . 
we have in such places notes of direction ; such is the Hand 
of St. Albans, 1688 KR. Houme A vmoury 1. xvii. 399/1 He 
beareth Vert, a Hand proper, holding of a Pen. 1717 
Frezier Vey, S. Sea 242 The Ladies wear..a little Jeat 
Hand. called Higa, the Fingers closed, but the ‘Yhumb 
standing out. 1858 O. W. Homes Ae’. Breakf-t. ix, A 
great wooden hand,—a glove-maker's sign. 

b. A conventional figure of a hand with the 
forcfinger extended (ga), used in writing or print- 
ing to draw attention to somcthing. 

1612 Drinstey Pos. Parts (1669! p. iv, A Hand pointing 
at some places which are of most necessary use. 

19. The pointer or index which indicates thc 
divisions of a dial, csp. that of a clock or watch. 
(See Houn-, Mixutg-, SECONDS-HAND, ) 

1575 LANEHAM Jef. (1871) 55 The handz of both the tahlz 
stood firm and fast, allweyz poynting too iust too a clok. 
1s92z Sunaxs. Nom. §& Fxd. u. iv. 119. 1661 /uimane [n- 
dustry 100 Now this animated needle shews with the Lilly- 
hand. the North. 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5863/4 A striking 
Gold Watch with an Alarm, Ilour-IIland and Minute-Hand. 
1781 Cowrer Ketircment 681 An idler is a watch that wants 
both hands, As useless if it goes as when it stands. 1846 
Loncr. Old Clock on Stairs ii, Walf-way up the stair it 
stands, And points and beckons with its hands. 

20. A lincal measure, formerly taken as equal to 
three inchcs, but now to four; a palm, a Hanp- 
BREADTH. Now used only in giving the height 
of horses and the like. 

1561 Even Arte Nanig. 1. xviii, 19 Foure graines of 
barlye make a fynger : foure fingers a hande: foure handes 
a foote. 1661 Lovee //ist. Anim, & Alin. 102 Prickles .. 
of two or three hands length. 1664 Butter “nd. 11. i. 694 
A Roan Gelding twelve Hands high. 1810 Sporting Mag. 
XXXVI. 196 A galloway under fourteen hands. 1857 G. 
Lawrence Guy Liv.(Tauchn.) 67 (Hoppe) Achestnut stand- 
ing full sixteen hands. 

21. As a measure of various commodities (the 
single articles or parts being sometimes compared 
to fingers). a. A bundle of tobacco-leaves tied 
together. b. A certain quanttty of water-cress. 
c. Five oranges or herrings. d. A palmate root 
of ginger. e. One of the clusters, each containing 
from 8 to 20 fruits, into which a bunch of bananas 
or plantains naturally divides. 

1726 G. Roperts Four Vears Voy.102 In another Locker, 
I found four or five Hands of Tobacco. 1851 Mayvurw 
Lond, Labour |. 92 (Hoppe) A single hand being 5 oranges, 
/bid. 150 We buy the water-cresses by the ‘hand’. One 
hand will make about five halfpenny bundles. 1861 dic. 
III. 163 Five herrings make a hand. 1879 J. R. Jackson 
in Encycl. Brit, X. 603/2 Uncoated ginger... the ‘races’ 
or ‘hands’ [are] from 3 to 4 inches Iong. 1886 U. S. Con- 
sular Rep, No. 65. 216 (Cent). The fruit [banana] .. con- 
sists of a stock on which are from four to twelve clusters 
called hands. 1888 Paton & Ditminar in Eucyel. Brit. 
XXIII. 425/1 The leaves .. [of tobacco] are made up into 
‘hands’, or sinall bundles of from six to twelve leaves. 
1894 in Pop. Sci. Alouthly XLIV. 497 A hand [banana] 
may contain from a dozen totwenty fruits or ‘ fingers’. 

22. Cookery. A shoulder of pork. (Formerly 
applied to part of a shoulder of matton.) 

1673 S.C. Nules of Civility x. 102 A Shoulder of Mutton 
is to be cut like a semicircle betwixt the flap and the hand. 
a 1825 Forsy Voc. £, Anglia, [land (of Pork), the shoulder 
joint of a hog, cut without the blade-bone. 1863 Mrs. 
Gasket Sylvia's £. 1, 62 Flitches of bacon and ‘hands’ 
(i.e. shoulders of cured pork..)ahounded. 

EEK That which is held in the hand. 

23. In games of cards: The cards dealt to each 
player ; the handful of cards held by each at the 
beginning of the game, 


HAND. 


1630 K. Fohnson’s Ningd, & Comunt. 41 He that winnes 
the same, gets not only the inaine Stake, but all the Bets 
by follow the fortune of his hand. 1694 ConGreve Doudle 
Dealer un. i. Plays (1887) 122 Vhen J find it’s like cards: if 
either of us have a good hand, it is an accident of fortune. 
1726 Swirt Th, Various Subj. Wks. 1778 XI. 358, I must 
complain the cards are ill shuffled, till 1 have a good hand, 
1881 Acwledge No. 4. 83/2 In whist each player is to con- 
sider his partner’s hand as well as his own, 

b. The person holding the cards. Elder or 
el:iest hand, the person who plays first ; so younger 
hand, second, third hand, etc. 

1589, etc. [see Etper a. 4, ELpest sj. 1663 Drypen W/d 
Gallant w i, Zounds, the rogue basa quint-major, and three 
aces younger hand. 1746 Hoyie Whis¢ (ed. 6) 22 You are 
anelder Hand, 18281. Airp in Llackw. A/ag. Dec. 23/A A 
fag partner at whist when a better fourth hand is wanting. 

ce, A single 1ound in a game, in which all the 
cards dealt at one time are played. 

1622 Mase tr. Aleman's Guzinan d'Alf, 1, 123 When 
I had wonne two or three hands, I tooke pleasure now and 
then to lose a little. 1771 SmMotLett Humph. Cl. (1815) 66 
‘They take a hand at whist, or descant upon the General 
Advertiser. 1837 Dickens /’éckw. vi, The odd trick at the 
conclusion of ahand. 1876 H/vrld V. No. 113. 17 We have 
a ae we can take a hand at whist. 

o HS 

In many phrases, as fo PLay tnta the hands of another, to 
Force the hand of, to Suow one's hand, etc., for which 
see the verbs. 

1600 Hol.Lanp Liz xxv. xxxiv. 575 They..expected cer- 
tainely to haue another hand as good as this. a 1626 Bacon 
(J.), Yhere was never a hand drawn, that did double the 
rest of the habitable world, hefore tbis. 1777 SHERIDAN 
Sch, Scand. w. iii, 1 have a difficult hand to play in this 
affair, 1882 B. Harte F7/if ii, Until you saw my hand. 
1887 Riper Haccarp Jess xiii, You don't show me your 
hand like this for nothing. 

+24. A handle. Ods. 

1523 Firzners. //usb. § 23 Holdedowne the hynder hand 
of his sith, that he do not endent the grasse. 1549 Ladlow 
Churchw. cc. (Camden) 40 For makynge a hand to our 
lady belrope. 1715 Desacuuers Fires finpr. 142 The 
little Hand to turn the Cylinder or Shutter, 1764 V. GREEN 
Suv. Worces!er 232 The business called handling .. i.e. 
putting the hand to cups. 

b. The part of a gun grasped by the hand, 

1881 GREENER Gun 433 The circumference of the hand 
may be obtained by passing a string round it inimediately 
behind the trigger-guard... The usual hand is about s-in. in 
circumference for r2-bores. 

II. Vhrases. 

* With governing preposition. 

(See also AFOREBAND, A¥FTERHAND, asidehand 
(s.v. AstpE IV), BEFOREHAND, BEHINDHAND, @e- 
tween- (Sc. alween-) hands (BETWEEN prep. 3b; 
NeEaARHAND, NIGH-HAND, OFF-HAND, UNDEK-HAND.) 

25, At hand. 

a. Within easy reach; near; close by. (Some- 
times preceded by close, hard, near, nivh, rcady.) 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 15710 He es cummand negh at hand pe 
tresuu has puruaid, /é7/. 17922 (Gott.) He cuins at hand 
to slak 3ur site, arqoo-so Adexvander 81 Artaxenses is at 
hand, & hasane ost reryd. 1535 CovERDALE /’s. Cxviii i}. 151 
Ibe thou nye at honde also (o Lorde). 1548 Hatt Chrow., 
flen, V, 46b, Their enemies wer ever at hande. 1667 
Mitton 7, Z. 11. 674 Satan was now at hand. 1750 Jonson 
Rambler No. 19 ?15 Forced to produce not what was best 
but what happened to be at hand. 1840 Dickens Barv. 
Rudge x, Have you a messenger at hand ? 

b. Near in time closely approaching. 
times qualified as prec.) Also + at hands, 

¢ 1200 OrmIN 16147 Himm binnkepb patt hiss herrte shall 
Tobresstenn neh att hanndess. a1300 Cursor AM. 14206 If 
he mai slepe, hele es at hand. ¢rqo0o Destr. Froy 396 And 
she at hond for to haue husband for age. 1526-34 TiNDALE 
2 Thess. ii. 2 As though the daye of Christ were at honde. 
1662 J. Davies tr. Olearins’ Voy. Ambass. 34 The end of 
hoth his Voyage and life were neer at hand, 1724 Dr For 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 39 ‘The diet at Frankfort is at band. 
1820 Keats St. Agnes vill. Vhe hallowed hour was near at 
hand, 1868 J. H. Buunr Ref Ch. Eng. 1. 433 Further 
great changes were at hand. ; 

+c. Attheimmedtatc moment; at the start. Oés. 

1601 Suaks. Ful. C. iv. li. 23 Hollow men, like Horses 
hot at hand, Make gallant shew. .Dut when they should 
endure the bloody Spurre.. Sinke in the Triall. 1640 
Futter Foseph's Coat iii. (1867) 133 Some inen’s affection 
spends itself witb its violence, hot at hand, cold at length. 
1650 — Pisgah un, xiv. 297 Rehellion, thougb running so at 
band, is quickly tyred .. Loyalty is best at a long course. 
1705 Sranuore Paraphr. 11. 223 Many .. though hot at 
hand, yet quickly abate of their Speed. 

+d. =By hand: see 26a. Ods. 

1595 Suaks. Yoh v. ii. 75 A Lion fostered vp at hand. 

+e. At the wrist. Oés. 

{¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prol. 193 (Harl. 7334), I saugh his sleucs 
purfiled atte hond [Six ¢ex/s at the hond] Wip grys.} 1697 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3256/4 The Coat buttoned close at Hand. 

+f. At close quarters in conflict; fighting hand 
to hand (with). Also at hands. Obs. (Cf. ¢o 
come to hands, 37 b.) 

1565-73 Coorrr Thesaurus s.v. Cominns, Pugnare 
cominus cn hoste, to fight at hand, or hand to hand with 
hys enimy. @1608 Sir F, Vere Comm. 97 When tbey were 
come up and at hands with the eneiny. 

+g. At on, pon) any hand: on any account, 
in any casc. So af no hand: on no account, by 
no means. Ods. ; 

cr Sy Tryam. 995 He never sir James slowe at none 
iene ees avin Rhet. (15801 200 ‘Whe feined Fables 
.. would not bee forgotten at any hande, 1568 GraFTon 
Chron. \1. 27 The Welshemen would at no hand geve him 


(Some- 


HAND. 


any Oportunitie to fight with them. 1620 VeNNer Via Recta 

Introd. 11 It is at no hand to be allowed. 1646 Buck Wich. 

717, 1. 35 His secret drift was, to apt and prepare the Duke 

toa Rebellion atany hand. 1690 Norris Heatstudes (1694) 1. 

128 This the Gravity of Zeno’s School will, at no hand, permit. 
th. At every hand: on all hands. Obs. 

1690 W. WaLKker /diomat. Anglo-Lat. 48 It is believed 
at every hand. 

+i. Af (a person’s) Aavd: near him, close by 
him, in attendance upon him, at bis disposal, 
subject to him, (also af the hand, at haud unto). 
lt one’s own hand: at one’s own disposal, one’s 
own master. Ods. or dial. 

1382 Wyciir 1 Chroz. xviii. 17 Forsothe the sonys of 
Dauid {were) first at the kyngis hond. ¢ 1430 Syr Geuer. 
2066 Al the gretest of that lond Because of mede were at his 
hond. 1508 Dunpar Vua maritt Wemen 12,1 hard .. Ane 
hie speiche, at my hand. 1613 Purcuas é/erimage (1614) 
136 The Gibeonites .. were at hand unto the Levites in the 
meanest offices about the.. Temple. 1619 Canterbury 
Marriage Licences (MS§.\, Lidia Webh .. nowe at her owne 
hand, her parents being all dead. 1700 Pennsyla. Archiws 
I. 130 The proprietors did not set up x government at their 
own hands but were authorized. 

J. At the hands of: from the hands of; from. 
(Expressing the immediate source, after sucb verbs 
as receive, take, find, scek, require, ete. See AT 11.) 

a1035 Laws of Cuut 1. c. 22 To onfonne..a:t bisceopes 
handa. ¢ 1200 OrstN 9261 ‘Vo wurrbenn fullhtnedd att hiss 
hannd. 1535 Covernace Job ii. 10 Seing we haue receaued 
prosperite at the honde of God. 1548-9 (Mar.) 2%. Cot. 
Prayer, Visitation of Sick, You may fynde mercy at our 
heauenly fathers hande. 1662 J. Davies tr. O/earius’ Vay. 
Aurbass. 288 Vhe King would take it very ill at their Kenda 
1749 FiIeLDinG Zou Jones v. iii, The many little favours, 
received..at his hands. 1768-1884 [see At prep. 11 b). 1893 
F. W. Maitrann in Traill Socta/ Eng. ii. 165 He had just 
received the Christian faith at the hands of Roman 
missionaries, 

26. By hand. 

a. With the hand or hands; by manual action 
or labour, as opposcd to machincry, or to natural 
processes. 

1549 CoverDALE, etc. Erasin. Par, 2 Tiu. 21 The 
ghospell, whiche I delyuered vnto thee..delyuer likewise 
by handes vnto others. 1592 I. 'Tinme Ten Eng. Lepers 
Gij, Vhey bring up by hand crammed and franked foules 
and beastes. 1653 Watton Augler xi. 204 Many will fish 
for the Gndgion by hand. 1662 J. Davies tr. O/carius* 
Voy. Aubass. 163 A very great bank, so even, that it seems 
to have been done by hand. 1709 SteeLe Yatler No. 89 
P 6,1 was bred by Iland. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, 
slgric. (ed. 4) 1.278 Implements employed in the preparation 
of flax by hand. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. i, She had 
hrought me up ‘byhand’. 1880 ruth 19 May 686/2 Em- 
broidery done by hand. 

b. By, past, aside (as in fo put by haud); usually 
pred, or adj. laid aside, done witb, disposed of ; 
past, finished, over. Sc. 

1637 RutHerForp Left. (1830) 199 Many ells and inches 
of the short thread of your life are by-hand since I saw you. 
Ibid. 1. xi. (1664) 32 The greatest part but play with Chris- 
tianity, they put it by hand easily. 1782 Sir J. Sixctair 
Observ, Scot. Dial. 53 (Jam.) A good thing by-hand: a 
good thing over. ; . 

ce. By the hand: cxpeditiously, readily, straight- 
way. (Cf. from hand 28 a.) 

1658 Gurnatt Chr. in Arit. verse 14. ix. § 
That they should grow rich by the hand : 

27. For one’s own hand. For onc’s own intcrest 


or benefit, on one’s own account. 

1828 Scott F. VW. Perth xxxiv, ‘I fought for my own 
hand’, said the Smith. 1869 ‘I'ennyson Coming of Arthur 
218 Each But sought to rule for his own self and hand. 
1879 Frovpe Czsar ix. 92 Lesbos was occupied by adven- 
turers, who were fighting for their own hand. 

28. From hand. 

+a. ‘Out of hand’, at once, immediately. [Cf. 
Ger. von der hand.| Sc. Obs. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 11. 607 The Danis..Wand saill 
to top, and saillit syne fra hand. 1535 LyNpEsay Satyre 
440 Gude sirs, I sall be reddie, evin fra hand. ?a4 1550 
Fretris of Berwik 378 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 297 The 
caponis als 3e sall ws bring fra hand. 1558 in J7isce//. of 
Wodr. Sac. (1844) 265 Fra hand, eftir that the mater wes 
schawin to me, I persauit. 

+b. Out of reach, away, off. Ods. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. & Alor. 15b, And the reason heereof 
is not farre from hand. 

29. In hand. 

a. dit. (Held or carried) in the hand. 

1390 Gower Conf. I]. 338 With a bow in honde. 1808 
Dunpar Gold, Targe 110 Cupide the king, wyth bow in 
hand. 1632 J. Hayvwarp tr. Brond?’s Eromena 61 With 
sword in hand. 1784 Cowrer ask 1v. 239 With brush in 
hand and pallet spread. 1887 Pa// A/al/ G. 23 Feb. 3 Sup- 
pose tbat it went cap in hand to every Government in 
Europe. A/od, There sat a reporter pencil in hand to take 
down his words. 

+b. J had, in one's hand: (led) by the hand, 
or by a string, or the like. Oés. 

¢1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. IW. Prol. 213 And from a fer com .. 
The god of love and in his hande a quene. 1423 Jas. I 
Kiugis Q. 79 Ech in his stage, and his make in his hand. 
1513 Douctas -2Zuceis u. vii. (vi.] 47 Panthus..in his hand 
also Harling him eftir his litle nevo, Cunimis. 1641 7ermes 
dela Ley 126 s.v. Degge-draw, A Hound that hee leadeth 
inhishand. 1684 R. H. Schoo/ Recreat. 21 Trot him about 
in your Hand a good while: Then offer to Mount. 1782 
C. A. Burney in Mad D’Arblay’s Early Diary (1889) 11, 
305, 1 cbarged him to bring his sister in his hand. 1796 
Mrs. E. Parsons A/yster. Warn. 11. 237 Bringing your 
friend in your band. 


1. (1669) 38/2 
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+e. J hand: in the company or presence of a 
person, or in attendance on him. Zo come in 
hand; to present oneself, appear. Zo hold iu 
hand: to attend on. Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor J, 22229 (Edinb.) Firste sale be descenciune, 
are antecriste sal cum in hande. /did. 2432 (Cott.) pe king 
..commaunded.. Men suld him mensk and hald in hand. 
/bid. 3916 Wkan wit ober went in hand. 

d. In actual or personal possession, at one’s 
disposal; + in carly tse, Under onc’s authority, 
subject to one; in one’s charge ; in etistody. (Also 
zu hands.) 

¢12z00 Ormin 17990 Pe Faderr .. hafebb 3ifenn himm inn 
hannd Yo weldenn alle bingess. a1300 Cursor Af, 15813 
Petre was in land nummen for forfait he had don. c¢ 1400 
Maunpev. (Roxb.) iv. 12 Cristen men ware wont for to 
hafe pat citee in hand. ¢1g30 -A bird in hand [see Birp 
sé 6). 155: T. Witson Logrte Gate 86 Promised to give 
hym a greate somme of money .. and gave hym.. halfe in 
hande. 1623 Bixcuam .Yenophon 22 The Milesian. being 
in hand to the Kings people, escaped away naked to the 
Grecians, 1627 J. Carter “xp. Serum. Mount 38 It lyeth 
us in hand, seriously to consider what our practice is. 163 
'T. Starrorp /’ac, //%6, 1. vii. (1810) 98 hen Desmond B 
Conner layed hold upon James Fits Thomas, and said, My 
Lord you are in hand. 1690 Lockr (/um, Und. \. xxi. 
(1695) 146 Apt to judge a little in Hand better than a great 
deal to come. 1751 Affect. Narr. Hager 43 With a little 
yet in Hand, we were almost sturving. 1844 M. Hexxewr 
Soc. Syst. 50'l'o make... purchases. .according 10 convenience 
and cash in hand. 1884 Curtis Price in Law 7imes Rep. 
I.]. 157/2 Ilis scrupulous desire to keep the mansion-house 
in hand. A/o/. You may keep the offer in hand till the 2oth. 

te. In expectation or snspense (witb old, 
keep). Obs. 

©1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blauuche 1019 Myr lust to holde 
no wyght in honde. 1374 — Treylus 11. 426477) But that 
I nyl not holden hym yn honde. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Tvav. xxxviii. 152 Not to hold him longer in hand. 
1824 Scott S/. Ronan's aviil, Whe rogue-lawyers, after 
taking fees, and keeping me in hand for years. 

f. In process; being carried on or actually dealt 
with in any way. See also fake tn hand 42.) 

61386 Cuarcer Reeve's T. 115 1t shal be doon, quod 
Symkyn.. What wol ye doon whil that it isin hande?  ¢ 1460 
Towueley A/yst. (Surtees) 147 Som what is in hand, what 
ever it meyn. 1§13 More in Grafton Cron. (1568) 11. 757 
No warre in hande, nor none towarde. 1586 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary 1,(1625) 22 The matters or newes in hand amongst 
us. 1692 Lp. Moteswortu Acc. Sweden 109 Though it be 
something forreign to the Matter in hand. 1719 De Fore 
Crusoe. vii, Having much business in hand. 1888 BurGon 
Lives 12 Gd. Aden V1, xi. 332 He..gave his whole attention 
to whatever he had in hand. 1895 Jeasch. Guard. 19 Oct. 
4/8 The work. .is now well in hand. 

g. Jn hand with: occupied or engaged with, 
dealing with; in conference witb, endeavouring to 
persuade (also zzz hauds with). Obs. or dial. + In 
hand to do something : occupied in doing it. Ods. 
(See also fo go in hand with, 39.) 

eR Matorv Arthur x. xii, I shal neuer be at ease in 
my herte tyl I be in handes with them. r1g09 Barcray 5/3 
of Folys (1874: I]. 25 Auother with Grece and Cesyll is in 
honde. 1515 SurrorK in Slate Papers Hen. VIII (For. & 
Dom.) 1). 1. 26 Vhe Queen was in hand with me the first 
day I [came], and said she must be short with me. 1539 
Brace (Great) /’s. lvi. 2 Myne enemyes are daylye in hande 
to swalow me vp, 1604 Jas. 1 Counterdl. Arb.) 111 Is it 
not a great vanitie, that a man cannot heartily welcome 
his friend now, but straight they must bee in hand with 
Tobacco? 1633 Br. Hats //ard Texts 508 Zerubbabel, 
who is now in hand to build the Temple. 1635 Laub Jiks. 
(1860) VII. 116 For the statutes, I am in hand with them. 
[1825-80 Jamieson s.v., He's in hands wi’ Jean.) 

h. /2 hand + under control, subject to discipline. 
(Originally a term of horsemanship, cf. b.) 

3832 Prop. Keeul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 64 Vhey will have 
their horses in hand..with their heads well up. 1856 
A thengaum 6 Dec. 1491 An Irishman... who has been kept 
well in hand at a Gahe University in his calf-days. 1874 
L. Sternen Hours in Library :1892) 1. iv. 151 If he had 
strong passions. .he kept them well in hand. 

i, Preceded by a numeral denoting a number of 
draught horses, etc. driven by one person. Sce 
FourR-IN-HAND. 

1890 Pall fall G. 20 June 2/1 An eight-in-hand team. 

+j. 72 any hand: in any case, at any rate: 
25 g. Obs. 

1601 SHaus. Al’s We// 1. vi. 45 Let him fetch off his 
drumme in any hand. 162z Masse tr. Alemau'’s Guzman 
@ASP. 11. 150, 1 would not in any hand. .he should slip his 
necke out of the collar. 


30. Of. . hands. 


a. Of one's hunds (rarcly hand): in respect of - 


one’s actions, of action, of valour in fight : usnally 
with valiant, proper, etc. A man of his hands: a 
man of valour, skill, or practical ability. arch. 

a 1300 Cursor V4. 7 O brut pat bern bald of hand. 13.. 
Coer de L. 2092 Three gentil barouns of England, Wise of 
speech, doughty of hand. 1375 Barsour Bruce ix. 481 This 
Schir Eduard .. Wes of his handis a nobill-knycht. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur 11 xvii, Ye are. the man of moost prowesse 
of your handes lyuyng. 1513 DouGtas uers 1x. ili. 130 
Mony thousand douchty men of handis. ¢ 1530 H. Ropes 
Bk, Nurture 73 in Babees Bk. 84 A man of his handes with 
hastynesse Should at no 1yme be fylde. 1598 Suaxs. 
Merry W..1. iv. 27 He is as tall a man of his hands, as any 
is between this and his head. @1635 Naunton Fragi. 
Reg. (Arb.) 47, He loved sword and buckler men, and such 
as our Fathers were wont to call men of their hands. 1886 
Sir F. Potrock Oxford Lect. iv. 108 Learning to be a man 
of your hands wich another weapon or two besides. 


HAND. 


+b. Of all hauds: on all hands (sce 32 h), on 
all sides, on the part of every onc; also (quot. 
1388) in any case. Obs. 

1548 Hatt Chron., J/en. VJ/, 6b, Callyng him of al 
handes kynge. 1588 Suaxs. L. 4. ZL. 1v. lik 219 Of all 
hands musi we be forsworne. 1621-31 Latw Serm. (1847) 
45 Then there is ‘joy’, ‘great joy’, of all hands. 1715 M. 
Davies Athen. Brit. 1, 260 Both are own'd of ull hands to 
be spurious. 

31. Off hand. 

a. SceOrr-nann. b. Off one's hand's): ont of 

J 4 > 
one’s charge or control. 0 take off one's hands: 
to relieve onc of the charge or responsibility of. 

1636 Ruturerorp Leff. 1. cex. (1675) 394 The scattered 
Flock once committed to me, and now taken off ny IJand 
by himsclfi 1676 Wycurreiey 24 Dealer v ii, He has 
seemed to make his wench rich, only that I might take her 
off his hands, 1698 Frver Ace EE. /ndia & 7’ 81 Good 
Masters, who had taken off of his hands more Flesh in that 
time .. than he had sold in sonie Years before. 1765 Foote 
Cowmissary 1. Wks. 1799 V1. 9 A friend of the lady’s will 
take the child off her hands. 1889 7e County xxii, 1 have 
taken him off your hands. 

32. On hand, upon hand. 

a. In one’s possession; in one’s charge or kecp- 
ing: said of things, or of work or business which 
one has to do. 70 have on hand: to have with 
onc; to be charged with, have the care or responsi- 
bility of; to have in order to deal with or dispose 
of; to be about or engaged on. 

crozs /nterl. v. Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 75 Swa hwylce 
binc on handum mid halicum ofoste si becumen. c1z05 
Lay. 248 .Al pat lond pat E-neas heure fader hefde on bond. 
1390 Gower Couf. 1.94 Thou hast on honde such a game. 
1470 85 Matory Arthur 1. xvii, These xj kynges haue more 
on hand than ghey are ware of. 31548 Upatt, ete. Eras. 
Par. John 91b, It onely lyeth you vpon hande to fyght 
manfully. 1815 E. S. Barrett /fereine 1. 59 We fie 
other matters on hands. 1838 Jas. Mit Brit. (udia 11. 
iv. v. 470 If he pocsemmes! in India any money on loan or 
merchandize on hand. 1853 Lytton A/y Nove/1. ix, The 
abode .. which had so evidently hung long on hand. A/od. 
We have at present a large stock of tweeds on hand. 

+b. Said of evil, harm, ete. affecting a person. 
To have on hand: to have to bear or suffer. Obs. 

¢ 1200 Aforal Ode 192 Pet ure eldre misduden, we habbeb 
uucle on honde. ¢ 13590 Leg. Root (1871) 62 Fader, what 
harm es pe on hand. 1390 Coner Couf. 11. 12 For ever he 
hath drede upon honde. 

+c. In or into one’s presence ; present ; at hand. 
To bring on hand: to bring in, introduce. To 
nigh on hand: to draw nigh, approach. Obs. 

421300 Cursor M. 4937 Sargantz send i son on hand Pat 
in pair gare mi god pai fand. /érd. 10680 To bring a custom 
neu on hand. ¢ 1400 Vestr. Troy 11362 Noy..neghis on hond. 
Jbid. 12265 Ouone come the night & neghii vppon lond. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 4791 A new note neghis on hand. 

td. On (an) haud: favourably, prospcrotsly. 

¢3a00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 177 Here tuder swide wexed and 
wel pied and god wel on hond. ¢1205 I.ay. 22313 Wind 
heom stod an honde. a@1250 Owl & Night. 1649 Me puncp 
pat pu me gest an honde. 

e. At hand; in attcndance (U.S.). 

3856 Otmsteo S/ave States 372 The slaves they had 
employed never would be 02 and, when the honr for 
relieving came. 1887 J. HawtHornr 7rag. J/ys/. x, Jonson 
proposed to le on hand again before brenkfast. 1891 
Chicago Inter Ocean 16 Feb., | heard that he was about to 
make a sale, and I was on hand. 

+f. On in time, as time goes on. Ods. 

c1z0og Lay. 7165 i children weoxen an hond bat heo 
mihten halden lond. /é/d. 12711 Ah pene nome hit losede 
anhond. a@zazg Ancr. R. 326 Pe wunde pet euer wursed 
an hond. ¢ 1320 Sir 7ristr. 933 On hand Mani man wepen 
sare For ransoun to yrland. 3 

B. Ou, upow, one's hands (rarcly hand): resting 
upon one asa cbarge, burden, or responsibility, or 
as a thing to be dealt with or attended to; opp. to 
off one’s hands. 

1528 Roy Aecde nie (Arb.) 134, 1 haue wife and children 
vpon my hande. 1568 Grarton Chrouw. JI. 1167 Kerseis, 
and Collons, lay on their handes. 1639 T. Drucis tr. 
Camus’ Mor, Relat, 214 Seeing three men upon his hands, 
what could he doe? 1700 T. Brown tr. /resny's Amusetn. 
Ser. & Cont. 48 Persons..that have a great deal of Idle 
Time lying upon their Hands. 1790 Burns 7am O'Shanter 

8 That night, a cbild might understand, The Deil had 

usiness on his hand. 1799 Han. More Fem. Educ. (ed. 4) 
I. 110 Were we thrown a little more on our own hands. 
1889 J. S. Winrer J/rs. Bob (1891) 158, ] have this house 
on my hands till next October. 4 

h. On all hauds, on every hand: on all sides, 
in all directions, to or from all quarters. 

1601 R. Jouxson Avngd. 4 Conte. (1603) 105 They are 
oppressed on all hands. 1604 SHaks. O/#. 1. 1. 86 The grace 
of Heauen, Before, behinde thee, and on euery hand 
Enwheele thee round. 1700 Dryvex Pref. Fab/es (Globe) 
506 It is agreed on all hands that he writes even below 
Ogilby. 1775 Sueripan Duenua 1. iv, 1 have heard it on 
all hands. 1856 R.A. VAUGHAN .Vystics 11860) 11, vitt. vii. 
66 The shameful servility of some, the immoral life of others, 
the bigotry of almost all, repelled him on every hand. 1893 
Law Times XCV. 227/2 It is admitted on all hands. 

i. On (the) one hand, on the other hand, are 
used (besides the physical sense 4) to indicate two 
contrasted sides of a subject, circumstances, con- 
siderations, points of view, etc. 

1638 Barer tr. Ba/zac’s Lett. (vol. 111.) 55 My mother .. 
beiug sicke on one hand, and my selfe on the other. 1705 
Bosmax Guinea 434 We are obliged to depart without our 
Money: But on the other hand, the next time we come 
hither, we are sure to be honestly paid. 171 AvpIsoN 


, makes me doubt of its getting to hand. 


HAND. 


Spect. No, 101 P2 }f men of eminence are exposed to cen- 
sure on tbe one hand, they are as much liable to flattery on 
the other. 17¢r Warts /improv. Mind 1. v.§ 5 But there 
is a danger of mistake in our judgment of books, on the 
other hand a!so. 1872 Sites Charact. i. (1876) 10 Either 
being elevated on the one hand, or degraded on the other. 
Mod, This is the larger; on the other hand, its flavour is 
not quite so fine. 

tj. So formerly ox etther hand, on some hands, 


on this hand. Obs, 

1655 Br. Hatt Rew. Wks. (1660) 205 Here we live with 
men, yea beasts, yea, if (on some hands) I should say with 
incarnate Devils, I should not [etc.). 1662 STILLINGFL. 
Orig. Sacr. 1 vii. § 2 It is no question on either hand 
whether God may require these things or no. 1769 Burke 
Corr. (1844) I. 188 On this hand | would not choose a very 
shy and cold behaviour. 

k. Ox any hand: see 25 g. 

33. Out of hand. 

a. At once, immediatcly, straight off ; without 
premeditation, suddenly ; extempore. 

aie Gaw. 4 Gr. Kut, 2285 Dele to me my destine, and 
do hit out of honde. ¢ 1485 Dighy A/yst. (188211. 214 Redde 
him of his lyff out of hand a-non. 1578 Lyte Dodocus in. 
Ixxvili. 427 Aconit is..very hurtful to mans nature, and 
killeth out of hande. 1692 R. L‘Estrance Yosephus, 
Autig. xv. xi. (1733) 413 Salome and her Faction were 
Tooth and Nail for dispatching her out of Hand. 1794 
Gopwin Cal, Williams 82 Bid him finish the business out 
ofhand. 1883 F. M. Crawrorp Dr. Claudius vii. 114 She 
will marry you out of hand after a three months’ engagement. 

b. The opposite of 2x2 Aazed (in various senses : 
see 29): No longcr in process ; done with; not Iced 
by the hand; from or asa result of some treatment 
(quot. 1823); ont of or beyond control. 

1597 SHAks. 2 J/ex, JV, i. i. 107 Were these inward 
Warres once out of hand, Wee would (deare Lords) vnto 
the Holy-Land. 1807 CoLeripce Let? (1895) 513 Do what 
you have todo at once, and put it out of hand, 1823 J. 
Bavcock Vom. Antusem, 153 Vhough repeated with muri- 
atic acid also, it comes out of hand in a most enviable state 
of whiteness. 1883 W.E. Norris Vo New Thing \11.xxxv. 
223 Your temper seems to have got rather out of hand. 

4. To hand. 

a. Within reach, accessible, at hand; + near, 
close by, close up, to close combat (obs.}; into 
one’s possession or presence. (See also fo come to 
hand, 37 a.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 11235 Slifk] clathes als sco had to hand. 
/bid. 14142 His sisters serued hiin to hand. ¢ 1400 Kom, 
Rose 4198 It were folyto prece tohonde. ¢ 1440 CarGRAVE 
Life St. Kath. v. 992 Ffor be his massageris sente he me 
to hande Al my sustenauns. 1590 Srenser F. Q. 1. xi. 8 
By this, the dreadful Beast drew nigh to hand. /déf. 11. 
vi, 19 Him needed not long call; shee soone to hond Her 
ferry brought. 1750 Frankuin Le¢. Wks. 1887 II. 166, I 
sent this essay .. and have since heard nothing of it, which 
1845-6 TRENCH 
Mauls. Lect. Ser. 1. iv. 69 Evidences ready to hand. 

b. 7o hand, to one’s hand: into subjection, 
under control. 

1607 Vorsrit /our/. Beasts (1658) 241 Alexander. .at last 
wan the horse tohand, c¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 266 
(1810) 275 He .. brought the hawk to hand. 1720 De For 
Caft. Singleton iv.(1840)63 Some of these they had brought 
so to their hand, that they taught tbem to go and come. 

@. To (unto) one's hand(ss ready tor onc, with- 
out exertion on one’s own part. 

1681 W. Cnarke in Confer. rv. (1584) Ffij b, I English it 
to your hande, because you deale not with the Greeke. 
1606 Suaks. Aut. & Cl.iv. xiv. 29 What thou would’st do 
Is done ynto thy hand. 1661 Bramuare Just Vind. iii. 53 
The Court of Rome had done that to their hands. 1701 
W. Wotton Jlist, Rome, Commodus i. 188 Vhe Work is 
done to your Hands already by your Father. 1855 Brown- 
inc A Light Woman xiv, Robert Browning, you writer of 
plays, Here’s a subject made to your hand ! 

35. Under hand. 

‘+ a. In subjection, under control or rule; under 
one’s charge or care. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor WW. 6442 (Cott.) pis ilk folk. .pat moyses had 
vnder hand. c 1340 /béd, 4261 (Trin.) loseph. .hab his godes 
yndir honde. 

b. Secretly, stealthily : sce UNDERHAND. 

1611 TourNevur Ath. Trag. ui. iii. Wks. 1878 I. 92 He 
does it under hand. 1705 Bosman Guinea (1707) 49 Selling 
this Liquor by their Emissaries under-hand. 

ce. Under one’s hand.s: under one’s action, 
charge, care, or treatment. 

1535 CovERDALE E.rocdt. xxi. 20 He that smyteth his ser- 
uaunt..that he dye vnder his handes. 1659 D. Pevy /mpr, 
Sea 72 As a Physician doth to see many patients dying 
under his hands, 2700S. L.tr. /'ryhe's Voy. E. Ind. 16 We 
had a Man, whohad losta Limb..under our Hands to cure. 

da. Under the hand of: with the signature of, 
(i 17.) 

1633 1. StaFrorD Pac. /Jib. 1. vil. (1810) 98 Letters which 
were intercepted and brought to mee (under the Presidents 
hand). 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke’s Voy. E. ud. 70 An especial 
Order under my hand. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 309 The 
Lady ..gave it my Wife, without any thing under my Hand, 
1891 Law Viues XCM. 125/1 The rule which makes it 
necessary to stamp with a sixpenny stamp an agreement 
under hand only. 

Unto one’s hand: see 34c. 
25 2, 322. 

36. With .. hands. 

+a. With one's hands, with (seventh, tevelfth, 
etc.) Aand: by oath, by the testimony of (seven, 
twelve, etc.) witnesses. (Sce Du Cange s.v. Jura- 
mentum.) Obs. 


Upon hand: sce 


37 


1484 Surtees Alisc. (1888) 43 He welbe at all tymes redy 
to prove and make good eythre upon a book or els with his 
handes. 1609 Leges Marchiarum in Stat. Scott. 1. 84*/2 
He sall purge hin perofat pe merchis.. with be sevynt hand. 
1658 Creverann Rustic Rantpaut Wks. (1687) 472 The 
Avbot with his twelfth Hand..should swear, : 

b. With toth hands (fig.): with all one’s might; 
+ fully, freely (qnot. 1624). (See also fo play with 
both hands, 40.) 

{t340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 1258 Pe world .. Agayn us 
fightes with twa haudes.] 1621 Bisie A/icas vii. 3 ‘That 
they may doe euill with both hands earnestly. 1624 Deprtt 
Lett. vii. 118 All this is yeelded with both hands. 1871 L. 
Carrot. Through the Looking-Glass ix. 188 You couldn't 
deny that, if you tried with Loth hands. 

** With verb and preposition, \Sce also dear in 
hand (BEAR v, 3 €), bring on fh. (32 ¢ above), come 


ith. (29 ¢), have in h., on h. (29 f. 32a, b), hold 


in h. (29 ¢, e), lake off one's hands (31 b).) 

37. Come to hand. 

a. To come to one, or within one’s reach, to 
arrive, to turn up; to be received or obtained. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 19893 Pan com baa thre men him to hand. 
1400 Sowdone Bab. 2401 Thai slowen down pat came to 
honde. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 782 Yo 

ut on such harnesse as came next to their handes. 1603 

<NoitEs //ist. Turks (1658) 72 Vhe coinmon people .. eat 
whatsoever comestohand, 1807'I’. JerreRson [V rit. (1830) 
IV. ror The enclosed leiter..came to hand yesterday. 1875 
Jowetr Pilato (ed. 2) 111. 358 Seizing any weapon that 
comes to hand, 

b. Come to (one’s) hands: to come to close 
quarters, engage hand to hand. (Cf. 25 f.) 

1551 Rosixson tr. A/ore's Utop. 11. (1895) 257 The battell 
come to their handes. 1623 Bixcuam Xenophon 74 Who 
came to hands, before the whole Armie ioyned. 1882 
Stevenson New A rab. Ns. (1884) 237, | want to come to 
my hands with them, and be done. 

+38 Fallin hand‘s. Ods. (Cf. 29f, g.) 

+a. To fall to blows; to come to words wth. 


(Also fall on hand.) Obs. 

1448 Paston Lett. No. 60 1.74 When they met to gyder, 
they fell in handes togyder, and (Sir Robert] smot lym... with 
hys sord. /did. No. 711 II. 72, I felle on hande with hym 
for Matelaske Kerre. 1529 More Cowf. agst. Trib. iu. 
Wks. 1224/1 She fel in hand with hym and all to rated him. 
1605 Campen Mem. (1637) 275 His wife fell in hand with 
him, and asked hin; What will you do, list you not to put 
forth your selfe as others doe? 

tb. Fall in hands with, or to do something: 
to sct about, take in hand. Ods. 

1§z9 More Dyaloge 30/1 Or he fall in hand wyth the 
tone or the tother, 1§77- 87 Iloiinsuep Chron. (1807-8) II. 
83 King Stephan .. fell in hand to besiege the residue of 
those places which the rehels kept. r61x Disie 7 rans. 
Pref. 10 Neither..were we the first that fell in hand with 
translating the Scripture into Hnglish. 1641 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 141 Neaver to fall in hands with mole catch- 
inge till St. Marke day bee past. 

+ 39. Go in hand, on hand. Ods. (Cf. 29 f, g.) 

+a. Go in hand with, or to do something : to 
engage or deal with, be about ; to proceed with. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1323/2 Our Sauiour 
foorthwyth went in hande wyth the instytutynge of .. the 
blessed Sacramente. 1587 Harrison £ugland u, i. (1877) 
1. 38, I will. .goin hand with the limits. .of our seuerall sees. 
1639 SANDERSON Sernt, U1. 124 [That] he should. .go in 
hand with it himself, with all convenient care and speed. 

+b. ‘To come to be dealt with or treated. Ods. 

1553 GRIMALDE Cicero's Offices (¢ 16c0) 159 b, When Atreus 
part should goe in hand (cui tractaretur Atreus). 

+40. Play on (or with) both hands. To 
practise double dealing, act with duplicity. Ods. 

1549 Conipl. Scot. xi. 89 The kyng of ingland playit vitht 
baythe the handis. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 358 
He slew.. King of the Hunnes, for playing on both hands. 


+41. Stand (one) in (or on) hand. To concern ; 


to be incumbent on; to be the duty or business of. 
(Gi 3212.) ; 

c1gss Fisher's Life lf. 118 It standeth vs in hand..to 
prostrate ourselves before him. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin on 
Deut. Pref. Ep. 3 It standeth us on hand tostrengthen our- 
selues in the infallihle certaintie of the holy Christian 
Religion. 1654 H. I.’Estrance Chas. J (1655) 89 It stood 
him in hand to stand upon his guard. 1786 I. Perkins 
Poem in H.R. Stiles Bundiing (1869) 99 Sence it doth 
stand each one in hand To happyfy his life. 

42. Take in hand, ton hand. To take the 
charge or responsibility of ; to set oneself to carry 
out or deal with; to undertake; sometiines sec. to 
undertake the discipline, care, or cure (of a person). 

a. with szaple obj. 

a1300 Cursor M, 25928 Pis hali wark j tak on hand, 1375 
Baruour Bruce 1. 268 Wedding is the hardest band That 
ony man may tak on hand. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 34 Where 
dedly werre is 1aken on honde. 1535 Coverpace /’s. c[i}. 4, 
I wil take no wicked thinge in honde. 1581 Pramie Guazzo's 
Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 22 lo morrow... we wil take againe our 
matter in hand. 1608-11 Be. Harr Aledit. 4 Vows 1. 
§ 12 Before I take any man in hand, I will knowe whether 
hee be a thorne ora netile. 1749 Firtvine Jom Fones vu. 
iii, Very obedient to me she was when a little child, before 
you took her in hand, 1885 G. AtteN Babylon xi, I've 
taken you in hand. A/od. It is a difficult task that you 
have taken in hand. ; 

b. with ¢x/: (arch. or dial.) 

1307 Elegy Edw, /,v, That oure kyng hede take on honde, 
Al Engelond to 3eme ant wysse. ¢1380 Svr Ferumd. 143 
To take an hond ajen hym to take be fyste. 1526 Tin- 
pALE Luke i, 1 For as moche as many have taken in hond 
to compyle a treates off thoo thynges. 1676 Houurs /drad 


HAND. 


1. 268 T’appease Achilles I will take in hand, 
diat) He took in hand to inform the others. 

*ek With verb governing hand. (For other 
phrases, as BEAR @ hand, FORCE (a person's hand, 
Howp (one's) hand, Joix hands, Kiss the hand, 
Lay hands on, LEND a hand, Sev hand (lo, on), 
SHAKE hands, STRAKE hands, Try one’s hand, 
Wasn one's hands of, etc., see the verbs. Zo have 
a hand in: see 3 babove. 70 show one's hand: 
see 23 d.) 

43. Change hands. ‘To substitute the Icft hand 
for the right and the converse; to pass from one 
hand to another, from one person’s hand or posses- 
sion to another’s (cf. 2). ; 

1670, 1732 [see CuANnceE 7. 2), 1826 H. N. Corrrince 
West Indtes 100 The property in the soil must change 
hands. 1849 Macautay ist. Eng. Il. 160 The whole 
soil would soon change hands. 

44. Give (one's) hand. 

a. To present or hold out the hand to be grasped, 
in token of salutation, bargaining, etc. 

1596 Suaks. Yaz. Shr. u. i. 320 Give me your hands, 
God send you ioy, Petruchio, 'tisa match. 1601 — ¥x/.C. 
v. v. 49 Giue me your hand first. Fare you wel my Lord. 
1876 ‘I’. Harpy E¢thelberta (1890) 114 She gave him a hand 
so cool and still that Christopher.. was literally ashamed to 
let her see and feel his own. 

tb. fig. To vive hands: to consent, agree (éo) ; 
to pledge oneself. Ods. 

1994 Carew J/uarte’s Exam, Wits (1616) 24 So they all 
gaue hands to this opinion, saue onely Aristotle. 1708 
OckLey Saracens (1848) 432 So they gave him their hands 
to be subject to him. 

45. Make a hand. 

a. To make one’s profit ; to make a success o/, 
to succeed or speed with. Freq. with qualifying 
adj., as fazr, fine (often ironical), good, etc. 

1538 Lonvén in Lett, Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 234 
They mak ther handes by leesys, salys of wodde, and of ther 
plate. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. iii. 15/1 All is one 
with them, so as they may make their hand. 1613 SuHaks. 
Tlen,. Vi11, v. iv. 74 ¥* haue made a fine hand fellowes? 
1669 W. Hacke Collect. Orig, Voy. iii. 67 69 We should 
have madea better hand of them. 1702 C. Mature A/agn. 
Chr, vu. App. (1852) 596 Through the disadvantages of 
their feet by the snow they could make no hand on it. 1727 
Swiet Gadliver 1. ili, ‘The farmer. concluding I inust soon 
die, resolved to make as good a hand of me as he could. 
1808 WinpHam Let, 21 Oct in Sf. Par. 11812) t. 98, I do 
not find that I make much hand (I should rather perhaps 
say much /oof) in walking. 1890 BoLprewoon Col. We- 
Soriter (1891) ee 1 don't suppose you'd have made much 
hand of them by yourself. : 

b. 7o make a hand of (with): to make away 
with, make an end of, ‘do for’. Obs. or «tal. 

1577-87 Hotinsnep Chron, (1807-8) I11. 142 ‘Vhey falling 
to the spoile made a hand, and therewith departed, 1583 
Stupses Auat. Adus. 1. (1882) 55 To giue them such 
medicines. .as will soone make a hand of them, 1601 Hon- 
LAND /’é7y 1x. Ix, It makes a hand with it, and digesteth it 
presently, 2678 Buxyan Pilyr. Progr. 93 He {Moses] had 
doubtless made a hand of me, but that one came by, and 
bid him forbear. 1864 Carvin fred. Gt. xv. v. (1871) VI. 8 
Hungarian Majesty. .attacks Seckendorf furtously..in mid- 
winter; and makes a terrible hand of him. 1887 Chesh. 
Gioss. s.v., I mun know about th’ markets afore I sell: I 
dunna want to be made a hand on, 

46. Take the hand of. ‘To take lcld of the 
hand which is given or offered ; to join hands. 

1565 Child Marriages (E. E. VY. S.) 68 Vhe said Roger 
and Ellin. .toke handes together. 1610 Suaks. cif, 1. ii. 
376 Come vnto these yellow sands, And then take hands. 
1771 Mrs, E, Grievitn Lady Barton 1. 274 A pair .. as 
firmly united as any that ever took hands, from the first 
wedding in Eden, down to this present day. A/od. Take 
my hand ; I will lead you safely. 

OK Th adjective qualifying hand. 

(For other phrases, as Booby Aand, EVEN hand, 
FREE and, IE LPInc Aand, Hicu hand, Loosk 
hand, OLD hand, Rep hand, SiNGLE hand, SYRONG 
hand, Urrrr hand, etc., see the adjectives. See 
also LEFT HAND, OVERHAND, RIGHT HAND, SECOND 
HAND, etc.). 

47. Better hand. + a. Superiority, the ‘ upper 


hand’ ; precedence. 

1523 [see BetreR a. 5). 1555 W. Watreman Fardle 
Facions 11. xi. 243 The naine of the Turkes hath gotten the 
bettre hande, and the other [Saracens] is out of remem- 
braunce. 1568 Grartos Chrox. 11. 341 If they might have 
the better hande of us. 1632 Massincer & Fietpo Fatal 
Dowry u. i, ‘Yo let strong nature have the better hand. 
1641 J. Trarre Theologia Theol, 2 That the Gospel should 
have the better hand of the Law. 

b. See 10 b, 45 a. 

48. Clean hands. jg. Freedom from wrong- 

doing, innocence or uprightness of life: see CLEAN 


(io Bek oe 

1382 Wyctir $06 xvii. g The riztwis shal holden his weie, 
and with clene hondis adde strengthe. 1§39 Bisi.e (Great) 
?’s. xxiv. 4 He that hath cleane handes and a pure hert. 
1667 Perys Diary 19 May, My Lord Treasurer .. 1s said to 
die with the Geanet hems that ever any Lord Treasurer did. 
1896 Morvey in Liberal Mag. Dec. 495 You would go. .into 
the councils of Europe with clean hands. 


49. First hand. a. Aé (the) first hand: sce 
10 c above, and First HAND, tb. Ad first hand: 


at first. Ods. n 
2600 Hou.tann Lay xxv. xxxvii. 577 At first hand they 
wist not what to doe. 


Mod. (north. 


HAND. 


+50. Good hand. 70 get or have a good haud 
against: to get or have a decided advantage ovcr. 
Obs. (See also make a good hand of, 45 a.) 

1600 Hottano Livy vu, vii. 253 The other armie..got a 
good hand against their enemies. 1652-62 HEVLIN Cossogr. 
111. (1673) 160/1 A prince who since he caine to age, hath 
had a good hand against the Turks. 

+51. Higher hand. Superiority in contest, 
mastery. Oés. 

a2 Leg. Kath. 758 3ef ha mahen on me fe herve hond 
habben. 13.. Coer de L. 5239 And who that haves the 
heyer hand Have the cyte and al her land. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Prol. 399 If pat he faughte and hadde the hyer honde. 
1450 Mer/in 124 Vhat he myghte haue tbe hier honde. 

EE [1772 ant adverb. 

52. Hand in, out. Zo have oue's haud tu: to 
be actively engaged, to be in habitual practice, to be 
at it; to be in practice. //¢s hawd 7s outs he is 
out of practice, not in working order. 

©1460 Towneley Myst, (Surtees) 220 Yit efte, whils thi 
hande is in, Pulle ther at with som kyn gyn. 1586 A. Day 
Eng, Secretary i. (1625) 44 Vhere was no rake-hell. .but his 
hand was in with him, and that he was a copesmate for 
him. 1588 Suaxs. 2. L. 4. 1v. i. 137 And if my hand be 
out, then belike your hand isin. 1667 Barrow in Rigaud 
Corr. Sci. Men (1841) 11. 54 Now my hand is in, 1 will add 
briefly these theorems. 1749 Cuesterr. Lett.(1792 IL.excvili. 
246 Write a line or two of it every day to keep your hand 
in. 1828 Craven Dial. s.v., To have the hand in, to be 
accustomed to business, 1848 J/em. Tod of Balerno 17 
There are particular seasons when .. his hand is out, when 
he is unable towield the pen, when imagination flags. 1875 M. 
Pattison Casaubon 354 Mere exercises to keep his hand in. 

53. Hands off! co/log. Kecp off! let (the person 
or thing) alone! a peremptory ordcr to cease or 
desist from tonching or interference. 

1563 Brecon Display. Pop. Masse Wks. ut. 42 Take thys 
bread, sayth..Christ.. Hande of, saye ye papistes. Gape 
and we will put it in your mouthes. c1s9z Mar.owr 
Massacre Paris u. iv, Wands off, good fellow; I will be his 
hail. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Shep. 1. ii, Hand off, rude 
ranger !—Sirrah, get you m. 1883 STEVENSON Treas. /sl. 
m1. xiv, ‘Hands off! cried Silver leaping back a yard. 

54. Hands up! An order or direction to people 
to hold up their hands to signify assent, ctc.; also, 
a robber’s, policeman’s, etc., order to preclude re- 
sistance. 

1887 J. Hawtnorne Trag. Alyst. xviii, Hands np—every 
soul of you! fod, (at school). Hands up, those who have 
the right answer! 

*AEEKE TV ith another nou. 

(Sec also Hanp anp GLOVE, Tanp OF GLory, 
HAND OVER HEAD, ILAND TO MOUTH, etc.) 

55. Hand.. fist. a. Had over fist (colloq.) 
= HAND OVER HAND. 

1880 W. C. Russet. Satlor’s Sweetheart 11. iii. 173 
A heavy squail was coming up hand over fist along with 
the wind. 1884 in L'fool Daily /’ost 9 Jan. (1885) 62 
{It] enables. lighter and better rigged whalers to get away 
from them, as the phrase goes, ‘band over fist’. 

b. Saud to fist (collog.) = Haxp To nann. 

1652-3 Woop Life 4 Mar., Going to the ale-house .. they 
set hand to fist, and drunk very desperatly. 1705 Hicier- 
INGILL Priest-cr. t. (1721) 59 Killing a I.yon and a Dear, 
Hand to Fist. 1760 Foote A/inor1. Wks. 1799 1. 245 Ile 
and Jenny Cummins drank three flasks, hand to fist, last 
night, 1811 Scott Fam. Lett. Sept. (1894) 1 vii. 229 The 
Edinburgh reviewers have been down on iny poor Don 
Roderick, hand to fist. 

56. Hand and foot (also in earlier use £. avd h., 
feet aud hs., hs. and f.) are often found in colloca- 
tion; usually (now always) in adverbial construc- 
tion; esp.in phr. to bind hand and foot (in mod. 
use sometimes fig.). 70 wazl upon or + serve (do) 
haud and foot; to wait upon or serve assiduously. 
(See also Foor sé. 26 b.) 

¢950 Lindisf. Gos. John xi. 44 3ebundeno foet & hond. 
¢1000 digs. Gosp. Ibid., Pe dead wa:s Rebunden handan & 
fotan, c1200 Vices § Virt. (1888) 17 And binden me, bade 
handen and fiet. @1300 Cursor Af, 14355 Bath fete and 
hand par was he bunden. ¢1330 Assump. Virg.(B.M. MS.) 


70 Sche. .seruede hemto hande & fote. ¢1420 Sir Amadace | 


(Camd.) lviii, To serue him wele to fote and honde. 1639 
S. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir. Even!s 56 He is forth- 
with bound hand and foot. 1893 Law Times XCIV. 502/2 
The Divisional Court held theinselves bound hand and foot 
by the authorities. J/od. They expect to be waited on 
hand and foot. 

57. Hand ...hand. (See also HaNnD IN HAND, 
Hanp OVER HAND, Hanp 10 HAND.) 

+a, Haud by hand, Hand for hand: =Waxp 

TO HAND, at close quarters; side by side. 
of hand, hand with hand, lo hand and haud, with 
haud to hand: -+Haxp To Hand. Obs. 

c¢1z05 Lay. 174 Hond wid honde, fuhten pa he3e men. 
13.. Coer de L. 4364 Hand be hand to geve bekyr. ¢ 1400 
Sowdone Bab. 394 That thai myght fight with hem anocon, 
Honde of honde. 1430-40 Lypc. Sochas w. ix. (1554) 107 
The King and be walking hand by hand. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos liv. 150 To fyghte wyth hym hande for hande. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 371 Tha kingis. .raid togidder 
to the toun, Hand for hand. 1548 Hatt Chrvow., Hen. V, 
56b, To get upon the walles and with hand to hand to 
graple with his enemy. 1553 Brenpe Q. Curtins 111. 33 
Being enforced to joyne hand for hand, they valiantly used 
the sworde. 

b. From hand to haud:; from one person to 

another ; through a series or succession of hands. 


(Cf. 10.) 


Hand | 
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1561 T. Norton Cadzin's Inst, 1. 13 Their writings came 
to posteritie. from hand to hand. 1660 F. Brooke tr, 
Le Blane’s Trav. 10 Vhe word was given from hand to 
hand through the company. 1882 Besant Revolt of Man 
ix. 217 This tract had been circulated from hand to hand. 

ce. Hand under hand: bringing each hand 
successively below the other, as in climbing down 
a rope, ete. : the opposite of HAND OVE HAND, 

1804 Vazval Chron. X1. 92 (He) let himself down, hand 

under hand, by a rope. 


58. Hand and thigh. O// /rish Law. 


quot.) 

1873 W. K. Sutuivan /utrod. to O'Curry’s inc. Irish 
1.172 Ultimately, however, daughters appear to have Le- 
come entitled to inherit all if there were no sons, The 
land thus given to a danghter was called ‘an inheritance 
of hand and thigh’. /érd., An explanation of why the 
estate ‘of band and thigh” was one-third the estate of 
a Ftata. 

59. Hand's turn. collog. A stroke of work. 

1828 Craven Dial. s.v., She winna doa hands-turn, 1881 
Oucen \.XX. 522/3 She..has to be waited on hy the maids 
rather than doing a hand’s turn for herself or you, 

wen exe Proverhial phrases and loculions. 

60. a. In comparisons, as as bare, flal, as one's 
hand. b. Lrke hand and glove, etc.: sce also 
HAND AND GLOVE. te. 70 have long hands: 
sec quots. G. Zo have one's hands full: to have 
cnough to do or as mueh as one can do, to be 
fully oeenpied. e. Afany hands make light work. 
f. /n the turn ing) ofa hand: in a moment, in- 
stautly (cf. 22 che (wtnkling of an cye . &. 1n other 
expressions: sce quots. (70 have a hand in the pie: 
sec Pik. Zo play intoa person's hands: see PLAY. 

a c1420 Sicge Rouen in Collect. Lond. Cit. (Camden) 4 
Buschys and brerys and boughys they brende And made 
hyt as bare as my honde. 1876 Lrownine Vat, A/agic 1, 
‘The room was as bare as your hand. 1883 //arfer's Mag. 
Dec. 147 1 That coast..is flat as your hand, as we say. 

b. 1798 G. Wasnincton Leff. Writ. 1893 X1 129 
He .. has been as familiar with all ..as the hand is with 
the glove. 

c. 1883 Nottvsanp Campo dé Fier 17 What if 1 should 
call thee theefe? What if I should say that thon hast long 
handes? 1828 Scott /. AV. Perth vi, Uns father is a 
powerful inan—hath long hands—reaches as far as he can. 

d. 1470-85 Matory Arthus xx. xxii, Ye shalle haue bothe 
your handes ful of me. 1625 Massixcer .Vevw Hay v.1, 
Vou shall have your hands full Upon the least incitement. 
1724 Ide For Afem, Cavalier (1840) 65 Horn. .had his hands 
full with the main battle. 1874 Stusus Const. /fist. (1875) 
1. Nii. 479 The king had his hands full in Poictou. 

e@. 14.. Sir Benes 3012 (MS. M.1 Thonghe Ascaparde be 
neuer so starke, Many handes inake lyght warke! 1539 
Taverner Arasm, Prov. (1552) 36 Many handes make a 
lyghte burthen. 1663 F. llawkins Youth's Schav. go Many 
hands make light work. 

 a@1300 Cursor WV. 23223 Quils pou moght turn pi hand 
abute, It suld worth rose witsten dute, 15991]. Buttes Dyets 
dri¢e Dinuer Fv, Inthe vurne of an hand ; in the twinckling 
of an eye. @1632 I. Tavior Goa's Fudyem. 1, u. Xxxvi. 
289 In the turning of an hand they were all in flames. 

g. 1561 Davs tr. Budlinger on A foc. (1573) 133, Thou 
must hold vp thy hand to thine eares for me: that is to 
say, thou shall confirme me this by an oath. 1617 Mory- 
son /f2u. tt. 1. ii. 17 He that writes often, shall often 
receiue letters for answere: for onc hand washeth another. 

III. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

61. attrib, a. Of or belonging to the hand, as 
hand-clasp, -gouul, -grasp, -guard, -reach, -skrll, 
-louch, -turn, -wave, etc. b. Worn on the band, 
as hand-feller, -ring, -ruffle, -shackle, 

1887 JEFFERIES Amaryllis at the Fair 85 Books..bound in 
the best style of hand-art. 1583 S1anvHuRST /Zncis 1v. 
(Arb.) 105 Fayth plighted in *handclaspe. 1897 Hatt Caine 
Christian xi, Their hands met in a long hand-clasp. 1616-61 
Houypay Persius 325 Whenthe knotty “handegout has once 
broke Their joynts. 1893 Darly News 11 Jan. 2/1 Losing 
their foothold and *handgrasp on the ladder ways. 1874 
Boutete Arms & Arm, viii. 128 At the handle the shaft 
{of the lance} passed through a small circular shield, or 
*hand-guard (called a vamplate), 1637 5f.'s Transcr. of 
Register S. Geo. Martyr :Canterbury), (Signed) William 
Wellton by W his *hand mark. 1795 Soutney Joan of Arc 
1x. 258 At his side Within *hand-reach his sword. 1845 
James A. Nez/ii, His collar and *hand-rufiles were of lace. 
1549 Hoorer 10 Commandm, xi. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 405 A 
manacle or *band-shackle to keep them from doing of ill. 
1883-4 J. G, Butier in Lidle-}Vork 11. 131 Daily labor, 
*hand-toil or brain-toil. 1859 Bentley's O. Rew. July 544 
When it comes to shifts and *hand-turns..we are utterly 
at a stand. 

ce. That is or may be held or carried in the hand, 
portable; as Aand-anvil, -bag,-camera,-candle, -can- 
Uestick, -lanp, -lautern, -lexicon, -lilter. -mirror, 
-net, -screen, -specimett, -speclroscofe, -lray, ete. 

188 Miss Brappon Fust as f ans xiv. She had her 
waterproof..and a *hand-bag. 1889 Pad/ Afall G, 21 Sept. 
6/1 The two travellers .. stowed their *hand-baggage away 
in their compartment. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. Wi. 
1 Both to the stay-at-home and the tourist the *hand camera 
has become a necessity. 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1706/8 One 
large Candlestick and Socket, one *hand Candlestick, 
Snuff-pan, and Snuffers. 1892 A. Heates Archit. Ch. 
Denmark 31 A king is holding up a similar *hand-cross. 
1862 Sllustr. Loud. News 11 Jan. 51/1 With a *hand-eye- 
glass disposed across the nove. 1895 Storv-MAaSKELYNE 
Crystallogr. viii. § 1. 388 The contact- or *hand-gonio- 


(See 


meter. 1869 Dunkin J/jdnx. Sky 8 He has furnished himself 


with a *hand-lamp. 1862 Marsu Zag. Laug. iii. 49 In 
a*hand-lexicon of any modern tongue. 1888 Harper's Alag. 
Dec. 162/1 An ivory backed *hand-mirror. 1726 SHELVOCKE 
Voy. round World (1757) 16 A little *hand nest of drawers. 
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1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 11. xxiv. 243 Birds. .canght in their 
little *hand-nets. 1891 DO. Caniz in /’add Mall G.5 Vec. 
1/3 There were some 3000 *hand-properties employed in 
‘Ivanhue‘, and 10 scenes. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Village 
Ser. 1. (1863) 342 Painted shells and roses .on card-racks 
and “hand-screenus. 1815 W. Peitiirs Oued. Adin. & Geol. 
(1818) 198 by the examination of *hand specimens. 1871 
tr. ScAelien's Spectr. Anal, \xix, 418 The *hand-spectroscope 
of Huggins. 1481-90 //oward Househ. ks. (Roxb.) 228 A 
payre of *hand-trayes. 1535 Covernal.e Vue, xxxv. 18 
Vfhe smyte hin with an *handweapon of wodd. 

d. Managed or worked with the hand (sometimes 
spec. with one hand), driven or operated by manual 
powcr, as distinguished from that of an animal or 
a machine; as Aand-bat, -bellows, -besom, -brake, 
-card (in cotton-spinning), -cowb, -drill, flail, 
-harpoon, -hook, -lathe, -lever, -mangle, + -mell 
(= mallet), -morlar, -prercer, -pump, =punch, 
-quern, -rake, -rope, -sail, -shears, -shell, -sledge, 
-lool, -wagon, -wheel, ctc. ©. Made or done by 
hand. as hand-embrotdery, 

1781 Smeatuman in PArl. Trans, LXRXI. 181 note, Reaten 
level.. with their feet and a kind of *hand-bat or bectle. 
1665 Hooke Sicrogr. 23 lowing now and then the Coles 
with *hand-Bellows. 1894 MWestn. Gaz. 4 Sept. 4/2 ‘To 
stop the train at the proper place by the application of the 
ordinary *hand-brake only. 1879 Cassels Techn. /duc. 
1V.273/1 Carding. was performed by a pair of *hand-cards 
upon the knee. 1882 /ucycl. Dict. 1 685/2 The slivers 
are made by *hand-combs. 1710 Lend, Gaz. No. 4712/4 
Several Persons..did attempt to murther..Mr. Stoue.. 
wounding him with a “Hand-Crow. 1770 4 A. Hlunter 
Georg. Ess. (1803) 1. 431 The seed must be drilled by a 
*hand-drill. 1879 StainrrR Music of Bible 149 lt was a 
tambour, timbrel, or *hand-drum. 1820 ScorEesav Ace. 
Arctic Reg. 11 233 The *hand-harpoon is placed upon the 
nick or rest with its stock. 1765 Croker Dict. Arts & Se, 
* //and-//ook, an instrument used by smiths to twist square 
iron, 1882 Vesopv ‘ug. Journalism, »v. 107 He used 
to.. make use of his mother’s *hand-mangle to work off 
impressions of type. 1600 I estry Bhs, (Surtees) 133 For 
a *handmell, and crosspin of iron, to inend or inake bald- 
rigs for onr bells. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4959/3, 2 Mawitzers, 
and too Hand-Mortars. 1667 Peimatt City & C. Badd. 26 
Whether they draw Water with Iuckets, or *!Tand-I’umps, 
or Chain-Pumps. c1000 AEtFric Jude. xvi. 21 Heton hine 
yrindan zt hira *hand-cwyrne. 1878 Lecky /:ng. tn 12th C. 
IL. v. 26 The only inills fur grinding corn were hand-querns, 
turned by a woman’s hand. 1523 Fitznern. //usb. § 28 A 
man or woman folowythe the mower with a *lhande-rake 
halfe a yarde longe, with. vit or. vili. tethe. 1495-7 Nava! 
Acc. Hen. V'11, (1836 267 *Wende ropes—xviij ; takes for the 
mayne sayle—ij. a@1698 Tremere (J.), The seamen will 
neither stand to their *handsails, nor suffer the pilot to 
steer. 188: Du Cuaittu Land AMidn. Sun 11. 256 The 
women were up and busy sharpening the *hand-scythes. 
1876 Fox Bourne /ocke 11. x1. 193 The coin being cut 
with *hand-shears, and stamped ain hand-hammers. 1767 
H1. Brooker /00l of Qual. (1792) 1V. 53 (Stanf. s.v. Granada) 
They tossed their granadoes or *hand-shells among ns. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. IL. xxv. 249 They have given us *hand- 
sledges for our baggage. 1879 Cassells Techn, Educ. \V. 
253 2 The ores are generally brought to surface by means 
of a common *hand-whin, | e 

62. a. objective and obj. genitive, as hand-binder, 
-clapping, -kissing, -spotler, -wavmer, -washing ; 
-wringing adj. 

1s85 Hicixs tr. Funins’ Nemenclator 16/2 Manicz.. 
manicls, or *handbinders. 1838 Carcvie A/ése. (1857 1V. 
144 1f rumour and *hand-clapping could be credited. 1888 
D.C. Murray Weaker Vesseli, A dropping fire of hand- 
clapping. 1868 Yates Rock Ahead iu. v, The ladies 
exchanged sweet *handkissings. 1836 E. Howarp &. 
Reefer xxvi, 1 brought up to her the penitent *hand- 
presser. 1§.. Aberd. Reg. V. 15 (Jam.) Maisterfull and 
violent *handputting in his dekin. 1884 Palt Aull G. 
Extra 2g July 14/2 *Hand-warmers fitted with charcoal 
pans, 1879 Farrar St, Paul 11883) 43 The Talmud .. 
devotes one whole treative to *hand-washings. 1603 
Dekker Wonderfull Veare C, You desolate *hand-wringing 
widowes. 

b. zusirumcental = With the hand, by hand ; esf. 
as distinguished from what is done by machinery ; 
as hand-cotoured ppl. adj., -colouring, -comber, 
-combing, -dressiug, -ealwtg, -feed vb., -fed, -hidden 
ppl. adjs., -22// vb., + -/aboured, -moulded ppl. adjs., 
-rear vb., reared ppl. adj., -7776 vb., -rebbed, -spuu, 
-turned, ppl. adjs., -weaver, -weaving, -wovei 
ppl. adj., -wrought ppl. adj., etc. i 

1796 W. Marsnate Hest, Eng. 1. 142 (E. D.S.) With a 
Peating-axe..large chips, shavings or sods are struck off .. 
‘This operation is termed *hand-beating. 1869 Eug. A/ech. 
31 Dec. 377/2 The prints .. were .. finished by *hand- 
colouring. 1894 H, Srercut Nidderdate 304 This was in 
the days of “hand-combing and hand-weaving. 1857 
Livtxcstone Trav. xi. 206, 1 often presented my friends 
with iron spoons, and it was curious to observe how the 
habit of *hand-eating prevailed, 1805 ForsytH Beantus 
Scotl. 1.421 The snow..render{s] it necessary to *hand-feed 
their flocks of sheep. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) 1. 191 Cattle, when *hand-fed. 1880 Libr. Unio. 

“nowl. (N. Y.) XI. 404 The joints should be carefully 
*hand-filled with fine screened sand. 1859 TeNxxyson 
Vivien 895 Face * Hand-hidden, as for utmost grief. 1575 
Chaim, Air c. 25 in Balfour Practicks (1754) 585 Gif 
ony Fleshour..slayis or *hand-killis ony beif or flesh with 
his awin handis. 1854 H, Mitcer Sch. ¢ Scho, xiii. (1858) 
287 This same *hand-moulded pottery of the bronze period. 
1893 G. D. Lesuie Lett. fo Marco xix. 128 The futility of 
attempting to *hand-rear them. 1894 Daily News 2Oct. 6/6 
Both with natural and *hand-reared birds. 1859 F. A. 
Grirritus 4trts/. Man, (1862) 224 *Hand-rub and bandage 
legs. 1862 BeveripGe Hist. /ndia IIL. vit. iii, ror Two 
attendants whose duty it was to hand-rub (séaafoo) their 
master. 1647 Trarp Comm. Matz, v. 11 There are tongue- 
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smiters, as well as *hand-smiters. 1892 Easter7 Morning 
News (Hull) 16 Feb. 2/8 *Hand-split latbs. 1895 Daily 
News 15 June 5/3 A piece of *hand-spun and hand-woven 
cloth. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story v, A profitable crop .. 
can only be grown by careful *hand-thinning. 1827 G. 
Hicoins Celtic Druids 263 note, 1 wish to God our poor 
*hand-weavers could as easily migrate to Sydney. 1843 
TPenny Cycl. XXVAM. 177/2 In *hand-weaving, the weaver 
suspends his operations from time to time in order to apply 
dressing to his warp. 1772 A. Younc in R. Dossie A/em. 
Agric. (1782: 111. 27 [1] *hand-weeded it, Aug. 22d. 1807 
Aun. Reg. 861 The plants are twice hand-weeded. ¢ tooo 
Ags. Gosp. Mark xiv. 58 Ic to-wurpe pis *hand-worhte 
tempel. 1881 772th a May 686/x The train..was covered 
with hand-wrought embroidery. 

¢c. locative, ets. In or as to the hands; as Aand- 
bound, -gyved, -lopped, -shackled, -iied ppl. adjs. 

2¢ 1600 Distracted Emp. 1. i. in Bullen O. P?. WIL. 176 
Better *hand-bounde wrastell with the Sea. 1837 Cartyte 
Fr. Rev. Mii. 1. i. (1872) 4 A poor Legislative..had let 
itself be *hand-gyved. 

d. similative, etc., as hand-footed, -high, -ttke, 
-shaped adjs. 

1890 O. Crawruro Round the Calendar 147 The wall 
running hy the garden paths, *hand-high. 180z BincLey 
Axim. Biog. (1813) 1. 63 The *hand-like conformation of 
their fore-feet. 1796 Wituerinc Brit, /’lants (ed. 3) 1V. 
1oz Branches widening, *hand-shaped. 


63. Special Combs. + hand-adventure, a sin- 
gle-handed contest; hand-alphabet, an alphabet 
of signs made by the hands, a ‘deaf-and-dumb’ 
alphabet; hand-buekler, a small shield held in 
the left hand to parry an adversary’s sword-thrusts ; 
hand-eannon, an early portable fire-arm of the 
cannontype; hand-car(U.§.;,a light car propelled 
by cranks or levers worked by hand, used in the 
inspection and repairing of a railway line; hand- 
chair, a Bath chair; hence handchairman, one 
who draws a Bath chair; hand-darg (.Sc.), a day's 
work of manual labour; hand-drop (see quot.) ; 
+hand-evil, gout in the hands; hand-fight, a 
fight at close quarters, or hand to hand ; hand-fish, 
a pediculate fish, baving the pectoral fin articu- 
lated ; hand-flower, the flower of the hamd-plant 
(q.v.) or hand-flower-tree; + hand-friend, (? a 
friend at hand, or who will ‘stand by’ one in case 
of need ; hand-gear, the starting-gear of an engine ; 
hand-hole,aholegiving passage for littlemore than 
the hand; hand-in (7¢v7s), the person who is 
serving the ball; +hand in and hand out, the 
name of a game with a ball in 15thc.; hand-lan- 
guage, the ait of conversing by signs made with the 
hands; thand-laying (Aoxd leggynge), imposition 
of hands, ordination ; hand-lead (Naz/.), a small 
lead used in taking soundings less than 20 fathoms; 
hand-light (Gardening), a bell-glass (=Hanp- 
GLASS 2); thand-loose a., free from restraint ; 
+hand-maker, one who makes gain fraudu- 
lently (cf. 45.2); so t hand-making; hand-mast 
(sec quots.) ; also aftrzb. as hand-mast piece, Spar ; 
+ hand-muff, a boxing-glove; hand-mule (sce 
quot. 1892); also attrzb, as hand-male spinner; 
hand orchis, a name for Orchis maculata, from 
the finger-like lobes of the tubcrs; hand-out 
(Tennis), the person to whom the ball is served; 
hand-pin (Gzszzcry), see quot.; hand-plant, a 
Mexican tree (Chetrostemon platanotdes, N.O. 
Sterculiacew), having large flowers with bright red 
stamens, which are united at the base and then 
spread in five finger-like bundles; + hand-point, 
a children’s game, the same as span-counier ; hand- 
post, a gtidc-post at the parting of roads, a 


FiInGER-POsT; hand-promise, a solemn form of | 


betrothal among the Irish peasantry; hand-quill, 
one of the large pinion feathers of a bird ; +hand- 
reaching (cf. Ger. hardreichung], used by Covcr- 
dale for ministration or contribution ; hand-screw 
(see quot. 1850); also af/7zb. as hand-screw-maker ; 
+ hand-shaft (sce quot.) ; thand-sleeve, a sleeve 
reaching to the wrist; hand-spring, a summcr- 
sault in which the body is supported by the hands 
while the fcet are in the air; + hand-stripe = 
IlaANbD-sTROKE; ‘+ hand-stuff, app. some sort of 
refuse; hand-swipe, a shadoof workcd by hand 
for raising water ; +hand-table, a writing tablet ; 
hand-taut @.=hand-tight; hand-tennis, tennis 
in which the ball is struck with the hand, not with 
a racket; hand-tight @., as tight as it can be 
drawn or fixed by the hand; thand-timber, 
small wood; hand-tree = Aand-plant; hand-wave 
v., to smooth the surface of (a measure of eorn) 
with the hand, instead of using a strike; +thand- 
whip, a riding-whip ; +hand-wolf, a wolf brought 
up by hand. 

1649 H. Watson Valentine § Orson xiii. 59 All this *hand- 
adventure now knitting upinthis manner. 1680 DaLcarno 
Didascolocophus viii. 73, 1 have at last fixt upon a Finger 
or *Hand-alphabet according to my mind. 1837 enmy 


Cycd, VIIL. 283/t We shall give his hand-alphabet. 1847~ 
78 Hatuiwewt, *//and-cannon, a musket. 1874 BoutTELn 
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Arms & Arm. Notes 293 The hand-cannon soon gave place 
to the hand-gun. 1850 Lyevt 2nd Visit U.S. 11. 14, 1 left 
the *hand-car and entered a railway-train, which carried me 
in one hour into the town. 1894 Mest. Gaz. 3 Sept. 5/t 
A relief train carrying hand-cars eventually rescued them 
from their perilous position. 1622 Maspe tr. <fleman's 
Guzman d Alf, \. 37 Vt seemed to mee a S7éla de manos, or 
easie *hand-Chaire. 1857 Duncuison d/ed. Lex. 447 “Hand- 
drop, Wrist-drop. A popular term for the paralysis of 
the hand, induced by the action of lead. 1562 ‘TurNER 
Laths 6b, It is good .. for the *handeuell and fote euell. 
1586 J. Hooker Girald. /ref, in Holinshed I}. 168;1 Where- 
vpon they fell at *hand-fight. 1849 Grote Greece u. Ix. 
(1852) V. 286 A strenuous hand-fight then commenced. 1847 
CarventerR Zool. § 564 The Chetronectes, or *Hand-fish, 
bears a strong resemblance to the common Angler in its 
structure and habits; but its fins are still more capable 
of motion, enabling it to walk along the ground almost 
in the manner of quadrupeds. 1822 C. WELLS Sfortes after 
Nature (1891) 17 There is one thing greater than revenge, 
and *hand-friend to our cause—it is mercy. 1842 G. Fran- 
cis Dict. Arts, etc.* Hand-gear. 1846 Worcester, Hand- 
Gear, an arrangement of levers and other contrivances for 
opening and shutting the valves of a steam-engine. 1875 
‘Stonenence’ Brit, Sports it. 1. v. § 4. 690 Wf the *hand- 
in makes one, the game is called vantage. 1477 dct 17 
idw. 1V,c 3 Diversez novelx ymaginez Jeuez appelez 
Cloishe Kaylez half Kewle *Hondyn & Hondoute & Queke. 
borde. 1540 Order I/en. Vi11 in Rymer Fadera (1710) 
XIV. 707 Keper aswell of the Playes of Hande oute and al 
Keyles, 1680 Datcarno Didascolocophus viii. 73 Neither 
..is it so proper a medium of interpretation between persons 
present face to face, as a *Hand-language. 1387 Trevisa 
/ligden (Rolls) V. 243 Unwis *hond leggynge 1s chalenged 
of be [Pope Leo}. 1745 P. THomas Frat. Anson's Voy. 
314 Sometimes we should have sever Fathom on one Side 
of the Ship. and no Ground with the *Hand Lead on the 
other. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 384 The 
hand-lead-line, which is generally 20 fathoms in length, is 
marked at every 2 or 3 fathoms. 1860 DeLamer Aviéch. 
Gard. \1861) 78 A *handlight or bell-glass. 1882 Garden 
4 Feh. 72 1 Cuttings..root readily under a small handlight. 
1596 Dacrvmete tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 304 The peple 
Iyke a cumpanie of Wylde beistes, ~hand louse. 1549 
Latimer 372 Serm. bef. Edw. V7 (Arb.) 97 A *hande maker 
in hys office, to make his sonne a great man. 1549 Cover- 
OALE, ete. Erasm. Par, Jude 23 *Handmaking of gaynes, 
whiche thinge dooeth moste principally defile the doc- 
trine of Christe. 1830 Marrvat Avug’s Own Wi. i. 11 
We can carry away a top-mast, and make a new one out of 
the “hand-mast, at sea. 1875 Lastetr 7Ymber 232 Hand- 
miast..is a technical termapplied..to a round spar, holding 
at the least 24, and not exceeding 72, inches in circumfer- 
ence. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-th., *Iland mast-spar, a 
round mast; those from Riga are..over 7o feet long by 20 
inches diameter. 1814 Sforting Alag. 93 In the on-set the 
combatants wore “hand-muffs. 1834 Hr. Martineau Moral 
i. 59 *Hand-mules are worked 1n pairs. 
Commission Gloss.,/fand-mu les, spinning-machinery, driven 
by steam power and manual! labour combined, used in pro- 
ducing yarn. 1875‘ STONEHENGE’ Brit. Sporis it. 1. v. 8 4. 
690 If the player who fails to return the ball is the server or 
hand-in, he becomes *hand-out. 1881 GREENER Gu 262 
Another pin will then be seen in the rear end of the trigger- 
plate, remove this pin (occasionally this ‘*hand-pin’ is 
placed in the reverse way). 1830 Linoney Nat. Syst. Bot. 
36 ‘The *Hand plant of Mexico. 1659 ‘lorriano, 4 /-palino, 
the play our children call, At span-counter, or at * Hand- 
point. 1791 J. Hameson Jem. Wesley Il. 101 A clergy- 
man is like a *hand-post; if he shew the way, it is not 
necessary he should walk in it himself. 1830-3 Cart.eTon 
Traits §& St., Going to Maynooth (Cent.), Few would rely 
on the word or oath of any man who bad been known to 
break a *hand-promise. 1535 CoverpaLe Acts vi. 1 Their 
wyddowes were not Ioked vpon in the daylie *handreach- 
inge. 1765 Croker Dict. Arts & Sc., *Hand-Screw, an 
instrument more usually called a jack. 1819 P?. O. Lond. 
Direct. 63 Smith and Hand-screw-maker. ¢1850 Rudi. 
Navig. (Weale) 123 //and-screws or jacks. This engine is 
used to cant beans or other weighty timbers: it consists of 
a box of elm containing cogged iron wheels of increasing 
powers, The outer one, which moves the rest, is put in 
motion by a winch, 1598 Frorio, Semmessa, the length 
ef a span or hand-breadth, a “hand shaft so called of our 
drapers. 1585 Hicins tr. Junius’ Nomenclator 172/1 
Manica. .the *handsleeue: the sleeue of a garment. 1686 
Lond. Gaz. No, 2192'4 A Purple Wastcoat, with narrow 
Gold Lace on the Hand sleeves. 1875 W. CarLeton Farm 
Legends (1885) 88 He al’ays could.. Make somersets on the 
mow, *Hand-springs, cart-wheels, an’ such. 1895 Netion 
(N. Y.) 19 Dec. 437/3 Children .. throwing handsprings and 
standing on their heads. 4555 W. Watreman /ardle 
Facions u. vi. 152 To fighte it oute at *hand stripes. 1690 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2597/4 If any Brown Paper-maker_ will 
Buy either Rags, Ropes or *Hand-stuff of the said Com- 
pany, they may be supplied at the Companies Warehouse. 
1799 Naval Chron. \1. 314 Dealers in. .what is called hand 
stuff and old storcs. 1862 Rawtinson Anc. Mon. 3. 271 
The use of the *Hand swipe .. is mentioned by Herodotus 
and even represented upon the sculptures. c1qqgo Promp. 
Parv. 225/2 *Hand tablys .. pugillaris. ¢1860 H. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech, 33 Heave *hand taut. 1825 Hone £very- 
day Bk 865 */land-tennis still continues to be played .. it 
is now called fives. 1794 Aiecing § Seamanship 1.167 *//and- 
tight. A moderate degree of tension on a rope, as to make 
it straight. 1881 Younc Avery A/an his own Mechanic 
§ 443. 194 This tongue should fit the groove somewhat 
tightly indeed in the manner called by joiners ‘hand tight’ 
meaning so tight that it cannot readily be pulled out with 
the hand. 1664 /fusbandim, Practice (N.), Fell *hand- 
timber from the full tothe change. 1837 Penny Cycl. V11. 
28/1 Called the ‘*hand-tree’, in consequence of its stamens 
being so arranged as to present an appearance somewhat 
similar to that of a human hand. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 104 The millers will say that they had as leave 
haue corne stricken, as soe *handwaved, and left hollowe in 
the midst. 1791 Séatist. Ace. Scotl. Il. 533 (Jam.) 
Measured by hand-waving, i.e. they are stroked by the 
hand about four inches above the top of the firlot. 1683 
Loud. Gaz. No. 1835/4 One short *Hand-Whip, with a 
Silver twist about the Handle. @ 1611 Beaum. & FL, Maid’s 
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Trag. w.i, Though I am tame..I may leap, Like a *hand. 
wolf, into my natural wildness, And do an outrage, 

+ Hand, s4.2, var. ANDs Ods., breath. 

1340 Hamroce Pr. Conse. His ne i 
hacd stynkes. Cs pevott droppes is 

Hand (hend), 2. [f. Hanp 56.1] 

1. ¢rans. To touch or grasp with the hand; lay 
hands on, lay hold of; to work or manage with the 
hand, manipulate, handle; also fg. to deal with, 
treat of. Ods, exc. in technical use: see quots. 

1610 Suaks. Temp. 1. i. 25 I€ you ca command these 
Elements to silence. .wee will not hand a rope more. 1611 
— Wint. T. w. ui. 63 Let him that makes but trifles of his 
eyes First hand me. /did, 1v. iv. 359 When I was yong, 
And handed loue, as you do. @ 1721 Prior Lady's Looking- 
glass 29, { hand my oar. 1786 J. Weocwooo in P&z/, 
Lrans, LXXV1. 397 What we call handing or slapping the 
clay, an operation by which its different parts are inter- 
mixed. 1879 Cassel/ s Techn. Educ, IV. 414/1 Brought up 
..to full perfection by ‘handing’, ive. brisk rubbing witb 
the palm of the hand. 

2. Naut. To take in, furl (a sail). 

1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 5 The Sailers .. handing in 
their sailes, and standing on the Deckes..in their wet 
clothes. a164z Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 1. (1704) 
3641 With Ten Sailors to hand the Sails, 1720 De For 
Capt. Singleton xiv (1840) 239 We were glad to hand all 
our sails. 1790 Beatson Nav. § Ail. Alem, 1. 192 The 
mizen top-sail was handed to prevent the mast and rigging 
from falling about their ears. 1881 Daily 7e/, 28 Jan., 
‘Yhey must be handing tbe maintopsail’, I thought. 

3. To lead or conduct by the hand; to assist with 
the hand in mounting a step, alighting, etc. 

@ 1631 Donne (J.), Angels did hand her up, who next God 
dwell. 1638 Sir T, Herserr 7'rav. (ed. 2) 120 The Sultan 
and Shawbander handed him out of his Bardge. 1697 
Dampier Joy. 1. 15 Our tallest men stood in the deepest 
place, and handed the sick, weak, and short men. 1764 
Footk A/ayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 I. 169 Enter Mrs. Sneak, 
handed by the Major. 1821 Crare Vili. Alinstr. 1. 34 He 
hands her o'er the stile. 1862 Trottore Orley F. xiii, He 
handed her into the carriage. 

4. To deliver or pass with the hand or hands, 
(Also with adverbs, as aboud, i22, over.) 

1650 Sir T. Browne /’seud, Ep. v. vi. (1658) 298 Judas .. 
was so near, that our Saviour could hand the sop unto him, 
1692 Koyal ’roclam. 13 Sept. in Lond. Gaz. No. 2802/1 
Persons who .. shall .. hand or bring any such Libel to the 
Press. 1711 Aovison Sfect. No. 58 @ 3 There were several 
Satyrs and Panegyricks handed about. 1726 G. Roserts 
Four Vears Voy. 329, | would hand the Hat and his Arms 
to him, 1816 Sforting A/ag. XLVIII. 1373 You may as 
well hand ine over the money. 1837 Dickens /ickw. iv, 
Come, hand in the eatables, 1891 E. Peacock 4. Brendon 
1. 201 Hilary handed the paper to Sir Sampson. 

b. @ransf. and fig. Yo deliver, pass, transfer, 
transinit. Now only with adverbs, as fo hav 
down, i.e. toa later generation or age; fo hand on, 
i.e. to the next ina series or succession ; /o hand 
over’, i-e. to another’s possession, keeping, ctc. 

1642 Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled... § 49 In a vacuity.. 
there wants a body or Medium to hand and transport the 
visible rays of the obiect unto the sense. 1659 D. Pete 
Impr. Sea 401, 1 would hand this word unto the Mer- 
chants of our Land also. 1692 E. Watker Zpictetus’ Mor., 
In praise of Epictetus, Every word .. Your hearers have 
receiv'd as from an Oracle, And handed down to us. 
1698 Frver Acc. &. India & TP. 176 A Story handed 
by Tradition. 1865 Kincsury Herew. ix, The father handed 
on the work. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V. 5 His function 
of chief speaker is handed over to the Pythagorean philo- 
sopher. 

5. To join the hands of. rave. 

1643-1881 [see HANOED 3]. 

+6. Zzir. To go hand in hand, concur. Oés. 

1624 Massincer Renegado 1v.i, Let but my power and 
means hand with my will. 

Hand and glove, (also with --), pred. or 
adj. phr. Also (later) hand in glove, In con- 
stant close relations ; on very intimate terms. 

1680 R. Manse Narr. Popish Plot 103 Mrs. Cellier, to 
whom Mr. Willoughhy was such a Croney, that they were 
hand and glove. 1780 Cowrer 7adle 7. 173 As if the world 
and they were hand and glove. 1867 Trottopr Chron, Bar- 
seé 1. xxiv, 206 He’s not hand-and-glove with Lord Derby. 

B. 1799-1800 Burnon Pursuits Lit. 1, 47 (L) Our author 
is here hand in glove with Providence. 1881 Besant & Rice 
Chapl. of Fleet i.iv, The Doctor is. .hand-in-glove with the 
bishop. 1889 County xxii, Priestman and the new Lady 
Sandilands are already hand in glove. , 

Ha‘nd-ax, -axe. Anax to be wielded by one 
hand; anciently a battle-ax. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 26 He ne dradde no3t po that 
handaxe, as it was y sene. c¢ 1300 //avelok 2553 Hand-ax, 
..gisarm, orspere. 1375 Barpour Bruce xu.57 The hand ax 
schaft ruschit in twa. 1498 S¢. Giles’ Charters (1859) Pref. 
41 Ane hand-ax or sword. 1886 J. H. Kennzoy in A. E. 
Lee //ist. Columbus (1892) IL. 372 The other..with only a 
handax and jackplane made a drum cylinder. 

Hand-ball. 

1. A ball for throwing with the hand. ; 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 1771 Se quat I send to be, son, pi- 
selfe with to laike, A hatt & and a hand-balle, & a herne- 
panne. 1483 Cath. Angl. 173/t An Hand balle, pila 
manualis, 1846 GREENER Sc. Guunery 296 Throw a hand- 
ball against any moveable body, and it will displace that 
body. - 

2. A game played with such a ball in a space 


between two distant goals. —S . 
(An annual hand-ball contest (usually on a holiday in spring) 

is an ancient institution in towns, villages, and parishes in 

the south of Scotland: see Batt sé.! 4b.) F 2 
rs8x Mutcasrer /ositions xxvii. (1887) 105 The litle 
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handball is counted to he a swift exercise. 1777 Braxp 
Lop. Autig. (1870) 1 98 It was customary in some churches 
for the Bishops and Archbishops thentselves to play with 
the inferior clergy at lrand-ball .. even on Easter-day itself, 
1801 Strutt Sports & Past. u. iii, 84 “The game of handball 
was indiscriminately played by both seaes. 1897 Harper's 
Mag. XCIV. 256/1 Ina large open space reserved for the 
boys to play handball. 

3. A hollow ball of india-rubber punctured so as 
to emit a spray of fluid when prcssed in the hand. 

1888 Med. News LII. 639 Whether the spray be given 
with a handball spray apparatus or with a small steam 
vaporizer. 1896 IT. C. Avusutt Syst. Afed. 1. 305 ‘Vhe hand- 
lall sprays are used at ordinary teinperatures. 

+Hand-band. 0ds. [Cf ON. handaband a 
joining or shaking of hands.} Covenant made by 
joining hands; covenanted condition, union, or 
possession. 

a1300 Cursyr Af, 3915 Wit wijf and child, and al hand- 
band, Ilkan wit oper went in hand. /éfd 13428 O wijf 
for-sok he hand-band. ¢ 1460 Tovuneley A/vst. (Surtees) 43 
God gif the to thyn handband ‘I'he dew of heven and frnte 
of land. 

Hand-barrow. [Varnow 56.3 1a.) A flat, 
rectangular frame of transverse bars, having shafts 
or ‘trams’ before and behind, by which it is carried. 

14.. Voc. in Wr -Wiilcker 572/2 Celnolvectorium manuale, 
an handberwe. 1511 Vemaundes Joyous in Promp. Parv. 
225/1 note, What thinge shall be hardest to hym to knowe? 
R. A hande-harowe, for of that he shall not knowe whiclie 
ende shall goo before. 1587 Fremine Coutn. ffolinshed 
III. 1548/1 Caried from the gaole to the place of iudge- 
ment, some vpon handbarrowes. 1669 Woxtidce Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 322 Barrow, is of two sorts; either a Hand- 
barrow, or a Wheel-barrow. 1854 H. Minter Sch. § Schin. 
xxii. (1860) 234/1 We could see..a dead body bome forth by 
two persons on a hand-barrow. . 

+b. A similar flat barrow having a wheel. Ods. 
1szr VW/S. Ace. St. John's thosp., Canterb., For a hand 
barow whele vjd 1555 Eves Vecades 333 Wand barrowes 
bothe with wheelesand without wheeles. : 
ec. Comb. Handbarrow beggar, 2 mendicant 
cripple carried from door to door on a stretcher, 
as formerly customary in Scotland. 

Handbasket. [Basket sd.) A baskct to be 
carried in the hand. 

1495-7 aval Acc. Hen. V1 (1896) 197 Hand baskettes 
for brede—ij ; Maundes to bere in fleshe—ij. 1583 Hoity- 
BAND Campo di Fior g7 Vuye a salate, and radishes, and 
cheries, Take the hand-basket. 1671 Crowse Juliana 
m1. Dram. Wks. 1873 I. 69. | can see when I see, surely; 
I don’t carry my eyes in a hand-basket. 1768-74 Tuckrr 
Lt. Nat. (1852) 1. 28 He prepares the materials at home, 
and brings them all together in a hand-basket. 

attrib, 1860 Brcon New Catech, Wks. 1844 II. 339 
That their wives be no dish-clouts, nor no hand-basket- 
sloys, nor no drudges, nor yet slavish people, but fellow. 
beirs with them of everlasting life. ; 

Ha‘ndbell. A small bell rung by being swing 
in the hand, as distinguished from one mug bya 
bell-pull, bell-rope, etc. 

a@1000 Charter of Leofric in Cod. Diff. 1V.275 Nu Sa 
synd .xiii. upphangene and .xii. handbella. 1570 I.evixs 
Manip. 57/20 A Handbell, tintinnabulim. 1688 R. Home 
Avmoury wm. 4631/2 A Saint Bell, or Hand Vell..is held in 
a mans hand, and soe rung. 1859 W. Cottixs After Dark 
'Tauchn.) 307 (Hoppe) He took up the hand-bell to ring 
for lights. 1894 J. T. FowLrer Adamman Introd. 43 The 
abbot or bishop called the brethren together by the sound 
of ahand-bell, 

b. That carried by a town-crier or bellman. 

1500 Jald Emlyn in Anc. UVoet. Tracts (Percy) 18 The 
handbell ofte dyd she tolle, Full great sorowe makynge. 
1681 W. Ropertson Phrascol. Gen. (1693) 1066 It passes 
about tike an hand-hell. 1837 Carivie Fr. Hew, Ivey, 
Criers rushing with hand-bells: ‘Oyez, oyez, All men to 
their Districts to be enrolled!’ 188 A. McKay //és¢. 
Kilmarnock (ed. 4) 130 A hand-hell was rung through the 
streets wben a person departed this life. ; 

ce. spec. A bell specially constructed with a 
leathern handle, and the clapper made and at- 
tached in a particular way, for hamdbell-ringing. 

a. attrib. and Comb., as handbell-shaped ad}. ; 
also handbell-ringer, one who performs musically 
on handbells; handbell-ringing, a musical per- 
formance executed by a company of ringers with 
handbells tuned to different notes. : 

1889 Hurst Horsham Gloss., Handbellringer, at Christ- 
mas handbell ringers go round to different towns or villages 
with their hells. 

Handbill!. [Bitz 5é.¢ 4.J A light bill or 
pruning knife. 

1523 Fitzuers. Hush. § 127 Take a sharpe hatchet or a 
handbyll and cut the settes. 1702 Evetyy in Pepys’ Diary 
VI. 254 With his handbill and pruning knife. 

Handbill?2. [Bry 54.3] A printed notice 
or advertisement on a single page, intended to he 
delivered or circulated by hand. Sometimes applied 
to a small bill to be posted on walls, etc. 

1753 World No. 1. 3 Who make their appearance either 
in hand-bills, or in weekly or daily papers. 1793 Regal 
Ranbir 26 Lucifer drew up a most inflammatory hand- 
bill. 1837 Howitt Aur. Life u. v. 11862)152 A large hand- 
bill in the post-office window offering a reward of 100/. for 
tbe apprehension of a delinquent. 1864 Knicut /assages 
Work. Life 1. v. 218 [He} had the indiscretion to circulate 
a hand-bill from house to house. 

Ha‘nd-blow, handy blow. [f. Hunp sé. 

+ Biow sé.!. The form with Aanzdy- found a1600, 
as also in handy-cuff, -grip, -Stroke, etc., appears 
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to be due to the co-existence of handwork and |! 241400 Morle Arth. 2229 Hurttes his herne-pane an 


handiwork from 14th c.] 
a cuff. Usually in f/. 7a come to hand( y)-blows, 
to come to blows at close quartets; so fo fall fo, 
be at hand (or handy blows. 

©, 1577-87 Hounxsutn Chron. II. 1138/1 The enimie 
boldlie approcheth, the pike is oflered, to handblowes it 
comineth. 1587 Fieminc Contin. ffolinshed II. 1997/2 At 
length through shot .. scalding water and handblowes they 
were repelled. 1643 [ANGER] Lauc. Vall. Achor 26 The 
Enemy came on desperately, even to hand-blowes. 

B. 1587 Harmer tr. Licca's Serm. 162 (T',.) By whose means 
the matter came to handie-blows. 1632 Lincow 7rav. 
i. 114 Belaboured him soundly with handy blowes. 1639 
R. Ward Animady. War xiv. 1. cel, An instrument called 
a Flaile, used .. when the Enemy is at handy blowes. 
1783 Ainswortu Lat. Dict, (Morell) 1. s.v. Blow, Vo come 
to handy blows, Cominus pugnare. 1870 Mornis Earthly 
Par. 1.1. 316 Nought of handy blows I know. 

Hand-bolt, </. 206s. [Voir 56.1 6] A 
handenff. Also fg. 

1816 Trial Kerkeley foachers, The hand-bolt hurt us. 
1831 /.caniner 467.1 [He] pronounces the nomination 
boroughs conservative—the hand-bolts of the Commons. 

Hencc Hasnd-bolt v. /rans., to handcuff. 

1816 Trial Berkeley Poachers 44 Colonel Berkeley, and 
several more came up to us, and hand-bolted us, 1831 
f.incoln fMterald 22 July 23 ‘Constable, do your duty— 


handbolt them.’ 
Handbook (he:ndbuk). ([lound in OL, in 


form handbéc, -bék, as a rendcring of L. manualis 
and Gr.-L, exchiridion. But the current word was 
introduced after Ger. handbuch in 19th c.]} 

A small book or treatise, such as may con- 
veniently be held in the hand ; a manual. 

ta. inO. The Mancvat of ecclesiastical offices 
and ritual. Ods. 

a goo Canons of Elfred 21 in Thorpe Laws 11. 350715 Da 
halzan hec, saltere and pistolboc, sanghoc and handboc. 
c10so Kyrhtferth’s ffandboc in Anglia VILL. 321 Tenchi- 
ridion pat ys manualis on lyden & handboc on englisc. 
ax1oo Foc. in Wr..Wilcker 327/26 J/anualis, handlin 
odte handboc. ¢ 1367 Aulogium Hist, (1863) 111. v. Ixxsii. 
9 Librum in sinu quod ipse vocabat manuale, quod Anglice 
vocabat handbok. 1563-87 Foxe A. 4 JY. (1596) 130/1 
A booke of his owne making in his owne toong, which 
in the English speach he[(K. Alfred] called a handbooke, in 
Greeke called 1 Enchiridion, in Latin a manuell. 

b. A compendious book or treatise for guidance 
in any art, occupation, or study; sfec. a book con- 
taining concise information for the tourist. 

1814 (¢:¢/c) A Handbook for modelling wax flowers. 1833 
Nicocas Chronol. (fist. Pref. 1g What the Germans would 
term, and which, if our language adinitted of the expres- 
sion, would have been the fittest title for it, ‘Vhe Iand- 
book of History’. 1836 (¢f¢/e A Iand- Book for Vravellers 
on the Continent [Murray's]. 1838 H. Rosers (nfrod. 
Lect. Eng. Gram. §& Comp. 70 Such tasteless innovations 
as *‘Morning-land ‘ ‘A/orgen-land: for the East, and ‘ hand- 
hook’ (4and-buch) for ‘manual’. 31843 Fraser's Mag. 
XXVIII. 649 ‘The compiler cf this //andbook (Murray's 
Handbook to N. Italy] «we are obliged to use his coined 
word by way of distinction) does not give the prices. 1863 
Neader 21 Feb. 190 If ae handbook he intends anything of 
a guide, he has failed in his object. 

+ Ha:nd-borow. Oés. [See Borrow s4,] 7/20. 
‘hand. pledge’ or security ; according to Spclman, 
Cowell, and their copiers, a name for one (or each) 
of the nine sureties associated with the IIEap- 
BONOW in a frank-pledge. 

(It does not appear where the x6th c. antiquaries got the 
word, no trace of which has been fonnd in OE. o1 ME.) 

1626 Specman Gloss., andborowe, in Decuriis sen Fri- 
horgis vnus € nouenis est, decimo, quem Headboruw vocant, 
suppositus, 1672 Mancey Cowwells fnterpr., fland-borow, 
A Surety, a manual Pledge, that is, an inferior Undertaker}; 
for Head-borow is a superior or Chicf Instrument, Sfeluz. 
1848 Warton Law Lez. s.v. (/ead-borough, The head 
boroughs were the chief of the ten pledges, the other nine 
being denominated hand-doroivs, or inferior pledges, 

Ha‘ndbow. [Bow 5.1] An ordinary bow 
in which the string is drawn and released by 
hand, as distinguished from a Cross-Bow. 

1535 CovERDALE 1 .Vacc. vi. 51 He made all maner ordi- 
naunce: handbowes, fyrie dartes, rackettes. 1549 Compl. 
Scot, vi. 42 Mak reddy 5o0ur corsbollis, hand bollis, fyir 
‘poe 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 160 Neither had 
they any other weapons but hand-bowes (for crosse-bowes 
were not then used). 

Handbreadth. Also 6 handbreth, -breath, 
8— hand’s breadth, handsbreadth. A unit of 
lineal measure in many countries and periods, 
founded on the width of the adult human hand, 
a Pam; formerly estimated as one-fourth of a 
foot, but now as four inches. 

1535 CoveRDALE 1 Avnugs vii. 26 The thicknesse was an 
handbreth. 1559 W. CuNxnincHaM Cosmogr, Glasse 66 A 
Hande hreadth. Conteyninge in it 4 Fingers. <A Fote. 
Conteyninge in it 4 Hande breadth. 1653 H. Cocas tr. 
Pinto's Trav. \xvi. 267 Within nine hand-bredths of the 
Water. 1843 Macautay Lays Ane. Rome, Horatius x\, 
The good sword stood a hand-breadth out Behind the 
‘Tuscan’s head. 1875 WuytTe Mewvitce Riding Recollect. 
iv. (1879) 65 A handsbreadth behind the girths. 

Ha'ndbrede. Ods. exc. north. dial. Also 4 
handibre(e)de, ero. 6 hand-brode, § -broad, 
8-9 dial. -breed. [Brene sb.2] =prec. 

c1000 ELrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 158/11 Pa/mus, span 
uelhandbred. 1388 Wycur Ezek. xl. 43 The brenkis of 
tho boordis ben of oon handibreede [1382 of 00 paline]. 


A blow with the hand ; 


| 
| 


hannde-brede Jarge. ¢ 1420 /’adlad. on Hush. mn. 361 Vp 
to goon Quer the lied too hondbrede is his kynde. 1551 
‘Turser Herbal. Q v h, woo handbredes from that place. 

1577 B. Goocr Hereshach's Hush, .:1586)55 A handbrode 
in height. 1726 Wat. d/tst. fret. 8g he thickness of two 
handbroads or there-abouts. 1792 Burns Villie’s Wife iii, 
Ae limpin leg a hand-breed shorter, 1828 Craven Dial., 
fland-breed, 1893 Northumntbld. Gloss., Handbracd, 

Hand-broad, a7. Of the width of a hand. 

1612-15 Br. Hate Contenpl., O. T. xvin. viii, A hand- 
hroad cloud. a1711 Kes //ysuns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 
I, 10 The hand-broad Cloud shall the expanse bedew. 1865 
Kinescey Aerew. iii, M-lighted by a hand-broad window. 

Ha'nd-ca:nter, [Canter 50.5] A gentle, 
easy canter. Cf. HAND-GALLOP. 

3836 Gen. P. THomison --xerc. (1842) [V. 73 The Whigs 
.. have probably made up their minds to carry their Till 
through in a hand canter. 1893 Eart. Duxwore fais 1. 
284 We had seven miles to ride to the city, which we did at 
a hand canter. 

Ha‘nd-cart. 
with the hands, 

1810 //ull Jnprov. Act 56 Any..dray, hand-cart, wheel- 
barrow. 1884 F. M. Crawrorp Hom. Sinycr 1, 44 A man 
who was selling cabbage in the street stopped his hand-cart. 

Ha‘ndclap. [Crap sd.) A clap of the 
hands; the brief spacc of tiine which this takes, 
an instant, 

1822 Hloce Perils of Man 1. 205 (Jam.) It is God speed, 
or spulyie wi’ thee in three handclaps. 1864 Tivkion 
Cacrngorm Mountains 77 WW a hand-clap, in it swept .. 
dashing everything before it. 

+Handcloth. Ols. [See Corn sé, 1.) A 
towel, a napkin; a duster, 

cr1000 /EnFRIc /lom, I. 426 Ic Zeseo Godes engel stand- 
ende wtforan be mid hand-clabe, and wipap pine swatizan 
limu. ¢12z00 Trin. Coll. ffont. 163 Wire handclodes and 
hire bord clodes ben makede wite. ¢ 3475 ! oc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 773/10 //oc manttergiunt, a hand-clotle. [1839 
I]. Rocers Ass. V1. iii. 143 We cannot now speak, as did 
our Saxon ancestors... of hand-clath (hand-clnth) for towel.] 

Handclout. dal. [See Clout sé.! 4.) = pree. 

1788 W. Marsiace )orksh. Gloss., {/andclout..a towel. 

+Handcraft. O/s. Manual skill, power, or 
work; =JIANDICNAFT 1. 

a 975 Edgar's Canons §11 in Thorpe Lares 11. 246 (Bosw.) 
We lera 5 preosta zehwilc to-cacan lare leornize hand- 
craft georne. c1000 /ELERIc /Jom. 1. 392 Mid his hand- 
crifte he teolede his and his zeferena Psp atl. € 1100 
Kule St. Benedict Wii. (Durh. Chapt. MS. , iv. 24: To be 
ceapienne zniz ping heora handcraftes, c1z05 Lavy. 4899 
Ppurh his hande craftes (¢ 1275 Porh his hendi craftes}. 
61400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 18 So pat it be don with hand 
craft (1/5. B. hande crafte), 1483 Cath. -ngl. 173,/1 An 
Hand crafte, mechania. 1533 Morr Answ. /aysoncd Bk, 
Wks. 1062, Menne of handcraft. 3555 W. WaATREMAN 
fiardle f‘acions Vref, 8 Diuers inuencions of handekraftes 
and sciences. 1599 Marston Seo. Millanie 166 uery brok- 
ing hand-crafts artizan, 1849-53 Kock Ch. of /athers M1. 
x. 358 Our Anglo-Saxon goldsnnths® hand-craft. 


+Handcraftman. O/s. Also 8 handcrafty 
men. ff. prec.; in 8 implying a derivative adj. 
handerafly.) = WANDICNAFISMAN. 

1463-4 Nolls of Parlt. V. 506/2 Artificers, handcrafty men 
and women..have been gretely empoveryshed. 1483 s/c é 
1 Ruhs/1,c9 $1 Beyng an Antificer or handcrafty man. 
1520 Ca.vton'’s Chron. Ang. vi. 149/1 The same evenynge 
the handcrafiy men of the towne arose, @ 1§29 SKELTON 
Vox Populi 194, | meane the handecrafteman. 1564-78 
Burteyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 6 Ause I haue many of 
my sirename here. . yea, honast handcraftie men. 


+ Handcraftsman. Obs. [lit. Aandcraft's 
man.) = prec. 

1§30-3 Act 22 //cu. VJ //, c. 13 Preamb., Supposyng that 
Straungers usyng bakyng, bruyng, surgerye or wrytyny, 
shulde be hand craftesmen .. suche handcraftesmen as were 
entended by any the sayde Estatutes, 

Handcuff (he-nd,kzf), 56. Also da/, handy- 
euff. [f. Hanp sé. + Curr sd.13 in same sense (of 
which a single instauce is known of 1663). 

The first examples of the sb. imply that it arose in the 
north. For connexion with OE. daudcops, there is no his- 
torical evidence. } bagi 

A manacle, or shackle for the hand, consisting 
of a divided metal ring which is locked round the 
wrist. Handcuffs are used in pairs, connected by 
a short chain or jointed bar, so as to fasten the 
hands of a prisoner together or secure him to the 
hand of the officer who has him in custody. 

1775 Asn, Harutcuff, an iron instrument to confine the 
hand. 1808-18 Jasiesox, Handcuffs, manacles. 1814 
Scott Wav, xxv, ‘A rash promise .. is not a steel hand- 
cuff: it may be shaken off.’ 1818 Topp, Handcuff, a 
manacle, a fetter for the wrist. [No quot.] 1828 Craren 
Dial. Handy-cuffs, handcuffs. 1865 Dickess Afut. Fr, 1. 
xii, he Inspector put a pair of handcuffs in his pocket. 

Handcuff, v. [f. Haxp sb.+ Curr v.2, in 
same scnse.] /rans. To put handeuffs on; to 
manacle, shackle the hands of. , 

1720 De Fore Caft. Singleton v. (1840) 79 Tied two and 
two by the wrist, as we handcuff prisoners. 1754 W. Hay 
Ess. Deformity 26 (T.) Wf he cannot carry an ox, like Miln, 
he will not, like Milo, be handcuffed in the oak, by attempt- 
ing to rend it, 1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. mer. II]. 313 
To handcuff and fetter your fellow-man. 

Hence Handeuffed hzend,kaft), pf/.2.. Hand- 
euffing v6/. sh. 

1784 Cowrer 7iroc. 819 Bedlam’s closeted and handcuffed 
charge. 1859 Jurusns Britfany iii, 35, 1 shou'd like to 
have the handcuffing of you. 


A small cart pushed or drawn 


HANDED. 


Handed (hendéd), a. [f. Hann+-ep.] 

1. Having hands; esp. of some specified kind. 

15§z Heroet, Handed longe, or longe handes hauynge. 
1613 Puxcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 816 It hath the body 
of a Fox, handed and footed like a Monkie. 1674 N. 
Fainrax Bulk & Selv. Yo Rdr., We and others of the 
Handed Philosophers. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gari. u. iii. 
17£1 Nor handed moles, nor beaked worms return, 

b. Very frequently in parasynthetic compounds, 
as entply-, hard-, open-, (wo-, four-handed. 

1526 SKELTON Magnyf. 2257 Ye both well handyd. 161 
Biste Lev. xxi. 19 A man that is broken footed, or broken 
handed. 1632 Litucow 77av. ui. 88 [Whey] doe not use 
to come empty handed. 1894 Ln. WotseLey Marlborough 
IL. xlix. 40 A peculiarly indulgent or open-handed master. 

= PsLMATE. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Handed Fueus..common name 
for the Fucus palinatus. 

3. Joined hand in hand. 

1643 Mitton Divorce Pref. (1851) 15 If any two be but 
once handed in the Church. 1667 — /’. L. 1v. 739 Into 
thir inmost bower Handed they went. 1881 D. C. Murray 
Joseph's Coat VAL. xxxiv. 234 They sat handed, looking at 
each other now and then, but quite wordless. 

Hander! (hendss). [f. Hanxp v. + -ER}.] 
One who hands, delivers, or passes. Also with 
adverbs, dow, in, out, etc. 

1678 Loud. Gaz. No. 1288/4 ‘he Hander of it to the Press, 
1680 DayDeN Religio aici 361 Grant they were The handers 
down. 1824 Miss Mitroro Vrllage Ser. 1. (1863) 123 An 
excellent hander of muffins and cake. 1850 L. Hunt A usobiog. 
xix. 303 The hander down of his likeness to posterity, 

Hander?. [f. [lanp 56.+-En! 1.] 

1. A blow on the hand. 

1868 J. Greenwoon Purgat, Peter the Cruel v. 149 
(Farmer: You've got to take your handers. 1887 Ties 
(weekly ed.) 1 July 7/4 ‘The matron gave her six ‘handers ’ 
with a cane. 

2. -handerin comb., a. as BACK-HANDER, a back- 
handed blow; b. as &f//-hander, a left-handed man. 

1882 Daily Tel, 12 June, The next comer, Scotton, the left 
hander. .played out time. 

Handewark, -werk, sis. : see HANDIWoORK. 

+Handfast, 5d. Obs. [app. f. Hann sd. + Fast 
a.: an unusual formation for a sb. Senses 3, 4, 
go with IJanprast v.] 


I. 1. Firm hold or grip with the hands. 

1545 Ravnotp Syrth Alaukyude u,v. (1634) 118 That part 
of the which she hath handfast. 1582 N. Licneriecn tr. 
Castanheda's Conq. E. lud. xxxiii. 81a, He couldnotescape, 
forsomuch as our men caught handefast of him. 1622 KR, 
Hawkins Voy, 5S. Sea (1847) 105 Such: were the blowes he 
gave them with his pinnions, as both left their hand-fast, 
being beaten blacke and blewe. 

Jig. 577 Bure Luther's Comm. Ps. Grad. (1615) 30 By 
faith to lay sure handfast on Gods eternal mercy and Grace. 
1645 Pacirt //eresiogr, (1662) 55 You scem to have good 
handfast of your opinion. @ 1656 Hates Gold. Rei. (1628) 
61 If we search it, we shall find some Hand-fast, some Cir- 
cumstance that will make it easie to be born. 

b. Jn hanidfast, in hold, held fast. 

1611 Suaxs. int. 7.1. iil. 795 If that Shepheard be not 
in hand-fast, let him flye. 

2. A handle by which anything is grasped: e. g. 
ofa flail. local. 

1893 Bvrinc-Goutp Cheap Fack Z. 1. 189 Zita took both 
flails..there was a deep bruise in the ‘handfast’ of one. 
féid. The leather thongs that attached the flapper to the 
handfust were twisted. 

II, 3. The joining of hands in making a bargain. 

1626 MioDLeTon Anything for Ot. Life v. ii, A firm cove- 
nant, signed and sealed by oath and handfast. 

4. A contract or covenant; s#ec. a betrothal or 
matriaye contract. 

1611 Suvks. Cysb. 1. v. 78 The Remembrancer of her, to 
hold The hand.fast to her Lord. a@ 1616 Beaum. & Fu. IVit 
at Sev, Weapous v. i, Here in Heaven's eye, and all Love's 
sacred powers..I knit this holy hand fast, and with this 
hand, The heart that owes this hand, ever hinding .. Both 
heart and hand in love, faith, loyalty. 1872 Io. W. Rosrer- 
son f/ist. Ess. 175 In its original acceptation the word 
handfast simply meaut a contract of any sort, though it 
seems to have been gradually applied almost exclusively to 
a marriage contract. 1884 J. Payne Sales /r. A rabie 1.119 
Then they assermbled together .. and made a covenant and 
handfast of fealty with him. 

5. Comb., as handfast-maker. 

1610 Ilot.tano Camden's Brit.1 388 (D.) Lritona, hand- 
fast-maker shee, All clad in Laurell green. 


Ha'ndfast, «. [In senses 1, 2, orig. pa. pple. 
of HANDFast v.] 


+1. Contracted by the joining of hands ; esponsed. 

Also ‘ Betrothed by joining of hands in order to cohabita- 
tion, before the celebration of marriage’ (Jamieson). 

€ tz00, etc. [see Hanprastv. 1). 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
x. xxxvii, Anone he made them hand fast and wedded 
them. 1484in Aifox Ch. Acts (Surtees) 162 noze, ‘1 take 
the Margaret to my handfest wif.’ 1532 More Confit. 
Tindale WWks. 728/1 Vpon the day when they should haue 
been made handcfaste and ensured together. ¢ 1565 Linpe- 
say (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 26 (Jain.) This lsobel was but 
hand-fast with him, and deceased before the marriage. 1610 
Hottaxn Cauden's Brit. 1. 384 YVame and Isis meeting 
in one streame become hand-fast (as it were) and joyned in 
Wedlocke. 

Jig. 1546 Bate Lng. Votaries 1.630 (T.) A vyrgine made 
handfast to Christ. 

+2. Bound; having the hands fast; manacled. 

€ 1400 Gately 437 Pou shalt stond up by the post as pou 
were hond fast. 1611 Cotcr., Ea:nzanofé, manacled, hand- 
fast. 1632 Litucow 7rav. x. 463 At last being Icosed from 
these Pinnacles of paine, 1 was hand-fast set on the floore. 
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3. Having a firm grip of the hand; tight-fisted, 
close-fisted. /7¢. and fig. 

1603 Knoties fist. Turks (1638) 227 Being also much 
more handfast than were his honourable predecessors. 1606 
breton Praise Vert. Ladies Wks. (Grosart) 57 (D.) Some 
will say women are covetous: are not men as handfast? 
1845 Cartyce Cromwell (1871) 1. 15 Ludlow, a common 
handfast, honest, dull and indeed partly wooden man. 1887 
Kentish Gloss. s. v.,* Old George is middlin‘ handfast to- 
day’ (said of a good catch at cricket). 

Handfast (he-ndfast’,v. Ods. exc. /Zist. Also 
3-6 -fest(e. Pa. pple. -ed; in earlier use hand- 
fast. {In sense 1, carly ME. a. ON. hand-fesla to 
strike a bargain by joining hands, to pledge, be- 
troth, f. Aand- hand- + feséa to fasten, make fast, 
settle, pledge, bind in wedlock, betroth. The other 
senses appear to be independent formations from 
hand and fast: cf. Waxvrast sh. 1.] 

I. 1. ¢vans. Yo make a contract of marriage 
between (parties) by joining of hands; to betroth 
(two persons, or one person ¢o another). 

¢ 1200 Ormix 2389, 3ho wass hanndfesst an god mann Patt 
Josazp wass jehatenn. ¢ 1375 Sc. Lee. Saiuts, Cecile 
16 Scho. . Ves handfast vith a 3unginane, Pat in inaryag vald 
hire haftan. 1474 Caxton Chesse u. i. Bijb, A right fayr 
mayde .. which was assured & handfast vnto a noble yong 
gentilman ofcartage. 1483 Ca/h. Augl, 173/1 To Handefeste, 
fedare, subarrare. 1541 CovERDALE Chr. State of Mlatrim, 
(1543) 43b (Brand), Every man lykewyse must esteme the 

arson to whom he is handfasted none otherwyse than for 
lis owne spouse, though as yet it be not done in the Church 
ner in the Streate. 1565-73 Dur/atw Depos. (Surtees) 242 
Lancelott Eyttes, the said Janett grandfather, dyd handfast 
them. 1624 Hevwoop Gunati-, vu. 337 Vhe Auspices or 
Auguries were Southsayers and such as used to handfast or 
contract marriages. 1808-25 Jamirson, To hatmdfast, to 
betrothe by joining hands, in order to cohabitation, before 
the celebration of marriage. 1849 Jas. Grant Airkahty of 
Gr. ix. go Margaret, daughter of Lord Crichton, to whom he 
had been betrothed or hand-fasted. 

Jig. 1555 L. Saunners in Coverdale Lett. Alart. (1564) 
191 He hath .. handfasted vs hys chosen children ynto hys 
deare sonne our Christ. 1631 Celestina vu. 81 If you will 
but hand-fast your affections each to other. 1680 G. Hickrs 
Spirit of Popery 7 Mr. Andrew Cant..called unto them 
to come, and be hand-fasted unto Christ by Subscribing the 
Contract. ; ; 

+ b. Said of the man: To engage ina marriage 


contract. fAlso reff. Obs. 

14.. Eger & Grime 1274 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1. 394 
Gryme handfasted that faire Ladye. 1§77 87 HotinsnunD 
Scot, Chron. (1805) 11. 125 Which earl by letters of pro- 
curacie..affied and handfasted the foresaid ladie Margaret 
in all solemne wise. 1611 Cotcr., Accorder vue fille, to 
handfast, affiance, betroath himselfe vnto 1 maiden. 1666 
Sancrory Lex /guea 40 We list not to hand-fast ourselves 
to God Almighty. 

c. intr, (for reff.) 

1850 V. & Q. ist Ser. I]. 151/2 John Mac-Vic Ewen. .had 
handfasted (as it was called) with a daughter of Mac Ian of 
aArdnamurchan, 

+a. fg. To engage with an earnest; to give 
eamest of. Obs. 

1630 Lorn Zaufans Introd., Handfesting the Reader with 
as good hopes, as may bee expected from a subject of this 
nature. ¢ 

II. +2 To grasp, seize with the hand ; to take 
fast hold of. Also fig. Obs. 

¢1530 H. Ruoprs Bh. Nurture 96 in Babees Bh. (186884 
Learne thou to handfast honesty. 1562 Butteyn Dial. 
Soarues & Chir.25h, A newe labour and care will handiaste 
you. 1602 Warner Ald, Eng. x. lix. (1612) 262 Enen this 
grand-Captaine of the Hosts.. Hand-fasting now the Altar 
clames that priuiledge in vaine. 1652-62 Hevtin Cosmogr. 
n. (1682) 156 One of the Children hand-fasted the spear. 

+3. To make fast the hands of, to manacle. Ods. 

1586 J. Hooken Girald. Trel, in Molinshed I. 134/2 He 
was taken prisoner, and handfasted, and so kept for a space. 
16x11 Cotcr., Eumiauotcr, to manacle ; to handfast, or tie 
the hands together. 

(f 


Ha‘ndfasted, ff/. a. Obs. exc. Hist. 
Hanprast v.] 

1. Contracted or engaged by joining of hands; 
betrothed. Also 7g. in spiritual sense, 

1535 Coverpace Deut, xxii. 27 The handfested damsell. 
1555 L. Sauxners in Coverdale Lest. Mart, (1564) 212 We 
be handfasted vnto hym as the spiritual spouse of so heauenly 
an husband, 1637 Ruturrrorp Leéé. (1862) 1. 339, I am 
glad that ye are still handfasted with Christ. 

b. (See quots. and HANDFASTING b.) 

1820 Scorr A/ouast. xxv, She is not my wife, but she is 
hand fasted with me, and that makes her as honest a woman. 
foid., When we are handfasted, as we term it, we are man 
and wife for a year and a day,—that space gone by, each 


may choose another mate, or at their pleasure, may call the 
priest to marry them for life—and this we call handfasting. 
+2. With hands firmly grasped, hand in hand. 
1soz R. D. Hyfncrotamachia 12b, Dauncing in a ring, 
with theyr armes spred abrode, and hanfasted, man with 
man and woman with woman. 

+ Ha:ndfa:stening. Oés.= HANDFASTING. 

[e x000 fEcenic Moc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 115/7 Alandatuin, 
handfzstnung.] ¢1545 Coveroatr Ord. Ch. Denmark Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 1. 480 Even at their hand-fastening, (when the 
knot of holy wedlock is fast knit) there are present the father 
and mother of the parties. 

Obs. 


+ Ha ndfaster. {f. as next + -ER 1] 
One that ‘handfasts’, or makes a contract between 
parties; the maker of a nuptial contract or union. 


1698 Grenewry Tacitus’ Auu. x1. ix. 151 That shee should 
heare the words of the Auspices, or hand-fasters. 1649 Butwer 


HANDFUL. 


Pathomyot. Pref. 17 Any Physiologicall Handfaster that 
can marry them stronger together, might doe it if he pleas'd. 

Ha‘ndfasting, 7//. sb. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. 
Hanprast v. + -ING}. Cf Sw. handfistning 
solemn engagement.] _Betrothal. 

1530 Patsar. 183 Ves fransayles, an assuryng or hand- 
fastynge of folkes to be maryed. 186: Daus tr. Bullinger 
on Apoc. \1573' 256 In matrimonie there is a contract or 
makyng sure, there is a coupling or handfasting of eyther 
partie, and finally mariage. « 1603 I. Caniwricut Confnt. 
Rheum, N. T.(1618) 167 After they had in their handfasting, 
solemnly professed before God .they would livejetc.]. 1691 
Nicuoison Gloss. Northanhyutb, 142 Hand-festing, Con- 
tractus Matriinoutalis, 1880'V, A. SpacvinG £liz. Demonol, 
5 The betrothal, or handfasting. 

b. Formerly treated as an uncanonical, private, 
or even probationary form of marriage. See Brand 
Lop. Antig. (1870) Il. 46, Jamieson s.v. 

1541 CoverDatr Chr. State of Matriu:. (1543) 43 b( Brand) 
In some places..at the Handefasting ther is made a greate 
feaste and superfluous Banckct, and even the same night are 
the two handfasted personnes brought and layed together, 
yea, certan wekes afore they go to the Chyrch. 1774 
Pennanv Tour Scotl. tu 1772 1. (1790) 91 Among the various 
customs now obsolete, the most curious was that of hand- 
fistitig, in use about a century past. 1805 Forsytu Beauties 
Scot, 11. 284 ‘This was called Aaud-/fasting, or hand in fist. 
1884 Sfectutor 16 Feb.224 2 A rude morality even attached 
to the probationary marriage, made by the joining of hands 
or ‘hand-fasting’. 1888 Durhauw Parish Bks. App. (Sur- 
tees) 371 In vol. XX1 of the Surtees Soc. publications .. 
interesting instances will be found of such Aasmdéfasting 
(as it was called) in private houses or elsewhere, being proved 
and recognised in court. 


+ Ha’ndfastly, adv. Obs. [-L¥ 2.] By solemn 
engagement made by joining hands; fiumly. 

1577-87 HotinsueD Scot, Chrouw, (1805) Il. 237 The which 
if the Scots would most holilie and handfastlie promise. 

+ Ha'ndfastness. Os. [-nEss.] ‘The con- 
dition ol being fast bound; firm attachment. 

1545 Raynowp Byrtk Mankinde wu. vii. (1564) 83 b, Great 
mouons .. wherby many times the handfastnesse of the 
Cotilidons is broken. 

Handfist, -ing, erron. ff. HANDFAST, -ING. 

Handful (he-ndful), sd. (Ob. Aavdfull str. 
fem., plur. handfulla, {. hand +full adj.: ct. ON. 
handfyllr, Ger. handvoll, 

Though composed, like suonthful, of sb. and adj., the 
compound was in OE. and ME. a true sb., inflected as a 
whole ; hence its plural is properly Aand/fuis, not haudsful.) 

1. A quantity that fills the hand; as much or 
many as the hand can grasp or contain. 

ajoo Epiual Gloss, 645 Mauticum: handful beouuas 
[Corpus Gl, beowes). ¢ 1000 Land. /’s. cxxv{i). 6 (Bosw.) 
Berende handfulla heora. c¢ro0eo Aitenic Lev. ii. 2 Nime 
hira ane handfulle smideman. @1225 Aucr. KR. 254 An 
honful 3erden. 1382 Wvcwir Gew. xxxvii. 7, 1 wenede vs to 
bynden hondfullis in the feelde. .and 3oure hondfullis stond- 
ynge al aboute to loute myn hondful. 1387 8 I. Us 7esé. 
Love Prol. 112 And glene my handfuls of the shedinge after 
their handes ¢ 1489 Caxton Soaucs of Aymou iii. 107 Ye 
ben not worth an hanfull of strawe, 1555 Even Decades 
242 The negros or blacke Moores..gaue golde by hole hand- 
fuls. 1590 Suaks. Alids. M.1v, i. 41, | had rather haue a 
handfull or two of dried pease. 1613 Puxcas /2lgrimage 
(1614) 794 Otners ful of Gold in powder, each containing two 
handfuls. 1791 Cowver /(iad xvi. 690 In frequent hand- 
fulls, there, they bound the sheaves. 1875 Jowxir Plato 
(ed. 2) 1. 53 To throw in salt by handfuls. , 

b. Through lateranalysis intosb. + adj.,the plural 
has been improperly made handsfud. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxi. 144 The noble burgeys .. 
cast oute at hir wyndowes gold and siluer hondes ful. 1563 
Hyut Art Garde. (1593) 108 ‘Take three or four handes tull 
of the Straw-berrie leaues. 1664 Pervs Diary (1879) III. 1 
Of y flowers of St John’s Wort two Handsfull, of y° 
Leaves of Plantan, of Alehoofe, of each three handfulls. 
1683 Vennsylv. Archims 1. 64, 20 handsfuls of Wampum. 
1770 Lancnorne /’/utarch (1879) IL. 727/2 ‘Throwing in- 
cense into the fire by handsful. 1863 Bates Nat. Asmazou 
ix. (1864) 254 Throwing handsfull of sand and sticks at it. 

. A small company or number ; a small quan- 
tity or amount. (Usually deprectasive.) 

iszg Lp. Bernens /voiss. cecxcix. (R.), Ye se yonder 
your enemyes, they be but a handefull of men. 1536 Aev. 
Sedi.fou 2a, Vhe ignorant souldiours were here thus taught, 
a handful of witte to be moch more worth tban a horslode 
of strenzthe. 1§88 Swans. Z. ZL. L.1v. i. 149 His Page 
atother side, that handfull of wit. 1633 Eart Mancu. Af 
Mondo (1636) 148 he longest liver hath but a handfull of 
dayes. 1748 Ansou’s Voy. wi. x. 414 Conquered about an 
age since by an handful of Tartars. 1828 Prancuk esc. 
Dauube 62 Passing a handful of villages. 1838 DickeNs 
Nich. Nick. xxiii, Mrs. Crummles herself has played to mere 
handfuls. 1876 Freeman Norw, Cong. V. xxv. 550 They 
kept their own tongue, borrowing only a handful of words 
from the British tongue. ; 

+3. Alineal measure of four inches ; = Hanvb sd. 


20. Obs. ; 

¢1450 Loneticn Grai/ |. 620 Thorwh the scholdere it [the 
knife] Cam thore A large handful and wel More. 1547 
Booror /utrod. Knowl, xxiv. (1870) 185 A cap of sytke. .of 
iii. handfoll longe. 1600 Hakruyt Voy. (1810) III, 134 A 
tree .. foureteene handfuls about. 1707 SLOANE Fawatca 
1. Pref., Raised some few handfuls high. 1731-37 J. Tutt 
Horse-hoeing [/usb, (1822) 194 A bandful high. 

+b. spec. used in measuring the height of horses. 

1535 Act 27 //en. VIII, c. 6 § 2 Two mares .. of the alti- 
tude or height of .xiii. handefulles at the least. 1541-2 act 
33 Heu. VIII, c. 5 § 1 Every hor-e..to be..in heyght xij 
handfulles, reconynge and accounting to every handfull 
foure ynches. 1607 Torsrtt Mour-f /eass (1658) 256 In 
height it was about twenty two handfuls and three fingers. 
1676 /bid. No, 1080/4 A bay Gelding 14 handful high. 


HANDFUL. 


4. fig. As much as one can manage; an affair or 
person with which one has one’s hands full. 

1755 JouNson, Handful..4. Asmuch as can be done. 1887 
Miss Braovon Like & Unlike i, I can assure you he was a 
handful even for me. 1891 Sfectator 17 Jan., he trouble. 
some boy .. the boy that is generally described by his 
attendants as a ‘handful’. 

Hence Handful v., to deal out by handfuls. 

1625 Be. Hate Serm, Wks. (1837) V. 215 Not sparingly 
handfulled out to us, but dealt to us by the whole load. 

Ha‘nd-ga‘llop. An easy gallop, in which the 
horse is kept well in hand to prevent excess of speed. 

1675 AMlistakea flush. Ww. vi. in Dryden's Wks. (1884) 
VIII. 626 If it rides but a Trot or a hand gallop. 1772 
Smotcerr //umph, Cl. 1. 29 May, | have .. seen a waggon 
pass .. at the hand-gallop. 1859 Lanc Wand. India 11 
She .. goes off at a canter, which soon becomes a hand 
gallop. 

Jig. 1697 Drypven Virg. Georg. Ded., He is always .. 
upon the hand-gallop. 1709 Beit. Apollo Il. No. 16, 3/2 
Sometimes an Hand-Gallop Sli¢ goes in her Strains, 

Hand-glass. 

1. A magnifying-glass held in the hand to help 
the eyesight. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) INI. 153 Thirty-two 
either wore spectacles or used hand-glasses. 1837 MarRRyAT 
Deg-frend xxviii, He .. pulled a pair of hand-glasses out of 
his pocket. .and..commenced reading. 

2. Hort. A portable glass shade used for pro- 
tecting or forcing a plant. 

1828 in WeBsTER. 1838 Penny Cycl. XIN. 40/1 A hand- 
glass..keeps the temperature in which the plant breathes 
higher than the external air. 1851 Gienny //andbk, Fil, 
Gard, 25 Vhe perennials may be raised from cuttings, under 
a common hand-glass, 

3. A small mitror with a handle. 

1882 Besant Revolt of Alan iv. (1883) 94 She took up a 
hand. glass, and intently examined her own face. 

4. aut. A half-minute or quarter-mintte sand- 
glass used for measuring the time in running ont 
the log-line. 

1875 in Knicut Dict. Mech. 

Hand-grenade choend gréné'd). 
-grenado, 7-8 -granado. 

1. An explosive missile, smaller than a bomb- 
shell, thrown by hand. They have been inade of 
various shapes and materials, but are now usually 
spherical and of cast-iron. 

a 1661 Furcer Worthies 11. (1662) 61 If they lye board and 
board they throw hand-Granadoes with stinck-pots into the 
ship which make so noisom a smell that, [etc]. 1684 J. 
Peter Srege Vienna 43 A Hundred fresh Men armed with 
Hand-Granadoes. 1719 Dr For Crusoe 1. ix, ‘The boat- 
swain .. called for a hand-grenado, and threw it among 
them. 1809 10 Coteripcr Fricud (1865) 83 The result 
and relict of this author-like hand-grenado. 1859 F. A. 
Griritas Artif, ATan.g1 A Land service Hand grenade 
weighs 1 1b. 13 oz, and may be thrown from 40 to 60 feet. 

2. A glass bottle containing a chemical, to be 
broken in order to extinguish fire. 

1895 Army 4 Navy Codp. Soc. Price List Sept. 286 Fire 
Extinguishers : Imperial Hand Grenade).. The Harden Star 
Hand Grenades. 

Hence Hand-grena‘ding v//. sd., the throwing 
of hand-grenades. 

1882 Standard 25 Aug. 3/7 [They] remained on the camp 
side of the river, escalading, hand grenading, and double 
lock bridge building. 1884 M/c/it, Fugin. 1. u. 102 The 
squad will then be put through the hand grenading drill in 
slow time. /éid. 105 The stores being arranged in the same 
order as for hand-grenading. 

Handgrip. Also -gripe, handy-, handi- 
eripie. .[OF. handeripe, f. eripan to gripe, grip. 
In 16th c. varied with handy-gripe, handy gripe, 
after handiwork : cf. also Llaxpy a@.} 

1. Grasp, seizure with the hand. 70 come to hand- 
grips, to come to close combat. So ¢o be af or tn 
handgrips. 

a. Beownlf'Z.\ 965 For hand-gripe minum. a@ 1300 Cursor 
AY, 4002 Sali slip And fal noght in his hand grip. 157% 
Gotpine Calvin on Ps. \xii, 2 He commeth to handgripes 
ageine. 1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie ut. xix. (Arb) 228 
A follie man..Good at hand grippes, better to fight a farre. 
@1638 Sytvester Panaretus 1258 Hee, that both Globes 
in his own hand-gripe holds. 1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. u. 
iv, Now at actual handgrips with Destiny herself. 1858 — 
Fredk. Gt. w. ti. (1865) I. 281 The Bridge of Cassano; 
where Eugene and Vendéme came to handgrips. 

B. 1542 Upate Frasm. Apoph. uv. 1856, Fyghtyng in 
warre ought to bee within handye grypes. 1601 HotLanp 
Pliny WW. 567 sargin, Two wrestlers .. at handy-gripes. 
1755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake \\.v.188 Unless we left our 
Swords, and promised not to go to handy Grips. 1895 
Newcastle Daily Frnui. 2 Feb., At other places, where they 
have come into handi-grips with the invaders. : 

2. Grip or firm pressure of the hand in greeting. 

1884 E. Yates Recol/, (Tauchn.) II. iii. 115 With his 
warmest hand-grip. 1885 New &k. Sports 99 The laird 
exchanges a hearty hand-grip with him. 

3. The handle by whic a grip is taken. 

3887 N.Y. Semi-weekly Tribune 16 Aug. (Cent.), The 
handle or handgrip (of a sword). 

+ Handgyriping. O¢s. Alsohandi-. [f. Hanp 
+ GripinG vbl. sb.) =prec. 1,2. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl, Hist. (1619) 284 When they 
ioyned together, and came to handigriping. 1700 Concreve 
Way of World w. xii, The heart-heavings and the hand- 
gripings. 


+ Ha‘ndgrith, 0.Z. Law. [See Gritu.]} Peace, 
protection, or security given by the king’s hand. 


Also 7-9 
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a1000 Laws of Edw. § Guthrum 1 pit cirte-grid binnan 
wagum and cyninges hand-grid efne unwemiue. 2737 in 
Blount’s Law Dict. (ed. 3). P 

+Handgun. 0ds. exc. //ist. An old name 
for any fiie-arm carried and fired in the hand with 
or without a rest), as opposed to a great gun or 
cannon. Oés. (in actual use) before 1700. 

1446 in A rchxologia XX11.63 Bought 1 handgunnes deere, 
©3449 Marc. Pastos in Pasion Lett. No. 67 1.83 Wykeis 
..to schote owle atte, bothe with bowys and with hand 
gunnys. 3473 Warkw. C/ron. (Camden) 13 Kynge Ed. 
warde..hede withe hym. .three hundred of Flemynges with 
hande-gonnes. 1541 Act 3 flen. VIIE, c& 6 Vreamb., 
Crossebowes, little short if nadguns, and little Tlagbuts. 
1s80 Hottysaxn /reas. Fr, Joug, Arguebuse, a hand- 
gunne. 1697 Damrier Voy. J. 117 They having not above 
3 or 4 Hand-guns, the rest of them being arm'd with Lances, 
1874 Boutete Aras 4 Arn, 293 Hand-guns..in our own 
country..seem to have been used as early as 1375. 

b. Comb.,as handzun-maker, handgun-shot. 

1599 Hakcuyt Voy. 1). 1. 79 The handgunshot was innu- 
merable and incredible. 1647 Hawarp Crown Kev. 26 
Handzgun-maker: Fee. — 24. 6. 8. 

llcnce + Handgunner. 

1530 Parser. 229/1 Wan{d]gonner, covleurtuier. 

+ Hand-habend, a. (56) O./. Law. Aliso 
3 -habbynde, 4-habbing, 6 S¢.-havand [larl 
Mic. form of OF *hand-habbend ‘hand-having’, 
for which the phrase actually found is a? Awdbbendre 
handa ‘at or with a having hand’. The form 
habend was subseq. more or less modernized.] Of 
a thief: Having (the thing stolen in hand. Also 
applied as sé, to the offence, and to the franchise 
of holding plea thereof. 

(2725 Laws of Wrhtred c. 26 (Schmid), Gif man frizne 
nan at habbendre handa acfo. ag40 Laws af Ethelst, 
tv. c. 6 Quicunyne sit (fur) sit handhabenda, sit non hand- 
habenda, si pro certo sciatur, /dr/. v. Proem § 2 Se be xt 
hxbbendre handa gcfangen sy. c1rz5 Laws of len. |, 
c. 59 § 20 Forisbannitum, aut forem handhabendum.] ¢1250 

jracton IVT. a. xxxit. § 2 Ubi latro deprehensus est. . hond- 
habende & bacberende. 1292 Britton 1. xxx. $6 -Acun .. 
robbcour seisi de soen Jarcyn handhabbynde et bacherinde, 
11300 Floriz & &/, 668 Felons inome hond habbing. 13.. 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 691 Who is founde hond-habbing, Jit nis 
non nede of witnessing. ¢15§75 Batrotr /ractichks (1754) 

9 Theives -- phgenatt in manifest thift. sic as hand- 

avand and back-beirand. 1609 SKENE Ur. Quoniam Attach, 
c 39 §1 Gif he is taken. in handhauang theift, or roboric. 
1828 Scott F. AV, Perth iv, Our outfang and infang, our 
hand-habend, our back-bearand, and our blood-suits. , 

Ha‘nd-ha:mmer. A hammer that is used in 
one hand; the smith’s woking hammer, as distin- 
guished from the two-handed sledve-hamuncr, etc. 

c10g0 Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 4458/2 Mallcolus, hand- 
hamur. 1606 Birniz Ard Burial! (1833) 36 Lucrifaction, 
like Jacobs, whose wealth was the wining of his owne 
hand-haminers, 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 3 Vhe Hand- 
hammer, which iy of such weight, that it inay be weilded 
.. With one hand at the Anvil. 1876 Fox Bourne Locke II. 
xi. 193 Silver .. coins being cut with hand-shears, and 
stamped with hand-hamuners. 

Ha‘nd-hoe, 54. A hoe managed by the hands, 
as distingnished from a horse-hoe, etc. 

1744-50 W. Exnis Wod. //ush. \V.i. 7 A Man, with the 
coinmon Hand-hough, may directly follow, and pull up the 
loose Mould to the Stalks. 1853 Ca‘a/. Kay. dlgric. Soc. 
Show Gloucester 111 Alland Hue for Corn and Turnips. 

Hand-hoe, v. franzs. Vohoe byhand, Hence 
Ha nd-hoeing wé/. s/., Ha'nd-hoer. 

1733 J. Tutt Morse-hocing //1usb. x 45 "Tis seldom that 
these Rolled Turneps can be Hand-Ho'd at_the Critical 
time. 1744 go W. Etuis Mod. //usb. 1V.i. 15 This Machine 
.. will. .fit the remaining Turneps for Hand-houghing. 1797 
A. Youse Algric. Suffolk 52 Many..make it a rule to hand- 
hoe their broad-cast crops. 1846 M«Cuttocn Ace. Brit. 
Empire (1854) I. 89 They are. .planted in drills, hand-hoed 
and horse-hoed. 1895 Ecouomic Rev. Oct. 455 (Thisj 
necessitated a greater width of idle soil between each wheat- 
plant than that required by the Italian hand-hoer. 

Handhold (he-nd,hould}, [See Hon sé.] 

1. Hold for the hand, grip with the hands; that 
by which one can hold on in climbing. Also fig. 

1643 Tuckxey Balme of G.17 Let the desperatenesse of 
the cure prove an handhold for our faith in prayer to fasten 
on. 1655 Gurnate Chr. tn Arm. 1.164 Be very careful of 
giving thine enemy hand-hold. @ 1688 Bunyan in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. |xix. 2, [had..left myself neither foot-hold, 
nor hand-hold, amongst all the stays and props in the precious 
word of life. 1892 Badm. Libr., Mountaineer. vii. 225 
Whenever there is any handhold ohtainable. 1893 C. Witson 
Mountaineer, vii. 121 If really good handholds are plenti- 
ful, the rocks are easy. /érd., Various anoinalons kinds of 
handhold are met with upon more difficult rocks; for in- 
stance, finger-tip holds, side-holds, and holds facing down- 
wards. 

2. That portion of any implement that is grasped 
by the hand, e.g. the part of a fishing-rod imme- 
diately above the reel. 

1833 J. Hottann A/anuf. Aleta/ 11. 43 A strong spring 
forming the head or hand-hold. - 

Handiblow, var. of HanpBLow, q.v. 

Handicap (he‘ndikep), sb. [A word of ob- 
scure history. Two examples of the sb., and one 
of the verb, are known in r7th c.; its connexion 
with horse-racing appears in the 18th; its trans- 
ferred general use, esp. in the verb, since 1850. 
It appears to have originated in the phrase ‘ hand 
i’ cap’, or ‘hand in the cap’, with reference to the 


drawing mentioned in sense 1.] 


HANDICAP. 


1. The name of a kind of sport having an element 
of chance in it, in which one person challenged 
some article belonging to another, for which he 
offered something of his own in exchange. (Also fig.) 

On the challenge being entertained, an umpire was chosen 
to decree the difference of value beiween the two articles, 
and all three parties deposited forfcit-money in a cap or 
hat. ‘The umpire then pronounced his award as to the 
‘Loot’ or odds to be given with the inferior article, on hear- 
ing which the two other parties drew out full or empty 
hands to denote their acceptance or non-acceptance of the 
match in terms of the award. If the two were found to 
agree in holding the match either ‘on’ or ‘off’, the whole of 
the money deposited was taken by the umpire; but if net, 
by the party who was willing that the match should stand. 
(See Votes & Querics 23 June, 1855}. 

Vhis sport is described under the uname of Newe Fatre, 
in Piers Plowman A. v. 171, B. v. 328, C. vin. 377, where 
“Clement |e cobelere caste of his cloke', for which ‘ Hikke 
be hakeneyman’ wagered his hood, and ‘ Robyn fe ropere* 
was named for ‘a noumpere’, to ordain how much ‘ who- 
so haueth the hood shuld haue ainendes of the cloke ’. 
For reference to a similar sport in Scandinavia and Germany 
(where called Frcismarkt), sce Germanta XIX.(1874)1, Ang. 
Stud, Viigo. A recent example occurs in R. S, Surtees 
‘Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour’ ch. xlv, in which the challenge 
is between a gold watch and a horse. In later times the 
result became the subject of further betting on the purt of 
the bystanders: sce The Sportsman 17 April 1897, 5/5. 

741653 G. Dasier /dy/ ii. 120 Ev'n those who now 
coinmand, The inexorable Roman, were but what One step 
had given: Handy-Capps in Fate. 1660 Perys Diary 
18 Sept., Here some of us fell to handicap, a sport that 
I never knew before, which was very good. 1832 Alem. Str 
J. Campbell |. xi, 300 Buying horses by what is called 
Naess AP a kind of lottery, which everybody knows. 
1852 R. 5S. SuetcLes Sponge's Sp. Jour xiv. 

2. Horse-racing. orig. altrtb.) +a. /andicap 
match: a match betwcen two horses, the arrange- 
ment of which was made in accordance with the 
sport of handicap in 1, the umpire here decrceing 
the exlra weight to be carried by the suy-erior 
horse, and the parties drawing as in 1 to declare 
whether the match should be ‘on’ or ‘ off’, with 
the same chances as tu the forfeit-money. Odés. 

(Such matches aie recorded as early as 1680, but the term 
‘handicap ’ does not appear.) 

1954 Pound's Racing Calendar p. xxxii, Rules concerning 
Racing in general, with a Description of a Post and 
IJandy-Cap Match,.A Hardy-Cap Match, is for AB. and 
C. to put an cqual Sun into a Hat, C. which is the Ilandy- 
Capper, makes a Match for A. and 2. which when perused 
by them, they put their Ilands into their Pockets and draw 
them ont closed, then they open them together, and if both 
have Money in their Ilands, the Match is confirm'd; if 
neither have Money, it is no Match: In both Cascs the 
Iland-Capper draws all the Money out of the Hat; but if 
one las Money in his Hand, and the other none, then it is 
no Match ; and he that has the Moncey in his Hand is in- 
titled to the Deposit in the Hat. Ifa Match is made 
without the Weight being mentioned, each Horse mnst 
carry ten Stone. [Soin ‘ Rules of Racing’ in Raciug Calcn- 
dar 1826, and Blaine Encych Rural Sports ed. 1832.] 

b. //andicap race (shortened handicap): a horse- 
race in which an umpire the handicapper) decrees 
what weights have to be carried by the various 
horses entered, according to his judgement of their 
merits, in order to equalize their chances. So 
handicap plate, sweepstakes, etc. 

1786 Pick Sportsman & Breeder's Vade Mecum ¥. 103 
(Newmarket) Handicap Plate of 83 gs. for allages. Two 
Middle Miles’ Won by Mr. Fox’s Balloon .. 13 others 
started. 1789-90 WeatHErBy Racing Calendar 194 
(Curragh, June Meeting) Handicap plate of 50 gs. from the 
Red Post bome. Mr. Hamilton’s King David, by High- 
flyer, 6 yrs. old, 8st. 121b.; Mr. B. Daly’s Little Moll, 5 yrs. 
old, 6st. 12]h. [and 2 other horses]. 1793-4 /érd. 228 
(Races to come: Path.) The day after the Races, a 
Handicap Sweepstakes of 5 gs. each, for horses, etc. of all 
ages, two miles. The horses to be named to the Clerk of the 
Course hy eight o’clock the evening before running, and 
the Stakes to be then paid, 1806 Sporting Mag. XXVIII. 
184 Six horses entered for a Handicap-plate eee 81z 
/bid. XXX1X. 99 Four or five of the greatest Handicaps, 
to be run for at Newmarket next Spring. 1856 H. H. 
Dixon Post & Paddock iv. 75 The luckiest of handicaps 
was the Chester Cup of 1853, when 131 out of 216 horses 
accepted. /é7d. vii. 114 In these more degenerate days 
of light-weights and handicaps. 1858 Jockey Club Rules 
17 in Blaine Encycl Rur. Sports +1870) 373/1 If a horse 
shall fraudulently run.. The owner shall. .return any sum. . 
won in plates, matches, or sweepstakes (whether handica 
or not), which the said horse may have won, /drd. 39. 374/1 
In all handicaps with twenty subscribers, when the ee 
weight accepting is under Sst. 121b, it is to be raised to 
that weight. .but in all minor handicaps and in two-year-old 
handicaps ..the highest*weight .. is to be raised to 8st. 71b. 
1862 Times 2 Jan., The most prolific source of mischief, 
perhaps, on the Turf, is the increase and magnitude of the 
handicaps. There is no beast so miserable, but that he may 
possibly succeed in a handicap. 187. Rules of Ractug in 
J. Rice Hist. Brit. Turf (1879) 11. 367 A‘ handicap ' isa race 
In which the weights which ibe horses are to carry are to be 
adjusted after ihe 1ime limited for entering or naining, 
according to the handicapper’s judgment of the merits of 
the horses, for the purpose of equalizing their chances of 
winning..A free handicap is one tn which no liability 
for stake or forfeit is incurred until acceptance, and no 
entry need be made. 


3. Any race or competition in which the chances 
of the competitors are sought to be equalized by 
giving an advantage to the less efficient or imposing 
a disadvantage upon the more efficient. 

Besides the method of weighting, as in 2, this may be done 


HANDICAP. 


in various ways, according to the nature of the game, as by 
requiring the superior competitor to accomplish a greater 
distance (ie. giving a start to the inferior), to do it in a 
shorter time, to play with fewer men or pieces, etc. : 

1875 J. D. Heatu Croguet Player 87 Vhere is a variety 
called T'ime Handicaps, in which, ifthe game be not con- 
cluded at the expiration of a given time, the player who is 
ahead wins. 1395 Badminton Libr. Billiards 439 No two 
men should play in the same handicap when one can give 
the other much more than a third of the game. 

4. The extra weight or other condition imposed 
on a superior in favour of an inferior competitor 
in any ath!etic or othcr match; hence, any en- 
cumbrance or disability that weighs upon effort 
and makes success more difficult. 

1883 E. Pexnece-Ecmmirst Cream Leicestersh. 153 Two 
minutes at such atime is. a heavy handicap on the efforis 
of hounds. 1890 Pall Mal/G.25 June 1/3 The president.. 
will not be called upon fur an address, as this is felt to be a 
severe tax up n the person and a handicap on the post. 
fbid., His broken wiug is a heavy handicap to him, and his 
chances azainst fox and sioat are now reduced to a minimum. 
1894 H. H. Gunns ( olloguy on Currency 231 If other nations 
are injured by the absence of that advantage, what is to pre- 
vent them from altering their laws, throwing off the handicap, 
and riding with equal weights? 

5. (Sce quot.) 

1868 Peewrr Phr. § Fable, Handicap, a game at cards 
not unlike loo, but with this difference—the winner of one 
trick has to put in a double stake, the winner of two tricks 
a triple stake, and so on. Thus: if six persons are playing, 
and the general stake is 1s., and A gains three tricks, he 
gains 6s., and has to ‘hand i’ the cap’ or pool, 3s for the 
next deal. Suppose A gains two tricks and B one, then A 
gains 4s. and B 2s., and A has to stake 3s. and B as. for the 
next deal. [No confirmation has been found.] 

6. attrib., as handicap match, plate, prize, race. 

1754, etc. Handicap-match, -plate [sce 2]. 1856 H. H. Dixon 
Post & Paddock x. 175 At York about 10,000fcards] are sold 
on the Handicap day. 1897 Whitaker's Alin, 633/2 The 
A. A. A. rules fixed a limit of ten guineas for iindicop 
prizes fin foot races). /bid. 6439/2 ‘The //ester..was more 
successful in handicap matches, winning 5 firsts and + 
seconds. 

Handicap, v. [f. prec.sb., or of samc origin.]} 

+1. ¢frans. Yo draw or gain as in a game of 


chance. Obs. rare. 

1649 G. Danivt 7 rinarch., Hen. V, xcviii, The Treasurer 
..for a price Mercates his Maister to extend his purse : And 
handy-capps some Crownes ;: inay the boot rise ‘lo the boot 
worthy. 

2. intr, To engage or take part in a handicap 
match (sec Hanvicap 5d. 23. 

1839 Blackiv, May. XLV. 353, I need not explain ., the 
art and mystery to give and take the long odds knowingly, 
to make a ‘book’, to ‘handicap’, and to ‘hedge’. 1856 
Lever Martins of Cro’. 36 He had mingled in turf ex- 
periences..and betted and handicapped with men of fortune. 

3. trans. To equalize the parties to a handicap, 
by decrecing the ‘ odds’ to be given. 

1852 R S. Surtees Sponge’s SP. Tour xliv, ‘Who shall 
handicap us? Captain Guano, Mr. Lumpleg, or who?’.. 
*Name me arbitrator’, muttered Jack. 

b. fig. To cqualize the chances of competing or 
contrasted things. 

1865 Vaily Fel, 17 Oct. 5/3 You can’t handicap Paris and 
London as to vice. . Pariscan still give two stone of iniquity. 

4. trans. To weight race-horses in proportion to 
thcir known or assumed powers, in order to equalize 
their chances. 

1866 TH. HI. Dixny Post §& Paddock xii. 198 The present 
system of handicapping we believe to be vicious in the ex- 
treme; and our impression of a true English handicap is, 
that no horse should carry more than gst. glbs., or less than 
gst. slbs. 18.. View kng. Racer & Saddle Horse in 
Vouatt’s Hurse iv. (1872) 74 Four horses were handicapped 
hy Dr. Pellyse at Newcastle-under-Lyne. 1881 KE. D. 
Brickwoon in £ucyel. Brit. X11. 202'2 When well-known 
winners entered for a race, other competitors withdrew, and 
sport was spoiled. A remedy was devised in handicapping, 
that is, apportioning a table of weights to the competitors. . 
in proportion to their known or assumed demerits. 

5. trans. Yo weight, hamper, or otherwise ‘ penal- 
ize’ a superior competitor in any match or contest, 
so as to rcduce his chances in favour of inferior 
competitors. More generally, To place any one 
at a disadvantage by the imposition of any embar- 
rassment, impediment, or disability; to weight 
unduly. 

1864 Aeadcr 9 July 57 Ee is handicapped with the weight 
of his own reputation. 1865 Sat. Kev. 4 Feb. 132/2 A man 
of real mathematical ability must be very heavily handi- 
capped to allow competitors of inferior talent to meet him 
with any chance of success. 1868 Pall Mall G. 23 July 3 
Not only are our crack shots, our best billiard players, our 
fleetest runners, and our grandest racehorses handicapped to 
let the worthless have a chance for the prizes, but even 
statesmen, clergymen, and soldiers are managed similarly. 
1868 RoGurs /’o/, Econ. xxii. (1876) 298 If the law handicaps 
one kind of labour and so hinders its employment. 1880 
Standard 15 Vec., The British farmer is so severely handi- 
capped that he cannot possibly compete with the American 
farmer. 1884 Lillywhite’s Cricket Annual 1 They were 
handicapped in their out-play by the absence of their best 
bowler. 1885 7tmes (weekly ed.) 6 Nov. 7/3 A high ex- 
penditure and heavy taxation handicaps a country. 188 
Jessove Aircady i. 6 The inevitable something which handi- 
caps any one who conies as a stranger intothe parish. 1894 
H. H. Gisss Colloguy on Currency 231, 1 thought..our 
system..much to our advantage, and that other nations not 
enjoying it were handicapped in the race. 

Hence Handicapping w6/. sb. and ppl. a. 
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whose love of handicapping and cock- fighting was so [great]. 
1889 W, T. Linsxitt Golf iii, (1895) 15 Another form of odds 
is ‘so many holes up*. ‘This is handicapping by holes and 


not by strokes, 
Handicapper (hx‘ndikxepa1). [f prec. vb.] 


One who handicaps; sec. the public official who 
decrees what weights the different horses are to 
carry in a handicap. 

1754 [see Hanoicar sé. 2a]. 1856 H. H. Dixon Post 
& Haddock xii. 199 Handicappers do well in a large handi- 
cap if they get two-fifths of the horses to accept, and a third 
of the acceptances to the post. 1851 Wuyte MELviLLe 
Goed for Nothing Ul. xlii. 202 You are bad handicappers, 
ladies! 1862 7imes 2 Jan., An honest handicapper is in 
the hands of the public runners of horses and utterly at their 
mercy, and the runners of horses are as completely at the 
mercy of the dishonest handicapper. 1875 J. D. Hratu 
Croquet Player 91 Referee (and handicapper, when neces- 
sary) should be appointed, to superintend the various games, 


and to settle disputes. 
Handicraft (he-ndikraft’. Also 6-S handy- 
[A de- 


craft; and as 2 words or with hyphen. 
velopment of earlier HANDCRAFT, after the original 
pair handwork, handiwork.) 

1. Manual skill ; skilled work with the hands. 

¢1275 [see Hanocrart). 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iv. in 
Ashi. (1652) 49 In this Warke finde ye nothing shall, But 
handie-crafte called Arte Mechanicall. ¢1570 ride & Lowi, 
(1841) 22 Coonning in handy craft and facultie. 1658 J. 
Rowinson £udoxa i. 16 All kind of Handicraft, or Art. 
1682 Grew Anat. Plants Ep. Ded., A Piece of Natures 
Handicraft. 1857 Ruskin fol Econ. Art 61 You ask of 
hin nothing buta little quick handicraft 1863 Bares Nat. 
Amazon I. 79 He prefers handicraft to field labour. 

2. A manual art, trade, or occupation. 

1548 Cranmer Catlech. 46b, They also teache vs diverse 
waies of marchaundise, many handycraftes. a 1661 Futter 
Worthies, Cheshire 181 He [Speed] was first bred toa handi- 
crafi, and as I take it to a Taylor. 1703 Moxon A/ech, 
fi.xerc. Pref. 6 Smithing is .. as curious a Handy-Craft, 
asanyis. 1845S. Austin Ranke's Hist Ref. 11. 27 Students 
left the university and went home to learn a handicraft. 
1872 Yeats Growth Conn. 286 Improvements were intro- 
duced into agriculture and the handicrafts. 

+3 A handicraftsman, attizan, workman. Oés. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1.698 Made by Masons, 
Carpenters, Geometricians, Sawyers, loiners, and other 
handy-crafts. 1650-66 Warton Poems Wks. (1683) 398 
Repining Tradesmen, and Poor Handicrafts. 1708 J. Cuam- 
BeRLayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. u. xit (1743) 99 He hath also the 
Oversight of .. Handicrafts aud Artisans ..in the King’s 
Service. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman Introd., Those 
who make the goods they sell, though they keep shops, are 
called Handicrafts. 1821 Scott Acarliw. xxv, ‘ Beshrew 
thy heart for the word ’, replied the handicraft. 

4. altrib., passing into adj. =‘ manual, practical’, 

1662 J. Cuanocer Jan /felmont’s Oriat. 59 We see by 
handicraft-demonstration, that the Air in deep Wells and 
Cellers is stable in the same point of heat. 1663 F. Hawkins 
Youth's Behaviour 79 Handy-craft-trades, which require the 
labour of the hand. 1692 tr. Sa/éust 67 Sollicite Handicraft 
Tradesmen and Slaves. 1816 Keatince 7rav.11817 11. 139 
The ingenuity of the handicraft people here is very striking. 
1845 J. Saunvers Cad. Pict. Eng. Life, Chancer 202 Vhe 
inhabitants... who lived by the cultivation of trade, commerce, 


_and the arts handicraft and mental. 


Ha‘ndicra ftsman. | ormerlyalsoas 2 words, 
or with 1 or 2 hyphens; also 8. handicraftman. 
[lit. Aandicraft's man, man of handicraft: cf. 
CrarrsMan.} A man who cxercises a handicraft ; 


one cmployed in a manual occupation. 

1551 Rosinson tr, AJore’s Utop. 1. iv. (1895) 148 A handi- 
craftes man doth so earnestly bestowe bys vacaunte and 
spare houres in learninge. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad, 1. 698 Bakers, Cookes, Vintners, and other handy- 
crafts-nen. 1603 Hou.ann Plutarch's Mor. 450 All other 
artisans and handi-craftsmen. 1758 J. Bake Plan Mar. 
Syst. 23 All the handy-crafts-men particularly carpenter's 
mates, caulkers, 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lawmps v. § 24. 160 Froin 
the mass of available handicraftsmen the power is gone, 

B. 1580 Hottveann / reas. Fr. Tong, Gens de niestier, 
handieeraft men. 1590 Suaks. Jids. N. 1. ii. 10 The best 
wit of any handycraft manin Athens. 1660 R. Coxe Fustice 
Vind. 25 Mechanical handicraft-men, and husbandmen. 
1788 Prestiry Lect. Hist. v. li 394 No security for handi- 
craftmen and traders. 1854 Hawruorne £ug. Note-Bks. 
(1879) 11. 346 Be he. .scholar, handicraftman, or what not. 

Hence Ha ndicra ftsmanship. 

1882 all Mall G. 13 Nov. 4 The man who best united 
titerary handicraftsmanship with the highest scientific and 
technical mastery of his subject. 

Harndicra:ftship. rare. 
of handicraft, workmanship. 

1835 Blachw. Mag. XXXVII. 927 Did he furnish the 
materials for the handicraftship of others ? 

Ha‘ndicraftswo:man. [after Hanpicnarts- 
MAN.} A woman who exercises a handicraft. 

1846 Worcrster cites Gent. Mag. 1857 Miss Mutock 
Th. ab. Wom. iv. (1858) 69 The class which I have distin- 
guished as handicraltswomen. 1865 F. Hatt Dasa-riipa 
Pref. 18 A female devotee, or a handicraftswoman. 

Handicuff. Also handy-. [f. Hann sé. or 
llanpy a. + Curr 56.2: app. after fisticuff] pl. 
Blows with the hands; fighting band to hand. 
Also fig. 

1jor Dial. betw. Marphorio & Pasguin 12 By the Posture 
you are in, I suppose you are for handy-Cuffs. 1726 
Suetvocke Moy. round World (1757) 271 [They] must have 
gone to handy cuffs with the enemy. 1761 STERNE 77. 
Shandy 11!. xxi, His rhetoric and conduct were at per- 
petual handy-cuffs. 1816 C. James fit. Dict. (ed. 4) 
383/2 Jeux de main, manual play, or what are yulgarly 


{-sHIP.}] Exercise 


1856 H. H. Dixon Post § Paddock ii, 46 Dr. Bellyse, | called handicufis. 


HANDIWORE. 


Handicuff, dial. var. of HANDCUFF. 

Handigrip, variant of Hannerip. 

Handil(l, obs. forms of Hanpie. 

Handily, av. [f. Hanpy a. + -Ly2.] Ina 
handy manner or way: expertly ; + manually. 

1611 Forto, Manoalmcnzte, manually, handily. 1719 De 
For Crusoe 1. iv, Not being able to guide it so handily. 
1832 Hr. Martixesu Life in lWilds vi. 78 She used..the 
threads of flax more handily than they. 

+ Ha-ndiment. Os, Handling, management. 

1660 Fisnen Rustich's Alarm Wks. (1679) 194 In thy 
heedless handiment of this more General Subject. 

Handiness (hendinés). [f Hanpy a@. + 
-NESS. | 

1. The quality of being handy or expert. 

1647 TrArp Comm. 1 Pet. i. 12 Girding implies, 1. Readi- 
nesse, 2. Nimblenesse, handinesse, handsomenesse 1755 
in Jounson. 1829 CartyLe A/isc. (1857) 11. 60 If he have 
any handiness in the business. 1867 Suites Huguenots 
£ng. ii. (1880) 22 He could .. do any sort of work requiring 
handiness and dexterity. 

2. The quality of being easily or conveniently 

handled ; manageableness, convenience. 
_ 1877 W. H. Waite Naval Archit, (1882) 46¢ Handiness 
is held to be an essential quality in most classes of war 
ships. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1x. 166 Vhe all-impor- 
tant qualities of stability when travelling, and handiness in 
turning. 

Handing (hendin), vd/. 56. [f. Hann a] 

1. The action of the verb Hanp, in various senses. 

1651 Hosses Leziath. 1. ii. 8 Like handing of things from 
one to another. 1758 J. Brace Plan Mar. Syst. 7 In 
knotting and splicing, in handing and reefing of sails. 

+2. A handle. Ods. rare. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 51 The Wood work belonging 
to the Jack, is a Barrel, a Spit-wheel and a Handing of the 
Winch. 

3. attrib, Wanding-post (/oca/), finger-post. 

1880 JerreRics /odve& M. 1. 24 On the handing-post at 
the lonely cross-roads. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 96 
It [powder] is passed... from one handing-room to the other, 
and then nn deck. 

Hand in glove: see HAND AND GLOVE. 

Hand in hand (also with - -), adv. phr. (a., 
56.). [See Hanp sd. 57.] 

1. adv. phr. With hands mutually clasped ; each 
holding the other's (or another's) hand. 

c1s00 Three Kings’ Sous (E. E. T.5.) 33 Than wente 
they two hand yn hand vndir the clothe of estate. 1667 
Mitton 7. £. xu. 648 They hand in hand, with wandring 
steps and slow, Through Eden took thir solitarie way. 
1762-71 H. Watroce Vertne’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) I11. 
117 The portraits of the dwarfs hand in hand by Sir Peter 
Lely. 1870 ‘VHornpiry Your £ng. I. xii. 236 ‘They dance 
hand-in-hand through [the] streets. 

b. fig. In conjunction, sicle by side, concurrently ; 
to go hand in hand with, to keep step with. 

1576 Firemnxe Panopl. Epist. 341 The same .. as it were 
running hand in hande with his wonderfull knowledge. 
1641 Brome Youtlal Crew 1. i. Wks. 1873 Il]. 358 Thy 
charity there goes hand in hand withmine. 1788 FRANKLIN 
Autobiog. Wks. 1840 1. 177 The debates went on daily hand 
in hand with the Indian business. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. i.§ 3.31 The industrial progress of the Mercian King- 
dom went hand in hand with its military advance. 

2. attrib. or adj. Going hand in hand or side by 
side; well-matched, 

1611 Snaks. Cyd, 1. iv. 75 As faire, and as good: a kind 
of hand in hand comparison. 1817 L. Hunt 7o 7. L. H. 
iv. Poet. Wks. (1860) 258 Ah, first-born of thy mother.. My 
bird when prison-bound, My hand in hand companion. 

b, The name given to a bire Insurance Office 
in London, founded in 1696; implying the mutual 
sharing of risks. 

1781 Cowper Fricndship 106 Like hand in hand insurance 
plates. 1798 W. Tavi.or in A/outhly Kev. XXVII. 493 It 
may be defined a hand-in-hand assurance office for securing 
mercantile credit. . 

3. sé. a. A representation of two hands mutually 
clasped. b. Mutual clasping of hands. ¢. A com- 
pany of persons hand in hand. 

1710 STEELE /atler No. 245 ? 2 A broad thick Gold Ring 
with a Hand in Hand graved upon it. 1842 Tennyson V7s. 
Sin 162 Loving tears, And the warmth of hand in hand. 
1880 G. Murepitn 77ag. Com, (1881) 252 The whole Alpine 
hand-in-hand of radiant heaven-climbers. 

Handiron, obs. form of ANDIRON. 

©1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker_ 770/2 Hee axdena, a hand- 
yryn. 1731 Firtpixe Grub St. Op. 1. xi, The very hand- 
irons. .have not inore brass in them than thy forehead. 

Handistroke, by-form of HANDSTROKE. 

Handiwork (he‘ndiwaik). Forms: 1 hand- 
zeweore, 2-4 handi-, hondiwerc, -werk(e ; 6 
handye-, -ie-, 6- handy work, 7- handiwork. 
[OK. hand-geweorc, f. hand + gewveorc work (a 
collective form). OE. had also handweore HAaND- 
WORK containing the simple weore work. As 
geweorc, zwork did not survive in ME., hand-cwere, 
was naturally analysed as a compound of the simple 
werc, with hand, often written separately, and 
treated as an adj.: see Hanpy. See also, under 
Hanpwork, the ME. northern form hande werk.) 

1. Work of the hands; a thing or collection of 
things made by the hands of any one. | 

c1o0o /Exeric Deut. iv. 28 And ge beowiab fremdum 


Godum, manna hand geweore. ¢€ 1175 Lamb, Hom. 129 
‘And sette hine ouer his hondiwerc. @ 1225 S?. Marker. 10 


HANDJAR, 


Ilelp me bin hondi werc. ¢1340 Cursor Al, 1589 (T'rin.) 
[lis owne hondiwerke 50 soone Wolde god not hit were for- 
done. 1535 Covekpare /’s, xviiili). 1 he very heavens 
declire the glory off God, und the very firmament sheweth 
his handye worke, 1635 Quartes Lob/. i. x, 1am thy 
handy-worke, thy creature, Lord. @ 1680 Burter Rem. 
(as) I. 126 Fhe Pagans heretofore Did sheir own Handy- 
works adore. 1795 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Pindariana 
Wks. 1812 [V. 230 ‘Vo see the handiworks of God In sun 
and moon and starry sky. @1839 Praep /oems (1864) EE. 
112 To see the sempstress’ handiwork. 

2. Work done by the hands or by dircct personal 
Operation or agcncy. Sometimes, the work of 
nian’s hands as opposed to nature. 

e000 Ags. /’s. (Vh.) ix, 15 On his hand xeweorce byd 
zefangen se synfulla. 1540 Coverpate raitf, Less. tii. 
Wks, (Parker Soc.) I. 350‘They.. undertake to get their own 
living with their handy-work. 1551 ‘I’. Witson Lovike (1580) 
44.b, An Image whiche is an artificiall thyng, is made by the 
handie worke of man. 1658 BromuaLL 7 reat. Specters v. 
327 The cave ., seemed as if it had been made by handy- 
work, 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 67 The ace of 
nature heing of another kind of make than those of handy- 
works. 1820 Hazitt Lect. Dram. Lit, 2 What they per- 
formed was chiefly nature’s handy- work. 

b. Work of any kind); doing, performance. 

(1838 Dickrns O. Swist xxix, That was your handiwork, 
Giles, I understand. 1874 Green Short (Hist. viii. § 5. 510 
‘The Liturgy and Canons had heen Laud’s own handiwork. 

3. Manual eniploymeut: working with the hands, 
as opposed to head-work; practical work. [Cf. 
HWanpy.] 

1565 J. Hatre //ist. Expost. (Percy) 41 Chirurgery is 
Operatio mannalis, that is handye worke. Wherefore. .call 
it the handye worke of medicine. 1603 Knontes //és’. 
Lurks (1621) 1326 The [states. have raised handiworks as 
well as trafike and navigation to the highest point of per- 
fection, 1669 WoopuEAo St. Teresa mu. vil. 55 She 
accounted Haandy-work a great means of advancing, and 
perfecting her Religions. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. Pref. 
2 To what purpose would Geometry serve, were it not to 
contrive Rules for Handy-Works? 1866 J. Brown //ose 
Subs, Ser.t. Pref. note, We wish we saw more time, and more 
handiwork, more mind spent upon anatomy and surgery. 

| Handjar, hanjar (havndza1). Also 7 han- 
diarre, haniar; see also Kuansar. [Vers. (Arab.) 

x khanjar daggcr.}] A Persian or Turkish 


dagger or sword-knife. 

1603 Knotres //ist. Turks 11621) 1313 Eke stabhed her 
with his handiarre. 1625 6 Purcuas Pilgrims il. 1x. 1588 
(Stanf_) They always weare a Haniar (that is, a Dagger) set 
with rich stones. 1696 Putuiirs (ed. 5), Hanjar, a certain 
kind of Dagger worn by the Bashaws Wives. 1873 Dixon 
1wo Queens I. v. i 234 We hung a Moorish hanjar on his 
thigh. 1887 ?adl Mall G@. 5 Oct, 1/2 A Montenegrin noble 
+ greatly encuinbered in his play by the revolvers and hand- 
jar iu his belt. 


Handkerchief (hx nkouitfif), sd. Forms: a. 6 
handekerchefe, -carcheff, handcercheue, -ker- 
chef, 6-7 -kerchiefe, 7: -kercheefe, -chife, 
-chiffe, hankerchief, 7- handkerchief. 8. 6-7, 
9 (dtal. and vulgar) handkercher, hankercher, 
9 dial. hancutcher, [f. Hann sd. + KKrenier, 
q.v. also for the form handkercher. The latter was 
common in litcrary use in 16-!7th c., and remained 
the eurrent spoken form for sonie time after hamd- 
kerchief was commonly writtcn (cf. quot. 1866) ; it 
is stl a common dialect and vulgar form.] 

A small square of linen, silk, or other fabric (which 
may be cmbroidered, fringed, etc.\, earricd in the 
hand or pocket (pocket-handkerchief ) for wiping 
the face, €ycs, or nose, or used asa kerchief to cover 
the head, or worn about the neck (neck handker- 
chief or neckerchief). 

To drop or throw the handkerchief, i.e. in young people's 
games, in which he or she to whom it is thrown runs afier 
and tries to catch the cther; hence, allusively, to signify 
that one may be run after, to invite courtship, 

1§30 Patscr. 229/1 Handekerchefe, monchover. 1557 
N. T. (Genev.) Acts xix. 12 From his body, were hroght 
vnto the sycke, napkyns or handkerchefs 1563 Man 
Muscenlus’ Commonpl. 274a, The shadow of Peter, the 
handcercheue of Paull. 1604 Snaks. O. 4. 11, iii. 434 Have 
you not sometimes seene a Handkerchiefe Spotted with 
Strawberries, in your wiues hand? 1684 Bunyan Pélyr. 
uu. 76 He also wiped mine Eyes with his Hankerchief. 
1722 Lond, Gaz. No. 6056/1 The Santo Sudario or Holy 
Handkerchief). .is to be exposed. 1768-74 Tucker Lé. Nat. 
(1852) II. 477 When, on looking through the window, we see 
the women pulling their handkerchiefs over their heads. we 
take this for a sign that it is beginning to rain. 1825 R. 
Waro Sremaine (1. xxxix. 338, | imagine he must do some- 
thing more than merely throw his handkerchief. 1859 Geo. 
Exiot A, Bede 29, 1 think his blue linen handkerchief was 
very wet with tears. 

B. ©1532 Dewes /ufrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 907 The hande 
kercher .. mouchoir. 1583 Hottvpanp Campo di Fior 31 
Put this hande-kircher at thy girdle, to make cleane thy 
nose. 1583 in .Vorth. NV. & QO. 1. 77 Gloves, hand-carchaes, 
gyrdylles. 1601 SHaxs. Ad/'s Well v. iii. 322 Mine eyes 
smell Onions, I shall weepe anon : Good Tom Drumme lend 
me a handkercher. 1666 Perys Diary (1879) FV. 46. F took 
occasion to fall out with her [my wife] for buying a laced 
handkercher without my leave. 1828 Craven Dial., /lan- 
entcher, handkerchief. 1837 THackERay Vellow/l. (1887) 29 
A blue bird’s-eye handkercher. [1866 Lowett. Siglow P. 
Introd. Poems 1890 IJ. 166 Voltaire tells his countrynen 
that handkerchief was pronounced hankercher.. This enor- 
mity the Yankee still persists in.) . 

b. attrtb.and Comb., as handkerchief-box,-loom, 


-monger, ee. 
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aziz Swirt Fraud. to Stella 4 May, I have been a mighty 
handkerchiefmonger. 1885 J.J. Mantev Srit, Almanac 
Comp. 25 Vhere was also a remarkable handkerchief-loom 
exhibited. 

Hence Ha‘ndkerchiefful; + Ha'ndkerchiefly a., 
such as cills for the use of a handkerchief. 

1753 C. Cisper in Richardson's Corr. (1804) El. 177 
Having as handkerchiefly a feeling of it as Mr. Sylvester 
limself. 1876 Varly News 27 Oct. 5/3 An orderly produced 
a handkerchiefful of bread and cheese. 


Handkerchief, v. rave. [f. prec. sb.] a. 
zatr, “Yo use a handkerchief. b. ¢vans. To cover 
or wipe with a handkerchief. 

1754 Ricuarnson Grandison (1811) U1. xvi. 179 The ser- 
vants entering with the dinner, we hemmed, handkerchiefed, 
twinkled, took up onr knives and forks, 1778 Map. 
D'Aretay Diary ke } began now a vehement nose- 
blowing, for the benefit of handkerchiefing my face. 

Ha‘nd-labour. Labour or work of the hands, 
manual labour; +* art’ as opposed to nature; now, 
usally. manual as oppesed to machine work. 

1549 Coverpalr, etc. rasm. lar, Thess. 3 We wrought 
with our handelabour. 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. 1. 
548 Strong .. as well by naturall situation as hand-labour. 
1640 SANDERSON Serm. [1]. 176St. Paul at Corinth. .main- 
tained himself a long while together with his own hand- 
labour. 1832 Veg. Subst, Food xvii. 385 The hoeing of a 
cane-field. .was (fornierly] always effected by hand labour. 

lence Hand-la:bourer, a worker with his hands. 

1598 I’torto, Manifattore -.a hand labourer, 1878 A. 
Amer, kev, CXXVIL. 265 The mere hand-laborer is 
thrown out of employment. 

Handlangwhile: sce HanxpwuiLe. 

Handle (hend'l), sé. Forms: 1 handle, 3 
hondel, 4-6 handel(l, 5 handele, handyl(1 e, 
andyll, 5-6 handil 1, 5- handle. [OE. handle, 
deriv. of Hann.] 

1, That part of a thing which is made to be grasped 
by the hand in using or moving it. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 1904 S‘tha, handle. ¢ 1000 JELFRIC 
Gloss. in Wr.-Walcker 10g/11 S¢7éa, sulhhandls. a 1225 
Juliana 59 Forte turnen pat hweol wid hondlen. 1398 
Trevisa Darth, De P. K. xix. cxxviii.11495'933 An handel! 
by the whyche he is heue hyther and thyther. ¢ 1400 
Maunpey. (1839) xxiii. 249 To smnyte an hors with the 
handill of a whippe. 1470 85 Matory Arthur 1. iii, Ee 
handled the swerd by the handels. 1577 8B. Goocr //eres- 
bach's Ish, w. (1586) 109b, ‘Vhe hundles, or steeles of 
Hrushandimennes tooles. 1605 Suaks. Mach. u. i. 34 Is this 
a Dagger, which | see before me, The Handle toward my 
Hand? 1798 Ferrtar /Mustr. Sterne vi. 177 Do you not 
consider what a handle a long Leard affords to the enemy? 
1860 Tynvai.L Glac. 1. xvili. 127 The handle of my hatchet. 


b. Phr. (U.S. colloy.) To fly off (or off at) the 
handle (fig. from an ax): to be carricd away by 
excitement; to lose sell-control. 70 go off the 
handle: to die, 

1843-4 Haisurton A taché (Farmer), He flies right off 
the handle for nothing, 1872 O. W. Hoimes Voet Break/.-t, 
x. (1835) 258 My old gentfeinan means to be Mayor. .before 
he goes off the fandle. , ; 

2. transf. Somcthing resembling a handle; in 
Bot, =Maxupnium, Handle of the face: used 


jocularly for the nosc. 

1639 T. pe Gray Compl. Horsem. 393 The crocks and 
handles of the scull. 1673 S.C. Andes of Civility 102 A 
Leg of Mutton is cut above the handle, by thrusting the 
Knife as deep into it as one may. 1708 Motreux Kabelais 
v. v, Carbuncles .. which undermine the Handles of their 
Faces. 1887 A/Jocdern Society 27 Aug. 864 (Farmer) A rest- 
fess. .old lady, with au immense handle to her face. 

3. fig. That by which something is or may be 
taken hold of ; one of two or more ways in which 
a thing may be taken or apprehended (in phr. ¢o 
have two hanilles, to take a thing by the best handle, 
etc.); a fact or circumstance that may be ‘laid 
hold of’ or takcn advantage of for some purpose ; 
an occasion, opportunity, excuse, pretcxt. 

1535 More Hi’ks. 330 (R.) He would gladly catch holde 
of some small handell to kepe hys money fast. 1633 G. 
Hersert /emple, Confession iv, Fiction Doth give a hold 
and handle to affliction. 1697 tr. Burgersicins his Logic 
n. xiii. 56 A dilemma is..as it were a syllogism with two 
handles and catching one both ways. @ 1716 Soutu Ser. 
(1716) LV. 196 Hope and Fear are the two gieat Handles, by 
which the Will of Man is to be taken Hold of. 1732 
Leotarn Sethes 11. vin. 224, I would not give this handle 
to calumny. 1770 Lancuorne (’/utarch (1879) II, 1061/1 
He took care to give her no handle against him. 1876 
Giapstonr Homeric Synchr. 168 Where tradition afforded 
any sort of handle for the purpose. : 

4. A handle to one’s name (collog.): a title of 
rank, honour, or courtesy attached to the name. 

1833 Maxryat ?. Simple iv, ‘ Mister Coxswain ! thanky, 
Sir, for giving mea handle to my name.’ /é/d. |xiv, * Cap- 
tain O'Brien’, said the general. ‘Sir Terence O'Brien, if 
you please, general. His Majesty has given mea handle to 
my name’, 1855 THACKERAY Newcomes xxiii, She..enter- 
tained us with stories .. mentioning no persons but tbose 
who ‘had handles to their names’, as the phrase is. 1885 
illustr. Lond. News 23 Jan. 94/3 Very distinguished young 
woinen, with handles to their names. p 

5. altrié and Comb. Of, belonging to, or next 
to, the handle, as Aandle cml, -hand; forming the 
handle, as hamdle-piece, -stick ; having a handle, as 


handle-cup,-dish,-net; > handle-band (see quot.). 

1532 in Rogers Agric. & Prices I11. 568'2 Greenwich. 
Welsh mats.. Frail mats..* Handleband. gg Ib. @ /4. 11882 
Thid. WV. 578 Vhe edges of these mats appear to have been 
bound with a material called handleband, which..is prob- 


HANDLE. 


ably a coarse hempen tape.] 1669 Wortipce Syst. Agric. 
(«681) 260 Your Lines .. of good, fine and strong *hanale- 
hound Pack-thread, 1717 Frezier boy. S. Sea 65 A 
Wooden Instrument .. consisting of a *Handle-Cup at one 
Iund, and a long Beak. 1897 Many Kincstey I. Africa 
325 The patterns he puts at the *handle-end of his swords. 
1703 Moxon A/ech. /.xere, 17 You niust dip your * Handle- 
hand, and mount your end-land a little. 1834 Mepwin 
Angler in W. 1. 45 Ash for the bottom or *handle-piece. 

Hence Handleless cz., without a handle. 

1873 ‘Tristram M/oaé ii. 22 Vhree handicless, saucerless 
blue china cups. 1887 A Srory /ifine I. 62 A young 
moon hanging like a handleless sickle in the sky. 

Handle (hz'nd’l), v.) Forms: 1 handlian, 
hondlian, 2-4 handlen, 3hondlien,3 -4hondlen, 
4-5 hondel, 4-6 handell,-il\l,-yll.e, 4 7handel, 
5 hondle, 6 Sc. hanel, 4- handle. [OE. hand- 
Mian =O1.G. handlin, OIG. hantalén to take or 
feel with the hands (MHG. and Ger. handel), 
ON. hendla to lay hold of; deriv, of Hann sd.] 

I. ‘Yo manipulate, manage. 

1. ¢rans. ‘Vo subject to the action of the hand or 
hands: in earlicr use, e5f., to touch or feel with the 
hands, to pass the hand over, stroke with the hand; 
later, to take hold of, turn over, etc., in the hand, to 
cmploy the hands on or about. 

To handle a horse, to get tim accustomed to the hand. 
To hantle a dog, etc., to hold and set him on in a fight or 
contest, 

¢1000 /ELFwic Gen. xxvii. 12 Gif min fader ine handlap 
and me gecnaw6d. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 111. 204 Yipes ban 
handlian, ¢1z00 Orsix 18913 Patt menn himm mihhtenn 
cnawenn & hanndlenn hinm. a1zz5 Ancr. #'.178 He ne 
mei idolien pet me hondle his sor. ¢1380 Wycuir bVks. 
(1880) 49 A weeg of siluer .. bei wolen handil faste. ¢ 1400 
Gamelyn 82 (Hej bi gan with his hard to hondel his berd. 
1530 VPaiscr. 5781 She can handell a chylde dayntely, 
1631 Weerver dnc, Fun, Mou, 301 This merry deuill.. 
would haue handled him with rough Mittins, as the prouci be 
is, 21698 ‘Vemect: (J.), The hardness of the winter forces 
the breeders there to house and handle their colts six months 
every year. 1717 Frezier Voy. $, Sea 118, | have handled 
and felt it. 1825 Ilone Lvery«day bk. }.092 Vhe dogs to be 
handled by Mr. Edwards (ata baiting), 1888 Burcon Lites 
12 Gd Alen 1, i, 41 tis impossible to handle these volumes 
without the deepest interest. 1890 Bororewoon Col. Ke- 

Sormer 93 Vl do nothing but handle him Ja horse) to-day. 

absol. ¢1275 l'assion of our Lord 607 m O. E. Alisce. 54 
Hondlep nv and iseop. pat gost nauep none bon Ne vleys. 
1535 CoverDALe /'s. cxili. «5 [exv. 7] hey haue handes and 
handle not. 1748 Hartiny Obsery, Man... ini 386 \ Brute 
is supposed to speak. .or to handle. 

b. sutr. for reff.) To have a (specified) feel, be- 
haviour, action, ctc. when handled. 

31727 Buaviey Fam. Dict. s.v. lop-garden, H they handle 
moist or clammy when yeu squeeze them they are fitto bag. 
1847 Jral. R. Agric. Soc. VIL. 1.77 The wheat. .soon han- 
dles cold and damp = 188 GREENER Gun 250 Uf the balance 
is not the same, they will handle as if of different bends. 

2. trans. To ply or wicld (something, c.g. a tool 
or weapon, with the hand ; to manipulate. 

éx12z05 Lay. 1338 Hehihte hondlien kablen. ¢ 1300 //ave- 
lok 347 Pe beste knicth Pat euere micte .. handlen spere. 
1385 Ciuaucer ZL. G. IY. 2594 A ypermnestra, Vhat yper- 
mystra dar nat handele a knyf. 1535 Covervate 1 Chron. ix. 
Iviii } 40 The children of Vlam were valeaunt men, and coulde 
handell bowes. 1576 Fresine /'anopl. Epist. 437 Vhat I 
may see..how well you handle your penne. 1611 Disik 
Gen. iv, 21 Tubal..was the father of all such as handle the 
harpe and organ. 1631 Gouce God's Arrows v. xi. 421 
More fit .. to handle a mattocke then to hold a musket. 
1741-3 Westey ¥rul. (1749) 61 As soon as they could 
handle a knife and fork, they were set to our table. 1872 
Even. Standard \o Aug. (Farmer, Her Royal Highness .. 
appears to handle the ribbons in a very skilful manner. 


b. AL/. (See quots.) 

1684 R. H. School Recreat. 46 Llandle your Charger, 
Gripe fast your [andilier or Charger, hold it even with the 
Muzzle. /déd. 48 Mlandle your S/usket step forward, and 
lay your Right-hand on the Muzzle, 1844 Negul. § Ord, 
Army 265 Yo all other Officers they [sentinels] are to carry 
or handle their Arnis. 1853 SrocqueLcer A/ilit. Lucyel., 
Mandle Arms! .. by which the soldier is directed to bring 
his right hand hriskly up to tbe muzzle of his firelock, with 
his fingers bent inwards. 

c. Janning. (See quot., and HANDLER 3.) 

1875 Ure's Dict, Arts 11 83 s.v. Leather, The hides.. 
are handled, at first several ines a day; that is, they are 
drawn out of the pits, or moved up and down in the liquor. 

3. Tomanage,conduct, direct, contrul: (@)a thing, 
animal, or person; +(4:a matter, course ol action, 
etc. (sometimes=carry out, perform, transact). 

1523 Fitzners. //usbh. § 68 Yet at manye tymes they 
(mares]  maye drawe well, if tbey be well handled. 
1548 Hatt Chrou., Rieh, 11, 11b, While tbese thynges 
were thus handeled and ordred in Englande. 1582 N. 
LicneFieto tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Lid. \xi. 1256, The 
skirmish was valiantly handled. 1598 Barret keer, 
iVarres ww. i. 93 Most of his actions are to be handled in 
the face and view of tbe enemie. 1669 Sturmy A/ariner's 
Mag.t.17 Thus you see the Ship handled in fair weather 
and foul. 1679-1714 Burner //ist. Ref. an. 1529 (R.' [To] 
see with what moderation as well as justice the matter was 
handled. 1874 Wuyte Mecvitte Unele ¥.:Yauchn.) 11. 
ii. 3 A smarter officer never handled a regiment. 1891 Law 
Limes XC. 463/2 Adepts in marshalling facts and haud- 
ling witnesses. 

+b. vefl. To conduct oneself, behave. Ods. 

1540 Hynxor tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom. (1592) A vij, So 
you have handled your selfe in all the order and course of 
your life. 1548 Uvait Erasm. Par. Pref. 18. 1869 E Pra- 
cock Two Deaths in Once a Week 27 Mar.230 And one with 
cruel, hitter words, Handleth berself rigbt scornfully. 
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4. To use, do something with; to make due 


use of. 

[c 1394 P. Pl. Crede 108 We hondlen no money, but mene- 
lich fan 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 3 Vhe devill desiers 
no better sport then to see light heads handle their beels. 
1796 Grose Dict. Vlg. Tongue s.v., To know how to 
handle one’s fists; to be skilful in the art of boxing. 
1842 Tennyson Walking to Mail 16 He lost the sense that 
handles daily life. 1860 Ruskin in A. Ritchie Rec. Tenny- 
son, etc. 29 Sept. (1892) 137 It struck me. .that you depended 
too much on blending and too little on handling colour. 

II. To deal with, treat. 

5. To deal with, operate upon, do something to ; 
to treat. 

1542 Boorpe Dyetary xi. (1870) 260 It wyll make good 
drynke or euyl; every tbinge as it is handled. 1630 A. 
Johnson's Kingd. & Commw. 53 With the French, lesse 
[meat]. but well handled. 1665 Hooke Microgr. Pref, 
Dij, So vast is the variety of Objects ..so many different 
wayes there are of handling them. @1774 Pearce Serv, 
Iii, xv. (R.), [He) fears to expose a good cause by his 
method of handling it. 1828 Scotr /. A/. Perth vii, You 
would he as much afraid of handling this matter, as if it 
were glowing iron. 1879 Athenzum 8 Nov. 603/3 The 
most difficult of all musical forms to handle successfully. 

b. To deal with, treat, ‘serve ’, ‘use’ (in a speci- 
fied way); to act in some specified way towards. 
arzzz5 Juliana 46 Me seli meiden hu derstu nu hondlin 
me ant halden me swa hardeliche, a@1300 Cursor Af, 19206 
Quen pai to beir breper bare Had tald hu pai handeld war. 
¢ 1400 Gamelyn 10 Deth was comyn him to & handlid him 
fulsore. 1535 CoverpDALe /’rov. xxiv. 29, 1 wil handle hiin, 
euen as he hath dealte with me. rss5 Even Decades 33 
The miserable Ilande men whom they handeled moste 
cruelly, 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett, tvel. 111) 163 
J.ucan; wbom Scaliger hath handled so hardly. 1705, 
Bosman Guinea 26 Men whose good Name and Reputation 
1 shall always handle very tenderly. 1861 Tutvocu Eng. 
Purtt. iv. 417 He was handled twenty times worse than he 
had been before. 1894 R. Bripces feast of Bacchus 1, 405 
Handle him kindly. 
+b. intr. To ‘deal’, act (in a specificd way). 

1535 CovernaLe /’s. cxviii[i}. 78 Let the proude be con- 
founded, which handle so falsly agaynst me. 1581 MARBECK 
Bk, of Notes 616 They handle topether with good faith. 

6. To deal with or treat in speech or writing; to 
treat of, discuss ; + formerly sometimes = to confer 
about, discuss in a deliberative assemblv. 

croso Byrhiferth's Handboc in Anglia (1883) V111. 
304/24 Pa bing be we nu handledon. 1303 R. Bruxne 
Mandl. Synne 94 For bys skyle hyt may be seyde ‘ Handlyng 
synne’, 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 30 The cause was handled 
and ytreated bitwene the forsaid primates. 1551 ‘I’, WILSON 
Logike (1580) 41 The Preacher handeled his matter learnedly. 
1621 Exsinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 126 To discusse 
the matter of oathe.. which is appoynted to be handled that 
daye. 1641 WiLxins Afath. Weaeick ii. (1648) 12 Astronomy 
handles the quantity of heavenly motions. 1725 Watts Logic 
ty, li. § 6 The very same theme may be handled. .in several 
different methods. 1868 Nettiesuir Ess. Brownin 
Introd. 1, I could not within reasonable limits handle a 
criticism and interpretation. 

+ b. utr. or adso/. Vo treat, discourse, confer. 

3596 Datrypce tr. Leslie's L/ist. Scot. x. 378 ‘Wha hanelit 
anent the Mariage of the Quene. 1658 A. Fox Warts’ Sure. 
n. xxvi, 177 In the Chapter which handleth of exiccated 
Members. 1673 Woop Life 12 Oct., They finding that 1 had 
handled upon that point, Peers altered it. 

7. To treat artistically; to portray or represent 
(in a particular style). 

1553 Even Treat. Newe [nd. (Arb.) 17 A deuyll made of 
copper, and that so workemanly handeled that he semeth 
like flaming fire. 1603 Drayron Bar. IWars v1. xliii, The 
story of his fortunes past In lively pictures neatly handled 
was, 1850 Leitcn Aliller’s Anc. Art § 204. 193 ‘he 
countenance is alway's handledina less spirited manner. 1860 
Kinostey A/isc. 11. 77 Our painting is only good when it 
handles landscapes and animals. 

8. To have in hand or pass through one’s hands 
in the way of business ; to trade or deal in; to buy 
and sell. U.S, 

1888 C. D. Warner in Harper's Mag. Apr. 776/1 It does 
not pay to ‘handle’ books, or to keep the nin of new publi- 
cations. 1889 Padf Afall G. 13 Feb. 3/1 Large jobbing houses 
who handle all the new and standard publications in consider- 
able numbers tosupply small dealers. 1897 Glasgow /Icr. 12 
Feb, 7/2 Export houses which handle steel rails. 

Hence Handlable, -eable (hz‘ndlib'l), + Ha:n- 
dlesome (ods.), adjs., capable of being handled. 

1611 Cotcr., Afaniadble, tractable, wieldable, handleable. 
1674 N. Fairrax Buch & Sedu, 47 All feelers numb, nothing 
handlesom. 1893 #re/d 25 Feb. 297/1 She [a boat} must be 
handleable by one man in all ways and weathers. 

Handle, v.2_ [f. Hanpie sé.) trans. To fur- 
nish with a handle ; to affix the handle to. 

_ 1600 T. Masuam in //akluyt's Voy. 111. 695 Wee were 
informed, that their howes were handled with golde. 170% 
C. Wottey Jral. in N. York (1860) 52 With a flint, handled 
the Indian way. 1888 Bet Later Age of Stone 36 You may 
now ask how these implements were handled. 

Handled (he'nd'ld),@. [f. Hanpue sd, and v.2 

+ -ED.]  Fumished with or having a handle: 
esp. with defining word, as long-handled, ivory- 
handled, Used in Heraldry when the handle of 
a tool or weapon is figured of a different tincture 
from the blade, as ‘a sickle or, handled gules’. 

1785 Cowper Let. 24 Dec., It ..is hinged, handled, and 
mounted with silver. 1836 IT. Hook G. Gurney 1. 6 Smart- 
handled knives. 1888 BEL. Later Age of Stone 19 The 
modern aborigines of Australia usedaggers formed of handled 
flakes. 1889 Pad! Mall G. 31 July s/2 As for the ‘ handled’ 
ae ; eo produces four Duchesses [etc,]. 

OL. V, 
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Handled, var. of ANLETH (ON. andli?), Obs., 
countenance. 

erzso in Pol. Rel. § L. Pocms 214 Bleye was his fair 
handled (wv. 7. neb]. 

Handler (he ndlar. [f. HanpLe v.+-ER}.] 

1. One who handles (in /7t. and fig. senses: sec 
HANDLE v.)). In Football, One who plays ‘Rugby’. 

3398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vi. xiii. (1495) 320 
Chaungers handlers of syluer, 1540 CoverDALE Con/xt. 
Standish Wks, (Parker Soc.) 11. 429 An unreverent bandler 
of God’s word. 1607 TorseL. Fours. Beasts (1658) 177 
A cunning Archer or handler of a Gun. 1663 Biair Auto- 
biog. ii. (1848) 25 Outgivings to traders and handlers in this 
Kingdom, 1889 Pall Mall G. 16 Mar. 3/1 The rough play 
which has prevailed this winter, both among the dribblers 
and the handlers. 

b. Something that has a specified feel when 
handled; ef. Hanpie v.! 1b. 

1848 Jrul. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. 11. 444 They..are often bad 
handlers, and slow feeders. 

2. spec. A man who holds and scts on a dog or 
a game-cock in a fight or contest. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 996 The..dogs darted at the 
lion, amid the horrid din of the cries of their handlers. 
1828 Mariy Life Planter Jamaica (ed. 2) 320 In the 
temporary cock-pit .. The handlers made their appearance. 
%897 Field 6 Fel. 168/: Each hound has a handler. They 
work the dogs in front of the judges. 

3. Tanning. A pit containing a weak tannin 
infusion, in which the hides are ‘handled’: sce 
I{ANDLE v1 2 ¢. 

1777 Macsripr in Phil. Trans. LXVII11. 115 The leather 
is ready for the ooze, and at first is thrown into smaller 
holes, which are termed handlers. 1879 Cassed/’s Techn. 
Educ. v. 311 The pits containing the weakest solutions are 
called ‘ handlers’. 

4. [f. Haxpie v2] A workman who fastens the 
handles to vessels, tools, etc. ; a hafter. 

1598 Fiorio, Manicatore .. a sleeuer, a hafter, a handler. 
3881 Porcelain Works, Worcester 21 ‘Vhe turner .. having 
completed the form of the cup it is passed to the Handler. 

Handles, var. ANDLEsS, Sc. Ods., breathless. 

Handless (hz-ndlés), a. [f. Hann sd.1 +-LEss.] 

1. Without hands; deprived of hands. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 173/2 Handles, mancus, mancatus. 
588 Suaks, 77t. A. m1. i, 67 What accursed hand Hath 
made thee handlesse in thy Fathers sight? 1607 Day 7rav. 
Eng. Bro.(1881) 87 For which thou shalt go handless to thy 
graue. 1867 Swinsurne in Fortn. Rev. Oct. 428 There is 
no such thing as a dumb poet or a handless painter. 


2. fig. Not doing, or not able to do, anything | 


with the hands ; incapable or incompctent with the 
hands, or in action. Oés. exc. dia/. 

1413 Pilger, Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxxii. 81 Wherfor is he 
gach handeles, for he hath full power to helpen and 
comforten all. ¢1586 C’trss Pemproke /’s. cxxvi, ii, The 
mighty handlesse grew as men that slumbered. a 1658 
J. Duruam £xfos. Kev. vii. (1680) 34 Believers have not 
a handlesse Mediator. 1854 (’hemie A/illar 28 Youare truly 
a poor handless thing, 1897 Barrie Margarct Ogilvy 128 
He is most terribly handless. 

Ha‘nd-line. 

1. A line to be worked or drawn by hand ; esf. 
a fishing line worked without a rod. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. m. (1677) 20 Fasten your 
Hand.-lines or drawing Cords, which must be at the least 
a dozen, a fathom long. 1766 Pennant Zool, (1776) 1. 343 
(Jod.) The same rapidity of tide prevents their using hand- 
lines. 1895 Oracle Encycl, 11. 105 The fishery is carried 
on by hand-lines the hait being cuttlefishes, shell-fishes, etc. 

2. Naut. ‘A line bent to the hand-lead, measured 
at certain intervals with what are called marks and 
deeps {vom 2and 3 fathomsto 20’(Saz/or's lVord-bh.). 

1897 Mary Kincstey 1’, Africa 415 We want a hand-line 
for soundings. 

Hence Ha‘nd-liner, one who usesa hand-line for 
fishing. Hand-lining 74/. sé., fishing with a hand- 
linc. 

3887 Marg. Lorne in Forts, Rev. Mar. 464 A fleet engaged 
wholly in handlining and trawling. 


Handling (hendlin), vé/. 56. [f. Hanniez.! 
and2+-1ne!.] I. The action of the vb. IlaAnDieE. 

1. The action of touching, feeling, or grasping 
with the hand ; management with the hand, wield- 
ing, manipulation; laying hands on; treatment in 
which the hands are effectively (or roughly) used. 

¢1ooo fELrric Hom. 11. 182 At dam cristenan menn.. 
Sone de se eadiza Benedictus na handlunge. .fram his hen- 
dum alysde. @1225 Ancr. X. 60 Mid sweorde of deadliche 
hondlunge. 1398 ‘PREvisa Barth. De P. R. i. xxiii. (1495) 
71 Ina stronge man and flesshly the pulse is gropyd and 
knowe wyth stronge and harde handlyng. 1512 in Wilhs 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 608 Made and set vpp after 
the best handlyng and fourme of good workmanship. 1669 
Pepys Diary 19 May, To perform what was commanded, in 
the handling of their arms. 1795 Gentl. Afag. July 581/2 
Irony, like Satire, is one of those edged tools which require 
careful handling. 186: Hucues Som Brown at Ox/. ix. 
(1889) 76 There might he some reason in the rough handling 
he had got, . jf . 

b. Quality perceived by feeling with the hand. 

1881 J. P. SHetpon Dairy arming 8/1 Fat soon accumu- 
lates..and forms the ‘ quality’ or ‘handling’ which indicates 
the extent to which she [a cow] may be considered fit for 
the butcher. ; : 

2 jg. Dealing with a thing or person; treat- 
ment ; management. 

1530 ParsGr. 229/1 Handelyng, entreating, ¢vaictement, 
1538 Starkey England 1,1, 21 Apply your selfe to the handel- 
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yng of the materys of the commyn wele. 1632 Litucow 
Trav, 1.66 The Venetians, Ragusans, and Marseilliansbave 
great handling witb them. 1776 JoHNSoN 28 Mar. in Boswell, 
A woman of fortune being used to the handling of money, 
spends it judiciously. 1886 J.R. Rees Pleas. Book-Worm ii. 
37 De Quincey, with his marvellous handling of English 
prose. 

3. Artistic manipulation: cf. HANDLE v,1 io 

1771 Sin J. Reyxotps Disc. iv. (1876) 360 What the 
painters call handling; that is, a lightness of pencil that 
implies great practice, and gives the appearance of being 
done with ease. 1840 Tuackeray Crit. Rev. Wks, 1886 
XXII. 147 A miniature. .remarkable for its brilliancy of 
colour and charming freedom of handling. 1859 GuULLicK 
& Times /’aint, 231 Handling is that part of the mechanical 
‘execution ’ or manipulation of a picture which exbibits the 
pencilling or play of the brush. 

4. [f. HanpLe v2) The action or process of put- 
ting on the handles of vessels, etc. 

1764 V. GREEN Surv. Worcester 232 Part of the business 
called handling and spouting, i. e. putting the hand to cups. 

5. allrib. 

1866 Gro. Exior F. //olt 11. xxix. 211 If they were not 
touched in the right handling-place. 1882 Jams Paton 
in Encycl, Brit, X1V.384/2 After colouring, the hides pass 
on tothe handlers or handling pits. 1895 Daly News 27 
Nov. 5/3 Under Rugby Union rules..a determined effort 
is being made to revive the interest in the handling game 
[Rugby Union Football]. 

If. +6. A handle. Ods. 

c1450 Loneiicn Grail xxviii. 275 Thus the lettres of the 
handelyng spak. 1460 Capcrave Chron. 117 The swerd .. 
in tbe handelyng thereof was closed on of thoo 111 nayles 
that were in Cristis handis and feet. ¢ 1500 A/e/usine xix. 
65 They were as grete as the handlyng of a fan. 

+ Ha‘ndlings, adv. Obs. [In OE. handlinga 
adv.; in ME. with adverbial gen.: see -LING, 
-LInGs.] Hand-to-hand, at close quarters. 

¢ x000 AELiRyc /Zom. 1. 386 pat he handlinga znigne man 
acwealde. | 41300 Cursor AL. 3933 Sammen handlinges 
wristeld pai. 

Hand-list, 5d. (Cf. havzdt-d00k] A list of 
books, etc. in a form handy for reference. 

1859 Hattiwett (¢i¢/c) A brief hand-list of books, .illustra- 
tive of..Shakespeare. 1893 Edin. Even. Disp, 22 Apr. 2/3 
To provide a band-list for this library, 

Hence Handlist v. /vazs., to enter (books, etc.) 
in such a list. 

1888 Nicuotson Bodleian Library in 1882-7 445 The 
Librarian also commenced .. handlisting the considerable 
accumulations of inscribed fragments of papyrus. 1897 — 
Oxf, Univ. Gaz. 18 May 509/1 [He] handlisted the entire 
collection of Mr. Hallam’s MSS., consisting of 144 vols. 


+ Ha-ndlock,. Os. [See Lock sé.] A shackle 
for the hands; a manacle, a handcuff. 

1532 Sf. Papers Hen. V111,11. 158 The malefactour wished 
that he had the King in the ende of a hand lokk, and the 
Deputie in the other ende. 1600 Haktuvr Voy (1810) III. 
313 Who should also have kept me companie in a handlocke 
with the rest. 1633 Tl. Starrorp Pac. //tb. 1, ii, (1810) 35 
Vhe White Knight, and his sonne in law.. Whom in hand- 
lockes he carried away with him. 

Ha‘ndlock, v. [f. prec. sb.; cf. also Lock v.] 
trans. Yo handcuff. Also fvasf. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1586 J. Hooker Giradd, Irel, in Hotinshed 11. 21/2 The 
king. commanded him to be handlocked and fettered, with 
an other prisoner, 1826 Scott Hoodst. xxxvi, Still holding 
his..friend’s arm enclosed and hand-locked in his. 1829 
H. Murray W. Amer. 1. iy. 197 The son was still kept 
handlocked. 

Ha‘nd-loom. A weaver’s loom worked by 
hand as distinguished from a power-loom. 

1833 Sir 1). Barry Factory Comm, Rep. App. A. 3. 42 
Thinks her daughter's health rather better than when at the 
handloom. 1843 Penny Cycl. XX VII. 182/2 If [the weaver] 
clings to the hand-loom, his condition will become worse 
from day to day. ; 

b. cllipt. in pl. for handloom linens. 

1890 Darly News 10 Mar, 2/7 Flax and Linens.—Belfast.. 
In brown power loom linens the demand continues very 
languid. . Handlooms are unchanged. 

@. attrib. and Comb. 

1833 Sir D. Barry Factory Comm, Rep. App. A. 3. 43 
note, The power-loom dressers have been all hand-loom 
weavers. 1837 Penny Cycl. V111. 99/2 Hand-loom weaving 
is altogether a domestic manufacture. 1893 Daily News 
27 Apr. 7/3 Drills and handloom goods dull. 

+ Ha'ndly, z. Ods. [f. Hanp sd, +-1yv 1.] Used 
by the hands; manual; mechanical. ; 

1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 129 Yo remeue a hoon wip 
handely (475. 8, handly} instrumentis. /did. go Remeu- 
ynge of pe boon wip handliche instrumentis. 

Ha‘nd-made, 2. Made by hand. Formerly 
distinguished from the work of nature (=artificial), 
now usually from that of machinery. ; 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 51t_ A hand-made strait 
of Sea water. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 209/2 Hand-made 
paper is now commonly marked with the name of the 
maker, and the date of the year when it was made. 1879 
Lussock Scr. Lect, v. 156 Hand-made pottery is abundant. 

Handmaid (he‘ndmé'd), sd. [f. Hanp sd. + 
Map. Cf. OE. handpegn personal attendant or 
servant, also the ME. phrase ‘ to serve any one to 
hand’, Hanp sd. 344, 56.] 

1. A female personal attendant or servant: 4. 
in literal sense. arch. : 

1382 Wrycuir Ps. cxxii[i]. 2 As the e3en of the hondmaide 
in the hondis of hir ladi. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.K.1. 
(1495) 7, 1 am the handmayde of the lorde. 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. V, 61 b, The goddesse of warre called Bellona 
.. hath these ,iij, handmaides ever of necessitie attendyng 


HAND-MAID. 


on her, blouse, fyre, and famine. 1613 Suaxs. //en. 1° ///, 
11. ili_ 72 Vouchsafe to speake iny thankes, and my obedience, 
As from a blushing Handmaid, to his Highnesse. 1806 
Surr Winter tu Lond. (ed, 3) 1.122 With Dinah, her sturdy 
handinaid, as her attendant. 1856 Mrs, Browntnc Aur. 
Leigh 1. $12 ‘Yo be the handmaid of a lawful spouse. 

b. fg. (in common use). 

1g92 Davies Jmnmort, Soul v. vi, Ay God's Handmaid, 
Nature, doth create Bodies. 1979 WesLry Collect. Hymns 
Pref. 5 Poetry..keeps its place as the handmaid of Piety. 
1875 Stusss Const. (isé. LIL. xai. 533 Heraldry became a 
handmaid of chivalry. 

+c. A vessel employed to attend upon a larger 
one; a tender. Ods. 

1599 Ilakteye ley, IL. a. 12: Vnto which 4 ships [under 
Sir Francis Drake] two of her pinasses were appointed as 
hand-maids. 

2. A moth (also Jandmatd moth, Datana mint: 
Stra, of the family Bombycidw. 

1869 Newman Brit. .Voths 473 The Wandmaid (Nacla 


Ancilla). 
3. attrib. and Comb. Also handmaid-like adj. 


1629 Mitton Christ's Nat. 232 Her sleeping Lord with 
handmaid lamp attending. 1725 Pore Odyss. xxu. 459 Full 
fifty of the handmaid train. 1814 Mrs. J. West 214. de 
Lacy 1. 61 With handmaid-like humility of judgnicnt. 
1855 Tennyson nid 400 [ie] let his eye .. rest On tnid 
at her lowly handmaid-work. 

Hence + Handmaid v. nonce-zud. Obs. 

1655 utter //tst. Camb. Ep., Natural Philosophy, which 
should hand-maid it to Divinity. 

Ha'ndmai:den. [f. Hanpsd.+ Matern: see 
pree.] =Waxpmaip. a. (it. (archaic. 

a 1300 E. £. Psalter cxxii. 2 Als eghen of hand-maiden 
klene, In hende of hir levedy hene. 1382 Wyc ir Gex. xxi. 
10 Throw out this handinayden and the sone of hir. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 173/2 Au Ilandemayden, aédsa, ancilla, 1611 
Bip.e Luke i. 8 He hath regarded the lowe estate of his 
handmaiden. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 11. (1863) 353 
Who filled an equivocal post in the household, half hand- 
maiden and half companion. 1849 Macautay ‘ist. Eny. 1. 
330 During several generations. .the relation between divines 
and handmaidens was a theme for endless jest. 

@. 
. fig. 

1s8r Muicaster Posttions xli. (1887) 243 To haue the 
handmaiden sciences to attend vpon their mistres profes- 
sion. 1875 Jowett /’~la/o (ed. 2) 1V. 28 Health and teni- 
perance..are the handinaidens of virtue. 

So Handman dia/., manservant, serving-man. 

1754 J. Subspeare Jats tony (1766) 1. 245 Shie..went to 
Bed to the Handinan. a ; 

Ha'nd-mill. A grinding mill consisting of 
one millstone turned upon another by hand, a quern. 
Now, also, applied to a simple machine for grind- 
ing coffee, or the like, worked by hand-power. 

1563-87 Foxe A. 4 AV. (1596) 75/2 Quirinus the bishop of 
Scescanius having a handmill ued about his necke, was 
throwne headlong from the bridge into the flood. 1573 80 
Baret Ady. H 92 An Handmill: a querne. 1792 A. Vouxe 
Trav. France 536 Feudal tyranny in Bretagne, armed with 
the judicial power, has not blushed even in these tinies at 
breaking hand-mills. 1875 W. Mcfiwraitu Guide Wigtown- 
shire 43 A quern-stone, or upper half of an ancient hand-mill. 

Ha‘nd-mould. 

1, A small mould managed with the hand; e.g. 
one used in casting hand-made type. 

1399 Lancu. Rich. Redeles u. 155 He mellid so be matall 
with be hand-molde, That {pey] lost {of peir] lenies be leucst 
pat pey had. 1875 in Knicut Dict. Mech, P 

+ 2. An apparatus for holding the hands in cor- 
rect position in piaroforte-playing. Ods. 

1819 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) 1. 170, 1..presented my 
pianoforte hand-moulds to Messrs. .. Pleyel, which they 
approved and accepted for their manufactory. 

Hand of glory. [A transl. of F. marx de 
gloire, a deformation, by ‘ popular etymology’, 
of OF. wnandegloire, mandeglore, mandegore (Gode- 
froy), orig. wandragore mandrake. ] 

Originally applied, in I'rench, to a charm formed 
of the root of a mandrake; afterwards, in con-e- 
quence of the deformation of the word, applied to 
a charm made of the hand of an executed criminal : 
see quot. 1816 and context. 

1707 Curios. in Husb. §& Gard, 284 Mountebanks..make 
of it [mandrake] what we cail a Hand of Glory,.They 
.. make believe, that by using some little Ceremonies, the 
Silver they lay near it, will increase to double the Sum 
every Morning. 1787 Grose /rozvinc. Gloss. Superstitions 
73-5. 1816 Scorr Axntig. xvii, ‘De hand of glory..is 
hand cut off from a dead man, as has been hanged for 
inurther, and dried very nice in de shmoke of juniper wood * 
Jetc.]. 1840 Barnam /xgol. Leg. (title) The Hand of Glory. 

Hand-organ. A portable barrel-organ played 
by means of a crank turned with the hand. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 334 Hand-organs, and other 
mustcal inventions. 1892 G. S. Lavarp C. Av.ne i. 8 A 
hand-organ turned with might and main by the baby sister. 

Hand-organist, one who plays a hand-organ. 

1896 Howe ts Jon pr. § Exp. Tribul. Cheers. Giver w. 162 
Ought one to give money to a hand-organist? 

Hand over hand, adv. phr. (a.) Chiefly 
Naut.) With each hand brought successively over 
the other, as in climbing up or down a rope, or 
rapidly hauling at it. 

1736 Cooke in PAtl. Trans. XL. 380 A lusty young Man 
attempted to go down (hand over band, as the Workmen 
call it by means of a single Rope. 1769 Fatconrr Dict. 
Martne (1789), A/ain avant, the order to pull on a rope 
hand-over-hand. 1857 Hucues Yom Brows 1.iv, Up went 
Martin, hand over hand. 


| 


€6 


b. fig. With continuous advances; said of a 
vessel, etc. approaching or giving chase to another. 

3830 Marrvat Avug's Own xii, The frigate was within 
a mile of the lugger, and coming up with him hand over 
hand. 1890 Besant Armorel of Lyonesse 1. 38 The 
second boat .. came up hand over hand, rapidly overtaking 
the first boat. 

ce. alirt6. or adj. (with hyphens’. 

18sg M. ‘THomson Caienpore 86 (loppe) With mere 
hand-over-hand labour it was weartsome work. 1 
Letsure Hour June 2443/1 A final hand-over-hand climb. 

Hand over head, adv. phr. (a., sb.) Now 
vare or Obs. 

1, adv. phir. Precipitately, hastily, rashly, reck- 
lessly, without deliberation ; + indiscriminately. 

©1440 Bone Flor. 475 Vhan they faght hand ovyr hedd. 
1549 Latimer 72h Serm. bef. edu. VJ (Arb.) 185 So adict as 
to take hand ouer hed whatsceuer they say. 1600 HoiLanp 
Livy xxu. iil. 433 He would. .do all io hast, hand over head, 
without discretion. 1650-3 tr. //ales’ Dissert. de pace in 
Phenix (1708) 11. 369 Vhe ruder sort..shall hand-over-head 
follow the Authority of others. 1775 Mav. D Arbray 
Let. to Crisp 8 May in Early Diary, I don't urge you, 
hand over head, to Juve this man at all events. 1839 James 
Jouts XJ, VL. 250 A lavish guardian, wbho..spent the 
estate hand-over-head. ; ' 

2. altrib. or adj. (with - -). 
reckless; + indiscriminate. 

a 1693 Urgquurrt Raselais ui. xxiii. 193 In a hand-over- 
head Confusion. @ 1825 Forsv loc. /:. Anglia, IMand- 
over-hea-t, thonghtlessly extravagant, 1866 Le Faxu Ad/ 
tn Dark 1. xix. 156 They never think what they are doing, 
girls are so hand-over-head. 

+3. Phr. 7o play al hand over head, to act pre- 
cipitately or rashly; in quot. app. with allusion to 
climbing ‘cf. Hanp oven vanp>. Obs. 

1689 R. Hanvev 2. Perc. 2 Neuer will I... play at hand 
ouer head so high, but where | may feele sure fuoting. 

Ha‘nd-paper. ; ; 

1, A make ol paper having the figure of a hand in 
the water-mark. 

1855 Kk. Herring Paper 4 P. Vaking 79 An open hand 
with a star at the tep, which was in use as early as 1530, 
probably gave the name to what is still called hand aH 
1868 Urewer Dict, Phr. & Fab. Hand paper..so called 
from its water-mark..¢ *. 

2. Hand-made paper. 

Handpike: see Hlanpsrike. 

Ha‘nd-play. ach. Interchange of blows in 
a hand-to-hand encounter; an OE. phrase, revived 
by some modern writers. 

a1o0o Crdmon's Exod. 327 Weard handpleza. «1050 
OE, Chron, an. 1004 (1865) 138 vote, Pact hi na:fre wyrsan 
handplezan on Angel cynne ne xemitton, {1867 Frees 
Worm, Cong. 1. v. 350 They never met in all England with 
worse haudplay.] 1884 /’a// Mall G. 2 May (Cassell), 
Memorics of Scandinavian glee inthe hard hand-play of battle, 

Ha:nd-press. <A press worked by hand ; es. 
a printing-press so worked, as distinguished from 
one worked by steam or other power. Ilence 
Hand-pressman. 

1679 Duppett in R. Mansel .Varr. Pofpish Plot (1680) 54 
Mr. Willoughby did once ask him, if he could make a 
Hand-Press, in order to Printing. 1840 LARDNER Geom. 
191 With hand-presses .. two hundred and fifty copies were 
obtained per hour from the same types, which required the 
work and superintendence of two nen. 

Ha‘nd-rail. <A rail or 1ailing supported on 
balusters or uprights, as a guard or support to the 


hand at the edge of a platform, stairs, etc. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 54 The hand-rail of the 
halcony. 1865 Mrs. Wuitsey Gaywworthys ix. (1879) 92 
The shattered gig, thrown on its side, crashed up against 
the handrail of the bridge. 1892 J.C. Buomririp //ist. 
Heyford 46 A wooden staircase with a single handrail. — 

So Ha’ndrai ling, (a, the making of handrails ; 
(6) =HAypRalL, 

1823 P. Nicnorson Pract, Build. 204 The whole of the 
art of hand-railing depends on finding the section of a 
cylinder. a@ 1833 J. I. Ssitn Sk. for a Ratny Day (1845) 
63 It was only enclosed by a low and very old hand-railing. 
1888 Pal/ Mall G. 3 Oct. 2/1 Classes for..wood carving, 
etching, hand-railing and chasing and repoussé work. 

+ Hand-ruff. Os. [See Rurr.] 

1. A reff worn on the hand or wrist. 

1sgr Percivare $f. Dict., Polaymas, hose without feete, 
hand rufs. 

2. A game at cards. 

1611 Cotcr, Nouffe, hand-Ruffe, at Cards .. To play at 
hand-Ruffe. ¥ 

Hand running, adv. pir. 
Straight on; in continuous succession. 
LUNRNING. 

1828 Craven Dial s.v., ‘He did it seven times hand- 
running.” 1860 in Barttert Dict, Amer, 1877 VN. IW. 
Linc, Gloss. s.v., ‘There was six deaths from th’ fever 
hand-running.’ 1885 Howetts Silas Lapham (1891) II. 
7o Irene’s been up two nights hand running. 

+ Handsal, v. 0s. rare. In 3hondsal. [a. 
ON. handsala to make over by stipulation, f. Aand- 
sal bargain, f. hand hand + se/ja to hand over, make 
over.) ¢rans. To hand over. ; 

az22z5 Fuliana (Royal MS.)6 Ant 3ettede him his dohter, 
& wes sone ihondsald al hire unwilles. 

Harnd-sale. [f. Hanp sd. +Sak.] Sce quots. 
(In some uses a corruption or conjectural explana- 
tion of AUNCEL.) 

1607-1691 [see Auncet]. 


Precipitate, rash, 


dial, or collog. 
Cf. end- 


1767 BracksTOxE Comm, 11. | 


HANDSEL. 


448 (Seager) Anciently among all the northern nations shak- 
ing of hands was held necessary to bind the bargain: a 
custom which we still retain in many verbal contracts; 
a sale thus made was called handsale LE muluam 
manuum complextonem). 1888 Evwortuy Il’, Somerset 
Word-bk., Ilandsale weight, any article purchased by pois- 
ing it in the hand so as to judge of the weight without 
actual weighing, is called Aandsale weight. 


Ha‘nd-saw. <A saw managed by one hand. 

1411 Nottingham Kee. 1). 86, j hondsawe. 1497 .Vaval 
elec, Hen. VII (1896) 324 Also for an handesaw price vj!. 
1573-80 Banet «1%. 1 78 A hand sawe..one sefeliv, ou 
petite scie, 1596 Surxs. 1 (en. (1, un. iv. 187 My Buckler 
cut through and through, my Sword hackt like a Hand-saw, 
1664 Cotton Scarvon. Pref. (D., "Tis all the world to 
a handsaw but these barbarous Rascals would be so ill- 
manner’d as to laugh at us as confidently as we do at then. 
1798 Grevicce in tl, Trans. LXXXVIII. 413 A stone- 
cutter was sawing rock crystal with a hand-saw. 1867 
Savin Sutlor’s Word-bk , Hand-saw, the smallest of the 
saws used by shipwrights, and used by one hand. 

b. In the following, Aandsaw is generally explained as 
a corruption of heronshaw or herusci, dial. harusa, heron. 
{Other conjectures taking Aazwé in a different seuse from the 
bird have also been inade.) No other instances of the phrase, 
(except as quotations from Shakspere), have been found. 

1602 Suaks. //am. 1, ii. 367, | am but mad North, North- 
West: when the Winde is Southerly, I know a Ilawke froin 
a Handsaw. 

Handsbreadth: see 1]ANDBREADTH, 

Handsel, hansel (he:nds¢l, ha:ns¢l), sd. 
Forms: 3 handselne, (handsselle), 4 hancel, 5 
hanselle, 5-7 hansell, 6 hansselle, 6-7 hand- 
sell, 6- hansel, handsel. [The form corresponds 
to OE. handselceu glossed ‘ mancipatio’ (giving into 
the hands of another, or to ON. handsal, ‘giving 
of the hand, promise or bargain confirmed by join- 
ing or shaking hands’, also, in same sense, Aazuf- 
seid; ch OSw. handsal, Sw. handsol money, ete. 
handed over to any one, gratuity, ‘tip’. But 
though there are some quotations sense 2b) which 
may have the simple sense of ‘ gift’, the general 
notions of ‘oinen, gift to bring good Inck, luck- 
penny, auspicious inauguration or first use ’, which 
run through the English uses of the word, are not 
accounted for by the sense of these OF. and ON. 
words. Cf. however Da, Zandse/ ‘ handscl, earnest- 
money’, also Ger. hamdyeld, handgifl, handkauf, 
and esp. F. reine, OF. estreine, the senses of which 


ate exactly parallel to our 2, 3, 4. 

¢ 1080 J ‘oc. in Wr.-Walcker 449/29 Mancipatio, handselen.] 

tl. Lucky prognostic, omen, presage, augury ; 
token cr omen of good luck. Odés. 

C1200 Vices & Virtues 29 Sum oder dwel hie driued, 
and segged bat he nafde naht gode han(d)sselle de hiin pat 
sealde. ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom, 11 Warienge and handselne 
and time and hwate and fele swilche dencles craftes. 1303 
R. Brat sxe //andl. Synne 369 Of hancel y can no et also, 
Hyt ys nou3t to beleve barto.. For many hauyn glade hancel 
at be morw And to hem or euyn comp mochyl sorw. ¢ 1475 
Partenay 4285 Where the File shold haue ill hansell anon, 
1soo Ortus lt ocab., Strena est bona sors, Auglice hansell. 
1573 Twyne neid x, Ee ij, Eneas first the rusticke sort 
sets on For happy hansils sake fomen pugnz). 1579-80 
Nortn Plutarch Yo Rdr. (1676) Av b, Among the cries of 
good handsell [Amyot, cris “heureux presage) and the 
wishes of good Juck..one was; Happier be thou than 
Augustus. 1681 GLanvitt Sadducismus i. (1726) 305 He 
had it {a pewter dish} from Alice Duke for good Handsel for 
his Daughter, who had lately lain in. ; 

2. A gift or present (expressive of good wishes) 
at the beginning of a new year, or on entcring upon 
any new condition, situation, or circumstances, the 
donning of new clothes, etc.; originally, deemed 
to be auspicious, or to ensure good luck for the 
new year, etc. [=L. strena, F. dlrenue.] 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 66 Sypen riche forth runnen to 
reche honde-selle, 5e3ed jeres jiftes on hi3, selde hem bi 
hond. /6¢td. 491 This hanselle hatz Arthur of auenturus on 
fyrst, In gonge jer. 1375 Barsour Bruce v. 120 Sic hansell 
to the folk gaf he Riche in the first begynnyng, Newly at 
his ariwyng. 1gs00-z0 Dunpar Vew Mears Gift to King 
iii, God yiue the guid prosperitie..In hansell of this guid 
new 3eir. cxszoin ol. Rel. ¥ L. Poens 38 luellis pricious 
cane y non fynde .. To sende you..pis newe yeres morowe, 
Wher-for lucke and good hansselle My herte y sende you. 
¢1532 Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr.945 To geve the first 
hansel, estrinér. 1650 Futter /'sgah un. ix. 189 The 
Syrian Kings civilly tendered their service, to give it as 
good handsell to so good a work. 1723 Dr For Col. Jack 
(1840) 22 As it was the first time .. he took 14, 5s. from my 
part, and told me I should give him that for handsel. 1784 
Burns ’? There was a lad‘ ii, "Twas then a blast o" Janwar® 
win’ Blew hansel in on Robin. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Xes. 1. 
ix, Neighbour after neighbour gave thee as handsel, silver 
or copper coins. 1856 Lp. Cockaurn Alem. ii. 11874) 95 
About the New Year..every child had got its handsel, and 
every farthing of every handsel was spent there. 1883 
Longm, Mag. Apr. 656 It was the immemorial custom for 
servants to receive handsel or first gifts of the year on this day. 

+b. Gift, present, given on any occasion ; reward. 

1390 Gower Conf, 11. 373 If 1 might ought of love take, 
Such hansel have I nought forsake. 1399 Lanct. Aich. 
Redeles iv. 9t Some. .were be-hote hansell 1f bey helpe wold 
To be seruyd sekirly of fe same siluere, 1513 Dowcas 
/Encis 1X. x, 104 Sik bodword heir the twys takyn Troianis 
Sendis for hansell to Rutilianis, | } é 

+e. zrouically, A ‘dressing’ given or received. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vii. xvi, Anon with lytel myght 

he was leyd to the erthe, And as I trowe sayd sir Sagramore 


ye shal haue the same handsel that he hadde. 1583 Ricn 


HANDSEL. 


67 


Phylotus & Emetia (1835) 29 That your daughter should ' woman’s presence here with a fist about your eares. 1699 


bestowe suche hansell on her housband as she hath alreadie 
bestowedkvpon me. 


3. A first instalment of payment; earnest money; 
the first money taken by a trader in the morning, 
a luck-penny; anything given or taken as an omen, 
eamest, or pledge of what is to follow. 

[a1400 Sir Benes 3109 (MS. A.) Her_bow hauest liber 
haunsel, A worse be be-tide schel.) 1569 Gotoine Heminges 
Post. Ded. 4 Accept this Booke as a first hansell, 1571 
Campion @Zist. Jred. i. (1633) 60 Take this .. but for hansell, 
the gaine istocome. 1597 Hooker Eccé. Pol. v. lvi. § 11 The 
apostles terme it sometime..the pledge of our heauenl 
inheritance, sometime the hansell or earnest of that whic 
istocome. 1614 B. Jonson Sarth. Fair u. ii, Bring him 
a sixe penny bottle of Ale; they say, a fooles handsell is 
lucky. 1630 Massincer Renegudo1. iii, Nothing, sir—but 
pray Your worship to give me hansell. 1787 Grose Prev. 
Gloss. Superstitions 64 It is a common practice among the 
lower class of hucksters, pedlars, or dealers..on receiving 
the price of the first goods sold that day, which they call 
hansel, to spit on the inoney, as they term it, for good luck. 
1809 R. Lancrorp /utrod. Trade 132 Hansel, a small sun 
on account, confirming the agreeinent. 1851 MayHew Loud, 
Labour 1. 369 ‘ Who'll give me a handsel—who'll give me 
a handsel ?’ ; : 

4. The first use, experience, trial, proof, or speci- 
men of anything; first taste, foretastc, first fruits: 
often with the notion of its being auspicious of 


what is to follow. 

1573 Twysr sExeid xi. Ggiij, Here now remaine the 
spoiles, and hansell, of the hautie kinge [de rege superdo 
Primitiz) Mezentius loe here lies. 1589 GREENE J /enaphon 
«Arb.171 Had not Samela passed by. he should like inough 
haue had first handsell of our new Shepheards sheepehooke. 
1601 Hotranp Véiny Il. 504 But this Perillus was the first 
himselfe that gaue the Fansell to the engine of his own 
inuention. 1639 Horn & Ros. Gate Lang. Unl. \xi. § 655 
That a novice, or young beginner, which sets up a trade, 
may give a taste, hansell or tryall of his skill to the Masters 
of the Company. 1730 Fierpinc Rafe upon Rafe i. iii, 
I have not seen one Prisoner brought in for a Rape this 
Fortnight, except your [lonour. I hope your handsel will 
be lucky. 1837 Locxuarr Scott Oct. an. 1818 Such was the 
handsel, for Scott protested against its being considered as 
the house heating of the new Abbotsford. 1868 ATKINSON 
Cleveland Gloss., Handset, haunset. .the first use of anything, 
from a shop to a new implenient, of whatever kind. 

5. atirib,and Comb, Handsel Monday, the first 
Monday of the year (usually according to Old Stylc), 
on which New Year's handsel is given. (.S¢.) 

rs8s Hicins tr. Funtns’ Nomenuclator 8 Vhe first bridall 
banket after the wedding daye: the good handzell feast. 
1788 Burnxs ‘/'U/ kiss thee yet’ ii, Young Kings upon 
their hansel throne, Are no sae blest as Lam, O! 1793 
Statist. Acc. Scotl, V. 66 Besides the stated fees, the inaster 
{of the parochial school) receives some small gratuity, 
generally 2d. or 3d. from each scholar on handsel Monday. 
1795 (bid. XV. 201 note, On the evening of Handsel 
Monday, as it is called..some of his neighbours came to 
make merry with him. 1815 Scort Guy A/. xxxii, Grizy 
has..maybe a bit compliment at Hansel Monanday. 1825 
Brockett .V C. Gloss., fhansel- Monday, the first Monday 
in the New Year, when it is customary to make children 
and servants a present. 


Handsel, v. [f. Hanpsen sé.] 

1. trans. ‘Yo give handsel to (a person); to pre- 
sent with, give, or offer, something auspicious at 
the commencement of the year or day, the beginning 
of an entcrprisc, etc.; to inaugurate the new year to 
(any one) with gifts, or the day to (a dealer) by 
being his first customer; to present with earnest- 
money or a luck-penny in auspication of an engage- 
ment or bargain. 

c1430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode ui, cxviii. (1869) 119 It [a horn} 
hath be maad euere sithe j was born. And of him | was 
hanselled («Ze di ye fu estrenée). 1483 Cath, Angé. 174/1 To 
Hanselle, strenare, arrare. 1530 PauscR. 578/2, 1 hansell 
one, | gyve him muney in a inornyng for suche wares as he 
selleth, ye estrene. 1583 Stocker /Zist. Civ. Warres Lowe 
C. 1. 153 Being in this sort hanseled with a newyeeres gift. 
1611 Cotcr., Estrener, to handsell, or bestow a New-yeares 
gift on. ¢ 1645 Howett Lefé. (1630) 11. Jan. 1641 She Vose, 
‘Then let ne somthing bring May hansell the New-Year to 
Charles my King. A/ed. Sc. When I was at school, the 
custoin of handselling the master on Handsel Monday still 
fluurished in Scotland. 

2. ‘Yo inaugurate with some cercmony or obscr- 
vance of an auspicious nature; to auspicate. 

1600-62 I. ‘I’. Grim the Collier 1t. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 
426 Let's in, and handsel our new mansion-house With 
& carousing round of Spanish wine. 1636 Fitz-Gerrray 
floly Transport. (1881) 189 Who com'’st from heauen to 
blisse the earth, To handsel with thy bloud thy blessed 
birth. 1645 Ruturrrorp Tryal & Tri. of Faith (1845) 207 
That they may handsel the new throne with acts of mercy. 
1651 MorGan Spi. Gentry ut. ix. 101 Romulus having 
hanselled it with his brother's blood made it an asylum for 
all cominers. Bu W. Hussar Narrative 1. (1865) 44 
Capt. Samuel Holioke handseled his Office with the 
Slaughter of four or five of the Enemy. 1746 Mrs. Detanxy 
Let. to Mrs. Dewes in Life & Corr. 437 Having ordered 
Mr. Langhorne to send in a little wine to your cellar at 
Welsbourne, by way of hanselling a new place. 1881 
Besant & Rick 10 Fears’ Tenant, ete. Sweet Nelly 1. 200 
I wanted to present her with something to hansel friendship. 

b. fig. (¢ronival). 

1583 Srocxer /ist. Civ. Warres Lowe Cou. s2 He was 
by and by hansled with a Pistoll, 1611 Srexp “ist. Gt, 
Brit. 1x. xxiv. 274 The Gallies were assayled by Sir John 
Winkefield, who with his small ships so hanselled their sides, 
as they were forced to creepe by the Shore. 1632 Brome 
Court Beegar u. i. Wks, 1873 I. zoo Take heede I begin 
not now, and handsell your Ladies house. .and your gentle: 
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Farqunar Constant Couple i. v, Vil hansel his woman's 
clothes for him ! 

3. To inaugurate the use of ; to use for the first 
time ; to be the first to test, try, prove, taste. 

1605 CuapMan, etc. Eastward Ho wu, i, My lady .. is so 
ravished with desire to hansel her new coach. (1612 ‘I’. 
Tavytor Comm. Titus i. 8 Haman shall hansell his owne 
gallowes. 1746 Tom Thumb’s Trav. Eng. & Wales 104 
The Earl of Morton, who erected the Scotch Maiden, was 
himself the first who hansell’d it. 284: Brewster J/art. 
Se. m1. ili. (1856) 202 However, we hansclled your cup. 1873 
I. Haup Afod. Eng. ii. 353 No expression was ever yet used 
which some one had not to hundsel. 1892 Dosson 18¢/ C. 
Vignettes 34 Joseph Warton had handselled them (Spence’s 
unpublished * Anecdotes ’} for his ‘ Essay on Pope.’ 

{fence Handselling w4/. sd, 

1885 Brack Inte Heather iii, A more substantial hand- 
selling of good luck. 

Hand-seller, handseller. [f Hanp sé. 
+ SELL v.: app. not from handse?.] @. An itinerant 
auctioneer, who sells by ‘ Dutch auction’; a ‘cheap 
Jack’. b. A street-dealer who carries his stock- 


in trade in a basket, tray, or the like. 

1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour 1. 328 In the provinces, and 
in Scotland, there may be 100 ‘cheap Johns’, or, as they 
term themselves, ‘Han-sellers’. /é/d. 354 The sellers of 
tins, who carry them under their arms, or in any way.. 
apart from the use of a vehicle, are known as Aamd-sellers. 
The word Aand-sellvr is construed by the street-traders as 
meaning literally Zand sedler, that is to say, a sedécr of things 
held or carried in the hamd, 1865 Daily Tel. 21 Dec. 5/2 
A glib *hand-seller’..mounted on his rostrum, dilates upon 
the contents of the volumes which he has to sell. 1879 Avra 
6 Dec., Wanted, One First-class Handseller and Planksman. 
Apply to Mr. ‘I’, H_, Auction Vans, Chipping-Norton, 

So Hand-selling. 

1851 Mayuew Lol, Lubour 1. 329 Sometimes its a better 
game than ‘ han-selling’. 1899 ‘I. Dixon in W, B, Scott 
Autobiog. Notes U1. 267-8 ‘here is a plan of dealing in 
books called hand-selling, which is selling by a kind of 
auction, ‘The upset price..is gradually reduced, till some- 
body takes it. : 

+ Handsenyie. Ods. Also and-. 
of ENstGyx, in various senses. 

1572 /Hist. Fas. VI (1825) 139 Capten James Bruce.. Johne 
Robesoun, in Braydwodside, his andsenyé. «1575 Diurn. 
Occurr, (Bannatyne) 330 Handsenyie of Scotland..wes set 
on the castell heid of dinburgh. 1591 R. Bruce Edeven 
Serm. P viija (Jam.1, He gaue them handseinyeis of his 
visible presence, as was the tabernacle, the ark. a 1605 
Montcomerte eres lix. 8 Funerall mark and handsengie. 

+ Ha ndservant. Ods. [Cf handmatd.] A 
servant attending upon onc; an attendant. 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 443 The devil, 
and his handservant the world. 

Handshake. A shake of the hand: cf. next. 

1873 Tristram J/owd xviii. 344, I gave him a hearty hand- 
state. 1878 rowninc Poets Crofsic 130 Let me return 
your handshake! : 

Hand-shaking. Shaking of hands in grect- 
ing or leave-taking. 

1805 Worpsw. MVaygoner mt. 45 What tears of rapture, 
what vow-making, Profound entreaties, and hand-shaking ! 
1859 Gro. Ettot A. Sede 50 That pleasant confusion of 
laughing interjections, and hand-shakings, and ‘ How are 
you's’, 1883 Brack Shandon Bells xxx, ‘here was much 

and-shaking on the steps of the Abercorn Club. 

+t Ha'ndsmooth, a. and adv. Obs. exc. dial, 

A. adj. Level or flat as if smovthed with the 
hand; smooth to the hand. 

1530 Patscr. 452/2, 1 beate downe to the grounde, or I 
hbeate down hande smothe, ye arrase. ‘This castell was 
beate downe hande sinothe with ordonaunce. 1558 Mor- 
wynG Sex Gorton (1567) 6 ludas .. spedely set upun them, 
beat them downe handsmnoth. 1890 I’. Watson Death Sir 
F. Walsingham 233 Poems (Arb.) 163 O heards and tender 
flocks, o handsmooth plains. a 1603 ‘I. CartwriGut Con/ut. 
Rhem. N. T. (1618) 595 ‘This Epistle .. beateth it down as 
hand-smooth as it ao the sacrifices, 

b. fig. Flat, plat, unqualified. 

1612 W. Scrater Jinister's Portion Ep. Ded., Having no 

such evidence..to carry away so handsmooth a conclusion. 
adv, Flatly; downright; without check, 
interrtiption, or qualification. 

1600 Ap. Appot /.xf. Fonal soo He fretteth and chafeth 
hand-smooth with the Lord. 1610 Heatry St. dg. Citte 
of God 768 Vhis they avouch, hand-smooth. 1631 Celestina 
x1, 130 Shee .. will seaze hand-smooth on a whole drove of 
us at once, 1659 H. More /oumort. Sou? u, xvii. (1662) 137 
All things goe on hand-smooth for it, without any check or 
stop. 1682 Mrs. Benn City Heiress ui. i, Let 'em accuse 
me if they please, 1 come off hand-smooth with /eworamus. 
a 1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Hand-smooth, uninterruptedly, 
without obstacle ; also entirely. .‘ He ate it up handsmooth '. 

Handsome (h'n'sim), a. (adv... Forms: 5 
hondsom, 5-6handsum,s-8 handsom,6 hande- 
som(e, hansum, 6-7 hansom(e, 6- handsome. 
{Known only from rsthc., f. Hanp sd. + -SOME: 
cf, toothsome. Cf. early mod, (16th c.) Ger. Aand- 
sam, Ger. dial, and EFris. Aandsam, carly mod. 
Du. handsaem, Du. handsaam, all in sense 1.) 

+1. Easy to handle or manipulate, or to wield, 


deal with, or use in any way. Ods. 

¢ 1438 Forr. Portugal1301 Sir Torrent gaderid good cobled 
stonys, Good and handsom ffor the nonys. c¢ 1440 Promp, 
Parv. 225/2 Handsum, or esy to hond werke..(Pynson 
hansum), anrelis. C1450 LonevicuGralxiv.695 Lyghtere 
and more hondsom it was ‘Thanne his owen fax] 1552 
Ropinxson tr. JJore’s Utop. 11. (1895) 262 Both easy to be 
caried, and handsome to be moued. 1598 GreNEWEY 
Tactius’ Ann. u. iv. 37 Neither were the barbarous huge 


Se. form 


HANDSOME. 


targets, and long pikes so handsome, among trees and low 
shrubs, as darts and swords. 

+b. Handy, ready at hand, convenient, suitable. 
Obs. or dial. 


1530 Tixpate Prot, Lev. in Doct. Treat. (1848) 428 Be. 
ware of allegories; for there is not a more handsome or apt 
thing to beguile withal than an allegory. 1545 Raynorp 
Byrth Mankynde (1364) 93 b, Whiche of these partes shall 
seeme moste Commodious and handsome to take it out by. 
1577 B. Goose. Hereshach’s Hush. w. (1586) 183 b, Carry all 
your Coames into some handsonie place, where you ineane 
to make your Honie. 1577 S?. dug. A/anual Pref., Ashort 
and handsome abridgement of the chosen sayinges of the 
holy fathers. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxv. xxix. 571 Whatso- 
euer came next to their hands, and lay handsome for them, 
they rifled. 1678 Cupwortn /utell. Syst. 505 Aixacov quasi 
diaiov; the Letter Cappa, being only taken in for the more 
handsom pronunciation. 1807 Pike Sonrccs Alissess, (1810) 
7 On the west shore, there is a very handsome situation for 
a garrison, 1851 CarLyte Sterling i. iii. (1872) 184 A 
handsome shelter for the next two years. 

2. Of action, speech, etc.: Appropriate, apt, 
dexterous, clever, happy: in reference to language, 
sometiines implying gracefulness of style (cf. 3, 6). 
? Obs. exc. U.S. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § AS. (1596) 9'2 He wrote a sharpe and 
an handsome letter to Celestinus. 1642 Rocers Naaman 
239 An handsome sudden evasion. 1652-62 H FyLin Cosmoz7. 
1, (1682) 121 They fell upon this handsom project. 1690 
Lurrrece Brief Reé. (1857) 11. 106 Mr. Recorderina hand- 
some speech congratulated the King on his happy successe 
in Ireland. 14712 STEELE Sfeet. No. 455 ® 2 Close Reasoning, 
and handsome Argumentation. 1749 Firtpinc Joe Foncs 
xv. xi, He determined to quit her, if he could but find a 
handsome pretence. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. U1. 
83 ‘hey use the word ‘handsome’ much more extensively 
than we do: saying that Webster made a handsome speecli 
in the Senate. 

b. Of an agent: Apt, skilled, clever. Obs. exe. 
in U.S, of’as associated with other senses. 

1547 Sacespury Welsh Dict., Hylaw, handsome. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's [ust. 1. xx. (1634) 735 O handsome ex- 
positors! 1570 Levins AM/anif. 162/11 Handsome, scites. 
1574 Hettowes Gueuara’s fam. Ep. (1577) 83 Yuu would 
haue bene mure handsome to colour Cordouan skinnes, then 
to haue written processe. a@ 1631 Drayton J/von-Cal/(R.), 
If some handsome players would it take, It (sure) a pretty 
interlude would make. 18.. Presbyterian (Americanisms), 
A writer is styled ‘a very handsome author’, meaning a good 
and clever one,and quite irrespective of his appearance, which 
may be the reverse of comely. 1883 S/andarid 22 Feb. 3/7 
‘Lhe bitch was a most handsome winner when she killed. 

+3. Proper, fitting, scemly, becoming, decent. 

1597 Hooker Eced, /’ol. ve xxix. § 3 Came to Church in 
hansome holiday apparell. 1610 Barroucn J/eth. Physick 
¥. xvi. (1639) 304 Let all things be clean and handsome 
about him, 1624 Frercurr Axle a Wife in. i, Go get you 
handsom. 1664 in WAstlock’s Zootomia ‘Yo Author Aivb, 
Wit, Learning, and Variety of matter, put into a kandsom 
Dresse. 

4. Of fair size or amount; ‘decent’, fair, con- 


siderable, moderately large. Now zxusual. 

1577 B.Gooce Hercsbach's Hus6. u. (1586) 66b, So groweth 
it to a handsome height, meete tu shadowe hearhes. a 1649 
Winrurop Vew Eng. (1825) 1. 7 The wind at E, and by N, 
a handsome gale with fair weather. 1670 Narsorovcn 
Frud.in Ace. Sev. Late Voy... (1711) 31 Cut the Bodies in 
good handsome pieces. 1725 Braptey Kum. Dict. s.v. Age, 
‘Twu handsome Glasses of this Water may be drank every 
Morning fasting. ¢1730 Burt Lett. N. Scot? (1818) I. 164 
They export pretty handsome quantities of pickled salmon. 
1812 Brackenripcr Jrud. in Views Lontsiana (1814) 231 It 
continues a handsome width. 1851 Cariyte Sterding 3. iii. 
(1872) 14 The soil, everywhere of handsome depth. 

b. Of a sum of money, a fortunc, a gift, etc. : 
Considerable. Now (by association with 5) in 
stronger sense: Ample, generous, liberal, munifieent. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresback's Husé, 1. (1586) 1ob, I graunt 
I coulde make a good handsome gayne of them. 1660 F 
Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 270 Having..given him a 
handsome piece of inoney to unlock his secret. 1788 
Priestiey Lect. Hist, v. liti. 410 To get handsome fortunes 
Ly small profits, and large dealings. 1811 Sporting Mag. 
XXXVIIL. 210 Bya Zandsome price he meant a good price. 
1835 Marrvat Juc. Faithf xxxix, She has been told that 
he nas left you something handsome. 1855 THACKERAY 
Rose & Ring vii, King Valeroso also sent Sir Tomaso ..a 
handsome order for money. 1881 Datly Te? 28 Jan., His 
pay..very much handsomer than his brother Jack gets. 

ec. Humorously, of a reproof or punishment: 
Ample, strong, severe, ‘fine’. d 

19726 Ade. Capt. R. Boyle 131 And reproach’d me in a 
handsome Manner. 1796 Grose Dict. Viulg. Songue, Hand: 
some Reward, Vhis, in advertisements, means a_horse- 
whipping. 1824 Scott S¢, Revan’s xi, Finding the cow- 
hoy, with ashirt about him. .and treating him toa handsome 
drubbing. Ee ; 

5. Of conduct, etc.: Fitting, seemly, becoming; 
courteous, gracious, polite. Now in stronger sense, 
denoting a quality that evokes moral admiration 


(ef. sense 6): Generous, magnanimous. = 

1621 Fretcuer Pilgrim iv. ii, Was it fair play? did it 
appear to you handsome? 16973 S.C. Rules of Cruitity 56 
Because it is not so handsom to sit full in his face, it will be 
esteemed good Breeding, if he place himself ev profile or 
something side ways, 1693-4 Ginson in Leté. Lit. Alen 
(Cainden) 219 “Twill be handsome for me first to apply 
myself to the Provost, for fear it should otherwise be not 
well taken. 1782 Orix in J. J. Rogers Opie & IWhs. (1878) 
24, 1 was introduced to Sir Josh. who said many handsome 
things of me both to my face and behind my back. 1830 
J.H. Monk Bentley 115 Through this handsome conduct of 
the dean the dispute was amicably settled. 1863 Mrs. C. 
CuarKke Shas. Char. vi. 142 In the sequel, however, Ford 
does make a handsome atonement. ; 

=F) 
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b. spec. Of military exploits: Soldicrly, gallant, 
brave, admirable. Ods. or arch. 

1665 Maniuy Grotius’ Low C, Warres 293 Now wasa very 
lhandsom Sally made out of Coeverden. 1726 SneLvocke 
Voy. round World (1757) 454 [The] second lieutenant, who 
nmiade a handsom resistance. 1812 WELLINGTON Dis. 
4 Aug. in Bxaminer 31 Aug. 552/2, I enclose..{a] report of 
a very handsome affair with the enemy’s cavalry. 

6. llaving a fine form or figure (usually in con- 
junction with full size or statcliness) ; ‘beautiful with 
dignity’ (J. ‘fine’. (The prevailing current scnse.) 

1590 SPENSER /. Q. 11. iv. 3 A handsom stripling. 1601 
R. Jounson Avugd. & Commw. (1603) 69 Lhe streetes..more 
neate and handsome then those of Italy. 1604 Suaks. OfA. 
1v. ii. 37 This Lodouico is a proper man..A very handsoine 
nian, 1622 Witner A/tstr. Philar, Wks. (1633) 710 Who 
could dote on thing so common As meer outward handsome 
Woman? 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 17 
Voung Lords, very handsome, botb as to Face and Body. 
1717 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let, fo C'less Alar 10 Mar., 
She appeared to me handsomer than before. 1783 Cowper 
Lett, 10 Nov., 1 can look at..a handsome tree, every day of 
my life with new pleasure. 1841 James Brivand ii, He was 
one of the handsomest and most splendid Cavaliers of his 
day. 1849 — Woodmau ii, A large and handsome room, 
lined entirely with beautiful carved oak. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 281 New and vigorous 
shoots, producing much better and handsomier plants. 1855 
Tuackeray Rose 4 Ring xvii, She is very pretty, hut not 
so extraordinaridy handsome, 

B. adv. =HaxvsomEty (in various scnses). 
Now only in vulyar use, exc. in proverb //andsonte 


ts that handsome does. 

?a 1400 Aforte Arth, 2128 Thowe arte to hye by be halfe, 
T hete pe in trouthe ! ‘howe salle be handsoniere hye, with 
pe helpe of my Lorde! 1591 Proud. Raigne h. John 1611) 
53 This geere doth cotton hansome, That couctonsnesse so 
cunningly must pay the lechers ransome. 1597 SHAKs. 
2 Hen, IV, 1. iv. 303 Proue that euer I dresse my selfe 
handsome, till thy returne. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. H/.i, She 
would answer, ‘they are as Ifeaven made them— handsoine 
enough, if they be good enough; for handsome is that 
handsome does’, 1796 Grose Dict, Vulg. Tongue s.v., 
Handsome is that handsome does; a proverb frequently 
cited by ugly women. 1840 Dickens arn. Rudge i, Do 
you suppose Highway nen don’t dress handsomer than that? 

+ Handsome, v. Obs. [f. prec. adj.]  ¢rans. 
To make handsome (in various senses); to fit, 
adapt; to inake scemly or becoining, bring to a 
proper condition ‘also with #/); to beautify, adorn. 

15s5 W. Watreman Fardle Facions App. 324 Let the 
ploughe be handesomied for them also, acording to their 
sortes. 1593 Donne Sa/.i, Him. .all repute For his device, in 
handsoming a suit [of clothes]..to bave the best conceit. 
1600 SuRFLet Countrie Farme.. x. 48 He shall oucrlooke 
his warren to stoare it a new, and to handsome vp the 
earths, 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 42 Sone of the 
Planters that ineant to handsom their houses, were minded 
to send for gilt leather, and hang their rooms with that. 


Handsomeish (hensidmif), a. sorce-wd. [f. 
as prec. +-1SH.} Somewhat handsome. 

1754 Ricuarpson Grandson (1811) VI. 339 He is a fine, 
jolly, bearty, handsomeish man. 


Handsomely (he nsémli), adv. 
+-LY4.] Ina handsome manner. 

+1. Conveniently, handily, readily. Ods. 

1547-64 Bautpwin A/or. Philos. (ed. Palfr.) 77 Heany 
things shall little grieve him that can handsomely bear 
them. 1577 3. Gooce Hereshach's Husb. ww. (1586) 173 
If you can handsomely convey them, it is best to bring from 
the Sea, little Rockes with the Weedes and all uppon them. 
1653 Goppvarp Lef. 28 July in Avert. Keg. 11. 396, I finde 
that I cannot handsomely or indeed without great preiudice 
--come to'Oxford. 1669 SHapwett Royal Shepherdess ww. 
Wks. 1720 I. 280 If thou canst handsomely, do it, and he 
back early in the morning. 

+2. Fitly, appropriately, aptly. Ods. 

1553 1’. Witson A4eF. (1580) 6 Though he can handsomely 
sette them together. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's (ust. 1.202 
How much more fitly and more handesomely might these 
thinges be applied by way of allegorie. 1635-56 CowLey 
Davideis w. note 13, Vhe 20 years of the Arks abiding at 
Curiath-jearim will he handsomely made up. 1693 SaLmon 
Bates’ Dispens. 1.(1713) 606 Heterogenons Bodies, which can 
never handsomly mix together. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 13 
p 4 He says very handsomly..that le does not act for gain. 

+3. Skilfully, dexterously, cleverly. Ods. 

1551 Ropinson tr. Afore’s Utof. 1. (1895) 100 To handle 
the matter wyttelye and handesomelye for the purpose. 
1624 T. Scott 2ud Pt. Vox Pop. 57, | have known some 
under the cullour of selling Tohacco have carried Letters 
handsonily, privily in the hallsor roules. 1648 Gace Mest 
ind, 26 The cards were handsomely shuffled. 1655 FULLER 
Ch. Hist. 1.1. § 7 The Tesuite handsomely answers, That 
Peter was then probably from home. 


b, Carefully; without haste, gently, gradually. 


Now only aut. (Cf. CANNILY.) 

isso CoverDaLe Sfir. Perle xxii. (1588) 212 He hath a 
sure elie to the ster to rule that as handsomly and cunn- 
ingly as he can. 1570 Dee A/ath. Pref. 31 Poure in water, 
handsomly. 2658 RowLanp JJoufet's Theat. /us. 915 Lay 
it handsomely and as closely on as the sick can endure it. 
1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789\, Lower handsomely ! 
and lower cheerly ! are opposed to each other, the former 
being the order to lower gradually, and the latter to lower 
expeditiously. 1832 Marryat NV. Forster v, Ease off the 
niain sheet, handsomely my lad—not too much. 1867 SmytH 
Sailor's Word-bk., Handsomely, signifies steadily or leis- 
urely ; as ‘lower away handsomely’ when required to he 
done gradually and carefully. ‘The term ‘handsomely’ 
repeated, implies ‘have a care ; not so fast; tenderly’. 

4. With becoming or elegant action; in good 


style, neatly, elegantly. Now rare. 
1582 Munoay Lug. Rom. Life in Hart, Misc. (Malh.) 11. 


[f. as prec. 
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179 After they are risen, they fold vp theyr sheetes hand- 
somelie 1684 Bunyan /'¢/er. 1. 161 The girl was to he com- 
mended, for she answered the Musick hansomely. a1754 
Firi.vinG Journey 1. xxv, Instruct a child in the science of 
coming handsomely into a room. 1809 M. Cutter in Life 
Fruls. & Corr, (1888) Il. 341 Dr. Griffin preached a good 
sermon, handsomely delivered. 1870 Daily News 16 Apr., 
In the end, Kirkup threw his man handsomely. 

b. Ironically, in reference to reproof or punish- 
ment: Severely, ‘ finely’, ‘in fine style’. 

1553 I. Witson Ret. 2 Phavorinus the Philosophier did 
hit a yong inan over the thumLes very handsomely. 1628 
Sutrtev Witty Fair One, iiig You take pains to whip me 
so handsomely. 1716 Lavy M. W. Montacu Let. fo 
Ctess Mar 3 Aug., We were all Sunday night tossed very 
handsomely. 1838 Dickexs Nich. Nick. xxvii, The French- 
mun who cleaned you out so handsomely last night. 

5. In accordance with what ts becoming in con- 
duct; cotrtcously, graciously; decently; now in 
stronger sense, Generously, inagnanimously. 

1548 Uva krasu. Par, Luke vi. 74 That it maie please 
God handsoinly and fauourably to send the good aide of 
his spirite. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 21 He 
inaintained them handsomely, and near his person. 1708 N. 
Frowne Life Adz. Voy. (1773) 120 If I could handsomely 
have refrained going to the Iouce. 1827 J. W. Croker in 
Diary 18 Feb, The Duke spoke handsomely of Canning in 
all their personal intercourse. 1884 Alanch. Exam. 11 
June 4/7 It is admitted ., that in giving this pledge the 
Government have acted handsoinely. 

b. Liberally, generously, amply ; usually in re- 
ference to a payment or rift. 

1735 P. T. in Jope’s Lett. 1. Suppl. 20 If you'll pay the 
Paper and Print, and allow me handsomely for the Coes 
1778 JounSon in Mad. I)'Arblay Diary 26 Sept., * He must 
come down very handsomely with a settlement.” 1861 MI. 
Patrison Fss. (1885) I. 41 Edward... granted new privileges 
to the Hanse association, for which they were always ready 
to pay handsomely. 

6. So as to have a fine or pleasing aspect ; admir- 
ably, beautifully. 

1610 Suaks. Temp. v. i. 293 Goe Sirha, to my Cell .. trim 
it handsomely. 1657 R. Pain Barbadoes (1673) 14, 10 
Soldiers. .as proper men as I have seen, and as handsomely 
cloathed. 1 Gonpse, Fie. HW. axxi, He now therefore 
entered, handsomely drest in his 1egimentals, 1812 DRacKEN- 
RIDGE brews Louisiana (1814'130 A vast plain. . handsomely 
diversified with prairie and woodland. 


Handsomeness (hx nsimnés). [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] ‘The quality of being handsomc, 

+1. Conveniencc, handincss; fitness. Obs. 

1530 Paiscr. 229/1 Hansomnesse, aduenantcté. 1552 
Hv ort, Boke whyche for hansomenes may be caried in 
iourney. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 14 For handsomeness sake 
. it were good you hang the upper Glass upon a Nail. 

+2. Skill,dexterity,ability,clceverncss ; propriety, 
becomingness, decency. Obs. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions u. vi. 151 Teachinge 
them to ride, to shote. .with great diligence, and handsome- 
nes. 1611 Cotcr., /labileté .. readinesse, handsomenesse, 
dexteritie. 1656 Jeanes fudu. CArist 66 There may be 
decency or handsomnesse in the first usage of a thing. 

3. Graciousness, courtesy (ods.); magnanimity, 
liberality. 

a 1616 Beaus. & Fu iit without 31.1.1, He will not 
look with any handsomeness Upon a woinan. Jfod. We 
must admit the handsomeness of the reward. 

4, Secmliness or pleasantness of aspect, or (ods.) 
of style; elegance, neatness; beauty, comeliness ; 
in mod. use, beauty of a somewhat statcly kind. 

1598 Hakcuyt oy. I. 248 (R.) Townes and villages also, 
but built out of order, and with no hansomeness. a 1616 
Beaum. & Fu. Wrt without A1.1. i, A goodly woman; And 
to her handsomeness she bears her state, Reserved and 
great. 1687 Settte Keff. Dryden 75 Hansomeness in a 
man I have heard of .. hut never of Beauty before. 1827 
Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1873132 Handsomeness is the more 
animal excellence, beauty the more imaginative. 1892 E, 
Reeves Homeward Bound 195 Admiration of the pictur- 
esque handsomeness of the men. 

Handspike (he'ndjspaik), sd. Also 7 -spiek, 
-speck, 7-8 -speek, g-spec. [ad. carly mod.Du. 
handspaecke, mod.Du. handspaak, in same sense (f. 
spaak, MDu. spake polc, rod). In Eng. app. assimi- 
lated to SPIKE (or in quot. 1615 to prke).] 

1, A wooden bar, used as a lever or crow, chiefly 
on ship-board and in artillery-service. It is rounded 
at the one end by which it is held and square at 
the other, and usually shod with iron. 

1615 E.S. Britain's Buss in Arh. Garner III. 627 Two 
or three handpikes, ofash. 1626 Capt. Smitn Accid. Vag. 
Seamen 31 A gunners quadrant, a hand spike, a crow of 
iron, to mount a peece. 1648-78 Hexuam Dutch Dict., 
Handt-speecke, Bar, or Hand-Spiek. 1691 T. H[ave] Acc. 
New Invent. 119 Nautical Staticks, and Mechanicks, relat- 
ing to Pullies and Crows, Handspecks. 1696 Psituirs (ed. 
5), A Handsfeek, a Wooden Leaver, used in stead of a Crow 
of Iron to traverse the Ordnance [1706 (ed. Kersey), or to 
heave in a Windlass to weigh up the Anchor]. 1748 F, 
Smit Voy. Dise. 1.53 The Ice .. was cleared from the 
Head of the Ship with Handspikes. 1836 Marryat 
Midsh. Easy xiv, Jack knocked him down with a hand- 
spike. c1850 Kudzu. tie (Weale) 123 Haundsfec. 
1860-75 Ure's Dict. Arts (ed. 7) Il. 782 Handspike, a 
strong wooden har, used as a lever to move the windlass and 
capstan in heaving the anchor. 

2. Incorrectly for Sc. handspake, HANDSPOKE. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as handspike-end, -man, 
handspike-ring (Arézll/.), the thimble on the 
trail transom of a gun, for the handspike by which 


it is manceuvred. 
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1859 F. A. Grirettus Artil. Ma. (1862) 208 The assistant 
handspikemen will attend the compressors. 1883 STEVENSON 
Treas. fst. w. xx, Pretty handy with a handspike-gnd. 

Ha'ndspike,v. [f. prec.sb.] ‘rans. To move 
or strike with a handspike. 

1776 in flarfer’s Mag. Sept. (1883) 547/2 In the act of 
land-spiking up the Canon into the embrasure. 1837 
Marrvat Dog frend vi, He never would have handspiked ee. 

Ha-ndspoke. In Sc. -spake, -spaik, -spike. 
[See Seokr.] A spoke or bar of wood carried in 
the hand ; sfec. one of those used in carrying the 
coffin at a funcral in Scotland. 

1727 Wacker Kemark. Pass. 140 (Jam.) Friends would 
not suffer them to put their hands toa handspaik, tho’ the 
offered. 1816 Scott Antig. xxxi, Vhe coffin, covered wath 
a pall, and supported upon handspikes by the nearest 
relatives. 1850 Loudon's Kucycl Gard. 515 The carrying 
lever, or handspoke is used in pairs for carrying tubs of 
plants or other bodies .. Two of them united toa platform of 
boards form the common hand-barrow. 


Ha'nd-staff. 

1. A staff-like handle; sfec. that part of a flail 
by which it is held. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 594/47 Afanutercium, an hand- 
staf. Ffemt..an handele. c¢ 1440 Promp. Parv, 165/2 F ley! 
staffe or honde staffe. 1688 RK. Hotme Armoury i. 333/1 
‘The Caplings [of a flail] .. are the strong double Tetons 
made fast to the top of the Iland-staff, 1827 II]. Nerve 
Rom, Hist. (1831) 1. 77 Every English lance was red to the 
hand-staff with blood. 1831 J. Hottanp Manuf. Afetal 1. 
161 By means of the reciprocating motion ofa lever to which 
[in bellows] the racket or handstaff is attached. 

+2. A popular naine of some asterism ; according 
to Jamicson, ‘supposed to be Orion’s sword’. Obs. 

1513 Doucias 4éincis vin. Prol. 154 The son, the sevin 
sternis, and the Charll wane, The elwand, the clementis. and 
Arthuris hufe, The horne and the hand staff. @ 1605 Most- 
Gomerie Flyting vw. Folwart 419 Ve the..Charlewaine, Be 
the hornes, the handstaff, and tbe king's ell. 

+3. A staff carricd as a weapon. Obs. 

The word is a literal rendering of the Hebrew. 

1611 Biste £zek. xxxix.g They. .shall..burne the weapons 
..the bowes and the arrowes, and the handstaues (smarg. 
iauelins, 1382 Wycuir stafs of lond) and the speares. 

+Handstone. Os. A stone that can be lifted 
or thrown with the hand. 

1598 GrENEWEY Jacitus’ Ann. 1v. xi. 107 The barbarians 

. now threw hand-stones against the rampire. a 1725 A. 
Simson Descr. GaHoway (1223) 27 Jam.) A cairn, or great 
leap of small handstones, with five or six high stones erected. 

Handstroke (haxndjstrduk). Also handi-, 
handystroke. {f. Hanp sé.+ Stroke. For the 
variant handistroke, handy stroke, cf. IAND-BLOW 
and Hanpy a.J 

+1. A stroke or blow with the hand. 70 come to 
handadstrokes (handy strokes), to come to blows or 
hand-to-hand fighting. So ¢o be at handstrokes, etc. 

a, 1523 Lp. Berxens Froiss. 1. xx.30 They shulde soone 
assemble to gether to fyght at hande strokes. 1548 ITALt 
Chron., Hen, VF, go Alter thei came to hande strokes: 
greate was the fight. 16z5-6 Purcnas Pilgrims u. 1486 
Immediately we came to handstrokes. ¢ 1840 Manninc Les. 
to Archdeacon Hare in Purcell aus (ed. 4! 1 163 Till Ican 
come, as Hobbes says, to handstrokes with you. 

B. 1548 Hatt Chron., fen. V, 50 When thet came to 
handystrokes. 1589 Drse. Voy. Spaine & Port, (1881) 104 
Ilaving heaten an Enemie at handie strokes. 1602 ///st. 
Eng. in Harl. Mise. (Malhb.) 1. 455 To..hring the matter 
to handy strokes. 1692 R. L’Esrrancr Josephus, Wars un 
xix. (1733) 687 Provoking them to handy Strokes, 

2. attrib, (Sce quot.) 

1880 C. A. W. Troyte tn Grove Dict. A/us. 1, 219/2 (The 
hell} would in swinging past that point raise the rope; this 
gives the ringer a second pull..and this is called the ‘ hand- 
stroke’ pull. 

+ Hand-tame, 2. Ols. Tanie and submissive 
to handling; mild, gentle. Ilence Hand-tame- 
ness, submissiveness, gentleness, mansuetude ; also 
Handtamed f//. a., reduced to submission. 

ax300 £. £. Psalter xxxiii{i]. 3 (Matz.) Here handtame 
(wansueti] and faine withal. /érd. xliv. [xlv.] 5 For 
sothnes, and handtamenes, And rightwisenes, pat in be es. 
01325 Poon Times Edw. If, 398 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
341 To waxen al hand-tame that rathere weren so proude. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 504 As scho were hand-tame. c¢ 1460 
Towneley Alyst. (Surtees) 98 We ar mayde hand tamyd, 
Withe these gentlery men. 

Hand to hand, aav. par. (a.). Also + hand 
unto hand (o/s. rave). With close approach of 
hands; at close quarters; man to man. (Chiefly 


in reference to fighting.) 

c1400 Destr. Troy 10351 Neuer hond vnto hond barmyt 
he nother. @1533 Lv. Bersers //von xiii. 144 To fyght 
with me hand to hande. 1589 R. Harvey PU. Perc.g My 
selfe drinking band to hand with the founder of them. 1640 
Lp. Kywatmeaky in Lismore Papers Ser. 1. (1888) 1V. 147 
The King went imediately witb him, and there talk’d hand 
to hand some three houres. 1847 Grote Greece (1862) III. 
x1. 434 A close combat hand to hand was indispensable. 

b. attrib. or adj. (with - -). 

1836 Lytton A ¢hens (1837) 1. 478 The hand-to-hand valour 
of the Greeks. 1879 Froube Czsar xiv. 209 In these hand- 
to-hand engagements there were no wounded. 


Hand to mouth, fir. (a., 56... 

1. From hand to mouth. by consuming food as 
soon as it is obtained; with attention to immediate 
wants only; without provision for the future; im- 
providently, thriftlessly. 

1sog Barciay Siyp of Folys (1874) Il. 45 Theyr vayne 
myndes to farther thynges ts dull Saue on that which from 
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hande to mouth is brought. 1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. 
Ixviii, 1x Hungery folkes that are fed from hand too mouth. 
1660 HickERINGILL Jamaica (1661) 56 No supply, But just 
from hand to mouth, no Granary. 1790 Cowper Let, to Nevw- 
ton 5 Feb., I subsist as the poorare vulgarly said todo, from 
handtomouth. 1807 Jessope A rcady Introd. 14 We in the 
country are one and all living from hand to mouth. : 

2. atirib. or adj. (with --). Involving immediate 
consumption (or, ¢rausf., disposal of goods) as 
soon as obtained; aiming at the satisfaction of 
present needs only ; improvident. 

1748 Richarpson Clarissa (1811) [11 181 Contented with 
hand-to-mouth conveniencies. 1860 W.G. Crark Vac. Tour 
10 The hand-to-mouth purblind policy of your Government. 
1892 W. Pike Barren Ground N. Canada 71 Very agree- 
able after the hand-to-mouth existence we had been leading. 

3. sb. Lack of provision for the future. 

1864 TeENNyson £1. Ard.116 Low miserable lives of hand- 
to-mouth. 

Hand-vice. A vice that may be held in 
one hand. Sometimes applied to a small movable 


vice that can be fixed to a bench. 

1611 Cotar., Oderou .. the hand-vice, or toole, wherewith 
a Locksmith holds a key as he files it. 1669 Sturuy 
Mariners Mag. u. 53 You should have a Hand-Vice, so 
made as to screw into the edge of a Board for your use. 1703 
Moxon Aech. Exerc. 5 The Office of the Hand-Vice, is to 
hold small work in, that may require often turning about. 
1822 Imtson Sc. 4 Art II. 426 Fix a hand-vice to some part 
of it where no work is intended to be. 

Hand-waled, Af/. a. Sc. Also 7 -weal’d, 
8-9 -wailed. [See WaLE v.] Chosen or selected 
by hand ; individually or carefully selected, picked. 

1671 True Noncouf. 293 Communicating with hand-weal'd 
companions. 1719 Ramsay EA, to //auailton 2 Sept. 74 Sic 
wordy, wanton, hand-wail’d ware. 1727 WALKER Renmark. 
Pass. 58 (Jam.) To apprehend and bring to condign punish- 
ment our hand-wail’d murderers. 1818 Scotr //rt. Mid. x, 
‘The hand-waled murderers, whose hands are hard as horn 
wi’ haudin the slaughter-weapons. [By Scott app. thought 
to refer to wales on the hands.} 

So Hand-waling (-wailling), v/. sb. 

1709 YW. Gururie Seri. 15 (Jam.) Tho’ ye be a singular 
wailld companie .. and the best that by hand wailling can 
be waill’d out of Clydesdale. 

Handwarp: sec Hanpbywarp. 

+Handwhile. Os. Also 8. handlang- 
while, mod.Sc, hanla’while. [OE. hand-hivil: 
see Hanp and WuILE sé.) A moment, an instant, 
a span (of time). 

¢ 1000 /Ecrric /fom. 1. 294 Da tid odd5e 3a hand-hwile pe 
min Fa:der gesette purh his mihte. ¢1z00 OrMIN 12166 Patt 
deofell let te Laferrd seon..inn an hanndwhile..Pe kinedo- 
mess alle. a r2zg Axucr. XK. 146 Wure pet is agon in one 
handhwule! 1377 Lanet. P. P/. B. x1x. 267 Pise foure .. 
harwed in an handwhile al holy scripture. ¢ 1400 Destr. 
Troy 11030 Halpe hym to horse in a hond qwhile. 1556 J. 
HeEywoon Sider & #. xxx. 23 Conscience euery hand while 
thou doste cry. 1646 F. Hlawkins }’oxtk's Behav. (1663) 27 
Contradict not at every hand-while, that which others say. 

B. c1460 Towneley Alyst. (Surtees) 109, { may not syt at 
my note, A hand lang while 1802 J. Sinpatp Chron, Scot. 
Poetcy Gloss. (Jam.), Handwhile, vulg. Haula-while, 2 
short time. <Wod. Sc. He canna sit still a hanla’ while. 

Ha'nd-woman. 0Oés. or dial. 

+1. A female attendant; a handmaid. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 2593 Sar. had hir wit a hand womman, 
pat agar hight. (bide 10906, I am mi Iauerd hand-wimman, 

2. (dial.) 

1847-78 Haciuwect, (/and-woman, a midwife. Devou. 

Handwork (he'ndjwzik). Forms: 1 -weorc, 
3-5 -werk, 6- work; also B. 3-5 hande-, 
(honde-) -werk, wark. [OEF. handd-zeorc, found 
besidethe more frequent hand-geweorc HANDIWORK. 
In ME. the northern dialect had Lande-werk, as if 
f. an inflected form of hand; perh. after ON. 
handa-verk, When the ¢ became miute in 14th c., 
this also sank into hasd-werk.]} 

+1. A thing or quantity of things wrought or 
made by the hands; = Hanpiwork 1. Oés. 

ax000 Riddles xxi. 7 Sinc hondweorc smipa. a 1300 £. . 
Psalter cxxxvii{i). 8 Pi hend-werke ne forsuke for-bi. ¢ 1325 
Metr, Hom. 71 This Makary Come unto the cyte .. To sell 
thar hys handwerke. a 1420 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 3340 
His handwerk and his creature. 1594 Kyp Cornelia in 
Dodsley O. P7. (1780) If. 253 ‘hou heaven’s hand-work Fair 
Illium. 1895 Morris Beowulf 16 The best of all war-shrouds, 
The hand-work of Weland. 

8B. ¢1200 OrmIN 5054 Mann iss Godess handewerre. 
@ 1300 Cursor Af, 1155 (Cott.) Mi handewark als egzes me. 
¢1340 /bid, 20222 (Fairf.) Kepe pi hande werk fra shame. 
¢1470 Henry lWallace u. 186 Qubi will thow giff thi 
handewark for nocht? 

2. Work done with the hands; working with the 
hands ; manual operation or labour; now esp. as 
distinguished from work done by or with machinery. 

2aro00 Eccles. Iust. 3 in Thorpe Laws 11. 404 (Bosw.) 
Purh dxt handweorc. ¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 6683 Of his hond- 
werk wolde he gete Clothes to wryne hym. 155z Latimer 
Serm.& Rem. (1845) 41 They think they get theirlivings with 
their own handwork. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 39 The Archi- 
tect .. directeth the Mechanicien, to handworke. 1601 
Hottanp Pliny II. 531 One brasen image he had of Mentors 
hand-worke. 1856 Emerson Lug. Traits, Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 74 The incessant repetition of the same hand-work 
dwarfs the man. 1874 Mickcetnwaite Mod. Par. Churches 
261 We hear a great deal about ‘ handwork’; everything 

must be handwork. 1897 The Chiswick Press 4 The repu- 
tation for Handwork which they have acquired. 

Hand-worked (-wikt), #¢/. a. Worked, 
made or done by hand, and not by mechanism, 
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1818 Topp, Hanudworked, made with hands; formed by 
workmanship. 186: W. F. Coruer Mist. Eng. Lit. 440 
The substitution of the steam printing-machine for the hand- 
worked printing-press. 1887 Pell Mall G. 19 Aug. 8/2 
Hand-worked bilge pumps, 1891 /déd. 1 June 7/2 A speci- 
men of a hand-worked gun now in use in the navy. - 

Ha‘nd-wo:rker. One who works with his 
hands: opposed variously to one who works with 
his head, one who employs the hands of others, 
or one who works with a machine. 

1844 CoBDEN in League ro Aug., Be he..merchant, manu- 
facturer or handworker. 1862 I. Morract WVeedle-making 
20 The hand-workers’ prices were much reduced by the 
machines. 1896 L. Ecuenstein Woman under Monasticis«n 
238 The productions of the old hand-worker. 

Ha‘nd-working. Working with the hands; 
manual labour or operation. Also ad/rid, 

In first two quots. a literal transl. of Gr. yecpoupyéa surgery. 

¢ 1400 Laufranc’s Cirurg.7 (MS. B.), For pe ende and pe 
prophyte of surgerye ys of hand wyrchynge..whyche techip 
vs to worche with handes in a Mannes body. 1548-77 
Vicary Axat. i. (1888) 13 Ipocras sayth, that Surgerie is 
hande working in mans body. 1580 Sipney Ps. x1x, i, The 
firmament..Shewes His hand-working wonders. 

+Handworm. (és. An acarid, the itch-insect 
(Sarcoples scabiez) which burrows in the hands. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 320 Briensis, honduyrm. ¢ 1000 Voc. 
in Wright 288.4 Urcins, hand-wyrin, 14.. Afetr. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wilcker 625/6 Curio, hondworme. 1530 PAtsGr. 2209/1 
Handeworme, cérou. 1630 J. Tavtor Ws. (N.), All the 
world is .. to the heavens, as a hand-worme or nit may be 
compared to the world. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man.in. 
v. 274 That Animal that well near escapes his sight by reason 
ofits smalness, as the Acarzs, the Cy ro or Hand-worm. a 1693 
Urouuart Aadelats in. xxi. 181 Fleas, Punies, Handworms. 


Ha'nd-wrist. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. hamd- 
wrisl, -wyrsl, f. Wanp + Wrist, zyrst, OF ris. 
wretusl wrist, and instep, Ger. 77s¢ instep. ] 

1. The wrist or joint of the hand. Now dad. 

axo0o Ags. Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 216/24 Cuda, t. ulna, 
eluboga, ze/ hondwyrst. ¢ r0so /id. 356/20 Articulus, 
handwyrst. c 1325 Gloss W. de Bibles. in Wright Voc. 147 
Le cou de la meyn, the hand wriste. 1560 Frampton in 
Strype Aun. Ref. 1. xx. 244 The blood sprang out at my 
hand-wrists, where I was tied. 1650 CromMWELL Let. 4 Sept. 
in Carlyle, Colonel Whalley only cut in tbe handwrist. 
1809 Parkins Culpepper’s Eng. Physic. Ful. 212 Bruised and 
applied to the soles of the feet and hand-wrists. {In Somter- 
setsh.. Wiltsh., and Glouces. Dialects.] 

+2. A cuff. Ods. rare. 

1707 J. STEVENS tr. Queveddo's Cou. IVks. (1709) 229 Ruffles 
and Hand.-wrists, to appear in sight, and represent Shirt- 
Sleeves. 

+Handwrit. Ols. [f. Hann sé.+ Writ: cf. 
OE, handzewril, and Wanpwritinc ; also Sc. hand 
of writ: see Hand 16 b.] Handwriting; auto- 
graph; signature. 

cxz00 Orwtn 13566 Purrh Moyszesess hande writt. 1536 
BetcenDEN Crow. Scot. (1821) If, 390 He demandit thaim gif 
thay kend thair handwnittis and selis, 1560 in Tytler //7s¢. 
Scot. (1864) (11. 397 An assured promise under their hand- 
writs. 1616 W. ie in J. Russell //aégs vii. (1881) 160 
Which he pretends was of my handwrit. 1693 Sc. Presbyt. 
£loq. (1738) 116 Deny your own Hand-Write if you dare ? 


Ha‘ndwrite, v. rare. [prob. a back-formation 
from hand-writien, written by hand, like /and- 
made, etc.: see Hanp sb.62b.} ¢rans. To write 


with the hand, or with one’s own hand. 

1849-53 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. ix. 223 A fine psalter.. 
hand-written. 1871 Atheneum 13 May 584 To prove that 
Francis hand-wrote the Junian letters is not to demonstrate 
that he composed them. 1878 Browninc Poets Croésic xcv, 
1 myself Hand-write what’s legible yet picturesque. 

Handwriting (he‘ndritin). (Cf L. manzu- 
scriptum, Gr. xeipdoypaov.] 

1. Writing with the hand; manuscript as dis- 
tinguished from print, etc.; the writing of a par- 
ticular hand or person, or that pertaining to 
a particular time or nation, 

1500-20 Dunnar Poems lix. 16 Versis off his awin hand vrytt- 
ing. 1639 1. Buucis tr. Caaeus’ Vor. Relat. 799 A young man 
that could artificially counterfeit all manner of hand writing. 
1783 Burke ep. Comm. Judia Wks. X{. 215 A paper in his 
own handwriting. so Scott & Davev/listorical Documents 
46 The study of handwritings. 1893 E. M. THomrson //and- 
tk, Gk. & Lat. Palcogr. Pref. 7 As he grows up the child 
developes a handwriting of his own, diverging more and 
more from the models. , 

2. That which is written by hand ; manuscript ; 
a piece of written matter; a written document or 


note. Ods. or arch. 

1534 Tinpace Cod. ii. 14 He..hath put out the hand- 
writinge that was agaynst vs. 1535 CovERDALE Yoh i. 17 
He gaue him the sayde weight of syluer vnder an hand- 
writinge. 1576 Freminc Panofl. Epést. 155 When hand 
writing and Epistles passe too and fro in absence and dis- 
tance. 163: Star Chaim, Cases (Camden) 66 To forge 
4 parchment leaves of an olde handwriting. 1791 Mrs. 
Ravcuirre Rom. Forest viii, Adeline took it up, and open- 
ing it perceived a hand-writing. , 

Jig. 1831 Drewstak Nat. Afagic ii. (1833) 10 The optic 
nerve is the channel by which the mind peruses the hand- 
writing of Nature on the retina. 

Handy, sd. north. dial. [f Hann sd.) See 
quot. 1825. 

1681 /uv. in Biggar & Lo. of Fleming (1862) 62 Item to 
Andrew Murray ane Say a handy and a seck rindle. 1818 
Edin. Mag. Dec. 503 (Jam.), I flang the hannie frae me. 
1825 Brockett MV. C. Gloss., [fatcdy, a small wooden vessel 
with an upright handle, 1847-78 HattiwEtL, Handy, a 
piggin. 
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HANDY-DANDY. 


Handy (he-ndi), 2. [In sense 1, app. developed 
from the first element in Hanpiwork (q.v.), which 
was often written separatelyas handi,handie,handy, 
being app. taken as an adj. =‘ manual’, and so 
extended to other words, as fabour, occupation, 
operalton, aril, and the like. In the later senses 
(after 1600), it appears to be a normal derivative 
of Hanp sé.+-y. (Not directly connected with 
hendy.)] 

+1. Of, or done by, the hand; manual. Ods. 

[@ r310 in Wright Lyte P. xix. 60 Thin hondy werk nult 
thou lete. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 49 But 
handie crafte called Arte Mechanicall. 1581 Marpeck £4. 0/ 
Notes 1077 A Temple of mans handy worke.} 

1535 CoverpaLe Haggaé i. 11 Vpon men and vpon catell, 
yee and vpon all handy laboure. 154 R. CopLann Guydou's 
Quest. Chirurg. A iij, Thynges belongynge to handy opera- 
cyon. 1551 Ropinson tr. A/ore’s Utop. 11. (1895) 148 He is 
taken frome hys handy occupation. 1576 Newton Lesmauzc’s 
Complex. (1633) 17 Vinkers, Carters, Tipplers, handy Arti- 
ficers. 1585 ‘T. WasHincton tr. Nicholuy's Voy. 1v. xxvii. 
146 He was punished by death as a private person, but not 
by handye execution, 1612 Woopatt Surg. Mate Pref. 
Wks. (1653) 5 Chirurgia, or the Handy part of healing. 
1631 Weever Axuc. Fun, Mon. 150 Whose exercise was .. 
handy labour, digging and filling vp againe their graues. 
1713 S. Sewatt Diary 15 Sept. (1879) 11. 398 Took the 
Churches Handy vote; Church sat in the Gallery, 

+ b. Wielded by the hand; hand to hand. 

1586 Warner 4/6. Exg. ul. vii. (1612) 29 Then fettle they 
to handy Armes. 

2. Ready to hand; near at hand; conveniently 
accessible or ready for use. 

1650 FuLLer Prsguh 1,400 [t was placed very handy, and 
convenient for such as went up to sacrifice. 1775 Romans 
flist. Florida App. 54, I .. found mahogany growing so 
handy that I took in about 4000 feet ofit ina very few days. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Toni’s C. xx, Knocked down with 
the shovel Or tongs, whicl: ever came handiest. 1894 R. 
BRIDGES Feast of Bacchus 1. 760, I happen to have it handy. 

3. Convenient to handle or hold in the hand; 
easy to be manipulated, managed, or directed. 

1694 Moxon J/ech. E.verc. 195 Use has made the Mawl 
more handy for them. 1776 J. Q. Apams !Vé&s. (1854) IX. 
382 The galleys first built..were too large to be handy. 
1880 Ttintes 25 Dec. 7/4 The ship sails well .. Steers well 
under all circumstances, and is very handy. 1897 A. Lane 
in Bookman Jan. 11572 The volume is ddightfally handy, 
and the type excellent. 


4. Keady or clever with the hands; dexterous ; 
able to turn the hand to anything. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 89 They are 
very handy, and easily imitate any thing they see done. 
1790 J. B. Moreton HV, [dies 43 Two smart handy boys or 
girls. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 112 A man 
-. of that peculiar universality of genius which forms, what 
is called in country phrase, a handy fellow. 1847 De 
Quincey Sp. Ail. Nuw v. (1853)9 She was a handy girl. 
She could turn her hand to anything. 1874 L, SterHen 
Tlours in Library (1892) {. ix. 300 That strange ingenuity 
which makes an American the handiest of all human beings. 

5. Handy- in comb. a. (from sense 1, or haying 
the same origin): Handy-blow: see I1AND-BLow; 
Handy-craft : see HANDICRAFT ; }Handy-fight, 
a hand-to-hand fight; +Handy-frame, what is 
framed by the hands, handiwork; Handy-grip(e: 
sec HanpGnrip ; Handystroke: see HANDSTROKE; 
+Handythrift, what a man earns with his hands; 
Handy-work: sce HaANDIWORK; +t Handywright 
[repr. OF. *handzewyrhia),a worker with his hands, 
amechanic. b. (from senses 2-4): Handy-billy 
(sce quot.) ; Handybook (stonce-wd.) = Hanp- 
BOOK; Handy-man, a man of general utility, a man 
useful for all sorts of odd jobs. 

1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, *Handy-Billy. 1867 SmyTH 
Sailor's Word-bk., {landy-billy, a small jigger purchase, 
used particularly in tops or the holds, for assisting in hoist- 
ing when weak-handed. A watch-tackle. 1867 Bucuan 
(title) *Handy Book of Meteorology. 1888 A thenzum 
20 Oct. 522 (Cent.) Handbooks, or handybooks, may be de- 
signed or used in two different ways. 1601 B. Jonson 
Poetastcr v. i, Castor his horse, Pollux loves *handy-fights. 
1597 Mippteton IWésd. Sol. Paraphr. xvi. 4 Say, is your god 
like this, whom you ador'd, Oris this god like to your *handy- 
frame? 1872 7 vnes 27 Aug. (Farmer), he result is he cannot 
becalleda handy-man. 1887 V. 4 Q. 7th Ser. [11.514 Often 
heard among labourers, handy-men, and artizans. A7od. 
Advertise. Handy-man wanted, used to horses and cows 
and make himself generally useful. a 1592 Greene Orpharion 
Wks. (Grosart) XIL. 86 He should gette it with his *handy- 
thrift. 1674 N. Fairrax Buck & Sedu. 193 Isaac Habrechtus 
that cunning *Handywright who made the Clock at Stras- 
burgh. 

Handy-dandy, sd. or adv. phrase. Also 
handy-bandy, -pandy, -spandy. {A riming jingle 
ou hand, or its childish diminutive Aavdy.} 

1. A children’s game in which a small object is 
shaken between the hands by one of the players, 
and, the hands being suddenly closed, the other 
player is required to guess in which hand the 
object remains. ; ay 

The transferred use in sense 3 implies that the child’s play 
was known before that date. 

1s8s5 Hicins tr. Yunus’ Momenclator 297/28. v. Arteres, 
The play called handie dandie. 1598 Frorio, Bazzichiare, 
to shake between two hands, to play handy-dandy. 1601 
Deacon & Waker Auszv. Darel 73 A little yong child 
playing at handie dandie happely..to make choise of that 
hand, wherein the pin or the point is placed. 1622 Manse 
tr. Aleman's Guzman d' AL. 1.1. ii. 112, l learned to play at 
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Cock-All, at Handy. Pandy, and at Nine-holes (a /a aba, 
al palmo y al hoyuelo), a 1764 Liovy Cobbler of Cripple- 
ate 103. Bor Strutt Sports & Past. 1Vv.iv. 349. 1847-78 
ALLIWELL >.¥., He whirls his hands round each other, 
crying, ‘Tlandy-spandy, Jack-a-dandy, which good hand 
will you have?” 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Handy- Bandy, 
the name of a game. A person conceals an object in one of 
his two closed hands, and invites his companion to tell 
which hand contains the object in the following words: 
Handy- Bandy, sugar-candy, Which hand wun yo have ? 
To play handy-dandy. Often fig. 

1579 Tomson Calzin's Serm. Tint. 319/2 Yet these mates 
will come hither and play handidandy.  ¢ 1585 R. Browne 
Answ. Cartwright 2 Master Cartwright would playe at 
handie dandie with vs, and yet not giue vs that hand which 
we doe choose. 1683 Wittiams Ausw. J/unt’s Posts: 7.20 All 
the Arts and Acts of Parliament afterwards, which .. played 
handy-dandy with the Crown. 1862 Carivie reds. Ct. 
vin. v. (1865) TIT. 46 You cannot play handy-dandy with a 
King’s Crown, your Majesty ! say his new Ministers. 

e. The words nsed, as in the game, in offcring 
a choice, or when it is indifferent which of two 
things is chosen; =‘ Choose which you please’. 

1598 Cuarman 7. Beeg. Plays 1373 1.16 Why loe heere 
we are both, 1 am in this hand, and hee is in that, handy 
dandy, prickly prandy, which hand will you haue. 1605 
Suaks. Leary ww. vi. 157 Change places, and handy-dandy, 
which is the Tustice, which is the theefe? 1687 SettLe 
KRefl. Dryden 51 Yhe expression is so excellent in either 
sense, that Jandy Dandy, ‘tis no matter which you choose. 

+2. Transposition, shifting, as from band to hand. 

1615 Str E. Honvy Curry-comée iii. 110 Lut is not heere 
olde handy pandy, when sentences shall be tossed from one 
place 10 another, without the Authors aduise ? 

+3. Something held or offered in the closed hand ; 
a covert bribe or prescnt. Ods. 

1362 Lancr. 7”. PA. w.61 Wro{n]z penne vppon Wisdom 
wepte to helpe Hin for his handidandi Rediliche he payede 
(1377 I. iv. 75 Thanne wowed wronge wisdome ful 3erne, 
Yo make his pees with his pens handi-dandi payed. 1393 
C. v. 68 On nen of lawe wrong lokede and faeeench hem pro- 
frede, And for to haue of here help handy-dandy payede.] 

B. Adverbially, With change of places; alter- 
nately, in rapid alternation. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Sf. Parrot 176 Donatus be dryven out of 
schole, Prisians hed broken, now handy dandy And futer 
didascolos, is reckoned for a fole. 1679 R. IOEstrance 
Ans. to Appeal sr. Country to City 20 These people. .can 
set Governors and Subjects handy-dandy to lox one another 
like Punchinello's Puppets, when they please. 

Handy-pandy, -spandy: sce prec. 

Handyron, -yn, ohs. forms of ANDIRON. 


+tHandywarp. 0Oés. Also handwarp. [f. 
Ifanpy a.1 + Warrsd.] A kind of cloth made in 
the 16th c., of which app. the warp was prepared 
in some particular way. 

tssz dict 5 6&6 Lele. 17, c.6 § 1 All and everie colored 
Clothe or Clothes. .of lyke sortes cominoulye called Handy 
warpes. /bid., All Whites .. made in the saide Shires or 
elswhere as Coxsall Whites Glaynesfordes and other beinze 
Handwarpes. 1565 Gotpine Ovid's A/et. v1. (1593) 127 Or 
on the rovke doth spinne the hand-warpe woofe Or else 
imbroidereth, 1606-7 Act4 Fas. /, c. 2 §1 very White 
Cloth. .of like makinge commonlye called Handy warpes. 

Hane, Sc. var. of Hain v.; obs. form of KHay. 

|| Haneg, hannege, hanega, obs. forms of 
TANEGA, a Spanish measure of capacity. 

1588 Parke. tr. Aendoza's Hist. China ni. 7 You shall haue 
a haneg {of rice] for a ryall of plate. 1600 Haicyt } oy. 
LIL. 461 Malfea hannege of maiz. 17127 Frezier I oy. S. Sea 
117 Corn. .6000 Hanegas..the Hanega weighing 150 Pounds. 

{Hanelon, -oune, erron. ff, laveLon sd. and 7.} 

Hang (hen), 7. Pa. t. and pple. hung (hoy, 
hanged (heegjd). Forms: sec below. [The his- 
tory of this word involves that of two OE. aud one 


ON. verb ; viz. (1) the OE. str. 4d (:—Adhan), heng 


(héng), kangen, (hengen), trans. ; (2) the OE. weak 
hangtan, hangode, -od, (also hpug-), intr, =OF ris. 
haugia, OS. hangin for OHG. hazgéi) s (3) the 
ON. cansal vb. Aengjan trans. = OHG. hengan, 
MHAG., Miu. Aengen. OF, én =OS. and OHG. 
héhan, MHG. héhen, héu, MLG. Adu, MDu. Aaen, 
represented the OT cut. reduplicating vb., with con- 
sonant-exchange (erammalischer wechsel), hihan 
(from carlier *hayhan), hehéh (pl. kehayguu, 
haygan-, in Gothic, héhan, hathéh, hathéhun, 
Aéhan- (levelled under the present tense form}. In 
WGcer. and Norse, the pa. t. had the type heyy: 
OS. heng, OHG. hiang, MUG. hicnc, Ger. hing, 
ON. heké, pl. henge; OE. heng Vhéug), ME. heng, 
hieng, heyng, hing. ‘The pa. pple. hangen also 
varied in OE. and ME. with Agagen (as in Jang, 
long, etc.). Already in ON. the present stem 2éh- 
had been ousted hy the weak form dauga, and in 
the Middle period a similar change took place in 
all the WGer. langs.: MHG.Adhen. kangen, MDu. 
hden, hangen, ME. héu, haugen (hongen). This 
identificd the old trans. vb. with the intr. Aangian, 
hougzau, so that both had now for the pres. t. Aang 
(howz) ; in consequence of which the strong pa. t 
and pa. pple. hemzg (Aing), hangen (hougen), and the 
weak forms, /azgete (hougede), -ed, became also 
generally confounded in sense, and (with some ex- 
ceptions) uscd indiscriminately. Meanwhile the 
ON. causal verb Aengja came into northem Eng. 
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as heng’c, also (with Eng. change of -ey to -in), 
hing; at first app. with weak inflexion and trans. 
sense, hengde, hetged, hingde, hinged, butsoon, by 
assiinilation to the 3rd ablaut-class of str. verbs, 
with a pa. t. Aazg, varying in north. midl.with ong, 
both trans. and intr. At this period (13-15thc.), 
tlicreforc, while the sonth had pres. t. haug, hong, 
and pa. eng, hing, the north had conversely pres. 
heng, hing, pa. hang, houg. Finally the northern 
inflexion Arng, hang, was completed hy the pa. pple. 
hung, which in the 16th c. penetrated into gencral 
I'ng.; where arosca new pa.t. hung (like siug, sung, 
sung,,in presence of which the carlicr heng, hing, 
and hong beeame obs. The weak inflcxion 
hanged however continued in use (being the only 
one uscd in Bible versions from Coverdale to 1611, 
thongh Tindale had also downg ; but was gradually 
superseded by Aung in the gencral sense, trans. 
and intr., leaving Hanged? only in the spectal trans. 
scnse (3) ‘pnt to death by hanging’, owing prob. 
to the retention of this archaic form hy judges in 
pronouncing capital sentences. The distinction is 
found already in Shakspere, and is established in 
the objurgatory expressions ‘You be hanged!’ 
‘I'll be hanged if 1 do’, and the likc. Neverthe- 
less southern speakers and writers still ofien say 
‘the mait was hung’ instead of ‘langed’. In the 
northern dialects, on the other hand, the distinction 
runs all through the verb, the spectal sense ‘ put 
to death by hanging’ being cxpressed by fang, 
Aang'd, hang d, while the general verb is Aiug,hang, 
Aung; the present tense Avug extends into England 
as far south as Northamptonshire; sec A. 1 €, quot. 
tS21. In thosc dialects, therefore, Armg and hang 
are distinct verhs, differing both in scnse and inflex- 
ion; but in Standard English, there being only the 
single form hang for the present lense, it is neces- 
sary to treat all the forms together. (//ang is 
parallel iu inflexton to Fane v. 

The distinction of trans. and intr. has always tended to 
break down. ‘The strong verh was orig. trans. in WGer. 
and in OF., Aangiaw being the intr.; but in ON., Aanga, 
Ackk, hangeun was intr, und the causal /engya trans. ; 
Aengen is only trans in Ornin, but Cursor M.and Hampole 
nave deny, hing, both trans and intr,, like the contemporary 
southern daug, hone. Cf. also mod.Ger., in which the true 
intr, Aangen is archaic, and ordinarily superseded by the 
trans. Adngen, though the pa. tenses fine intr. and Adngte 
trans, remain distinct in use.] 

A. Inficxional Forms. 

1. Present tense stem. 

a. 1-3 hé- (inf. hén, imper. héh, 3rd sing. ind. 
hop, pl. ind. and imper. h63,. (Only érazs.) 

€1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 34 5e hig ofsleat and hod 

and swingad on cowrum xesomnunguin. — John xix. 6 
Hoh hyne, hoh hyne.. Nime ge hine and hod. ¢ 1160 
Slatton Gosp. ibid., Hoh hine, hos hine. ¢1a0s Lay. 10009 
Pat te king heom sculde don oder slan oder hon. a12s0 
Owl & Might. 1123 Me pe hob iu one rodde. 

B. 1 (intr.) hang(i)-, 3- (also /ras.) hang-. 

¢ 1000 AELFRIC Gram, xxvi. (Z.) 157 Pendeo, ic hanzgize. 
¢ 1000 /Etr ric //o, 1.556 Swa haliz wer hangian ne sceolde. 
a 1300 Cursor J/. 5015 (Cott.) Elles wil pai.. Your eldest 
sun or hefd or hang (/2izf hange, 77in. honge]. 1382 
Weir Jatt, xxii. 40 In these two maundementis hangith 
al Pe lawe and prophetis. c14qgo Promp. Parv. 225/2 
Hangyn, by the selfe, fendeo. Hangyn a thynge on a walle, 
or other lyke, pendo, suspendo. 1653 Wattox Augier ii. 62 
Come, hang him upon that Willow twig. J/od. Hang it 
in front of the fire, and let it hang all night. 

Y- 3-4 @ulr.) hong i*- ; 3-5 (also /razs.) hong- 
(hongue, honge). 

c9s0 Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. xxii. 40 In disum tuzem bibodum 
all ae stondes ve/ honges (Nushw. ealle ac hongad). ¢ 1205 
Lay. 510 Alle heo sculden hongien [¢ 1275 hongie] on he3e 
treowen. ¢1a75 /bid. 5715 Pat an hii solle hongy. 1297 
R. Grouc. (1724) 448 He suor, honge he ssolde Anon. ¢1300 
St. Brandau 555 The cloth that so heze hongeth there. 
1340 Ayend, 31 Hit behouep yelde ober hongy. 

c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 10,'312 Ore louerd paron to honzue. 
1297 R. Grove. (1724) 561 Ich mai honge vp min ax. ¢1340 
Cursor Af. 11890 (Fairf.) Traytours, he saide..1 sale honge 
30u (Coftt., Gott. hing]. 1362 Lancu.. 7’. P?. A.1v. 20 Hong 
on him an heui Bridel. ¢ 1380 Wvceuir II’4s. (1880) 316 
Knottis. -hongynge bifore. ¢ 1420 Pad/ad. on Hush. w. 375 
Let picche her pedifeet, & honge hem hie. 14.. Eger 4 
Grime 122 in Furniv. Percy Folto 1,358 Faire on his brest 
he cold it honge. A 

y?. 3 heongi- 7/v., heong- /rauis. 

c 1205 Lav. 26474 Alle heo sculled heongien [c de hongi] 
heze uppen treouwe. /bic. 12281 Heo gunnen heongen 
[¢ 1275 honge] cniues. : 

6. north. and x, midl. 2-6 heng. ¢rans.and rulr. 

{¢1200 Ormin *henngenn: see 2€]. 3330 R. Brunxe 
Chron, Wace (Rolls) 16182 Dide henge his lymes on a bow. 
13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 182 A much berd as a busk ouer his 
brest henges. 1426 Auperay /ocus 1 Hye on galouys 
fore to heng. ¢1449 Pecock Kefr. u. x. 199 Make Crist 
plesid with hem which hengein him. 1538 Starkey £ug- 
fad \. iv. 118 Many mennys materys heng in sute. 

e. north. and 2. midi. 3- bing- (4-6 hyng-) 
fraus, and intr. F 

@ 1300 Cursor AI. 4946 If yee giue dome, ban sal bai hing 
(Soall MSS}. /é4d, 16020 To hefd him or to hing. ¢ 1330 
R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 172 Galwes do 3e reise & hyng 
pis cheitefe. c1goo Maunobey. (Roxb.) ii. 5 Hingand apon 


HANG. 
pat crosse, 1423 das 1. Kiugis QO. Ixxaix, Thaire hudis 
oure thaire eyne thay hyng. 


©1440 Jork Alyst. xxxvi. 77 
3a, late hym hyng! 1483 Cath. Angl. 7186/1 ‘Yo Hynge, 
pendere. 1570 Levins AJanip. 1 5/36 Tfing, to hang. 1601 
Wrever Mirr, Alart. Byjb, W ose bloudy flaggs like 
fierie streamers hing. 1637 Rutuerrorn /.¢ff. (1862) 1. 265 
To hing your vessels..upon the Nail. 18ar Charen I ite. 
AMinstr. 1. 46 Nodding bulrush down its drowk head hings. 
fbtd. 1. 168 The lane-path where the dog-rose hings. 1826 
J. Witsos Noct. ape Wks. 1855 1. 356 Iling ’t on my 
thoomb. Afod. Se. Hing it up, and let it hing for a day. 
2. Past Tcnse. 

a. 1heng (?héng), pl. hengon; 2-6 heng, pl. 
henge(n; 4 heeng, -e n, 4-6 henge, 6 heyng. 
Orig. frans.; also 4-6 rntr, 

¢ 1000 AEieric Gen. xli. 13 Hine man heng. ¢ 1000 Aes. 
Gosp. Luke xxiii. 33 Par hig hine hengon [¢ 1160 //atton 
Gasp. hengen). 1154 O. &. Chron. an. 1137 §7 (Hi] him 
on rode hengen. a1j00 Cursor A/,8498 (Gort. He .. henge 
(Cott., fairf. hangle, Tri. heng] fer-on, his folk to bie. 
¢ 3340 /bicd. 18561 (l'rin.) pei him henge (C. hang, /, G. 
hanged]. 13.. Coer de L. 5712 Hy crouper heeng al full 
off belles. a 13590 CAthdh. Fesus 641 (Matz.) His picher on 
sonnebeme he hieng. 1382 Wvyeute /’s. cxxxvili]. 2 Wee 
eengen [1388 hangiden] vp oure instrumens.  ¢ 1400 
Mavnoev. (1839) vill. 93 The Tree of Eldre, that Judas 
henge him self upon. 1413 /%ler. Soivle (Caxton 1483) 1. 
xv. 10 For me thou henge vpon the crosse. ¢ 1450 Mfertin 
53 His legges and his reynes hengen above the water. 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 13 Agabondus. after henge his wyf. 
1§26 /tler. Lerf. (W. de W. 1531) 242b, Vhe thefe that 
heng vpon the crosse by our lorde. 1596 a5 & Barker 8 
in Hazl A. PLP. 4 Plake kow heydys sat he apon, ‘The 
hornys heyng besyde. 

B. 4-5 hing(e, hyng, hynge. ‘vans. and rufr. 

¢ 3340 Cursor M. 17035(Laud) While he hyng on that tre 
[Cott., Gott. hang, Trin. hong]. 1418-20 Lyvc. Chron. 
Troy an. xxii. (MS. Digby 230, IH. 106 b/2), Vpon his arme 
he hinge (A/S. Pigdy 232, If. 82b/t, heng] his hors rene. 
¢ 1450 Cov, Wyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 379 He hynge hymself upon 
ature, 1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls! 214 Anon the Kyng .. 
hing [sésfr. hung] the Januensis, and mad a new Cap- 
teyn, 1494 Fasvan Chron. i. ccxlii, Vhys mater hynge in 
argument .. by the space of xv dayes, 1532 Gowers Conf. 
vit. (ed. Berthelet) (R. Supp.), A pair of bedes blacke as 
sable She toke and hynge my necke about. 

y. 1 hangode, 2-4 hangede (4 -ude), 4- 
hanged. Orig. infr.; from 3- also fraus, (the 
only form of pa. t. in 16th c. Bible versions, cxc. 
occas. Tindale). Now only /raves., in scnse 3. 

er000 Exrric //om. 11. 240 Dada Crist hangode on rode 
for ure alysednysse. ¢31a00 bices & Virtues 51 De bali rode 
dc Crist on hangede. c ra05 Lavy. 29559 Heo .. nomen tailes 
of rehzen, and hangede on his cape. ¢ 1340 Cursor Al. 
19344 (Fairf.. pe quilk 3¢ hanged [Cot#., Goff, hang) with 
fals assise. a 1350 Childh, Jesus 23 (MAtz.) Tesus hangude 
is picher on be sonne beme. 1382 Wryetir Afatt. xxvii. 5 
Goyinge awey he hangide (7.7. heeng, 1388 hongide)] hym 
witha grane. 1539 Biste (Great Afaft, xxvii. 5 And went 
and hanged hyn selfe. orf, [vee B. 3.) 
8. 3-4 hongede (-ide), 4 honged. Ong. zzir. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 13109 Pe hod hongede adnn. araasg Ancr. K. 
106 Pe munt of Caluarie, ber ure Louerd hongede. ¢ 1340 
Cursor MI, 11898 (Trin. Pperynne bei honged him bi pe fere. 
1382 Wryenir Gew. xl. 22 The tother he hongide (1388 
hangide] in a gibite. — Josh. it. 21 She hongide (7.7. 
heeng, 1388 hangide] a litil reed coord in hir wyndowe. 
€. north. and 2. midi. 3 hengde, pl. -en, 4 


henged. Orig. /raus.; in 4 also intr. 

¢ 1200 Ormin 9952 And henngdenn himm o rode., /did. 
13773 Patt Judisskenn lape follc, pate henngde Crist o rode, 
13.. Gaw. & Gr. Aut. 732 Pe colde borne. .henged hejze 
ouer his hedein hard ysse-ikkles. 1340 Hampore /’r. Conse. 
5260 Als he henged on pe rode tre. 1382 Wycettr Gov. 
xxiv. 47 So I hengide (1388 hangide, z. 7. hynge] eer ryngis 
to honoure the face of hir. : 

¢. worth, dial. 3-4 hinged, 4 hynged (-id, 
eud). /rans. and tnutr. 

a 1300 Cursor Af, 208 (Cott.) Lang and side pair brues 
wern, And hinged all a-bout bairhern. /éd. 16676 (Cott. 
& Gott.) A theifon aiper side pai hinged [Harxf hong, 77. 
heng]. @ «340 Hampo.e /’sadter xxi. 1 When he hyngid on 
be crosse. 1340 — /’7. Cousc. 5334 Pe man..Pe whilk yhe 
hynged on be rode. c1410 //ampole's ['salter cviil. 7 
(Laud MS.) His dayes was few bat hyngid him selfe. 

n. uorth, dial. 3- hang. ftrans.and intr. _ 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4463 \Cott.) Apon ilk bogh. -hang win- 
beris inogh [/ar7f hange, Gott. hing, 7riv. henge). lbid. 
18415 ‘Cott.) Pe Iuus me hang bi-side iesu (Gdtt. hanged, 
Laud hanggyd, Trin. horged). ¢1400 Macusxpev. (Roxb) 
ii. 5 Pat pece..on whilk his body hang. 1578 /?s. li in Scot. 
Poems 16th C. 11. 116 The thief that hang on thy right 
hand. Afod. Se. He hang his bonnet on the peg. A man 
that hang aboot the place. 

6. 2. midi. 3-7 hong, 3-5 pl. -e(n, 5-6 honge, 
6 houng, hoong. /ravs. and ztr. (But the 16- 


17th c. instances may perh. mean Azz.) 
¢1375 Lay. 29339 Hii..nemen rohze tayl ..and honge{n 
on h)is cope. 1310 in Wright Lyric 7. xxv. 68 For love 
thou hong on rode tre. ¢1340 Cursor Al, 16717 (Trin.) Po 
beues pat bi him honge. 61d. 20336 (B. M. Add. MS.) Mt 
sone bei hongen on a tre. ¢ 1386 Craccer Ant.’s 7. 1564 
The rynges on the temple dore that honge (Camé. henge]. 
1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 781 Nothing ware 
that the axe hong so nere his awne heade. 1526-34 TiNDALE 
Matt. xxvii. 5 He..went and hounge hym sylfe Water za. 
hanged}. — Acts x. 39 Whom they slew and honge [/afer 
zz. hanged] on tree. 1577-87 Hotixsneo Chron, (1807-8) 11. 
219 ‘Then he hoong altogither on his sleeve. /ézd. 111. 163 
At this answer the duke hoong the groine. 1602 and PHE 
Return fr. Parnass. 1. ii. 222 Hearers hong vpon his melt- 
ing tong [réme he song]. ; 
1. 6— hung. /rais.and ini. The current form. 
1577 E. Hocas in Hakluyt Jay. (1589) 157 Some of them 
.. hung down their heads like dogs. 1597 Dantet Crv. 


HANG. 


Wars vu. (R.), That which hung by more than by one nail, 
1636 G. Sanpys Paraphr. Ps. (Cassell) |Vhou] hung’st the 
solid earth in fleeting air. 1662 J. Daviestr. Olearins’ Way. 
Ambass. 49 They..hung about his neck some Pipes. A/od. 
I hung the pictures where they hung before. 

3. Past Participle. 

a. 1-5 hangen(5-yn). 8. 3-5 *hange, 5 hang. 
azooo Elene 852 (Gr.) On hwylcum dara beama bearn 
wealdendes .. hangen ware. c¢12a50 Genu. § Ex. 4074 De 
bidde ic hangen dat he ben. 1482 .I/onk of Evesham (Arb.) 
38 Some were hangyn on galows. 

14.. Sir Benes 4051 (MS. M.) With skyll he shall be hang 
and drawe. ¢1460 Sowsneley i/ysé. \Surtees) 226 Lo so hy 
thay have hym hang. 

y. 3-4 hongen. 5. 3-4 yhonge, 4-5 honge. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 172 Better.. pan to be 
hongen in pi frendis sight. 

1297 R. Grouc. 11724) 174 Hys sseld .. was panne yhonge 
wast Aboute ys ssoldren. a 1400-50 A fevanser 779 (Ashm.) 
Has a hele on his hede, and honge on his swyre A schene 
schondirhand schild. 

€. 4~ hanged. ‘Now only in sense 3.) 

¢13330 R. Brusse Chron. (1810) 50 Edrik was hanged on 
pe toure. 1377 Lanev. /?. 21. B. Prol. 176 Po pe belle was 
ybou3t, and on be beize hanged. 1413 /’rlgr. Sozwle (Cax- 
ton 1433) 1. iii. 51 Hye bemes and long on which were 
many hanged. 1535 Covervare //os. ii. 8 Which she hath 
hanged vpon Baal. 1610 Snaks. Yep... 35 If he be not 
borne to be hang’d. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 319 ‘he Apple 
hanged in tlhe Smoak. 1703 Maunnrete Journ. Perns. 
(1732) 143 There were also hang’d in the Wall two small 


Bells. 1703 Moxon Avech. Exerc. zoz When no weight is 
hanged to it. A/od. They were hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. 


¢. 4-5 honged, -ud, -id. 

3388 Tract in Uyelif’s Sel. Wks. V1. 472 He wolde raber 
behonygud. 1426 Auvrtay Poems 3 Thevys al day hongud 
thay be. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 1524/1 Theron he was 
honged tyfhys Armes were out of Joynte. 

n. north. and 2. mid/. 3-6 henged (5-6 -yd). 
¢12z00 OxMIN 1018 Patt aoe wass henngedd ter. 
¢1300 //avelok 2480 Lo pe galwes drawen .. And pore ben 
henged wit two feteres. 1§38 Starkey Augland 1. iv. 119 
Hengyd wytbout mercy or pyte. 
6. 4-5 hinged, hynget, 5 Sc. hingit. 

cxgoo Maunoev. (Roxb.) ii. 5 Pe crosse on whilk Dismas 
be mas theefe was hynged. «1400-50 Alexvanider 77 
(Dubl.) And hynget vmby par shwyre A shemerand sheld. 
21450 Golagros & Gaw. 438, 1 war wourthy to be Hingit 
heigh on ane tre. 

1. zorth. 6 hingen (-in, -yn). rare. 

1§13 Douctas nels v.vi. 49 Ane arrow cais..Hingin Jed. 

1853 hingyn] by a braid tische of gold. 
x. 6—hung. ‘Tlic current form. 

1sgz Snaks. Ven. & Ad. 103 Over my altars hath he hung 

his lance. 1594 — Aich. ///, 1. i. 6 Our bruised armes 


hung vp for Monuments. 1297 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1.214 
Baits were hung on Hooks. J 


fod. (see B. 1.) 

B. Signification. 

I. Transitive senses. 

1. To place (a thing) so that it is supported from 
above, and takes, below the point of support, thc 
position duc to the action of gravity or any external 
force; to fasten, hook on,or attach to an object 
above; to suspend, 

cr1000 Sar. Leech, 1. 362 Wid fefore nim blaces hundes 
deades bone swypran foten sceanean, hohonearm. 1297 R. 
Grouc. (1724) 174 Hys sseld .. was panne yhonge wast 
Aboute ys ssoldren. 1398 Trevisa Darth. De #. R. xix. 
cxii. (1495) 918 Ostryches egges ben hangyd in chyrches for 
lyghtnesse for they ben so grete and selden seen. 1526 
Tinpare, A/a/?, xviii. 6 Vt were better for hym that a 
millstone were hanged aboute his necke. 1595 Suaxs. Fol 
ui. i. 199 And hang a Calues-skin on his recreant hmbs, 
1647 Warp Simp. Cotler 8 Ie .. will for a need hang 
Gods Bible at the Devills girdle. 1666 Perys Diary 
23 Aug., All the afternoon  Mieicing things, that is my 
maps and pictures and draughts. 1769 Biackxstone Cosi. 
IV. 202 It was frequently usual for the court to direct the 
murderer, after execution, tobe hung upona gibbet in chains. 
1818 Snewiey Aev. [slam int. xxv. 4 Hung them on high 
by the entangled hair. 1865 Dickexs A/st, Fr. (Tauchn.) 
111.68 (Hoppe) lil have a bell hung from this room to yours, 
Mod, The artists whose pictures have not been hung in this 
year’s Academy Exhibition. 

Jig. 1340 Ayenb. 40 Pe ualse demeres, fet ham zelue 
hongeb more of one half panne of anopre. 1897 [looker 
Eccl. Lol. v. viii. § 2 Why we should hang our iudgement 
vponthe Churches sleeue. 1671 Mitron Samson 59 God.. 
hung it ]my strength] in my hair. 1873 Howtann A. 
Boniic, xii. 203 He had hung the sweetest and highest hopes 
of his life upon me. 

b. To suspend or tie up (bacon, beef, etc.) in 
the air to mature, to dry for preservation, or (gaine, 
venison) to become ‘high’, 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner I vjb, Fatlow Deere 
.. fat, very well chased, hang'’d untill it be tender. 1697 
Damrier boy, I. 43 ‘he meat they string up, and hang it a 
drying. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery iii. 20 If your venison 

very sweet, only dry it with a cloth, and hang it where 
the air comes, 1863 A/orn. Star 1 Jan. 5 Potter .. said 
game is not fit toeat until it has been hung. 

+e. To hook (a fish). Ods. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl Recreat. ww. (1677) 46 The Pike.. 
being hung, he hath drawn the Duck clear under water. 
@ 1683 OivHAM Passion of Byblis Wks. (1686) 134, 1 should 
have first with art disguis’d the hook..And found him hung 
at least before I strook. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 168 
Mang a fish, hook him. 

d. ‘Yo suspend floating without attachment in 
ihe air, or in space. 

1382 Wycur Job xxvi. 7 He..hangeth vp the erthe vpon 
nou3t. 1591 SyivestTeR Dy SLartas 1. ut.971 Heavie things, 
hang'd in the Aire must fall. 1646 J. Grecory Votes 5 


mal 


Obs. (1650) 56 Over this Tohu or Nothing it was that he 
stretched the north or firmament and then hanged the 
Earth upon the same Nothing. 

2. sfec. To attach or suspend in such a way as 
to allow of free movement about or on the point of 
attachment; e.g. to hang a door (on its hinges), a 
coach (on springs’, the tongue, the under jaw, etc. 
Also, to attach in a well-balanced or poised posi- 
tion, as to hang a scythe (on its ‘snead ’). 

1535 CoverDALE Neh. vi. 1 Had I not hanged the dores 
vpon the gates. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 597 If a 
swarthy Tongue Is underneath his humid Palate hung. 
1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6318/2 A ., Spring .. to be used in 
hanging of Coaches. 1738 Swirr Pol. Convers. 4, | warrant, 
this Rogue’s Tongue is well hung. 1852 Laxman Daviel 
Webster 20 (Cent.) He complained to his father that his 
scythe was not hung right. Various attempts were made 
to hang it better, but with nosuccess. 1867 Smyru Satlor’s 
Word-bk., llanging the rudder, so as to allow the pintles 
to fall into their corresponding braces. 1881 Youna Every 
Man his own Mechanic § 836 To shew its consiruction and 
the mode adopted in ‘hanging’ it {a door]. 

3. To fasten up or suspend on a cross or gibbet, 
as a mode of capital punishment; +a. formerly, 
spec. to crucify; b. now, sfec. to put to death by 
suspension by the neck. 

In this sense, Aanged is now the specific form of the pa. 
tense and pa. pple.; though Aug is used by some, esp. 
in the south of England. 

c1o0o AExrric //om. IT. 308 Het se walhreowa hine hon 
on heardre hengene. 1154 OU. £. Chron. an. 1137 § 7 (Hi] 
him on rode hengen for ure Drihtines fuue. a razg S?. 
Marher. 5 Honged hire on heh. a122§ Puliana 28 Pe 
reue .. het hire hon up ant hongin bibe toppe. 1297 RK. 
Grovc. (1724) sog The king. .hangede men gultles. ¢ 1320 
Sir Trists. 1797 Sche swore bi godes rode fai schuld ben 
hong and drain. ¢1330 R. Brunne Cho00. 11810) 247 Asa 
befe slawen, on galwes hanged hie. 13.. Coer ae L. 3692 
The devyl hange you be a corde! ¢1q400 Destr. Troy 7573 
To be hangit in hast, or his hede tyne. 1465 /’as/on Lett. 
No. 99 I. 135, I was arestyd .. and was thretenyd to have 
ben hongyd, drawen, and quarteryd. 1548 Hatt Chrou., 
Len. V'1T/, 16 Caused hym to be hanged, in the Palaice of 
Westminster, where he hong twoodaies. 1667 Perys Diary 4 
Apr., He had hanged him at the yard’s arm, without staying 
for a Court-martiall. 1711 E. Wann J olens Brit. m. 33 And 
like a Trew Blew Moderator Would Hang him first, and Try 
him a'ter. 1721-2 R. Woorow Suffer. Ch. Scotd. (1838) 1.1, iv. 
§ 4. 357/1 That he should he hanged at the cross of Edinburgh 
. and after he was hanged dead, that his head be severed from 
his body. cxr80t C. K. Snanee in Je. (1888) I. 25 Paul 
slew his sire, was hanged, and hung in chains. 1817 
Snetrey Address Pr, Wks, 1888 I. 372 These men were.,at 
last brought to the scaffold and hung. 1828 Scorr #. J/. 
Lerth xxx, 1 hope they hanged the villain high enough ? 
1838 Dickens O. Swit lii, To be hanged by the neck, till 
he was dead-—-that was the end. 1896 Globe 18 Nov. 14 
No one would have hung a dog upon the evidence, 18.. 
Times 11 Sept., Alleging the dictuin of a Judge: ‘ beef, 
Sir, is hung, men are hanged ’. 

b. eff. ‘Yo commit suicide by hanging. 

az33z00 Cursor Al. 16504 A rape..fast he fest abute his 
hals, Per-wit himeself he hang. 1388 Wycuir J/até. xxvii. 
5 Ile passide forth, and 3ede, and hongide hym silf with 
asnare. ¢1460 Sowaneley Alyst, (Surtees) 142 Let thame go 
hang thame. 1585 I’. Wasutxctos tr. Nicholay’s Foy. un. 42 
Ile constrayned then of dispaire and anger to hang them- 
selves. 1890 Suaks. Jficds. NV. vi. 366 If hee that writ it had 
. hung ]Qg. hanged] himselfe in Vhisbies garter. 1657 R. 
Licos Sarbadces (1673) 51 Such an one that hang‘d himself. 
18ss Lp. Lonsoare in Croker /'apers (1884) IIL. xxix. 323 
You may regard it as only giving them rope to hang them- 
selves! 1884 Chand. Jrul. 10 May 293/1 Zeno hanged 
himself at tbe ripe old age of ninety-eight. 

c. Used as an imprecation, or as a strong ex- 


pression of anger, vcxation, or impatience. Also, 


LU be hanged if..., LU see (you, etc.) hanged | 


first, as emphatic forms of angry 1efusal or denial. 
13.. Coer de L. 4414 Hangyd be he that this toun yelde, 
To Crystene men, whyl he may leve! ¢ 1392 Cnaucer 
Compl. Venns 33 Jelousie be hanged be a cable! 1589 
Lappe w. Hatchet 4 And so fare well, and be hangd ! 1596 
Suaks. Zam. Shr, 1. i. 301 Ile see thee hang’d on sonday 
first. 1598 — Merry IV. 1. ili. 196 Hang him, dishonest 
rascal! 1607 — 7im0n wW. iii. 87 Hang thee, Monster! 
Lbid. vv i. 134 Speake and be hang'd. 1604 2nd /’°t. Neturn 
Jr. arnass. 1. iii, 1296 Hang me if he hath any more 
mathematikes then wil serue to count the clocke, 1675 
Hosurs Odvsscy (1677) 208 But, hang him !..labour for his 
living he will not. 1703 Stern Tend, 7286. 11. ii, No, 
hang it! 31711 Appison Sfecé. No. 57 #7 I'll be hanged if 

ou and your silent Friend there are not against the 

Joctor. 1712 ArsutHNot John Buléin.ix, Part with my 
country-seat.. I'll see him hanged first. 1738 Swirr /’o/. 
Conters. 82 She's immensely rich—Hang her! they say, 
her Father was a Baker. 1779 Mrs. ‘Lurace in A/acd. 
D'Arblay's Diary 20 Oct., 1 would have sent to you, 
but hang it, thought I, if I only name her Jetc]. 1836 
Marrevat Jidsh, Easy xiii, But hang me if I hadn't the 
best of the argument. 185: Mrs. Carryie Lett. Il. 143 
I'll be hanged if I ever give you anything another time. 
1852 R. S. Surtees Spouge's Sf. Your xix, ‘Hang the 
rain!’ exclaimed Jawleyford.. 1862 Tnackeray Rousd. 
Papers, De finibns 276 ‘ Be hanged to you, can’t you leave 
me alone now?’ 1 J. K. Jerome Zhree Alen in a Boat 
246 ‘Well, hang it all, I’ve done more than old J., anyhow.’ 
1894 R. Brioces east of Bacchus vy. 1541 ‘You and your 
Persian customs be hanged, sir.’ 

4. To let droop or bend downward ; to cause to 
lean or slope over. 

1593 Suaks. 2 //en, VJ, 11. iii. 45 Thus droupes this loftie 
Pyne, and hangs his sprayes. 1596 — 1 fen, 17, 1m. ii. 81 
But rather drowz’‘d, and hung their eye-lids downe. 1697 
Dampier Voy. 1. 490 The Clouds began to hang their heads to 
the Eastward, and at last inoved gently that way. 1827 CLARE 
Sheph. Cal, 34 Where the snow-drop hings Its silver bell. 


HANG. 


b. Zo hang the head dow): ice. as a sign of 
shame, despondency, contrition, or sheepishness. 
So ¢o hang the Jip, etc. 

e120§ Lay. 15688 Pa heng heo hire hefued & heolde touward 
braesten. €1375 Cuaucer 7roylns 11. 1030 (1079) And 
perwithal he heng a-doun his hed. c1380 Wyeur Serm. 
Sel, Wks. I. 69 Crist comfortip his children. .berfore shulden 
pei rere per heedis .. and nou3t hong bere heedis doun. 
1548 Hatt Chrom, Rich. /11, 54 Although he was there wt 
all a litle vexed, beganne somewhat to hang y® hedde 
]1568 Grarton Began somwhat to hang the lip]. 1760 C. 
Jounston Chrysal (1822) II. 56 He hung down his head, 
and .. withdrew quite abashed. 1786 Burns Yam Sam- 
son's tlegy ini, The Brethren o' the mystic level May 
hing tbeir head in woefu’ bevel. 1790 Mrs. Lennox 
Euphemia xxxv. V1, 2 Miss Bellenden hangs her fair head 
at this intelligence. 1797 Marv Ropinson IWadstugham 
II]. 173 The landlord hung his brow, abashed and self- 
reproved, 1887 Besant The World went vi. 48 He began 
to hang lis head again, and to be despondent. 

c. To hang the groin, aleg,an arse (vulgar): to 
hesitate or hold back; to be reluctant or tardy; to 
hang back. 

1577-87 HolinsHen Chron, (1807-8) III. 163 At this 
answer, the duke hoong the groine. 1596 Harincron 
Mletam, Ajax (1814) 61 Some of our rude countrymen 
english this hanging an arse. 1§99 Marston Sco. Msllanie, 
Ad Rithmim 194. 1633, 1663 sce Arse 1b]. 1828 Craven 
Dial. sv. Hing, * To hing an a—’, to loiter. 1883 STEVEN- 
son Yreas, fs. 1.¥, You -ave your hands on thousands, 
you fools, and you hang a leg! 

5. Yo furnish or decorate w7/k things suspended 
about or around ; esp. to deck or ornament (a place) 
with tapestry or hangings. 

1451 ]see Hancep 3]. 1484 Caxton Fables of Page (1889) 
1 He saw the bedde rychely couerd & the wales wel hanged. 
1523 Lp. Berners /ro/ss. 1. xxxiv. 48 The hall of the towne 
was apparelled and hanged, as though it had ben the kynges 
chamber. 1568 Grarton Chron, II. 183 Conveyed her 
through theCitie, which then was richely hanged. 1634 
Sm ‘If. Hersert 77av. 38 Their eares hung with five, six, 
or eight Rings. 1697 Drypren Virg. Past. vi. 124 Till un- 
perceiv'd the Heav'ns with Stars were hung. 1722 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 6084/2 ‘Vhe first Room was hung with Bayes. 
1809 RK. Lancrorn /ytrvod. Trade 121 How many yards of 
paper..will hang a room ? 

6. To hang fire: (of a fire-arm) to be slow in 
communicating the fire through the vent to the 
charge; hence fg. to hesitate or be slow in acting. 

(It is doubtful if this is really transitive : it is perhaps con- 
nected with 17.) 

1781 Tuomrson in Phil. Trans. LX XI. 278 In conse- 
quence of which the piece is slower in going off, or, as sports- 
men term it, is apt to hang fire. 1801 Scotr Let. to G. 
Lillis 7 Dec. in Lockhart, l.eyden's Indian journey. .seems 
to hang fire. 1815 Sforting Mag. XLVI. 120 He .. was 
sure the jury would not hang fire in giving lim a verdict. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxit. (1856) 174 It is a flint-lock 
concern, and half the time hangs fire. 1892 Loterary World 
27 May §09/2 A book produced anonymously hung fire for 
six weeks, 

7. ‘Yo catch or fasten in something. 

18.. Georgia Scenes 17 (Cent.) Jake hung his toe ina 
crack of the floor, and nearly fell. 1882 Nares Scaman- 
ship {ed. 6) 183 If the crosstrees hang the mast..heave the 
mast up. 

II. Intransittve senses. 

8. The proper verb expressing the position or 
posture of a thing unsupported beneath, and kept 
from falling by being attached above ; usually im- 
plying motion or mobility of the unattached parts: 
To remain fastened or suspended from above; to 


depend, dangle, swing loose. 

c 1000 Atric Hom. 1. 466 His loccas hangodon to dam 
anccleowum. c¢120§ Lay. 13109 Pe hod hongede adun. 
@1300 Cursor AJ, 3067 On pat tre hinges frut ful gode. 
1398 ‘Irevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. xxiv. (1495) 456 A 
drope hangynge fallynge or stondynge. 1440 York ALyst. 
xlviii. zt He ete the appill I badde schuldehyng. 1548 
Hatt Chron., /ien. ViS1, 3 Her heire hangyng downe to 
her backe, of a very greatlength. 1585 ‘1. WasHincTon tr, 
Nicholay's Voy. wii. 115, They hadde theyr Woodknife 
or skaine hanging at their girdle. 1597 R. Jonnson Seven 
Champions 1, i. (1867) 7 Another apartment, where hung 
the richest armour in the world. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearms' Voy. A mbass. 305 Sheep..with the Ears hanging 
down. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 93 ‘Vhey have alwaies 
some | water} hanging over the firein a kettle. 1774 Gotvsm. 
Nat. [1ist.(1776) TV. 246 It often atso hangs by the tail, 
which is long and muscular. 1842 TENNyson Aforte 
d' Arthur 219 Curls. .clotted into points and hanging loose, 
1861 M. Pattison Zss. (1889) I. 45 Among the portraits 
which hung above were two allegorical pieces. 

b. In various proverbs and phrases. . 

1548 Hart Chron., Hen, J, 168 b, By whose misgovern- 
aunce .. his aucthoritie [might] hang in a very small thred. 
1s81 Petrie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 97 b, With au 
sword still hanging by a haire over his head. 1707 W ATTS 
yun,‘ Thee we adore, Eternal Name’ v, Great God ! 
on what a slender Thread Hang everlasting Things! 1818 
Scorr Rob Roy xxvi, Na, na! let every herring hing by its 
ain head, and every sheep by its ain shank. 1838 DE 
Quincey Wés. (1863) XV. 43 vote, During the currency of 
the three Sundays on which the banns were proclaimed by 
the clergyman from the reading-desk, the young couple 
elect were said jocosely to be ‘hanging in the bell- ropes i 
alluding perhaps to the joyous peal contingent on the fina 
completion of the marriage. 

c. Of flesh for food: To Le suspended or fas- 
tened up in the air to dry, mature, OF become 
Siichirmctereb: 

ae Mrs. Beeton Housch, Managem. (1880) 528 A hare 

, is better tohang without being pauncbed. 
’ 


HANG. 


d. (By transposition of subject and adjuncts) : 
To be furnished or adorned with things suspended 


or attached. 

13.. Coer de L. 5712 Hys crouper heeng al full off belles. 
1737 Bracken Farriery impr. (1757) (1. 95 He is apt .. to 
hang all over with a kind of dewy Sweat. 1872 I}Lack Adv. 
Phaeton xiii. 181 Banks of sand.. hanging with every variety 
of wild flower, . 

9. To he supported or suspended at the side, as 
on a hinge or pivot, so as to be free to turn or swing 


horizontally. 

a1300 Cursor Mf, 18104 He.. brast pe brasen yates sa 
strang, And stelen croc pat pai wit hang [(7//. lock pat 
par-on hang]. 1869 W.C. Wazuitr Eng. Prov. & Proverbial 
Phrases 7 A creaking door hangs long on ils hinges, 

10. sfec. Of a person: To be suspended 07 or wfor 
a cross, gibbet, gallows, etc. ; to suffer death in this 
way; esp. as a form of punishment. Also as an 
imprecation: cf. 3c. arch. 

¢r1o00 /ELrric /fom, 11. 256 Pes halza Hixlend hangad 
her unscyldiz. axz225 Ancr. R. 106 He [our Lord] ase he 
hongede, mubte habben hore bred.. amidden his neose. 
3300 Cursor MM, 12218 Worthi he war on gebet hang. 
1340 Ayend, 218 Panne hit behouep pet hi yelde : oper bet hi 
hongi. Vor ase ine zayb : ‘oper yelde : oper hongi’. c 1489 
Caxton Sounes of Aymon xxii. 481 He shall see ine hange 
shamfully. 1596 Suaxs. 1 //ex. /V, 1.1. 74 If 1 hang, He 
make a fat payre of Gallowes. 1606 — Aunt, & C/. 11. vii. 
59 Go hang sir, hang: tell me of that? Away. 1610 — 
Temp. 1. ii. 53(She} Would cry to a Sailor, goe hang. 1712- 
14 Pore Rape Lock 11. 22 Wretches hang that jurymen 
may dine. 1879 Brownixe Ned Bratts 24 Betting which 
knave would ‘scape, which hang. 1881 C. Gipson Dead 
Feartv, ‘The Count..may go hang for me.’ 

11. To have the top bending or projecting beyond 
the lower part; to bend forward or downward ; to 
lean over; also, to incline steeply (sce Hancinc 

Lie, Dy 

Beownlf (Z.) 1362 Se mere..ofer pam hongiab hrinde 
bearwas. ¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 82 Ordeyne be lyme 
so pat be moub of be wounde hange dounward. 1546 Lanc- 
Ley Pol. Verg. De Juvent. iu. x. 77a, Daedalus .. first in- 
uented the plomline, whereby the Euenes of the Squares bee 
tricd whether they batter or hang ouer. 1568 ‘Vityiy 
Dise. Mariage D vij, Vhe top of a highe rocke, which hung 
over the sca. 1598 Grenewey Vacifus’ Ann, xu. vill. 165 
The high hils which banged ouer them. 164% F. Hawxisxs 
Youth's Behav, (1663) 19 Go not with thy head too high, 
nor too low, nor hanging to the right, or left. 1818 Snetiry 
Rev, Islant 1, xxiii, The mountains hang and frown Over 
the starry deep. 1851 Greexwett Coal-trade Terms 
Northuinb, §& Durh. 29 Hang, to incline or dip. 1871 
Freeman Norm, Cong. 1V. xviii. 191 The later castle, whose 
picturesque turrets and battlements hang so proudly over 
the river at its feet. 

b. To lean or watch over (with care and anxicty, 
as a sick or dying person). 

1792 S. Rocers Pleas. Meru. 1. 45 O’er infant innocence 
to hang and weep. 1855 Tenxyson Mand 1. xix. iv, 
When only Maud andthe brother Hung over her dying bed. 

12. To remain stispended without visible stp- 
port ; to rest, float (in the air, etc.). 

€ 1200 OrMiN 7339 Pe sterrne coinm rihht till patt hus .. 
And .. heng beroferr stille. ¢1305 S?. Cristopher 210 in 
E. E. P, (1862) 65 In p'eir hi (arewes] honge aboue him. 
1563 W. Funke J/etecrs iv. (1640) 46b, A Cloud is a vapor 
cold and moyst, drawne .. by the heate of the Sunne, into 
the middle region..where, by cold it is so knit together that 
ithangeth. 1658 Wiitsrorp Secrets Nat. 111 If the Stars 

. seem to hang as if they were ready for to fall, it argues 
(ete.]. 31712 AppIson Sect. No. 420 P 3 To see so many 
Worlds hanging one above another. 1850 Tennyson /2 
Mem. cvit. ro Yon hard crescent, as she hangs Above the 
wood. 1883 Stevenson Treas. /s/. 11. xiv, The few birds 
..still hung in alarm above the heads of the intruders. 

b. fg. Of an evil or doubt ; To hover over one, 
ready or liable to fall; to impend, be imminent ; 
esp. in phrase, fo hang over (one's) head. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. /V, 219 The greate calamities 
and adversities, whiche then did hang over her hed, and 
were likely .. to fall. 1552 BA. Com. Prayer Communion, 
How sore punishmente hangeth ouer your heades. 1651 
Hosses Lezviath. 11, xxv. 133 The punishment hanging over 
us for our sins. 1664 Flodiex F. iv. 34 Now since at hand 
such danger hings. 1783 Polite Trav. 76 Embittered as 
they were by .. the popular odium which hung over them. 
1865-6 H. Puitiirs Amer. Paper Curr. 11.72 Uncertainty 
hung over tlhe movements of tbe British troops in New York. 

13. To rest 072, upon (+ of, etc.) for support or 
authority ; to depend for ; to be dependent ov. 

crooo AELFRic Hom. HH. 314 Hi ealle {zesette] hangiad on 
disumn twam wordum, ¢12z00 Afora/l Ode 312 in Trin. Coll, 
Hom. 229 Al bit hanged and halt bi pese twam worde. 
1382 Wyctiir Gew. xliv. 30 Tbe lijf of hym hongith (1388 
hangith] of the lijf of this. 1413 Prigr. Sowle (Caxton 
1483) m1. iv. 52, I had made .. one of yow Chaunceler and 
another tresorer in whiche offyces specially hanged alle the 
gouernaunce. 1471 RipLey Comp. Alch. iv. xiv. in Ashm. 
eee) 147 And in two thyngs all our entent doth hing. 1538 

TARKEY England 1.1.14 The vnyuersal and true law of 
nature. .no thyng hangyng of the opynyon and folysch fansy 
ofman. 1660 R. Coke Power & Subj. 202 The proces hanging 
upon such writs, 1718 Prior Pleasure 299 Does life or death 
Hang on the wratb or mercy of my breath? 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Grau. (ed. 5) I. 444 A sentence composed of several 
members linked together, and hanging upon one another. 
1852 Tennyson Ore on Wellington 240 One, upon whose 
hand and beart and brain Once the..fate of Europe hung. 

b. To remain or rely in faith or expectation; to 


count or depend confidently 02, zpon (+ of). ? Obs. 

1393 Lanot. P. Pl. C. xv. 214 And hope hongep ay per-on 
to haue pat treuthe deseruep. c1400 Destr. Tray 8089 At 
bir wordes, I-wis, the worthy was glad; Hengit in hope, 
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held hym full gayne. 1549 CoverDALe, etc. Erasur. Par. 
/feb. x8 But what thing was it that made him more dearly 
beloued of God then his brother Cayn: Forsoth faith, wherby 
he wholy hanged of him. 1625 Gonsalvio's Sp. Inguis. 
Pref. Dijb, Matters which hee vnderstandeth not, whereby 
he mnst needs hang altogether of other mens opinions. 1817 
Map. D'Arntay Wanderer V. 123 Determined..to hang.. 
solely upon herself. F 
c. To remain in consideration or attention. 

1340 HaMpoLe Prose Tr. 37 Hafe in mynde his manhede 
sumiyme.. bot leue of sone and hyng dashte to lange pare- 
appone. ¢1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld.92 A man shall put 
suche myswenyng away from hym, ne dwelle not ne henge 
not longe therupon. 1557 N., I. (Genev.) Luke xix. 48 All 
the people hanged vpon him when they heard him. 1638 
Baker tr Salzac’s Lett. (vol. HI.) 225 You have auditors 
.- they run _ufter your words, and hang at your mouth. 1766 
Forpyce Serm. Vung. t¥om. (1767) H. viii. 18 Attention will 
hang upon her words. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard, 873 Enoch 
hung a moment on her words. 

14. To attach oneself for support ; to cling, hold 
fast, adhere. a. with arms, claws, mouth, etc. 

€ 1330 Assumnp, Virg.(B.M. MS.) 653 The lewe pat henge 
apon pe bere [1.615 To be bere he cleued fast} 1393 Lancc. 
P. Pi. C.1v. 227 Thou hast hanged on myn hals elleuen 
tymes. ¢1465 /ug. Chron. (Cainden 1856) 47 Yonge chil- 

rynne lay ded in the stretis, hangyng on the ded modris 

appis, 1583 Stuspes Anat. Abus. u. (1882) 43 Halt, blind, 
ame .. hanging vpon his sleue .. crauing of releefe. 1596 
Suaks. Tam. Shr. u. i. 310 Shee hung about my necke, and 
kisse on kisse Shee vi'd so fast. 1622 Sparrow Bk. Com, 
l’rayer (1661) 376 Notorious sinners. . begging the prayers.. 
hanging upon the knees of all that entered into the Church. 
1711 ADDISON S/ect. No. 31 ? 2 The dogs.. would hang upon 
their Prey by their Teeth. 1885 MWanch, Axam, 5 June 8/4 
Two young inaids. .hang with laughing glee on his arms. 

b. Of things: To stick, adhere, cleave. 

1639 S. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 130 Whose 
foote hanging in one of his stirrups, and the Mule setting 
hunselfe to run..drag’d. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearinus’ Voy. 
Amébass. 305 The fat hangs to them in great gobbets, 1688 
J. Smitu Baroscope 37 Vhe Mercury will never play free 
therein, but hang to che Sides. 1860 TyxDALt Gace. 1. Vil. 51 
Secondary glaciers.. hanging on the steep slopes. 

c. To stick close, so as not to leave or let go. 

1508 Dunxuar Flyting w. Kennedie 226 With. .all the toun 
tykis hingand at thy ficilie, 1697 Bentiey /’ha/. etc. Lf. 
Luripides (1836) 11. 213 Give me an advocate that will stick 
close, and hang upon a cause. 1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 11. 
227 The patient Pack Wang onthe Scent unweary'd. 1838 
Tutrtwatt Greece al. V.119 Alexander .. hung upon their 
rear, ohstructed their march. é ; x 

d. Of the wind: To remain persistently in a cer- 
tain point of the compass. 

1671 Kk. Bowun Hind 142 The Easterly are. .very often the 
most freezing winds, especially if they hang somewhat 
towards the North. 1697 Dampier Moy. I. 82 The Winds 
hung in the western quarter betwixt the N.W. and the West, 
so that we could not get much to the Westward. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. vi. 351 The winds hanging in the northern 
board. 1781 Netson 5 Mar. in Nicolas Disp. 1. 40, 1 am 
sorry the wind hangs so much Western board, as it must 
hinder the sailing of the Grand Fleet. 1865 Gosse Land 4 
Sea (1874) 6 On one occasion the wind had hung long from 
the westward. 

e. To attach oneself as a dependant or parasite ; 


to be a hanger-on, 

1535 CoverDaLe Prov. xix. 6 The multitude hangeth vpon 
greate men. 1613 Suaxs. //en. VI1/, 1. ii, 367 Oh bow 
wretched Is that poore man, that hangs on Princes fauours ? 
1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. |. 584 His son Edm. lived by hang- 
ing on Gentlemen, and by his shifts, 3766 Go.psm. Vic. W, 
ili, Crowds of dependants... hung upon him for a time. 1832 
Examiner 268 1 They..continued to hang on the parish. 

15. To cling or adhere as an encumbrance or 
drag; to be a burdensome or depressing weight. 

€1450 Golagros § Gaw. 1176 As tuiching tbis thing That 
now hingis on my hart. rs59z Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. v. i. 71 
Contempt and beggery hangs vpon thy backe. 1653 WaLton 
Angler ii, 50, 1 begin to be weary; yester dayes hunting 
hangs stil upon me. 1700 Br. Patrick Com. Deut. xxviil. 
68 ‘Though some, as I said before, were sold at a very vile 
rate, next to nothing ; yet others hung upon the sellers hands, 
1760 C. Jounston Chrysal (1822) III. 6 Something hangs 
upon your spirits. 1821 SHectey Prometh, Unb. 1. 436 Most 
heavy remorse hangs at my heart. 

b. esp. of time. 

171r Avpison Sect. No. 93 ? 2 Several Hours of the Day 
hang upon our Hands. 1768-74 Tucker L¢. .Vat. (1852) II. 
316 So much time hanging heavy upon our hands for want of 
employment. 1770 Gray in Cory. w. V. Nicholls (1843) 104 
To pass my solitary evenings, which hung inuch lighter on 
my hands before I] knew him. 1892 W. Pixe Barren Ground 
N. Canada 137 With these attractions and a fair supply of 
books, time did not hang at all heavily. 

16. fig. Tobe attached as an adjunct or connected 
circumstance. 

1596 Suaxs. Tam. Shr. iw.i. 60. 1598 — Merry WV. 1. iv. 
1539 Wel, thereby hangs a tale. 1688 Kennet in Jfagd. 
Coll. & Fas. //\O. H.S.) 258 Thereby hangs atale. 1847 
L. Hunt Aven, Women, & B. U1. iv. 52 Thereby hangs an 
anecdote that sball be noticed presently. 

7. To be or remain in dubious suspense; to be 
doubtful or undecided. Also fo hang in the wind. 

1382 Wycuir Deut. xxviil. 66 Thi lijf shal be as hongynge 
before thee. 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas 1. xiv. (1554) 27 b, 
Althea .. Gan sore muse and henge ina balaunce. ¢ 1500 
Aflelusine xxxi. 228 Wherfore the cyte henge in balaunce to 
be delyuered & gyuen ouer tothe Sarasyns. 1551 T. Witson 
Logike (1580) 77 b, Vhe Counsaill have long debated .. and 
as yet the matter hangeth in suspence. 1555 J. Proctor 
Hist. Wyat's Rebell. in Arb. Garner VIII. 70 Such .. as 
hung in the wind, as neuters. 1679 1. Sipen Hist. Sevarites 

5 We began to hang between fear and pleasure. 1732 

ore Ess. A/an 1. 7 He bangs between; in doubt to act, or 
rest. 1862 Mrs. CarLyte Le?t, HL, 144 He has been hang- 


HANG. 


ing betwixt life and death. 1881 Dazly Te/. 28 Jan., 1.. 
hung in the wind a moment before asking leave to step 
down, 1881 Jowett Thucyd. 1. 65 A batile was fought 
which hung equally in the balance. 

+ b. To remain unsettled or unfinished ; to be 


held in process or in abeyance: often with a notion 


O, To remain as unwilling to depart or move on; 
to loiter, linger, as with expectation or interest: 
often with the implication of parasitical attachment. 
Cf. [Tang on, 25. 

1842 Tennyson Godiva 2, 1 hung with grooms and porters 
on the bridge, To watch the three tall spires. 1854 Kincs- 
Ley //yfatia ix, Groups of inonks, priests .. and citizens .. 
were hanging about the courtyard. 1856 Kaxe Arct. E.xfl. 
II. iv. 49 This same deer has been hanging round the lake. 
1861 Dickens Gt. / xpect. xxxviii, Drumnile so hung about 
her ., that | resolved to speak to her concerning him, 1883 
F. MM. Pearp Contrad. xxxiv, Stephen .. hung by her side 
while she gathered the flowers. z Law Jimes XCIII. 
490/1 The witnesses had to be kept hanging about. 

+ 21. To hanker after or for. Obs. 

¢167z2 Woop Life (O. H. 8.) 1. 475 His mind still hung 
after antiquities and musick. 1684 SouTHERNE Disappornt- 
ment 1. i, Alphonso..whom my heart hangs after for its 

rare. 

III. In combination with adverbs. 

22. Hang back. u/r. To resist advance by one’s 
weight or inertia; fig. to show unwillingness to 
advance or come forward; to be backward. 

1581 Prime Guazzo's Cro, Conv. u. (1586) r10 So if hee 
hang backe, hee shall bee halled forward with honour. 1673 
Deyvrn Warr. a la Mode u. i, Pr'ythee do not lang back so, 
1709 Appison 7atler No. 81 p 4 Another, that hung back at 
the Entrance, and would have excused himself. 3819 J. W. 
Croker in C. Papers 4 May, Peel and Plunkett were hang- 
ing back, each unwilling to speak first. 31872 Brack Adv, 
Phaeton x. 140 ‘he horses hanging back from the pole [of 
the phaeton] in this fashion. 


23. Hang behind. 


retard progress. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl Recreat. 1. (1677) 16 When Hounds 
hang behinde, and beat too n:uch upon the scent or place, 
we say, They Plod. ; 

24, Hang off. a. intr. To cease to cling; to 


leave hold. 

1590 Suaks. Afids, N. ui. ti. 260 Hang off thou cat, thou 
bur; vile thing let loose. : 

b. To show hesitation in coming to close quar- 
ters or to an agreement; to hang back, demar. 

1641 Trare Theologia Theol. 238 Moses. hung off a great 
while from going to Pharaoh with a message of dismission. 
1669 Preys Diary 3 Jan., 1, out of my natural backhward- 
ness, did hang off, which vexed her. 1686 Goap Celest. 
Bodies 1. xii. 44 We hang off, and seem loth to come upon 
the Siage. 1894 Daily News 18 Sept. 2/7 Buyers hanging 
off to an unusual extent. ; a. 

25. Hangon. a. intr. To remain clinging, to 
continue to adhere: usually implying expectation, 
or unwillingness to scver one’s connexion. 

1860 Mrs. Cartyce Lett. IN. 61 Charlotte..is still hang- 
ing on at her mother’s..with nothing to do. 186x Dutton 
Coox FP. Foster's D. V1. 56 What does he do now? Oh, he 
hangs on at the Nonpareil, 1884 Cuurcn Sacon iii. 6: The 
shrewd and supple lawyers who hung on to the Tudor and 
Stuart Courts. 1893 Farmer Slang, Jo hang on by one's 
eyelashes..to persist at any cost, and in the teeth of any 
discouragement. 

b. Zo hangit on: to delay or protract a matter; 


cf. to hang it out, 26d. (slang.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Hang it on, purposelaeo 
delay or protract the performance of any task or service 
you have undertaken, by dallying and making as slow a 
progress as possible. 1823 Ecan Grose's Dict. Vulg. Tongue. 

26. Hang ont. a. zvt7. To protrude with down- 


ward direction. ‘ 

¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 59 Wip open moub..bis tunge 
hangip out. 1590 Snaks. A/ids. NV. tv. ii, 42 Let not him 
that playes the Lion, paire his nailes, for they shall hang 
out for the Lions clawes. 1674 N. Cox Gent/. Recreat. 1. 
(1677) 120 The canine Teeth. .hang out very long. 

b. trans. To suspend (a sign, colours, or the 
like) from a window, on a projecting pole, a rope, 
etc.; to display as a sign or signal. 

To hang out one's shingle (U.S. collog.) to put up one’s 
sign-board or door-plate, to establish oneself in business. 

1564 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. iii 166 Takynge care, 
that they..doe neyther hange or beate oute..eny maner of 
beddynge or apparrell. x1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa ul. 
129 While women are bathing themselves, they bang outa 
rope at the first entrance of the house, which is a signe. 
1654 WitLocKk Zootomia 79, 1 will..be the Physitian, and 
hang out an Urinall. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 265 » 6 The 
Whig and Tory Ladies begin already to hang out different 


intr. To lag behind and 


HANG. 


Colours. 1884 Besant Chtldr. Gibcon 2 When she was 
hanging out the clothes. A/od. Flags and banners were 
hung out in honour of the royal visit. 

c. intr. To reside, lodge, live {collog. or slang). 

1811 Lex. Balatronicum sv., The traps scavey where we 
fang out, the officers know where we live. 1837 Dick ENS 
Pickw. xxx, I say, old boy, where do you hang out? 1876 
Geo. Ettot Dan. Der. xxxvii. (D.), I've found two rooms 
at Chelsea. .and I shall soon be ready to hang out there. 

a. (Australian collog.) To hang it out=‘to 

hang it on’, 25 b. 

1890 Botprewoon Col. Reformer (1891) 236 As long as 
they have their grub and their wages they'll hang it out, 
one again the other. /62d. 341 The rest of tne time you'll 
have to hang it out the best way you can. 

27. Hang together. a. 7/r. To adhere toge- 
ther loosely or without rigid attachment. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 48 Ouper a boon is not kutt al 
atwo but sum of his substaunce is don awey .. or ellis he 
hangip togidere. 1673 Rav Yourn. Low C. (1738) I. 421 
Bastons of wood hacked and cleft (but so as the pieces hang 
together). 

b. To be coherent or consistent ; to constitute a 
coherent or consistent whole. 

1553 IT. Witson K4et. (1580) 107 The rather their tale 
maie hang together. xs94 Suaxs. Rich. ///, i. vi. 4 Here 
is the Indictment..And marke how well the sequell hangs 
together. 2699 Benttey Phal. 47 How can these two 
stories hang together? 1885 Alanch. Exant. 22 Sept. 5/: 
There are many things in the Berlin Treaty which do not 
hang well together. 

ec. To hold together; to be associated, unitcd, 
or mutually dependent ; sfec. (of a person) to keep 
body and soul together, to continue to exist. 

tsst I. Witson Logike (1580) 25 b, Therefore it hangeth 
together as Germaines lippes, as we use to saie. 1598 
Suaks. Merry IW, tu. ii. 13 As idle as she may hang to- 
gether for want of company. 1644 Mitton Ydgm. Bucer 
Wks. 1738 I. 284 Many Marriages hang as ill together now, 
as ever they did. 1697 Cottier /inmor. Stage iv. § 3 
(1730) 140 Let us now see how Sir Tunbelly hangs together. 
1760 C. Jounston Chrysal (1822) III. 24 We have always 
been remarkable for hanging well together. 1894 Westin. 
Gaz, 14 June 3/1 Someone having said to him, ‘ You know, 
Franklin, we must all hang together in this matter’, he 
instantaneously replied, ‘Yes, or we shall assuredly all 
hang separately!’ 

28. Hang up. a. frans. To fasten a thing on 
high so that it is supported only from above; to 
suspcnd on a hook, peg, or the like. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 12072 And be pe har he vp him hang 
pat all moght se him spek him to. 13.. Gav. & Gr. Kut. 
477 Now sir, heng vp pyn ax. c14g0 Auc. Cookery in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 447 Honge hit up in a clothe a lytel 
while. 1686 N. Cox Gentl, Kecreat. ww. (ed. 3) 28 A Range 
of Presses made with Peggs in them to hang up Saddles 
{etc.]. 1726 NV. Riding Rec. VIII. 174 All Mayors,.are 
hereby ordered to hing or cause to be hung up this order 
in some public place. J/od. Let me hang up your overcoat. 

b. Phrases. 7o hang up (one’s sword, gun, etc.): 
to put aside in disuse; to give up using. 70 hang 
up one’s hat: sec quot. 1888. 

{1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 561 Ich mai honge vp min ax, feb- 
liche 1c abbe agonne. 1595 A/aroccus Ext. p. v, And there- 
with mee thinkes I see him hang the hat upon the pin 
againe. 1659 B. Harris Purival’s Iron Age 46 Before we 
sheath our sword, and hang it upon the nail.) 1826 H. 
N. CoceriwGe West Indies 249 And having fought through 
the Peninsula hung up his sword on sine gloria. 1847 
Marrvat Childr. N. Forest v, A little more practice, and 
I will. .hang my gun up over the chimney. 1855 ‘Trot- 
Lore Warden xix, Eight hundred a year, and as nice a 
house as any gentleman could wish to hang up his hat in. 
1888 Ecwortuy IV. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., When a man 
marries and goes home to the wife’s house to live, he is said 
to ‘hang up his hat’. 

tc. To hang on a gibbct (=sensc 3); hence as 
an imprccation (=3c). Ods. 

1588 Suaxs. L. L. L. tv. iii. 5 The shape of Loues Ti- 
burne, that hangs vp simplicitie. 1s92 — Kom. & ¥ud. ui. 
iii. 57 Hang vp Philosophie; Vnlesse Philosophie can make 
a alice, Displant a Towne. 177% Goins. //ist, Eg. IV. 
to Feversham, immediately after the victory, hanged up 
above twenty prisoners. 1974 — Grecian fist. II. 59 If 
Philip takes the city, he will hang up Aster. 

d. To put ‘on the shelf’ or into abeyance ; to 
kcep back, dclay, detain for an indefinite time. 

1623 I. Ryves Let. 8 Oct. in Abp, Ussher's Lett. (1686) 
3or After a while, that Negotiation was hung up upon the 
Nail, iu expectance of the Princes return. 1803 G. Rose 
Diaries (1860) 11. 33 We might hang the matter up..as 
long as he pleased. 1844 W. H. Maxwett Sports 4 
Adz, Scott. xiii. (1855) 118 The Roost of Sumburgh will 
--‘hang up’ a vessel among its ..currents..for days 
together. 1878 Lusmbermau's Gaz. 18 Dec. 426 Others 
find ..their logs ‘hung up’ for want of water to float 
them. 1884 Pad! Mall G. 20 Oct. 1/1 Carried by a larger 
Majority than that which hung up the Franchise Bill in 
July. 1890 Sfectutor 12 July 37/2 The proposal. .to hang 
up Bills which might be proceeded with in another sessiou 
of the same Parliament without beginning de navo. 

e. To fasten or tie up (a horse). Austral. collog. 
, 1890 Botprewoop Co/. Reformer xvi. 185 The gentleman 
in advance hung up his horse and walked into the house. 
1895 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 104 He hung up his horse to 
that post. 

f. zztr. To be suspended on a wall, ete. 


1667 Pepys Diary 22 July, In my Lord's room..where all 
the Judges’ pictures hung up. 
ang (hn), sd. 


Pp. 
[f. prec. vb.] 

1. The action of hanging, drooping, or bending 
down; also, a downward inclination, slope, or 
bend ; a declivity. 
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1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 50 Yarcombe is 
favorably situated on the south-east hang of a hill. ¢ 1850 
Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 140 Ram-line. A.. line .. used 
for the purpose of forming the sheer or hang of the decks. 
18so L, Hunt lutodiog. 1. (1860) 23 Never shall I forget 
her face..with that weary hang of the head on one side, 


b. A slackening or suspension of motion. 

1866 Morning Star, The objectionable hang at the ter- 
mination of the stroke [of an eight-oar] had almost entirely 
disappeared. 1867 F. Francis A ugding v. (1880) 182 A trout 
usually rests where the hang and eddy of the stream will 
give him the best chance. 

2. The mode in which a thing hangs or is poised. 

@1797 Mrs. M. Gopwin Posth. IVé&s. (1798) IV. 121 Death 
could not alter the rigid hang of her limbs. 1864 WessTER 
s.v., The hang of a scythe or of a discourse. 1878 JEFFERIES 
Gamekeeper at H.6 So accustomed is he to its balance and 
‘hang’ in the hand that he never thinks of aiming. 1885 
Miss Brapvon lVyllarad's Weird III. 22 She believed that 
for the hang of a skirt .. she could hold her own with any 
house in London. 7 

3. Zo gel the hang of: to become familiar with the 
proper wielding or use of a tool; fg. to get to un- 
derstand, manage, mastcr, deal with as an adept ; 
to acquire the knack of. (U.S. collog.) 

1845 N. S. Prime Hist. Long sland 82 (Bartlett) After 
they have .. acquired the hang of the tools for themselves. 
1847 Darcey Drama in Pokerville 67 (Farmer) The theatre 
was cleared in an instant .. all running to get the hang of 
the scrape. @1860 T. Parker in J. Weiss Life (1864) II. 
434, 1... think I have got the hang of the people and their 
institutions. 1860 O. W. Hoimes Edsie V. xxii, (1892) 245 
Your folks have never got the hang of human nature. 1881 
Spectator 12 Feb. 223 They .. have not yet got the hang of 
good biography. 1883 Crane Smithy §& Forge 21 ‘The 
hammer is one of those tools that the workman gets used 
to, or ‘gets the hang of’. 

4. concr. (dial.) Something that hangs or is sus- 
pended ; a hanging mass or clump; a crop of fruit ; 
a hang: net. 

a1825 Foruy Voc. £. Angtia, ffang,a crop of fruit. ‘A 
good tidy hang of apples’. 1857 KincsLey 720 VY. Ago 
xxv, It might he .. one of the ‘hangs’ with which the club- 
water was studded, torn up and stranded. 1873 Act 36 & 
37 Viet. c. 71 Sched. ili, License Duties for each .. Weir, 
hang, baulk, garth, goryd, box, crib, or cruive..£ 12. 0. 0. 

5. Not..a hang: an angry or impatient cquiva- 
lent of ‘not a bit’, ‘not in the least’: usually with 
care. Cf. Wane v. 3c, DAMN sd. 2. 

1861 11. Kincstev Kavenshoe xiiii. (Farmer), She looks 
as well as you by candlelight, but she can‘t ride a hang. 
1876 ‘Ouipa’ HVruter City vi. 125 She don’t care a hang 
what anybody says of her. 

Hang-, the verb-stem used in comb. in various 
constructions; as hang-back, one who hangs back 
or hesitates ; hang-bench (dial. hing-bench), in 
Lead-mining, a piecc of timber forming part of a 
stow, which is pinned to the sole-tree by wooden 
pins; hang-choice, a choice between two cvils; 
hang:-fair (see quot.); hang-gallows, a. destined 
or fit for the gallows; sd. a gallows-bird ; hang- 
head a., that hangs its head; + hang-lipped a., 
having hanging or drooping lips; + hang-lock, 
a hanging lock, a padlock ; hang-nest, a bird that 
constructs a pensile nest, a I1ANGBIRD; hang-net, 
a kind of net which is set vertically; + hang-on, 
a hanger-on, a incan dependant; hang-out (slang) : 
see quots.; + hang-rope, t hang-string, + hang- 
up = hang-gallows. 

1866 Public Opinion 31 Dec. 720 ‘You mean Emancipa- 
tion!’ exclaim the shant-backe. 1653 Maniove Lead- 
mines 268 (E. D. S.) Stowes, Crosses, Holes, *Hange- 
benches. 1747 Hooson JMiner’s Dict. Piijb, The Sole- 
trees and Hang-benches are fastned together with Pins 
of Wood. 1851 Yaerinc Gloss. Derbysh. Lead-mining 
Terms (E. D.S.), (lange-benches or Hing-benches. 1816 
Scott Antig. xxx, I hope Saint Patrick sung better than 
Blattergowl's precentor, or it would be *hang-choice between 
the poet and psalmist. 181z Soutnev in Q. Rev. VI. 283 
Regarding an execution as a holiday, which..they call 
*hang-fair. 1785 Grose Dict, Vule. Tongue, *Hang gatlows 
look, a thieving or villainous appearance. 1790 By-stander 
233 A hang gallows rascal without money. /dfd. 298, I was 
sent to Coventry, as an incorrigible hang gallows, 1828C raven 
Dial., Hang-gallows, a villain; a proper subject or pendant 
for the gallows. 1871 G. Macvonatn Hild Flowers in IVks. 
Fancy & fnag. 111,27 *Hang-head Bluebell. 1574 Durham 
Depos. (Surtees) 313 She. did heare the said Janet Wilkinson 
call the said Raderne ‘*hange lipped witche’, 1411 
Nottingham Rec. 11. 86, j. *henglok, ijd. 1587 Vestry Bhs. 
(Surtees) 26 Item given for a key toa hinge locke, jd. 1713 
Dernam Phys. Theol. wv. xiii. 233 note, The Icterus minor, 
and the Jupujuba, or whatever other Name the American 
*Hang-nests may be called by. 1868 Woop Homes without 
H. xiii. 241 The Baltimore Oriole goes by many names..such 
as Hang Nest and Hanging Bird, from the beautiful pensile 
nest which it makes. 1812 Agric. Surv. Duntfr. 605 (Jam.) 
*Hang-nets are larger in the mesh than any other nets, and 
are stretched upright between stakes of about ten feet long, 
placed at regular distances of about eight feet. 1873 Act 
36 & 37 Fict.c. 71 § 39 No byelaw made under the authority 
of this section shall limit the length of a hang net. 1589 
Hay any Work (1844) 45 Ungodly bishopps, with their 
*hangones and parasites. /dé¢. 69 What is that you Bb. 
and your hangones will not saye by Walde-graue. 1852 
Bristep 5 Vears tu Eng. Universiry (Farmer), Vhe fourth 
of July I celebrated by a “hang-out. 1893 Farmer Slang, 
Hany out, a residence; a lodging ; and :American univer- 
sity) a feast 5 an entertainnient. as Harper's Mag. Apr. 

12/1 He [the tramp}..calls his clubhouse a harmon 1570 

‘OTTON 


EvINS A/anip.170/6 *Handgrope, /urcifer. 
*Hang- 


1675 
Scoffer Scoft 40 A pretty Child thou art.. ict 


HANGEE. 


string. 1562-3 Yack Fugeler in Hazl. Dodstley I. 151 
You have cause now to thank this same *hang-up. 

- Hangable ‘he'nib’l), a. rare. [See ABLE. ] 
1. Capable of being or liable to be hanged. 
1595-6 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 1V. 238 [James VI..was 

resolved no more to use great men or chancellors in his 
affairs, but such as he could correct, and were] ‘hangable’. 
1719 OZELL tr. Misson's Ment, 122 All those People calling 
themselves Bohemians or Egyptians, are hangable as Felons 
at the Age of 14 Years. 

2. Of an offence: Punishable by hanging. 

1815 Miss Mitrorp in L'Estrange Lifei1870) I. 323 It does 
not. .appear that he ever committed any hangable or trans- 
portable offence. 

3. That may lead to hanging. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney (1850) III. iii. 352, 1 felt none of 
that hangable, drownable desperation about her. 

So Hangabi‘lity, capacity of being hanged. 

1829 Lams Left. xvii. To Procter 157 The theoretical 
hangibility (or capacity of being hanged, if the judge pleases) 
of every infant born with a neck on. 

|| Hangar (hangar). [Fr.; ulterior origin un- 
certain; see Du Cange, Diez, Littré.] A covered 
space, shed, or shelter, esp. for carriages. 

1852 THACKERAY Lsond i. xiii, Mademoiselle, may we 
take ynur coach to town? I sawit in the Aangar. 1862 tr. 
Du Chaillu’s Equat. Afr. xv. 253 The people gathered .. 
under the immense Aangar or covered space. 1886 SHELDON 
tr. Flaubert’s Salamméo vii, The rumbling chariot..halted 
under a wide hangar. 


Hangbird (henbid). [f. Hane v. + Bixp.] 
A bird that builds a hanging nest ; esf. an American 
oriole of the family Zcterédx. 

1856 Bryant Poems, Gladness of Nature ii, There are 
notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren. 1868 Wuitrier 
Among [ills |, The hang-bird overhead, His hair-swung 
cradle straining. 

+ Hang-by. Obs. exc. dial. (hing-by). [f. 
ILAnc- vb.-Stem + By adv. and prep.] 

1. A contemptuous term for a dependant or 
hangcr-on., 


1579 Gosson Sch. ¢iduse (Arb.) 40, | meane those hange- 
byes whome they succour with stipend. 1599 B. Jonson 
Cyuthia's Rev. v. ili, Enter none but the Ladies, and their 
Hangbies. 1655 Futter Hist. Camb. 9 To condemn the 
whole University for a hand-full of Hang-byes, such as never 
were matriculated members therein. 1855 Ropinson IV/itby 
Gloss., A dling-by, an adherent, a dependent, a flatterer. 

2. An appendage, an adjunct. 

erg85 R. Browne Answ, Cartwright 345 Why then will he 
haue the Lordes discipline. .to be but an accident or hangby 
to the Church? 16z0 Tuomas Lat, Dict., Afpendix..a 
pent-house..a processe, a hangby, a Jabell. 1661 K. W. 
Conf. Charac., Old Hording Hage (1860) 89 Her hands are 
the clumsie hangbyes of her body. 

3. attrib. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Ffisc. 1. i. 3 Creatures, and hang-by 
Dependants. 

Ha'ng-dog, sd. and a. [f. lane v. + Doe: cf. 
cut-throat.] 

A. sb. A despicable or degraded fellow fit only 
to hang a dog, or to be hanged like a dog. 

1687 Concreve Old Back. i. vi, There’s the hangdog his 
man. 319772 NuGent tr. Hést. Friar Gerund 1. 476 The 
Hang-dogs who murdered Christ. 1840 Tuackeray Cathe- 
vine ix, Paws off.. You young hang-dog. 

b. allrib. in apposition. 

1828 Scott F. Al, Perth xxii, How can thy traffic with the 
hang-dog executioner be of avail to serve me? 1862 Sata 
Ship Chanudter ii, 21 That hang-dog buccaneer, who had 
Captain Kidd for a grandfather. ee 

B. adj. Of, befitting, or characteristic ofahang-dog; 
low, degraded; havinga base orsneaking appearance. 

1677 Otway Cheats of Scapiu ui. i, A squinting, meager, 
hang-dog countenance, 1826 Scotr Frz/. 7 Jan., I can't 
have the hang-dog look which the unfortunate Theseus has. 
1873 Miss Broucuton Vaucy III. 191 With an extreinely 
hang-dog air. 1893 IWesto. Gaz. 15 Feb. 3/2 They sat silent 
and hang-dog throughout. 

Hange, var. of Hence, ‘ pluck’ of a sheep, etc. 


Hanged (hend), fp/. a. [f. Hane v. + -ED1.] 

1. Suspended, etc.; sce the verb. (Now Oés. in 
the general sense; the form in use being Hunc.) 

2. Put to death by hanging by the neck. 

1470-85 Matorv Arthur vi. xvi, The syghte of these 
hanged knyghtes. 1508 Dunsar Flyting w. Kennedie 187 
Reistit and crynit as hangitman on hill. 1599 MinsHeu 
Dial, Sp. & Eng. 68 A rope of a hanged man. 1876 d/r. 
Gray & Neighb, 1. 205 England was ‘merrie’ .. for the 
hangers, though scarcely quite so ‘merrie'’ and pleasant, 
perhaps, for the hanged. 3 

b. As an expletive (also advd.): ‘Confounded’, 


‘cursed ’. ; 
1887 Poor Neltte (1888) 102 A hanged uncomfortable posi- 
tion for a fellow to be in. /éfd@. 105 A confounded bad dinner 
and hanged bad wine. ; . 
+ 3. Furnished or decorated with hangings. Oés. 


or arch.; usually Hunc. 

1451 in Willis & Clark Camédridge (1886) III. 351 An 
hanged bed. 1562 J. Hevwoov Prov. 4& Epigr. (1867) 179 
Walles, Som seeld, som hangd. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 144 
Musick is better in Chambers Wainscotted than Hanged. 
1876 Brewer Eng. Studies iii. (1821) 117 The king’s cham- 
ber and the rooms adjoining were matted and hanged. 

Hangee (hxnz*). xonce-wa. [f. anc v. +-EE.] 


A person who is hanged. 

1831 Gen. P. THomeson £-verc. (1842) I. 424 Now let ns, 
the Aangees that are to be, sift and examine this position. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 27 Apr. 3 Why should the hangee be 
subjected to the hands of a bungler? 


HANGER. 


Hanger! (hana). [OF. sangra, pl. -an, 
deriv. of Hane v. Now, identified in form and 
feeling with the next. See Napier & Stevenson, 
Crawford Charters in Aneed. Oxon. 134.) A wood 
ou the side of a steep hill or bank: cf. Hlancinc 


Ppl. a. 2b. 

938 Charter in Cod, Dipl. IN. 409 Kalle pa hangran 
betweonan dam weze and dam de to Stunleage lish. ¢ 987 
/étd. WN. 229 Of dam hangran sup to pare strat. 1789 G. 
Wuee Sellorne \xxxvii, A considerable part of the great 
woody hanger at Hawkley was torn from its place and fell 
down, leaving « high freestone cliff naked and bare. 1822 
in Cobbett Aur. Rides (1885) 1. 179 Vhese hangers are 
woods on the sides of very steep hills. 1851 Cospen in 
Morley Aé/¢ (1882) II. iii. 91 The nightingale and cuckoo 
are already heard in the hanger. 1883 G. ALLEX Col Cfont's 
Caf, xxxv. 202 It (wild service-Iree] grows sparingly in 
hangers and copses. 

Hanger ® (he'no1). Also 5-6 Sc. hingar’e, 
cer, 6 hengar. [!. Hanc v. + -Eu?.] One whio 
or that which hangs. 

1. One who suspends a thing from above; often 
in comb, as bell-hanger, paper-hanger, etc. (q.v. 
under the first element). spec. One of those who 
select and hang the pictures for an exhibition (e. g. 


that of the Royal Academy). 

1791 1851 Bell-hanger [see Bev. sé.) 12]. 1865 /al! Atat/ 
G 7 Apr., Vhe hangers of the year are Messrs I. M. Ward, 
Millais, and 1. W. Cooke. It is not unusual for the hangers 
to limit their own contributions. 1894 Mest, Gaz. 16 Mar. 
1/2 So soon as a man is elected to full membership he be- 
cnmies a hanger for the next exhihition.. Hangers are alinost 
us anxious 10 be excused as High Sheriffs. 

b. Onc who puts a person to death by hanging, 
or causes him to be hanged. 

1430 Miler. Lyf Alanhode w. xcv. (1869) 110 Afterward 
j wole be drawere and hangere of thee. 1680 Aunrey Lives 
Fimtinent Aen (1813) UL. 351 A very severe hanger of high- 
waymen, 1876 {see Haxceu 2). 

+e. One who hesitates or wavers: sce Lane v. 
17. Obs. 

1536 Starkey Let. 30 July in Aug/andi1870) p.xxxix, You 
ere fynd me..to be no sterter, wauerar nor hengar in the 
wynd. 

2. Something that hangs down or is suspended. 

ta. A piece of tapestry hanging. tb. A hat-band with 
a part hanging loose hehind. te. A pendant: also a//rié., 
as Aanuger-peart. {d. A bell-rope. e. A pendant catkin. 
f. A local name for the sea-weed tangle. 

a 1483 Liber Never in /ousch, Ord. 78 The chief yeoman 
of this office hathe in charge .. cuppes of silver & leather, 
tankardes, & earthe asshen cuppes. .hangers & all that other 
stuffe of lhis office. 1488 /uz. in Tytler //7st. Scot. (1864) 11. 
391 Item a collar of gold maid with clephantis and a grete 
hingar at it. 1613 Douctas -Hueis x. iti. 35 Or in the 
crownell pycht, or rych hynger, Quhilk dois the nek array. 
1516 in fav, A. Wardrobe (1815) 25 (Jam.) Item, ane black 
hatt with ane hingar contenand ane greit ruby balac. Item, 
v hattis of silk without hingaris. ¢1565 inpresay:Pitscottie } 
Chron, Scot. (1728) 159 And also commanded her to take what 
hingers or tapestry-work..she pleased. 1578 in /az. KK. 
Wardrobe (1815) 266 (Jam.) A small carcan with hingar 
perll and simall graynis anamalit with blak. 1767 H, Brooke 
Fool of Qual. (1859) 1. 225 (D.) On pulling the hanger of a 
bell, the great door opened. 1869 Ibuackmort Lorna D. 
xvii, The hangers of the hazel, too, having shed their dust 
to make the nuts. 

3. Something that overhangs; in A/inig, The 
rock over the lode or vein; the ‘roof’. 

163t JorDEN .Vat. Bathes xiv, (1669) 136 Most metals 
breeding between a Manger and a Lieger .. are seldome 
above a foot thick, 1811 Pinkerton /’etra/, I]. 585 The 
rock on both sides, or, in the miners’ language, the reef and 
the solv, the hanger and the feger, is altered and decomposed. 

4. A contrivance by which anything is hung; a 
rope, chain, or hook nsed to suspend something ; 
a support for a journal-box, etc., of a shafting. 
Also altri. 

1864 Weaster s.v. Patley, 1873 J. Ricuarns I ced-work- 
tug Factories 27 Having the hanger-plates ready, ..mount 
the shaft in the hangers and invert them. /4fd. 65 The rods 
and fingers ot studs are now generally furnished with hangers 
for the smaller shafts. 1882 Nares Seamtaushif (ed. 6) 134 
Pass the gaskets and clew hangers. 1896 Daily News 
10 Jan, 2/7 The spring hanger of the tender broke. 

+b. A loop or strap on a sword-belt from whieh 
the sword was hung; often richly ornamented. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev, Man in tum... iv, This other day, 
1 happened to enter into some discourse of a hanger, which 
.. both for fashion and workmanship, was most peremptory 
beautiful and gentlemanlike. 1599 Minsueu, Yatabarte, 
sword hangers. 7‘fros de espada,sword hangers. 1601 HoL- 
LanD F'éiny 11, 483 Their sword-girdles, hangers, and baw- 
dricks, gingle again with thin plates of siluer. 1602 Sitaks. 
Ham. ¥. ii.157. 1648 Bury Wills (Camden) 217, | give vnto 
my nephew..my guilt wrought sword and the girdle and 
hangers to it. 1676 Houses //iad (1677' 289 The boys with 
silver hangers were adorn’d And golden swords. 

e. A loop by which anything is hung, as the 
loop at the back of the neck in a coat, etc.; the 


loop of a hunting-whip or-crop. 
1684 Loud. Gaz. No. 1935/4 He had a Whip with a red 
Handle and a Buff hanger at the end of il. 


d. A chain or iron rod to which a pot or kettle 
is hung by means of a pot-hook in the old-fashioned 
kitchen fireplace. Hence /rasf. A nursery name 
for the stroke with a double curve (2), one of the 
elementary forms in learning to write; usually in 
the phrase fot-hooks and hangers. 


1s99 Minsnev, Liares, or Ollares, pot hangers. 1608 


| 
| 
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Withals’ Dict, 186 Vo hang as the pots doe uppon their 
hangers. 1738 Swirt /of. Convers. lutrod. 82 His Skill 
in making Pot-hooks and Hangers with a Pencil. 1809 
W, Irvine Antcherb, (1849) 127 But hte skilled in the 
mystery of comhining poi-hooks and hangers. 1896 Longm. 
Mag. Nov. 64 The old iron ‘hangers’ for pots are common. 

5. Hanger-on. a. A follower or dependant 
(familiarly ad often adisparagingly). 

1549 Lansdow.e MSS. 235 Vf. 292 The multytude of 
Reteynours and hangei» on. 1603 Str R. Ceci in Ellis 
Oriy, Lett. Ser. u. V1. 206 Among some hangers-on upon 
the Court. 1727 Sweet UW onder of Wonders Wks. 1755 11. 
u. 54 He is a perpetual hanger-on: yet 19-body knows how 
to be without him. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. 1. iii. 142 
Scotland was for the first time treated as a needy and 
troublesome hanger-on of France. 

+b. An appendage, an adjunct. Ods. 

1ss2 Latimer Sern. Lords Irayer vi. (1845) 419 But 
here is one addition, one hangeron: ‘As we forgive them 
that trespass against us*. 1674 N. Fairrax Butk & Sete. 
‘Yo Rdr., All the words about body and hangers on tu body. 

e@. Coal-mintny. The same as onsedier, a work- 
man who puts the corves or tubs into the ‘cage’ 
or ‘chair’ at the bottom of the pit-shaft. Formerly 
these were huny on to the end of the rope or chain. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Frade, //anger-on, aminer emplnyed 
nt the bottom of the shaft in fixing the skip or bucket to the 
chain, 1893 Daily News 5 July 5/7 ‘Vhiee young fellows 
who were employed as hangers on at the pit bottom. 

Hanger? (hx'n21. Also 6 hangre, 7 hangar ; 
8. 6 hynger, henger, 7 hinger. [app. the same as 
Hancen®, from Hanc v.; though possibly not of 
Eng. formation: cf. early mod.Du. Aangher, ‘ slool- 
deghen {rapier}, pugio de zona pendens’. 

The suggestion has been offered that this is the same word 
as the Pers, Arab. Ahanyar: see Hanpjar, But, although 
‘hanger’ bas sometimes been employed to translate the 
latter (prob. with a notion of etymological identity: neither 
history nor phonology appears to support the conjecture.] 

A kind of short sword, oripinally huny from the 


belt. 

1481-90 /foxsvard Housch, Bks. (Roxb.) 285 My lord paied 
for a hanger for hymiselff viij. s. iinj. ¢. 1483 icf Wich 1/7, 
c¢ 1282 No Merchaunt Straungier. .[shall] bring into this 
Kealme .. Knyves, Hangers, ‘Vaillourshires, Scisors, And- 
yrous. c1s00 in Aifon Ch. Acts (Surtee>) 303 Cum gladiis 
vocatis hyngers vel baselardys. 1530 Patser. 229/1 Iangre 
aweapen, dracguemart, 1§§8 Nottingham Rec. \V. 408, 
1 give and bequeath to James Hartley my henger and my 
dagger. 1589 R. Harvey 24. Perc. (1860) 33 The sight of 
a Hanger rusted in the sheath hanging by ones side. 1619 
Naworth Househ Bks.(Surtees)105 A silke belt for my Lord’s 
hinger. 1682 N. O. Hotlean’s Lutrin u, 182 Yet, on my 
word the Knave had wit in’s Anger, And wisely took along 
his rusty Hanger. 1698 Frocrer Joy. 12 Their ordinary 
Arms are the Hanger, the Sagay, which is a very light [alf- 
Pike, and the Bow. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xv, | made him 
a belt with a frog hanging to it, such as in England we wear 
hangers in; and in the frog, instead of a hanger, I gave him 
a hatchet. 1831 Scott Cast. Dang. i, A small crooked sword, 
like what we new call a hanger. 


Hangie (haryi). Se. [f- Mane z.] 
1. Aterm of reproach: ? hangman or gallows- 


bird ; a worthless fellow. 

1787 Burns Addr. to Deil ii, Hear me, auld Hangie, for 
a wee. An’ let poor damned bodies be. 

2. A drift-net. 

1889 Scott. Leader 11 Mar. 5 Vhe use of the hangie or 
drift-net on the waters of the Vay. 

Hanging (ha nin), vé/ sé. [f Hane wv. + 
-InG 1] The aetion of the verb Hane. 

1. The action of stispending or fact of being sus- 
pended ; suspension. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 24 Bi him [ligament] pe mem- 
bris..schulden ben y-teied, be whiche pai neden hangynge. 
1596 Suians. 1 Afenu. 17, u. iv. 446 A foolish hanging of thy 
nether Lippe. 1667 Lond. Gaz, No. 1364 Vhe New In- 
vention of Major Vhorny Franke, for the hanging of Cop- 
Pers, 1703 Moxon Mech. /xerc. 153 Vhe Hanging of 
Doors, Windows, etc. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 81 P 2 
Like the hanging out of false Colours. 

2. The action of putting to death on the gallows, 
etc., or the fact of being so put to death. 

a 1300 Cursor Al, 22860 Vhoru pair aun gilt Wit hefding, 
Aeeee or hanging spilt. 1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 
190 Where Thomas was juged to drawying, hanging, and 
hedyng. 1562 J. Hevwoon Prov. 6 Efigr. (1867) 129 
Weddyng and hangyng are desteny. 1601 Snaks. /7ve/. N. 
1. v. 20 Many a good hanging preuents a bad marriage. 
1738 Swirt Pot, Convers, 78 ‘Twas her Fate; they say, 
Marriage and Hanging go by Destiny. 2855 Macavray 
Tist. Eng, xxi. WV. 677 ‘Vhat, of all sights, that in which 
the English most delighted was a hanging. 

3. A downward slope or curve; esp. in SAzp- 
butiding (see qnots.). 

1684 R. H. School Recreat, 83 The chusing out your 
Ground, and preventing the Windings, Hangings, and many 
turning Advantages of the same, whether.. open wide Places 
..or in close Bowling-Alleys. 1711 W. SuTHERLAND S/7/p- 
butld. Assist. 160 Hanging : the opposite to Snying, when 
the middle of the Plank appears lower than the Ends, but 
circular, ¢1850 Audinn. Navig, (Weale) 123 Hanging, 
declining in the middle part from a horizontal right line, 
as the hanging of the decks, hanging of the sheer, etc. 

A. fig. ta. Dependence. Ods. 

01430 Piler. Lyf Manhode \. xxxiii. (1869) 21 For pat oon 
hath his comyng out, and his hanginge, of pat ooker, 

b. The condition of being in suspense or left 
over for an indefinite time; also hanging-zf. 

1638 Baker tr. Bafsac’s Lett. (vol. 11.) 86 If .. pretenders 
avoid a sudden falling, it is by enduring a tedious hanging, 
receiving perpetuall affronts, 1890 /’al/ Mall G. 20 June 


HANGING. 


7/1 This measure authorized the ‘hanging up‘ nf hills by 
either Einuse provided. .that the consent of the Crown were 
obtained. rr /éid, 27 Jan. 2,2 A hanging-up resolution 
is never satisfactory. 

6. concr, Something that hangs or is suspended ; 
something attached, an appendage ; also fig. (Usu- 
ally in f/, Also Aangings-on.) 

1549 Latimen and Seri, bef. add, VF (Arb. 55 As it 
foloweth in the texte wyth the appurtenaunces aud hang- 
yngeson, 1552 — Serm.in Lincotn i. 63 Vhese be sequels 
or hangings on, wherewith the chiefe dish is pondred, 1611 
Suaks. Cy-m6, 1. iii. 63 In one mght A Storme ., Shooke 
downe my niellow hangings: nay my Leaves. 1633 P. 
Firtcnern furple fst. wu. vii, Many a cragge dependeth 3 
Like to the hangings of some rockie masse. 

6. sfee. A picce of drapery with which a bed- 
stead, the walls of a room, e¢tc., are hung; a 
curtain or the like; also the material for this. 

1431 in Rogers Agric. & Prices IL. 550/3 Manging to 
hall with a border of Cowchye work 115, 1530 VaALscr. 
129/t Hangyng for a bedde, accoustrement de tict. 1663 
Cow ey | erses & /ss., Country Mouse, Rehind a Hanging 
in a spacious room. 1758 JnuNson /dlex No. 13 P10 A 
hanging that is to represent Cranmer in the flaines. 1836 
LB. Cousty Bayeux Tapestry 3 A piece of hanging which 
belongs to the cathedral church of uyeux. 

b. 7/. The pieces, folds, or masses of tapestry 
or other stuff, with which a room or bed is hung; 
also extended to wall-paper ( faper-hangings). 

1485-6 .Varal Acc. Hien. It (1896) 45 Hangings of Say 
to hang aboute the Ship, oon of vj peces, 1566 Eng. Ch. 
Furniture (1866) 71 Quishiors for he house and hanginges 
for his bedd. 1593 Donxe Saté. iv. (R.), Vhough his face 
be as ill As theirs, which in old hangings whip Christ. 1673 
Drvoen arr, a ta Afode Ww. iv, No more than a picture 
in the hangings. 1716 Lond, Gaz. No. 5434/3 Paper painted, 
or stained for Nangings. 1877 M. M. Graat Sux-d/ard i, 
He pushed back the hangings as he continued speaking. 

7. A steep slope or declivity of a hill. Now /oca/. 

¢1400 Mauxprv. Roxb.) ix, 34 Pai er in be hingand (ex 
fe dectin] of pe hill. 1489 Caxtos Faytes of Au. aii. 113 
Went vpon the hangynge of « inontayne for to byholde. 
1578 b.vri: Dedeens 1, xcviii. 140 Ladies Mantell groweth.. 
in the hanging of hilles. 1622 Bacon //en, 17/7 Mor. & 
Hist. Wks, (Mohn) 332 Upon the brow or hanging of a hill. 
1888 G. Venan.es Garianonunt Grectings ii. 3, “Vhe Hang- 
ing ‘, which forms part of the Garden and Grounds of the 
Rectory here. 1888 Perksh. Gloss. s.v. Ell vind moor 
partridges on the hangin’ yander'n anywher. 

8. ati ib. and Comb., as (sense 2) hanging day, 
matier, lime; (sense 6) hanying-cloth, -paper; 
hanging clamp (see quot.) ; hanging committee, 
the committce who decide the hanging of pictures 
in an Exhibition (e.g. that of the Royal 
Academy); hanging-head, -post, -stile, the post 
or upright which bears the hinges of a door or 
gate; thanging-holder, an attendant; hanging- 
needle, a scine-needle, used in attaching a fish- 
ing-net to the cork-line and foot-line; hanging- 
press, a press in which clothes are hung. 

€1850 Kredim, Nazvig. (Weale) 123 *f/anging clamp, a 
senicircular iron with a foot at cach end, to receive nails, 
hy which it is fixed to any part of the ship to hang stages 
to, etc. c1g00 Atedusine xxvi. 206 Cyteseyns liad hanged 
theire houses withoutforth toward the stietes, with theire 
best and rychest *hangyng clothes. 1817 Sforting J/ag. 
L. 33 A painter having some interest with one of the 
“Hanging Committce, 1866 Reader 12 May 476 The 
hanging committee could not possibly have found artists 
to occupy them so worthily. 1888 E_wortny Ib. Somerset 
Word-bk., * Hanging-head, same as Hanch; the upright 
part of a gate, to which the hinges are attached. 1624 
Fietcuer Wife for a inonth 1. ii, You scurvy usher. .thou 
poor base *hanging-holder. 1755 Jounson s.v., A *hanging 
matter. 1861 Sata Dutch Prct., Ship-Chandter (1.', it's 
a hanging matter to touch a penny’s worth of them. 1752 
Lavy Luxnoroven Let. to Shenstone 19 July. My *hanging- 
paper is arrived, and the cracks of the ceiling have been 
filled. 1792 V'rans, Soc. Arts X. 30 Vhe timb of a Chest- 
nut,.was put down as a “hanging post for a gate, and 
carried the gale... fifty-two years, 1743 Westev liks. 
(1872) XIII. 174 ‘Vhey broke .. the *hanging-press. 1845 
Mas, S.C. Hatt IWhitedoy xi. 93 What in Ireland is called 
a hanging press, in which ladies suspend their dresses. 
1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build, 225 *f/anging Stite, the 
stile ofa door or shutter to which the hinge is fastened; 
also, a narrow stile fixed to Ihe jamb on which a door or 
shutter is frequently hung. 


Hanging (hein), /p/. a. (frep.) [f. as prec. 
+-1NG4.] That hangs. 

1. Supported above, and not below; suspended, 
pendulous; projecting downwards ; drooping. 

1483 Cath. Aug? 186/2 Hyngynge, pendulus, suspendens. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Hush, 1. (1586) 1156, ‘Vhe 
eares..if they bee great and hanging, ars signes of a Jade. 
1sg1 Percivay Sf. Vict., //imacas, hanging beds. 1610 
Hotrann Camden's Brit, 1.690 The land there is hollow 
and hanging. 1626 Cart. Saitn Accid. Ing. Seamen 11 
A hanging cahben, a Hamacke. 1726 Lroxi dlberiis 
Archit. 1, 31/1 Huge pieces of hanging Stone. 1882 Suort- 
House ¥. /nglesant 1. 228 It faded more and more into 
the hanging darkness, . 

b. Hanging sieeve, a loose open sleeve hanging 

down from the arm; formerly worn by children 
and young persons. Hence hanging-sleeved ac/j, 

16s9 Gaupen 7ears Ch. 580 The Popes .. being then in 
their bibs and hanging-sleeves. 1683 dA fol, Prot. France 
iv, 46 Children .. in their Nurse’s arms, or not out of their 
Hanging-sleeves. 1742 Richarpsonx Pamela LV. 301 When 
1 was a Girl, or when I was in Hanging-sleeves. 1748 — 
Clarissa Wks. 1883 VILL. 406 ‘Vhe hanging-sleeved, go- 
carted property of hired slaves. 1836 Scott IVoodstock v. 


HANGING. 


1841 Lane Arad, Nes. 1. 71 In which case they kiss the end 
of the hanging-sleeve. . wet 
Leaning over, overhanging ; steep, declivitous. 

@1350 Guy iVarw.(A.) 5270 Pan com ber bi an hongend hille 
..Guyoun. 1480 Caxton Chron. ing. ccxxiii. 222 Vhey.. 
met the baillol and his companye atan hongyng bought of the 
more in a streit passage. 1513 DouGtas Aineis i. iv. 40 
Vndir a hingand hewch. 1598 Frorio, Si/o..he that hatha 
skowling looke..or hanging eie-browes. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 600 I'o bring Water, fron some Hanging Grounds, where 
there are Springs. 1787 Wister Syst. Husb. 99 The 
branches, or smaller drains .. are cut a-cross the ground 
with a hanging level. 1847 James ¥. A/arston Hall vii, 
The dark man with the heavy hanging brow. 

b. Of a wood, garden, walk, ctc.: Situated on 
a steep slope, top of a wall, etc. so as to hang over 
or appear to do so. j 

Hanging Gardens (of Babylon), a transl. of L. pensiles 
hort: (Quintus Curtius), xpesagroi «qroc (Plutarch, etc.). 

e170 Newminster Cartul, (Surtees) 75 Le Hangande 
scauhe. 1487 /did. 263 Hanhand bray. 1705 AppiIsox 
/taly 315 We call hanging Gardens, such as are planted on 
the Top of the House. 1712 — Sfect. No. 415 ? 3 The 
Walls of Babylon. its hanging Gardens. 1753 Hanway 
Trav. (1762) I. t. ix. 48 They abound in lofty trees, and 
different kinds of hanging walks. 179 Map. D’Arstay 
Diary 7 Aug., Hills..mostly covered with hanging woods. 
1871 L. Sternen laygr. Eur. i. (1894) 5 Its lovely group- 
ing of rock and hanging meadow. 

+3. Remaining in suspense or abeyance ; pending. 

€1460 in Armolde CAron. (1811) 192 The lebel or artycles 
of the canse ayenst hym before you in the courte of cris- 
tianic moued and hanging. 1590 Srenser #. Q. 1. ii, 16 
Both stand sencelesse. . lorgetfull of the hanging victory. 

+b. Pending, during; orig. with a sb. in abso- 
lute construction; when placed before the sb., 
liable to be treated as a prep.; ef. Dunrine, and 
Fr. peadant; this hanging (=¥r. cependant), 
pending this, mcanwhilc. Ods. 

az4qz0 Hoccreve De Keg. Princ. 2654, 1 rede also how 
that, hangyng a stryfe Bitwene Kyng Porrus and a lord 
clept Fabrice. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymion i. 50 This 
hangynge, the duke. .came aforethe kynge. 1491 — J fas 
Patr, (W. de W. 1495) 1. xcili. 127 b/t Hangynge this tyme 
was a philosophre in the sayd cyte. ¢1§00 3 A ings Sons gt 
‘This tyme hangyng, ye may lene garrisons in this Reaume. 
1568 Grarton Chrou. [1.151 This matter thus hangyng, the 
king [etc.]. 1621 Evsinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 52 
The patent was gyven up, hanging the suyte. 1628 Coke 
On Litt. 13a, Hanging the process, the defendant con- 
veyeth the land. 

4 Ilaving a downward cast of countenance ; 
gloomy-looking. (Often with play on IAne z. 3.) 

1603 Suaks. Meas. for Af. Ww. ii. 34 A good fauor you 
haue, but that you haue a hanging look. 1607 MippLetox 
Michaelmas Term ww, iii, Like a hanging morn, a little 
waterish awhile. 1766 I’. Amory ¥. Auncle (1825) III. 79 
Ie had the most hanging look I have ever seen, 1855 
Brownine fra Liffo 38 Have you noticed, now, Your 
cullion’s hanging face? 

5. In transitive sense: That causcs (persons) to 
be hanged ; addicted to hanging. 

' see Tuackeray Van. Fair xiii, Celebrated as a hanging 
se : ‘ ; : 

6. In various specific collocations or combina- 
tions, as hanging ball (Go//), a ball lying on a 
downward slope; hanging barrel: see quot. ; 
+ hanging basin, a basin with a hole in the 
bottom suspended so that the water might run 
from it into anothcr vesscl below; hanging 
bird = HanGpird; hanging bits, small plates of 
iron fixed to the upright iron bar of a stocking- 
frame and having projecting studs which come into 
contact with the castcr-backs; hanging buttress, 
‘a buttress supported pon a corbel, and not stand- 
ing solid on the foundation’ (Webster 1864) ; hang- 
ing-eoal, -side, -wall (A/rizz7zg), that which hangs 
or leans over the working; + hanging-dog a. = 
Tlanc-poc; hanging gale: see GaLk; hanging 
guard, a guard in fencing, esp. sabre-play: see 
quots.; also known as ‘high seconde’; + hanging 
jaek, a roasting jack hung before a fire ; hanging 
knee (see quot.); thanging laver=hanging 
basin; +hanging lock, a padlock; hanging- 
moss, a lichen ot moss that hangs in long fringes 
from the limbs of trees; hanging press, a sliding 
book- press or case in a library which hangs, sup- 
ported above, in front of a fixcd press, so that it 
can be drawn out to permit access to the shelves 
behind; also called a sliding press; banging 
valve, a hinged valve which falls open by the 
action of gravity; + hanging-waggon, a coach 
hung on springs. 

1857 Chambers’ Inform. 11. 695/2 *Hanging balls. .are 
caused by a little rise of the ground close behind tlie ball, 
from whatever cause, 1884 F. J. Britten Watch §& Clockm, 
120 [A] *Hanging Darrel..{is] a going harrel whose arbor 
is supported only at the upper end. 1558 Bury IVills 
(Camden) 150 Syxe *hanginge basons of latton, iij wasshinge 
basons of latton. 1759. B. Stivuiscre. Feo. Nat. in Alisc. 
Tracts (1762) 92 The “hanging bird .. fixes it{s nest] upon 
the bough of some tree hanging over the water. 1868 
Woon //omes without //. xiii. 241 The Baltimore Oriole 
goes by many names .. such as Hanging [ird, from the 
beautiful pensile nest which it makes, 1829 Gover //isf. 
Derby 1. 242 In 1714... Hardy added tbe caster-back and 
“hanging-bits {to the stocking-fraine!. 188: Raymonp 
Mining Gloss.,*Hanging-coal,a portion of the coal-seam 


75 


which, by the removal of another portion, has had its natural | 


support removed, as in holing. 1667 J. Lacy Sauny the 
Scot v, Dram. Wks. (1875) 386 Looks he not like a dis- 
banded officer with that *hanging-dog look there? 1707 
llope's New Meth. Fencing 12 Of the advantage that the 
*Hanging-Guard hath overall, or most of the other Guards. 
1889 A. Hutton Codd Stccl 8 The Hanging Guard .. is 
formed by dropping tbe point to a level with the opponent’s 
right hip, raising the hand as high as the head, the edge to 
be uppermost—and looking at the opponent under the shell 
ofthe sword. 1893 festa. Gaz. 3 July 3/1 Vhe old hanging 
guard has Leen discarded, and tn its place a position of 
“engage,’..has heen adopted. 1660 Pepys Diary 4 Feb., 
They were buying cf a *hanging-jack to roast birds on. 
1850 Rinlim, Navie. (Weale) 123 *//anging knee, those 
knees against the sides whose arms hang vertically or per- 
pendicularly. 1462 7es/, dor. 11. (Surtees! 256 A *hangyng 
laver with the halling, a cesterne. 1483 Act 1 Rich. I1/, 
c. 12 § 2 No Merchant Stranger ..shall bring into this 
Realme.. hanging candlesticks. .hanging lauers. 1493 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 82 My best hangyng lauour stondyng in 
my parlour. 1424in Rogers Agric. & /rices Il. 549/1, 6 
*hanging locks 1/6. 1495-7 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 261 
Hangyng lokes to the Storehouse dore. 1497 in La. High 
Treas. icc. Scot, 2 Nov., Tua hingand lokkis to the thesaure 
kist. 188z Raymonxp A/ining Gloss., *Hanging-side, or 
Hanging-wall, or Hanger, the wall or side over the vein. 
1585 Hicixs tr. Junius’ Nomencl, 266/2 Pilentum..an 
*hanging waggon: a stately waggon for ladies and gentle- 
women: acoch, 1777 Hoote Comenius’ vis. Workd (ed, 
12) tog Great persons are carried..in a hanging-waggon, 
which is called a coach, 1875 Ure's Dict, Arts (ed. 7) II. 
782 “//anging-wall..the rock which hangs over the lode. 
1883 Standard 20 Jan. 1/5 ‘Ibe hanging wall is composed 
of granite. 

Ilence + Ha‘ngingly a/v., in a hanging manner. 

1548-67 Tuomas (tad. Grant, In pendente, hangeyngly, 
or in doubte. 


Hangle, var. of HENGLE Oés. 

Hangman (henmin). [f. Hance v.+ May.] 
1. A man whose office it is to hang condemned 
persons ; also more generally, an executioner, a 
torturer, rackcr. Common hangman, the public 


executioner. 

1393 Lasce. ?. 77. C. vin. 368 Pe hangeman of tyborne, 
1483 Vulzaria abs Terentio 10, See how froward a face 
soon hangeman makes. 1526 Tinpatn Mark vi, 27 ‘The 
kynge sent the hangman and cominaunded his heed to be 
brought in. 1622 Manse tr. sideman’s Guzman CAL, MI. 
328 Since the Ilang-man dealt so roughly with him.. 
racking as much from him as there needed no farther 
confession. 1647 CLarenvon //ist, Reb. 11. § 51 A Paper 
..avowed to contain tbe matter of the Treaty, was burned 
by the Common Hang-man. 1785 Grose Dict, WMulg. 
Tongue, llangman's wages, thirteen pence halfpenny, 
which according to vnigar tradition was thus allotted, one 
shilling for the execution, and three halfpence for the rope. 
1849 Macautay /fist. Eng. ii. 1. 175 The Cominons began by 
resolving .. that the Covenant should be burned by the 
hangman in Palace Yard. 


b. éransf. A term of reprobation ; also used 


playfully. Also fig. 

1553 I. Witson A Aef. (1580) 123 Amplification .. to calla 
naughtie fellowe theef, or hangman, when he is not knowne 
to bee any suche. 15899 SHAKs. A/uch Ado ul. ii. 11 Te 
hath twice or thrice cut Cupids bow-string, and the little 
hang-man dare not shoot at him. 1645 Mitton Co/ast. 
Wks. (1851) 373 You suffer'd this nameles hangman to cast 
iuto public such a despightfull contumely. 


2. atirib. and Comb, 

1825 Campnett Jo Alemory Spanish Patriots +, Manglers 
of the martyr’s earthly frame! Yonr hangmen fingers 
cannot touch his fame. 1859 Gen. P. THomrson Aad Alt. 
If. Ixxxvii. 56 Put to two deaths at once by the hands of a 
hangman-judge. 1865 Dickens J/ut. 7. 1. xii, ‘It strikes 
me rather as a hang-man air.’ 

Hence Hangman-like a. and a/v.; Hangman- 
ship, the office or function of hangman. 

1684 Otway Atherst v. (1735) 107 Six or seven arm'd 
rogues with hangmanlike faces. 1824 Laxpor /mag. Conv. 
Ser. 1. Wks. 1846 I. 23, T abominate and detest hangman. 
ship. 1881 Swinsurne J/ary Stuart wv. i. 137 [They] rage 
not hangmanlike upon the prey. 1883 Birmingham Weekly 
Post 22 Sept. 4/7 To decide upon the claims of 1,200 candi- 
dates for the hangmanship of England. 


Hangment. Ods. exc. dial. 
“MENT: perh. after judgement.) 

1. Hanging. 

1440 /'romp. Parv. 225/2 Hangement {z.7. hongment], 
suspendium, suspencio, ¢1440 Gesta Rom, xxxvi. 146 
(Marl, MS.) This is to seye, My sonle hathe choson hong- 
nent. ¢ 1449 Prcock Aep. tl. vill. 324 Power into hange- 
ment and intodeeth. 1888 Evwortuy IV, Somerset Word- 
6h., Hangment,.also hanging, execution. 


2. (Sce quots.) 

1825 Brockett NV, C. Gloss.,sv., To play the hangment, 
is to be much enraged, to play the very deuce. 1828 
Crazen Dial., Hanginent .. an expression of surprise, as, 
‘what the hangment!’ 1887 /’ad/ Alal/ G. 19 Oct. 6/1 
‘What the dickens have you to do with it?.. who the 
hangment are you?’ 

Ha‘ng-nail. [f. Hancv. + Nai; but historic- 
ally an accommodated form of azguat/; cf. AGNAIL 
3.) A small piece of epidermis partially detached, 
but hanging by one end, near to a nail. 

1678 R. L'Estrance Seneca'’s Mor, xxiii. (1705) 482 The 
Ripping of a Hang-nail is sufficient to Dispatch us. 
a 1825 Fory Soc. E. Anglia, [/ang-nail, a minute portion 
of the cuticle, rising and slivered off about the roots of the 
finger-nails. 1842 Fr. A. Kempe Avec. Later Life (1882) 
II. 219 Will you..be so good as to remember what a hang- 
nail is like? 


+ Hangrell. Sc. Obs. [f Hane v. (Cf MDu. 


[f Hane v. + 


HANK. 


hangercel a term of reproach, a gallows-bird.)] A 
gallows; see also quot. 1802. 

a x605 Potwart Flyting w. Montgomerie 772 Gleyd gan- 
grell, auld mangrell! to the hangrell, and sa pyne. 1802 
Sippatp Chron. Scot. Poetry Gloss. (Jam.), Haugarell, 
Aaugrell, an implement of the stable, upon which bridles 
halters, etc. are hung. : 

+ Hangster. Olds. rare. [ME. hangestre, fem. 
of Aazgere, ANGER: see -STER.} = HANG-woMan. 
_ £1430 Miler. Lyf Manhode wu. xviii. (1869) 144 Now, quod 
j, art thow an hangestere? Ye, certeyn, quod she. 

+Hangum-tuum. smwmorous. 

{Perh. a parody on judicfum tuum, or ef ideo habeat 
Judicinin suum, ‘and therefore let him have his judge- 
ment’; a phrase found in court rolls, referring to hanging.] 

c 1650 Dialogue on Orford Parl. in Marl. Alise. (1808-12) 
II. 127 (D.), Yom, They shall not come and rob him by 
astrong hand. ##7%//. They durst hardly do that; for then 
it had come to hangum-tuum. 

+Hangwite. O// Law. <A penalty and 
offence mentioned in Domesday Book, and in Leges 
WWillelmi: see quots. 

1086 Domesday 1. 262 b, Hangeuuitham faciens in ciuitate 
[de Cestre} x. sol. dabat. Propositus aitem regis uel 
comitis hance forisfacturam faciens xx. solid. emendabat. 
231195 Charter Rich. I. in Wetherhal Register (1897) 30 
Quiete. .de Ferdwita et hengwita..ct de blodwita. a@ 1200 
Laws of Will. I,1.c. 4 Si quis latronem sive furem, sine 
clamore et insecutione ejus, cui dampnum factuin est, ceperit, 
et captum ultra duxerit, dubit x. solid. de henwite [/7. fers 
hengwite], et ad primam divisam faciet de eo justitiam. 
Qnod si eum ultra primam divisam sine justitiarii licentia 
duxerit, erit in forisfacto xl. sol. c¢12§0 Gloss. Law Terns 
in Kel. Ant. 1. 33 /angwite..Quite de larum pendu sanz 
sergant. 1579 Rastewt £.vpos. diff. Words, Hangwit, that 
is to be quite of a theefe or felone hanged without iudge- 
os or escaped out of your custody. 1642 Zermes de la 

eY 179. 

Hang-woman. wovce-wd/. A woman who 
performs the function of a hangman. 

1883 Philad. Press 30 Aug. 4, In Ireland,a sheriff once, 
not being able to find a hangman, hired a hangwoman, 
1884 Pall Mall G. 4 Jan. 11/1 Some amusing tales about 
sextons and hangmen (and of one hang- woman). 

Hangworthy (he'nwaidi), a. rare, [f. Hanc 
v.+ Wonrtny; ct. dlanecworthy, (rustworthy, etc., 
in which, however, the first element is a sb.] 
Worthy to be hanged. 

1580 Sipxey A rcadia (1622) 426 To lay their hang-worthy 
neckes vpon the constancie of his promised pardon. c¢ 1670 
Exfpost. Let. Men Buckhin.2/2 Most Hang-worthy Gentle- 
men! 1888 Scott, Leader 22 June 4 A provisional list of 
the half-a-dozen most hangworthy of iny confreres. 


|| Hanif, Haneef (han7f). (Arab. Cato 
hanif, app. the same as Heb. 2m fancf impious. 

It has been conjectured by Sprenger and others that in 
Mohammed's early days there was a sect of reformed Jews, 
who professed to follow the religion of Abraham, to whom 
enemies gave the epithet AZavé/, ‘impious’, and that 
Mohammed, being inisled as to the meaning of the word, 
adopted it in a good sense.] ; 

A name or epithet applied in the Koran to 
Abraham ; hence, also, to one sincere or orthodox 
in the faith of Islam. By historical writers, applied 
to a sect of religious reformers, with many of 
whose tenets Mohammed identified himself, as pro- 
fessing to restore the religion of Abraham, 

Hence Hanifism, Hanifite (Hanee-, Hany-) sd. 


and a, 

1734 SALE tr. Moran vi. 79, 1 [Abraham] have turned my 
face to him who originated the heaven and the earth, as 
a hanif, and I am not of the idolaters. 1877 J. E. Car- 
renter tr. Tiele's //ist. Relig. 94 Yo constitute Hanyfism 
into a religion, a fixed doctrine, an organised worship, and 
a divine sanction were needed. ‘hese were provided by 
Mohammed. 1877 Dops Alohamiued, Buddha & Christ ii. 
85 He aimed [at first] at nothing else than to restore the 
religion of Ahrahain, the Hanyfite creed. 1883 Lucycl. Brit. 
XVI. 546/2 There were individuals who were not content 
with a negation, and sought a better religion..‘They were 
called Hanifs, probably meaning ‘ penitents ’, men who strive 
tofree themselves from sin. ‘hey did not constitute a regular 
sect, and had in fact no fixed and organized views. 

Hank (heyk), sd. Also 6 hance, 6-7 hanke, 
7-9 hanck(e. [Found in 14th c.; app. from 
Norse : cf. ON, Agih fem. (:-*hanke), genit. hankar 
hank, coil, skcin, clasp; also Aanki m., the hasp 
or clasp of a chest; Sw. Aavk m., string, tie-band, 
rowel; Da. ark handle (as of a basket), ear of 
a pot. (The connexion of senses 6 and 7 with the 
others is not certain.)] ; 

1. A circular coil or loop of anything flexible. _ 

1483 Cath. Angl. 173/2 An Hank. 1513 Douctas ucts 
u. v. fiv.] 34 As he {[Laocoon] etlis thair hankis to have rent, 
And with his handis thame away have draw. 1674 N, Cox 
Gentl. Recreat. w. (1677) 40 ‘Vie them fast with the two 
ends of the Silk, that they may hang in so inany Hanks. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury ui. iii. 107 An Hankisa slipping 
made up into a knot. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r. in 
Frul. Geog. Soc. XXX. 196 The hair .. is usually twisted 
into many little ringlets or hanks. 1877 W. TuHomsos Voy. 
Challenger 1. ii. 119 The stems.. were coiled in great hanks 
round the traw!-beam, 

2. Askcin or coil of thread, yarn, etc. ; a definite 


length of yarn or thread in a coil. 

A hank of cotton yarn contains 840 yds. ; of worsted yarn 
560 yds. To make a ravelled hunk, to entangle a skein 
hence fg. ‘to put anything into confusion (Brockett). 

1s60 Routanp Crt. Venus u. 694 Ane Reill .. To reill 
thair hankis .. of reid gold wyir. 1633 Naworth [ousch. 


HANK, 


Bks. (Surtees) 328 For sixe hanckes and 3 cutts of yarne. 
1976-7 Act 17 Geo. [2/, c. 11 § 11 Every several hank of 
such worsted he shall..contain seven raps or leas, 1834 
Mepwin slugler (2 Wales 1. 41 Knotting my hanks of gut. 
1835 Ure PAilos. Manuf, 102 In cotton yarns, the rule of 
numbering is very simple, being the number of hanks, each 
eight hundred and forty yards long. requisite to form one 
pound in weight. Thus No. 40, written 40’s., denotes yarns 
of which forty hanks weigh one pound, 

Jig. 23745 Swirt To Dr. Sheridan 2 Thy words together 
ty'd in small hanks, Close as the Macedonian phalanx. 
1896 Home Missionary (N.Y.) July 136 The tangled hank 
has yet many knots and bitches. 

3. A loop of string, wire, or the like, used to 
fasten things together, or to hang a thing up by; 
Spec. in rural use, A bight of rope or a withy used 
as the fastening of a gate or hurdle. 

1388-9 Adinedon Acc. (Camden) 57, j hank pro cemetar’, 
1617 Marknam Cavad.\1.9 If his Rider start him sodainly, 
or hold his hankes too straite. 1642 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 16 Yow are to make your hankes 3 quarters of a 
yarde in length, and to putte to everie harre yow sende to 
ficlde ahanke. 1788 W. Marsuatt Vorksh. Gloss., flank, 
a with, or rope, for fastening a gate. 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Hank, a rope-loop for fastening a gate. 

b. Naut. A hoop or ring of rope, wood, or iron, 
fixed upon the stays, to seize the luff of the fore-and- 
aft sails, and to confine the staysails thereto, at 
different distances (Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bh.). 

1713 W. SUTHERLAND Shipdnilder’s Assist, 134 Fore-sheet, 
Main-shect, Hanks, Swifter. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Manne 
(1789), Anucanx d'état, the hanks of a stay-sail. 1794 
Rigging & Seamanship 1.88 Reef-hauks, short pieces of 
log-line, or other small line, sewed at certain distances on 
the reefs of boom-sails. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxv. 
132 A rattling of hanks announce that the flying-jib has 
come in. 1883 //arper's Mag. Aug. 4530/1 Vhen comes a 
foresail, which is fitted with hanks to the fore-stay. 

e. LHank for hank: see quots. 

1760 C. Jounston Cérysad (1822) Il. 238 Able to go, hank 
for hank with any thing that swims the sea. 1794 Aigeing 
& Seamanship WW. 251* Fank-for-hank, when two ships 
tack and make a progress to windward together. 1867 
Suytu Satlor’s Word-bk., Hauk for hank. 


4. fig. a. A restraining or curbing hold; a power ° 


of check or restraint: esp. in fo have a hank on or 
over any one. Now rare or dial, 

1613 1. Potts Disc. iVitches (Chetham) Piva, The said 
witches .. had then in hanck a child of Michael Hartleys. 
1706 Farqunar Recruit, Officer u. ii, "Twill give me such 
a hank upon her pride. 1721 Strvee ect. Afem. V1. xxi. 
172 So that their landlords might have them [the tenants] 
upon the hank. 1971 Smonvetr //umph, Cl. (1815) 25% 
Humphry had this double hank upon her inclinations. 1825 
Brockett .V. C. Gloss. s.v., ‘Yo keep a good hank upon 
your horse, is to have a good hold of the reins, 1851 Dr 
Quincey Ld. Cartiste on Pope Wks. 1862 XII. 45 He had 
defied all the powers of Chancery to get a hank over him. 

b. Connexion, entanglement; 20 hanks with, no 
relations with, nothing to do with. dyad. 

1888 Ietwortuy IV. Somerset Word-bk., Hanks, connec- 
tion or dealings with—used only with a negative construc- 
tion.. I have heard people warned. .‘not to have no hanks’ 
with a certain horse, or with an undesirable bargain, 1893 
Wiltsh. Gloss. sx., ‘1 won't ha’ no hank wi’ un’, will have 
nothing at all to do with him. 

5. The handle of a jug or pot. dad. 

€1530 in Gutch Co//. Cur. II. 318 The mending of twoo 
Pottile Pottis .. the gilding and mending the hancs lyddes 
and sandering them in sartaigne places. 1847-78 Ha ctt- 
WELL, /fank, a handle. Somerset. 

6. A baiting of an animal. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongues.v., A Smithfiehl hank, 
an ox rendered furious by over driving and barbarous treat- 
ment, 1812 J. 1. Vaux Flash Dict., /fank, a bull-bait, or 
bullock-hunt, 1813 Sorting Mag. XLII. 24 Vo appear at 
a mill, a hanck, or a dog-fight. 188: Diprose’s Annual 
64/2 The needful preparations for these Tiger Hanks. /éid. 
66/2 Thus ended my first, though. .not my last tiger bank. 

7. A propensity; an evil habit. dzad. 

1721 Bau.ey, //avk, a Habit, Custom or Propensity of 
Mind. 1825 Brockett V.C. Gloss., Hank, a habit. 1828 
Craven Dial, s.v., ‘Shoe's gitten asad hank o’ runnin out 
ot neets,’ 1878 Cusmdbld, Gloss., Hank, an evil habit. 


Hank (hayk), v. Also 4 hane, haunk, 4-7 
hanke, 7 hanck. [Known from 13th c.; prob. 
from Norse: cf. ON. Aanhka to coil, refl. hankask 
to coil onesclf up, f. Apxk, hank- sb.: see prec. 
(The connexion of senses § and 6 is uncertain.) } 

1. trans. To fasten by a loop or noose; to entan- 
gle; to catch by any loop-like part. Now drad. 

[c 1z0g Lay. 25872 Beod pine feder-heomen Ihannked mid 
golde.] az1300 Cursor Jf, 16044 Ful herd pai did [him] 
hanc, And bonden hroght him forth as thef. ¢1450 HENrv- 


son Mor. Fab. 50 The Lyon fied and..Fell in the net and 
hankit futeand head. 1513 Douctas Zness vil. ili, 10 At 


the schoyr wndir a gresy bank, Thair nauy can thai ankir ° 


fast and hank. 1617 Markuam Cavad, vt. 44 He shall hold 
[the reynes] fast betweene his fore-finger and bis thumbe, 
and then hanke tbem about his hand twice. 1858 R. S. 
Surtees Ask Afanina iii. 242 Others hank their horses on 
to tbe crook at the door. 1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 
39 There he hung, hanket by the waistband o” his breeks. 

Jig. 1357 Lay Folks Catech. 456 Dedli synnes .. gastely 
sta ik mannes saule, That er hanked [ZLavd, 3/.S. bound] 
in al or in any of tham. 1744 E. Erskine Serm. Wks. 
(1871) III. 201 The heart of the bride being thus hanked or 
catched with the glory of the Bridegroom, 

+2. To hang. Oés. (Perh. a scribal error.) 

c 1465 Eng, Chrron.(Camden 1856)10 The kyng pardoneth 
the tby drawyng and hankyng, but thyn hed sballe be 
sinyte of. : a 

3. intr. To hang or remain fastened; to ‘catch. 
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(In quot. 1547 prob. a misprint.) 

1547 Hloorer Declar. Christ viii. (Zurich) Hij, The same 
bodye that hankyd upon the crose. «1616 Ieaust. & FL. 
Scornf, Lady v. iv, You should have hankt o' th’ bridle, Sir, 
¥ faith. Afod, Sc, Take care that your line dues not hank 
on the hushes. 

4. trans. To make up (thread in hanks. 

1818 Tonp, //ark, to form into hanks. Usedin the north 
of England. 82g in Brockett WV. C. Gloss, 

5. ‘Yo bait: cf. Wanker sé. slang. 

1823 [see Hanker $4.1] 1893 in Farmer Slang. 

+ G. intr. - WANKER v, 1, 2. Obs. 

1589 C. Octann in Lett. Lit. Afen (Camden) 71 Where I 
hanked after plentie 1 have runne upon scarcetie. 1716 
Cuckoo in Jacobite Sougs (1871) 23 He'll fley away the wild 
birds that hank abovt the throne. 

Hence Hanking v4/. sd. 

1641 Dest Farm, ks. (Surtees) 16 The 8th thinge belonge 
to barres is fold-hankes or hankinges, as they call thein, 
which is as thicke againe as plough-strinz, beinge a loose 
kinde of two plettes. 1820 J. CLretanp Ase & Progr. 
Glasgow 45 The hanking of handspun yarn. 

+Hanker, sd.) Obs. [f. Hank sd. 6 or v. 5 + 
-En!.] One who takes part in bull-baiting. 

811 Levicon Balatronicum, Bull Hankers, persons who 
over-drive bulls, or frequent bull baits. 1823 Ecas Grose's 
Dict. Vulg. Tongue, Bull Hankers, men who delight inthe 
sport of bull-hanking ; that is, bull-baiting, or bullock-hunt- 
ing. 1825 Ilone Fvery-day Bh 1. 1171 [Smithfield] 
drovers, and bullock-hankers. 

Hanker, sé.2 [f. Hanker v.] 
after something; a secret yearning. 

1827 Beonors Let. Oct. in Poems p Ixxvii, Nothing but 
the desperate hanker for distinction .. ever set me upon 
rhyming. 188: ‘I. Harpy Laodicvan i, ix, She has not 
shown a genuine hanker for anybody yet. 

Hanker bx nko1), v. [Not known before 1600; 
history obscure. Mod.Du. has Auskeren ‘ Plantijn, 
1673, hungkeren\, dial. hunkeren, in same sense. 
Generally thought to be frequentative and intensive 
deriv. of Hane v., but cf. ]ank v. 6.] 

1. fntr. To ‘hang about’, to linger or loiter about 
with longing or cxpectation. Now dai. 

1601 F. Gopwin Sfs. of Eng. 539 [Ile] hauing hankered 
along time about the Chauncery. 1641 Mitton Reform, 
un. (1851) 66 But let us not..stand hankering and politizing, 
when God..points us out the way to our peace. a 1652 

Srome Ang. Moor. i. Wks. 1873 II. 3, | was hankring at 
an ordinary, In quest of anew Master. 1913 WARDER 7 7-we 
Amazons 53 If you find any |homet] hankering about your 
Bees. 1858 Hucuts Scouring of W. Horse vill. 198, 1 used 
to hanker round the kitchen, or still-room, or wherever 
she might happen to be. 

2. Yo have a longing or craving. 
less usually with for, or infin. 

In Johnson's time ‘Scarcely used but in familiar lan- 
guage '; now common in literature, 

1642 Rocers Waaman 111 The soules misery is. that she 
is alway hankering and catching at every shadow and 
vanity. 31652 NEFDHAM tr. Seis Mare Cl 248 Vhe 
Saxons inhabiting the shore over against us, hanker'd after 
it. 3768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat, (1852) It. 15 The inind.. 
always hankering after what she has not. 1835 Timrtwact 
Greece I. viil. 325 The tendency of human nature to hanker 
after all that is forbidden. 1850 Kixcstrey Alt. Locke x, 
To be told what you've been hankering to know so Jong. 
1856 Mrs. Browninc Anr. Leigh 1x. 514 That Romney 
dared to hanker for your love. 

Hence Ha'nkerer, one who hankers; Ha‘nker- 
ing f//.a.; whence Ha‘nkeringly ad/v., in a han- 
kering manner. 

1845 Ip. Camrpert Chancellors cxxiv. (1857) VI. 84 The 
bishops. .had among them hankerersafter the exiled family. 
1859 Kixastey A/ isc. (1860) 1. 286 Hankerers after fume and 
power. 1864 Wrester, Hautkeriugly. 

Hankering (henkarin', v7. sb. [f. prec. + 
-inG!,] A mental craving or longing. 

1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. VIF (1867) 79 He had 
an ambitious hankering after acap. 1678 BuTLer Aud, in. 
ii, 239 And felt such Bowel-Hankerings, To see an Impire 
all of Kings. 1712 STEELE Sfcct. No. 431 P 3, I then took 
a strange Hankering to Coals; 1 fell to scranching ‘em. 
1771 Frankiin Alutobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 16, I still had a 
hankering for the sea, 1893 A. Jessopr Stud. Necluse vii. 
217 Ihe hankering for what we call sympathy is the virtue 
—or the vice—of advanced civilisation. 

Hankle (he k’l), v. dal. Also 7-8 hanckle. 
[f. Hank v.+dim, and freq. ending -LE.] ¢vans. 
+a. To fasten lightly. Os. b. To twist or en- 
tangle; also fg. 

1621 SANDERSON 12 Ser. (1637) 356 An unruly Coult.. 
fettered and side-hanckled for leaping. 1781 J. Hutrox 
Tour to Caves Gloss., //anckle, to entangle. 1825 BrocKETT 
N.C. Gloss., Hankie, to twist, to entangle thread, silk, 
or worsted. 1855 Rosixson H/d:ithy Gloss., Hankled or 
Handkled, joined hand-in-hand in a pursuit. ‘They 
hankled him on’, enticed him to unite. 

Hanksite (heynksait). Ji. [Named in 1885 
after H. G. Hanks, mineralogist, California: see 
-1TE.] Sulphate and carbonate of sodium, found 
in hexagonal prisms of white or yellowish colour. 

1885 Aver. Frud. Sc. Ser. wi. XXX. 133 Hanksite, anew 
anhydrous sulphato-carbonate of sodium. 

Hanky], obs. form of ANKLE. 

¢147§ in Wr.-Wiilcker 751/4 Hee cavilla, a hankyl. 

Hanky-panky (he‘nki,penki). slang. [An 
arbitrary formation, prob. related to hocus focus, 
hoky-poky.| Jugglery, legerdemain ;_ trickery, 
double dealing, underhand dealing. 

1841 Punch 1, 88 (Farmer) Only a little hanky-panky. 


A longing 


Const. after; 


HANSE. 


1847 Acs. Satu Chr. Tadpole x\vii. (2879) 409 Necromancy, 
niy dear Sir—the hanky-panky of the ancients, 1864 E, 
Yates Broken to flarness xxx\iii, If there was any hanky- 
panky, any mystery I mean. 1881 dtdeuaum 27 Aug. 2635/1 
Madame Blavatsky’s hanky-panky with teacups and cigar- 
ettes, 1887 Brack Sabina Zembra 461 We won't play 
Hanley aaa with me. 

aftridé. 1865 V3. Briertey /rddale 1. 292 Any sort O° 
hanky-panky work. 1882 Mrs. Raven's Tempt. WN. 41 
Some hanky-panky trick of hers, 

Hanlawhile: see LlANDWHILE. 

Hann, var. of KHAN, caravanserai. 
Ha'nnayite. Min. [Named 1878 after J. B. 
Hannay of Manchester: see-1Tr.] Hydrous phos- 
phate of magnesium and ammonium found in slender 
ycllowish crystals in the guano of Skipton Caves. 
1899 Adin. Mag. 111. 108 Hannayite.. found at the Skipton 
caves, Victoria. ; : 
Hanover (hx-‘novas, orig. stresscd as in Ger. 
handver). [Ger. /Zannover.] ‘The name of a 
North German town, the capital of a country of the 
same name, formerly an Electorate of the Empire, 
now a province of Prussia; in 1714 the Elector of 
Hanover became king of England. Go ¢o Lfanover 
= begone, be off (cf. go to Hexham, Bath, Jericho) ; 
solo send to, wish attfanover. Wence, Hanoverian 
henovierian) @., of or pertaining to Hanover or 
the louse of Hanover; sé, an inhabitant of Han- 
over; also, an adherent of the Hlouse of Hanover. 
+ Hanoverianize, + Hanoverize wvis., frans. to 


niake Ifanoverian ; 7z¢r. to become Hanoverian. 

17.. Swirt I'ks. (1768) VII. 264 And now God save this 
ndble realm, And God save eke Hanover; And God save 
those who hold tbe helm, When as the King goes over. 
1744 Lond. Afag. 649 Our Uanovranised Ministers here. 
1975 Asn, /lauoverian, belonging to Hanover..A native of 
Hanover. 219797 Il. Wavroe Wom. Geo. 17, IL. 179 Sir 

ohn Philipps reproached Pitt with Hanoverizing. 1827 
Macactay /adlam’s Const. Hist. Viss. (1887) 78 Like 
William and the princes of the Hanoverian line. 1869 
Rocers ¢édist. Gleanings 1, 37 It became manifest that the 
law of the Hanoverian succession would be respected. 

Hanper: sce llanavrr. 

|| Hans (hans), <A familiar abbreviated form in 
German and Dutch of Johannes, Jolin; hence, a 
German or Dutchman. 

1569 Harpinc in Jewel's Sedit, Bul (1570) 5 Accused b 
Hicke, Hob, and Haunce, and judged by Jacke and Gill. 
1667 Lp. Oxrery State Lett. (1743) I]. 202 We shall give 
Monsieur, or Hans, or hoth, good entertainment. 1855 
MacauLay //ist. Eng. 1V. 485 For Hans, after filling the 
pockets of his huge trunk hose with onr mieey: - would, as 
soon as a press gang appeared, lay claim to the privileges 
of an alien, ; 

tb. /ans-in-kelder (Dutch, lit. Jack-in-cellar) : 
an unborn child; cf. Ger. //anschen 1m keller. 

1635 rome Sfaragus Garden wi _iv. Wks. 1873 IIIT. 159 
Come here's a health to the IJans in Kelder, and the mother 
of the boy, if it prove so, 1648 Neepuam Jercurdus Praug- 
maticus No.1. A iij b(stanf.), The Birthday of that precious 
new governinent; which is yet but a Hans-en-kelder. 1656 
in Buount Glossogr. 1663 Dryven Wild Gallant v. ii, It 
seeins you are desirous I should father this hans en kelder 
here. 1785 in Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue. 

Hans, obs. form of HAaNseE. 

Hansard! (hensaid’. //ist. [f. Hanse + 
-ARD, (As a surname, Ilansard occurs carly in 
13th c., but its identity is doubtful.)] A member 
of one of the establishments of the German Hanse. 

1832 McCuttocu Comm, Dict. (1852) 655 The merchants 
of the Hanse towns, or Hansards, as they were then com- 
monly termed, were established in London at a very early 
period. /éid¢. 656 The Hansards were every now and then 
accused of acting with bad faith. 1890 Cunnincnam 
Grewtl Eng. Comm. Early & Mid. Ages § 121 At the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century the Hansards found that 
their monopoly of the Baltic trade was threatened. 

Hansard? (hesaid). The official report of 
the proceedings and dchbates of the Houses of Par- 
liament; colloq. socalled as having been compiled 


fora long period by Messrs. Hansard Also /rans/. 

1876 L. Srernen /fours in Library 11. 154 Hansard was 
not, and newspapers were in their infancy. 1880 Gentl. Mag. 
CCXLVI. 79 Vhe Queensland legislature..has its own 
official daily Hansard. Poy. 

Hansardize (he‘nsaidaiz), v. [f. prec. + -1ZE.] 
trans. To confront ‘a member of Parliament) with 
. . ’ 
his former utterances as recorded in ‘ Hansard’ ; 
to prove (a person) to have formerly expressed a 

different view or opinion, Also aésol. ‘ 

1869 Hextry in Scé. Opinion 5 May 506/2 1 do not wish 
to Hansardize Sir William Thomson by laying much stress 
on the fact that, only fifteen years ago, he entertained a 
totally different view of the origin of the sun's heat. 1869 
Lp. Granvitte SA. in Ho. Lords 15 June, I will venture now 
—to use a word, an admirable word invented by the noble 
lord opposite—to Hansardise. 1894 Athenaxm 15 Dec. 
822/2 M. Ollivier goes out of his wa to attack Thiers by 
‘Hansardizing' him, as the Prime Minister Lord Derby 
used to say. F 

Hence Ha:nsardiza'tion, the action of ‘ Han- 
sardizing ’. 

3883 Huxcey in Frnt. Educ. 1 Mar. 97/2 That process so 
hateful to members of Parliament, which may be denoted 
by the term ‘ Hansardization’. ; 

Hanse (hens, || hanza). A7s/. Also 2-7 hans, 
6-7 haunce, haunse. [a. OF. 4anse, and med.L. 
hansa, a, OHG. (and Goth.) Aansa (=OE, hdés) 


HANSE. 


military troop, band, company, MHG. hanse 
fellowship, association, merchants’ guild. 

The early examples of this word relating to England 
occur in Latin charters and other documents, and in the L. 
form Aastsa, the precise sense of which, e.g. in the phrase 
‘gilda mercatoria et (or cum) hansa’, is often difficult to 
determine. See the discussion of the word in Gross, The 
Gild Merchant \. Appendix C. The following two main 
senses may be distinguished, but the order of their appear- 
ance in Eng. is not clear.] 

1. A company or guild of merchants in former 
times; an association of merchants trading with 
foreign parts; the merchant guild of a town; also, 
the privileges and monopolies possessed by it; 
somctimes, app., the guild-hall or ‘hanse-house ’. 

The Old Hanse was the Fellowship of the London Mer- 
chants which had a monopoly of the foreign trade of London 
since Norman times; the ew Hasse was the company of 
Merchant Adventurers first incorporated in 1497, which 
received charters from Henry VII in 1505 and Elizabeth 
in 1566. 

1199 Charter of K. Fohn to Dunwich in Brady Boroughs 
(1790) App. 10 Concessimus etiam eis hansam, et Gildam 
Mercatoriam, sicut habere consneverint. 1297 in Lid. Cust. 
(Rolls) 1. 71 Quod non sunt del Hauns de Amyas, Corbie, 
et Nele, nec aliquid habent in societate cum hominibus 
eorundem partium, nec cum creditoribus ejusdem Hanciz. 
1552-3 in Mist, MISS. Comut. Rep. Cectl Papers 1. 132 
(Petition to Lord Chancellor, from the] New Haunce [of 
the Merchant Adventurers, for redress of their grievances 
against those of the] Old Haunce. 1587 FLeminG Conn. 
Holinshed 11 275/1 A deed, in which king John granted 
to the citizens of Yorke a guildhall, hanse, and other liberties. 
1594 Prat Fewell-ho. ut. 89 Offering to exchange their 
freedome, both of the olde Haunce and of the newe, 
for this multiplying Art [of alchemy]. ¢ 1600 Brit. Asus. 
aidd. MS. 18913, If, 23 (Gross I. 195 note) Euerie 
persone admitted into the Freedome of the Fellowshippe 
of Merchant Adventurers of the Realm of England 
shall pay at suche his admission yf he come in one the 
old hanse, as yt ys termed, 6s. 8d. sterlinge, And yf he 
come in one the new hanse, tenn markes sterlinge. 1623 tr. 
Favine's Theat, Hon. . iv. 79 Made among one part of 
them a Hanse, that is to say, a League and Societie. 1872 
Cosmo Innes Lect. Scott. Legal Antiq. Il. 114 All the 
burghs beyond the Munth had a confederacy called by 
the name of Hanse. [But it is disputed whether this was 
the meaning or effect of the Uberuo ansum conferred by 
K. William the Lion, 1165-1214, upon all his burgesses 
north of the Munth: see Gross I. 197.] 1890 Gross Gild 
Merch. 1. 198 note, This Hanse of London flourished in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries... Bruges and Ypres 
were at the head of this league, which originally consisted 
of seventeen towns of Flanders, and North France. 

b. spec. The name of a famous political and 
commercial league of Germanic towns, which had 
also a house in London. /. The Hanse towns 
or their citizens, 

1305 in £16, Cust, t. 112 Quod Alemanni de Hansa, mer- 
catores Alemannia, sint quieti de ij solidis, ingrediendo et 
exeundo .. ad Portam de Bisshopesgate. 148 in Aft, 
tlust, Reign len. VII (Rolls) 1. 115 The merchants 
of the Hanze in Almayne, having a house in the city 
of London, commonly called Guyldhall Theutonicorum. 
1503-4 Act 19 Hex. VII, c. 23 ‘For pe Stillyard’, To the 
Ppaudice hurt or charge of the seid merchaunies of the 

anse. 1598 Haktuyvt Voy, I. 155 (hey) passed through 
the chiefe cities of the Hanse and treated in such sorte with 
the Burgomasters of them that [etc J. @1618 Raceict 
Invent. Shipping 24 The rest, the Popes, then the Hanses, 
and lastly the Turks have in effect ruined. 1890 Gross 
Gild Merch. \. 196 In charters conferred by English kings 
upon the Teutonic Hanse, gild and hanse are used synony- 
mously. 

2. ‘The entrance-fee of a medizval trading guild; 
also, a toll or impost levied upon merchants or 
traders not of the guild. 

(This was a very early sense of Aansa: see Du Cange.] 

1200 Charter of K. John to Ipswich (Gross 11. 121) Ad 
ponendum se in Gilda et ad hansam suam eidem Gilde 
dandam. 1279 Andover Gild Rolls (Gross 11. 292) Quod non 
tenetur aliquid super Gildam quam tenet, pro qua interro- 
gatus fuit soluere suum hans. 13.. A. Adis. 1571 (MS. 
Laud) He gaf be bisshopp to gode hans, Riche Baizes be- 
sauntz & pans. /éid. 2935 Sendith ows, to gode hans, On 
hundrep pousande besauntz From 3er to3erne molke 3€e faile. 
1659 Brit, Mus. Add. AIS. 18913, lf. 19 (Gross I. 195 ofc) 
For all Hanses, Fines and Broakes att Admissions, and all 
Broakes condeinned in Court for any kind of Transgressions 


Merch. \. App. C. 194 The term ‘hanse’ was most com- 
monly used to denote a mercantile tribute or exaction, 
either as a fee payable upon entering the gild merchant, 
or as a toll imposed upon non-gildsmen before they were 
allowed to trade in the town. 


3. attrib. and Comb., as hanse-house, the house 
in which the members of a hanse met, a guild- 
hall; sometimes =sense 1; + hanse-penny,a pay- 
ment levied by a hanse; also hanse-gild, etc. Db. 
Hanse city, Hanse town, onc of the towns of the 
German Hanse or Hanseatic League; so Hanse 
association, league, merchant, etc. 

@ 1135 Charter of Thurstan to Beverley in Rymer Fadera 
(1816) I. 10 Volo ut burgenses mei de Beverlaco habeant 
suam hanshus. 1337 Andover Gild Rolls (Gross I. 333) 
Et solutum est eadem die de Hanspanes..iis. xid. 1585 in 

oulson Bewrlac 1. 330 The rent, revenewes, yssues, 
Profittyes, and comoidytyes perteyninge to the hanse house 
and comynaltie of the same towne. 1876 Freeman wVorvr. 

Cong. V. xxiv. 472 The men of York had their Hanse- 


house; the men of Beverley should have their Hanse 
house too, 


b. 1571 Act 13 Eliz. c. 14 Merchant strangers. .from the 
lxxit, hanse Townes. 1598 Haxtuyt Voy. 1. 155 The com- 


against the orders of the Fellowshipp. 1890 Gross Gild 
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mon society of the Hans marchants. r60r R. Jonnson 

ingd. & Commw. (1603) 76 Not subject to the duke, but 
a free and hanstown. 1630 2. Yohnson'’s Kingd. & Commu, 
268 Of Hanse cities there were 72, mutually bound by 
ancient leagues to enjoy coinmon privileges and freedomes. 
1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) II. 1. iit 14 Hamburg is well 
known to be a hanse town. 1787 A. ANDERSON //?s¢. Comm. 
I. soz The naval superiority of the Hans-League at this 
time (1474]. 1861 M. Pattison Zss. (1889) I. 41 Edward.. 
granted new privileges to the Hanse association. 

Hence Hansing vé/. sb, as in hansing-silver, 
money paid for admittance into a hanse. 

1304 in Collect. Buriensia Add. MS. 17391 (Gross Gil 
Merch. 11. 32) ij solidos et unum denarium, quam quidem 
solutionem vocant inter se hansing-silver. 

Hanse, obs. form of Hance. 

Hanseatic (hens?,z'tik), a. Also 7 anse-, an- 
siatike, hansiatick, -tique. [ad.med.L. hansed- 
ticus, {. MHG. hanse: see HANse.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the German Manse. 

1614 SELDEN 7itles Hon. Pref. Ciij, The Hansiatique 
Societie, beginning about CID.CC. of Christ some while 
before Frederique the second. 166z J. Davirs tr. Olearius’ 
Voy. Amébass. 27 "Vis numbred among the Hanseatick 
Towns. 1665 MANLey Grotixs’ Low C. Warres 265 De- 
venter, formerly a free City of the Anseatike League. 1796 
Morse A mer. Geog. 11. 275 The Hanseatic association, com- 
monly called the Hanse towns. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I. 44 The free towns of Libeck, Bremen, and Ham- 
burg as heirs of the corporate estate of the Hanseatic 
League, became possessed of the Steelyard. 

b, as sé. A member of the Hanse. 

1787 A. Axperson “Hist. Comm. 1. soz Any city of the 
Hanseatics. 

‘Hansel: see HanpskEt. 

+Hanselin. Oés. rare. In 4-5 hanselyn(e, 
hanslyne, hanse lyne, haunseleyn (also ans- 
let). [a. OF. Aainselin, hamselin.} A kind of 
jacket or ‘slop’, worn by men in the 14th c. 

€1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. P 348 The horrible disordinat 
scantnesse of clothyng, as been thise kutted sloppes or 
haynselyns [zv.r7. hanselyns, haunseleynys, hanse lynes, 
hanslynes, anslets]. 

+ Hanse-pot. 0¢s. Also haunce-, haunch-. 
An ornamental pot or vase of some kind. 

1561 Gifts to Queen in Nichols /’rogr. QO. Eliz. 1. 111 A 
hannce-pott of allabaster garnished with silver, 575 /xv. 
Abp. Parker's Goods in Archzolegia XXX. 25, y hance 
potts withe Angells wings chased on the bellies, withe 
covers annexed, weyinge aliij oz. 1590 /av. Sir T. Ramsey, 
ibid. XL. 336 vj hanse potts parcell gilt poiz Ixxxv oz. 

+ Hanskin. Oés. fad. Ger. Hanschen, dim. of 
Hans.] (Cf. Hans, and Eng. use of Jack.) 

1631 Bratuwait Whimzies, Sayler 89 Stares cannot bee 
more faithfull in their society, than these hanskins in their 
fraternity. 

Hansom cab; also short hansom (he'n- 
sdm). [f. ansom, surname of an architect who 
in 1834 patented a vehicle with some of the 
essential features of this cab.} A low-hung two- 
wheeled cabriolet holding two persons inside, the 
driver being mounted on a dickey or elevated seat 
behind, and the reins going over the roof. 

1852 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 343 A flying hansom 
cab, which cut along almost at railway speed. 1882 SERjT. 
3ALLANTINE xfer. li. 20, I have lived to see an archbishop 
in a hansom cab! 1884 M Cartuy Eng. under Glad- 
stone xiil. 250 Joseph Aloysius Hansom, who invented the 
Hansom cab, died this year (1882). 

8. 1847 Punch XIII. 193 The Hansoms were rattling. 
1870 Disrakii Lothaiy xxvi. 1D.), He hailed a cruising 
hansom ..‘*Tis the gondola of London’, said Lothair, as 
he sprang in. 1893 19/4 Cent, Mar. 470 The hansom as 
we know it bears little resemblance to the cumbrous 
vehicle designed by the inventor. 

b. attrid. as hansom cab-driver, -cabman. B. 
hansom-driver, hansom-borne adj. 

1849 Tuackeray /’endennis II. xxxvi. 346 The cabman, 
although a Hansom cabman, said thank you for the gratuity 
which was put into his hand. «a186e Ata. SmitH Afed. 
Student (1861) 17 Dashing up to the door as Hansom cab- 
drivers are wont to do. 

Hence Hansom 7/) v., (cf. CaB v., CoAcuH v.), 
totravel or goin a hansom. Hansomee:r (v070ce- 
zd.), the driver of a hansom. 

1890 Barinc-Gourp Armined! xli, To think that I..a 
raging I)emocrat, should be hansoming it to and fro between 
my Ladies and Honourables. 1893 F. F. Moore Gray Eye 
or So II. so Driving as fast as the hansomeer thought 
consistent with public safety. 1894 Miss Broucntonx 
Beginner xi, One slippery January morning as she hansoms 
it along. F 

Hansom(e, -sum. obs. fi. [Fanpsome. 

Han’t, ha’n’t, vulgar contr. of have not. 

Hant, obs. form of Haunt; pa.t. of HENT, Oés. 

Hantle (hant'l). Sc. and north. dial. [Not 
known before ¢ 1700; origin obscure. 

It has been conjectured to be identical with Da. and Sw. 
anta/, ‘number, quantity, multitude’, which suits the sense, 
but presents historical and phonetic difficulties, esp. as to 
the initial & in Sc. ; it has also been viewed as composed of 
hand+tale number, which suits the form, and as a cor- 
ruption of faze, or of handful: the last is unlikely, seeing 
that handful, hand/u' itself exists in all the dialects.] 

A (considerable) number or quantity; a good 
many, a good deal. 

1692 Sc. Presbyt. Elog. (1738) 149 Here’s a great Hantle 
of Bonny-braw well-fac’'d young Lasses. 1814 Scott Wav. 
xxix, He has a hantle siller, 1816 — Avtig. xvi, A hantle 
letters he has written. 1823 J. Witson Jfarg. Lyndesay 
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xxxili, They make the avenue look a hantle tosber. 1896 
Masson in Edind, Even. News 14 Nov. 4/2 Scotland had 
been a hantle the better for having had him. (In Glossaries 
of Cumberland, Mid Yorkshire, Whitby, etc.; in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Gl. Hantle, hontle ‘a handful'.] 

Hanylon, in 2s, St. Albans, error for HAave- 
LON wv. 

Hanypere, obs. form of Hanaven. 

Hap (hep), 56.1 arch. Also (3 heppe), 3-7 
happe, 4-6 hape, happ. [Early ME. a. ON, 
hafp neut., chance, hap, good luck. The same 
root is found in OE. zehwf adj., fit, heplic equal.] 

1. Chance or fortune (good or bad) that falls to 
any one; luck, lot. 

cx20§ Lay. 3857 His hap [c12z75 heppe] wes ba wurse. 
léid. 4894 Brennes wes swide herds, ke hap wes is betere, 
1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 447 Gode cas & hap ynou..com to pe 
kyng. ¢1330 R. Brunne CAvon. (1810) 59 He had bien in 
his courte, whan his happe was more hard. ¢1400 Destr. 
Troy 4671 Pai comyn to the cost..And bere hyt into hauyn 
as hom happe felle. @1533 Lp. Berners Huon clxi. 618 
Alas what hap and desteny haue I. 1630 R. Yohuson's 
Kingd. & Comm. 56 If you have the good hap to come 
into their houses. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. 421 He sought 
them both, but wish’d his hap might find Eve separate. 
1770 Warinc in PAi/, Trans, LXI. 379 It has not been my 
hap to meet with it elsewhere. 1810 Scott Lady of Z. u. 
ili, Remember then thy hap erewhile A stranger in the 
lonely isle. 1884 Brsant Childr. Gibeon 1. iv, Sickness 
and suffering, birth and death, good hap and evil hap. 

2. (with 7/.) An event or occurrence which be- 
falls one; a chance, accident, happening; often, 
an unfortunate event, mishap, mischance. 

e1z0g Lay. 18215 He wes his hire-emzrke in xuer zlche 
happe. 1390 Gower Conf, I. 43 A wonder hap which me 
befelle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 273b/1 That I be no 
more constreyned 10 haue soo many cursidnesses or ylle 
happes. 1591 Yroub, Raigue K. John (1611) 38 Noredress 
to salue our awkward haps, giz Stetve Sfect. No. 154 
P 3, I entertained the Company .. with the many Haps and 
Disasters, 1849 Geo, Extot in Life (1885) I. 201, I have 
nothing to tell you; for all the ‘haps’ of my life are so 
indifferent. 

+3. Good fortune, good Inck; success, pros- 
perity. Oés. 

a1225 Leg. Kath. 187 Bisohte him help, and hap And 
wisdom. a 1300 Cursor AY. 5564 Drightin pam sent bath 
happ and sele. 1377 Lanct. P. P/. B. xx. 383 Now kynde 
me auenge, And sende me happe and hele. c1440 Gesta 
Rom, \xxi. 388 (Add. MS.) He had hape in all thing that 
he bought. 1557 Totte/f!'s Aftsc. Arb.) 255 My hap is 
turned to vnhappinesse. 1681 W. Rosertson Phraseol. 
Gen. (1693) 471 Some have the hap; some stick in the gap. 
1813 Scort /7rer. 1. Introd. iil, Be it hap, or be it harm. 

4. Absence of design or intent in relation to a 
particular event ; fortuity ; chance or fortune, con- 
sidered as the cause or determiner of events. 
(Occasionally personified.) 

1340 Ayend, 24 Huanne pe lheuedi of hap heb hire hue3el 
y-went to be man. ¢1374 Cuaucer Soeth. v. pr. i. 117 
(Camb. MS.) Hap is an vnwar bytydynge of causes as- 
sembled in thingis pat ben don for som other thinge. ¢ 1385 
Cnaucer L. G. WV. 1773 Lucrece, Hap helpeth bardy man 
alday. ¢1420 Pallad. on I/ush. 1. 710 Hit is bot happe of 
plaunte a tre to gete. 1534 More On the Passion Wks. 
1311/t Thynges accompted to fall vnder chaunce and hap. 
1645 Ussuer Body Div. (1647) 50 Nothing semeth to passe 
by meer hap or chance. 1888 Quiver May 504/2 By curious 
hap..{she] was actually located at ‘The Beeches’, J/ed. 
As hap would have it, I went there also. 

+b. In phr.: By (through, tn, on) hap: haply, 
by chance, casually; perchance, perhaps. Also, 
in same sense, Ov (2por, t2) haps. Obs. 

1388 Wycuir Foss. xiv. 12 If in hap the Lord is with me, 
and Y mai do hem awai, as he bihizte to me. c¢ 1400 Lanx- 


_ Francs Cirurg. 66 (MS. B.) Penne by hap sum grete drope 


of blod may be congelyde togedre. a 1400-50 A/le.vauder 
4936 Pou sall here apon happis..Pat neuire hathill vndire 
heuen herd bot pi-selfe. 1533 More Confut. Barnes vin. 
Wks. 775/1 Yf it fortuned them to fal vppon it by happe. 
1625 Harr Anat. Ur. 11. xi. 122 One may through hap.. 
hit the naile on the head. 1642 Futter /foly & Prof. St. 
in. xii. 181 They must needs hit the mark sometimes, though 
not by aim, by hap. 
te. Jn hap: in case. Obs. 

¢ 1340 Cursor J/. 6801 (Trin.) In happe he hab on bac nor 
hed Clop to hule him but pat wed. 1388 Wycttr Daz. iv. 
24 In hap God schal for3yue thi trespassis. 

Hap, 56.2. north. dial, [f. Har v.2] A cover- 
ing of any kind. 

1724 Ramsay Yca-t. Alisc., Hap me with thy petticoat, 
Grant me for a hap that charming petticoat. 1787 Burns 
Brigs of Ayr 25 When the stacks get on their winter hap. 
1846 Brkele N.C. Gloss. (ed. 3) 1. 209 //ap is a cover 
of any kind of stuff, but generally applied to one of coarse 
material. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Hafs, over- 
clothes; rugs, shawls, great coats, etc. 

Hap (hep), v.! arch. Also 4-7 happe, 5 hape. 
(ME. happe(, f. Har sb.1: cf. ODan. hafpe to 
chance. } 

1. zutr. To come abont by ‘hap’ or chance; to 
happen, come to pass, occur, chance. a. with the 
event expressed either by a sb. or pron. preceding 
the verb as subject, or by a clause or infinitive fol- 
lowing it, the verb being then generally preceded 
by 7. Formerly with auxiliary de instead of have. 

1340-70 A lisanuder 521 A Lioun .. may lightlych drive 
Of hertes an holle herde as happes ilome. ¢1374 CHAUCER 
Troylus . 796 Happe how happe may, Al sholde I deye, I 


wole here herte seche. 1377 Lanct. ?. P/. B. vi. 47 Wel 
may happe in heuene, Pat he worth worthier sette, 1398 
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Trevisa Barth. De I’. R.v. ii. (1495) 103 Suche euyll shape 
.-happyth selde in wymmen. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 7553 As 
hit happit of pes hynd, herkyn a while! ¢1489 Caxtox 
Sounes of Aymon ui. 86 Theyr fayne aventure that was 
happed to theym that daye. 1509 Fisuek Fun. Ser. 
Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 306 ‘Vhe perylles .. whiche 
dayly..myght haue happed vnto her. 1523 Lp. Berxers 
I*roiss. 1. [xxvi.g7 It happed so well for hyni, that it rayned 
all night. 1554-9 in Sous 4 Ball. (1860) z For nowe is 
hapt that I fearedde least. 1596 Suaks. Jam. Shr. iv. iv. 
107 Then wherefore should I doubt: Hap what hap may, 
He roundly goe about her. «1677 Bakrow Serm. Wks. 
1716 1. 22 What can hap to him worthy to be deemed evil ? 
1808 Scott Marim. ut. xiv, Thus oft it haps, that..A feather 
daunts the brave. 1880 Tennyson Battle Brunanburh xv, 
Never had huger Slaughter of heroes..Hapt in this isle. 

+ b. with an indirect object dative). (Const. as 
ina.: Obs. 

61380 Str Ferumd. 1634 ‘Vo schewe to pe porw my sawe, 
how pat ous is hapid. ¢1385 Cuaucer Z. G. IV. 635 
Cleopatra, In the se it happede hem to inete. c¢ 1430 Syr 
Gener, (Roxb.) 5577 If auy thing hap him amys. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. xxx, It may me happe a remedy 
to fynde. 

2. To have the hap, fortune, or luck (Zo do some- 
thing. or with clause). 

(With the indirect obj. of 1h changed into the subject, 
thus ‘ Aime (11) happed to come’, ‘ de happed to come ’.) 

1393 Lanei. P. 72. Co xu. 11g Yf pou happe .. bat pow 
hitte on clergie. ¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 100 (MS. B. 
Ofte tyes alle bese causes happe to come togedres. 1566 
T. Stapceron Ret, Untr. Jewel w. 55 If the Skie fal, we 
may happe to catche Larkes. 1612 Drayton /’oly-olb.i 9 
He of the race cf ‘Troy a remnant hapt to find. 1714 Gay 
Sheph. Week, Thursday & \ maiden fine bedight he hapt to 
love. 1814 Scott Le, of Isles un. xiii, Where’er 1 happ’d 
to roam. 

3. ‘To come or go by chance; to light or chance 
on or upon. Cf. LIAPPEN z. 4. 

1390 Gower Conf. II, 205 If ye happe therupon Ye shal 
be riche men for ever, 1548 W. Parten Aap. Scotl. in 
Arb. Garner H1. 92 Whose Grace..had happed upon a 
fellow likea man. 1590 Recorpe, etc. Gr Al rtes (1646) 154, 
] have a generall rule for the fraction that may hap in this 
worke. ae Drayton Bur. Wars v. xl, But he is hap'd 
into his earthly hell. 1718 Be. Wutcuinson Witchcraft xv. 
(1720) 168 Hle chanced to hap upon a Boy. 1762 Foorr 
Orators nu. Wks. 1799 1. 217 Was it yourself that was hap- 
ping about here but now? 1863 A.B. Grosart Sovad/ Sins 
Pref. Note (ed. 2) 14 [This book] I have not been fortunate 
enough to hap upon. 

+4. Fo have luck (of some kind), to speed, or fare 
(well or ill). Ods. 

€1350 Will. Palerne 3340 Je wite bei do wrong, be worse 
schul pei happe. 1377 Lanct. P. Fé. B. ut. 284 Rize as 
agag hadde, happe shul somme. a 1400 Octoufan 1437 
Thorgh Godes grace well he hapte, 1601? Makston Jasquil 
& Kath. ui. 391 Your ship ytbe Hope-well) hath hapt ill, 
returning from Barbarie. 

+5. ? To take one’s luck. Ods. rare. 

1575 R.B. Appius & Virginia in Hal. Dodsley 1V. 151 
Therefore hap and be happy, hap that hap may. 

Hlence Happing ///. a. 

1593 Q. Icuiz. tr. Boethins (E. E. T. S.)17 Thinkes thou 
that this world is wheeled by rash and happing chaunce ? 
/bid. yo3 Tt coms not of nought, for it hath his own proper 
occasion, of which the happing and unlookt for luck, seems 
to haue wrougbt this hap. 

Hap, 7.2 Now only Se. and dta/. Also 4 7 
happe, 6 hop. [Derivation unknown. Its dis- 
tribution from East Anglia and Lancashire to 
Scotland seems to point to Norse origin.] 

1. trans. To cover up or over. 

13.. £. E. Adit. /’. B. 626 pre mettez of mele menge & 
ma kakez, Vnder askez ful hote happe hem byliue. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 12627 Fund a bag full bret. . Happit at be hede 
of his hegh bed. 1501 Dovctas /’a/. //on. Prol. 38 The 
dasy and the maryguld vunlappit Quhilks all the nicht lay 
with their leuis happit. 1560 Rottaxp Crt. Venus 1. 399 
With hir awin hand scho happis me. 1570 Levins .lenz/. 
27/18 Hapfe, to cover. 1813 HocG Queen's Wake, Kil- 
meny vi, Her bosom happed wi’ flowerets gay. 1891 L. 
Keitu Aalletts UW, ix. 189 How softly they [leaves] fell and 
happed the graves ! 

+b. dransf. and fig. Obs. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 9198 What wildues, or worship, waknet 
my hert For to hap her in hert, pat hates my-seluyn ? 
1420 Pallad. on [/usb. 1. 214 This sk[e]p vnto the tree 
thow bynde & happe. 1576 Gascotcne Philomene (Arb.) 
102 Stonie walles Which fast (in hold) hir hapt. 

2. To cover for warmth, as with extra clothing 
or bed-clothes; to wrap; to ‘tuck «f’ (in bed). 

a 1300 Cursor M/. 6802 (Gott.) He has nouber on bac nor 
bedd, Clath to hap him, c1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 9017 He gaf hym drynke poysoun, And happed hym 
warme, and had hyin slepe. ¢1440 Lork A/yst. xviii. 195, 
I pray be Marie happe hym warme. 1465 J. Paston in 
Paston Lett, No. 528 11. 235 Worsted for dobleits, to happe 
me thys cold wynter. 1551 Ropixson tr. .Wore's Utop. 1. 
(1895) 151 If he had them he should not he the hetter hapt 
or couered from colde. 1591 NasHe Proguost. 21 (He) shall 
hop a harlot in his clothes all the yere after. 1647 H. More 
Song of Souli.1. xxiv, A lucid purple mantle in the West 
Doth close the day, and hap the Sun at rest. 1674 Ray 
N.C. Words 23 10 Hafppe: to cover for warmth. 1724 
Ramsay Tea-t, Alisc. (titéc) Hap ine with thy Petticoat. 
a 1825 in Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, 1863 Mrs. Toocoop 
lorksh. Dial, Hap up the children well in bed, it’s varry 
cold. 1865 Kincstey Herew., xxiv, His chaplain hapt him 
upin bed. 1893 Stevenson Catrioua 277,1 took my cloak 
to her and euch: to bap her in the same. 

+3. Yo put or lay as a covering (072). Obs. 

13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Knut. 655 His clannes & his cortaysye 
croked were neuer, And pite, pat passez alle poyntez, pyse 
pure fyue Were harder happed on pat habel pen on any oper, 
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Hence Happed ///.a.; alsoHap-warm, a warm 
wrap or cloak ‘dia/. . 

1641 Last Farm. Pks. (Surtees) 17 Well happed sheepe 
are the best for an hard faugh. «1774 Fercussox //allou- 
Fair 4 Whan fock.. Their winter hap-warms wear. 

+ Hap, v.32 04s. Also6-7 happe. [a. F. 4ap- 
fer to seize suddenly, a. Du. Lappe to snatch, seize. ] 
trans. To seize. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 80b, The feoffour entrethe 
and happethe the possession of the deede poll. 1611 Corcr., 
Jlapper, to hap, or catch; to snatch or graspe at. 1613 SiR 
H. Fincu Law (1636) 30 The Lord that first can happy the 
Wardship of his heire, shall haue it. 

Hap, v.14 Sc. Alsog haup. éraus. and zur, To 
turn to the right: used inthe management of horses 
in the yoke, and esp. as a call to a horse so to 
tarn ; opposed to zwyzz/, turn to the left. Hence fg. 
netther lo hap nor to wynud, to take ncither one 
course nor the other. 

a 1745 Mustos (Poems (1767) 16(Jam.) But he could make 
them tnrn or veer, .And hap or wynd them by the ear. 
1794 Scott Le!. to Muss Rutherford 5 Sept. in Lockhart, 
In carters’ phrase [she] would neither hap nor wynd till 
she got rid of him. 1816 R. Keer Agric. Surv, Berwicksh. 
503 Jam.) Formerly, in speaking to their horses. carters 
employed Aap and wynd in ordering then to either side, 
now inosily Atgh-wo and yee. 

Hap, Sc. form of Ilop; obs. form of HEap. 

Hapalote (hapaléet). Lad. mod. Zool. L. Aapa- 
alts, 1. Gr. dmadds soft + obs, v7-, car.] An Aus- 
tralian genus of rodents of the mouse family, having 
large tapering soft cars, and enlarged hind legs 
somewhat like those of the Jerboa, 

(1887 Hf. H. Howortn Mammoth & flood 370 Six or more 
species of hapalgise and mus have been found in the 
Wellington valley caves] 

Hape, obs. form of Ave. 

©1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 759/24 //ec simia, a hape. 

Hapeney, obs. forin of IlaLrrenny. 

+Hap-harlot. Oss. Also 6 hopharlot, 
hap-harlat, 7 ¢/ von, hap-hartlet, 8 happarlet, 
hapherlet. [f. Har v.t+Pbancor varlet, knave: 
ef. wrap-rascal.) A coarse coverlet. 

1g§2 l{vcoer, Happe harlot, couerlet so called, satta, 
feges. 1§73-80 Darr dév, Ho 122 A //aphariat, a course 
couering mde of diuers shreds. 1577 Harkison /ugland 
ue xii. (1877) 1. 240 Our fathers..haue lien full oft vpon 
straw pallets, on rough mats couered onelie with a sheet 
vnder couerlets made of dagswain or hopharlots, 1656 
Bioust Glossogr., Haphartict. 170% Putwurs (ed. Kersey), 
llapherlet or Happurlet. a 1825 Forsy !’oc. EL. inglia, 
Hap-harlot, a course coverlit. 

aphazard (he "phx zaid), s6., a. andady. [f. 
Hap 56. + Tbazany: ht. ‘hazard of chance ’.] 

A. sh. Mere chance or accident ; fortuity. Chiefly 
in phr. a?, by (tta haphazard, by mere chance, 
withont design ; at random, casually. 

1575 R. B. Appius & Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 106 
(One of the dramatis persona) Haphazard. 1576 FLEmixc 
Panopl, Epist. 227 \tis hap hazard, if you escape undamni- 
fied. /did. 237 Happe hasarde it is, if you be not prest out 
for a souldier. 1577 Hanmer -Anc. Eccl. //ist. (1619) 339 
The interchangeable course of these calamities, commeth 
not to pass by hap hazard. 1642 Rocks .Vaanan 21 One 
that goes not to worke at a meere hap-hazard. 1726 Leon 
Designs Pref. 1/1 Ornaments thrown together at hap-hazard. 
1852 Beveripce (ist. India 11. v. viii. 79 Everything was 
left toa kind of hap-hazard. 1889 Spectator 23 Nov., The 
- hereditary principle, with all its necessary haphazard. 

+b. A matter of chance. Obs. 

1594 Carew MHuarte's Lxam. Wits (1616) 268 If the 
generation take not effect at the first comming, it isa great 
hap hazard, but that at the second a female shalbe begotten. 
a1680 Crarsock Aftrib. God (18,4) 1. 557 How many 
events. .seem lO persons ignorant of these counsels to be a 
hap-hazard. 

B. adj. Characterized by haphazard ; dependent 
upon chance or accident ; random. 

1671 Mayxwarinc sluc. 6 Mod. Phys. 101 This is not 
atime topractice with hap hazard medicines. 1805 SouTHEY 
Lett. (1856) I. 346 But his praise and his censure are alike 
haphazard and worthless, 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton xxvii. 
365 Some haphazard remark. 1875 J. C. Cox Ch. Dertysh. 
I, 208 Fragments of coloured glass. .inserted ina haphazard 
fashion. 

C. adv, In a haphazard mauner; at haphazard ; 
at random ; casually. 

1857 Dickens Lett. (1880) 11. 30 We came here haphazard, 
but could not have done better. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. 
Soctol. xv. 383 Knowledge of human nature gained hap- 
hazard. 1883 F. Harrison Choice Bhs. (1886) 395 This new 
social system did not come hap-hazard. 

Hence +Hapha‘zarder (06s. sonce-wd.), ? one 
who ventures at haphazard. Wapha zarding, 
haphazard action, Haphazardly adv., in a hap- 
hazard manner, at haphazard. Haphazardness, 
haphazard quality or character. . 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-dk. (Camden) 142 Who but happ 
hazarder in Madame fortunes lapp? a1819 J. Watt in 
A thenzum 6 Sept. (1890) 311/2 [He fell upon most of his 
hest things by a kind of chance, or, as James Watt put it, 
hy) ‘random haphazarding’. 1867 dthenzum 14 Sept. 336 
[KuSeta] in Epes, iv. 14..1s translated sleight: the proper 
rendering seems to be recklessness, haphazardness. 1874 
Burnanb Uy tame xxv. 232 This haphazarding sort of pro- 


fession. 1887 Chamb. Frul. 26 Nov. 754 Seating them quite 
haphazardly. 
|Haphtarah  (hafta-ra). {Heb. soten 


haphlarah, pl. haphtaréth, \it. conclusion, f, v2 


HAPLY. 


| pafar to bring to an end.] The Icsson from one 


of the Prophets, which is associated with each lesson 
from the Law (called farashak), and is read after 
it in the Jewish synagogue on the sabbath. 

1723 Matner lind. Bible 362 Which custom of reading 
these Haphthorahs as an addition to the law paraschas, still 
continues. 

Hapless (hz'plés), a. Also 6 7 -les, -lesse. 
[f. Hap s6.1+-Less.)  Destitute of ‘hap’ or good 
fortune ; unfortunate, unlucky, lucklcss. 

1568 Grarton Chron, II. 2 Desyryng to ende their hap. 
lesse lyfe. a 1592 Greene si lphonsus v. Wks, (Reldg.) 243 2 
O hapless hap! o dire and cruel fate! 1635 J. Haywakp tr. 
Biondt's Banish'd Virg. 181 The obicct of an hopelesse and 
haplesse love. 1667 Mitton /’. L. 1x. 404 O much deceav'd, 
much failing, hapless Eve! 21720 Suereirtp( Dk. Buckhni.) 
Is. (1753) 1 5, 1... wish my hapless life a shorter dite. 
1867 Smits //uguenots Eng. x. (1880) 170 Nor did dis- 
tincdon in learning protect the hapless Protestants. 

Ha:plessly, a/v. [f. pree. + -Ly 4] Ina hap- 
Icss manner ; unfortunatcly, lucklessly; unhappily. 

a 1631 Drayton Wks. 1V. 15601 Jod.) If ought it ail’d, or 
haplessly it cry’d. 1865 Kinxestrey /Zeve7. ix, He haplessly 
for himself thought he had a grievance. 1887 Swixbuane 
Locrine it. i. 41 This came By chance—mishap~ most hap- 
lessly for thee. 

Ha‘plessness. rere. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Hlapless condition. In recent Dicts. 

Haplite (he phit’. Adm. [f. Gr. dmdobs (see 
next +-ITE.] (See quot.) 

1879 Rutiey Stud. Rocks xii. 211 Aplite or haplite.. also 
termed semi-granite or granitell, is a rock, .cunsisting of 
a crystalline-granular adinixture of felspar and quartz. 

Haplo-, combining form of Gr. awAd-os, contr. 
draAous single, simple, as in Haplocardiac hzplo- 
kauditk), @. [Gr. xapdia heart], having a heart of 
simple structure; belonging to the //aplocardia or 
Brachtopoda. || Haplocerus [Gr. xépas hom], 
generic name of the Rocky Mountain sheep ; hence 
Haplo‘cerine vw. Haplocyemate (-:9i,/"1ct), a. 
{Gr. xtnua embryo], developed directly from a 
more or less elongated gastrula (Cent. Diced. cites 
J. A. Ryder). Haplomorphic, -ous -mf-3fik, -as), 
adjs. [Gr. poppy shape], of simple form; belonging 
to the Haflomorphu, a division of medusans and 
also, in some classifications, of gastropods. Haplo- 
petalous (-petdlas) @., monopetalous; also, 
having a single row of petals (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 
Haplostemonous (-st/;m6nas’, a. /yot. [Gr.arnpwv 
stamen], having a single circle or row of stamens. 
Haplotomy (heplptomi [Gr.anAoropia).a simple 
cutting or incision ;Mayne E£.xfos. Lex. 1554.) 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot, vi. § 2.177 note, The andra:ciuin 
or the hlossom is said to be Isostemonous or Haplostem- 
onous when the stainens are of one series equal in nuniber 
to that of the ground-plan of the blossom. 

Haplodont he jledpnt),a.and s/. [f. Hario- 
+ Gr, db0us, d50v7- tooth.) 

A. adj, 1. Having the crowns of the molar tceth 
simple or single, and not divided into ridges, ete. 

2. Lelonging to the //aplodontidr, a family of 
North American rodents, called sewellels. 

B. sé. One of the //uplodontide. 

Haplography (heplygraf,. [f. Hapo- + 
-GRAPHY.] Single writing ; the unintentional writing 
of a letter or word, or series of letters or words, once, 
when it should be written twice. (The opposite of 
DitTToGRapily.) 

1888 Gow Comp. Classics 55 Ilaplography or Lipography 
..is a special and very conunon case of omission. 1 
W.oM. Lixpsay Jarrod. Latin Textual Emend, iit, Vhe 
commonest kind of omission is that known as Haplography 
.. In Virgil G. 1\. 311, for example, Adiscentur, lenucmgue 
magis, mugis acra carpun’, Some MSS. offer tenuemgue 
magis acra, omitting the second magts. 

Cryst. [f. 


Haplohedral (hexplohidral), a. : 
Hap o- + Gr. é5pa seat, base + -AL.] Applied to 
a system or form in which each normal bears only 


one face. 

1878 Gurxey Crystallogr. 54. 1895 Story-MASKELYNE 
Crystallogr. v. 105 Where for each of its origin-planes the 
system or form belonging to it has only one plane extant 
parallel to the origin-plane, the system or form will be termed 
haplohedral, J 

Haplology (hxplglédzi). [f Hapto- + 
-LOGY.] The utterance of one letter, syllable, or 
word instead of two. Cf. HaPLoGRAPHY. 

1895 M. Broomfietpin Amer. JFrnl. Phiiol. XVI. 411 The 
philosopher who coined sywbolatry after idolatry ‘the 
Tatter «céwAoAarpeca changed hy haplology.) 

Haply (hepli), adv. Nowarch.or poel. Also 
4 hapliche, 5-7 happely. [f. Hlapsd.! + -Ly 2. 
The form hapfely connects this with H.prity.] 
‘By hap’; by chance or accident; perhaps, per- 
chance; mayhap, maybe. 

1362 Lanai. /’. Pl. A. vi. 104 Pe dore I-closet..to [kepe] 
pe ber-oute; Hapliche, an Hundred 3er er pou eft entre, 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 76b/1 Or } was unworthy to them 
or happely they were unworthy to me. 1§26 TiNDALE 
Acts v. 39 Lest haply ye be founde to stryve agaynst god. 
1604 Suaks. Oth 1v. 1i. 44 If happely you my Father do 
suspect. 1650 R. Stapy.ton Strada’s Low C. Warresu. 
33 Some of them may be negligent .. and some happely 
ignorant. 1667 Mittox P. Z.1v. 373 My dwelling haply 
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may not please .. your sense. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. 1. i. 
147 Hap'ly I stole unheeded to her Chamber. 1750 Gray 
Lilegy 97 Heal some hoary-headed swain may say [etc.]. 
a 182 Buckie Crvil’s. I11. v. 481 This age, haply, may 
not witness the emancipation, 

Ha’p’orth: see HALFPENNYWORTH. 

Happ, Happe, obs. ff. Hp. 

Happen (he'p'n),v. Forms: 4-5 happene(n, 
hapnen, 4 hapene, -in, -yne, 4-6 happine, -yn(e, 
5 happin,-on, 4~Shapne, (77/7.hapneth, hapned, 
etc.), 5— happen. (ME. f. Hap sd.1+-EN5 2, or 
extended form of Hap z.'] 

1, intr. To come to pass (orig. by ‘hap’ or 
chance); to take placc; to occur, betide, befall. 
The most general verb to express the simple occur- 
rence of an event, often with little or no implication 
of chance or absence of design. 

a. with the event expressed Ly a simple subject. 
(Formerly sometimes with de as auxiliary.) 

01375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 392 Pu mycht sone 
peryste be Be storme pat hapnis in pe se. 1526 Tin- 
pate Mark x. 32 What thinges shulde happen vnto hin. 
1528 Lyspesav Dreme 56 The mater hapnit thus. 1540-1 
Exyot /wage Gov. (1349) 153 He shewed there all that was 
hapned. 1651 Hopes Leviath. u. xxx. 175 The greatest evill 
that can happen in this life. 1709 Strrte Satler No. 5 78 
There happened between these “wo Men a Dispute about 
a Matter of Love. 1875 Jowetr /’/ato (ed. 2) I. 131 He 
would like to know what will happen to him. 

b. zmpersonally, with or without 77. The event 
may be expressed by a seebord. clause or tnfin. phr. 
following the vb. 

c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 464 Sa happinnyt pan in 
pat stede Dar wes dede lyand a 30ng man. /érd., Berthole- 
meus 73 Gyf it hapyne sa pat he Wil thole hyme of 30u 
fundyu be, ¢1400 Maunpev. (Ronxb.) xxv. 118 If it hapne 
pat any man..dye by pe way. ¢1475 Rauf Cotlzear 382 
That I haue hecht I sall hald, happin as it may. 1§77 
B. Goocr /lereshbach’s /fush. . (1586) 13b, If there hap- 
pened to be any thing broken. 158% N. Licn@FiFep tr. 
Casiauheda's Cong. #. Ind. ii. 6b, It happened not so. 
1660 Birounr Boscobel t, (1680) 47 Some of their party .. 
might quarter at the house (as had often hapned). 1700 
‘VY. Brown tr. Fresny’s Ainuseut. Ser. & Cont. 127 Wt hap- 
pening to Rain. 1796 Jane Austen Pride & Prez. vii. (1833) 
24 As it happens, they are all of them very clever. 

+e. with an indirect object (dative): To befall. 
Constr. as in a or b, Obs. or dal. 

13.. &. A. Adit. P. B. 27 Pe habel clene of his hert 
hapenez ful fayre. ¢ 1375 .vc. Leg. Saints, Fohanues 147 
It hapnyt syne pir 3unge nen twa Vith Johne, pare master, 
for to ga. c1400 Destr. Troy 8831 Now fryndes, in faith, 
vs is faire happont. c1450 JVirour Saluactoun 3178 Vf 
hym hapne to haf enemys. 1§23 d4cfig 615 Hew. VI//, 
c. 4 § 3 If..tt shall happen any such person or persons to 
retourne into the realme. 1596 Spensir State /rel, (Globe) 
6:2 2 Yfit should happen the Captayue suddaynly to dye, 
or to be slayne in battell. 1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. / 
(1656) 52. x FE. Herme St. MWargaret’s Cave 111. 272 Lest 
any vexatious accident should happen him by the way. 1815 
IE. S. Barretr //eror(ne 11. 123 No harm shall happen you. 

+d. With ow. (Cf. Zo fall owl.) Obs. 

@ 1643 Ip. Fatkcrann in View some Exceptions, cte. 
(1646) 224 ‘The case he puts is morally impossible to happen 
out. 1684 tr. Lufrofius vit. 106 It happened out that these 
two Consuls..were slain. 1701 Swirr Mrs. (/avris' Pets: 
tron Wks. 1755 II]. tt. 60 Here’s an ugly accident has hap- 
pen‘d out. 

+ 2. With Zo, zz¢0: To fall to the lot of; to fall 
into the hands of; to come in the way of. Oés. 

1574 Wuntcirt Def. Anusw, i. Wks. 1851 I. 154 If tem- 
poral dominion or possession happen to the minister of the 
gospel. i581 Savi.e -lgric. (1622) 186 His Pretorship also 
he passed ouer in the same sort, with the like silence; for 
none of the iudiciall places happened vnto him. a 1626 
Bacon Maw. & Uses Com. Law (1636) 37 All such duties, 
rents, reliefes, wardships, coppyholds or the like, that had 
hapned unto him. 1685 W. pe Britainr //am. Prad. x. 
53 So little a part of it, as that which will happen to my 
share. @1764 R. Liovp Fam. Lett. RAines Wks. 1774 
II. 85 More coimpassion..Than always happens to the 
share Of the more cruel human fair. 

3. To have the hap or fortune (¢o do something). 

(With the indirect obj. of 1c changed into the grammatical 
subject; cf. Har v.! 2.) 

13.. Cursor J/, 3602 (Gitt.) Pu may hapin to sla som 
dere. 1390 Gowrr Conf. 1, 239 Supplaunt with his slie 
caste Full ofte happeneth for to mowe Thing which another 
man hath sowe. 1§77 3. Gooce //eresbach's Hush, w.(1586) 
160b, If they happen to eate Lupines, they will stiaight 
swell under theeyes. 2613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (2614) 740 
One of their Ships .. happened to strike on a great Whale 
with her full stemme. 1792 Gentl. Mag. 17/2 The con- 
versation happened to turn on the lottery. 1838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick. iii, 1 happen to know that she is. 1871 Moxtry 
Voltaire (£886)8 he impression that the hearer .. happens 
to have forined. 

Yo chance to be or to come; to come or go 
casually; to make one’s appearance; to ‘turn up’, 
occur. Ods. or dial, exc. as in b. 

a 1400-S0 Alerander 2364 Alexander with his armee .. 
Has happend 3it ai hedire-to pe herre of his fues. ¢ 1470 
Heney MWallace y. 351 Scho .. tald his eyme, that he was 
hapnyt thar. 1§13 Douctas ucts u, viii. 30 He felt him- 
self hapnit amyd his fone. 1657 W. Cotrs Adan in Edencl, 
The knots or kernels that happen in any part of the body. 
1788, Alem. Caft. 1. Drake 1. v. 37 Ywo other Officers .. 
coming up to us, asked how we happened abroad so late? 
1776 G. Sempre Building iu Water 85, 1 once happened in 
Company with a very ingenious Gentleman. 1800 Werrms 
Washington i. (1877) 5 Some young Americans happening 
at Toulon, 1818 Scott //rf, Midd. xxxiii, It’s the only 
book thou canst not happen wrong in. 
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b. with ov, «pon (occas. of): To come upon by 
chance or casually, to chance to find or meet with. 

1533 More 4 fology 5 [They] can not yet happen on them, 
but after longe sekynge. 1535 CoverDALe Esther vi. 
They happened on the place where it was wrytten [etc ]. 
1548 Hat. Chron., Edw. /V, 190 The capitain.. happened 
by chaunce of a fishar man. 1605 Campen evr. (1637) 312 
If sometime you happen of an nncooth word. 1701 Lutt- 
reLL Brief Rel, (1857) V. 71 Fhe Harwich..happ'ned upon 
a quick sand. 1776 G. Sempre Building in Water 33 
When we were driving our Piles, we often happened on some 
of the large Stones, 1883 W. H. Bisnopin Harfer's Alag. 
Oct. 715/2 ‘Pockets’ of precious inetals happened upon 
by miners. 1888 Riper Haccarn Col, Quaritch xii, | had 
just happened of him upa tree when you began to halloa, 

e, with 270. Obs. exc. U.S. 

1569 J. Sanrorp tr. derippa’s Van, Artes 143A, If at any 
time a riche man happen into his handes, fetc.}. 1643 
Myst. Iutg. 26 “Fhey happened into the company of a.. 
Priest. 1707 Fusnett Voy. (1729) 193 If they do chance to 
come amongst them and happen into their hands. 1889 
Boston \Mass.) Frul. 29 Oct. 2/3 Happening into a book 
auction sale in Goston. 

d. Happen in: To goor comc in casually; es. 
to ‘drop’ in (at a house). U.S. Happen in with, 
to fall in with. to mect casually. Sc. and Zug. dial. 

1873 Mrs. Waitxey Other Girls xxxiii. (1876) 422 A friend 
or two happening in now and then to see them, 1883 W. 
3LaIKIE in //arper's Mag. Nov. 905/1 Just happen in with 
them: at meal-time. 1893 McCarty Red Diamonds 1. 34 
Say, stranger, have you any objection if I happen in here 
along of you? . 

5. /rans. .by cllipsis from 4b.) To meet with 
castially, to incur. dal. 

1868 ATKINSON Cleveland Gloss., Ilappeu, often used 
actively, in the sense of, To meet with, to incur. 1884 /’ad/ 
Mall G. 16 Oct. 2/2 Men-of-war are constantly.. happening 
niischances of one kind or another. ° 

+ Ha‘ppen, a. Obs. Also 4-yne. [Deriv. of 
Wap sd.) or v.!: suffix uncertain.) Fortunate, 
happy, blessed. 

13.. #. &. Adit. P. C. 13-15 Pay arn happen fat han in 
hert pouerté..pay ar happen also pat haunte mekenesse. 
13.. Gaw, & Gr, Ant. 56 Pe hapnest vnder heuen, ¢ 1375 
Se. Leg. Saints, Plactdéas 31 Happyne man is he pat, befor 
he pire taknis se, Penance to do here wil begyne. 

Hlence + Happenly adv., fortunately, happily. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Marcus 25 Pare he sa hapinly 
wrocht pane bat mony sawle to criste he wane. 

Happen, a/v. north. dial. [app. Harren z. 
in pres. subjunctive: cf. mayhap (in noith. dial. 
mappen’.| Mayhap, perhaps, maybe, perchance. 

1790 Mrs. WueeLer MWestinld. Dial. 59 Weest happen git 
an Organ then. 1828 Craven Jial., [/appen, sed as an 
adverb, probably, perhaps. 1848 C. Bronte J. £yre, She'll 
happen do better. 1865 TI. Brirrtyin Harland Laac. Lyr. 
246 Happen the ice may let in. 

+ Happenable, a. Ods. rare. [-ABLE.] Capable 
of happening; that may possibly happen. 

«1659 Osnorn Queries Misc. (1673) 583 Through a con- 
fluence of all events happenable to Man. 

Happening (hz'p’nin), v4/. sd. [-1nG 1] 

1. Yhe action of the vb. }IaAppen; occurrence. 

1ssi ‘I. Witson Logike (1580) 13 By accidental! happen- 
yng. 31601 CorswaLtyes Disc. Seneca (1631) 8 ‘The every 
daies hapning of such things. 1885 Law 7rmes Rep. 
LII. 684/1 Waiting for the happening of any future event. 

2. (with f/.) An cvent, occurrence; a chance. 

1g81 J. Bret //adidon’s Aus, Osor. 169 No place is left 
to the happenynges of fortune. 1628 Gaure /ract. The. 
(2629) 107 Fhe many and strange alterings and happenings 
to Men. 1748 Hartiny Observ. A/an 1. ili, 338 The 
Happenings must bear nearly the same Ratio to the 
Failures. 1895 II. P. Ropixson J/ex born egual101 The 
happenings of the next day or the next month. 

Happening, /f/.a. [f. laprex v. +-1NG 2.] 

1. That happens; occurring; chancing. 

1530 Parscr. 2291 Happenyng, adueuant, 1§51 ‘T. 
Witson Logtke (1580) 42 b, An Ague maie be the happenyng 
cause. 1693 Q. Exiz. tr. Boethius (IE. E. T. S.) 91 Of the 
succession of Chaunce, of hapning Luckes. 

2. Castial, chance, occasional. Sc. 

ar605 Porwart Flyting w. Montgomerie 560 Hapning 
haires blawin withersuns aback. .od. Se. I have been 
there ata happening time. You may still find a happening 
apple on the tree. 

Happenny, obs. and dial. f. WaLrrenny. 

+ Happer, v.' Ods. rare.) [Cf. MDu, haperen 
to hesitate, stutter (Kilian), Ger. Zafern to stick, 
stop: sec Grimm.] /x¢r. ? To stutter. 

1519 Horan Vinrdg. 75 A foule auger: in the whyche the 
mouthe foometh ; the nostrellys droppethe : and the tonge 
happarthe. ; 

+ Happer, v.2 Ols. or dial. [In quot. 1587, 
app. freq. of Aap, Llorv. ; in the s.w. dial. use perh. 
a different word.] ziz/7. (See quots.) 

1587 Harmer tr. Besa’s Serm, xix. 242 A new swarme of 
locusts. .to happerand swarme throughout the worlde [ Jour 
Sormillicr parnié le monde). 1847-78 Hatuiwe rt, //apfer, 
tocrackle; topatter. Hest. 1888 Enwortny H/, Somerset 
Word-bk., Happery, v. i. and adj., snap or crackle. 

Happer, Sc. form of Hoprrenr sd. 

Happify (hepifoi), v [f Happy a. + -Fr.] 
trans, To make happy. (Now unusual.) 

1612 SytvestER 7rag, Hen. Gt. 642 This Prince .. One 
short Mis-hap for ever Happifies. 1656 5. H. Gold. Law 
88 It will surely conduce to prolong your days, besides 
happyfying them. 1786 I. Perkins Poeun tn H. R. Stiles 
Buudling (1869) 99 Yo happyfy his life. 1837-40 Hari- 
BURTON Clock. (1862) 79 If that don’t happify your heart, 
then my name’s not Sam Slick. 1892 Sfectafor g Apr. 
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497/1, Finding infants whom she could wash and dress and 
appify aniong the alleys and courts of the East-End. 
Hence Ha‘ppified pf/. a. 

@ 1853 Rosertson Lect. ii. (1858) 63 Purged of the idea of. 
happified selfishness. 1865 E. Burritt Walk to Lana's 
End 461 This happified convention. 

Happiless, a. rave. f[erron. f. Happy a. + 
-LESS.] Void of happiness. 

1618 Fiecp Amends for Ladies ww. i. in Hazl. Dedsley 
XI. 144 Because inan does not so, Shall we conclude his 
making happiless? 1870 Darly News 3 Nov., The hopeless, 
happiless condition of this poor girl. 

Happily (be'pili), adv. Also 4-7 happely. 
(f. Happy a.+-Ly4.] Ina happy manner. 

lL. By chance; perchance; =JlapLy. arch. 

1377, Lanct. P. Pl. B. v. 624 Pe dore closed .. to kepe 
bee with-outen Happily an hundreth wyntre. @ 1400 Gloss. 
in Aes, Ant. 1. 8/2 Fortassrs, happylyche. 1400 A fol. 
Loll, 109 Pat appily I be not greuid to denay God. 1570-6 
Lamparne Perambé, Kent (4826) 493 Such as happily will 
demaund, what reason this custome..hath. 1601 SHaks. 
Tel. NoAv. it. 57. 1623 Purcnas Pilyrimage (1614) 91 
Happily .. they intended Neptune, or I know not what 
Devill. 1693 Sin T. P. Brounr Nad. fist. 432 Happily 
there may not be so considerable Alterations in the gravity 
of the Atmosphere far off at Land. 1890 I. Tayvtor Orie. 
Aryaus 18 YVhe Iranian traditions may take us back for 
three, or happily, for four thousand years, 

2. With or by good fortune; fortunately, luckily, 
successfully. (Now often in weakened sense, ex- 
pressing that it is well that things are so.) 

1350 IVill, Palerue 2493 No gom mi3t hem finde, so 
happiliche pei hem hidde. ¢1470 Henry If adlace v. 986 
Schir Jhone the Grayme to thai come happely. 1568 
Grarton Chron. 11. 266 It chaunced so happely the same 
time for the Englishmen that [etc.]. 1613 Suaks. /fex. V///, 
v. li, o, 1am glad | came this way so happily. 1756-7 tr. 
Aeysler’s Trav. (1760) 11. 422 How happily several mem- 
bers of the Arcadian academy bave succeeded. 1871 Mortey 
Voltaire (1886) 110 Vhe case happily stands alone in his 
biography. 

3. With successful or satisfactory adaptation to 
circumstances; aptly, fitly, appropriately ; felici- 
tously. 

1s77_ 3. Gooce Jleresbach’s Husb. w. (1386) 168 She 
happely resteth with him, whom in her lifetime she so 
earnestly served. 1896 Suaxs. JWerch. Vin ii. 191 Thou 
art to wilde, to rude, and bold of voyce, Parts that become 
thee happily enough. 1634 W. ‘Tirwuyrt tr. Balzac's Lette. 
(vol. I.) 342 After those haue bin rightly conceived, they 
are as happily to bee expressed, 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. 
Sacr. 1. i. § zo Some (1 will not say how happily) have con- 
jectured, that [etc.]. 1774 J. Bryant Afythol. 1. p. xiii, 
‘Their chronology. .coincides very happily with the accounts 
given by Moses. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eug. 1. 412 Minds 
.. happily constituted for the cultivation of science purely 
experimental, 1874 Geo, Eviot in L7fe (1885) II]. 235 A 
capital example of your happily-planned publication. 

. With mental pleasure or content. 

In early instances difficult to distinguish from 2 and 3. 

1513 Mork in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11.788 To marry him- 
self wherin he should never happily love. 1§91 Saks. 770 
Gent. 1. ili. 57 He writes How happily he liues, how well- 
helou’d, 1682 Norris //rerocles 134 Which they once 
happily enjoy'd, 1711 STeeLe Sfect. No. 254 p 3 A very 
loving Couple most happily paired. 1871 R. Ep.tis Catnddus 
Ixi. 19 So with Mallius happily Happy Julia weddeth. 1875 
Jowett /'alo (ed. 2) V. 397 ‘Those who would live happily 
should..do no wrong to one another. 

Happiness (hxpinés). [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
The quality or condition of being happy. 

1. Good fortune or luck in life or in a particular 
affair; success, prosperity. 

1530 PALsGR. 229/1 Happynesse, prospertté. 1591 SHaAks. 
Two Gent, 1. i. 14 Wish me partaker in thy happinesse, 
When thou do’st meet good hap, 1614 Rateicn Hist. 
World IL. v. i. § 1. 263 This also..was a part of her happi- 
nesse ; that she was neuer ouer-laied with too great warres 
atonce. a1704 I’. Brown Sat. of Autrents Wks. 1730 1. 24 
Whether .. we follow them by the only force of natural 
happiness, or instinct. 1705 Bosman Guinea 277 It isa very 
great Happiness, and particular Providence of God, that 
the Sea and Rivers here seem. .to contest. J/od. When in 
Switzerland I had the happiness to meet a friend whom I had 
not seen for many years. 

b. in pi. 

1601 R. Jounson Atugd. § Conunw., (2603) 36 Nature hath 
.. heaped into this teritorie.. all those delightfull happi- 
nesses. 1678 Otway Friendship tn F. 18 Ten thousand 
happinesses wait on you. 1739 Crpper fol. (1756) I. 69 It 
was therefore one of our greatest happinesses. 1885 Srur- 
Gon Freas. Dav, Ps. cxxviii. 2 Heaped np happinesses in 
the plural belong to that man who fears the Lord. : 

2. The state of pleasurable content of mind, 
which results from success or the attainment of 


what is considered good. 

1591 SrenseR Ruines of Time 357 Like beast [that] hath 
no hope of happinesse or blis. 1611 SHAKs. Cyd, Y. v. 26 
‘To sowre your happinesse, I must report The Queene is 
dead. 1667 Mitton P?, ZL. vin, 622 Letit suffice thee that 
thou knowst Us happie, and without Love no happiness. 
1725 Watts Logic un. v. § 3 Happiness consists in the attain 
ment of the highest and most lasting natural good. 1734 
Porr &ss. Wau wv, 1 Oh Happiness ! our being’s end and 
aim ! Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content ! whate’erthy name. 1851 
H. Spencer Soc. Stat. Introd. 5 Happiness signifies a gratt- 
fied state of all the faculties. 1868 Bain Ment. & Afor. Sc. 
11.4. § 8 Each one’s happiness may be defined as the surplus 
gained when the total of pain is subtracted from the total 
of pleasure. 

b. Greatest happiness of the grealest number, as 
a principle of moral and political action: first 
enunciated by Hutcheson 1725, thcnce taken into 
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by Beccaria De? Delitti e delle Pene (Monaco, 1764) 
4 (English translation 1766); thence in Priestley 
1768, and Bentham 1776; at the instance of 
Gen. P. Thompson, 1829, shortened to ‘ greatest 
happiness principle’, ‘ rule of greatest happiness’. 

1725 liutcHEson /deas Beauty & Virtue iii. § 8. 164 Vhat 
Action is ées¢ which accomplishes |1726 procures] the gveatest 
Happiness for the greatest Nronbers ; and that worst, which 
inlike manner occasions Misery. 1768 PriestLey Ess. on 
\Govt, 1776 Bextuam Fragm, on Govt. Wks. 1843 X. 142. 
1829 Gen. P. THomrson E-rerc, (1842) 1. 130 Whe latest im- 
proveinent, therefore, of the philosopher |Bentham].. is to 
dismiss the superfluous ‘greatest number’, and declare 
that the just object of politics and morals, is simply ‘ the 
greatest happiness’..And the accessary proposition is, that 
the greatest aggregate of happiness must always include 
the happiness of the greatest number. /é7d. 240 The rule 
of the greatest happiness evidently includes the motive. 1834 
fbid. \11. 118 But these [ascetics] too, were pursuers of the 
Greatest- Happiness Principle. .aftera sort. 1894 B. Kipp Soc, 
Evolut, x. (1895) 290 ‘ Vhe greatest happiness of the greatest 
number —long a prominent doctrine in English politics. 

3. Successful or felicitous aptitude, fitness, stit- 
ability, or appropriateness ; felicity. 

1599 Suaks. Much Ado x, iii. 191, Clan, Me is a very 

roper man. / inc, He hath indeed a good outward 

appines. 1602 — //am. i. ii. 213 How pregnant (some- 
times) his Replies are? A happinesse ‘That often Madnesse 
hitson. 1635 N.R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. ut. 361 The charge 
of the whole fleet she conunitted to Charles Howard of 
Effingham .. of whose happinesse she had a very good per- 
suasion. @ 1668 Drexuam in Guardian No. 164 P 3 There 
being certain graces and happinesses peculiar to ever ee 
guage. 1779-81 Jonnson LZ. ?., Cowley Wks. 11 23 He.. 
reduces it from strength of thouglit to happiness of language. 
1826 Disraeta /iv Grey iv. i, Possessing no vigour of lan- 
guage, and gifted with no happiness of expression. 

Happing, v//. 56.1 (f. Hap v.t+-1ne 1] The 
action of the verb IIap1; in quot., Fortune. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 3958 llere es the hope of my hele, my 
happynge of armes ! 

Ha‘pping, vé/. 50.2 [f. Hap v.2+-1ncl.] a. 
The action of the verb Hav”; covering up. b. 
concr. A covering; a coverlct, quilt, rug. 

1340 Hamrote /’sa/ter Canticles 510 pou reft him all pe 
happynge pat he had of }i chosen men. ¢ 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 227/1 Happynyge, or hyllynge. 1503 in Nicolas 7¢s¢. 
Vetust. (1826) I. 450 Stuffe of hedding. .a quilt happing.. 
a square happing, white and black. .a chike happing. 1629 
Gav e /oly Madn. 134 How fraile a Carkasse..is slirouded 
under so gorgeous Happings. 1893 //lustr. Lond. News 
Christm. No. 23 '2 [ler head smothered in the bed-happings. 

+ Happious, a. Obs. rare—). [f. Hap sé.1, or 
Harry a., after words of Fr, origin in -ovs.] For- 
tuitous; ‘chancy’. 

1387-8 T.Usx 7est. Love 1.x, This worlde. .governed, not 
with unstedfast or happyous thing, but with rules of reson. 

Happy (be'pi), 2. [f. Hap sb.1+-y.] 

+1. Coming or happening by chance ; fortuitous; 
chance. Ods. rare. 

1513 Douctas 2uezs v. Prol. 3 The wery hunter to fynd 
his happy pray. 1677 Hate /rim. Orig. Jfan. ui. ii, 258 
Any happy concourse of Atoms. 

2. Having good ‘hap’ or fortune; lucky, fortu- 
nate; favoured by lot, position, or other caternal 
circumstance. 

1375 Baxnour Bruce 1. 121 Wys men sayis he is happy 
That be othir will hiinchasty. ¢1400 Vestry. roy 11217 He 
is happy, bat a harme hastely amendes. ¢1440 / romp. 
Parv. 226/2 Happy, fortuvatus. 1470 Wenry Wallace 1. 
376 Happy he was, tuk fysche haboundanle. 1546 J. Iey- 
woop Prov, (1867)7 Happy man happy dole. _¢ 1572 Gas- 
coicne Fraites Warre \xxvi. Wks. 1869 1. 166 He. . Weenes 
yet at last to make a happie hande By hloudie warre. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe. xi, ] was so happy as not to be thereabouts 
at that time. 1741 M1ipDLETON Cicero I. vi. 495 The happy 
seat of liberty, plenty, and letters. 1895 L. J. Suitnin Law 
Times Rep. UX X11. 692/1 A testator in the happy position 
of having. .realty both in Lancashire and in America, 

+b. Blessed, beatified. Obs. Of happy memory, 
a phrase copventionally applied to the deceased. 

1526 Tinpate Jas. i. 25 He shalbe happi in his dede. 
¢1sso CHexr A/att. v. 3 Happi be y° beggars in sprijt. 
1604 E. G. D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies 1. iv. 15 As the happy 
Chrysostome hath learnedly spoken. 1611 Biste Yoh aii. 
17 If yee know these things, happy are ye if ye doe them. 
1693 Humours Town 69 To the Assigns of Tom. Saffold, of 
happy Memory. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresmuy's Amusem. 
Ser. 4 Com. 84 Prettier than Dony of Happy Memory. 


3. Characterized by or involving good fortune; 
fortunate, lucky; prosperous; favourable, propi- 


tious. (Now used only in certain collocations, in 
which there is association with senses 4 or 5.) 

1340 Hampote Pr. Corse. 1334 Continuel happy commyng 
Of worldly gudes, es a takenyng Of be dampnacion pat sal 
be. 1434 Misyn Alending of Life xii. 130 A loyfull hap & 
happy 1oy. 2 1533 Lp. Berners //zon xlvii.157 1t was happy 
for them that the wether was so fayre. 1576 Fieminc 
Panopl, Epist. 378 What king in his adventures hath had 
more happie successe? 1634 Sir T. Hexsert 7rav. 2 In 
Iesse then one houre..we enjoyed a happie blast. 1734 W. 
SNELGRAVE Guinea 277 It proved very happy for me. 1839 
Murcuison Silur. Syst. 1. xxxvi, 489 When one of those 
happy accidents occurs. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. xi, 
‘This is my birthday, Pip’. I was going to wish her inany 
happy returns. 

4. Having a feeling of great pleasure or content 
of mind, arising from satisfaction with one’s cir- 
cumstances or condition; also in weakened sense: 


Glad, pleased. 
ssz5 Lv. Berners Froiss, 11. clxxxyii. (clxxaiy.] 572 Ther- 


| 


| 
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fore it is an olde prouerbe : he isnat poore y*tis happy. 156z 
J. Herwoon rev. 4 LE pigr. (1867) 145 Better he happy then 
wise, 1635 SHikLey Covonat.v, lfeaven created him, Yo 
make her happy. @ 1699 Lany Hatkert Autolon are 5 
Resolved to leave England since he could not be Hapy in 
itt. 21732 Gay Songs § Ball, New Song on New Simites 
(1784) Ff. 127 Full as an exg was 1 with glee, And happy as 
a en: 1773 in 'Vrlkes’ Corr. (1805) FV. 161, 1 am appy 
at your liking Fastbourn so well. 1785 Pacey Alor. Phrlos.a.vi. 
(1830) 15 In strictness, any condition may be denominated 
happy, in which the amount or aggregate of pleasure exceeds 
that of pain, 1847 Marryat CArlar, N. Forest xi, We will 
do all we can to make you,happy. 1891 O. W. Hotmers 
Lett. Oct., lam glad to hear that you are well and busy, 
which is, I think, the same as being happy. 

5. Successful in performing what the circum- 
stances require; apt, dexterots; felicitous. 

Nappy dispatch > see Dispatcn, HEARA-KiR1. 

¢1340 Cursor J. 3505 (Fairf.) He was happy to gammys 
sere Of beste of wode of fowels of riuer. 2a 1400 A/orie Arth. 

878 Ifardyeste of hande, happyeste in armes. a 1533 Lo. 

Serners Gold. Bk. AM. Anurel.(1546) G viij, He was apt and 
happie in arines. 1591 Snaks. 7200 Gent. iv. i. 34 Haue 
you the Tongues? #/aé. My youthfull trauaile, therein 
made me happy. 1715 Bextrey Ser om. x. 338 Our English 
‘Translators have not heen very happy in their Version of 
this Passage. 1738 Swirt /od. Convers. Introd. 3 One 
Gentleman is happy at a Reply; another excels in a Re- 
joinder, 1884 G. SHaw-Lerevee in 19¢h Cent, Jan. 37 The 
artist. has been most happy in depicting the parents repos- 
ing in death. 

b. Of actions, etc.: Characterized by fitness for 
the circumstanec or occasion; appropnate, fitting, 
felicitous. 

¢1340 Cursor Ad. 4677 (Fairf, porou his awen happy [z. 7. 
scel-wis, wittiJrede He filled wip wine bap quyteand rede. 1591 
Suaxs. 1 len. VIZ, ii. 18 Saint Dennis blesse this happy 
Stratageme. 1596 — 1 //en. /V, v. iv. 162 Ifa lye may do 
thee grace He yil’d it with the happiest tearmes F hanie. 
1662 STivuincer. Orte. Saer. 1. i. § 8 The happy use the 
Primitive learned Christians made of all those passages. 
1779 SHFRIDAN Critie 11.1, A most happy thought. 1779 
Cowrer Lett, 21 Sept., The situation is happy, the gardens 
elegantly disposed. 1793 Brppoes Alath. Evid. 82 His 
definition appears to me far froin happy. 1862 Mire Ussdit. 
&4 This happy thought was considered to get rid of the whole 
difficulty, 1879 M«Cartuy Own Jimes 11. xxix. 391 No 
comparison could be more misleading or Iess happy.” A/od. 
No happier reply could have been given. 

6. collog. Aumorous. Slightly drunk; ‘elevated’. 

1770 Gentil. Alag. XL. 559 ‘Yo eapress the Condition of 
an fFonest Fellow. .under the effects of good fellowship, it 
is said that he is .. Ifappy. 1833 Marryrat 2. Simple 
xxx, An opportunity of making himselfa ‘little happy’. 

7. Comb. as happy-hearled, -making, -lempered. 

1597 Waniet Cre. Wars VPoeins (1717) 208 Yet happy- 
hapless Day, blest ill-lost Breath, Bab for our better 
Fortune, and your own! ¢ 1630 Mitton Zine 18 Him, to 
whose happy-making sight. . When once our heavenly-guided 
soul shall climb. 1858-6: J. Brown /forz Suds. (1863) 163 
A singularly happy, and happy-making man. /6id., A/iss 
Stirling Graham (1882) 173 She retained to the last her 
happy-heartedness. 1864 E Hl. W. Sonn. 4% Poems, Longest 
& Shortest, ‘O summer day ! so soon away!’ The happy- 
hearted sigh and say. 

Obs. 


+ Happy, 7. 
render happy. 

¢1600 Suaks. Son. vi, That use is not forbidden usery 
Which happies those that pay the willing lone. 1600-26 
Breton's Pasquils Message iii, While onely Trueth .. 
Happieth the Heart, and makes the Soule divine. 1632 
Heywoop and Pt, [ron Age v. Wks. 1874 IL]. 419 We are 
happied euer. 

+ Happy-be-lucky, adv. Obs. =ncxt. 

1633 IT. James oy. 40 We must goe forward : happy be 
luckie. 1708 Motreux Raédelars v. x, Happy be lucky, ‘tis 
all a case. 

Ha‘ppy-go-lu‘cky, a¢v., a. (and sé.). 

A. adv. Just as it may happen; as luck will 
have it; haphazard. 

1672 Wycnervey Love in Wood 1. i, You have your twenty 
guineas in your pocket for helping me into my service; and, 
if 1 get into Mrs. Martha's quarters, you have a hundred 
more—if into the widow’s, fifty:—happy go lucky! 1 
Sir T. Mokcan Progr. France in Arb. Garner 1V. 641 ‘The 
Redcoats cried, ‘Shall we fall on in order, or happy-go- 
lucky“. 1705 Hickerincitt Priest-cr. iv, (1721) 238 
Hittee Missee, happy go lucky, as the blind Man kill‘d the 
Crow. 1802 Sporting Mag, XX. 272 Messrs. Hubbards 
resisted [the action] on the plea of having sold him ‘ happy 
go lucky "meaning the purchaser was to take him with all 
faults, for better for worse.) : 

B. adj. Of persons or their actions: Taking 
things as they happen to come; easy-going. 

1856 Reape Never too late xv, The first thing was to 
make Carter think and talk, which he did in the happy-go- 
lucky way of his class. 1863 Kincsvey Vater Bad, vi. 241 
There were never such comfortable, easy-going, happy-go- 
lucky people. 1880 ‘T. McGratn’ Pict. fr. /rel. 7 Forced 
habits of industry not natural to the happy-go-lucky Celt. 

C. sé. a. A happy-go-lucky person. b. Happy- 
o-lucky quality or character. 

18s: H. Metvitte Whade xxvii.128 A happy-go-lucky ; 
neither craven nor valiant. 1893S. Pore in 77zmtes, ‘here 
had been a good deal of ‘happy-go-lucky ‘ in the manner in 
which the election was conducted, 

Hence Happy-go-luekyism. 2o77ce-w0d. 

1889 Lp. Desart Little Chatelaine Il. xxiv. 136 The 
atmosphere of happy-go-luckyism she had come into. 

Haprune, ols. form of APRON. 

14.. Voe. in Wr-Wilcker 770/7 ¢ec dimas, a haprune. 


+ Haps, adv. Obs. Also 6 happes. [f. klar 
56.1, with adverbial -s: cf. Penuaps.] ‘ By hap’, 
haply, perhaps, perchance, 


[f. prec. adj.] /vans. To 


HARANGUE. 


1589 Nasur Anat. Absurd. C iijb, Who so snatcheth up 
follies too greedilie may happes prove a wittome whiles he 
fisheth for finer witte. 1595 — /’. Pennilesse (ed. 2) Ep. to 
Printer Aij, 1 might haps (halfe a yeare hence) write the 
returne of the Kuight of the Post from Hell. 1622 Cartis 
Stat, Sewers (1647) 94 It may haps he objected on the other 
part, That Jetc.]. 


Haps(e, Happys, obs. forms of IIasp. 

Ha’p’worth, contracted f. HIALRPENNYWORTII, 

Haque, -but, var. [lake 5b.4, [ackuur. 

Haqueton (hxktgn). Obs. exc. //ist. Forms: 
5 hacton, > 9 haqueton, 6 hocton, hugtoun, 
6-7 haketone, ho(c,queton, 9 hauqueton, 
hawketon, 6- hacqueton ; see also Acton, [A 
later modification of ME. akeloun, AcTox (q.v.), 
after OF. hocgueton, hocton, ¥. hoqueton.) 

A stuffed jacket or jerkin worn under the mail; 
a jacket of Icather or the like plated with mail: 
= ACTON. 

a1400 Octavian 878 When he on Florent hacton caste. 
€1477 Caxton Jason 16 He percid hit and the hauberk and 


the haqueton. 1523 Lo. Berners /7vorss. 1. ccccxix. 734 
Hocquetons and gantlettes of steele. 1560 Rottann Cr/. 
Venus 1.91 His Hugtoun was of Crammesie veluct. 1599 


Tuynne Animadz. (1875) 31‘ Waketon' isa slevelesse Tackett 
of plate for the warre, couered withe anye other stuffe. 
a Urgunart Aabelars ui, vii. 65, } am. .weary of wear- 
ing..Hoquetons. 1820 Scott /vanhoe xxvii, To sce the 
gore trickle down his rich embroidered hacqueton. 1830 
James Darnicy xxxi, We was dressed in a hacqueton, or 
close jacket of buff Jeather. 

Har, obs. form of Ham, Herr (her, thetr,, 
Hicuer, Hoar; var, of Iiaarn, Hanne. 

Haracana, harancane, early ff. [1urRIcANE. 

Harach, var. of HIAnATCH. 

+ Harageous, a. Ols. Also 5 haraious, 
-iows, hareious, harageus. ([pcrh. repr. an OF. 
*arageux, related to aragier to become furious, 
aragié furious, aragement, aragerit, aragison, rage, 
fury.) Stern, cruel, violent. 

Ya 1400 Morte Arth. 1645 They hye to pe holte, thes 
harageous knyghttez. /da/. 1834 The hethene harageous 
kynge appone the hethe lyggez. ¢14g0 /’romp. [’arz. 
227/1 Haraiows, orsterne,.austerus,rigitus 14... Medulla, 
AIS. Cant. in Promp, Parv. 227 note, Limmanis, haraious, 
grete, cruelle or dredefulle, 

Iicnce + Harageously adv. Obs., cruelly. 

¢ 1440 Jacob's Well\E. E. 12S.) 76 Whan pou hast dysdeyn 
of symple folk. .& harciously takyst on wyth hem. 

|| Hara-kiri \ha:rike-rz). Also corruptly hari- 
kari, hurry-eurry. [Japanese (colloquial and 
vulgar), f. Aara belly +4777 cut. (The more ele- 
gant cxpression is said to be seppuku.)] Suicide 
by disembowelment, as formerly practised by the 
higher classes in Japan, when in circumstances of 
disgrace, or under sentence of death. Also called 
(by Englishmen) happy dispatch: see Dispatcu 
sb. 4. Also lransf. 

1856 //arper’s Alag. Mar. 460 (title) Hari-kari of Japan. 
1859 Times 18 Aug. 10 These officers no longer perfornr 
hart-kari, or in other words disemtowel themselves, rather 
than survive the disgrace of admitting foreigners. 1862 
lfoumes //nnt after Captain in Old Vol. of Life (1891) 58 
Ile will very commonly consent to the thing asked, were it 
to commit hari-kari. 1871 A. B. Mitrorp Old Japan 11. 195 
The ceremony of hara-kiri was added afterwards in the case 
of persons belonging to the military class being condemned 
to death. 1888 Scott, Leader 17 Mar. 4 The Liberal 
Unionist party. .will hesitate long before committing *hari- 
kari’ inthatfashion. 1888 J. L. AtKinsox in Boston (Mass.) 
Jral.7 June, Hara-kiri, the Japanese method of self-destruc- 
tion in the haronial days, was practiced only by the Samurai, 
who were the two-sworded retainers of the barons or Dai- 
miyos. .fara-kiri is rarely if ever heard of as being done in 
Japan nowadays. 

Hara })d, harat, obs. forms of HERALD. 

Haran, var. of Harem. 

Harangue (hire'n), 54. Forms: 5 arang, 7 
har,r ange, harang, 8 harrangue, 7- harangue. 
[In Scottish writers from ¢1430: in Eng. after 
1600: a. OF. arenge (14-15th c.), Aarangue (16th 
c.), ad. med.L. Aarenga in same sense, It. arznga, 
Pr., Sp. arvenga; cf. It. arzngo place of declama- 
tion, arena,etc. Referred by Diez toOHG. Aring, 
MHG. 77ng, ring, circle of anditors, spectators, 
etc., arena.] A speech addressed to an assembly ; 
a loud or vehement address, a tirade; formerly, 


sometimes, a formal or pompous speech. 

a1480 Ratis Raving 1. 243 To tell the al how mycht 
befall, To lang arang men waid it call. 1595 Duxcan APA. 
Etymol. ‘E.D.S.), Oratio, a_praier, a harang, speeche. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1, vii. § 2. 32 Sweetely touched 
with eloquence and perswasion of Bookes, of Sermones, of 
haranges. c1610 Sir J. Metvit ler. 1735) 313 All who 
heard his grave Harangue. 1611 Cotcr., Sermon .. an 
Harang, or Oration, made vnto the people. 1660 7ria/ 
Regic. 86 He made a long harrange ahout that horrid Act. 
a STEELE Sfect. No. 32 ® 2 Mr. President began an 

arangue upon your Introduction to my Epistle. 1791 
Cowper Oayss. 11. 112 Telemacbus, intemp'rate in harangue. 
1834 Macavucay Pitt Ess. (1854) 298 He uttered his spirit- 
stirring harangues. 1838 Teirtwatt Greece II. 219 He 
called an assemhly..and made a harangue in vindication of 
his past conduct. 


b. Comd., as harangue-maker, one who makes 
a harangue; sfec. the speaker or chairman in the 
old Scottish parliament. 


HARANGUE. 


1560 in Tytler ist. Scot. (1864) III. 127 Harangue-maker. 
1759 Rosertson /fist. Scot. II. App. 141 His lieutenant for 
this time, is chosen speaker of the parliament, or harangue- 
maker as these men call it. é 

Harangue, v. Also 8 harrangue. [a. F. 
haranguer (15~-16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ‘to make 
an Oration ; to preach or speak long ynto’, Cotgr.] 

1, zutv, To make an address or speech to an as- 
sembly; to deliver a harangue ; to declaim. 

1660 Evetyn Alem. 4 July, I heard Sir Samuel Tuke 
harangue to the House of Lords. 1709 Steere & Swirt 
Tatler No. 67 #19 Such as harangue in Pulpits. 1766 
Gotosm. Vic. W. xi, My wife..undertook to harangue for 
the family. 1809-10 CoLeripce Friend (1837) Il. 14 Vhere 
is no subject, which men in general like better to harangue 
on than politics, 1855 Macaucay Hést. Eng. 1V. 437 
Haranguing against each other, moving votes of censure. 

2. ¢rans. ‘Yo address in a harangue ; to make a 


fortnal public speech to. 

1682 Woon Life 31 May, Thence to the Physick Garden 
where Dr. (Robert) Morison harangued him {the Moorish 
ambassador]. 1781 Gisson Decl. & F. II. xliit. 591 He 
often harangued the troops. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu J/oral 
T. (1816) 1. xv. 119 Heard the voice of T. R. .. haranguing 
the mob. a1862 Buckle Mise. Wks. (1872) 1. 553 In the 
sixteenth century ambassadors were obliged to harangue 
princes in Latin. p 

To urge ozt of or indo by haranguing. 

@1678 Marvett Wks. 11.307 (R.) The author..indeavoured 
to harangue up the nation into fury against tender con- 
sciences. 1737 Bracken Farviery lipr.i1757) 11. 128 The 
Doctor .. harangues them out of the little Sense they have. 

Hence Hara‘nguing vé/. 5b. and ppl. a. 

1708 R. O. in Hearne's Collect. 24 Jan.1O. H.S.V 11. 91 
Ye Haranguing Tribe y* fills y* dignitys in ye Church. 1741 
Mippteton Cicero I. vi. 435 His talent at haranguing. 
1850 Macrice Mor. & Met. Philos. (ed. 2) 1.158 The harangu- 
ing style to which Plato was in general so averse. 

Haranguer (hire'na1). [f. prec. vb. +ER1.] 
One who harangues or addresses an assembly; 
a notsy declaimer. 

a 1668 Davenant To the Noble Widow Wks. (1673) 306 
More Brains then would serve the head of a Giant Or all 
the Haranguers of Paris and London. 1681 Daypen Ads, 
& Achit. soo With them join'd all th’ haranguers of the 
throng, That thought to get preferment by the tongue. 
1741 Mippieton Cicero 1. v. 397 Those haranguers of the 
mob, 1858 Hocc Life Shelley I. 430 To look the petulant 
little haranguer in the face. 

Haras (herds, |jara). Now treated as Fr. 
Forms: 4 harace, 4, 9 harras, 5 hareys, harrasse, 
(haryage), 6 harres, harreise, harrage, 7 harace, 
harrase, 4- haras, [a. OF. Aaraz (12th c.}, later 
haras ‘horses and mares kept only for breed’ 
(Cotgr.), in med.L. havacium, of uncertain origin; 
Diez suggests relationship to Arabic /avas horse.] 
An enclosure or establishment in which horses and 
mares are kept for breeding ; hence, + a stud, breed, 
or race of horses (ods.). 

(1292 Britton m1. vil. § 5 As vaches et a genices et as 
harascz des jumentz et des poleyns en boys.) 
Cokaygne 35 in E. EF. P. oe 157 Nother harace, nother 
stode. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 5710 As wicked coltes out of 
haras. ¢ 1420 Pallad, on Husb.1v.840 This craft in gentyl 
haras is to charge. ¢1425 Wyntoun Crom. vii, xxii. 55 
Gam.) Ane haryage .. he had gud, Vhat had swlyk twelf 
in ul his stud. ¢1450 Cov. Alyst. (1841) 147 3ondyr is 
an hous of haras that stant he the wey. 1540-1 Exyor 
Image Gov. (1549) 127 Who setteth by a ragged, a restie or 
ill fauoured colte, because that the harrcise, wherof that 
kinde is comen..wanne the price of rennyng at the game of 
Olympus? 1594 Carew //narte’s Exam, Wits (1616) 306 
A mare of a good harrage. 1602 — Cornwad/ 24a, Nature 
denying a great harace. 1792 A. Younc Trav. France 54 
Supporting a wretched haras (stud). 3887 Times 24 Dec- 
10/1 The foreign haras which were established. .in various 
countries on the Continent created a most serious drain upon 
our resources in this country. /did. 10 2 The establishment 
of a Government haras, or breeding station. 

Harass (he'ris), v. Also 7 harraze, har(r)- 
asse, 7-8 harrass. fa. F. harasser (1562 in 
Godef.) ‘to tire or toyle out, to spend or weaken, 
weatie or weare out by ouertoyling; also, to vex, 
disquiet, importune, harrie, hurrie, turmoile, tor- 
ment’ (Cotgr.); perh. a derivative form of OF. 
harer to set a dog on.] 

+1. trans. To wear out, tire oud, or exhaust with 
fatigue, care, trouble, etc. Obs. or dial. 

@ 1626 Bacon (J.), These troops caine to the army but the 
day before, harassed with a long and wearisome march. 
1656 Buount Glossogr., Harasse..to tire or toyl out, tospend 
or weaken, weary, or wear out. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 
ut. 214 When athirst, restrain ’em from the Flood; Their 
Bodies harrass, sink 'em when they run. 1713 Appison Calo 
v. i, Nature oppress'd, and harass’d out with care, Sinks 
down to rest. 1720 W. Gisson Diet. Florses x. (1731) 15 
After they {horses] have been harass’d, and gone throug 
their assigned Tasks .. they should be rid gently out of the 
Manage, 1760-72 tr. Funan § Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 37 They 
are so harrassed with labour, and their wages so small. 

+ 2. To harry, lay waste, devastate, plunder. Oés. 

21618 RateicH Mahomet (1637) 65 Burnt and harrazed 
the Countrie. 1665 Maney Grotius's Low C. Warres 261 
While they harassed the Fields. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. 
vi. 137 Parties which Harrassed and Plundred and Burnt all 
the Country. 1710 Pripeaux Orig. Tithes iv. 198 The 
Danish War..very cruelly harassed this Land. 

3. To trouble or vex by repeated attacks. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 63 (R.) To harrasse and wearie 
the English, they did vpon all aduantages set vpon them 
with iad pay pore: 1727 Swirt Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 

OL. V. 
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1755 II. 1. 183 The Britains. .daily harrassed by cruel inroads 
from tbe Picts. 1783 Polite Trav. 77 The new settlers had 
-.no enemy to harrass them. 1838 THirtwatt Greece III. 
343 The Argives continued..to harass the Epidaurians with 
repeated incursions. 1865 PARKMAN //ugnuenots i. (1875) 8 
The Indians unceasingly harassed their march. | 

4. Yotrouble, worry, distress with annoying labour, 
care, perplexity, importunity, mtsfortune, etc. 

1656 Birount Glossegr., Harasse..also to vex, disquiet, 
etc. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth wi. i. (1723) 158 
Alarmed and harrassed by Earthquakes, 1738 JoHNsoNn 
London 166 The griefs that harass the distress'd. 1855 
Mitman Lat. Chr. (1864) ILI. vi. iii. 415 A mind harassed 
by the perplexing state of affairs, 1855 Tennyson A/aud 1. 
xix, 22 Vext with lawyers and harass’d with debt. 

transf. 1737 WHISTON Josephus, Antig. 1. i. § 4 When it 
{the ground] should be harassed by their labour, it should 
bring forth some of its fruits. 

5. techn. To scrape or rub. 

1875 Ure's Dict. Arts III. 93 To soften the skins after 
dyeing, they are harassed by a knife, the point of which is 
curved upwards. 

Hence Harassed ///. a. (whence Ha'rassedly 
adv.); Harassing v/. sb. and ppl. a. (whence 
Ha‘rassingly adv.). Also Ha‘rassable a., cap- 
able of betng harassed. a-rasser, one who or 
that which harasses. Ha'rassery (sonce-wid.), 
harassing actton. 

1882 J. Hawtnorne Fort. Fool. xiv, She .. knew where 
his *harassable points were and how tv irritate thein. 1693 
Cuas. Drypen tr. Fuvenal, Sat. vu. (1697) 178 Whether he 
should. .into Quarters put his *harrass’d Men, 1726 SHEL- 
vockEe Voy. round World (1757) 217 Not..a seat whereon to 
rest our harrassed limbs. 1884 L. J. Jennincs in Croker 
Papers \. xii. 359 His successor .. passed a harassed life. 
1891 //arper's Weekly 19 Sept. 7102 On the edge of life, 
fighting anxiously, *harassedly, for a foothold. 1707 Load. 
Gaz. No. 4322/1 Fire and Sword, the too too fatal * Harassers 
of these bordering Places. 1805 G. Exits Sfec. £. E. Kom. 
I, 23 ‘R.) Unnumbered harassers Of the Fleet and Scots. 
1834 J. W. Croker in C. Papers 10 Dec. (1884), Well may 
you talk of ‘harassing cares’, ‘he first that I dread for 
you are the personal “harasseries of individual pretenders, 
1689 Dusincnam JWyst. /uig. Anatomised 35 The *harass- 
ing, spoiling, and imprisonment of the Nonconformists. 
1842 MaANninG Servs. (1848) I. 238 To be set free from the 
harassing of indwelling evils. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley 
the Banker i. vii. 137 You must have had .. an extremely 
*harassing day; Sir. 1868 Freeman Nori, Cong. I1.ix. 389 
The harassing attacks of the nimble Welsh. 1822 W. Taytok 
in Monthly Rev. XCIX. 290 The roads became *harassingly 
bad. 1886 Sat. Rev. 20 Mar. 417 Schumann literature .. 
has hecome alinost harassingly voluininous. 

Ha:rass, s/. [f. prec. vb.] Harassment. 

1667 WaterHouse Fire Lond. 66 This late harrass of us 
by a more than Gottish and Vandallique fire. 1748 Ricnarp- 
son Clar7ssa (1811) 1V. xiii. 286 The harasses and doubts 
under which I have laboured. 1814 Byron Lara ui, xi, ‘Ihe 
daily harass, and the fight delay’d. 1875 M. Pattison 
Casaxbon 31 He struggles, all through a life of harass, to 
have his time for himself. 

Harassment (harisméut), [f. Harass vz, 
+-MENT.] The action of harassing, or the fact of 
betng harassed ; vexation, worry. 

1753 Hanway Yvrav. (1762) 1. 111. xxix. 126 The perpetual 
harassments which the Tartars usually give a regular army. 
1806 Edin. Rev. 1X. 146 The harassment of these applica- 
tions. 1893 Beatrice Harrapen Ships Night (1894)6 A 
face. . pathetic because of its undisguised harassment. 

} Hara‘tch. Also harach, haratsh. The 
same as CARATCH, the poll-tax levied by the Turks 
on their Christian subjects. 

1745 R. Pococke 7raz.in Pinkerton Voy. (1811) X. 729 
(Stanf.) The galleys go out every sumnier round the islands 
to collect the harach or Christian poll tax. 1813 Byron Sr. 
Abydos . xx. note, ‘ Rayahs’,—all who pay the capitation 
tax, called the ‘ Hawick *. 1884 W. Carr Alontenegro 27 
note, To escape the haratch and the tribute of children, 

Harateen : see HaRRATEEN, 

Harauld, obs. form of Heraun, 

Harbagar, -be(n)ger, obs. ff. HARBINGER. 

Harbar, -ber, obs. forms of ILarBour sé, and v, 

Harbarie, var. of Hargoury, Ods. 

Harbary, var. of Herpary. 

Harbegeon, incorrect form of HaABERGEON. 

+tHarbergage,he'rbergage. Os. Forms: 
4-5 herber-, herbur-, herby-, (4 harbi-), 5 her- 
bergh-, herbe-, herba-, harbergage, (harber- 
gach), 5-6 herbi-, 6 erbigage, (herbadge). [a. 
ONF. herbergage (herbegth-), herbag-, heberg-, har- 
begage), = Central OF. herbergage (herbaj-, heberge-, 
harbery-), {. herberge, herberger, in ONF. herberghe, 
gue, herberghier, -beguier . see HLARBINGER.] 

1. Lodging, entertainment. 

¢ 1386 CHaucer Cook's Prol. 5 This Millere hadde a sharpe 
conclusion Vpon his argument of herbergage [v. rr. harbi- 
gage, herburgage]. ¢1400 Maunvev, (1839) vili. 97 This is 
the same Julyan, that men clepe to for gode Herberghgage 
{Xoxrd, xi. 48 gude herbery]. @1420 Hoccreve De Reg. 
Princ, 1264 Withe a riche hoost he toke his herbegage. 
1430-40 Lypc. Bochas vi. xi. (1554) 155 b, Such..Should of 
custome haue their harbergage In that citie. 1439 W. 
Byncuam in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. Introd. 56 
For the free herbigage of poure scolers of gramer. c 1445 
lbid.54 He hyrd hym loginge for his scolers and for harber- 
gach of his stor and hustilmentes for his howseholde. 1502 
Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 74 Making herbigage 
there by the space of iiij dayes. F 

2. Place of lodgtng or entertatnment ; tnn. 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 626/8 His Innes & his 
orchardus.. Halles, & herbergages, hei3 vppon heiht. ?a 1400 
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Morte Arth. 2475 Hyes to the harbergage thare the kynge 
houys. /drd. 3014 At the herbergage. ¢ 1475 Partenay 1017 
Euery man went to hys erbigage, 

+ Harberger, earlier form of HARBINGER. 

+ Harbergery, herbergery. 0/s. Forms: 
4 herbergery(e, -i(e, herbagery, -ie, herbergrye, 
-borgerie,(harbergary), 4-5 herbe-,harburgery. 
[a. OF. herbergerte (herbegerie, hebergerie, haber- 
gerte, etc.), f. herbergere HARBINGER, herbergier 
to lodge : see HARBINGE v. and -ERY I b.] 

1. Lodging, entertainment. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 10106 Parfore makep he 
none herbergerye. ¢ 1330 — Chron. (1810) 203 At pe dangu 
pat nyght he tok his herbegerie. ¢ 1340 Cursor M. 14709 
(Fairf.) His herbagery sal be in helle. 1382 Wycuir Gen. 
xxiv. 32 He ladde hym into the hows of herbergrye [1388 
the ynne]. 1387 Trevisa Aigdex vy. ix. (Rolls) V. 403 Oon 
to be bisshop and his meyne to fynde harburgy [v.77. her- 
bergrye, herbegerye]. 

2. Place of lodging or entertainment; inn. 

a 1300 Cursor JM. 8286 Make bam a riche herbergeri (v.77. 
herbageri, herbergery, wonyng]. 1382 Wycur Luke xxii. 
tr Where is the herborgerie (1388 chaumbre] where I schal 
ete pask with my disciplis? 1390 Gower Conf. I11.99 The 
splen is to malencoly Assigned for herbergery. ¢1440 Bone 
Flor. 1760 At thys burges hows he toke hur downe, There 
was hur harburgerie. 

Harbergh, -berow(e, etc., obs. ff. Harsour. 

Harberie, -ry: see HarBoury -Bry, sé. aud v. 

Harbert, obs. form of HaLBERD. 

Harbesher, -biger, obs. ff. HARBINGER. 

Harbin. A local name of the CoAL-FIsH 
(VWerlangus carbonarius), at a certain age. 

1806 Netty Tour Orkney, etc. 209 (Jam.) The appearance 
of the coal-fish varies much with its age : hence a new series 
of provincial names. In Orkney it is 1. a sillock; 2. a 


cooth; 3. a harbin; 4. a cudden; and 5. a sethe. 1836 
Yarrete Brit. Fishes (1841) 11, 251. 1861 Coucn Brit. 
Fishes W111. 84. : 

Harbinge (ha-sbindz), v. Forms: a. 5-7 


herberge, 5 herbige, @. 6, 9 harbinge, 7 her- 
binge. [ME. herberge, herbige, a. OF. herbergier, 
herbigier (3rd sing. pr. herberge, -bige): see next, 
and cf. Haxzour v.] 

tl. a. trans. To lodge. b. ¢utr. (for reff, as 
in OFr.) To take up one's quarters. Obs. 

¢1475 Partenay 1313 And ther ooste myght see ful fast 
herbiging. 1515 Caxton's Chron. Eng. iv. 35b/1 A wyse 
man..that was herberged a nyght in hishouse. 1561 Stow 
Eng. Chron., Universities x. (R. Supp,), Fro the reuer- 
ence and eminence of the personages therein harbinged. 
1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 91 One Master Bradburies, 
where the late deceased Countesse of Darbie was then har- 
binged. 1601 F. Tate //ouseh. Ord. Edw. £1, § 56 (1876) 
42 They shal. inake the liveree of hay for horses herberged 
out of the court. a 1603 ‘I. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem. N. 
T. (1618) 30 The creature and the Creator, which if they 
were well herbinged should not haue lien so neere together, 

2. [uonce-use from harbinger.] trans. To bea 
harbtuger of, to announce beforehand. 

1868 Whitman Sef. Poems, Starting fr. Panumanok 17 
The future of the States I harbinge. 1897 A/cm. F. O. 
Morris 83 Harbinging the return. 

Harbinger (ha-ibindgaz), 56. Forms: a. 2-7 
herberger(e, 4 herborgere, 4-7 herbergeour, 
5 herberjoure, -owre, 5-7 herberjour, -barjour, 
6 her-, harburger, 6-7 harberger, -geour. 8. 
5-6 herbeger(e, harbyger, herbejeour,6 herbe-, 
herbigeour, harbiger, -bagar, -besher. yy. 5 
herbengar, 5-8 herbenger, 6 herbynger, 6-7 
herbinger, harbenger, 6— harbinger, (6 arbin- 
ger). [Early ME. herbergere and herbergeour, a. 
OF. herbergere (-begtere, habergiere), tn obl. case 
herbergeor (-geur,-geour,-jur, heb-, hab-) one who 
provtdes shelter or lodgings (=med.L. heribergalor, 
herebergidtor), agent-n. from vb, herbergier (-bar- 
gier, -begter, -bager, -bigier, har-) to provide lodg- 
ings for (=med.L. heribergare), f. OF. herberge 
=med.L. hert-, hereberga lodging, quarters (for an 
army, etc.), a. OHG. ard OLG. heriberga lit. 
‘shelter for an army’, f. Aart, hert, host, army + 
-berga (= OE. -berz, -beorg) protection, shelter, f. 
bergan to protect. Already in OHG. this word 
had been extended from the origtnal military sense, 
to mean ‘place of entertainment, lodging’: see 
Harpour. The form herdegere, occurring in OF. 
and ME., was in the latter changed to erbenger, 
whence, with ar- for her- (as also sometimes in 
OF.), the current harbinger: cf. passenger, messen- 
ger, wharfinger, See also HARBOURER. | . 

t 1. One who provides lodging ; an entertainer, 
a host; a HaRBouRER. Common herberger, a 
common lodging-house keeper. Ods. 

a, ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 143 Pe herbe[rjgers, be bolemode, 
pe elmesfulle..sculen beon icleoped on pe fader riht halue. 
1340 A yend. 39 Robberes and kueade herbergeres [ 4/5. her- 
ber3eres} pet esbheb be pilgrimes an be marchons. 1382 
Wycur Row. xvi. 23 Gayus, my herborgere (1388 oost] 
greetith 3ou wel. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 235/2 Herberiowre, 
hospiciarius. 1502 ARNOLDE Chrox. (1811) 26 Comon her- 
burgers in the same cite and in the subbarbes..as well as 
oder comon harburgers free and of the same fraunches. | 

B. ¢1400 Rom. Kose sooo Gronyng and Grucchyng, hir 
herbeiours. .tellen hir, erliche and late, That Deth stondith 
armed at hir gate. /drd. 7585 With sory happe to youre 
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bihove, Am I to day youre herbegere! 
elleswhere than heere. 


2. One sent on before to purvey lodgings for an 
army, a royal train, etc.; a purveyor of lodgings; 
in f/., an advance company of an army sent to 
prepare a camping-ground ; a pionecr who prepares 
the way. Ast. and arch. + Anighi Larbinger: 
an officer in the Royal Household (the office 


was abolished in 1846). 

a. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Jan of Law's T. 839 The fame anon 
thurgh out the toun is born.. By herbergeours [7.7. -jours), 
that wenten hym biforn. %a@1400 A/orte Arth. 2448 Thane 
come pe herbariours, harageous knyghicz. 1530 Patsor. 
228/2 Harberger, fourricr du roy. 1562 G. CAVENDISH 
Wolsey (1893) 64 His harbergers passyng byfore to provyde 
lodgyngs for his trayne. 

B. 1460 Paston Lett. No. 357 1. 525 The Harbyger of my 
Lord of Marche. 1470 85 Matory Arthur vit. xxviii, 
Thenne ther cam the herbegeours from kynge Arthur for to 
herborowe hym and his kynges. 1514 Darcray Cyt. & Lip- 
londyshi. (Percy Soc.) p. lit, Men must win the Marshall 
or els herbegere With price or with prayer. 1548 [fact 
Chron., Ilen. VIFF van. 5) (1809) 555 Ube English cariers 
that came with the Harbeshers to take ground. .tooke cer- 
tayne wagons with beere and vitaill. 1552 Htutort, Har- 
biger, to appoint lodginges for the traine of princes, ¢fé- 
stathmi. 1555 Avr. Parker /’s. cv, To them as herbeger 
Lo Joseph sold to servitude. 

y. 1471 Arriv. Edw. [V (Camden) 27 Theyr herbengars 
were come afore them as ferre as Sudberrye. 1524 S/ae 
Papers (en. VIT1, 11.115 He shalle not sett his men too 
coyne uppon the Kinges subjectes .. but by bille made by 
the arbinger. 1525 Lp. Berners Frotss, 11. cxxviil. (cxxiv. J} 
364 They had sent before their herbyngers to take vp their 
lodgynges. 1623 tr. Favine'’s Theat. /fon.u. xii. 185 Where 
the Herbinger had before marked the lodgings for Otho, 
1635 N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. w. 567 The chief Magis- 
trate..asan Harbinger appoynting out thei billet. 1708 J. 
CnhamBeErtaYne St. Gt, Brit. 1. 1. xii. (1743) 105 They have 
a gentleman harbinger to provide lodging for them. 1743 
List King's Officers above Stairs ibid. 1. 190 William 
Cowper, Esq.; Knight-Harbinger. 1877 Miss Yonor 
Cameos 1V. il. 25 Harbingers were sent before, to prepare 
quarters for all tbis train. 

3. One that goes before and announces the ap- 
proach of some one; a forerunner. Mostly in 
transf. and fig. senses, and in literary language. 

B. ar1550 Hye way Spyttel Hous 834 in Hazl. F. P. 2’, 
IV. 60 These to our place have dayly herbege:s. 

y. ¢3s7z2 GascoiGNe Fruites Warre(R.), Wope is har- 
benger of all mishappe. 1630 Mttton A/ay Morning, Now 
the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, Comes dancing 
from the east, and leads with her The flowery May. a@ 1638 
Menr HWés. 111. (1672) 702 His Harbinger che had now 
finished his Message. 1765 H. Watrote. Ofranto tii, First 
came two harbingers with wands. Next a herald. 1768 
Beatie Alinsty.1. xxxvi, Proud harbinger of day .. Fell 
chanticleer! 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bh. 11. 359 The boding 
cry of the tree-toad, that harbinger of storm. 1874 H. 
AinswortH Jlerry Eng. 1.iv, A harbinger, apparel'ed in the 
royal livery, had been sent on to announce the approach of 
the Princess, 1875 Stusps Const. //ist. 11. xiv. 72 The 
prophet and harbinger of better days coming. 

+4. =TIARBOURER 2. Obs. rare. 

1741 Compl. Fam, Piece ,1.289 In Harbouring the Hart, 
the Huntsman or Harbinger must .. put his Hound before 
him, and beat the Outside of the Springs or Thickets. 

5. Harbinger of spring. A sial] umbelliferous 
herb of North America, Lrigenta bulbosa, which 
flowers in March in the Central States. In its 
tuberous root, twice ternate leaves, and small white 


flowers, it resembles the Earth-nut of Great Britain. 

1868 Asa Gray Aan. Bot. Northern U. S. (ed. 5). 

Hence Ha‘rbingership, the office or position of 
aharbinger. Harbingery (soce-we.), the act or 
function of a harbinger (in sense 3). 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 242 Thou shalt go one 
houre before; and presently caused his head to be smitten 
off. An unhappie Harbengership in regard of his Art. 1887 
Saintspury ist. Eldizaé. Lit. ii. 46 Vhey do not come in 
with the somewhat ostentatious usherment and harbingery, 
which for instance laid the even more splendid bursts of 
Jeremy Taylor open to the sharp sarcasm of South. 


Harbinger, v. [f. prec. sb. (in sense 3).] 
trans, Yo act as a harbinger to; to announce, 
presage. 

1646 G. Damier Poems Wks, 1878 I. 24 To Harbinger his 
learned name. 1662 Coxaine Ovid 1. i, Before .. 1 for this 
untimely courtesy Make thee to harbinger my soul in death ! 
1794 Cotrrince Relig. Alusines Poems 1. 88 More bright 
than all the angel blaze That harbinger’d thy birth. 1814 
Soutney Roderick xvi. 299 The star that harbingers a 
glorious day. 1875 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims v. 131 
Heralded and harbingered by smiles and greetings. 

Harbor, var. spelling of HARBOUR. 

Harborie: see HaRBouRY. 

+ Harborough, -borow, etc. 
HarBour sé, and 2. 

+ Ha‘rborous, a. O/s. Also 6 herber-, her- 
bo/u)r-, harber-, harbour-,etc. [f. HarBoursé,1, 
after words in -ous from French, e.g. Aumorous.] 

1. Affording harbour or shelter ; given to hospi- 
tality. 

1526 TinDALE 1 77. iii. 2 A bishoppe must be . . honestly 
aparelled, barberous, apt to teache. — 1 Pet. iv.9g Be ye 
herbrous and that without grudginge. 1550 Bate A fol. 38 
An other sorte promyseth their bowse to be herbourouse to 
the howsehold of fayth. @ 1613 Oversury Ofserv. France 
Wks. (1856) 237 Their nature, which is easie and harborous 
to strangers. 1632 Vicars Virg. fincid 72 In this kinde 
harb'rous town, 


Go, herber yow 
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2. Furnished with harbours or havens for ships. 

[1589 Fremine I'irg. Georg. 1. 49 That water at the first 
Was harborous to brode wide ships, now harborous to wains.] 
1612 Drayton [o/y-olb, i. 5 Her haven angled so about her 
harbrous sound. 1641 Hryuw //edp fo [1ist. (1671) 266 A 
pouniey harborous on either side with commodious Havens, 
1702 C. Matuer Alagn. Chr. iti. 1. vii. 11852) 397 This its a 
well known sea, called Euxine, or harborous. 


Harbory: see HaARBotry. 

Harbour, harbor (ha‘ibar), 56.1 Forms: a. 
2 hereber3e, herbur3e,-byr3e, 3 herber3e, 4 her- 
boru, herbergh, -berw, -beruh, 4-5 herberwe, 
-berewe, -borewe, -borwe, -boruhe, -borou3, 
-borw, -burhe, --urgh e, 4-6 herberow(e,-bor- 
ow/(e, 5 herbarwe,-barow,-barou,-bourgh, 5-6 
herboroghe, -borough e. 6 herberough, -bour- 
ough, -burrouh. 8. 4 herbore,-bure, 4-5 -ber(e, 
5-6 -bour(e. +. 5 harburrow, 5 6 harbarow e, 
-brough e, 5-7 harborowe, 6 harberowe, 
-bourgh, -borrow, -bourough, 6-7 harbor- 
ough e. 34. 5 harbar, 6-7 harboure, 6- harbor, 
harbour, 7 harber). [Early ME. hereber3 ¢, her- 
ber} e, corresp. to an Of. *herebeorz, f. here army, 
host + -4eo0rz, -e protection, shelter, not recorded, 
Int found in the cognate langs., OHG. Aerz., 
here-, herberga ‘MHG. and mod.G. herberye , 
O1.G. Agriberga Mu. herberghe, Du. herberg) 
all fem., ON. Aerberg? neuter Sw. herberge). The 
ME. word has been assumed to be from Norse; but 
the phonology points rather to an OE. type ori- 
ginal, or perh. after the Norse). The subsequent 
history shows two lines of phonetic change, viz. the 
change of Aer- to har-, usual with ev- belore a con- 
sonant (as in éark, barrow, hari, marsh, and the 
pronunciation of clerk, sergeant, Berkshire, [erl- 
ford, etc. ; and the weakening of the second cle- 
ment to -der, -bor, -bour; the current Aarbour ex- 
hibits both of these changes, The late ME, form 
remains in place names, e.g. Marke? Jarborough.) 


1. Shelter, lodging,entertainment; sojourn, abode. 

a. ¢11850 Jlomily (Kluge Lesed. 72) Na synderlice onodren 
herbyr3e. 1175 Lamb. [fom. 69 Pe node habbed 3iuen heom 
red, Mid hereberzce and mid fode. ¢ 1250 Gen. & Fr. 1392 If 
she mizte taken Herberze for hire frendes sake[n]. 1382 
Wyeur Wtsd xviit. 4 Withoute hurting of good herberewe 
[1388 herbore}. ¢ 1386 Cnaccer Pars. 7, P957 Neede of 
cloping and herberwe [7. »7. herborugh, harborowe, her- 
boruhe). ¢ 1440 ork MZyst. xiv. 6 Graunt vs gode herborow 
bis nyght. 1470-85 MALory Arthur x. ix, They. .praid the 
lord of the castel of herburgh. 3530-1 Act 22 /len. VII, 
c. 12 If any personne.. geue any herborowe moneye or lodge- 
ynge to any beggers. 1553 Grexnr Q. Curtius 1) ij, That 
“Alexander shoulde fynde no herborow [v.”. herberowe] there. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter-bh, (Camden) 166 Frendly voutsave 
him herburrouh. 

B. 1340 Hampotr Pr. Consc. 6153 Of herber grete nede 
I had, Yhe herberd me with hert glad. 1388 Wycwir 
Fcclus. xxix. 31 To seke herbore [v.7. herberow} fro hous in 
to hous, ¢ 1400 I waine & Gaiv. 2940 Whi wil thou her thi 
herber tane? 1538 Bare Brefe Com. in Hari, Misc.(Malh.) 
I. 207 Helpe alwayes the poore, with herbour, foode, and 
aparell. 1552 Ord. St. Bartholomew's Ejb in Ficary’s 
A nat. (1888) App. xvi. 310 For the herboure and succour of 
the dere members of Christes body 1575 Lanenam Led. 
(1871) 9 To take herbour. 

y. ¢14x0 Love Bonavent, Mirr. vi. (1510) Civ, She 2 
asked harborowe in dyvers places. c 1435 /orr. /ortugal 
260 What crystyn man axithe harburrow here? 1549 
Coverpate, etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. 34 Lette them have 
harbroughe. 1571 Campion Hist. fred. i. (1633) €2 Those 
cursed exactions of diet and harborow. 1598 in Picton 
L'pool Music. Rec. (1883) 1. 115 Whoesoever..shall lodge or 
gyve harborough to any rogues. (Cf. Market Harborough.) 

6 1548 Unpatt, etc. Erasm. ar. Matt. xxv. 115 Whan 
I was a straunger and nedy of harboure. 1592 .Vobody 4 
Someb, in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 11. 289 Nobody takes 
them in, provides them harbor. 1663 Drypex IV1/d Gallant 
in. 1, All I desire of you is but harbour for a minute. 1684 
Bunyan Pilgr. u. 148 Our great Want .. was Harbor and 
good Company. 1691 Ray Creatyon u. (1704) 253 They serve 
for the Harbour..of various Animals. 179x Cowrer Odyss. 
it. 397 Give harbour in thy breast on no account To after- 
grudge orenmity. 1814 Scott Ld. of /sles t. xxvi, To har- 
bour safe, and friendly cheer, That gives us rightful claim. 

2, A place of shelter or sojourn; lodgings, quar- 
ters, resting-place; place of entertainment, inn ; 
place of refuge, asylum. Oés. exc. dial. 

Cold harbour, a place of shelter from the weather for way- 
farers, constructed by the wayside. Hence, a frequent 
name of a locality, and in comb. Cold Harbour Lane. 

a. ¢1300 Havelok 742 Pore were Of here herboru her- 
borwed bere. 1377 Lanai. P. Pl. B. x. 406 Holicherche, 
pat he[r]berwe ts and goddes hous to saue. ¢ 1386 CHAUcER 
Prot, 765, 1 saugh nat this year so myrie a compaignye 
Atones in tbis herberwe [v.77. herborowe, harborowe, her- 
berw, herburhe) as isnow. ¢1450 Merlin 539 Thei fonde 
nether house ne berberowe. 1530 Patscr. 230/2 Herboroghe, 
logis. a 1637 B. Jonson Discoveries Wks. (Rtldg.) 743/1 
Yo have his arms set up in his last herborough. 

B. 1340 Hamro.e Pr. Conse. 448 With-in bis awen moder 
body, Whar his herber witb-in was dight. ¢1449 Pecock 
Rcfr. 523 Dyuerse Ostries or Herbouris for to logge the 
more multitude. 

y- 201475 Sgr. lowe Degre 179 Yf ye may no harbroughe 
se, Than must ye lodge under a tre. 1530 Parscr. 169 
Herberze, an harborowe. 1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort. 
1. v. 6a, Thy harborow or Inne, or rather thy pryson. 1600 
Hottanp Livy xxvi. xli. 616 That the legions from out of 
their winter harboroughs, should there meete together. 


6 1483 Cath. Angl. 174/2 An Harbar, hospicrum, 1570 


HARBOUR. 


| Levins Manip. 222/36 Harboure, hospitinn, 1590 SvENSER 


#.Q.1.1.7 Fair harbour that them seems : so in they entred 
are. 164z Rocrrs .Vaaman 462 They will capitulate for 
their honour to go out of their harbour, with their pikes 
traild..and in array. 171x Appison Sect. No. 110 P 2 Ivy 
and Elder-ushes, the Harhours of several solitary Lirds. 
1868 AtKiInson Cleveland Gloss., Harbour, shelter, lodging. 
+b. The ‘house’, mansion, or position of the 
sun or a planet in the zodiac. Odés. 

¢ 1386 Cuaccer Frankl. T. 307 To ech of hem his tyme 
and his seson As thyr herberwe [z.77. herborwe, harborowe, 
hebour] chaungeth ewe or heighe. 

e. The covert or place of retreat of wild animals. 

1576 Firemine tr. Carus’ Eng. Dogs in Arh. Garner II. 
234 Terriers. .driue them out of their hollow harbours. 1615 
J. Steeuess Satyr, Ess. 310 Hee dreames of .. a Lucke 
lodged, vr a Hart in harbor. 1622 1. Scotr Pele. Pismire 
74 They resort to thore places as to their harboroughs or 
couerts. 1741 Compl. Fam. [iece 1. i. 289 When you intend 
to find out the Harbouror Layer ofa Hart. 1884 Jerreries 
Ned Peer vi. 103 Vhe stag.. When he has settled himself 
down he is said to be ‘in harbour *. 

d. fig. 

1548 Unatt., etc. Erasm, Par. Alark iv.35 Fynde any quiet- 
nesse, or sure harborowe. 1591 R. W. Fan red 4 Gismunda 
v. ii. in Hazl. Dedsley VIL. 65 Ah, pleasant harborough of 
my heart's thought! 1674 Brrvint Sand at Endor 268 
These saving Harbers. 1805 Worosw. Predude t. 11 In 
what vale Shall be my harbour ? 

3. A place of shelter for ships; sfec. where they 
may lie close to and sheltered by the shore or by 
works extended from it ; a haven, a port. 

a. [¢ 1205 Lay. 28878 Sexisce men. .scileden to londe, And 
herberze token. Bi-gzeonde pere [umbre.] ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Prot. 403 To rekene wel his tydes His stremes ._ fis her- 
berwe and his moone, his lodemenage. 1555 W. WaATREMAN 
Fardle Facions Pref. 11 Vhei .. digged out herborowes, 
where their shippes might ride saulfe fro the storme. 

B. 1582 N. Lacuerietp tr. Castanheda 1jb, ‘The Ports, 
Herbours, and Rivers, where he tooke in fresh water, 

y. @1547 Strrey Aéneid iv. 53 Also the Sirtes, un- 
frendly harbroughe., 1§55 [Epen Deca-tes 350 A byght or 
bay as thowgh it were aharbarowe. 1578 Bove Invent. 
11 They must cheyne their Hauen or harborrow. 1600 
Ifarpuyt Joy. (1810) ILL. 121 ‘They put into the foresayde 
Harborough. 1614 Raceicn //ist. World 1, (1634) 302 A 
Harborow of great capacitie, being in former times but an 
open bay. 

6. 1582 N. Licneriptp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. 
Ixii, 126 b, Their harbour or hauen is verie good. 1603 
Ksoties //ist, Vnrks (1638) 119 They were not able to put 
into the Harbor. 1697 Davpex Virg. Georg. ww. A 
Station safe for Ships, when Teinpests roar, A silent Har- 
bour, and a cover'd Shoar. 1802 Med. Frul, VIM. 23 
Some of the men of war, then in the harbour. @ 1839 Prarp 
/ vents 1864) 11.178 Like a wreck that is drifting to harbour, 
I come to thee, Lady, at last. 

4. Glass-making. A large shallow trough-like 
box with handles or wheels uscd for holding the 
mixed ingredients or ‘ batch’ and conveying them 
to the pot for fusion. 

1891 Sale Catal. Class Wks. Stourbridge, Seven mixing 
harhours. 1897 Correspondent, each harbour of separate 
mixture is placed around the furnace before each pot for the 
purpose of filling. 

5. allrib. and Comé. ‘in sense 3), as Aarhour- 
admiral, -bar, -buoy, -duty, -lighi, -room, -town, 
etc.; harbour-due, a charge for the use of a 
harbour (usually in #/.); harbour-gasket, -log, 
-watch (see quots.); harbour-master, an officer 
who has charge of a harbour, and of the mooring 
of ships, etc. therein; hence Aarbour-maslership ; 
harbourward adv., towards the harbour. 

1829 Marryat F, Mildmay tv, The Gladiator, the flag- 
ship of the *harbour-admiral. 1798 CotrripcEe Anc. Var. 
vi. xv, We drifted o'er the “Harbour-bar. 1864 Texnyson 
Sailor Boy 2 He rose at dawn and, fired with hope, Shot 
o'er the seething harbour-bar. 1842 — Audley Conrt 85 
The bay was oily calm; the *harbour-buoy.. With one green 
sparkle ever and anon Dipt by itself. 1718 Bridlington 
Pier Act, All such tolls, *harbour-dues, or other dues. 
1863 Fawcett Jol. Econ. x. vii. (1876) 614 A harbour due 
is. .paid for the accommodation obtained by shipping. 1867 
Smytu Sarlor's IWord-bk., *farbour-gaskets, broad, but 
short and well-blacked gaskets. . for showing off a well-furled 
sail in port. 1858 Aferc. Alarine Mag. V. 371 A * Harbour- 
Light will be established. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word.-bk., 
* Harbour-log, that part of the log-book which. .relates only 
to transactions while the ship is in port. 1769 Fatconrr 
Dict. Marine (1789), Alattre de ports, an *harbour-master, 
or officer appointed to take care of a port. 1884 G. ALLEN 
Philistia \. 37 The honourable sinecure of a *harbour- 
mastership. 3847 Grote Greece it. xliv. (1862) IV. 9 To 
provide *barbour-room at once safe and adequate. ¢ 1611 
Cuaeman /éad u. (R.), Halos *harbor-towne, that Neptune 
beats upon. 1867 SmytH Sazlor's Word-bk., *Harbour- 
zvatch, a division or subdivision of the watch kept on night- 
duty, when the ship rides at single anchor. 


+ Harbour, 53.2 Oés. [A frequent spelling of 
ArRsotr s6.! from 16th c., intermediate between the 
earlier herber, erber, and the present form.] a. A 
grass-plot, a green=ARBOUR 1. b, A bower or 


retreat covered with climbing shrubs and plants. 
a. 1505 Will of M. Huntyngdon (Somerset Ho.), My 
body to be buried in our lady Harbar of the Cathedrall 
Church of Hereford. [1573 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 234 
My bodye to be buried within y* arbour on the north side 
off the churche of Richmonde.} 1804-20 Hereford Cath., 
Sexton's Bk. of Fees, For Ground in the Cathedral Lady 
Harbour, or Cloister, 4s. 6d. a 
b. 1563 [see Arsour §.] 1593 G. FLetcuer Licia, etc. xxv. 
(Grosart) 107 Where Ioving Wood-bine, doth the Harbour 
binde. 1613 R. Cawprey 7adle Alps. (ed. 3), Ombrage, 


HARBOUR. 


shade, harbor, or bower to rest vnder. 1762 Genii. Alag. | 


222 A gravel walk..with a covered harbour al each end of 
it. a1790 Warton Poet. H'ks. (1802) 11. 194 An avenue so 
cool and dim Shall to an harbour, at the end, In spite of 
gout, entice a friend. 

Hence Ha‘rboured ///. a., = ARBOURED. 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 136 We rid in shallow cradles, two 
on a Camell: harboured aboue, and couered with linnen. 

Harbour s.3, var. of AkBorR 54.1 

1797 Monthly Mag. III]. 222 Effected by a jagged 
wheel, fixed on the barrel harbour. 

Harbour, harbor (hasbe:, v. Forms: a. 
2 hereburejen, herbor3en, 3 herber e3en, 
hereborwen, 3-5 herberwen, herborwen, 4 
herberghen, herborghen, herbarwen, herb- 
weren, 4-5 herberghwen, herberewen, 4-6 
herberowe(n, 5 hereboroghe, herburghe, her- 
berrowe, 5-6 herborowe, 6 herberoughe, her- 
brough. 8. 3-7 herberfe n, 4-5 herbor, 5 
herbar, 6 herbowr(e. vy. 4-6 harborough, 5 
-bergh, -berough, -burrow, -bourrow, 5-6 
-borowe, 6 -barow, -brough. 4. 5 harbur, 5-6 
harber, 6 harbar, 6- harbor, harbour. See also 
herbery, Uarsry v. [f. Uarsocr sé., in its various 
phonetic forms :—OE type *hereseorgian, corresp. 
to ON. herlergja, -byrgja, to lodge, harbour; 
OHG. heribergin, MEEG., MDu., Ger., Du. her- 
bergen intr. and trans. Cf. also herberge, early 
form of HaRBINGE v., from OF. herberger (which 
was ultimately the same word).] 

I. /rans. +1. To provide a lodging or lodging- 
place for; to shelter from the weather or the night; 


to lodge, entertain. Ods. 

a, 1150 S/omily (Kluge Leseb. 73) Swa swa leofne gyst 
heo hire husede and innlice herebyrejode. ¢1175 Lams. 
Hont, 23 pu..fedest wreche men and hereburejest and scru- 
desi. cr1zg0 5. Eng. Leg. 1. 260/146 To hereborewi Miseise 
men. €1380 Wycuir Sed. I&s, II]. 201 Clope .. and her. 
berwe hem, /é¢/. 371 Pere he schal be hereberowid. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 236/1 Herherwyn [v.rr. herbergwyn, her- 
borowen] or receyvyn to hereboroghe. 1530-1 .4ct 22 //en. 
F711, c. 12 Yo lodge and herberough any persone .. of 
charitee or almes. 1540 Taverner /estils, Exhort. -bef. 
Communion, Ve have not hymselfe now .. to herbrough 
him. 1957 Fest Mylner Abingt. 157 in Hazl. £. P,P. U1. 
106 Herberowe us to night. 

B. a1300 Cursor M. 15494 To spek o iesu par he was 
herberd in pat tun. 1382 Wyc.ir Acts x. 32 Symound, 
that is named Petre; this is herborid in the hous of 
Symound coriour. c¢ 1400 /sumbras 524 Bot mete ne drynke 
couthe he gele none, Ne house to herbere hyme inne. 
@1510 Douctas Aing Jlart ut. 264 3e sal] nocht herbere me 
and Eisatanes 1609 SkENeE Reg. Afay., Stat. Robt. /. 20 
Na man be herbered or lodged in the houses or granges. 

y- ¢€1435 Torr, Portngal 262, 1 wold harburrow the full 
fayne. c¢1450 Mirour Salnacionn 1252 To harbergh the 
nedy wagring. 1530 Patscr. 579/1, I inlende to harborowe 
folkes no more. 1565 Go1otnG Ovid's Alef, 1. (1593) 29 
Tethis who doth harbrough ine within her surges wide. 
1587 Sizgila in Polimanteia (1881) Introd. 18 To al them 
that harborough such a guest. 

6. ¢1440 Bone Flor. 1971 He harberde hym far ther- 
fro All behynde mien.. Hys sekenes was so felle. 1557 
Ord. ITospitalls E ij, Vhose (children) that are harboured 
in the Howse. 1601 Suaks. Zwel. N. 1 iii. roz She har- 
bors you as her kinsman. 

Jig. 1630 Prysneé Anti-Armin. 1 Which would willingly 
harbour cheniclies, vader the roofe. .ofthe Church of Eng- 
land. 167s Mutox Samson 458 ‘he anguish of my soul, 
that suffers not Mine eye to harbour sleep. 

b. adsol. To show hospitality. 

1534 Tixpate Rom. xii. 13 Diligently to harboure [1535 
Covern. Be giad to harbarow. 1539(Great Bible), Be readie 
to harboure. ] 

+ 2. To quarter (soldicrs or retaincrs) ; to assign 
lodgings to, to billet; ref. to take up quarters, en- 
cainp. Also adsol. Obs. 

¢ 1330 R, Brunsxe Choon. (1810) 149 Nouber cite ne burgh 
myght pei in herberd be. ¢ 1350 /¥/12/. Palerne 1626 Alle be 
genge of grece was gayli resseyued & herbarwed hastely. 
¢1450 Bk. Curtasye 427 in Babces Bk. 312 Vhe marshalle 
shalle herber alle men in fere. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ci. 83 They comen .. in grete companyes and lodged and 
herburghed hem in the countrey al aboute where they wold. 
@ 1483 Libcr Niger in Househ. Ord. 32 Within the kinges 
gates no man shall harborow or assigne but this chamber- 
layn orusher. 1523 Lp. Berners /roiss. I. cclvi. 381 ‘They 
.. layde siege about Monsac, and harbored themselfe, as 
though they wolde nat go thence ina moneth. 1648 GaGr 
West Ind. 90 (We) were .. harboured in a green plot of 
ground resembling a meadow. 

. To give shelter to, to shelter. Formerly often 
in a good sense: to keep in safety or security, 
to protect; now mostly dyslogistic, as to conceal 
or give covert to noxious animals or vermin; to 
give secret or clandestine entertainment to noxious 
persons or offenders against the laws. 

a. 221366 Cuaucer Rom, Rose 491 The gardin was not 
daungerous To herberwe briddes many oon. 1393 Lanct. 
P. Pl. C. xxu. 320 Ordeyne pe an hous, peers, to herberghen 
In thi cornes. ©1430 /tler. Lyf Manhode 1. cxxv. (1869) 66 
This scauberk is cleped humilitee. .in whiche thow shuldest 
thi swerd herberwe. 1484 Caxton Fables of Alsop i. xx, 
The swalowe..herberowed her in the plowgh mans hows. 

B, 1420 Surtees Misc, (1888) 17 Yt lette noght William 
Selby to herber hys tymber apon the same walle. 1502 
ARNOLDE Chron, 83 Yf any freman .. suffer ony wares or 
marchaundises..to be kepte or herbowryd inhis house. 

yY- 1579 J. Stuspes Gaping Gulf, To harborougb the 
persecuted Christians in your owne kingdome. 

6. ¢1460 How Marchande dyd Wyfe betray 148 in Hazl. 
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£. P, P.1. 203 Y swere .. Y wylle neuyr harbur the kyngys 
felone. 1472 Presentm. Furies in Surtees Misc. (1888) 25 
Oone panyermaker..harbers suspect persones in his hous. 
1576 Freminc Panofi. Epist. 180 Ignoraunt what lewdnes 
lurketh, and what heynousnesse is harboured in the deedes 
they go about. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. Hib. 1. xviii. (1810) 
193 Traitours, which harboured themselves in the bogs and 
woods. 1659 D. Pett Jmpr. Sea 105 note, I would have 
Captains to say that our ships shal harbour no such Sailors, 
1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 44 These Woods harbour 
vast numbers of Monkeys. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 131 
» 5 He wishes Sir Roger does not harbour a Jesuit in his 
House. 1789 tr. Duhkamel’s Hush. 1. vi. (1762) 12 Dung 
harbours insects. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 641 After 
the conviction of the rebels whom she had harboured. 1851 
lllustr, Catal. Gt. Exhib. 780 Cocoa-nut fibre .. does not 
harbour vermin. AZod. Nezwsf. A tobacconist was fined 
£100 for harboring smuggled tobacco. 

Jig. 1650 Hupsert Pill Formality 15 It is a dangerous 
thing to harbor a Traytor within your brest. 1820 Scott 

vanhoe xxiv, What religion can it be that harbours such a 
villain? 3842 H. Rocers &ss. I. i. 33 Harbouring every 
vagrant story that may ask shelter in his pages. 

+b. Of a place, etc.: Toafford accommodation 
or room for; to contain, hold. Oés. 

anes Lanci. P. P?. A. 11. 40 Bote ber nas halle ne hous pat 
miht herborwe pe peple. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. 
iil. (1495) 106 ‘Ile mydle moder beclyppyih the bray:ne and 
herboryth and holdeth togyders the veynes of the brayne, 
c1440 York Afyst. xv. 125 It [a horn spoon) will herbar 
fourty pese. 1587 Gotoinc De Mornay ix. 115 That there 
is but one God, and that The Ayre, the Heauen, the Sea, 
the Earth, and Hell .. were harbered in his breast from all 
Eternitie. 1667 Boy.e Orig. Formes & Qual., The specifick 
actions of a Body that harbours subordinate Forms. 1680 
— Produc. Chem. Prine, Vv. 240 The Aeriall particles, tbat 
are wont to be harboured in the Pores of that liquor. 

4. fig. To entertain within the breast ; to cherish 
privately ; to indulge. Now usually in reference 
to evil thoughts or designs. 

1393 Lanci. 7. Pd. C. vi. 258 In pyn hole herte to her- 
berghwen alle treuthe. 1576 FLEMING Panopl, Efist. 337 
O heart appointed even from thy creation to harbour kinde- 
nesse, 1583 STaNyHURST //énets 1. (Arb.) 17 Such festred 
rancoure doo Sayncts celestial harbour? r60r F. Goow1n 
Bps. of Eng. 353 Vhe citizens. .harboring their old grudge. 
1602 Row.anps is Mcrrie when Gossips meete 20, 1 know 
that beauteous wenches are enclinde, ‘lo harbour hansome 
men within their minde. 1766 Forpyce Ser. Vng. Wow. 
(1767) I. iil. 109 They will be tempted to harbour suspicions. 
1781 Cowrer Convers. 561 Hearts .. that harbour at this 
hour That love of Christ and all its quickening power. 1849 
Macautay //ist. Eng. Il. 0 He believed them to harbour 
the worst designs, 1850 W. Irvine Goldsonith i. 28 It was 
impossible for him to harbour resentment. 


5. To shelter (a ship) in a haven or harbour. 

1555 Even Decades 2 Naturall hauens, of capacitie to 
harborowe greate nauies of shippes. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa it. 232 A faire haven, where the ships of Alger are 
safely harboured. 1633 P. Fretcuer Perfle /sl. xu. iii, 
Harbour my fleshly bark safe in thy wounded side. 1693 
Lond, Gaz, No. 2849/4 Directions.. how to Harbour a Ship 
in the same with Safety, 1887 Bowen Virg. Ai neid 1. 375, | 
..Harboured his vessels, saved from death his mariner band. 

6. To trace (a stag) to his ‘harbour’ or lair. 
Also transf. 

153 Exyot Gov. 1. xviii, A few nombre of houndes, onely 
to harborowe, or rouse, the game. 1576 Tursery. Venerie 
239 We herbor and unherbor a Harte, we lodge and rowse 
a Bucke. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 1. ii, Here’s Little 
John hath harbord youa Deere. 1741 [see HARBINGER 4]. 
1886 Woon in Gd, Words 690 A .. tigress had been tracked 
. and at last ‘harboured’, as Stag-hunters say, in a small 
thicket. 1892 H. Hutcuinson Fasrway /s?. 6, I can har- 
bour a stag against any man on Exmoor. 

II. intr. 7. To shelter oneself, lodge, take 
shelter; to encamp; later, often with some notion 
of lurking or conccalment. arch. or Obs. 

¢3200 7rin. Coll. Jot. 87 3if he mai ber-inne herber3en. 
1303 R. Brausne //andl. Synne 10290 Lete hym herber yn 
hys hous. ¢1374 Cuaucrr Bocth. 1. pr. vi. 53 Wont to 
sleen hys gestes bat herburghden in hys hous. ¢1380 Sir 
Jerumb. 5251 Thar herborghede be kyng & ys barouns, 
Wypb-oute tentes oper pauyllouns. c1400 Nowland & O. 
745 Vnder a Mountayne bey herberde pan Besyde a reuer. 
c¢1480 Merlin 125 Ye sholde not fynde an house in to her- 
berowe. 1593 SHaks. 3 Hen. VJ, 1. vil. 79 Now for this 
Night, lets harbor here in Yorke. 1686 PLot Staffordsh. 
448 Others say that the Robbers themselves harbour’d here. 
€1750 SuENSTONE “con. 1.52 Beneath one common roof 
‘Thou ne’er shalt harbour. 3805 Worpsw. IVaggoner 1. 59 
Where the Dove and Olive-Bough Once hung, a Poet har- 
bours now. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. ut, (1810) 200, | 
Was suspicious that possibly some party of Indians might be 
harboring round. 

Jig. ¢%489 Caxton Blanchardyn liv. 207 Neither sleepe 
nor quiet could harber in her head. 1569 J. Sanrorp tr. 
Agrippa’s Van, Artes 105 b, But nowe this plague .. doth 
not anely herberoughe emonge temporal] men. 1590 Mar- 
LowE Edw, 7/, y. Wks. (Rtldg.) 214/1 Think not a thought 
so villanous Can harbour in a man of noble birth. 1655 
tr. De Parc's Francion 1. 33 [To] suffer such a thought to 
harbour in our minds. 1760 Law Sfir. Prayer 1. 161 No 
vice can harbor in you. 1796 Hist. Ned Evans |. 266 If 
envy could have harboured in sucb a breast as Sophia’s. 

8. Of an animal: To have its retreat or resort ; 


spec. said of a stag. 

1s99 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner M viij, It is a Seafish 
ne ie harboureth some time about the shore. 1610 Gui_tim 
Heraldry i. xiv. (1660) 166 You shall say that a Hart Har- 
boureth. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 862 Penguin .. 
cannot flie,. Bede on fish and grasse, and harbors in berries. 
1650 Fuier Pisgah in. ix. 338 Here the bellowing Harts 
are said to harbour..the belling Roes to bed. 1772-84 Cook 
Voy. (1790) V. 1680 The place where the turtle were known 
to harbour. 
parts wild boars frequently harboured. 


1869 Puittirs Vesuv. ili, 46 In tbe woody 


| 


HARBOURLESS. 


9. Of a ship (or its crew): To take shelter or 
come to anchor in a haven or harbour, Also fg. 

1§83 STANYHURST 42 xeis m1. (Arb.) 72 Wee saulflye dyd 
harbor in hauen. 1611 Suaxs. Cyd. 1y. ii. 206 To show 
what coast thy sluggish crare Might easiliest harbour in. 
@ 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts in. {1704) 331/2 He 
might have Harbour'd in Falmouth, 1718 SEWALL Diary 
12 May (1882) IN]. 184 Wind was Contrary that was forc't 
to harbour at Marblebead. 1842 BrowninG Waring u. ii. 2 
We were sailing by Triest Where a day or two we harboured. 

Hence Ha‘rboured, Ha‘rbouring //. aajs, 

1388 Wycuir IVisd. v. 15 An herborid man of a dai, that 
passith fortb. 1743 J. Davipson 4neid vin. 267 Calling his 
vanquished Sons inlo his Azure Bosom and harbouring 
streams. 1833 Worpsw. /Varning 44 Harboured ships, 
whose pride is on the sea. 1835 I. Tavtor Sfir. Despot. 
viii. 361 A harboured grudge and exasperation. 

Harbourage, -orage (ha‘ibarédz). Also 6 
herberage. [f. Harpour 54.14 -aceE: cf. the earlier 
ME. herbergage, HARBERGAGE, from French.] 

1. Shelter, lodging; =Hanpovur 1, 

1570 Henry's Wallace xi. 1236 note, Now in hewin he has 
his herberage [1470 heretage]. 1595 SHAKS. Yohn 11. 1. 234 
Your King .. Craues harbourage within your Citie walles. 
1634 Hevwooo Aaidenh. well Lost u. Wks. 1874 IV. 124 
You shall not want nor foode, nor harborage. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort. viii, Did you give him harbourage in this very 
house? 1859 Tennyson Zuid 281 Where can I get me har- 
bourage for the night ? 

transf. and fig. 1829 1. Tavtor Enthus. x. 297 Both 
infidelity and heresy have, till of late, found harbourage in 
the supposed or pretended corruption or uncertainty of the 
canon, 1876 F. EK. Trotiore Charming Fellow II. xi. 174 
An idea to which..he would give no harbourage. 

2. A place of shelter; a lodging; = HaRBour 2. 

165: N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. it. xxvi. (1739) 113 Happy 
England, if the same prove good Harbourage for a fainling 
Nation! 18z0 Scott /vauhce xxviii, The worst of these 
harbourages.s. would unquestionably be more fitting for 
your residence than the abode of a despised Jew. 1883 
Graphic 19 May 498 The island has been a harbourage of 
conspiracy and sedition. 

3. Shelter for ships, shelter in a haven: cf. Har- 
BOUR 3. 

[a 1680 Butter Rem. (1759) 1. 412 That Enemy .. wind- 
driven on the British Coast, would find safe Harbourage in 
Milford.) 1850 Bracke 4 schylus 1, 38 Harsh harbourage, 
hard hammocks, and scant sleep. 1861 Suites Exgineers 
II. 204 He. took soundings all round the proposed har- 
bourage. 1884 W. C. Smitu Avldvostan 33 The new stone- 
pier That was to make safe harbourage for the boats. 

Harbourer, -orer (hauberes). [f. Harpour 
v. + -ER}!, ‘This took up sense 1 of herherger, 
HARBINGER, after that word came to be used chiefly 
in senscs 2, 3.] 

1. One who harbours, shelters, or entertains ; an 
entertainer, a host. Also fg. Now more usually 
dyslogistic. 

1548 Uvatt Erasm. Par. Luke viii. (R.), Of an harbourer 
of deuils, was he sodainly nade a disciple, and scholar of 
ort 1577 13. Gooce /feresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 45 

tyther. .harberours of Antes..or else breeders of..weedes. 
1624 T. Scott 2nd Pt, Vox Populi 28 Abellors, main- 
tainors, concealors of their plots or harberours of their 
persons. 1652 J. AupLey Zug. Commw. 29 It became the 
Commons to be harborers of the people. 1710 Stryve Life 
Alp, Grindal an, 1582 (R.) A great nurse of pious men, and 
harbourer of exiles for religion. 1847 De Quincey SA. 
Mit. Nun Wks. 11. 19 Not to the Don as harbourer of his 
daughter. 1892 Daily News 25 Jan. 5/3 Unpolished granite 
..is a sad harbourer of soot and dust. ca 

2. Stag-hunting. One whose office it is to trace 


a deer to its covert. 

1651 DavENant Gondibert 11. xxix, Old Forrest Spys, the 
Harborers With hast approach. 1674 N. Cox Gent. 
Recreat. (1677) 72 The Harbourer having taught his Hound 
to draw mute always round the outside of the Covert. 1884 
Jerreries Red Deer vi. 104 The work of the ‘harbourer’ is 
to find where a runnable stag is in ‘barbour’ on the morn- 
ing of the meet, 

Iience Har‘bouress, -oresse, a hostess. 

1624 Heywoop Gunatk, 1x. 428 Mary..was a devout har- 
boresse,..that gladly eniertained the disciples of Christ. 

Ha‘rbouring, v//. sb. [f. Harpour v. + 
-1ING!,] The action of the verb HARBouR, in 


various senses. } 

a@1300 Cursor MM, 14709 His herbering sal last in hell, 
31382 Wyciir Hom. xii. 13 Kepinge, hospitalite, that is, 
herboringe of pore men. ¢3148g Caxton Sonunes of Aymon 
i. 28 Lorde god, ihat wythin the holy wombe..toke thy her- 
bowrynge. 1576 Turnery. Venerie 141 There is not so muche 
skill to be used in lodgyng of a Bucke as in harboring of a 
harte, 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 376 Places for the.. 
docking, and harbouring of his warlike gallies. 1631 S/ar 
Chamb, Cases (Camden) 56 Here was an harbouring of a 
popish priest. ‘ 

b. altrib., as harbouring house, place. ; 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 10 Tha saw evin at 
thair hand Ane herbering place. 1585 FLEETwoop in Ellis 
Orig, Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 302 Harboringe Howses for Maisierles 
Men, and for such as lyve by theifle. 1605 WAYMoUTH in 
Harper's Mag. Apr. (1883) 708/2 The mos!..secure har- 
boring river that the world affordeth. 

Harbourless (haubailés), 2. For early forms 
see HARBOUR 50.1 [f, HARBOUR 54.1 + -LESS.] 


1. Destitute of shelter, houseless, homeless. __ 

¢1200 ORMIN 6166 Himm patt iss herrberr3helzs be birrp 
herrberrz3he findenn, c1380 Wycuir IVs, (1880) 129 Po 
men pat not herberwid suche pore herberweles. 1382 — 
Matt, xxv. 35, 1 was herberlesse [1526 Tinpace herbrou- 
lesse (1534) herbourlesse ; 1535 CovERD. harbourlesse] and 
bce hewmen me. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vu. xxxil, 
For kyng Arthurs sake he sball not be herberoules. 1526 


6-2 


HARBOURSOME. 


Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 153b, Harbourynge the har- 
boroughles 1609 Biste (Does fsa, \viii. 7 The needie, 
and herberles bring in into thy house, a@1677 MANToN 
Exp, Lor’’s Pr, Matt. vi. 11 We should soon be shiiftless, 
harbourless, begging from door to door. 1829 J. Donovan 
Catech. Counc, Trent i. iv. § 11 He ts born tn poverty ; he 
is born as a harbourless stranger. 

+2. Ofaplacc: That affords no shelter. Oés. 

1565 Gotnine Ovid's Met. 1. (1593) 7, I entred by and by 
The harbroughlesse and cruell house. 1589 WaRNER a 
Eng. w. Prose Addit. (1612) 334 The harborlesse Desart. 

3. Without harbours or havens for ships. 

1600 Hottano Livy 352 (R.) The haven-lesse and har- 
bourlesse coasts of Italie. 1795 Anna Sewaro Leff, (1811) 
IV. 107 A vast ocean, Kewhng and harbourless. 1857 
Ruskin Pol. Econ. Arti. (1868) 16 The sea roars against 
your harbourless cliffs—you have to build the breakwater. 


+Harboursome, a. Oés. [f. Hlarsour sé.1 
+-SoME.] Given to hospitality, hospitable. 

1584 Looce Alarum 79 Harden not your hearts. .releeve 
the poore, be harboursome. 

+Ha‘rboury, ha‘rb(e)ry, 54. orth.dial.and 
Sc. Obs. Forms: 4 herberi, 4-6 -ery(e, her- 
bry(e, 5 herbre, 5-6 harbery, 5-7 -erie, 6 har- 
bry, -rie, harbarie, -ory, -orie, 6-7 harbourie, 
7-9 harboury. [In 13thc. northern Ing. herber?, 
parallel to ME. herberze, herberwe; perh. imme- 
diately a. ON. herbergt (sce Harpoutt sé,!) ; but 
possibly with a suffix -y or -7y.] 

1. Shclter, lodging, harbourage; = Harsour 
$6.1 1. In quot. 1375, military encampment. 

a1300 Cursor AT 14145 To bis castel was iesus cald Til 
herberi [Farr herborwe}j als i forwit tald. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce xvu. 298 Till gret lordis, ilkane syndri, Ordanit ane 
felde for tharherbry. a@1400 Kelig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
ATS, 28 Ne clathes to be nakede ne herbery to be herberles. 
1470 Henry Wallace vu. 472 Sewyn scor with him that 
fen tuk herhry thar. ¢1475 Rauf Cotl3car 41 He na 
harberie had for his behufe. 1§52 Ane. Hamitton Caéech, 
(1884) 244 He giffis the meit, drink, and claith and harbory.. 
1552 Lynogsay A/onarche 5942 Ofiymes 3¢ gaue me Her- 
berye. 1570 Levins A/anip. 107 These in rye are formed 
of substantives as of armour, armorie..of harbour harbourie, 
hospitium. 1609 Skene Keg. May., Stat. David Fl, 44 
All they quha sellis bread and aill, sall receaue passengers 
in herberie within their houses. 1619 Sik J. SeEmrice 
Sacrilteze Handl. 50 For harboury, No certaine dwelling 
place. 1862 Iiistop /’rov. Scot. 96 He that's it] o’ his har- 
boury is gude at the way-kenning. 

2. A place of shelter, a lodging-place; =Yar- 
BOUR 2. 

c1325 Dletr. Hom. 63 Thar was na herberie To Josep 
and his spouse Marie. 1375 Barsour Bruce u. 280 Sa 
till thar herbery wend sall thai. c1475 Rauf Cotlzear 675 
Thair was ane hailsum harbery. 1513 DouGias A’ nets x1. 
x. 95 It isa stelling place and sovir harbry, Quhar ost in 
staill or enbuschment may ly. 1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 135 
Hareyt furtht of houseand herberye. 1570 Levins Alansp. 
104/29 Harborie, hospitium. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 
Pref.o4 in Satir. Poems Reform.x\v, Leaving the beavinlie 
harbrie whair he satt. 

3. Shelter for ships ; a harbour. 

1s. Ship Laws in Balfour's Practicks (1754) 625 Quhair 
ony great presse of shippis lyis in ane harberie. 1576 in 
WM Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire (1875) 90 All the ports, 
creeks, harbories, and landing-places. 1617 /did., The 
burgh and harbourie of Stranraer. ¢1640 Se. Acts Chas. / 
(1814) V. 95 The said burgh of Pittenweyme. .bes ane guid 
and saiff harberie. 

4. Comé., as harboury-place. 

1513 Douctas 42xnets it. 1.31 Ane ancyant and ane tender 
herbry place To Troianis. 1562 Win3eT Cert. Tractates 1. 
Wks. 1888 }. 4 We..exhort the latter marinaris..to..direct 
it to sum mair sure harbery place. 

Harbrough e, obs. ff. Harpour sé. and v. 


+Harbry, herbery, v. vorth. dial. and Sc. 
Obs. Forms: 4 herbery, herbory, 4-6 herbri, 
herbry, 6-7 harbry, harberie. [In 14th c. er- 
bery, herby, a northern doublet of IlaRBour v., 
perh. immediately a. ON. Aeréergja: cf. Har- 
BoURY 56.] 

lL. trans. To shelter, lodge: =FIARBOUR v. I. 

1375 Barsour Bruce u. 300 And bad thaim herbery thaim 
that nycht. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 218 Nane 
wald herbry pam in house. 14.. Burgh Laws c. 85 (Skene 

o) Na man ..aw to harbery ony strangear in his house 
angar bana nycht. 1500-20 Dunpar /oems Ixvi. 29 Nor 
veseit the seik, nor.. Harbreit the wolsome. ?@ 1§50 Fretris 
of Berwik 239 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 293, t will herbry 
no gaistis heir perfay. 1609 Skene Reg. A/az. 129 Na man 
sovld harbrie strangers. 

2. To anchor (a ship) in a haven or harbour, 

1513 Doucias nets 1. vi.159 Thi schippis and fallow. 
schip .. Other ar herbryit_in the havin. 1562 A. Scotr 
Poems (S. T.S.) i. 205 Pat Lord may harbary so thy bairge. 

3. intr. To take shelter, to lodge; to come into 
a haven, to land. 

61475 Rauf Coilear 710 Quhen he harbreit with me. 
1513 Doucias A2neis 1. viii. 81 We ar defendit to herbry on 
tbe sand. 

Hence + Ha‘rbrying, herbreyng vd/. sé. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1x 703 Strange men had tane her- 
breyng In the place. 

Harburrow, obs. form of HaRBour sé. and z. 

Harcabuz, obs. form of HaRQuEBUS. 

Harcarrah: see HIRcARRA. 

Harcelet, var. T1ASLET. 

Harcken, obs. form of HEARKEN vd. 

Hard (had), a. (sé.) Forms: 1 heard, 2-4 
herd, (3 ard, Orm. harrd), 3-7 harde, (6 heard, 
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herde), 4- hard. [A Common Teut. adj.: OE. 
heard =OFris. herd, OS. hard (MDu. dart(d), 
MLG. hard, harde, Du. LG. hard), OHG. hart, 
harti, herti (MUG. hart, herte, Ger. hart), ON. 
harér (Sw. hard, Da. haard,, Goth. hardus i— 
OT cut. *haratis, corresp. to pre-Teut. *kartiis = Gr. 
kparvs strong, powcrful. Like other adjs. in -zs, 
hardus became in WGer. partly a jo-stein hardja-, 
whence O11G. hartz, herti; but there is no trace 
of this in OS. and OF.) 

I. Passively hard: resisting force, pressure, or 
cffort of some kind. 

1. A primary adjective expressing consistency of 
matter: That does not yield to blows or pressure ; 
not casily penetrated or separated into particles; 
firm and resisting to the touch; solid, compact in 
substance and texture. The opposite of soft. 

Beowulf Z.) 2509 Billes ecz, hond and heard sweord. 971 
Blickl. fom, 221 Mid harenum hrazle swipe heardum & 
unwinsumum. c1000 Sar. Leechd. 11. 182 Wip heardum 
swile pas magan. ¢1175 Lambé, I/om. 129 Weter of pan 
herda flinte. «@ 1300 Cursor 37, 6390 (Gott.) Of be hard stan, 
61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor 707 3oure hartis ar herd as 
flynt. ¢ 1400 Maunoev,! Roxb.) avii. 79 Pai er so hard pat 
bare may na metell pulisch bam. c 1440 romp. Parv.227/t 
Harde yn towchynge, or felynge .. durus, 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. 1. 434 He buylded of hard stone, the bewtifull 
Librarie in the gray Friers in London, now called Christes 
Hospitall. 1594 I. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1.148 The 
substance thereof is thicke, and harder then any other skinne, 
and therefore it is called the harde mother. 1638 Sir T. 
Ilersert 7rav, (ed. 2) 240 Sallads, acharrs, and hard egs. 
1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 72 Leaves -extreamly stiff 
and hard. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 12 The hair of both 
Sexes is generally black and hard. 1690 Locke //um. Und a. 
v. (1695) 54 That being generally call'd hard by us, which will 
put us to Pain, sooner than change Figure by the pressure 
of any part of our Bodies; and that, on the contrary, soft, 
which changes the Situation of its parts upon an easie and 
unpainful touch. 1764 Rein /nguiry v. § 2 Wks. I. 120/t 
When the parts of a body adhere so firmly that it cannot 
easily be made to change its figure, we call it hard. 1860 
Tynvatr. Glac. 1. it ro If it did 1ot yield in the slightest 
degree it would be perfectly hard, 1860 Pusey 5/:n. P’roph. 
541 Harder than adamant. 

+ b. Undigestcd (in the stomach). Oés. 

1687 R. L'Estranse Answ. Diss. 31 Neither is it..Only 
the bespoken Thanks, at_last, that lyes so Hard in our 
Author's Stomach. 1696 Tryon A/zsc. iii. 88 Suppers lie 
hard in the Stomach. ; 

ec, lard fist, an ungloved fist. Also aéérit, 

1887 Daily News 27 Jan. 5/5 Time was when the opening 
night was a velvet-glove contest. The hard-fist battle was 
postponed. : 

a. /lard tron, hard lead: sec quots. 

1881 Maxweie Electr. & Magn. V1. 44 Iron which retains 
its magnetic properties when removed from the magnetic 
field is called Hard iron, 1881 Raymono Afiming Gioss., 
Hard tcad, \ead containing eertain impurities, principally 
antimony. 

2. Of money: In specie as opposed to paper cur- 


rency. See also quot. 1882. 

1706 Farquuar Recruiting Officer w. iii, Your mother has 
a hundred pound in hard mioney, lying . in the hands of a 
mercer. 1779 A. Aoamsin ¥. 0. Adams’ Fam, Lett.(1876) 
365 Corn is sold at four dollars, hard money, per bushel. 
1825 Bentuam ation. Rew. 154 Husbandmen, like other 
labourers, are paid in hard money by the week. 1830 Ga.T 
Lawrie T. vy. viii. (1849: 230 We were to get hard cash to 
meetarun., 1878 .V. Amer. Rev. CRXV1. 157 The nomina- 
tion of Governor Tilden, upon a hard-mouey resumption 
platform. 1882 BitueLt Counting-ho. Dict., Hard cask, a 
term used todistinguish metallic money, from. .paper money. 
. Often popularly used to denote bank notes, and other docu- 
ments of utidoubted value, in contradistinction to mere book 
debts, or commercial rights. 

3. Said of the pulse when the blood-tension is 
high, so that the artery fcels firin and not easy to 


be compressed. 

1727-52 Cuampers Cycé. s.v. Pulse, A hard Pulse signifies 
r. That the membrane of the artery is drier than ordinary. . 
3. That the arteries are full {etc.], 1803 Aled. Frn/. ¥X. 508 A 
full if not a hard pulse. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) }. 440 The pulse .. is hard and full—not weak and 
oppressed. 

4. Not easy to wear out or cause to give way; 
capable of great physical endurance and exertion ; 
formerly, esf., hardy and bold in fight. Now chiefly 
in sense approaching I. 

Beowulf (Z.) 342 Wianc wedera leod word zfter sprac 
heard under helme. c1200 Ormis 1596 And 3iff pin heorrte 
iss karrd and starrc, And stedefasst o Criste. c1205 Lay. 
18958 Brutael pat is a cniht swide herd. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumsd. 
808 Fir{umbras] was hard, & suffrede wel. c1g00 Maunoev. 
(1839) xxi. 253 Pei ben full barde folk and moche peyne and 
wo mow suffren. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb.1. (1586) 
13 b, A bard fellowe, brought up from his childebood to 
labour. 1607 TopseLt Four-/. Beasts (1658) 119 Yet is the 
black Hound harder and better able to endure cold, tben the 
other which iswhite. 1697 DryDEN Virg. Georg.1.95 Men,a 
hard laborious Kind. 1857 G. Lawrence GuyLiv. 65(Hoppe) 
{I'he horses] are both in hard condition, so it {a race] can 
come off in ten days. 1685 7iszes 11 Feb. 8'1 The men.. 
took as hard as nails and fit for anything. — 

+b. Firm, steadfast, unyielding. zt. and fig. Obs. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 662 A man es a tre, bat standes 
noght harde, Of whilk pe crop es turned donward. @ 1661 
Futcer Worthies(1840) Itt.174 His name in Saxon soundeth 
a pearl, to which he answered in the preciousness of his 
disposition, clear and hard. 

+c. Inured, hardened, obdurate. Ods. 


1606 Suaks. Ant. & Cf in. xiii. rrr When we in our 


HARD. 


viciousnesse grow hard. 1$07 — Timon ww. ili, 269 Thy 
Nature, did commence in sufferance, Time Hath made thee 
hard in’t. 

5. Difficult to do or accomplish; not easy; full 
of obstacles ; laborious, fatiguing, troublesome. 

a1340 Hampote /'salter vi. 4 Ful hard it is to be turnyd 
enterly til be bryghthed and be pees of godis lyght. c¢ 1440 
Promp, Parv. Re: Harde yn knowynge, or warkynge, 


difcilis. 1559 W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 97 Itisas 
harde, and laborus, to get the Longitude. 1611 Bisie 
Transl. Pref. 2 So hard a thing it is to please all, 1653 


Wanton Angler it. 60, I see now it is a harder matter to 
catch a Trout then a Chub. 1711 SteELe Sect. No. 3678 
How hard a thing it is for those to keep Silence who have 
the Use of Speech: 1876 Moziry Univ. Sern. iv.go Often 
. what we must doas simply rigbt ..is just the hardest thing 


to do. 
b. Of the object of an action. Const. zx/,, 


or of, 1, with sb. expressing the action. 

¢ 1200 Ormin 6326 And tatt iss swibe strang and harrd To 
forpenn her onn eorbe. @ 1300 Cursor J. 16992 (Gitt.) His 
pine was hardir {Coft. herder} for to drei. @ 1420 HoccLeve 
De Keg. lrinc. 825 Uut paiement is harde to gete now 
adayes. 1§83 More in Grafion Chron. (1568) II. 767 Hard 
it is to be wrested out. 1577 B. Gooce //ereshach's [lusb. 
i. (1586) 143 Other remedies more harde to bee com by. 
1599 H. Buttes Pyets drie Dinner Eb, Chestnuts .. are 
hard of digestion. 1653 Watton Angler viii. 168 He is a 
very subtle fish and hard to be caught. 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Journ. (1778) Il. 112 «Case of Consc.), 1 was hard to please. 
1833 IIt. Martineau Tale of Tyne ui. 64 It isa hard thing 
to manage. 1873 Burton flest. Scot. V. \xii. 382 She was 
hard to be entreated in this affair, 

ec. Of the subject of an action: Not easily able 
or capable; having difficulty in doing something. 
Const. zzf, or of with sb, denoting action or 
faculty. Ods, exc. in hard of hearing. 

€1300 Cursor M. 9326 Men sua herd of vnder-stand. 
argoo Sern. agst, Miracle-plays in Rel. Ant, It. 50 Yvil 
and hard of bileve. a@ 1533 lv. Berners //uon cxxvi. 464 
We ar hard of byleue that this shall be. 1564 CAtld Mar- 
riages, etc. (\E, E. '¥.S.) 134 The testatrixe was hard of 
hearinge. 1579-80 Nouwtu /’/utarch (1612) 179 Of slow 
capacitie, and hard to learn and conceive. 1726-7 Swirt 
Gulliver w.x, He. found the natives..very hard to believe 
that the fact was possible. 1868 Dickrns Lets, 1880) 11.55. 
I have been very hard to sleep too, and last night I was 
all but sleepless. 1861 — Gt. Exfect. xxxvii, I am hard 
of hearing. 1871 B. Vavtor faust (1875 I. 1. iit 148 Wise 
words in hard ears are but ifeless lore. 

6. Difficult to penetrate with the understanding ; 
not easy to understand or explain. 

{1382 Wycetir 2 /ef iii. 16 Epistlis. .in whiche ben summe 
harde thinges in yndirstondinge.) c14§0 tr. De dmnttatione 
ul. xlviii. 118 Knouleche of many harde questiouns. 1535 
Coveroare /’s. Ixxiifi]. 16 Then thought } to vnderstonde 
this, but it was toharde fur me. 1663 F. Hawkins Youth's 
Behav. 73 Victionary ..a bexicon, a Book wherein hard 
words and names are mentioned and unfolded. 1720 Swirt 
Lett. Vag. Clergym. Wks. 1841 HL. 201 Obscure terms, which 
by the women are called hard words. 1888 Burcon Lizes 
12 Gd. Men M1. xii. 364 To ask bard questions. 

7. Difficult to deal with, manage, control, or 
resist. + 700 hard for, too much for, more than 
(one) can manage. //ard case, a difficult case to 
treat or deal with; a person that cannot be re- 
claimed, a hardencd criminal, a ‘bad lot’. €7.S. 

1988 Suaxs. Z.£. 2.1.1. 258 Boy. What then, do you 
see? Lad. 2. }, our way to be gone. Sey. You are too 
hard for me. 1605 Verstecan Dec. /ated/. ii. (1628) 31 The 
Ilollander was too hard for the Frenchman, and threw him 
downe. 1726 SHetvocke Moy. round World 1757) 330 1f 
we found the enemy too hard for us, 1750 Cuesterr. Lett. 
(1792) II, cexl. ror A man who is master of his matter will 
with inferior parts be too hard .. for a man of better parts 
who knows his subject but superficially. 1848 Ruxton Life 
in Far West 71 (Farmer) La Bonte had lost all traces of 
civilised humanity, and might justly claim to be considered 
as hard a case as any of the mountaineers then present. 
a 1891 Stevenson (Dixon), He was a fellow-clerk of mine, 
and a hard case. 

8. Of a nature or character not easily impressed or 
moved; obdurate; unfeeling, callous; hard-hearted. 

Beowulf (Z.) 166 Atol angengea.. beardra hynda, 971 
Blickl. Hom. 57 Manige men beod heardre heortan. ¢1250 
Gen. & Ex. 3061 Dis weder is softe, And dis king hard, Aod 
breked him eft dat forward. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer A/an of Law's 
T. 759 Why wil thyn harde fader han thee spilt? ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 227/2 Harde demare, or domys mann wythe- 
owte mercy. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 282 There was not 
so heard a hart, if they had seene them but would have had 
pittie upon them, 1697 Drypex Firg. Georg. 1v. 466 So 
wretched is tby Son, sv hard a Mother thou. 1822 Lams 
Elia Ser. 11. Detached Th. on Bks., With his hard eye, 
casting envious looks at them all the while. 1864 TENNYSON 
Grandmother 17 You think } am hard and cold, 

+b. Zodie hard: to die obdurate or impenitent. 


Obs. See also Harv adv, 3, Die v.! 3. 

1709 Tatler No. 63 P 5 Most Writers..seem to place a 
peculiar Vanity in dying hard. 1712 Swirt Let. Dr. King 
8 Dec. (T.), He died hard, as their term of art is here, to 
express the woeful state of men, who discover no religion 
at their death. 1730-46 Tuomson A u/urin 490 Who saw 
the villain .. dying hard, Without complaint. 1796 Grose 
Dict. Vulgar T. s.v. Dye hard or game, To dye hard, is to 
shew no signs of fear or contrition at the gallows, 

9. Not easily moved to part with money ; stingy, 
niggardly, ‘close’. Cf. HaRD-FISTED. 

1362 Lanot. P. Pf A. 1. 165. 1393 /did. C. 1. 188 Aren 
none hardur ne hongryour ban men of holy churche, Auer- 
ouse & euil-willed whanne thei ben auaunsed. 1530 Pacscr. 
314/2 Harde, as one that is a nygarde, chiche. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron, lt. 49 He was free and liberall to straungers, and 
beard and holdyog from bis familiers and servauntes. 1849 


HARD. 


Macautay ist. Eng. 11. 282 Many wondered that a man 
. .could be so hard and peeey in all pecuniary dealings. 

10. Not easily moved by sentiment; of a prac- 
tical, shrewdly intelligent character. See also 


HARDHEAD, 

2747 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. V. 147 The French have hard 
heads. 1824 R. B. Peake Americans Abroad 1. 1. (Farmer), 
We Americans have got hard heads. 1853 Lytten JVy 
-Vovel 1. iv, My books don’t tell me that it 1s a good heart 
that gets on in the world: it is a hard head. 

ITI. Actively hard: pressing severely; severe. 

11. Difficult to bear or endure; not casy to suffer, 
put up with, or consent to; pressing severely; severe, 
rigorous, oppressive, cruel. Hard lines: see LINE. 

971 Blicki, Hom. 49 Pat he bonne .. onfo pas heardestan 
peowdomes. /éid. 95 Ponne bip bam eft heard dom geteod. 
¢1175 Lamb. [fom. 49 Purh preo herde weies, ¢1z00 OrmiN 
1442 Harrd and hefi3 pine inoh. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 213 
In such ard cas ashymvel. 1340 Hamroce ?'r. Conse. 4539 
And do bam to hard dede at pe last. ¢ 1477 CaxTON Yason 
77 b, [He] had grete sorow in his corage whan he was aduer- 
tised of these harde tydinges. 1576 FLeminc Panof/. Epist. 
39 It was his hard lucke and curssed chaunce. 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa 1. 102 Fearing hard measure, if they should 
be carried unto the king. 1751 Jortin Sevm:. (1771) MI. ii. 
29 We think our position particularly hard. 1825 Hone 
ere miday &k.1, 218 It is a little hard, indeed, that I should 
have these fine compliments and severe reproaches at the 
same time. 1893 SeLous Trav. S. E. Africa 109 The life 
these people lead is a hard one. 

b. Of time. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 312 It hath ben sene and felt full ofte, 
The harde time after the softe. ©1477 Caxton Jason 45b, 
The time must be taken as hit cometh, is hit hard or softe. 
1705 Hick eRIncitt Priest-cr. 1. viii. 73 Money is Money,a 
very necessary Commodity in Hard times. 181z SHELLEY 
Address Prose Wks. 1888 1. 228 There are always bad men 
who take advantage of hard times. 1861 Hucnes Jom 
Brown at Oxf, viii, They had a hard time of it too, for my 
father had to go on half-pay. 1890 Lecky -ug, in 18th C. 
VII. 14, 1793 was eminently a ‘hard year’, and great num- 
bers of labourers were out of employment. 

ec. Of the weather, ctc.: Severe, rigorous, violent. 
In hard winter there is often present a notion of 


the frozcn state of the ground, ctc. 

1ssz Hutoet, Harde winter or verye colde, szuissima 
Hyems. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 37 A blasyng starre, 
whereupon folowed an hard Wynter. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. 
Money Chas. & Fas.:Camden) 81 His said Majesties bounty 
and charity..in respect of the extreme hard weather. 1686 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2199/4 With a hard gale of Wind at $.S.W. 
@ 1691 Bovir /fist. Air (1692) 115 Very hard frost. Thames 
frozen. Carts went over. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 16 We had 
extraordinary hard Rain. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. £. 
Ind. 299 A very hard Storm fell upon us in the way. — 1755 
Macens /nsurances 11. 98 Any Vhing that falls over board 
{or} is spoiled or damaged by hard Weather. 1769 FAtconeR 
Dict. Afarine (1789) Ss iv b, It is called a storm or hard gale. 
1814 Sporting Mag. X LIV.62Tocatch..wood-pigeons in hard 
weather. 1884 Nonconf. & Indep. 16 Oct. 10c6': We shall 
have a ‘hard’ winter. 1890 Botprewoop Col. Reformer 
(1891) 160 A grizzled, hard-weather-looking old sea-dog. 
12. Of persons: Harsh or severe in dealing with 
anyone. Const. 1+ 7/0, on, upon. 
¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 24 Hlaford ic wat pat du eart 
heard mann, pu ripst pxr du neseowe. a 1123 O. E. Chron. 
an. 1043 Ileo was ban cynge hire suna swide heard. a 1300 
Cursor MM, 28743 Sin crist 1s buxum to vnbind, Qui sal man 
preist ouer hard find. ¢14s0 tr. De /mitatione. xiii. 14 Be 
not harde to him pat is tempted, 3eue him comfort. 1613 
Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 84 Heavie and hard neighbours 
to the Church in Judea, 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1737/2 Vhe 
French..are very hard upon the Tenants to make them pay 
their Rents, with all their Arrears. 1738 Swirt Pol. Convers. 
19 Colonel, why so hard upon poor Miss? 1862 TroLiore 

viey F. xiv, Felix began to perceive that he had been too 
hard upon her. 

b. Of things, actions, etc.: Characterized by 
harshness or severity; unfecling, cruel, harsh, rough. 

a 1oo0o Crist 1443 Ic bat sar for de .. gebolade hosp and 
heard cwide. 1393 Lanot. P. #7. C.1. 122 God shal take 
veniaunce. . Wel harder and grettere..ban euere he dude on 
ophnt. 1435 Misyn Fure of Love 1. xii. 26 Pai fed me comonly 
or on hard inaner, 1552 Hutoet, Mard fare, avidus uictus. 
1593 SHAKS, 2 //en. VI, 1v. ix. 45 He is fierce, and cannot 
brooke hard language. 1663 Buttrr //ud. 1. i. 3 When 
hard words, jealousies, and fears Set folks together by the 
ears, 1784 Cowrer Yask 1. 123 Hard fare! hut such as 
boyish appetite Disdains not. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. I. 
lil. 109 All was rough, hard, and ungenial. 1887 R. Garxett 
Carlyle viit. 135 She almost invariably took a hard view of 
persons and things. 

ec. Strict, without abatement or concession. 

1612 Fart or Dorset Lett. in Crt. ¢ Times Yas. I, 210 
He will have but a hard bargain of it. 1647 Warp Sim/. 
Cobler 30 They never complain of me for giving them hard 
Measure, or under-weight. 1870 R. B. Broucn .JVarston 
Lynch xvii. 163 A man who had possessed the power to 
drive a hard bargain, 

III. In various transferred senscs. 

18. Having the aspect, sound, etc., of what is 
physically hard (sense 1); harsh or unpleasant to 
the eye or ear, or to the esthetic faculty. 

1513 [implied in Harp-Favourep]. 1399 Suaxs. JWJuch 
Adov.ti. 38, 1 can finde out no rime. .for scorne, [but] horne, 
a hard rine. 1622 Mippieton & Rowtey Changeling 1. 
ii, When we're usd to a hard face, ’tis not so unpleasing. 
1682 Grew Anat. Plants Pref., Soine of the Plates..are a 
little hard and stiff. @1700 Drypen (J.), His diction is 
hard, his figures too bold, and his tropes... insufferably 
strained. @1744 Pore Answ. to Mrs. Howe 6 A Virgin 
hard of Feature. 1754 Erves in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 142 


And form what the sailors call a hard dry sky. 1830 Carr.’ 


T. Hamitton C, Thornton (1845) 47 A stiff and raw-boned 
looking matron, hard in feature. 1854 HawTHoRNE Eng. 
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Note-Bks. (1879) 11. 170 A generally hard outline of country, 
1872 Tennyson Lynette 1083 Then that other blew A hard 
and deadly note upon the horn. 1876 Humpnreys Coin 
Coll. Man. xxv. 363 The hard and peculiar style of the 
period, 1882 Besant Revolt of Max iii. (1883) 72 It wasa 
hard face even when she smiled. 1894 Brit. Yrnl. Photog. 
XLI. 51 Very dense, or as we should call it now, hard, 
negatives. 

14. a. Applied to waterholding in solution mineral, 
especially calcareous, salts, which decompose soap 


and render the water unfit for washing purposes. 

1660 F, Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav, 18 The water was 
sharp and hard, but nothing brackish. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters 1. 83 Hard waters are the best for builders and 
pce: 1805 W. Saunpers J/in. Waters 305 A very 

ard water, curdling soap, and possessing a large portion 
of selenite and earthy carbonats. 1849 Craripce Cold 
Water-eure (1869) 85 Hard water makes the skin rough, 
but soft water, on the contrary, renders it smooth. 

b. Of liquor: Harsh or sharp to the taste; acid; 
sour from being stale. Now dad. or slang. 

1581 Petrie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 73 Neither 
hard wine is pleasant to the last, neither haughtie behaviour 
acceptable in companie, 1s§92 GREENE Disc. Coosnage i. 
20 Hee tastes the other pinte of wine..it dranke somewhal 
harde. a@1700 B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Hard Drink, that 
is very Stale, or beginning to Sower. 1833 Drakard’s 
Stamford News 1 Oct., To prevent beer from getting 
acetous, or what is called hard. 

c. Intoxicating, spirituous, ‘strong’. collog. U.S. 

1879 Boston Trav. 20 Sept. (Cent.), Before the court.. 
for selling hard liquor, when he had only a licence for selling 
ale. 1884 J. Purves in Gd. IVords May 330/2 Two or three 
kegs of the ‘hard stuff’. 1888 Pa/t Wall G. 17 Sept. 7/2 
The consumption of ‘ hard liquors’. .has steadily decreased. 

15. Comm. Of prices: High and unyielding ; 
stiff. Said also of the market, ctc. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 1 July 5/2 Yesterday's Money Market 
wasextremely hard. 1892 Daily Vews 11 Feb. 2,5 In Ameri- 
can cotton. prices are reported harder. 

16. /’onetics. Popularly applied to certain con- 
sonants: a. to the letters c, g, whcn they have 
their original ‘back’ or guttural sounds (k, g), as 
distinguished from the palatal and sibilant sounds 
(tf, ts, s, dz, cte.) into which they have passcd in 
various languages; b. to the breath consonants 
(k, t, p, and sometimes x, f, s, p, f) as opposed to 
the corresponding voiced consonants (g, d, b; ¥, 
3, 2, 9, V). 

{c 1620 A. Hume Brit, Tongue vii. (1870) 17 Quhen the 
hammer and the stiddie are ane, the difference is in the 
hardnes and softnes of the tuicl; as inay be seen in ca and 
ga, ta and da.j 1775 J. Wacker Dict. Introd. 13 Shewing 
that the preceding ¢ and g in these words are soft, which 
might possibly be mistaken, and pronounced hard, if written 
changable, peacable. 1828 Wresster Dict. Introd. 36 When 
a@ is preceded by the gutturals hard g orc. 1846 WorcESTER 
Dict. \ntrod. 15 G before ¢, 7, and y, is sometimes hard and 
sometimes soft. /éid. 19 7h .. has two sounds ; one, hard, 
sharp, or aspirate, as in fizz. .the other flat, soft, or vocal, 
as in. .then, breathe. 1877 Papitton Jfan. Comp. Philol. 
ili. (ed. 2) 32 Consonants..a. Tenues .. also called ‘sharp’, 
‘hard’, ‘surd’. 

IV. Intense, strenuous, violent. 

+17. Intense in force or degree; strong, deep, 
profound. Odés. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 59 On pone heardestan stenc. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 323 Thei fell in to so harde 
a slepe that thei forgate richard. 1535 CoverDaLe Gen. 
il. 21 The Lorde God caused an herde slepe to fall vpon 
man. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 30 Passed some 
large islands and reinarkably hard ripples. 

18. Carried on or performed with great exertion, 
energy, or persistence; unremitting; (of study) 
close ; involving great labour or effort ; vehement, 
vigorous, violent. Qualifying a noun of action, 
and akin to Harp adz. 

Beowulf iZ.) 577 No ic on niht gefrzegn. .heardran feohtan. 
41300 Cursor M. 5527 Wit he werckes pai held bam in, 
¢ 1450 Merlin 446 Full harde and felon was the bateile ther. 
1548 Hatt Chron., ‘len. VI, 87b, A sore conflict and an 
hard encountre. 1596 SHaks. x /fen. JV, ww. iii. 23 Their 
courage with hard labour tame and dull. 1600 Hottanp 
Livy t. Argt. 1239 Hard hold (sxaguo certamine) there was 
about him. 1629 Massincer Picture u. ii, A day's hard 
riding. 1714 MAnpvevittr Fad. Bees (1733) If. 417 Many 
. kill themselves with hard drinking. 1727 Swirt Gulliver 
HI. iv. 200, I had obtained by hard study a good degree of 
knowledge. 1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 29 
Reduced to have recourse to mean and hard labour for 
subsistence. 1821 Crare } "iff. Minstr. 11.55 My hard day's 
work is done. 1855 Macautay //ist. Ene. 1V. 445 The 
fight must be long and hard. 1884 Hon. I. Buicn in Zié//y- 
white's Cricket Ann. 3 A fine specimen of hard hitting. 

b. Hard labour ; labour imposed upon certain 
classes of criminals during thcir term of imprison- 
ment; see quot. 1865. //ard swearing, swearing 

as a witness) persistently and tenaciously to one 
effect regardless of perjury; hence often a euphem- 
ism for ‘ perjury ’. 

1853 Ac/ 16 § 17 Vict. c. 99 § 6 Every Person, .ordered to 
be kept in Penal Servitude. .may during such term be kept 
to Hard Labour. 1865 Act 28 & 29 Vict. c. 126 § 19 Hard 
Labour for the Purposes of this Act shall be of l'wo Classes, 
consisting, rst, of Work at the ‘fread Wheel, Shot Drill, 
Crank, Capstan, Stone-breaking, or..other like Description 
of hard bodily labour. 1887 Spectator 20 Aug. 1114 ‘There 
is not, we fancy, much false-swearing ; but there is probably 
a considerable amount of hard-swearing. 1892 T. Sec- 
comBE in Dict. Nat. Biog. XX1X. 37/1 The hard swearing 
of Oates and Bedloe..overcame any scruples on the part of 
the jury. 1896 Mest. Gaz. 29 July 5/1 ‘The terin ‘hard’ 


HARD. 


now has no particular meaning except as applied to the 
kind of labour called ‘ first-class hard labour a 


19. Acting or carrying on one’s work with great 
energy, exertion, or persistence ; unremitting, per- 
sistent. Qualifying an agent-noun: cf, prec. sense. 

1663 Flagellum, or O. Cromwwett{ed. 2) 5 A hard Student 
for a week or two. 1747 tr. Le Blanc’s Lett. Eng. & Fr. 
Nations 1, 327 Vhe Goths .. are said to have been hard- 
drinkers. 1813 Lp, Etpon Sp. in Parl. 18 May in Ex- 
aminer 24 May 326/1 For him .. and others who were 
hard labourers. 1859 KincsLry A/isc. (1860) 1. 151 The 
hardest rider for many a mile round. 1895 J. W. Bupp in 
Law Times XCIX. 543/1 Every hard worker .. requires 
sufficient and regular holidays. 

V. Phrases and Combinations. 

+20. Zo the hard ... (with various sbs.): to the 
very... Also, at (the) hard... At hard edge, 
at close conflict, in actual contact. Odés. 

This app. began with things that were actually 4a7d, and 
was thence extended to others. (See exhaustive article by 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall, in (N.Y.) Nation 24 May 1894.) 

¢1400 MaunpeEv. (1839) xxviii. 283 Wee weren cast doun 
and beten down..to the hard erthe be wyndes, and thondres. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur. xiv, Their hors knees brast to 
the hard bone. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xii. 305 
He clove his hede to the harde teeth. 1526 Tinpate Fokn 
ii. 7 Filled thein up tothe harde brym. 1528 More Dyaloge 
u. Wks. -187/1, 1am in this matter euen at the harde wall, 
& se not how to go further. a1553 Upatt Royster D. 1.1. 
(Arb.) 12 Vp is he to the harde eares in loue. 1581 J. Bett 
lladdon's Answ. Osor. 457 To mainteyne a lye in any 
matter whatsoever, even to the hardhedg, as they say. 
1591 Harincton Ord. Fur. xxxi. Ixxii. (1634) 273 They 
might a thousand times at hard-edge meet And neither 
blade thereby a gap would get. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden’s 
fist, Elfz. . 213 That he might follow the report of his 
comming at the hard heeles. 1726 SHEtvockr Voy. round 
World (1757) 203, | kept all the canvas .. at hard bats-end. 
1754 RicHARDSON Grandison (1812) 1. 120, I will never meet 
at hard-edge with her. 

21. Comb. Parasynthetic compounds, as hard- 
billed, having a hard bill; so hard-boned, -bur- 
dened, -coated, -conditioned, -edged, -eyed, -faced, 
fated, -feathered, -fortuned, -haired, -mailed, 
-minded, -named, -natured, -skinned, -spirtted, 
-timbered, -toiled, -vtsaged, -walled, etc.; hard- 
grained, having a hard grain; /ig. of a close or 
unsympathetic character; thard-necked, + hard- 
nolled, obstinate, stiff-necked; + hard-witted, dull 
atlearning. Also HARD-FAVOURED, -FEATURED, etc. 

1774 Gotnso. Vat. Hist. (1790) V._ 339 (Jod.) *Hard-billed 
singing-birds. 1797 Bewick rit, Birds (1847) 1. p. v, The 
hard-billed birds .. which live chiefly on seeds. 1636 Earv 
StrarrorDE Lett. §& Disp. (1739) 11. 20 An austere “hard- 
conditioned Man. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Experience Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 173 Moaning women, and *hard-eyed husbands. 
1591 PercivaLt Sf. Dict., Encatonarse las aves, to be *hard 
feathered. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol.178 * Hard-grained 
Mnses of the cube and square. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. 
xxii, A hard grained man, close, dry, and silent. 1683 
Kennett tr. Arasm. on Folly (1709) 53 All those *hard- 
named fellows cannot make So great a figure as a single 
quack. 1889 F., M. Pearp Pauls Sister Il. 192 A hand- 
some, imperions, *hard-natured woman. 1535 CovERDALE 
Baruch ii. 30 It is an *hardnecked people. 1586 J. HooKER 
Giratd. Irel. in Holinshed 11. 134 2 That effrenated and 
hardnecked people. 1388 Wycuir £cclus. xvi. rx If oon 
hadde be *hard nollid, wondur if he hadde be giltles. 
15s2 Hutoet, *Hard skynned, duricorius. 1664 H. More 
Myst, Inig., Apol. 541, 1 dare appeal even to the *hardest- 
spirited person to judge of it. 3593 Suaks. 3 /fex. VJ, 
i. 55 Hewes downe and fells the *hardest-tymber’d Oake. 
1921 Lond. Gaz. No. 6009/3 George Parsons..*hard visag’d, 
with a narrow Cloth Drab coloured Coat on. 4@ 1568 
Ascuam Scholem. (Arb.) 31 When they meete with a *hard 
witted scholer, they rather breake him, than bowe him. 

22. a. In names of trees and plants : hard-corn, 
a general name for wheat and rye; hard-grass, a 
naine given locally to various coarse dry grasses, 
eg. Dactylis glomerata, Lepturus incurvatus, 
species of Sclerochloa, Rottballia, ctc.; + hard- 
hay, //ypericum quadrangulum, + hard-how, a 
name of the Marigold, Calendula officinalis; hard- 
rush, Juncus effusus; hard-tinder fungus, Zole- 
tus tontarius, Also HARDBEAM, -HACK, -HEAD. Db. 
In other connexions, chiefly technical: hard bar- 
gain, a thing or person not worthits cost ; see also 
12¢; hard-bread, a kind of hard-baked cake or 
biscuit ; hard-core, -dirt (see quot.) ; hard finish, 
-ing, in //astering, the third and last coat, consist- 
ing of fine stuff laid on to the depth of about an 
cighth of an inch; hard fish,-holing (see quots.) ; 


hardway = Harp B. 4. 

1867 SuytTH Sailor's Word-bkh., *Hard bargain, a useless 
fellow; a skulker. 1893 J. A. Barry S. Brown's Bunyif, 
efe. 48 Let a couple of the hard-bargains sling their ham- 
mocks in the after-hold. 14. . .Vovt. in Wr.-Wiulcker 739/37 
Hoc colifium, *hardbred. 1866 Prime in Harvard Mem. 
Biog., G. W. Batchelder 11, 10 He has divided his last cake 
of hard-bread, and compelled me to take it. 1851 MavHew 
Lond, Labour (1861) 11. 281 ‘ Hard-dirt *, or ‘ *hard-core f 
consisting of the refuse bricks, chimney-pots. . broken bottles 
. oyster-shells, &c., which form part of the contents of the 
dustman’s cart. 1608 in NV. & QO. 8th Ser. XI. 201/2 The 
*harde corne fielde to be made before the feast of St. 
Mathewe. 1646 Vorksh. Roy. Compos. Papers 1. 94, 350 
stooks hardecorn, 49 stooks barley. 1730 W. WarREN C collect. 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 231 The side-walls 
..of y® Chapel done with *Hard finishing (as ‘tis call'd) and 
Stucco-work. 1808-18 Jamieson, *Hard fis/, cod, ling, &e., 
salted and dried. 1806 J. Gaping 47it. Bot. § 44. 10 


HARD. 


Rotbollia incurvata, sea *hard-grass. 1597 Gerarve f/erbal 
tt. cli, § 4. 434 S. Peters woort, Square or great S. Iohns 
grasse : and of some *Hardhay. 1891 Labour Commnssion 
Gloss., *Hard IJoling, hard strata underneath the coal 
which has to be holed or curved. ,1597 Gerarpe Herbal 
App., “Hardhow is Marygolds, 1859 W. S. Corman 
Woodlands (1862) 74 Gigantic specimens of the *Hard- 
tinder fungus (Boletus (gniarius). 1865 Cornh. Mag. Apr. 
467 The owner was walking on the beach, or *hardway, at 
the mouth of the river whither the Ellen was bound. 
B. sé. (elliptical use of the adj.). 

+1. [The adj. uscd absolutely.] That which is 
hard, something hard; hardship. Ods. 

ar250 Owl & Night. 459 Ne recche tch no3t of winteres 
reve; Wan ich i-s{eJo that cumeth that harde, Ich fare hom 
to min erde. ¢ 1350 IV 1//. Palerne 472 But 3if myn hauteyn 
hert be harde a-sente. 

b. Phrases. + Of (y, with’ hard, with difficulty. 
+ On, with hard, with violence, ftercely. + Al the 
hardest, at the utmost. Let the hardest come to 
the hardest, when hard comes to hard: if, or when, 
the worst comes tothe worst. / ¢he hard, in hard 
cash, ‘down’. 

1297 _R. Grouc. (1724) 17 Corineus ther with harde smot. 
13.. Guy Warw, (.A.) 1726 Y com fram Lombardy Of hard 
y-schaped for be maistrie, ¢1380 Wvycxir Serm, Sel. Wks. 
HI. 100 Pes synneris bi hard ben turnid to God. +1382 — 
Eccl. i. 15 Peruerted men of hard ben amendid. a 1400-50 
Alexander 3004 He with hard schapid. a1qs0 Aw? de /a 
Tony (1868) 81 Atte the hardest, for a while, thon wilt not 
goo ferre. ¢1470 Henry Wallace v. 845 He.. Hewyt 
on hard with dyntis sad and sar. 1670 Eacttarn Cont. 
Clergy 114 Let the hardest come to the hardest; if they 
can get by heart, Qusd ext fides? 1727 P. Wacker in Brog, 
Presbyt. (1827) !. 266 When Ilard came to Hard, of Boots, 
Thumbikins, and Fire-matchs. 1830 Gatt Lawrie F. ui. 
(1849) 43 Four hundred and thirty-three dollars .. counted 
out to me in the hard. 1864 Cariyte Fredk. Gt. IV. 598 
Now that hard had come to hard. 

+ 2. The hard part, the shell. Ods. 

c1420 lallad. on Fusb, viu. 135 Of squyllis whyte, 
al raw, taak of the hardis. 


+3. Hard or firm ground. Oés. 

1576 in W. HI. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 385 
That hurst or bancke is of hard, and some gravell. 1629 
Drayner Conf. 11647) A iijb, The Inhabitants upon the 
Hards, and the Bankes within the Fennes. 

4. A firm beach or foreshore; also, a sloping 
stone roadway or jetty at the water's edye for con- 
venience in landing and putting out. (Ilence, at 
Portsmouth, a street which adjoins the landing ; 


also called the ‘Common Iard’.) 

1838 Dickens Nich, Nick. xxiii, [At Portsmouth] the 
Common Hard, a dingy street leading down to the dock- 
yard. 1866 Davsly Ved. 11 Jan. 4/4 The loves of the ‘Hard’ 
are proverbially of brief duration. 1886 R. C. Leste Sca- 
painter's Log iv. 64 Well-known sheltered beaches, or 
‘common hards’, as they were called. These hards still 
remain in old seaports, 1893 .Vorthumbdd. Gloss., Farid, 
a firm foreshore, used for beaching vessels. 1896 Cuar- 
PENTIER Gutite to Southsea & l’ortsmouth 76 The Hard is 
not a beautiful place now-a-days. 1897 Max Pesperton 
in Windsor Mag. Jan. 268/1, I have started from the hard 
of the boathouse with fingers. .benumbed. 

5. U.S. Political slang. a. =ARDSHELL sé. 3. 
b. One of the supporters of Senator Benton of 
Missouri about 1850, so called from their advocacy 
of ‘hard money’. 

1847 Ross Syuautter Life 91 (Farmer) Hards, softs, whigs 
and Tylerites were represented. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commi. 
Il. 11, xlvi. 203 The Hunkers and Rarnburners who divided 
the Democratic party forty years ago, and subsequently 
passed into the ‘ Hards" and the ‘ Softs’, began in genuine 
differences of opinion about canal management and other 
State questions. 

6. A slang abbreviation of Aard /abour. 

1890 Globe 26 Feb. 1/4 Seven days’ incarceration, with or 
without hard. 1896 Darly News 19 Dec. 6/5 They don't 
hang them nowadays, but give them six months’ hard. 

7. Hard and sharp, (?) a kind of bit. ? Oéds. 

1787 ‘G.Gampapo’ Acad. Horsemen (1809) 36 vote, Were 
a Pig to be driven in a hard and sharp, or a Weymouth, 

Hard, adv. Forms: see theadj. [OE. hearde 
=OS. hardo, OHG. harto (MHG. harte), f. Harp 
a.] Ina hard manner. 

1. With effort, energy, or violence; strenuously, 
earnestly, vigorously ; violently, fiercely. In early 
use, sometimes = intensely, exceedingly, extremely. 

c1o00-Erric Hom. 11. 256 Him hearde dyrste. a 1200 
Moral Ode 137 Per we mu3en bon ebe offerd and herde [z.>. 
harde] us adreden. c12z90 S, Eng. Leg. 1. 28/81 Huy tor- 
menteden him harde and stronge. ¢ 1330 R. Bruxxe Chron. 
(1810) 33 Yit be kyng Anlaf so hard gan he chace. ¢ 1340 
Cursor AZ. 20736 (Trin.) Pidurwarde bei hy3ed hem harde. 
cr1qo0 Dest. Troy 8215 Ector ..macchit hym so harde. 
1440 Gesta Rom. ti. 5 (Harl. MS.) Grete labour pat he 
hadde on the day afore made him to slepe hard. 1535 
CoverDALE 2 Chron, xviii. 33 A certayne man bended his 
bowe harde. ©1586 C’tess Pemproke /%, Liv, Strangers .. 
Whohunt me hard. 1634 Peacnam Gent/, Excre.68 Presse 
it downe hard. 1697 Dampier Woy. I. 338 He strikes tbe 
Gong as hard as he can. 1722 De Foe Col. Yack (1840) 128 
We worked hard, lodged hard, and fared hard. 1776 Foote 
Capuchin 1. Wks. 1799 I. 388 His majesty looked at me 
very hard. 1860 Hucues 7Jom Brown at Oxf. xi, Pulling 
‘hard all’ from Sandford to Iffley, and then again from 
Iffley over the regular course. 1867 Trottore Cron. 
Barset 11. xlvi. 16 He..bid the cabman drive hard. 

b. Of the weather, wind, snow, rain, frost, etc. 

13.. Sir Benes 4580 (MS. A.) Pe wind blew hardde wip 
gret rage. 1628 Dicsy Voy. Medit. 51 It blew hard all 
Digbt. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 13 It rained very hard. 1798 


86 


Netson 28 Dec in Nicolas Disp. II]. 212 The next day 
it blew harder than I ever experienced since I have been 
at sea. 1864 Mrs. Cartyie Left. IL. 237 If it... snows 
as hard there as here. Afod. Last night it froze hard. 

2. So as to bring or involve oppression, pain, 
trouble, difficulty, or hardship; severely; cruelly, 
harshly. See also HAkD-SET 1. 

c1z05 Lay. 8814 Ich wes .. harde [¢1275 herde] bi- 
Srungen. @ 1300 Cursor M. 3470 Als womman pat ful hard 
was stad. a 1340 Hampote /’salter vii. 12 Pe harder will he 
punysch. 1393 Lance. P. PZ. C.1. 28 Al. .lyneden ful harde, 
In hope to haue a godeende. ¢ 1460 7 ownelcy Alyst. (Surtees) 
59 Fulle hard aden arwehere. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch 
124 (R.) The poor geese were so hard handled. 1699 
Dampter Voy, 1. ut. 38 Having fared very hard already. 
1712 ADDISON Sfect. No, 271 P 4, | shall be very hard put 
to it to bring my self off handsomly. 1771 Junius Lett. |. 
260, I will not hear hard upon your.. friend. 1885 Daily 
News 20 Feb. 5 6 Hard put to it to veil their feelings. 


+b. With an uneasy pace. Ods. 

1583 HottypanpD Campo di Fior 283 He troteth hard, Ile 
will breake all my bones. 1600 Suaks. A. }% 4. ut. ti. 331 
He {VYime] trots hard with a yong maid, between the con- 
tract of her marriage, and the day it is solemnizd. 1681 
Lond, Gaz. No. 164598 Dark Brown Gelding .. Trots very 
hard. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. vii. 150 A trotting 
horse, when he sets hard, and goes of an uneasy pace. 1824 
Scott St. Ronan’s vii, 1 am heated, and my pony trotted 
hard. 

ce. 70 go hard with \a person, : to fare ill with 
him, to prove to his serious hurt or disadvantage ; 
with é/, introducing a statement of what will 
happen unless prevented by overpowering diffi- 
culties. - Sce also Go v. 

1530 Parscr. 550/1 It shall go harde but I wyll fynde one 
mater or other to breake hym of his purpose. 1591 SwAKs. 
Two Gent, 1. i. 86 It shall gee hard but ile proue it by 
1596 — Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 109 It shall goe hard tf 
1596 — Merch, V. in. ii, 292 It 
will goe hard with poore Anthonio. 1705 HicKERINGILL 
Priest-cr. WW. 231 Not a Farthing abated .. which goes 
hard in Hard-times, 1809 W. Irvine A’nickerd, (1861) 87 It 
shall go hard but I will make it afford them entertainment. 
1855 Prescort /Atip H/, 1. iti. 51 It might have gone hard 
with the envoy, had the mistake not been discovered. 


3. With difficulty, hardly ; scarcely. 70 dite hard: 


see DIE v.! 3. 

1382 Wryeir Anke xvili. 24 How hard thei that han 
richessis schulen entre in to the rewme of God. 1536 Latimer 
Serm. bef. Comvoc. Wks. 1. 41 Now hard and scant ye may 
find any corner .. where many of his children be not. 1 
Suaks. O24. 1. it, 10 With the little godlinesse | haue | did 
full hard forbeare him. 1626 Bacon Syfra § 830 Solid bodies 
foreshow rain, as boxes and pegs of wood when they draw 
and wind hard. 1810 Scott Lady of L. m1. xi, And hard 
his labouring breathhedrew. 1811-68 [sce Diz v.! 3]. 1888 
Bryce Amer, Comm, 11). 1xxxtii. 100 Now, though tt dies 
hard, its monopoly of office is departing. 

4. Firmly, securely; tightly; fast. Now zare. 

ai2za5 Fuliana 59 And bunden hire perto hearde and 
heteueste. c1400 Gamelyn 346 Gamelyn was i-take and ful 
hard i-bounde. c1440 Promp, Parv. 227/2 Harde sett (P. 
or obstynat) yn wyckydnesse..obstinatus, 1500-20 DUNBAR 
Poems xxxil. 48 <All the hollis wes stoppit hard. 1596 
Srenser F. Q. v. iv. 22 With both his hands behinde him 
pinnoed hard. 1602 SHaks. /fam. u. i, 87 He tooke me by 
the wrist, and held me hard. 1703 Moxon JZlech, Exerc. 
24 A Pin..to fit hard and stiff into the round Hole. 1833 
L. Rivente Wand, by Loire 241 Bound hard and fast. 

5. So as to be hard; to hardness. (Often quali- 


fying a pa. pple. See also § d.) 

1340 Hampoce /’r. Consc. 6455 Pus may men se by an 
egge hard dight, How heven and erthe and helle standes 
right. ¢c1465 Eng. Chron., len, VJ (Camden 1856) 55 
The Tbamise and othir grete rivers were so hard frosen 
that hors and cariage my3te passe ovir. 1563 W. FuLKr 
Aleteors (1640) 10 Being very neere compact, and as it were 
hard tempered together. 1632 : Lee Short Survey 12 
Lapland, where all rivers..and lakes are hard frozen. 1766 
Lane in PAs/. Trans. LV 11. 456 A piece of common tobacco- 
pipe hard-baked, 1854 Roxatps & Richarpson Chem. 
Lechnol. (ed. 2) 1. 124 Vhe coke should be hard burnt, 

b. On a hard surface, floor, etc. 

1577 B. Goocrt Heresbach’s Hush. w. (1586) 161 The 
harder they lie, the sooner they fatte. 1607 ‘l’orseLe 
Four-f, Beasts (1658) 237 That so he may lie soft and stand 
hard. 1886 Stevenson Avtdnapped xviil. 173 ‘Ye maun lie 
bare and hard, and brook many an empty belly.’ 

6. In close proximity, of time or place; close. 
Hard upon (or), close before or after so as to press 
upon. Now chiefly in /o rz (a person) hard. See 


also HARD By. 
c1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxviii, (Sherard MS.), An- 
swerde harde zgeyn reprouynge hem. 1506 GuyLForDE 
Pilger. (Camden) 62 (We] laye amost barde abrode the grete 
vegly rokkes. 1526 TtnDALE Ac¢s xviii. 7 Whose house 
ioyned harde to the sinagoge. 1535 CoverDALE Job xvii. 1, 
I am hard at deathes dore. — Ps. xxi[i]. 11 Trouble is 
harde at honde. 1582 N. LicHeFieLp tr. Castanheda's 
Cong. E. Ind. xii. 29 b, The King..came in a great boate 
hard to our Fleete. 1598 Barckcey Felic. Aan (1631) 
519 The shee-wolfe. .whose covetousnesse is followed hard 
at_the heeles with envy. 1771 Foote A/aid of B. im. 
Wks. 1799 I]. 230 You are hard upon sixty. 1813 Scott 
Trievm. u. Tnterl. i, While conjuring wand Of English oak 
is bard at hand. 1864 D. G. MitcuHect Sev. Stor. 285 It 
was now bard upon three o'clock. 1865 THACKERAY in 
Daily News (1896) 27 Jan. 4/7 Who will one of these days 
run you hard for tbe Presidentship. 1897 F, Hatrin V. ¢ Q, 
17 Apr. 310/1 Incongruity which trenches hard on nonsense. 
b. Naut, Expressing the carrying of an action 
to its extreme limits, as in /ard-a-lee, -a-port, 
-a-starboard, -a-weather: see the second elements. 


(Hence hard-a-ported, hard-a-starboarded /a. 


another. : 
Cambio goe without her, 


HARD. 


Pfles. put hard a-port, a-starboard. Also hard- 
a-weather ad., able to stand the utmost rigours of 
the weather. ) 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 40 Hail doune the steir burde lufe 
harde a burde, 1679 Sturmy Mariner's Alag. (1684) 15 
‘The helm is hard aweather. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4380 2 
We clap’d our Helm hard a Cees 1800 WeEEMs 
Washington xi. (1877) 151 Washington then seized the helm, 
with a gallant hard-a-lee. 1848 Blackw. Alag. LXIII1. 87 
(He] wore a remarkably hard-a-weather pilot-coat. 1883 
Law Times Rep. X¥.1X. 332/2 Vhe Margaret .. had her .. 
helm hard-a-starboarded, 1892 /éj¢, LXVIE. 251/1 The 
pilot ordered the helm of the Merchant Prince to be ported, 
and shortly afterwards to be hard-a- ported, 


+ 7. Varsimoniously, Oéds. rare. 

1711 STECLE Sfect. No. 155 e 3 The Rogues buy as hard 
as the plainest and modestest Customers they have. 

8. In Comb., qualifying ppl. adjs., to which hard 
is always united by a hyphen when they are used 
attributively, and generally also when they are 
used predicativel yunless the orderis reversed ; thus, 
“A hard-boiled egg’. ‘Do you prefer it hard- 
boiled?’ ‘Will you have it boiled hard?’. The 
advb. is used thus in nearly all its senses, and the 
uumber of combinations is unlimited. Examples: 

a. With cflort, strenuously, violently, etc., 
as hard-biting, -contested, -drinking, -drtvine, 
Sought, -hilting, -ridden, -riding, -swearing, -lrot- 
ling, -worked, -working, ctc. b. With hardship, 
severcly, etc., as Aard-besetting, -tested, -bred, 
Saring, judging, -kepl, -living, -pressed, -used, etc. 
ec. With difficulty, as herd-acguired, -bouzht, 
-carned, -gained, -gol, -learnt, -won, -wrurg, etc. 
d. So as to be hard, tight, ete., as hard-baked, 
-bvaten, -botled, -braced, -cured, -dricd, -pressed, etc. 
e@. hard-bound, slow in action; costive, consti- 
pated; hard-drawn, drawn when cold, as wire; 
+ hard-holding, close-fisted, niggardly; + hard- 
laced. strait-laced, strict and precise; hard-spun, 
tightly twisted in spinning. 

1858 W. Exus Fis. Madagascar viil. 206 * Ward. baked 
reddish earth. 1592 Suaks. J’en. & Ad. 985 O *hard- 
believing love, how strange it seems Not to believe. and 
i too credulous! 1634 Mitton Comus 857 In *hard- 
wesetting need, 1833 Marryat 7, Ssuple xxv, We found 
*hard-boiled eggs, bread, and a smoked mutton ham. 1741 
Ricuarvson Parucla (1824) 1. 1§7 The *hard-bought vic- 
tory. 1735 Pork Ap. Arbuthnot 182 Yhe Bard .. strains, 
from *hard-Lound brains, eight lines a year. 1632 Brome 
Northern Lasse 1. i. Wks. 1873 1. 1 Some *Iard-bred 
Citizen. 1780 Nairne in fil. Frans. LXX. 334 A piece 
of *hard-drawn iron wire, 1875 Howetts Loregone Concl, 
viti. 119 *Hard-drinking, hard-riding, hard-swearing, fox- 
hunting English parsons. 1770 Burke /'res Discont.(T.', 
Yo take their *hard-earned bread from the lowest offices. 
1847-9 Hewes Friends in C. Ser. 1. (1854) 1. 28 Vhe hard- 
earned gains of civil society. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. 1, ii. 
91 The *hard-fighting clans near the Vorder. @ 1666 Fan. 
suaw On Le. Strafford’s rial (Y.), (Yhe] *hard-fought 
field. 1839 I'Htriwate Greece V1. 175 Defeated in a hard- 
fought battle. 1889 Spectator 12 Oct., He was swift, 
adroit, “hard-hitting. 1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 206 
Like a *hard-kept warde new come to his lunds. 1581 J. 
Bett Fladdon'’s Anusw. Osor. 194 So sparyng a niggard, 
and *hardelaced. 1878 J. P. Horrs frinc, Relig. iv. 17 
All life’s hard-earned virtues and *hard-learnt Iessons. 1852 
R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour iv. 17 A *hard-riding .. 
sort of sportsman. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879) Ill. 27 A 
*hard-trotting sorrell horse. a1845 Hoop She Mary 53 
*Hardwon wages, on the perilous sea. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. 
/tist. (1790) Ih. 224 (Jod.) The *hardworking wives of the 
peasants, 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxviii. 371 Five 
nights’ camping out in the snow, with hard-working days 
between. 1605 Sytvester Du Sartas u. iii. w. Captaines 
86 A rude Clown, whose *hard-wrought hands, before 
Nothing but spades, coulters, and bils had bore. 

+ Hard, v. Obs. [OE. heardian=OS. hardin 
(MDu., MLG., Du., LG. harden), OHG. hartin 
and harlin (MIIG. harten), orig. intrans., f. Aard- 
adj. Harp; but already in late OE. used also for 
the cognate trans. vb. Azgrdan, hyrdan =OFris. 
herda, OS. gt-herdian, OHG. hartian, hertan, 
ON. /grda, Goth. ga-hardjax to make hard.] 

1. intr. To be or become hard, “/. and fg. 

¢1000 Sax, Leechd. 1. 76 Seod bonne pa wytte od bat heo 
heardize. @12zag Amr. R. 220 Ure Louerd spared a 
uormest pe 3unge & pe feble.. Auh so sone so he isihd ham 
hearden, he let arisen & awakenen weorre. 1382 Wyctir 
Ps. Ixxxix. 6 Inwardli harde he and waxe drie. 1398 Tre- 
visa Barth. De P. R. xix. |xi. (1495) 898 Wexe meltyth .. 
in hete and hardyth tn colde. c1440 Hromp, Parv. 227/1 
Hardyn, or growyn harde, durco, tnduresco. , 

2. trans. To make hard, harden. a. (i/. 

¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 188 pat wyrmd and heardap bone 
magan. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, vu. xiv. (1495) 233 
Medycynes that drye and harde. ¢ 1420 Pallad. on f{ns0. 
1. 436 When that is drie.. harde hit wel. ¢1440 Promp. 
Parv, 227: Hardyn, or make harde, ivduro. 1491 CAXTON 
Vitas Patr. (NW. de W. 1495) 1. xxxiii. 28 a/1 A salte humour, 
the whyche by the hete of tbe sonne. .was harded as yce. 


Jig. To deprive of feeling or emotion; to 


render callous, obstinate, or obdurate. 

c1z0s Lay. 571 And auer alc god mon harde (c1275 
hardi] hine sulue. ¢1380 Wvcuir Se/. Wks. INT. 324 Here. 
tikis hardid in bere Errour. 1382 — £-rod. xiv. 8 The Lord 
hardide tbe herte of Pharao. c1440 Capcrave Life Sé. 
Kath. w. 1098 Soo ar 3e harded witb obstinacye. a 1618 
Sytvester Fob /riumph. 1. 723 He sees their barts yt 
hard them In Guiles and Wiles. 


HARD AND FAST. 


Hence Harded ///. a.; Harding vil. sd. and 


ppl. a. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Sgr.'s 7. 237 Hardyng of metal. 1398 


Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. \xx. (1493) 291 Hardyng 
medycyne rennyth the natere. 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 
1. xxvii, His herded herte of stele. 1620 SHELTON Queer. 
IV. xxvi. 205 Bodies of harded Cork trees. 


Hard and fast, «. 

1. Naut, (See quot. 1867.) 

1867 SmytH Sailor’s Word-bk., Hard and fast. 
ashiponshore. 1895 Lp. C. E. Pacet A afodiog. iv. (1896) 
80 Finding the ship hard and fast, he had nothing for it but 
to remain quietly on board. 

2. Rigidly laid down and adhcred to. 

1867 J. W. Hestey Sf. iz Ho. Com. 11 Apr., Whether the 
franchise is to be limited by a hard and fast line. — 28 May, 
Tne House has deliberately, after long consideration, deter- 
mined to have no ‘hard and fast line’, 1867 W. H. Grecory 
Sp. in [fo. Com, 28 May, What were the whole of the fancy 
franchises but ‘a hard and fast line’? It was very easy to 
affix a nickname. 1875 Jowett /?/ato (ed. 2) I. 412 Who are 
the wicked, and who are tbe good, whom we venture to 
divide by a hard and fast line? 1881 J. Evans Anc. Bronze 
Implem.i, 1 It is impossible to fix any hard and fast limits 
for the close of the Stone Period. 18g0 br. Stusss Primary 
Charge 45 We are none of us in a condition to lay down a 
hard and fast rule about inspiration. 


Hardback (haudbwk). a. 
Indies of a coleopterous insect. 

1750 G. Hucnrs Barbadoes 82 Yhe Hardback. ‘This fly 
is about half an inch long .. Its membranaceous wings are 
defended with sheaths or shell-wings. 

b. Name of a river fish of Central America. 

1883 J.G. Woonin Sunday Mag. Nov. 676/2 Many of these 
rivers are inhabited by a fisb (Cad/ichthys) popularly called 
the Hassar or Hardback. 

Hard-bake ‘ha-sdb21k). [f. Harp a, + Bake 
v. and sb.] A sweetineat made of boilcd sugar or 
treacle with blanched almonds; ‘ almond toffee’. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1, 51 Show-glasses, containing 
--hard-bake, brandy-balls, and bull's-eyes. 1848 THACKERAY 
Van. Fatr Wi, A taste .. for hardbake and raspberry tarts. 

attrib. 1849 THackeRAY Pendennis I1.v, Brandy-ball and 
bardbake vendors. 


Hardbeam (ha:dbim). ? Oss. [f. Harp a.+ 
Beam tree.} The Horneeam, Carpinus Betulus. 

c1000 Sar. Lecchd. 1. 398 “Flces treowcynnes ., butan 
heardan beaman. 1545 AscHam 7 o.xoph. (Arb.) 123 Steles be 
made of diuerse woodes as brasell,.. hardbeame [etc.]. 1597 
Gerarpe //erbal 1296 It is also called .. in English Horn. 
beaine, Hardbeame, Yoke Elme, and in some places Witch 
hasell. 1801 Strutt Sports § /’ast. u1. i. 54 [Arrows] made 
of oak, hardbeain, or birch. 

Hard-bitten, cz. [f. Hann adv. + Bitten pa. 
pple. here uscd actively: cf. i//-spoken .] Given 
to hard biting ; tough in fight. 

1784 Sin M. Hunter rx. (1894) 65 So hard-bitten an 
animal that all the torture you can use will not make him 
leave his hold. 1815 Scott Gxy .1/. lili, They will be hard- 
bitten terriers will worry Dandie. 1857 HUGHES Yom Brown 
un. viii, Such hard-bitten, wiry, whiskered fellows. 

Hard by, fre. and adv. Somewhat arch. 
[Harp adv. 6 + By prep. and adv.] 

A. prep. Close by; in close proximity to; close 
to, very near to. (Now only of place.) 

1526 LinDALE <icts xxvii. 7 We saled harde by the costes 
off Candy. 1659 D. Pett /mpr. Sea 575 note, Your ships 
were hard by drowning. 1682 Mitton //ist. Mose. v. Wks. 
1738 II. 143 They saw many Whales very monstrous haid 
by their Sips. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. I. v. 628 Hard by 
the remains of Monmouth were laid the remains of Jeffreys. 

B. adv. In close local proximity ; close by, very 
near; + also ¢vazsf/. close at hand in time. 

1538 CovervaLe Obad. 15 The daye off the Lorde is 
harde by vponall Heithen. 190 Greene Journ. Garm. 
(1616) 43, I will place thee in a Farme house of mine hard 
by adioning. 1717 Berkevey Your in Italy 19 Jan. Wks. 
1871 IV. 527 Hard by we saw the remains of the circus of 
Sallustius. 1800 Worvsw, Pet Lamés 58 Our cottage is 
hard by. 1886 Ruskin Preterita I. ix. 300 The lily of the 
valley wild in the copses bard by. 

Hard e, obs. pa. t. of IlEaR; obs. f. Hoaxp. 

Hardel(l, obs. forms of Hurpix. 

Hardely, obs. form of Harniry, [lanpry. 

Harden (ha-id’n), v. [f. Harp a.+-rn 5: cf, 
ON. hardna, which is, however, only intr. //arden 
has taken the place of OL. Aeardian, ME. hard-en, 
to Harp.] 


I. trans. 1. To render or make hard; to indurate. 
€ 1200 Ormin 1487 Tu. .grindesst itt [corn], and cnedesst itt, 
And harrdnesst itt wibp hate. /é¢d. 1567 Pu bakesst Godess 
Jaf And harrdnesst itt burrh hate. 1513 Douctas vet's 
vi. xii, 55 The spot of filth hardynit [coucretam labem) in 
thespreit. 1555 EDEN Decases 97 Pykes and dartes hardened 
at the endes with fyere. 1632 J. Lee Short Surv. 12 Fishes 
dryed and hardened with the frost. 1710 J. CLARKE 
Rohault's Nat, Phil, (1729) 1. 159 The Heat must be but 
moderate, to harden Bodies. 1793 [see 7]. 1860 TyNDALL 
Glac. 1. xi. 73 The snow was hardened by the night's frost. 
transf, and fig. 1733 Pore /ss. Man 1. 193 Thy Reason 
+,Shall..Entangle Justice in her net of Law, And right, too 
rigid, harden into wrong. 1856 H. Rocers Ess. II. viii. 
73 The strong metaphorical language of Christ became 
ardened into the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 1874 
Green Short Hist. iv. § 3. 177 The rise of a lawyer class was 
everywhere hardening customary into written rights. 1880 
Earte Philo. E. T. § 405 Many of these [adjectives] are 
bardened into substantives, as commandant, inhabitant, 
+2. To render bold or stout in action; to em- 
bolden, confirm; to incite to action. Ods. 


€1z00 Ormin 1574 Itt hardnebp all Pe gode manness 


Name in West 


Said of | 


87 


~ heorrte, To bolenn..All patt tatt iss unnsellbe. 13.. A. Ads. 


1z00 He.. hardneth al his men. 1375 Barsour Bruce xu. 
500 The horss with spuris hardnyt thai.  ¢ 1470 [see 
Harvexep ffl. a. 2), 1658 CLeveLaNn Rustick Rampant 
Wks. (1687) 502 Greyndcob’s Stubbornness hardens on tbe 
Clowns. 

3. To make difficult of impression or emotion ; 
to make callous or unfeeling. 

@ 1300 Cursor VW, 5908 pe herto pharaon..es mar Hardend 
for mi sau pan ar. 138z Wycuir /’s, xciv.[xcv.] 8 Wileth not 
hardne j3o0ure hertis. 1611 Bisre Fo/m xii. 40 He hath 
blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 456 » 1 Men hardened beyond the Sense of 
Shame or Pity. 1735 BERKELEY Quertst § 390 ‘he disbelief 
of a future state hardeneth rogues against the fear of death. 
1825 Lytton Falkland 54, 1 hardened my heart against bis 
voice. 


4. To make persistent or obdurate in a course of | 


action or state of mind. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 9966 His hert was so hardonet all in 
hote loue. 1615 J. STEPHENS Satyr. Ess. 272 Sacke and 
strong liquours hardens him in his custome. 1681 DrypDewx 
Abs. & Achit. 145 Harden‘d in Impenitence. 1826 Scott 
Woodst. vi, He hardened himself..tothe act. 1885 J/anch. 
Exam. 6 May 4/7 It would..confirm and barden her in a 
policy of settled hostility to this country. 

+5. To maintain stiffly, affirm. Ods. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 18219 Te33 wolldenn blipeli3 Harrdnenn, 3iff 
batt te33 mihhtenn, Patt te33re Bapptisstess fulluhht Wass 
bettre. @1300 Cursor Al, 12239 He hardens [/arr/farguis ; 
Trin. arguep of] suilkin thing Pat i ne wat end ne be- 
ginning. 

6. ‘To make firm and tight. 

1523 Firztiers. //usb. § 126 For with the wyndynge of 
the edderynges: thou dost lose thy stakes & therfore they 
must nedes be dryuen newe and hardened agayne. 1769 
Fatcoxer Dict. Marine (1789), Retenue, fastened, or har- 
dened home in its place. /d2%. Gb, The forelock. .is thrust 
through a narrow hole .. where it is hardened home by a 
hammer, 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 205 Studding-sail 
tacks..will..want hardening out. 

7. To render hardy, robust, or capable of endur- 
ance. Chiefly of the physical constitution. 

1577 B. Gooce fleresbach's [fusb, 1. (1586) 6b, Being 
hardened with labour in peace, they might the better be 
able to abyde the travayle of warres, 1601 R. Jonnson 
Kingd. & Commi. (1603) 4 The sharpenes of the place 
which doth harden them. 1793 Beppoes Calendus 162 Itis 
not true..that cold hardens children as it hardens steel. 
1852 Beck's Florist Aug. 174 The principal secret of pre- 
serving half-hardy plants over the winter with indifferent 
accommodation, lies in their being rooted earlyand gradually 
hardened afterwards. 1875 Ruskin //ortus [nclusus(1887) 
34 [They] never put me through any trials to harden me, or 
give ine decision of character. 

8. Phonetics. To make a sound ‘hard’, Cf. 
TEARD a. 16. 

1871 Public Sch. Lat, Gram. § 12.8 Poets sometimes .. 
harden v- vocalis into v- consonans : as, gen-va for ge-nu-a. 

Il. txtr. 9. To become hard. 

¢1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 37 In playand water pou 
kast hit schalle, To harden. 1596 Datrympce tr. Les/ie's 
‘fist. Scot. }. 47 A mater that wirkis out of the stanes, and 
hardnes throuch the calde nature of the Sey. 1796 Morse 
amer. Geog. V1. 114 As they are of a petrifying quality, they 
harden. .into various forms. 1833 LarDNER J/annf. Aletal 
II. 314 Pure iron may. .be superticially converted into steel, 
so as to harden, temper, and receive a fine polish. 1847 
TENNYSON /rinc, 1. 254 That we might.. watch The sandy 
footprint harden into stone. 

Jig. 1863 Geo. Eviot Romola i. xiv, That cold dislike 
..was hardening within him, 1891 Eng. /tlustr. Alag. Oct. 
65 The weather was hardening into what promised to be 
half a gale. 1891 Law Times XCII. 99/2 This natural 
sequence hardened first into custoin and then into law. : 

O. To become hard in feeling, emotion, consti- 


tution, etc. 

1667 Mitton 7. Z. 1.572 Now his heart Distends with 
pride, and hardning in his strength Glories. 1780 CowPrr 
Progr. Err. 590 Vhere hardening by degrees, till double 
steeled, Take leave of nature's God, and God revealed. 
1865 Kinostey //erew. ii. 64 He hardened into a valiant 
man. 1873 Miss ‘Thackeray Old Hensington xii. 105 
‘Though he might have softened to Lady S., he now hardened 
to himself. 1884 Pare Lustace 62 He said they would soon 
harden to the work. ; . 

ll. Comm. Of priccs: To becoine higher, to rise; 
to stiffen. Cf. Elanrb a, 15. 

1674-91 Ray N.C. Words 24s. v., The Market Hardens, 
i.e. ‘Vhings grow dear. 1828 Craven Dial. [larden, to 
advance in price; ‘t' corn rayther hardens’. 1882 Daily 
Tel. 4 May, Prices are hardening on the Continent. 

Hence Hardening v4/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1630 XK. Fohnson's Kingd. & Comm. 234 By hardning 
and custome, 1725 Pore Odyss. 1x. 292 Half the white 
stream to bard'ning cheese he prest. 1823 J. Bancock Dom. 
Amusem, 1338 The plate .. has received an injury in the 
hardening. 1885 J. J. Manteyin Bret, Adon, Comp, 18 The 
butter is placed in a Danish cooler or hardening box. ' 

Harden, herden, hurden (ha-1d’n, hd-1d’n), 
sb.and a. local, Forms: a. 5-7 hardin, -yn, 5-9 
harden, 6 9 harding. 8. 5-yherden, 6-9 hur- 
den. [Belongs to HarDs sé.; it is prob. a deriva- 
tive in -e rather than the OL. Aeordan, ME. herder 
sb. pl., and may have been orig. adj., although the 
sb. use appears earlier in our quots. arden appears 
to be northcrn and eastern; evden, hurden midl. 
and western; some northern dialects have the form 
Harn, q.v.] 

A. sb. A coarse fabric made from the hards of 


flax or hemp. : 
¢1430 Durham 31S. Cell. Roll, Pro viij uln. panni vo- 
cati Herdyng, ijs. 1462 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 449 


HARD FERN. 


II. tor Nat witbstandyng, ther herden at Wyggenalle shall 
be don this day. , 1495 Nottingham Rec. IL. 38 Duo parea 
linthiaminum de harden. 1570 Bury IWrlts (Camden) 156 
One payer of sheets of hurden. 3615 MARKHAM Eng. 
Hlousew., 1. Vv. (1668) 134 That which comes from the flaxe 
being a little towed again in a pair of Wooll Cards, will 
niake a course harding. 1708 T. Warp ng. Ref. 11.(1716) 
235(D.) Ashirt he had made of coarse harden, A collar-band 
not wortb a farthing. 188x D. C. Murray Joseph's Coat II. 
xxiv. 257 The tumbled herden which did duty for linen. 
b. attrzb. and Comé. 

1601 Hottanp Péiny xix. i, After the stalkes of the Flax 
be wel dried, they are to be beaten and punned..with an 
hurden mallet or tow-beetle. a 1652 Brome City Wit sv, ii. 
Wks. 1873 I. 348 You hurden smock'd sweaty sluttery. 

B. aaj. Made of harden. 

1522 Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 147 A hardyn apperon. 142 
Richmond, Wills Surtees) 31 Item vij score of lyn garne, 
and ilj score of hardyng garne vijs. viij*. 1545 AscHAM 
Yoxoph. (Arb.) 118 An herden or wullen cloth waxed. 1641 
Best /arm. ks, (Surtees) 67 A course hempe or harden 
cloath. a@1652 Brome New Acad. 1. i. Wks. 1873 I]. 47 
The hurden smock with lockram upper-bodies. "a 1763 
SHENSTONE E’ss., On Dress\1765) 124 The country-fellow. .ap- 
pears genteel.. when he is hedging in his hurdenfrock. 1824 
Mrs. Suerwoop Waste Not u. 2 They wore a linsey petti- 
coat and herden apron, 1887 D.C. Murray Ofd@ Blazer's 
‘Tero (1889) 87 With a corner of her berden apron. 

+b. Clothed in harden. Oés. 

1658 Creverann Austick Rampant Wks. (1687) 453 Tbe 
. .Ring-leaders of the burden rustick Raggamuffins. 

Hardened (had’nd), f/. 2. [f. HarpeEn vz. 
+-ED 1] 

1. Rendered hard, indurated. 

1590 SPENSER F. Q.t. xi. 24 Upon his crest the hardned 
yan fell. 1676 DrypDEN Axrengs. 1. i. 365 The laborious 

ind Whose harden’d Hands did long in Tillage toil. 1874 
Bouter, Arms & crm, ii. 38 Bronze or hardened brass. 

2. Rendered unfeeling or callous; hard-hearted; 
obdurately settled or determined in a course. 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathias 455 Sum sa hardnyt ware 
bat pai Vald trew til hyme be na way. ¢1470 Henry 
Wallace x. 283 Thai hardnyt hors fast on the gret ost raid. 
1576 FLeminc Panopl. Epist.65 Some are..so hardened.. 
that they care not for their countrie. a 1605 MontTGoMERIE 
Devot. Poems iv. §9 Stoup, hardint hairt, befor the Lord. 
172z2 De lor Plague (1754) 42 ‘he very Buryers of the 
Dead, who were the hardnedest Creatures in Town. 1940 
Wes ey IVs. (1872) I. 285, I was desired to pray with an 
old hardened sinner. 1850 Scoressy IVhaleman'’s Advent, 
(1859) ix. 124 The most hardened grumbler. 

{lence Ha’rdenedness. 

1571 GotpinGc Calvin on Ps, xxxii. 3 The hardenednesse 
of our flesh. 1790 G. WaLkeR Serv. II. xxix. 309 A kind 
of brutality and hardendness. 

Hardener (haud’no1. [f [1arpen v. +-ER 1.) 
One who hardens; sfec. one whose work is to 
harden metals ; one who case-hardens guns, etc. 

1611 Cotecr., Affermissenr..a stiffener, hardner. 1755 in 
Jounson. 1845 ?. Parley’s Ann, VI. 181 Misfortune is not 
a hardener of the heart. 1881 Academy 8 Jan. 30 A grand 
zoologist, not a mere hardener and slicer of microscopic 
stuff. 1886 Pad/ Malt G. 15 May 14/1 When the grinding 
is completed the blades are returned to the hardeners to be 
reset, 

Harderian (haidierian), @ Anat.  [f. the 
name of J. J. Harder (Swiss anatomist 1656-1711) 
+-1an.] ardertan gland: the lubricating gland 
of the nictitating mcmbrane or ‘third eyelid’, in the 
inner angle of the eye of birds and sone mammals. 

1835-6 Topp Cyct, dzat. 1. 307/1. 1859 /bid. V. 543/1 
Rumuinants are provided with an Harderian gland. 

+ Hardfast, a. Ols.—° Dense. Hence Hardfast- 
ness xonce-wd,, density. 

1674 N. Fatrrax Butk & Sclv, 147 For the sake of its 
hardfastness or closeness. 


Ha‘rd-favoured, ¢. ach. [See Harp a. 13 
and Favour sé, 9.] Having a hard or unpleasing 
‘favour’, appearance, or look ; ill-favoured, ugly. 

1513 More in Grafton Chrov. (1568) II. 758 Richard the 
thirde sonne..was..hard favoured of visage. a 1592 GREENE 
& Lopce Looking Glasse Wks. (Rtldg.) 141/1 As hard- 
favoured a devil as ever I saw. 1768 Boswe tt Corsica in. 
(ed. 2) 226 The Corsicans are in general of small stature, 
and rather hard-favoured. 1852 Dickens Blak Ho, xix, 
Humouring the joke with a hard-favoured smile. 

Hence Hardfa'vouredness. 

1585 1. Wasnincton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. u. viii. 42 Because 
of his hardfavourednesse and deformity. a 1665 J. Goopwin 
Filled w. the Spirtt (1867) 56 The fat [kine] had need .. to 
have been..twenty times seven times fatter than they were, 
to have wrought a cure upon the leanness and hard- 
favouredness of the other. 

Ha'rd-featured, ¢. [See Harp a. 13.] Hav- 
ing hard, harsh, or unpleasing features. 

1748 Smottetr Kod. Rand. xlix. (1804) 338 A tall raw- 
boned man with a hard-featured countenance. 1836-7 
Dickens S&. Boz (1850) 94/1 The old bard-featured man. .is 
a county Member. 1874 Motiry Barneveld I, xxiii. 424 
A hard-featured but commanding and not uncomely woman. 

Hence Hardfea‘turedness. 

1856 Ruskin J/od. Paint. 1V.v. xix. $22 That absence of 
perception of the Beautiful, which introduced a general 
hardfeaturedness of figure into all German and Flemish 
early art. 

Hard fern. A general name for ferns of the 
genus Zomarta, as the Northern Hard Fern, 
Lomaria | Blechnum) Spicant, of Europe. 

1828 Sir J. Smitn Eng. Flora IV. 316 Blechnum boreale, 
Northern Hard-fern. 1830 Hooker Srit. Flora 449. 1862 
Anstep Channel Is. uu. vili. (ed. 2) 182 The blechnum,, 
or hard fern, is plentiful in both islands. 


HARD-FISTED. 


Ha'rd-fisted, <. 
niggardly. 

a 1656 Be. Hatt Balm of Gilead (T.), None are so gripple 
and hard-fisted as the childless. 1890 Daily Vews 9 Sept. 
4/7 Women..this soft-handed but hard-fisted sex. 

Hence Hardfistedness. 

1869 Marg. Sauissury Sf, tn Ho. Lords 22 July, A spirit 
of hard-fistedness which even Shylock would have envied. 


Hardhack. U.S. [f. Harp a. + (?) Hack @.] 
A low shrub, Sfzrwa tomentosa, common in New 
England, having dense terminal panicles of rose- 
coloured or white flowers. 

1851 S. Jupp Afargaret wu. i. (Ward) 198 A bunch of the 
white hardhack, a cream-like flower, innerly blushing. 
1866 Lowett Biglow P. Introd. Poems 1890 I]. 203 Our 
narrow New England lanes .. where no better flowers were 
to he gathered than goldenrod and hardhack. 

Hardhake: sce Harpuaw. 


Ha‘rd-handed, «. 

1. Having hard hands, from manual labour. 

1gg0 SHAKS, Mids. V. v. i. 72 Hard handed men, that 
worke in Athens heere, Which neuer Jabour'd in their 
mindes till now. 1883 S.C. Hatt. Aetrospect 1. 271 ‘Vhe 
hard-banded men of the working classes, 

+ 2. Niggardly, penurious, close-fisted. Ods. 

1593-5 Norpen Sfec, Brit., Afsex m1. (1598! 16 More or 
lesse, as the passengers were bountifull or hard-handed. 

3. Ruling with a firm or cruel hand ; severe. 

1641 Mitton Reform. 1. (1851) 36 The easie, or hard- 
handed Monarchy's. 1784 Cowrer Sask i. 827 The cruel 
gripe That lean hard-handed poverty inflicts. 

Ilence Hardha'ndedness. 

1885 A. Macraren IVeek Day Addr. 126 Vhe insolence 
and hardhandedness of Roman rule. 

+Hardhaw. Os. [Cf ]arnueap! 6.) Knap- 
weed. Also Hardhake. 

1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 83 /acea nigra .. Pulwed 
uel hardhaw. 14.. AS. Trin. Coll, Camb. R. 14, 32 Facea 
nigra, Wardhake. 


Ha‘rdhead !, hard-head. 

1. A hard-headed person; one not easily moved ; 
one dull of intellect. 

1519 Horan Vlg. 63 Some men counte them nygardis 
and hardheedis that wyll haue a rekenynge of exspensis. 
1576 Fieminc (’anofp/. /pist. 36 A flintie felloweand a hard 
head. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 22 Hard-head and 
Block-head, terms of reproach with us, 1848 Dvurivace 
Stray Subj, 110 (Farmer) Most of the passengers had dis- 
appeared for the night, and only a knot of hard-heads were 
left upon deck. : 

+2. A contest of butting with the hcad. Also 
hard-heads. Obs. 

1681 Daypen Spanish Friar v. ii. 1 have been at hard- 
head with your butting citizens. 1687 — //indy P. 1. 443 
Both play at hard-head till they break their brains, 1831 
Scott Frn/. 16 Oct., He has been at hard-heads with the 
rogues, and come off with advantage. 

3. The name of several fishes: a. The sea scor- 
pion or father-lasher, Coftus scorpius. b. The 
grey gurnard, 7rzgla gurnardus. c. The men- 
haden (New England”. 

1803 Sippatp //ist. Fife & Niuross 128 (Jam.) Scorpius 
mayor nostras; our fishers call it Hardhead. 1810 NEILL 
List of Fishes 14 (Jam.) Trigla Gurnardns. Crooner or 
Crointer. It is known by a variety of other names, as 
Captain Hardhead [etc.]. 1837 Hawtnorxe Jwice-told T. 
(1851) Il. vi. 91 The very air was fishy, being perfumed 
with dead sculpins, hardheads, and dogfish. 1867 SuytH 
Satlor's Word-bh., Iard-bead ..on our coasts the father- 
lasher or sea-scorpion, Coffus scorpius. 

4. The Californian grey whale, Rhachianecics 
glaucus ; so called from its habit of butting boats. 

1860 Merc. Marine Mag. V\1. 213 They have a variety 
of naines among whalemen, as ‘ Hard-head ’, ‘ Devil-fish’. 

5. The ruddy duck, £rismatura rubida, more 
fully called hard-headed dipper (Atlantic Coast, 
WES (Gent Dict.) 

6. The plant Knapweed. Also hard-hea:ds. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. 401 Common or Black 
Knap-weed .. which the country people in some places call 
Hard-heads. 1828 Craven Dial., Hard-heads, Knapweed. 
1861 Miss Pratt Flower. P/. 111. 250 Hard-head. 

7. A variety of sponge. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 160 The principal 
varieties..are known as sheep-wool, white reef, abaco velvet, 
dark reef, boat, bardhead, grass, yellow and glove. 

8. A residual alloy of tin, iron, and arsenic, pro- 
duced in the refining of tin. 

1881 in RayMonp JZining Gloss. 

Ha‘rdhead ?. Os. exc. Hist. Also hardit. 
(?A corruption of F. hardzt, hard? (in Cotgr. ardiv. 
ardy) Harpy; said to be from hard, surname of 
Philip 11] of France, under whom the coin was first 
issued.] A Scottish copper coin of Mary and 
James VI, of the value of about three halfpence 


English money. App. ihe same as the Lion. 

1563 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scotl., 1. 440 Convict of 
contirfeeting of the prenting irnes..of ane Lyone callit be 
Hardheid. a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 18461. 365(MS. G) 
Daylie thair was suche numbers of Lions (alias called Hard- 
heids) prented, tbat the basenes thairof maid all thingis 
exceiding dear. 1644 D. Hume Hist, Douglas 334 (Jam.) 
A certain brasse or copper coyne (called Hardbeads). 1893 
Antiquary Mar. 105 Coins found in St, Queran’s well 1869 
.- James VI hardheads or bodles. ; 

Ha‘rd-headed,a. 1. /’¢. Havinga hard head. 

+2. Not easily turned, as a horse ; _/g. obstinate, 


stubborn. Oés. 


(Cf. Harna. 9.] Stingy, 


88 


1583 GoLpING Calvin on Deut, x. 57 We bee hardheaded 
and thinke that all that euer is sayde is but a mockerie. 
1607 Torseit Four. f, Geasts (1658) 240 It must be regarded 
that the Horse in leading be not drawn after you, for so 
will he be made hard headed, unwilling to rliow, 1642 
Cuas. 1 Answ. to Earles of Bristol & Dorset 7 By which 
we may rectifie this hard-headed distraction. 

3. Not easily influenced by sophistry or sentiment ; 
matter-of-fact, logical, practical. Cf Harp a. to. 

1779 Man. D’Arstay Diary Oct., Mrs. Dickensis..a 
sensible, hard-headed woman, 1883 /Pad/ Mall G. 14 Dec. 
1/1 Standing. .at Bradford before five thousand hard-headed 
Yorkshiremen, 1888 Bryce Amer. Comnrw. 11. |xxiv. 609 
A shrewd, cool, hard-headed man of business. 


Hence Hardhea dedly cdv.; Hardhea‘dedness. 

1848 H. Rocers £ss. 1. vi. 317 A proof of his indomitable 
hard-headedness, 1886 Pad/ Mall G. 16 June 5/2 To deal 
with an irresponsible romancer thus hardheadedly may 
seem like hreaking a butterfly on a wheel. 


Ha:rd-heart, ¢. arch. = HaAnn-HEARTED. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 66 1t wolde make an harde hert man to 
falle the teris of his yen. 1616 J. Lane Cont. Sgr.'s 7. 
(Chaucer Soc.) 120 nofe 5 Are they not hard-hart butchers 
remedies? 1895 Mus. Kh. I. Hinkson Miracle Plays v.74 
O hard-heart httle town ! 


+ Hard heart, 7. Ovs. [f. next.] ‘vans, To 
make hard of heart, to render hard-hearted. 

1§81 J. Brut //addon's Answ. Osor. 27 After the Duke 
had hard harted himselfe, and waxed insolently obstinate. 
lbid. 246 Even so Pharao..was..hard harted by God. 


Hard-hearted, «. [f fard heari +-¥rn?.] 
Having a hard heart; incapable of being moved tu 
pity or tenderness; unfeeling ; unmerciful. 

c1205 Lay. 11990 Nes na:uere na mon iboren. bat heled 
weore swa strc Ne swa hierd iheorted. 1340 Hamwroir 
Pr. Conse. 7505 Were es no man lyfand Swa hard-herted. 
1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1. metr. vi. 43 (Camb, MS.) He was 
ao ae hertyd, pat he myhte ben domes man or luge of 
hyr dede beaute. ¢ 1430 //ymns Virg. (1867) 126 Y cowde 
not wepe, y was so hard hertyd. 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's 
Africa 1. 51 Such a.. horrible conflicte, that .. would have 
affrighted any man, were he never so hard harted. 1613 
Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 736 Neither can the hard- 
hearted Rockes breake these yeelding Vessels. 1708 Prior 
Turtle & Sparrow 287 She soon grew sullen; | hard-hearted. 
1855 Macautay //sst, Eng, xiv. 111. 400 That he might die 
the same hardhearted, wicked Jeffreys that he had lived. 

licnce Hardhea'rtedly a./7).; Hardhea'rtedness. 

1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Dent. i. 3 Necause of their hard- 
hartednesseandstubbornesse. /47:7.clxxxiv. 1142 Let vsdeale 
not so hardheartedlic. 1682 Six T. Browne Chr. Mor. €7 
The dens .. where malice, hardheartedness, and oppression 
love to dwell. 1810 Bentiuam /'acking (1821) 186 Texe are 
the sort of persons whom so hardheartedly .. we see hint 
thus devising plans for getting rid of. 1837 Svp. Situ 
livks. (167) 11. 270 A hardheartedness produced by the 
long enjoyment of wealth and power 


+ Hardhede. 0Ods. rare—. [f. Hanna. + -hede, 
-HEAD.] Hardness. 

1440 Yacob'’s Well \E.E. 7.8.) 236 In hy3e hylles of 
ryde arn ilij. wyckednessys, pat arn, dryched, hardhed, 
areynhed, & a foul fall doun. 


+ Hardhewe. 0Oés. Also6hardewes. [app. 
f. Harpa.; second element uncertain.) The wild 


Chicory, Crchorrum Intybus. 

a1500 Sloane MS. 5. 6/2 Cicoria .. Angflice) hardhewe. 
1548 Turner Names of [lerbes (1881) 44 [ntybus syluestris 
..in englishe Succory or hardewes. 


+ Hard-hewer. Ofs. <A stonemason. 

1447-8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 400, xxiiij 
masons of kent called hard hewers. c1§15 Cocke Lorells 
B. (Percy Soc.) 9 Tylers, brycke leyers, harde hewers. 
1548 Act 2 & 3 Edw. V1, c.15 § 3 No person.. shall. .lett or 
disturbe any..joyner, hardhewer, sawyer, tyler, pavyer, 
glasyer[etc]. 1602-3 Canterbury Alarriage Licences (MS.), 
Will's Jacobe de ffolkston hardhewer, 1637 Articles for 
building Wye bridge cited in Pegge Nenticisms. 

|) Hardiesse (hardie’s). fa. F. hardiesse 
(12-13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. hardi Harpy. 
Adopted from OFr. in 14-13th c. ; and anew as an 
alien loan-word in 18th c.] Hardihood, boldness. 

1340 Ayenb. 83 Ine prouesse byep pri binges to-deld, 
hardyesse strengpe an stedeuestnesse. 1390 Gower Con/ I. 
147 Comrdy It torneth into hardiesse. 1475 Bk. .Nodlesse 
29 Inlessing youre courage ne abating your hardiesse. 176 
H. Watrrote Lett. (3857) I]. 411 (Stanf.) The frank 
hardiesse of the answer saved him. 1832 Edin. Rev. LVI. 
48 Fantastic or startling Aardiesses of expression. 

+ Hardifly, adv. Obs. rave. [?repr. OF. har- 
divement, f. hardif hardy.] A by-form of Hannity. 

¢1500 Afelusine xxxi. 231 They of poytou receyued them 
moch hardyfly, and wete it wel tbat there was grete losse of 
peple of bothe partyes. 


Hardihead jhaidihed). arch. 
+-HEAD,] =next. 

1579 SPENSER Skefi. Cal. Ded. 12 Craue pardon for my 
hardyhedde. 1590 — F. Q. 1. iv. 38 Enflamd with fury and 
fiers bardyhed. 1764 Lioyp Progr. Envy Poet. Wks. 
1774 I. 139 Fly, reckless mortals, fly, in vain is hardy-head. 
1 F. W. Bourpitton in Atheneum 5, Oct. 454/1 True 
maiden art thou in thy dread; True maiden in tby hardi- 
head. 


Hardihood (hadihud). [f. Harpy a. + -HooD.] 
The quality or condition of being hardy. 


1. Boldness, hardiness; audacity. 

1634 Mitton Comzzs 650 With dauntless hardibood, And 
brandish’d blade, rush on him. 1849 Macavucay Hist. 
Eng. vii, More than one day .. was retrieved by the hardi- 
hood with which he rallied his broken battalions. 1860 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ii. § 82 That the winds do make 
currents in the sea no one will have tbe hardihood to deny. 


(f. Harpy a. 


HARDINESS. 


2. Robustness (of body or constitution). rare. 

1794 S. Wittiams Vermont 165 Amidst the rudeness and 
hardihood of the savage state. 1 G. Cuatmers Cale- 
donia 1. 1. vi. 304 The vigour of his mind was properly 
supported by the hardyhood of his body. 1861 DELamMeER 
Fl. Gard, 148 Their hardihood is not to be depended on, 
and they can only be trusted as conservatory plants here. 

Hardily (ha-udili), adv. [f. Harpy a.+-Ly2.] 
In a hardy manner. 

1. Boldly; courageously, with hardihood. 

azz2as Leg. Nath. 676 Hald hardiliche (v.~. herdeliche] on 
pat tu hauest bigunnen. a 1300 Cursor Af. 12953 Herdili 
(Gott. hardli) he yode himnerr. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 2966 
Now, .fi3t bai agin ardiliche. ¢1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode 
u. xxvi. 11869) 85 Go, quod she, hardiliche, with oute dred- 
inge rude entendement. 1596 DaLavmecetr. Lesie's list. 
Scot. vil. 72 Nochuheles he sparet nocht to speik hardilier. 
1600 HoLLanD Livy 461 (R.) At the first the Gaules and 
Spanyards .. mainteined the conflict right hardily. 1799 
Be. Horsey Speech July (R.), Confidently and hardily I 
make the assertion, and I challenge confutation. 1860 
Pusey Min. Propk. 313 ‘Vhey could foretell hardily, 
because they could not yet be convicted of untruth. 

+ 2. Robustly; not tenderly. Ods. rare. 

1674 N. Cox Gentil. Recreat. Ww. (1686) 41 Ilorses that 
run abroad all Winter, which however hardily bred, and 
kept [etc.]. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) III. iii. 29 She 
loves to use herself hardily. 1793 Beppors Catarrh 167 
Among those hardily brought up. 

+3. Parenthetically.=\1 may be boldly said; 
freely, certainly, assuredly, by all means. In later 
use changed through harde/y to hardly. Obs. 

61300 Cursor M. 23767 ‘Edin.) Hardilik [z.». hardeli] es 
he cuard, pat nankin part mai pol of hard. ¢ 1386 Cuat cer 
Merch. T. 68 Alle othere manere giftes, hardily (so 4 373.5. ; 
2 hardely] .. alle been giftes of Fortune. ¢ 1400 Destr. 
Troy 1934 Pou hardly no hede of pi hele toke .. When pou 
entrid our Ile. c'1qg0 Carorave Life St. Kath, ww. 1348 
‘There lyue noon better at this day, hardyly. a 1529 Skrt- 
ton I’. Sfarawe 270 No, no, syr, hardely. @1§§3 Unatr 
Royster D1. ii. (Arb.) 19 Yea now hardly letie ine alone. 
1553 I. Witson Ahet. (1580) 4 Lee he I’reacher, lawier, 
yea, or Cooke either hardely. 1600 Hottann Livy xxiv. 
viii, Elect him Consull hardly, and good leave have you. 


|| Hardim (hiudim. In 5 hardan. [Arab. 
ua hardawn, lizard, land crocodile.J) An 
aA 


agamoid lizard, S/ed/io zulgarts, of the Levant. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De 1’. BR. xviii. xxi. 1495) 780 Al 
his (chameleon’s] body is rough and sharpe as the body of 
an Hardan. 1860 Woop /Mustr. Nat. [/ist. 1863) V1. 88 
Ilardim, the Arab name for the Stellio. 1884-5 Standard 
Nat. [rst V1. 414 (Cent.) The hardims are of an olive 
green color shaded with black, and below a pale yellow. 


Hardiment (haiudiméut,. arch. [a. OF. har- 
diment (in Godef.), f. Aardi Wanpy: see -MENT.] 


Loldness, courage, daring, hardihood. 

¢ 1374 Cnaucer Sroylus Ww. 505 (533) Artow in Troye and 
hast noon hardiment To take a womman which pat loueth 
pe? ¢1430 Piler. Lyf Manbode w. xxiv. (1869) 189, 1 wot 
neuere how pou hast take hardeinent to ture ayen to me. 
1so0-20 D)unpar Poems xavii. 20 He tynt all hardyment, 
Ffor feir he chaingit hew. 1600 Fairrax Jasso vi. Xxxiv. 
100 Our foes fierce courage, strength and hardiment. 1793 
Cowrer //iad vit. 203 This hrunt of hostile hardiment severe. 
1803 Wornsw. ‘Vanguard of Liberty',Vanguard of Liberty, 
ye men of Kent.. Now is the tine to prove your hardiment ! 
1813 Scotr Rokeby 1. vii, The full carouze, that lent His 
brow a fiercer hardiment. d 

+ b. A deed of daring, a bold exploit. O/s. 

1375 Barnour Bruce xu. sog Mony ane hardyment 
douchtely Wes thair eschewit [=achieved]. 1596 SHaks. 
1 LIen. [V,1. iii. 101 He did confound the best part of an 
houre In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 1601 
Weever Alirr. Mart. C vj, Tis often seen, ill-pleasing acci- 
dents Proceed from rage and hare-braind hardiments. 1611 
Suaks. Cyand. v. iv. 75 Like hardiment Posthumus hath ‘lo 
Cymbeline peforird: 

Hardiness (hauidinés). [f. Harpy a. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being hardy. 

1. Boldness, daring; audacity; hardihood. Now 


somewhat rare. : : 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 64 He .. the emperour with stod, 
And dredde of hys hardynesse. 1393 Lanct. 7”. /°7. C. xx. 
80 No boye hadde hardinesse hym to touche in deyinge. 
e450 Alerlin 231 A yonge knyght of grete hardynesse. 
1561 Eves Arte Navig. Pref. (1 @ j, Accoumpting desperat- 
nesse for boldnesse, rashnesse for hardinesse. 1647 CLAREN- 
pon Hist. Reb. vi. § 261 ‘There being none that had the 
hardiness yet to declare .. for the King. 1814 SovTHEy in 
QO. Rev. X11. 76 [Du Bartas] coining words when he did 
not find them ready minted for his use, introducing new 
compounds, good or bad, with equal hardiness. 1866 R. 
Cuambers &ss. Ser. 1. 27 To execute a purpose so lofty.. 
would have.. required great hardiness of heart. 


2. Capability of endurance, physical or mental. 


Now chiefly, Physical robustness. 

1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. Wks. (1847) 801 Preserving 
the Body’s health and hardiness. 1781 Gisson Deci. & +. 
II. xl. 490 Luxury enervated the hardiness of their minds 
and bodies. 1789 Bentuam (rinc. Legisl. vi. §9 The 
external indications of hardiness are the firmness of the 
muscular fibres and the callosity of the skin. 1834 Penny 
Cyel. 11. 189/1 [The apple] from its hardiness and great 
abundance, is one of the most important productions of cold 
climates. 1879 Cassels Techn. Edue. 1V. 30/1 The extreme 
hardiness of the race. 

“Catachr. for hardness. 


copyists and editors.) 

1539 TAvVERNER Gard. Wiysed. 1. 3a, The office of a 
capitayne is agaynst rebelles to use hardynesse, and agaynst 
his liege subiectes, gentylnesse. 1596 SpENsER State /rel. 
(Globe) 640/1 Great endurours of cold, hunger, and all 
hardiness. 


(Often an error of 


HARDING. 


+ Harding. Oés.rare—'. Aslowly developing 
plant: cf. Hastinc. In quot. transyf. 

158: Mutcaster Positrons iv. (1887) 19 Ripenes in children 
is not tyed to one time, no more then all corne is ripe for 
one reaping .. Some be hastinges and will on, some be 
hardinges, and drawe backe. 

Hardish (haidif), a. [f Harp a. + -1sH.] 
Somewhat hard (in various senses). 

1580 HoLLyBanp 7're2s, Fr. Zone, Duret, hardish. a1sg2 
Greene Alphonsus iv. Wks. (Rtidg.)240/2 For my pillow.. 
The hardish hillocks have suffic'd my turn. 1676 TEmrLe 
Let. to King Wks. 1731 11. 423 With Terms something 
hardish. 1747 Gent/. Mag. 55 In 8days it grew hardish, 
and in 14 quite dry. 1864 Burton Scot Aédr. 1. iv. 160 It 
will require a hardish course of reading. 

+Hardiship. Obs. rare-). [f. Harpy a. + 
-sHIP.] Hardy behaviour, courage. 

a1agq0 Wohunge in Cott. Hom. 271 Moni man purh his 
strengde and hardischipe ek makes hint luued and 3erned. 

Hardishrew (ha-idi,fri). Now Jocal. Also 
7 hardyshrew, hardshrew, 9 (d7a/.) hardistraw, 
hardistrow. [app. f. HarDy a. + SHREW.] A 
name variously applied to the field-mouse, harvest- 
mouse, and shrew-mouse. 

1601 Ilottanp Pliny I. 234 In Italy the hardy shrews are 
venomous in their biting. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate 
Lat. Uni. ? 193 The Rat. Hardshrew, and whole herd of 
mice, enemies tocorn. 1686 Plot Staffordsh 222 A Hardi- 
shrew or Nursrow (as they here call them,) i. e. a field- 
mouse. 1847-78 HaLiiwe Lt, /Jardishrew, a field-mouse. 
Staff. Also called the hardistraw. 882 lV. Worcestersh. 
Gloss., Llardishrew, the field-mouse; also Hlardistraw. 
1884 Upton Gloss., llardistrow, a shrew-mouse. 

+ Hardiss, hardysse, v. Obs. rare. [f. 
hardiss-, extended stem of OF. hardir, f. hardi 
Harpy.}] ¢vans. To make hardy, entbolden. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 204 So muche .. he truste To hym 
sulue & to hardyssy ys men. /éid. 426 Vor so wel he 
va3t, & hys men hardyssede echon. 

+ Hardlaik. Oés. [a. ON. hardle‘kr hardness, 
harshness.} Hardship, harshness, severity. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 3476 With hardlayke & harme, bat 
happyn shall after. /éd. 8124 The shall happon in helle 
hardlaikes mo. 

Hardly (haudli), adv. Forms: see Harp a. 
[f Harp a.+-1y2.] In a hard manner. 

+1. With cnergy, foree, or strenuous exertion ; 
vigorously, foreibly, violently. Oés. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 7480 Hardliche [c 1275 hardeliche] heo heowen. 
Jbid. 16700 Samuel pact sweord an-hof And hierdeliche adun 
sloh. ¢1305 St. Christopher 82 in £. E. J’. (1862) 62 He.. 
step hardeliche & faste. ¢1460 Jowneley Myst. (Surtees) 247 
Lay on him hardely, And make hym go his gate. ?a@ 1550 
Freirts of Berwik 552 in Dunbar's Pocms (1893) 303 Stryk, 
stryk herdely, for now is tyme to the. 1607 TorseLt 

Serpents (1658) 625 ‘The Lamprey caught fast hold on his 
hand, biting hardly. 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 58 P6 
1. .drink stale beer the more hardly, because, unless I will, 
nobody else does. 1818 Mrs. SHELLEY Frankenst, iv. 11865) 
68 My pulse heat so quickly and hardly, that I felt the 
palpitation of every artery. 

+2. Boldly, daringly, hardily. Oés. 

ar2zzg Ancr. R. 268 Ileo.. bet, wid swuche goste, herde- 
liche ne uihted. @1300 Cursor Al. 12953 (Gott.) Hardli 
[Farr baldeli] he 3ode him nere. ¢ 1400 Rowland & O. 446 
Feghte one, dere Sone, hardely. ¢1459 Caxton Sounes of 
Ayn viii. 194 Lete vs goo to it hardly For we durste 
well assaylle the devylle when ye be wyth vs. 1566 Paintrr 
Pal. Pleas. 1. 99 b, Speake hardly thy minde. 1622 Lr. 
Anprewes Serm. (ed. 18) 258 Keep on your hats, sit even 
as you do hardly. 

+ 3. Firmly. Ods. 

az2z25 Ancr. R. 268 Herdeliche ileued pet al pe deofles 
strencde melted puruh be grace of pe holi sacrament. ¢ 1440 
Capcrave Life St. Kath. v. 264 Leue this doctryne hardyly 
as 3oure crede! 1583 StanyHurst cE mers, Conceites (Arb.) 
138 In hrest of the godesse, Gorgon was coketed hardlye. 

4. With hard pressure ; with severity or rigour; 
severely, rigorously, harshly. 

1523 Lp. Berners Frosss. 1. cxxx. 158 He is hardely 
matched, wherfore he hathe nede of your ayde. 1568 
Gratton Chro. 11. 190 ‘I'wo Bishops and an Abbot.. were 
hardly and streightly kept in strong prison so long as the 
king lyved. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-6h. (Camden) 3, I 
besout [him] .. that he wuld not deale so hardly bi me. 
1603 Knoties //is?. Turks (1621) 51 The unconstant people 
+. now began to speak hardly of him. a@1656 Br. Hat. 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 32 Being shipped at Deep, the Sea used us 
hardly, 1766 Gotnsm. Vic. IV. xxxi, How is it, Sir, that 
this poor man..is used thus hardly? 1853 A. J. Morris 
Business i. ro Conscience is hardly bestead by the demands 
of life. 1886 Law 7. 20 Feb. 283/2 The rule worked hardly. 

5. With trouble or hardship; uncasily, painfully. 

1535 CoverDALE /’s. xxi[i]. 29 They that lye in the dust, and 
lyue sohardly. 1548 Hatt Chron., [/en. V1, 41 Cornysh- 
men ., gate theyr lyvyng hardly by minynge and diggyng 
tinne and metall. 1630 A. Yokuson’s Kingd. § Conunw. 
118 The Husbandmen live hardly. 1705 BosMaAN Guinea 
108 The Money we get here is indeed hardly enough 
acquired. 1712 Sewart Diary 17 June (1879) II. 352 Mr. 
White condescending to ride before, sitting hardly. 1840 
Macauay £ss., Clive (1887) 555 What is made is slowly, 
hardly, and honestly earned. 

6. Not easily, with difficulty. Ods. exc. as con- 
tained in 7. 

1§35 Coverpate IVisd. ix.16 Very hardly can we discerne 
the thinges that are vpon earth. 1582 N.T. (Rhem.) Luke 
xvill, 24 How hardly (Tinp., Cranm.,Geveva, with what diffi- 
culty] shal they that haue money enter into the kingdom of 
God ? 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. ii. §2 We are hardliest 
able to bring such proofe ..as may satisfie gainesayers. 
1598 Grenewry Vucitns’ Ann. 1. xvi. 116 Vnto whom 
accesse was hardliest obtained. 1650 FULLER Pisgah 270 
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Bitumen.. quickly kindled, hardly quenched. 1708 Burnet 
Lett, (ed. 3) 123 When it has rain'd ever so little. the Carts 
go deep, and are hardly drawn. 1766 Forpvce Serm. Yung. 
Wom. (1767) II. xiv. 271 Easily provoked and hardly 
pacified. 182z KesLe Serm i. (1848) 17 The rock, to which 
Solomon hardly won his way after many hard conflicts. 

7. Barely, only just; almost not; not quite; 
scarcely. (In early use only gradually distinguished 
from 6. Formerly sometimes (as still in vulgar 
use) with superfluous negative. ) 

1653 Even 7 eat. Newe [nd.(Arb.)7 It hardelye agreeth 
with the principles of Philosophie and common experience. 
1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 310 Being so little. .(as hardly the 
finenesse thereof cannot be seen). 1601 R. Jounnson Aunegd. 
& Cownw., (1603) 89 All which will hardly amount to fower 
score pounds, 1674 N. Cox Gentil. Recreat. ii. (1677) 59 
Either of these will not suffer him to keep hardly flesh upon 
his back, 1698 Frver Acc. E. /udia & P. 142 When Day 
broke I could hardly believe my Eyes. 1710 STEFLE 7atler 
No. 193 P 1, I had hardly entered the Koom, when I was 
accosted by Mr. Thomas Dogget. 1783 HaiLes Antig. Chr. 
Ch. i. 2 We can hardly place it earlier. 1840 De Quincey 
Style Wks, XI. 262 With a life of leisure, but with hardly 
any books. 1860-1 Fio. Nicutincare Nursing 46, I need 
hardly say, that [etc.]. 1874 GREEN Short Hist. it. § 7. 100 
A year had hardly passed. [J/od. (vulgar) 1 couldn't 
hardly tell what he meant.] 

8. In close proximity, elosely; =Harp adv. 6. 

1584 in Spenser's Wks. (Grosart) I.» 483 Being hardlie 
followed by certaine kearnes. 1603 Knoiies Hist. Turks 
(1621) 35 They were so hardly pursued. 1880 Daily News 
12 Nov. 2/1 ‘hey are hardly run by some of the English 
Potteries. 

+9. Parenthetically. Certainly, assuredly, by all 
means: sce HARDILY 3. Obs. 

10. Comé. (with ppl. adjs.), as hardly-acquired, 
-earned, -labouring, -rendered, -removed, -used. 

1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argeuis iti. xii. 190 Tokens of 
his hardly-removed sicknesse. 1858 Mrs. OvipHant Laird 
of Norlaw \1. 31 Many a hardly-labouring soul, full of 
generous plans and motives, has seen a stranger enter into 
its labours. 1882 Ouipa Maremma 1. 34 With her hardly- 
earned gains. 1890 W. SteBBinG Peterborough ix. 176 The 
honour and loyalty of the hardly-used veteran. 

Hard-meat. ? 04s. Corn and hay used as 
fodder, as opposed to grass. 

1481-4 Ic. Paston in 7. Lett. No. 859 II]. 280, I had my 
horsse with hym at lyvery .. I payed for hard mete ever 
tohym. 1523 Firzners. //usé. § 66 A cowe shall gyue 
more mylke with a lyttell grasse and strawe .. thanne she 
shall doo with hey and strawe. .for the harde meate dryeth 
vp the mylke. 1641 Best Farm, Bhs, Surtees) 73 If there 
fall a good thicke snowe and frosts with it .. it will make 
them fall to theire hard-meate most sharpely and keenely. 
1937 Bracken Farriery linpr. (1757) 11. 85 To suffer Horses 
to hie at Hard-meat..for Weeks. 

tb. fig. At (to) hard-meat: in elose eonfine- 
ment ; under strict restraint. Ods. 

1594 Nasur Unfort. Trav. 16 Dreame .. that I am close 
at hard meate at Windsore or at Hampton Court. 1642 
Barner tr. Malvecers Disc. Tacitus 459 Vhey meant to hold 
Augustus (as the saying is) to hard meat, and make him 
grant what they demanded. 1725 Swirt Let. to Pope Wks. 
1761 VIII. 46, | hear nothing of our friend Gay, but I find 
the court keeps hini at hard meat. 


Hard-mouthed, (ha-1dmaudd, -mauft), a. 

1. Having a hard mouth: said of a horse not easily 
controlled by the bit or rein. 

1617 Markuam Cazad. 1. 106 When they haue either hard 
mouthed horses, or runne away fades. 1682 Lond. Gaz, 
No. 1708/4 A Spring Snaffle, that Commandeth with the 
greatest ease..all hard-mouthed Run-away Horses. 1854 
Woop Anecd. Anim. Life (1855) 398 Little hard-mouthed 
animals. . perfectly independent of bit and bridle. 

2. fig. Self-willed, obstinate. 

1686 D'Ursery Comnw. Women 1.1. 5 They are so hard 
mouth’d, there’s no dealing with ’em. 1704 Swirt Mech. 
Operat. Spirit Misc. (1711) 299 Wonderfully headstrong, and 
hard-mouth'd. 1722 Ve For Aol! Flanders (1840) 311 Two 
wenches, a couple of hard-mouthed Jades, 1800 A. CARLYLE 
A utobiog. (1860) 432 Robertson’s soothing manner prevented 
his being hard-mouthed with him. 

Hardness ‘ha-idnés). Forms: see Harp a. 
[f Harp a@.+-Nness.] The quality or condition of 
being hard; diffieulty of penetration, solution, ap- 
prehension, performance, endurance ; inflexibility, 
rigidity, stiffness, harshness; rigour, severity, cruelty ; 
obduracy, obstinacy; hardiness, ete.: see HARD a. 

aqzoo Epinal Gloss. 871 Rigore, heardnissx. ¢ 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xix. 8 For eower heorte heardnysse. ¢ 1000 
Sax. Leechd. \. 296 Wip Ses magan heardnysse. ¢rozg 
Rule St, Benet (Logeman) 96 Beon zebodenne ealra heard- 
nessa and stidnissa. c11r7§ Lawmd. Low. 47 He mibte noht 
ipolie pe herdnesse of pe rapes. a13z00 Cursor Al. 19325 
(G6étt.) Pai durst no hardnes baim do. 1390 Gower Conf 
II. 71 Hys lady .. With hardnesse his herte fyreth. ¢ 1440 
Jacob's Well (E. E. T.S.) 195 Hardnes of clothyng on bak 
& in bed. c14g0 Promp. Parz. 227/2 Hardeness of 
knowy(n)ge, or dede doynge. .dificultas. a1529 SKELTON 
Now synge we, etc. 75 Jesu... That for man suffred great 
hardnes. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany, From hardnesse 
of hearte..Good lord, detiuer us. 1573-80 Baret Aly. N 108 
Hardnesse is sparing of expenses, niggardship. 1577 Bb. 
Gooce Heresbach's Hush. \. (1586) 14 The tediousnesse and 
hardnesse thereof driveth them away. /did.1v. 160b, Powre 
in Plaister, or some liquid thing, that may come to a hard- 
nesse in the shell. 1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. 
Mar. 23 By reason of Winters hardnesse. 1§96 SPENSER 
FQ. 1. viii. 27 Enur’d to hardnesse and to homely fare. 
1598 Barckiry Felic. Alan (1631) 440 Wealth maketh a 
woman proud, beauty suspected, and hardnesse of favour 
lothsome. 1604 SHaxs. O¢/. 111. iv. 34 Oh hardnes to dis- 
semble! 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 164, I have armed thee 
with courage and Hardness to attempt the Seas. 1697 


HARD-SET. 


Drypen Virg. Georg. 1v. 155 Honeycombs of Golden Juice 
-. I” allay the Strength and Hardness of the Wine. 1704 
Collect. Voy. & Trav, (Churchill) 111. 53/2 Because of the 
Hardness of the Weather. @1745 Swirt (J.), ‘I'he tenants 
poor, the hardness of the times. 1822-34 Good's Study 
sed. (ed. 4) III. 191 When hardness of hearing depends 
upon a deficiency of cerumen. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 142/1 
Carbonate of lime .. to this in part the hardness of water is 
owing. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop Afrs. Hallib. 11. xxvi. (1888) 
290 A stony hardness settled on the young lady’s face. 
1883 Manch. Exam. 3 Dec. 4/1 The tendency of the rates 
was firm, owing to the hardness of the short loan market. 
1895 Story-MASKELYNE Crystallogr. i.8 The hardness of 
crystals in different directions has been estimated by means 
of an instrument termed a sclerometer. 

b. with a and f/. An instance of this quality ; 
a hardship. 

1340 Ayend. 236 Hit be-houep pet uless beate and wesse 
be dissiplines and be hardnesses. ¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 
Iv, pr. v. 102 (Camb. MS.) So as god .. yeueth .. to goode 
folk hardnesses and to shrewes he grauntyth hym hir wyl. 
1658 Jer. Tayior Let. to Evelyn in Evelyn's Mem. (1857) 
I1]. 102 One of the hardnesses will be that you must over- 
come even this just and reasonable grief. @1700 Drypen 
(J.), Sculptors are obliged to .. make many ample folds, 
which are insufferable hardnesses. 1790 By-stander 43 The 
crudest hardnesses..are to be rubbed off. 

+ Ha‘rdock. 02s. Also hor-dock, hardoke. 
[app. f. OF. hdr, ME. 26r, Hoar + Dock.}] Some 
eoarse weedy plant: probably burdock. 

The burdock has hoary foliage. (Some have however 
suggested that the word is a misprint for dxxdock itself; 
and various other conjectures have been offered.) 

160g Suaks. Lear iv. iv. 4 (Fol. 1) Crown'd .. with Har- 
dokes [Qg. hor-docks, /o/. 2 hardocks], Hemlocke, Nettles, 
Cuckoo flowres, Darnell, and all the idle weedes that grow. 

Ha‘rd-pan. U.S. [See Pan.] 

1. A firm subsoil of clayey, sandy, or gravelly 
detritus; also, hard unbroken ground. 

1828 Weesterk, av, among farmers, the hard stratum 
of earth that lies below the soil; calledthe hard pan. 1829 
H. Murray NV. A mer. 11. 11. i. 273 The farmer comes to what 
Mr. Spafford calls hard-pan, a stiff impenetrable surface on 
which no vegetable substance will grow. 1883 Century 
Mag. Nov. 113 ‘he New [World] is for the most part 
yet raw, undigested hard-pan. 1886 Marg. Lorne in Gd. 
Words 166 \arge quantities of loose rock and hardpan. 

2. fig. Lowest level or foundation; bottom ; 
‘bed-roek’. 

1852 W. B. Pixe in NV. Laiwthorue & Wife (1885) 1. 444 
Almost all the novel-writers 1 have read, although truthful 
to nature, go through only some of the strata; but you are 
the only one who breaks through the hard-pan, 1860 
Howmes £ésve LU’, viii, Mr. Silas Peckham had gonea little 
deeper than he meant, and come upon the‘ hard-pan’, as the 
well-diggers call it, of the Colonel’s character, 1872 B. 
Tacsot in Amer. Ann. Deaf July 135 Down in the very 
hard-pan of ignorance .. must the workman prepare a bed 
for this foundation. 1883 H.A. Beers in Century Alag. June 
285/2 But it [a book] didn’t appear to get down to hard-pan 
or to take a firm grip on life. 

Hards, hurds (haidz, hdidz), sd. f/. Now 
local. Forms: a. 1 heordan, 2-3 heorden, 4-5 
herdes, -is, 4-7 hurdes, 5-6 heerdis, hyrdes, 
-ys, -is, 6-7 hirds, 6- hurds. 8. 4-6 hardes, 
-is, -ys, 5- hards. [OE. Acordan fem. pl.: cf. 
early mod.Du. herde, heerde ‘fibra lini’? Kilian 
(not in Ilexham). Corresp. toOLG., OF ris. héde, 
NFris. Aédve, heed, MLG., MDu., Da. hede, LG. 
hede, heden, heen:—OTeut. type *hezdon-; cf.Goth. 
mizdé, OS. média, OF. meord. The form hards is 
north. and n. midl., herds or hurds s. mid). and 
west. These are in form plural, but are sometimes 
construed as sing. Cf. HARDEN sd, and a.] The 
eoarser parts of flax or hemp separated in haekling. 

a. ¢725 Corpus Gloss. 1908 Stuppa, heordan. c 1050 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 451/27 .Vaptarum, heordena. a 122§ 
Ancr. R. 418 Nexst fleshe ne schal mon werien no linene 
clod, bute 3if hit heo of herde and of greate heorden. ¢1350 
Leg. Rood (1871) 81 Hir clathes..bigan to brin Als herdes 
pat had bene right dry. 241366 Cuaucer Kom. Rose 1233 
A sukkenye, ‘Lhat not of hempe ne heerdis was. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin, xiii. (Yollem. MS.), Yf 
suche a stone is set aforne pe sonne, hurdes set perto beb 
tende and set on fyre. ¢1400 Laufranc's Cirurg. 35 A 
plumaciol .. maad of herdis [&. hurdes] or of towe. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 241/1 Hyrdys, or herdys of flax, or hempe, 
stuppa, 1530 Pauscr. 183 Vnes estoupes, a locke of towe or 
hurdes. 1g5§ EpEN Decades 193 1t [coco-nut] is inuolued 
and covered with many webbes much lyke vnto those 
hyrdes of towe whiche they vse in Andalusia. 1737 BrackeN 
Farriery Impr. (1756) 1. 292 Wounds. .dress'd with Hurds. 
1837 Wiittock, etc. Bk, Trades (1842) 238 Hold the strike 
of tlax stiff in your hand, and break it well upon the coarse 
hackle, saving the hurds to make harder cloth of, . 

B. 1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 612 Pik and ter als haf thai 
tane, And lynt and hardiss with brynstane. 14.. Vow. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 696/9 Hec stupa,a hardes. 1526 Piigr. POT. 
(W. de W. 1531) 48 Chyppes, hey, & hardes, whiche be 
maters apt to burne. 1656 W. Cotes Art of Simpling 64 
A Cokar tree, whose hairy stuff or hards which is next the 
outer bark doth make cordage and tackle for ships. 1795 
M. Mapan Persius 145 note, The coarse part of flax, tow, 
hards, oakum to calk ships with. 1818 ScorT Fam. Lett. 
16 Jan. (1894) II. 8 These Regalia .. were smuggled out by 
a clergyman’s wife under a quantity of hards of lint. @ 1825 
Foray Voc. F. Anglia, Hards, coarse flax. 


Hard-set, a. [f. Ser pa. pple.] ; 
1. Ina hard or difficult position; beset by difh- 


culty or trouble. Y ; 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) IV. 55 Pere Hanibal was 
harde sette [/#/festatus] foure dayes wip Galles. ©1475 
Rauf Coilzear 449, 1 sall hald that 1 haue hecht, bot I be 
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hard set. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) 1. 254 The 
poor Creature is very hard set to drive his Water from him. 
1890 Botpkewoop Col. Reformer \1891) 221, I have sent for 
some books.. Until they arrive, I shall be rather hard-set. 

2. Set so as to be hard or firm. 

1813 Sir R. Witson Diary Il, 448 More like Egypt's 
alluvium during the tnundation than hard-set soil. 1890 
wWVatvre 16 Oct. 602/1 Beds of rigid lava and hard-set ash. 

b. Ofeggs: That have been subject to incubation. 

1879 Jerrenies Wild Life in S. Co. 339 Some say it is the 

hardset eggs he [the snake] prefers. 
ce. Of the features, cte.: Rigidly set. 

1855 Tennyson Maud 1. iv. iv, 1..smile a hard-set snuile, 
like a stoic, 

3. Determined, obstinate. 

1818 Scort //rt. Widl. xiii, It’s a hard-set willyard beast 
thiso’ mine. 


Ha'rdshell, ha'rd-shell, @. and sé. _ 

A. aaj. 1. Having a hard shell: applicd to 
some crustaceans and molluscs, as crabs, claims, ctc. 

2. fg. Rigid aud uncompromising in rcligious 
orthodoxy. 

Hardshell Baptists (U.S.), a strict sect of Baptists, of 
extreme Calvinistic views. 

1857 Exriort Sf. se Ho. Representatives (Bartlett), A 
regular member of the Hardshell Baptist Church. 1864 
Spectator No. 1875. 643 ‘ Hardshell Churchmen’ is the 
title of an article in this number, and the epithet is applied 
to Lord Robert Cecil's party. 1890 Sfectator 8 Feb., Vhe 
tough and hard shell type to which Judaism owes such 
strength and permanence as it has ever possessed. 1893 
Daily Tel. 15 May 5/5 Likethe American Iardshell laptists 
they hold that there is nothing like religion. 

B. sb. 1. A creature with a hard shell ; a hard- 
shelled crab or clan, (U.S. 

2. =Tlardshell Baptist: sce A. 2. (U.S) 

1848 Jones Shetches Trav. 30(Fariner Vhe old hard-shell 
laid about him like death. 

3. U.S. Politics. A member of the more conser- 
vative of the two factions into which the Demo- 
cratic party in New York state was divided in 1852 
and following years. 

1853 -V. }°. 7 ribune 2 Apr. Bartlett), The difference be- 
tween a Hardshell and a Softshell is this: one favors the 
Execution of the Fugitive Slave Law and goes for a dis- 
tribution of the offices among the Nationals, while the other 
isa loud stickler for Union and Harmony. 1864 SAca in 
Daily Tel. 18 Nov., After Democrats and Republicans, 
Hunkers and Hardshells, Miscegenators and Copperheads, 
have been replaced by honester and abler politicians, 

So Ha'rd-shelled «., having a hard shell. 

1611 Corcr. s.v. Keffe, An hard-sheld nut. 

Hardship (haudfip).  [f. Harp a. +-snP.] 

+1. The quality of bcing hard to bear; hard- 
ness; rigour; severity; painful difficulty. Ods. 

a12z§ Ancr. R. 364 Uerdschipe of liue. 1676 Lavy Cna- 
WORTH In 12/4 Red. Hist, WSS. Comm. App. v. 35 Lady 
Latimer was delivered with inuch hardship on Wednesday, 
the child dead. 

2. A condition which presses unusually hard upon 
one who has to cndure it; hardness of fate or cir- 
cumstancc ; severe toil or suffering ; cxtreme want 
or privation. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 2686 What vnhappe & hardship hapnes 
the to! 1671 Mitton P. #. 1. 341 Men to much misery 
and hardship born. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 11. 667 
Inur’d to Hardship, and to homely Fare. 1775 Burke S/. 
Conc. Amer, Wks. II. r10 The*Durham act. .confines the 
hardship of want of representation to the case of subsidies. 
1847 Grote Hist. Greece . xivii. (1862) IV. 179 He had his 
share of the benefit as wellasofthe hardship. 1889 Ruskin 
Preterita III. i. 13 Resolute choice of a life of hardship. 

b. With @ and f/. An instance of this. 

a12zz5 Ancr. R. 6 Swuche odre heardschipes pet moni 
flechs mai polien. 1654 WuitLock Zootomia 33 The un- 
welcome hardships of Winter. 1722 De Foe Relig. Courtsh. 
1. i. (1840) 26 A hardship that never was put upon any one 
before. 1832 Hr. Maxtixeau Demerara ii. 14 The hard- 
ships inflicted on himself and his brother partners. 

+e. An infliction of severity or suffering; a 
piece of harsh treatment. Ods. 

17.. Swirt (J.), To recover the effects of their hardships 
upon us. 1780 Burke Corr, (1844) II. 369, I do not know 
that I have ever offered .. a hardship, or even an affront, 
to the religious prejudices of any person whatsoever. 

Hardshrew, obs. form of HarpisHREW. 

Hard-tack. [f. Harp a. + Tack sé. in fig. 
application: cf. hard fare.] Ship-biscuit ; hence, 
ordinary sea fare in general. 

1841 Lever C. O'Malley Ixxxviti. (Farmer), No more hard- 
tack .. no salt butter, but a genuine land breakfast. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Lxp. xxxvi. (1856) 326 Another set of 
fellows adhered pertinaciously to their salt junk and hard 
tack. 1869 J/ayne Reta’s Mag. June 513. 

Hard wp, adv. and adj. phr. 

l. adv. Naut. Said of the tiller when it is put as 
far as possible to windward, so as to turn the ship’s 
head away from the wind. (Usually as a command.) 

1612 Dexxer Jf tt be nol good Wks. 1873 I11. 293 Whoes 
at Helme? beare vp hard : and hard vp. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Bef. Mast xxxi,.117 ‘Ice on the lee bow!' ‘ Hard up the 
helm!’ 1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pock. Bk. x. (ed. 2) 354 
Hard up the helm, /a darre an vent. 

2. adj. Hard put to it; in difficulties; in want, 
esp. of money; indestitution. //ard uf for, sorely 
at a loss for. co/log. (of slang origin). 

1821 HacGart Lif 104 (Farmer) There I met in with two 
Edinburgh snibs, who were hard up. 1840 DE Quincey 
Style iv. Wks. 1860 XI. 322 As hard up for water as the 


90 


Mecca caravan, 1852 Dickens Bleaé Ho. xi, He was in 
want of copying work to do, and was..hard up! 1886 J. K. 
Jerome /dle Thoughts 2 You don’t feel nearly so hard up 
with elevenpence in your pocket as you do with a shilling. 
1889 Besant Adin a Garden Fair wu, ti, Every man in 
England who was hard up or had a hard-up friend. 

Iiencc Hard-u‘pness, Hard-u'p(p)ishness. 
slang aud collog. 

1870 Sata Lckens 45 The occasional ‘ harduppishness * of 
a young man striving to attain a position. 1876 HixpLey 
Adu. Cheap Jack (Farmer), There were frequent. .collapses 
from death or hard-upness. 1882 Yes 13 Mar. 11 Enough 
to account for the general ‘hard-uppishness ', as it has been 
called. 1888 M«Caxtny & Praepo Ladies’ Gallery II. i. 8 
My old familiar condition of hard-up-ness. 

Hardware (ha‘idjweor). [Sec WareE.] 

1. Small ware or goods of metal ; ironmongery. 

¢ 1§rg [implied in HakowakemAs]. 1723 Loon’. Gaz. No. 
6146/10 John Lowe .. Haberdasher aC Hfard-Ware. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772. 10 Locks, hinges, cast-iron 
and other branches of hardware. 1844 H. 11. Witso~ Sri. 
Inciia 1. 535 Pedlars..with a pack of scissors or other hard- 
ware at their backs. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as hardware dealer, factory, 
merchant, trade. 

1724 Swirt Drapier's Lett Wks. 1755 V. 11.14 Mr. Sood 
-- a hard-ware-dealer, procured a patent . to cvits 108,000/. 
in copper, 1848 Mixt /’o/. Eco. 1 iv. § 1. (1876) 35 Suppose 
. that the capitalist isa hardware manufacturer 1862 Tko- 
Lore Orley f. vi. 36 A..man in the hardware line. 

Hardwareman. Also 6 harder man. [f. 
prec.} A manufacturcr of or dealer in hardware. 

c1515 Cocke Lorel/s B. (Percy Soc.) 10 Harde waremen, 
mole sekers, and ratte takers. 1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. V41/, 
65 Then the French harder men opened their wares, and 
made the Taylers hal lyke to the paunde of a marte. 15977 
Hakrison /agland wt. ix. (1877) tt. 64 Grindstones i 
hardware inen. 1858 GreeNtr Gaantery 181 The persua- 
sive eloquence Cf the itinerant hardwareman. 


Hardwood, sé. 

1. The wood or timber of deciduous trees, as dis- 
tinguished from that of pines and firs ; in some loca- 
lities spec. that of oak and ash. Mostly a/tr7b., as 
in hardwood tree, forest, etc. Chiefly Sc. and U.S. 

1568 Airton-in-Lindsey Churchw. ace. in Nv-IV. Lin- 
coln. Gloss, William Chipman, iij lode of hardwodde. 
1813 Geo. Ronrrtson Agen, Surv. Aincard. 343 (Jam.) 
Jeciduous trees, or what is here called hard wood ; in dis- 
tinction froin the evergreens or firs, whose timber is com- 
paratively softer. a@1817 T. Dwicut 7rav. New Eng. 
(1821) II. 165 Hard-wood land; or land, producing oak and 
other kinds of wood, which are called hard, in opposition to 
pine, and other soft kinds, 1828 Craven Dial, Ilard- 
qwood-trces, Deciduous trees, in contradistinction to ever- 
greens and the fir tribe. 1864 LoweLt Foreside Trav. 146 
The rounded. .outline of hard-wood trees. 1880 Liér. Unie. 
Knowl. (N.Y.) X. 149 Forests of hardwood diversified by 
groves of sugar maple. 1897 Mary Kuinastey IV. Africa 
641 Do not start a plantation on soil that is not growing 
hard-wood forest. Vad, Will you have it of deal or hard- 
wood ? 

2. a. In Australia, applied to many kinds of 
timber resembling teak, esp, to Backhousta Ban- 
crofttt, used in building and fencing. b. A West 
Indian shruh, /xora ferrea. 

1888 Canpisu Whispering Voices 108 Sitting on a block 
of hardwood. .Is tbe grayhaired forest feller. 1890 BoLtpxe- 
woop J/ruer's Right ui. 24 A ham:ner-like piece of hard- 
wood above a plate of tin, 1891 Pal/ M/allG. 1) Jan. 2/1 
Hardwood can be found in any quantity from the Dutch 
boundary to the Louisiade group. 

Ha‘rd-wooded, a. a. Ifaving hard wood. b. 
Of hardwood as opposed to pine or fir ; deciduous. 

1868 Giexnxy Gard, Everyday Bk. 111 1 Hard-wooded 
plants want most attention. 1897 Mary Kincstev IV. 4 /rica 
91 This will become a forest of soft-wooded plants and palms; 
and finally of hard-wooded trees. 


Hardy (ha-idi), 2. Also 3-4 herdi, -y, (4 ardi). 
[a. F. Aard?, nom. sing. dardiz (11th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) = Pr. ardtt, It. ardito, pa. pple. of OF. 
hardir, Pr. ardir, It. ardtve to harden, make hard, 
bold, ctc.,a. W Ger. *hardjan, Goth. hardjan, OHG. 
hartjan to make hard, f. hard Harp a.] 

1. Bold, courageous, daring. a. Of persons, their 


manner, etc. 

a 1225 Lee. Kath. 1745 Porphire and Auguste wurden. .se 
swide wilcweme, and se hardi. ¢ 1275 Lay. 4181 Six hundred 
cnibtes of alle be kenneste and of pan hardieste. a@1300 
Cursor M. 15503 We er herdi (v.7™. hardi, hardy] men 
i-nou agains iudas vr fa. 13.. Guy Warw. (A. 1136 Gode 
knizt and ardi in fizt. ¢ 1380 Wrycuir Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 
343 Petre was..hardi in axing. ¢1420 Hvow. Arth. xvii, 
The hed of that hardy, Hesette on a stake. 1568 GraFron 
Chron. 1. 94 A good Knight and hardie of his handes. 
1687 Fremine Contn. Holinshed I. 1343/1 Philip duke 
of Burgognie, surnamed the hardie. 1625-6 Purcuas P1/- 
egrims I, 1043 No man is so bardy as to ride on horse-back 
byachurch. 1765 H. Wacrore O¢ranto i. 11798) 25 Art thou 
so hardy, as to dare my vengeance? 1827 HaLuam Const 
Hist, (1876) 1. iv. 185 In this treatise sueh a hardy spirit of 
innovation was displayed. .that [etc.]. 1885 J/anch. Exam. 
13 June 5/2 Noone..would be hardy enougb to take up the 
reins after he had thrown them down. 

b. Of actions, qualities, etc. 

a1225 Aucr. R. 243 Herdi bileaue bringed pene deouel 
a vlihte. ¢ 1340 Cursor J/. 7659 (Fairf.) pis batal was bardy 
I-nogh. 1585 T. WasnincTon tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. 20 note, 
A hardie enterprise of certaine knights. 1685 Evetyn Jez. 
(1857) II. 253 He.. has served the Court interest on all the 
hardiest occasions. 1783 Jonson Let. fo F. Fowke 19 Apr., 
Silenced by a hardy denial of facts. 1884 E. Recuus in Con- 
temp. Rev, May 633 A hardy stroke on the Stock Excbange. 


HARE. 


2. opprobriously. Prcsumptuously bold, atudacious; 
rashly bold, showing temerity. Cf. FootHarpy. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 56 pu, a wrecche sunful inon, ert so swude 
herdi to kesten kang cien upon j3unge wumuuen. a 1340 
Haspote /’salter ix. 42 Pat na man be hardy him to heghe 
abouen pe stabilnes of haly men. ¢ 1480 Jer/in 37 Thei 
sholde not be so hardy be-fore me to make yow no lesynge. 
1483 Cath. Ang/.izs/ Hardy .. temerarnus, gut sine con- 
silto agtt, ¢ 1489 Caxton Sounes of Aynin xxii. 474 YF 
Reynawd were soo hardy to doo ony harme vnto richarde 
of normandy, | sholde hange hym wyth myn owen handes. 
1699 Bestiary /’hal. 503 What shall we say now to sucha 
hardy Writer, as this is? 1890 Sat, Acv. 1 Feb. 1501 A 
warning to others not hencefurward to be so hardy. 

+ 3. Strong, enduring, tough. Obs. 

1381 CHaccer Parl, Loules 176 The byldere uk & ek the 
hardy [z.. harde] assk, ; ; 

4. Capable of enduring fatigue, hardship, rigour 
of the weather, etc. ; physically robust, vigorous. 

1548 Hart Chron., Llen 1,150 A tall and a hardye per- 
sonage. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa it. 32 How strong 
and hardie I was, and how I could endure the cold and 
tempestuous season, 1667 Mitton /”. Z. 1v. 920 [Art] Thou 
then they Less hardie to endure? 1774 Gotpsm. Nat, Hist, 
(1776) V. 183 When once grown up, turkies are very hardy 
birds, 1783 /o/tte Trav. 105 Northward of the bay, even 
the hardy pine is seen no longer. 1853 J. H. Newman (sé. 
S4. (1873) IL. 1. it. 93 The hardy mountaineers of the 
Caucasus. , : 

b. /fort. Able to grow in the open air through- 
out the year. //aly hardy, able to do this except 
in winter, when shelter is required. //ardy annual, 
an annual plant that may be sown in the open 
ground, or that ripens its sced and sows itself year 
after year. Also fig., a subject that comes up ycar 
after year in Parliament, or in the newspapers. 

1852 Half-hardy (see IIARDEN 7. 7). 1870 Lowett Study 
Wind., Chaucer (1886) 216 It may well be doubted whether 
Roman literature, always a half-hardy exotic, could ripen 
the seeds of living reproduction. 1871 5. linurkp Amateurs 
Flower Gard. 168 Many of the hardy annuals are weedy and 
short-lived. 1892 Pad] MallG. 16 Aug. 4/2 (Farmer) Readers 

.are once more filling the columns of that jonrnal with ‘1s 
Marriage a Failure ?* ‘The hardy annual is called ‘ I-nglish 
Wives * this time. 

e. Of actions, qualities, etc. 

1601 Cuester Love's Mart., A. Arthur \iti, The Saxons 
men of hardie strength. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 124 The 
Laplanders Jead a miserable and hardy kind of life. 1845 
Forp /fand-bk. Spain 1.53 Vhe horses of Navarre .. are 
still esteeined for their hardy strength. ; 

5. Comb., as hardy-limbed, -mannered, -wisted, etc. 

1598 Syivester Dy» Bartas u. ii. u. Babylon 650 Ronsard 
- hardy witted, handleth happily All sorts of subject, stile, 
and Poesie. 1825 Moor Jem. (1853) IV. 339 Whe sexton, 
a shrewd, hardy-mannered fellow, 

Hardy, sé. [prob. f. Harp, or Harpy a.) The 
vertical bar or blade of hard iron with a sharp edge, 
on which nailmakers cut or strikc off the shaped nail 
from the iron rod; also, a movable piece, called 
also ‘ fuller’, fitting into a socket in an anvil, used 
for similar purposes by blacksmiths. 

1870 Gd, lords Apr. 247 My bore and hardy must be 
done, Or I cannot make good nails. 1875 Kxeicut Pret. 
Mech., Hardy... chisel or fuller having a square shank for 
insertion into a square hole in an anvil called ahardy-hole, 
1894 dimer. Ann. Deaf June 150 [Blacksmitb’s tools] a 
poker, a rake, a shovel, a sprinkler, a hardy. 

+ Hardy, v. Obs. [f. Harpy a.] 

1. trans. ‘To make hardy or bold; to cncourage. 

a12z2z5 Leg. Auth. 2163 Wardi min heorte. 1297 R. Gtovuc. 
(1724) 218 Lucye, to bee men, prykede her and ber, 
¢ 1350 tll. Palerne 1156 Forto hardien pe hertes of here 
heizgh burnes. c1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. \xxi. (1869) 41 
Al gates j hardied me and went wel nyh to hire. 

2. inir. Yo become bold. norce-use. 

1823 Lame Elta Ser. uu. O/d Margate Hoy, Still hardying 
more and more in his triumphs over our simplicity. 

+ Hardydardy. (és. [A rceduplicated exten- 
sion of Harpy: cf. handy-dandy.] a. Rash or 
foolish daring. b. A daring fellow, dare-devil. 

a1§29 Sketron Sf. Parrot 450 So myche hardy dardy 
and so lytell munlynes. 1593 RK. Harvey Philad. 80 A 
very hardydardy in deede as euer liued. 

Hardyshrew, obs. form of HaRDISHREW. 

Hare (héo1,, sb. Forms: 1-2 hara, 2- hare, 
(4-5 haar e, hayre, 5 are, 6-7 Sc. hair’e). [A 
Com. Tent. sb.: OE. hara,=OF ris. hase (WFris. 
haeze, MDu, haese, hx, Du. haas), OHG. haso 
.MHG., MLG., mod.Ger. hase}, ON. here, heri 
Sw., Da. hare) :—OTeut. *hason-, *hazon-, cognate 
with OPruss. saszvs (for szastns hare. Ct, also 
Skr. gaca ?for gasa, hare. Kclationship to the 
OE. adj. hasu, heasu ‘ grey, ash-coloured ‘ is doubt- 
ful. The OE. and Norse words show rhotacism, 
the latter with resulting umlant.] 

1. A rodent quadruped of the genus Lefus, 
having long ears and hind legs, a short tail, and 
a divided upper lip. 

The common hare of Great Britain and Europe (L. ¢i71- 
dus), isa timid, watchful, and very swift animal. * Its eyes 
are so situated, tbat the animal can see nearly all around it’ 
(Carpenter); hence, prob.. the popular saying that it sleeps 
with its eyes open (Topsell): cf. hare-cyed, hare's eye, hare- 
sleep, in 6. A less common species or subspecies is the 
Alpine or varying hare (Z. var/adilis). In North America 
there are several species or subspecies, of which ZL. dA uveri- 
cazus comes closest to the common European hare. 

ajoo Epinal Gloss. 608 Lepus, leporis, hara [Erf. Gloss. 
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heral. 1154 O. E. Chron. an, 1086 (Earle) 222 He settebe | Please, sir, we’ve been out Big-side Hare-and-Hounds, and | 


pam haran pet hi mosten freo faran. a 1250 Orel & Night. 


383 Ich mai iseon so wel so on hare. ¢1330 R. Brunxe | 


Chron. (1810) 210 About pei gan him chace, and hunted him 
als hayre. 1382 Wyezir Lev, xi. 6 An haar (1388 hare] for- 
sothe {is vnclene], for and he chewith kude. 1436 Pod. 
Poems (Rolls) 11. 186 Skynnes of otere, squerel, aud Irysh 
are. 1486 B&, St. Aléans F yj, A Trippe of haaris. 1597 
Montcomerie Cherrie § Slae 15, I saw the hurcheoun and 
the hair, Quha fed amangis the flowrts fair. 1678 MarveELt 
Growth Popery 23 As much out of order, as if .. an Hare 
had crossed his way. 1684 R. H. School Recreat, 8 The 
Hare the first Year a Leveret, 2 a Hare, 3a great Hare. 
1820 Keats £ve of St. Agnes i, The hare limp'd trembling 
through the frozen grass. 1847 CarPeNTER Zool. § 236 The 
Alpine or varying Hare (so nained from its usual residence, 
and fiom the changes of colour which it undergoes), inhabits 
the northern parts of Scotland, the mountainous parts of 
Ireland, and has been occasionally seen in the mountains 
of Cumberland. 1884 St. Fames’ Gaz. 7 Aug. 4/2 The 
white hare has risen in value during the last two seasons. 
b. The male or buck hare is sometimes called 
Jack hare. Wuring March (the breeding season) 
hares are wilder than at other times; hence the 
proverbial saying s/s mad as a March hare. 

1529 More Supp. Soulys Wks. 299/2 As mad not as a march 
hare, but as a madde dogge. «1631 Drayton .Vym- 
phidia, Oberon .. grew as mad as any hare, When he had 
sought each place with care, And found his queen was 
missing. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece u. i. 300 The Males are 
usually call'd Yack Hares. 1783 Cowrer Efit. on Hare 8 
Old Tiny..Who, nursed with tender care,..Was still a wild 
Jack hare. 18:12 H. & J. Swuitn Rey. Addr. w. viii, For 
what is Hamlet, but a hare in March? 1865 L. Carrot 
Alice's Adz, Wonderland vi, (1886) 90 ‘In that direction .. 
lives a Hatter: and in that direction.. lives a March Hare 
. they’re both mad.’ 

2. Phrases and Proverbs. Zo hold ‘or run) with 
the hare and run or hunt) with the hounds ; lo 
run with hare and hounds: to try to keep in with 
both sides; to play a double part. First catch 
your hare (i.e. as the first step to cooking him): 
a direction jestingly ascribed to Mrs. Glasse’s 
Cookery Book, but of much more recent origin. 

t Zo hunt for or catch a hare with a tabor; + to take 
hares with foxes, t toseek aharein ahen's nest, also to set 
the tortoise to catch the hare: to seek to do something 
almost impossible. ¢ 70 kiss the hare's foot: to be late. 
t To have tivo hares afoot or to run after two hares: to 
undertake too many things. Toget the hare’s foot to lick: 
to obtain very little. Zo sake a hare of: to make ridi- 
culous. t Yo set the hare's head (foot, hare-pie) against 
the goose-giblet ; to let one thing serve asa set-off to another, 
Here or there the hare went or goes away ; here or there the 
matter ended. Also, expressious referring to Esop's Fable of 
the Race between the Hare and the Tortoise. 

1399 Lanct. Rick. Redeles 1. 58 Men my3tten as well 
haue huntyd an hare with a tabre As aske ony mendis ffor 
at bei mysdede. ¢1440 Jacob's Well (FE. E. T. S.) 263 
ou hast a crokyd tunge heldyng wyth hownd and wyth 

are. 1539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1352) 36 As I say in 
our Englyshe prouerbe: Set the hares head against the 
gose gyblet, (bee also 1546 J. Hevwoop Prot. (1867) 52; 
1607 Dekker IVestw. f/oe v. iv, Dram. Wks. 1873, and 


note.) 1546 J. Hevwoon Prov. (1867) 17 And yet shall 
we catche a hare with a taber, As soone as catche ought 
ofthem. 1562 /éid. 137 Molde with the hare and run with 


the hounde, run thare As wiglit as the hounde, and as wee 
as the hare. 1577 Staxyuurst Descr. frel. in Holinshed 
(1807-8) VI. 52 But in deed it is hard to take hares with 
foxes. 1595 SHAKS. Fohu u. i. 127 You are the Hare of 
whom the Prouerb goes Whose valour plucks dead Lyons 
by the beard. 1599 Porter Angry Il’om. Abingd, (Percy 
Soc.) 103 Hee is gone to seek a hayre in a hennes nest .. 
which is as sildome seene as a blacke swan. 1600 Hottann 
Livy xxxv. xlv.91r4 And here weut the hare away. 1613-16 
W. Browne 4ct. Past. u. ii, We had need Make haste 
away, unlesse we meane to speed With those that kisse the 
Hares foot. 1633 Rowrey Alatch Midn. v. in Hazl. 
Dodsley X\II. 88 As 1 have been bawd to the flesh, you 
have heen bawd to your money ; so set the hare-pie against 
the goose-giblets. 1658-9 Burton Diary 9 Mar. (1828) IV. 
108 Keep to your debate. You have two hares a-foot. You 
will lose both. a@ 1683 Sipney Disc. Govt. u. xxiii. (1704) 
x51 Au ill Hare is said to make a good Dog. 1690 /ur1- 
Coat of Timesiv. in Roxb, Ball, (1883) 1V. 515, I can hold 
with the Hare, and run with the Hound: Which no hody 
can deny, 1798 Marruus Popud, (1817) 111. 113 It would 
appear to be setting tlie tortoise to catch the hare. 1818 
Scort Let. to Croker 5 Feb. in Lockhart, Vhe poor clergy- 
man [got] nothing whatever, or, as we say, the hare’s foot to 
lick. 1855 THackeray Kose § Ring xiv, ‘ A soldier, Prince, 
must needs obey his orders: mine are .. to seize wherever 
1 should light upon him—'’ ‘ First catch your hare!..’ ex- 
claimed his Royal Highness. 1858 7Zses 25 Aug. 6/2 Bitter 
experience has taught us not to cook our hare before we 
have caughtit. 1896 Daily News 20 July 8/2 The familiar 
words, ‘ First catch your hare’, were never to be found in 
Mrs. Glasse’s famous volume. What she really said was, 
‘Take your hare when it is cased’. 

3. a. fig. Applied to a person, in various allu- 
sive senses, 

e1325 Poem Times Edw. 11, 232 in Pol. Poems (Camden) 
334 Nu ben theih liouns in halle, and hares in the feld. 
1650 R. Staryitton Strada's Low C. Warres vi.7 At the 
very first charge..this hare in a Helinet fled out of the 
Field. 1929 Swirt Libel on Dr. Delany, etc. 53 Thus 
Gay, the hare with many friends, Twice seven long years 
the Court attends, 1 Tennyson Al ylmer’s F. 490 The.. 
distant blaze of those dull banquets made The nightly 
wirer of their innocent hare Falter before he took it. 

_ b. He who lays the ‘scent’ (usually paper torn 
into fragments) which the ‘hounds’ follow in the 


sport hare and hounds, also called ‘ paper-chase’. 
a 1845 Hoop 7o Afr. Afalthus i, You’re quite enough to 
play at hare and hounds. 1857 Hucues Yom Brown 1. vii, 
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Tost our way. 1883 W. H. Riveine in Harfer's Mag. July 
178/2 A flushed little ‘hare’ bounds past us, distributing 
the paper ‘scent’ in his course, and followed a quarter of an 
hour afterward by the panting and baffled ‘ hounds’. 

4. One of the southern constellations, Zeus. 

1551 Recorve Cast. Knowd. (1556) 268 Vnder the feete of 
Onion, is there a constellation of 12 starres, named the 
Hare. a 1701 CREECH Afanilius v. ix.61 The Hare appears, 
whose active Rays supply A nimble force. 1839 Penny Cyct. 
XII. 444/2 Lepus (the Hare), one of the old constellations, 
said by Hyginus to be in the act of running from Orion’s dog. 

=SEA-HARE, a2 molluscous animal, Aplysia 
deptlans. 

1591 SytvesteR Du Sartas 1. v. 89 Foot-less, and finn- 
less (as the baneful Hare, And heat-full Oyster), 1601 
Hotranp Pliny I]. 71 It represseth the poison of the 
venomous fish called the sea-Hare, 1847 CARPENTER Zool. 
$917 The Alysia, commonly termed Sea-Hare..from the 
peculiar form of the superior pair of tentacula, which are 
flattened and hollowed like the ears of a quadruped. 

6. attrib. and Comb, a. attrib., as hare-back, 
-calcher, -chase, -drive, flesh, -hunter, -park, -pie, 
-skin, -sleep, -soup. b. objective or obj. gen., as 
hare-hunting, -shooting sbs. and adjs. ¢. simila- 
tive, as hare-like, -mad adjs.; hare-eyed a., having 
eycs that look all round, or that are never closed : 
see scnse I, hote; hare-hearted a., timid; + hare- 
hound, a dog for hunting hares ; hare-kangaroo, 
a small kangaroo of the genus Lagorchesles, so 
called from its resemblance to a hare in size and 
colour; hare’s eye = lagophthalmia: see quot. ; 
+ hare-shaw = HaReE-Lip; hare-sighted a., short- 
sighted ; thare-sleep, a very light sleep; +hare’s- 
tooth ‘see quot.). Also HARE-BRAIN, -FOOT, etc. 

3583 StuBBES Anat. Adus. 1. (1882) 36 Some leather. . wil 
straight-way become browneas a *hare backe. 1752 Sir J. 
Hit Hist, Anint. 356 (Jod.) The vulture leporarius, or 
“hare-catcher 1884 SreEpy Sfort xiii. 216 A large bag of 
Ptarmigan is not usually obtained in connection with a 
*hare-drive, 1611 Tartton Fests (1844) 12 To which he 
said little, but, with a squint eye, as custome had made him 
“hare eyed, hee looked for a jest to make them merry. 
1612 CHarman Death Pr. Henry D, Franiick Distemper & 
Hare-eyd vnrest. 1614 Row tanps Fooles Bolt 33 Two 
right *Hare-harted coward Fooles. 1679 T. Blount Auc. 
Jenures 42 With. .two* Harehounds, or Greyhounds. @ 1744 
Pore Let, AL. & T. Blount (T), I..then ride out a hunting 
. How can a.,*hare-hunter hope for a minute’s memory? 
1735 SOMERVILLE Chase u. Argt., Description of the * Hare- 
hunting in all its Parts, 1864 Sir S Nortucote Lect. 
& ss. iii, (1887) A hare-hunting farmer. a 1592 H. 
Smitn Wks, (1867) 11. 483 The *hare-like coward runs his 
ways. 1620 Minvieton Chaste Maid wu. ii, Here’s a day 
of toil well pass’d over, Able to make a citizen *hare- 
mad. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 100 The largest 
*Hare-Parks that ever I heard of, aud the best furnished 
-.are in Ireland. 1633 *Hare-pie [see 2]. 1664-5 Pepys 
Diary 23 Jan., Dined upon a hare pye. 1870 Ouipa 
Meld in Bondage 21 Audit and hare-pie had not inuch 
temptation for us that inorning. 1727-51 CHamBers Cyci. 
sv. Lye, “Hare's Eye, Oculus Leporinus..a disease arising 
from a contraction of the upper eye-lid..so that the patient Is 
obhged to sleep with the eye half-open. 1597 Lowe Chirurg, 
(1634) 185 The *Hare-shaw is_a defectuositie of nature 
which happeneth .. in the Lip, Eare or Nose .. sometimes 
found cloven or they conie in the world. 1627-77 FELTHAM 
Resolves 1. xxv. 45 Vis indiscretion that is *Hare-sighted. 
ie De For Crusoe 1. xiv, A cap, which I had made of a 
*hare-skin, 1832 Cartvre Remin. 1. 36 Hare-skins would 
accumulate into the purchase money of a coat. @1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, */lare-sleep, with Eies a’most 
open. 1804 Scott Let. to Ellis 21 Aug. in Lockhart, 
*Hare soup may be forthconiing in due season. 1607 Tor- 
seit Fours. Beasts (1658) 208 Whatsoever Beast be born 
in your flock, having that mark upon them, which is 
commonly called *Hares-tooth, never suffer them to suck 
their dam. 

7. In names of plants: as + hare’s-ballocks, 
popular name for species of Orchis; hare’s-bane, 
Aconilum Lagoctonum ; hare’s-beard, the Great 
Mullein; +hare-bottle, Knapweed ; hare’s cole- 
wort, house, lettuce, palace, thistle (also /ave- 
thistle), names fortheSow-thistle, Sonchusoleraceus ; 
hare’s-eye, the Red Campion, Lychnis diurna ; 
hare’s-meat, Wood-sorrel; hare-nut (d7a/.), the 
Earth- or Pig-nut; hare-parsley, Wild Chervil, 
Anthriscussylvestris; hare’s-tail( grass), a species 
of grass, Lagurus ovatus; hare’s-tail rush, Sin- 
gle-headed Cotton-grass, Eriophorum vaginatum, 


Also HARE-BELL, etc. 

1562 Turner //erbal uu. 128b, Whyt Satyrion .. or in 
other more vninanerly speche, “hares ballockes. 1597 
GERARDE Heréal iu. cclvi. § 2. 630 Mullein is called .. of 
some *Hares bearde. 1620 MarkHam Farew. Husb. u. 
Vili, (1668) 40 The weeds which are most incident there- 
unto, are I'witch .. besides Thistles, *Harebottles. 1597 
Gerarne Heréal u. xxxi. § 8. 232 Sowthistle is called.. 
of some Brassica leporina, or *Hares Colewoort. — /did. 
App.,*HareseieisLychuis syluestris. 1607 Vorsect Four. 
Beasts (1656) 209 An herb called Lactuca Leporina..that 
is, Hares-lettice, *Hares-house, Hares palace. [c 1000 
Sax. Leechd. 1. 226 Se hara..mid pysse wyrte hyne 
sylfne gelacnad, for py heo ys lactuca leporina zenem- 
ned.] 1597 Gerarve Herbal u. xxxi. § 2. 229 The stalk 
of “hares lettuce or smooth Sowthistle, is oftentimes a 
cubite high, 1703 THorespy Let. fo RayiE. D.S.), *Hare- 
nut, {an) earthnut. ¢1516 Grete Herball cccli. T v2 
Palacium leports, *hares palays, is an herbe lyke Spurge, 
but it hath longer and ryper leues .. It is called hares 
palays. For yf the hare come vnder it, he is sure that no 
beest cantouche hym, 1874 Voung Fancicr's Guide 4 July 


HARE-BRAIN, 


(Britten & H.', There is a plant known as *hare parsley, of 
which rabbits are extremely fond. 1879 Brittex & Hottaxy 
Plant.n., Hare Parsiey, in Aubrey’s Wilts.. This [A nthris- 
cus sylvestris] is no doubt the plant intended. 1806 J. 
Gatpixe Brit. Bot. § 41.10 Lacurns ovatus, *hare's-tail- 
grass. 1597 Gersrpe //erbai 232 Apuleius calletb it 
{Sowthistle] Lactuca Lepforina, or *Hares Thistle. 

+Hare,v. O¢s. Also 7-Shair. [Origin not 
clear: insense I app. allied to Harry v.; sense 2 
may have some association with ELars s4.] 

1. trans. To harry; to worry; to harass, 

1523 Lp. Berners Foss. I, ccxv. 271 The other parte of 
the same company. .sayd, howe they wolde se the pope and 
cardynalles .. or els to hare and to pyll the countre. [(/é¢. 
272 So thus they haryed the pope, the cardynals, and the 
marchauntes about Auygnon.] 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. iV 
(1809) 330 The Princes of Burgoyne had not been so plucked 
hared & spoyled of her faire townes & Castles as she was. 
1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 110 Let the Hounds 
kill the Fox themselves, and worry and hare him as much 
as they please. 

2. To frighten, to scare. 

1659 B. Harris Parival’s [ron Age 153 Who. .sostaggered 
and hared him, that he could not make one word of answer. 
1687 R. L’'Estrance Answ. Diss. 47 Yo Hair Them out of 
their Wits with Croking. 1692 Locke Edxc. § 67 To 
hare and rate them thus at every turn, is not to teach them. 
121 Strvre Eccl, Men, II. xiii. 122 Being but simple 
before, he was now haired out of his wits indeed. 1732 
Gay Distress'd Wife u. Wks. (1772) 285 Your ladyship 
hares one so. 1750 CuesTerr, Leff. (1792) III. ccxli. 106 
Little minds are in a hurry..they run, they hare, they 
puzzle, confound, and perplex themselves. 

Hence Hared, Haring f//. adjs. 

@ 1618 Sytvester Fob Triumph. 1. 128 While Hee yet 
spake, there came Another in, Hared and hot. a1700B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Hared, Hurried. 1753 T. Amory ¥. 
Buncle (1825) 1. 23 The multitude are thereby..rendered a 
hairing, staring, wrathful rabble. 

Hare, obs¢f. Haar, Harr, Hatrre, Hoar. 

Hare, ots. form of are (see Be), Exe. 

Hare, obs. form of Air adv., before. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Laurentius 763 Rycht as be feynd 
sad hyme hare. 

Harebell, hare-bell (hé1bel). Also 7-8 
hare’s-bell, 9 hairbell. [f. Hare sé. + BELL: 
perh. as growing in places frequented by hares.]} 

1. Thewildhyacinth, Sc¢/la nudans : = BLUE-BELL 2, 

1387-8 Compotus of Mary C’tess of Derby 2 P* armilaus 
doniine et capucio broid’ cum harebells. 14.. Vos. in 
Wr.-Wilcker 713/9 Hec bursa pastoris, harebelle. 1597 
Gerarve /Heréal gg The blew Harebels or English Jacint is 
very cominon throughout all England. x611 SHaks. Cymb. 
iv. li. 222 The azur'd Hare-bell, like thy Veines. 1613-16 
W Browne Sret. Past. u.iii, The Hare-bell. .for her stain- 
less azure blue, Claims to be worn of none hut those are true, 
1620 PARKINSON Paradis# u. xi. 122 Our English lacinth or 
Hares-bels is so common euery where, that it scarce needeth 
any description. 1786 tr. Bechford's Vathek (1868) 13 The 
ground was strewed with violets, hare-bells, and pansies. 
1802 Trans. Soc. Arts XX. 203 The root of the Hyacinthus 
non scriptus, the plant commonly called Blue-Bells, or Hare- 
Bells. 1879 Britten & Hotranxp Plawt-n. 

2. The Round-leaved Bell-Hlower, Campanula 
rotundifolia ; = BLUE-BELL 1. 

(This application appears to have arisen in Scotland, where 
the Campanula is much more abundant than the wild 
hyacinth. Sometimes, with reference to the slender stalk, 
altered to Aairéel/, which Lindley tried to establish in this 
sense, leaving /arebell to its original use in sense t. 
Originally, in English use, *Blue-Bell’ was Campanula, 
*Hare-bell ‘ was Sc///a, ‘ Hair-bell’ non-existent.) 

1765 MickLe S?x Martyn 1. (R.), On Desmond’s moulder- 
ing turrets slowly shake The trembling rie-grass, and the 
hare-bell blue. 1790 Burns Elegy Henderson v, Mourn 
little harebells, o’er the lee. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xvii, 
K’en the slight hare-bell raised its head, Elastic from her 
airy tread. 1810 Soutuey Aehama vit. vii, Gently as the 
dews of night that gem And do not bend the hare-bell’s 
slenderest stem. 1866 7Jyeas. Bot. 208 2 Campanula 
rotundifolia, Hare-bell, or. . Hair-bell, the Blue-bell of Scot- 
land. @1882 Wuiitier Zo — 5 Poet. Wks, 162 Banks in- 
clined, With trembling harebells hung. 


Ha‘re-brain. Also hair-. [f. Hare sd. + 
Brain, The spelling Aazr-byain, suggesting an- 


other origin for the compound, is later, though 
occasional before 1600. ] 

+1. One who has a brain like a hare’s, orno more 
brain than a hare; a giddy or reckless person. Ods. 

1550 BALE Afol. 29 Thys rashe kynde of vowyng. .he may 
wele bequethe to his madmen, hys harebraynes. @ 1§53 
Upat Royster D. 1. iv. (Arb.) 27 Ah foolish harebraine, 
This is not she. 1621 Burton Amat. Med. 1. ii. wi. IN. (1651) 
105 What a company of hare-brains have done in their rage. 
a 1670 Hacxet Adp. Williams u. 137 (D.) Uhe hare-brains 
among us are engaged with thein. ae 

Comb. 1542 Upatt Erasm. Apoph. 237 Vndiscretely 
or liarebrainhike, he would nedes .. bee reputed .. for an 
Academique. } 

2. attrib. or adj. = WARE-BRAINED. 

1566 T. Starceton Ret. Untr. Fewel iv. 109 The most 
outragious and harebrayne stomaches of the Donatistes. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 79 For love is mea- 
sured..not by a haire-braine furie, but by a discreete and 
moderate ascention. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded. 
4] {ij b, Newfangled, youngheaded, harebrayne boyes. 1660 
J. Suarp in Lauderd. Papers (Camden) 1. $7 Vere the 
game .. to be reacted, ther would be few of those hairbrain 
men..now found. 1882 STEVENSON New Arab, aVés. (1884) 
6 They also handed on to me a hare-brain humour. 1886 
American XII. 309 Hairbrain schemes of econoinic policy. 

Hence + Ha'rebrainness. Ods. F 

1598 R. Haypockr tr. Lomazzo’s Tr. Ui. 72 Hare-brain- 
nesse hath ridiculous, furious, and phantasticall motions. 


HARE-BRAINED. 


Ha‘re-brained, cz. Also hair-. [parasynth. 
f. hare brain +-Ep%, For the form hair-, see prec.] 
Hlaving or showing no more ‘ brains’ or sense than 
a hare; heedless, reckless; rash, wild, mad. Of 
persons, their actions, etc. 

1548 Hatt Chron., /fen. V,216b, My desire is that none 
of you be so unadvised or harehrained as to be the occasion 
that [ete,]. 158x Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. ur. (1586) 148 
If his sonne be haughtie, or haire brained, he termeth him 
courageous, 1615 J. StepHEns Satyr. Fss. 100 Whilst they, 
out of a hare-brained lunacie desire battaile. 1643 PRYNNE 
Sov. Power Parl. 1. (ed. 2) 42 The hair-brain'd advise of 
his young Cavalieres, 1738 Swirt Polite Convers. 144 Perhaps 
it will make me hare-brain’d. 1818 Hazutt £mg. Joets vii. 
(1870) 172 Vhe excesses of mad, hairbrained, roaring mirth. 
1862 Mrs. H. Woop .Wyrs. //adlid, us, xxii, Keeping hare- 
brained follies at arm’s-length. 

Ilence Ha‘re-brainedly a/v.; Ha're-brained- 
ness. 

a31577 Gascoicne Fruite of Feticrs(R.), Fansie..farewell, 
whose badge. .in my hat full harebrayndly, thy flowers did 
I weare. 1656 BLoust Glossogr., Cercbrosity, brainsickness, 
hairbrainedness. 1659 D. Prit /mpr. Sea Ep. Ded. Cij, 
Profane, and giddy hairbraineduess. 

Hare-bur. [cf. !Eanpock.] Burdock. 

1866 Zreas. Bot., Hareburr, Arctium Lappa. [1879 
Brittesx & Hottann Plant-n., //orebvrr .. perhaps a nils- 
print for Uurrburr.} 

+ Harre-cop. Obs. 
? =IFARE-BRAIN 5d. 

1567 Damon 4 Pithias in Hazl. Dodsley 1V.75 A merry 
harecop ‘tis, and a pleasant companion. 

Ha‘re-finder. A man whose business is to find 
or espy a hare in form. 

1599 Suaks. Buch Ado 1. i. 186 Or doe you play the 
flewting jacke, to tell vs Cupid is a good Hare-finder? 
1611 Markuam Conntr. Content. 1. vii. (1668) 43 Phe Hare- 
finder should give the Hare three sohows before he put her 
fromher Lear. 1676 Suapwe et Jirtuoso ut. Wks. 1720 F. 3645 
Clarinda, You stare about hke a Hlare-finder; what's the 
matter? Lougwvil. Faith, madam, } expected to have met 
your Sister here. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Isd/fage Ser. 1. (186 ,) 
185 Rat-catcher, hare-tinder, and broom-maker. 

Harefoot, hare-foot. ? Ods. 

1, The foot ofa harc, ora foot resembling a hare’s; 
Spee. a long narrow foot found in some dogs. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) FE. 118 (D.) Better a hare- 
foot than none at all; that is, than not to be able to walk. 

2. A nickname for a swi't-footed person. 

3410 Chron. Eng. 899 in Ritson Metr. Rom. (1802) HH, 
ifarald, Godwyne sone He was cleped Harcfot, for he was 
urnare god. 14.. Brouton Chron. in Twysden fist. Angel. 
Script. decent (1652) 932 Propter levitatem pedum & cursus 
Haraldus Harefot conimuniter extitit appellatus. a@ 149% 
Rous Hist. Reg. Angl. 105 Haroldus Harfote quasi levis 
in cursu ut lepus aliquis. 

3. A plant; =I]Are’s-Foor 1. 

3265 I 'oc. Plant-v. in Wr.-Wiilcker 555/6 .dueucia, hare- 
fot. a1387 Synon. Barthol. 24 Harefote, avancia. 1§70 
Levins d/anif. 178/29 tlarefoote, herb, lagopus. 

4, Name given to the ptarmigan and other specics 
of Zagopus, from the densely feathered feet. 

[1706 Pritsirs, //arcsfoot .. also a kind of Bird.] 1755 
Jounson, (/arcfoot. 1. A bird. Ainsworth. 

Hareld (he réld\. Also herald, harold. [ad. 
mod.L, ffarelda Stephens 1824), arbitrary altera- 
tion of earlier /favelda, from vel. name Aavelle.] 
A species of sea-duck. Harelda glactalts. 

1841 Secpy in Proc. Berwu. Na’. Club }. No. 9. 26 
Harelda glacialis, Loug-tailed Ulareld. 1863 Kinusiev 
Water Bab, vii. (1889) 258 Harlequins and eiders, harolds 
and garganeys. 

Hare-lip (hé»sli-p). Also § hair-. [f. Hanr 
sh. + Lip.] 

1. Fissure of the upper lip, caused by the arrest of 
development in the upper lip or jaw; so called 
from the resemblance to the cleft lip of a hare. 

1567 Harman Caveat 82 Wylliam Coper with the Harelyp. 
1590 SHAKS. .Wicds. N. v. i. 418 Neuer mole, harelip, nor 
scarre. 1634 T. Jounsox Parey’s Chirurg. 1. ii, (1678) 2 
Vhe Chirurgeon .. cicatriceth cloven lips, commonly called 
Hare-Hip$ 1785 R. Cumpertanp in Odserver No. 98 P 11 
[He] had a remarkable hair-lip, which exposed to view a 
broken row of discoloured teeth. 1855 HoLtpEN //x1. 
Osteol, (1878) 98 In cases of double hare-lip, where the 
fissure is not confined to skin, the pre-maxillary bones on 
each side fail to unite with the rest of the upper jaw. 

2. Hare-lip sucker, a fish, Quasstlabia lacera, of 
the Ohio river and its tributaries, remarkable for 
the conformation of the mouth. 

Hence Hare-lipped (-lipt) a., having the upper 
lip cleft like the hare, 

1607 Toprsecy Fowr-f. Beasts (1658) 208 If the childe prove 
not Hare-lipt. 1775 Apair Amer, Jnd. 277, 1 spoke..to a 
hair-lipped warrior among them. 1854 Bapuam //adicnt, 114 
The hideous, hare-lipped uranoscopus. the singular position 
of whose eyes attracted early the attention of naturalists. 

Harelot, obs. form of Hartor. 

Harem, haram (héerém). Also 7 haramm, 
8 harram (harm); g hareem, harim (har?"m). 


[a. Arab, oa haram, and oe harim lit. (that 


which is) prohibited or unlawful, that which a man 
defends and fights for, as his family, a sacred place, 
sanctuary, enclosure; the women’s part of the 
house ; wives, women; from 4 > harama to pro- 


The two Arabic 


[? f. Tare sd. + Cop head. ] 


hibit, forbid, make unlawful. 


j 
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words are practically synonymous, ¢5f. in countries | 


where Arabic is not the vernacular. From the first 
come the earlicr Eng. haram and harem; from the 
second the later Aarim, harcem ; see also sense 3.] 

1. The part of a Mohammedan dvwelling-house 
appropriated to the women, constructed so as to 
secure the utmost seclusion and privacy; called 
also serag/io, and in Persia and India zerxana, 

1634 Sin 'F. Herpert 7vav, 62 He has three hundred 
women in his Seraglio (called here Haram). /i:. 148 The 
other women belonging to ,Seraglioes or Haramms, live 
discontented, 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India & 1’, 132 The 
Governor sent for me to visit his Lady inthe Haram. 1718 
Lapy M. W. Mostacu Let. to Ctess Mar 10 Mar., | have 
been in a harem, where the winter apartment was wains- 
coted with inlaid work of mother-of-pearl. 1753 Hanway 
Trav. (1762) F. i. xxxiv. 157 The harram is magnificent, 
consisting of a square within its own wall of brick. 1864 
Encen Alnus, Anc. Nat, 220 Vhis drum is especially used in 
the hareems. 1872 Baker Nrle Tribut. xx. 349 Brought by 
the Abyssinian traders to be sold for the ‘'urkish harems. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1823 Scott Peverit xlix, [She] stood with her arms folded 
on her breast, with an humble air, as different from that which 
she wore in the harem of the Duke of Buckingham as that 
of a Magdalene froma Judith. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Sofit., 
Books Wks. (Bohn) H11. 86 A man’s library is a sort of 
harem. 1872 O. W. Hlotmes /’oct Break/.-t. viii. 248, } 
must have my literary harem, my parc aux cer/s, where 
Bi favorites await my moments of leisure and pleasure. 

. The occupants of a harem collectively; the 
female memlcrs of a Mohammedan family; esp. 
the wivgs and concubines collectively of a Turk, 
Persian, or Indian Mussulman. 

1781 Cowrer Ants-Thelypthora 108 Seraglios sing and 
harems dance for joy. 1821 Byron Sardan. t. i, Were it 
less toil .. ‘Ko head an army than to rule a harem? 1855 
Burtos Piler, VWeccah xv. (1893) 3. 295 Vhe kitchen. being 
as usual occupied by the ‘Hlarim'. 1879 }.. K. Bates 
Egyptian Bonds }. in, 37 Vhe Viceroy’s harem were dis- 
porting themselves on the sand. 

b. ¢transf. and fig. 

1784 Cowper JZash iv. 447 Where chanticleer amidst his 
haram sleeps In unsuspecting pomp. 1855 Tackiray 
MVeweomes ti. xxxvi. 324 Could our hearts let in such a 
harem of dear friendships. 1860 Motiev ether. (1868) }. 
ii. 47 In the harem entertained for him in the Louvre 
many pitfalls entrapped him. 

3. A Mohammedan sacred place or arca; one 
which is prohibited to any but the Faithful. More 
usually in form ardm, Arabic ol haram, for 


bidden, sacred place. 

1855 Burton ler. Aleccah xv. (1893) 1. 294 We all set 
out in a body to the Harim. a duty which must not be 
delayed by the pious, 1883 A. Fuomson //oly Lond vi, 16 
On the summit of Mount Moriah. . there spreads the noble 
enclosure of the Ilaram. 

4. Comh., asharem-court,-wall; harem-bred 2d}. 

1829 Bengaice 226 {tumble puppet, Ikaram slave. 1853 
Kinxcscey //yfatia xviii, Wulf came rapidly down stairs, 
through the hall into the harem-court. 1883 A. Tnosson 
Holy Land viii. 138 To sink shafts as near as possible to 
the prohibited distance, and then to approach the fiaram 
walls by tunnelling underneath. 1890 C. W. C. Oman //ist. 
Greece 187 A mere harem-bred despot. 

Hare‘ngiforn, a. [f. mod. Zool.L. harengus 
herring + -FoRM.] Having the form of a herring. 

1828 in Werester ; and in hater 1)icts. 

A 


+ Hare-pipe. O¢s. [f. Hane sé. + Pire.] 
trap for catching hares. 

1389 Act 13 Rick. //, Stat. 1. c. 13 § 1 Nene use furettes 
hates rees hare pipes ne cordes, 1485 £. £. Alisc. (Warton 
Club) 45, 1 have an hare-pype in my purce, Hit schal be set 
al for thi sake. 1576 Turserv, bewerse 200 As you may 
take a hare with Harepypes or such like gynnes, 1603 
vict: Jas. /, c. 27 § 1 Everie person. .which. shall. .take, 
or destroy any Hares with any Harepipes, Cordes, or with 
any such Instrumentes. 1615 W. Lawson Country /lousew. 
Gari. (1626) 45 Vou must have..an Hare-pipe for an Hare. 
1821 Sporting Vag. 1X. 11 Hare-pipes, gins, snares. 

Hare’s-ear \hée'1z,i91). [From the shape of the 
leaves.] The name given to species of Bupleurwum 
(N.O. Cmbellifere’, and Erystmum (N.O. Cruct- 


Jere), having auvicled leaves. Bastard Hare's-car, 


a name for Phyllis Nobla (N.O. Cinchonacew ,a 
shrub found in the Canary Isles. 

1597 GERARDE Hertad iu. clxnix. 485 Which hath caused 
me to call it Hares eares, hauing in the middle of the leafe 
some hollownesse resembling the same. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Fiower. PiA.131 Erysinnm oricntale (Hare’s-ear ‘Treacle 
Mustard), 1866 i yeas. Bot., Bupleurum, Hare's-ear, 
Thorow-wax. 

Ha:re’s-foot. : 

1. A species of clover (7rifolium arvense’, with 
soft hair about the flowers. Also called hare’s- 
Soot trefotl. \See also HakEFoot.) 

1562 Turner //erba/ nn, 26a, Lagopus maye be called in 
Englishe Haris foot or rough clauer. 1713 J. Petiver in 
Phil. Trauvs. XXVIU. 62 Its blush Flowers stand in a 
round flusey Head, like our Haresfoot. 1861 Miss Pratr 
Flower. Pl. AN.109 Trifolinin arvense (Hare's-foot Trefoil). 

2. The Corkwood tree (Ochroma Lagopus) cf the 
West Indies and Central America; so called from 
the dehiscent ripe fruit with the cotton of the seeds 
protruding from it. Treas. Bot. 1866. 

3. attrib. Hare’s-foot Fern, a name of Davallia 
canariensis; also extended to other species, as 
(in Australia) D. pyxidata, Hare’s-foot Sedge, 
Carex lagopina, WHare's-foot Trefoil: see I, 


HARISH. 


1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl, Vi. 27 Hare's foot Sedge... 
avery rare plant. 1866 reas. Bot., Davalita,a.. genus 
of polypodiaceous ferns .. They have scaly creeping rhi- 
zomes, which feature has given rise to the name of Hare's 
Foot Fern, applied to D. canariensis. 1882 Garden 29 Apr. 

01/3 Davallia Fizrensis Planrosa (is) a veryelegant Hare’s- 
oot Fern. 

Harestane, -strang(e, Sc. ff. Hloarstonr, 
STRONG, 

Ha‘re-wa‘rren. 
for hares. 

1647 in Rushw, //is!, Codd. tv. 1}. 878 Another Rendezvous 
of the Army was upon the Hare-warren near Kingston, 
1668 SrpLey Mulberry Gard. w.i, Like a pack of hounds 
in a hare warren, 1774 Foote Cozeners uu. Wks. 1799 Th. 161 
He puts me in mind of a pack of hounds in a hare-warren ; 
by eternally shifting the game, the pursuit never ends. 
1829 Sporting A/ag. XXI11. 392 A county .. which .. has 
degenerated. .into a mere hare- warren and pheasaut-mew. 

Harewe, obs. form of Arrow. 

| Harfang (haifen). Alsoharphang. [a. F. 
harfang 1760 in Hatz.-Darm.), a. Sw. harfirg the 
snowy owl, f. harfe hare + fdnga to catch.] The 
Great Snowy Owl. 

1774 Gotps. Vat. //7st, (1862) FE. n. vii.g5 The Harfang. 
or Great Fludson's Bay Owl of Edwards..the largest of all 
the nocturnal tribe. 1847 Carrentir Zool. § 382 Fhe Har- 
fang or Great Snowy Owl .. is found in very high northern 
latitudes, of both the Old and New World, 1884 4. }’. 
/leratd 27 Oct. 5/2 It was } who killed the harphang. 

Harga-, harge-, harguebush.e, etc., obs. ff. 
TT arquenvs, ete. 

+Hargulater. Os. Also -atier, hargo-, 
hargeletier, argolatear. Variant forms of 
\RGOLETIER : see quot. 1598. 

1581 Stywarp Wart. Discrpl. uu. 123 Sending alwaies before 
roo Hargulaters on Florsebacke. 1591 Garrard Art Warre 
197 The Argolateares are to gallop the field and scale the 
side of a squadron, 15698 Barret 7 heor. Warres Gloss. 251 
Hargulatier..is the souldier seruing on horsebacke, vn- 
armed, vsing a Calliuer with a suap hance. 1626 Marknau 
Soutdicrs Accid. 26 Whosocuer is a good Musquetier cannot 
chuse but be a good Hargeletier. 

Harhalde, obs. form of Flpraun, 

Hariant, obs. form of Ilaunient. 

Haricot (harika, -kpt), 56. Also 5 arieot, 8 
arieo, harricot, 8 9, harieo, harrico. [a. F. 
Aaricot (16th c. in Littré, in 14th c. hertcog de 
mouton | Watz.-Darm. , hertco¢ (Littré , in sense 1; 
in sense 2 Hatz.-Darm. cite fevre de haricot of 16.42. 
Origin uncertain: see Littré.] 

1. A ragout originally of mutton, now sometimes 
of other meat). Also attrib. 

[1611 Coter., //arscot, mutton sod with little turneps, scme 
wine, and tosts of bred crumbled among.] 1706 Pit- 
Luvs (ed. Kersey, //aricof, a particular way of dressirg 
Mutton-cutlets, or several sorts of Fowland Fishin a Razoo 
with Turneps; also a kind of French beans. 1769 Mrs. 
Rarrarp /ng. /lousckpr. (1778) 102 Harico of a Neck of 
Mutton, 1816 CatHertne Hutton in Jt. //tton’s Auto- 
éieg. Concl. go Harico of niutton and gooseberry pudding. 
1870 Laity News 16 Nov., brish stew or haricot inutton. 

2. A Icguminous plant of the genus /’haseolus, 
especially /. vulgaris, the common Kidney-bean 
or French-bean : also //aricot bean. Applied both 
to the plant and the beans or seeds. See Bran 3. 

1653 HH. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxvi. 99 A little meal, 
aricot beans, onions..wherewith we made the best shift we 
could. 1706 Puiitips (ed. Kersey), Artco, the French-Bean, 
or Kidney-Bean [see alsor]. 1792 A. Yours J rau. Frame 
353 -Ancther course is to sow rye; aftcr that millet; and 
with this Aarrvicofs, or kidney-beans. 1815 M. BirkBECK 
Journ. thro’ France 16 Women were every where hoeing 
French beans (//avtcos), 1861 Devamer Aitch, Gard. 90 
On the Continent .. the ripe seeds, or haricots psoper, 
are largely cultivated for winter use. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. /lygiene (ed. 3) 175 Haricot beans frequently form 
part of the vegetables. : 

Hence Haricot, Harico v. ¢rans., to make into 
a haricot (sense 1). 

1769 Mars. RaFFAtp Eng. /fousckpr. (1778 141 To harico 
a Neck of Mutton. 1805 Sorting Alag. XXV. 226 Veal 
cutlets, haricoed mutton. 

Haridan, Harier: see J1Arripay. Harrier. 

Harif, -iff, -of, dial. forms of Hairir, 

Hari-kari, erron. form of I1ARA-K1R1. 

+ Hariolate, 7. Ols. Cf. also ARIOLATE, etc. 
[f. L. Aartolat-, ppl. stem of hartolari to divine, 
foretell, f. Aaszo/us soothsayer.] znztr. To soothsay; 
also, in 17th c., to practise ventriloquism. Hence 
+ Ha‘riolating, + Hariola tion; also + Ha‘riole 
v. nonce-wid.,, to divine, guess; + Ha‘riolize, to 
socthsay. 

rs9z Warner Ad. Eng. vit. xxxv. (1612) 168 The lad was 
loftie, for himself he hariolized well, At full he could his 
lessons, and a formale lie would tell. 1656 Brount 
Gtossogr., Hariolation, a fore-telling or South-saying. 1656 
T. Avy Candte in Dark 8 The imposture of Hariolating 
or speaking in the belly, 1660 tr. A myraldus' Treat.con. 
Relig. 11. ii. 333 What is the guess or hariolation of two or 
three to the constant opinions of a whole multitude? 1677 
J. Wepster IVitcher. vi. 121 The Genii hariolating forth of 
the belly. 1833 C. Worpswortn in Avy, Early Life (1891) 
1. 130, I think I may venture to hariole [rss carriole). 

Hariot, obs. form of HERIoT. 

+ Harish (heerif), a. Ods, [f. Hare sé. + 
-isH.] Of the nature of a hare; mad, foolish. 

1ss2 Hvutoet, Harisbe, or of a hare. 1579 Tomson Cai- 


A warten or breeding-place 


HARK. 


vin's Sermt. Tint. 693/1 Our harish and madde zeale. 1581 | 


J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 420h, More then harishe 
maddnes. 


Hark (hak), v. Forms: 2 herkien, 3 harkien, 
(3-4 herc), 3-5 herken, 4-6 herk(e, 6-8 harke, 
heark, 6- hark. [Early ME. serkien:—OE. 
type *heorcian corresp. to OFris. herkia, harkia 
(WFris. herckjen, harckjen, N¥ris. harke) ; in ab- 
laut relation with MDu. Aorken, horcken Kilian) 
mod, Flem. dial. heurken, horken, MUG. and mod. 
Ger. Aorchen; from an ablaut series herk-, hark-, 
hork-. OHG. hérechen, MHG. hérchen, perh. owe 
their long ¢ to the influence of 4évex to hear, The 
change of OE. co, ME. ¢, toa is regular: cf. OE. 
beorc bark, deorc dark: the Sc. form is still Aeré 
as in aerk, berk, etc.] 

1. ¢rans. To give ear or listen to; to hearken to, 


hear with active attention. 

c1175 Laub. Hon. 31 Bludeliche he wule herkien pet pe 
preost him leid on. cx200 Vices & birt. (1888) 19 Harkid 
hwat se haligast seid. ¢1325 Lai /e Freine 147 Sone after 
she gan herk Cokkes crowe, and houndes berk. ¢ 1385 
Cuaucer L. G. IV. 1276 Dido, Now herkith how he schal 
his lady serue. ¢1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymnion ix. 246 
Herke what we wyll telle you. 1513 Douctas neis xu. 
x. 30 Now harkis quhat I purpos do this tyde. 1526 SKEL- 
ton Magny. 401 What, I say, herke a worde. 1598 Yonc 
Diana 282 Harke hut one worde that I shall say vnto thee. 
¢1680 Beveripce Serm. (1729) 1. 506 Hark what he himself 
here saith. 1830 Tennyson 7o ¥. Af. K., Hating to hark 
The humming of the drowsy pulpit-drone. 

2. intr. To give ear, hearkcn, listen. a. with Zo. 

a1300 Cursor M. 14030 (Gott.) Ilerk to me a stund. 
1513 Douctas -Eneis tx. Prol.6 Quha tharto harkis fallis in 
fragilite. 1579-80 Nortu P/ufarch Amiot to Rdrs. (R.), A 
certain singular pleasure in hearking to such as be returned 
from some long voyage. 1580 Stoney Ps. xvil. i, Just 
Lord, to my suit hark. 1646 Crasuaw Temperance in Steps 
to Teutple (1670) 207 Hark hither, Reader, wilt thou see 
Nature her own Physitian he? 1785 Burns Vision t. 25 
Had I to guid advice but harkit. 1865 Lyncu Rivalet 
Lxix. v, We hark with holy fear To the lingering sounds 
sublime. 1894 Crockett Raiders 178 Hark to the rattle 
of the guns. 


b. absol. Chiefly in imperative. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 21378 Herc, and i sal tel yow. c¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv.237/1 Herkyn,and take heede,and ley to peere 
..asculto, 1513 Douctas Ainets ut. Prol. 15 Harkis, ladyis, 
our hewtie was the caus. rs9x Suaks. 1 Hen. V/, t. v. 27 

earke Countreymen, eyther renew the fight Or teare the 
Lyons out of Englands Coat. 1610 — Temp. iv. i. 262 

arke, they rore. c1zo9 Prior aud Hyun Callimachus 

Hark! he knocks, 1821 Byron Heaven & Earth iii. 727 

ark, hark! Deep sounds..Are howling from the moun- 
tain’s bosom. 1821 Crare Mill, Alinstr. 11. 86, I knew her 
well And her whole history, if ye’ll hark, can tell. 


c. In the imperative the nom. ye is often added 
(also written hark'ce, harkee); less commonly hark 


you, and by confusion hark thee (cf. fare thee well). 

1588 Suaks. 77/. A. 11. 1.99 Why harke yee, harke yee, 
and are you such fooles, To square for this? 1591 — 7'wo 
Gent. i. i, 127 Harke thee: I will goe to her alone. 1605 
B. Jonson Volpone v. i, But, heark you: Remember, what 
your ladyship off’red me. 1708 Motteux Rabelais wv. Ixiv. 
;) 261 Harkee me, dear Rogue! 1709 SteELe Ta‘ler 
No. 38 2.9 Hark’ee, No Names. 1711 Bueere. Spect. No. 
150 ? 9 Hark you, Sirrah, I'll pay off your extravagant Bills 
once more. 1751 E, Moore Ci/ B/as Prol. (R.', But hearkee, 
poet !—won't you though? says I. 1836-48 B. D. Watsu 
Aristoph., Knights u. iti, Harkee, Quick haul up your 
ponderous dolehins. 1838 Lytron Alice 69 Hark ye! one 
word more with me, sir, and you quit my service to-morrow. 

+3. (rans. To get to hear of, find out by in- 
quiry and listening; = FIEARKEN v. 8. Ods. 

1561 T. Hosy tr. Castigitone'’s Courtyer (1577) N vij h, 
Those that go alwaies harking out the loues of others, & 
disclose them so point hy point. 

4. intr. Used in hunting, etc., as a call of atten- 
tion and incitement, esp. in conjunction with an ad- 
verb directing what action is to be performed: hence 
denoting the action: see below. Cf. also Hank sd. 

1610 SHAKS. Tew, 1V. i. 258 Pro. [setting on dogs] Fury, 
Fury ; there Tyrant, there: harke, harke. Goe, charge my 
Gohlins that they grinde their ioynts. 

a. Hark away, forward, in, off: to proceed or 
go away, forward, in, draw off. 

1737-18ox [see Hark sé.]. 1816 ‘Quiz Grand Master 
yin. 228 Hark! forward, sportsinen—'tis the same. 1824 
Mactaccart Gallovid. Encycl. s.v. [/aurk, When the 
hunter hears by them [terriers] the situation they are in, he 
hawls down to Aaurk to him, haurk to him, ye wee blasties. 
1826 Sporting Mag. XV11. 270 The word was given ‘ Yoi 
—hark in, hark’, 1844 Disraeti Contngsdy 1. v, 1 think 
the hounds are too hot to hark off now. 1846 R. E. 
Ecerton-Warpurton //unting Songs v. (1883) 15 Away! 
Hark, away !..Ne'er slacken your pace. 


b. Hark back. Of hounds: To return along the 
course taken, when the sccnt has been lost, till it 
is found again; hencc fg. to retrace one’s course 
or steps ; to return, rcvert ; to return to some ear- 
lier point in a narrative, discussion, or argument. 

1829 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 175, 1 must ‘hark back’, as 
wesay in the chace. 1868 Hote Lee 4. Codfrey xli. 225 
Basil must needs hark hack on the subject of the papers. 
1877 Cruttwe ce //ist. Rout. Lit. 223 The mind of Lucretius 
harks back to the glorious period of creative enthusiasm. 
1882 Stevenson Stud. Men & Bhs. ¥. Knox 349 He has 


| 
| 


to hark hack again to find the scent of his argument. 1895 | 


F. Hatt Two 7riffes 31 To hark hack to scéentist..1 am 
ready to pit it against your agnostic. 


93 


ec. trans. Hark on, forward; to urge on with 
encouraging cries. Hark back: to recall. 
_ 1813 Hoce Queen's Wake 178 Scho herkit on her revin- 
ing [1.e. ravening] crew. 1834 Str H. Tayvtor Artevelde 1. 
i. g (D.) There is hut one that harks me hack, 1852 
TuHackeray Esroud u. ix, Yelling and harking his hloody 
war-dogs on. 1865 Dasent Jest & Faruest (1873) 1. 209 
He --harked forward his packs of hounds with a cheer. 

5. intr. To speak in one’s ear; to whisper or 
mutter. Sc. and zorth. dial. 

1583 Leg. Bd. St. Audrois 168 in Satir. Poems Refornt. 
xlv, Aid (Capeane Kirkhurne to him harkit. 1697 W. 
CLELAND Poems 99 (Jam.) Then some hegan to hark and 
rown. 1785 R. bores Doniute Deposed 38 (Jam.) Then 
whisperiug low to me she harked. 1851 Cu mdi. Closs., 
/fark, to whisper and to listen. 

Hencc Ha rking v4/. sb.and Af/. a.; alsoHa rker 
Sc., a listener. 

1530 Patscr. 229/1 Harkyng, escout, audience, 1583 
Stanvuurst Zueis u.(Arh.) 47 Thee les he furth pratled, 
thee more wee longed in harcking. @1700 B. E. Dict. Caut. 
Crew, Harking (1785 Grose, Hark-ye-iug|, whispering on 
one side to borrow Money. 1825 Jamtrson s.v., Harkers 
never hear a gude word of themselves. 1885 Lapy GREVILLE 
Creatures of Clay \. xvii, Vhe sense that 1 was bound to 
another woman would prevent any vain harkings hack. 

Hark, sé. [f. Wark v.] a. Anact of harking. 
b. A whisper, a privy communication. Sc. ¢. A 
shout starting or urging on the hounds in the chase ; 
also hark away. QA. Hark back: a retracing of 
steps, a backward move. 

1737 _M. Green Sp/eeu 83 Exulting at the hark-away. 1786 
Lounger No. 87. 300, I have not forgotten .. the encourag- 
ing Hark forward to acautious hound. 1743 Garrick Lethe 
1. Wks. 1798 I. 20 All hie to the midnight hark-away. stat 
Sporting Wag. X11. 5 The chace an oblique ‘hark back’ 
of two miles. 1801 Biroomrtetp Aural 7, (1802) 114 Ye 
peaceful Streams that wind along Repeat the Hark-away. 
1810 Scott Laity of L. t. iii, With hark and whoop and 
wild halloo No rest Benvoirlich’s echoes knew. 1820 Hocc 
Wint. Even. T. 11. 207 (Jam.) Take heart till I tell you the 
hark of my mind. 1859 Masson Sitt. Novelists ii. 152 The 
attempt..is interesting asa hark-hack to mediavalism. 


Harkaboise, etc., obs. forms of I1ARQUEBUS. 

Harkee = hark ye: see ILARK v. 2¢. 

Harken, ”., etc.: sce HEARKEN, ctc. 

Harl, harle, s4.! Also 9 dia/. hurle: see 
also Hert. [app.=MLG. herle, harle, harrel, 
harl, ..G.harl, EF ris. harre/ fibre of flax or hcmp.] 


1. A filament or fibre (of flax or hemp). 

(r3.. see Here 1.) 1649 Burrus Lug, /uiprow. /nipr. (1653) 
262 The watering of it (flax] opens, and breakes the harle 
the hest. 1677 YARRANTON /ag. /utprov. 54 Beating and 
often dressing will cause the Harle to open. 1743 Max- 
WELL Sel. Trans. Soc. lmpr. Agric. Scot. 331 (Jam.) Broken 

ieces of straw, hanging in a great measure loose upon the 

arle or flax. 1882 Jaco Coruzw. Gloss., Hurle, a filament. 

2. A barb or fibre of a feather: cf. HERL. 

[a 1450, etc. see Hert 2.] 1877 Brackmore Criffs ii, The 
ribs and harl of feathers. 1884 S/, Fazes’ Gaz, 21 June 6/2 
The body is made entirely of peacock's harl. 1884 BLAckMoRE 
Touuny Upm. 1.254, 1 hegan to chew the harl (of a quill pen]. 

Harl, 54.2 dal. [f. Hart v.7] 

1. A tangle; a knot; a confusion; fg. mental 
confusion, 

a1697 Ausrey Nat. fist. Wilts 51. 1825 Brttton 
Beauties Wilts (E. D. §.), #/ar/, something knotted, or en- 
tangled. 188 4. HH’. Liuc. Gloss. s.v., Jimmy H... is e’ 
such ‘n a harl as niver was. 1888 Berksh. Gloss. s.v., lf'e 
dwoant mind thee ‘ooll get that string in a harl. 

2. A leash of hounds. /ocad/. 

1827 Sporting Mag. XXI1. 26 In the [county] I live in, 
they call a couple and a half, or three hounds, a ‘ harl * of 
hounds, 1847-78 Hatuwett, //arle..(2. Three hounds. 
Oxon. This corresponds to a leash of greyhounds. 

Harl, 56.3 Sc. [f. Haru v.!] 

1. The act of harling or dragging. 

1808-18 in JAMIESON. 

2. That which is harled or scraped together. 

1808-25 JAMIESON S.v., ‘ He got a harle of silver.’ 

3. A small quantity, a scraping (of anything’. 
Also fig. 

1821 Blackw, Mag. Jan. 400 (Jam.) Ony haurl o’ health 
I had was aye about meal-tinies, 1893 STEVENSON Calrroua 
tor And see if I cannae geta little harle of justice out of the 
military man. 

4. An implement for ‘harling’ or raking mud or 
soft manure; a wide hoe-like scraper for scraping 
the soft mud off roads. 1825 in JAMIESON. 

Harl, v.! Sc. and north. Also 3-9 harle, 6 
harrell, 6 Sc. haurl. [Origin unknown. 

Although there are instances of confusion (perh. only 
scrihal) of Aaré and Aur, the two verbs appear to he dis- 
tinct; in mod. Sc. they are distinct in use.] : 

1. trans. To drag: usually with the notion of 
friction or scraping of the ground. 

c1290 S. Eug. Leg. 1. 391/4 Alle pat comen hifore him: 
lubere Men to-drowe And harleden heom out of be londe. 
{bid. 226/245 Pe wynd hem harlede vp & doun: in peryls 
meni on. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 487 King Richard this 
noble kni3t Acres nom so, & harlede so the Sarazins, in eche 
side aboute. a 1300 Cursor A/. 29533(Cott Galba) Cursing 
es be fendes lyne Pat harles a man to hell pine. ¢ 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Barnabas 442 In ane rape for-owte chesone Pes 
harlyt hyme one to presone, c1400 Destr. Troy 2968 A ship 
..Halyt into havyn, harlit with ropes. 1500-z0 Dunsar 
Povwus \xxii. 52 Thai harlit him furth with raip and corde. 
1535 CoverDALE 1 £sdras iv, 48 Y they shulde harle cedre 
trees from Libanus vnto lerusalem. 1573 J. Davinson Cozt- 
mend, Uprichtnes xxx, Harling thame heforr Princes and 
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Kings. a 1813 A. Witson Rab & Ringau Poet. Wks. 147 
Frae house to house they harled him to dinner. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort. viii, They should never harle the precious young 
lad awa’ to captivity. 

tb. To drag in a vehicle. Sc. Ods. (Cf. HuRL.) 

1557-75 Diuru. Occurr. (Bannatyne) 69 Harling of thane 
throw the toun in ane cart. @1575 /¢i/. 341 The Magis- 
trates causit harrell him in ane cairt throw the toun, 

ec. To scrape roads with a ‘harl’. Sozth Scot. 

2. ‘intr. (for refl.) To drag or trail oneself, to go 
with dragging feet. 

1g00-20 Dunsar Poewts xxxix. 29 And lairdis in silk harlis 
to the eill. 1710 in Collect. Dying Jestimonies (1806) 16, 
I had heard the curates and harled after the bulk of the.. 
ministers, 1888 Brack /n Far Lochaber vii, To go away 
harling here and harling there out o’er the country. 

b. ¢ntr. To come as if dragged off. 

1785 Burns Halloween xxiii, “Vill skin in hlypes came 
haurlin, 

3. frans. To rough-cast with lime mingled with 
small gravel. 

¢1730 [see Hartinc below]. 1805 Forsytu Beauties 
Scotl, IV. 455 The habitations..are generally built of stone 
and clay, and pointed or harled with lime. 1885 B/ackw. 
Mag. Apr. 441/1 It was whitewashed or ‘harled’ as they 
say in the North. 

4. intr, To troll for fish: see bclow. 

Hence Harled ///. a., Harling vh/. sb. 

¢1730 Burr Lett. N. Scott. (1754) 1. 65 On the outside 
they..face the work all over with mortar thrown against it 
with a trowel, which they call harling. 1867 F. Francts 
Angling x. (1880) 385 ‘Vhe fishing .. is mostly from a boat, 
and the style is called ‘harling’, 1884 Q. Vtcrorta Alore 
Leaves 348 The inn is merely a small, one-storied, ‘harled’ 
house. 1891 Daily News 9 Feb. 6/3 You are rowed ahout 
the vast expanse of water in a stout hoat, with a large 
phantom minnow, hlue or hrown, let out, hy fifty yards of 
line, behind the boat .. This is the process of ‘harling ’. 

Harl, v.2-/a/. [Etymol. uncertain. 

Prob., from the sense, a different word from prec.] 

l. ¢rans. Yo entangle, twist, or knot together; 
to ravel or confuse. 

13.. Caw. § Gr. Ant. 744 Pe hasel & be ha3-borne were 
harled al samen. «a1zzz Liste //usd. (1752) 171 [Barley] 
harled or fallen down, 1876 Whitby Gloss., Harld, or 
hurld, warped or crooked. 1881 /sle of Wight Gloss., 
Marl, to entangle; to get thread into knots. 

b. cxér. (for refl.) To become entangled, twisted, 
or confused. 

1609 C. Butter Fem. Alon, Cvb, Twisting them [a 
bundle of reeds or straws] fast together in your hand, let the 
band harle or double in the very top of the Head. a 1722 
liste //usb. (1752) 212 If corn harles or lodges, a scythe 
cannot carry a cradle. 

2. (rans. (Sec qnots.) 

1787 Grose /’rovrnc. Gloss., Harle, to harle a rahbit ; to 
cut and tnsinuate one hind leg of a rabhit into the other, for 
the purpose of carrying it on a stick. 1877 V. WW. Linc. 
Gloss. 1878 JeFFERies Gamekeeper at H.35 An adept at 
everything, from ‘ harling’ a rabbit upwards, 

Harlakeene, -ken(e,-kin, obs. ff. HARLEQUIN. 

Harlas, var. of HWair-LacE O4és., fillet. 

Harlat, -ry, obs. forms of HaR.or, -RY. 

Harleian (haili-an, ha-uliin), @. fad. mod.L. 
ffarletanus, {. surname Harley.] Of or belonging 
to Robert Harlcy Earl of Oxford (1661-1724), and 
his son Edward Harley; esp. in reference to the 
library of books and MSS. collected by them, of 
which the MSS. were purchascd in 1753 by the 
Lritish nation and deposited in the British Museum. 

1744 6 (¢it/e) The Harleian Miscellany : a Collection of.. 
Pamphlets and Tracts. .selected from the Library of Edward 
Harley, second Earl of Oxford. 1754 \¢7¢/e) Act of 26 Geo. II, 
for the purchase of the Museum or Collection of Sir Hans 
Sloane, and of the Harleian Collection of MSS. 1808 A 
Catalogue of the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum. 
1895 ZarunsporF Sh. His!. Bookbinding 12 The Harleian 
style took its name from Harley, Earl of Oxford. It was 
red morocco with a hroad tooled horder and centre panels. 

Harlequin (haulékwin, -kin), 5d. Forms: 6 
harlicken, 7 harlaken(e, -keen‘e, -kin, arle- 
quin, 7— harlequin. [a. Fr. Aarveguin (1585 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), arlegeetn, ad. It. arlecchino. 

The Italian word is possibly the same as OF r. Heéle- 
quin, EHerlequiu, lHerlekin, Hierlelin, Hielekin, Helquin, 
Heunequin, a devil celebrated in medizval legend, esp. in 
la maisuie Heleguin, Harleguini familia (Miege), a com- 
pany or troop of demon horsemen riding by night. Of this 
the ultimate origin is possibly Teutonic. See Diez, Mahn 
Etymol. Untersuch., Godefroy, Skeat.] . 

I. A character in Italian comedy, subsequently in 
French light comedy; in English pantomimea mute 
character supposed to be invisible to the clown and 
pantaloon; he has many attributes of the clown (his 
rival in the affections of Columbine) with the addi- 
tion of mischievous intrigue; he usually wears parti- 
coloured bespangled tights and a visor, and carries 
a light ‘ bat’ of lath as a magic wand. 

(In reference to quot. 1590, it may, he noticed that the 
arlecchixo is said, in Italian Dictionaries, to have originally 
represented the simple and facetious Bergamese man-ervant. 
ch the stage Irishman.) : 

1sgo Nasur Almoud for Parrat Ded., Taking Bergamo 
in my waye homeward. .It was my happe..to light in felow- 
ship with that famous Francattip’ Harlicken, who..asked 
me many particulars of the order and maner of our playes. 
1606 Day //e of Guls 11. iii, Like a Harlakene in an Italian 
comedy. 1607 Day, etc. 77av. Eng. Bro. (1881) 56 Here's 
an Italian Harlaken come to offer a play to your Lord- 
ship. 1612 Herwoop Afol. Actors it. 43 To omit all 
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the Doctors. Zawnyes, Pantaloones, Harlakeenes, in which 
the French, but especially the Italians, have beene excellent. 
1676 Dryoen Epil. Etheredge’s Man of Alode, Those 
Nauseous ery Hh in Farce may pass. 1704 AppDiso~ 
Ttaly (1766) 68 Harlequin’s part is made up of blunders and 
absurdities. 1727 Fietpinc Love in Sev. Alasgues 1. i, A 
man of sense acts a lover just as a Dutchman would a harle- 
quin. 1756 Foote Eng. fr. Paris 1. Wks. 1799 1. 107 A 
bundle of contradictions, a piece of patch-work, a mere 
harlequin’s coat. 1757 Smeaton in Ar, 7rans. 1. 204 AS 
if an harlequin had leaped thro’ the window. 1759 Jounson 
Gen, Conel. Brumoy's Grk. Theat. (R.), Vhey represented 
..a complete tragedy or comedy in the same manner as 
dumb harlequin is exhibited on our theatres. 1778 J. Q. 
Apvams Diary 28 Apr. Wks. 1851 II]. 146 In the evening 
we went to the Italian comedy, where I suwa harlequin for 
the first time. 1817 Byron /‘efpo iii, Harlequins and 
clowns, with feats gymnastical. 1858 IlawtnorNe /». & /7. 
Jrnls. 1. 8: The papal guard in their .. party-colored dress 
--looking not a little like harlequins. ‘ 

b. transf. A buffoon in general; a fantastic 
fellow. 

1878 Cariyce in Ld. R. Gower Jy Remrin. xxvii. (18 3 
11.175 [He called Beaconsfield] ‘that melancholy harlequin ’. 

2. A small breed of spotted dogs. So G. harle- 
kin (Grimm). 

1774 Goupnsa. Nat. //rst. 1. viii. 286 The mongrel kind 
«the Dutch mastiff, the harlequin,..and the Dane. 

3. More fully //arlequiu duck. A northern species 
of duck, A7striontcus minutus, with fantastically 
variegated plumage. 

1972 Forster in Ail. Trans. LXII. 419 Anas. A. Hts. 
trionica .. Harlequin Duck. 1863 Kincstry Water Bad. 
vii. 269 Swans and brantgeese, harlequins andeiders, 1876 
Sires Se. .Vatur. xiii, The Harlequin. .and the Fider duck 
visit the loch occasionally in winter. 1884 /larper's Mag. 
Apr. 706/2 Harlequin-ducks of the gayest plumage. 

4. ‘Yhe Oriental or noble opal. Also attrid. 

1873 C. Ropixson .V. S. lVales 62 Opals .. Amongst the 
polished stones are some of the harlequin class. 

II. 5. attrib. or as adj. Waving the character- 
istics of a harlequin or of his dress; burlesque, 
ludicrous ; particoloured. 

Yarlequin china, service, set, a name piven to a set of 
cups, etc., of different colours and patterns. 

1979 WiLkes Corr. (1805) V. 223 A formal declaration of 
war by harlequin heralds. mags j. BERESFORD JMVisertes 
Ham. Life (1826) vi.i, A china Shakspeare and Milton in 
Harlequin jackets. 1859 Hecrs Friernd’s in C. Ser. 11. 1. 
Addr. to Rdr. 10 At this Harlequin period of the world what 
is written one week may seein obsolete the next. 1891 Mrs. 
Wunney Real Folks xiii. (Cent.), She had six lovely little 
harlequin cups on a side-shelf in her china-closet..rose, and 
brown, and gray, and verinilion, and green, and blue. 

6. Comb. as harlequin-leap, -preacher ; harle- 
guin-looking adj. Also harlequin bat, an Indian 
species, Scotophilus ornatus, of pale tawny-brown, 
variegated with white spots; harlequin beetle, 
a South American longicorn beetle, Acrocrnus lon- 
gimanus, with particoloured elytra; harlequin 
brant, the American white-fronted goose, duser 
albifrons gantbeit, also called fied or speckled brant: 
harlequin cabbage-bug, an American lhemip- 
terous insect, J/urgantiahistrionica, having brilliant 
markings; +t harlequin deer, ?a particoloured 
fallow deer; harlequin duck: see 3; harlequin- 
flower, a name of the South African genus S/ar- 
axts, N.O. Iridacex, with great variety of colouring; 
harlequin garrot, the golden-eye duck or pied 
wigeon, a species of Clazgula; harlequin moth, 
the magpie moth, Aéraxas grossulariata; harle- 
quin pigeon, an Australian Bronze-wing pigeon ; 
harlequin ring (see quot.); harlequin rose, 
a variety of rose with striped petals; harlequin 
snake, the coral-snake and other species of Z/aps, 
so ealled from their variegated colouring of orange 
and black. 

186s Woop Homes without H. viii. (1868) 176 The mag- 
nificent insect which is known to entomologists as the 
*Harlequin Beetle .. belongs to the wood-burrowers. 1882 
Stanford's Compend. Geogr., Central Amer. 128 The most 
deadly enemy of the gum-elastic tree is... tbe well-known 
‘harlequin beetle’. 1872 C. V. Ricey in 4t# Ann, Rep. 
Alissouri Entomol. 35 * Harlequin cabbage bug. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer s.v, Ickworth, A park well stocked with the 
fine *harlequin-deer. 1863 Barinc-Goutp /celand 162 A 
magnificent *barlequin garrot floated unmoved within a 
stones throw. 1813 E.raminer 1 Feb. 69/2 A *harlequin- 
leap through a window. 1835 Wittis Pencillings 1. xv. 
11x Tbe *harlequin-looking Swiss guard. 1847 Leicn- 
HarDT Jru/. vii. 227 We saw two flocks of the *harlequin 
pigeon (Peristera histrionica’. 1760 JorTin Evasm. Ii. 
195 Stories of a *Harlequin-Preacher, who used to sur- 
prise his audience with his monkey-tricks. 1877 W. Jones 
Finger-ring 414 *Harlequin-rings .. were so called be- 
cause they were set round with variously-coloured stones. 
1876 T. Harpy £ thelberta (1890) 194 They were striped, 
red and white, and appeared to be leaves of the * Harlequin 
rose. 1885 C. F. Hotper Alarvels Anim. Life 131 The 
coloring of the *harlequin [snake]. .is exceedingly ricb, _ 

Hence Harlequina, -ess, a female harlequin. 
Harlequine’sque, Harlequi‘nic @djs., having the 
style ofaharlequin, Harlequinically adv., after 
the manner of a harlequinade. Ha‘rlequinism, 
the performance of a harlequin; action character- 
istie of a harlequin. Harrlequinize v., to convert 
into a harlequin; to dress or do up in fantastical 


colouring. 


94, 


1867 “Harlequina [see HaRLEQUINADr a4 

1882 Stevenson New Arad. Nts. 11. xii. 222 His blouse 
was stained with oil colours in a *harlequinesque disorder. 
1785 in Corn. Wag. 1883 June 718 Humorous and charac- 
teristic masks; among the best of which we reckon... a 
whimsical “*harlequiness. 1804 MJintature No. 4. 14 (title) 
Ode to the Rainbow, in the genuine Fantastical, Unmeaning, 
*Harlequinic Style of Sentimental Sonneteers. 1824 W. 
Taytor in Monthly Rev. CVI. 47 The Tale. .is..so “har- 
lequinically metamorphosing. 1808 fdin. Kev. X11. 203 
The philosophical *harlequinism of that valiant knight. 
a 1852 Wi.pster Tks. (1877) 1. 345 In popular ygovern- 
ments, Men must not..be disgusted by occasional exhibi- 
tions of political harlequinism. 1876 Miss IsrouGuton Joan 
n. viii, PIT. 225 The small dining-room. .is travestied indeed 
and “harlequinized like the rest of the house. 

Harlequin, w. rare. [f. prec. sb.] a. trazs. 
To conjure away, ike harlequin in a pantomime. 
b. tutr, To play the harlequin. 

1737 M. Green Spleen (1807 148 And Kitten, if the humour 
hit Has harlequind away the fit. 1828 Wenster, //arle- 
pe to play the droll; 10 make sport by playing ludicrous 
tricks, 

Harlequinade (balék/wiina-d), sh. [a. F. 
arlequinade (176g in Hatz.-Darm.), f. 2 arleguin: 
see -ADE.] A kind of pantomime; that part of a 
pantomime in which the harlequin and clown play 
the principal parts. 

1780 1. Davins Wem. Garrick 1.x. 129 He formed a kind 
of harlequinade, very different from that which is seen at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris, where harlequin and all the charac- 
ters speak. 1823 Sismondrs Lit. Linr. (1846) I. xv. 439 A 
specimen of these old harlequinades. 1827 W. S. in Hone 
Averyeday Bk. VW. 502 In 1717, the first harlequinade..was 
performed at the theatre in I.incoln’s Inn Fields. 1867 
Worn, Star 27 Wec., The harlequinade subsequent to the 
transformation scene was cleverly supported by Mr. —- 
(harlequin), Mdille. (columbine), Mr. (pantaloon), 
Miss (harlequina), and Mr. —— (clown). 

b. frausf. Buffooneiy ; fantastic procedure. 

1828 Macacray fss., //allam (1287) 93 No unity of plan, 
no decent propriety of character and costume, could be found 
in the wild and monstrous harlequinade {reign of Chas. 11). 
a3849 Por Longfellow, Willis, ctce. Wks. 1864 II. 334 
I-very trick of thought and every harlequinade of phrase. 

ec. A piece of fantastic particoloured work. 

3874 MickeEtTuWwaltEe .Wod. Par. Churches 72 An elaborate 
harlequinade of stripes and diamonds on a raw blue or red 
ground, called illumination. 

Hlence Harlequina'dish a., nonce-wd., of the 


nature of a harlequinade. 

1859 Sara Tw. round Clock (1861) 417 All is jarring, dis- 
cordant, tawdry and harlequinadish. 

Harlequinade,v. [f. prec. sb. : cf. to mas- 
querade.| iutr. To play the harlequin; to act 
fantastically. Hence Harlequina‘ding wvé/. sé. 
and ffi. a. 

1788' A. Pasouin’ Childr. Thespis, Tom Blanchard, Proad 
Humour the province of wit is Invading, And his efforts are 
weaken'd by harlequinading. 1823 Vew Monthly Mag. 
VIl. 515 The three pirates who .. harlequinade it in the air 
onthe banks. 1880 Vern. Lee Stud. /taly iii. 175 The 
stream of masks harlequinading along. 1894 Cornf. Mag. 
Feb. 160 «As fantastic as the harlequinading tits. 

+Harlequinery. [a. KF. avleguinerie, f. 
h arleguiiz: sce -ERY.] Pantomime, harlequitade. 

1741 RicHarpson Pamela (1811) IV. 89 The French taste 
is comedy and harlequinery ; the Italian, music and opera. 
1794 Mrs. Piozzi Syxon. I. 167 Feats of harlequinery. 

Harlicken, obs. form of HarLEQuIn. 

+ Ha‘rlock. Ods. Some flower not identified. 

It cannot be the same as Aardock; and charleck, proposed 
by some, does not flower in May, and is not likely to have 
been used for decoration. ; 

@ 1631 Drayton Dozsaédel, This Maiden .. Went forth 
when May was in the prime, To get sweet setywall, The 
honey-suckle, the harlock, The lily, and the lady-smock, To 
deck her summer hall. 

Harlot (ha-slat, -pt), sd. Forms: 3- harlot; 3- 
4 herlot, (3 //. har-, herloz), 4 harelot, harlatte, 
4-6 harlote, -lotte, 5-6 -lat, 6 harllott. [Asa 
word of masculine gender found early in 13th c., 
as feminine in 15th c.; a. OF. herlot, harlot, arlot 
masc., lad, young fellow, base fellow, knave, vaga- 
bond = Pr. arlot vagabond, beggar, It. ar/otto 
‘a lack-latin or hedge-priest’ (Florio), ‘glutton, 
greedy gut, great eater’ (Baretti); cf. med.L. ar- 
lotus, erlotus glutton (Mahn); OSp. @rlote, alrote 
lazy, sluggardly, loafing; OPg. alrotar to go 
about begging, Pg. to mock. Of this widely-dif- 
fused Romanie word, the ulterior history and origin 
are uncertain: see suggestions in Diez, Mahn Z¢y- 
molog. Untersuch. No. 155, and Skeat. 

The random ‘conjecture’ of Lambarde, 1570-6, retailed by 
many later writers, that 4av/of in sense § c was derived from 
the name of Arlette or Herleva, motber of William the Con- 
queror, could have been offered only after the earlier senses 
and uses of the word were forgetten.] ee. 

+1. A vagabond, beggar, rogue, rascal, villain, 
low fellow, knave. In later use (16-17th c.), some- 
times a man of loose life, a fornicator; also, often, 
a mere term of opprobrium or insult. Oéds. 

1225 Ancr. R.356 And beggen ase on harlot, 3if hit neod 
is, his liuened. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 317 A foule 
herlote him slowe [un ribaud li tuayt). 1377 Lanct. P. Pl. 
B. xvn. 108 He was vnhardy, pat harlot and hudde hym zx 
inferno. ¢1386 CHaucer Reeve’s 7. 348 Ye false harlot, 
quod the Millere, hast? ¢1460 Towneley Alyst. (Surtees) 
248 Outt, harro! what barlot is he Tbat says his kyngdom 
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shalbe cryde? 1508 Kennepin Flyting w. Dunbar 359 
Herefore, fals harlot, hursone, hald thy tong. 1549 LaTimex 
gra Serm. bef, Edw. Vf (Arb.) 86 Was not thys a sedyciouse 
harlot? 1561-77 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 107 Thatl called 
him openly ‘beggerly harlot and cutthrote’. ¢ 1620 Z. 
BoyD Zion's flowers (1855) 103 A man a harlot, and a wife 
a whoore. 1659 1. Pri /mpr. Sea 37 What should you 
do with such Harlots in your Service? which calls for holi- 
ness, and better principled men. 

+2. An itinerant jester, buffoon, or juggler ; one 
who tells or docs something to raise a laugh. Cés. 

a31340 TTamro.e Psalter xxxix. 6 Woppynge & daunnce- 
ynse of tumblers and herlotis, and ober spectakils. 1362 

eANGL. /’, 70. A. vu. 48 Hold not pou with harlotes, here 

not heore tales. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Se/. Hks. 111. 352 Mynstrel 
and jojelour, tumbler and harlot, wole not take of be puple 
bifore pat pei han shewid per craft. 14.. om, in Wr.- 
Wilcker 694 note, (ic scurra. harlot. 14.. Sledulla, MS. 
Cant, (Promp. Parv.), Gerro, a tryfelour, or a harlott. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 175/2 An Harlott, dalatro (A. fuistrio) .. tocu- 
lator, -triz. 

+3. Applied to a male servant or attendant; a 
menial: cf. KNAVE, in similar use. O/s. 

13.4. EF. Adit. 7. 13. 39 Pen be harlot with haste helded 
to pe table. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sone 7. 46 A sturdy harlot 
wente ay hein bihynde, That was hir hostes mun, and bar a 
suk. ¢ 13450 WWerlin y When hir suster com .. she brought 
with her a grete hepe of harlotys. 1536 Bettenoen Cron. 
Scot.:1€21 1. §5 Ie repudiat his nobil quene. .and gart his 
vicious harlotis deforce hir. 

+4. =‘Fellow’; playfully ‘ good fellow’. Oss. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucrr Prof. 647 He [Somonour] was a gentil 
harlot anda kynde A bettre felawe sholde men noght fynde. 
a 1634 Cuarman Nevenge /ion Wks. 1873 111. 325 Vhat is 
an harlot. Prithee be musical and let us taste The sweet- 
ness of thy voice. 

5. Applied toa woman, a. As a gencral term of 
exeeration, (Cf. 1.) rare. 

631485 Digdy Myst. (1882) 1. 326 What, ye hurlottes, I haue 
aspied certeyn That ye be traytours to my lord the kyng. 
1823 Cartyit. Lardy Left., Norton) 11. 236, 1 bullyrag the 
sluttish harlots of the place. 

tb. A female juggler. dancing-girl, ballet-dancer, 
oractress. (Cf. 2.) Obs. 

1483 Cath. Angl, 175/2 An Harlott .. roculatrix, panto- 
mama. .Atstrix. 

c. spec. An unchaste woman; a prostitute; a 
strimpet. 

(Very frequent in 16th c. Bihle versions, where Wyclif had 
hovre, whore; prob. as a less offensive wurd.) 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls: 1. 249 The harlottes at Rome 
were Callede xonariz. 1§13 Mort in Grafton Chron. 1568) 
Il. 784 King Edwarde woulde say that he had three concu- 
bines .. the thirde the holyest harlot in the realme. 1526 
Tinoact. Luke av. 30 Thy sonne..which hath devoured thy 
goodes with harlootes {Wyct. hooris; A/em. whoores). 1§35 
CoverDace Jod xxxi. 9 O then let my wife be another mans 
harlot. 1570-6 LamBarve /’eramé, Aent\1826 200 Robert, the 
Ibuke of Normandie, had issue by a Concubine (whose name 
.. was Harlothe, and after whom, as I coniecture, such in- 
continent women have ever since beene called Iarlots). 
1573-80 arrt Aly. H 170 An harlot, a whore, a strumpet, 
meretrix, (The only sense mentioned.] 1667 Mitton ?. 1. 
iv. 766 Not in the bought smile Of Harlots, loveless, joyless, 
unindeard. 1718 Priox leasnre gos To each new harlot 
I new altars dress. 1826 Scott Hoodst. iii, A tyrant and a 
harlot were filting patron and patroness for such vanities. 
1859 TENsyson Vivien 819 Tho’ harlots paint their talk as 
well as face, With colours of the heart that are not theirs. 

Jig. 1560 Wipce (Genev.) /sa. 1. 21 How is the faithful 
citie become an harlot ! [Wycc. 1382 a strumpet; 1388 an 
hoore.] 17.. Puivirs Wit & Wisdom (R.), Wit is a harlot 
beauteous to the eye. 1827 Pottok Course 7. v, The Church 
a harlot then, When first she wedded civil power, 1860 
Pusey Min. Proph. 298 Vhe wealth..shall go to another 
harlot, Nineveh. 

+6. Applied to unchaste persons of both sexes. Sc. 

15963 Winzet Four Scotr Thre Quest. lili. Wks. 1888 1. 109 
Gif the harlotis, for quhais causs matrimonie ts violatit or 
adnullit, may mary wthiris. /ézd. 110 The twa harlotis to 
Le 3okit vp in a pratendit band of matrimonie. 

b. Hence, Vay the harlot. (Chiefly of women. 

1535 Coverpare Ezek. xvi. 28 Thou hast played the 
whore also with the Assirians.. Yee thou hast played the 
harlot. 1541 Lond. Chron. Hen. VIII in Camd. Misc. 1V. 
16 Hanggid and quartarid .. for playing the harlottes with 
queen Kataryn that then was. 1596 DaLrynrce tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. 1x. 226 Nobit men.. with quhom she was accuiset 
to play the harlat. 1621 Bisce Hos. iii. 3 Thou shalt not 
playtheharlot. 1885 Biste(R.V.)App., [American Revisers’ 
renderings] Substitute .. ‘play the harlot’ for ‘go a whor- 
ing’ and ‘commit whoredom’. 


+7. Applied to the pointed boots wom in the 


14th ec. Ods. 

313.. Endog. Hist. (Rolls) 111. 23: Habent etiam caligas 
..quas cum corrigiis ligant ad suos ‘paltokkos ’ qua vocan- 
tur ‘harlottes’ [v. 7. harlotes], et sic unus ‘ harlot’ servit 
alteri. 

8. attrib. passing into aaj. : That is a harlot; of 


or pertaining to a harlot. 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 27932 Harlot sagh, speche o disur, rimes 
vnright, gest of logolur. 13.. A. Adis. 3336, Thow him 
clepedst an harlot gome: Now thow seist he is tbe beste 
knyght. ¢1380 Sir Feruméd. 1234 * Wat! harlot gadelyng 
.. mote pou be heze an-honge!’ ¢1470 Henry Wallace 1. 
219 Rouch rewlyngisapon thi harlot fete. 1570 BucHaxan 
Ane Admonit. Wks. (1892 24 Godles papistes, harlat pro- 
testantis, 1590 SHAKS. Com. Err. 11. ii. 138 And teare the 
stain'd skin of my Harlot brow. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1x. 
1060 The Harlot-lap Of Philistean Dalilah. 1742 Pore 
Dunc. iv. 45 A Harlot form, soft gliding by. @1774 W. 
Harte Vs, Death (R.), Colours laid on with a true harlot 
grace; They only show themselves, and hide the face. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul xviii. 1. 33: The harlot city which had 
made the nations drunk with the. .wine of her fornications. 


HARLOT. 


9. Comb. Harlot-house, a brothel or stews. 
1659 LD. Pete Jmpr. Sea Ep. Ded. C viij, The Mercenary 
Harlot bouses that bee in the Italian..and Spanish Cities. 


Harlot, v. [f prec. sb.] ctr. To play the 
harlot. Hence Harloting vé/. sb. and Afi. a. 

1641 Mitton Animady. i. Wks. (1847) 58/2 They that 
spend their youth in loitering, bezzling, and harlotting. 1675 
Wycuercey Cowitry Wife v. iv, O! thou harloting har- 
lotry ! hast thou done’t then? 1697 C. Lestie Snake in 
Grass (ed. 2)35 By their own Argument, all the Quakers 
are Harlotted from the Church of Christ. 1864 Daily 
Tel. 9 Feb., How about the courtesans harlotting in your 
streets? 

+ Harriotize, v. Obs. trans. To make a harlot 
of; to characterize as a harlot: to call harlot. 

1589 Warner Ald. Eng. vi. xxx. (1612) 150 Is it to har- 
lotize, thinkst thou, a Goddesse, wrong too small ? 

Harlotry (haslgtri), sé. (a.) [f. Harzor sé. + 
-kY.] 

+1. Buffoonery, jesting; ribaldry, scurrility, scur- 
Tilous talk; obscene talk or behaviour. Odés. 

¢1325 Song Merct 132 in £. E. P. (1862) 122 Now har- 
lotrie for murpe is holde, And vertues turnen in-to vice. 
¢ 1340 Cursor M, 27623 (Fairf.) Of pride be-comis..manikin 
vnnaite oper ping, Als sange of harlotery & lesing. 1377 
Lanat. P. Pi. B. v. 413, | haue leuere here an harlotrie or 
a somer game of souteres, Or lesynges to laughe at. 1382 
Wycuir Z£fh. v. 4 Either filthe, or foly speche, or harlotrie 
[2388 harlatrye; 1526-34 TispaLe gestinge; 1582 Ahem, 
scurrilitie], that perteyneth not to thing. C1440 Facob’s 
Well (E. E. T. 5.) 134 Pe v. inche is harlotrie, makyng 
iapys a-forn folk, in pleying at be spore, at pe bene, at pe cat. 
1483 Cath. Angel. ny To do Harlottry, scurrari. 1578 
Gude & Godlie Ballatis Vitle-p., Diueris vtheris Ballattis 
changeit out of prophane Sangis in godlie sangis, for auoyd- 
ing of sin and harlairie. 1809 Scotr Fam. Lett. 10 Sept., 
To reprint. .the only original Caxton... with all the supersti- 
tion and harlotrie which the castrator. .chose to omit. 

+2. Filth, trash. Ods. 

1467 Ordin, Worcester in Eng. Gilds 374 Item that no 
man caste donge or harlotry at the slipp, ner vpon the key. 
Jbict, 398 That non persone cast eny donge of eny manere 
harlotre in the Slippe goynge to Severne. ‘ 

3. Profligacy or vice in sexual relations, unchastity : 
the conduct of a harlot; dealing with harlots; the 
practice or trade of prostitution. 

1377 Lancu. ?. Pl, B. xin. 353 Lechoures. .of her harlotrye 
and horedome in her elde tellen. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Merch. 
7. 10x8 Thanne shal he knowen al hire harlotrye. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 5024 In hordam & harlatry vnhyndly to lye. 
1530 PAtscr. 229/1 Harlottrye, paillardyse. 1570 Levins 
Mantp. 104/30 Harlotrie, wneretrictum., 1645 RuTHERFORD 
Tryal & Trt. Fatth (1845) 37 This..causeth Joseph see 
nothing in harlotry, but pure, unmixed guiltiness against 
God. 1858 Froupe //rst. Eng. 1V. xviti. 65 Happy con- 
trast to the court, with its intrigues and harlotries. 

4. concr. A harlot; a term of opprobrium for 
awoman. (In 1821 collective.) 

1584 Peete Arraigum, Paris tv. iii, A harlotry, | warrant 
her, 1 Suaxs. 1 //vn, JV, un. i. 198 A peenish selfe- 
will'd Harlotry. 1663 Drypen Wild Gallant i. ii, You 
are a company of proud harlotries: I'll teach you to take 
place of tradesmen’s wives. 1754 RicHARDSON Grandison 
(1781) Ill. iv. 26, 1 expect you will produce the little 
harlotry. 1821 Byron Sardan. 11. i. 126 He loved his queen 
—And thrice a thousand harlotry besides. ¢ 1836 Laxvor 
Imag. Conv. Wks. 11. 912, I have no patience with lhe 
bold harlotry. 

5. fig. Meretriciousucss, illegitimate attractiveness. 

1 G. Mason Lug. Gard. 1. (R.), THe simple farm 
eclips’'d the garden's pride, Ev’n as the virgin blush of 
innocence, The harlotry of art. 1794 Marnias Purs. Lit. 
(1798) 57 They will then perceive ., the harlotry cf the 
ornaments. 1824 Blackw. AJag. XVI. 425 To throw off .. 
the harlotry of the imagination. 

+ B. atirzd. or as aay. Base, scurvy, filthy, worth 

less, trashy. Ods. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 305 A young Harlotry 
filth. 1598 Grenewey Jucttus' Descr. Germ. 1. 259 Catile 
plentie, but for the most part harletry runts. ?2¢ 1600 Dis- 
tracted Emp. u. i. in Bullen O. 77. III. 193 Thys vertue 
is The scurvyest, harlottryest, undocing thynge That ever 
mixte with rysing courtyers thoughts. a@ 1607 J. RayNotps 
Proph. Hageat iv. (1649) §7 No building was to be found.. 
unles it be three or four harlotrey houses, 1663 DrypEN 
Wild Gallant 1. ii, 1 squorn your harlotry tricks, that I do. 

Harm (haim), 55. Forms: 1-3 hearm, 2-5 
herm, 3 (harem), herm, (serme), (3-5 arme), 
3-7 herme, harme, (4 harim, arm, 5 harome), 
6 Sc. hairm(e, 3- harm. [Com. Teutonic: OF. 
hearm, corresp. to OFris. herm, OS. harm, 
OHG. harm, haram (mod.G. harm), ON. harmr 
grief, sorrow, rarely harm, hurt (Sw. farm, Da. 
harme):—OTeut. *harmo-2: pcrh. cogn. w. Skr. 
srama labour, toil.] 

1. Evil (physical or othcrwise) as done to or 
suffered by some person or thing; hurt, injury, 
damage, mischief. 

Berwulf (Z.) 1893 No he mid hearme of hlides nosan, 
gas[tas] grette, a3zz2z3 O. £. Chrou, an. 1101 His men 
mycel to hearme zfre zedydon. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 
277 To gret harm to al pys lond, the gode kyng he slou. 
€1340 Cursor A. 4898 (Fairf.) Do ham na arme in na way. 
€1380 Sir Ferumb. 2578 Pay mowe no3t her y-wys hem- 
selue fram herme saue. c¢ 1384 Cuaucer H. Fame U. 537 
Thou shalt have no harme truely. c 1400 Maunpev. (1839) 
iv. 23 Sche doth non harm to no man, but 3if men don hire 
harm, 1442 Searchers’ Verdicts in Surtees Misc, (1888) 18 
Ye same place has taken mikel herm for defaut of a gutter. 
€%530 H. Ruoves Bs, Nurture 28 in Babees Bk. 72 Vnto 
your Elders gentle be, agaynst them say no harme. a@1586 
Satir, Poems Reform. xxxv. 59 3¢ knaw quhat hairme he 


95 


hes susteind. 1632 Litncow 7raz. u. 62 What harme was 
done by us amongst the Infidels, we were not assured. 
1657 R. Licon Sarbadoes (1673) 62 Caterpillars ..do very 
great harm. 1705 HickERINGILL /’riest-cr, 1. (1721) 21 Harm 
watch, Harm catch. 1791 Mrs. Rapcuirre Rom. Forest x, 
I meant no harm. 1 Macauray “ist. Eug. 11.44 Aware 
that the divulging of the truth might do harm. 1875 JoweTr 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 331 Rains doing harm instead of good. 

b. With a@and f/. An evil done or sustained ; an 
injury, a loss. 

a 1000 Cxdinon's Gen. 756 Ealle synt uncre hearmas e- 
wrecene, ¢1z00 Vices & Virtucs (1888) 59 ‘Er du muje 
polizen alle harmes and scames and bismeres. c 1380 Wycir 
Sel. Wks. 111. 349 Ober bodili harmes. ¢ 1461 Paston Lett. 
No. 428 11. 73 Of ij harmys the leste is to be take. 1583 
BaBincton Commandm. viii. (1637\ 73 Wise is hee, whom 
other mens harmes can cause to take heede. 1728 Morcan 
Algiers II. iv. 263 The inconceivable Harms he did to 
Christendom. 1863 Loner. H’ayside lim, Birds of Killing- 
worth xix, They..from your harvests keep a hundred harms. 

eC. Out of harn’s way: Out of the way of doing 
or of sustaining injury. 

a1661 Futter |Vorthies (1840) I. xviii. 61 Some great 

rsons.. have been made sheriffs, to keep them out of 

arm's way. 1697 Damrirr I’oy. I. 207 He took care to 
keep himself out of harms way. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 136 
P 4 People send Children .. to School to keep them out of 
Harm's way. 1890 H. M. Stantry Darkest Africa 1. xiv. 
333 They had..migrated in time out of harm's way. 

+ 2. Grief,sorrow, pain, trouble, distress,affliction. 
Also with a@and fl. Zo make harms (quot. 1373): 
to make lamentation. Ods. 

a 1000 Czdmon's Gen. 751 Eac is hearm gode, mod-sorz 


zemacod. a 1300 Cursor VM. 24089 Pis harm mi hert it held 
sa hard. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 68 Mony ane 
Of hir kine. .Folowit hyr, makand harmys. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Sgv7.'s T. 578, 1 wende verraily That he had felt as muche 
harm as I Whan pat | herde hym speke and saugh his hewe. 
1570 Satir. Poems Keform. xiii. 197 Sic hauie harme sall 
happin to 3our hart. 1627 F. EB. //ist. Edw. 1] (1680) 47 
He lays aside his Arms, for harms to feed his humour. 

+3. Pity, a pity. (Cf. F. dommage.\ Obs. 

¢ 1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 4230 lt was harme it wanted 
oght. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 44 Sobbit full soir 
that harme wes for to heir. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as harm-doer, -doing, -tak- 
ing; harm-averting, -eschewing adjs. 

€ 3220 Bestiary 389 Husebondes hire haten for hire harm 
dedes. 1386 in Rymer /’adera (1709) VII. 526/2 Pair sall 
not be at pa Rydings no Harme doynges. 1477 Ear 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 81 Them .. yt ben harmedoers and 
loueth falshode and desepcion. 1571 GotpiInc Calvin ot 
Ps. xxxiv. 11 To live quietly .. without any harmetaking. 
1641 Mitton Ch. Govt.1. v, I judge they may pass without 
harm-doing to our Cause. 1889 R. 3. Anverson tr. Ryd- 
berg’s Tent, Mythol. 102 Harm-averting songs. 

Harm,v. Forms: 1 hearmian, 2-3 haremen, 
hearmen, hsermen, 2-5 herme, 3-4 hermien, 
3-7 harme, 4 harmi, -y, 6 arme, 4-harm. [OE. 
hearmtan, {. hearm Harm s6.: cf. OHG. harmyan, 
harmen, hermen to calumniate, injure. ] 

To do harm (to); to injure | physically or other- 
wise) ; to hurt, damage. Orig. zutv. Yo be hurt- 
ful, with dative (like L. zocére), which was some- 
times in ME. cxpressed by ¢o, but generally became 
a simple object, making the verb ¢vans. 

c 1000 EtFric Hom, 1. 140 Gif du hine forgitst, hit hearmad 
bs sylfum and na Gode. c¢1000 in Leg. Rood 105 Peah be 
rit hearmize sumum. ¢1175 Land, //om. 107 To hermen 
alle monnen. a 1225 Ancr. Kk. 64 Pe wise mon asked .. 
hweder ei bing hermed more wummon pene hire eien. 1340 
Ayenb, 23 Yo opren ha wyle harmy..to miszigge to ham pet 
he wyle harmi. 1393 Lanot, ?. /’4, C. 11. 248 And holy 
churche borw hem worth harmed for euere. 1548 Hatt. 
Chron., Ilen. VI, 175 Prolractyng of tyme onely hurted 
and harmed the Kyng. 1653 Watton Angler vii. 153 
Harme hin as little as you may possibly, that he may live 
the longer. 1659 D. Pett Jaupr. Sca 77 note, An High 
Elme..in the midst of a Garden. .harms all round ahout it. 
1784 Cowrer ask vi. 578 He that hunts Or harms them 
there, is guilty of a wrong. 1875 Jowett Plafo (ed. 2) I. 
291 When a man has no sense he is harmed by courage. 

b. adsol, To do harin or injury. 

1362 Lanot. /’. 77. A. 1. 136 And hongeb him for hate 
pat harmede neuere. 1546 J. Heywoop /’rov. (1867) 23 She 
can no more harme than cana she ape. 1633 P. FLETCHER 
7’s. cxxvii. (R.), As arrows.. Where they are meant, will 
surely harm, And if they hit, wound deep and dread. 

Hence Harmed, Harming /f/. aajs. 


¢1440 Promp, Parv. oa Harmyd, dampnificatus. 1563 
Hytt Art Garden. (1593) 149 They temper the harming 
force of the colde of it. 

Harm, -e, obs. forms of Arm sé,1 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3237 He. .clepys hym in harmez. 

|\Harmala (hi1mala), harmel (hi‘1mel). 
[Late L., = Gr. dppada, from Semitic; cf. Arab. 


je > harmil wild rue, whence the form harme/, 


cf. F. harmale (1694 in Hatz. Darm.).] 

Wild rue, Peganum /farmala, a plant native 
to Southern Europe and Asia Minor. Also aétr7é., 
as harmala red, a red colouring matter obtained 
from the seeds of the plant. Hence Harmaline 
(haumilain), Che., a white crystalline alkaloid 
(C,;H,,N,0) obtained from the seeds of wild 
tue, Harmalol (haimalgl), another alkaloid 
(C,,H,,N,0), from the same source. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 140 Sealf., armelu..wyl on buteran 
to sealfe. 1753 Cuampers Cyc/. Supp., Harmala, Harmel, 


or wild rue. 1847 Craic, Harmaline. 1865 Watts Dict. 
Chew. 111. 7 The seeds contain about 4 per cent. of alkaloids | 


HARMINE. 


of which one-third consists of harmine and two-thirds of 
harmaline. Harmala red, the seeds of harmala contain 
also a red colouring matter. 1889 Hatts’ Dict. Chem. 
fAlarmatlol, i 

+ Harman. Thieves’ Cant. Obs. [Origin of first 
syllable uncertain, ?from hardman ; -man(s as in 
crackmans, darkmans, etc.] 

1, pl. Harmans, the stocks. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 The harmans, the stockes. 
Jbtd. 86 So may we happen on the Harmanes.., So we maye 
chaunce to set in the stockes. 1609 Dexker Lanthorue & 
Candle-lt, C iij b, To put our stamps in the Harmans, 

2. Short for Harman beck: A constable. 

1725 New Cant. Dict., Harman, a Constable. a1791 
Grose OJ/o (1796) 231 When I leave Nan in the vile Har- 
man's hands. 1829 Lytton Disuwned 8 The worst have an 
awe of the harman’s claw. 

Hence + Harman-beck [écck, Brak 56.3], a 
constable; the parish-constable or beadle. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 The harman beck, the 
Counstable. 1609 Dekker Lanthorne § Candle-lt. Ciij b, 
The Ruffin cly the nab of the Harman beck. 1641 Brome 
Joviall Crew iu. Wks. 1873 111. 388 Let's. .bowse in defiance 
o'th’ Harman-Beck. 1822 Scotr Aiége/ xxxv, I am not the 
lad to hetray any one to the harman-beck. 

Harmatian (haimé‘fan , a. 
Gpyar- chariot +-1AN.] (See quots.) 

1774 Burney //isé. Jus. (1789) 1. 386 Plutarch enumerates 
the changes which he made in the Harmatian, or chariot air. 
1861 J. S. ADams sooo A/us, Terms, Harmatian or chariot 
air, a spirited martial air employed to animale tbe horses 
that drew the chariot during battle. 

| Harmattan (haime tin, in 18th c. ha-umi- 
ten). Also 7 harmetan, 8 -atan, (air-mattan),. 
{krom haramata, the name in the Fanti or Tshi 
lang. of W. Africa. 

According to Norris in Phil. Trans. LX XI. 52 (1780) ‘a 
corruption of Aherramantah, compounded of Ahkerraman 
to blow and fah tallow, grease, with which the natives rub 
their skin to prevent their growing dry and rough’; but 
acc, 10 Christaller, Dict. Asante & Fante Lang. (Basel 1881), 
a borrowed foreign word, viz. ‘Sp. Aarmatan, an Arabic 
word’, (But nosuch Arabic word has been found.)] 

A dry parching land-wind, which blows during 
Deccmber, January, and February, on the coast ot 
Upper Guinea in Africa; it obscures the air with 
a red dust-fog. 

167: R. Bonun Wid 195 Of the Harmetans in Guiny. 
1723 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea (1735) 149 Air-mattans, or Har- 
matans, are impetuous Gales of Wind from the Eastern 
Quarter about Midsummer andChristmas. 1725 J. REyNoLps 
Itew Death (1735) 30 And Harmatans revenge the richness 
of their oar. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. i. 5 During those 
months when the harmattan is known to raise clouds of dust 
high inlo the atmosphere. 

attrié, 1671 R. Bonun Wind 196 The Harmetan Winds, 
so called by the Natives, come..in December about Christ- 
mas. 1803 T. Wintersotrom Sterra Leone 1. ii. 2 note, 
Known by the name of the harmattan wind. 1828 CartyLe 
Wise. (1872) I. 187 The Harmattan breath of doubt. 

Harmel: see HarMAra. 

Harmer (ha'imeas). [f. Harm v.+-£R1.] One 
who or that which harms; an injurer. 

1583 BaBincTon Costnarndm. viii. (1637) 69 Harmers of the 
commodities which they inioy. 1838 J, SrruTHERS Poetic 
Tales 14 Fell Boreas, cruel harmer. 

+ Harmesay’, harmisay’. Sc. O¢s. Also 
6 harmissa. [Origin uncertain: it perh. contains 
the word darm.] A cry of gtief or distress ; = ‘alas’, 

a 1487 Jlow Good Wife taught her Dau, 102 Than ‘had 
1 wittyn !’ will thai say, With mony ‘allas’ and harmesay. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 84 ‘Bot now’, he said, 
‘allace, and harmissa! For all that welth is went full far 
awa’, 1552 Lynpesay A/onarche 5973 Vhan sall thay say, 
With mony hydous harmesay, Allace! gude Lorde. 1603 
Philotus clv, Allace, and harmisay..quhat sall I say ? 

Harmful (ha-imfiil), a. [f. Hara sé. +-FuL.] 
Fraught with harm or injury ; injurious, hurtful. 

a 1340 Hamrote Psaéter |xi. 10 It is a harmefull winninge 
to win cattell and tine rightowsnes. 1388 Wyciir Prov. i. 22 
Hou long foolis schulen coueyte tho thingis that ben harm- 
ful to hem silf. ¢1460 Fortescue Ads. §& Lim. Alon. xiv, 
How harmefull it wolde be to the kynge, and to his reaumie, 
yff his commons were pouere. 1549 UDALL, etc. Eras. 
lar, Heb, iv. (R.), An harmfull person. 1562 J. HEywoop 
Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 95 Better is .. A harmelesse lie, than 
a harmefull true tale. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argenis 
v. v. 344 Fame is ever quicker..to bring us harmefull news, 
then such as we desire. 1697 DrypEN Virg. Georg. 1. 115 
And sleepy Poppies harmful Harvests yield. 1814 Cary 
Pante, Par. w. 65 That other doubt Which moves thee, is 
less harmful. 1885 Afanch. Exam.15 May 4/7 Toestablish 
and endow a particular form of religion by the State is 
harmful to religion generally. 

Harmfully (haumftli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY?.] 
In a harmful manner; injuriously, mischievously. 

©1374 Cuaucer Boeth. u. pr. i. 21 (Camb. MS.) Cast a-way 
hir pat pleyyth so harmfully. 1534 More On the Passion 
Wks. 1274/2 To see theyr fayned friend..so harmefully 
disceiue them. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts 353 Men that 
were harmfully troublesome. 1891 Leeds Mercury 25 May 
s/3 The thought..operated harmfully upon his mind. 

Harmfulness. [f.as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being harmful ; injuriousness. . 

1580 SIDNEY Arcadia v. Wks. 465 This Daiphanlus. .dis- 
guised himself like a woman; which being the more simple 
and hurtless sex might easier hide his subtile harmfulness. 
1696 ‘T'rvYon A/isc. i. 12 Whether it be in Vertue, or in 
Harmfulness. 1850 Kincstry Alt, Locke 1, Deeds and 
words, of the harmfulness of which I had no notion. 

Harmine (haumain\. Chem. [f. HarMa(La 
+ -INE.] An alkaloid (Cj3;H,.N,O) contained in 


iia, 1 (ie 


HARMING. 


the seeds of Harmata, or obtained by oxidation | 


of harmaline. (Discovered in 1847.) Hence Har- 
minie acid, an acid (C,)H,N,O,) obtained by 
oxidation of harmine. 

1864 Wesster, //armine. 1865 Watts Dict. Chem. UI. 


16 Harmine..is a weaker base than harmialine. 1889 /d7¢., 
Harminic acid, 

Harming, vé/. sb. [f. Harm v. + -1nG).] 
The action of the verb Haru; harm, injury, hurt. 
In quot. @ 1300 = sorrow, grief. 

a1300 Cursor M/. 9385 A! lauerd, gret herming was par. 
1470 Henry IWadlace 1. 110 Erle Patrik. harmyng did ws 
mast. 1623 Drum. or Hawtn. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 
117 The harming of the one is the weakning of the working 
of the other. 1719 DUrrey Préls 1. 189 Dreadful harming. 

Efarmissa, var. of Harmesay Ods. 

Harmless (hi-smlés), a. [f. Mars 5d. +-LEss.] 

1. Free from harm or injury; unhurt, uninjured, 
unharmed. Now rare. 

¢12z90 S. Ang. Leg. 1. 72/39 Harmles he feol and hol man 
i-nov3. ¢1385 Cnaucer ZL. G. HW. 2664 Hypermnestra, To 
passen harmlesse of that place, She graunted hym. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxiv.201 Vhe scottes escaped harte- 
lees, 1587 A/irr. Mag., Sabrina xvi, Drowne mee, and 
let my mother harmlesse goe. 1685 Cotton tr. J/onlaignue 
I. 482 Some .. undertook by this nreans .. to save harmless 
the religion of others. 1848 Hackeray Van. Fair xii, 
Pecking up her food quite harmless and successful. 

2. ree from loss, free from liability to punish- 
ment, or to pay for loss or damage ; esp. in /o save 
harmless. 

1418 £. &. 1 7lls (1882) 33 That b* same LTonet saue and 
kepe harmeles myn heirs..a-3ens Tohn Roe. 1481 Caxtos 
Reynard (Arb.) 46 Yf ye saue me harmles in the spirituel 
court. 41592 West ist Pt. Symédo/. § 10315, Vhat he the 
same R. 5...shall acquite, discharge, and from time to time 
for cuer sauce harinelesse the said H. M. and J. his wife. 1651 

. Marius Bills of Exehange 23 Giving Bond to save 

armelesse. 1755 Macens /nsurances }. 112 It was agreed 
to keep the king harmless. 1818 Crutse Digest ed. 2) EV 
472 A person. .covenanted .. that he would save the lessee 
harmless from any claiming by, from, or under him. 

3. Free from guilt; innocent. arch. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 509 Harmles me hin nom, & mid 
hors to drou, & subpe anhunge him. 13.. £. 2. Adit. 1’. 
a. 675 Pe ry3t-wys man schal se hys face, Pe harmlez hapel 
schal com hym tylle. 1529 More Dyadoge iv. Wks. 279 1 
‘Yo the helpe and defence of his good and harmelesse neygh- 
bour, against y* malice and crneltie of y* wrong doer. 1594 
ust Pt. Contention vi. 24 In Pontphret Castle harmelesse 
Richard was shamefully murthered. 1627-77 Fectuam 
Resolves t. xxix. 50 How happy .. those things live, that 
follow harmless Nature? 1863 Mrs. C. Crarxe Shaks. 
Char. v. 134 Up to the very last scene, she bears him harm- 
less of all suspicion. 

4. Doing or causing no harm; not injuricus or 
hurtful; inoffensive, innocuous, 

1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bh. Wks. 1047 1 They loue 
better hunger and thurste, then the harmelesse lacke of 
them bothe. 1593 S#aks. 2 //en. 1°/, ui. i. 71 Fhe sucking 
Lambe, or harmelesse Doue. 1653 Watton A ugleri.16 The 
most howest, ingenious, harmless Art of Angling. 1718 
Morttevx Quix, (1733) [1]. 279 ‘Whe harmlessest Fellow in 
the World. 1809-10 CoLeripce Friend (186s) 29 One of the 
inost harmless of human vanities. 1894 J.‘F. Fowler ddam- 
aan Introd. 32 ‘The harmless snake. 

5. Comb., as harmless-looking. 

1890 Marie Corettt Wormwood HI. 243 Liquid. .harm- 
less-looking as spring-water, 

Harmlessly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY2.] Ina 
harmless manner; without causing or receiving 
injury. 

1s6x ‘I. Norton Cain's Just. ww. xx. (1634) 740 They 
might behave themselves harmlesly and quietly together. 
1653 WALTON Angler i. 32 He had spent that day .. both 
harinlesly and in a Recreation that became a Church-man. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 301 Vheir balls passed harm- 
lessly over the heads of the Russians. 1880 M¢Cartuy 
Own Times VV. 83 The sudden tumult was harmlessly over. 

Harmlessness. [f. as prec.+-ness.] The 
state or quality of being harmless ; inoffensiveness. 

1596 THomas “at. Dict. (1606), /unocentia, innocencie, 
integritie, harmelessenesse. 1646 P. BuLKELEY Gosfe/Covt. 
v. 382 Justnesse in dealing without holinesse, is but 
heathenish harmlessnesse. 1758 Warsurton Div. Legat. 
Pref. Wks. 1821 IV. 55 Its harinlessness or malignity is the 
only matter of inquiry. 1879 Casse/l’s Techn, Educ. 1x. 
151/1 The absolute harmlessness of the safety matches. 

+Harmoge. 0¢s. [L. harmogé = Gr. appoyy 
joining, fitting, arrangement, f.appd(ew to fit] A 
harmony of colours or sounds. 

1601 Hottanp Péiny HI. 528 As for the apt coherence of 
one colour with another, the ioint as it were between, and 
the passage from one to another, they named it Harmoge. 
1662 Evetyn Chasogr. v. 128 The alteration could no more 
certainly be defin'd, then [by] the Semitons or Harmoge in 
Musick. 

Harmole, harmehole, obs. ff. ARMHOLE. 

e 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 637,17 Hee acella, harmole. 
01475 Pict. Voc. Ibid. 748/21 Hoc bachium, a harmehole. 

|| Harmonia (haimounia’. duat. [L. Aar- 
monia, a, Gr. Gppovia joining, joint, agreement, 
harmony, etc.; in Galen, ‘the union of two bones 

by mere apposition’. See also Harmony.] A 
kind of suture in which the two bones are apposed 
to each other by plane or nearly plane surfaces. 

1657 Physical Dict., Harmonia, is the juncture ofa bone 
by aline. 1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade M. (ed. 2) 41 The 
Harmonia suture is the simple apposition of contiguous sur- 
faces. 1881 Mivart Cat 121 The adjoined even edges form 
what is termed an harmonia or false suture. 
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+Harmoniac (haiméuniek’, nonce-wi, 
[f. Gr. dppovia Harmony + -ac.] Relating to 
harmony, or to the cultivation of music; = HarR- 
monic a.1. Also adsol, 

1771 Mrs. J. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 1. 
212 Vhey talk of nothing but the charms of the Harmoniac 
meeting. /éfd. 216 Vhe Harmoniac met last night .. The 
Harmoniac is over. 

+ Harmonivacal, ¢. Os. [f. as prec. + -aL.] 
Full of harmony, harmonious ; harmonical. 

1536 Primer (len, VITK, Jesus, the honor Angelicall, 
To them so sweet armoniacall. 1620-55 I. Jones Stone- 
Heng (3725) 23 There's no one Structure .. wherein more 
clearly shines those harmoniacal Proportions. a 1660 Ham- 
MOND 19 Serm. v. Wks. 1684 1V. 592 To tune him to that 
sweet harmoniacal Gospel temper. 1693 J. Beaumont On 
Burnet’s Th. Earth \. 7% Another mind, to whom other 
harmoniacal Laws may be more pleasing 

[f. 1. Aax- 


Harmonial (haimounial), a. vare. 
monta, a, Gr. dppovia HaKkMony +-aL,] Pertaining 
to or characterized by harmony or agreement; har- 
monious. 


parallel passages: see Harsmony 6.) 

1569 Sanrorp tr. Agrippfa's Van, Arles 30b, A certaine 
Harmoniall daunsinge of the heauenly Bodies. 1622 Cattis 
Stat. Sewers (1647) 121 Seeing the Statute Law can receive 
no due construction, but by the rules of the Common Law, 
l have. made a harmonial coinposition of them both. 1691 
Tryon Hist. Dictates 111 All Vegitative Foods . are far 
more agreeable and harmonial than Flesh or Fish. 1884 
Nonconf. 4& (ndep. 17 Jan. 55/3 Fhe peeping moon con- 
tributes to the harmonial rivalry of colour. 

+ Harmo‘nian. Os. rare—'. [f. L. harmonia 
Ilarmony + -an, after muestctan.] Oue versed in 
liarmony or music; a musician. 

1603 Hottano Piutarch’s Mor. 1257 Lasus the harmonian 
. brought a great change into Musicke. 

Harmonic (haimgnik , a. and sé, [ad. L. 
harmonic-us, a. Gr. appovixds skilled in music, 
musical, in neut. pl. dppovexa as sb., theory ol music, 
music, f. dpyovia Harmony: sce -ic. Cf. KF, har- 
monique (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj, 1, Relating to music, musical; in re- 
ference to ancient music, Relating to melody as 
distinguished from rhythm. Ovs. exc. in specific 
uses. 

Marmonic hand: a figure of the left hand, having the 
finger-joints marked with the syllables denoting the notes 
of Guido Aretino's scale. //armonic telegraph: see quot. 
1884. 

1570 Levixs A/anip. 121/33 Harmonicke, harmonicus. 
1603 Hotann lutarch'’s Alor, 1259 Yhe Harmonique skill 
conteineth the knowledge of intervals, conipositions, sounds, 
notes and mutations. 1694 W. Hotver //armony (1731) 
Introd., Of the Nature of Sound in General ; and then, more 
particularly, of Harmonick Sounds. 1782 Bursey //ist. 
Alus. IL. 92 No proof can be found in the writings of Guido 
that the Harmonic Hand was of his construction. 1852 
Dicxess Bleak fo. xi, At the Sol’s Arms, where the Har- 
inonic Meetings take place. 188 W H. Husk in Grove 
Dict. Mus. 1.82 An association for printing the best music 
..called the Royal Harmonic Institution. /é7d. 691 Haring- 
ton..born in 1727..founded the Harmonic Society of Bath. 
1884 Knicut Dict, Mech. Supp., Harmonie telegraph, a 
telephone, which sends messages by audible musical tones. 

b. Addicted to music; musical. nonce-use. 

1796 Burney M/em. MWetastasio 11. 200 heroes of the 
harmonic family. /ér/. Ef. 377 Take care of your health, 
for the honour of the harmonic family. 

2. Sounding together with pleasing effect ; har- 
mouious, in harmony, concordant. 

Harmonic triad, an old name for the common chord. 

1667 Mirtow P. Z. iv. 687 With Heav'nly touch of instru- 
mental sounds In full harmonic number joind. 1728 Porr 
Dunc, i. 254 Ass intones to Ass, Harmonic twang! of 
leather, horn and brass. ¢ 1800 K. Waite J/usie vi, Softest 
flutes or reeds harmonic join’d. 1845 Eneyed. Wetrop.V'.774 
Harmonie triad .. another name for the cominon chord. 
1872 Huxcey Phys. viii, 212 A tuning-fork may be set 
vibrating, if its own particular note or one harmonic with it, 
be sounded in its neighbourhood, 

b. Melodious, tuneful, sweet-sounding. rare. 

31815 W. H. Irevanp Scriéé/eomania 36 Harmonic and 
vigorous poesy. 

3. A/us. Relating to harmony (as distinct from 
melody and rhythm) ; belonging to the combina- 
tion of musical notes in chords. 

1661 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Harmonick..that pertains 
to harmony, which is the accord of divers sounds or notes. 
1784 Sir W. Jones J/us. Modes Hindus Wks. 1799 1. 413 
Natural philosophy .. limits the number of mixed, or har- 
monick, sounds to a certain series. 1869 OusELeyCounter/. i. 
1 When we look at a piece of harmonized music from the har- 
monic point of view, we confine our attention to the chords 
of which it is composed. 1879 Sat. Rev. 6 Dec. 699 Chro- 
matic notes are used .. for two .. purposes—a harmonic 
purpose in modulation to new keys, and a melodic purpose 
in ornamentation. ; 

4. Acoustics and A/us. Applied to the tones pro- 
duced by the vibration of a sonorous body in aliquot 
parts of its length (see B. 2); relating to such tones. 

Harmonie scale: the scale formed by the series of har- 
monics ofa fundamental note. Harmonic stop: an organ- 
stop in which each of the pipes is pierced with a small hole 
in the middle of its length, so as to give the note correspond- 
ing to half the length; e. g. the Aarmonic flute, 

1831 Brewster Nat. Magic viii. (2833) 182 The acute 
sounds given out by each of the vibrating portions are called 
harmonic sounds. 1867 TynpaLt Sound iti. 123 The sounds 
of the Eolian harp are produced by the division of suitably 
stretched strings into a greater or less number of harmonic 


a. 


(In quot. 1622, Kelating to collation of | 
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parts by a current of air passing over them. 1880 E, J. 
Payne in Grove Diet. Mus. t. 665 Any brass instrument, 
such as the hunting horn or military bugle .. yields the 
familiar harmonic scale. 1889 E. J. Horkins /bid. 666 
Iiarmonic stops have in recent years come into great favour. 
1881 C. A. Epwarps Organs 157 [Vhe} Harinonic-flute . . is 
an open flue stop .. of extreme beauty, the tone being full 
and fluty. ; 

tb. Optics. Applied to ‘ accidental’ or subjec- 
tive complementary colours, formerly supposed to 
be analogous to harmonic sounds. Oés. 

1831 BrewsTER Optics xxxvi. 309 As in acoustics, where 
every fundamental sound 1,..accompanied with its harmonic 
sound, so..the sensation of one {colour] is accompanied by 
a weaker sensation of its accidental or harmonic colour. 
1858 G. Barnarp Landscape Paint, 29 Vhe term harmonic 
has been applied to accidental colours because the primitive 
and its accidental colour harmonise with each otlrer in 
painting. 

5. A/ath. a. Applied to the relation of quantities 
whose reciprocals are in arithmetical progression 
(e.g. 1, 3.4, $)++-)3 OF to points, lines, functions, 
etc., involving such a relation; = HTARMONICAL 7. 

‘Fhis application, which originated with the ancient Pytha- 
goreans, is generally held to have arisen from the fact that 
a string or other sonorous body, divided into segments whose 
lengths are 4, 4, 2, etc. of the total length, gives a definite 
series of musical notes whose relations are of fuirdamental 
importance in harmony’; see A. 4, B. 2.) 

‘larmonic conjugates, each of the two pairs of points Al, 
CD, in relation to the other pair, in a straight line ACBD 
divided harmonically at Cand B. //. division, division of 
a line at four points A, C, B, D, such that the lengths AC, 
AB, AD, are in harmonic proportion ; also analogous divi- 
sion of an angle or other magnitude. /7. penct/, a system 
of four straight lines in a plane meeting at one point, such as 
to divide harmonically every straight line that cuts thein. 
M1. progresston, the relation of a series of quantities whose 
reciprocals are in arithmetical progression, or such a series 
itself. //. proportion, the relation of three quantities in 
lrarmonic progression; the second is said to be a Aarmonic 
mean between the firstand third. //. range or row, a series 
of four ports ina straight line, forming two pairs of harmonic 
conjugates. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 79 Whence, if 
the 2 first Verms of an Harmonic Proportion be given, the 
3d. is readily found. 1862 Muccauy S/od. Geom. 7 Four 
right lines drawn from the same point and cutting a right 
line harmonically ‘called a harmonic pencil will also cnt har- 
monically any other right. line meeting then. 188: Casry 
Sequel to Euclid 88 Uf C aud D be harmonic conjugates to 
A and &, AB is called a lrarmonic mean between 2'C and 
AD. 1885 Leupesporr Cremona's Proj. Geom. 41 If..the 
harmonic range..be projected upon any other straight line, 
Its projection. . will ke be a harmonic range. 1895 Story- 
MASKELYNE Crysta//ogr. § 63.75 Harinonic division of a 
zone. /did., Vhe harmonic division of an angle. 

b. Harmonie motion, a periodic motion, which 
in its simplest form (s:mple harmonic motion) is 
like that of a point in a vibrating string, and is 
identical with the resolved part, parallel to a dia- 
meter, of uniform motion in a circle, Ilence in 
many connexions, as 

Harmonic function, a function consisting of a series of 
terms, each of which expresses a harmonic nivtion; in a 
wider sense, any function that satisfies a differential equa- 
tion of aclass of which that expressing a simple harmonic 
motion isthe firstexample. //armonic analysis, the calculus 
of harmonic functions, an intportant part of modern mathe- 
matical analysis. Harmonic curve, a curve in which the 
ordinates are a simple harmonic function of the abscissx; a 
curve of sines. //armonte analyser, an integrating machine 
invented by Lord Kelvin for producing mechanically the 
harmonic constituents of meteorological, tidal, and other 
curves, 

1867 FHomson & Tait Vat. Phil. I. i. § 53 Simple har- 
monic motion .. Such motions [are] approximately those of 
the sinrplest vibrations of sounding bodies .. whence their 
name, /did.§ 56 The velocity of a point executing a simple 
harmonic motion is a simple harmonic function of the time. 
lbid.§75 A complex harmonic function, witha constant term 
added, is the proper expression. .for any..periodic function. 
féid.t.i App. B, The..method..commonly referred to oy 
English writers as that of ‘ Laplace’s Co-efficients '..is here 
called spherical harmonic analysis .. A spherical harmonic 
function is defined as a homogeneous function, I, of 2, y, 2, 
av dt?v  adtv 


which satisfies the equation saa a — = 0, 


“dz 
1882 Mincnin Unifi. Kinemat.7 HH a point..moves..round 
in a circle with constant velocity, the foot .. of the perpen- 
dicular from the point on any diameter of the circle moves 
backwards and forwards..with a motion which is called a 
simple harmonic motion. 

6. Relating to or marked by harmony, agreement, 
or concord (in general sense); harmonizing in aspect 
or artistic effect; harmonious in feeling, etc. 

1756 T. Amory 3. Bune/e (1770) I. i. 33, | came to a little 
harmonic building, that had every charm and proportion 
architecture could give it. 1784 J. Potter Virtuous 
Villagers 1.110 Souls..united by harmonic union. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 11. 3 The mo» 
harmonic of all contrasts. 1893 J. Pursrorp Loyalty to 
Christ UL. 435 He is Harmonic Man, He is God manifexed. 

7. Anat. Belonging to or of the nature of a Hat- 
MONIA, q.v. 

1826 Ktrsy & Sp. Entomol. (1828) HI. xxxiv. 402 note, 
A harmonic suture is when the margins of two flat bones 
simply touch each other without any intermediate substance. 

Bie: 

1. gl. A theory or system of musical sounds or 
intervals ; that part of acoustics which relates to 
music. (Rarely in szzg.) Obs. exc. in reference 
to ancient systems. 

1709-29 V. Manpvey Syst. A/ath., Arith. 48 That the 
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Lovers of Musick may have the Proportions in view .. we 
thought it convenient in this place to expose the Harmonicks 
of tbe Ingenious John Kepler. 1760 Stives in Phil. Trans. 
LI. 698 Harmonic was divided into tbese seven parts; 1. of 
sounds, 2. of intervais, 3. of genera, 4. of systems, 5. of 
tones, 6. of mutations, 7. of melopmia. 1837 WHEWELL 
Hist, Juduct. Se. (1857) I. 50 The truths of Harmonics .. 
were cultivated with much care. 

2. (Short for harmonic tone.) One of the secon- 
dary or subordinate tones produced by vibration of 
the aliquot parts of a sonorous body (as a string, 
reed, column of air tn a ptpe, etc.) ; usually accom- 
panying the primary or fundamental tone produced 
by the vibiation of the body as a whole. Also 
called overtones or upper partials (as being of 
higher pitch than the {fundamental tone). 

Harmonics are sometimes produced independently, as in 
the violin and other stringed instruments by varying the 
point of contact of the bow, or by lightly pressing the string 
with the finger at special points, and in certain wind instru- 
ments hy varying the force or direction of the hreath. 
wWatural harmonics: the series of harmonics naturally pro- 
duced hy the vibration of a string, etc., in halves, thirds, 
quarters, and so on; also, on tnstruments of the violin class, 
harmonics obtained from an open string, those from a 
stopped string being called artificial harniouics. Grave 
harmonic. a name sometimes given to a low tone resulting 
from the combination of two tones=differential tone, 

1777 Siz W. Jones Ess. Arts Poems, etc. 106 These acces- 
sory sounds, which are caused by the aliquots of a sonorous 
Eoty vibrating at once, are called harmonicks, and the whole 
system of modern Harmony depends upon them, 1831 H. 
Mecvitt in /’veacher If. 2811 The harmonics of some Italian 
musician. 1880 E. J. Payne in Grove Dict. A/us. 1. 664 The 
harmonics. .determine..as has been lately proved by Helm- 
holtz, the quality of musical tones. /ézd¢. 665 Natural 
harmonics..are an important resource in harp music. . Brass 
instruments are richest in the practical employment of 
harmonics. 1884 Haweis J/y Musical Life i. 26-7 Playing 
all sort of melodies in flute-like harmonics. 

3. Math. =Harmonic function (A. 5b), in the 
wider sense. Spherical harmonic, a harmonic 
functton having a relation to Spherical Geometry 
akin to that which fxncttons expressing harmonic 
motion have to Plane Geometry. Such are spheri- 
cal solid harmonics, spherical surface harmonics, 
scectorial, tesseral, and zonal harmonics, etc. 

1867 Tuomson & ‘Tait Vat. Philos. 1. i. App. 2, General 
expressions for complete spherical harmonics of all orders. 
1873 Maxwett Electr. & Magu. 1. 163 When the poles are 
given, the value of the harmonic for a given point on the 
sphere is a perfectly definite numerical quantity. 1885 
Watson & Bursury Mash, Th. Electr. & Magn. 1. 67 Yo 
express the potential at any point P of any distribution of 
matter in a seri¢s of spherical solid harmonics. /éz¢/. 68 It 
is evident that the density of this distribution on the sphere 
must be symmetrical about OC, and must therefore be ex- 
pressible in a series of zonal harmonics with OC as axis. 


Harmonica (haimg'nika’. Also 8 armonica. 
(fem. of L. Aarmontcus HARMontc, used subst.] 


1. Name of several different musical tustruments. 

9. Aninstrument invented by Dr. B. Franklin, consisting 
of a row of hemispherical glasses fitted on an axis turned 
hy a treadle and dipping into a trough of water. played by 
the application of the finger; an improvement of the earlier 
‘musical glasses’. Also applied to other forms in which 
the tones are produced in various ways from graduated 
glass bowls or tubes. b. An instrument consisting of a row 
of glass plates mounted on a resonance-box and struck with 
hammers. c. A kind of mouth-organ; also applied to other 
wind-instruments with reeds, (See also HARMoNICON.) 

1762 FRANKLIN Lett, Wks, 1887 III. 204 In honor of your 
munical language, I have borrowed from it the name of this 
instrument, calling it the Armonica. 1778 /’Ail. Surv. S. 
/ red. 433 The invention of the musical glasses, now improved 
into the harmonica. 1831 CarbyLe Jisc, (1857) II. 207 
His genius is not an /Eolian harp, but a scientific harmonica. 
1863 TyNnpatt //eat viii. § 301 The flame would sing..as in 
the well known case of the hydrogen harmonica. 1880 
Grove Dict. J/us. 1.663 The name Harmonica is now used 
for a toy-instrument of plates of glass hung on two tapes 
and struck with hammers. 1880 A. J. Hipxins /éfd. 667 
In England keyhoard harmonicas with bellows were known 
by the name of Seraphine. 

2. Name given to diffcrent organ-stops. 

1840 Specif, Organ, Town Hall, Birtningham in Grove 
Dict, Aus, 11.601 On Solo Manual.. Harmonica, 4 ft. 1852 
Seiper Orga 98 Harmonica..is a register of a most refined, 
delicate tone. 1880 Strainer & Barrett Dict. Mus. T., 
Harmonica .. A name sometimes given to a mixture stop 
on foreign organs. 

Harmonical (haimp'nikal), a. 
monical. [f. as Harmonic +-aL.] 

1. Marked by harmony or agreement; harmonious, 
concordant: = Harmonica. 6. (In later use mostly 
fig. from 4.) Now rave. 

153 Eryot Gov. 1, xx, Sterres and planettes, and their 
motions harmonicall. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
1, (1589) 415 To distribute liberally and according to har- 
monicall proportion their gifts, graces, and good turnes. 
1676 CupwortH Ser. 1 Cor. xv. 57 (ed. 3) 81 The soul of 
nian was harmonical as God at first made it, till sin, dis- 
ordering the strings and faculties, put it out of tune. 1691- 
1701 Norris /dea/ World 1. xii.(1704) 465 The harmoniral 
consent of these two Divine writers. 1851 Ruskin Sfoues 
Ven. I. xx. § 18 The arrangement of shadows .. in certain 
harmonical successions. 

2. Relating to or obtained by collation of parallel 
passages in different books: see Harmony 6. 

1612 T. Taytor Coimm, Titus i. 11 Partly hy the expresse 
texts of Scripture: partly by harmonical, parallel, and 
sutable places. 1697 C. Lesrie Suake in Grass (ed. 2) 354 
One Harmonical Gospel made out of the four Gospels. 

WOK. Vi. 


Also 6 ar- 


OF 


+3. belongit g or relating to music, musical: 
= Harmontc a. 1. Ofs, 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Alor. 581 (R.) To judge of song 
and harmonical measures. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 105 After 
euery three whole Notes Nature requireth, for all Har- 
monicall vse, one Halfe-Note to be interposed. 1796 
Hutton Math, Dict., Harniouical Iuterval, the difference 
between two sounds, in respect of acute and grave. 1837 
Wuewe Le fist. /nduct. Sc. (1857) 1. 255 What new har- 
monical truth was illustrated in the Gregorian cbant ? 

+b. In ancient Greek music: = ENHARMONIC 1. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Alor. 486 (R.) Among sundry 
kinds of music, that which is called chromatical..enlargeth 
. the heart, whereas the harmonical contracteth and draweth 
it in. 

+ 4. Of sounds, etc., esp. of musical notes: Har- 
monious, concordant, consonant ; sweet-sounding, 
tuneful: =Harsonic a. 2. Oés. 

15.. Proverbts in Autig. Rep, (1809) IV. 409 In the Speris 
of the planettis makynge sownde armonical. 1596 Fitz- 
Gereray Sir F. Drake (1881) 24 Fetch Orpheus harpe with 
strings harmonicall. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 873 Harmonicall 
Sounds, and Discordant Sounds are both Actiue and Positiue. 
1727-51 CHAMBERS C)jcé, s.v., Harmonical intervals..are the 
same with concords. 1774 Miteorp Harmony of Lang. 
186 The Italian has harmonical graces which the English 
cannot reach. 

tb. transf. Of versc: Khythmical, inelodions, 


sweet-soundtng. Obés. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie u. (Arb.) 144 This ditty of 
th’ Erle of Surries, passing sweete and harmonicall. 1652 
AsnmMoLe Theat. Chem. Brit. Proleg. 12 Unlesse thar 
Verses..were form’d with an Harmonicall Cadence. 

5. Relating to harmony, or the combination of 
notes in music: =Hakmonic a, 3. ? Obs. 

1727-51 CHamuers Cycé/. s.v., In its more proper and 
limited sense, harmonical composition. .may he defined, the 
art of .. concerting several single parts together, in such 
manner as to make one agreeable whole. 1795 Mason Ch. 
Mus. i. 10 Not only the effect of musical sounds in melodious 
succession, but of these too in harmonical combination. 

+6. =Hanrsonic a. 4. Ods. 

1727-51 CHamBERS Cycé/, s.v., Harmonical sounds are pro- 
duced by the parts of chords, etc. which vibrate a certain 
number of times while the whole chord vibrates once. 

7. Math. =Wanrsonica.5. +/farmonical num- 


éers: numbers in harmonic progression (04s.). 

1569 J. Sanrorptr. Agrifpa’s Van, Artes 25b, Of Har- 
imonical Numbers, and Geometrical. 1597 Morey /xtrod. 
Mus, Annotat., Harmonical proportion is..when the greatest 
of three termes is so to the least as the difference of the 
greatest and middle termes is to the difference of the 
middle and least. 1727-51 CHampers Cycé s.v., Harmon- 
ical series is a series of many numbers in continual har- 
monical proportion. 188: Casev Seguel to Euclid 8g Vhe 
reciprocals of lines in arithmetical progression are in har- 
monical progression. 1882 C. Smitu Couic Sect. (1885) 53 
PO: PS::PR-PQ:PS—PR, so that PO PR PS are in 
harmonical proportion. 

+b. as sd. ( p/.) Straight lincs forminga harmonic 
pencil; quantities in harmonical progression. Oés. 
a131746 Mactaurin Algebra 1779) 456 Any rigbt line which 
meets four harmonicals is cut by the same harmonically. 
1796 Hutton Jath. Dict, s.y., Yhe reciprocals of Har- 
monicals are arithmeticals. 

+8. Anat. =Hanmonic a. 7. Obs. 

1578 Banister //ist, A/ax 1. 5 A simple line, and Har- 
mionicall meting, haue the Bones of the nose. 

Harmonically (haimp'ntkali), adv. 
+-LY 2. 

+1. In the way of harmony or agreement; agrec- 
ingly, harmoniously. (Sometimes fig. from 2.) Ods. 

1604 T. Wricht Passions v. § 3.175 A flexible .. voice, 
accommodated in manner correspondent to the matter .. 
conueyeth the passion most aptly. .and almost harmonically. 
1613 F. Roparts Kev. Gosp. 65 What point soeuer the 
fathers do harmonically and with consent of all, agreeingly 
maintain. 1681 Fravet Meth. Grace xiii. 265 One and the 
same spirit harmonically works in all believers through the 
world. 

+2. With harmony or concord of sounds; con- 
cordantly, tunefully, harmoniously. O/s. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. /oeste 1.1. (Arb.) 79 Poesie is a skill 
to speake and write harmonically. 1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 
109 A Lute.. though never so Harmonically Set and Tuned, 
yields no Musick ull its Strings be artfully touched. 1751 
Jounson Raméler No. 88 # 3 The sounds of tbe consonants 
are less harmonically conjoined. 

3. J/us. In relation to harmony. 

1975 STEELE in PAtl. Trans. LXV.74 These two specimens 
of inelody .. are harmonically the same, though rhythini- 
cally different. 188 C. H. H. Parry in Grove Dict. Mus. 
I. 676 Otherwise they {the chords} would have no notes in 
common and the connection between them harmonically 
would not be ostensible. 

4. Math. na harmonic relation or proportion. 

1597 Mortey /atrod. Aus. Annot. (.*.) ij, If you diuide 
the same [diapason] harmonically. 1603 Hottanp Plu- 
tarch’s Mor. 1255 Plato..intending to declare harmonically 
the harmony of the foure elements of the soule..in each 
interval hath put downe two medieties of the soule, and that 
acording to musical proportion. 1676 PAid. Trans. XI. 745 
One only line cut in three parts, which Line he calls cut 
harmonically. 1706 W. Jones Sy2. Palmar. Matheseos 79 
When 3 Terms are so disposed .. they are said to be 
Harmonically Proportional. 1882 C. Smitu Conic Sect. (1885) 
53 If PQORS he a harmonic range, then Q and S are said 
to he harmonically conjugate with respect to P and &. 

+ Harmo‘nicalness. (és. ‘ Harmonical’ 
quality; tunefulness, harmoniousness. 

1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1711) [1]. 209 That connexion 
that is hetween such Motions upon it [the lute] and the 
Harmonicalness of its sound. 


[f. prec. 


HARMONIOUSLY. 


Harmonichord (haimpnikgid).  [ad. F. har- 
monicorde, f. harmonium + corde CHorD.] A key- 
board instrument invented by Kaufmann in ¢810, 
in which the tone (resenibling that of a violin. was 
produced by the friction of a revolving cylinder, 
charged with rosin, against the strings. 


1835 Suppl. to Mus. Library WW. July 71 The harmoni- 
chord was not quite intune. 1880 in Grove Dict. Afus. 

+ Harmonician (haimoni‘fan), Ods. [f. Har- 
MONIC + -IAN; cf. wzesician.} One versed in har- 
mony or musical theory. 

1760 Stites in PAil, Trans. LI. 699 The modes admitted 
hy the Aristoxenians were thirteen .. to which two more 
were added by later harmonicians. 1776 Sir J. Hawkins 
Hist. Mus. 1. ut. vil. 334 Ptolemy and the rest of the Greek 
harmonicians. 

Harmonicon (haimg‘nikgn). [a.Gr. dppovexor, 
neut. sing. of dppoviads HaRMonic.] A name given 
to vartous musical instruments. 

a. =Harmonicara. b. =Harmonica rb; also applied 
to instruments similarly constructed. ¢@. A mouth-organ 
consisting of a row of free reeds arranged in a case so as to 
give different notes by expiration and inspiration. @. A 
kind of barrel-organ with a number of stops imitating various 
orchestral instruments ; also called orchestrion. @. Chem- 
tcal harimonticon, an apparatus in which musical tones are 
produced by flames of hydrogen or other gas burning in 
glass tubes. 

1825 Specifi F. H. Smith's Patent (U.S.) 7 Apr., Musical 
glasses, calledthe Grand harmonicon. 1842 Mechanic's Alag. 
XXXVII. 70 The pressure of the performer's finger. .is the 
great charm of such instruments as the harmonicon [etc.]. 
1864 Encet J/us. duc. Nat. 11 Instruments consisting of a 
series of pieces of sonorous wood..made to vibrate hy being 
beaten with a stick or hammer, like our harmonicon. 1875 
Loewy & Foster tr. Weiuhold's Introd, Exp. Phys.374 As 
in the glass-harmonicon which consists of strips of glass 
affixed tocordS$at the nodal points. /ézd. 379 The apparatus 
. -has been termed the chemical harmonicon. 1880 Stainer & 
Barrett Dict. Mus. T., Harwoutcon, a toy instrument which 
consists of free reeds inclosed in a box in such a way that 
inspiration produces one set of sounds, respiration another. 
1885 Daily News 17 Aug. 6/1 (Stanf.) A very great curiosity 
is the rock harmonicon, or musical stones ..‘reduced to 
music’ by Crosthwaite, of Keswick. 

Harmonious (haiméuwnias), a. Also 6 ar- 
monious, Sc. ermonius. fad. F. harmonieux 
(14th c.), f. harmonie HARnMony : see -ous.] 

1. Marked by harmony, agreement, or concord ; 
agreeing, accordant, concordant, congruons ; having 
the parts or elements in accord so as to form a con- 
sistent or agreeable whole. 

1638 T. WHitaker Slvod of Grape 6 If contraries shall bee 
adhibited to a harmonious temper, ’tis the cause of discord, 
1643 Mitton Divorce 11. xiii, The .. statutes of God .. are 
most consiant und most harmonious each to other. 1753 
Hocarti Anal, Beauty viii. 40 A .. harmonious order of 
architecture in all its parts. 1804 J. GRAHAME Sadbath 816 
Th’ ethereal curve of seven harmonious dyes. 1820 W. Irvinc 
Sketch Bk. 1. 40 The very difference in their characters 
produced an harmonious combination. 

b. Marked by agreement of feeltny or sentiment ; 
free from discord or dissent; consentient, unantmons, 

1724 Wodrow Corr, (1843) III. 116, I... am glad Mr, 
Paisley’s call will he harmonious. 1849 Macautay //ést. 
‘ug. II. 213 No constitutional question had ever been 
decided... with more harmonious consent. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirl. 1.160 A long and not quite harmonious interview 
with his wife. 

2. Characterized by harmony of sounds; sounding 
togethcr with agreeable effect; tn harmony, con- 
cordant; tuneful, sweet-sounding; frll of harmony. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 64 His ermonius sang. 1570 Dee 
Math. Pref. 22 As, for Astronomie, the eyes; So for Har- 
monious Motion, the eares were made. c1586 C'TEss 
Pemproke Fs. xtvu. ili, Hark, how did ring Harmonious 
aire with trumpetts sound. 1633 G. Hersert 7Jezzple, 
Alarvoni, Harmonious bells. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 767 Your 
songs confound Our niore harmonious notes, 1836-7 Dickens 
Sk. Boz, Miss Evans & Eagle 140 They formed an harmonious 
quartett. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xli, His voice..mixed 
harmonions with the silver whisper .. [of] light breeze, foun- 
tain, and foliage. cee 

b. ¢ransf. Of persons: Singing, playing, or 
speaking tunefully or agreeably. 

1530 Parsor. Introd. 15 The frenchemen .. covet ..to be 
armonious in theyr speking. 1592 GREENE Groat's W. iit 
(1617) 11 The sight and hearing of this harmonious beauty. 
1738 GLover Leonidas 1. 400 Harmonious youths ..In lofty- 
sounding strains his praise record. 1880 Grove Dict. Alus. 
I. 65s/1 The popular air known as ‘The Harmonious 
Blacksmith’. 

Harmoniously (haiméniasli), cv. 
+-Ly *.} Ina harmontous manner. 

1. In the way of agreement or congruity; tn har- 
mony; so as to form a consistent whole. 

1632 Porter Old Mus, Airs in Brit, Bibl, (1812) Il. 319 
Who hatha human soule and musicke hates, Hates his owne 
soule that’s made harmoniously. 1695 Lp. Preston Boeth. 
ni. 151 The Sovereign Good which ruletb all things power- 
fully, and disposeth them softly and harmoniously. __1819 
Montcomery Ayu» ' The glorious uutverse around’ ii, All 
His works with all His ways Harmoniously unite. 

b. With harmony of feeltng or senttment. 

1671 J. Wester AMetallogr. xii. 178 They -- did har- 
moniously agree. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. (R.), It was 
their wish to see publick and private virtues not dissonant 
and jarring... but harmoniously combined. 1883 FRouDE 
Short Stud. 1V. 1. xii. 159 They were now able to work 
harmoniously together. 

2. With harmony of sounds; tunefully. 


[f. prec. 


HARMONIOUSNESS. 


1611 Cotcr., Welodiensement, melodiously, harmoniously, 
musically, tunably. 1635 Suirtey Coronat.v.(R.), Aking’s 
name Doth sound harmoniously to men at distance. «1720 
SnerrietD ‘Dk. Buckhin.) Ws. (1753) 1. 269 Poetry, har- 
moniously divine. 

Harmo‘niousness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
Harmonious condition or quality. 

1679 Kins in G, Hickes Spirit of Popery (1680) 37 Har- 
nioniousness and Oneness in the things of God. 1696 
‘Towerson Serm. Ch. Wus. 27 Vhe Organ..both by the 
Lowdness, and the Harmoniousness thereof doth .. carry 
the Voices of Men along with it. 

Harmoniphon, -phone haimpniffn, -foen. 
(mod. f. Gr. appovia Harmony +-povos -sounding, 
Cf. ¥. Aarmoniphon (Littré).] 

A musical instrument consisting of a tube like that 
of a clarinet, inclosing a set of frec reeds governcd 
by a keyboard like that of a harmonium. Also 
applied to a musical box with a combination of 
reeds and pipes. 

1839 J/us. bVorld Oct. 410 The Harmoniphon .. lately in- 
vented by M. Paris of Dijon. .resembles..the concertina.. 
but it is played by keys like those of a pianoforte. 1880 
Libr. Univ. Knowl. X. 335 When they {musical boxes) have 
acombination of reeds and pipes, they are known as flutes, 
celestial voices, and harmoniphones. 1884 Encycl. Brit. 
XVII. 106/2 Barrel organs, mechanical flutes, celestial 
voices, harmoniphones. 

Harmonist haiménist). [f. Harmonize v.: 
sec-1ST; cf. F. harmoniste (18the. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. One skilled in musical harmony. a. A player, 
Singer, or composer of ‘harmonies’ or tuneful 
sounds; a musician, Also fig. A poct (cf. stuger . 

1742 Younc Nt, Th. 1. 81 Sweet Harmonist ' and beautiful 
as sweet! 1791 HuppesrorD Salsmag. 83 Ballads I have 
heard rehears’d By harmonists itinerant. a1800 Cowrer 
Lines to Dr. Darwin 3 Sweet harmonist of Flora's court ! 
1828 Worpsw. Power of Sound xii, The Ocean is a mighty 
harmonist. ; ’ a 

b. A composer skillcd in harmony (as distin- 
guishcd from melody, ete.); onc vcrsed in the 
theory of harmony, a writer on harmony. 

21790 ADAM SaunTH /anit. Arts 1. Ess. (1795) 174 A musician 
may be a very skilful harmonist, and yet be defective in.. 
inelody. and expression, 1873 LowkLt Among my Bhs. Ser. 
11, 284 Milton was a harmonist rather than a melodist, 1880 
Ie. Gurney Power of Sound 271 Modern harmonists are un- 
willing to acknowledge that the minor triad is less consonant 
than the major. 

ce. One of a school of ancient Greek musical 
theorists who founded the rules of music on the 
subjective effects of tones, not on their mathematical 
relations, as the canonisis did. 

1s7o Der J/ath. Pref. 22 The Controuersie betwene the 
auncient Harmonistes, and Canonistes. 

2. One who collates and harmonizes parallel nar- 
rativces, or the like; one who makes a harmony, es. 
of the Gospcls: see Harnony 6. 

1713 Newtson Life Bp. Bull (1714) 140 He chargeth the 
Harmonist with confounding the Terms of Scripture. 1871 
Freeman “fist. Ess. (1872) 17 The .. careful translator and 
harmonist of the English Chronicles, 1896 W. F. ApENeY 
How to read the Bible 108 Vhe temptation of tbe harmonist 
1s to smooth away all differences between the accounts he 
has set himself to bring into line. 

3. One who reduces something to harmony, agrec- 
ment, or concord; a harmonizer. 

1809-10 CoLertDGE Friend (1865) 78 The intelligence which 
. controls. occurrences, is. .represented. .under the name. . 
of the supreme harmonist. 1840 Lytton Prler. Rhine xix, 
The swayers and harmonists of souls. 1876 Fairsairn in 
Contemp. Rev. June 140 The harmonists of science and re- 
ligion he rated as little hetter than knaves. 

b. re-established harmonist, one who accepts 
the doctrine of pre-established harmony: sée I1Ar- 
BONY I, (s070Ce-15¢.) 

1838 Blackw. Jlag. XLIV. 234 Tbe occasionalists and 
pre-establisbed harmonists. 

4, (with capital 4.) One of a communistic reli- 
gious body in the United States, founded by Geo. 
Rapp of Wiirtemberg in 1803; they settled in 
Pennsylvania, and founded a town called Harmony 
(whence thcir name), and another called Economy. 

1824 Byron Puan xv. xxxv, When Rapp the Harmonist 
emhargo'd marriage. 1875 NV. Amer. Rev. CXX. 227 The 
followers of Rapp at Economy (the Harmonists). 

Harmonistic (hammoni'stik), 2. and sé. [f. 
prec. + -1¢.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the work of a harmonist 
(sense 2); relating to the collation and harmonizing 
of parallel passages. 

1860 Exricotr Life Our Lord i. 19 note, Modern writers 
on harmonistic study. 1881 Westcott & Hort Grk. NV. 7. 
II. 124 Its most dangerous work is ‘harmonistic’ corruption, 
that is, the partial or total obliteration of differences in 
passages otherwise more or less resembling each other. 

B. sé. (Also in p/.) Harmonistic studies; the 
branch of Biblical criticism which seeks to har- 
monize the Gospels or other parts of the Scripture 
narrative. 

1875 J. B. M°Ciettan N. Test. 372 The present entirely 
independent contrihution to Harmonistics. 1886 A. B. Bruce 
Mirac. Elem. in Gosp. iv. 137 The old Harmonistic.. 
reduced the divergent narratives into conformity..on the 
principal that [etc]. 


Hence Harmoni'stically azv., in the manner of | 


a harmonist ; in relation to a * harmony’ of writings. 
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_ 1885 J. S. Brack tr. Wellhausen’s Proleg. Hist. Israel y. 
1,154 The precept being thus harmonistically doubled. 

Harmonium haimé«nidm). [a.F. darmoniun 
‘invented by Debain, ¢1840 , deriv. of Gr.-L. har- 
monita or Gr. appovios harmonious: cf. melodinm.] 

A keyboard instrument, the toncs of which are 
produced by free mctal ‘reeds’, tongues, or ‘ vibra- 
tors’, actuated by a current of air from bellows, 
usually worked by treadles; a kind of reed-organ, 

Strictly distinguisbed from the 4 merican organ by the fact 
that the air is driven outwards through the reed-pipes, 
whereas in the latter it is sucked inwards; but the name is 
sometimes extended to include the American organ. 

1847 /dlustr. Lond, News 7 Aug. 95 2 Pianos, melodiums, 
harmoniums, eolinas, &c. too dear at any price. 1879 
DTAINER Music of Bible 27 What could the mnsical historian 
of a thousand years hence gather of the construction of 
a harmonium [etc.), from the derivation of their respective 
names? 1880 Miss [irapvon Just as { am xxxiv, ‘Ihe 
schoolmistress began her voluntary on the harmonium. 

Hence Harmoniumist, one who plays a har- 
monium, 

1886 Standard 18 Mar 86 A Clergyman's daughter wishes 
for an engagement as Harmoniumist. 

Harmonization (ha:umdnaizéifon. [f. next 
+-ATION.] ‘The action or proccss of harmonizing. 

1. Reduction to harmony or agrcement ; recon- 
ciliation, 

1837 G. S. Faser Justification xlix, The required har- 
montsation of the apparently opposite declarations. 1879 I. 
Spencer Data of Ethics viii. § 54. 147 That harmonization of 
coustituion with conditions forming the limit of evolution. 

2. A/us. The adding of harmony to a melody. 

1889 E. Gurney Power of Sound 243 The harmonisation 
of melodies, : 

Harmonize (ha-sm6énoiz\), v. Also 5 armon- 
yse. [a. F. harmomtser (15-16th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. harmonie Wanmony « sce -12E.) 

+1. intr, To sing or play in harmony. Oés. rare. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 255b 2 The Thrones Songen, the 
domynacyons maden nielodye, The pryncypates armonysed. 

2. intr. To be in harmony (weth ; to accord, 
agree (in sense, sentiment, feeling, artisticcflect,cte. . 

1629 Licutroot /:rubhie 153 R. Tancuman shewes how 
the making of the Tabernacle harmonizeth with the making 
of the world. 1839 James Louis A/V, II]. 24 It harmonizes 
well with his general character, 1850 M Cosu Ds. Govt. 1. 
iL (1874) 129 Green. .harmonises with red. //od, The colours 
do not harmonize. 

b, Ves. ‘Vo be in harmony, form a concord. 

1855 Bain Senses & /nt, 1. ii. § 10 The sounds that har- 
monise are related to one another numerically in the 
number of their vibrations. 

3. frans. To bring into harmony, agreement, or 
accord ; to make harmonious. 

a. To make harmonious or concordant in sound ; 
to attune. (In quot. 1791, to fill with harmony or 


music.) 

t700 Drvbex Cymron & 1ph. 34 Love first invented verse, 
and form’d the rhime, The motion measur'd, harmoniz'd 
the chime. 1791 W, Bartram Carolina 286 Most of these 
beautiful creatures who annually people and harmonize our 
forests and groves..are birds of passage. 1864 Tennyson 
Sea Dreams 247 A music harmonizing our wild cries. 

b. To reduce to internal harmony; to render 
tranquil or peaceful; to make agreeable in artistic 


effect. Also adso/. 

1727-46 THOMSON Summer 467 Every passivn aptly har- 
moniz'd. 1749 Jounson frente i.i, When social laws first 
harmonized the world. 1798 Axxa Sewarp Lef?, (1811) ¥. 
136 Those hahits of style which .. harmonize and inspirit. 
1812 Bvros Ch, Har. it. xlviii, Bluest skies that harmonize 
the whole. 1850 Ropertson Serm. Ser. wi. iv. (1872) §9 It 
is the graces of the Spirit which harmonize the man, and 
make him one. 

ce. To bring into agreenicnt ‘two or moczc things, 
or one thing zwi?h another) ; to reconcile. 

1767 A. Youxc Farmer's Lett. People 22 The wise policy 
-. 1s to harmonize agriculture and manufactures. 1845 
Mavrice Mor. & Alet. Philos. in Encycl. Metrop. 11. 5338 1 
An attempt to harmonize the doctrines of the schools. 187% 
L. SterHen Playgr. Enr. iv. iu. 259 A man must have har- 
monised himself with the scenery. ; 

4. Mus. To add notes, usually of lower pitch, to 
the notes of (a melody, so as to form chords; to 
add harmony to. Also adso/. 

1790 (f#t/e) Songs Composed hy Mrs. Hodges. Har- 
monised and Published hy Mr. Hullmandel. 1875 OvseLey 
Harmony iv. 57 Take these three notes as a melody to he 
harmonized. 1875 — Afus. Form ii. 4 Any man may learn 
how to harmonise correctly. 

Hence Harmonized ///. a2.; Harmonizing 


vol. sb, and ppl. a. 

1643 Lichtroot Gleaw. Ex. (1648) 23 The serious Har- 
monizing of the foure Evangelists together..will make this 
--Cleare. 1789 W. Girpix JS’ye \ed. 2) 61 Fogs .. spreading 
over the landscape a beautiful, grey harmonizing tint. 
1871 Freeman /fist, Ess. Ser. 1. iv. 86 A harmonized 
narrative of the martyrdom. 1872 Dasly Tel, 1x Jan., The 
harmonising of labour and capital. 

Harmonizer (ha umonoizex). [f. prec. +-ER}.] 
One who harmonizes (see the verb . 

1678 Cupwortn /ntel/. Syst. 215 Plutarch [supposed]... 
that all the suhstance of..the world did exist from eternity, 
unmade; so that God was only the orderer, or the metho- 
dizer and harmonizer, thereof. 1861 J. S. ADAMS 5000 .J/«s. 
Terms, Harmonizer..isgenerally applied to those musicians 
who add passages to the productions of otbers, fill up scanty 
pieces, or garnish popular airs. 1865 Dickens J/ut. Fr. 
; ti. vi, You, Sir, harmonizer with myself in opinions, 


ae 


HARMONY. 


b. sfec. =Harsonist 2. 

1713 Necson Life Bp, Bull (1714) 103 Our Judicious Har- 
monizer. 1762 W. Creaver Char. David 5 \)isdain for 
commentators and harmonizers. 1871 LicHtroot KXetis. 
«WV. 7. iv. 159 Some harmonizer devised the statement. 

Harmonograph haimg:ndgraf.  [f. as next 
+ -GRAPH.) An instrument for tracing curves Ic- 
presenting sonorous vibrations. 

1879 Frul. Sci. N.S. 1. 508 Mr. W. J. Wilson exibited a 
new llarmonograph and figures drawn by it. 1880 4 then eus 
20 Nov. 6793/1 Mr. Bosanquet .. gave the mathematical 
theory of tbe curves drawn by the barmonograph. 

fad. I. 


Harmonometer (haiméngmita: . 
harmonometre, irreg. f£. harmonte WAanmony + mélre 
‘seé -METER).] An instrument for measuring thc 
harmonic relations of musical aotes. 

1823 Craps 7echnol. Dict., {farmononietre, 1828 We- 
ster, Harmonometer, 1861 J. 5. ADAMS 5000 Mus. Termts, 
Harmonometre,a string drawn hetween two pone over 
bridges so arranged as to be lengthened or shortened at 
pleasure, and used for measuring the harmonic relations. 

Harmony haim6ni). Forms: 4-6 armonie, 
“nye, 5 armeny, ermony, 6 harmonye, 6-7 
harmonie, 6- harmony. (a. F. Aarmonie 12th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm., =Dr., Sp., It. armonia, ad. 
L. harmonia, a, Gr. appovia joining, joint, agree- 
ment, concord of sounds, music, f. stem appo- of 
dpyds joint, dppocey to fit together, arrange.] 

1. Combination or adaptation of parts, clements, 
or rclated things, so as to form a consistent and 
orderly wholc; agreement, accord, congruity, 

Pre-established harmony, in the philosophy of Leibnitz, a 
harmony between mind and matter, e.g. between the body 
and Sault established before their creation, whereby their 
actions correspond though no communication exists between 
them. 

¢ 1532 Drewes /ntrod, Fr. in alsgr, 1058 Others have 
sayd that it (the operation of God) is a maner of armonie. 
1§97 Hooxer Eccl. Pol. v. xxxviii. § 1 The soule it selfe by 
nature is, orhath in it, harmonie. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 
1. iv. § 6 (1875) 32 The harmony of a science, supporting 
each part the other, f» .. the true and brief confutation .. of 
all the smaller sort of objections, 1745 De Foe's Ang. 
Tradesman ii. (1841) 1. 18 Here is a harmony of business, 
and everything exact. 1814 Sot'tuey Noderick xxi. 332 
‘lo heavenliest harmony Reduce the seeming chaos. 1847 
Lewes //ist. Philos. (1867) 11. 273 His (Leibnitz’s] favourite 
hypothesis of a Pre-established Harmony (borrowed from 
Spinoza), 1860 Tyxpatt Glac. n. xxiv. 353 Where other 
forces mingle with that of crystallization, this harmony of 
action is destroyed. ’ 

b. Phr. /u harmony: in agrcement or accord- 
ance, consistent, congruous. So oud of harmony. 

1816 Keatince /rav. (1817 1. 42 He may always be sure 
of finding nature in harmony with herself. 1849 Macactay 
Hest. fing. 1. 14y This mode of attack..was in perfect 
harmony with every part of his infamous Hfe. 1853 
Macrice {’r0ph, & Aymges L 11 The vox populi was the 
vox Dei even when the two voices seemed most utterly out 
of harmony. S ‘ 

2. Agreement of feeling or sentiment; peaceable- 
ness, concord. (Sometimes as fig. from 4.) 

1588 Greexe Pandosto (1843) 25 Coveting no other com- 
panion hut sorrowe, nor no other harmonie but repentance. 
1667 Mittox ?. L. vu. 605 Harmonie to behold in wedded 
pair More grateful then harmonious sound to the eare. 1780 
Cowrer Progr. Err. 140 Love, joy, and peace make har- 
mony more meet. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. {nadia 111. 408 
The harmony which had thus been re-establisbed with the 
Court of Baroda d 

b. “Harmony Soctely: sec WARMONIST 4. 

1874 J. H. Brust Dict. Sects, f/armony Society, a com- 
munity formed in 1305 by. .George Rapp, on the principle of 
having all things common. 

3. Combination of parts or details in accord with 
each other, so as to produce an zsthetically pleasing 
effect; agrceable aspect arising from apt arrange- 


ment of parts. 

1650 Diutwer Anthropomet. 86 To make up the perfect 
harmony of a Face. 1780 Harris Philol, Eng. Wks. (1341) 
419 How pleasing the harmony hetween hills and woods, 
between rivers and lawns? 1879 Cassels Techn. Educ. i. 
192 Harmony results from an agreeahle contrast. ’ 

4, The combination of musical notes, either 
simultaneous or successive, so as to produce a 
pleasing effect; melody; niusic, tuneful sound. (The 
earliest sense in English; iu mod. use more or less 
associated with sense 5. 

Harmony of the spheres: see SPHERE. 

¢1384 Cuaucer H. Fame 11. 306 Songes ful of Armonye. 
1413 Prler. Sowle (Caxton 1483 Vv. viii. 99 The trees folowed 
him [Orpheus] and the stremes stoden to heren his armony. 
1531 Exot Gov’. 1. xx, Dauid. .playinge swetelye on a harpe, 
with lhis pleasant and perfect harmonie reduced his {Saul’s} 
minde in to his pristinate estate. 1610 SHaks. Jef. 11. iii. 
18 What harmony is this? my good friends, harke. 1667 
Mitton P. LZ. vin. 560 Ten thousand Harpes that tund 
Angelic harmonies. 1756-7 tr. Neysler's 77av. (1760) IE. 
276 Inraptured with tbe harmony of a choir of angels. 1828 
Worovsw. Power of Sound xiv, Harmony, hlest queen of 
smiles and tears, With her smooth tones and discords just. 

b. gen. Pleasing combination or arrangement of 
sounds, as in poetry or in speaking; sweet or melo- 


dious sound. : 

a 1829 SKELTON Acflyc. 337 For all his armony In metri- 
call muses. 1632 J. Havwarp tr. Siondi’s Lvomena 14 
Somewhat solaced im bearing the sweete harmony of her 
name. 1780 Cowrer able T. 701 Harmony, strength, 
words exquisitely sought. 1864 Texnvsox .1/s/ton, Oo 
mighty-moutbed inventor of harmonies. 1876 tr. Blaserna’s 


HARMOST. 


Sound iii. 46 The poets speak often, and not without reason, 
of the harmony of the waves. ; 

5. A/us. The combination of (simultaneous) notes 
so as to form chords; that part of musical art or 
science which deals with the formation and relations 
of chords; the structure of a piece of music in rela- 
tion to the chords of which it consists. 

Distinguished from »e/ody, which is the succession of notes 
forming an air or tune; and, in strict inodern use, from 
counterpoint, which is the combination of melodies; but 
also used of any music in parts, and sometimes in early: use 
synonymous with counterpoint. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 291 They excede or 
passe all ioyes as moche as armony passeth melody. 1616 
Buttorar Eng. Lafpos., //armonie, delightfull musicke of 
inany notes. ia Cuamsers Cycl. s.v. Harmonical, 
The art of harmony has long been known under the name 
of counterpoint. 1782 Burney /is?, Mus. II. 451 Figura- 
tive harmony, consisting of three or four different melodies 
moving together in consonance. 1867 MacFarren /far- 
mony 1. 19 Singing in harmony of three parts. 1875 OusELEY 
Mus, Form i. 2 A knowledge of Harmony and Counter- 
point, 1879 MaAcFARREN Counterp. i. (1881) 2 Harmony is 
the simultaneous sounding of several notes, and includes 
concords and discords. 

6. A collation of passages on the same subject 
from different writings, arranged so as to exhibit 
their agreement and account for their discrepancies ; 
now chiefly used of a work showing the correspon- 
dences between the four Gospels and the chrono- 
logical succession of the events recorded in them. 

1588 Marprel. Epist, (Arb.) 8 The Harmonie of the Con- 
fessions of all those Churches..Which Harmonie was trans- 
lated and printed by .. Thomas Thomas. 1607 A. WILLET 
(é:t/e) An Harmonie vpon the First Booke of Samvel. .diuers 
readings compared, [etc.]. 1727-51 CuaMBERs Cyc/., Evan- 
gelical harmony, a title of diverse books, coniposed to show 
the uniformity and agreement of the accounts given by the 
four Evangelists. 1732 Hartry (¢/t/e) An Essay for com- 
posing a Harmony between the Psalms and other parts of 
Scripture. 1756 7. Macknicut (¢2¢/e) Harmony of the four 
Gospels. 1896 W. F. ADENey How to read the Bible 108 
A ‘harmony * of the Gospels is an attempt to arrange the 
several contributions of the four evangelists, so that they 
shall all fall into their right places in a common story, 

7. Anal, =Harwonia. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 443 It..is distinguished from 
the wedge bone by the bastard seame called a Harmony, 
which is accounted for the ninth Suture. 1668 CuLrerrer 
& Cote Barthol, Anat. Man. ty. v. 340 There are..in the 
Skul, also many harmonies, where the bones are joyned 
together, 1841-71 T. RK. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 312 
A species of ‘harmony’, as it is technically termed by 
anatomists—two plates of the skeleton being accurately 
and immoveably fitted to each other, but without being 
decidedly fastened together by serrated edges. 

Harmost (ha-impst). AlsoS harmoste. [ad. 
Gr. dppoorns, f. dpycew to fit, settle, regulate.] 
Onc of the govcmors sent out by the Lacedzemonians 
during their supremacy (after thc Peloponnesian 
war) to control the subject cities and islands. 

1775 in Asu. 1797 Hotcrort Stolberg’s Trav. (ed. 2) 1V, 
xc. 65 After the battle of Leuctra..the Spartans sent no 
more Harmostes. 1852 Grote Greece 1X. 261 The few details 
which we possess enpectlye these harmosts. are all for the 
most part discreditable. 1873 Symonps Gr&. Poets Ser. 1. i. 
(1877) 27 Her generals and harmosts made use of their 
authority for the indulgence of their private vices. ; 

Harmosty (ha-umgsti). [f. prec. + -y, as if 
after a Gr, *appdorea.) The office of a harmost. 

1852 Grote Greece i. Ixxiii. IX. 345 Lucrative posts, 
harmosties and others, all monopolised by the Peers. 

+ Ha‘rmosyn. 0és. rare. [ad. Gr. dpydovvos 
(Ilesych.) =dppoorns.} = Harsost. Hence Har- 
mosynian rare), in same sensc. 

1594 JWirr. Policy (1599) 162 In the Spartane Common- 
weale they had certain set Officers named Harmosyns, who 
had in charge to punish the insolencie of women. 1788 
Chambers’ Cycl. s.v., Harmosynians were magistrates 
among the Spartans. 

Harmotome (ha'imétoum), Jin. Also error. 
harmotone. fa. F. harmotome (Haiiy), f. Gr. 
dppds joint + -ropos cutting; app. in reference to 
the fact that the octahcdron divides parallel to the 
plane that passes through the terminal edges. ] 

A hydrous silicate of aluminium and barium, 
commonly occurring in cruciform twin crystals of 
various colours, Also called cross-stone. 

1804 R. Jameson Syst. Ain. 1. 222 Cross-stone.. Harmo- 
tome. Hatiy, 1851 Ricttarpson Geol. ii. (1855) 25 An 
especial value was assigned to the inineral Aasmolome, or 
cross-stone, on account of the sacred emblem of which it was 
supposed to be the type. 1881 Casse/l’s Pop, Educ. V1.333 
Harmotone.. being frequently found in twin crystals or 
macles, so regular as to form in section a Maltese cross. 


Harn (hain), sd.1 Ods. exc. Sc. Usually in pl. 
harns, Se. hairns (hémz. Forms: 2 hernes, 
3-4 hernes, 4-5 harnys, 4-7 harnes, 5 herns, 
(hernys, harneys, 6 harnis), 6- harns, 8~ Sv, 
hairns. [Late OE. or early ME. harnes, ME. 
hernes; app. from Norse: cf, ON. Ajarne, -ni wk. 
mase. (:—*hernon-, *hersnon-) brain (Sw. hierna 
fem., Da. Arerne) ; also OLIG. Airnt (MHG. herne, 
Ger. him) neut., MLG. herne, harne, MDu. herne 
fem. and neut., Aersene, harsene fem. (Du., in pl. 
only, Aersenen, hersens, har-), all going back to an 
orig. neuter *Aireni, *hirsnz, which subseq. passed 
into fem. in MDu. The OTeut. *herzn-, *hersn-, 
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was co-radicate with Skr. ¢frshn- head, and Gr. 
«paviov skull, perh. also with L. cere-drim: brain.] 
Brain ; brains. 

@1154 O. £. Chron. an. 1137 Me dide cnotted strenges 
abuton here hzued and uurythen to dat it gade to be 
hernes. ¢1300 Havelok 1808 Was non of hem that his 
hernes Ne lay ther ute ageyn the sternes. 1303 R. BRUNNE 
Itandl, Synne 5032 Pe harnes lay vpp on pe stone, 1375 
Barsour Sruce xu. 56 He the hed till harnys claf. ¢ 1440 
Promp., Parv. 237,2 Hernys, or brayne (S. harneys), 
cerebrum, 50x Douctas Pal. Hon. ui. Ixxxix, My harnis 
trimblit besily. 1570 Levins .Wanif. 32/39 Harne, cerebrum. 
1672 Depos. Cast. York (Surtees) 187 She did take the ax 
and knocked her husbands harnes out. 1693 Scot. Presbyt. 
£ oq. (1738) 138 And make the Hairns of these Malignants 
a Hodge podge. 1828 Craven Dial., Harns, brains. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 65 My harns are strangely 
confused. 1894 Crockett Naiders (ed. 3) 375 In ten minutes, 
that wife's a weedow, an’ gatherin' up her man's harus in 
a napkin, 

Harn, a. and sé.2 Also 6-7 harne, 
tracted form of HarpEN a. and sd.] 

A. adj, = HARDEN a. 

1571 Satir. Poems Reform, xxix. 17 On sonday his gar- 
mont wes of ane harne sek. 1855 Rosinson iVArtby Gloss. 
s.v., A wide setten harn apron. 1862 Histop Prov. Scotl. 
22 As coarse as Nancie’s harn sark,—three threads out of the 
pound. 

B. 56.2. = Happen sd, 

1622-3 Juv. in Best's Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 162 note, Six 
pound and a half of harden harne, and three of femble harne, 
4s. 1651 Carlisle Crt. Leet Rolls in Ferguson & Nansou 
AMlunic. Rec. Carlisle (1887) 292 For buying lincloth harne 
and yarne before the markett bell ring. 1790 Burns 7am 
0 Shanter 171 Her cutty sark, o’ Paisley harn. 1793 Statist. 
Acc. Scotl., Perthsh. V1. 236 (Jam.) Weavers who. .manu- 
facture..what they call Harn, and coarse packing cloth. 
1806 ForsytH Beauties Scotl, 1V. 42 Coarse fabrics, pro- 
vincially called ¢zvee/s, harns, and straikens. 

Harness (hi‘inés), 56. Forms: 3-5 harnais, 
4 hernis, 4-5 harnays, hernays, -eys, -oys, -es, 
4-6 harnes, 4-7 her-, harneis(e, -eys(e, 5 har-, 
hernas, harnysse, harnoys, 5-7 harnesse, 4- 
harness (6-ys, -iss, -ass, 6-7 -ish, 7 -ois, -ace’. 
See also InNES(s. [ME., a. Ol. harnets, -ot's (her-, 
mod.F. Aarnars (Picard harnas), whence also Pr., 
Sp. arnes, Py. arnesz, It. arnese, med.L. (A\ar- 
nestum, har-, hernasium, harnascha, harnasch 
(neutcr). Ulterior origin uncertain: the OF. de- 
tived vb. Aarnesguier, -eschier, shows that harnets 
represented an earlier *harnesc, L. type *harniscum. 
From the Fr. came also MHG. harnesch, -nasch, 
-nas (12th c.), Ger. Aarnisch masc.; MDu. har- 
nas(ch}, Du. harnas neut.; Icel. harneskja fom. 

Often assumed to be of Celtic origin, on the strength of 
mod. Breton havnez, Aersez, (1) old iron, (2) harness, cuirass 
(Le Gonidec), compared with mod. Welsh Aafarn iron (OW. 
hearn, Olr, iarn :— Proto-Celtic *isarno-). But Thur- 
neysen, Acltoromanisches 36, points out fatal difficulties, 
phonetic and chronological. Breton Aarnez (in this sense) 
ts prob. from French, 

In the obscurity that surrounds the origin of the word, the 
primary sense and the order of sense-development remain 
uncertain. Several specific uses appear in Engl. about the 
same time; and the arrangement here followed is provisional. 
It seems probahle that a general sense of ‘equipment, 
furniture, outfit, gear, tackle’, is the original.] : 

l. Tackle, gear, furniture, armament; the equip- 
mcnt or mounting of any thing; e.g. of a ship, a 
fishing-rod, the metal-work of a girdle, etc. (ods.). 
Still used of the mechanism by which a large bell 
is suspended and rung. 

(1294 Nolls of Parlt. 1. 128/2 Harnesia ad navem illam 
spectantia. 1333-4 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, In. .emenda- 
cione hernes del fyschors’. 1423 Act 2 //en. VI, c. 17 Null 
Orfeour ne Juellour nautre homme qe oepere harneis dar- 
gent.) @1450 /‘ysshynge w. Angle (1883) 6 Ye muste furst 
lurne to inak 3owr harues pat ys to sey your rod your lynys 
-.& your hokes. 1483-4 Act 1 Rich. /1I, c. 12 No.. 
maner Gurdels nor eny Harnes wrought for Gurdels. 1530 
PatsGr. 229 Harnesse for a gyrdelle, ferrenre. 1632 J. 


[A con- 


Haywarp tr. Brondi’s Eromena 11 A bastard Galley of | 


three and thirty banks ..and adorning her with double 
harnesse, tackling and furniture. 

2. The defensive or body armour of a man-at-arms 
or foot-soldier ; all the defensive equipment of an 
armed horseman, for both man and horse; military 
equipment or accoutrement. //zs¢. or arch. 

¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 309 Norreis & Surreis .. 
With hors & herneis at Carlele mad samnyng. a 1450 
Golagros 4 Gaw. 566 All the harnes thai hade, Baith birny 
and breist-plade. 1470-85 Matory 1 rthur 1x. xl, Youre 
harneis & horses haue ben fayre and clene kepte. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A.1. i. 2 To make harnoys of yron and 
steel, 1535 CovexpaLe 1 Adngs xx. 11 Let not him y* 
putteth on y® harnes make his boast like him yt hath put it 
of. 581 Savire Vacrtus’ Hist. 1. xxix. (1591) 44 A kind 
of harnish .. composed of iron plates or titre bend-lether. 
1605 SHaks. A/ach. v. v. 52 Ring the Alaruni Bell, blow 
Winde, come wracke, At least wee’l dye with Harnesse on 

ur backe. 1606 Hottanp Suetow. Aunot. 5 Enoplia wus a 

inde of Moriske daunce after a warlike manner in harnois. 
1611 Bisce 1 Avngs xxii. 34 A certain man drew a bow ata 
venture, and smote the king of Israel betweene the ioynts 
of the harnesse. 21680 Butter Rem. (1759) 1. 219 Old 
Knights-errant in their Harness fought. 1852 Loner. Warden 
Cingue Ports xi, A single warrior, In sombre harness mailed. 

Jig. 1503 Hawes A-ramp. Virt, xi. (Arb.) 46 Good hope 
thy legge harneys shall be. 1558 Br. Watson Sev. Sacram. 
i. 2 Christe..hath arnied vs with a seuen fold harnes, that is 
to say, with the seuen giftes of the holy gost. 1607 Row- 
LANDS Famous Hist. 54 What scales of Harness arm that 


HARNESS. 


crooked nose And teeth? 1835 Lytton Rienzi in. iii, Men 

who win power, easily put on its harness, dignity. 1857 

Lawrence Guy Lv. i, 35 To watch him in his training. 

and spy out the joints in his harness. [Cf 1611 above]. | 
b. Phrase, /o harness: cf. lo arms. 

1478 Bk. Noblesse 69 Alle the comyns..(stode] sodanly to 
harneys and rebelled ayenst the duc of Exetyr. 1548 Hatt. 
Chron., Hen. VII, 42b, Cryes were made, every man to 
harneys._ 

e. With a; A suit of mail: sce quot. 1359. 

¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 44 Many fayr harneyses 
shynyng. 1548 Act 2 § 3 Edw. V/, c.2 Preamb., Souldiors 
well furnished with good Horses and Harnesses. 1559 
Lanc, Wills 1. 153 My soune .. shall have one harnys that 
ys to saye a plate coote or jacke a salletta payre of speutes 
and a halbert. 1720 Stryre Stow's Surv. (1 754) II. v. xxxi. 
66/2 Such able men as had white Harnesses. 1828 Scott 
F. AM, Perth iii, Had the laird not wanted a harness. 

+d. ¢ransf. pl. Men in harness ; men-at-arms. 
2a1400 Arthur 314 Than hadde he out of Normandye .. 
Fowre skore powsand harneys. 

+3. The baggage or portable equipment of an 
army, a party of travellers, etc. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 11642 Bath ass and ox at wit pam war, 
And bestes pat pair harnais [v. x7. hernays, harneis] bar. 
¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 236 Pis burgeis..Pe may & 
hir herneis did led vnto pe kyng. 1380 Str Ferumb. 1748 
Oure harneys comepb her be-hynde wip to hundred men 
araid. ¢1400 Rom, Rose 7477 Whan the pilgrymes commen 
were..Hir harneis nigh hem was algate. 

4. The trappings or accoutrements of a horse: 
formerly including those used in riding, but now 
confined to the gear or tackle of a draught horse 
or other animal. ‘ The traces of draught horses, 
particularly of carriages of pleasure or state: of 


other carriages we say geer’ (J.). 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 4599 To wynne hors and 
harnyse. ¢ 1356 Hill. Paley ne 4281 No seg vnder heuene.. 
araized more beter .. Of hors & of harneys & alle oper gere. 
61380 Sir Ferumb. 3664 Pe sadel.. With gold was fret and 
pretious ston, and be harneys was of golde. c1440 Promz/. 
Parv, 228/1 Harneys for hors, falere. 1463 Bury Wells 
(Camden) 34 My beste hors with sadil and brydil, with alle the 
beste harneys for oon horslongyng therto. 1§30 Pasar. 229/2 
Harnesse for the plough horse, Aarnoys de cherue, 1600 
Hotrann Livy xxxix. xxxi. 1043 C. Calpurnius .. highly 
praised the horsemen, and rewarded them with rich harnish 
and trappings. 1636 Davenant IWutts Wks. (1673) 215 
Another Coach it drives from the Strand! Then have at the 
Harnace, 1688 R. Hotme dl rmoury in. 336/1 Horses are 
fastned by their Harnish..to draw the Coach. 1743 Boston 
Post-Boy 28 Nov. 4/1 Advt., A fine open chariot, with the 
harnesses for two horses. 1824 R, Stuart fist. Steam 
Engine 22 It then bears itself quietly under the harness, 
(like good horses), 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 11. 39 
Wild horses.. which had never before been in harness. 

b. jg. Working equipments; the conditions, 
routine, and obligations of regular work.  /2 
harness, in the routine of daily work; ¢o ate rn 
harness, i.e. in the midst of work. 

1841 Tuackeray Gt. Hoggarty Diamond ii, In early times, 
before we were well in harness. 1841 Emerson Lect., Man 
the Reformer Wks. (Bohn) IL. 237 He must... take on him 
the harness of routine and obsequiousness. 1868 Hotme LEE 
B. Godfrey xvii. 101 Queer pair to run i’ harness. 1871 L. 
Steruen Playgr. Eur. xii. (1894) 279 After a holiday, the day 
on which we resume harness joins on to the day on which we 
dropped it. 1875 Hamerton /utell. Life x. vii. 371 The 
finest intellects have never lived in harness. 1875 [see Dic 
v. 3). 1883 S. C. Hatt Retrospect 1. 193 Palmerston .. 
died, as he had lived, in harness, working to the last. 1889 
Barinc-Goutp Pennycomeguicks 11. xviii. 26 If you insist 
on going into harness at once, in two years I shall be attend- 
ing your funeral. ; é 

+5. Household and personal equipment; furni- 


ture; apparel. Ods. 

1340 Ayend. 24 Pe diztinge of his house wypb eyse of loste, 
and obre manere harneys. ¢1350 Will. Palerne 1582 William 
..wel hima-tyred Gayliinclopes of gold & ober gode harneis, 
1440 /’romp, Parv. 228/1 Harneys, or hustylment (A. in- 
strumentys longynge to howsolde), zfexsile. c1440 Gesta 
Rom. x\. 159 (Harl. MS.) She dude of hir harnes, and come, 
and laye downe by him. srr Vatton Churchw. Acc. 
(Somerset Rec. Soc.) 131 Of [ohn Gurnan for y® Church 
harnes. 1602 Fucsecke ?andectes 47 They liad about their 
harneys certaine yron buttons. . 

6. The apparatus in a loom by which the sets of 


warp-threads are shifted alternately to form the 


shed; the mounting. 

1572 in W, H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 341 That every 
weaver have in his house or shop from the suinme of 16 bores 
to the summe of 700 harneyses and slayes, 3 beares betweene 
everyharnys. 1826in Patents for [nvent.(1861)88 (Weaving) 
These healds or harness, when complete, are formed by what 
I shall term double perfect loops. 1831 G. R. Porter S7/é 
Manuf, 216 Heddles, which are commonly called the harness 
of the loom. 1836 Ure Cotton Manuf. (1861) II. 224 The 
harness of the draw-loom is not confined by leaves but every 
cord carries a mail or loop for the warp. 

+7. Privy members. Also, privy harness. Obs. 

1382 Wyctir Gen. ix. 22 The privey herneis of his father. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Iife's Prof. 136 Every wight .. That hath 
swich harneysas I of tolde. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 111. 
453 Pere {in Nysa] men heleP her prive herneys wib bynne 
leves. 15.. Frere § Boye in Ritson Anc. Pop. P. (1791) 45 
Unnethes on hym he had one cloute.. His harneys for tohyde. 

+ 8. Ware, gear; fe. affairs, matters. Obs. 5 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. ? goo Why pat a man synnep as 
by which temptacioun or by excitynge of oper folke .. and 
alle such maner harneys. ¢ 1440 Vork Alyst. xv. 102 Loo! 
here slyke harnays as 1 haue, A baren broche by a belle of 
tynne At youre bosoin to be. 

9. atlrzb. and Comé., as (in sense 4) harness-boss, 
-horse, -maker, -poltsher, -room, -tte, -work; (in 
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HARNESS. 


sense 6) harness-board (see quot.), -cord, -twine ; 
harness-bearing adj.; also harness-clamp (see 
quot.); t+ harness-man = HARNESS-BEARER, an 
armour-bearer; harness-plate, electroplated metal 
work used in harness; hence harness-plater sce 
quot.); harness-tub = HIARNESS-cASK ;  har- 
ness-weaver sec qnot.). 


tsgo Spenser /. Q. u. xi. 43 Jove’s *harnesse-bearing 
bird. 1875 Knicut Dict. Afech., *Harness-board, the com- 


pass-board of a loom, having holes through which pass the . 


neck twines. 1852 Dickens Sleak /fo. Ixvi, The polishing 
..of stirrup-irons, bits, curb-chains, *harness-bosses. 1875 
Kmicnut Dict. Mech., */Farness-clamp (Saddlery), a kind of 
vice used to hold leather while being stitched. 1836 Uke 
Cotton Manuf. (1861) 11. 224 ‘The *harness cords ofa draw- 
loom. 1889 Dx. Beaurort Driving (Badm. Libr.) 74 A 
*harness horse in regular work ought to be fed four times a 
day. 1853 C. Morrit Tanning, efc. 152 ‘* Harness * leather 
is blackened in the grain. 1611 Cotcr., Armorier, an 
armorer, or *Harnesse-maker. 1889 Dux. Beaurort Driv- 
ing (Badm. Libr.) 94 It is adviseable. . for the harness-maker 
to see the horse he is required to fit with a collar. 1530 
Parser. 229/2 *Harnesman, armizgere. 1858 SiMMoNDs 
Dict. Trade, *//arness-plater, a workman who electro- 
plates the metal work for harness. 1889 Dx. BEAurort 
Driving (Badm. Libr.) 89 The *harness-room should be 
provided with a fireplace or some kind of stove. 1858 
Simmonps Dict, Trade, */farness Weavers, operatives 
employed in Paisley in weaving the more coinplicated 
patterns of shawls. fod. Horses for quiet *{larness-work. 

Hence Harnessry 7a7c, harness collectively ; 
Ha-‘rnessy a. coll/og., smacking of harness. 

3824 WirrEeN asso vil. Ixxxii, With chariots, harnessries, 
and helms. 1892 J/*redd 14 May 729/31 She [a mare] seemed 
a bit heavy about the neck, and ‘harnessy ’. 

Harness, v. Forms: a. 4 harneyschen, 4-6 
-esch’en, 6 harnisch. £8. 4-5 harneyse\n, 
eeise(n, -ayse(n, -esse(n, -as(se’n, hernays, 
5-6 harnys‘e, -es, 5 7 -ass, 6 -esse, 7 -ise, 6- 
harness. [In form Aarnesche, a. OF. harneschier 
(ath c.in Hatz.-Darm.), Picard harnesyuier, later 
harnaskier, harnascher, harnacher (Rom. type 
*harnescare, cf. Pr. arnescar), f. harnese-, OF. 
harneis Viarness. ‘The 8 forms are formed froin, 
or conformed to, the sb.] 

+1. To fumish, cquip, accoutre ; esp. to mount, 
or ornament with fittings of some precious material. 

¢1380 Str Ferns. 3665 Brydel and paytrel and al be 
gere Wib fyn gold y-harneysed were. ¢1386 Citaucer 
Prol. 114 A gay daggere, Harneised wel and sharpe as 
point of spere. c1g00 Maunptv. (Roxb.) xix. 86 Brade 
gyrdils of silke, wele hernayst with gold and preciouse 
stanes. 1438 £. £. bills (1882) 34 My Baselard harneysed 
with siluer. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vin. xxxiv, A fayre 
horne harnest with gold. 1534 Aug. Ch. Furniture (1866) 
193, ij verges paynted made for the chamberlaynes harnesid 
at bothe endes with sylucr, 1877 Jrul. Archzol. Fast. 
XXXIV. 300 [Wooden drinking-cups] hooped and mounted 
or ‘harnessed ’ in silver. 

2. ‘To equip in ‘harness’ or armour; to arm, to 
accoutre. arch. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 592 So harnayst as he watz he 
herknez his masse. 1375 Baruour #riuce 1x. 710 [Thai] 
schot furth, fra thai harnast war, ¢1380 Sir Ferumd. 2929 
Harneyscheab 30w with-oute lette. c¢c1q40 Vork Jyst. 
xxviii. 195 Both armed and harneysed 3e be. ¢ 1537 7her- 
sites in Hazl. Dodsiey 1. 395 When I am harnessed well. 
1682 Bunyan Holy War 46 Harness yourselves for the war. 
3868 FREEMAN .Vorm. Cong. 1}. ix. 324 Their decks were 
thick with warriors harnessed for the battle. 

Jig. 4538 Tinpare £.xvp.1 Fohkn (1537) 79 They .. har- 
nesse themiselues with the meditacyon of those thinges which 
Christ suffered. 1547 Boorpe /atrod. Koil. xiii, (1870) 
156 Now am I harnest, and redy, Doche for to speke. 1556 
J. Ovpe tr. Gualter's Antichrist 36 The Leoparde..hade 
foure winges, and was harnessed wyth as many hornes. 

+b. ‘To equip (a place) defensively ; to fortify. 

1611 Bist wWacc. iv. 7 ‘hey saw the campe of the 
heathen, that it was strong, and well harnessed. 

3. To put harness on (a horse or other beast of 
burden or draught) ; now confined to draught ani- 
mals, esp. carriage-horses, and the like. 

13.. A. Alis. 4708 He dude quyk harnesche hors, 
sette theron heore cors. 1483 Cath. Angl. ue To 
nes, ¢piphiare, falerare. 1530 Patscr. 579/2 Be your 
horses harnessed yet? it is tyme to go to ploughe. 1535 
CoverDALE ¥e'r. xlvi. 4 Yee harnesse youre horses, & set 
youre selues vpon them. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iv. 54 
Followed by above 200 of tbe Lords. .all splendidly Array’d, 
and tbeir Horses extraordinarily Harnessed. 1715-20 Pore 
dliad xxiv. 990 The Trojan train Their mules and oxen 
harness to the wain. 1890 Miss Broucuton Adas/ IIL. 
285, I should like to buy a little cart to harness him to. 

absol. 1864 Carivie Mist. Fredk. Gt. xvu. iv. IV. 548 
Mitchell was harnessing for Potsdam. 

Jig. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. dndia & P. 115 Others that are 
harness’d with the Apron-strings of Trade. 1775 SHERIDAN 
Rivals 1. i, 1 wish they were once harnessed together in 
matrimony. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith}. ii. 72 Philosophy 
. -must..harness herself and work. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 5 
Dec. 3/1 We may any day have news flashed to us by cable 
that Niagara is harnessed, and its stupendous power brought 
into ordinary commercial uses. 

+4. To dress, clothe, apparel, array. Ods. or arch. 
* ¢1400 Rom. Rose 2647 Ryse on morwe up erly, Out of 
thy bedde, and harneyse tbee. 1467 Eng. Gilds (1870) 408 
Alle the hole crafte, shallen wayte vppon the seid Baillies 

..in ther best arraye harnesid. 1562 J. Heywoop Proz. 
4 Epigr. (1867) 90 A goose is harnest in hir white fethers. 
1647 Trare Comm. Matt, vi. 7 With two [wings] they 
covered or harnessed their feet. 1848 Kincstey Saszs’s 
Trag. w. i, 1 am harnessed light as any foot-page. 
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Hence Harnessing v//. sd.; also concr. trappings, 
accoutrement. Ha‘rnesser, one who harnesses. 

1596 Daceyoece tr. Leséfe’s /#ist. Scot. vit. 129 Certane 
horssis..harnest wt braue harnessings. 1611 Coteor., /4ar- 
nacheur, a harnesser of a horse. 1796 Morst: Aimer. Geog. 
Hl. 35 The deer, whose harnessing is very simple. 1837 
Dickens Pickiv. ix, The whole process of harnessing had to 
be gone through afresh, 

+ Harness-bearer. Oés. An armour-bearer. 

1563 W. Furke A/efeors (1640) 31 uote, The Eagle, Jupiters 
harnesse-bearer. 1581 Marseck Bk. of Votes 338 The 
Philistines.. were ouercome of Jonathas and his harnesse- 
bearer. 1611 Speen //ist. Gt. Bret. v, vi. § 12.34 His seruant 
and harnesse-bearer. 

Ha‘rness-cask. aut. A cask or tub with 
a rimmed cover used on board ship; aud in Australia) 
for keeping the salt meats for present consumption. 
Also harness-tub (see HARNESS 56. 9). 

1818 Aberd. Jrul. 2 Dec. (Jam.), Some thieves. . breakin 
open a harness cask on deck, stole about one cwt. of beef. 
1840 R. I} Dawa Bef. Mast xxx. 109 Before any of the 
beef is put into the harness-cask. 1867 Smytu Sa/slor's 
Word-bk., Harness-cask, a large conical tub for containing 
the salt provisions intended for present consumption. 1889 
Botprewoon Robbery under Arms (1890) 12 Father .. 
began to look at the harness-cask, which stood in a little 
back skillion. 

Harnessed (hi-inest , ¢f/. a. [f. llarness v.] 

+1. Furnished, cquipped; mounted with silver 
or other metal. Ods. 

1426 £. £, |Wells (1882) 76 A swerd harnesed, a wodeknyf 
harnesed. 1478 Churchw. Acc. Croscombe (Somerset Rec. 
Soc.) 20 A harneyste gyrdell. 1538 Bury ?Vills sCamden) 
136 One harnest gyrdyll callyd a dymysent blacke sylke. 

+ 2. Armed, in armour. Oés. 

61460 Launfal 377 Ten well yharneysyth men, 1530 
Patsor. 231/1 Hernyst man, Aomme darmes. 1595 SHAKs. 
Fohn v.ii, 132 This harness'd Maske, and vnaduised Reuell. 
1668 BRomMHALL 7'reat. Sfecters . 163 The A-gyptians, 
until that time, had never seen an harnessed Souldier. 1679 
Crowne Ambit, Statesin. i. 5 Nature.. Doe's alwaies leave 
some tender place unguarded, About unmatchable vast 
harnest animals. 

3. Yoked, in harness. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 176/2 Warnessed, faleratus, 1596 
Suaks. 1 /fen. LV, 1. i. 221 Tbe houre before the Heauenly 
Harneis’d Teeme Begins his Golden Progresse in the East. 
19725 Pore Ontyss. xv. 56 Join the harnessed coursers to the 
car, 1887 Bowen Virg. Fined wi. 113 Hence are the 
harnessed lions that trail their sovereign’s throne. 

4. Harnessed antelope, a West African ante- 
lope, 7ragelaphus scriptus, whose markings pre- 
sent the appearance of a sct of small harness. 

1893 Lyvexker /forns & oofs 250 The typical harnessed 
antelopes are small and elegant animals. 

+Harnessment. 0ds. = Harness sé. 2. 

1610 Flottanp Camden's Brit. 1.174 Yo euery Knight he 
allowed. . 100 shillings for his harnessements. 

Harnish, -oi8, ctc., obs. ff. LlARNESs. 

Harn-pan. Sc. and zorth. dial, Also 6 erron. 
hardyn-. [H[ann sd.}] The skull, the brain-pan. 

a1300 Cursor M. 7277 His hernpan (Gott. harn panne] he 
brak wit chance. 1340 HamroLe /’r. Conse 5298 Pe thornes 
hym prikked til pe harnpane. ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 237.1 
Herne panne of be hed, crancum. 1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 
154, I am leukand gyf i can fynd my fathers hardyn pan 
amang thir dede mennis banis. 1613‘. Potts Disc. Witches 
(1845) Kb, He is naild sore by the heart and hand, And 
holy harne Panne. 1821 Foseph the Book-\Man 18 He'd 
swear the harnpans he'd knock in, Of fools who would 
persist in jokin’. 1828 Craven Dial., Harn-Pan, the skull, 

b. (Sense obscttre.) 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 1713 A ball. pe barne with to play 
A herne-pann es of a berne of brende gold (camram 
auream] yeuen. /bid. 1895 Pe herne-pan, pe hand-ball pe 
hatt made of twiggis. 

Harns sd. p/., brains: see ary. 

Haro: see Harrow v.2, HAaRRow 777. 

Haroer, obs. form of Harrier!, HAkROWER. 

Harold, var. of Haretp (duck). 

Harold(e, -rood, -rotte, obs. ff. [Tkravp. 

Haron, Harow (e, obs. ff. Herox, Arrow. 

1426 Surtees Afisc. (1888) 4 Certayn peces in shappe and 
fourme of harowes. ¢ 1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 812/37 
Hee sagitta, a harow. F 

Harow(e, obs. ff. Harrow s6., v. and int. 

Harp (hip), sé.1 Forms: 1 hearpe, (herpe), 
(2herpe, 3 hearpe), 3-7 harpe, 4- harp. (Com. 
Teut.: OE. hearpe = OLG. *harfa, MDu. harpe 

Du. harp), OUG. harpha, harfa, ‘Ger. harfe, 
ON., Sw. Aarpa, Da. harpfe:—OTeut. *harpdon-. 
Thence late L. harfa and derived Romanic words.]} 

1. A stringed musical instrument, which, in its 
usual form, consists of a framework of wood fitted 
with a series of strings of definite lengths which 
are played with the fingers (or, in some earlier types, 
with a plectrum). 

The modern harp is roughly triangular in form and fur- 
nished with pedals for raising the tone of the strings by a 
semitone, in double-action harps by two semitones, 

c8z5 Vesp. Psalter _xxxii{i]. 2 In hearpan ten strenga 
singad him, ¢1000 ALLFRICc Gen, xxxi. 27 Mid timpanum 
and mid hearpum. ¢ 1175 Lainb. Hon, 97 He (David] on 
3eojope herpan lufede. c1zg0 S. Eng. Leg, }. 23/127 pe 
harpe he heng vp bi be wouh. 1382 WycLir Gen. iv. 21 
Tubal..was the fadre of syngerys in harp and orgon. 1535 
CoverpDate ?s. xcvifi]. 5 Prayse the Lorde vpon the harpe, 
synge to the harpe with a psalme of thanksgeuynge. 1667 
Mittos ?. Z. vit. 258 They. .touch't thir Golden Harps. 
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1791 Cowrer Odyss. vill. 301 Our pleasures are the feast, 
the harp, the dance. 1807 Rowinson Archrol. Greca it. 
xvii..174 ‘The harp originally consisted of four strings, to 
which Terpander added other three, 1889 Ruskin Prete. 
rita \}},. 166 The harp is the true ancient instrument of 
Scotland, as well as of Ireland. 

Jig. 1704 Pore Windsor For, 280 Where Cowley strung 
His living harp. 1781 Cowrer Aetirement 325 Man is a 
harp whose chords elude the sight, Each yielding harmony, 
disposed aright. 1784 — Jask vt. 747 Sweet is the harp of 
prophecy, 1842 Tennvson Locksley /Fall 33 Love took up 
the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with might. 

b. Double harp: one having two sets or-rows of 
strings differently tuned. Zriple harp: one with 
three suchsets. Zoltan harp: see AVOLIAN 2, 

1ssz Heroet, Double harpe, called a roote, fardstos. 
1880 Starner & Barretr Lict. Mus. 1., Double harp, 

c. A representation of a harp. 

1785 Grose Dict, |l'ulg. Tougue s.v., Harpis also the 
Irish expression for woman, or tail, used in tossing up in 
Ireland, from Hibernia being represented with a harp, on 
the reverse of the copper coins of that country. 1843 Q. 
Rev. Sept. 586 A small volume under the title of the ‘Spirit 
of the Nation’, with a vignette emblem of the harp without 
the Crown, 1873 Bouter. ster. Anc. & Mod.158 Harp . 
headed with the upper part of a winged angel—originally 
called a Welsh harp. It is the national device of Ireland, 
and it is borne in the Irish quarter of the Royal arms. 

+2. Phr. 7o agree ‘etc.) like harp and harrow: 
not to agree at all ‘the things being utterly different, 
though their names alliterate). Ods. 

1563 Brecon Displ. Pop. Masse (1637) 299 The Lords 
Supper and your peevish, popish private masse doe agree 
together. .as the common proverbe is, like harpe and harrow, 
or like the hareand the hound. 1624 GatakrERr /ransudbst, 
203 These things hang together like harp and harrow, as 
they say. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresmy's Amusein, Ser, & 
Com. 34 (Bethlehem] Bedlam ,. whether the Name and 
Thing be not as disagreeable as Harp and Harrow? 

3. The northern constellation Lyra. 

tssx_ Recorpe Cast. A nowd. (1556) 264 An other con- 
stellation, whiche is called the Harpe. 1697 Crrecn Wan. 
dius v. 1.67 Next shines the Harp. 1839 /'enny Cyc. X1V. 
225/2 Iyra (the Harp), one of the old constellations, repre- 
senting the lyre of Mercury .or of Orpheus, 

+4. The name given to two Irish coins bearing 
the figure of aharp. a. =Aarf-groat; see 8. b. 
Shon for harp-shilling: see 8 and Harper! 2. Obs. 

1542 RecorpdE Gr. Artes (1575) 198 There is an other 
Grote called a Harpe, which goeth for 3¢. 1561 Proclas, 
in 15th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comin. App. tt. 122 The said 
pece called the Reade Harpe shalbe taken and receyved 
onely for and at two pence currant of this realme. 1606 J. 
Row ey in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1887) 1. go, 1.-desired 
you to be pleased to make me over rool! tn harpes. 

5. Applied to various mechanical contrivances: 
a. A screcn or sieve used in sifting and cleansing 
grain from weed-seeds, etc. Se. b. An oblong 
frame filled up with parallel wires and used as a 
screen for sifting sand, coal, etc. Sc. ©. Cotton 
Manuf. ‘A concave grating in a scutching-machine 
through which the refuse falls as the cotton is driven 
forward by the revolving beater’ (Knight Dict. 
Weck. 1875). 

1768 Spectf. Patent No. 846 A wire harpe which sifts out 
all the gross sand, dust, small wheat, etc. 1788 /’atent 
No. 1645 Harp for separating the straw from thecorn. 1830 
Mechanics’ Mag. X1V. 162 The year following [1795] he 
introduced..what he denominated plain harps, to receive 
the straw as it fell from the shaker, and give it also a shaking 
motion. 1897 Alloa Pruil, 24 July 3 He was threatening 
(him] for not giving him his harp (a riddle for coals). 

6. Also harp-shell; A molluscof the genus //arpa 
of family Buccinidx, and its shell. 

31753 Sik J. Hirt //ist. Anti. 150 Harp Shell. 1837 Penny 
Cyel. 1X.°455/2 The genus (Harpa] .. is more especially 
abundant at the Mauritius and the neighbouring islands, 
whence the finest of the more common species and the 
many-ribbed harps are procured. /érd., The most precious 
..is the Many-ribbed Harp (//arfa tiuperialis:, 1863 
Woop Vat. Hist, 11. 373 The general colours are tolerably 
similar throughout the Harps, but each species always pre- 
serves its peculiar individuality. /ds, 377 The Harp-shells 
are only found in the hottest seas. 

7. Also harp-seal: The Greenland seal : so called 
from the harp-shaped dark marking on the back. 

1784 Pennant Arctic Zool. 165 The Newfoundland Seal- 
hunters call it the /4arf, or //eart Seal, and name the marks 
on the sides the saddle. 1847 CarreNTER Zool. § 202 ‘Lhe 
Greenland, or Harp Scat, is remarkable for the changes of 
colour which it undergoes. 1854 Chamd. Frni. 1.76 Four 
varicties .. the young Aarf and young ‘ood, the old tarp 
and the dedlamer, or old hood. 1885 Boston (Mass.) Frué. 
25 Apr. 2/3 Steamer Ranger..returned to St. John’s witb 
35,600 prime young harps. 

8. attrib.and Comb., as harp-form, -maker, -nole, 
-player, -solo, -twanging, -woman ; harp-fingering, 
harp-like, harp-shaped adjs.; harp-wise adv.; 
harp-file, a wire hook for filing papers, attached 
to a harp-shaped piece of iron (Funk); harp-fish, 
a fish of the genus Zyza, the Piper; + harp-groat, 
an Irish coin having the figure of a harp on the 
reverse; harp-lute (see quot.) ; harp-master, 
-mistress, a teacher of harp-playing ; harp-seal: 
see sense 7; harp-shell: see sense 6; t harr- 
shilling, an Irish coin having the figure of a harp 
on the reverse: see HARPER! 2; ‘+ harp-star, 
Vega, the chief star in Lyra. Also Hanp-sTRING. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim, & Miu. 233 *Harp fish hath a 
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hard and dry flesh, yet sweet enough if eaten boiled with 
vinegar. 1753 Cuampers Cyc. Supp. s.v. Lyra, The lyra 
cornuta or horned harp fish... a fish of an octangular form, 
covered all over with long scales. 1543 in O'Curry J7aux. 
Anc, Irish (1873) II}. 274 An bundred pounds sterling in 
*harp grotes. 1861 J. € Apams 5000 J7xs. Terms, *Harp- 
Lute, an instrument having twelve strings and resembling 
the guitar. c¢1srs Cocke Lorell’s B. (Percy) 10 *Harpe 
makers, leches, and upholsters. 1819 //ersit in Lond. 11. 
185 That gentleman is my daughter's *harp-master. 1852 
Miss Mitrorp Recodlect. 11. 10x The dismissal of the poor 
little *harp-inistress. 1813 Scott 7 rfe72.1. vy, Hada *barp- 
note sounded here, It had caught my watchful ear. 1591 
Fearf. Effects 2 Comets (Halliw.), *Harpe shillings shall 
not passe for twelvepence. a@159z GREENE Jas. /V, 11. il. 
(Reldg.) 204/2 What shall I be, then? faith, a plain harp- 
shilling. 1601 Hottann (Pliny xvitt. xxvi, I. 590 The 
Dolphin star riseth in the morning, and the morrow after, 
the *Harp-star Fidicula. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 223 You 
may try it witbout any sound board along, but only *Harp- 
wise, at one end of the strings. 

+ Harp. s4.% Inv harpe. = Harpy 4. Obs. 
1671 H. M. tr. Colloguies Erasmus 514 Vhe Ducks and 
Seaguls, the Harpe and the Buzzard .. The Harpe and the 
Kite against the Buzzard. 

Harp, v. [OE. fearpran, f. Harp sb. Cf. 
MDu., Du. harpen, MHG. harpyen, Ger. harfen.] 

1. zx¢tr. To play ona harp. 
c888 K. -Errrep Boeth.xxxv. § 6 Ile mihte hearpian pet 

be wud wazode. ¢ 1205 Lay. 20311 He cnden harpien wel 
an his child-haden. 1377 Lanov. ?. /'2. B. xvitt. 405 Many 
hundreth of angeles harpeden and songen. 1525 ale of 
Sasyn 82 in Haz). £. P. P. U1. 47 He harpys and gytryns 
and syngs well ther-too. 1629 Mitton Nativity 115 The 
helmed cherubim, And sworded seraphim. . Harping in loud 
and solemn quire. 1879 Burcier & Lance Odyss. 208 
Among them harped the divine minstrel Demodocus. 

2. fig. To harp upon, on (+ of), a, one, the same 
(etc.) string: to repeat a statement or dwell ona 
subject to a wearisome or tedious length. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) HI. 773 The Cardinall 
made a countenaunce to the Lord Haward that he should 
harpe no more upon that string. ¢1526 Frit Dispute. 
Purgat. (1829) 117 See how he harpeth all of one string. 
1625 Gonsalvio's Sp. Inqgués. 13 They are sure still harping 
on their old string. 1685 Ke/l. Baxter 25 He harps much 
upon that jarring String. 1837 Carty.e /r. Rev. Iv. vi. 
(1872) 198 Harping mainly on the religious string. 

3. Tlence, Zo harp on, upon \t of, about): to 
dwell wearisomely upon in speech or writing. 

1562 Afol. Priv. Masse (1850) 19 The great matter you 
harp on. 1602 Suaks. Hamm. it. it. 189 Still barping on my 
daughter. 1634 Sir T. Herpert /rav. 103 This word 
revenge he still harpt npon. r72z StreLe Sfect. No. 504 
» 2 Ever harping upon things they ought not to allude to. 
1837 Disraeti Venetia 1. x, Still harping of her father. 

b. /farp on (intr.) : to continue harping. 

1856 Miss Yonce Daisy Chain 11, xii, ‘It would be a com- 
fort", harped on Mr. Rivers, dwelling on the subject. 

+4. vans. To play (notes, ete.) upona harp. Oés. 
a1300 Cursor M. 7430 (Gott. Harpand a sang bifor be 
king. ¢1320 Sir Tristr. 572 He. .harpep notes swete. 1483 
Caxton Gohl. Leg. 172)/1 An harpe on whiche .. he wold 
harpe anthemes. 1526 Tinpate 1 Cor. xiv. 7 Howe shall it 
be knowen what is pyped or harped? 1777 Warton Ode 
x. Poems 67 A tale .. Never yet in rime enroll'd, Nor sung, 
nor harp’d in hall and bower. 

b. ‘To render in verse, to ‘sing’. 

1808 J. Bartow Colind. vi. 322 What avails To harp 
for you these known familiar tales ? 

+ 5. érans. To play upon, twang (a string, etc.>. 

1628 Gavute Pract, The. (1629) 44 The Promise made, the 
Prophets harpe the string. 

b. jig. (tutr.). To ‘play’ (tfon). rare. 

1830 Gen. P, THompson L-rerc. (1842) I. 228 They fear 
the orators who harp upon the bad passions of the people. 

6. itr. To make a sound like that of the harp. 

1657 5. Purcnas (ol. Flying-fus. 59 Yet shall you hear 
them if you listen in an evening harping like Mise (as if 
Mise were gnawing on every side). 1823 Byron /sfaud t1. 
xviii, No dying night-breeze, harping o'er the hill. 

7. trans. To give voice to, to guess. 

1605 Suaks. J/acd. iv. i. 74 Thou hast harp’d my feare 
aright. 1818 Scorr Br. Lamm. iv, The old dame had .. 
barped aright the fear of the Lord Keeper. 1821 Byron 
Sardan. 11. i. 420 Thou hast harp’d the truth indeed ! 

+b. intr. To harp at: To guess at. Obs. 

1611 CotcR.s.v. Taston, Parler a@ taston, to speake by 
ghesse or coniecture, onely to harpe at the matter. 1670 
Mitton //ist, ug. iv. Wks. (1851) 178 Rugged names of 
places unknown, better harp’d at in Caden, and other 
Chorographers. 

8. érans. To bring out of, into, a place or state 
by playing on the harp. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Keflyc. 341 At his resurrection he harped 
out of hell Olde patriarkes and prophetes in heuen with him 
todwell. a 1800 Glenkindiein Jamieson Pop. Ballads (1806) 
I. 91 He'd harpit a fish out o’ saut water, Or water out o' a 
stane. a 1828 IWater o' Wearie's Well in Buchan Axnc. 
Ballads, He's harped them all asleep. 1871 Tennyson 
Last Tourn, 328 He could harp his wife up out of Hell. 

+ Harpagon. 00s. [ad. L. harpago, -dnem, f. 
Gr. dpndyn grappling-hook.} A grappling-hook. 

1553 Brenve QO. Curtius F v, Certaine instrumentes where- 
with they myght pul downe the workes tbat their enemies 
made, called Harpagons. [1600 Hottann Livy 746 (R.) 
Yron hookes at the end (which the souldiers call harpagones) 
for totake hold upon the Roman ships. ] 

+ Harped, a. Os. [f. Harp sh.l + -ep 2.) 
Having a harp; bearing the figure of a harp, as 
harped groat=harp-groat: see Harp sb. 8. 

1547 Boorve /xtrod. Knowl. iii. (1870) 133 In Irlond they 
haue Irysh grotes, & harped grotes, & Irysh pens. 
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Harper | ‘ha-ipaiz). Forms: 1 harperi, hear- 
pere, herpere, herperi, 3 harpare, 4-5 -or, -our, 
5 -owre, -ure, herper, 6 harpar, 4~ harper. 
[OE. hearpere=MHUHG. harpfere, ON. harpari:— 
OTeut. type *harparjo-z, f. harpén- Harp sd.\: 
see -FR1, ME, had also the AFr. form harpour= 
¥. harpeur, OF. harpeor, late L. harpator-em.] 

1. One who harps or plays upon a harp. 

a Boo Leiden Gloss. 147 in Sweet O. E. Texts 115 Fidicen, 
harperi. c 888 K. Aitrrep Boeth. xxx. § 6 Dzxs hearperes 
wif, 1297 R. Guouc. (1724) 272 Menestral he was gode 
ynou, & harpare in eche poynte. 13.. £. £. Addit. P. A. 880 
As harporez harpen in her harpe, Pat nwe songe bay songen 
ful cler. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) ¥. viii. 99 The 
poete Orpheus was so swete an harpoure that the’ trees 
folowed him. 1483 Cath. Angd. 176/2 An Harper, citharedo. 
1580 Nottingham Rec. 1V. 194 Gevyn to the blynde harpar 
xijd. 1662 T. Crossman A/yinn, ‘ Jerusalem on high’, The 
Harpers..Harping on harps of gold. 1846 Grotr Greece 
1, vil. (1862) II. 189 The Lesbian harper Terpander. 

b. Phr. //ave at (among) you, harpers: sce 
quot. 1785. 

1542 J. Heyvwoop Prov. (1867) 65 Haue among you blynd 
harpers (sayde 1) The mo the merier. a@1625 FLetcirr 
Mad Lover 1, ii, He has a hattalia now in’s brains. He 
draws out; now Have at ye, Harpers! 164: M. Parker 
(¢ét/e) The Poet's Blind Man’s Bough; or have among yon, 
my Blind Harpers. 1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue s. v. 
Harp, Have among you, my blind harpers; an expression 
used in throwing or shooting at random among a crowd, 

+2. Applied to various Irish coins enrrent in the 
16th and 17th c., bearing the figure of a harp; 
esp. the harp-shilling, worth 9d. of English money. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

1598 E. Gitrin Skiad. (1878) 4o Art thou yet to learne A 
harper from a shilling to discerne? 1607 HEywoon Fayre 
Mayde Wks. 1874 II. 26 Your shilling prov’d but a harper. 
1726-31 Tinpat Rapin's Hist. Eng. xvi. (1743) I. 157 
Elizabeth coined also Irish Money, namely, shillings called 
Harpers. 1839 W. J. THoms Anecd. §& Trad. 54. 

3. The harp-seal Cent. Dict.). 

Harper ? (also Aarfrer), app. error for Harry. 

1586 Martowe 1s¢ 7%. Jamburl. u. vii, Now doth ghastly 
Death With greedy talents gripe my bleeding heart, And 
like a harpy (so 8z¢ ; Qo. harper] tires upon my life. 1605 
Suaks. Mac. tv. 1. 3 Harpier cries, ‘tis time, ‘tis time. 

Harpineer: see [L1AnPooNEER. 

ee (haapin), vdl. sb. [f. Hare vw. + 
-InG!.j The action of the vb. Harp; playing 
upon the harp ; the sound of the playing of a harp. 

¢ 888 K. ‘Ecrrep Boeth, xxxv. § 6 He hi ha-fp zeearnod 
mid his hearpunga. c¢ x205 Lay. 24193 Per wes harepinge 
and song. 13.. A. ddts. 1043 Pipyng, and eke taboryng, 
Sytolyng, and ek harpyng. c1425 Thomas of Erceld. 313 
[Thomas] saide ‘ harpynge kepe I none. ffor tonge es chefe of 
mynstralsye’, 1671 Mitton Samson Introd., A chorus of 
heavenly harpings and song between. 1802 Heber Pades- 
tine 26 Mysterious harpings swell the midnight gale. 

b. fig. (Sce Harp v. 2, 3.) 
_ 15946 J. HEvwoon Prov. (1867) 79 He. .did fall, From harp- 
ing on that stringe, to faire flattring specche. 1768-74 
Tucker Zé, Nat. (r852) [1.236 Continual harpings upon the 
saine string. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. (1859) 149 He 
inade infinite merriment by harpings upon old themes. 
1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Alen V1. ix.171 The Examiner 
5 - persisted in harping on his own one idea. 

c. Verses, poetry, ‘song ’. 

1819 Byron Proph. Dante. 144 And yet my harpings will 
unfold atale. 1857 H. Reep Lect. Brit. Poets ix. 323 The 
evil spirit..charmed to rest by the harpings of his muse. 

a. Comd., as + harping-glee, harp music. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 7251 Sampson .. was sle on harpingleu 
(Gott. harping glew, 77#2. harp glew). 

Harping, j//. 2. [f. as pree.+-1nc 2.] That 
harps or plays ona harp. Also ¢ramsf. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. u. Introd., A sevenfold Chorus of 
Hallelujah’s and harping Symphonies. 1865 Kincstey 
Herew, xix, He was a dancing, harping fellow. 

+Harping-iron (haupin,ioim). Obs. [Re- 
lated to F. harper to grapple, grasp, clasp, ete. 
(Cotgr.), also Aarfin a boat-hook.] A barbed 
spear or javelin used for spearing whales and large 
fish ; a harpoon, (In quot. 1734, a grappling-iron.) 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 37, | haue prouided harping 
yrons to catch this great Whale. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 839 A Crocodile or some other monster. . which thrust 
out a tongue like a harping iron. c1645 Howey Leté 
(1650) II]. 21 With his harping Iron he can draw ashore the 
great Leviathan. 1665 G. Havers 2. della Valle's Trav. 
E. India 328 We ..strike them witb a broad instrument, full 
of barbs, called an Harping-iron. 1701 C. WottEy Jrudl. in 
NV. Vork (1860) 38 The tow..is a line fastend to the Harpinz- 
iron about 50 fathoms long. 1734 tr. Rodlin’s Anc. Hist. 
IV. vitt. xiv. 90 Nicias had provided harping irons to grapple 
them. 1814 W. Brown /fist. Propag. Chr. 11. 455 Vhey.. 
insert it [poison] in the point of their arrow or harping iron. 

Harpings (haupinz), sd. pl. Naut. Also 7 
harping, 5-9 harpins, harpens. [?f. Harp sé.] 

1. a. The fore-parts of the wales which encom- 
pass the bow of a ship and are fastened to the 
stem, being thicker than the after-parts in order 
to sustain the shock of plunging into the sea. b. 
Pieces of oak, forming an extension of the rib- 
bands, for holding the ecant-frames of a vessel in 
place until the outside planking is worked. 

1658 Puitiips, arfings, the breadth of a ship at tbe bow. 
1664 E. Busunett Compl. Shipwright 14 The Sweep of 
the Harping. 171x W. SuTHERLAND Shipbuild. Assist. 53 
The Channel-wales, which are crooked, call'd Harpings. 


HARPOONER. 


1869 Sir E. J. Reep Shipbnild. xx. 432 Before any frames 
are hoisted staging is erected at the topsides, and the sheer 
or gunwale harpins are suspended from it. 1879 Cassedd’s 
Techn, Educ. WV. 190/1 The timbers are secured by means 
of a longitudinal ‘harpin’ or ‘ribband' wrought along under 
the floors and secured to them. 

2. Cat-harpings: the ropes or (now more gener- 
ally) iron cramps that serve to brace in the shrouds 
of the lower-masts behind their respective yards, 
so as to tighten the shrouds and also give more 
room to draw the yards in when the ship is close- 
hauled. Also cat-harping legs. 

1626 Cart. SmitH Accid. Yug. Seamen 15. 1627 — Sea- 
man's Gram, v. 21 Cat harpings are small ropes runne in 
little blockes from one side of the ship to the other, neere the 
vpper decke to keepe the shrouds tight for the more safety 
of the mast from rowling. a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Catharpin Fashion, when People in Company Drink cross, 
and not .. according to the Sun's motion. 1779 Cooper in 
Phil. Traus. UXIX, 161 We saw one of our best seamen 
hanging by his feet in the main catharpins struck dead. 
1833 Marrvat P. Simple vii, The midshipman told me these 
were called the cat-harpings, because they were so difficult 
to climb, that a cat would expostulate if ordered to go out 
by them. 


+ Ha‘rping-spear. Ofs. = Harpinc-1roy. 

1657-83 J. Evetyn Hist. Religion (1850) 1. 82 Even him 
(Leviathan], with his harping spear, he boldly encounters. 
1738 tr. G. de Lucca's Mem. 248 These Harping-Spears 
are pointed..extreamly sharp, with Beards to hinder them 
from coming out. 

Harpist (haupist). 
(professional) harper. 

1613-16 W. Browne Srvt. Past. u. v, That Oeagrian 
harpist, for whose lay, Tigers with hunger pinde and left 
their pray. 1856 Carrrn Poezts (ed. 2) 141 ‘Twas a little 
fairy harpist Playing on the subtle air. 1890 Guardian 
24 Sept. 1472/4 Mr. John Thomas, harpist to the Queen. 

Ha:rpless, a. rare. Without a harp. 

1859 Emin. Men & Pop. Bks. 177 Vhe performer was soon 
left barpless. 

Harponier : see I] AnPooNEER. 

Harpoon (haipz‘n), s4. Also 7-8 harpon. 
[ad. I. Aavpou ‘a crampiron wherewith Masons 
fasten stones together’ (Cotgr., 1611) =Sp. arpon, 
Pg. arpdo, deriv. of F. harfe dog’s claw, cramp, 
cramp-iron, clamp (1485 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
harfé \harpa) = Gr. apry sickle, scimitar. Cf. the 
earlier HTARPING-IRON. ] 

+1. A barbed dart or spear. Cés. 

1625 Purcnas Pelgrims 1. in. 118 (Stanf.) Their weapons 
halfe-Pikes, headed with Iron as a Harpon, 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1729) I. 7 Vhrowing the Lance, Fisgig, Harpoon, or 
any manner of Dart. /é:d. 10 The women .. prevent them 
from doing any injury to each other by hiding their Lances, 
Harpoons, Bows and Arrows. 

2. A barbed spear-like missile, to the handle or 
shank of which a long line of rope is attached ; it 
is used for eapturing whales and large fish, being 
either hurled by the hand or fired from a gun. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. u. (1711) 8 Saw a Whale, and 
flung into him three Harpoons. 1704 Naval Chron. XII. 
32 Taking whales by the Gun-harpoon. 1778 PAl. Trans. 
LXVIII. 395 A very large shark was struck with the harpon. 
1846 GREENER Sc. Gunnery 318 The gun projected the har- 
poon into the crown of the [whale’s] head, burying it two 
feet deep. 1874 MARKHAM IWVhaling Cruise 26 The manner 
in which the harpoons are fitted is first with about twelve 
fathoms for a gun harpoon. and three for a hand barpoon, of 
the best white untarred hemp rope [etc.]. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as harpoon-arrow, -barb, 
-head, -maker, -shaft; bharpoon-fork, a kind of 
hay-fork worked by tackle in loading or unloading 
hay; harpoon-gun, a gun for firing a harpoon ; 
harpoon-rocket, a bomb-lance for killing whales ; 
harpoon-shuttle, a long shuttle or needle used 
for sewing mats for hydraulic dikes and jetties. 

1874 Boutert Arms § Arm, vi.92 Two curved pieces of 
iron, or blades (probably like small *harpoon barbs}. 182z0 
Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. 11. 226 The *harpoon-gun was 
invented in 1731. 1874 Markuam Whaling Cruise 27 The 
harpoon gun is fixed on a swivel in the bows of the boat. 
1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy, xviii. 280 He brought 
back a hook and a *harpoon head. 1858 Simmonps Jct. 
Trade,*Harpoon-maker, 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xiii. 
135 Acapstan-bar. .invaluable for its adaptation to “harpoon- 
shafts. 1847 Emerson Kefr. Alen, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 
389 He stripped him [the Devil].. of horns, cloven foot, 
“harpoon tail. 

Harpoo'n, vz. 
(1634 in Hatz.-Darm.). 
with a harpoon. 

1774 Pennant Tour Scotd. in 1772, 168 A basking shark 
that had been harpooned. 1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 56 Sea 
animals which they harpoon with their bone lances. 1867 
Pearson Hist. Eng. 1. 2 They harpooned the whale. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. ¢ 

1806-7 J. Berrsrorp AZiseries Hum. Life (1826) 1X. XxX, 
Trying often to harpoon a floating pat of butter. 1872 
O.W. Hotmes Poet Breakf-t. iii. (1885) 67 The Master 
harpooned a breakfast-roll. 

Harpooneer (haipznie-1). Now rare. Also 7 
harpoonier, 7-8 harponier, 7-9 harpin-, 8 har- 
poneer. [f. Haxpoon sb. +-EER, -IER. (The form 
and date suggest a, Fr. *harponsier.\] =next. _ 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 742 A Shallop, in which 


the Harponier stands ready, with both his hands to dart his 
Harping iron. 1667 R. Norwoon in PAil. rans. Il. 567 
When the Harpineer..sees his opportunity, he strikes his 


[f Harp sé.1 + -1st.] A 


[f. pree. sb.: cf. F. Aarponner 
trans, Yo Strike or spear 
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Harping- Iron into the Whale. 
x. 174 So when Battavian Harpooniers assail. With their 
sharp Launces, some prodigious Whale. 1752 Boxpin PAil. 

Trans. XLVI. 430 The harpooneer, as they call him, sits 
rowing in the head of the boat, and observes certain silent 
sigpals, which the boat-steerer gives him, to inform him, 
that he is near enough tostrikethe whale. 1874 MARKHAM 
Whaling Cruise 14 Vhe harpooneer is in charge of the boat 
and pulls the stroke-oar. 

Harpooner (haip#nen. [f, Harpoon v. + 
-ER], Cf. F. karponneur (17th c.).) One who 
hurls or fires a harpoon. 

19726 Suetvocke Vay. round World (1757) 42° They 
seldom can want a supply of this [fish], the men being expert 
harpooners. 1829 Marrvat #. Midday xiii, he har- 
pooner poised his weapon, 1878 Markuam Gt. Frozen Sea 
Vii. 86 Selecting the largest of the three as his victiin, our 
harpooner carefully laid his gun. 4 

Harpress. vare. [f Hanper+-ess. Cf. OF. 
harperesse 15th c.)] A female harper. 

1814 Scott IWVav. xxii, An aspen which overhung the 
seat of the fair harpress. 

+ Ha-rpsical (also harpsecol, harpsicol, 
vulg. haspicols). O/s. A corrupt form of ITanr- 
SICHORD, prob. after vaginal. 

1616 CHapman Homer's Hymne to Afollo 29 Then strait 
did fall To studie of the harp and harpsicall .All th’ 
Immortals. 1668 H. More Miz. Dial. v. Xxxvill. 447 
Some well-strung Harpsicall or Theorbo. 1704 Collect. Voy. 
(Churchill) II. 38/2 Their Quils .. serve for Harpsicals. 
1906 Puiiurs ied. Kersey), //arpsecord or farpsecol, 1752 

ooTe Taste 1, Wks. 1799 I. 12 Playing upon the haspicols. 
1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. iv. i, Her pretty long fingers, 
that she twists this way and that, over the haspicholls. 

Harpsichord (ha ipsikfad). Also 7 arpsicord, 
harpsicord, § harpsecord. [ad. obs. F. Aarfe- 
chorde (Cotgr.) ~ It. arpicordo (Radino 1392, Florio 
1598), mod.L. harpichordium (a 1538 in Scaliger 
Poetics vil, f. L. harfa harp + chorda, lt. corda 
string. The intrusive s, due apparently to some 
mistake, appears in the earliest English instances. } 

A keyboard instrument of music (resembling in 
appearance the grand piano), in which the strings 
were plucked and set in vibration by quill or leather 
points set in jacks connected by levers with the keys. 
(In use from 16th to 1th c.) 

Double harpsichord, one having an extra string to each 
key, sounding an octave higher than the others, and a 
second keyboard to control the extra strings. 

1611 Cotcr., /farfechorde, an Arpsicord or Warpsicord ; 
a Dulcimer. 1664 Everyn Diary 5 Oct., Yhere was 
brought a new-invented instrument of music, being a harp- 
sichord with gut-strings, sounding like a concert of viols 
with an organ. 1694 Phil. Traus. XVIII. 72 In Organs 
and Harpsicords, where the Notes are fixt, the proper 
Ascent and Descent cannot be made but only beginning 
from some Keys. 1766 Pennant Zool, (1812) I. 280 The 
quills of ravens sell for twelve shillings the hundred, being 
of great use in tuning the lower notes of a harpsichord. 
19775 SHERIDAN Duenna i. ‘ii, Black and white alternately, 
just like the keys ofa harpsichord. 848 Dickrxs Doméey 
xxix, She went up stairs to set forth the bird waltz on the 
harpsichord, 1896 Hirxins Hist. Pianoforte 75 Vhe harp- 
sicbord is a double, triple—in some instances, quadruple— 
spinet, the sounds being excited by a jack and quill plec- 
trum, the same as in the spinet or virginal. 

b. atirib. and Comb., as harpsichord-lesson, 
-maker, -making, -master, -playter, -wire, etc. 

1772, BryDoxe in PA, Trans, LXIIJ. 167, I cut a 
quantity of harpsichord-wire into short pieces. 1773 Bar- 
RINGTON /bid. 266 The harpsichord-tuners find it more 
difficult ‘to tune these extreme parts. 1789 Burney //ist. 
Alus. 1V. 307 Sandoni, a harpsichord: master and composer 
of some eminence. /éid, 540 An exquisite harpsichord- 
player. 1876 Strainer & Barrett Dict. Mus. T., Harpsichord 
graces, certainturns and ornamentsemployed in playing upon 
the harpsichord, introduced for the most part as compensa- 
tion for the lack of sustaining power intbeinstruinent. 1896 
Hipkins Hist. Pianoforte 79 The palm for excellence in 
harpsicbord-making is due to the famous Ruckers family. 

Hence Ha‘rpsicho:rdist, a harpsichord-playcr. 

1878 L. Wincrietp Lady Grice! I. xi. 283 The Duke's 
foreign valet was a neat harpsichordist. 

+ Harpsicon, eorruption of prec. 

1633 A. H. Partheneta Sacra 144 (T.) Let them run divi- 
sions on the harpsicon or virginals, 1660-1 Pepys Diary 
26 Feb., There saw tbe new Harpsicon made for Mrs. The. 
1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1.12 The strings of the Harpsicon. 

Ha‘rp-string. One of the strings of a harp. 

¢ 1000 A potlouius of Tyre (Vh.) 17 He pa hearpe-strengas 
mid crette astirian ongan. ¢1384 Cnaucer H. Fame i. 
269 Whanmen harpestrynges smyte Whether byt be moche 
or lyte Loo witb the stroke the ayre to-breketh. c 1430 
Lyps. Hors, Shepe & G. 68 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 17 Of 
the sbepe is cast A-way no thynge.. For harpe stryngis his 
Ropys seruythe Ichoone. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 1. iii, 
He spoke, and on the harp-strings died The strains, 1833 N, 
Arnott Physics (ed. 5) 11. 230 A barp-string, while vibrating 
as it sounds, appears like a flat transparent riband. 

Harpy (baspi). [ad. L. Aarpy-za, usually in 
pl. Aarpyie=Gr. Gprina ‘snatchers‘ (cf. dpmatev 
to snatch away, seize), in Homer used to per- 
sonify whirlwinds or hurricanes, in Hesiod said to 
be sisters of Aello and Iris, in later mythology re- 
presented as hideous winged monsters. Perh. im- 
mediately a. F. Aarpie (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Gr. and Lat. Afyth. A fabulous monster, rapa- 
cious and filthy, having a woman's face and body 
and a bird’s wings and claws, and supposed to act 


as a minister of divine vengeance. 


1695 Brackmore Pr. Arth. | 


102 


1540 Pacscravr tr. Acolastus Nivb, Such were the 
harpies, as Virgil discribith them, 1610 Snaks. emp. 
11. iii. 83 Brauely the figure of this Harpie hast thou Ier- 
form’d (my Ariell); a grace it had, devouring. 1671 Mitton 
7’. R. us 462 Both table and provision vanished quite With 
sound of harpies’ wings, and talons heard. 1736 ButLer 
“inal. 1, iii. Wks. 1874 1. 51 His vices. .like so many harpies, 
craving for their accustomed gratification. 1868 TENNYSON 
Lucretius 159 Strangers at my hearth Not welcome, harpies 
miring every dish. 1873 SyMonps Grk. Poets viii, 263 Yhe 
Harpies were wind-tossed films of frothy cloud; the Sirens 
daughters of foam and mist. — 

b. A conventional representation or figure of a 
harpy, as in Heraidry. 

1572, BossewELe Armorie wu. r11b, An Harpie Vert, 
Wynged de Or. 1610 Guitum //eraidry in, xxvii, (1611) 
183 The Harpey..should be giuen to such persons as haue 
committed manslaughter, 1823 Craps Jechacl. Dict. s. Vv. 
The field is, 07, a harpy displayed, crined, crowned, and 
armed, or. 1873 Boutrur fer. Anc. & Mod. 158 flarpy, 
a fabulous heraldic creature, represented as a vulture with 
a woman's head and neck. 

2. transf. and fig. A rapacious, plundering, or 
grasping person ; onc that preys upon others. 

1589 Warner Als. Eng. v. xxviii. (R.), Plucke downe 
those grating harpics that Seduce our king amis. 1643 
Myst. /nig. 45 The insolent carriage of Prince Rupert, and 
his Harpyes 1975 Jounson Far. no Tyr. 5 The harpies 
of taxation. 1859 Tuackeray I irgin. xviii, Was it my 
mother-in-law, the grasping, odious, abandonédd, brazen 
harpy? 1884 S¢. Fanres Gaz. 4 Apr. 42 Mr. Corimissioner 


- Kerr has begun acrusade against legal ‘harpies*. 


3. The Harpy-RAGLE. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X. 1752 The harpy is stated to be a 
solitary bird, frequenting the thickest forests, where it feeds 

upon the sloths. 1856 Kytcur Cycé. Nat, List. 11. 698 
The Harpies, or Fishing Eagles, with short wings. 

4. The moor-buzzard, Circus aruginosus. 

3838 Penny Cyct. X. 183/1 Circus rruginosus .. is the.. 
Moor-Buzzard, Marsh-Harvier, Duck-Hawk, Harpy, and 
White-headed Harpy. 1862 Chamders' Encycl. V. 252. 

5. The Hanpy-Bat, q. V. 

6. atirib. and Comb, as harpy advocate, breed, 
fury, grin, lawyer, pellifogger, race, raven; harpy- 
footed, harpy-like adjs.; harpy-monument, a 
monument found at Nanthus in Lycia, on which 
are figures rcsembling harpies. 

16zt Burton Anat. Aled. Democr. to Rdr. 32 They,.und> 
one another to enrich an Harpy advocate. /ded. n. i Iv. 1 
299 That he be not over-careless or covetous, Harpy-like to 
make a prey of his patient. 1667 Mirtox 7”. ZL. i. 596 
Thither by harpy-footed Furies hail’d. 1749 SMOLLETT 
Regicide u. vii, Why let in A train of harpy sorrows to my 
breast? 1767 Westey Jru/. 11 Aug. The harpy-lawyers 
are .disappointed. 1853 78 W. Ssutu Class. Dict. 298 in 
the famous Harpy monument recently brought from “yeia 
to this country, the Harpies are represented in the act of 
carrying off the daughters of Pandareus. 1866 ‘lROLLOPE 
Claverings xxiv, Woman,—altogether of the harpy breed ! 

lience Harpyian iron. harpeian, harpyan 
a., belonging to or characteristic of a harpy. 

1644 Vicars Jehovah- Fireh 46 For fear of their Harpeian 
paws. ¢1728 E. Prior Lament. in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge 1986) I}. 676 Those harpyan claws. 

Ha‘rpy-ba‘t. A name given to two or more 
speeies of bat found in the East Indies. 

1883 Cassell’s Nat. Hist. 1. 276 The Harpy Bat //arpyia 
cephalotes)..the Molucca Bat of Pennant and Shaw, inhabits 
the islands of Celebes and Amboyna. /d:d. 308 The Iarpy 

Bat (//arpiocephalus harpia) is about two incbes and a half 
long, with a tail nearly two inches in Iength.. observed in 
India, at Darjeling, and the Khasia hills. 

Harpy-eagle. large and powerful bird of 
prey Zhrasyactus harpyta, or Harpyta destructor) 
larger than the golden eagle, with crested head 
and fan-shaped tail, a native of South America. 

1830 I. Artwoop Let. to Wife 21 June in C. M. Wake- 
field Life x. (1885) 143, 1 went on Saturday to see the 
harpy eagle, and a most grand and beautiful creature he 
is, 1883 Cassell’s Nat. [/ist. 111. Tb Although from its 
size and courage .. generally called the //arpy Eagle, it is 
evident from its structure tbat it is a Buzzard. 

Harquebus, arquebus haukw/bds, auikee. 
sh.; also tharquebut, +harquebush, Forms: 
a. 6 harquebutt’e, -but. 8. 6 arkbussh, 6-7 
harga-, hargu-, harguebush<e, harquebush. jy. 
6-7 harga-,hargu-, hargue-, -buse, -buze, harg- 
webusse, harkaboize, harquebuz(e, -busse, 7 
hargebuse, harguebus(s)e, 7-8 harquebuse, 7- 

-buss, 6- harquebus. 5. 6 arcubos e, 7 -buse, 
arquebwze, 7—9 arquebuss, 8-9 -bus, -buse. fa. 
16th c. F. (A arguebuse (-bute, etc.). The MHG. 
hake(n\biihse, MLG. hakebusse (see HAcKBUSH), 
was transformed in It., by popular etymology, into 
arcobugio, -buso (arco bow + bugio, duso ‘hollow, 
hole’, in reference to the hollow barrel, and to its 
taking the place of the bow or arbalest), also later 
archibugio, -buso (cf. Sp. arcabuz); under the in- 
fluence of the It., the earlier French name Aague- 
bute (see HackBuT) was changed through the in- 
termediate hargucbule, harguebuse, to arquebuse. 
These French forms were in turn adopted in Eng- 
lish, where also the influence of the earlier Zackoush, 
haghush, gave rise to the mixed forms harguebiush, 
hargubush, harguebusse, etc. ] 

1. The early type of portable gun, varying In size 
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of its weight was, when used ‘n the field, supported 
upon a tripod, trestle, or other ‘carriage ’, and after- 
wards upona forked ‘rest’. The name in German and 
Flemish meant literally ‘ hook-gun’, from the hook 
cast along with the picee, by which it was fastened 
to the ‘earriage’; but the name became generic 
for portable fire-arms generally in the 16th century, 
so that the type with the hook was subsequently 
distinguished as arguebuse a croc: sce 2. 

According to Wendelin Boeheim, Handbuch der Waffen- 
kunde (Leipzig 1890) 447, 455 the hook of the original 
hakenbithse was intended to hold on to a wall or other 
fixed object, pars to support the weight of the barrel and 
partly to diminish the recoil. Maximilian I (ear! 16th 
cent.) introduced the portable tripod which could put 
together in the field. ‘I'he forked rest came in about 1520, 
with the Spanish musket. 

o, 1574 Lanc. Licutenancy 1. (Chetham Soc.) 42 Sir 
Thomas Hesketh Knight to furnishe. .I[arquebuttes ij. 

B. 1532 Exvot Let. to Dk. Norfolk 14 Mar. in Gov, (1883) 
Life 8 Arkbusshes and crosselowes, I thowght theim in- 
numerable. aiss7 Assault of Cupid in Tottell's Mise. 
(Ath.) 173 The hargabushe .. dims the ayre with misty 
smokes. 1625 MarkHam Souddsers Accid. 5 If you haue 
Harquebushes (which are now out of vse with vs). 1 
R. Hotme Armoury ut. 1153/1 Wounds. .either with Arrows, 
or with the Harquebush, or Gun-shot. 

y. 1555 Even Decades 4 Crossebowes, bylles, hargabuses. 
162 J. Snute tr. Camdine's Turk. Wars Ep. Ded. »* jb 
Vf he vse the harquebuze he is. .shotte to deathe with har- 
quebuzes. 1575 CHurcnyarD CAipfes (181 ) 85 As yousee.. 
crowes flic out of a wood, when a Rariaboie is shotte of, 
1590 Sir J. SmytH Disc. Weapons Cjb, Caliuers. being ofa 
greater length and heighth of bullet, and more ranforced than 
Harquebuves. 1622 F. Markuam BA, War. ix. 33 Har- 
quebusses I cannot allow in this place, becanse they are 
grown out of vse, and can by no means make their encounter 
good where the Musquet is opposed against them. 1634 
'Y. Jounson Starey's Chirurg. x1. (1678) 270 Harquebuse, 
a word. .borrowed from the Italians, by reason of the touch- 
hole by which you give fire to the Piece. 1674 MILTON 
Hist, osc. iv. (1851) 494 A Peal of 170 Brass Ordnance .. 
and 20000 Harquebuzes twice over. 1753 Hanway raz. 
(1762) II. vi. ii. 153 A kind of harquebuses, which carry a 
handful of musket balls. 1805 Scott Last .VJinstr. tv. 
»xix, Level each harquebuss on row, raw, merry archers, 
draw the bow. «a1864 Hawtnorse S. elton (1879) 23 The 
heavy harquebus. 

3. c 1540 Perwece in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. I]. 64 They do 
ocupy her now .. with Arcabosys, wiche gyvythe doble the 
strok of ahand gon. 1603 Koes //ist. Turks (1621) 9&2 
In battell they use the arcubuse and scimitar. 1605 CAMDEN 
Rem. (1657) 208 Chambers, slinges, arquebwzc. 1813 Byron 
Giaour 521, Each armed, as best becomes a man, With 
arquebuss and ataghan. 1829 W. Irvine Chron. Cong. 
Granada MI. Ixx. 178 A chance medley combat ensued, 
with lances, arquebuses, cross- bows, aud cimeters. 

+2. Harquebus a croc ‘corruptly of crocky ; 
“An arquebuss supported on a rest by a hook of 
iron fastened to the barrel. From the size of its 
calibre it was used to fire through loop-holes’ 
Meyrick Anc. Armour 1824). Obs. 

(As this was exactly the original hakenbuhse, the addition 
a@ croc, ‘with hook', was doubtless made after the etymo- 
logical meaning of Aaguebute or arquebuse was forgotten, 
and the name extended to fire-arms which had no Aaken or 
croc. Littré identifies the croc with the fourchette or rest, 
but one of bis quotations has ‘chacun une harquehuze a 
croc sans fourchette’ and another explains the use of the 
croc: ‘harquehuses 4 croc, que l'on ne peut bien tirer si 
elles ne sont li¢es et accrochées sur du bois ‘, tied and hooked 
upon wood. ) 7 

{1547, etc. see HackBusH, -BUT]. 1572 Inv. in Whitaker 
Hast. Craven 1812) 334, 11 harquebusses of crocke. 1611 
Cotcr., Arguebusé ad croc, an harguebuse a-crocke some- 
what bigger then a musket). 1625 J. GLANVILLE Voy. Cadiz 
27 Oct. Camden 75 Ly the faire carrieng of their peices Itt 
was manifest that some of them were Harque-bushofCrocke. 
1627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiv. 69 For Curriours, 
Wargabusacrocks [1653-92 Harquebuses] .. Bastard-mus- 
kets, Coliuers. 1653 H. Cocan tr, Péuto’s Trav. \xix. 280 
All the Elephants carried wooden castles on their backs, 
from whence they shot with Musquets.,.and a great number 
of Harquebuses a crock, each of them ten or twelve spans 
long. 1678 tr. Gaya'’s Aruts of War 87 The wArquebuss 
a Crock is made of Iron, in form of a great Musket. It may 
be fired three hundred timesa day. . The Bullet of it weighs 
three ounces. a@ 1693 Luptow Jer. (1771! 31 A great wall- 
gun called a Harquebuz de Croq being fired from the top cf 
tbe castle. 

3. collectively. Soldiers armed with harquebuses. 

1594 PEELE Alcazar 1v. Eij, Garded about With fuil fiue 
hundred hargubuze on foote. 1602 MarsToN Ant. & Mel. 
1. 11, Maine squares of pikes, millions of harguebush. 1638 
Foro Lady's Triad w. ii, Yongster Brogen-fob, with four- 
score hargubush. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as harquebus shot, -mazn. 

1574 G. Baxer Olenm Magistr. title-p., The which Oyl 
cureth.. Wounds, Contusions, Hargubush Shot [etc.]. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres 134, 600 quintals of hargubuze 
powder. 1600 DymsioK Ireland (1843) 34 Towards the 
northeast not more than halfe an hargubuz shott. 1687 
Knolles’ Hist. Turks (4787) 829/1 Grasold, General of the 
Italians, there slain with a Harquebuse Shot. 

+ Harquebus, v. To shoot as a harquebus. 

a 1693 Urqunart Kabelais 111. xxvi. 217 Harcabuzzing. 

Earquebusade, arq- (haukwibi-éhd, a-tk-,. 
Also -ada, -ado. [a. ¥. 4 arquebusade: see 
prec. and -ADE, -ADA, -ADO.] 

+1. Ashot fromaharquebus. Ods. 

1590 Sir R. Wituams Disc. Warre 26 The soldiers. .dis- 


charged a salue of hargubusaides on the poore people. 159% 
Garrarp Art Warre 213 (Stanf.. Hauing shot sixe or 7 


from a small cannon to a musket, which on account | Hargabuzades a peece. 1633 Batt. Lutzen in //art. Misc. 


HARQUEBUSERY. 
(Malh.) IV. 190 He .. was beaten down with a storm of 
harquebusado's. 1721 Baitey, Arguebusade, a Shot of an 
Arquebuse. 


2. A continuous discharge of harquebus-shots. Cf. 


cannonade, fusillade. 

1562 J. Suute tr. Cambine's Turk, Wars 36b, Their 
aunswere was, with the faire Cannonade, harquebuzade and 
sucb lyke. 1849 Jas. Grant A‘trkaldy of G. xiv. 133 They 
opened a brisk harquebussade on the assailants. 

3. (in full Aarguebusade-water): A lotion re- 
garded as a specific for gunshot and other wounds. 

1747 CuesterF. Lett. (1792) I. cxxiit. 330 Tbank you for 
the Arquebusade water As you sent her. hice Mrs. 
Detaxy Life & Corr. (1861) III. 503 Poor John cut a 
terrible gash in .. his hand. I washed it well with arque- 
buzade. 1758 J. S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) Aa ij b, 
Add more or less Arquebusade Water. 1839 Lapy Lytton 
Cheveley \. xi. 242 Let me get you something—a little sal- 
volatile, or some arquebusade. 

t+Harquebusery. Obs. [a. F. ‘Aarquebuserie 
“1e51 in Godef.;, f. haequebuse: see TLARQUERUS 
and-Ery.J] Harqucbuses collectively; the employ- 
ment of harquebuses in warfare, harquebus- fire. 

1589 Ive Fortif. 36 To assure himselfe from the artillerie 
and harquebuserie of the towne. /éid. 37. 1590 Sir J. 
SmytH Disc. Weapons 27 Men of warre, that do neither 
understand the true effects of Mosquetterie, Harquebuzerie, 
nor Archerie. /décd. $7. 

Also 6 


+ Ha‘rquebusher, -butter. (és. 
harkebuzer, harquebusar. [f. Harquesvus (in 
its various forms) + -ER1.] 

1. = HarQueEBusiER. 

1567 Sir N. Turocmorton in Robertson //ist. Scot. (1739) 
Il. App. 41 These lords haue for the guard of their town 
450 Harqubushers. 1577-87 HotinsHep Chron. II]. 962/1 
Manfullie assailed by the harquebutters. 1587 FieMinc 
Contn. Holinshed U1. 1980/1 Two hundred harquebutters 
onhorsebacke. 1601 R. Jonnson Aingd. & Comme. (1603) 
224 With. .twothousand harquebushers. 1641 Baker Chron. 
(167g) 290/2 Assailed by the Harquebusars. 

2. A harquebus. Cf. IIACKBUSHIER 2. 

1573-80 Baret Aly, G635 A gunne called an arque- 
busher, sclopus. 

Harquebusier, arquebusier (hi.-, a4k- 
wibdsie1), Forms: a. 6 hargu-, harquebutier. 
8. 7 hargubisheer. +. 6- harquebusier, (6 
harke-, hargabusier, hargubuzier, 9 harque- 
bussier). 6. 7 arcabuzier, 7- arquebusier. 
(a. 16th c. F. arcabuster (1533), (A argquebuster 
-butier, f. (A)arguebus, Harquesus. See also the 
earlier equivalents Ilacknusnier, HackBUTTEr, 
-BUTEER.}] A soldier armed with a harquebus. 

1548 Acts Privy Counc. (1890) I1. 202 For the wages of ce 
harquebutiers. 1553-4 Q. sce & Q. Mary iCamden) 45, 
vij bagabusyars of Wyats company. 1555 EpEN Decades 
288 A band of hargabusiers on horsbacke. 1568 Dk. 
Norrotk in Campbelt Love-lett. Mary Q. Scots (1624) 
17 Two hundred harkebusiers being in the court. 1578 
T. N. tr. Cong, W. India 39 His Hargabushiers and 
Crossebowmen. 1579 Dicces Stratiot. 82 The Harque- 
buzier witha light Brigandine. 1613 CotGR., Haguebuticr, 
an Arquebusier, or smallshot. 1633 T. StarForp Pac. //ib. 
i. xxi. (1810) 418 And gaue occasion of skirmish. . with some 
hundred hargubisheers. 1656 Biroust Glossoer., Arca- 
busier, 1670 Cotton Esfernon i. 1, 108 Three hundred 
Harquebusiers on Horse-back. 1800 Hist. Europe in Ann. 
Reg. 175/2 Sixteen arquebuziers to each regiment. 1825 
Soutuey in Q. Rev. XXXII. 387 Bayard .. would give no 
quarter to harquebussiers. 1858 MotLey Dutch Nef, ii. 
272 Arquebusiers, spearsmen and halberdmen. 

Harquebut, obs. form of ILARQuEBUS. 

+ Harr, 7. Obs. or dial, Also 9 haur. [Of 
echoic origin: cf. Arr v.2, Hurr v.J intr. To 
snarl as a dog; to make a rough guttural trill. 
Hence Harring z/. sb. (in Montg. harrand). 

1387 Trevisa //igdeu (Rolls) Il, 159 Soin vsep. .-harrynge, 
and garrynge grishayting, @1605 Montcomerik Asc. 
Poems iii. 61 Je think my harrand something har. 1656 
T. Avy Candle in Dark 77 A witch or false prophet as had 
that devilish imposture of harring in their throats to deceive 
the people, called of some Ventriloquism. /dé., They spoke 
with a counterfeit voyce of harring in the throat. 1746 
J. Cotrier (Tin Robbin) View Lanc. Dial. Gloss., Harr, 
to snarl like an angry dog. 1825 Jamieson, //aur,to speak 
with what is called a burr in the throat. Laxarks. 

Harr, sé., var. ILA ar, sea-fog. 

1662 Ducpate //ist. Imbanking Vref., The air being .. 
cloudy, gross, and full of rotten harrs. 

+ Harrage, v. Oss. A form used by Fuller, 
app. as = Harry or ffarass (cf. ravage). 

1655 Futcer Ch. Hist. vu. ii. § 16 That this [Diocese] of 
Lincolne, harraged out before, should now lie fallow. 1655 
— Hist, Camé, Pref. § 1 Of Iate the Danes..had harraged 
all this Countrey. a 1653 — Horthies (1840) U1. 131 Living 
in a harraged land. 

Harrage, -ras(e, -asse, obs. ff. Haras, a stud. 

Harrald(e, harrat, obs. ff. HERALD sd. 

Harrass, obs. form of ILARASS v. 

+ Harrateen. 04;. Alsoharateen. A kind 
of linen fabric formerly used for curtains, bed-fur- 
niture, and the like. Also a¢frzb. 

1711 Dk. Newcastite Let, to Dk. Montagu 26 Sept. 
(Sotheby's Catal. 15 May 1897) Six field Bedsteads wt? 
Crimson harateen furnitures. 1748-9 General Advertiser 
No. 4440 Ready-Made Furnitures .. either of Harrateen, 
Cheney, Flower’d Cotton, Checks. 1756 H. WALPote Corr. 
(1820) II. 4 (D.) A wretched hovel. .halfits nakedness barely 
shaded with harateen stretched till it cracks. 1762 SMOLLETT 
Str L. Greaves xvi. (D.), Thick harateen curtains were close 
drawn round the bed. 1825 Estner Hew ett Cottage 
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Coutforts v. § 67. 36 If you have curtains .. the best .. are 
linen check harrateen. 

Comb. 1770 Sketchley & Adams’ B'ham Direct., Haywood, 
John, 15 Cherry Street, Harrateen maker. 

+ Harrawnte,? /f/. a. Obs. [perh.= OF. har- 
ant, pr. pple. of harer to incite dogs, etc. by shouts, 
orig. to shout, a. OHG. Aarenx to ery, shout. See 
Skeat 7rans. Phil. Soc. 1891-3, 362.] ? Shouting. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 2449 Thane come the herbariours, 
harageous knyghtez, Tbe hale batelles on hye harrawnte 
ther-aftyre. 

+ Harre, har. 06s. exc. dial. Forms: 1 heorr, 
hior, 3-5 herre, 4-7 harre, 5-6, 9 dial. har. [OE. 
heorr (htor) fem. and m., and heorra m.; the former 
corresp. to MDu. herve, harre, Du. har, harre 
fem., the latter to ON. Ayarre, -ri m.:—OTeut. 
types *herré- and *herron-.} 

1. The hinge of a door or gate; in modern dialect 
use, the heel of a gate which bears the hinges: ef. 
Harrow s0.2 

Beowulf (Z.) 999 Heorras to-hlidene. 725 Corpus Gloss. 
423 Cardo, heor. ¢ 3000 Lams. I’s. cxlvii. 2 [13] | Bosw.) 
He zestrangode heorran geata Oinra. c1200 7rin. Coll. 
ffom. 113 Ure helende brac po pe irene herre and alto 
shiurede be 3iaten. ¢ 3386 CHaucer Prol. 550 Ther nas no 
dore pat he ne wolde heue of harre. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. vu. vi. (1495) 304 As the sharp corner of a dore 
meueth in the herre, 1483 Cath. Angl. 176/2 An Harre of 
a dore, cardo, 1513 Douctas s#xets i. ix. [vili.] 72 Furth 
of har the stapillis hes he bet. 1611 CotGr., Chardonunereau, 
the harre of a dore ; the peece, band, or plate, that runnes 
along on the hindge-side of some dores. 1893 Hestor 
NVorthumb, Gloss., Har, the upright pieces of a gate known 
as the back har and the fore har. 

Jig. ¢ 888 K, Evrrep Boeth. xxxiv. § 7 Seo hior de eall god 
on hwearfap. ¢1380 Wyciir IVks. (1880) 472 Cardenals 
ben an herre to be fendis hous. ; 

2. fig. A cardinal point; an important matter. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 111, 84 After pam feowor heorren 
heofenes and eordan. 1388 Wyciir Prov, viii. 26 Erthe, 
and floodis, and the herris of the world. ¢1440 York Alyst, 
xxxi. 143, I hope we gete some harre hastely at hande. 

3. Out of harre: out of joint, out of order. 

a 186 Pol. Songs ‘Camden) 318 Wer never dogges there 
Hur! ni, out of herre. 1390 Gower Conf. 11. 139 Wherof 
this world stant out of herre. c1q440 Capcrave Life S?. 
Kath. 1. 891 More out of herre, Pan is a foole pat can not 
se be-fore. ¢1460 Towneley ALyst. (Surtees) 195 Alle is out 
of har, and that shalle he yrk. 1526 SKELTON Jagny/. 
921 All is out of harre. 

Harreise, harres, obs. ff. Haras, a stud. 

Harriage, harrage, var. AVERAGE 56.1, 

a1712 Foustainnattin M. P. Brown Suppl. Decis. (1826) 
IV. 358 (Jam.) The services .. of harriage and carriage. 
"75 Statist, Acc. Scot., Perths. XV. 605 Harrage. 

arriar, obs. var. of L[ALYARD. 

Harrico(t, obs. forms of Haricor. 

Harridan (he-rid&én’. Also § harradan, 8-9 
haridan. [Gencrally supposed to be an alteration 
of F. haridelle an old jade of a horse (16th e. in 
Hatz.-Darm.); also, a gaunt ill-favoured woman 
(Littré) ; but connecting forms arc not known.] A 
haggard old woman; a vixen; ‘a decayed strum- 
pet’ (J.): usually a term of vituperation. 

arzoo 3. E. Dict, Caut. Crew, //arridan, one that is half 
Whore, half Bawd. 1706 Farquuar Recruit. Officer v. vi, 
ID'ye hear, d’ye hear, you plaguy harridan, how those 
bullets whistle! 1727 Pore Wacer 24 And in four months 
a batter’'d harridan, @1745 Swirt J/isc. Poems (1807) 57 
The nymphs with whom you first began, Are each become 
a harridan. 1860 Emerson Cond, Life, Consid. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 426 This identical hussy was a tutelar spirit in one house, 
and a haridan in the other. 1865 Pudlic Opinion 31 Dec. 
714/1 The harpy and harridan of the establishment was 
punished. affrib, 1820 Moore Jem. (1853) IL]. 102 The 
old harridan landlady. : 

Jig. 3864 Burton Scot Abr. 11. 299, I heartily consign 
that old harridan Etiquette, with all her truinpery, to [etc.] 

Ilence + Harrida‘nical a. nonce-wd. Obs. 

1725 Mrs. Penparves in Wrs. Delany's Life §& Corr, 
(1861) I. 118 Her old harridanical mother-in-law has stripped 
her house in town of all its furniture. : 

Harrier! (heeria1)._ [f. Harry v. (which sec 
for the phonology) +-ER!. See also HARROWER 2.] 


1. One who harries, ravages, or lays waste. 

1596 Datrymece tr. Leslic’s fist. Scot, 1, 121 Reliuers, 
Raikers, Herrieris of the ground. 1600 HoLitanp Livy 111. 
Ixviii. 135 Robbers and harriers of our fields. 1868 Lowett 
Pictures fr. Appledore 1. 54 She hides her mountains and 
her sea From the harriers of scenery. 

+2. (See quots.) Obs. 

1s91 Percivatt Sf. Dict., (/arre, the voice of a harrier 
or driuer of beasts, Eva. 1598 Fiorio, Vatigaro, a harrier, 
a drouer, a driuer of cattell. 

3. (Also + harrower.) A name for falcons of the 


genus Circus, and their allies: cf. HEN-HARRIER, 


MARSH-HARRIER. 

3556 Witnats Dict. (1568) 4a/2 A haroer, rudetarius. 
1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Rubetarins, a kinde of haukes 
called an henne harroer. 1611 CotGr., Boudrée, a kind of 
short winged Eagle..some call her a Harrower. 1691 Ray 
Collect, Words Pref. (E. D.S.) 3 Called a hen-harrier from 
chasing, preying upon, and destroying of poultry. 1833 
R, Muni Brit. Birds (1841) 1. 99 The harriers are .. very 
indefatigable in their hunting, and highly destructive of the 
feathered tribes, and also of rabbits. ; ; 

4. Comb. (from sense 3): Harrier eagle, Cir- 
caetus gallicus; Harrier-hawk, a hawk of the 


American genus A/tcrastur. ; 
1883 Cassels Nat. Hist. 111. 270 They retain tbe facial 


HARROW. 


ruff of the Harriers, and hence the name of Harrier- Hawk, 
‘bid. 284 The Common Harrier Eagle 'Cireaetus gallicus) 
.. found all over Southern and Central Europe. 

Harrier? (he'riar). Also 6 haryer, 7-Sharier. 
(app. f. Hare 54, +-1ER; but perh. orig. the same 
word as Harrier}, associated with and referred to 
hare: ef, 2nd quot. 1576.] 

1. A kind of hound, resembling the fox-hound, 
but smaller, used for hunting the hare. 

1542 Upatt Erasmo. Apoph. 127 b, There bee harryers 
buckehoundes. 1576 Turberv. Venerre 165 Ae Rane 
whiche is a perfect good haryer. 1576 FLeMine tr. Carus’ 
Dogs in Arb. Garner 111. 233 That kind of dog whom 
Nature hath endued with the virtue of smelling, and 
draweth into his nostrils the air of the scent of the beast 
pursued and followed. .we call Leverarius, Harriers. 1679 
Brount Anc. Tenures 39 A Kenel of little Hounds called 
Harricrs. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6194/6 A Pack of Harriers. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 217 Harriers 
in general are much slower in the pursuit than fox-hounds. 

b, In p/. A pack of such hounds ; including the 
persons, huntsmen and others, following the chase. 
eeu Brack Gree Past. xx, The harriers had met at 
Willowby Clump. 1882 Miss Brappos 4/¢. Royal x, The 
harriers met at Trevena. 

2. A member of a ‘hare-and-hounds’ team. 

1891 Daily News 16 Dec. 5/6 The first prize for the best 
costumed ‘ harrier’ was awarded to Mr. E. J. Bagot. 1893 
Birkenhead News 9 Dec. 7/3 A little diversion was caused 
through one of the Rock Ferry Harriers falling into a ditch 
in attempting to leap over it, 

Harring: see Harr v, 

+ Harrington. 04és. exc. //’st. A brass far- 
thing token, coined by John, Lord Harrington, 
under a patent granted him by James I in 1613. 

{‘ Now [1613] my lord Harrington obtained a Patent from 
the King for the making of Brasse Farthings, a thing that 
brought with it some contempt though lawful.’ Spark 1s¢ 
14 Fears Fas. | (1651) 1. xxix. 56.] 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass i. i. 83, I will not bate a 
Harrington o' the summe. 1632 — Alagn. Lady WwW, iii. 
@ 3639 Wotton Let, 12 Aug. in Red, Wott. (1672) 558, I 
have lost four or five friends, and not gotten the value of 
one Harrington. 

Harrringtonite. Jf. [f. proper name 
Harrington +-1TE.] A variety of Mesolite. 

1834 Edinb, New Philos. Mag. XVII. 186 (Dana). 1843 
Porttock Geo/. 218 Harringtonite forms veins or layers in 
the .. greenstone of Portrush. 1868 Dana J/iu. § 381 The 
variety named Harringtonite by Thomson. 

Ha:rrisbuck. [Named after Sir W. C. Harris, 

by whom it was discovered in 1837: see Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1838 p. 2.J The Sable Antelope of South 
Africa, /lippotragus niger. 
_ 1863 W. C. Batowin Afr. //unting 187, | saw this morn- 
ing three beautiful harrisbucks. 1876 Miss Frewer tr. F. 
Verne's 3 Englishin. & 3 Russians ix. 71 They brought 
down a couple of harrisbucks. 1894 LypEKKER Royal Nat. 
Hist. V1, 287. 

Harrish, obs. form of Harsu. 

Harrisite (herissit). 4/2. [f. proper name 
ffarris+-1TE.] A variety of copper-glance, with 
cubic cleavage. 

1865 Watts Dict. Chem. W1.14 flarrisite, a variety of 
cuprous sulphide, Cu?S, occurring in the Canton mine, 
Georgia. 1868 Dana J/in. § 61 Harristte ..is chalcocite 
with the cleavage of galena. 

+ Harro, v. Obs. rare. (See quots.) 

1575 Lanenam Left. (1871) 13 The swift fleeting of the 
Deer afore .. the hoounds harroing after, az they had bin a 
number of skiphs too the spoyle of a karuell. 1825 Jamie- 
son, To //arro, //irro, v.n. and a., to huzza, to halloo. 

Harroer, obs. f. Harrizr!, Harrower. 

+Ha:rrohen. Os. rare—'. [f. Harrow v.2 
+ Hen; cf. Harrier! 3.] The Hen-harrier. 

1575 Turperv. fade. 55 The harrohen or capped kyte. 

arrold, harrotte, obs. ff. HERALD. 

Harrovian (h&ro"-vian’, a. and sé. [f. mod. 
L. Harrovi-a Harrow + -an.]} 

A. adj, Of or pertaining to Harrow school. 
B. sé. One educated at Harrow. 

1864 R. Cuampers Bk. of Days Il. 177 The Harrow 
Shootings were abolished in 1771. .. The Harrovians deeply 
regretted the ending oftheir old amusement. 1885 dthenaum 
28 Mar. 402/1 Many eyes besides those of Harrovians must 
recently have turned with interest..to the great school upon 
the hill. 

Harrow (he'ros), s6.1 Forms: 4haru, harou, 
harewe, 4-5 harwe, 5-6 harow e, 7 harrowe, 
5- harrow. [ME. harwe, answering to an OE. 
*hearwe or *hearge: app. related to MLG. (MDu.) 
harke, Du. hark rake, also ON. herfi, hervi (Sw. 
harf, hiirf, Da. harv) harrow; but the form-rela- 
tions are obscure, and the ulterior origin uncertain] 

1, A heavy frame of timber (or iron) set with iron 
teeth or tines, which is dragged over ploughed land 
to break clods, pulverize and stir the soil, root up 
weeds, or cover in the seed. Sometimes made in 
two halves, and then locally called ¢he harrows. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 12388 For plogh and haru [v.77. harwe, 
harou] cuth he dight. 1350 Childh. Fesus 1365 (Matz) 
Ou3ht .. fat scholde to harewe opur to plou3, He coupe it 
wurchen, 1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xix. 268 Pise foure.. 
harwed in an fend phile al holy scripture, Wyth two harwes 
pat pei hadde. .Idest, vetus testamentum & nouum. [1393 
C. xxi. 272 eythes.] @ 1400-50 Alerander 1063 A harrow 
foreheld ouer with tyndez. ¢1440 Prof. Parv, 228/2 


HARROW. 


Harowe [7.r. harwe], erfica. 
(1878) 37 «A barlie rake toothed, with yron and steele, like 
paier of harrowes. 1577 B. Gooce /leresbach's Husb. 1. 
(1586) 23 b, Ihe Harrowe, is an instrument crosse lettused, 
to hreake the Cloddes withall, and to cover the seedes. 1816 
J. Ssitn Panorama Sc. § Art V1. 626 The harrow is 
employed after the plough .. to produce a more complete 
pulverization of the soil. 1897 WV. 4 Q. 8th Ser. XI. 432/2 
She was an adept at the management of cart and harrows, 
fig. 1824-46 Lanoor /mag. Conv. Wks. 11. 382 Under the 
harrow of affliction. 

b. With various defining words, as Berwickshire 
harrow, + back harrow; revolving harrow, a 
harrow of which the teeth are fixed on radiating 
arms, so as to revolve horizontally. Also évake (or 
break) harrow (BRAKE S6.3 4), BUSH NARROW, chain- 
harrow (CHAIN s6. 19), ete. 

1616 Surri, & Markku. Country Farme 541 Breake the 
clods .. and then with your back-harrowes runne ouer them 
againe. 1805 ForsytH Aeauties Scotl. (1808) V. 420 Break- 
harrows and rollers are almost as yet confined toa few pro- 

rietors. 1826 Lounon LEucycl. Agric. (1831) 414 The 

3erwickshire harrow is the most perfect implement of the 
kind in general use. 

ce. Phrases and locutions. 

¢1380 Wycuir Serm. Sel. Wks. II, 280 Cristene men may 
seye, as be poete seib in prouerbe— pe frogge seide to pr 
harwe, cursid be so many lordis. 1§23 Firzners. //usé. 
§ 15 It is ar olde sayinge, The oxe is neuer wo, tyll hetothe 
harowe goo. 1802-12 Bentuam Aationale of Fvidence 
(1827) I. 385 note, Kept like toads under a harrow, 1806 
J. Beresroro AM/iseries Hum. Life (1826) xu. vii, Placed, 
and held, under the harrow. 1818 Scott Nob Roy xxvii, 
‘Ower mony maisters, as the paddock said to the harrow, 
when every tooth gae her a tig.’ 1825 Jamieson s.v., So 
vin awa’ with the harrows, applied 10 those who do not 
reason fairly; especially, when they go on .. disregarding 
any thing that has already been said in reply. 1827 Scott 
Frn?, (1890) 11. 94 If I die in the harrows, as is very likely, 
I shall die with honour. 1889 Spectator 12 Oct., The 
Armenians and Cretans are already under the harrow. 

2. trans. A similar contrivance used for other 
purposes: see quots., and cf. HkaRsE, 

1548 Hatt Chron, flen. 1’, 48b, They have imagined 
caltrappes, harowes and other new trickes to defende the 
force of the horsmen. 1631 Risiu 1 Chron. xx. 3 Mee 
brought out the people..and cut them with sawes, and with 
harrowes of yron, and withaxes. 1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. 
Mubit. no i. (R.), Vhat David made the people of the 
Ammonites to pass under saws and harrows of iron is not 
safely imitable by Christian souldiers. 

+b. A kind of sledge: also harrow-sl-d. Obs. 

1§.. Tourn. Tottenhant 203 in Hazl Ritson'’s Songs (1877) 
81 Sum broght gret harows Ther hushandes for to hom 
fech. 1§52 HvuLort, Ilarrowe sled, fraha. 

ec. In Fortification: see quot. 

1788 Chambers’ Cycl., //arrow, in Fortification, is a Gate 
made of timber, whose dimensions are commonly six by four 
inches, and six inches distant from each other, well fastened 
to three or four cross bars, and secured with iron. 

d. In Go/d-mining : see quots. 

1869 R. B. Suyvtu Goldf Victoria Gloss. 613 Harrows 
are fixed to the pole of a puddling machine, and being 
dragged round, divide and mix the auriferous clays with 
water. 1888 F. Hume Asad. Midas 1. v, The wash dirt 
being put into these, there was an iron ring held up by 
chains, having blunt spikes to it, which was called a harrow. 

3. A diagonal arrangement of soldiers; also of 
migratory fowl in the air. 

1876 Hottaxp Sevenoaks xii. 158 The wild geese flying 
over..had called to Jim..and he had looked up at the huge 
harrow scraping the sky. 189: Cornhk. Mag. Dec. 643 
(temp. Edw. 11) Let your men form a harrow on either side 
of the yidge. /éfd. 647 The four-deep harrow formation 
which gave strength to their array, and yet permitted every 
man to draw his arrow freely without harm to those in front. 

4. [From the verb.}_ The act of harrowing. 

187: R. Exuis Catudius Ixiv. 13 Scarcely the wave foamed 
white to the reckless harrow of oarsmen. 

5. attrib. and Comé., as harrow-beam, -maker, 
-man, -pin, -looth ; harrow-shaped adj.; harrow- 
bull (see Brit 54.5], one of the pieces of wood 
which form the frame of the harrow; harrow- 
cultivator, a modification of the harrow supported 
on wheels; harrow-spindle, one of the ‘slots’ 
or crosspieces which are mortised through the 
‘bulls’; harrow-tine (+ -tind) = harrow-tooth. 

1523 Firzners. //usd, § 15 An oxe-harowe, the whiche is 
made of sixe smal peces of timbre, called *harowe-bulles 
.-in euery bull are syxe shurpe peces of yren, called harowe 
tyndes. 1616 Surrc. & Markn. Country Farme 662 Harrow- 
buls, Harrow-teeth. 1483 Cath. Angi. 176/2 An Harow or 
a “harow maker, er ficartus. 1826 Loupon Encyel. Agric. 
(1831) 528 The *harrow-man’s attention .. should be con- 
stantly directed to [etc.]. 1530 Patscr. 229/2 *Harowe 
pynne, chenille de herse. 1860 Pusey Alin. Proph. 67 
*Harrow-shaped planks, set with sharp stones. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees), The smallest sort of them for *har- 
rowe-spindles. 1483 Cath. Axel. 176/2 An *Harow toothe, 
pacillus. 1828 Scott F. Al. Perth ii, Plough-graith and 
harrow-teeth ! 

Harrow, s/.2 dial, =¥1arrg, hinge. 

1§28 A/S. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., Paid for .. ye 
harrow ofa gate. 1863 Barnes Dorset Dial., Harrow ofa 
gate, the backer upright timber ofa gate by wbicb it is hung 
to its post. 

Harrow (heron), v.! Forms: see Harrow 54,1 
[f. Harrow sé.!: cf. mod.G. harken to rake, Sw. 
harfva, Da. harve to harrow.] 

1. trans. To draw a harrow over; to break up, 
crush, or pulverize with a harrow. So harrow over. 


Harrow in, to cover in (seed, etc.) by harrowing. 


1573 Tusser //usb. xvii. | 


104 


HARRY. 


@ 1300 Cursor A/. 21303 Pe toiper he saus efter be sede, Pe | Warser Add. “Eng. 1. vi, And then in harrowed Helt 


thrid it harus efter wit spede. 1377 [see Harrow s4,! 1]. 
©1440 Promp. Parv, 228/2 Harwyn, exfico, 1§30 Pacscr. 

79/2 He that soweth his seedes must harowe the grounde 

sy and by, for els the byrdes wyll eate it awaye. 1622 Dine 
Job xxxix ro Canst thou binde the Vnicorne with his band 
in the furrow? or will he harrow the valleyes after thee? 
1759 tr. Duhamels flusd, \, ix. (1762) 52 Harrow over your 
ground, with a heavy wide-tooth’d harrow. 1772 I. Simrson 
VermineKiller 13 When the farmer sows his seed, Lefore he 
harrows it in. 1834 Low Agric. (1847) 412 In a fortnight or 
inore after planting, the whole field is to be harrowed. 

Jig. 1650 W. Lroucn Sacr. Princ. (1659) 482 To plow up 
thy heart, and harrow thy whole man. 1654 Irapr Comin. 
#’s. xv. 4 It is evill to sow reports and slanders but worse to 
harrow them in. 

b. absolutely. 

1393 Laxcr. #. P27. C. v1 19 Heggen ober harwen oper 
swyn oper gees dryue. 1666-73 Darham Depos. (Surtees) 
104 Harrawinge and sawinge upon a Sondaye. 1882 Ov1o0a 
AMaremnia \, 3 Vhey will. plough, and harrow, and sow. 

c. inir. (tor passive), Of land: To suffer har- 
rowing ; to turn out under the harrow. 

1841 ral. R. Agric. Soc. 1.11, 183 11 [soil) never failed 
..to harrow down as mellow as possible. 

+d. Back-harrow, bull-harrow + see quots. Obs. 

1§52 Hvu1.o&t, Harrow corne when it is in grasse, called 
hack harrowe, pectino, sarrio. 1780 A. Youxc Tour rel. 
I]. 208 Bull harrow it, that is with harrows without teeth 

+2. transf ‘Yo cut through as a harrow; to 
‘plough’ (the sea, ctc.). Ods. 

1583 STaNvuURST s7ne7s 1. (Arb.) 33 ILis launce staffe thee 
dust top turuye doth harrow. /é7d. ut. 76 The sea ly our 
mariners with the oars cleene canted is harrowd. 

3. To tear, lacerate, wound (physically). 

1633 I. Anas Exp. 2 Peter i. 16 Vhe thorns harrowing 
his sacred head, 1735 Somervitte Chase u. 119 Th’ 
impatient Rider., With galling Spurs harrows his mangled 
Sides. 1786 tr, eckford’s Vathek 1834 67 Harrowing his 
cheeks with a few scratches. 

+b. To tear up. Obs. 

1604 A. ScorokeR Diaphantus (1880) 36 He haue revenge, 
or harrow vp my will. 

4. To lacerate or wound the feelings of; to vex, 
pain, or distress greatly. Rarely with wf. 

1602 Snaks. f/a.1. i. 44 1t larrowes me with fear and 
wonder. /Aid.1.v. 14, ] could a Vale vnfold, whose lightest 
word Would harrow vp thy soule. ¢1630 SANDERSON Serv. 
II. 305 Our thoughts are so pulled and harrowed this way 
and that way. 1634 Mitton Commus 565 Amaz'd I stood, 
harrow'd with grief and fear. 1735 SomerviLtr Chase ww. 
485 Th’ ambitious Wretch, whose discontented Soul Is har- 
row'd Day and Night. 1816 Keatince 7raz. (1817) I. 152 
I)cveadful stories, whereby the minds of good people .. are 
harrowed up. 1865 Merivare Aom. Emp. VER aii 337 
Ilis gentle nature was harrowed by the misery around him. 

+b. To vex, disturb. Obs. 

1609 Hloitaxn Amm. Marcell. xxi. x. 177 He {Julian} 
harrowed the memoriall [memortam ve.xart) of Constan- 
tine, as one that had beene a deviser of innovation. 


+5. To castrate. Oés. 

1753 Stewart's Trial 139 He wants to harrow him [a horse) 
this spring. /éfd. 179 At the harrowing. 

Hence Ha‘rrowed ffl. a., Harrowing vé/. sb. 

1523 Fitzuers. /i usb. § 12 As moche plowynge and harow- 
ynge. 3552 Hutoet, Harrowed after the maner of hacke 
harrowynge, fectitus. 1785 G. Wasuincton H/r7t. (1891) 
XII. 225 After three ploughings and three harrowings, 
sowed millet. 1788 Fatcoxsripce Afr. Slave Tr. 41 Vhe 
harrowed parts of the back of the unoffending seaman. 
1847 DisraeLi Sancred u. xvi, ‘ | cannot leave her *, thought 
the harrowed ‘Tancred. 1888 Athenzum 11 Aug. 189/3 
The inevitable harrowing of the reader's feelings. 

Harrow (herox, v.- Forms; 1 herzian, 3 
herehen, herhen, 3-4her3en,4 herwen,herewe, 
harwe, harrewe, haru, horu, 4-5 harewe, 4-6 
harow,e, haro, 6 herow, 6- harrow. [A by-form 
of Harry z., OE. Aergzan, of which the pa.t. and 
pa. pple. herzode, hergod. and vbl. sb. hergung re- 
gularly became in ME. herwede, herwed, heriwyne, 
whence, by change of -er before cons. to -a7, and 
levelling, came ME. havwe, harowe, harrow.} 

trans. To harry, rob, spoil. a. Used especially 
in the phrase fo harrow hell, said of Christ. 

¢ 1000 {see Harrowine below]. a@ 1225 St. Afarher. 10 pu 
herehedest helle. a 1300 Cursor AI, 26026 Of hell it harus 
pe hard prisun. 13.. Sir Beues (MS. A.) 4469 Be him, pat 
herwede helle. ¢1386 Cuaucer filter's 7. 326 By hym 
that harwed [z.77. hariede, haried, harowed] helle. ¢ 1500 
Mow Plownan lerned Pater-Noster 39 in Hazl. £. P. P. 
I, 211, I byleve in Jhesu Cryste, Whiche suffred dethe and 
harowed hell. 1589 Hay any H’ork 39 Let him tell what 
our Sauiour Christ sbould do, if he did not harrow Hell. 
1624 Bp. Mountacu Gagg 218 This was before Christ har- 
rowed Hell. 1625 UssHer Answ. Jesuit 374 Christ spoiled, 
or (as they were wont to speake! harrowed Hell. 1850 
Neace Aled, Hymns (1867) 168 Christ hath harrowed hell. 

b. In the general sense of Harry v. 

1606 J. CLaruam Hist. Gt. Brit. 1. wt. xvi. 142 These 
Picts. .did oft-times harrow the borders. + 1643 PryNnNe Sov. 
Power Parl.\. (ed. 2) 112 The County of Glocester, (which 
they have pitifully harrowed and spoited. 1782 Sir W. 
Joxes Speech Reform. Parl. Wks. 1799 V1. 719 They 
racked and harrowed the people. 1814 Scott Ld. of fs/es 
v. xv, Long barrow’d by oppressor’s hand. 

Hence Ha‘rrowed ///. a.; Harrowing (OE. 
hergung) vbl. sb., spoiling (of hell), also in general 
sense. plundering, sacking (of a country). 

croce ELrric Hom. 1. 228 Hell oncneow Crist, dada heo 
forlet hyre hzftlingas ut. burh des Hzlendes hergunge. 
a 140 Chester Pl. xvii. (Harl. MS. 2013) See that you doe 
well, In pagente sett out the harrowinge of helle. 1586 


i 


(Pyrithous buried he nor she, nor Theseus longer dwell. 
1599 SANOYS ated Spec. (1632) 184 The harrowing and 
desolating of the Countrey. 1654 Cokaine Dranea 11 234 
He came to the harrowing of our Island. 1859 Wepcwoop 
Dict. Eng. Etymol. sv. Harry, The harrowing of hell was 
the triumphant expedition of Christ after his crucifixion, 
when he brought away the souls of the righteous who had 
«»been held captive in hell since the Leginning of the 
world. 

+ Harrow, haro (here), 7x7. Obs. Forms: 
4 harou, -ow, -awe, 4-6 harowe, harrowe, 4 7 
harrow | = a rowe , s-* harro, 6 harrok, haroll, 
&- haro. [a. OF. havo, harou, haren, harol, harau, 
hero, of obscure origin. The popular notion, 
found already in 1ythc., that the cxpression was 
ha Row!, a call upon Rou, Raoul, or Rollo, duke 
of Normandy, is not consistent with the OF. forms 
of the word.]} 

1. A cry of distress or alarm; a call for succonr. 
7o cry harrow (on any one): to denounce (a per- 
son's doings. Obs. since ¢ 1600, (Modern instances 
are either atter MIe., or from inod.F.) 

33.. Seuyn Sag (W.) 480 Sche .. gradde * Harow !" with 
gret rage. 31340 Ayendé, 33 Huanne pe man..nele arere pet 
leued to gode be zorze ne grede harou be ssrifte. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Aliler’s F. 100 Lat be Nicholas Or I wol cre, 
out, harrow, and allas. — Aeewe's 7.152 Tohn .. gan to 
crie harrow and weylaway Oure hors islorn. 1413 /’édyr. 
Sow'e |\Caxton) 1. vii. (1859) 6 Lete us cryen a rowe and 
oute upon themall! c1q460 Sowneley Myst, (Surtees) 307 
Oute, haro, out, out! harkyn to this horne. 148: Caxtox 
Reynard (Arb.) 66, I crye out harowe on them that so falsely 
haue belyed me. 1523 Dovctas “ners xu. x 126 Thar 
rent thar hair, with harrow, and allaik. 1525 Lp. Berners 
froiss, VW. clxaxviti, [clxxxiv.] 574 Out. harowe, what 
myschife is this. 1930 Patscr. sor 2 My inother was 
pili there had ben theves in her house, and she kryed 
nut haroll alaroine. 1§90 Srenxser /*. Q. 11. vill, 46 Harrow 
and well away! After so wicked deede why liv’st thou 
lenger day? «@ 1643 WW. Cartwricut Ordinary ut. i. in 
Hazl. Podsley X11. 253 Harrow, alay! I swelt here as | 
yo. [1853 Sara Capt. Dangerous VW. iv. 133 You may 
cry Haro upon me fora Cynic. 1894 F.S. Ectis Aeynart 
208 Harowe! I cry on thai vile crew. , 

|| 2. In Law of Normandy and Channel Isles, in 


form karo !: see quots. 

1682 Warstrton /list Guernsey § 43 (1822! 100 Clamerur 
dv Haro, is thus practised, When any man finds anothe’ 
entering upon his possessions. .crying out three times favo, 
he in the king's name discharges any workmen .. from pro- 
ceeding or any person from employing them or others. .after- 
wards he commences his action in the court If he neglect 
so to do, then the person against whom the /aro was 
cried, may .. bring his action against him who cried /aro. 
1862 AnsteD Channel /si. \v. xxiii (ed. 2) 539 E:ncroach- 
ments on property are sometimes met by a very peculiar 
exclamatory appeal, called ‘ Ha! Ro!’ repeated thrice. It 
i~ considered 10 be the remains of an nld appeal to Rolio, 
Duke of Normandy, and is followed by action. 

3. as sb. The calling of harrow !; outery. 

1440 ork Myst. xxxi. 84 Panne gete we some harrowe 
full hastely at hande. 1535 StTREWwaRT Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 
124 Thair wes no thing bot harrok, how and cry. 

Harrower ! (ha‘ronar. [f. Harrow v1] 

1. One who harrows land. 

¢1440 Nom. in Wr.-Walcker 687/16 //i. harpicator, a 
haroer. 1§§2~72 Hurort, Harrower, when it is backe 
harrowed, or weeder, sarritor, 1641 Best farm, Bks. 
(Surtees) 140 Harrowers have usually 3d., or 3¢. two quarters 
aday. 1688 R. Hotme Amoury ni. 243/2 Good Plowman, 
Sower, Ilarrower, and Carter. 

+2. [f, Harrow sé.1} A harrow-maker. Odés. 

1483 Cath. Angel. 176/2 An Harow or a harow-maker (4. 
a Harower), erficarius. 

3. One who harrows ‘the soul, feelings). 

1814 Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy IV. 283 Harrowers of 
the soul and slow consumers of the body. 1889 Wuitsy 
Awaken, Mary Fenwick W1. 31. 58 A glorifier of maudlin 
sentimentality, a harrower of feelings. 

Ha‘rrower 2. Vés. or arch. 
Gharroer. [f. Harrow v2] 

1. A spoiler: a by-form of Harrier!, //ar- 
rower of hell, an appellation of Christ. 

1450 Cov. Afyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 160 We xulle telle..How 
harwere of helle Was horn this nyght. 

2. A bird of prey; =Harnter? 3, q.v. 

Harrowing, 70/. sh.: see Harrow v.! and 2. 

Harrowing heroin, pf/.a. [f. Harrow v.1} 
That harrows or lacerates the feelings ; acutely dis- 
tressing or painful. 

1810 Scott Lady of L.1v. vi, My soul with harrowing 
anguish torn. 1884 CoLeripcEe in Law Ref. 14 Q. Bench 
Div. 279 Other details yet more harrowing.. were presented 
to tbe jury. 

Hence Ha‘rrowingly adv., Ha'rrowingness. 

1799 W. Taytor in Afonthly Rev. XXVIII. 179 Scarcely 
any single figure so divinely yet harrowingly expressive. 
1843 Fraser’s Mag. XXVII. 19 The prayer for annihila- 
tion is more harrowingly terrific. 1883 Academy 23 Dec. 
426 The. .trazic and sordid harrowingness (of life). 

+ Harry, s.| Obs. [f. Harry v.) The act 
of harrying ; devastation, molestation, vexation. 

¢1330 R. Brunxe Chéron. (1810) 157 Ne borgh non oper 
harie 10 do him reise his schelde. 

Harry beri), s.2 Also 4-7 Herry. [ME. 
Herry, trom Henry by assimilation of 17 to rr; 
er subseq. becoming a7, as in Harry v.] A 
familiar equivalent of the Christian name Flenry 
(whence also the feminine name //arrier, originally 


Also 5 harwere, 


ea a a 


HARRY. 


= Henriette); used also in transferred applica- 

tions, and as part of many appellatives. 
I. 1. The proper name. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Cook's Prof. 34 And ther-fore Herry Bailly 
by thy feith Be thou na{t] wrooth. 1519 /nterlude 4 Elem. 
in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 30 Vhe most wise prince the seventh 
Herry. 1648 Mtttox Sonnet to Lawes, Harry, whose tune- 
ful and well-measured song {etc.]. 

2. Asa generic name for: a. A country fellow 
(?0bs.). b. A young Englishman of a low-class 
type: ef. "ARRY. 

1796 Grose Dict, Vile. Tongue, Marry, a country fellow. 
1828 Craven Dial., Harry, a country man, a rude boor. 
1874 All Year Round X11. 617 We have all been intro- 
duced to Harry at home... We do not style him ’Arry, as 
some offensively and in the worst taste do. 

3. pl. /arrys or Atng [arrys: playing cards of 
the second quality. 

1842 Bradshaw's Frnl. 16 Apr. (in Puilol. Soc. Trans. 
1867, 63) The best cards are called Moguls, the others Harrys 
and Highlanders. 1866 in Stationer & Fancy Traies 
Negister 1 Sept. ({bid.), The different qualities of cards are 
distinguished as Moguls, Harrys, Highlanders, and Merry 
Andrews. 1867 Fry /’/aying-Card terms (\bid,64 Harrys, 
so called from the device on the wrappers, 

II. With qualification, Old, Lord, Blind. 

4, Old Harry: A familiar name for the Devil: 
see alsoOtpand Nick. To play Old Harry with : 


to play the devil or the mischief with; to work . 


mischief upon ; to ruin. 

1777 Brann Pop. Autiq. (1870) II. 54 In the north of 
England Old Harry is also one of the popular names of the 
devil. 1795 in Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlet ch. viii, There is none bul Ould Harry, as 
I know of, that can match ye. 1837 Marrvat Dog-fiend 
xlvii, They’ve played Old Harry with the rigging. 1842 
Barua /ugol. Leg., Merch. Venice Moral, Pitch Greek to 
old Harry, and stick to Conundrums! 1880 Mrs. Lyswn 
Itnton Rebel of Family 11. ix, These evening damps and 
chills play Old Harry with one’s bronchial tubes. 

5. (See quots.) 

a1700 B. Is. Dict. Cant. Crew, Old Ilarry,a Composition 
used by Vininers, when they bedevil their Wines. 1796 
Grose Dict, Vulg. Tongue, Old harry, a composition used 
by vintners to adulterate their wines. 

6. By the Lord Harry: a form of swearing; of 
doubtful origin. 

1687 Concrevr. Old Bach. tt.i, By the Lord Harry he says 
Irue. 1708 Motrrux HNabelatis wv. xx. (1737) 87 Sound, 
Friend, in the Lord Harry's Name. 1821 Byron Fier. 
Braziers’ Addr. Caroline, By the Lord Marry! They'll 
find..much more. 1890 Besant Demoniac xv, Then, by the 
Lord Harry .. if the Devil wins this time, you shall be the 
prize show of the mad-house ! 

7. Blind Harry: sce BLixp a. 16. 

III. Combinations. 

8. In apposition: Harry-banning, a local name 
of the three-spined stickleback. Harry-bird, the 
Greater Shearwater (/’uffinus major). Harry 
Denchman, Harry Dutchman, local names of 
the hooded or Danish crow. + Harry-lion, ‘a 
horse-godmother’ (Ifalliwell). Harry-long-legs, 
the eranefly or daddy-long-legs. + Harry-ruffian, 
a swaggerer. 

1661 Lovett /Jist, Anim, § Alin. 235 Stickle-backs, 
Hackles: or *Harry bannings, are naught and unwhole- 
some. 1778 Lug. Gazetteer s.v. l’embrokeshive, The puffin 
and the *narry-bird breed in holes, and commonly in those 
ofthe rabbits. 18.. W. G. Waters Words not in Forby in 
Norf. Arch. NU. 167 */arry Denchman, the Danish crow. 
1885 Swainson /’rov, Names Lirds 86 Hooded crow (Corvus 
cornic)..*Harry Dutchmen. 1607 Clrtsimas Prince (1816) 

3 Good-wife Spiggot .. her selfe staulked in the middest 
tke a great *Harry-Lion (as it pleased the audience to 
lerme it). 1676 Cotton Angler it. 338 We have also this 
month a *Harry-long-legs. 1781 Map. D’Arstay Diary 
14 Sept, A Harry Longlegs .. after much trial to catch, 
eluded me. 1851 S. Jupn Afargaret u. i. (1871) 160 She has 
caught a harry-long-legs and holds it by one of its shanks. 
1609 10 Corset Elegie on Razvis Poems (1807) 5 When I 

ast Paules, and travell’d in that walke Where all oure 

Brittaine-sinners sweare and talk; Ould *Ifarry-ruffians, 
bankerupts, southsayers. 

9. alirz), Harry groat, a groat coined by Henry 
VIII; the of / Harry groat, is that which bears the 
king's head with a long face and long hair. Harry 
noble, a gold coin of Henry VI. Harry racket, 
aname of Blindinan’s buff. Harry sovereign, a 
sovereign of Henry VII or Ilenry VIII. 

1633 Marmion Antiguary n.in Hazl. Dodsley XIII. 456 
A piece of antiquity; sir, ‘tis English coin; and if you will 
needs know, tis an old *Harry groat. 1681 HickerinciLi. 
Vind. Naked Truth 1. 26 \n Henry the Eighths time, (when 
a Harry-groat was the chiefes] Silver-Coyne’. 1456 Sc. Acts 
Jas. II, Fi Mone of vper cuntreis .. sik as the *henry 
Ingliss noble. 1488 Ld. /ligh Treas. Acc. Scot, 1.80 Item, 
in Hari nobilis and salutis fourti and ane. 1497 /did. 345 
Item, to Hannis, gunnar..a quartar of ane Harj nobill. 
1611 Cotcr., Capifou, a play..not much vnlike our *Harry- 
rackel, or Hidman-blind. /¢d., Cline-mucette, the game 
called Hodman-blind; Harrie-racket ; or, are you all hid. 
1615 J. Sternens Satyr. ss. 371 She hath old *harry 
soveraignes..to give away on her death bed. 


Harry (beri), v. Forms: 1 hergian, 2-4 
her3ian, 3 here3en, her3ien, herien, 3-4 her3en, 
4 herijen, harre, hare, hari, 4-7 hery(e, 5 hery- 
32n, 4-6 hary(e, 6-9 Sc. herry, 7 harrie, 6- 
harry. See also Harrow v.2 [OE. hergian, 
herian, =OLG. herron, MLG., MDn. heren, hergen 
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(heregen, herien), OHG. harzén, herjin, herron, 
MHG. heren, herjen, herigen, hergen, ON. herja, 
Da. harge:—OTeut. type *harjéjan, f. *harjo- 
host, army, HERE sé. It is notable that in this 
word the OE. z from ;, though originally palatal 
(cf. pple. Aertende in AElfred’s Orosius), passed over 
into the guttural spirant, giving win ME. This 
prob. took place first before the back vowels, in 
pa. t. hergode, pa. pple. herzod, vbl. sb. hergung, 
whence, by extension, the ME. present, herzwhe, 
herwe, harwe, Harrow v.", beside the normal her3e, 
heryhe, herry, harry. In ME. the native word 
may have run together with OF. harder, herier, 
herrier, in same sense.] 

L. rxtr, To make predatory raids or incursions ; 
to commit ravages. 

¢ 893 K. ELFreD O7os.1 i. § 19 pa Cwenas hergiad hwilum 
on 0a Nordmen. /é/d. ii. § 1 Me wars heriende & feohtende 
fiftiz wintra. a@1o00 O, /. Chron. an. 794 (Earle) 59 Pa 
hadenan on Nordhymbrum hergodon. 1154 /éid. an. 1014 
(Earle) 151 Ili. .sceoldan..ealle a:t3adere faran and her3ian. 
€ 1205 Lay. r4000 Purh pi | ond heo a:rned,.and hzr3ied, and 
berned. ¢ 1565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 6 
They passed through the country and herried and slew 
wherever they came. 1610 Ilol.tanp Camden's Brit. 1. 86 
Harrie and make havock of all. @1616 Beaum. & FL. 
Bonduca 1. tii, Harrying for victuals. 1837 CartyLe Fr. 
Rev. VW.1.i, The Prussians were harrying and ravaging 
about Metz. 1867 Freeman Nort. Cong. (ed. 3) 1. v. 312 The 
Danes spread themselves over the country, harrying. 

2. ¢rans. To overrun (a place or territory) with 
an army; to ravage by war or invasion; to lay 
waste, sack, pillage, spoil. 

e1205 Lay. 1640 He..her3ede pat lond. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce xix. 280 The scotlis men all cokdaill Fra end till 
end thai heryit haill. ¢1460 Hatt. Otterbourne 14 in 
Percy's Rel, And boldely brente Northomberlonde, And 
haryed many'alowyn. 1547 J. Harrison /ixhort. Scottes 
209 How the countrey hath been ouer runne, spoyled and 
heried. 1581 Savite Jiacitus’ //ést, i. xlix, (1591) 143 Italie 
he harried as a conquered countrey, a@1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawt. fist. Fas. J], Wks. (1711) 31 The earl of Huntly 
burnt and herricd all the lands of the earl of Murray. 1670 
Mitton //ist. Lug. 11. Wks. (1847) 500/1 The Saxons with 
perpetual landings and invasions harried the South coast of 
britain. 1855 Macautay //is¢. Eng. 1V. 73 One band .. 
harried thecountyof Wicklow. 1874 Green Short Hist.i.§ 1. 
6 Pirate-boats were harrying the western coast of the island. 

tb. spec. To despoil fell; as said of Jesus 
Christ after his death ; = Harrow 7.2 a. Ods. 

cx2z00 rin. Coll. J/om. 23 For to be lime cam pat he 

herejede helle. a@ 1240 one in Cott. IJom. 205 [He] 
puruh his holi passiun werp pene deouel adun and heriede 
helle. a 1300 Cursor AY, 1446 Til pat our lavuerd harid [v.r. 
heried] hell. ¢ 1450 WWirour Saluacioun 3032 This helle 
entered Jhesu. . And of alle savles there inne he heryde it. 

ce. Yo rob (birds’ nests. The eurrent word in 
inod.Se. 

1637-50 Row //ist. A irk (1842) p. xxxii, | was informed, that 
some parichoneris. .did herit craw nestes. 1816 Scott A ntig. 
vii, Mony a kittywake’s and Jungie’s nest hae I harried up 
amang thae very black rocks. 1894 Crockett Rasders 75, 
I had come over to harry gleds’ nests, 

3. To harass (persons by hostile attacks, forced 
exactions, or rapacity; to despoil. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 29340 Paa pat pouer men ouer-lais, and 
herijs [7 robbes] pam. 13.. 4. 45. Addit. P. DB. 1179 Me 
her3zed vp al Israel. 1500 20 Dunxpar Poems xiii. 34 Sum 
is put owt of his possessioun ; Sum herreit, and on creddens 
dynis. 1635 RutHerrorp eft. (1862) 1. 148 It is His 
honour His servants should not be herried and undone in 
His service. 1786 Burns Addr. Beelzebub 37 While they're 
only poind’) and herriet. 1816 Scotr Old S/ort. viii, 
Ifarried and undone !—body and gudes ! 

b. To drive forth stripped of house or goods. Sc. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 135 Sic vane hope..hes gart mony 
of vs be hareyt furtht of house and herberye. 1552 App. 
Hamirtos Catech. (1884) 49 Quhasa..hurtis ony uther man 
and hareis him out of house and harbarie. 1603 Jas. I S/. 
Iampton Crt. Confer.in Fuller Ch. //ist. x. i, Twill make 
them conform themselves; or else [ will harry them out of 
the land, orelse do worse. 1755 JoHNson s. v., In Scotland 
it signifies to rob, plunder, or oppress .. as—‘he harried me 
out of house and home’; that is, he robbed ne of my goods 
and turned me out of doors. 

4. To worry, goad, torment, harass; to maltreat, 
ill-usc, persecute; to worry mentally. 

@ 1400-50 Ale.cander 4484 And othire harlotry 3e hant pat 
heris pe goste. 1530 PatsGr. 579’1 Why do you harye the 
poore felowe on this facyon? 1609 Ho.tanp Asmm. Alarcell. 
214 He was haunted and harried with the horrible apparitions 
and spectres of Furies. 1653 H. Cocan tr. /'¢nto's /rav. iv. 8 
Being wearied with harrying those poor bodies in such 
fashion, they cast them all battered to pieces into the Sea. 
1764 Jounson Let. to Dr. Taylor 22 May, That your mind 
should be harried it is no wonder. 1859 Tennyson Guine- 
vere 358 Thou their tool, set on to plague..and harry me. 

+ e Yo ravish, violate. Ods. 

1591 Harincton Or/, Fur. xu. vi, Thus in his sight to 
have his mistresse hary’d. 1607 ‘lourneur Rez. /'rag. 1. 
iv. Wks. 1878 II. 36 He harried her among a throng of 
Panders, ; . : 

6. To plunder, carry off in a marauding raid 


(cattle, etc.). Now Se. 

1579 Fenton Guicctard. 11. (1599) 115 The cattell being 
harried by the one and the other. 3600 Hotianp Livy x. 
ii. 352 They... harrie and drive away prises both of men and 
cattell, 1808 Scotr Alarm. 1. xix, Harried the wives of 
Greenlaw’s goods. 1830 Gatt Lawrie T. v1. viii. (1849) 288 
Herrying the webs and yarn of the country wives. 


7. To drag. Obs. or dial. 


HARSH. 


13.. £. E. Allit. P.C.178 Sembled pay were, Her3ed out 
of vche hyrne. 1340 Hampotr /’r. Conse. 4305 (Harl. MS. 
6923. If. 62', And deuylles salle harre hym up evene In the 
ayre, ¢1386 Craucer Pars. 7. ® 97. €1430 Life St 
Kath. xxiv. (1884) 53 Than anoon be holy mayde was harycd 
forth to turment. ¢1440 romp. Parv. 227/2 Haryyn, or 
drawyn, frahicto. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. 429 Then the 
corps..were haryed to Thamys syde, where .. there in the 
rubbusshe & sande .. they buryed or conueyed these .iii. 
bodyes, 1530 Patsor. 579/2 He haryeth hym aboute as if 
he were a traytour. 1604 T. Wricnt Passions ni. iii. § 4.73 
Like wild horses drawing a coach .. herrying and herling 
their Maister at their pleasure. 1613 R. Cawprey Table 
Alph. (ed. 3), Harrie, pull violently. 1624 Heywoop 
Gunaik. 1. 17 Harrieng the virgin thence. 1845 Emity 
Dronte Huthertug [feights xxxiv. 280 § Tl divil’s harried 
off his soul’, he cried. 

+ Harry, ix’. Obs. Also 5 harrer, 6-7 aree. 
A call to a horse; = Harr. 

€1440 Promp. Parv, 221/2 Hayht, harry. ¢ 1460 Totene- 
ley Myst. (Surtees) 9 Harrer, Morelle, iofurthe, hyte, And 
let the ploghe stand. 1599 Minsneu Sf. Dict, Harre 
(Sp.\, a voice of carters to their horses, saying, aree, gee, 
haizht. ete. 

+ Harry-carry. Obs. 
Hourry-curry). 

1493-4 Ordinance in Yarmouth Bh, Entries (Norf, 
Archrol. (1855 IV. 262) Now of late divers of the same 
inhabitants have devised carts, called Harry Carries, and 
the owners of the same being called Harry Carmen, set.. 
boys and girls to go with the said carts. . Every harry carry 
man, keeping a harry carry to get money by the same, shall 
keep to go with the same one hable nan. 1870 THorNBury 
Tour Eng. 11. xix. 37 These narrow rows {at Yarmouth] 
created a necessity for a special low, long narrow vehicle, 
first introduced in Henry the Seventh’s time. and hence 
popularty known as ‘ Harry-carries’, 


Harrying (herrijin), v/. sb. 


(See quots., and ef. 


Forms: see the 


vb. [OE. hergung, f. hergian to Harry: see 
-ING1,]  Warhke incursion; devastation, laying 


waste; ravaging, plnndering, raiding. 

¢ goo tr. Lada's Hist. 1, ix. [xi.] (1890) 42 Seo hergung 
wees burh Alaricum Gotena cyning seworden. ¢ 1000 OV. £. 
Chron. an. 994 (Earle) 132 note, Hi... worhton bat mezste 
yfel..on hwernette and heregunge and on man slyhtum. 
ar12s0 Prov. Atlfred goin O. EF. Alése. 108 Yo werie pat 
lond wip hunger and wib herivnge. 1957-75 Deurn. 
Occurr. (Bannatyne) 194 ‘he hereing of Bothuile Mure. 
1871 FREEMAN //ist, Ess. Ser. 1. vill. 216 The coasts of 
Britain. .desolated by Iheir harryings. 

Harry-net. Os. or dial. 
ILARRY-WATER 7¢/: see below. 

1805 Leslie of [’owis 79 (Jam.) Ie does not know what a 
harry-net is. 1867 SauytH Sadlor's Word-bh., Iarry-net, 
a net with such small meshes, and so formed, as to take even 
the young and sinall fish. 

+ Harry-Soph. Oés. [Shortened from //enry- 
Sophister, latinized Sophista [lenricianus, as given 
by Fuller: see quot. 1661. (By an academic joke 
referred to Gr. épicopos very wise.)] A class of 
students in the University of Cambridge: see quots. 

@1661 Futter Horthies (1662) 151 An lensy-Sophister. 
So are they called, who after four years standing in the 
University, stay theniselves from commencing Bachelors of 
Arts, to render them. .more capable of preferment. Several 
reasons are assigned of their name.. The truth is this, in the 
reign of King Henry the eighth, after the destruction of 
Monasteries, learning was at a loss, and the University .. 
stood at a gaze what would become of her. Hereupon 
many Students staid themselves, two, three, some four 
years, as who would see, how their degrees, (before they 
took them) should be rewarded and maintained. 1795 Geutd. 
May. 20(Farmer) A Harry, or errant Soph .. is one who, 
having kept all the terms, by statute required previous to 
his law-act, is foc tfso facto entitled to wear the same 
garment, and, thenceforth, ranks as batchelor, by courtesy. 
1852 Cambridge Univ. Cal. 38 A student who has declared for 
Law or Physic, may put on a full-sleeved gown, when those 
of the same year, who go out at the regular time, have taken 
their degree of Bachelor of Arts. He is then styled a 
Harry-Sophi (epcaogos). 

+ Ha‘rry-water, a. and s/. 
water. [1!. Ilarry v.+ WaATER.] 

1. adj. That harries or despoils the water. As 
sb., short for harry-water nel, a kind of net with 
meshes so small as to catch very simall fish. 

1579 Sc. Acts Jas. VI, c. 89 That destroyes the Smoltes 
and frye of Salmound ., be Polkes, Creilles, Trammel-nets, 
and Herrie-waters. 

2. fransf. and fig. Cf. drag-net. 

1gs2z_ Lynpesay A/onarche 4761 Vheir herywater they 
spred in all countries. 1620 A. Symson Clvst’s Test. Uns. 
I. viij (Jam.), (Vhe doctrine of Purgatory] is ane herrie- 
water-net, and hath oner-spread the whote waters. 1629 
Z. Bovp Last Battell 488(Jam.) Alexander had fished the 
whole world with his herrie-water-net. 

Harse, -er, obs. ff, Harsu, Hawse, HAWSER. 

Harsegaye, var. of ARCHEGAY, Ods. 

1876 in Vovne Aidit. Dict. ; : 

+ Harsell, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. harceler, in 
15th c. harceller, for herceler, f. OF. herser to har- 


row.] “vans. To aggravate, exacerbate. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne i. xiii. (1632) 614 He .. in stead 
of appeasing, doth harsell and wring them. 

Harsh (haf), 2. Forms: 3-6 harsk, 4 arsk, 
5 harske, hars, 6 harse, harshe, har(r)ysh(e, 
6-7 harrish, 6- harsh. [ME. harsk, a northern 
word, found from ¢1300, agrees in form (but 
hardly in sense) with OSw. farsh, Sw. harsk, 
Da. harsk rank, rancid, rusty (as bacon), not re- 
corded in ONorse; also in form and sense with 


The same as 


Also 6 herrie- 


HARSH. 


MLG, and mod.G. harsch harsh, rough. As a 
general Eng. word, harsh (harrish is not found 
before 16th c. There is a northern hy-form Hask. 

Ulterior etymology ohscure : conjectured to be a deriv. in 
“sk, sh, of hard (quasi hardsk), or of the root har- in harm.] 

1. Disagreeably hard and rough to the touch ; 
coarse in texture; rugged. 

a1300 Cursor Af. 21343 Leon dantand harsk and herd. 
1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 278 Ine 10 arsk hare he 
wes clede. Ya1g00 AM/orte Arth. 1084 Harske as a hunde- 
fisch..So was be hyde of bat hulke hally al over! 1513 
Dovetas ners iv. x. 9 Amang buskis harsk. 1600 $. 
Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 36 A kinde of harsh haire like 
goates. 1606 N. Baxter Srducy's Ourania Dij, Our 
spokes beene blun] rude harrish uncooth. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 516 The Pith and the Kernel..are both of a harsh 
substance. 1737 Bracken Farriery /ipr (175€) 1. 322 
An old Horse's Mouth being naturally harsh and thin of 
Flesh upon the Roof. 1876 Pace Adz. Lext-Bh. Geol. iv. 
85 Volcanic ash and dust feel harsh to the finger. 

2. Kepugnant or unpleasant to other bodily senses. 
a. Unpleasantly rongh to the taste; astringent. 

1440 Promp, Parv, 228,2 Harske, or haske, as sundry 
frutys (7. hars, or harske). 1533 Etvot Cast. //elthe u. 
vil. 1541) 20b, [Grapes] which are 1n taste bytter or harryshe, 
1551 T. Witson Logrée Ded. (1580) A ij b, This fruite. .maie 
elle in the first tastyng, seeme somewhat rough and 

arshe in the mouthe. 1626 Bacon S3/va § 40 Such Astric- 
tion is found in Things of an Harrish Tast. 1637 Mittos 
Lycidas 3, 1 come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. 
1809 PINKNEY 7'vav. France 139 Vhe water. .is so harsh that 
it cannot be drunk, 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 258 
Black Oxide of Mercury ..is..of a harsh taste. 

b. Disagreeably rough to the ear; jarring, dis- 
cordant. 

1530 [iinplied in II\rsitness]. 1568 Grartos Chron. 1}. 
49 He was harrish of voyce, but yet eloquent. 1597 HooKEr 
Eccl, Pol. v. xxvii. § 2 Certain harsh and vnpleasant dis- 
cords. 21630 Mitton Ad’ a Solemn Alusic 20 And with 
harsh din Lroke the fair musick. 1670 Narsoroucn Jrn/ 
in Ace, Ser. Late Voy.1.(1711) 65 VYhe Men have a harsh 
Language, and speak ratling in the Throat. 1870 FE. Pea- 
cock Ralf Shirl. 11. 217 Loud and harsh as ihe scream of 
the peacock. 1892 W. Mixto in Bookman Nov. 56/2 They 
are the only harsh notes in a volume ide nn anilene. 

e. Of rough aspect ; unpleasing or inharmonious 
to the cye; forbidding. 

1774 Gorpsm. Vat. Hist. (1776) 1V. 200 His face tanned, 
and all his lineaments .. harsh and blackened by the sun. 


1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville 11). 141 The red glare of 


the fires upon hese wild groups and harsh faces. 1841 W. 
Spatpine /taly y /t, fst. 1.177 The energy and harsh pro- 
portions, sometimes reaching the height of caricature .. in 
the bronze and terra-cotta figures. 1894 Witson Cyc/. 
Photogr. 179 A picture without half tones is harsh, 

d. Disagreeable or forbidding in general physi- 
cal effect; attended with discomfort ; rough, rude. 

1613 Purcnas /ilertmage (1614) 422 The Kirgessen .. 
Tteseliti, harsh names of harsher people in those most harsh 
and horrid desarts. 1681 Drypen Ads. 4 Achit. Vo Rdr., 
The physician..prescribes harsh remedies to an inveterate 
disease. 1841 James Arigand ii, The harsh and boisterous 
state of the weather. 1856 Kane Arct. ffl. 11. xxi. 211 
<A cache of meat deposited..in this harsh wilderness. 

3. Kepugnant or roughly offensive to the feclings ; 
severc, rigorous, cruel, rude, rough, unfeeling. a. 
Of actions, systems, etc. 

1579-80 Nortu /’/utarch 503 (R.) His speech was not 
harsh nor churlish, but very mild and pleasant, as appeareth 
by the letters he wrote. 1588 Suaks. Z. Z. 4. v.11. 289 It 
can neuer be, They will digest this harsh indignitie. 1659 
W. Cuampertayne Pharonnida 1. iii. (1850) 55 Whatever 
crime’s the cause Of this harsh sentence. 1709 Lapy M. W. 
Montacu Let. to Miss A. Wortley 21 Aug., Repent of 
your harsh censure. 1849 Macautay /is¢. Eng. 11. 90 
Under the harsh administration of Laud. 

b. Of persons. 

1580 Sipxev Arcadia 431 N.) The verie shining force of 
excellent vertue, though in a very harrish subject. 1596 
Snaks. Aferch. V. w. i. 123 Not on thy soale:; but on thy 
soule harsh Jew Thou mak’st thy knife keene. 1790 Burke 
Fr, Rev. Wks. V. 328 As conquerors, they have imitated the 
policy of the harshest of that harsh race. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) IIL. 109 He is a harsh master to his servants. 

4. Repngnant to the understanding or taste; 
grating upon the mind or xsthetic faculty ; strained, 
forced; lackingsmoothness, unpleasing, ungraceful. 

1594 WittcBie Azvisa (1880) 12 Easie to be vnderstood, 
without harrish absurdity. 162g Cart. Smitn Virginia 
Pref. 1 Though the beginning may seeme harsh. .a pleasanter 
Discourse ensues. 1710 Berxerey Princ. Hum, Knowl. 
§ 38 It sounds very harsh to say we eat and drink ideas. 
1841 Mvers Cath, Th, 130 No harsh transitions Nature 
knows. 1897 Grenrect, & Hunt Acyca “Ino iii. 10 An 
accusative after yngrever, ‘fast to the world’ is very harsh. 

5. Comb. a. Parasynthetic, as harsh-featured, 
-mannered, -syllabled, -tonsued, -voiced adjs. b. 
Adverbial, as harsh-biustering, -echoing, -grating, 


. . . ors 
-résounding, -sounding adjs. @. + Harsh-weed, 


a name for Knapweed, Centaurea Scabiosa Sir J. 
Hill “Herb. Brit, 1760). 

31735 SoMERVILLE Chase iv. 155 Thy threat’ning voice, 
*Harsh-echoing from the hills. 1863 1. Witttams Baftistery 
Pref. (1874) 14 Uncouth shapes, *Harsh-featur'd .. rude of 
limb. 41743 Savace Wks. (1775) 11. 75 (Jod.) Bars *harsh- 
grating. 3593 Suaks. Ach. //, 1. iil. 135 With *harsh 
resounding Trumpets dreadfull bray. 1595 — John WV. ii. 
150 In rude *harsh sounding rimes. 1870 Bryant /éiad I. 
1. 30 *Harsh-tongued ! Ihou ever dost suspect me. 1850 
Lyxcn Theo. Trin. v.73 Wisdom is not *harsh-voiced. 


Harsh, v. zare. [f. prec. adj.] 
+1. éntr. To givea harsh sound ; to creak. Ods. 
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1583 Stanyuurst “Eneis 1. (Arb.) 32 Gates with the metal 
dooe creake in shrilbated harshing. /Ofd. 11. 63 At leingth 
with rounsefal, from stock vntruncked, yt harssheth, 

2. trans. To rub or clash roughly against. 

(1889 H. A. C. Duss Fencing vii. g8 The defender page 
tierce with a crisp tap, taking care not to harsh his blade. 

Harshen (haufn,v. rare. [f. Harsh a. + 

-EN 5.) ¢rans. To render harsh. 
_ 1824 Mirror VIN. 123/1 Squnds of harmony, harshened 
into discord. 1850 Kixcstry A/t, Locke xxxii. A soured 
and harshened spirit. 1880 Brrtua Tuomas !iolin-/ layer 
Il. x. 248 In a strange harshened accent. 

Ha:rshish, a. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -ISH.] 
Somewhat harsh. 

1841 Browsinc /ffa Passes ji, How to Jovah sounded 
harshish, Get thee up and go to Tarshish. 

Harshly \haufli, adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly =.] 
In a harsh or disagreeably rough manner; roughly, 
rudcly, discordantly, unpleasantly, severely, un- 
feclingly, ctc. : see the adj. 

¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Margaret 437 Pe maydine .. hynt 
lyme harskiy be pe hare. 1590 Suaks. Com. Err. iw. iv. 7 

will sound harshly in her eares. 1599 THYNNE Animadz. 
(1875) 32 Althoughe yt sholde be improperlye or harsely 
apphed. 1667 Muittos ?. 4. x1. 537 Like ripe Fruit .. 
Gatherd, not harshly pluckt. 1784 Cowrer 7ask vt. 503 
Truths Not harshly thundered forth, or rudely pressed. 1849 
Macautray //ist. Ang. 1}. 214 A harsh code harsbly enforced. 

Harshness hi-sfnes. [f. as pree. + -NEss.] 
The quality of being harsh; unpleasant roughness, 
discordance, severity, rigour, ctc.: see the adj. 

£1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Agnes 122 With harsknes he can 
hir assalge. 1500-20 Denrar Poems xaii. 19 For harsknes 
cf hir carlich throt. 1530 Pauser. Introd. 15 To avoyde all 
maner harshenesse. whan many consonantes come betwene 
the vowelles. 1562 Turner //eréad 11. 86 Hartis tung .. 
hath a byndyng taste with an harrishnes. 1695 AppisoN tr. 
Virg. Georg. w. Wks. 1721 1. 21 Luscious sweets, that .. 
Correct the harshness of the racy juice. @1782z Brain Lect. 
xviii, 18 Harshness arises from unusual words; froin forced 
inversions .. and too much neglect of smoothness and ease. 
1847 TENNyson Princ, 11. 289 My needful seeming harsh- 
ness, pardon. 


+ Ha:‘rshy, a. Obs. rare. 


Of harsh quality or character. 

1583 Stanynurst séneis ut-(Arh.) 77 Theartoo skriches 
harshye reioyning. 1607 #arley-Breake (1877) 28 The 
harshie rockes are all to totters rent. 

Harsk e, obs. forms of Hansn. 

Harslet: sce 11as.er. 

Harst, a Sc. form of 1]arvest. 

+Harstrang, horestrong. 0s. //er?. 
[Introd. 1362 from Du. Aarstrany, = Ger. horn- 
strenge strangury, f. harm urine ~ strenge tightness, 
rigidity.] Hog’s Fennel, Peucedanum officinale. 

1562 Turner //erba/ u. 836, Peucedanum is named .. in 
Duch Har strang, and because we haue no other naine for 
it..it may be called in Englishe also Har<strang. /brd. 84 
Harstrang .. will make hys hede ache and be dusy that 
gathereth it. 1678 I.yre odocns wu. cvill. 298 It is 
called. .in Finglishe also Peucedanum, Horestrong, or Hure- 
strange. 1601 Hottann /’7/iny II. 430 If the head be 
annointed with Castoreum incorporat with oile of roses and 
Harstrang. 1879 Prior Plant-n., //arstrong, or /lorestrong. 

Hart hat). Forms: 1 heorut, heorot, 1-4 
heort, 3-6 hert, 4-6 herte, 5-6 harte, 5- hart. 
[ME. ert, OF. heort, heorot=OLG. hirot \MDu., 
Du. ert, LG. hart), OHG. hiruz, hirz MHG. 
hirz, Ger. hirsch, from carlier Airsz), ON. hyjprtr 
‘Sw., Da. Azort):—OTeut.*herut-, peth.:—*herwut, 
*herwot-, with dental formative -¢, appended to a 
stem cognate with L. cerno-s; perh. related to Gr. 
«epar~ horn, as if=‘ the horned’.] 

1. The male of the deer, esp. of the red deer; 
a stag; sfec. a male deer after its fifth year. 

¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter xiii). 2[1] Swe swe heorut xewillad to 
waellum wetra. c 888 K. 4Ucrrep Bocth. xxxv. §6 Nan heort 
ne onscunode nznne leon. ¢ 1205 Lay. 26762 Swa hund bene 
heort driued. 1297 R. Giouc. '1724) 376 Wo so... slou hert 
oper hynde. ¢1385 Cutaucer 4. G. W. 1121 (Dido Ne 
hound for hert or wilde bor or der. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
De P. R.v. xxv. (1495) 134 As it faryth in horses, camelles, 
and hartes. 1§26 Prlgr. Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 226 As the 
hart renneth to the water. 1602 2"d Pt. Return /r. Parnass. 
n. v. 889 Your Hart is.. the fourth yeare a Stagge, the fift 
yeare a great Stag, the sixt yeare a Hart, 1611 Biste Ps. 
xlii, 1 As the Hart panteth after the water brookes. 1741 
Compl. Fam. Piece w. i. 289 To find out the Harbour or 
Layer ofa Hart. 1814 Scott Ld. of /sles 1v.ii, See him 
dart O’er stock and stone like hunted hart. 

+b. Hart of grease, a fat hart. Hart of ten, 
a hart with ten branches on his horns. //art voyat, 


a hart that has been chased by a royal personage. 

1380 Sir Fernmb. 1750 Gyrfacouns y-muwed & white 
stedes, & hertes of gresse y wene. 21440 Sir Deore. 249 
Hys proud hertes of grese Bereth no chartur of pes. ¢ 1550 
Adam Bell in Furniv. Percy Folio (1868) 111. 421 Eche of 
them slew a hart of greece The best they could there see. 
1598 Maxwoop Lawes Forest 24 b, If the King or Queene 
doe hunt or chase him, and he escape away aliue, then. .he 
is called a Hart Royall. /érd. iv. § 6. 28 When a Hart is 
past his sixt yeere, he is generally to be called a Hart of 
Tenn. 1637 B. Joxsox Sad Sheph.1.ii, A great, large deer ? 
Rob. What head? Yohkn, Forked: ahart often. 1674 N. 
Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 6 If hunted by the King, a //ar¢ 
Royal. 1822 Scotr Nigel xxvii, There is a pleasure in 
looking at a hart of grease. 


2. Comb, as hart-like adj., hart-skin; hart- 
berry, a local name of the Pilberry; + hart- 


[f. as prec. + -y.] 


e 
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HARTSHORN. 


bramble, Buckthorn; +hart-evil sce quot.); 
+ hart-fily, an insect, ?the stag-bectle; + hart- 
horse, tr. Gr. inméAagos, ‘lit. the horse-decr, 
perhaps the rusa, Cervus Aristotelis’ Liddell & 
Scott ; ¢hart-hound,astag-hound; +hart-root, 
hart’s-root (sce quots. ; hart’s-balla = hart’s 
truffies; hart’s black (sce quot. ; + hart’s-ecrest, 
the imaginary horns on the forchead of a cuckold; 
t+ hart s-eye, a plant: see quot. ; + hart’s-head 
(sec quot.);  hart’s-trefoil, Melilot = H1art- 
CLOVEIt; hart's-truffle, a kind of underground 
fungus /:laphomyces); +hart-thorn [tr. L. 
spina cervina], Buckthorn, Rhammus catharticus ; 
+ hart-wolf, a fabulous animal, a hybrid between 
a deer and a wolf. 

¢1000 Sar. Leechd. 11. 3.2 Cnua bonne *heorot brembel 
leaf. 1727 Batrey vol. 11, *//art Ave] «with Farriers, the 
Stag-evil. 2 Rheum or Defluxion, that falls upon the Jaws 
and other Parts. .of a Horse, which hinders him from eating. 
1610 Guititm //eraldry mm. xviii. (1611) 1¢2 As the *Hart- 
fly Beetle, | adi-cow, [etc.] 1§50 J. Coxe /ing.4 Fr Heralds 
vii. (1877) 59 Greyhoundes, *hartehoundes, buckehoundes, 
and begles. 1598 SytvestER Du Bartas ui iw. Handicrafts 
goz With *Hart-hke legs. 16zr Cotor., Lihanot, Hearbe 
Frankincense .. *Hart-root. 1677 Littirton Lat. Dict, 
*Harts-root, /idanotis [=rosemary], 1823 Crass Jechvol. 
Dict., flart-Root, the Athamanta of Linnzxus. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., *Uart’sballs, E/aphomyces. 1851 Dict. Archit.,* Hart's 
Slack, hat substance remaming .. after the spirits, volatile 
salt and oil, have been extracted from hartshorn .. when.. 
levigated it answers the purpose of painters nearly as well 
as ivory black. 1600 J. Lane Tel-troths Message 44 The 
married men might..shunne the * Harts crest to their hearts 
content, With cornucopia, Cornewall, and the horne. 1607 
Torset, Jour-/. Beasts 126 Elaphoscum : :that is, as some 
call it *Harts eye, others Ilart-thorne, or grace of God, 
others wild Ditany). 1686 Pror Staffordsh. 26 [Clouds] in 
the form of the letter V, jagg’d on each side..called by the 
water-men the *Harls-head. 1483 Cath. ciugl. 177/31 An 
*Ilartskyn .. aembris. 1624 Hanincton Sch. Salerne in 
Babees Bk. 255 In the Summer-time | chiefly commend 
garments of Harts-skinnes, and Calues-skins. 1640 Parktn- 
son Theat. Bot. Vable, *Harts Trefoile is Melhlot. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 389 Deer balls, a synonym of * Hurt’s Truffles. . 
Elaphomyces. 1607 *Hart-thorne [see Aart's-cxe]. 1613 
Frorio, Spina ceruina, the wilde Harthorne. 1577 Even 
& Wirtes //rst. Trav. 295 °Harte Woolfes .. engendred 
eyther of a Woolfe and a Hynde, or a Hart and a hitch 
Woolfe. 1660 F. Irooxe tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 166 They 
havg. Hart-Wolves brought up to hunt their own kinde. 


Hart, obs. f. Heart; obs. var. art (see BE). 


Hart-clover, hart’s clover. [/. lant: 
sce quot. 1664.) A name for Melilot. 

¢1000 Sax, Leechd. }. 120Deos wyrt be man..heort-<lafre 
nemned, ¢142§ Voc. in Wr. Wilcker 644 /36-7 Hoc trifolrum, 
hartclauer. //ic sicassis, idem, 1664 R. Turner Aotana- 
logia 199 In Inglish Melilot, Kings Claver, and Harts 
Claver, because Veer delight to feed upon it. 1674-91 Ray 
WV.C. Words 35 Hart-claver, Melilot. 1879 Prior P/ant-n., 
Hart's Clover. 

Harte, obs. f. Ant s4.; also of Heart, q.v. 

613975 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mycholas 56 \lis fadir .. Gert in- 
forme hyme .. In liberale hartis. /did.. Eugenia 52 Scho 
had leyryte. .Of pe sewine sciens al pe harte, — - 

| Hartebeest, hartbeest hautébist, haut- 
bist). [S. Afr. Du., f. Du. ert hart + écest beast.] 
Akind of antclope | Adcephalus caama) coinmon in 
Sonth Africa. 

1786 Sparrman Voy Cafe G. //,11. xiv. 169 The hartbeest 
+. 1s the most common of all the larger gazels. 1824 
Bercuett Trav. 11.99 One of our party fell in with the 
fresh remains of a Aaama or hartcheest. 1834 Prince 
Afr. Sk. 11 Where the gnu, the gazelle and the hartébeest 
graze. 1884 J. Cotsorne //icks Pasha 198, | saw a mag- 
nificen] herd of hartebeeste quietly grazing. 

Harth ie, obs. form of HEARTH. 

Hartheled, obs. var. of hardi/ed, LUV RDLED. 

Harth-pace, erron. f. HALF-PACE: cf. HLATHPACE. 

1667 Primatt City & C. Build. un. (1680' 70 You may make 
these Stairs .. Harth-pace-stairs, and so have one or two 
landing-places. 

Hartichoke, -chough, etc., obs. ff ARTICHOKE. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 76/2 The Artechoke (or 
vulgarly an Hartichough). 

Hartin (hatin). .W//. [Named from Olerhart 
in Styria: see -1N.) A fossil resin 'C,,11,,O) 
found in the lignite of Oberhart. 

1863-82 Warts Dict. Chem. U1. 14. 

Hartite (ha-utoit). A/i. [fas prec. + -1TE.] 
A fossil resin found with hartin. 

1863-82 Warts Dict. Chem. U1. 14. 

Hartleberry, obs. form of HURTLEBERRY. 

Fartleian hartlfan, ha-utlijan), a. and sd. — 

A. aaj. Of or pertaining to the doctrines of David 
Hartley (1703-87), regarded as the founder of the 
English associationist school of psychologists. B. 
sé. One of the Hartleian school. x. 

1803 Edin. Rev. 1. 476 The unnecessary complication of 
the Hartleyan theory. 1817 Coteripce Siog. Lit. (1882) 57 
This Caput mortuum of the Hartleian process has been 
rejected by his followers. 1859 J. Martineau £ss., cfc. 
11891) ITI. 564 The thorough-faced Hartleyian walks tbrough 
these slartling paradoxes. 

Hart-royal. a. SeeHarrib. b. See quot. 

1755 Jounson, Hart-royal, a plant; a species of buck- 
thorn plantain. [App. an error in J.: cf HartsHors 3-1 

Hartshorn ‘hitshgin). [f. art's (possessive 
of Harr) + Hory.] 


HARTS-TONGUE. 


l. The horn or antler of a hart; the substance 
obtained by rasping, slicing, or calcining the horns 
of harts, formerly the chief source of ammonia. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1.234 Wip heafod sare, heortes hornes 
axan fif penega zewaze drinc. c14z0 Pallad. on Husd. 
1. 937 Brent hertis horn. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ww. |xxx. 544 
Putting thereto Hartes horne burnt and washed. 1646 SiR 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 335 So of the suffitus of a torch, doe 
Painters make a velvet blacke ..so of burnt Harts horn 
asable. 1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. /nv. $83 A Rasping- 
Mill for Harts-horn. 1718 Quincy Compl, Disp. 8 The Spirit 
of Animals, as what is procur'd from Hartshorn. 1732 
ArsutHnot Kules of Diet 264 Calcin’d Hartshorn. 1796 
Mrs, Giasse Cookery xxi. 334 The shavings of hartshorn. 

2. Spirit of hartshorn, also simply hartshorz: 
the aqueous solution of ammonia (whether obtained 
from harts’ horns or otherwise). Saét of hartshorn : 
carbonate of ammonia; smelling salts. 

1685 Boyie Salus. Air 109 A colourless Liquor, namely 
Spirit of Hartshorn or of Sal-armoniac. a@ 1698 Temr_e 
Gout (R.), The Count ., gave me a receipt of the salt of 
hartshorn, by which a famous Italian physician .. had per- 
formed mighty cures. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 23 P 2 
Down she fell... Hartshorn! Betty, Susan, Alice, throw 
Water in her Face. 1807 1. THomsos Chem, (ed. 3) II. 6 
Ammonia .. was known hy the name of volatyle alkali; it 
was also called Aartshorn, hecause .. obtained by distilling 
the horn of the hart. 1875 14. C. Woop 7heraf. (1879) 557 
In the use of hartshorn .. it is necessary to exercise care, 
lest injury should be done to the delicate mucous membrane. 

+ 3. Applied to two plants having leaves branched 
like a stag’s horn: a. Buck’s-horn Plantain, P/an- 
tago Coronopus also Hartshorn Plantain); b. 
Swine’s Cress, Serebzera Coronopus. Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodovens 1. \xiv. 93 The first Crowfoote or 
Hartshorne .. bringeth forth vpon each side of the leafe 
three or foure shorte startes or branches, almost like to the 
branches of a Hartes horne. /did. 95 We may also call it 
Hartes horne Plantayne, Ruckehorne Plantayne. 1656 
Cutpereer Eng. Phys. Enl., Bucks-horn, it is also called 
Harts-horn. .the Vertues are held to be the same of Bucks- 
horn plantane. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 142 
i of an Herh called Harts-horn, 1866 Treas. Bot., 

art'shorn, Plautago Coronopus. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as hartshorn drops, -rasper, 
shavings, tea; thartshorn beetle, the stag-bectle; 
hartshorn jelly, a nutritive jclly made formerly 
from the shavings of harts’ horns, now from those 
of calves’ bones; hartshorn plantain (see 3). 

1658 Rowtann Moufet's Theat. ns. 1005 The maarvxepwe, 
or *Harts horn Beetle is called Lacauus by Nigidius 
17 Farquuar Seaur Strat. tv. i, Here, here, let's see 
the * Hartshorn-drops. aad J. THomson Lect. /nflam. 641 
Hartshorn drops, and such-like stimulating fluids. 1769 
Mrs. Rarrarp Ang. llousckpr. (1778) 210 To make * Harts- 
horn Jelly. 1883-4 Cassell's Dict. Cookery 308 Hartshorn 
Felly —Boil half a pound of hartshorn shavings in four 

ints of water for three hours. 1725 Loud. Gaz. No. 6382/11 

ichard Sill.."Harthorn-Rasper. 1747 Westey rin. 
Physic (1762) 48 ‘Two ounces of *Hartshorn shavings. 
@176z Lapy M. W. Mowtacu Song to Lady [rivin i. Lett., 
etc. 1887 II. 511 “lis too soon for *hartshorn tea. 

Ha:rt’s-tongue. [A transl. of med.b.. Agua 
cervi; sonamed from the shape of the long cntire 
fronds: so Ger. hirschsunge, Da. hertstong, Fr. 
langue de cerf, etc.) The common namc of the 
fern Scolopendrium vulgare ; also extended to other 
species of the genus; rarely applied to some other 
polypodiaceous ferns, as Olfersia cervina and Poly- 
polium Singaporianum. So Hart’s-tongue fern. 

¢1325 Gloss. IV. de Biblesw. in Wright loc. 162 Cer/- 
lange, hertis-tounge. ?¢ 1350 O. £. Wed. Gloss. in Archeol. 
XXX. 409 Hertistonge, lyngna cervi. c1440 Promp. Parv. 
238/1 Hertys tungue, herbe, scolofendria, lingua cervi. 
a1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 103 Lingua cernina..gall. 
cerflange, ang. herttonge. 1562 Turner Herbal u. 86, 
Hartis tunge.. hath nether stalk sede nor floure. 1589 CoGAN 
Maven Health (1636) 179 Fumitory, Harts-tong..and such 
like cooling herbes. 1854S. THomson IWrld #72. 1. (ed. 4) 
285 The hart’s-tongue fern grows in bunches of long plain 
leaves. 1882 Good Cheer 37 Glossy fronds of hartstongue 
were uncurling among the wet stones. 

Hartwort (hautwzit), [A 16thc. spelling of 
TFEARTWORT, q.v.] 

1. Applied by early herbalists to their genus 
Seseli, including various umbelliferous plants now 
placed elsewhere. 

Seseli ethiopicum is now Laserpitrum latifolinm, Werb 
Frankincense. 

_ 1562 urner //erdal 11. 135,a, Seseli Ethiopicum groweth 
in diuerse partes of hyghe Germanye..som call it hartzwurt 
+-Wherefore we maye call it Hartwurt, wyth the Duche 
men, vntyll we fynde a better name for it. 1611 Cotar., 
Siler, the hearbe Seseli, Hartwort. 1668 Witkins Aeca/ 

Char. 11. iv. § 4. 90 Umbelliferous Herbs of Finer Leaves.. 
Hart-wort. 1693 Satmon Bases‘ Dispens. (1713) 23/2 Hart- 
wort, or Bastard Lovage. 1914 French Bk. of Rates 4 
Hart-wort er 100 Weight, or oo, 1715 PEtiver in Phil. 
Trans, XX1X. 239 Shrub Hartwort, Ray 476, c. 5 [=Sx- 
pleurum Sruticosum), 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hartwort, the 
Laserpitinm siler, and the Tordylinm maximum. WA. 
French, H. of Marseilles, Seseli tortnosum. 

2. A book-name for Zordylium maximum, one 
of the plants formerly included in the genus Sese/?. 

1787 WitHerinc Brit, Plants (ed. 2) 1. 269. 1824 J. E. 
Smitu Eng, Flora 1.103. 1846 Sowersy Eng. Bot. ved. 3); 
Great-Hart-Wort, Yordylium Maximum, 1866 7 reas. 
Bot., Hartwort, Vordylinn, 

Harum-scarum (héeram,skée'ram), adv., 
adj., and sb. collog. Also 7-9 harum-starum, 8 
hare’um scare’um, hairum-scairum, 8-9 harem- 
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searem. [A riming combination, app. f. Harr 
v.2 + SCARE v., sometimes taken as = Aare ’cm, 
scare ’ent.] 

A. adv, Recklessly, heedlessly, wildly. ? Oés. 

1674-91 Ray S. & FE. C, Words 101 To Harve, to affright 
or make wild; to go harum starum, 1740 Round about 
our Coad Fire i. (Farmer), While Tom run harum scarum 
to draw a jug ofale. 1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. Tonene s.v., 
Running harum scarum, said of any one running or walking 
carelessly..and in a hurry, after they know not what. 1803 
Jane Porter Thaddeus xii. (1831) 114, | should not like ason 
of mine to run harum-scarum through my property. 

B. adj. Reckless, careless, heedless in action ; 
wild, rash. (Of persons and their actions.) 

1751 Smottetr Per. Pic. (1779) I. viii. 71 Such a hare’um 
scare‘um blood of a bitch. 1780 Map. D'Arsray Diary 
May, He seemed a mighty rattling harem-scarem gentle- 
man, 1801 Mar. Epcewortu Selinda iii. (D.), What I call 
harum-scarum manners, 1832 Lytton Eugene A. u. vii, A 
dissolute, harum-scarum fellow..always in debt. 1861 Lp, 
R. Montacu Mirror in Amcrica 66 A mere harum-scarum 
scramble after the whim of the hour is not government. 

C. sb. a. A reckless. unregulated person. b. 
Reckless action or behaviour. 

1784 Unfortunate Sensibility 1. 39 More mischief .. than 
such a hare'em scare’em as I could accomplish in twenty 
years. 1868 Hoime Lee 2B. Godfrey xxvi. 133 His re- 
miniscences of Basil as a handsome harum-scarum. 1886 
I. L. Bynner A. Surriage i, 11 Had a tidal wave swept 
over the rocks and played at harum-scarum? 1896 J. Mor1ey 
in Daily News 18 June 3/3 Instead of humdrum you..have 
got harum scarum. 

Ilence Harum-sca‘rummess, recklessness. 

1863 HawTHorRNE Our Old Home (1883) 1. 345 Accustomed 
to a life-long luxury of dirt and harum-scarumness. 1883 
L. Wincrieip A. Rowe 1. ii. 35 Areckless Hibernian harum- 
scarumness in pecuniary matters. 

|| Haruspex (haryspeks), Pl. haruspices 
(-is?z), Also 6-9 aruspex, 7 anglicized as (h)ar- 
uspick, -pect. [L. (2)arusfex, f.a root appearing 
in Skr. Azrdé entrails + L. -spze- beholding, inspect- 
ing.) One of aclass of ancient Roman soothsayers, 
of Etruscan origin, who performed divination by 
inspection of the entrails of victims, and in other 
ways. 

1584 R. Scot Disc. Witcher. wx. iii. (1886) 138 Another 
sort of witching priests called A rusfices, prophesied victorie 
to Alexander, bicause an eagle lighted on his head. ¢ 1605 
Row rey Birth Merl. iv. i. 331 Not an Aruspex with his 
whistling spells. 1652 GatLe Magastrom, 313 Alexander 
..called his aruspicks to inspect the entrayls. 1741 Mipptr- 
Ton Cicero I. v1. 434 These terrors alarmed the City, and 
the Senate consulted the Haruspices. 1879 FroupE Casar 
xxvi. 458 ‘Am I to be frightened’, he said, in answer to 
some report of the haruspices, ‘because a sheep is without 
a heart?’ : 

Haruspical (har spikal), 2. Also ar-. [ad. 
L, (A)aruspical-ts, {. haruspex, -icem: see prec.] 
Belonging to, or having the function of, a haruspex. 
So + Haru'spicate (ar-) a. [f. L. type *haruspi- 
cari, haruspicat-}, in same sense. 

1652 GauLe Jfagastrom. 26 Their oracles, augurs, and all 
the aruspicate presagers. /6d. 307 The haruspicall diviners. 
(bid. 327 A great aruspicall diviner would needs forewarn 
Ceasar. . , ‘ : 

Haruspication (harvspiké! fan). (n. ofaction 
f. L. type *haruspicar? to act as HARUSPEX : sce 
above and -aTiun.] Divination by inspection of 
the entrails of animals. 

1871 Tytor Prim. Cult. 1.111 Haruspication belongs .. 
especially to the Malays and Polynesians. /éid. 112 
Haruspication has died out more conipletely than almost 
any magical rite. 

Haruspice, anglicizcd form of FIARUSPEX: cf. 
F. aruspice. 

1828 in Wesster, who cites Encye. idam. 

+ Haru‘spicine, arus-. és. [ad. L. Aaru- 
Spicin-a, fem. of harusficin-us belonging to a haru- 
spex, used as sb, (sc. ars).}) =Haruspicy. So 
+ Haruspici-nal (ar-) @., relating to haruspicy ; 
+ Haruspi‘cinate (ar-) v. 7#/r., to practise haru- 
spicy; + Haruspi-ciny (ar-‘ = l[Arvspicy. 

m8 Savite JZacitus’ //ist. n. iii. (1591) 54 The skill and 
arte of Haruspicine. 1652 GauLe J/agastrom, 189 Auguriz- 
ing, auspicating, and aruspicinating. /di. 294 Tages.. 
taught the Hetrurians the aruspicinall discipline. a 1693 
Urquuart Rabelais m1. xxv. 210 Will you have a trial of 
your Fortune by the Art of Aruspiciny ? 

Haruspicy (harz'spisi). Also 6-9 ar-. [ad. 
L. haruspictum, {. haruspic-em ~ see HARUSPEX.] 
The practice or function of a haruspex ; divination 
by inspection of the entrails of victims. 

1569 J. Sanrorp tr. dgrifpa’s Van, Arles 51b, Of 
Aruspicie, which is a kinde of soothsaying. 1759 B. Stit- 
LINGEL. tr. Cal. Flora Pref. in Alise. Tracts (1762) 236 This 
institution of augury seems to have been inuch more antient 
than that of aruspicy. 1895 /olk-Lore Mar. 63 The old 
Roman haruspicy exists among the Hawaiians. 

Harvest (ha-ivést), 56. Forms: 1-2 heerfest, 
herfest, (1 heerfeest), 3-6 hervest, 4-5 hervist, 
-vyst, -wist, 5 harveste, (-weste, -waste, 
-wyste, her(r\ust, eruyst) ; 3- harvest, (Sc. 8-9 
hairst, 9 ha/arst, harst, herst). [OE. herfest, 
herfest = OF ris. herfst (mod.Fris. dial. havust, 
hearst, herst,, MDu. and Du. herfst, MLG. her- 
vest, hervst, (LG. harust, harfst), OHG. herbist 
(MH G. herbest, Ger. herbst), all masc.; ON. (with 


HARVEST. 


loss of r and contraction) Aanst neut. (orig. masc., 
Sw., Da. Ast m.):—OTeut. *harbisto-2, -usto- z, 
perth. from a root *hard- =L. carpéreto pluck, crop, 
ef. Gr. xapros fruit.] 

1. The third of the four seasons of the year, the 
autumn. Oés. exc. dial., or passing into sense 2. 

goz Charter Bp. Denewulf in Cod. Dipl. V. 151 To her- 
festies emnihte sie simne azyfed. ¢1ogo0 Byrhtferth’s 
Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 299 pa feower timan .. 
lengten, sumor, harfest, & winter. @x100 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 317,'7 Autumunus, herfest. a 1225 Ancr. R. 4x2 
Pe holi rode dei, be latere, fet is ine heruest. ¢1290 
S. Eng. Leg. I. 12/393 Aftur heruest he comez i-lome. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 107 Pe evenes of fe 
day and be ny3t is ones in pe Lente and efte in hervest. 
1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. \xvi. (E. E. T. 8.) 
243 Al the olde Phylosofers the yere dyuysedyn in fowre 
Parties, wyche ben callid Veere, Somer, Herrust, and 
Wyntyr. /dfd. 245 Of Herust. 1551 Recorve Cast. A’nowl, 
(1556) 32 The 14 day of September... with it beginneth 
Haruest, which is the third quarter of the year. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Psend. Ef. vi. iii. 287 Countries, whose con- 
stitutions admit not such tempestivity of harvest. 1774 M. 
MACKENZIE Maritime Surv. 78 Voward the End of Harvest, 
when the Days are turning short. 

2. The season for reaping and gathering in the 
ripened grain. 

(Not distinctly marked from prec. sense before 14th c.) 

ar100 Gerefa in Anglia 1886) 1X. 261 On herfeste ripan. 
¢1300 Sf. Brandan 692 Thapplen were ripe y-nou3 ri3zt as 
hit harvest were. 13.. &. £. Allit. P. B. 523 Sesounez 
schal yow neuer sese of sede ne of heruest. 1382 Wyctir 
Gen, xxx.14 And Ruben goon out in tyme of wheet heruest 
into the feeld. 1390 Gower Conf. I]. 202 The man, whiche 
hath his londe tilled, Awaiteth nought more redely The 
hervest. c1qz0 Padlad. on Husb, 1, 252 Reserue in her- 
uest hem that seed shal brynge. 14.. in Archvol. LIV. 1. 
164/106 July for eruyst. 1483 Cath, Angl. 177/1 Harvest, 
antumpuus, mgssis. 1483 Present. Furies in Surtees 
4V7sc, (1888) 28 And cutes corn in harwyste. 1535 Cover- 
DALE 2 Sam. xxi, 9 Whan y® barly haruest begynneth. 1611 
Biste /’rov. x. 5 He that sleepeth in haruest, is a sonne 
that causeth shame. 1667 Minton P. £. x1. 899 Seed time 
and Harvest, Heat and hoary Frost Shall hold thir course. 
178. Burns Song Robin shure in hairst, 1 shure wi’ him. 
1866 Srancey Sinai & Pal, v. (1858) 242 The harvest of 
Palestine is in April or May. 

b. transf. The season for the gathering of other 


annual products. 

1697 Drypen Virg, Georg. \v. 337 Two Honey Harvests 
fallin ev'ry Year. 

ec. transf. and fg. (From 2 and 3.) 

1535 CovERDALE Zer. li. 33 The doughter of Rabilon hath 
bene in hir tyine like as a threszshinge floore, but shortly 
shal hir haruest come [1382 Wyctir, 3it a litil, and come 
shal the tyme of his reping]) 1599 SHaxks. J/uch Ado 1. 
iii, 27 It is needful that you frame the season for your 
owne haruest. 1613 Purcnas /tlgrimage (1614) 674 The 
Lent .. so weakening their bodies, that the Moores make 
that their Harvest of Abissine captives. 1648 Gace lVest 
‘nd. 93 Fellow-labourers in that harvest of souls. 1841 
LonGr. God's-acre iii, The great harvest, when the arch- 
angel's blast Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 

3. The reaping and gathering in of the ripened 
grain; the gathering in of other products. 

1526 TinDaLE Yoh iv. 35 Loke on the regions; For they 
are whyte allredy vnto harvest [1388 Wyc.iF, ben. .to repe]. 
¢1532 Dewes /xutrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 950 To go to hervest, 
motssoner. 1606 Suaks. Ant. & Clu. vii. 26 The Seeds- 
man Vpon the slime and Ooze scatters his graine, And 
shortly comes to Haruest. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. iv. 981 A 
field Of Ceres ripe for harvest. 1797 WASHINGTON in Sir 
J. Sinclair’s Corr. (1831) 11.27, I..shall read it..so soon as 
I have passed through my harvest, which is now nearly 
finished. 1880 Mrs. Witney Odd or Even xii. 98 When 
the great hay harvest was not actually amaking. 

b. Proverbs and phrases. Zo make a long har- 
vest for or about a little corn. Lord of the harvest, 
(a) the proprietor or farmer to whom the crops 
belong, hence applied to God (Matt. ix. 8); (@) 
the head reaper, harvest-lord. Lady of the harvest, 
(a) the woman chosen to receive honour at the 
harvest-home ; cf. HARVEST QUEEN; (6) the female 


‘mate’ of the head reaper, harvest-lady. 

1534 Tinpace A/a/t. ix. 38 Wherfore praye the Lorde of 
the harvest (1526 harvest lorde] to sende forthe laborers 
into hys harvest. 1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. (1867! 38 Surely 
. ye haue in this time thus worne, Made a long haruest for 
alittle corne. 1600 Dekker Shoemaker's Holiday ii, (1862) 
12, I am sure you make that garland for me against I shall 
be lady of the harvest. 1710 Yusser Redivivus in Hones 
Everyday Bk. (1827) 11. 1158 He that is the lord of harvest 
is generally some stayed sober-working man. 1826 /67<. 
1167 The lord of the harvest accompanied by his lady (the 
person is so called who goes second in the reap). enters the 
parlour where the guests are seated, and solicits a largess 
from each of them. : 

4. The ripened grain or fiuit; the corn-crop. 

1526 TiINDALE A/aZ?. ix. 37 The hervest is greate [Wyc.ir, 
there is myche ripe corne] butthe laborers arfeawe. 1573-80 
Baret Aly. H 206 Haruest was so plentiful, that barnes 
would not hold it. 1697 Drypen }’irg. Georg. i. 311 The 
waving Harvest bends beneath his [Boreas’] Blast. 1791 
Cowrer /lad xvi. 689 Along the furrow here, the harvest 
fell. 1890 Yeats Vat. Hist, Comm. 80 Those who sow and 
reap her hountiful harvests are often without bread. 

. The season’s yield of any natural product. 

1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts (1658) 421 This ought to be 
no marvail, that there sbould be so great a harvest and 
store of these*Mice. 1697 Drypen lrg. Georg. i. 753 
The Vine her liquid Harvest yields. 1880 C. R. Marknam 
Peruv, Bark xii. 409 The harvest of bark, in 1879 .. 
amounted to 106,000 Ibs. 1881 /7es 29 July 4/1 The 
climatic conditicns on which the grouse harvest depends. 


HARVEST. 


5. fig. The product or ‘fruit’ of any action or 
effort ; a2 supply produced or appearing, a ‘crop’. 

1576 Frenne Panocpl. Epist. 225 Vhey shal gather such 
gleaning as agree with your harvest, namely the same 
vertue wherwith you are indued, 1594 Suaxs. Kick. ///, 
v.li. 15 To reape the Haruest of perpetuall peace. 1693 
Drvoen Fuvenal (J.), Let us the harvest of our labours eat. 
1971 Funius Lett. xiv. 235, | am not now sanguine enough 
to expect a more plentifu] harvest of parliamentary virtue 
in one year than another. 1833 Lyect Alem. Geol. xix. (1874) 
336 A rich ‘ harvest’ of fossil ferns has been obtained from 
them, 

6. attrib. and Comb. 
autumn or harvest. 

1382 Wyccir Jade 12 Heruest trees with outen fruyt. 
1449 Prcock Repr. ut. xvi. 383 ‘Vhoru3 al an haruest 
cesoun. a 1529 Skettox £. Ruuityng 278 Another. .wyth 
her doth brynge Her haruest gyrdle, her weddynge rynge. 
1577 B. Goock Heresbach's Hus, 1. (1586) 24 We here doo 
call Frnuges, all sortes of harvest grayne. 1602 Carew 
Cornwall (18111 120 The ordinary covenants of most con- 
ventionary tenants are, to..do harvest journies, grind at 
the mill [etc.J. @162x J. Vicars in Sylvester's IVks. (1880 
}. 10/2 All thy full-ear’d Harvest-Swathes. 1688 K. Hoime 
Armoury 1. viii. 336 An Harvest Bottle of Leather. 1697 
Drvves Virg. Georg. 1 286 Nototling Teams from Harvest- 
labour come So late at Night. 1730-46 THomson Autumn 
1128 Vhe harvest-treasures all Now gather'd in. 1797 
Statist, Acc. Scotl. X¥X. 384 The former tenant .. kept a 
piper .. and gave him his harvest-fee. 1801 Extz. Scor 
Alonzo ¥ Cora 50’Twas ona cheerful harvest-morn. 1842-4 
H. Stevnexs Bk. of Farm (1891) HE. 88 Harvest Forks .. 
used in the loading of corn require to have long shafts. 1873 
Symonns Grk. Poets iii, gt Vhe voice of the harvest-bird 
brings ‘Vheognis sorrow. 1884 Miss Surtees //arvest flome 
16 For that harvest-day the fields are white. 

b. Of or pertaining to the harvest-home. 

1602 Carew Cornwal/ 68 (Brand) ‘he harvest dinners are 
held by every wealthy man. 1606 Chotce, Chance, etc. (1881) 
28 Another [would] swell with pride, as if she were Mistris 
of the Haruestcart. 1809 Scott Poacher 115 The harvest- 
feast grew blither when he came. 1821 Crake I idl. A/instr. 
}. 27 All the feats that crown the harvest supper night. 
1827 lloxr Pable Bk. V1. 333 Harvest-Catch in Norfolk. 
1884 Muss Surtees //arvest //ome 17 Compel them tocome 
into the Master's Harvest-home, tothe great Harvest Supper. 

c. objective, as harvest-bearing adj. d. ad- 
verbial, as Aarvest-trudging ad). 

1845 Mrs. Norton Child of /s?. (1846) 184 When harvest. 
trudging clowns went singing by. 1871 Bryant Odyss. v. 
557 Phe harvest-bearing earth. 

4. Special comb. : harvest-apple, a small apple 
ripening in August; harvest-bell, (a) a bell rung 
in harvest timc; (4) a flower, the Autumn bell, 
Gentiana Pneumonanthe; harvest-cock, a salmon 
of a certain age; harvest doll : sce quot., also cf. 
HARVEST QUEEN ; ¢ harvest ears: sce quot. ; har- 
vest festival, thanksgiving, a thanksgiving ser- 
vice for the ingathering of the harvest, at which the 
church is usually decorated with grain, fruit, ete. ; 
harvest-fever, an autumnal fever; harvest-fish, 
the butter- or dollar-fishof North America, a species 
of Stromateus; harvest-fily, a name in U.S. for 
species of Cicada, which appear during harvest 
time; harvest-folk, the people engaged in har- 
vesting; harvest - goose = harvest-home goose; 
harvest-hand, -hind, -swain, a reaper in the 
harvest-ficld; harvest-herring, -mackerel, one 
caught during harvest; harvest-hog, ‘a young 
sheep, that is smeared at the end of harvest, when 
it ceases to be a lamb’ (Jam.) ; harvest-lady and 
harvest-lord, the couple of reapers who lead the 
others in the harvest-field ; see also 3b; harvest- 
louse, -mite = H[ARVEST-BUG ; harvest-play, ‘ the 
vacation of a school during harvest’ (Jam.) ; har- 
vest-rig S¢., (a) a ridge, rig, or ‘land’ of a har- 
vest-field, between two furrows; the harvest-ficld 
so divided ; (4) the couple, man and woman, who 
reap together during the harvest, cutting a ‘rig’ 
conjointly ; harvest-saver, a machine for econo- 
mically drying hay, etc. when cut in wet weather ; 
harvest - spider, a long-legged spider, Pha/an- 
giwm, cominon in harvest-helds; harvest-tick, 
(a) = Harvest-buc ; (4) any small spider of the 
family Leptide ; harvest-trow (dia/.) = HARVEST 
MOUSE; harvest-wench, -woman, a female reaper; 
harvest-work, the work of reaping and gathering 
in the harvest (so Aarvest-worker). 

1597 Gerarve /ferba/ il. cili. § 4. 355 Calathian Violet .. 
is called .. of some *Haruestbels. 1860 .V. & Q. 2nd Ser. 
X. 356 To ring whatis called the ‘ Harvest Bell” .. to warn 
the labourers in the harvest fields when to begin and cease 
their labour. 1861 Act24 § 25 Vict. c.109 § 4 All migratory 
fish of the genus salmon, whether known by the names.. 
*barvest cock, sea trout, white trout..or by any other local 
name. 1777 Brann Pop, Antig. (1849) HI. 20 Not half a 
century ago, they used everywhere to dress up something... 
at the end of harvest which was called a *Harvest Doll. 
1608 IVrthals' Dict. 46 Thine eares be on pilgrimage .. as 
they say commonly, thou hast on thy *haruest eares. 
Vestre peregrinantur anres, 1882 J. Parker Apost. Life 
1. 43 Pentecost was a “harvest festival. 1891 C. CREIGHTON 
Epidem, Brit, 40g Autumnal or *harvest-fever, was a pesti- 
lential fever. 1885 Kincstey Stand. Nat. “Hist. YH. 191 
The species known in Massachusetts and New York as the 
butter-fish, in New Jersey as the *harvest fish. 1753 
Cuamaers Cycl. Supp., *Harvest-fly, Cicada. .the name of 
a large fly, remarkable for the noise which it makes in the 


a. Of or pertaining to the 
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summer-months, and particularly about the time of harvest. 
1870 Ritey Rep. Nox. /ns. 131 Reminding one of the mode 
of escape of our Harvest-flies (Cicadz). 1573 Vusser //usd. 
Ivii. (1878) 132 In haruest-time, *haruest folke, Seruants and 
all should make, altogether, good cheere in the hall. 1577 
Ii. Gooce sleresbach's Hush, w. (1586: 63 The mowers and 
Harvest folkes .. carrie great peeces of them to the Field 
with them. c¢1g00 Ae/. Ant. tt. 113 A yong wyf and an 
*arvyst-gos, Moche gagil with bothe. 1891 T. Harpy 
Yess. 1,178 *Harvest-hands being greatly in demand just 
then. 1547 Boorpr J/mtrod. Anowl. ix. (1870) 149 We 
haue *harvest heryng, & good hawkes. 1697 Drvpex 
Mirg. Past. u. 10 *Harvest Hinds. o’erspent with Toil and 
Heats. 1549 Compl. Scot.vi. 66 Gylmyrs and dilmondis, 
and mony *herueist hog. @1825 Forny J'oc. £. Anglia, 
*Harvest-lady, the second reaper in the row .. but does 
not seem to have been ever so regularly greeted by the title, 
except on the day ofharvest-homie. 1573 Tusser //usd. x\vi. 
(1878) 129 Grant *haruest lord more by a penie or twoo, to 
call on his fellowes the better to doo. a182§ Forsy loc. 
KE. Anglia, Harvest-lord, the principal reaper, who goes 
first, and whose motions regulate those of his followers. 
1775 Asn, “*flarvestionse, an exceeding small insect very 
troublesome in harvest time, 1874 Kitey Acf. Vox. /ns., 
‘Jiggers’ or *Harvest Mites, Leptus trritans. L. Amert- 
canus. 1877 A. Murray Econ, hutomol.117 Trombididge 
(Harvest mites). 1884 //ealth f.xhtb. Catal, 148 1 Models 
of *Harvest Savers, already adopted on twenty of the chief 
estates in the country. 1852 Woon M'aé. //7st. (1863) ELE. 677 
Sometimes the *Harvest-spider is seen scrambling over the 
grass with wonderful specd. 1883 i Curtis. farm Ins, 
200 ‘The harvest-bug .. is closely allied .. to our tick .. 
described by Dr. Geer under the name of Acarus Phalangit 
from its infesting the harvest-spider PAalanginm Ofpilio. 
1648 Herrick //esper., Hock-cart 13 TVhe “harvest swaines, 
and wenches bound For joy, to see the hock-cart crown'd 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. *Iharvest ticks, the species of the 
Genus Leptus, 1880 Jerrenies Gr. ferne F 1}. go Look- 
ing at a nest of harvest-trows, as the tiny mice are called 
that breed in the grass. 1758 Jounson /dlcr No. 71 P 14 
Ile saw some reapers and “harvest-women at dinner. 1562 
Act 5 Eliz, c. 4 § 16 Persons. accustomed to goe into other 
Shires for “Harvest worck. 

Harvest ha:avest, 7. [f. prec. sb.] 

l. ¢rans. To reap and gather 1n_ the corn, or, by 
extension, other ripe crop. 

©1400 MAuNDvEV. (1839) xxx. joo Men hervesten the Corn 
twyes a jeer, 1719 {sce Harvestinc 742. sb.) 1776-90 
Pennant Zour Scott. (¥.), | have scen a stock of reeds har. 
vested and stacked, worth two or three hundred pounds. 
1858 Gcesny Gard, LEvery-day Bk. 222/1 Vhe general cro 
{of onions) must be pulled, if not already harvested. Mot. 
The tenants had to harvest the lord's grain for htm. 

b. ¢uér. ‘Yo gather in the com-crop. 

1891 Daily News 28 Apr. 2/5 YVexas and Southern Kansas 
can harvest in June and July. 

2. transf. To gather and lay up in store; to 
‘reap ', to husband. 

1888 Pa// Mall G. 26 Jan. 10 ‘1 He. .has watched Chicago's 
growth for fifty years, and harvested a fortune of abont 
£40,000 froin that citys prosperity. 1889 M. E. Carter 
Urs. Severn WT. ut. aii, 258 The whole of her moncy was 
spent. ‘hat was soon, for she did not try to harvest it. 

Ilence Harvested ///. a. 

1632 Suerwoon, Haruested, mestivé. 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(1768) 1. 8 Artificial shelter, and harvested provision. 1887 
Ruskin Prrterifa V. xi. 404 The pendant gold of the 
harvested maize. 

Harvest-bug. <A minute mite or acarid 
troublesome during harvest ; also called harvester, 
harvest-louse, -mite, -lick \sce Harvest sd. 7). 
That common in England is a larval form of 
Tetranychus (Lepius) autumnalis; those in the 
U.S. are specics of 7etranychus and Trombidium., 

1768-74 Tucker L¢. Nat. (1852) 1. 371 The flea and the 
gnat regale on his blood; the harvest-bug burrows in his 
flesh. 1771 G. Wuite Selborme xxxiv. 89 This animal (which 
we call an harvest-bug) is very minute .. of a bright scarlet 
colour. 1861 Hueme tr. Moguin. Tandon u. v1. vi. 305 The 
wound of the Harvest bug occasions an acute burning and 
insupportable itching. 

Harvester  ha‘ivest91). 

1. A reaper. 

1589 Perce Felogue Gratulatorie Wks. (Rtldg.) 562/2, 
1595 — Old Wives 7. ibid. 452/1 Soft, who have we bere? 
our amorous harvesters [Qe. haruest starres]. 1621 QUARLES 
Div. Poems, Esther (1638) 91 The Harvester with bubling 
brow Reaping the interest of his painefull plough. 1809 
Pinkney 7'rav. France 243 The French ladies. .are fond of 
habiting themselves as harvesters. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Harvesters’ disease, Duclaux’s term for adisorder to which 
persons working out of doors in the hot summer of 1859 
were subject. : 

2. Applied to various insects: a. = harvesting 
ant, b. ‘ Aharvest-man, daddy-long-legs’ (Funk). 
e. A harvest-bug. 

1882 Romaxes Ayim. Intell. 97 The following points of 
interest in the habits of the European harvesters [ants]. 

3. A reaping machine ; es. one which also binds 
up the sheaves. Also, a machine for gathering in 
any particular crop, as a cane harvester. Har- 
vester cutter, one of the section knives of a 
harvester. 

1875 Ksicut Dict. Alech., Harvester-cutter grinder, a 
machine adapted to the grinding of the section knives of 
harvesters, which are riveted tothe knife-bar. 1882 Advance 
(Chicago) 17 Aug. 524 With the extensive Harvester Works 
and other manufactories building. 1884 Pad/ Afad/G.5 Dec. 
2/2 Tbe price of sheaf-binding barvesters. 1893 77d. KR. 
Agric. Soc. Dec. 702 Trials of Self-binding Harvesters. 

Harvest-field. A field in which the corn is 
being reaped or gathered in; a corn-field in harvest. 
| Also trazsf. and fg. 


{f. Harvest z.] 
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1730-46 Tuomson Autumn 236 Thus to pick The very 
refuse of those harvest-fields. 1850 Scoresay H'haleman's 
Advent. vi. (1859) 79 The great harvest-field of American 
whalers. 1855 TENNvson Srook 227 My brother James isin 
the harvest-held. 1870 Bryant /diad 1. 1. 41 Like the 
harvest-field, when west winds stoop suddenly from above. 

Harvest home, harvest-home. 

1. The fact, occasion, or tine of bringing home 
the last of the harvest; the close of the harvesting. 

1596 Suaks. 1 //en. /V, 1. iii. 35 His Chin new reapt. 
Shew‘d like a stubble Land at Haruest-home. 1693 DrvpEN 
Persius Ww. 64 At harvest-home, and on the shearing-day. 
1757 R. Bentrey tr. Alentener’s Frav. Hug. 7y (rand) We 
happened to meet some country people celebrating their 
Hlarvest Home; their last load of corn they crown with 
flowers. @1826 L. Hust Months in Hone's kvery-day Kk, 
}. 1059 Harvest-home ts still the greatest rural holiday in 
P.ngland. 1844:61 H. Acrorp //ym, Come, ye thankful 
people, come, Raise the song of Harvest- Home. 

Jig, 1598 Suaks. Merry TW. It. ii. 287, 1 will vse her as 
the key of the Cuckoldly-rogues Coffer, and ther’s my har. 
nest-home. 1606 Sy» G. Goosecappe v.i.in Bullen O. /’2. 
1H]. 85, I} have cride haruest home of thus much judgment 
In my greene sowing time, 1818 Sunccey Lines Luganean 
Hills 230 Sheaves of whom are ripe to come Yodestruction’s 
harvest home. 

b. A shout or song of rejoicing on that occasion, 

1648 Herrick s/esper., [lock-cart 6 Crown'd with the 
cares of corne, now come, And, to the pipe, sing harvest 
home. 1691 Dayvpen A. Arthur. i, Come, my boys, come ; 
And merrily roar our harvest home. 1814 Scort Ld. of 
‘sles 1. Introd., The last blithe shout hath died upon our 
ear, And harvest-home hath hush'd the clanging wain. 

2. The festival or merry-making to celebrate the 
successful homing of the com, called in Scotland 
‘the kirn’. | Now rarely held.) 

1573 [see 3]. 1648 Herrick //esper., Country Life, Thy 
wakes hy sheering-feast, which never faile; Thy harvest- 
home; thy wassaile bowle. 1798 Broomi ety Farmer's Boy, 
Swmmer 290 The long-accustomed feast of Harvest-home. 
1864 Chambers’ Bhiof Days VW. 376/2 In England, the festival 
of ingathering passes generally under the endeared nanie of 
harvest-home. 1891 Daily Mews 21 Sept. 3/2, | havenowhere 
found any survival of the oer eehinied ‘harvest hone’. 
‘No; it is quite gone, The Union killed that.’ 

3. Comb., as harvest-home call, song; harvest- 
home goose, onc killed and eaten at the harvest- 
home feast; also called harvest-goose. 

1573 Vusser Ausb. xc. (1878) 181 For all this good feast- 
ing, yet urt thou not loose, ‘Till ploughman thou giuest his 
harvest home goose. 1843 43 Mrand’s Pop. Antiq. (1844) 
Hl. 19 The Suffolk peasantry use..the following Harvest- 
home song: Here's a health to the barley-mow ! /éid. 29 
This ‘ Harvest-home’ Call is the one generally made use 
of in the county of Devon. 

Harvesting (haivestin), v/. sb. [f. Warvest 
v. + -InG1.] ‘The rcaping and housing of grain, 
cte.; also transf., the gathering up of resources. 

1719 Dr For Crusoe 1, vill, The end of all my: harvesting. 
1841-4 Emerson “ss., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 95 In the 
harvesting of fruits in the cellar. 1860 Mottey Netherd. 
(1268) I. xiv. 78 In more remote regions. .the thrifty soldier 
thought that there might be . good harvesting for his sword. 

b. attrib. . 

1875 Ksicut Dict, Mech. Harvesting-machine, 1881 
Fimes 18 May 11/4 Employment on English harvesting 
work. 1892 /did, 20 Jan, 10/5 The Hon. Walter Abbott 
Wood, the inventor, and founder of the inanufactory, of the 
harvesting machines. .died..on the rsth inst..,aged 76. 

Harvesting, ///.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 
That reaps or yathers in and stores up grain, etc. 
Harvesting ant, a kind of ant which gathers and 
stores up the seeds of grasses; harvesting mouse = 
ITARVEST MOUSE. 

1873 Moccripce Ants & Spiders 1. 52 These harvesting 
ants will be found all round the shores of the Mediterranean. 
1882 Romanes Anim. Intell. 102 The harvesting or agricul- 
tural ants of Texas. /did. 365 Ofthe harvesting mouse Gil- 
bert White says :—One of their nests I procured this autumn. 

Harvestless, a. [-LES8.] Devoid of harvests 
or crops; sterile, unproductive. 

1868 Menken /nfelicia 81 Break up the barvestless ridges 
where we starved. 1875 TENNyson Q. Mary v. i, Harvest- 
less autumn, horrible agues, plague. 

Ha‘rvestman. 

1. A labourer in the harvest-field; a reaper; es/. 
one who lcaves home to obtain harvest work. 

1552 Hutoet, Haruest man, messor. 1611 Biste /sa. 
xvil. § And it shall bee as when the haruest-man gathereth 
the corne. 1774 Jounson Diary 4 Sept. in Boswell, } saw 
the harvest-men very decently dressed. 1894 Pimres 14 Aug. 
15/1 Lt can hardly be said that the weather of last week was 
on the side of the harvestman. 

2. A name given to certain insects which abound 
in the fields in harvest-time; esf. a long-legged 
spider of the family Phalongide. 

1830 J thering’s Brit. Plants 1}. 85 note, Among the 
almost infinite variety of insects which haunt Grasses .. is 
the Grylluszividissimus..in Devonshire called the Harvest- 
man from the season of its appearance. 1847 CARPENTER 
Zool. § 765 The Phalangidz, or Harvest-men, have two 
thread-like palpi, terminated by a small hook. 1872 Ritey t 
Rep. Nox. Ins. 17 These animalsare popularly called ‘Grand- 
Daddy-Long-Legs’ in this country, but are also known as 
‘ Harvest men’ and ‘ Grandfather-Gray-Beards '. : 

Harvest month. The month during which 
the harvest is gathered in; originally (like Ger. 
herbstmonat, \vel. haustmanudr) a name of Sep- 
tember; but in Robert of Gloucester of August. 

c 1000 ZELERIc Gram. ix. (Z.) 43 September, hzrfestmonod. 
1297 R. Grove. (1724) 6: Pe nexte monep afturward, pat 
heruest monep ys, He let clepe aftur hym August y wy's. 


HARVEST MOON. 


1826 in Houne's Every-day Bk. (1827) Il. 1155 Had my | 


journey taken place during the present harvest month, 

Harvest moon. The moon which is full 
within a fortnight of the autumnal equinox (22 or 23 
Sept.), and which rises for several nights nearly at 
the same hour, at points successively further north 
on the eastern horizon. 

1706 Watts Hore Lyr., Vict. Poles over Osman 5 Wks. 
1813 IX. 275/1 Seventy harvest-moons Fill’d his wide 
gran’ries with autumnal joy. 1747 Fercuson in PAié. 
Trans. XLV. 538 All the Phenomena of the Harvest-Moon 
become very plain by this additional Part. 1803 LeyDEN 
Scenes Infancy 1. 267 The waning harvest-moon shone cold 
and bright. 1832 Lytton Eugene A.1. xii, The broad har- 
vest-moon was in the heavens, and filled the air as with a 
softer and holier day. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. iv. § 30. 

Harvest mouse. Q ‘ o 
mouse (A/us messorius, or Aficromys minutus), 
which builds its nest in the stalks of growing 
grain; it is the smallest of British quadrupeds, 
being just over 2 inches in length. 

181z Pennant's Zool. 1. 149 heading, Harvest Mouse. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 505/1 ‘Che Harvest Mouse. White, 
of Selborne, who suggests the name of J/us minimus, 
appears to be the first who drew the attention of naturalists 
to this the smallest of British quadrupeds. 1849 Sk. Nat. 
Hist., Mammalia \V.67 The harvest mouse is insectivorous 
as well as granivorous. ; 

Harvest queen. A name given a. to Ceres, 
the goddess of agriculture and crops; b. to a young 
woman chosen from the reapers (or an image or 
doll dressed up, cf. harvest-doll), to whom was 
given a post of honour at the harvest-home. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal, Aug. 36 Well mought it beseme 
any haruest Queene. 1597-8 Br. Hatt Saé. v. ii, He stole 
the daughter of the Harvest-Queen. 1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 
842 Adam .. had wove Of choicest Flours a Garland to 
adorne Her Treses, and her rural labours crown, As Reapers 
oft are wont thir Harvest Queen. 1778 Hutcuinson View 
Northumbld, 11. Anc. Customs 17 In some places I have 
seen an image apparelled in great finery, crowned with 
flowers.. This they call the Harvest Queen, and represents 
the Roman Ceres. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1161. 

ce. =harvest-lady, sce Harvest 7. local. 

a18z5 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia sv. Harvest Lady, The 
Dictt. call this personage the Harvest-Queen; Dr. D. E. 
Claik says that, on inquiry in Cambridgeshire, he under- 
stood that to be the denomination. He would not have 
received such information in Norfolk. 1847-78 Hactiwee 
s.v. Harvest-lady, The second reaper is also called the har- 
vest-queen, 

Harvestry. The act or work of harvesting ; 
also, that which is harvested (Ogilvie, Supf/., 
citing Swinburne). 


Harvest-tide. =ncxt. 

¢1z00 OrmiN 11234 O sumerr, and onn herrfesstid, O 
winnterr, and o lenntenn. a1300 Cursor M. 4060 He-self 
was on pe feld biside To geder corn in herueistide. 1513 
Douctas Eneis vi. v. 31 As in the first frost eftir hervist 
tyde. 1874 Green Short /ist. v. § 5. 250 In the long 
interval between harvest-tide and harvest-tide, work and 
food were alike scarce in the medixval homestead. 

Harvest time. ‘he time of harvest; the 
season of autumn (oés.). 

1362 Lanct. ?. 2. A. vu. 107 He schulde ben huyred 
per-aftur whon haruest tyme come. 1470-85 Matory 
arthur xx. xi. 815 It befel vpon a daye in heruest tyme. 
1611 Bisre 2 Sam. xxiii. 13 [They] came to Dauid in the 
haruest time. 1842 Tennyson Dora 53 At last a fever 
seized On William, and in harvest time he died. 7 

b. fig. The time for reaping reward or gathcring 
in results. 

1782 Map. D'Arsiay Let. to Crisp Aug., This is the har- 
vest time of you. life. 1876 Bancrorr //ist. U.S. II. xiv. 
214 But Gage..whiled away his harvest-time of honor, 

Harvey (havi), sb. [Reputed to be named 
after Gabriel Harvey, d. 1630.] A kind of cook- 
ing- and cider-applc ; different varieties are named 

golden [arvey, Siberian Larvey, etc. 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot.in R. Hogg Fruit Man. (1875) 
67 Harvey apple, a faire, greate, goodly apple ; and very 
well relished. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piecc\.v.262 Your Apples 
must be Pippins, Pearmains, or Harveys,  /6id. 11. iii. 352 
Harvey Apple, Aromatick Pippin. 1834 Penny Cycé. II. 
189/2 ‘The best varieties [for cider] are. . the Siberian Harvey 
-.and above all, the golden Harvey, or brandy apple. 

Harvey, v. [After the surname of the in- 
ventor.] a. To harden (steel) by a process in- 
vented by H. A. Harvey of New Jerscy, (patented 
in England 1888, No. 401); = Ilarveyize. b. 
To fit or supply (a ship) with armour-plates so 
treated. Hence Ha‘rveyed ffi. a. 

1894 Daily News 21 June 2/6 The Harveyed Steel Plate 
has now been adopted. 1894 7imes 12 July 8/4 The 
“Harveyed’ plates in the tests did not show any marked 
superiority over the St. Chamond plate. 1894 Wes/m. Gaz. 
18 Oct. 6/1 The royalties on plates ordered to be ‘ Harveyed’, 
though not yet completed. 1896 Daily News 21 Aug. 5/8 
The vessel..is Harveyed to the water line. 

Also Ha rveyize v., -ized p//. a. 

1891 Pall Mall G, 2 Nov. 6/3 The trial of two nickel 
steel plates Harveyised. =o fbid, 2 Nov. 6/3 A patent 
known as high-carbon nickel Harveyized armour for the 
protection of men-of-war. 1894 Zimes 6 June 7/4 ‘ Har. 
veyized ° steel plates will stop the heaviest cannon shot. 

Harwe, ME. form of Harrow sé. and v. 

Hary, -er, obs. forms of Harry, Harrier, 

Harytage, obs. form of HERITAGE. 

Has, 3rd sing. pres, Ind. of Have v. 


A very small species of — 
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Has, obs. var. of As, Ass; ME. f. Hoarse a. 

@1300 Cursor M. 1073 A dedhas. ¢137§ Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Nycholas 301 Has he bad, sa haf pai done. 14.. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wilcker 700,33 Hic onager, a wyld has. 

Hasagai, var. of Hassacal, AssaGal. 

Hasar, rare obs. f. HawsrEr. 


+ Hasard, -art, a. (sb.) Sc. Obs. [app. a 
deriv. of OE. hasu, haswe, or ON. Apss, accus. 
hpsvan (:—hasu-) ‘grey, ash-coloured’, See -arb.] 

A. adj. Grey-haired, hoary. B. sd. A grey- 
haired man. 

1513 Douctas Zneis 1v. Prol. 164 Thowald hasart lychour, 
fy for schame. /6é¢. v1. v. 17 This ald hasard careis our 
fludis hoit Spretis and figuris in his irn hewit boit. /é¢c. 
vu. viii. 100 Ouersett with hasart hayr and fayut dotage. 

Hasard, obs. form of Hazarp. 


Has-been he ‘z,bin), sd. (@.) [perf. tense of 
Br v.] One that Aas deen but is no longer: a per- 
son or thing whose career or efficiency belongs to 
the past, or whose best days are over. 

1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall (1833) 34 Being now but um- 
while, and as an hes-beene. 1786 Burns /nventory 8 My 
han’ afore’s a gude auld has-been. 1827 Hone Every-day 
Bk. 11. 820 John Jones may be described as ‘ one of the Aus 
beens.’ . : 

b. attrib, or adj. 

1819 /fermit in London 11,133 A has-been battered beau. 

Hase, obs. form of As adv, 

1420 Anturs of Arth. xix, Pride with his purtenans, hase 
prophetes haue told. 

Hase, obs. form of Hoarse, Haze. 

Hasel, -ell, obs. forms of HAZEL. 

Hasert, obs. form of Hazarp. 


Hash hef),v. Also 7 hache. 
f. hache hatchet: see 1Lachxz.] 

1. ¢rans. To cut (meat) into small pieces for 
cooking ; to make into a hash. 

1657 R. Licon Saréadoes (1673) 34, I gave them some 
tastes of ny Cookery, in hashing, and fricasing this flesh. 
1725 Brantry Fam. Dict. s.v. A/ushroom, You must hash 
a Piece of Veal or Fowl. 1727 W. Matner Vug. Man's 
Comp, 28 Hash, to mince Meat. 1853 Sover Pantroph. 
136 Meat hashed small and well peppered. 

2. fig. Also hash up. 

1742 Pore Dune. iv. 231 Be sure I give them Fragments, 
not a Meal; What Gellius or Stoba:us hash’d before, Or 
chew’d by blind old Scholiasts o’er and o'er. 1794 MatHias 
Purs, Lit. (1798) 385 His own stale scraps.. Hash’d up and 
season’d with an old man’s spleen. 1880 Academy 25 Sept. 
219 Pleased at seeing his waifs and strays of thought thus 
hashed up. 

3. To cut up, to slash or hack about; to mangle. 
Also fig. Now Se. and dal. Also zur. 

1663 Butter //ud. 1. ili. 838 He. .rain'd a storm Of blows 
so terrible and thick, As if he meant to hash her quick. 
1727 WALKER Peden's Life in Biogr. Scot. 489 (Jam.) They 
are hagging and hashing them down, and their blood is 
running down like water, 1829 Scott ¥rn/. 10 Feb., Hashed 
and smashed as my time is, who can make anything of it? 
1893 STEVENSON Ca/riona 165 A hand in hagging and hash- 
ing at Christ’s Kirk. 

Tence Hashed heft) p//.a., Hashing vd/. sé. ; 
also Ha‘sher, one who hashes or makes a hash. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xix. 66 A great Skillet 
full of Rice with hached Lard. 17.. Battle Sheriff Muir 
1715 in Child Badlads (1864) VII. 159 There was such hash- 
ing, and broad swords a-clashing. 1768-74 Tucker L¢. Va‘. 
(1852) II. 648 The cuttings, the roastings, and hashings they 
undergo. @1845 Hoop Céués iii, ‘The Cook’s a hasher— 
nothing more. 1865 TRrottore Belton Est. xxv. 298 The 
breast of a hashed fowl. 

{f. Hasu w., 


Hash (he), sd. Also 7 hache. 
taking the place of the earlicr haché, hachee, hachey, 
Hacny, and Hacuis, from French.] 

1. Something cut up into small pieces; sfec. a 
dish consisting of meat which has been previously 
cooked, cut small, and warmed up with gravy and 
sauce or other flavouring. 

1662-3 Pepys Diary 13 Jan., | had..at first course, a hash 
of rabbits, a lamb. 1678 R. L'Estrance Seneca’s Mor. 
(1702) 510 They are only Hache, made up of the Fragments 
that reinain'd. 1709 Aooison /atler No. 148 Pg, I..passed 
my Eye over several Hashes, which I do not know the 
Names of. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery v. 47 Lay.. thin 
sippets round the dish, and pour in your hash. 1863 Exiza 
Acton Mad. Cookery 205 If the meat in a hash or mince be 
allowed to boil, it will imniediately become hard. 

2. transf. and fig. Old matter ‘served up’ or pre- 
sented in a fresh form; now often coloured by or 
associated with 3. 

1672-3 Marvett Xeh. Transp. 11. 368 To serve up to the 
Reader continually the cold Hashes of plain repetition. 
1789 Go.psm, Pol. Learn. x, Old pieces are revived .. the 
public are again obliged to ruminate over those hashes of 
absurdity. 1860 Darwin in Life & Lett, (1887) I]. 319 Chiefly 
a well-done hash of my own words. . 

3. A mixture of mangled and incongruous frag- 
ments; a medley; a spoiled mixture; a mess, 
jumble. Often in phr. fo make a hash of, to mangle 
and spoil in attempting to deal with. 

1735 Pore Donne Sat. iv. 52 The Hash of tongues A 
Pedant makes. 1747 H. Wacrote Lett. H. Mann 23 Feh. 
(1833) Il. 274 (Farmer) About as like it, as my Lady Pom- 
fret’s hash of plural persons and singular verbs or infinitive 
moods was to Italian. 1833 J. H. Newman Le/?, (1891) I. 
459 Froude writes up to ine we have made a hash of it. 
1847 Lv. HoucuTon in 12/e (1891) I. ix. 402 Lord Grey has 
made s.mewhat of a hash of New Zealand and its constitu- 


[a. F. hache-r, 


HASKARD. 


| tion. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 11. App. 595 They there. 


fore make a strange hash of the story. 

b. Phr. Zo seétle (a person’s) hash: to reduce 
to order; to silence, subdue; to make an end of,” 
‘do for’. slang or collog. 

@182z5 Souvg in Brockett s.v., Tbe hash of the Yankees 
he'll settle. 1849 E. E. Napier Excurs, S. Africa M1. 389 
My finger was in an instant on the trigger, and another 
second would have settled his hash. 1864 Browninc Vouth 
4 Art xiv, You've to settle yet Gibson’s hash. 

4. A term of obloquy, applied to a person who 
‘makes a hash’ of his words, ete. Sc. 

1655 in Brockett 4. C. Gloss. (1846) I. 211 [In 1655, Henry 
Hedley was fined 3s. 4d. for calling William Johnson, one 
of the stewards of the Company of Bricklayers and Plas- 
terers] ‘a slavering hash’. 1722-30 Ramsay Fables i, Twa 
Books, 1 canna thole the clash, Of this impertinent auld 
hash. 1785 Burns £f. Lafraik xii, A set o’ dull, conceited 
hasbes. 1816 Scotr Old Mort, xxviii, ‘What was I wanting 
to say .. to his honour himsell .. ye muckle hash?’ 

5. A trade name for waste paper of the lowest 
quality. 

1893 Hest. Gaz. 4 July 5’3 ‘Hash’, the paper of lowest 
marketable value, can be collected and sorted witbout loss. 

6. atirib., as hash-dish, -meat. 

1706 Mrs. Centiivre Love at a Venture v. Wks. (1723) 
312 Your Father. .swears. -he’ll slice me into Hash-meat. 


|| Hashish, hasheesh (he‘fif, haf). Also 
(6 assis), 9 haschisch, -ish, hachisch, -ish, 
hachshish. [Arab. Urst hashish dry herb, hay, 


the dry leaves of hemp powdered, the intoxicant 
thence prepared. ] 

The top leaves and tender parts of the Indian 
hemp (which in warm countries develop intoxi- 
cating properties) dried for smoking or chewing, 
in Arabia, Egypt, Turkey, etc. Cf. BHane, an 
Indian preparation of the same plant. 

1598 W. Puittirs Linschoten 1. (1885) 11. 116 Bangue .. is 
made in three sorts..‘Vhe first by the Acgyptiaus is called 
Assis, which is the poulder of Hemp, or of Hemp leaves. 
1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vi. viii. 502 A compound called 
Lhasis, one ounce whereof being eaten, causeth laughing, 
dalliance, and makes one as it were drunken. 1811 tr. 
Niebuhr's Trav. Arab, cxx. in Pinkerton Voy. X. 153 
(Stanf.) As they have no strong drink, they, for this pur- 
pose, smoke Haschisch, which is the dried leaves of a sort of 
hemp. 1855 H. Srencer Princ. Psychol, (1872) I. 1. vi. 103 
It is a well known result of hashish to give an excessive 
vividness to the sensations. 1856 Emerson Ang, Traits, 
Character Wks. (Bohn) II. 59 ‘hey chew hasheesh; cut 
themselves with poisoned creases. 1892 Pall Mall G. 29 
Feb. 3/3 Victims to the excessive use of hasheesh. 

Jig. 1859 SALA Tw. round Clock (1861) 113 If you put a 
single grain of philosophic hachisch into that pacific calumet 
of his, 1884 H. D. Traut in Contemp. Kev. Apr. 575 
Entranced by the baschish of Mr. Frederic Harrison's 
eloquence. 

b. altrtb., as hashish-house, -insanily, -smoker. 

1883 H. H. Kane in Harfer’s Mag. Nov. 944/1 (title) 
A hashish-house in New York. /éid., A large community 
of hashish smokers. 1884 St. Famcs’ Gaz. 22 Mar. 5/1 
Intoxicating effects which recommend the drug to hashish- 
eaters in India. 1897 AtLButTr Syst, A/ed. II. 901, I doubt 
very much if hasheesh insanity can be at present diagnosed 
by its clinical character alone. 

Hashy (he'fi), @. [f. Hash sé.] Of the nature 
of a ‘hash’, or mixture of mangled fragments. 

1891 Atheneum 3 Oct. 452/1 A tale .. duplicated in that 
famous collection, showing the hashy manner in which it 
was put together. 

+ Hask, haske, sé. Oés. 
(See quot. 1579.) 

1579 SPENSER She fh. Cal. Nov. 16 Phoebus..hath..taken 
vp his ynne in Fishes haske [ géoss., a haske is a wicker 
pad, wherein they vse to cary fish]. 1598 Florio, Cauagua, 
.. a fishers basket, or haske. 1611 Davison Poems 38 (N.) 
The joyfull sunne, whom cloudy winter's spigbt Had shut 
from us in watry fishes haske. 

Hask (hask), za. Now dzal. [app. a by-form 
of Aarsk, northern form of Harsu.] Rough and 
hard to the touch or taste, esp. from the absence 
of moisture ; coarse and dry. 

c1440 Promp, Parv, 228/2 Harske or haske, as sundry 
frutys, stipticus, poriticus. 1747 Hooson Aliner’s Dict. 
M ij b, Curled and adorned after the same munner by Spar, 
but hask and dry, and of no pleasant Colour at all. 1825 
Brockett V. C. Gloss., Hask, coarse, harsh, rough, parched 
.. A hask wind is keen and parching .. Coarse worsted is 
hask to the feeling. 1828 Craven Dial, s.v., ‘Hask grass’, 
rough, Coarse grass. 1855 Rospinson IVArtby Gloss., Hask, 
deficient in moisture. ‘Hask bread’, oft said to be as ‘hask 
as chopped hay’. 1885 F. H. Bowman Struct. Wool Gloss. 
354 Hask, dry and hard or unpliable. 

b. fg. Harsh in sound, tone, or manner. Sv. 

1s94 A. Hume “Hymns, etc. Ep. to Rdr., Rude Scottish 
and hask verses. 1643 RK. Bau.vie Lett. § Pruds. (1841) Il. 
63 The petition of the Londoners got so hask and insnareing 
an answer. 

e. Dry, husky; as a cough. 

a1722 Liste //usb. 343 They have in Wilts a disease on 
their cows, which they call a hask or husky cough. 

Hask, obs. form of Ask. 

@ 1300 Cursor AI. 26465, I hask be pen ifit be nede. 

+ Ha'skard. Ots. Also -erd. [Of uncertain 
derivation; the suffix as in sast-ard, etc.: its 
locality is opposed to its being a derivative of the 
northern Hask a.] A man of low degree, a base 
or vulgar fellow. Also a¢trzb. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. cxl. 152 b/t 
As.. he came out of the hous of a comyn woman He mette 


[cf. Ilassock 3.] 


HASKARDLY. 


wyth a lewde haskarde, whyche for to doo the sayd synne of 
lechery wenl tothe hous. rg1g Horman uly. 31 Declaryng 
a very folysshe and an haskard felowe vnder the person of 
Thersyte. 1523 Sketton Garl. Laurel 606 They be has- 
kardis & rebawdis. 1569 Newton Cicero's Olde Age 14 
Priuate persons and haskerds of low degree. 1574 WiTtALs 
Dict. 60 2 A haskarde, or of lowe degree, proletarius. 

.Hence + Ha‘skardly a., vulgar, low, base. + Ha's- 
kardy, baseness; haskards collectively. 

1576 Newton Lemante’s Complex, (1633) 208 Some has- 
kerdly peizaunts, and rascall persons. 1575 Lanenam Je. 
(1871) 4 Ouerthroun at last by Berthreds Hascardy. 1577-87 
HottnsHeb Chrow. (1807-8) 111. 81 Treason and haskardie 
in thus leaving their camp at the very point of fight. 

+ Haskwort. 0s. [Badly formed in imita- 
tion of Ger. Aalskraut, f. ha/s neck + kraul plant 

perh. with some suggestion of ElasK a.): cf. 
Hauswort.] Name given by Lyte to two species 
of Bell-flower, Campanula Trachelium and C. 


glomerala. 

1578 Lyte Dodoeus tt. xx. 170 This Vhrotewurte or 
Haskewurte .. is .. of three sortes, that is to say, the great 
and the small, and the creeping kinde. /ééd, 172 The Plante 
may be very wel called Haskewurte, or Vhrotewurte. in 
high Douch Halszkraut: in base Almaigne Halscruyt. 1863 
in Prior Plaut-n. (1879) 105. 

+ Ha‘sky, 2. Obs. or dial. [f. Mask a. + -y.] 
Dry and stony, as soil; gravelly. 

1649 Burue Lug. /antprov. Inwpr. (1652) 157 Dry, haskey, 
sandy, hungry Land. /éfd. 187 St. Foyn is a French Grass 
much sowed Nee; upon their barren, dry, hasky Lands. 1840 
Gruul. R. Agric. Soc. 1.1v. 403 Clover seldom succeeds on 
sandy loam, or thin hasky land. 

Hasle, obs. form of Hazen. 

Haslet béskt),harslet hauslét). lorms: 
a, 4-5 hastelet, 4-7 hastlet, 5 hasselet, 6 hase- 
let, 6-7 haslett,-e, 7- haslet. 8. 6- harslet, (7 
harselet, “harsnet), 8 harcelet). [a. OF. Aas/e- 
let (mod.F. Adlelelles, roasted meat, dim. of haste 
a spit, a piece of roasted meat (cf, obs. F. Aas- 
“illes ‘th’ inwards of a beast’, Cotgr.):—L. hasta 
spear. The spelling Aars/et appears to arise from 
the long @.] A piece of meat to be roasted, esp. 
part of the entrails of a hog; pig’s fry; also, the 
‘pluck’ or ‘gather’ (heart, liver, etc.) of other 
animals, as the sheep, calf, ctc. 

13. Gaw. & Gr. Ant, 1612 He britnez out be brawen in 
bry3t brode scheldez & halz out pe hastlettez. 2c 1390 
lorut of Cury (1780) 83 Hastlets of Fruyt. Take Fygs 
iquarterid, Raysons hool, [etc.]. @1440 Sir Degrev. 1399 
Hasteletius in galantyne. ¢14§0 /wwo Cvokery-bks. 106 
Take a furbut, and kul of fe vynnes in maner of a haste- 
lette, and broche him on a rounde broche, and roste him. 
1530 PatsGr. 229/2 Haselet of a hogge, Aaste menve. 1653 
H1. Cocan ur. Pinto's Trav. xxx. 121 Concerning hogs .. 
some .. sell nothing but the chitterlings, the sweet-breads, 
the blood, and the haslets, 1796 Mrs. Guasse Covkery il. 7 
Ina hog ..the haslet whicb 1s the liver and crow, kidney 
and skirts. 1812 Compe Picturesque xxvi. 106 A rich 
Haslet at the fire, Will give you all you can desire. 1872 
Frere dristoph., Frogs II, 242 Keep quiet—and watch for 
a chance of a piece of the haslets. 

B. 1585 Hicins tr. Funtus’ Nomenclator 87 A haggise: 
some call it a chien ne some a hogs harslet. 1664 Prpys 
Diary 10 Mar., A good hog's harslet, a piece of meat I love. 
1739 ‘R. Bute’ tr. Dedehkindus’ Grobianus 235 A roasted 
Harslet on the Vable stood. 1866 Fetton dace. & JZod. 
Gr. I. v. 365 Poultry and meat ..calf’s pluck, pig’s harslet 
and chine. . finished the course. 

attrib, 1677 Cuarceton Lxercit. de diff. et nomin, 
Anint ed. 2) 13 Apexabones, Harslet-Puddings. 

Hasp ‘hasp\, sé. Forms: a. 1 heepse, 3-7 
haspe, 6happys, hosp , 4-hasp .7-d/a/.hapse). 
B. north. 2-7 hespe, 3- hesp. [OE. Awpse 
us*Awspe) wk. fem. ‘fastening, clasp, hasp’; cf. 
OHG. “aspa fem., a reelful of yarn, MHG. Aaspe, 
hespe reel, hinge, hinge-hook, Ger. Aaspe hasp, 
clamp, hinge, hook, d7a/. reel, Aaspe ham of the 
leg; MLG. espe, haste hinge, MDu. Aaspe hasp 
or fastening of a door, reel, skein of yatn, hespe 
hinge, joint, ham, ON. /esfa wk. fem. ‘wisp or 
skein of wool, hasp, fastening’. The sense-history 
of the group is obscure, and it may be doubted 
whether the ‘hasp’ of a door, and a ‘hasp’ of 
yarn, though in form identified in all the langs., 
were originally the same word. But cf. Hayk.)] 

I. 1. A contrivance for fastening a door or lid: 
now chieflyapplied to a hinged clasp of metal which 
passes over a staple and is secured by a pin or 
padlock ; also (in a trunk or box), a hinged plate 
of metal with a projecting piece of the nature of a 
staple which fits into a hole and is secured by the 
lock. 

cto0o Ecrric Saints’ Lives 11. 328 Sum slob mid slecge 
swide ba hzpsan. ¢ 11§0 Voc. in Wr.-Wiillcker 546/42 Sera, 
hespe. 13.. Coer de L. 4083 Undernethe is an hasp, Scbet 
with a stapyl anda clasp. ¢ 1386 CHaucer .Willer's T. 284 
To the chambre dore he gan bym dresse..And by the haspe 
{Lausdowue hespe] he haaf it of atones. a 1420 Hoccteve 
De Reg. Princ. 1104 Up is broke Iok, haspe, barre, and 
pynne. c1470 Hewxry IWallace vu. 416 Stapill and hesp. 
1515 Piltou Churchw, Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 70 For mend- 
yng off ahappys..ij4. 1560 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Cam- 
den) 96 A stapulle and a haspe for the .. chest. 1572 
Nottingham Rec. 1V. 145 Stapyles, bespes, and brages. 
1631 1/5. dice. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., For cbarnells and 
bapses for the two chests in our hall. 1674 Ray S. § £.C. 
Words 80 In Sussex for hasp, clasp, wasp, they pronounce 
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hapse, clapse, wapse. 1680 Loud. Gaz. No. 1537/4 One 
Sugar-Box .. with a Hasp to fasten it on one side, 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Your's C. xv, ‘This trunk has got to be 
shut and locked*., The hasp snapped sharply in ils hole. 
1886 Hawi. Caine Sou of Hagar u.i, The pony was lied to 
the basp of the gate. 

b. Applied to other simple contrivances for 
fastening a door, casement window, ctc.; also, 
a latch for a sash window. 

1772 Phil. Trans. LX11. Die I fastened the other end 
with a small hasp to one of the jambs. 1855 Tinsyson 
Maud 1, xiv. ii, If a hand. were !aid On the hasp of the 
window. 1855 Rosinson SH Arthy Gloss., Hesp, the door- 
fastener or button which turns on a pivol in the centre. 
1876 Gwitt drchit. Gloss, //asp, the fastening to a com- 
mon caseinent. 1885 Law /¢sues 315/2 He must not break 
a pane to undo the haspof the window, 1886 Fenn A/astcr 
of Ceremonies vi, The spring of the window hasp, 

c. ‘A semi-circular clamp turning in an eye-bolt 
in the stem-head of a sloop or boat, and fastened 
by a forelock in order to secure the bowsprit down 
to the bows’ Smyth Sarlor’s Word-bh.). 

d. O. Eng. and Sc. Law. By hasp and staple: 


see quots. 

(c 1260 Bracton v. 14, xv 1g (Rolls) VI. 138 Seysina facta 
-. Vel per nuntium, per fustim, vel per baculum, vel per 
laspam,  rz92 Gritron ut. ix. § 6 Deliverer al purchaceour 
la seisine par le haspe ou par le anel del uihs, ou par en- 
cousture de la porte.} 1569 in Balfour Practichks (1754) 175 
Or he sould be saisit be hesp and stapill, as the commoun 
use is within burgh. 1862 W. Bett Dict. Law Scotl., Hasp 
aud Staple is the form of entering an heir in a burgage 
subject.. The claimant alleges his title, and proves ii by 
witnesses ; on which the bailie declares him to be heir, and 
makes him take hold of the hasp and staple of the door as 
a symbol of possession, and then enter the house and bolt 
himself in. [Entry by hasp and staple ts now obsolete under 
Conveyancing and Land Transfer Scotland) Act, 1874 (37& 
38 Vict. c. ys § 25.) 

2. A clasp or catch for fastening two parts of a 
garment, the covers of a book, ctc. 

a1300 Body & Soul in Map's J'oems (Camden) 338 A 
denkles cope for to bere al brennynde on him was kest, 
With hote haspes iemad to spere. « 1400 Destr, Troy 5254 
The haspes of his helme ae brast. 42 1698 Evetyn 
Voy. Marry-land R.), A curious hasp ‘The manteau "bout 
her neck to clasp. 1715 Panctrollus’ Kerum Mem, \.1w. 
ti. 155 Shoves. either lac’d close .. or else clasp'd with 
Taches or Hasps. 1829 Hoop ug. dram vi, He strain'd 
the dusky covers close, And fix'd the brasen husp. 

3. (? A handle of a trunk or case. 

1774 Gotpsm. To Str JF. Reynolds (R.), Four [men] got 
under each trunk, the rest surrounded, and held the hasps. 
1868 W. Couns Moons, (188) 118 Anold japaned tin case, 
with a cover to it, and a hasp to hang it up by. 

II. 4. A hank or skein of yarn, thread or silk ; a 
definite quantity of yarn, the fourth part of a spindle. 

a 1400 Octouwian 1442 The bryde! was made of chaynys, 
Of greie haspys wer the reynys. c1g00 Destr. Troy 3899 
Here huet on his hede as haspis of silke. ¢ 1440 row, 
Parv. 238 1 Hespe of threde, wtata.ra, haspun, filipulus. 
3792 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Fifesh. V1. 43 Jam.) About 30 
years ago..a hesp or se which is tbe fourth part of a 
spindle, was thought a sufficient day's work for a woman. 


+5. A reel for winding yarn, thread, or silk. Ods. 


{Only in Dicts. Perh. an error of Skinner.] 

1671 Skinner Etymol. Ling. Ang. Hasp, alabrum seu 
Instrumentum Textorium in quod filum fusi evolvitur. 
1730-6 Baivey folio), An //asp, a Reel to wind Yarn on. 
1828 Weaster, //asp, a spindle to wind thread or silk 
on (cal). 

III. 6. ‘ Aninstrument for cutting the surface of 
grass-land; a scarifier’ Webster 1564). 

7. attrib., as hasp-lock. 

1881 Younc Every Man his owu Mechanic § 865 The 
hasp-lock used for trunks and portmanteaus. 

Hasp,v. Also! hepsian, 4-7 haspe; 9 dra/. 
hesp. (OE. Axpsian, f. hapse asp sé.] 

1. trans, To fasten with, or as with, a hasp. 

¢ 1000 .ELFRIC Gram, xxxvii. (Z.) 220 le scytte sum loc 
odde hzpsizge. 13.. A. LE. Addit. P. B. 419 With-outen .. 
Hurrok, oper hande-helme hasped on rober. a 1375 Yoseph 
Arint. 205 A dore.. haspet ful faste, c1g00 Destr. roy 
8593 Ector..haspit on his helme, & his horse toke. ¢ 1440 
Gesta Ron, \xxxvii. 408 (Harl. MS.) Be not a-ferde .. for I 
shall haspe the dore, and pynne it wilh a pynne. 1570 
Levins J/auip. 35/37 To Haspe, obserare. 1611 Cortcr., 
Agegraffer..to buckle. or haspe. 1727 Braptey Faw. Dict. 
s.v. Bee hive, A small light Wooden Shutter, to hasp in 
cold Weather on the Outside. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. 4 
Schm. (1858) 15 The companion-bead was hasped down. 
1869 Lousdale Gloss., Hesp, to hasp or fasten the latch of a 
door. 1882 A/rs. Raven's Teupt. I. 181 She went to tbe 
window and hasped it. . 

+b. fig. To fasten fogether, unite firmly. 

1362 Lanct. P. Pl. A. 1. 171 So harde beo beop with 
Auarice I-haspet to-gedere [1393 — C.11. 193 So harde hath 
aueryce basped hem to-gederes.] 

+ 2. To clasp, embrace. Ods. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 1388 He hasppez bis fayre hals his 
armez wyth-inne, & kysses hym. ¢ 1400 Destr. Tray 367 
Hailsyng of hed bare, haspyng in armys. 1607 Tournevr 
Rev. Trag. wi. v. Wks. 1878 II. 91 If hee tooke mee haspt 
within bis bed. 6 

+ 3. To gird with mail or tight-fitting clothes ; 
to buckle. 

13.. E£. E. Allit. P. C. 381 He askez heterly a hayre & 
hasped hymvmbe. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 281 If I were 
hasped in armes on a he3e stede. /drd. 831 Alle hasped in 
his he3 wede. x : 

+ 4. To confine or fasten ‘in a tight place) ; to 
lock wp. Obs. 
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HASSOCK. 


1680 Lotz. Ceitier in Howell S¢. 7rials (1816) VIL. 1187 
He told me..that he had been squeezed and hasped inlo a 
thing like a trough, in a dungeon under ground. 1699 
Gartu Dispens, \. (1700) 65 Haspt in a tombril .. With one 
fat slave before, and none behind. 1711 Stee1e Sfect, No. 
132 #2 Being hasped up with thee in this publick Vehi le 
/hid. No. 155 P 2,1 keepa Coffee-house.. I am unavoidably 
hasped in my Bar. 

Hence Ha sping 7). sb. 

1611 Cotcr., Aggraffement, a hookinz, clasping. a 
basping. 

+ Haspede. Ods. rare, {deriv. of Hasp.] A 
clasp, a hook. 

13. FLL. Adnit. P.-C. 139 By pe haspede he hentes hyin 
benne, & bro3t hym vp 3) pe brest. a 

Haspicholls, -cols, corruptions of HLARPSIC AL, 
HatrsicHorp. 

Hass, dial. var. of Watse; obs. form of Ass. 

Hassagai, -ay, var. ASSAGAI. 

1731 Meotey Avolben's Cape G. Hope \. 65 Dexterity in 
throwing the Hassagaye. 1813 Aden. Rev. XX1. 69 The 
same Caffre . with his hasagai attacks ine horny elephant. 
1885 Cassel/s Techn. Educ. IV. 160 The hassagay-tree 
(Curtisia faginea) one of the largest limber-trees in Africa. 

Hassar he'si:. (? native S. American name.] 
One of the genus Callichthys of siluroid fishes, 
found in the rivers of trupical America, and re- 
markable for building a regular nest and being 
able to travel considerable distances over land. 

1865 W. Hovucutox in /ntel’. Observ. No. 40. 262 These 
hassars, as they are called. 1883 Woop in Sunday Mag. 
Nov. 676 Many of these rivers . are inhabited by a fish 

pularly called the Ilassar, or Hardback. /brd. 6762 The 

Tassar is as good a walker as the Climbing Perch. 

Hassard, obs. forin of EEazarp, 

Hassassin, an etymological var. of Assassin. 

1826 Lincarw //ist. Eng. (ed. 4) 11. 403 mote, The Sheik 
or old man of the inountain, the chief of the Hassassiris. 

Hassel 1, Hasser, obs. ff. Haze, Hlawser. 

Hasslock: see Ifausr sé. 6. 

Hassock ‘hesok,,5¢. (OE. Aassuc, of uncertain 
etymology. Some have conjectured derivation 
from Welsh hesg sedges. It is doubtful whether 
sense 4 is the same word.] 

I. 1. A firm tuft or clump of matted vegetation ; 
esp. of coarse grass or sedge, such as occurs in 
boggy ground; a ‘tessock’. Sometimes applied 
to an insulated clump of bushes or low trees. 

pe Charter of Aethelred in Kemble Cod. Dipl. No. 655 
If] 223 Of 3am wege on done hassuc upp an hrofan hricge. 
(1147 Found. Charter Sawtrey Abbey in Vugdale Mon. 
alnel. (1682) I. 853 Pastores. .nostri super exteriores hussocos 
versus Walton inter pratum & mariscum debeut stare.) 
61430 Pilzsr. Lyf Manhode ut vi. (1864) 139 And thanne 
the olde made me gon vpona gret hassock. ¢ 1440 Promp. 
Part, 228,2 Hassok, ud/phus. 1597 Gerarve /ferbal 11. 
xai. § 5. 209 Leaues, spread vpon the grounde in manner of 
a turffe or hassocke. 1662 Ducpare //ist. Imbanking 
Pref., The stink of smoaky hassocks. 1769 De Foe's Jour 
Gt. Brit. IL. 332 Moss .. lay above the Ground, in little 
Heaps .. called Hassocks, which were full of Holes, like 
an Honeycomb. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) 
I. 444 Great tufts of rushes &c. called bassocks. 1807 VAN: 
couver Agric. Devon (1813) 286 Wilh much difficulty I 
could step from one hassock to another, in laying out the 
drains. 1814 Miss Mitroxp in L'Estrange Life (1870) I. 
270 The down i> entirely spotted with small islets (the 
country people call them hassocks) of low trees and luxuriant 
underwood. 1843 Wuittier Pr. Iths. (1889) I. 321, | was 
stumbling over the rough hassocks, and sinking knee<icep 
in the black mire. 1871 J. R. Nicnots Fireside Sc. 111 
After digging out the hassocks and burning them. 

b. /ransf. A ‘shock ’ of hair. 

1785 Frnl. fr. Loud. to Portsmouth in Poems in Buchan 
Dial. 7 Jam.) Wi a great hassick o’ hair hingin .. abou 
her haffats. 1818 Scotr Rob Roy xxxiv, His talty pow, 
thal ne'er had a better covering than his ain shaggy hassocx 
of hair! [a 1825 Foray Yoc. E. Anelia, Massock-head, a 
sbock head; a bushy and entangled growth of coarse hair.} 

2. A thick firm cushion or bass, often stuffed 
with rushes or straw, used to rest the feet on, and 
esp. in places of worship to kneel upon. 

According 10 Forby s.v. ‘Aassocks in bog> were formerly 
taken up. .shaped, trimined,and dressed..to make kneeling 
much easier than on the pavement of the church.’ Hassocks 
of turf or peat, formerly used in the church, are still (1897) 
preserved at Lower Gravenhurst in Bedfordshire. 

1516 in Rogers dgric. & Vrices II]. 564/3, 20 hassocks for 
pews. 1625 Frercuer & Suircey Vt. Walker v. i, Buya mat 
for your bed, buy a mat! A hassock for your feet. 1667 
Vestry Bks. Surtees) 202 For a hassock and a inatt for our 
Minister, 6d. 1711 AppIson Sfect. No. 112 P 2 To make 
them kneel .. he gave every one of hema Hassock and a 
Common-prayer Book. 1784 Cowrer Yask 1. 748 Knees 
and hassocks are well-nigh divorced. 1881 Besant & Rice 
Chapl of Fl... viii, A stately pew with red serge seals and 
hassocks. 1887 Miss Brappon Like § Undike iii, They made 
her comfortable upon the sofa, with a hassock for her feet. 

+ 3. A rush basket: cf. Hask sé. Obs. 

1573-80 Baret A/zv. H 209 A hassocke, a baskette made 
of twigges, or rushes, sc7tpicu/urt. 

II. 4. The soft calcareous sandstone which 


separates the beds of ragstone in Kent. 

1706 Puituipes (ed. Kersey), //assock, soft Sand-stone. 
1765 Univ. Mag, XXXVII. 58/2 Mortar..made..of chaik, 
sand, or hassock. 1853 Dict. Archit. s.v, The sandsione 
that separales the beds of tbe Kentish rag is known by 
tbe name of hassock and hassock stone, tbe latrer.. wben tr 
sand is agglutinated enough to allow its being raised in block. 
1879 RutLey Stud. Rocks xiv. 281 The calcareous sandstones 
in the Hytbe beds in Kent are locally termed hassock. 
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HASSOCK. 


III. 5. Comé., as hassock-grass, -plough ; has- 
sock- filler, a device for stutfing hassocks; has- 
sock-knife,animplementfor chopping off hassocks. 

1699 Post Boy 24-6 Jan. in WN. § Q. 7th Ser, XI. 168 
They were all arm'd, some with Guns, some with. . Hassock- 
knives. 1797 A. Younc Agric. Suffolk 161 The plough 
made on purpose, and called a hassock plough, cut laterally 
much beyond the line of its draught. 1863 Kincstey 
Water Bad. i.34 The hassock-grass and sedges tumbled him 
over. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Hassock-fitler, a device 
consisting of a curh and a charging cylinder, wherehy the 
stuffing is packed into the cover. ; ; 

Hence Ha'ssock v. /rans., to furnish with has- 
socks sense 2). 

1842 Barnam /ugol. Leg., Sir Rupert, He..resolvesto.. 
new-cushion and hassock the family pew. 

Hassocky (hesaki), 2. [f. Hassock +-y.] 

1. Abounding in hassocks or clumps. 

1645 G. Boate Nat. /ftst. [red. (1726) 62 Hassocky bogs. 
3649 ButHeE Exy. Jinprov. [mpr. ix. (1553) 61 Your hassocky 
morish rough Land. 1863 Barixc-Goutp /celand xix. 336 
A horse cannot keep up with it over the broken hassocky 
ground. : 

2. Of the nature of or consisting of calcareous 
hassock. 

1710 Brit. Apollo Ul. No. 70. 2/1 A Rockey or Hassucky 
sortof Ground. 1881 WuiteHead /Jofs 17 The loams.. 
and hassocky detritus ofthe Hythe heds. 1894 B. Fowcer 
in Proc. Geol. Assoc. XI. 362 Towards Bramphott the heds 
hecome more hassocky. 

Hast, 2nd pers. sing. pres. ind. of Ilave. 
Hast, obs. form of Haste, 

+ Hastal, a. Obs. rare. [ad.L. type *hastal-cs, 
f. hasta spear.) Spear-shaped. 

1671 Grew Anat, Plants 1. vii. § 3 (1682) 45 It [the cover 
of the seed] is . Hastal, in Lactuca. 

(astard, prob. a scribal error for H[ASKaRD. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Earl Northumberland iv. 24 (MS. Reg. 
18 D xx. If. 165) Vilane hastarddis in per furious tene..Con- 
feterd togeder of commonn concente Falsly to slo ber moste 
singlar goode lorde.) 

+ Ha'stary. Obs. rare. [ad. L. hastari-us be- 
longing to the spear, subst., a spearman; f. hasta 
spear. Cf. F. Aastaire.) A spearman. 

1589 Ive /nustruct. Warres 104 Before the first rankes of 
the Hastaries. 

Hastate hestz't), a. 
spear: see -ATE? 2.] 

1, Formed like a spear or spear-head; spear- 
shaped. 

1854 Woopwarp Aloldlusca (1855) 117 Lingual teeth .. 
elongate, subulate, or hastate. 1856-8 W. CLark Van der 
Hoeven's Zool. 1, 667 Astacus.. Lamellar appendage, denti- 
form or hastate. 1874 Covues Birds N. W. 665 Crescentic 
orhastate spots. 1885 Castle Sch. Fencing 44 lhe hastate 
weapons : pike, partisan ..and poleaxe. ‘ 

b. Sot, Of leaves: Narrowly triangular ncarly 
to the base, where two lateral lobes project at right 
angles to the midrib: 

1788 J. Lee /ntrot. Bot. wi. v. (ed. 4) 191 Hastate, 
Javelin-shaped; when they are triangular, the Base and 
Sides hollowed, and the Angles spreading. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xxvii. 427 Hastate leaves that are quite 
entire. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 313 Rumex acetosella; 
diazcious, lower leaves hastate. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii, 
§ 4.96 Leaves.. Hastate or Halberd-shaped. 

2. Comb., as haslate-auricled, -leaved. 

1864 Sowerby’s Bot, 1. 187 Hastate-leaved Scurvy-grass. 
1883 Bentiey Sot, 159 When the lobes of such a feaf are 
separated from the hlade..it is auriculate or hastate-auricled. 

+ Hastated, ¢. [f. as prec.+-Ep.] =prec. 

1748-52 Sir J. Hitt //ist, Plants 597 (Jod.) The hastated- 
Teaved aruin with a clavated spadix. 1753 CHamsers Cycd, 
Supp. s.v. Leaf. 1791 W. Bartram Carotina 478 Towards 
the tops. .they became trifid, hastated, and lastly lanceolate. 

Ha:stately, edz. [-Ly*.} Ina hastatc fashion ; 
chiefly in comb. with adjs., denoting a combination 
of the hastate with another shape, as Aastately-cor- 
date, -lanceolate, -sagittate, -two-eared, etc. 

1831 Don Gardener's Dict. Gloss., Hastately-sagittate. 

Hasta‘to-, combining form of L. hastdtus Has- 
TATE, used like hastately. 

1829 Loupox Encycl. Plants Gloss., Hastato-lanceolate, 
between halbert-shaped and lanceolate. 1850 Hooker & 
Arnott Brit. Flora 462 Arum maculatum ., leaves all 
radical, hastato-sagittate, 

Haste hé'st),s4. Forms: 3- haste; also 3-8 
hast, 4-5 haast’e, 4-6 Sc. and Coverd.) haist, 
§ hayste. [a. OF. Aaste (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
mod.F. hdte:—-WGer. *haistz-, in OE. hést, hést 
fem., violence, fury = Goth. haifsts fem., strife, 
contest; cf. OE. hwxste adj. violent, vehement, im- 
petuous = OF ris. Adst, hést, OHG. hetsti, heist, 

The French word was taken back into Middle 
Dutch, and thence into other Teut. langs.: cf. 
MDu. haeste, haest, Du. haast, MLG. and LG. 
hast, Ger. hast haste.] 

I. 1. Urgency or impetuosity of movement re- 
sulting in or tending to swiftness or rapidity ; quick- 
ness, speed, expedition (properly of voluntary 
action). Opposed to leisurely motion or action. 
(Most freq. in phrases: see 4a, 5.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 5198 To bidd hast now es nan sa frek. 
¢ 3386 Cuaucer Miller's 7. 359 This asketh haste. 1526 

Pitgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 48, I shall do more in a daye 

nm my hrother in twayne, for all his haste. 1582 N. 


[ad. L. Aastaties, f. hasta 


Teta 


Licherietptr. Cas/anheda's Cong. E. [nd.vii.17a, They fled, 
and made away with great hast. 1697 Dampier Voy. 1. 13 
The old man would have stayed us here .. but our husiness 
required more haste. 1765 Gotpsm. Ess. xv. Wks. (Globe) 
328/1 In situations where the action seems to require haste. 
1888 A. K. Green Behind Closed Doors iv, To make him 
understand the necessity of haste. 

2. Such quickness of action as excludes due con- 
sideration or reflection; hurry, precipitancy, want 
of deliberation, rashness. (See also 4 b, 6.) 

a 1300 E. E, Psalter \xxviili). 33 Pair daies waned in un- 
naitnesse, And pair yheres with haste ware lesse. ¢ 1374 
Cuaucer Troylus v, 1605 Greuous to me god wot is youre 
vnreste, Your haste. « 1533 Lp. Berners Huon xcix. 320 
An yll haste is not good. ¢ 1645 Howe tt Lett. (1650) II. 29 
Hast and choler are enemies to all great actions. 1781 
Cowrer Netirentent 725 Friends, not adopted with a school- 
boy's haste. 1832 Tennyson ‘ Love thou thy tand’ 96 Raw 
Haste, half-sister to Delay. 

3. The condition of being obliged to act quickly 
on account of having little time; eagerness to get 
something done quickly; hurry. (See also 4 ¢, d. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer L, G. W. 794 Thisbe (MS. Gg. 4.27), This 
tisbe hath..so gret haste Piramls tose. 1470-85 Matory 
«lrthur 1. x, After the hast of the letters, they gaf hem this 
ansuer that [etc.]. 31548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI, 93, 
These joly gallantes left hehynde theim for hast, all their 
tentes. 1581 Savile Agric. 11598) 198 Many halfe dead .. 
were left for haste of winning the fielde. .1710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 200 P 4 The urgent Hast of another Corre- 
spondent. 1828 Scott F. VW. Perth xxxiv, She advanced, 
breathless with haste. 1872 J. F. Crarke SelfCulture 58 
(Cent.) The haste to get rich. 

II. Phrases. 

4. In haste. a. (in sense 1.) With energetic speed; 
quickly, expeditiously ‘also, + av, on haste (obs.): 
see AN prep.). So in all haste (arch.), as quickly 
as possible, with all speed. 

@ 1300 Cursor VW. 13402 Pai fild a cupp ban son in hast. 
@ 1300 A. //orn 615 He slo3 per on haste On hundred bi be 
laste. ©1380 Sir #erumbd, 3608 Richard prykede forp an 
haste, Ase harde as he may praste. a@1400-50 dlexander 
2817, I sall hele [= recover) all in hast. 1567 Satir. 
Poems Reform. v. 50 Revenge in haist the crueli act. 1667 
Mutton P. Z. x. 456 Forth rush'd in haste the great con- 
sulting Peers, a1791 Westey J’ks. (1830) XI. 287 Though 
I am always io haste 1am never ina hurry. 1859 TEXNyson 
Enid 1391 ‘ Not dead!" she answer’d in all haste. 1868 
Lyxcu Aivudee ¢xvn. i, Arise, sad heart, arise in haste. 

b. (in sense 2.) With excited quickness; without 
deliberation, hurriedly, hastily, in a hurry. 

1513 More in Grafton Céron. (1568) 1. 782 Scribled forth 
in hast at aduenture. 1535 CoverDaLe Ps. cxv. 11, I sayde 
in my haist: All men are lyers. 1677 Lauperpate in ZL. 
Papers (Camden) III. Ivii. 89 So as they may not trouble 
us any more in hast. 1689 homies Tracts I. 1 Who has 
seen so little, and as it were in hast. 1710-11 Swirt Le?. 
to Mrs. Fohnson 16 Jan., | dined to-day with Dr. Cockburn, 
but will not do so again in haste, he has generally such a 
parcel of Scots with him. , 

c. (in sense 3.) With quickness of action due to 
being pressed for time ; with speed, speedily. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11. 759 One Mistle- 
brooke .. came in great haste to the hous of one Pottier. 
1584 Powet Léoyd’s Cambria 221 The King leuied an 
armie in Hlast. 1699 GartH Dyspfens. v. 60 In hast a 
Council's call'd. 1727 Swirt Gulliver 1, i. 181 Four or 
five men running in great haste up the stairs. 1845 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref I. 607 Prepared at any 
moment to send such as might be demanded in haste. 

d. (in sense 3.) As predicate, often with zz/ix.: 
Eager to get something done quickly; in a hurry. 
15g SHAKs, 72v0 Gent. 1. ili. 89 Your Father calls for you, 
He ts in hast, therefore I pray you go. 1700 Ray in Left. 
Lit, Alen (Camden) 205, I am in no hast for them, hut can 
well wait your leisure. 1759 Rosertson Hist. Scot. 1. ui. 
196 Mary was in no haste to return into Scotland. 1782 
Cowrer Gilfiz 198 So turning to his horse, he said, ‘I am 
in haste todine’, 1812 J. Witson /sle of Pads i. 935 No 
sooner come than in haste to go. 

5. 7o make haste: To pubforth energy producing 
speed; to move or act with quickness; to use 
expedition, to hasten. (Often with z/.) 

1535 CoveRDALE /’s, xxxix. (xl.] 13 Make haist (o Lorde) 
tohelpe me. 1582 N. Licueriecp tr. Castanheda's Cong. 
£, Ind. vii, 19 b, Making hast to the shore, and atteining the 
same, they ran away. 1662 J. Davies tr. Oleartus' Voy. 
Ambass. 13 One while to march on very slowly, another, 
to make more liaste. 1749 Fiecoinc Jom Fones vi. x, \t 
was necessary for him to make haste home. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. vii, Make haste down, and come out. 1847 James 
F. Marston Hallix, 1 made as much haste as I could to 
get away. 

6. In proverbs and phrases: chiefly in sense 2. 

€1375 Barsour Jroy-bk. 1. 1682 Of fule haist cummis no 
speid. 1546 J. Hevwoon /?rov, (1867) 5 Hast maketh waste. 
{bid., ‘Vhe more haste the lesse speede. 1556 RoBiNson tr. 
More's Utop. (ed. 2) To Rdr. (Arb.) rg With more hast then 
good spede I broughte it to an ende. 162r QuaRLes 
Argalus & P. (1678) 29 Acts done in haste, by leisure are 
repented, 1869 FREEMAN .Vov7. Cong. III. xiv. 323 The 
more haste was entphatically not the better speed. 1869 
Hazuitr Eng. Prov. 153 Haste trips up its own heels. 1883 
Hr. P. Srorrorp in Harper's Afag. Mar. 573/1 She married 
him in all haste—to repent in all leisure. 1897 E. PHtttrotts 
Lying Prophets 346 (Cornish phrase] More haste, more let. 
‘VWod. More haste, less (cr worse) speed. 

III. 7. Como, 

tss2 Hutoet, Haste maker, accelerator. 1576 FLEMING 
Panopl. Epist. 262 Festination or hast making. 1851 HELps 
Comp. Solit. xi. (1874) 199 There is no occasion for being 
excessively emulous, or haste bitten. 

Haste (hz'st), v Forms: see prec. [a. OF. 


| Aaster (1ith c. in Iatz.-Darm.), mod.F. hdter, 


HASTEN. 


f. haste, héte, Haste sh. Cf. Du. haasten, Ger. 
hasten, Da. haste, Sw. hasta, all from Fr.} Now 
chiefly literary, the ordinary word being hasten. 

1. trans, To cause to move more quickly; to urge, 
drive, or press on; to quicken, accelerate, hurry. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 26737 Hast noght pi scrift on piskin wis. 
¢1330 R. Brunxe Chron. (1810) 42 Fals Edrike, pat pam pider 
hasted. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.av. iii. (1495) 83 Drye- 
nesse hastyth aege. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxvi. 
562 The children of reynawde hasted somoche the ii. sones 
of foulques..that thei..were .. wery. @1533 Lp. BERNERS 
Huon \ix. 206 They were so hastyd and pursewyd. 1607 
Suaks. Cor. v.i. 74 Let's hence, And with our faire intreaties 
hast them on. 1786 Burss Anudd Farmer's NiuV. Salut, 
Mare xiv, Thou. .just thy step a wee thing hastit. 

2. refl. =3. arch. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 5018 Yee most yow hast on your fare. 
¢ 1380 Wyctir Wks. (1880) 469 Pey shulden..haaste hem to 
make aseep. ¢1475 Rauf Coilgear 550, 1 will not haist me 
ane fute faster on the way. 1535 CoverDALe Ps. cxl. [exli.] 
1 Lorde, I call vpon the: haist the vnto me. 1667 Mitton 
P.L. xi. 104 Hast thee, and from the Paradise of God.. 
drive out the sinful Pair. 1869 Lowett /cot- Path iv, I look 
and long, then haste me home. 

3. intr. To inake haste; to come or go quickly ; 
to act with haste or expedition ; to be quick, hurry ; 
(of time or events) to come on or approach rapidly. 
(Often with ¢o and zn.) 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 2837 ‘ Haste’, he said, ‘pan peder yaar’. 
€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Fohannes 112 Pe seknes na remed 
Ma haf, bot hastis to be dede. 1388 Wyc.ir Ps. Ixix. [Ixx.] 
1 Lord, hast thou to helpe me. 158: Muccaster Positions 
xli, (1887) 234 If the reward were good, he would hast to 
gaine more. 1614 Raceicu Hist. World vy. iii. (1736) I. 689 
He hasted away towards Utica. 1667 Mitton /, ZL. 1v. 
267 O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet Hasting this 
way. 1712 Pore Messiah 23 See Nature hastes her earliest 
wieaths to bring. 1849 C. Bronte SAuriey xxiv, The hour 
iy hasting hut too fast. 1871 R. Euris Catudlus viii. 4 Still 
ever hasting where she led. 

Hasteful (héistfiil), @. vare. [f. Haste sd. 
+-FUL.] Full ofhaste; hurrying, hurried. Hence 
Ha‘stefully a/v., in haste, expeditiously. 

16ro Ho.tann Camden's Brit, 1. 388 With hastfull hot 
desire. 1873 J. Duns Mem. Sir FV. Simpson xv. 519 In 
the excitement of hasteful travel. 1890 SarAH J. Duncan 
Sec. Depart. 308 We got hastefully back, three-quarters of 
an hour before she sailed. 1895 Dasly Tel. 25 Mar. 7,'4 
This hasteful, bustling and forgetful age. 

+ Hasteler, hastler. O¢s. [app. a. AF. 
*hasteler, f. *hastele (whence secondary dim. /aste- 
fet: see l}asLeT), dim. of Aaste, mod.F. hdte 
spit, broach:—L. fasta spear; cf. the 12th c. L. 
equivalent hastalarius (? hastellarius), also haste- 
larta the place where broaches were kept (Du 
Cange). In this sense, Godefroy has only OF. 
hasteeur, hasteur:—med.L. hastator-em(DuCange).] 

An officer of the kitchen, who superintended or 
attended to the roasting of meat ; also, a turn-spit. 

[?c11%75 Constit. Domus Regis in Liber Niger Scacc. 
(Hearne) I. 348 De Magna Coquina .. Hastalarius.] ¢ 1420 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 1 Pis hasteler, pasteler, and potagere. 
1440 Promp. Parv. 229/1 Hastlere, fat rostythe mete .. 
assator, assarius, 1563-87 Foxe A. & Ad. 11684) TT. 715 
Saying that Nicholas Cadman was Noyes Hastler, that is, 
such a one as maketh and hasteth the fire. 

Hasteless (hélstlés\, a. [f. Haste s4.+ 
-LEss.] Without haste. Hence Ha‘stelessness, 


complete absence of haste or hurry. 

1873 W. Cory Let. § Frnds. (1897) 313 Men who are as 
the stars, unconscious, hasteless, stedfast. 1883 JEFFERIES 
in Longm. Mag. June 192 Hastelessness is the only werd 
one can make up to describe it. 

Hastelet, obs. form of Hastert. 


+Ha'steling. 0¢s. rave. In7 hastling. [f 
HasTeE+-Linc.} <A hasty person. ; 

1629 Gavte /oly Madn. 203 Haue after the Hastling ; 
nay haue at him with an encounter as resolute, as speedy. 

+ Ha‘stely, hastly, adv. Olds. Forms: 3-4 
hastelich e, -lyche, 4 -lik (superl. -lokest), 4-5 
-li, 4-6 -ly, -lie, 5-6 Sc. (and Coverd.) haistely, 
3-7 Sc. -lie, 6 Sc. hestely ; also 4-6 hastly, 6 Sc. 
haistlie. [f. Hasre s6.+-Ly*; perhaps, in its 
origin, a variant of Aastz/y, the ¢ at length becom- 
ing mute. } 

1, =HastILy I. 

e12zg0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 3/71 He liet him cristni_hasteliche. 
@1300 Cursor M, 15224 Sua hasteli als he might. 1377 
Lance. P. Pé. B. xix. 466 The lawe wil I take it, pere I 
may hastlokest it haue. 1380 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. 
MS.) 1373 Accidy bat is slownesse Whan a man schuld do 
a good dede hastly. a 1400-s0 Alexander 3784 As hastely 
as he it herd, his ostis he flittis. 1475 Rauf Corlzear 113 
Twa cant knaifis of his awin haistelie he bad. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xx. 451 He called hastly the duke 
naymes. 1g00-20 Dunsar Poems xxii. 59 Gif 1 mend nocht 
hestely, 1535 Coverpace /. liv. [lv.] 15 Let death come 
hastely vpon them. 1596 Datrymece tr. Leséie’s Hist. 
Scot. x. 268 Haistlie..to the west cuntrie to the Quene he 
past. 3609 SkENE Reg. -/aj. 102 Als haistelie as he may. 

2. =HAstiLy 2. a 

1552 Hucoet, Hastely or rashelye, precipilanter. 

Hasten hé's’n), v. [Extended form of Haste 
v., after the numerous verbs in -EN 5.} 

l. trans. To cause to make haste; to urge on; 
to accelerate, expedite, hurry : = HASTE v. 1. | 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Festino, Mortem in se 
festinautt, he hastned his owne death. 1579 Spenser Sheph. 


HASTENED. 


Cal. May 152 Sorrowe ne neede be hastened on. 1600 E. 
Biousrtr. Conestirggto 28 Sebastian. .hastened hisdeparture, 
impatient of the least delaies. 1659 3. Harris Parival’s 
fron sige 210 These preparations hastened the king to 
Nottingham. 1707 Curios. in //ush. 4 Gard. 181 Nitre 
mixt with Water .. is excellent to hasten the Vines. 1719 
De For Crusoe t. xx, We had three leagues to go, and our 
guide hastened us, 1816 J. Smit /’anorama Sc. & Art 
I]. i41 A jet of water is admitted to hasten the condensa- 
tion. 1854 Tomtinson Arago’s Astron.121 Yhe ultimate 
effect .. was discovered in hastening, not in deferring, the 
time of the appearance of the comet ! 

+b. Yo dispatch or seid in haste. Ods. 

1611 Bipte 1 Aénys xxii. 9 Hasten hither Micaiah the 
sonne of Imlah. 1652 Sin E. Nicnotas in wW. /afers 
Camden) 209, | pray be still pressing the K. of France to 
hasten his effectual letters. 1674 Essex Papers (Camden) 
I. 178 Your Exes will now have fecceren over to me 34 foot 
Companys. 1748 Richarpson Clarissa 1311) VIII. go If 
there be anything in Brand’s letter that will divert me, 
hasten it tome. 

2. intr. To make haste; to come, go, or act 
quickly; to be quick; to hurry: =HAsTE vz. 3. 
(Often with fo and z2/, 

1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 399 King Richard .. hastened 
not a little to set all thinges .. in order. ¢1600 SHAKS. 
Souwn. |x, So do our minutes hasten to their end. 1611 
Bisre Gen. xviii. 6 Abraham hastened into the ten:, vnto 
Sarah. 1659 Lb. Harris (arival’s [ron .ige 142 Nor did 
he hasten to beat them out of his country. 1719 Dre For 
Crusoe (L.), 1 hastened to the spot whence the noise canie. 
1874 GREEN Short Host. vii. $ 7. 534 Scotland, hastened to 
sign the Covenant. 

Hence Hastened f//.a.; Hastening v//. sd. 
and p/f/. a. 

1631 Mitton Lfpit, Varchioness Winchester 46 Presag- 
ing tears, Which the sad morn had let fall On her hasteninz 
funeral, 1648 Gace Il est /nd. 95 For the speedier hasten- 
ing of our second breakfast. 1671 Mitton Sasson 938 Thy 
hasten'd widowhood. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. } fll. 5: Hl fares 
the land, to hastening ills a prey, Where wealth accumulates 
and men decay. 

Hastener (héis’na1). [f. prec. +-Er !.] 

1. One who or that which hastens. 

1587 Tuxperv. Trag. 7. (1837) 156 He and .. his Queene 
..that hastners of King Albyons bane had beene. 1686 A. 
Snare Anat. {forse ww. xvi. 177 The Muscles .. called 
alcceleratores or Hastners. 1751 Jouxson Rambler No. 
169 P7 Pride and indigence, the two great hasteners of 
modern poems. 

2. A stand or screen for concentrating the heat of 


the fire on a roasting joint of meat; ahaster. dia/. 

1847-78 Hatuweit, Hastner, same as (faster. 1858 in 
Simmosps Dict. Trade. 1888 (see Hastex). 

+ Ha‘steness. Ods. (Cf. Hastety.] By-form 
of LTASTINEss. 

1413 Pilgr. Sow/le: Caxton 1483) 1v. il, 59 Withouten fowle 
rebukynge or hastenense of vengeaunce. c14go A. Glouces- 
ter's Chron, 1724) 482'1 note (MS, Coll. Arms) His cyen .. 
as sperkelyng fuyre, as lightnyng with hastenesse. 

Haster (héista1). dial, [f. HasTE v. + -ER; 
but cf. OF. Aasteur tumspit, s.v. Ha:TeLErR, and 
see HASTERY.] =ILASTENER 2. 

1829 Hunrer Hallamsh. Gloss. 48 (Hall.) Haster, a tin 
meat-screen, to reflect the heat while the operation of roast. 
ing is going on. 1839 A. Bywater Sheffield Dial. (1877) 
34 Shoo tumbled backards, and nockt haster uppat beef. 
1888 Sheffield Gloss., Hastener or (laster. 

+ Ha‘stery. Oés. [f. OF. Aaster to roast (see 
hasté in Godet.), f. Aaste spit +-ERy.] The process 
or art of roasting meat; roast meats collectively. 

c1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 5, I wylle schawe, Tho 
poyntes of cure. .Of Potage, hastery and bakun mete. /6id. 
38 Here endys oure hastere pat I of spake. 1511 Ear/ 
Northumbld.’s Housch. Bk. in Antig. Kepert. (1809) IV. 
244 A Yoman Cooke .. Who doith hourely attend in the 
Kitching at the Haistry for roisting of Meat. 

Hastif, -ly, -ness: see HasTIVE, -LY, -NESS. 


Hastifoliate (hestifou'lict), a. Bot. [f L. 
hasta spear + folt-um leat: see -aTE?.] FEkaving 


spear-shaped leaves. Also Hastifo-lious a. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. Hastifoliate. 1889 Cent. Dict., 
Hastifolions. ; 

Hastiform ‘he'stiffim), a. [ad. L. type *hasti- 
formis, mod.F. hastiforme, {. L. hasta spear: see 
-FoRM.} Spear-shaped. — 1888 in Sy. Soc. Lex. 

+ Ha'stihede. Ods. vare—'. [f. Hasty + 
-hedé, -HEAD.] Hastiness, haste. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 245 Eche of hem in hastihede Shall 
other slee. ; 

Hastile (he:stail), 2. Bot. [ad. L. type *has- 
tilis, {. hasta spear: see -1LE. Cf. L. hastile spear- 
shaft.) = HAsTaTE. 1864 WessTeER cites Gray. 

Hastilude (he:stilizd). Cds. exc. Hist. (ad. 
med.L. Aastilitdus, hastilidium, {. L. hasta spear 

+diidus play.) Spear-play; a name for a kind of 
tilt or tournament. 

1586 Fernie Blaz. Gentrie 366 In any Tilt, Iust, Has- 
tilude or Turney. ¢ 1640 J. Smytu Lives Berkeleys (1883) 
I. 148 To concurre with swords, fight at barriers, excercise 
hastyludes. 1845 Geut/. Jag. 11. 239 That tangible 
memorial of round table hastiludes still preserved in the 
building. 1879 Dixon HW indsor I. xviii. 187 One sport, 
called hastiludes, was no less dangerous than war itself. 

Hastily (héistili), adv. Forms: 4-5 hasti- 
lich(e, -li(e, -le, (sefer/. -lokest), 4-6 hastyly, 
6 Sc. haistily, -yly ; 4- hastily. [f. Hasty a.+ 
-Ly 2, Cf. also HasTIVELY, HAsTELy.] In haste. 

1. Quickly, speedily, expeditiously ; + soon, with- 
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out delay. shortly, suddenly ods.) ; rapidly, swiftly. 
Now usually with implication of being pressed lor 
time: Hurriedly. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 17288+153 To petre & his deciples has- 
tile tell 3ee, bat he is risen, ¢1385 Cuaccer L. G. W. 1989 
driadne, Yo come & speke with us hastily. ¢1400 
Maunpkv. (183¢) xv. 162 The mone envyrouneth the Erthe 
nore hastyly than ony other Planete. 1549 Covpl. Scot. vi. 
58 Ane sterne .. callit. ane comeit, quhen it is sene, ther 
occurris haistyly eftir it sum grit myscheif. 1590 SpENs#R 
#. Q. 1. ii, 6 Up he rose, and clad him hastily. 1664 
Evetys Aad, Hort. 11729) 219 Over-hastily blooming Trees. 
1766 Goins. bic. 1’, xxx, He took the lates and hastily 
read it over. 1874 Green Short /7f18t. iii. § 2. 123 The 
Northern nobles marched hastily to join their comrades. 

2. With undue haste excluding consideration or 
forethought ; precipitately, rashly, inconsiderately. 

1686 A. Dav Eng. Secrctaryt. (1625) 129 Young men.. by 
the.. want .. of aged experience, are hastily led thereunto. 
171z Appisos Sfcct. No. 279 P'1 That the Reader may not 
Judge too hasuly of this Piece of Criticism. 1858 Frouve 
Hist. Eng. xviti. 1V. 9 She had married hastily, and as 
hastily grown weary of her choice. 

3. With quickness of temper; in sudden anger. 

1573 Tussex //usb. ix. (1878) 17 To hate reuengement 
hastilie. 1755 Jownson, HHastily .. 3. Passionately; with 
vehemence. 

Hastiness (hé'-stinés). [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
The quality or condition of being hasty. 

+ 1. Quickness, swiftness, rapidity ; suddenness. 

¢1330 K. Brunne CArvon. (1810) 256 Pi manace .. in hasty- 
nes suorn. c1440 romp. f’arv. 229/1 Hastynesse, sdem 
guod Haaste. 1450-1530 Myr. our Ladye 2 The short- 
nes .. of thys lyfe, the hastynes of dethe. 1591 Sparry tr. 
Catton’s Geomanie 24 All hastinesse and swiftnesse is 
appointed vnto ¢ and %. 

2. Undue quickness ; precipitancy ; hurricdness. 

1386 Cnaucer .Velrd. p 147 Ibarl.) Se moste also dryue 
out of 30ur herte hastynes [4 .W/SS. hastifnesse]..For .pbe 
comune prouerbe is bis; pat he pat soone demeth soone 
repentith. 1477 Eart Rivers(Caxton) Dictes 88 Hastinesse 
of speche alah men toerre. 1661 T. Norton Caliin's 
/nst. 1. 28 That people with a certaine hote hastinesse, brake 
out oftentimes to seke them idols. 1641 baker A pol. Laymen 
189 Oh the wonderfull dammage that is incurred by hastines-e 
and precipitancy. 1751 °73 Jortis Eccé. (/ist.(R.), Epiphanius 
was made up of hastiness and credulity. 1888 Aca:temy 
21 Jan. 49 1 Hastiness of execution. 

3. Quickness of temper; tendency to sudden 
anger or irritation, passion. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 474 He acorsede alle thulke men.. 
That of an false preste ne abbe eke him nou3t. That word 
he sede ofte in hastinesse. ¢ 1430 Life S/. Kath. (Gibbs 
MS.) 77 He waxed ny3e wood by hedy hastynesse. 1526 
Pilger, Lerf. (W. de W. 1531) 110 Hasyn or irefulnesse. 
1596 Daceyopce tr. Lesiie’s (fist. Scot. 1. 105 Vhair ouir 
haistines, and ouer bent to reuenge. 1749 Fietpine 7cm 
Jones Wks. 1775 IH. 73 You have a little too much hasti- 
ness in your temper. 1830 D'Israeti Chas, /, IL. v. 73 
Laud .. had the bluntness and hastiness of a monastic 
character. 

+b. A fanciful name for a ‘company’ of cooks. 
c14gt Caxton Bk. Curtesye (ed. 2) finis, A Hastynes of 
cookes, 

Hasting bérstin), vd/. sd. [f. Haste v. + 
-ING!.] ‘The action of the verb HasTE; making 
haste, speeding; cxpedition, acceleration. 

21350 Childh. Jesu 1590 (Matz.) Po Josep was comen in 
hastingue. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. iv. 1495) 
224 Whe cause of hastynge of Manasses deth. ?a 1400 
arthur 377 Bedwer wypb alle hastynge Volde Arthour alle 
pis pynge. 1568 Aut. of Curtesy 25 Ile praieth you in all 
hastynge To come in his court for to dwell. 

Hasting, f//. a. and sd. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.J 

A. ppl. a. 

1. That hastes, speeding: see the verb. 

1632 Mittos Sonn. ti, My hasting days fly on with full 
career. 1870 Emerson JWise. Papers, Plutarch Wks. 
(Bohn) I11. 343 To keep up with the hasting history. 

+2. That ripens early: applicd to varietics of 


fruit or vegetables. Ods. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxv. 52 Thehuskes be. .likea great 
hasting or garden pease. 1611 Cotcor., Hastivean..ahast- 
ing apple, or peare. 1719 Lonpon & Wise Compl. Gard, 
243 How to raise hasting Strawberries. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Hasting Pear,..\t ripens in July. 

B. sé. [ellipt. use of the adj.) 

+1. An early-ripening fruit or vegetable ; sec. a 
kind of early pea. Ods. (or now only éoca/). 

1573 Tusser Husd. xviii. (1878) 45 Sowe hastings now, if 
land st alow. 1585 Hicins tr. Funsus’ Vomenclator 101 /2 
Ficus precox. Figue hastive. Arathe fig ripened before 
the time: an hasting. 1664 Butter Aud.u. Ef. to Sid- 
rophe!l 22 To cry Green-Hastings. 1727 Pope, etc. Art o 
Sinking 115 Common cryers .. persuade people to buy their 
oysters, green hastings, or new ballads. 1878 Science Gossip 
Aug. 190 A day or two since I heard the cry ‘Green Has- 
tings !’. .fifty years ago, it was the usual cry for green peas, 


+2. Applied to persons who hasten or make 


haste (with allusion to prec. sense). Only in p/. 

1546 J. Heywoop Prev. (1867) 35 Toward your woorkyng 
ye make such tastingis, As approue you to be none of the 
hastingis. 1581 [see Harpinc]. @1661 Futter Morthies, 
Sussex (1811) II. 385 Now men commonly say they are none 
of the Hastings, who, being slow and slack, goabout business 
with no agility. a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Vou are 
none of the Hastings, of him that loses an Opportunity. . for 
want of Dispatch. ; 

Hastish (hé‘'stif), 2. dial. 
+-ISH.) =Hasty a. 4. 

1949 FieLDING Tom Jones xvi. iii, [An ignorant woman 
says) A very hastish kind of gentleman. 


[{f. Haste 5d. or z. 


HASTY. 


+ Ha'stity. Os. rare. 14 hastite. [Woin 
down from OF. hastiveié, f. hastif hasty; see neat. 
Cf. jollity, F. joliveté.| Wastiness, haste. 

€ 1340 Cursor M. 290, (T'rin.) Pen coom a doom in hastite 
To hein pat tonze had spared be. 

+ Ha‘stive, ha‘stif, a. Ols. Also 3-5 -yfie, 
-ife,-yve. [a. OF. hastif, -zve, mod.F. hati, -rve, 
speedy, hurried, impetuous, f. Aaste, mod. héte 
Haste sé. + -1vE. See also Ulasty, which is in 
origin a doublet of this word.] 

1. Speedy, swift: =]lasty a. 1. 

ae Wyeur Fer. xxxvi. 29 Hastif shal come the kings of 
Babiloyne, and waste this lond. 1390 Gower Conf. Tl. 56 
And make many hastif rodes. a1420 Hoccreve De Meg. 
F’rinc. 2092 Dethe was to hastyfe, ‘lo renne on the. 

b. Of fruit, etc.: Maturing carly ; early, forward: 
SrIAst ya. 0 d 

19727-§1 Cnampens Cycl., {fastive, a French term, some- 
times used in English for caily, forward... The hastive fruits 
are strawberries and cherries. We have also hastive peas, etc. 

2. Precipitate, rash: =ILasTy a. 3. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724 458 Folc hastyf hii bep ek ynou, & 
also wypout rede. 1340 Ayend. 184 Of hastif red hit 
uorbinzp efterward. 1374 Cuaccer / roylus iv. 1540(1568 
(Ms. Gy. 4. 27) Hastyf niin wanted neuere care. ¢ 1430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 49&4 Treulie thou were a litle to hastife. 

3. Quick-teimpered, passionate (- ]lasTy a. 4); 
in a passion, angry. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 414 Renable nas he no3t of tonge, 
acof speche hastyf. c1330 R. Beense Chron. (1810) 177 
Richard was hastif, & ansuerd pat stund, Certes pou lies 
cheitiff, & asa stinkand hund. c1410 Chron. fing. 667 in 
Ritson set. fom, 1}. 298 The king was hastif ant starte up, 
Ant hente the thef by the top. 1489 Caxton Fuytes of A. 
1. vil. 17 That he be not testyf, hastyf, hoot ne angry. 


+ Ha‘stively, hastifly, cuz. Ods. [f. prec. 
+-LY +.) Hastily, quickly, speedily. 

@ 1327 /'ol. Songs(Camden) 190 Facchep me thetraytours 
y-bounde. .hastifliche ant blyve. @13§0 Childh. Fesn 1651 
(Matz) Ile answerede him ful hastifli. 


+ Ha‘stiveness,hastifnesse. 0és. [f. prec. 
+-Ness.] | Llastiness, rashness, passionatencss. 

« 1330 R. Brunxxe Chron. (tic) 129 If any man mad 
pleynt of clerk for hastiuenesse. ¢ 1386 Cutaucrr Meld. 
P 167 Ve moste also dryue out of youre herte hustifnesse. 
1390 Gowek Conf. ITI. 99 Fool hastifnesse. 

+ Hastive'ss. Oly. In 4 hastiwes. [a. AF. 
hastivesse, {. hastif, hitif Wastive.] = prec. 

{1z92 Britton iv ix. § 8 Acuns.. mentent par fole hasti- 
vesce.] ¢ 1325 .VWetr. f/om. 159 Quen we hald yur hert fra 
wreth, And hastiwes. 


+ Hasti-vity. Os. Ins hastyvyte: sce also 
Ilastiry. fa. OF. Aastiveté, mod.¥. hdtiveld, f. 
hastif WASTIVE: see -ITY.] = prec. 

¢3450 in fof. focms (Rolls) I]. 242 Vengeaunce and 
wrathe inan hastyvyté, 

Hastler, Hastlet, obs. ff. Hasteter, HasLer. 

Hastly: see HasTELy. 

Hasty (hé'-sti), a. 56.,adv.) [a. OF. hasti for 
hasttf pi. hastis'\, mod.F. kattf, -tve, t. haste, hate 
Ifaste s4.: see Hastive, aud cf. Jotry, Taupy. 
The termination was doubtless from the first iden- 
tified with native -2,-y from OE. -2g; and it is 
noticeable that the other Teutonic langs. have 
formed corresponding adjs. of that type: Du. 
haastig, Ger., Da., Sw. hastig.} Marked by haste; 
acting, moving, performed, etc. with haste. ; 

1. Speedy, quick, expeditious; swift, rapid in 
action or movement) ; sudden. arch. exc. as in b. 

61340 Cursor M. 5324 (Trin.) pe kynge lete write lettres 

. wip hasty fare. 1340 HamPpote /’7. Consc. 1548 Gret 
hasty myscheves..Pat tyll be world erncre command. 1465 
Paston Lett. No. 508 II. 200 Lete me have word in as 
hasty tyme as ye may. c1gzz rst Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) 
Introd. 28/: This people hathe a swyfte hasty speche. 1551 
Turner Herbal i. Bij a, Thys wolfbayne of all poysones 1s 
the most hastye poison. 1648 Mitton 7cwure Asngs (1650) 
59 We wish hasty ruin to all Tyrants. _ 1697 Dryvesx Virg. 
Georg. 1. 174 When impetuous Rain Swells hasty Brooks. 
1722 De For Plague (1756) 198 A very smart and hasty 
Rain. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) I. 24 The 
dung of pigeons is a rich and hasty manure. 1810 Scorr 
Lady of L.1. xviii, The sportive toil. .Served too in hastier 
swell to show Short glimpses of a breast of snow. | . 

b. Speedy or quick on account of having little 


time; hurricd. ; , 

15go SirJ.Smuytn Disc. lH eafons 5b, A hastie retraite. 
1746 BerkELey Let. to Prior 20 May, Wks. 1871 IV. 337, I 
have written these hasty lines in no small hurry. 1750 
Gray Elegy xxv, Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 
1834 MepDwtn Angler in Wales I]. 113 Aberdovey, of 
which I made a hasty common-ink sketch. 1844 WILSON 
Brit, India 111, 9 {He] had scarcely..time to cast a hasty 
glance at the novel circumstances around him. 1874 L. 
STEPHEN Hours in Library (1892) I. i. 20 Rasselas..is ill 
calculated for the hasty readers of to-day. : 

c. Requiring haste or speed; made in haste. 

spec. in Cookery: see also HASTY PUDDING. — 

61386 Cuaucer Miller's T. 359 (Harl. MS.) This axep 
hast, and of an hasty [5 4/SS. hastif) bing Men may nought 
preche or make taryyng. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
ffusb, Ww. 1586) 184 Sommer Hony, or hasty hony, made In 
thirty daies after the tenth of June. 1657 .Vorth's Plutarch 
Add. Lives (1676) 90 He (Columbus) built a hasty Fort with 


wood and earth. 1742 P. Fraxcis Horace, Ef. 1. xvi. 91 
To purchase hasty wealth. 1883 Casse/l's Dict. Cookery, 
Hasty Puff, 


+q@. That ripens or comes to maturity early in 


HASTY. 


the season; early, forward [L. precox]: =Hast- 
ING Ppl. a, 2. Obs. 


c1qgo Promp. Parv. 228/2 Hastybere, core. .¢rimensis. 
1523 Fitzners. //usb. § 12 Hasty pees.. be sowen before 
Christmasse. 1611 Bisre /sa. xxviii. 4 As the hastie fruite 
before the summer. 1626 Bacon Sy/va Introd. to § 422 How 
to make the Trees .. more Hastie and Sudden, than they 
vse to be. 1693 Evetys De fa Quint. Compl. Gard. 1.131 
Hasty, or Forward-Cherries. ; : ; 

+2. Eager to get somcthing done quickly; in a 
hurry. (In early use sometimes nearly= Ready, 
willing: cf. gzick.) Usually with zaf. Obs. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Fffame 7o His hasty lykine til 
fulfil. a1qso Axt. de la Tour (1868) 62 No wise woman 
aught to be hasty to take upon the new noualitees of array. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 3762/2 She was hasty for to obeye 
and constaunte to suffre. @ 1533 Lp. Berners //uon Ixvi. 
227 How is it that ye be so hasty todeparte? 1592 -Vobody 
& Somed. in Simpson Sch. Shaks, (1878) I. 344 The Queene 

is not so hasty of your death. 1597 SHaks. 2 //en, /V, ww. 
v. 61 Is hee so hastie, that hee doth suppose My sleepe, my 
death? 1754 Foote Anights u. Wks. 1799 I. 85 "Tis bar 
to prevent bad consequences, that I am..so hasty to mate 
him. 

3. Charactcrized by undue quickness of action ; 
precipitate, rash, inconsiderate. 

¢1430 LypG. Afin, Poems 223, I have harde ., That haste 
mene sholde wante no woo. c1440 Promp, Parzv. 223.2 
Hasty..preceps. 3568 Grafton Chron. II. 44 Hastie and 
furious of heart, and unware of perilles’ 1651 Hosues 
Leviath. ut. xxxvii. 237 Aptitude..to give too hasty belecfe 
to pretended Miracles. 1762 Gotpss. Cit. IV. ii, I .. will 
not be hasty in my decisions. 1802 Afed. Frn?. VIII. 505 
He has been led into many hasty assertions. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato V. 146 Do not be hasty in forming a conclusion. 

4. Of persons or their dispositions : Quickly ex- 
cited to anger, quick- tempered, passionate, irritable. 

Of words or actions: Uttercd or done in sudden 
anger or irritation. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 93b, Testinesse or 
impacyency, is a frayle & hasty disposycyon, or rather 
accustomed & vsed vyce of angre. 1530 PAusGR. 315 1 
Hastye, disposed to be angry. a@ 1533 Lp. Berxers //uox 
xliii. 143 Be not dyspleasyd yf I spake eny hasty worde. 
1535 CoveRDALE Prov. xiv. 29 Wratb and haistie dis- 
pleasure. 1611 Bisre /dzd., Hee that is hasty of spirit, 
exalteth folly. 1781 Gipson Dec?. & F. III. 45 The natural 
disposition of Theodosius was hasty and choleric. 1878 
Seevey Stein [1.129 Do you suppose I do not know myself 
to be hasty and irritable? 

B. as sé. The murrain which attacks cattle. Sc. 
3812 Agric. Survey Scotl., Caithness 200 (Jam.) Called the 

murrain (provincially Aasty), because the animal dies soon 
after it is seized with it. 3815 /éid., Sutherland 101 The 
disease called murrain or Aeasty, prevailed among the black 
-eattle of this county. 

+ ©. as adv. Hastily; quickly, rapidly, soon. 

3450 l.ypc. Secrees 847 Discrecyon .. That hasty wyl 
medle on nouthir syde. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 54 Mercurius 
..quhilk makkis reuolutione nyne dais mair huistiar nor dois 
Venus ..is ay sene befor the soune rysing, and haisty efiir 
that the soune is cum to the vest orizon. 

D. Comb., as hasty-footed, -minded, -witted. 
1590 SHaks. Aids. N. 1. ii. 200 Wee haue chid the hasty 

footed time, For parting vs. 1596 — 7am. Shr. v. ii. 40 
An bastie witted bodie. 1736-1816 Ainsworth's Lat. Dict., 
Hasty-minded, fervens anini, 

+ Hasty, v. Obs.exc. Sc. [f prec.] = Hasrev. 

@ 1340 Hampore Psalter xxvii. 37 Paire dayes fayld in 
vanyte and paire 3eris wip hastiynge [cum festinacione), 
e400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E.T.S.) 105 
He peyned him to hasty be Mule. 1533 BeLteNDEN Livy 
1, (1822) 2 Thay will haisty thameself to here thir novelties 
and recent dedis. Zod. Sc. He told them to hastie, 

+ Harstyfully, adv. Obs. Corrupt form of Ias- 
TIVELY under the influence of Hasty. 

1500 Melusine xxxi. 231 He .. putte hym emong the 
sarasyns more bastyfully than thunder falleth fro heuen. 

Hasty pudding. A pudding made of flour 
stirred in boiling milk or watcr to the consistency 
of a thick batter; in some parts applied to a simi- 
lar preparation of oatmeal (usually called ‘por- 
ridge’); in U.S. made with Indian meal and water. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner F ij. I can thinke of 
no fitter naine then an hasty pudding. bar I protest in so 
great haste I composed it, that [etc.]. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa 1. 45 They cast barlie-meale into boiling 
water. .stirring the same.. Then setting this pap or hastie- 
pudding upon the table. 1633 Heywoop Eng. Trav. 11. 
Wks, 1874 1V. 28 Like a hastie Pudding, longer in eating, 
then it was in making. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 1. ii. 160 
Take a large Pint of Milk, put to it 4 Spoonfuls of Flour .. 
and boil it into a smooth Hasty-Pudding. 1769 De Foe's 
Tour Gt. Brit, Wl, 243 The common Breakfasting here- 
abouts is Hasty-pudden, made of Oatmeal and Water boiled 
to a Paste. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bh. Leg. Sleepy 
Hollow (1865) 438 Great fields of Indian corn..holding out 
the promise of cakes and hasty pudding. 

+ Ha'swed, a. Obs. [f. OE. hasu, haswe grey, 
tawny +-ED.] Marked with grey or brown. 

¢ 1250 Gen. §& Ex, 1723 Sep or got, haswed, arled, or grei, 
Ben don fro iacob fer a-wei. 

Hat (het), sd. Forms: 1 het, hett, 3-8 hatt(e, 
6 (haitte, atte), 3- hat. [OE. a7, cognate with 
OF ris. at, north.Fris. hat, hatt, hood, head-cover- 

ing; ON. hpdtr (genit. hattar, dat. hett?):—*hattuz, 
later nom. Aa¢tr, hood, cow}, turban, Sw. katt, Da. 
hat, hatte-hat: cf. also Icel. hetta (:—*hatjén-) hood. 
The OTent. *hattuz goes back to earlier *hadnis, 
from ablaut-series 4ad-, Add-, whence OE. Add Hoop. 
Cf. Lith. £iidas, LGdas tuft or crest cf a bird.] 
VoL. V. 


| 
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1. A covering for the head ; in recent use, gener- 
ally distinguished from other head-gear, as a man’s 
eap (or bonnet) and a woman’s bonnet, by having 
a more or less horizontal brim all round the hemi- 
spherical, conical, or cylindrical part which covers 
the head. (But cylindrical ‘hats’ without brims 


are worn by some Orientals). a. as wom by men. 

¢ 725 Corpus Gloss. 1318 Alitra, haet. ¢893 K. AELFRED 
Oros. 1v. x. § 11 [He] ber het on his heafde. a 1300 
Cursor M. 5314 On his heued a hatt he bar. c¢1x400 
Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxv. 120 He doffez his hatte. a 1400-50 
Alexander 2981 Some in stele plates With hard hattes on 
pair heddez. 1484 Caxton Chivalry vi. 60 The hatte of 
steel or yron is gyuen to the knyght to sygnefye shamefast- 
nes. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 81 He was com- 
mandyd to put of hys atte. 1585 T. WASHINGTON tr. 
Nicholay’s Voy. in. i. 69 b, Wearing on their heads a hygh 
yealow hatte made after the fashion of a suger loofe. 1694 
Woop Life 8 Oct. (O. H. S.) III. 469 Dr. Henry Aldrich.. 
spoke against hatts turnd up on one side. 1787 ‘G. Gam- 
BADO’ Acad. //orsemcn (1809) 29, 1 never admired a 
round hat, but with a large wig it is insupportable. 1879 
Spon's Encycl. Indust. Arts 1102 The feature which dis- 
tinguishes the ‘hat’ from other forms of head-dress Is the 
possession of a brim. 

b. as worn by women. 

¢1470 Hewry Wallace 1. 242 A wowyn quhyt hatt scho 
brassit_ on witb all, x:s00e-zo DunBar Poems Ixxvii. 44 
Madinis.. With quhyt hattis all browderit rycht bravfelie]. 
1597 Suaks. Lover's Compl. 31 Some [hair], untuck'd, 
descended her sheaved hat. 1598 — Aferry IV. 1, ii. 78 
There’s her thruin’d hat, and her mufflertoo. 31784 CowPer 
Task \. 536 In cloak of satin trimmed With lace, and hat with 
splendid riband bound. 1849 C. Bronte SAir/ey vii, ‘I want 
to finish trimming my hat’(bonnet she meant). 1855 TRNNy- 
SON Maud 1, xx. 1, The hahit, hat and feather, Or the frock 
and gypsy bonnet .. nothing can be sweeter Than maiden 
Maud in either. 1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 10 June, By the 
way, they call a lady’s dress here [New York] a ‘robe’, and 
a bonnet a ‘hat’. 188r Grant Wuite Eng. Without & 
Within ii. 55 A bonnet has strings, and a hat has not. 


2. With qualifying words; a. specifying the ma- 
terial, shape, or kind of hat, the place or occasion 


on which it is worn, ctc., e.g. deaver, felt, silk,. 


straw hat; high, tall (chimney-fot, stove-pipe, top) 
hat, the ordinary cylindrical silk hat of the 19th c.; 
opera, tennis hat. See these words; also BILiy- 
cock, COCKED, CRUSH-HAT, WIDE-AWAKE, etc. 

¢ 1430 Lypc. A/in. Poems (1840) 105 Fyne felt hattes or 
spectacles to reede. 1840 Old City Acc. Bk.in Archvol. 
Gral. XLIII, iij straw hats. 1585 ‘J. WasHincTon tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. wi, xvi. 101 Covering their head with a felt 
hatte. 1837 C. Newton in Whittock LA. 7rades (1842) 
294 When the outer batt is considerably finer than the inner 
one, the retailer terms it a ‘plated hat. 1838 /enny Cyc? 
XII. 64/1 There are three descriptions or qualities of hats 
made of wool, viz. beaver-hats, plate-hats, and felt-hats. 
fbid,, Silk-hats are composed of a form made of chip or of 
felt, and covered with woven silk plush or shag. 1839 H. 
Aixsworti Jack Sheppardi, He wore a three-cornered hat, 
a sandy-coloured scratch wig. 1874 T. Harpy Far /r. 
Madding Crowd (1889) 334 He now wears .. a tall hat a- 
Sundays. 1886 Murs. f. KENNarD Girlin Brown fiabit viii. 
(1888) 67 Sooner or later, hunting hats all ineet with the same 
fate.. 1896 Hest. Gaz, 29 Dec. 8/1 The first high hat, it 
is said, was worn by John Hetherington, a haberdasher, 
who was in business on the Strand in London...It is to he 
remembered, however, that the beaver hat preceded the 
silk hat, and the modern top hat is only the successor of the 
hat with a sloping body commonly worn in the seventeenth 
century. 

b. With the name of some person known to 
have habitually worn or to have been represented 
in such a hat, or of soine artist (Rubens, Gains- 
borough) fond of depicting such. 

1889 N. F. Reppart Sact, fancy, & Fable 309 He pre- 
sented all of the refugees .. with ‘Kossuth’ hats. 1890 
CarmicuakL Ja God's Way ni.i. 127 A tall man in light 
clothes and with a Stanley hat on, 1891 Dosson //ogarth 
too A red-haired lady in a Pamela hat and white dress. 
3891 E. Castre Conseguences 11. 259 A young woman.. 
with a large black Rubens hat. 1893 Georgiana Hitt “ist. 
Eng. Dress 11. 254 Anglesea hat with the bell-shaped 
crown. D'Orsay hat with ribbed silk binding and a large 
bow to the band. 

3. A head-dress showing the rank or dignity of 
the wearer ; ¢sf. a cardinal's hat (see CARDINAL sé. 
III); whence ¢vavs/,, the office or dignity of a car- 
dinal; called also red hat. 

Hat of Estate, cap of estate (Halliw.). 
tenance: see MAINTENANCE. 

@1352 Minot /oerms (Hall) viii. 41 Cardinales with hattes 
rede. 1431 in Rogers Agric. §& Prices II]. 496/1 Fur to 
Mayor’shat. 1597-8 Be. Hart Sat. v. ili. 85 The red hat that 
tries the luckless main. 1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 150 
Who.. with dispensation from the Pope would resigne uppe 
their Hattes, 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2540/1 The Pope, in a 
publick Consistory, gave the Hats to nine of the new Car- 
dinals. 1727-5: Cuampers Cycé. s.v., Pope Innocent IV. 
first made the hat the symbol or cognizance of the cardinals, 
injoining them to wear a red hat, at all ceremonies and pro- 
cessions, as a token of their being ready to spill their blood 
for Jesus Christ. 1753 Scots A/ag. Jan. 13/2 There are .. 
fifteen hats vacant in the sacred college. 1850 Lp. Hovcu- 
ton in Reid Lif (1890) I. 445 Wiseman proceeds to Rome 
to gethis hat. 18.. Knicut Crown Hist. Eng. 133 The 
pope bestowed on him tbe red hat. 1884 G. B. Matteson 
Battle-Fields Gerwiany viii. 229 The electoral hat of 
Brandenburg. 


4, Felting, such as is used in felt hats. 


31794 Sporting Afag. III. 193 Giving a preference to 
wadding made of hat. q 


5. Phrases and locutions: a. Referring to th 


t Hat of Main- 


HAT. 


custom of uncovering the head as a mark of 
reverence, courtesy, or salutation (often reduced to 
a momentary taking off, raising, or touching of the 
hat). JZ/at ix hand, with the head uncovcred in 
respect ; obsequiously. servilely. Cf. Cap 5d.1 4g. 

1593 Donne Sat. i. (R.), That, when thou meet’st one .. 
Dost search, and, like a needy hroker, prize The silk and 
gold he wears, and to that rate, So high or low, dost raise 
thy formal hat. @ 1659 CLeveLano /oeuts, etc. (1677) 68 
He is punctual in exacting your Hat. ¢c1660 Woop Life 
(O. H. S.) I. 299 The common civility of a hat. 1722 De 
For Col. Fack (1840) 247, 1..gave you my hat as I passed 
you. 172§ — Voy. round World \1840) 97 The governor... 
gave them the compliment of his hat and leg. 1848 
Tuackeray Van. Fair (1875) III. iii. 27 To compliment 
Mrs. Crawley..with a profound salute of the hat. 1851 — 
Eng. Hum., Congreve (1858) 65 John Dennis was hat in 
hand to Mr. Congreve. 1884 Brack Jud. Shaks. v, Rais- 
ing his hat and bowing. 1884 Mrs. Ewine A/ary’s Meadow 
i. (1886) 12 The Scotch gardener touched his hat to me. 

b. Referring to the collecting of money in a hat 
by street minstrels or similar performers: hence, 
to send round the hat, go round with the hat, etc., 
applied contemptuously to the collection of money 
by personal solicitation for charitable or benevolent 
purposes, 

1857 [Remembered in colloquial use]. 1870 LowELL 4 mong 
my Bks, Ser. 1. (1882) 370 Afier passing round the hat in 
Europeand America, @ 1878 C. J, Matnews in Darly News 
11 Sept. (1894) 4/7 It was easy enough to make the hat go 
round, but the difficulty was to get any one to put anything 
init. 1890 Fenn Lady Mande’s Mania xxx. 331 Allow me to 
take round the hat for coppers. 1891 Aforaing Post 10 Jan. 
4 6 Dispatching men to send round the hat in America. 

ec. Miscellaneous phrases: Lad hat: a scape- 
grace. Black hat (Australian slang): a newly- 
arrived immigrant. As black as (one’s) hat: abso- 
lutely black, Ay this hat, my hat toa halfpenny, Pl 
bet a hat: common forms of asseveration. A brick 
in (one’s) hat \U.S.}: overcome with liquor. (//7s) 
hat covers (his) family, etc.: said of one who is 
alone in the world, and has to provide only for 
himself. /a¢s to be disposed of : lives lost. Ll eat 
my old Rowley's\ hat; an asseveration stating one’s 
readiness to do this, if an event of which one is 
certain should not occur. Zo hang up one’s hat: 
see ILANG v. 28 b. 7d be in a (the; hat: to be in 


afix. Zo throw up one’s hat: i.e. in token of joy; 
cf. Car sd.1 9. 

1588 Suaxs. L. 4. L. v. ii. 563 My hat to a halfe-penie, 
Pompey prooues the best Worthie. 1598 — .VVerry IV. 1. i. 
173 By this hat, then he in the red face had it. 1710 Brit. 
A follo III. No. 95. 2/1 Three Stumps in her Head .. as 

Slack as my Hat. o¢1758 Cuesterr. Lett. (1792) IV. 
eccxxxv. 131 It is by no means a weak place; and I fear 
there will be many hats to be disposed of before it is taken. 
61825 Houlston Tracts 1. xlviil. 11 With his face as black 
as your hat. 1837 Dickens /’chw. xlii, ‘If I knew as little 
of life as that, I'd eat my hat and swallow the buckle 
whole.’ 1849 Loxer. Aavanagh xxix, Her husband... often 
came home very late, ‘with a brick in his hat’, as Sally 
expressed it. 1854 Dickens //ard 7,141 They would say, 
‘While my hat covers my family ’..I have only one to feed. 
1882 Mrs. Croker Proper Pride 111. i. 6 I’m in a most 
awful hat this time, and no mistake. 1882 Mrs. RippELL 
Daisies & B. 11. 239‘ Hat covers his family, don't it?’ ‘He 
has no one belonging to him I ever heard of.’ 1884 Besant 
Childr. Gibeon 1. xxxii, There are always bad hats in every 
family. 1887 R. M. Praep Lougleat of Korralbyn xxvii. 
277 I'd never let it be said that a black hat had cut me 
out. 1887 Miss E. E. Money Litt, Dutch Maiden II. 
vill. 148 ap atmien) If you don’t run up against him next day 
-.you may eat your hat 1 1887-9 TV. A. Trottore What J 
remember 111, 169 The man whose estate lies under his hat 
need never tremble before the frowns of fortune. 1897 T. M. 
Heaty in Daily News 22 Jan. 3/3 The Irish farmer would 
throw up his hat on learning that hostilities had broken out. 

II. In various technical uses. 

6. a. The laycr of tan-bark spread on the top of 
a pile of hides with interposed bark filling a tan-pit. 
b. Aletallurgy. A depression in the tunnel-head of 
a smelting-furnace to detain the gases (Knight 
Dict. Mech. 1873). c. In Soap-making: A de- 
pressed chamber in the bottom of a copper (see 
quot. 1885). 

1853 C. Morrit 7azning, etc, 208 When the skins have 
all been imbedded in the tan, they are to be covered witha 
six inch stratum of bark, technically termed the hat. 1885 
W. L. Carpenter Soap & Candles vi. 156 The copper, 
provided with a ‘hat’..to receive impurities that subside. 

7. The pileus of a fungus. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887 Lancet 11 June 1215/2 
Different parts of the mushroom contain more or less albu- 
men, the ‘hat’..baving twice as much as the stem. 

TIL. attrib. and Comé. 

8. In sense: ‘Forming part of a hat’, as Aaz- 
brim, -crown, -leaf, -lining, -plush, -spring; ‘Sor 
supporting or holding hats’, as hat-peg, -pin, -rack, 
-vail, -shelf, -shop; also in other connexions. 

3859 Dickens 7. Two Cities 1. ii, To. .shake the wet out 
of his *hat-brim. 1670 Cotton Esfernon 11, vil, 402 Leav- 
ing an orifice bigger than a *Hat Crown. c1813 Mrs. 
SHerwoop Stories Ch. Catech. xvi. 142 Philip took a pair 
of scissars, and hid them in bis hat-crown, 1829 Blackw. 
Mag. X XVI. 76 The heavy shot .. carrying off an entire 
whisker, a very small portion of ear, and a rather larger 
portion of *hat-leaf from the policeman. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist xiii, Tohang ‘em up to their own *hat-pegs. 1891 IE 0; 
Hospes Sonte Emotions 137 ‘Would you like that *hat-pin? 
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HAT. 


she said. 1872 Mark Twatn /snoc. Abr. xxxi. 241 \ sort of 
vestibule, where they used to keep the *hat-rack. 1888 ///ustr. 
Lond. News Christm. No. 14/3 Steadying himself with one 
hand upon the *hat-rail of the [railway] carriage. 1896 Daily 
News 21 Jan. 2/1 The programmes, and the *hat-shelves for 
the guests. 1892 Howes Afercy 37 She had been one of the 
*hat-shop hands, 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Hat-spring 
Maker, a manufacturer of springs for light opera orclosing-up 
hats. 1794 Sporting May. 111. 193 1t may be preferred to 
*hat-wadding. 

9. obj. and obj. genitive, as hat-bearer, -dresser, 
-dyer; hat-doffing, -tipping, -turning ; hat-sizing, 
-weartng adjs. Also HaT-MAKER, -MAKING. 

1891 Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 216 Graceful *hat-doffings 
and hand-kissings. 1640 Canterbury Marriage Licences 
(MS.), John Lewknor of Canterhury, *hat dresser. 1709 
Lond. Gaz. No, 4580/4 Brian Thompson, of London, *Hat- 
dyer, 1848 Sir J. G. Witkinson Dalmatia, etc. 1. 167 
*Hut-wearing townspeople. 

10. Special combs. ; hat-body, the unshaped or 
partly shaped piece of felt from which a hat is 
formed; hat-brush, a soft brush for brushing 
hats; hat-eard, a card worn in the ribbon of 
a hat by a partisan in sport or politics; + hat- 
commoner (see quot.,; hat-conformator = Con- 
FORMATOR ; hat-die =: 4at-mould; hat-frame (see 
quot. ; hat-grip, a device for holding a hat on 
the head ; hat-guard, a string or cord to prevent 
a hat from being blown away; hat-homage, 
+ -honour, reverence shown by removing the hat, 
a phrase in use among the early Quakers; hat- 
mould, the die on which a hat or bonnet is formed 
or shaped by preszing; hat-palm (also chip-hat 
palm, aname for Thrinax argentea and Copernicia 
certfera, the leaves of which are used for making 
hats; hat-piece, ‘a} a metal skull-cap worn 
under the hat as defensive armour, (5) a coin of 
James VI on which the king is represented wearing 
a hat; hat-plant, an East Indian plant (.2schy- 
nomene aspera) of the bean family, yielding a very 
tough pith which is made into hats, bottles, ete. ; 
+ hat-respect hat-honour; hat-roller (see 
quot.) ; hat-shag, woven silk plush for silk hats ; 
+ hat-shaker ; hat-stand, a standing picce of fur- 
niture for hats to be hung on; hat-string = /at- 
guard; hat-tree, a hat-stand with projecting arms 
for hats and coats; + hat-worship = ha/-homage. 
See also HLAT-BAND, -BLOCK, -BOX, cte. 

1845 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 1. 245/2 Very soft hrushes, such 
as “hat-hrushes. 1892 Times 24 Nov. 8 4 *Hat-cards.. were 
distributed and worn by hundreds on the polling day. 1803 
Gradus ad Cantaér, (Farmer), *//at Commoner, the son of 
a Nobleman, who wears the gown of a Fellow Commoner 
with a hat. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, “flat-/rame, 
cross-bars of wood placed round three or four dozen hats in 
sending them out for home sale. 1896 B'ham Weekly Post 
6 June 1 8 A *hat-grip which will make it possible to wear 
a straw hat in a gale of wind. 1851 Dixon JV. Penn vi. (1872) 
50 “Hat-homage is our social creed. 1669 Press (¢it/c) No 
Cross, No Crown: or Several Sober Reasons against *Hat- 
Honour, Titular-Respects, You to a Single Person. 1677 
G. Fox in Fru. (1852) 11. 206 If this hat-honour, and shew- 
ing the bare head, be an invention of men, and not from God. 
3885 Lapy Brassey The Trades x. 177 Sometimes called 
..the thatch-palm, and the *hat-palin, 1599 in Pitcairn 
Crim. Trials Scotl \\.99 False *hat-peiceis, pistulettis and 
crownis. 1664-5 Perys Diary 6 Mar., 1 saw him try on his 
buff coat and *hat-piece covered with black velvet. 1669 
Penn No Cross ix. § 25 Honour was from the Beginning, but 
*Hat-respects, and most Titles, are of late. 1883 GresLey 
Coal Mining Gloss., */4at Rollers, cast iron or steel rollers, 
shaped like a hat, revolving upon a vertical pin, for guiding 
incline hauling ropes round curves. 1698 Post Man 12-14 
Apr. (N.&Q.), Joseph Briant,a*Hatshaker. 1857 Hucues 
Tom Brown 1. iv, The *hat-stand (with a whip or two stand- 
ing up init). 1892 F. M. Crawrorp Vhree Fates 11, 162 There 
1s nO more romiance about her than there is in a hatstand. 
1858 THoreau JVaine IW. (1894) 118 Used for ornamental 
~hat-trees, together with deer’s horns, in front entries. 1742 
Note on Pope's Dunc. \v. 205 The *hatworship, as tbe 
Quakers call it, is an abomination to that sect. 

Hat, v. [f. Har sd.) ¢vans. To cover with a 
hat; to furnish or provide with a hat. Also, to 
bestow the cardinal’s hat upon. 

¢ 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode w. cxxii. (1869) 121 Al be it I 
he mantelled and wel hatted. 1598 Frorio, /ncafellare .. 
to hat one. 1852 W. JerDan A nfobiog. 11. xiii. 164 We had 
..hatted and cloaked ourselves, 1885 Soston(Mass.) Fru. 
31 July 1/6 The Pope .. held a public consistory..at which 
the newly appointed Cardinals were hatted. 1891 ANNIE 
Tuomas That Affair 1, x.171 Miss Poltbuan bats and veils 
berself. 

b. To place one’s hat on (a seat soas to claim it. 

1886 Philadl. Times 10 Apr. (Cent.), Twenty seats had .. 
been hatted hefore noon to secure them for the debate. 

Hat, obs. f. Hate sé. and v., Hicut v., Hot a.; 
obs. pa. t. Hit; north. f. Hore sd. promise ; obs. 
var. of AT prep. and rel. (=that). 

Hatable, var. of HATEABLE. 

Hatare, var. Hater sé.l 


Ha‘tbhand, hat-band. 
1, A band or narrow ribbon put round a hat above 


the brim. 

1412-13 Durh. ALS. Abn. Roll, Pro hathandys de serico 
nigro, ijs. 1552 Hutoet, Hatte hande, sf7va. 1594 H. DEANE 
in Lissnore Papers Ser. 11. (1887) 1. 8 A hat-hande, with xviij 
gowlde buttons. 1623 Dx, Buckum. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. III. 146 He hath neytber chaine nor hathand. 1685 
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Lond. Gaz. No. 2094/4 A Hat, with a Black and Gold 
coloured Silk Hatband of the new twisted fashion. 1726 
Amuerst 7errz Fil. x\vi. 247 Flapping hats with silver hat. 
bands. 1834 L. Ritcnie Wand, by Seine 105 Louis X1.. 
loaded even his hat-hand with medals of the saints. 

b. Phrase. 45 queer tight, odd, ctc.. as Dick's 
(or Nick's) halband. 

(Dick or Nick was proh. some local character or half-wit, 
whose droll sayings were repeated. See Notes §& Queries 
8th ser. NIT. 37, et seq.) 

1796 Grose Dict. Vule. T.s.v. Dick, \amas queer as Dick's 
hatband ; that is, out of spirits, or don’t know what ails me. 
(Newcastle form 21850. As queer as Dick's (Nick's) hat- 
band, that went nine times round and wouldn't mect.] 

+e. Gold hatband:; a nobleman at the Univer- 
sity; a ‘tuft’. Obs. 

1628 Fante Microcosin., Vug. Gent. Univ. (Arb.) 45 is 
companion is ordinarily some stale fellow, that ha’s beene 
notorious for an Ingle to gold hatbands. 1889 Gens/. Mav. 
June 598 Noblemen at the universities, since known as 

tufts’, because of the gold tuft or tassle to their cap, were 
then known as gold hatbands. 

2. A band of crape or other dark material worn 


round the hat as a sign of mourning. 

1698 Torte -t/sa 1880) 74 To Iathand black..This sable 
place doth fit you bestiomourne. 1667 Pervs Diary 31 Dec., 
My uncle Thomas, with a mourning hat-band on for his 
daughter Mary. 1702 Order in Council8 Mar. in Lond. Guz, 
No. 3791 4 It will be allowed as full and proper Mourning, to 
wear Ilatbands of lack English Alamode covered with Black 
Crape. 1806 \. Duxcan Nedson’s Fun. 18 Six mourners, in 
scarfs and hatbands. 1886 J. K. Jerome /dle Thoughts (1889) 
32 The undertaker’s inute in streaming hat-band. 

3. Comd., as halband-hater, -maker. 

1602 /low to Choose Gd. Wife fr. Bad 1. iii in Hazl. 
Dodsley 1X. 17 A hatband-hater, and a busk-point wearer. 
1632 Star Chamb. Cases ‘Cauiden) 115 A. B. of London, 
Cittizen and Hatband-maker. 1720 Stow's Surv.(1754) 11. 
v. xv. 334 1 The master, wardens, and assistants of the in- 
corporated company of Hat band Makers of London. 

Ha‘t-block. ([Sce Biock sé. 4a.) A form or 
mould upon which a man’s hat is shaped. Hence 
hat-block maker, turner. 

1723 Lond, Gaz. No. 6192/9 Thomas Bossworth .. Iat- 
Block ‘Turner. 1858 Simmonps ict. Trade, Hat-block 
maker a manufacturer of the solid wooden shapes used in 
blocking or fornung hats. 

Hat-box. <A box adapted to hold a hat or 
hats; esp. as in quot. 1794. 

1794 W. Freutosx Carriages (1801) I. 219 A Hat-box is a 
convenience for carrying hats, inade of stout leather, in the 
exact form of a hat. 189: Mrs. Oxtpuant Sle. L. 
Oliphant 11. xi. 152 Standing before a table on which his 
hat-box answered the purpose of a desk. 

Comb, 1884 Lond. I’. O. Directory, Wat Box Makers. 

Hat-case. ~ llat-uox. 

1598 Florio, Porta berctta, a capcase,a hat case. 1662 
Drvyoven JV ild Gallant... ii, Vhe hat-case must be disposed 
under the bed. 1670 Lond. Gaz, No. 523/4 A square large 
Box .. with a leather Hat-case upon it. 1890 Sfore Catal. 
Mar. 1384 Square Flat Cases in Solid Leather. 

Comb, 1884 Loud. P. VU. Directory, Hat Case Makers. 

Hatch jhetf), 56.1 Forms: 1 heeie, 3-7 
hacche, 4 hach, hachch, 4-6 hache, 5-7 hatche, 
6 acche, 6- hatch. 8. 1 hee(c, 5 hecche, hetche, 
5-6 hech(e. (OE. Azc, genit. Aercce, less com- 
monly Age (the umlaut of @ before cc being gener- 
ally # instead of ¢: Sievers § 89. 1 Aum. 1):— 
W Ger. *hakyd-: cf. MLG. heck, Du. Aeé (in Kilian 
hecke, heck), Da. hekke rack ina stable, Sw. sack. 
Ulterior history and original signification obscure. 
The variant OF. forms gave hatch (sometimes 
hetch) in southern and midl. Eng.; Heck and 
sometimes hack (Lack 56.2) in north. dial.] 

1. A half-door, gate, or wicket with an open space 
above; the lower half of a divided door, which 
may be closed while the upper half is open. Also 
formerly, and still dial., any small gate or wicket. 

(It is doubtful whether the masc. word in quot. rors 
helongs here.) 

[1015 in Earle Land Charters 393 Of dam hecce to 
Dudemzres bele..swa eft innon dane hacc.] 1062 in 
Thorpe Dipl. Evi Sa.x. 395 Of pare hlype to pare ealden 
wude hacce. a12zs0 Owl ¢ Night. 1056 Thu come sone to 
tban hacche. 1393 Lanct. P. P4. C. xvii. 335 Pauhyich my 
hy-lyue sholde begge a-boute at mennes hacches. c 1465 
E. E. Misc. (Warton Cluh) 60 Som... lepe over the hache, 
Tbey had no tyme to seche the lache. r521 AVS. Ace. Sé. 
Sohn's Hosp., Canterb., For hangyng of an accheat Syster 
Sawyers jd. 1595 Suaxs. Fohn 1. 1. 171 In at the window, 
orelse ore the hatch. 1687 T. Brown £76. Cousc. in Dk. 
Buckhm.’s Wks, (1705) 11. 126 Affairs were come to tbat 
pass, that he durst hardly sbow his Nose over his hatch. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury wi. 336/1 An Hatch..is a diminu- 
tive Field Gate..only to let a single Beast in and out of tbe 
Field. .also for Milk Maids to go in and out safely without 
Climing or going over Stiles. 1700 Tyrree //ist. Eng. II. 
ooo A poor. .Scholar begging for some Relief at the Kitchen- 
Hatcb. 1879 TroLLore 7. Caldigate (1880) 17 He. .passing 
by the well-known buttery hatches, looked into the old hall 
for the last time. . 

B. c1440 Promp, Parv, 231/2 Hec, hek, or hetche, or a 
dore (A’. hecche, S. beke, or hech', antica. ¢ 1456 Jurnam. 
Tottenham 205 Sum on dores, and some on hech. a 1529 
Sketton Dk. Albany 155 Go begge a byt Of brade, at ylke 
mannes heche. ; 

+b. fig. esp. in proverbial phrase, Zo keep (set, 
have) a hatch he the door: to keepsilence. Oés. 

1555 R. Smituin Foxe 4. & Af. (1684) III. 336/2 Seeing God 
hath given a Tongue, And put it under power: The surest 
way it is to set A hatch hefore tbe door. 1579 Gosson Sch. 
A buse (Arh.) 53, I wish that euery rehuker shoulde place a 
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hatch before the doore. 1588 Greene /’andosto (1607) 21 
Tush (quoth his wife) profite is a good hatch before the 
dore. 1594 Anacke to Knowe in Hazl. Dodsley V1. 535, 
1 say no more, "lis good to have a hatch before the door. 

ec. ‘Salt-making term. ‘Fhe door of a furnace’ 
(Cheshire Gloss. 1886). 

+2. A hay-rack; =Heck sd.1 3. Obs. 

©1420 Anturs of Arth, xxxv, Way hely thay hade in 
haches vn-hi3te [Douce AZS. in haches on hight]. 

3. Nant. ta. Formerly (in p/., rarely sing. , A 
movable planking forming a kind of deck in ships ; 
hence, also, the permanent deck. Oés. Hence Onder 
hatches = below deck; + over hatch = overboard. 
b. Now since deck has become the term for the 
permanent covering of the hold), A trap-door 
or grated framework covering the openings in the 
deck ealled hatchways. (The phr. wxder hatches 
is now associated with the last sense.) 

13.. £. £. Addit. P. C. 179 A lodes-mon ly3tly lep vnder 
hachches. ¢ 1350 47s//. Paderne 2770 {They} husked hem bobe 
sone aboue pe hacches. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer ZL, G. JV. 648 Cleo- 
patra, Ile pouryth pesyn up on the hachissledere, 1495- 
Naval Acc, llen, V11 177 For x dossen Candell. .bought € 
spent vnder the haches in tyme of Reparacion of the sayd 
Ship. 1§.. Agyagecourte 110 in Iazl. £. #. P, 11. 97 With 
theyr takyls they launched many a longe bote, And ouer 
hache threw them in to the streame. 1530 Patscr. 229/2 
Hatche of a shippe, “ac, trapfe. 1548 Hatt Chron, 
flen, VIIN, 15 The Scottes foughte sore on the hatches. 
1§sz_ Ilcnokr, Hatche of a shyppe where they walke, 
pergula, 1§73-80 Bart Ady. El 223 The hatches, or deckes 
in u ship, where men stand to fight, catastroma. 1581 L. 
Acversey in Hakluyt Voy. (1589)178 Vp I went to the top 
of the hatches, 1582 X. Licneriecutr. Castanheda’s Cong. k. 
Jad. xxv.64a, Commaunded him to prison vnder the hatches. 
1588 GREENE /’andosto (1843) 48 The muryners lay and slept 
upon the hatches. 1594 Suaks. Arch, ///, 1. iv. 17 We 
pac'd along Vpon the giddy footing of the IIatches. 1598 
W. Putters Linschoten in Arb. Garner II. 19 They have 

. cabins above the hatches. 1611 Cotcr., Zil/ac, the 
Orelop, or Arloup, or, more generally, the hatches of a ship. 
1617 Minsuru Ductor, The s/atches of a shippe, so called 
because they full to like an hatch of a doore. 1700 Dryurn 
Cey.x & Alcyone 146 Seas impell’d hy winds .. Assault the 
sides and o’er the hatches tow’r. 1762 Fatcontr Shipwr. 
ut. 382 Then burst the hatches off. 1825 J. Neau Bo. 
Fonathan 11. 298 When..we came to heave the hatches, we 
found him. 1869 C. Gisnon A’ Gray vii, The object crawled 
along the deck to the hatchway of the hold, raising the 
hatch cautiously, and disappeared. 

B. ta 1400 Morte Arth, 3683 Owt of botes on hurde was 
husked with stonys, Bett down of pe heste, brystis the 
hetches. 1513 Dovcias cEneis v. xiv. 19 Endlang the 
bechis lyand heir and thairis. 

ce. A square or oblong opening in the deck, by 
which cargo is lowered into the hold; a hatchway. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 99 lle was going to see the 
covers of the Hatches of forty of the fish ships .. nailed 
down, 1873 Act 36 4 37 Wiet. c. 88 Sched. 1, Hatches with 
open gratings, instead of the close hatches which are usual 
in merchant vessels. 

4. fig. Under (the, hatches: Down in position er 
circumstances ; in a state of depression, huinilia- 
tion, subjection, or restraint; down out of sight. 

c 1850 Jice-Play (Percy Soc.) 21 Ye have..brought your- 
self. .so far under the hatches..that ye cannot find the way 
torise again. 1621 Burton Anat, Jel. 1. ii, iv. vi. (1651) 
156 If he be poor .. he is under hatches, dejected, rejected 
and forsaken. 1649 Mitton £ikon. xxvii. 511 En this servile 
condition to have kept us sull under hatches. 1678-9 
Fourkes Alarm Sinn. 7 Conscience has been kept under 
hatches. 17x0 in Hearne Collect. 7 Mar. (O II. S.) II. 356 
The Whigs must. .think the Church under Hatches. 1818 
Keats Lett, Wks. 1889 III. 143 It is impossible to live ina 
country which is continually under hatches. 

5. ¢ransf. a. An opening in the floor of a timber- 
shed or other building, which is covered by a trap- 
door; also, the trap-door itself. 

1888 in JVard & Lock’s Techn. Dict. ; 

+b. Jd/tning. An opening made in the ground. 

1671 Phil, Trans. V1. 2099 We sink..an Essay hatch (an 
orifice made for the search of a vein), 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. 
Supp., Hatches .. used in Cornwal, to express any of tbe 
openings of the earth, either into mines, orin search of them. 


6. A flood-gate or sluice. Seealso quot. 1727-51. 

1531-2 Acf 23 //en. V//1,c. 8§ 1 All the sand, stones, 
grauell, and robell digged about..the said tin, there to be 
wholly and surely kept, by the said hatches and ties, out and 
from the said fresh riuers or water-courses. 1587 (see FLoop- 
HATCH]. 1669 WortipGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 326 Hatches, 
Flud-gates placed in tbe water to ohstruct its Current. 
1727-51 Cuambers Cycl., Hatches. .the word is particularly 
used for certain dams, or mounds..to prevent the water that 
issues from the stream-works, and tin-washes in Cornwal, 
from running into the fresh rivers, 1758 Descr. Thames 60 
The Navigation..was impeded by Hatches, Stopps and 
Wears. 1840 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) 11. 187 Tbe water 
suddenly abated, and we then opened the doors, and let it 
pour from the rooms as from a mill hatcb. 1879 JEFFERIES 
Wild Life in S. Co. 107 The farmers lower down the hrook 
pull up the hatches to let the flood pass. 

7. *A contrivance for trapping salmon’ (Smyth 
Satlor’s Word-bk. 1867). Cf. HEcK sd,! 2. 

1826 J. Thomson Etym. Eng. Was. s.v., A salmon caught 
in a machine called a kek or hatch. 

8. A wooden bed-frame. ? Oés. 

a 1832 Scott (Webster 1864), A rude wooden stool, and 
still ruder hatch or bed-frame. 

9. attrib. and Comb. as (sense 1) + hatch- 
stead; (3) hatch-man, -natl, -noup, -ring; (3) 
hatch-head, -ladder; hatch-bar, hatch-deck (see 
quots.); hatch-gate, (a) a wicket, (6) =sense 6. 
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1828 Wessters.v. Hatch, The grate or frame of cross-bars 
laid over the opening ina ship’s deck, now called *4atch- 
bars, 1867 SmytH Satlor’s lVord-bk., Hatch-bars, to secure 
the hatches. /dzed., *//atch-teck, gun brigs had hatches in- 
stead of lower decks. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 74 We reached tl.e *hatch-gate, with the white cottage 
beside it. 1867 F. Franxcts Angling iii.(1880) 89 Some lock 
or hatch-gate. 1894 Hatt Caine J/anrman v. iii, The sea 
.. washed the faces of the men as they sat in oilskins on the 
*hatch-head. 1465 Jann. & /louseh. Exp. 201 Item, for 
iiij.c. *hache nayle, xvj.@. 1785 Gentl. Mag. LV. 1. 429 
Ventilators .. placed at the fore, main, and mizen “hatch- 
noup. ?¢ 1475 ¢/unt. //are 261 Thei myghtt not passe the 
dure threscwold, Nor lope ouer the *hache-styd. 


Hatch, 56.2 [f. Harcu v1] The action of 
hatching, incubation; that which is hatched; a 


brood (of young’. 

1629 GauLe Holy Madu. 244 A Serpent of a Difficult 
hatch, and dangerous. 1797-1804 Bewick Brit, Birds 
(1847) I. 145 These birds make a second hatch, 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. ix. (1878) 240 Two hybrids from the 
same parent but from different hatches. 1875 Wuyte Met- 
wittE Aaterfelto ii. (1876) 15 If she addles all these as she 
addled the last hatch, I'll forswear keeping fowls. 1894 
Field 9 June 832/1 There was a good hatch of Mayfly, and 
the fish were taking them fairly well. 

Jig. 1597 SHAKS. 2 Alen. JV, ut. i, 86 Such things become the 
Hatch and Brood of Time. 1602 — Ham. in. i. 174 There’s 
something in his soule, O're which his Melancholly sits on 
brood, And I do doubt the hatch, and the disclose Will be 
some danger. 1624 F. Wuite Acfl. Fisher 297 The canon- 
izing of Saints by Popes is of a latter hatch. 

Hatch, 56.3 Also 7 hache. [f. ILarcu v.2} 
An engraved line or stroke; esp. one of those by 
which shading is represented in an engraving. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii. r10 Sculptors in their 
strongest shadows ..do draw their double Haches. 1662 
Evetyn Chalcogr. v. 118 The conducting of Hatches and 
stroaks, whether with pen, point, or Graver. /6iel. v. 129 
To discern an Original print from a Copy print..is a knack 
very easily attain’d ; because ‘tis almost impossible to imitate 
every hatch, and to make the stroaks of exact and equal 
dimensions. 1747 Creep in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 449 Sounds 
of minute Duration will be expressed by the Pencils by small 
Hatches geometrically proportion’d to those Durations. 
1811 Self /nstructor 524 Working in hatches with a middling 
full pencil. 1855 tr. Ladarte's Arts Mid, Ages iv. 180 He 
uses but few hatches in his shadows. 

+ Hatch, 56.4 Obs. [a. F.-tache hatchet : see 
Hacue.] <A hatchet. 

1704 in B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1867) 11. 132, 100 
large Hatches or light Axes made pretty broad. 1716 /id. 
(1865) I. 33 To run upon them with their Hatches. 1810 
Navat Chron. X X1V. 197 ‘Yo demand three whale teeth and 
twelve hatches for their ransom. 

+ Hatch, 56.5 Ods. [? var. of Hitcu.} A knot. 

1688 R. Hotme Aryovoury ui. 288/2 At a Hundred threds 
round the Keel. . Housewives make a Hatch as some call it, 
ora Knot, or an Flank. 

Hatch, 56.6 Curling. =WWack s6.! 2b. 

@ 1812 [see [lack sé.) 2 b}. 

Hatch, v.'!' Forms: 3 fa. ¢. hazte, 4 pa. pple. 
y-haht, i-hey3t,3 haughte; 4 6 hacche,5 hetch, 
5-6 hatche, 7 hach, 6- hatch. ([fatly ME. 
hacche.n, pa. t. hazte, prob.:—OE, *heccean (not 
recorded): related to MIIG. hecken (see Grimm 
HT 746), Sw. hacka, Da. hekke to hatch from the 
egg. Ulterior etymology unknown.} 

1. intr, To bring forth young birds from the egg 
by incubation, 

«@ 1250 Owl & Night. 105 Thu. .leidest thar-on thy fole ey; 
Tho hit bi-com that he ha3te, And of his eyre briddes y-ra3te. 
1399 Lanai. Kick. Kedeles 11. 44 Pis brid .. hopith ffor to 
hacche or heruest begynne. 1573-80 Baret Aly. H 226 
That hath lately hatched, or brought forth. .effetus. 1719 
D'Urrev (ells (1872) V1. 316 My Hen has hatched to-day. 
1879 Daily News 19 Apr 3/3 Robins and hedge-sparrows 
are now setting or hatching-out. 

2. /rans. To bring forth from thc egg either by 
natural or artificial heat. (Also with jorch, out.) 
a. with the young as obj. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu, i. (Tollem. MS.‘, Whan 
hire 3onge briddes beb newliche i hey3t [1495 haughte]. 
¢ 1440 Promp. Parv.232/2 Hetchyd, as byrdys, puliificatus, 
fetatus. 1545 Jove Exp. Dan. 2 These..wilsitte their egges 
and hatche forth their chikens. 1577 8. Gooce /leresbach's 
Hus6.1v. (1586) 160 You must not puke the chickins away as 
they be hatcht. 1653 Watton Angler x. 189 Barnacles 
and young Goslings bred by the Suns heat and the rotten 
planks of an old Ship, and hatched of trees. 1774 Got.psm. 
Nat. /list. (1776) V.241 In this fortress the male and female 
hatchand bring up their brood with security. 1890 Spectator 
3 Feb., One of them having failed to hatch out a brood. 

b. with the egg as obj.: ‘To incubate. 

1382 Wyciir /sa. lix, 5 [The ey} that is hacchid, shal breken 
Out in to a cokatrice, 1555 Enrn Decades 9 Sume haue 
alredy hatched their egges. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India & I’. 
424 Turtles, or Tortoises .. came ashoar to lay their Eggs, 
which these Sands hatch. 1834 McMurtrie Cuvter's Anim. 

ingd. 168 No Reptile hatches its eggs. 1846 J. BaxTER 

Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 4 These eggs are hatched by 
the heat of the sun. 

3. intr. for pass. a. Of the young: To come 
forth from the egg. b. Said of the egg. 

. 1593 SHAKs. Lucr. 849 Why should. .hateful cuckoos hatch 
IM sparrows’ nests? 1727-5: Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Hatching, 
After this they put in the eggs to hatch. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling v, (1880) 178 Larva: rising from the bottom to hatch 
out. 1888 Lioyp Pryce /’heasant Rearing 26 The eggs 

will hatch out in from twenty-three to twenty-five days. 

4. transf. (trans.) Of other animals, and gener- 
ally: To bring forth, bring into existence, breed. 

4 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 237 Gedelynges.. Palefreiours 
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ant pages, Ant boyes with boste; Alle weren y-haht Of an 
horse thoste. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Bladud xvii, Would you 
not maruell then, what monsters now doth nature hatche. 
1692 Ray Dissol. World ii. (1732) 7 Hatching..or quicken- 
ing and bringing to Perfection the Seeds. 1791 W. Bartram 
Carolina 7 Serving as a nursery bed to hatch ., the infant 
plant. a1845 Hoop Yo Sylv. Uréax vii, Parishioners,— 
hatched,—husbanded,—and wived. 

+5. intr. To brood (fig.) Obs. 

1655 H. Vaucnan Silex Scint.62 Thick darkness lyes And 
hatcheth o’er thy people. 

6. fy. \¢rans.) Yo bring to maturity or full de- 
velopment, esp. by a covert or clandestine process ; 
to contrive, devise, originate and develop. Also 
with wf, forth, 

1549 CoverbaLe, etc. Erasm. Par. Fas. 39 Other mennes 
swette hatched vp you. 1596 Bett Surv. Popery in. x. 436 
Transubstantiation..was first hatched by pope Innocentius 
the thirdof that name. 1605 CAMDEN Aent. (1637) 298 He 
that mischiefe hatcheth, mischiefe catcheth. 1678 WanLry 
Wond. Lit, World v.i. § 100. 468/2 The Gunpowder Treason 
was hatched here in England. 1778 Mav. D’Arstay Diary 
23 Aug., IlowI1 wish you would hatch upa comedy between 
you! 1873 S. & J. Horner Florence 1. xviii. 274 Charged 
with hatching plots against the State. 

b. intr. for pass. ‘In to be hatching, orig. from 
vbl. sb., fo be a-haiching.) 

1646 CrasHaw Steps to Temple 74 Who finds his warin 
heart hatch into a nest Of little eagles and young loves. 
1654 Trapr Comm. Fer. ii. 2 Treason hatching in his heart. 
1741 Mippveton Cicero 1. 1. 140 The great dangers and 
plots, that were now hatching against the State. 

Hence Hatched ///. a. 

1781 Cowrre Retirement 64 These hatched, and those 
resuscitated worms. 1863 Mrs. C., Crarke Shaks. Char. 
xix. 484 They suspected it to be a hatched rumour, 

Hatch, v.4 Also 5-6 hache. fa. F. hache-r 
to cut, hack, draw lines upon metal, paper, etc., f. 
hache hatchet: see HAcHE; cf. CRoss-HATCH.] 

1. trans. To cut, engrave, or draw a series of 
lines, generally parallel, on (a metal, wood, or 
paper surface) ; chiefly used for shading in engraving 
or drawing. In quot. 1498 used of ‘ cutting’ a file. 

1598 Sytvester Du Lartas u. i.iv. Handie-crafts 522 He 
hatcheth files, and hollow vices wormeth. 1661 Morcan 
Sph. Gentry t.i. 3 Sable..is aptly expressed by lines hatchid 
across one another. 1703 Moxon Wek. Exerc. 55 This 
Globular end mast be Hatch’d with a fine cut, by a File- 
cutter. 1793 SMEATON £cd/s stone L. 194 Distinguished in the 
plan by being hatched with slant lines. 1833 J. Hotvaxp 
Manuf. Metal \l. 82 Waving heated the steel..they hatch 
it over and across with the knife. 


transf, 1858 Herscuet Outl. Astron. vii. § 430(ed. 5) 283 
The exterior of another [moon crater] is all hatched over with 
deep gullies. 

absol. 1601 Ilottann Pliny xxxv. x. 11.535 To hach also, 


yea and to fill within, requireth..much labour. 1669 A. 
ROwNE Ars /’tct. 101 Before that you begin to Hatch or 
shadow, you must draw all the outmost lines with a needle. 
2. To inlay with narrow strips or lines of a dif- 
ferent substance ; to lay strips or plates of gold or 
silver in or on (a surface) by way of ornament. (In 
quot. 1480 with the materia} inlaid as obj.) 

1480 IVardr. Acc. Edw. 1V (1830) 160, xij yerdes of clothe 
of silver hached uppon satyn grounde. 1548 Hatt Chron., 
‘len, VIII, 77 The fether was blacke and hached with gold. 
1599 Nasug Lente Stuffe (1871) 35, I might enamel and 
hatch ouer this deuice more artificially and masterly. 1621 
Hakewie David's Vow 224 The handle or pummell hatcht 
orinameld. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1395/4 A Hanger, with a 
Sawe on the back, hatch'd with silver. 1820 Scott sJonast, 
xvi, The poignet being of silver exquisitely hatched. 

3. fransf. and fig. 

a 1556 //arpalus’ Compd, ix. in Gilfillan Less--nown Poets 
(1859) 1. 129 It seern’d unhap had him long hatcht In midst 
of his dispairs. @1613 Oversury A /birfe (1638) 218 A 
Rymer Is a fellow whose face is hatcht all over with impu- 
dence, axz621 Beaum. & Fe. Thierry & Theodoret MU. iii, 
A fair design .. ‘Io which your worth is wedded, your pro- 
fession Hatch’d in, and inade one piece. 1649 G. Dantet. 
Yrinarch., Ilen. 1V, ccxxv, His sword .. Hatch’t in Blood 
Royall. 1658 Braruwait //onest Ghost, Vo State Censor 
Aiv, A Rubrick Story, ach’t in blood. . 

Hence Hatched ffl. a. Hatched moulding: a 
kind of moulding used in Norman architecture, 
formed with two series of oblique parallel incisions 


crossing each other. 

1607 Mippteton Four Five Gallants .iii, One gilt hatcht 
rapier and dagger. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. § 397 ‘The most 
usual ornaments were..7. The hatched. 1846 Parker Géoss. 
Archit. sv. Monlding, Vhe /latched moulding is also not 
uncommon, and is found early in the style, as it can be cut 
conveniently without the aid of a chisel, with the pick only. 
1868 G. Stepuens Runic Mon. 1, 223 Simple carvings, 
chiefly hatcht work or straight lines. 

+ Hatch, v.3 Obs. [f. [arcnsd.1] trans, To 
close (a door) with a hatch; to close. 

1881 Sipnry Astr. §& Stella xxxviii, While sleepe begins 
with heauy wings T’o hatch mine eyes, 1608 Suaxs. Per, iv. 
ii. 37 ‘were not amiss to keep our door hatched. 


+ Hatch, v.4 Ods. [var. of Hack v1] trans. 
To hoe (seed) zfo the ground; =Hack v.! 4. 

1653 Prat Gard. Eden 78 Hatch them into the ground 
with a rake striken thicke upon them. 

+ Hatch, v.5 Os. [Cf lack v1 13.] 
To cough. 

1733 Revolution Politicks 11. 63 His Holiness .. when 
my Lord had gone a pretty way in his Speech, did mimick, 
hatch, and pretend to be taken with a violent Fit of Coughing. 

Hatch, v.6, obs. var. of Hircn vw. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 Hatchyd, or remevyd (A. hichid, 
S. hychyd), asnotus, remotys. 


wer, 


HATCHET. 


Ha‘tch-boat. [f Hatcu s).1 + Boat.] a. 
“A sort of small vessel known as a pilot boat, 
having a deck composed almost entirely of hatches’ 
(Smyth Sazlor's WVord bk.). b. *A kind of half. 
decked fishing boat ; one which has a hatch or well 
for keeping fish’ (Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858). 

1867 J. Maccrecor Voy. Alone iii. 47 The poor little 
hatch-boat has come near with. .its scanty crew. 

Hatchel (bzt{1), 5. Forms: «. 4 hechele, 
hechil, 5 hychele, 6-7 hetchell, -ill, hichel, bp 
(9 dal.) hetchel, hitchel. 8. 7-9 hatchel(1. 
(A parallel form to HackLe 5.2, q.v. for etymo- 
logical relations. Of the various Eng. forms, hechele 
(hetchel) and hekele, are the earlier, and appear to 
be the southern and northern forms of OE. *fh¢ce/; 
while hackle and hatchel point to a parallel form 
*hecel. Hatchel may be merely a late variant of 
hetchel with the vowel assimilated to hackle; httchel 
seems to be a casual variant.] An instrument for 
combing flax or hemp; = HackLe 56.2, HECKLE. 

a, 21300 Sat. People Kildare xix, in E. E. P. (1862) 155 
Ich makid on of 30u sit opon a hechil. 14.. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 595/12 A/acaxa, an hychele. 1530 Patscr. 231/1 
Hetchell for flaxe, serancg, serant. 1622 Manne tr. A/e- 
man's Guzman d' Alf. 11. 261 Spindles, reeles, distaffes, and 
hitchels for flaxe. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Hickel. 

B. 1611 Cotcr., Ferreur, a flax-combe, or hatchell. 1656 W. 
D, tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Uni, » 385 They are. hatchelled 
with an iron natchell. 1794 Rigging §& Seamanship 1. 54 
A Hatchell ,, has forty sharp-pointed iron teeth, one foot 
long, fixed in wood. 1853 J.S. Barry A/ist. Sk. Hanover, 
Alass. 38 The hatchel, and swingling-knife, alas ! are num- 
bered.. with the things that were but are not! 

b. attrib. and Comé., as hatchel-maker, -teeth. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 595/14 Wataxarius, an hychel- 
maker. 1601 Hottanp Péiny 11.4 Kembed with hetchell 
teeth of yron. “1721-2 in Aust. Northfield, Mass. (1875) 160 
To making 36 hatchel teeth o 3 0. 

Hatchel, v. Forms: a. 4 hecchele, 5 hych- 
ele, 6 hetchyll, 7 (9 da/.) hetchel, hitchel. 8. 
6 hachell, 6 ghatchell. [f. prec.; cf. Hackiy, 
I1ECKLE.] 

Ll. ¢rans. To dress (flax or hemp) with a hatchel ; 
to hackle. 

a. 61325 Gloss. WV. de Biblesw.in Wright loc. 156 La serence 
[g/oss the hechele] dont pernet E vostre lyn serencet [goss 
hechelet]. 1398 Trevisa Darth. De P. R.xvu. xcvii.(Tollem, 
MS.), [Flax] is knokked and bett .. ribbed and hecchelid 
(1535 heckled] and sponne. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 595/11 
Mataxo, to hychele. 1530 Patscr. 583/2, I hetchyl!, e 
cerance. 1649 Butne Ang. Juprov. Impr. (1653) 260-1 
Hetchelling and dressing it up. 

B. 1580 Hottypany Treas. Fr. Tong, Serancer du lin, 
too hatchell flaxe. 1608 ElEvwoop Lucrece u. ii. (Song), 
She her flaxe and tow did hatchel. 1692 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2729/4 Breaking, Swingling, and preparing it to be 
Hatchelled. 1883 //arfer's Mag. Aug. 390/1 The flax is 
--hatchelled to. .arrange the fibres for spinning. 

2. fg. To harass, worry; cf. HECKLE. zare. 

1833 Cartytk Cagétostro in Alisc. Ess. (1888) V. 95 Be- 
writted, fleeced, hatchelled, bewildered and bedevilled. 1897 
Westm. Gaz, 10 Aug. 8/1 He doesn’t ‘hetchel’ either of 
them into misery. 

Ilence Hatchelled /f/. a., Ha'tchelling wd/. 
sh.; also Ha‘tcheller, a flax-dresser, heckler. 

14.- Voc.in Wr.-Wiilcker 595/13 Alataxrator, mataratrix, 
an hycheler. 1573 Lance. IVités IL]. 62, xx knokes of 
hatchelled lyne. x60r Hottann Péiny xix. i, The short 
shuds or shives that are .. parted in the hetchelling. 1611 
Cotcr., Serauciery, a flax-man, a hatcheller, or comber of 
flax. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Unt. ® 385 That 
which is separated in hatchelling is hurds and tow. 1794 
Rigging & Seamanship 1,56 Over which is the hatchelling- 
loft. 1798 F. Leicuton Let. to ¥. Boucher 17 Mar. (MS.), 
l have lately met with a Shropshire word new to me, viz. 
Hatcheler, it means a dresser of flax or hemp. 

Hatcher (hatfa1).  [f. Haren v.}+-rr}.] 

1. One who or that which hatches (eggs). 

1632 Litucow 7rav. 1x, 381 The Oven producing. .three 
or foure hundred living Chickens. .the Hatcher or Curator, 
is onely Recoinpensed according to the living numbers. 
1708 Motreux Radelars v. viii. (1737) 30 A Curse light on 
the Hatcher of the ill Bird, 1838 7eét's Jfag. V. 600 
Those diligent hatchers who cackle so much and sit so little. 

b. spec. A contrivance in which eggs arc 


hatched; an incubator. ; 
1884 Day in Fisheries Extib. Lit. 11. 84 Chester's semi- 
rotating hatcher. 1888 Lioyp Pryce Pheasant Rearing 37 
Take them [the eggs] from under the hen, and place them 

in the drawer of the hatcher. 
jig. A contriver, deviser, plotter, covert or 


clandestine producer. ; ; 
1s81 Savite Tacitus’ Hist. 1. vii. (1591) 5 The crime 
whereof themselves were the hatchers. 1647 T Rapp Com. 
Eph... 3 He found theaters to be the very hatchers of all 
wickednesse. 1704 Swirr 7. Txé ix, A great hatcher and 
breeder of business. 1883 Sir T. Martin La. Lyndhurst 
v. 135 His informant, as the hatchers of anecdotes too often 


are, was under a delusion. 
[feamcrecale -ERY.] 


Hatchery (hx'tfori). 
A hatching establishment; sec. one for hatching 
the ova of fish by artificial means. ; 

1880 Ties 17 Sept. 4/2 Means of introducing each year 
numbers of young fry from ‘hatcheries’. 1884 en 
Mag. Aug. 481/1 New trout and salmon hatchery opene! 
at Linlithgow. 1885 7yzes 18 Sept. 3 The Government may 
..see the importance. .of fish hatcheries. 

Hatchet (he'tfet), 56. Forms: 4-6 hachet, 4 
acchett, hachit, 5 hachytt, hacchet, hach-, 
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HATCHET. 


hatchette, 5- hatchet 7-ed. fa. F. hachette 


fem. (13th c. Aacete in Littré), dim. f. Aache ax. 
In 15th c., F. had also Aachet (masc. .] 

1. A smaller or lighter ax with a short handle, 
adapted for use with one hand. 

1375 Barsocr Bruce x. 174 A 3heman ..suld dryf the 
vayn, and ber Ane hachit, that war scharp to scher, Vndir 
his belt. 1377 Lancu. 7’. Pi. B. ut. 304 Alle pat bereb.. 
Axe, ober hachet [C. tv, 362 acchett}. c1q400 Maunpey. 
(Roxb.) xxi. 94 Men hewez with a hacchet aboute be fote of 
petree. 1474 Caxton Chesse 61 He ought to haue on his 
gyrdel a sharpe or crokyd hatchet. 1577 B. Gooce //eres- 
bach's I usb. \. (1586) 11 b, Axes, Hatchettes, and Sithes, of 
all sortes. 1677 W. Hupparp Narrative (1865) II. 114 The 
Indians., knocked the poor Maid down with their Hatchets, 
and gave her many Wounds. 1703 Moxon Jlech, Exerc. 
95 The Hatchet .. is to Hew the Irregularities off such 
pieces of Stuff which may be sooner Hlewn than Sawn. 
1851 D. Wirsox Preh. Ann. 1. vi. 184 Hatchets or wedges 
are among the most abundant..relics of the Stone period. 

2. Phrascs. + 7o hang up one’s hatchet: to cease 
from one’s labours; to take a rest. Obs. To take 
or dig up the hatchet: to take up arms in warfare, 
to commence hostilities. 70 bury the hatchet: to 
lay down one’s arms; to cease from hostilitics. 
(These two phrases are derived from the customs 
of the North American Indians.) Zo throw (fling, 
sling) the hatchet: to makc exaggerated statements. 
See also IIELVE. 

a 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 223 Hang up thyn hachet 
ant thi knyf, Whil him lasteth the Ivf with the longe 
shonkes. ¢€1430 //ymus Virg, (1867) 69 Hange up pin 
hachet & take pi reste. ¢1530 R. Hittrs Comnon- Pl. Bh. 
(1858) 140 When thou hast well done hang up thy hatchet. 
1753 G. Wasuincton Jrul, Writ. 1889 1. 21 Three Nations 
of French Indians .. had taken up the Flatchet agatnst the 
English. 1780 G. Parker Life's Painter xii. ne Many 
. _habituate themselves by degrees to a mode of the hatchet- 
flinging extreme, 1794 J. Jay Corr. & Pub. Papers (1893) 
IV. 147 To use an Indian figure, may the hatchet henceforth 
be buried for ever. 1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville M1. 
219 The chiefs met; the amicable pipe was smoked, the 
hatchet buried, and peace formally proclaimed. 1893 T. B. 
Foreman rip to Spain 97 The ladies titter, knowing, as 
we do, the skipper’s habit of slinging the hatchet. 

3. attrib, and Comb., as hatchet-edge, -head, -man, 
-work; hatchet-like adj.; hatchet-fashion adv. ; 
hatchet-face, a narrow and very sharp face: so 
hatchet-fist, -jaw; hatchet-faced a., having a 
hatchet-face: so hatehet-headed a.; + hatchet- 
fitch (vetch), a leguminous plant, Securigera 
Corontlda = AX-FITCH; hatehet-stake, a small 
anvil for bending thin shect metal. 

1858 H. Mitter Cruise Betsy vi. 98 The Scuir..resembled 
a sharp *hatchet-edge presented to the sky. 1650-65 WHar- 
ton Wks. (1683) 389 Their Prodigious Ears, Short Hair, and 
*Hatchet-Faces. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com, Wks. 
(1709) 372 A Lanthorn Jaw'd Woman, with a Hatchet Face. 
1855 NMacautay /fist, Eng. xviii. (1871) 11. 351 They had 
pulled him about and called him Hatchet-face! @1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, *Hatchet-facid, Hard-favor'd, 
Hoinely. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. Trav. 1. 12 A thin hatchet- 
faced gentleman, with projecting eyes like a lobster. 1798 
Sporting Mag. X11. 18 A most violent and unexpected 
blow of his “hatchet fist. 1597 Geraror. //erdal u. d. 1055 
*Hatchet Fetches. /4/d. 1057 In English, Axseed, Axwoort, 
Ax-fitch, and Hatchet Fitch. 1829-55 Loudon's Encycl. 
Plants 638 Hatchet Vetch. 1845 StrocgueteR //anddbh. 
Brit. India (1854) 322 ‘The heavy-shouldered, *hatchet- 
headed, zebra-striped brute before him. 1 G. Wasninc- 
tox Lett. Writ. 1889 1. 299 uote, Vo detain both mulattoes 
and negroes. .and employ them as Pioneers or * Hatchetinen. 
1836 H. G. Knicut Archit. Tour Normandy xxiii. 199 The 
most common mouldings are the billet, tbe nail-head, the 
chevron, the zig-zag or embattled frette, *hatchet, nebule, 
star, rope, beak-head, dog-tooth. 1697 Dampier Poy. I. 85 
This their digging or *hatchet work they help out by fire 
.. making the inside of their Canoa hollow. 1849 Ruskin 
Sev. Lauips i. § 10, 20 Choose .. the Norman hatchet work, 
instead of the Flaxman frieze and statue. 

Hence + Hatchet v. /rans., to cut with a hatchet. 

1603 Frorio Jfontaigue Ded., I... serve but as Vulcan to 
hatchet this Minerva from that Jupiter's bigge braine. 1700 
S. Parker Six Phil. Ess. 36 A large stump of a Tree.. 
hatcheted into an Elbow Chair. 

Hatchettin he‘tfétin). Also -ettine, -etin‘e. 
win. [Named after C. Hatchett, the discoverer 
of columbium and tantalinm: see -1x.] 1. =next. 

1821 Thomson's Anuals Ser, 1. 1. 136 It should be distin- 
guished bythe name of Hatchetine. 1852 IV. PAilliss’ Elem, 
Introd. Min. 627. 1861 Bristow Gloss. Win., Hatchettine, x 
Mineral Tallow. Occurs either flaky like spermaceti, or 
subgranular like bees-wax. 1881 of. Educ. V1. 50 Mineral 
tallow or hatchetine is the lightest of the known minerals, its 
specific gravity being 0-6078. 

2. =CHRISMATITE, 1868 Dana Min. 728. 

Hatchettite (hetfetait). 1/7. [f as prec. 

+ -ITE.] <A yellowish-white subtransparent fossil 
resin or wax-like hydrocarbon found in the coal- 
measures of South Wales. 

1868 Dana A/in. 732 Conybeare..stated that. .hatchettite 
melts in warm water under 170° F. 

[f. as 


Hatchettolite (he'tfétoloit). J/n. 
prec. + -LITE.] A columbate of uranium, of yellow- 
brown colour and resinous lustre. 


1877 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. u1. XH. 369 Hatchettolite is 
doubtless a neutral columbate of uranium oxide and lime. 


Hatchety (hetfeti), a. [f, Hatcuer + -y.] Re- 
sembling a hatchet; thin and sharp: said of the 
face. Cf. hatchet-faced, 
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1851 Fraser's Mag. X1.111.654 Losing had a thin hatchcty 
face. 1873 Lesaxt & Rice Little Girl 11. vi. 82 Some of 
them are flat-faced, some of them are inclined to be 
‘hatchety’. 1889 all Mall G. 11 July 3/2 The other a 
hatchety-faced woman. 

Hatching be tfin), v4/. s.1 [f. Waten v.21} 
The action of latch v.! in its various senses, 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 606/6 Pullificacio, hacchynge. 
1555 W. WatREMAN Fardle Facions Pref. 18 Even from the 
firste hatchynge of the worlde. 1622 Maspe tr. Aleiman’s 
Guzman d AL, uw. 257 Good marriages are not chickins of 
every dayes hatching. 1840 /enny Cycl. XVIII. 478 1 
The twenty-one days requiréd for the hatching of chickens. 

b. attrib, and Comb. * 

1851 Mavuew Lond. Labour (1864) IL]. 24 A shop in 
Leicester Square, where Cantello’s hatching-eggs machine 
was, 1883 Fisheries E.xhib. Catal. 203 Model of hatching 
house .. fitted up with miniature hatching apparatus . . Fer- 
guson hatching jars .. hatching troughs .. hatching boxes 
[etc]. 1884 Davy in Fisheries Exit. Lit. 11.75 Carp re- 
quire a hatching-pond, 1885 Chr. World 15 Jan. 37/3 
That. .hatching- place of hellish plots of wholesale murder. 

Hatching, 2é/. s/.¢ tt taren v.2 + -tnc I] 
The action ot Ifatcu v.2: the drawing of parallel 
lines so as to produce the effect of shading ; chiefly 
concr., the series of lines so drawn; hatches. 

In #/eraldry different modes of hatching are used to 
represent the different tinctures or colours. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. v. (R.), Hatchings express'd by 
single strokes are ever the niost graceful and natural; though 
of greater difficulty to exccute, especially being any wayes 
ohlique ; because they will require to be made broader and 
fuller in the middle, then either at their entrance, or exit. 
1688 R. Hloume A vononry tu, 146/1 When one Hatching or 
Stroke in a piece of Work crosses another .. this is called a 
Double Shadow, also a Double Hatch. 1727-51 CuaMBers 
Cycl. s.v., The first kind of hatching in pale, or from top to 
hottom, signifies gules or red. 1816 Sincer /fist. Cards 212 
The cross hatching in the print. 1870 Ruskin Lect. Art 
vi. 163 The attempts to imitate the shading of fine draughts- 
men, x dotting and hatching. 

attrib. 1695 Drvoen tr. Du Fresny’s Art Paint. Wks. 
1808 XVII. 472 Those hatching strokes of the pencil. 1798 
Characters in Ann. Reg. 360 A hatching style of pencilling. 

Ha‘tching, 74/. 56.3 Afining, = Watcu sb 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Digging, Expressing the 
random openings which they make in search of inines, by 
the word Aatching, or essay-haiching. 

Hatching, ff/.a. [f. Hatcn v.l + -1xe 2.) 
That hatches, in various senses. 

1856 Airp /’oct. Wks 382 Yearning As if to cast some birth 
of shape from out Her hatching loins. 1892 Mrs. H. Warp 
David Grieve \). 127 To sit at home..‘like a hatching hen’. 

Hatchment! (ha‘t/mént. [Shortened and 
altered from ACHIEVEMENT (q.v¥. through the 
forms atcheament, atchement, atch’ment.) An 
escutcheon or ensign armorial ; = ACHIEVEMENT 3 ; 
esp. 2 square or lozenge-shaped tablet exhibiting 
the armorial bearings of a deceased person, which 
is affixed to the front of his dwelling- place. 

1548 Hatt Chron., ¥en. V, 50 Vhe Hachementes wer 
borne onely by capitaynes. 1572 RossEWELL Armorie 1. 
121b, lbecause ye may the better wnderstande what suche 
achementes bee. .It might be asked of me what thys worde 
acheuement meaneth. 1602 SHaks. //am. tv. v. 214 No 
‘Trophee, Sword, nor Hatchment o’re his bones. 1687 Woop 
Life (O. HY. S.) IT. 216 A hatchment or achivment hanging 
over the great gate leading into Magd. Coll. 1747 Hervey 
Medit. 11. 62 The Hatchment suspended on the Wall, or the 
Crape streaming in the Air, are silent intimations. 1755 
'T. H. Croker Orl. Fur. xii. xxx, Orlando, to adorn his 
atch’'ment bright Did lofty Babel thunderstruck display. 
1810 W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. XXIX. 318 Ye windows 
dim with achinents. 1864 BouteLt /Yer. es & Pop. xii. 
108 It is customary to place on a Hatcbment some brief 
legend of a religious character. 

transf. 1617 FietcHer Malentinian iv. iv, My naked 
sword Stands but a hatchment by me; only held ‘To shew 
] was a soldier. 1848 Dickens Doméey xxx, With black 
hatchments of pictures blotching the walls. 

attrib, 1864 Boutete fer. //tst. §& Pop. xxix. (ed. 3) 444 
Characteristics of modern hatchment-painting. 

+Hatchment ”. Os. [f. Hatcu v.2 +-MeNT.] 
The ‘ hatching’ with which the hilt of a sword is 
ornamented. (See Hatcu v.? 2.) 

1616 Beaum. & Fi. Scoruf. Lady wu. it, Five Marks ia 
hatchments to adorn this thigh. 1649 G. DanteL 7rrnarch., 
Heu, V, clxxviii, Scabbards teare From over-rusted Blades, 
to furbish them Worthy the Hatchment they intend to weare. 

Hatchway (he't{we'). Also 7 hatehes way. 
{f. Hatrcw s6.1+ Way.] 

1. Nauwt. A square or oblong opening in the deck 
of a ship down which cargo is lowered into the 
hold ; also forming a passage from one deck to an- 
other. Qualtfied, as after-, fore-, main-hatchway. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vig. Seamen 11 The hatches, the 
hatches way, the holes in the commings. 1627— Seaman's 
Gram. it. 7 Tbe Hatches way is .. wbere the goods are 
lowered that way right downe into the howle. 1745 P. 
Tuomas Jral. Anson's Voy. 137 On the Larboard Side, 
a-breast the main Hatch-way, 1833 Marryat P. Simple vi, 
Tbe sentry standing by me witb his lantern over the coomb- 
ings of the hatchway. 1836 — Avidsh. Easy xii, Kicking 
Mr, Easthupp..down theafter-lower-deck hatchway. 

+ 2. An opening in a weir or sluice: cf. Hatcu 
56.16. Obs. 

1705 Act 4 45 Aunec. 8 Preamb., Preventing the .. Fisb 
to pass .. through tbeir Fishing Wyres and Fishing Hatch- 
ways from the Sea into the said Rivers. . 

3. An opening in a floor, etc. which may be 
closed with a hatch or trap-door. (Applied by 
Scott to the sliding door of a box-bed.) 
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HATE. 


1814 Scott War. xxxvil, Waverley had repeatedly drawn 
open, and they had as frequently shut, the hatchway of his 
cage. 1825 Beverley Lighting Act ti. 19 Leave open.. the 
dvuor, hatchway or flap-window. 

4. Comb., as hatchway-netting, -screen. 

_1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-tk., HMatchway nettings, net- 
tings sometimes placed over the hatchways instead of grat- 
ings, for security and circulation of air. //atchway-screens, 

icces of fear-nought, or thick woollen cloth, put round the 

atchways of a man-of-war in time of action, to screen the 
passages to the magazine. 

Hate /he't), s¢.! Forms: 1-4 (6 Sc. hete, |! 
heate, 3 hete), 3- hate, (3 ate, 4 het, haat(e, 
hat, 6 Sc. heyt, hait. (OF. Agée masc. = OS. 
Agti (:—hatt-); cf. ONG. haz (hazzes) masc. and 
neut. (Ger, hasz m., MI)u. Adte fem., m., hat m., 
Du. Aaat m., ON. hatr, Goth. atts neut. ; these 
forms point to an OTeut. *ha/oz, -720s (:—pre-Teut. 
*kodos, kodesos) which passed into an 7- stem in 
WGer. In ME. ete, Aet was, under the influence 
of the verb, and perh. of ON. Aatr, changed into 
hate.} 

1. An emotion of extreme dislike or avcrsion ; de- 
testation, abhorrence, hatred. Now chiefly poet. 

Beowulf(Z.) 2554 Hete was on-hrered, ¢ 825 Vesp. /’salter 
exxaix. 3 [exl. 2} Da Oohtun heatas in heortan alne dez. 
cgootr. Leda's J/ist. ui. xv. [xxi.) (1890) 222 He forseah & 
on hete hafde pa men. ¢1200 ORMIN 4454 3iff bu beresst 
hete and nip. ¢x205 Lay. 20441 Muchel hunger & hate 
[¢ 1275 hate]. ¢1250 Gen. & x. 3638 Wid-uten ate and strif. 
©1275 Lay. 8322 pat after hate comep loue, ¢ 1315 SuOKE- 
HAM 161 Thou areredst therne storm And alle thys hete. 
1340 Ayend. 8 Zenne of hate and of wrepe and of grat ire. 
1382 Wyciir 2 Sam. xiii. 15 With to myche greet haate. 
1491 Caxton Mitas Patr.(W. de W.1495) 11. 221 h/2 Arely- 
gyouse that shall haue in a hate the delectacyons of the 
flesshe. 1513 Douctas eEneis xin. Prol, 129 Thus sayr me 
dredis I sal thoill a heyt, For the grave study I haue so 
long forleyt. 1570 Satir. Pocms Neform. xvii. 107 Zour In- 
obedience hes purchessit Goddis hait. 1667 Mitton /, L. 
vin. 54 Unimaginable as hate in Heav'n. 1777 Sir W. Joxts 
Ess. Imit, Arts in Poems, etc. 195 Where there is vice, 
which 1s detestable in itself, there must be hate. 1877 Mrs. 
Ouipnant Aakers Flor. i. 10 Generations which succeeded 
cach other in the same hates and friendships. 

b. The object of hatred. poetic. 

1s92 SHaks. Nom. & Ful. 1. v. 140 My onely Loue sprung 
from my onely bate. 1594 Martowe & Nase (ido it. ii, 
Ilere les my hate, Aeneas’ cursed brat. 1713 Swit 
Cadenus & Vanessa 505 Of half mankind the dread and hate, 

2. Comb., as hate-bearing adj. , hate-philtre, -wile. 

1682 N.O. Botleau's Lutrin 1.45 Vhe hideous clang of her 
hate-bearing wing, a@x182az Surttey in A thenxum 2 Mar. 
(1895) 276/1 Why is it that we all write love-songs? why 
shouldn't we write hate-songs? 1884 Tennyson Becket tv. it. 
165 Brew..A strong hate-philtre as may madden him. 1895 
Mouris Beowulf 17 He with his hate-wiles Of sudden harms 
framed. z 

Hate, haet (hét), 5d.2 Sc. Forms: 6-7 haid, 
&-y haet, hait, hate, g hade. orig. The words 
hae't in the phrase Det! hae't (South Sc. haed), 
‘Devil have it!’ This deprecatory expression be- 
came a strong negative (cf. DEVIL 21), and thus 
equivalent to ‘ Devil a bit’, i.e. not a bit, not a 
whit. Hence Aaef, with an ordinary negative, as 
not a haet, came sometimes to be understood as 
cquivalent to ‘whit, atom’, or ‘anything, the 
smallest thing that can be conceived’ (Jamieson). 

c1§90 James VI in Rowe //ist, Atrk, Coronts (a 1650), 
Wodr. Soc, (1842) 419 Vhe King gate : ‘The Divill have 
it aills you, but that, ye would alt be alyke, and ye cannot 
abyde anyto be ouer you’. {M’Crie Life Anox (1814) 11. 299 
prints‘ The d—1 haid ails you.} 1603 PAr/otus cvi.in Pinker- 
ton Scot. Poems Repr. (1792) I}. 40 For that deuyse deutll 
haid it dowis. 1785 Burns Death & Dr. //. xv, Damn'd haet 
they'll kill. 1786 — 72a Dogs 208 Tho’ deil haet ails them, 
yet uneasy. 1816 Scott Auizg. xliv, Deil haet do I expect. 
1819 W. Texnant /apistry Stormr'd (1827) 133 Fient haet ae 
button would keep sticket. 1825 Jamieson s.v. Hate, Ve'er 
a hate, nothing at all; Neither ocht nor hate, neither one 
thing, nor another. J/od. South Sc. She has-na a haed left. 

Hate ‘hé't), v. Forms: 1 hatian, 2-3 hatien, 
3 hatizen, 3-5 haten, 4- hate, ‘4-5 hatte, Sc. 
4-6 hait, 6 heit); also 2 hetien, 3 heatien. 
(OE. hatian = OF ris. hatia, OS. halén, OHG. 
hazzén and hagzén, Goth. hatan, a primary 2 verb, 
from root Aat- (:—ked-), whence also HaTE 56.1} 

1. trans. To hold in very strong disitke; to 
detest ; to bear matice to. The opposite of fo lowe. 

6897 K. ZEtrrep Gregory's Past, xxxili. 222 Dod bam wel 
be eow ar hatedon. /6id. xlvi. 353 Mid fulryhte hete ic hie 
hatode. ¢1195 Lamé. Hom. 65 3if we hetied us bitwene. 
c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 5 Yo forleten and hatien his senne. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 29781 We hine hatizen wulled. _a1240 Saw/es 
Warde in Cott. Hom. 251 Euchan heated oder, a@ 1300 
Cursor M. 12054 Pai hatte vs all and has in leth. ¢1330 R. 
Brunxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11673 Wel oughte we hat hem 
pathem han hated. 1382 WY vou Goan xv. 24 Thei han seyn 
and batid me and my fadir. c1440 York Myst. xxv. 404 
Oure olde lawes as nowe pei hatte. 1508 Duxpar Za 
martit Wemen 169, 1 hait him with my hert. 1553 Gau 
Richt Vay 72 He yat heitis his liff in this vardil he sal keip 
it in ye euerlestand liff. 1635 J. Haywarp tr. Biondis 
Banish'd Virg. 18x Shee hated her selfe for suffering her 
resolution to bee overcome. 1716 Appison Frecholder No. 
53 Our Children... are taught in their Infancy to hate one 
half of the Nation. 1832 ‘Tennyson Zuone 225 Her presence, 
hated both of Gods and men. eee 

absol. cx1400 Destr. Troy 12236 Pai hatid in hert, as any 
hed fos. @1gs92 Greene & Lopce Looking Glasse (Rtldg.) 
134/1 Servants, amend, and masters, leave to hate. 1855 


HATEHABLE. 


Macautay Ast. Eng. xv. (1880) II. 158 She hated easily; 
she hated heartily ; and she hated implacably. 
b. It is intensified by various phrases. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 13070 Herodias him hated to ded. 1530 
Parssr. 579/2 He hateth me lyke poyson. 1573-@0 Barer 
ai/v. H 237 They do hate ech other deadly. 1697 Dampter 
Voy. 1.8 The Spaniards they hate mortally. 1699 Swirt 
Mrs. llarris’ Petit. 54 He hates to be call"d parson, like the 
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devil! 

2. To dislike greatly, be extremely averse (/o do 
something). Also constr. with vd/. sb. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) re Pys god man Seyn Dunston 
Hatede muche to erouny hym. 1362 Lanoe. #. Pd. A. iv, 
106 Haten to don heor harlotrie. 1607 Beaum. & Ft. 
Woman [later u. i, I hate to leave my friend in his ex- 
tremities. 1653 WaLton Angler To Rdr. Avj b, I hate to 
promise much, and fail, 1891 ‘I. Harpy Tess I]. 87 The 
easy-going who hate being bothered. 1897 D. SLaDEN in 
Windsor Mag. Jan. 278/2 Dickens..hated to have to blot 
his manuscripts while he was writing. ; 

3. Comb., as hale-Christ, hale-peace, etc. adjs. ; 
+ hate-light a., that hates or shuns Jight ; + hate- 
spot a.,that shrinks from the slightest defilement : 
an epithet of the ermine, which, it was supposed, 
died if its fur was soiled. 

1580 SIDNEY Arcadia (1622) 141 Which leaded are with 
siluer skinne, Passing the hate-spot Emerlin. 1583 Bastne- 
Ton Commardm. ix. Wks. (1637) 87 Through speech of hate- 
light pick-thankes. 1592 Sytvester Dau Sartas, Tri. Faith 
1.47 The Bridge it was For hate-Christ Turks the Helles- 

nt to passe. a1618 — Sonnets upon Peace in Fr. xxv, 

e hate-peace Hacksters, flesht in Massacres. 1637 N. 
WHITING Albino & Bellama (N.), In this hate-light den. 

Hate, obs. var. HEAT; obs. north. form of Hore 
promise, Hot a@.; obs. pa. t. of Hicur v. 

Hateable (hé'tab'l), 2 Also 7-9 hatable. 
[-aBLE.] Deserving of being hated; odious. 

1611 CotGr., Haissasle, hatable; fit, or worthie to be 
hated. 1818 Toop, //ateable.. It should be written hatadle. 
1837 CartyLe MVirabean in Misc. Ess. (1872) V. 221 Really 
a inost .. hateable, lovable old Marquis. 1883 //arper's 
Mug. Oct. 805/1 Some custoins he found hateable. 

Hated (héited), go2 a. [f. Hate v. + -ED.] 
Regarded with hatred, greatly disliked. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 4386 (Gott.) Pe most hatid of all pis 
land. 1590 Suaks. A/ids. .V. un. it. 264 Out loathed medi- 
cine; O hated poison hence! 1646 Hammonv View Some 
Except. 137 Your hatedst enemies and your dearest friends. 
1671 Mitton ?. &. 1.47 Hell, our hated habitation. 1855, 
Macautay //ist. Eng. 1V.59 The hated threshold of the de- 
serter, 1871 Moxrtey Voltaire (1386) 9 The hated Voltaire. 

Hateful (herfil), a. [f. Harve sd.1+-rv.] 

1. Full of hate, cherishing hatred, malignant. 

+ €1340 Cursor M, 23750 (Trin.) Pe world hateful & couet- 
ous, 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 82 Enuyus pepul, 
sclaunderers, hateful peple. 1530 Pacscr. 3145/2 Hatefull, 
full of hatred, Aayneux. 1593 Suaks. 2 //en. VI, u. iv. 23 
Ah Gloster, hide thee from their hatefull lookes. a 1618 
Syevester Maidens Blush 209 When froma Hill, his hatefull 
Brethren spi’d Him yet far-off. 1712 Pore JMessiah 58 
Nor ardent warriours mett with hateful eyes. 1890 Uncv. 
Rev. 15 June 231 Impiteous And hateful are the gods, and 
void of ruth, 

2. Exciting hate ; odious, obnoxious, repulsive. 

3382 Wyctir Kev, xviii. 2 The keping of ech vnelene 
foul, and haatful [odsbi7is). 1398 Trevisa Barth. Del’. R. 
XL, xxvili. (1495) 430 Theyr crye is hatfull and odiouse to 
other byrdes. ¢ 1440 York AJys/. xxxii. 71 Youre aunsweres 
is hedouse and hatefull to here. 1592 SHaks. Kom. & Ful. 
ni ii. 55 My naine deare Saint, is hatefull to my selfe. 1667 
Mitton /. Z£. vi, 264 These Acts of hateful strife, hateful 
to all. 1772 Priesttey /xst. Relig. (1782) I. 113 No vice 
is universally so hateful as ingratitude. 1855 Mavrice 
Learn. & Work, 285 That mother herself who had drawn 
him into the hatefullest crimes. 

b. as sb. A hateful thing. monce-2se. 

1797 Mrs. Bennetr Beggar Girl (1813) IIL. 110 A remove 
from the Grange, the Hall, and all the hatefuls belonging 
to each of them. 

Ha‘tefully, adv. ([f. prec.+-y 2.] 

1. With hatred; malignantly, maliciously. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy ut. xxii, King Humerus hath 
a bowe take .. And hatefully therein set an arowe. 1549 
Coverpate, etc. Erasm., Par, Gal. v. 120 The Jewes so 
maliciously and hatefully persecute me. x611 Binte Zizek. 
xxili, 29 They shall deale with thee hatefully. 1897 
Advance (Chicago) 7 Jan. 1x Who writes hatefully of folk. 

2. Ina way that one hates; odiously, abominably. 

1632 SHerwoop, Hatefully, odieusement, 1730-6 Bairey 
(folio), //atefully, odiously. 1754 A. Drummoxp Yrav. 75 
The ceremony was hatefully tedious. 


Ha‘tefulness. 
quality of being hateful. 

1. The quality of being full of hatred or strong 
dislike ; loathing. 

1548 Tuomas /tal. Dict. (1567), [stomacaggince, hateful- 
Nesse or lothsomnesse of the stomake. 1580 Sipney Arcadia 
(1622) 54 The eternall hatefulnesse of my destinie made 
Gynecia’s iealousie stop that, and all other my blessings. 
1986 A, Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 129 Those vices.. 
vilenesse, and execrable hatefulnesse. 

2. The quality of descrving hatred; odiousness ; 
abominableness. 

1611 Cotcr., Haincuseté, hatefulnesse, odiousnesse. 1679- 
1714 Burner Ast. Ref. an. 1542 (R.) To inform the people 
of the hatefulness of vice, and the excellency of holiness. 
1856 Frovoe //ist. Eng, 1. ii. 110 Able to recognise the past 
in its true hatefulness. 


+ Hatel, a. (sd.) Os. Forms: 1 hatol, 3-4 
hatel; also 1 hetol, -el, 3 hetel, heatel. [OE. 
hatol, hetel = OS. hatul (MDnu. halel), OHG. 
hazzal:—OTeut. *hatulo-, *halilo-, cognate with 


{f. as prec. + -NEss.] The | 


Null 


Hate 56.1, v.1: see -LE.) Full of hatred ; malig- 
nant, hostile ; severe, cruel; fierce, bitter. 

a8s0 Aentish Gloss.in Wr.-Wilcker 69/13 Odiosus, hatol. 
Tbut. 85 24 Odtosam, hatol. c1o00 ELFRic How, I1. 304 
Mid hetelum gedance. c1000 Screadiunga (Bouterwek) 17 
(Bosw.) Se heahengel de nu is hetol deofol. a@1225 Aucr. 
R. 400 Lo! ich holde her hetel sweord ouer pin heaued. 
@x225 St. Marhker.7 Me hatele hund quod ha .. Me ne 
schendest tunawt. a@ 1225 Leg. Kath. 1971 feos heane & 
teos hatele tintreohe. c12z50 Gen. § Ex. 2544 De ex3tenede 
king amonaphis, Ajenes dis folc hatel is. 13.. £. £, Addit. 
P.C. 481 With hatel anger & hot, heterly he callez. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Wife's T. 339 Pouerte is hatel [v.r. hateful] good. 

B. sé. Anger; outburst of hatred. 

13.. £. £. Allit. P. B. 200 Ne so hastyfly watz hot for 
hatel of his wylle. 

Hateless, a. [f. Hate s4.1+-Less] Void of 
hate, having no feeling of hatred. 

1880 SipNey Arcadia (1867) 288 Philantus..sendeth the 
greeting of a hateless enemy, 1587 A/isfort. Arth. v.i.in 
Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 331 You hateless sought the safeguard 
of them all. 1820 SHELLEY Lines to Reviewer 2 What 
profit can you see In hating such a hateless thing as me? 

+ Ha‘telich, -ly, 2. Obs. [OE. Aglelic = OS. 
helelik Du. hatelijk); OHG. hazlih (MHG. haz- 
lich, heglich, hezzelich), f. WGer. halé- Hate sd,': 
see -LIKE, -LY!.] Malignant, hostile ; hateful. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1267 Heoro-wearh hetelic. ¢ 893 K. AEcFreED 
Oros.1. viii § 4 ¥Ymb hiora hetelican forlignessa. ¢ 1320 Cast, 
Love 682 He is so dredful and hateliche ‘To alle..his fon. 

+ Hately, adv. Obs. [OE. helelice = OHG. 
haztikho, MEVG. hazliche; f. prec.: see -LY 2.] 
Fiercely, bitterly ; scornfully, hatefully. 

¢c1ooo -ELFric Yosh. xi 8 Hiz hetelice sloh. a@rz2qgo 
Wohunge in Cott. Hom. 281 Hu ha pe bunden swa heteli 
faste. a@1300 Cursor AM. 14669 Hetli pai bi-hinted him. 
¢1300 //azvelok 2655 He..smoth godrich, and Godrich him, 
Hetelike with herte grim. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 10681 
Guy .. hetelich sniot to Colbrand. a 1400-50 dlexander 
2910 So hately [D4/, hetterly] pou spekis. 

Haten, obs. form of Heat v. 

Hater (beito1), 56.1 [f. Hare v. + -Er!.] 
One who hates; an enemy. 

1382 Wycuir Prov. xxvii. 6 The gileful kosses of the hatere. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 229/2 Hatare, or he pat hatythe, osor. 
1535 CoverDacr Ps, Ixxx{i]. 15 The haters of ye Lorde 
shulde mysse Israel. ¢ 1586 C’Tess Pemproxe Ps. Lx1x. ii, 
Haters have I, more than haires. 1606 Suaxs. Ant. & Cl. 
v. i. 9, I wore my life To spend vpon his haters. 1738 Swirt 
Polite Convers. 102, 1 suppose, the Gentleman’s a Women- 
Hater. 21784 Jounson in Piozzi A nec. (1786) 83 Dear 
Bathurst..was a man to my very heart’s content; he hated 
u fool, and he hated a rogue, and he hated a whig: he was 
a very good hater. 1887 Ruskin Preterita II. iv. 124 A 
violent hater of the old Dutch school. 

Hence Ha‘tress 7tonce-wd., a woman that hates. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 1 Feb. 3/3 A man-hatress, as clever 
girls so often are. 


+ Ha‘ter, hatter, 54.2 Ods.ordial. Forms: 
jl. I heteru, -ra, 3 hateren, 4 hatere, hattren, 
g dal, hattern. sing. 3 hatter, heater, hetter, 
4 hater, 4-5 hatere, 5 hatir, -yr, hattir. (OL. 
Awleru, prob. from a sing, *hir/ (? kv/): cf. MHG, 
héz ‘coat, dress, clothing’, mod.Swabian 44s, hess 
(pl. hesser), Swiss Aas, gehas. The ME. plural 
would thus be parallel to childer, children; and 
the sing. halter, hatler,a new formation. (If the 
vowel of OE. Aw? was orig. short, it would be in 
ablaut relation (Aa/os-: A&/oz to the MHG. form.)] 

1. pé. (and sing.) Clothes, clothing collectively. 

¢ro00 /E.rric //om, I. 330 He nafde ne bizleofan, ne 
halde, ne hatera. /4id. 374 Se hund..tot#r his hzteru 
sticmaclum of his bece. ¢ 1205 Lay. 30778 Alle his hateren 
weoren to-toren. @1225 Axcr. W. 104 Swoti hateren. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 20211 Of scho did tan al hir hater. 13.. 
A. Alis. 7054 Naked they goth, withowten hater [vie 
water]. ¢1310 J/an in Aloon in Ritson Anc, Songs (1877) 
59 Pe pornes bep kene, is hattren to terep, 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., [lattern, clothing of all kinds. 

2. sting, A garment, a vcstment. 

a@12zz5 Ancr. R. 418 Je schulen liggen in on heater [v.77. 
hatter, hetter], and i-gurd. 1393 Lane. /. P72. C. x. 157 
An hater, to helye with hus bones. ¢ 1440 York Myst. xxix. 
360, I have here a hatir to hyde hy. c1440 Prop, 
Parv, 229/2 Hatyr, rent clothe (&- hatere, //., ?. hatere, 
or hatyr), scrvti, pannuncia, 

+ Hater, v. Obs. [f. Hater sd.2]) ¢rans. To 
clothe, attire. Hcnce Hatering vd/. sé., clothing. 

¢x200 Trin. Coll. [/om. 33 In to pesse wrecheliche hater- 
inge of pisse worelde. 13.. A. Adis. 5922 Thinnelich hy 
beth y-hatered. 1377 Lane, P. 72. B, xv. 76 Freres. .foli- 
lich spenen [v.7. spenden) In housyng, in haterynge .. 
More for pompe pan for pure charite. 9 

Haterad, -red, -reden, -redyn, -retin, 
-rid, -ryd, -rent, obs. ff. HaTreb. 

Haterel(l(e, obs. ff. HATTREL. 

+ Haterell. Oés. rave—'. 
Harter 56.2] (?) A garment. 

1440 York Myst. xxxi. 342 ¢ Dux, We will with a goode 
will for his wedis wende, For we wotte wele anowe what 
wedis he schall were. 2 Dix. Loo ! here is an haterell here 
at youre hent, Alle facionnd perfore foolis to feere. 

Haterly, -lynge, hatirly, var. Hererzy adv. 

+ Ha‘tesome, a. Obs. [See -some.] Hateful. 

1382 Wycuir Ge. xxxiv. 30 3e han maad me haatsum to 
.. the dwellers of this loond. — 2 Sam. xiii. 15 And ful 
haatsum Amon hadde hir. — Prov. i. 29 Hatesum thei | 
hadden disciplyne. 1513 DoucLas /£ne?s x1. iv. 89 The | 
caus..that this haitsum lyfe sustene he wald. 


(app. related to 


HATRED. 


Hatful (hetful). [See -ruz.) As much as 
a hat will contain ; loosely, a considerable quantity. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Amébass. g Having 
Goosberries to sell, whereof we bought a hatful for a Copec. 
1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2153/3 Vhe Soldiers divided Ducats 
and Dollars by Hat-fulls. 1866 Mrs. H. Woop S¢. MZartin's 
L£ve vii. (1874) 66 Mr. Pym had gone home, loudly promis- 
ing Benja a hatful of physic as a punishment for his care- 
lessness. 1887 Miss Brappon Like 6 Unlike xviii, I mean 
to earn a hatful of money by literature. 

+ Hath, (?)a. Sc. Obs. [Cf ON. Add mocking, 
scoffing. (Cf. Hetuinc.)] (?) Scornful. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Margaret 435 [She] saynit hyr, & 
rase vp hath, & rakit to fat body rath, 

Hence + Hathful a., scornful, mocking. 

a 1240 Wohkunge in Cott. [fonm. 279 For hu mon pe ofte 
seide schomeliche wordes and hadfule hokeres, 

Hath, arch. 3rd pers. sing. pres. ind. of Have. 

+Hathel. ds. Also 5 hathil(1. [app. var. of 
ATHEL.] Noble, man of worth; man. (Chiefly 
in alliterative verse.) 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 2065 His hapel on hors watz benne 
Pat bere his spere & launce. ¢1350 Wynnere & Wastoure 
(Roxb. 1897) 68 Appon ynglysse tonge ‘hethyng haue the 
hathell pat any harme thynkes’. @ 1400-50 Alexander 84 
Siche a somme .. pat any hathil vnder heuen ware hardy to 
rekyn. /6¢d. 2086 Pai haue hedid of oure hathils [v.~. athel- 
lys] & a hepe woundid, ¢1420 Auturs of A rth. xxxviii, The 
hathels in hie, hor horses haue hente. c1440 Foré Alyst, 
XNxill. 293 Why, what harmes has pis hatell here haunted? 
¢ 1450 Golagros § Gaw., 1299 All his hathillis in that heir. 
1515 [see ATHEL]. 

Hathen, Hathen(n)es, obs, ff, HEATHEN, -ESSE. 

Hather, -ir, obs. forms of HEATHER. 

Hathful, a. Ods.: see s.v. Hatu a, 

Hathorn, obs. var. HawtHorn. 

Hath-pace, erron, f. HaLr-pace ; cf. harth- pace. 

@ 1661 Futce®’ Worthies, Montgomerysh. w. (1662) 47 A 
Hath pace of fourteen foot square, on the midst of which is 
placed a Dorrick Columne. 

Hatine /7/. a. Obs., called: see Hicut. 

Hating .hé'tin), vé/.sé6. [f. Hate v.+-1na!: 
cf. OHG, hkazzunga.) The action of the vb, Hate; 
hatred, detestation, malice. 

a1ooa Lamé. Psalter cviii. (cix.] 5 (Bosw.) Hix zesetton 
hatunge for lufrasdenne minre. ¢ 1200 717, Coll. Hom. 165 
Wrade and onde and hatinge and oder iuele lastes. a 1225 
Ancr. RK. 200 Kancor siue odium: pet is, hatunge. c 1586 
C’tess Pesproke /’s. vxix. v, Powring out their inward 
hating. 1895 A/outh Oct. 201 Fond likings and fond hatings. 

Hatzir, var. Hater 5b.2 Obs., clothing. 

Ha'‘tless, a. [f. Har sé. + -ess.] 
no hat; not wearing a hat. 

¢1450 Golagros §& Gaw. 388 He inclynand agane, Hatles, 
but hude. 1819 Black. Alag, V. 98 Hatted among his 
hatless disciples. 1848 THackeray lan. Fair xxiv, The 
chief clerk came rushing hatless after him. 

Ha‘t-maker. A maker of hats. 

1477 Charter Jas. (11, in \W. Maitland Hist. Edin. 1. i. 
(1753) 8 The Hatmakars and Skynnars fornent thame. 1562 
Act 5 Eliz. c. 4 § 3 The Sciences, Crafts, Mysteries or Arts 
of .. Turners, Cappers, Hatmakers or Feltmakers. 1707 
Lond. Gaz, No. 4322/4 Samuel Delamare, late of Wands- 
worth .. Hatemaker. 1875 Kwyicnr Dict. Alech., Hat- 
makers’ Battery, a large boiler with a surrounding set of 
benches fora number of workmen. : 

Hat-making. The trade of making hats. 

1947 Acti Ldw. b'/,c.6 8 4 Yarn..wrought in Hats, or 
employed to Hat-making. 1838 Penny Cycl, XII. 64/2 
‘The greatest modern improvement in hat-making. 

Ha‘t-money. [In Fr. chapeau, Sp. sombrero, 
app. because dropped ina hat.] (See qucts.) 

1676 C. Mottoy De Fure Maritimo i. ix. § 6 (1688) 270 
Petty Averidge is another small Duty which Merchants pay 
to the Master .. The French Ships commonly term the 
Gratuity Hat-moncy. 1755 tr. Ordenenzas dt Bilbao in 
Magens /xsurances II. App. xiv. 395 By reason of what 
the Captain’s Hat-Money [sombrero] or Primage is wont to 
vary. 1808 C, Assotr Law Alerch. Ships Ws. vi. § 3 (ed. 3) 
270 The word primage denotes a small payment to the 
master for his care and trouble..It is sometimes called the 
master’s hat money. 1825 Ayan §& Aloody’s Rep. (1827) 
177 It was called /at-money, sometimes focket-money. 186% 
W. Bett Dict, Law Scotl., Hat-Aoney, or primage, 1s 
a small sum.. paid along with the freight, to the master 
of a ship for his care. It 1s entirely regulated by usage. 

+ Ha:tous, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hate sd.1+ -ous, 
after words of OF. origin.] Hateful, odious. 

13470 HarbinG Chron, Lx. Xx. (1543) 52 Malga kyng of 
Pightes, painimes hatous. 

Hatred (hé'tréd). Forms: a. 3-5 hatereden, 
(4 hatredyn, hattredin, hateretin, 4~5 hatere- 
dyn, 5 haatredyn). 8. 2-4 hatrede, 4- hatred 
(also 4 hattred, 4-6 hatered(e, 5 haterad, -ryd, 
hattered, 6 haterid, Sc. haitred, -rid). +. (S¢.) 
5 hattrende, -rent, 5-6 haterent, 6 hat(te-, 
hait-, hettrent, het(t)rand. [Karly ME.,f. Hate 
sb.) (or v.) + -RED, OE. réden condition (also direc- 
tion, reckoning), cf. b7d0orréden, fréondréden, luf- 
reéden,etc. The historical sequence of forms must 
have been halereden, -rede, -red, although the ex- 
tant examples do not quite show this. W ith the 
Sc, form. in -venl.cf. kinrent, manrent.] 

The condition or state of relations in which ene 
person hates another; the emotion or feeling of 
hate; active dislike, detestation ; enmity, ill-will, 
malevolence. no - é : 

a. «1300 E. E. Psalter cviii. 5 (Matz.) Pai set againe me 


Having 


HATTED. 


for godes wa, And hatereden for milovered. 1340 HaMro.e 
Pr. Conse. 7394 Pai salle be fulle of hateredyn pan. ¢ 1440 
York Alys?. xxxii. 56, I holde it but hatereden. 1483 Cath. 
Angi. 178/1 An Hateredyn. .évtmicicia, invidea..odium. 

B. 23175 Cott. /7om. 233 Pat 3ic hatrede and widerward- 
nesse ajenes me 3e win sceolde. @1300 Cursor Al. 27752 
(Gott.) A wreth .. hattred [v.7. hatred] it es, and irtostrang. 
/bid. 9666 (Gétt.) Par hatered wonys, or were, or pride. 1340 
Hampote Pr. Conse. 2519 Whether he war worthy after his 
dede To hafe luf of God or hatrede. 1377 Lanot. 7”. /7/. B. 
in, 140 She..hangeth hym for hatred ] A. hate, C. haterede], 
pat harme dede neure, c 1440 Promp, /arz'. 229/2 Naterede, 
idem quod Hate. 1477 Eart Rivers eprrcl: Dictes 28 
Ware that ye be no mokers for that engendreth hattered. 
1553 Even Treat. Newe Jud. (Arb.) 16 All this great 
hatered hetwene these two beastes. 1596 Datryapce 
tr. Leslie's //ist. Scot. w. 131 Stryfe, haitrid and jnvie. 
1667 Mitton /?. Z. 1. 500 Yet live in hatred, enmity, and 
strife. 1773 Mrs. Cuarone /oprov. Mind (1774) 11. 28 The 
detestable sentiments of hatred and revenge. 1844 IisRAeLt 
Coningsby 1. ii, A family famous for its hatreds. 1872 Dar- 
win Emotions x. 239 Dislike easily rises into hatred. 1893 
Bookman June 861 [er most vital trait was a hatred of con- 
ventionality. 

y-» ©1375 Barsour 7roy-b& 1. 422 Our-all quhar pat scho 
hattrende hayde. 14.. Burgh Laws \xx, For wroth na for 
haterent. 1508 Dunnar 7a mariit Wemen 333 Hatrent 
I hid within my hert all. 1571 Satir. Poems Reform. xxviii. 
59 Quhen Abbotschaw sic hauie haitrent tuik At the haill 
hous of Lennox. a 1572 Knox //ist. Ref. Wks. 18461 58 A 
haterent against the pride and avaritiousnes of the preastis. 

Hatreel, -relle, var. Hattres Oss. 

Hatte, obs. form of Hate w., Hor a. 

Hatte, obs. pa. t. of Heat zv.. lhicnt z. 

Hatted, p//. a. [f. Hat v. or 56.+-Ep.] Wear- 
ing a hat, having a hat on. 

1§52 Hutoert, Hatted, fetasatus. 1559 MorwysG Fzony. 
Pref., Hens with your hatted Mercury, and with his rod also. 
1607 Yourneur Aew. rag. 1. ii. Wks, 1878 11.19 It is as 
easie way unto a Dutchesse, As toa Hatted-dame [=peasant 
woman]. 1791 Map. D'Arsray Diary Aug., Ready hatted 
and cloaked. 1858 Cartyte /redk. Gt. 1. v. (1872) 1. 40 We 
will pity the crowned head, as well as the hatted or even 
hatless one. 

b. fig. Capped, crowned. 

1880 CHartotTe M. Mason 40 Shires 376 Here and there 
they are hatted with trees, 

ec. /fatted kit: + (a) A dairy vessel: ?a pail 
‘kit’ with a cover (0bs.).  () A preparation of 
milk, etc., with a creamy top. 

1572 /nv. Ger. Salveyn in Hills & Inv. N. Counties (Sur- 
tees 1835) 349 One butt! skepp, ij hattyd kitts. 1600 Ze?. in 
Mem, F. Napier of Merchiston w. (1834) 219 We sould have 
prepared ane fyne hattit kit, with succar, comfeits and wine, 
1818 Scott fr. Lamm, xi, He has spilt the hatted kitt that 
was for the Master's dinner 1831 Loupox Encycl, Agric. 
(1857) 1048 //afted £itt, a gallon of sour buttermilk is put in 
the bottom of the milk-pail, and a quart or more of milk 
drawn from the cow into it.. The new warm milk .. rises to 
the top and forms a crearpy scum or hat over the other; 
whence the naine. 

Hatten, fa. pple. Obs.: see H1Gut v, 

Hatter (hietes). sd. [f. War sh. +-Er1.] 

21. A maker of or dealer in hats. As mad as a 
hatter: see Mav. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 12 Johannes de Thame ciuis, et 
Hatter Londonie. 1488-9 Ac! 4 Hen. V//,c.9 No hatter 
nor capper. .[>hall] put to sell any hatte..above the price of 
xxd. 1576 Gascoicne Steele Gi. (Arh.) 80 When hatters vse 
to bye none olde cast robes. 1698 Fryer Acc. /£. /ndia & 
P. 331 Goats-Wool..with which our Ilatters know well how 
to falsify their Bevers. 1836 Marryat Faphet |Ixx,1.. stopped 
ata hatter’s and purchased a hat according to the mode. 
1837-40 Hautisurton Clock. (1862) 109 Sister Sall.. walked 
out of the room, as mad asa hatter. 1857 Hucues 7om 
Brown i. ii, He’s a very good fellow, but as mad asa hatter. 

2. Australian Mining. (See quot. 1869.) 

(Cf. /Jat covers his family in Hat sé. 5c.) 

1864 Rocrers New Rush 11. 49 Some days ago a sturdy 
hatter joined. 1869 R. B. Smytu Goldf. Victoria Gloss. 613 
Hatter, one who works alone .. The hatter leads an inde- 
pendent life, and nearly always holds a claim under the bye- 
laws. 1890 Botprewoop JViner's Right iv. 37 To take to 
fossicking like so many ‘hatters ‘—solitary miners. 

Hatter, v. Now Sc. and north. dial. [? Ono- 
matopeeic, with freq. ending: cf. batter, shatter, 
tatter, etc.]} 

Ll. trans. To bruise with blows; to batter the 
edge or face of, to erode. ? Obs. 

¢ 1450 Golagros § Gaw.702 Helmys of hard steill thai hat- 
terit and heuch. 1630 J. Taycor (Water P.) IWés. (N.), 
Where hattering bullets are fine sugred plums. 1806 J. 
Train Poet. Reveries 49 Jam.) This hatters and chatters 
My very soul wi’ care. 

2. To harass; to wear o/, exhaust with fatigue 
or drudgery. 

1687 Drypen Hind & P. 1.371 Religion shows a rosy- 
coloured face, Not battered out with drudging works of 
grace. a1700 Drypen(J.), He’s hattered out with penance. 
a1825 Foray Voc, £. Anglia, Hatter, to harrass and ex- 
haust with fatigue. 1850 BLackie schylus 11, 116 From 
hattering chase of undeserved unrest..She rests. 1893 Nor- 
thumbld., Gloss s.v., ‘He wis sair hattert’ is said of a person 
who has had a bad time of it in his circumstances generally. 

Hatter, dial. var. of Horrer sé. and v.; obs. f. 
hotter, comp. of Hot a.; var. HETER Oés. 

Hatter, -ir,-erm: see Haters. Ods., clothing. 

Hattered, hattred, -redin, hatte)rent, 
hattrende, -rent, obs. ff. Hatrep. 

Hatters, ‘7. [perh. the pl. of Aatter HaTER 
sb.2, used as an oath. Cf. Zounps, Zooks.] An 
asseveration (perh. = Christ’s or holy garments). 
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1460 Towneley Alyst. (Surtees) 113 Bot hatters! I can 
fynde no flesh, hard nor nesh, Salt nor fresh, Bot two tome 
platers. [In 19th c. use in South of Scotl.] 

Ha‘ttery. [f. Hat 5d. + -rry.J a. Hatters’ 
wares; hats collectively. b. A hat manufactory. 

1823 Chron. in Aun. Keg. 120/1 Silk fabrics, hattery, 
jewellery and cutlery. 1871 R. 5. Fercuson Cumbld. 4 
West. MP's xi. 307 The marble works .. the hatteries. 

|| Hatti. In tuil, a. hatti-sherif (ha:tifér7f), 
B. hatti-humaiun, -humayun (ha tijhama‘yzn). 


Cd ~ 
[Persian 8 > haa bhatt-i-sharif, wpe b> 
hhatt-t-humaytn, §. Arab, khat/ line, written line, 
writing + 7 (Pers.; connective + }a.) Arab. sharif 
noble, honourable, sacred, and |B.) Pers. Aawmdyiin 
sacred, august, royal, imperial. J 

A decree or cdict issued by the government of 
Turkey, differing from a fivman in being personally 
approved of by the Sultan, and bearing his special 
mark, which is considered to render it irrevocable, 

18568 Lp. Matmrssury Mem Lxv-miinister 1884 V1. 126 
Ile will take this opportunity, if he finds one, to urge on the 
Sultan the observance of the Hatti. 

a, 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2320 2 The Chiaus Basha .. with 
Tears, gave him the Ilattesheriff (or et Decree’, 
17999 Troverince in Naval Chron. XXIII. 23 It was a 
hattesheriff. 1861 T. 11. Dyer Afod. Lurofe 1. 9 The 
Sultan .. promulgated his decrees in /#rmans, or simple 
commands, and //attischerifs or rescripts. 

B. 1876 Guapstoxe Bulg. /Jorrors 11 The reforms, which 
were publicly enacted in an Imperial Firman or Hatti- 
humayoum. 1888 /incycl Brit, XXI11. 65112 The Porte 
publishéd a firman, the //a?ti-// nsnasvn, professing to abolish 
‘every distinction making any class of the subjects of the 
empire inferior to any otber class’. 

Ha‘tting, v//.sd. [flat v. and sé. + -1xe 1.) 
a. =I[}at-makinc. b. Material for hats. ¢. The 
covering of a tan-pit with itshat of bark: see Hat 
sb.6a. a. The taking off or lifting of the hat 


in reverence or courtesy ; giving a hat. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 542 Hatting isa business Jong 
established. 1853 Morrit 7anwning, etc. 208 The hatting 
of the pit iscompieted. 1880 G. ALLEN in Academy 24 Jan. 
59/1 ‘Vhe kneeling, bowing, and hatting of modern Europe. 


+ Hattir,a. Sc. Obs.rare—'. Of maple. ‘It 
renders L, acernus. 

1513 Douctas 4: nets u1. iii. [ii.] 99 This hors..Of hattyr 
(1553 haltir] geistis beildit wp. 

Hattock. dai. Also haddock, huttock. 
app. a dim. of Hat sh. : sce -0cK.] 
+1. A little hat. Se. Obs. 

1gor Dovctas /al. Jlon. 1. 153 And Quintine with ane 
huttok on his heid. 1662 in Pitcairn C rv. rials V1. 604 
(/sobel Gowitie's Confession) 1 haid a little horse, and wold 
say ‘Ilorse and Hattock, in Diveliis name!’ And than we 
vold fle away, quhair ve vold. @1800 Jamie Telfer in 
Scott Black Dwarf viii, Now horse and hattock speedilie 
They that winna ride for Telfer’s kye, Let them never 
look in the face o’ me. 1828 Scott /. VW. Perth vii, Get 
your boots and your beasts—horse and hattock, I say. 

2. a. A shock of standing shcaves of corn, the 
tops of which are protected by two sheaves laid 
along them with their bottoms in contact in the 
centre, and their heads slanting downwards, so 
as to carry off rain. b. The two covering sheaves 
themselves, called also in various districts Aead- 
sheaves and hoods. (This 1s prob., from the etymo- 


logy, the earlicr sense.) dad. 

1674 Ray A.C. Words 24 //attock, a Shock containing 
12 Sheaves of Corn, 1763 R. Bers Feel. Law 11. 406 It 
[rape-seed] is never bound up in sheaves, or made into hat- 
tocks. 1805 RK. W. bicksos /’vact. Agric. (1807) 11. 280 
The grain ..is mostly set up into what are provincially 
termed stooks, stouks, shocks or hattocks. 1846 Brockett's 
N.C. Gloss. (ed. 3) 1. 234 The huttock consists of ten 
sheaves of corn, set two and two upright, with two hoods, 
one at each end tocoverthem. 1849 Jrvl. KR. Agric. Soc. 
X. 1. 133 he wheat is..immediately put into small ‘had- 
docks’ or ‘mows’. 1879 Miss Jacksox Shropsh. Word-bh., 
//attocks, sheaves of corn inverted over the ‘mow’ to protect 
it from wet. The two end sheaves of the ‘mow’, which 
consists of eight sheaves, are taken as hattocks for the re- 
maining six. 1893 .Vorthnmbld. Gloss., Huttock. 

+ Hattrel. Os. Forms: 4 haterel, hat-, 
haatreel, 5 haterelle, hatrelle, hattrel. [ME. 
a. OF. haterel, hasterel, hatrel, nape of the neck, 
head.] The apex or crown of the head; also, the 


nape of the neck ; the neck. 

a1325 Prose Psalter cxxvii[ij. 4 Our Lord ri3tful shal 
keruen the haterels of the singers [cerzices peccatornum). 
1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 1492 Fra pe haterel oboven pe 
croun. .ty] pe sole of pe fot doun, ¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 80 It wendys vp to pe haterell 
with attempre hete. 14.. om. in Wr.-Wiilcker 674/4 //ec 
vertex, hatrelle. c1440 Partonofe 3492 Joye and sorow 
take hym be the haterell. c1450 Henryson Jor, Fad, 
35 And strake the Hattrel of his head away. ¢1475 Pict. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 745/14 //ic verte, a natrelle. 

Hat trick. 

1. Any trick with a hat, e.g. one performed by a 
conjurer. (In quot. applied to securing a seat in 
the House of Commons by placing one’s hat on it. ) 

1886 Daily Tel. 10 Apr. 5/2, He may soon acquire the hat 
trick and otber ways of securing a place. 

2. Cricket. The feat of a bowler who takes three 
wickets by three successive balls: considered to 
entitle him to be presented by his club with a new 


hat or some equivalent. 


| 


HAUGH. 


1882 Daily Tel. 19 May, He thus accomplished the feat 
known as the ‘hat trick“, and was warmly applauded. 1896 
West 1st Year at School xxvi, ‘The achievement of the hat- 
trick afforded Eliot the proudest moment of his life. 


Hattyn: see [licur v. 

+ Ha‘ture. Obs. rare—}. 
-URE.] =ITLATRED. 

1538 Bae Comedy F. Baptiste in //ar!, Alise. (Malh ) 1. 
215 lo appeyse thy hature. 

Hatyr, var. Hater sbh.2 Ods., clothing. 

Hau- ‘in ME. and 16th c.): see Hav-. 

Haube, obs. form of ALB. 

e 1425 Voc, in Wr..Wilcker 649/11 //ec alba, haube. 

Hauberd e, -bert, obs. forms of IJALBERD. 

Haubergeon, -gioun e, -gyon,-jeon,-joun, 
obs. forms of HaBERGEON, 

+ Haubergier. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. hauter- 
ger 1273 in Godefroy, in same sense).} A maker 
of hauberks or coats of mail. 


1481 Caxton God/rey cx. 168 They were named in lheyr 
langage Bam and Cyrra, that is..the sones of haubergyers. 

Hanberk (ho:bosk). Forms: 3- hauberk ; 
also 3 haubere, 3-5 haubert, 4 haberke, 5 hau-, 
hawbergh e, 4-6 hawberke, -brek, © 6 hau- 
brek, 6 hawbrik, habrik. [a. OF. hauéberc, 
earlier Aolberc, later (and mod.}.) Aaubert = Pr. 
ausherc, Wt. oshergo, ushergo, med... halsberga, ctc., 
a Com. kom. deriv. of OHG. halsherg, halspfere 
masc. also Aalsherga fem.) = OF. healsbeorz, ON. 
halsbjerg fem., 1. hals neck + -bergan to cover, pro- 
tect (cf. Harnour), The OF. word did not sar- 
vive: the OF. form was introduced in Mk. See 
also the deriv. TTABERGEON.] 

A piece of defensive armour : originally intended 
for the defence of the neck and shoulders; but 
already in 12th and 13th c. developed into a long 
coat of mail, or military tunic, usually of ring or 
chain mail, which adapted itself readily to the mo- 
tions of the body. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724 Wyp haubert noble and ryche. 
/bid. 174 With swerd or hauberk eny batail to do. ¢ 1330 
R. Brusse Chron. Wace Rolls) 10029 Hauberk wip plates 
y-burnuscht ful wel. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer Ant.'s 7. 1573 The 
Statue of Mars bigan his hauherk rynge. ¢1400 Destr. 
Yroy 5828 Iurlet purzhe the hawbergh, hurt hym full sore. 
1450 Verdin 118 Vher.. ronnen agein hym .. and smyten 
hym on the shelde and on the haubrek. 1495 Act 11 //en. 
§°//, c. 64 Armours Iefensives, as Jakkes Salettis Brigan- 
dynes.. Haubertis Curesses [etc.]. 1590 Srenser /. Yu. 
vin. 44 And on the haubergh stroke the Prince so sore, That 
quite disparted all the linked frame. 1600 Fairrax 7asso 
1. Ixxii, 15 Some dond a curace, some a corslet bright, An 
hawberke soine, and some a haberion. 1781 Gisnon /ecé. 
4 FALL, Iii. 434 His breast was defended by an hauberk 
or coat of mail. 1870 Lowet Study H ond. 242 My ears 
no sweeter music know FVhan hauberk's clank with saddie- 
bow. 1887 Bowen | irg. “Iineid v. 259 Hauberk woven of 
polished chain. 

+b. worn as a garment for penance. Oés, 

c1305 Edmund Conf, 28 in FE. &. P. (1862) 71 Pe moder 
werede harde hare .. and harde hauberk aboue; In sucbe 
penance heo ladde hire lyf. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer /’ars. 7. P g8o 
Clothing of whiche Ihesu crist is inoore apayed than of 
heyres or haubergeons or hauberkes. 


Haubersion‘e, haubrischoune, obs. Sc. ff. 
HaBERGEON. 

Haubitzer, obs. form of Hlow1TzEr. 

Hauceour, -or, obs. forms of HlawseEr. 

+ Hau‘cepy. Obs. (a. F. haussepié, -pied, ‘a 
net or engine wherewith Wolues, etc. are caught’ 
Cotgr. ; f. Aausser to raise, lift up + pied foot.] 
A kind of trap for wolves and other wild beasts. 

e1g25 Bh. Muntynge (AIS. Bodt. 546, \f. 366), Also men 
takeb hem yn puttys..and wip haucepys or with veneimous 
powdres pat men gyuep hem yn flesh. 

Hauch, int. and sb. Se. (Cf. Ger. hauch breath, 
aspiration.] ‘ The forcible reiterated respiration of 
one who exerts all his strength in giving a stroke’ 
Jam.); a panting sound. 

1513 Doucras “ness vu. ix. 79 With mony pant, and 
felloun hauchis and quhaikis. 

Hauch, Hauck, obs. ff. Haven, Hawk. 

Haug, Sc. form of Hotp. 

Hanerite hav érsit). A/ix. [Named by Hai- 
dinger, 1846, after Von Hauer, an Austrian geolo- 
gist.] Native disulphide of manganese, occurring 
in reddish-brown crystals, usually octahedral. 

1847 Amer. Frul. Sc. Ser. u.1V. 108 Hauerite belongs 


to Mohs’ order of blende. 1892 Dana's Asin. 87 The 
hauerite crystals are sometiines coated with pynte. 


Hauf, Sc. f. HaLF; var. of HowFF Sz. 

Haugh (hax, hax™, haf). Sc. and north. dial. 
Forms: 4 halche, 4-6 hawech, 4-7 hawgh, 5- 
haugh (§ haw); also in north. Engl. halgh as in 
Greenhalgh. [app. a phonetic descendant of OE. 
healh, halk ‘corner, nook’ (see HALE sh.*): cf. 
Sc. sauch. saugh :—OE. sealh; Sc. tauch =M E.fal3.] 
A piece of flat alluvial land by the side of a river, 


forming part of the floor of the river valley. J 
The original sense was perh. ‘corner or nook (of land) in 

the bend or angle of the river’. A northern stream usually 

crosses and recrosses the floor of its valley, striking tbe 


[irreg. f. Hatr v. + 


HAUGHT. 


hase of the slope on each side alternately, and forming a more 
or less triangular ‘haugh’ within its bend, on each side in 


turn. 

[814 Charter of Canwulf in Cod. Dipl. 1. 257 Of bam 
sehyhte..od cyninges health, 967 Charter of Oswald Ibid. 
111. 19 Se westra easthealh.] 1375 Barsour Sruce xvi. 336 
In the hawch [v. ~ halche, hawgh] of Lyntoun-le. 1513 
Douctas neis xut. Prol. 22 Amyd tbe hawchis, and euery 
lusty vaill. 1525-6 Dur. MIS. Cell. Roll, Operantibus apud 
Rayls circa le haughe in bearparke. 1637-50 Row Hist. Arré 
(1842) 330 Inundations of waters took away to the sea wholl 
large haughs full of shorn corne. 1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3), 
Haw..in the North it signifies a green plot of Ground ina 
Valley. 1786 Burxs Scotch Drink iii, Let husky Wheat 
the haughs adorn. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 15 
All the land, which has been occasionally flooded, time 
immemorial, is commonly called Haugh. 1809 Lp, Mixto 
in Scot?’s Fam. Lett. (1894) 1. 157, 1..hope one day to see 
his wandering staff planted in some Teviot haugh. 1827 
Mackenzie Hist. .Vewcastle 11. 743 Proposed to excavate 
the haughs above hridge. 

b. attrrb., as haugh land. 

3794 Statist. Acc. Scot., Lanark. X11. 34 (Jam.) The 
haugh-ground is generally plouzhed 3 . years for oats. 1805 
Trans. Soc. Arts XXIIL. 61 A quantity of haugh-land. 
a18s2z2 Maccituvray Val. Hist. Dee Side (1855) 253 The 
stream .. covers all the haugh lands with its turbid waters. 
1873 Burton Afist. Sco’. 1. iii. 81 The great haugh flats. 

Haugh, obs. f. Hog, llaw ¢x¢. and 56.4 
Haught (hot), 2. avck. Forms: a. 5-6 haute, 
hawt e, 6 halt, 6-7 haut, hault’e. 8. 6- haught. 
[orig. haut, hault from contemporary French: see 
Havt a.; corrupted late in 16th c. to Aaught after 
words like caught, taught, etc. in whieh gh had 
become mute: perh. influeneed by 2igh, height] 
1. High in one’s own estimation ; bearing oneself 
loftily ; haughty. a-ch. 

a. 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas vy. xxiv. (1554) 138a, He was 
haute in his prosperitie 1494 Fasvan CAron. vu. 516 
Many hawie wordys were blowen on eyther partye. 1531 
Exyot Gov. 1. v, A proude and haulte countenaunce, 1648 
Mitton Ps. Ixxx. 35 Nations proud and haut. 

B. 1608 Suaks. Rich. //, w.i. 254 (2nd Qo.) North. My lord. 
Rich. No Lord of thine, thou haught insulting man. 1814 
Scott Ld, of /sles 1. xxxi, That bearing haught and high, 
Which common spirits fear! 1875 Browstnc /nn Album 
t. 313 -As the haught high-bred bearing and dispose. 

+2. Of exalted echaraeter, esp. in the matter of 
courage ; high-minded, noble; lofty. Ods. 

a. 21470 Tirrort Czsar 1530 12 He was a man of haute 
courage. 1556 J. Heywoop Spider & F. lix. 97 With corage 
hawte, Thonset to giue, this castell to assawte. 1565 Gotp- 
ING Ovid's Met. iv. (1593) 99 Valiant deedes and halt ex- 
ploits. @3577 Sin T. Smitn Commi. Eng. tt. xxvii. 1609) 
97 The nature of our Nation is free, stout, hault. 

B. 1590 SPENSER F.(Q.1. vi. 29 His courage haught Desyrd 
of forreine fxemen to be knowne. 

+ 3. Of exalted rank or station; high-born, noble. 
1470 85 Matory .lrthur 11. vi, Galahad the haute [1634 
haughty] prynce. 1553 Date Gardiuer’s De Vera Ober. 
F iij, In hault estate of worldly power. 1590 Gretne Or/. 
Fur, Wks. (Rtldg.) 156/1 That boast the pride cf haught 
Latonas son. a 1627 Mipptetox & Row ey S/. Grpsy tt. ii, 
ais brave a Spaniard As ever spake the haut Castilian tongue. 

+4. High, in literal and other senses. Of haiwt 
grees, tr. F. de haute gratsse, ‘ full, plumpe, goodlie. 
fat, well-fed, in good liking’ ‘Cotgr.. (In Bailey 
prob. only Fr.) Oés. 

¢1460 J. Russert Sk, Nurture 409 Capon, & hen of hawt 
grees, pus wold pey be dight. 1587 Furserv. Srae. 7. 

(1837) 5, I know how haut thy muse doth flie, [1732 Baitey, 
Hlant, high or shrill... Haut Contre (in Musick Dooks) 
siznifies Counter Tenor, Haxt Dessus, first Vreble.] 

5. Comé., as haught-hearted, -minded. 

1540-1 Eryot /wage Gov. (1556) 23 Haulte mynded and 
sterne towardes the communaltee, 1547-64 Bat cowin 
Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 103 Th’ ambicious and hautehearted 
felowe 1595 Eng. Tripe-wife (1881) 145 Haught minded, 
and hot spirited Simon. 

Haughte, obs. pa. pple. of Hatci v.1 

Haughtily bo tili), a/v. Also 6 hawt-. [f. 
Haueury +-.y =.) Ina haughty manner; proudly, 
arrogantly. 

1573-80 Barnt dé. H 261 Hawtily, e/ate .. exrcelse. 
1611 Bist Wicak ti. 3 Neither shall ye goe haughtily. 
a@1gzo Siterrtetp (Dk. Buckhm.) H’&s. (1753) 11. 176 To be 
neither remiss, nor haughtily imperious. 1832 Macactay 
Armada 19 Hauzhtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance 
the bells. 1838 Dickens Mich, Nick. xvi, He .. strode 
hauzhtily out of the office. 

Haughtiness (ho tinés). 
halt-, ctc. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 

1. The quality of being haughty ; lofiiness of de- 
meanour ; pride, arrogance, disdainfulness. 

1555 Evex Decades 165 He coulde not longe abyde the 
hautynes of Petrus Arias. 1571 Goupinc Calzin on Ps. 
Axxi. 23 The hawltinesse wherewith they be pufft up. 1592 
Warxer A/é, Eng. yu. xxxvii. (1612) 179 Honors made 
him haughtie, and his haughtines to erre. 1645 Mitrox 
Tetrach. (1851) 206 To lay their hautinesse under a severity 
which they deserv’d. @1745Swirt IVr//. //, Lett., etc. 1768 
TV. 26: King William discovered so much haughtiness and 
disdain, both in words and gestures. 1872 J. L. SaANForD 
Estim. Eng. Kings, Chas. 1, 33t The dignity of bearing .. 
was..often replaced and travestied by a frigid haughtiness. 

b. as a moek title. 

1641 Mitton Animady. Wks. 1738 1, 76 To send home 
his Haughtiness well bespurted with his own Holy-water. 
1794 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Ode Whs. 1812 III. 26: Their 
most high Haughtinesses. 


Also 6-7 haut-, 


+2. Exalted charaeter, loftiness, nobility, gran- | 


denr ; loftiness (of courage), bravery. Oés. 
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1564 GotptxG Fustine 77 (R.) In hautinesse of courage .. 
and in strength of y, he farre excelled all. 1577-87 
Hottxsuep CAron. U1. 1176/1 Which answer .. moued a 
maruellous shout and reioising..the haltinesse thereof was 
so wonderfull. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 1. ix. 44, I hope 
that the haughtinesse of the Attempt. .shall rather purchase 
pardon to my slippes, then olame for my rashnesse. 

+ Hau‘ghtly, ac. Obs. In 6 hawt-, haute-. 
[f. Haveur a.+-Ly 2.) = Havcnricy. 

1523 SKELTON Garl. Laurel 1117 She loked hawtly and 
gaveon mea glum. 1581 J. Bert Haddon's Answ. Osor. 
77h, So hautely and arrogantly enhaunced. 1586 \WARNER 
Alb, Eng, m. xvi. (1589) 67 As haughtelie doest thou reuenge, 

In 5-6 hault‘e-. 


as humblie I repent. 

+ Hau ghtness. 0ds. [f. 
HAvGut @.+-NESS.) = HAUGATINEsS. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. tv. xvii. 280 Dyuerse deuyses 
taken by haultnesse fro the tyme ryght auncyent. 1548 
Upart Erasm. Par. Luke iv. 58 High solemnitie and haulie- 
nesse of countinaunce. 1594 Carew TZasso (1881) 114 O 
how she haultnes now and pride forgoes ! 

Haughtonite hdtenait). Jinx. [Named 1878, 
after Dr. S. Haughton.} A variety of BioriTE, in 
whieh iron replaees much of the magnesium. 

1878 Jin. Wag. V. 183 Plates of bronzy Biotite (or 
Haughtonite). 1881 Academy 6 Nov. 350 Vhe black mica 
which Dr. Heddle described as Haughtonite. 

Haughty (hoti), ¢. Forms: a. 6 haltie, 
haultie, -y, hawtie, -y, 6-7 hautie, -y. 8. 6- 
haughty. [An extension of hast, Haveuta.,either 
as in dusk-y, worth-y, or simply by assimilation to 
doughty, mighty, naughty, weighty, ete.) r 

1. High in one’s own estimation; lofty and dis- 
dainful in feeling or demeanour ; proud, arrogant, 
supereilious. Of persons, their aetion, speech, ete.) 

a. 1530 Patscr. 315 1 Hawty as one that is proude, Aau/- 
fain, 1563 irr. Mag., Rick. 1/11, x, Puft vp in pride, so 
hawtie then I grewe. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform. xxi. 55 
Hautie wordis, 1659 Hasumoxp Ox /s. xlv. 4 The prides 
of the hautiest heathen obdurate hearts. 1667 Mitton /. L. 
tv. 858 The Fiend. . like a proud Steed reind. went hautie on. 

8. 1598 Fiorio, Orvoglioso, proude, disdainefull, haughtie. 
1611 iste /’s, cxxx, 1 Lord, my heart is not haughtte. 
1667 Mittos /’, L.v. 852 Whereat rejoic’d Ih’ Apostat, and 
more haughty thus repli'd. 1725 De Foe boy. round World 
(1840) 191 The cruel haughty temper of the Spaniards. 1876 
Rock 7e.vt. Fad}. 105 Thehumble broom-plant—the haughty 
Plantagenet’s device. 

b. fig. Of an appearanee that seems to elaim or 
assume superiority; imposing in aspeet; grand, 
stately, dignifted: often withsome mixturc ofsense 3. 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay'’s Voy. ut. v. 78 With 
their great tufts of feathers upon their heads, they seem in 
their appearame proude and hawty. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg. wi. 641 lis haughty Crest. 1700 ‘I’. Brows tr. 
Fresny's Amusem. Ser. & Com. 86 Philosophers build those 
hauty Edifices they call Systems. 1850 W. Irvine VWahomct 
lv. 254 U'll carry the war into yon haughty mountains. 

2. Of exalted character, style, or rank; elevated, 
lofty, eminent ; high-minded, aspiring ; of exalted 
eourage or bravery. arch. 

a. 1563 Ii. Gooce Egloes, etc. (Arb.) 72 The hawtye verse, 
that Maro wrote. 1576 Fremixc fanopl. Efprst. 438 
Sithence your estate is so hautieand high. 1577-87 Hotin- 
SHED Chron. 111. 1171/2 His stoutnesse and haltie courage. 
1667 Mitton /, Z. 1x. 484 Of courage hautie, and of limb 
Heroic built. 

B. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. WW. India 25 Men of haughtie 
corage, that no force or strength of Indians can offende. 
1590 SPENSER F.Q. it. x. 1 Who now shall give unto me 
words and sound Equall unto this haughty enterprise? 
1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 280 These their haughtie 
attempts were stayed. 1805 Scotr Lasf MWinstr. vi. xxiii, 
No haughty feat of arms I tell. 

+3. High, lofty (in literal sense). Ods. (Often 
with some shade of sense 1.) 

1570 B. Gooce Pep. Ainged. w. (1880) 50b, From the 
toppes of hawtie towres. 1576 Fremina /’anofpl. Epist. 272 
Plantes as growe in highe mountaines, in loftie and hautie 
places. /éd. 288 Others .. pufft upp in the pride of their 
nature, advaunce themselves to the hautie heavens. 1578 
Mirr. for Mag. . Vortiger xiii. (1610) 206 God who rules 
the haughtie heauen a hygh. 1621 G. Saxpys Ozta’s Met. 
vit, (1626) 156 In mind they beare Their ancient fall and 
hanghtie places feare. 

4. Comb.,ashaughty-hearted,-minded,-stomached. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Efist.5 Some .. report you to be 
proude and hautie harted. 1605 7rya// Chev. 1. iii. in 

Bullen O. 7. LIL. 281 Were his power and spirit ‘l’en limes 
more hauty-ventrous. @1777 Fawkes tr. dfollon. Rhod., 
-Argonautics iu. (R,), The haughty-minded Pelias. 

Haugou, -gout, obs. forms of Hatvt-cour. 


+ Hauht, haht. 0s. Also 3 ha3t (a3te). 
(Cf. ON. hvtta :—*hahtjén) danger, peril, risk.] 
Peril, risk. 

cxz0o Vices & Virtues 1x Hu michel haht hit is godes 
forbod to brekene. — /ééd. 87 Ac dat is michel hauht, 
bute du hierof neme michele 3ieme. c12z50 Gen. § Ex. 486 
Of his soule bed mikel ha3t. /did. 2082 Ic am in sorze and 
hast. /éid. 3384 Amalechkes folc fledde for a3te of dead. 


Hauke, hauker, obs. ff. Hawk, Hawker. 

Haukim, obs. form of Hakim. 

Haul (hol),z. Forms: 6-8 hall, 7 hawle, 7-9 
hawl, 7- haul. [A variant spelling of Have v.!, 
in 16th e. also Aad/; representing a different pho- 
netie development of ME. Aad (hal: ef. small, 
beside OE. smal, ME. smal, smale, Sc. smale,smatl, 
For the spelling au, aw, which dates only from 
i;the., ef. crawl.] 


HAUL. 


1. trans. To pull or draw with foree or violence; 
to drag, tug ‘esf. in nautieal language). 

r58x Petrie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. u. (1586) 110 If hee 
hung backe, hee shall be halled forward. 1597 SHAKS. 2 
Hen. 1V,v. v. 37 Thy Dol .. isin base Durance, and con- 
tagious prison: Hall'd thither by most Mechanicall and 
durty hand. 1626 Carr. Satu Accid. Vag. Seamenu 27 
Heaue out your top-sayles, hawle your sheates. 1667 
Drvven Tempest i.i, All within, Haul catt, haul catt, haul 
catt, haul. 1669 Strurmy Wartner's Mag. 17 Haw! down 
both Top-sails close. ¢1680 BevertpcE Seri, (1729) 1.352 
See him hall’d from one judgement seat to another. 1773 
Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. 1. (Globe) 664/1 Didn't I see him 
haw] you about like a milk-maid? 1787 Winter Syst. Husd. 
tor The expence of halling must be governed by the distance 
they are halled from. 1798 CoLeripce Satyrane's Lett. i. 
in Siog. Lit, (1882) 246 We hauled anchor, and passed 
gently up the river. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 264 
They were pushing and hawling every body about. 1853 
Reape Chr. Fohnstone 160 He began to haul in the net. 
1885 Manch, Exam. 24 Feb. 5/2 [They] would rather be 
stoned and hauled before the magistrates. 

Jig. 1725 N. Rosiwson Th. Physick 141 There isno Neces- 
sity always to hall in fermenting Humours to cause pain. 

+b. To seareh, examine thoroughly, overhaul 
(cf. drag). Obs. rare. 

1666 Woop Life (O. H. S.) HI. 83 Continually hauling 

taverns and alehouses [for undergraduates]. 
+c. collog. To worry, torment, pester. Ods. 

1678 R. Baxrctay Afol. Quakers xiv. v. 506 They went up 
and down. .preaching..tho’ daily beaten, whipped, bruised, 
halled, and imprisoned therefore, 1737 Wuiston Josephus, 
alntig, x\x.i. § 1 Caius..pulled and hauled its other citizens, 
especially the senate. 1743 Gav Drstress'd Wife v. Whs. 
(1772) 328, I won’1 be haul’d and worried. 

d. collog. To bring zp for a reprimand, to call to 
aceount. Also, fohkauloverthecoals (seeCoaLsé.12). 

1795 NELSON 25 Nov. in Nicolas Disp. (1843) HI. 107, I 
think the Admiral will be hauled over the coals for not 
letting me havé ships. 1865 Livincstone Zamibest vi. 142 
The first native .. refused to sell his fowls at the Govern- 
ment prices [and] was hauled up before the irate command- 
ant. 1882 B.D. W. Ramsay Recol/. Mil. Serv. 1. ix. 215 
‘They were all young officers..and probably at times require 
to he hauled up sharply. 1893 St. Ausyn Funtor Dean 
xxix. 233 He was what, in figurate undergraduate language 
is termed ‘hauled’. 

2. intr. To pull, tug (a¢ or wzfon something). 

1743 Butkerey & Cummins Voy. §. Seas 115 All Hands 
haul'd. 1791 ‘G. Gasisapo’ Ann. Horsem. ix. (1809) 106, 
1..pull'd, and haul’d, to try to turn him [a horse]. 1857 
Lawrence Guy Lrv. xiv. 129 He was hauling nervously at 
the reins. 1869 Reape Love me Little 11. iv.177 He.. 
made the rope fast to her [the schooner’s] thwart, then haul- 
ing upon it, brought the lugger alongside. 

b. zur. for reff. in passive sense. 

3797 Netson in A. Duncan Life (1806) 42, I found .. the 
Spanish ensign hauling down. 1871 Patcrave Lyr. Pocms 
138 Till their flag hauls down to the foe. 

3. .Vaut. intr. To trim the sails, ete. of a ship 
so as to sail nearer to the wind ‘also fo haul up ; 
henee more generally, to change or turn the ship’s 
course; to sail ina eertain eourse. Also ¢rans, with 
the ship as object; also, to sail along @ coast. 

1557 \V. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 113 We halled 
off our ships to fetch the winde as neer as wee coulde. 
a1s99 H. Smita /did. (1509) 1. 445 The wind being at 
Wes, we did hall the coast East northeast, and East.. Wee 
.. hald along the coast Fast and East southeast, and all 
the same night wee halled Southeast, and Southeast by 
East. 1697 Daspier Voy. (1729) 1. 51 He halled into the 
Harbour, close to the Island. 1743 Wooproore in Hanway 
T'raz. (1762) 1. 1t. xxiti. ror We haul’d round Zeloi island 
for Baku bay. /é/d. 1v, lix, 272 Hauling out north north- 
east. 1806 A. Duncan .Ve/son 48 The enemy .. hauled up 
en the ‘Terpsichore’s weather-beam, 1858 C. Kirton in 
Merc. Marine Mag. V. 209, | hauled in to S. 23° E., true. 
ibid., 1 told the Chief Officer to haul her off four points. 

b. Phr. 70 haul upon or to the wind, also trans. 
to haul (a ship) on a wind, and fo haul the her, 
our, etc.’ wind: to bring the ship round so as to 


sail eloser to the wind. 

1726 Suetvocke Voy. round World (1757) 328 Unwilling 
to run ., iuto 1he enemy's clutches, | hauled again on a 
wind, 1762 Fatconer Shifwr. u. Argt., The ship bears 
up: again hauls upon the wind. 1768 Watrs in Prd. 
Trans. LX. 112 At 15 h. we hauled the wind to the south- 
ward. 1797 Netsos in A. Duncan Life (1806) 4o The 
Spanish fleet .. hauled to the wind on the larboard tack. 
1806 A. Duncan .Vie/son 24 The enemy hauled their wind 
and made off. 1829 Marrvat /. Mildmay xxi, My inten- 
tion is to..haul dead ona wind. 1835 — Pirate xiv, The 
Enterprise took in her topmast studding-sail, and hauled 
her wind. 1867 SmytH Sazlor's Word-bk. s.v., Haul your 
wind, or haul to the wind, signifies that the ship’s head is 
to be brought nearer to the wind. 

ce. transf, and fig. (intr. and trans.) To ehange 
one’s course of action; to withdraw, retreat; to 


make one’s way, to come or go. a 

180z T. Jerrerson H/rit. (1830) HIT. 495 He took it in 
mortal offence, and from that moment has been hauling off 
to his former enemies. 1825 Blackw. Mag. XVIII. 177 
Such works haul but slowly into this northern region. 1858 
B. Tavior Northern Trav. xxii. 230 The morning looked 
..threatening, but the clouds gradually hauled off to ae 
eastward, 1867 SsvtH Sailor's Word-bk., Haul my wind, 
an expression when an individual is going upon a new line 
of action. : : 

4. Of the wind: To ehange direetion, shift, veer. 

1769 Fatcoxer Dict. Marine (1789), Echars, a wind 7 
veers and hauls; a light and variable wind. 1840 R. fa 
Dasa Bef, Mast xxxi. 111 The wind hauled to the south- 
ward. 1864 Lowe. Fireside Trav, 123 The wind also is 
hauling round to the right quarter. 1857 SuytH Satlor's 


HAUL. 


Word-bk., Hanl round, said when the wind is gradually 
shifting towards any particular point of the compass. 

Haul hdl), 56. [f prec. vb.] 

1. The act of hauling ; a pull, a tug; 
draught of a fishing-net. 

1670 W. Hacke Collect. Voy. (1699) II. 82 We caught in 
ou? Sean at one Haul no less than seven Hundred. 1726 
Tuomson Winter 627 The leap, the slap, the haul. 1780 
A. Younc Tour fred. 1. 220° The largest hawl, taking 1432 
salmon. 1858 Pearp MWater-Farim. viii. 87 This first haul 
of the net. 1871 Proctor Light Sc. 136 On October sth.. 
hoth the sun and the moon will give a particularly vigorous 
haul upon the earth's waters. 

b. With adv., as haul-down, the act of hauling 
down. Hau/l-down promotion: sec HAULING vd/. 
5b. b, quot. 1867. 

1882 Navy List July 512/2 Haul down promotions abolished 
by Circular 75, of roth November 1874. 

2. concr. a. A draught of fish. 

1854 FH. Mit.rer Sch. & Schm. xx. (1860) 212 The entire 
haul consisted of rather more than twelve barrels. 1885 
L’pool Daily Post 30 June 4'8 When they make good hauls 
of fish the price immediately drops. 

b. Kope-making. (See first quot.) 

1794 Rigeing §& Seamanship \. 55 A Laul of Varn is 
about four-hundred threads, when warped off the winches, 
with a slight turn init, to be tarred. /47:. 61 It is generally 
tarred in hauls, as other rope. 1875 Knicnr Dict. Alech. s.v., 
The haul is dragged through a e7tf, gape, or sliding uipper 
which expresses superfluous tar. 

3. fig. The act of ‘drawing’ or making a large 
profit or valuable acquisition of any kind ; concr. 
the thing or amount thus gained or acquired. 

1776 A. Nvams in J. 0. Addams’ Fam. Lett, (1876) 220, 
I think we made a fine haul of prizes. 1826 Scott ¥rvd, 
(1890) 1.176 1f 1 can but wheedle him out of a few anecdotes, 
it would be a great haul. 1891 Lt. Jb ord 24 Apr. 3,61 
£25,000 is said to be the great haul made .. as the result of 
his recent lecturing tour. 

4, Com’, haul-rope, a rope for hauling soine- 
thing ; haul-seine, a large seine that is hauled, a 
dray-seine. 

1884 Ksicut Dict. Mech. Suppl., //aul Seine. 1890 O. 
Crawreurp Kount Calendar in /’ortugal 32, | have seen 
the whole population of a coast hamlet .. at the haul-ropes, 
and drawing hoine..the harvest of the sea. 

Haulage holedz.. [f. as prec. +-ace.] 

1. The action or process of hauling or pulling; 
the traction or conveyance of a load in a wagon or 
other vehicle; the amount of force cxpended in 
hauling quot. 1883). 

1826 J. AvAMson Sk. /nform. Rail-roads 39 Vhe company 
have actually let the haulage of their coal. 1857 Ssi.es 
Stephenson ix, 81 The haulage was both tedious and expen- 
sive. 1883 JWanch. /.xam.7 Nov. 5/5 The impossible gra- 
dient of one in 25... is .. denounced .. as the hanlage would 
have to be trebled, and three horses employed in place of one. 

2. The expense of or charge for hauling. 

1864 in WessteR. 1869 Sat. Acv. 19 June 822 He estt- 
mates his pair of cottages..at 205/. plus the haulage. 

3. ‘A traction-way’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.. 

4. atirth. and Comb., as haulage-clip ‘see quot. 
1883), -Power, -road, -rope, -zvork. 

1864 Reader 7 May 594 The diminution of haulage power 
owing to the wheels becoming rail-bound. 1883 Grestey 
Gloss. Coal Mining, Haulage Clip, levers, jaws, wedges, etc., 
by which trams, singly or in trains, are connected to the 
hauling ropes. 1896 Mrs. H. Warp Six G. Tressady 555 
‘The air in the haulage road was clearing fast. 

Haulbergyn, obs. form of HaABERGEON. 

+ Haul-bowline, -bowling = HaLe-BowLise. 

1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Haul-bowlings, the old 
name for the able-bodied seamen. 

Hauld, Sc. f. Ilotn. 

Hauler hole). [f. Haut v. + -En!.] One 
who or that which hauls ; a man employed in hanl- 
ing something, e.g. coal iu a mine (= HACLIER . 

1674 N. Fairtax Bulk §& Sedu. Ep. Ded., Whatever is 
a Nonesuch, will draw enough as ‘tis, without the Hogou of 
the stifling Haulers. 1846 Worcester, Hauler, one who 
draws. 1889 Cent. Dict., Hauler..2. A device for catching 
fish, consisting of several hooks connected together and hauled 
through the water by a line..as, a Aauler for bluefish. 1892 
Labour Commission Gloss., Drawers, also called ‘haulers’, 
are the workmen in a coal mine who fill the tubs at the face 
and draw or haul them to the pit bottom. : 

Haulier (holia:). [f. Hacr v. + -1ER, cf. 
collier, sawyer and HALLIER?.] A man employed 
in hauling or pulling something; sfec. a workman 
in a coa] mine who pulls or drives the tabs which 
convey the coal from the working to the bottom 
of the shaft. 

1577 Hanmer Aue. Eccl. Hist. (1585) 461 Maister .. of the 
hauliers. 1892 Darly News 27 Aug. 5 4 They found in the 
upper roadway two hauliers or carters .. overcome by the 
foul gas. 1893 Tymes 9g Aug. 9/2 The hauliers employed 
at the Prince of Wales Colliery, Risca. 

Hauling .holin), v4/. 5d. [f. Hacr v. + -1nG1.] 
The action of pulling, dragging, or traction. 

1626 Cart. Smith Accid. Vung. Seanten 4 The Marshall is 
to..see Justice executed ., ducking at Yards arme, hawling 
vnder the Keele. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) II]. 134 
There will be hauling and pulling, and irregular proceedings. 
1731 Swiet Adv. Repealing Test Wks. 1841 11. 243/2 Pullings 
and haulings backward and forward. 1884 West. Jorn. 
News 2 Aug. 8/1 The hauling down of the signal. 

b. alirib. and Comd. 

1991 Selby Bridge Act 3 To..make any hauling roads. 
1793 SMEATON £idystone L. § 212 The hawling track for the 
navigation by horses. 1837 Marryat Dog-fiend x, He is 
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drawn aft by a hauling line. 1867 Suvtu Sailor's Word, | vin. 81 Strukne in the hench or he 


MHauling down vacancy, the colloquialism expressive of the 
Promotion of a flag-lieutenant and midshipman on an ad- 
miral’s hauling down his flag. 

Hauling, f//. 2. [-1nc2.] That hauls. 

ane Y. Harpy /¢ss 1.170 A driver sitting upon one of the 
hauling horses. 

Haulm, halm (hdm, ham’, sd. Forms: 1 
halm, healm, 6-7 halme, hawme, ham(e, 7-5 
hawm, 7-9 haum, s~ halm, 7- haulm, (See 
also IlEtM 56.4%) [OE. hea/m =OS. (MDu., Du.’, 
OIG. |MHG., mod.G.. ha/m stem or stalk of 
grass, stalk of a plant, ON. Addr \sw., Da. alm) 
straw :—OTeut. *ha/mo-z, repr.a pre-Teut.*kalmos: 
cf. Gr. xadapos, L. calamus rced.] 

a. collective sing. The stems or stalks of various 
cultivated plants, as peas, beans, vetches, hops, 
potatoes, etc., now less commonly of com or grass; 
esp. as left after gathcring the pods, ears, etc., and 
used for litter or thatching; straw. 

6825 Wesp. Psalter \xxxiili). 14 {13} Swe swe halme biforan 
onsiene windes. ¢1ro00 Sax. Lee hd. 11,134 R¢nim cetelhrum 
and berenhealm, zeda:rn & gnid tugadere. /di/. 143 ,enim 
risen healm eft and beren. «¢ 1440 oxvmp. Lary. 223 2 
Halm, or stobyl. .stipuda. 1570 Stanford Church. Acc. Ww 
aintiguary Apr. (1888) 170 For hame to thatche the churche 
howse. 1573 Tcssrr //usé. lvii. 1878) 130 “Vhe hawme is 
the strawe of the wheat or the rie, which once being reaped, 
they mowe by and bie. 1 Woriwce Syst. Agric. (1@1) 
282 Finish the gathering and drying of your Hops; cleanse 
the Poles of the Ilawm. 1674 Kay S. 4 &.C. Words €8 
flaubn or Lfelm, stubble gathered after the corn is inned. 
1675 PAit. Trans. X. 398 These apparent tangles were the 
ham of the beans. 1725 Gravtey fam. Dict. s.v. November, 
Cut off the Asparagus Haulm when tt is become Yellow. 
1808 Curwen Leon. feeding Stock 11 note, The potatoe top, 
or haulin, when properly dried, makes very good litter for 
cattle. 1887 Spectator 23 July ¢84/2 Peas often prcduce a 
great show of pods on short haulm in a dry suininer. 

b. with @ and f/. A stalk or stem (of a bean, 
potato, grass, ctc. . 

cgso Lindrsf. Gosp. Matt, iii. 12 Da halmas. .forbernes 
fyres in undrysnende. 1623 WintsotRNe Vew/oundland 5 
Great plenty of greene Pease and Fitches .. the hawmes of 
thein are good fodder for cattell. 1847 /d/ustr. Loud. News 
24 July 612 The decaying haulms of the potato, 1881 
Darwin Veg. Monded 117 A thin cylindrical object such as a 
haulm of ,rass. 

ec. alirth, 

1862 T. IltGites in Afacon. J/ar. Vo 241'2 They came 
upon haulm walls and hurdles, within which were a flock of 
sheep. 

Haulm,v. [f. prec.sb.] ¢rans. To lay straw or 
haul) straight for thatching. (See also IIFLy z.3 

1641 Best Furi, ks. (Surtees) 60 Sometimes. .wee have 
beene forced to hawme wheate and rye stubble and there- 
with to thatch our stackes. 1767 A. Younc Farmer's Lett. 
to People 205 Haulming, at one shilling and six-pence. 1846 
Frul. R. Agric. So. VL. t. 40 Without having to wait for 
hanlming the stubble. | 

Haulmy hdo'mi, hami'’, a. [f. as prec. = -y.] 
Having haulms; having Jong or large haulms. 

1669 WorLtpce Syst. -lgric. (1681) Gloss., /Jawny, long- 
stalked, /b%d. 19 Yhe Grass..is much discoloured, and 
grownso hawmy.  /érd. 326 Pease or other haw[m]y stuff. 

Haulse, haulser, obs. ff. HaLsev.?, HawseEr. 

Haul-seine: sce Hat sd. 4. 

Haulster. [f. Matiz. +-sTeR: cf. Ilacter.] 
-\ man or beast that hauls; a horse used to haul. 

1882 Daily .Vews 23 Mar. 5 6 Four of Pickford’s most 
magnificent haulsters were in the shaft team. 

Hault, haultie, haultness, obs. forms of 
Wart, Hacext, Hact, Haceuty, HWAUcGHTNEss. 

Haultain, -ayn.e, -eyne, -igne, var. {av- 
TAIN, Obs. 

Hault-boy, -goust, obs. fi. HatutTsBoy, -cour. 

Haulyard: sce HaLyYaRD. 

Haum‘e, obs. form of Hautm, HaMe. 

Haumed, (//er.): see HawMED, HUMET. 

Hauncee, variant of Hance sd. and v. 

Haunch (hon, hanf’,sd.! Forms: 4-7 hanche, 
haunche, {3 honche), (Sc. 6 hench{e), 6-8 
hanch, 6- haunch, (od.Sc. hainch). [a. OF. 
hanche ONF. hanke), 12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.= Pr., 
Sp., It., Pg. anca hip, buttock of the horse, med.L. 
hancha (1273 in Du Cange), prob. of German 
origin: cf. OHG. anché (encha, eink leg, lit. 
joint. It is only since the 18th c. that the spelling 
haunch has displaced hanch.] 

1. The part of the body, in men and qnadrupeds, 
lying between the last ribs and the thigh; the 
lateral expansions of the pelvis; of a horse; that 
part of the hind quarters which extends from the 
reins or the back to the hough or ham. 

a 1225 [see 6]. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 9108 And 
noper body, ne pe arme, Bledde neuer blode, colde ne warme, 
But was as drye wyp al be haunche, As of a stok were ryue 
a braunche. ¢1320 Sir Tristr. 1088 In pe jhaunche ri5t 
Tristrem was wounded sare. ¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 176 
Bonys of haunchis ben maad fast wib be lattere boon of be 
rigboon, 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 268 Thorugh herte, other 
thorugh honche, Wyth hys sper he wyll launche. 1500-20 
Dunsar Poems }x. 55 With hoppir hippis, and henches nar- 
row. 1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Clunis..the buttocke or 
hanche. 1595 Gosson Quifpes Upst. Gentlewom. 131 in 
Hazl. £. P. P. IV. 236 These hoopes, that hippes and 
haunch do hide. 1596 Dacrvsece tr. Lesiie’s Hist. Scot. 


HAUNCH. 


was war. 1674 Ur. 
Scheffer’s Lapland 130 Vhe Rain-deer..are white not only 
on their belly but on their haunches. 1721-1800 Battery, 
ffanch, the Hip, a Part of the ody. 1735 Somrrvittr 
Chase 1. 196 On their Haunches rear'd. 1831 R. Knox 
Cloguet’s Anat. 118 The pelvis properly so called, or that 
expansion which constitutes the haunches. 1866 Gro. Erio1 
F. Holt (1868112 A fine black retriever. .sat on his haunches, 
and watched him as he went to and fro. 

b. The leg and Join of a deer, sheep, or other 
animal, prepared for, or served at, table. 

1481-90 //oward Househ. Bks, (Roxb.) 320 For bryngenze 
of halffa haunche. 1573-80 Barret AZ. 11 66 An peace f 
venison. a161z Haxinuton /pzgr. u. li. 9, | was no ghest, 
Nor ever since did tast of side or haunch. 1712 Appin N 
Spect. No. 482 2 4 The best Pickle for a Walnut, or Sauce 
for an Haunch of Venison. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece . 1. 
292 When the Fluntsmen come in to the Death of the Hart. 
they should cry, Mare //annch, that the Hounds may tot 
break intothe Deer. 1859 Ad/ Vear Round No. 29. 57 No- 
where can the equal of a Sussex haunch or saddle be obtained. 

e. The pelvis as containing the womb. (Ct. 
Scriptural use of /ozus. 

1598 Sytevesttr Du Bartas wu. i. iw. Fandte-crafts 773 
O tco fruitfull hanches ! O wretched root ! O hurtfull, hate- 
full tranches! 1664 Bo tren //ud. u.iti.693 A Vine, sprung 
from her hanches ’er-spread his Empire with its branches. 

d. fig. Vhe hiuder part, the latter end. 

1597 SuAks. 2 //en. (1°, 1. iv. 92 A Summer Hird, Which 

euer in the haunch of Winter “ags The lifting vp of day 
e. Phrases. See quot.) 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycl. s.v., Putting Aim (a horse] uf 1 
Aishanunhes..tocouple him well, or to put him well together, 
or make him compact . 70 dray the haunches, is to change 
the leading foot in galloping. 

2. The coxa or basal joint of the leg in insects, 
spiders, and crustaceans. 

1828 Stark flew, Nat, (ist, V1. 314 The two anterior feet 
much larger than the others, with long haunches. /‘%/, 
Anterior legs with a blackish blue spet on the internal side 
of the haunches. 1834 McMrraizt Cuvier’s Anim, Ningd. 
302 XNyphosura..the haunches of the first six pair of fect arc 
covered with small spines, and perform the office of jaws. 

3. Arch. The side of an arch between the crown 
and the piers, the Wank; = TANCE 5d. 3, q.v. Ilence 
the corresponding part of any arched figure. 

1793 “ax G. Suucksercn in PA. Trans. UXXXIII. 87 
note, When the arch had stood two years, the haunches were 
filled up with bricks. 1812-16 J. Sees Panorama Sc. * 
Art 1. 230 Let the substance of the rope, on the convex sid-, 
le increased in sone parts, for example at the haunches3 it 
will then no longer describe a catenary. 1877 L1.. Jewitt 
Malfhrs. among Fng. Antig. 158 The decorations upon 
Hells consist of encircling inscriptions, usually on the haun h, 
1881 Younc Every Man his own Mechanic $1173 Thesid=s 
of the arch between the crown and the piers are called its 
haunches or flanks. 

4. Naul, a. (See quot.1823.. b. =Hancr sd. 2a. 

1823 Crans Technol, Dict., Haunch, (Mar. a sudden de- 
Crease in the size of a piece of timber. 1867 Smvtus Sarlor s 
i ord-bk., [faunch,a sudden fall or break, as froin the drift, 
forward and aft to the waist. The same as Aance. 

5. A mechanical contrivance for lowering one end 
of a wine-cask while drawing off the conteuts. 

6. altirid. and Comb., as thaunch-evil, -hoop, 
joint; haunch-vent Sc. (see quot. 1824); from 
sense 3 , aS haunch-slone. Also HAUNCH-BONE. 

a 1223 -Incr. RK. 280 Hu ucole pe grimme wrastlare of nelle 
breid up on his hupe, and werp, mid pe haunche turn, into 
golnesse. 1962 Turner \tjb, Baths, Names of Srknesses 
The sciatica or hanchevel. 1824 Mactaccart Gadlavicd. 
Encycl., fenchvents, the same with ‘ gores’, pieces of linen 
put into the lower parts of a shirt .. to give ‘vent’ or room 
for the ‘haunch’. 1824 R. Cuampers Trad. Edin. (1225) 
11. 59 There were the breast-knots, two hainch-knots, at 
chick there were also buttons for looping up the gown be- 
hind). 1826 Scott ¥rn/. (1890) I. 98 A venerable lady who 
always wore a haunch-hoop. 1828 — F. M. Perth xxxiii, 
Henry..swung the ponderous implement far behind his right 
haunch joint. 1883 Surv. WW. Palestine III. 407 With 
narrow key-stone and broad haunch.stones. 

Hence Haunchless a. not having haunches. 
Hau ‘nchy a., having prominent haunches. 

1831 Trecawsy Adv. Younger Son xcvii. (1890) 394 Greasy 
and haunchy brutes. 1834 “raser's Alag. 1X. 3.0 IIl-cut, 
and haunchless shape. 

Haunch, sd.*,.Sc.hainch’: seeunder HauncHv.? 

+ Haunch, v.! Ods. rare. [f. Hauxcu 56.1] 
trans. To bring down (a decr, etc.) upun its 


haunches. : 

1605 Campen Rem. 1637) 256 When the said King John 
saw a faire bucke haunched. 

Haunch, z.2 [f. Hacscn sé.14a.) ¢rans. To 
reduce in thickness. z¢ér. Of a piece of timber : 
To decrease suddenly in thickness. 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship |. 4 Cleats..are haunched on 
he Gael with a hcllow. /:d. 31 Vhe square .. haunches 
from thence into the round. l 

Haunch, v2 In Sc. hainch, hench. [1 
Hatycu sé.! 1, in Se. hatnch, hench.| trans. To 
throw with an underhand movement, the arm being 
jerked against the haunch; ‘toelevate bya sudden 
jerk’ (Jam.). ; 

1788 E. Pickes Poems 75 (Jam.) To hainch a chield aboon 
the moon, 1825 BrocxetT .V. C. Gloss., Haunch, Hainch, 
to throw ; asastone from the hand by jerking it against the 
haunch. 1894 Crockett Rarders 110 With a pebble 
cunningly ‘henched *. é 

Hence Haunch, Sc. hainch, hainsk s0.,a jerked 
underhand throw; Hauncher, Sc. hainchez, 
hencher ; Haunching, henching v//. sd. 


HAUNCH-BONE. 


31824 Mactaccart Gallovid. Encycl., Hainching, throw- 
ing, by springing the arm on the haunch. 1843 Harpy in 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club UW. No. 11. 54 The bow!.. launched 
in the manner which in Scotland is called a Aarnsh, being 
precisely the fashion after which the Greek Aioxos was im- 
pelled. /4/d. 58 The bowls were sometimes thrown by 
raising the arm..but more frequently they were propelled 
in the kainshing mode. 1863 J. Brown Biggar, in John 
Leech, etc. tn 328 A dextrous hencher of stones. 1894 
Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 310 Throwing stones at them 
in the manner known as ‘henchin’. 

Hau-nch-bone. The bone of the haunch: 
sometimes applied to the os rvnominatum as a 
whole, but more frequently to the os 2/rzm. 

¢1386 CHaucer Miller's T. 93 He.. heeld hire harde by 
the haunche bones. 1548-77 Vicary A nat. x. (1883) 84 The 
thye bone. .the roundnes that is at the vpper ende..is 
receyued into the. .hole of the hanche bone. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vi. 195 The hanch bones in women 
.-are niore protuberant then they are in men. 1831 R. 
Ksox Cloguet's Anat. 111 Vhe Coxal, Iliac, or Haunch 
Bone .. which is a double unsymmetrical bone .. the largest 
of all the flat bones, and occupies the lateral and anterior 
parts of the pelvis. 1855 Ramssotuam Osstetr. Aled. 2 
The os ilium, hip or haunch bone, is the largest of the 3 
divisions of the os innominatum. 


Haunched, «. [f. Hauncn sé.1+-ep 2.] Hav- 
ing haunches: usually in comb. 

1611 Coter., //anchu, big haunched..great hipt. 

Hawnching. [f. Hauncu sé. 3.] The parts 
of an arch belonging to the haunch collectively. 

1886 Frnl. Franklin [nst. Ser. in. XC1. 433 The arch was 
of brick while the haunching, as shown by the dotted lines, 
was of ruhble. Above the haunching was gravel filling. 


Haunchman, erroneous form of HENCHMAN. 


Haune, obs. form of Awy. 
1589 Nasne dnat. Absurd. 25 Least..they be choaked 
with the haune before they can come at the karnell. 


Hauns‘e, haunsel, obs. ff. Hance, HanbsEL. 

Haunt h6nt, hint), v. Also 3-4 haunten, 
4 hauntyn, hanten, 4-6 haunte, 4-7 hant/e, 5 
hawntyn. [a. F. henie-r (12th c. in Littré), of 
uncertain origin: see Diez, Littré, Hatz.-Darm. 

From the uncertainty of the derivation, it is not clear 
whether the earliest sense in F. and Eng. was to practise 
habitually (an action, etc.) or to frequent habitually (a 
place). The order here is therefore provisional.) 

I. ¢rans. + 1. To practise habitually, familiarly, 
or frequently. Ods. 

1230 Hali Metd, 25 Unseli horlinges unlaheliche hit 
haunted in inwarde helle. /é/d. 33 Pe nuten neauer hwat 
hit is & hatied pat ha haunted. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 320 Pe kyng said... be pape .. haunted Maumetrie. 
1362 Lanau. P. Pl. A. Prol. 74 And leuep hit to losels pat 
lecherie haunten, ¢ 1375 Winor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 
(E. E. T. S.) 601 Haunte studie, bau3 pou haue Wel con- 
ceyued pi craft. ¢ 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xi. 214 Men woned 
for to haunte daili contemplacioun. 1509 Barctay S476 
of Folys (1874) I. 193 His preceptis hant kepe and exercyse. 
1573 [usser A’usé, \xviiz (1878) 155 Ihe honestie in deede 
I graunt, Is one good point the wife should haunt, ‘To make 
hir husband thriue. 

+ 2. To use or employ habitually or frequently ; 
refi. to use, accustom, or excrcise onese/f. Obs. 

@1340 Hamroce /’salter |. x Perfor is pis psaline mast 
hauntid [v.7, vsede] in halykirke. c1340 — [rose Tr. 
(1866) 20 Men or women the which hauntene leuefully 
worldely goodes. 1382 Wvctir Zod. xiv. 31 The greet 
hoond that the Lord hauntide ajens hem. —1 Sim. iv. 7 
Haunte [e.rerce] thi silf to pite. 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. 
Troy n, xii, How wyues and maydens in that companie .. 
Haunted be, and used at theyr Juste. 1588 J. Metis Briefe 
fnstr, Gj, Divers and sundry goldes .. which .. yee may 
reduce into your vsuall money, such as you daily haunt. 

(1893 Northusnbid. Gloss., Hant, to haunt, to accustom, 
as a pigeon to its dovecot.] 

3. To resort to frequently or habitually; to fre- 
quent or be much about (a place). 

crzg0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 413/381 Formest he gan haunti 
wakes. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 534 Sir Edward .. hauntede 
tornemiens with wel noble route. 1382 Wycuir Dan. xiii. 
6 These ofte hauntiden the hous of Joachym. c 1394 P. Pi. 
Crede 106 We haunten none tauernes. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 
2963 Hit were..semly for wemen, Paire houses to haunt & 
holde hom within. ¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn lii. 201 
‘Takyng a waye whiche was not moche haunted. 1529 
More Dyaloge 1u, Hunne had haunted heretikes lectures 
by nighte long before. 1538 Letanp /fin. ILI. 33 The Town 
was hauntid with Shippes of diverse Nations. 1585 T. 
Wasnincton tr. .Vicholay's Voy. u. xxii. 59 b, The Turks 
wives .. delight at al times to haunt the bathes. 1697 Dry- 
DEN Virg, Georg. 1.12 Ye Nymphs that haunt the Moun- 
tains andthe Plains, 1710 Wuitwortu Acc. Russia (1758) 
12 The rest of the country to Astracan .. is haunted by tlre 
Calmucks, 1849 Macautay /fist. Eng. iv. 1. 459 She was 
the daughter of a poor Cavalier knight who haunted White- 
hall. 1897 Mary Kinostey W. Africa 46 It is difficult, 
unless you have haunted these seas, to realise the interest 
we take. .there in currents. 

4. To frequent the company of (a person), to as- 
sociate with habitually; to ‘run after’. (Now 
chiefly transferred from 5 b.) 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 37 Yf thou haue 
haunted eny felowe, and thou se hys companye is not 
couenable vnto the, spare it. 1580 SIDNEY Arcadia (1622) 5 
A man who for his hospitalitie is so much haunted, that no 
Newes stirre, but come to his eares. 1594 Carnw Huarte’s 
Exam. Wits x, (1896) 130 The preacher .. who hath the 
conditions of a perfect Orator ..1s more haunted than he 
that wameth them. 169: Woop 4 fh, O-ron. (1817) IL]. gt 4 
He [was] removed from Shrewsbury where he was much 
haunted by his purty. 1713 Swier On Aitmself Wks. 1755 
IV. 1.11 A certain doctor is observed of late To haunt a 
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certain minister of state. 1890 Saintssury Zss. 93 Rather 
given to haunting rich men. 

5. iransf. and fig. Of unseen or immaterial visit- 
ants. a. Of diseases (ods.), memories, cares, feel- 
ings, thoughts: To visit frequently or habitually ; 
to come up or present themselves as recurrent in- 
fluences or impressions, ¢s/. as causes of distraction 
or trouble; to pursue, molest. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 228 One that is haunted 
with a fever or quivering ague. /é/d. 363 Heavinesse shall 
never haunc your heart, whiles your mind is marching with 
the Muses. 1594 Suaks. Arch. ///,1. ii. 122 Your beauty, 
that did haunt me in my sleepe, ‘lo vndertake the death of 
all the world. 1615 J. STEPHENS Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 240 Heis 
ever haunted with a blushing weakenesse. 1724 R. WELTON 
18 Disc. 469 He hath no secret guilt that haunts and doggs 
him. 1838 Lytton Alice 7 Regret of another kind still 
seems to haunt you. 1855 Bain Senses & /nt. Wu. 1. § 12 
A painful recollection will haunt a person through life. 

b. esp. Of imaginary or spiritual beings, ghosts, 
etc.: Yovisit frequently and habitually with mani- 
festations of their influence and presence, usually of 
amolesting kind. 70 de haunted: to be subject to 
the visits and molestation of disembodied spirits. 

1590 Suaks. Aids, V. 111. i. 107 O monstrous. O strange. 
We are hanted ; pray masters, flye masters, helpe. 1593 — 
Rich. [f, m1. ii. 158 Some haunted by the Ghosts they haue 
depos'd. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. wi. ii, Bug-beares 
and spirits haunted him. 1660 F. Brooxe tr. Le Blanc’s 
Trav. 312 ‘They were told .. how there was a Chamber 
haunted with spirits, and strangely molested with horrible 
rumblings. @1679 Lp. Oxrery Herod Gt. iii, My ghost 
shall haunt thee out in every place. 1722 Sewer Hist. 
Quakers (1795) 1. 1. 244 It was much talked of, that spirits 
haunted this dungeon, and walked there. 1847 Lytton 
Lucretia 301 We need not that boy’s Ghost amongst those 
who haunt us. 1871-4 J. ‘nomson City Dreadf. N?/, vu. i, 
Phantoms haunt those shadowy streets. 

II. zutr. + 6. To be wont or aceustomed. Ods, 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 12683 Sua haunted he on knes to lij. 
31440 Carckave Life St. Nath, w. 1223 Al her gret trost.. 
With pe whiche thei haunted her goddis for to calle. «1360 
A. Scotr Poems (S. T.S.) iv. 33 Thocht hruckill wemen 
hantis In lust to leid thair lyvis. 

7. To resort habitually ; to stay or remain usually 
(in a place); to associate (with a person). Now 
usually said of,the lower animals. 

@1300 Cursor AV. 15742 Ludas wel he kneu pe stede quar 
iesus was hauntand. a@1375 /.ay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 
439 Pera Neddre hauntes. 1481 Caxton AM/yrr.t. xiv. 47 
(Promp. Parv.) It is good for to haunte amonge the vertuous 
men. 1526 Tinpate Yokn xi. 34 Jesus..there haunted with 
his disciples. 1532-3 Act 24 //en. VI1f, c. 10 All maner of 
choughes. . breedynge or hauntynge within or yppon anye the 
sayde manours. 1598 Sytvester Du Sartas 1. ii. in. 
Colonies 391 Where now fell ‘lartars hant In wandring 
troops. 1604 Suaks. O¢/. 1. i. 96, I haue charg’d thee not 
to haunt about my doores, 1627 Rutnerrorp Le/t. (1862) 
1. 35 Be diligent to know with whoni she loveth to haunt. 
1789 G. Wuite Selborne xii. (1853) 52 Some birds haunting 
with the missel-thrushes. 1860 Hawtuorne J/arh. Faun 
(1879) I. xvi. 158 A homeless dog, that haunted thereabouts. 

8. To have resort, betake oneself, go to. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor AI. 13691 Mont oliuet it es an hill pat iesus 
hanted mikel till. 1525 Lo. Berners Frosss. II. ccxxiti. 
{ccxix.] 695 There haunted into Turkey a marchaunt genouoy 
of the isle of Sio. 1570 Satir. oems Reform. xv.132 My 
counsell is expres, hat to your wyfis ye hant. 1632 Litn- 
cow 7rav. 1. 28 To Lorett people haunt with naked feete. 

Haunt (hont, hint), sd. Also 4-6 haunte, 
6-7 hant. [f. Haunt v.] 

1. Habit, wont, custom, usage. Now ava/. 

¢ 3330 R. Brunsxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4730 Ilkaman after 
his auenaunt Made offrynge, as was his haunt. ¢13449 
Pecock Aepr. 248 So grete Evidences of the Faith .. ben 
hadde in so greet Haunt & uce. 1621 Burton Anat. del. 
i. ji. 1. (1651) 275 When once they have got a haunt of 
such companies, and habit of gaming. 1674 Temece Let. to 
Coventry Wks. 1731 I. 307 “Tis hard for a Man to losea 
good Haunt, or an ill Custom. 1855 Ropixson MWahitby 
Gloss., Hannt,a habit. ‘He has asad haunt on't’.a fixed 
habit of doing so and so. 1894 /¢etton-le-hole Gloss. s.v. 
Hant, ‘He has a nasty hant of doing that’. 

+b. Habitual practice or use (of anything). 

1386 Cuaccer Prol. 447 Of clooth makyng she hadde 
swich an haunt (Cas, AS. hand], She passed hem of ypres 
and of Gaunt. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 1. xviii. 103 Summe 
hen .. avoutreris in greet haunt and contynuaunce. 1513 
Douctas 4 nets 1v. Prol. 249 Eschew thine hant, and myn- 
niss al] thi mycht. 1536 BeELLENDEN Crom. Scot. (1821) LI. 
216 Than wes not usit sic hant of dise and cartis as ar now 
usit. 1585 ‘I. WasuiIncton tr. Nicholay's Voy. mt. iit. 74 
For their haunt and traficke of merchandise. 

+2. The act or practice of frequenting or habitu- 
ally resorting to a place, etc.; resort. Of great 


haunt: much frequented. Odés. 

¢€3330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 223 Of Axholm to be Ile 
he scaped himself alon.. ber he held his haunt. ¢1345 
Orpheo 295 Of game they fonde grete haunt. 1393 Laxcr. 
P. Pl. C. xvu.94 A straw for be stywes.. And bey hadde non 
oter haunt bote of poure peple! 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus 
s.v. Copiosus, Urbs celebrts & copiosa..a citie of great haunt 
and well peopled. 1600 Suaks. Ad. ¥. Z.u.i. 15 This our 
life exempt from publike haunt, Findes tongues in trees, 
bookes in the running brookes. 1712 ArsuTHNoT John 
Bult 1, vii, John Bull ..had got such a haunt about the 
courts of justice. ‘ a 

+ b. Companionship, society, company. Odés. 

1500-20 Dunsar Poems xiv.7 Sic hant of harletris with 
thame bayth nicht and day. 1552 Hutort, Hawnte or 
felowshyp, famutiaritas, freqguentic. 

3. concr. A place of frequent resort or usual 


abode; a resort, a habitation; the usual feeding- 
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place of deer, game, fowls, etc.; often, a den or 
place frequented by the lower animals or by 
criminals. 

¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1733 In bat tyme 
wer here non hauntes Of no men bot of geauntes. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. Xi. xi. (1495) 396 Snowe is noye- 
full to wylde beestes ; for he. .sheweth and dyscoueryth theyr 
hauntes and steppes. 1551 R. Rosixson tr, More's Utop. 
Meter of Utopia (1895) p. xciii, Me Utopie cleped Anti- 
quitie, Woyde of haunte and herboroughe. 1592 Suaks. 
Kom. & Ful. wi i. 53 We talke here in the publike haunt of 
men. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 145 To know the Haunts 
and Resorts of Fish, in which they are to be usually found. 
1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 11. 261 From Brake to Brake she [a 
hare] flies, and visits all Her well-known Haunts. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 11. i. (ed. 4) 169 This place being the usual 
haunt of the buccaneers and privateers. 1841 W. Spacpinc 
Italy & It. 1st. 1. 345 One of the most noted haunts of the 
ancient highwaymen. 1855 TENNyson Brook 23, 1 come 
from hauuts of coot and hern. 

Jig. 1614 Be. Hate Recoll. Treat. 116 Sinne where it hath 
gotte an haunt looketh for more. 1850 TENNYSON /x J/em. 
cx, The feeble soul, a haunt of fears. 

+ 4. (2) A topic, a subject of discussion. Ods. 

162z Donne Serm. clv. (ed. Alford) VI. 213 When some.. 
points that beat upon that Haunt, had been ventilated. 1656 
J. Harrinctos Oceana (1658) 162 Appius Claudius (still 
upon the old haunt) would have it [etc.]. 1658 — Prerog. 
Pop. Govt. u. v. (1660) 81 But this. .is not to come off froin 
the haunt, but to run still upon the People in a common or 
publick capacity. 

5. A spirit supposed to haunt a place; a ghost. 
local U.S. and Eng. 

1878 Mrs. A. W. Hunt Masard of Die 1. vi. 131 Oar 
Cordy is terrible for being afeard o’ haunts. 

+ Haurnt-dole, a. Obs. rare. [f. Haunt v.] 
That haunts doles, or the givers of doles; of or 
pertaining to a parasite. 

«1661 Hotypay Fuvenal (1673) 38 The haunt-doal gown 
(trechedipnal, Biarinns, thy Clown wears, And his oil'd 
neck rewards of Mast'ry bears. 

Haunted, f//. a. [f. Haunt v. +-ED.] 

1. Practised ; used, habituated, or accustomed (to 
a course) ; wonted. Ods, exc. dal. 

«1325 Prose Psalter cxviiili]. 15 Y shal be haunted [e.rer- 
cebor] in thy comaundement. ¢1425 Found. St. Bartholo- 
mew's (E. F, T. S.).17 Bewtyfied with hawntid and vwsuall 
1okenys of celestiall vertu. 1513 Douctas ners v. vi. 31 
Hantit to ryn in wodis [assueti sifvis] and dn schawts. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 120 Hee .. keepeth them 
a weeke till they be wonted and hanted togeather. 1868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss. s.v., To be Haunted, to grow 
used to, or become accustomed. 

2. Frequented by many people, much resorted to. 

1576 Newton Lemnie’s Complex. (1633) 77 Their popu- 
lous and great haunted Cities. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa i. 359 Africke hath ever beene the least knowen 
and haunted parte in the world. 1838 Praep Home of 
Chilthood ii, Vhe play-haunted lawn, ; 

b. Frequented by noxious creatures; infested. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 504 Few instances... 
of plants and animals in perfect health being thus haunted. 
1887 J. M. Brown Shitar Sk.14A tiger-haunted jungle. ° 

3. Frequented or much visited by spirits, imagi- 
nary beings, apparitions, spcctres, etc. 

(1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 347 The Isle of 
Devills, so called because they hold it to be haunted with 
spirits.] 1711 Appison Spect. No. 110 #1, I like this Retire- 
nient the better, becanse of an ill Report it lies under of 
being haunted. 1832 W. Irvine 4lhambra I. 110 Here was 
the haunted wing of the castle. 1848 Dickens (¢t/e) The 
Haunted Man. 1859 — The Haunted House. 

Hence Hau‘ntedness. 

1888 Mars. JoceLyn £ 100,000 versus Ghosts II. ix. 134 That 
will put a stop to its hauntedness. 

Haunter (hO-nte, hantar). [f. Haunt v. + 
-ER!, Cf. OF. hanteur.] One who or that which 
haunts, in various senses; a frequenter. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 231/1 Hawntare, freguentator, fre- 
gquentatrizx. 1538 Starkey Angland 1. i. 154 Hauntarys 
of thes vayn plesurys, and tryfelyng thyngys. 1548 Cran- 
MER Cafech. 69 He that is a whore haunter. 1551 Robinson 
tr. More's Utop. 1. (1895) 57 Dice, cardes, tables..do not al 
thy's sende the haunters of them streyght a stealynge when 
theyr money is gone? 1553 T. Witson Kft. (1580) 123 To 
call an alehouse haunter a dronkarde. a 1639 WotTToN in 
Relig. 84 (R.) Haunters of theatres. 1794 J. VAILLANT tr. 
Dyer's Rep. 254b, The presentee was refused because he 
was a common haunter of taverns. 1836 Ruskin J/od. 
Paint. IV. v. xix. § 31 Plants..haunters of waste ground. 

Haunting \hontiy, hant-), vd/.s6. [f. Haunt 
v.+-1NG1.] The action of Haunt v. +. Prac- 
tice, exercise. b. Customary resort; frequenting ; 
visitation by fears, suspicions, imaginary beings, 
spirits, etc. ~ 

a1325 Prose Psalter liv. (lv.) 2 Ich am made sori in my 
haunteyng [fx erercitatione mea]. c1400 Rom. Rose 6084 
Telle in what place is thyn hauntyng. 1489 Caxton uy les 
of A. 1. x. 27 The hauntyng and continuaunce therof be 
nedefull, 1558 Puaer -2xnezd. w. Kjb, A byrd that nere 
the bankes eens his haunting keepes. 1630 &. Fohknson's 

‘ined. & Comm. 57 Avoid the haunting of brothell houses. 
1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 126 Yo escape the hauntings of 
Ghosts. 18:7 CoLeripcE Sibyl. Leaves (1362) 222 She had 
a sore grief of her own, A haunting in her brain. 1847 
‘TENNYSON Princ. 11.389 I have..No ghostly hauntings like 
his Highness. _ 

Hawnting, 7//. a. [-1nc?.] That haunts, 
in various senses of the vb. - 

1388 Wyciir Prov. Prol., The hauntende puple [frequens 
turba). 1483 Cath. Angl. 179/2 Hawntynge, exercens, 
exercitans. 1605 SuAks. JJacé.1. vi. 4 The Temple-haunting 
Barlet [yzod, edd. martlet}. 1836 Keste Serv. viii. Postscr. 


HAUNTINGLY. 


(1848 412 Exempting them. .from haunting doubts. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 10 Sept. 3/1 We seek in vain for haunting 
cadences or phrases of rare felicity. 

Hawntingly, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly%.] +a. 
Frequently, etistomarily. Ofs. b. So as to haunt 
the thoughts or memory. 

v 1440 Promp. Parv. 231/1 Hawntyngly, or ofte, /re- 
quenter. 3859 Farrar F. //ome xv. 200 Those words rang 
hauntingly in Kennedy's ears. 1889 Annik Tomas Tha? 
other Woman 111. ix. 152 Vhe idea of death by drowning 
clung hauntingly to him all the evening. 

+ Haunty, 4. O¢s. or dial. [Origin uncertain.] 
Unruly, wanton, restive. 

1671 S. Crarke Mirror Saints & Sinners 631 Abner, 
Ishbosheth’s servant, grew so haughty, and haunty that he 
might not be spuken unto. 1674-91 Ray NW. C. Words 
dé. D. S.), Hanty, wanton, unruly} spoken of a horse.. 
whose provender pricks him, 

Haurient hdriént ,a. //er. Also 6-7 hari- 
ant, 7-9 hauriant (erron. 6 eirant). [ad. L. Aawr- 
zent-em, pr. pple. of haurire to draw (water, etc. .] 
Of a fish borne as a charge: Placed palewise or 
upright with the head in chief, as if raising it above 
the water to draw in the air. 

1572 lossewntt. Asmorie 1. 64b, Twoo Delphines 
d’Argent, addorsez hariant. 1587 Fiewinc Contn. Holinshed 
I11. 1370 1 Char,ed with foure leuses heads eirant. 1610 
Guitun /leraldry i. xxii. (1660) 233. 1864 Routent /fer, 
AHist. & Pop.ix. @& When [a fish is] in pale .. as if rising 
to the surface for breathing, it is Aaurtant. 

transf. 1855 Fraser's Mag. L\. 534 A flapping prawn 
mounts hauriant to the top. 

Haurl 1, variants of IIAnu sés.t, 3 and w.! 

Hause, hawse hos. Sr. and north. dial. 
{mod. noithern dial. form of Hase neck, used in 
a special seuse.] A uarrower and lower neck or 
connecting ridge between two heights or summits; 
acol; the regular name in the Ienglish Lake district 
and on the Scottish Border. 

Generally at the head of two stream valleys which descend 
opposite sides of the hause, forming a pass over the ridge 
or mountain chain at this point; ¢.g. the Hause between 
Fleetwith and the Newlands Mountains crossed-by Honister 
Pass, isk Iause between Scawfell Pike and Bow fell at the 
head of Isskdale, Butterinere Hause, Deepdale Iause, etc. 

3781 J. Hutton Zour to Caves Gloss. (E. 1. S.), //aus-, 
see /lose. Hlosc, tlorse, a deep vale between two moun- 
tains. 1786 W. Gitpis Lakes Cumb, 11808 1, xv. 229 The 
mountain over which we passed, is called. in the language 
of the country,ahawse. 1822 Lights & Shadows Scot. Life 
114 (Jam.) A storm is coming down from the Cairnihrae- 
hawse. 1872 JENKINSON Guide to Eng. Lakes (1879) 218 
Between Esk TIlause and Bow Fell is a mountain called 
Hanging Knott, which can be scaled from the top of the 
Hause in about twenty minutes. 

Hauss, hauser: see Hause, Hawse, HAwser. 

(Hauselins, in Cockeram ,1623-31), error for 
TlaANsELINS.] 

| Hausen hauz'n, hd-z’n. Also S$ hawson. 
[Ger. hausen, MUG. hiise, Atisen, OIG. Addso.) 
The largest species of sturgeon, of the Black and 
Caspian Seas and their rivers, lcipenser huso. 

1745 R. Pocockr Descr. Fast 1). u. 251 They say that 
the hawsom fish in the Danube has been taken twenty-one 
feet in length. 1796 NuGent Gr. Tour WH. 210 Their 
larger fish are called hawsons, being about twenty feet long, 
and not unlike a sturgeon in the taste. 1880 GUNTHER 
Fishes, Acipenser, the Hausen... from rivers falling into the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azow..sometimes 12 feet long and 
yielding an inferior kind of isinglass. 

+ Haursible, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. haus-, rare 
ppl. stem of Aaurire to draw (water): see -BLE.] 
‘That may be drawn or emptied’ ( Blount Glossagr.). 

Hausmaunite (hausmanait), J/72. [Named 
1827. after Prof. J. F. L. Hausmann (1782—1839).] 
Native proto-sesquioxide of manganese, found in 
brownish-black tetragonal crystals; pyramidal 
manganese ore. 

1831 Trans. R. Soc. Edin. X1. 128 Dr. Turner and my- 
self propose to call the present species, Hausmannite. 1868 
Dana Adin, 162 Hausmannite..occurs with porphyry along 
with other manganese ores. 

|| Hausse (hos). [F. hausse, from hausser to 
raise.] A kind of breech-sight for a cannon. 

1787 J. Jerrray ALS. Th. on Guns addr. to Dk. Richin., 
T have never seen this Hausse de culasse. 1818 Descr. 
Sights for Navy proposed by Congreve 34 Neither the 
Hausse nor any other sort of dispart. a 1859 Ordnance 
Man, U.S. 112 Pendulum Hausse or tangent scale. 1887 
Rep. Chief Ordnance U.S., 8 Pendulum Hausses: 3 inch 
gun : 

|| Hausse-col ‘hoskol). Armour. [F., fhausse 
taise + co/ neck.] A gorget of chain-mail, or (later) 
of plate-armour. 

1821 S. R. Mevrick in Archxol. XX. 507 In consequence 
of hausse-cols, or gorgets of plate, becoming more generally 
worn than mail, the basnet acquired a different form. 1834 
Prancue Brit. Costume 215 The salade and the hausse-col, 
or gorget of steel, was still worn [under Richard 111}. 

Haussmannize \hawsmanpiz). [f. name of 
Baron Haussmann, who, when prefect of the Seine 
(1853-1870), earried out the remodelling of a great 
part of the city of Paris.] ¢raxs. To open out, 
widen, and straighten streets, and generally rebuild, 
after the fashion in which Haussmann rebuilt Paris. 

1865 Daily Tel. 24 Oct. 5/3 The street .. is now Hauss- 
mannised, open, airy, beautiful; but then, on the other 
hand, it is now ‘up’ for the fourth time within twelve 
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months. 1884 F. Harrison Choice Bhs., etc. (18911 238 
Paris has fewer records of the feudal ages than London; 
and it is hopelessly Haussmannised. 1892 Athenzum 3 Sept. 
326/1 To reinodel the thoroughfares and otherwise ‘ Hauss- 
mannize’ the Charing Cross district. 

Ilence Haussmanniza tion. 

1865 et, in F. M. Whitehurst L7/e tn France under 
Wapol. /11 (1873 1. 85 The Budget has again attracted the 
public attention to the Haussmannisation of Paris. 1882 
F. Harrison Chorce Bks., etc. (1886) 276 These Attilas .. of 
modern society .. are rapidly achieving the Hausmannisa- 
uion. .of every medizval city of Europe. 

+ Haust ‘h9st), sé... [ad. L. haustus draught.] 

1600 W. Watson Quodlibets Relig. 4 St. 11602 339 To 
drinke vp the Thames at a haust. 

+ Haust, v. Obs. [f. L. haust-, ppl. stem of 
haurive to draw (water,.)  ¢rans. To draw in, 
drink up, drain, absorb. 

1542 loornr Dyctary xi. (1870) 261 Hote breade .. doth 
lye m the stomache lyke a sponge, haustyngz wndecoct 
humours, 1657 Tomtixson Nenon's Disp. v. vii. 161% When 
the liquor hausted to the Gurgulio is again revoked. 

Haust, var. Hoast sé. and v., cough. 


Haustellate (hostélet), a. and sé, [ad. mod. 
L.. Aaustellat-us, {. haustellum : see -T¥.= 2.) 

A. adj. 1. Provided with a haustellum or mouth 
fitted for sucking; of or pertaining to the //aus- 
tellata or suctorial insects. 

1835-6 Toon Cycl. Anat 1. 754/\ The Iaustellate Crus. 
tacea. 3877 lawson Orig. World 364 The mutual rela- 
tions of flowers and haustellate insects. 

2. Adapte | for sucking, suctorial. 

1835 Kirsy //ad. & Just, Anon, VW. xx. 316 The instru: 
ment of suction in a Haustellate mouth consists of pieces.. 
analogous to those employed in mastication in a Mandi- 
bulate one. 1856 CarrEnTeR Mic rose. & Kev. § 630 That 
which prevails among the ea paula or Butterfly tribe .. 
adapted for suction, 1s termed the haustellate mouth. 

B. sé. A haustellate or suctorial insect; a mcm- 
ber of the //austel/aia, or suctorial inscets. 

1842 in Braxpr Pret. Se., ete. 

So Hau'stellated a.~ ]IAUSTELLATE a. 1. 

1836-9 ‘Vopp Cycl. Anat. 11. 855’ Fabricius .. divided 
Insects. .into..the Mandibulated. and the Haustellated. 

Haurstellous, a. =TIAUsre.Late a. 2. 

In mod. Dicts. 

' Haustellum hdste lim’. Zo0/. 1’l.-a. [mod. 
1. dim. of Aaustrum a machine for drawing water, 
f. haurire, haust- to draw water).] The sucking 
organ or proboscis of an insect or a erustaecan. 

1816 Kirsy & Sr. /ntomol. 1843) 1. 233 Species also of 
Empis whose haustellum resembles the beak of a bird. 1847 
Nat. Enucycl. \. 893 Vhe beak, or haustellum, arises from 
the under part of the head. 1856°8 W. Crank Jay der 
Hoeven's Zor. 1. 308 An haustellum formed of setzx. 

|| Hau'stement. Oés. An under-garment fit- 
ting the body, over which the armour was worn. 
(Planche Encycl. Costume ) 

21483 in Archrol. XVII. 292 An haustement for the 
hody with sleevis. 1821 S. R. Meyrick /bid. XX. 497 The 
Haustement or Ajustement .. was made to the shape and 
worn with the shirt .. The doublet and haustement cof this 
period supplied the place cf the wambais and hoqueton 
previously worn. 

| Haustorium (hgsto>ridm). of. V1. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. L. Aaustor a drawer, drainer, f. haurire, 
haust- to draw, Crain: see -oRIUM.] 

A small sucker of a parasitic plant, which pene- 
trates the tissues of the host ; a specialized branch 
or organ of the mycelium of a fungus, whereby it 
attaches itself to its host. 

1875 Bexnett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 733 These haustoria 
and adhesive discs .. are altogether indispensable for the 
life of the plant; for Cuscuta is nourished exclusively by 
the haustoria which penetrate into the tissue of the host. 
1882 Vixes Sachs’ Bot. 311 The ramified mycelial fila- 
ments eatend over the epidermis, crossing and re-crossing 
one another, and throw out haustoria at numerous points 
which penetrate into the cells of the epidermis. 

+Hau'sture. Ols. [f. L. type *haustira, f. 
haust-, ppl. stem of haurive : see aust v.] The 
action of sneking or drinking up. 

a16s0 T. Apaus Serm. Luke xvii. 19 Wks. 1861-2 I]. 199 
With an avarous hausture to lick up the mud of corruption. 

+ Haut, a.andsé. O/s. Also 6 haute, 7 hault: 
see also Havent. [a. F. haut, haute high, height, 
in OF. halt, 14-16th c. hault:—L. altum high, the 
initial 4 in OFr. being due to the influence of Ger. 
hoh, hoch high. 1n English changed in end of 16th 
e. to Havent, after native words in -aught.] 

A. adj. High, lofty, hanghty : see Havent. 

1430-1648 [see Havcut}. 

8. sb. Height; a height. P. 

1g0z Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. iii. 31 The 
souerayne hautes of heuen. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies Le di 
9 The Difference arises from the difformity of the parts of 
the Earth amongst themselves, of Hault or Bate. _ 

+ Haut,v. Ods. Also 5 hawte. ([f. prec.] 
trans. To raise, elevate, exalt. 

2a1400 Arthur 113 He daunted be proude & hawted pe 
poure. ¢1490 Promp, Parv. 230/2 MS. kK.) Hawtyn.. 
(Pynson hawten or heithyn vp), exalto, efevo. 1583 StTaxy- 
HURST /Eneis 1. (Arb.) 23 Chiefe stags vpbearing croches 
high from the antlier hauted. 

+ Hau‘tain, -tein, a. (sd.) Os. Forms: 3-4 
hautein, 3-6 hawteyn, 4-6 hauteyn, -tain, 
hawtane, hauten. (Also 4-6 hawteyne, 4-5 
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‘tayne, 5 -ten, awtayne; 4 hautyn, 4-5 -teyne, 
4-§-taine, 5 -tyng, 5-6 orth. -tand, 5 haughten, 
haltyn, haultand. -tayn<e, -tigne, 6 haultain ; 
Sc, haltand,-tane.) fa. F. hautain, OF .(h\aliain 
(11th ¢.), 15-16th e. Aaultain, f. haut high, after 
L. type *a/tan-us: see 1} auT, and for the formation 
cf. soveretgn, F. souverain, L. type *superanus.] 

1. Holding or behaving oneself loftily; proud, 
arrogant: =IT}aventy 1. 

1297 RK. Giote. (1724) 66 Pe kyng, pei he hawteyn were, 
ches be best won. c1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. ? 540 Som 
tyme detraccion maketh an hauteyn man be the moore 
humble. «1440 Jerk Just. iii. 27 For to a-bate his hau- 
tand cheere. c 1489 Caxton Slanchardyn sliv. 173 le was 
soo proude and so hawten. 1513 Dotcras Aenets vi. ix. 
119 Prowd and haltand in his hert. 31549 Pacet in Strype 
Ficcl. Mem. VW. App. 114 Ye se how lofty they are and 
haultain in al their proceedings. 

2. Of the voice: Kaised, loud. 

31350 Wl, Palerne 2187 Werty houndes, hauteyn of 
cryes. ¢1386 Cnavucer /'ard, 7. 2 In chirches whan 
] preche, } peyne me to han an hauteyn [z. 77. hautyn, 
haunteine ; Glasgow M/S. (1476) haughten) speche. ¢ 1475 
Partenay 236 With hie hautyng voice the erle answering. 
(bid. 2829 Raymounde gan speke with vois full lautain. 

3. High-flying. 

©1385 Chaucer ZL. G. WH’. 1120 Dido, Ne gentil hawtein 
faucoun heroner, 

4, Of exalted courage, courageots: = 1IAvGUTY 2. 

¢1450 Golagros & Gaw. 923 Syne laught out suerdis. And 
hewit on hard steill, wondir hawtane. 1485 Caxton Chas. 
Gt, 203 Ly haultayn and grete puyssaunce thou shalt sur- 
inounte thyn enemyes. 

B. as sé. The treble in musie. 

¢ 1320 Owain Miles 41 Foules..breke her notes with miri 
gle, Burdoun and mene gret plente, And hautain with heighe 
steuen. 

+ Hautainesse. Oés. In 3 4 hautenesse, 5 
hauteynesse. {[deriv. of 1IAuTain; the suffix 
may be F. -esse as in justesse, ctc., or eng. -NESS ; 
ef. WaueutTness.] Haughtiness, pride, arrogance. 

1297 R. Grouc. 1724: 29 Heo was best and fairest, & to 
hautenesse drow lest. c 1425 Eng. Cong. /rel, (Kk. E.T.S.) 
go Pryde & hanteynesse he hated. 

+Hau'tainety. (/s. In 5 hautynete. [a. 
OF. hautaineté, -tetnelé highness, hauteur, f. hau- 


fain.) Waughtiness. . 
ax34g0 Aut. de la Tour (1868) 126 The woman defamed 
for her hautynete and her foly and chidinge. 

+ Hau‘tainly, adv. Ods. [f. Nactratn + -Ly 2.) 
a. Haunghtily, proudly. b. With raised voice, 
loudly. e¢. Boldly, courageously. 

c1g00 Rom. Rose 5220 That sworne hath ful hauteynly. 
61475 Partenay 1306 Ful lowde he spake And ful hau- 
taynly. 1513 Doucias sEneis x. xi. y8 Ri ht haltandly, 
as curageus vwnder scheyld, [She] Musturis this ymage. 

Hautboy, hoboy (héboi), Forms: 6 haut- 
boi, halboie, hawboy, (howbowe ,6 7 hoeboy, 
6 ghautbois, hoboy,7~ hautboy,(6-7ho-,how-, 
haut-, haugh t -, hoa-, hout-, 7 hault-, heaut-, 
-boie, -bois, -boy(e, hoybuek, hobo). See also 
OsvE. fa. F. Aautdo’s (1sth e. in Hatz.-Darn., 
haultbois Cotgr. in sense 1), f. haut high + bors 
wood. In sense 1, from 17th e. frequent in na- 
turalized spelling 4obo3; the italianized spelling of 
the French, Onor, is now nsual.] 

1. A wooden double-rced wind instrument of high 
pitch, having a compass of about 2} octaves, form- 
ing a treble t the bassoon, (Now usually OBoe.) 

1575 l.axenam Let. 1871 7 This Pageaunt waz clozd vp 
with a delectable harmony of Hautboiz, Shalmz, Cornets, 
and such oother looud muzik. 1579 80 Nortu Plutarch 
(1612) 451 The sound of flutes and hoboyes, /éid. £53 
Howboies. /éid. 921 Howhboyes. 1597 Snaks. 2 len, 
/V’, m1. ii, 351 The Case of a Treble Hoeboy. 1600 Haki.tyt 

voy. YI. 156 Winding the Cornets, Haughtboyes. 1604 
Dekker Aing’s Entertainm, Wks. 1873 1. 32x This song 
went foorth at the sound of Haultboyes. 1610 Guittim 
Heraldry \w. vi. 1611) 200 He beareth Azure three How- 
boies betweene as manie crosse Crosselets. 1611 CoTar., 
Llauitbois, a Hobois or Hoboy. 1695 Brackmore /’7, 
Arth. 1. 67 The lively Hohoy, and the sweet-mouth’d 
Flute. 1710 Steere Vatler No. 137 ? 5 The Hautboy is 
the most perfect of the Flute-species. 1815 EvrisinsTONe Acc. 
Caubul 1842) 1. 281 Drums, trumpets, hautboys, and flutes are 
exempted fromthis proscription, as being manly and warlike. 

+b. Humorously applied to a elyster-pipe. Obs. 

a 1616 Beaum. & Fi. Ant. A/alta u. iv, Wilt thou give me 
another glister..where’s thy hoboy ? 

ce. A reed-stop on an organ: =OBOE 2. ; 
¢1700 Specif. Organ St. Fohn's Chapel, Bedford Row in 
Grove Dict. Was. 1H. 595 Echo..25. Trumpet. 26. Haut- 
boy. 1829 Specif. Organ St. Fames's, Bermondsey \bid. 
599 Hautboy. 
d. ¢ransf. One who plays a hautboy. 

1633 Massincer Guardian w. ii, Wire-string and catgut 
men, and strong-breathed heautbois. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2142/1, 12 English Trumpets with Silk Banners, and Six 
Hoe-Boys, all in Red Coats, playing by turns. 1724 
Ramsay “he Cordial, When the hoboys are gawa by. 1773 
Map. D’Arstay Early Diary (889) 1. 199 A very fine con- 
cert..for Mr. Fischar’s (the celebrated Hautbois) benefit. 

e. attrib. and Comd. ' 

1789 Burney Hist. Mus. 1V. 257 His admirable Hautbois 
concerto in F. 1993 Burns Let. to Thomson June, Frazer, 
the hautboy-player in Edinburgb. 1871 Hires Dict. .Wus. 
T., Hantboy-clarion, a 2 ft. reed stop in an organ, also called 
octave-clarion, 1874 Cuarrect f/rst. Afus. 342 The bex 
. exceedingly shallow, so as only to takein hautboy reeds. 


HAUTBOYIST. 


+2. Forestry. Lofty trees, as distinguished from 


shrubs or underwood. Oés. 

1674 N. Cox Gent?, Recreat. (1677) 15 Vert is of divers 
kinds..Some called Hautboys, serving for food and browse 
of and for the Game, and for the defence of them; as Oaks, 
Beeches, etc. Some Hautboys for Browse, Shelter, and De- 
fence only; as Ashes, Poplars, etc. a1zjoo B. E. Dyet. 
Cant. Crew, Haut-bois, Oaks, Beaches, Ashes, Poplars, etc. 

3. A species of strawberry (Fragaria elatior), of 
taller growth than the common strawberry, and 
having frnit of a musky flavour. Also hautboy 


strawberry. (in this sense also spelt Aaztbozs.) 

1731-3 Mitrer Gard. Dict. sv. Fragaria, The Scarlet 
Strawberry sbould be planted a Foot square Plant from 
Plant, and the Hautboy sixteen or eighteen Inches Dis- 
tance each Way. c1759 Roxd, Ball. (1890) VII. 58 Here's 
fine savoy's, and ripe hautboys. 1866 /reas. Bot.s.v. Fra- 
garia, Vhe Hautbois have plicated, rugose leaves, and the 
fruit has a musky favour, which many persons greatly 

refer, 3883 G. ALLEN in Longm. Mag. July 313 The haut- 

oy, a taller plant, with fewer and larger blossoms and a 
richer flavour. 

Hautboyist (ho -boijist). [f. prec. + -1sT: cf.F. 
hautboiste.| A playcr on the hautboy: =Osorst. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 1865 tr. Sfohr’s Anutobiog. 1. 43, I had 
the opportunity of hearing..the hautboyist Scherwenka. 

Haute, hautely: see Haveut, -Ly. 

Hautein, -en, -eyn, var. Hattatn Oés. 

Haute-pace, -pase, -pass, obs. ff. HauT-Pas. 

| Haute-piece. Oés. [F.3 lit. ‘high piece’, 
“a Poldron; or the vpper part thereof’ (Cotgr.).] 
The shoulder-piece in plate armour: = PavLpRON. 

c1500 Melusine xxii. (E. EF. ‘T. S.) 145 Vryan .. atteyned 
hym with his trenchaunt swerde betwix the heed & the 
sholders..and his hawtepyece fell of with the forsaid stroke. 
fbid. x\ix. 325 Thenne Geffray smote hym [the giant) with 
his swerd vpon the sholder, for he myght not reche his heed, 
and cutte the haulte piece of his harneys. 

Hautere, obs. form of ALTAR. 

+Haute'sse. O¢s. Also 4-7 haw'tesse, 5 
hautes, 7 -ess. [a. F. Aautesse (1athc. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. Aaué high, Haut.] Highness, hcight ; 
loftiness of rank or character, nobility ; haughtiness, 
pride ; grandeur, stateliness; length ‘of time). 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 2454 Weldez non so hy3e bawtesse, 
Pat ho ne con make ful tame. 1399 Lanot. Rich. Redeles 
an. 13 The hertis that hautesse of yeris That pasture 
Pee kyth, and her prevy age. a xq00-50 dlerander 2835 

oo with pi hautes and pine vnhemed wittis, A-vaile of }1 
vanite and of pi vayne pride. 1415 Crowned A ing 127 So 
shall thy hawtesse highlich be honoured. 1660 WaTEeRHOUSE 

_ Arms 217 Vhis Perewiz of hawtesse. 1667 — Aire Lond. 166 
Czsar and Pompey’s hautess being revived in them. 

|| Hauteur (hotor). Also 7 haughture. [F. 
hauteur (12th c, in Patz.-Darm.), f. Aauz high.} 

1. Loftiness of manner or bearing; haughtiness 
of demeanotir. 

@1628 F. Grevi.tr S¥dney iii. (1652) 27 In his Spanish 
haughture. 1745 H. Warro.e Lett. (1857) 1. 413 (Stanf.) 
A comparison between him (Lord Chesterfield] and the 
Aautexr of all other lord-lieutenants. 1792 G. WasHiNcTON 
Lett, Writ. 1892 X11.98 That your habits of expression indi- 
cated a hauteur disgusting to those, who happen to differ 
from you in sentiment. 1823 Byron Juan xu. xiv, Both 
seem'd secure—She in her virtue, he in his hauteur. 1883 
S.C. Haut Retrospect 11.06 He seemed to think hauteur 
an essential feature of the clerical office. 


+2. A height. Ods. rare. 


1711 Loud. Gaz. No. 4989/2 The Enemy have drawn off | 


aj] their Cannon from the Ilauteurs of Wavrechin. 

+ Hau-tful. a Obs. rare. Ins hawtful. [f. 
Havut¢-run.} Exalted, lofty: =Havuent a. 3. 

31440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 11. xliv, Some 
lyme sheweth Jhesu .. hymself as an hawtful mayster and 
somtyme as a reuerent fader. 

| Haut-goft (hagu). Forms: 7 haugou, 
hau-gou, hau-, hautgoust, haut-goust, haut, 
goust, hault-gust, haut-gust, haugout, (hought- 
goust), 7-8 hautgout, 8 haugust, 7- haut-gout, 
9 hautgofit. See also Hloco. [F.; lit. ‘high flavour’, 
“anything that excites the appetite, and is pnt 
into sauces, such as pepper, lemon, musk, verjuice, 
etc.’ (Littré), as in sense 1; f. haut high + gost 
(formerly gous?) taste, savour, flavour. (The 17- 
18th c. spellings, show that the pronunciation was 
sometimes anglicized (hftgust, hp'gust); but hogo 
bears witness to the French form.)] 

+1. A high or piquant flavour; a strong relish ; 
something that gives a relish, scasoning. Ods. 

€1645 Howetr Lett. 1. v. xxxviii, He can marinat fish, 
make gellies, he is excellent for a pickant sawce, and 
the //augon. a1661 Fuu.er Worthies, Cornwall 1. (1662) 
194 (Garlick) giving a delicious Hault-gust to most meats 
hey eat. 1663 Cow ry Verses & FEss., Country Alouse 18 
For a Hantgoust there was mixt with these The swerd of 
Bacon, and the coat of Cheese. 1669 Woripce Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 166 Our English-Tobacco .. many are of 
Opinion that it’s better than Forreign, having a more Haxt- 
gust, which pleaseth some. 19743 Loud. & Country Brew. 
ut, (ed. 2) 97 Which will .. greatly improve the Drink, by 
Ziving it a fine Haugust, or a true Vincture of the Malt, 
1752 Aiilton's P. R.1. 344 note (Jod.) A little book writ by 
a gentlewoman of Queen Elizabeth's court, where ambergris 
is mentioned as the hautgout of that age. 

b. fig. * Flavour’, ‘spice’. [So in French.] 

1650 CHARLETON /’aradoxes 88 Their conjecture hath ever 
had astrong hautgoust of absurdity. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety 
vul. P 40 Every impertinent story or insipid jest must have 
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the haut-goust of an oath lo recommend it. 1683 KENNETT 
Lrasin. on Folly 12 What stage of life is not melancholy 
--tnless we spice it with Pleasure, that haut goust of Folly ? 
x7t1 Lapy M. W. Mostacu Let. to A/rs. Hewet (1887) 1. 
31 Danger gives a haut govt to everything. 

2. In later use: A ‘high’ or slightly putrescent 
flavour; a taint. 

1693 ConcREVE Fuzeual, Sat. x1. 224 (Jod.) Nor is there 
ever left Any unsav'ry hautgout from the holt. 1796 PEccE 
Anonym. 185 People affect to eat venison with a haut-gout 
in the country. 1820 T. S. Hucues 7 7av. in Sictly 11.1. 26 
(Stanf.) Oil..is relished the better for a slight taint or haut- 
gout. 1845 Foro Handbk, Spain i. 281 \Stanf.) This gives 
a haut got, as putrefaction does to the aldermanic haunch. 

+3. A highly-flavoured or seasoned dish. Ods. 

1656-7 Davenant Rutland House Dram. Wks. 1873 III. 
226 She having not known..the sufficient mystery of haut- 
gouts. 1664 Butter //ud. 11.1, 598 Or season her, as French 
Cooks use Their Haut-gusts, Tuollies or Ragusts. 1693 
Humours of Town 10 Rather. .than come within forty miles 
of the smell of the H/ought-goust. 1702 Motreux /’rol. to 
Farguhar’s Inconstant, Your rakes love hauts-goits, like 
your damn’d French cheese. 1817 Coteripce Sidyl. “eaves 

oems II. 312 Each haut-gout cook'd by monk or priest. 

4. attrib. 

1651 Stantey £ xcitations Poems 93 This hau-gou Car- 
bonade. 

+ Hau ther, hawther. Ods. (See quots.) 

1611 Cotcr., Auuelet, a gimmew, or little ring for the 
finger; also, a hawther. /6/d., A/ardle, mayle, or a linke of 
mayle..also, a Hauther; or, any little ring of mettall re- 
sembling a linke of mayle. /éid., Porte..any entrance, or 
way to enter at; also, a hauther, or eye 

| Hautin. Oss. rare—'. [F. Aautin, also 
hautaigne (16th c. in Littré), hawtain, deriv. of 
haut high.] A tree used as a support for a vine. 

1601 Hotranp /’érny I. 534 Gon this hath for currant many 
yeares past.. That the best and most dainty Wines came of 
those grapes onely which grew vpon such Hautins or trees 
..- Yea..that the higher a Vine climbed vpon these trees the 
better grapes it bare. 

|| Haut-pas. Now only as Ir. (ho,pa). Forms: 
5 hautepase, haught passe, 6 hautepace, haulte 
pace, 7 haute pass, 7- haut-pas. [F. hawt pas, 
lit. ‘high step’; in common use in 15-16th c. and 
anglicized in the form 1IALPacr, whence also the 
corrupted forms IfaLr-, [Latn-, HEARTH-PACE.] 

A part of the floor of a hall, etc., raised one or more 
stcps above the level of the rest; a dais: =IIALF- 
EACK 7, 

1460 Will of Burgate ‘Somerset Ho. , The hautepase that 
y made for the maidens & women seruents to pray for my 
soule. a1483 Eart. Rivers Let. in Gairdner Hist. Nich. 1/1, 
11878: App. B. 395 That the steyres of my h{aJught passe 
schulbe vj fote. 1540 Haulte pace [see HaLpace]. 1548 
Hatt Chron., /ien. 1/1, 63b, There was made from the 
West doore to the quere doore of the churche egall with the 
highest step, a hautepace of tymber of xii fote broade, that 
the kyng and the Ainbassadors might be sene. 1670 F. 
Sannrorp Dé. Albemarle (1722) 5 At the upper end upon 
a Haute-pass, a Bed of State of black Velvet was placed. 
1735 in Ltontana x. (1865) 157 The .. hall was fitted with a 
haut-pas at the upper end, and a chair of state upon it. 
1761 Gray Let. 24 Sept. in ersure Ho. (1884) 752 '1 Below 
the steps of the Aaut pas were the tables of the nobility. 

|| Haut-relief \h@rilz-f). [F. (ho ralyef).] High 
relief, ALY0O-RELIEVO: opp. to das-reltef. 

1850 Leiten Afidller’s Anc. Art § 244. 251 Colossal haut- 
reliefs of imaginary animals. 1886 A. D, Ainsur Reynard 
x. 241 Graved in haut relief.. Rich clustered grapes. 

|| Haut ton (hotoni). [F. = high tone, the 
manners of the higher circles of society. (Now 
little used in Icng.)] High fashion ; e//7f7., people 
of high fashion. 

1801 Sforting Mag. XV\I. 22 People of the //anut Ton are 
about to return to town, 1807-8 W. IRviING Sadmag. (1824) 
6 ‘The gentlemen, who dove away their time in the circles 
of the Aaut.ton. a1849 Por Wks. (1884) 1. 348 (Stanf.) An 
air of extreme haut ton. 1850 Harper's A/ag. 1, 288 [It] 
has excited the attention of the Aaut ton abroad. 

Hauty, earlier spelling of Haucury. 

Hauwitzer, obs. form of Howitzer. 

Hauy, obs. form of Hravy. 

Hatiyne (hawin’. Alin. [a. F. hatiyne; named 
1807 after the French mineralogist //a:iy.) A 
silicate of aluminium and sodium with caleium 
sulphate, oecurring in certain igneous rocks in 
crystals or grains of various shades of blue or green. 

1814 L. Gmeuin (¢/¢/c) Sone Account of the Mountains of 
Ancient Latium; in which the Mineral called Haiiyne is 
found. 1869 Piitties /’esuz. x. 293 Hatiyne, or Latialite, 
occurs..in cavities of gray micaceous or augitic lava. 

Haitiynite (ha-winsit). [f. prec. +-1TE.] = prec. 

1868 Dana M71. 332 Hatiynophyr, a black to brown rock 
containing the haiiynite disseminated through it. 

Hatiynophyr (ha-winofd1). J/m. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. pup-ev to mix, mingle.) A name for various 
rocks having haiiyne disseminated through them. 

1865 Watts Dict. Chem., Hauynophyr, a name applied to 
the lava of Melfi on the Vulturo, 1868 [see prec.}. 1878 
Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 133 Hatiynophyr. .arock 
.-which essentially consists of augite and haiiyne. 

Havage (he'védz). s.w. dial. Also haveage. 
[f. IEavev.+-acE.] Lineage, parentage. 

1846 Spec. Cornish Prov. Dial. 55, 1 do knaw all the 
havage of thee. 1865 R. Hunt of. Kom. West of England 
Ser. 1. 245 He came of good havage. 1897 Western Times 
(Exeter) 3 Jan. 2/2 A man of Western havage, of Western 
education, and once Bishop of tbis Westernmiost See. 


HAVE. 


Havana (have'na). AlsoHavanna(bh. [Name 
of the capital city of Cuba, now in Spanish Hadana. 
(he F. havane}. (In full, Havana cigar): A cigar 
of a kind made at Havana or in Cuba. (Also ap- 
plied to the tobacco of which these are made.) 

{1711 Advt. in Sfect. (1868) 903 Barcelona, Havana, and 
Old Spanish Snuff.) 1826 Disraeu Viv. Grey wv. ie 
(Stanf.1, A grilled bone, Havannahs, and Regent's punch. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple xvi, Having very fortunately 
about a couple of dozen of real Havannahs in my pocket. 
1888 Eucycl. Brit. XXIII. 426/2 Genuine (‘legitimas 4) 
Havana cigars are such only as are made in the island 5 
and the cigars made in Europe ..from genuine Cuban 
tohacco are classed as ‘ Havanas’. 


b. Comb. Mavana-brown, the shade of brown 
which is the colour of havana cigars. 

1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 1.189 Havanna brown. /é/d. II. 
ve fabana brown, this name has been given to aniline- 

rown., 1896 Dazly News 11 June 3/6 Floral design upon 
a ground of havana-brown. 

Have ‘hev), v. Forms and Inflexions: see 
below. [A Common Teutonic vb.: OE. Aaddan, 
hafde, hafed, =OF¥ ris. hebba, hide, heved, hevd, OS. 
hebbian, habda, habda, -habd, -hadd (MDu., Du. 
hebben, hadde, gehad, MG. hebben, (han), hadde, 
gehat), ONG. habén, habéta, gthabét (MUG. habén, 
hite, sehahet, Ger. haben, hatte, gehabt), ON. hafa, 
hafda, haft (Sw. hafva, hafvde, haft, Da. have, 
havde, havt), Goth. haban, habaida, habaid-:— 
OTent. stem *zabé-. On acconnt ot its correspond- 
ence in form and sense with L. hadé-re, generally re- 
ferred toa hypothetical Aryan radicalform *£iabhé-. 
The OE., OF ris., and OS. had in all parts of the 
present, exc. 2nd and 3rd sing. pres. Ind., the stem 
habj- (from habé-), reduced by gemination to Aadéd- 
(hvbb-, hebb-), while these two persons and the 
past retained had- (hav-, haf-); hence OE. habban, 
hvbbe, habbad, hwbbende, ete., beside hafast (he fst), 
hafap (hafp, hefde, hefed. In ME. the habd- 
forms were gradually reduced by levelling to hav- 
(haven, I have, they have n, having); while the 
original haf (=hav-) forms at length lost their 
J \%), before the following consonant (ha-st, ha-th, 
ha-s, ha-d), Even the later v, for OE. 64, was 
worn down in colloquial and dialect speech, so that 
OL. habban passed through ME. habben, haven, 
han, to later ha, ha’, Sc. hae. These phonetic 
weakenings, due largely to the weakness and stress- 
lessness of the word in many uses, both as prin- 
cipal verb and as anxiliary, have given rise to a 
very great number of historical forms for every 
inflected part, a number further increased by the 
graphic interchange of 7, v, and z, and by the fre- 
quent dropping of initial 4. The ve flus a/tra of 
all these tendencies is seen in the reduetion of OE, 
habban to a, or its entire elision, as in / would a 
deen, occas. Sc. J wad been. In ordinary English, 
contracted forms are now only colloquial or metri- 
cal. in J’ve, thou’st, he’s, weve, I'd, hed, we'd. 
By coalescence with ze, this verb had also, in OF. 
and early ME., as in OFris., a negative form 
nabban, nave, which held in OE, the rank of an 
independent word (cf. zez//, 22ll, L. volo, ndlo) ; it 
is here included under the positive form.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

Ll. Jufinitive. 

a. Simple Infinitive, have (hv, hiv, hav, av». 
Forms: a. 1 habban, haban, 2—3 habben, -eon, 
3-4 haven, 4-5 havyn, hawyn, han, (hanne’. 
B. 1-2 habba, heebbe, habe, 2-4 habbe (abbe), 
3-4 hafe, haf, 3- (haue), have (4 hawe, 4-5 haff, 
5-6 Sc. haif f, hayf, 9 dia/, hab). y. 3-5 ha, 3-7 
a, a, 5— (now a@a/.) hay, 6- ha’, 7— Sc. hae. 

a. 971 Plickl. [/om. 107 Ponne maxon we .. habban. 
¢1z00 Orin 647 Alle pa Patt shulenn habbenn Dlisse. 
c12zz0 Hestiary 1966 Dat tu milce mote hauen, c¢ 1300 
/lavelok 78 He dede hem sone to hauen ricth. 13.. Seas 
Sag. (W.) 294 Let me of him hana sight. 1377 Lanev. P. 
Pl. Vi. Prol. 109 To han bat power. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 
225/1 Han, or havyn, /radeo, ; ; 

B. ¢950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. 24 He scile habba. /é/d. 
Xvili. 9 Don woe exo hebbe. «1175 Cott. Hom. 221 Let 
ham habba agenne cire. /6/c. 241 Hi sculen habe pat brad. 
c1175 Lamb. Hom, 83 Hone scal .. habbe nan oder uuel. 
1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 315 Pat ny3te abbe y's grace. @ 1300 
Sarmun xix. in E. E£. P. (1862) 3 How hi hit now hab and 
winne. @1300 Cursor Af. 8572 O riches sal pou haf god 
wan. 1340 Ayend. 5 Pou ne sselt habbe uele godes. 1340 
Hampote Pr. Consc. 98 He..Grete payne sal have. ¢1375 
Se. Leg. Saints, Petrus 25 He wald haf refyn. c¢ 1400 
Maunpev. (Roxb.) i. 4 Men wald..hafe putte pe appel. 
¢1470 Henry /i7allace 1. 52 How thai suld haif ane end. 
/bid. 383 Fysche we wald hawe (7se gawe]. 1583 Hotty. 
BAND Campo af Fior 379 Will you have your long cloke? 
1828 Craven Dial., Hab, a corruption of have. 

y. @ 1300 Cursor Af, 17343 Par he o naman suld ha [v.” 
haue] sight. a1375 Joseph Arim. 351 Pou schalt ha ven- 
gaunce. 1434 Misyn J/ending of Life viii. (1896) 120 Be- 


gynnyng pou may hay of oper mens wordis. @ 1533 Lo. 


Brrners x01 lviii. 197, 1 wolde not a refused him. 1598 
I wold not ha your dis- 


Suaxs. Aferry W. in. iii. 231, L 
lemper, 1602 — //amt. v. i. 26 Will you ha the truth on’t? 


1684 Bunyan Pilg. 11. 27, I thought you would a coine in. 


HAVE. 


1786 Burns Ep. Vug. Friend iv, A man may hae an honest 
heart. 1828 Craven Dial, Hay't, have it. 

b. Dative /nfinitive (with to) to have ‘tihev, ; 
in OE. t6 habbanne (hebbenne), ME. to hab- 
ben(n)e, habben, habbe, haven, have. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 59 Elcon men .. to hasbbenne. ¢ 1100 
O. E. Chron, an. 1085 He ahte to habbanne. ¢ 1175 Lauth. 
Hom.79 Me breked pe nute for to habbene pene curnel. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 145 Io habben to wife. a@1300 Leg. A ood (1871) 
18 Ri3t is to habbe in munde. ¢ 1330 R, Uaunne Chron. 
(1810) 14 Socour forto haue. @1350 Guy Warw, \ A.) 168 
Kni3tes to hauen & holden of pris. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Sass, 
Matthew 62 Yo haf na mycht. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
cxvi, To heve a sone of his. 1560 Rottaxo Crt. Venus 1. 
122 As he thocht best to haid (=hae’t]. 1g62 Wenjet Cert. 
Tractates i. Wks. 1888 I. 5 Vo haif_brocht the baronis. 
1583 StuspEs Anat, Abus. t. (1879) 75 Be sure never to haue 
good day with them. 1859 ‘I'roLtore Aertyants (1867) 287 
If you knew what it is to have an empty heart. 

2. fudicative Present. 

a. ist pers. sing. have. Forms: a. 1-3 heebbe, 
(1 hebbe, hafu, hafo, 2-4 habbe, 3 (abbe, 
ab), haf, 3- \haue), have, (ha’); .Sc. 4-5 haff, 6 
haif; S-9 colloy.’ve, Sc. hae. PB. north. 4 has, 
hes. 

a, Beowulf Z.) 2523 1c me on hafu bord ond byrnan. 832 
Charter in O. F. Fexts 447 1c beboden hebbe. ¢ 1000 sigs. 
Gosp. Matt. viii. 9 Ic habbe pegnas under nie. ¢ 1175 
Lamb, [ont. 35 Swilche pine ic habbe. ¢1z0§ Lay. 462 Ich 
abbe..seoue pusend kempen. 1297 R. GLouc. 1724) 205 pe 
pyte, pat ychabbe of be. «1300 frag. in E. E. P. (1862) 
21 Pozt ic ab to blinne. a 1300 Cursor MV. 961 Haf I na 
frend. bia. 3294, I ha ben (fairf, Tri. haue bene) 
sumdel in suinc. ¢137§ Sc. Leg. Saiuts, Petrus 14 One 
haff I tane. 1382 Wyctir Luke xvi. 28, I haue fyue 
bretheren. 1§00-z0 |)unpar Poems xxx. 37 In it haif I in 
pulpet gon. 1§26 TinpaLte John iv. 17, 1 have no husband. 
1575 J. Stite Game. Gurton w.i.in Hazl. Dodsley 111. 226 
Alas, 'ch a lost my yood nee'le. 1703 Rowe fair Penit.v. 
i. 1852 The wrongs 1 ha’ done thee. 1788 Burns .Vacbody, 
| hac a penny to spend. 1885 I’. A. Guturie J7ated Venus 
vili. 95 I've a good mind to take the tram. 1892 R. Kir- 
unc Sarrack-r, Ballads, Tomlinson 73 Vhis I ha’ heard. 

B. ¢€ 1340 Cursor M. 14135 (Fairf.) As I be-fore 30u has 
talde. 1585 Jas. | £ss. Poesve \ Arb.) 13 Sen I with pen.. 
hes servde you. Wud. Sc. ‘To me that has seen him. 

b. 2nd pers. sing. hast (hiest, hast). Forms: 
a. i hafast, heefst, 1-3 hafest, 2-6 (hauest), 
havest, 3 hafuest, heefuest, heuest, hafust, 
(afest, auest , hafst, 3- hast, (4 hest, 5-6 haste, 
f-’st). B. north. 3-5 haues, 3 has, hes, 3-4 
hauis, (3-5 as), 4 habbes, -ez, 5 hauys, hais, 
5-6 hase, ‘6 hess . 

a. Beownlf (Z.) 1850 Pu pin feorh hafast. a 1000 C.zdnion's 
Gen. 569 (Gr.) gif bu his willan hiefst. ¢ 1175 Lamb. Hom, 
25 Penne hafest pu pes hundes laje. @ 1225 Juliana 35 Pu 
hauest feorliche fan. c¢1300 St. J/argarete 144 Pu hast 
poer ouer mi bodi. 1340 sized. 20 Pe ilke zenne pet pou 
hest ine bine herte. c¢1460 Frere § Boxe 7g in Ritson 
anc. Pop. P. 38 Thou haste gyuen mete to me. 1588 
Suans. £2. L ZL. v.i. 81 Thou hast it..at the fingers ends. 

B. c1250 Gen. + Fx. 1760 Qui as du min godes stolen? 
@ 1300 Cursor J, 2464, 1 sal ta ine pat pou haues left. /déd. 
2976 Pou has anoper mannes wijf. 13... Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 
327 Pat pou boden habbes. ¢1470 Henry J allace 1. 262 
Der sone, this lang quhar has thow beyne? c¢ 1485 Digéy 
Alys¢. 1882) 1v. 400 Why haves thou not refreynyd? 1513 
Brapsnaw St. [Verburege 1, 3157 Why hase thou vs lefte? 
c1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T.S.) xxxili. 39 Thow hess pi 
horne ay in pair syde. 1790 Mars. WukeLter Westuild. 
Dial, 32 What haesta ithe cart ? 

Cc. 37d pers. sing. has (haz, haz, az), orig. 
north.;. arch, hath (hep). Forms: a. 1 hafap, 
heefep, 1-3 hefp, hafep, (2 afed), 2-3 haf8, 
haued, habbed, 2-5 hap, 3 hafued, hefued, 
heued, hauid, (auep, abbep, ap), 4 hep, 4-7 
(S-9 arch.) hath, (5 avyth, hat, 7 haith,. 8B. 
1 heefis, 3-5 haues, hafs, 4 habbes, -ez, habes, 
hauis, haffys, 4-5 hase, 5 hais(e, 6 hace, 3- has, 
(5- Sc. hes, 6~- collog. ’s). y. 6- dial. have. 

a. a1000 Cedimon's Gen. 635 (Gr.) Ponne he his zeweald 
bafad. ¢x1000 sigs. Gosp. Mark iii. 39 He hafd unclanne 
gast. 11540. £. Chron. an.1154 (He) fair haued begunnon. 
a3175 Cott. Hom. 237 Se gode man .. godes lufe had 3e- 
folzed. /bid. 239 His hlaford pe he 3egremed afed. c¢1175 
Lamb, Hom. 47 Heo hafd mid hire preo wurdliche mihte. 
Ibid. 99 He haued alle blisse. c1z00 OrMin 3969 Patt illke 
mann Patt hafebb a33 god wille. c1205 Lay. 1331 Hit hafd 
pes wurse taken. ¢ 1275 /bid. 3369 Pat aueb Amari. 1297 
R. Grouc. (1724) 2 Wateres he hap. 1340 Alsend, 90 Huo 
pet mest hep, mest is worp. 1453 Pastou Lett. No. 191 
1. 260 Every man..auyth gretely to marveylle. 1583 
HottyBann Campo di Fior 53 Varro hath an excellent 
schoole. 1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 226 There haith 
happened a misfortune this morneing. 1832 AusTIN Jurisfr. 
(1879) IL. 849 In so far as meaning he hath. 1841 Layer 
Arab, Nts. 1. 112 This it is wbich hath prevented my 
answering thee. 

B. cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. viii. 20 Sunu monnes ne 
heefis huer heafud gehlutes. a 1300 Cursor VW. 15317 (Cott.) 
He pat has {Gdr?. hafs) his bodi clene. 1300 /4id. 19008 
(Edin.) Pe giftis..giuin us hauis he als 3ie se here. ¢ 1300 
ffavelok 1980 He haves a wunde in the side. 13.. £. &. 
Altit. P. B. 995 <A stonen statue pat salt sauor habbes. 
1375 Barsour Sruce t. 434 Tharoff haffys he nane. ¢ 1380 
Wycuir Sed. Wks. 11.135 Man bat hafs his spirit in his 
nose. c14so0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 886 God haues pur- 
uayde for our best. ¢1450 Golagros & Gaw. 794 He is 
makar of man, and alkyn myght haise. ¢ 1450 B&. Curtasye 
138 in Badees Bk. (1868) 303 At borde to sitt he hase no 
My3t. 1513 Brapsuaw S¢t. Verburge t.1733 Eche kyngeat 
other lysence taken hace (77¢ place). 1598 Suaxs. Merry 
HV. 1. iv. 15 No body but has his fault. 1605 — Macé. 1. iii. 
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79 The Earth hath bubbles, as the Water ha’s. a 1605 
Mostcomerte Alisc, Poents xxxv. 77 Quhais beutie hes me 
burt? 1882 Tennyson Promise of May it, Wks. +1894) 799/t 
Steer. Hes the cow cawved? Dora. No, Father. 

y- 1947 Bate Sel. Wks. (1849) 236 Of monks have it 
gotten a purgatory .. Of the universities have it caught all 
the subtilties. 1559 W. Cunnincutam Cosmogr. Glasse 1 
The Race that every man.. have to runne. /bid. 55 A 
point... is that whit have no partes. Mod. £. Anglian 
Wal, Have he come? Yes, he have. 

d. plural have; contracted ’ve. Forms: 
a. 1 habbaS, hebbaS, (habad3); 2-4 habbed, 
(2 habed, 2-4 abbep; 3 abbip), 3-4 hauep, 

abbep , 4 hebbep, 5-6 hath, -e. 8. north. 1 
habbas, 34 habbes, 4 -ez, hauis, 3- has, (4 
hase, hafifis, hafs, as, 5 hafez, hays, 6 haves, 5- 
Sc. hes . y. mid/. 2 hafen, habben, 3 hebben, 3-5 
(hauen,, haven, 3-6 haan, 3-7 (@a/. -g) han, 
(4-7 an. 5. 3° (haue, have, (3-5 hatf, haf, 
3-6 hafe, 5 haffe, 6- Sc. hef), colloy.g ’ve. €. 
3-6 (dial. -g ha, 6-7 ha’, 6 haie|, S— Sc. hae. 

a. 825 Vesp, Psalter cxiii. (-xv.] 5 Mud habbad and ne 
spreocad, a 1000 Crdmon's Gen. 313 (Gr.) Pier habbad heo 
onafen. ¢ 1000 tgs. Gosp. Luke xvi. 29 Hix habbad moy- 
sen and witezan. ¢13175 Lad. Hom. 11 Ure sunne pet we 
abbet idon. a12a5 dcr. A, 20 Zif 3¢ habbed néevude. ¢ 1275 
Lay. 364 We abbeb scuc. 1340 tyend. 32 Po pet hebbep 
drede of na3t. 1509 Tsanctay Shyp of Folys 1874) Il. 41 
Whan these caytyfes hath hurt a mannys name. 1554-9 
Songs & Ball, (1860) 9 All hathe offendyd. a@15§55 LaTIMER 
Serm, & Rem, (1845) 201 The rulers of this realm lath no 
better a God. than the puorest in this world. 

B. cgse Lindafi Gosp. Matt. riv. 16 Ne habbas ned. 
a 1300 Cursor JM. 21633 (Cott. Meracles. . Has [Edin. hauts} 
ben in semblance and in sight. ¢ 1300 /éid. 23214 Edin.) 
Murperers .pat..ofkirk astint be help. /és4 23706 Edin.) 
Al pat euir hafs herd bis bok. 1340 Hamvoce #7. Consc. 57 
Pe creatures pat skill has nane. 13.. £. 4. Addi? 2. 2B. 308 
Mie pat lyf habbez. cxq00 Mauspev. (Roxb.) vii. 25 Pe 
treessez .. hafez lefes of a fute brede. c¢ 1420 dvow. Arth. 
axaix, Thenne sex..I[]ase armut hom. 1578 /’s. dxawit. in 
Scot. Poems 16th C. 11, 10) Our nighbours hes mocked vs. 
a 600 Turnam, Tottenham 31 We er ry-her men then he, 
and mor godehaves. Mod. Sc. Thainvat lies aye gets mair. 

y c117§ Lamb, Hom. 59 Mis none Pet we of him hafen. 
fhid. 69 Halide we us from uniwil, and habben feir lete and 
vc skil. 13... AL Adis. 4940 Ne hebben hy non other fyre. 
¢.1340 Cursor M. 15.46 i Trin.) We han desired pe. 1382 
Wycur Luke xvi. 29 Thei han Moyses and the prophetis. 
1411 Rolls of Farit. \\. 650;1 The ordenance that Thomas 
‘Archebisshop of Canterbury, and Richard Lord tlie Grey.. 
llaven made. 1452 Nottingham Kec. 11. 364 The said 
Meire and Cominalte .. han’ putte to their comune sealle. 
1579 Srenser Sheph, Cal. bine. 62 When shepheardes 
groomes han leave to playe. 1828 Craven Diol. Han, 
they have, an old contraction for haven, J/od. Lanvash. 
Dial, We han seen them. Han yo any? 

6. a@1300 Cursor MV. 3591 (Quen pai it haue. ¢1330 R. 
Bruxne Chron. (1810) 8 Pe lordschip pei toke, & haf it 3it. 
¢1470 Henry Wallace 1. 12 How thai haff wrocht. 1526 
Tinparce Luke xvi. 29 They have Moses and the prophettes. 
1596 Dackynece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 320 We hafe a 
true gyd. 1611 Biste John viii. 41 We haue one Father, 
euen God. Mod. colloy. Vhey've done it; we've seen them. 

«. 21300 Cursor M. 5173 Yeehasin. /6id. 5182 Hayce 
broght him wit yow? 1430-40 Lypc. Sochas 1. ili. (1244 6a, 
Some ha be lost. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet Biij, Haie ye 
anie gold ends to sell? 1793 Burns Bannockburn, Scots 
wha hae wi’ Wallace bled. 189z R. Kivtinc Sarrack-r. 
Ballads, Tomlinson 26 Give answer—what ha’ ye done? 
od. Sc. Hae ye ocht to say for yersel? 

3. Jadicative Past. 

a. istand3rd fers. sing nad (hed,had,ad); con- 
tracted ’d. Forms: i-3 hefde, hefde, 2 hefede, 
heffede, heofde (efde), 2-3 heuede, hafde, 2-4 
haued, 3 heuede, hefuede, hefede, hauede, 
hafuede, hafede, heuede, hefuede, hefte, hafte, 
hauid, hedde, hadd (eftte, afte, adde, ad’, 3-4 
hafd, hedde, hede, 3-7 hadde, 3- had (4-5 
hade, haid, 6 haved, Sc. 4- hed, 6 hayd.. 

€8a5 esp. Psalter \xxvi. 6 (Ixxvii. 5] Ger ece in mode ic 
hefde. cgoo tr. Bzeda's Hist. v. xvilii}. (1890) 446 Osred .. 
Sat rice. haefde. ¢ 1175 Lams. Hom. 11 Godalmihti heofde 
iwriten ba ten laze. /ézd. 25 Erdon he hefde anfalde sunne. 
fétd. 121 Al swa be prophete heffede iboded. c 1200 Ormin 
113 He .. haffde an duhhti3 wif. ¢ 1205 Lay. 2624 Cnihtes 
he hzfde gode, /di/. 4316 Anne hird-cniht he hauede. 
fbid. 6552 Pe acfre hedde kinedom. c 12975 /bid. 15729 
Pisne cnaue ich hadde. a1300 Cursor M. 9234 (Cott.) 
Salatiel he had tosun. ¢1300 /éid. 24824 (Edin.) He hauid 
al pair wil, ¢ 1325 .Wetr. Hom. 103 He hafd charite inoh. 
1340 Aycnd. 14 Hit hedde zeve heauedes. 1375 Barsour 
&ruce 1, 38 Alexander .. That Scotland haid to steyr and 
leid. 1382 Wycuir J/a??. iii. 4 Joon hadde cloth of the heeris 
of cameylis. 1526 TinpaLe Yohn xiii. 29 Judas had the 
bagge. 1741-2 RicnarDson Pamela, passin, I'd, you'd, 
he'd, she'd. 10d, I'd seen him before. 


b. 2nd pers. sing. hadst. Forms: a. 1 hefdes, 
-est, 2-3 hefdest, 3-4 heuedest, haddist, 4-6 
haddest, 4 hadest, 6-hadst. 8. north. 3-5 hade, 


3- had. 
cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxii. 12 Ne hzfdes du wede. 
a1000 Crist 1383 (Gr.) Pet pu onsyn hefdest. ¢ 1175 
Lamé. Hom, 21 pu hefdest mare deruenesse. a 1225 Ancr. 
R. 38 Uor pe ilke muchele blisse pet tu heuedest. /bid. 40 
Pet tu hefdest. @1300 Cursor Al. 17046 Pi sorus..bou had 
[v. rr. hade, haddist, -est] in hert. ¢1350 IV/71ll. Palerne 
1816 Of hardnesse hadestow neuer. 1377 Lanot. P. Pi. B. 
v. 474 And haddest mercy on bat man. 1611 Bisie Gen. 
xxx. 30 It was little which thou hadst (Wyctir haddist, 
Coverp. haddest] before I came. 
c. plural had; contracted ’d. Forms: a. 


1 hefdon, hefdan, 2 heofden, heoueden, 2-3 


HAVE. 


hefden, (efden), hafeden, 2-5 hefden, hadden, 
3 hafueden, hafden, (afden), haueden, heedden, 
adden,, 3-4 hedden, haden, haddyn, hadon. 
B. 2~3 heefde, hefde, 2-5 hadde, 3 hafde, 
hauede, hafd, haued, adde), 3-4 hade, 3~ had, 

4- Sc. haid . 

a, a 1000 Cedmon's Gen. 25 Iafdon gielp micel. 1154 O. 
£. Chrom, an. 1137 Pe..men ne hadden nan more to gyuen. 
a1175 Cott. Hom.2t9 Pa pe hi alle hafeden pisue red .. 
3efestnod. c120§ Lay. 19008 Ppa hwedden (¢ 1275 haden]) heo 
-.Merlin per. a xazg Leg. Ath. 1428 Clad pat ha hefden. 
€1300 Hazelok 238 Mikel sorwe haueden alle. «1375 
Joseph Arim. 244 Pei... hedden de-deyn. c1400 Messrs. 
Troy 12456 Pai hadonhom inhate. ¢ 1450 Mer li 193 Alle 
they that eny hadden. 

8. ¢1179§ Lamb. Hom.3 Heo nomen .. )e beste pet heo 
hefde. ¢ 1205 Lay. 1933 Pa ha:fde fa Troinisce men ouer- 
comen heora teunen. ¢ 1275 b/d. 26558 Ou (¢ 1205 hu} his 
iveres hadde idon, a 1300 Cussor WM. 13501 (Cott.) All bat 
had i-nogh at cette. /6%é. 24326 (Iedin.) Miht hafd we 
nan. /6id. 16767 +149 ‘ Cott.) Pat hade of him drede. c 1300 
Harrow, Hell t11 Pey pat haved served me. 1375 Bakbour 
Bruce. 514 To hald that thai forspokyn haid. 

4. Subjunctive Present, 

a. sing. have. Forms: 1 heebbe, hebbe, 1-4 
habbe, 2-3 eebbe, abbe; 3- have, etc., as Indic. 
present. 

Bos Charter in O. E. Texts 442 Gif hio beam hxbbe. 835 
flid. 443 Se dat min lond hebbe. «1100 O. E. Chron. an. 
675 Pe> papa curs..he habbe. «1175 Land, Hom. 67 ute 
ic pis habbe. ¢1230 Hadi Ment. 37 Pub pu riche beo & 
nurice habbe. a@ 1300 ¢ ursor sM. 3949 (Cott.) Ar he pe half 
of paa haa [v. r. haue] slayn. 1375 Barnour Lruce vi. 354 
lot he haf wit to steir his stede. 1382 Wvyceitr EPA. iv. 28 
That he haue whereof he schal 3yue. 1607 Beaum. & Fe. 
Woman-Hater u. i, fhe have the itch of knighthood upon 
him, 

b. plural have. Forms: 1 hebben, habban, 
hebbe, 1-3 habben, 3-5 haven, 3- have, as 
Indic. 

a1000 Guthlac 644 Gr.) Pat ze .. brynewylm habben. 
¢ 1000 sles. Ps. (Th. Ixix. 5 [Ixx. 4) Habban fa mid wynne 
weorde blisse. c1175 Lams. fiom. 69 Halde we us from 
uniwil and habben teir lete. 1362 Lanci. #7’. A. 8 
Hauen (4. 1. 8 haue] heo worschupe im pis world, 1431 
£. £. Wills (1882) 88 Y wilie that my parisshe chirches 
haue alle here duetces. 

5. Subjunctive Past had: as in Indic. Past. 

¢ 1330 K. Baunne Chron. tVace (Rolls 12358 Nere sleighte 
and queyntise hadde ben. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 
238 Sterand, as pai lyf had hade. 1382 Wycwir cicts xxiv. 
19 If thet hadden ony thing (1526 Tixvace had ought] ajens 
me. 1681 SHAKS. Cyd. ul. iv. 147 O that I had her heere. 
1891 Mrs. Oxripuant Fane? Ll. v. 81, 1 wish I bad. 

G6. /mperative: have. 

a. sig. korms: 1 hafa, 3-5 hafue, hafe, 3- 
have 3-4 haf, hab, 4 hawe, hea, 4-6 ha, a, 6 
Sc. haif . 

a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 2429 Hafa arna banc. cx1a05 Lay. 
31401 Hafue pu al pi kine-lond. /ézd, 25787 Hafe minc 
godne horn, ¢ 1230 Aadi JA/eidt. 11 Haue trust on his help, 
@ 1300 Cursor VM. Of alkin fruit haf pou pe nine. /6id. 
38¢y Haa lya in Picad atzz00 Fragm, 14 in EL. EL P. 
(1862) 19 Bebenche pe, man, and hab drede. ¢1350 J/1//. 
Palerne 1177 A mynde on me. ¢1460 Towneley Myst. (Sur- 
tees) 71 Hafe good day! 1513 Douctas ners i. Prol. 145 
Haif mercy, lady. ¢ 1530 H. Ruoves BA. Nurture 321 in 
Babees Bk. 91 Doe well, and haue well. 1589 //ay arty 
tVork 1844) 21 Vhen ha with thee. .J/od. Have a cigar. 

b. plural. Forms: a. 1 habbap, 3 habbeo®, 
3-4 habbep, 4 hauep, hauithe. 8. 3-4 haues, 
hauis, has, 4 haffis. y. 3- (haue), have, \4 
hab, 4-5 ha). 

a1000 sindreas 1360 Gr.) Habbad word gearu. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 32172 Habbeod pat lond auer mare. a1zag Ancr. KR. 
16 fis word habbed muchel on vs. a@1300 Cursor M. 4884 
Haue (zr. has, haueb) god day. /did. 9049 (Gott.) Hauis 
sone of me merci. ¢1300 Hekéet 2067 His bodi habbe 3are. 
1370-80 Vf Pains of Hell 276 in O. £. Misc. 230 Poul, 
Michael, on vs ha merci. 1375 Barsour Bruce xi. 305 
Hafhis gud day! 1382 Wycitr J/ark xi. 22 Haue 3e the 
feith of God [1611 Hace faith in God}. a1z4so Ant. de la 
Tour 1868) 15 Hauithe youre loke. ¢1475 Badbees Bk. 183 
A _Trrenchoure ha ye clene. A/od. Have your tickets ready ! 

7. Present Participle having (havin). 

Forms: 1 hebbende, habbende, 1-3 heb- 
bende, 3 habende, 4-6 hafand, hauvyng(e, 6- 
having Sc. haifand, havand). 

¢ 1000 AELFric Hom. 1. 250 We beod habbende des de we 
wr hopedon, ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Engenta 351 Hafand 
at hyr gret wlatsumnes. 1382 Wyciir Watt. xv. 30 
Hauynge with hem doumbe men. 14.. Vom. in Wr.- 
Wialcker 709/26 /dropicus, hafand the dropsy. 1526 TixDaLe 
Matt. xxii. 24 If a man dye havinge no children. 1567 
Satir. Poems Reform. iv. 78 Nouther to God nor honoure 
hauand Ee. a 

8. Past Participle had (hed, hed, had, ad). : 

Forms: a, 1 3ehefed, 3 ihaued, ihafd (hi- 
hafd’, 4 yhet, 4-5 yhadde, ihadde, yhad. 8. 
1 hefed, 2-4 haued, 4- had (4-6 hadde, hade, 


Sc. haid). 

cr1000 -Exrric Hom, I, 148 After disum wordum weard 
zemot gehefd. c1z05 Lay. 6223 We habbed ihaued moni 
burst. ¢ 1295 /bid. 2085 He hafde many wimmen hi-hafd. 
[bid. 4501 Hadde hire t-wedded, and t-hafd. pee Ayenb, 
40 To yelde pet hi habbep y-het kueadliche of obren. 1387 
Trevisa Higden vt. xxix, Vot-men .. hadde y-hadde be 
meystry. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. \xxx. 65 Our folke 
haue it longe y: had. . = 

B. cgoo tr. Bzda’s Hist. i. ifi]. (1890) 154 Is seo stow 
..in micelre arwyrdnesse hafd. a 1300 Cursor M. ae pat 
pou has had. ¢1330 R. Brusne Chron. (1810) 8 He & his 


HAVE. 


haf had pe lond. /érd. 15 If he had haued myght. 1482 
Warkw. Chron. 3 That tbei shuld be hade to the Toure 
Hylle. 1513 Douctas Eneis un. xi. [x.] 38 In bondage with 
hir haid. ¢1531 R. Morice in Lett. Lit. Afen (Camden) 24 
Thei caused suche diligent watch to behadde. Mod. Have 
you had enough? 

9. Negative Forms. - 

/nf. OE. nabban, ME. nabbe(n, nave(n; /7. 
pres. OE. nebbe (nafu); nefd, nabbad, ME. 
nabbe, navep, nap; /zd. pa. OE. nefde, ME. 
nafde, nauede, nadde, nedde, nad,etc. In OF. 
nabban was sometimes treated as an independent 


verb with pa. pple. zenefd ‘not had’. 

¢888 K. Eceren Bocth. xiv. §1 Donne sint hie pe pleolicran 
.. gehzfd ponne zenzxfd. crooo Ags. Gosp. John ix. 41 
Nzfde ge nane synne. c1175 Lamd, Hom. 113 Moni mon 
nafS ehta. ¢ 1205 Lay. 557 Neafde [c 1275 nafde} he nenne 
oder. /bid. 4905 Ah he neuede [c1275 nadde] nenne sune. 
a1225 Ancr. R. 244 Nabbe 3e pis also? ax1zg0 Lofsong in 
Cott. Hom.211 Nabbich nowéer in me wisdom ne wurschipe. 
a@1300 Floriz 4 Bi. 65 Ac rest ne mi3te he nabbe none. 13.. 
Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1066 Naf I now. .bot bare pre dayez. 1340 
Ayenb. 210 To be wrecbe faylep: pet he hep and pet he nep. 
1362 Lanot. P. PZ. A. 1. 157 3e naue no more merit. /bid. 
v. 4 Pat I nedde sadloker i-slept. 1393 /d7¢. C. vi. 214 
(MS. F.) Hit nad be sold. a1q00-50 Alexander 1876 Pai 
naue no will to my notis. ¢1420 Pallad. on Hus, \. 176 
Necessite nath neuere halyday. 

B. Signification. 

From a primitive sense ‘to hold (in hand)’, Aave has 
passed naturally into that of ‘hold in possession,’ ‘ possess,’ 
and has thence been extended to express a more general 
class of relations, of which ‘possession’ is one type, soine 
of which are very vague and intangible. For just as the 
verbs de and do are the most generalized representatives of 
the verbal classes xeto8ai (sztus) and mpage (actio) in 
Aristotle’s classification of verbal predications (x<arnyopiat), 
so Aave is the most generalized representative of the class 
éyev (Aabitus, having). For although Aave in its primitive 
sense of ‘hold’ was a verb of action, in the sense ‘possess,’ 
and still more, in the weakened senses 2, etc. below, no notion 
of any action upon the object remains, what is predicated 
being merely a static relation between the subject and object. 
In the older languages this relation was often predicated 
not of the possessor but of the thing possessed, the possessor 
standing in the dative, thus L. est mech drber, there is to 
me a book, I have a book. The extended use of Aave and 
its equivalents to express this relation is a general feature of 
the modern languages. Like the two other generalized 
verbal types be and do, have also tends to uses in which it 
becomes a mere element of predication, scarcely capable of 
explanation apart from the context, and at length an 
auxiliary verb. 

General scheme of arrangement, I. As a main verb 
(trans. or intr.) * To possess, and connected uses. ** To 

.keep in possession, 4o/d, maintain, etc. *** To come into 
possession of, to ge#; and connected uses. **** Phrases. 
veee* Idiomatic uses, kad better, rather, etc. II, As 
an auxiliary verb. ILI. Combinations. 

I. Asa main verb (trans, or intr.) 

* In the sense possess, and uses thence arising. 

1. trans. To hold in hand, in keeping, or posses- 
sion; to hold or possess as property, or as some- 
thing at one’s disposal. 

Beowulf (Z.\ 814 Hine se modeza mxz Hygelaces hafde 
be honda, c 888 K, -ELFRED Bocth. xxiv. § 4 He ha:fp on 
his azenum genoh. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. xix. 22 Soplice 
he hefde mycele wkta. 1154 O. £. Chron. an. 1137 Pa pe 
uurecce men ne hadden nan more to gyuen. a1225 Ancr. 
R.16 Sprenged ou mid hali water pet 3¢ schulen euer habben 
mid ou. 4@ 1300 Cursor V7, 5809 Quat has pou in bi hand? 
1382 WycurF Jatt. xiv. 17 We han nat here, no but fiue 
looues and two fishis. ¢ 1450 tr. De Jaiftatione 1. xxxvi. 
106 Men askib hov muche a man hab. 1483 Lett. etc. 
Rich. 111 & Men. VII (Rolls 1861) 1.9 Sir William A Parre 
. having an axe in hishand. 1513 More Rich. /7/ (1883) 
46 My lord you haue very good strawberies at your gardayne 
in Holberne. 1515 BarcLay £gloges (1570) A vb, But, trust 
me, Coridon, there is diversitie Betwene to have riches and 
riches to have thee. 1590 Lopce Euphnes Gold. Leg. 
(1609) 56, I haue them about me. 1611 Bisre Luke xxii. 31 
Satan hath desired to haue you. 1631 MassinGER Ayiperor 
East 1v. iv, What have you there? 1700 T. Brown tr. 
Fresny's Amusem, Ser. & Com. 26 For 1 have Insured 
more by a Thousand Pounds, than I have in her. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V1. 366 My will is that my son shall 
have and enjoy the manor of B. only for his life. Jfod. 
How many shares have you in the company? 


b. absol. 

€1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 29 Witodlice alcon bxra be 
hzfd man eylhe 1382 WycuiF Alark iv. 25 Sothely it shal 
be 30uen to hym that hath. 1593 Drayton /dca 867, I have, 
I want, Despaire, and yet Desire. 1642 Rocers Naaman 
115, I count my selfe the same man whetber I want or have. 

ec. Zo have and to hold, a phrase app. of legal 
origin (cf. law L. habendum el lenendum: see 
HaBrENDvMN), retained largely, as in German, Dutch, 
etc., on account of its alliterative form: To have 
(or receive) and keep or retain, indicating continu- 
ance of possession. 

Beowulf (Z.) 659 Hafa nu ond ge-heald husa selest. S 1 
Blicki. Hom.35 pa be Godes rices geleafan habbad & heal Ay 
1362 Lani. /. P/. A. 11.70 Pe Yle of vsure..To habben and 
to holden. axzqgoo Sir Perc. 24 He gaffe hym his syster 
Acheflour, To have and to holde. 1549 Bk. Cow. Prayer, 
Matrimony, I N. take thee N. to my wedded wife, to haue 
and to holde from this day forwarde. 1664 Butter //ud., 
Lady's Answer 96, | fear they'll prove so nice and coy To 
have, and t’hold, and toenjoy. 1839-56 Bouvier Law Dict. 
sv. Habendum, Vhe habendum cominences in,our common 
deeds, witb tbe words ‘to have and to hold me 

2. To hold or possess, in a weakened sense; the 
telation being other than that of property or tenancy, 


€.g. one of kindred, relative position, ete. 
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The relation is often reciprocal : the father has a son, the 
son has a father; the king has subjects, his subjects havea 
king ; the man bas a wife, she has a husband ; or it may be 
reciprocal to sense 1: a man has (sense 1) a house, the house 
has an owner or tenant. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp, Luke xvi. 28 Ic hebbe fif zebropru. 
¢xz00 OrMIN 113 He .. haffde an duhhti3 wif. c 1205 Lay. 
462 Ich abbe i min castlen Seoue pusend kempen. @ 1300 
Cursor M, 961 Bot be haf I na frend. 1340 Ayeub. 5 Pou 
ne sselt habbe god bote me. 1382 Wrycuir A/azZt. ix. 36 As 
sheep nat hauynge a sheperde. 1513 More Rich. 117 (1883) 
23 Whose specyall pleasure and coumforte were to haue 
his brother with hym. 1568 Grarton Chron. I1. 44 If we 
note well what enemies we have. 1601 SHaks. 7wel. N. 1. 
iii. 134 Wherefore haue these gifis a Curtaine before ‘em? 
1601 — Ful. C, 1. ii, 192 Let me haue men about me, that 
are fat. 1708 Mrs. Scott in Caldwell Papers 1. (Maitland) 
212 So having none but men, our ceremonys was the less. 
1748 Anson's Voy. 1. vii. 71 We had fifty-two fathom of 
water. 18:8 Cruise Digest ied, 2) VI. 535 He having no 
son at the time. 1890 W. F. Rae Amer. Duchess 1. 50 
The worst Administration which we have ever had. 

b. with complement or adverbial extension, par- 
ticularizing the relation of the object or expressing 
some qualification, condition or limitation thereof. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. iii. 9 We habbad abraham us to 
feeder. — John viii. 41 We habhap anne god to fader, 
c1z90 Feket 2042 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 165 3e to pe kingus 
wille is hodi 3e habben al-3are. @ 1300 Cursor J/. 15317 He 
pat has his hodi clene. 1388 Wycur 1 Zim. iv. 2 That .. 
haue her consciencecorrupt. 1474 Caxton Chesse it. iv. Civb, 
Aknyght which had to name malechete. 1526 TinDare J/a/t. 
iii. 4 This Jhon had his garment off camels heer.. /bid. xxii. 
11 A man which had not on a weddinge garment. 1583 
IlottysAND Campo di Fior 183 As long as we have this 
monkey to our cooke. 1594 SHaks. Rich. J//, u. i, 112 
When Oxford had me downe, he rescued me. 1634 Sir T. 
Hersert 7rav. 3 They used to have their Wives in common. 
1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 14 We still had France 
on the left of us. 1807 Rosinson Archzol. Greca. ii. 21 
A person who had a foreigner to his mother. 1847 MArRYAT 
Childr. N. Forest v, You .. have the laugh on your side 
now. 1852 THACKERAY £smond 1. ili, They had him to dine 
with them at the inn. 1891 Maras. Newman Begun in Fest 
I. 112, I have women at work for ine. 

3. To posscss, bear, contain, as an appendage, 
organ, subordinate part, or adjunct ; to contain as 
parts of itself. (Jn this last shade of meaning now 
chiefly confined to ¢zme, ‘Thirty days hath Sep- 
tember’, ‘the year has twelve calendar months ’.) 

cgootr. hada's [7is2.1. xiii. [xvi.] (1890)144 He. .hefde hlec 
feax, and blacne ondwlitan. c¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xi. 13 
An fic-treow be leaf hiefde. c 1050 Lys htferth's Handboc 
in Anglia VIII. 300 zif se mond sceal habban - xxx nihta. 
a1250 Owl & Night. 153 Pu havest wel sharpe clawe. 1382 
Wycuir Luke xx. 24 Schewe 3¢ to me apeny; whos ymage 
and writynge aboue hath i? c¢ 1410 Sir Cleges 349 Harlot, 
hast noo tonge? 1559 W. Cuxnincnam Cosmogr, Glasse 144 
A lake, is that which continually hath water. 1585 ‘T. 
WasminGTon tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 1. iii. 3 The saide Ilande 
hath two cities. x1592 Suaks. Men. & Ad. 389 The sea hath 
bounds. 1657 R. Licon Saréadoes (1673) 101 The leaves... 
having many veines. 1659 WittsrorD Scales Comm. 113 
Intercalary years, there is one day added to February, 
which then hath 29. 1697 Damrirk Voy. I. 6 She had 12 
Guns, and 150 Sea-men aud Souldiers. 1704 W. Penn in 
15th Rep. List. A1S.S. Comm. App. 1v. 80 Virginia has not 
a town bigger, ifhalf so big, as Knightsbridge. 1887 Lowett 
Demar. 9 If riches have wings to fly away from their 
owner, they have wings also to escape danger. 

To possess, as an attribute, quality, faculty, 
function, position, right, cte.; to be characterized 
by; to hold; to be charged with. (With very 


various immaterial objs.) 

Obsolete uses are to have right, wrong, (o have a certain 
age, so many years. 

@1000 Crdmon's Ge. 280 Ic habbe geweald micel to 
ayrwanne godlecran stol. c1000 Ags. Gosp. John ix. 21 
Acsiad hine sylfne, ylde he ha:fd. ¢ 1175 Lamb, Hom.25 
He hefde anfalde sunne and seoddan he hauet twafald. 
c1230 //ali MMeid. 3 Euch meiden pat haued meidene 
eawes. @ 1300 Cursor M. 6029 Pan said pe king ‘i haue 
i wrang, And al pis wrak on me es lang’. 1382 Wyctir 
Fohn vi. 57 Thou hast not 3it fifty 3eer. 1489 Paston Lett. 
No. 914 III. 359 Havyng the auctorite to se the Kynges 
money levied in the North parties. 1549 Latimer 6¢4 Serm, 
bef, Edw, VI \Arb.) 159 The Corinthians had no suche con- 
tencions aniong them. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 147 
Keyes Diamond-like, having blacke lustre. 1697 Dampier 
Woy. 1.32 They havea Fashion to cut holes inthe Lips. 1750 
G. Hucurs Barbadoes 102 They have a very austere and 
acerb taste. 1795 Gentl. Mag. 543/1 Every poor family in 
the neighbourhood had reason to regret his departure. 1840 
LARDNER Geont. xxi. 293 If two circles have different magni- 
tudes, they will then have different curvatures. 1882 
Suortuouse ¥. /uglesant I. xiii. 243 Their policy had the 
desired effect. F 
5. To be possessed or affected with (something 


physical or mental) ; to be subjected to; to expe- 


rience ; to enjoy or suffer. 

c1000 Ags, Gosp. Mark iii. 11 Swa fela swa untrumnessa, 
& unclzne gastas hefdon. ¢1175 Lamb. Hont. 35 Swilche 
pine ic habbe. /did. 83 Hwet node efde moncun bet he 
Mon were? @1225 Aucr. X. 112 Uor vuel pet he haved. 
€ 1300 Cursor A. 28904 (Cott. Galba) When pou sese any 
haue hunger or calde. 1382 Wyctir 1 Cor, vil. 28 Suche 
schulen haue tribulacioun of fleisch. 1464 J. Paston in 
P. Lett. No. 486 II. 153 My Lord hath had gret costs syn 
he came hedyr. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 
B vj b, Such as have the collicque. 1601 Suaxs. Fud. C. 1. 
ii. 119 He had a Feauer when he was in Spaine. 1695 
Concreve Love for 1. vy. ii, Hussy, you shall have a rod. 
17xo Lapy Mansrxt in 15th Kep. Hist. MSS. Comn: App. 
1v. 542, I had a tolerable night of it. 1875 Jowerr Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 94 Some patient of his, has inflammation of the | 
lungs. 1890 W. F. Raz Amer. Duchess 1. 123, 1 bave had 
areal good time! A/od. He has very bad healtb. 


HAVE. 


6. To possess as an intellectual aequirement, to 
be versed in, to know; to understand, grasp with 
the mind. 

159t SuaKs. To Gent. wv. i. 33 Haue you the Tongues? 
1596 — Merch. V. 1. ii. 74 Hee Gace not me, Wee I 
him: he hath neither Latine, French, nor Italian. 1601 — 
Twel. N.1. iii, 131, I thinke I haue the backe-tricke. 1602 
— Ham. 1. i. 68 You haue me, haue you not? x619 
Drumm. oF Hawtu. Conv. w. B. Jonson vii. (1842) 9 He 
hath by heart some verses of Spenser's Calender. 1750 
Cuesterr. Lett. (1792) III. cexxvil. 26 Our young country- 
men have generally too little French. 1839 H. Ainswortu 
Jack Sheppard iii, ‘Ah! I have it’, he added after a 
inoment’s deliberation. 1868 Athenzvum 4 Jan. 21/2 A 
person who having no matbematics attempts to describe a 
matbematician. 

7. To possess as a duty or thing to be done. 
With object and dative inf. expressing what is to 
be done by the subject. 

(This is in origin a particular case of 2 b.) 

971 Buckl. Hom, 91 Uton we forbon sebencean hwyle 
handlean we bim forp to berenne habban. ¢ 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Luke vii. 40 Ic habbe de to secgenne sumding. a@ 1225 
Juliana g Pe pat se beh ping hefde to heden. a1300 
Cursor M. 16487 Ha we noght bar-of todo. 1382 WycLiF 
2 Fohn 12, I hauynge mo thinges for to wnijte to 30u. 
c1460 Towneley Myst. 181 We have othere thynges at do. 
1g92 SHaks. Vex. & Ad. 179 Wishing Adonis had his teain 
to guide. 1657 R. Licon Sarbadoes (1673) 55 He will have 
too much todo. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. x1. 415 He had much 
to see, 1742 RicHarpson Pamela II]. 106 Every absent 
Member..has it to reproach himself with the Consequences 
that may follow. 1816 KEATINGE 77avz. (1817) I. 42 Con- 
densing what they had to say into a very portable compass. 
1892 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 165/1 ‘he time limited.. 
had still three years to run. 

b. Hence lo have fo do: see Do v. 33 ¢, a. 

e. With infinitive: To be under obligation, to 
be obliged ; to be necessitated fo do something. It 
forms a kind “Of Future of obligation or duty. 

(Cf. the Future tense of the Romanic langs., e.g. ze parler- 
al, ge fintr-ai, 1 have to speak, to finish.] 

1579 FENTON Guicciard, (1618) 6 He told him, he had not 
to beleeue, that the couetousnesse of Virginio .. had moued 
Ferdinand. 1594 Hooker £cc/. Pol. 1.1. § 1 We have..to 
strive with a number of heavy prejudices. 1596 SreNsER 
State Ired. Wks. (Globe) 657/2 ‘This is the manner of the 
Spanyardes captaynes, whoe never hath to meddle with his 
souldiours paye. 1765 H. WALPOLE O¢tranto v. (1798) 80 
Having to talk with him on urgent affairs. 1831 Mrs. F. 
Troitork Dom, Mann. Amer. (1894) 11. 271 But ‘we had 
to do it’ as the Americans say. 1848 Mrs. GasKett Jf. 
Garton ix, Mary had to change some clothes after her walk 
home. 1883 Manch. Exam. 29 Oct. 5/4 In 1831 the firm 
had to suspend payment. 1892 Lorrs in Law Ttmes Rep. 
LXVII. 144/1, I regret to have to say that I do not believe 
that evidence. AZod. I have to go to London to-morrow. 

** To keep possesston of, lo hold; and related uses. 

8. ‘Vo hold, keep. retain (2 some relation to 
oneself: as fo have tn use, to use (habitually) ; ¢o 
have in mind, to remember ; 0 have ti Possession, 


to possess; ctc. 

¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter \xxvi. 6 [Ixxvii. 5] ger ece in mode ic 
hefde. 971 Bircki. Hom. 87 On bendum hie weron hzfde. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 16 Pis word habbed muchel on vs. @ 1300 
Cursor Al. 28456, 1..has hade it in nyn vsage, O mete and 
drink to do virage. 1382 WycuiF 2 Cor. x. 6 Hauynge in 
redynesse for to venge al vnobedience. c1q00 Sowdone 
fois 3243 The kinge hade wel in inynde The tresone of 
Genelyne. c1440 Promp. Parv. 230/1 Have yn possessyon, 
possideo. 1462 Plumpton Corr. 7 Whom our Lord govern 
& hafin His keeping. 1551 Ropinson tr. A/ore’s Utop. 1. 
(1895) 151 But lynen clothe is..hadde more in vse. 155¢ W. 
Cunntncuam Cosuogr. Glasse 37 The northe Pole, Sull we 
have in sight. 1632 LirHcow Yrav. 1x. 399 We had a 
Moorish Frigot in Chase. 1654 Cromweit S/. 4 Sept. in 
Cariyle, Vhe Government hath had some things in desire. 
1777 Jounson Let. to Mrs, Thrale 13 Aug., Which they 
have in contemplation—tbere’s the word now. 

9. To hold or entertain in the mind (a fecling, 
opinion, etc.) ; to entertain, hold, cherish. 

c1000 Gospel Nicod. viii. in Thwaite's Heptat., Buton 
hig habbap andan to hym. 1175 Lamb. Hom. 7 Ne we 
ne beod iboren for to habbene nane prudu. a 1240 Ureisun 
in Cott. Hom, 185 Hwi abbe ich eni licung in ober ping 
pene in pe? a 1300 Cursor AM. 11161 Haf na drednes. /did. 
17273 Iuus had til him envie. ¢1q00 Maunpev. (Roxb.} 
Pref. 2 What lufe he had til his sugets. 1583 HoLLtysAnp 
Canipo di Fior 61 Of this have not any doubt. 1656 Artif. 
Hanzdsont, (1662) 5 Let me see .. what you have against 1t. 
1726 Suetvocke Voy. round World (1757) 227 Who .. had 
a mind toact the mad-man. 1882 SHorrHouseE ¥. Luglesant 
I. xv. 280, I have no doubt the Italian is at the bottom of 
all this. . . : 

b. Hence, To show, exhibit, exercisc, exemplify 


(such sentiment, etc.) in action. 

Have acare. see Care sb.' 303 have the face: see FAcE 
sb. 7 see also Ditigencr, HEED, Mercy, ReGarp, etc. 

¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 109 Pet he abbe ihersumnesse and 
ibuhsumnesse. a1300 Cursor MM. 22474 Lauerd, ha merci 
onall nu. c14q50 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4355 Of bis pure 
man haue hede. 1483 Left., etc. Rich. 111 & Hen. VIL 
(Rolls) I. 45 Havynge respecte .. to othere presidentes 
pussed afore. 1539 Biste (Great) Afats, xvill. 26 Sir, baue 
pacience with me, and I will paye the all. 1580 Lyty 
Euphucs (Arb.) 131 All dillygence is to be had to search 
such aone., 1611 Biste Yransl, Pref. 2 It doth certainely 
belong vnto Kings to haue care of Religion. @1715 DUR- 
NET Own Tinte (1823) I. 341 There was tess regard had to 
them afterwards. 1805 sre’ “iol ay 193 pee ns 

oodness to permit an old friend to say a few wor! 
Onn selene 1895 Law Times Rep. LXXIII. 266/2 The 
court will have regard to slight indications. | : 

10. To hold in (some specified) estimation ; to 


esteem or account as; to consider or regard as. arch. 


HAVE. 


egoo tr. Beda's [Tist. m1. if]. 1.890) 154 Is seo stow ..in 
micelre arwyrdnesse hefd. «1300 Crsor Af, 20133 Saint 
iohn hir keped and had ful dere. ¢ 1380 Wycttr 1/ks, 11880) 
438 3if.. he be lettid of bis preching .. teche he his floc bi 


hooly lif and god wole haue hym excusid. 1382 Luke 
xiv. 18, I preie thee, haue me excusid. ¢1475 Aanf Coil- 
gear 198 Vhay haue me all at Inuy. @1§33 Lo. Brrnxers 


Gold. Bk. M, Anretl. (1534) Eiij, Truely, wyse men have hyin 
as suspect. 1535 Covervace Ps. cxviiili). 51 The proude 
haue me greatly in derision. 1551 Rosinson tr. .ior's 

J top. \. (1895) 86 That their lawes were hadde in contempte. 
1571 Hanmer Chron. [rel, (1633) 70 Vhey were then had in 
great 1everence, 1728 TV. Sueripan FPersius vi. (1739) 95 
Vhe Athenians had him in so great Esteem 

11. To hold, keep up, carry on some procecding 
or performance) ; to engage in, maintain, or per- 
form, as a chief actor; to engage in and perform 
some actton, 

(This has many affinities and connecting links with other 
senses.) 

¢1100 QO. £. Chron, an. 1085 After bisu hiefde se cyng 
mycel Zepeuht. 13.. AY Adis. 4766 How he hadde mony 
batailles With wormes. c¢ 1400 MaAuNDEV. 11839) xiv. 154 
The Kyng had Werre, with hem of Sithie. 1456 Sc. cicts 
TO Meh BF yey be Demyis..sulde cum out and haifcourss 
throu pe Realme. 1523 Sik W. Buemer in Ellis Orig, Lett. 
Ser. ut. I. 327 If it pleas youe to haue spech with the said 
Scotishman, a 1535 More /éid. Ser. 1. Il. 48 In eny suit 
that I shold after have to your Grace. 1551 ‘I, Witsox 
Logtke (1580) 79 », Socrates sheweth that Aspasia had this 
talke with Zenophon and his wife. 1563 //omelies u. 
Idolatry 1. (1859) 178 vote, That any true Christian ought to 
have any ado with filthy and dead images. 1664 Drypves 
Rival Ladies vy. ii, Why should we have recourse to desper- 
ate ways? 1714 Lomd. Gas, No. 5271/2 The Queen has had 
xu Circle every Evening. 1738 Swirt Pol. Convers. 45 She 
and I had some Words last Sunday at Church. 1845 
STEruEN Comm, Laws sing. 11874) Il. 257 Whenever a 
marriage shall not be had within three calendar months 
after the entry of the notice. 

b. When the action or procceding is treated as 
something experienced, got at, attained, or cn- 
joyed, the sense blends with 14 

1590 Lopcr Luphnes Gold. Leg. (1603) 54 Lets haue a 
little sport with him. 1697 Cottier /iimor. Stave (1730) 
351 He had, says he, an admirable Stroak at the Pathos 
in general. 1760 Foote Afjnor 1. 1781) 31 Shall we have a 
dip in the history of the Four Kings this morning? 1847 
Marrvat Chiidr, N. Forest v, You will then have a good 
shot at him. 1868 W. Cotttss J/oonst. iii, | went and had 
a look at the bedroom. 189: Mrs, Watrorp Pinch of 
Exper. 28 Khoda went, had an enchanting walk. 

+12, ref. ‘To comport oneself, behave. Ods. 

€1386 Cuaucer Melis. » 609, I shewe yow hou ye shul 
huue yow.. in gaderynge of richesses. ¢1qg00 MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.) xxvi. 123 Pai hafe bam ri3t warly and wysely. 
©1475 Babees Bk. 46 How yee Babees..Shulde haue youre 
sylf whenne yee be sette at mete, 1556 Lauber /ractate 
(1864) 1 How.. temporall Iugis sulde haue thame in thare 
officis, 

13. To assert, maintain; to phrase it, put it (with 
reference to the manner). 

¢ 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xvii. 96 Also Johun vj* cap. it is 
had. /6id. 'Vhou3 it mai be had by tho textis that God 
schal 3eue and do. 1738 Swirt /*of. Convers. 44 All the 
Town has it, that Miss Caper is to be married to Sir Peter. 
1874 Brackie Se/féCult. 71 Wonder, as Plato has it, is a 
truly philosophic passion. 1878 Scriéurs Mag. XV. 303,1 
The fox..has run to earth, or, as we have it, ‘has holed ’. 

b. With we7d/: ‘To imatntain or assert as a fact. 
With ze7zd/ s0f: To refuse to admit as a fact, ete. 

c1000 Sar. Leech, VI. 266 pa lawedan willad habban 
pone inonar be pam de hi hine geseod. 1577 Harrison 
England \, xix. (1881) itt. 145 A traueller of my time.. 
noteth the said street to go another waie, insomuch that he 
would haue it to crosse the third Auon. 1§91 SHaks. 1 //en. 
VJ, 1. i. 30 If I were couetous, ambitious, or peruerse, As 
he will haue me. 1662 SrittincFi. Orig. San. iu. iv. § 12 
Stephanus .. will not have him to be Hellen the son of 
Deucalion, but the Son of Pthius. 1712 Anvison Sfect. No. 
271 P 3 Some will have it, that I often write to my self. 
1829 Bengallee 462 Nawaub, or .Vaéob, as John Bull will 
have it. 1864 Pusey Lect. Dontel iv. 227 The Anti- Messi- 
anic interpreters will have it to be written after the event. 

*** 70 come into possession of, to get, and con- 
nected uses. 

14. To possess by obtaining or receiving; hence, 
to come or enter into possession of; to obtain, 
recelve, get, gain, accept, take; to have learned 
from some source); to take (food, drink). Zo 
fet one have, to allow one to get, to give one. 

arooo O. FE. Chron. an. 885 Pa Seaxan hafdun size. 
cx000 sigs. Gosp. Matt. xix. 16 Hwat godes do ic pzt ic 
ece lifhabbe? a@1123 O. E. Chron. an. 1101 Ealle..heora 
land ongean hefdon. c1203 Lay. 10273 Seuerius wende 
anan to habbene pisne kinedom, a 1300 Cursor Al. 9574 
pat he moght haue forgifuJnes. 1382 WryciiF John iii. 
15 That ech man that bileueth in to him, perische not, 
but haue euerelastinge lyf. 1466 Marc. Paston in. Lest. 
No. 560 II. 291 Remember that yf the[y] wer had from you, 
ye kowd never gyte no moo. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
«lymon i. 17 Yf we can have him, I shall make hym to be 
shamefully hanged. 1568 Grarton Chvov. II. 318 The winde 
was so contrarious that he could have no passage. 1582 

N. Licneriecp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. iv. 10, 

Hee shoulde haue..anye thing. .that was to be had in his 
Countrey. 1583 Hottysanp Campo di Fior 229 [She] had 
two children ata birthe. 1592 SHAKs. Ven. 4 Ad. 536 You 
shall havea kiss. 1611 Biste 7ranst. Pref. 2 What thanks 
had he? 1632 J. Haywaro tr. Biondi's Eromena 131 

Would you have me marrie, when there is no man .. that 

willhave me? c1680 Beverince Ser, They have it. .from 
his own mouth. 1748 Axson’s Voy. i. iv. 166 On their 
having no news of us.. they were persuaded that we.. 
had perished. 1751 Lapetye Ieston, Br. 94 The Gentles 
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men of Westminster | made Application to Parliament for 
having a Bridge. 1803 G. Rose Diaries (1860) Il. 35 If 
Lord Spencer returns he must have the Admiralty. 1861 
Goscues For, Exch. (1866) 78 The number of marks banco 
which are to be had for the pound. 1887 River HaGcarnp 
Jess xxiii, Have another egg, Jess? 3/od. There is nothing 
to be had here. 

b. The imperative is uscd adsof. in the sense 
‘Here! ‘lake this!’ Now dial. Have to, to- 
wards, used in drinking to any one =here’s to. arch. 

1377 Lanct. 2. 7é. I. xtv. 49 Haue, haukyn!.. and ete 
bis whan be hungreth. a@1§29 SKELTON £l, Ruommyng 563 
Ilave, here is for me, A ciéute of London pinnes. 1596 
Suaks. Zam. Shr, v. ii. 37 Petr. Spoke like an Officer: 
ha to thefe] lad. [Stage direct.) Drinkes to Hortentio, 
1639 W. Cartwricut AXoyal Slave im. i, Str. Here's to 
thee Leocrates. /eoc. Have towards thee, Philotas. /’Aré. 
To thee, Archippus [pledging one the other}. 1861 Ramsay 
Remix. Ser. ut. 44 He came back in a few minutes, crying, 
ee ‘. Mod. Se. Fe's nane sue deaf, that he canna heur 
‘Hae! 

ce. Zo have it; to gain the vtctory or advantage, 
to win the match; to have the superiority. 

1596 Snaks. Sam. Shr, v ii. 181 Well go thy waies olde 
Lad, for thou shalt ha't. 1847 L. Hust J/en, Vomen, & 
B.1. xiv 232 Upon the whole, the dark browns, chestnuts, 
etc. have it with us. 1865 Dickens .Vut. fr. iu. xvii, As 
many as are of that opinion, say Aye, — contrary, No — 
the Ayes have it, 

a. Jo have it: to receive (or have received a 
drubbing, thrashing, puuishmeut, reprimand ; ¢o det 
one have tt, to ‘give it’ one, collog. 

1s9z Suaks. Kom. & Jnl. i. i. 112 They haue made 
wormes meat of me; I hiaue it and soundly. 1816 Brron 
Ch. Harold, Notes to tv. calii, When one gladiator wounded 
another, he shouted ‘Ae /as tt‘, ‘hoc habet,* or *habet.’ 
1848 Ruxton Life in far West 8 (Farmer, I ups. and let 
one Injun have it, as was going pluin into the bey with his 
lance. 1891 L. Mater tages of Sin 11. 102 Vf ae catches 
him she'll let him have it hot. 1892 Mrs. H. Warp David 
Grieve wv. i, T shall let her have it, you'll see, 

15. Ilence, in pregnant sense: To gct or have 
got into onc’s power, or at a disadvantage ; to have 
caught ( fg.’, to have hold upon. 

1596 Suaks. Merch. V. iv. i. 334 Now infidell I haue 
thee on the hip, —1 Hen, /i, tu. int. 145 She’s neither 
fish nor flesh; a man knowes not where to haue her. 1659 
Shuffling, Cutting & Deoling 6 One had better sometimes 
play with a good gamester then a bungler, for one knowes 
uot where to have him, 1723 STEELE Consc. Lovers 1. i, 
O, Ihave her; I have nettled and put her into the right 
Temper to be wrought upon. 1744 M. Bisuope Life g Adz. 
190 We had them [the French) all Ways, Front, and Rear, 
and Flank. 1892 Mrs. Otirnast Marr. Elinor 11, xx. 81 
Women are all hypocrites alike. You never know when you 
have them. 

b. To have caught .a}erson in argument or dis- 
cussion ; to have put into a fix or non-plus. co/loy. 

1820 /-raminer No, 631 3661 We have you there; you 
Must concede the solemnity of the Proclamation. 1848 
TuHackeray Leff. 12 Aug., I eagerly seized—the newspaper 
(ha ha! [ had somebody there. 1890 Barinc-Gottp 
Arminell 1. xv. 249, 1 admit that you have me there. 1 
Sat, Rev. 23 Apr. 464/2 M. Renan ‘has’ Leo XIII on the 
subject of his dallyings with the Republic. 

ce. To get the better of, outwit, take in, deceive, 
‘do’, slang. 

1805 G. Harrincton Vet Lond. Spy (ed. 4) 26 | Farmer 
Ten to one but you are had, a cant word they make use of, 
instead of saying, as the truth is, we have cheated him. 
1847 De Quincey Sp. Ail. Nun Wks. 1862 III. 65 The 
good seiiora.. was not.. to be had in this fashion. 1879 
Miss Bravpon Clo. Foot xviii, There‘s not a rea] diamond 
among thei. If you've advanced money on 'em, you've 
been had. 

16. To ‘get’ into a place or state; to cause to 
come or go; to take with one; to bring, lead, 
convey, take, put. a7ch. Also + ref. To betake 
oneself. 

c1z0§ Lay. 19008 Pa hadden heo mid ginne Merlin ber 
wid inne. «1300 Cursor MW. 16913 (Cott.) loseph wald haf 
awai pe rode. 1424 Sc. Acts Yas. / (1597) § 15 That na 
man haue out of the realm gold nor silver. c1430 Arte 
Nombryng E. E. TY. S.) 11 Euery part of the nombre mul- 
tiplying is to be hade into euery part of the nombre to 
be multipliede. 1453 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. No. 189 
I. 256 ‘This day I have had inne ij. cartfull of hey. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Alfonce i, He was had before the Juge. 
1490 — Eneydos |. 144 His knyghtes toke hym and hadde 
hym awaye fro the bataylle. 1577-87 Hotinsnep Chron. 
III. 800 The next daie the corps was had to Westminster. 
a1600 Turvam. Tottenham 183 Thay wold have tham to 
Tyb, 1611 Biste 2 Aéngs xi. 15 Haue her foorth without 
the ranges. 1690 W. Wacker /diomat. Anglo-Lat. 230 
Make haste to have away the woman. 1749 FieLtoisc Zor 
Jones xvi iii, There I was had into a whole rooin full 
of women. 1889 Stevenson Jfaster of B. vi. 176 A little 
tater he was had to bed. 

b. Have up: to take up or cause to go before 
a court of justice in answer to a charge ; to sum- 
mon; to call to account, ave out: to cause to 
come out to a duel. 

1749 Fiecpinc Tom Jones vu. xi, So the fellow was had 
up, and Frank was had up for a witness. 1820 Examiner 
No. 638. 427/2 Sir Matthew has been had up before his 
brother Magistrates on charges connected with bill-broking. 
1855 SmepLey /f. Coverdale iii, If he feels aggrieved, he 
can have you out (not that I admire duelling), 1861 Miss 
Yonce Stokesley Secret xi. (1862) 169 I'd have you up for 
that. 1892 Mrs. H. Warp Dewid Grieve 11. 173 The maa 
who had let them the rooms ought to ke ‘had up ; 

17. With object and complement : a. (with ad/., 


adv., or advb. phr.): To get (something) into a 


| 
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specified condition. b. with pa. fple., or dative 
inf.) : To get (something) done ; to cause, procure, 
or oblige (something to be done, or a person todo 
something). 

@ 1297 R. Grovuc. |} 1724) 541 So that the clerkes adde the 
stretessone iler. 1791 °G. Gambapo Ann. //orsem.ix. (1809) 
105, | have .. determined to have the apple trees down. 
Mod. They are having the pavement up for the electric light. 

. 13909 Rosi. IH. tn Aecornds Priory Coldingham 
Surtees)67We havehad denJohneofAclytf. atspekyuwyth 
the byschofof Sant Andrew. 1450-1530 W/yrr. onr Ladye 33 
He had gette hym a synger of psulmes. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A.W. xxxv 150 Hlanyhal .. cam by fore the cyte 
for to haue hyt dystroyed, 1503 4 Act 19 //en. V/I,€ 28 
Preamb., Divers .. made. pursuyte .. to have the seyd 
atteyndours reversed. 1604 SHAKS. Of/. 11, ili. 258°To haue 
their Balmy slumLers wak‘d with strife. 1618 Botton 
Fiorus Ip. Ded. (1636) A1ij, So desirous..to have it under- 
stood by others. 1662 ii Davies tr. Ulearins’ Voy. 
aAmébass., 28 She would necds have the young Counts .. go 
tothe Inn. toComplement them. 1678 rads /reland, 
Pickering, Grove 24 Grove would have had the Bullets to 
be Chainpt.. 1722 De For /*lague (1754) 32 Vo have their 
Fortunes told them. 1742 Fittpinc 7. Anarews 1. xii, 
That he might have a bed prepared for him. 1845 5. 
Austis Ranke's Hist. Ref WN. 571 Defore their parents 
were compelled to have thein baptized. 1886 Manch. 
Exam. 14 Jan. 5/3 We had counted the guns, or had had 
them counted. 

18. Zo have something done to one: to be sub- 
jected to the doing or infliction of it, to receive, 
experience, or suffer it as the action of others or of 
fate; to ‘get’ (such a thing) done to one), Also 
in same sense, /o have some one do something, to 
have something happen lo one. 

33.. A. Adis. ygo Som the throte, and som the heorte 
Hadyn y-perced. a@ 1533 Lv. Brrners /lvow cil. 343, | 
haue had slayne mo then xx.M. nien, besyde my thre 
heuewes and iny yonger brother. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 
141 If they had any parte of their libertics withdrawne. 1598 
Suaks. Werry IV. 11.11. 73, | had myselfe twentie Angels giuen 
me this morning. 1603— Hamlet ui. iv. 206 (Qo 1611) For 
tis the sport to haue the enginer Ilvist with hisowne petar. 
1611 — Cyd, 1. vi. 3 A Wedded-Dady, That hath her 
Husband hanish‘d. 1641 [lispe J. Bruen xxxiv. 107 Jacob 
had his wife Rachel to dye suddenly in his journey on his 
hand. 1719 De Foe Crusoe ut, a, Another had one of his 
hands.,burnt. 1766 Gotpsm. Mic. $Y. i, We often had the 
traveller or stranger visit us to taste our gooseberry wince. 
1860 Grandmother's Money 1. 119 (Hoppe), | had a horse 
run away with me. 1886 4 theneum 30 Oct. 565/1 A nian . 
who certainly deserved to have his biography written, 

b. with wll, would, or the like; “To wish, will, 
require that something Le dune (to oneseif or 
others). 

¢ 1205 Lay. 32197 Pa com him ufel on, Swa godd hit wolde 
habben idon. 13.. Coer de L. 112 All they gunne .. aske 
her what she wolde have doo. 1523 Lp. Bersers Froiss. 
I. ccclv. 573 Thenglysshmen wolde gladly haue had hym 
to ben maryed in Heynalt. 1535 Covervace Jer. i. 17, 
I will not haue the to be afrayd of them. 1591 SHaks. / wo 
Gent, i. i. 89 What would your Grace haue me to do in 
this? 1630 13. Jonson New Jom un. i. 22 Sir Pierce, I'll 
have him acavalier. 1653 H. Cocantr. Pinto's Trav. x\vii. 
185 Good luck would have it that this young Damosel came 
hither. 1709 Berketey 7A. Vision § 33 Those who will 
have us judge of distance by lines and angles. 1787 °G, 
Gampano’ Acad. /lor semen (1809) 34, 1 would have you 
Miuke an essay to accomplish it. 1834 Mrpwin Angler in 
Wales Il. 24 As good fortune would have it. 

c. with a negative, sometimes: Not to allow, 


bear, or suffer. 

1583 HoLtysano Campo di Fror 2x Thy mother will not 
have itso. 1§96 SHaks. 2 //ew /1, 11. ini. 106, T must not 
haue you..question me. 1697 Damrier Voy. I. p. v, [He] 
would by no means consent to have him chosen, 1847 
‘Tesxyson Princess vu. Introd Song ii, Yet, O my friend, 
I will not have thee die! 1890 E, R. Ester Way of / rans- 
gressors IN). xiv. 238, I will not have the merits of the poor 
forced upon ine. sod. I would not have it spoken about. 

+19. inér. (for reff.) or abso!. To betake oneself, 
go. Obs, 

1420 Chron. Vilod. 937 And ou3t of be chapell in gret 
hast he hedde. 1g09 Barctay S/yp of Lolys (1874) II. 
260 Cryeng with lowde voyce: captayne abyde, haue in. 
1849 Aytoun Lays, //eart of Bruce axv, Have down, have 
down, my merry men all—Have down unto the plain. 

+b. “ave over: a call toa ferryman. Ods. 

1590 Greene Never too late Wks. (Rtldg.) 300.1 ‘ Have 
over, ferryman’, there cried aboy. 1637 RUTHERFORD Lett. 
(1862) I. 224 How happy are they who .. can cry to Christ 
‘Lord Jesus, have over: come and fetch the dreary pas- 
senger.’ 1756 NuGeNt Gr. Zour 11. 238 Hanover. . took its 
present name .. because of a ferry here over the Leina, 
Hanover..signifying as much as have-over in English. 

20. iniv. or absol, Have at: To go ator get at, 
esp. in a hostile way; to have a stroke at, make an 
attempt at. Chiefly in iinperative ; app. Ist pers. 
plural, but often singular in sense, announcing the 
speaker's intent to get at or attack. So with other 
pteps. as after, among, through, to, with. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Knt, 2288 ‘ Haf at pe penne’, quod pat 
ober. ¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. 1383 Aipsiphile, Haue at 
the Iason now thyn horn is blowe. @ 1§29 SkELTON Bowge 
of Courte 391 Have at all that lyeth vpon the burde! 1546 
J. Heywoop Prov, (:867) 65 Haue among you blynd har- 
pers (sayde I) The mo the merier. 1575 R. B. Appius + 
Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 119 Have with ye, have at 
ye, your manhood to try. /é7d. 138 Well, sith here is no 
company, have with ye to Jericho. 1593 SHaks. 2 //en. V/, 
1v, vill. 63 Haue through the verie middest of you. 1600 — 
A. Y.L.1. ii. 268 Cet, Will you goe Coze? Hos. Haue 
with you. 1602 — //am, 1. iv. 89 Jar. Let's follow ; ‘tis 
not fit thus to obey him. //or. Haue after, to what Issue 
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will this come? 1639 Fetter Holy if’ar in. xi. (1647) 128 
He wintered in Askelon, intending next spring to have at 
Jerusalem. 1977 SHeripan Sch. Scand. un. iii, Charles S. 
Careless.. you shall be auctioneer; so come along with us. 
Careless. Oh, have with you, if that’s the case. 1853 
Reape Never too late xvi, Well, come here and I'll have at 
you in the vulgar tongue. 
TEETER TASES. 

21. Have is used in numerous phraseological ex- 
pressions, which are treated under their distinctive 
words; e.g. fo have Avo, 4. at AVAIL, 4. Business, 
A, tn CHARGE, 4. Concern, 4. Course, 4. Done, 
have an EY® on or to, h. a FINGER in, A. at one's 
FINGER ENDS, 4.a@ Hanp in, h. in HAnb, A. on 
Hanp, 4. af Heart, 2. 2 Mixp, 4. On (clothes), 
have it Out, A. Part, 4. Recourse, 4. under one's 
Tums, 4. 22 View, 4. the Winn of, ete. 

¥EEEH Tdiomalic uses. 

22. The past Subjunctive Aad@=would have, is 
used idiomatically with adjectives (or adverbs) in 
the comparative, as etter, licfer, sooner, rather ; 
in the superlative, as dest, /zefest ; or in the positive 
with ‘as’, as good, as lief, as soon, as well, to ex- 
press preference or comparative desirability. 

In the earliest form of these expressions, in OE. 
the adjs. /dofre, betre were construed with be and 
the dative, e.g. kim witre betere =it would be better 
forhim. In ME., side by side with this, appears 
have and the nominative, in the sense ‘he (I, etc.) 
would hold or find it better or preferable’. The 
use with the positive, and superlative, and the ex- 
tension to rather are later; the use of as soon, sooner, 
well, is recent, since /éefer and better began to be 
felt as adverbs. (Sce exhaustive treatment by F. 
Hall in Amer. Jrnl. Philol. 11.281.) The follow- 
ing instances illustrate this idiom generally ; fuller 
illustration will be found under the several words. 

[O. £. Chron. an. 755 Pa cuacdon hie bat him nzeniz maz 
leofra nare. 971 Blickt, Hom. 25 Him were betere Fat 
he nafre geboren nare. crooo AtFRic Gen. xxix. 19 
Leofre me ys bat ic hig sylle be. ¢ 1330 R. Bruswe Chron. 
(1810) 172 Better him wer .. in clostre haf led his life. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. 794 Yet were hym leuere abyde. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 306 Hecast what thing him were best 
todo. ¢c1394 7. Pl. Cae 16 Perfor lerne be byleue leuest 
me were. 1614 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe Wks. (1772) 21 
Leuer me were be slaine. ] 

exryo Cursor M/. 6235 (Fairf.) We had leyuer [(Coft. 
vs leuer ware] euermare to serue in egipte .. pen in je 

‘wildernes to dey. ¢1340 Hampote Prose Tr. (1866) 25 
Thei had welle lever haue bene stille. ¢ 1386 CHaucer 
Friars T. 276 An old rebekke, That hudde almoost as lief 
to lese hire nekke, As for to yeuea peny of hir good. ¢ 1435 
Torr. Portugal 1186 Letter he had to have be away. 14.. 
Chester Pl. (E. E.T.S.) iii. 99, 1 had as lief thou sleppit. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur (1817) 1}. 109 Of alle knyghtes .. 
I had levest have you. 1478 Marc. Paston in Paston 
Lett, No. 818. 11}. 231, | had rather that ye never maryd 
in yowyr lyffe. 1485 Caxton Paris & V. 47 She had as 
leef to deye as to Iyue. 1523 Lp, Berners Froiss. (1812) 
I. 163 They had rather that their lord therle shulde take 
-. the kyng of Englandes doughter. @1533 — Gold. Bk. 
M. Aurel. (1546) L vij, I had rather to bee Cato. 1537 
etc. [see Berrer a. 4b], 1§59 etc. [see Best a. 4]. 1590 
Suaks. Com. Err. u, ii. 36 Sconce call you it?..1 had 
rather haue it a head. 1595 True Tragedte, etc. in First 
Sketches (1843) 169, 1 thinke I had as good Goe with you. 
1601 SHAKS. S2ucl. V. 111. ii. 34, L had as liefe be a Brownist, 
asa Politician. 1665 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 134 He 
had better, far. .have been drown'd. 1712 AppisoN Sect. 
No. 287 ¢3 There had better benone at all. 1768 Gocpsm. 
Good-n, Man u. (Globe) 622/2 You had as good make a 
point of first giving away yourself. 1844 Mozzey £'ss. (1878) 
I}. 27 You must give way; and you had as well do so 
voluntarily. 1844 B. Barton Selections (1849) xxvii, I had 
almost as well never have been a child. 1847 Marryat 
Chitdr. N. Forest xx, \ had rather that you had fired 
through his arm. 1859 Trottorr. Bertrams (1867) 335 I'd 
as lief have an old inan as a young one; perhaps qleter. 
1878 W. H. Mattock Vew Nepublic 145, 1 had best not 
give her any. 
b. Formerly the indicative (present and past) 
was also thus used. 

¢ 1350 IWill, Palerne 918, I haue leuer it layne. 1374 
Cuaucer Troylus 11. 422 (471) Yet have I lever maken him 
good chere. ¢ 1386 —- /rankl. 7. 632 Yet haue | leuere 
to lese My lif, than (etc. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 93 This 
knight hath lever for to deie. 14... St. Wenefrid in Hearne 
X. Brunne Pref. Append. xv, I have lever that thou do 
me to dethe then [etc.]. @1450 At. de fa Tour (1868) 101, 
1 haue leuer to quytte yow and gyue yow my parte. 1456-7 
Past, Lett. No. 297 I. 407, | have lever other men go to 
the Dille..thanI do. 1595 Sipney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 61 
Poesie.. like Venus. .hath rather be troubled in the net with 
Mars, then enioy the homelie quiet of Vulcan. 

¢. Confusion of the two forms of expression pro- 
duced he (/, etc.) were better (see BE v. 19), and 
him (me, etc.) had liefer, rather. 

13.. Coer de L. 3502 Hym hadde lever have ben at honie. 
13.. Syr Degarre in Utterson Pop. Poetry 1. 139 Me had 
lever. . That I were fayre out of this lande. ¢1386 Cuaucer 
Clerk's T. 388 Al had hir leuer han had a knaue childe. 
1593 Suaks. Rich, //, 11. iii. 192 Me rather had, my Heart 
might feele your Love, Than {etc,]. 

23. Had like (liked, likely) to: see Like. Had 
need to: see NEED. 

II. As an auxiliary verb. As in the other Ger- 
manic (and Romanic) languages, the various moods 


and tenses of Aave are used with the pa. pple. of , 


La 


another verb, to form a series of compound or ‘ per- | 


fect ’ tenses of the latter, expressing action already 
finished at the time indicated, and answering to 
the Latin perfect tenses ded?, dederam, dedero, de- 
atsse, etc. 

This use arose directly from sense 2 b, the object possessed 
having in agreement with it a passive participle of a tran- 
sitive verb as attribute or complement; thus, / Aave my 
work done=*I possess or have my work in a done or 
finished condition’, whence, by inference of antecedent 
action from result, the actual sense ‘I have done my work’: 
cf. the series ‘have you the article ready ?’, ‘have you the 
article completed ?’, ‘have you completed the article?’ In 
some dialects the distinction between the original and 
developed forms, e.g. ‘He has the house built’, ‘he has 
built the house’, is still in regular use; with some past 
participles, as begun, completed, done, finished, etc., it is 
recognized generally. With transitive verbs the developed 
use was already frequent in OE.; the pa. pple., which 
originally agreed in number and case with the object, was 
sometimes left uninflected. In early ME. the usage is 
found with verbs of action without an object, whence it was 
extended to intransitive verbs, especially, at an early date, 
to the verb fo ée ‘as in French and other Romanic lan- 
guages, and in opposition 10 continental Teutonic use), as 
he has been, had been, will have been, etc. (cf. F. tla été, 
Ger. er ist gewesen). Verbs of motion and position long 
retained the earlier use of the auxiliary d¢; and fe és gone 
ts still used to express resulting state, while Ae has gone 
=xpresses action. See Be 14 b. 

24. The present tense of have, forms a present 
of completed action, or ‘present perfect’. a. To 
a trans. vb. with object. 

Here in origin and form belongs / ave got, colloquially 
used for / have; see Get v. 

832 Charter in Sweet O.£. Te.rts 447 Dis. .det ic beboden 
hebbe in disem gewrite. c 1000 AELERICc Gen. xlii. 36 Bearn- 
leasne ze habhab me zedonne. — £ rod. v. 21 ze habbab 
uszedon labe Pharaone. ¢117§ Lamb. Hom. 69 Ic babbe 
ifunde hu me mei in sunne benibunde. ¢ 1200 Orin 4458 
Himm haffst tu slajenn. a@ 1225 Fuliana 33 Mi feader 
and mi moder. habbe forsake me. @1300 Cursor M. 5182 
Ha yee broght him wit yow? 941366 Cuauctr Rom. Rose 
71-2 The briddes, that haven lefte her song, While thei han 
suffrid cold so strong. c1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xii. 
30 \Gibbs MS.) Dere sone what hastow done to vs? ¢1450 
Merlin 25 Sithe that Vortiger hath do sle oure kynge. 1584 
Powe Lioyd's Cambria 61 Having burnt Holyhed. 1652 
CotterEtt Cassqudra u. (1676) 20 An opinion that ha's 
inortally offended me. 1726 Leoxt Adberti's Archit. 11. 2/2 
The having satisfied necessity is avery small matter. 1796 
J. Owen Trav, Europe 1. 274 One of those objects which it 
1s more pleasant to have seen, than to see. 1847 MARRYAT 
Childr, N. Forest vi, Y've got a great deal on my hands 
now. 1876 Moztey Univ. Serm. v, (1877) 118 It was open 
to Christianity to have prohibited property and war. / 

b. Extended to verbs of action withont object. 

e1175 Lamb. Hom. 77 We labbed bigunnen ou to seggen 
+» hwat bi-qule]b be crede. c1ra0o Ormin rr Icc hafe don 
swa summ bu badd. c1g00 Afol. Loll. 6 It is knowun bat 
many popis han synnyd, & ben snibbid. 1553 T. Witson 
Rhet. (1580) 133 Els [thei] came of a meaner house then wee 
have dooen. 1809-10 Worpsw. in Coleridge Friend (1837) 
HII. 23 Every age hath abounded in instances. 

c. Extended to intransitive verbs generally. Used 
at an early datc with dcex, pa. pple. of Be, and hence 
with the passive voice. With verbs of motion later, 
partly displacing ée as auxiliary. 

erz05 Lay. 8325 [wien pu hafuest ibeon ouer-cummen. 
1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 3 Engelond hab i be y nome... ylome. 
¢ 1300 Beket 133 Lute we habbeth togadere ibeo. ¢1300S¢. 
Margarcte 180 Pe were betere habbe bileued atoin. ¢ 1300 
Marrow. [fell 43 Hard gates hauy gon. ¢1340 Cursor M. 
6050 (Fairf.) Yet ys pharaon als he as bene & ay wille be. 
¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 387 Bot rather ha stoud by hurr’ futt 
stylt. 1923 Lp. Berners Froiss, 1. xviii. 24 The Englisshe 
..made semblaunt to haue conie to thein. 1585 T. Wasu- 
IncTon tr. Nicholay'’s Voy. \. x. 12b, Having sojourned 
there a night. 1722 DeFor Plague (1756) 174 What I found 
to ha’ been the Case. 1826 J. Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 
1836 I. 174 Things hae really come to a queer pass. 1882 
L. Keitn Alasnam’s Lady 111. 165 Why haven't you been 
to see me? 

25. The past of 4ave forms a past tense of com- 
pleted action or ‘ pluperfect’. a. With transitive 
verb and object. 

a 800 O. £. Chron. an.755 Ob pat hie hine ofslaezenne 
(Laud WS, ofsiegen|hafdon. a@1175 Cott. Hont. 221 pada 
he3esceapen hafede. 1200 Orin 354 Hiss faderr. . haffde 
itt all forrworrpeni. ¢1325 MWetr. [/om. 86 That joy that 
he hafd tinte. 1382 Wyctir Misc, xi, 20 The hurting hadde 
mou3t destro3ed them. 1582 BentLey Jon. A/atrones ii. 
15 Thou hadest chosen me for thy wife. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 393, |_had thought I had ended this 
Chapter and our Persian Expedition. 1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 
123, I had not blamed him had he acknowledged his authors. 
Mod. Had you met him before? Who had caused the dis- 
turbance ? : ; 

b. With active verbs without object, and with 
intransitive and passive verbs. 

¢1205 Lay. 112 Heuede Eneas .. widen iwalken. a 1240 
Lofsong in Cott. Hom. at Hefdich 3are soidon. ¢ 12750. 
E. Misc. 37 He hedde so longe ibeo ine wrecche lyue pisse. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 14256 Had pou her wit vs bene Mi bruber 
bad noght ken ded, i wen. ¢1440 Voré Alyst. xv. 111 Als 
myn harte wolde, and I had ought. 1523 Lp. Berners 
Frotss. 1. xvi. 17 They had soiourned there in great ease. 
1634 Sir T. Hersert /rav. 46 The Company had nodoubt 
been enriched .. had it not beene prevented, by a Rascall. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) LI. 190 It did not return me 
sensation for sensation, as my former feelings had done. 
1802 Mar. Epcewortx A/oral 7. (1816) 1. i. 1 He had been 
taught to dislike politeness, é 

6. The compotnd tenses (shall have, will have, 


should have, etc.) are similarly employed. 


HAVELESS. 


€117§ Lamb, Hom. 11 Ec crist hit walde habben idon. 
@ 1300 Cursor MM, 438 If he cuth hafe born it wele. 1307 
Llegy Edw. J, viii, So fain thou woldest hit han ywonne. 
¢ 1420 Chron, Vitod. 536 Pt be shulnot havy come to pt joy- 
full place. 1461 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 384 I]. 4 Brybers 
that wold a robbed a ship. 1612 Suaxks, Cymb.u. iv. 42, 1 
should haue lost the wortb of it in Gold. 1722 De For 
Plague (1756) 186 Multitudes..wou'd ha’ been conlinually 
running up and down the Streets. /éfd., The Person.. 
wou'd as certainly ha’ been incurably infected. 

“In 15th and 16th c. occur many instances of 
redundant ave, had, in the compound tenses. 

1442 Be. Bexyntox in Official Corr. I. 213 He might 
never have bad escaped. 1470-85 Matory Avthur (1817) 
I. 152 Had not he have be, we shold never have retorned. 
¢ 1482 W. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 867 111.297 Sir John 
-.wold have largely have recompensed. 1g09 J. StyLe in 
Men. Hen. VII, 433 The sayd kyng had not so sone have 
teturnyd. 1627-77 Ferruam Resolves (1696) 37 Cleanthes 
might well have fail’d..had not accident have helped him. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Fourn. 1. ‘The Monk, Calais), Nature 
seemed to have had done with her resentments in him. 

III. 27. Comé. (mostly nonce-wads.) + Have- 
at-all (cf. sense 20), ‘a desperate risk: a phrase 
taken from the practice of gainblers’ (Nares) ; also 
of a person (quot. 1742). Have-been, something 
that has been but is no longer; a thing belonging 
to the past: cf. HAs-BEEN; so /aad-been, that had 
been at a former time. + Have-likeness, ?the 
possession of likeness or resemblance. Have-not: 
see HAVE sé. 2. Have-something, one who has 
something ; so have-nothing. 

1622 Good Newes § Bad N.(N.), Her dearest knight. . 
What with his debts, and what with *have at all, Lay hidden 
like a savage in his den, For feare of bayliffes, sergeants, 
marshals men. a 1634 Ranvotpn A/uses Looking-Glasse 
(N.), But you will starve yourselfe, that when y’ are rotten, 
One have at all of mine may set it flying. And I will have 
your bones. cut into dice, And make you guilty of the 
spending of it. 1742 Nasu in Guide Watering Places (1806) 
1x, That the younger ladies 1ake notice how many eyes 
observe them.—N.B. this does not extend to the Have at 
Adls, 1874 Datly News 21 Oct., Swept into the *“have- 
beens. 1892 Sir H. Maxwett Aferidiana 9, } am a have- 
been—a phantom—a mere simutacrum. 1835 Wittis Pen- 
cillings 1. xii. 93 A *had-been beautiful woman. 1674 N. 
Pairrax 8ulk & Selv. 52 Such an *have-likeness being as 
needful on the behalf of the organ and object both, 1842 
Miatt in Nonconf. 1. 280 All the “have-somethings would 
be earnest to impart knowledge. 

Have (hv), 56. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. Having, possession. Obs. exc. as nonce-wi. 

¢1200 Trin. Cott. Hom. 217 Man hoh..of ban be god him 
haued lend loc to chirche bringen .. and wurdin ber-mide 
godes bord alse his haue bed. a 1605 Montcomerie J/‘sc. 
Poems xiii. 11 For haif, 3e heir, is haldin half a fill. 1860 
Emerson Cond, Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) I1. 358 Want is 
a growing giant, whom the coat of Have was never large 
enough to cover. 

2. collog. One who Aas or possesses ; one belong- 
ing to the wealthier class. (Usually in f/.; and in 
conjunction with Aave-z0t.) 

1836 Lytton Athens 11837) 1. 328 The division .. of the 
Rich and the Poor—the Havenots and the Haves. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commi, 11. ui. lit. 338 In the hostility of 
rich and poor, or of capital and labour, in the fears of tbe 
Haves and the desire of the Have-nots. 1896 H’es/m. Gaz. 
23 Apr. 7/1 An excellent thing it was to see the Not-Have 
and the Have colloguing over the wrongs of the people. 

3. slang. ‘A swindle; a dake-in; a do’ (Farmer 
Slang). Cf. Wave v.15 ¢. 

Have, obs. pa. t. of HEAVE v. 

Haveable (hx'vab’l), a. rare. [f. Have v.+ 
-ABLE.] That can be had; obtainable. 

a1641 Br. Mountacu Acts &- Afon. (1642) 64 A thing not 
haveable in this world. 1667 WaterHouse Fire Lond. 104 
No more Justice. .than is haveable from a Spoyler. 

+ Havegooday, obs. form of Haccanay [? fa’ 
good day, as a form of leave-taking in going out of 
the door], a kind of door-latch. 

1396 in C. Welch Yower Bridge (1894) 76 (The purchases 
in 1396 included a new key and a) havegooday [of iron, 
with two plates of iron for the same]. 

Havekie, obs. forms of Hawk. 

+ Havel, sb.! 0s. Also 5 hawvelle. [Dcri- 
vation obscure.] A term of reproach applied to 


a man; ? low fellow. 
¢1460 Townetey A/yst, (Surtees) 314 Ther syt thai so Alle 
nyghte, With hawvelle and jawvelle, Syngyng, of lawvelle, 
Thise ar howndes of helle. 1522 SkELION H"/y not to Court 
95 Hauell and Haruy Hatter, Jack Trauell and Cole Crafter. 
/bid. 604 Stowpe, thou hauell, Rynne, thou iauell ! 
Havel, 54.2 /oca/, The beard or awn of barley. 
@ 1825 in Foray Voc. E. Angiia. 
Hence Havel v. frans., to free (barley) of the awn. 
1847 Fret. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. uu. 281 Machines for 
havelling barley, in lieu of the old-fashioned barley-choppers. 
Havel, 50.3 local. (cf. ON. hafald: see HEALD.] 
?A heald or heddle. , 
1851 in /Uustr. Lond. News (1854) 5 Aug. 118 (Occupations 
of the people) Havel and heald maker. , 
Haveless, thavenless, ¢. Ods. exc. dial. 
Forms: a. 1 hafenleas, 3 hauenles, 5 szjer/. 
hauenlest, 9 dal. avenless. 8. 2-4 hafeles, 
2-5 haueles, 3 haueleas, 4 hefles, 4-5 hafles, 
5 Sc. hawless, 9 da/, have-, haiveless. KODE. 
hafenléas, {. hufene = ON. hofu (genit. hafnar) 
possession, holding, f. ON. afa, OE. haf-, hef- 
stem of Aatban to Have +-Less. The current form 


HAVELOCK. 


rests immed. on the verb-stem: cf. Du. Aaveloos, 
OHG. habalés.] 


+1. Without possessions, destitute, indigent. Oés. 

a. crooo fEitFrRic /fom. Il. 176 Sum hafenleas man. 
a1100 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 312/21 /nops, hafenleas. ¢1200 
Trin. Coll, [fou 157 Me hit shal giuen havenlese men. 
a\400 50 Alexander 1864 Oft pe hauenlest here is houen 
to pe sternes. 

B. ¢4175 Lam, /fou.111 Pet hauelese monnam meie fre- 
mian. ¢3200 Trin, Coll, flom. 9 Gief be nedfulle, help pe 
hauelease. azz00 Cursor Af. 25875 Hafe-les lete ga fra pe 
nan. 1390 Gowrr Conf 11. 362 Though a man be haveles, 
Yet shall he nought by thefte stele. ¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert 
Surtees) 5439 Bot haueles away he past. ¢ 1450 HoLLanp 
I/owlat 982 A foule carioun, Hatit and hawless [v.7. hafles]. 

2. (Sc, hevlés). Without resource, shiftless, help- 


less ; careless, slovenly. Sc. and dia/, 

1868 G. Macponatp &. Falconer 11.83 Dinna ye think 
I'm the haveless crater I used to be. 1871 W. ALEXANDER 
Johnay Gibb (1873) 118 eh, he’s a haiveless man, a 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Aveniess, shiftless, with- 
out any faculty for contriving. 1880 Jamieson, //aizless, 
slovenly. Sanffs. 

Havelock (ha‘vlpk). (7S. [Named after Gen. 
Henry Havelock, distinguished in the Indian 
Mutiny 1837.] A white cloth coycring for the cap, 
with a flap hanging over the neck, to be wom by 
soldiers as a protection from the sun’s heat. 

1861 Mrs. H. B. Stowe Let. in Life (1889 365 He isa fine- 
looking man with black eyes and hair, set off by a white 
havelock. 1863 O.W. Hotmes /newttable Trial in Old Vol. 
Life (1891) 116 Two years ago our wornen’s fingers were 
busy making ‘ Havelocks’, It seemed to us then as if the 
Ilavelock made half the soldier. 

+ Havelon, -ilon, 54. Ods. rare. Also 4 
have-, havi-, havyloune, 5 havylon, (erron. 
hamylon). {[a. OF. havellon, havillon, havril- 
fon, of obscure origin; possibly related to Aavet 
= crochet, a sharp change of direction.] Doubling, 
as of a fox; wile. guile; double-dealing. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunner Chron. (1810) 308 Whi pat he not sped, 
pis skille mot it be, With hauelon pam led, to mak pe purale 
[i.e, perambulation]. 1377 Laneot. 7. 17. B. x. 129 Po pat 
vseth pis hauelounes (7.77. hauylounes, -louns, hauelons] to 
blende mennes wittes, @ 1422 Venery de Twety in Rel. 
ant. 1.154 If yowre houndes renne to one chace, that is to 
seye, ruse3t or hauylon [frixted hamylon], or croiseth. 

llence + Havelon wv. 77/r., to double, or use wiles, 
asa fox. Obs, 

13.. Gaz. & Gr. Aut. 1708 Pe fox .. trantes & tornayeez 
pur3 mony tene greue; Hauilounez [friuted Ham) ounc3} 
& herkenez, bi heggez ful ofte. 1486 Bk. St. Albaus E. vj b, 
And the beest begynne to renne, as herttis be wont, Or 
for to hauylon as doos the fox with his gyle, Or for to 
Crosse, as the roo dooth oder while. 

Haven (he‘v'n , sd. Forms: 1 hefen, heefene, 
3 5 hauene, 3-6 hauen, 3- haven, (4 have, 4-5 
heven, Sc. hawin e, -yn(e, 4-6 havin, -yn, 5 
havayn, 6 heaven, ‘Sc. heiven, haevin, haivin, 
hevin,-yn’. (OE. /w/en, str. fem. and hafne wk. 
fem. =MDu., Du. Aaven, MLG. havene, LG. haven, 
MUG. hafen, haven, habene ‘mod.G. hafen’, ON. 
hofn ; usually considered to be a deriv. from the 
root cither of Hlave v. or of HEAVE v. (Goth. 
hafjan=L. capere\, though possibly of ON. haf, 
Da. hav, OE, haf sea.} 

1. A recess or inlet of the sea, or the mouth of a 
river, affording good anchorage and a safe station 
for ships: a harbour, port. 

1031 O. E. Chrow., Pa hfenan on Sandwic. c 1205 Lav. 
7415 Pat hauen of Douere he hauede inumen. 1297 R. Giovc. 
(1724) 134 Heo wollep to morwe aryue atte haue (7.7. havene] 
of Tottenays. /éi¢. 423 An hauene..pat me clupep Portes- 
moube. 1340 A yend. 182 Nyxt pe hauene spilp ofte pet ssip 
pet gep zikerliche ine be heje ze. ¢ 1470 Hexry !Vadlace vu. 
1068 A hundreth schippys ..in hawyn was lyand thar. 1535 
CoverDALE Ps. cvili]. 30 Sohe bryngeth them ynto the 
hauen where they wolde be [1611 wnto their desired hauen]. 
1552 App. Hamitton Caéech. (1884) 28 Aneskyppar can nocht 
gyde his schip to ane gud hevin without direction of his Com- 
pas. 1647 CLaresxvos Ast. Red, vu. § 161 Weymouth, a very 
convenient Harbour and Haven. 1862 Lp. BrouGHam Brit, 
Const. xi. 152 Goods imported and exported at the havens of 
the realm. 

2. fig. A place of shelter, safety, or retreat; a 
refuge; an asylum. 

azzz5 Juliana 33 Lead me purh pis lease..lif, to pe 
hauene of heale. @ 1300 Cursor ./. 25711 Penance .. schal 
him hauen of merci win. 1547-64 Baucpwix JJor. Philos. 
(Palfr.} To the godly, death is..the port of paradise, the 
hauen of heauen..& harbour from all misery. 1573 Tusser 
Husb. xxxviii. (1878) 92 Cause rooke and rauen to seeke a 
new hauen. 1706 Watts Hore Lyr.u. True Courage 44 The 
fair haven of eternal bliss. 1865 Cartyte Fredk, Gt. xvii. 
vii. (1872) VII. 215 My sole refuge and only haven .. is in 
the arms of death. 

3. attrib, and Comé., as haven-finding, -keeper, 
-master,-mouth, Also HAVEN-Town, 

¢1440 Promp. Parv, 230/2 Havene Kepare, or gouernare, 
portuaus. 1599 E. Wricut (¢it/e) The Haven-finding Art, 
or the way to find any haven or place at sea, by the latitude 
and variation. 1600 Hotranp Livy 953. (R) To sinke tbem 
in the verie hauen-mouth, for to choke it up. 1835 MJ/snic. 
Corpor. Rep. 2399 The Haven Master is an officer appointed 
under the charter of James I, by which the admiralty rights 
were acquired. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I], ut 206 The 
fall Of the low haven-waves when night was still. 

Hence Ha‘venful a., full of havens; Ha‘ven- 


ward adv., towards the haven. 
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3616 CuarMan Aluseus 364 The havenful shore he sought. 
1842 Texsyson Golden Vear 44 Blowing havenward With 
silks. and fruits, and spices, clear of toll. 

Haven, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. intr. To put into or shelter ina haven or port. 

61375 Se. Leg. Saints, Nycholas 310 Sa pai sailyt furth & 
land has sene & hawynit. 1382 Wyctir Acts xx. 15 An 
other day we haueneden at Samuin. 1535-1621 [see below]. 

2. trans. To put ‘a ship, ete.) into a haven. 

1601 Cornwaciyes £ss. 1. li. (1631) 322 They are never 
havened, and their Anchors hold not. 1795-7 SouTHEY 
Juven. Poems Poet. Wks. I]. 200 Safe haven'd from the 
sea, 1831 Jane Porter Sir £. Seaward’s Narr. 1. 41 The 
creek. in which the good providence of God had havened us. 
Sg. 1820 Keats Ave St, Agaes xxvii, Llissfully haven'd 
beth from joy and pain. 1890 A. AusTIN in Spectator 
14 June, They havened you from strife. 

Hence Ha-vening zvd/. sb. attrib., as havenine- 
place, Sc.). 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1]. 601 Ane hevyning place tha 
fand syne in that steid. 1563 Winget Hks. (7888) I] 17, 
I hid me self in the heuinning place of religioun. 1621 
Sc. dets Fas. VI, c. 68 (1814 658 2 The sey poirtis and 
havening places of Kymouth and Coldinghame. 

Havenage (hé'v’nédz,. [Sce -ace.]  Har- 
bour-dues. 1864 in WessTER. 

Havener, -or (ha‘v'na1). [f. l]avEN sd. +-ER!, 
-or,] The overseer of a haven, a harbour-master. 
Ilcnce Ha-venership, the office of havener. 

1495 Act xx fen. F'I/, c. 33 $10 Thoffice called the 
Havenershippe and of Collectour of our Custumes. in oure 
Porte of Plymouth. x60z Carrw Cornwall 79 a, Speciall 
officers, as.. Havener, Customer, Dutler, I:xcheate, Feodary, 
1885 Law Times 4 Apr. 403’: Casual profits of the office 
vf Havenor (proceeds of sale of unclaimed wreck), 


+Ha-venet. Obs. [f. as prec. +-ET.] A small 
haven or harbour. 

1538 Levann /tin. 1. 53 To Whiteby, wher is an havenet 
holp with a peere, and a great fischar Toune. 1577 Me! Har- 
kison -negland 1, xiv. 'R.), A portlet or hauenet also fur 
ships. 16:0 Hottaxo Camdeu's Brit. 1, 441 Shoberie a 
village. .which sometime was a citie an Hauenet. 

Havenless hé'-wnles ,a.! [f.as prec. + -LESS.] 
Without a haven; having no haven. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De I’. R. xv. \xxx. (1495) 520 Icaria 
- is hauenlesse in euery syde. 1600 Hottanp Livy 252 R. 
The havenlesse and harbourlesse coasts of Italic. 1867 
Contemp. Rew, V.145 The one great port of a havenless sea. 

+ Havenless, 2.2 Oés.: see IEAVELEsS. 

+ Ha-venlet. Oés. [-LeT.] A little haven. 

3538 Letann /tin. V. 29 A litle Havenlet, wither Alen 
that rennith thorough S. David Close cummith. 

+ Ha‘ven-town. 0s. A town having a haven 
or harbour; a seaport town. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 1789 At Mansua..A hauyn toun. 1548 
Hatt Chron, fea. V1, 175 b, To prohibite their landync. 
haven tounes were watched. 1680 Morven Geog. Nect.' 1685) 
186 Porto, a Haven- Town at the Mouth of the Dueras. 

Haveour, var. of Haviour. 

Haver ‘he'vaa), sd. [f. Havez.+-ER1'.] One 
who has or possesses; a possessor, owner. Now 
rare in general sense. 

cagoo A fol. Loll, 9 To selle is pe hauer to 3eue his ping 
for price tane. ¢ 1449 Pecock Nepr. 1.153 Hauers and vsers 
of ymagis. 31542 Upatt Erasm. Afoph. 32b, He taught 
true. .vertue, whiche dooeth specially aboue all other thynges 
commende and sette out y* hauer. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 11, ii, 
89 It is held, That Valour is the chiefest Vertue, And most 
dignifies the hauer. 1728 in Cramond dan. Banff (1891 
I. 199 Havers thereof shal] be liable in ane pecuniarie 
punishment. ’ 

b. Sc. Law. One who has possession of a deed 
or writing which is called for by a court of justice ; 
the holder of a document. 

©1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 188 The haver of ane 
manis evidentis may be chargit to deliver the samin within 
sax dayistotheawner. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 
395 The apparent heir may..sue havers, i.e. custodiars or 
possessors, for exhibition of all writings pertaining to his 
ancestor. 1837 det 7 Will. [V & 1 Vict. c. 41 § 3 The 
officer summoning parties, witnesses, or havers. 1868 Act 
31 & 32 Vict. c. 100 § 19 Any witness or haver requiring 
to be cited to attend said Court. 

Haver (hx'vas), 56.2 dia/. Also 5 hafyr, havyr. 
[ME. 14th c. haver (hafyr), corresp. to OS. haé-, 
havoro (Du., EFris. Raver, LG. hawer’, OHG. 
habaro (MHG. habere, haber, G. haber, hafer), 
ON, hafre, pl. hafrar (Sw. hafre, Da. havre):— 
OTeut. *hatron-wk.masc. In Eng. only northern, 


and presumably from Norse.}] Oats. 

1362 [see Haver-cake} 14.. Mom, in Wr.-Wilcker 
726 't9 Hec avena, hafyr. 1483 Cath. Augl. 178/2 Havyr, 
auena. 1562 Butters BR. Sten ples (1579) 29 In the Northe 
this grayne is called Hauer; the Southern people cal them 
Otes. 1804 R. AnpErson Cusmnberid. Ball. 99, 1 mun off to 
deetin bavver. 1864 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. xii. x. (1872) 1V. 
218 The hay, straw, barley and haver, were eaten away. 

b. = HAVERGRASS, oat-grass. . 

3806 J. Gatrixe Brit. Bot. 40 Wild oat or haver. 

c. attrib. and Comé., as haver-bannock, -bread, 
-malt,-meal,-straw, Also HAVER-CAKE, -GRASS. 

a 1804 Mrs. WHEELER HWestonid. Dial. (1821) 114 *Havver 
bannock, cald dumplin, anda potatoe pie. 466-7 WS. Hos- 
till. Roll, Durham, Super le *Hauerbarne infra manerium., 
1641 Best Farm. Bhs. Siar ees) 52 The furthest roomestead 
in tbe haver barne next the East. cxq425 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 657/29 Panis anenacius, *hafyrbred, 1889 BaRING- 
GouLp Pennycomeguicks x. 149 note, In Yorkshire cake is 
white bread, bread is oat-cake, Haver-bread. 1572 /7v. in 
T, D, Whitaker Craven (1812) 332, Ix quart of *haver-malte, | 


HAVERSIAN. 


at vilis. the quarter. 1624 Vazworth llousch. Bks. (Surtees) 
217, xlj bushells of haver malt. 1785 Huttox Aran New 
Wark 1. 33 A duhbler of *haver-meal. 14.. A/S. Lincoln 
A. J. 17. lf. 282 (Halliw.) Take and make lee of *havyre- 
straa. 1820 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 154 Yo hurkle down on 
a heap o’ haver straw. 

Haver, 54.3, usually in pl. havers hé'-yaiz). 
Se. and north, dial, A\so haivers. [Origin un- 
known.] Foolish or senseless talk ; nonsense. 

1787 Burns To Gudewife o' Wauchope fouse, Wi claivers, 
an’ haivers, Wearing the day awa. 1824 Scott Redgauntkt 
Let. x, inna deave the gentleman wi’ your havers. 1893 
Crockett Stickit Minister 30 The haivers the twao’ ye talk 
aboot auld Tam. 1896 J. M. Barrie Margaret Ogilvy vii. 
141 It's a haver of a book. 

Haver (hé!'-vai,, v. Sc. and north. dial. Also 
haiver, [Goes with prec.] utr. To taik gariu- 
lously and foolishly ; to talk nonsense. 

1721 [see below). 1816 Scott Antiquary xliv, He just 
havered on about it to make the mair of Sir Arthur. 1825 
Brockett WV. C. Gloss., 1aver, Hatver, to talk foolishly, to 
speak without thought. 188: Cursyey Private Secret, 11. 
xix. 148 Hilda shuddered as her father havered on. 

Hence Ha-vering v//. sb. and ff//. a.; Ha-verer. 

172zr Ramsay Addr. Town Counetl Ladtu. ii, Gleg-eyed 
friends..Receiv'd it as a dainty prize, For a’ it was sae 
hav'ren. 1809 Scott Jaa. Lett. 15 Feb.§1894) I. v. 131 A 
little havering and fun upon the other side of the question. 
1822 Blackw, Alag. X1. go ‘The dull, stupid, superannuated, 
havering Edinburgh, 1826 J. Wisos Noct. Ambr, Wks. 
1855 I]. 23 Unhappy haverers are they over tumbler or jug. 

Haver, var. HaGHeRr a., skilful; obs. f. Waviger. 

Ha-ver-cake. zorth. dial. [f. Haver sb.*: 
sce CAKE sb. 1aand b.}] Oatcake. 

1362 Lance 7’. Pl, A. vil. 269 (MS. U.) A fewe Cruddes 
an Craym and an hauir cake [1377 B. vi. 284 hauer cake). 
1542 Boorve Dyctary xi. (1870) 259 Hauer cakes in Scot- 
lande is many a Raed fiance dysshe. 1606 Pracuam Art 
of Drawing 68 A biew stone, such as they make Haver or 
Oten cakes upon. 1829 Grover //est. Derty 1. 198 Oat 
bread, or Haver-cake is the food of a large portion of the 
Derbyshire peasantry. 1855 E. Waucu Lanc. Life 11857 
104 Ghanmeal corde and oat-cake, enter largely into the 
diet of country people in this part of Lancashire. ‘They used 
to pride themselves in the name of ‘the Havercake Lads’. 

Ha‘verel (hée!w'rél). Sc, and north. dial. Alzo 
val, -il, baivrel. [f. ILaver v.] 

1. One who ‘havers’ or talks without sense. 

a@7818 Macsxrinn Pocus (1844) 105 Gley'd Sawnie, the 
haivrel. 1825 Brockhtt .V.C. Gloss. s.v.,‘ Parfitly redicclous 
is that havern] there.’ 1871 Cartvce tn Wrs. Cardyle's Lett. 
II_103 Their only child * ett’, a loud haveril of a lass. _ 

2. attrib. or adj. Given to havering or foolish 


idle chattering. 

a1774 Fercusson Drink Felogue 90 Ye laveril Sot! 
1785 Burns //alloween 32 Poor hav'rel Will fell aff the 
drift. 1842 Mrs. Carrvre Lett. 1. 176 A good-hearted, 
rattling, clever haveral sort of woman. , 

Ha-vergrass. 04s. exc. north. dial. [f. HAVER 
$6.2] ‘ Oat-grass’; a name for several wild grasses 
resembling oats; specics of Avena and Bromus. 

1578 Lyte Dodsens iw. x\vi. 505 Hauergrasse is. much like 
to Otes, in leaues, stemmes, and eares. 1597 Gerarne /ferbal 
1, xxii. (1633) 30 Hauer-grasse’ hath small creeping roots. 
1713 J. Petiver in Pel, Trans, XXVIII. 35 Single spiked 

avergrass. 1879 Britten & Hottanp Plan!-n., //aver-or 
Mavver-Grass, the northern name for ‘oat-grass’. Bronus 
sterilis; Avena elatior; Bromus mollis. 

Haversack (hxvaisek. Also havresack, 
and as k. havresac. fa. F. havresac ,168o in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. G. Aabersack lit. ‘ oat-sack’ ef. 
Iiaver sé.2), orig. the bag in which cavalry and 
horsemen carried the oats for their horses Grimm), 
thence extended to a bag in which travellers and 
others carried personal property, and to that used 
by French and English soldiers. ] 

A bag of stout canvas, worn with a strap over the 
shoulder, in which a soldicr carries his current 
day’s rations. Also, any similar bag used for a like 
purpose by travellers, etc. _ 

(In Cavendish's Wolsey edd. Singer 1827, Morley 18€s, an 
error for half hakks.) - 

1749 SMoLtETT Gil BZ. 11. viit. (1782) T. 108 A long sword lay 
by him on the grass, with an havresack, of which he had un- 
loaded his shoulders, 1828 Byron J/azefpa iv, The vener- 
able man From out his havresack and can Prepared and 
spread his slender stock. 1839 New Afonthly Mag. LVII. 
257, | .. strapped on my havresac. 1860 TyNxDALt G/ac. 1. 
xi. 71 Cenverting my waterproof havresack into a cushion. 
1868 Regul. § Ord. Aruy > 1128 Botb straps of the havre- 
sack are to be worn outside the waist belt. 1879 M. Patti- 
sox A/ilton xiii. 165 Every private in the French army 
carries in his haversack the baton of a marshal. : 

+b. ‘A gunner’s case for ordnance, being a 
leather bag used to carry cartridges from the 
ammunition-chest to the piece in loading’. Ods. 

1858 in Simmonps Dict. Trade. 

Haversian hav3-ssian), a. Anat. [f. the name 
of Clopton Havers, an English anatomist (¢ 1690).} 
Applied to certain structures in bone discovered by 


Havers, as in : a 

Haversian canal, one of the minute cylindrical passages 
in bone which form the channels for blood-vessels and 
medullary matter. H. g/ands, the fringed vascular folds of 
the synovial membranes, described by Havers as mucila- 
ginous glands, and regarded by him as the source of the 
synovial secretion; also called /7. folds, H. fringes. H. 
Jamellz, hollow cylinders of bone tissue surrounding and 
concentric with a Haversian canal. H. space, tbe name 
given to a Haversian canal when large and irregular, as in 


HAVERSINE. 


growing bone and the cancellous tissue of adult bone. /7/. 
system, ‘term applied to the H. canal, its concentric lamella 
of bone, and the lacune with their canaliculi’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1836-9 Toop Cyc/. Anat. II. 785/2 The fatty .. structure 
named Haversian gland. 1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade MM. 2 
The cells represent the Haversian canals, and are each sur- 
rounded by concentric lamella. 1845 Topp & Bowman 
Phys. Anat, Haversian system. 1855 Hotpen Hum. 
Osteol. (1878) 15 Almost all the compact substance of bone 
is made up of a multitude of these ‘ Haversian systems’. 
1852 Woop .Va/. //ist. 1.9 The reptiles possess very few 
Haversian canals. : : 

Haversine (hz'vaisain). Zriyonometry. [Ab- 
breviatton of ha(if) versine (versed sine).] In 
nautical phraseology: Half the versed sine. 

1875 Beprorp Sazlor’s Pocket Bk. x. (ed. 2) 381 Add to- 

ether the log. secants of the two first terms .. and the half 
feines of the two last. 

Havie, -y, obs. forms of Heavy. 

Havier (hé'vya1,. Also 7-9 haver, 8-9 hav- 
ior, -our, 9 heavier. [Etymology uncertain; the 
earliest recorded form is Aaver, which Pegge took 
as = halver, from half, comparing Latin semimas 
‘castrated’. The forms in -éer, -zour, wotld int 
this case be corruptions: cf. saviour, haviour] 
A gelded fallow deer. Also attrid. 

1676 Lapy CHawortu in 12th Rep, fist, MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 33 The finest haver deere..that ever I saw. /éid., 
Lady Stanhope .. to whom I sent the hanch of the haver. 
1796 PeGcE A nonyr. i. xlii. 1809) 132 A Hadfer ., means 
a male Fallow-deer gelded .. Those that pronounce half, 
hfe, say haver; and those that speak half with a open, say 
Aauver: but many, through ignorance of the etymon, will 
call it Aavior, which is very absurd. 1803 Ann. Agric. 
XXXIX. 556. 1829 Sporting Mag. XXI11. 369 It has been 
known for a havier to be hunted three times a season for ten 
years, 1850 Lp. BrayBrooxe in iV. & Q. ist Ser. I. 230/1 
The word Havior, by which all park-keepers denote an 
emasculated male deer.. Never having seen the word written 
or printed, I am guided, in attempting to spell it, by the 
usual pronunciation. 1891 Fiedd 7 Mar. 332/1 A poll havier 
has no antlers, nor even the stumps, because he was added 
to the list in his infancy. 

Ha'vil. <A small kind of crab. 

1857 [dlustr. Lond. News XXX1. 70/2 A small species fof 
crab].. known by the French as 7 £irzi/e, and called in some 
parts of our country grubbin, or crabbin..in London havill. 


| Havildar (he'vildi:). Also 7 havaldar. 
Ze ind, (Pers. || 3 Jly> hawal-dar, hawéla-dér, 


f. Arab. Sl y> 


ing, holder.] ‘A sepoy non-commisstoned officer, 
corresponding to a sergeant’ (Yule. 

1698 Fryer Acc. £. [ndia & P.126, 1 sent to the Havaldar, 
to know when he would pass us up the Gaot. 1788 Gent. 
Mag, LVIII.1.68/1 (Stanf.) A second flag, with a Sabahdaur 
and two Havildars, was sent in. 1839 THACKERAY J/ayor 
Gahagan vii, The .. havildars were absent. 1866 Livinc- 
stone Last Frnis, ii, I lef the havildar, sepoys [etc.]. 

Having (he'vin), vd/.sb. [f. ave v. +-1NG1.] 

1. The action or condition expressed by the verb 
HAVE ; possession. 

61375 Sc. Lee. Saints, Johannes 121 Of riches be haff- 
ynge Is nocht Ill, bot be Ill spendinge. 1579 Futke Con/ut. 
Sanders 679 He would not consent to the tdolatrous hauing 
of images. 1644 BuLwerR Chirol. 65 The covetous desire of 
poos and the thirst of having. 1678 Butver // zed. 111. 1.743 

ind all his having and his holding Reduc’d t’eternal noise 
and scolding. 1890 Ester JVay Transgressors 1. 221 If 
a book is worth buying and having it is worth taking care of. 

2. concr. (often in £/.) That which one has or pos- 
sesses ; possession, property, wealth, belongings. 

¢ 1325 Kel. Ant. 11. 119 Litel and povere is myn having. 
¢1460 Sowneley Alyst. (Surtees) 162 For nothyng Thi negh- 
burs goodys yerne wrongwysly ; his house, his rent, ne his 
hafyng. a1652 Brome .Vovel/a 1. ii. Wks. 1873 I. 114 Looke 
to my house and havings; keepe all safe. 1851 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. WU. m1 1. x. § 8 Neither imagination .. nor 
industry, nor sensibility, nor energy, nor any other good 
having. 1875 Texnyson Q. Wary u. 11, Your havings wasted 
by the scythe and spade. 

3. (Often in £/.) Behaviour, manners, demeanour, 
deportment. Chiefly Se. (Cf. Have v. 12.) 

1375 Barsour Bruce vu. 135 The kyng.. Persauit weill be 
thair hawyng That thai lufit hym in nathing. ¢1450tr. De 
Imitatione 1. i, 41 Pe wykkyd & wondyrfull hauyngys & 
beringes of men. 1501 Dotctas Pad. Hon. u. xliii, The 
merie pats: fair hauingis, hie renoun Of thame. 1789 
Burns Kirks Alarm xiii, Ye may ha‘'e some pretence Te 
havins and sense. 1824 Scotr Redgauntlet Let.xii, By and 
attour her gentle havings. 

Having, ff/. c.  [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 

1. That has or possesses ; possessing property. 
(Now rare or Obs. exc. as participle.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 28943 Til him pat has bene hauand..and 
falles in-to state o nede plight-les. 1483 Cath. Angi. 178,2 
Havynge, habeus, possidens. 

2. Destrous of having or possessing; greedy, 
covetous, grasping. Now only dal. 

1591 GREENE Disc. Coosnage (1592) 3 To be of a hauing 
and couetous mind. 1622 Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman 
@ AY. uv. 213 To a having mind, all is too little. 1860 Geo. 
Exior M4102 on Ft. 1. vi, She's as jealous and having as can 
be. 1892 Emity Lawtess Grania II. ii. 91 A..spending, 
having brood they are. 

tHa-vingness. Ots. [f. prec.+-NESS.] a. 
The quality of having or possessing. b. Desire of 
having, covetousness. 

. 1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 609 God. .by whome, 

in whome, and to whome all things are, being himselfe a 

Perpetuall “e most absolute €vreA€xece, or perfite hauing- 

OL. 


hawalah charge + Pers. ) 5 @ar hold- 
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nes. 1646 J. Bexsricce Vsura Accommod. 17 Mens 
Havingnesse .. will be the onely Remora to this good work. 

Haviour (héi-via1), thavour. Forms: 5 
hauoyr(e, -ore, 5-6 havoir, -oire, -ur.e, -eour, 
-your e, 5-7 havour, -oure, 6- haviour 6 
hauior); see also AVER sé. [Orig. a. F. aveir, 
avoir ‘ having, possession, property, estate, wealth, 
etc.’, subst. use of avoir, OF. aveir to have. 
First used in Eng. in the Norman form aveyr 
(see AVER); the Central Fr. form avoir ap- 
peared about 1400, and displaced aver, exc. in the 
northern dialect, where that form survived in a 
specific sense. In 14-15th c., association with the 
Engl. have, having, introduced the variants haver, 
havotr, havour, and the 4 was established bzfore 
1500. At the same time the parallel Jehavour 
was formed on the Eng. éehave; and in 16th c. 
havour, bestde its original sense of ‘ possession’, 
took also that of éehavour. Subsequently the ter- 
mination of both words passed through -eo7 to 
-tour (cf. saviour, and vulgar ‘/ovier’) ; the original 
sense ‘possession’ became obs. ; and, in the new 
sense, haviour came down alongside of behaviour, 
of which it may often have been viewed as a short- 
ened by-form.] 

+1. The fact of having; possession; a possesston, 
property ; estate, substance, wealth. Ods. 

"1330, etc., in form avey7, avotr, etc.: see AVER.] ¢ 1400 
Rom. Rose 4720 Love, it is..Wit withoute discrecioun ; 
Havoire withoute possessioun. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 231/% 
Havure, or havynge of catel, or ober goodys (A. havour, or 
werdly good..), avert. 1474 Caxton Chesse 94 He toke al 
his hauoir and put hytin a shippe. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 84 
After her power and havyoure. 1478 Sir J. Pastox in 
P. Lett. No. 814 ILI. 223 Every man off hys havore. 1523 
St. Papers Hen. VIII, V1. 185 Prisoners of haveour takyn 
in the kinges armye. 1587 Fieminc Contin. Holinshed 1. 
1378.1 Persons of wealthie hauior. 1600 Hottaxn Livy 
xxii. xli, 502 Manlius had levied of them certaine money 

. according to the havoir and abilitie..of each of them. 
1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. clxiv. 409 Food, Cloath, and 
havour competent. 1616 J. Buttokar Eng. Expos.,llauoire, 
Possession. ; . 

2. The action of having or bearing oneself ; de- 
portment, bearing, behaviour, manner. Also //. 
manners, arch. or dial. 

1503 Hawes £.xramp. Virt. vi. (Arb.) 22 Mylde in her 
hauour, dyscrete of chere. 1540-1 Etvot /mage Gov. (1556) 
4b, Of base haviour. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 66 
Her heauenly haueour, her princely grace, 1599 MassiNGER, 
etc. Old Law vy. i, Nearer the haviour of a funeral, Than of 
a wedding. 1752 Footr Zaste 1, Wks, 1799 1.13 Mind your 
haviours. Where's your best bow? 21756 West Aédxse 
Trav. (8.), A courteous haviour, gent and debonair. a 1800 
S. Peace A necd. Eng. Lang. (1814) 378 Haviours, manners. 
*Do you think I have forget my haviours ?’ 

Hence Ha-vioured a., in Comb., as modest-hav- 
toured, modestly behaved. 

1878 C. & Mrs. C. Crarxe Recoll. Writers 177 The 
modest-havioured woman simply sitting there. 

Havoc (he'vpk), 56. Forms: 4-5 havok, 5 
hauoke, haue ok, 6-7 havocke, 6-9 havock, 6- 
havoc. [a. AFr. Aavok, altered in some way from 
OF. havot (¢ 1150 in Du Cange, 4avo), used in same 
sense, esp. in phrase crter havot. Prob. of Teutonic 
origin. ] 

1. In the phrase cry havoc, orig. to give to an 
army the order Aazoc /, as the signal for the setzure 
of spoil, and so of general spoliation or pillage. 
In later use (usually after Shaks.) fg., and asso- 
ciated with sense 2. 

[1385 Ord. War Rich. 11, in Black Bh. Admiralty (Rolls) 
I. 455 Item, qe nul soit si hardy de crier havok sur peine 
davoir la test coupe. 1405 Abr. Scrove in Historians Ch. 
York (Rolls) II. 296 Idem dominus Henricus .. bona regia 
ubicunque fuerant inventa vastavit, et, clamando havok, 
fideles homines, tam spirituales quam temporales, quosdam 
spoliavit.] 1419 Ord. War Hen. V, in Black Bk. Ad- 
miralty (Rolls) I. 462 That noman be so hardy to crye 
havok upon peyn that he that is founde begynner to dye 
therfore. c1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. ‘Y. S.) 207 And for his 
euylle dedys his godys be cryed be pe kyng ‘haue ok’. 
¢1s§25 in Grose //ist. Eng. Army (1801) I. 194 Likewise 
be all manner of beasts, when they be brought into the field 
and cried havoke, then every man to take his part. 1601 
Suaxs. Ful. C. mi. i. 273 Caesars Spirit .. Shall .. with a 
Monarkes voyce, Cry hauocke, and let slip the Dogges of 
Warre. 1602 — Hawi. V. ii. 375 His quarry cries on hauocke. 
1858 Buckve Crvi/iz. (1869) Il. i. 76 That bold and sceptical 
spirit which cried havoc to the prejudices and superstitions 
of men. 

2. Devastation, destruction ; esp. in phr. fo make 
havoc, play havoc, in which the earlier sense of 
spoliation or plunder has gradually passed into 


that of destructive devastation. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxix. 265 They .. slowe al 
alyens and despoilled al hir goodes and made hauoke. 1560 
Becon New Catech. Wks. 1844 II. 92 Whole Jewry came 
to havoc, and finally both destruction and desolation. 1576 
Fiemine Panopfl. Epist. 202 Make havock of them one with 
another. 1609 BisLe (Douay) £ec/us. xxxvi. Comm., By 
discord al thinges goe to havocke. 1635 Swan Sfec. MZ. iv. 
§ 2 (1643) 66 What havock the floud had made. 1745 P. 
Tuomas frail. Anson's Voy. 22 The Scurvy..made a most 
dreadful Havockamong us, 1868 TENNYSON Lucretius 22 
The wicked broth Confused the chemic labour of the blood 
.. Made havock among those tender cells. 1871 FREEMAN 


HAW. 


Norm. Cong. IV. xviii. 289 The work of William at this 
time was simple unmitigated havoc. 

Havoc, v. Inf. -ocked, -ocking. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢vans. To make havoc of ; to devastate; to lay 

waste. Also adsoé. 
_ 1577 Fenton Gold. Efist. 171 A great Prince..entreth 
into the land of his enemie .. to surmount and hauock his 
enemy. 1648 Mitton Tenure Kings (1649) 38 To havock 
and turn upside-down whole Kingdoms of men. 1667 — 
P. L. x. 617 See with what heat these Dogs of Hell advance, 
To waste and havoc yonder World. 1884 TENNyson Bechet 
1, 1, Those baron-brutes That havock’d all the land in 
Stephen's day. 

2. ixtr. To make havoc, work devastation. 

1796 Mrs. INcnBALD .Vature & Art xli, Remorse .. 
havocked on his firm inflexible mind as it would on a weak 
and pliant brain. 

Hence Ha‘vocking v6/. sb.; also Ha‘vocker, one 
who havocs or makes havoc. 

¢1640 J. SuytH Lives Berkeleys (1883) II. 148 This lords 
vast havocking of his patrimony. 1680 Otway Caius 
Marius 1, i, This Havocker..That..hunts Our senate into 
holes. 1824 J. Symmons tr. 2schylus’ Agam. 145 The 
havocker meets havock in his turn. 

Havoir, Havour, earlier forms of Haviour. 

Havy, obs. Sc. form of HEavy. 

+ Haw hd), 56.1 Obs. exc. Ast, Forms: 1 
haga, 3 haze, hahe, 5 haw3e, 4-6 hawe, 7 dia/. 
haghe, 5- haw. [OE. aga, corresp. to MDu. 
hage, haghe, Du. haag, tn same sense (whence 
$s Graven hage, the Count’s Haw, the Hague’, 
MLG. hage, ON. hagi (Sw. hage pasture-field, Da. 
have garden’ :—OTett. *hagon-; co-radicate with 
OHG. kag, hac, enclosure, Ger. hag hedge, bush, 
coppice, fenced place; also OHG. hagan, MHG. 
hagen thorn, thornbush: cf. Hay sd.2, and HEDGE.] 
A hedge or encompassing fence (OE.); hence, 
a piece of ground enclosed or fenced in; a messuage 
(OE.); generally, a yard, close, or enclosure, as in 
timber-haw. Sce also CHURCH-HAWE. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2893 Heht da pat heado-weorc to hagan 
biodan. c¢82z5 Kent. Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 70,15 Sepis, 
haga. 1044 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 86 Se haga binnan 
port be AEzebric himsylfan zetimbrod hafde. a1z50 Oil 
& Night. 585 Wane pu comest to manne haje, Par pornes 
bob and ris i-draz3e. /did. 1612 Heo hongeb me on heore 
hahe. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pard. T. 527 Ther was a polcat in 
his hawe, That .. hise capons hadde yslawe. 1442 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridve (1886) 1. 387 For cariage of xxxj 
lodes of lome .. in to the tembre haw, 1457 in Arnolde 
Chron.(1811) 72 Wharfeskranes tymbre hawes. 1594 NorDEN 
Spec. Brit., Essex 10 Certayne ladinges..wher they take in 
wood. .which places are called vpon the Thames, westward, 
haws or woodwharves. 1674 Ray S. & &. C. Words 68 A 
Iiaw, (Kent.) aclose. 1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3), Haw ..a 
Close or small quantity of Land near a House; as Bean- 
haw, Hemp-haw. 1860 Ad/ Scar Round No. 76. 614 St. 
Mary, called Wool-church, because in its haw or churchyard 
is the beam whereby wool is appointed to be weighed. 

b. fransf. 

1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 121 Then wolle the see wyt- 

drawe, And wend to hys owyn hawe, 
@. altrib., as haw-yard. 

1657 Howe Ly Londinop. 58 A great Haw-yard, or garden, 

of old time called Coleman Haw. 


Haw \h9), 5.2 Forms: 1 haga, 3-7 hawe, (5 
hawghe, 9 da/. hag, hague, haghe, haigh,, 4- 
haw. (OE. haga, in pl. hagan. 

App. the same word as prec.: perh. short for *Aezéeric, 
i.e. hedge-berry; but this sense appears in none of the other 
langs., and the history of its development is not clear.) 


1. The fruit of the hawthorn. 

@1000 Géloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 204/20 Cinus, hagan. 13.- 
K. Alis. 4983 Other mete thai ne habben Bot hawen, bepen, 
slon, and rabben. ¢1374 CHaucER Former Age 7 They 
eten mast hawes and swyche pownage. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
179/1 An Hawghe, cin, 1555 EvEeN Decades 87 He eate 
none other meate but only berryes and hawes. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 737 Stores of Haws and Heps do commonly portend 
cold Winters. 1784 Cowrer Yask 1. 120, I fed on scarlet 
hips and stony haws. 1883 F. M. Pearp Contrad, xxxii, 
The old thorns .. ruddy with a wealth of haws. 1883 
Hampsh. Gloss., Hag, a haw, or berry of the hawthorn. 
1883 Almondbury Gloss., Haghe, or Haigh, the haw. 

+ 2. Used as a type of a thing of no value. Ods. 

c1000 ZELFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 138/39 Gignadia, 
hagan. a@x1100 Voc. Ibid. 269/5 Quisgurlia, hagan. 1297 
R. Guouc. (1724) 524 Al nas wurth an hawe. ¢ 1340 Ham- 
roe in Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 81 No latyn 
ne lawe may helpe an hawe. ¢1386 Cnaucer It/e's Prof. 
659, I sette noght an haw Of his proverbes. ¢ 1460 J. 
Russett B&. Nurture 99 Of suche fresch lustes set not an 
hawe. 1593 Yack Straw u.in Hazl. Dodsley V. 394 We'll 
not leave a man of law, Nor a paper worth a haw. 

8. The hawthorn, Crategus Oxyacantha. (Also 
applied with qualifying words to other species of 
Crategus, or other similar shrubs.) 

(1557 Sottell’s Misc. (Arb.) 260 Testament Hawthorne, i, 
Sely Haw, whose hope is past.) 1821 Cot, TRimBLe in 
Open Court (U.S. A.) XI. 244 Clearing away the haw, dog- 
wood, and pawpaws. 1850 Tennyson /7 Jez. C, Hoary 
knoll of ash and haw. 1851 Loner. Gold. Leg. 1v. 19 Sweet 
is the air with the budding haws. 1884 Micrer Plantn., 
Haw, .. Black, Viburnum prunifolium, May, or Apple, 
Cratzgus zstivatis, Summer, Cratzgus fiava. 

+4. A head or ear of grass. one 

Etymologically perh. a different, word. " 

aoe oneea ay II. 145 Wild Otes..beareth in the 
haw or head certain grains hanging down, which resemble 
small locusts. /éid. 235 Then the haw or eare that it 
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beareth, ought to be taken away. 
Anglia, Haw, the ear of oats. 

5. attrih., as haw-berry, -blossom; haw-gros- 
beak, the HawFiINncH. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1787 We saw some currant, 
and hawberry bushes. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI}. 67/1 Haw- 
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Jinch. Waw Grosbeak, Grosbeak of the modern Lritish. 
Haw, 5.3 Also 6-7 hawe. [Etymology un- 


certain.} The nictitating membrane or ‘ third eye- 
lid’ of a horse, dog, etc., being a triangular cartilage 
lying just within the inner corner of the eye, which 
is capable of expansion, so as to sweep dust, etc. 


from the eye-ball. 

The haw is liable to inflammation and temporary enlarge- 
ment, and it was to this affected form, which the old farriers 
considered an ‘excrescence,’ that they usually applied the 
name. 

1523 FitzHers. ‘usb. a ‘The hawe is a sorance in a 
horse eye, and is lyke gristell, and maye well be cutte oute, 
or els it wyll hane out his eye. 1587 MAscati. Govt. 
Cattle 11. (1661) 131 The haw in the eye of the horse is 
a little white and hard gristle in the inner corner of the eye, 
and it will grow. 1737 Bracken Farriery Hinpr. (1763) 140, 
1 take what the Farriers call the Ilaws, to proceed from 
a long and continued Defluxion of Rheum upon the Eye. 
1829 Nat. Philos., Prelim. Treat. 30 U.K.S.) A third eye- 
lid .. in the horse .. called the haw; it 1s moistened with 
a pulpy substance..to take hold of the dust on the eyeball, 
and wipe it clean off, 1865 Youatt //orse viii. (1872) 159 
‘lhe old farriers strangely misunderstood the nature and 
design of the haw. 1880 7imes 5 June 6/5 A chief point in 
bloodhounds was the appearance and see of the ‘haw’. 
1893 H. Dauzint Diseases of Dogs ed. 3) 62 Enlargeinent 
of the haw.. This membrane soinetimes becoines inflamed 
and enlarged, interfering with the sight and preventing the 
eyelids from closing. ; 

+b. ¢ransf. Applied to an excrescence in the 
human eye. Ods. 
¢1gso Lioyp 7'reas. f/ealth (1585) ij, Vhe joyce of the 
Lyly rote put into thy eye taketh awaye the hawe. 1 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1915/4 Joshua Bugge, Aged t5 years.. 
having a Haw or Speck on his left Eye. 

Haw, sd.4: see law znd. 

Haw, ¢. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms: 1 heawi, hewi, 
heewi, hawi, hewen, 5 haa, 6- haw (8 Sv. haave). 
[OL. Adz, hawi, héawt, whence hewen blue, 
discoloured.} ta. Blue, azure; bluish, grayish- 
or greenish-blue; of a dull leaden bluc. Oés. b. 
Discoloured, livid. S¢. 

ajoo Epinal Gloss, 221 C(averula, haeuui [/7/. hauil). 
725 Corpis Gloss. 444 Cla)erula, heawi.  /bid. 981 Glau- 
cur, heauui, grei. ¢1420 Anturs of Arth. ii, Hur hud of 
ahaa hew. cxrq4go Ilenryson Test. Cres. 257 Hawe as the 
leed, of colour nothing clere. 1513 Douctas 4:nefs ui. i. 121 
Crownit with garlandis all of haw see hewis. 16.. Sir /’. 
Spens in Child Ballads ui. vii. 1883) 28/2 He saw the 
green haw sea. 1768 Ross //elenore 23 (Jam.) ‘'wa shep- 
herds out of breath..and as haw as death. 1785 R. Forses 
Pocus in Buchan Dial. 8 (Jam.) He look’d sae haave as 
gin a dwam Had just o’ercast his heart. 

Haw, iv¢. and sd.4 [Echoic.] An utterance 
marking hesitation: cf. 11a zé. 3. Usually in 
collocation with Am, See also 1{aw-HaAw. 

1679 Hist. Somervilles in Ann, Lesmmahagow (1864) 73 
She had a little haugh in her speech. a 1680 Butter Xeu. 
(1759) 1. 180 His frequent and pathetic hums and haws. 
a1729 Concreve IWVks. (1761) IIT. 459 Jod.) If thro’ any 
hums or haws, There haps an intervening pause. 1886 Pad/ 
Alall G. 27 Aug. 14/1 Pauses filled by a prolonged * haw’. 

Haw, v. [f. Haw tnt.) intr. To utter ‘haw!’ 
as an expression of hesitation. Usually in the col- 
location Aum (hem) and haw: see lim v. 

1632 Massixncer & Fistp Fatal Dowry w. i, Nov, Ha? 
Bella. D'ee stand Humming and hawing now? 1739 Foe 
Miller's Fests cxiii, The Fellow was loath to speak, but 
humm'd and haw'd for a good Space. 1748 RicHarp- 
son Clarissa (1811) V11. 47 Such a humming and hawing 
caitiff. 1814 L. Hunt Feast of Poets 11 A whole court of 
Aldermen hawing and humming. 1884 W. C. Smitn A‘/- 
drostan 62 Public meetings where no heart is, And a chair- 
man haws and hums. 

Haw, obs. form of Awe. 

Haward, obs. form of Haywarp. 

Hawbart, obs. form of HALBERD. 

Hawbe, obs. form of ALB, 

©1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 755/23 //ec alba, a hawbe. 

Hawberg, -berke, -brek, obs. ff. HauBErK. 

Hawbergeon, -berioun, -byrschown, ctc., 
obs. var. HABERGEON, 

Hawhbitzer, obs. form of Howitzer. 

Hawbuck (ho bek). [perh. f. Haw 54.1 or 2 
+ Buck sd.! 2.) An unmannerly lout; a country 
bumpkin. 

1805 Times in Spirit Pub. Frnis. (1806) IX. 312, [1] 
Damned the hawbuck who quizzed us, and agreed to cross 
the fields towards Newington. 1851 Beck's Florist 32 
Davy .. called all the boys in our brig a set of haw-bucks. 
1855 Kinostey West. Ho (1861) 97 ‘Slife, Sir, sorrow is 
making a hawbuck of me. 1858 Leeds Express 14 Aug. 
4/3 The veriest hawbuck that ever grew and flourished in 
the wilds of Kent. 

Hawcubite (hokebsit). Also Hawea-, 
Hawku-. One of a band of dissolute young men 
who infested the streets of London in the begin- 


ning of the 18th century; a street-bully, a rnffian. 

1712 Swirt Wouderf. Preph. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 174, Iam 
the porter, that was barbarously slain in Fleet street : by 
the Mohocks and Hawcubites was I slain. 1880 Brewer 
Reader's Hand-bk., Hawcabite, 1882 Athenzunt 25 Nov. 
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693/1 Pounce in the ‘ Tender Husband * .. having a whole- 
ue distrust at his return of possible Mohocks and Haw- 
ubites. 


+ Haw'dod. dial. Obs. [app. f. Naw a. blue 
+])op s.2] A name for the Blue Cornflower, 
Centaurea Cyanus (Britten and Holland). 

1523 Fitzneks. //usb. § 20 Diuers maner of wedes, as 
thistyls, kedlokes, dockes .. gouldes, haudoddes, dogfennel. 
/bid., Hawdod hath a blewe floure, and a fewe lyttell leues 
.. and groweth comonly in rye vpon leane grounde, and 
dothe lyttel hurte. 1730 in Vorks. Diaries (Surtees) 296 
‘Brit. & Hol.) A flower call'd hawdods. 

Hawé(e, obs. var. Lloz. 

Hawe, obs. Sc. and north. form of TALL. 

+ Hawe-bake. Oés. In the following, usually 
taken as =‘ haw’s) baken’, baked haws, equivalent 
to ‘plain farc’; but this is doubtful. 

1386 Cuaucer Man of Law's Prol.gs5 But nathelees I 
recche noght a bene Though I come after hym with hawe- 
Lake [Cab M/S. aw bake, Lansdowne halve hake] I speke 
in prose and lat him rymes make. 

Hawel, obs. form of Haiv sé.) and z.! 

Ha:wer, [f. Haw zv.+-rn 1] One who ‘haws’, 

18z0 Miss Mitrorp in L'Estrange Life (1870) 11. 119 He 
is such a doubier,—such a huinmer and hawer, 

Hawes, obs. f. Aawse: see LIALSE sé. 

Hawfinch (hofinf). [f. law sd.4 + Fincu.] 
The common grosbeak, Coccothraustes vulgaris, a 
bird about six inches in length, having a large 
strong beak adapted for breaking the hard seeds 
and kernels which form its food. 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Birds 88. 1759 B. Stivuincec. 
tr. ieee: Econ, Nat. in Alisc. Tracts 11762) 66 Vhe cross- 
bill that lives on the fir-cones, and the hawfinch that feeds 
on the pine-cones. 1881 Standard 2 Mar. 5 The haw- 
finch some years ago was as common in Epping Forest as 
are pigeons in the Guildhall-yard. 

Hawgher, obs. lorm of IEIFER. 

Haw-haw hgh9:), z77/., sd., and a. 
cf. Hla wa.) 

A. int, An expression of hesitation uttered re- 
peatedly in an affected tone. Also, the representa- 
tion of loud or boisterous laughter. 

1834 Sepa Smitu May. F. Downing's Lett, (1835) 160 
* Major, call back Jany, and Barry, and Amos, and haw- 
haw-haw', says the Gineral. 

B. sé. The utterance of haw haw; 
boisterous laugh, a guffaw. 

1834 James Kodbdser i, The first indication of his coming 
was a peal of laughter, a loud ‘Haw, haw, haw’. 1 
A. R. Hore in Boy's Own Paper ro Aug. 715/3 Vhere was 
another chorus of haw-haws, which made Ronald's temper 
boil over, : ; 

C. attrib. or adj. Characterized by the utterance 
of haw haw as an affected expression of hesitation. 

1841 Lytron N?. & Aform. (1851) 314 (Hoppe) ‘Hush!’ 
said the stranger, perfectly unconcerned, and regaining the 
dignity of his haw haw enunciation. 1866 Cornh, Alag. 
Oct. 464 The affected, lisping, and haw-haw fool. 1867 F. 
Hiarrison Choice Bks. (1891) 102 Lounging with that inef- 
fable haw-haw air of your Rotten Row. — 

Hence Haw-haw‘ism, the habit of affectedly 
uttering Aaw haw. 

1867 E. Yates Forlorn Hope x, Forbes would assume a 
languid haw-hawisim. 

Haw-haw, v. [f prec] ” 
haw; to laugh loudly or boisterously. 
Haw-hawing vé/. sd. 

1834 Sepa Smitu A/ay. ¥. Downing's Lett. (1835) 160 He 
step'd up tome .. throw'd his head back, and haw-haw'd 
right out. 1889 A_R. Hops in Loy’s Own Paper to Aug. 
715/3 The other rustics haw-hawed at their master’s repartee, 

Haw-haw, var. Ha-Ha sé." 

Hawin, -yn, obs. forms of Haven. 

Hawk (hok), sd.! Forms: 1 hafoc, heafoc, -uc, 
(haefuc, habuc, hebuc), 2 hauek, heauek, 2-4 
havek, 3 havec, 3-4 hauck, 3-7 hauk(e, 5-6 
halk, 5-7 hawke, 7 haulk, 7~ hawk. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. haduc, heafoc =OS. habdoc- (in proper 
names) (MDu. Aavic, havec, hawic, Du. havik, 
EFris. Aafke, WFris. hauck), OHG, habuh, hapuh, 
MHG. habech, -ich, G. habicht, ON. hauk-r, from 
*hafukr (Sw. hk, Da. hag):—OTeut. *haduko-s; 
generally referred to root had-, haf to seize, as L. 
accipiter to capere.] : 

1. Any diurnal bird of prey used in falconry ; 
any bird of the family Falcontde. In Nat. /fist., 
restricted to a bird of the subfamily Accipetvine, 
with rounded and comparatively short wings, 
which chases its prey near the ground; distinguished 
from a falcon or bird of the subfamily Falconinz, 
which has long pointed wings and lofty flight. 

Hawk of the fist, the lure, the sdar: see quots. 1841, 
1879. 

a700 Epinal Gl. 1023 Horodius, uualh{hlebuc [Erfurt 
uualhhzbuc]. ¢725 Corpus Gl. 1899 Soricarius, mushabuc. 
a8oo Leiden Gloss. 51 in O. E. Texts 1x2 Accipitres [-iter), 
haefuc. a1o0o Wyrde 86 in Exeter Bk. lf. 83b (Bosw.) 
Sum sceal wildne fugol atemian heafoc. c 1175 Laub. Hom. 
49 Pe habbed feire huses .. heauekes and hundes. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Hom. 179 Hundes and hauekes and hors and 
wepnes. @ 1250 Owl & Night. 307 Pe havec folzep gode 
rede He fliht his wei. ¢1325 Rel. Aut. 1. 125 Y gladie for 
no song, Of haveke ne of hounde. ¢1440 Pronip, Parv. 
230/2 Hawke, falco. 1538 StarxEy Lygland nu, il. 189 


[Echoic ; 


a lond or 


intr. To utter haw 
Hence 
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‘Theyr haukys and theyr houndys. 1550 J. Coxe Eng. & 
Fr. Heralds § 8 (1877) 60 We have hawkes of the towre, as 
leonardes, leonerettes, fawcons, jeafawcons, hobbes, & mer- 
lyons. 16r2 Drayton Poly-olb. iii. 42 His deepe mouth'd 
Hound to hunt, his long-wing’d Haulk to flie. 1614 Br. Hate 
Recoll, Treat, 161 The Soule, like unto some noble Hauke, 
lets passe the crowes. 1674 N. Cox Gent. Recreat. (1677) 
162 ‘The Age of a Hawk; ‘Ihe first year, a Soarage. The 
second year, an Interview. ‘Vhe third year, a White Ilawk. 
The fourth year, a Hawk of the first Coat. 1727-51 Cuam- 
Bers Cyci.s.v., When..carefully looked after, she (the merlin] 
proves an excellent hawk, 1801 Sikutt Sforts § /ast. 1. 
ui. 33 The hooks of hawking assign to the different ranks of 
persons the sort of hawks proper to be used by them..The 
eagle, the vulture, and the merloun, for an emperor. .The 
gos-hawk, fora yeoman ., Vhe sparrow-hawk for a priest. 
1841 Becanxy Falconry 6, Hawk of the Fist. One that flies 
direct off the fist without mounting or waiting-on. /é/d., 
llawk of the Soar, One that mounts in the air, and waits- 
on until the game be put up. 1879 E. D. Rapcuirere in 
Eucycl, Brit. YX. 6 ‘Yhe first class comprises ‘falcons’, 
‘long-winged hawks’, or ‘ hawks of the lure’;.. The second 
class is that of ‘hawks’, ‘short-winged hawks’, or ‘hawks 
of the fist’. 1893 Newton Dict, Birds, Hawk, a word of 
indefinite meaning, being often used to signify all diur- 
nal Lirds-of-Prey which are neither Vultures nor Eagles, 
and again more exclusively for those of the remainder which 
are not Duzzards, Falcons, Harriers or Kites. 

b. With prefixed word indicating species, varie- 
ties, sorts used in hawking, etc. : as drush-, field-, 
Sishing-, game-, long- or short-winged, etc. Also 
Black hawk, the American rough-legged buzzard ; 
Jack-hawk, a inale hawk; Kitchen hawk (see 
quot. 1686 ; Musket-, Small-bird-, or Spar- 
hawk, the Sparrow-hawk ; Ringtail hawk (/alco 
fHudsonius); Sharp-shinned hawk (¢7.5S.), a 
small species (Accipiter fuscus, with extremely 
slender shanks, also called /igcon hawk. (See 
under their first clement Duck-, /ish-, Lark-, 
Mouse-, Partridge-, Quail-hawk; also Gosnawk, 
Honpy-, PIGEON-, SPARIROW-ILAWK, etc.). 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Div, Ther is a Spare hawke, and 
he 1s an hawke fora prest.  r6r5 W. Lawson Orch. & Gard. 

1626) 45 If you have a..Spar-hawke in Winter to make the 
Black-bird stoop into a bush orhedge. 1674 N. Cox Gent. 
Kecreat. (1677) 172 This is a great fault, and more incident 
to and worse in Field-Hawks than such as are fitted for the 
River. 1686 Brome Gentl. Recreat u. 29 Vhe Lanner..isa 
Hawk well known :« being called a Kitchin Ilawk. @ 1700 
BLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Fack-hawk, the Male. 1772 Forster 
in Pil, Frans. LXII. 382 ‘This species (Pigeon Hawk] is 
called a small-bird hawk at Hudson’s Hay. 1872 Covrs 
Ney N. Amer. Birds (1884) 528 Acerpiter Suscus, sharp- 
shinned Hawk, ‘Pigeon’ Ilawk, so-called, but not to be 
confounded with Fatco coluntbarins, bid, 549 American 
‘Rough-legged Vuzzard’ ‘Black Hawk’. 1873 Sir W. 

3ULLER Birds N. Zealand J, 222 The continuous screaming 
of the Bush-Hawk is understood by the natives to he a sure 
indication of change. 

ce. Proverbs and phrases. (See also Buzzarpb sé,! 
1b, llanpsaw b, HERNSHAW.) 

€1386 Cuaucer Reewve's 7. 214 With empty hand, men 
inay none haukes tulle fallure]. ¢1530 H. Ruoprs Bs. 
Nurture 740 in Babeces Bk, 102 For empty fystes, nien vse to 
say, cannot the Hawke retayne. 1832 J. P. Kennepy 
Swallow B, (1860) 17, | entered Richmond between hawk 
and buzzard [= at twilight). 1846 G. S. Faser Lett. on 
Tractarian Secess. 171 As different from..modern Popery, 
as a hawk from a handspike. : 

2. With qualifying word as night-hawk, dor- 
hawk, gnat-hawk, moth-hawk, screech-hawk, ap- 
plied to the goatsucker. (See these words. ) 

3. fig. Applied to a person, in various senses de- 
lived from the nature of the bird of prey: e.g. one 
who preys on others, a rapacious person, a sharper 
or cheat ; one who is keen and grasping ; an officer 
of the law who ponnces on criminals (as in vaga- 
bonds’ phrase, ware the hawk: sec Wane). 

1548 Hate Chrox., Edw. /V,199h, If he might .. allure 
the duke to his partie, that king Edward should be desti- 
tute of one of his best Hawkes. a@1553 UbaALt Xoyster D. 
in, iL (Arb.) 48 Ye were take vp for haukes. axzoo L. E. 
Dict. Caut. Crew, Hawk, a Sharper. 1824 Gex. P. Tuome- 
son £.xerc, (1842) III. 328 Men are hawks when ihe view 
their interests singly, and beetles when they are to lose in 
crowds. 1834 H. AinswortH Rookwood 1 ili. (Farmer, 
The game's spoiled this time..the hawks are upon us. 1843 
Lever ¥. Hinton ix. (1878) 56 He..ended hy becoming a 
hawk, where he had begun as a pigeon. 

4. attrib. and Comb, a. obvious combs., as hawk- 
cage, -hood, -perch;, hawk-headed adj. 

1483 Cath. Ang/. 179/1 An Hawke bage, cassidi/e. _1743- 
51 G. Epwarps Nat. Hist. Birds 165 Yhe Hawk-Headed 
Parrot. 1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 27 The hawk-cage. 
1832 G. Lone Egypt. Antig. 1. x. 222 The hawk-headed 
sphinx. 1859 Tennyson Enid 280 O wretched set of sparrows 
.. Who pipe of nothing but of sparrow-hawks ! Speak, if you 
be not like the rest, hawk-mad. 1891 Kipttnc AZan § Beast 
in Iudia 55 The hawk-hood of soft deerskin .. jesses, lures, 
and hawk-bells, are still regularly made in the Punjab. 

b. Special combs. Hawk eagle, an eagle of the 
genus Nisaetus; hawk-eye (U.5S.), colloq. appella- 
tion of a native or inhabitant of Iowa, popularly 
called the ‘Hawk-eye State’; hawk-eyed a., 
having eyes like a hawk’s; very keen-sighted; 
hawk-fly, a fly of the family As¢/idz, also called 
hornet-flies, which prey on other insects; + hawk’s- 
foot, -feet, an old name for the columbine ; hawk- 
kite, a kite made of silk or cotton in form ofa 
hawk, used in shooting to make the birds lie; 
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hawk’s meat, food for a hawk; also fg. (cf. 3) ; 
hawk-nut, a name for the earth-nut or pig-nut; 
hawk-parrot, a parrot of the genus Deroplyus ; 
hawk-swallow, a local name for the swift; 
hawkwise adzv., in the manner of a hawk. 

1883 Cassell’'s Nat, Hist. 111, 284 *Hawk Eagles (Nisaétus), 
remarkable for their long legs. 1818 Toop, *Hawk-cyed. 
1849 Rosertson Sevm,. Ser. t. xiii. (1866) 227 The hawk- 
eyed deities of Egypt..implied omniscience. 1890 Botpre- 
woop Col. Reformer (1891) 335 The hawk-eyed Piambook 
had descried the stranded coach .. aoout a mile off. 1747 
Goutp Aug, Ants 6 ‘he Dragon, or more properly, large 
“*Hawk-fly. 1883 Casself’'s Nat. Hist. V1. 86 Vhese insects 
(the Asilidz)..from their habits, might very well be called 
“Hawk Flies’. a1soo Sloane MS. 5,\f 6/1 Colnmbina, pes 
ancipitis, idem G{allice] columbine, A[nglice] *hauekesfet. 
[bid. 10/2 Pes aucipitis, A{nglice] hauekesfot. 1888 Lr. 
Pryce Pheasant Rearing 161 Who can make a really satis- 
factory “hawk kite? 1577 Harrtson England u, i. (1877) 1. 
34 A minister taking a benefice .. was inforced to paie to 
his patrone twentie quarters of otes, ten quarters of wheate, 
and sixteene yeerelie of barleie, which he called *hawkes 
meat. 1684 R. H. School Recreat, 82 Wash your Hawks- 
meat with the Juice thereof when you feed him. 1724 
Ray's Synops. Stirp. 209 Earth-nut, or Kipper-nut..by the 
Vulzar Pignuts. .in some Places *Hawknut. 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 96 Swift..” Hawk swallow. From its 
habit of hawking for flies. 1818 Keats Endym. w. 514 Her 
steed a little higher soar’d, and the Dropt *hawkwise to 
the Earth. 

+ Hawk, 56.2 Ods. (Cf. Heck sé.) 2.) A kind 
of fish-trap: see quots. 

1669 WorLiDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 252 Vhere is a sort of 
Engine, by some termed a Hawk, made almost like unto 
a Fish-pot, being a square frame of ‘Timber fitted to the 
place .. and wrought with Wire to a point almost, so that 
what Fish soever go through the same, cannot go back 
again, 1705 Act 4 & 5 Anne c. 8 § 5 Nets, Pots, Racks, 
Hawks, Gins or other Devices to kill Salmon. 

Hawk (hk), 56.2 (Origin uncertain.} <A 
plasierer’s tool: see quots. Hence Hawk-boy. 

1700 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 12 Tools relating to Plastering 
--3. A Hawke, made of Wood about the bigness of a square 
‘Trencher, with a handle..whereon the Lime and Hair 
being put, they take from it more or less as they please. 
1823 Buihder's Perp. Price. Bk, (Kelly) 142 Hawk-boy, per 
day 1s. 9¢. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. //awk, a small 
quadrangular toul with a handle, used by a plasterer, on 
which the stuff required by him is served..He has always 
a boy attending on him, by whoin he is supplied with the 
material. The boy in question is called a Hawk boy. 1892 
Sir G, Durry in Contenp, Rev. Jau. 152 A plasterer called 
to the boy to bring him his hawk. 

Hawk, 54.4 [f. Hawk v.3] An effort made to 
clear the throat ; the noise made in such an effort. 

15h T. M. Black Bk, in Afiddleton's Wks, (Bullen) VILL. 
18 After a rotten hawk and a hein, he began to spit. 1755 
Jounsos, //awk..an effort to force phlegm up the throat. 

Hawk, dial. form of Hack sé.) rb. 

1808-18 Jamieson, //awk, a dung fork. 1893 Northumbld. 
Giloss., //awk, an implement or hand-tool for filling manure. 

Hawk hok), zw! [f. Hawk sé.!] 

1. intr. To chase or hunt game with a trained 
hawk; to engage in or practise falconry. 

1340-70 Alex. § Dind. 299 For to hauke ne hunte haue 
weno leue. ¢ 1345 Orpheo 294 Every on an hauke on honed 
bere, And went haukyng by the rivere. 1548 Latimer 
Ploughers (Arb.) «5 Thei hauke, thei hunt, thei card, thei 
dyce. 1697 R. Peirce Bath Mem, 1. iv. 81 {He] went hence, 
to his own House, to Hawk (after the Harvest was in) for 
a Month. 1884 Tennyson Becket 45 Where is the King? 
.-Gone hawking on the Nene. 

b. frans. Cf. lo hunt a cover. 

1783 AinswortH Lat. Dict. (Morell) 1. s.v., Let us first 
hawk this ersh, for here lieth a covey. 

2. intr. Of birds or insects: To hunt on the 
wing. 

1399 Pol, Poems (Rolls) 1. 389 Thus hawkyd this egle, and 
hoved above. 1 Dryven Virg. Pueid xit. 693 As the 
black swallow .. Now hawks above, now skims along the 
flood To furnish her loquacious nest with Food. 1768 G. 
Write Selborne xxi. (1853) 89 The bird [a martin] was 
hawking briskly after the flies, 1852 Tuomas in Zooloyist 
3650 As daybreak advanced, I could see the fern-owls .. 
hawking for moths. 1879 Jerrerins Wild Life in S. Co. 
318 A dragon fly, hawking to and fro on the sunny side 
of the hedge. 

b. érans, To pursue or attack on the wing, as a 
hawk does; to prey upon while flying. 

1825 R. P. Warp 7rematne II. xvii. 316 The lark sings 
to the mioment when she ishawked. 1868 Kixncs.ry Christ- 
mas May 15 Flitting bats Hawk the pale moths of winter. 


3. To hawk at; to fly at or attack on the wing, 


as a hawk does, Ofa person: To fly a hawk at. 

1605 Snaks. A/acé. u. iv. 13 A Faulcon towring in her 
ae of place, Was by a Mowsing Owle hawkt at, and 
ill'd. 1633 G. Herpert Temple, Sacrifice xxiii, Who 
does hawk at eagles with a dove? 1690 Locke //um. 
Und, Ep. to Rdr. 7 He that hawks at Larks and Sparrows 
has no less Sport. .than he that flies at nobler Game. 1872 
Ruskin Eagle's N.§ 36 Will you hawk at game or carrion? 
Jig. 1647 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. 1. Iii. (1739) 106 
He hawked at all manner of game, France, Scotland, Eng- 
land, Laity, Clergy, 18z0 Scotr Addot xx, To hawk at 
one brother with another, is less than fair play. 1886 H. 
Smart Outsider 1. ti. 28 Accustomed to be welcomed with 
smiles, and even hawked at by young ladies on promotion. 

b. trans. To let fly. 

1709 Strvre Aun, Ref. I. iii. 563 They straightwa 
hawked at their adversaries the terrible name of the high 
counnission. 

+4. To hawk after (for): to hunt after, to en- 


deavour to catch or gain. Obs. 
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¢1s10 More Picus Wks. 15/1 All the aduauntage that ye 
hawke after, and all the fauour of the court. 1548 Upatt, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, xxiii. 107 Yo hawke for a vayne 
opinion of holines. 1581 Marseck B&. of Notes 1076 When 
we do any good deed..we should not hunt and hauke after 
the praise of men. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo 11. 
98 It hawks after his Favour, with the Nets of Flattery. 
1720 Lett. fr. Lond. Frnl. (1721) 9 A Bookseller..bawked 
at the Inn for Oxford Scholars. 

Hawk (hgk),v.2 Also6 hauk(e. [app. a back 
formation from HAWKER 56.2] 

1. intr. To practise the trade of a hawker. 

1542-3 Act 34 § 35 Hen. VIII, c. 10 $2 Euill disposed 

erons..vse daily the craft and subtilty of hauking abroad 
in the Country, to Villages and to mens houses, putting the 
same naughty ware to sale secretly, 1676 Marvett J/>. 
Smirke 33 The little Emissaryes .. bawke about from 
London to Westminster with their Britches stiffe with the 
Copyes, and will sell them to any one. 1712 ArsuTHNoT 
John Bull. iv, Yo go hawking and peddling about the 
streets, selling knives, scissors, and shoe-buckles. 

. ‘vans. To carry about from place to place and 
offer for sale ; to cry in the street. 

19713 Swirt /ait. Lfor.t. vii. 41 His works were hawk’d in 
ev'ry street, But seldom rose above a sheet. 1759 Compl. 
Let..writer ed. 6) 215 They immediately bawked it about 
to every surgeon. 1833 Attson Afist. Europe (1849-50) I. 
vi. § 56. 51 Inflammatory addresses were hawked in every 
street. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices I. xix. 457 Salt was 
hawked about by retail dealers. 

b. fransf. and fig. 

21745 SwiFt Friendly A fol. \R.), All this with design .. 
Yo hear his praises hawk’d about. 1801 Mar. Epcewort# 
Belinda (1832 1. ii. 28 Last winter, when I was at Bath .. 
this Belinda Portman was hawked about everywhere. 
1847 L. Hunt Aen, Women. & B. V1. x. 237 She consented 
to be hawked about asa sort of nurse and overseer. 1869 
T.owkLe Winter-Even. Ilymn ix, I come not of the race, 
Vhat hawk their sorrows in the market-place. 

3. frazs, To traverse as a hawker with something 
to dispose of ; to canvass. 

1865 Carivce Freak, Gt. xttt. i. V. 3 That is all her 
Hungarian Majesty has yet got by hawking the world, 
Pragmatic Sanction in hand. 

4. intr. slang. (See quot.) 

1851 Mavnew Lond. Labour 1. 328 They have a man.. 
sometimes at a fair, to hawk, or act as a button (a decoy) to 
purchase the first lot of goods put up. 

lence Hawked ///. a., Haw’king vé/. sb. and 


ppl. a. 

1542-3 -1ct 34 § 35 //en. VI/I, c. 10 § 3 No .. couerlet- 
makers..shall..vse the said craft of haukynge. or go as 
haukers. @ 1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hawking, going 
about Town and Country, with Scotch-Cloth, &c. or News- 
papers. 1708 Mrs. Centivre Susie Body y.i, Those little 
Hawking Feinales that traverse the Park, and the Play- 
House, to put off their damag’d Ware. 1715 M. Davirs 
Athen. Brit. 1. 346 Hawk'd-about Tryal-Pamphlets. 1862 
Trottore Orley F. vi, I call it hawking and peddling, 
that going round the country with your goods on your back, 
It ain't trade. 

Hawk hok*’,v.3 Also 6-7 hauk,e, 7 haulk. 
{Of uncertain origin ; probably echoic.] 

1. tzir. ‘Yo make an effort to clear the throat of 
phlegm; to clear the throat noisily. 

1583 [see hawking below]. 1602 Row Lanps Greenes 
Ghost 9 Then they will hamine and hauke, and saie they 
are not euery bodie, and so take their mony. 1638 Mrepe 
Rever, God's House Wks. (1672) tt. 349 Nor is it lawful for 
us..to hauk or hem in the Church. 19797 Sporting Mag. 
X. 272 A man .. began to hawk and spit. 1816 Scotr 
Antig, xxx, ‘I shall prove a wretched interpreter’, said 
M'Intyre .. coughing and hawking as if the translation 
stuck in his throat. 1877 Roserts //andbk, Med. (ed. 3) 
I, 299 There is a frequent tendency to cough and hawk. 

2. érans. To bring up with a strong effort of 
clearing the throat, 

1581 MuLcaster Positions xx. (1887) 84 For hauking vp 
of blood. 1676 Wiseman (J.), A stinking tough phlegin 
which she hawked up in the mornings. 1751 SMOLLETT 
Per. Pic. xiv, He hiwked up, with incredible straining, the 
interjection ah! 1843 Sir ‘Fr. Watson Princ. & Pract. 
Phys. xxvii. (1871) 593 He hawked up in the course of tbe 
day a considerable quantity of ropy mucus. 

Hence Hawking vé/. sé. and ppl. a. 

1583 Stanyuurst neis Ded. (Arb.) 7 In such hauking 
wise, as if he were throtled with the chincoughe. 1600 
Suaks. A, JV. ZL. vy. iii. 12 Shal we clap into ’t roundly, 
without hauking, or spitting, or saying we are hoarse? 1831 
Tretawxy Adv. Younger Son UW. 149 A gawky..bilious, 
hawking Frenchman. 1892 W. H. Hunson La Plata xx. 
307 The violent hawking of a man clearing his throat. 

Hawk-bell: see Hawk’s BELL. 

Haw'kbill. 

1. A species of turtle ; = Hawk’s-BILL 1. 

1782 P. H. Bruce Ment. xit. 424-5 Many sorts of tor- 
toises, of which the hawk-bill is the most valuable for its 
fine shell. 1885 C. F. Hotper Slarvels Anim, Life 27, | 
found a hawk-bill turtle lying on the surface. 

2. An instrument. (See quots.) 

1875 Knicnt Dict. Mech., Hawk-bill, a pliers with curved 
nose, to hold pieces in blow-pipe soldering. /did., Hawk- 
bill-tooth-saw, a saw having a curving, hooked saw-tooth, 
somewhat resembling the upper mandible of the hawk. 

So Hawk-billed a., having a mouth like a hawk’s 
beak, as the hawk-billed turtle (= HAWKk’s-BILL). 

Hawkbit (hokbit). [f Hawk(werp) + 
(Deviv’s) Birr. Called by Ray and others, ‘ Hver- 
actum minus premorsd radice, Wawkweed with 
bitten roots, Yellow Devil’s bit’ (after Devil’s bit 
Scabious) ; the compressed form Hazkb:t was in- 
troduced by Petiver in 1713.] 
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A book-name for the genus Afargia of composite 
plants, resembling hawkweeds. 

1713 PETIVER Herb, Brit. Raii Catal., Common Hawkbit, 
Jagged Hawkbit {etc.]. 1825 J. E. Smitu Eng. Flora il. 
351. 1843 W. Gaze in Zoo/ogist 1. 30 The autumnal bawk- 
bit and dandelion. 1881 G. ALLEN Vignettes fr. Nature 
xxii, Some golden heads of the autumnal hawkbit, 

Hawked (hdkt), a1 [f. Hawk s4.14-rp: cf. 
hosked.| Curved like a hawk’s beak ; aquiline. 

1577 HetLowes Gueuara’s Chron, 72 Adrian had an high 

die .. nose somewhat hawked. 1646 Sir T. Browxe 
Pseud. Ep. vi. xi. 333 Flat noses seem comly unto tbe Moore, 
an Aquiline or hawked one unto the Persian. 1712 HEARNE 
Collect. (O. H. S.) HII. 439 He had a hawk'd Nose. 1845 
JAMES Stepmother (1846) Il. xxiii. 352 A stout, well-made, 
hawked-faced inan. 

Hawked (hokt), 2.2 Sc.and north. dial. Also 
hawkit. (Derivation obscure.] Ofcattle: ‘ Having 
white spots or streaks’ (Jam.); spotted, streaked, 
as in red-hawked, 

1500-20 Dunear Fenzeit Freir 103 He maid a hundreth 
nolt all hawkit. 1612-3 in W, Riding Rec. (1884) HL. 11 
A cow..red hawked in colour. 1658 W. CHAMBERLAYNE 
Love's Victory in Pharonnida w. (1850) 181 As much as 
the slit in our hawked bullock’s ear. 1811 W. Alton Agric, 
Ayrshire xiv. 425 A cow with much white on her neck was 
terined a hawked cow. 1818 Scotr Hr. Alid/. xxxix, I do 
still haud by the real hawkit Airshire breed. 

Hawker (h9‘ke1), sb.1 [OE. hafocere, f. hafoc 
Hawk 56.1: see -xn! (cf. fowler).] One who 
hawks, or engages in the sport of hawking ; one 
who tends or tratns hawks; a falconer. 

2975 Canons Edgar in Thorpe Anc. Laws Il. 258 We 
larad pat preost ne beo hunta, ne hafecere. 1463 AZann. & 
Househ, Exp. (Roxb.) 225 Item, the same day my mastyr 
gaff to the hawkerys, xij. d@. 1601 HotLanp Péiny x. viii. 
(R.), The hawkers and foulers when they have caught the 
foule, divide the bootie with the hawkes, 1893 EArt Dun- 
MORE Pamurs II. 269 Hassan Beg .. enlisted the services of 
a professional hawker. .so off we wernt with our falcon. 

Hawker (h9:kas), 54.2 [app.a. MLG. Aoker, in 
LG. and Ger. Adker, Du. heuker, higgler, hawker, 
huckster, costermonger. ‘The LG. word is usually 
referred to Aockex to take upon the back, to carry 
pick-a-back, also, to squat, keep sitting in the 
same place ; and has been variously explained as 
one that carries a pack or load on hts back, and 
one that stts at a stall.] 

A man who goes from place to place selling hts 
goods, or who cries them in the street. In mod. use 
technically distinguished from fed/ar: see quot. 
1895. 

1510 Nottingham Rec. U1. 104 Pro correctione habenda 
de les Hawkers, iijs. iiijd. 1533 Act 25 Hen. VITI, c.9 
§ 6 Sundry euill disposed persons, which commonly beene 
called haukers .. goe about from place to place within this 
Realme, vsing buying and selling of Brasse and Pewter. 
1542-3 {sce hawking: Hawk v.? 1]. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1432/4 A sort of loose and idle persons, called Hawkers, who 
do daily publish and sell seditious Books. .contrary to Law. 
1711 BupcFie Spgect. No. 150 ® 1, | heard the Hawkers 
with great Vehemence crying about a Paper. 1785 Crapper. 
Newspaper Wks. 1834 11. 118 The rattling hawker vends 
through gaping streets. 1895 Datly News 19 Mar. 7/7 He 
saw defendant acting as a hawker.. He asked him if he had 
a licence, when he produced a pedlar’s licence. .A hawker is 
a man who travels about selling goods with a horse and cart 
or van, A pedlar carries his goods bimself.. ‘The cost of a 
pedlar’s licence is 5s., and is granted by tbe police. Hawkers 
licences are granted by the Inland Revenue, and cost 2/. 

Jig. @ 1683 OvvHam Wks. & Rem. (1686) 26 Vhe Churches 
Hawkers in Divinity, Who ‘stead of Lace, and Ribbons, 
Doctrine cry. 1855 ‘(ENNYSON A/aud 1. x. ili, This broad- 
brim'd hawker of holy things. 

b. A horse used in hawking goods. 

1719 D'Urrev Pills IV. 13 On Pads, Hawkers, Hunters, 
on Higlers and Racers. 

Hence Hawker v. zifr., to act as a hawker; 


whenee Haw'kering /f/. a. 

1678 Butter //zd. in. iit. 620 [He] was implacable and 
auker’d Yo all that Interlop’d, and Hawker’d. 1682 OLp- 
HAM Sat. to friend Wks. (Bell) 221 They are forced to ply 
For jobs of hawkering divinity. 

Hawker, obs. form of Hooker, a small vessel. 


Hawkery (hokari). xonce-wd. [f. Hawk 
sb.': cf. rookery, and see -ERY.}] A place where 
hawks are kept. 

1832 L. Hunr Sir 2. Esher (1850) 35 Lord Berkeley had 

roposed to shew them a bawkery of bis in the neighbour- 


ood. 

Hawkey, hawkie (hovki). Sc.and 107th. dial. 
[Of same origin as Hawkep a.?, with denominative 
-1é, -y, as in dlacky, brownte, etc.] ‘A cow, pro- 
perly one with a white face ; often used as a general 
uname for a cow or an affectionate name for a 
favourite cow’ (Jam.). } 

1724 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. u. iii, Nae mair the hawkeys 
shalt thou milk. 1785 Burns Coftter’s Sat. Nt. xi, The 
soupe their only Hawkie does afford. 1893 Northumb/d. 
Gloss., Hawkie, a white-faced cow. Also a general pet- 
name for the cow. F 

Hawkey, hawkie, var. Hockey. 

Hawking (ho‘kin), vd/. sd.! [f. Hawk 27) 

1. The sport or practice of chasing birds or small 
animals by means of trained hawks. ; 

©1374 CHaucer 7roylus i. 1779. €1375 Barpour /roy- 
bk. 1. 279 Quhar-throw of halkinge ande of huntinge Ha- 
boundauly tbar hade pe kynge. ¢ 1489 CaxToN Sonnes of 
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Aymion iv. 120 Theyr fader wasa hawkyng vppon the ryver. 
a 1533 Lp. Berners //uon xii. 35 Desyryng me to ryde with 
hym an hawkynge. 1596 SHaks. Tam. Shr. Induct. il. 45 
Dost thou loue hawking? 1660 H. Avis Fannaticks Mite 
7 He runs not to Hawkings nor Huntings. 1841 Lane 
Arab, Nts. 1. 126 Hunting and hawking were common and 
favourite diversions of the Arabs. 

Jig. 61x Dekker Roaring Girle Wks. 1873 111. 166 
What dost thou go a hawking after me? 

2. alirib, and Comb. Relating to or used in hawk- 
ing, as hawking-bag, costume, -gaunilet, -glove, 
language, -pole, -pouch, spaniel. 

1598 Frorio, Falcoutera, a faulkners bagge, a hauking 
ae 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xx, The falconers take their 

awking-poles in hand. 1654 WuitLock Zeotoutia 185 His 
‘Tongue is not acquainted with the hawking Dialect. 1656 
S. Hottaxp Zara (1719) 52, I can seclude Lolus and his 
Sons in a Hawking-bag. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1124/4 A 
large well made Hawking-Spaniel. 1823 Scott Quentin D. 
ii, A hawking gauntlet on his left hand, though he carried 
no bird. 1841 Evputnstone //ist. Jud. 11. 255 Behram took 
advantage of Akber’s absence on a hawking party. 1888 
Miss Brappon Fatal Three. i, The Chelsea lady was in 
hawking costume. 

Hawking, ///. a.) [f. Hawk v.1 + -1nG 2.) 
That hawks; addicted to the sport of hawking. 
In Shaks. 1601, ‘hawk-like, keen’ (Schmidt. 

r60r SHaks. Ad/'s Well 1.1. 105 His arched browes, his 
hawking eie. 1601 Cornwactyes Z'ss. xxii, Me thinkes a 
drunken Cobler, and a incere hawking Gentleman ranks 
equally, 1855 Macaucay Hist. Eng. IV. 770 Ilis sarcastic 
remarks on the hunting, hawking boors. 

Hawking, wé/. shs. and fp/. adjs.2 and3; see 
under Hawk 7.2 and 3, 

Hawkish (hokif, a. [f. Wawk 54.1 + -1s.] 
Somewhat of the nature or appearance of a hawk. 

1841 CarLyLe .Wisc. (1857) IV. 245 Of temper most ac- 
cipitral, hawkish, aquiline, not to say vulturish. 1859 H. 
Kincs.ey G. Hamlyn 1, vi. 64 She..was now too fierce and 
hawkish looking, though you would still call her handsome. 

Hawkit, Sc. var. of Hawken’, 

Haw'k-like, a. Like a hawk, or like that of 
a hawk, 

¢1611 Cisarman /liad xx. 121 Who, hawk-like, ayres 
swiftest passenger I’hat holds a timorous dove in chace [etc.]. 
1775 G. Wire Selborne xiliti, 109 This species inay be easily 
distinguished from the common buzzard by its hawk-like 
appearance. 1892 Mrs. II. Warp P. Grieve 1. 6 With a 
sudden hawk-like gesture..she tried to get hold of it. 

Haw:k-moth. A moth of the family Sph77- 

gid or Sphingina ; asphinx-moth ; so called from 
their manner of flight, which resembles the hover- 
ing and darting of a hawk. There are many genera 
and species, as DEATH’s-HEAD /., ELEPHANT /., 
Hosinc-Birp 4., Privet /.: see these words. 

1785 M. Martts (¢/t/c), The Aurelian's Vade Mecum ; con- 
taining .. Catalogue of Plants affording Nourishment to 
Butterflies, Hawk-moths..and Moths in the state of Cater- 
pillars. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 707 The larvae of the 
Hawk: Moths have always sixteen feet. 1851 MeEDLOcK tr. 
Schoedlr's Zool. 565 Lepidopterous insects are .. ranked 
as Butterflies, Moths, and Sphinges or hawk-moths. 

Hawk-nose. <A nose curved like a hawk's 
beak ; an aquiline nose. 

1533 Uva. Flowers Lat. Speakyug 192 (R.) Crokyng or 
bowyng inwarde, like as the bil .. of an hauke, and such 
we call in scorne or derision hauke-noses. 1611 CotGr. ¢.v. 
Nez, A high-raisd, or hawke, nose. 1680 Loud. Gaz. No. 
1544/4 A Dapple Grey Mare ..seven years old, a Hawk 
Nose. 1889 Browninc /ufperante Aug. 122 Those sparkling 
eyes beneath their eyebrows’ ridge (Each meets each, and 
the hawk-nose rules hetween). 

Haw'k-nosed, @. Having a nose curved like 
a hawk’s. beak. 

1530 Pauscr, 315/1 Hawknosed, decgu. 1662 J. Daviestr. 
Olearius’ Voy, Autbass. 271 He was..somewhat Hawk- 
nos'd, as most of the Persians are. 1837 W. Irvine Caft. 
Bouneville W1. 120 A fierce, gaine-looking set of fellows; 
tall and hawk-nosed, and very much resembling the Crows. 

Hawk-owl. <A name given to: a. The Short- 
eared Owl, fs10 brachyotus. b. The Day-owl, 
Surusa ulula or funerea. Both so called from 
their smaller heads, and habit of seeking their food 
during the day. 

1743-5: G. Epwarps Vat. //ist. Birds 62 The Little 
Hawk Owl. This Bird is rather bigger than a Sparrow- 
Hawk. 1802 G. Mosxtacu Ornith. Dict. (1833) 242 The 
Hawk Owl comes to us in October. 1812 A. WILSon A mer. 
Ornith. V1. 64 Hawk Owl .. This is another inhabitant of 
both continents..a connecting link between the Hawk and 
Owl tribes. 1856 Knicut Cycl. Nat. Hist. 1V. 926 Surnia 
Juuerea..it hunts frequently in the day-time. Tbe smaller 
head..combined with these habits, have obtained for it the 
name of Hawk-Owl. 

Haw‘k’s-beard. A book-name for the genus 
Crepis of composite plants, allied to the hawk- 
weeds. 

1806 J. Gatpine Brit, Bot. § 347 Crepis, hawksbeard. 
1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. 111. 180. 

Hawk’s bell, hawk-bell. A small spherical 
bell, for fastening on the leg of a hawk. 

[1468 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 111. 557/2, 2 hawks’ bells.) 
1483 Act1 Rich. ///, c. 12 That no merchaunt Straungier.. 
brynge into this Realme.. belles except haukes belles (etc, }. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans D iij (heading), Of hawkys Bellys. .Off 
spare hawke bellis ther is chooce and lyttill of charge of 
thaym. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xx, The trembling fowl 
that hear the jigging hawk-bells ring. 1777 Ropertson 
Hist, Amer. (1778) 1. 1. 93 They .. received from them 
hawks-bells, glass beads or other baubles. 1832 West. 
Rev. XVI. 132 Beads and hawk-bells. 1835 W. Irving 
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Crayou Misc. (1849) 298 Morvis-dancers, gaily dressed up 
with ribands and hawks'-bells. 

Hawk’s-bill. 

1. Also hawhk's-bill lurile,) A species of turtle, 
Chelone imbricala, having a mouth resembling the 
beak of a hawk, inhabiting the Indian Ocean and 
the warmer parts of the Atlantic, and furnishing the 
tortoiseshell of commerce. Also HAWwKBILL. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 4 The Loggerhead Turtle, 
and the Hawks bill Turtle, of which sorts, the latter is the 
best. 1697 Dampier Voy. 1. 103 The Hawksbill Turtle is 
the least kind; they are so called because their mouths 
[resemble] the Bill of a Hawk: On the backs of these 
Hawksbill ‘Turtle grows that Shell which is so much 
esteem'd for making Cabinets, Combs [etc.]. 1712 E. Cooke 
hoy. S. Sea 20 YVbere is Plenty of Tortoises, or Turtle, but 
not very good to eat, being a sort of Hawksbill. 1892 
Chamb, Frul, 14 May 318/2 The thirteen plates of tortoise- 
shell on the carapace of the hawk's-bill tortoise. 

2. Part of the striking action of a clock. 

1875 Knicut Diet. Mech. Hawk's bill, a catch-piece 
attached to a vibrating arm, which acts as a detent in the 
rack of the striking part of a clock, and assists in effecting 
the proper number of strokes. 

- (See quot. 

1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI1. 78 Gry phites, the Hawk's Bill, 
or Ague-shell. 

Haw’'k’s eye. Also hawk-eye. 

1. The eye of a hawk; hence, a sharp or keen 
eve like a hawk’s. 

1684 Otway 4 theist tv. i, A plague of her Hawk's Eyes! 
1687 Concrevt: Old Bach. 1.i, 1 have a HWawk's Lye at a 
Woman's Hand. 1833 Trexsyson /’eems 119 Your hawk- 
eyes are keen and bright. 188 Spurceon in Sword 4 
J rowel Jitty 338 There are persons in the world who scem 
to have hawks’ eyes where anything evil is concerned. 

2. A name given to some species of plover, as 
the golden plover and the black-bellied plover. 

1813 A. Witson Amer. Ornith, V11. 42 It is said, that at 
IIudson’s Bay it [the black-bellied plover] is called the 
Ilawk's-eye on account of its brilliancy. 


Hawkweed ‘hokwid'. ftransl. of L. Azera- 
clum = Gr, iepamiov, f. iépag hawk, falcon; but the 
ancient application of the name was different (sce 
Liddell and Scott).] he common name for plants 
of the large genus //ieracium .N.O. Composit). 

Also sometimes loosely applied to other yellow-flowered 
composites, as Senecio hieractfolius, Picris hieracioides, and 
the genus Crepis (Bastard Hawkweed). 

[¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd.11.56 Hafocwyrt on hluttrum ealod.] 
1562 Turner //erbal i. 14 b, The nature of Hawke wede is 
to coule and partly to binde. 1 Grrarve Herbal u. 
xxxiil. 232 Haukeweede is also a kinde of Succorie. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. 381 Hieracium or lawkweed 
is a numerous genus of this order. 1806 J. Gatpine Srv. 
Bot. 340 Picris hieracioides, hawkweed ox-tongue. 1849 
Kinestry lise, NV. Devon 11. 281 Crumbling rocks, fes- 
tooned with heath, and golden hawkweed. 

Hawky (hoki), 2.1 [f. Hawk sé.1+-y.) Of 
the nature of a hawk; greedy as a hawk. 

1732 Extis Pract. Farmer 98 in Britten Old Country 
Wds. (E. D, S.), [Gravel is] of a hawky voracious nature. 

Hawky (hoki , a.2 nonce-wid.  [f. awk v.?] 
Characterized by hawking. 

1866 CarLyLe Remin. 11. 204 Speech of the most haggly, 
hawky, pinched und meagre kind. 

Hawle, obs. form of Haut 54.1 

+Hawler. Obs. [f. hawle, FALL sb. +-ER; cf. 
Haier 2.] The keeper or steward of a hall. 

¢1g400 Maunpev. :Roxb.) xxx. 136 A kyng es porter, 
anober hawler, anoper chaumberlayne. 

Hawling(e, var. HaLuine Oés., tapestry. 

Hawm (hom), v. da’. [Etymol. unknown.] 
intr. To move about awkwardly ; to lounge. 

1847-78 Hatutwe tt, //aum, to lounge about. Leic. /bid,, 
Hlawming, awkwardness. Linc. 1877 N. IW. Liuc. Gloss., 
Hawin, to move about awkwardly. 1880 TENNYSON .Vorth. 
Cobbler iv, Guzzlin’ an’ soakin’ an’ smoakin’ an’ hawmin' 
about i’ the Iaiines. 

Hawm‘e, obs. forms of Hatt. 

Hawmbel, -ble, etc., obs. ff. AMBLE, etc. 

+Hawmed, az. Ods. [Derivation doubtful. 

It may possibly be f. Aanm, haw, Hame sé.2 of the coilar 
of a horse) as resembling them in their curvature. Another 
suggestion is f. Aawm, Haut + -ED?: in allusion to the 
prominent joints or frequent crookedness of jointed stalks.) 

Of legs: Bandy, curved. 

1610 Hottann Camdeu's Brit. 1. 530 The diuels of Crow- 
land with their..crooked and hawm’d legs [wacis cruritbus]. 

Hawmed, haumed, ? cormpt form of HUMErt, 
HUMETTE, 

1572 BossewELL A rmorie 11, 14b, The Hawmed in this 
Cote armour, is a manifeste demonstration of buriall, and is 
an aunciente token in Armorie. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
(1811) 373 He. . beareth, a, a cross baumed s. 

+ Hawm-legged, ¢. O/s. Also haume-. 
[See Hawsep a.] Bandy-legged, bow-legged. 

1608 Withals’ Dict. 286 That is hawme legged [1634 
haume-legged], legges turned outward (aS some say) that 
hath a paire of left legges, valgus. 

Hawse (h9z), 54.1 Naut. Forms: 5-7 halse, 
6 haulse, 7 hause (houlse, 8 harse), 6- hawse. 
{A phonetic spelling of 16th c. alse, Aazlse, app. 
a. ON. Adis neck (cf. HALsE sé.), fg. part of the 
forecastle or bow of a ship or boat, also, the front 
sheet or tack of a sail, the end of a rope, etc.) 

1. That part of the bows of a ship in which the 
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hawse-holes are cut for the cables to pass through; 
hence, sometimes, in #/zra/, the hawse-holes them- 
selves, 

1497 Waval Acc. ITeu. V1 (1896) 313, ij peces of tymbre 
for the halse of the seyd ship. 1567 G. Fesner in Hakluyt 
Vay. (1589) 147 We cut our cable at the hawse. 1682 N. 
LicnrFteLp tr. Castanheda's Cong, £. Ind. \xiv. 130 Yo let 
slippe their Gabells by theyr Halsis. @ 1608,Sir F. Vee 
Coun. 28 After many attempts to wind up the anchor I was 
forced to cut cable in the haulse. 1627 Cart. Smitn Sea- 
man's Gram. ii. 10 The Iauses are those great round holes 
before, vnder the Beak-head, where commonly is used the 
Cables when you come to an Anchor, the bold or high 
Hause is the best. 1633 T. James Voy. 46 Our Cables froze 
in tbe bawse. 1706 Piutuirs (ed. Kersey) s.v., A Bold 
Hawse, is when the Hole is lofty above Water. 1748 
Anson's Voy. in. iv. 330 We were in a leaky ship, with three 
cables in our hawses. 1842 F. Cooper Yack o Lantern }. 
140 Two men appeared near the Knight-heads ., looking at 
the vessel's hawse. 

+2. A cable, a hawser. Ods. 

1598 Fronio, A/zana..a halse or cable to draw a bote or 
ship withall [1611 4 /zantere..a halse or halsier in a ship]. 
@ 1642 Sin W. Monson Naval Jracts in. 1704) 346 1 Cat- 
holes are over the Ports in the Gun-Room .. to heave the 
Ship astern by a Cable, or Hause. 

3. The space between the head of a vessel at 
anchor and the anchors, or a little beyond the 
anchors, esp. in phr. athivart (+ thwart the hawse 
(cf. athivart-hawse, s.v. ATHWART C), ¢o cross the 
hawse, etc. Also fig. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Brave Seafight Wks. in. 391 
In the darke night they might haue chained two or three 
Frigots together, and turning them vpon thein, vpon the 
Ebbe, thwart their hawse, might much haue endangered 
them. 1665 Sir I. Hersert 7 rav. (1677) 332 Both fell foul 
one anothers houlses, through which mischance her boltsprit 
gave our mizen shrouds a [etc.]. 1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 21'4 
He fell thwart the Man of Wars Halse. 1667 /éid. No. 160,'4 
Vhe Vice Admiral. intended then to cross the Hause. 1712 
I. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 350 Then I lay a-thwart the Enemy's 
Ilarse. 1833 Marrvat /”. Ssmfplexxxv, Nothing would suit 
Nelson but this four-decked ship; so we crossed the hawse 
of about six of them, and .. were abreast of her. 185 
Reape Love me little (Ward) ix. 112 ‘ There are mischief- 
makers behind’. ‘Ay?..I'll teach them to come across my 
hawse’. 1867 SuvrH Satlor’s Word-bk, s.v., If a vessel 
drives at her anchors into the hawse of another she is said 
to ‘foul the hawse’ of the vessel riding there; hence the 
threat .. ‘If you foul my hawse, I'll cut your cable’. 

4. ‘ The situation of the cables before the ship’s 
stem, when she is moored with two anchors out 
from forward, one on the starboard, and the other 
on the port bow’ (Smyth Saz/or’s HWord-b. 1867). 
b. Phr. Clear hawse, when both cables lead directly 

without crossing, to their respective anchors. 
foul, open hawse (see quots.). + F2d] hawse, with 
all the cable run out ‘06s.). Zo clear the hawse, 
Sresh (freshen the hawse (see quots.). Cross, 
elbow, round lurn in lhe hawse (see quot. 1881, 
and ExBow sé. 2 e). 

1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 33 The ship on hull, the 
helme on lee, full hawse in tumbling roades. 1706 Putciies 
(ed. Kersey), Burning wn the //awse, is when the Cable 
endures an extraordinary Stress. Clearing the I/awse, is 
the untwisting of two Cables, which being let out at 
two several Huwses, are wound about one another. Aiding 
upon the Hawse, is when any weighty Substance falls 
directly before the Hawse, orliesacrossit. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. sv., Fresh the I/awse when there is reason to suspect 
the cable may be fretted in those holes, they veer out 
a little, to let another part endure the stress../reshing 
the hawse is also used when new pieces are laid upon the 
cable in the hawse. 1748 Anson's Voy. . i. 116 These.. 
gusts make it difficult for ships.. to keep a clear hawse 
when anchored. 1788 Chambers’ Cycl., /iawse, foul, im- 
plies that the cables lie across the stern, or bear upon each 
other, so as to be rubbed or chafed by the motion of the 
vessel. 1794 Rigging § Seamanship 11, 254* When a ship 
at her moorings has her cables lead strait to her anchors, 
without crossing, she is said to ride with an open hawse. 188 
Hamersty Naval Encycl. s.v., If from an open hawse a ship 
swings 180~ she brings a cross in the hawse, a second half 
swing in the same direction makes an e/bow, a third, a round 
turn, a fourth, a round turu and an elbow, and so on. 

5. altrib. and Comb., as hawse-bag, -block, 
-bolster,-box,-boxing,-buckler; hawse-fallen 
7a. pple., hawse-full a., hawse-hook, -timber : 
see quots,; hawse-wood = hawse-timber. Also 
HAWSE-HOLE, -PIECE, -PIPE, -PLUG. 

1819 Pautologia s.v., *Hawse-bags, are bags of canvas 
made tapering, and stuffed full of oakum .. to prevent the 
sea from washing in at these (hawse) holes. 1867 Smytu 
Sailor's Word-bk., *Hawse-blocks, bucklers, or pieces of 
wood made to fit over the hawse-holes when at sea, to back 
thehawse-plugs. *Hawsc-bolsters, planks above and below 
the hawse-holes. Also, pieces of canvas stuffed with oakum 
and roped round, for plugging when the cables are bent. 
¢ 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 55 The *hawse boxes, 
or deck pipe. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Hawse-box, 
or Naval Hood, pieces of plank bolted outside round each 
of the hawse-holes, to support the projecting part of the 
hawse-pipe. 188: Hamersty aval Encycl., *Hawse- 
Boxing..was formerly a projection left upon the hawse- 
timbers in the wake of the hawse-holes. 1867 SmyTH 
Sailor's Word-bk., *Hawse-bucklers, plugs of wood to fit 
tbe hawse-holes, and batches to bolt over, to keep the sea 
from spurting in. /éid. 373 To ride *hawse-fallen, is when 
the water breaks into the hawse in a rough sea, driving all 
before it. 1692 Caft. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi. 81 
To Ride * Hawse-full, is when in a rough Sea the Water 
breaks into the Hawses. 1 Samytu Sailor's Word-bh. 
373 Riding hawse-Jull, pitching bows under. ¢ 1850 
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Rudim. Navig, (Weale) 123 *Hawse-hook, the breast-hook 
over the hawse-holes. 1867 Smytn Sailor's Word-bk., 
* Hawse-timbers, the upright timbers in the bow, bolted on 
each side of the stem, in which the hawse-holes are cut. 

Hawse, 54., var. of Hause. 

+ Hawse, v. Obs. Also 6 hause, 6-7 halse, 
7 haulse. [a. F. Aausser, in 16th c. haulser, OF. 
halcier, haucter (12th c.) = Pr. alsar, ausar, It. 
alzare, Sp. alzar:~late L. type *altiare, f. altus 
high. For the initial # in Fr. see Haut; and cf. 
Hance v.) (¢rans, To raise, exalt, hoist. 

c1ge0 .WWelusine xxiv. 166 He made to be haused a lytel 
galyote out of the grete galeye with viii hores. 1513 More 
Rich. [11, Wks, 62/1 Euery thing was hawsed aboue the 
mesure: amercementes turned into fines, fines into raun- 
somes. 1548 Hatt Chroz., Kich. 1/, 11b, Halsed up 
their saites. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxv. xxv. 568 Bomilcar 
. having sea-roume, halsed up sailes. : 

Hence + Hawsesé.3 Ods., exaltation, enhancement. 

€1475 Partenay 498 Puttyng my hole bert..and thought 
ay 1o your honour, hawse, and encrese also. 

Hawse, var. of Hatse sé. and v.” 

Ha'wse-hole. ANaut. <A cylindrical hole, of 
which there are two in the bows of a vessel, for the 
cable to run through. Phr. 70 enter (come, creep, 
get in) by the hawse-holes; to enter the service at 
the lowest grade, to rise from before the mast. 

1664 E. Busunece Compt. Shipwright 8 Provided that 
the Rails .. fall not fowl of the halshols. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. 1. iv. 330 We made a great quantity of water through 
our hawse-holes. 1803 PAil, Trans. XCIII. 321 This .. 
accident was owing to the hawse-holes being extremely 
large and low, the hawse-plugs not being in, and the holes 
being pressed under water by a crowd of sail on the ship. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple xvii, Working my way up as 
regularly as one who gets in at the hawsehole and crawls 
aft to the cabin windows. 1894 C. N. Ropinson Brit, 
Filcet 341 Very few captains and flag-officers came in at the 
hawseholes. , ; 

Ha'wse-piece. .Vau/. One of the timbers of 
a ship through which a hawse-hole is cut; onc of 
the timbers which compose the bow of a vessel and 
whose sides look fore and aft. 

1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1526/4 The Adventure Pink, Dogger 
built..new Hawse pieces. 1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine 
(1789), Lcxbiers .. also the hawse-pieces, through which 
those holes are cut. ¢1850 Roti. Navig. (Weale) 123 
Hawse-pieces, the timbers which form the bow of the ship, 
whose sides stand fore and aft, or nearly so; that is, parallel 
to the middle line of the ship. , : 

Ha‘wse-pipe. Naut. A cast-iron pipe fitted 
into a hawse-hole to prevent the cable from abrad- 
ing the wood. 

1865 Cornh. Mag. Apr. 465 The chain attached to the 
anchor, and made fast through a hawse-pipe to the bow or 
forepart of the vessel, acts as a pivot on which it swings. 
1888 Daily Vews 16 Feb. 2/7 Abbey Home..left this morn- 
ing for Dover Harbour, with hawse-pipe broken. 

a’wse-plug. Nast. <A plug made to fit 
into the hawse-pipe to prevent water from entering. 

1627 Cart. Satu Seaman's Gram. ii, 10 They (use] a 
Hause-plug at Sea. 1803 (see I[awse-HoLr]. 1886 J. M. 
Cautrettp Seamanship Notes 8 When. .heavy weather [is] 
expected. .hawse-plugs (should be] put in. 

Hawser (hg:za1'. Naut. Forms: 4 haueeour, 
hauueour, haueer, (5 ¢7071.anwser),5-Shauser, 
6 halsor, 6-9 halser, haulser,(7 haurser, harser, 
-or, hasar, 7-8 hasser), ;~ hawser. [app. Anglo- 
Fr. Aauceour, f. OF. haucter to Wawse, hoist; in 
reference to the original purposc of a hawser. Cf. 
obs. F. hausserée, haulserde ‘ the drawing, or haling 
of Barges, or great Boats vp a riuer by the force of 
men ashore’ (Cotgr.) from same source. Evidently 
from an early period associated in form and sense 
with HawseE sé.1: cf. sense 1b, and Hawse sé.! 2.] 

1. A large rope or small cable, in size midway 
between a cable and a tow-line, between 5 and 10 
inches in circumfercnce; used in warping and 
mooring ; in large ships now made of steel. 

1338 WS. Sacrist’s Rott, Durkam, Item j cabilus magnus 
xl cubitorum, Item j hauceour xxx cubitorum. 1355-6 
/bid., Item j hauucour et j alia corda. 1373 in Riley Lovd, 
Mem, (1868) 369, 2 haucers pour boyropes, 2 touropes, 3 
werpropes. 1465 Mann. & Honseh, Exp, 200 An anwser 
weying iij. stone, viij. li. 1485-6 Naval Acc. Ifen. VIT 
(1896) 18 Cables of sundrie sortes vj, Caggyng cable j, 
Hauser j. /6id. 36 Hawsers for the botes takle iitj. 1592-3 
Act35 Etiz.c. 8 Preamb., Cables, Halsors,and Cordage. 1615 
Cuapman Odyss. 1. 609 With well-wreath'd halsers hoise 
Their white sails. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 1. 46 Ships.. 
bave a Hasar or Rope ready to send one end ashore. 1745 
P. Tuomas Frut, Anson's Voy. 178 We .. carry'd out two 

awsers and Anchors to heave the Ship off. 1831 Tre- 
Lawny Adv, Younger Son 1. 230 He desired me to make 
fast a halser .. to the ring-bolts of her bob-stays. 1855 
Sincteton Virgil II. 393 Saturnia snaps the balser. 1871 
Tynpate Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. vi. 205 With three huge 
hawsers the ship’s stern was made fast. 

b. Used by confusion for Hawse 54.1 3. 

1684 Otway Atheist u. i, Laying your self atwart my 
Harser. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins Fohnson 443 ote, A barge 

+ in great danger of running, as they call it, athwart the 
hawser and of oversetting. 

1. Comb., as hawser-fashion ady., hawser-like 
adj.; hawser-bend, a kind of hitch or knot; 
hawser-clamp, a gripper for a hawser to prevent 
its veering out (Knight Dict. Afech. 1875); + haw- 
Ser-hole = HAwSE-HOLE ; hawser-laid a., made 
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of three or four strands laid up into one; + haw- 
Ser-work, towing. 

1793 SMEATON Edystone L. 197 A rope laid *hawser 
fashion is a rope consisting of any number of yarns accord- 
ing to the strength required, which divided into three 
strands, and each being twisted equally, are prepared to be 
laid intoa rope. x180z Mircuett in Naval Chron. VII. 52 
Daley was looking out at the *hawser-hole, 1769 FALCONER 
Dict, Marine (1789) s.v. Ropes, Ropes are either cable- 
laid or *hawser-laid. c1860 H. Stuarr Seaman's Catech. 
52 When three cablets are laid up together, it is called 
‘hawser-laid rope. 1875 BeprorD Saslor's Pocket Bh. x. 
‘ed. 2) 360 Running rigging is hawser-laid, right-handed. 
1675 tr. Camden's fist. Eliz. 1. (1688) 411 Tbe seamen, 
whom he encouraged at their *Halser-work. 

Hawslock: see Hause 56. 6. 

Hawson, obs. form of Hausen. 

Hawt.e, obs. ff. Haveut; var. Haut v. Oés. 

Hawtane, -en, var. HavTain a. Obs. 

Hawtere, obs. form of ALTAR. 

Hawthorn (ho:pgin). Forms: 1 hagu-, haza- 
Sorn, 3 haw3-, 4 ha3porn, 4-6 hau-, haweporn, 
-thorne, (7 hathorn), ;- hawthorn. 8.1 hez-, 
hezuporn, 5 heiporne, 6 hai-, haythorne. [OE. 
haga-, hegu-, hugporn, f. haga Haw sb.) + porn 
THory. Cf.MDu. hagedorn, Du. haagdoorn, MHG. 
hage n'dorn, hagdorn (Ger. hagedorn), ON. hag- 
porn Sw. hagtorn, Da. hagetorn).} 

1. A thorny shrub or small tree, Crataegus Oxya- 
cantha, N.O. Rosacew, extensively used for forming 
hedges; the White-thorn. It bears white, and, in 
some varieties, red or pink blossom (called ‘ may’); 
its fruit, the haw, is a small round dark red berry. 
(Also extended to other specics of Crategus.) 

a 800 Erfurt Gloss. 19 Alba spina, hazudorn. ¢950 
Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 16 Hueder somnizas..of haza- 
dornum fic-beamas. 13.. Guy Harw. (A.) 4532 Piderward 
sir Gij him drou3, And loked vnder an hawe-porn bou3. 
13.. Gaw. § Gr. Aut. 744 Pe hasel & be ha3-porne. 1377 
Lancet. ?. P¢. B. xvi. 173 A man.. As hore as an hawe- 
thorne, ¢1450.)/erfinz 681 A bussh. . of white hawthorne full 
of Houres, 1632 Mittos L'Atfegro 68 And every shepherd 
tells his tale Under the hawthorn in the dale. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 2 Nor any tree bigger thana small Hathorn. 
1728-46 Tiiomson Spring 89 The hawthorn whitens. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) Il. 317 The Hawthorn 
is justly considered the best plant for hedges. 

B. ajoo Epinal Gloss. 19 Alba spina, haezuthorn. ¢725 
Corpus Gloss. 114 Alba spina, hea{zo]Sorn. ¢ 1000 Sax. 
Leechd. WY. 54 Hazpornes blostman. 14.. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wicker 572/45 Cis, au haythorne & an hawe. 1573 
Tusser Hwsd, xxxiv. (1878) 76 The box and bay, Haithorne 
and prim, for clothestrim. 1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. 
XU. xviii. 1886) 218 Haythorne, otherwise white{t]horne 
gathered on Maiedaic. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury it. 386/2 
Before... finding out of the Needle..our Fore-fathers are said 
to make use of an Hay-thorn, or a Thorn Prick. 

2. slngling. Short for hawthorn-fly. 

1884 Senior in Fisheries Exhib, Lit, I. 399 Tbe Gran- 
nom, Vellow-dun, Hawthorn, and Sedge. 

3. attrib. and Cowb., as hawthorn bough, bud, 
bush, heage, etc.; hawthorn china, a kind of 
Oriental porcelain, in which the decoration re- 
presents flowering branches of the Japanese plum- 
tree in white on a dark blue ground ; hawthorn- 
fly, a small black fly appearing on hawthorn-bushes 
when the leaves first come out; an artificial imita- 
tion of this fly used by anglers; hawthorn-gros- 
beak, the hawfinch ? U.S.); hawthorn pattern, 
a pattern in which the hawthorn is represented in 
flower; the pattern used in hawthorn china. Also 
ILAWTHORN-TREE. 

13.. [see 1, ¢1386 Cuaccer Axnt.’s 7. 650 Were it of 
wodebynde or hawethorn (Laxsdowne heiborne]leues. 1423 
Jas. 1, Aingis Q. xxxi, And so with treis set Was all the 
place, and hawthorn hegis knet. 1590 Suaks. J/fd's. Nin, 
i, 4 This greene plot shall be our stage, this hauthorne brake 
our tyring house. 1653 WaLton Axgler iv. 116 You may 
also make the hawthorn-flie, which is all black and not big, 
but very small, the smaller the better. /6/4 118 The smal 
black fly, or hawthorn fly is to be had on any Hawthorn 
bush, after the leaves be come forth. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. 
Wilt. 13 The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whisp'ring lovers made. 1890 DoroTHEA 
Gerarp Lady Baéy |. viii. 187 The hedges were strung with 
pearls of hawthorn-buds. 1892 A. T. Fisuer Rod & River 
177 [he Hawthorn-fly..at times proves so good a killer that 
I have placed it on the list. 1896 Datly News 5 May 7/3 
The characteristic of the Sakura silks is the design of 
Japanese plum blossom with a fine and delicate tracery of 
stems, very similar to the ‘ hawthorn ’ pattern familiar upon 
china. 

Hence Haw'thorned a., furnished or planted with 
hawthorns. Haw‘thorny a., characterized by haw- 
thorns, redolent of the scent of hawthorn blossom. 

1831 Fr. A. Kemace ¥rnt. in Rec. Girthood (1878) II. 42 
Read one of Miss Mitford's hawthorny sketches out of ‘Our 
Village’... they always carry one in fresh air and green 
fields. 1885 W. P. Breep Aboard & Abroad 23 A narrow 
path, with high hawthorned inclosures on each hand. 


Hawthorn-tree. =Hawrnorn 1. 

c12z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 350/185 Onder an haw3pborn- [v.~. 
ha3porn-]treo. 1562 Lurner Herbal 1. 73 b, Our haw thorn 
tre leseth hys leues every yere. 1786 Boswett Tour 
Hebrides 27 Aug., There is a hawthorn-tree, wbich rises 
like a wooden pillar through the rooms of the castle. 1876 
Mackay Poems, Secr. Hawthorn i, O thou snow-white 
hawthorn tree ! 

Comb. 1787 Best Angting (ed. 2) 99 The Thorn or Haw: 
thorn Tree fly. 
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+ Haw-tree. 0é:. 

1. The hawthorn. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) gos Up to the hawe-tie he stechth. 
¢ 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw, in Wright #oc. 162 a 
(v.r. hawethen], ceveler. 1388 Wycur Dan. xiii. (Susanna) 54 
Vndur an haw tree. 1830 Parscr. 230/1 Hawe tree, esfine 
blanche. 1570 Levins Mautp. 46/37 An Haw tree, sertis, 

2. Applied by Hudson to the Whitebeam (Pyrus 
Aria) aud the Service tree (P. forminalis), 

1762 W. Hupson Flora Ang, (1798) 214 Crategus Soltis 
cordatis .. wild Haw-tree or Service. 18979 Britten & 
Hotrann Plant-n. 

Hawur, var. of HaGHER a. Oés., skilful. 

Hawvelle, var. Have. sé.1 Obs, 

Hawves, rare obs. pl. of Har sé. 

Hax, obs. form of Ax. 

¢147§ Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 807/17 Hec securis, a hax. 

Haxter, variant of HackstTer, Cds. 

Haxyn =ashen, obs. plur. of Asu. 

1515 Pilton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 68 For ye 
ledde haxyn. .iiii®. iiii¢, 

Hay hé'), 56.1 Forms: 1 hiesx, his, héz, 
(heiz, hoe3), 2-4 hei, 3~7 hey(e, 4 hai, 4-5 hey3(e, 
4-7 haye, 5 hei3\e, heygh, heey, 6-7 haie, 4- 
hay. ([Com. Teut.: OE. hfez, hig, hé, = OS. 
houwt, (MLG, hoi, houwe, MDu. héy, hoor, hoey, 
Du. 4002), OHG. hewt, houwé (properly, nom. hewt, 
gen. houwes, MHG., hou, hou, houwe, G. heu), ON. 
hey (Sw., Da. 46), Goth. haw? (gen. hauzis) :— 
OTeut. *haxjom, app. an adj. used subst. = (that) 
which can be mowed, f. stem of vb. *hauw-, OE. 
heaw- to WHEW, cut down, mow.] 

1. Grass cut or mown, and dried for use as fodder; 
formerly (as still sometimes) including grass fit for 
mowing, owpreserved for mowing. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xxxvi{i]. 2 Swe swe hez hredlice 
adrugiad. cgso Lindisf/. Gosp. John vi. 10 Ues..gers vel 
heig micil on dm styd. ¢975 Nushw. Gosp. Matt. vi. 30 

zt londes hoes pat to deze is and to mergen vel marne 

i3 in ofne sended. c1000 Sax. Leechd. WI. 178 On.vi. 
nihtne monan do bonne hig on pin bed. c1z05 Lay. 24441 
Per com hey, percom gras. 1382 Wyctir A/ark vi. 39 He 
comaundide to hem, that thei schulden make alle men sitte 
to miete aftir cumpenyes vpon greene hey. c1400 7hree 
Kings Cologne 126 Seynt Elene..founde be same hei3e pat 
crist was leyde in yn be manger. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon xx. 450 Ye be not worthe a botelle of heye. 1535 
CoverDALe 1 Atzgs xviii. 5 Go thorow the londe vnto all 
the welles of water & ryuers, yf happlye we maye finde hay. 
c1645 Howerie Lett. t. 47 They leave it dry many dayes 
like Hey. 1725 Swirr Lett. Wks. 1841 II. 575, I gave 
over all hopes of my hay..for I reckoned the weather had 
ruined it. 1730-46 THomMson Autumn 1270 Amid the 
fragrant hay. 1830 Tennyson Ow/ 1. 9 Rarely smells the 
new-mown hay. 1897 Grant ALLEN in S/rand Alag. Oct. 
404/1 Mice, shrews and lizards..can conceal themselves less 
easily than they were wont to do in the long hay before the 
cutting. 

2. Burgundian or Burgundy hay, Lucerme, or 
Sainfoin : sce BuRGuNDY, BurGUNDIAN A. Camel's 
hay, an oriental grass or rush: see CAMEL 5. 

3. Phrases and Proverbs. 7o carry hay in one’s 
horns: to be ill-tempered or dangerous (Lat. 

fenum habet in cornu, Horace; from an ox apt 
to gore, whose horns were bound about with hay). 
To look fora needle in a bottle (bundle) of hay: 
see NEEDLE. 7a make hay: (a) /tt., to mow grass 
and dry it by spreading it about and exposing it to 
the sun’s heat; (6) fy. to make confusion. Zo 
make hay of; to throw into confusion, turn topsy- 
turvy, upset. Zo make hay whtle the sun shines: 
to lose no time, to seize or profit by opportunities. 

1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 6 Whan the sunne shinth 
make hay. 1648 Herrick //esper., Oberon's Pat. (1869) 
176 He's sharpe as thorn, And fretfull carries hay in ’s 
horne. 1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 138 She .. was re- 
solv'd..to make Hay whilest the Sun shin’d. 1703 Maun- 
DRELL Journ, Ferns. (1732) 144 No Hay being here made. 
1817 Mar. EpGewortn Rose, Thistle, etc. 1. 1, Oh ! father, 
how you are making hay of my things! 1886 Pa/f A/ai/G. 
g June 3/2 Sussex made hay of the Gloucestershire bowling. 
1891 J. M. Dixon Dict. [diomatic Eng. Phr.s.v., Between 
hay and grass, in an unformed state; hobble-de-hoy. 
F{amiliar]. An Americanism, said of youths between boy- 
hood and manhood. 

4. attrib. and Comé. a, attributive, as hay-dottle, 
-bundtle, -farm, -green, -ground, -land, -market, 
-mead, -meadow,-month,-season,-stalk, -wisp; (used 
in the cultivation, carriage, storage, etc. of hay) 
hay-basket, -boat, -cart, -chamber, -crook, -hook, 
-hnife, -press, -spade, -wagon, -wain, -yard. D. 
objective genitive (as name of a person, or of a 
mechanical contrivance), as hay-binder, -carter, 
-dryer, -farmer, -loader, -mower, -pitcher, -presser, 
-raker, -stacker, -tedder, -tier, -tosser. @. objective, 
as hay-binding, -carting, -pitching, -tedding, Q. 
instrumental, as hay-fed pa. pple., hay-feedv. @. 
parasynthetic, as Aay-coloured, -scented adjs. 

1726 Leoni tr. Albert?’s Archit, 1. 96/1 Your Cart .. 
Harrow, Yoke, *Hay-baskets and the like utensils. 1826-44 
Loupon Encyct. Agric. 384 Tbe *hay-binding machine Is 
an invention by Beckway for weighing and binding straw 
or bay. 18.. WuiTtier Cousutess, The heavy hay-boats 
crawl, 1552 HvuLoet, *Haye bottell, Soentsculunt. 1653 
H. More A ntid, Ath. ut. vi. § 6 While he was making hay- 


[f. Haw sd.1 or 2+ Tree} 
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bottlesin the barn. 1696-7 Act 8-9 Will. ///, c, 17 Preamh., 
*Hay Cartes and Straw Cartes which are dayly brought into 
and stand in a Street .. called the Hay-Markett. 1880 
Jerrertes Gt. Estate 159 We entered the meadows, where 
the men were at haycart. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4187/4 A.. 
House, with.. Barns, Stables, *Ifay-Chambers. 1887 Daily 
News 20 July 6/1 *Hay colour is the fashionable tint for the 
straw of rustic hats. 1641 Brest Farm, Bks. (Surtees) 37 As 
for stackes, they..cutte them eaven downe to the bottome 
with an hey-spade made for that purpose; but for pykes, 
they usually pull out the hey with *hey-crookes. 1634 W. 
Woop New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 41 Very good arable 
grounds and *Ilay-ground. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ii. 
334/2 The *Hay Hook is..for the pulling out of Hay made 
either in a Rick, Stack, or Mow. 1828 Wesster, *//ay- 
&nife, a sharp instrument used in cutting hay out of a 
stack or mow. 1690 Act 2 Wil. & Al. Sess. nu. c. 8 § 15 
Noe person..shall..suffer his.. Waggon Cart or Carr to 
stand..in the place now called the *Hay Market neere 
Pickadilly..loaden with Hay or Straw..after two of the 
Clocke. 1832 J. Bree Sf. //evbert’s Isle 14 The merry *hay- 
month gone, now August threw Her golden mantle over every 
plain, 1530 Parser. 230/1 *Hey mower, fauchevr de foyn. 
1831 [lowirt Seasons (1837) 145 *Hay-scented fields. 1862 
AnsteD Channel /sl. it. viii, (ed. 2) 182 ‘The delicate hay- 
scented fern (Lastrvza zmula\, 1608 Fisurr 7 Penit, J's. 
cii. Wks. (1876) 146 It shall perysshe and weder awaye as a 
floure in the *hey season. 1641 *Ilay-spade [see Aay- 
crook). 31876 Knicut Dict. Aleck. s.v. Hay-kuife, Vhe 
hay-spade has a sharp blade, a handle, and atread. /bid., 
*Hay-stacker, a portable derrick for the suspension of 
tackle in the use of the horse hay-fork in stacking. 1703 
Moxon Alech. Exerc. 214 AS all as an *Hay-stalk. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech., *lfay-tedder,a machine to scatter hay 
tothesunandair. 1826 44 Loupon Euneycl. Agric. 420 The 
*hay-tedding machine, invented ahout 1800, by Salmon of 
Woburn. 1891 Daily News 28 Dec. 3/3 A farm labourer, 
*hay tier, and thatcher. 1641 Best Farm, Bks. Surtees) 
37 It is very behoovefull to see that an “haywaine hee well 
raked. 1847-8 H. Mitter First [mpr. xv. (1857) 260 The 
hay-wains .. pass and repass to and from the hay-field. 
1798 Beresrorp in Ld. Auckland's Corr, (1862) ILI. 403 
Robbing, plundering, and burning houses, “hay-yards, 
corn, &c, 

5. Special combs.: hay-barrack (€7.S.) = Bar- 
RACK 1b; hay-bearded a., having a beard of the 
eolour or texture of hay; hay-cap, a piece of 
canvas or tarpaulin put on the top of a hayeoek 
or haystaek to proteet it from rain; hay-crome, 
an old kind of hay-rake (ef. Crome) ; see also quot. 
1825; thay-dust, hay-seed; hay-goaf (tgolph, 
+ gulfe),ahay-mow; hay-grass, grass preserved for 
hay; hay-harvest, the season when hay is made, 
hay-making time ; hay-man, a man who sells hay, 
a hay-salesman; hay-pack, a large bundle of hay 
paeked in a sheet; hay-plant, an umbelliferous 
plant of Tibet, /7angos pabularia; hay-rig, -rig- 
ging, a framework projecting from the sides of a 
wagon so as to increase its carrying eapacity, a 
shelving (U.S.); hay-rope, a rope twisted of hay, 
a hay-band ; hay-tallat, a Hay-Lorr; hay-tea, 
a deeoetion of hay used for eattle; hay-time, the 
season at which hay is made and carried; hay- 
worm, a worm or eaterpillar bred in: hay. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 129 This contriv- 
ance is called a *hay-barrack, in Pennsylvania, where they 
are equally used for the protection of hay as well as of 
corn. 186-. O. W. Hotmes Hunt after ‘the Captain’ in 
Pages Jr. Old Vol. Life (1891) 29 A grave, hard, honest, 
*hay-bearded face. 1858 Tuoreau Aarne IF. (1894) 116 
The white *hay-caps, drawn over small stacks of heans or 
corn in the fields on account of the rain. 1599 NAsHE 
Lenten Stuffe 40 They fell downe on their mary-bones and 
lift vp their *haycromes vnto him. @1825 Forsy loc. F. 
Anglia, Hay-crome. No rustic implement is now literally 
called by this name, but a metaphorical use of the word is 
very common. The characters scrawled by an awkward 
penman are likened to ‘hay-cromes and pitchforks’. 1607 
Topsect Serpents (1658) 1715 The seed of grasse, commonly 
called *Hay-dust, is prescrihed against the hiting of 
Dragons. 1563-87 Foxe A. § Al. (1684) IIT. 744 The poor 
man and woman were compelled to step into an *Hay-golph 
to hide themselves from their cruelty. 1604 Parsons 3 
Convers. 1. xv. 254 They two being taken togeather in a 


hay gulfe..were carryed to the assises at Berry. 1895 East 
Anglian Gloss., //lay-goaf, hay mow. 1601 Hottanp 
Pliny U1. 286 Among the kinds of *hey-grasse. 1883 Sav- 


day Mag, July 446/1 What a leap from the grass of an 
English meadow. .to the hay-grass in Bengal ! 1552 Hutoet. 
*Hay harvest, foenisertum. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village 
Ser. 1. (1863) 178 His master .. had begun the hay-harvest 
that very morning. 1800 G. Rose Diaries (1860) I. 285 
The *haymen .. who sell the Kentish wheat. 1841 Lever 
C. O'Malley cii, Already some *hay-packs were thrown in. 
1892 Pall Mall G. 10 Feh. 3/1 We came in sight of some 
men, with hay-packs ready for the downward leap. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVIII. 4901 The Prangos *Hay-plant is 
herbaceous and perennial .. Tbe crop consists of the leaves, 
which .. have a highly fragrant smell, extremely similar 
to that of very good new clover hay. 1896 Advance 
(Chicago) 19 Mar. 414/1 Two great farm wagons, provided 
with those wide projecting frames, technically known as 
*hay-rigs. 1865 THorEAu Cafe Cod i. (1894) 4 We met 
several *hay-riggings and farm-wagons .. each loaded with 
three large, rough deal hoxes. 1523 FitzHers. Huss. § 38 
Bynde her heed with a *heye rope .. to the syde of the 
penne. 1587 Mascatt Govt. Cattle ii. (1661) 123 If your 
horse be sprained ., then bind him round in a hay rope. 
1686 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. Ww. (ed. 2) 29 To tuck it out of 
the Rick by little and little, as you have occasion to use 
it, makes it spend much better than it would otherwise do 
out of the *Hay-tallet. 1869 Brackmore Lorna D. xix, 
Being forced to dress in the hay-tallat. 1826 Loupon 
Encycl. Agric. (1844) 905 To make *hay-tea. 1530 Patscr. 
230/1 *Heytyme, temps de fener. 1776 ADaM SmitH W.N. 
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1, xX. 1. (21869) I. 121 The demand for country labour is 
Greater at hay-time. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., 
It (hay) is a proper nidus of itself, sometimes, for a much 
larger species of insect called the *hay-worm, whose origin 
and changes have not, as yet, been properly ohserved. 

Hay, s/.2, Now arch. or dial. Forms: 1 heze, 
(heize, heaze), 3 heie, 4-7 haie, hey, 5 hey3, 
heje, 6-7 heye, 4-haye, 5- hay. [OE. Aeze 

:—*hagt-2) a deriv. of the same root as haga 
Haw 56.1, Hac s6.2,and Hepce. In its ME. form 
the word beeame more or less identified with Fr. 
hate :—OLG. haga (ef. MDu. kage) hedge, a word 
of cognate origin.] ‘ 

l. A hedge, a fence. (In some 17th e. writers 
distinguished as a ‘dead hedge’.) 

¢725 Corpus Gloss. 66 Crates, hezas. 
OVE. Texts 437 Ft yacit be nordan heze. 
Ffom. V1. 448 Widutan minum hegum. a r2ag0 O7l & 
Night. 817 ‘he vox kan crope bi the heie. a@1300 7. /:. 
Psalter \xxxviii{i]. 41 [40] Pou for-dide his haies. 1412-20 
Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xxiv, Both on hayes and in freshe 
greues, 1662 Acts L£iiz.c. 13 § 7 The Ileyes, Fences, 
Dikes or Hedges next adjoining. .any high or common fair- 
ing Way. 1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest xx. § 5 (1615) 
172/2 The wild beasts..inust have their free passage. . with- 
out any forestalling or foresetting of them .. either with 
dogges, gunne, crosbow, longbow, dead hey, quick hey, or 
any maner of engin or let whatsoeuer. 1607 NorpEN 
Surv. Dial. in Harrison's England 1. Suppl. 196 A hedge 
iruplieth quickset and trees : but a hay a dead fence, that 
may be made one yeere, and pulled downe another. 1801 
Strutt Sports & Fast, 1. i. 17 The game was usually 
enclosed with a haye or fence-work of netting. a1825 
Forpy I’oc. FE. Anglia, //ay, a hedge; more particularly a 
clipped guickset hedge. 1867 Jrax Ixcrrow Story Doom 
Il. 235 The golden bilhook, wherewithal [le wont to cut his 
way, when tangled in The matted hayes, 1880 Hartixc 
Brit. Anim, éxtinct 1 224 Great tracts of forest were .. 
inclosed within a pale, haye, or wall. 

2. An enelosed space; an enelosnre; a park. 

¢ 1630 Rispon Sure. Devon § 107 (1810) 108 (Exeter) Another 
[religious house] was for.. Nuns, which is now the kalender- 
hay. 1679 Buount Auc. Tenures 57 This Way of Hereford 
was a great Woodland ground near the City, and heretofore 
reputed a forest. 1686 PLot Stafforidsh. 38 The Plains or 
Hays below in great part heing covered only with. . Ling. 
1837 Howitt Rur. Life Vv. iti. (1862) 381 Five hays, or royal 
ake each fenced in, and furnished with its lodge. 1881 
Daily News 19 Nov.21 The sale of 1,270 acres to one of 
the Dukes of Kingston out of the hays of Bilhagh and 
White Lodge..{in] Sherwood Forest. 

+3. Ati/, An extended line of men. Oés. [Cf. 
F. haie.] 

1684 R. H. School Recreat. 55 Then draw up in Ilay to 
the Rear, 1753 Execution Dr. A. Cameron (Tower Rec.), 
The Yeoman Warders were forme into a Hay. 1867 
Smyttu Saslor’s Word-bk., Hay, a straight rank of men 
drawn up exactly ina line. 

4. Comb. + Hay-brier (heyhrere’, hedge-brier ; 
haymaids, ground-ivy; +hay-saule, a hedge- 
stake. Also HayYBoTe, Haywarp. 

1398 ‘Vrevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. cliii. (1495) 704 Sudes 
.-is an heysaule other a stake sharped at eyther ende. 
14. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 568/25 Bodarius, heybrere. 
1640 Parkinson 7ieat. Bof. v. xciti. 677 Wee in English 
(call it] Gill creepe by the ground, Catsfoote, Haymaides, 
and Alehoofe. 

+ Hay, 54.3 Obs. Forms: 4-7 haie, 5-5 haye, 
6-7 hey(e, s- hay. [AFr. Aaie : origin uneertain, 

A conjecture is that it may have been an extension of Hay 
5.2 (cf. sense 1 there, quot. 1598), or of the equivalent F. 
haie; but evidence is wanting.) : 

A net used for eatching wild animals, es. rabbits, 
being stretched in front of their holes, or round 
their haunts. 

1389 Act 13 Rich. //, Stat. 1.c. 13 §1 Nene use furettes 
hates rees hare pipes ne cordes. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 220/2 
Haye, net to catche conys wythe (1499 Pynso hay net, IV. 
hanet). 163: Eryot Gov. 11. xiv, He which entendeth to take 
the fierse and mighty lyon pytcheth his haye or nette in the 
woode, amonge great trees and thornes. 1659 T. Pecke 
Parnasst Puerp. 139 A Rabbet, who having escap'd a 
Weasel, fell into the Hayes. 1710 Act 9 Anne c. 27 § 5 
The pernicious Practice of driving and taking them with 
Hayes, Tunnells and other Nets, in the Fens, Lakes, and 
broad Waters. 1774 /S. Redsham Manor, Suff., Game- 
keeper to destroy hays, nets, and snares. 1821 Sforting 
Mag. 1X. 11 Hays, nets, low-bells, hare-pipes. 

Jig. 61x Speen //ist. Gt. Brit. vut. iv. § 4. 389 Harold. . 
tooke counsel how he might traine into his Haye the sonnes 
of Queene Emma. a 1643 W. Cartwrtcut Lady Errant v. 
i, How 'l you then subdue them? By policy ; set Hays, and 
Traps, and Springs, And pitfals for em. 

b. Comb. Hay-net, in same sense. 

1499 [see above]. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 214 In his 
pocket were found several bag nets and ahaynet. a 1825 
Forsy Voc, E. Anglia, Hay-net, a hedge-net. A long low 
net, to prevent hares or rahbits from escaping to covert, in 
or through hedges. 

Hay, hey, s+.4 Forms: 6 heye, 6-8 haye, 7 
haie, 6- hay, 7-hey. [Of uneertain origin: haye 
@’allemaigne is used in 15th c. Fr. by Marot.] 

1. A country danee having a winding or serpentine 
movement, or being of the nature of a reel. 

a 1529 SKELTON Agst. Garnesche 170, I cannot let thé 
the knave to play To dauns the hayand run the ray. 1549 
Compl. Scot. vi. 66 Thai dancit al cristyn mennis dance, 
the northt of scotland ..ihonne ermistrangis dance, the 
alman haye, the bace of voragon, [etc.]. 1596 Davies 
Orchestra \xiv. in Arb. Garner V. 39 He taught them 
Rounds and winding Heyes to tread. 1609 C. ButLer 
Fem. Mon, v. (1623) Lij, They doe most nimbly bestirre 
themselves, sporting and playing in and out as if they were 
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dancing the Tey. 1656 Davexant Siege Rhodes 1v. Dram. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 418 Scourge him As hoys do tops; or make 
him dance The Irish hey over a field of thistles Naked. 
1753 Hocartu Anal. feauty xvii. 237 One of the most 
nieeatte movements in country-dancing .. is what they call 
‘the hay’: the figure of it, aemethier is a cypher of S's, 
or a number of serpentine lines interlacing or intervolving 
each other. 21810 Mar. Evcrwortn AY. Lewis (1849) 151 
He..danced the Hays round two elbow chairs. 1881 
Tesant & Rice Chafl. Fleet 1. iv, The hymns they sang 
might have been a hey or a jig in a country dance. 

b. transf.and fig. To dance the hay or hays: to 
perform winding or sinuous movements (around or 
among numerous objeets); to go through varied 
evolutions like those of a danee. 

1597 C. Letcu in Hakluyt May. Il, 200 Through variety 
of 1udgements and euill marinership we were faine to dance 
the hay foure dayes together. 1607 Citapmax Sussy 
D'Ambois Plays 1873 Il. 14 ‘The King and suhiect, Lord 
and euerie slaue Dancea continuall Haie. 1718 kufertainer 
No. 28 P12 To make him thus dance the Hay of Scepticism 
and Latitude. 1813 Hansarp Parl, Debates XXAVI. 614 
Lord Ellenhorough considered the Bill as a most arbitrary 
measure; it tended to make property dance the hays, and 
1o alter every description of tenure. 1887 Browninc Par- 
leyings, Daniel Bartoli xv, Vo be duchess was to dance the 
hays Up, down, across the heaven amid its host. 

ce. Comb, hay-fashion adv. 

31777 Map. I)'Arsray arly Diary (1889) Il. 196 He.. 
made his horse dance in and out by every other tree, Hay 
fashion. 

+2. Hay-de-guy, -guise. Forms: 6 hay the 
gy, haydeguies, -guyes, hey-day guise, heide- 
gyes, 6-7 heydeguies, 7 haydegues, -digyes, 
hey-de-gay, -gey, -guize, hydegy, hy-day-gies, 
ervon, hadegynes. (lit. //ay of Guy or 7 Guise.) 
A partieular kind of hay or dance, in vogue in 
16th and early 17th c. O/e. 

a3g29 SKELTON Agst. Venom. Tongues 13 \nforce me 
Nothing to write.but hay the gy of thre. 1579 SreNsER 
Shep, Cal, June 27 With Ileydeguyes, and trimly trodden 
traces, ¢ 1580 Roblin Goodfellow 101 in Percy Kel. 11765) 
IIL. 205 By wells and rills in meadowes greene, We nich y 
dance our Heads guise, 1612 Drayton /'oly-old. v. Argt., 
Whilst the nimble Cambrian rills Dance hy-day-gies 
amongst the hills, @ 1618 J. Davirs Eglogues Wks, (1772) 
rr2 With an heydeguies, pipt by T’om- piper, or a lorrel-lad. 
1633 J. Fisurr Fusnus Jroes wm. ix. in Hazl Dodsicy 
xit. 507 Be bonny, buxom, jolly a haydegues belive. 
1638 Forp fancies w.i, Notina hey: e-gay of scurvy gal- 
lantry. 1694 Ladies Dict. 217 ladegynes, a Country dance. 

Hay, v.' [f. Hay 56.1] 

1. ¢rans. To furnish or supply with hay; to put 
(land) under hay. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4409 4 An Estate to be sold..well 
Hay'd and Wooded. 1857 B. Taytor North. Trav. 11858) 
143 The postillion stopped. .to hay his horses. 1861 7ynres 
27 Sept., Part of the land is hayed, the hay put in large 
cocks of about four tons each. 

2. inir. To make hay. 
fr. pple.) 

1556-1677 [see Havinc 74. sé,], 1828 Wester, /ay, to 
dry or cure grass for preservation. 1886 /’al/ Mall G. 
21 July 1/2 A great many of the Irisl: voters in towns go 
regularly haying, harvesting, hopping. 

3. trans. To make into hay. 

1884 W. Barrows Oregon 332 The bunch grass. .is hayed 
bythe sun uncut. 1893 Vines 11 July 4/1 In making hop 
bines into hay the bines must be got together directly they 
are ‘hayed’. E i 

+ Hay, v.2 06s. (OF. hegian. f. haga Haw, 
hege Uay 56.2] trans. Yo enelose or fence in by 
a hedge ; to hedge. 

azoso Liber Scintillarum xvi. (1889) 85 Heza [sefs] 
earan bine mid pornum. c 1425 A/S. Bibl, Keg. 12 Bx if. 78 
Sepio..to heghyn. 1610 W. Forkincuam Art of Survcy 
ti. ii. 49 Collaterage Actiue, as siding, furrowing, balking.. 
haying, hedging or shawing. /é/a., Compound Contiguall 
Boundage is more significant, as side-haying, head-shaw- 
ing, etc. 

+ Hay, v.32 Ods. [f. Hay 56.3] 

‘ hays ’ or nets for rabbits, ete. 

e440 Promp. Parv. 221,1 Hayyn for conys, cassio, 
1ssz Hutoet, Hayen for conyes, cassio. 1572 Lease Alanor 
lawsted, ‘Suffolk in Promp. Parv. 221 note, Hawking, 
haying (=rabhit-netting]. 1613 Beaum. & Fr. Coxcomé t. 
iii, We shall scout here, as though we went a-haying. 

+ Hay, v.4 Ods. [f. Hay 56.4] intr. To dance 
the hay. Hence Haying vé/. sd. 

1768-74 Tucker Lf. Vat. (1852) I. 492 What pretty 
country-dancings, and hayings, your five million of million 
of corpuscles make! 1777 Map. D’Arsiay £arly Diary 
(1889) II. 199 We danced round the room, Hayed in and 
out with the chairs, and all that. é ; 

+ Hay, ‘ut. and sé.5 Ods. [a. It. hai (pron. az) 
thou hast (it). Cf. L. Aadet, exclaimed when a 
gladiator was wounded.] 

A. int. An exelamation on hitting an opponent. 

1598 B. Jonson Zz. Man in /fum..w. vii, O, it must be 
done like lightning, hay ! 

B. sé. A home-thrust. 

tgg2 SHaxs. Rom. & Ful. u.iv. 27 Ah the immortall 
Passado, the Punto reuerso, the Hay. 

Hay, obs. or dial. form of Have. 

Hay, obs. var. HE1cuH, HEY; see also Haye. 

Hay-a‘sthma, [In F. asthme de foin, Ger. 
heuasthma.] =HaAyY-FEVER, 

1827 Soutuey Lett. (ed. Warter) IV. 61, I escaped from 
the hay-asthma with a visit of one month. 1840 77veedie's 
Syst. Pract. Med. W11. 86 In cases of hay-asthma, Dr, Ellis- 
ton recommends the diffusion of chlorine in the air of the 
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HAY-BAND. 


patient’s apartment. 1884 Sat, Rev. 7 June 760/1 The name 
‘summer catarrh’ is perhaps preferable to the more com- 
monly used ‘hay fever’ and ‘hay asthma’. 

Hay--band. [Banp sé.!2.] A rope of twisted 
hay used to bind up a truss or bundle of hay. 

1641 Best Farm, Bhs. (Surtees) 37 They twine two longe 
hey-bandes and cast over the toppe of it. 1836 Dickens 
Sk. Boz, Strects (1850) 30 Decayed cabbage-leaves, broken 
haybands, and all the indescribable litter of a vegetable 
market. : ‘ 4 

Hay:-barn. A barn in which hay is stored. 

1577 B. Goour Heresbach's Husb, 1. (1586) 13 My Hey- 
bame, which hath in tbe upper roomes my Hey, and 
beneatb, Waynes, Cartes. 1774 Jouxson Tour Wales 
1 Aug. in Boswell (1848) 418/2 The hay-barn, built with 
brick pillars from space to space, and covered with a roof. 
1842-4 H. Sternens Bk. of Farm (1891) II]. 22 The hay- 
barns are now, as a rule, constructed entirely of iron. 

Hay'-bird. : ; 

1. A name given locally to various small birds 
that build their nests with hay, esp. of the genera 
Sylvia and Phylloscopus, as the Blackcap, Garden 
Warbler, and Willow-Wren. 

1802 G. Montacu Ornith, Dict, (1833) s. v., A much more 
compact structure than the Hay-bird usually makes. /d¢¢d. 
s.v. Pettychaps, Lesser, Dr. Latham says [the lesser Petty- 
chaps]is called in Dorsetshire the Hay-bird. 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 24 Blackcap..Hay bird (Northants). 
1889 H. Saunpers Van. Brit. Birds 64 In many places the 
Willow- Wren is also known as tbe Hay-bird. ' 

2. The Pectoral Sandpiper or Grass-snipe, Z7ytnga 
maculata, (New Jersey, U.S.) 

Hay'bote. Also 5 heybote. [f. Hay s0.2+ 
Bore, Boor sé.!] Wood or thorns for the repair 
of fences; the right of the tenant or commoner to 
take stich material from the landlord's estate, or the 
common. By legal writers also called HEDGE-BorTE. 

21170 Charter in Jon. Augl. (1830) V1. i. 263-4 [H]usbo- 
tam et heybotani ad sufficientiam in bosco meo de Dicton. 
1235-52 Aentalia Glaston. (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 83 Hay- 
bote similiter sine vasto, 1484 Lease of Scotter Manor 
(N.W. Linc. Gloss.), 12 carect subbosci pro le heybote. 
1594 West 2nd Pt. Symbol. § 55 Housebote, haibote, and 
plowbote, may be demanded by the name of estovers. 1607 
Cowe t Jaterpr., Haye boote..is used in our common lawe 
for a permission to take thorns and freeth to make or repair 
hedges. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2), Alausfield, Nottingh. 
--has..the privilege of having housebote and haybote out 
of his majesty’s forest of Sherwood. 1845 STEPHEN Comm. 
Laws Eng. 1. iv. (1895) I. 251 When this allowance [of 
wood] is for..repairing hedges and fences, it is termed hay- 
bote or hedge-bote. 

Haycock (hé'kpk).  [f. Hay 56.14 Cock 54.2] 
A conical heap of hay in the field. 

¢1470 Harpinc Chron. ccxxu. ii, Walter Wareyn among 
the hay kockes bushed. 1523 Fitzuers. //usd. § 25 Toward 
nyght make it in wyndrowes and than in smal heycockes. 
1632 Mitton L’Adlegro 90 To the tanned haycock in the 
mead. 1794 S. Wittiams Vermont 98 Of an oval form, 
resembling the construction of an haycock. 1851 D. JERROLD 
St. Giles xxx, 306 Perched upon a Kent haycock. 

Hay-day, obs. form of Hry-pay. 

Hay-de-guy, haydigyes: see under Hay sé.4 

Haydenite (héidénait), Afiz. [Named 1822 
after Hl. If. Hayden.] <A yellowish variety of 
chabazite. 

182z CLEAVELAND Afin. 478 Haydenite. .occurs in reddish 
or garnet colored crystals. 1868 Dana Jin. (ed. 5) 435 
Flaydeuite is a yellowish variety in small crystals .. from 
Jones's Falls, near Baltimore, Md. 

+ Haye. Oés. Also 7 hayen, hay. [a. Du. 
haat, pl. -e2, WF lem. faaie, in Kilian 1599 Aaeye, 
whence also Sw. a7, mod.Ger. az (in 1711 Aaye’, 
all=shark ; cf. ON. hdr, hdrr ‘dog-fish’, and ha- 
in comb. marking fish of the shark kind, as Aahar/ 
shark, etc.] A shark, or a particular species of 
shark. (Also hay-fish.) 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 504 They have of Hayens 
or Tuberons which devour men, especially such as fish for 
Pearles. 1665 Sir 1. Werpert 7rav. (1677) 6 The greedy 
Hayen called ‘uberon or Shark. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 
ut. (1711) 139 They do not fling away the Hays in Spain, but 
sell them. 1705 Bosman Guinea 282 When the Haye seizes 
his Prey he is obliged to turn himself on his Back. 1731 
Meptey Nodben’s Cafe G. Hofe 11.193 There are in the 
Cape sea two sorts of Sharks. The Cape-Europeans call 
‘em Hayes. 1799 W. Tooke View Russian [:mp. III. 105 
The Frozen Ocean..teeims with. .the sea-dog. .sea-hog, hay- 
fish. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Haye, a peculiar 
ground-shark on the coast of Guinea, 

Hayel, obs. form of Hat. 

Hayer, -yr, var. Haire, Obs. 

Hayesine (hétzain), Ain. [Named 1844, 
after A. A. Hayes.] A hydrous borate of calcium 
found in globular fibrous masses. 

1844 F. Atcer A/fu. 318 Hayesine .. occurs in globular 
masses of a fibrous structure. 1873 Fownes’ Chentz, (ed. 11) 


341, Much borax is now manufactured .. from .. hayesine, 
which occurs in southern Peru. 


Hay'ey, a. nonce-wad. [f. Hay sb.1+-yv; cf. 
clayey.| Of the nature of or resembling hay. 

1611 Cotcr., Feweux, hayie, full of hay. 

Hayfar(r)e, -fer, -fre, obs. forms of HEIFER. 

Hay-fever. [f. [lay sd.1] A disorder of the 
early summer, characterized by a catarrhal condi- 
tion of the ocular, uasal, and respiratory mucous 
membranes, accompanied generally by asthmatic 
symptoms ; usually caused by the pollen of grasses 
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and some flowers, sometimes also by the dust of 
other substances or the odorous emanations of some 
fruits and animals. 

First described under the name of Summer Catarrh by 
Bostock in Trans. Medico-Chirurg. Sac. 1819, X. 161, and 
1828, XIV. 437. Gordon in 1829 used the names //ay- 
asthma, Hay-fever. 

1829 Gorpon in J/ed. Gaz. IV. 266. 1835 Syp. SmitH 
Lett, No. 354, 1am suffering from my old complaint hay- 
fever (as it is called), 1840 Tweedse’s Syst. Pract. Aled. 
IlI. 84 The Summer Catarrh, hay-fever, or hay-asthma as it 
is termed from its supposed connexion with the effluvium of 
new hay. 185: Hr. Martineau Hist. Peace (1877) III. v. 


ix. 379 The King enjoyed an exemption from bis annual | 


attack of hay-fever, ; ‘ 

Hay'field. [f. Hay sé.)] A field in which 
haymaking is going on, or in which grass is stand- 
ing to be cut for hay. 

1784 Cowrer Jask 1. 295 From the sun-burnt hay-field 
homeward creeps The loaded wain. 1853 Lytton Dy Noved 
1, iv, They were now in the hayfield. 

Hay-fork. [f Hay sé.1] A long-handled fork 
used tor turning over hay to dry, or in pitching and 
loading it. 

1552 Hutoet, Hay forcke, furca, furcula. 1573 Tusstr 
usb, xvii. (1878) 37 Sharp sikle and weeding hooke, haie 
fork and rake. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits iv. (Race) Wks. 
Bohn II. 26 Ifa farnier bas so much as a hayfork, he sticks 
it intoa King Dag. 

b. A large fork elevated by a horse and pulley 
in unloading hay from a wagon to a mow, or vice 
versé (Knight Dict. Mech. 1875). 

ec. attrib., as hay-fork frame, a frame (of a 
tricycle) made in the shape of a hay-fork. 

1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 330/2 [Tricycle] A hayfork frame 
carries the wheels on short independent axles. 

EKay-house. ([f. Hay sé.)] A building in 
which hay is stored, a hay-barn; sfec. a structure 
having a roof supported on pillars, and without 
side or end walls. 

a 1000 I’oc, in Wr.-Wilcker 237/36 Fenzle, hexhus. 1483 
Cath. Anel. 169/2 An Hay howse, fenertum. 1588 Bursar's 
Roll in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 26 [There were 

. u) haye house [and a hen-houseJ. 1611 Cotcr., /ointd, 
a Hay-stacke., Hay-loft, Hay-house. 

+ Hayhove. 0¢s. In 4 heyhowe, hayhof, 5 
heyhove, -offe,-oue, haihoue. Seealso ALE-HOOF. 
{f. Way sé. + Tove sé.] The herb Ground Ivy. 

61325 Gloss. W. de Bibles. in Wright Voc. 162 Eyre 
terestre, heyhowe, a@ 1387 Sinon. GBarthol, 18 Edvera nigra, 
Edera terrestris, idem sunt i. hayhof. 14.. Ray. AIS. 18 
AVI, \f.74b, Edera terrestris ys an herbe bat meclepyb 
erth yuye, or heyoue. ¢ 1460 J. Russet Bk. Nurture 993 
Hey hove, heyriff, herbe benet, bresewort, and smallache. 
1597 Gerarpe /ferbal App.. Heihow is Hedera terrestris. 

aying (hein), v/. sé. [f. Hayv.l+-1nG 1.) 
The process of making and storing hay. 

1677 Dade’s Prognost. Aviij, In this Moneth [July] ply 
your Haying. 1864 Loweit Fireside Trav. 108 Yhe hay- 
ing being over, fires blazed or smouldered against the stuinps 
in the fields. 1882 T¢aes 30 Nov. 11 The object of ensilage 
is to maintain the sap as nearly as possible in its original 
state, without .. transformation into grain or straw, or the 
fermentation of haying. : 

b. attrib., as haying season, time. 

1556 Witnats Dict. (1568) 2a/1 Heying time, fenifactunt, 
1587 Fi.eminc Contn. [/olinshed 111. 1542/2 Till harvest or 
haieng time. 1814 Sporting AJag. XLIV. 206 One Sunday 
in the haying season. 1883 Mrs. Roitins New Eng. Byyoues 
83 In haying-time, thrice a day, a score or more of stout- 
limbed laborers gathered around my grandfather’s board, 

Hay'-jack. (cf. Hay-sirp.] A name given to 
sevetal small birds which build their nests of hay. 

a 1825 Forsy Moc. E. Anglia, Hlay-jack, the lesser reed- 
sparrow, or sedge-bird of Penn. 1888 A. Newton in Eucycl. 
Brit, XX1V. 553/1 The nests of each of these species {of 
Sylvia] are very pretty works of art, firmly built of bents or 
other plant stalks. . This style of nest- building. .has obtained 
for the builders the name of ‘ Hay-Jack’, quite without 
reference tothe kind of bird which puts the nests together. 

Haylie, haylle, obs. forms of I1a11t, HALE, 

Haylee, -se, var. of Haitse v. Obs. 

Haylemote, haylife, obs. ff. HaALLMoTE, 
Harrie, 

Hayllyer, obs. form of HALYARD. 

Hayloft (héilpft). [f Hay sé.1] A loft or 
storing place for hay over a stable or barn. 

1573 fusser //usd, Ixxxix. (1878) 179 Feare candle in 
hailoft, in barne, and in shed. 1789 P. Smytu tr. Addrich's 
Archit. (1818) 128 The stables with the hay-lofts placed over 
them, 1841 W. Spacoine /fedy & /t. /sd. 111. 148 The ruined 
house, used as a stable and hay-loft, which stands near the 
Tiber at the foot of the Aventine. 

Haym, obs. Sc. form of Home. 

Hay'maker. [f. Hay sd] 

1. A man or woman employed in making hay ; 
esp. one engaged in lifting, tossing, and spreading 
the hay after it is mown. 

14.. Moc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 582/36 Fenissa, a heymakere. 
1528 A/S. Acc. St. John's Hosp.,Canterd., For mete & drynk 
for the hay makers. 1590 GREENE Never too late (1600) 103 
A womans smile is as good to a Louer, as a sunshine day to 
a haymaker. 1770 Westey Yrni 28 July, A_ shower 
brought all the haymakers home. 1853 Lytton J/y Novel 
1. iii, For the refreshment of tbe thirsty haymakers. 

2. An apparatus for shaking up and drying hay. 

1853 Catal. R. Agric. Soc. Show Gloucester 67 Patent 
Improved Double Action Haymaker. 1862 J. WiLson Fartn- 
ing 149 Haymakers are valuable implements. 


HAY-SEED. 


3. pl. The name of acountry-dance. Also called 
haymakers jig. 

Hay’making, v4/. sb. [f. as prec.] The pro- 
cess of cutting and drying grass for hay. 

3588 Jarpre/. Epist. (Arb.) 45 Tooke his seruants and 
went a heymaking. 1589 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 290 
How that at York the Monkes of Saint Mary Abbey and the 
Nunnes of Clement Thorpe met together at heymaking. 
1749 Berkerey Word to Wise Wks. 111. 447 The lightest 
labour, that of hay-making. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge iv, 
Where there was merry hay-making in the summer time. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as haymaking season, time, 
etc.; haymaking furnace, an apparatus in which 
the heat of a coke furnace is driven by a fan through 
new-mown hay in order to dry it; haymaking 
machine, an apparatus for drying grass for hay. 

3752 TuyvErR Note on Altlton's L’ Allegra 92 The bay- 
making scene in the Iower lands. 1822 SHettey Chas. /, 
un. 39 To catcb Woodcocks in haymaking time. 1826 Loupon 
Encycl. Agric. (1844) 420 Horse Rakes and Haymaking 
Machines. 1881 Miss Yonce Lads 4 Lasses Langleyii. 60 
There was hay-making-machine-work going on at the farm. 

Hay-mow (hémau). Also 5 -moghte, 7 
emough. [f. Hay sé.!] A rick or stack of hay; 
in some places applied to the pile of hay stored in 
a hay-house or barn, orto the compartment of a 


bam in which hay is stored. 

1483 Cath. Aned. 170/1 An Hay moghte, arconinus. 1530 
PatsGr. 230/1 Heymowe, fas de foyn. 1620 SHELTON Oxzx. 
(1746) Il]. iv. 26 The poor Fellowthinks belike that we sleep 
here ina Hay-mow. 1655 Mro. Worcester Ceut. Juv. § 77 
Which I have tried..in a Barn, from one end to the other, 
on an Hay-mow. 1664 Power £xf. Phtlos.1.13 A little 
white short-leg'd Spider (which you shall find..in a sweat- 
ing Hey-mough). 1838 HawTHoRNE Amer. Vote-Bks. (1883) 
198 Fields of grass beyond, where stand the hay-mows of last 
year. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 303 Our inability to finda needle 
in a hay-mow is no proof tbat the needle is not there. 1888 
E. EccLeston &raysons 182 The hay-mow at tbe otber end 
of the floor was full of men and boys. 
+Hayne!. Oés. Also 4-5 heyne, 6 haine, 
hayn. [Origin obscure. Connexion with Hain v.1 3 
has been suggested. (The phonology shows con- 
nexion with OE. 4éaz to be impossible.)] A term 
of reproach: A mean wretch, a niggard. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Can, }eotn. Prod. & T.766 He..in his sleue 
..hadde a siluer teyne He slyly tooke it out, this cursed 
heyne [zv.r”. hayn(e, haine, Lansd. hyne}. @ 1529 SKELTON 
Bouge of Courte 328 It is great scorne to see such an hayne 
As thou arte.. With us olde seruantes sucb maysters to playe. 
1542 Upatt Erasin. A poph. 1. 51a, Haines and niggardes 
of their purse. /éri7, 11, 215 a, That sparing, pinching, and 
plaiyng the nygardes or haynes, belonged to cookes, and 
not to kinges. 1570 Levins Manip. 200/6 Hayne, verna. 

+ Hayne 2. Astrol. Obs. [f. Wain v.* to raise, 
elevate.] = EXALTATION 3. 

1647 Litty CAr. Asérol, \xx. 416 The Significator of the 
Man hath no manner of affliction, viz. 9 she being in her 
Hayne, and free from the least manner of misfortune. 

Haynous, obs. form of Hernous, 

Hayr, obs. form of Harr, Hoar; var. Marre, 

Hay'-rack. [f. Hay 50.1] 

1, A rack for holding hay for cattle. 

3825 Hone Every-day Bk, 1. 1601 A crow cawing on the 
hay-rack. 1888 E, Eccteston Graysous 191 [They] had to 
climb over a hayrack and thence down to the ground. — 

2. A light framework projecting from the sides 
of a wagon to increase its carrying capacity for hay 
or other bulky material; a shelving. U.S. 


Hay'-rake. ; 

1, A hand-rake used in haymaking. 

1725 Battey Zrasut. Collog. 552 A Boy..with a Hay-rake 
upon his Shoulder, 1826 Loupon Eucycl. Agric. (1844) 370 
The hay-rake is usually made of willow, that it may be light 
and easy to work. ; 

2. An implement drawn by a horse for raking 
hay into windrows ready for pitching. 

1875 in Knicut Dict. Afech. 

Hayrick (hzirik). Also 5 heyrek, 6-8 hay- 
reek. [f. Ifay sé.1+Ricx.] A haystack. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.Wiilcker 582/39 Feuile, heyrek. 1547 
Boorpe &rev, Health \xxiii. 24 A bocher had a sonne that 
fel out of a hyghe haye-rycke. 1591 Percivatt Sf. Dict., 
Almiar, a Hay reeke. 1679 Loud. Gaz. No. 1451/4 Many 
Hay-Reeks are spoiled. 1721 Cinser Rival Fools u, I'm 
mute as..a goose ina Hay-Reek. 1766 Gotpsm, Vic. 
viii, In the meadow orat the hay-rick. 1837 DickENs Pickw, 
vii, The rich, sweet smell of the hayricks. 

Hayrif, var. Harnir, cleavers. 

Hayron, Hayse, obs. forms of Heron, Haze. 

Hay:-seed, hay‘seed. [f. Hay sd.'] 

1. The grass seed shaken out of hay. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hust. 1. (1586) 44b, Some doo 
cast Hey seede, geathered from the Heyloaft or the racks, 
over the grounde. 1846 J, Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 350 With rye grass and clovers .. and what are 
termed hay seeds, a permanent pasture of the best quality 
..cannot be made. Nofe. Hay seeds consist of the sweep- 
ings of hay-lofts, or the seeds and chaff obtained from hay. 

Jig. (cf. sense 3). 1894 W.C. Russert Good Ship Mohock 
I. 43 They were fresh from a rural parish; the bayseed 
smelt strongly in their hair, as the sailor says. 

2. The redseed, brit, etc., on which mackerel and 
other fish largely feed. U.S. (Cent. Dict.) 

3. Humorous name for a Bes Bee Pe ae 

1889 Bostotu (Mass.) Frad. 29 Apr..2/2 To send a gi 
of pie ae alle ane mind of the frontier Bay 
seed. 1891 Harper's Weekly 19 Sept. 705/3 Dickey tbought 
it a base presumption for an ‘old hayseed ’ to try to enter 


HAYSEL. 


the town’s society. 1896 Daily News 9 July 4/2 His ‘hay 
seed’ following sent him to the U. S. Senate. 

Haysel (hé'sél). [f. Hay 56.0 + ME. Seve 
season.] The hay season. (Proper to East Anglia.) 

[1674-5 HVatertown (Mass) Rec. 9 Mar. (1894), The town 
agreed to alow him for his salary 30 pounds and A fortnites 
time in hay-sill [printed hay fill].] @x82gin Forsy Moc, £. 
Anglia. 1865 Times 14 Feb. (Lett. fr. Suffolk] Only at 
certain times—as in haysel and harvest. 1869 Gd. Mords 
Mar. Suppl. 5 It was glorious weather for haysel. 1883 G. C. 
Davies Norfolk Broads xxxi. (1884) 240 In the period be- 
tween ‘haysel’ (hay-harvest) and November. 


Haystack (ha'stek). [f. Hay sd.1] A stack 
or large pile of hay built inthe open air, of regular 


form and finished off with a pointed or ridged ont 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 725/32 Hic arconius, a haystak. 
1sss Even Deca-tes 351 The myddlemost is lyke a heye 
stacke. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ui. 73/1 A Hay Stack is 
. shaped broad at the bottom and narrowat the top. 1850 
Cartyie Latter-d. Pamph. vi. (1872) 205 If these rats meet 
a haystack, they eat their way through it. 
b. attrib. and Comb., as haystack roof; hay- 
stack boiler, an old tall form of steam-boiler 


somewhat like a haystack in shape. 

1855 Cuamier Jy Travels }. iit. 42 A large white house, 
with a kind of haystack red roof _ d 

Haysugge. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 hez- 
sugge, 3 heisugge, 4-5 heysoge, -soke, -sug(ge, 
5 eysoge, haysuges, 9 ¢7a/. haysuck, -zick, (OK. 
hegesuoge, f. hege Way sb.2+fem. form of sugsa, 
sucga sucker, f. sigan to suck.] The hedge-sparrow. 

cx000 /E1rric Voc. in Wr.-Walcker 131/34 Cicada, ut- 
cetula, hezesugge. azaso Owl & Night, 505 Yhu singst 
worse thon the hei-sugge, pat flizth bi grunde among the 
stubbe. ¢1381 CHaucen Parl. Foules 612 Thow inortherere 
of the heysoge [v.r7. heysoke, heysugigie, haysugge]. 14 . 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 577/16 Cu(r]ruca, an heysugge. c¢ 1450 
Bk. Hawkyngin Rel. Ant. 1.296 Eysoges..and other smale 
briddes. 1616 Burroxar Eng. Expos., lleisugge, a bird 
which hatcheth the Cuckooes egges. 1890 Gloucestersh. 
Gloss., Haysuck or Hayzick, the hedge sparrow. Generally 
pronounced ‘ Isaac’. 

Hayt, obs. form of Hot; var. Heit zx. 

Hayte, obs. form of Arr sé.!, an islct. 

1532 in W.H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 108 A certain 
parcel of meadow called a hayte, lying between the said 
ineadow..on the east, and the Thames on the west. 

Haythe, Haythen, Haythorn, obs. forms of 
Hlerent v., HEATHEN, HawTHORN. 

Haytorite (h@torsit). Af. [Named 1827, 
from Hay Tor, in Devonshire.] A pseudomorphic 
chalcedony, having the form of datolite. 

1827 Philos. Mag. Ser. u. 1, 39 We conteinplate calling it 
Haytorite in honor of its birthplace. 1868 Dana Jfin. 382 
Haytorite is datolite altered to chalcedony. 

ayuie, obs. Sc. form of Heavy. 

Hayward (hé'woid). Also 3 heiward, 4 
haiward, 5~7 heyward, 7 haward. [f. Hay sd.# 
+ Warb, OL. weard guardian.] An officer of a 
manor, township, or parish, having charge of the 
fences and enclosures, esp. to keep cattle from 
breaking through from the common into enclosed 
fields; sometimes, the herdsman of thie cattle 


feeding on the common. 

a 3225 incr. R, 418 Peonne mot heo penclien of be kues 
foddre .. oluhnen pene heiward. c1380 Wyciir Se/. Wks. 
I11. 436 pe emperor. .makede hise bishopis haywardis of pe 
world. 1393 Lanor. 2. /. C. vi. 16 Canstow..haue an 
horne and be haywarde, and liggen oute a nyghtes, And 
kepe my corn in my croft fro pykers and peeues? ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 234/1 Heyward, agellarius. 151112 Act 3 
Hen. VIII, c. 2389 The said accomptauntes .. that is to 
saye, Feddaries Bailliffes Reves Heywardes and Bedelles. 
1607 Cowett /uterpr., /Jaward..signifieth with us one that 
keepeth the common heard of the towne. 1638 in Coffin 
Hist. Newberry, Alass. (1845) 28 Thomas Hale and John 
Baker are appointed hay wards till the town shall appoint 
new. 1654 in Picton L'pool Munic. Kec. (1883) I. 191 The 
Heyward..shall take and impound the said swyne. 1664 
Evetyn Sylva (1776) 399 Are not s000 Oaks worth the 
fencing and inspection of a Hayward? 1880 Darly News 
18 Feb., The hayward at Corfe Castle has charge of the 
beautiful common which lies on the Swanage side of the 
village, on which tbe inhabitants are allowed to turn their 
cattle. 1884 Century Mag. Jan. 443/2 In some parts of 
Massachusetts a ‘hayward’ was employed to attend the 
cattle of a whole townsbip. 1892 Oxford Chron. 23 Apr. 8 
From 1810 to 1852, the time of the Cowley Enclosure, he 
had frequently tended the cattle as hay-ward in these 
grazings. 

Hazard he’zaid), s4.(a@) Forms: 4-6 has- 
ard, 5-6 -arde, 6 hazarde, (hassard(e, hazered, 
Sc. hasart), 6-7 hazzard. ;- hazard. [a. OF. 
hasard, -art (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.): cf. Pr., 
Sp., Pg. azar, It. fa zara, azzardo (from Fr.), 
med.L. azardum, azarum (Du Cange). 

The origin of the Frencb word is uncertain, but its source 
was prob. Arabic. According to William of Tyre, the 

ame took itsname from a castle called Hasarfor Asartin 
EP tcstine, during the siege of which it was invented: see 
Littré s.v. The true Arab name of this castle appears to 
have been ‘Ain Zarba (Prof. Margoliouth). Mahn pro- 


poses vulgar Arab. pl az-zahr or yl az-zar ‘die’ 
(Bocthor}:; but early evidence for this sense is wanting.) 

1. A game at dice in which the chances are com- 
plicated by a number of arbitrary rules. 

¢1300 Havelok 2326 Leyk of mine, of hasard ok, Romanz 


reding on pe bok. ¢ 1380 Wyc.ir H’ks. (1880) 152 Pei fallen 
to nyse pleies, at tables; chees & hasard. ¢ 1440 Promp. 
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Parv. 228/2 Hlasarde, play, aleatura. 1530 PAatscr. 229, 2 
Hasarde a dyce playe, Aasart, azart. 1599 Snaks. Hen. 1}, 
ui. vii. 93 Who will goe to Hazard with me for twentie 
Prisoners? 1638 Sir I. Hersert 7rav. (ed. 2) 340 They 
can play at chesse, irish, passage, in and in, hazard. 1778 
C. Jones Sloyle's Games Impr. 209 The Game of Hazard.. 
may be played by any Number of Persons. He who takes 
the Box and Dice throws a Main, that is to say, a Chance 
forthe Company, which must be above four, and not exceed 
nine [etc]. 1882 Seryt. BALLantine Exper. iv. 52 The 
princi game Vier was hazard, of which there were two 
<inds: French hazard, in which the players staked against 
the bank, and English, or chicken hazard, in which they 
played against each other. 

2. Chance, venture; a chance. 

1583 Stanyutrst nets un. (Arb.) 71, I viewd with 
wundring a grisly monsterus hazard. 1594 SHaks. Rich. 
f/f, v. iv. 10 Slaue, I haue set my life vpon a cast, And 
I will stand the hazard of the Dye. 1§97 Daniet Crv. 
Wars u. (R.), These migbty actors..on the hazard of a had 
exchange, Have ventur'd all the stock of life beside, 1641 
Hinoe J. Bruen xxxix. 121 All games depending upon 
hazzard or chance are to be eschewed. 1697 Conf. at Lam- 
beth in W.S Perry Mist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 44 Vhey 
very unfairly threw out the Bill without so much as giving 
ita hazard. 1843 Lytton Last Sar. 1. ii, On what hazards 
turns our fite! 

3. Risk of loss or harm; peril, jeopardy. 

1548 Hat. Chron., Edw. [ 1, 219 In so many basardes and 
icoperdies of his life. 1576 Fremixc Panofl. Epist. 164 To 
inlarge your dominion: yea, and that without hassard and 
detriment. 1630 . Johnson's Aingd. & Commi. 46 By 
sreservation of himselfe from Hazards of Travell. c 1645 

lower. Left. 1650) 11. 33 Love .. in case of distance and 
long absence would be in hazard to languish. 1701 Perys 
Corr. 4 Dec., } should not fear the hazard of sending him 
abroad. 1752 Hume £ss. 4 Treat. (1777) |. 284 Profits pro- 
portionable to their expence and hazard. 1855 Macavray 
/list. Eng. 11}. 723 A service of some hazard was to be 
rendered to the good cause. 

+ 4. That which is risked or staked. Obs rare, 

1596 Suaks. Merch. V1. i. 151, 1 do not doubt .. Or to 
finde both, Or bring your latter hazard backe againe. 

5. In various phrascs belonging to prec. senses. 

1340 Ayend. 171 He hise heb folliche y-spended .. and al 
joe to an hazard. 1530 Pacsck. 582 2, } play at the 

azarde, or put a thynge in daunger, ye hazarde. 1548 
Hatt Chron., Edw. /V'9197b, To abyde the hasarde of hys 
dishonour, /did, 222 Yo put the estate of y* realme on 
(Grartos in]an yll hasard. 1622 Burtox Anat. Mel. 1. 
fii. ay. ii. (1651) 628, 1 had rather marty a fair one, and 
put it to the hazard. 1638 Sir ‘FY. Ilersert 7 raz. (ed. 2) 
g1 Allured..to runne a bold hazard with him to the 
gates of Death. 1741 Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) I. viii. 21 
What a sad hazard a poor maiden .. stands against the 
temptations of this world. 1750 Jounson Aambler No. 2 
> 15 Lest they should put their reputation in hazard. 1789 
Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France 11, 368 They would have run 
such hazards getting home! 1834 Macautay £ss., Pitt 
(1854) 304 To put both his power and his popularity to hazard. 

b. Athazard (thazards): (a by chance, fortui- 
tously, without design or plan; 6) at stake, in 
danger. At (fo, with) the hazard of, at the risk of. 
At all hazards, at every hazard, at all risks, in 
spite of every peril. Ayhazard (¥. par hasard) = 
at hazard. /x hazard,in peril. Ov the hazard, at 


stake. Out of hazard, out of peril. 

a 1847 Surrey in Tottell’s Misc. (Arb.) 19 In_hazarde of 
his health. 1576 Freminc Panopl. F fist, 181 Selling al at 
hazard. /bid. 260 My reputation, and my worship had 
beene in hazard. 1640 O, Sepcwicke Christs Counsell 24 
He did let and suffer bis spirituall estate torun on at hazards. 
1641 Trare Theologia Theol. 267 S. Hierome learnt Hebrew 
with the hazard of his life. @1700 Drvypen tr. Ovid's Art 
LoveWks 17601V. 118 Some choose, and some at hazard seize 
their mate. 1726 Suetvocke Voy. round World (1757) 304 
It was resolved, at all hazards, to go. 1751 Jounson Kam- 
ébler No. 93? 10 No man can justly aspire to honour, but 
at tbe hazard of disgrace. 1801 CHARLOTTE SMITH Solitary 
Wand. 11. 337 The life of Montgomeri appeared to be out 
of hazard. 1804 Something Odd 1. 126 He once saved me 
..to the imminent hazard of his own life. 1837 Sir F. PALGRAVE 
Merch. & Friar Ded. (1844) 2 The two following examples, 
taken athazard. 1838 Prescott Ferd. & /s. 11846) I. v. 235 
He determined to relieve it at every hazard. 1846 Trencu 
Mrrac. xxi. (1862) 334 Where their worldly interests were 
at hazard. 1876 Darwin Cross-Fertil. ix. 339 Two plants 
taken by hazard were protected under separate nets. 1880 
L. Wattace Ben-Hur v. xii, Messala's whole fortune was 
on the hazard. : ; ; ‘ 

ce. + Zo fall into (a person's) hazard, i.e. his 
power to hurt or harm: cf. Dancer sd. 1. (Ods.) 
To make a hazard, to make a guess or venture. 

1615 T. Avams 72v0 Sonnes 75 At last they fall into the 
usurers hazard. 1850 B. Taytor Eldorado xi. (1862) 107 
Making a hazard at the direction in which the trail ran. 

6. Zennzs. Each of the winning openings in a 
tennis-court. //azard side, the side of the court 


into which the ball is served. 

1599 Suaxs. Hen. V,1. ii. 263 We will in France..play a 
set, Shall strike his fatbers Crowne into the hazard. 1611 
Cotcr., Pelouse ., also the lower hazard in a Tennis-court. 
1642 Howett For. Trav. iii. (Arb.) 20 When at the racket 
court he hada ball struck into bis bazard. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury Wu. v. 265 They that serve upon the Pent-house, 
are to serve behind the Blew on the Hazard side, else it is 
a loss. 1702 Bover Dict. Royal, Trou..Le petit trou (ax 
jeu de Paurne\,the hazard at Tennis. 1878 J. MarsHate 
Aun, Tennis iv. 148 The positions of these various hazards, 
ona system which can only be excused by their name, seem 
to have been left very much to chance, or to the individual 
fancy of the builders of Courts. did. 149 That writer says 
‘The players on the Aazard-side have two openings to 
defend, tbe last gallery and the grille’. 189% Sat. Rev. 
LX XII. 690 The hazards, or winning openings, of modern 
tennis courts are three in number—the Dedans, the Grille, 
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and the Winning-Gallery. To strike the ball into any one of 
these, at any point of the ganie, is to score a point. 

Jig. a1616 Beaum. & Fe. Custom Country y. iv, Our 
adverse fortune Bandying us from one hazard to another. 

+7. Billiards. One of the holes or pockets in 
the sides of a billiard table. Od. 

1598 FLorio, Scaduta, a hole or hazard at billiard boord. 
1679 Evetyn Diary 4 Dec., A bilhiard-table, with as many 
more hazards as ours cominonly have. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armonry \. 262/2 The Hazzards, the Holes in the four 
corners and sides of the .. Billiard Table. 1751 CHamBers 
Cycl. s.v. Billiards, Hazards, or holes, on the edge» and 
corners. 

b. Hence, A stroke at billiards by which one of 
the balls is driven into a pocket. 

Losing hazard, winning hazard (see quot. 1856). 

1778 é. Jones Hoyle’s Games Impr. 197 Common Odds 
of the Hazards. 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney II, 153 Why, 
you cannot make a hazard, Gilbert; what is the matter? 
1850 Bohn's Handbk. Games 532 The full (or straight) 
winning hazard should first be practised. 1856 Crawiry 
hiltiards 1859) 14 The Winning Ifazard is one in which 
the object ball is struck with your own ball and sent into a 
pocket; the Losing Hazard is a stroke in which the 
striker’s ball is pocketed from off, or after contact with, 
another. 1857 Chambers’ Inform. ¥}. 713 A white winning 
hazard is made when you play at the alite balland pocket 
it... red winning hazard 1s when you pocket the red. 

8. Golf. A general term for bunkers, furze, water, 
sand, loose earth, or any kind of ‘ bad ground ’, 

1857 Chambers’ Inform. }}. 693 He possibly drives his 
ball into some hazard—stch as sand or whin-bushes—from 
which he is only extricated after expending several strokes 
in the operation. /éid., Driving it over hazards, such as 
bunkers, whins, etc. 1879 Daily Mews 22 Mar. 5/2 At 
Wimbledon certainly there are some very good ‘hazards’, 
or perilous places. 1889 I.nsKitt Golf i. (1895) 8 The 
ground should be of an undulating character, and .. should 
abound in hazards of every description. 

9. A cab-stand in Ireland). 

1882 7imes g May, Being on acar ‘ hazard * | stand) at Park- 
gate-street on Saturday evening. 1884 Freeman's Jrul, 
5 Dec. 5/2 What about providing a hazard at each arrival 
platforin? .the public would then know that it was beyond 
the power of a cab or cabman to refuse the first call, 

10 attrib. and Comé., as from sense 1) hazara- 
bel, -board, -table, ctc.; hazard side: see sense 6, 

1570 Levins Afanip. 30/26 Hazard play, alearum ludus. 
cxzto C. Fiexnes Drary (1888) 301 There are two hazard 
boards. @1737 Pore Iks. (1886) X. 263 Moralizing sat I by 
the hazard-tuble. 1829 Bengallee 109 Salary, wasted at 
keen Hazard-bets. 1849 Macautay //7st. Ang. 11. 65 His 
ill luck at the hazard table was such that his estates were 
daily hecoming more and more encumbered. 


+ B. adj. =Hazarpovus. Obs. rare. 

16021 Weever J/irr. Mart. Diij, But one of more experi- 
ence..Such hazard rash proceedings did not like. 

Ha-zard,v. Formsas insb.; also Sc. 6 haszard, 
hasert, hazaird, 7 haisard. [a. F. hasarde-r 
(1407 in Hatz.-Darm., in sense ‘play at hazard’, 
f. hasard: see prec.] 

1. trans. To put (anything, to the risk of being 
lost in a game of chance or other doubtful issue; to 


stake; to expose to hazard or risk. 

1530 PatscR. 582/2 It is a great folye for a man to hazarde 
his lyfe for the mucke of this world. 1547 J. Harkison 
Exhort. Scottes Gj, Kor thinordinate gain wherof we do 
alwaies hazard our honoures, hfes, and countrey. 1614 
Sir R. Duptey in Fortesc. Papers 11 Nor hazard the repu- 
tation of my owne workes under the discretion or skill of an 
other. 1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav, 206 At Passage, or In 
and In, they [Chinese] will hazard all their worth, them. 
selves, wives, children and other substance. 1700 ‘I’. Brown 
tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser, & Cont. 98 When a Sick Man 
leaves all for Nature to do, he hazards much. When he 
leaves all for the Doctor to do, he hazards more. 1867 
FREEMAN .Vorm. Cong. 1. iv. 263 He would not hazard 
the prize by clutching at it too soon. 

absol, 1736 Leviarn Life Marlborough 11. 31 Unfortunate 
Gawesters .. hazard on, thinking to recover their Loss. 

b. ref. To expose oneself to risk; to run or 
incur risks. Also zz. in same sense (0és.). 

1549 Compl. Scot, xx. 176 3e maye haszard and fecht 
quhen that 3e think 30ur comodius tyme. 1567 Salir. 
Poems Reform. vii. 88 Nobillis, quha durst couragiouslie 
Hazaird tbame self to saif vs. 1639 S. Du Vercer tr. 
Camus Admir. Events 135 He shunnes blowes, and will 
not bazard himselfe, yet requires as much as wee who 
hazard our lives. 1653 Hotcrort Procopius w. 151 Thinke 
not that the Hunnes, Herulians, and Lombards will hazard 
to thedeath. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. /ndia & P.157 Not willing 
to hazard bimself on a Voyage undertaken only for Pleasure. 

2. trans. To run or take the risk of (a penalty or 
misfortune). Also with zx/. 067. 

1577 Lp. Bucxnurst in Ellis Ovig. Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 272 
To hazard .. your dishonor and her Ma. dislike. 1628 
Wituer Brit. Rememb. wi. 1451 What Censures thou 
shouldst hazzard, in thy stay. 1675 tr. Machiavelli's Prince 
(Rtldg. 1883) 282 He will hazard to be famisbed. 1686 N. 
Cox Gentl. Recreat. w. (ed. 2) 93 That your Adversartes 
being forced to follow you, may hazzard stumbling. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 181 Hazards the breaking oftbe String. 
1796 Hist. Ned Evans 1. 179 Your son would .. perish in 
the dust before he would hazard to offendber. 1824 Lanpor 
IVks. (1846) I. 223 They hazard to .. break their shins by 
stemming the current. 1827 C. Bripces Exp. Ps. cxix. 
(1830) 78 We sball be ready to hazard all consequences. 

b. With odject and znfinitive. 

15sg in Strype Ann. Ref. 1. App. vi. 8 Hazarde. -ourselves 
to be .. drowned in the waters of schisme. 1587 FLemixc 
Contn. Holinshed 111. 1292/2 Forced to.. hazard himselfe to 
fall into the bands of naughtie people. 1659 D. Pett /mmfr. 
Sea 480 It hides it self, and will not hazzard its tender flower 
to bee shaken. 
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+ 3. To endanger (any person or thing’. Odés. 

1596 Spenser State [7el. Wks. (Globe) 651/2 There will 
helyein wayte,and.. will daungerously hazarde the troubled 
souldiour. 1601 R. Jouxsox Aitngd. & Comm. (1603) 172 
The king of Biarma in our times greatly hazarded the states 
of Pagu and Siam. +664 Butier Hud. tt. i. 868 Lillies 
limn'd on cheeks, and roses, With painted perfumes, hazard 
noses. 1716 S. Sewart Diary 22 Oct. (1882) III. 10g Mr, 
Lynde comes up from Nantasket, having .. been much 
wearied and hazarded with the Storm. 1786 T. JEFFERSON 
Writ. (1859) 1. 558 His death, with that of the king of 
Prussia, would hazard the tranquillity of Europe. 

+4. To get by chance or luck; to chance upon. 

1575 R. B. Appius & Virg. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 132 Be 
you not afraid, And so you may happen to hazard the maid: 
iY is hut in hazard and may come by hap: Win her or lose 
her, try you the trap. 1664 Power E.rf. Phifos. 1. 155 
Might not such Microscopes hazard the discovery of the 
Aerial Genii, and present even Spiritualities themselves to 
our view? 

5. To take the chance or risk of; to venture 
upon ; to adventure, venture (to o somcthing). 

1581 Petme Guazzo’s Ciz. Conv. 1. 11586) 18 Who that 
otherwise hazardeth to enter into it, exposeth himselfe to a 
great danger, 1638 Sir T. Herpert 7rav. (ed. 2) 103 Not 
daring to hazard the fight, or hy stratagem break out to 
hazard their deliverance. 1666 DryDEN Ann. Mirad. xxviii, 
That what both love, both hazard todestroy. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 175 P 9 It is not believed. .that the Enemy will 
hazarda Battle for the Reliefof Douay. 1753 N.Torriano 
Gaugr. Sore Throat 84 Scarification was hazarded without 
being looked on as an approved Method. 1844 H. H. 
Wison Brit, Jndia 11. 337 The Koles .. rarely hazarded 
an action. ; 

b. To venture to offcr ‘a statement, conjecture, 
or the like’. 

1758 Monthly Rez. 188 If one may be allowed to hazard 
a conjecture. 1788 FRANKLIN A utodiog. Wks. 1840 I. 174, 
I have hazarded the few preceding pages. 1816 CoLFRIDGE 
Lay Serm. 314 (This) justifies me .. in hazarding the bold 
assertion, 1860 T'vNDALL Glac. 11. xxvii. 379 He did not 
hazard an explanation of the phenomenon. 

+6. Billiards. To‘ pocket’ (a ball). Odés. 

1679 Evetyn Diary 4 Dec., The ganie being only to 
prosecute the ball till hazarded, without passing the port .. 
It is more difficult to hazard a hall..than in our table. 

Hence Ha‘zarded //f/. a., risked, ventured. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. iii. r2 How to save hole her 
hazarded estate. 1841 D’Israet Amen, Lit, (1867) 26 These 
disagreeing dates are all hazarded conjectures. 

Hazardable (ha-zaidib’l), @. [See -aBLE.] 

+1. Involving hazard ; hazardous, risky. Oés. 

1623 WintHrop Let. in New “ng, (1825) I. 342 It is so 
difficult and hazardahle..I cannot tell how to convey that, 
or anything else to thee. 1656 S. H. Golden Law 47 We 
made it hazardable and doubtfull, by dallying with him. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Aydriot. iii. 16 [It] were an hazardable 
peece of art. 

2. That can or may be hazarded or risked. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Hazarder (ha-ziida:). Now rare, Also 4-6 
hasard-, (§ hass-, 5-6 -erd- , 4-6 -our, 5 -ar, 
5-6 -er. [ME. and AFr. hasardour=14th c. F. 
hasardeur, {, hasarder to Wazarb: see -ER 2 3.] 

1. A player at hazard ordicc; adicer, a gamester. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 26854 Theif, reuer, or hazardour, hore 
or okerer, or Iogolour. ¢ 1386 Citaucer ard. 7. 268 It is 
reproef and contrair to honour For to be halde a comun 
haxsardour. 14.. Now. in Wr.-Wiilcker 694/23 Hic aliator, 
ahaserder. 1513 DouGias nceis vu. Prol. 56 The hasart- 
ouris haldis thaim heryit, hant thay nocht the dice. 1533 
More Answ. Poysoned Bk, Wks. 1087 2 An honest man or 
els a false haserder. 1556 Lauper 7 ractate 293 None hasar- 
dours at cards nor dyce. ¢ 1565 Lixpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (1728) 115 A common hazarder. 1896 J. H. Wy. 
Hist. Eng. Hen. 1V, VW. 397 No simoniac, adulterer, 
hazarder, drinker. 

2. ‘He who hazards’ (Johnson). 

+ Hazardful, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hazarp sd, 
+-FUL.] Risky, hazardous, perilous. 

1626 Crt. & Times Chas. / (1848) 1. 86 How hazardful are 
the events of the most parts of such conferences. 1631 
Heywoon Fug, Elz. (1641) 86 Her infirmity being hazard- 
full, but not mortall. 1679 J. Cuipe in Naphtal? 504, 1 
judge the loss of my Soul to be more hazardful. 

Ha‘zarding, v0/. sd. [f. Hazanp v. + -1NG 1.) 
The action of the vb. I[azarp in various senses. 

_ 1582 Bentiey A/on. Matrones Pref. Biij b, To the hazard- 
ing of their owne liues. 1603 Knoties Hist, Turks (1638) 
go Without the hasarding of battell. 

atirté, 1552 Hutoet, Hasarding house (gaming-house], 
alearium, aleatorium, forum aleatorium, 

+ Ha:zardize, v. Obs. rare. [f Hazarp sd, 
+-12E.] To put in hazard ; to jeopardize, risk. 

1628 Wither Brit, Rememsd, vi, 339 We will hazardize 
Our peace, our fame, and our posterities. 1631 BratHwalt 
Eng. Gentlew. (1641) 297 They make you idolize yourselves, 
and. .hazzardize the state of your soules. 

+ Ha‘zardize, sé, Obs. nonce-wd. [For hasar- 
ise, f. HAZARD sb. + -7se as in merchand-ise.] A 
hazardous position, a condition of peril or risk. 

1590 Spenser F. Q, 11, xii. 19 A .. ship Which .. Her selfe 
had ronne into that hazardize [vives merchandize, mesprize]). 

+ Ha-zardly, 2. Obs rare—'. [f. Hazarp sé. 

+-Ly2,] Risky, dangerous. 

1575 R. B. Appius & Virg. in Hazl. Dodsicy 1V. 123 A 
hazardly chance may harbour a clap. 

Hazardous (hx:ziidas), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous. Cf. F. hasardeux, 16th c. in Littré.] 

1. Of the nature of the game of hazard ; dependent 
on chance; casual, fortuitous. 
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1585 T. Wasnixcton tr. Aicholay's Voy. 1. xii. 47 b, The 
adventure therof on the one side and the other was very 
hazardous and variable. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. u. ix. 
(1712) 66 In other Generations that are more hazardous. 
1791 Burke App, Whigs Wks. V1. 257 They may indeed 
stop short of some hazardous and saabiauous excellence. 
1816 Sincer Hist. Curds i. 9 Hazardous betting or playing 
for stakes. 1880 Libr. Univ, Knowl, (N.Y.) IV. 285 
Hazardous contracts, in which the performance depends 
upon some uncertain future event. 

+ 2. Addictcd to risks; venturesome. Ods. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia 1. (1590) 323 Who was in the dis- 
position of his nature hazzardous. 1613 Purcuas Pilerimage 
(1614) 769 Hazardous Mariners. 1651 Hosses Zeviath, 1. 
xxiv. 129 Too hazardous in engaging the publique stock 
into a long, or costly war. 

3. Fraught with hazard or risk; perilous; risky. 

Hazardous insurance, an insurance effected at a high 
premium, on a life, building, etc. exposed to more than 
average risks. Hazardous occupation table, an actuarial 
table showing the prohability of life in trades or professions 
the members of which are exposed to more than average risks, 

1618 Botton Florus 1. xvii. 11636) 51 A most hazzardous 
War. 1671 Mitton P, R. in. 228 The enterprize so 
hazardous and high. 1783 Watson Philip [11 (1839) 47 
‘The most hazardous enterprise in which he had ever been 
engaged. 1856 Froupe Hyrst. Eng. (1858) I. v. 419 To 
attempt to analyse the motives of a double-minded man is 
always a hazardous experiment. 

Ha-zardously, z¢v. [f. prec.+-ty?.] Ina 
hazardous manner ; venturesomely ; perilously. 

1611 Cotcr., Audactensement, boldly, aduenturously .. 
hazardously, daringly, 1664 H. More Alyst. [nig. 447 
Grotius his either judgment or conscience does very hazard- 
ously lie at the stake. 1822-56 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 
252 Lord Bacon said once too boldly and hazardously [etc.]. 
1883 Brack Shandon Gells xxxiii, Cottages .. apparently 
clinging hazardously to the ascent. 

Ha‘zardousness. [f. as prec.+-NxEss.] The 
quality of being hazardous; riskiness; perilousness. 

1682 H. More Annot. Glanvill’s f.ux O. 219 The hazard- 
ousness of these terms. 1694 KetTLeweLL Comp. Perses 
cuted 74 That no difficulties, or hazardousness of these 
assemblies, may make us indifferent about thy service. 
1874 Stupss Const, (rst. 1. vi. 141 The hazardousness of 
their employments. 

+ Hazardry. Os. Also 3 hasarderye, 4-6 
-drie, -drye (6 hasarttrie). [f.OF. type *iasar- 
derte, {. hasardeur WAZARDER: see -ERY.] 

1. The playing at hazard; dicing ; gambling. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 195 VYdelnesse hem ssal brynge to 
synne lecherye, To tauerne, and to sleube, and to hasarderye, 
1386 Cuaucer lard. 7. 262 Now wol I yow deffenden 
hasardrye. aisssg yxpesay Tragedy 306 Leif hasarttrie. 
1562 Leicu Armorte (1612) 78 Hazardrye and going to 
common Taverns. 1590 Spenser #. Q. Ith, i. 57 Sonie fel 
to hazardry. 

2. The incurring of risk ; venturesomeness. rave. 

1590 Spenser F.Q. 11, v.13 Hasty wroth, and heedlesse 
hazardry, Doe breede repentaunce late, and lasting infamy. 


Haze (hé!z), 5d. [Of obscure origin. 

Not known till nearly a century after Hazy a., so that it 
may bea back-formation from that word. For the derivation, 
connexion with OF. sasu, haswe ‘grey , has been suggested; 
but there isa long gap in time between the words, and there 
are difficulties both of form and early sense : see Haze v.*) 

k. An obscuration of the atmosphcre near the 
surface of the earth, caused by an infinite number 
of minute particles of vapour, etc. in the air. In 
18th. applied to a thick fog or hoar-frost; but 
now usually to a thin misty appearance, which 
makes distant objects indistinct, and often ariscs 
from heat (heat-haze). 

1706 Puittips (ed. Kersey), //aze, a Rime, a thick Fog. 
1721 Bawey, A /ase,a thick Fog or Rime. 1755 Jouxson, 
Ilaze, fog; mist. 1795 Burke Regic. Peace iv. Whs. IX. 
4 Yo trust ourselves to the haze and mist and doubtful lights 
of that changeable week. 1823 F. Crissotp Ascent Vt. 
Blanc 23 A circle of thin haze .. marked dimly the limits 
between heaven and earth. 1833 Hr. Martineau Charmed 
Sea viii. 128 Till he disappeared in the silvery night haze. 
1833 M. Scotr Zo Cringle xix. (1859) 526 A hot haze 
hung over the whole. 1849 D. P. Tuomson /utrodd. 
Meteorot. 114 When..the temperature falls below the dew- 
point, the moisture becomes visible in the form of a haze, 
mist, or fog ; haze when there is merely an obscuration near 
the surface of the earth; mist when it presents a defined 
outline, resting on, or hovering a few feet above the ground ; 
fog when the humid vesicles are so numerous as to produce 
a general obscuration in the atmosphere. 1863 Gro. Etior 
Romola \. xiv, There was a thin yellow haze from incense 
mingling with the breath of the multitude. 1891 Mrs. 
Outpnant ¥erusalem 435 The soft hills on the other side in 
a haze of sunshine. ' : 

b. érazsf. Something having a misty appear- 
ance, or obscuring the view. 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Repts. UX. 526 Ulceration {in the 
eye) .. sufficiently deep to leave a permanent haze, 189 
Doucatt Beggars Ali 181 The copse..showed nothing but 
a haze of gray and reddish twigs. : 

2. fig. A condition of intellectual vagueness and 


indistinctness; the obscurity of a distant time. 

«1797 Burke (T.), In the fog and haze of confusion all is 
enlarged. 1843 Miarz in Nonconf. III. 489 A haze of false 
and wretched morality. 1873 Burton A/ist, Scot. I. i. 44 
‘The annalists..were peopling the haze with obscure persons. 
1879 McCartuy Ozun Times 11. xxix. 362 No shade or faint 
haze of a doubt appeared anywhere. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commi, U1. Ixxx. 55 Nor do their moral and religious 
impulses remain in the soft haze of self-complacent senti- 
ment. 

3. Comb.,as hase-cradled, haze-hungadjs.; haze- 


fire, brilliantly lnminous mist. 


HAZEL. 


1842 Faser Styr. Lake, etc. 328 The Carpathian chain, 
A fence of while haze-tire Compassing the plain. 1852 M. 
ArNoLtp Summer Night 2x Ihe blue haze-cradled moun- 
tains spread away, 1894 Nez. of Rev. Feb. 170 The low and 
haze-hung country. 

Hence Ha-zeless a., free from haze. 

1874 Tynoatt in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 826 A calm and 
hazeless atmosphere. 

Haze (heiz), v.1 [Cf OF. haser (1430 in Godef.) 
‘irriter, piquer, facher, insulter, aiguillonner’.] 

1. trans. To affiight, scare; to scold; also, to 
punish by blows. dial, 

1678 Littteton Lat. Dict., To haze or hawze one, fer- 
terrefacio, Clamore obtundo, 1721 Baitey, Hase, to afright 
with asudden Noise. /éfd., Hawze, to confound or frighten, 
to stun one with Noise. C[ountry Word). 1876 J/id-Vorksh, 
Gloss., Haze, to scold; also, to beat. 1881 .V. Linc. Gloss., 
laze, to thrash soundly; to upbraid. 

2. Naut. Topunish by keeping atdisagreeable and 
unnecessary hard work ; to harass with overwork. 

1840 R. H. Dawa Bef. Mast viii. 18 Every shifting of the 
studding-sails was only to ‘haze’ the crew. Vote. Let an 
officer once say ‘I'll haze you’, and your fate is fixed. You 
will be ‘ worked up’, if you are not a better man than he is. 
1846 J. R. Browxe Etch. Whaling Cruise (1850) 187 The 
captain disliked him..and continually hazed him for his 
awkwardness. 1893 J. A. Barry S. Brown's Bunyip, etc. 
283 Now then, fore-top, there, shift your pins, or I'll haze you. 

3. To subject to cruel horseplay (as practised by 
American students); tobully. US. See Haztne 3. 

1850 Poem bef. Jadma 22 in B. H. Hall College Was. 
(1356) 251 "Tis the Sophomores rushing the Freshmen to 
haze 1868 in G. M. Sloane Life ¥. AlacCosh xiv. (1896) 
216 Did you not hear that he had been hazed?,. They 
gagged his mouth .. shaved his head, then put him under 
the pump, and left him tied o the campus. /6r/., I called 
the hazed student to my house. 1886 Century Alag. 905/1 
Two of our roughs began to haze him. 1887 Lipprucott’s 
Mag. Aug. 293 The man who assists in hazing you in Fresh- 
man year, and wHo compels you to stand on a street-corner 
aud scan Greek verse for the edification of the by-standers. 
/éid., Hazing, in its offensive signification, is practically 
dead and buried at Yale. 

4. intr. To frolic, ‘lark’. C78. 

1848 N. 3. Com. Adv. 2 Dec. (Bartlett), W. had been 
drinking and was hazing about the street at night. 1855 
H. A. Wisk Vales for Marines (ibid.), Hazin’ round witb 
Charity Bunker and the rest o’ the gals. 

5. Haze about, to roam about aimlessly ; to loaf 
about. [? Associated with Hazy 2 b.] 

1841 Yatt’s Alag. VIII. 592 It would be idle to follow 
{her). .in hazing about—a capital word that, and one worthy 
of instant adoption—among the usual sights of London. 
1870 Mrs. Prentiss Let. in Life (1882) 335 The boys are 
hazing about. 

Haze, v.? [In sense 1, related to Haze sé., 
Ifazy @.; perh. a back-formation from the latter ; 
in sense 2 from the sb.] 

L. intr. To drizzle. dial. 

1674-91 Ray V C. Words 36 ft hazes, it misles, or rains 
small rain 1808 J. Bartow Colzsrb. 1. 33 O'er Valladolid’s 
regal turrets hazed The drizzly fogs from dull Pisuerga 
raised. 1825 Brockett .V. C. Gloss., Haze, to drizzle, to 
be foggy. ’ A 

2, trans. To make hazy, to involve in a haze. 
Hence Hazed f//. a. 

1801 ANNA Seward Lett, (1811) V. 353 The noble moun- 
tains.,are here {i.e. in the picture] softened and hazed away 
into indistinctness. 3188. R. G. H{irt) Vorces tn Solit, 130 
The hazed sun with lurid weakness stared. 

Haze, v.2 dial. trans. To dry. 

a 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Haze, to dry linen, etc, by 
hanging it up in the fresh air..any thing so exposed is said 
to be hazed, as rows of corn or hay, when a brisk breeze 
follows a shower. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. (E. D. S.), 
Hazed, surface-dried. 

+ Haze =a’ ’s, syncop. form of have us. Obs. 

a1gs3 Unatt Royster D. un. iv. (Arb.) 49 Nay and ye 
will haze, haze .. And ye will not haze, then giue vs our 
geare againe. 

Hazel! (haz). Forms: 1 heesel, heesil, 
heesl, eesil, 3 hasle, asele, 3-4 hesel, 4-6 hasil, 
4-7 -ell(e, 4-8 hasel‘e, 5 hesil(1, -yl(le, -elle, 
5-6 hasill, 6 -ille, -yll‘e, heasle, (Sc. hissill), 
6-7 hazell, 6-8 hasle, 7 hassel, hassle, 7~ hazel, 
hazle, (mod.Sc. heazle, heezle). [OE. hese/ = 
MDu. Aaszel(are, Du. haselaar, LG. hassel, OHG. 
hasal masc., hasala fem. (MHG., mod.G. hase/ f), 
ON. has! (Sw., Da. hassel) :~—OTeut. *hasalo-z:~ 
pre-Teut. *Aésolos=1.. corulus, corylus, Olr. coll 
(:—*cos!). ON. had also hes/z neut. (:—*hasili-) 
whence app. north. ME. hese/, hesy/,mod.Sc. heez/e.] 

1. A bush or small tree of the genus Cory/us, 
having as its fruit a nut. The European species, 
C. Avellana, grows to a small tree; the North 
American species are C, fmericana, a shrub form- 
ing dense thickets, and the Beaked or Cuckold 


Hazel, C. rostrata, found in Canada, etc. 

There are other species, as the Constantinople or Turkey 
Hazel, C. Colurna, Japanese Hazel, C. heterophylla. 

a7joo Efpinal Gloss. 236 Corylus, baesil [50 aesil]. a 800 
Erfurt Gloss. 536 Corylus, haes\. ¢ 1000 Sar. Leechd. I. 
96 Hesles ragu, & holen rinde nipewearde. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
8697 Hasles (c 1275 aseles) ber greowen. a 1307 Thrush ¥ 
Night. in Hazl. &. P. P. 1. 50 Somer is comen with loue to 
toune..The note of hasel springeth. 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. 
Love ur. vi. 5 If thou desire grapes thou goest not to tbe 
Hasell. ¢ 1400 Maunbev. (Roxb.) xviii. 83 It es lyke vnto 
pe floure of pe besill, pat springes oute before pe lefes. 


HAZEL. 


©1440 Promp. Porv. 238/. Hesyl, tre, corndns. 1538 
Letann /tin, V. 67 The Place wher the Town was ys al 
over growen with Brambles, Hasylles, and lyke Bhralbes. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. Iviil. 733 There be two sortes of 
Hasel or wood Nut trees. 1 Drvben WVirg. Past. v. 4 
Beneath the grateful Shade, Which Hazles, intermix'd with 
Elms, have made. 1769 Home Fatal Disc.v, A dell, whose 
sloping sides are rough With thick-grown hazel. 1861 
Devamer Attch. Gard. 153 The variegated and Purple 
Hazels are ornamental shrubs of some esteem. 


b. The wood of this tree. 

1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 54 Ther is a lake that torneth 
hasell in to asshe and asshe in to hasell. 1634 Pracnam 
Gentl. Exerc. xxi. 251, I leave it to their [Anglers’] owne 
discretion, whether to use enmher Haysell, or Cane. 1665 J. 
Wess Stone-//eng (1725) 161 Hasle was the Material of which 
the Stakes were at first made. 


e. A stick or rod of this wood. 

1603 Owen Pembrokesi. (1891) 276 The horsemens cudgell 
-.to be a hasell. 1649 G. Dante 7rinarch., Rich. 11, 
cexxxv, The Hassle sce will bend (A Rhabdomancie, was 
observ'd of old) Stretch’d on the Earth, vnto a Mine of 
Gold. 1686 N. Cox Gentil. Recreat. ww. 71 Let the Angler 
fit himself with a Hazle of one piece or two set conveni- 
ently together. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa xxi. (1749) 1. 
144 Mr. Solmes..fell to gnawing the head of his hazel. 

d. Short for hased-nzt. 

1601 llottanp Pliny xv. xxii. (R.), As for other nuts, their 
Meat is solide and compact, as we may see in filberds and 
hazels. 

e. Oil of hazel, a jocntar name for an oijl alleged 
to be contained in a green hazel rod, and to be the 
efficacious element in a sound drubbing ; ¢o anoiné 
with ot! of hascl, to drub with a hazel rod. So 
sap of hazel in the same sense: cf. hazel ol, 4c. 

¢1678 Korb. Ball, (1882) 1V. 359 Yake you the Oyl of 
Hazel strong ; With it anoint her Body round. 

2. Applied with qualification to other plants, as 
Evergreen Hazel, Guevina Avcllana; Austra- 
lian H., Pomaderris lanigera of N.S. Wales, 7’. 
apetala of Victoria; WitcH or Wrci L1AzEL, q.v. 

3. The reddish brown colour of a ripe hazel-nut. 
b. adj. Of this colonr; used esp. of eyes. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. /fist. (1776) Il. 82 The different 
colours of the eye are the dark hazle, the light hazle, the 
green, the blue, the grey, the whitish grey. 1805 I’. HIARKAL 
Scenes of Life 1. 52 An eye .. the index of an intelligent 
soul; it was a full, bright hazel. 1829 Lytton Disowned 5 
Of a light hazel in their colour. 

b. rs92 SHaks. Kom. & Jul. mu. i. 22 Thou wilt quarrell 
with a inan for cracking Nuts, hauing no other reason, but be- 
cause thou hast haselleyes. ¢1730Switt Dich, a Alaggo! 4 
You know him by his hazel snout. 1743 5: G. Epwarps 
Nat. Hist. Burds 69 The Eye of a yellowish Hazel Colour. 
1805 Scort Last JMinstr, vi. xix, O'er her white bosom 
stray'd her hazel hair. 1813 — Rokcéy wv. v, Wer full dark 
eye ofhazelhue. 1848 Lytion //arvodd vu. ii, In the quick 
glance of his clear hazel eye. 

4. atirib. and Comb.,as hazel bank, bavin, bouch, 
bower, bush, copse. cover, leaf, rod. staff, stick, twig, 
ward, etc.; hasel-hoofed, -leaved adjs. 

a31307 Thrush 4 Night, 106 in Hazl, £. P. P. 1. 54 
Fowel, thou sitest on hasel bon. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 
(Camden) 22 (Promp.) kt was lytelle as a hesylle styke. 1584 
R. Scot Discov, Witcher. x. vii. (1886) 147 There must be 
made vpon a hazell wand three crosses, 1596 Suaks. Jay. 
Shr. u. i. 255 Kate like the hazle twig Is straight, and 
slender, 1678 Butter Had, it. ii. 1547 He's mounted on 
a hazel bavin. 1727-46 Tuostson Summer 1269 Close in the 
covert ofa hazel copse. 1828 J. M. Speakman Brit. Gunner 
‘ed. 2) 59 Budge barrels... hazle hooped. 1855 TiExNyson 
Brook 171, 1 slide by hazel covers. 1858 Hocc Veg. Mined. 
693 Hazel rods have been supposed to have magical proper- 
ties, as it was of them that the a/z-ining-rod was formed. 1864 
Sowerly’s Eng. Bot, Wi. 193 Hazel-leaved Bramble. 1880 
Encycl. Brit. X1. 549.1 The virtue of the hazel wand was 
supposed to be dependent on its having two forks. 

b. From sense 3. 

1769-74 J. Grancer Biogr. Hist, Eng. (R.\, Cherry 
cheeked, hazel-eyed. brown haired. 1787 Winter Syst. 
Husb. 24 Black and hazle colour soils. 1806 Forsyth 
Beauties Scot’. VV. 228 A deep hazel-coloured loam. 1886 
Rusxin Preiertta I. v. 141 A dark hazel-eyed, slim-made, 
hvely girl. 189: Mrs, ALExanper Wom. Heart 1. 3 Large 
hazel-brown eyes. 

c. Special combs,: hazel carpet, a geometer 
moth, Czdarza corylata; hazel crottles, the lichen 
Sticta pulmonaria; hazel-fly, Phyllopertha horit- 
cola, also an artificial fly imitating it; hazel hoe, 
‘a grubbing hoe for working in brush and bushes’ 
(Knight Dict. AWech.); +hazel-mouse [Ger. Aase/- 
maus}, the common dormouse |.Vrscardinus avel- 
lanartus); hazel-oil ‘husmorous): seete; hazel- 
rag, -raw =hazel crotiles ; + hazel-rise [cf. Ger. 
hasclreis},a twig or bough of the hazel; hazel- 
rough (U.S.), a hazel copse; hazel-worm [Ger. 
haselwurm), the blind-worm (2/aunder's Treas. 
Nat, Hist. 1834). Also HazeL-Grousk, etc. 

1796 WitHerinG Brit. Plants (ed. 41 IV. 55 Lungwort. 
Hazel Rag, or *Hazel Crottles..On the trunks of old trees. 
es Best Angling (ed. 2) 117 The Welchman’s Button, or 
*Hasle-Fly. 1883 A. Ronatps F4-Fisher’s Entomol. (ed. 9) 
104 Hazel Fly, Coch-A-Bondhu. 1607 Topsert Four-/. 
Beasts (1658) 423 Of the Nut-mouse, *Hasel-mouse, or Fil- 
bird-mouse..so called because they feed upon Hasel-nuts 
and Filbirds. 1825 Jamieson, *Haze/-orl, a cant term, used 
to denote a drubbing. 1894 Crockxetr Raiders 46 Ye shall 
suffer for this, if there's hazel oil in Dumfries. 1565-73 
Coorer /hesaurus, Pudnonaria, after some lungeworte: 
afier other *hasel ragge. 19778 Licntroot Flora Scot. 
(1789) 83: Lungwort Licben.,*Hazleraw, Scotis. 13.. A. 
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' Alis. 3293 (Bod]. MS.) Whan notte brounep on *hesel rys. | 1§73-80 Baret A/z. H 207 An hasell tree, or nut tree, a 


| 


a35§s§0 CAristis Kirke Gr. xvi, Heich Hutchon with a bissil 
ryss. 1893 Advance (Chicugo) 23 Nov., Among the *hazel- 
roughs are still a few chewinks, 

[Of 


Ha‘zel”, hazle. Also hassell, hasel(l. 
uncertain origin; known first in attrib. use or 
comb., and in the adj. Haze.iyl, 

Markham's hassell ground, hassell earth, correspond to 
Ger. Aasselboden ‘ ground consisting of gravel, reddish clay. 
and somewhat black earth’ }Grimm\, said also to be called 
in Switzerland haselerde. The latter implies connexion or 
association with Aase/ l1azev', and some would so explain 
the word in Eng., with reference to the colour of hal 
ground, its suitableness for-hazel, or other reason.} 

1. A kind of freestone : see quots. /ocal. 

1855 Prituprs Jan. Geol. Gloss., //azle, a hard, cften 
cherty, gritstone, 1883 Grestey Gloss. Coal Mining, 
flazle, a tough mixture of sandstone and shale. 


2. atirté, and Comb, Consisting of a mixture of 


sand or gravel, clay, and earth, as haze/ carth, 
ground, loam, mould, soil, etc. 

1613 Markuam Eng. //usbandman\. 1. vi. (1635) 36 FF it 
Lee a rich hassell ground. /did. xiii. 83 Blacke Clay mixt 
with red Sand, which. .is called of Husbandmen an hasseil 
earth, 1636 SurFL & Mark. Country Farme 556 Any 
mixed earths or hasell-grounds which are clayes andl sands 
or clayes and gravells mixed together. 1686 Prot Sta/- 
Sordsh. 341 The manner of tillage that is also given light or 
hasel mould. 1789 rans. Soc, Arts 1. 165 A field of good 
hazle loam. 1796 J. Bovs Agric. Kent (1813) 70 Fo make 
summer-fallows on light land, such as hazel (oane sand, 
gravel or chalk. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 
4 Ik. 26 On all soils, except those of a deep hazel mould or 
sandy loam. 

Hazeled (h@-7ld), a. [See -Ep2.] a. Fullof 
or clad with hazel bushes. b. Of a hazel colour. 

1651 Wittie Primrose’s Pop. Frr.159 Hazled cocks, which 
are quick for motion,..strong to fight. 1853 G. JounsTon 
Nat. //1st. E. Bord, 1. 263 In our hazled deans. 1857 
in Miss Pratt Flowering /'lants 1. 148 Up yon hazel'd 
slope tbe farmer loudly rallies Reapers to their morning 
las. 

+ Ha‘zelen, a. Cés. Forms: 1 heeslen, 4 ha- 
selne, heslyn. [f. azru! + -en4 (= Ger. hasedn): 
cf. H1ALSEN a.] Of or pertaininy to the hazel. 

1000 Sar Leechd. 1. 104 Zenin. -hxslenne sticcan ople 
ellenne. 1388 Wycur Pref Ep. 72 Of the haselne 3erd. 
2a1400 .VMorte Arth. 2504 Holtis and hare woddes with 
heslyne schawes. 

Hazel grouse. =next. 

1783 Tatnam //ist. Birds sx. Grouse, Hazel Grouse. 
Haselhntn, 1862 Mepvock tr. Schadler's Treas. Sc. 538 
Under the section of grouse .. we note .. the black gronse 
(Tetrao] tetrix, and the hazel grouse (7. Conasia). 1883 
Cassel’s Nat. /{tst, ¥V. 141 The Hazel Grouse .. does net 
come to England, but is found over Northern Europe and 
North Asia, and is a pretty bird with a fine crest. 

Hazel-hen. [trans]. mod.G. haselhuhn, f. hasel 
{1azeL+Auhn hen.) The European ruffled grouse 
Donasta sylvestris). 

1661 Lovece //ist, Anim. & Mat. Introd, ‘The .. heath- 
cock, hasle-hen, land duck. 1822 T. MitcHerte Aristoph. 
Il. 195 Floundering in the dirt like hazle-hens. 1893 Daily 
-Vews 11 Mar. 5 3 Piacie and hazel hens are now the 
only inexpensive game procurable. 

Hazeline he'zelin), [See -1xe.] An alco- 
holic distillate from the Witch Ilazcl, //amamelrs 
zIrginica. 

1881 NetHercitrt in Brit. Aled. Jrni. 18 June, The new 

roduct of Hamamelis Virginica called ‘ Hazeline’. 1882 
V. Symes in Lancet 4 Nov., Hazeline was highly recom- 
inended two years ago for cases of hacmoptysis. : 

Hazelly héi-z’li),a.1 (cf. HazeL¥.) Consisting 
of a mixture of sand, clay, and earth. 

1687 Fremixc Contn. Holinshed U1. 15431 The stuffe 
cartied. .for the erection of the walles at Dover, was earth, 
being of a haselie mould, chalke and sleech. 1707 MortTiMER 
Husb. Ws. (1708) 53 All sorts of Land may be reduced to 
Sandy, Gravelly, Chalky, Stony, Rocky, Hazely, Black- 
earth, Marsh or Boggy, and Clay-land. 1725 Bravtry 
fam. Dict. s.v. Pine, Any dry Soil, especially light hazelly 
Brick Earth will do. 1796 C. MarsHaLt Garden. xix. (1813) 
383 The soil proper for carnations is a hazelly or sandy 
loam, procured from a pasture. , 

Hazelly, a2 [f. Hazeu}+-y.] Abounding 
in or clad with hazel bushes. 

1790 Burns Elegy Henderson 20 Ye hazly shaws and 
briery dens! 1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 942 The Steep 
and hazelly banks of the Woodburn. 1835 Crake Aural 
Aluse 158 From the hazelly wood. 

Hazel-nut (hé'2’linzt), Forms: see Hazen 
and Net. [OE, Aesclhnutu=Du. hazelnoot, LG. 
haselnot, hassclnot, OG. hasalnuz, mod.G. hasel- 
nusz.) The nut of the hazel, a well-known fruit. 

¢728 Corpus Gloss. 33 Abelena, haeselhnutu. cc 1050 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 345/15 Ade/lana, haslhnutu, ¢ 1350 
Wilt. Palerne 18.1 Hasel-notes, & ober fruit. .pat in forest 
growen. c1qg0o Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 Dyamaundes 
..of pe mykilnes of hesill nuttes. 1577 B. Gooce Heres- 
bach's Hush. 1. (1586) 95 b, Among Nuttes, is also .. the 
Hasell Nuttes, akinde whereof is tbe Fjlberte. 1870 Yeats 
Nat. Hist, Comm, 207 The common hazel nut yields an oil 
most valuable for the deticate macbinery of watches. 

b. attrib. and Comé., as hazel-nut otl, tree, etc. 
c1ogo Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 457/14 Nucwleus, sfue 
nucleus, heeslhnute cyrnel. 1762 W. Hupson Flora 
Angelica, Corylus stipulis ovatis, etc., common Hazel-nut- 
tree, 1884 Cassedl’s Dict. Cookery 310 Hazel-nut Cakes. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hazel nut ofl..is pale yellow. .and 
is not a drying oil. 
Ha‘zel-tree. The hazel, Corylus Avellana. 
14.. Voc. in Wr..Wilcker 575/45 Corudus, an haseltre. 


filbert tree. 1656 Cowtry /’indar. Odes, To Mr. Hols 
Note, Virgula Divina, or a Divining Wand, is atwo. forked 
Branch of a Hazel-Tree, which is used fur the finding out 
either of Veins, or hidden ‘Treasures of Gold and Silver, 
1832 Tennyson May Queen 14 On the bridge beneath the 
hazel-tree. 

Hazel-wood. 

1. A wood or thicket of hazel bushes. 

©1374 Cuaccer 7'roylus v. 1174 From hasel-wode, there 
Ioly Robin pleyde. 1864 Tenvyson En. Ard. 7 A hazel- 
wood By autumn nutters haunted. 

2. The wood or timber of the hazel. 

1573-80 Baret Av. H 208 The magnificent and heroicall 
vertues of tlhe haselwood. 1848 Sir J. G. Witkinson 
Dalmatia 4& Montenegro 1. 516 On the neighbouring moun- 
tains much hazelwood grows, 

+3. In phrase hazel/zvoods shake, or merely hazcl- 
wood ! (in Chaucer’ app. =Of course. Obs. 

© 1374 Cuiaucer 7roydns i, 841 (890) A ryng quod he, ye 
haselwodes shaken, Ye Nece myne pat ryng moste han a 
stor: Pat myhle a dede man a-lyue maken. /did. v. 505 
Ve haselwode poughte pis Pandare, And to hym self ful 
sobrelich he seyde, God wot refreyden may bis hote fare. 

Ha‘zelwort. //eré. [An adaptation of 16the. 
Ger. haselwuriz, OWG. haselwurz also hasel- 
wurtel), f. wurz herb, Wort, werse/ root.) A 
book name in the herbalists for Asarabacca. 

{iss: Turner //erbal 1. Fijb, Asarum is called .. in 
coghsh folfote .. and asarabacca in duche hasell wuit: 
because it groweth abowle hasell 1ree rootes.] 1578 Lym: 
Dodoens i. v. 319 This herbe .. is called in English Asara- 
bacca, and folefoote, it may also be called Haselworte .. in 
Germanie Ilaselwurtz: in Brabant Haselwortel. 1597 
Grearve /ferbad i. eccvi. (1633) 837. 1706 Putwirs (ed. 
Kersey), Cadarich, an Ilerb otherwise call’d Hazlewort 
[wispr. Harlewort]; so 1730-36 in Battey tfolio). 1862 
Mepiock tr. Schadler's freas. Sc. 460 Vhe Pipe tree., 
and the ITazelwort. 

Hazen hél-z’n, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also -an, 
-on, [prob. from same source as [14zE v.!: see 
-EN5,] /rans. Toscare, terrify; to scold, threaten. 

160g //ist. Lvordanus, Night .. sent .. fantasie for to 
hazan idle heads, 1630 Lexsarptr. Charron's Wisd. 10. 
xiv. § 12 That custome .. to leat, and to b x, and with 
strange words and out-cryes to hazen Children. 1647 
Hassonp /'ower of Keys vii. 141 To awake, and hazen, and 
drive those that wil not be allured and drawn. [1893 
iWrltsh. Gloss., Hazon, to scold or threaten, ‘Now dwoan't 
‘ve hazon the child for 't."} 

Hazer jhét'zas). U.S. [f. Wazev.1] One who 
hazes or practiscs crnel horseplay on another. 

1887 Colnmbns (Ohio: Dispatch § Sept. heading) A 
Haver in Trouble. 1888 //arfer's Mag. Mar. 636/1 The 
hazers in college are the men..to whom the training and in- 
suncts of the gentleman are unknown. 

Hazily  hétzili), adv. [f. Hazy +-Ly 2.] In 
a hazy manner; dimly, indistinctly. Also fig. 

1833 L. Ritcure Wand. by Loire 31 The river .. glittered 
hazily in the last rays of sunset. 1889 ‘ Rita’ Sheba 11. 
iil, 36 The light and the shadows seemed to swim hazily 
before her sight. 1894 Advance (Cli cago) 31 May, One is 
so likely tothink hazily of African territory. 

Haziness ‘hé'-zinés). [f. lazy +-ness.] The 
quality of being hazy. 

1. Mistincss, fogyiness. 

1709 erxerry 7h, Wtsion § 71 Though there be no 
extraordinary fog or haziness. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. x. 106 
The haziness of the weather. 1803 S/ed. Fraud. 1X. 315 
The sun .. being obscured by a general haziness in the 
atmosphere. ae 

2. The quality of being intellectually indistinct ; 
vagueness of mental perception; uncertainty. 

1872 Lippon Elem. Relig. i. 25 In no department of 
human knowledge is haziness deemed a merit. 1882 Masson 
in A/acm. Mag. XLV. 235 Carlyle himself seems to have 
become aware of the haziness of his dating of the transaction. 

Hazing, v4/. sb. [f. llaze v.1+-1ne 1] 

I. A sonnd beating, a thrashing. 

1825 Gentil. Mag. XCYV. 1. 396, 1 gave him a hazing. 

2. Naut, See Uaze v.! 2. 

1893 J. A. Barry S. Brown's Bunyip, etc. 285 The process 
is called ‘hazing’, The sufferer gets all the dirtiest and 
most disagreeable .. jobs to be found on shipboard. 

A species of brutal horseplay practised on 
freshmen at some American Colleges. 

a1860 Harvard Mag. 1. 413 (Bartlett) The absurd and 
barbarous custom of hazing, which has long prevailed in 
the college. 1892 Daily News 28 June 5 3 ‘ Hazing’ at 
Yale has unhappily led to the death of an unfortunate young 
student named Rustin, and to a general denunciation of 
this custom as ‘stupid and brutal’. 1 lbid, 16 Oct. 5/4 
‘The freshman class of Princeton is smaller this autumn than 
last..due in part to the hazing outrages of recent years. 

Hazle, hazzle \h:z’l , v. dial. [freq. of Haze 
v.38: see -LE. OF, had hasler as variant of haler 
to burn, to dry; but this was prob. not connected.] 
a. trans. To dry superficially. b. z#tr, To be- 


come dry on the surface. , 

1642 Rocers .Vaaman 886 Who by that happy wind of 
thine .. didst hazle and drie up the forlorne dregges and 
slime of Noahs deluge. a 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, 
Hazle, to grow dry at top. 1881 Lescestersh. Gloss., 
Hazzle,to dry slightly. ‘Ht the clothes don’t dry much, 
they'll hazzle’, 1893 Sheffield Gloss. Suppl. Hazzle, to 
dry slightly .. It is better, if the ground is damp, to let 
the sun hazzle the surface of the land before the second 
harrowing. : a 

Hazle, Hazly: see Haze.! and 2, HAzetty a.? 

Hazy (hz-zi), a. Forms: 7 hawsey, heysey, 
hasie, -ey, haizy, 8 hazey, 7- hazy. [In form, 


HE. 


as if from Haze sb. + -¥; but known nearly a cen- 
tury before the sb., so that their mutual relation is 
uncertain. The early forms also offer difficulty.] 

1. Ofthe atmosphere, weather, etc.: Characterized 
by the presence of haze ; misty. (orig. Nau.) In 17- 
18th c, use = foggy; but now usually applied toa 
kind of atmospheric indistinctness less determinate 
than mist or fog, and often caused by heat. 

1625 Jpeachm. Dk. Buckhm, (Camden) 7 The weather 
beeing thicke and hawsey, the winde highe. 1657R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 27 Moistness of the Air .. which the Sea- 
men call a Heysey weather .. as though the Sun shine out 
bright, yet we cannot see his body, till nine aclock. 1665 
J. Wess Stone-Heng (1725) 183 An hasie Morning. 1666 
Phil, Trans. 1. 241 The Air being light, though moist and 
a little hazy. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 2 The 
Air was haizy and full of fogs and snow, so that we could 
not see far. a17o0 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hazy Weather, 
when it is Thick, Misty, Foggy. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. vii. 
92 We had little wind, with thick hazy weather. 1799 VINCE 
Elem, Astron. xxi. (1810) 231 A diffused light, which made 
the air seem hazy. 1856 STANLEY Sinat 4 Jad. i. (1858) 
64 It was too hazy to see anything in the distance, 

2. fig. Lacking intellectual distinctness; vague, 
indistinct, uncertain, 

1831 Lams Alia Ser. u. Newspapers 35 Vrs. Ago, A hazy 
uncertain delicacy. 1862 Burton Bé.-Hunter (1863) 35 
His communications about the material wants of life were 
hazy. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. m. iii, Some hazy idea. 
1874 L. STEPHEN //ours in Library (1892) II. vii. 211 The 
chief article of Rousseau’s rather hazy creed. 

b. Somewhat conftised with drink. co//og. 

1824 T. Hoox Sayings 6 Doings Ser. 1. Friend of Family 
Il. 10 Hazy, Sir — You understand ? smoking and drinking. 
1842 BarHam /ngol. Leg. Ser. u. St. Cuthbert, Staggering 
ahout just as if he were ‘hazy’. 


He (hi, hr), pers. pron., 3rd sing. masc. nom. 
Forms: see below. [The simplest form of the 
‘orig. demonstr.) base 42-, which supplics not only 
the pronoun forms him, hts, her, (h)22, (A)em, but 
also the adverbs here, hence, hither. OF. he, hé 
was cogn. with OFris. hz, he (fem. Azz, neut. 212, 

OS. hz, he, hie. The other old Teutonic langs. 
(with OS. in the oblique cases) have parallel forms 
from stem z-; OHG. zr, ev, Goth. zs. Fragments 
of a #?- stem, in scnsc ‘this’, are found, howcver, 
in Gothic, in dat. Azwna, acc. m. and n. hina, 
Aila; they diffcr only in the initial % from thc 
corresponding inflexions of zs ‘he’. In OLIG. the 
East Franconian had also ker in place of the 
usual OIG. ev, ‘he’. In English, the typical 
form in all ages has been he, from which emphasis 
_ probably produced Aeo, hye, hee, and tonelessness 
hé, &, which last long prevailed in representations 
_ of familiar speech, as in the dramatists, and is 
still a prevalent dialect form. In OF. the base he 
supplied all parts of the third personal pronoun, 
singular and plural; it was thus inflected ; 


' 


SING. MASC. Fem. NEUT. PLURAL. 
Nom. he, ke hfo, héo, hfe, hi hit hf, hfe, hdo, hig 
Ace, hiene, hine (hyne) | hie, h{ (héo) hit | hf, hfe, héo, hiz, 


Dat, him {hym) 
his (hys) 

1, Inall the cognate languages, even tn the early period, 
certain parts of the /- or z- stem were lost, and supplied by 
the corresponding parts of the demonstrative base syd, a 
derivative of s#, Se. This extended to English also in the 
aith or 12th c. when the fem. 2/0, keo, became supplanted 
by the fem. demonstrative so, syo, which appears as sco, 
scho=sho in northern, and sc#=shz in midl., now Suk, qv. 
In the south and west /eo (ho, hoo) survived in literature 
till the rsth c. and Is still native in the dialects in various 
forms ; but s&e has been the only literary Eng. form since the 
introduction of printing. In the oblique cases HER remains. 

2. The original plural has been supplanted by a plural 
of the demonstrative ¢haz. Inthe northern dial. ¢gso, the 
O.E. Ad, plural of Az!, was often used instead of hza, Ai; 
within the next two centuries the equivalent ON. Jerr 
must have been adopted, as it appears ¢1200 in full use in 
Orm. as Je33, whence the later they, thet, thay, thai, which 
peceally spread south, and before 1500 superseded “i, hy, 

rst in the nominative, and then also in the other cases, so 
that the plural forms are now they, them, their. But a 
relic of the earlier pronoun survives, In southern dialect and 
colloquial use, in the dat.-accus. em, commonly written’e. 
_ 3- The original accusative forms have everywhere, except 
in the neuter, been replaced by an extended use of the 
dative: this began in the midl. dial. before 1000, and was 
completed in the southern by 1350. In this change, the 
analogy of the rst and 2nd persons was followed (see Me). 
Traces of the original acc. sing. masc. Aine remain as ev, 
(un), in southern dialects: see Hn. 

4. In the neuter the acc. Az# remained, and also displaced 
the dative AZ; in all constructions 47 lost its initial 4 
between 12th and rsth c. in Standard English; and in 16- 
17th c, the original neuter genitive /:’s was displaced first 
by i, and then by /?’s, éts. 

5. The genitive cases his, hire, hive, (their), were treated 
after 1100, on the earlier analogy of mine, thine, our, your, 
as adjectives, und inflected to agree with substantives ; tbe 
Plurals his-e, iv-e were still used by Wyclif. Like the 
other possessives, they also developed two forms, an ad- 
jective and an absolute, the latter being ‘ers, theirs (the 
-s of which was originally the possessive ’s); Asis was 
used by Wyclif, but in mod.Eng. Ais and its take no 
additional s in the absolute form. //isx, hern, theirn 
(perhaps by false analogy with my, miue) appear in 16thc. 
in mid}. counties, but are now only dialectal. The changes 
which tbese, originally genitives of the Personal Pronoun, 
have undergone, make it more convenient in modern 
grammar to treat them separately as Possessive Pronouns, 


hiere, hire (hyre) | him 


| him, heoin (hym) 
hiere, hire (hyre) | his 


Gen. hiera, hira, hcora 
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HE. 


The present inflexion of this pronoun (with its derived | 3697 Drvpven Virg. Georg. 11. 409 Jove's own Tree.. Full 


possessives) is tberefore ; 


SING. Masc. Frm. | NEUT. PLURAL, 
Nom. he (she) | it {they] 
fe him | her | it [them} 
Possess. adj. his | her its {their) 

adbsol. his hers its {theirs] 


The following explanations and illustrations refer only to 
the nominative singular masculine HE; the other inflexional 
parts are treated separately, each in its alphabetical place. 
So also the now collog. ’Em, formerly Hem ‘them’, the 
obs. or dial, HEo (/00) ‘ she’, Hi ‘ they *, Hin (dial. ’e7, '222) 
‘him’, the ME. Hemen (dial. én, mun) ‘them’, the early 
ME. Hise ‘her’, and Hise ‘them’, and the dial. Hisn, 
Hern, THE1rn.] 


A. Forms. 

a, 1~he (6-7 h’); 8. 2-3 hi; y. 2 heo, 3-4 
3e, ghe; 5.3 he; ¢. 3-4 ha, 4 ho; ¢. 3 e, 3-9 
(dial.) a; n. 4-5 hye, 6 hie; 6. 4-7 hee. 

a. ¢893 K. ELFRED Ores. 1. i. §13 He cwxd pet he 
bude on bem lande. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prol. 636 Thanne 
wolde he speke and crie as he were wood. 1598 Marston 
Sco. Villante x. H iij b, H’ath made a conimon-place booke 
out of plaies. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 85 And when h’ 
hath done, ’tis good to lay ’t aside. 

B. ¢1175 Lams, Hom. 29 And cweden in his bonke bar hi 
bid. axz00 Moral Ode 221 Neure in helle hi com. 

y. @1175 Cott. Hom. 217 Heo [God] is hefone liht. /6¢d. 
225 Heo and his wif ba bearn 3estriende. a 1250 Owl & 
Night. 874 Mid mine songe ich hine pulte That ghe groni 
for his gulte. ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 123 Tho 3e [Jesus] was bote 
twelf wynter ald, 

6. _¢12z05 Lay. 23113 Ha hafed al his kineriche bi-quede 
her Lodde. 

e. €1250 Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 27 Gop, ha seide, into 
bethleem. /éid. 30 Ha maket of po watere wyn. c¢ 1320 
R. Brunne JMedtt. 573 Pey hye hym, and ho gob withoutyn 
any stryfe, 1340 Ayend, 30 Ha beat and smit and wyf and 
children,. .ase ha were out of his wytte. 

¢. ¢1x205 Lay. 15636 E [¢ 1275 he] wende bat he ilad weore 
limen for to leosen. c¢12s0 Merd. MWaregrete |xiv, E cleped 
ford malcus is monquellere. 1zg0-1610 [see A fron.]. 1756 
A. Murruy Apprentice: i, I got as far as the jesuit before a 
went out of town. 1864 Texnyson Vorth. Farmer (Passim'. 

7. 13.. Guy Wari. A.) 6376 And for he hin so miseise 
y-seye Of prisoun aschaped, blipe was hye. ¢1560 A. Scott 
Toems (S.1T.S_) iii. 40 Maist witt hes hie that moniest 
owrsylis, 1596 Darrymrce tr. Leslfe’s Hist Scot. 1.50 The 
hie Salmonte haueng castne the meltis, and the sche sul- 
monte the Ronnis. « 

8 ax300 Cursor Al, 17288+165 His name neuend hee. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Cook's 7. 2 Of a craft of vitailliers was hee. 
¢ 1440 [see B 2]. 1567 [see B 7]. 1575 Lanenam Let. (1871; 
23 Hee waz so loth to cum forward. 1611 Bis.e Trans. 
T’ref. x Hee was no babe, buta great clearke. 1644 Mitton 
Arcop. (Arb.) 37 That whereof before hee was so scrupulous. 

B. Senses and constructions, 

I. As proper masculine pronoun of the third 
person, nominative case. 

1. The male being in question, or last mentioned : 
Used of persons and animals of the malc scx. 

¢893 K. /ELrreD Ovos 1.i.§ 13 Ohthere sade... bat he 
ealra Norémonna norpmest bude. He cw2ed pat he bude 
on bam lande norpweardum wip ba Westsa. c1000 Ags. 
1’s. (Yh.) ix. [x.] 8 Beanie pushseana’ on ecnesse. And he 
Zearwad his dom-setl, and he demd ealre eorban swyde 
emne. ¢1175 Lamb. //om. 7 Pis witezede dauid .. Pis he 
wite3zede bi drihtene purh pene halie gast. ¢12z0 Bestiary 
146 De neddre .. If he naked man se, ne wile he him no3t 
neggen, oc he fled fro him als he frofir sulde, 1388 Wyc1.iF 
Gen. iii. 6 And sche..eet, and 3af to hir hosebonde, and he 
ect. a1400-s0 Alexander 1141 Pan drafe he sa to Damac 
with dukis and princes. c1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue 
(1865) 28 Ile is the noat of the male; as, he isa gud judge; 
he is a wyse man; he is a speedie horse. 1667 MILTON 
7’. I. \v. 297 For contemplation hee and valour form’d, For 
softness shee and sweet attractive Grace; Hee for God 
only, shee for God in him. 1678 Cupwortu /ated/, Syst. 1. 
i. § 40. 49 He will goabout to prove that there is something 
besides He-knows-not-what. 1697 DrypEN Virg. Georg. 
iv. 700 He first, and close behind him follow’d she. 1835 
J. H. Newman Par. Sernt. (1837) 1. viii. 122 Our Saviour 
spake of manasheis. @ 

b. In some northern dialects (Westmorland, 
Cumberland, etc.), Ae is used instead of ¢houw or 
you, in addressing a boy or inferior (cf. Ger. Zr so 
used): e.g. ‘Well, Joel where has he been ? what 
is this he has brought me ?’ 

2. Of things not sexually distinguished: + a. 
Things grammatically masculine. Oéds. b. Things 
personified as masculinc, as mountains, rivers, oak- 
trees, etc. 

It is not easy to say when grammatical gender ceased to 
be used, this differing according todialect. Indialect speech, 
he is still used for most things of definite shape, without 
any feeling of personification, 

a12z00 Aloral Ode 144 Swines brede is swide swete . swa is 
of wilde dore . alto dore he is abuh[t]. ¢ 13z0Cast. Love 40, 
Ichulle tellen him Wherfore be world was i-wrouht, And 
aftur how he was bi-tauht. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Can. Yeom. 
Prol. & T. 314 The Philosophres stoon Elixer clept.. With 
al oure sleighte he wol nat come vs to, ¢1440 CaPGRAVE 
Life St. Kath. v. 1379 Yet was this fyre soo horryble that 
hee..Brent men eke. ¢1449 Pecock Refpr. 4 This present 
book..he schal have v. principal parties. /drd. 8 An argu- 
ment if he be ful aud foormal. .ismad of t wey proposiciouns. 
1523 Fitzners. /{usb. § 126 The better the stake wyll be 
dryuen whan he is well bounden. 155: Turner //erbal 1. 
Cvja, Dyll..hath..a spokye top as fenell hath, whome he 
doth represent wonders nere. 1593 SHAKs. Aich. L/, m1. 
ili. 65 The blushing discontented Sunne.. When he perceiues 
the enuious Clouds are bent To dimme his glory. 1598 
Grenewey Jacttus’ Descr. Germanie iv. 265 Vhat, euerie 
nation as he was strong, sbould not set himselfe in possession. 


, he and he. 


, in the midst of his own Strength he stands..His Sbace 

protects the Plains, his Head tbe Hills commands. 1823 
Byron /sland uu. i, The flashing .. Which robes the cannon 
as be wings a tomb, 1832 Vennyson New Vear's Eve ii, To- 
night I saw the sun set : he set and left bebind The good 
old year. 

3. Peculiar constructions: a, Used pleonasti- 
cally along with its noun. Common in ballad 
style, and now in illiterate speech, 

€ 1000 Prose Life St. Guthlac v. (1848) 32 Moyses zrest 
and Helias hi faston, and swylce eac se Hzlend. -he faste. 
1297 R. GLouc, (1724) 120 Pe kyng he sende aftur hein. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 4055 loseph he sagh a night in sueuen, 
©1430 Syr Tryam. 744 The kyngys sone of Armony..To 
Tryamowre he ranne. 15.. Chevy Chase 74 The first man 
that did answer make, Was noble Percy hee. 1782 Cowrer 
Gilpin 85 ‘ Fair and softly’, John he cried, But John he 
cried in vain, 1839 Loner. H’reck of Hesperus iii, The 
skipper he stood beside the helm. 

qb. Erroneously for objective Az. 

1560-2 WHiTRUORNE Arte Warre (1573-4) Il. 36a, Theee 
instrumentes helpeth much more him that besiegetha towne 
then he that is besieged. 1594 Martowr & Nasue Dido v. 
ii, Yet he, whose heart{’s] of adamant or flint, My tears nor 
plaints could mollify a whit. x164z2tr. Perkins’ Prof. Bk. xi. 
§ 770. 338 It behoveth not he to be ready upon the land to 
make the feoffment. ; 

ce. In s.w, dialects ke is the emphatic objective, 
beside the unemphatic ev, ’z2. ‘I zeed un drow 
it tu 4ee’, J saw him throw it to Az. 

1863 Barnes Dorset Dial. 23 Gi'e the money to /, not ke. 
1878 E.wortuy Grammar of W, Somerset 34 Our objective 
him is always ux, 2, unless it is emphatic, when it 1s ¢e.. 
aA dean zai noa'tirt tu ee, ‘she did not say anything 
to he’. 

d. He self: earlier form of himself nom., he 
himself: see SELF. 

II. As Antecedent pronoun, followed by relative, 
etce.: SOE. se, fe; Fr. celuz; Gen derjenige, der. 
(The neuter is ¢#a/, the plural ¢hey or ¢hose.) 

4. The or that man, or person of the male sex 
(thal or who...). Hence /udefinitely, Any man, 
any one, one, a person (/hat or who). 

a 1240 Sawles iW arde in Cott. Hom. 259 He sit on heh pat 
is ow on helpe. 1300 Cursor AS. 3693 If pou be he i luue 
sa wele. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2186 Pis is he pat fader myn 
ordeynep my lord to be. 1382 Wycuir /’s. xcilili]. g He that 
piauntede the ere, shal he not heren? c¢1q00 MAUNDEV. 
Prot, (1839) 2 He that wil pupplische ony thing. 1523 
Lp. Berners /roiss. 1. ix. 8 As he that was yong and lusty 
desiryng all honoure. 1526 Tinpace J/a?t. xi. 15 He that 
hath eares to heare, let him here. 1581 Petrie Guazzo's 
Civ, Conv, 11. (1586) 77 There is not he, who is not glad 
with all his heart to be honoured. 1590 SPENSER F. Q. 1. 
i. 43 He that the stubborne Sprites can wisely tame. 1590 
Suaxs. Alids. N. 11. i. 34 Are you not hee, That frights the 
maidens of the Villagree? 17xz Appison Sfect. No. 441 P4 
He who considers himself abstractedly. 1842 ‘TENNYSON 
Viston of Sin 127 He that roars for liberty. 1859 — Elaiue 
1083 He makes no friend who never made a foe. 

b. Followed by a prepositional phrase; as ‘he 
of Modena’, ‘he of the sevenfold shield’, ‘he with 
the scar on his face’. arch. 

1598 SHAks. A/erry IV.1. i. 173 He in the red face had it, 
1644 Mitton Areop. (Arb.) 39 If he of the bottomlesse pit 
had not long since broke prison. a 1821 Keats 2nd Sonn. 
to f/aydon, Great spirits now on earth are sojourning ; He 
of the cloud, the cataract, the lake. 

III. As demonstrative pronoun. 

5. Zle and he: this and that, the one and the 
other, both. azch. 

a1300 Cursor AT. 16161 For he and he had samen ben, 
forwit selcuth wrath. ¢1381 Cuaucer Parl, Foules 166 It 
likyth hym at wrastelyng for to be, And demyn 3it wher he 
do bet or he. 1513 Dovucias vets vi. xt. 68 And gan 
begyn desyre, baith he and he, In bodeis 3it for to returne 
agane. 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 1. 371 Talkand thai 
raid togidder to the toun, Hand for hand rycht hamelie 

c1620 A. Hume Srit. Tongue vii. (1865) 18 He 
snapped me on this hand and he on that. 1848 CLoucH 
Bothie iii. 20 Arthur.. Leapt from the ledges with Hope, he 
twenty feet, he thirty. 1876 Tennyson //arodd Introd. Sonn., 
But heand he, ifsoul be soul, are where Each stands full face 
with all he did below. ; 

IV. As sé. (not changing in the objective). 

6. Man, person, personage. Axyhe: any person 
whatever. arch. and foe. 

€1384 Cuaucer //o. fame mi. 979 And nat so sone 
departed nas That he fro him, thoo he ne mette With the 
thrid. 1472 Sir Joun Paston in Lett. No. 703 III. 59, 1 
mente weell by my trowthe to hyr..as any be that owythe 
heer best wyll in Ingelond. 1538 Bare 7hre Lawes 1439, 
lam no otber but euen the very he. 1574 tr. Alarlorai's 
Afocalips 25 The way, truth, and lyfe, and to be short, the 
only he that can saue vs for euer. 1652-62 HEeyYLIN 
Cosmogr. 11. (1673) 1§0/1 Who .. challenged the proudest 
He of the Macedonians, toa single combat. 1682 Bunyan 
Holy War (Cassell) 275 He has shewed as much honesty 
and bravery of spirit as any he in Munsoul. 1742 FiELDING 
¥. Andrews (L.), The best he in the kingdom. 1880 G. 
Merepitu 7rag. Com. (1881) 230 He—that great he— 
covers all. A 

7. Opposed to she: Male. (Also as adj.: see 8.) 

cgse Lindisf. Gosp. Mark x. 6 From fruma.. sceftes 
woepen mon vel hee and hiuu ve/ wifmon worhte hia god. 
— Luke ii, 23 Eghuelc he vel woepen-inon to-untynes hrif 
. -halig drihtne ge-ceized. c 1000 ELFric Gram, Vil. eye 
ZElc nyten byd odd¢ he od0e heo, /bid. 19 Hie coruus es 
hremn, swa hwader swa hit byd, swa he, swa beo. 1567 
Maret Gr. Forest 105 It is also carefull in laying vp store 
for Winter, both the Hee and Shee, 1888 Sat. Xev. 20 Oct. 
467/ Any one not a poet, whether be or sbe, might toil, [etc.}. 


HE. 


b. A male. (With pl. hes, he’s, + hees.) 

1575 1.aANe1nMAM Left. (1873) 53 The hées to sum laughing, 
but the shées to more sport. 1649 Mitton Eikon, x. Who. 
(1851) 415 The dissolute rabhle of all his Courtiers .. both 
Hees and Shees, if ther were any Males among them. 1701 
Rowe Amd, Step- Moth. w. i. 1725 The greatest he.. Must 
have confest Woman's superior Wit. 1776 S. J. Pratt 
Pupil of Pleasure 1. 225 Unprotected by some ostensihle 
he orshe. 1801 C. K. Suarre Corr. 12 Jan. |. 102 Good 
spouses to the shes, and none at alltothe Aes! 1875 Jowe1T 
Plato sed, 2) HL. 331 Do we divide dogs into hes and shes, 
and take the masculine gender out to hunt? 

V.. attrib. (Now generally hyphened to follow- 
ing noun; sometimes written separately like an 
adjective.) 

8. Male. (Now confined to the lower animals, 
as he-goat; in 16-18th c. with nouns denoting per- 
sons; this is now contemptuous.) 7 //e-she: see 
quots. 1661, 1754. 

a 1300 Cursor A. 6067 A clene he lambe, wit-vten sake. 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 571 24 Catta, a hecaite. 1509 
Test, Ebor, (Surtees) to Oon he swan. 1535 CoverDALe 
Dan, viii. 5 Then came there an hegoate from the west. 
1579 Furke Nefut. Rastell 759 Be there hee Angels and 
she Angels also? 1580 Flottyuanp Jyveas. /'r. Joug, Vn 
Amonreux, ahee louer. Amourense, a shee louer. /did., 
Barbier, a lee barher. 1596 [see An}. 1605 Feronimno 
in Hazl, Dodsley |V. 357 I'll be the he-one then, and rid 
thee soon Of this dull, leaden, and tormeuting elf. 1620 
Snetton Quix. LV. xxi. 171 Thou and thy Wife, with two 
of thy I}e-friends, and two of her She-friends. a 1661 
Futter MWorthies (1840) I. iv. 15 Pope Joan. .this He-she.. 
is generally believed horn at Metz, 1665 Pepys Diary 
tr June, My aunt James and he-cosen Tlarman. 1692 
Wasiincton tr. Welton's Def. Pop. viii. (1851) 193 Vou 
now make He-Saints, and She-Saints, at your pleasure, as 
if you were a true genuine Pope. 1734 Fietpinc Uniz-. 
Gallant 1, Wks. 1882 X. 44 A woman .. may speak to one 
of her husband's he-friends there. 1754 J. SuepBraRE 
Matrimony (1766) [1. 88 A He-she Thing! a Disgrace to 
his Sex, 1813 Moore Fost-dag iii. 8 A He-cook, of course ! 

- ne'er keep a She-cook. 1829 Marrvat FL Afiddmay 
xxii, Great he-fellows of footmen. 1836 //ausard’s Parl 
Deb. Ser. ut. XXXII. 1201 Vhe appropriate language of 
a nohle Lord.,who..said, °| have not risen to defend these 
he-pensioners, and she-pensioners, whom I find in this list’. 
1855 Sincteton Virgil }. 46 Safe is thy he-goat. 

b. Sometimes with naines of plants. He-oak, 
an Austrahan tree, Casuarina stricta; also C. su- 
berosa, Cf. SHE-OAK, applied to other species. 

1626 Bacon Sylva §608 For the difference of Sexes in 
Plants, they are oftentimes by name distinguished ; as A/ade- 
Piony, Female-t'rony..lle-Volly, She-Holly, 1876 Forest 
§ Stream 13 July 375/3 ‘ Wattle’ in large variety, he-oak, 
she-oak, and very many others. 1880 Fisox & Howitt 
Kamilaroé 252 They chose a tall He-oak, lopped it to 
a point. ; 

ec. Of things. Cf. male and female screw. 

1816 Specif. J. Welch's Patent No. 4052 The claws or 
prongs of the he part received or inserted in the she part. 

Hence He, v. /ravs., to speak to or of a person) 
as “he. 

1741 Ricitarvson Pamela t. 17, 1 must he and Ag hiin 
now ; for he has lost his Dignity with me. 

+ He, :xt.l Obs. (Cf. F. Ad, and HEeEH.] An 
exclamation used to draw attention or express 
emotion. 

13.. A. stds. 880 Ike! fyle asteynte horesoue ! 
was ay thy wone 

He (hi), :#/.2 [A natural exclamation: cf. L. 
he, hx, Ger. he, etc.; also Ha, Ho.) Repeated, 
as he, he, or in combination with 4a, ha, etce.: A 
Tepresentation of laughter expressing a closer utter- 
ance’ than ha, ha, or ho, ho, usually affected or 
derisive. 

¢ 1000 -Ecrric Gram. xlviii. (Z.. 279 Ha ha and he he 
getacniad hlehter on leden and on englisc. 1567 Yriad/ 
Treas. Eiij, We, he, he, he, he! ware the horse heles, I 
saye. 1599 SHAKS. Vanchk Adotv. i. 23 How now! interiec- 
tions? why then, some he of laughing, as ha, ha, he. 1675 
WycHerLey Country Wife un, He! he! he! he’s my wife's 
gallant; he! he! he! 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle 
ii, Pray, sir, what do you mean hy Ha! ha!?.. Precisely, 
sir, what you mean hy He! he?..¥You need not dispute 
ahout terms; they are two modes of expressing merriment. 
1854 THackeray Nose 6 Ning vii, ‘O, ho, ho! ha, ba, ha! 
he, he, he!” And he nearly choked himself with laughing. 

Hence He-he v., to utter /e Ae in laughter. 

1848 THackeray Bk. Snobs xxxii, This was said with 
much archness and be-he-ing. 

He, obs. form of Eye, Hicu. 

Heach, var. HETcu. 

Head ‘hed), s+. Forms: 1 héafod, -ud, -ut, 
1-2 heofod, 2 hefed, -et, heavet, 2-3 heafd, 
hefed, 2-4 hefd, heaved, 2-5 heved, 3 hefd, 
heifd, hafed, hafd, hafved, hefved, hefved, 
heeved, (hehved), hevod, hevd, 3-5 hevid, 
-yde, 3-6 heed, 3-8 hed, 4 hewid e, -ydi(e, 4-7 
hede, 6- head; (5-6 heede, hedd(e, 6 heade, 
s— (Sc.) heid, 6 heide, heyd). [Com. Teut.: 
OE. héafod = OF ris. héved, héfid, hdvd, hdd, OS. 
hébid \LG. hoved, hofd, MDu. hivet(d¢), Du. hoof@), 
OHG, houbit, huubit (MHG. haubet, G. haupt), 
ON. haufud, later hgfud (Sw. hufvud, Da. hoved’, 
Goth. hazbip :—OTeut. *haudud-, -2Ho (with suffix 
ablaut). Notwithstanding a close consonant corre- 
spondence with L. capzt, capzt-, the difference of 
the root vowel makes it very difficult to identify the 


To misdo 
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| words, or to refer them to a common root. Some 
refer the Teutonic word to an ablaut stem heud-, 
haub-, hub-, whence OMG. Aiba, Ger. haube, OE. 
huife, head-covering, cap. The phonetic develop- 
ment of the word in Eng. has been Aédafod, héved, 
hévd, héd, hed héavad, hé-vad, hévd, héd, hed ; 
in Se. hed, héd, hzd, hrd). In some dialects a 
diphthongal (héad) has developed as (hi‘ad, hie-d, 
hyed, yed).] 

I. The literal sense, and directly connected uses. 

1. The anterior part of the body of an animal, 
when separated by a neck, or otherwise distin- 
guished, from the rest of the body; it contains the 
mouth and special sense-organs, and the brain. 

a. In man, the upper division of the body, joined 
to the trunk by the neck. 

c8as Vesp. Psalter iii. 4 Uphebbende heafud min. ¢975 
Rushw. Gosp. John xiii. 9 Honda and heofod. ¢ 1000 Ags 
Gosp. Matt. v, 36 Ne du ne swere burh din heafod. c1175 
Lamb, fom. 29 5if pin hefet were ofle. c12a00 Prin. Coll. 
Llom. 205 Uppen his holi hafde. ¢ 1a0g Lay. 1596 He gurde 
Suard on pat hafd. ¢1230 /éali Meid. 3 Lustne me wid 
earen of pin heaued. 1a97 R. Grove. (1724) 17 And smot 
hym vpon pe hed. a13j00 A. /lorn 641 Put heued i be 
bringe. a@ 1300 Cursor A/. 528 \Cott.) Mans hefd has thirls 
seven. ¢ 1340 Lbid, 5314 (Trin.) Onhis heede his hatt he hare. 
1382 Wyeitr Jatt, v. 36 Neither thou shalt swere hy thin 
heued. ¢1400 Lanfranc'’s Cirurg. 2 From pe heed to be 
foot. c14qso St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 924 His fete vpwarde, 
his heued doune. 1450 Paston Lett. No.g3 1. 125 Qonof the 
lewdeste of the shippe badde him ley down his hedde. 1526 
Tinoace Afatt. vii. 20 Fhe sonne of the man hath not 
wheron to leye his heede [1557 Geneva head]. 1530 Patsur. 
230 1 Heed of a man or beest, feste. 1535 CovERNALE 
Mark vi. 24 thon baptistes heade. 1546 J. Hevwoop Prox. 
(1867) 70 God sende that hed ‘said she) a better nurs. For 
whan the head aketh, all the bodie is the wurs. 1620 Snaks. 
Temp. 1. ii. 40 Keepe a good tongue in your head, 1726-7 
Swirt Gudliver uy, viii. (1865) 130, | had like to have gotten 
one or two broken heads for ny impertinence. 1838 Scott 
Rob Koy viii, As if I had brought the Gorgon's head in my 
hand. 1859 Gev. Eiot A. Bede xxvii. 233 He'd leave his 
head behind hii, if i1 was loose. 

b. In lower animals. 

€ 1000 «ELFric Gem. ili. 15 Heo tobryt pin {the serpents} 
heafod. c1aso Gen, 4 Ex. 3151 Heued and fet .. lesen fro 
Be bones and eten. 1390 Gower Conf 1.92 He his hors 
heved aside Tho forneth ¢ 1430 Tivo Cookery-bks. 9 Vake 
fayre garbagys of chykonys, as pe hed, be fete, pe lyuerys. 
1577-87 Houinsuep Chron. (180%) Vi. 412 Yhe great and 
venomous hydra was thus shortened of one of his heds. 
1735 SOMERVILLE Chase ut. 407 Ihe [a stag]. .tosses high his 
beamy Head. 1870 Rotceston Amin. Life 246 Vhe aseaual 
‘head’ or Suurse’ fof the tapeworm? is armed with a double 
circlet of spines. 1888 Rotreston & Jackson Anim. Life 
333 Coclomata..A shorter anterior region or head which is 
preoral, and a longer postoral region, the body. 

Jig. 1865 Gosse Land & Sea (1874) 5 An envious sea 
curled up its green head right over the quarter. 

ec. AS a measure in comparing persons’ heights, 
as faller bya head ; to cut shorter by the head, i.e. 
to behead. So in Nacing, as to win by a head, 
i.e. by the length of the horse’s head. Sce also 
head and shoulders, 47 b.) 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VJ. 1666, Beyng taken..was 
made shorter hy the hedde. 1588 Snaks. L.L. L.v.i. 44 
Thou art not so long hy the head as bonorificabilitudinita- 
tihus. @ 1674 Crarexpnon J/dist. Red. xut. §69 Near the 
head higher than most tall Men. 1847 Vrnsxyson Princ. 
ut. 163 She stood Among ber niuidens, fiche by the head, 
1875 Jowett Plato ied. 2) |. 480 A is taller by a head than 
B, 1886 IWorld 17 Nov. 21 To be beaten by a head or 
a neck. 

2. a, As the seat of mind, thought, intellect, 
memory, or imagination; cf. Brain sé. 3. Often 
contrasted with 4ear?, as the seat of the emotions: 
see HEART g. Formerly «rarely in reference to 
disposition (quot. @ 1450). (See also in phrases, 
33-62.) : 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus itt. 845 (894) Discrecioun out of 
oure heuid is gon. ¢ 1380 Wyc.ir Sed. Whs. IFE. 134 
Monnis hond helpis his heved. @1450 Amt. de la Tour 22 
Thei that haue an euelle hede and wold chide. 1559 W. 
CunnincHam Cosmogr. Glasse 139 There is now an other 
dout entred into my hed. 1573-80 Barret Aév. H 271 They 
remembred, or it came into their heads. 1703 T. N. City 4 
C. Purchaser 46 To set their Heads to work at it. 1708 
Swirt Death Partridge Wks. 1755 H.1. 258 He had often 
had it in his head. 1802 Mar. Eocewortu JZforad T, (1816) 
I. xix, 153 Accounts .. which he kept in his bead. ¢ 18z0 
Houlston Fuvenile Tracts No. 17 Forethought 3 We ought 
not to expect old heads to grow on young shoulders. 1863 
Mrs. Gasket Sylvia's L. (1877) 282 Tell him, Sylvie .. for 
my head's clean gone. 1870 FREEMAN .Vorm. Cong. (ed. 2) 
}. App. 696 The story .. was running in the heads of those 
who devised it. 1886 Mrs. C. Praep Wiss Facobsen's Chance 
I, xvi. 312 That young man hasn't got a head on his 
shoulders. 1887 Epxa Lvate Anight-Errant xvi. (1889) 144 
Your head will be turned with all this triumph. 1892 Daily 
Tel, 2g Mar. 573 Whether he bowls with his head, as it is 
called, or turns himself into a catapult. ‘ 

b. As a part essential to life; hence, in phrases, 
=life. 

ax000 Laws Edgar w.c. 2 § 11 (Schmid) Sy he peof and 
polize heafdes. c1aog Lay. 28148 Min hafued beo to wedde 
bat iszid ich pe habbe Sod huten lese. 1382 Wryctir Dan. 
i. 10 Je shuln condempne myn hed to the kyng. 1559 .J/177. 
-Vag., Dk. Clarence xv, Vhe peril of my hed. 1749 Fiecpinc 
Tom Fones v.iv, Many ’s the man would have given his 
head to have had my lady told. 1887 P'cess CuristT1an 
| Mem, Margrav. Batreuth 42 Proofs enough against this 
| scoundrel, Fritz, to cost him his head. 


| fig. of a man newly ennobled or raised in rank. 


HEAD. 


3. A representation, figure, or image of a head. 

¢ 1430 Lypc. in Turner Dom. Archit. 11. 39 Gargoyle, & 
many hydous heede. 1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay’s 
Voy. 1. iii. 33 The statue of a woman .. certaine yeeres 
before the head had been taken away. a2719 ADDisoNx 
Paria Wks. 1871 1}. 13 A head of Titian by his own hand. 
1727-51 CuamBers Cycé, s.v., Vert, a chevron gules, he- 
tween three Furks heads, couped, side-faced, proper, 1801 
Strutt Sports & fast. iv. i. 296 Any other coin with a 
head impressed upon it. 1849 Macaucay /fisf. Eng. x. 11. 
650 Willian: and Mary must be king and queen. Tbe beads 
of both must appear together on the coin. 

b. The obverse side of a coin, when bearing the 
figure of a head ; the reverse being called the éaz/; 
in phr. Aead s\ or fatl s), used in tossing a coin to 
decide a chance. colloy. 

1684 Otway Atheist 11.1, As Boys do with their Farthings 
..go to Heads or Tails for "em. 31801 STRUTT Sports 4 
Past. (1810) 296 One person tosses the halfpenny up and 
the other calls at pleasure head or tail. 1838 De Morcan 
fiss. F'robab. 82 In 100,000 tosses, between what limits is it 
99 tor that the heads shall be contained? 1846 Dk. Reut- 
LAND in Crokcr Papers (1884) Hil. xxiv. 59 A game which 
a sharper once played with a dupe, intituled, ‘ Heads 1 win, 
and tails you lose’, 1853 Ne Quincey A ntobiog. Sk. Wks. 
{. 189 ‘We tossed up’, to settle the question .. ‘ Heads’ 
came up, 

4. In reference to, and hence denoting, the hair 
on the head. (See also head of hair, 42.) 

13.. Aw -fd’s. 1499 His hed was crolle, and yolow the 
here. 1530 Patscr. 6621, 1 holde best to polle my heed. 
(bid. 6942 You muste nedes rounde your heed for shame 
or you go home. 1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Crines emissi, 
. .eare cast abroade as a woman loosing fiir heade. 1975 
Sueripan Rivads 1. i, He'll never forsake his boh, though 
all the college should appear with their own heads! 1832 
TENNyson Sustevs vi, E curl'd and comb'd his comely head. 

+ 5, The hair as dressed in some particular man- 
ner; applied esp, in the 18th c. to the heads of 
powdered and pomaded hair drawn up over a 
cushion or stuffing, and dressed with gauze, ribbon, 
etc., then worm; hence, a head-dress. Ods. 

1494 Fauvan CAron. vi. coxxiv. 251 for that tyme clerkes 
vsed husshed and brayded hedys. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3199, 4 A striped Muslin Head, laced with a fine small edg- 
ing. 1732 ARBUTHNOT John Budd iv. viii, To buy .. some 
high-heads of the newest cut, for my daughters. 1712 
Abpison Sfect. No, 323 »7 At my toilette, try'd anew head. 
1752 Jounsox Rambler No. 191 > 9 Ladies .. asked me the 
price of my best head» 1753 Miss Cottier Art Torment. 
1. it. 70 mote, Blushing is full as much out of date as high- 
heads. 1792 Northampton Merc. 20 Vec., Vhe ladies now 
wear the lappets to their gauze heads worked with aces of 
spade, hearts, diamonds, and clubs, and call them quadrille 
heads. 18.. Mrs. Marnuam /dast. France xxxix. (1855) 539- 

b. A horse's headstall. 

1897 1’ rice List, Best Billeted Weymouth Heads and Reins, 
with Noseband.. Double-Rein Snaffle Head and Reins. 

8. I'enery. The ‘attire’ or antlers of a deer, roe- 
buck, ete. 

c 3420 Venery de Twety in Red. Ant. 1. 151 He fa hart} 
goth wexyng tyl he come to .xxxij. yere..his hed aftir that 
tyme wexith no furthere. a@ 1547 Surrey Descr. Spring 6 
‘Fhe bart hath hung his old head on the pale. 1611 Mark- 
NAM Countr. Content. 1. iv. (1668) 24 The Red Deer is said 
the first year to have no head. /ded., Stags yearly cast 
their Heads in March, April, May or June. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 87 Vhe Rain-deer .. intrapped witb 
Nets . by reason of his great and spreading Head. 1892 
Chamb. Frul. 14 May 318.2 The state of a deer’s antlers, 
by which bis age is known, is spoken of as his ‘ head‘. 

b. Phr. Of the first head: said of a deer, etc. at 
the age when the antlers are first developed; hence 


€1420 Venery de Twety in Rel. Ant, 1. 151 The .vj. yere 
a hert at the fyrst hed. for alleway we calle of the fyrst hed 
tyl that he be of .x. of the lasse. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
E iv b, Rohucke of the first hede he is at the ilij. yere. 1509 

ZARCLAY Shy of Folys (1874) 1. 36 A fox furred Jentelman: 
of the fyrst yere or hede. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 
439 Reproching him..that he was a new upstart, and a 
gentleman of the first head. 1774 Gotpsm. .Vat. //ist. 1. ve 
(1862) I. 329 The huck is called.. the fifth year, a huck of 
the first head. 1824 Scott S?. Ronan's xxxi, But bere is 
my lord, just upon us, like a stag of the first head. 

q. Pot for the person himself: a. in reference to 
his mind or disposition (cf. 2a), or to some quality 
or attribute. 

1551 1. Witson Logike (1580) 88b, Some heddes are 
verie bolde to enter farther than witte can reache. 1573-80 
Baret Adv. P 476 A pleasant companion, a mertie head. 
1579 Spenser Sheph. Cad. Gen. Argt., Sauing the leaue of 
such learned heads. a@ 1635 Naunxton Fragm. Keg. (Arb.) 
21 Pestered with the admission of too many young heads. 
1794 Gouv. Morrts in Sparks Life & Writ. (1832) 1. 424 
Montesquieu .. is certainly one of their best heads. 1828 
Scort F. VU. Perth xv, The swaggering Smith, and one or 
two other hot heads. 1840-1 De Quincey Rhetoric Wks. 
1862 X. 57 Different crowned heads .. hidding against each 
otber. 1887 P’crss Curistian Afem. Margrav. Baircuth 
281 Those wise heads came to the conclusion that there was 


hope. 
b. in enumeration: An individual person. er 


head : for each person. 

3535 Coverpace 1 Chron. xiii. [xii.] 23 This is the nomhre. 
of the heades harnessed vrio the warre wbich came to 
Dauid vnto Hebron. /éfd. xxiv. [xxiii.] 24 Counted after 
the nomhre of yt names heade hy heade. a 1687 Petty 
Pol. Arith, viii. (1691) 105 Forty Millions, that is 4/. per 
Head. 1748 H. Wacroce Let?, to Montagu xxx, A play at 
Kingston, where the places are two-pence a head. 1847 
Mrs. SHerwoop Léfe xxi. 355 An anna a head for each hoy. 
1869 Freeman .Vorm. Cong. HEI. xi. 57 Except by taking 
the votes not hy heads, but hy trihes, cities, or cantons, 


HEAD. 


e. As a unit in numbering cattle, game, etc. 
(Plural, after a numeral, head.) 

1513 Dorcas nets vu. i. 96 Wyth thretty heyd .. of 
grysis syne. 1§33 in Weaver IVed/s Wrlls \1890) 105, x hed 
of shepe and Iams. 1677 W. Hussarp Narrative (1865) 
II. 186 Thirteen Head of Neat Cattel were also killed by 
them. 1772 Aun. Keg. 160/2 The low grounds were laid 
under water, and many head of cattle drowned. 1856 
O.mstep Slave States 219 Next year, twenty head of 
black men, direct from Africa, were landed from a Dutch 
ship, in James River, and were immediately bought by the 
gentlemen of the Colony. 1865 Trottore Belton Est. xvi. 
183 Every head of cattle about the place had died, 


d. Anindefinite number or collection of animals, 


esp. of game. 

16or Death Earl of luntington w.ii. in Hazl. Dedsley 
VIII. 292 This howling like a head of hungry wolves. 1852 
C. W. H[oskyns] 7adpa 5 Adapted for the. .accommodation 
of a better and larger head of stock. 1862 Lond. Rev. 
26 July 69 Everything has been lost sight of except the 
possible head of pheasants to be bagged next Christmas. 
1894 7imes 16 Apr. 7/3 Shooting tenants ought to be obliged 
to wire-in their woods where they kept a large head of 
rabbits. : 

II. A thing or part of a thing resembling a head 
in form or position. 

8. The upper or princtpal extremity of various 
things, esp. when rounjlcd, projecting, or of some 
special shape. 

a. The striking or cutting part of certain weapons and 
instruments (as distinct from the shaft or handle): as of an 
ax, spear, arrow, hammer, club, etc. b. The rounded or 
knobbed extremity of a pin, nail, screw, etc., opposite to 
the point. c. The extremity of a bone, at which it arti- 
culates with another bone; esp. when rounded. d. The 
relatively fixed end of a muscle (usually consisting of a 
tendon) by which it is attached to a bone; the origin of 
amuscle. (A muscle may have more than one head; e.g. 
the Biceps.) e, The bulb at the end of a tube as in a 
thermometer. (Cf. BottHeap 2.) t. The rounded part of 
a comet, comprising the nucleus and coma, as distinct from 
the faiZ. &. AMfusic. That part of a note (in modern nota- 
tion round or oval) which determines its position on the 
stave, as distinct from the stem or fail. h. That part of 
a lute, violin, etc. above the neck, in which the tuning-pins 
are inserted; usually of a rounded form, and often artisti- 
cally carved. 1. The upper end or point of a violin-bow 3 
also, the projecting part at the handle end in which the 
hairs are inserted, Jj. The upright timber of a gate at the 
opposite end from the hinges (opposite to the Aee/ ; each of 
the two upright pieces at the ends of a hurdle. kK. The 
flat end of a barrel, cask, cr similar vessel; the mem- 


brane stretched across the top or end of adrum. A? The 
capital of a column. Oés. m. The cover of an alembic or 
crucible. n. A cover or hood fora carriage. © Acol- 


lective trade-name for the larger plates of tortoiseshell 
(usually thirteen) on the carapace of the hawk's-bill turtle. 
(Cf. Foot sé. 17.) p. The upper meniber or part of 
various other things: see quots. 

&. 13.. Coer de L, 2201 King Richard.. Let him make an 
ax., The head was wrought right wele ; ‘herin was twenty 
pounde of stele. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Sir 7hopas 171 His spere 
it was of fine Ciprees .. ‘Ibe heed ful scharpe ygrounde. 
e1400 Kom. Rose 1784 This arowe.. 1 anoon dide al my 
crafte For to drawen out the shafte.. But in niyn herte the 
heed was lefte. a 1533 Lp. Berners //xon viil. 19 A spere 
with a sharpe hed. 1545 Ascnam To.xop/t. (Arb.) 123 A 
shaft hath three principall partes, the stele, the fethers, and 
the head. r556 in W. II. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 248 
The hedd of the inase fell of. 1562 {see HAMMER-NEAD 1]. 
1611 Biste Deut, xix. 5 A stroke with the axe .. and the 
head slippeth from the helue. 1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, 
Head, .. the striking part of a hammer. 1896 Park Golf 
Gloss., Head, the lowest part of the golf-club. 

b. 1542-3 Ae? 34 & 35 f/en. V///, c. 6 Pinnes..such as 
-. haue the heads soudered fast to the shanke. 1565-73 
Coorer Thesaurus s.v. Acus, Thou hast hitte the nayle on 
the heade. 1694 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 119 Those Chissels 
Joyners use have their wooden heads made hollow to receive 
the Iron Sprig..to endure the heavy blows of the Mallet they 
lay upon the head of the Chissel. /d7d. 157 ‘That the Head 
of the Rivet be on the outside. 721 C. 1/. Lett. to Curat 
83 Which drives the Nail to the Head. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat, 
Hist, (1776) VII. 153 Little protuberances .. as large as a 
pin’s head. 1879 I'uomson & Tait Nat. Phil. Lo. § 424 
Measured by means of a divided head fixed perpendicularly 
to the screw at one end. 

C, 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/, s.v., When a bone has a round 
tip, or end, which advances, or projects forward. .it is called 
the head of the bone. 1793-1804 J. Bett Anat. Hum. Body 
(1829) I. 35 The head of each rib has .. a small articulating 
surface, 1871 Huxvey Vertebr, Anim, 155 Head of the 
hyomandibular which articulates with the skull. 

qd. 1727-51 Cuampers Cyc, Head is also used for the 
extreme of a muscle, which is fastened or inserted into the 
stable-bone..The head of a muscle is always a tendon. 1877 
Rosentuat A/uscles & Nerves (1881) 13 The ends are spoken 
of as the head and tail, of the muscle. 

©, 1664 Power Exp. Philos, 120 Take a long Tube, with 
a Head hike a Weather-Glass, onely open at both ends, 1665, 
R. Hooke Microgr. Pref. Cb, I prepare a pretty capaceous 
Bolt-head .. with a sinall stem about two foot and a half 
long. .and then fit the whole .. that almost half the head... 
may lye buried in a concave Hemisphere cut into the Board. 

f. 1727-51 Cuampers Cyel. s.v, Comet, Their tail is a very 
thin, slender vapour, emitted by the head, or nucleus of the 
comet. 1878 Newcoms Pop. Astron. m1. v, Nucleus and 
coma. .are together called the Aead of the comet. 

&. 1727-52 Cnampers Cycl. s.v. Note, There are three 
things to be considered in these [musical] notes: 1. The 
quantity, i.e. the size and figure, of the head. 2. The 
quality, i.e. the colour, of the head ; whether it be white or 
black, or full oropen. 1888 Strainer & Barrett Dict. Aldus. T. 

1611 Corcr., /oug .. the head of a Lute, Violl, etc. 

Haiti Cuampers Cyc/. s.v., The head of a lute, theorbo, or 
the like, is the place where the pins, or pegs, are screwed, 
to stretch or slacken the strings. 

1. 1836 Dusourc Violin ix. (1878) 280 Their bend .. is so 
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regulated as to cause the nearest approach made by the 
stick to the hair to be exactly in the middle, between the 
head and the nut. 1879 Grove Dict. Mus. 1, 264 The bow 
now [13th c.] gradually loses more and more the actual 
bow-shape ; the head is distinct from the stick. 

J. 1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 15 Toa barre [=hurdle] 
belongeth two heads .. into which the 4 spelles are to bee 
putte. 1826 Lounon Encycl. Agric. (1831) 500 When gates 
are hung to open one way only, their heels and heads 
generally rest against the hanging and falling post. 1854 
Frul. R. Agric, Soc. XV. u. 251 The head, heel, and top 
rail of a gate should be of oak. 

K. 1390-1 in Exped. Earl Derby (Camden) 41 Hans Cou- 

er pro barelhedes et pro imposicione eorundem in dictos 

arellos, v scot. 1428 Surtees Misc. (1888) 2 He opend ye 
heued of yeotherbarell. 1567 Gotpinc Ovid's Mfet. xu1.155 As 
a man should pat Small stones vppon adromslets head. 1659 
WittsrorD Scales Comm, 159 The diameter at the bung 30, 
and at the head or either end 21 inches. 1691 Ray Creation 
i. (r70r) 27x A membrane .. stretched like the heud of a 
drum. 1799 G. Smitu Laboratory 1. 22 A paper cylinder 
with two small heads or bases, 1835 Marrvat Pacha ii, 
I was directed to take the head out of the cask. 

1, 1552 Hutort, Heade or chapiter of a pyller. 
Broome A rchst. A, The Corinthian head. 

m™. 1594 Prat Fewell-ho, 1. 3 Let the bucket, or cooler in 
the head containe as much more colde water, as our ordi- 
narie Limhecks doe. 1729-51 Cuamsers Cycl., Alembic.. 
consisting of a matrass or body, fitted with a roundish head, 
terminating in a sloping tube. 1758 Reip tr. A/acguer's 
Chym, 1, 230 Fill therewith a crucible. .heat it till it melts: 
then set it on fire, and when its whole surface is lighted place 
it under a large glasshead. 1800 Hexry £ pit. Chemt. (1808) 
91 An alembic of pure silver, furnished with a glass head, 

n. 1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) 1. 202 Heads to 
phaetons, &c. are found great conveniencies for sheltering 
from the sun, wind, or rain. 1851 Voy, fo Mauritius v. 174 
A ‘bogy ’—a gig with a head but no back. 1868 Rumer 
Techn, Dict. s.v.. Head of a carriage (covering which may 
be taken down). 

0. 1892 Cham. Frnt. 14 May 318/2. 

P. 1535 CoveRDALE Anes x. 19 Y° heade of the seate was 
rounde behynde. 1659 WiLLsForD Scales Comm., Archit. 30 
A post with a turn’d or carv'd head. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
22 Cover the top of Chimneyes..the smoake holes can be.. 
made on the sides of the heads of them. /did. 29 The 
middle part of the head of the Windowes. 1706 Puitiirs 
(ed, Kersey), //ead of an Anchor, the Shank or longest 
part of it. 1848-52 Dict. Archit, 1V. 34 Mead of a Down 
Pipe, a sort of small cistern... which receives the water 
directly from the gutter and conveys it into the... down 
pipes. 1867 SuvtH Sailor's Word-bk. s.v. Capstan, Cap- 
sterns..agree in having a horizontal circular head, which 
has square holes around its edge, and in these long bars are 
shipped. 1868 Rumer Jechn. Dict., Lead, cap of a wind- 
mill, 1869 Sir E. J, Reep SAipburld. 252 The rudder 
generally tapers considerably from the head to the heel. 
1886 Barinc-Goutp Court Koyal II. xxxii. 181 Captain 
Otley .. put the silver head of his cane to his mouth. 1887 
Ruskin /?rxterita I, viii. 271, I offered to design the entire 
window head. 


9. a. Any rounded or compact part of a plant, 


usually at the top of the stem: 

¢.& a compact mass of leaves (as in the cabbage and let- 
tuce), of leaf-stalks (as in the celery), of flower-buds (as in 
the cauliflower), or of flowers, esp. of sessile florets upon 
a common receptacle, as in the Compositz (= CarituLum) 3 
one of the young shoots of asparagus; an ear of corn; the 
‘cap’ or pileus of a mushroom, etc.; the capsule of the 
poppy. Also applied to the compound bulb of garlic, and 
formerly to a simple bulb, as in the onion. 

¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 376 Nim pes leaces heafda and dryg 
swide. ¢1440 Promp Parv. 232/1 Heed of a garlek, le A 
or oberlyke (Har. or of a leke), budbus. 1565 J. SPARKE in 
lawkins’ Voy. (1878) 57 The head of mayis. 1577 B. Gooce 
lleresbach s Itusb. 1. (1586) 56 ‘Vhe great Cabbedge with 
broad leaves and a great head. /d/d, 61 Garliche groweth 
both of the head and the seede, as the Onyon and other of 
this kind dooth, 1620 VeNnNer Via Recta vii. 135 The 
great, hard, and compacted heads of Cole, commonly called 
Cabbage. 1665 R. Hooke Aicrogr. 128 Resembling the 
head of a mushroom. a 1697 Aubrey H!/7/ts (1862) 198 The 
mowers. . have always a pound of beefe and a head of garlick 
every man. Drynen Virg. Georg. 425 Bearded Grain : 
While yet the Head is Green. a 173z Gay (J.), How turneps 
hide their swelling heads below, And how the closing cole- 
worts upwards grow, 1794 Martyn Aoussean's Bot. vi. 67 
An aggregate or capitate flower, or a head of flowers. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 842/2 A decoction of poppy-heads. 1880 Gray 
Struct, Bot. v. 147 A Head or Capitulum is a globular 
cluster of sessile flowers, like those of Red Clover, 

b. The rounded leafy top of a tree or shrub, 

1523 Firzners. //xsb. § 133 And euery boughe wyll haue 
a newe hede. 1596 SrENSER /. Q. vil. vii. 8 Most dainty 
trees, that ., seeme to bow their bloosming heads full lowe. 
r7rz J. Jamestr. Le Blond's Gardening 157 Your Trees... 
should be cut..by taking off their Heads. 1794 CowpErR 
Needless Alarm 11 Oaks..that had once ahead. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flower, Pl. V. 80 A large tree.. with a bushy head. 

10. A collcction of foam or froth on the top of 
ltquor, esp. ale or beer. 

1545 Ascnam Jo.xoph, (Arb.) 117 Newe ale..wil sone lease 
his pith, and his head, afore he be longe drawen on. 1707 
Mortimer //usé, 1. (1708) 574 Stirring of it twice a day, and 
beating down the Head or Yeast into it. 1760-72 tr. Yuan 
& Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 50 Palm-wine..bears a greater 
head than beer, and is of a very inebriating quality. 1810- 
zo B. Situiman Frat. Trav. (ed. 3) HI. 89 The porter 
drinkers of London reject the liquor unless it foams, or Aas 
a head, as they call it. : 

b. A collection of cream on the surface of milk. 

[r589 Cocan Haven Health cxcv. (1636) 179 Creame .. is 
indeed the very head or heart of Milke.] 1848 Frv/. RK. 
Agric. Soc. 1X. 1. 480 The extent of surface in the large 
milk-pans produces a large ‘head’ of cream. 1888 Ex- 
wortHy W. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., ‘1 ont break my head 
vor nobody’—meaning, now that the head or cream has 
begun to rise, I will not disturbit. fod. (Devonshire 
Farmer’s Wife) Would you prefer raw head or scald head? 
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HEAD. 


Il. Various technical uses. 
a. A bundle of flax or silk: see quots. b. A tile of half 
the usual length, used at the eaves of a roof. ce. Local 


name for certain geological formations : see quots. d. 
Gold-mining, A rammier for crushing quartz. e. (pl) 


Tin Manuf. (See quot.) 

a. 1704 Dict. Rust., Head of Flax..signifies twelve Sticks 
of Flax tied up to make a bunch. 1868 Simmonps Dict. 
Trade, Head,..a bundle of flax measuring probably two 
feet in length, and weighing a few pounds; in the North of 
Europe 18 head of hemp or flax are about 1 cwt. 1876 
Totnausen Lechn. Dict., Head of silk, 

b. 1703 T, N. City § C. Purchaser 165 Heads,..a Term 
used by Bricklayers, by which they mean 4 a Tile in length, 
but to the full breadth of a Tile; these they use to lay at 
the Eaves of a Roof. 

Ce 1846 Frnl. KR. Agrie. Soc. VV. 1. 452 ‘Heads’ or 
prominent parts of the substratum of sand rising up through 
the substratum of brick earth in the manner that ‘heads of 
marl’ shoot up towards the surface. 1876 H. B. Woopwarp 
Geol. Eng, (1887) 485 During later Tertiary times, a great 
part of the country was dry land, and then no doubt much 
‘head’ or subaérial detritus was formed. 1882 Gertie 
Text-Bk. Geol. 1. 1. ii. § 1. 340 ‘ Brick-earth*, ‘head’ and 
‘rain-wash’.. earthy deposits, sometimes full of angular 
stones, derived from the subaerial waste of the rocks of the 
neighbourhood, 

d. 1890 Goldf. Victoria 7 Forty additional heads will be 
shortly added to the crushing power, bringing the battery 
up to sixty heads, 1896 Darly News 11 Mar. 11/5 The new 
ten heads are running well, but the old 10-head mill has 
been giving trouble. 

e. 1879 Cassell’s Techn, Educ. WI. 98 (Tin-washing) 
The rack or frame..consists of a long table on a slight 
incline down which the slimes are carried by a gentle 
stream of water... The purest ore called ‘heads’ collects at 
the upper part of the table. 

12. The top, summit, upper end ‘of an eminence, 
or erectton, as a pole, pile, mast, satl (cf. Foor sd, 
18d), staircase, ladder, etc.). 

a1300 Cursor M. 16577 Apon be hefd o bis rode, ouer- 
thwart was dona bréde. ¢ 1425 Craft Nombrynge (E.E.T.S.) 
7 Pen write be articulle pat is ten ouer be figuris hed of twene 

x 

as bus 322" 
sented by the ioynynge together of y° headdes of the fore- 
most fynger and the thombe. 1548 Comd. Scot. vi. 51 Ane 
man beand on the hede of ane hil. r160z Suaxs. Ham. v. i. 
276 The skyish head Of blew Olympus. 1627 Capt. Smitu 
Seaman's Gram. v. 19 The head of the fore top-Mast. 1711 
W. SutHer.anp Shipduild. Assist, 114 The upper Part is 
called the Head of the Sail. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blona’s 
Gardening 17 From the Head of these Steps you have 
a general View of the Garden. 1797 Map. D’Arstav Leéé, 
Dec., I then accompanied her to the head of the stairs. 
1810 Scott Lady of 1.1. i, But when the sun his beacon 
red Had kindled on Benvoirlich’s head. 1882 Nares Sea- 
manship (ed. 6) 9 Head..The upper end of a spar. 

13. The top of a page or writing; hence, Some- 
thing, as a title, written at the top of a page, sec- 
tion, etc.; a heading. 

1586 A. Day Exg. Secretary To Rdr, (1625) Aiv, Peruse 
but the head of every page, and there you shall finde what 
in the same page is contained. 1659 Wittsrorp Scales 
Comm.58 Being stated (as in the head of the table). /éfd., 
Archit. 9 Contracted to heads in necessary particulars. 
1685 Locke Com.-Pl. Bk Wks. 1812 HI. 311 The heads 
of the class appear all at once, without the trouble of turning 
over a leaf. 1712 Appison Sfect, No, 273 P 2 Without see- 
ing his name at the head of it. a185q E. Forpes Lit. 
Papers vii. (1855) 189 The heads of chapters are ornamented 
with artistic woodcuts. 1866 Branpe & Cox Dict. Se. ete. 
Il. 101 In Printing... The divisions and subdivisions of a 
work, when they are setin lines and chapters are also called 
heads, 

14. The maturated part of a boil, abscess, etc., 
at which tt tends to break. Chiefly in phrases, as 
to come to a head, to suppurate : see also 31. 

1611 Cotcr., Adoxtir, to wax ripe, or draw to a head, as 
an impostume. 1697 Drypen I/yrg. Georg. 11. 691 To lance 
the Sore, And cut the Head. 1737 Bracken Farriery (npr. 
(1756) I. 15 Suppuration, or coming to a Head, as it is 
vulgarly called. 1891 Diaz IV. Henry & Lett. 134 Come 
to a head—like a boil or a rebellion. 

15. The upper end of something on a slope or so 
regarded; e.g. that end of a lake at which a river 
enters it; the higher end of a valley, the inner ex- 
tremity of a cave, gulf, etc.; that end of a bed, 
grave, etc. towards which a person’s head lies; that 
end of a table at which the chtef seat is (cf. 26). 

847 Charter in O. E. Texts 434 Fram smalan cumbes 
heafde to grewanstane. c1zg0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 6/179 Pe 
heued of pis valeie. a 1300 Cursor M1, 17288 +219 Pat one at 
pe fote of be graf, Pat other at the hede. ¢1380 Wyctir 
Wks. (1880) 49 Wndir here beddis hed. ¢1400 Maunpev. 
(Roxb.) xiii. 58 At be heued of pis see of Galile..es a castell. 
1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. 1V, 32 b, He caused his crowne to 
be set on the pillowe at his beddes heade. 1676 WALTON 
& Cotton A ugler xx. (Chandos) 341 The head of the pond. 
1786 Map. D’Arstay Diary 17 July, I was offered the seat 
..at the head of the table. 1830 Lyert Princ. Geol, 1. 286 
A point which must..be considered the head of its delta. 
1860 TvNDALL Géac. 1. xiv. 98 A crevasse that extended quite 
round the head of the valley. 1862 StanLey Few, Ch. (1877) 
I, viii. 159 At the head of the Gulf. 

Now 


16. spec. The sofirce of a river or stream. 


chiefly in FoUNTAIN-HEAD, q.v. 

1375 Barsour Bruce u. 589 Till bai come to be hed off tay. 
1480 Caxton Deser. Brit. Soe riuers Seuarn and dee 
almost to the heedes. 1538 Leann //#m. (1768) II. 51 The 
Hed of Isis in Coteswalde risith about a Mile a this side 
Tetbyri. 54x Act 33 Hen. Vi//, c 35 Cleane running 
water, issuyng out of the heades of freshe springes. Se 
N, Carpenter Geog. Del, 11. ix. (1635) 142 Nilus in sc 
is thought to haue his first head in the mountaines of the 


1542 REcorvE Gr. Artes 135b, 30 is repre- 


i HEAD. 


Moone. 1718 Watts /’s. cxivy. ii, Jordan beheld their 
March and fled With hackward Current to his Head. 1854 
Grail. R, Agric. Soc. XV. uu. 426 Where the spring head 
has heen boggy. 1871 Piuttirs Geol. Oxf. iii. 25 ‘Vhe re- 
freshing rivulet which has been honoured hy the name of 
‘Thames Head‘ or ‘the very head of Isis’. 

b. fg. Source, origin: usually Founraix-HBAD. 
_ 1548 Cranmer Catech. 206b, ‘The wel and heade, out of 
the which al these euylle do spring is original synne. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary , (1625) 96, I will go to the head 
of the inatter. 1720 Watertann Fight Serm. 112 By 
referring all Things to one Head and Fountain, 1817 
Co.erioce Liog. Lit. 80 Acquiring facts at the fountain head. 

17, A body of water kept at a hcight for supply- 
ing a mill, etc.; the height of such a body of water, 
or the force of its fall (estimated in terms of thc 
pressure on a tinit of area). Sometimes, the bank 
or dam by which such water is kept up. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxvii. 261 Brekyng hir 
fisshponde hedes and lete the water of hir pondes, stewes 
and rivers renne out. 1530 Parscr. 506/2, I damme or 
make the heed of a water. 1563 dct 5 Eliz. c.21§1 Any 
Hedd or Heddes, Dammeor Dammes, of any Pondes, Pooles, 
Motes, Stanges, Steues, or severall Pittes. 1723 Royal ro- 
clam, in Lond. Gaz. No. 6135/2 Heads of Iish-Ponds. 
1769 De Koe's Tour Gt. Brit. 1. 274 Were is a very large 
Pond, or Lake of Water, kept up to an Head hy a strong 
Battre d' Eau, or Dam. 1791 R. Myunxe 2nd Rep. Thames 
15 Millers..working their Ilcads of Water in a spendthrift 
way. 1814 Gen. Nep. Agric. State Scotd. xiii. § 4 Wl. 671 
Heads, or banks of earth, for the continement of water in 
artificial lakes or ponds. 1832 /xaminer 289/1 He has 
dammed the stream to give it hend, 1861 Sir W. Fairpairn 
Mills 1. 178 Vhe head of water is 132 feet. 1878 Huxtry 
Phystogr. 181 At certain seasons the head of water attains 
toas great a height as forty feet. 

b. ¢ransf. The difference of pressure (per unit of 
area) of two columns of fluid (liquid or gaseots) 
of different densities communicating at the base; 
the presstire (per unit of area) of a confined body 


of gas or vapour. 

1862 7'tmes 27 Mar., The ‘ Merrimac’..made direct for 
the ‘Cumberland’ under a full head of steam. 1889 ‘ Marx 
Twain’ Vankee at Crt. KX. Arthur (Yauchn.) I 141 By the 
time I had got a good head of reserved steam on. 

ce. A high tidal wave, usually in an estuary; = 
30RE 56.3 2, HAGRE. 

1570 /artton'’s Fests App. 127 At twelve a clock at night, 
It [the rushing river] flowde with such ahed. 1807 SouTury 
Espriella's Lett. V1, 380 ‘The tide [in the Parrot) instead 
of rising gradually, ows ina head. 1854 Fraud. &. Agric. 
Soc. XV.1.5 [Vhe} river came down with a ‘head’ similar to 
the tidal phenomenon on the Severn. 

da. Founding. (Sce quots.) 

1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Feeder,..a large head or 
supply of fluid iron to a runner or mould in heavy castings. 
1867 Gwitt Archit. § 2265 h, Cannon, pipes, columns, 
&c., are stronger when cast in a vertical than in a hori- 
zontal position, and stronger still when provided with a 
head or additional length, whose weight serves to compress 
the mass of iron in the mould below it. 1869 [see Deap- 
HEAD 2). 1884 Ksicnt Dict, Alcch. Suppl., Head, over 
the thickest part of heavy castings, a lirge flow-gate or 
riser for the metal is placed. Through this the contracting 
mass below is fed froin tine to tinte with hot metal, while 
a boy keeps the head open with a feeding or working rod. 

18. The foremost part or end; the front. (See 
also ANEAD.) 

a. The front of a procession, army, or the like. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 8671 Per com Julius teon forn azzien heore 
hatued. 1375 Barsour /ruce 1x. 610 And syne schir 
Eduardis cuinpany .. Set stoutly inthe hedis agane. 1618 
Bou.ron Florus ww. ii, (1636) 288 Caesar .. ranne like a mad- 
man into the head of the battell. 1796 /ust». & Reg. Cavalry 
(1813116 If gradual and incousiderable changes of direction 
are to be made during the march of the column, the head 
will, on a moveable pivot, effect such change. 1863 Kinc- 
LAKE Crimea 1. xiv, The head of the vast column of troops. 
b. The front, outer or projecting end of a forti- 
fication, a pier, etc. 

1706 Puitcirs (ed. Kersey), Head ofa Work (in Fortif.), 
the Front of it neat the Enemy, and farthest from the Body 
of the Place. 1727-51 Cuambers Cycl., Head of the Camp 
is the front, or foremost part, of the ground an army Is 
encamped on; or that which advances inost towards the 
field, or enemy. 1758 Bortase Nat. Hist. Cornwall iv. 53 
The Seyn-boats, riding at the head of the pier. 1823 Crane 
Technol. Dict. Head iGunn.), the fore part of the cheeks 
of a gun or howitz carriage. 

ec. The front part of a plough which bears the 


share. (Cf. plough-ail.\ 

1842-4 H. Sternens Bk, Farm (1871) 1. 76 The attach- 
ment of the sock is with the lower end of tbe head of the 
plough. /érd¢. 488, 1 caused ‘to be fitted to tbe plough .. a 
shifting head with unequal sides. 1844 Loudon's Encycl. 
Agric. 391 The materials with which ploughs are constructed 
is, generally, wood for the heam and handles, cast iron 
for the head. 


+19. The beginning (of a word, writing, etc.). 
b. 4stro/. The commencement of a zodiacal sign, 


i.e. the point where the sun enters it. Ods. 

1340 Hampoce /?r. Consc. 486 E es pe first letter and be 
hele Of pe name of Eve. 1382 Wycyir Ps. xxxix. 8 (xl. 7] 
In the hed of the boc it is write of me, that I do thi wil. 
¢ 1391 Cuaucer Astrol.1. $17 In this heued of cancer is the 
grettest declinacioun northward of the sonne. 1816 Scorr 
Autig, xxi, ‘When she [the moon] is in her fifteenth man- 
sion, which mansion is in de head of Libra.’ ; 

20. The thick end of a chisel or wedge, opposite 


to the cdge. 

1793 SMEATON Eidystone L. § 238 [see 46]. 1842 Chambers’ 
inform. 11,24 Here the wedge is seen to taper from a thick 
end or head..to a thin edge or point, 
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21. The fore part of a ship, boat, etc.; the bows. 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen. V11 (1896) so Sheves of Iren in 
the bote Ilede. 1582 N. Licuerieco tr. Castanheda‘s Cong. 
E, Ind. xxx. 73 b, Vhe Shippes laye with their heake beads 
close to the same [land]. 1697 Drypen Virg, Atneid vi. 4 
‘They turn their heads to sea, their sterns to land, 1795 
Netson in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VIE. p. xxx, We are getting 
on very fast with our caulking: our head is secured, 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Midge vi. (1867) 108 We were riding with 
our head up tbe river. 1847 Grote Greece (1862) ILE. xxxviii, 
374 Uhey were moored by anchors head and stern. 1867 
Smytit Sarlor's Word-bk., Head, .. the whole fore-part of 
a ship, including the bows on each side. 

b. Phrases. By down by) the head, with the 
head lower in the water than the stern; lence fg. 
(slang), slightly intoxicated. //ead on, with the head 
pointed directly towards something : see ON adv, 

1769 Fatcoxer Dict. Marine Uuiv, The vessel is too 
much by the head. /ésd. (1789), Orser, to row against the 
wind, or row head-to-wind. 1860 /imes 17 Dec 10/5 He 
said he was a little by the head, but not drunk. 1894 Haut. 
Catne Manxman y. iii, he boat was brought head to the 
wind. 

ec. spec. The work fitted in front of the stem in 
some mostly obsolete types of ships, including the 
knee of the hcad, the figure-head, rails, etc. Also 
used simply for 1GURE-HEAD, 

1676 Lond, Gaz. No. 1130 4 A square stern'd Sloop with 
a Deck, a small Hlead, and the Figure of a Cat thereon. 
1703 /étd. No. 39681 Vhe Privateer .. carried away her 
Head and Boltsprit. 1711 W. Sutuercann SAipbutld, 
Assist. 161 Head ofa Ship, that part which ts fasten'd to 
the Bow or foremost part of the Ship withnut-board. 1804 
A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. Pref.19 A Wead is an orna- 
mental figure erected on the continuation of a ship’s stem. 
61850 Rudim, Navig., (Weale) 123 //ead .. particularly 
applied to all the work fitted afore the stem, as the figure, 
the knee, rails, etc. 1867 Smytat Satlor's Word.dh., Mead, 
-.in a confined sense that part on each side of the siem 
outside the bows proper which is appropriated to the use of 
the sailors for wringing swahs, or any wet jobs. 

22. A projecting point of the coast, csp. when of 
considerable height; a cape, headland, promontory. 
Now usually in place-names. 

£1155 .Vewminster Cartul. iSurtees) 45 Usque ad Gladene- 
hefde. 1461 Liber Pluscardensis 1x xxxiil, Apud locum 
qui Sanct Abbis Ieid vocatur. 1577-87 Hottxsitty Chron. 
I. 5 1 The name of an head of land in Britaine called 
Promontorium Hevculis, 1606 Suaks. Ant. & Cl. in. vii. 
52 Our ouer-plus of shipping will we burne, And with the 
rest full mann‘d, from th’ head of Action Peate th' approach- 
ing Cassar. 1843 Macautay Armada 38 Iligh on St. 
Michael's Mount it shone: it shone on Beachy Ilead. 1893 
WP. Waws S. Sea /slanders 162 Iardly were we within 
the ‘ Heads’, when the wind dropped. 

b. A projecting point of a rock or sandbank. 

1775 Romans //ist. Florida App. 34, 1k miles E. from the 
land are a parcel of dangerous sunken heads called the Ilen 
and Chickens. 1846 M°Cuttocu Ace. Brit, Empire (1854) 
I. 61 The Bunt Head, on the west side [of the Goodwin 
Sands] is very dangerous. 

3. Coal-mining. An underground passage or 
level for working the coal: =LlEspiNnG 11. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 177 1f a Pistol be shot off in a 
head reinote from the eye of a pit, it will give but a little 
report. 1894 es 15 Aug 13/3 He knew that gas existed 
in one of the heads, and fences were placed there to indicate 
that it was dangerous. 

24. An end, extremity (of anything of grcater 
length than breadth). Ods. exc. in certain special 
uses, as of a stone or brick ina building (cf. HEaDER 


3), or of a bridge. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1672 At the tother hede of be halle was 

. A wonderfull werke. c1g00 Maunpev. (1839) xxit. 242 
His Lond. .durethe so ferre, that a man may not gon from 
on Hed to another, nouther be See ne Lond, the space of 
7 Zeer. 1452 in Willis & Clark Caméridge (1886) |. 336 [A 
messuage] abbuttyng at the one beved vpon the high strete 
and at the other heved vpon the said College. 1622 /did. Ih. 
74 The east hed abutting upon the strete and the west hed 
upon the buildings belonging to Katherine Hall. 1703 I. N. 
City & C. Purchaser aut a Barn consist of a Floor, and 2 
Heads, where they lay Corn, they say a Barn of 2 Bays. 1735 
J. Price Stone-Br. Thames 4 A House on each Head of the 
Bridge .. to receive the Toll. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
§ 82 ‘Iwo Headers or bond pieces; wbose heads being cut 
dovetail-wise, adapted themselves to and confined in the 
stretchers. 1843 Macautay Lays Anuc. Rome, Horatius 
xxxv, As that great bost, with measuied tread .. Rolled 
slowly towards the bridge's head. on 

IIT. Various fignrative uses arising from pre- 

ceding senses. 

25. A person to whom others are subordinate ; 
a chief, captain, commander, ruler, leader, prin- 


cipal person, head man, 

¢897 K. AELrreD Gregory's Past. xvii. 112 Da ic de zesette 
eallum Israhelum to heafde. ¢1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1087 
Hine pe was zrur heafod to bam unrade. ¢1200 OrMIN 362 
He wass Preost Hefedd off alle preostess. a@1240 Saw/les 
Warde in Cott. Hom. 247 pat heaued prof is be feont (fiend). 
a1300 Cursor Af. 17288+172 He ordend him hede of heli 
kirk. ¢1330 R. Brusne Chron. (1810) 2, I rede we chese a 
hede, pat vs to werre kan dight.. For werre withouten hede 
is not wele, we fynde. ¢1380 Wycwir Sed. Wks. 111. 339 
Heed of bis Chirche is Crist, hohe God and man. ¢ 1460 
Fortescue Ads. & Lint. Alon. xv, Thai all haue an hed, or 
a cheef to rnle pe counsell. 1521 FisHer is. (1876) 314 
The heed of the vnyuersall chirche is the pope. 1532-3 
Act 24 Hen. VIIE, c. 12 Preamb., Tbis Realme of Eng- 
lond is an Impire .. governed_by oon Supreme heede and 
King. 1§79 Spenser Sheph. Cal. June 83 The soueraigne 
head Of shepheards all. 1667 Mitton P, Z. 1x. 1155 Why 
didst not thou the Head, Command me absolutely not to go? 
1686 J. Denton Lett. /r. New-Eng. (1867) 166 Madam Brick 


HEAD. 


is a Gentlewoinan whose lead [i. e. Husband] has been cut 
off, and yet she lives and walks. 1725-51 Cuampers Cyc/, 
s.v., A dean is the head of his chapter. 1793 A. IlAMILTON 
IAs, (1886) VIE. 71 The President and heads of departments 
ought to be near Congress, 1838 Prescott Ferd. & /s. 
(1843) I. iv. 198 The head of the house of Mendoza. 1888 
Bryce Amer, Comm. 1, v. 47 That a single head is not 
necessary to a republic might have been suggested to the 
Americans hy..ancient examples. 

b. spec. The master or principal of a college or 
‘house’ in a university; also short for ]lzap- 
MASTER. 

1565 in Strype Parker (1821) III. 127 All Heddes, and all 
other Scholers .. shal weare in ther cherches or chappels .. 
surplesses and hodes. 1576 in Nichols /’ravr. QO. Eliz. (1823) 
I1.111 Thesaid Vice-chauncelor and heddsvofColledges. 1583 
/btd, 406 Reverend Doctors and heads of houses all on horse- 
backe, 1631 T. Aoams in Lett, Lit, Afen (Camden 147 
From the Vice-Chancellour and Heads of your famous Uni- 
versity. 1705 Hearne Codlect, 7 Sept. (O. H.S.) 1. 42 He 
never knew any Fellow turn‘d out in the Heads Absence. 
1780 V. Kxox Lid. Educ. (R.), In the presence of heads of 
houses, public officers, doctors, and proctors. 1847 Tenxy- 
son Princ. WW. 360 Delivering seal'd dispatches which the 
Head ‘Took half-amazed, 1889 A. R. ore in Boy's Orn 
/aper 3 Aug. 697/3 Who could .. mix on equal terns with 
those tneffable beings the head's daughters. 

ec. A collection of persons holding a position of 
command or leadership; in quot. 1655, translation 
of CAPuT 3, q ¥. 

1665 J. Buck in Peacock Slat. Cambridge (1841) App. B 
66 The V. C. readeth all the graces, some one of the Head 
holding the Posers Bill to stay those whose names are notin 
the said Dill. 

d. Applied to things or places: The chief city, 
capital; the chief or most excellent part. 

¢ 893 K. ALL vRxD Ores.11. i. § 3 Sameramis..zetimbrede ba 
burg Babyloniec, to bon pet heo ware heafod ealra Asiria, 
1340 Tlamvo.e /?7. Conse, 4081 Bygyn at Roine; For it es 
heved of all cristendoine. 1480 Caxton Desir. Brit. 18 This 
Cite was hede and chief Cyte of alle Venedocia. 1589 
Cocan /aven Health cxcv.| 1636) 179 Creame..is indeed the 
very head or heart of Milke, 1611 Bipre /sa. vii. 8 Vhe 
head of Syria is Damascus. 

28. l’osition of leadership, chief command, or 
greatest importance ; chiefly in phr. a? (+ 107) che 
head of. Sometimes with mixture of sense 18 a.) 

a1300 £. £. I'salter xviii). 44 (Mitz.) Pou sal In heved of 
genge me set with al. a14g00 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
AIS. (1867) 5 Oure gastely ffadire tae hase heuede of vs. 
1563-87 Foxe A. & A/.41841) F. 341 Thus Rome first began 
to take a head above all other churches. 1599 Broughton's 
Let. ix. 32 To keepe their wiues from soueraintie, and not 
suller them .. to take head and ouerrule. 1636 Massincer 
Lashf. Lover 1. ii, Vho’ you charged me I the head of your 
troops. 1662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 23 
Certain opinions of his..in the head of which he names this 
of the Prae-existence of the Soul. 1678 Lapy Cuawortu in 
12th Rep. sist. MSS. Comm. App. v. §1 Having sucha Prince 
as the Duke of Yorke at the head of our Armies. 1735-8 
Lo.incuroxe On Parties 22 Some leading Men.. who 
thought it better to be at the Head ofa Sect, than at the 
Tail of an Establishment. 1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 
7 At the head of the class of the pictorial historians stands 
Augustin Thierry. 1849 Macaucay //ist. Eng, vii. 11. 166 
At twenty-one. he was placed at the head of the administra- 
tion. 1894 1H. Drummonp Ascent Alan 143 Anatomy places 
Man at the head of all other animals that were ever niade. 

b. Lead of the river (in Bumping raccs): the 
position of being first boat; also said of the boat, 
crew, or college, which gains this position in a race 
or series of races, such as the Oxford ‘ Eights’. 

1853 C. Beoe Verdan! Green x, Vhe placing of the Brazen- 
face se at the head of the river. 1897 Wiitaker’s Alm. 
632/1 On the first night New College bumped Magdalen 
and went head cf the river. 

27. One of the chief points of a discourse; the 
section of it pertaining to any such point ; hence, 
a point, topic; a main division, section, chapter of 
a writing ; a division of a subject, class, category. 

(Partly arising from sense 13, and often associated with it, 
as in the phr. xader this head.) 

¢1900 J/elusine xxiv, 185 This gentylman thanne reherced 
to them fro hed to hed ..all thauenture of theire vyage. 
1573°80 Baret Adv. H 271 Set this on my head in your 
booke, or write that you haue lent it, or delhuered it to me. 
1607 SHAKS. Zon ui. v. 28 As if they labour'd To bring 
Man-slaughter into forine, and set Quarrelling Vpon the head 
of Valour. 1632 J. Lee Short Surv. A iij, The Contents or 
principall beads handled in this whole Discourse. 1652 
GataKER Antinom. 5 We were acknowledged to agree in 
those two heds. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 209 
He made me many compliments upon that head. 177 
Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. 11. (Globe) 653/2 Make yourselt 
easy on tbat head. 1838 THiriLwa ut Greece IV, xxxii. 241 
The accusation comprised several heads. 1849 MAcauLay 
Hist. Eng. 1. 306 The expenditure under this head must 
have been small indeed. 1868 Hers Realmah xv. (1876) 
411, I have very little to say upon this head. 1875 JowetT 
Plato 111. 603 The beads of our yesterday‘s discusston. 

28. Turning of the head, backward change of 
the course: =HEAbING vd/. sh. 4. ? Obs. 

1607 TorsEtt Four. Beasts (1658) 208 ‘he wandring 
hares. . making heads upon the plain ground, tothe confusion 
of the dogs. /éid. 211 In her course she taketh not one way, 
but maketh heads like labyrinths to circuinvent and trouble 
the Dogs. 1798 Sporting Mag. X1.3 After much manceuvring, 
heads and doubles, as well as equally good racing in view, 
sbe [the hare] was killed in the rickyard of the Sun Inn. 

29, Advance against opposing force; resistance ; 
insurrection: in certain phrases, aso make or gain 
head (sec 52); lo bear or keep head against, to 
tesist successfully, hold one’s own against. 


theid, As 1 had gevyn thar-to na reid. 


HEAD. 


1597 Damiet Civ. Wars u. xi, If any hardier than the rest 
5 27 head that idle fear tostay. 1602 SHaks. Ham. ww. v. 
ror Young Laertes, in a Riotous head, Ore-beares your 
Officers. 16r2 Haywarp Anu. Eliz. (Camden) 43 Unable.. 
to beare head against this storme. 1806-7 J. BEReEsForD 
Miseries Hui, Life (1626) 1. Introd., This ‘ gypsy-jargon 
.. Which is gaining head upon usevery hour. 1818 Keats 
Isabella xxvii, The bream Keeps head against the freshets. 

+ 30. A body of people gathered ; a force raised, 
esp. in insurrection, (See also fo make a head, 


52b.) Obs. 

31588 Suaks. 77¢, A. 1v. iv. 63 The Gothes have gather'd 
head. 1595 — 1x //ex. /V,1. iii. 284 To saue our heads, by 
raising of a Head, 1631 GouGr Goa’s Arrows i. § 69. 115 
Korah .. impudently gathered an head against Moses and 
Aaron. 166: Perys Diary 8 Jan., Some talk to-day of a 
head of Fanatiques that do appear about Barnett. 

31. Issue, result; concltision, summing up; cul- 
mination, crisis; maturity; pitch, height; strength, 
force, power (gradually attained): in various 
phrases, as fo come, grow, gather to a head; to 
bring, draw loa head ; lo gather head. 

App. a blending of various senses : often, in reference to 
evils, consciously fig. from 14. Cf. also F. ventr @ chef, 
mettre a ad and the derivative, achever, ACHIEVE. 

1340 Ayend. 183 He yetb red huerby me comp to guode 
heauede and to guode ende of bet mie nimp an hand. — 1579 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 31 Sith these ahuses are growne 
too head and sinne so rype. 1596 Spenser State /re/. Wks. 
(Globe) 673/2 To keepe them from growing to such a head. 
1g98 Hakcuyt Voy. if 56 To take away the head or force 
from the fire. 1614 Be. Hatt Recoll. Treat. 166 There 
(which is the heade of all thy felicitie,) thine eyes shall see 
him whom now thine heart longeth for. 1662 Perys Drary 
31 Oct., Some plots there hath been, though not brought 
toahead. 1678 Littteton Lat. Dict. s.y., Yo draw toa 
head, or to sum up, recapitulor, in sammant colligo. 177% 
Wescey Is. (1872) VI. 156 Vice is risen to such a head, 
that it is impossible to suppress it. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 
in. ix, Where valiant Lennox gathers head. 1855 Prescott 
PAilip 11, 1. \. vi. 207 Religious troubles in France had 
been fast gathering toa head. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
281 The revolt of Berita was stamped out before it camie 
toahead. 1887 1. Harpy Woodlanders |, ix. 168 It might 
hring things toa head, one way or the other. 1888 R. F. 
Horton /uspir. §& Bible vi. (1889) 170 But it is time to 
draw to a head this sumewhat lengthened discussion. 

IV. Phrases. 
* With a preposition. 

32. Alor in the head of: see sense 26. 

+33. Of one’s own head. Out of one’s own 
thought, device, or will; of one’s own accord, 


spontaneously. Obs. or arch. 

1375 Barsour Bruce uu. 121 Tak him as off thine awyne 
1420 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 69, | of myn owne heuede have wryte vn to 
hym a lettre. 1548 Hatt Chyron., let. V/1/,27 The inaster 
carpenter would woorke all of his awne hedde without coun- 
sayll. 1623 Sin H. Finch Law (1636) 181 He that entereth 
into land of his owne head, and receiueth the profits of it. 
1687 Woop Life 30 May, The Bishgp sent it of his owne head. 
177§ Sueripan NKivals v. iii, It (the pistol] may go off of its 
ownhead 1800 T. Jerrrrson Writ. (1859) IV. 313, 1 do 
not propose to give you all this trouble merely of my own 
head, that would be arrogance. 1831 Lams ‘va Ser. nu. 
Newsp. 35 Vrs. Ago, He never went in of his own head. 

34. Off one’s head. Out of one’s mind or wits, 


crazy. collog. 

ar845 Hoop 7urtles iii, He ‘was off his head’. 1872 
Buacx Adv. Phaetow xiii. 177 He is off his head: he does 
not know what he says. 1883 M. Pattison Afews. (1885) 156 
One poor girl went off her head in the midst of all. 

35. On or upon. . head. 

a. On one's head: said of evil, vengeance, ctc., 
or of blessing, etc. figured as falling or desccnding 
upon a person; also of guilt, ‘ blood’ (see BLoop 
5b. 3c), or responsibility of any kind, fignred as 
resting upon him. 

[c82s Vesp. Psalter vii. 17 Sie gecerred sar his in heafde 
his.] 13.. Cover de ZL. 1732 On his head falleth the fother. 
1388 Wyctir Josh. ii 19 Lhe blood of hym schal be on his 
heed, that goith out at the dore of thin hows. 1598 SHaks. 
Merry Wu. i. 191 What hee gets more of her then sharpe 
words, let it lye on my head. 16x11 — WWrnt. 7 v. iii. 123 
You Gods looke downe, And from your sacred Viols poure 
your graces Vpon iny daughters head. 1735 Porr /’rol. 
Sat. 348 The distant threats of vengeance on his head. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong. IIL. xii. 253 1f Harold sinned, his 
guilt was on his own head. 

+b. On one’s own head =of one’s own head, 33. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Cousc. 8874 Yhit wille 1 ymagyn, on 
myne awen hede, Ffor to gyfitadescripcion. 1579 Tomson 
Culvin's Serin, Tin, 1/2 That he {S. Paul] thrust not in 
himselfe, vppon his owne head, but that be was appointed of 
God. 1656 Bramuatt Xeflic. iii. 133 If the persons so 
banished will return on theirown heads. @ 1667 Jer. Taytor 
Serm. Titus ii. 7-8 Wks. 1831 1V. 179 Let no inan, on his 
own head, reprove the religion that is established by law. 
1707 Freino Petlerborow's Cond. Sp. 123 He had quitted the 
army in discontent and upon his own head. 

+e. Ox head. Straight forward; towards the 
front, or in front; AHEAD. Oés. 

1579 Gosson Sch. A Suse (Arb.) 44 It runnes on head. 1590 
Spenser J/utop. 420 Some vngracious blast .. perforce him 
{the butterfly] droue on hed. 1672 H. Savite Engagem. 
w. Dutch Fleet 4 Sir F. Holles in the Cainbridge, came .. 
on Head of us. 1708 Motteux Rabelais w. Ixiil. (1737) 256 
We were becalm'd, and could hardly get o’ head. 1742 
Compl. Fam.-Piece u. i. 288 To make forth on Head. 

td. Ov (upon) head (a, the head): Headlong, 
precipitately, hastily, rashly, inconsiderately. Ods. 

1556 W. Watreman Furdle Facrons i. iii. 36 Roilyng and 
rowmyng vpon heade, heather and thether. 1565-73 Coorer 
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Thesaurus, Abruptunt ingeniunt, a rashe braine that doth 
all things on heade. 1§79-80 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 129 So 
went Lucius upon a head to present battle to the Enemy. 
162z Bacon Hen. VI/, Wks. 1825 III. 306 Rebels contrari- 
wise run upon an head together in confusion. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 207 Lhe Faulcon..is apt presently to 
fly on head at the check. 

36. Out of one’s own head. From one’s own 
mind, imagination, or invention. ‘Somewhat co//oy.) 

1719 De Foe Crusee u. xii, 1t came from you, and not out 
of my own head. 1875 Jowett /’/a/o (ed. 2) 1. 288 Were 
not all these answers given out of his own head ? 

7. Over... head. 

a. Over one’s head, up aloft; cf. OVERHEAD. 

1g90 SPENSER F, Q. 11. ix. 46 The roofe hereof was arched 
overhead. 1704 Avvison /faly (1733) 278 Bridge .. coped 
over Head. 1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 138 It 
was dry over head. 1834 M. Scott Craise Alédge viii. (1867) 
134 A faint distant strain of solemn music seemed now to 
float over head. 

b. To such a depth that the head is submerged. 

1653 Baxter Wore. Petit. Def. 35 That silly women shall 
be dipt over head in a Gumble-stool for scolding ? 

c. Over (one’s) head: /2t, above one, e.g. in the 
sky or air, or affording shclter; also of something 

e.g. waves) rising and overwhelming one ; hence 
fg, of danger or evil impending, or of some over- 
whelining or oppressive force. 

1530 Pai.scR. 595/2 They have jombled so over my heed 
to nyght I coulde nat slepe. 1568 Grarton Chron, II. 2 
The daungers hangyng over theyr heades. 1816 Scott 
Axtig. xli, Dinna be cast down—there’s a heaven ower 
your head. 1883 Mrs. Huncerrorp Nossmoyne 111. v. 156 
You will have the roof burned over your head one of these 
dark nights. 1886 Cassell’s Mlag. Dec. 12 That the father 
and child might have a roof over their heads, 

d. Over (some one’s) head: passing over (a 
person’ who has a prior right, claim, etc. ; said 
csp. in reference to the promotion of a person into 
some position above another who is considcred to 


have a better right to it. 

c82s Vesp. Ps. \xv[i]. 12 Du onsettes men ofer heafud ur. 
tsso LEVER Serv, (Arb) 142 They take one anothers ferme 
ouer their heades. 1635 R. N. Canuden’s [/ist. Eliz. an. 7. 
1.59 {He] devorcing his first wife, marryed over her head in 
her life time. @ 166r Futter Worthies (1840) 1. vi. 25 The 

younger being often brought over the head of the elder to 
€ principal. 1887 77mes 31 Oct. 9/3 It is no compliment 
.. that an ex-diplomiatist should be chosen for promotion 
over their heads. 

e. Over (one’s) head: (of time) past, over. 

1576 FLesine Panopl, Lpist. 24 Persuade your self. .that 
her uttermost houre passed over head. 1634 RuTHERFORD 
Lett, (1862) |. 14x When all these strokes are over your 
head, what will ye say to see your wellbeloved. 1708 
Burnet Lets. (ed. 3) 118, 1 have now another Month over 
my Head. 1755 Ramsay £f. to J. Clerk 69 Now seventy 
years are o'er my head. 1886 H. Smart Outsider 1. ii. 26 
fee many more days were over her head ! 

f. Over (one’s) head: beyond one’s comprehen- 
sion or intellectual capacity cf. scnse 2 a). 

1622 Bacon Holy War Ep. Ded. Misc. Wks. (1629) 86 
It flies too high ouer Mens Heads. 1837 Lytron £. 
Maltrav, (1886) 111 Talking over the heads of the company. 
1886 Fl. Smart Outsider 11, ii. 20 Welstead quickly became 
cognizant that his wife was over his head. 

38. To (one’s) head. ‘To one’s face; directly to 
the person himself. Ods. exc. deal. 

1603 Staks. AZeas, for Al. 1. iti, 147 And to the head of 
Angelo Accuse him home and home. 1607 ‘[. Rocrrs 39 
Art. Pref, § 31 (1625) The 22.. Brethren tell K. James to his 
head, how the Subscription. .is more then the Lawrequireth. 
a 1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia s.v., We say, ‘1 told him so 
to his head’, not to his face, which is the usual phrase. 

** IVith another substantive. 

39. Head and ears. 

a. By the head and ears: roughly, violently, as 
onc drags a beast; sce Ean sh.b rc. (Cf. 47.) 

1sg0 Nasue /asguil’s Apol.t. Cb, Vhey have all vowed 
to hale thee out of thy trenches by the head and eares. 
1873 Pusch 17 May 200 An.. utterly irrelevant story, lugged 
in by head and ears. ; 

b. Over head and ears: complctely immersed ; 
also fig. deeply immersed or involved (e.g. in love, 
in debt). Rarely head and ears. 

1g30 Patscr. 725/2 He souced him in the water over heed 
and eares. 1576 Fiemine /’anofl. f¢ pist. 353 That Man.. 
should lye .. and shrowde himselfe, head and eares, in 
slouthfulnesse. 1581 Mutcaster /’ost¢ions xxvii. (1887) 104 
‘To dippe their new borne children into extreme cold water 
ouer fed und eares. 1663, 1768 (see Ear sh.) rc]. 1665 
Maney Grotius’ Low C. Warres 875 Vhe Commonwealth 
..would run over head and ears in deht. 1690 W. WaLxer 
Idiontat. Anglo-Lat. 233 He is over head and ears in love. 
1749 FirtpinG Tour Foxes ww. iii, The poor lad plumped over 
head and ears intothe water. 1867 Trottove Chron, Barset 
Il. liii. ro3 You are over head and ears in debt. 

“| Also corruptly Aead over ears (cf. ‘ head over 


heels’, 44 b). 

1887 Carotine Fotuercitt Euthustast 11. 95 He was 
head over ears in debt when he married her. 

40. Head... foot. 

a. From head to foot: all over the person ; fg. 
completely, thoroughly, ‘all over’. (Also head lo 
Soot, head and foot.) 

a1300 Cursor JZ, 16435 Fra the hefd vnto pe fote, Queral 
pe blod vte-wrang. 1382 Wvciir Lev. xiii. 12 If..the 
rennynge lepre..couer al the flesh, fro the heed vnto the 
feet. 1602 SHaxs. //ai.1. ii. 228 Ham. From top to toe? 
Both. My Lord, from head to foote. /did. 1. ii. 478 Head to 
foote. 1762-71 H. Wacpote Vertue'’s Auecd. Paint. (1786) 


HEAD. 


II. 188 He..leaves..to Lord Rothes the King’s picture from 
head to foot. 1784 R. Bace Barham Downs 1. 269 He 
overthrew it head and foot. 1886 Vennyson Promise of 
May 1, A gentleman? .. That he is, from head to foot. 

+b. Netther head nor fool: =* neither head nor 
tail’, 48. Ods. 

1863-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1837-41) V. 479 When the bishop 
looked on the writing, he pushed it from him, saying, 
‘What shall this do? It hath neither head nor foot’. ‘1566 
GascoIGNE Supposes 1.1. (D.), I find neither head nor foot 
In it. 

41. Head and front. A Shaksperian phrase, orig. 
app. denoting ‘summit, height, highest extent or 
pitch’ (cf. 12, 31); sometimes used by modern 
writers in other senses. 

1604 Suaks. OfA. 1, iii. 80 It is most true: true ] haue 
married her; The verie head, and front of my offending, 
Hath this extent; no more. 1813 Scott Le? to ¥. BaHlan- 
tyne 25 July in Lockhart, Vhe head and front of your 
offending is precisely your not writing explicitly. 1888 

3urcon Lives 12 Gd. Men M1. xii. 375 He was the head and 
front of every movement for good in his neighbourhood. 

42. Head of hair. The covering or growth of 
hair on the head, esp. when long or copious. (See 4.) 

1586 J. Hooker Grradd. [re?. in Holinshed (1808) VI. 328 
‘This head of haire they call a glibe. 1602 Marston Aut. &§ 
Afel, 11. Wks, 1856 1. 36, | have a good head of haire. 1727 
Laoy M. W. Monracu J.e¢. to C'tess Afar 1 Apr., I never 
saw in my life so many fine heads of hair. 1859 JEPHSsON 
Brittany viii. 131 It was a head of hair more than a yard 
long. . which he had bought, 

+ 43. Head to head. Face to face; in private 
conversation. (F. /ée-a-téle.) Obs. rare. 

¢2728 Eart or Airessury A/em, (1890) 595 An account ofa 
long discourse. .I had head to head with the Baron of Rens- 
woode. 1858 Hoce Life Shelley 11. 453 Head to head, as 
the French have it, he was by no means silent. 

44. Head... heels. 

a. From head to heel: ={rom head to foot, goa. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 7720 Fro pe hede to be hele herit as 
acapull! 178: Cowrer Auti-Thelyphthora 184 So polished 
and compact from head toheel. 1843 Macautay Lays Auc. 
Rome, Kegillus xxiii, And many a curdling pool of blood 
Splashed him from heel to head. 1847 ‘l'ennyson Princ. v. 
29 Disprinced from head to heel. 1886 Mrs. Huncerrorp 
Lady Branksutere \. iv. 96 A tall figure..clothed from head 
to heel in sombre garments. 
b. //ead over heels: a corruption of hecls over 
head, frequent in modern use: see HEEL 58.1 

1971 Contemplative Man 1. 133 He gave [him] such a 
violent involuntary kick in the Face, as drove him Head 
over Heels. 1840 THackeRay /’aris Sh,-bk. (1869) 32 Why 
did you... hurl royalty .. head-over-heels out of yonder 
Tuileries’ windows? 1887 Riorr Haccarp Jess i. 4 Away 
he went head-over-heels like a shot rabbit. 

45. Head of horns. Thc horns of a deer, etc. as 


forming the adornment of the head. (See 6.) 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 757 To make an Oxe or a Deere haue 
a Greater Head of Hornes. 1786 Burns Cad/, ‘That you may 
wear A noble head of horns. : 

46. Heads and points. Said of nails, wedges, 
ete. placed alternately in opposite dircctions, so that 
the head of one lies against the point or edge of 
the next; hence fransf. of persons lying ; also of 


whales (see quot. 1889). 

1611 Corcr. sv. Bechevet, Teste a teste Bechevet, the 
play with pins, called, heads and points. 1612 Carr. SmitH 
Map Virginia 21 On these round about the house, they 
lie heads and points one by thother against the fire. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 238 ‘The two wedges in each groove 
would then lie Heads and Points. 1889 Cent. Dict. s.v., 
To blow heads aud points, to run.. hither and thither, 
spouting and blowing..said of whales when attacked. 

47, Head and shoulders. 

a. By head and shoulders (sometimes with ellip- 
sis of éy): by force, violently; with ¢hrust, push, 
drag, bring (in), etc.; fig. of something violently 
and irrelevantly introduced into a speech or writing. 

18x Sipney Apol, Poetrte (Arb.) 65 All theyr Playes .. 
thrust in Clownes by head and shoulders. 1647 Waxp Sip. 
Cobler 24 Any, whom necessity .. thrusts out by head and 
shoulders. 1679 AH/ist. Fetzer 20 Vhe Lecturer brought in 
this whole affair by the head and shoulders into his Sermon. 
1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1852) I. 116 He..hunts per- 
petually for texts .. introduces them by head and shoulders 
upon the most trifling occasions. 1887-9 ‘I’. A. TroLLoPE 
What 1 remember IL iii. 44, 1 must drag the mention of 
the fact in head and shoulders here, or else I shall forget it. 

b. (with aller, higher, etc.) By the measure of 
the head and shoulders (cf. 1c); hence fig. (in re- 
ference to intellectual or moral stature), consider- 


ably, by far. 

1864 Wersters. v., He is head and shonlders above them. 
1885 D. C. Murray Rainbow Gold I. ww. v. 124 Job 
walked leisurely among them, head and shoulders higher 
than his neighbours. 

48. Head or tail. f 

a. Either one thing or another ; anything definite 
or intelligible. (With negative expressed or ini- 
plied.) Now always to make head or tail of. 

1651 Baxter Jif. Baft. 213 On a loose sheet or two that 
had neither head nor taile. 1679 Marc. Mason 7chler 
Vicki, 7 Their Tale..had neither head nor Vaile. | 1729 
Fietpine Author's Farce i. i, Pray what is the design or 

lot? for I could make neither head nor tail on 't. 1890 
i. H. McCarray Fr. Rev. 11. 88 Itis difficult to make head 
or tail of the whole business. 

b. Headl(s or tail’s : see sense 3 b. 
*** Lith a verb. (To come loa heal: see senses 
14,31. Zo Beat one’s head, Break Prisctan's k., 
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Eat oue's h. off, Wwe one's h4.. KNock on the h., 
Turn #., etc.: see the verbs.) 

49. Get head. Vo gain force, ascendency, or 
power ; to attain to vigour. (Cf, 26, 31.) 

1625 SANDERSON 12 Ser, (1637) 226 The times were such, 
as wherein sin had gotten head, 1631 GoucE God's Arrows 
iii. § 84. 341 Whereas.. Haman.. got some head, the Lord 
had warre with him. 1722 De For /’/ague (1884) 252 A 
great Fire..gets a Ilead. 1812 pho Mag. XXXIX. 
92 Mydrophobia .. will occur and get head even in the 
coldest weather. ' 

50. Keep one’s head. To kcep one’s wits about 
one, retain self-control, keep calm : the opposite of 
to lose ones head, 51. (Cf. 24. 

3717 Priok Alma in. 186 Richard, keep thy head, And 
hold thy peace. 1876 Trevetvan J/acaulay 1. i, 22 If only 
the man in the post of responsibility .. can contrive to keep 
his head. 

b. Zo keep one's head above ground: to keep 
oneself in life; so fo keep one's head above water; 
also fg. = out of debt or insolvency. 

3627 Drayton Aloon-Calf Wks. (1753) 513 Scarce their 
heads above ground ver could keep. 1732 AkBUTHSNOr 
John Bull w.i, 1 have slmost drowned myself, to keep his 
head above water. 1886 Tennyson /’romise of May ut. 
Farmer Dobson, were [ to marry hin, has promised to 
keep our heads above water. 

51. Lose one’s head. 

a. iit. To have one’s head cut off, be beheaded 
(as a form of capital punishment . 

€ 3386 Cuaucer Ant.’s T. 849 Namoore vp on peyne of 
lesynge of youre heed. 1484 Caxton Fables of -Esop i. iii, 
Which haue been cause of theyr dethe and to lese theyre 
heedes. 1594 Suaks. Ach. /1/, 1. iv. 242 Vp to some Scaf- 
fold, there to lose their heads, 1888 Barinc-Govutp £7 |. 
iii. 31 Copplestone. .escaped losing his head for the murder 
by the surrender of thirteen manors. 

b. fg. To lose self-possession or presence of 
mind, to become confused. 

1847 Tennyson Princ, Concl. so The gravest citizen seems 
to lose his head. a138g9 Poe MJarginalia \xxiv. (1).), It 
has now and then an odd Gallicism—such as ‘she lost her 
head‘, meaning she grew crazy. 1855 Macautay Hist. Any. 
1V. 121 He lost his head, almost fainted away on the floor 
of the House. 

52. Make head. 

a. (in sense 29): To advance, press forward, 
esp. in opposition to some person or thing: also 
formerly 40 make a head. Usually, 7o make head 
against: to advance against; to resist; to ri-e in 
insurrection or revolt against; to resist successfully, 
advance in spite of. 

1577-87 Houinsuiep Cron. (1808 V1.82 That..they might 
the better make head against hoth Romans and ae 
1640 tr. Verdere's Romant of Romants \. 50 Vhut done, he 
made head to the Giants, who battered him. 1667 Mitton 
?. £.. 992 That mighty leading Angel, who of late Made 
head against Heav'ns King. 1821 Byron Sardan. 11. i. 89 
(They] make strong head against Therehels. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudge xxniv, They made head against the wind, 

+b. 7o make a head sense 30): to raise a body 
of troops. Oés. 

1593 Suaks. 3 //en. 17/, 1. i. 141 In the Marches heere we 
heard you were, Making another Head, to fight againe. 
1627 Drayton AMiseries O. Marg. 153 That Warwick .Had 
niet the Duke of York, and made a head Of many fresh and 
yet unfought-with bands. 1648 Evetysn .V/eo. (1857) 111. 8 
To make a handsoine head, and protect such as shall recruit. 

53. Put (a thing) in or into (a person's) head: 
to suggcst it to his mind, make him think of it; 
formerly also, to remind him of it. So 4o put out 


of oue's head, to cause one to forget. 

1548 Hart Chron., Hen. VJ, 158b, Puttyng into mens 
heades secretely his right 10 y° crown. 1682 CLAYERHOUSE 
in Napier Ze (1859) 1. 1. 135 What those rchellious villains 
they call »znisters put in the heads of the people. 1735 
Pore £f. Lady 178 She bids her footman put it in her head. 
1816 Scott Antig. xliii, You said something just now that 
put every thing out of my head. 1844 A/azwéhkstone ix. (1846) 
127 If you had not put it into my head, I should never 
have done it! 

+b. Hence, by corruption, fo fxd (a person) in 
the head of \a thing): to suggest the idea of it to 
him; to remind or put in mind of. Oés. 

1613-18 Danier Coll. Hist. Eng. 60 (D.) Putting the king 
in head that all these great castles... were onely to entertaine 
the partie of Maude. 1668 Perys Diary 31 Jan., Griffin did 
.- put me in the head of the little house by our garden .. to 
make me a stable of. 1749 Fiecpinc Zor Fones ix. vi, And 
now you put me in the head of it, 1 verily and sincerely 
believe it was the devil. 

54. Show one’s head. To show oneself pub- 
licly; to appear abroad, Cf. to show one’s face 
(see Fack 56. 2b). 

1551 IT. Witson Logike (1580) 49 ‘his manne..durst not 
once for his life shewe his hedde, for feare. 1593 Saks. 
Rich, H, v. vi. 44 With Caine go wander through the shade 
of night, And neuer shew thy head by day, nor light. 1610 
Crt. & Times Fas. / (1849) 1. 122 He hath scarce shewed 
his head ever since. 1775 J. Q. Apams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 
50 The Torses there durst not show thetr heads. 

55. Take... head. 

+a. Zo take (a) head: to make a rush forward, 
to start running. Ods. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 129 Having hroken 
out of a Forest and taken head end-ways, he [a hoar] will 
not be put out of his way either by Man, Dog.. or any 
thing. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. xvii. (1792) 1V. 5 
So I took a head, and ran into the country as fast as my 
feet would carry me. 
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tb. Zo take a head: to make insurrection; to 
raise atumult. Cf. 29.) Ods. 

1678 Litrteton Lat, Dict.>v., To take ahead, fumultuor. 

+e. Zo take one) in the head: to cone into 
one’s mind, occur to one. O6és. 

1581 G. Petmie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 12h, 
Moved either by some sodaine toie which taketh them in 
the head. sg F. Srarny tr, Catlan's Geomancie 38 We 
--will not do any thing but that which taketh hin in the 
head, 1609 Hottanp lam, Marcell. (Farmer), Now, it 
tooke him in the head ..to set first upon Constantino. 
@ 1632 T. Tavior God's Fudgem, 1. 1. xx. 1642) 70 It took 
him in the head to..yisit Rome. 

A. Jotake into (in, one's head: to conceive the 

idea or uotion of; to have (something) occur to 
one’s mind: usually, fo fake 2 into one's head 
(that ..., or fo do something). 
_1g1x Apiison Spect, No. 47? 7 When every Body takes 
it in his fWead to inake as many Fools as he can. 1837 
Disraent I enetia (Tauchn.) 1. x. 66, I took it into my head 
to walk up and down the gallery. 1876 E. Jexxixs Blot on 
Queen's Head 17 Little Ben had taken it into his head.. 
that the sign-board..could be improved. 

eee With adverb. 

56. Head first, head foremost: with the head 
first or foremost; hence /ig. precipitately, headlong, 
hastily. (Also with hyphen, or as one word.) 

[1625 Hart Anat, Ur. 1. 8 (She) thrust him .. his head 
foremos!, into an ouen] 1697 [sce Foremost a. 3d). @ 1813 
A. Witson Loss o! the Pack in Chambers Pop. //umn. Scot. 
Poems (1862) 86 Frae that day forth I never mair did weel, 
But drank, and ran headforemost 10 the deil! 1828 Wes. 
sTER, J/cadfirst, adv, with the head foremost. a 1845 [loop 
Snub-marine iv, Down he went, Head-foremost. 1877 [see 
First 3b]. 1884 Pall Mall G. 24 Apr. 3:1 TVhe.. Dean.. 
plunged headforemost into the controversy, 

“eee® Various figurative and proverbial phrases. 

57. 7o give a horse, the head, also to let him 
have his head; not to check or hold him in with 
the bridle; to give him freedom, lect him go freely, 
So to take the head, to throw off control or restraint. 
Hence fy. in reference to persons. 

1579 Gosson Sch. slduse \Arb.) 24 You are no sooner 
entred, hut libertie looneth the reynes, and geues you head. 
1597 J). Payne Aojsal Each. 29 Thrusting theme to rashenes, 
vnrulines, and 10 take ouermoche heade and hridle. 1597 
Suaks. 2 //en, /1 1.1. 43 With that he gaue his uble [forse 
the head. 1703 STEELE Send. //usd. 1. i, Whata Foo! have 
I been to give him his Head so long. 1886 Mrs. Lysxw 
Lixron Paston Carew xxxiv, He had yielded so far to the 
necessities of the case as to give Lady Jane her head. 
1886 Besant Childr. Gibeon 111. 148 She let him have his 
head for a bit. ; 

+58. 7o give one’s head for the polling or wash- 
ing: to yield tamely without resistance. Cés. 

¢1583 J. Hoorer Descr. Excester (1765) 82 Such a one as 
would not give his Head for the polling, nor his Beard for 
the washing. 1663 Butter //ucd, 1. ili. 256 For my Part it 
shall ne’er be sed, I fur the washing gave my Hea l. 

59. Jo lay (+ run, put, t cast, t draw) their heads 
together: to consult or take counsel together. 

¢ 138z Cuavucer Parl. Foules 554 The watyr foulis han 
here hedis leid Togedere.. They seydyn sothly al be on 
assent Ilow that ,etc), 1§23 Lp. Berners Frotss. I, cxv. 
137 Whenne they sawe hym, they began to murmure, and 
began to ron togyder thre heedes in one hood, and sayde, 
beholde yonder great maister. 1526 SRELTON Vagny/. 572 
Nay, let vs our heddes tog ‘der cast. 3551: Roginson tr. 
More's Utep. 1. (1895) 70 © ey will laye theyr heddes to. 
gither and conspire agaynst the weale publyque. 1682 
Busyasn Holy War 122 And there lay their heads together 
and consult of matters. 1886 Barinc-Goutp Court Koyal 
1. i. 17 We'll put heads together and consider what is to be 
done, 

+ 60. Js sprite of or maugre his head: in spite of 
himself ; notwithstanding all he can Go. Oés. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Wife's 7. 31 Of which mayde anon, 
maugree hir heed By verray force hirafte hire maydenhed. 
©1449 Pecock Refr. 1. x. 52 He schal consente in his witt.. 
amagrey his heed. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 114 He gave 
them all to the French men in spight of their heades. 1600 
Hottanp Livy xxx, xxx. 760 You pulled me maugre my 
head out of Italie. 

61. 70 talk (etc.)a person’s head off (humorous) : 
i.e. until he is too weary to reply, or thoroughly 
sick and tired of it, ad nauseam. So to beat his 


head off, i.e. to beat him out and out; etc. 

3855 THacKERAY Nezwcomes vi, He pretends to teach me 
hilliards, and I'll give him fifteen in twenty and heat his old 
head off. 1872 Mrs. Ouinant Alem. Montalembert 1. 29 
In society in the evenings yawns his weary head off. 1897 
D. Gerato Spotless Reput. vii. (ed. 2) 88 If it were not for 
the standing danger of having one’s head talked off one’s 
shoulders. 


62. Prov. 7wo heads are better than one (cf. 


sense 2a, and Eccl. iv. g). : 

1546 J. Herwoop Prov, (1867) 18 Two heddis are hetter 
than one. 1591 Spenser A/. Hubberd 82 Two is hetter than 
one head. 1772 Foote Maso 1. Wks. 1799 II. 289 Here 
comes brother Thomas; two heads are hetter than one; let 
us take his opinion. 1818 Scotr Rod Roy viii, O certainly ; 
hut two heads are hetter than one, you kpow. 

V. Attributive uses and Combinations. 
* Simple attrib. or as adj. (Often hyphened.) 

63. At the head (sense 26); in the position of 
command or superiority; chief, principal, capital. 

cr1000 ZELFric Hom. 11. 420 Abiathar, dzra ludeiscra 
heafod biscop, ¢1200 OrMIN 299 Aaron wass hefedd preost. 
/bid. 8469 3errsalam was hefedd burrh Off Issrazless riche. 
a3225 Ancr. R. 392 Uour heaued luuen me iuint idisse 
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worlde. a 1300 Cursor WW. 22229 Pe kingrikes o grece and 
Pee war hefd kingrikes. c1400 Destr. Troy 10902 ‘Vhurgh 

elpe of pat hynd, and hir hede maidons. 1548 Hact 
Chron., flen, VII, 58h, London .. the hed citie of hys 
tealme. /éid., //en. ¥-//1,10 The lord Stuard nor the head 
officers could not cause them to abstaine. 1588 SHaks, 
L.L. L.w.i. 43 Which is the head Lady? 1658 A. Fox 
Wurtz’ Surg... vi. 22 Having cleared the two head points. . 
1 will touch also other abuses. 1711 SHAFTESB. Charac. 
(1737) 1. 318 How the inferiour iinps appear, when the heac- 
goblin is securely laid. 1752 J. Lottiian Form of Process 
(cd. 2) 82 At the Market jee of the Head-hurgh of the 
Shire, Stewarty, or other Jurisdiction. 1822 Byron 17s. 
Fudgem. \xxxix, He..scribbles as if head clerk to the Fates, 
1842 Texnyson Will Waterproof i, O plump head-saiter 
at The Cock. 

+b. Applied sfec. to the ‘cardinal virtues’ and 
the ‘ deadly sins’; sce CarpInaL a, 2. Obs. 

¢1000 /ELrric Hom. 11. 592 Pa heafod leahtras sind 
manslihi, cyrc-hracce [etc]. ¢1175 Lamd. /lom. 103 Nu 
beod .viii. heofod sunnan. /éfd. 105 Nu beod .viil. heafod 
mihtan be majen ouercumen alle pas sunnan purh drihtnes 
fultum, vc 1200 Ors1N 10213 Gredijnesse iss ha:fedd plihht. 
a1300 Cursor MM, 10010 Four vertus principals, Pe quilk 
man clepes cardinals; All cher vertus o pam has hald, 
For-bi er pai hede vertus tald. 1357 Lay Folks Cateh. 
448 The seuen heued synnes or dedely synnes. ¢ 1440 
Hyiton Scala Perf. (1494) u. xi, Of pryde or enuye, of 
couetyse or lechery, or of ony other hede synne. 1654 
Gatakrr Disc. Apol. 67 iis Popish reckoning of the 
seven Hed sins, 

+e. as adj. in superl., headest = chicfest. Obs. rare. 

1577 B. Goocr Seresbach's H1 usb. iv. (1586) 181 b, To kill 
the heddest of the dissention, and to appease the fury of 
the fighters. 1658 i. hess Ovid's [bis 101 Content ts a 
lesson too hard for the headst Of the highest forme a King. 

64. Situated at the head, top, or front (sce senses 
12-24); tinitial (quot. 1357); coming from the 
font, meeting one directly in front, as @ head wind, 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls: 1V. 299 Pe heed Jettres of pe 
vers spelep pis menynge. 1627 Carr. Swit Seaman s 
Gram. ix. 41 If your course be right against it, you shall 
niect it right a head, so we call it a head Sea. 1659 Witts- 
ForD Scales Comm., Archit. 8 Part of ..[the] head wall 
-.is brick. 19796 /nstr.§ Reg. Cavalry 1813) 153 The head 
division of each .. regiment. 1799 J. Rostrtsox Agric. 
ferth 107 Vhis fence .. because it ran across the head of 
every farm..was called .. the head-dyke. 1824 W. Irvine 
I. Trav. 53, 1 was kept by storms and head winds for 
three long days. 1893 W. T. Wawn S. Sea /slanders 226 
The vessel paid off under the weight of her head canvas. 

** Combinations. 

65. General Comb. a. affrié., ‘of or for the 
head’, as pare ge -alltve, -brush, -covering, 
-end, fillet, +-hatr, -knot, -notion, -rest, -room, 
-shake, + -lop, -vein, -wing, -wrapping, etc. 

1862 J. B. {larrison Lett. Dis. Children iit. 47 In relation 
to *head affections 1601 Hottaxpo /’diny If. 533 With 
their hoods and other *head attire of sundry colours. 1837 
Cariyte /r. Rev. U1. 1. v, Vuel and *head-Lreakage. 
1596 Nasue ad Dis Walden Wks, (Grosart) 111. 135 His 
case of *head-brushes and beard-brushes. 1860 FairnoLt 
Costume Eng, sed, 2) 482 The Anglo-Saxon *head-coverings 
Were very simple. 3545 Ascnam Joxropd. (Arh.) 127 The 
“head ende would euer be downwardes, and neuer flye 
strayght. 1676 Cotton Jtalton'’s Angler (Chandos ed.) 155 
It must not be at the head-end of the worm. ¢ 1000 /ELFkIC 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 156/30 Cafilli, *heafodhar. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. y. \xvi. (Add. MS. 27,944), If a 
man is withoute hed-her, 1937 Prior Adma u. 332 Her 
scarf pale pink, her *head-knot cherry. ¢ 1200 7 rin. Coll. 
Hom. 163 Pe *haued line [linen] sward, and hire winpel wit. 
1642 Rocers .Vaaman 23 Absolon is snatcht up, hy his long 
*head locks. 1884 H. N. Hunson Stud. Wordsw. 243 Vhe 
*head-logic grows so..as to stifle and crush the heart-logic. 
1886 H. P. Writs Amer. Salinon Fishcrinan 84 *Head- 
nels, to go over the hat and tuck in under the shirt- 
collar. 1801 W. Husxtixcton Bank of Faith Ded. 22 Filled 
with *head notions from commentators rather than the grace 
of God in their hearts. 1853 Handlk. Photogr. App. § 37. 
72 Instruments have heen constructed called *head-rests, to 
assist the sitter. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal, 102/2 Invalids’ 
Bedstead and Mattress, with adjustahle headrest. 185: 
J.S. Macautay Field Fortif. 190 The frames..should be 
set.. perpendicular to the slope; more *head-room is thus 
obtained. 1602 Suaks. Afam.i. v. 174 With Armes encom- 
hred thus, or this [402 thus) *head shake; Or by pronounc- 
ing of some douhtfull Phrase. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3188/4 
Two laced *Head-Suits. 1583 Stanvuurst nets 11. \ Arh.) 
65 A certeyn lightning on his *headiop glistered harmelesse. 
1838 E_win Be. Fam. Crests 11. 17 The *head-trappings of 
their horses. 1600 Rowtanps (tite) The Letting of Humours 
Blood in the *Head-Vaine, 1610 Hearey St. Aug. Citie of 
Gad 273 [Mercury] had *head-wings also behind each of his 
eares. 1887 Riper Haccarp She xvii. 198, 1 looked up at 
Ayesha, whose *head-wrapping had slipped back. 

b. objective and obj. geuttive, as head-breaking, 
-combing, -hauging, -purging, -shaking, sbs. and 
adjs.; head-breaker, -maker. 

¢3515 Cocke Lorell's B. (Percy) 11 Dyssymulynge heggers,. 
*hede brekers. 1843 Betuune Sc. Fireside Stor. 8 To use 
your utmost endeavours to promote *head-breaking. 1845 
Hoop Cranio/. i, By simple dint of *Head-combing. 1545 
Ascuam Joxoph, (Arb.) 137, 1 woulde wyshe that the *head 
makers of Englande shoulde make their sheafe arrowe 
heades more harder poynted. 1591 SreNsER M/uiofot. 197 
Veyne-healing Verven, and *hed-purging Dill. 1847 
Hunt Aen Women & B. 11. ix. 189 ID very solemn, *head- 
shaking style. 1883 Brack Shandon Bells xxvii, There is 
to he a tremendous *head-smashing when he and Murtough 
meet. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 57 Importable *head- 
tearings and neart-searchings 


ec. locative, as head-felt, -wise, “wrong adjs. . 
tustrumental, as head-lined, -lugged adjs.; simtla- 
tive, etc., as head-high, -like adjs. 
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1880 T. W. Attics Life's Deeis. 137 Heart-felt and *head- 
felt difficulties. 1842 Witsox £ss., Streamts (1856) 32 Vhe 
ancient Moss with its heather *head-high..is now drained. 
1874 Pop. Encyci. s.v., Vhe so-called head of .. tape-worms 
is only the end of attachment, the globular hook-bearing 
mass being *headlike on a long neck. 1606 Syivester Du 
Bartas u. iv. 1. Trophics 514 * Head-lined helmes, heaw’n 
from their trunks. 1605 SHaks. Lear iv. ii. 42 (1st Qo.) 
A gracious aged man Whose reuerence euen the *head-lugd 
beare would lick. 1673 Pexx Life Wks. 1782 I. 43 Carnal 
*head-wise opposers .. skilled in science falsely so called. 
1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. Char. xvii. 415 The headlong 
and *headwrong Richard II. 

66. Special Comb. : + head-angles. vertical or 
opposite angles; head-ax (IVhaling), an ax used 
in cutting off the head of the whale; head-bay, 
the water-space just above a lock ina canal; head 
betony : tee BeToNny b; alsoa name for Jedicu- 
laris Canadensis (Cent. Dict.) ; + head-bone (OE. 
héafod bdx), the skull; head-boom (Naut.), a 
boom at the ship’s head, a jib-boom or flying-jib- 
boom; head-bound //. a , wearing a turban, tur- 
baned ; head boy, the senior pupil in a school, the 
captain of the school; + head-brand (ME. hed- 
éronde), a brand or log placed at the back of the 
fireplace to keep the fire in during the night; head- 
eap (Bookbinding), the leather cap over the head- 
band; head-case (Ev:tomol.), that part of a 
chrysalis which covers the head of the insect; 
head-cell (/%of.’, a cell at the end of the manu- 
brium in the Characeax ; head centre: see CENTRE 
sb, 8; head-chair, a chair with a high back form- 
ing a rest for the head; head-cheese (U.S.,, 
pork-cheese, brawn; head-chute (Aau/.), a tube 
leading from the ship’s head down to the water, 
for conveying refuse overboard; head-coal, the 
upper portion of a thick seam of coal which is 
worked in two or more lifts (Gresley Coal-mining 
Terms); head-collar, the leather headstall of 
a horse; head-cone (Zoo/.), one of two or thiee 
conical appendages surrounding the mouth of 
certain pteropods ; head-cow] (Zoo/.), one of the 
two coverings on the head of certain pteropods ; 
head-cracker (Whaling) = head-spade; head- 
eringle (A@u?.), a cringle at the npper corncr 
of a sail (Smyth Satlor's Word-bk.) ; head-earing 
(.Vaut.), an earing attached to a head-cringle 
(ibid.); + head-edging, ?an omamental edging 
to a head-dress ; head-fish (U.S.), ‘a sun-fish of 
the family A/o/ide’ (Cent. Dict.); head-footed a. 
(tr. CEPHALOPODA), having the organs of locomo- 
tion attached to the head; + head-fountain= 
FOUNTAIN-HEAD; head-frame, the frame of a 
head-block in a sawemill; also, a structure at the 
head of a shaft in a mine, a gallows-frame; head- 
gate, (see quot.) ; + head-height (4rch.) = HEaD- 
WAY 3; head-hid a., having the head or source 
hidden; head-house (A/ining), the ‘house’ or 
structure forming a shelter for the head-frame ; 
+ head-hung a., hanging the head, despondent ; 
head-hunter, one who practises head-hunting ; 
head-hunting, the practice, among certain savage 
tribes, of making incursions for the purpose of pro- 
curing human heads as trophies, etc.; so head- 
hunting adj.; head-kidney (Zmébryol.), the fore- 
most of the three parts of the rudimentary kidney 
in a vertebrate embryo, the pronephros; head- 
knee (.Vau/.): see quot.; head-knife (Hivhaling), 
a knife used in cutting off the head of the whale 
(Knight Dict. Alech., Supp.) ; head-lease (Law, 
a lease granted directly by the freeholder; head- 
ledge (Ship-butlding), one of the thwart-ship 
pieces which frame the hatchways and ladderways ; 
head-lessee (Zaw), a person to whom a head- 
lease is granted; head-light, a light carried on 


the front of a locomotive, or on the mast-head of | 


a steamer ; head-lining (U.S.): see quot. ; head- 
lobe, an appendage on the head of the embryo in 
certain molluscs; head-louse, the common louse 
(Pediculus capit?s), which infes{s the hair of the 
head; + head mass penny: see quots.; head- 
matter (/Vhaling), the substance obtained from 
the head of the sperm whale, consisting of oil and 
spermaceti, also called shortly Aead; head-netting 
(Nauz.), ‘an ornamental netting used in merchant 
ships instead of the fayed planking to the head- 
rails’ Smyth Sas/or’s Word-bk.\; head-page 
(Printing), a page on which the beginning of a 
book, chapter, etc. is printed ; + head-polles sé. 
pl., a name for the swan, crane, and bustard, ? as 
the chief or largest of fow] used for the table (F. 
poule); head-post, (2) one of the posts at the 
head of a four-post bedstead ; (2) the post nearcst 
to the manger in a stable; head-pump (A7au/.), 
a small pump at the head of a ship, communicating 
pies sea, and used for washing the decks; 
Chia We 
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head-reach wv. sutr. (Naut.), to shoot ahead, as 
a sailing vessel while tacking; head-rent (Law), 
rent payable to the freeholder ; head-ridge (.Sv. 
head-rig) = HEADLAND 1; head-ring, (@) see 
quot. 1794; (6) a decoration consisting of a leaflet 
of palm fixed to the hair, worn by Kafir men after 
marriage; head-shield (Zoo/.), a horny plate on 
the head of a snake, lizard, tortoise, or armadillo ; 
head-sill, (a) the upper part of the frame of a door 
or window ; (4) a piece at each end of a saw-pit, 
on which the end of the log rests; + head-silver 
= HEAD-MONEY I (os.); head-skin (see quot.); 
head-spade (Whaling), an instrument with a 
long handle and steel blade, used in cutting 
the bone which joins the whale’s head to the 
body ; head-station (Australia): see quot.; head- 
stool, a kind of small pillow, formerly used to 
rest the neck or cheek upon without disturbing the 
hair or head-dress; + head-strain = HEAD-STALL 
sb. 2; head-territ = /ead-ring (a); head-timber 
(Ship-building , one of the upright pieces cf tim- 
ber which support the frame of the head-rails ; 
head-tin; see quot.; head-tone = HEAD-NoTE 2 ; 
head-tree (Coal-mining , ‘a piece of wood about 
a foot long set across the head of an upright prop 
to support the roof in a pit: cf. crown-tree’ 
(Northumb. Gloss.); head-turner, ‘a machine 
for rounding and beveling barrel-heads’ (Knight 
Dict. Mech., Supp. ; head-valve, in a steam-en- 
gine, ‘the delivering valve, the upper air-pump 
valve’ (#bid.); bead-veil, a veil worn over the 
head and falling behind it, not over the face; 
+head-well = HEap-sprInG, FouNTAIN-HEAD ; 
head-word, a word written or printed at the top 
or beginning of a chapter, paragraph, etc. ; a word 
forming a heading; head-yard (az/.), one of 
the yards on the forcmast. 

1570 Paivcincstey Euclid 1. xv. 24 If two right lines cut the 
one the other: the “hed angles shal be equal the one to the 
other. 1874 ScamMon .Var. Mamonads 232 ‘The rest of the 
cutting gear..which consists of toggles, spades ..*head- 
axes, etc. cx1000 Sar. Leechd, Il. 126 Monnes *heafod ban 
bern to ahsan. ¢ 120g Lay. 1467 He smot Numibert. pat 
his hafd-bon to-brec. a@1q00 Sir Perc. 1190 He.. Made 
the Sarazenes hede bones Hoppe, als dose hayle stones, 
Abowtte one the gres. a 1616 Beaum. & FL. Ant. of A/alta 
1. iii, *Head-bound infidels. 1851 Tnackeray Z£ng. ¢/um., 
Steele (1853) 120 The person to whonr he has looked up 
with the greatest wonder and reverence, was the *head boy 
at his school.. Addison was always his [Steele's] head boy. 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 607/33 Refofocilium, an *hed- 
bronde. 1888 Arts & Crafts Catal. 87 The head-band and 
*head-caf, the fillet of silk worked in buttonhole stitch at the 
head and tail, and the cap or cover of leather over it. 1826 
Kirsy & Sp. Entomod. H11. 249 The *Head-case covers and 
protects the head of the inclosed imago. 1887 K. GorBeL 
Alorphol, Plants 58 Each *head-cell is surmounted by six 
smaller cells (secondary head-cells). 1860 BartLtetr Dict. 
Amer., “llead-Cheese, the ears and feet (ed. 1877 scraps of 
the head and feet] of swine cut up fine, and after being 
boiled, pressed into the form of a cheese. 1852 Topp 
Cyel. Anat. INV. 174/2 The *head-cowls are shown partially 
folded back, so as to display the conical appendages 
(*head-cones) which the cowls enclose and protect. 1731 
Chron, in Thackeray Four Georges ii. (1861) 96 Her 
Majesty .. wore a flowered muslin *head-edging. 1843 
Proc. Amer. Phil, Soe. ¥V. 11 A fish found upon Squam 
Beach N, J. called by the fishermen the *Head-fish. 1851 
Ricuarpson Geol, viii. 248 (The head] is surrounded by 
a circle of fleshy processes, or feet, from whence the naine 
of the class, ‘*head-footed’, is derived. 1688 Norris Theory 
Love i. iii. 24 The Heart is..the *Head-fountain of Life. 
1878 Sci. Amer. XXXVIII. 291 The *head frame .. is 
supported by track wheels secured to axles. 1875 Knicut 
Dict. Mech., *Head-gate (Hydraulic Engineering), (a) one 
of the upper pair of gates of a canal-lock. (6) a crown-gate, 
flood- gate, water-gate, by which water is admitted toa race, 
run, sluice, etc. 1620-s5 I. Jones Stone-Heng (1725) 40 
There could not possibly be a convenient *Head-height 
remaining a Passage underneath. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's 
Argenis i. xii. 33 A land where *nead-hid Nile his streames 
divides. 1631 Suiriey Love in Alaze iv. ii, You must not 
be so *head-hung. 1632 — Berd in ae. m1, ii, Gentlemen, 
be not head-hung, droop not. 1853H. Keprer /ud. A rchip. 
I. 141 A chief named Dungdong..had..adopted the Dyak 
costume, and become a notorious *head-hunter. /did. 129 
Some..Dyaks have. .stated that they would give up *head- 
hunting, were it not for the taunts and gibes of their wives 
and sweethearts, 1884 Rajat! Brooxe in /add Mad/ G. 
1 Mar. 2/1 The *head-hunting Dyaks. 1880 Rep. Brit. 
Assoc. 644 Vhe hypothesis of Gegenbauer and Firbringer 
as to the relation of the *head-kidney to the hinder part of 
the excretory system. 1867 SmytH Sador's Word-bk., 
*Head-knees, pieces of moulded compass timber fayed 
edgeways to the cutwater and stem, to steady the former. 
1882 Law Rep. 8 Queen's Bench Div. 329 The contract 
of a sub-tenant to perform the covenants of the *head- 
lease. 1819 Rees Cycd. s.v., *Head-ledges, are the thwart- 
ship pieces which frame the openings in the decks. 1869 
Sir E. Reep Shipbuild. xv. 275 Half round iron is riveted 
to the upper edges of the plate coamings and head- 
ledges. 1845 Disracti Sydr? (1863) 132 There are no land- 
lords, *head-lessees, main-masters, or butties in Wodgate. 
1864 WessteR, *Head-light, a light..placed at the head of 
a locomotive, or in front of it, to throw light on the track at 
night. /d7¢., *Head-lining, the lining of the head or hood 
of a carriage ; the oil-cloth or other textile lining of the roof 
of a railway car (U.S.). 1854 Woopwarp A/oddusca (1856) 
99 The. .eggs of the fresh-water limneids .. are not hatched 
until the young have passed the larval condition, and their 
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ciliated *head-lobes .. are superseded by the creeping disk, 
or foot. 1547 Booror Brev, Mealth §273 *Head lyce, 
body lyce, crabbe lyce. 186: Hutme tr. A/oguin-Tandon 
Il. V1. 1. 292 The Head (or Common) Louse..is found on the 
head, in people who are neglectful of their person. ¢1460 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 104 To gyf alle in my cofer, T'o 
morne at next to offer Her *hed inas penny. 1g1q in Axg. 
Gidds (1870) 144 For a hedmesse penny, a penny. 1791 
Phil. Trans. LUXXX1. 44 A cargo of 76 tons of spermaceti 
oil and *head-matter. 1874 C. M. Scammon A/arine Mam- 
mals 1". 239 The oil taken from the case of the Sperm 
Whale is..when put into casks..known as head, or head- 
matter. 1838 Timpertry Printer's Man. 114° Head page, 
the beginning of a subject. 1553-4 Act Comm. Council 
Lond, (Journal 16, fol. 334-5) That theare be no Swanne, 
Crane, nor bustarde, which are wonte to be called *hed polles. 
1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Hvad-fost, a stanchion by the 
manger inastable. 1879 Butcuer & Lanc Odyss. 382 Begin- 
ning from this head-post, I wrought at the bedstead till I had 
finished it, 1840 R. H. Dana Sef. Alast xiv. 33 The crew 
rig the *head-pump, and wash down the decks, 1858 A/erc. 
Marine Mag. V. 310 Lying *head reaching, under close- 
reefed stormsails. 1859 Kudes 15 July (Landed Estates 
Act Ireland 1858) § 31 What sums are due for arrears of 
Tates, cess, taxes, *head rents, quit rents. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 452 The earth of a *head-ridge. 1875 
W. Mcliwraith Guide Wigtownshire 42 A path along the 
head-rigs of some fields. 1794 W. Fetion Carriages 
(1801) II. Gloss. 189 *Head Ning, or Head Territ, a 
ring, placed on the top of the bridle of the wheel harness, 
through which the leading reins pass, when four horses 
are drove in hand. 1893 H. N. Hetctixson E.rtinct 
Alonsters 31 The eyes are placed on the margin of the 
*head-shield. 1694 Moxon A/ech. F.verc. 144 The Window 
Frames are so framed, That the Tennants of the *Head- 
sell, Ground-sell, and Transum, run through the outer 
Jaums about four Inches. 1467 Kod/s Parl’. \'. 582 Hidage, 
Beaupleder, Frithsilver, *Hedesylver. 1565-73 Cooper 
Lhesaurus, Capitatio .. headsilver: subsidie. 1874 C. M. 
Scammon Marine Mammals. viii. 75 This [whale’s nos- 
tril], with the ‘case,’ is protected by a thick, tough, elastic 
substance called the ‘*head-skin,’ which is proof against 
the harpoon. 1881 A.C. Grant Bush-Life Queensland 1. 
42 A *headstation, as the homestead and main buildings of 
a Station are invariably called. 1598 FLorio, 7esticra,.. 
the headstall of a bridle, a *headstraine. 1658 A/7st, Chris- 
tina Q. Swedland 371 With Furniture of Velvet .. twisted 
with Silver, with buckles, bridles, and head-strains of the 
same metall. ¢1850 Audim. Navig. (Weale) 124 *Head- 
timbers, the pieces that cross the rails of the head vertically. 
‘They are bolted through their heels to the cutting-down of 
the knee, and unite the whole together. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cyel. Supp. s.v., When the [tin] ore has been pounded and 
twice washed, that part of it which lies uppermost or makes 
the surface of the mass in the tub, is called the *Head- 
tin. 1747 Hooson Aliner's Dict. Giij b, If the Wholes be 
too soft .. we puta Sill under them.,and drive them fast 
up against the *Head-tree. 1851 GREENWELL Coad-trade 
Terms Northumb, & Durh. 30 Head-tree, a piece of 
a crowntree, a foot long, placed upon a prop to support 
the roof; the head-tree being to extend the bearance of 
the prop. 1896 L. Eckenstein Woman under Aonast, 
115 Ihe dark *head-veil is given up for white and coloured 
head-dresses. ¢ 1250 Gen. 6 x. 868 On *heued-welle of flum 
jordan, 1823 Crass Yechknol. Dict., *Head word. 1762 
Fatconer Shefiur. u. Argt., The *head yards braced aback, 


Head (hed), v. Forms: 4-5 hefd(en, heued, 
(5 hefed), 4-6 hedde, hede, hed, 5-6 heed, 6 
heade, Sc. heid, 6- head. ([f. Heap sd.; in 
many senses having no connexion with each other, 
but formed independently on the sb. and its phrases, 
at various times. Not in OE., which had, how- 
ever, in sense 1, dehéafdian to BEHEAD.] 

I. To take off the head. 
1. trans. To cnt off or remove the head of; to 


decapitate, behead. +a. a person. Ods. 

ax3z00 Cursor M. 7587 Daui..hedded him wit his aun 
brand, /é%d. 20990 Hefdid he was wit dint o suord. 1375 
Barspour Sruce iv. 30 The king..gert draw hym, & 
hede, & hing. c1qg00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xiv. 62 Pare es 
a kirk of sayne George, whare he was heuedid. 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. V1, 160 Hym..caused..to be hedded, and his 
head to he fixedonapoole. 1603 SHaks. Meas. for A/. i. 
251 If you head and hangall that offendthat way. 1608-33 
Be. Harr Asedit. § ows (1676) 397 Are weheaded? so was 
John Baptist. 

b. an animal. 

¢1470 in Llors, Shepe & G., etc.‘Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 
33 A pigge heded & syded. 1800 Naval Chron. III. 284 
They head and gut the fish. : 

2. To lop off the branches forming the head of 
(a tree or plant); to top, poll. Also, 4o head down. 

1523 Fitzners. //usb. § 132 Excepte thou hede thy trees 
& cut of the toppes. 1649 Burne Eng. /mprov. [mpr. 
(1653) 172 [The Lime-tree] being headed and set in walks 
in roes, makes a very gallant shady walk. 1712 J. JAMES 
tr. Le Blond's Gardening 145 Vhe Willow..is headed every 
three or four Years. 1769 Projects in Aun. Reg. 120/1 
Your fruit-tree is planted and headed down. 1789 7raxs. 
Soc. Arts 1.112, I was obliged to head them [Ash trees] the 
first year. 1882 Garden 11 Mar. 169'3 Stocks intended for 
grafting are headed down in readiness for that operation. 

II. To put a head on; to form a head. 

8. trans. To put a head on; to furnish or fit 
with a head; to fit with an arrow-head. 

(The first quot. is, from its date, very doubtful: Chaucer 
may have written dedid: see HEADED ffi. a.) 

(¢ 1374 CHauceR 7roydus u. (993) 1042 Yf a peyntour 
wolde peynte a pyk With asses feet and hede it (AZS. Ge. 
4. 27 hedit] as an ape.] 1530 Patscr. 582/2 Heed your 
arowes with Strande heedes. 189 R. Harvey Pd. Perc. 
(1860) 31 Like two drums which are headed, the one with 
a sheeps skin the other with a woulfes hide, _ 1697 Dry aa 
Virg. Georg. 1. 357 Let him..whet the shining Share. . Jr 
sharpen Stakes, or head the Forks. 1766 pose ae 
Dict. Trade (ed. 3) s.¥. Fiskeries, The Coopers put the 
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finishing hand to all, hy heading the casks. 1797 A/onthly 

Mag. 11. 300 Engines, to cut and head nails. 1854 H. 
Matter Sch. 4 Schon. (1858) 510 Acquiring the ability .. 
heading a pin with the necessary adroitness. 3856 Jruf. 
R. Agric. Soc. XVI1. u. 363 The..fence..is..then headed 
or finished with 2 feet of grass sods, 

b. To close #f (a barrel or cask) by fitting the 
head on; to enclose (something ina barrel or cask 
by this means. 

r6rxr Cotcr. Foucer, to head a peece of Caske. 154 
S. Situ //erring-Busse Trade 10 [He] then filly them up, 
and Heads up the Barrels. 17a7 Braptey am. Dict. s v. 
Herrings, In a fresh Barrel .. clove packed and headed up 
hy a sworn Cooper. 3800 Cotquuoun Comm. Thames il. 
59 ‘Io open and again head-up the casks. 1833 /“raser’s 
Mag. VIII. 57, 1 was going to pack my most valuable 
seeds, and head them up in flour-barrels. 

c. ‘Io form or constitute the head or top of. 

1637 Davenant Brit. Triumph, Dram, Wks. 1872 H. 279 
His hook was such as heads the end of pole. 16865 Pot 
Staffordsh. 389 The Mangers were..so placed that the 
range of thein headed the end of the harn. 1870 Mars. 
Gatty /’arables fr, Nat. Ser. v. (1871) 67 Carved oaken 
finjals headed the divisions of the open sittings. 

A. a. To furnish with a heading or head line; to 
place a title, name, etc. at the head of. b, To stand 
at the head or form the heading of (a page, list, 
etc.). See also HEADED 6. 

3832 Tennyson Dream Fair WW’. 201 Heaven heads the 
count of crimes With that wild oath. 3844 //awkstone 
(1846) I. iti. 34 Mr. Lomax very liberally headed it Ja sub- 
scription-list] with two pounds. 1877 ‘HI A. Pact’ De 
Quincey 11. xviii. 80 We have so headed this chapter. 1885 
Manch. Exant. 13 July 5 '2 At the last general election Mr. 
L. headed the poll with 4,159 votes. 

5. Jo head a trick (at cards): to play a card of 


a higher value. 

1863 Parvon //oyle's Games 130 (All Fours) It is not 
incumbent on the player to head the trick with one of the 
same suit or a trump. 

6. ¢nfr. ‘Vo forin a head; to come or grow toa 
head. Also with o/, zp. 

€1420 Pallad. on I1usb, x1.156 Now leek, ysowe in veer, 
transplaunted he What hit may hede. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach's ttnsb, 1. (1586) 60 b, If you rile not have it 
[onion] seede but head, plucke off the blade still close by 
the ground. 1606 Marston Fawne u. i, 1 charge you check 
Your appetite and passions to our daughter, Before it head. 
1768 G. Wasuixcton It rit. (1889) Hl. 242 All my early 
wheat..was headed and heading. 1864 Lowett /ireside 
Trav. 289 The crop of early muscle that head» out under 
the forcing-glass of the gymnasium. 1872 O. W. Hotmes 
Poet Break/ft i. (1885) 23 Cabbages would not head. 

7. Of a stream; To have its head or sourcc, to 
take its rise, to rise. Chiefly U.S. 

1762 J. Bartram in Darlington A/enz. (1849) 423, 1 believe 
Haw River.. heads in the high hills on the south side of the 
bottom. 1814 Brackenrince Jrué. in Stews Louisiana 
220 ‘The Kansas, a very large river..heads between the 
Platte and the Arkansas. 388: Academy 21 May 366/1 
The upper waters of the Cubango, the great artery which 
heads ..in the highlands of Bibé..and dies of drought in the 
Ngami Lake. 1887 R. Murray Geol. Wictoria 9 [These 
rivers] head from a range which forms the divide between 
their waters and those of the Morwell. 

8. frans. (with uf): To collect (water) so as to 
form ahead. Also fg. 

r8a9 1. Tavior Enthus. x. 281 The means of diffusing 
religious knowledge long ..accumulated and headed up 
above the level of the plains of China. 1867 SmytH Saifor's 
Word-bk., lleading up the land water, when the flood-tide 
is backed hy a wind, so that the ebh is retarded, causing an 
overflow, 

III. To be at the head, to lead. 

9. trans. To be the head, chief, captain, or ruler 
of; to be or put oneself at the head of. 

a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, (E, E.T.S.) lit. 188 
Hir herte holliche on him pat pe heuene hedes, 1669 
Dayoen Syraunnic Love u. i, They head those holy factions 
which they hate. 1696 Priok 70 the Arug 73 Heading his 
troops, and foremost in the fight. 1727 Pore, etc. Aré of 
Sinking 96, 1 in person will my people head. 1864 Bryce 
Holy Rom. Emp. xvii. (1875) 303 The reforming party in 
the church, headed by Gerson. 

10. To go in front or at the head of; to lead; 
to go before, precede ; fig. to surpass, outdo, excel. 

171x BupGELt Sfect. No. 116 7 The old Dogs, which had 
hitherto lain behind, now headed the Pack. a@1763 SHEN- 
stone £ss. (1763) 14 Some find their account in heading 
a cry of hounds. 1884 Afanch. Exam. 8 Apr. 4/7 The 
Cambridge crew..took the lead from the first, were never 
headed, and won by upwards of three lengths. /did. 11 
June 5/2 [He] has headed all the records of mountaineering 
by a long stretch. 

IV. To direct the head, advance, face, etc. 

LL. zuér. To direct the head or front in a specified 
direction; to face, front. 

1610 W. FotkincHam Ari cf Survey nu. ii. 49 Confrontage 
Actiue may enter the Plot with these or the like Epithetons, 
Abutting, Heading, facing, fronting. .etc. Or Passiue headed, 
faced, etc. 3850 Scoressy Whaleman's Adv. iii. (1859) 34 
Sing out when we head right! 1880 C. C. Aptey Ke. 
Pioneer Mining Co., Lim. 2 Oct. 1 Two strong veins. .head- 
ing on in the direction of the main lode. 1897 tr. Nansen's 
Farthest North \1, 566 The Fram lay moored..with her 
bow heading west. wee: 

b. To have an upward inclination or slope: 
opp. to dp. 

1802 Pravrair /élustr. Hutton. Th. 409 Vhe secondary 
strata, .are not horizontal, but rise or head towards the 
west, dipping towards the east. : / ; 

¢c. rans. To cause to take a specified direction. 
3610 [see 11]. 
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d. To point towards with the head, to face. 

3887 Frorence Marevat Driven to Bay MA. viii. 126 The 
.. ship..drifted along idly, with her nose heading every 
point except the one she was wanted to follow. 

12. suir. To move forward or advance towards 
(a particular point); to shape one’s course in a speci- 
fied direction ; to make for. | Especially of a ship. 

1835 Wintis /encedlings I. xxiv. 167 We head for Venice. 
1840 R. H. Dana Sef. A/ast iv. 7 We saw a small, clipper- 
built brig... heading directly after us. 1887 Sir R. H. 
Rowerts /n the Shires ii. 23 Out [the fox]..comes, heading 
down the field for the main road. 1884 //arper's Mag. 
Dec. 96 2 Wagons were coming inio view, heading for the 
court-house. 

+b. 70 head it: to make head, advance; cf. 13. 

1684 Bunyan (élgr. 1.137 Vhat which heads it against 
the greatest opposition, gives best Demonstration that it is 
strongest. 

ec. frans. Yo direct the course of. 

1885 Mauch. Exam. 16 Feb. 4/7 Vhe vessel was then 
headed for Drodick 1888 B. W. Ricuarvson Sonofa Star 
HII. xi, 200 Joshua heads his troops towards Caesarea 
Philippi. 

13. ¢rans. Yo move forward so as to meet; to 
advance directly against, or in opposition to the 
course of ; to face, tront, oppose ; to attack in front. 

168: Tate in Dryden's Abs. & Achit. u. 597 At once 
contending with the waves and fire, And heading danger in 
the wars of Tyre. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), 
Franchir la lime, to head the sea; to sail against the 
setting of the sea. /d¢d. Eeeijb, The wind heads us, or 
takes us a-head, 1877 Crerv JA. Vact. v.63 Weaded and 
attacked in flank. 188% Miss Brappon AspfA. III. 34 In 
a district where he has to cover his face with a niuffler, and 
head the driving snow. 

b. To get ahead of so as to turn back or aside; 
now often with back, off; also fig. 

1716 B. Crurcn /fist. Philip's War (1865) 1. 133 Conclud- 
ing that if they headed him and beat him back, that he 
would take back in his own Track. 8x2 Sporting Mag. 
XX XIX. 232 The fox being repeatedly headed, the founds 
ranintohim. 38aa Scott Fam, Lett.6 Mar. (1894) I. xviii. 
136 The Bavarian General .tried to head back Bony in his 
retreat from Leipsic. 1891 R. H. Savace Aly Offic. §ife 
ili. 35 To head my rival off 1 indulged in a tremendous 
flirtation. 1893 Srtous 7rav. S. £. Africa 75, 1 saw that 
I must head my elaud before she crossed the valley. 

14. To go round the head of (a stream or lake). 

@ 1657 Bravrorp Plymouth Plant. x.81 They..headed a 
great creake. 1766 J. Bartram Jrui. 12 Jan. in Stork Aec. 
E. Florida 33 Soon came to a little lake which we headed. 
1866 Huxtey Lay Sera. (1870) i. 14 It is shorter to cross a 
stream than to head it. 

V.15. trans. Yo strike or drive with the head. 

1784 Laura & Aug. 11.29 Old Crabtree .. headed and 
handled the door so dexterously, that he sprained his collar- 
bone. 1887 [see Heavinc w6/, sb. 5]. 1897 Rosesery in 
Westm, Gaz. 12 Apr 4/1 Yhe way in which the [football] 
players headed the ball. 

-head (hed), suffix, later form of ME. héde, 
héd, found already in 12th c., but not known in 
OE., though pointing etymologically to an OE. 
* edu, -o (obl. cases -hade, fem., beside OE. -hdd 
masc., corresp. to OHG. -/ei# masc. and fem. 

This sufhx was orig. un independent suhst. (OTeut. 
*haidu-z masc. in Goth. Aafdus in., manner, way (see Hap 
s., Ilepe), which, after coming to he used only in comb., 
was practically only a suffix of condition or quality. In its 
primary use,-/ede appears to have been appropriate to adjs.as 
botdhede, biterhede, drunkenhede, fairhede, falshede, etc., 
hut it was soon extended to shs., as in kuyghthede, manhede, 
maydenhede, wommanhede (all in Chaucer), being thus used 
indiscriminately with -4dd (-Aode, -hood) from OE. -hdd. In 
Cursor M. fadirhede, faderhade, preistes hede, pristis hade, 
occur as MS. variants. This led the way finally to the 
ohsolescence of -hede, -head, and the substitution, even in 
adjs., of -Aood, as in mod. falsehood, likelihood, etc. One or 
two special forms in -Aead, e. g. godhead, maidenhead (dis- 
tinguished from godhood, mardenhood), only remain. In 
Scotch, on the contrary, -4ede, -Aeid, remained the current 
form, but is now more or less ohsolescent. See also Hap 
sé., HepE sé., and -HooD, 

Headache (hedjeik). Forms: see Hrapb sé. 
and AcHE sé. Also 5-8 -ake, 7-9 -ach. 

1. An ache or continuous pain, more or less deep- 
seated, in the cranial region of the head. 

¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11.20 Wip heafod ece hundes heafod 
zebzrn to ahsan..legeon. a@zaag Ancr. R, 370 Ase pauh 
hit were hetere to polien golnesse brune ben heaued eche. 
1398 Trevisa Barth De P.R.N. ii. (1495) 104 Also heed ache 
cometh of grete fastinge and abstynences, 1581 Sipney 
A fot. Poetrie (Arh.) 44 How many head-aches a passionate 
life bringeth vsto. 1653 Baxter CAr. Concord 119, 1 like 
not him that will cure the Headach by cutting the Throat. 
1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 154 Having asevere head-ake. 
3779-81 Jounson L. P., Pope Wks. 1V. 90 His most frequent 
assailant was the headach. 1845 Darwin Voy. Wat. vil. 
(1879) 128, I was confined..to my bed hy a headach. a@ 186 
Mrs. Brownine Ld. Walter's Wife vii, Will you vow tobe 
safe from the headache on Tuesday? 1884 Ovipa P'cess 
Napraxine i, (1886) 5 No doubt, it is uiterly wrong, and 
would give [him] a sick headache. 

2. A rustic name for the wild ‘poppy (7afaver 


Kheas), from the effect of its odour. 

a x8ag Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Head-ache, the wild field- 
poppy. Any one, by smelling it for a very short time, may 
convince himself of the propriety of the name. 1827 CLare 
Sheph. Cal. 47 Corn-poppies .. Call'd ‘ Head-achs’ from 
their sickly smell. A/od. (Northampton), The barley field 
is red with head-aches. 

83. Comb. Headache-tree, a verbenaceous shrub, 
Premna integrifolia, found in the East Indies and 
Madagascar, the leaves of which are used to cure 
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headache (7reas. Bot. 1866); headache-weed, 
ashmub, //edyosmum nutans (N.O. Chloranthacer ), 7 
found in the West Indies (Miller /’aszd-7., 1884). 

So Head-aching 56., aching of the head, = Hkav- 
ACHE 1; acfj., Causing headache. 

1679-80 MartporouGH in Wolseley Life (1894) I. 228, 
I never had so long a fit of headachiny. 1824 Lavy Gran- 
vitte Lett, (1894) I. 259 She, an excellent, head-aching 
woman. 1860 Gro. Etiot in Life (1885) II. 155 Written in 
six weeks, even with headachiing interruptions. 

Headachy (hedicki), 2. [f prec. +-¥.] 

1. Suffering trom or subject to headache. 

1833 Hr. Martineau GBrtery Creck vi. 136 Mrs. Yemple 
arose, head-achy and feverish. @ 1834 Lama /tnal Alem 
i. To Coleiidge, From your afflicted, headachey, sore- 
throatey, huinble servant, 1897 Mary Kincstey I. Africa 
234.1 go, dead tired and stll head-achy .. with my host. 

2. Accompanied with or producing headache. 

1828 Lapy GRANVILLE Se 11.26 The consequence 
.. is the heavy headachy accablement. 1862 RAwLinson 
Anc. Mon. 1. 44 Vhe wine, ‘sweet but headachy’. F 

Ilence Headachiness. 

1872 Geo. Euior in Life (1885) IN]. 149 Dragged back into 
headachiness bya little too much fatigue. 

Headband (he‘dbznd). 

1. A band worn round the head, a fillet. 

1535 CovERDALE /sa. iii. 20 Headbandes, rynges and gar- 
landes. 1677 Govt. Venice 120 Coyfe of white Linnen. . like 
the Ileadband which the Conservators of their Laws wore 
at Athens during their Office. 1745 Braptey fam. Dict. 

».v. Steeping, To promote Sleep, take common Roses with 
the white of an Egg well beaten .. and make an Headband 
or Fillet of it. 1853 Hickie tr. A ristoph. (1872) 11.547 Let 
ine wear the head-band as conqueror, 

b. tr, L. capistrem a halter. (Cf. FILLet 1c.) 

1782 L:vruinston tr. A/artial 1, civ. 77 A heast, like Caly- 
don’s of yore, Boasts headbands never Littler wore. 

2. A band round the top of trousers or drawers. 

1818 Scott ¢/rt. Afidt. xxvii, Giving the head-band of his 
breeches a .. hoist with one hand. 1834 M. Scorr Cruise 
Alidge x. (1863) 180 The iron-hook was .. passed through 
the head-band of his nether garment. 

3. Bookbinding. An omamental band or fillet 
usually of silk or cotton) fastened to the inner 
back of a bound book at the head and tail; also, 
the material of which this is made. 

161r Cotcr., Trenchefile, the head-hand of a_hooke. 
1727-51 Cuampers Cyct.s.v. ook-binding, The headband. . 
is an ornament of silk of several colours .. placed at each 
extreme of the hack, across the leaves, 1817 Dippin S7d/. 
Decameron 1}. 526 His great error lay in double head-bands, 
and brown-paper linings. 1892 Zaennspoxe Binding of 
Bk. 11 In cheap work this headband, bought hy the yard, 1s 
fastened on by glue .. In early times this headhand was 
twisted as the book was sewn, and .. laced into the wooden 
boards. 

4. Arch. The band of mouldings on the tmner 
contour of an arch; = ARCHIVOLT. 

1723 Cuampens tr. Le Clerc's Treat. Archit, 1. 57 The 
Archivolte or Head-Band. — 

5. /rinting, a. A thin slip of iron forming the 
top of the tympan of a printing-press. b. A printed 
or engraved band of decoration at the head of a 
page or chapter. (U.S.) 

1841 Savace Dict. Print. 310. 1845 Encyct. Metrop. V1 1k. 
774/2 These tympans are light square frames covered with 
parchment. ‘hey consist of three slips of thin wood with 
a headband or top slip of thin iron, 

Hence Hea‘dbander, the person who fastens on 
the headbands of books; Hea‘dbanding, the pro- 
cess of fastening these ; also conc. the headband. 

1707 Phil, Trans. XXV. 2401 Bookhinding shall be 
handled in all its Parts..Folding, Sewing, Headbanding. 
1873 Spon Workshop Kec. (1875) 396 Headbanding, there 
are two kinds, stuck on and worked. 3892 ZAEHNSDORF 
Binding of Bk. 1x Headhanding next follows, and is the 
work of women, it is the silk or cotton finish at the edges, 
head and tail. /6fd. 18 Hleadbander, the person who works 
the fine silk or cotton ornament at head or tail of the book. : 

Head-block (hed)biek.. 

+1, A log put at the back of the chimney to keep 
the fire in by night: cf. Aead-brand in Han 66. 

1642 Feiter /oly & Prof. St. v. xix. 439 These Nether- 
lands being like the head-hlock in the chimney, where the 
ie warre is alwayes kept in (though out every where 
else). 

2. Ina saw-mill: The device for holding the log 
upon the carriage, while it is sawn, 

1864 Wesster, ead-block (Saw-miit), the movable cross- 
piece of a carriage on which the log rests. 1878 Sci. Amer. 
XAXXVIII. 29x An imnproved head block... for saw mills. 

3. The piece which connects the wheel-plate or 
‘fifth wheel’ of a carriage with the fore-Lody. 

1875 in Knicut Dict, Alech. 1884 /éid. Suppl., Head 
Block Plate (Carriage), an iron resting ou the fore-axle and 
supporting the head block. 

Head-board (he‘dbo-zd,. 

1. A board at the head or upper end of anything, 
as a bedstead, a grave, etc. 

1730 SouTHALL Bugs 34 Deal Head-Boards..avoid. 1869 
R. B. Smytu Goldf. Victoria Gloss., Head-Board, a wedge 
of wood, or part of a slab, placed against the hanging-board. 
1895 Horrman Beginn. Writing v. 65 The head-board, 
erected to the memory of a woinan, bas displayed upon it 
various articles used hy her in life. 1897 Mary Kincstey 
WW’, Africa 412 A big wooden bedstead of the native type— 
heer bench without sides, but with a head- and fvot- 

oard, 

2. Naut. (pl.) ‘The berthing or close-boarding 
between the head-rails’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.). 
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Headborough (he‘dbz10). Forms: 5 -borwe, 
3-7 -borow, 6-7 -borowe, -boroughe, 7 -bur- 
rowe, -burrough, 8 -bourg, 6- -borough. 

Originally, the head of a /r7ddorh, tithing, or frank- 
pledge (see Borrow sé. 3); afterwards a parish 
officer identical in functions with the petty constable; 
= BoRROWHEAD, BoRSHOLDER, TITHINGMAN, 

cx1440 Prontp. Parv, 231/2 Heed borow (A‘, H. hed- 
borwe), Alegius capitalis, ¢1515 Cocke Lorell’s B. (Percy 
Soc.) 10 Constables, hede borowes, and katers. 1536 Act 
28 Hen. VIII, c. 10 Euery..counstable, hedborowe, thyrd- 
boroughe, borsolder, and euery other lay officer. 1596 
Suaks. 7am. Shr. Induct. i. 11, 1 must go fetch the Head- 
borough. Seg. Third, or fourth, or fift Borough, Ile 
answere him by Law. 164z Rocers Vaaman 228 Oh! yee 
Headburrowes, and Officers of Townes, let this truth of God 
convince yee. 1722 De Fort Plague (1884) 301 There died 
six and forty Constables and Headboroughs. 1766 Entick 
London IV. 389 Tbe officers stand thus ; 6 church-wardens 
.-3 headboroughs. 1855 Macautay /?ist. Eng. xi. WIL. 11 
The Whig theory is .. that the right of a king is divine 
inno other sense than that in which the right of a .. judge, 
of a juryman, of a mayor, of a headborough, is divine. _ 

b. transf. An official holding a similar position 


in foreign countries. 


1555 W. Watreman Fardle Factions 1. iv. 47 The head- 


borough of the Citie (whom we call the Mayour). 1598 
Haktuvt Voy. 1. 132 Two other headboroughs, one of 
Dantzick, and the otberof Elburg. 1843 Borrow idle in 
Spain xlix. (1872) 283, 1 was visited hy various alguazils, 
accompanied by a kind of headborough who made a small 
seizure of Testaments and Gypsy Gospels. 


Head-cloth (hediklpp). [See CLotu 5d. 1.] 

1. A cloth or covering for the head; in //. the 
pieces composing a head-dress. 

a 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 199/13 Caprtale, heafodclap, 
ued wangere. a122§ Ancr. R. 424 Hore heued clo sitte 
lowe. 1552 /nv. Ch. Goods Surrey 46 Item iiij or hed- 
clothes. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. i, vii. (1712) 106 The 
Spirit .. stuck two pins in the Maid’s head cloaths, and bid 
her keep them. 1707 Mrs. Centrivre Platon. Lady 111. 
Wks. 1760 II. 214 Head-cloaths to shorten the Face, 
Favourites to raise the Forehead. 174: RicHAarpson 
T’amela (1811) 1. 12 (D.) Two suits of fine Flanders laced 
head-clothes. 1886 W. J. Tucker £, Europe 426 A..bodice 
of coloured prints with a cotton head-cloth to match. 

2. A piece of cloth at the head of a bed. 

179° Soutnatt Bugs 34 Head-Cloths lined with Deal, or 
Rails of that Wood. i 

3. ‘A canvas screen for the head of a ship’ (Cevz. 
Dict.). 

Head-court. H7s/. A chief court (of justice) ; 
spec. in Scotland, a court or meeting of the free- 
holders of a county, anciently held thrice a year, 


in later times once a year; now obsolete. 

This court was for some time, under an act of 1681 and 
Act 16 Geo. Il, ¢. 11, used as a court for the registration 
of county voters, a function which it ceased to have after 
the Reform Act of 1832. . 

1545 IbrINKLOw Compl. 22 Gret and wayghty matters, 
which may be brought to one head court of the reame. 
1609 Skene Neg, May. 55 Advocat to the kings heid court. 
1748 Act 20 Geo. //, c. 50 § 18 Whereas the ancient usage 
of the vassals of the king and other subject superiors, being 
obliged to give suit and presence, or to appear at head 
courts at certain times of the year, has of a long time been 
useless. 19773 Erskine /ast. Law Scotl. 1.iv. §5 All free- 
holders were bound to attend the three head-courts which 
were held by the Sheriff yearly. 1820 Scott Monas¢. 
Introd. Ep., The laird .. had to attend trustee meetings, 
and lieutenancy meetings, and head-courts. 

Head-dress (he'djdres). Any dress or cover- 
ing for the head ; esp. an ornamental attire for the 
head worn by women. 

1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3743/4 Lost..a Deal Box .. having 
init.. three Head-Dresses. 1773 Mrs. CHarone /mfprov. 
Mind (1774) U1. 111 As ridiculous as an old woman with 
a head-dress of flowers. 1877 M. M. Grant Su-)fard vit, 
It is the old national headdieesd of the women of Russia. 

transf, 1712 Aovison Sfect. No. 265 P 3 Among Birds 
..the Male..very often appears in a most beautiful Head- 
dress ; whether it he a Crest, a Comb, a Tuft of Feathers, 
or a natural little Plume. , 

+ Head-dressing. 04s. The dressing or at- 
tiring of the head; concr. a head-dress, 

1568 in Antig. Rep. (1808) Il. 394 She hathe a new 
Devyce of Heade dressyng. 1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1325/4 
A laced Apron, a laced Head-dressing. 

Headed (he'déd), a.and pa. pple. [f. Huan sd. 
and v. + -ED.] 

1. Having a head (of a specified kind). 
a stag: Having a ‘head’ of horns. 

€1374 [See Heap v. 3.) 1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeles 1. 11 
Pe seson was paste For hertis y-heedid so hy and so noble. 
1579-80 Nortu ?lutarch 133 (R.) Schinocephalos, as much 
as to say, headed like an onion. 1607 Torsett Four. Beasts 
(1658) 249 Setting their horses in a double front, so as they 
appeared headed both wayes. 1670 NarsorouGH 7rd. in 
Acc. Sev. late Voy, 1. (1694) 59 They are.. headed and 
beaked likea Crow. 1876 Jas, Granr One of the 600 ix. 75 

Headed like a snake. 

c. Frequent in parasynthetic combinations, as 
bare-headed, clear-headed, light-headed, many- 
headed, etc., q.v. under the first element. 

¢ 1386 CHaucer W1fe's Prod. 645 He. -hire forsok for terme 
of al his lyf Noght but for open-heueded he hir say Lokynge 
out at his dore vpon a day. 1553 Even 7reat. Newe /nd. 
(Arb.) 15 They are all naked .. and go beare headed. 1863 
E.V. Neate Anal. Th. § Nat. 16 Clearest headed thinkers, 

2. Of things: Furnished with a head ; tipped, as 
an arrow, etc. (Often as pple., const. zwth.) 


b. Of 
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¢1450 HEeNryson Zest. Cress. 168 Flanis fedderit with yse, 
and heidit with hail-stanis, c1q47o0 Henry Wadlace x. 853 
With speris hedyt weill. 1624 I, Scott Vox Dei To Radr. 5 
All the arrowes they shoote..are both headed and feathered. 
1670 Narsoroucn Fraud. in Acc, Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 98 
A Cane. .headed with Silver. 1830 Tennyson Poet ili, The 
viewless arrows of his thoughts were headed And wing'd 
with flame. 

3. Of a plant: Having a head, grown to a head. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s [usb 1. (1586) 60 The 
headed, or sette Leeke. 164: Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 
51 Good chinnell-oates, that are large and well headed. 
1753 CHampers Cycl, Supp. s.v. Brassica, The headed 
cabbage. 1822 J. Fuint Left. Amer. 227 Oats, at that 
time, were headed out and luxuriant. 

4. That has come to a head or matured, as a boil. 

1600 Suaks. A. ¥. LZ. 11. vii. 67 All th’ imbossed sores, 
and headed euils. 

+ 5. Of flints := Faced: see Fack v. 14. 

1671 Evetyn Diary 17 Oct., Buildings of flints so exqui- 
sitely: headed and squared. 1717 Tasor in PAil. Trans. 
XXX.554 A very firm. . Wall, made of Roman Brick, squar’d 
Stone and headed Flint. /éid., Pitch’d with small Flint 
and Stones, Pointed at their lower ends, and Headed at 
their upper ends. 

6. Furnished with a heading, written or printed. 
(Usually as pple., followed by uth, or simply by 
the word or words which constitute the heading.) 

1838 GLapstone State in Rel. Ch. vii. § 30 (L.) Prayers... 
headed with the promise that such and such religious ad- 
vantages shall be given to all who devoutly recite them. 
1838 De Morcan Ess. [’robad. 69 A column headed t. 31884 
L pool Mercury 18 Feb. 5/6 The following five-lined whip, 
headed ‘ Most important’, has been issued to members of 
the Opposition. 1894 Datly News 9 Apr. 2/7 A letter on 
the headed notepaper of a firm in New Bond-street. 

Header (he'do1). Forms: 5 hevedare, hef- 
dare, heder(e, -are, 6 heeder, 7 (9) headder, 
6-header. [f. Hap v. and sé.+-pr1.] 

1. One who or that which removes the head. 
+a. One who beheads ; a headsman, executioner. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) V. 113 Alban .. conuertede his 
heder in to the feithe of Christ. c1440 romp. Parv. 2331/2 
Hedare, or hefdare..decapitator. 1519 Horman Vudg. 136 
An hangeman or an heeder is odiose to loke vpon. 

b, One who removes the heads of fish; also, a 
machine used for this purpose. 

1623 WuitsourNE Newfoundland 82 Skilfull headders, and 
splittersoffish. 1809 NavalChron. XX 1.21 The headder cuts 
open the fish, tears up its entrails, and. . breaks off its head. 

e. Akind of reaping-machine which cuts off only 
the heads of the grain; also, a machine for gather- 
ing the heads of clover for the seed. 

1874 Knicnt Dict. Mech., Clover-seed Ifarvester, ..it is 
known as a header. 1883 //arfer’s Mag. Aug. 389/1 Here 
are .. no ‘headers’ devouring fields and delivering sacks of 
clean grain. 1884 /éid. Sept. 503/1 The use of ‘headers’ 
rather than the ordinary inowers and reapers. 

2. One who puts a head on something, e.g. casks, 
nails, pins, etc. b. An apparatus for shaping the 
mouth end of a cigar. 

1755 Jounson, /feader, one that heads nails or pins, or the 
like. 1858 Simmonvs Dict. Trade, Header, a cooper who 
closes casks. 1870 Eng. Mech. 4 Mar. 5s99/1 A ‘ header’.. 
shapes the head or mouth end of the cigar. y 

+ 3. One who makes head against or resists some- 
thing; an opponent. Ods, rare. 

1537 Hicsey in Strype Eccd. AMlenr. (1721) 1. App. Ixxxvili. 
232 The headers of that truth tbat God techyth cannot 
escape just judgment. 

4. One who heads or leads a party, etc.; a leader. 
rare. 

1818 Topp, //eader .. 2, one who heads a mob or party. 
1882 W. B. WeepeN Soc. Law Labor 94 The header, cap- 
tain, intertaker..must conduct the operation. 

b. ‘A ship’s mate or other officer in charge of a 
whale-boat ; a boat-header’ (Cent, Dzct.). 

5. Butlding. A brick, or stone, laid with its head 
or end in the face of the wall; opp. to s¢treécher, 
which is laid lengthwise. Also applied to sods, 


etc., similarly placed in fortification. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 261 Header, is the laying the 
end of a Brick in the outside of a wall. 1700 Moxon Meck. 
Exerc. 36 The Header half the length of the Stretcher. 
1725 W. Hatrrenny Sound Butlding 51 Vhe Course. .con- 
sists of two Streachers and one Header. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone L.§ 82 The tail of the header was made to.. bond 
with the interior parts, 3851 J.S. Macautay Field Fortif. 
63 The third kind of revetment .. made with sods of un- 
equal sizes, called headers and stretchers, 1884 AZsrt. 
Engin, 1.11.73 Making good the interval between parapet 
and gabions with filled sandbags, header, and stretcher. 

6. Pugilism. A blow on the head. 

1818 Sporting Mag. 11. 279 Tbe latter almost instantly 
surprised Johnson with another header. 

7. A plunge or dive head foremost. collog. 

1849 Acn. Smit Pottleton Leg. 298 A ‘header’ from the 
bank through a tbin coat of ice. 1859 W. H. Grecory 
fegypt\. 276 Four blacks one after the other took a header 
into the boiling current. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. & 
Mere xiv. 113 The delights of a header off a rock ten feet 
high, and an unknown depth of clear, cold water below. 

transf. and fig. 1860 Hucnes Tom Brown at O.r/ (1870) 
Il. iv. 59 ‘Till we..take our final header out of this riddle 
ofa world. 1870 H. Meave N. Zealand 286 The mast.. 
took a clear header overboard. 1891 Spectator 25 July, 
‘The world in general goes a header for the new system. 

8. One who dives head foremost. rare. 

1848 CLoucH Sothte 1.20 There they bathed, of course, 
and Arthur, the glory of headers, Leapt from the ledges with 
Hope, he twenty feet, he thirty. 
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9. Aliming. A collier or coal-cutter who drives 
a head (see HEAD 56. 23). 

1883 Grestey Gloss. Coal-mining. 

10. Needle Manuf. A person who tums the 
needles all one way for drilling (Cen¢, Dict.). 

Headfast (hedfast), sd. Mant. Also 9 -fest. 
{f. Heap sé. + Fast 56.2] A rope or chain at the 
head of a vessel, to make her fast to a wharf, buoy, 
or other point. 

¢1569 Hawkins 37d Voy. (1878) 77 So leesing her hedfasts, 
and hayling away by the stearne fastes shee was gotten out. 
1635 Voy. Foxe § Fames to N. W. (Hakluyt Soc.) 1. 146 
They cut the head-fest from the sterne of their ship. 1724 
Dr. Foe Texr Gt, Brit. I. 98 The Ships ride here .. with 
their Head-fasts on Shore. 1837 Cotquttoun Comp. Oars- 
man's Guide 31 The painter is the rope attacbed to the 
stem to make fast by, and is otberwise called the head/fast. 

attrib. 1876 T. Harpy Ethelberta (2890) 349 A strong 
pull from a headfast rope might drag tbe erection com- 
pletely over. 

Hence Hea‘dfast v. ¢rans., to make fast with a 
headfast. 

1889 Daily News 9 Nov. 6/4 The point in the river at 
which the barge may be headfasted. 

Head-foremost, headforemost, auv. phr. 
anda, a. adv. phr. See head foremost, s.v. HEAD 
sb. 56. b. adj, Headlong, precipitate. rare. 

1871 Member for Paris 1.180 That headforemost kind of 
rhetoric which capsizes a jury. 

Headful (he'dful), sd. [f. Heap sé. +-ruu 2.] 
As much as the head contains or will hold. 

1589 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 234 A headfull of vapours. 
1633 Forp ’7%s Pity 1. ii, I'll undertake, with a handful 
of silver, to buy a headful of wit atany time. 1884 Century 
Mag. X XIX. 54 For all his headful of knowledge. 

Head-gear (he'digiez). 

1. That which is worn on the lead; a hat, cap, 
bonnet, or head-dress of any kind. 

1539 /nv. RK. Wardrobe (1815) 53 (Jam.) Item, ten heid 
geiris of fedderis for hors. 1621 Burton Anat, Med. 101. ii. 
ut. iii, Glittering attires, counterfeit colours, headgears, 
curled hairs. 1729 SomervitLe Ef. fo Ramsay 65 In her 
tartan plaid And all her richest headgear trimly clad. 1875 
J. H. Bennet Winter Afedit. 1. iii. (ed. 5) 76 The peculiar 
headgear used in India as a protection against the sun. 
1888 J. Pavn Myst. Mirbridge 1. iii. 47 His headgear—a 
billy-cock-hat. 

2. The parts of the harness about a horse’s head. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., Head-gear, the bridle of a 
horse. ‘The head-stall and bit. 

3. Alning. Apparatus at the head of a shaft. 
(See also quot. 1881.) 

384: Collieries §& Coal Trade (ed. 2' 200 The erection of 
head-gear will depend much .. upon the description of 
machinery to be employed. 1875 R. F. Martintr. Havrez 
Windine Mach. 97 An iron head gear consisting of two 
vertical lattice girder legs and two struts, 1881 Kaymonp 
Mining Gloss. Head-gear, that part of deep-boring 
apparatus which remains at the surface. 

4. The rigging on the fore part of a vessel. 

Headgrow, dial. form of EpcRrow. 

+ Hea‘dhood. Oés. rare. In 5 heedhode. [f. 
HEAD 56, +-Hoop.] = HEADSHIP. 

1449 Pecock Refr. 439 If Crist wolde Petir or hise Suc- 
cessouris to stonde in Heedhode of al tbe chirche in Erthe. 

Headily (hedili), adv. (f. Heapy + -Ly 2] 
In a heady mauner; headlong, precipitately, hastily, 
rashly; violently, impetuously; + eagerly. 

¢ 1450 Aferdin 119 Antor .. met hym so hedylyche with a 
grete spere, that bothe the tymbir and stelen heede shewed 
thourgh his shuldre. 1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. Epist. 
(1593) ro A person sage and wise..who headily will nothing 
enterprise. 1683 R. Grove Perswas. Cominunion 17 Why 
should we run so headily into opposite Parties? 1736 L. 
WeLsteb Scheme Provid. iv. Wks. (1787) U1. 454 The multi- 
tude..ran headily into mischief. 


Headiness (he'dinés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being heady. 
1. Kashness, hastiness, precipitancy; unruliness, 


self-will, obstinacy, headstrongness. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 79 Usid after his owne wilfulnesse and 
hedinesse and without counceile. 1579 SPENSER Sheph. 
Cad. Ded., Of witlesse headinesse in iudging, or of heede- 
lesse hardinesse in condemning. 1768-74 Tucker L¢. Na/. 
(1852) Il. 414 The rationalist, who complains so loudly of 
the headiness and hastiness of zeal. 1865 W.G. Patcrave 
Arabia |. 85 Famous for headiness and the spirit of con- 
tradiction. ¢ ae 

2. The quality of going to the head; intoxicating 
quality. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor. 65b, He was not able to 
beare his drinke nor resist the least headinesse and strength 
thereof. 1655 GuRNALL Chr. 2 Arnt. 1. x. § 2 \1669) 50/1 
Water to dash this strong wine of joy, and take away its 
headiness. 

Heading ‘hedin), v6/. 58. [-1nc}.] 

I, The action of Heap v., in various senses. 

1. The cutting off or removal of the head: a. 
of persons: beheading, decapitation. arch. 

21300 Cursor M. 22860 Men .. wit hefding draght. or 
hanging spilt. 1494 Fasyan Chou. u. xxxvii. 27 By bedd- 
yng, fleyng, brennynge, & other cruel execucions. 1555 
W. Watreman Fardle Factions 1. v. 66 To be periured was 
headyng. 1692 WaGstTaFFE Wind. Carol. xv. 102 Eneir 
frequent Headings and Gibbettings. 1893 Athenzum 9 
Sept. 346/1 Plots and rumours of plots, with tbeir con- 
sequences of headings and hangings. 

b. of trees, ete. 
1552 Hucort, Headynge, or choppynge, or clyppynge of 
2 


HEADING. 


any thynge, truncatfo. 1707 MORTIMER Husb. 1. (1708 335 
‘As ‘tis a large tree you must avoid heading of them if ycu 
can. 1843 Frail. R. Agric. Soc. 1V. u, 396 Heading-down. 
thatis, removing all the branches to within a foot or two of 
the main forks or the stem of the tree. 1886 G. NicHoLsos 
Dict. Gard. 5.v., Heading-down will be requisite with 
fruit-trees which it is intended to graft. 

2. The action of furnishing or fitting with a head, 

1390-1 in Exped. Earl Derby (Camden) 22 Pro hedynge 
iiij doliorum pro floure imponendo. 1463 ‘Wann. 4 Housel. 
Exp. (Roxb.) 193 For hopyng and hedyng and setiyng in of 
hedys of pypy's and harells. 1599 MixsHeu, Enastadura, 
heading with iron. 

3. The process of forming a head or coming to 
a head; fy. culmination. Also heading-up. (See 
Heap sd. 9 a, 17, 31; Heap z. 6, 8. 

1819 Rees Cyc. s.v. Brassica, The true pala kind is 
superior both in size and perfectness of heading. 18§7 P. 
Freeman Princ. Div. Serv. 11. 98 It was .. the heading-up 
and the final effort of a form of thought, which .. had for 
near a century past been gathering momentum. 1873 F. 
Ropertson Angin. Noes 12 The heading up of the water. 

4. A facing or advancing in a particular direction; 
the doubling of a hare, etc. (=ffkap sd, 28). 

1607 Torsen.t Four-/. Beasts (1658) 107 Remembring and 
preventing. .the subtile turnings and headings of the hart. 
bid. 120 The nature of this hare is so:netimes to leap and 
make headings, sometimes te tread softly. 1860 Were. 
Marine Mag. V\1. 98 With your present heading you will 
run aground. 

5. Football. The action of striking or driving the 


ball with the head, 

1887 Sporting Life 28 Mar. 4/5 Their kicking and head- 
ing being perfection. 1887 M. SHARMAN Athletics 4 Foot, 
(Badm. Libr.) 347 Heading is often quicker than ‘ footing * 
when the hall is hen in the air. 

II. Concrete senscs. 

6. A distinct or separable part forming the head, 
top, or front of a thing ; b. in .Veedlework ; c. in 
Wining : see quots. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 40 The Heading is made like th 
Heading of k. 1870 F. RK. Witso~ CA. Lindisf, 81 The 
east window has [a] low four-centred arched heading. 1875 
Knicnt Dict. Mech., (leading. .( Fireworks), the device of 
a signal-rocket, such as a s/ar-heading, a bounce-heading. 

b. B75 Knicut Dict. Mech., Heading .. (Sewing , the 
extension of a line of ruffling above the line of stitch. 1882 
Caucreitp & Saward Dict. Needlework, Heading, a tern 
used sometimes instead of Footing, to distinguish the edze 
of the lace that is upon the side of the lace sewn to the dress 
from the edge that is left free. 1886 Queen 22 Jan. 114 
‘Two curtains. . with headings made in soft silk. 

c. 188: RayMonp A/ining Gloss., Headings, in ore- 
dressing, the heavier portions collecting at the upper end of 
a huddle or sluice, as opposed to the tailings, which escape 
at the other end, and the middlings, which receive further 
treatment. 

d. The highest part; that which is at the top. 
1846 Frul. KR. Agric. Soc. V1.1. $6 The middle or head- 
ing of the stetch would grow little. 1883 Grestey Gloss. 
Coal-mining, Heading,..the top portion above the tuh sides 
of the load carried. 

7. Material for the heads of casks. 

1772 Ann. Reg. 230/2 Bounties .. to he allowed upon the 
importation of white oak staves and heading. 1774 J. Q. 
Apams Diary 17 Aug. Wks. 1850 11. 344 They had vast 
forests, and could make their own heading, staves, and 
hoops. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Heading, pieces of 
wood suited for closing sugar hogsheads, and other casks. 

8. The title or inscription at the head of a page, 
chapter, or other division of a book, manuscript, 
etc.; cf. Heap sd, 13. 

Dead heading (Printing), the numbers indicating the 
pagination; live heading, the running title at the top of the 
page (Tolhausen Technol. Dict. 1874). 

1849 Freese Cows. Class-bk. 53 The Heading .. should 
be written the whole width of the paper on which the 
account is to be made out. 1867 Freessan Norm. Cong. 
(1870) I. App. 667 This is the date given in the heading of 
one of the manuscripts. 1885 Sir R. Baccattay in Law 
Times Rep. LA. 672/1 A group of sections, the heading of 
which is ‘Official Receivers and Staff of Board of Trade’. 

b. fig. A division, section of a subject of dis- 
course, etc.; cf. Heap 5d. 27. 

1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. (1873) 122 The principle dis- 
cussed under the last heading may be applied toour present 
subject. 1862 Trottore Orley F. xxxii, The woman 
Bolster is in the next room, And J .. will take down the 
headings of what evidence she can give. 

9. A fancy striped border at the end of a piece of 
calico, or the like. 

+10. ?A bank or dam: cf. Heap sd. 17. Obs. 

1662 Ducpace “Hist. /nbanking x\v. 234/11 The Heved- 
inges of Spalding, on Westone Side, had used and ought to 
be whole, but then were cut through in divers places. 1793 
Southburn inclos. Act 14 Cuts, drains .. headings, trays. 
1832 Holderness Drainage Act 13 Dams, mounds, headings, 
cloughs. é 

11. A horizontal passage driven through in pre- 
paration for a tunnel, for working a mine, or for 
draining, ventilating, or other purpose; a drift or 
drift-way; also, the end of a drift or gallery. 

1819 Rees Cycl., Headings are small soughs or tunnels 
driven underground to collect and draw off the springs of 
water from any tunnel, deep-cutting, or other large work. 
1838 F. W. Sinms Pxd. Is. Gt. Brit. 32 The heading 
must be carried through before any par! of the main tunnel 
is commenced. 1878 F.S. Wittiams Jfid/. Railw. 422 The 
bottom of the landslip. .was drained by underground head- 
ings of great depth. : 

12. A top layer or covering 


applications. 


: in various technical 
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1777 Macrrive in Phil. Trans. XVM 115 Ooze is then 
poured on, to fill ap interstices ; and the whole crowned 
witha sprinkling of bark, which the tanners call a heading. 
1846 Worcester, //eading .. foam on liquor. 1869 RK. 
Smytn Goldf. Victoria Gloss., //eadings, coarse gravel or 
drift overlying the washdirt. 1873 Q. Kev. CAXAXV. 153 
The lignite is covered by a thick heading of sand [etc.}. 

13. A mixture for producing a ‘head’ on beer, etc. 

1861 Wyster Soc. Bees 85 The heading..is a mixture of 
half alum and half copperas ground to a fine powder. 

14. Homespun cloth. Southern U..S. 

1878 N. H. Bisnor Voy. Paper Canoe 236A roll of home- 
spun for a pillow, which the-women called ‘ heading’. 

TII. 15. atirib. and Comb. a. From sense 1a: 
uscd for behcading, as heading ax, block, hill, man, 
4 slead, sword. ». from sense 8, as heading-line. 
ce. In the names of tools uscd in various trades for 
making or manipulating the ‘ head’ of an article, 
as heading chipper, chisel, circler, hammer, joinler, 
planer, saw, lool, etc. da. heading-course, a 
course of bricks lying transversely or consisting of 
headcrs; heading-joint (sec quot.) ; + heading- 
stone, a faced or pitched stone: cf. HEADED &. 


Also ILEADING-KNIFF, Ctc. 

1513 Douctas neis v1. xiv. 46 So bryme and felloun 
with the *heding ax. 1679 in Darly News 1 Jan. (1894 5 6 
{A]‘ heading axe * {does not appear in the Tower Inventories 
before the year 1679.) @1533 Ip. BERNERS Gold. Bk. M. 
Anrel. tr546) 1 iij, There shoulde be no nede of ... *headd- 
yng blockes for traitours. 1875 KsicHT Pict. Mech., 
*Heading-chisel, a chisel for cutting down the head of a 
mortise, a mortive-chisel. 74rd, *Heading-civeler (( ooper- 
ing), a Machine for cutting down and dressing the pieces to 
form the head of a cask. 1659 WitisrorD Scales Comm, 
Arch. 2 The length of 2 bricks or 18 inches for the *heading 
course. 1776 G. SemeLe Building in Water 116 The 
Parapets ..must rest on a heading Course of cut Stone. 
1874 Totnavsen TeAnol. Dict., *tMeading-hammer 
uieedicmaking). a1800 Voung Haters xiv, They hae taen to 
the *heiding-hill His lady fair to see. 1823 Crane Technol, 
Dict. "Heading Font (Carpent. , the joint of two or more 
hoards at right anglestothe fibres. 1874 Yotuarsen Tech- 
nol. Dict. s.v., *Heading-line, head-margin, running title. 
1890 Cup Ballads vir. ccviii. 125 2 Tle orders the *heading- 
man to make haste. ¢1375 c. Leg. Saints, Cristofore 594 
Christofore furth pan haf pai lede, Furth one to be *heding 
stade. 1766 Entick London \V. 424 St. James's-square. .is 
neatly paved with *heading-stone all over. 1513 DovGLas 
VEnts Vi. xiv. 30 °Heding swerd, baith felloun, scherp and 
gair. 1564-5 Burgh Rec. Edin. (Rec. Soc.) 3 Feb. (Jam. 
Suppl.', His tua handit sword to be vsit for ane heiding- 
sword, 1868 Morris Earthly /’ar. 1.120 Make sharp thy 
fearful heading sword. 1852 ArrLETON Dict. Mech. 1. 695 
The *heading tools..are made of all sizes and varieties of 
forms, 1875 Ksicut Dict. dlech., [eading- tool (Forging , 
a tool used in swaging heads on stems of bolts. 


Heading, f//. 2. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] That 
heads or forms a head. 

1819 Rees Cyc. s.v. Brassica, Of the .common heading 
cahbage, the varieties are numerous. 1826 Loupon Encyc/. 
Agric. (1831) 515 The sheaves are set on end in pairs .. and 
covered. .by what are called heading sheaves. 


Heading-knife. A knife uscd for heading. 
Applied a. to various kinds of knives used by 
coopers, saddilers. curriers, etc.; b. to a knife for 


removing the heads of fishes. 

1574 in Rogers deric. § Prices VWI. 580/2 (Carpenter's 
tools) 23 heading knives. 1880 TuRNER Catal. Tool Wks. 
(Sheffield 10 Cowpers Heading Knives. 

Heading-machine. a. A kind of harvester ; 
=VieapeR tc. b. A machine for forming heads, 


as for casks, pins, bolts, etc. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Wech., Heading-machine(Agriculture, 
a machine for cutting off the heads of grain in the field. 
1884 B'ham Daily Post 23 Feh. 2/4 Heading-machine, for 
hicycle spokes. 

+ Hea‘dish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Heap sd. + -15H.] 
Heady, headstrong. 

1530 PALSGR. 3125/1 Heedysshe or heedstronge, fests. 

eadkerchief (hedka:tfif’. ave. Also head- 
kercher. A kerchief for thc head. 

1s4go CoverpaLe Fraitf, Less. iii, Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 

27 Ihe clothes wherein the Lord was wrapped, the head- 
<erchief, every thing folden together in his several place. 
1577 Fraurtox Joyful News (1580) 3 They doe perfume 
therewith their head kerchers, when they doe goe to sleepe. 
1851 Lavarp Pop. Acc. Discov. Nineveh 78 Over his Kifhab 
or headkerchief was folded a Turban. 1896 HW’cstm. Gaz. 
14 Dec. 2/1 The costumes and headkerchiefs are infinitely 
picturesque and varied in colour. 


Headland bediéna). [f. Heap sé. + Lanp sd. 
1. A strip of land in a ploughed field, left for con- 
venience in turning the plough at the end of the 
furrows, or near the border; in old times used as 
a boundary. Called in Scotland, headrig, + head- 


room. 

In some districts the headland is left only at the two ends 
of the ridges or ‘lands’, but in others it runs parallel to the 
fence, round the whole field; it is’ ploughed last, with 
furrows parallel to the fence, which at the head and foot of 
the regular furrows of the field cross these at right angles. 

956 Charter of Eadwiz in Earle Land Charters 291 On 
pzet heafod lond of be heafodon andlang fura. ¢1000 ALLFRIC 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 147/18 Limites, hafudland. 14.. Voc. 
ibid. 584/8 Forarium, an hedelonde. 1483 Cath. Ang. 
1801 An Hede lande, ax/seges, artifininut, 1573 TUSSER 
Husb. xxi. (1878) 38 Now plough vp thy hedlond, or delue 
it with spade. 1598 Kitcin Corts Lect (1675) 209 Custom 
to turn his Plough upon the Head-land of another is a good 
Custom. 1637 MWatertown (Mass.) Rec. 26 Feb. (1894) 3 
There shalbe two Rod of hadland lying next to every mans 


HEAD-LINE. 


particular meddow. 1669 WortIpor Syst. Agric. 11681) 
327 Head-land, that which is ploughed overthwart at the 
ends of the other Lands. 1863 Fawcrrt (ol. Econ, vi. 8 
‘After the centre of the field has been ploughed, the head- 
lands will remain to be ploughed separately. 

2. A point of land projecting into the sea or 
other expanse of water; a cape or promontory: 
now usually, a bold or lofty promontory. 

1527 R. THorxe in Haklnyt Voy. (1589) 253 An head lond 
called Capo verde. 1555 EDEN Decades 350 A rounde hyll 
ouer the hedde lande. 1595 Srexser Col. Clout 283 An 
high headland thrust far into the sea. 1622 R. IIAwkixs 
I ay. S. Sea (1847) 179 In all the coast froin head-land to 
head-land. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. WN. 312 The Cape 
or Head-land of St. Bees..still preserves its Name. 1856 
Kane Arct. Eafl. 1. ix. 102 Lofty headlands walled it in. 

attrib. 1887 Bowes Ving. “Eueid i. 699 The 1owering 
bluffs of Pachynum’s headland brow. 

Headle, variant of IfRDDLE. 

Headless /he'dits), a. [See -LEss.] 

1, Without a head; having no head; deprived of 
the head, beheaded. 

coco ALLFRic Hoc. in Wr..Wiilcker 1569/1 Truncus, hea- 
fodleas bodiz. 13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1333 The heuedles 
bodi.. Was i-drawe thourgh eueri strete. ¢ 1489 CAXTON 
Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 331 Hym that never s all come 
agayn, hut he be hedles. 1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal, Feb. 
£6 Cuddie, 1 wole thou kenst little good, So vainely 
taduance thy headlesse hood, - — F.Q.1v. ini, 20 The 
headlesse tronke, as heedlesse of that stower. Stood still 
awhile. 1773-91 Hoour Ord. Fur. xin. (R.), The headless 
trunk of Agramant. 1862 1), Witsox Preh. Alan VI. xix. 
126 Headless figures are the symbols of the dead. 

Headless hood, in quot 1579, is explained in the Glohe ed., 
followed by recent Dicts, as = heedlesshood ; but Spenser 
elsewhere always distinguishes Aeadlcss and heedless.) 

+b. In grimly jocular phr. 20 hop headless= to 
have the hcad struck off, to be beheaded. Oés. 
c1330 R. Bruxse Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1082 Hedles 
schal pou hop. ¢ 1330 A ing of Tars 1039 llou the Sara- 
zins that day Hopped hedles for heore pray. 1596 ])at- 
KYMPLE tr. Lesite’s Hist. Scot. vt. 9 Mony ane of the cheif 
nobilitie ..the Bruse gart hap heidles. 1635 R. NK, tr. 
Camden's Hist, Eliz. 1. 111 Lest she saw ere long those 
on whom she most leaned, hop headlesse. 

ce. Having no head, or having lost the head (in 
various senses, see HEAD sé, 11); without the top. 

Headless cross (sfec.) = tau cross; see Cross sb, 18. 

1420 Pallad. on Tush. . 881 Brenne heer and ther the 
heedles garlek stelis. 1523 Dovctas Aineis vi. xii. 12 That 
lenys him apon his heidless speir. 1563 in Micary’s Anat. 
(1888) App. iii. 163 ‘There shalbe CC blew hedles Crosses 
inade with all convenient spede. 1693 C. Matner ond. 
Innis. World \1862) 137 Several Poppets..with headless 
Pins in them, the Points being outward. 1884 Miltt. Engin. 
I. 1. 86 Each cylinder is made of gabions or headless casks, 
placed end to end, and lashed together. 

d. Having no part distinctly organized asa head ; 
= ACEPHALOUS 3. 

1880 Bastian Brain vii. 107 Sedentary animals, though 
they may possess a Nervous System, are often headless. 
1883 American V1. 46 1t [the oyster] isa headless creature. 

2. Having no chief or leader. b. Subject to no 


ecclesiastical head. | Cf. ACEPIIALI 2.) 

¢1330 R. Brusse Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6617 A lond hedles 
in tyme of nede. 1529 MoRE Comf, agst. Trib. i. Wks. 
1260/1 Now to this great glory can ther no man come 
hedlesse. Our head is Christ. 1565 T. StarLeToN Fortr. 
Faith 93h, Headles heretikes hicause they were vnder no 
bishops. 1598 Barret Theor. W’arres u. i. 28 Not to send 
them out like headlesse men. @1647 Sir R. Firmer Pa- 
triarcha ii. § 17 (Rildg.) 4r_1t will he in the hands of the 
headless multitude. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. xut. ix. (L.), 
He. .would .. appeal to Christendom against the decrees of 
a headless council. 

3. Wanting in brains or 

1826 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 225 That the kyng of 
heuen wolde marry his onely eternall sone to a hedles 
woman. 1949 CHeKe Hurt Sedit. (1641) 22 Neither.. 
touched of headlesse Captaines, nor holden of brainlesse 
Rebels. 1884 Pal’ Mall G. 12 Sept. 4/2 A landowner, 
perfectly heartless and headless. . 

b. Of things, actions, etc. : Senseless, stupid. 

1586 J. Hooxer Girald. Irel. in Holinshed 11. 86/1 Their 
hare words or headlesse saiengs. @ 1619 FoTHERBY A theom. 
1. ix. § 2 (1622) 62 Headlesse Id-wiues Tales. 1701 J. Law 
Counc. Trade \ntrod. (1751) 12 The main ee ie will be, 
of a rash, raw, giddy and headless direction. 

Hence Hea‘dlessness, headless condition. 

1876 L. Totresacur in Fortn, Kev. Jan. 112 This singular 
example of sanitary headlessness. 


Hea‘dlet. Obs.or dial. [f. Heap sb, + -LeT.] 
A little or miniature head. 

1577 Harrison England 1. viii. (1878 11.55 The heads [of 
the crocus] are said to child, that is, to yeeld out of some 
parts of them diuerse other headlets. 1847-78 Hactiwett, 
Headlets, buds of plants. West. 

Hea‘d-line. ; 

1. Nant. a. One of the ropes that make a sail 
fast to the yard. b. See quot. 1794. 

1626 Capt. SMITH Accid. Vug. Seamen 15 Diuerse other 
small cordage, as head lines. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. v.22 
Head lines, are the ropes that make all the sailes fast to 
the yard. 1794 Aigging § Seamanship 1. 169 Heacd-line, is 
ane line sewed along the upper edge of flags to strengthen 
them. 

2. Printing. +a. See quot. 1676. +b. See quot. 
1823. ¢. The line at the top of a page in which 
the running title, pagination, etc., are given; a 
title or sub-title in a book, newspaper, etc. 

1676 Moxos Print Lett. 6 The Head-line is the upper line 
that bounds the Short Letter. 1823 CRABS Technol. Dict. 
s.v. Head, Head-line, the line which is drawn across the 


intellect ; brainless. 


HEADLINE. 


top or head ofa page. 1824 J. Jounson Tyfogr. II. vi. 133 
Head-lines are generally set in small capitals of the same 
fount, orin Italics. 1825 Hansarp Tyfogr. 411 Having .. 
placed the head-line at the top, and signature or direction 
line at bottom. 1890 Ditke Prod/. Greater Brit, 1.78 The 
amazing headlines which are so conspicuous a feature in 
the leading journals of New York. k 

. A line or rope attached to the head of an ani- 
mal, as a bullock (Cez/. Dic?.)}. 

Hence Hea‘d-line v. ¢frans., to furnish with a 
head-line; Hea‘d-liner, one who writes head-lines. 

1891 Punch 25 Apr. 196/2 A daily newspaper gave a head- 
lined account of the cake 1891 Pall Afall G. 27 Oct. 2/2 
The Times is becoming quite smart as a ‘head-liner’, 1892 
Columbus (Ohio) D/sp. 2 Aug., The headliner of the Journal. 
1 Literary Gnide 1 July 199/1 The book is head-lined 
with the announcement that [etc.]. 

+ Hea‘dling, 53. 0Ods. Forms: 1 héafod-, 
-ud-, 3 heuedling. [f. Heap s6.+-Linc!: cf. 
Dar.inG.] In OE., Equal, fellow, mate; in quot. 
1275, Chieftain: cf. Ger. Adupiling. 

¢ 950 Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 49 Gif..yfle Srael..ongann 
slae heafudlinges his. ¢1275 Lay. 9986 Hadden hii aune 
heuedling [¢ 1205 to here-to3e]. 

+ Headling, «dv. (a.) Obs. [f. Heap sb. + 
-LING *: cf. OF. becling.] 

A. adv. 1. With the head foremost ; headlong. 

13.. K. Adis. 2261 Heore hors hedlyng mette. 1382 
Wye Jatt. viii. 32 Al the droue wente heedlynge (1526 
‘Tixpace hedlinge] in to the see. c1410 Sir Cleves 354, 
paral -put the out hedlynge. 1540 Cranmer Srd/e Pref., 

o tumble a man heedlinge downe the hyll. 

2. Without thought or regard ; precipitately. 

1421-2 Hoccreve Dialog 647 Thou wilt nat haaste, I trowe, 
Vn-to thy penne and ther-with wirke heedlynge. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 51 To renne hedlynge .. vpon 
all ieopardyes. 1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1621) 170 The 
rest of his discomfited armie flying headling hack againe 
to Constantinople. 

B. adj. Precipitate. 

¢1gto Baretay Jirr. Gd. Manners (15370) By, In sen- 
tence remise is lesser iniury, Then in headling seutence pro- 
nounced hastely. 

+ Hea‘dlings, a/v. Obs. Also 4-6 -es, -is. 
{f prec. with adverbial genitive -es: sec -LINGS.] 

1, =1leav.ine 1, 

¢1400 Desir. Troy 7485 (He] hurlit hym doun hedlynges. 
1535 COVERDALE 2 A ings ix. 33 Cast her downe headiingee 
isso — Sir. Perle vi. (1588) 66 In a slippery and sliding 
place he might fall headlings ouer & ouer. 

2. =HEAvDLING 2. 

¢ 1380 Wyctir Se/. Wks. 111. 150 pei gon hedlingis to helle. 
1558 Br. Watson Sev. Sacram. xx. 127 Whether so euer the 
fleshe and the deuyll leadeth hym, thyther he runneth head- 
lynges. 1596 Datrymece tr. Les/ie’s Hyst. Scot. 1. 118 
Mony walde be drawne heidlings into the deip swallie of al 
ahhoininahle vice. 

Headlong (he-dlgn), adv. anda. Also 5-6 hed- 
long. [Alteration of the earlier HkavLinc, by 
erroneous assimilation to -LONG: cf. srdefong.] 

A. adv. 1. Wcad foremost, in falling or plung- 
ing; head downmost. 

1482 Monk of Evesham xii. (Arb.) 85 Oftyn times he fylle 
down hediong. 1548 Uva tt, etc, Zrasm, Par. Matt. iv. 32 
To cast a man hedlong into the ryver. 1594 BLUNDEVIL 
Exerc. wt. 1. xxiv, (ed. 7) 330 Capricoruus..riseth right up, 
and goeth downe headlong. me Jones Ovid's [bis 36 
Achzus whom his subjects took And hang'd hin headlong 
in the golden brook. 1725 Pore Odyss. vin. 556 To plunge 
it_headlong in the whelming wave. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
Enid vy. 176 Headlong iuto the waters the laggard helms- 
man he threw. 
fig. 1602 T, Fitznervert Afpo/. 28a, He casts him selfe 
head-longto hel. 1652 CotreRELt Cassandra i. (1676) 34 
He plunged himself headlong into his grief. 

2. Head foremost, as in rushing forward; with 
ungoverned speed; with blind impetuosity. 

1576 GascoiGne Philomene(Arb.) 1 17 The harbrainde colte 
Which headlong runnes and for no bridle bydes. 1697 Dry- 
DEN Virg, Georg. 1, 140 He bears his Rider headiong ou 
the Foe. 1719 Younc Nevenge 1. i, Darting headlong to 
thy arms, J left The promis’d fight. 1884 Chr. World 
11 Sept. 678/4 A train ran off the line, and went headlong 
into a morass. 

b. fg. With unrestrained course; without regard 
to where one is going ; precipitately. 

1530 Tinpace Aust, More 1. xxix, Vhey..runne headlong 
vnto al inischief. 1665 Manvey Grotixs’ Low C. Warres 
129 This cast the Duke head-long upon Counsels, dangerous, 
and full of desperation. 1721 Berxerey Prev. Ruin Gt. 
Brit. Wks, 1871 Il. 205 To see their country run headlong 
into all those luxurious follies. 1875 JoweTr (lato (ed. 2) 
V. 362 He among us who would be divine .. should uot rush 
headlong into pleasures. 

B. aaj. 1. Of heights, etc.: Such as one might 
fall headlong from ; precipitous. Now rare, 

€ 1550 CHEKE A/at?t, viil. 32 Bi an hedlong place in to y® 
see. 1692 E. Warker Epictetus’ Mor. (1737) |x, You 
tumble down a headlong Precipice. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. 
ut. xli, Like a tower upon a headlong rock. 1854 Haw- 
THORNE Eng. Note-bks. (1879) I. 890 Such a headlong hill. 

2. Plunging downwards head foremost, as wheu 
one falls or dives: a. of actions. 

€1586 C'ress Pemproke Ps, txxitt. v, They fell with 
headlong fall, 1608-11 Br. Hatt Afedit. § Vows 1. § 60 The 
descent..fis] easie and headlong. 1856 Mrs. BrowstnG 
Aur, Leigh 1. 617 Headlong leaps of waters. 1897 Mary 
Kinestey IV. Africa 612 Taking a headlong dive into the 
ome Atlantic. 

. Poet. of a person, etc. 
1663 Butter Hud. 1. ii. 870 The Friendly Rug presery’d 
the ground, And headlong Knight from bruise or wound. 
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1855 Loner. Hiaw. viii. 124 Down ., Plunged the headlong 
Hiawatha. 
ec. Hanging head downmost. rare. 

1710 Pore Windsor For, 210 Oft in her glass the musing 
geeprerd spies The headlong mountains and the downward 
skies. 

3. Rushing forward impetuously ; wildly impe- 
tuous. Of actions or agents. 

1590 Srenser F, Q. 11 xi. 18 Nor bounds nor banks his 

eadlong ruine may sustayne. 1613 J. Dennis Secr. Angl. 
1, in Arb. Garner 1. 158 The rivers making way .. With 
headlong course into the sea profound. 1715-20 Pope (lied! 
Xl, 120 The ‘moving legions speed their headlong way. 
1718 Freethinker No. 88 7 4 At her Call, he plunged into 
the headlong Stream. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. &, 122 
They saw a brigade of their countrymen..drive before it in 
headlong rout the finest infantry of Spain. /é¢d. 540 Wild 
mountain passes..torn by headlong torrents. 

4. fig. Characterized by unrestrainable or un- 
governed haste; precipitate, madly impetuous; 
rash, reckless. Of persons, their actions, etc. 

1566 T. StapLeton Ret. Untr. Fewel w. 58 Of most high 
wickednes or of hedlonge arrogancie. 1586 J. Hooker 
Girald. Irel. in Holinshed 11. 89/2 The lord Thoinas being 
youthfull, rash, and headlong. 1640 YorKE Union Hon. 29 
The headlong crew of London favour the rebelles. 1791 
Cowper Odyss. 1. 322 Injurious Mentor! headlong orator ! 
1810 Scotr Lady of L. 1. xxi, The sparkling glance .. Of 
hasty love, or headlong ire. 1884 A/anch. Exam. 7 Oct. 5/1 
Rash and headlong leaders. 

llence + Hea‘dlongwise adv., ina headlong way, 
precipitately. Ods. 

1600 Hottanp Livy 29 Should still run on end, and head- 
longwise fall unto such hase varlets. 

+ Hea-dlong, v. Os. [f. prec.] 

1. (rans. ‘Yo cast headlong; to precipitate. 

¢ 1586 C'tess Pemproke Ps. txut, ii, To headlong him 
their thoughtes devise, 1622 H. Sypennam Serm. Sol, Occ. 
n. (1637) 170 That place from which he was headlonged. 
2a 1655 T. Avams Is. (1861-2) ILI. 93(D.) Our own sinful 
ignorance that headlongs us to confusion. 

2. intr. To proceed in a headlong fashion. 

1654 Trare Comm. Esther vi. 14 [They] hurried and head- 
longed in a turbulent manner, 

+ Hea-dlongly, a/v. Ods. [f. Heapionxe a, 
+ -LY *,] In headlong manner ; = HEADLONG adv. 

1610 R. Aspot O/d IVay 29 Warning vs .. to doe nothing 
headlongly and rashly. @ 1612 Donne Bra@avaros (1644) 94 
In France the Lawes abound against Duells, to which they 
are headlongly apt. 1653 Cosi. Dissolv. Crt. Chancery 
16 They were not hurried, or headlongly driven on. 

Hea'dlongness. 7ave. [see-nxess.] Headlong 
quality or speed; precipitateness, rashness. 

1580 A fol. /'r. Orange in Phenix (1721) 1.517 By the Head- 
longness or Hastiness of some. 1865 /’ad/ Jlal/ G.23 Dec., 
It..saves him from any dangerous headlongness of impulse, 

Headlongs, adv. Ods. exc. dat, [An altera- 
tion of the earlicr IEEabLinGs.] =IkeapLone adv. 

[¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 10980 (MS. r6thc.; cf. HEADINGS 1] 
He hurlit down hedlonges to the hard erthe.] 1546 Bate 
Eng. Votaries 1. (1560) 21 She should haue bene brought 
into a high mountaine & there throite down headlonges. 
1551 Rowinson tr. .Wore'’s Utop. 1. (1895) 101 ‘Vo rome hed- 
longes the contrary waye. 1558 Be. Watson Sev, Sacram, 
xxvi. 166 To runne hedlonges without hridle, from one crime 
toanother. 1859 Gro. Evior 4. Bede vi. 135 That's the road 
you'd all like to go, headlongs to ruin. 

+ Headly, a. Ods. Also 1 héafodlic, 4 haued- 
liche, hedly. [f. Heap sé.+-Ly1.] Chief, prin- 
cipal; capital; (of sins) deadly. 

971 Blickl. LIom. 37 Put we ushealdan. .wip pa heafodlican 
leahtras. 1340 Ayend. 15 Pe zeuen hauedliche zennes. ¢ 1380 
Wyceur Se/, iVks. 111. 162 pis weddyng is broken by iche 
hedly synne. [1599 Straks. f/ex. V7, m1. ii, 32 The filthy and 
contagious Clouds Of headly Murther, Spoyle, and Villany. 
Foals. 2, 3, 4 heady.) 

+ Headly, adv. Obs. Also 4 heedli. [f Heap 
sb, + -LY*.} In a heady manner; impetuously ; 
precipitately ; headily. 

1388 Wyciir Fini. v. 22 Vhe strongeste of enemyes fledden 
with bire, and felden heedli. 1477 Norton Ord. AdcA. iv. in 
Ashm, (1652) 45 Headly they proceed as men well nigh madd. 


Head-man,headman, head man. Forms: 
see Heap sb. [OE. Adafodman: cf. MHG. houbet- 
man, houpiman, Ger. haupfimann, ON. héofuds- 
madbr, Sw. hufvudman. See HEAD sd. 63.) 

1. Chief man, chief, leader. In yarious contextual 
applications. 

¢1000 “Ecrric Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 155/20 Primes, 
heafodman, we/ fegn. a@1123 O. E£. Chron, an. i101 Pa 
wurdon pa heafodmen widerraden togeanes pam cynge. 
c1175 Lame. Hom.123 3if pa hefdmen of pissere worlde 
hefden icnawen crist. ¢1z00 Ormin 297 Moysas wass 
lia:fedd mann Off Issrazle peode, a1400-50 Alexander 
441 To be halden heuydman of all pe hale werde. 1548 
tonut, etc. Erasm, Par. Fohn vii. 50 Au headman, & a 
doctor of the lawe. 1609 Skene Reg. ALaj. 164 All Lords, 
and heidmen of all parts of this Realme. 1791 W. BarTRAM 
Carolina 489 The head men, or chiefs of the whole nation, 
were convened. @1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Head-man, 
the chief hind on a farm, 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. /udia 
I. 407 The landholders and head-nien of the villages. 1873 
Act 36 & 37 Vict.c. 88 § 2 The term ‘foreign state’ includes 
any foreign nation..sovereign, prince, chief, or headman. 

+ 2. =HEapsMAN 2. O6s. rare. 

1673 [R. Leicu] 7rausp. Reh. 69 Probationer for the 
headmans office. 1816 Byron Parisina xv, The headman 
(some edd. headsman].. Feels ifthe axe be sharp and true. 


Hea‘d-mark. Sc. [f. Heap sd. + Mank 5d.] 
‘1. The peculiarity of head, face, and features, 
which distinguishes each individual of a species ; 


HEAD-MOULD. 


said primarily of sheep, and opposed to any 
artificial mark as of a brand or ‘buist’. Hence /o 
know by head-mark : to know by personal appear- 
ance, recognize by face. 

1727 P. Wacker Remark. Passages 169 (Jam.) K. James 
VI..knowing them all by head-mark. “1805 Forsyti 
Beauties Scotl. 11. 180 An intelligent shepherd knows all 
his sheep from personal acquaintance, called head-mark, 
and can swear to the identity of a sheep as he could to that 
of afellow-servant. 1816 Scotr Axntig. xl. xole, He knew 
every book, as a shepherd does the individuals of his flock, 
by what iscalled head-mark, 1888 Bryce Amer. Comm. 
II. Ix. 426 In cities where people do not know their neigh- 
bours by headmark. 

2, A headland marking the limits of fields. 

1820 D. Turner Normandy 11.101 Not a fence to be seen; 
nor do there even appear to be any balks or head-marks. 

Head Master, hea:d-ma‘ster. The prin- 
cipal master of a school, having assistant masters 
under him. 

1576 FLeminc Panof/. Efpist. 357 The head maister of the 
schole lysteneth. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Gymnasiarch, the 
head Master of the place where Champions did exercise, also 
the head Master of a School. 1791 Boswett Johnson 29 Apr. 
an. 1778, We were all as quiet asa school upon the entrance 
of the head-master. 1829 Lytton Devereux 1. ili, The 
head-master publicly complimented him. 

Hence Head-ma‘sterdom (sonce-wi.), the world 
or sphere of Head Maslers. Head-ma‘stership, 


the position or office of Head Master. 

1827 ArNnotp Let. 21 Oct. in Stanley Life & Cor~. ii. 
(1890) 48 Wishing to procure for me the head-mastership at 
Rugby. 1892 Pall Mall G. 21 Jan. 2/2 The successful 
removal of Uppingham to Borth by Mr. Thring was always 
regarded as one of the greatest triumphs in the annals of 
headmasterdom. 

The 


Head Mistress, hea:d-mi-stress. 
principal mistress of a school, having assistant 
mistresses under her. 

1872 (May) Prospectus School Women's Educ. Union, 
The School will he under the general superintendence of 
a qualified Head Mistress, who will have the same powers 
and duties as the Head Master of a Public School. 188 
Macm, Mag. XLIV. 483 The attendant soon brought 
the head-mistress, 

Hence Head-mistress-ship, the position or 
office of Head Mistress. 

Hea‘d-money. Money paid for or by each 
person or head. 

1. A fee, tax, etc. paid per head; a poll tax; a 
capitation fee, 

1530 PatsGRr, 230/1 Heed money, fruaige, 21618 RALEIGH 
Rem. (1644) 101 He used David's Law of Capitation or 
Head-money, and had of every Duke ten marks. @1716 
Politia United Prow.in Somers Tracts (1810) I11. 632 All 
the people of the land..pay yearly for head money..x4. 
1794 J. Girrorp Louis XV J. 119 An ancient custom. .by 
which a kind of poll-tax was levied upon the subjects of 
either uation in the other, called, in England, Aead-soney ; 
in France, argent du chef. 1819 Rees Cyc/. s.v. Head, 
Capitation. .called also fo// and head-money. 

2. A sum paid for each prisoner taken at sea, for 
each slave recovered, or for each person brought 
in certain circumstances. 

1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5099/3 Her Majesty’s Bounty for the 
Head-Money of the Prisoners taken in the .. St. Francis. 
1868 Lvery Boy's Ann. (Rtldg.) 219 The freed Africuns 
were made over to the civil authorities, and the ship's com- 
pany..received the lead money allowed by government. 
1893 W. T. Wawn S. Sea /slanders 67 A small sum per 
head for all recruits [Polynesian labourers} brought to 
Queensland .. The practice of paying ‘head-money’ was 
stopped roth March, 1884. ; 

iti 3. Payment for redemption from death. Ods. 

@ 1533 Lo, Berners //son xiii. 142 To Bey me for a know- 
lege euery yere .iiii. drams of gold for thy hed money. 

Hea‘dmost, a. [f Heap sd. +-most.] 

1, Most forward or advanced in order or progres- 
sion. a. Said esp. of the foremost ship of a line. 

1628 Dicsy Voy, Medit. 36 My sattia (that was headmost 
by much) kept sight of her all night. 1727 A. Hamit- 
ton New Ace. £. nd. 11. |. 226, I kept in the headmost 
Jonk, and a good Officer in the sternmost. 1797 NELSon in 
A. Duncan Lif (1806) 40 The Excellent was engaged with 
the headmost, and .. leewardmost of the Spanish division. 
1850 Scoressy WVhaleman's Adv, v. (1859) 72 Each striving 
to be headmost in the chase. : 

b. Foremost of any advancing series. 

1676 Marvett Alm. Sméirke 62 [65] They .. would joyn, 
and at least he the Headmost in the Persecution of their 
own former Party. 1810 Scott Lady of L.1. ii, Then, as 
the headmost foes appeared. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred II. xxt. 
216 They saw the headmost squirrel walk into Dred’s hand. 

2. Topmost. Chiefly dza/. 

1798 H. Tooke Purley (1829) 1. i. ix. 423 Where you may 
use indifferently.. Topmost, Upmost or Headmost. Mod. 
Sc. Gang up the glen to the heidmost house. 

+ Hea‘d-mould!. Ods. [f. Mounp skull.] The 
skull. Only in Head-mould-shot: see quot. 1719. 
So Head-mould-shottenness: see quot. 1684. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 1x. 321 Seiriasis, or, An 
Inflammation of the Brain, and of its Membranes, attended 
with a Hollowness of the Mold of the Head..It may be 
called Head-mold-shottenness most properly. 1719 QuiNcY 
Phys. Dict., Head-Monld-shot, is when the Sutures of the 
Skull, generally the Coronal, ride; that is, have their Edges 
shoot over one another. 1781 Gentl, Mag. LI. 633 (Lond, 
Bills of Mortality) Headmouldshot, Horseshoehead, and 
Water in the Head..20. 5 

Head-mould2, -moulding. Arch. A variant 


of Hoop-MoULD, -ING, given in some mod. Dicts. 


HEAD-NOTE. 


1875 Kxicut Dict. Mech., Head-molding. 
Dict,, {lead-mold, -molding. 

Hea‘d-note. 

1. 4aw. A summary prefixed to the report of a 
decided case, stating the principle of the decision, 
with, latterly, an ontline of the facts. 

1855 Sir R. B. Crowner Comm, Bench Rep. XV1. 491 The 
head note or the side or marginal note of a report, is a thing 
upon which much skill and exercise of thought is required. 
1885 Law Kep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 822 The facts.. may be 
gathered from the above head-note. ; 

2. A/us. A note produced in the second or third 
register of the voice: cf. HlEAD-voice. 

1869 in Fug. Mech. 1X. No. 220. 259 The result will be 
the emission of a firm, clear, sharp head note. 1889 Grozc's 
Dict. Afus. WV. 322 The peculiariy of the female voice is 
the possession of a large range of fine head-notes in the 
place of the male falsetto, 


+ Hea‘d-pan. Oés. [OL. hcafolpanne, {. héafod 
TIEAD + panne Pan.) Skull, brain-pan. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvii. 33 On pa stowe pe ys 
zenemned golgotha, pat is, heafod-pannan stow [/Lindis/ 
G, heafudponnes stowa). ¢ 1000 Sax, Leechd, 1. 370 Hundes 
heafodpanne gecnucad. 13.. Sir Beues (A.) 2876 A karf 
ato his heued pan. - 

Hea‘d-penny. és. exc. //ist. 

i, AN pe tax or capitation fee. Cf. ITEAD-MONEY. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 3293 He shollde bxr forr himm Hiss ha:fedd- 
peninng reccnenn. 1444 Act 23 Hen. V/,c.7 |asomme de 
Ix li. & pluis, appellez hede peniez, ¢ 1460 Towneley Myst. 
(Surtees) 70 Byd ych man com to you holly, And bryng to 
you a heede penny. 1624 Caet. Smitu Virginia ww. 167 
A Penny vpon euery Poll, called a head-penny. 

2. A personal or individual! ecclesiastical payment 
or offering. 

15so Crow try /nform. & Petit, 11b, .1. d. to the curate, 
which he called an heade penye, and .vi. d. to .ii. clarkes. 
1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 182 First-fruits, Redemption of 
the first-borne, head-pence, and such like, were by his Laws 
reserved to the use and benefit of the priests. 

Hea‘d-piece. The piece that covers or forms 
the head. 

1. A picce of armour for the head, a helmet. 

1535 Latimer Serm., /nsurrect, North (1844)31 Take also 
the helmet or head-piece of health, a16a7 Ilaywarp 
Edw, VI (1630) 37 He finding the Earle.. without his helmet 
..tooke of his owne headpeece and put it on the Farles head. 
1697 Dryven AE meid vin. (1886) 176 The shining headpiece 
and theshield. 1843 Macautay Lays Anc. Rome, Lake Ke- 
gillus xxviii, Mamilius smote Herminius Through head- 
piece and through head. 1874 Bourety Arms & Arm. 106 
The head-pieces of these warriors. 

2. Any covering for the head; a cap. 

1552 /nv. Ch. Goods Surrey (1&69) 90 Vj amyses or hed 
peases. 1605 SHaxs. Lear ul. ii. 26 Ile that has a house 1o 
put's head in, has a good Head-peece. 1824 Miss Ferrer 
Inher. xvii, His ordinary head-piece, a striped woollen 
nightcap. 1824 Miss MitFrorn Ur//age Ser. 1. (4863) 213 
A fine plain clear-starcbed caul..was plaited on a Scotch 
gauze head-piece. 

3. The head, skull, cranium. arch. 

1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal. May 241 In his headpeace he 
felt a sore payne. 1627 F.E. /list. Edi. // (1680) 89 One 
and the self-same Hood doth fit the head-piece of divers 
Actors. 1836-8 B. D. Watsn Aristoph., Acharnians u. i, 
I will speak, sir, with my head-piece On a butcher's chop- 
ping-block. 

b. The figure-head of a ship. 

1807-8 Syp. Smitn Plymley's Lett. Wks. 1859 Hl. 136/t 
A wooden image of Lord Mulgrave, going down to Chatham, 
asa head-piece for the Spanker gun-vessel. 

4. The head, as seat of the intellect ; brain. 

1588 Fraunce Lazwzers Log. 1. i. 2 Not lurking in the 
obscure head-pieces of one or two loytering Fryers. 1613 
Crt. & Times Jas. } (1849) 1. 262 ‘The hurt..which was 
feared had somewhat crazed his headpiece. 1741 Ricuarp- 
son Pamela (1824) 1.79 You bave an excellent head-piece 
for your years. ¢1817 Hoca Tales & Sk. V. 23x An easy, 
good-natured, and gentlemanly being. with no great head- 
piece. 1890 Bo_prewoop Cof Refornier (1891) 402 With 
a real good beadpiece too, though tbere ‘s not much book- 
learning in it. 

b. A man possessed of brains ; a man of intellect. 

1656 Burton's Diary (1828) 1. 309 Of all the head-pieces 
that were tbere, he was thought to give the strongest 
reasons. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) I. 226 Is not this Steward 
of mine a pure ingenious fellow now .. a rare head-piece ? 
1803 Cuarmers Le? in Life (1851) 1. 475 Exhibiting yourself 
-.as a great philosopher, a wonderful head-piece. 

5. +a. The protective covering of the forehead 
of a barded horse (o6s.). b. A halter, a headstall. 
1530 PatsGr. 230/1 Head pece of harnesse, avwiet, cha- 
Jrayn. 1611 Cotcr., Chanfrain de Cheval darmes, the 
front-stall, head-peece, or forhead-piece, of a barbed horse. 
1632 SHERWoop, The head-peece ofa bridle. 1678 LittLr- 
Ton Lat. Dict. s.v., The head-piece of a bridle, capistrum:. 
1844 ALB. Smuitn Adv. Mr. Ledbury (1856) I. ili. 20 Horses 
{with] head-pieces and bearing-reins. 

6. The top piece or part of various things. 

a. The lintel of adoor or window. b. Tbe bead-board of 
a bed. c. The upper part of a section of a made mast. 
d. The top part of a yoke for attaching cattle. 

1611 Cotcr., Linteau, the lintell or headpeece ouer a 
doore. 1726 Lront Alberts Archit. 11. 46/1 The Windows 
.. Their bead-piece may be upon a line witb the top of the 
Columns. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 27 The heel-piece 
. .coaks on to the beel of the lower tree, and the bead-piece 
to the upper tree. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 473 
A button or knob at eacb end .. put into tbe circular holes 
of the flat head-piece [of a yoke]. 

7. Printing. A decorative engraving placed at 
the top of the first page of a volume and at the 


beginning of books, chapters, etc. 


1889 Cent. 
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HEADSPRING. 


1718 Freethinker No. 70 ® 1, | am at a Loss for a Head- | thre; Hleid-roume, water, and monthis bord .. Heid-roume 


Piece 10 my Paper; to speak in the Printer’s Language. 
1762-71 H Watpotr Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) |. 156 
This and several head-pieces in the same book were designed 
by Holbein. 1866 Braxne & Cox Dict. Se., Lit. etc. 11. 
tor Headpieces have been revived of late years ; they are 
mostly copied from old works, 

+ Hea'd-place. 0és. 

1. The residence ocenpied by the owner of a pro- 
perty containing several messuages; the capital 
messuage, 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 20, I will y' my newe hous .. 
be deseverid and partyd froom the hefd place. /Aif. 21 The 
seid hefd place or whoo that ocupyeth it, to paye the hool 
rente, 

2. A head or chief division of a subject. 

1559 Br. Scotin Strype dun. Ref 1. App. vii. 15 For the 
better understandinge of the same freasons], I will brynge 
them unto three head-places. 

Hea‘d-plate. 

tl. Coach-burtlding: see quot. 1794. Obs. 

1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) 1. 171 Head Plates .. 
are ornaments made to fix on the upper quarters of a coach 
or chariot, and on the flats of a chaise head. /éid. 
172 Fig. 21, a fashionable bead-rim head-plate for a crest to 
goin. 180g Sporting Mag. XXXII. 276 The crests, in 
raised silver, will be placed in a garter in the head-plates. 

2. Artillery. ‘ The plate whieh covers the breast 
of the cheeks of a gun-carriage’ Knight Dict. 
Mech, 1875). 

3. Sadilery. ‘The plate strengthening the point 
or cantle of a saddle-tree’ (/érd.). 

1874 in Totuausen Technol. Dict. 

4. Entom. The chitinous upper surface of the 


head of a caterpillar or other larva. 

1836 SuucKarD Jan, Entomol. § 53. 37 Larva with a 
distinct corneous head-plate. 

Hea'd-qua'rters, 54. f/. (Rarely sing. head- 
quarter.) [f. Heap sé. 63.] 

1. Afilit, The residence, permanent or temporary, 
of the commander-in-chief of an army; the place 
whence a commander’s orders are issued. 

1647 CLARENDON //ist. Reb. vi. § 80 Edge-hill..where the 
head-quariers of the earl was. 1660 Triaf/ Regic. 158 The 
head-quarters of the Army were at Windsor, 1 al 
Vfutcuinson //ist, Afass. 1. itt. 279 To repair to the head 
quarters on the . western frontiers. 1837 W. Irvinc Caf. 
founeville 1.12 \e..was on his way to report himself at head- 
quarters, in the hopes of being reinstated in the service. 

b. The officers belonging to head-quarters. 

w81ain A. Hf. Craufurd Craufurd & Light Div. (1891) 218 
Lord Wellington and the whole of head-quarters moved in 
the mournful procession, 1893 Fornes-Mitcurte Remyn. 
Gt. Mutiny 5 \t turned out to be the Mauritius with head- 
quarters on board. 

e. ‘The man of war, or transport, which carries 
thestaffofanexpedition’ (Smyth Saz/or's Word-bk. . 

2. A chief or central place of residence, meeting, 
or business; a centre of operations, 

1851 D. Jerrotp St, Giles xix. 202 Whereupon the can- 
vassing party returned to their head-quarters. 1860 Tyx- 
DALL Glac, 1. xxiti. 161 The Mattmark hotel, which was to 
be my head-quarters for a few days. 1888 Burcon Lives 
12 Ga. Mex 1, ii. 178 Sound guidance .. and a strong con- 
tinuous impulse from head-quarters. 

3. attrib., usually in form Aead-guarter. 

1879 Lusnock Addr. Pol. & Educ. i. 5 For recruiting 
expenses, headquarter expenses, or non-effective charges. 
1887 Riper Haccarp Fess 194, 1 must drive round by the 
headquarter camp to explain about my going. 

Hea‘d-race. The race or flume which brings 
water toa mill-wheel. Cf. ¢az/-race. 

1846 Kaxe tr. Rothtnan's Turbines 12 Head race and 
tail race. 2873 Act 36 & 37 Vict. c. 71 § 17 No person 
shall catch .. any salmon .. in the bead race or tail race of 
any mill. , 

Hea‘d-rail !. 

1. One of the rails at the head of a ship. 

1823 in Crass Technol. Dict. c1850 Rudim. Navig. 
(Weale) 123 Head.raits, those rails in the head which 
extend from the back of the figure to the cat-head and bow, 
and which are not only ornamental to the frame, but useful 
to that part of the ship. 

2. The upper horizontal piece of a door-frame. 

1874 TotHauseN Technol. Dict., Head-rail, linteau en 
cloison. 1875 Ksicnt Dict. Mech. 

Hea-d-rail2, O¢s. exc. Hist. [OE. Aéafod- 
Arezl (Sweet), f. Aéafod head + hrazl garment, 
dress.] The kerchief or head-dress of women in 
Old English times. 

1834 Prancué Brit, Costume 35 The head-dress of all 
classes is a veil or long piece of linen or silk wrapped round 
the bead and neck.. The Saxon name for it appears to have 
been hefodes regel (head-rail) or wefles, 1860 FatrHoLt 
Costume Eng. (ed. 2) 43 The hood, coverchief, or bead. 
rail (the latter being the genuine Saxon name). 

Hea‘d-roll. +1. A phylactery. Ods. 

1583 Goinine Calzin on Deut. xvi. 275 Men must haue 
Gods lawe continually in their sight and make as it were a 
headroll thereof. ee 

2. A roll or list of names of individuals, 

3864 Burton Scot Aér, }. iii. 114 Froissart gives a_ head. 
roll of those whose names be remembered. 1877 W. Bruce 
Comm. Rev. 306 Names which hold an honorable place in 
tbe annals and headrolls of tbe Church. 

+ Hea‘droom. 5c. Oés. = HEADLAND 1. 

1572 in Peebles Burgh Rec. (1872) 337 It is statute .. that 
the haill inhabitantis .. euery ane to big their awne heid- 
roome betuix the Tolbuth to Peblis brig. ¢1575 Balfour's 
Practicks 439 All landis..In Scotland's partis, has merchis 


ry 


is to the hill direct, Fra the haugh callit in effect. 

Hea-d-rope. 

+1. One of the stays of a mast. Ods. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 3668 Thane was hede-rapys hewene 
pat helde vpe be mastes, ¢ 1475 ict. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
805/5 Hee anfemmnis, a hedrope. 

2. ‘That part of the bolt-rope which terminates 
any sail on the upper edge, and to which it is ac- 
cordingly sewed. Also, the small rope to which 
a flag is fastened, to hoist it to the mast-head, or 
head of the ensign staff’ (Smyth Sazlor’s Woridt-bk.), 

1627 Capt. Suitn Seaman's Gram. v.22 Vhe Robbins are 
little lines reeued intothe eyelet holes of the saile vnder the 
head ropes. 1762-9 Fatconer Shifiur. 11. 207 To each 
yard-arm the head-rope they extend. 1861 Chaimiers’ 
#incycl. 11, 205 A head-rope Aan the top edge. 

3. A rope along the top of a fishing-net. 

1883 Casse/['s Nat. /tist. V. 94 The floating barrel fixed 
to the head-rope of a pilchard-net. 

4. A rope for leading a horse, or for tying him up. 

1854 JI. H. Watson tr. Rig-veda V1. 115 The halter and 
the heel-ropes of the fleet courser, and the head-ropes. 

+ Hea-d-roping. 0és. =HEAb-RoPE 3. 

1615 E.S. Britains Buss in Arb. Garner M11. 630 Round 
about the head and two sides of each net, but not at the 
bottom, must be set a small cord, about the bigness of a how- 
string, which is called [the] I]ead-roping or Nostelling. 

Head-sail. .Vaut. A general name for any of 
the sails belonging to the foremast and bowsprit. 

1627 Cart. Smitn Seaman's Gram. vii. 32 All head Sailes, 
4 are those belonging to the fore Mast and Boltspret, 
doe keepe the Ship from the wind, or to fall off. 1670 Nar- 
BOROUGH Jral. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 21,1 braced 
the Head-sails to the Mast. 1806 A, Duncan Nelson 123 
The enemy appeared in great confusion, being reduced to 
his head-sails. 2875 enrorDd Sarlor’s Pocket-bk. vi. led. 
2) 221 Mer sails should be much reduced, a half-lowered 
foresail or other small head-sail being sufficient. 


Hea‘d-sheet. 

+1. (?) A sheet put at the head of a bed. Obs. 

1423 in Rolls of Parlt, 1V. 228 Item, 1 Hedeshete de 
Reyns veilx, de rx toelx. c1460 J. Russet. Bk, Nurture 
925 ope hedshete & pillow also. ?¢1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 
843 Your headshete shall be of pery pyght, With dyamondes 
set and rubyes bryght. : 

2. Naut. A sheet belonging to the head-sails. 

c 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech.6 The men..to.. 
stand firmly on the head sheets. 

Headship (hedjip. [f Heap sé. + -suip.] 
The position or office of head, chief, principal, or 
supreme governor; chiefship, leadership; the first 
place or position; supremacy, primacy. 

1582 BentLey Mon. Afatrones wi. 272 Knocke Sisera of 
Roome in the temples of his usurped headship. 1654 GATAKER 
Disc. Apot. 54 Wedship of one of the principal Colledges. 
1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 73 Henry the Eighth, ‘wbo 
being of all mortal men the most unfit for a Churchman, 
ascribed to himself the Headship of the Church). 1736 Nau 
Hist. Purit. WN, 342 As to the Supremacy, he thinks such 
an Headship as the Kings of England claim..is not to be 
justified. 1861 Hucues Tom Brown at Oxf. xiv, The prize 
1s the headship of the river. 1870 Rocers “Hist. Gleanings 
Ser. 11. 113 The headship of a college is the best prize 
which the fellows of the society have to bestow. 1886 Rus- 
Kin Prezterita 1. vii. 209 Keeping .. the headship of her 
class [in school]. i 

Hea‘dsman. [f. jead's, genitive of Heap + 
Man: cf. draushisman.] 

1. A chief, leader, head man. Now rare. 

la 1400 Sforte Arth. 281 Thei .. Hyngede of beire heddys- 
mene by hundrethes at ones. 1536 Britenpen Cron. Scot. 
(#822) 11. 478 Mony othir noblis and heidismen. 1602 2nd 
Pt, Return fr. Parnass. ww. iti. 1864 The worshipfull heads- 
men of the towne. 1890 Botprewoop Jf/iner's Right xix. 
183 One boss or headsman. 

2. One who beheads; an executioner. 

1601 SHaxs. Ads Hell w. iii. 342 Come headesman, off 
with his head. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's A rgenis t.vi.14 
Brought upon the scaffold to offer her tender necke to the 
Headsmans axe. 12814 Scorr La. of Isles v. xxvi, Tbe 
griesly headsman’s by bis side. 

3. The man in command of a whaling boat, who 
steers till the whale is struck, and then moves to the 


head of the boat. 

1839 T. Beate Sferm Whale xiii. 157 The crew of the 
boat. .consists of tbe headsman, boatsteerer and four hands 
-» Phe headsman. .has the command of the boat. /dtd. 164 
The line is running through the groove at the head of the 
boat .. the headsman, cool] and collected, pours water upon 
it as it passes, 1854 Chand. Frnt. 1.53 We gain on one fine 
fellow, which our headsman is steering for. 

4. Mining. A labourer in a colliery who pushes 
coal from the workings to the tramway; a ‘putter’, 

1841 Collieries § Coal Trade (ed. 2) 227 These (who push 
a tram singly) are called bewing putters or headsmen : the 
otbers are two toa tram, and are called headsmen and foals. 
1851 GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms Northumb. & Durh. 30 
This little boy is called a foal. He sometimes assists tbe 
beadsman by pushing tbe tub beside him. 

Hea‘dspring. 

1. The fountain-head or main source of a stream. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas 1. xii. (1544) 23a, From one hed- 
spring There ran out riuers and stremes of al cunning. 1586 
Houtnsued Chron. (1808) VI. iv. 40 Tbe riuer of the Banne 
flowed from this bead spring. 1691 T. H[aLe] Acc, .Vew 
invent. p. \xii, The great winding of the River .. and the 
low-lying of the Head-springs of it. 1876 Baxcrort Hist. 
U.S. 1MY1. tii. 54 The land was not less fertile to the very 
head-springs of tbe river. : 

2. fig. The chief source of anything ; the quaster 


whence anything originates. 


HEAD-STALL. 


¢14g0 in Pol. Rel. & L. Pocus (1866) 47 Hede-spryng and 
welle of perfite continence! 1577 tr. Budlingcr’s Decades 
(1592) 630 As the Sunne is the headspring of the light and 
the heat: so is the Father the headspring of the Son. 1698 
Norais Pract. Disc. (1707) LV. 30 Faith being..the Head- 
Spring of allthat is geodinus, 1859 Mitt Liderty ii. 46 
The two headsprings of ethical as of all other philosophy. 

Head-stall, headstall (he'd)st9l), 5d.' [f, 
Heap sé. + Stati, OE. steal] position, standing 
position, standing place, place, stall for horses, etc. 

Possibly applied first, as in uger-stadl, to a closed place or 
case made to contain a part, and thence extended to tbe open 
casing of a head-stall.| 

+1. (2) See quot. Obs. 

1404 Mann. §& Housch. Exp. Roxb.) 264 Item, for a hed- 
stalle for the taberet, iiij.d 

2. The part of a bridle or halter that fits round 


the head. 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Fdw,. [V (1830) 153, x hedstalles and 
x broderayns for x hobyes and palfreys. 1592 GREENE A r/ 
Conny Catch. 1. 5 A litle white leather head-stal and rains, 
1684 Evetyn Diary 17 Dec., The reins and headstalls were 
of crimson silk, 1715-20 Pore //iad vit. 676 And fix'd their 
headstalls to his chariot-side. 1852 R. S. SurTEES Sponge's 
Sf. Tour vi. 25 The collar-shanks were neatly coiled under 
the headstalls. . 

3. A bandage worn by ancient flute-players to 
prevent undue distension of the cheeks in blowing. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp., Head-Stali, among antient 
musicians. 1888 in StaineR & Barrett Dict. Mus. 7. 

Hence Head-stall v. wonce-we. trans., to ptta 


headstall on (a horse). 

1616 Scuri. & Markn. Country Farme g2 You must first 
beat him from these faults, before you goe about to head- 
stall him. 

+ Head-stall, 56.2 Ods. A choir-stall for a chief 
official, having its back against the screen, i.e. 


facing east. 

¢ 1515 in Willis & Clark Carmbridge (1886) 1. 483 Karving 
and ioynyng for x hedstalles with their tabernacles of them. 

Hea-‘d-stick. 

+1. An ancient piece of artillery. Ods. 

1549 Compt. Scot. vi. 41 Slangis, and half slangis, quartar 
slangis, hede stikkis, murdresaris. ' . 

2. Naut. ‘A short round stick with a holc at 
each end, through which the head-rope of some 
triangular sails is thrust, before it is sewed on. Its 
usc is to prevent the head of the sail from twisting ’ 
(Smyth Satlor’s Word-bh.). 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 128 The hoist-rope is put 
through the holes in the head-stick. 

3. Printing. (See quot.) 

1841 SavacE Dict. Print, 310 [lead stick, pieces of furni- 
ture put at the head of pages when u form is imposed, to 
make the margin at the head of the page. 


Headstock. [f. Heap sé. + Srock sd.] 
1. Name applied to the bearings or supports of 


revolving parts in various machines. 

a. The framing which-supports the gudgeons ofa wheel 
oraxle. b. That part of a lathe which carries the mandrel 
or live stock, @. The framework in which the carriage ofa 
spinning-mule runs, dd. The head which supports the 
cutters in a planing machine. e. (f/.) Mining. A frame 
over a shaft, carrying the pulleys for the hoisting cables; a 
gallows-frame. f. ‘he stock of a bell. 

A. 19731 Beicuton in itl. Trans. XX XVII. 6 A quad- 
ruple Crank .. the Center .. is fixed in Brasses at each End 
in two Head-stocks. 

b. 181a-16 J. Smita Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 55 An 
accommodation of a few inches is obtained by screwing H 
further through or out of the headstock. 1863 Sir W. Fatr- 
BAIRN Jfidis II. 9 A large headstock, carrying a hollow 
spindle through which is inserted a mandrill. 

Cc. 1851 L. D. B. Gorvon in Art Frul. (ilustr. Catal. 
p. vi**/1 In some Mules the headstock is placed in advance 
of the roller-beam, towards the middle of its length. 1879 
Cassels Techn, Educ. \V. 395/2 Seven .. to nine hundred 
spindles. .arranged..upon the ‘carriage’..in one long row, 
which is interrupted at the middle. . by the ‘headstock ’. 

1863 Sin W. Fatrpairn Afidls I]. 11 A headstock 
Carrying two cutters, one for roughing, and the other for 
finishing. 

@.. 1869 Eng. Mech. 19 Nov. 238/1 It .. was taking the 
chair and men .. over the headstocks. 1882 all Mall G. 
25 Jan. 8/2 The engineman .. failed to pull up in time to 
prevent the ascending empty cage from being wound over 
the headstocks. 

f. 1881 Standard 20 ec. 2/1 In ordinary peals the bells 
are swung well upwards, and. .every headstock is provided 
with a stop, to prevent the bell accidentally turning over. 
1882 /bid. 20 Mar. 2/4 The bell is secured to the headstock 
by iron straps passing through its canons and bolted above 
the stock. 

2. Sc. (See qnots.) 

1834 H. Miter Scenes § Lee. (1858) 420 The schoolmaster 
would call on the boys to divide and choose for themselves 
“Head-stocks’, #.c., leaders, for the yearly cock-fight. 1854 
— Sch. §& Schm, iii. (1857) 50, I contributed in no degree to 
the success of the Avad-stock or leader. 

Headstone, head stone. 

1. (head stone) The chief stone in a foundation ; 
the cornerstone of a building. Also fg. 

1535 CoverDALE P's. cxvii(i]. 22 The same stone which the 
Aa ders refused, is become the heade stone in the corner 
{Wycuir the hed of the corner}. 1649 Mitton ikon. 1 His 
first foundation and as it were the head stone of his whole 
Structure. 1870 Rossetti Poems (1872) 37 Thou headstone 
of humanity, Groundstone of the great Mystery. 

2. (headstone) An upright stone at the head of 


a grave ; a gravestone. 
1775 Asn, Headstone..a gravestone set upat the head with 
an inscription, 1787 Sederunt Managers Kirk Canongate 
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22 Feb. in Burns’ Wks. (1856) 11. 35 The said managers .. 
grant power and liberty to the said Robert Burns to erect a 
headstone at the grave of the said Robert Fergusson. 1833 
TENNYSON Poems 3 Come only, when the days are still, And 
at my headstone whisper low, And tell me if the woodbines 
blow, 1866 Geo. Eniot F. Holt i. 5 Thechurchyards, with 
their grassy mounds and venerable headstones. 

+ Hea‘dstoops, adv. Os. Ins hedstoupis. 
[f. Heap sd, + -stoufes an advb. genitive, from root 
of ME. stoupen, OE. stipian, to Stoop: lit. ‘with 
the head falling’.] Head downmost; headlong. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 6638 Mony hurlit doun hedstoupis to 
be hard vrthe. 6d. 7434 Hedstoupis of his horse he hurlit 
to ground, 

Headstrong (he'dstrpn), a. [f. [leap 56, + 
STRONG a.; lit. strong of or in head.] 

1. Of persons: Determined to have one’s own 
way or to pursue one’s own conrse; wilful, obsti- 
nate; violently self-willed. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v1. xvi. (1495) 200 An euyl 
seruaunte and heedstronge settyth more by hymself than of 
his lorde, 1530 Patscr. 315/1 Heedstrong, selfe wylled, 
effronté, estourdi. 1590 GREENE Never too late (1600) 15 
To tie a headstrong girle from loue, is to tie the Furies 
again in fetters, 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. ix. 335 They 
were too siiff-necked and headstrong. 1720 Gay [oems 
(1745) I. 172 The headstrong coursers tore the silver reins. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Char. Wks. (Bohn) II. 61 They 
are testy and headstrong through an excess of will and bias. 

2. Of things, actions, etc.; Characterized by or 
proceeding from wilfulncss or obstinacy. 

15686 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad.1. To Rdr., That none 
through any headstrong conceit should be wedded to private 
nes 1676 Hare Contempé. 1. 317 Commonly our own 
choice is headstrong and foolish. 1766 H. Hunter tr. Sv. 
Prerre’s Stud. Nat.(1799) 11.25 Dangerous and headstrong 
passions. 1871 R. Exzis Catudfus xv. 14 Should. .humour 
headstrong Drive thee wilfully..to such profaning. 

Ilence Hea ‘dstrongly adv. 

@ 1639 W. Wuatetry Prototypes t. xix. (1640) 224 He will 
head strongly like a madded beast runne on in his owne race. 

Hea‘dstrongness. [f. [EapsTRoNG + -NESs. } 
The quality or condition of being hcadstrong ; 
wilfulness, obstinacy. 

1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argenis v. iii. 339 The head- 
strongnesse of any bad men. 1741 RicHaRDSON Pamela 
(1824) I. xcviii. 483 A little sort of perverseness and head- 
strongness, 1863 R. PaLmMErR ue P. Howard 131 He 
followed out his views with a headstrongness that wrought 
great troubles. ES 

Hea‘dswoman, dial. [f. jead’s genitive case: 
cf, IIEADSMAN sense 1.) A midwife. 

@ 1825 in Foray Voc. E, Anglia. 1857 in Dunctison. 

Head-tire (he-d,taie1). Now arch. or dial. 
Attire for the head ; a head-dress. 

.1g60 Biste (Genev.) 1 Esdras iii. 6 An head tyre of fine 
linnen. 1653 Hotcrort Procopius |. xiii. 20 The King. .took 
from him his Head-tire of gold and pearl, which tied up his 
hair. 1847 Mrs. StERwoop L7/e xxili. 378, I see this tyrant 
now, in her smart head-tire, seated in her elbow chair. 1865 
Rosinson Whithy Gloss., Head-gear or Head-tyre, the 
head dress and its adornments. 1885 Bisre (R. V.) /sa. iil. 
20 The headtires, and the ankle chains. 

Hea‘d-voice. One of the higher registers of 
the voice in singing or speaking; applied both to 
the second register (that immediately above the 
chest-voice\, and to the third register or falsetto. 

1849 Dickens Daz. Copp. xxxvi, He has a remarkable 
head-voice. 1880 B, Harte ¥. Briges's Love Story ii, 
Come here ! she cried in a small head voice not unlike a 
bird’s twitter, 1 R. J. Liova Gem of Vowels in Frué. 
Anat. & Physiol. XXXI1.239 Here. .in singing up the scale. 
the ‘chest voice changes into the ‘head * voice. : 

Hea‘d-ward, 54. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. héafod- 
weard: cf. ON. hpfudvp dr body-guard.] The 
guarding or protection of the lord’s head or life ; 
attendance as a guard upon the lord or king, 

c1000 Rect, Sing, Pers. in Thorpe Anc. Laws (1840) 
I. 432 Heafod-wearde healdan and hors-wearde. 1861 
Pearson Early & Mid, Ages ling, 2-6 note, He must..do 
heed-ward and horse-ward, go post far and near, as he is 
told. 1883 Green Cong. Eng. 331 To keep ‘head-ward’ 
over the manor at nightfall, or horse-ward over its common 
field. .were tenures by which the villagers held their land. 

Headward (he'dw6.d), adv. and a. Also 9 
-wards. [f. Ileap sd. +-WARD.)} 

+ A. orig. in phrase 7o the headward, towaid 
the head, in the direction of the head. b. Of a 
ship: In advance, ahead. Odés. 

1387 Trevis, //igcden (Rolls) 11. 323 A briz3t swerd..and 
pe poynt dounward evene to his hevedward. 1662 Hopars 
7 Problems vi. Wks. 1845 VII. 44 Vhe ship will gain the 
space DF to the headward. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 
130 Why earthworms are limed so much to the headward. 

B. adv. Towards or in the dircction of the 


head. 

1798 H. Tooke Purley (1829) I. ix. 423 Where you may 
use indifferently either Upward, Tofward, or [Headward. 
1862 M. B. Epwarps Fohku & f xxix. (1876) 221, I was 
thrown headwards from my seat. 1883 A. MacLean in 
Memorial Vol. 295 Yhey are robust enough headward. 

C. adj. Being in the region or direction of the 


head. 

1667 T. Coxe in Phil. Trans. 11. 452 The heart-ward part 
of the Vein... and the head-ward part of it, 1894 Nation 
(N, Y.) 13 Sept. 195/1 Headward growth of branches. 


+ Head-wark, -werk. Now dia. Also 6 
rarely -work. [OE. Aéafodwarc masc., ON, Agfid- 
verkr headache, f. 2gf2d head + verk work; cf. verkyja 


HEADY. 


to ache, pain, ‘virkir mik i hofudit’, it aches me 
in the head. OE. zweorc neut., besides ‘ work *, had 
the senses ‘hardship, pain, gricf’.] 

1, Pain in the head, headache. Cf. dial. betly-wark. 

crooo Sax. Leechd. Il. 18 Wid heafod wzrce zenim 
tudan. ¢ 1350 in Archeol, XXX 350 All hys hedwerk 
awey xal synke. ¢ 1450 St. Cuthber? (Surtees) 2520 Alle 
hir hedewerk went away. 1483 Ca¢h. Angl. 180/1 Pe 
Hedewarke, @1g1o Douctas Aing Hart u. lvii, Heid- 
werk, Hoist, and Parlasy. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 37 Caterris, 
hede verkis, ande indegestione. 1629 Z. Bovp Balm Gilead 
59 (Jam.) A toothache, or an head-worke, as we say. 

attrib. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 232/2 Heedwarke sufferere, 

2. The Common Com Poppy; =HEADACHE 2, 

1863 Prior Plant-u., Headache, or Head-warke, from the 
effect of its odour, the red field-poppy, Pafaver Kheas. 

Head water, head-water. 

l. pl. Head waters: The streams from 
sources of a river. 

[1535 Coverpace Gen. ii. 10 A ryuer.. there deuyded it 
selfe in to foure heade waters.] 1802 R. Brookes’ Gazetteer 
(ed. 12) s.v. Lexington, Lexington... on the head waters of 
the Elkhorn river. 1862 D, Witsox Prek. Alay I. viii. 271 
The head. waters of the Mississippi. 1878 Huxtey /Aystogr. 
4 The main stream splits up into a number of smaller 
streams, forming the ‘ head-waters’ of the river. 

attrib, 1895 Educ, Rev. Nov. 356 The whole river-system, 
its dismembered headwater streams excepted. 

2. Head-water-mark,a mark showing the ‘head’ 
(ef. [zap 54. 17) to be allowed above a weir, ete. 

1894 dct 57-8 Vict. c. clxxxvil. § 75 [They] shall. . prevent 
the waters of the Thames being at any place above the level 
of any head-water-mark for the time being fixed. 

Headway. [Iu I. short for ehkead-way; in 11. 
f. rap s6.+ Way sb] 

I. 1. Of a ship: Motion ahead or forward; rate 
of progress, 

1748 Anson's Vay. u. i. 112 By means of the head-way we 
had got, we loofed close in. 1769 Fatconrr Dict. Marine 
(1789) Krij, The head-way ..is.. feeble. 1809 W. IrvinG 
Knickerb, (1849) 88 She made as much leeway as headway. 
1865 Dickens Mut, Fr. 1.1, The boat made slight headway 
against it [the tide]. 

2. transf. and fig. Advance, progress (in general). 

1775 AsH, [feadway, the act of moving forward, tlhe mo- 
tion of advancing. 1837 CartyLe Fr. Aev. II. wv. i, There 
is rearing, rocking, vociferation; not the smallest headway. 
1887 Jrssorp Arcady v. 159 Rarely, except in the open 
parishes, do the demagogues make headway. 

3. Arch. Room over head ; the clear height 
of a doorway, arch, tunnel, or the like. 

1775 Asn, ¢/eadway,..room for the head to pass. 1842-76 
Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Headway of Stairs, the clear dis- 
tance, measured perpendicularly, from a given landing place 
or stair to the ceiling above. 1861 Smires Engineers I. 
355 The strength as well as lightness of a bridge of this 
material .. is of great moment where headway is of import- 
ance, 1892 Pall Malt G. 23 Feb. 3/3 The bridge has a clear 
headway of 20 ft. 6 in. above high water. 

4. Mining. (Also headways.) A narrow passage 
or ‘gallery’ connecting the broad parallel passages 
or ‘ boards’ in a coal mine. 

1708 J.C. Compl, Collier (1845) 41 This Headways. .or first 
working..is carried on, according to the Grain of the Coal, 
as it lies along the Grain, and not cross the Grain. /é/d. 
42 A Yard and a Quarter broad or wide for a Headways. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 247 A series of broad parallel passages 
or bords..communicating with each other by narrower pas- 
sages or ‘headways’, 1881 Raymonb A/ining Gloss. s.v., 
The headways are the second set of excavations in post-and- 
stall work, 

5. Com. Headways course : see quots. 

1851 GREENWELI. Coal-lrade Terms Northumb. & Durh. 
30 /eadways Course, a line of walls or holings, extending 
from side to side of a pannel of boards. 1883 GresLey Gloss. 
Coal-mining, Ileadways Course, when a set of headings 
or walls extend from side to side of a set of boards, they 
are Said to be driven headways course. 

Hea‘d-work. [f. Hxeap-sé.+ Work 5é.] 

1. Mental work ; brain-work. 

1843 Maury in Mrs. Corbin Life (1888) 46 Destroying 
myself with over-much head-work. 1859 Gro. Exior 4. 
Bede wm. xxxiii, His headwork was so much more important 
to Burge than his skill in handicraft. 1869 J. Martineau 
Ess. 11. 49 The art..is not hand-work, but head-work. 

2. Arch. ‘An ornament for the keystone of an 
arch’ (1864 in Webster citing Gwilt). 

Ilence Hea‘d-wo:rker, one who works with his 


head or brain, a : 

1873 B. Stewart Conserv. Force (U.S. ed.) viil. 224 The 
head-worker is not equally fitted to be a hand- worker. 

Heady (hedi), 2. Forms: 4-5 hevedi, -y, 
hedi, 4-6 hedy, 6heedye, heddie,-y, 6-7 headie, 
-ye, headdy, 6- heady. [f. Heap sé.+-y. Allied 
in orig. sense to head/ing adv. ] 

1. Headlong, precipitate impetuous, violent ; pas- 
sionate; headstrong; ‘hurried on with passion 
(J.). a. Of motion, action, personal qnalities. 
1382 Wycuir Fudg. v. 15 Into hevedi fallynge [quasi in 
preceps| and helle, he 3af hym silf to peryl. 1460 Pastox 
Lett, No. 349 I. 514 With here hevedy and fumows Jan- 
gage. 1545 Raynotp Ayrth Mankynde Prol. (1634! 8 They 
that giue so precipitate and heady judgements, 1561 Ba 
Norton Calvin's Lust. 1. ii. (1634) 118 Raging with hea die 
lust. 1879 Lyty E£uphues (Arb.) 145 That hot and heady 
humor which he is by nature subiect vnto. @ 1656 Br. Haut 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 149 Carried with an heady and furious 
impetuousnesse. 1749 JouHNson_J’an. Hum. i sabes 
His heady rage. 1871 R. Exris Catudlus xv. 11 Let luxury 
run her heady riot. 1886 Stevenson D7. Fekyll 112. 


the 


HEAF. 


b. Of a person. (In early use, also, dominecr- 
ing, overbearing (quots. 1494, 1326) ; passionately 
desirous of something, ‘keen’ ufon (quot. 1540).) 

1494 Fasyvan Chron. vit. 342 Noo wonder thoughe y* kyng 
were thus hedy or greuouse to y*cytie. 1526 Prler. Per. 
(W. de W. 1531) 70 The fyfthe condicyon that becometh a 
prynce, is, that he be not heddy to his subgectes. 1526 
TInDALe 2 F111. iil, 4 Traytours, heddy, hye mynded, gredy 
apon voluptousnes more then the lovers of god. 1540 in 
Strype Lecl. Mem. I. App. cxv. 324, I wold have men not 
be heady upon flesh at such times as yt is forbydden them. 
1545 AscHam /oxoph. (Arb.) 85 Wales being headye, and 
rebelling many yeares agaynst vs, 1690 Locke Gov't. 11, xviii. 
§ 205 Mischiefs that may happen .. when a heady Prince 
comes to the Throne. 1751 Jounson Xambler No. 184 ?6 
Passions by which the heady and vehement are seduced and 
betrayed. 1888 Riper Haccarp Col. Quaritch xii, He 
was too heady a man to reason overmuch. : 

c. Of a stream or current: Impetuous, violent. 

1599 Suaks. //en. V,1. 1. 34 Neuer came Reformation in 
a Flood, With such a heady currance scowring faults. 1636 
Featty Clavis Myst, xxxit. 428 Like as a headie streame 
glides by the bankes, 1837 Blachkw. Wag. XL1, 602 Swept 
.. by the currents of the heady ocean. 

2. Apt lo affect or ‘go to’ the head; having an 
intoxicating or stupefying quality. 

1577 Harrison £ugland u. xviii. (1877) 1. 295 There is 
such headie ale. 1652-62 Hlevian Cosurogr. 11. (1682) 128 
All heady and intoxicating Drinks are by |-aw prohil ited. 
1664 Evetyn Sylva it, vil. (1812) IL. 161 They are driven 
from their haunts, for a time, by garlic, and other heady 
smells. 21774 W. Harte CAarit. Afason (R.), Both ways 
deceitful is the wine of Power, When new, ‘tis heady, and, 
when old, ‘tis sour. 1848 H. Rocers ss. I. vi. 278 Just 
the man to be easily intoxicated with this heady liquor. 
1893 Q. [Covcn] Deleciable Duchy 39 The yellow was out 
on the gorse, with a heady scent like a pineapple’s. 

Jig. 1669 PENN .Vo Cross viii. § 1 His [Nebuchadnezzar] 
Successesand Empire were too Heady for him. 

tb. Affected in the head; giddy. Ods. rare. 

1628 Wither Brit, Reems, vit. 820 Some sheep are 
headdy ; Some get the staggers; some the scab. 

+ 3. Having a large head. Oés. rare. 

«5s2 Hlv1.oet, Headye, or hauynge a great heade, cafrto. 

+ 4. Ofa tenure: In chiel (tn capile ; held direct 
of the crown. Obs, novce-wse. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villante 1, ik 179 Tenure..All to be 
headdy, or free-hold at least. 

5. Comb., as heady-rash, hea. ly-minded adjs. 

1590 Suaks. Com. Err. vy. i. 216 Nor headie-rash pro- 
uoak'd with raging ire. 1598 R. Bernarp tr. Verence, 
Hecyra w. i, What are you so headie-minded that you wish 
the death of the child? 

Heaf, zorth. dial. [Modification of hef?, Wart, 
$6.2, v.3.] Aecustomed pasture-ground of sheep . 

e1gas Survey St. Bees Priory in Monast, Augl.(1821 III. 
§79/t \ pasture for shepe upon the morez or hefe called Sand- 
with Marshe, 1852 ral. R. Agrtc. Soc. X11. 11, 265 (Cum- 
berland) Some shepherds are at the daily pains of taking a few 
stones of hay..five or six miles to their sheep-heaf, and thus 
induce the sheep to keep their heafin all weathers. 1886 Pa// 
Mall G, 9 Aug. 4'1 Some of the largest farms have most 
extensive ‘heafs’, aud graze from two to four thousand 
sheep. 1894 R.S. Fercuson //ist, Westinid. xviii. 290 A 
Herdwick sheep is very much attached to its own ‘heaf", or 
that part of the fell where it generally goes. 

Heaft, rare obs. form of I]aFT 56.1 

Heake, erron. form of HEcK sé. 

+ Heaking-time. Oés. rare—'. ?Timeto draw 
in the EIAKING, or the fish caught in it. 

1599 NasHe Leiten Stuffe 20 Now it is high heaking-lime, 
and bee the windes neuer so easterly aduerse, and the tyde 
fled from vs, wee must violently towe and hale in our re- 
doutable Sophy of the floating Kingdom of Pisces, etc. 

+ Heal, hele, sd. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms: 1 
hélu, hélo, hel, 2-3 hele, 2-6 hele, 2-7 heale, 
4-5 heel(e, 6-7 heal; also 4 hel, Sc. heile, heyle, 
5 helle, (3ele), 5 zor/h., 5-7 Sc. heill, 6 Sc, heil, 
7-8 Sc. heal, 9 St. hale. [OE. Aa&ln, helo, 
hel, corresp. to OS. Aéld (MDn. hezle), OHG. hezl?, 
hatli, héli (MHG., hetle), Goth. *hatlet, -ein, from 
hail-s, OE. hdl adj. HALE, WHOLE; one of the 
abstr. fems. in WGer. -#, from earlier -#7, which in 
OE. changed this ending to -w. Cf. the doublets 
Hair 50.2, Have 56,1] 

1. Sound bodily condition; freedom from sick- 
ness; health. 

a 1000 Crist 1654 Pxris .. halu butan sare. ctrooo Sax. 
Leechd. 1. 342 Him cymd god hel. c¢1175 Laub, Horm. 
145 Per scal beon.. hele wid-uten unhele. @ 1300 Cursor Al. 
23465 Hele [Ecdiu. hel] wit-vten seke or sare. ¢ 2400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, (E. E. T. §S.) 66 Kepyng of 
hele ys mor bettir and mor precious pan any miedicyne. 
1431 £. £. W7lls (1882) 87 Beyng yn goode heale and yn 
my full wittes. ¢1460 J. Russert Bh. Nurture 351 To 
preserue your lord in heele [rz:e euery deele]. 1508 Dvs- 
BAR Poems iv. 1, 1 that in beill wes and glaidnes, Am trublit 
now with gret seiknes. @1553 Upaty Aoyster D, ut. iii. 
(Arb.) 46 He was your right good maister while he was in 
heale. 1606 Warner AJ, Eng. xvi. ciii. 405 Tbat thou 
beest, Pegge, in better heale than I my selfe am now I wish. 
1721 Ramsay Ausw. Burchet’s Epist. 31 I'll wish ye weel, 
And aft in sparkling claret drink your heal. 1795 Burns 
To Mr. Mitchell v, My heal and weal I!l tak a care o’t. 

b. Recovery from sickness, healing, cure. (In 
quots. 1470-85, 1687, A cure, remedy.) 

c1175 Lamb, Hom. 29 Ane wunde .. oder hwile hit is on 
wane of his hele. c1ago S. Eng, Leg. I. 16/514 Heore hele 
huyhadden ri3zt pere. ¢ 1340 Cursor AF. 19754 Crist 3yue be hele 
of piwo. 1470-85 Matory A rtéur xvi. xi, And she myght 
haue a dysshe ful of blood of a mayde. .that blood shold be 


‘Theale. 1732 Pore £f. Bathurst 234 As 


152 


her hele. 1687 P. MADAN Tunbridge Watersin Harl. Misc. | 


{1808) I, 586 A common heal, A free-cost health. 

2. Well-being, welfare, safety; prosperity. 

cso Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. v. 47 Gif zie halo beadas brodero. 
13. £. £, Allit. P. A. 16 Pat wele pat wont watz .. heuen 
my happe & al my hele. ¢1386 Cuaucer Frankl, T, 359 
Arueragus with heele and greet honour .. Is comen hoom. 
1412-20 Lypc. Chrou. Troy 1. v, Where thrugh thin honor 
worship & thin hele Was lost. 1522 Skecton Why uat to 
Court 768 Vo cause the commune weale Longe to endure in 
heale. @ 1605 Montcomerte Sonn. Iviii. 14 Revenge, re- 
vert, revive, revest, reveall, My hurt, iny hairt, my hope, 
my hap, my heall. 

b. Good heal, welfare, fortune; whence ME. /o 

godere hele,to good fortune, to welfare ; fortunately. 

c1r75 Lamb. Hom. 57 Godere hele pu hit scalt iseon. 
ctaog Lay. 3597 3ef pu heo pus dalest, to godere pire hale. 
1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 368 Pat goder hele al Engelond was 


heo cuere ybore, : : 
ec. Evil heal: disaster, harm. (70) evil hele, 


wrother heal, unfortunately, disastrously. Cf. Lai. 
sb.2 2, IIALE 56.1 b. 

er17s Lamb. Hout, 33 Hwet seid be dusie? to ufele hele 
wes ic iboren, ¢ 1205 Lay. 430 To wroper heore hele 
habbed heo such were idon. @ 1330 Ofuel 211 Sarazin, nere 
thou messager Wrother hele come thou her. ¢ 1340 Cursor 
Sf, 6583 (Trin ) Ful euelhele brake 3e be day. 

3. Spiritual health, well-being, or healing; sal- 
vation. Cf. SOUL-HEAL. 

go1-9 Charter of Eadweard in Kemble Cod. Dipl. V. 153 
Ic dar mynster on Zestadolode for mine saule hzlo. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 9 To-daz pisse hiw-raddene ys hil 
gzeworden. c1200 Trin. Coll. ftom. 41 He.. bihat us to 
mede eche hele. a12ag dncr. KR. 430 To alle uolkes heale. 
a 1300 Cursor Af. 11341 Do me to rest nu seruand pin, For 
nu min ei has sen fin hel. ¢c1g00 Macnpey. (Roxb.) x. 39 
Godd .. has wro3t hele in myddes of fe erthe. 1578 7's. 
Levit, in Scot. Poents 16th C, 1k. 128 Thy sauing heill and 
righteousnes. 

Heal .hi1), v.! Forms: 1 hélan, 2-3 helen, 
2-6 hele(n, 3 helien), healen, 4 haile, 4-5 
heel’e, (5c. heile, heyle, hel), (5 3ele), 6-7 
heale, (Sc. heil 1, 7- heal. [A Com. Teut. vb. : 
OK, Atlan = OF ris. héla, OS. hélian (MDu. 
hélen, heiven, Du. heelen, LG. helen), ONG. herlan 

Ger. hetlen , ON. hetl (Sw. hela, Da. hele), Goth. 
hailjan, deriv, of harl-s, OTeut. *hailo-z, OS. Aci/, 
HIALE, WHOLE. ] 

1. /rans. Yo make whole or sound in bodily con- 
dition ; to free from disease or ailment, restore to 
health or soundness; to cure (ofa disease or wound . 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 8 Hwlad untrume. ¢1175 
Lamb. fom. 91 Meo weren iheled from alle untrumnesse. 
@ 1300 C xxsor M/, 13261 He heild mani pat war seke. ¢ 1325 
Metr, ffom. 130 The prophet Ielesius Of leper heled an 
hethen inan. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 117 He heilys 
sek men And quyknyse dede. 1382 Wycur Lee iv. 23 
Leeche, heele thi silf. ¢1q400o Matnpev. (1839) vi. 69 The 
drye tree.. heleb him of the fallynge euyll. c1qs0 S?. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 1066, How aungel Raphael helyd his kne. 
1607 SUAKS. Timon 11, 1. 24, 1 .. must not breake my backe, 
to heale his finger. 1842 Tennyson J/orte dArth. 264 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound. 1846 Trencu 
Mirac. Introd. (1862) 20 Christ, healing a sick man with 
his word. 

b. adso/. To perform or effect a cure. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. 10 Ys hyt alyfed to halenne 
[c 1160 //afton G. to halen] on reste-dazum? c1000 Sar. 
Leechd. 1. 342 Wid easena dymnysse geuim foxes geallan.. 
hyt helep.  ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Symon & Judas 32 Of 
fewire and pailesy, Vith word pu heilis. ¢ 1400 Macnpbev. 
(1839) xi. 124 Pe Oyle..helep of many sykenesses. ¢ 1450 tr. 
De finttatione wi. \v. 132 Pe heuenly leche of soules, pat 
smytist & helist. 1681 Biste Dent. xxxii. 39, I wound, and 
oison heals, in 
just proportion usd, 1827 Keare Chr. Y, Visit. Sick iii, As 
if one prayer could heal. : i 

ce. spec. To tonch for the ‘ king’s evil’. 

1503-4 in Pegge Curialia Misc. (1816) 127 For heling 3 
seke folks 20. o .. for heling 2 seke folks 13. 4. 1€61 Perys 
Diary 13 Apr., 1 went to the Banquet-house, and there saw 
the King heale. 

2. To cure (a disease) ; to restore to soundness 
(a wound ; also ¢o heal up, over. Also absol. 

c¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 1 Det hig .. haldun [c 1160 
Hatton G. helden] adle, and zlce untrumnysse. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
23072 For heo sculde mid haleweie helen [¢ 1275 heale) his 
wunden. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v1. xxi. (1495) 209 
To kepe helthe and to heele sykenesse. 1450 Golagros + 
Gaz. 882 Thai hynt of his harnese, to helyn his wound. 
1590 Spenser /. Q. 11. v.42 O foolish physick.. That heales 
up one, and makes another wound! 1676 Wiseman Surg. 
(J.), A fontanel,had been made in the same leg, which he 
was forced to heal up. 1781 Cowper L£.xpostulation 153 
They saw distemper healed, and life restored. 1863 WuyTe 
Metvitie Gladiators ix. (1864) 62 Mere scratches, skin deep, 
and healed over now. 

3. fig. To restore (a person, etc.) from some 
evil condition or affection (as sin, grief, disrepair, 
unwholesomeness, danger, destruction) ; to save, 
purify, cleanse, repair, mend. 

¢825 Vesp. Psalter cxlvii. 3 Se haeled zedreste on heortan. 
c 1000 Ags. Ps, (Spl.) xliti. 4 [xliv. 3] (Bosw.) Earm hecra ne 
help hig, cx1175 Laub, Hout. 95 He ne com na todemane 
moncun..ac to helenne. ¢ 1205 Lay. 15871 3if ich bi werc 
[a ruined wall] hele. 1382 Wycuir 2 Chron. vii. 14, I schal 
.. ben mercyable to the synnes of hem, and helyn their lond. 
1535 CoverDALe 2 Avugs ii. 22 So the water was healed. 
1650 Jer. Taytor Holy Living (1834) 190 Let it alone, and 
the thing will heal itself. 1719 De Foe Crusoe us xii, Our 
ship was .. healed of all her leaks. 1847 Tennyson Priuc. 
1. 49 Heal me witb your pardon. 


HEALEND. 


b. To cure, repair, amend (any evil condition 
compared to a disease or wound). 

¢1200 Trin. Coll, [fom. 173 Elch sinne. .bute hit be here 
forgieue oder mid bote iheled. 1340 Hamrore Pr. Conse. 
1724 Pe a, woundes of syn Thurgh penaunce may be 
heled. 1526 Pilger, Pers. (W. de W. 1531 Gb, Sacramentes 
of the chirche: the whiche cureth, releueth & heleth all de- 
fautes. 1600 Suaks. d. Y. L. ut. vy. 117 Faster then his 
tongue Tid make offence, his eye did heale it vp. 1720 
Ozetu Vertot’s Rom. Rep. 1). xiv. 348 Octavia, Antony's 
Wife and Ca:sar’s Sister..at various Times, heal’d up their 

breaches. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. I1. 135 Something 
mizht have been done to heal the lacerated feelings. of the 
Irish gentry. 1887 Trevetvan in 7imes 7 Mar. 10'6 The 
breach in our ranks might be healed tomorrow. 

4. inir. for refl.) Yo become whole or sound ; 
to recover from sickness or a wound ; to get well. 
(Said of the person, of the part affected, or of a 
wound or sore.) 

21378 Joseph Arim, 681 Pe arm helede a-3eyn hol to be 
stompe. a 1400-s0 A /exauder 2817, | sall hele all in hast. 
1530 PacsGr. 95 1 Whan thy wounde begynneth to heale, 
it wyll ytche, 1606 Suaks, 77. & Cr, ui. iti, 229 Those 
wounds heale ill, that men doe giue themselues. 1803 JZe/. 
Frul. UX. 432 He suffered the issues to heal. 1888 Garden- 
ing 11 Feb. 685/1 The incisions in the crowns soon heal over. 

Heal, z.2, to cover: sce HELE v.* 

Heal e, dial. forms of LIALE a. 

Hea ‘lable, a. rare-°. [f. eatv.! +-aBie.] 
That may be healed; curable, remediable. 

1570 Levins Afanrp. 2/26 Healeable, sanadrlis. 
Co1cr., Guarissable, healeable, cureable, recouerable. 

Heal-all (hil,5!). [£ Heat v. + ALL. 
ALL-HEAL. J 

1. Something that heals or is reputed to heal all 
diseases ; a universal remedy ; a panacea. Also fig. 

1577 B. Gooce sferesbach’s Hush. w. (1586) 191 It was 
called in the olde time Panacea or Healeal. a@ 1878 Lewes 
Study Psychol. (1879) 150 Forgiveness is contempiated as a 
heal-all. 1891 Lert. World 4 Sept. 159 Unlike many otber 
popular economic heal-alls, co-operation does not involve 
any fundamental economic fallacy. . 

2. Herb. A popular name of various plants, in- 
cluding Whodtola rosea, Valeriana officinalis, Pru- 
nella vulgaris, and Collinsonta canadensts. 

1853 G. Jounston Nat. /fist. E. Bord. 82 (Pritt. & Holl.) 
Rhodiola rosea. Often to be met with in gardens, where it 
is sometimes called //ea/-a//, for the leaves are applied to 
recent culs of a slight nature. 1884 Mitter /’/ant-u., Heal- 
all, Collrusonia canadensis and Rhodrola rosea, 


+Hea‘l-bite. O/s. [f. as prec. + Bite sé.) 
= {IEAL-poc, q.v. 


Heald (hild). iWeaving. [app. the same word 
as OE. heteld, hefeld, he fel, ON. hafald, a deriv. of 
*hafjan, hebban, hef- to raise, with instrumental 
suftix; ef. OF. ned/, ME. nede/, and selde, needle. 
But the OE. word appears to be applied to the 
threadsofthewarp or woof themselves.] = HEDDLE. 

ajoo lfprual Gloss. 602 Lictatorium, hebild [Corpus 
hebelzyrd]. ¢725 Corpus Gloss. (O. E. 7.) 1232 Licium, 
nebeld: Licia, hebelddred. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 320 
Gewrid to anum hefel-prade. c 1050 Supp. dEUfric’s Voc. 
in Wr.-Walcker 187/13 Licruiat, hefeld. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
181 1 An Ilelde, ¢ramza. 1760 Specif. Patent F. Stell No. 
753 The lashes, harness or healds which contain the warp. 
1824 Aun. Reg. 270° An improved method of making healds 
to be made in the weaving of cotton, silk, woollen, and other 
cloths. 1851 Art Fral, fllustr. Catal, p, vii’* + Placed 
in the healds or ‘heddles* of the loom, 1864 Chambers’ 
Encycl. V1, 189 In the case of plain weaving the threads of 
the warp are divided alternately by the loops of each heald. 

b. altrtb. and Comb., as heald-cord,-kniller,-tng, 
-machine, -maker, -shaftl, -lhread, -yarn. 

1851 in (lusty, Lond. News (1854) 5 Aug. 118 [Occupa- 
tions of the people) heald maker, heald knitter. 1862 
Chambers’ Eucycl. V. 276 The manufacture of heald yarns 
.. employs the chief attention of several manufacturers, 
1864 /bid, Vi. 189 Six heald-threads and six warp-threads 
are shown, 1874 Totuausen Yechuol. Dict., Heald-cord, 
cross string... cubarbe. 

Heald, var. HiELD z. to lean, incline to one side. 


Heald (e, obs. forms of Hop z. 


+Heal-dog. Oés. [f. Heat v. + Doc.J A 
name formerly given to species of Alyssum, called 
also heal-bite. 

tgst Turner Herbal. Cj a, Alysson of Dioscorides and 
Plyny may be named in English helebyte or heledog, ot 
the property that it hath in helyng of the bityng of madde 
dogges. 1597 Gerarve Herbal 1. cxviii. § 2. 380 Mad- 
woort or Moonewoort is called .. of some Heale dog. 1611 
Cotcr., Alysson, the hearbe Madwort..heale dog. 

Healed ‘hild), pp/. a. [f. Heat v.1 + -ED1.J 
Restored to health, cured. Also jig. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 13863 lesus..bar spak he wit bis heeld 
man. 1597 SHAKS. 2 Hen. /V,1, ii. 167, I am loth to gall 
a new-heal'd wound. a@183z A. Knox Nem. Il. 130 To 
give evidence of a healed mind. 


+Hea‘lend. Os. Forms: 1-3 hélend, 2 
helend.e, halende, 3 helind’e, halind,healend, 
-ent. (OE. hélend, hélend=OS. héljand, héleand, 
héland, OHG., MHG. hetlant, G. hetland: sub- 
stantival form of pres. pple. of OE. A&/an :—OTeut. 
*hailjan to heal, save.] One that ‘heals’ or saves ; 
the Saviour. In OE. regularly used instead of the 


proper name Jesus. 

cto00 igs. Gosp. Matt. i. 1 Her is on cneorisse-boc 
hzlendes cristes dauides suna. /67/. 16 Se halend be is 
zenemned crist. crooo Eceric Hom. II. 214 lesus is 
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HEALER. 


Ebreisc nama, bat is on Leden ‘Saluator’, and on Englisc 
‘Helend’. c1175 Lamd. /fom. 3 pe helend nehlechede 
to-ward ierusalem. ¢1a0o ORMIN 3355 3uw iss borenn nu 
to da33 Helennde off 3ure sinness. c 1205 Lay. 9144 A child 
..pat scolde beon ihaten Hzlend {c 1275 Helare]. a 1aa5 
Ancr. R. 112 Pe luuewurde Louerd and helinde, of heouene. 

Healer! (hilo). [f. lean v.t+-ER).] 

1. One who heals (wounds, diseases, the sick, 
etc.) ; a leach, doctor; also, one who heals spirit- 
ual infirmities ; in early use, Saviour = prec. 

e175 Lamb. flo, 83 3ef he hefde on his moder ibroken 
hire meidenhad, ne mihte nawiht brekere bon icloped 
helere. ¢1275 Passion Lord 115 in Old Eng, A1isc. 40 He 
con to be Gywes .. And chepte heom to sullen, vre helare. 
1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xliv, This 
name Jhesu is nou3t elles for to saye upon englisshe but 
heler. 1611 Bisce /sa. iii. 7, I will not be a healer. 1680 
Otway ComplaineiR.), In vain you strive To act a healer's 

art. 1859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. Middle Ages i. 9 

ealers of the sick in their hospitals. 

2. A healing substance ; a remedy. 

1523 Fitzuers. //usb. § 43 Terre of hym-selfe is to kene, 
and isa fretter, and no healer. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. 
nh. xxv. 151 The said Hearb .. is an extraordinary healer. 
1674 R. Goprrey /nj. & Ab, Physick 5 This can no waies 
be better, and safelier done than by Spirituous, Valiant, and 
Innocent Healers, seconded by a regular Diet. 

Healer: see HELER, coverer. 

Healewei, -wi, var. of HaLewrt, Oés. 

Healfang: see Hatsrane, Ods. 

+ Healful, z. Ods. Forms: see HEAL sd. ff. 
HEAL sd. +-FUL.] Fraught with health, well-being, 
safety, salvation; wholesome, salutary. 

¢1340 Hampoce Prose Tr. x Ihesu es als mekyll to be 
mene als saueoure or helefull. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Sarnts, 
Pelagia 206 {He) Iniungit hyr heileful pennance. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 305 pis lond hap hoot welles and 
heleful. ¢x400 Mauxpev. (Roxb.) xv. 67 Pe Ewangels, in 
be whilk es helefull teching and sothefastnes. a 1563 Bate 
Sel. Wks, (Parker Soc.) 122 Healful reinedies to know and 
to withstand the privy suggestions and the apert temptations 
of the fiend. 

Healing, v4/. 54.1 [f. Heat v.1+-1ne!.] 

1. The action of the vb. HEaL; restoration to 
health; recovery froin sickness; curing, cure. 

c1000 Gosp, Nicod. x, Ne be hzlinge, ne be reste daga 

ewemininge. ¢1340 Cursor AM. 13871 (Trin.) Of sekenes 
astou helynge. ¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 68 Of bis heel- 
yng ..hise neizeboris hadden greet wondir. 1546 J. Hev- 
woop /’rov, (1867) 71 It is yll healyng of an olde sore. 1611 
Biste Nahum int. 19 There is no healing of thy bruise : thy 
wound is grieuous. 1860 Exticott Life Our Lord v. 213 
Numerous healings... performed in the plain of Gennesareth. 
1880 Darly News 7 Dec. 5/4 The wound is already showing 
signs of healing. : . : 
b. spec. The touching by English sovereigns for 
the king’s evil. 

(An iat Bs the Hhealing was formerly often printed with 
the Prayer-book. A MS. copy, said to be of 1559, is in the 
Bodleian Library.) 4 

1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1082/4 Lost in the Banketing-house 
at Whitehall .. presently after the Healing, a Ring, with an 
Onyx-Stone. 1707 B&. Com. Prayer Y vi (title), At the 
Healing. 1876 Biunr Aunot. P, B. 580 The Office used at 
the Healing. /di2., Two silver touch-pieces for distribution 
at the healing. 

2. transf. and fig. Mending, reparation ; restora- 
tion of wholeness, well-being, safety, or prosperity; 
spiritual restoration, salvation. 

a1225 St. Marher.19 Fulht of fonstan healunge. 1611 
Bisre Wal. iv. 2 Vnto you that feare ny Name, shall the 
Sunne of righteousnesse arise with healing in his wings. 
1704 F. Futrer Med. Gyan. (1711) 100 It seems to promise 
enough, and carry more Healing with it. 1861 May Coust. 
Hist. i, (1882) I. 9 A new reign .. was favourable to the 
healing of political differences, 

3. attrib. and Comb., as healing action, art; 
healing-box, the box containing the chrism for 
unction (Ogilvie, 1885); +healing-coin, -gold, 
the money given to those that were touched for 
the king’s evil; healing-pyx = healing-box. 

1683 /reasury Warrant 17 Nov. (Halliwell), Privy purse 
healing-gold £500, 1824 Scott St. Ronan'’s vii, It covered 
more of the healing science than the gowns of a whole 
modern university. 1857 Chasbers’ Inform. 1. 777 If the 
healing action is languid, some stimulating ingredient may 
be added. 1857 Mayne Reto IVar Frail xxvii. 124 Ample 
practice in the Neskng art. 

Healing, v4/. 4.2, covering : see IlELING. 

Heavling, 7//. a. [f. Heat v. +-1NG 2.] 

1. That heals or cures; curative ; salutary. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xxiv, (1495) 618 The 
apples of the cypresse tree .. ben soure and heelyng. 1605 
Suaxs. Bfacd. iv. iii. 156 To the succeeding Royalty he 
leaues The healing benediction. 1611 Biste Yer. xxx. 1 
Thou hast no healing medicines. 1714-14 Pore Rape Lode 
wv. 56 A branch of healing Spleenwort in his hand. 1824 
Scotr S¢. Ronan'si, An analysis of the healing waters. 

2. transf. and fg. 

1659 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 331, I shouldbe glad that 
this question might be a healing question among us. 1667 
Mitton P. L. 1x. 290 To whom with healing words Adam 
reply’d. 1701 Rowe Amb. Step-Aoth. u. i. 535 By his 
Concurrence, Help, and healing Counsels To stop those 
wounds. 1767 T. Hutcuinson ‘ist. A/ass. II. iti. 228 He 
made the following mild and healing speech to them, 
@ 1859 Macautay Hist. Eng, V. 281 Some Lords..came 
down to give a healing vote. 

3. Of a wound: That cicatrizes or closes. 

1857 Chambers’ Inform. 1. 777 Vhe dest dressing for 
a healing wound. 1888 Daily News 4 Oct 6/2, I saw six.. 
healing sores on the left forehead. 
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4. Comb.: healing blade, leaf, (2) the Com- 
mon House-leek, Sempervivum tectorum; (bd) the 
Greater Plantain, Planlago major; healing-herb, 
the Common Comfrey, Symphytum officinale ; 
a healing-horn, ?hartshorn; healing-oil, the 
chrism used in the rite of extreme unction (Lee 
Gloss. Eecl. & Liturg. Terms), 

1657 Reeve God’s Plea 317 Ivory, Furs, Musks, Sables, 
healing-horns, Bezarstones, etc., come not there from Beasts? 
1799 Ess. Highland Soc. M1. 389 (Jam.) The uniformly 
successful treatment of sheep affected with this disorder 
.. by giving them a decoction of the Dewcup and Healing 
leaf boiled in buttermilk. 18977 A. W. Bennett tr. Thomé's 
Struct, Bot. (1882) 43 In direct contrast to the generating tis- 
sues are the healing-tissues, tuberous tissues, or cork-tissues, 

Hence Hea‘lingly adv. 

_ 1864 in Weaster. 1886 Miss Broucuton Dr, Cupid 111. 
li. 39 The lovely common sights of early morning touch 
healingly upon his bruised brain. 

+ Healless, a. Ods. In 4-5 heleles. [f. HEAL 
5b, +-LES3.] Deprived of health or well-being. 

¢1374 Cuaucer 7 roylus v. 1593 How myght a wyght in 
torment and in drede, And heleles {ec 1561 healelesse] yow 
sende as yet gladnesse. 

Healm, -et, obs. forms of HebmM, HELMET. 

+Healme. Ods. [a. obs. F. Aearline, heaume 
helmet, ‘the Helmet cherrie, IJeart-cherrie, French 
cherrie’ (Cotgr.): see HELM.] A kind of cherry. 

1574 Hyct Planting 86 Ye may well begin to graffe .. at 
Christmas..and principally the healme or great Cherrie. 
1575 Art of Planting 15 The great healine cherry. 

+ Healmier. 04s. [a. obs. F. healmier, heaul- 
mier ‘the Heart-cherrie tree’ Cotgr.), f. prec.] 


. 1575 Art of Planting 15 Tbe great Cherry (called Heal- 


mier). 


+ Healness. Os. In 3 heilnesse. [OE. 
hdlnes, £. hible, by-form of Ad/ whole + -NeEss.] 
Welfare; salvation. 

c897 K. AELFreD Gregory's Past xxxvi. 246 Nu is hier- 
summesse tima & nu sint helnesse dagas. ¢ 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 
2068 Heilnesse and blisse is der-in. 

Healp, obs. form of IIzxr. 

Healsfang: see HaLsFranc. 

Healsome, @. Obs. exc. Sc. [ME. helsum, 
f. hele, Hea sd. health + -some. Cf. HALESomE; 
Ger. herlsam, ON. hetlsamr.] \Nholcsome, salu- 
tary; healthful. 


¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Cecile 150 Sene bat bu Has trewit 
heilesum consel now. cr1q00 Al fol. Loll. 6 It is helsum to 
be pope .. bat be peple be riztly enformid, how fei owe to 
accept be pope as pe vicar of Crist. c1450 HeNRySON Jor, 
Fab. 3 Helsome and good to mans sustenance. c1s60 A. 
Scott Poems (S. ‘1. S.) xv. 1 Vp, helsum hairt! thy rutis 
rais, and lowp! 19785 Burns Cotter's Sat. Nt. 92 The heal- 
some parritch, chief 0’ Scotia’s food. 

tlence Healsomeness, wholesomeness. 

1818 Scort //rt, Alidl, ix, The healsomeness of the food. 

Health (help), s4. Forms: 1 hélp, 3-5 helpe, 
4-5 heelthe (elth(e), 4-6 helth(e, 6 healthe 
(hellthe),6- health. [Ok.4#=OUG. hetlida, 
-itha, -idha:—NV Ger, type *hatlipa,f. harl-s WHOLE, 
TALE: sec -TH.] 

1. Soundness of body; that condition in which 
its functions are duly and efficiently discharged. 

¢1000 fEtrric Hom, II. 540 Ure lichamana hzlde we 
awendad to leahtrum. c¢ xaos Lay. 29992 Pa weoren Eluri- 
ches wunden. .alle theled, ah be helde was neodered for lurre 
of his monnen. 1377 Lanai. ?. PA B. xiv. 298 Pe fyfte 
{pouerte] is moder of helthe. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 
1go b/1 A preest .. had lost the helthe of one of his handes 
that he myght synge noniasse. 1559 Wirr. Mag., Salisbury 
xxxvi, Whan helth and welth is hyest. 1593 Saks. 2 Hen. 
V/, 11, i. 82 All health vnto my gracious Soueraigne. 1626 
MassinGer Rom, Actor v. ii, 1, that feel myself in health 
and strength. 1709 Appison Zatler No, 75 P3 With a.. 
Flush of Health in his Aspect. 1815 JANE AUSTEN Evuna 
v, One hears sometimes of a child being ‘the picture of 
health’; now Emma always gives ine the idea of being the 
complete picture of grown-up health. 1851 Carpenter J/an. 
Pays. (ed. 2) 253 Vhe accumulation of nutritive matter in 
the blood is so far from being a condition of health, that it 
powerfully tends to produce disease. a 

2. By extension, The general condition of the 
body with respect to the efficient or inefficient dis. 
charge of functions; usually qualified as good, bad, 


weak, delicate, etc. 

tsog Hawes /ast. Pleas. xxxiv. iv, Your lady .. is in 
perfect health. 1590 Srenser /. Q. 1. ix. 26 Her crased 
helth. 1633 G. Hervert Jemple, Church Porch xxiii, 
Amidst their sickly healths. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. 
(vol. III.) 34 Ignorant of the state of your health. 1782 
Miss Burney Cectéfa iii. 32 The ill health of her uncle had 
hitherto prevented her. 1802 Aled. Fral. VIII. 210 She 
enjoyed very tolerable health, 1827 G, BeaucLerk Journ. 
Marocco xvi. 190 Our healths slightly improved. : 

b. Brill of health: see BiLt s6.3 10; formerly in 
Scotch Law, an application by an imprisoned 
debtor to be allowed to live out of prison, on the 
ground of bad health (Bell Dzct. Law Scotl.). Board 
of fHealth, (a) in the United Kingdom: a Govern- 
ment Board which existed 1848-58 for the control 
of matters affecting the public health : its duties are 
now discharged by the Local Government Board ; 
(6) in the United States: the name of boards of 
commissioners for controlling sanitary matters, 
esp. in reference to contagious and infectious 


HEALTH. 


diseases. Office, Officer of Health: see health- 
office, -officer in 8. 

1617, Moryson /fin. 1. 74 Hee must bring to the Confines 
a certificate of his health. . Neither will the Officers of health 
in any case dispence with him. /éfd.252 Appoint chiefe men 
to the office of providing for the publike healtb, calling the 
place where they meete, the Office of Health, 

+3. Healing, cure. Ods. 

¢ t000 /EcFric Hom, II. 28 Gif we wyllad ealle 8a wundra 
and heléa awritan .. zefremode purh done wuldorfullan 
cydere Stephanum, 1382 Wyciir Acts iv. 22 The man..in 
the which this sygne of heelthe was inaad. — x Cor. xii. 9 
To another, grace of heelthis. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
88 b/2 Holy oylle..moche vayllable to thelthe of sykenesses 
ofmany men. 1555 Even Decadcs 74 The diseased woman 
obteyned heulthe of the fluxe of her bludde. 

4. Spiritual, moral, or mental soundness or well- 
being; salvation. arch. 

c 1000 Sax. Leech, Wl. 236 Pam arist rihtwisnysse sunne, 
and help is on hyre fiderum. c1aso Old Kent. Serm. ir 
Old Eng. Misc. 32 Greded gode .. bet he us yeue gostliche 
helbe in ure saule. 1382 Wycuir Ps. xxvi{i].1 The Lord 
my li3ting and myn helthe. — Luke ii. 30 Myn y3en han 
seyn thin helthe, 1526 Tinpate Luke xix. 9 lesus sayd 
vnto hym: ‘his daye is healthe come vnto this housse. 1552 
Lk. Com. Prayer Gen. Confess., There is no health in vs. 
1616 R. C, Temes’ Whistle wv. 1620 He hath made sale of 
his soules dearest health. 1744 Harris Three Treat. m. x1. 
(1765) 185 That Health, that Perfection of a Social State. 
1887 Epona Lyart Ant.-Errant xxiii. 224 As you value the 
health of your own souls. 

+ 5. Well-being, welfare, safety ; deliverance. 

c1250 Gen. §& Ex. 2344 Ic am iosep, dreded 3u no3t, for 
jure belde or hider bro3t. 1382 Wyctir 2 Sam. xxiii, 12 
He smoot the Philisteis, and the Lord made a greet heelth. 
1535 CoveRDALE 1 Saw. xiv. 45 Ionathas..that hath done 
so greate health in Israel this night. 31602 Suaxs. Hawz.1. 
iv. 40 Be thoua Spirit of health, or Goblin damn‘d.  c 1611 
Cuarman /liad xv. 683 There is no mercy in tbe wars, your 
healths lie in yoet hands. 

+h. “url health: bad luck, hurt, disaster. Ods. 
¢1477 Caxton Yason 30 Thenne cam agaynst him the 
king of Poulane, but that was to his euill helthe. ¢1g00 
Afelusine xxxvi, 287 To theire euyl helthe they haue re- 
countred geffray. 
6. A salutation or wish expressed for a person’s 


welfare or prosperity ; a toast drunk in a person’s 
honour. See also DRINK v. 14. 

1596 SHaxs. Yam. Shr. i. ii. 171 Hee calls for wine. a 
health quoth he. 1602 Marston Aud. § Jed. iv, Wks. 
1856 I. 46 Your drunken healths, your houts and shouts, 
Your smooth God save's, 1675 Cocker J/ora/s 9 By drink- 
ing others healths, to lose their own, 1713 Apptson Cato 
u. ii, Cassar sends health to Cato. 1795 Wotcortr (P. 
Pindar) Convention Bill Wks. 1812 III. 378, I like not 
healths; too oft they carry treason. 1855 Macautay “ist. 
Eng. xvii. IV. 7 As often asany of the.. princes proposed a 
health, the kettle druins and trumpets sounded. 

+ 7. Healthiness, wholesomeness, salubrity. Oés. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) II. 13 Bretayne passeb 
Irlond in faire weder and nobilte but no3t in hel;e. 

8. attrib. and Comé. a. simple attrib., as health- 
cullure, -drop, -reciperation, -loken; 0. obj. and 
obj. gen., as health-burlding, -drinker, -tng, -giver, 
-seeker, -wishing, hcalth-beartng, -boding, -giving, 
-hunting, -promising, -restoring, -saving adjs.; @. 
instrumental, as health-flushed, -proud adjs. «a. 
Special Comb.: health-board = Board of Health ; 
health exhibition, a public exhibition of sanitary 
appliances and the like; health-guard, an officer 
appointed to euforce qtiarantine regulations (Smyth 
Satlor’s Word-bk, 1867) ; health laws, the statutes 
regulating general sanitary conditions by the ap- 
pointment of Boards of Health (Bouvier Law Dict, 
1856); thealth-offering, peace offering; health- 
office, the department having the administration 
of the health laws; health-offieer, an officer 
charged with the administration of the health laws 
and sanitary inspection; health-resort, a place 
to which people resort for the benefit of their 
health; health-roll, a list showing the state of 


health of a company of people, as of a ship’s crew. 

1888 Miss A. K. Green Behind Closed Doors iii, He is on 
the *Health Board. 1598 Sy_vestEr Dx Bartasu. ii. Ark 
383 O sacred Olive!..* Health-boading branch. 1896 IVestw. 
Gaz. 5 Aug. 6/3 The time that you can devote to *health- 
building. 1552 Huroet, *Health causynge .. sospitalis. 
1606 Marston “azue ww. Wks, 1856 Il. 72 Favour-wearers, 
sonnet-inongers, *health-drinkers. 1633 Prynne //istrio- 
Mastix ‘Yitle-p., Sundry particulars concerning Dancing, 
Dicing, *Healthdrinking. 1813 Suettey Q. Afad vi. 52 
Until pure *health-drops, from the cup of joy, Fall like a 
dew of balm upon the world. 1884 Nature 388/2 Prepara- 
tions for .. the International *Healih Exhtbition. — 1382 
Wyceutr Ps. Ixiv. {Ixv]. 6 God, oure *helthe 3iuere. 1882 EDNA 
Lyatt Donovan xxi. (1887) 257 It drew him away from the 
thought of weakness and soul-disease to the Health- 
giver. 1588 Suaks. LZ. L. £1. i. 236 The moste wholesome 
Physicke of thy *health-giuing ayre. 1876 Bancrorr /7is?. 
U.S. VI. lv. 433 Healtb-giving truth. 1535 CovERDALE 
Ezek, xliii. 27 The prestes shal offre their burntoffringes and 
*healthoffringes vpon y® aulter. /déa. xiv. 15, xlvie 12. 
1856 Bouvier Law Dict. 1. 581 Health Officer, the name 
of an officer invested with power to enforce the “health laws. 
1804 tr. Volney'’s View Soil VU. S. 252 The establishment 
of lazarettoes and *health-offices. 1860 Mut Kepr. on 
xv. (1865) 116/1 Itis ridiculous that a surveyor, or a AG th 
officer. .should be appointed by popular suffrage. 1753 Hee 
Counier Art Torment. 164 People may be health-prow ie 
well as purse-proud. 1865 R. B. GrinpRop Hee) ° 
other “health resort in England which presents such a 
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combination of hygienic advantages. 1891 Freeman Sk. /r. 
French Trav. 181 Royat, a village which has become a 
health-resort. 1715 Rowe Lady Yane Gray 1. i, [He] 
Try’d ev'ry >heallerestorine herb and gum. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. 1. xx, 256 His "health-roll makes a sorry 
parade, 1888 M. 8. Epwarps Parting of Ways 111. xi. 179 
A... *health-saving invention, 1883 W.H. Bisuop //ouse 
Merch, Prince iii. 1885) 40 They went .. to the *health 
springs of Colorado and Florida., 1886 Annie EDpwarprFs 
Playwrights Dau. ii. 21 The companion of her father's 
Italian *health-wanderings. 1613 Seven On Drayton 
Wks. 111,838 (Jod.) An usual ceremony among the Saxons 
--asa note of *health-wishing. 


+ Health, «. Oés. [f. prec. sb.] #n/r. To drink 
a health or healths. Also fo Acalth #1. 

1611-1696 [see HeattHinG vb/. sh. 2]. 1633 Hevwoop 
Eng. Trav. w. Wks. 1874 1V. 72 Goe, health it freely for 
my good successe. 1636 W. Samrson Vow Breaker u. i, 
They now are healthing, and carrowsing deepe. 

Hea:ltheries, sé. p/. collog. [f. IkEALTH sd. + 
-ERY.) A name familiarly given to the Health 
Exhibition held in London in 1884; suggested by 
the F¢shertes of the preceding year. 

1884 Daily News 30 May, The Shakspeare show.. will be 
more attractive to poetic souls than the Mealtherics, 1884 
Pall Mall G, 12 Aug. 2 1 If the Fisheries spoiled the early 
Promenades last year, it is probable that the Healtheries 
will do so with these..this year. 


Healthful (he'lpfil), a. [f. leattasé.+-Fev.] 

1. Promoting or conducive to bodily health; 
health-giving, wholesome, salubrious. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. xii. 1495) 473 Mount 
Effraym was most helthfullin ayre. 1559 W. CUNNINGHAM 
Costnogr. Glasse 180 These famous, and helthfull rivers, the 
Rhine, Danuby. 1694 Acc, Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 212 
The Country seems much subject to Earthquakes, else very 
healthful. 1709-10 StFELE Tatler No. 128 p 4 Cleanliness 
and healthful Industry wait on all your Motions. 18977 
Tuorotp in Gd. Words XVII). 16/1 The cheapest and 
healthfullest route. .is by steamer. 

b. Restowing, promoting, or conducive to moral 
or spiritual welfare or prosperity; salutary, saving. 

1382 WycLiF 2 J/acc. iii. 32 He offride for helthe of the 
man an helthful sacrifice (Aostiam salufarem). ¢1410 Love 
Bonavent. Mirr. (Gibbs MS.) lf.121 In pat furst makynge 
of pis helpfulle sacramente. 1560 Becon ew Caltech. Wks. 
1844 11. 201 His glorious passion and healthful death. 1596 
Datavoece tr. Leslie's List, Scot. v. 281 King Gregorie .. 
setis out helthfull and gud lawis. 1642 Declar. Lords & Com. 
23 Nov. 2 Healthfull for the presenttate of this Kingdome. 
1862 D. Witson /’reh, Man fr: xxiii. 369 Healthful elements 
of European civilization, 

2. Of persons, their actions, etc.’ Full of or 
characterized by health; enjoying good health; 
healthy. Now rare. 

1550 CoveRDALE Sfir. Perle xv. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1.138 
When a man hath been a long season healthful and without 
any manner of sickness, 1667 I)’cuess NewcastLe Life Dk, 
iV. (1886) III. 208 By this temperance he finds himself very 
healthful. 1754-8: Jonxson L. P., Cave, He was generally 
healthful, and capable of much labour, 186z Miss YonceE 
C'tess Kate i. (1880) 2 Kate was tall, skinny, and brown, 
though perfectly healthful. 

b. Marked by intellectaal or moral soundness. 

1601 SHAKS. Ful. C. 11. 1. 319 Such an exploit haue [ in 
hand Ligarius, Had you a healthfull eare to heare of it. 
1744 ARMSTRONG Preserv. [Tealth 1. \R.), In healthful body 
how A healthful mind the longest to maintain. 1831 
Macautay &ss., Lad. Nugent's Hampden (1887) 205 A mind 
so great..so healthful and so well proportioned. 1884 
Manch. Exam.14 Nov. 57 The Chinese will continue to be 
a clog upon the healthful progress of the world. 


Hea'lthfully, adv. [f. HEALTHFUL a. +-L¥?.] 
In a healthful manner : see the adj. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvin, Ixxiv. (1495) 829 A 
wesell brent to asshes is helthfully done in medycyn. 1581 
Marsrck Sh. of Notes 74 They therby are stirred to hate 
themselues, and so are healthfullie killed. @164z Sir W. 
Monson .Vaval Tracts 1v. (1704) 394/1 The Island [is] 
Healthfully seated. @ 1687 Petry Pol. Arith. vi. (1691) 97 
New England..where People live long, and healthfully. 
az7gt Westey Huss. & Wives v. Wks. 1811 1X. 81 An ad- 
monition..healthfully sharp. a 1864 Hawthorne S, Fe/ton 
(1879) 14 Living healthfully in the open air. 

Hea‘lthfulness. [f.as prec.+-NESS.] The 
condition or quality of being healthful; wholesome- 
ness, salubrity, healthiness. 

1561 T. Noxton Calvin's Just. wv. xiii. 86 Vhey refreshe 
their body, so muche as suffiseth for life and Peeve diulnesce: 
21568 CoverDALF. Ghostly Ps. 1, Whs. (Parker Soc.) I. 575 
Thou God of all my healthfulnesse. 166: Lovet. 7st. 
Anim. & Min, Introd., According to the healthfulnesse of 
the place, in which they live. 1863 Bates Nat. Asmazon 1. 
(1864) 20 The healthfulness of the climate. 1878 Bayne 
Purit, Rev. iv. 110 Solid ability and moral healthfulness. 

Hea'lthily, av. [f. Heattuy a. + -Ly 2.) 
In a healthy manner. 

163z SHERWOOD, Healthfully, or healthilie, saf‘nement, 
salubrement, salutatrement, 1926 Leoni Alberti’s Archit. 
1. 3/2 Where they might live the most healthily. 1847 
Emerson Refr, Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 333 Beh- 
men is healthily and beautifully wise, notwithstanding the 
mystical narrowness. 1868 Lyxcu Rivulet cxivn. ii, His 
wind, that bloweth healthily, Thy sicknesses to heal. 

Hea‘lthiness. [f.as prec.+-NEss.] Healthy 
quality or condition, salubrity: see the adj. 

1670 NarporouGH Frul,in Ace. Sev. Late Vey. 1 (1711) 
96 A good Testimony of the healthiness of the Country. 
1748 Anson's lov. 313 All these advantages were greatly en- 
hanced by the healthiness of its climate. 1884 SEELEY in 
Contemp. Rev. Oct. 503 ‘ Werther’. .has certainly no advan- 
tage in healthiness of tone. 


+ Hea'lthing, vé/. sé. [f. Hatta sé. or v.) 
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1. The furthering or imparting of health. rare. 

158x MuLcaster Positions x\v. (1887) 298 The helping, and 
healthing of all studentes. 

2. The drinking of healths; toasting. 

1611 Br. Hace Serm. xxiv. Wks. 1837 V. 324 What bou- 
ing, and quaffing, and whiffing, and healthing is there. 
1654 Trare Comm. Estheri. 8 This detestable healthing and 
carousing too too common in all parts of Christendom. 1696 
©. Hevwoon Let. in Thoresty's Corr. (Hunter) 1, 229, 
I prefer this exercise to ranting, railing, healthing. 

+ Hea lthist. O65. nonce-wad. [f. NEALTH 5d, + 
-1sT.] One who is addicted to drinking healths. 

1640 Br. Hart Chr. Moder. 1. i. § 3 The Greeks drink in 
small cruses at the beginning of their feasts, and in large 
bowls at the latter end: an order ill imitated by the lavish 
Healthists of our time. 

Healthless he'lplés),¢. Nowrare. [see -LESS.] 

1. Without health, out of health; destitute ol 
bodily, mental, or spiritual health; unhealthy. 

1568 T. Howertt Ard, Amitie (1879) 97 Why doe I sceke 
to heate my helthlesse hart? 1635 Quarres Zynd/. it, iii. 
(1718) 139 Restore health to my healthless soul. 1651-3 Jer. 
Tavior Serm. for Year, xiii. 165 It may be for the lust of 
thy youth thou hast a healthlesse old age. 1857 Mrs. 
Matuews 7ea-t. Talk 1. 48 [Her] healthless condition had 
kept her many years in painful retirement. 

. Not conducive to health; unwholesome, in- 


salubrious. 

1650 Jer. Taytor Joly Living 1.1. § 16 Like him whose 
- meat [is] nothing but sauces; they are healthless, charge- 
able, and useless. 1855 Sincieton Virgil Il. 354 Whodwell 
In. ancient Pyrgi, and Gravisc healthless. 

Ilence Hea‘lthlessness, unhealthiness; unwhole- 


somencss. 

1655 JER. Tavior Unum Necess. vi. §7 (R.) There is such 
a certain healthlesness in many things to all.. that tosupply 
a need is to bring a danger. 1 — Duct. Dubit. u. 
ilt.-viil. § 7 Fasting. .is the Be. -unless it be altered by the 
inconveniences or healthlessness of the person. 


Healthsome (he lpsim), a. Now rare. [f. 
TLEALTH 56. + -SOME.] 
+1. Full of health; possessing good health; 


healthy. Ods. 

1563 Homilies 1. Sacrament 1. my 444 A stomach .. 
which is healthsome and sound. 1635 KR. Carewin Lissore 
Papers (1888) Ser. 1. 111. 225 Some say he is y* healthsomer 
for it [sickness]. ~~ 

2. Bestowing health “bodily, mental, or spiritual) ; 


wholesome ; saltitary. 

1538 Bate Comedy Johan Baptiste in art. Misc. 1. 105 
Thys helthsome counsell maketh my hart joyfull and glad. 
1573 Tusser //xsd. xi. (1878) 27 And healthsom aire inuest 
thee. 1610 Hottann Cameen's Brit. 1.63 Vhat healthsoine 
light of Jesus Christ shone. .upon the Britans. 1707 SLOANE 

‘amaica 1. 45 A stream of hot water, which.. becomes cool 
and healthsome. = 3 11. C. Haruipay Someone must suffer 
1. xiii, 240 The healthsome joys of the covered-cart. 

Ilence Hea lthsomely ad/v.; Hea‘ lthsomeness. 

1563 GoLpING Crsar(1565 271 Hle..madeso many iorneyes 
. forchaunge of the places for healthsomnesse. 1579 FutKr 
Heskins’ Parl, 498 He did helthsomly or profitably con- 
secrate his bodieand bloud. 1582 BentLey Jon, Matrones 
ii, 16 Wellspring of all healthsomnes. 

Hea lthward, a. [f. HEALTH sd. + -WarD.] 
Tending in the direction of hcalth. 

1884 Pennsyls, Sch. Frnl, XX X11. 382 There is a strong 
healthward tendency in the constitution. 1886 Arif. Med. 
Frnl. 25 Sept. 585/2 If we can do nothing to help nature on 
her healthward course, 

Healthy (helpi),¢.  [f. Hearn sé. + -y.) 

1. Possessing or enjoying good health; hale or 
sound (in body’, so as to be able to discharge all 


functions efficiently. 

1552 Hvutoet, Healthye or healthfull, s#co/umis, saluber, 
salutifer, salutaris, sanus, 158: Petrie Guazzo's Civ. 
Conv. 1. (1586) 23 Healthie men. are properly those, who 
have y* foure humours so equally tempered in them .. that 
one thing exceede not another. 1670 Narsoroucn Fru/. in 
Ace. Sev, Late Voy. \. (1711) 96 ‘The Spaniards are well- 
complexioned People..and seem to be mighty healthy. 
ai3grs Burnet Own Time 11. 535 He is of a very vigorous 
and healthy constitution. 1815 W. H. {ReLanp ScridSleo- 
mania 15 My abstinence keeps me quite healthy. 1879 
Haran Eyesight v. 57 Healthy eyes, if given anything 
like a fair chance, will take care of themselves. 

2. Conducive to or promoting health; whole- 


some, salubrions; salutary. Also fig. 

1552 [see sense 1]. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 1. 
(1586) & b, Best is it..in good and healthy places, to set the 
house toward the East. @1704 Locke (J.), Gardening or 
husbandry, and working in wood, are fit and healthy re- 
creations for a man of study or business. 1748 Westey Let. 
cone. Tea in Besant Loudon (1892) 372 A Mixture of Herbs 
.. healthier as well as cheaper than Tea. 1871 NapPHEeys 
Prev. & Cure Dis.\. v. 135 Healthy dwelling-houses. : 
Jig. 1884 Chr. World 11 Sept. 682/4 The deep, wide, and 
healthy influence which he exerted upon society. 

3. Denoting or characteristic of health or sound 


condition (74. and fig.) ; opp. to morfrd. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V, 1.11. 4 He said. .the water it selfe 
was a good healthy water. 1709 Steere Tatler No. 77? 1 
With a fresh, sanguine, and healthy Look. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 34 The healthy habit of the British constitution. 
1878 H. M. Stantey Dark Cont. 11. vii. 199 An interchange 
of small gifts served as a healthy augury for the future. 
1897 Daily Veus 7 June 9,4 The cutlery trade is ina very 
healthy state. 

b. sfec. in .Wed.: see quots. 

1807-26 S. Coorer First Lines Surgery 2 By healthy 
inflammation, is meant that which is not characterized 
and modified by any particular disease in the part or 
constitution, 


1854 Mayne £afos. Lex., Healthy Pus, | 


HEAP. 


term applied to pus discharged from abscesses which are 
the result of phlegimon ous inflammation ; or from wounds 
and ulcers in the healing state; forinerly termed laudable pus. 

4. Comb., as healthy-looking, -minded adjs. 

1800 Sin M. Huxter Frud. (1894) 176 The farmers are 
healthy-looking. 185: Mayne Reip Scalp /funt. ii. 17 
Displaying healthy-louking, sun-tanned throats. 1886 Mrs. 
C. Prarp Miss Dicohees's Chance 1 ii. 33 She was as 
thoroughly discontented with her own lot as any fairly 
healthy-minded girl can be. 

Healve, obs. form of IIELVE. 

+Heam. Obs. or dial, [A dial. variant of Hane 
56.1] The amnion of an animal (= Catz sé.) 5b; 
the secundine. 

168: WALLER Advice fo Painter u.2 Brand Then draw 
a Haw-thorn Bush, and let him place The Heam upon't. 
1726 Dict. Rust. sed, 3), eam (in Beasts) is the same thing 
with the after-Lirth in women. 

Hean, var. HlamMr 2, veg, uncle. 

+ Hean, hene, cz. O/s. Forms: 1 héan, 3 
heene, heane, 3-4 hene, 4 heyne. [Coin. Teut. 
adj. : OE, Adan =OlIG. Aéni, Goth. Aauns con- 
temptible, base, humble: cf. Lettish 4azns shame, 
disgrace, dishonour.] Mean, abject, poor; humble, 
lowly. 

Beowulf Z.) 1275 Pa he hean ge-wat, dreame be-daled. 
e825 isp. l’salter ix. 39 (x. 18] oem dam freondleasan 
and @a@m heanan. c 120g lay. 3172 Iieo hold me for 
heene [c 1275 wrecche]. /6éf. 12136 Hermes heo worhten 
and hene lond makeden. ¢ 1230 //adi Meid. 13 Who makes 
out. .of heane hine, of fa freond. ¢1325 /'o/. Songs (Camden) 
150 Me halt hem ful hene. c1400 Afol. Loll. 26 To stere 
men to be heuy of ber mysse and to desire to be heyne. 

+Hean, hene, v. 0és. Forms: 1 hfenan, 
hynan, hénan, 2-4 hene‘n, 3 heanen, henen. 
[Coin. Teut.: OF. Afenan = OF ris. Aéna (MDu. 
Ahonen, Du. hoonen), ONG. Aénen (MIG. hanen, 
Ger. hohnen), Goth. Aaunjan, {. haun-s adj.: see 

rec. (From the OIG. came OF. hontr to dis- 

onour, pa. pple. Aom?, in ‘hon soit qui mal y 

ense’.\) frans. To treat with contumely; to 
p etree y; 
insult, humiliate, debase, lower. 

Beowulf Z.) 2320 Geata leode hatode ond hynde. _¢ 950 
Lindtsf. Gosp. fake x. 16 Sede iuih teled we7 xehened mec 
henes. c1275 Lamd. fom. 13 Stala and steorfa suide cow 
scal hene. ¢ 1205 Lay. 6874 Al his fulc he hatede and al he 
hit hande. c¢1230 //ati Metd, " Vre flesch is ure fa & 
heaned us & harmed. 1410 Chron. Eng. 1030 (Ritson 
Metr. Rom. 11. 313) Heo heveden him in henyng, Ant seiden 
he wes traitour, 


+ Heanling. Cés. In3heanlung. [f. llean 
a.+-LinG.} A base, abject, or humble person. 

az2zzs St. Marher. 14 Heanlunges maked ham wid 
heouenlich hird. 

Heap (hip),sé. Forms: 1 héap, 2-heap,(2 hap, 
3 hep, 3-5 hep, 4(Ayend.) hyeap, hyap, 4-7 heep, 
hepe, 5 heppe, heype, 6 Sc. heip, 6-7 heape). 
[OE. Aéap = OF ris. Adp, OS. 46p (MDu., MLG., 
LG. hép, Du. hoop), OUG. houf (MUG. houf), 
ON. hdpr ‘Sw. hop, Da. hob) adopted from LG.; 
wanting in Gothic ; :—OTcut. *Aaupo-z. In ablaut 
relation to OIG. Afifo, MUG. hiife, Ger. haufe:— 
*hipon-; from stem Yhup-, pre-Teut. *kud-: cf. L. 
cumbére, cubare.) 

1. A collection of things lying one upon another 
so as to form an elevated mass often roughly conical 
in form, (A heap of things placed regularly one 
above another is more distinctively called a pr/e.) 

¢ 725 Corpus Gloss. 1912 (O. E. T.) Strues, heap. ¢ 897 
K.AELFRED Gregory's Past, x\viil, (Sw. 367 Galad on Ebreisc, 
dzt is on Englisc zewitnesse heap. axr225 Ancr. R. 314 
Heo gedered al pet greste on one heape. 1340 Ayend. 139 
Zuo hit is of be hyeape of huete y-borsse. 1382 WycuiF 
Song Sol. vii. 2 An hep [1388 heep] of whete. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P, R. xi. iii. (1495) 442 He of grauell and 
erthe. ¢1450 MJirour Saluacioun 1470 of. twelue stones 
fro the bank .. Thai made a hepe. 1535 Coverpate 7's. 
Ixxviii{i]. 1 They haue..made lerusalem an heape of stones. 
1574 J. Dee in Lett. Lit. en (Camden) 39 An heap of old 
papers and parchments. 1611 Biste Zosd. ui. 13 The waters 
of Jordan..shall stand upon anheape, 1774 Gops. .Va/. 
Hist. (1776) 1. 2532 The waters will.. be attracted by the 
moon, and rise in an heap. 1854 Ronatps & RicHaPpDson 
Chem, Technol. (ed. 2) 1.11 Coking in Heaps or Ridges.— 
The oldest and still very common method of preparing coke 
isin meiler or heaps. 1860 Tyxpatt Glac. 11. viii. 266 At 
first sight, these sand-covered cones appear huge heaps of 
dirt. 1881 RayMonp J/iniug Gloss. Heap (Newce.), the 
refuse at the pit's mouth, 

b. fig. of things immaterial. 

¢ 1200 ORIN 4330 All piss prinne taless hep. 41300 Cursor 
Af, 26021 Scailand a hepe es samen o sin. 1340 Ayexd. 130 
He yzi3p bane greate heap of his zennes. 

+c. Mass, main body, Oés. 

1608 SHaks. Per. 1. i. 33 Her countless glory .. which, 
without desert, because thine eye Presumes to reach, all thy 
whole heap must die. 1709 STEELE J7atler No. 87 P 8 If 
we consider the Heap of an Army, utterly out of all Pros- 
pect of Rising and Preferment. 

d. Fallacy of the heap: see quot. 1768-74. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) Il. 140 Their sophism of 
the sorites, or argument of the heap; because, say they, if 
you drop a number of things upon one another you can 
never tell precisely when they begin to make a heap. 1893 
O.cford Mag.1 Nov. 39/1 Mr. A.’s contention..seems to us 
based on a fetilio principii, or on the fallacy of the heap. 

2. a. A heaped measure of capacity. b. A pile 
or mass of definite size, varying with the commodity. 


HEAP. 


1674 JBAKE Arith. (1696) 70 Usage in some places hath 
continued Measure by heap, although some Statutes order 
it by Strike. 1813 R. Kerr Agric. Surv. Berw. 448 (Jam.) 
In Berwickshire ..four fills (of a firlot with potatoes), heaped 
by hand as high as they can go, called heaps, are counted as 
one boll. 1823 Crass Technol. Dict., Heap (Print.), any 
number of reams or quires as is set out by the warehouse 
keeper for the pressmen to wet is called a heap..‘ The heap 
holds oul,’ Le. it has the full intended number of sheets. 
1855 Rosinson Whitby Gloss., Heeap or Heap, a quarter of 
a peck measure. 1862 Miatt /itle Deeds Ch. Eng. 39 note, 
Barley and oats were titheable by the heap or cock. 

3. A great company (esp. of persons); a multitude, 
a host. An early sense in the Teutonic langs.; now 
only as in 4. 

BeownlftZ.) 400 Pryd-lic pegna heap. 971 Biickl. Hom. 
81 Se halga heap hehfadera and witgena. a117§ Cott. 
Hom, 219 He yescop tyen engle werod oder hapes.. 
Her beod nizen anglen hapes. ¢1275 Lay. 10300 Po wes 
Seuarus heap mochel ibolded. cr1zgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 
63/331 An hep of foules grete i-nov3. 1340 Ayend. 267 Ich 
yze3 to be blyssede heape of confessours. 1377, LANGL. 
P. Pl. B. x. 309 An heep [C. hepe} of houndes at his ers, as 
he a lorde were. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dietes 105 
A great heep of sheep. 1535 CoverDALe Ezek. xxxviii. 22 
Fyre and brymstone, wil 1 cause to rayne vpon him and all 
his heape. 1590 SpeNseR /. Q. 1. iv. 16 The heapes of 
pork. thronging in the hall, Doe ride each other, upon 

erto gaze. r594 SHaks. Aich. ///, 1. i. 53 Among this 
Princely heape, if any heere.. Hold me a Foe. 

4. Hence, in later colloquial use: A large num- 
ber or quantity: a /great) deal, ‘a lot’. 

a 166: Furrer MWVorthies 1840) 111. 53 No county in Eng- 
land hath such a heap of castles together. a 1682 Sir ‘I. 
Browne 7racts (1684) 116 ‘This heap of artificial terms first 
entring with the French Artists. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 
1. 389 he Principal of a heapof Islands, 1741 RicHarpson 
Pamela (1824) 1.64 What a heap of hard names does the 
poor fellow call himself! 1818 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 
166 A man on tbe coach said the borses took a ‘hellish heap 
0’ drivin’’. 1867 TRotiope Chron, Barset \1.xlv, 12 She lives 
in a big house, and has a heap of servants. 1884 BESANT 
Childr. Gibeon i. xxxii, He got into trouble a heap of times. 

b. p/. in same sense. Cf. the like use of ‘lots’. 

a1547 SurrEY Poems, Compl. Lover, What pleasant life, 

what heapes of ioy these litle birdes receue. 1622 SPARROW 
Bk. Com, Prayer (1661) 170 For the antiquity of this Feast, 
heaps of Testimonies might be brought. 1856 Wiytr 
Metvit.e Kate Cov.i, We're in heaps of time. 1872 Brack 
Adv. Phaeton iii. 25 He has..knocked heaps of things to 
smithereens. 

c. absol. and as adv. A great deal, much; a 
‘lot’. (sézg. and pl.) collog. 

a 1834 Dow Serm. (Bartlett!, To go to church in New 
York in any kind of tolerable style costs a heap a-year. 
1848 Ruxton Life in Far West 223 (Farmer) He pro- 
nounced himself a heap better. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. x. 80 It’s nature 1 should think a heap of him. 
1871 W. ALEXANDER Johnny Gibé viii. (1873) 46 ‘ Aw wudna 
care a great heap, gin we can’gree aboot the waages.’ 1887 
Mrs. H. Martin Amor Vincit 1. 5 You will find some one 
somewhere you think heaps better than me. ; 

5. Phrases. ta. Ly, tz heaps: in crowds, in 
large quantities, in great numbers. b. /# (of) @ 
heap: (of a body falling or lying) in a mass, in a 
state of collapse, having the appearance of a shape- 
less incrt mass, ¢@. + On heap (4-5 an hepe): in 
a heap or mass, together; =AHEAP. + Ona heap, 
on heaps: ina prostrate mass, prostrate. td. 7o 
heap : together, into one mass. e. Allof (tox) a 
heap: allin a mass falling or fallen; so + a// on 
(pon) heaps. To strike all of (+ on) a heap (colloq.): 
to paralyze, prostrate mentally, cause to collapse. 

@ 1523 Ln. Berners Frofss. 1. clxxxiii, (R.), They.. 
slewe and hanged them vpon trees by heapes. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. 11.259 They.. walked in the streetes in heapes. 1641 
Mitton Reform. u. Wks. (1847) 14/1 The inhabitants. are 
enforced by heaps to forsake their native country. «@ 1700 
Drypen Ceyx & Alcyone 174 The sailors run in heaps, a help- 
less crowd. 1799-1805 S. Turner A uglo-Sax. (1836) 1. 111. 
i. 157 {Hengist}is affirmed..to have butchered in beaps the 
people who fled to the mountains and deserts. 

b. 1840 Mrs. Browninc Drama of E-rile Poems 1844 1. 
23 What is this, Eve? thou droppest heavily In a heap 
earthward. 

C. a@x000 Wonders of Creation in Codex Exon. (Thorpe) 
350 Gewited pon.. ford mzere tungol, faran on heape. ¢ 1205 
Lay, 28292 Pa heo weoren per on hepe an hunddred pusende 
hedene and cristene. ¢ 1325 (loss. W, de Biblesw. in Wright 
Voc. 158 En moncens, onhepe. ¢ 1420 Liber Cocoriumt (1862) 
15 Gar hit on hepe torenne. 1590 Spenser F. Q. nt. iv. 16 
He tombled on an heape, and wallowd in his gore. 1607 
SuHaks. Tivion wy. iii. 101 When I haue laid proud Athens 
on a heape, 1611 Biste Ps. Ixxix. 1 They have layd 
lerusalem on heapes. 

@ 1300 Sarmun xxxiv.in E, E, P. (1862) 5 Sei, sinful 
man, whi neltou Ieue pat al bing sal come to hepe. ¢ 1374 
Cuaucer Boeth. wv. pr. vi. 105 (Camb. MS.) Puruyance 
embraceth alle thinges to hepe. ¢1391 — Asfrol. 1. § 14 
A litel wegge.. pat streyneth alle thise parties to hepe. 1393 
Lancu. 7, Pl, C, x1. 189 And Fn were best to bee aboute 
and brynge hit to hepe, That alle londes loueden, and in on 
lawe by-leouede. 14.. Voc. in Wr.- Wiilcker 590/26 /nvicem, 
to geder, to hepe. ¢1475 Rauf Coilzear 83 Bot, micht we 
bring this harberie this nicht weill to heip. 1480 Caxton 
Descr, Brit, 12 Gadrith to hepe grete hepes of grauel. 

@. 1588 Suaks. 77. A. u. ill. 223 Lord Bassianus lies 
embrewed heere, All on a heape. 1653 H. More Antid. 
Ath, 1. xi. (1712) 34 That lies like a Net all on heaps in the 
Water, 1711 Brit. Apollo 111. No. 133. 2/1 A Young 
Woman..struck me allon aheap. 1741 RICHARDSON Pamela 
1. 205 This alarm’d us both; and he seem’d quite struck of 
a Heap. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy \. xxi, The story..is long 
and interesting..it would be rnnning my history all upon 
beaps to give it you bere. 1818 Scott od Roy xxiy, Tbe 
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interrogatory seemed to strike the honest magistrate, to use 
the vulgar phrase, all of a heap. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 120 Some one who..will not be struck all of a heap 
like a child by the vain pomp of tyranny. 1887 Riper 
Haccarp Jess 3 It .. struck her horse upon tbe spine .. so 
that it fell all of a heap on to the veldt. 

6. attrib. and Comé.: heap-cloud = CUMULUS 2; 
heap-flood, a heavysea; heap-measure = heaped 
measure; heap-keeper, heap-stead (see quots.). 

1561 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (Spalding Club) 1. 335 To be 
mesourit with ane straik mett corresponden to the hep 
messour. 1583 STANYHURST 4 ne7s 1, (Arb.) 21 One ship 
.. was swasht wyth a roysterus heapeflud. 1858 Simmonps 
Dict. Trade, Heap-keeper, a miner who overlooks the 
cleaning of coal on the surface, 1883 GresLtEy Gloss, Coal 
Mining, Heap-stead, the entire surface works about a 
colliery shaft. 1889 Nafure XXXIX. 26 The common 
cumulus or heap-cloud, which is the commonest cloud of 
the day-time in fine weather. 

Heap (hip), v. Forms: see the sb. [OE. 
héapian, corresp. to OHG. houfon, MUG. houfer, 
mod.G, haufer, hadufen ; deriv. of the corresp. sb.] 

1. ¢raxs. To make, form, gathcr, or cast into a 
heap; to pile #f, amass, accumulate ; to pile one 
thing «fox another so as to forma heap. Often 
with 2, logether, on. 

c1000 Ags. Gos. Luke vi. 38 God zemet .. zeheapod 
and ofer-flowende. az225 Ancr. X. 314 Heo .. heaped .. 
togederes al bet was er bileaued. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Johannes 207 He pat mony heppis ay, Is seruand bare-to 
nycht and day. 1483 Cath. Angi. 183/1 To Heppe, 
acenmulare, 1538 Starkey England 1. i. 6 Lyke vnto 
ryches hepyd in cornerys. 1590 Spenser F. Q, ul. vil. 47 
The ‘Titans which did make Warre against heven, and 
heaped hils on hight To scale the skyes. 161x Biste Yod 
xxvii. 16 Though he heape vp siluer as the dust. 1611 — 
Ezek. xxiv. 10 Heape on wood, kindle the fire. 1860 Tys- 
DALL Glac, 1. xxvil. 198 The snow had been heaped in 
oblique ridges across my path. 

b. cxtr. for pass. (Chiefly U.S.) 

1873 Lowett Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 273 A stripe of 
phosphorescence heaping before you in a star-sown snow. 
1890 /farfer’s Mag, Nov. 865/1 Fallen avalanches heap 
whitely at intervals below. 

2. ¢ransf. and fig. To amass, accumulate; to add 
many things togelher or one thing to another. 


Often with «J, Zogecher. Also aédsol. 

egoo [see Hearinc vd/. sb.]. ¢1200 OrmMIN 4331 All piss 
prinne taless hep Iss hxepedd a33 wibb ehhte. ¢ 1320 
R. Brunse Wedit, 865 Pey wounded here, and heped 
harm vp on harmes, 1382 Wycuir //aé. ii. 5 He shal 
hepe togidere to hym alle peplis. rsz9 S. Fisn Supplic. 
Bexgers (E. E, T. S.) 13 [They] haue heped to him benefice 
vpon benefice, 1582 N. ‘T. (Rhem.) 2 77. iv. 3 According 
to their owne desires they will heape to themselues maisters, 
hauing itching eares. @ 1605 MONTGOMERIE Sonn, xxxiv. 
5 More hevynes within my hairt 1 heep. 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No, 260 P 1 The Circumstances which are heaped up 
inmy Memory. 1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 3 Genera- 
tions of antiquaries have heaped together vast piles of facts. 

+b. refl. and énir. for refl. (or pass.) Obs. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 3548 Thes harmes so heterly hepit in 
his mynde. 1508 Dunxpar Sua Martit Wemen 334 And 
i hatrent I hid within my hert all; Bot quhilis it hepit so 

uge [etc.]. 1535 CovERDALE £2ek. xxxix. 17 Heape you 
together and come. 1581 Petrie Guazzo's Civ, Conv. 11. 
(1586) 53 b, Ihe preasse of people which heapeth together at 
the judgement place. 

3. érans. To furnish with a heap or heaps ; to fill, 


load, cumber, with a heap or heaps. Also with wp. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W,. de W. 1531) 54 Your measure .. 
heped & fylled vnto it flowe ouer. 1530 Patscr. 583/1 
Heape this busshell as hye as you can. 1542-3 Act 34 4 
35 len. VIII, ¢c. 9 § 1 The mouth & hole channell of the 
saide hauen is so heaped and quarred with stones, 1667 
Miron ?. Z. y. 391 With these various fruits tbe Trees of 
God Have heap’d this Table. 1790 A. Witson Death Poet. 
Wks. 63 Frowning dread Stalked o’er the world, and heapt 
his way with dead, 1824 Macautay /ury v, The field is 
heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven mail. 

tb. cxtr. for reff. and pass, Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xiv. ii. (1495) 465 Theerthe 
hyght Tellus, for we take fruyte therof, and hight ops, for 
he hepyth wyth fruyte. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 3688 Vhe heuyn 
in hast hepit with cloudis. ; 

4. trans. To deal or bestow in heaps or large 
quantities. Const. for. 

1573-80 Baret Alu. H 303 To heape euill upon him, cox- 
glomerare mala in aliguem. 1590 SPENSER f°. Q. I. vil. 23 
Yet he perforce him held, and strokes upon him hept. 161 
Suaks. Hen. V///, \. ii. 175 Your great Graces Heap’ 
vpon me (poore Vndeseruer). 1671 Mitton Samson 276 To 
heap ingratitude on worthiest deeds. 1861 Bricut SZ, on 
India 19 Mar., To heap insults on his memory. 

5. To load, charge, or overwhelm (a person) zvz/ 
(something in large quantities). 

1583 Stanynurst /7ners 1. (Arb,) 21 Hee. .sees thee Tro- 
ians wyth seas and rayne water heaped. /érd. 11. 58 Pat fals 
thee turret, thee Greeks with crash swash yt heapeth. 1751 
Jounson Rambler No. 91 P14 Some were .. heaped by 
Patronage with the gifts of Fortune. 1874 Kixcstey Lefé. 
(1878) II. 427 We are received with open arms, and heaped 
with hospitality. 

Heaped (hipt), p/. a. [f. prec. +-En1.J 

1. Gathered or thrown into a heap; piled erp. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 235/2 Heepyd, cumulatus. 1592 WyrR- 
Ley Armorie, La. Chandos 95 As lurcking sparke in hept 
straw inclosed. 1632 Mitton £’A legro 147 A hed Of heaped 
Elysian flowers. 1820 SHELLEY V/sion Sea 128 Vhe heaped 
waves behold The deep calm. 1881 Besant & Rice Chap. 
Fleet. xii, Heaped-up piles of fruit and vegetables. ‘ 

2. Having its contents piled up above the brim 


instead of being levelled. /Yeaped measure, a dry 
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measure used for certain commodities which are 
heaped up in a cone above the brim of the measure. 

1530 Patscr. 315/1 Heaped, as thynges that be measured, 
contble, 1581 LaAMBARDE /iren. iv. iv, (1588) 455 Ifany person 
have bought .. corne by heaped measure. 1659 WiLtsForD 
Scales Comm., Archit. 5 The common allowance for lime is 
one quarter, or 8 bushels (heap’d measure) to every 1000 of 
bricks. 1740 Berretey Le?, fo T. Prior 8 Feb. Wks. 1871 
IV. 263 A heaped spoonful of rosin. 1866 Rocers Agvic. 
& Pr. 1. x.168 When the bushel is described as heaped, nine 
struck bushels are reckoned as equal toeight heaped. 1896 
Whitaker's Adm, 424 Coke, apples, potatoes .. are still sold 
by heaped measures and the sack of three bushels. 

3. fig. Accumulated ; stored 2. 

rqgoz Hoccieve Let, of Cupid 407 Hir heped vertu hath 
swich excellence. 1513 Douctas nef? 1, Prol. 228 In mair 
hepit malice. 1847 DisragLi Zancred w. iv. (1871) 264 All 
the heaped-up lore of ages. 1865 Neate Glor. Parad. 66 
O how dear, how heaped, the rapture ! 

Hea‘per. [f Heap v. + -ER1.} One who 
heaps up or accumulates. 

c1490 Promp, Parv. 235/2 ‘MS. K.) Hepar, cumulator. 
1548 Upatt Erasm. Par. Luke xxiii. (1551) 377 b, An heaper 
of sinnes vpon sinnes. 1755 Ramsay £/. fo 7. Clerk 9 May, 
Tho’ I ne’er was a rich heaper, ‘To make that up I live the 
cheaper. 1861 Dasent Surnt Nal 1. 90 Heaper up of 
piles of dead. : 


+ Heap-full, 2. Ods. [f. Heap sd. (in advb. 
rclation) + Futu a.] Full and heaped up. 
1530 PaiscR. 549/2 Fyll your busshell heape full. 


849/2 Heape full, or heaped full, a comb/e, 
in Ann. Keg. 115/2 A corn-bushel heap-full. 


Hea‘ping, v4/. sb. [f. Hear v,+-1nG 1.] 

1. The action of the verb HEAP; making into a 
heap; accumulation. Also concr. 

cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist. Y. xiv. [xili.] (1890) 440 In heapunge 
eowerre niderunge. c1440 Promp. Parv. 235/2_ Hepynge, 
cumulacio, 1571 GoipinG Calvin on Ps. \xv. 7 In that un- 
measurable heaping of the earth. @ 1631 Donne in Select. 
(1840) 30 This better resurrection is a heaping euen of that 
fulness, 1712 Appison Sect. No. 549 Pp 1 Grown old in the 
heaping up of riches. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xx. 156 
Circular mounds or heapings-up of the crumbled limestone. 

2. Comb. t+ heaping figure, a rhetorical figure 
in which epithets, etc. arc heaped up. Oés. 

1589 Puttennam Ang. Poesie wi. xix. (Arb.) 243 The 
Latines called it Congeries and we the heaping figure. 

+ Hea'ply, adv. Obs. rare—°. [f. HEAP 5d. + 
-LY “.}] In neaps. 

1552 Hutoet, Heape upon heape, and heapelye. 

+ Heap-meal, adv. [OE. Adap-melum, {, HEar 
sb, ; see -MEAL.] In heaps; in large quantities or 
numbers. (Also dy heap- meal.) 

¢897 K. AEvrrep Gregory's Past. xlvi. 348 Hu hie hie 
gadriad heapmalum. c1000 AE.Fric Numb. i. 3 Telle bu 
and Aaron heapmzlum. ¢ 1000 — Sarnts’ Lives (E. E. T.S.) 
II. 282 Pa habenan .. feollon heap-mzlum ealle to bas 
halzan weres cneowum. 1610 HoLtcann Camden's Brit... 
71 And thereon powre the same forth by heap-meale, 

Heapy (hz'pi), ¢. [f. Heap sé.+-y. Cf. Ger. 
hadufig frequent.) Full or consisting of heaps. 

1§52 Hutoet, Heapye or full of heapes, acerwosus. 1557 
Tottedl’s Alisc. (Arb.) 242 My heapy doubtes and trembling 
feares are fled. 1725 Pork Odyss. xix. 515 With wither’d 
foliage strew'd, a heapy store! 1869 Puivuirs Vesey. iv. 
128 Lava lying in heapy ridges. 

Hear (hie), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. heard 
(hdid), Forms: /#zf 1 hieran, hyran, héran, 
2-5 heren, 4-5 heere(n, 3-6 here, 6-7 heare, 
6-hear; also 3(Zay.) heeren, (Orw.) herenn, 3-4 
heoren, 3-5 5.7. hure(n, 4 hyere(n, hiere(n, 4-5 
hir(e, s.zv. huyre, Sc. heyre, 4-6 her, hyre, 5 27d 
sing, harst; Sc.5-6heire,5—heir. /a, ¢. 1 hierde, 
hyrde, hérde, 2-6 herde, 4-6 herd, hearde, 4- 
heard; also 3 heorde, ( Orvz. )heorrde, 3-4 herede, 
3-5 hirde, hurde, 3-6 harde, 4-7 (Sc.-9) hard. 
fa, pple. 1 zehiered, -hyred, -héred, 2 hered, 
2-6 herd, 6- heard; also 3(Ovrm.) herrd, heorrd, 
3-5 hurd, 4 y-hyerd, 5 y-herd, 4-6 harde, 4-7 
(Sc. -9) hard. {Com. Teut. vb.: OE., early 
WS. Aleran, late WS. Ayran, Anglian Aéran 
(:—*héarjan) = OFris. héra, héra (:—*hérja) 
(WFris. kearren, Satl. héra), OS. hérjan, hérean 
(MLG., MDu. 2éren, Du. hooren\, OHG. hérren 
(MHG. heren, Ger. héren), ON. heyra (Norw. 
hoyra, Sw. hora, Da. hore), all:—*haurjan = 
Goth. hausjan:—-OTeut. *hauzjan. Beside the 
simple vb., OE. had, like the other old Teutonic 
langs., the compound gehferan (Goth. gahausjan) 
in the same sense, but perhaps with greater 
implication of completcness of action. In some 
uses geh/eran was more frequent in OE. than the 
simple vb., so that the latter is rare or not evi- 
denced ; it occurs more frequently in Old Northum- 
brian, and becomes commoner after 1200, perhaps 
undcr Norse influence. The pa. pple. in ge-, in 
early ME. southern dialect, may belong to either 
verb. See YHERE. 

Cognates of Aanzjan outside Teutonic are unknown. 
Conjectures of its relationship to the root azz- Ear, to L. 
audire, and Gr. axovewv, are all extremely doubtful. } 

1, intr. To perceive, or have the sensation of, 
sound ; to possess or exercise the faculty of audi- 
tion, of which the specific organ is the ear. The 
proper verb to express this faculty or function. 


Lbid, 
1769 Projects 
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c950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xiii.15 Dy lws ezum hia Zesead 
and earum herad (Ags. G. gehyron]. — 16 Eadzo hidon.. 
earo iuere fordon heéras hia (Ags. G. hiz zehyrap]. c 1200 
Oxmin 15501 And dumbe menn and dafe he jatf To spekenn 
wel and herenn, ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathou 62 Als 
pai tuk fra men be sycht, And for to here to haf na mycht 
1382 Wycuir Jfat?. xi. 15 He that hath eeris of heerynge, 
heere he. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 566 44 Audio, to huyre. 
1526 TixpaLe Afatt. xi. 15 He that hath eares to heare, 
let him here. 1§99 Suaks. Much Ado vy. i. 89 Leonato, I 
am sorry you must heare. c¢ 1600 — Son. xxiii, Io heare 
with eies belongs to loves fine wit. 1611 Bisce Deut. iv. 
28 Ye shall serue gods. .which neither sce, nor heare. 1785 
Reip /ut. Powers nu. i, We cannot see without eyes, nor 
hear without ears. /did., The ear is not that which hears ; 
but the organ by which we hear. 1875 Jowett //ado I. 54 
(He] whispered. .so that Menexenus should nothear. Joel. 
He does not hear readily ; he is dull of hearing. 

b. 7o hear of both ears, Not to hear of that ear 
(see Ean 56,1 3d), on that side ‘see quot. 1617). 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. /V, 16h, The kyng was required 
to purchase his deliverance. .hut he could not heare on that 
side. «2617 Bayne On Eph. i, If he have no mind to per- 
form it, we say, hee cannot heare on that side. 1624 Ip. 
Mountacu Gage Pref. 9 We should have heard thereof on 
both eares to a purpose. 

2. trans. To perceive (sound, or something that 
emits or causes sound); to have cognizance of by 
means of the ear or auditory sense. 

6950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 17 Zewillnadon Zehera da 
ilco ze heres and ne herdon (Ags. G. xehyran fa bing pe ze 
zehyrad, and hig ne zehyrdon}. 1175 Lamb. fom. 47 Peos 
ikke weord. .god ha becd to heren [ct. 49 for to iheren godes 
weordes]. ¢ 1200 Hices & Virtues tx He it ne herde. ¢ 1200 
Orin 10850 Par wass be Faderr heorrd anan Off heotfne 
burrh an stefine. a 1300 Cursor MV. 2849 Sir loth wijf bis 
crisco hard. 1382 Wvyeur Lute x. 24 Many prophetis and 
kyngis wolden .. heere tho thingis, that 3e heere, and thei 
herden not. cx14qg0 Gesta Nov. lix. 243 Hari. He harde a 
voyse seing to him, ‘Whi erte thowe so hevy?’ 1538 
Starkey England 1. i. 20 Thyngys wych we se, fele, or her. 
1563 W. Furke JVetcors (1640) 27 Although the lightning 
appeare unto us, a good pretty while before the thunderclap 
he heard. 1596 Suaks. 1 /fen. [17, u. ii. 35 Lav thine eare 
close to the ground, and list if thou can heare the tread of 
Trauellers. 1694 Ace. Sev. Late Voy. i. (1711) 44 So great 
a noise, that one can hardly hear his own words. 1715 De 
Fort Fam. /nstruct. 1.1. (1841 1. 15 How can he hear what 
Tsay? 1860 Tyxpact Glac. 1. xxvii. 215 The men shouted 
..and I distinctly heard them through the falling snow. 


b. predicated of the ear. 

(e825 f’esp. Psalter ix. 38 (x. 17] Lustas heortan heora 
meherde eare din.} ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipctane 428 
Na pine eris to her it sa lange ma nocht thole. 1382 Wycvir 
1 Cor. ii. 9 Y3e sy3 not, ne cere herde .. what thingis God 
made redy bifore to hem that louen him. 1586 B. Yousc 
Guazzo's Civ, Conv, 1v. (1586) 191 Ladie Lelias eares are to 
daintie to heare anie reasons. @ 1835 Mrs. Hemans Setter 
Land iv, Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy. 

ce. Not to hear day nor door: not to hear any- 
thing distinctly. Sc. 

1768 Ross Helenore 86 (Jam. That day nor door a body 
cudna hear. 1816 Scoit Vdd Mort, viii, ‘ She's as deaf as 
Corra-linn—we canna mak her hear day nor door.” 

3. As with other verbs of perception, the subst. 
or pronominal object may be followed by an inf, 
pres. pple. (orig. vol. sb, with a-, or pa. pple., ex- 
pressing an action performed or suffered by it. 

The infin. now takes /o after the passive, but not after the 
active vb.: Ihe heard him groan; he was heard to groan. 
But exceptions to both rules are to be met with: see b. 

a 1000 Leowulf Z.) 1346 Ic bat lond-buerd leode mine .. 
secgan hyrde. ¢1200 Ornin 901 Godd .. wollde himun sellf 
Pa belless herenn ringenn. 1297 R. Gzouc. (17241 279 He 
nurde angles synge an hey. ¢ 1340 Cursor M. 550 (Trin.) 
Of bese binges I haue herde selde Was adames body to 
gider leide. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 58 As he 
mycht heyre pe cok craw. ¢144 Gesta Rom. ii. 6 (Harl. 
MS.) Whenne pe seruauntis hirde hire lord crye. 1508 
Dunsar /ua Mariit Wemen 117 Quhen I heir nem- 
myt his name. rg5r TI. Witson Logike (1580) 33 As I 
heard once a doctor of Divinitie .. earnestly defendyng his 
cause with examples, 1597 SHaks. 2 /fen. [V, Vv. v. 113, 
I hearea Bird so sing. 165: Hosses Leviath, i. xxvi. 141 
‘lo assemble the people .. to heare it read. 1716 ADDISON 
Frecholder No, 11 (Seager), Mr. Motteux has been heard 
to say it more than once. 1737 Pore Hor. Epist. u. ii. 93 
A Poet begs me, I willhear him read. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 
206 Whereat his horse did snort, as he Had heard a lion 
roar. 1850 TExNyson /n 3fem. x. 2, | hear the bell struck 
inthe night. 3/od, I heard a clock striking; I beard the 
clock strike three. 

1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 8h, Yf that childe.. 
hee harde crye. 1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberville's Polex- 
ander 1. 180, | heare the magnanimous Benzaida to accuse 
the ingratefull Nephizus. 

ce. Hence, by ellipsis of such objects as people, 
persons, some one, before the infinitives say, speak, 
talk, tell, the phrases fo hear say, hear tell, etc., of 
which some are still in dialectal or colloquial, 
and occasionally literary, use. Formerly also with 
pa. pple., as fo hear told (obs.). 

a 1000 Beowulf iZ.) 582 No ic wiht fram be swylcra searo- 
nida secgan hyrde. a112a3 O. E. Chron. an. 1114 Da 
munecas of Burch hit herdon sazen. craz0 Bestiary 584 
He hauen herd told of dis mere .. half man and half fis. 
1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 391 Kyng Macolon hurde telle her-of 
in Scotlonde, 1465 Six J. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 531 
II. 244 When Debnam herd sey how that I began to gadyr 
sylvyr. ¢1470 Henry Wallace w. 379, I ber spek of that 
man. ax Lp. Berners Huon }xv. 225 Ye neuer herd 
speke of a trewere nor more noble man. 1589 CoGax Haven 
Health (1636) 139, 1 have heard tell of a bishop of this land, 
that would have eaten fryed frogs. 1603 Kxoties Hist. 
Turks (1638) 322 He was. neuer afterwards seene or heard 
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tell of. 1640 tr. Verdere's Rom. Romants 1. 71 The hurn- 
ing Knight, of whom it may be you have heard talk. /dxd. 
ui. 59 Hee would by no means hear speak of sleeping till 
Florisbell had related {ete.]. 186r Geo. Etiot Sé/as WV. vi, 
We heared tell as he’d sold his own land. 1892 G. F. X. 
Grirritn tr. Fouard’s St. Peter 131 Even those who had 
beard tell of his conversion did not know [etc.]. 
da. Hence the gerundial phrase ¢ (6y hearing say, 

(by) hearing it said by) hearsay. Ods. or dial. 

cx R. Brusxg Chron. (1810) 304 Edward vnderstode, 
borgh oft heryng say, How [ete.]. 1491 Caxton Vitas 
Patr, (W. de W. 1495) t. xxxvil. 49a 2 He sayde soo b 
heryng saye. 1§2§ Lp. Berners Frorss. II. exxvil. 
{cxxii1.] 361, 1 knowe nothyng of the mater but by heryng 


saye. a 1533 -— Gold. Bk. Mi Aurel, (1546) Bvh, Thea 
wrote by heryng saie. .Wod. Sc, They knew by hearing 
tell of it. 


4. To exercise the auditory function intention- 
ally; to give ear, hearken, listen, a. intr. 

[€ 1000 vs. Gosp. Matt. xv. 10 x¢hyrad and onzytab.) 
63340 Cursor Al, 271 heading (Trin.) Hereb now of be 
trinite dere And of be makyng of pis world here. 1382 
Wye uir 1 Sam. iii. 9 Spek, Lord, for thi seruaunt herih. 
¢1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees 17 Harstow, boy? ther isa 
podyng in the pot. 1482 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 27 A 
castelle that spekethe, and a womane that wille here, thai 
wille be gotene bothe. 1611 Biste 2 Sam. xx. 16 Then 
cried a wise woman out of the Citie, Heare, heare. 1702 
Rowe Vamer. 1. i. 443 When first thy moving Accents Wun 
me to hear. : : : 

b. trans. To listen to (a person or thing) with 
more or less attention or understanding ; to give 
ear to, hearken to; to give audience to. Orig. 
with dative of the person or thing. 70 hear out, 


tu listen to to the end: see Oct. 

aro00 Juliona 371 Gr.) He minum hrade lealitrum 
szelenge laruin hyred. ¢ 1360 //atton Gosp. John vii. 47 Se 
be is of gode he herd [-1es. G. zehyrd] godes word. ¢ 1200 
Trin. Cat. Hom, t27 And hiean pat fole. to here his wise 
lore. ¢1205 Lay. 1329 Ne bid na man weri heora songes 
to heran, ¢ 1230 RE ¢ Meid, 3 Her me, duhter. a 1300 
Cursor Mf. 20510 Sittes stell now .. And hers [farrf hens} 
now pis mirines. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. \vi. 239 |Harl. M5.) 


He that hurithe the doctrine of the ioyes of paradys. 1475 
Bk. Noblesse 79 He -disdeyned to hire theym. 1613 Bipir 
1 Sam, xxiv. g Wherfore hearest thou mens words? 1617 


Moryson /¢i7. 1. 137 There isa Chamber {in the Vatican]... 
wherein Ambassadours are heard. /67d. 111. 32'The Pharises 
..were to be heard, as sitting in the chaire of Moses. 1637 
Suircey Gamester i. (Dodsley O. Pl. 1780 IX. 63) It will 
be inconvenient to hear out your curranto, 1749 Fiecpina 
Tom Foncs xiv. iii, | desire only to be heard out. 1841 Lane 
Arad, Nts. 1. 81 Hear my story, O fisherman. 1875 Jowett 
flato (ed. 2) I. 363 There was an agreement between us 
that you should hear ine out. 

ec. With two objects, as Zo hear ‘one) his 
lessons : to listen to the recitation of his lessons. 

1804 Lapy Hunter in Srr 3/, Hunter's Frul. (1894) 202, 
I. .have heard Georgeand James their lessons. 1811 L. M. 
Hawkins Cress & Gertr. (1812) IL. 256 He hears sonie of 
the younger ones their lessons. 1894 Biackmore Perly. ross 
111 Three pupils, and not a lesson have I heard them. 

5. trans. To attend and listen to a lecture, ser- 
mon, play, musical performance, etc,) ; to form one 
of the audience at. 

a 1300 Cursor VM. 9764 Gott.» He mote paim giue his 
benisoun, Pat wil gladly here bis sarmoun. c 1375 Lay 
Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 2 Hou mon scholde here hys 
masse. 1470-85 MaLorv Arthur xvii. ix, Vpon the morowe 
whan they had herde masse. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. 
VIlI, 9 He and the Quene heard evensong. 1596 SHAKs. 
Tam. Shr. Induct. it 136 They thought it good you heare 
a play. 1827 Hattam Const. fist, (1876) I. it g5 Many 
persons were sent to prison for hearing mass. 

b. ‘ To bea hearer of; to sit under the preaching 
of; as, what minister do you hear? (A colloquial 
use of the word.)’ Webster,1828. Also aésol. 

1783 Cowrer Let. 8 Sept., There are, however, many who 
have left the Church, and hear among the Dissenters. 

6. frans. To listen to judicially in a court of law; 
to give (one) a hearing ; to try (a person or a case). 

1160 Hatton Gosp. John vii. 51 Demd ure ex anizene 
man bute hyne man ar hyre(-/gs.G. gehyre]? 1382 Wyccir 
Deut. i. 17 The litil 3¢ shulen here as the more. 1484 Lett. 
etc. Rich, [1] (Rolls) 1. 79 If any persone wolle come anil 
compleyn of any of the said baillieffes that they shalbe herd. 
1609 Skene Keg. Way. Table 62 He quha first accuses, is 
first hard. 1613 Suaks. Hen. VII/, vy. iii. 120 His Royall 
selfe in ludgement comes to heare The cause, 1709 ADDISON 
Tatler No. 121 ? 1 They are so in haste, that they never 
hear out the Case. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. [nadia 1. 125 
Three Judges were appointed to the special duty of hearing 
appeals from the courts below. 1891 Law Reports Weekly 
Notes 202/1 The plaintiff ought to have had an opportunity 
of heing heard hefore he was dismissed, 

7. To listen to with compliance or assent; to ac- 
cede to, grant (a request or prayer). Chiefly in 
scriptural use. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 49 Gif himmon bonne hyran nelle, bonne 
mot se mzsse-preost hit wrecan. ¢ 1175 Lamé. Hom.63 Ah 
Iauerd god her ure bone. a1300 Cursor JW. 10499 ‘Anna’, 
he said, ‘herd es bi bone, Pou salt haf child and pat wel 
sone’. 1382 Wycur A/af¢/. xviii. 15 5if he shal heere thee, 
thon hast wonnen thi hrother. — Lue i. 13 Thi preier is 
herd. 14§0-1530 J/yrr. our Ladye 188 Though ye deserue 
not to be harde for youre selfe, yet tbat he wylle graunte 
you youre askynges. 1562 Win3zet Four Scotr Thre Quest. 
Whks. 1888 I, 91 That altar, vpon the quhilk the prayaris 
of all acceptit and hard be our heuinly Father are offerit. 
1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 73 The king .. sent to Rome with 
his excuse, which the Pope woulde in no wise heere. 1697 
Drvven Virg. Georg. ww. 656 Orpheus’ dying Pray'rs at 
length are heard. 1827 Kesre Chr. ¥. St. Peter's Day ii. 1 
The prayer is heard. 


| Hear! hear! (formerly //ear him! hear him!) 


HEAR. 


b. Zo hear of, with wrll (would) and negative: 
to refuse to listen to, entertain the notion of, con- 
sent to, or permit. 

1584 Power Lloyd's Cambria 274 He would in no case 
heare of reconciliation. 1658 W. Burton [étm, Anton. 150 
The learned Antiquary will not hear of it 1785 Mrs. S. Boys 
Coalition 1, 143 She would not hear of it. 1796 CHARLOTTE 
Smith Marchmont 1V, 347 He would hy no means hear of 
her going. 1 Mrs. OvipHant Within Precincts (YVauchn.) 
II. xaix. 237 Mother would not hear of her staying. 

+8. To obey. Obs. (Only OE., ME., and arch.’ 
Orig. with dative. 

c950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark iv. 41 Hua .. ts des pate ec 
wind and se herad him. | c1ro0oo cEceric Erod. xiv. 31 
Pact Israhelisce folc .. hyrdon Gode and Moise his peowe. 
¢ 1380 Wyciir Sevm. Sel, Wks. 1. 214 [Crist] ordeynede many 
folk to here alweie bis newe lawe. 1 Prior Carmen 
Seculire 215 The fiery Pegasus disdains l’o mind the Rider's 
Voice, or hear the Keins. a 1729 Concrrve Ode to Godol- 
phin (T.), The beast..Whom soon he tam’d to use, and 
taught to hear the reins. 

+9. rntr. To be subject (40); to belong. Od;. 
[So MHG. karen, beside geharen.] 

c893 K. cEterev Oros. 1. i. § 22 Pas land eall hyrad to 
Denemearcan, g40 Chart. Eadmund in Cod. Dipl. U1. 415 
Se haza at Wiltune de hyrd into Wilizg. ¢ r205 Lay. 24062 
Pa bafuenes alle, pe herden to ban londes. 4a 1300 Shires 
of Fing. in O. &. Misc. 146 Her-to heteb viii store schire. 

10. trans. To leam or get to know by hearing ; 
to receive or obtain as information ; to be told; to 
be informed of. 

€950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xvi. 2 Iuztd disic hero from de? 
(des. G. Hwi gehyre ic pis be be 2] ¢ 1160 //atton Gosp. 
ibid., Hwi here ich pis be be? ¢ 1250 Gen. & Er. 1370 Sum 
youd tiding heren or sen. c¢1290 Seket 814 in S. Eng. Leg. 
i. 130 To court eft-soone he wende, For-to heore (v.7. hure] 
be kingus wille. a 1300 Cursor MM, 4192 His fader of him 
hirs na tipand. ¢145§0 Afer/in 32, | shall often .. brynge 
scche tidinyes as thow shalt put inthi boke, And wite it well, 
i le shulbe glad euer to heiren it. More Dyaloge t. 

Vhs 159/1 The Jewes that were vnworthy to hyre it, were 
offended. 1§68 Gratton Chron. Il. 377 The next newes 
that was heard of him, was, that he was slaine in Lorraine. 
1667 Mitton /?, L. 1x, 888 Adam, soon as he heard The fatal 
I'respass don hy Eve. 178 Cowrer Conversation 804 Great 
changes and new manners have occurred, And blest reforms, 
that I have never heard. 77 W. TT. Wawn S. Sea 
Islanders 53 Vhe inquiry over, era nothing niore about 
the matter. 

b. with 047. clause. 

a r000 Beowulf \Z.) 2173 Hyrde ic pat he done heals-beah 
Hyzde zeseaide. croso byrhtferth’s Handboc in Anglia 
(1855) VIII. 32: We habbad on gustlicuin zewritum oft Ze- 
hyred pact us ys beboden. ©1160 //tfon Gos, John ix, 32 Ne 
herde (Ags. G. zehy:de] we nafre. pat anyz un-tynde pas 
eazen. cx1a00 / rin. Coll. [fom. 63 Nu 3e hauen herd pat 
ure drihten bit turnen to him, hered nuo hu uele wise. 1382 
Wyceur Gen. xiii. 2, Lhaue herd that wheet is sold in Egipte. 
1559 W. CUNNINGHAM Cosmogr. Glasse 5 Let me here what 

you call Cosmographie. 159 Suaks, 7 wo Gent. 1. ii. 113, 

likewise heare that Valentine is dead. 1670 Laby M 
Bertie in 12th Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v.21, 1 am 
very sorry to heare that the small pox increases so as to fright 
you from Exton. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat.' 1677) 193 
Garlick | have heard will do the like. 3746 om Thumb's 
Trav. 32 The courteous Behaviour of the Inhabitants, which, 
I hear, is habitual to them. 1808 Sketches of Character 

1813 I. 198, I hear there are no lodgings to be had. 

11. absol. or ¢nir. To be informed, learn; to re- 
ceive information or tidings 0/, or obtain news 
conceming ; to receive a message or letter from. 

¢ 1320 Cast. Love 1371 3¢ habbep i-herd nou riht Of his 
strengbe and of his miht. ¢1g00 Desir. Troy 1866 Ne I 
hardely herde of hym hade in my lyue. @ rq00-50 4 /ex- 
ander 2667 A> sone as Darye pe derfe of pis dede heris. 
@ 1§33 Lo. Berners Huon cxxvii. 466 They neuer had hard 
of suche amyracie. 1548 Hatt CAron., ‘fen. V, 78 Therle 
of Suffolk .. hearing of their doynges. r6xx SHaxs. Cyd. 
Iv. iii, 36-3, | heard no Letter from my Master..Nor heare I 
from my Mistris, who did promise To yeeld me often tydings. 
19776 Trial of Nundocomar 23/1 Would you not have heard 
if he had been so ill a» not to be ahle to come out? 1830 
SouTtHey Lett, (1856) 1V. 168, I too had been looking to hear 
from you. 1837 Dickens Pickzw. ii, You shall hear from me in 
the morning, sir. od. When did you hear from your son 
in South Africa? We hear from him regularly every mail. 
Ie has never heen heard of since. 

b. Zo hear of it: to be spoken to about it; to 
be called to account for it. collog. 

1596 Suaks. 1 f/en. [V, 1, iii, 124 Send vs your Prisoners, 
or you'l heare of it. 1658 Gurnau. Chr. in Arm, Verse 15. 
xiv. § 3 (1669) 161/2 We .. look to find them at hand op the 
shelf, clean and fit for use, or our servants shall hear of it. 
Mod. You'd better not do it again, or you'll hear of it. 

+12. To Le reported or spoken (well or ill of. 
[After Gr. «0, xaxas dxovew, L. bene, male audire.) 

1583 BaBincton Commandm. ix, (1637) 85 Desire ever.. 
rather to heare well, than to he rich: yea .. to leave unto 
thy posterity an honest report and name, before heaps of 
any riches. 1590 Spenser /. Q. 1. v. 23 O! what of gods 
then boots it to be borne, If old Aveugles sonnes so evill 
heare? 1652 Br. Hatt /nvis. \Vorld u. i, Aristotle himself 
is wont to hear ill for his opinion of tbe soul's mortality. 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 147 You have beep three 
days upon it. It hears ill ahroad. 1706 Stannore Paraphr. 
III. 502 If such Indulgences hear ill in the World, and 
Daturally expose a Man to Censure and Disrepute. 

b. 7o hear rather: to prefer to hear, to prefer 


to be addressed or called. (A Latinism.) 

1667 Mitton P. Z. m1. 7 Or hear’st thou rather pure 
Ethereal stream Whose Fountain who shall tell? 1829 
Lams Let. to V, Novello Oct., Dear Fugueist—or hear'st 
thou rather Contrapuntist ? 

13. The imperative Hear!, now usually repeated, 


HEARABLE. 


is used as an exclamation to call attention to a 
speaker's words, and hence has become a general 


expression of approbation or ‘cheering’. 

It is now the regular form of cheering {CueEr sd, 8] in the 
House of Commons, and expresses, according to intonation, 
admiration, acquiescence, indignation, derision, etc. 

1689 Sin E. Srymour 19 Feb. in Cobbett Part. //ist. V. 
122, I see gentlemen speak here under great disadvantages 
.. When gentlemen speak with reflections, and cry ‘hear 
him, hear him’, they [the former] cannot speak with freedom. 
1689 Sir H. Caper zéid., When Seymour was in the Chair, 
I have heard ‘ Hear him, hear him’, often said in the house. 
1762 Foote Orators 1. Wks. 1836 If. 176 Ter, Dermot, 
be easy— Scam. Hear him— T7ire. Hearhim— Ter. 
Ay, hear him, hear him. 1768 Lp. J. CAvenpisu SA. Ho. 
Com. 8 Dec. in Sir H. Cavendish Ded, 11841 1. 96 Let us.. 

ive a dispassionate attention to everything that passes. 

Heur!] That very word ‘hear!’ 1 dread of all others. 
1769 Sir F. Norton Sf. ibid. 432 The common law is as 
much the law as the statute law. [Mr. Grenville called out 
hear! hear !] If the hon. gentleman will hear, by and by 
he will hear. 1770 G. Grexvitte SP, 16 Feb. ihid. 461 The 
House will be ohliged to you [the Speaker] for your informa- 
tion, (Hear, Hear!] J/r. Speaker, I beg the House will 
be silent. Iam sure that is disorderly. 1783 Gentl. Mag. 
LIII, 1. 822 As to himself, he was free to acknowledge..the 
hand which he had in it (A ery of //ear Ain! Hear him 3) 
By the cry of //ear Him! said his Lordship, gentlemen 
seem to think I am going tomake a confession. 1803 in 
Stanhope Life Pitt (1862) 1V. 49 When he [Pitt] sat down 
there followed three of the .. most enthusiastic bursts of 
applause I ever heard..as faras 1 observed, however, it was 
confined to the parliamentary ‘Hear him! Hear him!’ 
1812 Part. Deb. 5 May in Examiner 11 May 292/2 Orders 
were sent off to Mr. Henry to withdraw from the United 
States.—(//ear, hear!) 1865 Lowexr Scotch the Snake 
Prose Wks. 1890 V. 251 One Noble Lord or Honorable Mem- 
ber asking a question, and another Noble Lord or Honorable 
Member endeavoring to dodge it, amid cries of Hear! Hear! 
b. Hence as sb. Hear, hear! (formerly hear- 
Aim), acheer. Also Hear-hear 7. zz¢r., to shout 
‘hear! hear!’; ¢ravzs., to acclaim with shouts of 
‘hear! hear!’; to cheer. Wence Hear-hea‘rer. 

1727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking 115 The bear him of the 
house of commons. 1736 BouincsroKe Patsiof. (1749) 48 
With repeated hear-hims ringing in his ears, 1836 IVest+.Rev. 
Apr. 233 The fear /ims are more fervent than on almost any 
outer occasion. 1837 Dickens Pickw. vii, 1 thank my 
honourable friend, if he will allow me to call him so—ifour 
hears, and one certainly from Mr. Jingle)—for the sugges- 
tion. 1855 — Dorrif 1. xxxiv, Hearing, and ohing, and cheer- 
ing. 1868 Disraett Sf. in /fo. Cow. 3 Apr., If the hear- 
hearers have their way. 1879 Sir G. Camrpete Wihiste & 
Black 374 Vhe members seemed generally very quiet; there 
was little ‘ Hear, hearing !’ 1883 S/andard 3 Apr. 5/4 Me 

...‘hear, hears’ the member for Northampton. 1895 Dar/y 
News 3 Dec. 3/1 Mr. Morley’s explanation of bis position. . 
was received with sympathetic hear, hears. 

Hear(e, obs. ff. Hair, -£, Ilerr, Here, HicHer. 

Hearable (hie'rib’l), a. [f. Hear v, + -ABLE.] 
That can be heard, audible. 

¢ 1449 Pecock Refpr, 1. xiv. 74 That he haue sure knowing 
of heereable treuthis and that bi heering of ceris. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 1845/1 Hereabylle, axdréilis. 1851 Ruskin 
Let, to F. D, Maurice (1889\ 9 He is to me Visible and 
Hearable. 1885 W.C. Russet. Strange Voy. 1. viii. 106 
It was necessary to scream to make one’s words hearable. 


Hearb, Hearce, Heard, obs. ff. Hens, 
HEARSE, FTrerp, 

Heard (hid), Af/. a. 
Perceived by thc ear. 

1483 Cath, Anel. 183/2 Herde, anditus. 1819 KEaTs 


Grectan Urn 11 Heard melodies are sweet, but those un- 
heard Are sweeter. 

Heard-say obs. var. of HEARSAY. 

Hearer (hier). [f. Hear v.+-ER}.] 

1. One who hears; an auditor, listener. 

1340 HampoLe /’salter v. 11 Pai shew stynkand wordes 
pat corumpis pe herers. 1382 Wyc.ir Fas. i, 23 An herere 
of the word, and not a doere. 1529 Morr Dyaloge 1. Wks. 
150/2 Lhe fruit of stryfe among the hyrers, 1599 SHAKS. 
Much Ado 1.i. 309 Thou wilt be like Ae presently, And 
tire the hearer with a booke of words. a 1734 Nortu 
Exam. i, vii. § 19 (1740) 517 As in the proverbial Court at 
Dover, all Speakers and no Hearers. 1758 Jounson /dler 
No. 49 P 1 He knows me to be a very patient hearer. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 151 Those who are present. ought 
to be impartial hearers of both the speakers. 

+b. One who hears causes ; a judge. Ods. 

1535 CoverpaLe ¥xudg. xi. 10 The Lorde be hearer 
betwene vs. 

2. One who reccives oral instruction, or attends 


lectures or sermons ; a disciple. Cf. AUDIENT. 

1686 J. Dunton Lett. Jr. New-Eng. (1867) 59 Mr. Bur- 
roughs .. formerly a hearer, and still a great lover, of my 
Reverend Father in Law, Dr. Samuel Annersly. 1838 
Trirtwatt Greece V. 251 He was for atime one of Plato's 
hearers. 1888 Paét Afall G.2 Apr. 14/1 The non-matricu- 
lated students, or ‘ hearers’, at the four [Swiss] universities 
are about four hundred in number. 

3. Eccl. Hist. [tr. L. audiens.] One admitted to 
hear the Scriptures read and receive instruction, but 
not to the common worship of the church: applied 


to catechumens and penitents of the second order. 

1697 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 11. 109 This sort of Cate- 
chumens were called Hearers, because they heard the 
Instructions which were given in the Church. @1711 Ken 
Hynmotheo wi. Poet. Wks, 1721 I11. 76 Within the hallow’d 
Door on either [Iand, The Penitents advanc’d to Hearers 
stand. 1722 J. Bincuam Chr. Antig. V1. 534 St. Basil says ex- 
pressly, they were hearers only, and notallowed to be present 
at any prayers whatsoever. 

ear-hear, v., etc.: see HEAR v. 13 b. 


[pa. pple. of IfEar v.] 


157 


Hearing, vé/. sd. [f. Hear v. +-1NG 1.] 

1. The action of the verb HEAR; perception by 
the ear or auditozy sense; the faculty or sense by 
which sound is perceived ; audition. 

¢1230 Halt Meid. 13 Fif wittes, sihde & heringe [etc]. 
@ 1300 Cursor Af. 13107 Pe def has hering, blind has sight. 
1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 10 Suth thyngis .. Tyll mannys 
heryng ar plesand. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. m. xviii. 
(1495) 64 Alway the heryng is gendred byayre smytte. 1509 
Fisner Fun. Sern Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 305 
Her herynge sholde haue dulled more and more. 1548 
Hatt Chron., Edw. 1V,232 b, Fayning that he was thycke 
of hearyng. 1588 Suaxs. 1. LZ. ZL. us. i. 75 Aged eares 
play treuant at his tales, And yonger hearings are quite 
raulshed, 1597 GERARDE //eréal (1633) 856 Ground-luy 
is commended .. for them that are hard of hearing. 1772 
Priesttey /ust. Redig. (1782) 11. 154 Captivating .. at the 
first hearing. 1828 Stark Elcom. Nat. Hist. 11. 224 The 
organ of hearing is not manifest in insects. 

b. Jn one's hearing, in such a position or way 
as to be heard by one. [Within heartng, out of 
hearing, at such a distance as to be heard, or not 
heard ; within, or out of, hcaring distance. 

1388 Wycuir Ezek, ix. 5 He seide to hem in myn heryng, 
Go 3e thorou3 the citee .. and smytte 3e. ¢1470 Henry 
Wallace x. 455 Quhen that the Bruce out off thair heryng 
wer. 1568 Grarton Chrow. 11. 200 [He] curssed his sonne 
in the hering of those that had the guyding of them. 1§90 
Suaks. Aids. N.u. ii. 152 What, out of hearing, gone? No 
sound, no word? 1596 — Aferch. V.v.i. 241 In the hear- 
ing of these manie friends I sweare to thee. 1615 G. SANpys 
Trav.g Where stood that renowned Citie of Corinth, in 
hearing of both Seas. 2766 Goupsm. Vie, WV. xxx, As soon 
as we came within hearing, I called out to him by name. 
1791 Bosweit Fohknson (1831) 111. 79 It was not said in his 
hearing. 1862 D. Witson Prek. Man 11. xxiii. 361 Within 
the hearing of Niagara’s voice. 

2, The action of activcly giving ear, listening 
(e.g. to a lecturc, scrmon, play, etc.); sfec. attend- 
ance at preaching (da/.); audiencc. Also fg. 

a1225§ St. Alarher.2 Hercnid alle be mahen, ant herunge 
habbed. ¢ 1340 Cursor AL. 13708 (Trin.) Pei jaf hering to 
him vchone. 1529 Morr Dyaloge 1. Wks. 168/2 To 
gyue diligent hyrynge .. and faithfull obedience to the 
churche. 1568 GraFTon Chron. 11. 390 At that tyme the 
Archebishop had no further heeryng. 1602 Suaxs. //aw. 
m1, ii. 161 We begge your hearing Patientlie. 1604 HiERoN 
Preacher's Plea Wks. 1624 1. 539 Yo draw the people to 
hearing upon the weeke-dayes. 179: Cowper Lef. 26 June, 
He .. has a mother between seventy and eighty, who 
walks every Sunday eight miles to hearing, as they call it, 
and back again. 1856 Froupe //ist, Eng. (1858) 1. ii. 170 
New doctrines ever gain readiest hearing among the coin- 
mon people. 

3. The listening to evidence and pleadings in a 
court of law; the trial of a cause; sfec. a trial be- 
fore a judge without a jury. b. (Sc. Law.) Hearing 
in presence, ‘a formal hearing of counsel before the 


whole thirtcen Judges’ (Bell Dict. Law Sc. 1861). 

1576 FLeminc Panopl. Epist, 357 The Usher. .is willing to 
give us the hearing, and todetermine the controversie. 1603 
suaks. Meas. for M1. i. 141 Vl take my leaue, And leaue 
you to the hearing of the cause. 1690 Woop Zi/e 15 Jan. 
(O. H. S.) 111. 322 There was to be a hearing between the 
University and City of Oxon on the 15 January [xofe, at the 
barr of the house]. 1705 Hearne Collect. 17 Nov., On ye 14th 
Instant. .came on the Hearing of y* Election of St. Albans, 
1768 Brackstone Cov. (1800) 111. 453 The cause is again 
brought to hearing on the matters of equity reserved, and a 
final decree is made. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 554 The 
cause was twice heard in Ireland, on the last of which hear- 
ings, before Lord Middleton..he decreed a perpetual injunc- 
tion against Lord Forbes 1891 Law Reports Weekly Notes 
80/1 [They] attended the hearing before the registrar. 

4. Knowledge by hearing or being informed ; 
esp. in phr. fo come to one's hearing. 

c14so Loneticn Grait Ivi. 322 So long they spoken of 
this thing .. that it cam to hire lordis hering. 1533 Ln. 
Berners //von |xxxvili. 281 The brute therof came to the 
herynge of duke Raoull. 1617 Moryson /¢ix, 1, 121 Upon 
the hearing of his Lordships returne. 

5. Something heard ; report, rumour, news. dad. 

a1300 E, E, Psalter cxili). 7 Of ivel hering noght drede sal 
he. 1382 Wycuir £zeé. vii. 26 Trublynge togidre shal come 
vpon trublynge togidre, and herynge vpon herynge. ¢ 1440 
Jacob's Well xxxiv. (E. E. T. Saad as erys, bat first spak 
dyshonest herynges of bacbytyng, flateryng, lesynges, & 
rybaudrye. ?a1500 Sir Benes 3680 (Pynson) The pope [of] 
that herynge was ful glad. 1596 Suaks, Jaw. Shr. v. ii. 182 
Tisa good hearing, when children are toward, But a harsh 
hearing, when women are froward. 1611 — Cyd, 11. i. 4 
Whose remembrance .. will to Eares and Tongues Be 
Theame, and hearing euer, 1666 Perys Diary 4 Aug., De 
Ruyter dares not come on shore., Which is a very good 
hearing. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xlviii. (1892) 348 
This is a pleasant hearing. 1 thank Heaven for it. 

6. A ‘lecture’, a scolding. dial. 

1816 Scorr Old Mort. xiv, *‘ After she had gi’en us a hear- 
ing on our duties.’ 1824 Miss Ferrier /iher. xli, [She] left 
the room for the purpose. .of giving her a good hearing. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as hearing-day, -distance, 
-organ, -tube, hearing-fee, the fec paid by a suitor 
to an official of the court before the case is heard ; 
hearing-trumpet = EAR-TRUMPET. 

1860 Fitzroy in Aferc, Marine Afag. V1. 343 What is 
called ‘a good *hearing-day’, may be mentioned among 
the signs of wet. 1887 Casscll’s Fam, Mag. 141/2 You 
must pay 2s. for every pound you sue for, for *hearing-fee. 
1895 Daily News 4 Dec. 6/2 So poor that she actually could 
not pay the hearing-fee. 1725 Watts Logic uu. v. §1 
Mediums which assist the Hearing, such as Speaking- 
Trumpets, *Hearing-Trumpets. 1856 Lp. Cocksurn Mev, 
i. (1874) 41 A small hearing trumpet fastened by a black 
ribbon to a button-bole of his coat. 


HEARKEN. 


8. Hearing say, geradial phr.: see HEAR V.3 d. 

Hearing, ///. 2. [f. Heanv.+-1nc*%.] That 
hears: see the verb. 

a 1300 Cursor JT. 27989 Pe eres o pe herand. 1382 Wyci 
Prov, xx. 12 The herende ere, seg seende ae my, 
Wrycuercey P2. Dealer i. i, If it had not been for me. thou 
hadst been yet but a hearing counsel at the bar. 1884 A. J. 
Exuis in <i thenzuvt 12 Jan. 55/1 A school .. for teaching 
deaf-mute infants in. association with hearing infants, 

Hearing, obs. form of HEerrinc, 

+ Hea-ringless, c. Os. [f. Hearine vl. sh. 
+ -LESS.] Destitute of the faculty of hearing; deaf. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. iu. xviii, (Tollem. MS.) 
Ambrose sayep pat men of pe contray bere pe ryuer Nilus 
arisep ben heringles [1g82 void of hearing]. 

Heark, obs. form of Hark, 

Hearken, harken (hauk’n), v. Forms: 1 
herenian, heorcnian, 2-3 herenen, (Orm, 
herrcnenn), 3 hercnien, 3-4 heorknien, herk- 
nen, herkin, 3-6 herken, 4 herkon, 4-5 herkyn, 
5 harkyn, 6 harcken; 4- harken, 6- hearken. 
[OE, herenian, heorcnian, hyrcnian, formed with 
suffix -7- from *Aeorci-an, the OF. type of Hark v. 

The spelling Aare, which agrees with that of Hark, and 
is at once more regular and of earlier standing, is the ac- 
cepted one in modern American Dictionaries, and is pre- 
ferred by some good English writers; but in current English 
use it is much less frequent than Aearken. The preference 
for the latter spelling is probably due to association with 
Hear, supported by the analogy of Aeart and hearth.) 

1. intr. To apply the ears to hear; to listen, give 
ear. Const. fo + 0f), in OK, and ME. with dative. 

a 1000 Life St, Guthlac (1848) 42 Gudlac..eode pa sona 
ut and hawode and hercnode. c1000 AitFric Hom. 1. 422 
Ypolitus .. heora wordum heorcnode. ¢ 1175 Lamb, Hom. 
59 Hercnid allen pis writ. cx205 Lay. 19668 Heo. .hzrc- 
neden 3eorne of pas kinges herme. a1300 Cursor JZ. 966 
He said, ‘adam, now wel sais pou I sal pe tell, and herken 
(Gott, harkin] now’, 13.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Kut. 1708 Pe fox .. 
Hauilounez, & herkenez, bi heggez ful ofte. ¢ 1386 CHav- 
cer Aut.'s 7. 668 His felawe Vhat was so neth to herken 
of his sawe. 1489 Caxton Faytcs of A. u. xxxvii. 155 They 
ought often to herken yf they can here eny noyse or smyt- 
ynge of hamers. 1530 PatsoGr. 579/1 Harken here at this 
hole. x550 CrowLtry /iform. §& Pctit. 255 Herken you 
possessioners. 1592 Suaks. Ven. § Ad, 868 She hearkens 
for his hounds and for his horn. 1697 DrypEn Virg. Georg. 
1v. 564 But aged Nereus harkens to his Lore. 1718 Lapy 
M. W. Montacu Let. to Lady Rich 10 Oct., It is full em- 
ployment enough to hearken, whether one answers or not. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 50 Whenever it is 
whistled to, it stops to hearken. 1832 Tennyson none 
23 Dear nother Ida, harken ere I die. 

+2. intr. To listen privily ; to play the eaves- 
dropper; to eavesdrop. Oés. 

1382 Wyciir £eclus. xxi. 27 [24] The folie of a man to 
herknen thur3 the dores. 1535 CoverDAtr i/d., A foolish 
man standeth herkenynge at the dore. 1588 Nottsnghai 
Rec, 1V. 219 By harckeninge of our howses witb drawen 
weapens. 

3. intr. To apply the mind to what is said; to 
attend, have regard; to listen with sympathy or 
docility. Const. fo. 

¢ 1230 //adi Aeid. 39 Herene his read. 1535 Coverdale 
Exod. vi. 9 But they herkened not vnto him, for very 
anguysh of sprete, and for sore laboure. 1549 Latimer 
Ploughers (Arb.)25 No man wyll herken to it. 1651 Hopses 
Leviath. i. xxxvi. 224 Josiah not hearkning to them, 
was slain. 1667 Mitton ?, Z. 1x. 1134 Would thou hadst 
heark’nd to my words, and stai‘d. 1777 Ropertson His? 
Amer. (1778) 11. vi. 205 Instead of hearkening to some of 
his officers. 1870 Bryant //iad 1. 1. 12 To him Who 
hearkens to the gods, the gods give ear. 1896 A. AUSTIN 
Lng. Dart. 1. iv, They would not harken. 

+b. with on. Ods. 

1523 Lp. Berners Fvoiss. 1. cclxxiii. 414 The people. .had 
great desyre to harken on the promysses that the duke of 
Amiens made vnto them, 1580 SIDNEY Arcadia (1627) 434 
Harkening on euery rumour, 

4. trans. To hear with attcntion, give ear to (a 
thing) ; to listen to; to have regard to, heed; to 
understand, learn by hearing; to hear, perceive by 
the ear. Now only foed. 

¢1o00 /Errric fom, 11. 440 Heo zesxt xt Godes fotum, 
his word heorcniende. c¢ 1200 OrmiN 11723 Forr 3uw birrb 
herrcnenn Godess word. a@ 1225 Aucr. K. 82 Nout one beo 
pet hit speked, auh peo pet hit hercned. ¢ 1374 CHAUCER 
Boeth. 1, pr. i. 50 (Camb. MS.) For thow seyst pat thow 
art so desirous to herkne hem. «1400-50 4 lexandcr 2304 
In-to be temple he turned tythandis toherken. 1529 More 
Comp. agst. Trib. 1. Wks, 1232/2 When they heare it, 
harken it but as they woulde an idle tale. 1610 SHaks. 
Yep. 1, ii. 122 This King of Naples being an Enemy To 
me inueterate, hearkens my Brothers suit. 1832 TENNYSON 
New-Years Eve 39 Tho’ 1 cannot speak a word, I shall 
harken what you Say. ‘ B 

b. With personal obj. (orig. dative as in 1; 
but this afterwards levelled with the accusative or 
objective). Obs. exc. dial. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 308 Kyng Edmond .. lende vp hys 
sseld, & herkned hym ynou. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 9238 Sho 
herknet hym full hyndly. /é¢. 9264 Long he stode.. Doun 
hengond bis hed, herkonyng the qwene. c1s00 JZelusie 
Ivi. 334 Raymondyn herkned hym gladly. 1583 STANYHURST 
eneis 1, (Arb.) 76 Who would Cassandra then harcken? 
1890 Vorksh. Clergyman, What do youcome to church for? 
Boy. To harken yo. , . f 

+5. intr. Hearken to: Listen, give ear. [As 1 
from a compound vb. ¢o-hearken; cf. Ger. 2u- 
horchen, imper. horch zu! Cf. Go to, from vb. 


To-co.] Ods. 


HEARKENER. 


1526 TixnpaLe Mark iv. 3 He..sayde vnto them in his 
doctrine: Herken to. Beholde, Ihe sower went forth to 
sowe. — Acts vii. 2 Brethren, and fathers, harken to. 1535 
CovrRDALE 2 Chron. xviii. 27 Herken to, all ye people. 

+6. intr. Yo seek to hear tidings; to make in- 
quiries, to inquire after, ask for. Obs. 

1523 Lo. Berners /*rotss. 1. eccili. 450 There abode styll 
the Englysshmen to harken after other newes. 1575 LaNxe- 
uam Leé, (1871) 36 A this day allso waz thear such earnest 
tallk and appointment of remoouing, that 1 gaue ouer my 
noting, and harkened after my hors. 1599 Sitaks. A/nch Ado 
v. i216 Claw. Harken after their offence my Lord. Prince. 
Officers, what offence haue these men done / a 1670 Hacket 
Abp. Williams 1, (1692) 19, 1 hearkened no more after it: 
for I reckon’d it was done. 1783 JoHNson /.e¢. to Miss 
S.A. Thrale 18 Nov., 1 hearken every day after a letter 
fron her. 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. VII. 41 To 
abstain from hearkening after libels upon himpelf, 

+7. inir. To lie in wait; to wait. Ods. 

(Cf. 2523 in 6.] 1580 R Ilitcucock Polttic Plat in Atb. 
Garner i. 159 People who daily do harken when the world 
should amend with them. 158% StaFFoRD in Motley 
Nether, (1868) 1. iti. 70 Vhe king hearkeneth to see the end, 
and then to believe as he seeth cause. 1596 Suaks. Tus. 
Shr. 1. ii. 260 The yongest daughter whom you hearken for, 
Her father keepes from all accesse of sutors. 1633 T. 
Starrorp Pac //ib,1. xv. (1810 167 Whether it were. .the 
hearkening after a Ship, to arrive in those parts. that 
occasioned his delatory excuses. 

+8. ¢-ans. To get to hear of; to search oud or 
find by inquiry. Odés. 

ts90 Sir T. Cockatne Hunting Biij, Your Hounds 
.. harken them foorth of such a kinde as bee durable. 
1606 Wily Begniled in Wazl. Dedsley 1X. 226 If 1 can 
hearken out some wealthy marriage for her. 1607 DEKKER 
Knt.'s Conjur. (1842) §7 It is some ease to Syr Timothy 
.. to harken out the worst that others haue endured. 1609 
B. Jonson Sv/. Wom. 1. ii, He has imploied a fellow .. 
to harken him out a dumbe woman. 1637 R. I]umPHReY 
tr. St. Ambrose 1. 118 Hunting and heakenine out places 
of mart where hee may best vent then. 

+ 9. intr. To have regard or relation. O65. rare. 

2734 Pore /:ss. Man 1. 40 There's not a blessing Indi- 
viduals find, But some way leans and hearkens to the kind. 

10. To talk in one’s car, to whisper. Oés. exc. Sc. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xii, 200 ‘Vhis harkneth with his 
friend, as though with him to breake Of sonne intended act. 


Mod. Sc. What are ye herk'ning thegither aboot? Ile 
herk’nt to ine to gang and fetch them. 
Hearkener, harkener (hiuk’na1). Also 


4-3 herkner(e, Gharkner. [f. HEARKENv. + -ER].] 
One who listeus or gives ear; a listener. 

1340 Alyend. 58 Pe herkneres do wel lhe33e. ¢1422 Hoc- 
CLEVE Learn to Die 547 Vhyn herkners and thyn Auditours. 
1423 Jas. | Atngts Q. clvi, There sawe 1.. Whe fery tizere 

. The herknere bore. 1477 Kart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
1o1 The predication is not to be lawded that endureth ouer 
the power of the herkeners, 1550 Crowtey Apigr. 1421 An 
herkener of fables and lyes. 2811 W. Tavtok in Monthly 
Rev. LXV. 486 The starers..or harkeners are satirized. 

tb. An eavesdropper; a scout. Ods. 

1549 Coverpatr, etc. Frasm. Par. Tim. v. (R.), Babling 
tale-tellers & curious herkeners. 1580 Hottypann 7veas. 
Fr. Tong, Escouteur..a harkner, a scout, an eavesdropper. 

Hearkening, harkening (ha uk'nin), 2. sd. 
[In OF. heorcnung, f. heorenian to HLEARKEN + 
-nGU] The actionof the vb. HEARKEN; giving car, 
hearing with attention; listening; giving attention. 

¢ 1000 Ecrric Hom. 1. 26 Deafum [he forgeaf] heorcnunge. 
/bid. 96 We sceolon .. awendan [ure] earan from yfelre 
heorcnunge. ata2zg Aner. R. 104 Auh hold widinnen pin 
hercnung, bi speche, & tine sihde. 1375 Lay Folks Mass 
Bk, (MS. B.) 28 To him hou gyue gode herknynge. 1583 
STaNvHuRST Evers, etc. (Arb.) 131 ‘Toe graunt mee Gratius 
harckning. 21715 Burnet Ozun Time (1766) 11. 29 The 
ill effects of his not harkening to their address. 1885 
Stevenson Dynamiter 185 The sound was gone, nor could 
his closest hearkening recapture it. 

+b. Searching on?; inquiry; discovery. Oés. 

a@ 1483 Liber Niger in Houser. Ord. (1790) 53 The Steward 
.. specially owith to have herkenyng uppon this clerkes 
demeanyng in the countries for oppressions. 1602 Fut- 


BECKE 1st Pt. Parall. 66 His eares to be open for the hark- 


ning out of their offences. 

Hearn(e, hearon, obs. ff. Herx, HERon. 

Hearsay (hie1sz). Forms: see Hear v. and 
Say v, Also 6 heard say. [subst. use of phr. 
to hear say: see HEAR 3.¢.] 

1. That which one hears or has heard some one 
say; information received by word of mouth, 
usually with implication that it is not trustworthy; 
oral tidings; report, tradition, rumour, common 
talk, gossip. 

¢ 1532 Dewes /ntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1075, I knowe nothyng 
of it but by here say. 1553 GrimaLpE Cicero's Offices 
(¢ 1600) 14 b, I have heard nothing but by heard say. 1577 
HEtiowes Guenara's Chron. 315 Vhou speakest by heare- 
saye, rather then by anye experience. 1577 HARRIsoN 
England w ix. (1877) 1. 199 So much as I have gathered by 
report and common heare-saie. 31589 R. Harvey 2/. Perc. 
(1590) 11 Heresay is too slender an euidence to spit a mans 
credit vpon. x600 Hottanp Livy xxx1x, vi. 1026 Things.. 
which by bare heeresay were reported to haue beene done. 
1631 GoucE Goea's Arrows v. vil. 417 The whole world was 
made to tremble at the heare-say of them. 1642 RoGeks 
Naaman 117 The hearsay of Christ wrought all these things 
inthem. az708 BeveripGe 7hes. Theol. (1710) 11. 298 Not 
meerly upon hearsay or tradition. 1761 Gilbert's Law 
Evidence 112 Hearsay is good evidence to prove, whois my 
grandfather, when he married, what children he had, etc. of 
which it is not reasonable to presume that I have better 
evidence. 1769 Sin W. Draper in Funtus Lett. xxvi. 121 
Is it hearsay, or the evidence of letters, or ocular? 1847 


158 


James J. Alarston Hall ix, 1 gave him stronger proof than 
mere hearsay. 

b. Witha and p/. A report received; a rumour, 
a piece of gossip. 

a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iv. (1704) 428/1 
This Report seems to be a Hearsay of a second I’erson. 
1699 Bentiey /’ha/. Introd. 7, lam asham'd tosee a Person 
tell such little Hear says. 1730 Berkecey Let. to 7. Prior 
7 May Wks. 1871 1V. 183 A hearsay, at second or third 
hand. 1840 Cartyre //eroes i, Wrappage of traditions, 
hearsays, niere words. 1847 Lonor. £7.11. 1. 33 Sometimes 
4 rumour, a hearsay. .caine. 

2. atirib,, passing oh oue side into an aay., on 
the other giving rise to comdinations: \a) Of the 
nature of hearsay ; (4) founded or depending upon 
what one has heard said, but not within one’s direct 
knowledge, as hearsay account, censure, declara- 
tion, knowledge, report, rumour, tale; (c of hear- 
say, speaking from hearsay, as Aearsay author, 
labbler, witness, + hearsay-man. 

1580 Stoney Arcadia 1. x. 139 Poet. Wks. 1873 I]. 3 
{ Those] whose metall stiff he knew he could not bend With 
hear-say pictures. 1602 Carew Cornwall 11811 59, 1 can 
in these tin cases plead but a hearsay caperience, 1646 
sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ut. xxv.171 An hearsay account 
by Bellonius. 1683 Trvon Hay to Health 361 These Ilear- 
say-men or Book-Philosophers, called, ‘Whe learned, are as 
ignorant as any’..of the true knowledge of (sod in thein- 
selves. 1738 Lircu Life Alilton App. M.'s Wks. 1. 94 All 
the Evidence was two hear-say Depositions taken in 1642, 
from Persons who were told so by the common Soldiers of 
the Irish. 1787 M. Curcer in Lif, etc. (1888 1. 254 We 
had both of us an hearsay knowledge of each other 1814 
Cuatmers Aetd. Chr Revel. i. 44 The report of hearsay 
Witnesses. 1816 Sincer //ist. Cards 149 Vo promulgate 
hearsay reports. 1826 in Sheridaniana 315 Vhe crude 
opinions of the hearsay babbler. 1859 TeENNvson Vivien 
8vo She blamed herself for telling hearsay tales. 

b. /learsay evidence : evidence consisting in what 
the witness has heard others say, or what is com- 
inonly said, as to facts of which he has himself no 
original or personal knowledge. 

1753 W. Stewart in Scots Alay. Mar. 135 1 Iearsay- 
evidence is..rejected inlaw. 1768 Biackstont Coven. un. 
xxiii, (1800) 368 Yet in sonie cases (as in proof of any 
general customs, or matters of common tradition or repute) 
the courts admit of hearsayevidence. 1848 Wuakton Law 
Lex, s.v. lhearsuy Evidence, Vhe exceptions to the general 
rule of the inadmissibility of hearsay evidence are. .(1) 
dying declarations; (2) hearsay in questions of pedigree ; 
(3) hearsay on questions of public right, customs, bound- 
uries, fetc.}. 1878 Lecky Eng. 7 1824 C. V1 vi. 148 Hear- 
say evidence of the loosest kind was freely admitted. 

Hence Hea‘rsay v. intr. (nonce-wid.), to tell what 
one has heard; torepeat rumours. + Hear-saying 
(in 4 hyere zigginge,, hearsay, report = hearing 
say: see Ilean 3d. 

1340 A yend. 117 lle ne may noping wel conne bote ase me 
kan pe batayle of troye be hyere-zigginge. 1837 CarRtyLe 
Fr. Kev. WN. vi. vai, Men riding and running, reporting 
and hearsaying. : 

Hearse (hss), 56. Forms: 4-5 heersye, § 
heerce, 5-6 hers, 5-6 (9) herce, 6 hearce, herst, 
7 hierce, 4-9 herse,6- hearse. [Formerly erse, 
a. F. Aerse (12th c. in Littre) = It. erpice :—L. 
hirpic-em (hirpex) large rake used asa harrow; 
? cf. Gr. dpwag grappling-iron. See HeRsz, under 
which the sense ‘harrow’ and its immediately 
derived senses are treated.] 

+1. a. A triangular frame somewhat similar in 
form to the ancient harrow, designed to carry can- 
dles, and used at the service of 7enwedre in Holy 
Week. b. A candlestick used at the Lenedrctio 
ignis on Easter Eve. Ods. 

[1287 Synod of E.xeter xii. in Wilkins Conc. 11737) 11. 139 
Vas ad aquam benedictam. Hercia ad tenebras.] 1563 /nz. 
Chr. Ch., Canterd, (Chapter Libr. Canterb.), Item a heade 
for the hearse of coper and gylte to carrye the iij. lyghts to 
the fier vppon Estereuen. es ; 

2. a. An elaborate framework originally intended 
to carry a large number of lighted tapers and other 
decorations over the bier or coffin while placed in 
the church at the funerals of distinguished persons ; 
also called castrum doloris, chapelle ardente, or 


catafalco. 

[1293 Acc. Executors Q. Eleanor in Gloss. Archit. (1845) 
I. 199 Pro meremio ad hercias Domine Keginz, apud 
Westmonasterium.] ¢ 1368 CHAUCER Compl. Pite 15 Adown 
I fell when I sawe the herse, Dede as stone. [1399 7esé. 
Rich. {7 in Rymer Fadera VII. 75 Ita .. quod, pro 
predictis Exequiis, iv Herciz.. per Executores nostros 
congrue preparentur.} ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 8753. a1450 
Le Morte Arth. 3532 By-fore atombe, that new was dyghte 
..There-on an herse, sothely to saye, Wytbh an C tappers 
lyghte. 1485 J4/72/ in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 277 That 
there be byrnyng on herse v serges, ilkoone of a pownde of 
waxe. 1526 AVS, Acc. St. John's Hosp, Canterb. Payd for 
strykyng of iii} tapers for the herst jd. 1548 Hatt Chron , 
Hen. V71/,1b, The body was taken out, and caried into 
the Quire, and set under a goodly Herce of waxe, garnished 
with Banners, Pencelles, and Cusshions. a 1678 MarveLt 
hivks. 11.510 And starrs, like tapers, burn'd upon his herse. 
1814 Scott Ld. of /sles Concl., That one poor garland, 
twined to deck thy hair, Is hung upon thy hearse, to droop 
and wither there! 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 11. vii. 495 
There used to be put up in the church a ‘hearse’, which 
wasa lofty framework of wood. .with four or eight posts. .and 
ceiled. 1896 Peacock in Andrews Church Gleanings 218 It 
was the custom in the case of rich families to erect one of these 
hearses inevery chtnch whereit[{the body] rested forthe night. 


HEARSE. 


b. A permanent framework of iron or other 
metal, fixed over a tomb to support rich coverings 
or palls, often adapted to carry lighted tapers. 

1552 Berksh. Ch. Goods 10 A herse of Jrone. 1846 Parker 
Gloss. Archit, 129 ‘Vhere is a brass frame. .over the effigy 
of Richard, earl of Warwick, in the Beauchamp chapel at 
Warwick, which is called a herse in the contract for the 
tomb 1858 ‘Turner Dom. Archit. W.v. 242 “Vhe Sheriff of 
Southampton is commanded to repair the herces in the 
king’s chapel. 1866 Peacock og. Ch. Furniture 128 
A very graceful iron hearse of this kind .. in Tanfield 
Church. 

ec. A temple-shaped structure of wood used in 
royal and noble funerals, after the earlier kind (2 a 
went ont of use. It was decorated with banners, 
heraldic devices, and lighted candles; and it was 
customary for friends to pin short poems or 
epitaphs upon it. 

¢ 1575 J. looker Life Sir P. Carvewin Archrol. XXVIII. 
145 Lhe nexte daye his herse was sett vpe, beinge made after 
the forme of a felde bedd, covered with blacke .garnyshed 
with scogeons and with yclowe pynyons full of blacke lyons. 
15998 Nemembrance of Ling. l’oets in Barnfield's l’oens 
iArb.) 119 Whose Fame is grav’d on Rosamond’s blacke 
Herse. cxr62z 21. Jonson L ptt, Cless Pembroke, Under- 
neath this sable herse Lyes the subject of all verse. 1639 
liokn & Kos. Gate Lang. Uni. xcvii. § 962 Gravestones 
{toombs: and herses are rear’d up, and epitaphs. . written on 
them. 1659 Pecke /arnassi [’uerp. 119 Shall 1 to pin 
upon thy Herse, devise Eternal Praises; or weep Elegies? 
a 1667 Cowrey boy, Wi. /farvey Wks. 1710 |. 27 Be this my 
latest Verse With which | now adorn his Herse. 1898 
Anorews Church Treasury 280 The last herse used in this 
country was the one under which her effigy [that of Mary 
II] was placed. 

J. A light framework of wood used to support 
the pall over the body at funerals, It fitted on to 
the parish Licr, aud was probably adapted to carry 
lighted tapers. 

3566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 36 Item a 
hearse «sold to John Banton who hathe put it to prophane 
use. 1896 Peacock in Andrews Church Gleanings 216 Of 
these hearses, not a single example is known to have come 
down to our time. 

+4. A hearse-cloth, a funeral pall. Oés. 

1530 PatsGr. 230/2 Ilerce for a deed corse of silke, povdle. 
1581 W, StarForD Exam. Compl. 1. (1876) 16 All other 
Marchaundize that wee buy from beyond the Sea .. and all 
Ilearses, and ‘Tapestry. “1603 Kwoures //ist. Yurks (1621) 
1200 This coffin of the great Sultan. covered with a rich 
hearse of cloth of gold downe to the ground. 

5. A bier; a coffin; vaguely, a toinb, grave. Oés. 
or arch, 

t60r SHaks. Ful. C. in. ii. 169 Stand from the Hearse, 
stand from the Body. 1610 G. Fretcuer Christ's Vict. t. 
aliv, One touch would rouze me from my sluggish hearse 
1616 Buttokar, //earse, a buriall coffin coer with blacke. 
1623 Liste AU /fric on O. & N. Test. Ded. xxix, But, wheth’r 
I live, or be first laid on herse. 1625 — Du Sartas, Noe 
132 As thou my cradle wert, so wilt thou be my: herse. 165% 
Davenant Gondibert 1. v, (R.). When she with flowres lord 
Arnolds grave shall strew..She on that rival’s hearse will 
dropa few, a@1700 Dxvpen Aleleager 325 Ah } hadst thou 
died, my son, in infant years, Thy little hearse had been 
Ledewed with tears. 1849 Lonxcr. Slind Girl iii, Decked 
with flowers a simple hearse To the churchyard forth they 


bear. 
+6. The solemn obsequy in a funeral. Oés. 


(Perh. only an error.) 

1579 SrensER Sheph. Cal, Nov. 60 O heauie herse [g/ess. 
Herse, is the solemne obsequie in funeralles}. /é:d. 70 The 
earth now lacks her wonted light, And all we dwell in deadly 
night, O heauie herse. 

+ 7. A dead body, a corpse. Oés. 

1530 Pacscr 230/2 Herce, a deed body, corps. x Hey- 
woop Brit. Troy wi. Ixxxvi. 72 Bold Archas pierses ‘Ihrugh 
the mid-hoast and strewes the way with herses. 1633 May 
Hen. 11, ¥.775 Her hearse at Godstow Abbey they enterre. 

8. A carriage or car constructed for carrying the 
coffin at a funeral. (The current use.) 

1650 B. Discodliminium 2 It ishung about with as many.. 
trappings, as Coll. Rainsboroughs Herse and horse were at 
his fine Funerals. 1672 Woon Li/e\O. H.S.) 11. 245 Viiomas 
Moor hath a hearse .. for the carrying of dead corps to any 
part of England. 1706 Hearne Collect. 4 Dec., He was 
very decently interr'd, being carried in a Hearse, and the 
Company in Mourning Coaches. 1722 De For Plague 
(Rtldg.) 35 They saw Herses and Coffins. 1850 Mrs. 
Cartyce Leté. 11. 128 A hearse too, with plenty of plumes, 
and many black coaches. 188: Besant & Rice Chai. 
Fleet 1. 294 A hearse stopped before our door. 

b. transf. A vehicle for carrying pianofortes. 
18r2 Cocekipce Left. 11. 584 Musical Instrument Manu- 
facturers, whose grand pianoforte hearses he [a horse] now 
draws in the streets of London. 

9. Comb., as hearse-light (see 1, 2); hearse- 
man, -piume (sense 8; hearse-cover, a pall; 
hearse-house, a dead-house; a building in which 
a hearse is kept; hearse-like a., like a hearse ; 
mournful, Also HEARSE-CLOTH. 

1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. 111. 451 Three *hearse- 
covers. .eight stall-cloths. 1870 F. R, Witson Ch. Lindi s/. 
to1 A vestry, with a *hearse-house beyond it .. has been 
built in modern times. 3895 Pryce Burden of Woman 91 
‘he hearse-house or dead-house of the church (the lowest 
room of a tower where in old days the bodies of strangers 
who had lost their way and perished were placed for possible 
identification pending burial'. 1555 CAsurchw. Ace. St. 
/helens, Abingdon (Nichols 1797. 141 For making the *herse 
lyghtes. 1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 127 
The sepulcre and herse lightes w' all the bookes of papistrie 
rent and burned. 3625 bacon Ess , Adversstie (Arb.) 505 
If you Listen to Davids Harpe, yuu shall heare as many 


HEARSE, 


*Herselike Ayres, as Carols. 1839 Baitey Festus xxiii. 

(1848) 289 It steals Hearselike and thieflike round the uni- 

verse. 1893 J. W. Barry Stud. in Corsica 170 It {the corpse] 

is..abandoned to the *hearseman. 1848 Exiza Cook Lines 

among Leaves viii. 3 Like *hearse-pluine waved about. 
Hearse, var. of HEARST sé. 


Hearse, v. [f. Hearse sé.] 

1. trans. To lay (a corpse) on a bier or in a coffin ; 
to bury with funeral rites and ceremonies. b. (in 
recent use) To carry to the grave in a hcarse. 

1592 Nobody & Somneb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1. 
sine will forbeare our spleene. .till you have hearsd Your 
husbands bones. 1596 SHaxs. Alerck. V. 11, i. 93 Would 
she were hearst at my foote, and the duckets in her coffin. 
€1611 Cuapman /diad xvi. 199 Then the Grecians spritefully 
drew from the darts the corse, And hears’d it, bearing it to 
fleet, his friends with all remorse Marching about it. 18327 
Pottox Course T. vit. 295 Richly hearsed With gloomy 
garniture of purchased wo. 1854 Gitrittan Life Blair in 
Beattie's, Blairs, etc. Wks. 126 He lashes the proud 
wicked man whom he sees pompously hearsed into Hell. 
1855 SincteTon Uirgif 11. 81 In his own resting place con- 
sign him first, And hearse him in the grave, — 

ce. To enclose or contain as in a bier or tomb; 


to cntomb. 

1608 Day Aunt. out of Br. um. iv, Please you survey the 
cell, go in and see, I’me hearst, and none but sorrowe lies 
with me. 1764 Cuurcuitt Ef. to Hogarth 452 Worth may be 
hears‘d but Envy cannot die. 1796 W. Taytorin Alonthiy 
Mag. 11. 489 Shall marble hearse them all? 1819 WirreN 
Aonian Ilours (1820) 160 Murmurs deep, not loud, Swelled 
in the gale when earth thy relics hearsed. : 

2. fig. To furnish with something hearse-likc. 

1646 CrasHaw Steps to Temple (R.), The house is hers'd 
about with a black wood, Which nods with many a heavy 
headed tree. 1864 Loner. //awthorne vi, The hill-top 
bearsed with pines. ; 

Hence Hearsed f/. a., placed on, in, or undcr 


a hearse. 

1602 SHaks. //us. t. iv. 47 Tell Why thy Canoniz’d bones 
Hearsed in death, Haue burst their cerments. 

Hea‘rse-cloth. [f. lizaxse sé.) A black cloth 
to cover a bier or coffin; a funcral pall. 

1522 Churchw. Acc. St. Marg. Westwu, (Nichols 1797) 9 
Sir Robert Danby Curett .. of him, for his herst-clothe 2s. 
1530 Patscr. 231/r Herse clothe, foil/e. 1642 Fucrer 
tloly & Prof. St. w. ix. 282 No more then a dead corps is 
affected with a velvet herse-cloth over it. 1650 R. Stapyt- 
ton Strada’s Low C. Warres x. 22 Foure Mourners..each 
of them holdin in their hands a corner of the Herse-Cloth. 
1829 Heatn Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 14 2ole, The Fish- 
monger’s Company have preserved their herseclothe or pall 
.-attheir Hall. 

Heavr-so, sb. nonce-wd. [f. lkearv. + Soadv.] 
One who has heard so; one who knows by hearsay. 

1639 ds Ctarke Parzmiologia 309 One eye-witnesse is 
better than two heare-so’s. 

Hearst. //unting. Also 7-8 hears2. A hind 
of the second or third ycar. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 7 A Hinde..is called 
the first year, a Calf. ‘he second year, a Hearse; and 
sometimes we say [rockets Sister. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. 
Hist. w. v. (1862 1. 324 The female is called a hind .. the 
second year she is a hearse. 1877 'STonKEHENGE’ rit. 
Sports (1836) 134 According to the Devonshire Hunt—Deer 
under one year are called Calves; till three, tbe male a 
Brocket, and the female a Hearst. 

+Hea'rsum, hersum, 2. Os. Forms: 1 
hier-, hér-, hyrsum, héarsum, 2 hersam, 2-4 
hersum, 3 hersum, (horsom). [OE. hfersum = 
OF ris. Z:irstem, OHG. hérsam, f. stem of kieran, 
Goth, Aauzjaz to Hear: sce -some. Héarsum 
was a later OE by-form.] Ready to hear; obe- 
dient, compliant; dutiful, devout. 

egoo tr. Beda’'s Hist. 1, xiv. [xxv.] (1890) 58 Se pe him 
hyrsum beon wolde. a 1000 Guthlac 677 Pet ze..him hear- 
sume.. Sippan weron, /bid, 697 Gearwe stodon hzftas 
hearsume. ¢ 1200 77in. Coll. J/om. 51 Pat israelisshe folc 
..was hersum godes hese. c1z05 Lay. 19395 He hzhte his 
cnthtes leoue beon ha:rsume [1275 horsom] Lode. 13.. Gaw. 
§ Gr. Knt. 932 To pe hersum euensong of be hy3e tyde. 

Hence + He‘rsumlecg (mod.type *hearsomtedge), 
+ He‘rsumnesse, obedience. 

F tr. Bzda's [Hist. v. xxii[i]. (1891) 478 Ealle pas mazbe 
.. belbolde Mercna cyninge in hyrsumnesse under beodde 
seondon. «1175 Cott. Hom. 223 Mid edmodnisse and mid 
hersamnisse. ¢1175 Lard. //om. 107 3if be 3unge bid 
butan hersumnesse. c1aco ORMIN 2521 All full off hali3 
mahhtess, Off herrsummleccg, off rihhtwisleecg. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
29731 Austin..hehte heom comen..& don him hersumnesse. 

+ Hea‘rsum, he‘rsum, v. 0ds. Forms: 1 
héar-,hyr-, hérsumian, 2-3 hersumien, -sumen. 
[OE. kfer-, hiarsumian = OUG,. hérsaméin; f. 
hiersum adj.: sce prec.]  ¢rans. To obey, be 
obedient to; to revere. (In OE. with dative.) 

Tae tr, Beda’s Hist, it. vi. (1890) 116 Hwaedre he. . bam 
godcundan bebudum beowode ond hearsumede. ¢ 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. viti.27 Windas and sa him hyrsumiad {//at/on 
G. her-]. ¢1175 Lamé. Hom. 11 Hine 3e scule wurpian and 
hersunen. @1azg Leg. Kath. 249 [He] hered and hersumed 
scheliche schaftes. 


Heart (hii), sd. Forms: 1-3 heorte, 3-6 
herts, 4-6 harte, 4-7 hert, hart, 6- heart. 
(Also 1 zorth. hearta, 2-3 horte, hierte, 3 Orm. 
heorrte, herrte, 3-4 s.w. hurte, 4 huert3, ert, 
4-6 hertte, hartt, herth, 6 hearte, 6-7 Sc. hairt). 
[Com. Tent.: OE. heorte (Northumb. Acarta) = 
OFris, herte, hirte, OS. herta (MLG. herte, MDu. 
herte, hart(e, Du. hart), OHG. herza (MHG. 
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herve, Ger. herz), ON. hjarta (Sw. hyerta, Da. 
Ajerte), Goth. hazrté:—OTeut. *herion-; orig. a 


| weak neuter, which became in OE. and OFris. 


a weak fem., in MLG. and MDu. fem. or neuter. 
Radically related to L. cor, cord-, Gr. xapd-ia, 
kpad-ia (also xp from xnpd-); Olr. cride, Lith. 
satrd-is, Slay. epbabue sridi-tse, Cphaple sredi-tse 
(Russ. serd-tse, Boh. srd-ce) heart ; root kerd-, kra-.] 

General arrangement. I. Thesimple word. * The bodily 
organ, tts function, etc., 1-4. ** As the seat of feeling, etc., 
5-13. *** Put for the person, 14-16. **** Something 
having a central position, 17-19, ***** The vital part or 
Principle, 20-22, ****** Something of the shape ofa heart, 
23-30, II. Phrases, * With governing preposition, 31-39. 
** With verb and preposition, 40-44. *** With governing 
verb, 45-49. **** With another noun, so-52. ***** In ex- 
clamations, 53. ****** Proverbial phrases, 54. Ill. 
Attributive uses and Combinations, 55-56. 


I. The simpie word. * Zhe bodily organ, its 
function, region, etc. 

1. The hollow muscular or otherwise contractile 
organ which, by its dilatation and contraction, 
keeps up the circulation of the blood in the vas- 
cular system of an aniinal. 

e000 Sax. Leechd, W111. 42 Gif bin heorte ace. ¢1175 
Lamb, Hom. 121 He wes..mid speres orde to bere heorte 
istungen. a 1300 A, /forn 872 He smot him bure3 pe herte. 
1382 Wyc.ir 2 Kings ix. 24 The arewe is sent out thoru3 his 
hert. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 237/2 Hert, ynwarde parte of a 
beste. 1483 Cath. Angl. 177/1 A Harte, cor, cordialis, cor 
culum, 1548 Hatt Chron., //eu. b'/, 183 [He] stacke the 
erle to y° hart with his dagger. 1548-77 er Anat. vii. 
(1888) 56 The Hart .. is the principal of al other members, 
and the beginning of life. 1607 SHaxs. Cor. 1. i. 140, I send 
it through the Riuers of your blood Euen to the Court, the 
Ifeart. 1615 Crooxe Body of Alan 357 The vse of this 
Mediastinum or bound-hedge is first to hold the hart vp 
suspended. 1664 Power £.xf, Philos. 58 Perfect Animals 
have an incessant motion of their Heart, and Circulation of 
their Bloud, 1812 Aforn. Chron. in Examiner 23 May 
336'2 After the body of Bellingham was opened, it was 
noticed that his heart continued to perfornr its functions .. 
for four hours. 1841-71 T. R. Jonrs Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 
556 A heart is present in all the Brachiopoda. 1872 Mivart 
Elem, Anat. i. 4 The Heart ..is rhythmically contractible 
and propulsive. 1887 H. S. Cunnincuam Cavuleans 1.145 
Camilla's heart went pit-a-pat. 1897 Mary Kinostey |i, 
Africa 297, 1 saw & sight that made my heart stand still. 

Sig, ax822 SHettry Ode to Ileaven 44 Drops which 
Nature's mighty heart Drives through thinnest veins. 1842 
Tennyson Locksley Hall 140 Tho’ the deep heart of exist- 
ence beat for ever like a boy’s. 1866 Loner. Aled at 
Ford i, The heart of honor, the tongue of truth. 

b. Right (left) heart, the right (or left) side of 
the heart. Sioker’s heart, a disordercd condition 
of the heart due to excessive tobacco-smoking. 

1886 Cassell's Fain, AJag. Nov. 722 Those who suffer from 
chronic rheumatism have often weak right hearts. 1888 
Setence (N.Y.) 9 Nov. 223/2 The frequent existence of what 
is known as ‘smoker's heart’ in men whose health is in no 
other respect disturbed. 

2. Considered as the centre of vital functions: 
the seat of life; the vital part or principle; hence 
in somc phrases =life. Ods. or arch. 

e8a5 Vesp. Psalter xxii). 27 Hergad dryhten da soecad 
hine leofad heorte heara in weoruld weorulde. a 1325 Prose 
Psalter ciii{i}.1g And wyn glade mannes hert. 1382 Wyc1ir 
Ps. cifi). 5, | am smyten as hei3, and myn herte driede. 1382 
— Gen. xviii, 5, 1 shal sett a morsel of breed, and 3oure herte 
be coumfortid. 1535 CoverDALe /éd., A morsell of bred, 
to comforte youre hertes withall. 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Edw, IV, 213 Commaundyng, upon pein of the harte, that 
no man aiocle once passe the sea with hym. c 160 Sir C. 
Ilatron in /fatton Corr. (1878. 2 Beecause hee hath nothinge 
deerer then his harte. 1611 Biste 7s. civ. 15 Bread which 
strengtheneth man’s heart. @ 1618 RaveiGu Lett. (1651) 109 
That the King (though I were not pardoned) had granted 
my heart under the Great Seal. 1743 ButkeLtey & Cummins 
Voy. S. Seas 97 Desiring no more than to go off Heart in 
Iland from this Place to the Southward. [1871 Speaker's 
Comment, Gen. xviii. 5 The heart considered as the centre 
of vital functions, is put by the Hebrews for the life itself. 
To support the heart therefore is to refresh the whole vital 
powers and functions.) 

3. transf. The region of thc heart ; breast, bosom. 

¢1450 Hottanp //ozwlat 477 He..it hyng About his hals 
full hende, and on lis awne hart. 1535 Covern. Era. xxviii. 
29 Thus shall Aaron beare the names in y? brestlappe of iudg- 
nient vpon his hert. 1590 Srenser /.Q. ut. vi. 26 He..ever 
held his hand upon his hart. 1592 Suaks. Kom. & Jud. it. 
v. 192 Lay hand on heart, aduise. 1611 Biste Ered. xxviii. 
30 The Urim and the Thuminim..shall bee vpon Aarons 
heart, when he goeth in before the Lord. 1717 Pore Elofsa 
123 Let me..Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be press'd. 
1887 H.S. Cunnincuam Carulcans II. 226 He pressed her 
to his heart. ‘ 

b. Hence in fig. expressions. 

1886 Dowben Shedicy I. vi. 280 Godwin..had indeed taken 
the young disciple to his heart. 1887 Epna Lyatt A’n4.- 
Errant xviii. 162 He hugged his old conviction to his heart. 

4. The stomach. Ods. or ata’. Chiefly in phr. 
next the heart; on an empty stomach, fasting (ods- 
or diat.). Cf. Fr. avoir mat au caur:to be sick 
(bilious). 

1542 Upatt Evrasut, Afofst, (1877) 359 (D.) A newe founde 
diete, to drink wine in the morning nexte the harte. 1589 
Cocan /flavex Health (1636) 180, 1 have knowne some 
maidens to drinke vineger next their heart to abate their 
colour. 1647 R. Srarytton Yuvenal vi. 637 (D.) The 
Romans held it oininous to see a Blackamoore next their 
hearts in a morning. 1674 R. Goprrey /17. § Ab. Physic 
116 So much is it the mode still to call the Stomach the 
Heart, that people frequently say their Hearts were at 


HEART. 


their Mouths, when on a sudden fright or surprisal thei 
Stomach's have been mov'd. a 1825 Forsy I vc. E. Anglia, 
Heart, the stomach ‘A pain at the heart’ means the 
stomach-ache, 


** As the seat of feeling, weuderstanding, and 
thought, 

5. = MIND, in the widest sense, including the 
functions of feeling, volition, and intellect. 

¢8a5 Vesp. Psalter \xxx. 13 [Ixxxi. 12] Ne forleort hie 
efter lustum heortan heara. ¢1000 Ags. Gos. Luke ii. 51 
His modor Zeheold ealle bas word, on hyre heortan smea- 
gende. ¢1175 Lamé. Hom, 25 He seid mid ba mude pet 
nis naut in his heorte, @12z25 Leg. Kath. 2142 Do nu 
penne hihendliche bat tu hauest on heorte, 1390 Gower 
Conf. 11. 225 His hert and tunge must accorde. 1558 
Knox First Blast (Arb.) 36 A principle. .depelie printed in 
the hart of man. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. mi. i. 257 His Heart's 
his Mouth; What his Brest forges, that his Tongue must 
vent. 1611 Bisce 1 Avegs viii. 18 Thou diddest well that it 
was in thine heart. 1635 SANDERSON Serwz. I]. 306 The heart 
«-Is..very often in Scripture..taken more largely, so as to 
comprehend the whole soul, in all its faculties, as well the 
apprehensive as the appetitive ; and consequently taketh in 
the thoughts, as well as the desires, of the soul, 1729 
Butter Seru., Love Neighbour Wks. 1874 11. 159 ‘he 
whole systein, as 1 may speak, of affections (including 
rationality’), which constitute the heart, as this word is used 
in Scripture and on moral subjects. 1886 H. Conway Living 
or Dead 11. ix. 180 Capable of any villainy that the heart of 
man could devise. 

b. In this relation spoken of as having ears, 
eyes, etc., meaning those faculties of the mind, 
understanding, or emotional nature, that have some 
analogy to these bodily organs. Cf. heart of heart(s. 

e10z5 Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 1 Ahyld eare heortan 
binre. ¢1200 Ormin 3899 Wibp innwarrd heorrtess tunge. 
¢ 1230 //ali Aleid. 3 Opene to vnderstonde pe ehne of pin 
heorte. ¢1400 Afol. Loll. 36 Wib be eeris and een of his 
hert, be schuld vnderstond hem. 1604 Act 1 Yas. /,c. 1 
Vpon the knees of our hearts to agnize our most constant 
faith, obedience and loyaltie to your Maiestie. 1620 Sir T. 
Martusews tr. St. Augustine's Confess. 1. v, Behould the 
eares of my hart, are set before thee; open thou them, 
O Lord. 1735 8 Botincsroxe On Parties 13 The Parlia- 
ment acknowledged, onthe Knees of their Hearts (such was 
the Cant of the Age) the indubitable Right, by which .. the 
Crown descended to Him, 

6. The seat of one’s inmost thoughts and secret 
feelings; one’s inmost being; the depths of the 
soul; the soul, the spirit. 

¢x000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. 34 Soblice of bere heortan 
willan se nub spich. @1300 Cursor AZ. 43 Vr dedis fro vr 
hert tas rote. 1382 Wycttr A7Za?é. xii, 34 Sothely the mouth 
spekith of the grete plente of the herte. 1508 Dunsar 7a 
Maritt Wemen 162, | sall a ragment reveil fra [the] rute of 
my hert. 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer Communion, 
Vnto whom all hartes bee open, 1580 Hottysanp 7 reas. 
Ir. Tong, Contre son cueur, dissemblingly, or against his 
heart. 1611 Bince ¥adg. v. 16 For the diuisions of Reuben 
there were great searchings of heart. 1627-8 FELTHAM 
Hesolves (1636) 366 Rather than have poured out his heart 
with such indiscretion. 1794 Mann in Lets. Lit, Alen 
(Camden) 440 Excuse my laying niy heart open to you and 
exposing iny feelings as they are. 1886 Barinc-Goutp Cr‘. 
Koyal xvii. 1. 283, I like you to speak out of your heart 
freshly what you think. Ba ate 

b. Double heart, two hearts: phrases indicating 
duplicity orinsincerity; see DouBLEa. 5,and cf. 51b. 

1382 WyciiF 1 Chron. xii. 33 Fyfty thousand camen in to 
help, not in double hert. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
1. Ep. to Rdr. 4 Men of two harts, or of a double heart. 1621 
[see 51 b]. 

7. Intent, will, purpose, inclination, desire. Ods. 
exe. in phr. after one's own heart. 

825 Vesp. Psalter xix. (xx.)4 Selle de dryhten efter heortan 

inre. ¢1175 Lath. Hom. 3 Heo urnen on-3ein him .. mid 
godere heorte and suinme mid ufele beonke. c1z90S. Ang. 
Leg. 1. 10/330 Mucbeajein heore heorte it was. 1387 Trevisa 
TTigden (Rolls) VI. 437 He hadde be money ajenst herte. 
©1470 Henry Wallace 1. 386 Waitth suld be delt, in all 
place, with fre hart, ¢1485 Digdy Atyst. (1882) 1. 47 Now 
have I told yow my hart. 1535 CovERDALE 1 Savy. xili. 14 
The Lorde hath soughte him out a man after his owne hert. 
1568 Grarton Chroz. I1. 200 Mawegre the heart and minde 
of all his Barons. 1584 R. Scot Déscow, Hitcher. xv. v. 
(1886) 330 They..may be forced to yeeld in spight of their 
haits. 1883 Mrs. Huncerrorp Aossmoyne I. vi. 120, Lam 
going to give you a mission after your own heart. 

+8. Disposition, temperament, character. Ods. 

a@12a5 Ancr. R. 384 Auh swote and schir heorte is god 
toalle binges. 1307 Elegy Edw. J, i, Alle that beoth of 
huerte trewe. 1402 Hoccieve Led. of Cupid 36 Fful herd 
yt is to know a manys, hert. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sones of 
Ayton ix. 205 They had the herte so fell that they wolde 
take none amendes. 1548 Hatt Chrox., Hen. V1/, 40 To 
whom at the fyrst he shewed his good hart. 1599 SHaxs. 
Much Ado u.1. 324 In faith Lady you haue a merry heart. 
1603 — Meas. for M. v. i. 389 Not changing heart with 
habit. 1611 Bisre Ecclus. iii. 27 An obstinate heart shall 
be laden with sorrowes. 

9. The seat of the emotions generally; the emo- 
tional nature, as distinguished from the intellectual 


nature placed in the head. ; 
In earlier use often referring to tbe pbysical organ; tn 
later mostly fg. ; 
Beowulf (Z.) 2463 Heortan sorge. c1050 Byritferth's 
Handboc in Anglia V111. 317 Him meg beon pe gladre his 
heorte. ¢1275 Passion Our Lord 6 in O. £. Altse. 37 
eore heorten werent so colde, ¢1350 Leg. Rood (1871) 88 
Vp be rase with hert ful light. 1413 Pedgr. Sew eae 
1. fit, (1859) 4 ‘The syght .. gladyd moche my harte. 154 
Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 20 Breakynge their stome hertes. 
1596 Suaxs, Aferch. V’. 1, ii. 64 Tell me where 1s ine 
bred, Or in the heart, or in the head. ¢ 1600 — Sovm. xlvi. 
1 Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war How to divide 


HEART. 


the conquest of thy sight. @1700 Drvpes tr. Ovid's Art 
Love. Wks. 1808 XII. 252 Tears will pierce a heart of ada- 
mant. 1735 Pore £f. Lady 250 Yo raise the Vhought, and 
touch the Heart bethine! 1784 Cowrrr Siroc. 897 One com- 
fort yet shall cheer thine aged heart. 1824 Scott 54. Roman's 
xvi, With zeal honourable to his heart and head. 1867 
‘Trottore Chron. Barset 11.1. 71 Her heart was too full to 
Speak. 1884 Ouiwa P'cess Napraxine vi, (1886) 67 In her 
it was a thirst of the mind, in him it was a hunger of the 
heart. 1885 H. Conway Liang or Dead II. ix. 193 H the 
inan had a soft place in his heart I fe!t sure I was finding it. 


+b. The fecling or sentiment which one has in 


regard to a thing. Ods. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch, I”. 1. 11. 141 If | could bid the fift 
welcome with so good heart as | can bid the other foure 
farewell, I should be glad of his approavh. 1603 Kwso1.1.8s 
Tlist. Turks (1621) 356 Above others, his heart was greatest 
against the Hungarians. 

10. More particularly, The seat of love or affec- 
tion, as in many fig. phrases: fo give, lose one's 
heart to), to have, oltain, gain a person's heart. 
Hence = Affection, Jove, devotion. ear, nearest, 
one’s heart, close or closest to onc’s affcction. 

61195 Lamb, J/om. 5 We sulen habben ure heorte and 
hahben godne ileafe to ure drihten. 1297 R. Gouc. (1724 
24 Kyng Locryne’s herte was al clene vp hire y went..{Ile] 
tho3te hire to spouse, so ys herte to hire dro3. ¢1330 R. 
Beusne Chron. (1510) 253 Sir Edward .. [hs herte gaf tille 
dame Blanche, if hir wille wer perto. 1382 WycurF /*roz. 
xxiii, 26 Gif, sone myn, thin herte to me. ¢1450 Merln 24 
So hadde Vortiger the hertys of the peple. 1590 SreNsrR 
F.Q.1. xii. 40 Thrise happy man .. Possessed of bis Ladies 
hart and hand. 1610 Snaks. 7m... i. 65 The verie instant 
that I saw you, dic My heart flie to your seruice 1676 
Wycnercey 24. Dealer. 1. (1735) 43, | hace an Ambition.. 
of losing my Heart before such a fair Enemy. 1711 Abpisox 
Spect. No. 18 Pp 4 ‘Vhe Lover..gained the Heart of his 
Princess. 1884 Epwa Lyate Wie S700 xxv, Lady Caroline 
will quite lose her heart to you. 1886 Barinc-Govip Crf. 
Rovalxxxiii. 1.195 In mattersof the heart . lam confused. 
1887 Kepna Lyatt Ant.-Errant ix. 69 She..won all hearts. 
1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Ven J, Pref. 28 Inportant for the 
cause which was nearest to his heart. 

b. Kindly feeling ; cordiality, heartiness. rare. 

@1656 Br. Hare Life in Sat. (1824) p. lv, His welcome to 
Waltham could not but want much of his heart without 
me. 1827 Scott Jrnd, 7 Mar., | must say, too, there was 
a heart,—a kindly feeling prevailed over the party. 


c. Susceptibility to the highcr cmotions; sensi- 
bility or tenderness for others; feeling. (Often 


qualified by indef. article or xo. 

1935 Pore Ef. Lady 159 With ev'ry pleasing, ev'ry prudent 
part, Say, what can Chloe want?—She wants a Heart. 
1839 C. LL. H. Perexnirx Crt. Jame 0. Charlotte (1887 U1. 
55 -\ total want of heart or filial affection. a 1845 Hoon 
Lady's Dreant xvi, But evil is wrought by want of Thought, 
As well as want of Heart! 1847 Trexsysos /*rine vi. 213 
Our Ida has a heart. 1886 Mrs, ALExAnper Sy Woman's 
Wt 11. viii. 266 Which would have been pain and humilia- 
tion to a woman of real heart and delicacy. 

ll. The seat of courage; hence, Courage, spirit. 
Kspecially in lo pluck up, gather, keep up, lose 
heart. See also 48, 49, lo have the heart, take h. 

¢ 825 esp. Psalter cxifi]. 8 Getrymed is heorte his. @ 1000 
Cadmon's Gen. 2348 (Gr.) Heortan strange. ¢1250 Gen. ¥ 
Fx. 3253 On and on kin, als herte hem cam, dat folc 
ilc in his weize nam. 1375 Barbour race 1. 28 King 
Robert .. Phat hardy wes otf hart and hand. 1390 Gower 
Conf. I}. 12 He hath the sore, which no man heleth, ‘The 
whiche is cleped lacke of herte. @1400-5s0 Alexander 470 
‘Nay', quod be comly kyng ‘cache vp pine hert’. 1450 
W. Somner in Four C. Eng. Lett. 4 Thanne his herte 
faylyd him. 1481 Caxtos God/rey cxlix. 221 They ran on 
them with grete herte, and slewe them som of them. 1530 
Patscr. 661/2 Plucke up thy herte, man. thou shalte be set 
at large to morowe. 1596 SpenseR Slate J rel. (Globe) 659 
To give harte and encouradgement to all such bold rebells. 
1607 SHAKS. Cor. 11. ili. 212 Why, had your Bodyes No 
heart among you? @1700 Drypewx //ector & Androm. 48 
Thy dauntless heart... will urge thee to thy fate. 1976 
BurKe Cars. (1844) Il. 107 You have, however, heart to the 
last. 1850 Merivate Xow. Emp. (1865) |. x. 435 The 
Germans lost heart. 1863 Mrs. Gasket Sylvia's L. 1877) 
247 Now, good-by..and keep a good heart. 1867 FREEMAN 
Norm.Coug. | v. 376 “Ethelred seems to have plucked up a 
little heart. 1885 Sat. Rev. 24 Jan. 103/2 Its younger 
members, if brainless, are not without heart and pluck. 
1886 F. L. Suaw Col. Cheswich’s Camp. 11. i. 14 You put 
heart into me again. 

b. The source of ardour, enthusiasm, or energy. 
So lo have one’s heart in, put one’s h.into a thing). 

1780 Map. D'’Arsiay Lett. 22 Jan., I have so little heart 
in the affair, that I have now again quite dropped it. 1853 
Lytton J/y .Vovel 1. xii, His whole heart was in the game. 
1886 Mrs. Lyxy Linton aston Carew 1. x. 181 A man 
who puts his heart into all he does. 


12. The seat of the mental or intellectual facul- 
ties. Often = understanding, intellect, mind, and 
(less commonly’ memory. arch. exc. in phrase Ly 


heart: see 32. 

cso Lindisf. Gosf. John xii. 4o Ofblindade ego hiora & 
onstidade hiora hearta pete ne xesead mid ezuin & ongeattad 
mid hearta. c1175 Lams. Hon, 121 Pe deofel ablende 
heore heortan pet heo ne cunnan icnawen ure helend. 
a 1200 J/oral Ode 285; Ne mai non heorte it bencbe, ne no 
tunge ne can telle. c1300 BSeket 1199 His hurte him 3af 
that hit was he. 1415 Rolls of Parlt. 1V.85/1 As free mak 
I the, as hert may thynk, or eygh may see. 1576 GascoicnE 
Steele Gl. (Arb.) 50 And me they found .. Whose harme- 
lesse hart, perceivde not their deceipt. 1602 Suaxs. //am, 
1.¥. 121 Would heart ofman once tbink it? 1611 Bist //osea 
vii. 11 Ephraim is like a silly dove without heart [1885 7./”. 
understanding]. — Luke xxiv. 25 O fooles, and slow of 
heart to beleeue all that the Prophets haue spoken. 
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13. Tke moral sense, conscicnce. Now only in 
phrase my (Ais, etc.) heart smole me (him, etc.). 

1382 Wyctir 2 Sam. xxiv. 10 Forsothe the herte of Dauid 
smoot hym, aftir that the puple is noumbred. 1382 — 
1 John iii. 20 For if oure herte shal reproue us, God is more 
than oure herte. a@ 1699 Lavy Hatxett Antobiog. (1875 3 
‘That my owne Hart cannott challenge mee. 

¥** Pul for the person. 

14. Used as a term of endcarment, often qualified 
by dear. sweet (sce SWERTHEART , etc. ; chiefly in 
addressing a person. 

c1305 St. Aenelm 142 in E. E. J’. (1862 51 Allas, heo 
seide .. Pat mie child, inie swete hurte, scholde such ping 
bitide, ¢13§0 IVrll. Paterne 1649 Whi so, mi dere hert? 
Jbid. 1655 Mi hony, mi hert, al hol pou me makest.  ¢1374 
Cuavucer Compl. Mars 138 Alas whan shall I mete you, 
herte dere? c1440 / artonofe 792 As ye byn hir hert swete 
1494 Ill of Combe (Somerset Ho.), My last derest hart 
& jady. ¢ 1500 JVelusine xlv 318 Adieu, myn herte, & al ny 
joye. 21553 Upat Noyster D.1. iii. (Arb. 25 Howe dothe 
sweete Custance, ue ell of gold, tell me how? 1676 Brak 
J ocket-bk. in H. Walpole Wertne’s Anecd. Faint. 1786) 
YE}. 139 My dear heart and self and son Charles saw at 
Mr. Walton’s the lady Carnarvon’s picture. 1677 Fpist. to 
Jing. Matdeus, Sweet Hearts..9} have onpaed this little 
Book, as a Ri h Storehouse for you. 1719 [amittox £f. to 
Ramsay 24 July x, Do not mistake me, dearest heart. 1855 
‘Lessvso~ Wand 1, xviuit. viii, Dear heart, I feel with thee 
the druwsy spell. 

+b. Dear heart: a boon companion. Obs. 

1663 Drypven I r/d Gallant 1. i, Hes one of your Dear 
Ifearts, a debanchee. /¢/id. 1. i, That you were one of the 
errantest Cowards in Chnstendoin, though you went for 
one of the dear Hearts. 

15. As a terin of appreciation or commendation : 
Man of courage or spirit. Ojten in nantical lan- 
guage: cf Hearty C. 2, 

c1geo Mel/usine xxi. 141 Whan the noble hertesherde hym 
saye thoo wordes they held it t) grete wysedome of hym. 
1600 Nasne Sumoner's Last iWrd Wks. 11883-4) V1. 104 
What cheere, what cheere, my hearts? 1610 Suaks. 7c. 
t.1.6 Heigh my hearts, cheerely, cheerely my harts, 1627 
Capt. Situ Scanan's Gram, xiii. 61 Courage my hearts for 
afreshcharge. 1684 Merriton /’rarse Vorksh. Ale (1697) 14 
Come here my Hearts, Said he. 1780 Cowrer Jodble 7. 23 
History .. Tells of a few stout hearts that fought and died. 
21845 Hoop $form iv, Come, my hearts, be stout and bold. 
1863 Kixestey Water. Bal: vii, Vhey were all true English 
hearts; and they came to theirend like good knights-errant. 

b. /earts of Steel: the name of an agrarian 
organization formed by the Protestant tenants in 
Ulster in 1770. 

1772 Petition in Froude /red. 1844 C. v. ii. (1881) FL. 133 
It is not wanton folly that prompts us to be Hearts of Steel, 
hut the weight of oppression. 1780 A. ounce Your Jrel. I. 
217 The hearts of steel Jasted 3 years; began in 1770 against 
rents and tythes. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon | 1813) 468 
The insurgent banditti of Tories, Hearts of Steel, Peep-o'day 
Boys, White Boys, etc. 1882 Licky Aug. in 18th C.1V. 393 
In the North the disturbances of the Hearts of Steel had 
just broken out. 


+16. As a term of compassion: Jor heart! (cf. 


poor soul, poor boty). Obs. 

1999 Suaks. //en. J, 11. i. 123 A poore heart, hee is so 
shak’d of a burning quotidian Tertian. 1668 Perys Diary 
27 Dec., My wife and I fell outa little .. she cried, poor 
heart! which J] was troubled for. 1682 Bunyan //oly War 
(Cassell) gt Wherefore the town of Mansoul (poor hearts ! 
understood him not. 1749 Fietnixe Tou Jones xi. ii, The 
poor little heart looked so piteous, when she sat down, 

*#e® Something having a central postlion, 
17. The innerniost or central part of anything ; 


the centre, middle. 

@ 1310 in Wright Lyric /. viii. 31 That ys in heovene hert 
in-hyde. a1325 Prose /’salfer x\v[i]. 2 Pe mounteins shul 
be born in-to pe hert of pe see. 1530 Patscr. 34 The herte 
of Fraunce. 1581 Mutcaster /’osstions xl. (1887) 228 In 
the hart of a great towne. 1658 Cokaine So IV, Dugdale 
Poems 112 Our Warwick-shire the Heart of England is. 
1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 71_A bore through the heart 
or centre ofthe earth. 1722 De For Plague (1884) 30 The 
Heart of the City. 1855 C. Bronte Villette vi. 44, I got 
into the heart of city life. 1871 L. Sternen Playgr. Europe 
v, We soon found ourselves in the very heart of the glacier. 

b. The part of any time or season when its char- 
acter becomes most intense (usually the middle 


part); the height, depth. 

1964 Men. G. Psalusanazar 168 Vo send me away in the 
heart of a severe winter. 1844 Dtsraett Coningsoy vin. i, 
It was the heart of the London season. 

18. esp. A central part of distinct conformation 
or character, as a. The pith of wood, the white 
tender part of a cabbage or the like, the core of 
an apple, etc., the receptacle or other central part 
of a flower; b. The central strand of a hawser- 
laid rope, round which the other strands are 
twisted; ¢. The central solid portion or core of a 


twisted column (Knight Dye/. A/ech. 1875). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1, |xi. 402 The Roote. -hauing in the 
middle a little white, the whiche men eall the Harte of Os- 
munde. 1596 Suaks. J/erch. V1. ili. 102 A goodly apple rot- 
ten at the heart. 1681 W. Ropertsos PAraseol. Gen. (1693) 
715 The heart or pith of a tree, medulla. 1707 Curios. in 
Husb, & Gard. 45 A Flower is compos‘ of..tbe Cup -. the 
Leaves, and tbe Heart. 1841 Peuny Cycl. XX.155/2 Ropes 
formed in tbe most common manner, witb three strands, do 
not require a heart, or central strand. 1866 Zreas. Bot. 
166/1 Cabbage .. eaten in a young state .. before the heart 
has become firmand hard. /érd. 166/2 The heart, or miadle 
part of the plant [Large-ribbed Cabbage] has..been found 
very delicate. 1875 Beprorp Sarlor’s Pocket Bk. x. ed. 2 
360 Shroud-laid rope, 4 strands and a heart. 
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18. spec. The solid central part of a tree without 
sap or alburnum. Cf. HEaRTWoop, 

¢1400 Maunnev.( Roxb.) ix. 35 Treesse..failedin baire hertes 
and become holle within. 1523 Firznera. //usd, § 126 Get 
the stakes of the hért of oke. 1597 B. Gooce Hereshach’s 
7/usb, 1, (1586 103 The Elme..(as it is all hart) it maketh 
good tymber. 1659 Wittsrorp Scales Comin., Archit. 16, 
3, kinds, 772. heart of Oak, sap and Deal lath. 1760 New 
Yong in Untversal Alag, Mar. 152 Heart of oak are our 
a heart of oak are our men. 

. Hence fig. Hear? of oak: a stout, courageous 
spirit ; a man of courage or valour; a man of sterling 
quality, capable of resistance or endurance. (Cf. 
F. caur dor; also sense 15.) Also aterié. 

1609 Old Meg of Hereforidsh. (N.), Yonkers that have 
hearts of oake at fourescore yeares. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. 
If, 221 He was .. a heart of oke, and a pillar of the Land. 
1760 [see 19]. 1832 TENNvSON Jiuonafparte 1 He thought to 
quell the stuhborn hearts of oak. 1870 dickens F. Drood 
xii, A nation of hearts of oak. 1895 Q. Nez. Oct. 320 
Thrashers, Whiteboys, Heart-of-Oak-boys .. and other off- 
spring of agrarian and political discontent. 

weeee Lhe vital part or principle. 

20. The vital, essential, or cfficacious part; es- 
sence, (Often combincd with other notions.> 

€1533 Latimer Ser. & Rei. (1845) 237 God looketh not 
to the work of praying, but to the heart of the prayer. 1598 
Suaks. Merry 1". 11.11. 233 Now Sir John) here is the heart 
of my purpose. 1653 Banter Aleth. Jeace Conse. 44 The 
Heart of saving faith is this Acceptance of Christ. 1840 
Mrs. Beowsinc Drama Exaile Voems 1844 1. 52 And from 
the top of sense, looked over sense, To the significance and 
heart of things. 1891 Darwin Life & Lett (1887) ELE. 147 
Mr. lfuxley’s unrivalled power in tearing the heart out of 
a look. 1889 Jessorr ( oming of / riars ii. 122 The church 
of a monastery was the heart of the place. 

21. Of land, ete.: Strength, fertility; capacity 
to produce or effect what is required of it; ‘ proof’ 

of grass, etc.). /u good, strong, ctc.) heart: in 
prime condition. Ozi of hear’: in poor condition, 
unproductive. 

1573 Fusser // usd, xix. (1878) 49 Land out of hart, Makes 
thistles a number foorthwith to vpstart. 1594 Prat Jewel! 
Ac... 59 A fruitfull molde, and such as giveth hart vnto the 
earth. 1620 Marxuam /areww. //ust. 1. xi. (1668) 49 This 
.. Shall maintain and keep the earth in good heart. 1649 
Bute Lng. Iuiprom. Jinpr, 1653) 139 To Liltit forth of heart 
is just as if you work an Ox off his legs. ned Drypew Jive. 
Georg. \. 108 That the spgnt Earth inay gather heart again. 
1704 Swirt Fatt, hs. Misc. (1711 231 Their Iforses 
large, but extreamely out of Case and Hfeart. 1729-51 
CuamBenrs Cyct, s.v. 2/ops, If the hops be in good heart, 
manuring and pruning is most adviseable. 1805 Forsytn 
Leauties Scott. . 263 Vhe soil being kept in heart, or rich 
. by superior agriculture. 1807 YANcovver Agric. Devon 
(1813) 212 The produce of upland hay varies according to 
the season, the heart, and condition, the land may Le in, 
1856 Jrul. K. Agric. Soc. XVEL it. 528 Such grass affords, 
as the farmers say, ‘no heart '—‘no proof’in it. 1895 W. 
Rye /éid Mar, 5 In 1787 the heart of the land was so im- 
proved that Coke began to sow‘wheat, 

b. Hence, gencrally, /7 heart: in good or sound 


condition. 

1626 Bacon Sy/za § 305 The Lees.. keepe the Drinke in 
Heart, and make it lasting 1703 Art 4 AMyst. Wintuers 11 
The Lee, tho’ it makes the Liquor turbid, doth yet keep 
the Wine in heart. . 

22. The Lest, choicest, or most important part. 

1589 Cocan //aven //ealth cxcv. (1636) 179 Creame. is in- 
deed the very head or heart of Mitke. 1603 Ksottes //7st. 
Turks (1621) 528 ‘Io deliver into his power the castle with 
the heart of the citizens, 

sawe® Something of the shape of a heart. 

23. A figure or representation of the human 
heart ; csp. a conventionalized symimctrical figure 
formed of two similar curves meeting in a point 
at one end and a cusp at the other, Also, an object, 
as a jewel or ornament, in the shape of a heart. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 35 The seid broche herte of 
gold to be hange, naylyd, and festnyd vpon the shryne. 
1593 SHAKS. 2 //en. V/, in. ii. 107, I tooke a costly Tewell 
from my necke, A Hart it was bound in with Diamonds. 
1720 Mrs. MANLey Power ooo 1. (1741) 20 The Justs 
ended with his receiving a Heart of Diamonds from the 
Dutchess, 1766 Porsy //eraddry (1787) 150 A Man's Heart 
Gules, within two equilateral triangles braced Sable. 1828-40 
Berry Eucycl. Her., Hearts are..met with in coat-arniour, 
borne in several ways, 1834 L. Ritcme Hand. by Seine 104 
At the foot of the tomb was another heart in white marble. 

24. A playing card bearing one or more conven- 
tionalized figures of a heart; one of the suit marked 
with such figures; #/. the suit of such cards. 

1sz9 Latimer 1s¢ Servo. on Card (1886) 27 Now turn up 
your trump, your heart (hearts is trump, as I said before), 
and cast your trump, your heart, on this card. 1599 //7s¢. 
Pope Foan Ajb in Singer Hist. Cards 259 Like the ace of 
hearts at Mawe. 1648 Heericx Hesfer., Oberon's Palace 
(1869) 177 With peeps of hearts, of cluband spade. 1712-14 
Pore Rape Lock 1.79 Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild Gis- 
order seen. A/od. I couldn't follow suit; I hadn't got a heart. 

+ 25. The sole of a horse’s foot. Ods. 

1523 Fitzners. //ush. § 100 Morfounde .. apperetb vnder 
the houe in the bert of the fote. 1737 Bracken Farriery 
dinfr. (1757) 11, z10 He has got a Prick thro’ the Sole or 
Heart of the Foot (as it is called). ‘ 

26. Aant, A triangular wooden block pierced 
with one large hole through which a lanyard is 
teeved, used for extending the stays; a kind of 
dead-eye. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine, Heart, a peculiar sort of 
dead-eye, somewhat resembling the sbape of a heart .. only 
furnisbed with one large bole in the middle, whereas tbe 
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common dead-eyes have always three holes. 1804 A. Duncan 
Mariner's Chron. Pref.17. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 
37. Lanyards, rove through iron-bound hearts. 

297. Afach. A heart-shaped wheel or cam used for 
converting a rotary into a reciprocating motion. 

1875 in Knicut Dict. ech, 

28. Short for heart-sheld (see 56). 

1750 R. Pococke 7 ray, (1888) 153, 1 found in the Quarries 
several of those bivalve petrifyed shells, call’d hearts. 

29. Short for heart-net (see 56 . 


30. In names of trces and plants. 

Black-heart, White-heart, varieties of cultivated Cherry 
(see Brack a.19, WuitEa.). Bleecdling-heart (see BLEEDING 
ppla.5). Floating heart, an American name for Liu: 
nauthenune (Treas, Bot, 1866). 

1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 219 Black Cherry, Morellos, 
Black Heart, all good. 1803 J. Apercromple Z£v. Aan his 
own Gardener (ed. 17) 674;1 Cherries..White heart, Black 
heart, Bleeding heart. 

II. Phrases. 
* With governing preposition. 

31. At heart. In one’s inmost thoughts or feel- 
ings; in one’s actual character or disposition ; in- 
wardly, secretly ; at bottom; in reality. 

1735 Pore £f. Lacy 216 But every Woman is at heart a 
Rake. 1780 Cowrer 7ad/e 7. 191 Patriots, who love good 
places at their hearts. 1849 Macaunav //est. Eng. 11. 222 
It was certain that the King at heart preferred the Church- 
mento the Puritans. 1855 /é:d. xii. 111.153 Rice was charged 
to tell James that Mountjoy was a traitor at heart. 1855 
Prescort Philip //, u. vii. (1857) 296 One cannot doubt 
that Philip was at heart an inquisitor. 

32. By heart. In the memory; from memory; 
by rote; so as to be able to repeat or write out 


correctly what has been learnt. Cf. F. par eaur. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 1494 She told ek al pe pro- 
phestes by herte. 1528 Garpinexin Pocock Kec. Ref 1.1. 
103 [We] rehearsed by heart the chapter Mentens. 1573-80 
Baner A dv, H 202 To learne by harte, or witbout booke..To 
say by harte. 1645 FULLER Good Th. 1: Bad T. (1841) 15, 
I tet said them [prayers] rather by heart than with my 
heart. 1682 WHELER Journ. Greece v. 367 The Tragedians 
gat their Plays by heart. 1709 Prior //ans Carvel 13 
Whole Tragedies she had by Heart. 1739 Cursterr. Leéé. 
(1792) I. xlii. 138 Pray get these verses by heart against the 
time I see you. 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 339/2 Few 
lawyers know by heart the complicated statutes relating to 
Church matters. 

+33. For one’s heart. For one’s life; to savc 
one’s life. See For prep. A. gc. Obs. 

34, From one’s heart. Ont of the depths of 
one’s soul; with the sincercst or deepest feeling. 

15994 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. u. 98 And wee know 

: iam hee speakes from his heart. 1651 Six E. Nicuozas 
in NV, #agers \Camden) I. 249, 1 wish from my hart Mr. 
Attorney had come away. 1665 Boyce Oceas. Kel. ui. vi. 
(1845) 159 In such kind of Sermons, there is little spoken, 
either from the Heart, or to the IIeart. 1840 CARLYLE 
Teroes ii. (1858) 234 If a book come from the heart, it will 
contrive to reach other hearts. 

35. In... heart.. 

a. /n (one's) heart: in one’s inmost thoughts 
or feclings; inwardly; secretly ; at heart. 

¢ 1000 les. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 48 ayf se yfela heowa dench 
on hys heortan and cwyp, min hlafurd uferad hys cyme. 
31175 Cott, for, 219 (Hel cwed an his herto, pat he 
wolde and eade mihte bien his sceoppende 3elic. «@ 1300 
Cursor MM, 2959 (Gétt.) Abraham syhid in his hert ful sare. 
a 1335 f’rose Psalter lii{i]. 1 Pe vnwys seid in his hert, God 
nis nou3t. 1390 Gower Conf I. 64 Many one Which 
speketh of Peter and of John And thenketh Judas in his 
herte, 1548 Hatt Chron., (fen. Vi, 127b, Whiche thyng 
in his harte, he moste coveted and desired. 1612 Bisre 
Traust. Pref. 2 Vhey..wish in their heart the Temple had 
neuer bene built, 1849 Macautay //ist. Aug. vi. 11.105 Julian 
had. .pretended to abhor idolatry, while in heart an idolater. 

tb. Jn all one’s heart (transi. L. 71 toto corde): 
with all one’s heart (39 a). Obs. 

c8as5 Vesp. Psalter ix. 1 Ic ondetto de dryhten in alre 
heortan minre. 1382 Wvcur /éid., 1 shal knoulechen to 
thee, Lord, in al myn herte. 1382 — Jer. xxiv. 7 Thei 
shal turne a3een to me in al ther herte. 

c. /2 heart: in good spirits. So in phr. fo put 
i \or into) heart: to restore to good spirits. 

1596 Snaks. Za. Shr. iv. v. 78 Well, Petruchio, this has 
put me in heart. 1614 Rateicn //ist, Word M1. v. iii. $15. 
442 His Armie must have somewhat to kcep it in heart. 
1719 De For Crusoe ut. v, Whether they were still in heart 
to fight. 1832 Hr. Marttneau £le of Gar. viii. 100 ‘To 
put you in heart again. 

. In good condition : see 21. 


36. Near, next one’s heart: sce 10, 4. 
4 


+37. Of (all one’s) heart. With all one’s heart; 
sincerely, earnestly. Ods. (Cf. F. de tout mon caur.) 

¢ 1380 Wyciir Sed. iVks. 111. 431 To holde religioun of 
Crist and love hym of hert sip. .Cristis religioun stondip in 
love of God of al our herte. ¢ 1400 Aol. Loll. 47, 1 cnow- 
lech of mowp & hert, me to hold be same feib of be sacra- 
ment of be Lordis bord. 

38. Out of heart. 


a. In low spirits; discouraged, disheartened. 

1586 J. Hooker Giradd. fred. viii. in Holiushed I. 9/2 
Perceuung them to be somewhat dismaied and out of heart. 
1690 W. Wacker /diowmat, Auglo-Lat. 234 After he had 
lost his boy, he grew quite out of heart, rgzx tr. Werenfels’ 
Disc. Logomachys 143 Pray, dear Good Sir, don’t be out 
of Patience, or out of Heart. 
May wi. Wks. (1894) 300/1 What is‘it Has put you out of 
heart? 1891 Spectator 11 Apr. 497 The Regent is evidently 
out of heart. 

b. In poor condition: see 21. 

Vou. V. 
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39. With ... heart. 

a. With (OE, mii’) all one's heart, With one's 
whole heart, + With heart: with great sincerity, 
earmestness, or devotion; now chiefly in weakened 
sense, with the utmost goodwill or pleasnre. 

97: Blickl, Hom. 13 Herede heo hine..mid ealre heortan. 
¢rooo /Etrric Hone. 1. 420 zelyfst Su mid ealre beortan? 
c1z20 Bestiary 171 To helden wit herce de bodes of holi 
k(ilrke. ¢1470 Henry HWadlace wv. 20 He luffyt him with 
hart and all (ee mycht. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. xxvi. 
xxxix, With all my herte I wyll, quod he, accepte Hym to 
my servyce, 1535 CoveRDALE Jer. xxiv. 7 They shal re- 
turne vnto me with their whole herte. 1598 Suaks. Jerry 
IV.1.i. 86, I thank you alwaies with my heart, la: with my 
heart. 1606 — Yr. & Cr. m1. iii. 294 God buy you with all 
my heart. 1653 Watton Angler ii. 44 Take one with all 
my heart. 185: Mayne Reip Scalp //unt, vii. 60 ‘that 
I will promise you, with all my heart. 

b. With a heart and a half: with great plea- 
sure, willingly. IVith half a heart: half-heartedly, 
with divided affection or enthnsiasm. 

1636 Massincer Gt. Dk. Florence ww. ii, Such junkets 
come not every day. Once more to yon With a heart and 
a half, i faith, 1855 Macautay AHis¢. Eug. II. 587 Some 
naval officers..though they served the new government, 
served it sullenly and with half a heart. 1885 TENNvson 
Let, to S. Cox 5 Aug., I thank you, as the Irishman says, 
‘with a heart and a half’, for your volume of Expositions. 

** [With verb and preposition. 

40. Find in onc’s heart. To feel inclined or 
willing ; to prevail upon oneself (to do something) : 
now chiefly in negative and interrogative sentences. 

¢1440 [see Fixp uv, roc]. 1530 Patscr. 687/1 Thoughe 
you can nat fynde in your herte to honour hym for his 
owne sake, 1638 F. Junius Paint. of Ancieuts 316 Yet can 
these men finde in their hearts to boast. 1665 BoyLe Occas. 
Refi. w, viii, (One] that can find in his Heart to destroy 
Armies, and ruine Provinces, 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 
vii. 122 Neither of us could find it in our hearts to speak. 
1883 Ic. Brackwett Booth iv. 45 ‘They could hardly find in 
their heart to disturb its peaceful surface. i 

41, Have at heart. To have as an object in 
which onc is deeply interested. 

1711 STEELE Sfect, No. 20 @1 The Correction of Impu- 
dence is what I have very much at Heart. 1712 Appison 
ftaly Wks. 1721 I1. 138 The Pope has this design extremely 
at his heart. 1850 Merivace Rom, Euip, (1863) I. v. 199 
The Romans had no object more at heart than to obtain 
possession of thiskey to Gaul. 1875 Jowetr Pato (ed. 2) 
I, 206 A matter which we have very much at heart. 

b. So, conversely, ¢o be at the heart of. 

1824 Scotr S¢, Kowau's iii, The interests of the establish- 
ment being very much at the heart of this honourable 
council. 

42. Lay to heart. To takc into one’s serious 
consideration, as a thing to be kept careftlly in 
mind; to think seriously about; to be deeply 
affected by or concerncd abont (a thing); rarely, to 
impress it seriously upon another. 

1602 Dexxer Satirouw:, Wks. 1873 1. 234 Captaine, I’m 
Sorry that you lay this wrong so close unto your heart. 
1605 Suaxs. A/ach. 1. v. 15 Lay it to thy heart, and fare- 
well, 1611 Biste J/c/, ii. 2 If yee will not lay it to heart, to 
giue glory vnto my name. 1802 Bevpors //ygéta II. v. 21 
Many writers .. have laid it to the heart of mothers not to 
commit to hirelings the task of nurse. 1853 Trencu Proverbs 
141 It contains..a lesson which I should do wisely and well 
at this present time to lay to heart. 1884 Cen/ury May, 
Oct. 942/2 Do not lay it to heart, my child. 

+43. Put or set to or on the heart: earlier 
equivalents of prec. Odés. 

1382 Wycwir A/ad, ii. 2 3if 3e woln not putte on the herte, 
that 3e 3eve glorie tomy name. ¢ 1400 A fol. Loll, 24 If 3e 
wil not sett to be hert to 3ef glory to my name. /érd. 34 
Son of man, putt to hert, and see wip pin een. alle pings pat 
I spek to pe. 

44, Take to heart. To take serionsly; to be 
much affected by ; to grieve over; + to be zealous, 
solicitous, or ardent about (0ds.). 

a 1300 Cursor AL, 24010 Pat mast i tok til hert. 1535 
Covervate Ecc/, vii, 2 There is the ende of all men, and he 
that is lyuinge taketh it to herte. 1586 J. Hooker Gira. 
Tred, in Lolitshed \1808) V1. 299 Whose death he is said to 
haue taken greatlie to hart. 1621 Burton Anat. Aled. 11. iii. 
vu. (1651) 352 But why shouldst thou take thy neglect, thy 
canvass so to heart? @1626 Bacon (J.),1f he would take 
the business to heart, and deal in it effectually, it would 
succeed well. @ 1647 CLARENDON /fist, Reb, vil. § 257 It 
was very vehemently pressed by many persons .. and 
amongst those who took it most to heart, sir John 
Stawel was the chief. 1822 Lamp £@va Ser. 1. Dream 
Children, Though I did not cry and take it to heart as 
some do .. yet I missed him all day long. 1865 Trotiore 
Beltou Est. vi. 60 She had no idea when she was refusing 
him that he would have taken it to heart as he had done. 

*** [Vith governing verb. 

45. Break the heart of. 


a. To kill, crush, or overwhelm with sorrow. 

See Break uv. 7c. 

b. To accomplish the hardest part of (a task), 
to ‘break the back of’. 

1684 J. Scott Chr. Life (ed. 3) 383 You must by this time 
have broken the Heart of the Difficulty of your Warfare. 
1828 Craven Dial, s. v., ‘Yo break the heart of a business ’, 
to have almost finished it. . 

46. Cry (cat, fight, plague, slave, tease, tire, 
weary, weep, etc.) one’s heart out: to cry (etc.) 
violently or exhaustingly: see the verbs. 

1606 SHaKs. 77. § Cr. ul. ti. 54 Nay, you shall fight your 
hearts out ere I part you. 1712 Swit Let. to Mrs. Diugley 
25 Jan. (Seager), They have never paid him a groat, though 
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I have teazed their hearts out. 1885 Epna Lyatt /2 Golden 
Days IIl. vil. 42, | could weep my heart out. 1886 Miss 
Yonce Mod, Telemachus 1. i, 15 Making him weary his 
very heart out. : 

47, Eat ones heart: to suffer or pine away 
from vexation or longing. Ste Eat v. 8c. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 47 b, If you thinke 
to stoppe everie ones mouth: Which were to eate up your 
heart, as they say. 1591 Spenser A. Hudbberdd 904 To eate 
thy heart through comfortlesse dispaires. 1603 HoLLanD 
Plutarch’s Alor, 15 ‘Eat not thy heart’, that is to say, 
offend not thine owne soule, nor hurt and consume it with 
pensive cares. 1890 W. A. Waitace Only a Sister? xviii. 
155 Why, there’s poor Aikone .. eating bis beart out and 
getting no further, 

8. Have...heart. 70 have the heart: tobe 
courageous or spirited enough, to prevail upon 
oneself (to do something) ; also (in mod. use and 
chiefly in negative sentences), to find it in one’s 
heart, to be hard-hearted enough. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM, 11805 Hu had he hert to sced pair blod? 
1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) iv. xxxvili. (1859) 63, I am soo 
full of sorow, and of heuynes, that I haue no herte to speke 
to yow. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1.vi.12 All thoost shold 
haue the better herte to fyghte. 1594 Suaks. Rich. //1, 1. 
ii. 15 Cursed the Heart, that had the heart to do it. 1657 
North's Plutarch Add. Lives (1676) 44 Vhe Turks being 
discouraged. .had not the heart to defend themselves. 1716 
Apvison Freeholder No. 30 (Seager) One cannot have the 
heart to be angry at this judicious observer. 1780 Map. 
D’Arstay Diary 6 Dec., I had no heart to leave.. Mr. 
Thrale in a state so precarious. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge 
xlviii, Have you the heart to say this of your own son, 
unnatural mother! 1882 Tennyson Promise of May i. 
Wks. (1894) 798/2, I hadn’t the heart or face to do it. 

b. Lave, put (one's) heart in, tnlo: see 11 b. 

49. Take heart. To pluck up courage. (Also 
with qualifying adj.) 70 take heart of grace, etc. : 
see Heart or, GRACE. 

13.. Coer de“L. 5757 They wer bolde, her herte they 
tooke. 1530 Parscr. 748/1, I take herte, ze prens convaige. 
1590 SPENSER /*. Q. 1. x. 26 Take good hart, And tell thy 
gniefe. 1600 Suaxs. A. Y, L. tv, ili. 174 Take a good heart, 
and counterfeit to be a man, 1663 Butter //ud. 1. iii. 35 
Took heart again and fac'd about, As if they meant to stand 
it out. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge (Libr. ed.) IL. ix. 76 
Take heart, take heart. We'll find them. 

KK 7th another noun. 

50. Heart and hand. (Also with h.and hand.) 
With will and exectition ; readily, willingly. 

@ 1547 SurREY Poems, Lover describeth (Aldine) 79 And all 
the planets as they stand, I thank them too with heart and 
hand. 1847-78 Hattiwetts.v., Zo be heart aud haud, to 
be fully bent. 1884 7'zeves (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 5/3 The 
woman said she would have admitted me ‘heart and hand’, 
only that her orders were peremptory. 

51. Heart... heart. 

a. Heart of hearts (orig. more correctly, heart 
of heart, heart's heart): the heart’score; the centre 
or depth of one’s heart ; one’s inmost heart or feel- 
ings. Usually 2 one's heart of hearts. 

1602 Suaks. //auz. ut. ii. 78, I will weare him In my hearts 
Core: I, in my Heart of heart. 1605 SytvesterR Du Bartas 
u. ili. 1, Law 1287 O Israel .. in thy heart’s-heart (not in 
Marble) beare His ever-lasting Law. 1606 SHaks. 77. & Cr. 
iv, v. 171 From heart of very heart, great Hector welcome. 
a 1649 Deumm. of Hawtn. Poems Wks, (1711) 39/1 Him deep 
engrave In your heart’s heart, from whom all good ye have. 
1806 Worpsw. /ntim, [inmort, 190 Yet in my heart of hearts 
I feel your might. 1867 Trottope Chrou, Barset 11. Ixxili. 
293 That she should be admitted to his heart of hearts. 
1895 QO. Rev. Oct. 298 In his heart of beart Froude would 
have admitted that. i - 

b. A heart and a heart, a Hebraism =duplicity, 
insincerity. (Cf. 6 b.) 

6825 Vesp. Psalter xi. 3 (xii. 2] Welure faecne in heortan 
and heortan spreocende. 1382 Wyccir /’s. xi[i]. 2 Ther trec- 
cherous lippis in herte and herte speeken, 1583 HARsNet 
Serm. Lzek. (1658) 137 God doth abhor a Heart and a 
Heart, and his soule detesteth a double ininded Man. 1611 
Biste 1 Chron. xii. 33 They were not of double heart (Hed. 
without a heart anda heart]. 1633 Eart Mancn. Ad Modo 
(1636) 86 A heart and a heart God cannot abide. 

[Heart and part: error for artand fart: Ant 16.] 

o2. Heart and soul. : 

a. The whole of one’s affections and energies; 
one’s whole being. 

1883 Rita After Long Grief xxvi. 160, 1 saw that you 
were mine, heart and soul, as ever. 1884 7imes (weekly ed.) 
26 Sept. 6/2 The earnest actor who has heart and soul in his 
work, 

b. advb. With all one’s energy and devotion. 

1798 CoLeriDGE Let/, (1895) 261 Read it heart and soul. 
1845 M. Partison ss, (1889 I. 4 Entering heart and soul 
into the dust and heat of the Church’s war with the world. 
1888 Burcon Lives 12 Ge, Men 11, xi. 329 He tbrew him- 
self, heart and soul, into every requirement of the time. 

ec. altri. Devoted and enthusiastic. 

1836 Darwin in Life & Left. (1887) I. 275 The heart-and- 
soul manner in which he put himself in my place. 

**4** Ty ejaculations of surprise and exclamatory 
tnvocations, E 

53. + God’s heart !, + Ods heart !, 's heart, or 
simply + //eart ! (obs.). Also, For God's heart, 
Heart of God!, Ads my heart!, + My heart! (obs.), 
Dear heart! Thecommonest expressions noe are: 
Lord (God) bless my (your, etc.) heart! a 
cally, Bless my (etc.) heart! See BLESS v.' g an 
cf. LIFE, Sout, ; nee 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Jfiller’s T. 629 Help, water: water, help 

ib 
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for goddes herte. 1573 .Vezu Custom 1. ili. in Hazl, Dodsley 
IIL. 37 Heart of God, man, be the means better or worse, I 
pass not. 1596 SHaus. x //en. /V, ui. & 252 Heart] you 
swear like a comfit-inaker's wife. 1605 7ryal/ Chev. 11. i. 
in Bullen O. // III. 306 S’hart, what a name's that! 1681 
Drvpven Sf. Fr/ar u. i, Heart! you were hot enough, too 
hot, but now. 1701 Cipser Love makes Afan u. L 27, I 
can’t hear this! ’Sheart, I could cry for Madness! 1728 
Vanar. & Crp. Prov, lfusb. 1.1. 42 Odsheart ! this was so 
kindly done of you naw. 1732 Fiecpinc Aviser v. i, Bless 
her heart! good lady] 1741 RicharDson Pamela I. 84 
Ad's my Heart] I think it would he the best Aa: 1844 
Dickens Christinas Carol 161 Dear heart alive, how Ins 
niece by marriage started! 1862 Mrs. Sewett Patience 
Hart xxv. 166 Bless your heart, child ; you are a good girl. 
1886 Miss Broucuron Dr. Cupid II. vil. 164 She can no 
longer luok upon me as a child, bless her old heart! 
eH Proverbial phrases and locutions. 

54. a. One's heart + is in (at) one's heel(s or 
hose, + is at the boltom of, or turns into, one’s hose, 
sinks in one’s shoes, etc. ; |udicrous intensifications 
of ‘the heart sinks’, connoting extreme fear or 
dejection. (See Boot sh.31b.) db. Zo have one's 
heart in one's mouth, one's heart leaps into one's 
mouth (throat), veferring to the violent beating 
and apparent leaping of the heart under the in- 
fluence of a sudden start. So, fo bring one’s h. 
into one’s mouth, make one's h. leap out of one's 
mouth, ec. + To wear one's h.in one's mouth, + to 
have one's h. at one's tongue's cnd to be always 
ready to speak what is in one’s mind. + 7o carry 
one’s mouth in one's h.: todo the opposite of this, 
to conceal one’s thoughts, keep silence. d. One's 
A. is in tts right place: one’s sympathies are 
rightly engaged, one means well. te. Zo have 
one’s h. upon one's pouch: to be set upon one’s 
private profit. f. Zo qwear one's h. upon one's 
sleeve ; to expose one’s feelings, wishes, intentions, 
etc. to every one. g. Zo do one's heart good: 
to make one fecl better, gladdened, strengthencd, 
etc. (see also Goon). 

@ €1430 //yuns Virg, 91 Myn herte fil doun vnto my 
too. 1546 J. Ileywoop Prom. (1867) 30 Your hert is in your 
hose all in dispaire, 1548 Upatt Arasm. Par. Luke xxii. 
174), Petur beeyng feared with this saiyng of a woman.. 
as if his herte had been in his heleclene gon. 1563-87 Foxe 
A.& AL, (1631) 111. x1, 253/2 When the Lishop heard this, by 
and by his heart was in his heeles, and..he with the rest of 
the Court betooke them to their legges, ¢1600 Timon 1.v, 
My hart is at the bottome of my hose. 1642 (see Boot 54.3 
th] 1682 N. O. tr. Botleau’s Lutrin uw. 174 Chear up, 
and pluck thy Heart out of thy Ilose! 1888 Mrs. H. 
Warp &. Elsmere 11. 153 An expression which sent tbe 
sister's heart into her shoes. 

b. 1548 Upate Lrasm. Par. Luke xxiit. 199 Mauyng 
their herte at their verai mouth for feare, they did not 
belieue that it was Tesus. 1601 W. Parry 7 rav. Sir A. 
Sherley 16 It had been an easie inatter to have found acom- 
pany of poore hearts neere their maisiers mouthes. 1716 
Appison Drummer 1. i. (D.), I fell across a beam that Jay 
in the way, and faith my heart was in my mouth; I thought 
I had stumbled over a spirit. 1809 W. Irvine Anickerb. 
(1861) 154 Antony .. sounded a charge with snch a tremen- 
dous outset .. that it was enough to make one’s heart leap 
ont of one's mouth only to be within a mile of it. 1856 
Whyte Metvitte Aare Cov. xiii, A ring at the door-bell 
brings everybody's heart into everybody's mouth. 1887 
Epona Lyaty Aut.£rrant xviii, 158 Francesca’s heart leapt 
into her inouth. 

c. cx1sgo Nasue Pasguil’s Afol. 1.Cith, } will carrie 
my mouth in my hart..there is a time for speech, and a 
time for silence. 1592 — /. Penilesse Wks. 1883-4 II. 5 
A hare .braind little Dwarfe .. tbat hath his hart at his 
tongues end. 

. 1809 Mackin tr. Gil Blas (K. O.), Heart lies in the 
right place. 1886 Scumitz tr. Stinde's Duchhollz Fam. 51 
Your heart is in its right place; if only you had the rigbt 
words on your tongue. 

e. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. clxxxviii. 1171 Hee 
was such a oneas had his tongue tosale, and his heart vppon 
his powche. 

f. 1604 Suaxs. OfA. 1. i. 64 "Tis not long after But } will 
weare my beart vpon mysleeue For Dawestopecke at. 1862 
Sara Seven Sons U1. xi. 282 A..ready-tongued man, wearing 
--his heart upon his sleeve. 1891 Sauces ¥. Murray HH. 
xxxiv. 449 He did not wear his heart upon his sleeve. 

g- 1590 Suaks. Afids. N.1. ii. 73, 1 will roare that I will 
doe any mans heart good to heare me. 1824 Scorr St. 
Roxan's vii, It's done me muckle heart's good. 

ITI. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

55. a. attrib. Of, for, or pertaining to (a) the 
physical heart, as Acart-action, -beating, -disease, 
Satlure, -murmur, -pulse, -shape, -shock, -stroke, 
-throb, -valve, -wall; (6) the heart as the seat of 
emotion, etc., as Aeart-agony, -anguish, +-bresl 
(=burst), -corruption, -grief, -grudee, -hardness, 
-hate, -heaviness, -ill, -religion, -service, -sorrow, 
-worship, ete., ete.; also, with vbl. sbs.: Zear/- 
bleeding, -heaving, -longing, -pining, -rising, -sink- 
ing, etc. 

1887 Cassel’'s Fant. Mag. July 467/2 A belladonna plaister 
..to quieten pain and *heart-action. 1807 Worwsw. White 
Doe Rylstone 11. 102 That dimness of *heart-agony. 1710 
Puiuirs Pastorals w. 162 Who can relieve *Heart-anguish 
sore. 1593 Nasue Christ's 7. Wks. 1883-4 1V. 248 This 
holy Fatber (with no little commiserate *hart-hleeding) be- 
holding fetc.]. ¢1340 Cursor 7. 4283 (Trin.) What is 
more *herte hrest Pen want of bing bat men loue best. 
a@171t Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 211 To temper all 
the Sisters *Heart-complaints. 1878 BrowninG La Saisiaz 
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116 From the *heart-deeps where it slept. 1868 Mitmawx 
St. Pauls xi. 275 Vlizabeth had no..comprehension of the 
*heart-depth of that Puritanism which thus opposed or 
slighted her mandates. 1864 Tenxyson Sea Dreams 264 
He suddenly dropt dead of *heart disease, 1580 HoLLyBaxD 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Tristesse et douleur de cueur, sorowe, 
or *hartgriefe. 1671 Mittos Samson 1339 In iny midst 
of sorrow and heart-grief To show them hae and play 
before their god. 1577-87 llotinsHeD Chron. I. 53/2 
Which..was to them an occasion of *harigrudge. ¢1550 
Cuexe Alatt. xix. 8 Moosees did suffer iou to loos iour- 
selves from yoF wiifes for iour *harthardnes. 1863 A, B. 
Grosart Small Sins ed. 2) 50 xofe, The gushing lip-kind- 
ness with heart-hardness of many. 1875 TeNNyson Q. 
Alary wi. iv, A fierce resolve and fixt *heart-hate. a 1806 
Fox //ist. Jas. //, iti. 210 (Jod.) With a *heart-hatred of 
popery, prelacy, and all superstition. 1600 Suaxs. A. I”, L. 
v. li. §t Nhe more shall I to morrow be at the height of 
"heart heauinesse. 175: Smotrett er, Jc. (1779) ¥. viii. 
65 Frequent palpitations, *heart-heavings, and alterations of 
countenance, 1678 Busyan (’ider. 115 A life of holiness, 
*heart-boliness. 1892 G. E. Woopsperry /nfrod. Lamd's 
Elva p. xiii, That mournful fancy, that affection for things 
unrealized, whicb betray *heart-hunger. a 1605 MONTGOMERIE 
Filyting w. [olsvart 302 The hunger, the *hart-ill, and the 
hoist still thee hald. 1884 Huvson Stud. Wordsw. 243 
The head-logic grows so out of proportion as to stifle and 
crush the *heart-logic. 1742 Youne Wt. 74, v1. 263 ’ Heart- 
nierit wanting, mount we ne’er so high, Our Height is but 
the Gibbet of our Name. 1798 Sotnesy tr. Wieland's 
Oberon (1826 tH. 21, 1, who in every *heart-pulse feel her 
glow. 1758 S. //ayzeard'’s Serm, p. viti, How truly his 
inind was bent in pursuit of *heart-religion. 1§83 Gotpinc 
Calvin on Deut, xxxvii. 222 Ye must looke whether ye have 
not some “hartrisings and eagernesse in you. 1668 Phil, 
Trans, 1. 859 Vhe Interception of the *Ileart-sap may 
have an effect analogous to the boring at the Hleart. 1863 
G. Seton Law Her. Scott. v. 192 Vhis form.. tending to 
the pear-shape and *heart-shape. 1850 RoBertson Serw. 
Ser. un. vi. (1864) 95 The man who has received the *heart- 
shock from which. .he will not recover. 1660 Baxter Calf 
Unconrerted 158 They charge them with *heart-sins, which 
none can see but God. 1842 MANNING Sere. (1848) 1. 38 
A heart-sin, indulged in secret, which eats into their whole 
spiritual life. 1879 Cur. Rosser Seek & F. 312 Moments 
of keenest fear and utmost *heartsinking. 1887 T. llarDy 
Woodlanders W1. xxi, They could read each other's *heart- 
symptoms like books 1846 WnitrieR Lines 2 Ie. felt the 
“Hus -tbrol of the free. 1509 lawns /ast. /leas. xvi. 
xxii, To devyde my joye and my *hert torment. 1856 
R. A. Vaucuan Alystics (1860) I, a1 * Heart-weariness, the 
languishing longing for repose. c1400 Destr. Fray 10979 
Pantasilia..Hit hym so heturly with a *hert wille, Pat he 
hurlit down hedlonges to the hard erthe. 1630 SANDERSON 
Serm. IL. 262 The lip-worship they may have.. but the 
*heart-worship they shall never have. 

b. objective and objective genilive, as heart-biling, 
-conner, «disposer, -searcher, wringing sbs.; heart- 
affecting, -cheering, -dulling, -casing, -freczing, 
-frelting, -hardening, -melting, -moving, -purify- 
ing, -slirring, -woundineg, ete., etc., adjs. 

1563 Maw Alusculdus’ Commonpl 45a, He that made man 
--is aptly called Cardiognostes, that is, he hart-conner. 
1587 GoLtpinc De Afornay xii. 166 Consider..the jart- 
bitings..which he indureth. 1654 Trapp Comm, Esther v. 2 
God the great Heart+lisposer so ordered it. 1872 Brack 
Adz. Phaeton xxiii. 327 What hitterness and grievous 
heart- wringing. 

1 Sipxey Arcadia 1. (1724) 11. 431 What a heart- 
tickling joy it is 1581 — Afol. /oetrie (Arb.) 23 ‘This 
hartrauishing knowledge. 1590 Srenser /. Q. in. i, 5 
With hart-thrilling throbs and bitter stowre. 1593 Drayton 
Essex Wks. 1753 11. 590 Heart-moving music. 1593 SHaks. 
Luer. 1782 Heart-easing words. 1594 SPENSEK Amorctii 
xxxix, A melting pleasance..me revived with hart-robbing 
gladnesse. 1596 — /. Q.1v. v.45 Disquiet and hart- fretting 
payne. 1607 SHAKS. Cdr, 1v. 1. 25 Thou hast oft Leheld 

feart-hardning spectacles, 1621 Burton Anat Afel. 1. ii. 
ly. v, Sequestred from all company, but heart-eating melan- 
choly. 1632 Mitton L'Adlegro 13 In Heav’n ycleap’d 
Euphrosyne, And by men, heart-easing Mirth. 1644 Vicars 
Jchouah.Fireh 5 Vhe Suns..heart-cheering hright beams. 
1645 Quvuartes Sof, Kecant, v. 67 The heart-corroding 
Fangs Of griping Care. 1659 D Pett /pr. Sea 304 One 
of the dreadfullest, and heart-bleedingest conditions that 
can bee seen. @1711 Ken //ytnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III, 
112 Heart-mehing Zeal. 1730-46 THomson Autumn 40 
A gayly-checker’d heart-expanding view. 1748 SMoLLetr 
Red. Rand, \xi. (1804) 439 Heart-gnawing cares corrode 
my pensive hreast. 1781 Cowper //ofe 714 In darkness 
and heart-chilling fears. 1784 Burns Commonpl. Bk. Sept., 
There is..a heart-melting tenderness, in some of our ancient 
ballads. 1814 Scotr /Vaz, xxvii, The long and heart. 
sickening griefs which attend a rash and _ill-assorted 
marriage. 18a9 1. Taytor Zathus. v. (1867) 101 The heart- 
affecting elements of piety and virtue. 1848 BLAKEY Free-w. 
gt These heart-stirring and delizhtful emotions. 

ec. locative and instrumental, In, at, from, with 
the heart; as to the heart: as hearl-blow ; heart- 
angry, -burdened, -chilled, -deadened, -dear, -deep, 
-drawn, -free, -full, -happy, -hardened, -heavy, 
-hungry, -sorrowing, -true, -weary, -wounded, 
-wrung, ete. adjs.; Aeart-cait vb. 

1622 Masse tr. Ademan's Guzman D' Alf. 1. 160, I was 
*heart-angry with my selfe, that I had told him so much. 
1731 Meptey Kolben's Cape G. Hope t. 362 The coup-de- 
grace, or *heart-blow, as it is called, not being given them, 
they were taken alive from the wheel. 1646 CrasHaw 
Delights Muses (1652) 102 The *heart-hred lustre of his 
worth. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V, u. ili. 12 My *beart-deere- 
Harry. 1609 Arsun Afaids of More-Cl. (1880) 100 It is my 
loue .. that makes me step * Heart-deepe in disobedience to 
my mother. 1871 SwinpurNE Songs bef. Sunrise, Blessed 
among Women 106 Heavens own heart-deep hlue. 1851 
D. Jerrotp St. Giles xi. 111 A deep, *heart-drawn sigh 
broke from him. 1630 Bratuwait Eng. Gentlens, (1641) 197 
They..cannot see..anything which likes them, hut with 
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a greedy eye they “heart-eat it. 1830 I. Taycor Unitar. 
air *Heart-fallen and sick of the profitless usages of devo- 
tion, 1748 RicHarvson Clarissa (1811) 11. 167 If indeed 
she be hitherto innocent and *heart-free. 1886 W. S. 
GitBeRT Auddrgore \1887) 4 Rose is still heart-free. 1876 
‘VY. Harpy £thelber’a (1890) 168 She was *heartfull of many 
emotions. 1623 Pexkeruman //andf, Hon, w. i, \f thou 
would'st be “heart-happy, wealth despise. 1661 R. Daven- 
port City Night-cap 1. in Hazl. Dodsley XIII. 107 She that 
is lip-holy Is many times *heart-hollow. 1591 Greene 
AMatden's Dreame alii, *Weart-holy men he still kept at his 
table. 1880 W.S. Gitpert /’atience 15 Do yuu know what 
it is to be *heart-hungry? 1727-46 Tuomsox Summer 
892 ‘Whe *heart-shed tear, th’ ineffable delight Of sweet 
humanity. 1594 Suaks. Ach. ///, u, ii. 112 You clowd 
I'rinces, and *hart-sorowing-Peeres. 1601 Cuester Love's 
Nart., K. Arth, xcvii, 7 Heart swolne heauinesse. 1602 
Warner A db. J ng. xi. Ixviii, And theare did him the *heart 
trew King most kindly intertaine. 1840 Mrs Norton 
Dream 12 Sinking “heart-weary, far away from home. 1820 
Ellen Fitzarthur 93 Viloods of *heart-wrung tears. 

d. similative, as heart-fashioned, -leavcd adjs. 
Also HEART-SHAPED, 

1756 Sir J. Hina. Brit. //erbal 359 Vhe lower lip..is short, 
broad, and heart-fashioned. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 630 Whe three species of cinchona..the lance- 
leaved. heart leaved. and oblong leaved. 

56. Special Combs. : + heart-bag, the pericar- 
dium ; heart-bearer, + (a) a name of the Krancis- 
can friars; (6) a name of the moth Anarta cordt- 
gera; heart-bird, the Turnstone, Strepsilas inter- 
pres (U.S.); Neart-cake, a heart-shaped cake; 
heart-cam (sce quot.) ; heart-clot, a clot of blood 
or fibrin formed in the heart, usually after death ; 
heart-cockle, a bivalve mollusc, /socordta cor, so 
called from its shape; + heart-lath, a lath made 
from the heartwood of the oak; heart-moth, the 
moth Drcycla Oo; heart-motion, the motion 
generated by a heart-cam; heart-net, -piece (see 
quots.); t heart-pit, the hollow in the middle of 
the breast at the bottom of the breast-bone; 
+ heart-purse, heart-sac,the pericardium; heart- 
seine, -shake (sce quots.) ; heart-shell = Aeart- 
cockle; + heart-side, the lIcft side; heart-sound 
(see quots.); heart-strand, the central strand of 
a rope: cf. 18b; theart-strength, the central 
strength or fortress; heart-stroke, (a) the impulse 
of the contraction of the heart, apex-heat; (6) = 
Angina pectoris; heart-thimble (Aaw/.), a hcart- 
shaped thimble; heart-trace, ‘the record on 
smoked paper made by the needle of a cardio- 
graph’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); heart-urchin, a sea- 
urchin of the genus Spa/angus, being heart-shaped ; 
a spatangoid ® heart-warm a., warm-hearted, 
genuinely affectionate; heart-wheel =/¢art-cam ; 
+ heart- white, the white spot on a butt or target ; 
heart-yarn, the soft yarn in the centre of a rope. 

1668 Cutrerrer & Cote Barthol. Anat, 1. vi. 100 The 
Watry Vapors of both the Ventricles, are congealed into the 
water of the * Heart-bag. 1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. 
(1573) 116h, The secte of the Fryers Minors (otherwyse 
called *hartbearers). 1844 De Kay Zool. N. York un. 216 
Known under the name of Brant-hird, *Ileart bird, Horse- 
foot Snipe, and Beach-bird. 1756 Mrs. Brooxe Old Maid 
No. 36 (1764) 294 Delicate *heart-cakes, a penny a-piece. 
1885 OL! Lond. Cries 29° Spanish Chestnuts’; ' Ripe Turkey 
Figs’; ‘Heart Cakes‘. 1875 Knicnt Dict. Mech., */leart- 
cam, a form of cam which serves for the conversion of 
uniform rotary motion into uniform rectilinear ner precalie 
motion. 1874 Duxciison Ated, Dict. s.v. Lolypus, Fibrinous 
concretions found in the heart, *Heart clots. 1854 Woop- 
WARD A/ollusca 1, 300 The *heart-cockle burrows in sand 
by means of its foot. 1479 Churchw. Acc. St. Mary Hill, 
Lond. (Nichols 1797) 94 For 4 cwts. of *Hertlaths. 1617 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 205 The studies to bee 
lathed with hart lath 7 Bravery fam, Dict.sv. Butld- 
ing, Heart Laths of Oak are one shilling and ten pence a 
bundle or hundred. 1869 E. Newman 47it, Aloths 381 The 
*Heart Moth .. appears on tbe wing in July, and has oc- 
curred in the New Forest. 1829 I. Irvine Zales Times 
Mart. in Anurtversary 283 Her spinning wheel was of the 
upright construction, having no heck, hut a moveable eye 
which was carried along the pirn bya *heart-motion. 1884 
Kunicut, Dict. Alech. Supe *Heart-Net, a [fishing) net 
with a leader and a bowl or pound, hetween which is a 
heart-shaped funnel. 1884 F. J. Britten Match & Clochin. 
ied. 4) 121 *Hvart Piece, a heart-shaped cam used in chrono- 
graphs to cause the chronograph hand to fly back to zero. 
13.. A. Adis. 2250 He hit him thorugh theo *heorte put. 
1615 Crooke Body of Man 426 Hee thinketh that the water 
which is found in tbe *heart purse is a portion of our drinke. 
1896 Daily News 29 Dec. 3/2 ‘Vhe heart had heen slowly 
bleeding into the pericardium or ‘ *heart-sac’..and no help 
would have availed to save her tife. 1884 Knicut Dict. 
Mech. Suppl., *Heart Seine (Fishing), a species of seine, 
with a leader, heart, and pound secured by stakes so that 
the upper edge is floated at the surface and the lower touches 
the bottom. 1875 LasLett 7 imder 25 Timber having much 
*heart-shake. 1884 Son's Aleck, Own Bk. (1886) 167 
‘Heartshakes : splits or clefts in the centre of the tree ; 
common in nearly every kind of timber. 2753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., *Heart-shells..always expressing what we call 
the figure of a Heart. 1580 Sipney Arcadia 1, (1724) 11. 
664 Closing her eyes, and turning upon her *heart-side. 
1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. UX. 111 *Heart-sounds were clean 
and free from murmur. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Heart) sounds 
.. are two in number, one dull and prolonged, the other 
shorter, sharper, and terminating more abruptly. They 
have been likened to tbe syllables tab, dip. ¢1860 H. 
Stuart Seaman's Catect. 52 The standing rigging is often 
made with four strands and a “heart strand. 1618 Botton 
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Florus i. x. (1636) 205 Then assaulting the *heart-strengths 
of the Warre, he destroyed Avaricum. 1860 Chambers’ 
Encycel. 1. 254 Subject to fits of the *heart-stroke. 1874 
Dunetison Aled. Dict. s.v. Heart, The Beating or Im- 
pulse of the heart, Heart-stroke, Apex beat .. against the 

rietes of the chest is mainly caused by the systole of the 
Rese which tends to project forwards. 1882 NARES 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 37 The shroud is turned in round 
a *heart thimble. 1843 EmBieton in Proc. Berw. Nat. 
Clwb 11, No. 11. 51 Amphidotus cordatvs, Common * Heart 
Urchin. 1855 Kincstey Gélancns (1878) 167 The great 
purple heart-urchin (Sfa/angus purpurens), clothed in pale 
lilac hornyspines. 1787 Burns Farew. Brethren St. James's 
Lodge, Adieu ! a *heart-warm, fond adieu! 1834 M. Scotr 
Cruise Midge (1863) 200 A shout of heartwarm and heart- 
felt gratitude. 1806 ©. Grecory A/eck. (1807) II. 203 
*Heart wheel is the name given in England toa well-known 
method of converting a circular motion into an alternating 
rectilinear dne .. contrived we believe by Sir Samuel Mor- 
land about the year 1685. 1875 Ure’s Dict. Arts I. 997 
The periphery of the heart-wheel.. is seen to bear upon 
friction wheels. 1600 Look about You xiv. in Hazl. Dodstey 
V11. 426 Ay, there's the But, whose *heart-white if we hit, 
The game is ours. 1867 SmvtH Sailor's Word-bk. s.v., The 
*heart-yarn or centre, on which four-stranded rope ts formed, 

b. In names of trees and plants: heart-eherry, 
a heart-shaped variety of the cultivated cherry ; 
heart-clover, Medicago maculata ; heart-leaf, (a) 
= prec. ; (6)anAmericanspeciesof Limnanthemum, 
also called floating heart; heart-liver = hearl- 
clover. +heart-nut, a name for the Cashew-nut, 
«inacardium; heart of the earth, a popular name 
of Self-hceal, Prunella vulgaris; heart-pea, heart- 
seed, a name for plants of the genus Cardzosper- 
mum, especially of C. Helicacabum, from the heart- 
shaped scar which marks the attachment of the 
seed; theart-trefoil = heart-clover. 

1596 GeRAkDE Catal. A rborum (1876) 29 Clerasus] cordata 
matora. Great *hart Cherrie. 1655 Mourer & BENnNET 
Sealth's lnprov. (1746) 294 Heart.Cherries, becanse they 
are nade like a Heart .. are the firmest of all other, ¢ 1000 
Sax, Leechd. 1.16 Herba chamedris pat is *heortclefre. 
1794 Heart-clover (see Cover sé. 2). 1854 Tnoreau HVal- 

en 1x. (1886) 178 A few small *heart-leaves and potamo- 

etons. 31794 Martyn Flora Rustica 111. Ixxvi, Heart 

fedick .. others call it Heart Claver or Clover, which has 
been corrupted into *Heart Liver. 1568 ‘Turner //crbal 
m1. 51 Anacardium maye be called in Englishe *Hartnut 
of the likenes that it hath with an hart. 1597 GeraxDe 
Merbal u. li. § 2,271 The blacke winter Cherrie is called 
..in English the Indian hart, or *hart Pease. 1731-68 
Mutter Gard. Dict., Cardiospermnm, Hart Pea; by the 
inhabitants of America called Wild Parsley. /dzd., *Heart- 
seed with smooth leaves. 1866 7reas. Bot. 222 The common 
Heartseed. sometimes called also Winter Cherry, or Heart 
Pea. 1597 Gerarne /lerdaé (1633) 1189 The *Hart Trefoile 
hath. .leaues ioined together by three on little slender foot- 
stalks, euery little leafe of the fashion of a heart, whereof it 
took his name. 1656 W. Cotes Art ON saad 89 Heart 
Trefoyle is so called .. also because each Leafe containes 
the perfect Icon of an Heart, and that in its proper colour, 
viz. a flesh colour. 4 

Heart (hait), v. Forms: 1 hyrtan, hiertan, 
3 hirten, 3-5 hert(e-n, 5-6 hart, 6- heart. [OF. 
hiertan, hyrtan:—*hertjan, *heortyan, f. hert, 
heort, HEART sb, (Cf. MHG. herzen, MDu. herten 
in same sense. )] 

1. ¢rans. To give heart to, put heart into (a per- 
son, ete.); to inspire with confidencc, embolden, 
encotrage, inspirit, animate ; = HFARTEN I. arch. 

¢897 K. Aiitrrep Gregory's Past. viii. 53 Mid odruin 
worde he hierte. ¢ 1205 Lay. 25941 Beduer heo gon hirten 
mid hendeliche woorden. ¢ 1250 Gen. § Fx. 1980 His sunes 
comen..And hertedin him. a@ 1300 Cursor M. 27296 Pat pe 
preist. -hert be sinful wel. ¢1400 Vivarne § Gaw. 1889 He 
herted so his cumpany, The moste coward was ful hardy. 
¢1410 Love Bonazvent. Mirr, \xii. 115 (Gibbs MS.) Pis one 
thyng schulde stire & herte Jin intencioun. 1540 Hyrpe tr. 
Vrves’ Instr. Chr. Wom, (1592) Cj, Those that bee apt, 
should bee harted and encouraged. 1880 Sipney A ready 
i. Wks. 372 Growing now so hearted in his resolution. 
168 Cotvit Whigs Supplic. :1751) 189 To sing and pray .. 
hearts them more when danger comes, Than others trumpets 
and their drums. 1830 Tennvson Poems 33 A grief not un- 
informed and dull, Hearted with hope. 

b. Const. fo and inf, or sudbord. cl. 

1398 T'revisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. i. (1495) 737 All 
hbeestys of the erthe ben. .hertyd to gendre. ¢1449 PEcocK 
Repr. i. v. 165 ‘That he mai therbi be hertid .. for to serue 
God. 1450-1530 Afyrr. our Ladye 262 Martyrs she harted 
to suffer toyfully trybulacyons. 1600 Fairrax J asso 1x. 
lili. 169 Harting the Pagans that they shrinked not. 1848 
Fraser's Mag. XXXVIILI. 315 It was long before I was 
hearted to herd again in the woods by reek 

+2. Tosupply with physical strength or stimulus; 
to put (land) into good heart. Cf. HEARTEN v. 
3 b, Heart sé, 21. Obs. 

1573 Tusser //nsh, xlviti. (1878) 106 The land is well 
harted with helpe of the fold, for one or two crops. 

3. To take to heart, establish or fix in the 
heart. (See also HEARTED 5.) 

_ 1604 SHaks. Oth, 1. iii. 373, I hate the Moore. My cause 
is hearted; thine hath no lesse reason. 1633 T. ADAMS 
Lxp. 2 Peter ii. 6 There is one thing, if we hear it, and 
heart it, enough to fright us all. 

. Yo establish as central or essential. vare. 

1884 Brownineo Ferishtah, Two Camels 84 The richness 
hearted in such joy Is in the knowing what are gifts 
we give, 

+c. To utter with the heart or sinccrely. Ods. 

1642 S. Asne Best Refuge for Oppressed 48 It will not be 
sufficient to say a Prayer .. or to word it before the Lord; 
but we should rather heart it before God in holy prayer. 
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4. Building. To fill up the central space within 
(a piece of masonry) with rubble or similar mate- 
tial. Also with zx. 

1776 G. Semrre Building in Watcr 49 We..laid a Course 
of large flat Stones, and filled and hearted them in close 
about the Pile. /drd. 79 They hearted their Walls with 
their Spawls and smallest Stones. 1892 Gd. MWords Feb. 
103,'1 It was enough to ‘heart’ the embankment with clay, 
and protect it outside with heavy stonework. 

5. inty. Of a plant, esp. cabbage, lettuce, etc.: 
To form a ‘heart’ or close compact head; to have 
the leaves growing into a firm dense globe. 

1866 7 reas. Bot. 166f1 Cabbages are preferred when.. 
thoroughly hearted and blanched. /d7d. Heading or heart- 
ing cabbages. 1887 Gardening 17 Dec. 569/1 The cabbages 
heart sooner by two or three weeks. 


Heart-ache (ha‘ut,@k). [f. HEarr sd. + Acne.) 

1. Pain in the heart ; formerly = HEARTBURN 2. 

cx000 Sar. Leechd. 1. 192 Wid heort ece, zenim pysse 
ylean wyrte, 1685 Cooke's Marrow Chiroreg., Physic i. v. 
526 Heart-ach Fever is caused by the Pancreatick Juice 
getting a corroding quality. 

2, Pain or anguish of mind, esp. that arising from 
disappointed hope or affection. 

1602 Suaks. Ham. ut, i. 62 The Heart-ake, and the thou- 
sand Naturall shockes That Flesh is heyre too. 1749 Fiecp- 
inG Zoe Jones v.vi, Many bitter heart-achs, that Fortune 
seems to have in store forme, 1875 J. H. Bexner Minter 
Aledit. i. xi. (ed. 5) 373 ‘Whe anxieties and heartaches that 
are inseparable from our arduous career, 

So Hea‘rt-aching vé/, 54. = FIEART- ACHE; Hea‘rt- 
aching #//. a., causing heart-ache, distressing. 

1650 Hussert Sill Sormality 227 Many a groan, many 
a sigh, and heart-aking. tee Rowe Udyss. iv. i. 1751 If 
ever maid was yet belov’d.. With such Heart-aking, eager, 
anxious Fondness. 1882 Seryt. BALLANTINE Exper. xxiii. 
229 The heart-aching that is concealed within the glare and 
tinsel exposed to the audience. 

Heart-bag, -bird, etc.: see HEART sd. 56. 

Hea‘rt-beat. [See Beat sd.'6.] A beat or 
pulsation of the heart; fg.an emotion ; ¢rans/. an 
extremely brief space of time. 

18s0 Marc. Futter Wor. 19th C. (1862) 211 Those who 
do not know one native heart-beat of my life. 1855 Loner. 
Hiaw. xxi. 218 Speaking many tongues, yet feeling But 
one heart-beat in their bosoms. 1883 Harfer’s A/ag. Mar. 
584/1 In another heart-beat the whole ., valley was afloat. 


Hea‘rt-blood, heart’s-blood. Blood from 
the heart; blood shed in death, life-blood; hence, 
vital energy, life. 

a1240 Ureisun in Cott. J/0m. 191 Al min heorte blod to 
Ge ich offrie. 21300 Cursor Al. 17136 For bei gaf mi hert 
hlode. 1579 Spenser Shephk. Cal, Feb. 243 My hartblood 
is welnigh frorne. 1688 Bunvan /leavenly Footman (1886) 151 
Thy sins are washed away with I lis heart-blood. @ 1723 Ld. 
Thomas & Farr Ellinor xvii.in Allingham Lallad Bk, (1864) 
239 O dost thou not see my own heart’s blood Run tricklin 
down by my knee? 1815 T. JEFFERSON HW/s7t. (1830) IV. 
250 The cement of this Union is the heart-blood of eve 
American. 1878 B. Tavior Deukation ui. v. 128 The oh 
of human heart’s-Llood comes to dim My crystal eyesight. 

. fig. 

1606 Suaxs. 7r. §& Cr. 11. 1. 34 The mortall Venus, the 
heart bloud of beauty. 1627 Cresweit Sp. in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1659) 1. 506 Justice. .is the J.ife and the Heart- 
blood of the Commonwealth. 1875 Lowett Wks. (1890) 
1V. 397 Creations which throbbed with the very heart’s- 
blood of genius. 


Hea‘rt-bond. [Sce Bonn sé.1 7,13.) a. A 
union of hearts, betrothal. b. (Sec quot. 1851.) 

1823 in Crass Technol. Dict. 1851 Dict. Archit., [leart- 
bond, the construction of walling in which two stones side 
by side fornt the width of the wall, and a third stone of an 
equal breadth is put over the joint in the course above. 
1887 W. S. Girsert Auddigore 32 Our plighted heart-bond 
gently bless, 

Hea:rt-bound, ///. z. [Sce Bounn fi. a.2] 
Bound in heart, having the heart bound: a. Hav- 
ing the heart enchained or entirely devoted (/o an 
object). +b. Having the heart shut up or fast-closed 
(fo a person); pitiless, hard-hearted (o0ds.), 

1580 Sinney A rcadia (1622) 92 Her, who both them did 
possesse As heart-bound slaues, 1616 ‘IT. Apams Servi. 
Wks, 1861 I. 169 The most laxative prodigals, that are 
lavish ..to their lusts, are yet heart-bound tothe poor. 1618 
T. Gatnsrorp Hist. P. Warbeck in Select. Hart Myrsc. 
(1793) 82 Because she should not think him barren of educa- 
tion, nor heart-bound to his ambitious designs. 


Hea‘rt-break, 54. (2.) [See Break 54,1] 

A breaking of the heart; great and overpower- 
ing sorrow, such as breaks the heart; overwhelm- 
ing distress of mind. 

1583 Bapincton Commandm. vii. (1637) 64 Those griefes, 
cares, heart-breakes, and sorrowes, which are incident 
daily to maried folks. 1598 SHaks. A/erry W. v. iii. 11 
Better a little chiding, then a great deale of heart-breake. 
1624 Heyvwoop Guna/k. ut. 130 [This] deformitie being 
a sorrow to the father, and alniost a heart-breake to the 
daughter. 1828 Scorr Aunt Marg, Mirr. i, The poor girl 
--died of heart-break. : 

+B. adj. Heart-breaking. Ods. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 1v. xxii, 105 Shunne Jelonsie 
that heart-breake loue. 1599 T. Mfourer] Si/k-wormes 
63 The hart-breake crush of melancholies wheele. 

So Heasrt-break wv. (once-wu.) frans., to break 
the heart of. Hea‘rt-breaker, a. one who breaks 
hearts; b. a curl, a love-lock: by Butler used 
conteinptuously of Samson’s long hair. Hea‘rt- 


breaking wé/, sb. = HEART-BREAK sd, Hea‘rt- _ 


HEART-BURNING. 


breaking f/f/. a., causing intense sorrow or 
crushing grief, extremely distressing; hence 
Hea'rt-breakingly adv. 

1792 Burns IVhat can a young Lassie doiv, Vl cross bim, 
and wrack him, until I *heart-break hiin. 1663 BurLerR 
Hud. 1. i. 253 Like Sampson's *Heart-breakers, it grew In 
time to make a Nation rue. @1687 Cotron Poet. Whs. 
(1765) 124 A red Heart-breaker next she mow’d off, A Wart 
that Dido was full proud of. 1863 NV. § Q. 3rd Ser. 1V. 301 
We don’t refer to the ball-room butterfly... but to the regular 
professional heart-breaker. 1606 SHAKs. At. & C11. ii. 74 
It is a *heart-breaking to see a handsome man loose-Wiu'd. 
€x6r0 Sir J. Metvit AZen. (1683) 56 They took them to the 
fields to her Majesty’s great dissatisfaction and heart- 
breaking, 1885-6 SpurGEoN Treas. Dav. Ps. cxli. 5 Head- 
breaking and heart-breaking attend the anointings of the 
riotous. 1591 Spenser 7eares A/uses6 Making your musick 
of *hart-breaking mone. @1z11 Ken Hysns Evang. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 1. 163 Nothing can more Heart-breaking Grief 
excite, Than utmost Love, repaid with utmost Spite. 1886 
Annit THomas Acigning Favourite ui, ix. 169 Dull, level 
tones that were *heart-breakingly significant. 

Hea‘rt-broke, a. Archaic variant of next. 

1636 W. Denny in Avn. Dubrensia (1877) 14 At last 
downe falls The heart-broke Hare. 1711 Swirt Let. fo 
Mrs. Foknson g Feb. Wks. 1778 XIV. 164 They say the old 
King ts almost heart-broke. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Seraphim 
Poems I. 116 He seemeth dying. .heart-broke by new joy 
too sudden and sweet. 

Hea‘rt-broken, a. [f. Heartsé. + Broxen.] 
Having a broken heart, broken-hearted; over- 
whelmed with anguish, despair, or crushing grief. 

¢1§86 Cress Pemproxe /s. ut. vii, The sacrifice that God 
will hold respected, Is the heart-broken soule. 1694 Woop 
Life 14 Sept., Benjamin Wood..died of a feaver, and hart- 
broken. 1752 YounG Brothers 1v.i, He views, with horror, 
what mad dreams have done, And sinks, heart-broken, on 
a murder’d son. 1872 Baker Nile Tribnt. xviii. 319 They 
were heart-broken at the idea of losing their animal. 

b. ¢ransf. Said of a person’s feelings, acts, etc. 

1832 J. M. Reynotps M/iserrintus (1833), 1 stood before 
you in heart-broken penitence. 1834 Camppete Life Mrs. 
Sididons II. vi. 139 To make us weep over the heart-broken 
death of Katharine. 1844 Marc. Fuu.cer Ho. 19th C. (1862) 
60 In low heart-broken tones (he] tells her of Heaven’s will. 

Hence Hea'rt-bro-kenly adv., -bro‘keuness. 

1881 D. C. Murray Joseph's Coat xxviti, Quite heart- 
brokenly penitent. 1882 J. Parker Afpost. Liye I. 95 Who 
has felt heart- brokenness on account of sin? 

Heartburn (hautbzin), sé, Also 3 herte-bren. 
{f. Heart sé.+ Burn sé.3 Sense 2 translates Gr. 
xapitodyia in Galen: cf. Heart sd. 4] 

+1. Burning of heart; fire of passion. rare. 

¢1250 Gen. & Lx. 4054 De 3inge wimmen of din lond .. de 
cumen brewen herte-bren. ' 

2. An uueasy burning sensation in the lower 
part of the chest, due to putrefactive fermentation 
of the food in the stomach ; cardialgy. 

1§97 Gerarne //erbal ni. cxxxvi. 414 Small stonecrop..is 
good for the hart-burne, 16z0 Venner Via Recta vii. 142 
It is of singular force against the heart-burne. 1710-11 
Swirt Left. 11767) Il]. 105 Congreve’s nasty white wine 
has given me the heart-burn. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. 
(1790 419, I have frequently known the heart-burn cured.. 
by chewing green tea. 1880 Brae Sight Ail. 93 Chalk 
or magnesia is taken for the relief of the Heartburn. 

3. Kankling jealousy, discontent, or enmity; = 


HEART-BURNING 5d. I. 

1621 G, Sannys Ovid's Afet. 11. (1626) 42 Faire Herse’s 
happy state such heart-burne breeds In her black bosom. 
1748 RicHarDson Clarissa (1811) I]. 78 Not without a little 
of the heart-burn. 1862 H. Aipé Carr of Carrlyon II. 253 
Was so poor a triumph worth the exchange to an existence 
of struggle, and heartburn, and unrest ? 

+Hea‘rt-burn,v. Ods. [f. Heartsé, + BURN w.; 
cf. Heart-puRNINC 6.] 

1. ¢vans. To affect with heartbuming ; to render 


jealous or grudging. 

e1sgo tr. Pol. Vere. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 86 Not being 
able to reconcile them .. for tbe greate hatred which harte- 
burned them. 1599 SHaxs. A/nchk Ado ut. i. 4 How tartly 
that Gentleman lookes, I neuer can see him, but | am heart- 
burn’d an howre after. 1659 SHapwett A. Sheph. 1. Wks. 
1720 I. 241, 1 had been most abominably heart-burnt, if I had 
kept it in; this Love-passion [etc.]. , 

2. To regard or treat with jealous enmity. 

1612 T. Taytor Comm. Titus ii. 4 To quippe, raile, heart- 
burne their betters. 1612-15 Be. Hate Contempl, N. 7. 1v. 
iv, He once reverencd him .. whom now he heart-burns as 
an enemy. x 

Heart-burning (hautbzinin), sé. [f Hearr 
56. + Burnine vd/. sd.) . 

1. A heated and embittered state of mind, which 
is felt but not openly expressed ; jealousy or dis- 


content rankling in the heart ; grudge. 

1513 More Rich. //1, Wks. 38/1 A long continued grudge 
and hearte brennynge betwene the Quenes kinred and the 
kinges blood. 1661 Marveti Corr. xxxii. Wks. 1872-5 Il. 
76 Lest there should be any new feud or hart-burning occa- 
siond thereby. 1809 W. Irvine Anickerd, (1861) 107 Which 
outrages occasioned as much vexation and heart-burning as 
does the modern right of search on the high seas, 

b. fl. Feelings of this description ; grudges. _ 

1605 2 Vonat. & Bloodie Murthers (Collier) 3x Their 
seuerall seruants could not agree one with another, but would 
expresse their heart burnings. 1768 Boswe.t Corsrca as 
(ed. 2) 120 There was nothing but heart-burnings, and 
miserable dissensions. 1874 Burnanp Aly Time iii. 23, 1 was 
manager of a theatre where there were neither heart-burn- 
ings nor jealousies. 

2. =Hearreurn sd. 2. Obs. 
1sgx Percivate Sp. Dict., Azedia, sharpnes, ae of 
—2 
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HEART-BURNING. 


stomack, hartburning. 1635 Swan Sec. A/, vi. § 4 (1643) 262 
Lettice. .cooleth a hot stomach called heart-burning. 1747 
Wescey Prim. Physic (1762) 74 The Heart Burning, a sharp 
gnawing Pain at the Orifice of the Stomach. 

attrib. 1607 Yorsete Serpents (1658) 749 The hearts of 
them that die of the heart-burning disease. 

Hea'rt-burning, ///. a. [f. Heart 54, + 
LsurninG ffl. a.) That inflamcs, kindles, or con- 
sumes the heart; distressing the heart. 

1588 Suaus. L. L. L.1. i. 280 Thine in all complements of 
deuoted and heart-burning heat of dutie. 1590 SreNsER 
FQ. vii, 22 Disloyall ‘reason, and hart-burning Hate. 
1821 Byron Juan v. xxiv, Swallowing a heart-burning sigh. 

Heart-cake, -cam, -cherry, -clover, 
-cockle, etc. : sce HEAnT sh. 56. 

Hearted (hautéd), pp/. a. [f. ant sd. and 
zw: see -ED!, 2. 

I. Having a heart ; esp. in parasyntltetic comb., as 
FAINT-HEARTED, PEARD-HEARTED, etc., q-v. 

¢1205 [see Harp-uEaRTED]. @1225 Aucr. A. 118 Mine 
leoue sustren..loked pet 3e beon..swete & swote iheorted. 
@ 1529 SKELTON Col, Cloute 169 They are good men Much 
herted hke an hen. 1577-87 Howinsnen Chron. 11. 1176 1 
Which answer of so netle an hearted princesse .. mooued a 
maruellous shout. ¢ 1825 Beppors Jorrismond 1. iii, 
this man should be Vain, selfish, light, or hearted with a 
stone. 1860 DeLamer Kifch.Gard.56 In cutting a hearted 
cabbage. 

+2. Sagacions, wisc, prudent; =EEEARTY a. 2. 

1388 Wvyctir Fob xxxiv. 10 'Therfor 3¢ inen hertid (g/oss. 
that is, vndirstondinge] here 3e ine. 

+ 3, Full of heart, spirited, courageons. Ods. 

1538 Leann /tiv. V. 26 Coltes. .better fed then harted or 
apt for War. 1595 Soutuwen. St. Peter's Compl. 7 O coward 
troups, far better arm'd then harted. 

4. Having the shape of a heart; cordate. 

1834 PLancué. Brit. Costume 199 ‘Vhe steeple head-dress, 
which succeeded the horned or hearted shape. a 1864 
Laspbor (Webster), With hearted spear-head, 

5. Fixed or established in the heart. 

1604 Suaks. Oth. 111 iii. 448 Yield vp (O Louc) thy Crowne, 
and hearted Throne To tyrannous Hate. 1850 ‘T'ALvourD 
Lett, Lamb vii. 67 A deep and hearted feeling of jealousy. 

Hence -heartedly, -heartedness in comb. 

1583 [see HakDuEARTEDNESS]. 1585 ‘I’. WasutncTon tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. 1. xix. 23 So fuinte heartedtic to surrender 
themselves, 1884 J. Parker Afost. Life WI. 93, | ask for 
great-hearnedness—all but infinite heartedness, that will 
Hsten to all kinds of people. 

Hearten |hiu’n,v. Also 6-7 harten. [Ex- 
tendcd form of EIEART v.; see -EN 5 2.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘Yo put heart into, give heart to (a per- 
son, ctc.); to inspire with confidenee, cmbolden, 
encourage ; torouse to fresh cneryy or enthusiasm ; 
to inspirit, animate, checr. 

1526 R. Wiuytrorp Alartiloge (1893) 182 Saynt Cicily 
hertned them vnto martyrdom. 1553 ‘I. Witson A/c? 
irs b, Because I have halfe weried the reader with a tedious 
matter, ] wil harten him agayne with a merye tale, 1650 
Futrer /rsgak uu. 61 Where God .. heartened his own 
people .. by drying up the waters of Jordan. 1777 PurKe 
Let. Sheriffs Bristol Wks. It. 156 One of a noisy multi- 
tude to halloo and hearten thein into doubtful and 
dangerous courses. 1855 Browninc Gram. Funeral 76 
Hearten our chorus? 1859 Smices Sed//-//e/p xi, (1860) 293 
Kncounter with difficulties will train his strength. learten- 
ing him for future effort. 

b. Const. zaf 

1579-80 NoxtH /’/utarch (1676) 945 This [token] did hearten 
him..to follow his purpose. 1683 Afol. /’v0t. France iii. 
[They] heartened him by their advice to pursue his Hellish 
Design of stabbing the King. 1881 Exiz. R. Cuarman 
Waster of All 1.77 The slant rays. .heartened the robins to 
chirp their merriest. 

Ch T#iL 

1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. vii. 1 Too thentent he may 
harten himselfe unto boldnesse. 1708 Stannopr Paraphr. 
(1709) 1¥. 503 Let us hearten our selves with their Assistance 
against Temptations. 1806-7 J. Berresrorn A/tserics 
Hum, Life (1826) x1. Conch., How tong a time you will 
require to hearten yourself for the next consultation. 

2. With adv. a. Zo hearten on: to encourage, 
inspirit, incite, stimulate. 

1555 W. WatrEMAN Fardle Factions 1. x. 221 The princes 
and capitaines .. crye vnto their men, and harten them on. 
a1690 Rusuw. Hist. Coll. (1721) V. 358 Vhe Train-Band.. 
kill’d a Batlad-Singer with one Arm, that was heartning on 
the Women [rioters]. 1878 Bosw. Smitn Carthage 259 
Heartening on his men, till he dropped exhausted from his 
saddle, 

b. Zo hearten up: to animate, checr up. 

1590 Martowe Adz. //, mt. ii, Hearten up your men. 
1674 R. Goorrry /n7. & Ab, Physic 76 The Doctor heartned 
him up, and admonisht him not to let in fears. 1724 De 
For Alem, Cavalier (1840) 185 They boasted of the victory 
to hearten up their friends, 1849 Grote Greece 1. Ix. 
(1862) V. 292 Marshalling the troops, heartening up their 
dejection. 

ec. 7vefl, and intr. for xef1. To rouse oneself from 
despondency ; totake fresh heart or courage, regain 
one’s spirits, cheer up. 

1708 Morrevx Nabelais wv. xxiv. (1737) ror Who is fain 
to drink to hearten himself up. 1874 T. Harpy far _/. 
Madding Crowd (1889) 308 Do hearten yourself up a little, 
ma‘am. 1883 Susuday Mag. Dec. 751/2, | heartened up a 
good bit. 1891 Arxinson Last Giant Killers 136 ‘ Hearten 
up, my sweet |, he said. : 

+3. To give physical strength or stimulus to: a. 
To strengthen with food or nourishment. Oés. 

1586 A. Day Exg. Secretary 1. (1625) 110 Good Ale, which 
inwardly must hearten him. 1616 Surre. & Markn. 
Country Farme 82 Peacocks are verie sicke when they 
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moult, and then they must be heartened with Honey, 
Wheat, Oates, and Horse-beanes. 1693 Sir 1. 2, Brouxt 
Nat, Hist, 118 Messengers..take of it [opium] to hearten 
themselves. 1748 Anson's Voy, 11. viii, 220 Of great service 
both in lengthning out our store of provision, and in heart- 
ning the whole crew with .. palatable food. 1792 Oswat- 
piston Brit, Sportsman 74/1 A composition given to 
hearten and strengthen them, 

+b. To put (land) into good heart; to fertilize 
with manure. Cf. Hleart v. 2. Ods. 

1594 Prat Fewellho. 1. 49 These being returned vppon 
the grounds ..do helpe in some ineasure to harten thent 
again. 1601 Cornwattyrs Disc. Seneca (1631) 34 But 
rather hearten our soils and tmake us shoot up. 1622 May 
Virg. Georg. (J.), Yhe ground one year at rest ; forget not 
then With richest dung to hearten it again. 

tc. To supply (liquor) with stimulant quality. 

1697 Damrizk Hoy. 1. 293 Makes most delicate Punch}; 
but it must have a dash of Brandy to hearten it, because 
this Arack is not strong enough. ; 

4. transf. in weaker sense: To strengthen, help 
on, further, proinotc. Ods. 

1615 T. Avams Sfir. Navig. 4 Somewhat to hearten the 
probability of this opinion. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. 
Addit. i. (1654) 384 His offensive marriage with his Neece 
is hartned by a sophisticall pleader. 

IIcncc Hea‘rtened ///.a. Hea‘rtener, one who 
heartets, encourages, or chccrs. Hea‘rtening vd/. 
$6., encouragement, stimulus, renewal of strength 
or spirits, Heartening /f/. a., that heartens, 
stimulates, etc.: see senses of vb, 

1649 “anc. Tracts \Chetham Soc.) 223 The *heartned old 
man quickly left me. 1601 F. Goowis Bfps. of Eng. 514 
He was a great “hartner of King John against the Pope. 
1896 Adrance (Chicago) 12 Nov. 662 What the world most 
greatly needs is hearteners, not dishearteners. 1581 MuL- 
CASTER Positions xxxvii. (1887) 151 Without any cither 
great feare, or much *heartening. 1616 Suxri. & Marku. 
Country Farme 109 Which exceedeth all other kinds of 
dung in goodnesse, for the great substance, strength, and 
heartening which it giueth vntothe ground. 1816 J. BaLLan- 
TYNE in Smiles J. Wurray (1891) I. xviii. 467, ‘1 am. .con- 
fident of the success of this work“, This is 110 bad hearten- 
ing. 1613 16 W. Browse rit. Past. u. ii, Vhey turn'd 
them tow'rds the *hart’ning sound. 1796 Mus. Grasse 
Cookery xiv. 217 This is a pretty heartening dish fora sick 
or weak person. 1895 J. Surin AJessage /.xod.v. 67 Anew, 
living and niost heartening nressage from the Unseen. 

+ Hea:rter. O¢s. rave". [f. Weanty, + -eR!,] 
Onc who heartens or encourages ; an abettor. 

c15so Mpchering of Messe 29 in Skelton's Wks. (1843) 1. 
App. tii. p. cxiii, Plewinen, smythes, & carters With such 
as be their hartars, 

Hea'rt-felt, a. [f. leant sd. 4 /e//, pa. pple. 
of FEEL v.) Felt in the heart ; appealing to or pro- 
ceeding from the innermost self; hence, thoroughly 
sincerc, genuine, real. 

173% Pore Ess. Man iv. 163 The soul’s calm sunshine, 
and the heartfelt joy. 1783 Mav. D'AruLay Diary 3 Oct., 
} have been repeating internally, all day long, these heart- 
felt lines. 1861 Ges. P. Tuomrson studi Alt, IM. clxxviii. 
215 Honest and heartfelt eneinies of Slavery. 1888 Buxcon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men 1. Pref. 17 Of great religious earnestness, 
and consistent heartfelt piety. 

Heartfnul (hastful), sd. [f. ear sd. +-FUL 2). 
As much asa heart can contain: chicfly fg. 

1637 Rutuerrorp Lett. (1862) 1. 253 So that 1 may get 
my heartful of my Lord Jesus. 1839 Battey Festus xx. 
(1848) 264 It is a handful of eternal truth Make ye a heart- 
ful of it. 1860 O. W. Hotmes &ésie V. (1861) 302 If she 
is of the real woman sort, and has a few heartfuls of wild 
blood in her. 

Hea‘rtfnl (hautful), a. [f. Iearr sd. +-Fen 
1.) Fult of heart; characterized by deep emotion 


or sincere affection ; hearty. 

1375, etc. [implied in next). 1535 Coverpare Ezek, xxvii. 
3 Frey shall mourne for the with hertfull sorow. 1820 
Bivros Mar, Fal. w. is 206 Happy, heart-full hours! 1881 
Patcrave Vis. Eng., Sir Hugh Willoughby, The heartful 
prayers, the fireside hlaze and bliss. . 

Hea‘'rtfully, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] With 
the whole heart; with entire affection, enthusiasm, 
or devotion; cordially, heartily; earnestly. 

1375 Barsour Bruce ut. 510 Thai welcummyt him mar 
hartfully. ¢1475 Rauf Coilzear 891, 1 rid that thow hart- 
fully forsaik thy Mahoun. 1513 Brapsnaw St, Werburge 
1. 1443, 1 pray you hertfully Vake no dysplesure. c1565 
Linpesay Chron, Scot. (1728) 35 Douglas .. was received right 
heartfully by the King. 1612 Woopatt Surg. A/ate Wks. 
(1653) 292 ‘Io animate and inable us the more heartfully to 
serve him. 1890 Mrs. Larran Louis Draycott 11.11. iv. 85, 
I worked harder, and more heartfully. 

Hea'rtfulness. [fas prec. + -NEss.] Heart- 
ful quality ; sincerity of affection, cordiality. 

1611 Cotcr., Cordialité, cordiallnesse, heartinesse, heart- 
fulnesse, 1823 E.caminer 586/1 An additional tinge of 
acidity, and a consequent negation of what we hope we may 
be allowed to call heartfulness. 1845 G. Murray Islaford 
157 Whose heartfulness has warmth enough To give the 
thing a soul. 

Hearth! (hap). Forms: 1. heor®, herth, 
(4 erpe), 4-6 herth(e, 5-7 harth(e, 6- hearth. 
[OE. Zeord str. masc. = OFris. herth, herd, OS. 
herth, (MDu. heert, haari.d), MLG. hert, Du. 
haard, LG. heerl, heerd); OHG., MUHG. hert, 
Ger. herd floor, ground, fireplace :~WGer. *herpoz. 
(In Se. and north, dial. still rimes with earth.)] 

1. That part of the floor of a room on which the 
fire is made, or which is beneath the fire-basket or 


grate; the paved or tiled floor of a fireplace. 


| 


HEARTH. 


a 700 Efinal Gloss. 5 Arula, fyrpannae ve/ herth, ¢ 725 
Corpus Gloss, 906 Fornacula, cyte, heorde, ¢ 1000 A zariah 
176 tiweorfad nu after heorde, 1382 Wveciir Jer. xxxvi, 23 
He kutte it..and thre3 it in to the fyr, that was vpon the 
herth, ¢agag Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 657/1 //oc focariuwt, 
harthe. ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 237/2 Herthe, where fyre ys 
made, fgncarium, 1486 Nottingham Rec. 133. 258 Bace- 
ford ston for to make re chymney harth with, 1573-80 
Barret Adv, H 328 The Hearth wherein fire is kept, focus. 
1596 Datrymece tr. Leslie's d/ist. Scot. 1.95 Thay bake it 
attheharth, 1634 A/thorp AIS, in Simpkinson MWVashingtous 
App. 65 The stone for the harth in the Great Chamber. 
1750 Gray Lilegy vi, For them no more the blazing hearth 
shall burn, 1838 THirtwatt Greece I. 98 ‘he sacred fire, 
which was kept constantly burning on the public hearth 
of the colony, was taken from the altar of Vesta. 1849 
Janes Hoodman ii, A pile of blazing logs on the hearth. 

Sig. TY. BB. La Primaud, fr. Acad. 1. Yo Rdr. 7 
The heart 1s the harth from whence proceedeth all that inset 
and natiue heate. 1866 B. ‘Taytor /carus Poems 247 
| edd of air Whereon the Morning burns her hundred 
Ires, 

b. A portable receptacle for fire, or flat plate on 
which it may be made. 

1618 Botton Florns (1636) 321 Carrying, for as it were his 
crest, achafing-dish or little hearth upon his helmet, and the 
coales thereof kindling with the motion of his body. 1665 
Sir 1. Roe's Voy, E. Ind. 359 They .. bake it upon sinait 
round iron hearths, which they carry with them. 

c. ‘ Applied to the ship’s firc-place, coppers, and 
galley gencrally ’ (Smyth Sazlor's Word-bk. 1867). 

2. As typical of the household or homc; the 
home, ‘ fireside’, Often in the allitcrative phrase 
hearth and home. 

c1o0o0 Laws Edgar u. c. 2 (Schmid) Be alcum frizan 
heorde. ¢ 1000 AExenic //om. 11. 262 He sceolde bebeodan 
Israhela folce biet hi namon wt xlcum heorde anes geares 
lamb. 1585 ‘IT. Wasutncton tr. Nicholay's Voy, 1. xit. 13 b, 
This towne doth not now containe above 300 harthes. 1607 
Suaks. Cor. iv. v. 85 Now this catremity, Iath brought ne 
to thy Ilarth. 1817 Dyrox A/anfred m1. iv, A grove which 
. .twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 1838 Tuire- 
walt Greee V. 35 To fight for their hearths and altars. 
1857 Maysxe Reiw Har Trail (Ruldg.) 141 Puissant de: 
fenders of the hearth and home. } 

3. Technical. a. The fireplace of a smith’s forge. 
b. The floor in a reverberatory fuinace on whicli 
the ore, or in a puddting furnacc on which the iron, 
is cxposcd to the flame. c. The hollow at the 
bottom of a blast-furnace through which the molten 
metal descends to the crucible. d A portable 
brazier or chafing-dish used in soldering. e. In 
cylindcr glass manufacture: A spreading frame. 

Open-hearth furnace, a form of regenerative furnace of 
the reverberatory type used in soine processes of making 
steel; hence ofen-hearth steel. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v1. xxix. (Tollem. MS.\, pe 
eyer bat blowep in pe erpe [1535 forge] is hoot and dry ; hit 
hetep and dryep smepis. 1645 G. Boater in Nat, //tst. /red. 
(1726) 76 Vhe {melted] iron itself descendeth to the lowest part 
of the furnace called the hearth ; the which being filled .. 
they unstop the hearth, and open the mouth therof. 1693 
Lister in Phil, Trans. XVII. 866 Those Bars which are 
wrought out of a Loop, taken up out of the Finnery Harth, 
or second Forge, are much better Iron than those which are 
made in the Gloomary or first Harth.  /éfd. 867 Set in the 
Smiths Forge or Harth, a Crucible, or Dish of Crncible Menal. 
1872 Raymonp Statist. Mines & Mining 125 ‘Vhe furnaces 
must be differently constructed. .the walls must come down 
straight to the hearth, or contract gradually. 1875 Ure's 
Dict. Arts WW. 996 The puddling furnace..is divided in- 
teriorly into three parts; the fireplace, the hearth, and the 
flue. 1883 Crane Smithy & Forge 10 The smith’s hearth, 
when of the largest description, is a kind of trough of brick- 
work about six feet square, elevated several inches from the 
floor of the smithy. 1894 bid Gated May. Jan. 412 It may 
be crucible, Lessemer, or open-hearth stcel. 

4. altrib. and Combl., as hearih-broom, -briush, 
ge holder, -light, -place, -side, -slaff, -tool; 

carth-baken adj. b. hearth-book, a book con- 
taining a list of hearths for the purpose of the 
HIEARTH-TAX; hearth-bottom, the stone which 
forms the bed of a blast-furnace; hearth-cake, a 
cake baked on the hcarth ; hearth-cinder, the slay 
formed ou the refinery-hearth; hearth-cricket, 
the common house-cricket; hearth-ends, particles 
of unrednced lead ore from a blast-furnace; hearth- 
fellow, a fireside companion; hearth-fly, a kind 
of artificial fly used in angling ; hearth-plate, a 
cast-iron plate forming the hearth of a reverberatory 
furnace; + hearth-stock, = HEAD-BLOCK I; hearth- 
warming, a merry-making to handsel a new house; 
a house-warming; ‘+ hearth-yeld = Heartu- 
PENNY. Also HEARTH-MONEY, -PENNY, -RUG, 
“STONE, -TAX. 

c 1000 /Ecrric Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 153/36 Subdcinericeus, 
nel focarins, *heordbacen hlaf. 1769 R. Price Observ. ce 
vers. Payments (1792) 11. 276 According to the *hearth- 
books of Lady-day 1690. 1782 Burney in Boswell Fohnson 
July, He cut some bristles off his *hearth broom. 1752 G. 
Wuite Petty Cash Acc. in Selborne (1878) 11. 317 Cinder- 
sifter and *hearth-brush. 1617 Morvson /é7#. 1. 155 They 
vulgarly eate *harth Cakes of Oates. a 1781 R. CHALLONER 
Medit, (1843) 1. 379 That hearth-cake of the prophet Elias, 
with which he was fed. 1789 G. WHite Se/borvne xivii. 
(1853) 11. 286 Cats catch *hearth-crickets and .. devour 
them. 1870 J. Percy A/ctall. Lead 289 The *hearth-ends.. 
consist of particles of ore, projected from the hearth partly 
by the action of the blast, but chiefly by decrepitation of the 
ore, and of particles of fuel and lime. 1895 Morris Beownl/ 
110 For the fall of their lord, e’en they his *hearth-fellows. 


HEARTH. 


1784 M. Uxperwoop Dis. Childr, (1799) 1. 294 The warm 
ashes of a *hearth-fire. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 106 The 
*Hearthfly Dubbed with the wool off an aged black ewe, 
mixed with some grey colt’s hair. 1837 Cartyre /r. Rev. 
1]. vi. ii, So many aouseholders or *hearthholders do 
severally fling down their crafts and industrial tools. 1723 
Pres. State Russia 11. 375 Vhe *Hearth-place is in the 
middle of the Tent. 1875 Uve’s Dict. Arts 11. 997 Cast- 
iron *hearth-plates, resting upon cast-iron beams. 1803 
Mary Cuariton Vie & slistress 1V. 170 Let 'em all get 
to their own “hearth-side. 1863 W. Puicttirs Speeches xix. 
443 Soldiers .. at their very hearth-sides. 1688 R. Home 
Armoury wi. 321/1 The *Hearth-staff .. is to open and stir 
up the Fire, and cast out the Cinders that come from the 
Tron. 1703 Moxon JVJech. Exerc. 10 With your Hearth- 
staff stir up the Fire. ¢ 1440 /’romp. Parv. 237/2 *Herthe 
stok or kynlyn .. repofocelium. 1830 W.CaRLeTON /rish 
Peasantry (1836) 11. 198 Among the peasantry nonew house 
iy ever put up without a *hearth-warming, and a dance. 
¢1300 Battle Abbey Custunuels (1887) 10 Pro Romescot et 
*hert3eld iiij d. 

Hence Hea‘rthing (zovce-zud.) : cf. FURNACING. 

1612 STURTEVANT Jeflallica (1854) 109 By their new kind 
of furnacing and hearthing. 

Hearth’. Obs. rare. In 4 Aent. hyerpe. 
[f OE. Afer-an to hear +-TH.] =TEARtNG. 

1340 Ayend. 91 Pe vif wyttes of be bodye be zy3be be 
hyerpe be smellinge be zuel3ynge and be takynge. 

Heart-heaviness: see Hranrt sd. 55. 

Hearthless (hiusplés), a. [f. Heantul + 
-LEsS.] Without a hearth. 

1817 Byron Lament Tasso ix, While thou, Ferrara! .. 
shalt .. view thy hearthless halls. 1818 SHeLLey Nev. /slam 
vi. xlvi, A heap of hearthless walls. 

Hea'rth-money. /s/. 

+1. Used by Coke for the ancient CHurcH-scor. 

1660 R. Coke /’ower & Sxby. 175 Let the Hearth-money 
be first paid to the Church by every Freeman. [Cuxt’s 
Laws 1. c. 11 § 1 (Schmid) And ga ale cyric-sceat into 
pam ealdan mynstre be zlcon frigan lreorde ‘and let each 
church-scot go to the mother church for each free hearth’.] 

2. A tax upon hearths or fireplaces; esp. a tax 
of two shillings per annum on evcry fire-hearth in 
England and Wales, imposed by Act 13 & 14 Chas. 
II, repealed by 1 Wm.and M.; = CHIMNEY-MONEY. 

1663 Act 15 Chas. //, c. 13 Title, An Additional] Act for 
the better ordering and collecting the Revenue ariseing 
by Hearth Money. 1664 Eart Orrery State Lett, (1743) 
1.155 Vhe payments of hearth and chimney money. 1689 
Lutrre.t Brief Rel, (1857) 1. 506 ‘The king sent a mes- 
sage to the commons, signifyeing that the duty of hearth- 
money becomeing a greivance to the people, he left it to 
their consideration. 1733 Berketry Let. to 7. Prior 19 
Apr. Wks. 1871 IV. 206 ‘he number .. had been lately 
and accurately taken by the collectors of hearth-money. 
1780 A. Younc Jour /red. 11, 66 Vhe number of people at 
Corke mustered by the clergy, by hearth-money, and by 
the number of houses, 1855 Macavnay //ist. Eng. xi. UL. 
36 Importuned by the common people to relieve them from 
the intolerable burden of the hearth money. 

Hearth-pace, erron. f. HALE-PACE; cf. /alh- 


pace. 

1667 Primatt City § C. Budd. u. 11680) 146 A Pair of 
Hearth-pace Stairs. : 

Hearth-penny. //’s/. Also 1 heorSpenia, 
-pening, 3 hert-, hurt-, hurdpeny, hurpeny. 
[So called because chargeable on every dwelling- 
housc. } 

1. The payment also called Peter's pence and 
Rome-scot, anciently made to the Pope. 

c1000 /dvar’s Laws i. ¢. 4 (Schinid) Sy wle heord- peniz 
agifen be Petres masse-dage. 1235-52 Kentalia Glaston. 
(1891) 13 Ut dat hurdpeny sicut Jordanus. /d¢¢. 76 Edit{ha] 
. reddit xijd, de ‘sabulo et viijd. ad lardarium et hertpeni. 
1660 R. Coke Power & Subj. 159 Let the Hearth-penny be 
paid before the Feast of S. Peter. 1889 Archzol. Rev. Aug. 
43 It was called Rome-scot, Rome-penny, Hearth-penny. 

tb. perh. = sudh-wimesse, or plough-alms, an ec- 
clesiastical tax on ploughed land (Schmid). Ods. 

c1000 Neclitud, Sing. Pers. in Schmid Gesetze App. iii. 
372 Sylle [cot-setla] his heord-pxniz on halgan punres-dg, 
eal swa zlcan frizean men gebyred, 


Hearth-rug. <A rg laid before a fircplace 


to protect the carpet or floor. 

1824 Scotr St. Rowan’s viii, A setter is .. fitter for his 
place on the hearth-rug thana pointer. 1835 Dickens Sé. 
Boz, Brokers & Mar.-Store, A bright red, blue, and yellow 
hearth-ruz. 1869 T'rotiore //e Anew, etc. i. (1878) 6 He 
would sometimes come in and eat his biscuit standing on 
the hearth-rug. 


Hea‘rth-stead. [f Strap placc.] The place 
of a hearth ; fireside ; hence, = homestead. 

¢1475 in Horstmann A/tengl, Legenden (1881) p. cxxi. 
note, Pe herthstede bat has bene all wynter browne & blake 
with be smok. 1585 ‘I’. WasuincTon tr. Nicholay's Voy. 
1. x. 44 The village containeth about two or three hundred 
hearthsteds. 1834 Sourugy Doctor xxxiv. I. 17 ‘Lhe most 
sacred spot upon earth to him was his father’s hearth-stead., 
1851 Borrow Lavengro 1. 180 Northmen..flocked thither 
across the sea to found hearthsteads on its fertile soil. 

Hearthstone (haipstdin), sé. 

1. The flat stone forming thc hearth ; a variety of 
stone used for this purpose. Also put symbolically 
for the fireside or home. 

€1325 Gloss. IV. ce Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 170 //astre, the 
hert-ston. ¢1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 779/9 Hoe fo- 
Carium, ahartstone. @1491 J. Ross Hist. Keg. Angl. (1716) 
130 Locum antique prophetiz ., The hare shall kendyll on 
the harthstone. 1634-5 Brereton 7rav. (Chetham Soc.) 22 
Adorned with such stones a yard and dim, high, as are our 
best hearthstones in England, 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 
1. 11, Song 5, A bleezing ingle and a clean hearth-stane. 1821 
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Byron Funan ui, cvii, Whate’er of peace about our hearth- 
stone clings. 1847 EnErson Poems, Good-Bye 15, 1 am 
going to my own hearth-stone, 

2. A soft kind of stone used to whiten hearths, 
door-steps, etc. ; a composition of powdered stone 
and pipeclay used for this purpose. 

1851 Mavuew Lend. Labour I. 27/1 The hearthstone- 
barrow, piled up with hearth-stone, Bath-brick, and lumps 
of whiting. 1896 Dearly News 9 Sept. 7 Those who mined 
for what London housekeepers know as ‘hearthstone ’. 

3. Comdb., as hearthstone-maker, -seller, -woman. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Hearth-stone Maker. 

Hea‘rthstone, v. [f. prec. sb.]  ¢vans. To 
whiten with hearthstone. Also aéso/, 

1840 P. Parley’s Anu. 1. 151 Mosette..with her wet feet 
left many black marks in the hearth-stoned kitchen. 1887 
Muss Brapnon Like 4 Unlike 111. xiv. 255 He.. washed and 
hearth-stoned steps and window-sills. 

Hea‘rth-tax. =Heantu-moxey 2. 

1689 EveLtyn Diary 8 Mar., In the mean time to gratify 
the people, the Hearth Tax was remitted for ever. 1807-8 
Syvo. Ssitn Plymley’s Lett, Wks. 1859 11. 140/2 Ireland 
does not contain at this moment less than five millions of 
people. ‘Lhere were returned in the year 1791 tothe hearth 
tax 701,000 houses. 1846 McCuttocn Ace. Brit. Empire 
(1854) 11. 405 A hearth-tax, or duty proportioned to the 
number of fire-places in a house, was established in this 
country [England] at a very early period. 

Hearthward (hapwoid), adv. and a. [see 
-WARD.] a. adv. Towards or in the direction of 
the hearth. b. adj. Directed towards the hearth. 

1847 in J. Brown Hore Suds. (1882) 408 Folks look hearth- 
ward then. 1852 Meanderings of Mem, 1, 206 Hag of the 
hearthward cringe and tripod stool. 

+ Heartikin. 0Ols. Also 6 hartykyn. [f. 
Heart s6.: see -K1N.] Little heart: a term of 
endearment. Ods-heartikins !, a minced oath (= 
God’s heart); cf. [eart sé. 53, and Bonikin 2. 

1540 Paiscr. Acodastus Hartykyn (Halliw.). 1741 Ricu- 
ARDSON Pamela 1. xxviii. 45 <Ads-heartikins |! you young 
gentlemen are made of iron and steel, I think. 1751 SaoL- 
Lett Per. Pic. Ixvii. (1779) 11. 230 Odds heartlikins ! had 
I known, /é7d. Ixxviii. 111. 43 Oddelieartikins | this may 
be some London apprentice running away. 

Heartily (hautili), ed. [f£ Weanty a. + 
“LY %, Cf. also HeartTLY adv.} In a_ hearty 
manner. 

1, With full or unrestrained cxercisc of real feel- 
ing; with genuine sincerity; earmestly, sineerely, 
really ; with goodwill, cordially. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 20054 Qua hertili hers or redis it. 
¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. 1492 /lypsipyle, Myn lady quod 
hethanke I hertyly. 1596 Suaks. Merch. V. iv. i. 243 Most 
heartily I do beseech the Court To giue the iudgement. 
1631 1. Powe, fom AM Trades 142 Vo bid all his guests 
welconte right heartily. 1717 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let, 
to Lady Rich 17 noe 1 really could not forbear laughing 
heartily at your letter. 1751 Jounson Nambler No. 174 
»14 No man heartily hates him at whom he can laugh. 
1868 Farrar Silence § V. ii. (1875) 47 To repent heartily 
is to be forgiven wholly, a 

2. With courage, zeal, or spirit; 
zealously. 

¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15934 Pe hertiloker 
on bein he brak, 1612 in Crt. & Ttutes Jas, / 61849) 1. 168 
Taking his cause, to seeming, very heartily. 1719 De For 
Crusoe 1.1, The Men rowing very heartily. 1875 Jowetr 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 55 The people never fought heartily for 
their masters. . : : 

3. With good appetite ; to the satisfaction of ap- 


petite, abundantly, amply. 

a1613 Oversury al Ice (1638) 210 He breaks his fast 
heartilest while hee is making a grave. 1725 lr For Voy. 
round World (1840) 275 We made no dinner this day, having 
fed heartily in the morning. 1733 Curvne £ug. Malady 
i. ix. § 7 (1734 215 -Advice to Persons of weak Nerves..to 
drink a Borie heartily every Day. 1874 Dasint //alfa 
Life ll. 172 No man., ever devoured his food inore 
heartily. 

4, Abnndantly, plenteously; to the full, com- 
pletely, thoronghly; exceedingly, very. 

1686 N. Cox Geutl. Recreat. v. (ed. 3) 67 Follow the Dogs 
three quarters speed, that he may sweat heartily. 1719 De 
For Crusoe 11. v, They... were..heartily beaten. 1727 
Arsutunot John Bull wi. vi, Old Lewis Baboon was.. 
heartily sick in mind of his last Law-Suit. 1839 JamEs 
Louis XIV, 11, 244 The citizens had .. become heartily 
tired of the war. 

Heartiness (hi‘itinés). [fas prec. +-NEss.] 
The quality of being hearty; genuine sincerity of 
feeling, earnestness; enthusiasm, zeal; eordiality 
and friendliness of manner; goodness of appetite ; 


strength, healthiness, vigour, etc. 

1530 Parscr. 229/2 Hartynesse, magnanimité. 1548 
Unate Lrasm. Par. Luke vii. (R.), The lustie freashnes 
& hertinesse of spirit in him, 1647 Jur. Vayror Lid, Proph. 
§ 20 (R.) Idolatry .. which yet they hate and disavow, with 
much zeal and heartiness of perswasion. @1715 Burner 
Own Time (1766) 11. 13 The duke [of York] witb a seeming 
heartiness gave his consent. 1862 Lytton Str. Story 11. 
3o Strahan..rushed up to me with the heartiness of old 
College days. 1882 A. W. Waro Dickens i, 14 Half 
achieving bis task by the very heartiness with which he set 
about it, ; 

Hearting (hi-utin), vé/. 56. [f Heart v.] 

1, The action of the verb Heart; the imparting 
of courage ; encouragement, animation, cheer. 

c12z50 Gen. & Fx. 1982 ‘Nai! nai!’ quat he, ‘helped it 
no3t, Mai non berting on me ben wro3t. ¢ 1350 Leg. Hood 
(1871) 88 He..was ful glad, For he so gude herting pan 
bad. ¢1440 Work Myst. xvii. 115 3is certis, such bartyng 


spiritedly, 


HEARTLESSNESS. 


haue we hadde. 18.. Surtees Misc, (1888) 68 ‘ Marye, that's 
ill hartinge » Sales my Lord Charlls Howeward. 1637-50 
Row Hist, irk (1842) p. xxii, In hairting .. of him to byd 
still langer. 

2. Building. The filling up of a central space 
within masonry with rubble or similar material ; 
concr., the material so used. 

1858 /Ulustr. Times 7 Aug., The small materials used for 
the hearting of the breakwater. 1862 Sms Engineers 
UGE 405 Built of ashlar, with a hearting of rubble. 

3. The growing to a heat ; as ‘the hearting of 
a lettuce’. Also atirzb. 

1858 R. Hoce beg. Avngd. 67 Cabbages..assuming the 
headed or hearting character. 

+ Hea'rtist. xonce-wd. 
pierce the heart. 

@x6z5 Fietcner Love's Pilgr. iv. ii, Where is there a 
man now living in the Town ‘Yhat hath a steady hand ?. .is 
there Ever a good heartist, or a member percer, or a Small- 
gut man left? 

Heart-leaf: sec Heart sé. 56b. 

Heartless (ha‘itlés), a. [f. lLearr sd, + -Less.] 

1. 722. Without a heart. 

1586 J. Hooxer Girald. [rel. (1808) VI. 319 None hart- 
lesse liues. 1603 Drayton Odes iv. 19 It cannot two Brests 
fill, One must be heartlesse still. 1753 Scofs Mag. July 
315/z A shapeless, helpless, heartless body. 

2. Destitute of courage, enthtsiasm, or energy ; 
spiritless ; out of heart, disheartened, dejected. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IWVace (Rolls) 11564 Porow ildel- 
nesse of pes Are Bretons feble & herteles. 1380 Lay Folks 
Catech, (Lamb. MS.) 1375 Hertles in eny gostly good. 
a1420 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 644, 1 hertles was ay 
thurghe myne impressede drede. 1596 DALRYMPLE tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot, vu 313 The kingis capitane was sa 
hartles at the sycht of sik a multitude. 1666 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 65/1 Yheir own Seainen being poor heartless fellows. 
a1795 Aixin Evenings at Home xvii. 11858) 227 Whence, 
cold :nd heartless, home he slunk, Involved in sore disgrace. 
1799-1805 Worpsw. Prelude 1x. 515 A hunger-bitten girl .. 
Was busy knitting in a heartless mood Of solitude. 

b, Without warmth or zcal; not heartfelt,hearty, 


or zcalous. 

1658 Whole Duty Man v. § 22. 47 Slight and heartless 
pelitions, 1706 E. Gisson Ass/ze Serm. 28 These ill im- 
pressions make subjects cold and heartless in their service. 
@182zz SHetrey /alsehood 96 Heartless scraps of godly 
prayer. 

+ 3. Without understanding; foolish. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir rev, xii. 8 Who forsothe is veyn and herte- 
les [Vulg. ¢xcors) shal ben open to despising. ¢1440 Prop. 
Parv. 237/2  Hertles, or vnherty, vecors. 1509 BARCLAY 
Shyp of Folys (1874) 11. 211 O hertles folys, haste here to 
our doctryne. 1611 [see HEARTLESSLY]. 

4, Destitute of feeling; lacking in affection or 
friendliness ; callons, unfeeling, unkind, cruel. 

(The current sense, which, however, is not recognized in 
Johnson, Todd, Webster 1828; it is doubtful whether the 
Shaks. quotation belongs here.) 

Isg9 SHaks. /lgr. 279 How sighs resound through heart- 
less ground. 1816 SueLtrey A distor 690 Heartless things 
Are done and said i’ the world. 1864 TrEnxnyson 4 yduer's 
field 368 Leolin cried out the more upon them—lInsolent, 
brainless, heartless! 1887 Ruskin Prvterita 11. vi. 189 He 
made up his mind that I was heartless and selfish. 

5. Of land: Without fertility, sterile. 

1594 Prat Jewell-ho. 1. 38 Inan hartlesse peece of ground. 
1611 R, Fexton Usury u. xiii. g5 Lhe land if it want 
a lubile will in time grow hartlesse. 1641 Best Harm. Bhs. 
(Surtees) 37 Growndes that are mossy and heartlesse. 1839 
Murcuison Silur. Syst. 1. xii, 154 Of so cold and heartless 
a quality as almost to defy improvement. | ; 

6. Of food or drink: Without stimulating or 


sustaining power. 

1657 AUSTEN fruit Trees 1.131 Wine that was [not] worth 
the drinking being so small, and heartlesse. 1674 R. Goprrey 
Luj. < Ab, Physic 90 Following Heartless Slops and Spirit- 
less Small-beer. 1688 Burnet Persec. Piedmont 39 Bad 
Bread, black and heartless, without Substance. 1869 BLAcK- 
morE Lorna Doone \vi, Vheir wretched heartless stuff, such 
as they call claret. 

7. Of plants or trees: @. Without heartwood or 


core. b. Not forming a heart or compact mass of 


leaves. ; 

1731 S. Hares Stat. £ss. 1. 13 The motion of the sap. .in 
the heartless vegetable would otherwise be very slow. 1859 
W. H. Russett in /¢szes 24 Mar. 9/4 Spongiose and heart- 
less timbers are of no good. 1883 Leisure Ho. 149/t Heart- 
less .. cabbages. 

Hea'rtlessly, a/v. [f. prec. + -Ly%.] Ina 
heartless manner; +a. Foolishly. tb. Without 
spirit, dejectedly. c. Without feeling, eallously, 


ertielly ; insincerely. 

1611 Cotcr., Bestement .. witlesly; dully; heartlesly. 
1629 J. Cots Of Death 95 We must not beartlesly lye 
downe, but courageously beare four cross]. 1886 Ruskin 
Prezterita 1. vii. 210, | was stupidly and heartlessly careless 
of the past history of my family. 


Hea‘rtlessness. [f.aspree.+-NESS.] The 
state or fact of being heartless: + a, Lack ofenergy 
or spirit, dejection; b. Lack of feeling ; insincerity; 
callous cruelty. : p 

1sg1 Percivate Sf. Dict., Descorazinamiento, heartles- 
nesse..sluggishnesse. 1647 Br. Hate Christ ALyst. 1. $ a 
(R.) A disconsolate heartlessnesse, and sad_dejection 0 
spirit, 1658 IVhole Duty A/an i. § 39. 8 Their Negligence 
and heartiesness when they are at them. @ 1836 MIRs. 
SHERWoop Nx v. 121 Our ceremonies ; there ts a sameness 
and heartlessness in them, 1891 Leeds A/erc. 25 May 5/2 
There .. cannot be the shadow of excuse for the heartless- 
ness of the atrocity. 


A fencer who can 


HEARTLET. 


Heartlet (hautlét). [f Heart sb. +-LET.) A 
little heart or core; a nucleus. 

1826 Goon Bk. Nat. (1834) I. 164 We find the seed to 
consist internally of a corculuin, or heartlet. 


Heartlike, 2. and adv. 
A. adj. Like or having the appearance of a heart. 
1616 Surre. & Markn. Conuutry Farme 343 Garden 
plummes and hartlike cherries. 1776 Da Costa Conchol. 
275 VJod.) The two shells do not close, but leave a large 
oval or heait-like gap. 1839 Baitey /‘estus (1854) 309 
Shaped Out of one ruby heartlike. 
B. adv. Like or after the manner of a heart. 
1844 Mrs. Browninc Vis. Poets Ixiii, His brain beat heart- 


like. 
Heartlikins: see [IEARTIKIN. 


+Heartliness. 045. 727¢. [f. HEARTLY a. 
+-NESS ] Cordiality, heartiness, sincerity. 

1435 Misyx Fire of Love \. XV. 32 Both in excellence of 

nak and hartlynes in lufe, 1452 Declaration in ‘Tytler 
Hist. Scot. (1864) H. 387, 1 - shall take thay personnes in 
heartlines and friendslup. 


+ Heartling. O/s. [f Hzant 5b. + -LING.] 
Little or dear heart: ef. HARTIKIN. 

Ods heartlings 1: a minced oath (= God's heart !). 

1g98 Suaks. Merry WW. ut. iv. §9 Odd's-hart-lings, that’s 
a prettie iest indeede. 

+Heartly, 4. Obs. Forms: 4 hertelyche, 
4-5 hertli, -ly, 4-6 hertely, 5 hertlie, (herte- 
lysshe), 5-6 hartlie, -ly, 6 heartly. [f. FlkantT 
sh. +1013 cf. MUG. herzelich, Do. harlelijk, ON. 
hjartaligr.) 

1. Proceeding from or seated in the heart; ex- 
pressive of real fecling ; earnest, genuine, sinecre ; 
= FIRARTY 4. 

ro 7s Alex. § Dind. 961 3¢ han hertely hate to onre 
hole peple. 1388 Wryctir Fob viii. 21 Til thi mouth be fillid 
with leiztir, and thi lippis with hertli song. 1483 CAxTos 
Cato ljb, When the persone hath the herte fulle of herte- 
lysshe loue. ¢ 1489 — Sonnes of Aymon xix. 429 Ile toke 
for it suche ahertlysorowe. , 

9,. Showing genuine friendliness or warmth of 
affcction ; cordial, affectionate, kindly; = HEARTY 3. 

¢ 1385 Cisaucer L.G. W. 2124 Ariadne, This lady smylith 
..at his hertely wordis. 1563 Winzer Four Scoir Thre 
Quest, Wks. 1888 I. 96 As.. hertlie mother, haifand com- 
passioun of hir tribulit sones. 1573 Let, In Wodr. Soc. 
Misc. 289 Efter maist hartlie commendatioun. 1600 Gow- 
rie’s Conspir. in Select. flaril. Mise. (1793) 193 Without 
any welcomming of his maiestie, or ani¢ other hartlie forme 
of entertainement. ~~ 

3. Courageous, spirited. 

1340-70 sllexr. & Dind. 95 As pe heie heuene goodus 
wip herteli pouhtus So a-wecchen my wit. ¢ 1430. Sy7 Gener, 
3634 With hertli corage and manful chere. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. 11. 598 To caus his men no forder for to fle, 
Bot turne agane with bartlie mynd and will. 

4. Vigorous, severe, Sorc. 

2a1400 Alorte Arth. 1835 Of his hertly hurte helyde he 
neuer. /did.2551 Hittes one hellnres fulle hertelyche dynttys. 

+ Hea rtly, 2. Obs. Forms: 2-3 heort(e)- 
liche, 3 hertelike, -li, 4 hert(e)lich, 4 6 herte-, 
hert-, hartly, ctc.. 5-7 hartely. [f. Heart 56. + 
-LY 2, Perhaps in some instances merely a variant 
of HeantiLy.] 

1. With the heart; eamestly, sincerely; cordially ; 
= }EEARTILY 1. 

ai225 Fuliana 75 Wel him pe. heorteliche siked ofte for 
his sunnen. a 1240 Uressun in Cott. Hom, 185 Wend me 
heorteliche and turn me allunge to pe. a 1300 Cursor M, 
20045 All pat..herteli it heres or redes, 1393 Lanot. P. 
Pi. C. x1. 84 He helpeth herteliche alle men of pat he may 
aspare. ¢ 1420 COL. Bravurort in Ellis Orig. Left. Ser. 1. 
I. 8 Trusty & welle belouid, 1 grete 30 herttely well. 1548 
Hatt Chron., Edw. IV, 198 He..hartely thanked the lady 
1583 STANYNURST Eneis 1. (Arb. 17 A 
labor and a trauaile too plowswayns hertelye welcoom. 
Hation Corr. (1878) 46 Which I 


courageously ; vigor- 

= HEARTILY 2. 

a 1300 Cursor M/, 1681447 losephe of abaramathy, ¥nto 
pilat hertly went. ¢1380 Wyctir Hks. 11880) 298 A3en 
errours pat pey sowen men shulden speke hertliche. 
Golagros & Gaw. 849 Thai. .girdit out suerdis..And hewit 
on hard steill, hartlie hut houne. 

3. With good appetite ; = HEARTILY 3. 

1s89 L. Wuicht Summons for Slecpers Epistle to Rdr., 
The first friend .. deuoured his apple hartely, sound and 
rotten together. 

4. In heart: opp. to 22 Jody, 72 spirit. 

az225 Ancr. R. 40 And stien nu heortliche, & hwon ich dcie 
gostliche, a domesdeie al licomliche, into de blisse of heouene. 

Heart of grace, phrase. Forms: 6 herte a 
gresse; 6 hart a grasse, hart of grease, 
grasse, grace, 6-7 hart at grasse ; 6-7 heart 
of grasse, h. at grasse, 7 h. to grasse, a grasse, 
7-§ h. a grace, 6— heart of grace. [Not known 
before 1530: origin and early form uncertain. 

The simple fake heart (= F. prendre cur) is as old or 
older. The words 4eart. hart, were both written Aert(e, a7t 
in 16th c. Hence it has been surmised that fake herle a 
gresse, ox hart of grease, was orig. a punning or sportive 
expansion of fake herte, after the earlier herte of gresse, 
hart of grease, fat hart (see Hart 1h); and that when the 
expression became proverbial, attempts were made to put 
sense into it by substituting grass and grace. Of course, 
heart of grace might be the original, and all the other forms 

opular corruptions of it; butit is not easy to explain grace 
in such a connexion; there is no corresponding F, caur de 
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price. In any case, the number and vanety of the forms 
chow that the analysis was not clear even in the 16thc.] 

a. in phrase fo dake h. of gr., A. @ gr, to pluck 
up courage. Cf. take heart (HEART 49). 

1530 PALSGR. 748/1, | take herte a gresse, as one doth that 
taketh a sodayne courage upon hym, se prens cueur en 
pance. 1548 Upatt, ete. Erasm. Par. Matt, xxii. 106 
They takyng hart of grace agayne. 1560 rcox New 
Catech, Wks. (1564) 5163, They [evil wives] shame not to 
answer.» Tbey haue bene made dolts and foles long inough : 
it is now high time to take hart of grease vnto them. There 
is no worme so vile, but if it he troden ypon it will tourne 
again. 1562 J. Herwoon Prov. 6 Fpigy. (1867) 140 Thou 
takest hart of grasse, wyfe, not hart of grace. 1567 Martet 
Gr. Forest 43 The Fir tree .. being cut, eyther hindred or 
hurt .. it by and by taketh hart a grasse, and groweth ..a 
little beneath his top. 1583 GoLnixc Calvin on Dent. clvii. 
971 When he seeth that we take heart of grasse against him. 
1600 Hottann Livy 115 The Commons s ould take heart of 
grasse and hold up head againe, 1673 R. Heap Canting 
“icad. 141 His wife took heart a-grace. 1712 ARBUTHNOT 
John Bull w.iv, We was afraid to venture himself alone 
with him. At last he took heart of grace. @ 1734 Nort 
Exam. i. v. § 10 (1740) 324 The Loyallists began to chear 
nee and to take Heart-a-grace. 1823 Scotr Quentin D. vi, 
‘The peasants, who at first sbrunk from him in horror..took 
heart of grace as he got toa distance. 1861 Hucnes Yon: 
Brown a? O.cf.xxxiv, Ina day or two, however, Tom began 
to take heart of grace. 1890 /7ries 14 Oct. 6/2 The non- 
union labourers. .took heart of grace and applied for work. 

b. Hence 40 get, give, keep, gather h. of gr. 

1887 Hicins_in Jirr. Mag., Sir N. Burdet xv, By our 
losses they gate heart of grasse. 1591 Hanincton Ori, Fur. 
xxi. xxxix, His absence gave hiin so much heart of grace. 
1856 Kane Arct. Fixpl. V1. xxi. 213 But tbey kept heart of 
grace. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. VV... 297 She gathered 
heart of grace to meet The few words they might speak 
together. 

+e. Also 16-17th e. fo dake heart (hart al grass, 
lo grass. Obs. 

1576 Furninc Panofl. F fist. 80 Vaking courage and hart 
at grasse. 1579 LyLy Euphues (Arb) 65 Rise therefore 
Eupbues, and take heart at grasse, younger thou shalt neuer 
be. 1602 Carew Cornwal/ 134 b, Our Foyens tooke heart 
at grasse, and. stiffly refused to vaile their bonets. 1631 
Weever Auc. Mun. Mon. 866 Animated by his manly 
prowesse, they tooke heart to grasse, as the prouerbe is. 

d. 1n other expressions. 

(in 1609 perh. associated with Ae7b of grace, rue.) 

I W. M. Alan in Afoone (1849) 3 After } had eaten 
a little heart a grasse, which grew at my feete, I feared nut. 
1703 R. WILKINSON IV. Vice Reclaimed Gijb, 1 will hide my 
self in thy Bosom, and be not far from thy Ileart of Grace. 

Heart-pea, -piece, -pit, -purse: sce ITEABT 
sb. 50. 

Heart-piercing, 2. [See Prence v.] That 
pierces, or is fitted to pierce, the heart ; fig. that 
appeals keenly to the heart or emotions. licnee 
Hea‘rt-piercingly adv. 

1sgo Srexser #.Q. 111. xi. 30 The point of his hart-percing 
dart. 1647 Trav Com. Matt. xii. 4 The Pharisees were 
not a button the better for all those heart-piercing sermons 
of our Saviour. 1715-20 Pore Jhad xv. 569 Heart-piercing 
anguish struck the Graecian host. @1797 Mary Wott- 
stonecr. Posthum. Wks. (1798) |. 50 So heart-piercingly 
pathetic in the little airs they would sing. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. ¥. 1, 460 That sweet heart-piercing melody. 

Hea rt-quake. [See QUAKE, and cf. earlh- 
quake.) Palpitation of the heart ; fig. snddcn and 
Violent emotion, as of terror, delight, ete. 

1561 Hottyausu //om. Apoth.6b, Somtyme commeth it 
[palsy] of .. swounynge. hartquake, and superfluitye of 
bloode. ¢ 1611 Cuarman (/iad vu. 188 Heartquakes shook 
the joints Of all the Trojans. @3711 Ken Anodynes Poet. 
Wks. 1721 HI. 427 When la Heart-quake feel within, And 
Pains, Mementos of my Sin. 1819 Byron Fun iW. C1Xxxvi, 
Each kiss a heart-quake. 1884 rowsine Ferishtah, Two 
Camels 117 How a lip’s mere tremble..cheek’s just change 
of colour. .effect a heartquake. 

So Hea‘rt-quaking 2v//. sb. = prec. ; 
quaking a. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Vu. xxxii. (1495) 246 Ilerte 
quakinge other Cardiacle comyth of defawte of the herte. 
a 1649 Drum. or Hawt. Poems Wks. (1711) 25 This great 
heart-quaking dolor wail and mourn. 

Heart-qualm. [Sec Quay.) An attack of 
palpitation or faintness of heart; also fig.; cf. prec. 

c1621 S. Warn Life of Fath (1627) 33 Vsing it .. for 
swones and heart qualmes only. 1635 SWAN Sfcc. AZ. (1670) 
205 Borage .. doth greatly binder swooning and heart- 
qualms. 1673 JANEWAY Heaven on E. (1847) 180 To he 
cured of these heart-qualms. 

Hea‘rt-rending, 2. [See REND a.) That 
rends the heart; terribly distressing. So Hea'rt- 
rending v/. sb., terrible distress, pangs of an- 
guish ; Hea rt-rendingly adv. 

1687 Watter (J.); Heart-rending news .. That death 
should licence have to rage among The fair [etc.]. 1798 
Matus Popud. (1817) 11. 45 The heart-rending sensation 
of seeing his children starve. 31810 T. Jerrerson HW 77/. 
(1830) 1V. 154, | had. “heard of the heart-rending calamity. 
1854 J. S Apsott Nafoleon (1855) 1. xxi. 343 As a.. 
mother, I must feel the heart-rendings of those who will 
apply to me. 1873 Buack Pr. Thule xx. 333 The trouble 
and heartrending of sleepless nights. 1890 Temple Bar 
Aag. 468 He. .heard her heart-rendingly beg him not to go. 

+ Heart-root. Ofs. Rarely heart’s-root. 
[See Rvot s.] 

1. (Also pl. heart-roots.) The depth or bottom of 
the heart ; the seat of the deepest emotion or most 
genuine feelings. 

c1z00 Trin. Coll, Hont. 15% Pe teares be man weped.. 
watled of pe heorte rotes, swo water dod of welle. @ 1300 


Hea'rt- 


| 


HEART-SHAPED. 


Cursor M. 14892 He luued baim in his hert rote. ¢ 138 
Cuaucer Wife's Prof. 471 It tikleth me aboute myn herte 
roote. 1413 /ilgr. Soule (Caxton 1483) 1V. 2xx1. 80 He 
draweth a depe sighe fro the herte rote. 1583 Pasincton 
Commandm. iv. (1637) 39 Lamenting the same even from 
our heart roots. 1650 5. CLARKE Eccl. Fist. 1. 11654) 4%» 
I..am sorry from the heart-rvot. 1822 Scott Nige/ xxvil, 
Bash and Hattie, blessings on the heart’s-root of ye! 

2. A sweetheart; a beloved onc. 

1522 SKELTON HWhy not to Court 664 He ys the kynges 
derlyng And his swete harte rote. 1555 Braprorp in Cover- 
dale Let/. Afart. (1564) 322 Praye for me myne own hart 
roote in the Lord. a 1765 Okt Robin of Portingale xxvil. 
in Child /ad/ads ut. Ixxx. (1885 241/2 Fuer alacke, and woe 
is me, Here lyes my sweete hart-roote | 

3. The tap-root of a tree. rare. 

1668 Phil. Trans. 111, £63 The best [wood] is found in the 
midst of the Tree, nourish’d hy the Heart-root, which goes 
straight down into the Ground. 

4. ? = HEARTWORT. 

1617, Mixsueu Dactor, Harts-roote, radix cordialis: 
namque radix hujus berbse confortat et corroborat cor. 

Heart-scald, -scad. 5. and north. dial. 
[See ScaLp sb.]_ a. = lleartsurs. b. fig. Dis- 
agrecable sensation, disgust, aversion. 

1629 Z. Bovo Las? Battel/ 1266 (Jam.) What an heart-scald 
should this bee vnto us, that wee have so long neglected 
this best rt. 21774 FERGUSSON Canler Hater Poems 

1845) 25 Tho’ cholic or the heart-scad tease us. 1822 SCOTT 
Nige/ xiv, A look ..that suld give her a heart-scald of walk- 
ing on such errands. 1825 Brockett NV, C. Gloss, Heart- 
scad, any thing disagreeable or contrary to your expectation 
or wishes. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hea rt-searching, 2. [Sce SEARCH v.] That 
searches or rigorously examines the heart or feel- 
ings. So Hea rt-searching 5. ; Hea‘rt-searcher. 

rete, Warn Simp. Cobler s Into what importable.. heart- 
searchings you will be ingulfed. 1685 BAXTER Paraphr. N. 
T. Matt. x. 11 Ministers being not heart-searchers, must 
pronounce God's Blessing on Men, on uncertainties. @ 1708 
Beveripce Shes. Theol. (1711) IIl. 6 To fear Him ..as an 
heart-searching God. 1863 I. Wituiams Hymn, ‘Lord ir 
this [etc.]‘, Fill me with heart-searching fears, 1885 A then- 
‘rum 28 Nov. 697) 1 The somewhat superfluous heart-search- 
ings he has undergone. 

Heartsease, heart’s-ease (havsts,7z). [See 
Ilgart sb. and Ease.) 

1. (prop. as two distinct words.) Ease of heart 
tranquillity or peace of mind; freedom from care 


and trouble ;_ blithesomencss. 

14.. Chancer's Clerk's T. 378 (MSS. Corp ; Lansd.) And 
wisly bringe hem alle in hertes eese [v.7. reste and ese]. 
1444-60 Paston Lett. No. 330 I. 443 To his plesaunce, and 
to your herts case. @ 1569 KINGESMYLL Conff, Satan 
(1578) 50 He is at heartesease both in mind and bodie. 1591 
Troub. Raigne K. John u. (16t1) 84 Hap and_hearts-ease 
braue Lordings be your lot. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa IIT. 
iii, 32 In mere wantonness and heartsease I was for huffet- 
ting the moon. 1855 Loner. //iaw. x. 265 Songs of happi- 
ness and heart's-ease. 

2, As name of a flower or plant. In 16th c. ap- 
plied both to the Pansy and the W allflower ; at 
length restricted to the former. 

‘The origin and occasion of the name are not clear. 
the medieval herbalists the pansy and wallflower or wall- 
gilliflower (as well as the Stee gilliflower and other plants) 
were included in their genus Viola. f the 16th c. 
herbalists, Turner 1548-51 has “heart's ease’ only as a 
name of the wallflower; Lyte in 1578, both of the wallflower 
(viola lutea") and‘ pances’ (* ick tricolor’), But Pals- 
grave 1530 applies it only to the pansy, and this appears to 
be the general usage from R. Greene onward. 

a. The Pansy (Viola Iricolor); more €s)- the 
small wild form. Also extended to kindred species, 
as the Mountain Ileart’s-case (V. lutea). 

1530 PALscr. 229/2 Hartysease, a floure. /bid, 231 't Hertes- 
ease, menve pensee. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. iN. 149 This 
floure is called .. in English Pances, Loue in idleness, and 
Hartes ease. 1671 SALMON Sy7- Ded. in. xxii. 440 Viola 
Flammea, Herha ‘Trinitatis.. Hearts-ease, it is Emollient, 
helps Epilepsies. 1821 Care Vill. instr. \1. 97 True- 
love-lies-bleeding, with the hearts-at-ease. 1828 Moore //Z 
Omens iii, She stole through the garden, where heart’s-ease 

i 1862 Huxiey Lect. Wrkg, Men 132 Hearts- 

ease and red clover. .are fertilized by the visits of the bees, 
} Z Commend. Ep. in 
Wordsw. Eccl. Brog. (1853) El. 47 The golden marygold of 


+b. The Wallflower (Chetranthus C. heivi). O0s. 
1548 Turxer Names of Herbes 80 Viola .. There are 
One is called in english, Cheiry, 
Hertes ease or wal Gelefloure.. it hath yealowe floures. 1562 
— Herbal. 163, Viola .. that hath the yelow floure .. is 
called .. in Englishe Wal gelouer or hartis ease. 1562 
Buuteys Def. agst. Sickness 11579 46 This herbe [Viola 
alba] .. is commonly called Sweete William or Harts ease. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. iii. 151 The yellow Gillofer is called 
..in English Wall floures and Hartes ease. : 

c. locally in U.S. The common Persicary oF 
Peachwort (Polygon Persicaria). 
a. An ornament resembling a pansy flower. 

a1s4z Q. Kato. Howarn in Burnet Hist. Ref. 111. App. 
ut. Ixxit (1715) IEE. 171 He gave mea Heart’s-Ease of Siik 
for a New-Year's Gift. 

3. slang. (See quots.) 

a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hearts-case, a Twenty 
shilling piece; also an ordinary sort of Strong Water. 
1785-96 Grose Dict. Vulgar T. 


Heart-shaped, 2. Having the shape of a 
heart, especially the conventional form (HEzaRt 
23); eordate. 


HEART-SICK. 


167 


1776 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. (ed. 3) Gloss. 408 Cordatun: | 1643 Prynxe Rome's Master-P. (1644) 34 Stabbing [him] first 


Joltum, the Heart-shaped Leaf. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village 

Ser. 1. (1863) 100 Heart-shaped and triply folded, and its 
root Creeping like beaded coral. 1866 Miss Yonce Dove in 
Eaele's N. 1. (1880) 2 The heart-shaped shepherd's purse. 

Heart-sick, a. [f. Heart sd.+Sick a] 

1. Sick at heart ; fg. depressed and despondent, 
esp. through ‘hope deferred’ or continued tronble. 

1536 SKELTON Jfagny/, 1640 Yet | am nol harte seke. 1638 
Baxer Ir. Balzac’s Lett. \Vol 11.) 127 The Leagueis dead, 
and Spaine heartsicke. 1784 Cowrer 7usk 11. 244 Chatham, 
heart-sick of his country’s shame. 1793 Resid. France 
(1797) 1. 442 Faint and heart-sick with the unhealthy air. 
1862 Mrs. H. Woop d/rs. //adéib. 11. xxiv. (1888) 444, have 
concealed our troubles until I am heart-sick. ; 

2. Pertaining to or characterized by heart-sickness. 

1591 GREENE Marden'’s Dr. v, So was this Hinde with 
Hart-sicke pains enthralled. 1644 Vicars Fehovah-Fireh 21 
To recover the Kingdom of its heart-sick diseases. 1667 
Mitton P. L. xt. 482 Qualmes Of heart-sick Agonie. 1857 
W. Cotuins Dead Secret vi. i, With a heart-sick conscious- 
ness of the slur that was cast on her birth. 

3. (See quot.) 

1725 Braocey Fam. Dict., Heart-Sick, a Distemper inci- 
dent to Oxen, and may be known by the frequent panting 
of the Flanks. 

Hcnce Hea‘rt-sickness, heart-sick condition. 

1726 Dict. Rust. ‘ed. 3) s.v., Heart-sickness in Oxen. 
1841 Lytton Vf. & .Worn. 1. v, Catherine was..deadly pale 
with heart-sickness and dismay. 

Heartsome (hautsdm), a. Chiefly Sc. [f. 
TlearT 56. + -somME.] 

+1. Courageous, spirited, bold. Ods. 

1567 Satir, Poems Reform. iii. 101 Now euerie Dowglas 
of ane hartsum mynde, Think on dame Margaret. 

2. That gives heart or cheer; that rejoices the 
heart ; animating. 

1596 Dacrynpce tr. Lesiie’s Hist. Scot. 1. 49 The citie 
{Aberdeen} enioyes .. a schip read, or hartsum hauining 
place. 1634 RutHerrorpD Le/?¢. (1862) I. 110 Pray for well- 
cooked meat and an hartsome Saviour. 1726 Io. Erskine 
Serme. Wks. 1871 I. 288 What a lightsome and heartsome 
dwelling place the believer has. 1879 STEVENSON 77av’. 
Cevennes (1895) 191 Overhead the heartsome stars were set 
in the face of the night. 1889 //arper's Mag. Dec. 121/2 
The wild thyme. . filled all the air with heartsome fragrance. 

3. Full of cheer or gladness; cheerful, nierry, 
joyous, blithe. : 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t, Alisc., Polwart on Green, With sangs 
and dancing keen We'll pass the heartsoine day. 1799-1805, 
Worpsw. /’redude vu. 2g Ye heartsome Choristers, ye and 
I will be Associates. 1895 Crockett Szveetheart Trav, 129 
He was a heartsome cleric, and gave us jovial greeting. 

Hea'rtsomely, a/v. Sc. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2.] 
With good heart or cheer; cheerily, blithely. 

1732 E. Erskine Sevi2. Wks. 1871 Il. 150 How heart- 
somely doth faith lay claim to these treasures, 1831 CaRLyLk 
in Froude Lé/ (1882) I]. 184, I can sit down with a clear 
conscience and talk heartily and heartsomely. 

Hea-rt-sore, 5d..{f. Hear sd. 55 a + Sore 5b.] 
1. Pain or grief of heart ; a cause of such pain. 
c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 207 Corilis eontricio..pat is herte 
sor for mannes o3jene sinne. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 
I. 17 With siching, sobbing, and with greit hart-sair. 1590 
Sprnser /. Q. 11. 1. 2 That godly knight .. His onely hart- 
sore and his onely foe. 1601 Br. W. Bartow Defence 114 
As ‘gina to Athens, Anyi, the eiesore thereof; so is this to 
Rome, the hartsoare thereof. 1835 Miss Mitrorp Country 
Stories (1850) 154 Chalcott mill..was to Mrs. Deborah not 
merely an eye-sore, but a heart-sore. 

+2. A disease of horses, etc. (obs. F. excaur). 

2626 Surer. & Markn. Country Farme 139 The Enceur 
marg. The hartsore or swelling of the kernels of the hart. 

Heart-sore, a. [f. [learnt sé. 55. +SoRE @.] 
Sore or grieved at heart ; characterized by grief. 

1591 Suaks. 72v0 Gent, 1. i. 30 With hart-sore sighes. 
1856 Lever Martins of Cro’Al. 412 Heartsore with the 
cares of wealth, 1862 Trotiore Orley F. xiii. (1866) 98 
Every word that the dear, good, heart-sore woman spoke, 
told the tale of her jealousy. 

Hea‘rt-spoon. és. or dial. [See Spoon s6.] 
a. The depression at the end of the brcast- or 
brisket-bone, called also spoon of the brisket or 
stomach. wb. The pit of the stomach; the navel 
or midriff. 

1386 Cnaucer Avt.’s T. 1743 He feeleth thurgh the 
herte spoon the prikke. a@1728 Kenxetr Etynn. Angel, 
Lansd. MS. 1033 ff 174/2 Ha's varra seek, it warks at his 
heart-speaun. 1821 Scotr Avensdzv. xx, | will whet my 
dagger on his heart-spone, that refuses! @ 1825 Foray Voc. 
L£. Anglia, Heart-spoon, the pit of the stomach. 

Hea'rt-strike, v. rare. [See Strike v.] 
trans. To strike to the heart, make a deep impres- 
sion upon the feelings of. So Hea‘rt-stricken 
ppl. a. (=HEART-sTRUCK b) ; Hea‘rt-strickenly 
adv, 

@ 1637 LG. Jonson tr. Horace’ Art Poetry 136 If they seeke 
to heart-strike us That are spectators, with their miserie. 
1797 1. Park Sonn. 6 Heart-stricken deeply hy some barbed 
grief. 1837 IawtHorne Twice-Told 7. (1851) 1. ili. 44 
Cruel! cruel! groaned the heart-stricken bride. 1846 Lan- 
por IWks. (1853) 1. 571/2 note, So heart-strickenly and 
desperately was I ashamed. : 

Heart-strings (ha‘st\strinz), 5d. p/, [f Heart 
sb. + STRING in sense ‘ sinew, tendon ’.] 

1. In old notions of Anatomy, the tendons or 
nerycs supposed to brace and sustain the heart. 

1483 Cath. Angel. 177/1 An Hartstringe, precordia. 1530 

ALSGR. 2209/2 Hartestrynges, wefnes de cucur. 1587 GoLp- 
inc De Mornay xv. 238 ‘Vhe head .. heart .. Liver .. the 
Sinewes, Heartstrings, and Vaines come from those parts. 


in the mouth, next in the heart-strings. 1881 Rosset11 Bali. 
§ Sonn. (1882) 33 Once she sprang as the heifer springs With 
the wolf’s teeth at its red heart-strings. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1601 Hottanp /’iny I. 30 To seek out gemmes .. we 
plucke the very heart-strings out of her {the earth]. 1652 
R. Saunpers Balm to heal Rel. Wounds 72 The heart- 
strings of .. his .. arguments are cut. 1659 Rusuw. //7s¢. 
Coll. 1. 537 The Priviledges of this House .. are the Heart- 
strings of the Commonwealth. 1896 Darly News 4 June 6.'2 
ae SURMGer: -holding in his firm grasp the heartstrings of 
the ship. 

b. esp. The most intense fcelings or emotions; 
the deepest affections ; the heart. 

1596 SpenseR F. Q. 1v. vi. 29 Her hart did leape and all 
her hart-strings tremble. a@1625 Frercner Nice Valour. 
i, The falsest woman, That ever broke mun’s heart-strings. 
1742 Fiecpinc ¥. Andrews 1. xiii, A young woman, whom 
he loved as tenderly as he did his heartstrings. 1857 
Livixcstoxe 7rav. Introd. 3 By his.. winning ways he 
made the heartstrings of his children twine around him. 

e. Often with allusion to stringed instruments of 
music. 

t60z 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. v. i. 1982 {A fiddler 
sings] How can he play whose heart stringes broken are? 
1869 SpurGEON Treas. Dav. Ps. cxi. 2 Our heart-strings are 
evermore getting out of tune. 1887 Lavy M. Majenpte 
Precauttous V11. ii. 47, I will play on your heart-strings as 
I used to do. 


Hea‘rt-struck, #//. a. Struck to the heart : 
+a. Keenly affecting or distressing thc heart (ods.). 
b. Smitten with mental anguish or dismay. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear in. i. 17 His heart-strooke injuries. 
HA Mitton », LZ. xt. 264 Adam at the newes Heart-strook 
with chilling gripe of sorrow stood. 1785 Burns Cotter's 
Sat, Nt. 61 Wi heart-struck anxious care. 1818 Miss 
Mitrorp in L.’Estrange Life (1870) II. 43 Were you not 
heart-struck at the awful catastrophe ? 

[See 


Heartward (ha-utw5:d), 2. and adv, 
-WARD.] Towards or in the direction of the heart ; 
as concerns the heart. 

1667 T. Coxe in PAtl. Trans. 11. 452 The heart-ward part 
of the Vein to receive the Maingy Dog-blood. 1862 Froupr 
in Fraser's Mag. May, Some silent heartward way. 1883 
A. Mactean in Memorial Vol. 295 What a wasting disease 
we soon discover heartward. 

[See WHOLE.] 


Hea‘rt-whole, <. 

1. Uninjured at the heart; having the spirits or 
courage unimpaired; undismayed. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur ix.xxxiv, Neuer drede the, for I 
am herte hole, and of this wounde I shal soone he hole. 
tsgt Horsey /‘rav. (Hakl. Soc.) 201 He is as hartt hole as 
ever he was. 1656 Lp. Hatton in Avcholas Pap. (Camden) 
I11.280, I haue not heard from. .the good Earle of N...l hope 
he is hart whole. 17ar Natsu in PAil. Trans. XXX. 226 
Dying daily by Piecemeal; but Heart-whole, as he express’d 
it. 1843 Sir I’. Watson Prine. & Pract. Phys. (1871) I. 
xxvili, 600 ‘The mental faculties are clear, and the patients 
serene, and what is called heart-whole, to the last. 

2. Having the affections free; with the heart un- 
engaged. 

1600 Suaks. 4. ¥. ZL. 1v. i. 49 Cupid hath clapt him oth’ 
shoulder, but Ile warrant hin heart hole. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No, 288 » 1 Your (yet Heart-whole) Admirer, and 
devoted humble Servant, Melainia. 1862 Mrs. Rippre.t 
World in Ch. (1865) 314 Having passed heart-whole through 
a succession of London seasons. . 

3. Whole-heartcd ; free from hypocrisy or affecta- 
tion; sinccrc, genuine. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr. u.141 Any Pilgrim .. if he keeps 
Ileart-whole towards his Master. 1879 Farrar St. Poul 
(1883) 353 The Philippians were heart-whole in their Chris- 
tian faith. 1886 Mrs. Huncrerrorp Lady Branksmere 1. 
i. 18 Such a gay, pretty, heart-whole lacgh ! ; 

b. Thoiough, thorough-paced, unmitigated. 

1811 Lams Guy Faux Misc. Wks. (1871) 370 This arch- 
bigot, this heart-whole traitor. 

Hence Hea‘rtwholeness. 

1882 H. G. Merivate Faucrt of B. U1. u. xiv. 69 That 
sanie heartwholeness. .had been exposed to some dangerous 
siege-work. 1888 Mrs. H. Warp &. Zismere U1. 4 Calmly 
certain of her own heart-wholeness. 

Hea‘rt-wise, a/v. [See -wise.] After the 
manner or shape of a heart. 

1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Horse Shoe, Leaves..made 
Heartwise and divided by a crooked line. 1865 SwinsuRNE 
Ball. of Life 12 Shaped heartwise. 

Hea‘rt-wood. A name for the central part 
of the timber of exogenous trees, hardened and 
matured by age; duramen. 

1801 Kwicut in Phil. Trans. XCI. 352 Ossified within 
the heart-wood. 1876 Orford Bible-//elps 143 Ebony .. is 
the heart-wood of the date-tree. 1880 Gray Struct. Bet. 
iii. § 3. 80 In all trees which have the distinction between 
the sap-wood and heart-wood well marked, the latter 
acquires a deeper colour. 

Heartwort (hautwzit). Also hert-, hart-. 
[From form of leaves (or ? seeds).] 

1, The plant Aristolochia Clematitis, also called 


Birthwort. 

1350 O. E. Aled. Gloss. in Archvol. XXX. 409 Hert- 
wort, see Wodebron. Wodebron, bot. Fraximis (? /razi- 
nus). 1648 Turner Names of Herbes 15 Astrolochia or 
round hertworte. /é7d., Aristolochialonga..bryngeth furth 
fruite lyke blacke peares and seede lyke mennes hertes. 
1565-73 Coorer Jhesanrus, Arts/olochia. .Called astrologe 
orhartworte. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 111. i. 314 Called. .of some 
Byrthwort and Hartwort. 1607 Torsert Four./. Beasts 
(1658) 269 Take of Aristoloch, otherwise called round Hart- 
wort, one ounce. 1610 Markuam J/asterp. 11. clxxiit. 483 
Aristolochia, which we call birthwort, or hartwort. 


HEARTY. 


+2. =Hartwort, q.v. Obs. 

+ 3. A species of Mint. Oés. 

1597 GerarD Herbal (1633) 681 The fourth [species] is 
called. .in English, Hart-woort, or Heart-mint. 

+ 4. A local name of Melilot. Ods. 

1640 Parxinson Theat, Bot. 120 In some places of Essex 
they call it /Yartwort, because {it causes] heatt burne or 
Ppaines of the heart. 

Hearty (hati), 2. (adv.) and sb. Forms: see 
Heart sé. [f. Heart s6.+-¥1.] Full of heart. 

1. Full of courage ; courageous, bold (0ds.). In 
later use coloured by senses 4 and 5: Zealous; 
energetic or thorough in one’s support or action. 

61380 Wyctir Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 286 Made hem herti to 
die for pe love of be treupe. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 3813 The 
hertist to helpe of all the high kynges. /d/d. 8203 Triet 
men .. herty to stryke. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxvii. 
lix, Dame Minerve .. Dyd me endue with harty hardynes. 
1568 Grarton Chron, I]. 2192 Valiaunt Capteynes and 
hartie Souldiours. 1684 DryDen Efil. to Constantine 23 
Such hearty rogues against the king and laws. 1704 Col. 
Rec. Pennsylv. 11. 166 Persons hearty to the English 
Interest and Government. 1709 Swirt Adv. Relig. Wks. 
1755 II. 1. 119 Declaring himself hearty for the government. 
1776 ApaM Situ IV, N. 1. i. (1869) I. 10 When he first 
begins the new work he is seldom very keen and hearty. 
1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xix. 1V. 259 Two of the allied 
Powers, and two only, were hearty in the common cause. 

+b. As an epithet of compliment: ? Great- 
hearted, magnanimous, noble. Ods, (But perh. = 
prec. ‘bold, courageous ’.) 

1552 Latimer Wks. (1844) 1. 356 Esay, that hearty pro- 
phet, confirmeth the same. /é/d. 515 Judas Machabeus, 
that hearty captain. 1596 Dacrympce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
v1. 312 Thay namet him a hartie horsman [(L. generost eguttis] 
or a noble rydar. 

+ 2. Possessed of understanding ; wise, prudent, 
sagacious. Ods. rare. 

1382 Wyctir Deut. i. 13 3yue 3e of 3ow wise men and 
herti [Vulg. gvavos). — 306 xxxiv. 10 Therfore, herty 
[Vulg. cordats) men, hereth me. 

3. Full of kindly sentiment or goodwill ; exhibit- 
ing warmth of affection or friendly feeling ; cordial, 
kind-hearted, genial, cheery. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 238/1 Herty, cordialis. cx490 
Plumpton Corr. 83 In the most hartyesl wyse I recommend 
me to you, 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) Il. 757 
No one thing .. gal him .. more hartie favor among the 
common people. 1712 Anpison Sfect. No. 269 Pp 5 Our 
Salutations were very hearty on both Sides. 1853 Lytton 
My Novel v. ii, There was no hearty welcoming smile on 
his face. 1856 Kane Aret, Expl. 1. iii. 30 Madame Chris- 
tiansen..was hearty and warm-hearted as ever. 

b. Merry, blithe; =HrartsomME 3. Sc. 

1768 Ross //elenore 117 (Jam.) Come, deary, gie’s a sang, 
And let’s be hearty with the merry thrang. 

4. Proceeding from the heart ; heartfelt, genuine, 
sincere. 

1479 Office Mayor Bristol in Eng. Gilds 415, 1 shal aske 
theym forgevnes in as herty wyse as I can. 1526 Pele. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 245 b, With herty thankes. 1546 in 
Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. ili, 129 Att the hartye desyer of 
the hole court. 160: Be. W. Bartow Sern. Paules Crosse 
36 His repentance was so harty, that [etc.). 1771 Funius 
Lett. lv. 292 Heis a true and hearty christian. 1875 T. W. 
Hicainson //ist, U.S. xxiv. 239 Jefierson had a very hearty 
faith in it. 

b. Existing in the heart ; belonging to the inner 
feelings. rare. 

1550 J. Coxe Eng. §& Fr. Heralds i. (1877) 55 Perceyvyng 
.. the sayde boke to be compyled of harty malyce. 1674 
3revint Saulat Endor124 Tho they keepstill their hearty 
thoughts, they do quite reform their Language; they are 
ashamed to say in England, what they are proud to do at 
Rome. 1880 G. Merepitu 7rag. Cov. (1881) 60 His in- 
most hearty devil was glad of a combat. F 

5. Giving unrestrained expression to the feelings ; 
vehement, vigorous. 

a 1661 Futter Worthies, Cambridge (1840) 1. 318 Such 
hearty laughters and other passionate gestures. 1727 SwiFT 
Gulliver u. iii, After an hearty fit of laughter. 1823 Scotr 
#everil xx, The captain bestowed a hearty curse. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxviii, Mr, Dennis gave him a 
hearty slap on the back. 1874 L. Sternen Hours tn 
Library (1892) 1. ii. 48 Who provoked Fielding to a coarse 
hearty burst of ridicule. 

+6. Of disease: Violent, severe. Ods. 

@1639 Srottiswoop //ist. Ch. Scotl. vi. (1677) 411 The 
Chancellor. .contracted a hearty sickness. : 

7. In sound health, having good appetite and 
spirits ; vigorous, hale. Also esphem. tipsy (Sc.). 

1552 Huroet, Hartye not beynge sycke, sanus, valens in 
corpore, 1662 R. MatHew Uni, Alch.§ 22. 13 He was hearty 
and eat his meat. 1727 Philip Quardé (1816) 41 He awoke 
in the morning refreshed and hearty. 1818 £din. Even. 

*Courier 8 Oct. (Jam.), The pannel was hearty, but knew what 

he was about, and could walk very well. 1828 Craven Dial. 
s.v. Hearty, Shoe’s feaful hearty to her meat. 1844 
W. H. Maxweti Sforts § Adv. Scot, xxxiii. (1855) 266 
His honour was riding home hearty. 1858 Loner. A/. 
Standish v. 73 Square built, hearty, and strong, with an 
odour of ocean about hin. ) q 

8. Of food or drink: Yielding good nourish- 
ment; strengthening, invigorating. ; 

1617 Marxuam Cavai. v1.17 This foode is verie hartie. 
1776 Apam Smitu JV, N. 1. xi. (1869) I. 171 Bread of oat- 
meul is a heartier food for lahonring people than wheaten 
bread. 1796 Mrs. Giasse Cookery xv. 265 Itis a very page 
drink. 1871 Narueys Prev. § Cure Dis... ii. 58 Mutton an 
lamb have the reputation of being less hearty. -than beef. 

9. Ofa meal or portion of food or drink: Satisfy- 


ing to the appetite ; abundant, ample, full. 
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1593 Bacchus Bountie in Hart, Misc. (1809) 11. 308 They 
applied themselves to the harty carouse. 1596 Spenser 
#. Q. 1. iii. 48 Ech drank an harty draught. 1653 Watton 
Compl. Angler 73 So here's to you a hearty draught. 1721 
Ramsay To a friend at Florence, Of alt those dainties take 
a hearty meal. 1837 W. Irvine Capt, Bonneville WN. 124 
Ira hearty and prolonged repast. 

10. Of soil, land, ete.: In good heart, well fitted 
to bear crops. 

1873 Tusser //ush. xix. (1878) 49 Thistles so growing. . 
signifieth land to ke hartie and strong. 1719 Loxpos & 
Wise Compl. Gard. 314 Stronger and more hearty Lands. 
1871 Beever Daily Life Farm Sept. 182 There was plenty 
of wet hearty muck put underneath. 

IL. Oftimber: Consisting of heart-wood; strong, 
durable. 

1624 Wotton A rchit.1, Oake and the like true hartie timber. 
1776 G. Sempce Building tu Water x15 Hearty and sound 
red Tir, 1884 IWVest, Morn. News 30 Aug. 1°5 The oak is.. 
clean, and very hearty. 

12. Comb., as hearty-hale, -mild, 

1991 SPENSER Afurop. oe Sound Savorie, and Bazil hartie- 
hale. 1592 Svivester 771, /aith 1. xv, Repentance, Hape, 
and hearty-milde Ilumility. 

B. adv. or quasi-adv. = WeEARTILY. 

1753 Footr Eng. iu Parts Prol., At your tragedy sure 
they langh’d hearty enough. «@ 1863 Tiackeray Fatal 
Hoots viii, | don’t think I ever..ate more hearty. 

C. sb. 1. The adj. used adsol, 

¢ 1400 Dest, Tray 10053 Hard was the hurtelyng tho herty 
betwene, 

2. A hearty fellow; a brave, vigorous man ; es). 
in phr. A/y hearty! Aly hearties ! used in address- 
ing sailors. Ilence, a sailor, a jack-tar. 

1839 Marrvat haunt, Ship xii, You might.. have let me 
had a side-rope, my hearties. 1841 leven C. O' Malle 
xxxvi, Monsoon, my hearty, how goes it? 1890 W. C. 
Russete Vy Shipmate Loutse VW. xvi. 38 Vhe lively hearty 
in the bows hooked-on. 

+ Heascen, v. Os. Also 1 hyscan, hiscan. 
(OE. Ayscan, t. huse insult, scom, mockery.) 

1. frans. Vo mock, deride, taunt. 

c1000 Ags. /’s. (Spelm.) ii. 4 (Bosw.) Sede eardab on 
heofonuin hysch hy, c1rooo Lamb. Psalfer xxxiili}. 10 
(Bosw.) He hisch zepeahtas ealdra. @ 1225 Yudianas Hire 
fleshliche feader. -heascede mest men pe weren cristene, 

2. intr. To rail, utter taunts. 

¢ 1000 IWlfstan 235/25 Ponne hyscte he on Sa godcundan 
Iareowas, ¢1230 //ali Meid, 31 Inker cider heasci wid 
oocr. 

Hease, variant of HEEze. 

Heast, obs. form of lest, Hicuerst a. 

Heat (hit), 54. Forms: 1 heto, hétu, h&te, 
2-3 hete, 2-6 hete, 3, 6-7 heate, 6- heat, 4-5 
hette, heite, 4-6 heete, Sc. heit, 4-5 het, 5 heyte, 
5-6 heet). (OF. Attu, Ato, str. fein., also 
hvtle wk. fem.; the former = OFris. 2é/e, MDu. 
héte, heete, hette, OUG., here? :—OT cut. thaittin-, f. 
*haito- Nor: cf. brede, heal sbs. ; Aiwtte corresponds 
toa type *haztjon-. Other words from same root 
(hit, hit, hait), differing in ablaut-grade and suffix, 
are Ger, Aifze, OIG. dizza, OS, Atttia, Du. Aitte :— 
OTeut. *Artyd-, also ON. Azfe mase., and Goth. 
hetté fever.] 

1. The quality of being hot; that quality or con- 
dition of matter which produces the sensation de- 
scribed in b; often regarded as a substance or 
thing contained in or issuing from bodies: esp. 
In ordinary use, A high or sensible degree of this 
quality ; the condition of being hot ; high tempera- 
ture; warmth. 

Be) Vesp. Psalter xviii. 7 [xix. 6] Ne is se Se hine ahyde 
from 


1731 
ArsutTHnot Afiments 6 The Heat in Land Animals helps 
likewise to the Solution of the Aliment. 1870 Jevoxs 
Elem. Logic xxxiii. 291 Heat means ordinarily the excess of 
temperature above the ordinary mean. 

b. The sensation or perception of this quality or 
condition; one of the primary sensations, produced 
hy contact with or nearness to fire or any body at 
a high temperature, and also by various other 
causes, €.g. by any agency that quickens the 
circulation of the blood. 

(In early use not easily separable from that which causes 
the sensation, the external or internal quality (senses 1, 4); 
see esp. quots. 1225, 1375 in 4 C.) 

a 1704 {see 2]. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 19 
When we approach the fire, our sense informs us in a par- 
ticular manner; and this we name /ea?, which is then purely 
a sensation. 1855 Bain Senses & /nt. 1. i. § 6 We can 
neither feel nor know heat, eacept in the transition from 
cold. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem, 111.15 The word Heat 
is used in common language, hoth as the name of a par- 
ticular kind of sensation, and to denote that condition of 
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matter in which it is capable of producing this sensation 
in us. 

ce. With adjectives of colour, used in reference to 
the appearance of metals and some other substances 
when at certain high temperatures, as BLUE feat, 
Rep deat, Waite heat; also with other defining 
words, as ANIMAL fea/, BLOOD-HEAT, FEVER heat, 
etc.: see these words. 

1703 Moxon .Vech. E.x. 8 Several degrees of Heats Smiths 
take of their Iron, .As first, a Blood-red Heat. Secondly, a 
White Flanie Heat. Thirdly, a Sparkling, or Welding Heat. 

2. In /hysics, formerly supposed to be an elastic 
material fluid (Catoric), of extreme subtility, 
attracted and absorbed by all bodies; now held 
to be a form of ENERGY, viz. the kinetic and 
potential energy of the invisible molecules of 
bodies, capable of being transmitted from one 
body to another, whether in contact (see Con- 
DUCTION 6, CONVECTION) or separated (see Rabra- 
TION): in the latter case, the energy during the 
transmission takes the form of (b.) Aadtani heal, 
which is not properly heat at all, but the energy 
of vibration of the intervening ether, being identical, 
within a certain range of wave-length, with light. 

_ 1626 Bacon Sylva § It is certaine, that of all Powers 
in Nature, Ileat isthe chiefe. 1665 R. Hooke Mrcrogr. 37 
Ileat is a property of a Lody arising from the motion or 
agitation of its parts; and therefore whatever body: is 
thereby toucht must necessarily receive some bad of that 
motion, wherehy iis parts will be shaken. /4éd. Table 248 
Experiments to shew, that bodies expand by heat. 1695 
Woopwarp Nat, //ist, Earth i. i. 121 nole, Meat and 
Fire differ hut in degree: and Heat is Fire. only in lesser 
quantity. Fire I shall shew1o be a Fluid cousisting of 
Varts extremely sinalt and Hight and consequently very 
suhtile, active, and susceptive of Motion. @1704 Lockk 
dilem. Nat. Phil. xi. (Ro, Heat isa very brisk agitation of 
the insensible parts of the object; which produces in us 
that sensation, from whence we denominate the object hot : 
so what in our sensation is heat, in the object is nothing but 
motion. 1760 J. Brack /ug. Nat, //eat 529 But heat is 
evidently not passive; it is an expansive fluid, which 
dilates in consequence of the repulsion subsisting among its 
own particles. 1833 N. Arxort PAysics (ed. 5 BI. 10 Heat 
cannot be exhibited apart, nor proved to have weight or 
inertia, ¢ 1860 Farapay Forics Nat. iit. 79 Whenever we 
diminish the attraction of cohesien we absorb heat. 1862 
Hi. Srescer /irst Princ. 1. vii § 66 That mode ef force 
which we distinguish as Heat, is now generally regarded hy 
physicists as molecular inotion. 1879 Tomson & Tait 
Nat. Phil. 1.1. § 385 Vhe Dynamical Vheory of Heat .. is 
based upon the conclusion from experiment that heat is a 
form of energy. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. § Ff. Philos. 1. iv. App. 157 
The nature and properties of what has been called radiant 
heat. 1800 Ilexscuerin Ail. Trans. XC. 2G1 Hf we call 
light, those rays which illuminate objects, and radiant 
heat, those which heat hodies, it may be inquired, whether 
light be essentially different from radiant heat? a@ 1832 Sir 
J. Leste Dissert, in Encyet. Brit, (ed. 7) 1. 646/2 Scheele 
pursued a similar path. .[That] which streams immediately 
from its source in rectilineal directions .. he designated 
[¢1775] by the phrase Radiant Heat, which has since 
become a favourite appellation. 1834 Mrs. Somervitte 
Connect. Phys. Sc. xxv. (1849) 240 Radiant heat passes 
through the gases with the same facility as light. 1869 
I. A. Parkes Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 309 Radiant heat 
from an open fire. 

ce. Latent heat Physics): the heat required to 
convert a solid into liquid or vapour, or a liquid 
into vapour; which, as it does not raise the tem- 
perature and so beeome sensible to the touch as 
warmth, was regarded as being absorbed and 
remaining latent in the resulting liquid or vapour. 

Now viewed as the energy absorbed during the change of 
state, partly in increasing the molecular potential energy 
of the body, and partly in compressing external bodies. 

€1757 J. Brack Lect. (1803) 1. 157 Considered as the 
cause of warmth, we do not perceive its presence ; it is con- 
cealed or latent, and | gave it the name of /atcnt heat. 
1765 Reip et. Wks. 1. 42/2. I have attended Dr. Black's 
lectures hitherto. His doctrine of latent heat is the only 
thing I have yet heard that is ahtogether new. 1787 Keir 
in PAil. Trans. LX XV11. 277 The heats ahsorbed and ren- 
dered latent, as some late philosophers express themselves. 
1799 Phil. Mag. 111. 419 A great quantity of vaporific, or, as 
it is called, latent heat, is carried off by the steam of water. 
1830 Lyete Princ. Geol. 1. 406 A portion of the steam is at 
first condensed into water, and the temperature of the water 
is raised hy the latent heat evolved. : 

d. Speeifie heat (Physics): the heat required to 
raise the temperature of a given substance to a 
given extent (usually one degree) ; it is calculated 
relatively to some standard substance, usually 
water (sce quot. 1871), and forins a measure of 
the given substance’s capacity for heat. 

@ 1832 Sir J. Lesuie in Eucyct. Brit, (ed. 7) 1. 645'2 The 
best series of experiments on the distribution of heat among 
different bodies was performed hefore the year 1784 by 
Professor Gadotin of Ato, who, rejecting the notion of Cafa- 
city, introduced the unexceptionable expression, Sfeci/ic 
Heat, 1842 BrannE Dict, Sci., etc., s.v., Vhe term specific 
‘eatis applied to the quantity of thermometric heat required 
to raise different suhstances to the same temperature... The 
specific heat of water heing = 1, that of oil is 0-5. 1863 
TyxDatv /feat (1870) 139 As the specific heat increases, the 
atomic weight diminishes, and ice versa. 1871 MAXxwELL 
The. Heat iii, 66 The Specific Heat of a body is the ratio 
of the quantity of heat required to raise that body one 
degree to the quantity required to raise an equal weight 
of water one degree, 1881 Mature No. 627.15 Platinum 
has a specific heat of only ‘032. 
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e. Alomic heat, molecular heat (Chem.): the 
product of the specific heat of a substance into its 
atomic or molectilar weight : see quots. 

1850 Grawam Elem. Chem. 1, 139 Vhe atomic heat of 
bodies, as it is named hy this chemist [M. Regnauh, 1841]. 
is obtained hy multiplying the observed specific heat of 
cach body by its equivalent. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 
II], 37 Within certain classes of allied compounds .. the 
molecular heats of the substances..or the products of 
their specific heats into their molecular weights .. are ap- 
proximately equal .. As a rule, the molecular heat of solid 
compound bodies increases with the number of atoms 
contained in their molecule, | 

3. spec. A hot condition of the atmosphere or 
physical environment; hot weather or climate: 
often spoken of as an agent perceptible by its effects 
(cf. CoLp sd. 1a). 

¢ 82g Mesp. (/ymus viii. 8 Biledsiad cele and hatu dryhten. 
cx1000 sigs. G. Matt ax 12 Gelice us pe bxren byrpena on 
bises dxzes haton. 1340 Hamroie /’7, Consc. 1438 Now 
es cald, now es hete, Now es dry, and now es wete. 1382 
Wyetuir Gen. viii. 22 All the dates of the erthe, seed and 
ripe, coold and hete, somer and wynter, uy3t and day, 
shulen not rest. ¢ 1420 /’allad. on Hush.\. 41 Vf hit {water} 
be cole in hete an luke in colde. ¢1470 IleNry Wallace 
iv. 2 In September. .Quhen pussyt by the hycht was off the 
hette [v.7. heit], 1593 Sisaxs. Tit 7. 1145 Some dark deep 
desert .. That knows not parching heat nor freezing cold. 
1697 Drvven I’try. Georg... 581 Weary with his Toil, and 
scorch’d with Heat. 1799 Al/ed. Fruf. 1.78 Throughout a 
great part of September, the heat continued with little sign 
of abatement. 1870 LowE Le Study Mind. 4,1 had not felt 
the heat before, save as a beautiful exaggeration of sun- 
shine. 

b. (with 7.) An instance of this condition; a 
hot period or season. 

1390 Gower Conf. II]. 106 The cheles bothe and cke the 
hetes. 1448 /rose Chron. in ht. Glouc. (1724) 520 This yere 
[1252) was a gret hete and droughthe in Eingelond. 1526 
SKELTON Magny/. 12 After a hete oft cometh a sturmy colde. 
1573 80 Baurt Ads. H 333 The great heates are abated. 
1760-72 tr. Duan & Ulloa's I oy. (ed. 3) 11. 267 The heats not 
being excessive, nor the colds severe. 1856 STANLEY Sinat 
4 Pad. i.1.19 The chief resorts of the Bedouin tribes during 
the summer heats. 

e. A hot place; a fire. 

1382 Wycuir Acts xaviil. 3 An eddre, whanne she cam 
forth fro the heete, asailide his hond. a 1400 Sir /’erc. £62 
Ilekeste the wiche in the bete. 1612 Biste slcfs xaviii. 3 
ihe caine a Uiper out of the heat, and fastened on his 
rand. 

d. High temperature produced by fermentation 
or putrefaction, asina hotbed; hence applied coxcr. 
to a hotbed, esp. in phr. zz heat. 

¢xg00 Mausnev. (1839) v. 49 Thei .. coveren hem (Eyren 
of Hennes, etc.) with Hete of Hors Dong, with outen 
Ilenne, Goos or Duke, or any other Foul. 1664 Evetyn 
Nat. Mort. (1729) 189 The Dung..must have pass'd its 
first Heat, lest apply’d before, it burn the Plant. 1724 
Mitter Gard. Dict. s.v., All Heat of Hot-leds, Mr. Bradley 
says, proceeds from fermentation. 7 C. Marsuace 
Garden, xix. (1815) 385 Some chuse to forward them on 
heat, in March and April. 1887 Gardening 3 ec. 531/1 
‘Those that are wanted to come in early may at once be put 
in heat 1887 /bid. 17 Dec. 567/3 Strike them .. in a 
moderate bottom-heat. : : 

4. As a quality or condition of animal bodies. 
a. The normal high temperature of the body in 
warm-blooded animals; the warinth characteristic 
of a living body xatural heat, vital heat). 

1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 328 Whan we holde waxen, Whan 
mihte lakken our rte lesen our hete, We schulle for- 
leten oure lif. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 251 The life hath lost 
his kindely hete, And he lay dede as any stone. 1563 W. 
Futke Meteors (1640) 31 The vitall heat is quite extin- 
guished. 1697 Drypen Encid i. 397 Astonished at the 
sight, the vital heat Forsakes her limbs. ? 

b, High temperature in the body arising from 
a disordered condition, as in inflammation or fever ; 
inflamed or feverish state. 

c 1000 Sax. Lecchd. 1, 82 Gif se lichoma hwzr mid hefi- 
ahere hato sy xebyszod. //id. 84 Wip wunda hatum genim 
bonne wegbrzdan pa wyrt. ¢ 1205 Lay. 30550 Pa iward be 
king. .hafde pat uuel hate. @ 1535 More /#’£s. 572 (R.) No 
more then the heate of a feuer is a right natural heate. 
1573-60 Baret Adv. H 333 It helpeth the head ach, the 
burning heat of the eies, and other inflammations. 1597 
Gerarbe /feréal (1633) 171 The iuyce [of onions] taketh 
away: the heate cf scalding with water or oyle. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia 1. viii. 272 The burning heat of his skin. 
1862 J. B. Harrison Lett. Dis, Children 192 There is room 
for more apprehension..if there be no febrile heat. 

c. A condition of the body in which the general 
strface temperature is higher than usual, producing 
the sensation described under 1 b; the state of feel- 
ing hot. 

arzz5 Lee. Kath. 1701 Ne eiled per na mon .. nowder 
heate ne chele nowder hunger ne burst. ¢1375 Se. Leg. 
Saints, Paulus 912 He tholit.. bath gret hungir & het. 
¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of slymon xx. 452 For there nys noo 
man so oolde, hut he sholde soone gete hete there wythin 
a lityll while. 1573-80 Baret ae 333 When they were 
in heate with drinking. 1612 Drayrox /oly-olb. i, Where 
over-toil’d, her heat to cool, She hathes her in the pleasant 
Pool. 1887 P’cess Curistian Alem. Margrav. Bairenth 
383 The soldiers .. having got into a fearful state of heat, 
threw themselves into cold water. ” : 

d. with @ (rarely in f/..: An instance of this 
bodily condition. + 70 catch or get a heat: to be- 


come hot or warm (o/s.). 

a 1400-50 dl lexandcr 3803 A litill drysnynge of dewe .. 
{he} bringis it to oure bulde kyng to brigge with his hetis. 
15908 Dunxsar Jua maritt Ween 222 Me think ther haldin 
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3ow a hete, as 3e sum harme alyt. a@1529 SkeLton Dyuers 
Balettys Poet. Wks. 1843 II. 22 After her cold she coughta 
hete. 1589 PuTtENHAM Lug. Poesie iil. xxiv. (Arb.) 302 When 
she walketh apace for her pleasure, or to catch her a heate 
in the colde mornings. 1887 Rita Lady Nauncye 1. ix. 37 
To commence, he was in a profuse heat. ; 

+5. In medizxval physiology, as a quality of 
‘elements’, ‘humours’, and bodies in general : 
see Hor a. Odbs. 

1390 Gower Conf, III. 100 The drie coler with his hete 
By wey of kinde his propre sete Hath in the galle. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. in. xiv. (1495) 58 Bi hete and 
wete the vertue inmutatiua werkyth the softer substaunce, 
1610 BarrouGH J/eth. Physick 1. ii. (1639) 2 By heat in this 
Chapter is meant a hot distemper without any kind of 
humour, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 758 Doues are the fullest 
of Heat and Moisture amongst Dirds. 

6. The quality of being ‘hot’ in taste; strength 
or pungency of flavour. 

1586 B. YounG Guazzo's Civ. Conv. w. 190b, She caused 
the beate of the wine to be delayed with water. 1599 
Suaks. en. V, um. vii. 21 ‘The heat of the Ginger. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 863 The Root [forris root] seemeth to haue a 
Tender dainty Heat. p 

7. Aredncss or eruption on the skin, accompanied 
by a sensation of heat, or indicating inflammation. 

1597 GeRARDE //erbal (1633) 999 The ripe Straw-berries.. 
take away. .the rednesse and heate of the face. 1676 Lovd. 
Gaz. No 1146/4 A black brown (Nag) having a little heat 
on his fore-feet. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 57 ? 5, I have 
seen a Woian’s Face break out in Heats, as she has been 
talking against a great Lord. 1773 (t¢@e), The History of 
a Gentleman cured of Heats in the Face. 

b. Prickly heat: a skin disease common in hot 
climates (Lichen tropicus), characterizcd by minute 
papulz forined by the hyperemia of the swcat fol- 
licles. 

1736 Westey IVks, (1872: 1.37 She had only the prickly 
heat, @ sort of rash, very common here in summer. 1874 
Duneuison Aled. Dict., Prickly Heat, Lichen /ropicus. 
The pimples are bright red .. with heat, itching, and 
scratching. 

+8. A heating (in phr. fo give a heat to). Obs. 
exc. as in b. 

¢ 1430 72v0 Cookery-bks, 22 Sette it on be fyre, an 3if it 
an hete. 1500-20 Dunpar ocms xxvi. 77 Thay gaif thame 
in the fyre a heit. 1545 Ascuam Yo.coph, 1. (Arh.) 114, 
I woulde desyre all bowyers to season theyr staues well, to 
woorke them and synke them well, to giue them heetes 
conuenient and tyllerynges plentye. 

b. A single operation of heating, as of iron in a 
furnace ; hence coucr. the quantity of metal heated 
at one operation. 

1594 Greexe & Lonce Looking Glasse Wks. (Rtldg.) 119, 
I have left my master striking of a heat and stole away. 
1602 Life 7. Cromwell. ii. 79 You idle knaves.. What, not 
a heat among your work to-day? 1703 Moxon A/ech, /.xerc. 
9 But if it be not.. throughly welded at the first Heat, you 
inust reiterate your Heats so oft. 1831 J. Hottann Manus. 
Aletal 1. 84 It [the..metal} is piled loosely in the middle of 
the furnace, and is called a heat. 1888 Sci, Amer. 21 Apr. 
246/3 A field bakery of this kind can deliver 17,928 loaves of 
bread for nine ‘heats’, each loaf forming two rations. 1892 
Labour Commission Gloss. s.v. //eats, The quantity of metal 
mpc! placed ina puddling inill or Siemens furnace is called 
a Acat. 

+c. A run given to a racc-horse by way of cxer- 
cise in preparation for a race. Ods. 

{1577 B. Goocr //eresbach’s JInsb. 1. (1586) 123b, Then 
walke him to chafe him, and put him in a heate.] 1670 
Evetyn Diary 22 July, The jockeys breathing their fine 
barbs and racers, and giving them their heats. 1683 A/ard-- 
ham's Masterp. Revived Title-p. Containing Methods 
for the Training of Horses up for Racing, with their Heats 
and Courses. 1727-51 Citambers Cyc. s.v., ‘Two heats in 
a week are reckoned a just measure for any horse .. The 
jockeys lay it down as a rule, that one of the heats be given 
on the same day of the week whereon the horse is to run 
his match. 
9. fg. A single intense effort or bout of action; 
one continuous operation; astroke, a‘ go’. Chiefly 
in phr. af a heal. (Sometimes associated with 8 b.) 

fe B60 Sir Ferumb, 2762 Capouns y-bake al-so tok he foure 
in pilke hete. ¢ 1400 Destr. 7‘rey 10288 Miche harmie, in pat 
hete, happit to falle. 1676 Dryden Averengz. u. i, I'll strike 
my fortunes with him at a heat, And give him not the leisure 
toforget. 1681 — Sf, /-riar Ep. Ded., Neither can a true 
just play, which is to bear the test of ages, be produced at a 
heat. 1726 Leoni Alberti’s Archit. 111. 26/2 One..shewed 
him a piece of Painting, with a boast, that he had done it at 
asingle heat. 1823 J. Bancock Dom, Amusent. p.iv, The 
new articles.,having been‘ thrown off at a heat’, stood par- 
ticularly in want of re-revision, 1855 MotLev Dutch Rep, 
Niii. (1858) I]. 12 On one occasion he hanged twenty heretics, 
including a minister, at a single heat. 

O. A single course in a race or other contest. 
(See also Deab HEAT.) 

@ 1663 Visct. FALKLAND Jarriage Niu. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XV. 129 And will ride his heats as cleanly as a dieted Geld- 
ing. 1673 Dryvpven A/arr, a-la-Alode w. i, 1 take heat after 
heat, like a well-breath’d Courser. 1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1026/4 The second Plate will be Run for on the same Moor, 
by three Heats. 1697 /bid. No. 3315/4 The same day in the 
morning will be run for, by Women, a Smock of 5/. value, 
3 Heats, half a mile cach Heat, 1751 Smottett Per. Pic, 
Ixxxviii. (Farmer), Seeing his antagonist distanced in the first 
and second heats. 1801 Strutt Sforts 4 /’ast. 11. ii. 82 These 
Contests are extended to two or three heats or trials. 1873 
Bennett & ‘Cavenoisn’ Billiards 12 He won three heats of 
100 up, and in the second heat made 22 spot-hazards. 

. transf, and fig. 

1685 Drvpen Epil. fo Albion & Albanius 4 Feigned Zeal, 
Ae saw, set out the speedier pace; But the last heat, Plain 

ealing won the race. 1705 STaNHore /araphr. II. 222 He 
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that gives out, at the last Heat, loses lhe Benefit of all his 
labours and successes in the former. 1817 Byron Let. fo 
Murray s Apr., As for ‘ Manfred’, the first two acts are the 
best; the third so so; but I was blown with the first and 
second heats. 1849 THackeray Pendennis iv, Pen had 
started in the first heat of tbe mad race. 

+c. The ground on which a heat is run; a race- 
course. Ods. 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1741/4 The Plates are run for 3 times 
round the Round-Heat. 1701 /éf¢. No. 3751/8, 3 Plates will 
be run for on the new Heat upon Epsom Downs. 

11. Intensity or great warmth of feeling ; fervour, 
ardour, animation, vehemence, eagerness, excite- 
ment, passion, rage. 

6825 Vesp. Hymns xi. 9 Se rehta zeleafa mid haztu walle. 
¢ 1200 Ormin 13855 Off all sop Infess hate. c1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Natherine 386 In ire & in gret het. ¢1380 Wyciir 
Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 104 Dewe of grace..wip pe hete of 
charite, 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 110 Fooles that in 
hete hasten hem so moche. 1826 /’slgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 107, I wyll..not departe for all this intemperate heate. 
1580 Sipnev /’s. v1. 1, While thou art in the heate of thy dis- 
pleasure. 1604 Suaxs. Oth. 1. ii. 40 It is a bnsinesse of some 
heate. 1649 Mitton Likov. (1770) 21 He was sorry to hear 
with what popular heat elections were carried in many 
places. 1694 F. Bracce Disc. Parables wv, 155 Many a man 
injures another in suddain heat and passion. 1834 L. Ritcnir 
Wand. by Seine 66 A lady, who spoke with some heat, and 
great volubility. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop J/rs. //atlid, un. iil. 
(1888) 323 It was done in the heat of passion, 

b. (with p7.) An instance of this; an access of 


.fecling or intensity. 


c12z00 Trin, Coll. Jlom.111 He is sendere of alle holie 
heten. 1340 +1yend. 124 Temperance aye pet zoup aye pe 
wykkede hetes. 1474 CAxton CAcsse 11. iii. (1883) 103 That 
he .. myght eschewe the heetes and occasions of lecherye. 
1565 Jewer Def Afol. (1611) 238 Amplifications, or heats 
of speech, the better to stirre vp, and to enflame the minds of 
the Hearers. 1711 Anppison Sfect. No. 261 26 When the 
first Heats of Desire are extinguished. 1856 W, ArTHUR 
Tongue of Fire ii. (1885) 27 Yhe very head whose heats of 
ambition and of vindictiveness He had rebuked. 

ce. (with f/.) A fit of passion or anger; ta 
quarrel, angry disptte (ods.). 

1549 W. Wricutman in Tytler Edw. V7 §& Jary (1839) 1. 
170 He was in a great heat. 1570-6 LamBarpe /eramh. 
Kent (1826) 329 Betweene whom and the predecessors of 
these Monks there had beene great heats for the erection of 
the same. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. ur. 184 A vexatious 
dispute..which..signified no more than a Heat ’twixt two 
Oyster-wives in Dillingsgate. 1733 Pove Mor, Sat. 11. 1. 
136 Fond to spread friendships, but to cover heats, 1804 
We tincton in Gurw. Desf. III. 107 To keep alive heats 
and animosities, 1887 Epna Lyaus. Aut.-Errant xu. 106 
Vexed ! I was never in such a heat in my life. 

+d. Asa personal quality: Passionatencss, ex- 
citability, ardour of temperament. Oés. 

1689 Burnet Tracts 1. 44 One sees in them a heat, and 
bigotry beyond what appears cither in France or Italy. 
1712 Appison Sfect. No. 440 P 6 The Man of Heat replied 
to every Answer of his Antagonist with a louder Note than 
ordinary. 1718 Hickrs & Netson J. Nettlewwell i. cxix. 
483 She should not choose People of Heat for her Com- 
panions. . 

12. ‘The intense or violent stage of any action; 
greatest vehcmencc or intensity; height, stress (e.g. 
of conflict, debate, ctc.). 

1588 Q. E1iz, in Nichols Progr. (1823) 11. 536 Being re- 
solved, in the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die 
amongst you all. 1607 SHaks. Cor. iv. iii. 19 To com vpon 
them, in the heate of their diuision. 1695 ond, Gaz, No. 
3098/2 I'he heat of the Action lasted about two hours. 1722 
De For Plague (1754) 42 At the first Heat of the Distemper, 
1838 Prescott /erd. & /s. (1843) 1. iii. 187 In the very heat 
of the war against the insurgent Catalans. : f 

13. Sexual excitement in animals, especially in 
the female, during the breeding season; usually 


in phr, a? or 77 heat. 

1768 G. Wasuincton IH rit, (1889) IT. 243 Music was also 
in heat and served promiscuously by all the Dogs. 1794 
S. Wituiams Verniont 102 ‘The female is in heat in the 
winter, and bears her young in,.March. 1836-9 lonp Cycé. 
Anat. V1. 441/2 This state of excitement, generally named 
‘the heat’, lasts for a longer or shorter period. 

14. Comb. a. atirid,, as heat-chart,-flame, -focus, 
force, -tamp, -ray, -supply ; (sense 4b) heat-pinpte, 
-rash. Also heat-like adj. or adv. 

1875 Wond, Phys. World \1.iv. 311 The *heat-action of 
thesun. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 42 Weather, 
wind and “heat charts. 188: Warts Chem. VIII. 1. 1017 
‘The axis of greatest "heat-conduction in uniaxial crystals is 
parallel to the direction of easiest cleavage. /dtd., The 
*heat-conductivity of mercury, 1871 tr, Schellen’s Spectr. 
Anal, iii. 11 No soot is deposited..by the non-luminous 
*heat-flame. 1884 7¥szes (weekly ed.) 12 Sept. 17 Wind- 
mills..with those unwieldy arms swaying around in the 
*heat-haze. 1839 Daiwev esfns xxiti. (1848) 292 As a 
spiritual quality..Hidden or open, “heatlike doth inhere 
Inall existence. @ 1665 in Walton Life Hooker H.'s Wks. 
1888 I. 77 His face full of *heat-pimples. 1887 Saintssury 
Hist. Elizab. Lit. xii. (1890) 450 ‘Vhey were only harmless 
*heat-rashes, not mulignant distempers. 1866 BranpE & 
Cox Dict. Sct., etc. *H{eat Rays, applied to the red rays of 
the spectrum, and to other rays which fall outside the red 
end of the spectrum, and which are consequently invisible. 
1887 Warn tr. Sachs’ Phys. Plants xxxix. 696 The least 
refrangible heat-rays. ; : 

b. objective and off. genitive, as heat-absorbing, 
Sorming, -giving, -making, -tempering adjs.; heat- 
economizer, -giver, -measurer, -regulalor. 

@ 1618 Svivester /’osthumt Sonn. xiii. Wks. 1880 II. 323 
The timely sweet heat-temp’ring showers. 1800 HERSCHEL 
in Phil. Trans. XC. 310 If the coloured rays themselves 
are not of a heat-making nature. 1857 Chambers’ [nfornt. 
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People 1. 739/1 The proportion of nutritive to the heat- 
forming principle in Toaf-bread is 10 to 46. 1864 /’roc. 
Amer, Phil. Soc. 1X. 343 The heat-absorbing capacity of 
aqueous vapor, 1874 Duncuison Med. Dict. sv. Aliment, 

Liebig divides them [aliments] into two classes .. flesh 
formers and heat givers, 1897 Estes Half-hour Recreat. 
Pop. Sc. Ser. 11.148 An accurate Heat-Measurer. 1879-81 
Watts Dict. Chem. VIII. u. 1018 ‘The heat-conducting 
power of water. aed) Daily News 8 Jan. 9/1 Infra-red 
waves or the invisible rays beyond the red end of the 
spectrum..being calorific or heat-producing, 

Cc. instrumental, as heat-elouded, 
-cracked, -laden, -oppressed adjs. 

1598 SytvesTerR Dez Sartas 11. i. 1. Furies 470 Heat-con- 
creted sand-heaps. 1605 Suaxs. J/ach. 11. 1. 39 A false 
Creation Proceeding from the heat-oppressed Braine. 1859 
Lp. Lytron Wanderer (ed. 2) 179 The glimmer Of day 
thro’ the heat-clouded window. 1876 Geo. Enior Dax. 
Der, liv. 1V, 102 Heat-cracked clay. 

d. Special combs. : heat-apoplexy,-asphyxia 
= heat-stroke, heat-engine, an engine in which 
the motive power is produced by heat, a thermo- 
dynamic engine; heat-factor = Enrrory ; heat- 
fever, fevcr caused by exposure to heat; heat- 
lightning, summer lightning, occurring in hot 
weather ; heat-potential, term used by Rankine 
for the rate of isometric variation with temperature 
of the external work done by a body per unit mass 
during its isothermal expansion to any volume from 
a standard volume ; heat-spectrum, the spectrum 
of heat-rays, visible and invisible; heat-stroke, 
an affection of the nervous system, frequently fatal, 
caused by exposure to exccssive heat; heat-unit, 
a unit quantity of heat; usually reckoned as the 
amount of heat required to raise the temperature 
of a unit weigtit (ponnd, gramme, etc.) of water 
one degrce. See also HEAT-DROP, -SPOT, -WAVE, 

1874 DunGuison Med. Dict., Coup de soleil, .. an affection 
piedaced by the action of the sun on some region of the 
body .. has been called heat or solar asphyxia, heatstroke, 
*heat apoplexy. 1891 Daly News 21 Sept. 6/1 ‘wo men 
were seized with heat apoplexy. 1859 Rankine Steam Eng, 
310, > is called the thermodynamic fnnction of the substance 
for the kind of work in question; and in some papers, the 
*heat-factor. 1549 Compl, Scot. xi. 24 The lord sal sende 
pestilens on the, the *heyt feueir, droutht. 1890 Jutia P. 
Barrarp Among the Moths 122 Like the play of miniature 
*heat-lightning. 1853 Ranuine in 7raus. R.S. EL XX. 
569, I shall call this function a *heat-potential. 1874 * Heat- 
stroke [sce /wat-apoplery). 1891 Lancet 11 July 82 Heat- 
stroke is not a frequent disease in the British Navy .. the 
cases .. generally arise in the Red Sea im the persons of 
cooks, stewards, bakers, and occasionally stokers. 

Heat (hit), v. Korms: 1 hetan, (haten, hat- 
ten), 2~5 hete(n, 3 heaten, (3rd sing. pres. hat., 
4-6 Se. het, 5 heete, hette, 6-7 heate, 6- heat. 
Pa. t. and pple.: see below. [Com, ‘Teut.: OE. 
hetan =MUDnu. heeten, heten, heiten, Du. heten, LG. 
héten, OUG. and MIIG. hetgan, Ger. hetzen, ON. 
hetta (Da. hede):—OT cut. *haetan, f. *hatt-oz Hor. 
The pa. t. and pple. underwent in ME. various 
shortenings, some of which are still dialectal ; the 
literary language now recognizes only heated. } 

A. Illustration of Forms of Pa. t. and Pa, pple. 
1. 7a. ¢, a, 1 hétte, hette; 8. 3-4 hatte; y. 4 
hette, 4-5 hett, 5-7 (dal. -g) het ; 5. 6-7 heat; 
«, 6~ heated. 

a, cx1000 Shrine 16/15 Des swanes wif hztte hire ofen. 

B. c1330 R. Brounxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15729 Pe 
ffeuere agu ful sore hym hatte. 

1381 Cuaucer Parl, Foules 145 That on me hette, 
that othir dede me colde. ¢ 1430 Lyne. A/in, Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 40 She het his bak. c1qs0 $4. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
3491 He hett water and wescht his fete. 1616 Martowr & 
Cnarman A/useus 1, Wks, (Rtldg.) 291/2 Her blushing 
het her chambers. 

6. 1607 ‘lorsret, Four. Beasts (1658) 203 He first of all 
heat the Goats dung. 1665 R. Hooke A/icrogr. 35 
Others. .I heat red hot..and then suffered them to cool. 

e. 1583 STANYHURST ines 11, (Arb.) 75 Thee fields .. 
thee dogstar Sirius heated. : 

2. Pa. pple, a. 1 3zhéet ed, -hett; 8. 3-4 yhat, 
ihatte, 5-6 hatte; y. 4 i-het, 4-6 hett, -e, 5-6 
(dial. -9) het; 6. 5 heet, 6-7 heat, -e, 7 Sc. 
hete; «. 6- heated. 

B. 1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) I]. 61 The water ..is 
i-hatte kyndeliche. ¢1410 Love Bonavent. Alirr. vi. (Gibbs 
MS.), In pat cold tyme pe cbyld .. hadde nede to be hatte 
[v.r. hette) in pat nianere. 1528 Payne Salerne’s Regine. 
G ij b, Hit be .. hatte vpon the coles. ae 

y- 1387 Truvisa //igdert (Rolls) 11.17 3ifheis i-froted and 
i-het. ¢1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gow. Lordsh, (E. E. T.S.) 
71 Hit ys cold and nedith to be het. 1575 Turverv. /aul- 
conrice 310 When ye have well het it in the fire. 1583 
BasincTon Command m, vii. (1590) 316 So shall the wrath 
of God..cause hell to bee hette 7o tines 7 times hotter. 

6. 1449 Prcock Refr. U1, vili_330 The wil is heete and 
inflamyd into loue. 1560 Bisre (Genev.) Dax. iii. 19 ‘That 
they shulde heate the fornace at once seuen times more 
then it was wonte to be heate [1611 heat]. 1595 SHAKS. 
John w.i. 61 ‘he Iron of it selfe, though heate red hot. 
1662 Gurnati Chm. in Avm, Verse xviii. lv. 424/1 To make 
some sinful impression upon the Saint when he is heat. 

€. 1553 T. Witson A fet. (1567) 100, So sone as the Sunne 
had somewhat heated hym. 

B. Signification. I. ¢vans. 

1. To communicate heat to; to make hot, to 


warm ; to raise the temperature of. 
Croce Sax. Leechd. 1. 370 Wid top wrace .. hat scence 


-concreled, 
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fulne wines. ¢ 1000 Luws Ordeal in Schmid Gesetze 414 | 
zif hit bonne wetter sy, hate man hit. ¢ 3200 7'7in. Coll. 
Hom. 109 Pe sunne..hat alle ping, pe on eorde wecsed. 
3375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 588 {He] in pe fyre gert 
het pem wele. ¢1430 7wo Cookery-bks. 12 Hete it hote, | 
but let it nowt boyle. 3590 Suaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 33 
When [ am cold, he heates me with beating 1664 Power 
L.cp. Philos. 161 If you bore with a Wimble..till you heat 
it soundly. 1707 Mortimer A/usd. (1708) 141 As fast as 
you pick your Hops, dry them, for their lying undried heats 
them, and changes their Colour. 1834 CoLeripce Jadble-t. 
5 July, Like emerging from a sick room heated by stoves, 
into an open lawn. 

+b. fig. To kcep (a place) ‘ warm’ by freqnent- 
Ing it. O6s. rare. 

1606 HoLLanp Sucton. 71 Wee haunted [ say and heat 
the dicing house, 

+c. (?) To run swiftly over, as in a race. Obs. 

1611 SuHaks. Hat, 7.1. ii. 96 You may ride’s With one 
me Kisse a thousand Furlongs, ere With Spur we heat an 

cre. 

2. To produce the sensation of heat in, cause to 
feel hot or warm; to bring into a condition of | 
bodily heat, to inflame. Also aésol. 

1601 Hoitann Pliny Hl. 180 Ammoniack..hath vertue to | 
mollifie, to heat, discusse, and dissolue. 1606 Suaks. Ant. 

& Cl.1, iii, 80 You'l heat my blood no more. 1738 War- 
surTON Drv, Legat. u. note Wks. 1811 TE. 346 Men heated 
with wine. 1887 H. Aipé /’assages in Life Lady M11. xit. 
55 His blood was heated, | 

3. fig. To rouse to intense cmotion; to excite in 
mind or feeling ; to inspire with ardour or cager- 
hess; to inflaine with rage or passton. 

a1228 Aner. &. 404 Sturied ou euer cwicliche ine gode 
werkes, & pet schal heaten ou. @ 1340 Hamrote /sa/ter 
xxiL 7 Hetand & strenghtand me withinen. ¢ 1400 Destr. 
Troy 2054 His harine, as a hote low, het hym with in. 1596 
Suaks Merch. Vi im.i. 60 He hath .. cooled my friends, 
heated mine enemies. 1638 F. Juxtus Paint. of Ancients 
180 Notbing heateth their forward spirits so much as the.. 
applauses of all sorts of inen. 1719 De For Crusoe un. iii, 
This .. discourse had heated them. 1855 MacauLay //rs/. 
Lng. xvii. 1V. 163 Officers who heated each other into fury 
by talking against the Dutch. 

Il. zztr, 4. To contract heat, become hot or 


warm, rise in temperature. 

ajoo Efpinal Gloss. 206 Calentes, 725 
Corpus Gloss. 357 Calentes, hatende. 1398 TFRrevisa Barth, 
De P. RL xvi. viii. (1495) 557 Noo thynge ouercometh the 
adainas..also it Heetyth neuer, c1440 Promp. Parv.238 2 
Hetyn, or waxyn hoote, ea/eo. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 432 They set a Kettle of water over the fire to heat. 
1707 Mortimer //usé. 1. iv. (1708) 25 You must take care 
+. that it do not lie thick, because it will heat. 3828 
WessTEx s.v., Green hay heats in a mow, and green corn in 
abin. 1884 S. P. Tuompson Dynamo- Electr. Alach. (3888) | 


haetendae. 


133 The first machines constructed heated too much. 
b. To have or get the sensation of heat, to grow 


hot; to become inflamed physically. 

a13z00 A. Jlorn 608 Pe sarazins he smatte Pat his blod 
hatte. 1596 Suans. Merch. V.t. i. 81 Let my Liuer rather 
heate with wine. 1826 Scott ¥rnd. (1890) I. 185 In walking 
1am like a spavined horse, and heat as I go on. . 

5. fig. To become inflamed or excited in mind or 
feeling ; to wax warm. 

a122z§ Fuliana 21 His heorte feng to heaten, 1648 W. 
Asunurst Reasons aest, Agreement Pref., } thought it .. 
unsafe, to let so great dis-satisfactions lye privately heating 
together. 1859 Kincsvey J/isc. (1860) I. 249 Heating into 
asneerer, 1880G. Merevitn rag: Cont. (1881) 238 As I 
waned, she waned; as I heated, so did she. 

Hence Hea‘table @., capable of being heated. 

1570 Levins J/anip, 2/32 Ieatable. calefactadilis. 

Hea‘t-drop. Usualty in p/.: a. A few drops 
of rain ushering ina hot day. Also fig., e.g. of 
tears. b. Drops of sweat. 

1653 C. Cartwricut Cert. Relig. 1. 55 No more consider- 
able in respect of the whole, then so many heat-drops of 
error, can stand in coinpetition with a cloud of witnesses. 
1663 CowLey Cutter Coleman St. 1v. i, Nothing at their 
Command beside their ‘ears, And we, vain Men, whoin 
such Heat-drops deceive. 1839 DBattey Festus viti. (1848) 

2 Weep if you can, and call the tears heat-drops. 1887 
eee Gouin Red Spider xxii. (1888) 166 Her brow was 
pearled with heat-drops. 

Heated (hited), pp/. a. [f. Hear v.+-ED1.] 

1. Made hot; having the temperature raised. 

1617 Moryson /tin. ut. 97 A long Table furnished with 
these often heated meats. 1697 Drypex <2netd 1x. 799 
The heated lead half melted as it flew. 1842 Penny Cyrc/. 
XXII. 484 1 These tubes..increase considerably the heated 
surface in contact with the water. 1858 Larpser Hand.dk, 
Nat. Phil. 182 A balioon .. containing 23000 cubic feet of 
heated air, 1881 Print. Trades Frnl. XXX1. 38 Heated 
bearings in machinery may be relieved .. by the use of 
graphite as a lubricator. 

2. Inflamed, excited (physically or mentally) ; 
fevered, impassioned, angry. 

1593 Suaks. 3 Hen. JJ, 1. 3. 124 But whether ‘twas the 
coldnesse of the King .. That robb’d my Soldiers of their 
heated Spleene. 1751 JortTin Serm. (1771) Lo i. 1 When 
the heated imagination is let loose. @ 1839 PraEp Poems 
(1864) II. 23 Morning cools my heated brain. 1886 A/anch. 
Exam. 28 Sept. 5/3 These heated phrases.. are the out- 
come of a bitter disappointment. : 

Hence Hea‘tedly adv., in a heated manner, with 


warmth of temper. 

1862 H. Aipt Carr of Carrlyon 11. 90 Mrs. Courteney, 
(said Carr, rather heatedly,) do you not place enough con- 
fidence in me to say candidly whatthis. is? 1885 J/anch. 
Exam, 12 Sept. 52 The decision.. was heatedly discussed. 

+ Hea‘ten, v. Obs. Also5 hatne-n. [f. HEAT 
v. or sé. +-EN5.) =HeEatrv. a. intr. bd. lraus. 
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&. ¢3400 Des!r. Troy 9153 All hatnet his hert, as a hote 
fyre. érd. 9304 Now hatnis his hert all in hote lone. 

b. 1559 MorwrynGc Lvonym. 363 Dry fomentacions do 
drye. and heaten more. /6i¢. 366. 1788 D. Gitson Sev. 
346 The malignant spirit that heatened her veius. 

Heater (h7tar). [f Heat v.+-Fr 1] 

1. A person or thing that heats; a heating agent. 

a1§00 Medulla Gram., Crniflo,a fyre blower, an yryn 
heter. 1638 Rawtey tr. Aacon's Le 4& Death (1650) 63 
Heaters from without, during the assimilation after sleep. 
1664 I:vei.vn Kad. Lort. (1729) 228 Conimon Stoves, Pans of 
Charcoal, and other included Heaters. a 1691 Boyie Is. 
V. 104 (K.) Camphire..is. a great heater of the blood, 180 
Waval Chron. XV. 56 Cabin keepers, oakum boy's, an 
pitch heaters. 3894 Darly ews 28 Dec. 2/6 The clectric 
current .. in its various capacities of a chemist, a heater, 
an illutninator, a messenger, and a power. 

2. sfec. The name of various contrivances for 
imparting heat. 

8. A piece of iron, which is made hot and placed in a 
cavity in a box-iron, smoothing-iron, tea-urn, etc. b. An 
instrument used in encaustic painting for burning in the 
wax. c. A stove used for heating a room, lobby, or office. 
d. A vessel or cuther contrivance in which something is 
placed to be beated. ©. A pan in which cane or maple juice 
1s heated as part of the process in sugar manufacture. 

1755-73 Jounson, //eater, an iron made hot, and put into 
a box-iron, to smooth and plait linen, 1759 CotEBRooKe in 
PAtl, Trans. 1.1. 44 An ironing box, charged with an hot 
heater, 1807-26 5, Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 244 
An apparatus, consisting of a stand, an iron heater on which 
the mercurial powder is thrown, and a tube for conducting 
the smoke to the part affected. 
Paint, 221 no/e, Burning in with a heater (cauferfium) the 
ordinary wax colours. 1880 Girl's Own Faper 33 Nov. 
3108/1 A box-iron with three heaters, 1883 //arfer's A/ag. 
Dec. 45/2 A great heater, with its ample rotundity and 
glowing heart. .stood there. 

3. altrib. and Comb., as heater-shape, -shaped adj., 
ete.; heater-piece, a gore or triangular pieee of 
land; heater-shield, a triangular shield with 
curved sides, like the shape of a flat iron heater. 

3821 Scott Let. to ¥. Ballantyne 20 July in Lockhart, A 
three cornered, or heater shield. 1863 G. Seton Law Her. 
Scotd, v. 192 About the middle of the thirteenth century, 
when the heater-shape was alniost universally adopted. 
3874 BovlELt, Arms & Arm. x. 193 The shield assumed 


the heater’ form. 
Hea-tful, ¢. rare. [f. Neat+-rut.] Full of 


heat or warmth; prodneing heat. //. and fg. 

tsgr SyivesteR Du Bartas t. ii. 977 Bright-flaming, heat- 
full Fire. Jérd. 1. v. 90 The banefull Hare, And heat-full 
Oyster. 1622 Manse tr. Aleman’s Guzman d Alf, 11. 302 
In his heatfiull humour, set on fire with filthy Lust. 1627-77 
Fettuam Xesofves n. iv. 271 Vheir Loves that by frequent 
Intercuurses, were heatful and alive between them. 


Heath (hif), sd. Forms: 1-3 hed, 3-4hep, 4-6 
heth, -e, heeth, 6 heyth, 4- heath. [OF. 47d 
(:—*haipi-), corresponding, exe. in the formative 
suffix, with MLG. Aéde, Mldu. kéde, hetde, Du. 
heide, het, OHG. hesda (only as in sense 2), 
MHG., G. hevde, ON. hevdr, Goth. hazpi fem., 
yen. haipjés held, open untilled land, pasture, 
open country, from pre-Teut. root *kazf-. A 
cognate has been suggested in L. di-célum cow- 
pasture. ] 

1. Open nncultivated ground ; an extensive tract 
of waste land; a wilderness; now chiefly ap- 
plied to a bare, more or less flat, tract of land, 
naturally clothed with low herbage and dwarf 
shrubs, esp. with the shrubby plants known as 


heath, heather or ling. 
In ME. often contrasted with holt or wood. 
a1000 Crdmon's Exod. 118 py las him westengryre, har 
hzd..ferhd getwief-de). ¢1z05 Lay. 12819, I wude i wil- 
derne, inne hade & inne uawrne. ¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. 
!Wace (Rolls) 8864 Ffro stede to stede pey fledde to sculk, 
On hep & hilles to hyde in hulk. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pro/. 6 
Whan Zephirus.. Inspired hath in euery holt and heeth The 
tendre croppes. ¢ 1400 Destr. Trey 1350 The Troiens.. 
Fleddon..Ouer hilles & hethes into holte woddes. 1412-20 
Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. iii, On holte and hethe the merye 
somers daye. 1530 Patscr. 231/1 Hethe a playne, /ancde. 
1535 CoverpaLr Fer. xii. 12 The distroyers come ouer the 
heeth euery waye [1613 upon all high places through the 
wilderness]. 1568 Grafton Chron. I}. 383 {They] met the 
King on the Hethe on this side Shene. 1626 Bacon 5S3/va 
§ 834 Some Woods of Orenges, anc Heathes of Rose Mary, 
will Smell a great way into the Sea. 1674 N. Cox Gent/. 
Recreat. \1677) 46 As for high Downs or Heaths, the best 
are about Marlborough, Salisbury, Cirencester, and Lincoln. 
1784-92 Berxnar /fist, New Hampsh. in Morse Amer. 
Geog. (1796) 1. 366 A large area, called the plain. It is 
a dry heath, composed of rocks covered with moss. 1792 
A. Younc Trav. France (1794) 20 An uninteresting flat, with 
inany heaths of ling. 1815 nue ve Levis Eng. 194 Cent, 1. 
12 A Common .. the English distinguish these uncultivated 
lands .. into heaths and pastures. 1872 E. W. Robertson 
Hist. Ess. 246 At a comparatively recent period. in.-many 
parts of England. .the Common of modern days was known 
as ‘the heath’ or ‘ the waste’. 
+b. ¢ransf. Part of a garden left more or less 


in the wild state. Ods. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Gardens (Arb.) 558 Gardens..to be 
diuided into. .A Greene in the Entrance; A Heath or Desart 
in the Going forth; And the Garden in the middest. 

2. Aname given to plants and shrubs found upon 


heaths or in open or waste places. + a. In early 


| times vaguely applied or identified. Oés. 


azoo Efinal Gloss. 1007 Thymus, haeth. «@ 800 Erfurt 
Gloss, 269 Calomacus, hacth. bid. 2012 Thymus, haedth. 


1848 Wornxum in Lect.- 


HEATH. 


3387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 30 Alirix, Mirica, 
tem, bruer heath, sive genesta. bid. 33 Pasiurus, heth. 

b. The ordinary name for undershmubs of the 
Linnan genus £7ica, of which the common native 
species are £. (now Calluna) vulgaris, common 
heath, heather, or ling, Z. civerea fine-leaved heath 
(the ‘eommon heath’ of some parts), and £. fetralix 
cross-leaved heath. By botanical writers sometimes 
limited to the modetn genus Z77ca, sometimes ex- 
tended to other cognate genera of Lricacee. 

The nae Acath seems native to the south and middle of 
England: see Heatner. Since tbe ‘common heath" is 
now separated from the genus /rica, botanical writers 
sumetines distinguish it from the ‘true heaths’ by its 
northern names Linc and Heatuer; but locally all three 
names include all the native species, Of early botanical 
writers, Turner mentions only £. vudgaris, Lyte ‘transl. 
Dodoens, £. vulgaris and fletradix, distinguished as ‘long 
heath’ and ‘smal heath’. 

¢1000 Sar, Leechd. 1. 354 Wid lipa sare..smeoce mid 
have, and pict yIce on wine drince. 1325 Anow Thyself 
oin J. &. J. (1862) 131 What is al pat forp is past Hit 
areb as fuir of heth. ¢ 1440 /’romp. Parv. 238/2 Hethe or 
lynge, fowaly, bruarium. 1548 Turxer Names of Herbes 
(Kk. D.S.) 35 Erice is called in greeke Ereice, it is named 
in enghsh Heth, hather, or ling .. it groweth on frith and 
wyld mores; some vse to make brusshes of heath. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens yi. xvi. 677 There is in this Cuuntrie two 
kindes of Heath, one..is called long Meath. ‘The other .. 
smal Heath, 1610 Sitaxs. Tevip. 1. i. 70 Now would 1 giue 
a thousand furlongs of Sea, for an Acre of barren ground ; 
Long heath, Browne firrs, anything. 1686 Plot S/affordsh. 
379 Ubey frequently used the L7ica vulgaris, heath, or ling 
instead of hopps to preserve their beer. 1728-46 ‘HOMSON 
Sirak S23 ft with bolder wing they [bees] soaring dare 
‘The purple heath, or where the wild-thyme grows, 1794 
Martys Nonsscan’s Bot. xix. 258 Common Ileath..is dis- 
tinguished by the anthers being terminated with an awn, 
and lying within the ower. /érd., Fine-leaved Heath has 
crested anthers lying within the corolla. 1834 Mrs. Somer- 
VILLE Connect. Phys. Sc. xxvii. (1849) 307 Heaths are ex- 
clusively confined to the Old World. 1858 R. Hoce Veg. 
Kingd, 482 Vhe Common /teath, or Ling, of the hills of 
Jritain, is Calluna vulgaris .. With Heath, cottages are 
thatched, besoins are made, and faggots are composed to 
burn in ovens. /érd. 483 Whe Heaths [of] our greenhouses 
are all natives of the Cape of Good Hope, and embrace 
upwards of six hundred species and varieties, 

ec. With distinetive additions, applied to other 
species of /:77ca, and allied genera; and popularly 
to some other plants. 

The three less common Bntish spectes are the Crliated, 
Cornish, and Mediterranean Heaths (£. ciliaris, vagans, 
Mediterranea) ; other species are Sicilian, Spanish, Tree, 
and Winter J], American False Heath, //uddsonta 
ericoides. Black-berried H.. the Crowberry, Empelrum 
argruom, Irish or St Dabeoc’s H., Menzicsia polifolia; 
Australian H., /pacris erandiflora; Otago H., Leuco- 
pogon Fraseri; Sea Heath, Frankenia tcvis; Tas- 
manian H., Ffacris exser‘a. tHeath of Jericho, 
Rose of Jericho, Anastatica Lterochuntina, 

1617 Mixsneu Ducter, Heath of Jericho, erica fltert- 
contaa, quod similitudinem aliquam habeat cum erica. 

d. In two passages (Jer. xvii. 6, xlviti. 6) in 
Coverdale’s and later versions of the Bible, applied 
to some desert plant, identified variously with 
‘Vamarisk, or with Savin, Juniperus Sabina. 

1535 CoverDace Yer, xvii. 6 He shall be like the heeth, 
that groweth in the wildernes [1382 Wye ir _iencian trees, 
1388 bromes, 1611 heath, 1885 (A. V.) marg. Or, a tamarisk]. 
Ibid, x\viii. 6 Get you awaye..and be like vnto the heeth 
in y* wildernes (WvcuiF, 1611 and 7. V. as before]. 

3. Short for /eath butterfly, moth: sce 5 c. 

1827 Butterfly Collector's Vade Meeum 68 l/ipparchia 
Typhon, Scarce Heath. J/. Pamphilus, Small Heath.. //. 
Tithonus, Large Heath. 1832 J. Rexniz Siutterflies & 
Moths tor Vhe Brown Heath! £ | tdonialatomaria, Haworth) 
..Common. Jérd. 102 The Grey Heath (Ff. ericetaria, 
Stephens) appears in August. 187: E. Newmans Brit. 
Butterflies (1874'93 Vhe Large Heath, Epracphele Tithonus, 
Tbid, 101 The Small Heath, Canonympha Pamphilus, 

4. attrib. and Comb, a. simple attrib., as heath- 
bank, -besom, -broom, -bush, -field (a 1000), -fi7e, 
flower, -ground, -honey, -land, -man, -mould, 
-multon, -pony, -snail, -sotl, -tribe. wb. obj. and 
obj. gen., as heath-cropping adj., -keeper, -tramper. 
ec. locative and instrumental, as heath-bred, -clad, 
-grown, -roofed, -thatched adjs. GQ. heath-Itke ad). 

1813 Co1.eR1IDGE Remorse 1.1, Stretched on the broad top 
of a sunny *heath-bank. 1610 J. Heatu “fig. in Britt. 
Brbl, (1812) II. 250 That *Heath-bred Muse. 1874 P. O. 
Lond. Trades Directory, *Heath Broom Makers. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur xxi. iv, Ryght soo came an adder oute of 
a lytel *hethe busshe. 1766 J. Cunsincuam Day vu, 
On the *heath-clad hill. cgog Charter of Eadweard in 
Cod. Dipl. V. 177 Donan to higgeate; Sxt utt on done 
*hadfeld. 1787 G. Wuite Se/borne vii. 20 About March or 
April .. vast *heath-fires are lighted up. 1810 Scott Lady 
of L.1.xviii, A foot inore light .. Ne’er from the *heath-flower 
dashed the dew. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 
tor Tbe ruddy glow of the heath-flower. 1523 FirzHers. 
Husb. § 2 Some sande. and in many places *heeth 
grounde, 1653 Watton Angler 222 Ploughing up heath- 
ground. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. w. (1586) 184 
*Heath Hony, a wilde kind of Hony..being gathered. . 
while the Heath is in floure. 1895.S/. Yames’ Gaz. 10 Sept. 
o/2 An auxiliary *heathkeeper in the employment of the 
London County Council. 1819 Rees Cycl., Heath-plough, 
a plough fur preparing *heath-land for planting. 1864 
Tuoreau Cafe Cod vil. (1894) 159 A barren, *heath-like 
plain, 1861 DeLamer F/. Gard. 118 In pots, Heaths must 
have *heath-mould, 3771 SMoLtett Humph.C/, 1820) 166 
As much superior in flavour. .as my “heath-mutton is to that 
of St. James's Market. 1804 J. Graname Sabbath (1808) 67 


HEATH. 


Yon “heath-roofed shielin. 1832 CartyLe Resiin.i. 51 This 
little *heath-thatched house. 1853 C. A. Jonns Flowers of 
Field (1885) 392 Evicacez, the *Heath Tribe. 

5. Special Combs. : heath-ale, -beer, a tradi- 
tional beverage said to have been anciently brewed 
from the flowers of heather ; heath-blooms,a name 
given by some to the plants of the Natural Order 
Ericacee; theath-coal: see HErATHEN-COAL; 
heath-cropper, /7/. one that crops or feeds on 
heath; a sheep or pony, living on open heath or 
down; hence, a person who inhabits a heath ; 
heath-fowl = HEATH-BIRD ; heath-game, grouse 
or moorfowl ; heath-stone, see quots.; heath-tax, 
a tax to defray the expenses of repairing the course 
at Newmarket; heath-throstle, -thrush, the Ring 
Blackbird or Ring-ouzel, 7zerdus corgualis. 

80x J. Leyven Elfin-K ing xxi, Vhe cup..With *heath- 
ale mantling o’er. 1828 Scott Rev. Ritson's Hist. Wks. 
(1849) 356 Ihe genuine heath-ale of the Picts. 1858 K. 
Hocc Veg. Kingd. 479 Ericacez, *Heath-blooms. 1819 
Rees Cyel. s.v. Sheep, “Heath-cropper, 2 small ill-shaped 
breed..of sheep.. found abundantly..within the precincts of 
the forest of Windsor. 1863 Kincstey IVater Bad, ii. 62 You 
are a heath cropper bred and born, 1893 H. J. Movute Old 
Dorset 109 They tramped, or rode their shaggy heath- 
croppers, 1804 J. Graname Sabbath (1839) 6/2 The *heath- 
fowl's plumes. 1823 in Yoauna Baillie's Collect. Poems 287 
Conceal’d ’mong the mist, where the heath-fowl was crying. 
1711 Act 9 Anne c. 27 § 3 *Heath-Game or Grouse. 1773 
Baxrincton in PAil. Trans. LXIII. 229 The claws of our 
common Grous, or Heath-game. 1447-8 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 399 Ragge *hethstones and Flints to be 
purveid for the seid werkes. 1813 G. Rowertson Agric. 
Surv. Kincard. 3 (Jam.) There is a variety.. known under 
the name of Heathensor heath-stone, and is I think what is 
otherwise called Gneiss. 1851 Dict. Archit, Heath-stone, 
a name given by builders to a description of sandstone that 
occurs in irregular masses in the Bagshot sands. 1856 in 
‘Stonehenge’ Srit. Sports (1886) 510 The payment of * Heath 
Tax shall not be taken to confer on the person paying the 
same any legal he which shall interfere. with the abso- 
lute control the Club now has over all persons using or going 
on to their grounds, 1676 Lister in Kay's Corr. (1848) 125 
*Heath-throstle.. the Ring-ouzle is so called with us in 
Craven. 1804 CHARLOTTE Smit Conversations Il. 54 Bash- 
ful.. The *heath-thrush makes his domicile. 

b. In names of trees and plants: applied to any 

species which grows on heaths, as heath bedstraw, 
hair-grass, mouse-ear, rush; + heath-bramble, 
the Dewberry, Rubus cesius; heath-corn (U.S.), 
Buckwheat, Polygonum Fagopyrum; heath-cup, 
an erect herb, Avlanema fimbrialum (N.O. Scro- 
phulariacee), native of the Kast Indies and Aus- 
tralia, cultivated for its large blue flowers; heath- 
cypress, a Club-moss, Lycopodium alpinunt; 
heath-fern, the Sweet Mountain Fern, Lasétrea 
Oreopterts; hheath-grass, Triodia decumbens; 
heath-honeysuckle, Australian name for a flower- 
ing shrub, Banksta serrata; + heath-rose, the 
Rose of Jericho, Anastalica Hierochuntina. 
_ 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. iv. 661 The lesser berie is called .. 
in Englishe, a heare Bremble, or *heath Bramble.. The fruite 
is called a Dewberie, or blackberie. 1551 Turner Herbal 
1. Liva, Chomaccyparissus..may be called in English 
*hethe cypres because it groweth amonge hethe, or dwarf 
cypres. 1777 Rosson British flora 264 Lycopodium alpi- 
num..Cypress Wolfsclaw, Heath Cypress. 1863 Kincstry 
Water Bab, ii. (1889) 50 Heaps of fallen limestone .. with 
holes between them full of sweet *heath-fern. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 1, lx. 87 The small [VPilosella] .. may be called in 
English..* Heath mouse-eare. 1597 Gerarvr Herbal (1633) 
1387 The Rose of J+rico..in English, the *Heath Rose. 

c. In names of butterflies and moths: see quots. 
and cf. sense 3. 

1832 J. RENNIE Butterflies § Aloths 137 The Heath 
Rivulet (Elmimelesia) ericetata..) appears in June. 1871 
E. Newman Brit. Butlerffics (1874) 46 The Heath Fritillary 
..1s fond of basking on thistles. 1883 Casscd/’s Nat. /ist. 
VI. 67 The Heath Moths, or /rdonide, fly by day. 

Hence Heath v. /razs., to cover with heath. 

1862 Alacm. Mag. Sept. 426 How was it lichened and 
mossed, ferned and heathed..and brought to such ashow of 
verdure and softness ? 


Hea‘th-bell. 

1. The bell-shaped flower of the Heath: cf. 
Hea THER-BELL. 

1808 Scott Maruz. 11, Introd. ix, Let the wild heath-bell 
flourish still. 1810 — Lady of L. iu. v, Heath-bell with her 
purple bloom. 1840 Miss CostEetto Sxnner amongst the 
Bocages 1.128 Before the smell of steam has taken the placé 
of the perfume of the heath-bell. 

2. Applied to other bell-shaped flowers growing 
on heaths, esp. the Blne-bell (Campanula rotun- 
difolia). 

1804 J. Graname Sadéath (1808) 67 Thinly strewed with 
heath-bells up and down. 1821 Crare Vill, Minustr. Il. 135 
Last lingering of the flowery kind, Blue heath-bells tremble 
‘neath the sheltering furze. 1824 L. Hunt Vir. Months 
in Hone Every-day Bk. 11. 1284 Even the elegant and 
fragile heathbell, or harebell, has not yet quite disappeared. 

Heath-berry. A name vaguely applied to 
various berries growing on heaths, esp. the Bil- 
berry and Crowberry. 

C1000 Sax. Leechd. (1. 344 Zenim..hzp bergian wisan .. 
do pas wyrta in an fact. 1670-1 Narsoroucn Fru. in Ace. 
Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 124 A-shore there is great Store of 
Heath-berries. .and small Black-berries. 1772-84 Cook Voy. 
(1790) V. 1909 Berries of different species, such as cran- 
berries, hurtle-berries, bramble-berries, and heath-berries. 
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@ 1792 S. HEARNE Yourn. North. Ocean in Southey Contz2.- 
pl. Bk. IV. 167 Heathberries grow close to the ground. 


Hea‘th-bird. A bird which lives on heaths; 
Spec. the Black Grouse, of which the male is the 
HEATH-cocK and the female the HEATH-HEN. 

1683-4 W. Penn Let. to Dk. Ormonde g Jan. in Acadeuty 
(1896) 11 Jan. 36/3 Phesants, heath-birds, Pidgeons and 
Patredges, innumerably. 1810 Scott Lady of L. ui. xii, 
Like heath-bird, when the hawks pursue. 1842 Faber 
Styrian L. 151 A heath-bird that lies on the Cheviot moor. 

Heath-cock. The male of the HearTH-BIRD 
or Black Grouse (Zélrao tetrix), the Blackcock ; 
in N. America, the Canada grouse and other 
species. 

1590 R. Payne Descr. /rel. (1841) 7 Great store of wild 
Swannes, Cranes..Heathcocks, Plouers. 1674 Ray Coélect. 
lVords, Birds 85 The common Heath cock, Black game or 
Grous. 1789 G. Wiite Selborne vi. (1853) 26 That was the 
heath-cock or black-game. 1810 Scott Ladyof L. 1. xxxv, 
Until the heath-cock shrilly crew. 1893 [see HEATH-HEN). 

Heathen (hién, -3’n), a. and sé. Forms: 1 
hée®en, h&pen, héSen, 2-3 heeSen, heden, 2-5 
hepen, 2-6 hethen (3 headen, heapen, epen, 3-4 
haben, hethene, 4 heipen,-in, heypen, he3then, 
haipen, -in, hepyn, -in, heden, -in, 4~5 haythen, 
5 hepun, -on(e, -ynne, 6 Coverd. heithen), 6- 
heathen. [OF. fader = OF ris. Aéthin, -en, OS. 
hédin (MDu., Du. Aeider), OHG. hezdan (MHG. 
heiden, Ger. hetde), ON. hetdinn (Sw., Da. hederz) ; 
cf. Goth. 4aif726 Gentile or heathen woman. 

As this word is used inall the Germanic langs. in the sense 
*non-Christian, pagan’, which could only have arisen after 
the introduction of Christianity, it is thought probable that, 
like some other terms of Christian origin (e.g. church), it 
was first used in Gothic, and thence passed to the other 
tribes. This is supported by the use by Uifilas, in Mark vit. 
26, of the fem. form f#atjnd (Vulg. mnlier gentilis, all OF. 
versions 4#den). The word has generally been assumed to 
be a direct derivative of Gothic Aaif7, Heatu, as if ‘dweller 
on the heath’, taken as a kind of loose rendering of L. 
pagdanus ‘ovig. ‘villager, rustic’, later, after Christianity 
became the religion of the towns, while the ancient deities 
were still retained in rural districts, ‘pagan, heathen’). 
But in this there are difficulties chronological and etymo- 
logical, esp. in reference to the form and use of the suffix ; 
and Prof. S. Buege (/udog. Forsch. V. 178) includes this 
among several words which point to Armenian influence on 
the language of Ulfilas; he takes aif as indicating a masc. 
hatpans, which he refers to Armenian Aet‘anos ‘heathen’, 
ad. Gr. €9vos ‘nation’, pl. ‘nations, Gentiles, heathens’. 
This would explain the OHG. form erdan, while in OE., 
etc., the suffix was, as in cristev, levelled under the ordinary 
<1, -en, from -f2, But even so, the stem-vowel has prob. 
to be explained by assimilation to 4az/z heath.) 

A. adj. 1. Applied to persons or races whose 
religion is neither Christian, Jewish, nor Moham- 
medan ; pagan; Gentile. Incarlier times applied 
also to Mohammedans; but in modern usage, for 
the most part, restricted to those holding poly- 
theistic beliefs, esp. when uncivilized or uncultured. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 15 He bid Zeseald habnum mannum. 
c1000 EiFrRic //om. 1. 206 Se Zetigeda assa and his fola 
zetacniad twa folc, pat is Iudeisc and heden. 1154 O. £. 
Chron, an. 1137 Neure hethen men werse ne diden pan hi. 
a1z00 Moral Ode 295 in Trin. Coll. Hom. 229 Par bed 
hadene men be waren lage-lease. ¢ 1200 Ormin 7286 Patt 
hzbenn follc, Kalldisskenn follc, Wass warr off Cristess 
come. 1297 R. Grove. (1724) 397 Wyllam. .an epene kyng 
com to. ¢1300 Cursor AM. 19740 (Edin.) Babe to haipin 
(v.rr. heben, hebin, heiben] folc and iues. 1340 Hampote 
Pr. Conse. 5508 Haythen men .. Pat never baptem ne right 
trouthe tuke. 1377 Lancr. P. Pd. 3. xv. 450 A barne. . Til 
it be crystened in crystes name and confernied of fe bisshop, 
It is hethene as to heueneward .. Hethene is to mene after 
heth and vntiled erthe. ?a@1400 Arthur 435 Lat not pe 
hebone Men Destroye be puple crystien. 1563 W. FuLke 
Meteors (1640) 13 Helena was of the Heathen men taken 
as a Goddesse, the daughter of Jupiter and Leda. 1627 
SanpeRson Sev7. I. 263 Abimelech, an heathen-man, who 
had not the knowledge of the true God of heaven to direct 
him. 1708 Swirt Aemarks Wks. 1883 VII]. 142 Made 
familiar to such practices by the heathen priests. 1825 
Scotr Jalisnt. vi, I did the heathen Soldan injustice. 
1870 B. Harte Heathen Chineex7 He went for that heathen 
Chinee. 

2. Of things: Perfaining to such persons or races, 


or to their religion and customs. 

826 Charter of Ecgberht in Cod. Dipl. V. 83 Andlang dic 
to dem hedenum birigelsum. c1000 AEcFRic //om, I. 93 On 
hedenumdagum. a@ 1225 Leg. Kath. 53 Pe temple. .of hise 
headene godes. 13.. Six Bewes (A.) 547 Me 3he solde into 
hebenlonde. «1400-50 Ale.rander 5673 Out of haythen 
Spayn. 1485 Caxton AZalory's Arthur Pref. 2 In al places 
crysten and hethen. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. 1. il. § 1 
Having already shewed a generall defect in the ancient 
Heathen Ilistories. 1708 Swirt Remarks Wks. 1883 VIII. 
118 The same authority..may abolish Christianity, and set 
up the Jewish, Mahometan, and heathen religion. 1722 
Wottaston Kelig. Nat. ix. 208 Even the Heathen world 
believed that the souls of men survived their bodies. 1879 
Farrar S/, Pand (1883) 3 The victorious enemy of heathen 
philosophy and heathen worship had passed his boyhood 
ainid the heathen surroundings of a philosophic city. 

3. lransf. Religiously or otherwise on a level 


with heathens. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 22 A 
country of extremes—dukes and chartists, Bishops of 
Durham and naked heathen colliers. 

B. sb. (or adj. used seedst.) ; : ann 

1. One who holds a religious belief which is nei- 
ther Christian, Jewish, nor Mohammedan ; a pagan. 


HEATHENESSE. 


¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark vii. 26 Sodlice bet wif was haden 
sirofenisces cynnes. 13., Coer de L. 6297 He..slowgh ther 
many a hethene. 1682 Evetyn Diary 24 Jan., The Russian 
Ambassador .. behav’d himselfe like a clowne. compared to 
this civil heathen, 1720 Watts Div. Songs vi, That I was 
born of Christian race, And not a Heathen or a Jew. 1727 
Swirt Gulliver ut. i, 1 was sorry to find more mercy in an 
heathen than ina brother Christian. 1873 Epitu THompson 
Hist. Eng. iit.§ 1 Though himself a heathen, he [thelbert] 
had agreed to allow his wife, as being a Christian, free exer- 
cise of her religion. 

b. The adj. plural, the heathen (cf. the faithful), 
is now collective ; in O.T.= the Gentiles, or people 
who did not worship Jehovah, the God of the Jews. 

c1000 AELrric Saints’ Lives (E. E. T.S.) I. 322 pa he- 
benan swa dydon. a@1131 O£. Chron. an. 1128 Betwenen 
da cristene and ba hedene. c1200 Vices & Virtues (1888) 5r 
And beuall po hadene mid his ledre menezinges. ¢1340Cur- 
sor AM, 21254 (Fairf.) Pen come be heiben wip mikel wrange 
Pat cristen men to pine was prest. 1535 CoverDaLe Ps. 
Ixxvili[i]. 1 O God, y* Heithen are fallen in to thine heretage. 
— 2£sdras ii. 7 Scatred abrode amonge the Heithen. 1673 
Mitton Sasson 1430 And spread his name Great among the 
Heathen round. 1852 Mrs. Stowr Uncle 7om's C. xxviii, 
It would certainly be a greater self-denial to receive heathen 
among us than to send missionaries to them. 

ce. The sb. plural, Aeathens, is mostly individual. 

1630 Prynne Aint?-Armin. 135 Heathens..want the true 
knowledge of God. 1736 Westry IVks, (1872) I. 25 My 
brother and I.. went to pay our first visit in America to the 
poor Heathens. 1845 RK. Jess in Eucyel. Aletrop. II. 692/1 
Among the speculations of the more enlightened heathens 
we find the love of mankind at large highly commended. 
1857 Maurice Ef. St. Fohn iii. 38 Showing you how both 
Heathens and Jews were taught. 

2. ¢ransf. One that has no more religion, en- 
lighteniment, or culture than a pagan. 

1818 Scotr Rob Roy xv, Puir frightened heathens that 
they are. 1870 Dickens £. Drood viii, My ideas of civility 
were formed among Heathens. 

3. Applied humorously to persons belonging to 
places bearing the name ‘Ieath’, as Blackheath. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 16 Nov. 1/2 Blackheath crossed over with 
a goal to love .. The Oxonians .. got two goals, while the 
Heathens were unable to score. 1894 IVest7n. Gaz. 15 Jan. 
6/2 Blackheath y. London Scottish .. a victory for the 
Heathens. ; $ ; 

C. Comb., as heathen-minded adj. 3 heathen-like 


adj. and adv. 

1565 JeweL Def. Afol. (1611) 21 Thus prophanelie and 
Heathen-like he writeth. 1889 R. B. Anperson tr. Ryd- 
berg’s leut. Mythol, 104 Heathen-heroic songs. 1895 Dublin 
Rev, Oct. 318 A society of heathen-minded Humanists. 

Heathen, 5b.2 = //eath-slone: see HEATH 5, 

+ Heathen-coal. Obs. (See quot. 1697.) 

¢x697 Kennett Etym. Augl, Lansdowne MS. 1033 If. 
174/2 At Amblecot in Staffordsh. .. the second measure is 
called //eath or tough-coal: and the r2th or lowet of all, 
is called //eathen-coal. 1712 Betrers in Phil. Trans. 
XXVII. 542 The Heathen-Coal. 1719 F. Hauxssee Phys. 
Alech. Exp. Suppl. 319 The Heathen-Coal. ? 

Heathendom (h7dséndam), (OE. 2edenddm = 
MLG. heidendim, OHG. herdentuom, Ger. heidten- 
lunt, Du. hetdendom, ON. heidindimr (Sw. he- 
dendom); {. HEATHEN +-DoM. The old word ap- 
pears to have died out before 1400; in modern 
use app. formed anew after Christendom. Not in 
Johnson, Todd 1818, Webster 1828.] 

1. The belief and practice of the heathen; 


TIEATHENISM I. 

c1000 Lazs of Edw. § Guth. § 1 (Schmid) Hi zecwedon 
pat hi znne God lufian woldon, and_zlcne hadendoin 
zeorne aweorpan. ¢1200 OrMin 18855 Piss pessterrnesse iss 
ha:penndom And dwillde inn hafedd sinness. ¢ 1200 Vices 
& Virtues (1888) 31 Da unwraste ileaue of haden-dome. 
axz25 Leg. Kath. 35 And dreien cristene men.. alle to 
headendom. 1701 J. Law Counc. Trade (1751) 233 Im- 
provement of human society, beyond what it could possibly 
attain toin Heathendom. 1850 HawtHorne Scarlet L. xx, 
The many precious souls he hath won from heathendom. 
1867 Freeman Norn. Cong. (1876) I. iv. 179 Whatever 
traces of heathendom may have cloven to Rolf himself. 

b. ¢ransf. The condition of being unenlightened 
and untouched by Christian infivences. 

1850 Kincstey Cheap Clothes §& Nasty in Alt. Locke (1879) 
p. Ixiii, He trims his paletots, and adorns his legs, with the 
flesh of men and the skins of women, with degradation, 
pestilence, heathendom, and despair. 

2. The domain or realm ot the heathen ; heathen 
people collectively ; the heathen world. 

1860 Trencu Sera. Weston. Abd. ix. 96 Thick darkness 
rested over the whole of heathendom. 1861 E. Gasket 
Boyle Lect. 32 The mighty work of subjugating all heathen- 
dom to the faith of the crucified Nazarene. 


Hea‘theness. vac. [f. HeaTHen + -Ess.] 
A female heathen, a heathen woman. 

1876 Contemp. Rev. XXVIUI1. 962 The proud heatheness 
humbly suhmitted to baptism. 

Heathenesse (hidéne:s). arch. Forms: ! 
hé&®e(n)nes, -nys, 3 heSenesse, hepinesse, 
3-5 hepen-, hethenesse, -es, -isse, -nes, ¢tc., 
6 heathennesse, heath-, heythnesse, 6-7, 9 
heathenesse, -(n)ess. [OE. Axdennes, -1y5, 
haden HeaTHEN + -NESS. From an early date 
one of the two 7’s was generally omitted, so that 
the word was sometimes treated as analogous to 
such words of French origin as zod/esse, Lyonesse.] 

1. The quality or condition of being heathen ; 
the belief and practice of the heathen; heathenism. 


HEATHENHEDE. 


¢ tr. Brda's Hist. 1. xxti, [xxx.] (1890) 250 He to 
feaeaisce [v. r. hadennysse) was gehwyrfed. c 1205 Lay. 
29388 And forsaken godes masse, and luuien hadenesse. 
1388 Wyciir 1 Chron. xxii. 2 Alle conuersis fro hethenesse 
to the lawe of Israel. 1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 35 Aftur 
I had leyde be-syde me errour of hethenesse. 1540 
Hyape tr. Vives’ Justr. Chr. Wom. (1592) Boy, When we 
couple..Paganisme and heathennesse, unto Christianitie : 
and the devill to God. 1581 Marseck Bh. Notes 627 Then 
shall the vnfruitfull, rough and woodye heathnesse.. bee 
tourned vnto the religion of Christes congregation or 
Church. 1848 Lyttos //arold 1. i, Merriments, savouring 
of heathenesse. 

2. Heathendom, the heathen world; the lands 
outside Christendom, including, in Middle uglish, 
Mohammedan lands. 

c1205 Lay. 1663: Pe wes in ha:denesse king of muchele 
mahte. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 480 Saladin nom the holt 
croys, & to hethenesse it ber, a@1300 Cursor JM. 2102 Asie 
..es be hest, for par in es Bath haly land and hethyennes. 
01380 Sir Fernumb, 2187 In al hebenis ys no Sarsyn 
wikkeder pan is he. 1489 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxxxviii. 
263 His fame..sprang so ferre that it come in to hethnes 
and harbarye. 1599 Hakcuyt Voy. II. 161 Divers provinces 
of Christendome and of Heathenesse. 1828 Blackw. J/ae. 
72 The event was not such as could bear trumpeting in 

eathenesse. 


+ Hea thenhede. 
= HeaATueNnpom 2. 

13300 Cursor M. 7224 Cott.) Kinges four of haithen-hede. 
/bid, 19864 (Gott.) Pe mete pai ete in haiben-hede. 

+ Hea‘thenhood, -hode. 0ds. [Sce -1100p.] 
= TIEATHENDOM I. 

c1275 Serving Chris 38 in O. E. Misc. 91 Al pes world is 
bi-heled myd hepene-hode. 

+ Heatheniec, a.and sé. Ods. In 6 heathnick, 
7 hethnike. Var. of Erusic assimilated to 
heathen. So + Meathnical a. = ETunicat. 

1554 Hoorer in Stipe Eccl, Alem. (1721) V1. App. xxvii. 
78 The sword of the heathnicks and gentils. 1583 Stu pees 
alnat. Abus. 1. (1879) 177 Beare baiting and other exercyses 
.. These Hethnicall exercyses vpon the Sabaoth day. /bi:. 
185 More then Hethnicall impieties. 1632 Litucow Srav. 
1x. 397 Whose presence to me after so tong a sight of 
Hethnike strangers was exceeding comfortable. 

Heathenish (hrsénif), 2. Also 6 heathnish, 
fetnyshe). [OE. Atdenise = OHG. hetdanisc, 
-inise (G. hreidnisch), ON. hetdneskr Sw. hednisk, 
Da, hedensk). In modern tise prob. a new forma- 
tion : see -ISH.] 

1. Of or peitaining to the heathen. Now rare. 

¢893 K, Auurren Oros. at. iti. § 1 Him man worhte 
anfiteatra, bat mon mehte bone hzdeniscan plezan bazrinne 
don. rgs0 Bate /mage Roth Ch. Vij, All her hethnyshe 
ceremonyes, supersticions, and soiceryes. 1597 Hookex 
Eccl. Pol. v. \xxviit. § 2 The most eminent part both of 
Heathenish and Jewish seruice did consist in sacrifice. 1677 
Hate /'rim. Orig. Wan. u. v. 167 The various Denomina- 
tions of those Heathenish Deities. 1974 J. Bryant Wythol. 
V1. 475 The heathenish temples. 

+2. =Heatuen aii. [Cf Jewish.) Obs. 

1535 CoverbALe 1 Ayes Contents, Salomon displeaseth 
God with the loue of Heythenysh wemen. 1581 J. Bev 
Lladdon's Answ. Osor,92zb, All nations and people, as well 
Heathenishe, as the Jewes alsothemselves. a 1652 J. Smitit 
Sel. Disc. vi. 297 The heathenish philosopher Plutarch. 
1718 Tavy M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess Bristol (1887) 1. 
239 She was too good a christian to kill herself, as that 
heathenish Roman did. [1882-3 Scuare Ancycl, Relig. 
Knowl. U1. 1941 A heathenish slave bought of a heathen.) 

3. fransf. and fig. @. Weathen-like ; unchristian, 
uncivilized, barbarous ; unworthy of a Christian. 
b. collog. Abominable, disgusting, offensive, 
‘beastly’. (Cf. Cuutstian sé. 3.) 

1593 Nasne /farvey-Greene Fractates Wks. \Grosart 11. 
206 O Heathenish and Pagan Hexamiters. 1604 Suaxs. 
Oth, Vv. ii. 313, Most Heathenish, and most grosse. ¢ 1700 
T. Browne in our C. Eng. Lett. 147 Tobacca, thongh it 
be a heathenish weed. 1718 Freethinker No. 3 ?1, 1 may 
not appear a strange, heathenish Creature to the Ladies. 
1859 Miss Cary Country Life (1876) 218 It was heathenish 
in the mowers to laugh. 1866 Gro. Extot /. //olt (1868) 39 
That's a heathenish, Brutus-like sort of thing. 1882 Mus. 
Pitman .Wission L. Greece §& Pal, 251 The heathenish noises 
] now hear from a garden near hy us. 

Hea‘thenishly, ad. [f.prec.+-1¥2.] Ina 
heathen, unchristian, pagan, or barbarous manner. 

1561 Daus tr. Budlinger on Afoc. (1573) 84 A thousand 
yeares after the incarnation of Christ, the Byshops began 
to defile the Lordes supper .. too heathenishly. 1580 Ord. 
of Prayer in Litarg. Serv, Q. Eliz. (1847) 574 The Sabbath 
days and holy days .. spent full heathenishly, in taverning, 
tippling [etc.). 1611 Beaum, & FL. King & no A. i. i, ’Tis 
heathenishly done of "em in my conscience. 1749 FieLDING 
Tom Jones vu. xv, He was heathenishly inclined to believe 
in, or to worship the goddess Nemesis. 1836 Chaméd. Frul. 
24 Dec. 383 ‘he burial place of the royal family heathen- 
ishly styled the ‘ Pantheon’. 

Hea'thenishness. ([f. as prec. + -NEsS.] 
Heathenish quality or condition ; barbarity. 

1§71 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. x. 16 Horrible was the 
heathnishnesse, when the land that was given for an heri- 
tage to God's people did foster ungodly and wicked in- 
habiters. 1633 PryNne 2ud Pt. Histrio-M. ww. i. R.), Vhe 
obscenity .. heathenishnesse, and prophanenesse of most 
play-bookes. 1880 Miss BirpJafax }. 135 Singing..which 
sounds like the very essence of beathenishness. 

Heathenism (h7séniz’m. [See -1s«.] 

1. The religious or moral system of heathens; 
heathen practice or belief; paganism. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xiv. §9 The heresy of the 
-Anthropomorphites .. and the opinion of Epicurus, answer- 


Obs. [See JIEDE, -HEAD.] 
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able to the same in heathenism, who supposed the gods to 
be in human shape, 1645 Mitton Yetrach, (1851) 152 If 
we be not lesse zealous in our Christianity, then Plato was 
m his heathenism. 1707 Curios. in //ush. & Gard. Pref. 
6 A Relick of Heathenism. a@1719 Anvison Chr, Relig. 
§ 5. 8 (Seager) He brought over multitudes both from heresy 
and heathenism. 1868 Freeman Worm. Conq, (1876) 1. App. 
6s0 The whole..country relapsed into heathenism. 

b. With @ and f/. A heathen belief or charac- 
teristic. 

1843 J. Martineau Chr, Life (1867) 202 Cast out as a dead 
heathenism, 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Worship Whs. 
(Bohn II, 397 Witness the heathenisms in Christianity. 

2. transf. Unchristian state of things; heathenish 
condition ; unchristian degradation or barbarism. 

1742 Firipinc ¥. Andrews (L.), Ay, there is nothing but 
heathenism to be learned from plays. 1895 Miss Montresor 
Into Highways 4& Jledges in. ii, (ed. 4) 302 Fitting orna- 
ments for the ‘heathenism" of luaury. J/od. The practical 
heathenism of our great cities. 


+ Hea‘thenist. Oés. [f. Heatuen + -1s7.] 
One holding or supporting leathenism. 

1g51 Asp. DRowne Serm. in éarl, Mise. V. 567 These 
sorts will turn themselves into several Forms; with the 
Ileathen a Heathenist; with Atheists, an Atheist; with the 
Jews, a Jew. 1570 Dee JVath. /'ref. 21 Could the Ieathen- 
asts finde these vses, of these... Mighty Corporal] Creatures. 

Hea'thenize, v. [f. Heatuen +-12zF.] 

1. trans. To render heathen or heathenish. 

1681 H. More xf. Dan. iii. 74 Endeavouring to 
Heathenize the People of God again. 1827 Hare Gxesses 
(1859) 84 Till very lately we sent out onr colonists, not so 
much tg christiantze the Heathens, as to be heathenized by 
then. 

2. intr. To practise heathenism; to become 
heathen or heathenish. 

1769 [see below]. 1850S. R. Maiteann /irtein (ed. 2) 174 
The Christians, instead of judaizing, began 10 heathenize. 
1861 ‘Trencn Sev. C4. Asia 74*These..do not judaize but 
heathenize, seeking to throw off every yoke. 

Ilence Hea'thenized ///. a.; Hea 'thenizing 
vb. sb. and ppl. a. 

1769 W. Jones (of Nayland) Ii‘As. 11810 1. 203 By the 
proud Arian or the heathenizing inoralist. 1856 Miss Wink- 
wortH Fauler's Life & Serm. (1857) 75 ‘Yo combat the 
heathenizing philosophers of Christendom. 1857:8 SEaks 
Athan. vii. 64 A heathenized Christianity. 1893 E. Ihi1- 
Lasis Wem, Serjt, Hellasis 157 Vhe result... niust be the 
heathenizing of the rising generation. 

+ Hea‘thenly, a. Oés. [f. Heatien + -Ly). 
Cf. ONG. hetdanlth, MUG. heidenlich.] Weathen- 
like, heathenish, heathen. 

1415 Hoccteve Jo Sir 9. Oldcastle 21 Fro cristen folk to 
hethenly couyne. 1579 Lyty Aaufltucs (Arb.) 176 Which 
hath made me..of an heathenly Pagan a heauenly Pro- 
testant. r1g91 Tlorsey 7vaz, (Hakl. Soc.) 158 The manner.. 
of this mariage was so streinge and heathenly. 

Hea-thenly, «dv. [f. as prec.+-Ly 2.) After 
the manner of the heathen ; barbarously. 

3382 Wryceuir 2 -Vacc. xv. 2 Do thou not so feersly and 
heithenly. — Gad. ii. 14 If thou, sithen thou ert a Jew. 
Iyuest hethenli [1388 hethenlich} and not Jewly. 1579 J. 
Joxes Preserv. Bodte 4& Soule 1, xxxix.87 Vhem that teach 
with the desperate and damnable ‘Turkes, or that do beleeue 
as his lenesaries are instructed al too Heathenly. 1776 W. 
C. Compr Diaboliad 6 uote, Mercury ..is (Heathenly 
speaking) the presiding Genius of rogues, sharpers, &c. 

Heathenness: sce HIEATHENESSE. 


+ Hea‘thenous, a. Obs. rare—'. Heathen. 

1613 Purcuas ilerimage (1614) 715 That huge Heathen. 
ous Tract of the unknowne South Continent. 

Heathenry (hidtnii.  [f, HeaTHEN +-ny,] 

1. Heathen belief, practice, or custom; heathen 
character or quality ; heathenism. 

1577-87 Houxsury Chron. II. 28,1 In conuerting the 
Nand from heathenrie to christianitie, 1583 Stunurs Anal. 
al bus, 1. (1879) 144 It is all one, as if they had said, bawdrie, 
hethenrie, paganrie. 1856 ‘TI. A. ‘Trottore Girli, Cath. de 
Med, iii, 46 Aghast on his arrival in Rome at the utter 
heathenry around him. 1868 Contemp. Kev. VIII. 166 
Some of our brilliant imitators of Greek poetry seem to 
pursue it mainly for its heathenry. | 

2. Heathen people. (Cf. /rishry.) 

ax8g0 R. F. Burtox in Lady Burton Life (1893) I. 292 
My Goanese boys, being ‘ Christians’ .. will not feed with 
the heathenry. : 

+ Hea‘thenship. Cds. or arch. [OE. Axden- 
scife; f. HEATHEN + -SHIP.] 

1. Heathenism, heathendom. 

axoo0 U. E. Chron. an. 634 For ban hedenscipe pe hi 
drugon. ¢1000 AEiFric Hom. 11. 50g Martinus .. awende 
his moder of manfullum hxdenscipe. c1rz0g Lay.12114 And 
sumine heo godd wid-soken and to hadenescipe token. /é/d. 
14862 Hengestes la3en .. and his hadene-scipe px he hider 
brohte. [1832 Torre tr. Czdmon's Par. 229 And would 
not swerve from the Lord of hosts..into heathenship.] 

2. Gentilism ; uncircumcision. rare (tteralism. 

1535 CovERDALE 1 Cor. vii. 18 Yf eny man be called beynge 
Circumcysed let him take no Heythensbippe vpon him. Yf 
eny man be called in the Heythenshippe let bin: not be cir- 
cumcysed. 


+ Hea‘theny, 2. Obs. rare. 
+-Y.) Heathen, heathenish. 


1s80 Sipney Ps. x. ix, Who hast the heatb'ney folk 
destroy’d From out Thy land. 


Heather ‘heda1). Forms: 4, 6 hathir, 5 
had(d)yr, 6 haddir, hedder, 6-7 hadder, 6-5 
hather, S hether, 8- heather. [Of uncertain 
origin; commonly viewed as related to heath; but 
the form Aeather appears first in 18th c., and the 


[f. HeaTHeN sé, 


HEATHER-BELL. 


carlier adder seems on several grounds to dis- 
cotintenance such a derivation. The word ap- 
pears to have been originally confined to Scotland 
(with the contiguous part of the English Border) ; 
the northern Eng]. equivalent, as in Yorkshire, etc., 
being Zéxg, from Norse. The word death, on the other 
hand, scems to be native only in Southern and Mid- 
land connties, and never to have been applied to the 
Yorkshire or Scottish ‘moors’; it is only in com- 
paratively recent times that the southern English 
heath and the Sc. hadder, hedder, have been asso- 
ciated, and the spelling Aea/her thenee introduced. 
On the analogy of adder, bladder, ladder, now in 
Se. ether, blether, lether, and of Eng. feather, toge- 
ther, weather, we should expect eather to go back 
through Aedder, hadder, toa type hwdder or haddre.] 

1. The Scotch name, now in general use, for the 
native species of the Linnwan genus Zrtea, called 
in the north of England, Linc ; especially Z. (now 
Calluna) vutgaris, Common Heather, and £. 
cinerea, Fine-leayed Heath or Lesser J3cll-heather, 

Some recent hotanical writers have essayed to linrit the 
originally local names heath, ling, heather, to different 
species; but each of these names is, in its own locality, 
applied to all the species there found, and pre-eminently 10 
that locally most abundant. On the Yorkshire and Scottish 
moors, the most ahundant is #. vadyarts, which is therefore 
the ‘Common Ling’ of the one, the ‘Common Heather’ of 
the other, Dut in other localities, esp. in the south-west, 
E. cinerea is the prevalent species, and is there the *Com- 
mon Heath’, Scottish distinctions are Dog-heather, He- 
heather (F. vulgaris), Carlin h., She-heather \E. cinerea). 

1335 Compotus Procuratoris de Norham (Durham Yrea- 
sury MS.), In strauue et hathir emptis pro coopertura domus 
molendini. ¢1470 Henny Wallace v. 300 In heich haddyr 
Wallace and thai can twyn.  /4éd. xt. 898 Hadyr and hay 
bond apon flakys fast. 1g00-z0 Dunnar /'oems Ixvi. 86 
Greit abbais grayth I nill to gather, Bot ane kirk scant 
coverit with hadder. 1548 Hather [sce Heat# 2b]. 1572 
Satir, Poems Kefornt. xxxii. 1g With Peittis, with Turuis, 
and mony turse of Iledder, 1578 Lyte Dodocus V1. xvi. 678 
Heath, Mather, and I-yng is called in high and hase Al- 
maigne, Heyden. 1607 Norven Surv. Dial. (N.), Meath is 
the generall or common name, whereof there is one kind, 
called hather, the other ling. 1621 Burton dnat. Mel. in. 
iL vi. i. (16511 546 Those Jndian Brachmanni. .lay upon the 
ground covered with skins, as the Redshanks doon Hadder. 
1633 Hakr Viet Diseased 1. xxvii. 126 In the Northerne .. 
Ew of this Esland..They dry their malt with ling, or 
ieath, called there hadder, 1674-91 Ray N.C. Words 135 
adder, Heath or Ling. 1725 linaptey Sam. Dict. s. v. 
Plague, They are to give them Hather or Hadder to eat. 
1730 Burt Lett. NV. Scot. xiii. (1754) 1. 297 The Surface 
of the Ground is all over Heuth, or, as they call it, ‘feather 
1856 7reas. Bot. 199/1 Calluna. The true ‘Ileather’ of 
Scotland, called also line and Common Heath. 1873 Brack 
fP'r. Thule 3 Set anid the browns and greens of the heather. 

b. phr. Zo set the heather on fire. to make a 
disturbance. 7o fake lo the heather: to become 
an outlaw or bandit. 

1818 Scorr Hob Koy xxxv, It's partly that whilk has set 
the heather on fire. 1896 MWestut. Gaz, 28 July 1/3 A 
woman. .informed against the inurderer, who at once ‘to-k 
tothe heather’, a ee we 

2. Applied with distinctive additions to other 
plants. 

Himalayan Heather, Andromeda fates (Miller, 
1883); Monox Heather, the Crowberry; Silver or 
Sponge Heather, the moss /’olptrichum commune. 
(Britten & Holl. Plant-n.) : 

3. attrib. and Comb. a. Of, pertaining to, con- 
sisting of, or made from heather, as heather-ale, 
-bed, -beer, -besom, -bloom, -blossom, -brae, -brake, 
-bush, -cow \Cow sb.2,, -honey, -knolt, -land, -roof, 
-top, -tuft, -wine. b. Of the colonr or ap- 
pearance of heather: applied to fabrics, etc., 
of a mixed or speckled hue thought to resemble 
that of heather, as heather-mixture, -stockings, 
-suil, -liweed, -wool. ¢c. heather-clad, -covered, 
-mixed, -siveel adjs. d. heather-cat, a cat living 
wild and roaming among the heather; hence fg. 
applied toa person ; heather-grass =feath-grass, 
Triodia decumbens; heather-owl, the Short-eared 
Owl, Asto accifitrinus. 

1820 Scott J/onast. xxv, Halbert Glendinning. .expressed 
himself unwilling to take any liquor stronger than the 
*heather ale, which was at that time frequently used at 
theals. 1724 Ramsay Gentl. Sheph. uu. i, And skulk in 
hidings on the *heather hraes. 1855 Kincstey Heroes, 
Theseus i, 196 Beneath whose shade grew. . purple *heather- 
bushes. 1886 Stevenson Aiduafped xvi. 153 He's here and 
awa ; here to-day and gone to morrow; a fair *heather-cat. 
1895 Crockett Wen of AJoss Hags xvi, Vhat daft heather- 
cat of a cousin of mine. 1886 G. Aiiex Maimie's Sake it. 
12 To climb the *heather-clad hill. 1818 Scorr Ar. Lamm, 
xxix, What good can the poor bird do..except pine and die 
in the first *beather-cow or whin-bush she can crawl into? 
1863 Kincstey Mater Bab, (1879) 146 He..smelt..the wafts 
of *beather honey off the grouse moor. 1863 J. G. BAKER 
XN. Yorksh. 181 A considerable extent of the surface yet 
remains as *heatherland. 1885 Maser Corins Prettzest 
Woman xxvi, He changed his ‘*heather-mixture’ for clothes 
more suitable to Piccadilly. 1819 Rees Cyc/.s.v., *Heather- 
roofs are frequently met with in the district of Cowal 1876 
Mrs. ALEXANDER Her Dearest Foe 1. 278 Tom entered, m 
a bright purple-tinted ‘*heather suit’. 1824 Scott S¢. 
Ronan's ii, A head like a *heather-tap. .. 

Heather-bell. a. A name given to Erica 
tetraltx (or spec. to its blossom), and sometimes 
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also to Z. cezerea. (In quot.1725 app. = HeaTH- 
HELL 22) ve 

1725 Ramsay Gentl, Sheph. . iv, Blue heather-bells 
Bloom‘d bonny on moorland. 1785 Burns To IW. Simpson 
56 Her moors red-brown wi’ heather bells. 1808 Scorr 
Marm, 1. Introd. 18 Away hath passed the heatber-bell, 
That bloomed so rich on Needpath-fell, 

Hea‘ther-bleat. 5c. [Perversion, after 4ea- 
ther, of the OE, name Axfer-d/ete, goat-bleater, f. 
hafer goat + blttan to bleat: from the noise which 
it makes in flight, associated in many languages 
with the bleating of a goat (Newton, Dict. Birds 
885; Swainson, Prov. Name Birds 192). So Ger. 

himmelstege, Fr. chévre-volante, Gaelic meannan- 
adhair air-kid, gabhair-adhair sky- or air-goat, 
etc.} The Snipe. 

[cx000 /Etrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 126/41 Bicoca, 
haferblate, we/ pur. /bid. 260/3.  c 1050 Ags. Gloss. ibid. 
361/17 Bugium, heferblate.] 1824 Mactaccart Gallovid. 
Eucycl., Heather-biect, the mire snipe. 1894 CrockeTr 
Raiders xxxvi, The snipe (which is called the heather- 
bleat). /ézd., Farther off a heatherbleat whinnied. 

Hea‘ther-blea:ter. S¢.and north. dial. Also 
-blut(t)er, -bluiter, -blooter; corrupted carn- 
bleater, hammer-bleat, -er. [as prec., with second 
element conformed to agent-nouns in -ER.] = prec. 

a 1617 Buret /ilyremer in Watson Collect. (1706) 11. 27 
VJam.) The Hobie and the Hedderhluter. 1791 Statist. 
ace. Scotl., Ayrsh. 11, 721 Jam.) A bird, which the people 
here call a hether blutter. 1820 Scotr Afozas?. iv, What 
saw she in the bog, then .. forby moor-cocks and heather- 
blutters? 1893 Northunbld, Gloss., Heather-bleater. Mis 
also called szzre-bleater and gulter-snipe. 

Heathered he daid),¢. [f. HeatTHeR + -ED2.] 
Covered with heather. 

1831 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 319 A treeless 
but high-beathered rock. 1849 Aytous Lays, /sland of 
Scots xi, Scotland's high and heathered hills. 1884 Q. 
Victoria More Leaves 133A lovely drive with pink heathered 
hills to the right. S 

Heathery (hr péri), 56. [f. WearH+-ery: cf. 
pincry, fernery.) A collection of hcaths; a place 
in which heaths are grown. 

1804 H.C. Anprews (¢2//e) The Heathery, or Monograph 
of the Genus Erica, 1849 Beck's Florist 10, | know from 
experience that Heaths will thrive as well in a greenhouse 
..as they would do in a heathery. 1850 /éid. Feb. 33 A 
skilful disposition of the plants in the Heathery. 

Heathery (hedori), a. Also 6 hadrie. [f. 
TleaTHER + -¥.) Covcred with or abounding in 
heather; of the nature or appcarance of heather. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 1. 340 In craig and cleuche, and 
mony hadrie hill. 1710 Eart Cromertte in /’22l. Trans. 
XXVIII. 296 The Surface is covered with a heathy, and (as 
they call it) a heathery Scurf. 1804 J. Graname Sablath 
152 Flowers that strangers seem Amid the heathery wild. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. 1.11, The antlered monarch of the 
waste Sprung from his heathery couch in haste. 

Hence Hea'theriness. 

1862 SHirtey Vug:e Crit. 1.67 The romance of the moor 
has been recently disturbed, and even the gor-cock has 
begun to lose tlie old racy heatheriness. 

eath-hen. a. The female of the IeaTH- 
cock ; thc Grey-hen. b. Applied in N. America 
to species of grousc 

1591 Shuttleworth Acc.(Chetham Soc.) 66 A lade of Alex- 
ander Bradshawes wt! broughte hethe henes iiij?. 1670 D. 
Denton Deser. New York i845) 5 Wild Fow! there is great 
store of, as ‘Turkies, Heath-Hens, Quails. 1728-46 THom- 
son Spring O’er the trackless waste The heath-hen 
flutters. 1893 Newron Dict. Birds, Heath-cock and Heath- 
hen, originally names by which..the Black-cock and Grey- 
hen were called; but on the North American continent.. 
applied to one or more species of grouse. 

Hea‘thless, a. rare. (f. Heat +-Less.] De- 
void of heath. 

1804 J. GRAHAME Sabbath 247 There on the heathless inoss 
outstretch'd he broods. 

Heathnick, -ical: sce HEATHENIC. 

Heath-pea (hippz). Also$-pease. A tuberous- 
rooted leguminous plant, Lathyrus macrorrhisus 
(Orobus tuberosus), called also CARMELE. Also 
Heath-peaseling. 

1706 Puittirs (ed, Kersey), //eath-pease, or Wood-pease, a 
kind of wild Pease. 1755 Jounson, //eath-feas, a species 
of bitter Vetch. 1800 Garnetr Jour Scotl, I. 337 The 
Orobus tubcrosus, or heath-peasling. 1808 Afed, Frui. XIX. 
77 Heath peaseling..’The roots, when boiled, are savoury 
and nutritious. 1863 Prior Plant-n., Heath-pea. 

Hea‘th-poult. Also -polt,-powt. =IJeatu- 
Binp; more sfec. the female or young. 

1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith., The Merlin.. They fly also 
Heath-pouts with it. 1687 Lomd. Gaz. No. 2263/4 It is His 
Majesties Will and Pleasure, That no Person do.. presume 
to Hawk at any Heath-Poult, in any year before the 2oth 
day of July. 1825 Sporting Alag. XVI. 422 [He] had the 
Sood fortune. .to get 16 sbots at heath-poults, or black game, 
1884 Jerrerirs Red Deer ii. 33 Heath-poults, the female of 
black game, fly like a great pate. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
4 Oct. 5/1 The young heath-poults are at first extremely 
tender creatures, 

Heathwort (hipwzit). Lindley’s name for 
a plant of the Nat. Ord. Zrzcacew. Also attrtb. 

1847 in Craic. 1866 Z7eas. Bot. 461/1 Shrubby plants be- 
longing to the heathwort order. 

eathy (hrpi),a. Also 5 hethy. [f. lleEaTH 

+ -¥.]_ Abounding in or covered with heath ; of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of heath; heathery. 

a1450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 11 The cawney colour 
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for those waters that ben hethy or morysshe. 1545 Brink- 
Low Compl. iv. Bvj, Such heathy, woddy and moory 
ground, as is vnfrutefull for corne or pasture. 1667 [’/i/. 
Yrans, 11. 525 It is Heathy, Ferny and Furzy. 1809 
SuHeEttey Zastrozzi iv. Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 18 The wild berries 
which grew amid the heathy shrubs. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule 
ii, An illimitable prospect of heathy undulations, 

Heating (hitin), vd/. sé. [f. Heat v. + -ING!.] 
The action of the verb HEAT; imparting of heat, 
warming ; becoming hot; ¢eckn. ‘in the iron and 
steel industry, Getting the steel hot for rolling’ 
(Labour Comm, Gloss. 1892). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. xix. (1495) 263 Bath- 
ynges and heetynges whyche dyssolue and departe and 
melte the matere. 1545 AscHam Zoxofh. (Arb.) 115 Well 
seasoned..wyth hetynges and tillerynges. 1592 SHaxs. Ven, 
& Ad. 742 Sickness, whose attaint Disorder breeds by heat- 
ing of the blood. 1665 R. Hooke J/icrogr. 37 A gradual 
heating and cooling does anneal or reduce the parts of Glass 
to a texture that is more loose. 1858 Greener Gunnery 
175 The loss of strength by heating or softening. 1884 
S. P. Tuomerson Dynamo-Electr. Mach, 105 There is 
another cause of heating in field-magnet cores. 

b. atirid. and Comb., as heating apparatus, ap- 
pliance, power, stove; heating furnace (see quot.) ; 
heating pan, a pan inwhich snbstances are warmed 
in various manufacturing processes. 

1611 Cotcr., Chanffage,.. heating stuffe, or stuffe to heat 
with. 1811 A. T. ‘THomson Lond. Disp, (1818) p. xxxviii, 
Chemical effects .. independent of its heating power. 1860 
Tyrnxpatt Glace. n. ii, 240 Beyond the red..we have rays 
possessing a high heating power. 1861 W. Fairpairn A7id/s 
I. 270 Feed-water Heating Apparatus. 1881 Raymonp 
Mining Gloss., Heating/Jurnace, the furnace in which 
blooms or piles are heated before hammering or rolling. 

Heating, f//. a. [f. Hearzv.+-1ne1.] That 
heats or makes hot, in various senses. 

1591 Percivatt Sf. Dict., Caluroso, hot, heating. x60 
Hottann Piiny 11. Table, Heating medicines. 1732 
Axsutunot Rules of Diet 258 Truffles..are heating. 1812 
L.. Hunt in Evaininer 7 Dec. 771/2 Vo have... his warmth 
in an arguinent traced to a heating diet. 

b. “eating surface, the total surface of a stcam 
boilcr, exposed on one side to the fire, on the other 
to water ; the firc-surface : sce quots. /fealing-tube, 


a water tube in a boiler surrounded by flame. 

1854 Ronatos & Ricuarpson Chen. Technol. (ed. 2) 1. 
259 he grate is large in proportion to the consumption of 
fuel, as well as the heating surface. 1861 W. Fairsairn 
Mills 1. 261 The efficient heating surface is obtained by 
deducting fron: the total heating surface one-half the area of 
vertical portions, and one-half the area of horizoutal cylin- 
drical flues. 1894 7snes 23 July 6/4 Boilers, which have 
an aggregate heating surface of 7,890 square feet, with 
a grate area of 189. ; , 

Ilence Hea‘tingly adv., in a heating manncr. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 303 Heatingly. Iluminatingly. 

Heatless (hitlées), a. rare. [f. Heat sd. + 
-LESS.} Destitute of heat. 

1596 WitLopie Avisa (1880) 154 This Not-seene Nimph, 
this heatlesse fire. 1664 Drayvpen Rival Ladies v. iii, The 
heatless Beamsof a departing Sun, 1680 J. CHAMBERLAINE 
Birth Christ 3 My Wife is likewise known, Uhrough heat- 
less age, past hopes to have a Son. 1887 ‘I’, Harpy | oud- 
fanders M11. xii. 243 Bright but heatless sun. 

Heat-spot. a. A redspot onthe skin, a freckle. 
b. /’/ystol. A spot or point of the skin at which 
the sensation of hcat can be produced. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 479 The blushing 
halo by which they are surrounded, is popularly called a 
heat-spot. 1887 G. TI. Lavo Physiol. Psychol. xiii. 315 
The sense of locality connected with the cold-spots is about 
twice as fine..as that connected with the heat-spots. 

Heat-wave. a. A wave of radiant heat; one 
of those vibrations of the ether that produce heating 
effects: see Heat 56. 2b. b. A ‘wave’ or access 
of excessive heat in the atmosphere, esp. when re- 
garded as passing from one place to another, 

1878 J. Fiske in NV. Amer, Rev. CRXVI. 35 The sum. 
total of motion is ever the sanie, but its distribution into 
heat-waves, light-waves, nerve-waves, &c., varies. 1893 
R. S. Baus /2 the High lleavens xii, (headiug) The ‘ Heat 
Wave’ of 2892. /bid. Vhe culmination of what had been 
somewhat absurdly designated ‘the great heat-wave’.. The 
so-called heat-wave then seems to have travelled eastward. 

Heaume (haum), Obs. or arch. [a. F. heaume 
(hom) :—OF. Aelme: see Het sb.'] A massive 
helmet, reaching down to the shoulders, worn in 
the 12th and 13th centuries, sometimcs over a 
smaller close-fitting one. 

1572 Bossewett Armorte 1. 122 Whiche of heraltes is 
proprely called blazon, heawme, and timbre. 1610 GuiLuim 
Fp vi. v. (1660) 394. 1706 Pxittips (ed. Kersey), 
Heaulme or Ileaume,a Verm in Heraldry for an Helmet 
or Head-piece. 1834 Prancné Brit, Costume 186 The great 
crested helmet or heaume was now (temp. Hen. V] only 
worn forthe tournament. 1858 Morris Near A va/ou Poems 
239 Their heaumes are on, whereby, half blind, They pass 
by many sights. 

Heauto-(hi\$tc), before a vowel heaut-,comb. 
form of Gr. éaurod of oneself, used occas. instead of 
the more common AvuTO-: as in Heauta‘ndrous 
a. (Gr. avdp-, avnp man] (see quot.). Heau:to- 
mo'rphism [Gr. pop¢7 form] = AUTOMORPHISM. 
Heauto-phany [Gr. -favia, f. paivew to show], 
self-manifestation, Heau:topho‘nics [Gr. ¢ov7 
sound] = AUTOPHONY. 

1837 AF F. Patmer in ¥. f/unter’s Whs. IV. 35 note, 
Three kinds of hermaphroditism, First, the cryptandrous 
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.. Second, the *heautandrous, ?n which the male organs are 
developed, but so disposed as to fecundate the ova of the 
same individual. 1870 Rotteston Anim, Life 248 The act 
of self impregnation observable in these heautandrous 
hermaphrodites. 1886 Sutty Handbk. Psychol., *Heauto- 
morphism, in default of science, is ever the first resource of 
explanation; 7, e. we judge of others by ourselves. a@ 1834 
Coreriwce Notes Eng. Divines (1853) 1. 257 If there be 
one other subject graced by the same total *heautophany, 
it is in the pouring forth of his [Jeremy Taylor's] profound 
common sense On the ways and weaknesses of men. 


Heave (hiv), v. Pa. t. and pple. heaved 
(hivd}, hove (hdav). Forms: 1 hebban, heeb- 
ban, 2-4 hebbe(n, 3-5 hefe(n, 3-6 heve(n, 6- 
heave ; also 3 heoven, (37d pres. sing. Ind. het, 
hefied), 4 heeve, 5 heff(e, 5-6 Sc. and north. 
heive, 6 Sc. heif. Pa. t. and pple.: sce below. 
[A Com. Teutonic strong vb.: OE. hebban (hefp), 
Agf, hafen hafen) =OF ris. heva, héf, heven (hevet), 
OS. Agdbian (hefian), hof (huof), haban (MLG. 
heven, hov, hafen, LG. hefen, heffen, héf, hafen, 
MDu. heffen, hocf (hief, huef), gehaven, geheven, 
Du. heffen, hief, seheven), OUG. he fen (hevit), 
huob, haban (hapan) (MUG. heben (heven, hefcn), 
huop, huoben, gehaben, also hebte, gehebt, mod.G, 
heben, hob, gehoben), ON. hefja, kof, hafenn (Sw. 
hifva, hof, hafwen, and hafde, hafd, Da. hve, 
hwude, hevd), Goth. hafjan, héf, hafans:—~OTeut. 
*hafjan, héf (pl. hébun), habano-, corresp. to L. 
capére, capio, totake. Originally belonging to the 
same ablaut-series as shake, shave, but subseq. 
affected by many changes. ‘The presentstem hafj- 
had orig. a formative 7 (=L. -z- in cap-i-o), which 
caused umlaut of the stem vowel, giving OE. ¢, 
ME. e, lengthened by position to é¢, ea. The 
WGer. gemination of //, giving 60 in OS. and OE., 
affected all parts of the present stem, exc. 2nd and 
3rd sing. pres. Ind. and sing. Imp., giving A¢gddc, 
hebbad, hebban, hebbende, beside hefest, hefep, hefe. 
In ME. the 44 forms were retained (in the south) 
till 14th c., but were at length everywhere reduced 
by Icvelling to / (later v). The pa. t. Aéf came 
down as hove; but in ME. this was largely dis- 
placed by a type hef, heaf, héf, héve, and another 
haf, have, both of which survived till 15the. The 
OF. pa. pple. Aafex was by the 12th c. abandoned 
for hofe (latcr hoven, hove), with o from the pa. t.; 
there are also traces of heven (cf. OF ris. and Du.). 
But, beside these strong inflexions, there appeared 
also in late OE, (as in some of the other langs.) 
weak inflexions hefile, hefod; these gained ground 
in ME., and esp. in mod.Eng., in which heaved is 
now the general form, though ove remains in 
certain uscs. The original sense, as evidenced by 
various dcrivatives, as well as by L. capéve, was 
“take ’, whence, through ‘take up’, came that of 
‘lift, raise’, already developed in Com. Teut. 

The close correspondence to Latin is seen in comparing 
capio, capis, capit, capiunt with OTeut. *hafjs, hafs, 
hafip, hafjand, OLG. hebbin, hebis, hedid, hebbiad, OF. 
hgbbe, he Jest), he fep, hebbad. Since heave is thus certainly 
cognate with cafére, it must be originally quite distinct 
from ave, if the latter is = L. Aabére. The two verbs 
however come close together in various forms in most of 
the langs., and their derivatives have probably influenced 
each other, so that it zs difficult in some instances to know 
whetber these belong to Aa/yan ‘heave’ or habén *have’.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1. Present tcnse stein (with consonant-exchange). 

a, Beowulf (Z.) 655 Ic bond and rond hebban inihte. 
a124a5 Axcr. R. 290 Uorte hebben up hire preo uingres. 
1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 17 Pat an ober hit scholde hebbe vn 
nepe. /éfd. 455 Our {= your) herten hebbep vp. ¢ 1380 
Sir Fernuinb. 1248 Sche gan bo hebbe and pynge. ; 

B. c1000 Ags, Ps, (Th.) Ixxiii. 4 [Ixxiv. 3] Hefe pu pine 
handa. ¢1200 Ormin 11865 He wile hemm hefenn upp. 
a1225 Ancr. R. 32 Hwon pe preost hefd up Godes licome. 
¢1230 Hali Meid. 25 Pat tu schuldest bin heorte heouen 
piderward. 13.. 2. #. Ait, P. A. 472 Py self in heuen 
ouer hy3 pou heue. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 1346 And 
heuen hit vp al hole. @1400 Prymer (1891) 65 Hefetb up 
3oure handes. 

2. Past ‘lense. a. 1-5 h6éf, 3- hove; (3 f/.hofen, 
hoven, huven), 4 hoif, hoef, 6 Sc. huif, huve. 
B. 2-4 hef, 3 hef, heaf, heof, 4 heef, 5 heve; 
pl. 3 heven, hefven, heoven, 4-5 hevyn. 7. 
4-5 haf, 4 have. 5. 1 hefde, 2-5 hevede, 4-6 
heved, (Sc. 4 hewid, -it, heywit, 5 heyffyt, 
6 huit), 6—- heaved. ec. 6 heft’e. : 

a. c¢x00o Ags. Ps. (Tb.) cxxiili] 1 To de ic mine eagan 
hof. @ 1300 Cursor AI. 21114 Pis ilk was Ion .. pat after- 
ward hof [v.7. hoif] iesu crist. dé, 28240 Childir pat ic 
houe o funt. c1400 Destr. Troy 5259 (Hel hof vp his 
hond. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek 93 Vhe surface hove up 
intoheaps. 1872 Buacxte Lays Mihi. 16 His prayerful 
hands he hove. [See also senses 20-22.} | 

B. cxz00 Trin. Coll, Hom. 35 He..hef his honde. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 1914 He..him grimliche heaf [c1275 heof]. 4d. 
16509 Aldolf .. hzef (c 1275 hefde] hah3e his sweord. /did. 
23195 Heo. .hefuen hine to kinge. ¢1374 CHAUCER Boeth. 1. 
pr. 1.2 (Camb. MS.) Sbe hef hyr heued heyere. 13... at ni 
Poems Jr. Vernon MS. liii. 262 Pen Susan. .Heef hir hondus 
on hi3. ¢ 1420 Chron, Vilod. 640 Pey..hevyyn up [po Sieve 


6 i haue 
. @ 1300 Cursor M. 17913 (Gott.) Quen i haf [v.77 , 
heel] Par sacles. ¢ 1340 /bid. 10479 (Laud) She hafe [v.77 
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heef, lift] hir hondes vp. ¢1386 Cuaucer Ant.’s 7. 1570 
And Arcita anon his hand vphaf. c1430 Pilgr. Lyf Man- 
hode is. i. (1869) 138 She haf it hye to hire tunge. 

6 c1000 /EcrRic Geu. xlvili, 14 He hefde pa his swipran 
hand ofer Ephraimes heafod. ¢ 1200 7'rin. Coll. Hom. 111 
He dranc. and barfore heuede siden up pat heved. ¢ 1375 
Se. Leg. Satuts, Katerine 350 Pane hewid sclio wpe bath 
hir handis. ¢1470 Henry WVoedlace x1. 544 Pai.. Heyffyt wp 
thar handis. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonues of Ayton xvii, 392 He 

_»-heved his handes. 

«. 15.. slow marchande did his wyfe betray 42 in Haz. 
&. P. P. 1. 198 Tho .. He heft hyt in hys purs. 1sg0 
Svensvr #. Q. 1. xi. 39 His raging blade he hefte. 1596 
/bid, w. ii. 12 The other halfe..Cambell fiercely reft, And 
hacke at him it heft {rfse cleft}. 

3. Past Participle. a. 1 hafen, hefen. 8. 2-4 
hofen, 2-9 hoven, 4-5 hovin, -yn,-un, 4 ihove, 
4-hove. y. 3 heven. 56. 1 hefod, 2-5 heved, 
3 iheved, efed),4 Sc.heywit, 5 hevyd,hewede, 
6 heyved; 6- heaved, 7 heft. 

a. a1000 Christ 651 He wa:s upp-hafen engla fadmum. 
a 1000 Andreas 1157 Pa wes wop hivfen. 

B. cx12z00 Srin. Coll. L/om. 167 Hie bis dai was houen in 
to heuene. a1300 Cursor Al. 17962 (Gitt.) Houen [v.77. 
hovyn, hofen] sal he be in flom iordane. 1303 R. Prune 
Haudl. Synne §5 (Matz. 3yf a inan have hove a chylde. 
1382 Wryctir Ge. xxiv. 63 Whan he had houun vp the 
eyen, 1599 Brouehton's Let. ii 8 You are so houen and 
lifted vp. 1787 Winter Syst. //usb, 162 To he hove out of 
the ground. 1853 Ferton / am. Lett. i. (1865) 3 Vhe ship 
was hoven to, 

y. atz00 £. FE. Psalter xii, 3 | xiii. 2] When sal mi fa 
heven over me he? 

8. ¢888 K. ALFRED Boeth. xxxvi. § 2 Siddon bu ofer pone 
bist ahefod. c12z00 / vin. Colt, //om. 111 Ure hetende be was 
pis dai heued on hegh. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 
926 And fand pe magdelane .. He [high] heywit vpe with 
angel hand. 1382 Wycutr Gen. xiii. 10 His eyen heued vp. 

B. Signification. 
I. Transitive senses. 

1. To lift, raise, bear up. (Often with wf.) a. 
Formerly in general sense ; now only arch. or dial. 

971 Blickl. H/om. 149 Hie hofan pa bare. ¢ 1000 AELFRiC 
Hoi. 1. 516 Pxt hi de heatdon, and on heora handum 
hebban. ¢ 1200 Ormin 16705 All swa se Moysxs Hof upp 
pe neddre i wesste. a@1350 Childh. Fesus 102 (Matz.) 
Josep ..of pat best fat heo sat on Softeliche haf hire 
adoun. 1382 Wycur Gen. xiii. 14 Heue vp thin eyen. 
01386 Cuaucer Prol. 5so ‘Ther nas no dore bat he ne wolde 
heue of harre. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xxi iv, He 
swouned ofte tymes, and syr Lucan .. and syr Bedwere 
oftymes heue hyin vp. 1493 Festévall (W. de W. 1515) 6b, 
Heve up thy heed, & he mery. 1596 Srenser F.Q. vi. viii. 
ro His hand was heaved up on hight. 1639 I. Srexsen in 
Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1888) 1V. 75 He heaved vp his 
sticke with an intent. to haue strooken ine. 1672 Mitton 
Samson 197 low could I once look up, or heave the head. 
170z Pore Dryofe 45 Her trembling hand she heaves Io 
rend her hair. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 
174 Moles. doa great deal of Mischief to the young Plants, 
in heaving the Earth. 1803 Benpors Hygéia x 63 It 
pitched him between two walls, so close that he could not 
heave an arm. 1855 Rowinson Whitby Gloss., To Heave 
the Hand, to bestow charity in mites, amounting to litle 
more than..the mere motion of the hand in the act. 

b. In modern use: To lift with exertion (some- 
thing heavy); to raise with effort or force; to hoist. 

1715-20 Pore //iad 11. 250 Murmuring they move, as 
when old Ocean roars, And heaves huge surges to the 
trembling shores. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § g8 Our 
hoat, which the seamen were heaving into the sloop, filled 
with water. 1863 A. C. Ramsay PAys. Geog. xv. (1878) 236 
For a space they have heen heaved nearly on end. 1865 
Kinescey /Jerew. xix, Who heaved up a long twyhill, or 
double axe. 

ce. absol. 

1593 Suaks. 3 /fen. V/, v. vii. 23 This shoulder was 
ordain'd so thicke, to heaue. 1607 Topsett Kour-/. Beasts 
(1658) 390 Of the Mole or Wants hen they heave, they do 
it more for meat than for breath. 

2. transf.and fig. To raise. a. In various figura- 
tive senses directly related to 1. 

arooo Czdmon's Exod. 573 Hofon here preatas hlude 
stefne. c1o0o Ags. Ps. (Th) xxiv. (xxv.] 1 To de ic habhe 
..min mod. ¢12z05 Lay, 11280 Scoties huuen up muchelne 
ram. 13.. £. &. Allit. P. A. 314 Man to god wordez 
schulde heue. @1375 Lay Folks AMfass Bk. App. iv. 552 
Hef up 30r hertes in-to heuen. a@ 1400-50 Alexrander 3014 
Ser Dary .. Heuyd vp a huge ost. 1526 Piler, Perf 
(W. de W. 1531) 290 It is so violent, that it heueth and 
lyfteth vp the spiryt to god. 1824 W. Irvine 7. 7ravz. 1). 
12 The resolution. .heaved a load from off my heart. 1851 
W. Puittirs Woman's Rights in Speeches (1863) 28 Strong 
political excitement..heaves a whole nation on to a higher 
platform of intellect and morality. 

+b. To raise, exalt, lift up, elevate (in feeling, 
dignity, station, ete); to extol. Ods. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xcviiili]. 9 Hehhad up dryhten god 
urne, c1z00 Trin. Coll. [/om. 213 He hefied his lichame, 
and hene@ his soule. ¢ 1205 Lay. 23183 We scullen. .hehhen 
hine to kinge. a@12zz5 Ascr. R. 156 Heo schal .. holden 
hire stille, & so hebben hire sulf huuen hire suluen. a@ 1300 
A’. Horn 1267 Pu me to knizt houe. a@1400-5s0 Alexander 
3290 Oure lord..heues him to welthis. 1450-1530 Alyrv. 
our Ladye 290 Lorde thou art .. heyued ahoue all thynges 
wythoutenende. 1581 PeEttie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1, (1586) 
43 bh, Amhition .. heaveth those that followe it to the high 
degree of dignitie and honour. 1596 Br. W. Bartow Three 
Seva. i. 127 Rich men, who .. haue bene houen and lifted 
vp with their heapes of riches. 1641 Mittox Ch. Govt. 1. 
vi, For the prevention of growing schisme the Bishop was 
heav'd ahove the Presbyter. 

+c. To set up, erect, institute. Ods. 

¢1z00 Orin 16840 Pe33..hofenn purrh hemm sellfenn upp 

» .Settnessess, 
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+ 3. spec. To lift (a child) from the font (formerly 
the duty of a sponsor at baptism) ; to stand sponsor 
to; hence trans. to baptize, christen. Obs. (Ger. 
ein kind aus der ose heben, med.L. levare de 
sacro fonte.) 

¢1z00 Orsiun 10881 Whase shall i Crisstenndom Beon 
hofenn upp. 1303 R. Beunne //and/. Synne 9658 3e pat 
chyldryn hene, 3¢ shul nat forzete ue leue, Lo teche hyt 
paternoster and crede. ¢1340 Cursor Af. 168 (Fairf.) Of 
baptist seynt loan pat ihesus hoef in flume Iordan. 1340 
Haspore /’r, Conse. 3126 When he was hoven at funtstane. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxii. 94 Edetwold..prayd hymto 
heue a sone of his at funtstone, 1535 Lynprsay Satyre 781 
Wee mion all thrie change our names. Hayif me, and ] sall 
baptize thee. 1571 Satir. Pocims Neform. xxviii. 39 Ham- 
miltoun he ine huif.. Ane sorie Surnamie. 

+b. fransf. To present for confirmation. Obs. 
€1315 SHoreuam 18 Hym selve no man hehbe schel To 
the bischoppynge. . ‘That hi ne hehbe hare o3e child. 

+4. To lift and take away, carry off, remove, 
convey. Ods. 

a1240 Lofsong in Cott. [lomt. 205 Summe tide ich habhe 
iheued of oder monnes mid woh and mid unriht. 1387 
Trevisa /digden Rolls’ 11.153 Flemmynges . were ilioue 
pennes and i-putteto Hauerforde. ¢ 1440 Mork A/yst. xxx. 
134 Heue me fro hyne. 1580 Sinsey Arcadia U1. xxvill. 3% 
Poems 1873 II. 72 Thy words .. had almost heaued me 
Quite from my selfe. 1603 Drayton Lar. Wars v. lii, His 
onely Daughter, whom (through false Pretext) Stephen, 
Earl of Bulloyn, from the kingdom heaves, 1648 Mitton 
Observ, Art. Peace (1851) 568 Since thir heaving out the 
Prelats to heave in them-elves, they devise new ways [etc.]. 
1649 G. Daniet Srinarch., Hen. 1V,celxxavi, To arrogate 
all Ill, They heave the Peerage; for that Pale throwne 
downe In breakes the Herd, to the vnfenced Crowne. 

th. Zhireves Cant. To ‘lift’, to rob. Obs. 

1567 Harman Caveat 84 To heue a bough, to robbe or 
rile a boeweth. 1609 Dekker Lanthorne & Candle-lt. 
C iijh, If we heaue a booth weclytlie lerke. 1673 R. Heap 
Canting Acad, 39 /leave a booth, to rob an house. (bid. 
78 They will not stick to heave a Kooth; that is roha Booth 
ata Fair, a1700 I. E. Dict. Cant. Crew. 

ce. Alining and Geol. To move away or displace 
(a vein or stratum); said of another vein or stratum 
intersecting it. 

1728 Nicuotcs in /Az/. Trans. XX XV. 403 The Load is 
frequently intercepted by the crossing of a Vein of Earth, 
or Stone..one Part of the Load is moved a ccnsiderahle 
Distance to one Side. .the Part of the Load which is moved, 
is, in their Terms, said to be heaved. 1758 ortasr Nat. 
Hist, Cornwall ix. 157 Guessing..that the lode is heaved, 
or more properly speaking, started. 1815 W. Putivirs Oxutd. 
Alin. & Geol. (1818) 163 North and south veins. .always divide 
tin or copper veins, and generally alter thcir course; or in the 
language of the miner, heave them out of their place. 1884 
J. Parstwicn Geol. 1. 318 The *cross-courses’. .are of later 
date than the veins which they frequently displace or Acave. 

+5. fg. To ‘move’; to rouse the feelings of, agi- 
tate; to urge, press. Obs, 

1400 Destr. Troy 8962 Hit heuet hym hogely of pat 
hard chaunce. 1§93 Drayton “ssex Wks. 1753 II. 616 
The king to marry forward still I heave. 

6. ‘To cause to swell up or bulge out; to swell. 

1573 Lusser Hush, xlix. (1878) 108 Tom Piper hath houen 
and puffed vp cheekes, if cheese be so houen, make Cisse to 
seeke creekes. 1621 AINSWORTH Amnol, Pentat. Lev. vi. 21 
So fried that it may be hoven as with bubhles. 1730-46 
Titomson 4 ue/usn 923 Glittering finny swarms, That heave 
our friths, and crowd upon our shores. 1808 7rans. Soc. 
Arts XXVI. p. vii, Cattle hoven or swollen hy this dis- 
order. a182zg Forny Foo. /:. Anglia s.v. Hoven, Cattle 
are hoven hy eating too much ercen clover in a moist state 
.. Turnips are hoven hy rank and rapid growth in a strong 
wet soil. ; 

7. To cause to rise in repeated efforts. 

1612 J. Taytor (Water P.: IVs. (1872) Introd. 12 The 
surges up and down did heave us. 1719 Younc Revenge i. 
i, O what a doubtful torment heaves my heart! 1810 
Scott Lady of L. uu. xxxiii, The death-pangs of lone 
cherished hope .. Convulsive heaved its chequered shroud. 
1832 Dx 1a Becue Geol. Alan. (ed. 2) 111 The water was 
observed. .to be heaved up and agitated. 1836 J. GitBEerT 
Chr. A tonem. iii. (1852) 83 When pity is heaving his hosom 
with emotion. 1851 Eviz. WetTHernie Old Hebnet xi, 201 
The swelling tide of thought and emotion which heaved the 
whole assembly. 

8. To utter (a groan, sigh, or sob; rarely, words) 
with effort, or with a deep breath which causes the 


chest to heave; to ‘fetch’, 

1600 Suaxs. 4. Y. L. us. t. 36 The wretched annimall 
heau'd forth such groanes. 1605 — Lear iv. iit 27 Once 
or twice she heaved the name of father Pantingly forth. 
19718 Prior A nszw. to Cloe 6 Heave thou no sigh, nor shed 
atear. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk, 1. 343 He heaved a 
deep sigh. 1824 Miss Ferrier /her. liv, ‘ Miss Pratt !’ 
heaved the Earl. 5 

intr. for ass, 182x Crare Vill. AZinstr. 1. 166 Thy sigh 
soon heaves, thy tears soon start. 

9. To throw, cast, Hing, toss, hurl (esp. some- 
thing heavy, that is lifted and thrown with effort). 


Now only Naz, and collog. 

a1592 Greene Orfharion Wks. (Grosart) XII. 68 The 
Pirats had heaued me ouer hoord. 1596 SPENSER /. Q. 1v. 
iii, 12 The other halfe [of the spear). .Out of his headpeece 
Camhell fiercely reft, And with such furie hacke at him it 
heft. 1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's Grant, ix. 44 He that 
doth heaue this lead..doth sing fadome hy the marke 1663 
Gerpier Couuset 57 There is.. somuch Stone heaved 
thereon. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 116 
They hove over their grappling in five fathom water. 1727- 
st Cuampers Cycl., Heave, at sea, signifies to throw away, 
or fling, any thing, over-hoard. 1744 M. Bishop Life & 
Adv. xxvi. 248 The Captain .. hy heaving the Lead found 
us to be hut three Fathom Water. 1828 Craven Diaé, 
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/leave, to pour corn from the scuttle before the wind 
instead of cleansing it by the fan, 1833 Marrvat P. Siuplc 
xiv, The body was hove overboard. 1833 M Scott Zom 
Cringle xiv, (1859) 329 With a swing he hove the leathern 
noose at the skipper and whipped it over his head. 186 
Kixestey Water Bab. i. (1889) 4 Vom was just hiding behin 
a wall, to heave half a brick at his horse's legs. 

10. Nax/. To haul up or raise Ly means of a 
rope; and, more generally, to haul, pull, diaw 
with a rope or cable; to haul a cable; to weigh 
‘anchor) ; to unfurl (a flag or sail; also, to heave 
oul); to canse (a ship) to move in some direction, 
as by hauling at a rope (e.g. at the anchor-cable 
when she is aground, or at the sail-ropes so as to 
set the sails to the wind). 

1626 Carr. Satu Accid. Ing. Seanen 27 Heaue out your 
top-sayles, hawle your sheates. 1633 T. James Voy.g5 We 
heau‘d liome our Anker. 1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's 
Gram. 1. xvi. 77 To heave ont the Flag, is to wee it about 
the Staff. 1697 Davnkn Eneid vy. (188€) 109 With iron 
poles they heave her off the shores, 1711 W. SuTHERLAND 
Skipbuild, Assist.161 Lo Heave, to hale or pull hy turning 
round the Capstan. 1748 Anson's Voy. i 112 The capstan 
was so weakly inanned, that it was nearly four hours 
before we hove the cuble right up and down, 1779 Forrest 
Voy. .V. Guinea 365 On the 23d, got a hauser .. and hove 
the vessel off the ground. 1867 Smytu Sadlor’s Word-bk., 
Heaving astern, causing a ship to recede or go hackwards, 
by heaving on a cahte or other rope fastened to some fixed 
point behind her. ‘This more immediately applies to draw- 
ing a vessel off a shoal. 1893 W. T. Wawn S. Sea /slanders 
5 he anchor was hove up for good. 

absol, 140 Maruvat Poor Jack xxvii, We hove up [i.e. 
the anchor) and made sail. 1856 Kane Arct. Axfl. 11. 
xvi 176 Poor fellows not yet accustomed to heave together. 
1867 SmytTu Sailor's Word-bk., Heave and rally, an en- 
couraging order to the men at the capstan to heave with 
spirit, with a rush, and therehy force the anchor out of the 
ground. /éid., //eaving in, shortening in the cable. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

+11. To remove, shift to another place. Obs. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 27490 Pa hief pat fiht of ban studen per heo ar 
fubten. 

+12. To be moved or agitated in mind; to feel 
vexation. Obs. 

€1400 Destr. Troy 12815 Hir hade leuer haue lost all hir 
lond hole .. Thus heuet pat hynd to hirhede lord. /éfa 
13426 Pirrus heivet in hert for his hegh chaunse, And myche 
dut hym for deth of his derf graunser. 

13. To rise, mount, come up, spring up. Now 
Obs. exc. in spec. uses: see following senses. 

1325 Body & Soul 252 in Afaf's Poems (Cun) 
The hed haf up and the swire. ¢ 1385 Craucer L.G. W. ( 
1196 Dido, And vp-on courseris.. Hire 3onge ae 
houyn al a-boute. c1420 Pallad. on I/usb. x.75 Out of 
molde er colde eek must hit heuen, 1638 Suckttxc Goblins 
1v. (1646) 38 Px on that noise, he’s earth't, Prethee let’s 
watch him and see Whether hee'le heave agen. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. xxiii. 194 The huge trunc rose, and heav’d into the 
sky. 1808 f SarLow Columb. 1. 238 And temples heave, : 
magnificently great. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxxit (1856) 
279 This ice seems to heave up slowly against the sky. — 

b. //eave and set: to rise and fall, as a floating f 
object upon the waves. 

1509 Hawes /’ast. Pleas. xxi. 1, Quadrant it was, and 
did heve and sette At every storme whan the wind was 
great. @a1661 Hotypay Juzenal 232 Sometimes the one 
end .. sometimes the other .. is mounted-up hy the waves 5 
and this is called the heaving and setting of a ship. 1727-5 
Cuamaers ¢ yet. sv., When a ship, heing at anchor, rises 
and falls hy the force of the waves. she is also said to Aeave 
and set. 1867 in Smytu Sailor's Word-bk. 

14. To rise above the general surface, or expand 


Leyond the ordinary size; to swell up, bulge out. 

1629 Gaute Holy A/adn. 94 Marke how he heaves, as 
though hee almost scorn’d to tread. 1655 H. VauGHAN 
Silex Scint.1. Rules 4 Lessons (1858) 73 Vrue hearts spread 
and heave Unto their God. 1697 Daypex Virg. Past. x. 
109 Alders, in the Spring, their Boles extend ; And heave so 
fiercely, that their Bark they rend. 1711 Anpison Spect. 
No, 127 P 2 Their Petticoats, which began to heave and swell 
hefore you left us, are now blown up into a most enormous 
Concave. 1750 Gray Llegy iv, That yew-tree's shade, Where 
heaves the turf in many a mould’ring heap, 1850 Jrul. R. 
Agric. Soc. X1. 1.152 It {cheese} is too strong-tasted, and 
inclined to heave, or get hollow and full of eyes. 

15. To rise with alternate falling, as waves, or an 
object floating on them, the breast in deep breath- 
ing, etc. Also fig. 

1618 J. Taytor (Water P.) Navy Land Ships Wks. (1872) 
8 Ships do wallow and heave, and sit upon the sea 1713 
Appison Caéo in. ii, My blood runs cold, my heart forgets 
toheaye. 1746 Westey Princ. Aleth. 46 His Breast heaving 
at the same ‘Time, as in the Pangs of Death. 1827-35 
Wits Confessional 3 When heaved the long and sullen 
sea. 1850 Texnyson /# d/eut. xi, Dead calm in that noble 
hreast Which heaves hut with the heaving deep. 1856 
Sranxcey Sinar & Pad. ii. (1858) 124 They actually heave 
and labour with the fiery convulsions that glow beneath 
their surface. 1884 E.xfostior Mar. 207 The dangerous 
forces in a community which heaved with discontent. 

16. To draw in the breath with effort; to pant, 
gasp. 

1678 Draypen & Lee Edipus iv. i, While we fantastic 
dreamers heave and puff. 1697 Draypen Virg. Georg. 1. 
756 He heaves for Breath; which, from his Lungs supply’d, 
And fetch’d from far, distends his lah’ring side. 1811 
W. R. Spencer Poems 21 And horse and horseman heave 
for hreath. ; 

17. To make an effort to vomit, to retch; fg. to 
feel loathing. Also frans., to heave the gorge. 

1601 [see Heavinc vl, sb}, 1604 SHAKS. Oth, ne t, 236 
Her delicate tendernesse wil find it selle abus’d, hegin to 
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heaue the gorge, disrellish and abhorre the Moore. 1755 
Jounxson, eave .. 4, to keck; to feel a tendency to vomit. 
1868 ATKinson Cleveland Gloss., Heave and throw, to retch 
andend by vomiting. 1894 Mrs. Lynx Linton Oxe foo Many 
I. r20 It makes me heave to hear you. 

+18. To make an effort to lift or move some- 
thing; to push or press with force; to put forth 
cffort, endeavour, labour, strive. //eave at: toaim 
at, strive after. Ods. 

¢1374 Cuaucer 7roylus 1, 1240 (1289) But pber-on was to 
heuen and to done. ¢ 1380 Sir serum, 1248 As sche wolde 
be dore to-breke, sche gan bo hebbe and pynge. ¢ 1422 
Hoccieve Jereslans’ Wife 912 Vhe wynd ful sore in the 
sail bleew & haf. 15935 Coverpace Watt. xxiii. 4 But they 
them selues wil not heaue at them with one of their fyngers. 
1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 121 It asks some time to 
heave or pend in, before it actually starts. 1742 Younc 
Nt. Th. vu. 399 Souls immortal must for ever heave At 
something great. 

+b. Heave at (fig.): to meditate or threaten an 
attack upon; to take up a position of hostility to; 
to oppose; to aim at with hostile intent. Ods. 
(Frequent in 17th c.) 

1546 Bate Sef. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 165 John Frith is a 
great mote in their eyes, for so turning over their purgatory, 
and heaving at their most monstrous mass or mammetrous 
mazan, which signifieth bread or feeding. 1592 NASHE 
P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 15a, He was spite blasted, heaued at, 
and ill spoken of. 1655 Futrer Ch. Hist. mi. t. § 22 His 
adversaries heaved at him, to cast hiin out of his Bishoprick. 
1674 P. WatsH Quest. conc. Oath Alleg. Pref., Then they 
shrewdly heay’d at me again. 

19. To pull or haul (a@/ a rope, etc.) ; to push (a¢ 
the capstan so as to urge it round and haul in the 
cable); to move the ship in some direction by such 
means; of the ship, to move or turn in some direc- 
tion. 

1626 Cart. Situ Accid. Yung, Seamen 27 Preak ground 
or way Anchor, heaue a fea 1727-51 CHampBers Cyci. 
s.Y¥., Jo heave at the caps'an signities to tum it about. 
1749 Naval Chron. 111. 88 Did you observe her heave up 
in the wind? 1794 Rigging ¥ Seamanship Il. 338 The 
chaser heaves about as soon as the vessel he is in pursuit of 
ison his beam. 1853 Kane Grinnell E.cp. (1856 513 Heav- 
ing ahead between an iceberg and a heavy field of ice, 1867 
Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Heave about, to go upon the 
other tack suddenly. /é/a., Heaving ahead, is the act of 
advancing or drawing a ship forwards by heaving on a cable 
or rope made fast to soine fixed point before her. 

transf. 1857 Hucurs fom Brown u, vi, Make the most 
of it; heave ahead, and pitch into nie right and left, 188: 
Rosset Ball. & Sonn. (1882) 293 Then one great puff of 
wings, and the swarm heaves Away with all its din. 

IIT. Phrases. 

20. From senscs 10 and 19: Zo heave a-peak: 
see quots. and A-PEAK. 70 heave ithe ship) zi 
stays: to bring her head to the wind in tacking ; 
also zztr, of the ship. Zo heave short: ‘to heave 
in on the cable until the vessel is ncarly over her 
anchor’ (Smyth). Zo heave taut: to heave at the 
capstan until the cable is taut. 

1726 Snetvocke Voy. round World 19 Which done, I hove 
apeak on my anchor. 1727-52 Cnampers Cyc. s.v. Peck, 
The ship being about to weigh, comes over her anchor, so 
that the cable hangs perpendicularly hetween the hause and 
the anchor; the bringing of a ship into which position they 
call heaving a-peek. 1769 Farconer Dict. Marine (1776), 
Heaving-short. Ibid., Heaving-taught, 1795 NELSON 13 
Mar. tn Nicolas Disf, Ii.14 At one PM the Frigate hove in 
Stays and got the Ca Ira round .. As soon as our after-guns 
ceased to bear, the Ship was hove in stays. 1832 MarryaT 
N. Forster xi, The frigate [was] unmoored, and hove ‘short 
stay a-peak’, 1839 — Pant. Ship xviii, They had laid an 
anchor out astern, and hove taut. 1893 W. T. Wawn S, Sea 
Istaméers 88 Towards sundown, the pd an was hove short. 

b. Heave down: to turn (a ship) over on one 
side by means of purchases attached to the masts, 
for cleaning, repairing, etc.; to careen. (Also 
intr. of the ship.) The part thus raised above the 
water is said to be hove out. 

1745 P. Tuomas Frul. Anson's Voy. 271 They could not.. 
use it asa Help for heaving down by. 1748 Axson’s Voy. 
1. v. 55 The Commodore .. ordered the /rya/ to he hove 
down. /672. 11. iii. 1440 There are two coves .. where ships 
may conveniently heave down. /6/d. 11. vii. 367 They .. 
hove out the first course of the Cen/urion's starboard side, and 
had the satisfaction to find, that her bottom appeared sound 
and good. 1769 Facconer Dict, Marine Uuij, To heave 
down orcareena ship. 1798 Netson 7 Sept. in Nicolas Dis. 
III. 116 The place where large ships heave down. 1836 
E. Howarp R&. Keefer liv, The ship bad been hove down. 

c. Heave to: to bring the ship to a standstill by 
setting the sails so as to counteract each other; to 
make her lie to. (a) ¢rauzs. with the ship as obj. 

(4) intr. or absol. 

Q@. 1775 Dareympce in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 397 Hove 
the ship to, 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xv. (1859) 357 
Shorten sail. .and heave the ship to’, said the Captain. 1884 
Lapy Brassey in Gd, Words Mar. 163/1 We remained hove- 
to all the next day. 

Jig. 1887 Stevenson Misadv. ¥. Nichotson iv, [He] was 
at last hove-to, all standing, in a hospital. 

b. 178s BraGpen in PAel, Trans. LX XI. 337 Soon after- 
wards we hove-to in order to sound. 1835 Sir J. Ross 
Warr, 2nd Voy. vi. 79 Vhis obliged us to heave to. 1860 
Maury I’hys. Geog. Sea xix. § 807 Took in fore and mizen 
top-sails; hove to under close.reefed maintopsail and spencer. 

transf. 1832 Marrvat N. Forster iii, We must ‘ heaye- 
to’ in our narrative awhile. 


21. intr, (from sense 13) leave in sight: to 
Tise Into view, become visible, come in sight, as an 
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object at sea when approaching or approached ; 
hence (collog.) trausf. in general sense. 

1778 J. Suttivan in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 205 
Those ships were out of sight yesterday morning, but I hear 
they afterwards hove in sight again. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand 
Master 1, 24 The Table-mountain heaves in sight. 1830 
Gatt Lavwrie T, 1. ix. (1849) 115 A most tremendous he- 
bear hove in sight. 1874 GREEN Short //ist.v. § 1.223 The 
great Spanish ships heave in sight, and a furious struggle 
begins. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 103 They hove in 
sight of the enemy .. to the west of the promontory of 


Ecnomus, 
Heave (hiv), sd. [f. prec. vb.] 


1. An act of heaving, in various senses; a lift; 
an effort to lift or move something, a push, shove, 
pressure ; a swelling or rising up; rhythmical rising 
(and falling), as of waves, the breast, etc.; the utter- 
ance of a sigh, etc. with a deep breath; an effort to 
vomit ; a throw, cast. leave of the sea: the force 
exerted by the swell of the sea in quickening, 
retarding, or altering a vcssel’s course. 

@1571 JewrLt On Thess. iv. 6 When his heaves renew, the 
heat increaseth, his heart panteth. 1602 SHaxs. Ham. 1y. 
i. 1 There’s matters in these sighes. These profound heaues 
You must translate. 1612 15 Be. Hatt Contempl., O. T. Xx. 
viii, Judah was at a sore heave, 1640 tr. Verdere's Rom. of 
Romants 11. 188 The Gyant..gave him such twitches, and 
terrible heaves, that he had .. lke to have overthrown him. 
1663 Butcer Hud. 1, i. 411 Afier many strains and heaves, He 
got upto his Saddle Eaves, 1684 1. Burnet 7%. Earth t. 186 
Only to have given it an heave at one end, and set it a little 
torights again, 23734 Nortu Lives II. 59 Divers heaves were 
made at the Duke of Lauderdale. 1755 Jounson, Heave..3. 
Effort to vomit. 1833 C. Sturt 2 Axped. S. Australia V1. 
164 [A channel] so narrow that we passed over it between 
the heaves of the lead. 31834 M. Scott Cruise Afidge (1863) 
18 The vessel rolled about on the heave of the sea, 1877 
Seurceon Sergi. XXIII. 140 It took then a long pull snd 
a great heave to haul the uncomely lump of marble into its 
place. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 296 There went through 
me so great a heave of surprise that | was all shook with it. 

tb. Heave and shove: fig. great exertion or 
effort. Oés. 

1600 Hottanp Livy ry. xxv. 155 They obtained at length 
with much heaue and shoue, that there should he militarie 
Tribunes chosen. 1612 Drayton Polyolbion 1v. 56 Mongst 
Fortests, Hills, and Floods, was ne’re such heaue and shoue 
Since Albion weelded Armes against the sonne of Ioue. 

2. Afining and Geol. A horizontal displacement 
or dislocation of’a vein or stratum, at a ‘ fault’. 

3801 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 436 The heave of the copper lode 
is ahout eighteen or twenty inches to the right, in the tan- 
guage of the Cornish miner, 1874 J. H. Cottins Afetal 
Alining 30 These heaves .. are sometimes of great extent, 
occasionally as much as 70 fathoms. 1882 Geiie 7ert bk. 
Geol. (1885) 514 Sections to show the variation of horizontal 
displacement or Heave of Faults. 1890 Goldfields Victoria 
12 Lhe reefs here have taken a north-west ‘ heave’. ; 

3. pl. A disease of horses, in which the breathing 
is laborious; broken wind. 

1828 Wesster, /feaves. 1837-40 Hatisurton Clockm. 
(1862) 86, I blow like a horse that’s got the heaves. 1855 — 
Nat. & Hum, Nat, U1. 122 It gave him the heaves. .it made 
his flanks heave like a hlacksmith’s hellows. 

4. concr. A raised place; a swelling, an undula- 
tion. sonce-use. 

1882 G. Macvonacp Warlock o Glenwartock (Cent.), 
Crossing a certain heave of grass. 

Heaved (hivd), #//. a. [wk. pa. pple. of HEaVE 
v.: see also Hove.}] Lifted, swollen, ete. 

1578 Banister //ist, Mast 1.35 Lyke a round heaued, or 
swelled thing. 1591 GreENE Jaidens Dreame With 
heaved hands she poureth forth these plaints. 1670 DryDEN 
ond Pt. Cong. Granada i. ii, With heaved-up hands. 1676 
— Aurengz. iy. i, Heard you that sigh? from my heaved 
heart it past. 1816 L. Hunt AXiweuzni1. 47 With heaved-out 
tapestry the windows glow. 1873 Kk. Exiis Calullus Ixiv. 368 
Dankly that high-heay'd grave shall gory Polyxena criinson. 

Heave ho, . and sé. Formerly also heave 
and how (hoe, etc.); heave-low (-law, -logh). 
{app. the imperative of HEeAVE v., (?) with Ho 
int, Cf.also Hey no.) A cry of sailors in heaving 
the anchor up, etc.; also used as the burden of 
asong. + W2th heave and how (ho), fig: with force, 
with might and main (0és.). Hence Heave-ho z. 
tntr., to cry ‘heave ho!’ 

13.. Coer de L. 2522 They rowede hard, and sungge ther 
too: ‘With heuelow and rumbeloo’, 1494 Fasyan vit 420. 
a1soo Ortns Vocab., Celenma est clamor nanticus, vel 
cantus uct heuylaw romylawe (ed. 1518 u¢ heue and howe, 
rombylow). a 1529 SkELton Bouwge of Conrte 252 Heue 
and how rombelow, row the bote, Norman, rowe! 1558 
Puaer nerd v1, Riij, Heaue and hoaw for ioy they sing. 
1sgt HaxinGton Orl. Fur. xxxvu. Ixxxix, Though they 
seeme in punishing but slow, Yet pay they home at last, with 
heaue aud how. 1600 NasHe Summer's Last Will 243 
Here enter. . 3. maids, singing this song, daunsing: Trip and 
goe, heaue and hoe, Vp and downe, toand fro. 16x Cotcr. 
sv. Cor, A cor § a@ cry,..by might and maine, with heaue 
and hoe; eagerly, vehemently, seriously. 1803 Dispin Sones 
II. 254 To the windlass let us go, With yo heave ho! 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxv. 81 They were heave-hoing, 
stopping and unstopping, pawling, catting, and fishing, for 
three hours. 1885 C. F. Hotper Marwls Anim. Life 175 
Yells, ..snatches of song, ard heave-hoys rent the air. 

Heaveless (h7viés), a. [f. HEAVE sé. or v.+ 
-LESS.] Free from heavings; that does not heave. 

1784 JeRNincHaM Matilda in Evans Old Ball. 11. xlit. 252 
Yes, Yes | his little life is fled, His heaveless hreast is cold. 
3853 Yait’s Mag. XX. 532 The tents that round and far like 
a heaveless ocean lay, 
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Heaven (he'v’n), sd. Forms: 1 heben, hefen, 
-on, heofon, -un, -en, hiofon, -un, heafen; 
heofene, -one; 2 heofone, hefene, 2-3 heofene, 
heouene, houene, 3 heauene, heofne, heoffne, 
heffene, heuone, 3-5 heuene, 4 hefen, heyuen, 
heiuen, -in; 4-5 hevyn, hewyn(e, -in(e, 4-6 
heven, heuin,5 heuon, -un,6 heavin, 6-heaven. 
[OE. eben, hefer, -on, heofon, -un, str. masc. = OS, 
heban, MLG, heven (Schiller-Liib.), LG. Aében, 
héwen, hewen; in late OF. also heofone weak fem. 
(app. after corde, in heofonan and cordai), The 
OE. form in eo was caused by z-umlaut before the 
ending -27z,-02. Southern MF. had usually hevere, 
even in nom., perh. from eofone fem.; the more 
northern form in 13-14thc. was ever, i.e. Aéver, 
whence ¢1525 eave with (€), now shortened as 
in dread. Ulterior etymology unknown: not con- 
nected with Aafjaz to HEAVE, the ¢ being radical, 

The LG. *hebana-, *hebuna-, was app. an entirely different 
word from Goth. Aimins, ON. Atmminn (:—*himina-), and 
OHG. hismil (:-—*himila-), whence Ger. himmel, Du. hemel; 
at Ieast no connexion between them can, in the present 
state of our knowledge, be assumed. The alleged ON. 
hifinn, sometimes cited as a connecting form, has no 
existence (see Bugge Archiv Il. 214). The existence of 
himil beside heb in OS. was possibly due to High German 
missionaries. The mod.Da., Sw., and Norw. Aimznel are 
also from German.] ’ : 

1. The expanse in which the sun, moon, and stars, 
are seen, which has the appearance of a vast vault 
or canopy overarching the earth, on the ‘face’ or 
surface of which the clouds seem to lie or float; 
the sky, the firmament. Since 17the. chiefly poetical 
in the sing., the plural being the ordinary form in 
Prosel.) SECC. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1531 Swa of hefene hadre scined rodores 
candel. a@1zo00 Soeth. Metr. xxi. 77 Hiofones leohtes 
hlutre beorhto. crooo AELFRIC Gen. i, 8 And Grd het pa 
festnisse heofenan. a@ 13123 O. £. Chron. an, 1106 Weron 
zesewen twezen monan on pzre heofonan. c 1275 Lay. 
27455 Ase heauene [¢ 1205 heouene] wolde falle. 1300 
Cursor M, 22694 Al that es vnder heuin [v.7. heiuin]. 
61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 89 Pane lyftyt he his Ene to 
hewin. 1387-8 T. Usk Zest, Love tu. iv. (Skeat) |. 94 The 
heuens iye, which I clepe ye sonne. a@1400-so Alexander 
84 Any hathill vnder heuen. 1508 Dunpar Gold. Targe 
89 A gounn Rich to behald..Off ewiry hew under the 
hevin. 1535 Coverpace £ccé. iii. x All that ts vnder the 
heauen. 1585 ‘TI’. WasHincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. vi 4 
The ordinaunce..made such a great noyse and thunderyng 
that it seemed the heaven would have fallen. 1656 STANLEY 
Hist, Philos. Vv. (1701) 187/2 Stars and Constellations; some 
fixed for the ornament of Heaven. a1700 DrypeN Ovid's 
Alet. 1. Wks. 1808 XII. 63 Heayven’s high canopy, that 
covers all. 1796-7 CoteripGE Poems (1862) 35 Still burns 
wide Heaven with his distended blaze. 1860 TyNDALL Géac. 
1. xv, rox A serene heaven stretched overhead. 

b. Yhings of great height are said by hyperbole 
to reach to heaven; opposite points of the sky are 
said to be a whole heaven apart. Also fg. 

c1000 AELFric Deut. i. 28 Micle burga and op heofun 
feeste. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 93 Swa hehne pet his Kof astize 
up to heofena. 1382 Wyctir Deut, i. 28 Greet citees, and 
in to heuene wallid {1611 walled vp to heauen]. 1576 
Fremine Panopl. Epist. 147 Advauncing you with praises 
above hilles and mountaines, yea to the very heaven. | 1731 
Pore £f. Burlington 59 That. helps th’ amhitious Hill the 
heav'ns toscale. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 100 Trees, 
As high as heaven, 13885 J. L. Davirs Soc. Quest. 372 
There must always remain a whole heaven of difference 
between the position of those who know nothing of nature. . 
and that of those who recognise light and guidance .. as 
coming to men from the living God. 

c. The plural heavens was formerly used, esp. 
in Biblical language (transl Heb. pl. oo 
shamayim) in the same sense as the sing.; it is 
now the ordinary prose form for the visible sky. 
Hence maps of the heavens, planisphere of the 
heavens, globe of the heavens, etc. 

c825 Vesp. Psalter viii. 4 [3] 1c gesie heofenas were fingra 
Sinra. 1382 Wycuir /’s. xviiiliJ. 1 Heuenes tellen out the 
glorie of God. 1535 CoverbaLte Zech. viii. 12 The grounde 
shal geue hir increase, and the heauens shal geue their dew. 
1590 Suaks. Com. Err, 1. i. 67 What obscured light the 
heauens did grant. 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del, t. iv. 
(1635) 77 he Heauens..are carryed in 24 houres from East 
to West. 1812 WoopHovuse Astron. t. 1 If, on a clear night, 
we observe the Heavens, they will appear to undergo a con- 
tinual change. 1891 Law Ttmes XC. 441/2 The Spectator 
..seemed to think the heavens must fall because the Press 
questioned the capacity of a judge. 

2. By extension (in accordance with Biblical use) 
the region of the atmosphere in which the clouds 
float, the winds blow, and the birds fly; as in the 
more or less poetical expressions, ¢e clouds, winds, 
breath, fowls of heaven. 

Rain or dew of heayen, socalled as falling (or supposed to 
fall) from the clouds. 

¢ 1000 ELERIC Gen. xxvii. 28 Sylle be God of heofenes deawe. 
1382 Wycur Job xxxv. 11x The bestis of the erthe. .the foulis 
of heuene. — Daz. vii. 2 Loo! foure wyndis of heuen fou3ten 
in the inydil see. 1563 W. Furke Meteors (1640) 49 b, The 
water that commeth from Heaven, in raine, 1596 SHAKS. 
Merch, V. Av. i. 78 The Mountaine Pines. .fretted with the 

usts of heauen, 1733 Pore £ss. Maz. 38 The birds of 
Rave shall vindicate their grain. 1864 TENNYSON Aylmer's 
Field 429 Vears, and the careless rain of heaven, mixt Upon 
their faces. 1870 — Widow 146 Be merry in heaven, Olarks, 
and far away. d/od, Exposed to every wind of heaven. 
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b. In refercnce to the atmospheric conditions of 

a country, the clear or cloudy sky, etc., =climate. 

1g81 Petrie Guazzo's Civ. Cour. 1. (1586) 26 Everie.e 

Countrie, by the nalure of the place, the climale of the 
Heaven, and the influence of the starres hath certaine 
vertues. 1596 Datryoece tr. Leséie’s fist. Scot. 1. 44 ‘Vhe 
clemencie of the hevin, and gentlenes of the wethir. 1697 
Drvoen Virg. Past. x.94 Not tho’ heneath the ‘Thracian 
Clime we freeze; Or Italy's indulgent Heav’n forego. 
+1847 Tennyson /’rinc. Prol. 12 Flowers of all heavens .. 
Grew side by side. ; 

3. The ‘realm’ or region of space beyond the 
clouds or the visible sky, of which the latter is 
popularly or poetically vicwed as the ‘floor’. 
Esp. in the collocation heaven and earth, as 


constituting the universe. 

c¢t000 /Ecrric Gen. i. 1 On anginne zesceop God heofenan 
and eorpan. c1zso Gen. & Ex. 40 In firme bigining, of 
no31 Was heuene and erde samen wro3l. 1382 Wyci.te M/aré 
xiil, 31 Heuene and erthe schal passe, forsothe my wordis 
schulen not passe. 1596 Suaxs. Merch. bv. i. 58 Looke 
how the floore of heauen Is thicke inlayed with pattens of 
bright gold. 1823 F. Cuissotp Ascent Wt. Blanc 23 A circle 
of thin haze..marked dimly the limits belween heaven and 
earth, 1842 ‘Tennyson 5S? Agnes’ Fve iti, All heaven 
bursts her starry floors. 1862 Trottorr Orley #. xix, (1866) 
149 Papa..would move heaven and earth for her if lhe could. 
1887 New Antigone xix. (1888) 11. 97 Nothing in heaven or 
earth would have stayed her hand now. 

b. The plural is sometimes tused for the realms 
or regions of spacc in which the heavenly bodies 
move. 

1678 Cupwortn /rtell, Syst. (1837) 1. 683 Lifted up far 
above the starry heavens. 1726 tr, Grevorys Astron. 1.95 
The Planets and Comets move in the Ileavens very freely. 
1838 Nicitot (¢it/e) Views of the Architecture of the Ileavens. 
1860 Ruskin Mod, /'arnt. vu. iv. V. 152 The Heavens, for 
the great vault or void, with all its planets, and stars, and 
ceaseless march of orbs innumerable. 

+c. éransf. A model showing the motions of the 
heavenly bodics ; an orrery, a planetarium. Odés. 

1600 NAsSHE Summer's Last Will Wks, 1885 VI. 88 Euery 
man cannol, with Archimedes, make a heauen of brasse. 
1605 VERSTEGAN Dec, ¢ntcll. ti. 1628) 52 The heauen of 
siluer which... was sent vnto Soliman the great ‘Turke 
wherein all the planets had their seuerall courses. 

4. In the language of earlicr cosmography : 
Each of the ‘sphcres’ or spherical shells, lying 
above or outside of cach other, into which astro- 
nomers and cosmographers formerly divided the 
realms of space around the carth. These generally 
corresponded to the spaces supposed, according to 
the Ptolemaic system, to be comprised within the 
successive orbits of the seven planets (including the 
sun and moon\, the fixed stars, and other sphercs. 
Their number varied according to computation from 
scven to eleven. 

1340 Hawrote 77. Consc. 7567 Sere hevens God ordaynd 
for sere thyng .. bese hevens er oboven us heghe .. Ane es 
pat we be sterned heven calle .. Ane other es pat clerkes 
calles cristallyne fete]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K. 
vitt. ii, (1495) 296 Heuens ben seuen namyd in this manere 
Aereuin Olimpium [gneuin Firmamentum Aqueum, Iin- 
perium, Celum. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gow. Lordsh. 
(E. E. T. S.) 95 Per ar nyne lheuens, oon in erthe, pe ober 
amonge hem seluyn, ilk oon amonge ober; be firste & pe 
souerayne of be speres, is be spere couerant, and panne 
with-ynne pat pe spere of be sterrys; after pat be spere of 
Saturne, and so to be spere of be mone, vuder whom ys pe 
spere of be elemenz, pat er fyre, Eyre, water, and erthe. pe 
Erthe panne ys yn be myddyl stede of pe oper elementz. 
1ssg W. CunnincHam Cosmogr. Glasse 210 Whatsoever is 
conteined within the circuit of the heaven of the Mone. 1594 
Brunpevit Exerc. im, 1. iii. (ed. 7) 280 What doth the 
celestiall part containe? The eleven Heavens and Spheares. 
Lid. 281 In ascending orderly upwards .. The first is the 
Spheare of the Mvone.. The fourth, the Spheare of the 
Sunne. . The seventh, the Spheare of Saturne. The eighth, 
the Spheare of the fixed stars, commonly called the firma- 
ment. ‘he ninth is called the second movable or Christal 
heaven. ‘I'he lenth is called the first movable. And the 
eleventh is called the [mperiall heaven, where God and his 
Angels are said to dwell. 1783 Hoote Or/, Fur. xin. (Brewer), 
Sometimes she deemed that Mars had from above Left his 
fifth heaven, the powers of men to prove. 1832 TeNNyson 
Mariana in the S. 92 Deepening thro’ the silent spheres 
Heaven over Heaven rose the night. 

Jig. 1599 Suaxs. /fen. V, Prol. 2 O For a Muse of Fire, 
that would ascend The brightest Heauen of Inuention. 

5. The celestial abode of immortal beings; the 
habitation of God and his angels, and of beatified 
spirits, ustially placed in the realms beyond the sky; 
the state of the blessed hereafter. Opposed to /e/l. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. vi. go Fader ure bu be eart on 
heofene. ¢31175 Lamb, Hon. 45 Grid on eorde and grid on 
hefene. did. 79 Engles in houene. c¢1200 ORMIN 3263 
To brukenn heffness blisse. c1205 Lay. 21442 Pu woldest 
to hauene. @1300 Cursor Jf. 24783 (Cott.) He suar be 
be king ofheuen. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 16 To pe 
I gyff be keys of hewyne. 1470 Henry IVadlace xi. 1236 
Scotland he fred, and brocht it off thrillage, And now in 
hewin he has his heretage. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems |xxxi. 
100 Sufficience dwellis nocht bot in heavin. 1544 Suppé. 
to Hen, V/#I, 21 Teache the people to gett heuen with 
fastynge. 1583 Petrie Guazzo's Civ, Conv. i. (1586) 157 b, 
Marriages (as they saie) are made in heaven, and are 
guided by destinie. 1622 Bacon Hen. V’//, Wks, 1825 III. 
275 Stirring both heaven and hell todo him mischief. 1667 
Mitton 7. Z.1. 263 Better to reign in Hell, then serve in 
Heav’n. 1803-6 Worpsw. /utrim. Jminort. v.9 Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy. 1855 Browninc An Epistle 141 
Heaven opened to a soul while yet on earth, Earth forced on 
a soul’s use while seeing heaven. 1858 Sears Adhan. 111. ix. 
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326 Heaven is nol the firmament overhead, but the condition 
of the redeemed after death, of which the blue serene gives 
us Ihe appropriate symbol. 1879 Cnr, Rossetti Seck & F. 
22 Heaven ts the presence of God : the presence of Coa. 
then, is heaven. 

b. Alsoin f/ural. [In its origin a literalism of 
transl. = L. ca/i, Gr. obpavot, Hcb. cst shamayim : 
Chalice] 

cgso Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. vi. 9 Fader urer du ard in 
heofiium zve/ in heofnas [!ndy. in catlis]. c¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp, 
Mat. xviii. 18 Swa hwylce swa ze xe-bindad ofer eorpan 
pa beop zebundene on heofonum. ¢ 1380 Wyctir Iiés. (1880) 
42 Heirts and kyngis of be kyngdom of heuenys. 1548 
Upatt, etc. tr. Lrasi. Par. Acts 16a, He..sitteth and 
reigneth in high heauensaboue. 1596 Dacryaece tr. Leslie's 
dist, Scot. x. 386 Leiuing the course of this lyfe tha pas to 
the heuinis. 1611 Bisi.e //ed. iv. 14 Wee haue a great high 
Priest, that is passed into the heavens. 

ce. By the Jews (at least in later times) seven 
hcavens were recognized; the highest, called also 
‘heaven of heavens,’ being the abode of God and 
the most exalted angels. Thence also the seven 
heavens of Mohammed. 

This division was probably of Babylonian origin, and 
founded on astronomical theories ‘cf. 4). 

c1000 fEcrric Deut. x. 14 Heofon and heofuna heofun. 
1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Paulus 948 Vaule..thocht pat he 
was rewyst ewine .. to be thred hewyne, & syne in paradis. 
1382 Wycuir /s. caiit. [cxv } 16 Vhe heuene of heuene [c 1430 
4/8, S. heuenys] to the Lord; the erthe forsothe he jaf to 
the sones of inen. 1382 — 2 Cor. xii. 2, I woot a man 
in Crist .. rauyschid ul to the thridde heuene. 1660 
Biste (Genev.) /’s. cxlviti, 4 [raise ye him heauens of 
heauens, and waters, that be aboue the heauens, 1611 Binte 
t ings viii. 27 The heauen and heauen of heauens cannot 
conteine Thee. 1688 Prior Ode # xed, iii. 106 The Heaven 
of Meavens, the high abode, Where Moses places his 
niysterious God. 1734 Sate A’oran (1764) I. 178 And we 
have created over you seven heavens. 1841 Lane Arad. 
A‘ts. I. 20 According to the common opinion of the Arabs 
there are seven Heavens, one above another. 1858 W. 
Mctk Mahomet U1. 219 Froin Jerusalem he seemed to mount 
upwards, and ascend lon one Heaven to another. 

da. The scat of the celestial deities of heathen 
mythology. 

1382 Wycetrr Jer. vii. 18 Thei make sweete cakis to the 
quen of heuene. 1588 Snaks. /?t. A. 1v. iit. 40 With love 
in heauen, or some where else. a1goo Drvpex Ovid's 
Met. 1. Wks. 1808 XII. 69 Against beleaguered heaven the 
Giants move. 179: Cowper /lad x1. 60 Aurora, now on 
the Olympian height Proclaiming, stood new day to all in 
heaven. 1848 Exrutnstone //ist. fund. 1. iv. 169 The 
heaven of Siva is in the midst of the eternal snows and 
glaciers of Keilas, one of the highest and deepest groups of 
the stupendous summits of Himalaya. 

e. transf. and fig. 

1810 Monrcomery fb. fundies ut. 23 In the clear heaven of 
her delightful eye, An angel-guard of loves and graces lie, 

6. The power or inajesty of heaven; lle who 
dwells above; Providence, God. \ With capital If.) 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp, Luke xv. 21 Fader, ic synzude on 
heofon, and beforan de. 1388 Wycutr Dan. iv. 23 (26] Aftir 
that thou knowist that the power is of heuene. 1593 Dray- 
tox Essex Wks. 1753 I. 602 Envy. Affecting the Supremacy 
of Heaven. 16g0tr. f erdere's Rom. Komantsi.3 Vhe heaven 
takes care of your quiet. 1667 Mitton /?. Z.1.212 The will 
And high permission of all-ruling Heaven. 1692 Drypex S?. 
Euremont's Fess. 347 Sometimes Heaven ordains, and Nature 
makes an opposition. 1711 Aopison Spect. No. 163 ? 5 
Heaven only knows how dear he was to me whilst he liv’d. 
1816 Scott BL Divarfiii, ‘ For Heaven's sake, no’, said his 
companion. 3819 Snettry Cenct v. iv. 57 Sweet Heaven, 
forgive weak thoughts! 1885 Epna Lyact /a Golden Days 
II1. xiv. 299 How in heaven's name did you manage it all? 

b. Also in f/ural, The powcrs above; the 
gods; God. 

1579 G. Harvey Letter-h, i(Cainden) 62, I hope in the 
heavens my chin will on day be so favorable and bountifull 
unto me. c1igga Martowr Massacre Paris 1. iii, The 
Heavens forbid your highness such mishap! 1611 Pisce 
Dan. iv. 26 After that thou shalt haue knowen that the 
heauens doe rule. 1640 tr. Verdere's Roni. Koniants i. 174 
The heavens .. made me yesterday seek to save you. 17.. 
Stege of Aubigny 118 Whatever power the Heavens have 
favoured me with. 1859 TeENnyson Geraint & Enid 893 She 
was ever praying the sweet heavens To save her dear lord 
whole from any wound. 

c. In asseverations: By (+ through, before, ’fore. 
heaven, (heavens). Cf. By prep. 2. 

The sense in c and d is somewhat indefinite, probably 
including the place and its Divine Lord or inhabitants : cf. 
Matt. v. 34, xNili. 22. 

[c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 22 Sepe swerad on heofonan 
(Lind, on heofne, Xushi. be heofune, Vlg. in ceelo}, he 
sweryd on godes pbrymsetle, and on pam pe ofer pat sitt.] 
c1g00 Destr. Troy 8313, I may not hate hym, by heuyn, 
pat me in herl tes. 1610 B Jonson Adch. 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
240/2 Not I,hy heaven. /ézd. 241/2 Fore heaven, I scarce 
can think you are my friend. 1716 Appison tr. Ovid Wks. 
1753 I. 176 By heav’n the story’s true. 1752 Mrs. Lennox 
Fem, Quix. vu. iii, 11. 187 ‘ By Heavens !" cried Glanville 
..‘there’s no bearing this’, 1859 Tennyson Alerlin & 
Vivien 341 By Heaven that hears, I tell you the clean 
truth. 1887 A. C. Gunter Wr. Barnes of NV. Y. xviii. 
(1888) 135 He commenced to strul and hector about .. and 
cry, By Heavens. 3 B 

d. In exclamations expressing surprise, horror, 
etc. (Also in f/.). Often with qualifications, as 
good, gracious, great. Also heaven and earth ! 

1588 in Nichols Progr. Q. Elfz. (1823) II. 359 O Heavens! 
O Earth! O never-dying Fame! 1610 Suaxs. Tem, 1. ii. 
59 O the heuens, What fowle play had we. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 23 ?7 Heavens! Is it possible you can live 
without Remorse? 1752 Mrs. Lennox Fem, Quix. vu. iii. 
II. 187 Good Heavens! cried Mr. Glanville .. quite out of 
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patience, I shall godistracted! /4if. 1x. i. 209 Oh, heavens! 
-.this must..be a very notable adventure. @ 1777 op 
anny Melmouth (1799) 96 ‘ Weaven and earth !* exclaimed 
Miss Melmouth, ‘ whet will beconie of me?' 1801 AwEtiIA 
Opie Father & Dan, (1809) 102 Gracious Heaven! who are 
you? 1819 Mrs. Marcet Conv. Nat. PAtl. it. (1851 36 
Ifeavens, Emily, what an idea! 1887 Fritu A ntodrog. TI. 
iv. 75 Great heaven! What a place to stop at! 

7. fig. a. A place like or compared to heaven; 
a place of supreme bliss. 

1377 Lance. 7. 772. B. x. 300 For if lheuene be on this 
erthe..It is in cloistere or in scole. 1546 J. Hi.vwoow /?xo2, 
(1867) 33 Vhey that be in hell, wene there is none other 
heven. 1590 Suaks, Mids. A’. 1. 243 1 follow thee, and 
make a heauen of hell. 1660 Sf. ¢2 //0. Comm. 14 Nov. in 
Cobbett /ard, f/ist. (1808) IV. 145 England, that was 
formerly the heaven, would be now the hell for women. : 
1667 Mitton /’. Z. 1. 254 The mind is its own place, and in 
it self Can make a Heav'n of Ifell, a Hell of Heav'n. 1725 
Pore Oclyss. v1. 22 A heav'n of charms divine Nausicaa lay. 
1810 Scott Ladly of L.u. viii, Ere Douglasses, to ruin driven, 
Were exiled from their native heaven, 1831 Cartyce Vibe- 
lungcn-Lied in Misc. Ess. (1872 I). 142 Here for eleven 
days. .there is a true heaven-on-earth, 

b. A state of bliss or supreme felicity. 

€1374 Cuaccer /roylus ut. 777 (826) It an heuene was 
hire voys to here. 1546 J. Rees f’row. (1867) 70 
Husbandes are in heauen whose wiues scold not. 1596 
Srenser (fyinn to Love 244 What heauens of ioy, then 
to himselfe he faynes. 1604 Mitppteton & Dekker ist 7. 
Honest Wh. uw & (Dalbiac) O what a heaven is love! 
O what a hell! 1625 Bacon E£ss., ruth (Arb.) sox 
Certainly, it is Heauen vpon Earth, to haue a Mans Minde 
Moue in Charitie, Rest in Prouidence, and Turne vpon the 
Poles of Truth. 1678 Butcer fd, 11. 1. 935 And Itke an 
Anchorite, gives over This World for th’ Heaven of a 
Lover? 1792 S. Rocers /’feas. Mem. 1. 59 ‘The clock.. 
That faithful monitor, ‘twas heaven to hear, When soft it 
»poke a promised pleasure near. 

c. In same senses: //eaven of heavens, seventh 
heaven, third heaven. , fig. from §c.) 

1824 Scotr St. Konan's xxvi, He looked upon himself as 
approaching to the seventh heaven. 1883 Rita After 
Long Grigg eH Lady Ramsey was in lhe seventh heaven 
of delight. 1885 J. 11, McCartuy Camtofa |. vii. 156 The 
heaven of heavens into which he presumed, an earthly 
guest, was the West end of London. 


+ 8. iransf. [from 7]. A quiniessence. Oés. 

1460-70 BA. Quintessence 2 Philosophoris clepen pe purest 
substaunce of manye corruptible pingis elemeitid, quinta 
exsentia, pat ir to seie, mannys heuene. /éid. 13 How pat 
3¢ may wip oure heuene drawe out euery 5 essencia from 
alle pingis aforeseid. 

9. transf. [from 1]. A canopy; the covering 
over a stage. [I". cfe/, Ger. Admmel.} In the 19the. 
quots. directly fig. from sense 1. 

1486 Surtecs Misc. (1888) 54 In the entre..shalbe craftely 
conceyvid a place in maner of a_heven..under the heven 
shalbe a world desolaite. 1611 Cotcr., Volerte,..a place 
ouer a stage which we call the Heauen. 1612 Hevwoop 
Apol. Actors u. Dijb, Vhe couerings of the stage, which 
wee call the heauens..were Geometrically supported by a 
Giant-iike Atlas. 1841 Surciey Prometh, Und, ut. iil. 140 
Lright golden globes Of fruit, suspended in their own green 
heaven. a18az — ‘wo Fragm, Love ii. 3 Under a heaven 
of cedar boughs. 

10. atirib. and Comb. a. Simple atirib.: in sense 
‘of heaven’, (Many of the early ME. instances in 
hevene ate prob. examples of the yenitive case: cf. 


Lady-day, Lady-chapel, Bride-well, etc.). 

a 1000 Phenix 173 Under heofun-hrofe. 1000 /ELFRIC 
Past. Ep. in Thorpe Laws 11. 382 Into his fageran heofon- 
healle. ¢1az0 Bestiary 227 If he leue haue of ure heuen 
louerd. ¢13250 Gen. 4 Ex. 101 De firmament.. mai ben 
hoten heuene-Rof. /did, 281 Al 3e Shinges.. Twen heuone 
hil and helle dik. /did. 1547 Heuene dew, and erdes 
fetthed. a 1300 Cursor M, 8290 (Gott.) An angel com fra 
heuen trone. /8rd. 18741 (Coll.) Pe tober us come fra heuen 
ture. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 102 Under the heven cope. 
c1440 Gesta Rom. wu. lvi. 373 (Add. MS.) The Toye of 
heuyne life, 1591 SyvtvesterR Dx Bartus 1. ii, 555 Manv 
Heav'n-floods in our Floods do lose, 1667 Mitton 7. Z, 
xn, 52 Ere the Tower Obstruct Heav'n Towrs, 1844 Mrs. 
Lrowninc Rhapsody of Life's Progr. viii, On the Heaven- 
heights of ‘Truth. 1870 Max MUtter Sc. Aedig. (1873) 
172 We have in the Veda the invocations dyais fttar 
..and that means... Heaven-l’ather! 1882 J. Parker 
A post. Life 1. 43 God came down in the great heaven-wind 
and the great heaven-fire. ; 

b. Obj. and obj. gen, as Aeaven-climber, 
-worshipper ; heaven-assailing, -defying, -kissing, 
-rending, -threalening, etc. adjs. (Mostly since 
1609: their number is practically limitless.) 

1602 Suaxs. //aim, it. iv. 59 Mercurie New lighted on a 
heauen-kissing hill. 1602 Carew Cornwalt (1811) 272 Set 
forth, against thal heaven-lhreatening Armada. 1645 
Quartes Sol, Kecant. xi. 60 When that blood pleads, 
heav'n will not lend an eare If heav’n-engaging Chae 
not there. a1671 Marvett Poems, Billborow Hilt, The 
cliff Of heaven-daring Teneriff. 1780 Cowper Tad/e-t. 
418 Perjury, that Heaven-defying vice. 1818 Keats 
Endym. 1. 284 Giving out a shout most heaven-rending. 
1827 Keate Chr. Y. Whitsun Mond., Heaven-assailing 
cries. 1880 G. Merepitu 7 rag. Com. (1881) 252 The whole 
Alpine. .heaven-climbers. 

ec. Instrumental and locative, as Aeaven-accepled, 
-begol, -descended, -dyed, -fallen, -forsaken, -given, 
-made, -prolected, -sprung, -taught, etc. adjs. (The 
number of these is unlimited: nearly all since 1600.) 
Also HEAVEN-BORN, HEAVEN-SENT. 

1591 SHAKs. Two Gent. m. ii. 72 Much is the force of 
heauen-bred Poesie. 1600S. NicHotson Acodastus (1876) 
57 Diuine Aurora full as faire as she, Whose heauen-di de 
face the Graces slill admire. 1606 Sytvester Du Sartas 
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u. iv. mt. Magnificence 386 Words of the Heav'n-prompted 
stile. 1659 W. CHAMBERLAYNE PAaronnida U1. iii. (1820) 
Il. 52 The heaven-built pillars of his soul. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. x. 535 All yet left of that revolted Rout Heav'n- 
fall’n, in station stood. 1693 Tate in Dryden's Fuvenal 
Sat. xv. (1697) 374 Prometheus Ghost is sure o’er-joy’d to 
see His Heav’n-stol’n Fire from such disaster free. 1715-20 
Pore /liad 1x. 803 The fall of Heaven-protected ‘Troy. 
1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 314 The Heav'n-instructed Shipman 
thus replies. 1727-46 THOMSON Susnmmer 1010 Who heaven- 
inspired To love of useful glory rais’d mankind. 1742 
Younc N¢. 7h. mt. 2 Reason, that Heav’n-lighted Lamp 
in Man. 1777 Potter schylus (1779) 1. 60 (Jod.) Heav'n- 
sprung, Or mortal? if permitted, say. 1787 Burxs Verses 
in Kenmore, Here poesy might wake her heav’n-taught 
lyre. 1849 Hare Par, Serm. 11. 227 In the free heaven-lit 
atmosphere of the Gospel. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch, 256 
The Heaven-controlled Seer. 

d. Adverbial, ‘to or toward heaven’, as heavezt- 
affianced, -asptring, -dear, -devoted, -erected, -trans- 
lated, etc. ©. Similative, as Aeaven-clear, -szueet, 
etc. f. Parasynthetic, as heaven-hued, etc. adjs. 
See also HEAVEN-HIGH, -WIDE, etc. 

159i Svtvester Du Bartas i, 667 Heav'n-bent souls. 1§97 
Suaxs. Lover's Contpl, 215 The heaven-hued sapphire. 1598 
SytvesteR Du Bartas u. it. u. Babylon 564 Mong the 
Heavn deer spirits. 1607 J. Davies Summa Lotalis K jh, 
Then (with that Heu’n-rapt Saint) rapt Muse ascend. a1711 
Ken CArtstophil Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 526 A Heav'n-aspiring 
Mind. a1711 — Hymnotheo \bid. 11. 155 With a Heav'n- 
erected Look. 1772 W. Hopson Ded. Temp. Solomon 19 
This Heav'n-devoted Shrine. 182r Lams Lefsure, The 
heaven-sweet burthen of eternity. 1839 Battey Festus xx. 
(1848) 253 The Heaven-affianced spirit. 1858 HawtHorNe 
Fr, § Lt. Fruls, 11. 126 This heaven-aspiring tower, 

11. Special combinations: + heaven-bow, rain- 
bow; heaven-bridge, hridge of the dead; heaven- 
burster (sce quot.) ; heaven-gazer, (2) one who 
gazes at the sky, who studics the stars, an astrologer; 
(6) a fish, the star-gazer; so heaven-gazing; 
heaven-god, a cclestial dcity, a god of the heaven 
or sky; heaven-plant = heaven-tree; heaven- 
send, something received as sent specially from 
heaven, a godsend ; heaven-tree, a mythical tree, 
which figures in some Malay and Polynesian beliefs, 
as reaching from the under-world to the earth, or 
from earth to heaven; heaven-worshippers, a 
Judzeo-Christian sect (Ca/icole) of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. Also HEAVEN-BLISS, etc. 

¢ 1320 Cast. Love 743 For *heuene-bouwe is abouten i-bent, 
Wibp alle be lrewes pat him be i-sent. 1865 Tvtor Early 
Mist, Man. 352 Like the *Heaven-Bridge, the Heaven- 
Gulf which has to be passed on the way to the Land of 
Spirits, has a claim tocareful discussion. /d7d. xii. 349 The 
Polynesians ., still call foreigners ‘*heaven-bursters’, as 
having broken in from another world outside. 1535 Cover- 
bare /sa. xlvii 13 ‘The *heauengasers & the beholders of 
starres, 1611 Cotar., Safpecon, the Heauen-gazer 3 a scale- 
lesse sea-fish. .hauing..a great head, on whose top his eyes 
wherewith he lookes directly vpward) are placed. 1593 

asne Christ's T. Wks, 1883-4 1V. 82 Excessive staring, and 
stedfast *heauen-gazing. 1871 I'vtor Prim. Cult. 11.235 The 
Aztec Tlaloc was no doubt originally a *Heaven-god, for 
he holds the thunder and lightning, 1865 — Early [/ist, 
Man, xit. 346 A story.. which contains the episode of the 
*heaven-plant, 1811 H. Martyn in Afent. 111. (1825) 436 
This was a “{leaven-send. 1887 Century Alag. Nov. 45/2 
The man who has been away, is a heaven-send in a villaze, 
1865 Tytor Early [/ist. Aan. 348 note, In the Samoan 
group..there was a *heaven-tree, where people went up 
und down, and when it fell it stretched some sixty miles, 

Heaven, v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. To make 
heavenly in character, to transport or transform 
into heaven; also, to bless with heaven, beatify, 
render supremely happy. 

1627-47 Fectnam Hesolves 1. xlviii. 153 They are idle 
Divines that are not heav'ned in their lives, above the 
unstudious man. 1637 Rutuerrorp Letf, (1862) I. 225 
Surely I were rich enough, and as well heavened as the 
best of them, if Christ were my heaven. «1650 T. Avams 
Pract. Whs. (1861) 1. 194 (D.) He heavens himself on earth, 
and for alittle pelfcozens himself of bliss. 1655 H. VauGHan 
Silex Scint. 1. Search (1858) 34 He heav’nd their walks, and 
with his eyes Made those wild shades a Paradise. 1839 
Bairey Festus xxxvi. (1848) 365 Heaven our spirits, Hallow 
our hearts. 

Heaven, ohs. form of Haven, 

+ Heaven-bliss. O¢s. [perh. heaven was 
here orig, genitive case.] The bliss of heaven. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al, 2692 (Gitt.) Vr lauerd went him to heuen 
blis.  ¢ 1320 Cast. Love 113 Of heuene-blisse heo beob 
i-flemed. 1583 Stanyyursy “ners u. (Arb,) 62 Her deitec 
to the Saincts dooth luster in heunblisse. 

Hea‘ven-born, 2. 

1. Of celestial birth, of divine origin. 

1595 J. Weever Efigr. iy. xxii. (1599) E vj, Some heaven 
horn goddesse. 1629 Mitton Vativity 30 While the Heaven- 
born child All meanly wrapped in the rude manger lies. 
1794 CoLerince Monody on Chatterton 16, | weep that 
heaven-born Genius so should fall. 1863 1. Wittiams Baf- 
tistery 1. vi, The immortal shoot Of heaven-born virtue. 

2. Of such original genius or ahility as to seem 
specially prepared or designed hy Heaven for the 
work. Now often sarcastic. 

31789 in Parl. Hist. XXVII. 1080 (Ho. Lords 17 Jan.) 
The duke [of Chandos] parodying what Mr. Pitt's father 
had said of General Wolfe, pronounced the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a heaven-born minister. 1789 
Burke Sp. Ho. Com. 6 Feb. Speeches 1816 I11. 394 The 
ae he understood, bad been called ‘a heaven- 

ru oY in another place, 1827 Scotr ¥r/, 27 Aug., 
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He is a heaven-born teacher, 1858 J. B. Norton Topics 
265 The same Heaven-born amateurs still occupy the bench, 
and the quality of their judgments cannot but be the same, 

Hea‘ven-directed, 2. 

‘1. Directed or pointing towards the sky. 

1732 Pore Ep, Bathurst 26x Who taught that heay’n- 
directed spire to rise? 

2. Directed or guided hy Heaven ; divinely guided. 

1738 Pore Efit, Sat. 11, 214 O sacred weapon !..To all 
but Heav'n-directed hands deny’d. 1823 E. Irvine Orac. 
God 152 The force of heaven-directed will. 

Hea-venful., [See -rut.] As many, or as much, 
as would fill heaven. 

2637 Rutuerrorp Leé?. 1. xly. (1675) 96 The Llessing of 
that House-ful or Heaven-ful of Dyvours, shall rest for ever 
upon him, 1884 J. Parker dfost. Life lll. 15 He is a host, 
an army, a whole heavenful..of human nature. 

Heaven-gate. The gate or portal of heaven. 

caso Gen. & Ex, 1620 Her, heuenegate amongus us, 
c 1440 Facob’s Well (E.E T.S.) 269 Pin obedyens schal be 
pin heuene-keye, pat schal opyne to pe heuen-gatys. 1688 
DBunvan Ferus, Sinner Saved (1886) 48 ‘To see so vile a one 
knock at heaven-gates for mercy, 1844 Mrs. Browninc 
Monrnfut Mother, Until ye two give meeting Where the 
great Heaven-gate is. 

Heaven-high, a. and adv. As high as heaven. 

A. adj. Reaching or piercing the clouds, very 
lofty. B. adv. To the height of heaven, to an im- 
mense height. 

@ 1000 Czdmon's Dan. 553 Pt pu xesawe..heofon-heanne 
beam. ¢1§1§ Cocke Lorelfs B. (Percy) 13 ‘They songe 
and daunsed full merely, With swerynge, and starynge 
heven hye. @1618 J, Davies £.xrstasie Wks. (Grosart) 93 
(D.) Their Heav'n-high roofes shal be embattelled With 
adamant in gold enuelloped. 1854 Browninc Ad¢ Vogler 
i, Each from the other heaven-high, hell-deep removed. 
1878 — La Saisiaz 382 World-wide heaven-high sea. 

ea'venhood, rare. [See -Hoop.}] Heavenly 
quality or character ; heavenliness. 

1878 G. D. BoarpmMan Creative Week 63 (Cent.) Ripe, 
rich fruits of heavenhood. 1888 Max Micter Nat. Relig. 
ii, (1889) 30 This is the beavenhood of heaven. 

+ Hea‘venish, «. Ods. [See -1su.] Of or 
pertaining to hcaven; celestial, heavenly. 

©1374 Cuaucer Troylus y. 1813 Ful of heuenyssh melodye. 
¢ 1374 — Compl, Mars 30 Lord a-bove..by heuenysh [v.77 
-yssh.e) reuolucion. ¢1391 — Astrof. 1. § 21 This forseide 
heuenissh zodiak is cleped the cercle of the signes. ¢ 1450 
Mirour Salnactoun 964 Ffor thilk flece be it self wete of 
this hevenyshe dewe. 1577 B. Gooce SMereshach's Ifnsb. 
1v. (1586) 180 b, Hony dewe, cleaving to the leaves.. loosing 
much of his heavenishe Vertue, 

Tlence + Hea‘venishly adv. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Ant,’s 7.197 As an Aungel heuenysshly 
she soong. g 

Heavenize, v. rare. [Sec-12n.] ¢rans. To 
render heavenly, imbuc with heavenly principles. 

a 1656 Br. Hart Soliloquies xxx, O imy soul, if thou be 
once soundly heaveniz'd in thy thoughts and affections, it 
shall be otherwise with thee. 

+ Heaven-king. 02s. 
plied to God or Christ. 

97: Blickl, /Iom. 201 1c eom heahengel Heofoncyninges. 
¢117§ Lamb, Hom. 61 Uwilch wurdin(g) eow Rodce don be 
heouenking. a@ 1300 Cursor A. 14921 (Gott.) pat for vs gaf 
iesus, heuene king. ¢1440 Generydes 2642 For loue of 
hevyn kyng, Tell me the trougth. 1591 SytvesteR De 
Bartas 1, vii. 105 The Heav'n-King’s glorious Prayse. 

Hea‘venless, 2. rare. [See-Less.] Having 
no portion in heaven. 

1652 Warren Unibelievers (1654) 22 Write this man.. 
hopelesse, heavenlesse. 1839 Bawwey /estus xx. (1854) 375 
Ay do idolators their heavenless gods, We deify the things 
whiclt we adore, 

Hea'venlike, «. (adv.) [See -LIKE.] 

A. adj. Like heaven; heavenly, divine. 

1548 Upati, etc. Arasm. Par. Mark viii. (R.) Menne 
farre aboue the common sorte, or as you woulde saye, 
heauenlyke felowes. 1610 //fstrfo-m, 1.176 Vhe Harmonie 
of musick is so Heavenlike that 1 love it with my life. 
1816 CoteRivce States, Man. (1817) 355 © how heaven- 
like it is to sit among brethren at the feet of a minister who 
speaks under the influence of love ! 

B. adv. Aftcr the manner of heaven. 

1876 Swinsurne Evechth, 1590 Who behold Thee made 
so heavenlike happy ? 

Heavenliness (he'v’nlinés). [f. Ifeavenny 
@.+-NESs.] ‘The statc or quality of being heavenly 
in origin, nature, or character. ; 

1530 Parscr. 231/1 Hevenlynesse, celestialeté. 1587 
Gotoinc De Alornay xxvii. 418 One further marke of the 
heauenliness of our Scriptures. a@1665 J. Goopwin Filled 
aw, the Spirit (1867) 367 By the holiness and heavenliness of 
his life and conversation, 1702 C, Matner J/agn. Chr. v. 
1. (1852) 183 ‘he heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of 
the doctrine. 1856 VauGHAN A7ystics (1860) I. vi. iv. 182 
Now we feel that in heavenliness of nature he has gone 
beyond his former self. ; 

b. Asa title: Celestial highness, divinity. 

1596 Davies Orchestra (R.), Goddess of women, sith your 
heavenliness Hath now vouchsafd itself to represent ‘To 
our dim eyes. 

Heavenly (he-wnli), @. (sb.) Forms: see 
TIEAVEN 50.: in 1-4 -lic, 2-4 -lich, -lik, 4-5 -li, 
4--ly ‘also 3 heueliche, 5 hefly). [OE. heoforlic : 
see HEAVEN and -LY 1.] 

1. Of, in, or belonging to heaven, as the ahode 
of God ; divine, celestial. 

971 Blick. Hom. 11 Dal-nimende pzs heofonlican rices, 
€1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke ii. 13 Mycelnes heofonlices werydes, 
¢1175 Lamb, Hom, 113 We ne ma3zen habben pene heouen- 


King of heaven: ap- 


‘ing them by his heavenly preaching, 
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lichen ebel. c1275 Passion our Lord 638 in O. EZ. Alise. 
55 Ye beon byweued of heueliche myhte. ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. 
Saints, Paulus 859 Hevinlyk loy and lestand hives. 1382 
Wrceur Matt, Yi. 14 3oure heuenly fadir shal forseue to jou 
joure trespassis. ¢1450 Golagros & Gaw. 263 Hevinly 
od ?..how happynisthis thing? 1826 Pilgr. Perf. \W. de 

- 1531) x Takyng on vs tbe iourney to the heuenly 
Jerusalem. 3611 Biste Transl. Pref. 3 A showr ofheauenly 
bread. 1713 Gay “fis? iii, In her notes the heavenly choir 
descends, 1840 De Quincey Sle u. Wks. 1861 X. 247 
Under a heavenly afflatus. 
b. Belonging to the heaven of the heathen gods. 

1483 Cath. Angt. 185/1 Heuenly, ce/estis. 1596 Suaxs. 
Merch, Vim. v. 84 If two gods should play some heauenly 
match, And on the wager lay two earthly women. 1678 
Cupwortu /nfell. Syst. (1837) 1. 645 The heavenly Venus. 

2. Of or belonging to the natural heaven or sky; 
now chiefly in the phrase heavenly bodies, i.e. the 
stars, planets, comets, etc. Formerly also, Coming 
from the clouds or atmosphere, as ‘ heavenly dew’. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 271 Pe ouer party berof 
hatte Celica, pat is, heuenliche and hi3e, for hize moun- 
taignes pat beep berynne. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 34 Lo, 
first the hevenly figures, The sonne and mone eclipsen 
both. ¢ 1450 Hottanp //owdlet 431 The colour of asure, ane 
hevinliche hewe. 1g08 Dunsar Gold. Targe 23 The rosis 
..powderit brycht with hevinly beriall droppis. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Fer. viii. 2 The Sonne, the Moone and all the heauenly 
hooste. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., Empire (Arb.) 308/1 Princes 
are like the heavenly bodyes, which cause good, or evill 
tymes, and which have much veneration, but noe rest. 1677 
Hace Prim. Orig. Alan, u. iti. 145, 372 Astronomical miles, 
or 25 Heavenly degrees, 1874 Estes Halfhour Rereat. 
Ser. 1.96 Of the physical constitution of the heavenly bodies. 

3. Having relation to heaven and divine things ; 
divine, sacred, holy, blessed. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor 1101 Lang sermonyng Of 
haly lyf & hewinlik thing. 1447 Boxennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 
31 She was soenflawmyd with hevenely hete. 1§88 SHAKs. 
L. L,L, Vv. ii. 356 A breaking .. Of heauenly oatbs, vow'd 
with integritie. 1655 Futcer Ch. Hest. 1x. vii. § 13 Instruct- 
1814 SouTHEY 
Roderick xxv. 312 Never mun enjoyed a heavenlier peace. 
1879 R. K. Doucias Confucianism iii. 72 The Sage .. pur- 
sues the heavenly way without the slightest deflection. 

4. Having the excellence, beauty, or delight that 
belongs to heaven; of more than earthly or human 
excellence; divine. Of music: Such as that of 
the heavenly choirs. 

1460-70 Bh, Onintessence 22 3e schulen have an heuenly 
medicyn to cure perfiztly pis sijknesse. ¢1470 HENRv 
Wallace vin. 1193 Quhar byrdis blythly sang..in hewynly 
armony. 1§59 Morwyne L£vovyr.94 Quintessence they 
name to be the chief and the heavenliest power or vertue in 
auy plant, metall, or beast. 1588 Suaxs. LZ. L, L. 1. iii. 
227 Who sees the heauenly Rosaline That.. Bowes not his 
vassall head? 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 443 @ 1 A graceful 
Person, an exalted Mien, and Heavenly Voice. 1779 Map. 
D'Arsray Diary 26 May, Our journey was delightfully 
pleasant, the day being heavenly. 1860 Tynnate Glac. 1. 
xxv. 188 The gush of the direct sunlight could add nothing 
to this heavenly beauty. 

5. absol. in pl. The heaventies: a literal render- 
ing of Gr, (év) rots éwovpavioss (Eph. i, 3, iii. 10), 
variously translated ‘(in) heavenly places’ or 
‘things’, in Rhemish Vers. ‘in the celestials’. 

1844 Mrs. BrowninG Drama Exile Poems 1. 102 Thy 
speech is of the Heavenlies, 1872 SrurGeon 7veas. Dav. 
Ps. xi. 7 In him we are made to sit together in the heavenlies. 
1875 E. Waite Life in Christ 1. xii. 138 Against spirits 
of wickedness in the heavenlies, or aerial regions. 


6. Contb., as heavenly-seeming, -dewed adjs. 

1so0 Sipney Arcadia u. vil. 44 Poems 1873 Il]. 52 The 
second sweetly-fenced ward, Her heauenly-dewed tongue to 
gard. 1785 Burns Vrston u. 2, 1 view'd the heavenly- 
seeming Fair. 

7. Heavenly fruit, the genus Dyospyros, the 
Fruit of Jove (Loudon Z£ucycl. Plants, 1855, 870). 

Heavenly, adv. In 1 -lice, 2-5 -liche. [OE. 
heofontlice : see HEAVEN and -Ly 2.] 

1. a. From or by heaven. bb. In a heavenly 
manner or degree; divinely; qualifying an ad). 

¢x1000 AEtrric Gram. xxxviil. (Z.) 239 Calitus, heofon- 
lice, ¢1380 Wyciir Sel. Hs. 111. 343 Joon lovede Crist 
more heuenliche. ¢1430 Prlyr, Lyf Manhode w. cxxii. 
(2869) 121 Pat I be a brid, hye raueshed, heuenlich contem- 
platyf. 1508 Dunsar 7a mariit Wemen 11 Vnder ane 
holyn hewinlie grein hewit. 1590 Spenser /. Q. 1. Introd. 
iv, O Goddesse heavenly bright! 1604 SHaxs. O¢4. V. ii. 
135 Oh she was heauenly true. 1717 Pore £loisa 297 Oh 
virtue heav'nly fair. 

e. Usually hyphened to adjs. used aétrzd. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia 11. ii. 18 Poems 1873 Li, 115 
Captiuing snares Which heau’nly-purest gifts defile. ¢ 1630 
Mitton Ox Time 19 Our heavenly-guided soul. 1717 Pore 
Eloisa 2 Where heay'nly-pensive conteinplation dwells. 
1850 Tennyson / JZem, \xxxvii, Azure orbits heavenly- 
wise, 1868 Lp. Houcuton Select, /r. Wks. 213 To seem 50 
heavenly-happy in my dream. . 

2. To the extent of heaven, as in heavenly wide, 
as far apart as the two poles, differing s/o celo. 

1674 Hickman /fist, Ouinguart, (ed. 2) 107 But indeed 
his Opinion and the Remonstrants Opinion, seem to 
heavenly wide. ; 

Hea-venly-mi:nded, 2. Having the thoughts 
and affections set on things above; holy, devout. 

a1656 Be Hats Soul's Farew. to Larth ix. \Jod.), ahey 
are of the heavenly minded with far greater ardency 0 
spirit affected. a@ 166x FULLER Worthies, Norfolk (1840) 
II. 465 This heavenly-minded man Archbishop Whitgift. 
1869 W. P. Mackay Grace §& Truth (1875) 211 To be more 
holy, more Christ-like, more beavenly-minded. 6 


a 


HEAVENLY-MINDEDNESS. 


Henee Hea'venly-mi‘ndedness. 

1647 Warp Sitmp. Cobler 42 Hope, zeale, heavenly-minded- 
nesse. 1835 LONGF. Outre-AJer Pr. Wks. 1886 1. 205 Many 
a pure soul, through heavenly-mindedness .. has fled from 
the temptations of the world toseek..acloser walk with God, 


Hea‘ven-pointing, a. [Ilzaven1od.) Point- 
ing upward to heaven. 


1884 Symonps Shaks, Predec. ix. 333 One heaven-pointing 
pyramid. 


+ Heaven-queen. O/s. [Orig. two words 
with Aeuene in genitive.) The, or a, queen of 
heaven; sfec. a title of the Virgin Mary. 

1230 //ali A/cid. 11 Meidenhad is heuene cwen and 
worldes alefnesse. a@1300 Cursor V4. 20140 Pe leuedi, pat 
es heuen quene, hir langed sare hir sun cum to. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Can. Veow. Prof, & T. 536 Sire oste, in faith, 
and by pe heven [v.”. heuenes] quene, It wasanober Chanon. 


+ Heavenric, -rich. 04s. Forms: 1 heofon-, 
2 heofen-, 2-3 heouen-, 2-5 heuen-, heven- (sce 
HEAVEN); 1 -rice, 2-5 -riche, 3-5 -ryche, 3-4 
-rike, 4-ryke. [OE. Aeofonrfce=OS. hebanriki, 
f. heofon, Weaven + rfce kingdom, realm; ef. OS. 
himilrtkt, OF ris. himelrik, OG, himilrichi, ON, 
himinrthi, (Yhe form in Ags. Gosp. is heofona 
rice kingdom of the heavens.)] The kingdom of 
heaven; heaven as the place of the blessed. 

971 Blick. Hom. 9 Heofonrices duru..belocen standeb. 
a3000 Christ 1259 Bid him hel bilocen, heofonrice agiefen. 
¢ 1200 Orin 3489 'l'o cumenn upp Till heofennrichess blisse. 
c1z00 Vices & Virtucs (1888) 7 De angel was jedriuen ut of 
heuene riche for modinesse. 1340 Hamrore /’». Conse, 1898 
Here Jyves nan, under hevenryke, Pat can telle .. what pe 
ded es lyke. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kant. 2423 Of alle pyse oper, 
vnder heuen-ryche. ¢ 1450 //ymns Virg. 119 In erthe and 
in heuyn-ryche. 

Heavens! zv/.: see raven sd. 4d. 

Heavens, adz. dial, and collog. Employed as 


an intensive. 

1878 Miss Brappon Open Verd. xxxviii. 260 ‘It'll rain 
‘eaven’s 'ard presently.” 1888 D.C. Murray H’ecaker Vessel 
xv, lt was raining heavens hard. 

Hea‘ven-sent, a. Sent from heaven; provi- 
dentially sent. Cf. Aeaven send, HEAVEN 5d. 9. 

a 1649 Drum, of Hawrn, Poems Wks, (1711) 37/2 If you 
your heaven-sent good could duly prize. 19777 Potter 
Aischylus (1779) 1. 52 (Jod.) How relate the heavw’n-sent 
tempest That burst upon my head? 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2 I. 341 He is their heaven-sent friend. 

Heavenward (hevuwgid), adv. and a. [f. 
LIEAVEN 56, + -WarD.] 

A. adv. Towards heaven, in the direction of 
heaven. Orig. fo heaven-ward: cf. Towarp. 
c1250 Gen. & Ex. 3025 Moyses .. warp es vt til heuene- 
wart, ¢1350 Will. Palerne 102 To-heuene-ward he loked. 
1390 Gower Conf, 11. 151 How such thing to the hevenward 
Among the goddes mighte falle. ¢ 1400 J/edayne 135 He 
sawe a bryghtenes of a beme Up un-to hevenwarde glyde. 
1440 Jacob's Well (E, E.'Y. S.) 172 Pin herte is raysyd in 
sorwe in heueneward. 1580 Sipney Arcadia 11, Xvi. 2 
Poeins 1873 11. 130 Your heads to heav nward heaue. 1634 
Hapincton Castara (Arb.) 89 When Pelion..saw, that raine 
which fell But now from angry Heaven, to Heaven ward swell. 

1646 Jenxyn Remora 28 Shall we run with the swiftness 
of the Roe earthward, and go a dull Asses trot heaven- 
ward? 1681 Fraver Meth. Grace xxxi. 533 They would 
inove..heavenward. 1784 Cowrer Yash vi. 818 Heav'n- 
ward all things tend. 1838 Marc. Futrer Hom, 19fh C. 
(1862) 360 Above the heavenward-pointing spire, 1860 
Tyspatt Géac. 1. xvi. 106 The otber summits, without a trace 
of cloud. .pointed heavenward. 

B. azj. Directed towards heaven; tending or 


conducting towards heayen. 

1795 SouTuEY Yoar of Arcv. 24 The reverend man, , with 
heaven. ward eye Call’d on the God of Justice. 1799 Camp- 
Brett Pleas. Hofe ii, 1 smile on death, if Heaven-ward Hope 
remain. 1828 Moore /f thou'lt bc mine iii, Like streams 
that come from heavenward bills. 

Ilence Hea venwardly adv., Hea venwardness. 

1838 Blackw. AFag. XLIV. 612 The expansivity and soar- 
ing heavenwardness of the gases. 1839 Baitey Fesézes xix. 
(1848) 202 Echoes of Light, reacting heavenwardly. 

Heavenwards jhewnw91dz), adv. [f. prec. 
with advb. gen, -s: see -wARDS.}] Towards heaven, 
in the direetion of heaven. 

1650 W. Broucu Sacr. Princ. To Rdr., Using them .. as 
..guides and helps to heaven-wards. 1670 Broows IVks. 
(1867) V1. 229 What trade did you drive Christ-wards, and 
heaven-wards, and holiness-wards? 1860 Pusey J/in. Proph. 
418 Weighing it duwn that it should not rise Heavenwards. 

+ Hea'venware. (és. Forms: 1 heofonwara, 
2 houene-, 2-3 heueneware. [OE. Acofonwara 
pl., f. -wara ‘ people’.) The inhabitants of heaven. 

c1000 AEcrric Hom. 1. 36 Cristes acennednys zegladode 
heofenwara, and eordwara, and helwara. ¢1175 Lamé. 
Hom, 139 Sunnedei blissed to-gederes houeneware and 
horde ware. a@sr225 Aucr. X. 244 (MSS. T. & C.) Al heuene 
ware and helle ware. 

Hea'ven-wi:de, az. and a. 

A. adv, By the width of the heavens, as far as 
the east is from the west. 

3611 CHAPMAN /iéad xxu1. 299 Hurl’d about This way 
and that. .all heaven wide of his end. 1857-8 Sears 4 ¢hau. 
vii. 62 This principle clears the pneumatology of the Bible 
heaven-wide of the slough of naturalism. 

B. adj. As wide or broad as the heavens. 

1883 J. Parker Afost. Life I}. 71 This heaven-wide prin- 
ciple. 1891 Pail Afall G. 18 Nov. 3/3 An appearance of 
heayen-wide difference of opinion. 
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Hea‘ve-o ffering. In the Levitical law: An 
offering which was ‘heaved’ or elevated by the 
priest when offered ; also used of othcr offerings, 
€.g. those for the construction of the tabernacle. 

‘The word is used in ‘Vindale’s version of the Pentateuch 
and the Bible of 1611 to render Heb, WOW fo-tndh (in 1611 
also frequently rendered simply ‘offering’ or * ohlation'), 
which was taken by some Rabbis to mean ‘elevation’, from 
DDN rdnem to lift up. 

1530 linnaLe /xod. xxv. 3 This is the heueoffrynge [1611 
offering] which ye shall take ofthem. (7aéle exp. Words, 
Heveoffringe, because they were hoven vp before the Lorde.] 
— Numbers xv.20 Ye shall geue a cake of the first of youre 
dowe vntoan heue offerynge : as ye dothe heue offerynge of 
the barne, euen so ye shall heue it. 1613 Bipte Ered. xxix. 
27 Thou shalt sanctifie the brest of the waue-offering, and the 
shoulder of the heaue offering, which is waued, and which 
is heaued vp of the ramme of the consecration. 1653 Mitton 
dlivelings Wks. (1851) 252 He.. passes, by Deed of Gift, this 
Tenth to the Levite; yet so as offer’d to him first a Heav- 
offering, and consecrated on his Altar. 


Heaver (hivaz). [f. Hxave v. +-ER1.] 

. A person who heaves in various senses: see 
the verb); sfec. a labourer employed in landing 
goods ata doekyard. (See also BALLast-heaver, 


Co.L-HEAVER, ) 

1586 J. Hooker Giradd. Jrel. in Hlolinshed I, 84/1 Not. 
withstanding the pushes giuen against him by secret heauers 
that enuied his fortune. 1673 KR. Hav Cauting Acad. 69 
Padders, Looth-heavers, hy the like. 1696 Luttrett 
Brief Rel. (1857) 1V.96 Vhe heavers of coales from the ships 
to the lighters. 1824 Examiner 702 Mere heavers of the 
leg, kickers of the ankle. 188: Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk, sv. Heler, *Vhe helet's ay bad as the heaver ; 
which is analogous to ‘The receiver's as bad as the thief". 

2. Something that heaves; an apparatus for 
heaving or Isfting, a lever; spec. Naud.) a 
wooden bar or staff used for twisting or tightening 


a rope or strap. 

1598 Fiorio, 7o/adro, an instruinent, heauer, or engine to 
mount any piece of ordinance vp into the carriage. 1615 
Croonxe Body of Wan 775 Vhe fourth Muscle is called 
Lenxator or the Heauer, a1joo LB. E, Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Heaver, a Breast. 1769 Fatcoxer Dict. Mar. (1776), 
Heaver, a name given by seanien to a wooden staff, em- 
ployed by thein as a lever on many occasions, 1794 Xigging 
& Seamanship 1, 190 The strap is nippered, with a heaver, 
ruund the block. 1867 SuvtH Saslor's Word-bk., Heaucr, 
a wooden bar or staff, sometimes tapered at the ends; it is 
emnloyed as a lever or purchase. 

Heaves, a disease of horses: see IJEAVE 56,3 


Heave shoulder. In the levitical] law: The 
shoulder of an animal ‘heaved’ or elevated in 
sacrifice (ef. HEAVE-OFFERING . Also fransf. and 


Ss. 

1530 TinpaLe Lev. vil. 34 The wauebrest and the heue- 
shulder I haue taken of the childern of Israel .. and haue 
geuen it vnto Aaron the prest and vnto his sonnes; to bea 
dutie for euer of the children of Israel. 1647 //usbandm. 
Vea agst. Tithes 38 VYhen the custome is (in some Parishes) 
for the Parson to have a tenth joynt, a heave shoulder, or a 
shake breast. a1659 Br. Brownric Serius. (1674 1. xxi. 
278 ‘God’, said Gregory, ‘requires..the heave-shoulder and 
arin of Obedience’. _ 

+ Heave-shouldered, «. Olds. rave. \Vith 
raised shoulders; high-shouldered. 

1599 NasHE Lenten Stuffe in Harl, Misc. V1. 157 Cap- 
taines that wore a whole antient in a scarfe, which made 
them goe heave-shouldred, it was so boysterous. 

Heave thigh, substituted by the Revisers of 
1$8s5 for HEaAVE SHOULDER in the Bible of 1611. 

1885 Biste (R. V.) Lez. vii. 34 The wave breast and the 
heave thigh [szarg. Or, shoulder]. 

Heavily (he'vili), adv. Forms: 1 hefiglice, 
hefilice, hefelice, 3 hefilike, heui(c liche, 07m. 
hefizlike, 4 hevyleche, 4-6 hevely, hevyly, -li, 
5 Sc. hevaly, hewyly, 5-6 havelie, 6 hevily, Sc. 
hewilie, 6- heavily. [OE. Aefiglice adv., from 
hefiz MEANY: see -LY%.) 

]. In a heavy manner; with or as with weight, 
“it, and fig.; ponderously, massively; burden- 
somely, oppressively. 

¢1320 Cast. Love 1671, |-charged with synne so hevyleche. 
1375 Barsour Lruce vil, 209 His fut he set Apon his man 
weill hevaly, 1613 Purcnas Pélgrimage (1614) 802 They 
did sound a long time upon Trumpets, Cornets, and Flutes, 
very heavily. 1622 Massetr. Adewman's Guzmand Aff. 11. 
188 This .. will light heavilier vpon you then you are 
aware, 1712 STEELE Sfcct. No. 268 P 2 A Gentleman 
leaning upon me, and very heavily. 1837 W. Irvixc Café. 
Bouneville (V1. 150 ‘Vhe horses were too heavily laden to 
travel fast. 1871 Freeman Norv. Cong. (1876) 1V, xvii. 57 
On the great house of. .Eadward his hand fell more heavily. 
1886 Mrs. ALEXANDER Sy Woman's Wit 1, vii. 207 Mrs. 
Ruthven did not find time hang heavily on her hands. 

2. With heavy, laborious, or dragging move- 
ment; Iaboriously, sluggishly; without elasticity 


or animation. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii, 15 Hig hefelice mid earum 
sehyrdon. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. Mt xvii. (1495) 63 
The humour by nyghte meuyth heuyly. 1496 Dives 4 Paup. 
(W. de W.) 1. lix, 1021/2 Yf the seruyce he sayd so hauenly 
[Pynson hauely] & dedely. 1613 Biste Zxod. xiv. 25 And 
broke off theircharet wheeles, that they draue them heauily. 
1697 Lond, Gaz. No. 3288/3 The.. Fireship sailing very 
heavily. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 72? 6 He read his Dis- 
course. .so heavily, and with so little Air of being convinced 
1760 Mitves in PAil. Trans. LI. 538 Burn heavily, 
1824 Miss 
1887 


hiinself. s 
leaving a large quantity of brownish ashes. 1 
Ferrier /nher. Ixvii, Breakfast passed very heavily. 


. J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa u. 63 Having .. 


HEAVING. 


H. Errou Ugly Duckling 111, vii. 122, {1 think I'L ve off 
now ’, said Lambert getting heavily up. 

3. With sorrow, grief, displeasure, or anger; 
grievously. Obs. or arch. 

¢ 1000 AELrric Gew. xxi 11 Ahraham ba undernam hefiglice 
as word, ¢1380 Wycuir Ser. Sel. Wks 11. 26 Jesus. tok 
it hevely. 1388 — Mark xiv. 4 There weren summe that 
beren it heuyli with ynne hem silf. 1483 Mudgaria abs 
Verentio 8 a,1 fere me lest my fadyr bere heuyly that 3ister- 
day j com not to hym. 1591 Spenser Jeares AJuscs 35 (Vhey] 
Ilearing them so heavily lament, Like heavily lamenting 
from them went. @ 1674 Crarenpon //ist. Aeb. xin. § 124 
Berkley..took this refusal very heavily. 1777 Pune Corr. 
(1844) 11. 169 Any mistake or neglect of mine is .. heavily 
taken. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. xix, There he sate all 
heavily. 

4. With great foree or violence; forcibly, vio- 
lently ; intensely, deeply, strongly; severely. 

ay K. 4ELrreD Gregory's Past. xxiv. 179 Da weras mon 
scea fichilecor and stidlecor laran, and da wif leohtlecor. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xi. 53 Pa ongunnun .. ba agleawan 
hefilice him agen standan. c¢ 1200 Orin 8236 He wass .. 
Liiforr pe Romanisshe king Full hefilike wrejedd. 1375 
arpour Bruce ui. 235 It ranyt sa hard and hewyly. 
1g00 20 Dunpar ocms xxxv. 6 Off Fortoun I complenin 
hevely. 1548 Hatt Chron., Jien. 7,95 b, Thei had been 
hevyly thretened for the tyme of his absence. 1588 SHaks. 
LL, L. tii. 155 “Vhou shalt be heauily punished. a 166 
Futter Worthies, Northampton (1840) 1). 533 Lately the 
carl of Oxford was heavily fined. 1798 Mattnus /'opud. 
1878) 128 Merchants .. conplain heavily of this inconveni- 
ence, 1876 Green Stray Stud, 223 The strong tendency to 
natiunal unity tuld heavily against judicial inequality. 

5. Toa Jarge or heavy amount. 

1819 Scotsmun 30 Jan. 40/3 Oatmeal .. sold heavily at 
fully more money, 1847 Jrad, KR. Agric Soc. V1N1.1. 64 
Farm-yard manure is used heavily. 1850 /d/d, XI. 11. 613, 
I stock heavily. 1859 Darwin in Life 4 Lett. (1887) 1), 164, 
1 have .. corrected so heavily, as almost to have rewritten 
it. 1864 Frond. K. Agric. Soc. XXV.u. 271 The county is 
heavily wooded. 


Heaviness (he‘vinés). Forms: 1 hefignes, 
(hecfiznes, heefnis), 3-5 heuenes, -nis, -nys, 3-6 
hevinesse, 4 Sc. hewynes, 4-6 hevynesse, 5 
euynes, 6 hevines, heueneys, Sc. havines, 6-7 
heavines(se, 6- heaviness. [OE. Aefizgnes: sce 
Heavy a. and -Ness.] ‘The state or quality of 
being heavy: in the various senses of the adj. ; csp. 
a. Wcightiness, ponderousness; gravity; weight 


or force of impact. 

1340 Cursor A/, 23235%Fairf.) 1s heuenis of dint.. Als hit 
ware dintis of a stibi at smippis smitis in paire smebi. 
c1440 Proutp. Parv. 239/1 Hevynesse of wyghte, fondero- 
sitas. 1545 Ascuam Yo.xoph. (Arb.) 126 What heuynes 
doth in a stripe euery man by experience can tell. 1600 
on the one side of 
their horses a great waight. .to counterpoize the heavines of 
their drums on the other side. 1674 N. Fairvax Bulk ¥ 
Se/v. 153 A perpendicular fron: the centre of heaviness. 

b. Burdensomeness, oppressiveness, severity; +a 


grievance. 

c950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xx. 12 We Sa de beron hefignise 
bus daezes K hato. axzazg incr. R. 132 Pe heuinesse of 
hire flesche & flesches undeawes binimed hire hire vluht. 
1400 Destr. Troy 1800 ‘Vhe hurmys and pe heuenys hym 
happit of yow. 1548 Haut Chron., //en. VI, 95 The causes 
and matters of hevinesse, declared in articles. /dfd. 97 There 
were caste many hevinesses and sedicious billes, under the 
names of suche laborers. 1982 N. LicHeFrietp tr. Casta- 
uheda's Cong. E. Ind \xxiii, 150 b, ‘he heauinesse of my losse 
beeing such. 1638 Aur. Symson in Spurgeon 77cas. Dav. 
Ps. vi. 2 And only lament the heaviness of his sickness. 

+e. Enraged feeling, displeasure, anger. Ods. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Aselib. P 782 He hath swich heuynesse 
and swich wrattbe to vs ward. 1431 in Zing. Gilds (1870) 
279 If any man be at heuynesse with any of his bretheryne. 
1soz ARNOLDE Chrow, (1811) 291 My sayd Lorde of 
Glouceter bare heuynes vnto my Lorde off Winchester, 1548 
Hatt Chron., Hen. VJ, 93b, Never. .take..querelles, dis- 
pleasures or hevinesses. .one against the other. 1590 SreNnsER 
#. Q.1. v. 6 ‘Vhe instruments of wrath and heavinesse. 

dad. Oppressed condition of the body, members, 

or senses; torpor, drowsincss; dullness; want of 


animation. 

c888 K. JErrrep Boeth. xxxv. §1 Nan hzfiznes das 
lichoman, ne nan unbeaw. a@1225 Amr. K.270 51f pet tu 
muhtest wel wakien, he. .leid on pe heuinesse. 1382 Wyciir 
Luke xxii, 45 He fond hem slepinge for heuynesse. 1398 
‘Vrevisa Barth. De P. Ri. xviii. (1495) 65 Callyd defnes 
and.. heuynesse of heringe. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s 
/1usb. \W. (1586) 190 b, The dumpishe heavinesse, that pro- 
ceedeth of Melancholy. 1700 Dryven Sigism. & Guise. 
204 A welcome heaviness That seiz’d his eyes. 1885 M/anch. 
Exam, 18 Feb. 3/3 ‘Vhe terrible dryness and heaviness 
whicb make themselves manifest on every page. 

e. Dejectedness of mind; + sadness, grief. 

1275 X/ Pains of Hell 45 in O. &. Alse. 212 Hou dred- 
ful is hel..1n be wyche is heuenes with-out gladnes. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Frankl, T. 100 Hire freendes..Conforten hire in 
al pat euer they may Al for to make hire leue hire heuy- 
nesse. ¢1440 Generydes 4625 Hir joy was turnyd into 
hevynes. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11. 756 He 
was with great funerall honor and heavynesse of his people 
..enterred at Windsore. 1610 SHAks. /em/. v.1. 200 Let 
vs not burthen our remembrances, with A heauinesse that's 
gon. 1742 Ricnarpson Pamela 1V. 215 So much Heavi- 
ness had 1 lost, and so much Joy had I received! 1879 
Dixon Wéiudsor 11, viii. 92 Richard, in seeming heaviness 
of heart, broke up bis Court. 


Heaving (hivin), vd/. sd. [f. HEAVE v. + 
-ING1,) The action of the verb HEAvE, q.v., in 


various Senses. 
a1300 E, £. Psalter cxl{i). 2 Heving of mi bend, a 1310 


HEAVING. 
in Wright Lyric P. x. 36 Ne kepte heo non heuyng here. 
1523 SKELTON Garl, Laurel 250 With heuynge and shou- 


ynge, haue in and haue oute. 160: HoLtanp Pliny 11. 62 
The sicke heauing of the stomacke. /d¢d, 277 They shall 
not be sea-sicke nor giuen to heauing, as commonl they be 
that are at sea, 1611 Suaks. Wint. T. 11. iii. 35 "Tis such 
as you Tbat creepe like shadowes by him, and do sighe At 
each his needlesse heauings. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 82 
p 4 The silent heaving of the Waves. 1758 Reip tr. Jac: 
quer’s Chem. 1, 39: A reduction of the Lead, which is always 
attended with a sort of effervescence, and such a consider- 
able heaving, that... most of the mixture runs over the 
crucible. 1802 Prayrair /ilustr. Hutton. Th. 255 The 
heaving of one vein by another. 1805 Forsvtn Seauties 
Scott, 11.279 A..mode of fishing, called heaving or hauling, 
is standing in the stream..with a bag or net fixed to a kind 
of frame. .. Whenever a fish strikes against the net, they.. 
instantly haul up the mouth of the net above water. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Threnody 101 When thou didst yield thy 
innocent breath In birdlike heavings unto death. 

b. The rustic custom, formerly observed at 
Easter, of heaving or lifting into the air persons of 
the opposite sex. 

1787 Public Advertiser 13 Apr. (Brand), The counties of 
Shropshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire boast of one {custom} 
of equal antiquity, which they call Heaving. 1800 F. 
Leicuton Let. to F. Boucher 17 Feb. (MS.), With respect 
to the custom of heaving at Easter .. The men heave the 
women on Easter Monday; the women heave the men on 
the Tuesday. 1826 Hone Fvery-day Be. 1. 425 Lifting or 
heaving differs a little in different places. In some parts 
the person is laid horizontally, in others placed in a sitting 
position on the bearers’ hands. Usually, when the lifting 
or heaving is within doors, a chair is produced. 

ce. A name for certain diseases of animals: see 
quots, 

1799 Ved. Frnd. 1. 116 The pox of swine, called also by 
the London feeders, the beavings. 1883 Standard 19 Apr. 
2/3 The disease from which ewes die, about three days after 
parturition. . generally called ‘inflamination’, or sometimes 
‘heaving’, is due to a disease which is analogous to puer- 
peral fever in women. 

+d. Heaving of the naw: name of an old game 


at cards. Obs. 

@x61z Harincton £pigr. iv. 12 Then thirdly follow'd 
heauing of the Maw, A game without Civility or Law, An 
odious play, and yet in Court oft seene, A sawcy knave to 
trump both King and Queene. . 

e, With adv. //eaving-down, heaving-lo: see 
IIEAVE v. 20, 

1799 Netson 6 Mar. in Nicolas Désf. (1843) 111. 280 The 
Emerald..having been on shore and got so much damage 
as to require heaving down. 1833 M. Scorr Jom Cringle 
i. (1876) 4 Heaving to was impossible. 1875 Beprorp 
Sailor's Pocket-bk. v. 146 Conveniences for heaving down. 

f. attrib. and Comé.: heaving-day (sce quots., 
and b above); + heaving-house, (?)a gambling- 
house, for dice-play ; heaving-line (A@z.), a line, 
usually from 5 to 10 fathoms long, used for casting 
from a vessel to enable a hawser to be hauled ashore 
or to another vessel; heaving-net, a net that is 
heaved or hauled up: see quot. 1805 in a. 

3584 Order in Descr. Thames (1758) 63 No Fishermen, 
Garthmen, Peternien. .shal! avaunce or set up any Wears, 
Engines..Heaving Nets, except they be 2 Inches in the 
Meish, 1579 T. F. Newes /r. North xiv. (1585) Fiv, I 
call to witnesse the Theaters, Curtaines, Heauing-houses, 
Rifling boothes, Bowling alleyes, and such places. 1826 
Hone Every-day Bk 1. 425 Easter Monday and Easter 
Tuesday were known by the name of heaving day, because 
on the former day it was customary for the men to heave 
and kiss the women, and on the latter day for the women 
to retaliate on the men. /éé¢., The women’s heaving-day 
was the most amusing. 

Heaving, f//. 2. [f. as prec. +-1nG%.] That 
heaves, in various senses; see the verb, 

1606 Saks. Tr. $ Cr. u. ii, 196 ‘The performance of our 
heauing spleenes. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. ul. 166 The 
Youthful Charioteers with heaving Heart Rush to the 
Race. 1714 Gav Zrivia 1. 193 The heaving tide In 
widen'd circles beats on either side. 1833 HT. Martineau 
Fr, Wines & Pol. iv. 66 A heaving ocean of upturned faces. 
1887 Bowen Virg. /Encid v. 33 Over the heaving billows 
the ships of the Teucrians go. 

+ Hea‘visome, c. Oés. or dial, Also 5 heui- 
sum,evysum. [f.I[zavy a.+-some.] Of heavy 
mood, doleful, sad; dull, gloomy. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love iu. iv. 77 Heuisum longyng of 
pis exile me castis downe. ¢1450 Cov. Alyst. (Shaks, Soc.) 
365 Sory and evysum ye ben alway: Your myrthe is gon. 
xs6x IT. Norton Calvin's Just. 1. 60 A heauisome misti- 
nesse is cast before our eyes. 1825 Brockett, J/eazisome, 
dark, dull, drowsy. So 1828 Craven Dial, 

Hence + Hea 'visomely adv. Obs., sadly. 

_ 1382 Wycuir Ecclus. vi. 26 Vnderlei thi shulder, and ber 

it, and ne bere thou heuysumli in the bondis of it. 
Hea‘vity. Ovs. In 5 hevyte, -ee [irreg. f. 

Heavy a. + -ty.] Heaviness of heart, sorrow. 

14.. Chaucer's L. G. W. 1736 (MS. Fairfax) Lucrece, 
And eke the teeres ful of hevytee [v. 77. oneste, honeste, 
-ee, heuynesse} Embelysshed hir wifely chastitee. ¢ 1440 
Partonope 2466 The french departed wytb grete heuyte. 

Heavy (he-vi), z.'(sé.) Forms: 1 hefiz, hefez, 
(north, heefiz), 2-3 hefe3, 2-4 hevi, 3 (Orm.) 
hefiz3, (evi), 4 heve, 4-6 hevy, Sc. hewy, 
5-6 (evy), hevye, 6 hevey, (Sc. havy, -ie, 
hawy(e, hayvie), 6-7 heavie, -ye, 6- heavy. 
[OE. he fiz=OS. hetig (MDu. hevich, Du. hevig), 
OHG, hedig, hevig, hevich, MHG. helec, ON. 
hofugr, hofigr:—OTeut. *habigo-, *habngo-, f, 
*hafi-z, OE. he fe weight, f. *afyan, to HEAVE.]) 
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I. In the primary physical sense, and uses con- 
nected therewith. 

1. Of great weight; weighty, ponderous. The 
opposite of fright. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 4 Hiz bindad hefize byrpyna 
:-and lecgead pa uppan mannaexla. ¢ 1200 Vices & Virtues 
(1888) 95 Ic am heui, al so be de is iinaked of ierde. a 1300 
Cursor M. 17288+99 Who sal vus helpe ‘To remou pat heuy 
stone? 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 289 Pis ax, bat is heue in- 
nogh. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Diij, Looke..that thay be not 
to heuy ouer hir power to weyr. 1592 ‘imme ro Eng. 
Lepfers Civb, [A coate} too colde for winter, and too 
beavie and hote for sonrmer. 1665 R. Hooke A/icrogr. 204 
It (the ant} was able to grasp and hold a heavy body, three 
or four times the bulk and weight of its own body. 1765 
A. Dickson 7 reat, Agric. (ed. 2) 158 Bad tradesmen make 
this plough heavy and clumsy. 1853 W. Grecorv Jvore. 
Chem. (ed. 3) 24, x atom of oxygen will be eight times 
heavier than 1 atom of hydrogen. 

Jig. 21340 Hampote Psalter iv. 3 Pe weght of wickednes 
pt makis 3oure herts heuyere pan lede. 1340 — Pr. Conse. 
2868 For syn es swa hevy and swa harde, pat it drawes fe 
saul ay dunwarde. a 1786 Cowper Fearly Distr. iv, Each 
heart as beavy as a log. 

b. 7a te, sit heavy upon or at: chiefly fie. 

1594 Suaks. Rich. JJ, v. iii. 118 Let me sit heauy on 
thy soule to morrow. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. 
(Vol. II.) 32, I have something, I know not what, lies heavy 
at my heart. x721 BerkeLtev Prev. Ruin Gt, Brit. Wks. 
III, 209 This public calamity that lies so heavy on the 
nation. ¢ 1726 A. Evans Elegy on Vanbrugh, Lie heavy on 
him, earth ! for he Laid many heavy loads on thee! 1849 
Macautay //ist. Eng. 1. 287 These burdens did not lie very 
heavy on the nation. 

ce. Weighty because of the quantity present ; 
hence, in large quantity or amount, abundant. 

1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 78 Heavy harvests nod beneath the 
snow. 1795 Gentil, Mag. 539/x Another sharp frost and 
heavy snow. 1835 Penny Cycl. 111. 464/1 The early-sown 
crops are..in general the heaviest. 1857 Livincstone 7raz. 
xix. 373 Virgin soil does not give such a heavy crop as an 
old garden. ; ; 

. techn, Possessing (appreciable) weight. In 
Physics, applied to bodies whose weight may not 
be disregarded in calculations. 

187: Tait & STEELE Dynamics of a Particle (ed. 3 iv. 
Example 46 A heavy particle is projected from a given point 
with a given velocity. 

2. Possessing great weight in proportion to bulk ; 
of great specific-gravity. 

a1oo00 Bovth. Metr, xx.266 Eorbe is hefizre odrum gesceaf- 
tum. 1382 WycLie Prov. xxvii. 3 Heuy is the ston, and 
charjous is tbe grauel. ¢ 1440 Mork J/yst, xviii. zo Hevye 
as leede. 1530 Patscr. 315/1 Heavy as golde isor any thyng 
that wayeth moche, massif, 16953 Woopwarp Nat, //ist. 
“arth Pref., According to the Order of their Gravity those 
which are heavyest lying deepest in the Earth. 1838 T’. 
Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 608 An oil, deeper coloured.. 
but equally heavy. 1868 Lockyer Elem, cistron. iil. (1879) 
59 Platinum, the heaviest metal. 

b. Of bread, pastry, etc.: That has not properly 
‘risen’, and is consequently dense and compact. 

1828 Wessrter, //eavy..25. Not raised by leaven or fer- 
mentation ; not light; clammy; as heavy bread. 1837-42 
Wuittock, etc. 4. Trades 17 Kneading .. is .. indispens- 
able, or the dough would bein lumps and the bread heavy. 
1859 Geo. Etiot A. Bede u. (ed. 5) 208 If the bread turned 
out heavy. 1887 Barinc-GouLp Ned Spider xxix. (1888) 218 
‘The pasty is heavy. 

3. Great with young; gravid, pregnant. Also fre. 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 396 Suppose with barne 
scho hewy ware. a 1684 LEIGHTON Comm. 1 Pet. Wks. 1835 

I. 345 When they are big and heavy with some inward exer- 
cise of mind. 1884 JerFertes Xed Deer ii. 32 Two of them 
were heavy in calf, 


4. Increased in weight by the addition of some- 


thing; laden wth. Also fig. 

1622 Bacon //en. V//, Wks. 1825 III]. 324 His men heavy 
and laden with booty. 1726 Leoni A lberti’s Archit. 1. 65/2 
Winds .. from the West .. are heavyest at Sun-rise. 1840 
Miss Mitrorn in L’Estrange £¢/¢ (1870) III. vii. 109 The 
very air heavy with the rich perfume of the seringas and 
acacias. 1888 L. Maret Couns. Perfect. 63 The words 
seeming to her heavy witb meaning. /é/d. 290 This hour, 
heavy though it was with possible sorrow. 


5. Applied technically to classes of goods, manu- 
factured articles, breeds of animals, etc. of more 
than a defined or usual weight. Hence b. ¢ransf. 
Connected or concerned with the manufacture, car- 


Tlage, etc. of such articles. 

1617 Moryson /tiz. 1. 56 They have not heavy luggage. 
Ibid. 95 They have a race of heavy Horses. 1883 Mrs. 
Croker Pretty Miss Neville xiii. (1884) 110 Your heavy 
baggage—is it all right? 1887 Daily News 2 May 2/7 In 
heavy woollens .. there isa little more doing. 1895 /diid. 
3 Jan. 5/3 Precedence is as usual given to the exhibition of 
heavy horses, colloquially known as ‘shires’. 

b. 1888 Lit. World 7 Sept. 179/1 The fatber became 
a curate in the Heavy Woollen District of Yorkshire. 1894 
Daily News 19 Mar. 3/7 Those engaged in the heavy steel 
trades. 1896 Mesto. Gaz. 9 July 6/1 The passenger lines 
have secured gains on increases a year ago, but on some of 
the ‘heavy ’ lines less satisfactory results are shown. 


6. Applied to ordnance of the larger kind. 

1727-51 CuamBers Cycl. s.v. Artillery, There was no 
attacking such a place for want of heavy artillery. 1813 
WeELLINGTon in Gurw. Desf. X. 479, 1 have not by me 
the state of the heavy ordnance and stores which were 
sent, 1828 Wewster s.v., //eavy metal, in military affairs, 
signifies large guns, carrying balls of a large size, or it is ap- 
plied to large balls themselves. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit, 
India 11, 24 Heavy gunswere brought up .. and prepara. 
tions were made to carry the fort by storm. 1889 Cent. 


HEAVY. 


Dict., s.v. A rillery, Heavy Artillery (U. Sj, all artillery 
not formed into batteries or equipped for field evolutions. 
b. fig. /feavy metal: see quot. 

(388z OGILVIE s.v., Heavy metal, guns or shot of large 
size; hence, fg. ability, mental or bodily; power, in- 
fluence; us, be isa man of heavy metal; also, a person or 
persons of great ability or power, mental or bodily; used 
generally of one who is or is to be another's opponent in any 
contest; as, we had to do with heavy metal, (Collog.) 

7. Afi. Carrying heavy arms or equipments ; 
heavily armed or equipped: said chiefly of soldiers 
(who are themselves usually specially selected for 
their height and weight). fleavy (marching) 
order: see quot. 1883. (Cf. B. 1.) 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 389 1 Tbe heavy cavalry in general 
carry carabines, pistols and swords; and the light cavalry 
very small carabines, pistols, and sabres. 1838 THirtwat 
Greece V. 43 To raise an army of 20,000 heavy infantry and 
500 cavalry. 1844 Negul. § Ord. Army 53 To be frequently 
paraded, and exercised at least once a week in Heavy 
Marching Order. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
394 The soldier, when he marches in time of peace in beavy 
order, carries his pack, kit, haversack. 1883 H. P. Siti 
Gloss. Terms §& Phr., Heavy order or heavy marching 
order, that of a soldier equipped and carrying, besides his 
arms and ammunition, complete kit, and great coat, amount- 
ing altogether to about 60 pounds. 1885 TENsyson (tit/e) 
Charge of the Heavy Brigade. 

II. Expressing the action or operation of things 
physically weighty. 

8. Having great momentum ; striking or falling 
with force or violence. 

3375 Barsour Bruce ul. 369 He him-selff .. Sa hard and 
hewy dyntis gave. 1g§00-zo Dunsar Poems |xix. 7 With 
haill, and havy schouris. 1590 SreNseR /*. Q. 1. viil. 18 The 
stroke upon his shield so heavie lites. 1663 Butter Hud. 
1. ii. 871 Like feather-bed betwixt a wall And beavy brunt 
of cannon ball. 1805 in Nicolas Nedson’s Disp. (1846) VII. 
166 xote, The Enemy opened a very heavy fire on the Royal 
Sovereign. 1857 ,Hucues You Brown 1. v, They mean 
heavy play and no mistake. 1865 Gosse Land & Sea (1874) § 
A heavy sea running outside. 1888 Mrs. ALEXANDER Life 
Interest 1, x. 198 A heavy thunderstorm came on. 

9. Of ground, a road, etc.: That clings or hangs 
heavily to the spade, feet, wheels, etc., and thus 
impedes motion or manipulation ; soft and tena- 
cious. Also ¢transf. 

1577 B. Gooce Jleresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 22b, If you 
breake up newe ground, yf it be riche, heavie, and prepared 
for seede, it suffiseth to plowe it once. 1710 S. SEWALL 
Diary x Dec. (1879) 11. 294 The ways were heavy. 1720 
De FoeCaft. Singleton vi, (1840) 105 Vhe sand was nowhere 
so deep and heavy. 1827 WxHateLy Logic 1. 11. (1836) 181 
Universally what are called heavy soils are specifically the 
lightest. 1837 Soston Herald 3 Jan, 2 Scarcely any of the 
niail-coaches arrived in London before half-past 8 o'clock, 
owing to the heavy state of the roads. 1855 ‘I'Horeau Cafe 
Cod ii. (1894) 34 That we should find it very ‘heavy’ walk- 
ing in the sand. 1884 Lillywhite’s Cricket Ann, 44 The 
ground was so heavy from recent rains. 

10. That weighs upon the stomach; difficult of 
digestion. 

1574 Newton Health Mag. L ij, Mullets and Barbilles.. 
fried .. are heauie and hard todigest, 166 Loven. Hist. 
Anim. & Win. Introd., The flesh of the males is more strong, 
dry, and heavy of digestion. 1708 Swirt Remarks Wks. 
1883 VIII. 127 It may lie heavy on her stomach, that she 
will grow too big to get back into her hole. 1842 J. Witson 
Ess., Health (1856) 172 Bacon is a coarse and heavy food. 

ll. feavy tn, on (upon) hand: said of a horse 
that bears or hangs on the bit. Also fg. 

1682 Lond, Gaz. No. 1708, A Spring Snaffle, that Com- 
niandeth with the greatest ease imaginable, all hard-mouthed 
Run-away Horses ..and those that ride heavy in hand. 
183x Jouxson Sports, Cycl. s.v., A horse is said to be 
heavy in hand, when from want of spirit he goes sluggishly 
on, bearing his whole weight upon the bit. 1857 G. LawRENcE 
Gay Liv. xi, 106 Poor Bella! how heavy on hand she will 
find him, 

IIT. Weighty in import, grave, serious. 

12. Of great import; weighty,important; serious, 
grave. Now sare or Obs. 

971 Blickt. Hom, 101 Eac we mazon gebencean pet pat 
hefigre is bat man [etc.}. ¢ 1000 Algs. Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 23 
Ge forleton pa ping pe synt hefegran [c 1160 //atton G. 
hefezeren}, | ere z2 dom, and mildheortnysse, and geleafan. 
@ 1225 Ancr. R. 76 For be seldspeche hire wordes weren 
heuie, and hefden much mihte. 1596 SHaks. 1 Hen. /V, 1. 
iii. 66 Some heauie businesse hath my Lord in hand. 60x 
—aAlls Well.v.49 Trust him not in matter of heauie con- 
sequence. 1890 S/cctator 6 Dec., To make a graver, and, if 
we may be allowed the adjective, a heavier speech. 

13. Grave, severe, deep, profound, intense. 

crooo £ccl. Just. xxvii. in Thorpe Anc. Lazs V1. 424 
Hwa. .on swa hefige scylde gehreose. croso Byrhtferth's 
Handboc in Anglia VU. 320 Wid hefigum synnum. 21123 
O. E. Chron. an. 1106 Dises zeares eac wzron swide hefize 
and sinlice gewinn betwux bam Casere .. and his sunu. 
e175 Lamb. Hom. 51 Ulcne mon..pet lid in heuie sunne. 
¢€1200 ORMIN 10028 Full of hefiz dwilde. 1594 Hocker 
Eccl. Pot. 1.i. § 1 A number of heauie preiudices, deepely 
rooted in the hearts of men. 1596 Dacrvapte tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. ur. 196 margin, The hayuie hatred and Jnuie of 
the Pechies towarde the Scottis. 1603 KNottes Hist. Zurks 
(1621) 827 A dead march sounded, and heavy silence coi- 
manded to be kept tbrough all the campe. 180x STRUTT 
Sports & Past. 1, i. 50 In the sixteenth century we meet 
with heavy complaints respecting the disuse of the long- 
bow. 1820 SHeLLey Gidifus 1. 371 The heaviest sin on tbis 
side of tbe Alps! 186x Dickens Leff, (1880) II. 138 You 
have read in the papers of our heavy Englisb frost. 


IV. Having the aspect, effect, sound, etc. of 


heaviness. 
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14. Of the sky, clouds, etc.: Overcast with dark 
clouds ; lowering, gloomy. 

1583 Stanvuurst /2neis ut. (Arb.) 89 Thee welken is 
heauye. 1596 Br. W. Bartow 7&ree Serm. Ded. 82 Who 
so obserued our heauie heauens, 1876 Mrs. ALEXANDER 
Her Dearest Foe 1. 304 A mild, heavy day. 

15. Having comparatively much thickness or 
substance; thick, coarse; also, massive in con- 
formation or outline; wanting in gracefulness, 
lightness, elegance, or delicacy. 

1818 Scotr fob Koy vi, The good humour and content 
which was expressed in their heavy features. /4z:/, xix, We 
feel that its appearance is heavy, yet that the effect pro- 
duced would te destroyed were it lighter or more orna- 
mental. 1859 Jeruson Brittany v. 54 The church, like 
most of the pnrely monastic buildings .. is heavy. 1886 
F. LL. Suaw Col. Cheswick's Camp. 1, x. 217 With heavy 
renaissance porch and wide spreading flight of granite steps. 
Mod. ‘Vhe heavy lines of the drawing. Make a heavier 
stroke. His handwriting is heavy and clumsy. 

16. Having a sound like that made by a weighty 
object ; loud and deep. 

1810 Scorr Lady of L. 1. i, The deep-mouthed blood- 
hound’s beavy bay Resounded up the rocky way. 1819 
Sukirey Fulian 97 Listen well If you hear not a deep and 
heavy bell. 1845 Haws/stone \1846) I. xxvii. 383 One heavy 
tramp he could hear close at his side, 

+17. Of an accent: =GRAVE. Obs. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesfe u. vifi]. (Arb.) 92 To the 
lowest and most base because it seemed to fall downe rather 
then torise vp, they gaue the name of the heauy accent. 

V. Having the slow or dull action of what is 
weighty. 

18. Of persons, their qualitics, etc.: Ponder- 
ous and slow in intellectual processes; wanting in 
facility, vivacity, or lightness; + slow of under- 
standing, inapprehensive, dull, stupid (ods.). 

1300 Cursor VM. 27789 (Cott. Galba) Slewth .. makes a 
man lath for to lere, And heuy in hert sarmon to here. 1340 
A yené. 31 Pe inan is zuo heui pet ne louep bote to ligge and 
resti and slepe. a 1400-50 A fexander 2708 Bot parde, pt 
prouidence impossible it semes, A heuy As to be houyn vp 
lo pe sternes. 1604 Suaxs, Oth. u.i. 144 Oli heauy ignor- 
ance: thou praisest the worst best. 1667 Perys Diary 
(1877) V. 71 Uhe heaviest man in the country. a1700 B. E. 
Dict. Cant, Crew, A heavy Fellow, a dull Blockish Slug. 
1709 STRELE Vatler No. 132 P11 A Set of heavy honest Meco, 
with whom I have passed many Hours with much Indo- 
lence. 1873 Lowett A mong my Bhs. Ser, 1. 259 If there is 
anything worse ., it is a heavy man when he fancies he is 
being facetious. 

19. Acting or moving slowly, clumsily, or with 
difficulty; wanting in briskness or alacrity ; slow, 
sluggish ; unwieldy. a. of matcrial objects. 

a1400-50 Alexander 5572 With heuy hedis and hoge as 
horses it were. 1538 Starkey Lag/and 1, ili. 79 Of them.. 
we haue ouer inany, wych altogyddur make our polytyke 
body vnweldy and heuy, and, as hyt were, to be greuyd 
wyth grosse humorys. 1595 Suaks. Yohn 1. iii. 43 If that 
surly spirit melancholy Had bak’d thy bloud, and made it 
heauy, thicke. 1674 N. Cox Gentl, Recreat. (1677) 214 
More creese than the Lanner, and more heavy and sluggish 
inher flight. a@1700 Drypten Pyth. Phil. Wks. 1808 X11, 
221 Ilis heels too heavy, and his head too light. 1808 
We tutncron in Gurw. Desf. IV. 45, 1 understand that some 
of the transports you have with you are heavy sailers. 1844 
Mrs. Browntne Brown Kosary u. 77 He flapped his heavy 
wing all brokenly and weak. ' 

b. of abstract things. 

1590 SHAKS. Mids. .V. v.13. 375 The heauy gate }gait] of 
night. 1595 — Yohs iv. i. 47 Stull and anon cheer'd vp the 
heauy time. 1690 Locke fu. Und. To Rdr., The diver- 
sion of some of my idle and heavy Hours, 1816 Byron 
Parisina xx, Sleepless nights and heavy days. 1832 Lincoly 
Herald 30 Sept. 1 The oat trade is heavy, and this grain 
may be quoted full 1s. per qr. under our last quotation. 

ec. Time is said ¢o dre or hang heavy, when its 
passage seems slow and tedious. 

1703 FarQuHar /uconstant v. iii, My time lies heavy on 
my hands. 1794 Maxn in Lett. Let. Afeu (Camden) 444 My 
time does not hang heavy on my hands. 1833 TENNyson 
Clara Vere de Vere 65 If ‘lime be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, Nor any poor about 
your lands? 

20. Of things, csp. artistic or literary produc- 
tions: Wanting in vivacity; dull; ponderous ; 
tedious, uninteresting. 

1601 Hotranp Pliny 11. 533 Polygnotus the Thasian .. 
represented much variety of countenance, far different from 
the rigorous and heauy looke of the visage beforetime. 1638 
F, Junius Paint. of Ancicnts 61 Without sucb a force of 
phantasie the whole labour of their braines will be but a 
heavie, dull, and life-lesse piece of worke. 1708 Swirr 
Remarks Wks. 1883 VIII. 111 It may still be a wonder how 
so heavy a book .. should survive to three editions. 1846 
Waricut &£ss. Mid. Ages 11. xix. 257 The longer poems. .of 
the first balf of the fourteenth century are dull and heavy. 
1863 Mrs. C. CLarke Shaks. Char. xv. 383 This play..has 
been denominated a ‘heavy one’, which means that it is 
not distinguisbed by various and rapid action, or abrupt and 
startling incident. 

21. In Theatrical phrase: Sober, serious; relat- 
ing or pertaining to the representation of sombre 
or tragic parts; as Acavy villain, heavy business. 

1826 Disraewi Viv. Grey v. xii, The regular dramatic per- 
formance was thought too beavy a business for the evening. 
1838 Dickens Nick. Nick. xxii, 1 played the beavy children 
when F was eighteen months old. 1868 Heirs Acadmah 
Vili. (1876) 230 As the heavy villaiu at the Surrey Theatre | 
would say. 1885 W.C. Day Sehind Footlights 113 Prac- 
tising attitudes before the cheval glass we have the heavy | 
gentleman, chronic villain of the footlights. 
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VI. That weighs or presses hardly or sorely on 
the senses or feelings. 

+ 22. Of persons: Oppressive ; troublesome, an- 
noying ; angry; severe, violent. Obs. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter liv. 4 [lv. 3) Onha:ldon in mec un- 
rehtwisnisse and in eorre hefie werun me. ¢ 1000 Ags. /’s. 
(Th ) liv. [lv.] 3 Wurdon me pa on yrre yfele and hefize. 
1382 Wyciir Luke xviii. 5 Netheles for this widowe is heuy 
[eZoss, or diseseful] to me, I schal venge hur. 1388 (icf. xi. 7 
Nyle thou be heuy to me. c¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 12320 Eneas 
with anger was angardly heuy With Antenor the traytor. 
1452 in Paston Lett. 1. Introd. 72, 1..am informed that the 
King, my, sovereign lord, is my heavy lord, greatly dis- 
pleased with me. 1476 Sur J. Paston /bsdt. No. 771 ITI. 
153 [tis demyd that my lady wolde herafftr be the rather myn 
hevy lady ffor that dele. 1579-80 Nort Plutarch (1676) 
go2 Above all others Fabius Maximus was his heavy Enemy. 
1628 Hoppers Jhucyd. (1822) 38 You would have been no 
less heavy to the confederates than we. 1703 J. Locan in 
Pa. Iist, Soc. Alem. 1X. 225 Who groan to find their 
deliverer prove so heavy. 

tb. /leavy friend: a troublesome or cvil fricnd; 
anenemy. So heavy father. Obs. 
_¢rgio Barctay Mirr, Gd. Manners (1570) F iij, If this 
toconde person would alter his visage, And counterfayt in 
chere an heauy father sage. 1554 in Strype Fecl. Alem. 
III. xxiii. 193 Sir, | perceive that thou art iny heavy friend. 
1600 Hottann Livy xu. xiv, 1124 He .. was an heavier 
friend unto Asia than Antiochus had bene. 1612 SreED 
flist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xx. § 4 Some..thinke him to haue beene 
an heauy Father to the Common-wealth. 1621 Mou.e 
Camerar. Liv. Libr... iit. 8 This woman while she liued 
was an heauie friend of mine. 

23. Ilard to bear, endure, or withstand ; oppres- 
sive, grievous, sore ; distressful. 

arooo Laws Alfred. c. 49 § 3 (Schmid! pict ure zeferan 
sume .. cow hefizran [wisan budan] to healdanne. c 1200 
Orin 1442 Harrd and hefiz pine. 1340 Hampore Pr, 
Conse, 4583 Pe days pat er ille and hevy. c14g0 /'romp. 
Parv. 239/1 aad and grevows, gravis. 1567 Satir. J’oems 
Keform, xi. 21 My hauie hap and piteous plicht. rg9z 
Timme 10 cing. Lefers Dij, Wherewithall they carie the 
heavie vengeance of God. 1607 Snaks. Cor. v. vi. 143 Ile 
«. endure Vour heauiest Censure. 1667 Mitton P. £. xu. 
103 Who for the shame Don to his Father, heard this heavie 
curse, 1703 MaunpreLe Journ. Ferns. (1732) 145 Let. 
p. 2 [Vhey} hold their own Slaves in the heaviest Bondage. 
1844 Mem. Babylonian 1”cess UW. 46 Universally regarded 
as a heavy calamity. 1867 Trotiore Chron. Barseél. x\. 
349 The world has been very heavy on him. 

24. \Nard to perform or accomplish; requiring 
much exertion; laborious, toilsome. 

¢ 12580 Gen. & Ex. 2565 For al Sat swine heui & sor. ¢ 1391 
Cuaucer Astrol. Prol., Curiofu]s enditing and hard sentence 
is ful heuy atones for swich a child to lerne. 1577-87 
Houwsuru Scot. Chron. 1805) IL. 288 Certain factious 
persons did beat into their cars, how heavie a journie that 
would be unto them. 13611 Bisie # rod. xviii, 18 This 
thing is too heauy for thee; thou art not able to performe 
it thy selfe alone. 31855 Macaucay JZ/ist. Eng. WI. 537 
The work, he said, was heavy; but it must be done. 1887 
Rusnin ?rrterita 1. v. 170 The day had been a heavy one. 

25. Causing or occasioning sorrow ; distressing, 
grievous, saddening ; sad, sorrowful. 

¢1374 Cuaucrr Compl, Mars 12 The glad nyght ys 
worthe an heuy morowe. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
xxii, 492 Your departyng is so hevy to me that I trowe } 
shall deyefor sorow. 1568 Grarton Chron. I, 626 Where 
he without great solempnitie kept a heavie Christmasse. 
1600 Hoxttaxn Livy 1241 These proved m effect to be un- 
fortunate and heavie presages [ausficia ¢tristfa] unto 
Mancinus. 16.. Chevy Chase il. 19in Percy's Relig., It was 
a hevy syght tose, 1719 De For Crusoe 11. x, This was a 
heavy piece of newstomynephew. 1827 CakLyLe A/ése. (1857) 
1. 30 ‘To the great body of mankind this were heavy news. 

tb. Heavy hill: the ascent to Tyburn; the way 
to the gallows. Oés. 

1577 GascoiGne Arraigam. Lover in Brit. Bibl. (1810) 1. 
76 Vhou must go hence to Heavy Hill; And there be hang’d 
all but the head. 1678 Drypex A ind Aecfher iw.i, I saw 
you follow him up the heavy hill to Tyburn. 


26. Oppressive to the bodily sense; overpowering. 

¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian qo2, And vaknit as of hewy 
slepe. 1697 Drypex Virg, Georg. 1v. 583 His Eyes with 
heavy Slumber overcast. 1845 Mrs. S. C. Hatt WArteboy 
ii. 9 The heavy smell of the oil. 4/od. The poppy has 
a heavy smell. 


VII. Weighed down mentally or physically. 
27. ‘Weighed down’ with sorrow or grief; sor- 


rowful, sad, grieved, despondent. 

a@1300 Cursor Af. 12625 Wit heui hert and druppand 
chere. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 18 He felt him Eety 
& ferly seke. c¢1400 Sowdone Bab. 400 Tho sorowede alle 
the Citesyns And were full hevy tban. ¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 7369 Pe bischop semed to be heuy, be kirke was 
left sa unsemely. 1526 Prlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 87 
Consyderyng some persones to be iocunde and mery, some 
sadde and heuy. 1634 RutHerrorp Le/té. (1862) I. 113 Her 
husband is absent and I think she will be heavy. 1725 
Pore Odyss. 1x. 117 Witb heavy hearts we labour thro’ the 
tyde, To coasts unknown, and oceans yet untry'd, 1859 
Tennyson Elaine 1284 For this most gentle maiden’s death 
Right heavy am I. 1863 Fr. A. Kempe Resid. in Georgia 
3+ With a heart beavy enough. | ; 

b. Expressing or indicative of grief, doleful. 

az225 Ancr. R. 342 Heui murnunge. ¢1275 X/ Pains 
of Hell +70 in O. E. Misc. 216 Poule he weppid witb heue 
chere. 14.. Hoccieve A/in. Poems (1892) 67, 1 walkid.. 
Besyde a groue inanheuy musynge. 1568 GraFTon Chron. 
II. 217 Then answered be with beavie chere: alas, alas, 
am not I here in prison, and at your owne will? 1603 
Knotres Ast. Turks (1621) 82 With flouds of teares 
abundantly running down their heavie countenances, 1827 
Poitok Course T.11, Who farther sings, must change the 
pleasant lyre To heavy notes of woe. 


| 


HEAVY. 


28. ‘Weighed down’ by sleep, weariness, or some 
physical depression or incapacity ; hence, esp. weary 
from sleep, sleepy, drowsy. 

1382 Wycur £xod. xvii. 12 The hoondes of Moyses 
weren heuy. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. 885 Thisbe, On hire 
he caste hise hevy dedly cyen. ¢1440 /’romp. Parv. 239/1 
Hevy a-slepe .., sompuolentns, 1526 Tinpace Matl. xxvi. 
43 He..founde them aslepe agayne. For there eyes were 
hevy. 1§87 Turnerv. 7rag. 1. (1837) 152 And stole upon 
the heavie prince, ‘That slumbring long had byn. 1620 
Vewner Ija Kecta v. 86 It will make the bead heauy by 
repleating it with vapors. 1760 C. Jounston Chrysal 

1822) I}, 247, 1 thought I had overslept myseclf—I am so 
heavy. 1843 Hoop -Song of Shirt i, With fingers weary 
and worn, With eyelids heavy and red. 

VIII. ‘Transferred from action to agent. 

29. That does what is cxpressed heavily (in 
various senses). 

1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIH. 181 The heavy betters 
began to quake at this change of things. 1856 Frovie 
/Vist, Eng. (1858) I. viii. 305 ‘To pardon so heavy an 
offender. 1884 Sword 4 Trowel Jan, 25, I have been a 
very heavy drinker, 1887 A. C. Gunter A/r. Barnes of 
NV. 4% (1888) 95 Miss Anstruther..returns to the hotel a 
heavy loser. 1888 Gardening 25 Feb. 712/2 A heavy cropper 
und a good table Potato. 

IX. 30. In other specialized uses (chiefly tech- 
nical from I): heavy-clay, /it. (sce 9); fig. an 
agricultural labourer ; heavy drawer, in coining, 
a drawer into which coins exceeding the standard 
weight are dropped ; heavy drift-ice, heavy ice 
(see quot.); heavy-earth = Baryta; heavy gun- 
ner, fig.= heavy swell; heavy pine, a name of the 
Piuus ponderosa; heavy-sizing, -wood (see 
quots.) ; heavy swell collog. (with pun on heavy 
swell in sense 8), a man of showy or impressive 
appearance ; one dressed in the height of fashion. 

1869 Daily News 8 Sept., These unfortunate *heavy-clays 
never dream of bettering their condition. 1887 ad! Mall 
G. 2 June 5/1 Should the coin being weighed prove tuo 
heavy, the pan into which it falls goes down, and the coin 
slips into a theayy drawer, 1890 KoLtpriwoop Cod, 
Keformer (1891) 136 We can always tind out and trace our 
‘*heavy gunners’. 1835 Sir J. Ross .Varv. 2nd Voy. Explan. 
Terns p, av, ’//eavy-ice, that which has a great depth in 
proportion, and not in a state of decay. 1880 Nature XX1, 
299 Unscrupulous manufacturers introduced the practice of 
**heavy-sizing’—that is, in plain terins, of substituting 
cheap mineral substances for cotton. 1830 Lapy GRasvILLE 
Lett. (1894) It. 60 ‘The people at Melton..asking ‘Who's 
that *heavy swell?’ 1883 Mus. Croker Pretty Miss Neville 
xlii. (1884) 385 You ought to make a good match, you know, 
and marry some heavy swell with heaps ofcoin. 1884 MitteR 
Plant-n., Baroxylon rufum, Ked *Heavy-wood. 

31. Comé., mostly parasynthetic, unlimited in 
number, as IIEAVY-ARMED, -HANDED, ctc.; also 
heavy-blossomed, -browed, + -cheered, -cyed, -faced, 
Sisted, -footed, -fruited, -heeled, -javwed, -lilded, 
-limbed, -lipped, -metued, -mouthed, -paced, -priced, 
-shotted, -shuttered, -tailed, -winged, -witted, etc. ; 
also heavy-looking, -seeming. 

1377 Lanct. ?. /’ B. xx, 2 Meuy-chered I 3ede and 
elynge in herte. 1893 Snaxs. Kich. //, ut. ii. 15 Let.. 
heauie-gated ‘Toades lye in their way. 1 Grexewry 
Tactins’ Ann. ut. vi. 73 He seemed drousie and heauie 
metled. 1625 Gitu Sacr. Philos. viii. 116 As fast as our 
heavy-footed reason can follow our faith. 1632 SHERWoop, 
Heauie-looking, Aalbrenné. 1688 Bunvan //eavenly Foot- 
man (1886) 146 What, do ye think that every heavy-heeled 
professor will have heaven? 1702 Vansrucu /alse Friend 
1, The dull, heavy-tailed maukin melts him down with her 
modesty. 1815 Sporting Alag. XLVI. 263 Heavy-mouthed 
horses. 1824 Miss Ferrier /nfer xvii, The great awkward 
heavy-footed maidservant. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 
163 Droops the heavy-blossom'd bower, hangs the heavy- 
fruited tree. 1850 — /u Ales. vi, His heavy-shotted 
hammock-shroud. 1888 IX. J. Goopman Yoo Curious iv, 
A dull, heavy-looking girl. . 

B. sé. {absolute tise of the adj.] 

1. fl. Heavies: heavy cavalry; the Dragoon 
Guards. Rarely in s7ng. 

1841 Lever C. O'Madicy \viii, We'd better call out the 
‘heavies’ by turns. 1849 THackERay Pendennis xlix, Have 

ou... never happened to be listening to the band of the 

eavies at Brighton? 1876 Voyte Afedit. Dict. (ed, 3) 86 
In the British service there are 7 regiments of heavies, viz. 
the dragoon guards. The weight the horse of the heavies 
has to carry is over 19 stone. 1895 Datly News 19 Dec. 5/3 
Old soldiers .. representing the Household Cavatry, the 
heavies, Lancers, Hussars. 

2. A stage wagon for the conveyance of goods. 

1847 Dr Quincey Schlosser's Lrt. Iiist. Wks, VIII. 53 
The very few old heavies that had begun to creep aloog 
three or four main roads. 

3. Short for Heavy WET. slang. 

1823 Spirit Pub. Frals. (1824) 441 A drop of any thing 
beyond a pint of heavy. 1850 Kixcstey 4/?. Locke ii, Here 
comes the heavy. Hand it here to take the taste of that 
fellow’s talk out of my mouth. 

4. To do the heavy: to swagger, to make a fine 


show. slang. 

1884 Gd. Words June 399/z Your ordinary thief, if he 
havea slice of luck, may ‘do the heavy ' while tbe tuck lasts. 

Heavy (hrvi), a.2 [f, Heave sé.3+-y.] Ofa 
horse: Suffering from the heaves. 

1864 in WEBSTER, and in mod. Dicts. 

Heavy (he'vi), adv. [OE. hefige = OHG. hebigo, 
hevigo; t. hofig HEAVY a.) =HEavivy. 

1. ina heavy manner; with weight, /z¢. & fig.; pon- 
derousty; massively ; burdensomely, oppressively. 


HEAVY. 


¢1000 dgs. Ps. Th.) Iviifi]. 2 Forpan dzs wite eft, on 
eowre handa, hefige geeode. @ 1225 Ancr. K. 32 Heo ligged 
mid iren heuie iveotered. ae Henry |Wallace x. 426 
Hewy cled in to plait off maill. 1582 N. LicHeFtecp tr. 
Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. \xxvili. 158b, The Boates 
went verye heavie laden with theyr furniture. 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo’s Africa 383 Holding their hands heavie over 
such as shewed themselves repugnant. 1611 Bisre /sa. 
xlvi. » Your carriages were heauie Ioaden. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. E-cerc. 17 lean heavy upon it. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. Wks. 1808 V. 403 The least likely to lean heavy on 
the active capital employed. 1828 Soutney Ess. (1832) 11. 
23x The mortality. .fell heaviest upon the poor. ; 

2. With laborious movement; slowly, sluggishly; 


laboriously. 

1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3715/4 Stolen .. a sorrel Gelding .. 
trois heavy. 1798 Newson 7 Sept. in Nicolas Dés/. (1845) 
111. 116 The Culloden sails so heavy, by having a sail under 
her bottom iri order to stop her leak. 1803 Naval Chron. 
X. 157 The third {hoat{, from rowing heavy, did not get up. 

+3. With displeasure or angcr. See also dear 
heavy, BEAR v.! 16. Obs. 

1380 Wvetir Sel. Wks. 111. 359 Many men penken ful 
hevy wip bis sentence. 1382 — J/ark x. 14 Whom whanne 
Jhesus hadde seyn, he haar heuye. 1430-40 Lync. Bochas 
¥. xxv. (1554) 138h, Hatefull also to euery creature, And 
heauy borne of worthy kynges three. c1565 Linprsay 
(Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 38 The king took very heavy 
with this high contempt. 

+4. Gravely, seriously. Ods. 

1563 Winjet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 106 
Thai hef failgeit hauelie..and 3e fer hauiar. 

5. Now chiefly hyphened to participles which it 
qualifies. See also HEAVY-LADEN. 

1553 Brenpe Q. Curtins 133 (R.) Dimichas yt were foote- 
men, heauye-harnised, hut yet rydyng on horsebacke. 1669 
Drypven 7yrun. Love i. i, Gross, heavy-fed..And shotted 
all without, 1836-48 B. D. Watsu Avistoph., Clouds 1. iv, 
The pipe’s heavy-echoing booming. 1840 Marryat Poor 
Jack x, A heavy-pulling boat. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast 
xv. 37 A large, Peder guided fellow. 1885 Howe ts Silas 
Lapham (1891 1. i. 45 Lapham’s idea of hospitality was .. 
to bring a heavy-buying customer hoine to pot-luck. 

+ Heavy, v. Vés. Forms: 1 hefisian, hefe- 
zian, 3 heuegy, heue3i, 3-4 heuien, 4-6 hevie, 
“ye, (5 euye), 6 heauy, Sc. hewie. [OL hef- 
gian, hefegian = OHG. hevigén:—OTeut. *hedi- 
syan, f. *hebigo-, OE. hefiz Liravy a.} 

. trans. To make hcavy, burdensome, or oppres- 
sive. 

c82s5 Vesp. Psalter xxxi{i). 4 Dexes and naehtes zehefezad 
is ofer ine hond din. @1300 £. £. Psalter ibid., For 
over me, bathe dai and night, Hevied es pi hand of might. 
c14g0 Promp. Parv, 239/1 Hevyyn, or makyn hevy iu 
wyghte, gravo, aggravo, pondero. 

2. To wcigh down ; to burden ; to oppress, gricve, 
distress. 

¢897 K. ELrreD Gregory's Past. liv. 419 Se hund wile 
aspiwan done mete de hine hefizad on his breostum. cgoo 
tr. Bzda's Hist, wv. xxi. [xix.} (1890) 320 Heo was eft hefigad 
mid bem zrrum sarum. - ¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 43 
Sodlice heora eazan wzron zehefezode. c12z00 7 rin. Coll. 
Som. 79 Pe fule lustes heuien pe sowle. 1382 Wyciir 2 Sam. 
xiv. 26 Onys inthe 3eer he was doddid, for the heere heuyde 
[1388 greuede) hint. ¢1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode 1. xlix. 
(1869) 30 It is not matere of wratthe; it shulde not heuy yow 
of no thing. 1465 Paston Lett. No. 508 11. 200 Thei had 
hevyed the peple that dwelle ther and that gretly. 1553 
Gav Richt Vay 62 Cum to me al 3e quhilk ar hewit (that 1s 
with sine), 1581 Muccaster Posttions xx, (1887) 88 Darke 
and cloudie aire heauyeth. 

3. txtr. ‘Yo grow heavy or weighty. 

¢897 K. Lerep Gregory's Past. xxi. 163 Hu sio hyrden 
wiexp and hefegab. c1305 St. Christopher 06 in £. £. P. 
(1862) 62 Eueree as he bar pis child: hit gan to heuye faste. 

4. To become heavy through weariness or gricf. 

a2 1000 Guthlac 956 in Exeter Bh. If. 46b, Leomu hefe- 
gedon, sarum gesohte. ¢ 1275 Lay. 18408 Nou non hii solle 
heue3t and supe hii solle sleape. 1382 Wvyciir Mark xiv. 
33 He..bigan for to drede, and to heuye [1388 be anoyed]. 

Heavy-armed (he'viji1md), a. Bearing heavy 

armour or arms, 
_ 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 388/2 The employment of artillery 
in the ficld deprived this heavy armed cavalry of all the 
advantages it possessed over the soldiers who fought on foot. 
1843 Lippett & Scott Greek Lex.,’Onditye, a heavy-armed 
foot-soldier, man-at-arms, who carried a pike and a large 
shield. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 74 As the heavy-armed 
Spartans did at tle battle of Plataea. 

Hea‘vy-ha‘nded, «. 

1. a. Having the hands hicavy from physical in- 
Capacity or weariness. b. ‘ Clumsy ; not active or 
dextrous’ (Webster 1828). 

@ 1633 Austin Afedit, (1635) 137 If we grow weary (like 
Moses who was heavy-handed) yet Iet Aaron and Hur. . lift 
them up againe. 1647 Trare Comm, Hvbr. v. 11 Slow- 
paced and heavy-handed. 

2. Waving the hands laden; full-handed. 

1854 Burton Scot Adr, I. iii. 117 ‘They came back heavy- 
handed with droves and flocks. 

3. Oppressive ; overbearing. 

1883 Mrs. Croker Pretty Miss Neville xvi. (1884) 143 
Some day Nemesis will arrive heavy-handed, in the shape 
of a couple of pretty grown-up daughters. 

Hence Heavy-ha-ndedness, heaviness of hand ; 
the opposite of lightness of hand. 

1892 A thenwumt 26 Nov. 736/2 The dialogue gives an im- 
pression of heavy-handedness. 

Hea-vyhead. rare. <A dull, stupid fellow. 

1399 Lanct. Rick. Redeles ut. 66 A! hicke hevyheed ! 
hard is by nolle To cacche ony kunnynge. 
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Hea‘vy-hea‘ded, z. 

1. Waving a heavy or large head. 

1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1910/4 Adark Iron gray Gelding .. 
heavy headed. 1771 Map. D’Arsiay Early Diary 8 May, 
A very civil, heavy-headed man of the Law..listened with 
attentive admiration. 1865 H.H. Dixon Field & Fern ix. 
243 Some of the heavy-headed [rams] grow sadly weary. 
1886 //urst & Hanger u. vili. 11. 15 The glorious hunters’ 
moon, rising above the heavy-headed elins. 

2. Dull, stupid. 

1590 Martowe Edw. //, v. ii, To dash the heavy-headed 
Edmund's drift. 1603 Kxoties //ist. Turks (1621) 604, I 
would not hee accounted so base minded, or heavy headed. 
1825 J. Neat Bro, Jonathan 1. 191 He stood .. regarding 
his vulgar, heavy-headed.. brother opposite. 

3. Drowsy, sleepy; =HEavy a. 28. 

1552 Hutoet, Heuy headed, grauedinosus. 1560 RoLLAND 
Crt. Venus Prol. 31 Heuie heidit, and seindill in game or 
glew. 1600 Hottanp Livy 735 (R.) Some that had taken 
their load of wine, and were heauie-headed and sleepie. 
160z SHAKsS. //amt. iv. i. 17 This heavy-headed revel.. 
Makes us traduced and tax’d of other nations. 1887 
Cassel’s Fam. Mag. 94/2 No wonder they are heavy- 
headed, and tired of a morning. 

Hea'vy-hea'rted, 2. 

1. Havingaheavyheart; grieved,sad, melancholy. 

¢ 1400 Cato’s Mor. 235 in Cursor M. p. 1672 Heuy 
herted men and stille studious men. 1535 CoveRDALE 
NeA. ii. 2 Thou art not sicke, that is not y® matter, but thou 
art heuy harted. 1766 Smotcett /rav. 1. v. Jod.), lama 
little heavy-hearted at the prospect. 1888 Mus. OLirHant 
Joyce 1. xvi. 304 The old man..saw nothing as he jogged 
onward heavy-hearted. 

2. Procceding from or causcd by a heavy heart ; 
sad, doleful. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prow. & Epier. (1867) 151 Lyght purses 
Make heauy hartes, and heuy harted curses. a 1656 Hates 
Gold. Rem, (1688) 210 Sad and heavy-hearted thonghts. 
x85r H. MEcvitie I hale xxii. 117 We gave three heavy- 
hearted cheers. 

Ilence Heavy-hea‘rtedness, sadness. 

1860 Pusey A/in. Proph. 269 Deep was the sleep..not of 
heartlessness, hut of heavy-heartedness. 

+ Hea-vyingly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. heavying, 
pr. pple. of Heavy v.]  Tleavily, severcly. 

1434 Misyn Mending Life (E. E.T.S.) 107 Qwhos cold 
mynd heviyngly we reprefe. 

Heavyish (hevijif), z. [f. Neavy a, +-18H.] 
Somewhat heavy, in various senscs. 

1736 Byrom Frnul. & Lit. Rew. (1856) 11. 1. 47 A little 
heavyish, I fancied, with drinking wine. 1784 Mav. D’Arstay 
Diary 17 Apr., 1 am only heavyish, not ill. 1876 SMILES 
Se. Natur. iv. ied. 4) 280 Having put a heavyish stone at 
the bottom of the trap. 

Hea-vy-la‘den, . 

1. Laden or loaded heavily; bearing a heavy 
burden. Hoh 

c1440 Facos’s Well xxxvii. (E. E. T. S.) 236 Pou art full 
of fruyte of vertuys, heuy ladyn wyth gode werkys. 1697 
Drypen Virg. Ce u. 287 No toiling ‘Teams from 
Harvest-labour come So late at Night, so heavy laden 
home. 1784 Cowrer Jask 1. 242 He dips his bowl into the 
weedy ditch, And heavy-laden brings his bev’rage home. 
1859 Mrs. Cartyte Zvé?. 111. 13 One of Pickford’s heavy- 
laden vans. . 

2. Weighed down with trouble, weariness, etc. ; 
oppresscd, 

1611 Bierce Mats. xi. 28 Come vnto mee all ye that Iabour, 
and are heauie laden. 1871 Cartyte in A/rs. Carlyle's 
Lett, 1. 47, | was sickly of body and mind, felt beavy-laden, 
and without any hope. 

Ilence Heavy-la‘denness. 

1877 A. Eversueim in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxxxvii. 
3 ‘The cure of weariness, and the relief of heavy-ladenness, 
lies in this—to take the cross upon ourselves. 

Heavy spar. [transl. of Ger. Schwerspaté, the 
name given by Werner in 1774.) The native sul- 
phate of barium, barytcs; also improperly applied 
to barium carbonate, and sometimes to the sulphate 
and carbonate of strontia (Page Geol. Terms). 

1789 A. CrawrorD in Med. Commun, 11. 353 The muri- 
ated barytes..was obtained by the decomposition of the 
heavy spar. /6id. 356 Heavy spar fromm the Iead mines of 
Derbyshire. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 107 
Heavy spar, and actyonite afford examples of the hexa- 
hedral prism. 1845 ATKiNSoN in Proc. Berw. Nat. C dub 
Il. No. 13. 137 It 1s calc-spar, in a setting of heavy-spar or 
sulphate of baryta. 1892 Dana's Min. 903 The septaria of 
Durham. .have the veinings lined with brown heavy spar. 

Heavy-weight. A person or animal of more 
than the average weight ; sfec. in sporting phraseo- 
logy, applied to a rider, jockey, boxer, etc. of more 
than the average weight, or ¢razes/. a horse which 
carries more than the average weight. 

1857 G. Lawrence Guy Liv. iii. 17 The horses he kept 
were well up to his weight, and he stood A 1. in Jem Hill’s 
estimation, as the hest heavy-weight that had come out of 
Oxford for many a day. 1888 W. Day Hovse Index 447 
Heavy-weight carriers, how to breed. _ 

b. fig. ‘A person of weight or importance; one 
of much influence’ (Cent. Dict.). U.S. collog. 

Heavy wet. slang. [See Wer sé.] Malt 
liquor. 

1821 Ecan Jom & Jerry 73 (Farmer) The soldiers and 
their companions were seen tossing off the heavy wet and 
spirits. 1823 Spirit Pud. Fruls. (1824) 57 One pint of heavy 
wet was then distributed to every domestic in tbe establish- 
ment. 1843 Cartyte Past § /r.1. v, They .. have loved 
their own appetites, ambitions, their coroneted coacbes, 
tankards of heavy-wet. 

Heaw, obs. form of HEw. 


HEBDOMADAR. 


Heawin, obs. form of HEAVEN sé. 
Heban, obs. form of Egon, ebony. 


+ Hebawde. Sc. Obs. rare. (Pad. F. hibou 
owl.} An owl. 

1513 Dovcias ueis vu. Prol. 105 Hornit Hebawde, 
quhilk clepe we the nycht owle, Within hir caverne hard J 
schout and 3owle. 

Hebbe(n, obs. forms of HEAvE zw. 

Hebberman, var. of EBBERMAN, Ods. 

1630 Ord. Preserv. Brood Fish Thames in Vescr. Thames 
(1758) 75 No hebberman shall fish for Smelts before the 
twenty-fourth Day of August. /dfd. 76 No Hebberman 
shall work any higher for Whitings than Dartford Creek. 
1670 Broun? Law Dict., Hebber-man, a Fisherman below 
London-bridge, who fishes for Whitings, Smelts, &c. 
commonly at Ebbing-water, and therefore so called. 1839 
-40 THackeray Cathertne xiv, The ferries across the river, 
and .. the pirates who infest the same—namely tinklermen, 
petermen, hebbermen, trawlermen. 

Hebbing, obs. form of EBBING. 

1475 Rolls Parit. V1. 159/1 Fishgarthes..Lokkes, Hebb- 
yng weeres .. and dyvers other ympedyments dayly been 
made. 1590 Cal. St. Papers, Dom, Ser. 692 Regulations 
for hooks, lamperne rods, and hebbing nets. 

Hebdomad, -ade (hebdéméd, -eid). Also 6 
ebd-. fad. L. hebdomas, hebdomad-, a. Gr. EBSopas 
(-a5-) the number seven, a period of seven days.] 

+1. The number seven viewed collectively; a 
group composed of seven. Ods. 

1545 Jove Ex/. Dan. x. (R.s.v. Heavy), I Daniel was so 
heuey by thre hebdomads of dayes. 1552 Hutoet, £édo- 
made, Vide in number of 7. 1603 Sir C. HevDon Frid. 
Asérvol. 411 (Stanf.), 9 Hebdomades of yeares. 1678 Cup- 
worth Zutell, Syst. 1. iv. § 20. 376 The Yetrad is an arith- 
metical mediety betwixt the Monad and the Hebdomad. 
1837 Soutney Doctor 1V. Inter-ch. xiv. 57 Like the heb- 
domad, which profound philosophers have pronounced to be 
..a motherless as weil as a virgin number. 

2. The spacetof seven days, a week: used parti- 
cularly in reference to the ‘70 weeks’ of Daniel’s 
prophecy. 

1600 W. Warson QOuodlibeis Relig. & St. (1602) 201 
(Stanf.) In this Babylonian transmigration Daniels Heb- 
domades beginning totake their place. 1662 GLanvitt Lar 
Orient. ii. (1682) 15 Those of creation being concluded 
within the first Hebdomade. 1890 E. Jounson Rise 
Christendom 413 Vhe Passion was consummated in the 
time of the seventieth Hebdomad. 

3. In some Gnostic systems, a group of seven 
superhuman beings; also a title of the Demiurge. 

1837 Wueweit “Hist, /nduct. Sc. (1857) 1. 223 The in- 
tellectual gods. .evolve the intelligible, and at the same time 
intellectual triads, into intellectual hebdomads. 1853 
W. E. Tayvter Hippfolytus 1. iv. 97 Seven powers are 
supposed to have originated from the First Cause of all, 
which hebdomad formed, with their author, the first 
ogdoad..or root of all existence. 1881 Cur. WorDsworTit 
Ch. [tist. 1. 195 In the next lower sphere [below the 
Ogdoad, in the system of Basilides] called the Hetdomad, 
or sphere of seven, is the second Archon, or Ruler. 

Hebdomadal (hebdgmadal), a. (sd.)  [ad. 
L. hebdomadal-is, f. hebdomad-: see prec. and -AL.] 

+1. Consisting of or lasting seven days. Ods. 

1613 SELDEN on Drayton's Poly-olb. xi. (V.), They bad 
their original of later time than this hebdomadal account. 
1646 Sir ‘I. Browne send, Ef. wv. xti. 212 Hebdomadall 
periods or weeks. 1651 Biccs New Dis. Pref. 11 When 
he [God] was about his hebdomadal work of the Hexameron 
Fabrick. 

b. Changing every week; fickle, changeable. 

1796 Burke Regic. Peace iv. Wks. 1X. 5 Listening to 
variable, hebdomadal politicians, who run away from their 
opinions without giving us a month’s warning. 

2. Meeting, taking place, or appearing once a 
week ; weekly. 

Hebdomadal Council: the representative hoard of the 
University of Oxford, which meets weekly, and takes the 
initiative in all matters to be brought before the University ; 
it has taken the place of the earlier Hebdomadal Meeting 
of Heads of Houses. 

1711 STEELE Sfect, No, 17 ? 2 Several of these Hebdoma- 
dal Societies. 1818 Scorr Rob Roy iv, His hebdomadal 
visitants were often divided in tbeir opinion. 1846 MceCut- 
Loch Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 11. 333 In the reign of 
Elizabeth. .the regent masters were deprived of the initiative 
in legislative measures in the House of Convocation in 
Oxford, which was transferred to the hebdomadal meeting 
of heads of houses. 1849 Sir J. StrePHEN Eccl. Biog. (1850) 
11. 403 The whole tribe of party writers, diurnal and heb- 
domadal. 1854 [see Councit 1rb}]. 1880 FowLer Locke 
ii. 16 A letter to the Hebdomadal Board from Lord Claren- 
don, then Chancellor of the University. 

B. sd. (ellipt.) A periodical appearing once a 
week, a ‘weekly’. ( pedantic or humorous.) 

1835 Blackw. Mag. XXXVII1. 637 Accounts .. have 
occasionally appeared in the journals and hebdomadals. 
1838 Bb. Corney Controversy 4 Let its appearance be pro- 
claimed in the diurnals, in the hebdomadals, etc. 1885 
Advance (Chicago) 18 June, A fit contemporary of our 
Eastern hebdomadals. ; 

Hebdo'madally, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥*.] Once 


a week; weekly. (Azemorous or affected.) 

1816 G. Corman Br. Grins, Lond. Rurality (1872) 318 
The secondary Cit.. From London jogs hebdomadally down 
And rusticates in London out of town. ah Rlackw. Mag. 
XXII. 603 He .. is seen hebdomadally in the pulpit, 1880 
Mrs. C. Reape Brown Hand & White 1. ii. 60 The leader 
she hebdomadally supplies to the advanced weekly. , 

+Hebdomadar, -er. ‘Sc. ls. [ad. eccl. 
L. hebdomadarins (see next’: ef. ordinar, testa- 

-mentar, etc., also F. hebdomadaire.} In the Scotch 
Universities: The name given to one of the superior 


HEBDOMADARY. 


members whose weckly turn tt was to superintend 
the discipline of the students; also, in Grammar 
Schools, the master who took ‘duty’ for the week. 

1700 Order 23 Oct. in Aberdeen Counc. Reg. eye) 330 
Upon every play day the hebdomader for that week shall 
goe along with the scholars fo the hill when they get 
the play. 1807 J. Hate 7rav. Scotl. 1. 114 The masters 
jn their turns exercised the office of wbat was called Ileb- 
doinader. His business was to preside and say grace at the 
college table and to go round and call at every chamber at 
six o'clock in the morning to see if the students had got up 
{etc.]. 1840 in Bulloch //ist. Aberdeen Univ. (1895) 179 
Professor Gordon happened to be the hebdomadar. 

Hebdomadary (hebdgmadari,, sé, and a. 
Also 5-6 ebdomadary, -edary. [ad. eccl. L. 
hebdomadiri-us, £. hebdomas WeBpomav.] 

A, sb. &.C. Ch. A member of a chapter or 
convent, who took his (or her) weekly turn in the 
performance of the sacred offices of the Church. 

3432-50 tr. //¢yden (Rolls) 1. 113 The mansiones also of 
the ebdomadaries, prestes, and minstres. Me eee Myrr. 
our Ladye 127 Yt ys always sayde of the ebdomedary .. to 
whome yt longeth rather to gyue blyssynge then to aske yt 
in that offyce, 1864 GrEENSHIELD Anu, Lesmahagow 13 
While engaged in such services as they performed by 
weekly turns, monks were called ‘Hebdomadaries’. 1877 
J.D. Cuampers Drv. Worship go. 1888 ‘ Bexnarp’ Fron 
Work to Cloister 29 The voice of the Hebdomadary was 
heard, as he prayed, ; 

B. adj. Webdomadal, weekly ; doing duty for a 
week, 

1625 N. Carrenter Geog. Del. 11. vi. (1635) 97 Marriners 
make six degrees of change in the tides ., The second Hel» 
domedary, or weekely. @ 1631 Donsa Seri, lai. 614 An 
Hebdomadary righteousnesse, a Sabbatarian Rightecous- 
nesse is no righteousnesse. a agrx Ken Synins Evang. 
Poet, Wks. 1721 I. 7 Hebdomadary Priests neglect their 
turns. 1892 S/eaker 30 July 141/1 Mr. Pinkerton, of the 
licbdomnadary picnics. 

+ Hebdoma-dic, a. Obs. [f. Gr. éBdopad- HeEn- 
DOMAD +-1¢.) Pertaining to the days of the week. 

a 1681 Wiarton Dominical Lett. Wks. (1683) 68 Seven 
Hebdomadick [ printed Hebdomaick] Letters used be, And 
those are A. B. C. DLE. F. G. 

He'bdomary. Also ebd-. 
of Neupomapany sé. 

c1490 Rules St. Saviour & St. Bridget x\vi. in Aungier 
Syou Aonast,, etc. (1840) 362 The ebdoinary is bounde. .to 
absteyn thynges that wyke that myght lette her to performe 
her office. 1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), Eddomadarins ., 
the Ebdomary or Weeks-man, an Officer in Cathedral 
Churches. 1879 IX, Waterton /’retas Mariana 260 The 
hebdomary, i.c., the canon of the week, who sang the daily 
High Mass. 

+ Hebdoma'tical, a Obs. rare. [f. late L. 
hebdomatic-us, irreg, ad. Gr. éBdopadinds weekly 
+-AL.] Weekly ; hebdomadary. 

* a1659 Morton £fpisc. Ch. (1670) 142 Far from the con- 
ceipt of a Deambulatory, Hebdomatical (or peradventure 
Ephemeral) Office. 

Hebdomically, adv. [f. Gr. €Bdop-os 
seventh + -IC + -AL + -Ly 7.) According tothe hebdo- 
mad or mystical number seven; cf. HEBDoMAD 3. 

1837 WHEWwELL /fist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 1. 223 ‘The in- 
tellectual gods produce all things hebdomically. 

|| Hebe (hibz). [a Gr. #8 youthful prime, 
puberty ; name of the daughter of Zeus and Flera.] 

1. The goddess of youth and spring, represented 
as having been originally the cup-bearer of Olym- 
pus; hence applied fg. to: a. A waitress, a bar- 
maid; b. A woman in her early youth. 

1606 Syivester Du Bartas u. iv. ut. Magnificence 862 
Here, many a WHebé fair, here more than one Quick- 
seruing Chiron neatly waits vpon The Beds and Boords. 
1815 Scott Guy «WV. xliv, Shortly after, the same Hebe 
brought up a plate of beef collops. 1889 Mrs. Watrorp 
Stifi-n. Generation 1, ii. 35 ‘Good heavens! what a per- 
fect Hebe !’ 

2. Astron. Name of the sixth of the asteroids. 

1858 Herscurt Oull. Astron. (ed. 5) 335 Vhe discovery 
of Astrea and Hebe by Professor Hencke in 1845 and 1847. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as Hebe bloom; Ifebe-tike 
adj.; Hebe’scup, Heidelberg Punch (Cassell’s Dict. 
Cookery); Hebe vase, a small vase like a cotyliscos 
of the kind which Hebe is represented as bearing 
(Brewer Dict. Phr, &* Fable), 

3838 Lytton Adice vi. vi, A certain melancholy in her 
countenance .. I am sure not natural to its Hebe-like ex- 
pression, 184z Tennyson Gard. Dau.136 Her violet eyes, 
and all her Hebe bloom. 

Hebe- (bib), used as combining form of Gr. 
787 youth, also puberty, down of puberty, taken in 
senses @. Pubescence (in botanical terms’, as in 
Hebea‘nthons a. (Gr. avOos flower], having the 
corolla of the flower pubescent (Mayne Zxfos. 
Lex. 1854). Hebeca‘rpous a. (Gr. xaprés fruit], 
having pubescent fruit (ibid.). Hebecladous 
(hzbe kladas) a. [Gr. xAddos branch], having pube- 
scent branches (ibid.), Hebegynous (-edzinas) a. 
{Gr. yurn female: see -GyNnous], having pubescent 
ovaries (ibid.). Hebepe'talous a., having pube- 
scent petals (ibid.). b. Puberty, asin Hebephre-- 


A shortened form 


nia [Gr. @pyv mind], a form of insanity incident to | 


the age of puberty (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hebe- 
phre‘niac a. and sé, (a person) affected with hebe- 
phrenia, 
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Heben, Hebeny, -yf, obs. ff. Enon, Enony. 
+ He benon, Hebon, Hebona, Names given 
by Shakspere and Marlowe to some substance 
having a poisonous juice. 

Commentators have variously identified the word with 
chon, henbane, and Ger, ¢ibe. ctbeubaum the yew, Gower 
has /Achenus app. in a similar sense. 

[1390 Gower Conf. If, 103 Of hebenus that slepy tre.] 
c1§92 Martowr Few of Alalta mi. Wks. (Rtldg.) 164/1 In 
few, the blood of Hydra, Lerna’s bane, The juice of hebon, 
and Cocytus’ breath. 1602 Suwaxs. //amt.1. v. 62 Vpon my 
secure hower thy Vncele stole With lube of cursed Hebenon 
{Qes. hebona] in a Violl. 1789 EF. Darwin Got. Gard. 1. 
Loves Pl. 1, Brews her black Hebenon, and stealing near, 
Pours the curst venom in his tortured ear, 

+ Hebescate, v. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. hebese- 
re to grow dull.) ¢vans, To make dull or blunt. 

1657 Lomuinson Aenon'’s Disp. 570 Such affections .. as 
stupifie the senses or hebescate motion. 

Hebetant ‘heb/tant ,@. [ad.L. Aebetint-em, 
pr. pple. of Aebetdre to WEWETATE.) Making dult. 

1801 Lams Curious Fragmu. iv. Poems, etc. (1884! 202 
Who disallows the use of meat in a morning as gross, fat, 
hebetant. 

Hebetate (he'bi/te't), v. 
stem of hebetire, f. Aebes, hebet- blunt, dull. 
V. Adbdéter (16th c. in Littre).] 

1. fans. Yo make dull or obtuse ; to blunt. 

1574 Newton //ealth Mag. 53 ‘Yo hebetate or dull the 
inemorie. 1694 F. Hracce Jisc, Parables i. go It. 
effeminates the soul, and dispirits and lebetates the body. 
185: Canivie Sterling t. vit, (1871) 51 Men's souls were 
blinded, hebetated. 1887 Lowett Democr., etc. 118 De- 
sultory reading. .hebetates the brain. 

2. intr. ‘Yo become dull or inert. 

1832 Examincr 673/2 Allowing it[the clergy] to cram, and 
surfeit, and pall, and liebetate, with forbidden wealth. 

llence He betated, He betating fp/. ays. 

1735 Tuomson Liberty i. 381 Of narrow gust and 
hebetating sense. 1826 lack. Alag. XIX. 659 Patients 
with callous appetites and hebetated tongues. 1864 CarryLe 
Tevedk, Gt. WV. 186 The lebetated old gentleman. 

He'betate, ¢. Bot, [ad. L. hedetat-us, pa. pple. 
of hebetdse: see prec.) Having a dull or blunt 
and soft point \Gray Sof, Zext-b4, 1. Gloss.). 

Hebetation (heb/térfan).  [ad. late L. Aebe- 
talion-em, n. of action f. Aebetare to HEBETATE. 
Cf rsth c. F. Adbdtation ] ‘The action of making 
or fact of heing made blunt or dull; blunted or 
dulled condition. 

1623 Cockeram 11, Dudnesse, hebctude, hebetation, 1755 
Jounson, /fcbctation. 1. Vlie act ofdulling. 2. The state of 
being dulled. ¢ 1865 in Circ. Sc. 1. 363,11 A hebetation of 
the senses... supervenes. 

Hebetative (he‘bite'ltiv), @ [f. L. Aebetat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of Acbetdve: sce -1VE,] Having the 
quality of making dull. 

1834 Zait's A/ag. 1. 586 Hebetative and instupifying 
qualities. 

Hebete (he'bit), a. rave. [ad. L. hebes, hebet- 
blant, doll.) Dull, stupid, obtuse. 

1743 J. Evcis Anowl, Div. Things (1811) 325 Observe 
low hebete and dull they are. 1840 E, FitzGeratp Lett, 
(1889) I. 56, 1 am becoming more hebete every hour. 

+ Hebete, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. hdbdter (14th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. hebetdre; see NEBETATE.] 
‘rans. To make dull. 

1597 Lowe CAtrury. (1634) 53 It hebeteth and maketh 
grosse the spirits of olde folkes and children. 

He-betin. [?f. L. Aches, hebet-+-1N.) Anhy- 
drous silicate of zinc, the same as WILLEMITE. 

1865-7a Watts Dict, Chew, 111. 138. 1868 Dana Alin. 
(ed. 5) 262. 

He‘betize, v. rave. [f. L. Aches, hebet- blunt, 
doll +-1%£.]  ¢7as. To make dull; to blunt. 

1845 Vulgar Errors Adapted 102 Vhe ignorance of the 
patient thus hebctizing, as it were, the art of the doctor. 

Hebetude (he'bitivd). ad. L. hebetido, n. 
of quality f. Aches, hebef- blunt, dull: cf. Kf. Aébd- 
tude (1535 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The condition or 
state of being blunt or dull; dullness, bluntness, 
obtuseness, lethargy. 

¢16z1 S. Warp Life Faith (1627) 62 Motion as well as 
health. .driues away all lassitude, hebetude, and indisposi- 
tion. 1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 10 According 
to their grosseness or subtility, activity, or hebetude, 1787 
Sir J. Hawnins Life Johnson 258 ‘Vbat appearance of 
hebetude which marked his countenance when hving. 1833 
CuHatmers Const. Aan 1. iii. 165 A hebetude, if it may be 
so termed, of the moral sensibilities. 

Hebetudinous (heb/ti7-dinas), a. [f. L. hebe- 
tiido, -tfidin-: see prec. and -ovs.] Inclined to 
hebetude; dull, obtuse. 

1820 L, Hunt /udicator No. 37 (1822) I. 291 Dull, unin- 
formed, hebetudinous. 1834 H. AinswortH Rookwood 11, 
vy, His person was heavy and hebetudinpus. 

Hence Hebetudino'sity, dullness, obtuseness. 

1884 St. Fanies's Gaz. 22 Aug. 5/1 [His] intellectuals are 
clogged in the peculiar manner which constitutes hebe- 
tudinosity. 

+ He-bolace : see HERBELADE. 

Hebrzan (hibr7in). Also 6-8 Hebrean. [f. 
L. Hebre-us, a, Gr. ‘EBpat-os (see HEBREW) + -AN.] 

+1. A Hebrew, a Jew. Oés. 

1509 Barcray Shyf of Folys (1874) 11. 3 Kynge Assuerus 
. .Whicbe commaundyd all the hebreans to be slayne. 


(f. L. Aebetat-, ppl. 
(iE 


HEBRAIST. 


+2. A Hebrew scholar, Hebraist. Ods. 

1637-50 Row //ist. Kirk (1842) 466 His father being a 
great Hebrean, and the man that first broght the know- 
ledge of Ilebrew letters to Scotland. ¢1770 Westey ks, 
(1872) XII. 464 The best Hebraean ] ever knew. 1801 W. 
‘Vaytor in Alonthly Mag. X11. 214 The translators of the 
bible were better Hebraans than Anglicists. 

3. One of a school of religionists in Holland, 
whose system rested on the interpretation of certain 
hidden truths in the Hebrew language. 

1882-3 Scnare Excycl. Relig. Knowl. 11. 1604 Mysticism 
entered into various combinalions..producing, in the 18th 
century, the Ilebraeans in Holland, the Maichinsetand and 
Junpers in England. — 

Hebraic (hrbr7ik’, a. [ad. late L. Mebraic-us, 
a. Gr. EBpaixés, f.a stem 'EBpa-: see Hennew. Cf. 
F. Adbraigue (15th c,in Hatz.-Darm.).] Pertaining 
or relating to the Hebrews ortheit language; having 
a Hebrew style or quality ; Hebrew. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer //, ame iit ; The Ebrayke Josephus 
the olde. 1530 Patsor, 315, 1 Hebrayke, belongyng to the 
countrey, speche of Hebrewe, Achraicg. 1632 Liticow 
Trav, 290 Making inerry with our Hebraick friends. 1669 
Gare Crt. Gentiles 1.1. x. 54 Plato affirmes .. that the 
Hebraic language was the Mother of al Languages. 1730 
Bouincuroke /fist, Eng. i. (1752) 8 (Jod.) Reducing the 
immense antiquity of the cay ene within the hinits of the 
Hebraick calculation, 1847 Emerson Refpr. Alen, Sweden- 
borg Wks, (Bohn) I. 323 His perception of nature .. is 
mystical and Hebraic. 

Hebra ical, a. 
= prec. 

1601 Deacon & Watker Aus, Darel 20 An hebraicall 
iterating or doubling of one and the selfesame matter, to 
inake it more notoriouslic and expreslie apparant, 1877 
Tawson Orig. World ii. 55 Cosmological conclusions siniilar 
tothe doctrines of that Hebraical school. 

Hebraically, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥%] In 
Hebrew fashion; aftcr the manner of the Hebrews 
or the Hebrew langnage (e.g. with reference to the 
fact that Hebrew is written from right to left, or 
‘ back wards’), 

1720 Swirt Adz. Ing. Joet Wks. 1841 I]. 297 The.. 
modern device of consulting indexes, which is to read books 
Hebraically and begin where others usually end. 1836 7. 
Hook G. Gurney (1850) I. vii. 129 Contingencies and con- 
sequences hebraically obscure to my comprehension, 

+Hebrai‘cian, O¢s. [f. Herptaic + -14N, 
after physician, logician, ctc.) = HEBRAIST 1, 

1610 IIkaLtey St. Ang. Citie of God 577 A great Hebrai- 
cian sayth they were called Hebrewes, guasi travellers, for 
so the word intends. 1675 1. Vutty Let. Barter 25 
Vagnine, Luxtorf &c. are very good Iebraicians. 1705 
HtcKerRincite /’rtest-cr. tv. (1721) 216 He himself also was 
a great Hebraition. ‘ ee 

Hebra‘icism (h7}ré'isiz'm). rare. [f.as prec. 
+ -18M.) =TTEBIAIS. 2. 

1852 Rosertson Seri. Ser. ut, xv. 183 What..was called 
Judaism, and in modern times is called Hebraicism. 

Hebraiicize, 7. vare—°. [f. as prec. + -12£.] 
trans. = \IEBRAIZE v. 2. 

1882 in Ocitvie. ‘ 

Hebravico-, comb. form of L. //ebraicus, 
used in sense: Hebraically, Hebrew and : 

1820 T. Moore sem, (1853) II]. 145 [I] wrote a verse or 
two of my Hebraico- Hibernian Melody. : 

Hebraism (hibrejiz'm). a. F. Aébraisme 
(1567 in Llatz.-Darm.) or ad. mod.L. //ebratsmus 

= late Gr. ‘EBpaiopés, f. ‘EBpaifev to HEBRAIZE: 
see HIEBREW and -3sM.] 

1. A phrase or construction characteristic of the 
Hebrew langnage; a Hebrew idiom or expression. 

1570 Levins Manip. 146 Hebraisme, Arbraismus. 1645 
Mitton Tetrach, (1851) 237 The New ‘Vestament, though 
. originally writt in Greeke, yet hath nothing neer so many 
Atticisms as Hebraisms, and Syriacisms, 1712 Appison 
Sect. No. 405 P 3 Our Language has received innumerable 
Elegancies and Improvements, from that Infusion of Hebra- 
isms, which are derived to it out of the Poetical Passuges 
in Holy Writ. 1844 Staxtey Arnold (1858) 1. vi, 228 Yo 
fill our pages with Hebraisins. 

2. A quality or attribute of the Hebrew people; 
Ilebrew character or nature; the Hebrew method 
of thonght or system of religion, Judaism, 

1847 Emerson cpr. Alen, Swedenborg Wks, (Bohn) I. 
326 ‘Ibe book liad been grand, if the Hebraism had been 
omitted, and the law stated without Gothicism. 1872 Cur. 
Worpswortn Cow. Rev. Pref. 149 note, The design of 
the Apocalypse is not 10 Hebraize Christianity but to 
Christianize Hebraism. 1888 Mrs. H. Warp &. Elsmere 
II]. 12 In Hebraism of feature, and swarthy smoothness of 
cbeek. d 

b. Applied by Matthew Amold to that mode of 
human thonght and action of which the ancient 
Hebrew is taken asthe type; the moral, as opposed 
to the intellectual, theory of life: cf. HELLENISM. 

1869 M. Arnotp Cult. & Anarchy iv. (1875) 133 Self-con- 
quest, self-devotion, the following not our own individual 
will, but the will of God, obedzence, is the fundamental idea 
of tbis form, also, of the discipline to which we have 
attached the general name of Hebraism. : 

Hebraist (hibrejist). [f stem Hedra- in HE- 
Bralc, HEBRAIZE: see -1st. Cf. F. hébraiste.) 

1. One versed in the Hebrew language; a Hebiew 
scholar. 

1755 in JouNson. 1817 Coreripce Brog. Lit. 55 A very 
learned man and a great Hebraist. 1883 A. Roserts 0. 7. 
Revis, viii. 173 ‘Vhe celebrated Hebraist, Gesenius. 

2. One who has the qualities of the Hebrew 


Now rare. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 


HEBRAISTIC. 


people; an adherent of the Hebrew system of 
thought or religton. 

1879 Farrar Sf. Paul I, 26 St. Paul was a ‘ Hebraist’ in 
the fullest sense of the word. 1887 SwinsurNe in 19¢h 
Cent. XXI. 423 This splendid poetic style..what modern 
criticism would define as that of a natural Hebraist. 

3. A Jew of Palestine, who used the Hebrew 


Scriptures, as opposed to a Hellenistic or Grecian 
ew. 

Jog G. F. X. Grirritn tr. Fouard’s St. Peter 62 (The 

Hellenists] were betier prepared than were the Hebraists 

for the teachings of Jesus. 

Hebrai‘stic, ¢. [f. prec. + -1c.] Of or per- 
taining to Hebraists; marked by Hebraism; of a 
Ilebrew quality, Hebraic. 

1846 in Worcester. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred I. xix. 257 
Giving a Heébraistic coloring to their habitual mode of 
expression. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets xii. 422 The separa- 
tion between the Greeks and us is due.. principally to the 
Hebraistic culture we receive in childhood. 1882-3 Scuare 
Encyel. Relig. Knowl. 11. 964/1 In the New Testament.. 
words .. are often used with more Hellenic than Hebraistic 
signification. 

Hence Hebrai‘stical a. =prec.; Hebrai'sti- 
eally adv. 

1846 Worcester, Hebraistical, 1864 Kitto’s Cycl. Bibl. 
Lit. IL, 105 Of éfw, those without, which is Hebraistically 
used in the N. T. : 

Hebraize (hibre,iz’, v. [ad. Gr. ‘EBpattew 
to speak Hebrew, to iinitate Jews, f. stem ‘E8pa- in 
"EBpa-ixds, etc.: see HEBREW. Cf. F. Aébraiser.] 
1. ¢2tr, To use a Hebrew idiom or manner of 
speech. 

1645 Mitton Zetrach. (1851) 237 The Evangelist heer 
Hebraizes, 1699 [see below}. 1862 Lowett Siglo P. 
Poems 1890 II. 329 If they [Puritans] Hebraized a little too 
much in their speech, they showed remarkable practical 
Sagacity as statesmen and founders. 

b. To follow Hebraism as an ideal of mind and 
conduct. See IleBRarsM 2 b, 

1869 M. Arxotp Cult. & Anarchy (see HELLenize 1 bj. 
(bid. v, We have fostered our Hebraizing instincts, our 
preference of earnestness of doing to delicacy and flexibility 
of thinking, too exclusively. 

2. trans. To make Hebrew; to give a Hebrew 
character or quality to. 

1816 G, S. Faner Orig. Pagan Idol. U1. 292 What they 
hebraized into Sabaoth was, I believe, no other than the 
Indian Seba. 1859 [see helowj. 1873 Tristram A/oaé xiv. 
276 An attempt to Hebraize a foreign sound. 

Hence Hebraized f//. a., He'braizing v//. sd. 
and ff/.a.; also Mebraiza-tion, the action of 
HWebraizing; He*braizer, one who Hebraizes. 

1699 Benttey Phal, 412 We must impeach him not only 
for Atticizing, but for Hebraizing too. 1869 Daily News 
1 Feb., A deeply Hebraized Christianity. 1869 M. Arnotp 
Cult. & An. iv, (1882) 143 The Reformation has been often 
called a Hebraising revival. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1. 
256 The stern old Flebraisers—the Hebrews of Hebrews— 
who taught in the schools df Palestine and Jerusalem. 18.. 
NV. York Courier-Jrunt. (Cent.), The next decade will see 
@ more extensive Hebraization of the wholesale trade of 
New York than ever. 

+ Hebreish, @. and st. Ods. In 1 ebreise, 
(ebrisc), 1-2 hebreisc, 3 ebreisch, ebris(se. 
[f L. Mebra-us (med.L. Lbré-us\, Gr. ‘EBpaios 
Hebrew: see -18H.] = HEBREW. 
¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xix. 20 Hit was awriten ebreisceon 
stafon, & grecisceon & leden stafon. croso Byrhtferth's 
Handboe in Anglia VIII. 322 Pasca is ebreisc nama & 
he zetacnad oferfareld. a1raag Ancr. R. 302 Bode heo 
speled on an Ebreische ledene. cxraso Gen. §& Ex. 73 Dis 
ik wort in ebrisse wen He witen de sode dat is sen. 
Hebrew (hi br), sb. and a. Forms: (1 (f/.; 
Ebréas), 3-6 Ebreu, 4 Ebru, Ebrewe, Hebru, 
Hebreu, Sc. Hebrow, 4-6 Sc. ( p/.) Hebreis, 4-7 
Ebrew, 5-7 Hebrewe, 6 Ebrue, Hebrieu, 6-7 
Hebrue, 4- Hebrew. (ME. LZébrexu, a. OF. 
Ebreu, Ebriew (nom. Ebreus, 12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. med.L. érgus for cl.L. Hebreeus, a. 
Gr. ‘Efpaios, f. Aramaic ‘NJ2Y sebrai, corresp. to 
Heb, 23) erbér7 ‘a Hebrew’, lit. ‘one from the 
other sie (of the river)’; f. VBY séder the region 
on the other or opposite side ; f, \2Y edbur to cross 
or pass over. Cf. the LXX, Gen. xtv. 13 ’ABpdp 6 
nepatns, ‘ Abram the passer-over ’ or ‘immigrant’, 
for 2YN DOAAN ‘Abram the Hebrew’. At the 
revival of learning the initial H was resumed after 
cl.L. in French and English. (The OE. £éréas 
was immcdiately from med.L. Zéré?.) 

To the Aramaic form on which the Greek word was 
fashioned is due the stem “Efpa-, //ebra-, in Hebraic, 
Febraist, Hebraize, etc} 

A. sb. 

1, A person belonging to the Semitic tribe or 
nation descended from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; 
an Israelite, a Jew. (Historically, the term is usu- 
ally applied to the early Israelites ; in modern use 
it avoids the religious and other associations often 
attaching to Jew.) 

[¢1x000 AEtrric Gen. xl. 15 For pam pe ic was dearnunga 
forstolen of Ebrea lande.} ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 
73 Pare is bot a god but drede, bat of hebreis pe god Is. 
1450 tr. De /mifatione iu, xiii, 114 Not seruaunt, but 
a veray hebrewe. 1553 Gau Kicht Vay 35 As it is writine 
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in the vi chaiptur to the Hebreis. 1585 T. WasnincTon 
tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 11. xii. 93 Of nature an Hebrew. 1591 
Suaks. Two Gent, u. v. 57 If not, thou art an Hebrew, a 
Tew, and not worth the name of a Christian, 1671 Mitton 
Samson 1319 Thou knows't I am an Ebrew. 1845 Maurice 
Mor. & Met. Philos. in Encyel. Metrop. UW. §58/: The 
difference between the Hebrews and Greeks generally. 
+ b. Hebrew race or stock. Oés. 

¢ 1375 Se. Leg, Saints, Thomas 59 A mzdyne com amange 
pam all Of hebrow borne In-to pe land. /érd. 65 He of 
hebrow ves a manne, 1382 Wyctie Gex. xl. 13 Theuelich 
Y¥ am had awey fro the loond of Hebrew [1388 Ebrews]. 

2. The Semitic language spoken by the Hebrews, 
and in which most of the books of the Old Testa- 
Ment were written ; it became extinct tn vernacular 
use three or four centuries B.C., but survived litur- 
gtcally, and is still cultivated by educated Jews 


throughout the world. 

(In the New Testament applied to the Aramaic or Syriac, 
the vernacular language of the Hebrews of the time.) 

@1225 Aucr, K. 136 Vor ludit on Ebreu is schrift an 
Englis. @1300 Cursor M/. 2179 Al men spak bot wit on 
tong, pat es hebru, al for to sai, ¢1400 Maunpbev. (Roxb.) 
xxix. 132 Pai can speke na langage bot Ebrew. /éid. All 
pe Tews .. lerez for to speke Hebrew. 1526 TiINDALE John 
xix. 17 A place..which is named in hebrue, Golgatha. 
1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. (1851) 345 As if hee knew both 
Greek and Ebrew. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S¢. Pierre's Stud. 
Nat. (1799) UL. 732 The Doctor of the highest reputation 
for learning, who understood Hebrew, Arabic and the 
Hindoo Language. 1842 Pricuarpo Nat. Hist. Man 143 
Even the language of Numidia is supposed by Gesenius to 
have been a pure, or nearly pure, Hebrew. 

b. collog. Unintelligible speech: cf. Greek. 

1705 VanprUGH Confederacy 1. ii, Afon. If she did but 
know what part I take in her sufferings—F/ip. Mighty 
obscure! Jfox., Well, I say no more: but—Fif, All 
Hebrew! 18:6 Lavy L. Stuart Let. 5 Dec. in Scott's 
Fum, Lett, (1894) 1.394 Even 1..found a great many words 
absolute Hebrew to me, 

B. adj. Belonging to the Hebrews; Israelitish, 
Jewish : a. in reference to the nation. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 179/2 Hebrewe, /ebrenus. 1604 R. 
Cawprey JZable Alph., Hebrew, from Hebers stock. 168: 
Drvyven Abs. & Achit, 128 Which Hebrew priests the more 
unkindly took. 185: Gattenca /ta/y 123 He is said to be 
of Hebrew extraction, the son of a converted Jew. 

b. it reference to the language; of persons: 
learned in Hebrew, as a /febreiw scholar. (In the 


New Testament = Aramaic: see A. 2.) 

@ 1300 Cursor Mf. 406 Ina dale..bat ebron hatte, in hebru 
nam. 1§26 Tinpace Like xxiii. 38 His superscripcion was 
written over him in greke, latin, and ebrue letters. 1591 
Sytvester Du Bartas 1. i. 198 Turks Characters, nor 
Hebrew points toseck. 1611 Be. Hace Servs, iii. Wks. (1837) 
50 The Maccabees had four Hebrew letters in their ensign. 
1663 Butter Hud. 1. i. 59 For Hebrew roots, altho’ they ‘re 
found To flourish most in barren ground. 1895 W. A. 
Corincer in Trans, Bibliogr. Soc. 11. ii. 112 Hebrew type 
is found in a book printed by Fyner, at Esslingen in 1475.. 
a no work was, I believe, wholly printed in this character 
till 1477. 

ec. Hebrew character, Hebrew letter + collectors’ 
names for a kind of moth and of shell respectively, 


so called frora their markings. 

1756 T. Amory 3. Buncle (1770) I. xiii. 51 The Hebrew 
letter, another voluta, is a fine curiosity. 1843 HumPHRevs 
Brit. Moths (1858-9) 41 Semiphora Gothica (the Hebrew 
Character). .appears to be double-brooded. 

Hence He*brew-wise adv., in Hebrew fashion ; 
in the manner of flebrew writting, from right to 


left, backwards. 
1689 Prior Ep. to Fleetwood 61 The God makes not the 
oet; but The thesis, vice-versa put, Should Hebrew-wise 
understood ; And means, the Poet makes the God. 1774 
Burney /fist, Meus. (1789) 1. vii. 100 The opinion of some 
that the Greek scale and music should be read Hebrew wise. 


He’brewdom. [See -pom.] The Ilebrew com- 
munity; the spirit or quality of the Hebrew people. 

1843 T. Parker in dj Weiss Life I. 214 The culmination 
of Hebrewdom, the blossom of the nation, 1889 Advance 
\Chicago) 28 Feb., He must have enough of Hebrewdom in 
him .. his spirit and attitude must be sufficiently Hebraic. 

Hebrewess (hi bri,és). [Sce-ess.] A female 
Hebrew, a Jewess. 

1535 CoverDALE Jer, xxxiv. 9 Euery man shulde let fre 
go his seruaunt and handemayde, Hebrue and Hebruesse 
(x6rx Hehrewesse]. 1849 Yast's Mag. XVI. 749 He was 
willing to abandon the great Otha, although only for another 
idol—naniely, the young Hebrewess. 

Hebrewish (hibrz,if), 2. [See -1sH.] ta. 
=HEesrewa. (ods.). b. Somewhat Hebrew ; hav- 


ing something of a Hebrew character. 

a 1225 Aucr. R. 136 On Ebreuwische ledene, Oloferne is 
pe ueond, pet maked uet kelf & to wilde, feble & unstrong. 
arz6s5 Vines Lords Sufp. (1677) 37 The expression is 
Hebrewish. 

He-‘brewism. [See -1sv.] =HEBRAtsM. 

16x Frorio, Ebraismo, an Hebrewisme. 1684 N. S. Crit. 
Enq. Edit, Bible xiv. 137 The Hebrewisms are ..more fre- 
quent. 1873 Geo. Exiot in Cross Life III. 216 This is, to 
me, pre-eminently true of Hebrewism and Christianity. 1886 
A. B. Bruce A/trac. Elem. Gosp. ix. 342 He has discovered 
the defects of Hebrewism. 

He‘brewist. cave—°. =HEBRAIST I. 

In mod, Dicts. 

Hebrician (hzbrisfan). Now rare or Obs. 


Also 6 Hebrecyon, Hebretian, 6-7 Hebrecian, 


Hebritian. [Another form of HEBRAICIAN: cf. 
algebrician. (In early form perh. assimilated to 
Grecian.)] 


HECATOMB. 


+1. A Hebrew. Oés. 

3542 Boorpe Dyetary xxii. (1870) 287 Wherfore the He- 
brecyon doth say, ‘why doth a man dye?’ 1565 CALFHILL 
Answ. Treat. Crosse (1846) 108 It is the last letter of 
twenty-two among the Hebritians. 1570 Levins Manip. 
19/30 Hebretiane, Aebreicus, 

2. One versed tn Hebrew, a Hebrew scholar. 
_1§71 GotpixGc Calvin on Ps. xviii. 2 Some Hebretians 
interpret it toseeke mercy. 1582 G. Martin Disc. Corrupt, 
Script. Her. in Fulke Def (1843) 122 The great Grecians 
and Hebricians of the world. a@1661 FULLER Worthies, 
Suffolk it. (1662) 70 He was an excellent Hebrician and 
well skilled in Cabalistical Leaxning. 1702 C., Matner 
Magn. Chr, ut. 1. i. (1852) 254 The third chapter of Isaiah 
..might therefore have puzzled a very good Hebrician, 
1883 C, F. Apams Coll. Fetich 22 Not to make learned 
Hebricians, but to teach..the Hebrew alphabet. 

Hee, obs. form of Heck sé. 

Hecatarchy (hekataski). sonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
éxar-cv hundred + -apxia rule, aftcr hepfarchy.] 
Government by a hundred rulers; = Hecatont- 
ARCHY (with play on Hecate). 

1884 BLackMorE Zommy Upm. 11. xx.273 Any other man, 
of any English era, from Heptarchy to Hecatarchy (that 
last child of Hecate). 

|| Hecate (hekatz). Also 5 Ecate, Echate, 7 
Hecat, Heccat. [a. Gr. ‘Exatn, fem. of Exaros 
far-darting, an epithet of Apollo. (Always disy]- 
labic, like Fr. Hécate, in Shaks., exc. tn one pas- 
sage (see 1 d); so also once in Milton.)] 

1. In ancient Greek mythology, a goddess, said 
to be of Thracian origin, daughter of Perses and 
Asteria ; in later times more or less identified with 
several others, esp. with Artemis, and thus (b.) 
with the moon ; also, with Persephone the goddess 
of the infernal regions, and hence (¢.) regarded as 
presiding over ,vitchcraft and magical rites. 

&. 1638 F. Jusius Paint. of Ancients 133 Theagenes .. 
Was wont to consult an image of Hecate, which he had ever 
about him, /é¢d. 165 Statues of Diana or Hecate, set up 
at the meeting of three severall ways. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Hush, x1, 253 But let not Ecate this 
craft espie [za7¢. luna). 

ce. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 141 Yet had I 
rather serve Hecate then any sutch. 1590 Suaks. A/rds. N. 
v. i, 39x And we Fairies, that do runne, By the triple 
Hecates teame, From the presence of the Sunne. 1605 — 
Lear \, i, 112 The miseries of Heccat and the night. 1605 
— Macé, 1. v. 1 Enter the three Witches, meeting Hecat. 
1. Why how now ceerent hepa looke angerly? 1634 Mitton 
Comus 135 Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, Wherein thou ridest 
with Hecat’, and befriend Us tby vowed priests. /éfd. 535 
Doing abhorred rites to Hecate In their obscured haunts, 

d. ¢transf. Applied vituperatively to a woman: 
= Hag, witcle. 

159r Suaks.1 f/ex. V/, 11. ii, 64, I speake not to that 
rayling Hecate, But vnto thee Alanson, and the rest. 1634 
Sir T. Hersert Trav, 169 An old Tartarian Hecate my 
servant. 1753 SMotterr Ct. Fathom xxi. (1817) LV. 100 
(Stanf.) This declaration had its effect upon the withered 
Hecate. Rone 

e. Hecate supper (Gr. ‘“Exarns defnvov), a meal 
set out by rich persons at the foot of the statue of 
Hecate on the thirtieth of each month, which be- 
came a kind of dole for beggars and paupers, in 
later times of offal or miserable food (Liddell and 
Scott). 

1820 W. Tooke tr. Luciax I. 429 Lupines, and a Hecate- 
supper, 2 ; 

2. Astr. Name of the 1ooth asteroid, discovered 
in 868, 

Hence Hecatw'an ([Gr. éxarai-os: see -AN], 
Heca'tic [see -1¢], He‘catine [sce -1nE] aa7s., be- 
longing to Hecate, magical. 

1635 Quares Lyx. 11. ix, "Twas neither Hecatzan spite, 
Nor charm below, nor pow'r above, 1678 Cupwortu /fell. 
Syst, 293 From that Operation about the Hecatine Circle. 
1792 T. Vavior Proclzs |. 24 note, Nicepborus..informs us, 
that the hecatic orb is a golden sphere [etc.]. 

Hecatolite (he katoloit). A“. [f. Gr. “Exarn 
as ‘the moon’; see HEcaTE 1 b.] = Moonstone, 

1868 Dana A/iu. (ed. 5) 354. 

Hecatologue (hekatolpg). nonce-wad. [f. Gr. 
éxar-dv hundred + Adyos word, after cecalogue.] A. 


code of a hundred rules. 

1894 BirackNore Perlycross 241 Of all offences upan the 
Sergeant’s Hecatologue, mutiny was the most heinous, 

Hecatomb (hekatpm, -tzm), sb. [ad. L. 
hecatombé, a. Gr. éxaropuBn, properly, ‘an offering 
of a hundred oxen’ (f. éxarév hundred + Bovs 
ox), but even in Homer meaning simply ‘a great 
public sacrifice’ not necessarily confined to oxen. 
Cf. F. hecatombe (15-16th c. in Hatz.-Darm,, 161t 
in Cotgr.). The first pronunciation is now usual.] 

1. A great public sacrifice (properly of a hundred 
oxen) among the ancient Greeks and Romans, and 
hence extended to the religious sacrifices of other 
nations ; a large number of animals offcred or set 


apart for a sacrifice. 


d been 
a1gg2z H. Smitn /Vés. (1867) 11. 392, Augustus hai 

i i i g acrifice called hecatomb. 
very liberal in making the great sacri co call See 


4 Marston Sco. Villanie u. v. 198 lle > 

itaaidecatomites of many spotted kine. 1659 T. Pecke 
Parnassi Pucrp. 137 For many Laurel wreaths, the Prince 
of Rome, The Gods presented with an Hecatomb. 1791 
Cowrer /ifad 1. 121 A whole hecatomb in Chrysa bled. 


HECATOMB. 


1820 Byron A/ar. Fal 1. ii. 231 Great expiations had a 
heeatomb. 1843 Prescott A/exico (1850) I. 48 His altars 
reeked with the blood of human hecatombs in every city of 
the empire. ; ae 

2. trang, and fig. A sacrifice of many victims; 
a great number of persons, animals, or things, pre- 
sented as an offering, or devoted to destruction ; 
doosely, a large number or quantity, a ‘heap’. 

1598 Marston /ygmal. v. 156 O Hecatombe! O Catas- 
trophe ! From Mydas pompe, to Irus beggery | 1646 G. 
Dame Poems Wks 1878 1. 85 Whole Hecatombes of 
Tribute Rhimes. 1713 Parnett. Guardian No. 66 P6 A 
hecatomb of reputations was that pay to fall for her plea- 
sure. 82x Siettey Prometh. Unb. 1 7 Hecatombs of 
broken hearts. 1879 Geo. Ettor Theo. Such xi. 19) Some 
of us might be offering grateful hecatombs by mistake. 

Hence He-catomb v. ¢ras., to furnish with a 
hecatomb. 

21745 Swirt Alisc. Poems (1807) 37 Lid a hundred sons 
be born, ‘Vo hecatomb the year. 1 Bartow Colum, 
1v. 230 What altars hecatomb'd with Christian gore } 

Hecatomped (hekatpmpéd), 2. fad. Gr. 
éxaropred-os of a hundred feet long, f. éxavév hun- 
dred + me5- ablaut-grade of wovs, 7od- foot.] Mea- 
suring a hundred feet in length and breadth; a 
hundred feet square. So Hecato-mpedon [Gr. 
éxaréumedov], a temple of these dimensions, as the 
Parthenon at Athens; hencc Hecato‘mpedism 
(irreg. hecalompedonism), applicd to the system of 
exact proportions in architecture. 

1703 Savace Let. Anticnts cxlvi. 343 Vl pass over .. the 
Hecatomped Temples. 1773 MeLmotu Cato 239 (Jod ) The 
Athenians, after they had completed the building of the 
temple caltect the Ifecatompedon, exempted from all future 
toil those beasts of burden, whose labours had assisted in 
carrying on that sacred edifice. a 1854 Cocknurn F'ss., 
Pagan or Chr, in Mem. (1860) 72 Admirers of Grecian 
Hecatompedonism and the mathematical exactness of a 
fixed series of Ratios in the proportions of a structure. 
Lbid. 193. 

Hecatonstylon (he katgnstai-lgn’. [f. Gr. 
exardév hundred + grbAes column, pillar, app. after 
F. Adcatonsiyle.) A building having a hundred 
pillars or columns. 

1842 in Branne Dict, Sci., etc. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

+ Hecatontad. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. éxarovras, 
-ad- a group of a hundred.] A hundred. 

1680 II. More Afocal. Apfoc. 147 Sixteen Hecatontads or 
Centuries of furlongs. 

Hecatontarchy (hekatgntaiki). ad. Gr. 
éxarovrapxia the post or command of a centurion, 
f. éxaroyr(a)- comb. form of éxarév hundred + 
-apxia, dpxy rule, sovereignty.) Government by 
a hundred rulers. 

1660 S. Forp Loyal Subj. Exhult.37 One whiles we were 
under a Saxon Heptarchy again .. sometimes under an 
Hecatontarchy give me leave to frame a new name for 
anew thing). a1670 Hacker Adfp. Williams 11. (1692) 202 
What would come to pass if the choice of a governor or 
governors were referred to the thousands and millions of 
England? Geware a IIeptarchy, again beware a hecaton- 
tarchy. 1852 Grore Greece i. Ixxvi. (1856) X. 98 The 
omnipotent Hekatontarchy named by the partisan feelings 
of Agesilaus. 

+ He-catontome. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. éxa- 
tév hundred + répos tome, volume.) A collection 
of a hundred volumes. 

1641 Mitton Animadv. (1851) 246 A better confutation of 
the Pope and Masse than whole Hecatontomes of contro- 
versies. 

Hecatophyllous (he:katofilas’, 2. Bot. rare. 
[f. Gr. éxardvy hundred + pvaAdov leaf + -ovs.] 
Ilaving leaves consisting each of a hundred leaflets. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hecceitie, obs. form of Heccerry. 

1625 Git Sacr. Mhilos. xi. 202 The difference of men 
must be in their hecceities, or numeral] diversitie of their 
bodies onely. 1654 Gataker Disc. Afol. 68 All other Doc- 
trines, that bear the tru mark and hecceitie of corruption. 

Hecche, Hecchele, obs. ff. Heck, HaTCHEL. 

+ He'cco. O/s. The woodpecker: cf. Wick watt. 

1604 Drayton Ow/le 206 The sharp-nebd Hecco stabbing 
at his braine. 1612 — Polj-olb. xiii. 215 The laughing 
Hecco, then the counterfetting Jay. 

Hecefer, -forde, obs. ff. HEIFER. 

Hech (hex, hex’), zt. Sc. [Sc. form of HEIcH.] 
An exclamation expressive of various feelings, 
chiefly of surprise, sorrow, or fatigue. 

1777-1808 J. Mavxe Siller Gun 1. 113 Hech, sirs] wbat 
crowds were gather’d roun’, 1816 Scott Axnfig. xliv, Hech, 
sirs! guide us a’! to burn the engines? that's a great waste. 
1823 W. Texnant Cal. Beaton 171 (Jam.) Hech, man! is 
that possible? 1871 C. Gisson Lack of Gold i, Hech, sirs, 
but it’s a sorry thing to come to this pass. 

Hence Hech v., to utter the exclamation /ecd ! 

¢1750 Mary Hamilton xiii. in Child Ballads (1889) 111. 
v1. c]xxiii, 392 Monie a lady fair Siching and crying, Ocb 
how !..What need ye hech and how, ladies? What need ye 
how for me? 


Hech, Sc. var. HIGH a. 

Hech, obs. form of Eacu. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 240 Seynt Peter .. tormented bym 
sore ynou, fat hech tyme hym oke. 

Heche: see Hatcn, HEck. 

Hechele, -il, obs. forms of HaTcHEL. 

Hechewal, obs. form of HicKwaL.. 

Hecht, obs. Sc. form of H1cur. 
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Heck (‘hek), sé.! 
Forms: 1 hec, 4-5 hek, hekke, ‘5 hec, heke), 
6- heck (6 hekk, 7 hecke, heake) ; other forms, 
see llatcu sd.! [OE hee (in fodder-hec, Anglia 
IX. 265), also hec:—WGer. *hakja: cf. in same 
sense MLG. heck, Du. he& fence, rail, gate, in 
Kilian Aecke. /feck isa northern form, the southern 
being ketch, The OE. variant hae (cf. Sievers 
sigs. Gr., ed. 3, § 89) gave in southern and midl. 
Eng. the form 1latcH: see also Lack 53.7] 

1. The lower halfofa door; also, an inner door; 
= Haren sb! 1, north. dial. 

13.. Altnor Poems fr, Vernon MS, xxiv. 231 Of paradys 
he opened the hekke. ¢13425 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 668/4 
floc ostiolum, hek. ¢ 1440 l’romp. Parv. 231 2 Hec, hek, 
or hetche, or a dore. ¢1460 7owneley Myst. (Surtees) 106 
Good wyff, open the heck. Seys thou not what I bryng? 
1483 Cath. Anel. 181/1 An Heke (A. hekke), antica. 1570 
Levins Manip. 54/9 An Heck, hatch, fortella. 1674 91 
Ray N.C. Words 36 The l/eck, the Door. Steck the Heck. 
Jbid. 133 The Hollen is a wall about 24 yards high, used in 
Dwelling Ilouses to secure the family from the blasts of 
wind rushing in when the heck is open. 1703 Tuoressy 
Let to Ray ‘\E.D.S.), fleck, the heck is ordinarily bm 
halfa door, the lower half. 1788 W. Mars#ace | ‘orks, 
Gloss. (E, D.S.), //eck .. also the inner or entry-door of a 
cottage; formerly, in all probability made like a Aeck. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Heck, a door, or rather a door in halves as 
a top and bottom; especially the lower half-door. 1893 
Northumbld. Gloss., lleck, heck-door, the inner door be+ 
tween the entry or lobby, and the house or kitchen. 

b. (See quots.) sorth. dial. 

1825 Brockett, //eck,..the passage into a house, 1847-28 
Hacuwe et, //eck, the division from the side of the fire in 
the forin of a passage in old houses. 

2. A grating or frame of parallel bars in a river 
to obstruct the passage of ftsh, or other solid bodics, 
without obstructing the flow of the water: vari- 
ously applied to an apparatus of this kind used to 
catch fish at a weir, and in Sc. and north Eng., to 
the bars or spars of which this is composed, also 
to a horizontal scries of bars laid alongside the top 
of a dam or weir to prevent salmon from jumping 
over it, and to a grating of vertical bars set in a 
mill-race to prevent solid floating substances or 
fish from passing over or under the mill-whcel ; 
=J1atcn sé.) 5. 

1424 Sc. Acts Fas. J, c, 12 pat ilk hek of be forsaid crufis 
be pre inche wyde as it is recquirit in be auld statutis. 1472 
Acti2 Edw. 147, ¢. 7 Uebbyngwerez, estakez, kideux, hek- 
kez ou flodegates. 1531-2 Act 23 //en. W/1/, c. 18 title, 
Fisshegarthes, piles, stakes, heckes, and other ingins sett 
in the Ryver & Water of Oyse & Humbre. 1575 
Balfour's Practicks (1754) 543 All sic cruives and maskis 
and heckis thairof, sall have at the leist twa tnche in lenth, 
and thre inche in breidth, swa that the smolt or fry may 
frelie swim up and down the water, 1623 WV. Aiding Ree, 
(1885) TTT. a1. 799 Matthew Harland ana for suffering 
his salmon heckes to stand in the Eske in unseasonable 
times. a 1724 in Hearne R. Glouc, (1724) Gloss. sv. llext. 
Grates, sett in Rivers or Waters before Fludgates, which 
are Called Hecks. 1804 Act 43 Geo. ///, c, xlv. §15 No 
person shall use any grate heck or other engine or device.. 
in any fishery... whereof the bars or Staps shall be otherwise 
than perpendicular and of an oval yi 1820 Aberdeen 
Frnt. 2 Aug. (Jam.), To put proper hecks on the tail-races 
of their canals, to prevent salmon or grilse from entering 
them. 1863 A.B. Daily Alail 12 Sept., It is in the power 
of the Commissioners to order hecks above and below mill- 
wheels. 1870 Law Rep. 5 Com, Pleas 717 Besides the 
perpendicular hecks placed in the apertures of the weir or 
dam, there were also a set of horizontal hecks .. along the 
top of the weir. /éid. 718 This coop was legal in all its 
parts.. both in the coop-hecks and the weirhecks. , 

3. A rack made with parallel spars to hold fodder, 
cither fixed in a stable, or movable, so as to be 
placed in a field, cattle-yard, or sheep-fold (stand- 
heck); =1ack sé.2 2, WatcHsé.t 2. At heck and 
manger: in comfortable circumstances, in plenty, 
‘inclover . Sc. and xozth. dial. 

c 1420 Anturs of Artk, 448 (Thornton MS.) Haye hendly, 
heuyde in hekkes [z.7. hacbes) on hyghte. | 1522 in 
Archeol. XVII. 203 A rowm..whbich I have orissed with 
Hek and Mangeor for xx horse. 1620 Marxnam Farew, 
Husb. ii. 13 The soyle of yong Cattell made in the Winter 
time by feeding at stand Heakes. 1663 /nv. Ld. 7. Gor- 
don's Furniture, The stables all in order, witb heck and 
manger. 1748 tr. Renatus’ Distemp. Horses 99 The Rack 
or Heck as the common People call it. 1814 Scotr Hav. 
Ixiv, ‘{He] maintained puir Davie at heck and manger maist 
feck o” his life.” 1824 Miss Ferrier /aher. 11. 237 (D.) Six 
horses. .bad been living at heck and manger. 1877 NV. IV, 
Line. Gloss., Heck, a rack for fodder in a stable or field. 

4, =Hake 56.31. Obs. or dial. 

1403 Nottingham Rec. 11. 20, j. chesehek, ijd. 1611-14 
(see CHEESE sé. 1 7], 

5. (See quots.) Also heck-board. Socal. 

1825 Brockett, Heck-board, a loose board at the back 
part ofacart. 1862 Jral. KR. Agric. Soc. XXIII. 216 One- 
horse carts, with hecks and shelvings. , 1883 4 dinondbury 
Gloss., Heck,..the rail or hurdle placed in front and behind 
a cart, used in housing hay. . 

6. A ‘shuttle’ or sluice ina drain; =Hartcu sd.t 
6. local. 

1877 NV. IV. Linc. Gloss. as 

7. A contrivance in a spinning-wheel, and hence, 
also, in a warping-mill, by which the yarn or thread 
1s guided to the reel or reels: see quots. 

1824 Mactaccart Gallovid, Encyct., Heck,. the toothed 
tbing wbich guides the spun-thread on to tbe pirn, in spin- 


HECKLE. 


Chicfly Se. and north. dial. | ning-wheels, 1829 I, Irvine Sales Times Aart. in Anni- 


tersary 283 Her spinning wheel was of the upright con- 
struction, having no heck, but a moveable eye which was 
carried along the pirn by a heart-motion. 1883 H. P. Ssitn 
Gloss. Terms & Phr., Heck, ..an apparatus by which the 
threads of warps are separated into sets for heddles. 

8. atirib. and Comb., as heck-door, -stake (see 
seuse 1), -stave; heck- board (sec sense 5); heck- 
box, a box used to divide the warp threads 
into two alternate sets, one for each heddle or 
heald; heck-stead, -way d/a/.), a doorway; 
heck-stower, one of the spars of a heck: see 
also quot. 1576. 

1875 Knicnt Jct. Alech., sv. /leck, The *heck-box slides 
vertically on a bar as the rect rotates, and thus disposes the 
warp spirally on the reel. 1811 Aiton Agric. Surv. Ayrsh. 
115 Jam.) The cattle .. turning the contrary way by ths 
“*heck-door to the byre or stahle. 1888 Sheffield Gloss, 
Heck-doors, small wooden doors opening into a farmyard. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., *Heckstecak, the door-stake or night- 
bar. 1416.17 Durh. MS. Terr. Koll, *Hekstaues pro 
ovibus tn le ohne. 1876 Whitby Gloss., *Ilecksteead, or 
Heckway, the doorway. 1401-2 Durh. AIS. Terr. Koll., 
“IIekstaures pro le Holme. 1641 Best farm, Bhs. (Sur- 
tees) 121 Younge trees..in fower or five yeares space.. will 
serve for flayle-hande-staffes, cavinge-rake-shaftes, hecke- 
stowers letc.}. 1876 Whitby Gloss., leckstower, the 
portable beam across the middle of the hatchway (i.e. the 
opening through the shop-floor into the cellar) for supporting 
the lid. 

+ Heck, st.2 Obs. rare - 1. Short for Iector sé. 

1707 .. Warp //ud, Redtv, V1. 111, 20 Behind these came 
two Bully Hecks. With feather'd Cock’d up Cordebecks {cf. 
quot. 1598s v Ilecton sd 1). 

Heck, v. [Echoic. Cf. Hack v.1 13.) intr. 
To congh slightly ; to imitate the noise of a cough. 

1892 P. JI. IemeKson Sou of Fens 44 They had seen me, 
and they hecked when they came in. 

So ¢ Hecking ///. a.=H[ackine ffl. a. 2. 

1642 Furrer /Joly & Prof. St. u. ii. §5 An hecking cough 
which ever attendeth that disease. 1950 /’4il. Urans. 
XLVI. 438 A short, low, hecking, hoarse Cough. 1799 
Brpnors Contrib. Phys. & Med. Knowl. 536 A hard cough, 
which had succeeded to a short heching cough. 

Heckberry, var. lacuenny. 

Heckel, -ill, obs. forms of lleck1.r, 

Heckfare, -fer, -furth, ctc., obs. ff. HeirEer. 

Heckle (iiek’l), sd. Also 5-7 hek-, hekk-, 
heck., -el 1, -il(1,-y2(1. [A parallel form (:—OE, 
*hecel of IIACKLE, q.v. for etymological relations. 
Another parallel form is I]aTcHeL, with variants 
hetchel, hitchel.] 

1. An instrument for combing or scutching flax 
orhemp; =l1AcKLE sd.2 1. 

c1q25 Voce. in Wr.-Walcker poole Mec matara, hekylle. 
1440 Prowp. larv, 234/1 Hekele (/arl, heykylle), ma- 
taxa, 1485 luv. in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 372, ij hekels 
pro lino. a1s29 SkeLton £1. Rummyng 295 aan layde to 
pledge... Theyr hekell and theyr rele. 1570 Levins A/anrp. 
125/30 An Heckyl, fecten. 1615 MarkHam Jing. /lousew. 
i. v. (1668) 135 When your Hemp hath been twice swingled, 
dryed and beaten, you shall then bring it to the heckle. 
1808 Char. in Aun. Reg. 101 To determine .. whether tong 
or short heckles make least refuse in dressing the flax. 
1863 Sir W. Fairpairn Adil/s II. 197 [Baxter's] machine 
consists generally of six gradations of heckles. 

Sve. 1788 Vurxs Ff. to ll, Parker 3 A land unknown to 
prose or rhyme; Where words ne‘er crost the Muse’s 
heckles. ta 1800 Rob Roy xii. in Child Badlads vu. cexxy. 
246/1 He was a hedge unto his friends, A heckle to his 
faes, ladie. 

2. The long shining feathers on the neck of cer- 
tain birds, esp. the cock; = IIACKLE 54,2 3. 

¢ 1450 HENRYSON Jor. Fab., Sir Chanticleer 58, 1 beheld 
yonr fedderis fair and gent, Your beike, your breist, your 

ekill & your Came. 1513 Doucias 2neis xis. Prol. 156 
Phebus red fowle..Oft streking furtb his hekkyll, crawand 
cleir. 1893 Darly News 8 Apr. 7/1 For Guildersmalsen, 
January, 1795, the men of the * Forty Twa’, were rewarded 
witb ‘the glorious red heckle’ or vulture plume, which has 
ever since been tbe distinctive badge of the Black Watch. 

b. To set up (one’s) heckle. See HAcKte sh.2 3b. 

1601 Deacon & WALKER Ansvw. fo Darel 79 1f.. you begin 
(like a cowardlie crauen) so soone to set vp rhe heckle. 

3. Angling. An artificial fly; = HacKLE sé? 4. 
Also hechle-fly. 

1808-18 Jamieson, //eckfe..A fly, for angling, dressed 
merely with a cock’s feather. 1825 Brockett, //eckle, 
Heckle-flee, an artificial fly for fisbing. 

4. One who heckles. See HECKLE v. 3. Se. 

1830 Garr Lawrie T. 1v. xi. (1849) 183 What was the use 
of argolbargoling with such a heckle ? 

5. attrib. and Comb., as heckle-maker, -pin, tooth 
(sense 1); heckle-fly (sense 2); heckle-headed adj. 
To be on the heckle-~ins, to be in painful anxiety 
or uneasiness, 

©1450 Henrvson Alor. Fab., Lion & Alouse 32 His hude 
of skarlet, bordowrit with silk, In hekle wyss vntill his girdill 
doun, 1483 Cath. Angi. 181/1 (MS. A) Hekylle makere, 2a- 
faxarius. 1770 in A. N. Palmer W’rexhaon (1893) Introd. 
ir One heckel-maker. ¢1785 3. Thompson's Man 15 Crook- 
backed, heckle-beaded .. lap-lugged, ill-haired. 1808-18 
Jamieson s.v. Heckle v., To come o'er the heckle-pins, to 
be severely examined. 1835 Ure Philos. Manu/. 209 [They] 
present their heckle points radially from their axes. 1863 
Sir W. Fairpairn A/ills It. 198 The sbort .. fibres .. are 
taken out bythe heckle teeth. /did., The bite of the holder 
is quite close up on the points of the beckle-pins. 1872 C. 
Gipson For the Ning xix, The poor lad was on heckle-pins. 


Heckle, dial. var. of HicKWaLL. 
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Heckle (he'k’l), v. Forms: 5 hekel, -ylle, 
-le, 5-6 heekel(1, (heele), 6- heckle. [f. prec. 
sb.; cf. HACKLE, HatcHeEt vés.] 

l. ¢rans. To dress (flax or hemp) with a heckle, 
to split and straighten out the fibres; = HackLEv.3 

1440 Promp. Parv. 234/1 Hekelyn, mataxo. 1530 
PatscRr. 582/2 My father was a hosyer and my mother dyd 
heckell flaxe. 1535 [see HATCHEL v. 1 0, quot. 1398} 1616 
Surec. & Marxn. Country Farme 567 Heckle it through 
a finer heckle, theuspinne it. 1794 A. Younc Agric. Suffolk 
(1797) 122 Vhe buyer heckles it{the hemp] he makes it into 
two or three sorts: lony strike, shori strike, and full tow. 
1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 213 A system of machines for 
scutching and heckling flax was specified by patent .. in 
July, 1833. 

b. ¢évanxsf. To scratch. 

1508 Dunsar Tua Mariit Wemen 107 With his hard 
hurcheone skyn sa heklis he my chekis. 

2. tntr. for ref. To undergo heckling. 

1733 P. Linpsay /nterest Scot. 153 This Kind of Lint 
heckles away almost to nothing, and is indeed in Appear- 
ance very fine. ; 

3. /rans. To catechize severely, with a view to 
discover the weak points of the person interrogated. 
Long applied in Scotland to the public questioning 
of parliamentary candidates. Also aédso/. 

1808-25 Jamirson, To Heckle, 2. To tease with questions, 
to examine severely. 1880 Punch 28 Aug., To heckle with 
questions and bother with Bogeys Appear the Fourth Party's 
preposterous rules. 1886 Leeds Mercury 12 Mar. 5/2 ‘he 
audience proceeded to ‘heckle ’ him in a way dear to Scotch 
constituencies. 1891 E. W. Gosse Gossip in Library xxiii. 
298 On the hustings, Lord John Manners was a good deal 
heckled. 
+4. intr. To wrangle. Cf. Haccie v. 2. Obs. 

1596 J. Metvitt. Diavy (Wodrow Soc.) 302 And ther they 
heckled on, till all the hous and clos baith hard much ofa 
large hour. 

5. trans. To ‘dress’, chastise. dal, 

1828 Craven Dial, Heckle, to beat, 10 chastise. 1855 
Rosinson Whitby Gloss., A Heckling, a scolding under- 
gone ; the ordeal of being ‘called over the coals’, 

Hence He‘ckled 7//. a., dressed (as flax) with a 
heckle ; Hecklee’ soce-wid., one who undergoes 
heckling or hostile interrogation; Heckling ///. 
a., that heckles. 

1863 Sir W. Fairnairn fills I. 198 Heckled flax. 1888 
Besant Herr Paulus |. 296 ‘ Permit me one more ques- 
tion ’, this heckling Professor continued, 1893 STEVENSON 
Catriona 89 He answered, with a heckling laugh. 1895 
Daily Tel. 17 July 5/1 Asa ‘hecklee’—if the term he per- 
missible — the Liberal candidate for East Fife leaves little to 
be desired. 

He‘ckleback. [f. llecKiE sé. ; ef. HackLe 50.2 
2.] Local name of the fifteen-spined or sea stickle- 
back. 

1710 Sippatn Ee (1803) 128 (Jam.) Our fishers call it 
Stronachie or Heckleback. 

+ Heckled, a. Ods. [?f. Hecke sd. 2.] ? Hav- 
ing a border or fringe like the heckle of a cock. 

c14go Henryson Test. Cres. 244 His hude was reid, 
hekht atouir his croun, 4@1568 ? Licutoun Quha douttis 
dremes 73 in Bannatyne AS. (1887) 291 Ane heklit hud 
maid of the wyld wode sege ‘rest weill this pundlar thocht 
him no manis pege. 

Heckler (he-kla:). [f£ Heckie v.+-ER 1.) 

1. A dresser of flax or hemp. 
c1qgo Promp. Parv. 234/1 Hekelare, mataratrix, 1720 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5882/10 Robert Pickering, Heckler. 1851 
Mavuew Lond, Labour (1861) II. 306 The hecklers or flax- 
dressers, can unfold ‘a tale of wo’ on this subject. 

2. One who severely questions another; sfec. one 
who catechizes a parliamentary candidate. 

1885 Afanch. Exem. 13 Oct. 5/2 A lively bout between .. 
the Liberal candidate .. and some hecklers whom he en- 
countered at Delph. 1889 Spectator 16 Nov., Mr. Morley’s 
‘heckler', Mr. Laidler, who signs himself ‘ Bricklayer’, 

+ He-cklester. Ods. rare. [See -sTER.] A 
dresser of flax or hemp: originally feminine. 

1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 795/9 Hee matatrix, a hekyl- 
ster [Arixted hok-]. ¢ 1481 Caxton Dialogues (E. FE. T.S.) 
44/40 Roberte the heklester Hath no inore hempe, And hath 
lost her hekell. : 

Heckling (he'klin), wd. sd. 
TEECKLE v. 


1. The splitting and separation of the fibres of 
flax and hemp. 

1495 7revisa’s Barth. De P, R,(W.de Worde) xvn. c)x. 
708 Wyth moche brakyng, heckelynge [.14S. Bod? hechel- 
inge] and robbyng. hardes ben departyd fro the substaunce 
of hempe and of fisxe. 1618 Naworth Ilouseh. Bhs. 
(Surtees) 93 T’o iij women for heckling ix dayes, ij§ ijt, 1863 
Sir W. Fairsairn A/it/s I. 197 Heckling..consists in effec- 
tually completing the process commenced in scutching, 

. Severe cateehizing or cross-examination. 

1879 Sir G, Campsett 'Vhite & Black in U.S, 245 There 
was no opposilion and no heckling. 1888 Times 10 Oct. 5/1 
He underwent another severe heckling to-day before a juge 
Minstruction, 

3. alirib, and Com, (from sense 1), as hechling- 
machine, -shop, etc. 

1842 Penny Cycl. X X11. 349/2 Machinery for spinning tow 
has a different heckling apparatus. 1863 Sir W. Fair- 


The action of 


BAIRN A7r//s {1.197 Heckling machines are various, accord- | 


ing to the quality of the flax. 1876 Sautes Sc. Natur. iii. 
(ed. 4) 50 The boys were first put into the heckling shop. 
1894 H. Sreicut Nidderdale 304 Many of the old ‘heck- 
ling-mills’ are now. abandoned. 
Heckum-pe-ckum. (See quot.) 
1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 251 The great trout fly 
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for the lakes, known through all the South of Scotland as 
the Heckum Peckum, 1886 World 25 Aug. 9 Vhe ‘Zulu’ 
rd the ‘heckum-peckum” are the only two flies for the 
loch. 

Hecky?'l, obs. forms of HecKLE sd, 

Hecseite, obs. form of Hcceiry. 

ll Hectare (he-ktéex, or as F. (h)ektar). Also 
hectar, hecatare. [F., irregularly f. Gr. éxardv 
hnndred (see HEcro-) + ARE 56.3, ad, L. avéa.] In 
the Metric system, a superficial measure containing 
100 ares, or 2°471 acres. 

1810 Naval Chrou, XXIV. 301 Hectar, square hecto- 
meter. 1839 W. CHAMBERS Jour Beletum 81/1 The third. . 
contains 138 mines in an extent of 32,777 hectares, 1881 
Darwin Veg. Mould 159 There must exist 133,000 living 
worins in a hectare of land. 

Hectastyle, erron. form of HEXASTYLE. 

Hectic (he'ktik), a. and st. Forms: a. 5 
etik(e, 5-6 etyk e, 6 eticke, ethyke, hetique. 
B. 7 heeticke, -ique, 7-8 heetiek, 7- hectic. 
[ad. (through Fr.) late L. heetic-us, a. Gr. éxrucos 
habitual, hectic, consumptive, f. €fcs habit, state of 
body or mind. The earlier forms e/7&, etc., were 
a. OF. étégue (13th c. in Littré) = It., Sp. etico, 
Romanic forms from ectic-xs; the later agree with 
F. Aectigue (VParé, 16th c.).] 

A. adj. 

1. Belonging to or symptomatic of the bodily 
condition or habit: applied to that kind of fever 
which accompanies consumption or other wasting 
diseases, and is attended with flushed cheeks and 
hot dry skin. 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. xxxv. (1495) 248 The 
feuer etyk hurtyth and greuyth the sadde membres. 1562 
‘Turner ‘Herbal 1. 103 a, In consumyng agues which ar 
called hectice. 1578 Lyte Dodocns 1. xlix. 71 Such as are 
fallen into Consumtions and Feuer Hetiques. 1604 R. Caw- 
DREY Tadle Alph., Hecticke, inflaming the hart, and soundest 
parts of the bodie. 1611 Cotor. s.v. Ectigue, Thence is 
a feuer called Hecticke, when it hath possessed all parts of 
the bodie, without any alteration in it selfe. 1719 Quincy 
Phys. Dict., Hectick. .it is only joined to that kind of Fever 
which is slow and continual, and ending In a Consumption. 
1807-26 S. Coorer First Lines Surg. ied. 5) 34 {ectic fever 
is more or less remittent, but never wholly intermittent. 

b. Belonging to or symptomatic of this fever. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 541 No hectique disposition upon 
the body so sapes away the strength thereof, 1651 DAVENANT 
Gondibert WW. v. (R.) The hectick heate Of Oswald’s blood 
doubled their pulses pace. 1807 Crasse Par. Reg. eo 
All the rose to one small spot withdrew: They call'd it 
hectic; "twas a fiery flush. ath Brewster Vat, Afagic 
xiii, (1833) 326 This action on the lungs. .oppresses thein 
with a hectic cough. 1885 Enna Lyatt Gold. Days 1. x.283 
Like the hectic beauty of one dying of consumption. 

ce. Affected with heetie fever ; consumptive. 

1664 PAil, Trans. }. 24 All of them in time .. become 
paralitick and dye hectick. 1771 Smottetr //umph. Cl. 
(1820) 100 Thin, puny, yellow, hectic figures. 1850 KincsLry 
Alt, Locke iv, A pretty, hectic girl of sixteen. 1860 Pirsse 
Lab. Chem, Wonders 54 Many young people with hectic 
cheeks, 

2. fig. a. Wasting, consuming. b. With refer- 
ence to the hectie flush. 

1603 Fiorio Afontaigne (1634) 495 All enjoyings are not 
alike. ‘here are some hecticke, faint and languishing ones. 
1819 Surcrey Ode 1V. Wind 4 The leaves... Yellow, and 
black, and pale, and hectic red. 1826 Mrs. Hemans For, 
Sanct..u. xii, Day's last hectic blush. 1886 Dowven Shelley 
1. iii. 99 Thrill with vehement and hectic feeling. 

+ 3. In etymological sense: Habitnal, constitu- 
tional. Ods. 

164: Mitton Ch. Govt. 1, iii. (1851) 162 That hectick dis- 
position to evill, the source of all vice. 1654 H. L'EsTRANGE 
Chas. f (1655) 5 He seemed naturally to affect a majestique 
carclesnesse, which was so hectique, so habitual in him 
asfetc.]. . : ; 

B. sé. (ellipt. use of the adj.) 1. A hectic fever. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. v. (Tollem, MS.), It 
helpep tisik and etik. c1g00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 279 Or 
be patient falle into etikis. 1519 Horman Viele. 37 b, Heis 
in an eticke or a consumption, 1602 SHaks. //avt. Iv. iil. 
68 Like the Hecticke in my blood he rages, And thou must 
cure ine, 1651 Wittietr. Primrose’s Pop. Err. vu. 88 In 
them that have the consumption, the lungs especially are 
affected, and the whole body in hecticks. 1845 Bupp Dis, 
Liver 237 She had much hectic and sweating. 

5 Sig. 

¢1430 Lyva, sof iil. 26 in /ferrig's Archiv LXXXY. 
25 With suche false etykes many man is shent. 1647 Case 
Atugdom 2 This heat of Presbytery proved ..an Hectique 
in the body Politique of Scotland. 1742 Younc NV. 74. tw. 

7 Wishing, that constant hectic of a fool. 1879 Gro. 
ince Theo. Such 30, 1 have often had the fools’ hectic of 
wishing about the unalterable. : 

2. A person affceted with hectic fever; a con- 
sumptive person. 

21653 G. Dantes /dyllii. 126 The Hecticke has y? Day 
To cease in, but drinks Marrow. 1687 Wittis Tunbridge 
in //arl. Afisc. (1808) 1. 587 As for hecticks, they are com- 
monly of a fine texture of body. ¢ 1800 K. WHITE 77se 102 
The hectic, lull’d On Death's lean arm to rest, 

3. A hectic flush; ¢ravsf. a flush or heightened 
colour on the cheek; also fg. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Fourn. (1778) I. 17 (Monk Calais), A 
hectic of a moment pass'd across his cheek. 1847 De 
Quincey 5p. Afil, Nun xvi. (1853) 41 One man’s cheek 
kindled with the hectic of sudden joy. 1890 W.C. RusseLt 
Ocean Trag. 111, xxxii, 193 Overhead the sky had fainted 
into a sickly hectic, 


HECTOMETRE. 


Hectical (hektikil), a. 
= Hectic a. (é2/. and fig.) 

1614 Wotton Let, to Sir &. Bacon 8 June in Relig. Wot- 
ton. (1685) 433, 1 will keep it from being hectical. 1626 
Jackson Creed vi, xii. § 6 Hecticall, pestilentiall, or other 
feevers. 1765 Huxnam in Phil, Trans. LV. 8 With the 
thin, tender, and hectical, it seldom agrees. 1806 Med. 
Frnt. XV.568 The hectical symptoms precluded all hopes 
. from the trial of any other means. 


Hence He-ctically adv. 

1761 JoHNSON Ascham Wks. 1V. 635 He was for some 
years hectically feverish. 

+ Hective, a. Ods. [Altered from Hectic, or 
cortesp. Fr., after adjs. in -1VE, as Costive.] = 
HEctic a. 

1634 T. Jounson Parey’s Chirurg. x. xxxi. (1678) 261 An 
hective Fever [/a jrévre hectigue] easily follows upon these 
kinds of Wounds. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St.1. ii. 55 
Being guilty ofno Greek, and being demanded why it was 
called an hective fever; because, saith he, of an hecking 
cough which ever attendeth that disease. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 34? 5 Of a very spare and hective Constitution, 

Hecto-, hect-, 2 non-etymological contraction 
of Gr. éxaréy hundred, first used as a combining 
form in French words, esp. in the Metric system of 
weights and measures to express a hundred times 
the unit. 

Hectocotyl, -e (hektokg'til); also in L. form 
hectocotylus. Zool. [ad. mod.L. Hectocotylus, 
name given by Cuvier to what he took for a genus 
of parasitic worms (see def. below), f. Hecro- + Gr. 
“oTvAy small cup, hollow thing (cf. CoryLE 2 b).] 

A modified arm in male dibranchiate Cephalo- 
pods, which serves as a generative organ, and in 
some species is detached and remains in the pallial 
cavity of the female; in this position formerly mis- 
taken for a pardsite, to which the name ffectocotylus 
octopodis was given by Cuvier. 

1854 Woonwarp Mollusca (1856) 65 Dr. Albert Kalliker 
has suggested that the real males .. are the Aectocotyles, 
previously mistaken for parasitic worms. The hectocotyle 
of octopus granulatus was described by Cuvier, who 
obtained several specimens from octopods captured im the 
Mediterranean. 1877 Huxtev Azat. Inv. Anim. viii. 538 
The male is very much smaller than the female, and gives 
rise toa Hectocotylus. 

Hence Hectoco'tylize v. /vavs., (a) to convert or 
modify into a heetocotyle ; (4) to impregnate with 
a hectocotyle. Hectocotyliza‘tion, the process of 
hectocotylizing. Hectoco‘tylism, the formation 
of a hectocotyle. 

1870 NicHoLson Zool. 272 The arm so affected. .is said to 
be *hectocotylised’. 1877 Huxtev Anat. Inv. Anim, viii. 
530 ‘he male Cephalopods are distinguished .. by the 
asymmetry of their arms, one or more of which, on one side, 
are peculiarly moditied, or hectocotylised. /éra@. 534 There 
is thus a kind of hectocotylisation in the Tetrabranchiata. 
1878 Bett Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 327 This ‘hecto- 
cotylised arm’ is not developed, as are the others, by a pro- 
cess of free gemmation, but it is formed in a vesicle, from 
which it is not let loose till it is mature. /d/d. 386 Hecto- 
cotylism is the cause therefore of a functional adaptation. 

Hectogramme, -gram (hektogrem). [ad. 
F. heclogramme (gktogram): see Hecro- and 
GramMME, GRaM.] In the Metric system, a weight 
containing 100 grammes, or 3°52 oz. avoirdupois. 

1810 .Vaval Chron. XXIV. 302 Hectogram=3 oz. 2 gros, 
I21 gr. 

Hectograph (he‘ktograf), 5d. Also hekto-. 
[f. Hecro- + Gr. -ypapos writing.] An apparatus 
for multiplying eopies of writing: = CHRroxo- 
GRAPH 2. Also applied to the process of taking 
eopies by means of this. 

1880 Printing Times 15 Feb. 43/2 A multiplying process 
based upon the use of the glue plate.. used in the hektograph 
and other similar processes. 1882 /7mes 13 Feb., The 
inanner in which the political ‘hectograph’ manufactures, 
reproduces, and multiplies * public opinion’. 1884 Standard 
6 May, The police discovered the first number of a new 
Socialist paper..printed by hectograph. 

Hence Hectograph v. érazs., to reproduce by 
means of the hectograph ; Hectogra‘phic a., per- 
taining to, or produced by, the hectograph. 

1887 all Mall G. 18 Apr. 1/1 The hektographed resolu- 
tions of executive committees. /é/d. 27 May 7/2 By means 
of hectographic placards. 1890 Times 27 Mar. 5/4 They 
had helped to hectograph this address to the Russian 
people. . . 

Hectoid (he-ktoid), a. [irreg. f. HEcT-Ic + -O1D.] 
Of a hectic appearance. 

1871 W. A. Hammonn Nervous Syst. 1. xvi. (Cent.), The 
skin was red with a hectoid flush. 

Hectolitre, -liter (hektolito1). [F. Zecto- 
litre (¢ktol7tr): see HEcro- and Lirre.] In the 
Metric system, a measure of capacity containing 
100 litres, or 3-531 cubic feet, or about 2} bushels. 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 301 Hectolittre=2-9203 cubic 
feet. 1860 All Year Round No. 69. 448 A hectolitre con- 
tains a trifle more than a three-bushel English corn-sack. 
1891 Daily News 31 Oct. 2/3 Russia has usually a crop of 
about 200 million hectolitres of oats. iS F 

Hectometre, -meter (hektomite:). [F. 
hectometre (gktomgtr): see Hxcro- and METRE.] 
In the Metric system, a measure of length contain- 
ing 100 metres, or 328-089 feet. 

1810 Vaviel Chron. XXIV. 301 Hectometer, 100 M. 1869 


[f. as prec.+-AL.] 


HECTOR. 


Roscor Elem. Chem. 24 The multiples of the metre .. are 
called decametres, hectometres, and kilometres. 

Hector (hekto1, st. [L. Hector, Gr. "Exrup, 
son of Priamand Hecuba, husband of Andromache, 
‘the prop or stay of Troy’; in origin, as adj. éxrwp 
= holding fast, f. Exe to have, hold.] 

1. Name of a Trojan hero celebrated in the Hiad ; 
hence /vansf. A valiant warrior like lector. 

1387 Trevisa //ieden (Rolls) Il. 255 3if we wil mene 
pat bey beeb..hardy, we clepeb hem //ectores. 1525 |.p. 
Berners /roiss. Il. cxliii, (R.) Thus he (Duglas] went 
euer forwarde lyke a hardy Hector. 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen, VI, 1646, Thys English Hector and marcial flower. 
1598 Suaks. AZerry IV.1, tii. 12 Said 1] well (bully Hector?). 
1621-51 Burton Anat. Met. To Rdr. |1676) 18/1 Every 
Nation hath their Hectors, Scipios, Ca:sars and Alexanders. 

2. A swaggering fellow; a swash-buckler; a 
braggart, blusterer, bully. 

(Frequent in the second half of the 17th c. ; applied see. 
to a sct of disorderly young men who infested the streets of 
London. Cf.‘ Butly Hector’ 1598 in 1.) 

1655 Sir E, Nicuotas in NM. afers (Cainden) II. 256 The 
Earle of Anglesie and his two IIectors upon Sunday morn- 
ing last fought a duell with Collone} Dillan..and two Irishe 
Captains .. His Lordships Hectors had no hurt, and ye 
Irishe came of untoucht. a 1658 CLeve.ann Jo the I/ec- 
tors 1 You Hectors! tame Professors of the Sword! 1693 
Lutrrece Bricf Rel. (1857) tl. 2 On Sunday night last 3 
hectors came out of a tavern in Holborn, with their swords 
drawn, and began to break windows. @ 1716 LLacwate H's. 
(1723) 1. 333 Surely this blustering [lector is not one of the 
Sons of Adam. 1849 Macautay ///st. Eng. iii. 1. 361 Vhe 
Muns and Tityre ‘Tus had given place to the Hectors, and 
the Ilectors had been recently succeeded by the Scourers. 

3. Name of a speeies of butterfly (apslio Hector). 

1863 Woop /txstr. Nat. /fist. V1. 508 The Hector forms 
a fine contrast to the preceding insect [the Sarpedon], its 
colours being alinost wholly black and flaming crimson. 

Hence Hectorrean, -ian a. [f. L. //ectdre-us + 
-ANJ, belonging to Heetor. He'ctorism, the 
quality or praetice of a hector or bully. He-ctorly 
a., of the nature of a hector, blustering, insolent. 
He‘ctorship, a trait characteristic of a hector. 

1715-20 Pore /éjad xvi. 18 Warn'd to shun Ilectorean 
force in vain. 1673 O. Watker “duc. (1677) 82 Men mis. 
like a vice for a seemingly-like but really-coutrary virtue — 
as hectorisme for valour. 1675 a Ssitu Chr. Kelig. 
Afpeat uu. 15 A desperate Principle of Hectorisin. 1676 
Suapwete V7r/noso w. i. Wks, (1720) 375 My wife with a 
nectorly fellow here! a 1677 Barrow Seri. Wks, 1686 11}. 
xxxi. 336 Presumptuous transgression of God's law, (Hec- 
torly profaneness), 1858 Cariyie Fredk. Gt. in. x. (1872) 
I_198 His other Ilectorships I will forget. 

Hector (hekt61), v.  [f pree. sb. ‘sense 2).] 

1. éntr, To play the heetor or bully; to brag, 
bluster, domineer, Also, ¢o hector it. 

1660 HIcKERINGILL Jamaica (1661) 80 For which he needs 
not venture life nor limb, Nor Hector it, nor list under Sir 
Hugh. 1681 — Def. /ullwood's Leges Angtie 5 While I 
hector and rant and call names. 1723 Swirt Stella at 
Woad-}ark 6 Don Carlos made her chief director, That she 
might o’er the servants hector. 1764 Foote A/ayor of G.1. 
(1783) _25 She does now and then hector a little. 1863 
Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. Char, vi. 145 John not only allows 
himpelf to be bamboozled, but .. to be hectored over. 1882 
Miss Brapoow A/t, Koyal Ill. vii. 141 He blustered and 
hectored as of old. , 

2. frans. ‘To intimidate by bluster or threats; to 
domincer over ; to bully ; to bring or force out of 
or 72/0 something by threats or insolence. 

1664 Perys Diary 22 Feb., Our King did openly say .. 
that he would not be hectored out of his right and pre- 
eminencys by the King of France. 1670 Dryoen Cong. 
Granada 1. 1, But [Fortune] she’s a drudge, when hector'd 
by the Brave. 1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 27 You 
shan't be hectored by him. 1749 Firtoinc Yow Yones x. 
viii, We are. .not to be hectored, and bullied, and beat into 
Compliance. 1834 W. Irvinc 7. Trav. HH. 37, 1 was 
hectored and lectured in my own green-room, 1850 — 
SMahomet xxiii. (1853) 131 But suffers himself to be .. hec- 
tored out of his crafty policy. 

Ilence Hectoring vé/. sh. and pp/. a.; also 
He-ctorer, one who hectors. 

1664 Burer //ad, u. 1.352 The Hect’ring Kill-Cow Her. 
cules. 1678 Cupwortn /ntedd. Syst. 176 Ranting and hector- 
ing atheists, 1788 T. Jerrerson IH rit. (1859! II. 443 A mere 
piece of hectoriny to frighten Russia, 1827 J. F. Coorrke 
Prairte 1. xii.175 Ah! you are a hectorer with the boys, 
when need calls! 1849 C. Bronte SAirécy i, He grew a 
little insolent, [and] said rude things in a hectoring tone. 

Hectostere (he'ktostte1, Fr. ektostér). [F. 
hectostere : see HEcTO-and STERE.) In the Metric 
system, a measure of capacity containing 100 steres, 


or 3531°65 eubic feet. (Little used even in Fr.) 
1864 In WEBSTER. 
Hecup, obs. form of Hiccvp. 
Hed, hedd(e: see HEp, HEED, [ite v1 
Hedder, obs. torm of HEATHER, HirHEn. 
Heddir, obs. form of ADDER, 
c1400 A fol. Loll. 97 Def heddir stuppend her 3eris. 
Heddle (he-d’l),ss. Jizaving. Also6 hedel\l)e, 


Sc. heidle, 8-9 hiddle, 9 ?aza/, haddle. [app. 
:-OE. *hefedl, earlier form of hefeld: sec 


HeEatp.] In p/ura/, The small cords (or in recent 
use, wires) through which the warp is passed in a 
loom after going through the reed, and by means 
of which the warp threads are separated into two 
sets so as to allow the passage of the shuttle bear- 
ing the weft. 


186 


A leaf of heddles consists of aset of parallel cords of the | 


width of the webs stretched vertically between two horizon- 
tal shafts cf wood, and forming in their centre loops or eyes 
through which the warp-threads pass. 

1513 Douctas nes vu. i. 29 With subtell slais and hir 
heidlis [1553 hedeles] sle, Rych lenje wobbis natly weiffis 
sche. 1533 Sketton Garl, Laurel 791 To weve in the 
stoule some were full preste, With slaits, with tavellis, with 
hedellis well drest. 1792 A. Aoam Ron. Antig. 523 The 
principal parts of the machinery of a loom, vulgarly called 
the Caani or Hiddles, composed of eyed or hooked threads, 
through which the warp passes. 1831 G. R. Porter Sift 
Manuf. 215 The depression of each treadle will corre- 
spondingly influence the position of its heddle. 7s Ure's 
Dict. Arts 111. 979 In every species of weaving... the whole 
difference of pattern or effect is produced, either by the 
succession in which the threads of warp are introduced into 
the heddles, or by the succession in whicb those heddles 
are moved in the working. 

b. Comb.,ashedlle-beam, -maker,-thread,-tivine, 
yarn ; heddle-eye, -hook, -lever : see quots. 

1794 A. Martin Agric. Surv. Renfr. 257 (Jam.) Ieddles 
+. are made of very strong thread called heddle-twire. 
185a ArrpLeton Dict. Mech. 257 The heddle-beam. 1864 
Wesstrer, //eddle-eye, the eye or loop formed in each 
leddle to receive a warp-thread. 1875 Knicur Dict. Afech., 
Heddleehook, a hook used in beddling the warpthreads. 
1885 G. A. Grierson Bihar Peas. Life 74 Weddletevers .. 
the upper levers to which the heddles are attached. 

Hence Heddle v. érans., to draw (warp-threads) 
through the eyes of a heddle. 

1864 Wesster, //edidting. 1875 {see b above]. 
Heddre, var. Evpre Obs., bloodvessel, vein. 

a 1300 Vor & Wolf 43 in Hazl. #£. 2. 7’. 1. 59 Hy ne 
mi3ztte non lengour libe, Bote here heddre were i-take, 

+Hede. O/s. Also hed. [ME. hede:—OF. 
type *hitdu (ace. hide) fem., beside Add masc. ; 
corresp. to MIIG. hezt fem., OIG. Aait, hert, m. 
and f., ‘person, order, rank, position’, Goth. hazdus, 
mtase., ‘manner, way’. Sce Hansé., -WEAD suffix.) 

1. Kank, order, condition, quality. 

a 1300 Cursor M/, 21220 [Rarnabas] wan vn-to pe apostlis 
hede. /6fd. 21700 Suld haf pe preistes hede wit dome. 
a 1400 Str /erc, 1103 Blode rede was his stede, His aktone 
and his other wede, His cote of the same hede. 

2. By cutering into combination with qualifying 
adj., or with sb., it beeame a suffix, ME. -hede, 
mod.Eng, -head, Se. -herd: see -END. 

atzroo 0. F. Chron, an. 1070 Purh heora druncen hed on 
an miht for ba:rnde pa cyrce. c1ago Gen. Ex. 56 On 
mi3t and on godfulhed. /érd. 1852 Sichem tok hire maiden- 
hed. a@1300 Cursor Al. 6949 (G5tt.) His sone Elyazar was 
neist, And bar be state of his fadir hede. ¢1440 IIvtton 
Scala Perf. fe49s) u. alvi, Whe fairhede of angels. 3535 
CoverDaLe Zech. xi. 14 The brotherheade betwixte Iuda 
and Israel. 1585 Jas. | Ess. Poeste (Arb.) 54 Chyldheid. 

Hede, obs. form of ITEap, LlKEn. 

Hedell, Heden, obs. ff. Hiner, Hratney. 

Hedenbergite (he-dénbargait). A/in. [Named 
by Berzclius, 1819, after Ludwig Hedenberg : sec 
-ITE.] A black crystalline variety of PYROXENE, 

1822 CLEAVELANO Ji. 615 Hedenbergite. . occurs ininasses 
composed of shining plates. 1868 Dana Alin. (ed. 5) 215 
Iron-lime pyroxene ; hedenbergite. 

Hedeous, -ows, obs. forms of Hipgovs. 

Heder (hidar. dal. Also 6-7 hidder, 8 
heeder. ff. He +(?) DEER: ef. SuepeR.] A male 
sheep; sfec. one from eight or nine months old till 
its first shearing. 

1579 SPENSER S4eph. Cal. Sept. 211 He would haue de- 
uoured both hidder & shidder [efoss. He & she, Male and 
Female). 1633 J. Fisuer /uimnus Troes wi. ix. in Hazl. 
Dodsley X11. 507 Hidder, cke, and shidder. 1799 A. VouNc 
Agric. Linc. 235 (FE. D. 5.) They are forced to sell their 
heeders, and joist their sheeders in the spring. 1851 rad. 
R. Agrie. Soc. X11. 1. 333 A lamb eight or nine months old, 
and until his first shearing, is called a ‘heder’ or ‘sheder’.. 
or ‘lamb-hog’. /rcd. 341 The ‘ heder * hogs being grazed on 
the seeds, and the ‘sheders’ on grass. 

Heder, obs. form of HiTHER. 


Hederaceous (hedéréi-fas’, a. [f. L. hederdce- 
us, f. hedera ivy.) Vertaining or allied to ivy. 

1727 Bawey vol. II, //ederaceous, of or belonging to Ivy-. 
1755 in Jouxson. Hence in inod. Dicts. 

Hence Hedera‘ceously adév., after the manner 
of ivy. 

1683 Pit, Trans. XIN. 107 Many several sorts growing 
up Hederaciously together. 

Hederal hedéral), a. [f. L. heder-a ivy +-AL.] 
Of or pertaining to ivy. 

1656 Biount Glossogr. s.v., The Hederal Crown or Gar- 
land was given to Poets, and excellent Musitians. 1706 in 
Puicurs (ed. Kersey). 1721 in Battey. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Hederated ‘hedére'téd), a. [f. L. hederat-us 
in same sense (f. Aedera ivy) + -ED.) Adorned or 
crowned with ivy. 

a1661 Furrer Worthies, Yorkshire ui. (1662) 207 He 
[Gower] appeareth there neither laureated nor hederated 
Poet..but only rosated, having a Chaplet of four Roses 
about his head. 

Hederic hiderik),a. Chem. [f. L. heder-a ivy + 
-Ic.] Of or pertainivg to ivy; as in Hederic acid. 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. III. 138 Hederic acid, an 
acid contained, according to Posselt (Ann. Cb. Pharm. Ixix. 
62) in the seeds of ivy (Hedera hetix)..\t appears to belong 
to the fainily cf the tannic acids. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hederic actd..consists of colourless bitter crystals, soluble 
in alcohol, but insoluble in water and ether. 


_ hedging ; a means of hedging. 


HEDGE. 


Hederi-ferous,¢ [f.1.Aedera ivy + -FEROUS.] 
Bearing or producing ivy. 

1656 in Bount Glossogr, 1721 in Baitey. In mod. Dicts. 

He-deriform, a. [ad, medieal L. hecdertform- 
is. f. hedera ivy + forma: see -rorm. Cf. F. hédd- 
riforme.] Resembling ivy. 

1656 Biount Glossogr. s.v. Wein, Hederiform vein, a 
certaine veine which passes down along by tlie sides of the 
womb, 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hederi-gerent, a. [f. L. hederiger ivy-bear- 
ing + -ENT, alter L. gerent-em bearing.] Vearing 
or wearing ivy, 

1871 M. Couns Afrg. & Merch VV iii. 96 The hederi- 
gerent Maenads of old. a 1876 — Vd. im my Gard, (1880) 
J. 269 Nymphs, hederigerant, wine that’s refrigerant, These 
are the joy of the poets aud gods. 

Hederine (he'dérain). Chem. [mod. f. 1. he- 
dera ivy + -1ne; in F. Aédérine.] A bitter alkaloid 
obtatned from the seeds of the tvy, 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 138. 

Henee Hederi-nic~ IIcderic (acid). 

Hederovse, a. [ad. L. Acderds us, f. hedera 
ivy : see al 

1737 Baitry vol. 11, //ederose, full of }vy. In mod. Dicts. 

edge (hedz), 54. Forms: 1 *hecg «at. 
hegge), 3-6 hegge, 4 hegg, 5-6 hege, 6 Sc. haige, 
5 hedche, 7 hedg, 4-hedge; 8. 4-Gheg. [OE. 
*hecg, hegg str. fein., corresp. to EFris. hegge, 
MDu. heyghe, Du. hegge, hee, OHG. hegga, hecka 
(MIIG. hegge, hecke, Ger. hecke) :—OTeut. *haga- ; 
a deriv, of the same root as OF. aga Haw 56.1 
and hege May sb2 Cf. also Mae 56.2] 

1, A row of bushes or low trees (e.g. hawthorn, 
or privet) planted closely to form a boundary be- 
tween pieces of land or at the sides of a road: the 
usttal form of fenee itn England. 

A hedge is called guichkset or dead according us it is planted 
of living or dead plants. (See these adjs.) 

785 Charter in Cart. Sax. (Birch) 1. 339 4Et pare lange 
hegge ande. 855 O. F. Chron. an. 547 Ie zetimbrade 

tebban burh, sy was zrost mid hegge be tined. arago 
Owl & Night. 17 Pe nihtegale .. sat up one faire bo3ze .. In 
ore waste backs hegge. 41a97 R. Grouc, (1724) 211 Hii come 
among narwe leggys. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 16428 Any leues or rotes sep, Pat henged on heg or 
onhep. 1382 Wrycur £ecé. x. 8 Who scutereth the hegg 
{1388 hegge). 1382 — J/azé xii. 1 A man plauntide a vyne- 
3erd, and puttide aboute an hegge. c 1440 rump. P’arv. 
232/1 Hedge (A., S. hegge', sefes. 1481 Caxton Aeynand 
xxx, (Arb.) 75 The serpent stode in an hedche. 1483 Caf. 
Angl. 180/1 Iege, ués a garthe. 1508 Dunpar Goldyn 
Targe 34 On every syde the hegies raise on licht. 1508 
— Pua Marit Wonen 13 That in haist to the hege so 
hard I inthrang. rgs0 Crow.ry /pigr. 10b, Two beggars 
that vnder au hedge sate. 1556 CAron, Gr. F’riars (Camden) 
s9 The commyns..within the realme ryssyd and pullyd up 
heggys and palys. 1577 B. Gooce //ereshach's [tusb. 1. 
(1586) sob, Columella .. preferreth the quickeset hedge be- 
fore the deade. 1653 WaLton Angler ii. 62 But turn out of 
the way..towards yonder high hedg. 1774 Gotosm. -Va?. 
Hist. (4776) V. 142 Yo 1ake shelter in the rst tree or hedge 
that offers. 1806 ForsytH Seantivs Scutl. \V. 73 Hedge 
and ditch is the most common mode of fencing property. 
1826-44 Loupon Eacycl. Agric. 475 Dead hedges .. are 
principally intended for temporary purposes. 

b. Locally or spec. applied to other fences. 

1850 Beck's I lorist 25 If we examine the stone walls, or, 
as they are called, ‘hedges’. 1868 Kirk Chas. Bold Il}. v. 
iii. 428 The Burgundians erected a palisade, called in the 
military language of the time a ‘ hedge". 1887 Hatt Caine 
Deemster xvi, One .. had jumped to the top of the broad 
turf bedge. 

2. A fishing wetr of faggots or of wattle-work. 

1653 Watton Angler vi. 135 They [salmon] will force 
themselves over the tops of Weirs, or Hedges, or stops in 
the water. 1714 Acti Geo. /, Stat. u. c. 18 § 14 If any 
person. .make, erect, or set any bank, dam, hedge or stank, 
net or nets, cross the said rivers or any part thereof. 

3. transf. Said of any line or array of objects 
forming a barrier, boundary, or partition. 

1523 Lo. Berners Frofss. 1. cxxx. 157 The frenche kynge 
wolde fayne haue come thyder.. but there was a great hedge 
grand haye) of archers before hym. 1578 Banister ist, 
Mani. 10 A {Processe]..which..into the nostrels discend- 
yng, Constituteth the hedge, or partition of the nose. 1617 
Moryson /tin. 11. 95 These tbree Countries being an hedge 
hetweene the English Pale, and the North. 1638 Sir T. 
Hersert 7 raz. (ed. 2) 183 Towring in a hedge of hills from 
sArmenia to the furthest part of Indya. 1808 Scott J/ar- 
mion Vi. xviii, Flashing on the hedge of spears. 1855 HT. 
Martineau 4 utobiog. (1877 11. 121 Hedges of police from 
our little street to the gates of the Abbey. 

4. transf. and fig. A barrier, limit, defence; a 
means of protcetion or defence. 

1340 Ayendb. 240 Hardnesse of liue pet is a strang heg aye 

e wyckede bestes. ¢ 1380 WrycLir Serm. Sel. Wks. III. 29 

s was Poul constreyned to crepe out of his hegge, and 

olde be sect of Crist, forsakinge be sect of Pharisees. 1 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 65 As hedges, or stoppes to 
lette those thynges that myght hurt perfeccyon. 1617 
Moryson /¢in. 1. 72 It might appeare by that hedge which 
he diligently put to all his answers, that he spake. . only to 
cleere bimselfe. 1649 Belfast Presbytery in Milton's lks. 
(1851) II. 550 Their strong oppositions to Preshyterial 
Government tbe Hedgand Bulwark of Religion). 1825 Scott 
Frnt. 19 Dec., He talks of..making sales of our interest.,. 
which would put a hedge round his finances. 1879 FARRAR 
St. Pant 1.148 The Pharisees regarded it as the main func- 
tion of their existence to raise a bedge around the Law. 


5. spec. Belting. [f. HEpGr v.8.] The act of 


HEDGE. 


1736 Fiewpinc Pasguin im, i, S, That's laying against 
yourself, Mr. Irapwit. 7. I love ahedge, sir. 180x Sfort- 
ing Mag. XVII{. 100 To make a bedge; to secure a bet, 
or wager, laid on one side, by taking the odds on tbe other. 
1805 WiNDHAM Speeches Part. 26 Mar, (1812) I]. 298 What, 
in the sporting language was called ‘a hedge’, the effect of 
whicb was, that there was a chance tbe Rigbt Honourable 
Gentleman would at all events win. 1857 Hucurs Tom 
Brown 1. viii, The horse is no use to you. He won't win, 
but I want him as a hedge. 

6. Phrases and proverbs. a. 7o hang (be hung) 
on (i) the hedge: to be put on one side, to be ‘ on 
the shelf’. Zo be on the right better, safer) or 


wrong side of the hedge: to be in a right or wrong 


position. Zo take a sheet off a hedge: to steal 
openly. Zotake hedge: to depart. Zhe only stick 


left in one's hedge: one’s only resource. By hedge 
or by stile (see quot. 1700). To be on the hedge = 
to ‘sit on the fence’. 

¢1§10 Hickscorner 17 Ye whan my soule hangeth on the 
hedge cast stones. 1600 Hotranp Lizy cxix. Epit. 1246 
One who ever loved to be on the better side of the hedge 
(L. seeundam fortunam transirej. 1630 K. Fohnson's 
Aingd. 4& Comnew. 27 He durst as well take a sheet of an 
hedge, as come within the cracke of a pistoll. 1638 Forp 
Lady's Trial wv, ii, They durst not give the souse, And so 
took hedge. a164r lip. Mountacu Acts & Jon. (1642) 64 
That much talked of, and employed distinction ..ofimplicite, 
and explicite, faith .. may be hanged on the hedge, for any 
useisofit. 1644 Vicars Fehovah-Firch 196 Those two Regi- 
ments were the onely stick they now had left in their hedge. 
1653 Baxter Worc. Petit. Def. 24 If you say, We have 
too much in any of these particulars; then we are on the 
Safer side the hedge. 1666 Pepys ary 27 Oct., The busi- 
ness of money hangs in the hedge. a1joo B. E. Dict. 
Cant, Crew, By Hedge or by Style, by Hook or by Crook. 
1816 Ainswortu Lat. Diet. s.v., Vo be on the wrong side of 
the hedge, or mistaken, Aalluctnor, erro. 

b. Other locutions of obviots meaning. 

1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 56 Where the hedge is 
lowest, men maie soonest ouer, 1563 Win3eT /V&s. (1888) 
II. 54 The serpent sal byte him quha cuttis the haige. 1591 
Lyty Endym. 1. iii, Some men may better steale a horse, 
then another looke over the hedge. a1656 Br. Hatt Rez. 
IVks, (1660) 223 Men are still apt to climb over the hedg 
where it is lowest, 1869 Hazuitt /’vo7. 201 Hedges have 
eyes and walls haveears, 1892 Daily News 4 July 3/1 The 
fog.. hanging like a heavy pall ‘as thick as a hedge’. 

7. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., ‘ of or for 
a hedge’, as hedge-bottom, -crichet, -fence, -flower, 
Sruit, -knife,-plant,-sctssors,-shears, -spade, -stake, 
-lree, -weed, Wb. objective and obj. gen., as hedge- 
breaker, -breaking, -clipper, -cutler, -cutting, 
-maker. @. instrumental, as hedge-bound. 

1644 Dicsv Nat, Bodies 1, xxxvi. (1645) 386 Hares..hide 
themselves in “hedge bottomes, or in woods. 1816 Ains- 
svorth's Lat. Dict, s.v., She lays her eggs in hedge bottoms. 
1631 Star Chamé. Cases (Camden) 62 As *hedge-breakers or 
breakers of the peace they put them in the stockes. 1785 
J. Prittirs Treat. /nland Navig. 19 Poor people who now 
destroy all the hedges .. will find *hedge-breaking a losing 
trade. 1871 W. H. Beever Daily Life Farm i. 6 Heaps of 
fire-wood and *bedge-clippings. 1601 Suaks. A Ul’'s Well. 
i. 2 He can come no other way but by this “hedge corner. 
1826-44 Lounon Encycl. Agric. 475 “Hedge fences are of 
two kinds: either..of dead materials, or. .of living plants. 
1774 Harte Ex/ogtus in Chahners Eng. Poets (1810) XVI. 
386 Deck’d.. Witb poor *hedge-flow'rs. 3647 Trapp Comin. 
Matt. xv. 27 Those that are hunger-starved are glad to feed 
upon *hedge-fruit. 1846 Worcester, *//edge-knife, an in- 
strument for trimming bedges. 14.. Nome. in Wr.-Wilcker 
697/21 FHicseptor,a “hegmaker. 1758 Bortase Nat, Hist. 
Cornwall 229 Hill and *hedge plants. 1887 Gardening 
to Dec. §53/2 Laurustinus is used here largely as a hedge 
plant. 1833 J. Hottanp A/annuf. AJetad 11. 44 [Pruning in- 
struments] resembling coinmon *hedge-shears. 1602 21d /"/. 
Return fr, Parnass. 1. ii. 326 They haue some of them beene 
the old “hedgstakes of the presse. 1843 Zoologist 1. 97, 
I generally have a stout hedge-stake or clothes-prop to try 
the soundings with. 1611 Cotcr., A/arman.x, Arbres mar., 
*Hedge-trees, wild trees. 1591 F. Sparey tr. Catfan's Geo- 
mancie 73 A number of thieves and *hedge walkers. 1844 
H. Sternens Bé. of Fart (1871) 11. 473 A small useful im- 

lement is the “hedge weed-hook .. whicb pulls out the weeds 

tween the hedge-roots. 1865 reas. Bot. 1064'1 Sisyv- 
briuut officinule..a common *hedge-weed. 

8. a. Bom, brought up, habitually sleeping, 
sheltering, or plying their trade under hedges, or 
by the road-side (and hence used generally as an 
attribute cxpressing contempt), as Aedge-bantling, 
-brat, -chaplain, -curate, -doctor, -lawyer, -parson, 
«player, -poel, -wench, -whore, tc. Also HEDGE- 
priest, b. Donc, performed, produced, worked, 
under a hedge, in by-ways, or clandestinely, as 
hedse-marriage, -notes, -press,-rimes. ¢e. Of such 
kind as is mct with by the way-side; of mean, in- 
ferior, ‘common ’, ‘third-rate’ quality, and generally 
as a contemptuous adjunct, as hedge-alchouse, 
-inn, -lodging, -tavern, -wine, etc, Also HEDGE- 
SCHOOL. 

€1530 Fyl of Breyntford's Test. 331 A hedge Curat, with 
as moche wit asa calf. 1546 Bate /iug. Votaries 1. (1550) 
L iij, ‘hey .. continued vnder the slender name of secular 
Priests or hedge chaplains. 1583 Stanyuurst uels iv. 
Arb.) 108 A runnagat hedgebrat. 1590 R. W. 3 Las. § 3 
Ladies Lond. in Hazl. Dodsley Vi. 421 This blindfold 
buzzardly hedge-wench. 1641 Brome Yovial Crew v. Wks. 
1873 III. 435 Hedge-birds said you? Hedge Lady-birds, 

iedge Cavaliers, Hedge Souldier, Hedge Lawyer, Hedge 
Fidlers, Hedge Poet, Hedge Players, and a Hedge Priest 
among ’em. 1656 W.1.tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Uul. § 804. 
251 Hee doth not rashly venture upon the cure (as Quack- 


a 


187 


salvers, and Hedg-doctors are wont). 1711 Swist Rew. Let. 
to 7 Lds. Wks. 1814 1V. 196 These hedge- writers (a phrase 
I unwillingly lend him, because it cost me some pains to 
invent)seldom speak a word against any of the late ministry. 
1738 THYER in Byrom’s Rew. (1856) II. 1. 198, I find your 
curiosity tempted into a hedge bookseller’s in some bye-lane. 
1751 SMOLLETT Per. Pic. Ixxxvii. (1779) 1V. 34 Vhis hedge 
inamorata. 1815 Scott Guy AZ, xxai, She ran out into 
a horrid description of a hedge-tuffian. 1822 — Nige/ xvii, 
A hedge-parson, or buckle-beggar, as that order of priest- 
hood has been irreverently termed. 1855 Mrs. GASKELL 
North § S. (ed. 2) 1.183 Not hedge-lawyers, as Captain 
Lennox used to call those inen in his company who ques- 
tioned and would know the reason for every order. 

b. @1667 Cowley Ausw. Verses fr. Fersey 13 Such Base, 
Rougb, Crabbed, Hedge-Rhiines, as ev’n set the Hearers 
Ears on Edge. 1679 Mutcrave £ss. Sat. in Dryden's 
Wks. (1821) XIII. 53 When they began to be somewhat 
better bred. .they left these hedge-notes for another sort of 
poem, somewhat polished. 1724 Swirt Drafpier's Lett. 
Wks. 1755 V. 1. 7 Corrector of a hedge-press in some blind 
alley about Little Britain, 1847-78 Hattiwett, Hedge- 
marriage, a secret clandestine marriage. North, 

c. 1594 Nasne 7 errors Nt. Wks. 1883-4 II]. 267 Hedge 
wineand leane mutton, 1688 Suapwe ct Sgr, A lsatia 1. i, Is 
not rich generous wine better than your poor Hedge-Wine 
stum’d? a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Hedge-Tavern or 
Ale-house, a Jilting, Sharping Tavern, or Blind Alehouse. 
1711 Switt Left. (1767) IIT. 203, 1 was forced to go to 
a little hedge place for my dinner. 1748 Smottett Kod. 
Rand, (1812) I. 38 A small hedge alebouse. 1816 Scott 
Fam, Lett, 26 Aug. (1894) I. xii. 368 Otterbourne..is an in- 
different sort of hedge inn. 

d. Hence passing into an adj, with sense ‘ Mean, 
third-rate, paltry, despicable, rascally’. 

1596 NasHe Saffron Walden Wks. 1883-4 III. 38 Rascally 
hedge rak't vp termes. 3734 Nortu A-ravu. mn. viii. $78 
(1740) 643 These are hedge Objections. When nothing can 
be said against the Matter, they fall upon the Manner, and 
in Circumstances not material, a 1745 Swirt (J.), The clergy 
do much better than a little hedge, contemptible, illiterate 
vicar can be presumed to do. 

9. Special combs. : hedge-accentor, the hedge- 
sparrow; + hedge-binding, something used to 
bind together the bushes composing a hedge ; 
hedge-born ///. a., born under a hedge, of low 
or mean birth; hedge-brow (see quot.) ; hedge- 
bush, a bush used to make a hedge, spec. haw- 
thorn; hedge-carpenter, one whose business is to 
repair fences; so hedge-carpentering ; hedge- 
chafer, the cockchafer ; hedge-chanter,-chat, the 
hedge-sparrow; hedge-crocus, an itinerant quack- 
doctor: see Crocus 4; hedge-fight, a fight under 
cover of hedges or other shelters, as opposcd to a 
pitched battle; hedge-fire, firing froma hedge ; 
+ hedge-frog, a toad; hedge-green, the green 
headland in a ploughed field ; hedge-hook, a bill- 
hook for trimming hedges; hedge-planter, ‘a 
frame for holding plants in order as to distance and 
position while being set in the furrow prepared for 
them’ (Knight Dict. Afech. 1875); hedge-popping, 
shooting from behind a hedge; hedge-pulling, 
the pulling of firewood out of a hedge ; hedge-rise 
(see quot.); hedge-rustic, the moth Luperina 
Cespitis ;hedge-shrew, ?thc shrew-mouse; hedge- 
warbler, the hcdge-sparrow ; hedge-wise a/v., in 
the fashion of a hedge. Also HEDGE-BILL, etc. 

a 1825 Forsv Voc. £. Anglia, *Hedge-accentor, the hedge- 
sparrow. 1613 Beaum. & Fi. Ant. Burn, Pestle u. iv, He 
came and basted me with a “hedge-binding, 1591 Suaks. 
1 Hen, V1, W.i.43 Like a *Hedge-borne Swaine, That doth 
presume to boast of Gentle blood. 1750 W. Extis d/od. 
Hasb, V1. 1. 37 (E. D, S.) Where bushes, or other trumpery, 
that grew near hedges, have been grubbed up, which we call 
*hedge-brows. 1§76 Firminc Pauopl. Epist. 351 The prick- 
ing Blackthorne, the *hedge bushe, the Bryer, the bramble. 
1859 W.S. Coceman IVoodlands (1862) 38 The Maple, from 
its valuable qualities as a hedge-bush. 1888 T. Harpy 
Wessex T. 1. 29 ‘You may generally rell what a man is 
by his claws’, observed the *hedge-carpenter, looking at his 
own hands. 1878 JerreriEs Gamekeeper at Ff, iii. 55 
*Hedge-carpentering was..a distinct business, followed by 
one or two men in every locality. 1707 Bewick Srit, Birds 
(1847) 1. 79 Rooks are fond of the eruca: of the “hedge-chafer. 
1882 A. Hereurn in /’v0c. Berw. Nat. Club 1X. No. 3. 504 
The Redbreast and *Hedgechanter were plentiful. 1822 
CuareE Vill. Mfiustr. 1. 91 No music's heard the fields 
among ; Save where the *hedge-chats chittering play. 1851 
Mavuew Loud. Labour 1. 424 *//edge crocusses—inen who 
sell corn salve, or ‘ four pills a penny ’, to cure anything, and 
go from house to house in the country. 1724 De For J/em. 
Cavalier (1840) 213 It was a kind of a *hedge-fighi, for 
neither army was drawn out in the field.. They fought twice 
through the town..and in the hedges and lanes with exceed- 
ing fury. 1859 Tennent Cey/ou I]. vii. v. 372 A *hedge- 
fire of musketry was kept up in the rear of the terrified 
elephants. 1580 Hottvsanp 7 reas. Fr. Tong, Vn verdier 
.. a kinde of tode or *hedge frogge. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 
II. 450 The hedge frog, otherwise called a toad. 1732 W. 
Exuis Gloss. to Pract. Farmers. Banlks of grass (E. D.S.), 
Those which some call *hedge-greens ; they lie next to the 
hedges in ploughed fields, and serve to turn the plough- 
horses on, 1890 Sate Catal. Suffield House near Derby, 
*Hedge hook and mittens. 1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ rit. 
Sforts 1. 1.1. § 5 8 Some *hedge-popping boy is made to 
bearthe blame. 1887 C. J.R. TurNER Vagrants §& Vagrancy 
205 Six women were in the year 1800 stripped to the waist 
and flogged .. for ‘*hedge pulling’ under the Acts of 1766 
and 3768. 1828 Craveu Dial, *Hedge-rise, underwood for 
making hedges. 1862 E. Newman Brit. Moths (1874) 297 
The *Hedge Rustic..appears on the wing in August. 1841 
Browninc Pippa Passes Concl. 12 But winter hastens at 
summer's end, And fire-fly, *hedge-shrew, lob-worm, pray, 
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How fare they? 1797-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 
179 *Hedge Warbler. Hedge Sparrow. 1727 Bethiey Pane, 
} Dict. s.v. Garden fences, Rather to be handprun'd with a 
Knife than clipt or struck up *Hedgewise with a Hook. 
_ 10. In names of plants and fruits growing in 
hedges, as hedge-apple, -mallow, -nut, -pear, -rose; 
hedge-bedstraw, the white-flowered species, Ga- 
lium Mollugo; hedge-bell\s, hedge-bindweed, 
the Greater Bindweed, Convolvulus (or Calystegia) 
sepium; also erron. the Field Bindwecd, C. arven- 
sts; thedge fumitory, Corydalis claviculata; 
hedge-garlic, Svsymdbrium Alliaria (Alliaria 
officinalis), also called garlic mustard, a common 
cruciferous weed with an odour like garlic; hedge- 
laurel, name of various species of Prtlosforum, a 
genus of shrubs or small trees found in Australia 
and New Zealand; hedge-maids, a local name 
of Ground Ivy = haymards; hedge-mushroom, 
Agaricus arvensis; hedge-mustard, the cruci- ° 
ferous plant Sésymebrtum officinale, a common weed 
with small yellow flowers; also applied to plants 
of the genus Z7ysimum ; hedge-nettle, name for 
labiate plants of the genus Sfachys, esp. S. sylvatica, 
also called hedge woundwort; hedge-parsley, 
common name of the genus Zor7/i's, esp. 7. An- 
thriscus, an umbelliferous weed with finely-divided 
leaves ; also applied to various species of Cazcalis; 
hedge-peak, -pick, -speak, local names for the 
wild hep, the fruit of the dog-rose; also for the 
sloe, esp. a small kind of sloe; hedge pink, 
the Soapwort, Safonaria officinalis ; hedge-taper, 
the Great Mullein = Hac-rarer; hedge-thorn, 
a thorn-bush growing in a hedge, esp. the haw- 
thorn; hedge-vine (heg-vine), name given by 
Tumer to Clematis Vitalba; hedge violet, l’zola 
sylvatica; hedge woundwort, Stachys sylvatica. 

1617 Minsneu Ductor, *Hedge-apple .. Vif{de] Crab, or 
Arbut. 1597 GERARDE Herbal u. cccxvil. (1633) 863 Called 
in English Bindeweed and *Hedgebels. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
1, xv. 24 Henfoote or “hedge Fumeterre..is of the same 
nature and vertue as the other Fumeterre. 1836 Penny 
Cycl, V. 251 The common *hedge mallow. 1671 Satmon 
Syn. Med. wt. xxii. 399 *Hedge Mustard .. opens the 
Lungs, and cures an old cough. 1678 LittLeton Lat, Dict., 
*Hedge-nettle, Galeopsis. 1794 MaRtYN Roussean's Bol.iv. 
45 Strong smelling and stinking as hedge nettle. 1620 
VENNER Jta Recta vii.127 The common * Hedge, or Hasell- 
nut. 1830 Wrtheriue'’s’ Brit. Plants (1845) 143 Torilis 
anthriscus, Upright *Hedge-parsley. 1889 JErrERiEs Field 
& Hedgerow 159 The broad hedge-parsley leaves, tunnelled 
by leaf-miners. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) H’ks. (N.), The 
bullesse, *hedg-peake, hips, and hawes, and sloes, Attend 
his appetite where e’er he goes, 1678 E. Howarp A7ax of 
Newtnarket (N.), 1 judge it is with men as it is with plants ; 
take one that blossoms too soon, ‘t will starve a sloe or 
hedg-peake. 1722 Liste Observ. Husd. (1757) 432 The 
slow, or hedge-peak-bush is apt to die in the hill country. 
1609 Sir R. SHigvey in Har, Avisc. (Malh.) II. 95 Their 
victuals ..are acorns and *hedge-pears. 1875 TENNYSON 
Q. Mary m1. iv, Like the wild *hedge-rose Of a soft winter, 
possible, not probable. 1847-78 HaLLiweE tt, *Hedge-speaks, 
hips. Glouc. 1855 Househ, Words X.172 That’s the very bush 
. it's grow'd to almost a tree, and bears hedge-speakes. 3893 
Wiltsh, Gloss. s.v. Sloe, In N, Wilts, at Huish, S/éxzs are 
large and Hedge-spfedks small. 1585 Lurton Thous. Notable 
7h. (1601) 2 An hearb called Mullen, some calls it *Hedge 
taper. 1640 ParKxinson ? heat, Bot, 1026 The Hawthorne 
| is called.. Hawthorne or *Hedgethorme, Whitethorne and 
May or May-bush. 1548 Turver Names of /lerbes (1881) 
81 It maye be called in Englishe *Heguine or Downiuine. 

Hedge, v. Forms: 4-5 hegge(n, -yn, 5 
hedgyn, 5-6 hege, 6- hedge. [f. HEDGE sé.] 

1. trans. To surround with a hedge or fence as a 
boundary, or for purposes of defence. Also with 
tz, about. To hedge off: to fence off with a hedge. 

{c 1000 Rectitud. Sing. Pers. c.2 in Schmid Gesetze 372 On 
sumon he sceal.. bytlian, and burh hegegian.] 1388 Wvcuir 
Matt. xxi. 33 An hosebonde man. .plauntide a vyng3erd, and 
heggide it aboute. ¢1449 Pecock Aefr. v. vi. 517 Heggis 
and wardis. .for to close and kepeand hegge yn. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 180/1 To Hege, ubi to close. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 53b, Defensed & hedged about with the 
sacramentes of Cbrystes chirche. 1652 Asumote Jheat?. 
Chem. 214 Heggyd and dychyd to make yt sure and strong. 
1698 Fryer Acc, £. India & P. 37 Pallisadoes .. hedge in 
atleast a Mileof ground. 1755SMotLert Qwi.r. (1803) 1.233 
Till you hedge in the sky, tbe starlings will fly. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. S¢.-Péerre’s Stud. Nat, (1799) 1. 443 In need 
of being watered, and of being hedged round. 1897 
Advance (Chicago) 14 Jan. 58/3 A portion of the home-park 
is hedged-off for her particular diversions. 

2. intr. or absol, To construct hedges or fences. 

1393 Lanai. P. Pl. C. vi. 19 Heggen oper harwer . oper 
swyn ober gees dryue. ¢1440P romp. Parv. 232/2 Hedgyn, 
or make an hedge .. sefio. 1573 Tusser Husd. xx. (1878) 
59 No season to bedge. @184§ Hoop Lay of Ladourer ii, 
To hedge, or dig the ditch. 

3. trans. To shape (trees) to form hedges. — 

1765 Eart Happincton Forest-trces 15 Tbe hedging of 
trees, in my opinion, takes away much of the beauty they 
have in tbeir natural shape. : 

b. To arrange so as to forma barrier. . 

1812 Examiner 25 May 332/1 As well... oppose the ee 
tions of the mountain torrent by hedging up piles of ¢ Bal 
1868 MeNKeEN /2felicia 15, 1 know that ye [Philistines] are 
| bedged on the borders of my path. 

+4. fig. To bound, limit, define. Obs. 
61440 York Alyst. sli. 206 The lawe is bedgyd for iene 
| rigbt playn, That tbey muste be puryfed agayne. 155! 1. 
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Witson Logike (1567) 74b, For, this worde (wife) in the | Jag. 1V.76 No man should venture to bet, who could not 


firste Proposicion, is hedged with her circumstaunce, that is 
to saie, adultrie, whiche causeth diuorcement. 

5. To surround as with a hedge or fence. Also 
with 22, about, around. 

¢1500 Babces Book 375 The fhrst cours: brawne, with the 
bory shed, lying in a felde, hegge about with a scriptur, 
sayug on this wyse; Welcombe you bretheren godely tn this 
hall. 68x Sipney Astr. 4 Stella bxxv, The floure-de-luce.. 
strongly hedg’d of bloudy lyons’ pawes. 1695 Saks. 
Fohkn 1. 1. 26 England hedg’d in with the maine, That 
Water-walled Bulwarke. 1602 — H/am. iv. v. 123 There's 
such Diuinity doth hedge a King. 1659 1). Pewt /oupr. 
Sea 36 note, Vhey would hedge him about with Pearl. 1710 
Steere Satler No, 197 P 3 Hedged in by Logical Terms. 
1894 Nature 26 July 295 A pursuit which is further hedged 
about with a founiaaile and unwieldy terminology. 

b. To hem 72, so as to prevent escape or free 
movement; to confine, restrict. 

1549 Latimer rst Sern, lef. Edw. VI Arb.) 27, 1 wit 
hedge strongly thy waye. 1568 Grartox Chron, 11.2 Vhe 
Duke .. seeyny all the country ready set to hedge him in. 
1596 Suaks. Berch. Vou. i. 18 If ny Father had not scanted 
me, And hedz2’d me by his wit to yeelde iny selfe His wife 
who wins me by that meanes. 1612 I. Taytor Comiu. 
Titus ii. 12 This excellent grace hedgeth his heart. @ 1732 
T. Boston Crook iu Lot (1805) 77 ‘Yo hedge you up from 
courses of sin. 1828 D'Isracii Chas. /, II. v. 108 The 
King was hedged in by the most thorny difficulties. 1860 
Tynpate Glac. 1. x. 66, I found myself so hedged in by 
fissures [etc.]. 1863 Mars. Riopert J orld 1 Ch. (1865) C6 
* By Jove, 1 am getting hedged’, thought the young mun. 

te. In rcference to tradc; to restrict or confine 
to one’s own tse; to monopolize. Ods. 

rjor J. Law Counc. Trade (1751) 110 Persuaded. .that by 
the meer means or ways of monopoly, pracemption and ex- 
clusion, they could hedge in the herring, code and other 
sorts of fish, as some of the same stamp..that they can thus 
not only hedge in their wool, but hinder it or anything like 
it to grow elsewhere. /did. 149 Vhey are at least as in- 
capable of hedging in the herring, white, and other sorts of 
fish, as our ancestors have been. 1832 Jb’eston. Rev. XVII. 
273 The attempt to hedze-in gold and silver. 

6. To obstruct as with a hedge ; also hedge wf. 

1535 CoverDace Job xix. 8 He hath hedged up iny path. 
1620 J. Witkinson Courts /eet 119 If any high-waies or 
foote-pathes to Church, Mill, or Merkel bee stopped or 
hedged up. 1854 J. S.C. Aspotr Nafolcon (1855) II. xiv. 
259 The path of the army seemed now entirely hedged up. 
1864 D.G. Mitcnent Sev, Stories 227 The difficulties which 
hedged all approach. 

+h. //edge out: to shut or keep out, to exclude. 

1549 Latimer q/h Sern. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 109 Naye 
ye be hedged ont of that lybertye. 1606 Suaks. 7r. & Cr. 
ui. i. 65 Nay this shall not bedge vs out, weele hexre you 
sing certainely. 1670 Mitton /is/. Eng. 1. Wks. (1847) 
496/2 Lollius Urbius .. drew another wall of turves .. to 
hedge out incursions from the north. x7or J. Law Coune. 
Trade (1751) 256 Money. .[is] capable of being heded out, 
but never of being hedged in, by restraints, coercions, and 
prohibitions. 

+7. Hedge in, a. To secure (a debt), app. usually 
by including it in a larger one for which better 
security is obtained. Oés. 

1616 B. Joxson Devil an Ass ut. i, Some pretty ring or 
jewel, Of fifty or threescore ponnd.—Make it a hundred, 
And hedge in the last forty, that I owe you, And your own 
price for the ring. ¢1620 Dosse Let. to Sir If. Goodvere 
Wks. VI. 382 You think that you have Hedged in that Deht 
by a greater, by your Letter in Verse. 1667 WATERHOUSE 
Fire Lond, 165 Yo inforce him to hedg in his first Debt by 
addition of money tent. 

+b. To introduce and include within the limits 
of something else; to thrust in, intrude, insinuate. 
(Perh. in some later instances associated with edge 
in, EDGE v.1 6b.) Ods. 

1664 J. Witson Cheats 1. ii, Pox o’ these bonds! J must 
persuade him to take another £ 1000, and hedge all into one 
good mortgage. 1665 J. Wess Stoue-Heng (1725) 163 
Ile could never .. have any pretence, to hedge in other 
Antiquities at his Pleasure. @1700 Drvorwx (J.), I pr'y 
thee, let me hedge one moment more Into thy promise. 
1729 Swirt Direct. Servants, Kootman (1743) 47 When you 
are sent on an Errand, be sure to hedge in some business of 
your own. @1764 Liovp #/. toColman Poet. Wks. 1774 
I. 167 Proud to hedge in my scraps of wit. 

8. trans. To secure oneself against loss on (a bet 
or other speculation) by making transactions on the 
other side so as to compensate more or less for 
possible loss on the first. Formerly also with 2, 
of. Also fig. (In origin app. related to 7 a.) 

1672 Viruiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 1714) 31 Now, 
Criticks, do your worst, that here are met ; For, hkea Rook, 
I have hedg’d in my Bet. @1700 B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Hedge, to secure a desperate Bet, Wager or Debt. a@ 1734 
Nortu £.ram. 111. vi. § 65 (1740) 471 Abetting on one Side 
or the other, 10 bedge (as they call it) their own Stake. 
1774 Mest. Mag. 11. 583 He .. contrived now-and-then 
prudently to hedge in a bet, by which means he soon found 
himself in possession of a sum which placed him above the 
abject dependence of a waiter. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLI. 4, 
I kept hedging my bets as I laidthem. 1820 /did. New Ser. 
VI. 79 This..induced most of the sporting men to hedge off 
their bets. 1887 E. J. Goopman 700 Curious xi, Backing 
the horse named and dexterously hedging his other invest- 
ments. 

b. absol, or intr, 

1676 Marvet Wr. Srzirke I, [Some] like cunning Betters, 
sate judiciously hedging, and so ordered their matters that 
which side soever prevailed, they would be sure to be the 
Winners. @1677 Barrow Serum. (1686) ILI. 397 This rook- 
ing trick, to hedge tbus, and save stakes, to play fast and 
loose, to dodge and shuffle with God, God doth not like. 
1761 Cotman Fealous Wife v. ii, When one has made a 
bad bet, it is best to hedge off, you know. 1819 Sorting 


hedge well. 1655 Macautay //ist, Fug. xvii. IV. 57 
Godolphin .. Legan to think .. that he had hetted too deep 
on the Revolution, and that it was time to hedge. 1894 
Wotsrirey Alarlborongh 11. Ixxviti. 316 He played for 
averages .. when, tberefore, the stakes became higb he 
invariably ‘hedged * against all serious loss. - 

9. intr, To go aside from the straight way; to 
shift, shuffle, dodge ; to trim ; to avoid committing 
oneself irrevocably ; to leave open a way of retreat 
oF escape. 

1598 Susans. Merry W711. ii. 26, I, I, I ny selfe some. 
tines, leauing the feare of heaven on the left hand .. am 
faine to shuffle: to hedge; and to lurch. 1606 — 7 & 
Cr. 1. iii. 158 If you giue way, Or hedge aside from the 
direct forth right. 1611 Cotcr., //arceler, to haggle, 
hucke, hedge, or panlter long in the buying of acommodity. 
1861 O. W. Hoimes Pages fr. Old Vol. Life, Bread & 
-Vewsp. (1891) 12 Prophesy as inuch as you like, but always 
hedge. 1866 Loud, Rev. 8 Dec. 623 He has hedged with 
such dexterity upon this pout that his clergy must be 
sorely puzzled to determine how far they may go in ritualis- 
tic observances. 1888 ‘Cusninc’ BSlacksm, boel. 245 Fora 
while the miller hedged and dodged. but being pressed hard 
he finally admitted the truth. 1894 Wo.se1.cy Alarlborough 
II. 291 Jt was..natural to him to trim and hedge in politics. 

Hedg’e, obs. lurms of Epcr 56. 

a1s35 More //ow Sergt. wd. be Frere 118 in Hazl. E. 
?. 7, AIL. 123 He bare it out, Even unto the harde hedge. 
1581 if teLL A/addon's Answ. Osor. 437, Supporied to y* 
hard hedg. 


Hedge-bank. ([Sce Baxk 5d.! 1.) The bank or 
ridge of earth on which a hedge is planted ; the 
slope beneath a hedge by a wayside. 

1776-96 Witnrrinc Brit, Plants (cd, 3) III. 362 Woods, 
mountainous heaths, walls, and hedge banks. 1854 P. J. 
SeLpy Observ. Wasps in fist, Berwick, Nat. Club WM. 181 
{1t] makes its nest in hedge- banks. 

A ‘berry’ 


Hedgeberry, hedge-berry. J 
blackberry ; 


or fruit growing in a hedge, as the 
spec. applicd to the hagberry or bird-cherry, Prunus 
Padus, and the common wild cherry, 7. ave. 

1623 Miporeton More Dissemblers v. it, lack in mouth, 
Like boys with eating hedge-berries. 1657 Cours -idamiin 
Eden (Britten & Holl. , In Westmerland and Lancashire 
they call it (bird-cherry] the Hedge-berry-tree. 1866 77eas. 
Bot. 572/2 Hedgeberry, Cerasus azine, 

Hedge-bill. [See Bitt 56.1 4.) 

1. A bill for lopping and pruning hedges. 

1497 -Varal Acc. Len, §’1] (1896 98 Sithes .. vj, flelling 
axes... xxiilj, Hegge billes .. xxv. 1576 Firemine /'anofl. 
Fpist. 356 Let us gett a hedgebill and fall to repayring 
broken fences. 1823 Scott Peveril x, The peasant-boy .. 
with a hedge-bill in his hand. 

2. A collector's name of a moth. 

1832 J. Rexsie Conspectus Butterfl. 4 Aloths 2270 The 
Hedge Bill (/1lute/kc] subfalatedla, Stephens). 

He‘dge-bird. 

1. Any bird that lives in or frequents hedges. 

1884 Jerreries in Chamb, Frnt. 1 Mar. 130/1 The hedge- 
sparrows..are early in spring joined by the whitethroats, 
ahnost the first hedgebirds to return. 

2. transf. A person born, brought up, or accus- 
tomed to loitcr undera hedge; a vagrant; a sturdy 
vagabond; a footpad. Cf. gaol-bird. 

1614 B. Joxson Sarth. Fair 1. i, Out, you rogue, you 
hedge-bird, you pimp. 1670 G. HH. //ist. Cardinads 1.1. 6 
His garb spoke him rather a Hedge-bird. 1706 Estcourt 
Fair eae v_ i, I know there's some Business a-foot by 
this Hedge-bird's cackling. 1877 Srurceox Ser. AXIII. 
287 They were highwaymen and hedge- birds. 

Hedgebote (he'dz,bout). /aw. Also 6 -butt, 
-bot, 6-8 -boot. [See Boor 54.1 5.] =}layRore. 

1565 ‘Lease Manor Pollington, Vorksh, (MS.), lessees 
may take housebutt, henbutt, firebutt, hedgebutt and 
plougl:butt. 1579 Rastete F.xfcs. Diff. Words, Haybote 
or Hedgbot is necessarie stuffe to make and mend hedges, 
which lessee for yeres, or for life, of common right may take 
vpon the ground to him leased. 1716 Lease of Lands in 
Brumby in N. W, Linc. Gloss., To have..sufficient house- 
boot, hedgeboot..and Stakeboot yearly. 1767 Brackstoxe 
Conun. u. iii. (1799) 34 Hay-bote or hedge-bote is wood for 
repairing of hays, hedges, or fences, 1845 [see Havzorte]. 

+ He‘dge-creeper. Obs. 

1. ‘One that skulks under hedges for bad pur- 
poses’ (J.); a hedge-bird ; a sneaking rogue. 

1548 W. Patten E-rfed. Scott. in Arb. Garner I11. 140 
A dozen or twenty of their hedge-creepers, horsemen that 
lay Iurking thereby. 1594 Nasne Unfort. Tram. 11 A 
sneaking eauesdropper, a scraping hedzgecreeper. 1688 
Bunyan Ferus. Sinner Saved (1886)35 These poor, lame, 
maimed, blind, hedge-creepers and highwaymen, must come 
in. 1708 Morteux Raéelass (1737) V. 217 Rovers, Ruffian- 
Rogues, and Hedge-Creepers. 

2. A hobgoblin, pixy. 

¢1580 J. JEFFERE Bughears 11. iit so Wood-crepers, hedg- 
crepers, and the whyte and red fearye. 

+ He’dge-creeping, a. Ols. That creeps or 
sneaks by hedges; clandestine, base; cf. HEDGES. 8. 

1579 J. Stuszes Gaping Gulf Bij, To set vp a thousande 
hylt alters for hedgecreeping Priestes. 1597 Br. Harv Sat. 
ivy, v. 107 Some base hedge-creeping Collybist. 1602 F. 
Herrinc Anat. 6 The croaking and hedge-creeping Quack- 
saluer. 1656 Artif. Handsom, (1662), Like the hedge- 
creeping light of glo-worms. 

Hedged ‘hedzd), ffi. a. [f. HEpcx v. or 56. + 
-ED.) Enclosed with or as with a hedge. Also 
with 7, 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 232/2 Hedgyd (kK. S. heggyd), 
septus, 31625 K. Lonc tr. Barclay’s Argenis 1. xx. 313 
Over ditches and hedged fields. 1824 Miss Mitrorn Village 
(1863) 257 A real cottage..with its hedged-in garden. r891 


HEDGEHOG. 


Euiz. R. Penseis Stream of Pleas. 44 Long walks through 

hedged-in lanes. 

Hedgehog (hedzjhpg’. Also 5 heyghoge, 6 
hediock, 7 hedgehock. [f. Hence sh. + Iloc: 
naned from its frequenting hedgcrows and from its 
pig like snout.) 

1. An insectivorous quadruped of the genus £77- 
naceus, armed above with innumcrable spines, and 
able to roll itself up into a ball with these bristling 
in every direction ; an urchin. 

a1450 /ysshyuge w. angle 1883, 2 Wen he wenyt hyt Le 
a hare ful often hit ys a hevghoge (1496 hegge hogge)}. 1535 
Coverpare /sa. xxxiv. 15 There shall the heleuowne buylde, 
digge, be there at home, 1679 Lyiy Luftnes Arb.) 373 
Thou arte. not vnlyke vntu the Hedgch: gge. who cuer- 
more lodgeth in the thornes, bicause he himsclHfe is full of 
prickells. 1666 Br. Wate Occas. -Werltt. (1851) 136 The fox 
Praws many pretty wiles, but the hedgehog knows one 
greatone. 1864 Tenxvsonx Ay liner's . 850 The hedgehog 
undemeath the plantain bores. 1889 /'ad/ Mall G. 6 Feb. 
1 2 You need a tolerably thick skix when you go to bed 
with a hedgehog. : 

Sig. 1642 R. Canrenter Exfertence iiL 142 In... desire 
to be delivered of a hedghog that wounds and teares them 
in their tender Inside. 1828 Hawtuokne /anshawe vii. 
(1879) 108 Her firmness, decision, and confident sagucity— 
which made her a sort of domestic bedgehog. 1876 E1iz. 
Wetnekett. Patsy in Field xiv. 173 That hedgehog of 
thoughts began to stir and unfold and come to Iife. 

2. Applied to various animals aimed with spines, 
as (a the Tenrec of Madagascar (4) the Porcupine 
Ant-eater of Australia; (¢) Sea-hedgehog, the Porcu- 
pine-fish Diodon hystrix ; also the Sea-urchin. 

1598 Fiorio, //echinometri, a kinde of sea hedgehog 1737 
Ozer Ralelais 1, 350 The Shells of Sea-hedge-hogs are .. 
call’d Coquecigrucés. 1863 Woop /dlustr. Nat. //tst. 11, 337 
The Urchin- Fish or Sea Tedmefias is a good example of the 
genus Diodon, or ‘I'wo-toothed fishes .. remarkable for the 
tremendous array of spiny points which it bears on its skin. 

3. A name for prickly sced-vessels or burs borne 
by plants, and for the plants which hear them, e.g. 
Aanunculus arvensis, Medicago Echiuus (M. ia- 
lerlexta\, Echinaria capitata, 

17rr J. Petiver in Aid, Zrans. XXVIIL. 387 Hard Bur 
Hedgehogs. The Fruit of this resembles our Xanthium or 
Lesser Lurdock. 1794 Martys Aousseau's Bot. xxv. 369 
Iledgehogs, whose legumes are closely armed with long 
spines pointing out every way. 1864 II] Vrimes in Fra. 
Bot. VW. 79 Rlanonculus| Acvensis .. called ‘edgeboxs ’ 
(I suppose froin its murieated fruit) by the country people. 
1866 7reas. Hot. 572/2 Uedgehog, Aledicago tutertexta. 
1880 Jrrreries Gf. /sta‘e 132 The curious prickly seed- 
vessels of the corn buttercup— the ‘hedgehog '— whose 
spines, however, will not scratch the softest skin, 

4. Applied to other things likened to a hedge- 
hog: ta. A discase of shcep. Ods. tb. A kind 
of military firework. Ods. c. (Sec quot. 1794.' 
d. A kind of vaprant rabbit. e. A kind of dredg- 
ing-machine. f£. A dish in cookery. 

1607 Topsrit Four. Beasts (1658) 476 OF the Warts and 
Cratehes of Sheep. This disease is called by the vulgar 
shepheards the Iedghog. 1672 T. Venn A/tdit. Discipl. 
ML. ut, xv. 13 To pie Hedg-hogs, or balls, you must fill 
them with ibe same receipts you do your Arrows and Pikes 
fete... x W. Friton Carriages (1801 11. Gloss , Hedge 
//og, a leather stuck full of nails, to buckle on the pole with 
the points upward, to prevent the horses gnawing it. 1846 
P. Parley’s Ann. VIL 325 The hedgehog is a sort of vagabond 
rabbit. 1855 Exiza Acton Alot. Cookery (1863) 480 An Apple 
Hedge-Hog, or Suédoise, this dish is formed of apples, pared, 
cored without being divided, and stewed tolerably tender ina 

{ light syrop. 1866S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms, Hedgehog, a 
| machine for removing nud and silt from riversand streams. It 
is somewhat similar in shape to a road or garden roller, con- 
sisting ofa wheel revolvirg on anaxle, to which drawing shafts 
are fixed. ‘limber stocks are projected from the cylinder 
with iron spades bolted thereto, which act upon the bottom 
of the river, clearing away all obstructions. 

+5. Applied to a person who is regardless of 
others’ feelings ; often as a term of obloquy. Ods. 

1694 SHaxs. Rich. ///,1. tL 102 Do'st grant me Hedge- 
hogge. 1605 ryall Chev. m1. i. in Bullen O. 7é. IIT. 306 
My name, sir, is Bow wow. S'hart, what a name’s that! 
the Hedge-hog mocks us. 1660173. Rump 2 Thou Dam'd 
Hedgehock, a. ; , . 

6. afirib., passing into adj. : Of, betonging to, or 
resembling a hedge-hog. 

1610 Guituim //erabiry i. vii. (1660) 135 Unlike to those 
Hedge-hogge holy-ones whose Sharpe censures .. pierce 
thorow all those who converse with them. 1774 Gol.DsM. 
Nat, Hist, (1776) IV. 99 Animals of the Hedge-hog kind. 
1891 N. Cory Lett. & Grabs. (1897) 461 The tilting, hedge- 
hog, ransom age. ; 

7. a. General Comb., as hedgehog-hooked adj., 
-hunting, -like adj. or adv. ; 

1606 Syivester Du Bartas u.iv.1. Trophets 74 His hands 
and arms, and bosom bristled were (Most Hedg-hog-hke! 
with wyer insteed of haire. 1678 Narr. Murder Godfrey 4 
There had been several Soldiers thereabout..a Hedghog- 
hunting. 1 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Oae to Acad. Chair 
Wks. 1812 ITI. 48 Most bedgehog-like thou bristlest up my 
hair. 1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Hedge-hog-hooked, Zettu- 
nato-uncinata spica. A spike beset with prickles. 

b. Special Comb.: hedgehog cactus, a plant 
of the genus Zchinocactus, globular and spiny; 
hedgehogcaterpillar( U.S.),seequot.; hedgehog 
erystal (see quot.); hedgehog fruit, the prickly 
fruit of an Australian tree, Echinocarpus Australis; 
also the tree itself; hedgehog fungus = hedgehog 
mushroom; hedgehog gooseberry, 2 variety of 
| gooseberry covered with stiff hairs; hedgehog 


HEDGEHOGGED. 


grass, + (a) akind of sedge (Carex fava) having 
prickly fruit; (4) name of various grasses of which 
the spikelets form burs, esp. Cenchrus tribuloides 
of N. America; hedgehog holly, a variety of 
holly with spines on the surface of the leaves 
(Miller Gard. Dict. 1724); hedgehog liquorice, 
name for Glycyrrhiza echinata, an Italian plant 
from which liquorice is made (Gerarde's Herbal 
1633); hedgehog medick, a species of Medicago 
with prickly pods, as Al, Echznus (M1. inlertexta), 
M. maculata, hedgehog mushroom, an edible 
fungus of the genus //ydnzm, having prickly hy- 
meninum; hedgehog parsley, 2 name for bur- 
parsley, Cazcalis dancotdes, hedgehog plant = 
sense 3; hedgehog pudding, a pudding stuck 
over with blanched almonds (Cassels Dict. 
Cookery); hedgehog rat, a rodent of the sub- 
family Echinomyine (see quot.) ; hedgehog shell, 
the shell of Mzrex erinacens, having prickly pro- 
jections ; hedgehog soup (see quot., and cf. hédge- 
hog pudding), hedgehog stone, popular name of 
a brown iron ore occtrring in rock crystals; hedge- 
hog thistle = hedgehog cactus; hedgehog trefoil, 
?= hedgehog medick. 

_ 1872 C. V. Ritey Noxious Insects 143 The larva of this 
insect (4 rctia /sabella) .. is familiarly known by the name 
of the * Hedgehog Caterpillar. It is thickly covered with stiff 
black hairs oneach end and with reddish hairs on the middle of 
the body. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex.,*//edgehog-crystals, the globu- 
lar masses of sodium urate found inthe urine, which are pro- 
vided with points or prickles, 1887 C. F. Hoper Lev. 
Lights 138 The chantarelle and the *hedgchog fungus are 
esteemed by many. 1676 Wor.IDGE Cyder (1691) 229 The 
*Hedgehog Gooseberry is a large fruit, well tasted, and 
very hairy. 1597 Gexaxve /feréa/1, xiv. $1.15 “Hedgehog 
grasse hath broade, long and stiffe flaggie leaves .. and at 
the top of euerie stalke groweth certaine round and pricking 
knobs, fashioned like an Hedgehog. 1884 Mitter Plant-n., 
Hedgehog Grass, Panicum stagninam. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. Pl.\1.92 Vhe* Hedge- Hog Medick (Medicago inter- 
texta). 1854 Mayne Expos, Lex., *Hedgehog Mushroom, 
coinmon natne for the f/ydnnm erinaceum. 1879 Prior 
Plant-n., * Hedgehog parsley, from its prickly burs, Caxcalts 
dancotdes. 1884 Mitter Plaut-n., *Hedge-hog-plant, A - 
thyllis erinacea and Echinaria capitata. 1884 KincsLey 
Stand, Nat. Iist. V. 89 The Echinomyine, or * Hedge-hog 
Rats, as they may be collectively termed .. the pelage is 
usually harsh, or bristly, or even mixed with spines. 1863 
Woop /Hustr. Nat. Hist, 1. 370 The British Woodcock or 
*Hedgehog Shell .. is a native of our seas .. much sinaller 
than the thorny woodcock. 1769 Mrs. RarraLp £ve. 
flousekpr. hie 6 Blanch a few Jordan almonds .. stick 
them round the edge of the rolls slantways, then stick them 
all over the top of the rolls..when dished up pour the soup 
upon the roll..some French cooks give this soup the name 
of *hedge-hog soup. 1849 J. Nicot Asin. 403 [Goethite] 
occurs enclosed in rock crystal .. the Stachelschweinstein, 
*Hedgehogstone. 1597 Gerarve Herbal (1633) 1177 Of 
the Melon or *Hedge-hog Thistle. 1856 Knicut Cycl. Nat, 
Hist. 11. 466 Echinocactus, a genus of..Cactacea:..known 
by the name of Hedgehog Thistles, 1706 Puiuuiies (ed. 
Kersey), *//edge-hog-Trefotl, a kind of Herb. 


He‘dgehogged, a. [transl. L. echindtus, f. 
echinus hedgehog: see -ED2.] Set with prickles. 


1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Hedge-hogged Pericarp, Echina- 
fum pericarpium, 


Hedgehoggy (hedzbpgi),¢. [f Hepernoc + 
-y.] Of the mature of a hedgehog: externally re- 
pellent ; difficult to get on with. Hence He‘dge- 
hogginess. 

1858 Mottey in Corr. (1889) I. 266 ‘Why is it that we 
English, when we meet abroad, are so very friendly, and 
when we reappear in London are so very hedgehoggy?” I 
told her that the reason why there was no hedgehogginess 
on this occasion was because I was not an Englishman. 
1866 Ruskin Eth, Dust (1883) 101 So your hedgehoggy 
readers roll themselves over and over their Bibles, and 
declare that whatever sticks to their own spines is Scrip- 
ture, 1882 Spurcron in Chr. World Pulpit X X11. 163 Get 
hear some of those dear hedgehoggy brethren, and go and 
make a pillow of them. 

Hedge-hyssop. A name given by early her- 
balists to Gratzola officinalis, a scrophulariaceous 
plant of Central Europe, formerly noted for its 
medicinal propertics ; extended to various British 
plants supposed to resemble this in appearance or 
properties, e.g. Sczdellaria, Lythrum hyssopifolium. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xii. 673 Hedge Hysope is founde in 
certayne places of Germanie and Fraunce..It groweth in 
Hedges, and wilde places. Some do call it in Latine, 
Gratia Det, howbeit it is nothing like Gratia Dei, or 
Gratiola. tax605 Mippteton Witch ut. iii, Hedge-hyssop 
too : how near he goes my cuttings ! 1633 JouNSON Gevarile's 
Herbal 564 (iritten & Holl.) It |Polyga/a]is vulgarly known 
in Cheapside to the herbe-women by the name of Hedge- 
Hyssop; for they take it for Gratiola, or Hedge-Hyssop, 
and sell it to such as are ignorant for the same. 
Parkinson Theat. Bot, xxvii. 220 Gratiola vulgaris, true 
hedge Hyssope. Jbid. 221 Gratiola caerulea, sive latifolia 
major, the greater broude leafed or blew flowred hedge 
Hyssope. 1796 Wituerine Brit, Plants (ed. 3) Il. 442 
Lythriun. hyssopifolinm. Grasspoly, Small Hedge-hyssop. 
1893 MeCartuy Red Diamonds 1. 43 The deadly fox- 
glove, and its less deadly cousin, the hedge hyssop. 

Hedgeless (he'dglés), a. [f. Hence sd. + 
=] Destitute of hedges. 

Boz W. Tavior in Robberds Aer. (1843) I. 412 The 
liedgeless sweeps of field. 1873 Miss Broucnton Nancy I. 
164 The endless, treeless, hedgeless German flats. 
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Hedgeling (hedglin). [f. as prec. + -LING.] 
1. A young or dwarf hedge. 


1787 W. Marsuatt Norfolk 1. 103 The hedgling is de- | 


fended on one side by a deep ditch. 

2. A young hedge-bird. (Cf. fledveling.) 

1833 Airp JVs. (1856) 337 The callow hedgelings chirping 
through the briar. 


He‘dgelong,c. [f.as pree. + -/ong, OE. -/ang: 
cf. ALONG.) xtending alongside of a hedge. 


1758 Dver Poems (1761) 55 (Jod.) On the hedgelong 
bank Sow frequent sand. 


Hedge-pig. 1. =Hencenoc. 

1605 Suaks. J/acé, iv. i. 2 Once the Hedge-Pigge whin’d. 
1889 Pall Mall G. 31 May 2/2 Hedge pigs are egg eaters, 
and will also dine off young birds. 

2. A corrupt form of hedge-pick, -peak, -speak, 
dial. name of the sloe. See HEbGE sé. 10. 

He‘dge-priest. [Sec Hence sé. 8a.] An 
illiterate or uneducated priest of inferior status. 
(conlemplrous.) 

tsso J. Coxe Eng. & Fr. Heralds § 167 (1877) 107 In 
Fraunce..the most parte of your speritual men..be symple 
persons, hedge priestes not lerned. @ 1568 AscHam Scholem, 
1. (Arb.) 136 Therefore did som of them at Cambrige .. 
cause hedge priestes fette oute of the contrie to be made 
fellowes in the vniuersitie, @1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 8 
In times of superstition every hedge-priest’s blessing was 
highly esteemed. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 1. 116 The 
whole body of the clergy, from Pope to hedge-priest. 

Hedger (he'dga1).  [f. Hevce sé. or v. +-ER1.] 

1. One who makes, repairs, or trims hedges. 

e1g15 Cocke Lorell’s B. (Percy Soc.) 11 Hedgers, dykers, 
and mowers. 1634 Mitton Comus 293 The swinkt hedger 
at his supper sat. 179: Boswett YoAnson 3 Apr. an. 1776, 
A pair of large gloves such as hedgers use. 1848 Mitt Pod. 
£coz. 1. i § x Vhe hedgers and ditchers, who made the 
fences necessary for the protection of the crop. 

2. One who hedgcs; a shuffler. 

1728 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 111. 40x The Go ons and Nox 
figuets, too often hedgers and skulkers. a 1845 Hoop Ode 
to Rae Welson xix, A black-leg saint, a spiritual hedger. 

3. One who “hedges’ in betting. 

1873 Slang Dict. s.v., The hedger. .cannot lose, providing 
his information or judgment lead to the required result. 

Hedgerow (he'dz,rdx). Forms: see Hepcr 
sh, and Row sb. [OE. hegeeraw, -réw, f. Weper 
5b, + Row sé. OE, had also hegeraw.] 

1. A row of bushes forming a hedge, with the 
trees, etc. growing in it; a line of hedye. 

940 Charter of Eadmund in Cod, Dipl. V1. 229 Of Stan- 
forde on de olde heggerewe on sondermede. 1577 B. Gooce 
Meresbach's Hush, 1. (1586) 97 Cheryes growing wilde in 
the Woodes, and Hedgerowes. 21661 Futter Worthies 
(1830) I. 549 Made of apples, here [Gloucester] grown in 
hedge-rows. 1769 N. Nictiot.cs Corr. ww. Gray (1843) 100 
‘There are many fine trees in the hedge-rows. 1849 Macavu- 
Lay //ist. Eng, 1, 281 Rich corn land and meadow, inter- 
sected by green hedgerows, 

2. altrib. and Comb.,as hedgerow-bird, -carpenter, 
-elm, -oak, -shrubh, -thief, -timber, -tree. 

1632 Mitton L’ Allegro 57 By hedge-row elims, on hillocks 
green. 178t Cowrek Netirement 419 Her hedge-row shrubs, 
a variegated store. 3807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 
115 lhe common Devonshire plough, made by a hedge-row 
Carpenter, 1878 Stevenson /aland Voy, 43 ‘The hedges 
were of great height, woven about the trunks of hedgerow 
elms. 3892 A. Birxete Res Judie. ii. 48 His family tree.. 
was Indeed of the most ordinary hedge-row descriptiop. 

Hence Hedgerowed (he'd3z,réud) a., traversed by 


hedgerows. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 163 That rich and beauti- 
fully hedgerowed country. 

Hedgery (he-dzéri). 
Hedges collectively. 

1880 Mrs. Wuitsny Odi or Even? xxvi. 275 The kindly 
tangles of its broken hedgery. 

He‘dge-school. A school held by a hedge- 
side or in the open air, as was once common in 
Ireland; hence, a poor, mean, low-class school. 

1807 £din. Rev. X. 53 The lower Irish are sufficiently 
well taught, even in their hedge-schools, 1807 ‘f. Horne 
tr. Goede’s Trav, 11. 81 Bristol [has] a few charity-schools, 
and two hedge-schools with only one master. 1830 W. 
Carterton Vraits [rish Peasantry (1836) II. 142 The 
worthy pedagogue selected the first green spot on the sunny 
side of a quick-set-thorn hedge..and there..carried on the 
work of instruction. From this circumstance the name of 
Hedge School originated. 1845 R. W. Hamitron /’of. 
Educ. viii. (ed. 2) 194 ‘The hedge-school, a name of contempt 
for institutions in which the smatterings of knowledge could 
only be obtained. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. duc. IV. 394/1 
The workmen are Irish ; taken from common hedge schools. 

Ilence Hedge-schoo'lmaster. 

1830 W. Carteton Traits /rish Peasantry (1836) 1. 248 
What was Plato himself but a hedge schoolmaster? 1851 
Thackeray Eng. /fum. vi, Paddy Byrne, the hedge-school- 
master, took him in hand. , 

He‘dge-side. The side of a hedge. Also 
attrzb., sometimes with sense of HEDGE sé. 8 c. 

1568 Grarron Chron. II. 296 [He] layed him under a hedge 
side for to refreshe hym, 1823 Crare V7d/. Minstr. 1. 208 
By hedge-side coolly led, Brooks curl o'er their sandy bed. 
1848 Kinestev Leé/. (1878) 1. 174 The commonest hedge- 
side leaf. 185: D. Jerrotp St. Gries xiii. 135 Maid-of-all- 
work at a hedge-side hotel. 

He-dge-sparrow. 


[ft Hrpce sé. + -Ery.] 


A common British and 


European bird (fecenlor modularis), belonging to 


the Sy/uzzde, or Warblers. 
1530 Patscr. 230/1 Hedge sparowe, a byrde. 1629 Mas- 
SINGER Picture it. ii, Soldiers—that, like the foolish hedge 


HEDONIC. 


sparrow, To their own ruin, hatch this cuckoo, peace. 1 
G. Waite Sedborne xli. 106 Hedge-sparrows Genlent As 
and gutters in hard weather, where they pick up crumbs 
and other sweepings. 1897 Times 2 Jan. 8/3 The so-called 
hedge sparrow is not a sparrow at all, the colour of the 
upper parts being its only similarity with that bird..it has 
nothing whatever in common with true sparrows, 

He'dge-wood. i a. Wood for hedge-bote 
(ods.). b. Trees or timber grown in hedgerows. 
c. kirewood gathered from hedges. 

160z Futpeckr. 2nd Pt. Parall. 52 The termor hath .. 
hedge-wood, and fire-woode belonging to his tearme of 
common right: and he may cut wood for that purpose, 
1707 Mortimer Hus. 1. (1708) 610 Plant timher-'l'rees or 
Coppice-Wood, or Hedge-wood. 1785 J. Puitiirs Treat. 
Inland Navig. 19 Coals purchased will be cheaper.. than 
hedge-wood stolen. 

Hedging (he'dzin), v4/. sb. [f. Hence v.] 

1. ‘The action of the verb Hepner; the construc- 
tion or repair of hedges. 

¢1380 Wyciir Seri. Sel. Wks, I. 28 For dichying and 
hegging, and delvynge of tounes. 1481-93 //oward Househ. 
Bks. Roxb. 366 For woode makynge and hedgynge. 1663 
Gerpier Counsel (1664) 52 Charges for hedging, forty shil- 
lings, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 53 No tithes shall be 
paid of sy/va cezdua employed in hedging, or for fuel. 

2. concr, Matter forming or made into a hedge. 

31517 Domesday [uctos. (1897) 1. 249 One acre of Errable 
land, with hedgyng and Dikyng. 1801 R. Gite 7rn/ Oucy 
in Chambers ae Flunt, Scot. Poewms (1862) 176 Whilk.. 
had, by light o’ day, Within the hedging made its way. 

3. The securing of, or limiting the possible loss 
on, a debt, bet, or the like: see HEDGE v. 7, 8. 

@ 1631 Donne Serm. V. cxxviil. 301 All your Hedgings in 
of Debt, all your crafty Bargains. ¢1770 C. Anstey Hor. 
fmit, Wks. (1808) 191 Hedging and odds and bets their 
theine. 1816 Sporting Mag. XLVII. 277 In a manner that 
will render the practice of hedging off rather precarious. 
1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 172 An affair of 
bettings, and hedgings, and cheatings. 

4. Shufiling, dodging. 

1722 Woodrow Corr. (1843) I]. 645 Where was a great deal 
of hedging and political disputing. 1728 /éid¢. 111]. 407 The 
plain shiftings and hedgings I have observed before the 
committee. 1826 Cartyte in Froude Life (1882) 1. 352 
Persuaded that he shall go to heaven, when his hedging 
here below is done. 

5. altrid. and Comb., as hedging time; esp.= used 
in hedging, as hedging cieff, glove, hook, money. 

1§21 in Rogers Agric. §& Prices ILI. 565/4, 3 pr. hedging 
cuffs & gloves (@ /6. 1530 Patsor. 230/1 Hedgyng glove, 
monfle. 61x Cotcr., //ayeson, hedging time, or, the sea- 
son to make hedges in. 1827 in Hone Lvery-day Bk. 11. 
gos With. .his bill-hook and hedging mittens in his hand. 

Hedgingly, cw. [f. hedging, pr. pple. of HEDGE 
v.+eLY *.] So as to hedge (see HEDGE », 8). 

1894 Sat. Rev. 12 May 488 The contention which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer merely hedgingly threw out 
on the first night of the debate. 

Hedging-bill. [Birr sé.1 4.] A bill with a 
long handle used in cutting and trimming hedges. 

1497 Naval Ace, Hen. V1 (1896) 116 Ffelling axes.. xxx, 
Heggyng billes .. xxiiij. 2523 Fitzuers. #/xsé. § 5 An 
husbande muste haue an axe, a hachet, a hedgyngebyll. 
168x Wortince Dict. Nust. (E. D.S.), A &rl/ is an edz- 
tool, at the end of a stale or handle; if short then it is 
called a Hand-bil/; if long then a Hedgtng-6ill. 1712 J. 
James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 173 Cutting the Palisade 
. with the Hedging Bill. 1827 De Quincey M/urder Wks. 
1862 IV. 53 One author contends..for a hedging-bill. 

Hedgy (he-dzi), 2. [f. Hepcr sé.+-y.] fa. 
Of or belonging toa hedge (06s.). b. Characterized 
by abundance of hedges. 

1597-8 Bp. Hart Safé. 111. i, Or search'd the hopeful thicks 
of hedgy rows, For briery berries, or haws, or sourer sloes. 
1643 Nicuoras Left, in Carte Ormonde (1735) 11]. 173 
Between the rivers of Severne and Avon, in a woodland 
and hedgy country. 1890 yes 10 Sept. 5/1 The hedgy 
nature of the country rendered it impossible for cavalry to 
act in force. 

Hedious, hedoes, obs. forms of Eliprovus. 

Hedir(e, obs. form of H1THER. 

+ Hedley medley. Ods. [A riming jingle upon 
medley. Cf. hugger-mugger.} A jumble, con- 
fusion ; an impersonation of confusion. 

1646 J. Hate Poems 1.7 Strange hedly Medly ! who would 
Het nis swine Turn grey-hounds, or hunt foxes with his 

ine 

Hedonic (hidgnik), a. and sd. [ad. Gr. #5ov- 
ucés pleasurable, f. 75ov7 pleasure.) 

A. adj. Of or relating to pleasure. (In first 
quot. applied to the Cyrenaic school of philo- 
sophers : see B. 1.) ; 

1656 Stantey “ist. Philos. 1. (1701) 134/1 Aristippus .. 
Instituted a Sect called Cyrenaick from the place, by some 
Hedonick, or voluptuous, from the Doctrine. a 1866 
Grote E£xam. Utilit. Philos. xi. (1870) 182 ‘Hedonic’ 
knowledge. 1880 J/nd V. 88 The defects of Mill's Hedonic 
philosophy. ee P 

B. sb. +1. One who maintains that pleasure is 
the proper end of action; applied to the ancient 
Greek school of philosophers (Gr. of #5ortKot) 
otherwise called Cyrenarcs. Ods. ; 

1678 Cupwortn /ntell, Syst. 75 Our Fellow-Atheists, the 
Hedonicks and Cyrenaicks. . 

2. p/. Hedonics : The doctrine of pleasure; that 
part of ethics which treats of pleasure. ; 

1865 J. Grote Treat. Mor. Ideas ii. (1876) 14 The unideal 
form of eudzmonics of which I have spoken is /edouics, or 
a science of ixdodentia. a 1866— Exam. Utilit. Philos. UW. 


HEDONICAL. 


(1870) 18: Hedonics, or the science of human pleasure. 1879 
ANU J1ilt Meg. June 6 And now one rises to bepraise John 
Stuart Mill's hedonics. 

Hedonical, @. rare—°. =HeEvoNIc a. 

In recent Dicts. 

Hedonism (hidéniz’m). [f. Gr. #50v9 plca- 
sure (see prec.) + -1sm. Cf. I. Addoutsme (Littre 
Suppl.).| The doctrine or theory of ethics in which 
pleastire is regarded as the chief good, or the proper 
end of action. 

1856 Srrive tr. Schwegler’s Hist. Philos. (1864) 71 
Hedonism, the philosophical doctrine of the Cyreneans that 
pleasure is the chief good. 1873 Sysioxps Grk, Poets v. 138 
As mere hedonism—the simple Iove of sensual pleasure— 
grew, so did the songs and the style of Anacreon gain in 
popularity. 1879 H. Spencer Data of Ethics 151 Dis- 
tinguishing Hedonism into the two kinds, egoistic and 
universalistic, according as the happiness sought is that of 
the actor himself or is that of all. 1897 G.G Finptay in 
Expos, Times Feb., Hedonism, or the pleasure theory of 
life. .is the great heresy in morals, 

Hedonist (h/ donist). [f. as prec. +-1stT.] One 
who maintains the doctrine of hedonism; onc who 


regards pleasure as the chief good. 

1856 De Quincey Confess, (ed. 2) 251 In Professor 
Wilson's word, ‘Gentlemen, Iam a Hedonist; and if you 
must know why I take opium, that’s the reason why’. 
(Vote) Professor Wilson coined the English word //edontst. 
1874 L. Sternen /lours in Library 1.390 If a man chances 
to be a Hedonist, he should show the good temper which is 
the best virtue of the indolent. 1876 Pater in FE. Gosse 
Crit. Art-Kats (1896) 258, | wish they wouldn’t call me ‘a 
hedonist’; it produces such a bad effect on the minds of 
people who don't know Greek. 

attrib, 1878 Dowbren Stud. Lit, 402 This devotion to 
beauty, to beauty alone.. was a kind of hedonist asceticism. 
1895 Mrs. H. Warp Str G. Tressady 361 George's hedonist 
teinper was almost at the end of his patience. 

Hedoni'stic, ¢. [f. prec. + -1c.] Pertaining 
to hedonists, or of the nature of hedonism. 

1866 Mint in Edin. Kev. CXXIAII. 34x Sokrates .. incul- 
cates the ordinary duties of life on hedonistic grounds, and 
recommends thein by the ordinary hedonistic inducements. 
1875 Jowett /’/ato (ed. 2) IV. 30 The Utilitarian or hedon- 
istic mode of speaking. 1894 7Ainker V. 571. 

Hence Hedoni‘stically @,/v., according to hcdon- 
ism, in refercnce to hedonism. 

1874 Sivewick Aleth. Ethics u, v. § 4.156 The ioral pain 
. would be so great asto render the whole remainder of life 
hedonistically worthless. 1886 — Oxtl. /Hist. Ethics iv. 
§ 6, 181 nofe, Shaftesbury interprets the ‘good’ of the 
individual hedonistically, as equivalent to pleasure, satis- 
faction, delight, enjoyment. 

Hedono'logy. *ave. 
-(0)LocY.] = HEnonIcs, 

a 1866 J. Grote Exam. Utilit. Philos. xxi. (1870) 345 
Hedonics, or hedonology, the science of human pleasure. 

Hedono-meter. fhuniorous, [f. as prec. + 


-METER.] An apparatus for measuring pleasure. 

1880 Sat. Rev. No. 1312. 763 Who will construct a hedo- 
nometer for us which shall give the exact values in coin. .of 
a's7 signboard and a bottle of ‘47 port ? 1887 ¥us 6 May 14/2 
Who is a competent judge, and where is his ‘ hedonometer *? 

Hedous, -ly, obs. forms of Hrpgous, -Ly. 

+He-dral, c. Ols. rare. [f. Gr. é5pa seat, base 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to the base of a solid. 

1 W, Leyvsourn Curs. Math. 326 The Diametre of the 
Basial or Hedral ambient Circle of the Hexaedron. 

Hedur, -yr, obs. forms of HItHER. 

Hedus, obs. form of Hiprovs. 

Hedyphane (he‘dife'n). A/in. [Named //e/y- 
phan by Breithaupt, 1830, f. Gr. #5us sweet + 
-pavns appearing (cf. Gr. ndupans sweet-shining, 
in reference to its brilliant lustre.} A colonrless 
variety of mimetite, containing calcium; a varicty 
of green lead ore. 

1832 C. U. SHeparD .V/in. 222 Hedyphane. 1852 Brooke 
& Mere. Ain, 483 Breithaupt’s hedypbane is a massive 
variety of mimetite. . 

Hee, obs. form of Eye, He, Hien. 

Heed (hid), v. Forms: 1 hédan, 2-3 heden, 4-5 
hede, = heede (heyd), 4- heed. /a./. 1 hédde, 
3 heddie, 5 hedit, -yt, -ut, 6- heeded. /. 
pple. 4hed, hedit,etc. [OE. hédan=OS. hédiair, 
huodian MDu., Du. hoeden, LG. hédeu, hoen), 
OHG. huofaz (MHG. huteteu, Ger. hiiten):— 
WGer, *hédjan, deriv. of *hddé, sb. str. fem., OF ris. 
héde, hiide, OHG. huota, MHG. huote, Ger. hut 
fem., heed, guard, care, keeping; not recorded in 
OE., where its form would have been 2é/.] 

+1. utr. (In OE.) To take charge, take posses- 
sion, take. Const. with gezdzve. 

c1000 “Etrric //om, 1. 330 Lazarus ne moste 
Sera crumena, 
dzxzs hlafes. cr1000 Rectitud. Sing. Pers. c 5 tn Schmid 
Gesetze 376 Ponne bim ford-sid gebyrige, bede se hlaford 
pees be lafe, bute hwet friges sy. ; 

2. zutr. To havea care, pay attention, take notice. 
Const. in OL. and ME. with genitive; subseq. with 
of, later fo, for. arch, and dial. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2697 Ne hedde he pes heafolan. c¢ 1000 
Inst, Polity § 10 in Thorpe Laws II. 316 Bisceopum geby- 
red bet hi.. ne hunda ne haveca bedan to ae @ 1300 
Fragm, Sev. Sins 33 in E. E. P. (1862) 19 Nel he of opir 
ping hede. cx1400 Destr. Troy 2663 Hedis to bat, and 
puttis of pat purpos, /éid. 11531 Euer hedyng in hert 
of tbe hegh treason. a 1400-50 Alerander 3094 Hefys 
nott your bert to hye, bott hedes to your ende. 1477 Eart 


[f. Gr. 750ovn pleasure + 


.. hedan 


dbid. W114, We hedad para crumena — 


190 


Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 2 Whan I had heeded and loked 
vpon it. @1618 SytvesterR /’aradox agst. Libertie 800 
Much strength and many men unto their hoordes to heed. 
1690 Penn Rise & /'rogr. Quakers (1834) 60 Never heed, 
the Lord's power is over all weakness and death, 1828 
Scott /, Al, Perth xxvi, Heed no longer for me, my lord. 
1868 ArKinson Cleveland Gloss. s.v., Never heed, dowt 
concern yourself, never mind. 

3. trans, ‘Yo care for, conccrn oncsclf about; to 
take notice of, give attention to, to mind ; to regard, 
(In Engl. now chiefly literary ; in common use in 
Sc) 

@ 1225 Fuliana & As be pat heh ping hefde to heden. ¢ 1340 
Cursor Af, 3085 (Trin.) Oure lord him jaf his lawe to hede. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 10339 Me hedut no bathell. 1553 ts 
Witson Ahet. 54 R.) Phat man should be punished who 
little heedeth the maintenaunce of his tillage. 1592 West 
ist Pt, Symbol. § 48 In the persons two thinges are to bee 
heeded. 1759 Hurp Rettrem, uu. (R.‘, Which seem to be 
not perceived, or not heeded, hy othermen. 1816 J. Witson 
City of Plague 1. iii. 104 Heed not that foolish wretch—yo 
on, goon, 1870 Bryant /ltad I. 1. 11 Domineer Over thy 
Myrmidons; I heed thee not. Word. Sc. Never heed them! 

+4. To observe, see, behold, take note of. Also 
intr. To look. (Cf. F. regnrider.) Obs. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 17801 Heo leopen to ban bedde, & bene king 
hedden. 13.. Z. i. Addit, P. A. 1050 Pe hyze 1rone per 
mo3t 3¢ hede. «1400-50 Alerander 678 Ie. to pe heuyn 
lokis, Iedis heterly on hize, behelde on a sterne, /b1d. 1527 
Who so wates fro withowte & within hedes. 

Heed, 54. Forms: 3-6 hede, 4-5 hed, 4-6 
Sc. heid, § hedde, (3ed, -e), 5-6 heede, heade, 
5- heed. [app.f. Herp v.: there is no correspond- 
ing OE, sb.; sce prec.) 

1. Carcftt] attention, carc, observation, regard. 
(Now chiefly literary.) 

@ 1300 Cursor WM. 4248 (Gott.) loseph held ever his in hede, 
1357 Lay folks Catech, 200 Our gustly fadirs that has hede 
of us, 1553 I. Witsos Ahe?. (1567) 54 b, Good hede would 
be had, that nothing be doubtfully spoken. 1575 Lase- 
nam Let, (1871) so With great art and heed... thyther 
conueyd, and thear erected. 1§90 Suanks. Com. Err. 1. 
i. rot, I will .. teach your eares to list me with more 
heede. 1634 Sir T. I]EkBERT 7 7vav. 5 Swimming so with- 
out heed, that some were in apparant danger. 1782 CowrEk 
he 72 Full slowly pacing o'er the stones With caution 
and good heed. 1867 bee EMAN orm, Cong. (1876) 1. App. 
701, | look on this account as worthy of all heed. 

b. Esp. in phr. to take (+ nim) heed. 

1305 $f. Dunstan 25 in E. E. P. (1862) 35 His freond 
nome perto hede. ¢ 1305 Sf. Swithin 47 hid. 44 He po3zte 
on put be godspel saip, pat me takp of lute hede. 13 . Sur 
Seues (A.) 1030 Beues of hem nam gode hede. 1340 Has. 
vote /’r. Conse. 592 lsot proud man of pis tas na hede. 
1420 Palladl. on flush, 1. 177 Necessite hath neuere haly- 
day: Tak hede of that. cxq425 Seven Sitg. (P.) 719 Of 
falsnesse non heed he nam, Bot at the last out hit kame. 
c1450 Cov, Myst, (Shaks, Soc.) 368 Tak hede at Aaron, 
1§26 Tixpace Wark iv, 26 Take hede what ye heare. 1535 
CoveRDALE /’s. xxxvii. 37 Kepe innocency, and take hede 
vniothe thinge that is right. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hien. VI1/, 
6b, Every man toke muche hede to them that daunsed. 
a 1592 H. Satu 1) "ks, (1867) 11.33 Take heed is a good staff 
to stay upon. ¢1689 Prior Ode 13 Take heed, my dear, 
youth flies apace. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 65 Let us 
take heed, and be on our guard against deceptions, 

ec. later, 7o give. pay heed \to.. 

1504 ATKYNSON tr. De /mitatione m1, til. 197 My sone, 
gyue hede to my wordes. 1526 Tixpate 1 7i.t.4 Nether 
geve hede to fables. a@177q Pearce beds. IIT. xi, (R., 
Every christian is bound to give diligent heed to the read- 
ing, and the study of them. 1844 Tuirtwate Greece VIII. 
443 Damocritus however paid no heed to their advice. 1870 
Morris £Larthly Par. 1. 1. 423 These unto thee will call To 
help them, but give thou no heed at all. 

+ 2. That which one heeds. Odés. rare. 

1588 Suaxs. LZ. LZ. L. 1, i. 82 Who dazling so, that eye 
shuli be his heed, And giue him light that it was blinded by. 

3. Comb., as heed-givine, heed-taking, 

1545 AscHam Joxoph. 1. (Arh.) 53 Companions of shoting, 
be prouidens, good heed giuing, true meatinge, honest com- 
parison. 1577 Harrison England i. vi. (1877) 1, 152 They 
fall into this tor want of heedtaking. 1619 W. Sctater Z£-xp, 
1 Thess. (1630) 218 Circumspection ; diligent heed-taking to 
our selues. 

Heed, obs. form of HEAD, 


+Heedely, heedly, e/v. Obs. [f. HrEp sé. 
+-LY2; but prob. orig, a variant of HEEDILY: cf. 


hastely, hastly, hastily.|_=WEEDILY, 

1548 Gest Pr. A/asse Diij, Let vs hedely beware lest christ 
iudge vs by our mouth. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Husb. 
1v. (1586) 166 b, The Hennes must be .. heedely looked to. 
1§83 STANYHURST Zneis 111. (Arb.) 82 Too the eende in thye 
trauayl thow maysst the more heedlye be lessond. 

Heeder hida1). One who heeds. 

1849 J. STERLING in Fraser's AJag. XXXIX, 410 If they 
found a heeder, 

Heeder, obs. form of HEDER. 

Heedful (hzdful’, a. [f. Heep 54. + -Fv.] 
Full of heed; careful, attentive, watchful, mindful. 

1548 UDALL, etc, Erasm. Par. Mark xi. (R.), God. .loueth 
wakeful & hedeful persones. 1577 B. Gooce //eresbach's 
Husb. 1. (1586) 40 You must be very heédefull in the weed- 
yng of it. 1607 Row.anps Guy bari. 46 On every side 
they cast a heedful eye. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 397 Heedful 
of advice. 1875 Wuitney Life Lang. viii. 142 If use were 
heedful of incongruities. 


Hee-dfully, adv. [f. prec. +-ty 2.) In a heed- 
ful manner; attentively, carefully. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's /nst. 11. 326 Let vs be hede- 
fully bent to this most earnest thing. 1610 SHAKs, Tewip. 
1. ii. 78 Pros. Do'st thou attend me? lira, Sir, most 
heedefully. 1634 T. JouNson Parey’s Chirurg, XXV1. XViil. 


HEEL. 


(1678) 640 Cauteries heedfully used, strengthen and dry the 
part. 1870 Moses Larthly Par. IN). 1v. 32 Heedfully He 
guarded tt, that none came in. 

Hee'dfulness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] The 
quality of being heedful; attentiveness, carefulness, 

1561 T. Norton Cadzin's /nst. Pref., ‘Yo moue you to 
willingnesse and hedefulnesse. @ 1677 Barrow Wks, (1830) 
I. 130 A circumspect heedfulness not to provoke any man. 
1832 Ht. Martineau Ella of Gar. xi. 133 Fergus waited upon 
then both with all the quiet heedfulness of a girl. 

+ Heedily, av. Obs. [f. Ileepy + -Ly%.] 
Heedfully ; with attention. 

1577 5. GooGe Jferesbach's Hush. ut. (1586) 114 b, The 
shape and proportion of the Horse, ought heedily to he 
considered, 1589 Puttennam Lug. [este ut, iv. (Arb.) 156 
This part in our maker or Poet must be heedyly looked 
vnto, 1612 Brinsiey Lud. Lit. 23 Writing Enghsh heedily, 
in true Orthography. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. 
Unt. § sox. 147 Heedily receiv information concerning it. 

+Heediness, Olds. [f. as prec. +--NESS.] 
Tleedfulness, attentiveness; caution. 

1596 Spenser £.Q. Vv. vi 34 By Gods grace, and her good 
heedinesse, She was preserved. 1620 Br. Matt //on, Mar. 
Clergy t. § 29 Pretextu cautionis, in pretence of heedinesse. 

Hee-ding, zv//. sb. [f. Heznv.+-1nc!.] The 
action of the verb HIKED; attention; care. 

1678 Butter //:c/, 111. ii. 1320 Your constant Method of 
Proceeding, Without tbe Carnal Means of Heeding. 1 
ae Journ. Parts 108 With a little heeding ‘tis yet very 
legible. 

Heedless (hidles', a. [f. Heep sé, + -LESs.] 
Withott heed ; paying uo heed or attention ; care- 
less, inattentive, regardless. 

1579 SreNser Sheph, Cal, July 15 Though one fall through 
heedless hast, Yet ts his misse not mickle. 1624 GEE Foot 
out of Snare in Somers Tracts (1810) 11}. 53 To inake 
havock and spoil of the harmelesse and heedelesse flock of 
Christ. 1764 GoLpsM. 7rav. 161 There tn the ruin, heedless of 
the dead, The shelter-secking peasant builds his shed, 1857 
Buckce Crevéiz. I. xiii. 730 Despising unsupported authority, 
and heedless of tradition. 

* Undeserving of attention. Ods. 

1611 Speep Theat. Gt. Lrit. (1614! 145/1 A man.. may 
well esteem them [certain legendary histories] as heedlesse 
as vncertaine. 

[Heedlesshood, a supposcd synonym of heed- 
fessness, which some would read for ‘ headclesse 
hood’, in Spenser Shkeph. Cal.: see TIEADLESS a. 1. 

Hee-dlessly, adv. [f. HrepLess+-Ly*.] In 
a heedless manner; carclessly, inattentively. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Aor. 1. § 30 Post not heedlesly 
on. 31710 STEELE Yatler No. 212 P 3 Our Women run on 
so heedilesly in the Fashion, that [etc.]. 186: Mrs. H. 
Woop fast Lynne (1885) 24, 1 think the woman did it heed- 
lessly ; not mischievously. : 

Hee‘dlessness. [-Ness.] The quality of 
being hecdless; carelcssness, inattention, disregard. 

1581 Pre Guaszzo's Cru. Conv. v (1586) 13 b, If through 
heedlesnesse you resalute not a friend, he will speake no 
more to you. 1673 Lady's Call. . v. P56. 50 Thro heed- 
lesness, and want of looking Lefore us. | 1789 Bentnan 
Princ, Legis. ix. § 12 What heedlessness ts in the case of 
an unadvised act, rashness is in the case of a misadvised 
one. 14 Scorr /everil xxxiv, I tripped on, showing a 
bold heedlessness of his displeasure. 

Heedling, var. of HEAp.ING. 

+ Heedy, cz. Olds. [f. Heepsé. + -y.] Meed- 
fn], attentive, careful, cautious. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse Ded., Rather heady than heedy. /éi:7. 
A vij, Therfore good reader gyue heedy attendaunce therto. 
1581 Marseck Lk. of Notes 1058 Worldly men are more 
heedy in their affaires of this world. 1645 UssHrx Body 
Diz. (1647) 237 That we have a carefull and a heedy watch 
to all things that may advance God's glory. 

Heef, obs. pa. t. of HEave. 

Heegh, hee3, obs. forms of HicH a., Hi w. 

Hee-haw (hihd:), 54. Also hiu haw, he-haw 
(he-hawn U.S... [Echoic.] 

1. A conventional representation of the bray of a 
jackass ; a name for this. 

1815 W. H. Irevanp Scribbleomania 84 note, The chanis 
were interrupted at intervals with an Hiu Haw, in imitation 
of the Ass’s braying. 1831 S. Warren Diary Physic. xvi. 
(1832) I. 379 An Ass. .opened on us with an astounding hee- 
haw ! hee-baw ! hee-haw! 1878 Browninc Poets Croisic 
cxx, To. .estimate applause As just so many asinine he-haws, 
1884 C. D. Warner tu Harper's M/ag. Dec. 14/2 He-hawn, 
sire Ass, you sing. 

2. A loud unrefined laugh. 

1843 THackeray A/iss Tickictoby iii, If to laughter he 
was minded, out they burst in loud hee-haws. 1872 ANNE 
‘THACKERAY .Ven's Meives 402 All the boxes began to roar 
with great coarse heehaws at Titania hugging Bottom’s 
long ears. 

Hence Hee-haw wv. u/r., to bray, as an ass. 

1821 CLare Vill, instr. 1. 44 Ass after ass still hee-haws 
through the town. 1831S. WarREN Diary Physic. xvi. (1832) 
I. 379 Away sprung the jackass .. hee-hawing incessantly. 
1859 THackeray Virgin. (Ogil.), Suppose thou art making 
an ass of thyself..are there not people in England who 
heehaw too? 1884 C. D. Warner in Harper's Alag. Dec. 
14/2 The ass he-hawned, or brayed..The people he-hawned 
or brayed thrice, in like manner, 2 

Heel (hii), 54.1 Forms: 1 héla, héla, (hél), 
3 heale, 3-6 hele, 4-5 heill, 4-7 heele, 5-7 
heille, (5 hyelle, 6 helle, hiele, 7 eel), 6-7 
heal(e, 4- heel. [OE. Aé/a, he/a wk. masc. = 
OF ris. #éla fem.; MDu. Aze/e m. and f., Du. /ie/] 
m.; cf. ON. A#@//m. (Sw. hal, Da. he!) :—*héhi] = 
*hanhil, deriv. of *hauh-, in OE. héhk hough, heel.] 


HEEL. 


I. 1. The projecting hinder part of the foot, 
below the ankle and behind the hollow of the foot. 
¢8s0 Lorica Gloss. 57 in O. E. Texts 173 Talos, helan. 
Ibid. 59 Caletbnus, helum. ¢ 1100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker. 
266/8 Ca/x, hela, hoh nibeweard. axzz25 Ancr. R.112 A 
lutel ihurt i pen ele derued more pen ded a muchel ide hele, 
vor bet fleschs is deadure pere. ¢ 1300 //ave/ok 898 Sparede 
he neyther tos ne heles. 1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 596 The 
gilt spuris, richt by the heill. c1q48s in £, £. Afisc. \War- 
ton Club) 7 Undure my hyelie is that me grevys, Fore at 
my hart I] fele no sowre, @ 1529 SKELTON P. Sfarowe Wks. 
(1843) 86 To se her treade the grounde With heles short 
and rounde. 1599 NasHe Lenten Stuffe 24 A fift, of an 
inflamed heale. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7. t. 17 A 
Serpent,.a Basilisk, biting the heele, and stinging the face. 
1711 Buvcert Spect. No. 77 P 8 His Stockings are about 
his Heels. 1842 Vennyson Morte a Arthur 286 Then 
Francis. .drove his heel into the smoulder’d log. 
b. The heel armed or fitted with a spur. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 6394 Ector ..toke his horse with his 
helis, hastid before. ¢ 1620 Z. Boyp Zion’s Flowers (1855) 
62 it’s time to lend my horse a heele, 1663 Butter (uct. 
1. iii. 484 Then ply’d, With iron heel, his courser’s side. 
1792 OspaLviston Brit, Sportsmt. 395 The word heel is 
taken for the spur itself; hence they say .. ‘he knows the 
heels; he obeys the heels ; he answers the heels; he is very 
well upon the heels’, 1888 Mrs. Kennarp Glorious Gallop 
es She gave Galopard a slight touch of the heel, and trotted 

riskly on. 

c. Put for the foot as a whole. 

ax225 Juliana 30 pat hit urne endelong hire leofliche hodi 
dun to pe helen. ar2zg S/. M/arher. 13 pe meiden dude 
swa, leowsede ant leodedea lutel hire hele. 1586 J. Hooker 
Gtrald, fre. Ep. Ded. Aijh in Holtnshed 1]1, His bodie 
hanged by the heeles at Corke. 1590 Srenser F. Q. 11. xii. 46 
His looser garment .. flew about his heeles in wanton wize. 
1637 Mitton Lycidas 34 Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns 
oh cloven heel From the glad sound would not be absent 
long. ¢1718 Prior (fans Carvel 118 He .. was carried off 
to bed: John held his heels, and Nan his head. 1859 Geo. 
Etiot A. Sede 1. xi, For ye’re a stirring hody in a mornin’, 
an’ ye’ve a light heel. 

d. Cribbage, etc. (See quots.) 

1796 Grose's Diet, Vulg. T. s.v., Lo turn up his heels, to 
turn up the knave of trumps at the game of all-fours. 1850 
Bohn's Hand-bk, Games 275 (Cribbage) Should the turn-np 
card itself he a Knave, the dealer tmmediately scores two 
points..which by way of antithesis with ‘his nob’, are called 
“two for his heels’, 1882 Socéety 11 Nov. 9/1 In cribbage 
parlance, it was one for her nob and two for her heels, 

2. In quadrupeds and other vertebrates: a. Ava- 
tomically, The part of the hinder limb which is the 
analogue of the human heel; the calcaneal partofthe 
tarsts, whatever its shape or position; in digitigradc 
and ungulate quadrupeds, and in birds, this is ele- 
vated above the ground, and is popularly called 
Anee or hock, also heel of the hock. 

1792 Ospatoiston Brit, Sports. 93/2 These are of a 
wenny nature, and grow on the point of the elbow and the 
heel of the hock. 1874 Coves in Baird, etc. //ist. V. A. 


Birds 111. 545 Vhe heel (caécanenus) is at the top of the 
tarsus. 

b. popularly. (a) In qnadrupeds, the hinder 
part of the hoof; also, each of the projections on 
the coffin-bone. 

1674 N. Cox Geutl. Recreat. (1677) 72 Seek for his Slot : 
If he findes the Heel thick, and the Toe spreading broad, it 
argues an old Deer, 1727-51 Cnamurrs Cyed., Heel of 
a horse, is the lowest hind part of the foot, comprehended 
hetween the quarters, and opposite to the toe. 1831 Yovatr 
Horse (1848) 378 On either side [of the coffin-bone).. are 
projections called the wings, or heels of the coffin-bone. 

(4) More commonly applied (in f/.) to the two 
hind feet. Also, the hoof or whole foot. See 3, c. 

¢ 1000 Sax, Leechd.1. 346 Wid wambe wrace zenim haran 
helan. ¢ 1420 Anturs of Arth. 386 (Douce MS.) His horse 
tn fyne sandel was trapped to hele. 1535 CoverDace 
Gen. xlix.17 Dan shalbe ,. an edder in the path, and byte 
the horse in the heles [Wyctir feet]. 1577 3B. Gooce Heres- 
bach's Husb. 1. (1586) 152 b, After that, hanging him [Hog] 
up by the heeles, you shall plucke [etc.]. 1607 ‘IorsELt 
Your, Beasts (1658) 245 They must not be afraid of other 
Horses..but..rush into the battle, fighting (as is said) with 
heels and mouth. @1700 Drypen Onid’s Met. xu. Wks. 
1808 XII. 170 He falls; and lashing up his heels, his rider 
throws. 1847 I'ennyson Princ. Prol. 44 She trampled some 
beneath her horse's heels. ¢ 1875 Mary JEwRY Every-day 
Cookery 128/2 Put two thoroughly clean cow-heels into a 
stew pan. 1877 A. B. Epwaros Uf Nile iv. 91 Vhe donkey 
kicks up his heels and brays. 

(c) In birds, the hinder toe or hallux, the spur. 

x6rr Marknam Countr. Content, 1, xix. (1668) 82 A sharp 
heel'd cock, though it be a little false, is much better than 
the truest cock wbich hath a dull heel, and hitteth seldome, 
179z Ospanpiston Brit. Sportsm. 346 His narrow heel, 
or sharpness of heel, is known no otherwise than by obser- 
vation in fighting. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon viil. (1864) 
237 Swarms of goatsuckers .. descend and settle on a low 
branch..and then, squatting down on their heels, are 
difficult to distinguish from the surrounding soil. 

3. Pregnant uses in reference to the heel or hind 
foot of man or beast. a. As the instrument of 
kicking: hence to raise or Lift the heel against, to 
make a heel. 

c950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xiii. 18 Sede brucad mec mid 
pat hlaf he ahefed onxagn mec hel his, a 122g Ancr. R. 
136 Mi leof is ivetted..& smit me mid his hele. 1382 

Vycuir Fok xiii. 18 He that etith my breed, schal reyse 
his heele ajens me. 1535 Covervare /’s. xi[i]. 9 Vee 
euen myne owne familier frende .. hath lift vp his hele 
agaynst me. 1590 SHAKS. Com. Err. ut. i. 15, 1 should 
kicke being kickt, and being at that passe, You would keepe 
from my heeles, and beware of an asse. 1728 RAMsay | 
Fables & T., Ass & Brock g Replied the Ass, and made | 
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a heel. 1732 Pore Ef. Bathurst 68 With spurning heel. 
@ 1822 SHELLEY Ode Naples 112 Fair Milan. .lifts her heel 
To bruise his head. 

b. As the instrument of trampling down or 
crushing. 


1601 Hottann Pliny xvm. v, That the lords eie is far 
better for the land, than his heele. 1819 SHELLEY Cenc? tv. 
tv, Our innocence is as an armed heel To trample accusation. 
1838 Prescott Ferd. & /s, (1842) 1, x. 440 The green crop 
had no time to ripen ere it was trodden down under the 
iron heel of war. 1867 Gotpw. Ssutu Zhree Ene. States- 
sen (1882) 218 Too hasty in setting his heel on the agents 
of tyranny and corruption. 1879 H. Georce Progr. & Pov, 
V. nN. (1881) 257 Those classes upon whom the iron heel of 
modern civilization presses. 

ce. Heels; as the hindmost parts displayed by 
a fugitive; hence asthe means of flight. Zo have 
or get the heels of: to outrun. 

1523 Lo. Berxers ross. 1. cli. 180 Suche as had their 
horses by them mounted and shewed their horses heles, and 
thenglysshmen after thei in chase. 1583 StTuBBES Anas. 
Abus. 1. ee 96 He showes them a faire pair of heeles, and 
away goeth he. 1583 Stocker //ist, Civ. Warres Lowe C. 
1. 96a, Lhe rest, full of lyfe in the heeles, saued them selues, 
1599 Suaks. Hen, V, 1. v. 34 Saying, our Grace is onely 
in our Heeles, And that we are most loftie Run-awayes. 
1612-15 Br. Hare Contemfpl., O. 7. xix. viii, Many a one 
hath had better counsell from his heeles, then from his 
elbows. 1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberville’s Polexander 
tt.-1v. 197 One squadron. .he routed and put to their heeles. 
€ 1685 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Conf. Wks. 1705 I]. 49 
Fatber, your zeal has got the heels of your Discretion. 
1719 De For Crusoe 1. xx, Friday .. had. .the heels of the 
bear. 1730-6 Baicey (folio) s.v., One Pair of Heels is worth 
two Pair of Hands, that is, it is better to run for it, than be 
beaten, where a Man has not the Courage or Force to with- 
stand his Enemy. 1832 Marrvat NV. Forster xi, Be smart, 
my lads, for she has the heels of us. 


4. In insects: a, The terminal extremity of the 
tibia; b. The base of the first tarsal joint, when it 
is curved to join the tibia; the ‘ calx’ of Kirby, by 
him limited to the heels of the four posterior tarsi; 
c. Leach’s name for the bristles forming the stri- 
gilis (Century Dict.). 

1826 Kiruy & Svence /utrod. Entomol. 111. 386 Cadx (the 


Heel. The curving part of the Planta... by which it 
inosculates with the 7rdia, 

5. a. The part of a stocking that covers the heel; 
b. the thick part of the sole of a boot or shve 
which raises the heel. 

1577-87 llotinsutep Chron., /rel, 111. 89’2 He .. bare it 
awaie tn the heele of his stocke. 1596 Suaxs. Sam. Shr. 
tv. i. 136 Gabrels pumpes were all vnpinkt i’th heele. 1634 
Sir I’. Hersert Trav. 146 ‘Vheir shooes.. are usually 
sharpe at the toe..the heeles shod with thin Iron. 1709 
STEELE 7atler No. 7 P 16 One of his Shoes had lost an 
Heel. 1714 Gay /rivia 1. 31 The wooden Heel may raise 
the dancer’s bound. 1753 in Fairholt Costume (1860) 304 
But mount on French heels when you go toa ball. 1849 
Macactay //ist, Eng. 1. 397 She determined..whether his 
heels must be high or low, 1882 Caucremp & Sawarp 
Dict. Needlework 305/1 Upon the ease with which the 
heel fits the wearer much of the comfort of the stocking 
depends. /od. Sbe wears high heels. Slippers have no heels. 

6. The heel of Italy: the S.E. extremity of that 
country (which in shape resembles a leg and foot). 

1717 Berxetey Tour in [taly Wks. 1871 1V. 556 No 
mountains in the heel of Italy. 1869 Rawiinson A nc. Hist. 
335 Tbe heel of Italy (lapygia). 


7. A part of a thing which has the position or 
shape of the human heel; the hinder end of the 


base; a protruding hinder or lower extremity. 

a. generally, b. The lower or handle end of a pike, 
violin bow, etc., or of the hlade of a sword, etc.; the crook 
in the head of a golf-club; the top corner of the butt of 
a gun when in firing-position at the shoulder; the hinder 
part ofa ploughshare. c. Naut. The after end ofa ship's 
keel; the lower end of a rudder, mast, or piece of timber. 
Q@. Arch, ‘he lower end or foot of a rafter where it rests 
on the wall or plate’ (Knight Dict. A/ech.); also, a cyma 
reversa. €. Horticulture. A projecting bit of older wood 
taken off with a cutting. » Silversmiths’ work, ‘Vhe 
small projecting part at the hack of the bow] of a spoon. 
g. The ee dcat timber of a gate which bears the hinges ; 
the harre. h. Conch. Vhe part of a bivalve shell which 
bears the joint or hinge. 1. /feel of the hand . ‘The lower 
part of the palm, next the wrist. j. (eels ofa horse-shoe: 
The turned up extremities; the calkins. 

&. 1707 Moriimer //usd. (1708) 256 In Hertfordshire 
they have a particular Sort of Spade .. the Teeth of which 
being Iron and hroad, rakes out the Mould and spreads it ; 
and at the other side there is a kind of heel or knob. 

b. rs9r Garrarn Art IWVarre 55 ‘The heele and tippe of 
their pikes would he equally bolden. 1807 A. Younc 
Agric. Esse.c (1813) 1. 139 Vhe plough heel, comprising the 
position of the breast behind, and forming, together with 
the end of the rest, that wedge which fills up the furrow. 
81z Lxaminer 31 Aug. 552/1 Iwo hairs on the heel of it 
(a razor). 1856 Mrs. C. Crarke tr. Berdioz’ [nstrument. 
12 With the heel of the [violin] how. 1857 Chambers’ [n- 


Jorm. 11. 696/2 Heel, the crook of the head (of a golf-club]’ 


where it joins the shaft. ¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's. 
Catech. 11 On the stock fof a rifle]isa..heel. 188r GrrENER 
Gun 432 Most gun-stocks are twisted over, that is to say, 


the toe of the hutt is more out oftruth with tbe barrels tban - 


the heel. 1890 Gloucestershire Gloss., Heel, the lower part 
of a scythe blade. 

C. 1602 Marston Ant. g Aled. 1, Wks. 1856 I. 16 Now 
gustie flawes strook up the very heeles Of our maine mast. 
1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Talon de la quille, 
the after-end of tbe keel, into which the foot of the stern- 
post is tenented: this is also called the ship’s heel. 1840 
R.H. Dana Bef, Mast xxx. 107 The tightest ship. .will leak 
more or less round the heel of the bowsprit. 1858 JZerc, 
Marine Mag. V. 19 She..went with her heel upon the rocks, 


HEEL. 


@. | 1882 Garden 4 Feb. 85/3 [They] propagate readily from 
cuttings made of ripened wood, taken off with a ‘heel’. 1889 
Co-op. News 6 Apr. 349 The slips {of currant-hush] being 
about ten inches long, and having a ‘heel’ if possible. 

JF. 1879 Cassell's Techn, Educ. 1V. 413/t ‘he Next opera- 
tion Is stamping upon it the little projection which in trace 
parlance is called the ‘heel’, and which seems to indicate the 
juncture of the bow] with the stem. 

&. 1854 Frul. R. Agric. Soe. XV. u, 250 The head and 
heel [of gate], called here the‘ har’, are usually made of elm. 
1893 /érd. Mar. 38 A gate is a rectangular frame consisting 
of ‘heel’ and ‘head’ und top and bottom rails. 

. 31692 Ray Dissol. World 115 It seems strange to me 
that two shells should be so adapted together at the heel 
as to shoot out to the same extension and tbe upper and 
nether valve be of different Figure. 1836 Pez Cycl. V. 
312 The heel of the larger valve deeply notched up to the 
border of articulation. 

1. 1704 J. Pitts Ace. Mahometans ix. (1738) 222 A hole 
made in the Heel of each hand, 1887 D. Granam in Buck 
Hand.bh. Med. Sc. VV. 645/1 The heel of the operator's hand 
will be used for vigorous friction of the palm. 1888 Ex- 
WorTHy I’, Somerset Word-bk., Heel of the hand, the part 
of the hand on which it rests in the act of writing. 

J. 3831 Youatr Horse (1848) 421 The heels of the shoe 
should be examined as to their proper width. 1886 Pa// 
Mall G, 17 Aug. 14/1 The shoes of tbe horses have neither 
toes nor heels, which seems to be a peculiarity of Paris 
farriery. 

8. The crust at the bottom (also, sometimes, the 
top) of a loaf; the rind of a cheese. 

1362 Lanar, P. 77. A. vin. 181, I nolde 3eue for pi pardoun 
one pye hele, 1611 Cotcr., Esguiguonner, to cut, or breake 
off a lumpe, cantle, crustie heele, or peece from a loafe of 
bread. @ 1774 Fercusson Rising of Session vii, 1 wat weel 
They'll stoo the kebbuck to the heel. 1814 Scorr Il’av. 
Ixiv, The heel o’ the white loaf that came from the bailie’s. 
1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xi, The heel of a Dutch cheese. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Heel, the top crust 
of a loaf cut off, or the bottom crust remaining. 

9. The latter or concluding part of a period of 
time; also, of a book or writing; in Astrol., of a 
zodiacal sign: cf. HEAD sd. 19 b. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xin. vii. (1886) 243 That it 
be not doone in the end, declination, or heele (as they terme 
it) of the course [of the planet]. 1599 Nase Lenten Stuffe 
47 So hut seldome should they ineete in the heele of the 
weeke at the best mens tables, vppon Fridayes and Satter- 
dayes, 1636 B. Jonson £ug. Gram. 1, vi, 1 will promise. .to 
giue, in the heel of the Book, some spur and incitement to 
that which I so reasonably seek. 1758 J. Rutty Sf7r. 
Diary (ed. 2) 122 Nine hours spent in hed: it is a great 
deal in the heel of the evening. 1803 WELLINGTON in Owen 
Wellesley’s Desp. 787 The corps..in a close pursuit at the 
heel of the day, lost many men. 1847 Catioun IVs. 1V. 
363 The Senate's resolution—passed at the very heel of the 
session, 

II. Phrases. * Wath prep. or adv. 

10. At, on, upon, tin (one’s) heel(s. Close 
behind ; in close pursnit or immediate attendance ; 
also fig. At the hard heels of,at the very heels of : 
see HARD a. 20. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 1899 Renaud com..& alle be rabel 
in a res, ry3t at his helez. “1390 Gower Conf. I, 18 ‘There 
bene also somme as men saie, hat folwen Simon ate heles. 
31555 Latimer Serm. § Rent. (1845) 229 Itis but a super- 
stition to think that a Pater Noster cannot be well said with- 
out an Ave Maria at its heel. 1571 Gorpinc Caluix on 
Ps. xlix. 13 Death preaceth hard at your heeles. 1579 
Gosson Sch. Adéuse (Arb.) 26 Our 2uncestours, which pur- 
sued vertue at the harde heeles, and shunned vyce. 1607 
Suaks. 7 e021. i. 27 Painter. When comes your Booke 
fortb? eet. Vpon the heeles of my presentment sir. 1646 
‘Trappe Comment, Numb, xxxii. 23 The guilt will baunt you 
at heels, as a bloodhound. 1650 Cromweit Leff. 30 July 
in Carlyle, 1 marching in the heel of them with the residue of 
the army. 1674 N.Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1. (1677) 13 Vo have 
your Dog at your heels. @ 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. Pref., 
‘The Hollanders are at our heels, in the race of Naval 
Power. 1749 Firtpinc Tom Yones xvi. x, Unavailable 
repentance treads on his heels. 1782 Cowrer Gilpin 204 
Away went Gilpin, and away Went post-boy at his heels. 
1827 Potiok Course 7. v, So swift trode sorrow on the heels 
of joy! 1853 M. Arnotp Poems, Sohrab & R., Ruksh, his 
horse, Follow’d him like a faithful hound at heel. 1860 
‘TYNDALL Géac, t. xvi. 112, 1.. kept close at his heels. 

11. Down at heel (adv. and adj.) ; a. having the 
heels of one’s boots or shoes quite worn down; 
taken as a symptom of destitution: cf. 12;  b. 
said of shoes or slippers, when negligently slipped 
on so that the heel part is crushed down under the 
foot ; also, of persons so wearing their shoes ; and 


Jig. slovenly, slip-shod. 

1732 Gentl. /nstr. (ed. 10) 212 (D.) Sneak into a corner .. 
down at heels and out at elbows. 1835 Loncr, Oulre-Aler 
Prose Wks. 1886 I. 120 Thus the unhappy notary ran 
gradually down at tbe heel. 1840 Barnam /nyol. Leg., St. 
Odille, Her shoes went down at heel. 1860 AM Vear 
Round No. 57. 158 Down-at-heel self-neglect. 1875 TEnni- 
son Q. JJary 1.i, Fray'd i’ the knees, and out at elbow .. 
and bursten at the toes, and down at heels. 1880 H/or/d 
8 Dec. 2 Shuffling down.at-heel sentences. 1886 Pal/ Mall 
G. 7 Dec. 11/2 If ignorance is bad, assuredly down-at-heel 
dilettantism is worse. ; ; , 

12. Out at heels (adv. and adj.) : with stockings 
or shoes worn through at the heel ; also, of persons 
wearing such; fig. in unfortunate or decayed cir- 


cumstances; in trouble or distress. 

1553 Witson Phet. (1567) 82 b, Some riche snudges .. go 
with their hose out at heles. 1588 Frauxce Lawzers Log. 
1, iv. 27 To affectate such woordes as were quite worne out 
at heeles and elbowes long before the nativitie of Geffray 
Chaweer. 1605 SHaks. Lear 11. ii. 164 A good mans fortune 
may grow out at heeles, 1676 Wychertey P2 Dealer i. 
(1735) 74 Go look out the Fellow. .tbat walks with his Sword 
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and Stockings out at Heels. 19747 W. Horstev Foo (1748) 
II. No. 83. 254 My present Situation being, as I may say, 
a little out at Heels. 

13. To heel. Of a dog: close behiud, in behind ; 
under rule. Also fg. 

1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 149 They will back, or 
come to heel, as commanded. 1849 James Hoodman xiii, 
To heel, good dog. 1870 Hixiey Lay Sernt. iii. (1874) 35 
Whose passions are trained to come to heel. 1873 G. C. 
Davies Mount. & Mere vi. 45 We did so, the dogs, a spaniel 
and a retriever, keeping to heel. 

** With another substantive. 
14. Heel and toe. a. adv. With proper walking, 


as opposed to running; also as adj.and sd. b. Of 


dancing also heel over toe). 

1820 W. levine Sketch Bh., Christm, Fve (1865) 251 Masier 
Simon .. was endeavoring to gain credit hy the heel and 
toe, rigadoon, and other graces of the ancient school. 1827 
T. Hasitton Cyril Thornton (1845) 277 With that sort of 
walk, generally called heel and toe, he led his fair partner 
to her station, 1837 Dickens /ickw. xl, Bravo—heel over 
toe—cut and shuffle. 1861 Hucues Yom Brown at Oxf. 
xiv, They returned to college, having done a liltle over 
fifteen miles, fair heel and toe walking. 1883 Brack Shan- 
dou Bells iii, A curious clamping ane shuffling, as if some 
one were doing a hecl-and-toe stepon a wooden floor. 1892 
A.M, Voshiwara Episode 33 He spent the best part of the 
day in a healthy heel-and-toe to Ojigoku. 

15. Heels over head. With the heels in the air 
and the head downmost; upside down ; fo ¢ueru 
heels over head, to turn a somersault. 

13.. E. £. Allit. P, C. 269 He [Jonas] glydez in hy be 
giles, pur3 glaymande glette..Ay hele over hed hourlande 
aboute. ie Ross Helevore 64‘ Jam.), 1 couped Mungo’s 
ale Clean heeis o’er head. /é6a/. 86 (Jam.) Now by this 
tine the house is heels o'er head. 1814 Worosw. -.rcurs. 
vi. 387 They .. An uncouth feat eahibit, and are gone 
Heels over head. 1864 Cartyte /redk. Gt. LV. 523 A total 
circumgyration, summerset, or tumble heels-over-head in 
the Political relations of Murope. 1885 I'ENsyson Locksécy 
Hall 60 Y, After 135 Tumble Nature heel oer head. 

attrib, 1887 Century Mag, Nov. 49/1 What'll happen if 
you go on in this heels-over-head way ? 

b. So (S¢.) heels over gowily, 

1796 Burns oem on Life 37 Soon, heels-o'er-gowdy ! in 
he gangs. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 150 
Heels-over-gowdie whurliu’, 

ee WW 1th a verb, 

+16. Cast or throw at.. heel(s. To cast under 
foot, reject with conteinpt. Ods. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions App. 350 ‘Those that 
..threwe not at their hieles those thinges that Moyses had 
taughte them. 1576 Gascoicne Steele G1. (Arh.) 56 Wherein 
I see, a corps of comely shape. .{fs cast at heele, by courting 
al lo soone. 1628 Preston Breasipl. faith (1630) 24 
They resisi it, casting it at their heeles. 1659 D. Prin 
impr. Sea 593 Vhe States of England throw not their dear 
and costly purchased Victories at their heels. 

17. Kick one’s heels. To stand waiting idly or 
impatiently. Cf. 0 cool one's heels, s.v. Coot v. 5. 

1760 Foore J/inor 1. (1781) 51 Vo let your uncle kick his 
heels in your hall. 1833 Marrvat /?. Simple xiii, I'l trouble 
him [not] to Jeave me here kicking my heels. 

18. Lay, set, clap by the heels. To put in 
irons or the stocks; €o fetter, arrest, or confine; 
also, fig. to overthrow, disgrace. So fo have by the 
heels; and, of the person confined, fo “ie or be tied 
by the heels. 

¢1g§10 fHickscorner in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 170, | will go fetch 
a pair of gyves, For in good faith he shall be set fast by the 
heels. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. wi. xv. (1886) 51 
One of Q. Maries justices .. laid an archer hy the heeles. 
1654 G. Gopparp /ntrod. Burton's Diary (1828) I. 160 
When they had seized upon him and clapped him hy the 
heels. 1700 LutTtKELe Arief Rel. (1857) IV. 638 The lod 
cheif justice..will lay the undersherif by the heels. 1781 
Mab. D'Arsiay Diary Aug., | supposed you would have 
finished it (a play} in your last fit of sickness .. pray go on 
with it when you are tied by the heel next. 18655 KincsLey 
fherew. UW. xvi. 274 Tell him Hereward has .. half a dozen 
knights safe by ihe heels. 1889 Badtimore (Md.) Sux 
19 Nov., The bold offender .. would have beer quickly set 
by the heels. 

19. Take to one’s heels; formerly /o (be)fake 
himself to his heels, to take one’s heels. To runaway. 

1s4z Upart Erasn, Apoph, 1. 127 When this Manes had 
taken his heeles and renne awaye from his maister. 1548 
Hatt Chron., Hen. ViI, 49 So deceavyng his kepers [hel] 
toke him to his heeles. 1583 Stuanes Anat. A dus. 11, (1882) 
54 They..betake 1hem to their heeles astotheir hest refuge. 
1sgo Suaks. Com. Evr... ii.g5 Nay, and you will not sir, 
He take my heeles. 1600 HoLtanp Livy xxxu. xxxvi. 845 
The Gaules..turned their backe, tooke them 1o their heeles, 
and ranaway. 1659 B. Harris Parivals fron Age 7 The 
Tartars..as soon as they..find the Poles advancing, betake 
Ihemselves to their heels. 1690 W. Wacker /dtomat. A nglo- 
Lat, Pref. 1 Let us take our heels and run away. 1809 \W. 
Irvine Awickerd, vit. xi.' 1849) 440 The rabble incontinently 
took to their heels. 1889 Jessorr Coming of Friars ii. 93 
‘The heholders would have. .1aken Io their heels and run for 
their lives. 

20. Trip (hick, strike, throw) up a person’s heels. 
To trip up, upset, or overthrow (him); also fg. 

1600 Snaxs. 4d. V. L. m1. ii. 225 It is yong Orlando, that 
tript vp Ibe Wrastlers heeles, and your heart, both in an 
instant. 1618 J. TayLor (Water P.) Avne’s Majesty Wks. 
(1872) 3 Thy Constancy hath trip'd up Fortune's heel. 1678 
Bunyan Pilgr. 1.174 It shall go hard but they will throw 
up his heels. 1706 Appison Rosamond vii. Wks. 1721 1. 123 
Death has Iripped up my heels. 1887 Barinc-Govtp 
Gaverocks 111. 58, I wish it were in my power to kick up 
his heels. 

+ 21. Turn one’s heels. To run away. Oés. 

1886 J. Hooxer Giradd, Irct. xxv. in Hotinshed \\1. 19/1 
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He turneth a faire paire of heeles and runneth awaie. /ditd., 
fret. 142.1 (Vhey] turned their heeles, fursooke the field, and 
dispersed themselues into the woods. c¢ 1620 Z. Born Zion's 
Flowers (1855) 120 Big looking minions... make hast To 
turne their heeles, 

22. Turn on (2/072) one’s heel. To tum sharply 
round, turn back or away. 

1757 W. Tuomvson A. NV. Advoc. 38 L—d Ve .. tum'd 
short on his Heel, telling me he knew nothing of the Matter. 
1782 Miss Gurney Cecilia I. 61 Sir Robert .. turned upon 
his heel, and was striding out of the room. 1834 M. Scott 
Cruise Midge viii, He turned round on his heels, and 
marched out of the cabin. 1887 Epa Lvate Awt..Errant 
xii. 102 Carlo had turned sharply round on his heel and 
left him without a word. 

23. Turn (fick, tunhle) ap a person’s heels. 
To knock (him down; to lay low; to kill. So 
toturn kick, lay. trp, topple) up one’s heels, to die. 

c1s00 Maid /mlyn iHalliw.), We toke a surfet wh a cup, 
That made hym tourne his heels up. 577/87 Houinsuep 
Chron, fred. 111. 93/2 Hestrake hin with his bullet full in 
the forehead. .and withall turned vp hisheeles. 1599 Nasue 
Lenten Stnffe 13 Of which {sickness] .seauen thousand and 
fifty people toppled vp their heeles there. 1604 DeKKer 
Jlonest Wh, Ws. 1873 U1. 8, 1 would not for a duckat she 
had kickt vp her heeles. 1611 Corer , Passer oultre, to tipe 
vp the heeles, todie. ¢ 1620 Z. Koyo Zion's Flowers (1855) 
155 Nowe Shechem’s gone, he hath laid up his keeles. 1641 
Best Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 29 Oftentimes (after a longe 
declininge and goinge backe) (they] turne up theire heeles. 
1648 Gace Shest, fad. vi, 17 Our men with one reasonable 
Cup of Spanish Sacke presently tumbled up their heeles, 
and left them like swine. 1688 Dusvan //eavenly Footman 
(1856 148 He hath turned up their heels, and hath given 
them an everlasting fall. 1845 Krownine Slight Duchess 
xvii. 33 Elis heels hell kick up, Slain hy an onslaught fierce 
of hieuup. 

*¥** Other phrases. 

24. ta. 70 bless the world with one's heels, to be 
hanged. tb. 70 cast or lay (one’s) heels in one’s 
neck, to leap headlong or recklessly. te. Zo run 
back the heel, run or haut heel, huut tt by the heel, 
take it hrel, to rn back on the scent; to hunt or 
run counter; also fo ruz heel-way (26c). A. Mirth 
the heels foremost or forward, asa corpse is carried. 

& 1666 Painter al, Pleas, 63 Vhe three theues were 
conueied foorth, to blesse the worlde with their heeles, 

b. 1599 Nasue Lea'cn Stnffe 8 Wis yeomen bolde cast 
their heeles in their necke, and friskt it after him. 1676 
Cotton Walton's Angler. 281 These stones are soslippery 
I can not stand!..I think I were best lay iny heels in my 
neck and tumble down ! 

c. 1674 N. Cox Gentt. Recreat, (1677) 16 When the 
Ilounds or Beagles hunt it by the Heel, we say, they //nt 
Counter, 1781 P. Beck ror» //unting (1802) 148 A fault.. 
which such hounds must of necessity sometimes he guilty 
of; that is, running back the heel. 1828 Sportine Mag. 
XXIL. 232, 1 cannot help challenging a stale scent, or, 
speaking more technically, taking it heel. 18.. Hee. AN. 
Devon Staghounds 45 (Elworthy) The whole pack took it 
heel, and were stopped before they reached the edge of the 
covert. 1888 E:wortny IV, Somerset Word-bkx., flecl, 
hounds following the scent in the wrong direction are said 
to ‘be running heel 1897 D, H. Mappen Diary Silence 
51 He was merely hunting counter (or beel, as it is now 
called). ; 

d. 1670 G H. //ist, Cardinals u. nu. 147 He was clapt 
in Prison, and came not out but with his heels forward. 
1701 CinperR Love makes Alan wii, Car. How caine you 
hither, Sir! D. Lew, Faith, like a Corpse into Church, Loy, 
with my Heels foremost, 

TIL. attreb. and Comb, 

25. General, as Acel-beam, -cateher, -cnd, -leather, 
-loop, -stttch, -strap; heel-sliding, -treading vbl. 
sbs.; Aeel-fast, -hurt adjs. 

1827 STEUART /lanter’s G. 1828) 242 Others. .have added 
whatthey denominate a‘ * Heel-beam’ 18 in. out fromthe axle 
or cross-bar..in front of the axle, and next to the draughi-bar, 
to which the horses are put, 1666 ‘Rapp Corto. Gen. xxv. 26 
Calcanearius, an *heel-catcher, or supplanter. 1807 VaN- 
COUVER A e7vic. Devon (1813) 119 At the *heel-end (in a drill- 
ploughJof this sole, a perpendicularharis inserted. 1887 Fo. 
Marryat Driven to Bay Il. xv. 241 Clinging to the heel 
end of the spar. 1896 CA. Zimes 2 Apr. 403 Rogues who 
are lying *heel-fast in gaol. a@1s6g Kixcesmyie Alan's 
Est, ix. (1580) 45 Wee are but *heele hurted, hut he shall 
be wounded in the head, 1794 W. FELTon Carriages (1801) 
Il. 123 A *heel-leather to shelter the legs behind. 1880 
Turner § Co.'s Catal. Tools (Sheffield) 66 Common brown 
Skate Straps, with *heel loops. 1859 Dickens Haunted //o. 
vin. 48 There ensued such toe-and-heeling .. and double- 
shuffling, and *heel-sliding. ¢1740 Fieupinc £ss. Conz. 
Wks. (1840) 640 Three dancing-masters..the *heel sophists. 
1882 Cautreitp & Sawarp Dict. Veedlework 306/2 Place 
together the pin holding the *heel stitches and those hold- 
ing the foot stitches. 

26. Special combinations: a. in Shoemaking 
(see sense 5’, as heel-blank (also d/ank hee/), a 
set of ‘lifts’ built up into a heel for attachment to 
a shoe; heel-block, a block used in fastening 
a blank heel or a ‘lift’ toa shoe; heel-cutter, a 
tool for cutting ont the ‘lifts’ which form the heel 
of a boot or shoe; heel-fastener (see quot.’ ; 
heel-iron = HEEL-PLATE 2}; heel-lift, one of the 
pieces of leather, etc., of which the heel of a shoe 
is built up ; heel-maker, one who makes the heels 
of shoes; heel-quarters, the part of the shoe 
round the heel, the counter; heel-seat, the part 
of the sole to which the blank heel is attached ; 
heel-shave, a tool like a spoke-shave, used to shape 
the heel; heel-tip = HEEL-PLATE 2 (Simmonds 
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Diet. Trade 1858); heel-trimmer, a machine for 
trimming and shaping the edges of the ‘ lifts’ or 
heel-blank. 

1600 Dikker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 1. 23 Hoe, boy, 
bring him an “heele-blocke, heers a new-journeyinan (shoe- 
maker]. 41666 A. Beome On Death Fosias Shute 32 We 
was no whirligig lect‘rer of times, ‘hat from a heel-block to 
a pulpit climbs. 1888 exton 4 Son's Shoe Mercery Catal, 
*tleel Fastener,a Metal Plate for placing between the Sock 
and Innersole and attaching firmly all round the Seat of 
Shoe to Wood Heel. 1875 Kmieut Dict. Afech. 1094/2 The 
“heel-lifts are cut to graduated size, and merely require 
beveling after attachment. 1660 Chas. // hse. fr. Worcester 
in /ard, Alisc. (1744-6) 1V. 423/1 A Captain of the Rump, 
one Broadway, formerly a *Heel-maker. 1723 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6196/8 Joseph Cook .. Heelmaker. 1798 CoLenwor 
Satyrane’s Lett.in Giog. Lit, (1817) 252 Country women and 
servant girls..with slippers without *heel-quarters, tripped 
along the dirty streets. 1885 //arfer's Mag. Jan. 24/2 The 
crude heel is pressed upon the ‘ *heel seat’ of the shoe. 

b. Nautical (see sense 7c), as heel-brace, ‘a 
piece of iron-work applicable to the lower part of 
a rudder, in case of casualty to the lower pintles’ 
(Smyth Sazlor's Word-6k.); heel-chain, a chain 
for holding out the jib-boom ; heel-jigger, a jigger 
or light tackle fastened to the heel of a spar to as- 
sist in running it in and out; heel-knee, ‘ the com- 
pass-piece which connects the keel with the stern- 
post’ (Smyth); heel-lashing, ‘the rope which 
secures the inner part of a studding-sail-boom to 
the yard; also, that which secures the jib-boom’ 
(Smyth); heel-tackles, ‘the luff purchases for the 
heels of each sheer previous to taking in masts, or 
otherwise using them’ (Smyth), 

1847 A. C. Key Recov. 1. Al. S. Gorgon 24 The upper 
purchase was hauled taut, and heel tackles clapped on. 
¢ 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 74 ‘The heel of the jib- 
boom has asheave for the heel rope to reeve through, a score 
for the heel chain. , 

c. In other uses: heel-cap, a cap or protective 
covering for the hecl of a shoe or stocking; whence 
heel-cap v, /rans., to puta heel-capon (a shoe or 
stocking); heel-clip,a part of a sandal used when 
a horse has cast a shoe; heel-dog, one that comes 
or keeps to heel; a retricver; heel-fly, ‘a bot-fly, 
Llypoderma lineata, that attacks the hecls of eattle 
in ‘fexas’ (l'unk); heel-joint (Orzzth.), the joint 
between the evus or leg and the tarsometatarsus or 
shank of a bird, the suffrago; theel-lifter, a run- 
away; heel-pad, (a) a pad in the heel of a boot; 
(4) sec quot.; heel-ring, the ring securing the blade 
of a plongh (Halliwell 1847~78); that by which the 
blade of a scythe is fixed on the snathe ; heel- 
string, the Zendo Achillis (Syd. Soc. Lex.); heel- 
tool (sce quot. ; heel-tree, the swingle-tree of a 
harrow (Hlalliw.); heel-wayadv., backward on the 
scent (sce sense 24); heel-wedge, (2) a wedge 
used to fasten the coultcr; (6) a wedge used to 
tighten the heel-ring of a scythe (1falliw.). 

1813 W. Beattie Fruits Time Parings 34 [Ue] "heel- 
caps his hose. 1859 J. Brown Rab & /*. 8 Hiv heavy 
shoes .. heel-capt and toe-capt. 1831 Youatt //orse (1848) 
429 The *heel clips are two clips at tbe hecls of the side bars. 
1887 Field LXX. 569/3 Any inan..would with ease dispose 
of twenty ‘ *heel’ dogs ere he was asked for one ‘Hold up* 
one. 188 FarMER Americanisms, */leel Fly, an insect 
pest which infests cattleon Western ranches. 1§83 StockER 
‘list. Civ. Warres Lowe C.1. 132 b, Amongest the lustie 
*heele lifters..a good manie..were driuen to returne. 1874 
Coves Gloss. in Baird, etc. //ist. N. A. Birds WIL. 545 
* Heel-pad, pterna, tuber .. The posterior portion of pelina, 
immediately under the foot-joint, and frequently prominent. 
(But Azed-pad should not be used in this connection, since the 
heel (ca/canens) is at the top of the tarsus, and not at the 
bottom, where the Ave/-fad lies.) 1894 Westo.Gaz. 12 July 3/3 
The knees are squeezed ina vice..and heel-pads inserted in 
the boots. 1849-so WeALE Dict, Terms, */feel tool, a tool 
used by turners for roughing out a piece of iron, or turning 
it to somewhat near the intended size: it has a very acute 
cutting edge and an angular base or heel. 1873-V. 4 Q. 4th 
Ser. X11. 198/1 ‘Vhere is a sporting phrase, to ‘run “heel- 
way’, when, after a check, hounds sake up the scent in the 
wrong direction, running hack towards the start. 1523 
Firzuers. //usd. § 4 Inthe settyng of the culure: and with 
the dryuinge of his syde wedges, forewedge and *helewedge. 

Heel (hil), 54.4 [A later form of HIELn, after 
HEEL v.42] Nau/. An act of heeling or inclining 
to one side; the amount of such inclination on the 
part of a ship. 

1760 C. Jounston Chrysad (1822) 11. 252 When the ship 
takes aheel. 1819 Byron Fran 11. li, She gave a heel, and 
then a lurch to port. 1862 Standard 24 Apr., An average of 
2 deg. of deviation for each degree of heel! 1882 W. H. 
Waite Naval Archit. (ed. 2) 151 The Devastation. .was 
made to reach a heel exceeding 7 degrees, hy four hundred 
men running eighteen times across her deck. 

Heel (hil), v.! [f. Hee 56.") 

1. r2tv. To move the hecl, tap or touch the 
ground with it ina rhythmical manner in dancing; 
also ¢rans. to perform (a dance) with the heels 


Also fo heel tt. 

1606 SHaxs. Tr. & Cr. iv. iv. 88, 1 cannot sing, Nor heele 
the high Lauolt. 1828 Examiner 679/1 Our English Sailor 
again toed and heeled, almost as neatly as life. 1845 Mrs. 
S.C. Hate IWhiteboy iv. 30 (He] performed a most charac- 
teristic and animated jig in the dust, covering the buckle 
—heeling and toeing—whirling his whip. 1863 Russsit 
Diary North & South 1. 273 The men [negroes] .. shuffled 
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and cut and heeled and buckled to each other with an over- 
whelming solemnity. { é 
2. trans. To furnish with a heel or heel-piece ; 


to add or put a heel to. 

1605 Rowtanns Hells Broke Loose 18 Hendrick the 
Botcher, cease from heeling Hose. 1612 Wesster /Vhite 
Devil t. ii, For want of means..I have been fain to heel my 
tutor's stockings. 1888 Corney Grain Autobiog, 14 One 
Gibson, who soled and heeled shoes in the world. 

b. To arm (a game-cock) with a gaff or spur ; 
hence (U.S. s/ang), to furnish or arm ,a person) 
with something, esp. with a weapon : see HEELED 2. 

1755 Jonnson, Jo heel, v.a.. to arm a cock. 1881 Lp. 
Duwsraven in 19th Cent. Nov. 688 We ain’t much ‘heeled * 
for chairs. Vote, A bird is said to be heeled when his spurs 
are put onand he is ready for the fight. 

3. To catch or take by the heel (somce-25e) ; to 
fasten or secure by the heels. 

@1638 Meve Wes. (1672) 1.226 My brother may well be 
called an Heeler, for he hath heeled me these two times. 
Now..to come behind a man and take him by the heel was 
foul play. 1887 WV. Y. Evening Post 14 Jan. (Cent.’, One 
would heel him (rope him [a calf] by the hind feet), while the 
other roped him about the neck. 1889 Farmer A merican- 
isms s.v., In cowboy vernacular to heel is to lariat or secure 
an animal by the hind leg. 

4. To follow at the heels of, chase by 1unning «at 
the heels; also aéso/. to follow at a pcerson’s heels. 

18.. Sportsman's Gaz. 448:Cent.) See that he [the collie] 

. 1s staunch on point and charge, heels properly. 1889 
Botprewoon Robbery under Arms (1890) 12 The old dog 
had been heelin him up too, for he was bleeding up to the 
hocks. 1893 J. A. Barry S. Brown's Bunyip, etc. 197 
Cattle-dogs were heeling his horses. 

5. a. To urge on with the heel. 

1886 R. F. Burton Arad. Nis. I. 386 So he made towards 
his steed and mounted and heeled him on. .Vofe, Arabfic], 
‘kicked’ him, i.e. with the sharp corner of the shovel- 
stirrup. 

b. Football. (intr. or absol.) To pass the ball 
out at the back of the scrimmage with the heels, 
so that it may be picked up. 

1892 Stratford-on-Avon [lerald 18 Nov. 2/2 First get 
mastery in the scrums, and then you will heel out properly. 
1893 Darly News 14 Dec. 2/6 Oxford were well content to 
only hold the scrummage, and heeled out quickly. 

ec. Golf. (¢rans.) To strike (the ball} with the 
‘heel’ of the club. 

1857 Chambers’ Inform. II. 695/1 When standing too 


near, the ball is often ‘heeled’, or struck with that part of | 


the club-head nearest the shaft. 1880 A. Lanc Badlades 
Blue China, Golf 4 Ye may heel her and send her agee. 

6. Shipbuilding. intr.) To rest with the heel or 
lower cnd 02 something, 

1850 Rucliom. Navig.(Weale) 147 The stern-timber. .heels 
upon the end of the..transom. 1869 Sir I. J. Reen Ship- 
burld. v. 88 The pillars heeling on the floors and lowest tie 
plate are gytiches in diameter. 

Heel (hil), v.2 Chiefly Nawt, [A corruption 
of earlier Aeed/, HiEL v., due perh. in part to the 
final @ being regarded as the pa. t. suffix. But cf. 
MDn. and Du. ellen for earlier *held/en, in OS. 
-heldian, LG. hellen, in MLG. helden, hellen, and 
ON. halla, hella, Sw. halla ( =Da. halde), in which 
also the dental is merged in prec. /.] 

1. intr. Of a ship: To incline or lean to one side, 
as when canted by the wind or unevenly loaded. 
Also of other things (quot. 1887). 

[1530 see Hietpv.1.] ¢ 1575 J. Hooker Life Str P. Carew 
(1857) 33 (MS. reading) The Mary Rose beganne to heele 
that is to say leane on the one syde. /did., The sayde Mary 
Rose thus heelynge more and more was drowned. 1659 
Somnerk Sazon Dect. s.v. [lylding, As we say, the ship 
heeles, when it lies or leanes to one side. 1682 WHELER 
Yourn. Greece i. 286 The Wind abated nothing of its force .. 
making the Vessel often heel. 1782 Cowrrr Koyal George 7 
Eight hundred of the brave .. Had made the vessel hee!. 


1854 H. Mitcer Sch. & Schmt. (1858) 15 Our cargo is shift- | 


ing..I could hear the coals rattle below ; and see how stiffl 
we heel tothe larboard. 1887 7ies (weekly ed.) 14 Oct. 18/2 
The balloon then heeled over, and. .there was a large rent in 
the silk near the escape valve. 

Jig. 1858 Cartvie Fredk. Gt. vin. iii. 11. 308 Grumkow 
himself. .1s now heeling towards England. 1865 /éd. xvi. 
ii, VII. 119 The Austrian Battle .. has heeled fairly dowu- 
wards, and is in an ominous way. 

2. ¢rans, To cause (a ship) to heel; to lay (her) 
on her side; t+tocareen. Also aéso/. 

1667 Perys Diary 30 June, The Dutch did heele ‘the 
Charles’ to get her down. 168% W. Hacke Codi, Voy. 
(1699) 8 Here we heeled our Ships and scraped them. 1697 
Dampier Voy. 1. 363 At the S.E. end of the Island we heel'd 
and scrubb’d also. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1872 The 
commodore was determined to heel the ship in our present 
Station. 1853 KANE Grinnell Exp. xlix. (1856) 461 The 
Rescue was heeled over considerably by the floes. 

Hence Heeling v6/. sb.; also attrté., as in heeling 
error (see quot. 1893). 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 283 When it doth lean too much 
on one side : or doth turn too much on each side... Heeling... 
Rolling. 1785 Franxuin Lett, Wks. 1840 VI. 477 In heel- 
ing they are not so subject to take in water as our boats. 
1893 Sfandard 15 Mar. 3/5 The error of the compass caused 
by the heeling of the vessel.. Comparatively few compasses 
ae pre erly adjusted for heeling error. 

eel, heele, obs. forms of HEaL, HELE v.2 

Hee'l-ball, sé. 

1. The ball or under part of the heel. 

1796 S. Dinsmoor in Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 667 One of 
these tracks was very large .. the proximate breadth behind 
the , oe the diameter of the heel-ball five. 

OL. Y. 
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2. A polishing substance, composed principally 
of hard wax and lamp-black, used by shoemakers 
to give a shining black surface to the sole-edges 
of new boots and shoes; used also for taking rub- 
bings of monumental brasses, etc. 

1822 R.G. Wattace Fifteen Years [nd. 142 Heel balls, 
shirts, and nankeen for the use of the soldiers. 1842 Few 
Words to Churchw. (Camb. Camden Soc.) 1. 11 There is a 
way of taking copies of them [hrasses} by laying thin paper 
upon them, and rubbing it over with black lead, or with 
what is called heel-ball. 1861 Sat. Rev. 22 June 647 What 
the upholsterers call ‘lining paper’, and what the shoe- 
makers call ‘heelball’, form the weapons of a brass-rubber. 

Hence Heel-ball v., to polish with heel-ball. 

1851 Mavuew Lond, Labour |. 369 The old shoes are to 
be cobbled up, and the cracks heel-balled over. 1870 Daily 
sVews 10 Nov., The Prussian troops have heel-balled the 
eagle on their helmets. 

Hee'l-bone. The bone of the heel; the ca/- 
CANCUIN OF OS calcdts. 

1598 Frorio, Cadce .. the heelebone of a mans leg. 1741 
Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 297 The internal Side of the 
Heel-bone is hollowed. 1836-9 Topp Cycd. Axat. II. 339/2- 

Heeld(e, var. HiELp vz. 


Heeled (hild), pa/.a. [f. HEEt 50.1, v.1 +-ED.] 

1. Fuinished with a heel or heel-like projection ; 
esp. in comb., as long- heeled. 

1562 J. Heywooo Efigr. (1867) 134 A hart in a heelde 
hose, can neuer do weele. 1698 Frver Acc. £. India § P. 
245 Persian Boots (which are low-heel'd and good cordovan 
Leather). 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4034/4 A short Negro Man, 
long Heel’d. 1711 ‘J. Distarr’ Char. Don Sacheverellio 3 
A pair of Red-heel'd Shooes. 1854 Woopwarp Vollusca 
(1856) 299 Foot large, heeled. 

2. Provided, cquipped ; armed, esp. with a re- 
volver. C.S. slang. 

1883 Leisure Hour 2822 The ratio of ‘heeled’ citizens 
increased .. the meekest-looking individual having one 
[revolver]. 1887 A. A. Havas in Fesuit’s Ring 227 You 
fellows would want to go well heeled. 

3. Golf. Struck or given with the ‘hcel’ of a club. 

18g0 Hutcuixson Golf 63 The tendency of the ‘heeled’ 
ball to fly to the right. 1891 Fvedd 7 Mar. 349,1 A heeled 
tee stroke at this point is sure to lie in tufty grass. 

Heeler (hrlaz). [f. Herz v.! or 56.1+-En 1] 

1. One who puts heels on shoes ; cf. so/er. 

1665 Canterbury Marriage Licences, George Robinson of 
Canterbury, heeler. 1884 L. Grontunp Co-ofer. Commu. 
vill. 179 The ‘heelers’ amoung the operatives in a shoe- 
factory. 

b. (See quot.: cf. HEEL uv. 2b). 

1831 JouNnson Sforfsman’s Cycl., [leeler, is the person 
who affixes the spur to the heel of a game cock. 

2. A fighting cock, that uses his spurs or ‘heels’. 

1688 R. Home Armoury u. 252/1 A Heeler, or a Bloody- 
heel Cock..strikes or wounds much with his spurs. 1815 
Sporting Mag. XLVI. 24 Mark them for steady fighters, 
good heelers..and deep game. ; 

3. One who has light heels ; a quick runner. 

1828 Craven Dial, Heeler,a quick runner, active. : 

4. One who catches by the heels ; one who trips 
up, undermines, or supplants. 

@ 1638 [see Here v.13). 1850 J. T. WHEELER Anad. O. 
Test. //ist. 14 Jacob signifying a heeler or one who heels 
or strikes up his adversary. 

5. One who follows at the heels of a leader or 
“boss”; an unscrupulous or disreputable follower 
of a professional politician. WS. 

a1897 .V. Y. Herald in Bartlett Dict. Amer. (1877) s. v.; 
The politician, who has been a heeler about the capital. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Comore. IL, 1. Ixili. 451 By degrees he 
rises to sit on the central committee, having .. surrounded 
himself with a band of adherents, who are called his 
‘heelers', and whose loyalty. .secured by the hope of ‘some- 
thing good’, gives weight to his words. 

Heeling, vé/. 54.' [f. HEet v.! + -1nG }.] 

1. The action of HEEL z.!, in various senses. 

[r691 J. Witson Belphegor iv. iii, One cobbling of old 
shves; another heeling of stockings.] 1859 Geo. Exior 
A. Bede 1. 186 ‘ She'll know nothin’ o’ narrowin’ an’ heelin’, 
I warrand.’ 1896 Datly News 21 Feb. 3/5 There was none 
of the fashionable heeling-out for your Yorkshire forward. 

2. concr, a. The heel-piece of a stocking. b. 
Naut, The (square) lower end of a mast or spar; 
the heel. 

1591 Srenser M. [/ubberd 213 His hose broken high aboue 
the heeling. 1794 Kieging and Seamanship 1. 29 The 
heeling is to be square. 1823 Craus Zechnod, Dict., Heeling, 
the square part left at the lower end of a mast. 

3. attrib., as heeling-machine, a machine for 
attaching the heel to a boot or shoe. 

1880 Times 21 Sept. 4/4 There are other varieties of heeling 
machines, which also attach the heel with one stroke. 

Hee'ling, v4/. 54.4: sce under HEEL v.* 

Heelless (hillés), @. [f. HEEL 54.1 +-LEss.] 
a. Having no heel. b. Not using the heel. 

1 Tait’s Mag. VIII. 61 Heelless stockings and ragged 
jerkin. 1857 Chamb. ¥rni. VIII. 1 Villagers in heelless 
boots. 1866 Cornh. Mag. Mar. 309 The red man..steps on 
ahead with that easy, hght-toed, heelless step which has 
taken these mountain men up many a smoke-wreathed hill. 

Hee'l-piece, <é. ; 

1. The piece forming or covering the heel. a. The 
part of a shoe, etc. which forms its heel; a piece 
added to the heel. 

1709 Brit. Apollo 11. No. 65. 2/2 A pair of Heel-pieces. 
1733 SwiFT On Poetry 173 Like a Heel-piece to support 
mchpele with one Foot too short. 1858 Simmonps Dict. 
Trade 192/1 Heeling.. putting new heel-pieces to boots. 
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HEEMANTIC. 


b. Armour for the heel; that part of the sol- 
leret which bore the spur. 

1828 WensTER, citing (CHESTERFIELD, 

c. The piece forming the heel of a mast or the like. 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 27 The heel-piece .. coaks 
on to the heel of the lower tree, and the head-piece to the 
upper tree. 

2. fig. The end-piece ; the conclusion. 

1761 Liovp Cobbler Tessington's Let. 16 And then it 
griev'd me sore to look Just at the heel-piece of his book. 
1786 Francis, Chidanthr, 11.176 That great furnisher of 
theatric heel-pieces. 

Hence Heel-piece v. frans.to put a heel-piece on, 

1712 AgBuTHNOT Yohkn Budi i. vii, Some blamed Mrs. 
Bull for new heelpiecing of her shoes. 1826 Miss Mitrorp 
Vidlage Ser. 11. (1863) 442, 1 don't think he has had so much 
as a job of heel-piecing to do since [etc.]}. 

Heel-plate. 

1. The plate on the butt-end of a gun-stock. 

1847 [nfantry Man, (1854) 34 Bring the firelock .. to the 
shoulder, pressing the centre part of the heel-plate. .into the 
hollow of it. 188: GREENER Gun 257 The heel-plates are 
either of buffalo horn or ebonite. 

2. A metal plate protecting the heel of a shoe. 


Heel-post. a. The post to which a door or 
gateis fastened. b, Shzp-burlding. The post which 
suppoits a propeller shaft at the outer end, nearest 
thescrew (Webster 1864). @. The outer post which 
supports a stall-partition in a stable. 

1846 Loudon's Encycl, Cott. Archit. Gloss., Heel-posts, to 
which the stalls of a stable are attached. 1875 Knicut 
Dict. Mech., Heel-post..(2) That stile of a gate to which 
the hinges are attached. (3) ‘he post to which a door or 
gate is hung. (4) The quoin-post of a lock-gate. 1893 
Frnt. R. Agric. Soc. Mar. 58 Additional security may be 
given to the heel-post. .by nailing on to it slabs of timber. 

Heel-rope, s. A rope attached to the heel of 
anything: sfec.a. A rope rove through a sheave 
at the heel of the bowspiit or jib-boom, in oder 
to haul it out; a rope temporarily attached to the 
heel of a rudder to move or secure it. b. A rope 
by which the heels of a horse are fastened so as to 
prevent kicking. 

19794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 172 Heel-rope is to haul 
out the bowsprits of cutters, etc. 1854 H. H. Witson tr. 
Rig-veda 11. 115 The halter and the heel-ropes of the fleet 
courser. 1869 Sir E. J. Reeo Shipbuitd. xiii. 251 Heel- 
ropes are usually fitted to large ironrudders. 1886 4 rmy §- 
Navy Co-op. Soc. Price List Sept.1525 Heel Ropes, V Shape, 
with Leather Leg Strap. 1893 W. T. Waun S. Sea /s- 
landers 173, 1..rove a heel rope to the main-top-mast. 

Hence Heel-rope v., to fasten with a heel-rope. 

1890 R. Kiruine in Fortin. Rev. XLVIL. 357 Even the 
stallion too long heel-roped, forgets how to fight. 

Hee'l-tap, 54. 

1. One of the thicknesses or ‘lifts’ of leather (or 
other material) of which a shoe heelis made. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury ui. 324/2 A false quarter shooe 
..hath one of the Heel Taps cut off. 1797 Wotcorrt (P. 
Pindar) Out at Last Wks, 1812 ILI. 494 With heeltaps, 
toe-caps, soles for worn out fame. ¢1850 Nal. Encycé. 1. 
240 The imports of Herat. .lemon-juice, and ivory heel-taps. 

2. The liquor left at the bottom of a glass after 
drinking; also, the fag-end of a bottle. /ec/-tap 
glass, one without shank or foot. 

1780 Bannatyne JWirror No. 76 #13 Having, it seems, 
left a little more than was proper in the bottom of his glass, 
he was saluted with a call of ‘No heeltaps!’ 1820-36 [see 
Dayuicut 3). 1840 Dickens Odd C. Shop \xii, ‘ Toss it off, 
don't leave any heeltap.’ 1859 L. OtirHant Larl Elgin's 
Miss. to China 1. 203 Obliging us to turn over our glasses 
each time as a security against heel-taps. 

attrib, 1897 Pall Mall Mag. June 158 Old heel-tap 
glasses with toasts engraved round the rim, 

b. fg. The last or end part of anything. 

eat Biackmore Perdycross 75 Her heart wus full again, 
and the heel-tap of a sob would have been behind her words. 

Hence Heel-tap v. fvans., to add a piece of lca- 
ther to the heel of {a shoe). Also fig. 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 38 A great club who sit till break of 
day to heel-tap the nation; which, they say, is also run out 
at the toes. 

Heelthe, obs. form of HEALTH. : 

Heel-way. Erroneous rendering of he/e-wajes in 
‘ The Grave’: see quot. a 1200 s. v. HELEWOU. 

1838 Loncr. The Grave ii, The heel-ways are low, The 
side-ways unhigh. 

Heemantic (hijén:zntik), 2. Heb. Gram. In 
7hem-,heem-. [f. Heb. VION hecmantiv a 
mnemonic term containing all the letters in qucs- 
tion.] Applied to those Hebrew letters which are 
used in the formation of derivative words and 
inflexional forms. 

a 1638 Merve Wks. (1672) 1. 281 Gog .. s'gnifies the very 
same with Magog, for Mem is but an Hemantick letter. 
21646 J. Grecory Assyr. Mon. Posthuma (1650) 189 Gir 
signifying in the Persian tongue an arrow, to which if wee 
add the Hemantick letter Tau, we have the word entire 
Tiger or Tigris. 1674 Bove Grounds Corpusc. Philos. 40 
Hzemantic letters. 1681 H. More Exp. Dan. 137 The 
Hemantik n being prefixt. 

Heeme, var. Emer, Oés., uncle. 

Heende, obs. f. Exp sé.;_ var. HEND @. Obs. 

c1440 Carcrave Life St. Kath, Prol. 177 Of her lyffe & 
also of her heende. 

Heeng, obs. pa. t. of Hane w 
Heenge, obs. form of H1NcE sé. 
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HEER. 


Heepc(e, obs. forms of Heap, {lip. 

Heer (hi-1). Se. Alsohier. [Origin obscure : 

connexion with ON. herfa skein has been suggested. ] 
A measure of linen or woollen yarn containing two 
euts, ‘the sixth part of a hesp or hank of yarn, or 
the twenty-fourth part of a spyadle’ (Jamicson). 
. 17977 J. Anperson Observ, Nat. Industry in Farmers’ 
Mag. (1856) Jan. 44 It was so coarse that they could not 
undertake to draw ahove ’ forty heeres’ from a pound of it. 
1792 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Forfarsh. 1V.19(Jam.) A woman 
could spin at an average only 34 hiers in a day.—A hier is 
240 threads, or rounds of the reel, each..g1 inches long. 

Heerce, obs. jorm of [1EARsE sé. 

Heerd e, obs. forms of Herp sé.! and 2. 

Heerdes, obs. form of I]arps, Hurps. 

Heer(e, var. IIERE sé. Obs., host; obs. ff. Hair, 
Hare sés., HERE adv., [11GUER a. 

Heerin(g, -(r)yng, dial. and obs. ff. HERRING. 

Heern, Heerse, obs. ff. HERon, FFEARSE. 

Heest, Se. and north. form of Hicuest a. 

Heet(e, obs. forms of IfEat, Eligut v. 

Heeze, heize (hz), v. Sc. and x0r/h. Forms: 4-6 
heis, hese, 6 heiss, heise, 6-9 hease, 8-9 heeze, 
9 heize. [orig. identical with Aysse, hyse, hyce, 
early forms of Hoisk v.; ef. Icel. Aisa, Da. Asse, 
heise, LG. hiesen, hissen, Du. hijschen; Vr. hisser.] 
trans. To hoist, raise, elevate, push or pull up: 
generally with the notion of exertion. Also fg. 

1513 Dovctas 42 xners v. xiv. 6 Than all sammyn, with 
handis, feit, and kneis, Did heis thar saill, and trossit doun 
ther teis. /déd. 1x, viii, 112 All sammyn haistand wyth 
a pavis of tre Hesit logidder ahuf thar heidis hie. 1549 
Compl, Scot. vi, 41 The marynals began to heis vp the 
sail, cryand, heisau, heisau. 1589 R. Bruce Seri. (1843) 
166 To have our hearts heased and our minds lified vp to 
the heavens. 1721 Ramsay Ausw. Bourchet 19 Up to the 
stars 1’m heez’d. 1780 J. Mayne Siller Gun in. 135 Heeze 
up his carcass on a chair. 1893 Northuintld. Gloss., Heeze, 


. to hoist, to elevate. 
Heeze, heize, s+. Sc. [f. Ilneze v.] The 


aet ol hoisting or raising ; a lift. 

1513 DouGias ners 1. i. 120 With mony heis and how. 
/bid. WM, viii. 111 With mony heis and haill. 1790 SHirrees 
Poems 77 (Jain.) I'll gie the match a heeze. a@ 1832 Scott 
in Lockhart xvi, As Scott has confessed, ‘the popularity of 
Marmion gave him such a heeze he had for amoment alinost 
lost his footing’. 

Ilence Hee‘zy, in same sense. 

1719 Ramsay Answ. Hamilton's 1st Ep.iii, When Hamil- 
ton..Lendsmeaheezy, 1815 Scott Guy A, xiii, If he had 
stuck hy the way, I would have lent him a heezie. 1824 
Mactaccart Gallovid. Encycl., Heezie, a mighty lift. 

Hef, hefe, heffe, obs. ff. kar, HEaveE z. 

Hefd, hefed, -et, obs, forms of Ileap. 

Hefen, heffne, obs. forms of HEaven. 

Heffarth, -forth, hef fe ker, heffour, -fre, 
obs. forms of HrIFER. 

Hefful, dial. form of Hickwa.1. 

Heft (heft), sd. [A late deriv. of Have v.; 
app. analogical: ef. weave, weft, thieve, theft, 
etc., also he/? pa. pple. = heaved. In sense 1, there 
was perh, immediate association with Aeavy.] 

I. 1. Weight, heaviness, ponderousness. dia/, 
and U.S. 

1558 Puarr Eneid vu. S iij h, A swarme of hees heset the 
bowes. .and fast with feete in cluster clung..and on the top 
with heft they hung. 1567 Turserv. in Chalmers 7g. 
Poets 11. 583/1 Or never crusht his head with Helmets 
heft. 1598 Grenewry Jacitus’ Ann. xv. xiii. 240 Weigh- 
ing downe with the heft of her bodice. 1655 Mro. Wor- 
CESTER Cent. Juv. § 56 That all the Weights..shall be per- 
petually .. equal in number and heft to the one side as 
the other. 1848 Lowett Siglow P. Ser. 1. iv. 135 Con- 
stitoounts air hendy to help a man in, But arterwards don't 
weigh the heft of a pin. 1867 Pennsylv. School Jrul. No. 
16107 The hooks have a heft,—a feeling of weight and 
solidity,—that the hook fancier especially prizes, 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Wordtk., Heft, ..a heavy weight. A 
dead heft is a weight that cannot he moved. 

Jig. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Pogaunc P. tii. 24 Come to a ser- 
mon—wal, ain’t no gret heft in’t. 

+b. Foree (of falling blows). Ods. 

1659 WW. CHAMBERLAYNE Pharonnida v. v. (1820) 98 Each 
nimble stroke, quick. .fell ; yet with a heft So full of danger, 
most behind them left Their hloody marks. 

+ 2. fig. Stress, pressure of cireumstances; ‘need, 
emergency’ (Nares). Ods. 

1586 Jfirr. Mag. K. Forrex v, Far apart froin vs we 
wisedome left : Forsooke each other at the greatest heft. 

3. the bulk, mass, or main part. U.S. collog. 

1816 Pickerinc Vocad. 104 A part of the crop of corn was 
good, but the heft of it was bad. 1849. V. Herald 5 Feb. 
(Bartlett!, He's to his shop the heft of his time. 1884 H/ar- 
pers Mag. Oct. 740/1 The heft of Mr, Lane's means was 
placed in the boat and the house. 

IT. +4. Aheave, a strain; a heaving effort. Obs. 

1611 Suaxs. Wint, T. 11. i. 45 He cracks his gorge, his 
sides, With violent Hefts. 

5. The act of lifting ; a lift. dfad. 

1881 Brackmore Christowell iii, The sturdy parson seized 
the bigger of the two ash staves, and..gave the stuck wheel 
such a powerful heft, that the whole cart rattled. 1888 
*P. Cusuine’ Blacksin. of Voe 1. Prol. 12 Giving a sudden 
mighty heft that was intended to do the work. 1895 £. 
Auglian Gloss. Heft,or Hift, a lift or a push, 


Heft, v.! dia/.and U.S. collog. [app. {. HEFT sd.) | 


1. To lift, lift up; to remove by lifting. 
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a1661 Futter Worthies (1840) IL. 106 Hence hefted over 
into Flanders. 1789 Davipson Seasons 3 (Jam.) The eagle 
. tothe beetling cliffhe hefts his prey. 18580, W. Hormrs 
Aut. Breakf-t. xii. (1883) 260 The Governor hefted the 
crowns. 1882 Jerreries Levis U1. xvi. 254 With this con- 
siderate ease Bevis was to ‘heft’ his gun to the shoulder. 

2. ‘Yo lift for the purpose of trying the weight. 

1816 Pickrrinc Vocad. 104 To heft,..to lift any thing in 
order to judge of its weight, is not in the dictionaries. 
1828 WessTeR s.v. //e/t n., We sometimes hear it used as 
a verh, as, to heft, to lift for the purpose of feeling or judg- 
ing of the weight. 1872 O. W. Hotmes /’0ef Break/-t. xu. 
(1885) 303, I should like to ‘heft’ it in my own hand. 1894 
Beackmore J’erlycross 58 He..‘hefied it’ (that is to say, 
poised it carefully lo judge the weight, as one does a letter 
for the post). 

jig. 1878 Mus. Stowe Poganuc 7’. iii. 24 Come to heft 
him, tho’, he don’t weigh much ‘longside o’ Parson Cushing. 
3. inir, To weigh, have weight. 

1851 S. Jupp Afargaret (1871) 241, I remember the great 
hog up in Dunwich, that hefted nigh twenty score. 


Heft, v.2 Chiefly Se. [prob. a. ON. Aofia to 
bind, fetter, hold back, restrain, f. Aa/? handeuff, 
fetter; cf. Ger. heffen to make fast : see Hart v.* 
and 3,] To restrain, retain (milk or urine). 

1808-a5 Jamieson, To heft, to confine nature, to restrain. 
A cow's milk is said to be hefiit, when it is not drawn off 
for some time. .. One is said to be heftit, when, in con- 
sequence of long retention, the bladder is painfully distended. 
1842 H. Stepnens Bk. of Farm (1849) 522/2 Vhe impro- 
priety of Acfting or holding the milk in cows until the udder 
1s distended. 

Heft, var. of Ilarr sé,! and 2, v.! and 3. 

Heft, obs. pa. t. and pple. of I[KAvE. 

Hefty (he‘fti),a. dia/andU.S. [f. Hertsé. + -v.] 

1. Weighty, heavy ; hard, grievous. 


1 F. H. Luptow /Yeeing to Tarshish 167, l reckon | 
could forgive him .. but I'm afeard it ‘d come hens on me. 
1875 Aly Opinions & Betsey Bobbett's 372, 1 never looked 


well in the saddle any way, being so hefty. 

2. Violent. [Cf. Ger. hefizg.] 

1886 Mrs. F.H. Burnett Little Ld. Fuuntleroy xi. (1887) 
222 A hefty un she was—a regular tiger-cat. 

3. Easy to lift or handle. 

1885 American 1X, 232 It should be hefty, light and of a 
form that can he easily held in the hand. 

Heg, obs. form of Hac, Hepner, Hic. 

Hegberry, dial. form of HaGberry. 

Hege, obs. form of Hay, Hence, Hey, Elicu. 

Hegelian (hrgilian, hegeVlian), a. and sé. [f. 
the name of the German philosopher Georg Wil- 
helm Friedrich Ilegel (1770-1831).] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
Ifegel or his philosophy. 

1838 Penny Cycl, X11. 99/1 The thought... independent of 
its subject matter, or, in the Hegelian terminology, of all 
its contents, 1845 Maurice Afor. & Met. Philos. in ucycl. 
AMetrop. 11.671 Something which shou!'d be a substitute for 
the Hegelian system. 1875 Jowett /’/ato (ed. 2) I. xviii, 
‘he Kantian and Hegelian philosophies. : 

B. s?. One who holds the philosophical system 
of Hegel. 

1864 in Wesster. 1881 Vatror N. V.) No. 834. 443 All 
these facts .are niostly admitted by Hegelians. 

Hege‘lianism. [f. prec. +-1sm.] The philo- 
sophieal system of Hegel. 

A system of Absolute Idealism (as distinguished from the 
Subjective Idealism of Kant), in which pure being is regarded 
as pure thought, the universe as its development, and 
philosophy as its dialectical explication. . 

1860 ManseL Proleg. Log. ix. 299 note, (Michelet) pro- 
fesses to discover in Aristotle's Metaphysics an anticipation 
of Hegelianism. 1865 Sat. Rev. 12 Aug. 214 For this spice 
of Hegelianism, or identification of opposiies, the British 
mind, it might be thought, was hardly prepared. 

So Hegele’se, the language or jargon of Hegel; 
Hege‘lianize v. /ravs.,to render Hegelian; He-- 
gelism = HEGELIANISM; He'gelize v. 77/7., to do 
like Hegel. 

1856 Afen. F. Perthes ¥1. xxv. 376 It Hegelized and 
Straussized too much. 1864 Wesster, Hegelismm. 1881 
Nation (N. Y.) No. 834. 443 Hegelism is .. essentially 
passive, receptive, feminine. 1887 Lowett Deiocr., etc. 
169 When the obvious meaning of Shakespeare has been 
rewritten into Hegelese. 1887 A. SetH in AZind Jan. 94 
The Hegelianising of Kant may be best illustrated from the 
section on the ’ Deduction of the Categories’. 

+ Hegemorniac, 04s. = HEGEMONIC sd. 

1656 StanLey Hist. Philos. visi. (1701) 318/2 Profit is a 
part of Virtuous, as heing the Hegemoniack thereof. /éid. 
A virtuous man heing the whole, in respect of his Hege- 
moniack, which is profit, is not different from profit. 

Hegemonic (hedgimgnik, hig-), a.and sé. [ad. 
Gr. #yepovrxds capable of command, leading, au- 
thoritative, yyepxovixdv, neut. used subst., authori- 
tative principle, f. #-yenmv leader, chief.] 

A. adj, Ruling, supreme. 

Hegemonic functions, ‘the functions of the highest value 
in the animal economy’ (Syd. Soc. Lez). 

1656 StanLey /7ist, Philos. viii. (1701) 332/2 The Supream 
or Hegemonick part of the Soul. 1800 i" Jouxstone On 
Afaduess 2 (T.) All maniacks have a predominant idea, 
which .. is hegemonick in most of their propositions. 1893 
Huxcey Evol. & Ethics 26 The one supreme hegemonic 
faculty..the pure reason. 

B. sé. The ruling or supreme part, the master- 
principle. 

1678 CupwortH /nfell. Syst. 3 In animals, the members 


are not determined by themselves, hut by that which is the | 
Hegemonick in every one. 1837 WHEWeELL Hist. /nduct. | 


HEH. 


Se. (1857) LII. 354 Who placed the hegemonic or master- 
principle of the soul, in the heart. [1848 J. H. Newman 
Loss & Gain 177 Spirit, or the principle of religious faith 
or obedience, should he the master principle, the hege- 
monicon.) FB 

Hegemocnical, ¢. [f. as prec.+-aL.] =prec. 

a 1619 FotHerby Atheom. 1. xi. § § (1622) 120 The most 
Prince-like and Hegemonical part of his soule. 1678 Cup- 
worti /ntell. Syst. $59 Mind. .hath a natural imperium and 
dominion over all—it being the most hegemonical thing. 

Hegemony (hidzemdni, he-dgmoni, hi; or 
with hard). [ad. Gr. pyepovia, f. nyepav leader. 
Cf. F. hégémonie.} Leadership, predominance, 
preponderance ; csp. the leadership or predominant 
authority of one state of a confederacy or union 
over the others: originally used in reference to the 
states of ancient Greece, whence transferred to the 
German states, and in other modern applications. 

1567 Mapiet Gr. Forest 29 Keeping our selues free from 
blame in this Aegemonie or Sufferaigntie of things growing 
vpon y* earth, 1847 lewrs fist, Philos, (1867) 1. 278 
Philip .. claimed for Macedon the hegemony of Greece. 
1847 Grote Greece 1. xliv. (1862) IV. 16 The headship, or 
hegemony, was in the handsof Athens. 1860 Times 5 May 
9g 2 No doubt it is a glorious amhition which drives Prussia 
to assert her claim lo the leadership, or as that land of pro- 
fessors phrases it, the ‘hegemony’ of the Germanic Con- 
federation. 1887 Lecky /ing. 1 184. VI. 41 Auniversal 
Kepublic under the guidance and hegemony of France, 

Heggze, obs. form of Iliac, Hever. 

Heggle, dial. form of HaGccLe. 

Hegh, zw/. Variant of Hen, Hlecn, Hricn., 

1722 De For Col, Fack (1840) 59 Hegh, hegh, hegh, the 
rogues. have got away my bag| 1816 Scott Antig. xxvi, 
Hegh, sirs, can this be you, Jenny? 

Hegh, he3, obs. forms of Hicu a. 

Hegh, obs. form of Ilzy, Ite. 

Heght, he3t(e, he3pe, obs. forms of IlEIcur. 

Heght, he3t(e, obs. forms of HicuT v. 

He3then, obs. form of IIEATHEN. 

|| Hegira, hejira (he'dgira, ervon. hidzai‘ra). 
Also 7 hegire, hegyra, hegeira. [a. med.L. 
hegira (¥. hégtre, Sp. hegira, \t. egira), ad. Arab. 
sya litjrah departure from one’s country and 
friends, spec. ipmg)\ a/ hijrat the flight of Mo- 
hammed from Mecea to Medina; f. hajara to 
separate, go away. ‘The more eortect form, directly 
from Arabic, is Hisrau.] 

1. The flight of Mohammed from Mecca to 
Medina in 622 A.D., from which the Mohammedan 
chronological era ig reckoned ; hence, this era. 

‘Fhe era ts reckoned to begin with 16th July 622, though 
the actual date of Mohammed's flight is now believed to 
have been nearly a month earlier. As the era is reckoned 
hy lunar years of 354 and 355 days, it progresses more 
rapidly than the Christian era, founded upon the solar year. 

1590 L. Luoyp Consent of Fine hg Meee ay Neither the 
Arabians of their Hegyra. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's A/rica 
n. 381 From this flight the Mahumetans fetch the originall 
of their Hegeira. 1681 L. Appison Desc. Tanger 15 The 
last Month of the 10 Pa of the Hegira. 1788 Marsokn 
in Phil. Trans. LXX I]. 414 The era of the Mahometans, 
called hy them the Hejera, or Departure. 1800 Asiatic 
Ann. Reg. 1, 121/1 These transactions occurred in the 38th 
year of the Hlejira. 

2. fransf. Any exodus or departure. 

1753 H. Watrote Cor7. (1837) I. 205, I perceived how far 
I was got hack from the London hegira. 1850 W. Irvixnc 
in Life & Lest, (1864) IV. 77, 1 am sorry to find my hegira 
from town caused you so much regret and uneasiness. 

Hence Hegiric, hejiric a., pertaining to the 
Mohaminedan era. 

1827 G. S. Faser ‘Calendar of Proph. (1844) 11. 296 The 
Hejiric Year 699. 

Heglar, obs, var. of H1ccuEr. 

Hegtaper, obs. form of HaG-TAPEk. 

1587 MascaLt Govt. Cattle (1627) 236 The iuyce of heg- 
taper called Foxegloue, put into his eare. 

Hegumen (h/gis-mén. [ad. med.L. Aégi- 
menus, a, Gr. Hyoupevos chief of an abbey, abbot, 
pr. pple. of yyeto@a to lead, command, used 
subst. Also in Greek form. Cf. F. Adgoumene 
(Littré Szpp/.).] In the Greek Ch.: The head of 
any religious community; sfec. the head of a 
monastery of the second elass, corresponding to 
the abbot of a second-class convent; also, the 
second person in authority in a large monastery, 
corresponding to a prior in the West. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. wt. (1669) 104 
(Stanf,) They have Archiwnandrites, Kelaris, and 
Igumeni’s, who are their Ahbots, Priors, and Guardians. 
1772 J. G. Kine Gr. Ch. tn Russia 376 The probationer 
takes up the scissars...and delivers them .. to the hegumen. 
1820 1. S. Hucnes Trav, Sicily 11. v. 113 (Stanf.) The 
hegumenos, or prior, in full rohes. 1850 Neace Lastern Ch. 
I. 887 The catechetical discourse..is read by the Hegumen 
or Ecclesiarch, the brethren standing. ; 

Heh (he), zw. (Cf. Fr. 4é and He ¢/.1) An 
exclamation used to express emotion, as sorrow 
or surprise, or to attraet attention. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 41 Heh allas! thei did crie, and woo be 
the tyme they saide. 1719 Ramsay Ausw. to Hamilton 
10 July iii, Ha heh ! thought I, I canna say But } may cock 
my nose the day. 1724 — Gentle Sheph. \. ii, Heh } lass, 
how can ye loe that rattle-skull? 1806 Mrs. Orie Black 
Pelisse (1846) 186, I suppose it was that very money which 
she gave..Heh! was it not so, Julia? 


HEIFER. 


Heh, obs. form of Hicn. He-haw, -n, var. of 
Hee-Haw. Hehte, Heicht, obs. ff. Hicur v., 
Heicut. Heiar, -ast, obs. ff. HicHEr, -EsT. 
Heicht, var. Hicat Sc. Heid(e, Sc. ff. Heap. 
Heidue, var. Herpeck. Heie, obs. f. Hic, 


Hie. Heif, obs. Sc. f. HEAvVE. 
Heifer (he’fa1). Forms: a. 1 heahfore, hea- 


for, heahfru, 4 hayfre, (?heyffer), 5 heyfre, 
hayfare, (hawgher), 5-6 heyghfer, 6 heighfer, 
hayfer, -farre, heyffer, heyfar, haifer, -ir, hafir, 
6-8 heyfer, 7 heifar, 6- heifer. 8. 5 hekfore, 
-fere, hekefeer, hefker, 6 heffeker, effker, 
hec‘k)fare, -forde, -forthe, -furthe, hek-, heke-, 
heckefar, 7 heckfer, heicfar, 9 dia/. heifker. 
y. 5 heffre, 6 heffour, effer, heffarth, -orth. 

(OE. heahfore (prob. héahfore), heahfru, -fre, of 
obscure etymology ; not found outside English. 

As to the form, A¢éah/fore might perh mean ‘ high-farer’, 
i.e. high-goer or high-stepper (-/d7e unstressed form of -/are, 
fem. of -fara, {. favan to fare, go). But the applicability of 
such a name is not apparent; and the form Aéah/ru, -/re, 
remains witbout satisfactory explanation, The difficulties of 
form and sense are increased by connecting, as some sug- 
gest, -/are, -/ru, with OE. fearr, OHG. far(7, farvo bull.) 

1. A young cow, that has not had a calf. 

ch tr. Beda's fist. v. iv. (1890) 272 In Scyttise 
zenemned Inisbofinde, bzet is ealond hwitre heahfore. ¢1000 
/Ecrric Lev. iii. 1 Bringe unwemme fear oppe heafre. ¢xr000 
— Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 120/29 Annicula, uel vaccula, 
heahfore. /did. 120/35 Altilium, feet heahfore. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Voc. Ibid. 274/20 Antile, heahfru. a@1327 in Pod. 
Songs (Camden) 239 With lowe lacede shon Of an hayfre 
hude. 1387 Trevisa Higden IV. 451 An hoyffer [? heyffer ; 
v.rr. heyfre, heffre]..enyed a lomb [vitula agnum peperit). 
1%... Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 624/14 Hayfare, funenca. 
¢1483 Caxton Dialogues (E. E. 1. S.) 10/17 Flessh of 
inoton or of lambe Of an hawgher or of a calfe. 1526 
Tinpate Hed, ix. 13 The asshes off an heyfer. 1548 Will 
of F. Plume (Somerset Ho.), A blake bulloke otherwyse 
called a Hayfer. 1955 Even Decades 4 Heyghfers and such 
other of bothe kindes. 1560 Biste (Genev.) Deus, xxi. 4 Let 
the Elders of that citie bring the heifer vnto a stonie valley. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. ui. (1586) 131 b, Oxen, 
Kine, and Hayfarres. 1587 Harrison England 1. i. (1878) 
1, 2 For the steere and heighfer. 1697 Drvpin Virg. Georg. 
iy. 781 Four fair Heifars yet in Yoke untry'd. re A. 
Youne Farnter’s Lett. People 232 Two steers, or heifers, 
may be kept and fatted in the place of one cow. 1863 P. 
Barry Dockyard Econ, 121 The Greek philosophers sat on 
their stools chewing the facts in much tbe same fashion as 
heifers chew their grass. 

B. 1407 in Kennett Par. Antig. (1818) Il. 212 De debili 
vitulo cujusdam hekfore vendito. c1425 Found. St. Bartholo- 
maw's (E.E.T.S.) 41 A yonge hefker alone leuyng, Lay yn 
thryssheholde. ¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 234/1 Hekfere, beeste 
-guvenca. 1510 Will of Parker(Somerset Ho.). Yong mete 
callid Heffekers. 1529 Acc. Mletyngham Coll. (B. M. Add. 
MS. 27404), For xx kien and for xx heckforthes. 1570 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 156 One blacke heckforde of two yeares 
age. 1570 Levins Jawif. 29/1 Heckfare, ducula. 1572 
Will of R. Gibson (Somerset Ho.), Io Mary Pye, one heck- 
furthe. 1583 Gotoinc Calvin on Deut. cxx, Take a young 
Hekfar from the drove. 1606 in Maddison Zinc. Wills 
Ser. 11. 23 To my sister Harrington one heckfer. 1825 
Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Ileifker, a heifer. This is the 
pronunciation of the word, whatever may be its orthography. 

y. 1387 Heffre [see ina]. 1525 Zest. Edor. (Surtees) V. 
210 A heffour in calf. 1552 Hucoet s.v. Yonge, Yonge cowe 
or heffartb, zu2éx. 

b. To plough with one's heifer: dcrived from 
the story of Sainson (Judges xiv. 18). 

1560 Bisce (Genev.) Fucdg. xiv. 18 If ye had not plowed 
with my heiffer, ye had not founde out my ridle. 1655 Sir E. 
Nicuotas in NV. Papers (Camden II. 172 If he doe not, wee 
will plough with his heifer as well as with others. 1663 J. 
Spencer Prodigtes (1665) 15 Some few which had their own 
heifer to plough withal. 1677 Gitrin De:monol. (1867) 63. 

ce. fig. Wife. 

1609 B. Jonson Sid. Wont. u. v, Her, whom I shall choose 
for my heicfar. 

2. Comb.,as heifer calf, yearling; + heifer-bud, 
a weancd she-calf of the first year. 

1507 Will of Walter (Somerset Ho.), Juvencas voc. heffer- 
buddes, 1865 H. H. Dixon Field & Fern vii. 133 Deacon 
Milne bought the heifer yearling. /bid. 140 The brothers 
only sell a few heifer calves. 

Hence Heiferhood, the state or age of a heifer. 

1886 Adi Vear Round 14 Aug. 36 The cows never get arun 
after they have once grown out of heiferhood. 

Heigh (ha, hé), exe. (sb.). [Cf also He ¢ne.1, 
Hecu, Hecn, Hen, Hey.) An exclamation uscd 
as a call of cncouragement. 

1599 B. Jonson £v. Man out of Hum. u.i, They'll leap 
from one thing to another, heigh ! dance and do tricks in 
their discourse. 1610 Suaxs. Ten.1.i.6 Heigh my hearts, 
Cheerely, cheerely my harts. 1611 — Wint. 7. iv. iii. 2 
When Daffodils begin to peere, With heigh the Doxy ouer 
the dale. 1750 Westey ks. (1872) IX. 75 Now, heigh for 
the Romans! 1872 J. Mitter Songs /taly (1878) 116 Heigh 
boot and heigh horse, and away with a will. 

b. As an expression of inquiry: cf. e2? 

1848 THackeray Van. Fair (1878) Il. xvi. 173 Heigh ha? 

Run him through the body. Marry somebody else, hay ? 
B. sé. Used as a name for the exclamation. 

1573-80 Barer Adv. H 369 An Heigh, or shrill sound, 
extentus sonus. 1575 LaNenAM Let. (1871) 61 What. .with 
iny Spanish sospires, my French heighes. 1§95 Eng. Tripe- 
wife (1881) 146 Shall he run vp and downe the town, with 
friskes, and heighs, and fillops, and trickes. 

Heigh, obs. form of Hay, Hie v., Hicu a. 

Heighday, -go-mad, -pass, -presto, etc.: 
see HEy-, 
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Heighfer, obs. form of HEIFER. 

Heigh-ho (hého), ‘xt. (sb., v.). Forms: 6 
heyhow, -hough, heihow, heigh hoe, heigh- 
how, 7 hey ho, heyho, hai-ho, 6~ heigh ho, 7- 
heigho, heigh-ho. [f. Hgeicn, Hey zzz. + Ho.] 

An exclamation usually expressing yawning, 
sighing, languor, weariness, disappointinent. 

1553 Uvact Royster D. u. i. (Arb.) 33 Ah for these long 
nights, heyhow, when will it be day? 1590 Suaks. AVids, 
AV. 1v. i, 209 Hey ho, Peter Quince? 1599 — Aluch Ado u. 
1. 332, I may sit in a corner and cry, heigh ho for a husband. 
1609 Butter J/an in Moon in Brit. Bibl. (1812) I. 89 
Heigh-ho how he sigheth, and beateth his brest. 1633 
Massincer Guardian y, ii, We'll talk of that anon.—Heigh 
ho! (Falls asleep.) 1776 AYaiden Aunt III. 151 Heigh, 
ho!—Be merciful on that trying occasion. 1801 Mar. 
EpcewortH Angelina ii. (1832) 22 Heigh-ho! must I sleep 
again without seeing my Araminta? 1842 Miactin Noxcon/, 
II. 832 Heigho! Thisis a worldofupsanddowns, 1871 W 
H. Beever Daily Life Farm 40 Heigh-ho! this dreary day ! 

B. sb. An utterance of heigh-ho!; a loud or 
audible sigh. 

2¢1600 Distracted Emp, 1.i. in Bullen O. P?. II]. 208 
Dreames sonnetts to the tune of syghes and heyhos, @ 1616 
Beaum. & Ft. Bonduca 1. ii, Ay me’s | and hearty hey hoes ! 
Are sallads fit for soldiers. 1795 Fate of Sedley 1. 149, 1 bid 
her farewell as a lover, and left her with a low bow and 
an heigho. 


C. v. To utter heigh-ho!, to sigh audibly. 

1824 Gatt Rothelan II]. 241 She began to sob, and 
wipe her dry eyes, and heighbo. 1852 M. W. Savace R. 
Medlicott 1. 11 It was just the sort of house which youthful 
couples .. heigh-ho’d for as they passed, 1868 ATKINSON 
Cleveland Gloss, Heigh how, to yawn, as when weary. 

Hei3re, variant of Harre, Obs. 

Height (hait), highth (haip), 54. Forms: 
a. 1 hiehpo, héhpu, héahpu, hyh® ; 3-4 he3pe, 
3-5 heizpe, 4-5 hei3the, hey3th(e, (5 hekpe, 
heyeth, heth, 5-6 heygth, heyth(e), 6-9 
heighth, (6 heyghth, heighthe, hyghth,hyethe, 
6-7 heith, 6-8 heigth, 9 Glouc. dial. hecth) ; 
also 3-4 hihpe, hizpe, 7-9 highth (9 IV. Som. 
dial, ’uyth). 8. 4-5 he3t(e, height,e, (heyt), 
Sc. heycht; 4-5 heght, hey3te, heyhte, (.Sc. 
hecht); 4-6 heyght, Sc. heicht, 5 heghte, 
heihte, hey3te; heyghte, 4- height (5-6 
heighte, heyght); also 3-5 hijt, (4-5 -te), 3-9 
hight, (4 hiht, hithte, hit, 4-5 hy3t(e, 4-6 Sc. 
hycht, 4-7 Sc. hicht, 5 highte, hyghte, 5-6 
hyght). [OE. 4/eh}o (also later héahJu) =OLG. 
*hohitha (MDu. hogede, hochte, hoochte, Du. hoogte, 
MLG. hogede, LG. hégte), OHG. héhida (MHG. 
hoehede\, Goth. hauhipa, f. hauh- Hicu + abstr. 
ending -7Ja: see-TH. From the 13th c. the final 
-th after -), -gh varied with ¢ (cf. drought, drouth). 
In ME, the forms in -¢ were predominant in the 
north, and since 1500 have increasingly prevailed 
in the litcrary language; though heghth, highth 
were abundant in southern writers till the 18thc., 
and are still affccted by somc. The stem-vowel 
has generally been é, ey, e’, though forms in 7 
occur from 13thc., esp. in northern writers, Aich¢ 
being the typical Sc. form from 14th c.; in Eng. 
hight is found from 1sthc., and was very common 
in 16th and 17th c.; Aighkth was also very common 
in 17th c. and was the form used by Milton. The 
Aezt- forms come lineally down from OF. (Anglian 
héhpo ; the ké- forms are due in the main to later 
assimilation to Hic. Current usage is a com- 
promise, retaining the spelling eight (which has 
been by far the most frequent written form since 
1500), with the pronunciation of Aéght.] 

I. The quality of being high. 

1. Distance or measurement from the base up- 
wards; altitude; stature (of the human body) ; 
the elcvation of an object above the ground or any 
recognizcd levcl (e.g. the sea). 

a. ¢1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 266/190 Fram pe eorpe heo was op 
i-houe Fe heizpe of fet preo. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. 
xvu. xvili, (1495) 613 A shrub that neuer growyth passynge 
the heyeth and quantyte of two cubytes. cxsgx1 ist Eng. 
Bk, Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 33/2 This people ben .xx. Cubettes 
of heythe. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. Vill, 77 ‘The same 
‘Trees were..in heighth from the foote to the toppe .xxxiiil. 
foote of assise. 1§70 Dee J/ath. Pref, Poure in water, 
handsomly, to the heith of your shorter line. 1673 Ray 
Fourn, Low C. 76 Stakes or Poles of about a mans highth. 
1756 Burke Sudl. § B.1.x, The Medium betwixt an exces- 
sive length or heighth and a short or broken quantity. 1809 
Rotanp Fencing 22 It depends on the person's heightb. 
1890 Glouc. Gloss., Hecth, height. 

B. @ 1300 Cursor Af, 1419 Of a nellen heght pai ware. /did. 
1677 (Gott.) Fiftene {elne] on..heit. 1382 Wycuir Gen. xi. 4 
A citee and a towr, whos hei3t [1388 hiznesse] fulli ateyne 
vnto heuene, a 1400-50 Alexander p. 282 All be housez of 
pat Cyte were of one hight. 1591 Suaxs. Two Gent. ww. iv. 
169, I know she is about my height. 1664 Power £x/. 
Philos. 108 So the same Cylinder of 29 inches is raised by a 
Column of the height of the whole Atmosphere it self. 1868 
Locxver Elem. Astron. ix. (1879) 323 The average height 
of the tide round the islands in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans is about 3$ feet. Bi 

b. fig. (Often in reference to Eph. iii. 18.) 

1526 Pilgr. lerf. (W. de W. 1531) 220b, What is the | 

length, the brede, the heyght & depnes of y® crosse of | 


HEIGHT. 


Chryst. 1667 Mitton P. Z.vut. 413 To attaine The highth 
and depth of thy Eternal wayes. 1672 Br. Patrick Dev, 
Chr, (1676) 258 O the heighth, tbe depth, tbe breadth of thy 
love in Christ Jesus. 1850 Hare Jvission Com/f. Pref. 9 
The progressive unfolding of the truth, in its world-em- 
bracing highth and depth and breadtb and fulness, 

2. The quality of being comparatively high; 
great or considcrable altitude or elevation, 

@ 1300 Cursor AI. 1380 (Gott.) Cedir [es] a tre of hit (v.77. 
heght, he3t], widuten make. 1553 Epen Treat, Newe [nd. 
(Arb.) 22 The sea in certaine chanels is of such heigth and 
depth, tbat no anker may come to the bottome tberof. 1563 
W, Fucke Jfeteors (1640) 1 Those bodies .. named of their 
height J/eteors. 1634 Sin T. Hexsert 7rav. 107 But the 
height did not so amate us, as the danger of descending. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Prerre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 39 
nie heigbt and the tumult of those tides of Cook's great 

iver. 

3. The elevation of a heavenly body, the pole, 
etc., above the horizon ; = ALTITUDE 5. 

1551 Rosinson tr. AJore’s Utop. u. (Arbd.) 165 The suble- 
uation or height of the pole in that region. 1559 W. 
CunninGuam Cosmogr. Glasse 89 A Table of the sonnes 
height, for every degree of the signes in the Zodiake. 1726 
tr. Gregory's Astron. 1, 352 From the Altitudes and Azimuths 
observed, and the Height of the Pole. 

+ 4. The diameter of a bullet ; the bore of a gun. 

1588 E. York Ord. Marshall in Stow’s Surv. (1754) II. v. 
xxxi. 570/r Some men.. brought hither the name of tbe 
Height of the Bullet for the Piece. 1590 Sir J. SmyTH 
Disc. Weapons 18 b, Bullets for the field being smaller and 
lower..than the beighths of the peeces by a bore. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 49 How by knowing the weight 
of one Bullet, to find the weight of another Bullet, the height 
being given, 1678 Puicties (ed. 4), Cadider, in Gunnery tbe 
height of the bore in any peice of Ordnance. 

+5. Geog. = Latirupe, Oés. 

(Cf. the expression high latitude.) 

1585 1. WasnincTon tr. Nicholay's Voy. u. vi. 35 Cituated 
betweene the Iles of Samos and Lesbos, about the height of 
Erithase. 1604 E7G. tr, D'Acosta's Hist, Indies 16 The 
ignorant suppose this Crosse to be the southerne Pole, for 
that they see the Navigators take their heigth thereby. 
1622 Peactam Compl. Gent, 208 Spain lyeth..in the same 
height and parallel with the Azores Islands. 1694 Acc. Sev. 
Late Voy. Introd. (1711) 6 They sailed. .until they came to 
the height of 15 degrees of South Latitude. 

+b. More generally : Position (at sea) in the 
parallel of, alongside of, and, hence, ef/some place. 
(F. @ la hauteur de.) Obs. 

1604 E. G, tr. D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies 58 Vasco de Gama, 
who in the heigth of Mosambique, met with certaine 
Mariners. 1673 Lond. Gaz. No. 751/4 Growing extreamly 
leaky at the height of the Isle of Wight, they were forced 
yesterday to run her on shoar. 1711 /bid. No. 4911/2 Six.. 
Men of War are cruising off the Hight of Lisbon. 1753 
Hanway 7rav, (1762) I. vii. Ixxxvi. 403 The 2oth we reacbed 
the height of Gotland. 

+6. Lligh pitch (of the voice or of a musical note). 

1§97 Mortey /xtrod. Aldus. 3 Shewing the heigth and 
lownes of euery note. 1697 Drypven Virg, Past. v. 24 
Such is his Voice..in sweetness and in height. 

+ 7. Exalted rank, estate, or degree. Oés. 

1375 BARsour Bruce 1, 608 God of mycht Preserwyt him 
till hyer hycht. a@ 1400-50 4/exander 3584 To put away 
oure pouerte & pas to 3oure hiztes. ¢ 1600 Suaxs. Sox. 
xxxii, Exceeded = the hight of happier men. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art. ii. (1700) 46 To be next to God, seems to be the 
utmost heigth, to which even the Diabolical Pride could 
aspire. 21718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 160 Such by crying 
down all Heighth, raise themselves up higher than ever. 

8. High degree of any quality. Os. or arch. 

1601 Hottanp /éiny II. 276 Suffered to seeth gently and 
leisurely to the height or consistence of honey. 1629 Dave- 
NANT A dbovine un. F iv, It works with hight, like new Mighty 
wine! as if ‘twould split the Caske. 1659 Srancey //ts/. 
Philos, U1. 1. 22 Heighth of ambition causetb many men to 
goastray. 1662 CokaiNe Ozrdv. ii, lam Become enamour'd 
on her to that height, Tbat I must marry her or I shall die! 
1762 Gentl. Mag. 142 To such a heighth is licentiousness 
risen. 1770 Giteis Hye (1789) 84 A gentleman. .raised these 
mines to their greatest height. rer3 J Bapcock Dom. 
Amusemt, 138 The fusion is to be raised to the tempering 
height. 

9. Hanghtiness ; Aautenr, Orig. Sc. Obs. Also 
sometimes in good sense: Loftiness of mind, mag- 


nanimity. arch. 

¢1450 Hottanp How/at 965 For my hicht I am hurt, and 
harmit in haist. 1§33 BeLLENDEN Zevy ut. (1822) 255 Thay 
war instruckit with sa prideful counsel, that thay couth nocht 
dissimill thare hicht. 1596 Datrymece tr. Leslie's Hisé. 
Scot, vin. 63 This man .. of hicht and pryde contemned al 
creature. 1650 Cromwett Leé. 2 Apr. in Carlyle Let. cxxx, 
A very resolute answer, and full of height. 1653 Dorotry 
OssorneE Lett. vii. 1888) 50 ‘The worst of my faults was a 
height .. that was. the humour of my family. 1662 Srit- 
LINGFL. Orig. Sacr. Ded. 4 If tbere be any such thing in 
the World as a true height and magnanimity of spirit. 1820 
Lams Eéra Ser.1. Christ's Hosp. 35 Vrs. Ago,With something 
of the old Roman height about him. 

II. Semi-concrete senses. 

10. A high point or position. . 

1563 W. Furke Afeteors (1640) 33b, It .. negligently 
letteth them fall from a great height. 1667 Mitton /. Z. 
1, 92 Into what Pit thou seest From what bightb fal’n. 
1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. ui. 434 They take their Flight 
Thro’ Plains, and mount the Hills unequal beight. 1839 
G. Birp Nat. PAilos. 78 A mass of water..falling from 
a given height. 1849 Hare Par. Sevm. 1. 468 Mounting 
from strength to strength, from highth, to a higher ee 
1893 Bookman June 85/2 There are critics who reach classica 
heights and metaphysical depths whicb be does not attempt. 

11. The highest part ofanything; the top, summit. 

a. a 1000 C2dmon’s Genesis 321 Heoldon englas ford heof- 
onrices hehde, 1388 Wreiir Dan. xl. 45, He schal sette 
his tabernacle..on the noble bil and hooli; and he scbal 
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HEIGHT. 


com til to the heizthe ]138z hee3] therof. c1440 Prom. 
Parv, 233/2 Ueythe (S. heyght, Pynson heighte),.. cudnten, 
cacumen, sublimitas, summitas. 1§17 TORRINGTON Pilger, 
(1884) 30 We went vnto the hyethe and tope of thys.. 
Mounte. 1548 Hatt Chron., //en. V,65b, On the top and 
heigth of tbe same was set a great Egle of golde. 1667 

Mitton 7, LZ, u. 190 He from heav'ns bighth All these our 
motions vain, sees and derides. 

- B. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Yacobus minor 167 And 
stabliste hym one be maste heycht Of pe tempil. 1486 
Surtees Misc. (1888) 55 On the hight of Ouse brigge. @ 1533 
Lo. Bersxers //uon cxxxi. 483 And so came to the heye! t 
of the mountayne. @1649 Drums. or Hawrtu. Poems Wks, 
(1711) 15 Pha:bus mounting the meridian’s bight. 1712-14 
Pore Rafe Lock v. 53 Triumphant Umbriel on a sconce’s 
height Clapp'd his glad wings, and sate to view the fight. 
1788 CowrrrR On Mrs. Montague'’s Feather-hangings 35 
Like sunbeams on the golden height Of some tall temple 
playing bright. 

Sig. 1 Mitton /?. L. 1x. 510 Her who bore Scipio the 
highth of Rome. 

12. The highest point, the utmost degree (of some- 
thing immaterial; ; extremity; summit; zenith. 

a. aroso Liber Scintitl, i. \1889) 4 Ma:z sodes zebedes ys 
hyhd sodre lufe. c1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 61 He that 
wyll come to the heyth of contemplacion..euermore he 
must areyse his herte vpwarde. 1611 1B. Jonson Cats/mne 
ui. iv, The heighth of wickednesse. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 
370 Now was the heighth of the Easterly Monsoon, 1704 
in B. Church //ist. PArlip’s War 1867) LT. 164 Carrying the 
Remainder into Captivity in the heighth of Winter. 1714 
Swiet Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 1755 11. 1. 210 Those who 
professed the heighth of what is called the church principle. 
1726 Leonitr. Alberts Archit. Pref. 8 The heigth of Beauty. 

B. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 508 In-to the takyn that he 
was set In to the hicht of cheuelry. ¢1475 Aanf Cotl- 
gear 496 Quhill half the haill day may the hicht haue. 
1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biomdli’s Eromena 66 God .. grant 
your Majestic the height of felicity. 1697 Dampier }’oy. 
1. 414 The height of the Storm is commonly over when 
the Corpus Sant is seen aloft. 1718 Freethinker No. 79 P 3 
Ceasing to be the Height of Folly, it became the Height of 
Wickedness. 1766 Forpycr. Serm, Vug. Wom, (1767) 1. il. 
48 A young lady dressed up to the height of the present 
fashion. 1841 Macautay Let. to Nafter in Vrevelyan Life 
(1876) Il, ix. 130 He was in the height of his popularity 

III. Concrete senses. Something that is high. 


+18. The regions above ; the heavens. Obs. 

agoo Crxewutr FElene 1087 Fader xlmihtiz, wereda 
wealdend. -haliz of hichdo. a1000 Guthlac 796 in Exeter 
&k., On eordan ecan lifes hames in heahpu. a 1000 Christ 
414 t6id., Pe in heahbum sie a butan ende ece herenis. 
arose Liber Scintill, \viii. (1889) 180 Penne hyhd [celsétudo) 
heofenlic byS openud. 1400 /’ry:mer (1891) 23 Wonderful 
is the lord in hey3this. 1535 CoveRvaLe Acclus. xl, 1 
The glory of the heyth, is the fayre and cleare firmament. 
1553 Gau Richt Vay 48 He is passit wp to the heicht and 
led the presoners with hime. 1615 BEoweELL Johan. [mp. 
1. § 29 So is God in the height, and in tbe earth, by Christ 
his word. ; 

14. A high or lofty rising ground; an eminence. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xX. 52 Thai had .. The hicht abovyn 
thair fayis tane. ¢ 1470 Henry Wallace v. 781 Syn leo 
for to gang Towart a hicht, and led thar hors a quhill. 
1585 1. Wasuincton tr. .Vicholay's Voy. 1. xii. 13 b, Caused 
upon a height. .towardes the West, a great castle too be 
builded. 1615 W. Lawsox Orch. & Gard. (1626) 5 The 
wind will blow fatnesse from the heights to the hollowes. 
1727 Swirt Guilliver vt. i, 1 stood upon a height about two 
hundred yards from the shore. 1804 W. ‘TENNANT /n:/. 
Recreat, (ed. 2) 11, 390 The country was .. diversified with 
heights and swells. 1887 C. Ransome Short Hist. Eng. viti. 
ii. 349 When morning broke, Montcalm .. saw the British 
drawn up on the Heights of Abrahain close to Quebec. 

+b. = EMINENCE 2. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Crrurg.150 Pe ligament of be prote is 
clepid emanence eibir pe hei3pe ].1/8. 2. hekpe] of be epiglote. 

15. ler. (See quot.) 

1847: Gloss. Heraldry 134 A plume of feathers strictly 
consists of three .. If there be more rows than one tbey are 
termed heights. 

IV. Phrases. 

16. At (..} height. At the Acigh? (arch.), ¢ At 
height (obs.): atthe highest point or degree. (Cf. 
12.) Now usually a¢ tvs height. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xii. 713 Kyng robert now wes weill 
at hycht. 1594 SHaks. Rich. ///, 1. iii. 41, 1 feare our 
happinesse is at the height. 168 RK. H. School Recreat. 
32 Golden Rain, or Streams of Fire, that will when at 
height, descend in the Airlike Rain. 1709 Mrs. D, ManLey 
Secret: Ment. (1736) 11. 199 Luxury reigns at the beight. 
1839 Maxryat Phant, Ship x, The gale was. .at its height. 
1849 Macaucay Hist. Eng. iui. I. 397 Her military glory 
was at the height. 

+17. In \..) height. Oés. 

a. [2 height: on high, aloft. 

a1340 Hamrore Psalter vii. 8 And for that in heght [cx 
altum) agayn ga. 1617 Moryson /tr. 111, 109 Plants Elme 
‘Trees .. and likewise plants Vines, which shoote up in 
height upon the bodies of those trees. 

b. 72 (Se. into) heigh!; aloud; openly; in an 
open or evident manner. 

1375 Barsour Bruce v. 487 Him thoucht nocht speidfull for 
to fair Till assale hym intothe hicht. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Machor 1425 Lof god in hicbt, & blissis hyme with all 3our 
mycbt. %a15§00 Chester 7/. (E. E. V. S.) 243/350 Why I say 
this..J shall tell you sone in height. 

ce. Ln the height: in the highest degree. 

1599 SHaks. fuck Ado 1v, i. 303 Is a not approued in the 
height a villaine? 

A. Jn height, in the (tts, etc.) height =16. 

1606 SHaks. Ant. & Cl. ui. x. 21 Antbony .. Leauing the 
Fight in heighih, flyes after her. 1662 StTiLLincFL. Orig. 
Sacr. 1. iv. §11 When Learning was in its height in Greece. 
172z De Foe Plague (1884) 219, I must..speak of the 
Plague as in its height. 
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+18. On or upon height. Obs. 

a. On high, aloft (of position or direction). 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 13620 ‘ Blisce him’, bai said, ‘pat wons 
onhight’. 1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 123 Pe tres. .spronngen 
on hizbe. ¢147§ NaufCotlzear 37 Amang thay Montanis on 
hicht. 1526 SkELTON A/agny/. 428 To Tyburne, where they 
hange on hyght. 1540-1 Ervot /mage Gov. (1549) 90 The 
crosse.. beyng lifte vp on height. 

b. Aloud. 

61378 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 249 He sad on hicht, pat all 
mycht heyre: ‘pece be till 3ow’. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Ant.’s 7. 
928 He..spak thise same wordes alonhighte. c 1460 Ofter- 

ourne 34 in Jercy's Relig., The Skottes they cryde on 
byght. 1596 Spensrk F..Q. vi. vi. 24 And with reprochfull 
words him thus bespake on hight. 

+19. To the height. To the highest or utmost 


degree; to the extremity; to the utinost. Oés, 

11375 Barsour Bruce v. 183 Syne he drew him to the 
hicht, To stynt bettir bis fais mycht.] 1606 Suaks. Tr. ¥ 
Gravniong ie vs Feast him to the hight. 1613 — //en. 
VITI, 1. it. 214 By day and night Hee’s Traytor to th’ 
height. 1660 Snakrock Vegetad/es 136 It is his interest .. 
to improve his ground to the height. 1765 I. 1]UTcninson 
Hist. Mass. 1, 57 Carrying antinomianism to the heighth, 
1798 W. Ciupse Onninnt 114 His Colonel .. Goes to the 
Serjeant, praises to the height. : 

v. 20. Comb, as height-growth, -increaser; 
height-board, +(a ? =Aeighi-rule; 6) ‘a stair- 
builders’ gaye for the rivers aud treads of a stair- 
way’ (Cent. Dict.); + height-rule, a rule for 


measuring the bores of puns. 

16721. Vern Slit, Discipl. ut.\. xxi. 51 Furnished withall 
necessary things for his Artillery..viz.. Kammers, Spunges, 
Worms, Tampions, height-board, Auger-bit Jetc.]. 1692 
Capt,. Smith's Seaman's Gram. vw. ui. 92 A Gunner's 
Meight-Rule of Wood, or Brass. 1889 .Vafure 12 Dec, 122 
Different species have a different mode of height-growth . . 
Scotch pine and beech. make the principal height-growth 
during the first period of their life. 

+ Height, hight, a. Sc. and north, dial, Obs. 
Forms: 4-6 heycht, 4-7 hecht, 5-6 hight, 6 
heicht, hicht, hycht. [app. a variant form of 
hetch Wicn.} =1f1GH: in various senses. 

1375 Barsour Bruce it. 707 Sum [schippys] wald slyd fra 
heycht to law. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Jacobus 360 Hyr 
iilace, hecht & square. ¢1460 Towneley Myst (Surtees) 
158 A floure, that shalle spryng up fulle hight. 
Wills (Camden) 95 To the hyght aughter .. xxs. 
Roiianp Crt. Venus in. 291 the words scharp quhilk scho 
thocht al to hicht. a 1§72 Knox //ist. Aef. Wks. 1846 I. 
166 Ile is heychtar then the heavins. 1610 HoLLanp Cam- 
den's Brit, 1.155 Vhe Scots are divided into Hecbtlandmen 
and Lawlandmen, 

Hence + Heightly, heichtlie adv., highly 

a1675 Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne 265 Quhairat the lord 
Seytoun wes heichtlie movit. 2 

Height, v. Obs. or arch. Forms: a. 5-6 
heyghte, 6-9 Sc. hicht, 7- height. 8. 6 hayth e, 
heyth, 7 heighth, garch. highth. [f. Hricut sé.} 

1. ¢rans. To make high, heighten ; to raise aloft 


or on high, arch. 

1515 Barctay Eg/loges 1. (1570) A vj b/2 Strengthing our 
bankes and heyghting them agayne, Which were abated 
with floudes or great rayne. 1530 Patscr. 577/1 I haythe, 
I lyfte on heythe, ze Aaudce .. eae this tester a lytell, 
haulcez ce ciel mg be 1890 L. Lewts Prow. Cennad. 84 
A mightier yet Liveth for us and thee—far highthed above. 

2. To raise in amount, degree, quality, or condi- 
tion ; to increase, augment; to elevate, exalt. arch. 

1528 Rov Rede We (Arb.) 100 Their farmes are heythed so 
sore That they are brought vnto beggery. 1572 Satr. Poems 
Reform, xxxii. 245 3¢ hicht yair malls; yair pleuchs 3 
dowbilon yame. 1622 Peacuam Compi/. Gent. ii. 18 Weighth- 
ing with skill his Image to tbe life. 1719 Wodrow Corr. 
(1843) IL. 439, 1 am determined, if I get five hundred sub- 
scriptions, not to height the price, for all this addition. 
1786 Harvest Rig in Chambers /’0p. Hum, Scot. Poems 
(1862) 60 Weel may the shearers now pretend To height 
their fee! 1825-80 JAMIESON s.v., Provisions are said to be 
hichted, when the price is raised. ; 

+38. To bring or come to its height. Ods. rare. 

1648 Hunting of Fox 14 When. .that rebellion [was] ripned, 
and heighted a while with successe. 

© Erroneously for HicuT v.3, to adom, confused 


with this verb. 

1495 Wynkyn de Worde’s ed. Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. 
v. Ixvi. 183 Heeres..ben made to heyghte ].1/S. Bod/. hizte) 
the hede. 1861-a ed. 7, Adams’ Wks, 1. 400 When we are 
heizhted Jed, 1630 highted] with his rigbteousness, and 
shining witb his jewels. — /éd. 1. 421. ' ‘ 

Hence Heighting v4/. sé., heightening, increase. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vi. clvi. 145 It stondith at no sertente 
for heyghtyng and lowyng of theyr coynes. i: 

Heighted (haited), a. [f. Hercur sd. +-Ep*.] 
Having a (certain) height ; as moderately heighted, 
of a moderate height. 

1892 Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 428 The range of moderately 
heighted, delicately varied Carnarvonshire mountains. 

Heighten (hait'n), v. Forms: a. 6 heythen, 
7 highthen, heighthen, 7-8 heigthen. B. 6-8 
bighten, 6- heighten. [f. HEIGHT sd. + -EN5; 
or perh. extended form of HEIGHT v.: see -EN 5.] 

1. trans. To give or add height to; to make high 


or higher ; to elevate. 

1530 Paiscr. 582/2 This balke is heythened two foote. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1, (1586) 42 They may 
heyghten it, or let it downe as they list. 1617 Moryson 
Jtin, 11. 169 The ditches .. should bee deepned, and the 
trenches highthned. 1763 J. Brown Poetry & Jus, vi. 119 
The Buskin and Masque..the first hightened the Stature, 
as the second inlarged tbe Visage. 1871 FREEMAN Norm. 


HEIGHTENING. 


Cong. IV, xviii. 125 That church .. had been simply 
a and heightened. ; 
. To render high or higher in amount or degree ; 


| to increase, raise, augment, intensify. 


1§23 Fitzners. Surv, Prol., That..the owners therof do 
nat heyghten their rentes of their tenauntes. 1639 FULLER 
Holy War w, vii. (1647) 180 Men heightened their looking 
for great matters from him. 1643 DeNHam Coofer's [/, 48 
In whose face Sate Meekness, heightned with Majestick 
Grace. 17§0 Jouxson Kambler No.1 P14 It heightens 
hts alacrity to think in how many places he shall hear what 
he is now writing. 1776 ApaM Situ IV. .V. 1. Ix. (1869) I. 
103 It would be necessary to heighten the price. 1853 SovEk 
Pantroph. 9 The leaves of wormwood are used in salad to 
.-heighten the flavour, 1876 Tait Kec. Adu. Phys. Se. vi. 
ved. 2) 135 The boiling point of water is heightened by 
pressure. 

b. ‘To augment in description. 

1731 Swirt Answ. Stmile Wks. 1755 1V. 223 Your poets, 
Chloe's beauty hightning, Compare her radiant eyes to 
lightning. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1, vi. 526 A story, 
somewhat heightened in details. 

3. spec. To render (a colour) more luminous: the 
opposite of to deepen. Also sometimes, to render 
more intense; to deepen. 

1622 Pracnam Compl. Gent. cxiil. 1634) 127 To heighten 
or deepen |the shadows] as your y appeareth neerer or 
farther. 1665 RK. Hooke S/icrogr. 69 The Red is diluted.. 
and the Blue heightned. 1766 C. Lucas Liss. Waters 1. 
129 A pink color..is heightened to a crimson. 1799 G. 
Ssutu Laboratory |. 382 Shade them with deep ochre, and 
heighten them with masticot and white. 1854 FaiRHOLT 
Dict. Terms Art sx., Vo heighten a tint is to make it 
lighter and more prominent, by means of touches of light 
opaque colour, placed upon it. 

+4. To exalt in feeling or condition; to elate, 
excite. Ods. 

1604 Twelve Patriarchs 83 The single-hearted man .. de- 
sireth not shift of apparel, nor heightneth himself long tine. 
1607 Snaks. Cor. vy. vi. 22, | rais’d him..who being so 
heighten'd, He watered his new Plants with dewes of 
Flattery, a 1656 Ussuék dan. (1658) 757 Being heighthened 
with this victory he entred the pallace. 1667 Mitton P, L. 
1x. 793 Satiate at length, And hight’nd as with Wine. 1676 
Marvete Afr. Smirke 71 The people of God did glory and 
heighten it self in the doing of good things. 1692 O. WALKER 
List, [durtr, 236 Vhey..made Caracalla Augustus. . which 
so heightned him, that he continually sought to kill his 
Father. 

5. intr. To become high or higher; to increase 
in height ; to rise. Now rare. 

1567 MarLet Gr. Forest 32 The Balme tree. .heightneth 
neuer aboue twocubites, 1659 D. Pett /onfr. Sea 507 The 
flood hath heightned and carried you off clear. 1832 
J. UW. Newman Lett, (1891) 1. 298 As we rode up tbe carriage- 
pe the Kock seemed to heighten marvellously. 

. To rise in amount or degree. 

1803 sec HEIGHTENING Jf/. a.). 1860 Pusey Min. Proph. 
238 Obadiah’s description heightens as it goes on. 1869 
Freeman .Norin. Cong. Il. xi. g The public anxiety 
heightened at every stage of the disorder. 

Heightene (hai't’nd), ppé.a. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 
Raised, elevated, exalted; elated ; increased, aug- 
mented ; intensified. 

1647 CLarenvon //ist. Red. 1. § 67 Without mentioning 
any particular ground for his so heightened Displeasure. 
1701 J. Woopwarp Relig. Soc. iv. 84 Numerous and 
heightened enormities. @1732 T. Boston Crook in Lot 
(1805) 80 A humbled spirit is better than a heightened con- 
dition, 1873 M. Arnotp Lit. 4 Dogma (1876) 38 Holiness 
is buta Helehtened righteousness. 

b. Her. (See quot.) 

1873 Boutert & Avetinc J/leraldry 159 Heightened, 
having a decorative accessory or anuther charge placed 
above or higher in the field. 

Heightener (hait’na:). [fas prec. + -ER},] 
One who or that which heightens or intensifies. 

a1656 Be. Hatt Rem. Wks. (1660) 121 This disappoint- 
ment isa just heightner of his griefe. 1863 Mus. C. CLARRE 
Shaks. Char. til. 65 A heightener of bis dramatic and 
poetical effects. | 

Heightening (hai't’nin), zd/. sé. [f. as prec. 
+-ING!.] The action of the verb HeIGHTEN. 

1. Raising, elevation. 

1598-9 in Willis & Clark Casmbridge (1886) 11. 486 For 
the bightning of the greate Tower, 1631 WEEVER Anc. 
Fun, Alon, 428 Vhe heighthening of the ground for garden 
plots. @ 1683 O_pHAM Poems (1697 39 (Jod.) You'r low And 
must some height'ning on the place bokow! 

2. /ransf. and fig. Augmentation, increase, inten- 
sification ; exaggeration. Also witha and Z/.; An 
instance of this; sometimes, a means of augmenting. 

1629 Derxer Lond, Tempe Wks. 1873 IV. 119 The Dutch- 
mans thunder, and the Spaniards hetcnines ‘o whom the 
sulphures breatb giues heate and heightning. 1658 /Vho/le 
Duty Man iii. § 5 (1673) 28 A great heightning of the Sin. 
1752 Mrs. Lennox Fem. Quix, 1. i, These native charms 
were improved with all the heightenings of art. 1818 Haz- 
Litt Eng. Poets i. (1870) 4 Without the heightenings of the 
imagination, — 4 

b. spec. in Art: see HEIGHTEN v. 3. With @ 
and //.: An instance of this; coucr. the colouring 
which produces the heightened effect. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. iv. (R.), Had he performed his 
heightenings with more tendernesse, and come sweetly off 
with the extremities of his hatchings. 1700PErysin Academy 
(1800) 6 Sept. 200/3 To.. embellish y* same with its just 
Heighteningsand Shadowings. 1855 tr. Ladbarte’s Arts Mid. 
Ages iv. 161 A few heightenings of white and gold. } 

Heightening, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1nG *.] 
That heightens (¢vazs. and zntr.): see HEIGHTEN?. 

1768 Beatie A/instr. 11. xl, To joy each heightening 
charm it can impart. 1803 JaxeE PorteR 7 haddens ii (1831) 


HEILD. 


15 The palatine observed the heightening animation of his 
features. : r 

Heighth, heizpe, heigth, obs. ff. Hricur. 

Heih, Heil, obs. forms of Hicn a., HEEL. 

Heil(e, obs. f. Hai a. and v.2; Sc. var. HEAL. 

+ Heild, v. Sc. Obs. Also6 held. [Var. of HELE 
v.2, due to phonetic reduction of -// to -/ (cf. HEEL 
v.2), and consequent writing of -/d for original -/.] 

l. ¢rans. To cover; to shield, protect; to hide. 

1508 Dunsar Tua Mariit Wemen 14, 1 was beildit with 
hawthorne, and with heynd leveis. 1513 DouGias 42 ners 
iv. v. 140 His schulderis heildit witb new fallin snaw. /éd7d. 
xX. xiii, 102 Thai cast dartis thikfald thar lord to held. 1550 
Lynpesay Sg. Afef. 378 Ane quaif of gold, to heild his hair. 

2. intr. tor reff. To take shelter. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. II. 598 Ane passage wes that 
tyme quhair he micht heild. : 

Hence + Heilding (heildyne), vd/. s4., covering. 

15.. Barbour's Bruce xv. 598 Stalwart beildyne aboyne 
it haid, 

Heild: see Heat, HeLe, H1etp, Hoip, 

Heilding, variant of Hitpine, Obs. 

Heildom. zonce-wid, [Pseudo-archaic, formed 
by Scott from Aea/, Hate a.+-pom.}] Health. 

@ 806 Scott Contn, Sir Tristr, ii, But never thai no might 
-. Bring Tristrem..To heildom ogayn. 

Heilesum, obs. var. of HEALSOME. 

Heill, Sc. var. Heat, HELE v.2; obs. f. HEEL. 

Heilnesse: see HEALNEss. 

+ Heily, a. Sc. Obs. Also helie, -y, hiely. 
[prob. identical with OE. Ada/ic: see HIGHLY a.]} 
Hanghty, proud. 

[a 1000 Czdmon's Gen. 294 His engel..Sprac healic word 
dollice wid drihten sinne.) 1500-20 Dunsar Poems xxvi. 23 
Heilie harlottis on hawtane wyiss Come in with mony 
smdrie gyiss. 1501 Douctas Pal. //on. 11. xxix, Roboam 
quhilk throw his helie pride, Tint all his leigis hartis. 1513 
— nets 1x. x. 13 Rycht proud and hely [1553 hiely] in 
his breist and hart. xgsz App. Hamitton Cavfech, (1884) 
63 Thai..that ar in thair wordis prydful, helie, vaine 
glorious 

Heily, obs. form of HicHty. 

Heind, obs. pl. of Hann; var. Henna. Ods. 

Heinous (héi-nas), z. Forms: 4-8 heynous, 
5 -n3ous, -nos, heneus, 5-7 haynous(e, 5-9 
hainous, 6 h(e)yghnous(e, heighnous, hey- 
nouse, hanouee, hainus, 6- heinous. [a. F. 
hainenx, in OF. hainos, haineus (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. Aaine hatred, f. ha-ir to hate.] 

1. Hateful, odious ; highly criminal or wicked ; 
infamous, atrocious: chiefly characterizing offences, 
crimes, sins, and those who commit them. 

C 1374 Cuaucer Troydus u, 1568 (1617) So heynous pat men 
myghte on it spete. ¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn liv. 215 
To killa man is hainous murder. 1512 Act 4 Hen. }’//1, 
c. 2 Preamble, Felonies .. don in more heynous open & de- 
testable wyse. 1513 More.Rich. ///, Wks. 54/1 Worthye 
to bee punished as heighnous traitors. 1529 — Dyaloge ut. 
Ibid. 209/2 The more heyghnouse. odiouse, & abhominable 
that the crime is, the more slow should we be to beleue it. 
sag Cuexe Hurt Sedrt. (1641) 52 Set murther aside, it 
is the hainousest fault to a private nan. 1555 W. WaTRE- 
MAN Fardle Facions 11. ix. 192 Thei compted none offence 
more heinous then thefte. 1648 Shorter Catech. Westm. 
Assemb, (1718), ® 83. Are all Transgressions of the Law 
equally hatnous? A. Some Sins in themselves, and by 
reason of several aggravations, are more hainous in the sight 
of God than others, 1667 Mitton 7. Z. x. 1 ‘he hainous 
and despightfull act Of Satan done in Paradise. 1683 Co/. 
Rec, Pennsylv, 1, 87 A Heynous and Grevious Crime. 1705 
Stannore Paraphr, Il. 436 The Heinousest of Malefac- 
tors. 1772 Funius Lett. \xviii. 357 You are guilty of a 
heinous aggravation of your offence. 1845 RK. Jess in 
Encyct. Metrop. U1. 710/1 Heinous offenders, whose crimes 
afford proof of an incorrigibly bad disposition. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong. I. xii. 251 A sin of the most 
heinous dye. 

b. ¢ransf. from crimes or offences to the accusa- 
tion or charge, or view taken of them. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V/, 167 b, Against whom .. wer 
laied diverse and heinous articles of high treason. 155 in 
re ect, Mem. (1721) 1. App. xlvi. 138 Who had. .just 
and heynouse matter agaynst theym. 1818 Scorr //rt. 
Midi. it, Contraband trade..is not usually looked upon. .in 
a very heinous point of view. 1875 Stusas Const. Hist. III. 
xviii. 148 The greater and more heinous charges included in 
the first bill. 

+ 2. Grievous, grave, severe. Ods. 

1541 R. CopLann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., To clense the 
blode of haynous superfluytees. 1582 LaTIMER Serwt. & 
Rem. (1845) 54 It shall be a heinous sentence unto them, 
when he shall say unto them .. 'Go, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire’. 164§ Mitton 7¢frach. (1851) 225 These men.. 
will suffer the worst and hainousest inconveniences to fol- 
low. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 200 That the 
sufferings of Christ have been. .very great and heinous. 

+3. Expressing or denoting hatred ; full of hate, 
malicious. Ods, 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 268 (He) said what hym lykyde, 
Hethely in my halle, wyth heynjous wordes. 2 1547 SURREY 
inetd ut. e To wreke Their hainous wrath wyth shedyng 
of my bloud. 1578 T. N.tr. Cong, IV, India 264 The heinous 
and injurious words which he had heard. 1580 Sipney 
Arcadia 1. (1590) 49 Which hee. .tooke in so hainous maner, 

Heinously (hé-nasli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 

. In a heinous manner or degree; hatefully, 
odiously ; atrociously, infamously, 

¢1440 Vork A/yst, xxviii. 294 Euen like a theffe heneusly. 
@ 1829 SKELTON Poems agst. Garnesche 144 Your brethe .. 
so haynously doth stynke. 1598 Hakcuyt Voy. 1. 56 She 


Vo? 


answered, that she had rather die, then so hayncusly trans- 
gresse the law. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Diu, Pref. in. § 5 
Wben God hath been so heinously dishonoured by it. 

+2. Grievously, severely, sorely ; esp. in phr. ¢o 
take hetnously: to take in ill part, to be grievously 
offended at. Obs. b. In late use, as a strong in- 
tensive: Very badly, shockingly, dreadfully. 

15sz Latimer Sera. § Reo, (1845) 24 God will plague 
and most beinously punish them. 1632 Brome Northern 
Lasse t. vii. Wks. 1873 III. 19 Vell your Cuz how hainously 
I take it. 1649 Mitton £z4on. 43 Lest the Parlament .. 
might have resented too hainously his doings. 1663 CowLEy 
Cutter Coleman St. vy. vi, I’m hainously mistaken if thou 
beest not cheated of it within these three Years. 1709 
STEELE Tatler No. 50 P 7 Lest you sbould think your self 
neglected, which I have Reason to believe you would take 
heinously ill. 1792 Cowrer Let. 10 Mar., I told you..how 
heinously I am unprovided witb the means of being so. 1826 
Scott Woodst. iii, They are heinously impoverished. 

Hei‘nousness. [f. as prec. + -NESs.] The 
state or quality of being heinous ; extreme wicked- 
ness, infamousness, atrociousness. 

1563 /Tomilies 1. Repentance . (1859) 537 Sorrow and 
grief. .forthe heinousness of sin. a 1653 eonce Comm, Heb 
x 26 The heighnousnesse of Apostacy. 1716 Appison Free- 
holder No. 20 (1751) 112 To extenuate the Hainousness of 
the Rebellion, 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V. 181 The 
heinousness of offences is apt to depend on accidental cir- 
cumstances. 

+ Heinsby. Ods. rare. 
wretch, niggard. 

1546 J. HeEywoop Prov. (1867) 31 Men say also, children 
and fooles can not ly. And both ’man and child saieth, be 
is a heinsby, 

Heir (é1), sd. Forms: a. 3-4 eir(e, 3-5 eyr, 
ayr, 3-7 air, 4 eier, ere, eeyre, 4-5 eyre, 4-6 
ayre, aire, are, 5 ayer, 5-Geyer. 8. 4-7 heire, 
4- heir (also 4 hair, 4-5 heyr, hayre, 4-6 haire, 
here, 4-7 heyre, 5 hoir, heyer, 5-7 heier, 6 
heyire, hayer, Sc. hear). [ME. e7r, eyr, etc., a. 
OF, eir, hetr (central Fr. o7r, later hotr) later AFr. 
heyr (Britton) = Pr. Aer:—late L. hérem (found 
beside Aérédem) from nom, Aéres heir.] 

1. The person who is entitled by law to succeed 
another in the enjoyment of property or rank, upon 
the death of the latter; one who so succeeds; in 
general use, one who receives or is entitled to 
receive property of any kind as the legal repre- 
sentative of a former owner. 

The word is correctly applied to either a maleora female, 
although, in the latter sense, Hetress has been in general use 
since 17th c. In Law a person is not called an heir to 
any property until, tbrough the death of its possessor, he 
becomes entitled to it (ucmo est heres viventis). As to 
the limitations of the word in Common Law and in the Civil 
Law and systems founded thereon, see quots. 1651, 1861, 
1876, 

e175 Lay. 23115 Pat pe king of Cisille his dead and eyr 
natee he nanne. 1297 R. Guouc. (1724) 469 Henri is eldoste 
sone, & is eir also. @ 1300 Cursor A/. 2565 He pinere (v rr 
ayr(e) sal noght be. ¢ 1300 Becket 24 For the Princes heir heo 
was. 13.. £.£. Addit. P. B. 52‘Yo marie his here dere. /bid. 
666 Sende to Sare a soun & an hayre. ¢1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 56 Com Edward, Eilred sonne.. Right heyre of 
pe lond. ¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 3483 He ys myn ayr after my 
ded To broke myn heritage. 1382 Wycuir S/aé?. xxi. 38 This 
is the eire ; cume 3e,slea wehym. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Jan of 
Law's 7, 668 Crist whan him lust may sende me an hair 
[v.r7. heir(e, haire, eyr]. 1417 Surtees Misc, (1888) 12 
Thomas Duffeld sonne and ayre unto Richard Duffeld 
Esquier.  r478 Partenay 5554 Disherite shall be your 
hoires manyfold. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 2 Dame Maude, 
Emperes, soule doughter and heire to..Henry the first. 
c1510 More Picus Wks. 9/1 he heyre of his landes he 
inade the poore people of the hospitatl of Florence, 1586 
Lavver T7ractate 520 The better is 30uris, jour Hearis, and 
als 3our Successouris. 1582-8 //ist. Fas. VI (1804) 200 The 
aires of the Lord Fleeming .. and utheris that were slaine. 
1590 SPENSER FQ. 1. ii. 23 The onely haire Of a most 
mighty king. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 133 Fatima, 
daughter and heire of their greatest Prophet Mahomet. 
1651G. W. tr. Cowed’s /nst, 128 The Civillians and wee have 
a different acceptation of the word Heire ; for they call him 
an Heir whom the Testator nominates in his Will: And 
we him, who 1s next of Kin to the party deceased, to whom 
a Fee doth of right belong, after the death of the Ancestor. 
@ 1693 Lp. Detamer IVks. (1694) 95 For this word Heir to 
the Crown was not heard of till Arbitrary Power began to 
put forth. 1912 Lond. Gaz. No. 5009/4 Sarah Lewis.. Heir 
to the said Rebecca Warren. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler's Trav. 
(1760) III. 53 The heirs of the founder being, by his will, 
obliged to have it twice a year carefully cleaned. 1767 

SLACKSTONE Covi, 11. xiv. 201 An heir .. is he upon whom 
the law casts the estate immediately on the death of the 
ancestor. /6%d. 208 By law no inheritance can vest, nor can 
any person be the actual complete heir of another, till the 
ancestor is previously dead .. Before that time the person 
who is next in the line of succession is called an heir 
apparent, or heir presumptive. 1828 J. Jexyiw Cory, (1894) 
177 The prospect .. of Lady Ellenborough presenting him 
with a heir or a heiress. 1841 Eceutnstone Hrst. Jad. 
I. 29 On failure of heirs, the property of others escheats 
to the King. 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scotl. s.v., The 
term heir does not mean merely the heir-at-law; it means 
also the heir by destination ; nor does it mean the heir in 
heritage only; it is likewise applied to the person who suc- 
ceeds to the moveable estate. 1876 Dicsy Real Prof. x. 
385 zote, The word ‘heir’ in English law has a sense far 
more limited than the word ‘haeres’ in Roman law. The 
‘heir’ is the person on whom the real estate of a deceased 
intestate devolves. He is opposed to the devisee who is 
the person to whom real property is left by will, and to 
the executor or administrator who succeed to the personal 
estate. 


? =Hayne 54,1, mean 


HEIR. 
b, With qualifications: 


Heir-at-law: the person who succeeds another by right 
of blood in the enjoyment of his Property ; in English law 
confined to one who has such a right in real property, and 
distinguished from executors or administrators. Z/eir of 
blood : see quot. 1658 Heir of the body: an heir who is 
a direct descendant: see Bopy 12b. Heir in capite: the 
heir to land held directly of thesovereign. Heir of conquest 
(Sc. Law): the heir of an ancestor who acquired the estate 
in question by purchase and not by succession (see Con- 
quest sé, 6). Heir by custom: one who succeeds by virtue 
of a particular or local custom, e. g. Borough English, under 
which the youngest son succeeds his father. Yer by 
destination (Sc. Law): ‘the person who is entitled to 
succeed, failing the person to whom an estate is disponed’ 
(Bell Dict. Law Scott). Heir by devise; ‘he who is made, 
by will, the testator’s heir or devisee, and bas no other right 
or interest than the will gives him’ (Wharton Law Lez.), 
Heir of entail= Heir in tail. Heir female: an heiress; also 
an_ heir (male or female) whose rights are derived through 
a female or females, /err general= Heir-at-law: used to 
include heirs female as well as heirs male. Heir of inheri- 
tance : see quot. 1658 s.v. heir of blood. Heir of inventory 
(Sc. Law)= Beneficiary hetr (see below). Heir of line (Sc. 
Law) = Heir-at-Law. Heir male: an heir who isa male, 
and who traces his descent from the ancestor in question 
wholly through males. Heir portioner (Sc. Law): see 
quots, Heir of provision = Heir by destination, Heir 
Presumptive; he who, if the ancestor should die immediately, 
would be his heir, but whose right of inheritance may be 
defeated by the contingency of some nearer heir being born. 
Heir special: (a) =Hetr by custom; (6) one to whom an 
estate passes by virtue of letters patent or a deed of entail. 
Heir in tail (Sc. of entail, of tatlzie): the person who 
succeeds or is entitled to succeed to an entailed estate by 
virtue of the deed of entail; tenant in tail in remainder. 
See also HEIR-APPARENT. 

Beneficiary hetr (Sc. Law): an apparent heir in heritage 
who enters upon his predecessor's estate subject to a formal 
inventory being made, in order to avoid liability for debts 
beyond the amount stated in such inventory. Col/aterad 
heir: see COLLATERAL a. 4. Conventional heir: one who 
is entitled by virtue of a contract. Forced heir (Civ. Law) : 
a person who cannot be disinherited. Last heir: see quot. 
1607. Right heir=heir-at-law, 

1729 Jacos Law Dict. s.v. Discent, lf be devise Lands 
to one who is *Heir at Law, the Devise is void, and he 
shall take by Discent. 1858 Bricut Sf. Reform 27 Oct., 
If a man received landed property ..as_ heir -at-law 
it paid no legacy duty. 1853 Bouvier’s Law Dict. s.v., 
*Beneficiary heirs are those who have accepted the suc- 
cession, under the benefit of an inventory regularly made. 
1658 Puittips, *Heire of Blood in Common Law, is he wbo 
succeedeth by right of blood in any mans Lands or Tene- 
ments in fee, but heir of Inheritance is he tbat cannot 
be defeated of his inheritance upon any displeasure. 1439 
E. E, Wrils (1882) 125 And if he die withouten *heire of 
his body, then to Rauf his brother, and his issue. a 1626- 
1788 [see Bony 56. 12 b). 1883 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 7) 
s. v. Zar/, An estate granted to a man and the heirs of his 
body should descend to the issue. 1839 KeiGHtTLey Hist. 
#ing. 1. 131 Vhe *heir ‘in capite', on coming of age was 
bound to take Knighthood or pay a fine to the King. 186 
W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 806/2 An *heir of entail in 
possession was empowered to disentail the estate. c 1575 
Balfour's Practicks (1754) 227 Ane *air mail or female may 
enter to his blanch landis at ony time. 1611 Cotcr., Horr 
de quenoutile, an inheritrix, heire female, daughter and heire. 
@ 1674 CLARENDON /77st. Keb. xiv. § 113 Having lately fallen 
to Heirs Females. 1491 Act 7 Hen. V/I,c.15 She was 
*heire generall to Johu Mountagu late Erle of Salesbury. 
¢1§75 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 232 The 3ounger brother- 
german..sould beservit and retourit air general or universal 
to him, and not the elder. a1715 BuRNET Own Tinte 1. 458 
In England, Spain and Sweeden, the heir general did 
succeed : whereas it was only the heir male in france and 
Germany. 1791 Boswett Yohnson Jan. an. 1776, My father 
had declared a predilection for heirs-general, that is, males 
and females indiscriminately. 1873 Dixon Two Queens IV. 
x1x. v, 31 All parties in the suit..should know which lands 
were settled on the heirs male, which on tbe heirs general. 
1607 CowEtt /nterfpr. (1672), * Last heyre..Is he to whom 
Land comes by Escheat, for want of lawful Heirs, that is, 
the Lord of whom they held in some cases, but in others 
the King. ¢ 1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 325 The “airis 
of line..sould be first warnit and discussit..befoir the airis 
of tailzie. 1888 Miss Ler /yperf. Gentd. 1. 59 John Scuda- 
more, heir of line of that Sir Alan Scudamore. .who married 
Joan. 1375 Barsour Bruce xx. 130 3if it fell that his sone 
davy Deit but {= without) ‘air male of his body Gottyn. 1463 
Bury Wills (Camden) 24 To him and to his eyris male. 1697 
Luttrece Brief Red, (1857) 1V. 172 He cutting of the entail 
from the heirs males, 1814 Scott /Vav. lxiv, From a romantic 
idea of not prejudicing this young man’s right as heir-male, 
1655 in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 29/2 The *.Airs 
portioners of umquhile Mr. Zacharie Boyd. 1838 Erskine's 
dust. Law Scott. 834 Each heir-portioner has an equal 
interest in the succession, in so far as it is divisable. 1628 
Le Grys tr. Barclay’s Argenis 334 The souldier.. with 
a new oath bound himselfe to the *presumptiue heir. 1683 
Brit, Spec. 272 Apparent (or according to the new-coyned 
Distinction, Presumptive) Heir of the Crown is His Royal 
Highness James [etc.]) 1875 Stupas Const, Hist. III. 
xvil. 202 The duke of Clarence, the heir-presumptive to the 
throne. [c 1180 GLANvice Ix. i, Recipere homagium recti 
heredis.) ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 56 Hardeknoute’s 
broper on his moder side, *Right heyre of be lond. 1411 in 
£.E, Wills (1882) 20 And for defawte of issue of be forseyd 
William, y wille pat be remaynder be to my ryte heirs. 
1628 Coke On Litt, 8b, For the benefit and safety of right 
heires, 1872 Spectator 21 Sept. 1203 Laissez-faire manage 
ment, supineness because of the interest of the *heir-in-tail. 
c1s75 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 325 The *airis of tailzie 
may be callit and persewit in supplement. 1685, Sc. Acts 
Fas. F, c. 26 It shall not be Lawfull to the Airs of Tailgzie 
to sell annal3ie or Dispone the said Lands. | : 

2. transf. One who possesses, or is entitled at 
some future time to possess, any gift, endowment, 
or quality in succession to another. The idea of 


succession is very often lost, so that the word fre- 


HEIR. 


quently means little more than one to whom some- 
thing (¢. g. joy, punishment, etc.) is morally due. 

a 1300 Cursor Mundi 23555 For pai ar airs al wit(h] crist. 
1426 AUDELAY Poems 12 Ayres of heven blys. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com, Prayer, Priv, Bapt., By the lauer of regeneracion 
in Baptisme, made the childe of God, and heire of euer- 
lastyng life. 2602 SHaks. //am. ui. i. 63 The Heart-ake, 
and the thousand Naturall shockes That Flesh is heyre too, 
1703 Pore 7vebars 31 Vhou, great Heir of all thy father's 
fame. 1820 Byrox Afar. Fal. w. ii. 314 Such examples 
will find heirs. 1836 J. Gitsert Chr. Afonem. i. (1852) 19 
Before the first born of the human race became the heir of 
failure and of its hitter fruits. 1842 Texsyson Locksley 
Hall 178, 1 the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of 
time. 1873 Ilamerton /utel/, Life vit. v. (1876) 250 Heirs 
of a nobility of spirit. 

+3. fig. That which is begotten ; offspring ; pro- 
duct. Oés, 

1413 tiger. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xv. (1859) 12, 1 am adredde 
lest charyte be dede, withouten heyer, or yssue of hir seed. 
1593 SHaks. Ven. & Ad. Ded., Dedicating my unpolishd lines 
to your Lordship. . But if the first heire of my inuention proue 
deformed, | shall be sorry it had so noble a God-Father. 

Heir, v. [f. prec. sb] ‘vans. To inherit; to 
be hcir to (a thing or pcrsun); to acquire by inherit- 
ance OF Succession. 

¢1330 R. Brauxne Chron. W'ace (Rolls) 13483 Pey wonne 
be londes pat we now heyre. c161r Cuapman //iad v. 161 
Not one son more To heir his goods. 1639 G. Daniet 
Ecelus. x\. 49 His Children shall but heir him; voto them 
Shall be noe Sons. 1703 Pore 7hedbais 544 Two fair daugh- 
ters heir'd his stale and throne. 1813 Scott 7rterm. u. 
xvii, She is the loveliest maid, beside, That ever heir’d a 
crown. 1867 J. B, Rose nei 13 Pygmalion, her brother, 
heired the throne. 

Jig. cx611 Cuarman /ifad To Rdr. 149 No tongue hath 
the Muse's utterance heir'd. 1715 20 Vore /liad xvi. 223 
The son confess'd his father’s heavenly race, And heir'd his 
mother's swiftness in the chase. 

Heir, -e, obs. ff. H}arr, Haire, ller sé., HERE 
sb., HEnE adv, HIGHER, 

+ Heirage. Sc. Obs. 
ance, sticcession, 


1478 Act. Dom, Conc. 15 (Jam.) Ony accioun that outher 
of thaim has again other for herage of landis. 

Heir apparent. Formerly also apparent 
heir. [See APPARENT a. 4.] Thc heir (of one still 
alive) whose right is indefeasible, provided he out- 
lives his ancestor, at whose death he is heirv-at-lavv. 

3375, 1494 1711 [see APPARENT @. 4}. 1530 Pacscr. 230/1 
Heyre apparaunt, wonsievr. 1§§5 Braprorp in Strype 
Ecel. Mem. (1721) 11. App. xlv. 131 Thoughe the Quene.. 
disheryt the right heyres apparant. 1614 SELDEN 7ifles 
J/on 168 A designation..of the next Apparant Heire or 
successor. 1765 BLACKSTONE Comin. 1. iv. 223 The prince 
of Wales, or heir apparent to the crown, 1844 WILLIAMS 
Real Prop. (1877) 96 A man inay have an heir apparent, or 
an heir presumptive, but until his decease he has no heir. 

atirib, 1596 Suaks. 1 //ea. /V, un. ii. 46 Go hang thy 
selfe in thine owne heire-apparant-Garters. 

Hence Heir-appa‘rency, Heir-appa'rentish a., 
Heir-appa‘rentship sovce-wids. 

1858 CartyLte Fredk. Gt. vu. iv. Il. 284 Cannot you 
renounce the Heir-Appareutship, then? 1882 H. C. Meri- 
VALE Faucit of B, t. iv, To keep him out of his elder’s heir- 
apparentish influence. 

Heirby, obs. Sc. form of Heresy aJ/z. 

Heird(e, obs. forms of HERD sé, 


Heirdom (cvidam). [f. Hem sé. + -pos.] 
Succession by right of blood; the state or dignity 
of an heir; inheritance; an inheritance. 

1597-8 Br. Hace Sav. 1v. iii, Or if.. Thy wealthy heirdom 
thou haue huried. 1645 Sacred Decretal 13 [We) wisely 
converted the purchase of their blood ..even to the heirdome 
of Sir Johns. 1790 Burke Fry. Rev. 30 Whether the heir 
per capita gave way when the heirdom fer stizfes took 
place, or the Catholic heir when the Protestant was pre- 
ferred. 183: Crayons /r. Commons 103 Vhat Duke, the fore- 
most of his peers Who draws his heirdom from a thousand 
years. i Loner. Childr. Lord’s Supper 125 To the 
heirdom of heaven be ye welcome. 

Heireftir, obs Sc. form of HEREAFTER adv. 

Heiress érés\. [f. Herr sé. + -Ess.  Intro- 
duced app. in 17th c.]_ A female heir. Also _fg. 

1659 B. Harris Parival’s [ron Age 14 The Heiress of the 
house of York. /dfd. 84 His first wife was the Princesse, 
who was heiresse to Sexan. 1690 Evetyn Diary 20 Dec., 
One Johnson, a knight, was executed at Tyhurn for being 
an accomplice with Camphell..in stealing a young heiress. 
3749 Fietpinc Zor Jones xiv. v, [He] would have had us 
consider ourselves as highly as if we had been the richest 
heiresses. 1769 BLACKSTONE Comm. iv. xv. 208 Their forcible 
abduction and marriage; which is vulgarly called stealing 
an heiress. 1878 B. Tavtor Dewkalion 1. iii, Heiress of gifts 
interpreted as woe. 

b. Comé., as hetress-hunting, -portioner, etc. 

1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scotl.s.v. Executors, Heiresses- 
portioners who succeed aé intesta‘o to equal portions. .of 
the heritable estate. 1886 Barinc-Goutp Crt. Royal I. vii. 
111 He must go about the country heiress-hunting. 

Hence Hei-resshood, -ship (wovce-wids.), the 
state or position of an heiress. 

1862 T. A. Trottore Marietta 1. 78 This heiress-ship was 
known to hea very important matter. 1884 Mrs. Houstoun 
Caught in Snare 11. viii. 98 The fact of her heiresshood. 
1889 Mrs. OuipHant Poor Gentil. 111. vi. 109 Mab with her 
heiress-ship had heen thrown at his head. 

Heiretrice: see HERETRIX. 

Heirfoir, -fra, obs. Sc. ff. HEREFORE, -FROM adv. 

Heirie, heyre, var. of AIRE sé. and v. Obs.= 


AERIE; esp. a swan’s breeding-place. 


In 5 herage. Inherit- 
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[1250 Concher Bk. of Selby (Y orks. Rec. Soc.) 1.267 Unam | 


haeram cignorum.,in stagno suo, viz. duos cignos haerarias 
Veteres cum sequela sua.] 1552 H’s// of Claymonde (Somer- 
set Ho.), The swannes heyres & Singnetts. ¢1§60 Order for 
Swausin Arch. Inst, Lincoln (1850) 3% Such ground where 
any swan shall see lbid, 309 lf any Heirie ve: leyed with 
one Swan. lbid., When they do heire. 

Heiriff, dial. var. of Hair. 

Heirless (ée1lés), a. [f. llem 5d. + -LESs.] 
Without an hcir. a. Of persons: Having no one 
to succced in the enjoyment of property or title. 

¢ 3425 Wystoun Cron, iv. ii. 20 Mony by rycht lyne deyd 
ayrles. 1845 Costetto Valley of Meuse 119 Albert of 
Moha, heirless and brokeh in spiri. 1892 T. A. Coox Odd 
Touraine \. 110 The heirless Duke of Orleans, | 

b. Of things: Having noonc to inherit them on 
the death of the present possessor. 

1611 Suaks. Wint, 7. v. i. 10 Heire-lesse it hath made 
my Kingdome. 1739 G. OGLE Gualth. & Gris. 54 Vo feast 
on Heirless Crowns with eager Views, 1881 Patcrave Vis. 
Eng. 233 Mine, an heirless sceptre : His, an exile life } 

Heirloom (é117#m). Forms: see HEIR, Loom; 
also 6 hare-, earlome (ayrlime). [f HEIR sd. + 
Loom tool, utensil.] A chattel that, under a will, 
settlement, or local custom, follows the devolution of 
realestate. Hlcnce, Any piecc of personal property 
that has been in a family for several gencrations. 

[1424 E. E. Wills (1882) 56, 1 wull he haue my grete 
maser pe which | call 3ele, for pe terme of his life, and so 
from heir to heyr lome). 1472 $Wolley Charter (B. M.) ix. 
49 In allowance and recompence of all the heir lome> and of 
all other goodes that he demaunded of in the right of .. his 
father. 1513 Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 39, 1 will that my best 
standyng maser ., and my best salt .. remayne evermore for 
Heyenaes tothe heire male. 1536 Lanc. Vrlls Chetham 
Soc.) 1. 21 That my son Thomas have all heyr Jomes that 
of right after the custome and usage of the shyre of Chester 
helongeth tohymtohave. 1569 /dsa, 11, 251 One standinge 
cuppe of silver,.wheare upon ys graven this word earlome. 
1569 His & Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 309 That the stand- 
inge bed in y® perler wt® a trendell bed and a longsetle 
shall remayne styll vnto him as ayrlimes. 1628 Coker On 
Litt, 18b, In some places chattels as heirloomes (as the 
best bed, table, pot, pan, cart, and other dead chattels 
moveable) may goto the heire. 1765 BLackstone Comm. 
it. xxviii. 427 Heir-looms are such goods and personal 
chattles, as, contrary to the nature of chaitles, shall go hy 
special custom to the heir along with the inheritance. 1777 
SueERIDAN Sch. Scand. wt. iii, Pe ming that had run in the 
family like an heirloom! ¢ 1820 $. Rocers /taly, Ginevra 
240 Alone it hangs Over a mouldering heir-loom its com- 
panion, An oaken-chest half caten by the worms, 1872 
Jenninson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 126 A glass cup, called 
..' The Luck of Muncasier'.. is carefully preserved as a 
precious heirloom, and a harhinger of the family’s fortunes. 

b. fig. Anything inherited from a line of ances- 
tors, or hanced down from generation to genera- 
tion, 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xi. (R.), He [Edward the Con- 
fessor] .. obtain’d by earnest pray'r, This tumour hy a king 
might cured he alone: Which he an heir-loom left unto the 
English throne. 1834 L. Ritcame #F and, by Seine 187 The 
name of a town, a village, or hamlet, is an_heir-loom 
inherited from our ancestors. 1875 Stupus Const. f/tst. 
11}. xxi. 592 Political wisdom is the heirloom of no one 
class of society. 


Heirof, obs. Sc. form of IIEREOF adv. 


Heirship (é°xfip). [f. Her sé. +-suip.] 

1. The state, condition, or rights of an heir; right 
of inheritance; inheritance. 

1478 [see 2]. ¢1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 23% Gif he 
hes takin or ressavit airschip of ony movabill gudis pertening 
to his predecessour. 1691 Woon 4th. Oxon. 1. 224 He came 
into England, purposely to resign up his Heirship of his Es- 
tate at Sherhurn, 1757 W. THompson AX. N. Advoc. 56 
‘They age reported to have been .. driven from their .. legal 
Heirship. 1884 Cuitty in Law Rep.26 Ch. Div. 546 The only 
heirship there referred to was the heirship to the Earldom. 

b. fig. (Cf. heritage.) 

1697 C. Leste Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 210 To set up their 
Heirship to any Kingdom they please: when their King 
(the Son of God) Commands them. 1816 Byron Parisina 
xiii, 1 could not claim The lawful nelanip of thy name. 
1833 Mepwin in Fraser's Mag. V11. 33 What is the lot of 
man But misery ?—tis the heirship of his birth. 

+2. Hetrship movables, goods (Sc. Law), the best 
of certain kinds of movable goods (such as furniture, 
horses, cows, farming utensils, etc.), belonging to 
his predecessor, which the heir was entitled to 
take besides the heritable estate. Obs. (The right 
was abolished in 1868 by Act 31-2 Vict. c. 101.) 

1478 Act. Dom. Couc. 15 (Jam.) Ony accioun.. for herage 
of landis, or movable gudis of areschip pertening toane are. 
¢157§ Balfour's Practicks (1754) 236 Ane hastard may not 
be ane air, nor crave airschip gudis, @1646 Sir T. Hore 
Minor Practicks (1734) 538. 1838 Erskine’s Inst. Law 
Scotland 834 The heirship-movables fall also to the eldest 
[heir-portioner] alone. 1862 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 421 
Heirship Moveables are the moveables to which the heir in 
heritage is entitled, in order that he may not succeed to 
a house and land completely dismantled. 


Heirship, var. of HeRsHiP Ods., devastation. 
Heise, variant of HEEzEv., to hoist. Heist, 


obs. Sc. f. Hest. Heisugge, obs. f. Hay- 
suck. Heit. obs. Sc. f. Hate, Heat, Hor; see 
Hicrt v. Heith, obs. f. Heicut. Heithen, 


heipen, obs. ff, HEATHEN, HETHEN. Heithing, 
Heithorne, obs. ff. HeEruinc, NHawrtHory. 
Heive, -en, obs. ff. HEaveE, HEAVEN, HAVEN. 
Heivol, obs. f. HichFuL a. Heixt(e, obs. ff. 


HELDER. 
HichEest. Heize: sce IEEzE. 
Jaap. 


Hejira, variant of HEcira. 

Hek, heke, obs. forms of HEck. 

+ Heke!, Obs. rare—'. A horse (of some kind), 

arwgoo Morte Arthur 2284 Hekes and hakkenays and 
horses of armes. 

+ Heke*. Ofs. rare—'. (Cf. Hack 56.1 2 andv.l 
2a.) A chilblain. 

¢ 1450 A /phita (Anecd. Oxon.) 144 Quod fit in talo[h]yeme 
maxime propter frigus et dicitur pernio a pernicie, anglice 
heke vel moule. 

Hek e far, -feer, etc., obs. forms of HEIFER. 

Hekel, -ill, -elare, obs. ff. HecKLE, H}ECKLER. 

+Hekemose. Obs. (Cf. heckymal, hackmall 
dial. namcs of the Titmouse.] A bird: prob. the 
Titmouse. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 585/1 Frondator, an hekemose. 
[/étd. 640/28 /1ic frondator, tytmase. 702/3 //ic frondator, 
a sterkyng.} 

Hekk-: see HlEcK-. 

Hekst, obs. f. HlicuEst, super). of Hic a. 

Hel, obs. form of HEAL, HELP, ) TELL, 

Heland, obs. form of 1]1GlLanp. 

+ Helas, z/. Obs. [a. F. Ad/as, the later form 
of ha /as,a las ALAs.] An exclamation expressing 
grief, sorrow, cte.; alas! 

1484 Caxton Fables of /Esop ut. xix, Helas for god & for : 
pyte I praye yow that ye wylle hyde me. 1539 SKELTON 
Col, Cloute 1022 Helas, I say, helas! Howe may this come 
to passe. 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. 1, 300 But if of ; 
Edward King thelas' our Hector wailes the death. 1753 
Lapy Luxporoucnw Let, to Shenstone 24 June, Helas?— 
Lady Plymouth, Lady Archer, &c. are in the neighbour- 
hood, and I in my chimney-corner. 

Helbowce, obs. forms of ELRow. 

¢3325 Gloss. W, de Biblesw.in Wright Voc. 147 Helbowes, 
coudes, ¢1475 Wr.-Wilcker 7496 //ic cuditus, a helbowe. 

Helco-, combining form of Gr. éAxos ‘ festcring 
wound, ulcer’, used to form technical terms with 
sense ‘ulcer’: as in He*lcoid a., rescmbling an 
ulcer (Mayne Lxfos. Lex. 1854). Helco logy, 
the doctrine of, or a treatise on ulcers (Mayne). 
|| Helco'ma, an old term for ulceration (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.), Helcophthalmia, -my, ophthalmia with 
ulceration (Mayne).” He‘lcoplasty (Gr. nAagr-ds 
formed], the operation of grafting on an ulcer a 
piece ot healthy skin from another part or person 
\Dunglison Wed. Dict.), \|Helco'sis (Gr. eAnwoss), 
ulceration. Heleotic (helkg-tik) a. [Gr. éAmarexds 
ulcerating], of or belonging to ulceration (Mayne). 

1876 Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 283 The doctrine of ulcers 


belongs for the most part to special surgery, where helcology 
has attained to great perfection. 

+ He‘letic, a. Ols. [ad. Gr. tAanrinds fit for 
drawing, f. éAxrdés, verbal adj. of éAxew to draw, 
drag.] That serves to draw, drawing. 

1658 W. Burton /tin. Anton. 54 Who with | know not 
what Helktique Instruments. .have removed Cataractonium 
out of Yorkshire. 

+ Heleysm. Oés. rare—°. 
Gr. €Axvaypa silver dross.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., //elcysm, the froth and filth of 
silver; the dross and scum of that metal. 

Held (held), pf/. a. [pa. pple. of Horn 2] 
Kept in, restrained, detained. 

1820 Keats Lamtia 1. 300 While, like held breath, the stars 
drew in their panting fires. a@ 1850 Rossett: Dante & Circ. 
Ml. (1874) 287 Still whispering under my held breath. 189 
Pali Mali G. 2 Feb, 2/1 The coda with its held notes for 
the bass clarinet and hassoon deserves close attention. 

+ Held, helde, 5d. Os. [Late OE. he/de fem., 
allegiance, fealty: cf. OE. Ay/do, hy/d favour, grace, 
loyalty, allegiance = OS. Auldt, OH!G. huldi (Ger. 
Auld), Goth. type *hudfet, {. huibs, OHG., OS., 
OE. hold gracious, kind.] 

1. Grace, favour, kindness. 

arooa Czdmon's Gen. 301 Hyld hefde his ferlorene. 
c1175 Lamb. Hom. 69 God..3efe us mihte burh his held 
pet ure leue beo ure sceld. @1310 in Wright Lyric P. x. 37 
Y-here thou me nou, hendest in helde. 

2. Loyalty to the liege lord, allegiance. 

a 1000 Laws of Edgar w. c. 12 (Schmid) For eowrum hyl- 
dum, be ge me symble cyddon. ¢1100 O. E. Chron. an. 
1097 He per on pes cynges Willelmes heldan to cynge 
Besette. 2 R. Grouc. (1724) 285 Understonde be bet 
efsone, and hold me pbyn helde. 1300 Floriz & Bl. 397 Pat 
he pe here al be helde pat man schal to his louerd 3elde. 

eld, obs. erron. form of YIELD z. 

+ Helde. Hert. Obs. An old name of Tansy. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 86 Genim .. heldan & betonican 
eolonan. ¢ 1000 EtFric Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 133/33 Tana- 
ceta, helde. cx1265 Names of Plants in Wr.-Wilcker 556/17 
Tanesetum, i. tancsie, i. helde. 

Helde, obs. form of HEALD, HiELD, Hip. 

Helder, adv. Obs. exc. dial. [ME.=ON. comp. 
heldr (Sw. keller, Da. heller).| More; rather. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut.430 And nawher faltered ne fel be freke 
neuer be helder. @ 1400-50 Alexander 1016 My couatyng 
is elder [v. r. helder] Pe sadnes of slike men ban swyftnes of 
childir. /did, 4657 Pat gome is gods gud frend 5 i 
neuire pe hildire. 1674 Ray VV. C. Words 25 Heldar, 
rather, hefore. ¢1840 in Almondbury §& Huddersf. Gloss 
s.v., [One of ‘some masons setting a flag ’} It’s elder slack 
yet. 1857, 1874 [see ELDER adv}. 


Hejalap: see 


(a. L. Aelcysma, a. 


HELDEST. 


+ He‘ldest, adv. Obs. (superl. of HELDER, ON. 
helst.| Most, foremost, soonest. 

a 1400-0 Alexander 1855 (Dubl. MS.) In howre-selfe to 
sitte all-bar heldest [v.7. heist}. bid. 2509 When we hope 
all be heldest [zv.7. althire-hizest] to herye hym with armes. 

Heldest, -ast, obs. forms of ELpEsT. 

13375 Se. Leg. Saints, Nycholas 104 His heldast douch- 
tyre. a1400-S0 Alexander 2319 Heldest child. 

Helding, obs. form of Hitnrne. 

+ Hele, v.! (str.) Obs. Forms: 1 helan (2nd 
sing. hilest, 3rd sing. hilp), 2-3 heole(n, 2-4 
hele (2nd sing. hilest), (3 hale), 4 hel. a. t.1 
hel, pl.hélon,4hal. /a. Zf/e. 1 holen(Bosw.), 
3 iholen, 4 holn, hole, ihole. [Com. Teut. 
str. vb. of ablaut series he/-, hal-, hul- (hol-): OE. 
helan, hzl, Alon, holen = OF ris. hela, OS., OHG. 
helan (MLG., MDu., Du. A2/en, MHG. he/n, Ger. 
hehlen) to hide, conceal, cover up; Aryan root £e/- 
in L, celare to hide, oc-cz/-ére to hide, Gr, xaA-Unr- 
ev to hide. (See note below.) The present stem 
of this strong vb. blended in ME. with that of the 
derivative OE. A¢/ian (see next), so that the strong 
inflexions did not survive the 14th ec. Weak inflex- 
ions occur beside the strong in MDu. Ae/en, and 
alone in MLG., mod.Ger., and Du.] 

trans. To hide, conceal ; to keep secret. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xxxix. 11 [xl.] 10 Ne hel ic mildheort- 
nisse dine. .from zesomnunge micelre. K. /EvFrep 
Oros, vt. xxxiii. § 2 He hit hal swipe faste wid his hrodor. 
631375 Lamd, Hom. 57 Ne bu nazest for to stele ne nan bef be 
for to heole. axza0o Moral Ode 161 in Trin. Coll, Hom. 
225 Al sul par ben panne cud pat men luzen her and halen, 
a1225 Ancr. R. 146 3if pi god dede were iholen. c¢1230 
Halt Meid. 47 3if bu wel hiles te under godes wenges. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28135 Ic ha bam holn al wit iny pride. 
1340 A yend, 26 Pe kueades pet were y-hole and yroted ine be 
herte. 13.. A. Ads. 4203 My coppe thow hast y-stole, 
And undur thy barm hole. 

[.Vote. The Teutonic ablaut-series he/-, hal-, Al, hul- 
(Ao7-), has an extensive family of derivatives : 

1. From ¢ grade: OE. he/an, Here v.', HELE st.; 
Hrim}, 

{I. From a grade (with umlaut): *haljan, OE. Aglian, 
Hete v.2; Goth. hadya, OE. Agd(?), Het sd. 

111. From u(0) grade: OE. ku/u, Hurt ‘husk’; OE. hod, 
Sc. holt, Howe ‘hollow’; OE. Ao/, Hote; Hotiowa., sé., v. 

1V. From _ x grade (with umlaut): Goth. Audjan, OE. 
*hyllan, ON, hylja, ME. hy?t, hule, hile, Hitvv.} ; 

Hele, heal (hil), v.2 (wk.) Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms: 1 helian, 2-4 helie(n, 2-5 hele, 4-5 
heyle, Sc. heile, 4-7 hell(e, 5 heele, Sc. heill, 
6-9 heal, 7 heale,8- heel, g hele. /a. ¢. 1 -ode, 
2-4 -ede, 3-5 -ed, 4 helled, heild, Sc. helit, 
heylyt, 4-5 helet(e, 6-9 healed. /a. ffle. 3 
iheeled, iheoled, 3-5 (i)heled,-id, -yd, yheled, 
4 Sc. helit, 5 -ud,-ut, 6-9 healed. [OE. Ag/ian, 
a later form of Ag//an (Sievers, ed. 2, § 400. 2)= 
OS. 62-helljan, OUG. bi-hellen :—*haljan, f. ablaut 
stem Aal- of helan: see prec. etym. and note.] 


+1. trans. To hide, conceal ; to keep secret. Ods. 

£975 Canons Edgar § 47 in Thorpe Anc. Laws 11. 254 
Dzt a:niz Zehadod man his sceare ne helige. ¢ 1000 ZELFRIC 
Gen. xxxvili. 15 Heo helode hirc nebb. c1200 Trin. Coll. 
Hom. 197 Pat heued pat he helede. a1r225 Ancr. R. 410 
Mei ich .. helien Abraham ping pet ich penche uorto 
donne? 1375 Barsour Bruce iv. 373 Syne [thai] it helit 
weill eneuch. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. xxxiii. 129 (Harl. MS.) 
Hele the cors of this dede man in some prive place of thin 
house. ¢ 13440 Bone Flor. 989 They made them to swere 
they schulde be lele, And syr Emers counsell heyle. 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 189 b/2 But the preest alwey heled his 
synne. 1570 Sailr. Poems Reform, xviii. 35 Heill nor 
conceill, reset nane of thay lownis. 716.. Bold Burnet's 
Dau. ix. in Child Badlads wu, ii. (1885) 453/2 Although 
I would heal it neer sae well, Our God above does see. 

+b. aésol. or intr, To practise concealment, 
keep a secret, keep silence. Oés. 

13.. Guy Warw, (A.) 351 No longer hele y nille, Al that 
sope tellen y wille. c1g00 Rom. Rose 2522 ¥o hele wel is 
no folye. ¢1450 Erle Tolous 1034 The abbot seyde.. that 
he Fe olde hele, And ellys he were wode, 

To cover, cover in. Still in local use, esp. in 
senses (a) to cover (roots, seeds, etc.) with earth; 
(6) to cover with slates or tiles, to roof. 

&. c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 195 Anes kinnes neddres is be 
mid hire lichame heled hire heued bane he bed of harme 
Offered. bid. 197 Pat heued pat he helede wid pe deules 
eginge. ¢1205 Lav. 18405 Heo lezged i pissen felden 
Ihaled [¢1275 iheled] in heore telden. 12375 Barzour 
Bruce 1x. 128 Snaw had helit all the land. c1g00 Three 
Kings Cologne 52 Derkenes schulle heele pe erbe. 1497 
Willof Dynkam (Somerset Ho.), A Matynsbooke helid with 
purpill veluet. 1572 BosseweLt Arimorie 1. 42 When his 
[the lion’s] necke and shoulders be healed with heare and 
mayne. 1625 UssHer Anszv. Jesuit 287 In this Countrie, 
with them that retaine the ancient language .. to hell the 
dead, is as much as to cover the dead, 1674 Ray S. & &. 
C. Words, Heal, to cover, Suss. As, ‘to heal the fire’; 
“toheala house’; ‘to heala person in bed’, 1773 W. Tap- 
MAN in R. Dossie Afem, Agric, (1782) III. 102 ta destroys 
the small weeds, lets in the earth, and heels the seeds. 186r 
Frul. R. Agric. Soc. XX11. 1.275 At the time of earthing the 
potatoes by the double mould-plough, turnip seed is sown, 
and thus ‘heled’. 1882 Gardener's Chron. 4 Mar. 295 Lay 
or *heel them in’ sufficiently deep to cover the naked por- 
tion of the stems, 

Bb. 1387 Trevisa Higden {Rolls) 11. 17 Brent tyle to hele 
wib hous and cherches. 1393 Lanct, P. PL. C. vu. 237 
Alle pe houses bep heled .. With no lede, bote with loue. 
1458 YVation Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 100 It. for a 
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Plomer to hely the batylmente for the styple. 1674 [see 
eee the T.N. City & C. Purchaser 275 They Rip, and 
eal, and Counter-lath, for 3s. per Square. 1894 [see next]. 

Hence Heled /#/. a., covered, roofed. 

cr400 Three Kings Cologne 23 A strete pat ban was 
clepede be couerid or be helid Strete. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
1. xxxil. 46 Olde tyled, or stone healed Aeuses 1894 JV. 
Sussex County Times 5 May 4/2 For Sale, a Block of Four 
Freehold Brick-built Slate-healed Modern Cottages. 

Hele, 54. Ods. exc. dial, [f. HELE v., in various 
senses.} ta. ? Concealment. (OE.) +b. A 
hiding-place (0ds.). ce. Cover (dia/.). 

a 1000 /xst. Polity xii. in Thorpe Anc. Laws 11. 320 Hi 
.-mid yfelan helan earme men beswicad. 13.. XK. Adis. 
4959 Ac from her frendes hy stelen An gon to wode and 
maken hem helen, And crepenthereinne. 1894 BLAcKMORE 
Perlycross 111, 106 The man ,. had gone home .. keeping 
under hele with his oilskins on. 

Hele, obs. f. Hate @., HEaL sé. and v., HEEL sé.! 

Helegug, obs. form of Exicuc. 

Heleles: see HEALLEss. 

+ Helena (hel/na). Ofs. [a.L. Helena, a. Gr. 
‘Edévn female proper name. The Greek Helene 
was the sister of Castor and Pollux, the name given 
to double meteors at sea; but there was perh, asso- 
ciation also with Gr, éAévy torch.} A meteoric 
light seen about the masts of ships: cf. ConPosanr. 

1563 W. Furke Meteors (1640) 11 b, Seen on the land, is 
called. .fgnis fatuus..That which is seene on the Sea, if it 
be but one, is named Helena, ifit be two, it is called Castor 
and Pollux, 1601 Hottanp Péiny 1. 18 But if they appeare 
two and two together, they bring comfort with them. .as hy 
whose comming, they say, that dreadfull, cursed, and 
threatning meteor called Helena is chased and driuen away. 

Helend e, var. HEALEND Oés., Saviour. 

Helen-flower. An anglicized form of //elen- 
tum, a genus of composite plants. 

1884 Miter Plant-1., Helenium .. Dark purple Helen- 
flower.. Autumn Helen-flower or Sneezewort. 

Helenge, var. ELENGE a. dia/., lonely. 

Helenin (he'linin’. Chem. [f. botanical name 
Helen-ium + -1x.] A colourless crystalline sub- 
stance (C,H,O) obtained from the root of elecam- 
pane ‘/uula Helenium), 

1838 T. Tuomsos Chem. Org. Bodies 498 When the root 
of elecampane is distilled, the helenin passes with the water 
under the form of a yellowish oil. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
s.v., According to Valenzuela, helenin is very useful in 
bronchitis. 

Hence He‘lenene, a yellow oily hydrocarbon ob- 
tained by distilling helenin with phosphoric anhy- 
dride (Watts Dict. Chem. 1865). 

Helepole (hel/poul’. Ancient Hist, [a. F. hélé- 
pole, ad. late L. helepolis =Gr. éX€monis city-taking, 
used as fem, sb.=a besieging engine, f. €A- to take 
+ nédus city.] An ancient besieging engine, a kind 
of movable tower. 

[1569 J. Sanrorp tr. Agriffa's Van, Artes 33b, Ye 
engins called. .tolleons, Walking toures, Heliopolins.] 1770 
Lancuorne Plutarch (1879) 11. 9so/3 His engines, called 
helepoles, were a pleasing spectacle to the very towns which 
he besieged. 1845 Excycl. Metrop. XIV. 793 The move- 
able towers employed by the ancients in their sieges, and 
which they called Hedefoles. . 

Heler, healer (hilas). Ods. exc. dial, Also 
8-9 heeler. [f. HELE v.?] 

1, a. One who covers up or conceals. b. A thing 
that covers ; a cover, covering, coverlet. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. v. vi. (1495), The eye 
lyddes that ben the helers and couerars of the eyen. /ézd. 
vy. viii, A byrde in stede of an eye lydde hath an heler to 
couere and kepe the syghte. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk.s.v., A proverbial saying heard in the ngighbour- 
hood of Stoddesden :—‘ The heler’s as bad as the heaver’. 
1888 Etwortuy IV. Somerset Word-bk. 334 Heler,a horse- 
cloth; coverlet, ‘ Better nit put the haler ‘pon th’ ‘oss’. 
{bid, 335 ‘The heler's so bad as the stealer.’ 

2. A slater or tiler: = HELLIER. 

1674 Ray S. § E. C. Words s.v. {Teal, In the West he 
that covers a House with slates is called a Healer or 
Hellier, 1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 82 Squares of .. 
Tyling in the Healers, or Bricklayer’s Work. F 

3. The upper half of a drain tile, when made in 
two semicylindrical parts (the under part being the 
‘ gutter tile’). 

1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric, (ed. 4) 1, 231, 1300 tiles 
with heelers, at 5s. per 100, 

+ Heleth. 04s. Forms: 1-3 helep, helep, 3 
halep; also 7 pseudo-arch. health. [OE. Az/ed, 
Agled = OSax. help, late OHG. Aglid, Ger. hell 
hero.] A warrior, hero, man. 

Beowulf (Z.) 191 Ne mihte snotor hzled, wean onwendan. 
c1aos Lav. 1779 Pa heledes weren blide. /dfd. 11989 
Hezled. [1612 Drayton Poly-olb. viii, They under false 
pretence of amity and chear, The British Peers invite, the 
German healths to view At Stonehenge. ] 

Helewei, -wi, var. of HALEWEI Oés. 


+ Helewou, -wow, -wogh, helowe-wall. 
Obs. [f. HELE, covering + OE. waz, ME. wo3, wow, 
Wovgeu, wall.) An end-wall; (? also = roof-wall), 

a1200 Grave 17 in Thorpe Anad. 153 De hele-wazes beod 
laze, sid-wajes unheze. [cr205 Lav. 25887 He nom pare 
halle wah [¢1275 hilewob] and helden hine to grunde.] 
at in Horstm. Adfengl. Leg. (1875) 90 Side walles hit 
hedde to, ac non helewou per nas; _hit was opun at eiber 
ende, to go inal bat wolde. ¢ 1325 Festina (MS. Trin. Coll. 
Cambr. B. 14. 39 If, r22b) Et plus pur lever le neetsere 
and more to rere uppe the helewoghes. 1425 in Kennett 


HELICAL. 


Par, Antiq. V1. 25 Et in solutis eidem dominz pro quodam 
helowe wall unius domus apud Curtlyngton annuatim ii. 
den. 1695 /éid. Gloss., Helowe-wall, the hell-wall or end 
wall that covers and defends the rest of the building. 

Helf, Heli, obs. forms of HatrF sé., Hoy. 

Heliac (hilijk), c. [ad. late L. Aé/iac-us, a. 
Gr. jAtaxés, f. jAcos the sun. Cf, F. héliague.] 

1. Pertaining to the sun, solar. 

3808 J. Bartow Co/umé. 1. 431 Quito bow'd; and all the 
heliac zone Felt the same sceptre, and confirm’d the throne. 

=HELIACAL I. 

1775 Asn, //eliac, emerging from the lustre of the sun, 
falling into the lustre of the sun. 1839 J. Taytor Poems 5 
Transl. 203 The Heliac settings and Heliac risings of the 
constellations. ; 

Heliacal (hilarakal), a. [f. as prec. +-aL.] 

1. Astron. Said of the rising of a star when it 
first emerges from the sun’s rays and becomes visi- 
ble before sunrise, or of its setting when it is last 
visible after sunset before being]ost in the sun’srays. 

1607 A. Brewer Lingua ui, vi, Setting of stars, chronic, 
and heliacal. 163: Wippowes Nat. Philos, (ed. 2) 6 Appa- 
rent rising is called Helifa}cal which is of stars getting out 
of the sun beames; and soif the star get intothe sun beames 
at setting. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended 15 By observ- 
ing the Heliacal Risings and Setting of the stars, they 
found the length of the Solar year. 1834 Nat. Philos, 
Astron. vii. 169/2 \U. K. S.) The Egyptian rural year was 
determined hy the heliacal rising of Sirius. 

tb. Helacal year, the year reckoned from the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, the canicular year; grea/ 
heliacal year, the canicular cycle: see CANICULAR 3. 

1662 STiLLinGFL. Orig. Sacr.1. vi. § r In 1461 years, which 
was the great Heliacall year, it returns to the same be- 
ginning. ; 

2. Relating to or produced by the sun, solar. rare. 

1801 W. Taytor in Afonthly Mag. X11. 224 That the 
headaches and other symptoms of heliacal injury might not 
ensue. 1871 Biadckie Four Phases i. 21 Then the whole of 
your lofty heliacal philosophy is only a blaze of lies. 

Heliacally (h/lai-akali), adv. [f. prec. +-LyY2.] 
In the way of heliacal rising or setting: see prec. 1. 

1589 Fremine Itrg. Georg. 1. 8 note, Cosmically not heliac- 
ally : for these two, rising and setting are ascrihed tothe stars. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. iv. xiii. 222 From the rising 
of this [the dog-]starre, not cosmically, that is, with the Sun, 
but Heliacally, that is, its emersion from the rayes of the 
Sunne, the Ancients computed their canicular dayes. 1834 
Nat. Philos., Astron. vii. 169/2 (U.K.S.) The age of Hesiod 
.. may be determined by the fact that he mentions that 
Arcturus rose heliacally sixty days after the winter solstice. 

Helizwan (hilij7an), 2. [f. Gr. ‘HAraia +-an.] 
Belonging to the //e/tza,a public hall in ancient 
Athens, in which was held the chief law-court, be- 
fore which were tried all offences liable to public 
prosecution. 

1807 Ropinson Archzxol. Greca 1. xxv. 106 Carry him 
to he tried at the Heli#an court. 1830 tr. Avistoph., 
IVasps 119 When you eat the paunch procured hy an 
Helizan old stager, ‘ 

Helianthaceous hilienpzfas), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L, HELIANTH-US + -AcEoUS.] Allied to the 
genus //elzan/hus of composite plants. 

Helianthoid (hilienpoid), a. and 5d. Zool. 
[{f.mod.L. /élianthotdea, neut. pl. of Hélianthord- 
es; {. Helianthus: see next and -o1D.] 

A. adj. a. Resembling the He/anihus (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1854). b. Belonging to the Hel/ian- 
thoidea, an order of Actinozoa, comprising the sea- 
anemones. B. 5, One of the Helianthoidea. Also 
Helianthoi'dean a. and sé. 

1865 H. Spencer Princ. Biol. w. xiii. § 246 (1867) 11. 167 
Solitary polypes—hydroid or helianthoid—mostly stationary, 
and when they do move, moving with any side foremost. 

|| Helianthus (hilijxnpds). Bor. [mod.L., f. 
Gr, #At-os sun + dv6os flower.] The botanical genus 
including the common sunflower (N.O. Composite). 

7 Martvn Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. 400 Jerusalem artichoke 
is also a species of Helianthus. 1804 J. GranamMe Saddath 
(1839) 9/2 Like helianthus, borne on downy wings To distant 
realms. 31834 Mrs. Somervitte Connect. Phys. Sc. xxvi. 
(1849) 294 The leaves of a single plant of helianthus three 
feet high exposed nearly forty feet of surface. 1851 Mayne 
Rrip Scalp Hunt. i. 10 Yonder is golden yellow, where the 
helianthus turns her dial-like face to the sun. ; 

Hence Helia‘nthic a., of or belonging to Helian- 
thus, as in ke/ianthzc acid, obtained from sunflower 
seeds. Helia‘nthin, an aniline dye of orange 
yellow colour. : 

Heliast (hilijest), Gr. Aniig. [ad. Gr. pAta- 
arns, f. yAtaCeoGaz to sit in the court ‘HAcaia.] One 
of the qualified citizens of ancient Athens chosen 
to sit as judges in the Helizean court; a dicast. 

1807 Rosinson Archzol. Greca 1, xxxv. 127 Set in the 
stocks five days and as many nights, if the heliasts so 
order it, : 4 7 fase 

Helia‘stic, 2. [ad. Gr. jAcaorixes, f. piag7y;: 
see prec.) Of or pertaining to the Heliasts. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng 1. iv. (1739) 10 They 
executed their Commission in Circuits, like unto the 
Athenian Heliastick or Suhdial Court. 1807 Rosinson 
Archeol. Grxca \. xxxv. 125 The heliastic court alone was 
to pass sentence upon him, 

Helical (helikal), 2. 
HELIX) +-aL.] Belonging to oe 
of a helix; screw-shaped; spiral. 7 

1613 M. Rpm Magn. Peace: 27 A Helicall and Spirall 


[f. L. helix, helic-em (see 
having the form 


HELICALLY. 


vertue to move on the Cilinder of her Axis in Spirall lines. 
1641 Witkins J/ath, Magick 1. ix. 11648) 57 A helicall 
revolulion about a Cylinder. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts 1.217 
The mean helical angles of Archimedean or Water Screws. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch & Clockm. 16 For marine 
chronomeiers helical springs, in which both ends curve in- 
wards, are universally used. 

Helically (he likali), adv, 
¥n a helieal manner, spirally. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 543 Such as we sometimes find 
so Hebats twisted. 1676 PArl. Trans. X1. 594 Turn'd 
helically like a Snail-shell. 1878 Trurston Growth Steam- 
eng. 74 Flues helically traversing the masonry setting. 

Helicampana, obs. form of ELECAMPANE. 

|| Helice (he'lis#). Ods. [a. L. Helicz, Gr. éAinn 
lit. ‘ winding ’, from its revolution round the pole ; 
mod.F. //élice.] A poetieal appellation of the 
constellation Ursa Major. 

1596 Fitz-Gerrray Sir F. Drake (1881) 33 The Cynosura 
of the purest thought, Faire Helice, by whom the heart is 
taught. 263: Wippowes Na’. /’Ailos. (ed. 21 8 Helice the 
greater Beare hath 27 Starres. ; 

Heliced (hi list), a. rare. [f. Heiix, pl. helices, 
in F. Alice + -ED 2.) Adorned with helices. 

3875 Lewis & Streer in Encycl, Brit, 1. 411’2 Ter- 
minates in a foliated and heliced acroterium. 

Helices (he'lis7z), pl. of Hetix. 

Helichryse (he likrais). =next. 

1893 Symonps /n the Aey of Blue 10 While curling through 
lush grass one spies Tendrils of honeyed helichryse. 

| Helichrysum (helikraisim). Also -os, -on. 
{L., Aelichrjsum, also helichrysos =Gr. éXriypiaos, 
f. Eg spiral + ypioes gold.] 

1. A ereeping plant with yellow flowers, so called 
by the ancients: variously identilied as Guaphalium 
slachas and Tanacelum annuum. 

1sst Turner //eréal 1. Cija, The ryght Elichryson 
groweth in Italy ..and it may be called in englysh, flour 
amor, or yelowe flour amor. 1850 Lritcu JWJiller’s Anc. 
Art § 298. 335 A carved cup .. surrounded at the rim with 
a wreath of ivy and helichrysos, beneath with acanthos. 

2. Bol. A large genus of eomposite plants, having 
mostly yellow flowers, of persistent character, 
whence ealled Zverlastings or /mmortelles. 

1664 Evetvn Aad. //ort, (1729) 227 [Planis] least patient 
of cold .. Balsamum, Helichryson. 1882 Garden 11 Feb, 
gt/1 Helichrysums are not very particular as to soil. 

Heliciform jhe'lisiffim),@. [ad. mod.L. heli- 
ciform-is,{. helix \VEuiX see -ForM.] Having the 
form of the snail’s shell; spirally wound (Mayne 
Lexpos. Lex. 1854). 

Helicin (he'lisin). Chem. [mod. f. L. helix 
spiral, also a kind of willow + -1N.] 

1. The glyeoside of salieylic aeid. 

1859 Fownes J/an, Chem. 444. 1865 Watts Dict.Chem. 111. 
139. 1873 Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 642 Helicin, Ciz Hie O7, 
is a white, crystalline, slightly bitter substance, produced by’ 
the action of very dilute nitric acid upon salicin. 

2. An oily substance extracted from snails. 

1854 Mayne E.rfos. Lex, [elicin, name given by Oscar 
Figuier for a peculiar substance which he discovered in the 
garden snail. 1861 Hutmetr. Moguin-T7andon u. ul. ii. 85 
-An oil with a sulphurous odour,.to which he has given the 
name of Helicine. 

Helicine he'lisain, -in\, a. -fzai. [f. as prec. 
+ -INE.] a. Spiral, coiled; applied to certain 
small arteries of the penis and elitoris. b. Per- 
taining to the helix of the ear. 

1833 DuNGtison cited in WorcesTRR. 1836-9 Topn Cycé. 
Anat, 11. 446/1 Passage of the hlood from these helicine 
arteries. 

Helicinian (helisinian’, a. and sé. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Helicina f. helix, + -1an.J 

A. adj. Spiral; said of a shell. B. 5d. One of 
the /felicina, a family of Gastropods in De Férus- 
sae’s classification. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 106'2 Helicidz, The fifth order [of 
gastropods] contains two families :—1ist The Helicinians .. 


and The Furbicinians. 

Helicite (he'lisait). Geol. [f. L. helix, helic- 
HELIX +-1TE.] A fossil snail-shell. 

1828 in Wesster. 1852 Tx. Ross Husnboldt’s Trav. 11. 
xvi. 7 The same little helicites..are found in layers of three 
or four feet thick as far inland as Turmero. 

Helicograph \he‘likograf). [f. helivo-, com- 
bining form of Gr. €Acé HELIX + -GRAPH.] 

3851 Dict. Archit, s.v., An instrument. .for descrihing the 
volutes and scroll work found in Grecian architecture, and 
called the screw belicograph. 

Helicogyrate (-dzaiereit),a. Fol. [f. as prec. 
+ GYRaTE.} Surrounded by an obliquely placed 
ring, aS some spore-eases. Also said of the ferns. 

1857 Berkerey Cryptog. Bot. § 395 Fée .. includes the 
helicogyrate ferns also in the general denomination of Poly- 
podiacez. 1866 Treas. Bot., Helicogyrate, having a ring 
or gyrus carried obliquely round it; as in the spore-cases 
of Trichomanes. 


Helicoid (he'likoid’, 2. and sé. Also 7 -oeid. 
{mod, ad. Gr. éAcwoesdns of winding or spiral form, 
f, if HELIX + ef50s shape: see -oIn. Cf. F. Aé/i- 
corde (1704 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the form of a helix; screw-shaped ; 
spiral. Chiefly in Zoo/. of shells, and in o/. of 
forms of infloreseence, etc. /Zelicotd parabola, in 


[f. prec. + -L¥ 2.] 
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Geom. a spiral eurve formed by twisting the common 
parabola so that its axis beeomes a eirele, the ordi- 
nates still remaining perpendicular to the axis and 
in the same plane with it. 

t704 J. Harris Lex, Techn., Helicoid Parabola, or the 
Parabolick Spiral, is a Curve which arises from the Suppo- 
sition of the Axis of the common A/follonian f’arabola's 
being bent round into the Periphery ofa Circle. 1796 Hutton 
Math, Dict., Helicoid Paraéola, or the f’arabolic Spiral. 
1835 Linptey /ntrod. Bot. (1848) |. 324 Thecyme.. is helicoid 
orscorpioid. 1849 Dana Geol App. i. (1850! 721 The fusiform 
helicoid cavity. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sacks’ Sot. 521 The 
Unilateral {felicoid Cyme is a sympodial cyme in which 
the median plane of each of the snccessive axes. .is always 
situated on the same side. 

2. Zool. Belonging to or resembling the //e/tcid-, 
gastropodous molluses ineluding the snail. 

1876 tr Beneden’s Anim, Parasites 37 Molluscs .. with a 
helicoid shell, similar to that of a small natica. 

B. sb. +1. Something of a helicoid or spiral 
form. Ods. rare. 

1699 Gartu Dispens. 80 Shells, Some Helicoeids, some 
Conical appear, These Miters emulate, Those, Turbans are. 

2. Geom. ta. =Hlelicoid parabola: see A. 1. 
Obs. b. A warped surface generated by a moving 
straight line which always passes through or touches 
a fixed helix. 

1842 Dranve Dict. Sc., efc. 547/1 [This] spiral curve .. is 
the helicoid. 2855 Davies & Peck Math. Dict., [lelicotd, 
a warped surface, which may be generated by a straight 
line moe in such a inanner that each point of it shall 
have a uniform motion in the direction of a fixed straight 
line, and at the same lime a uniform angular motion about il. 

Helicoidal (helikoidal),a. [f. as pree. + -at..] 
= IIELIcoIn a. 1. 

1864 in Wesster. 1883 Brit. Assoc. Rep. 405 Vhe forma- 
tion of the right and left-handed helicoidal crystals. 

He'licoidly, adv. [f. lfe1icom a. + -Ly %.] 
In a helieoid manner, spirally. 

1849 Dana Geol. App. i. (1850) 7a A fusiform chamber 
helicoidly divided. ; 

Helicometry (helikp:métri). Geom. [f. helico-, 
eomb. form of Gr. €Acé JIELIN + -MeTRY.] The 


measurement of spirals. 

1706 Puitties ied. Kersey), /felicometry, or Llelicosophy, 
a Mathematical Art, which teaches how to measure or draw 
all Spiral Lines upon a Plain, and shews their respective 
Troperties. 1811 Ancycl, Londin. s.v, 

Helicon (he'likpn).  [V.. //elicén = Gr.’ Edikwv. 
In sense 2b there secms to be association with 
[le.ix.] 

1. (With capital H.) Name of a mountain in 
Ba:rotia, saered to the Muses, in whieh rose the 
fountains of Aganippe and [Tippoerene; by 16th and 
15th e. writers often eonfused with these. FHlenee 
used alltsively in reference to poetie inspiration. 

a1529 SKELTON Agst. Garnesche 99, | gaue hym drynke 
of the sugryd welle Of Eliconys waters crystallyne. 1567 
Harman Cavcat (1869) 28 Eloquence haue i none; I neuer 
was acquaynted with the muses; I neuer tasted of Helycon. 
1579 SrenseR Sheph. Cal. Apr. 42 You Virgins, that on 
Parnasse dwell, Whence floweth //edicon, the Jearned well. 
1600 title England's Helicon [ed. 2 .or the Muses Harmony.] 
1631 Mitton Afpit. M chess Winchester 56 Here he tears of 
perfect moan Wept for thee in Helicon. 1651 RaNpowpru, 
etc. Lley for Honesty v. Wks. (1875) 481 Poor shallow 
scoundrels .. that never drank any Helicon above a penny 
a quart. 189a Bookman Nov. 57 1 Any question of his 
precise place in England's Helicon. . 

2. a. An aneient acoustieal instrument eonsisting 
of strings stretched over a rcsonanee-box and eap- 
able of being adjusted to different lengths. b. A 
large brass wind-instrument of a spiral form. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Lfelicon, a form of wind-instru- 
ment of metal, resembling a French-horn, but baving keys 
and valves, 

Heliconian (helik@ nian), a. [In sense 1, f. 
L. Helicéni-ws = Gr. ‘EAixamos, f. “EAikav (see prec. 
and -1aN). In sense 2, f. mod.L. He/iconia, a genus 
of butterflies. ] 

1. Pertaining to Helieon, or to the Muses. 

1557 GRiNaLp in Joftedl’s Misc. (Arh.) 107 Th Heliconian 
Nymphs. 1590 Srenser F. Q. 11. xii. 31 Th’ Heliconian 
inaides. 1635 J. Taytor Water P.) Life 7. Parr Wks. (1872) 
17 He .. ner did taste the Heliconian cup. 1779 Cowrer 
Let. to J. Hill 14 Nov., Your approbation of my last Heli- 
conian present encourages me to send you another. 1868 
Tensyson Lucretius 224 Shutting reasons upin rhythm, Or 
Heliconian honey in living words, To make a truth less harsb. 

2. Entom. Belonging to the genus Heliconia, or 
family Heliconrzid of butterflies. Also Heliconi-- 
deous, He‘liconine, He‘liconoid adjs. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, (1823) 11). xxxv. 645 In several 
of tbe Heliconian hutterflies the greater part of both wings 
is transparent. 1867 A. R. Wattace Nat. Select. iii. (1871) 
85 Every species of Napeogenes mimics some other Heli- 
conideous butterfly. 1887 — in Fortn. Rev. Sept. 355 The 
immense variety of the Heliconoid butterflies. 

+ Helico‘sophy. 04s. [f. helico-, comb. form 
of Gr. €\¢ HELIX, after philosophy.) That part of 
geometry which treats of spirals. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 34 Helicosophie, is nere Sister to 
Trochilike. 1696 Puittirs, AHedicosophy, a mathematical 
Art which demonstrates the designing of all spiral Lines. 

Helie, -y, var. Hem.y, HiGHLy a. Ods. 

Heling, healing, 2/. sd. Also 6- helling. 
Now dia/. [f. HELE v.! and 2+ -1NG 1.] 


HELIOCENTRIC. 


1. The action of covering ; covering up, conceal- 
ing; the eovering in of a house, roohng with slate, 
tiles, or the like. 

a1200 Lofsung in Cott, [om. 207 \si his spotlunge and 
bufettunge and his heliunge. a1aag Ancr. KH. 150 Pe 
leliunge ts pe god dedes lif, & halt hit ine strencde. 1357 
Lay Folks Catech, 222 All wrangwise takyng .. hiding or 
helyng of othir men godes. 1452 CAurchw, Act. \atton 
(1890) 94 For helyng of Synt Jamys ys Chapell. 1554 /éid. 
166 The tyler for y* hellyng of ye Church. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Alay. 6 Fraudfull heiling and concealing of treasure. 1 
Wortioce Syst. Agric. (1681) 237 Healing with Lead or flat 
Stone is not to be approved of, by reason of its weight. 
1703 T. N. Crty & C. Purchaser 275 For Ripping, and 

ealing again.. Bricklayers reckon 3s. 6d. per Square. 

2. concr, A eovering ; a cover, roofing. 

13.. A. Alis.6188 Above, and hyneothe, is heore heolyng. 
1375 Barnour Bruce v.11 The heling of thar hevede ‘tne 
vikkit vyntir had thame revede. 1387 Trevisa //igden 
(Rolls) 11. 283 Sche hidde hir armes and hir py3zhes wib 
dyuers helynges. /ézd. IEI. 273 Pe helynge [of the palace] 
liche to be firmament. 1498 I/2ll of Whytmor (Somerset 
Ho.), My portouse w! a rede helyng. 1543 14d! of J. Alors 

Ibid.), Fetherbedde, a bolster..twoo blankettes a Helyng 
a matres. 1674 Ray A. C. Words 24 A Ped-Healing 
(Derd.\, a coverlet: it is also called absolutely a Hylling in 
many places. 1703 T. N. City & C. f’urchaser 169 Of the 
weight of this sort of Ilealing. 1838 Mrs. ray Srad. 
Devonsh. 1. 306 Slalers with us. .are called Aedliers and the 
slate roof of a house is termed the Aedling. 1853 ae 
ist Ser. VIETI. 44 2 Another Devonianism. The Cover of a 
book is called i1s healing. 
+b. Clothing. Ods. 

1382 in Wyclif's Sel. Wks. 111. 519 Ynow3 for liflode and 
henae: ¢1g00 Apol. Loll. 43 Fode & heling hauing, wip 
hem I schal be content. 

3. Comb. as heling-cosler, -nel, -stone. 

1447 &. FE. Wills (1882) 131 All my... helyng Costurs of 
hallys. 1558-9 Act 1 #liz.c. 17 § 1 No person..shall use 
any Heling Nett or Tryinle ote 1602 Carew Cornwall 
6b, For covering of houses there are three sorts of Slate, 
which from that use take the name of //ealing-stones. 

Helio (hilio), eolloq. abbrev. of HELIoGRaPH 5d. 
and v. 

1893 R. Kietinc Many /nvent. 30, | used to put my 
signaller under arrest to prevent him reading the helio- 
orders. 1897 Darly News 4 Sept. 5/4 Message» had to be 
helio’d under a hot fire at short range. 

Helio-, combining form of Gr. #A:0s sun, oeeur- 
ting in various scientific and other terms, most of 
whieli are entered in their alphabetical places ; 
others of rarer oeeurrence are placed here. Helio- 
arkite a. [cf. ARkiTE], relating to the sun and 


Noah's ark,as objects of worship. || Heliocome'tes 


-[mod.L., f. Gr. xopyrns eomet], an appearanee of 


rays of light extending from the sun like a comet's 
tail, Helio-demor‘nie c., relating to the sun and 
demons. Helio-ele-ctric a., relating to eleetrie 
foree emanating from thesun. Helio-engra‘ving 
=HELIOGNAVURE, Helio‘fugal a. [after ceirz- 
Jugal; ef. F. Acdliophuge), tending away from the 
sun. Heliolater [Gr. -Aarpys worshipping], a 
worshipper of the sun; so Helio latrous a., wor- 
shipping the sun; Helio-‘latry [Gr. Aarpeia wor- 
ship], sun-worship. Helio-logist, one versed in 
heliology ; Helio‘logy, the science of the sun’s 
energy and action. Helio philous a. [Pidos lov- 
ing], fond of or attraeted by sunlight. Heliopho:- 
bia [Gr. -pofia fear], dread of or shrinking from 
sunlight, photophobia; so He‘liophobe[Gr. -pofos 
fearing], one affeeted with heliophobia; Helio- 


phobic a., fearing or shunning sunlight. 

1804 Edin. Rev. 111.314 Seats of the *Helio-arkite super- 
stition. 1838 Mrs. ray Zrad. Devonshk. 1. 148 The 
ceremonies of the Helioarkite procession. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., *Heliocometes, comet of the sun; a phanomenon 
sometimes observed at the setting of the sun; thus denomi- 
nated hy Stnrmius and Pylen..in regard it seems to make a 
comet of the sun, being a large tail, or column of light, 
fixed or hung to that luminary, and dragging after it at his 
setting. 1866 Cork. lag. Mar. 293 Notions about an 
arkite idolatry and a *Helio-demonic worship. 1884 
Nature 8 May 47/2 The *helio-electric theory of the pertur- 
bations of terrestrial magnetism. 1886 Scz. elmer. 24 July 
49/2 The *helio-engraving by etching was brought toa high 
degree of completion by Klic, of Vienna, in 1883. 1885 
Cierxe Pop. fist. Astron. 387 The ‘*heliofugal ’ power by 
which Comets’ tails are developed. 1828 Wesstrr, */e/z0- 
later. I[bid.,*Heliolatry. 1890 GLapsToxe /mpreg. Rock 
(1892) 66 According to *heliologists, the process does not 
even yet appear to he absolutely completed. 1886 Spectator 
24 Apr. 545/1 The evolution of *hehology. 1885 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., *Heliophobe, one whose eyes suffer from tbe sun's rays. 
* Heliophobia, the fear of the sun’s rays on the retina, such 
as occurs in albinism. 1886 J. Rattray in 77vans. K. Soc. 
Edin. X XXII. 598 A heliophobic spore may often findenough 
of shade among the rhizoids of other pre-existing weeds. ff 


Heliocentric (hiliosentrik), a. (sé. 
HeLio-: see Centric. Cf. F. héliocentrigue. 
Opposed in both senses to GEOCENTBIC.] - 

1. Referred to the sun as centre; considered as 
viewed from the eentre of the sun: as the Aelio- 
centric lalilude, longitude, place, etc. of a planet, 
i.e. that in which it would appear to an observer 
placed at the centre of the sun. 

1685 Phil. Trans. XV. 1217 It was necessary..to make a 
Table of 2!’s Heliocentrick places, to which the Parallaxes 


being applied, give the Geocentrick. 1703 Grecory /6rd. 
XXIII. 1318 Finding the Heliocentrick and Geocentric 


HELIOCENTRICAL. 


places of a Comet. 1786 /éid. LX XVI. 429, I have here 
given its heliocentric and geocentric longitudes and lati- 
tudes. 1833 HerscHeL Astron. v. 210 When we speak of 
the heliocentric longitudes and latitudes of objects, we 
suppose the spectator situated in the sun. ‘ 

2. Having, ortaking, thesunas centre: as the he/io- 
ceniric\ or Copernican )system of astronomy. (See B.) 

1834 Nat. PArlos, 111. Gloss. s.v. Geocentric (U. K. S.), 
The moon's orbit is Geocentric ; but the orbits of tbe other 

lanets, and of the earth itself, are Heliocentric. 1892 

estcott Gospel of Life 12 The heliocentric view of our 
system..is more religious and, in the fullest sense, more 
scriptural than the geocentric view which it displaced. 

if: 1871 RK. H. Hutton &ss. I]. 285 It [poetry of the 
Old Testament} is what one might call a heliocentric, as 
distinguisbed from a geocentric, representation of life. 

+ B. sé. One who takes thesunasacentre. Odés. 

3667 A. Nowet in Josselyn Voy. New Eng. (1674) 48 
This assertidn is not expugned by Geocentricks .. nor 
oppugned by Heliocentricks. , 

Hence He‘lioce’ntricism,the heliocentric theory; 
He:liocentri-city, heliocentric quality. 

1865 F. Hatt in H. H. Wilson tr. Vishnu Purdna 11. 242 
note, The heliocentricism taught in this passage. .is remark- 
able. 1878 V. Amer. Rev. CAXVI, 163 Our readers who are 
ecorant of astronomy may as well refuse to acknowledge 
the heliocentricity of things. 1885 W.W.Roseris Ponti, 
Decrees Introd. 21 The Pope said in effect that heliocen- 
tricism was a heresy. 

Helioce‘ntrical, ¢. rare. [f. as prec. +-aL.] 
= HEtiocentric. Hence Helioce:ntrically avv., 
as vicwed from the centre of the sun. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. i. 122, I have reason to believe 
the Planetary motions to be Heliocentrical. 1726 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. I. 471 The Earth..when it isin Conjunc- 
tion with any other Planet Heliocentrically. 

Heliochrome \hiliokré"m).  [f. Hevio- + Gr. 
xp@pa colonr.} A photograph representing an ob- 
ject tn its natural colours. (Not yet (1897) obtained 
tn a permanent form by any process.) So Helio- 
chromic @., pertaining to Aeliochronty, Welio- 
chromoscope, a device for superposing three 
specially prepared photographs of an object so as 
to produce an tmage in thenatural colours. Helio- 
chro‘motype = H[ELIOCHROME. He‘liochromy, 
the production of images of objects in the natural 
colours by a photographic process. 


1853 R. Hunt Alan. Photogr. xii. 176 The name of | 


*Heliochromes has been given to these naturally coloured 
photographs. .the colours soon faded. 1855 Lacan Pref. 
Niépce de St. Victor's Researches 17 His *heliochromic 
investigations. 1892 Daily News 4 May 5/5 Yo reproduce 
them [the natural colours] to the eyes it is sufficient to 
superpose the three images, one with red light, one with 
green, and one with blue violet. ‘This is accomplished in 
.. a device called a “*heliochromoscope ahout the size of a 
hand stereoscope. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mfech., *Heliochro- 
motype, a sun-picture in the natural colors : long desired, 
partially obtained, hut always fugitive—so far. 1855 tr. 

‘tépce de St. Wietor's Researches 43 *leliochromy, 1892 
Daily News 5 May 6/5 Mr. Fred. I. Ives, of Philadelphia, 
gave an exhibition .. of his *composite heliochromy’, the 
name of his process of coloured photography. 

Heliochryse (hi'lickrais). fad. L. héliochry- 
$05, -o, a variant form in Pliny for helichrjsos, -on 
(see HELICHRYSUM), app. taken by later writers 
as derived from Gr. #Acos sun + xpuaés gold.] Poetic 
name for some bright yellow flower: ?.a sunflower 
or marigold. (See also HELIcHRYSE.) 

1593 B. Barnes Parthenophil Sonn. xcvi. in Arb. Garner 
V. 394 To whom, for need, Parthenophe did lend At 
Nature's suit, rich Heliochrise, which shined In her fair 
hair, /éfd. Madr. xxiii. /é2d. 404 In his hand, a wreath of 
Heliochrise He brought, to beautify those tresses. 1689 T. 
Piunker Char. Gd. Commander 55 Vine Heliochryse.. His 
Golden Leaves expandeth out of love To Phoebus. 

Helio-demonic, -electric, etc. : see HELIO-. 

Heliogram (hi'liogrem). [f. Hetiocrapn 4, 
after ¢elegram.} A message transmitted by a helio- 
graph (see next, sense 4). 

1881 Nature XXIV. 176 The sight of those who receive 
the heliogram gets..soon fatigued. arg Lo. Roserts 41 
Vrs. /udia U.h. 225 Grigadier-General ey: was informed 
in reply to his heliogram, that [etc.]. 

Heliograph (hilicgraf), sd. [f. Hetro- + 
-GRAPH, Gr. -ypagos writing, writer.] 

1. Name given to an engraving obtained by a pro- 
cess in which a specially prepared plate is acted on 
chemically by exposure to light. Also aé/rié. 

The name was originally given to the process invented by 
Niépce de St. Victor in 1826. 

1853 R. Hunt Aan. Photo v. i. 12 Niepce .. had also 
succeeded in rendering his Hel graphs, when once formed, 
Impervious to the further effects « f the solar rays. 1875 tr. 


Vogel's Chem. Light i.11 Copp plate impressions of this | 


kind have been found amongst the papers left behind by 
Niépce, which he called ‘heliographs’..as far back as 1826. 


This method .. is still in use .. especially in the printing of 


Paper money. 1896 Daily News 18 Dec. 7/6 Miniature 
paintings by Fouquet. .copied by the heliograph process. 
+b. A photograph (Webster, 1864). Ods. 

2. An apparatus for taking photographs of the sun. 

1848 Frnl. R. Agric. Soc. UX. 1. 326 This latter instru- 
ment includes a heliograph and nebulograph, worked by 
one and the same clock-movement. 1865 Neader g Sept. 
291/3 The Kew heliograph, in charge of Mr. De La Rue, 
Continues to be worked by a qualified assistant. 

3. An instrument for measuring the intensity of 
sunlight. 


201 


1851 R. Hunt Photogr. 210 The number of lines marked 
on the paper .. will furnish a comparative measure of the 
intensity of solar light..and may be registered as so many 
degrees of the Heliograph, the name Mr. Jordan bas given 
his instrument. 

4. An apparatus for signalling by means of a 
movable mirror which reflects flashes of ayeett 
toa distance. Cf. HELIoTROPE 4. Also attrib. 

3877 Atkinson Ganot's Physics (ed. 8) § 509 Alance's 
Heliograph. The reflection of ligbt from mirrors has been 
lately applied by Mance in signalling at great distances by 
means of the sun’s light. 1880 Res. Brit. Assoc. 461 The 
author claims to have contrived a heliograph, or sun- 
telegraph, by which the rays of the sun can be directed on 
any given point with greater ease than by those at present 
in use. 1880 Tres 9 Oct. 5/4 On the 27th of August, about 
9 a.m., a flash was seen in the far distance. In a moment 
our heliograph was on, and we found, to our great delight, 
it was from General Roberts. 1897 Daily News 18 Sept. 5 
They hope to secure heliograph connection with General 
Blood's force shortly. 

Heliograph, v. [f. prec. sb.] _ 

l. trans. To communicate by heliograph: see 
prec. 4. Also with 067. clause and ahsol. 

1880 Standurd 24 Apr. 5/5 General Stewart heliographed 
an account of the battle to Brigadier Ross. 1888 4 thenvum 
7_.Jan. 10/2 There were all the means for heliographing at 
Korti. 1893 R. Kiptinc Jfany /nvent, 29 We used to 
heliograph to them. 

To photograph by heliography. 

1883 R. Hatpane Workshop Receipts Ser. tt. 192/1 When 
the cloth tracings have to be heliographed, raw sienna is 
also added to the ink. 

Heliographer (hilip-grafo1). [f. prec. +-Er: 
cf. pholographer.} One who practises heliography ; 
one who makes or works a heliograph: see the 
various senscs of these words. 

1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light xix. 281 The failure of 
heliographers, lithographers, and photographers who tried 
to work by combining the two arts. 

Heliographic (héliogrie‘fik), a. 
-GRAPHIC. Ct. F. Aéliographique.} 

1. Pertaining to the description of the sun. 

Mfeliographic latitude or longitude: the latitude or 
longitude of points on the sun’s surface, referred to the sun's 
equator and to a meridian passing through the node of this 
with the ecliptic. (Cf. geographic.) 

1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey) s.v. Charts, [leltographick 
Charts, Descriptions of the Sun's Body, and of its Afacu/z, 
or Spots. 1879 Newcoms & Hotven Astron. 289 The 
heliographic latitude of the spot, or its angular distance 
from the solar equator. 

2. + a. Belonging to photography; photographic. 

1840 /’roc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 1.181 Dr. Patterson exhibited 
some specimens of the Heliographic Art (Daguerreotype). 
1855 tr. Nzépce de St. Victor's f Sp ia oe i. 44 The helio- 
graphic images coloured by its light. : 

b. Belonging to photographic engraving: see 
I[ELIOGRAPH I, HELIOGRAPHY 3. 

1851 R. Hunt Photography ix. 107 Producing a better 
effect than was given by the Heliographic process in several 
hours. 1855 Lacan Pref. Niépce de St. Victor's Researches 
21 The remarkable works which heliographic engraving has 
produced. 1858 Photogr. Notes 111. 260/2 The heliographic 
image formed by the sensitive varnish acted on hy the light. 
1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light t. 12 Printed off from helio- 
graphic plates. 

3. Pertaining to or obtained by the signalling ap- 
paratus called a heliograph (sce HELIOGRAPH 4). 

1880 Standard 8 Apr. 5/3 Hughes's Brigade is in helio- 
graphic communication with Khelat-i-Ghilzai. 1897 Lo. 
Ronerts 41 J'rs. /udia II. liv. 258 ‘Vhe more perfect helio- 
graphic apparatus which is now available. 

So Heliogra phical ¢.= HELIOGRAPHIC ; Helio- 
gra‘phically adv., by means of a HELIOGRAPH 
(sense 4 in quot.). 

1884 Sa. Rev, 26 Jan. 120 How the relieving force first 
came heliographically into communication with Candahar. 

Heliography (hélip:grifi). [f. Henio- + 
-craruy. Cf. F. Adliographie.] 

1. The description of the sun. (Cf. geography.) 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), //eliography, a Description of the 
Sun. 1798 C. Parmer (title) A Treatise on the Sublime 
Science of Heliography satisfactorily demonstrating our 
great orb of light, the sun, to be absolutely no other than a 
body of Ice! 07 77 G, F. CHampers A stron. vii. vii. 712 
So much useful work has been done in heliography. 

+2. The process or art of obtaining permanent 
images of objccts by the chemical action of light 
on prepared surfaces ; photography. Oés. 

1840 Penny Cyel. XVIII. 113 s.v. Photogenic Drawings, 
Sucli apparatus is named after its inventor the Daguerro- 
type, and the process itself either photogeny, photography, 
or heliography (sun-drawing). 1840 (t¢/e) 
Heliography. ; : . 

3. Name of a process of engraving in which a 
specially prepared plate is acted upon chemically 


by exposure to light. 

1845 Athenxum 22 Feb. 202 The process by which tbese 
pictures were procured, called by its discoverer /fe//o- 
graphy, 1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light i. 10 Une of the 
finest applications of photography, that of heliography, or 
the combination of photography with copper-plate printing. 
1880 Dazly News 2 Dec. 5/2 Heliography, it seems, makes 
no impression on the paper as types do. 

The system of signalling by means of the 
HELIOGRAPH (sense 4). 

1887 Advance (Chicago) 10 Nov. 718 Heliography is a 
sort of telegraphic system of communication by means of 
flashes of sunlight reflected from mirrors. 


[f. HELIo- + 


landbook of | 


HELIOSTAT. 


Heliogravure (hiliogré'-viiiz). fa. F. Ad/io- 
gravure, |. HELIO- + gravure engraving.} A pro- 
cess of engraving by means of the actton of ltght 
on a sensitized surface; an engraved plate, or an 
engraving, thus obtained ; photogravure. Also 
adlrib. 

1879 Furnivaty New Shaks. Soc. Rep.7 A héliogravure 
reproduction by M. Dujardin, of Virtue's engraving. 1881 
A thenzum 16 Apr. 521/2 The medium of reproduction .. is 
hesides somewhat antiquated in these days of autotype and 
heliogravure. 1883 Pal? A/all (. 29 Nov. Phototype, 
heliogravure, woodcuts, photo and chromo lithography, 
have been each used according to need, 

Helioid (hf lijoid), a. [f. Gr. #acos sun + -orp.] 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Helioid, resembling the sun. Applied 
to a body that is round, and has its circumference radiated 
with hair-like points. 

Heliolater, -logy, etc.: see HELIo-, 

Heliolite (hfliolait). Avin. fa. F. heliolite 
(1797), f. EfeLio-+-LiTe.}] Sun-stone, a variety 
of orthoclase containing albite or oligoclase. 

Heliometer (hilig'méta1). fad. F. héliometre 
(1747 tn Hatz.-Darm.), f. Hetto- + Gr. pérpov 
measure, -METER.} 

1. An astronomical instrument originally devised 
for measuring the diameter of the sun; now much 
used in determining the angular distance between 
two stars. 

_ It consists of a telescope, having the object-glass divided 
into two parts, each of which can be made to slide past the 
other and thus superpose the two images produced. 

1753 SHorT in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 165 M. Bouguer 
had read. .in the year 1748, a memoir, in which he describes 
an heliometer; which is an instrument, consisting of two 
objective glasses, for measuring the diameters of the planets. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 269 An invention of his in 1748, which 
he calls the Ae/ometer, and which is in fact the first double 
object glass microbneter, and was properly so called. 1893 
Sir R. Bart Story of Sun 334 The heliometer of six inches 
aperture at the Yale Observatory. 


+2. Name given to a complex form of portable 
sun-dial, used for ascertaining solar time, latitude, 
length of day, times of stinrise and sunset, etc. Ods. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Alech. 

Heliometric (hiliome'trik), @. [f. prec. +-1c: 
cf. F. Adliométrigue.} Pertaining to, or obtained 
or made by, the heliometer; relating to measure- 
ment of the sun. Also Heliome’trical a.; hence 
Heliome‘trically adv. 

1881 Athenzxum 4 June 753/2 Heliometric observations of 
Mars. 1882 Sf’andard 9 Dec. 5/4 At Harvard more than 
eight hundred heliometrical measurements were made. 1883 
Science I. 94 [They] do not maintain a steady contact 
together when heliometrically observed. 1886 C. A. Younc 
Recent Adv. in Solar Astron. in Lop. Sct. Alo. XXX. 25 
The publication of the photographic and heliometric results 
is waited for with much interest. 

Heliophilous, -phobia, etc.: see HELIo-. 

Heliopore (h7liop6e1). fad. mod.L. //eliofora, 
f. Gr. Atos sun +mopos pore: see MADREPORE.] 
A coral of the genus //e/zopora ; a sun coral. 

Helioscope (hi'lioskoup). [a. F. Adlzoscope (1671 
in Fkatz.-Iarm.), f. HELIO- + -ScoPE.}] An appa- 
ratns for observtng the sun without tnjury to the 
eye, or a telescope fitted with such an apparatus ; 
the intensity of the light being reduced by smoked 
or coloured glass, by reflectors, or by other means. 

1675 Phil. Trans. X. 441 A Description of Helitoscopes 
and some other instruments. 1761 SuHort /éd. LII. 178 A 
reflecting telescope of 18 inches focus, with a helioscope 
adapted to it. 1869 Pxirson tr. Griléemin's Sun (1870) 85 
What are called he/toscopes, which are merely composed of 
two prisms, or two pieces of glass cut wedge-shaped, one 
white and transparent and the other black or coloured. 

So Heliosco'pic a., belonging to the helioscope, 
or to observation of the sun; Helio-scopy, the tise 
of the helioscope, observation of the sun. 

1869 HeRscHeEL A stron. iii. (ed. 10) 75 Helioscopy. 188 
C. A. Youne Sun 65 Other forms of helioscopic eyepiece. 

|| Heliosis (hilidusis). [mod.L., a. Gr. jAiwors 
exposure to the sun, f. 7Avova@a: to be exposed to 
the sun, also to suffer stinstroke, f. Acos sun.]} 

Ll. Aved. a, =INsoLaTion. b. Sunstroke. 

1854 Mayne £xfos. Lex., /feltos?s, the warming of the 
body in the sun’s rays; insolation. 1882 Quain Dict. 
Med. [feliosts .. is also employed as a synonym for the 
sunstroke, 

2. Lot. (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot. Heliosis, a term applied to the spots 
produced upon leaves by the concentration of the rays of the 
sun through inequalities of the glass of conservatories, or 
through drops of water resting upon them. 

{Heliospherical, in recent Dicts., app. an error 
for HIELISPHERICAL.] 

Heliostat(h7liostxt), Alsoheliostata, -state. 
{a. mod.L. helzostata, F, Aéliostat (1764 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. IfELIo- + orards standing. ] 

An apparatus consisting of a mirror tumed by 
clockwork so as to reflect the light of the sun in 
a fixed direction. (Also applied to a simpler appa- 
tatus worked by hand, properly a forte-lumicre.) 

1747 J. T. DesaGutrers tr. Gravesande's Nat. Phit. ss 
ii. 107 An Heliostate, Whereby the Sun's Rays are fix'd. 
This Machine consists of two principal Parts.. The first 
is a plane metallick Speculum, supported by a Stand, the 


HELIOSTATIC. 


other is a Clock which directs the Speculum. ¢1790Imison | 


Sch. Arti, ve The //eliostaia to take off the inconveniences 
which arise from the motion of the earth, in making experi- 
ments onthe solarlight. 1803 Younc in PAil. Trans. XCIV. 
16 For performing this experiment with very great accuracy, 
a heliostate would be necessary. 1841 Proc. Amer. Phil. 
Soc. [1.97 A simple form of the Heliostat, or instrument for 
throwing a stationary beam of light into a darkened room. 
‘Hence Heliosta‘tic a., pertaining to a heliostat. 
1881 Nafure 29 Sept. 514 Phenomena developed by helio- 
static star-disks. 
[f. 


Heliothid hiligpid), sé. anda. Entom. 
mod.L., //eltothide, f. generie name //eliothts.] 
A. 56. A moth of the family //elrothide. B. 
adj, Belonging to or having the character of the 
Lleliothide. 
1884 Science 11 July 44/2 Even Agrotis takes a distinct 


heliothid tendency in the tuberculate front and heavily 
armed fore-tibia of the western species. 

Heliotrope (hi lictroxp). Forms: a. 1 elio- 
tropus, 4 elitropium, -ius, eliotropia, 6 hely- 
tropium, heliotropion, -ius, 6-7 -ium; see also 
Heniornorian sd, 8. 6-heliotrope. [Formerly 
in Lat. form Aéltotroprum, etc., a. Gr. hAvorpémov 
(also #Atorpomos) a plant which turns its flowers and 
leaves to the sun, helictrope; also a green stone 
streaked with red, bloodstone, and a kind of sun- 
dial ; f. #Asos stin + -rpomos trimming, tpéway to turn. 
In current form, a. F. Adliofrofe (16th e. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1. A name given to plants of whieh the flowers 
turn so as to follow the sun; in early times ap- 
plied to the sunflower, marigold, ete. ; now, a plant 
of the genus //elrotropium \N.O. Fhretiacew or 
Boragtnacer), comprising herbs or shrubs with 
small clustered purple flowers; esp. //. /’ert- 
wianum, eommonly cultivated for its fragrance. 

a. ¢1000 Sar. Lcechd. 1.254 Deos wyrt be man eliotropus 
and odrum naman sizilhweorfa nemned. 1398 TRevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xv. hiv. (1495) 635 Elitropium is a drye herbe and 
.-It beeryth and tornyth the leyf abowtewyth the meuynge of 
the sonne. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 57 Siklyik, ther is ane eirb 
callit helytroptum, the quhilk the vulgaris callis soucye; it hes 
the leyuis appin as lang as the soune is in our hemispere, and 
it closis the leyuis, quhen the soune passis vndir our orizon. 
c1sgo GREENE Fy, Bacon xvi. 58 Apollo's heliotropion then 
shall stoop And Venus hyacinth shall vail her top. 1603 1. 
Joxson Ainug’s Coronation Entertain. Wks. (Rtldg.) 528/2 
Wer chaplet {was] of Heliotropium, or turnsole. 

B. a 1626 Bacon IWks. ie) 111. 832 Flowers of heliotrope. 
1645 G. Daniet Poems Wks. 1878 Il. 32 The Heliotrope 
may live with the last Sun. 1664 Evetyn A’a/. fort. (1729) 
215 Star-wort, Heliotrop, French Marigold. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. $4. Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) Il. 89 The French or 
Peruvian heliotrope. 1861 Wyte MELviItLe Good for 
Nothing U1, 169 ‘Vhe sweet heliotrope exhaled her dying 
fragrance ere she sank to decay. 

attrib, 1676 Marve. M/r. Simirke bis, As the Helio- 
trope Flower that keeps its ground, but wrests its Neck in 
turning after the warm Sun. 

b. fig. (Also attrid.) 

1603 B. Jonson Seyanus tv. v, Good Heliotrope ! Is this 
your honest man? Let him be yours so still; he is my 

nave. 1 Addr, Yung. Gentry Eng.gg With free expan- 
sions, and heliotrope conversions to that Eternal light. 
1746-7 Hervey Medrt. (1818) 149 Let us all be heliotropes 
\if 1 may use the expression) to the Sun of Righteousness. 

ce. Applied, with qualifying words, to other 
plants, as False or Summer Heliotrope, 7or- 
nefortia heliotropioides; Winter WHeliotrope, 
Nardosmia (Petasttes, or Tusstiago) fragrans. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 777, Nardosmia, a name under which 
the Winter Heliotrope..and some allied Northern species of 
Tussilago, have been separated generically. 1884 MtLLer 
Plant-u., Summer Heliotrope. 


d. A shade of purple like that of the flowers of | 


the heliotrope. Also a/frzd. 

1882 World 21 June 18/1 A white cotton with violet sprig 
and bonnet of heliotrope. 1886 7ruthk XXI, It is lined 
with heliotrope satin. 1887 Daily News 5 July 5,5 A 
costume of that peculiar mauve known as heliotrope. 

e. A scent imitating that of the heliotrope. 

1865 Public Opinion 7 Jan. 20 Many scents, however, are 
imitations—heliotrope, for instance, having no relation to 
that flower. 

2, Afin, A green variety of quartz, with spots or 
veins of red jasper; also ealled BLoopsTONE; an- 
ciently eredited with various ‘virtues’, as that of 
stanching blood, rendering the wearer invisible, 
ete. (As to the origin of the name see quot. 1601.) 

a, 1390 Gower Conf III. 112 There sitten five stones 
mo..Jaspis and elitropius, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvi. xl. (1495) 566 E/iotrofia is a precyous stone and is 
grene and spronge wyth red dropes and veynes of colour of 
blood. 1601 Hotranp Pliny II. 627 The pretious stone 
Heliotropium..is a deepe green in maner of a leeke.. 
garnished with veins of bloud: the reason of the name 
Heliotropium is this, For that if it be throwne into a pale 
of water, it changeth the raies of the Sun by way of reuer- 
beration into a bloudie colour..Magitians..say, that if a 
man carrie it about him..he shall goe inuisible. 

8. 1587 Gotpinc tr. Solinus’ Polyhistor (1590) Sijb 
(Stanf.), The precious stone called Heliotrope. 1740 tr. 
Barba's Metals 120 The Heliotrope in his fine green Sub- 
stance hath Veins of tbe purest Blood. 1814 Cary Dante's 
Inf. xxiv. 91 Nor hope had they of crevice where to hide, Or 
heliotrope to cbarm them out of view. 1884 F. J, Britten 
Watch & Clockm. 215 Chrysoprase, Heliotrope, and Jasper 
are forms of silica either amorphous, translucent, or opaque. 


! 
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3. An aneient kind of sun-dial. 

1669 Gace Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. vii. 36 Phenicians. .communi- 
cated the knowlege of the Heliotrope taken from Ahaz’s 
dial. 1753 Cuamaers Cycl. Supp., Heliotrope, Heliotropium, 
among the antients, an instrument or machine, for shewing 
when the sun arrived at the tropics and the aquinoctial 
line. 1789 Waite Selborne xliv, Iwo heliotropes; the one 
for the winter, and the other for the suinmer solstice. 1875 
Kuicnt Dict. Mech., lieliotrope..The ancient Greek folvs 
or heliotrophion was a basin in the middle of which was a 
perpendiaties staff or finger, whose shadow indicated on 
ines the twelve parts of the day. 

4. An apparatus with a movable mirror for re- 
flecting the rays of the sun, used for signalling and 
other purposes, esp. in geodesie operations: cf. 
HeLi0cRarn sé, 4. 

1822 Gentl. Mag. u. 358 The inventor of the Heliotrope 
. bad full proof of the great advantage to be derived froin 
it. 2858 .YWerc. Marine Mag. V. 145 Of all signals, the 
heliotrope—a movable mirror, placed so as to be directed 
by a telescope—is the most perfect. 

Heliotroper (hi lictrdepa:). [f. pree. + -ER.] 
One who manages a Hrtiorrore (sense 4), 

1864 in Weaster, 1883 Yisics 31 July 10, | was doing 
service as a heliotroper all alone on the top of Arc Dome. 
1887 J.T. Wackerin Ancyel, Brit, X X11. 6098/2 Heliotropers 
were also employed. .to flash instructions to the signallers. 

+ Heliotro‘pian, s/. Ods. Also heli-, helli-. 
[A corruption of he/iotropion, HELIOTROPE sense, 
frequent about 1600.) lL, =Heviorrore 1. 

1590 GREENE ever foo late (1600: 48 As the yron follows 
the Adaniaut .. and the Helitropian the beames of the sun. 
1624 Heyvwoop Gunaik. 1. 35 The gods .. changed her into 
an Heliotropian, which is called the Suns flower, which 
still incJines to what part soever he makes his progresse. 
1649 Lovetace /oems 147 The noble Ileliotropian Now 
turnes to her, and knowes no Sun. 

2. = HELIOTROPE 2. 

1638 Sin T, Hersert 7rav. ied. 2) 22 With Agats, Heli- 
tropians, Jasper. . 

Heliotro‘pian, c. rare. Also 7 erron. heli-. 
[f. L. Aéliotropium VWetio1 nope + -AN.)  VPertain- 


ing to or of the nature of the heliotrope (1 and 2). 

1640 HloweELL Dodona'’s Gr. (1645) 5 Most of her Plants 
have the Heliotropian quality of the Marigold and Tulip, 
who follow the motion of the Sunne. 1670 Watton Lives 
1.55 He caused..figures thus drawn to be ingraven very 
small in Helitropian Stones. ; 

Heliotropic (hilistrgpik’, a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
Mos SUN + -Tpomos turning + -1¢; or ad. F. Aé/io- 
tropique.) Vending or tuming in a particular 
direction under the influenee of light; pertaining 
to or marked by heliotropism. Said of, or in re- 
ference to, growing parts of plants, which may be 
positively heliotropic, i.e. bend towards the light 
(the most usual ease), or negatively heltotropic 
(APHELIOTROPIC’, i.e. bend away front it, or Dia- 
MNELIOTROPIC, q.v. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Sot. 676 ‘he fact of helio- 
tropic curvature towards the side which receives the most 
light. ¢éid. 677 There are a much sinaller number which 
bend in the opposite direction, #.¢. become concave on the 
sbaded side. In order to distinguish between them the 
former are termed positively, the latter negatively helia- 
tropic, 1880 C. & F. Darwis Alovem. Pl. 418 Heliotropic 
movements are determined by the direction of the light. 

So Heliotro‘pical a. (xare—°) =prec.; henee 
Heliotro'pically adv. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 676 The observation 
that leaves, some roots, Fungi .. etc., curve heliotropically, 
indicates that their growth is retarded by light. 1891 
Athenxum 27 June 832/3 The action of light and gravita- 
tion on the protoplasm of heliotropically and geotropically 
curving cells and hypha. ‘ 

Heliotropism (hiliy‘tropiz'n). Zor, [mod. 
f, Gr. #Atos sun + -rpowos turning: see -IsM. In 
F. Aéliotropisme (1832, De Candolle, PAyséol. 
Végét, Hi. 844), mod.L. and Ger. heliotropismus.) 

The property, exhibited by growing parts of plants, 
of bending or turning in a particular manner under 
the influence of light. ‘The most usual ease (to 
which some restrict the term) is that of bending 
towards the light (fositive heltotrcpism) ; that of 
bending away from it is distinguished as negative 
heltotropism or APHELIOTROPISM ; that of taking a 
direction at right angles to it, as ¢rausverse helio- 
tropisnt or D\AHELIOTROPISM. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Heliotropismus, term for that 
faculty by which certain plants constantly turn their flowers 
to the sun: heliotropism. 1875 Bennett & Dver Sachs’ 
Bot. 677 Both positive and negative heliotropism occur not 
only in organs containing cbloropbyll, but also in tbose that 
are colourless. /did.775 The positive heliotropism of twin- 
ing internodes is generally feeble. 1880 Nature XXI1. 438 
The Electric Light .. produced heliotropism in plants ex- 
posed to it. 1880 C, & F. Darwin Afovem, Pl. 5 Authors 
speak of positive and negative heliotropism..but it is much 
more convenient to confine the word heliotropism to bending 
towards the light. ; 

Helio'tropy. vaze. [f. HEtio- + Gr. -rpomia 
turning. Cf. F. Aéliotropie.) =pree. ; 

1883 Vat. Educ. XXIV. No. 6. 6 The author applies the 
name selenotropy to these motions, as contrasted witb belio- 
tropy produced by tbe sun. r 

Heliotype (hlistaip). [f. Hetto- + Gr. rumos 
impression, print, TyPE.] A picture obtained by 
printing from a film of gelatine which has been 


sensitized with biehromate of potash and exposed | 


HELIX. 


to light under a negative; also, the proeess Ly 
whicl sueh ecre is produced. Also atérid, 

1870 Echo 4 Nov, Art..presents its readers with four 
splendid heliotype pictures. 1874 Apney /astr. L’hotogr. 
x lil. 1886) 297 In the heliotype process a film of gelatine is 
prepared on a glass plate, from which it is stripped when 
dry, and printed in the ordinary inanner. /dfd. 303 The 
great secret of producing a good heliotype is to have first- 
rate rollers at command. 1883 R. Hatpane Workshop 
Receipts Ser. w. 188)2 The most important of the many 
modifications of the collotype process is the 'heliotype’ 
invented by Ernest Edwards. ‘ 

So He'Hotypea Z7/. a., produced by the heliotype 
process; Heliotypic (-tipik) a., of or belonging 
to the heliotype process; He‘Hotypy (-taipi , the 
heliotype process. 

1883 fisheries Exhib. Catal. 327 Heliotyped Drawings. 

Heliozoan hilio,zd-in), a. and sb. Zool. [I. 
mod.L. //e/iozda sb. pl., f. Gr. Aros sun + (Gov 
animal.) A. adj. Belonging to the //elioz0a or 
sun-animalcules, a group of marine Radiolarians. 
B. sb. One of the //eliozoa. 


Heliozo‘ic, a. [f. as prec. +-1c.] =pree. A. 

388: Carpenter Micros, xii. ed. 6) 595 So does the 
Heliozoic type seem toculminate in the marine Aadiolaria, 

Helispherrie,a. rare—°, =next (Webster 1828 . 

Helispherical (helisferikal), a. [irreg. f. 
Heix + SpHericat.) Winding spirally upon a 
sphere. 

Lelispherical tine: the line traced upon the terrestrial 
sphere by a ship siley constantly towards the same joint 
of the compass (other than the four cardinal points), which 
winds spirally round the pole, continually approaching but 
never reaching it; otherwise called the forodromic curve 
or rhumbd-line. 

@ 1646 J. Grecory Josthum, (1650 285 (T.) They are heli- 
spherical lines, as they call them. 1659 Moxon Zufor 
Astron. 1. +1686) 9 The Rhuinhs are neither circles nor 
streight Lines, but Helispherical or Spiral lines. 1796 
Hutton Math, Dict., lMelispherical line isthe Rhumb line 
in Navigation. 

Helium \hilidm). Chem. [mod.1.., f. Gr. fAsos 
sun, with the termination already used in selenium, 
tellurinum, ete.) One of the chemical elements, a 
transparent gas, first actually obtained by Prof. 
Kamsay in 1895, its existence in the sun's atmo- 
sphere having been inferred by Lockyer in 1863 
from a certain line (Ds) in the spectrum of the 
solar prominences. (Cf. Cononium.) Symbol He. 

1878 Newcoms /’0f. Astron. ut. ii. 266 This hydrogen is 
always mixed with another substance, provisionally called 
helium, 1884 Long. Mag. Apr. 599 The orange-yellow 
tint of helium. 1895 Daily News 28 Mar. 7/7 As he had 
anticipated, argon was given off and not nitrogen, but mixed 
with it he found what appeared to be another gas. This 
gas is no other than the hypothetical Helium, whose exis: 
tence, has only been inferred up to the present from a line 
D 3 in the solar spectrum. 1897 Lockyer Sun's Place in 
Nat. iv, The Discovery of Helium. 

Helix jhe'‘liks, hiliks). Pl. helices (he-lisiz), 
helixes, [a. L. helix, a. Gr. €Ac¢ anything of spiral 
form.] 

1. Anything of a spiral or coiled form, whether 
in one plane (like a wateh-spring), or advaneing 
around an axis (like a corkserew), but more usually 
applied to the latter ; a coil, a spiral, as an electro- 
magnetie coil of wire, the thread of a screw, a ten- 
dril, ete. In Geom., the curve formed by a straight 
line traced on a plane when the plane is wrapped 
round a eylinder; more generally, a eurve on any 
developable surface (e.g. a eone) which becomes a 
straight line when the surface is unrolled into a 
plane; distinguished from sfzra/, whieh is applted 
only to plane curves. 

1643 Sir T. Browxe Relig. Med. 1. § 17 The lives.. of 
men .. and the whole world, run not upon a Helix that still 
enlargeth, but on a Circle. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 8 
{The butterfly’s tongue) being drawn up into an Helix, and 
retracted into the mouth. 1792 T. Taytor Proctus I. 134 
The helix ., is described about a sphere or a cone. 1826 
Henry Lem. Chem, 1. 195 A copper wire, by being rolled 
round a solid rod, was twisted into a spiral so as to form 
a helix. 1837 Brewster Magnet. 156 An electro-magnetic 
helix enclosing a bar-magnet. 1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's 
Cire. Sc., Chem. 195 Take a flat helix of .. wire. ¢1860 
Farapay Forces Nas, 189 Three wheels of magnets and two 
sets of helices. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 866 ‘The tendrils.. 
form a spiral .. or .. a helix narrowing conically upwards. 

2. dArch., ete. A spiral ornament, a volute; sfec. 
applied to the eight smaller volutes under the 


abaeus of the Corinthian capital. 

1563 SHUTE Archit. Diij b,Helices, the which .. haue but 
halfe the height of the other great Helices, or Volutas. 
1664 Eveiyn tr. Freart’s Archit. 128 At the extreams of 
tbe leaves do issue the Cau/es, and Codds breaking from 
the /elices. 1789 P. Smvtn tr. Addrich's Archit. (1818) 98 
‘The greater one, under the horn of the abacus, is called the 
volute; the sinaller one, under the flower, the belix. 1857 
Bircn Anc, Pottery (1858) 11. 5 The development of the 
helix or ornament of the antefixae is very remarkable. 

3. Anat. The eurved fold or prominence which 


forms the rim of the external ear. ; 

1693 Biancarp Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Helix, the Exterior 
brim of the Ear, so called from its Winding. 1705 Phil. 
Trans, XXV.1979 The Prominence called /Ye/ix ends in 
the Lobe of the Ear, which it constitutes. 1873 Darwin 
in Life & Lett. 111. 324-5 The leaf on one side looks just 
like the helix of a human ear. 


HELIXOID. 
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4. Zool. A genus of molluscs with spiral shells, | haue through the verie middest of you. 1667 MiLToN P. L. 


of which the common snail (/e/ix hortensis) is a 


typical example. 

1820 Scoressy Acc, Arctic Reg. 1. 180 Helices, and other 
genera of Mollusca. 1830 LyeLt Princ. Geol. I. 384 Ter- 
restrial shells, chiefly helices, 1866 Tate Brit. Jollusks 
iv. 94 The Helices do not live to a venerable age. 

Helixoid (he'liksoid). Geom. [f. prec. (sense 
1) +-01D.] =HELicoin sé, 2. 

1876 Catal. Sci. App. S. Kens. § 106 The developable 
helixoid..is the surface swept out by the right line tangents 
of the helix. 

Helk, obs. form of Hurk. 

Hell thel), s+. Forms: 1-7 hel, 1- hell, 2-6 
helle. [OE. Ze/(/, obl. cases Ag//e, str. fem, = OF ris. 
helle, hille, OS. hellja, hella, MDu. helle, Tu, hel), 
OHG. hella (MHG. elle, mod.G. hélle), ON. het, 
gen. heljar, Goth. halja:—OTeut. *haljé str. fem., 
lit. ‘the coverer up or hider’, f. Ael-, hal-, hul- to 
hide, conceal, Heir. In ON. also the proper 
name of the goddess of the infernal regions, ‘the 
ogress Hel, the Proserpine of Scandinavian my- 
thology ’ (Vigfusson).] 

1. The abode of the dead; the place of departed 
spirits; the infernal regions or ‘lower world’ re- 
garded as a place of existence after death; the 
grave; Hapes. a. In Jewish and Christian use. 

In the Bible of 1611, translating Heb. Swed shéol (31 
times), which is also rendered the grave (31 times), the pit 
{3 times); in N. T. rendering Gr. a8y¢ Haoes (10 times), 
as well as yeevva GEHENNA (12 times); once (2 Pet. ii. 4) 
‘cast downe to hel’ represents taptapwoas pa. pple , ‘ put 
in Tartarus.’ In the Revised Version, in O. T., Ae/? has 
been retained in the prophetical books, with Skeod in 
the margin; elsewhere Sheol is substituted in the teat, 
with grave in the margin (exc. in Deut. xxxii. 22, Ps. lv. 15, 
Ixxxvi. 13, where f/f Is retained in the text, with Sheo? in 
the margin); in N. T., Haors has everywhere been put for 
Gr. géns, and hedd reserved for yéevvo. 

¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter liv. 16 (lv. 15) Cyme dead ofer hie and 
astizen hie in helle lifgende. ¢1000 AELFRIC Gen. xxxvii. 
35 Ic fare to minum sunu to helle. «1340 Hampote /’salter 
xv. 10 Pou sall noght leue my saule in hell. 1382 Wyciir 
Gen. xiii. 38 3e shulen lede doun myn hoore heeris with 
sorwe to helle. rg0z Ord. Crysten Men 1, vii. (W. de W. 
1506) 68 For before that he styed up in to the heuyns he 
dyscended in to the helles. 1529 More Supp. Soulys Wks. 
azo? Descendit ad inferna: that is to say he discended 
own beneth into the lowe places. In stede of which low 
places y* english toung hath euer vsed thys word hel. 1535 
CoveRoALe Job xiv. 13 O that thou woldest kepe me, and 
hyde me in the hell, vntill thy wrath were stilled, — Acts 
ii. 31 His soule was not left in hell [1881 &. 7. Hades). 
1649 Jer. TayLtor Gt. Exemp. 1. Ad § 16. 170 Our Lord 
descended into hell..that is into the state of separation and 
common receptacle of spirits. a 1748 Watts /mprov. Mind 
1. v. § 2, I will explain the word hell to signify the state of 
the dead, or the separate state of souls..and..that the soul 
of Christ existed three days in the state of separation from 
his body, or was in the invisible world. a 1848 R. W. 
Hamitton Rew. 4 Punish. iii. (1853) 113 The real con- 
ception of hell, is that which is unseen, the invisible state. 

b. In Greek and Latin mythology. 

¢ 1384 Craucer H/. Fame 1. 441 Cybile And Eneas.. To 
helle went for to see His ffader Anchyses. a1529 SKELTON 
P. Sparowe 1337 By the feryman of hell, Caron with his 
beerd hore. 1 ope Ode St. Cectlia 83 He sung, and 
hell consented Yo hear the Poet's prayer. a@ 1822 SHELLEY 
Orpheus 67 Returning froin drear Heil. 

¢e. In Scandinavian mythology. 

770 Percy tr. Madlet’s North. Antig. 11. 151 The Gods 
--dispatched messengers throughout the world begging of 
every thing to weep, in order to deliver Balder from Hell. 
186s Max MULLER CArps (1880) I]. xxv. 287 To Northern 
Ho Hell was a cold place, a dreary region of snow and 
rost. 


2. The infernal regions regarded as a place of | 


torment; the abode of devils and condemned 
spirits; the place or state of punishment of the 
wicked after death. 

In N, T. rendering yéevya GEHENNA : see note to 1. 
¢888 K. ALFreo Boeth. xv, Swa byrnende swa pat fyr 
on bere helle, seo ison bam munte de AEtne hatte. ¢ 1020 
Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 36 Na mid ege helle ac mid 
cristes lufan, ¢1175 Lamb. Hom, 61 From hwonne be 
engles a-dun fellen in to be posternesse hellen. a@ 1225 
Ancr. R. 150 Penne nis hit to nout so god ase to be fure of 
helle. 1297 R, Grouc. (1724) 506 Thou3tes he adde inowe, 
Leste the deuelen of helle al quic to helle him drowe. @ 1300 
Cursor AL. 478 Lucifer..pat formast fel!, thoru his ouergart 
in to hell. ¢1400 Maunorv, (Roxb.) viii. 29 Pe entreez 
and pe gates of hell. 1522 Sketton Why not to Court 590 
As ferce and as cruell As the fynd of hell. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. x. 230 Within the Gates of Hell sate Sin and Death. 
1731 Pore Ep, Burtington 148 Who never mentions Hell to 
ears polite. 1827 PoLtox Course 7. v, Leagues, though 
holy termed, first made In Hell. 1856 R. A. VauGHaN 
Mystics (4860) 11. 16 Not fully God’s is he who cannot live, 
Even in hell, and find in hell no hell. 

3. a. Represented as a living being: chiefly as a 
poetical personification. 

¢1000 Nicodemus xxvi, Seo hell pa swibe grymme and 
ape egeslice andswarode. a 1300 Cursor M. 18025 Helle 
a to satan vnswere, 1382 Wyctir /sa. v. 14 Therfore 

elle spredde abrod his soule, and openede his [1624 c. vers. 
her} mouth with oute any terme. 

b. The powers or inhabitants of hell; the wicked 
spirits; also, the kingdom or power of hell. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 322 Heuene & helle & ech byng 
mot nede hys Beite d. » '§59 Afirr. Mag., Clifford x, Hel 
haleth tirauntes downe to death amayne. 1593 SHAKS. 
2 Hen. VI, ww, viii. 63 In despight of the diuels and hell, 


v1. 867 Hell heard tb’ unsufferable noise, Hell saw Heav'n 
ruining from Heav’n and would have fled Affrighted, 1845 
S. Austin Rauke's Hist. Ref, V1. 193 He had fought 
against Satan and hell. 

c. A hellful, an infernal company, a devilish 
assembly. 

1594 Suaks. Rich, (//, 1. iii. 227 Some tormenting Dreame 
Affrights thee with a Hell of ougly Deuilis. 1598 SYLVESTER 
Du Bartas 1.i.u, Jmposture 71 Tis that old Python which 
-.doth fire A hell of Furies in his fell desire. 1652 Br. Hatt 
Myst. Godt. §13 ‘There is now a hell of the spirits of error 
broken loose Into the world. 

4. Something regarded as resembling hell; a. A 
place or state of wickedness, suffering, or misery. 
(In quot. 1586 applied to a person.) 

¢1374 Cuaucer Anel & Arc. 166 The helle Which 
suffereth faire Anelyda. @1q4z0 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 
1034, I am right siker it hathe ben an helle, You for to 
herken me thus jangle and clappe. sss J. Pxitrot in 
Foxe A. y Ad, (1631) II], x1. 541/2 Afterward [he] felt such 
a hell in his conscience, that hee could scarce refraine from 
destroying himselfe. A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 
42 He was called the hell of the world, the plague of the 
common-weale. 1597 Suaxs. Lover's Compl. 288 What 
a hell of witchcraft Hes In the small orb of one particular 
tear! ¢1600 — Sonn. cxx, Vou've pass’d a hell of time. 
1667 Mitton /. L.1v. 78 In the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still threatning to devour me opens wide, Io which the 
Hell 1 suffer seems a Heav'n. 1719 Vounc Susiris 1. i, 
I fear no farther hell than that { feel. 1833 CHALMERS 
Coust. Max (1835) 1. ii. 133 Vkey kindle a hell in the heart 
of the unhappy owner. 1849 Macautay Asst. Eng. iu. 
(1871) I. 207 The prisons were hells on earth, 1867 SmytH 
Sailor's Word-bk,, Hell-afloat, a vessel with a bad name 
for tyranny. 

b. A plact of turmoil and wild discord. 

1818 Byron Ch. Har. wv. |xix, The hell of waters! where 
they howl and hiss, And boil in endless torture. 

tc. A yawning depth, an abyss. Ods. 

¢1620 Z. Bovp Zion's Flowers (1855) 148 Tbe tossed ship 
from Hells goes to the skye. 

qd. A hell of a —, an infernal —: cf. a devil of 
a — (DEVIL 14). 

1810 Morn. Post 26 ad in Spirit Pub, Frnds. (811) X1V. 

278 They all knew what a hell of a row had been kicked up. 


+5. A part of a building, etc., which for its 
darkness or discomfort, or for a similar reason, was 
compared to hell; the name of a part of the old law 
courts at Westminster, app. used at one time as 
a record office; also, a place of confinement for 


debtors ; hence, a sponging-house. Oés, 

mere Ely Sacriste’s Rotlin Stewart Ely(1868) 275 Camera 
in Infirmaria quz vocatur Helle. 1474 Caxton Chesse ut. 
ili. (1860) 3 Men of the lawe .. that longe to the courtes of 
the chaunserye, kynges benche, comyn-place, cheker, res- 
sayt, and helle, and the bagge berars of the same. 1sg0 
Suaxs. Com, Err. iv. ii. 40 One that before the Iudgment 
carries poore soules to hel. 1598 FLorio, Secreta, .. also 
the name of a place in Venice where all their secret records 
and ancient euidences be kept, as hell is in westminster hall. 
1628 R.S. Couates-Nat xxi, Aske any how such newes I tell, 
Of Wood-streets hole, or Poultries Hell. a@1661 FULLER 
Worthies 11. (1662) 236 There is no redemption from Hell. 
There is a place partly under, partly by the Exchequer 
chamber, commonly called Hell..formerly this place was 
appointed a prison for the King’s debtors, who never were 
freed thence, untill they had paid their uttermost due 
demanded of them. 


6. The name for the ‘den’ to which captives are 
carried in the games Barley-break and Prisoner's 


Base. 

1557, 1608 {see BARLEY-BREAK]. 1580 SioNEY Arcadia 1. 
(1627) 87 The two that in mid place, Hell called, were, Must 
strlue with waiting foot, and watching eye To catch of 
them, and them to Hell to beare, That they, as well as 
they, Hell may supplye. a1641 Sucxiine (R.), Love, 
Reason, Hate, did once bespeak Three mates to play at 
barley-break .. Love coupled last, and so it fell That Love 
and Folly were in hell. 1835 Penny Cyc?. III. 466/2 s. v. 
Bartey-Break, When all had been taken in turn, the last 
couple was said fo ¢e in hedd, and the game ended. . 

7. A place under a tailor’s shop-board, in which 
shreds or pieces of cloth, cut off in the process of 
cutting out clothes, are thrown, and looked upon 
as perquisites. (So Ger. 20//e: see Grimm.) Also 
sometimes applied to a place where refuse type is 


thrown by printers. 

1592 GREENE Upst. Courtier (1871) 30 He can cast large 
shreds of such rich stuff into hell, under his shopboard. 
1606 Day Jle of Guds 1. ili. (1881) 15 Like a Taylers hell; 
it eates up part of euery mans due. 1704 Swirt 7. Tub 
ili. (1709) 57 ‘he Taylor's Hell is the Type of a Critic's 
Common.place-book. 1805 Spirit Pub. Frais. (1806) IX. 
245 note, Hell, a place so termed by the knights of the 
needle, wherein they stow their cabbage. 

8. A gaming-house; a gambling-booth. (=F. 
enfer, Mercier Zableau de Paris 1783, cxcviii.) 

1994 Sporting Alag. 111. 130 A noted gambling-house in 
Dame-street, Dublin... known by the name of //e//. 1812 
Sir R, Witson Diary I. 38 Then to the conversazione, 
which is no other than a great gambling hall, or Aed/ in 
classical terms. 1823 ByRON Fuan x1. xxix, Foiienee: 
Pursued his path, and drove past some hotels, St, James's 
Palace and St. James’s ‘Hells’! 1870 Steinmetz Gaming 
Table 1. v. 102, 1882 Stevenson New Arad. Nts. I. 107 
The proprietor of a hell, , A 

9. Inimprecations, wishes of evil, and expressions 


of impatience or irritation; used similarly to dev7/ 


(Devin 14-20). See also 4d. 
1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. in. ii. 21 Let Fortune goe to hell 
for it, not I, 


1678 DryDEn Alf for Love u. i, Hell, death! | 
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this eunuch pandar ruins you, You will not see her? 1691 
— K. Arthur u. ii, By hell, she sings them back, in my 
despite. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Masterv}. 142 Gentlemen, you 
may goto H—ll. 1836 M. Scott Cruise Midge 1. xiii. 72 So, 
good men, go to hell all of you. 1836 Marrvat Miédsh, 
Easy xviii, What the hell are you making such a howling 
about? 1842 J. Wison Ess., Streams (1856) 39 Not, at 
least, for mine—no—hell and furies ! not for mine ! i 

10. Phrases and Proverbs. (Cf. Devi.) 

ts90 Sir J. SuytH Disc. Weapons Proeme +iijb, They 
verihe the olde Proverb, which is, That such as were never 
but in Hell, doo thinke that there is no other Heaven. 1600 
S. Nicnotson Acolastus (1876) 38 Before my hell of foule 
mishap breake loose. 1617 Moryson /#i1. 111. 53 England. .is 
said to be the Hell of Horses, the Purgatory of Servants, and 
the Paradise of Weomen. 1632 Haustep Xivadl Friends Vixs 
Fye, fye, Hell is broke loose upon me. a 1633 G. Hersert 
Fac, Prud, (Chandos) 363 Hell is full of good meanings and 
wishings. 1640 H. Mitt Wigh?'s Search i. 8 He sets out 
sin (most lively) black as hell. 1678 Drypex Cdipus 11. 1, 
Since hell's broke loose, why should not you be mad? 1775 
Jounson in Boswell (1887) 11. 360 Sir, Hell is paved with 
good intentions. 1780 Cowrer Progr. Err. 609 He that 
will be cheated to the last, Delusions strong as Hell shall 
bind him fast. 1784 — /ask v. 862 Fables false as hell.. 
lure down to death The uninformed and heedless souls of 
men. 1811 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. VIII. 235 Unless 
the design has been altered..we shall have the Emperor in 
Spain and hell to pay before much time elapses. 1821 
Byron Vis, Fudgu. \iii, Vheir..cries.,realised the phrase 
of ‘hell broke loose’, 1832-4 De Quincey Czsars Wks. 
1862 IX. 135 Lord Bacon played Hell and Tommy when 
casually raised to the supreme seat in the council. 1879 
McCartuy Donna Quixote xxxii, I've played hell-and- 
tommy already with the lot of them. 1892 R. Kiptinc 
Barrack-r, Ballads, Shillin’ a day ii, When we rode Hell- 
for-leather Both squadrons together. 1855 THackeray Nevw- 
comes 1. xxix, I tried every place..and played like hell. 

Ll. atérib. and Comb. a, Simple attrib., as Aed/- 
babe, -bond, -bound, -cauldron, -deed, -fiend, flame, 
pain, -pot, -powers, shoul, -spell, -lorment, -worm. 

In OE, and early ME. combinations, such as Aelle bealu, 
helle déofol, helle fyr, helle is the genitive, ‘of hell’, OE. 
had a few real compounds, as Helle) xft, helideoful, helldor. 

3838 Dickens O. 7zetst 1,‘Open the door of some place 
where I can lock this screeching *Hell-babe.’ 1667 Mitton 
P, 1. 1. 644 *Hell bounds high reaching to the horrid 
Roof. 1740 E. Baynarp Hea/th (ed. 6) 46 Some little 
*Hell-Cub, 1546 Sufplic. Poore Comm. (E. E. T.S.) go 
Thys more then “hell darkenesse, 1652 BENLowes 7heoph. 
x. Ixxvill. 189 Thou..with *heil-deeds souls to hell dost . 
sink, 1678 W. Dituncuam Serm, Funer, Lady Alston 25 
So fall down like a Log into ~Hell-flames. 1601 Saks. 
Alls Well ti. iii. 245, I would it were *hell paines for thy 
sake. a1z711 Ken Preparatives Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 47 
“Hell-Pow'rs the Voice shall quiv’ring hear. 1834 L. 
Ritcmie Wand. 6y Seine 206 There was also the *hell- 
sauce, composed of pepper. 1813 Prunkett in Ho. Cou. 
25 Feb., Assailed by the *Hell-shout of ‘ No Popery . 1605 
Sytvester Dz Bartas ui. iii. ui. Law 752 Think’st ..with 
thy *Hel-spels thus To crosse our Counsels. @ 1603 A. W. 
in Farr S. P. £diz. (1845) I. 452 Me..He.. Brought from 
*hell-torments to the ioyes of heauen. 

b. Objective and obj. genitive, as Ael/-confound- 
ing, -deserving, -raking adjs. ; hell-keeper, -raker, 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche 20 (T.) His Lord's almighty 
name..Of *hell-confounding majestie nade up. 1758 S. 
Haywaro Serm, 21 To rescue “hell-deserving sinners. 1859 
Art Taming Horses ix. 151 The ‘ pals’ of fighting men and 
*hell-keepers. 1816 Scott Old ort, xii, A’ thae *hell-rakers 
o’ dragoons wad be at his whistle in a monient. 1606 Syt- 
vesTeR Du Bartas u. iv. 1. Trophies 674 Whose *Hell- 
raking, Nature-shaking Spell. 

c. Instrumental and locative, as 4e/l-assisted, 
-begollen, -brewed, -engendered, -enkindled, -girl, 
-governed, -hatched, -haunted, -hired, -instructed, 
-kindled, -sprung, -spun, -taught, etc., adjs. 

a171r Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks, 1721 III. 378 The 
Brute .. His *Hell-assisted Inchantation slights. 1751 
Smotiett Per. Pic. (1779) 1. xi. 94 A *hell-begotten brat. 
1667 Mitton #. ZL. 1. 697 And reck’n’st thou thy self with 
Spirits of Heav'’n, *Hell-doom’d. 1581 Sioney Asfr. § 
Stella x\viii, Let not_mine eyes be *hel-driv’n fron: that 
light. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, 1. ii. 67 This good Kings 
blood, Which his *Hell-gouern’d arme hath butchered. 1600 
Row.anps Lett. Humours Blood 3 For ther’s no habite of 
*hell-hatched sinne, That we delight not to be clothed in, 
1691 Dryven A. Arthur iv. i, Bound to the fate of this 
*hell-haunted grove. 1647 Trapp A/arrow Gd, Auth, in 
Comm. Ep. €10 Hell was long since said by one to be paved 
with the shaven crowns of those “*hell-sprung locusts. 1797 
College 33 Foul myst’ry drew Around her *hell-spun web. 

d. Similative, ‘like or as hell’, as ell-dlack, 
-dark, -deep, -hued, -red; also hell-like, adjs. ; 

1605 Suaks. Lear i. vii. 60 With such a storme as his 
bare head, In *Hell-blacke-night indur’d. 1598 HakiuyT 
Voy. (N.), To guide the ship in the *helle-darke night. 1592 
Svivester Zriumph Faith Ded., *Hell-deepe-founded 
Monuments. 1632 Massincer Alard of Hon. iv. iv, So 
horrid oaths, And hell-deep imprecations. 1733 E. Erskine 
Serm. Wks. 1871 I]. 178 We are become *hell-hued, black 
like the Ethiopian. 1563 B.Gooce Lgdogs (Arb.) 83 From 
whence these *Hellike torments spryng. 1625 J. Pituirs 
Way to Heaven 39 That fearefull and hell-like torment in 
Purgatory. 

12. Special combs.: hell-box, a term for a box for 
holding damaged or broken type; hell-broth, a 
decoction of infernal character or prepared for an 
infernal purpose; + hell-cart, an early pga 
for a hackney carriage: see quots. 5 ge ’ 
Satan ; also “the hellgrammite-fly’ (Funk) ; hell- 
driver U.S., a grebe ; hell: dog= HE aoa : 
hell-door, the gate or entrance of hell; a place 
that may lead to hell; hell-driver, (a) slang, 
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a coachman (Dret. Cant. Crew, a 1700); (6) 
U.S., the hellgrammite; hell-god, a god of the 
infernal regions, an infernal deity (so hell-god- 
dess); hell-hag, a diabolical or vile woman, 
a hell-cat; + hell-hated a., hated or abhorred 
as hell; hell-hole, -house, the hole or man- 
sion of hell, an infernal hole or house ; hell-kite, 
a kite of hell, a person of hellish cruelty; hell- 
matter, the broken or battered type in the ‘hell- 
box’; +hell-moth, a term applied to a pro- 
stitute; hell-mouth, the mouth or jaws of hell ; 
hell-pit, the pit or abyss of hell, the bottomless 
pit; hell-receptacle = /e//-box; hell-wain, a 
phantom wagon seen in the sky at night Halli- 
well:; + hell-ware, the inhabitants of hell. 

1605 Suaks. AZacé, 1v. i. 19 For a Charme of powrefull 
trouble, Like a *Hell-broth, boyle and bubble. 1861 
Lowett Wes. (1890) V. 86 The caldron where the hell-broth 
of anarchy was brewing. 1630 J. T’aycor (Water P.) A 
Thiefe 52 Wks. n. 121/1 Then upstart *Helcart-Coaches 
were to seeke, A man could scarce see twenty in a weeke. 
1634 IWerthals' Dict, 417/1 Rhedz meritoriz, coaches that 
bee hyred for money. Ilerein doe the Women that bee 
called Aferitor7z,such Hyrelings..ride..and therefore they 
cal them //e/carts, such Coaches that be so employed. 1654 
Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. i. 36 he Ladies in the Hell Carts 
screeni’d out for their Hector. 1839-40 W. Irvine ol. 
fert’s R. (1855) 79 lie could live under water like that 
notable species of wild-duck, commonly called the *hell- 
diver, at2aag Ancr. R. 290 Sweng hem ajean.. pene 
*helle dogge. @1618 Sytvester /'anthea Invoc. iil. in 
Wks. 1880 ay 343/2 Make these pure Hell-Dogs in their 
Dens to couch. 1814 Soutuey Noderick m1. Poet. Wks. 
1838 IX. 31 This hell-dog turn’d aside Toward his home. 
a 1000 Guthlac 559 in Exeter Bk., Wuldres cempan halig 
husul-bearn zt *hel-dore. @ 1200 Aforal Ode 182 in Trin. 
Coll, t1om. 225 Virecd nafre eft crist helle dure. 1681 Otway 
Soldier's Fort. 1v.i, Ay, that’s Hell-door, and my Daina. 
tion’s in the Inside. ¢ 888K. “Exeren BSoeth. xxxv. § 6Da 
pohte he [Orfeus] part he wolde zesecan “helle godu. a 1618 
SYLVESTER Maitden's Blush 52 Much to know is given Unto 
that Hell-God, by the God of Heaven. 1655 Rr. J. 
Ricnarpson On O. T. 281 (T.) A corroding disease it fenvy] 
is; an *hel-hag that feeds npon its marrow, bones and 
strongest parts. 1817 Cocerincr Stéyl. Leaves (1862) 265 
It roused the Hell Hag. 1605 Suaks. Lear v. iii. 147 
Backe do I tosse these Treasons to thy head, With the 
*hell-hated Lye ore-whelme thy heart. 13.. 4. A. Adit. P. 
B. 223 Ilurled in-to *helle-hole. 1882 a ArNoLp 7rish 
Ess. 71 Our ‘ Hell-holes’, as Cobbett calls our manufactur- 
ing towns. 1896 /adlet 28 Mar. 490 Vice and cruelty.. 
made of old Goa the hell-hole of Indias a1000 Cuthlac 
677 in Exeter BK, In *helle hus. 1659 1D. Pece impr. Sea 
491 In ships which are meer Ilell-houses of swearing and 
prophaneness, 1605 Snaks. Afacé, tv. iti. 217 All my pretty 
ones ?,,Oh *Hell-Kite! All?) What, All my pretty Chick- 
ens? 1849 James J eadman viii, There is no knowing 
what such hell kites may do. 18.. Mark Twain Printer 
ta N.Y. Sun (Farmer Amer.), 1 put the good type in his 
case and the broken ones among the ‘hell-matter. 1602 
Row1anps Greene's Ghost 4 Is there not one appointed for 
the apprehending of such *hell-moths [harlots and curti- 
zans), that eat a nian out of bodie and soule? @1175 Coté. 
Hom. 239 Wat sceol se wrecce don fe.‘ ise35 .. under him 
*helle mud open. 1546 Covernate Lord's Supper Wks. 
1844 1. 453 But after this detestable opinion was invented, 
this unhappy custom proceedeth out of it, as out of an hell- 
mouth 1623 MippLeton Afore Dissemblers rw. ii, Hell- 
mouth be with thee! ¢ 1200 Ormin 10215 Forr *helle pitt 
niss nzfre full. 1553 I. Witsox Ret, (1580) 170 Pro- 
curyng his passe porte to poste it to hell pitt, there to be 
punished. 1876 J. Goutp Letter-press Printer 156 “Hell 
receptacle, the receptacle for broken or battered letters ; the 
old metal box; the shoe. 1584 R. Scor Dyscov, Witcher. vi. 
xv. (1886)122 They have so fraied us with bull beggers .. 
the man in the oke, the “hell waine, the fier drake. .and such 
other bugs, that we are afraid of our own shadowes. ¢ 1000 
fEtrric Hom, 11, 362 Ealle gesceafta, heofonwara, eord- 
wara, *helwara, onbugad .. dam Halendum Criste. c1200 
Trin. Coll. Hom, 53 Uiforen alle heueneware and herdeware, 
and ec helleware, 

Hell, 2! Obs. exc. dial, [A by-form of ME. 
held, Hiewp v.: cf. HEEL from held; prob. im- 
mediately a. ON. hella, Sw. halle, Da. helde, to 
pour, cognate with HigeLp v.) To pour. éraus. 
and intr. 

a1340 Hampote /sal/er Prol. 3 Pai drope swetnes in 
manny's saule and hellis delite in paire thoghtis. /érd. xxi. 
13 As water .i. am helt. /éfd. Ixviii. 29 Hell on baim pi 
wreth, a1400-50 Alexander 3813 As all pe watir of be 
werd ware in paire wamibs hellid. 1483 Cath. Angel. 182/1 
To Hellein, su/fuadere..To Helle oute, fundere, effundere. 
1821 Harvest 17 in Borrowdale Let. 9 Gash the sickle went 
into me hand: Down hell‘d the bluid. 1828 Craven Deal. 
Helle, to pour out. [So in Northumberland, Lonsdale, 
Swaledale Glossaries } 

+ Hell,z.2 nonce-wd. [f. HELL sé.) ¢rans. To 
place in or as in hell, to cause to have their hell. 

a1650 T. Apams Pract, IWks. (1861) 1. 231 (D.) The dead 
in sin are hell'd here by the tormenting anguisb of an unap- 
peasable conscience. 

Hell, v3 [a. Ger. ellen in same sense (see 
Grimm), f. Ae// clear.] ‘vavs. To add lustre to, 
to burnish (gold or silver). 

1799 G. SmitH Laboratory 1. 99 To Hell Gold, or Gilt 
Work. ‘Take two ounces of tartar, two ounces of sulphur 
..and it will give it a fine lustre.  /érdd. 91 Unwrought 
gold and silver .. undergo several operations, and are 
heigbtened by gilding wax, colouring and helling. 

Hell, obs. form of HELE v.%, to conceal, cover. 

He ’ll hil), colloq. contraction of he wil. 


Hella-dian, a. and sé. rare. [f. Gr. ‘EAAaS-, 
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stem of ‘EAAas Hellas, Greece + -I14x.] a. aay, 
=Hewvenic. b. sé. A Hellene or Greek. 

1811 in Encycl. Londin. 

Helladic ‘helzdik), a. [ad. Gr. SEAAadin-ds 
of or from Greecc : see -1c.] Of or pertaining to 
Hellas or Greece ; Grecian, as opposed to Asiatic. 

1801 Fusect in Lect, Paint. ii. (1848) 387 The Helladic 
and the Ionian schools, 1850 Lettcu A/aller's Anc. Art 
§ 139. 115 Zeuxis, Parrhasius and their followers, under the 


general name of the Asiatic school, were opposed to the 
Grecian (Helladic) school. 


Hellarne, obs. form of ELper sé.! 

Hellbender (he'lbemda1). U.S. [f. Hex sé. 
+ BENDER, one who or that which bends.] 

1. The menopome or American salamander, an 
ugly and repulsive amphibian, from one to two feet 
in length, of which two species (Wenopoma allegha- 
niensts, Ad. horrida) are found in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys. 

1812 B.S. Barton (¢it/e) Memoir concerning an Animal 
of the Class Reptilia or Amphibia, which is known by the 
name of Alligator and Hellbender. 1863 Woop /é/nstr. 
Nat, /ist. 111. 185 A large array of names, among which 
are T'weeg, Hellbender, Mud Devil, and Ground Puppy. 


1893 Letanb Afem. 11.179 That extraordinary fish lizard... 
known as the hell-bender from its extreme ugliness. 


2. A protracted and reckless debauch or drunken 


frolic. 1889 Farmer Aonericanisms. 
He'll-born,z. om of or in hell; of infernal 
origin. 


1593 Suaks. /.ucr.1519 That jealousy itself could not inis- 
trust .Or blot with hell-born sin such saintlike forins. 1667 
Mitton P, 7.. 11. 687 Ketire, or taste thy folly, and learn by 
proof, Ilell-born, not to contend with Spirits of Ileav'n. 
1752 Younc Arothers tv. i, Elell-born impostor! 18g: 
Griapstone Glean. IV. ix. 7 The hell-born spirit of revenge. 

He-ll-bred, @. Pred or engendered in hell. 

Le Sresser £.Q.1. xi. 40 What outrage and what cries 
«. the hell-bred beast [the dragon] threw forth unto the 
skies. 1640 Brome Sfaragus Gard, 1. v. Wks. 1873 TIE. 
149 Oh thou hel-bred Rascall thou. a1711 Ken //ymnus 
Festit. Poet. Wks. 1721 I, 300 His very Temper seem‘d on 
fire With Hell-bred Ire. 

Hell-cat. [f. He1isd.+ Cat: possibly sug- 
gested by //ecca/, Hecate.) An evil or spiteful 
woman; a furious vixen; a witch. 

@ 1605 Mippreton MWertch . ti, The whorson old hellcat 
would have given me the brain of a cat. 1632 Cuarman & 
Suircey Sad/ unt. ii, We cannot be too bitter, she's a hell- 
cat. 1837 Marrvat Dog-fiend I1.i.(L.), A hell-cat, who 
hates ine as she does the devil. 

b. Applicd to a inan: sce quots. 

a1qoo Ih. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, /1ell-cat, a very Lewd 
Rakehelly Fellow. 1845 Diskacce Syéif ve vi, Whe Hell- 
cats{Chartist agitators] as they call themselves, halt at every 
town, and offer fifty pounds for a live policeinan, 

Helleboraster (he l/bora'sta1). [inod.L., f. 
hellebor-us helleborc + -ASTER.] The Fetid Iclle- 
bore or Bear's foot (//elleborus fetidus). 

1663-4 E.. Browne in Sir 7. Browne's Wks, (1848) III. 
402, [ saw Helleboraster in flower. 1823 WVechanics’ Mag. 
No. 11.175 To try helleboraster, milk-tbistle, lhenbane, etc. 

Hellebore (hel/bo1). Forms: 5 el(l ebre 
(-bur, -byr, eleure’, 6-7 el(1 ebor(e, 6-8 helle- 
bor, \7 helebore, -bour), 6-hellebore. Also in 
lL. form helleborus, -um. [ad. L. e//eborus, in 
14th c. F. el/ebore (Oresme , a. Gr. €AAE€Bopos, morc 
rarcly €AA-, (The native L. equivalent was vera- 
trum.) The initial 2 has been restored in Botanical 
Latin and in Eng. after the prevailing Gr. form.] 

1. A name given bythe ancients to certain plants 
having poisonous and medicinal properties, and 
esp. reputed as specifics for mental disease; iden- 
tified with species of Helleborus and Veratrum ; 
now, ia botany, applied to the species of //el/eborus, 
(N.O. Ranunculacex), including the Christmas 
Rosc and its congeners: &. the plant; b. the drug. 

¢1420 Pallad, on Husb, 1. 1044 This wermot, and eleure 
(eleborus). 1440 Promp. Parv. 138'1 Elebre, herbe (4., 
Pelebyr:, eledorus. 1561 TV. Norton Calvin's Inst. tv. 
xix. (1634) 730 margin, Anticyra where groweth Hellebor, 
a good purgation for phrenticke heads. 1718 Quincy Compi. 
Disp. 30 Plants, which abound less with Rosin, such as 
Hellebore. 1882 Garden 28 Jan. 56/2 Hellebores..are at 
present almost the only occupants in flower in outdoor 
gardens, i . 

b. ¢1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 83 Sle [worms] wip pe ius of 
calamynte..eiber wip decoccioun of elebre. 1599 Marston 
Sco, Villanie 1. i. 172 As methodist Musus kild with Helle- 
bore. 1652 Be. Hace /nvistble World 11.1, These errors are 
more fit for hellebore than for theological conviction. 1692 
E. Wanker FE fictetus’ Mor, xxxviii, As whetber.. Hellebore 
can purge a Mad-inan’s Head. 1830 Scotr Demonol. vii. 204 
Wretches fitter for a course of hellebore than for the stake, 
1884 Tennyson Becket 1V. ii. 165 Such strong hate-philtre as 
may madden him—madden Against his priest beyond all 
hellebore. 


j 


2. With qualifying word, denoting, a. species of | 
the genus H/e/leborus ; Black Hellebore, (a) of © 


the ancients, 1, officinalis; (6) of some modems, 
the Christmas Rose, 7. 2ger; Green Hellebore, 
also called Bastard or Wild Black H., 4. vtridrs ; 
Stinking or Fetid Hellebore, //. fetidus ; Ori- 
ental or East Indian Hellebore, /. orientalis. 
b. of the genus Veratrum (N.O. Melanthacez), 
sometimes called False Hellebore: White Helle- 
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bore (of the ancients), . a/bum; Swamp Helle- 
bore, V7. wtride, also called Amertcan or Green 
fiellebore. c. Winter Hellebore, the Winter 
Aconite, Eranthis hyemalis. 

[1390 Gower Conf. HI. 130 His [Argol's}] herbe, which is 
him betake, Is hote eleborum the blacke. 1 TREVISA 
Barth, De P. R. xvi. \v.(1495) 635 Eleborus. .the Romayns 
calle this herbe Veratrum..and therof is two manere of 
kyndes : whyte and blacke.] 1578 Lyte Dodoens 111. xxiv. 
348 White Ellebor He abe ora 0 and taken out of time and 
place..is very hurtfull to the body. 1590 SPENSER F. Q). 11. 
vil. 52 Dead sleeping Poppy, and black Hellebore. 1747 
Westey /’rim, /hystc (1762) 34 In the fit, blow Powder of 
White Hellebore up the nose, 1778 G. Wuite Selborne 
Let. xli, (1875) 249 /ledleborus fartidus, stinking hellebore, 
bear's foot, or setterwort .. women give the leaves pow- 
dered to children troubled with worms. //edleborus viridis, 
green hellebore. 1858 Hoce Jeg, Aisigd. 737 White Helle- 
bore (Veratrum album), a native of the Alps and Pyre- 
nees, is a violent emetic and cathartic. 1875 H.C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 536 lack Hellebore has been used by some 
as a purgative emmenagogue, but is now very rarely if ever 
employed. 

3. altrié, and Comb., as hellebore-root. 

_ 1792 Ospacviston Brit. Sportsm. s.v. /terbes, They put 
into a horse’s counter a picce of hellebore-root. 1878 tr. 
Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XVII. 742 Hellebore-poisoning.. 
results from the joint action of the two active principles con- 
tained in the plant. 

Hence He lebora‘ceous a., botanically rclated 
or akin to the hellebores (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886) ; 
He'lleborate 2., mixed or preparcd with hellebore; 
Helleborein, MHellebo resin, Hellebore'tin, 
and Helle‘borin, chemical principles derived from 
hellebore; Hellebo-ric a., of or pertaining to helle- 
bore ; + Helleboro:se a., ‘full of hellebore’ (Bailey 
vol. II. 1727); Hellebo-rous a., of the nature of 
hellebore ; + Hellebory (elebory) = HELLEBORE. 

1587 Mascatt Gort. Cattle (1627) 35 Take the roots of 
white clebory, otherwise called neesing powder. 1609 Br. 
W. Bartow Ausw. Nameless Cath. 4 An Eleborous purge 
to make him disgorge the gall of his hitternesse. 1633 Harr 
Diet Disvased i. xi. 272 His helleborate medicines. 1811 
Ibvron /tints fr. Jor. 473 Tuns of helleboric juice. 1872 
Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 695 Helleborin, Cxe H42 Og, and 
Helleborein, Cag Wig Ors, two glucosides existing in the 
roots of /elleborus niger and H. wiridis .. Helleborin.. 
occurs but .. sparingly in black, more abundantly in green 
hellebore .. Helleborein is much more abundant in black 
than in green hellebore, but occurs in considerably larger 
qoutes than helleborin, even in the latter. . By boiling with 

ilute acids, it is resolved into helleboretin, Cig Hao O3, 
which separates as a dark violet-blue precipitate, and glucose 
.-[Helleborin] is resolved by boiling with dilute acids, or 
more completely with a concentrated solution of zinc chlor- 
ide, into glucose and helleboresin, Cg) Higa Oy. 1 Har- 
try Afat. Med. (ed. 6) 768 The activity of the root is due to 
two glucosides, helleborin, and helleborein. 

Helleborine (he'l/borain). fof, [mod. ad. 
Gr. éAAeBopivy a plant Tike hellcbore: see -INE: 
cf. F. el/eborine.] An orchidaceous plant of the 
genus Lfpipactis (formerly called Serapras , or 
of the closely-allied genus Cephalanthera. 

1597 Gerarnr //erbal in. cvi. § 1. 357 Hellevorine is like 
vnto white Hellebore, and for that cause we haue giuen it 
the name of Helleborine. 1778 Licutroot Fl. Scot. (1789) 
I. 527 Serapias longifolia /.1n.,Marsh Helleborine. 1778 
G. Wnite Selborne (1853) 11. xl. 266, Serapias latifolia, 
helleborine. Mod, The helleborines have mostly dull- 
coloured flowers; three or four species are found in Britain. 

atirth. 1748 Phil. Trans. X1.V. 159 The most elegant 
Flower of all the helleborine Tribe. 

Helleborism (hel/boriz’m). Afed. [mod. ad. 
Gr. €AdeBopiopds a curing by hellebore, f. éAAe- 
Bopifay to JIELLEBORIZE.} a. The treatment of 
diseases (esp. insanity) by hcllebore. b. ‘ The 
symptoms produced by the charging of the system 
by hellebore, or by its too free administration’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.1856. ec. A purgative made from 
hellebore. 

1621 Burton Anat. Afel. 1. v. 1. iii, That famous Helle- 
borisme of Montanus, which he so often repeats in his con- 
sultations and counsells. 1640 CHitmEaD tr. /errand's 
#rotomanta 169 (T.) In vain should the physician attempt, 
with all his medicines and helleborisms, the cure of those 
that are sick with love. 1883 J. B. Woop Addr. Hakne- 
mann 5s His public thesis, onthe Helleborism of the Ancients. 


He'lleborize, v. [mod.ad. Gr. éAdcBopif-av 
to dose with hellebore: see -1ZE.] ¢as. To treat 
or dose with hellebore, as for madness. 


a 1856 Sir W. Hamicton (Ogilvie), I am represented .. as 
one wbo would be helleborised as a madman for harbouring 


the ahsurdity. 

+ Hellen, 2. Obs. rare. [f. HELL 56. +-EN 4] 
Of or belonging to hell ; infernal, hellish. 

@ 1425 Ancr. 8.130 pis world. .is al biset of helle muchares 
[.WSS. 7., C. hellene muchetes}. ¢1230 Hadi Afetd, 41 pat 
teamed hire in horedom of be lade vnwiht, be hellene schucke. 
13.. £.£. Alist. P. C. 306 Out of be hole pou me herde, of 
hellen wombe I calde, and pou knew myn vncler steuen. 


Hellene (heli‘n, hel/n), Also 7-8 Hellen. 
{a. Gr. “EAAnv a Greek. The pl. occurs first in 
Homer, as the name of a Thessalian tribe of which 
Hellen was chief; in the historical period it was 
the name applied to themselves by all Greeks.] 
A Greek : a. An ancient Greek, of genuine Grecian 
race. b. A subject of the modern kingdom of 


Greece or Hellas. 
1662 STILLINGEL. Orig, Sacr. 11. iv. § 12 Althougb the 


HELLENEDOM. 


name of Hellens at last spread its self over all the people of 
Greece, yet it was at first peculiar to that part of Thessaly 
called Pthiotis. 1835 TuHiRtwatt Greece I. 379 A general 
congress of the Hellenes. 1896 Whitaker's Alm. 550/2 
George, second son of the present King of Denmark..elected 
King of the Hellenes. . 1863. 

Hence Helle‘nedom, the Grecian realm or world; 


+ Hellenish 2. = HELLENISTIC. 

1659-60 JER. Taytor in Ezelyn's Diary (1852) 111. 128 The 
word is used by the Hellenish Jews to signify any place of 
spiritual and immaterial pleasure. 1891 Q. Rev. July 188 
Athens, even in the first Christian centuries the Capital of 
Hellenedomn. 

Hellenian (helfnian), a. and sb. rare. [f. Gr. 
*EAAnvt-os HLELLENIC + -AN.] 

A. adj. Grecian; HELLENIC. 

1813 T. Busny Lucretius V. 917 The Chaldean Magi.. 
whose pride To vanquish the Raicnag doctrine tried. 
1830 tr. Aristoph., Knights 100 Hellenian Jove, thine is 
the prize of victory ! 

B. sb. = HELUENE, in the Homeric sense. 

¢ 1611 CHAPMAN /Ziad 1843) I. 11. 69 In Hellade where live 
the lovely dames, The Myrmidons, Helenians, and Achives, 
rob‘d of fames. 

Hellenic (helnik, -enik), 2. (sb., [ad. L. He/- 
lenicus, a. Gr. “EAAnux-os ; see HELLENE and -1c.] 
Of or pertaining to the Hellenes or Greeks, ancient 
or modern; Greek, Grecian. 

1644 MILTON A reop. (Arb.) 42 So great an injury they then 
held it to be depriv’d of Hellenick learning. 1835 THrrtwaLL 
Greece 1.63 Before the name and dominion of the Pelusgians 
had given way to that of the Hellenic race. 1879 FARRAR 
St. Paul ii. 30 Vhe glamour of Hellenic grace. 1897 Daily 
.Vews 22 Feb. 9/1 The Hellenic regular troops round Canea. 

B. sé. a. The Greek language. b. f/. Writings 
on Greek subjects. 

1847 Lannor (¢t/e) Hellenics. 18§5 (¢¢/e) Xenophon's 
Hellenics, or Grecian History. 1870 ANDERSON J/issions 
Amer, Bd. \\l, i, 11 They repaired to the Greek College 
in Scio, for the purpose of studying the Modern Hellenic. 

Hence Helle‘nicize z., to make Greek, to greecizc. 

1854 Bapuam Halieut. 467 Resolved .. to hellenicize the 
name. 

Hellenism (he'léniz’m). [a. Gr. ‘EAAnuiop-ds 
imitation of the Greeks, use of a pure Greek idiom, 
f. “EAAnvitev to HELLENIZE: sce -ISM.] 

1. A peculiarity of the Greek language; esp. a 
phrase, idiom, or construction used or formed in 
the Greek manner. 

1609 Hottaxn Amm, Marcell. Annot. Ciija, Yee must 
admit here a Synecdoche, the plurall for the singular, a usuall 
figure in Hellenisme. 1614 SELDEN Jitles f/on. 198 That 
age, about Alexius his time, generally affected Hellenisme 
and such words of Greeke as they could get them. 1646 
Grecory An Order Comm., Oriens 79 This was but an 
Hebraisme intheold, and but an Hellenismein the newTesta- 
ment. 41712 Aopison Spect, No. 285 P 9 Virgil is full of the 
Greek Forms of Speech, which the Criticks call Hellenisms. 
1771 MacpHERSON /ntrod. Hist. Gt, Brit. 244 Their lan- 
guage, though tinctured with Hellenisms, is radically dif- 
ferent froni the Greek. 1841 D'Isrartr Amen. Lit. (1867) 
128 When Greek was first studied .. it planted many a 
hellenism in our English. 

2. Conformity to Hellenic speech and ideas; 
imitation or adoption of Greek characteristics, e.g. 
by the Jews of the Dispcrsion, by the later Romans, 
etc.; the principle of hellenizing. 

1862 MeRIVALE Kom. Emp, (1865) VIL. Iv. 34 The Hellen- 
ism which Nero vaunted was apostasy from the goddess 
Roma. 1879 Farrar St. Paul vii.126 Hellenist .. means, 
in the first instance, one who ‘Gracises’ in language or 
mode of life .. Now this Hellenism expressed many shades 
of difference, and therefore the exact meaning of the word 
Hellenist varies with the circumstances under which it is 
used. /bid. 130 That detestation which had once burned in 
the Jewish heart against Hellenism. 

3. The national character or spirit of the Greeks ; 


Grecian culture. 

1865 Grote Plato Pref. 12 New foreign centres of rhetoric 
and literature—Asiatic and Alexandrian Hellenism—were 
fostered into importance by regal encouragement. 1869 
Swinsurne Ess. & Stud. (1875) 188 Vheir exquisite Hellenism 
of spirit. 1876 GLaostone Homeric Syuchr. 197 A Poet 
with the intense Hellenism and Autochthonism of Homer. 
1881 Daily News 1 Feb. 3/3 Hellenism (they say) has edu- 
cated us and prepared us for the enjoyment of liberty. 

b. Applied by Matthew Arnold to that forin of 
culture, or ideal of life, of which the ancicnt Greek 
is taken as the type: see quot. 1869, and cf. 
HEBRAISM. 

1869 M. Arnotp Cult, § Anarchy iv. (1875) 136 To get rid 
of one’s ignorance, to see things as they are, and by seeing 
them as they are to see them in their beauty, is the simple 
and attractive ideal which Hellenism holds out before human 
nature; and from the simplicity and charm of this ideal, 
Hellenism, and human life in the hands of Hellenism. .are 
full of what we call sweetness and light. /éd. 143 As the 
great movement of Christianity was a triumph of Hebraism 
and man’s moral impulses, so the great movement which 
goes by the name of the Renascence, was an up-rising and 
re-instatement of man’s intellectual impulses and of 
Hellenism, 1869 Contemp. Rev. X1.150 Mr. Arnold treats 
of the great rival forces Hebraism and Hellenism which 
between them divide the world. 

4. Greek nationality; the Hellenic race or ‘world’ 
as a political entity. 

1883 SreLey A.xrpans. Eng. 239 The Macedonians, through 
their close relationship with the Greeks, brought all 
Hellenism in their train. 1886 Manch, Exam. 29 Jan. 4/7 
The Governnient believes it to be its duty to safeguard 
Hellenism, whose future is menaced. 1 Daily News 
22 eb. 9/z, 1 shall have the whole of Hellenism on my side. 
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Hellenist (he'lenist). [ad. Gr. ‘EAAqnuorns 
A follower of the Greeks in language, etc., one who 
Hellenizes, f. ‘EAAnvifev to HELLENIZE: see -IST.] 

1. One who used the Greek language, though not 
a native Greek. Applied esp. to those Jews of the 
Dispersion who used the Greek language and were 
more or less affected by Greek influences. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614' 137 The Hebrewes and 
Hellenists often disagreed. 1653 HamMony Annot. Acts 
vi. t (R.) These Jews understood Greek, and used the Greek 
Bible, and therefore are called Hellenists. 1879 FARRAR 
St. Paul vii. 125 It is to these Greek-speaking Jews that 
the term Hellenist..properly applies..It means one who 
*Grecises’ in language or mode of life. .It is therefore .. the 
-,antithesis..to strict ‘Hebrews’. 1881 N.T.(R. V.) Acts 
vi. 1 There arose a murmuring of the Grecian Jews [narg. 
Hellenists] against the Hebrews. 

attrib. 1789 Gipson Axtobiog, (1896) 141 The corrupt 
dialect of the Hellenist Jews. 

2. One skilled in the Greek language and litera- 
ture ; a Greck scholar. 

1680 Datcarno Didascolocophus 126 (T.) But if all this do 
not satisfy the critical Hellenist, then I must add [etc.]. 
1837 Hattam fist, Lit, i. 111.§ 3 In Italy. .there were still 
professors of it [Greek] in the university; but no one Hel- 
lenist distinguishes this[17th] century. 1880 Contemp. Rev. 
XXXVIIL. 479 An Oxford Hellenist (as we venture to call 
any person with considerable knowledge of Greek). 

3. One of the Byzantine Greeks who contributed 
to the revival of classical learning in Europe in the 
15th century. In mod. Dicts. 

Hellenistic (helénisstik), 2. [f prec. + -10.] 
Of or pertaining to the Ilellenists ; using the Greek 
language and following Greek modes of thought 
or life. a. Applied to the modified form of the 
Greck language, with many foreign elements, cur- 
rent in Egypt, Syria, and other countries, after the 


time of Alexander the Great. 

1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), //ellenistical, or fellenistich, 
belonging to Greece. 1727-51 Cuamsers Cyc/. s.v., Sal- 
masius rejects the common opinion of the learned touching 
the Hellenistic language. 1827 G. S. Faber E-xpiatory 
Sacr, 111 Through the Hellenistic use of a well-known 
Hebrew idiom, 1837-9 Hatcam ist, Lit, (1855) 11. 373 
He [Salmasius] says .. in the last age (i.e. prior to 1643) 
the very name of Hellenistic was unknown to scholars. 1881 
Westcott & Horr Gré. .V. 7. Introd. § 398 The term 
Hellenistic was coined to denote the language of Greek- 
speaking Jews, 

b. Of or pertaining to the ancicnt Greeks of this 
later age, when the true Hellenic characteristics 
were modified by foreign elements ; belonging to 
the school of Greek art after the time of Alcxander. 

1874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece x. 297 Menander, whose 
essentially refined and social temper belohped more properly 
to the Platonic than the Hellenistic age. 

Hence Helleni‘sticism, the Iellenistic condition 


or stage of history. 

1897 Daily Chron. 24 May, This change in the world’s 
history, the change from Hellenism to ellenisticism, is 
regarded by the essayist as an almost unmixed blessing. 

Hellenistical (heléni-stikal), 2. [f. as prec. 
+-AL.) = HELLENISTIC. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hellenistical, pertaining to 
Greece, or the Grecians. 1661 Feit Life Hlammond (R.), 
Into the importance of the hellenistical dialect he had made 
the exactest search. 1770 Alonthly Kev. 94 This is a 
merely hellenistical sense of the word. : ee 

Hlence Helleni‘stically adv., in a Hellenistic 
manner}; in Ifellenistic Greek. 

1646 J. Grecory Notes & Obs. 59 Shakar ..is often ren- 
dered by the LXX aétxia, which therefore may beare the 
same signification Hellenistically in this place. 1819 G. S. 
Faser Disfpensations (1823) 1. 348 It bears such a sense 
Hellenistically. 

Hellenization (he:lénaizé'fan).  [f. next + 
-ATION.] The action of hellenizing or condition 
of being hcllenized ; the giving of a Greek character 
to anything. ; 

1873 A. W. Warn tr. Curtius’ /fist. Greece u. ili. 1. 446 
In Sicily also the Hellenisation of the coast had made pro- 
gress, 1881 Athenzum 8 Oct. 465/3 The gradual Helleni- 
zation of the Byzantine Empire in the language, customs, 
and the national character. . 

Hellenize (he'lénaiz), v. [mod. ad. Gr. “EAAn- 
vif-ev to speak Greek, to make Greek, f. “EAAnv 
HELLENE.] 

1. zxtr. To use the Greek language; to adopt 
Greek or Hellenistic habits ; to become, or live as, 


a Greek or Hellenist. 

1613 [see HeEttentzinc vb/. sb. below}. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Fp. 1. i. 279 Such [of the Jews] as did 
Hellenize and dispersedly dwell out of Palestine with the 
Greeks. 1653 HammMonpn Annot. Acts vi. 1 (R.) So saith 
Phavorinus .. to hellenize is to speak Greek, and to have 
skill in the Greek learning. 1806 Adin. Rev. VII. 493 In 
Alexandria .. the Egyptian superstitions..condescended to 
hellenize a little. 1879 Farrar St. Paud ii. 27 ‘here had 
been.. Hellenistic Jews who Hellenised in matters far more 
serious than the language which they spoke. 

b. nonce-use, To adopt Hellenism (sense 3 b). 

1869 M. Axnotd Cult. & Anarchy Pref. (1875) 47 Now 
and for us, it is a time to Hellenise, and to praise knowing 3 
for we have Hebraised too much, and have over-valued doing. 

2. trans. To make Greek or Hellenistic in form 
or character. 


1799 W. Tayior in Robberds Alem. 1. 290 Perhaps I 
shall one day have to hellenize the jargon. 1845 Blackw. 


HELL-GATE. 


Mag, LVI1. 514 To Anglicize Pindar is not the adventure. 
It is to Hellenize an English reader. a@ 1873 Lytton 
Pausanias 274 Why should not Asia be Hellenized? 

Hence He-lenized /7/. a. ; He 'llenizing wvd/. sd. 
and ff/.a,; He-Menizer, one who affects the Greek 
language and ways. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 137 The Hellenists were 
so called of hellenizing or vsing the Greeke tongue in their 
Synagogues, 1844 W. Kay in Fleury's Eccl, Hest. If. 29 
note, Pelagius is only a Hellenized form of Morgan. 1846 
TRENCH Murac. v. (1862) 177 There were numbers of helleu- 
izing Jews just in these parts, 1854 KeiGHTLEY Mythol. 
Greece § Italy (ed. 3) 462 Some of the Hellenisers said she 
was Minerva. 1861 J. G. Sureraro Fall Rome vi, 283 
Leontius, the candidate for the throne selected by the 
Heathenizers, or Hellenizers, for the names have the same 
inport. 1869 Contemp. Kev. X1. 151 Mr. Arnold, a Hel- 
lenizer by every instinct of his nature. 

[Ger. 


|| Heller (he'lor). Also 6-7 haller. 
heller, in MHG. haller, haller, ‘usually assumed 
to be named from the imperial city Schwébisch- 
Hall, where it was first coined’ (Kluge). ] 

A small coin formerly current in Germany, worth 
half a pfennig ; also a coin = ;4, of a crown (7; of. 
a penny) in the new Austrian monetary system. 

1575 Brief Disc. Troubl. Franckford (1642) 134 The 
summe which they gave growed to so much as thirteene, 
not Sallers but Hallers or Pennings. 1627 Moryson /tin. 
1, 287 (Stanf.) At Nurnberg..two haller make one pfenning. 
1842 Momti.ey Corr. (1889) I. iv. 102 The sister gave two 
hellers a day tothe workinen, 1895 Laedeker's Eastern 
Alfs Introd. 11 The new Austrian monetary unit is the 
Crown (Krone)=100 Heller. These new coins, however, are 
still comparatively rare. 

Hellespont (he'lésppnt). fad. Gr. ‘EAAjamov- 
ros; explained as sea (advros) of Helle ("EAAn), 
daughter of Athamas, said to have been drowned 
in it.} The ancient name for the Strait of the Dar- 
danelles ; hence, in allusion to the story of Leander, 
something that separates lovers. 

1591 SHaks. Ywo Gent. 1. i. 22 & 26 Val. Some shallow 
Storie of deepe loue, How yong Leander crost the Helles- 
pont.. You are ouer-bootes in loue, And yet you neuer swom 
the Hellespont. 1657 Lust's Domin. u. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIV, 123 Your wife. .She’s the Hellespont divides my love 
and ine. ; 

Hence Hellespo'ntiac, Hellespontine a/s., of, 
pertaining to, or situated on the Hellespont. 

1649 STANLEY Europa, etc. 29 Because the Hellespontiack 
power they slight. 1840 THirtwaLt Greece VII. Ivii. 225 
Arridzus was appointed to the Hellespontine Phrygia. 


Hell-fire, hell fire. [Orig.two words, 4el/e 
being genitive case; in Jater use usually hyphened. 
In N. '¥. versions rendering Gr. yéevva rou mupds 
lit. gehenna (or hell) of fire, i.e. fiery hell.] 

1. The fire of hell. 


at1ooo Boeth, Metr. viii. ror Etne .. pet mon helle fyr 
hated wide. c1rooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xviii. g Asend on 
helle fyr [1382 Wycuir, fijr of helle; 1526 ‘linpace, hell 
fyre; 1582 Ahem. hel of fire]. a1z25 Ancr. RK. 150 
Iwurd, buten ende, helle fures fode. a@1300 Cursor A. 
2894 Pat 3ee in hell fire for brin. 1526 ‘inpaLeE A/a?t. v. 
22 In daunger of hell fyre. a@1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
App. 1 § 34 Devils were not ordained of God for hell-fire, 
but hell-fire for them. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 316 Neither..hell-fire, nor ichor..can get 
rid of this linp band, 

2. A mcmber of a Hell-fire club. 

17z0 in Malcolm J/aun. & Cust. Lond. (1808) 149 The 
Hell-Fires.. fly at Divinity. ‘Thethird person of the ‘Trinity 
is what they peculiarly attack .. calling for a Holy-Ghox- 
pye at the Tavern. . 

3. attrib. Hell-fire club, name given to clubs of 
reckless or abandoned young men, chiefly about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. (See N. & Q. 
12 May 1860, 27 Aug. 1892, etc.) 

17z1 (tite) The Hell Fire Club, kept by a Society of 
Blasphemers. 1755 Connotsseur No. 54 The Mohocks, and 
the members of the Hell-Fire-Club, the heroes of the last 
generation..struck out mighty good jokes from all kinds of 
violence and blasphemy. 1821 De Quincey Xichter Wks. 
(1863) XIII. 124 When a member of the Hell-fire club, he 
actually tied a poor man to the spit, and, having spitted 
him, proceeded to roast him. 18z5 R. Cuampers rad. 
Edinb. 11.259. 1881 Haydn's Dict. Dates, Hellfire clubs, 
three of these associations were suppressed 1721. 

4. advb. In profane use: ‘ Damned’. 

1760 C. Jounston Chrysad (1761) If. 1. i. 2 The weather 
in summer is Aed/.-fire hot, in winter hellfire cold. Now 
what sense can the very Devil himself .. make of such con- 
tradictions ? 

Hell-fired, 2. oe 

1. ‘Set on fire of hell’ (Jas. iii. 6). 
a1711 Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 447 Blasphem’d 
by ev'ry Hell-fir'd Tongue. 

2. As an intensive: ‘Damned’. Cf. ALL-FIRED, 

1756 W. Totpervy Two Orphans III. 157 Sir..he is a 
h—ll-fir'd good creature. 

He'liful. [f. Heti sé, + -FruL.] As many as 


hell could hold. ; 

1637 Rutuerrorp Lett. (1862) 1. 218 Christ hath..casten 
the knot so fast that the fingers of the devils and hell-fulls 
of sins cannot loose it. 1884 J. Parker Afost. Life l1l.15 
A host, an army, a whole. .hellful of human nature, 

Hell-gate, 7/. hell-gates. [Orig two 
words.] The portal or entrance of hell. 

crooo Etrric /om. 1. 228 Ure Halend Crist tobrzc 
helle zatu. c 1160 Hatton Gosp. Matt. xvi. 18 Helle gate 
ne mazen on-3ean pa. ¢ 1320 Cast, Love 1341 Helle-3ates 
he al to-breek. c1q460 Jowneley A/yst. (Surtees) 334 Oure 


HELLGRAMMITE. 


porter at helle gate 1s halden so strate. 1590 SpENSsER F.Q. 
i. vii. 25. 1626 Suiriey Brothers 11. i, ilcuthe. that day 
and night Are open, like hell-gates, to feed. 1667 Mittox 
P.L. u. 746 The Portress of Hell Gate. : 

Heligrammite, helgramite. 0.5. The 
larva of a neuropterous insect, Corydalus cornulus, 
the hcllgrammite fly, allied to the May-fly, used 
as a favourite bait for the black bass. 

1884 J. S Kincstey Stand. Nat, Hist. 11. 156 They are 
much sought after as fish-hait, having a very tough integu- 
inent, so that one larva suffices to catch several fish; and 
they are called by fishermen ‘crawlers’, ‘dohsons’, and 
sometimes, we hope rarely, ‘hellgrammites ’. 

He-llhoffite. Chem. [from the name of the 
inventor llellhoff.] An explosive, a solution of a 
nitrated organic combination (naphthaline, phenol, 
benzene, etc., in fuming nitric acid. 

1885 7imes weekly ed.) 23 Aug 9/4 A new explosive .. 
hellhoffite .. invented hy Ilellhoff and Gruson. /éid., A 
quantity of hellhoffite poured intoa bowl could not be ex- 
ploded hy a lighted match. 1895 Cunpite & TH. Dict. 
Explos. Pref. 42. 

+ HelJhood. O/s. The state or personality 
of an infernal being; usually as an ironical title. 

1625 Fretcuer & Suircey Nt. Walker u. ii, We might 
have done some fine thing To have made thy hel-hood 
laugh. 1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Nany Land Ships 
Wks. 1. 92/1 To sacrifice themselues..and all that they 
esteeme dearest vnto them, to his infernal! Hell-hood. 

Hell-hound. (Orig. two words, “elle in 
genitive case.] 

1. Hound or dog of hell ; esp. in Greek and Latin 
mnythology, Ccrberus, the watch-dog of Hades. 

c 888 K. sEvrreD Boesch. xxxv. § 6 Pa sceolde cuman bare 
helle hund, bas nama..was Ceruerus. 1006 Charter in 
Cod. Dipl. 111. 350 Sy he toren of hellehundes toduin on 
dam ezeslicum hellewitum, 1340-70 Aller. & Dind. 792 3e 
ben to pe helle-hond holliche ike. Nei-cerberas be tenful of 
wham i tolde haue. c1440 Facod's Well(E. I. 'T. S.) 167 
Ye helle-huntere, wyth his helle-houndys, com ny. ait 
Mitton P. 1, x. 630 My Hell-hounds to lick up the drat 
and filth Which man’s polluting Sin with taint hath shed 
On what was pure. 1831 Suettey Prometh, Und. 1. 408 But 
hark, the hell-hounds clamour. 

2. A fiend ; a fiendish person: as a term of exccra- 
tion, 

€3420 Melr, Life St Kath. (Halliw.) 10 Thou false cursyd 
Sarasyn.. Helle hounde, thou fowle wyghte. @ 1529 SKELTON 
2. Sparrowe 89 From that hell hounde, That lyeth in 
cheynes bounde. 1532 Morr Confut. 7 indale Wks. 446, 1 
Neither Luther, Tyndal, nor Huskin, nor all y* hel houndes 
that y° deuyl hath in hys kenell. 1633 T. Starrorp /ac. 
7416... ii, (1810) 39 Tyrone with his Hell-hounds being not 
farre froin Corke. 1712 STEELE Spect. No. 533° 2, 1 am 
sure these shameless hell-hounds deserved it ality. 1777 
[art CuarHam Sp. in fo. Lords 18 Nov., These horrible 
hell-hounds of savage war. 1879 Browninc /vdn /vano- 
vifch 208 Hellhounds, we haulk you! 

3. alirib. and Comb, 

1719 De Foe Crusoe u. ix, Villains! lell-hound dogs ! 
1 By-stander 46 Of the hell-hound breed. 1811 W. 
‘Taytor in Monthly Mag XXXII. 117 Vo account and 
apologise for the hell-hound-hearted mangling fury. 

He:llicat, @. and 56. Sc. [app. a fanciful 
alteration by Scott of Aa/okit, Haok) ; perh. with 
soine notion of he/l-cat.] 

A.adj. Lightheaded, giddy ,cxtravagant; rompish. 

1815 Scott Guy Jf. xxxii, 1 dare sae now it had been on 
some hellicat errand or other. 1816 — A ntig. xxxix, I want 
to see what that hellicate quean Jenny Rintherout’s doing. 
1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 32 That hellicat .. lassie, 
who had called me a sheep. 

B. sé. A wicked creature: cf. HELL-catT. 

1816 Scotr 4/. Dwarf ix, Let us hut get puir Grace out 0” 
that auld hellicat’s clutches. 1893 STEVENSON Catriona 268 
It’s highly possible the hellicat would try and gar me to 
marry her when he turned up. 

+ He-llick, a. Ods. rare. (OE. had he/-Jic hell- 
ish, infernal, f. Ae! + -/c -LIKE. It is not clear 
whether the 16th c. use was a revival of the OE.] 
Of or belonging to hell; hellish, infernal. 

¢1000 /EtFric //om, I. 380 Da hellican fynd. /déd. 11. 78 
Scyldiz he was to hellicere susle. 1581 J. Stuptey tr. 
Seneca's Hippolytus 67h, Who when the hellicke hound 
From Tartares griesly gates in chaynes he dragd ahove the 
ground. /éi/.73 The Hellick Tyrant knowes his perfect tale. 

Hellier (helya:). Now da/. Also 5-6 helyer, 
helier, 5, 9 hillyer. [ME. helyer, f. HELE v., 
to cover: cf. sawyer, etc.] A slater or tiler. 

1450 T. WatsincHam Hist. Angl. an. 1381 in Camden 
Anglica, Hibernica, etc. (1602)252 Ductor..dictus Walterus 
Helier, vel Tyler. /did. 265 Walterus Tyler vel vt quidam 
dicunt Walterus Helyer. 1467 Ordin. Worcester in Eng. 
Gtlds (1870) 398 Tylers called hillyers. 1562 Acts Eliz.c. 4 
§ 30 The Art..of a Smith.. Bricklayer, Tyler, Slater, Helier, 
‘Tyleemaker. 1625 UssHer Avnsw. Yesuit 287 He that 
covereth the house with tile or slate, is from thence com- 
monly called a hellier. 1669 S. Coterress in Phil. Trans. 
IV, 1009 The most experienced Helliers (or Coverors with 
Slat). 1725 Loud, Gaz. No. 6409/8 Francis Budd, late of 
Horwood, Hellier, 1888 Etwortuy 12”, Somerset WWVord- 
bk., Heller, a slater; one who eles roofs .. A thatcher is 
never called a Aellier, [Hence the surnames Hel/ier, 
Helyar, Hillyer, Hilliard, Helyard.| 

Hellier, obs. form of HaLyarp. 

Helling, dial. form of HELING, covering, roof, 


Hellish (he'lif), a. (adv.)  [f. HEL sd. + -1su.] 
1, Of, belonging or pertaining to hell or the in- 
fernal regions; infernal. 

1530 Patscr. 315/1 Hellysshe, helongyng to helle, /ar- 
taricgue, infernal. 1590 Spenser F. Q.1,'11. 2 Who, all in 


| 
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rage..gan threaten liellish paine. 1687 Death's Wis. Pref. 
1713) 11 The Fury and Hiideousaess of that Hellish Prince. 
1727 De For Syst. Magic. ii. 1840) 43 The last is truly 
called diabolical and hellish magic. 

b. Lelonging to Iades, 

1579 SreNSER Sheph. Cal. Oct. 30 His musicks might the 
helltsh hound did tame. a4 1704 T. Brown Praise Drunken- 
ness Wks. 1730 I. 37 In vain does Hercules boast of all his 
victories, of his Hydra. .and the hellish Cerberus. 

2. Of the nature or character of hell and infernal 
things; befitting or worthy of hell; diabolical, 
fiendish, 

1569 Commem. Boner in Skelton’s Wks. (1843 1. Introd. 
125 Romishe derision, And hellishe deuision. 1604 SHAKs. 
Oth. ¥. ii. 368 To you, Lord Gouernor, Remaines the Censure 
of this hellish villaine. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 402 P 3, I sit 
down and describe my present Disposition with so Retlish 
an Aspect. 1798 Coteripcr Anc. Alar. i. iii, 1 had done 
a hellish thing, And it would work ‘em woe. 1826 Scott 
Woodst. xii, But we heard hellish noises. 

b. As an intensive: cf. txfernal, devilish. 

1798 Courier in Spirit, Pub, Frnils. (1799) 11. 307 Why did 
you ride at such a hellish rate? 

B. adv. IAnfernally; execrably. 
a mere coarse intensive: cf. devilish. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage |\1614) 481 A mouth O hellish 
wide. 1 Foote Dewilon Two Sticks 1. Wks, 1799 11. 251 
You make a little free with our condition .. as, hellish dull, 
damn’d clever, hellish cold. 1792 Cuartotre Smitn Des- 
mond II. 37 You've got a hellish clever trotting mare. 

Hellishly (helifli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.J 
In a hellish manner; infernally, devilishly; exe- 
crably, Sometimes mcrely intensive. 

crs8o J. Jrrrerr Sugbears 1. ii. so in Archi Stud, 
eu. Spr. (1897) NCVIIT. 308 Amedeus is so hellishely 
bent ou the muck of this world. 1632 R. I. Av ragga. 
Whole Creature xiii. § 3. 218 The Divell .. hormbly yea 
hellishly disquieting them. 1754 RicuarDson Grandson 
(1810) VI. xxxi. 221 If he had not interposed so hellishly as 
he did..I had been the husband of Miss Byron in two hours. 
19778 Learning ata Loss 1 152 A dark Chesnut .. gets on 
hellishly, a remarkahle Gift of going 


Hellishness (he'lifnes). [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being hellish ; infernal or damnable 
nature or disposition. 

1608 Macuin Drumd Ant. ww in Hazl. Dodsley X. 182, 
I was..star-cross’d with some hag’s hellishness. 1648 Gacr 
West ind, xiv. 82 Outward seeming and frothy sanctity, 
and inward hellishnesse. 1826 in Cohbets Rur. & ides (1885) 
I], 192 Enough to convince any one of the hellishness of 
this system! 1854 Deer in G. Smith Life xxi. (1881! 342 
Such utter absolute hellishness | never saw surpassed. 

Hellite (he'lait). [f. Hex sd. +-17z.] 

1. An inhabitant of hell. 

1866 I), Forses //indistant Dict 45s.v. will, The poet 
Sa'di says that ‘to those in heaven A‘rit would seem hell, 
hut the helliles would call A’raf paradise’. 

2. The proprietor of a ‘hell’ or gaming-house. 

1824 Zimes 9 Oct. in Hestin. Rev. (1829) XI. 319 The 
hellites atall the "hells’. resort toevery species of cheating. 
1838 Jas. Grant S&. Loud. 355 In all the gaming-houses of 
any note, there are unprincipled reckless persona in the pay 
ofthe hellites. 1870 A. STEINMETZ Gaming Jadle II. iv. 93. 

Hell-kettle. A deep black gulf or abyss; 
a namc locally applied to holcs or pools popularly 


supposed to be bottomless. 

1577 Harrison England }, xxiv, 1881) 11, 164 What the 
foolish people dreame of the hell kettles, it is not worthie 
the rehearsall.. There are certeine pits, or rather three 
little pooles, a mile from Darlington..which the people call 
the kettles of hell, or the diuels kettles. 1634 Xela‘. Short 
Survey (in Longstaffe Dardington), The three. .deepe pitts 
called Hell Kettles, we left boyling hy Darlington, 1698 
Fryer Ace, £. (udia & P. 250 An huge Casm, or Fell. Kettle 
was left where the Mountain had emptied its self 

+ Herliness. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Het sb. + 
-NESS, after HicHNess.] A title for a person of 


diabolical character: = HELLHOOD. 

1605 Sytvester Du Sartas u. iit. 1v, Caplaines 1007 
There's not a king aniong ten thousand kings Lut.. gildeth 
those that glorifie his Folly, That sooth and sinooth, and 
call his Hell-ness holy. 

Hello (héldu:), v¢. and s6. [var. of HALLo, q.v.] 
An exclamation to call attention; also expressing 
some degree of surprise, as on meeting any one un- 
expectedly. A. as 7x/. 

1883 Breadwinners 241 Hello, Andy ! you asleep. 1888 
Buack Adv. House-boat xxiii, Hello—here's more ahout 
evolution. 

B. as sé. 


Somctimes 


1897 Mary Kincstey I’, Africa 45 The amount of | 


‘Hellos’ ‘Are you theres?‘ and ‘ Speak louder, pleases’ .. 
that must at such times he poured out and wasted .. hefore 
the hreak [in telephonic connexion} is realised. 

Comb, 1895 Critic 6 Apr. 263/2 The awful nuisance of the 
central [telephone] office, and..what is familiarly known as 
the ‘hello-girl’. 

Hence Hello v., to shout hello ! 

1895, Critic 6 Apr. 263 2 There will be no helloing girl to 
ask you every minute, ‘ Have you finished?’ while you are 
straining your ears to hear what the person you are talking 
to is saying. i 

+ Hellua‘tion. Os. rare—°. [ad. L. hellua- 
tion-em (hél-), n. of action f. helinari to gorman- 
dize (see next).] ‘A devouring gluttony’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). 

+ Hellue, v. Ols.vare—°. In6helue, [ad. 
L. helluari (hél-), £. hella (sce next).] To gor- 
mandize, guzzle. 

1570 Levins Afanip. 59/11 Helue. .potitare, deglutire. 


U 
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| Helluo (hc'livo). Also 7 [i 
helluo, héluoa gormandizcr.] 

1. A glutton, gormandizcr; /ransf. and fig. a 
greedy devoutcr. 

1583 Sruppes Anat, Abus. 1. (1879) 102 The insaciahlest 
Hlelluo, the deuouringest glutton, or the greediest cormorant 
that is. 1631 R. HM. Arraignm. Whole Creature vy. 32 
‘They eate Itke gurmundizing Helluohs. 1678 Cuowortu 
Intell. Syst. 1. iv. 425 Vherehy inaking him to be a Helluo 
and Devourer of Gods. @1734 NortH L.xanv, 111. vi. § 63 
(1740) 470 ‘To let an Helluo loose upon the Revenie, which 
should be too hard for ali Retrenchment. 1822 T. TayLox 
Apulerus itt, 184 In this ludicrous way the crier treated 
that helluo, 

2. Zool. A genus of beetles belonging to the 
family Carybide. 

+ He‘lluous, 2. [irreg. f. prec.] Gluttonous. 

1641 J. Jounson Acad. Love 2 Shee, making me the 
cadaver of her love to feed her helluous gorge. 

Hence Helluo-sity, gluttony. 

1799 Public Characters 101 So voracious and insatiable is 
his helluosity. 1830 #vaser’s Alag.!.748 The helluosity of 
ny reading, and omnivorous voracity with which I digest... 
all nianner of languages. 


Hellward ‘helw9id), adv. and adj. [f. HELL 
sh, +-wann: orig. lo hellward.} 

A, adv, Towards hell: a. Downward, towards 
the centre of the earth. b. Towards the placc of 
final punishment. 

1377 Lance. /. 74 BD. xvii, 114 A wenche..Cam walkynge 
in ys wey, to-helle-ward she loked. c1q40 Jacob's Well 
\E. E.T.S.) 170 pe depthe of pi skete of contricyoun muste 
be depe in sorwe downward, to helle-warde. 1623 Liste 
i lfric on O. & N. Test. Pref. p 3 We are hoisted sometime 
to heaven with a billow of presumption, and dung downe 
againe with abysse of despaire to helward. 1675 Hosses 
Odyssey (1677) 125 Then of the ramand ewe let out the hlood 
Into the pit; their heads to hell-ward place. 1726 W. 
Broome Lf. to Elijah Fenton 97 Vrees .. Root hell ward, 
and thence flourish to the skies. 1789 Burns Ode in Mem. 
Mrs, Oswald, Doom'd to share thy fiery fate, She, tardy, 
hell-ward plies. 1831 Caktyte Sart. Res. 1. iii, Magician 
and Wizard to lead us hellward. 

B adj. Directcd or conducting to hell. 

18a9 Moir in Blackw, Mag. XXV 632 Still man thinks 
that hellward paths can e’er lead up to Heaven. 


He'll-weed, he‘llweed. A name given to 
certain plants, noxious as wceds, and difficult to 
cradicate: a. the species of Dodder (Cusciula) 
parasitic on cultivated plants; b. Hedge Bindwecd, 
Convolvulus sepium; e@. Ranunculus arvensis. 

1640 Parkinson Vheat Bot. 10 Cuscuta as it is generally 
called..is called of the Country people //ed/-weede, because 
they know not how to destroy it. 1670 {see Duvit’s-cuts]. 
18a9 Giover //ist. Derby 1. 109 Cuscuta enropza, greater 
dodder, hell weed or devil's guts. 1879 Petor /'fant-n., 
Llell-weed, dodder, so called from the trouhle and ruin it 
causes in flax fields. 

+ Helly, ¢. (adv.) Obs. [f. HEL sé. + -v 
‘or?-LY).) Ofor belonging to hcll; of the nature 
of hell ; hellish, infernal, devilish. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 423/2, I call heartely 
toy spirite of God to qucuchs the foule fyrehrond of y* 
helly light. 1556 J Evwoop Spider 4 I Ixvi, No 
worldlie sight More like hell then was sight of that hellie 
fight. 1563 Batowtn in Afirr. Mag. How Collingbourne 
was Executed (1815) 11. 366 Helley haunts, & ranke per- 
nicious ylles. 1583 Stanyuurst nels iv. (Arh.) 103 His 
rod .. hy which from the helly Bocardo Touzt tost souls he 
freeth. 1613 Acc. Anglesea \Halliw.) 39 Authority con- 
ferr'd upon him to keep this helly trade, i 

B. adv. Hellishly, infernally 

1600 Tournecr 7rans/, Aletamorph. \viii, With poyson 
hellie hlacke. a@1762 Lavy M. W. Moxtacu Poems 
(1785) 53 No rake helly gay, Or laughing, because he has 
nothing to say. 

Helm (helm), s4.! Forms: 1- helm; also 3 
heelm, healm, 4-7 helme, 6 healme. [Com. 
Teut.; OE. helm str. masc. = OFris., OS. (LG., 
MDu., Du.), OHG. (MHG., Ger.) helm, ON. 
Ajalmr (Sw., Da. hyelms, Goth. hilns:—OTeut. 
*helmo-z :—pre-Teut. *kelmo-s, f, root 2el- to cover, 
conceal (see HELEv.). OF. helmemod.F. heaume) 
masc., It. e/70, Sp. yelmo, are from OHG. Senses 
> and 8 are prob. from Norse.] 

I. 1. That part of the armour which covers the 


head; a hclmet. Now /oe/. and arch. 

¢735 Corpus Gloss, 422 Casstum, helm. ¢1000 /ELFRIC 
Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 143/27 Crista, helmes camh. @ 1175 
Cott. How. 243 pa heod sceold helm and hrenie. 1205 
Lay. 25813 Halm [¢1a75 healm) an his hafde. ¢1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Cristofore 549 Pane gert be kinge ane helme 
tak. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 65h/2 A helme of hrasse on 
his heed. 21533 Lp. Berners //xou liv, 182 There was 
hrought him a good harneis, helme, sheld, & spere. 1667 
Mitton P. L. vi. 840 O're Shields and Helmes, and helmed 
heads he rode. 1715-20 Pore ///ad v. 5 High on his helm 
celestial lightnings play. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, II. 
11, 345 Methought I had a helm upon my head Wrought 
all of gold. A ; 

fig. ¢1a00 Trin. Coll. Hom.193 Habhed rihte bileue to 
brunie, and hope to helme. 1382 Wyctir /sa. lix. 17 The 
helm of helthe in his hed. 

b. Her. =HELMET 2. 

1864 Boute tt Her. Hist. & Pop. xiv. 165 A large helm 
surmounted hy the lion crest. 

+2. fransf. Put for a man in armour. Os, 

1400-50 Alexander 5498 Ser Bedwyn be hald with many 
hrizt helmes. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vi. vi, The kyng 
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of Northgaly’s with eyght score helmes. 1548 Hate 
Chron., Hen. V, 47 In the Vaward wer eight thousande 
Healmes of Knightes and Esquiers and foure thousande 
Archers, 

+ 3. Christ’s crown of thorns. Oés. 

c1000 “Errric Hom. II. 252 Mid byrnenum helme his 
heafod befengon. ¢1175 Lamé. Hom. 147 Ure helende .. 
hefde uppen his hefde pornene helm. a21400 Leg. Rood 
(1871) 142 Porw-out his helm pe harde hat Pe pornes in-to 
his flesch gan crepe. 

II. 4. The crown, top, or summit of anything ; 

in OE. esp. the leafy top of a tree. Obs. exc. dial. 

¢ 888 K. EcrrepD Boeth. xxxiv. § 10 He onginb of dam 
wyrtrumum and swa upweardes grewp.. op done helm. 
¢1000 EtFric Hon. 11. 150 His orf laswode mid treo- 
wenumhelme. @r100 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 243/33 Froudea 
robora, zepufe beamas wel helmas. 1893 Northumbld. 
Gloss., Helm; the top (crest) or head of a thing. ‘Helm o’ 
the hill’ .. a considerable eminence on the old post road a 
few miles south of Felton. 

+5. The head or cap of an alembic or retort. 

1594 Prat Fewell-ko. u. 5 Those glasses which they call 
bodies. .fitted to their helmes. 1610 b. Jonson Ach. 11. i, 
She'll mount you up, like quick-silver Over the belm. 1686 
Por Stafforidsh. 102 That its oil or sulphur came over the 
Helm upon the first heat. 1718 J. Cuampertayne Relig. 
Philos. (1730) I1. xviii. § 7 Distil it with a glowing Iron 
Pot, upon which there is an Iron Helm or Head. 


III. +6. Acovering. (Only in OE.) Oés. 
axo00 Riddles iv. 64 (Gr.) Under lyfie helm. 

7. A roofed shelter for cattle, etc.; a shed. sorth. 

1sor Searcher’s Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (1888) 22 For 
his kid helme upon pe tenement or ground. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 58 ‘The Greate Helme in the Stag- 
garth helde 43 [loades], the Helme in the Foregarth helde 
23. 2674-91 Ray N. C, Words 36 An felm, a Hovel. 
1855 Rosinson Whitby Gloss., Heim, a hovel, an openshed 
for cattle in a field. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop Vorksh. Dial., 
Helm, a cart or catile shed. 

8. (Also helm-cloud.) The local name in Cum- 
berland and Westmorland of a cloud which forms 
over a mountain top before or during a storm ; esp. 
that which accompanies the he/z-wind (also occas. 
called the Ae/z), a violent wind which in certain 
circumstances rushes down the escarpment of the 
Pennines near Cross Fell, when a helm-cloud lies 
over the summit. //e/m bar,a roll of cloud sus- 


pended in the air to the leeward of the helm-cloud. 

1777 Nicotson & Burn Hist. Westm. § Cuntd. 1. 7 It 
is called a Helm-wind. /6d., A rolling cloud. .hovers over 
the mountain ae .. When this cloud appears, the country 
people say the helm is up .. This helm... continues in its 
station, although a violent roaring hurricane comes tumbling 
down the mountain. 1787 J. Crarke Surv. Lakes Introd. 
xl, A black streak of cloud. .continually fed from the white 
one, which is the real Helm: this is called the Helm-bar, 
from its being supposed to bar or obstruct the winds that 
burst upon the rallies beneath as soon as it wholly vanishes. 
Ibid., Such is the Helm-Wind generated in that enormous 
cloud, which, like a helmet, covers the summit of Cross-fell. 
1801 Coterioce /’oems 11. 159 Ancient Skiddaw.. Thus 
spake from out his helm of cloud. 1885 Ma/ure23/1 Whenever 
the helm-wind was blowing, there was an easterly wind. 1886 
Frnl. R. Meteor. Soc. 2 On certain occasions, when the 
wind is from some Easterly point, the Helm suddenly 
forms .. Small portions of thin vaporous clouds are seen 
travelling from the Helm Cloud to the Bar. 1888 Excycé, 
Brit. XXIV. 515/2 Here for weeks at a time prevails a kind 
of cyclone, revolving on a horizontal axis parallel to the 
escarpment,—the ‘helm-wind’. 1888-9 J. G. Gooncui..p in 
Trans. Cumb, & Westm, Assoc. X1V. 44 The Helm Wind 
descends with greatest force in the neighbourhood of the 
highest elevation of the Escarpment, heing strongest along a 
zone extending a few miles on each side of Cross Fell, and 
gradually diminishing in force in proportion to the distance 
on either side. 

IV. 9. atirid. and Comb., as helm-bearing, 
-decked, -mover; helm-bar, helm-cloud, helm- 
wind (see sense 8); helm-guard, ‘a chain 
attaching the helm to the girdle or to the mamme- 
liére ’ (Cent. Dict.). 

arroo Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 243/40 Frondigeris coronis, 
helmberendum wuldorbeagum. cx16x1 Cuarman //fad 1. 
725 Helm-deck’d Hector. /6r¢. vi. 277 The great helm- 
mover thus received the authoress of his kind. 

Helm (helm), 54.2. Forms: 1 helma, 4-7 
helme, (7 helmne, 8 Sc. hellim), 6-helm. [OE. 
helma wk. masc., corresp. in stem to ON. Ajd/m str. 
fem. With sense 3, ci MHG. Ae/m handle. ] 

1, The handle or tiller, in large ships the wheel, 
by which the rudder is managed; sometimes ex- 
tended so as to include the whole steering gear. 

725 Corpus Gl. 4 Clavus, helma. cx050 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wicker 182,6, ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
12060 Roberes, helmes, right for to stande. cx1440 Promp. 
Parv, 235/1 Helme, or be rothere of aschyp. ¢ 1515 Cocke 
Lovells B. (Percy) 12 Some stered at the helme behynde, 
Some whysteled after the wynde. 1634 Sir T. HeRBert 
Trav, 5 Many times the ships will feele no helme. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Hlelme of the Rudder of a ship, is a 
handle of wood, put on the Rudder for a man to govern the 
same, and direct the ship. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 
17, The Helinne is hard a weather, mind at Helmne what is 
said to you carefully. 1757 Gray Sard u. ii, In gallant 
Irim the gilded Vessel goes; Youtb on the prow, and 
Pleasure at the helm. a 1796 Burns (Soxg), When Guil- 
ford good our Pilot stood, An’ did our hellim thraw, man. 
1826 H. N. Coreripce West Indies 76 There was no one 
on deck but the man at the helm and himself. 

. Use or turning of the helm, space through 


which the helm is turned. 
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disagree as to the amount of helm which was given to the 
ship. 1894 Times 17 Mar. 5/4 Very little helm, three or 
four spokes either to port or starboard, would have done it. 

c. Phrases. Down with the helm, Down helm, 
the order to place the helm so as to bring the 
rudder to windward. Up with the helm, Up helm, 
the order to place the helm so as to bring the 
rudder to leeward. See also ALEE, AMIDSHIPS, 
Bear v. 37, EASE v. 9, FEEL v. 12, Over, Port, 
STARBOARD, WEATHER, 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Alarine (1789) s.v. Amidshifs,.. 
Put the helm amidships, i.e. inthe middle. 1833 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle xv. (1859) 380 Down with the helm and let her 
come round, said I, 1840 Wittts in Longfellow's Life 
(1891) I. 371 Sol up helm for my sister’s house in Brighton. 
1859 Gen. P, THompson Andi Alt. II. xc. 66 Seeif he does 
not up helm, and make the best run of it he can. 1875 
Beprorp Sailor's Pocket Bk. vi. (ed. 2) 215 If caught in a 
hard sudden squall, down helm at once..A tendency to 
carry lee helm should be counteracted at once. 1880 Zoy's 
own Bk. 316 Helm's-a-lee, the call of the helmsman wben his 
helm is hard down in tacking. 

2. a. fig. That by which affairs, etc., are guided. 

c888 K. EtFreo Boeth. xxxv. § 4 Mid bem helman and 
mid pzm stiorropre his godnesse. a1sz9 Sketton Bowge 
of Crt. 250 Holde up the helme, loke up, and lete God stere. 
1607 SHaks. Cor. 1. 1.79 You slander The Helmes 0’ th State. 
¢ 1645 Howe et Levit. v. 1. xxxi. (1754) 226 Bishop Laud .. 
sits at the Helm of the Church. 1679 Fstabl. Test 2’'Tis 
dangerous meddling with tbe Helm of State. 1770 Lanc- 
HORNE Plutarch (1879) 1. 216/1 Fabius came to the helm, 
when Rome experienced the worst... turn of fortune. 1840 
Arnou.p fist, Rome IL. 33 The elderly men, who generally 
held the tribuneship, now abandoned the helm in despair. 

b. ¢ransf. Any part which is used like a helm. 

1660 Mre. Worcester Cent. /nv. Exact Def. 15 The 
(Water-conimanding] Engine consisteth of the following 
Particulars .. 5. A Helm or Stern with Bitt and Reins, 
wherewith any Child may guide, order, and controul the 
whole Operation. 1860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour 162 Salmon.. 
give a series of sharp sculling strokes with their broad 
helms, which sends them sheer out of the water. 

+3. A handle, helve. Ods. 

€ 1430 Syr Gener. 3729 Like mattokes wer here wepens 
wroght, With long helmes of yren stoute. 1589 NasHE 
Alartins Months Minde 45 Let them once cut a helme for 
their hatchet, but of a braunch of you, and they will cut 
downe all the wood handsmooth. 1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. 
v. 312 A great axe.. In which a fair well-polish’d helm 
was put, : 

4. attrtb.and Comé.,ashelm circle, the smallest 
circle in which a ship can be turned ; helm-coat : 
see Coat 56. 8; helm-man = HELMSMAN q.v. ; 
helm-port (see quot.) ; + helm-stock, the tiller 


(cf. Du. helmstok). 

1884 HVest. Morn. News 2 Aug. 8/1 The diameter of the 
*helm circle of the Defence is .. 500 yards. c18s0 Rudin. 
Navig. (Weale) 124 */fedi-fort, that hole in the counter 
through which the head of the rudder passes. //edw port 
transom, the piece of timber placed athwart the inside of 
the counter timbers at the height of the helm-port. 1513 
Douctas Eners v. xiv. 62 Our burd hym kest amyde the 
flowand se, Rycht all togiddir with the *helmstok of tre. 

Helm, 54.3 dia/. Also 6 helme, 8 healm, 9 
dial, h)ellum, elam, elm. fapp. rclated to 
Havuim, OF. hea/m, but the phonology is not clear. 
In sense 2, Du. and LG, have also elm, in 
Holstein Aa/m, in Heligoland haem; some Du. 
dialects have helm, hellem, hellim in the general 


sense of hadm, straw. 

It has been suggested that 4e/m: might be a special 
southern development of OE. ead: Hautm.] ; 

1. The stalk of corn; the stalks collectively, 
straw; ¢sf. as made up in btindles or laid straight 
for thatching. (In this sense perh. confused with 
YELM q.v.) 

1437 (see Aeln-bote in 3). 1578 Lyte Dodoens ww. viii. 461 
Barley hath helme or strawe, lyke wheaten strawe. 1669 
Worupce Syst. Agric. (1681) 238 The best. .is called Helm, 
that is, long and stiff Wheat-straw (with the Ears cul off) 
bound up in bundles unbruised. 1674 Ray S. § E. C. 
Words 68 Hanlm or Helm, stubble gatbered after the corn 
is inned. a@1gz2az Liste Hush. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Helm, 
haim, or straw prepared for thatching. [1862 J. R. Wise 
New Forest (1863) 282 [In the New Forest] three elams 
make a bundle .. [In Wiltshire] the measurement is some- 
what different, five elams forming a bundle. 1866 Brack. 
MoRE Cradock Nowell xxxiii, The wind..brought an ‘elam’ 
of thatch to shelter her.] 

b. =Havutnm sd. a. 

1888 Extwortuy IV. Somerset Word-bk., Hellum, the 
stalk of beans, pease, vetches, potatoes, clover, elc...Nol.. 
straw of any kind..A coarse kind of stalk is implied. 

2. A name for the Bent-grass of the sandhills. 


? Obs. or alien. 

1640 Parkinson 7heat. Bot, 1200 The Italians, and 
Spaniards call it Sfavto .. The Dutch Halm. And we in 
English, Helme, and Matweede. 1897 Contemp, Rev. June 
863 Swarms of rabbits lie out in the ‘helm’, buckthorn 
bushes and little dwarf pine copses [in Holland], 

3. Comb., as helm-sheaf; helm-bote (in quot. 
-bought), the right of cutting helm in a common 


field for thatching. 

1437 CAurchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc. vol. 4), 178 Uno 
homini locato pro le stubel vocato helmebought falcando 
boc pro dicta domo pistrine cooperienda. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. & M. (1684) 111. 855 Good store of Helme-sheaves. 

Helm, v.! (OE. elmian, f. HELM 56.1] trans. 
To furnish or cover with a helm. (Chiefly fed. ) 

@ 1000 Andreas 1307 ‘Gr.) Niht helmade.. beorgas steape. 


1892 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 7/t Many of the witnesses | ¢ 1000 Eurric Gram. xliii. 'Z.) 256 Galea, helm. Galeatus, 


HELMET. 


Behelmod. ¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus u. 4 (593) Maris be 
god pat helmyd is of stel. 1g25 Lo. Heakenen yoiss. ta 
Il. clxviii. 472 Anone, they were agayne helmed, and ran 
togider. 1691 Drvoren Arthur 1. i. (R. Sup.), Now again 
you helm your hoary head. 1795 Sourtney Foan of Arc 
vit. 498 Then from the bank He sprung, and helm'd his 
head. @ 1839 Prazo Poems (1864) 11. 366 Now saddle my 
steed and helm my head. 
Helm, w2 [f. Heim 5.7] srans. To guide 
with or as with a helm; to steer. Chiefly fig. 
1603 Suaxs. ALeas. for Al. ut. ii. 151 The businesse he 
hath helmed, must. .giue him a better proclamation. 1607 
Marston What you will u. i. Ciijb, Fate helmeth all, 
1808 J. Bartow Columé. 1. 613 The steerman gaily helins 
hiscourse along. 1884 Tennyson Beckeé 1. iii, No forswom 
Archbishop Shall helm the Church. 1890 Riper Haccarp & 
LanG World's Desire 41 He helmed the ship towards these. 
intr, or absol. 1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 31/4 The Conquerors 
- -belmed a weather, and stood for the Southward Cape. 
Helm, v.3 dia/. [f. HELm sd.3; but see YELM v.] 
trans. To lay (straw) in order for thatching. 
_ ©1722 Lisce //usb. (1752) 236 Straw is heaped up together 
in order to be helmed. 1762 Forster in PAdl, Trans. LII. 
475, I had a woman. .helming of straw, i.e. laying it straight, 
for the thatcher. 


He‘lmage. rave. [f. HELM v.2+-ace.] Guid- 
ance, direction, management. 1864 in Wesster. 
Helm-bar, -cloud: see HELM 54,1 8. 


Helmed (helmd), f/. a. [f. Het v.! or 5.1 
+-ED.] Wearing a helm; helmeted. 

c1205 Lay. 26744 Ihelmede peines. 1382 Wyctir Ezek. 
Xxxvill. § Men of Persis .. alle sheeldid and helmyd. 158. 
StTanyHuRST A@neis 1. (Arb.) 33 In coach runs helmed 
Achilles. 1629 Mitton Nasivity 112 The helmed Cherubim, 
And sworded Seraphim. 1883 Oman in Academy No. 577. 
3713 The helmed Aphrodite of Corintb. 

Helmet (helmét), sd. Forms: 5~ helmet, 
(6 helmette, healmet, Sc. hewmet, hewmond, 
heumont, 7 hélmit). [a. obs. F. healmet, helmet, 
dim. of he/me (see HEAUME and HELM 56,1), ] 

1. A defensive cover for the head; a piece of 
armour, usually made of, or strengthened with, 
metal, which covers the head wholly or in part. 

It has varied greatly in shape and material at different 
periods; the name is still given to the stiff hat of domed or 
conical form, made of metal or strengthened with bars of 
metal, worn by many troops. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vi. ix, [He] gate hym by the 
Bauowre of his helmet, and plucked hym doune on his knees. 
1513 Douctas nets ix. vii. 194 Mesapus rich hewmet 
(ed. 1553 hewmond] schynand brycht. 1563 Winget Hs. 
(1890) II. 6 For a waippin and a werklume, for a speir or a 
spade, a heumont or a hemmir. 1§90 Spenser /. Q. U1. Ni. 
22 Upon his head he wore an Helmet light, Made of a dead 
mans skull, that seemd a ghastly sight. 1789 BetsHAM 
Ess. 1. vii. 139 Virtue is ..a Minerva, armed with helmet, 
spear, and shield. 1858 Laroner Hand-bk. Nat, Phil. 374 
The helmet and cuirass worn by cavalry is a cooler dress 
than might be imagined, the polished metal being a good 
reflector of heat. 

Jig. 1§09 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxv. lii, The helmet 
mekenes, and the shelde good fayth. 41526 Tinpace Eph. 
vi, 17 Take the helmet off heelth. 

+b. ¢ransf. Put for a man in armour. Obs. 

¢ 1500 Alelusine xxiv, 189 Men of armes, to the nombre of 
foure tbousand helmets. /éid@. xxx. 225 A houndred helmets 
of Hongery..valyaunt knightes & good men of werre. 

ec. Extended to other (non-military) defensive or 
protective kinds of head-gear, such as those worn 
by policemen, firemen, and divers, and the felt or 


pith hat worn in hot climates. 

1842 Branor Dict, Sc., etc., s.v. Diving, A helmet of thin 
sheet copper, which covers the head of the diver. [1858 cf. 
helmet-maker in 9.) 1882 Ocitvie s.v., Helmets of white 
fel1, with folds of linen wrapped round them, are worn in 
India and other hot climates asa protection against the sun. 
The name helmet is also given toa kind of hat worn by 
policemen. 1885 7Zmres 20 Feb. 6/1 Officers and men were 
attired in red serge tunics..sun helmets and puggarees. 

2. A representation of a helmet; esp. in Her. 
The figure of a helmet placed above the escutcheon 
in an achievement and supporting the crest. 

1610 Guitum Heraldry iv. xv. (1611) 231 The bearing of 
Helmets after these seueral manners. 1617 Moryson /fi». 
1m, 263 They take to themselves coates of Armes .. yet nol 
with open Helmets, as Gentlemen beare them, hut with 
closed Helmets, after the manner used by the Citizens in 
Germany. 1847 Gloss. Heraldry s.v., Helmets of different 
forms are placed above shields of arms to denote the rank of 
the bearers. 

3. The upper part of a retort; =Hetm sé.! 5. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bh. Physicke 25/1 Distille 
therout a water, with a glasse helmet as we are used to dis- 
tille the stronge waters. 1660 BoyLe New Exp. Phys. Aleck, 
vill. 64 We took a Glass Helmet or Alembick..such as 
Chymists use in Distillations. 1683 Pettus Fleta Ain. 1. 
(1686) 12x Put in it fifty pounds of Quicksilver .. and place 
an Helmet upon it. 1858 Simmonos Dyct. Trade, Helniet,.. 
tbe upper part of a retort. 

4. A kind of fancy pigeon: see quot. 1735. 

1676 Corton Walton's Angler iv. 76 Of thetame [pigeons] 
there be helmits and runts, and carriers, and cropers. 1735 
J. Moore Colum, in Tegetmeier Pigeons xix. (1867) 164 
They are called Helmets, from their heads being covered 
with a plumage which is distinct in colour from the body, 
and appears somewhat like a helmet to cover the head. 
1833 R. Mupis Feathered Tribes Brit, Isles (1841) 1. 74. 

% (in full Aedmet-shell.) The shell of a molltisc 


of the genus Cassis. : 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Cassis levis, the smooth 
helmet shell, a name given by Rumphius, though very im- 
properly, to the genus of shells called dolia and concha 


HELMET. 


globosa. 1756 P. Browne YVamaica (1789) 408 The .. real 
Conques come next after the Helmets. 1776 Da Costa 
Conchol. 290 A Helmet, Cassis. 1863 \Woop /llustr. Na?. 
fist. 111. 381 Cameos .. that are cut from the Horned 
Helmet-shell are white. 

6. A collector's name for a fossil echinoderm, 
Galeriles albogalerus; cf. helmel-stone in 9. 

1887 H. B. Woopwarp Geol. (ed. 2) 405. 

7. Bot. The arched upper pait of the corolla or 
calyx) in some flowers, esp. labiates and orchids; 
the galea, 

1793 Mautyn Lang. Rot., Welmet, Galea. The upper lip 
of a ringent corolla. 1862 Darwin Fertil, Orchids it. (1885) 
59 The,whole upper part of the helmet answers to the minute 
oval bit of membrane to which the caudicle of Orchis is 
attached. 1866 Treas. Rot. 1. 335,2 s.v. Coryanthes, At the 
foot of the column are two fleshy feet, from whose toe per- 
Potty distils a clear honey-like fluid, which drops into the 

ollow of the helmet. 

8. An appendage of the stipes of the maxilla of 
some insects, as the cockroach; the galea. 

1848 Stark Elem, Nat. ‘ist. V1. 313 A corneous and den- 
tated portion..covered by another piece of a membranous 
consistence, and arched, called the ga/ea or helmet. 

9. atirib, and Comb., as helmel-bonnet, -cone, 
-crown, -fealher,-hat,-head,-maker,-shafe; helmet- 
Shaped, -strewn, -lubed adjs.: helmet-beetle, a 
bectle of the family Casszdide, having a dilated 
thorax forming a kind of helmet covering the head ; 
helmet-bird, a bird of the genus Corylhaix, a 
turakoo; + helmet-cherry, a kind of cherry: ef. 
IIEALME; helmet-cockatoo, Callocephalon galea- 
Jum, ‘an iron-grey bird with a bright red head’ 
(Newton) ; helmet-crab, a species of King-crab, 
Limulus longispinus ; helmet-flower, a nainc for 
Monkshood or Aconite, and for orchids of the 
genus Coryanihes; helmet-hornbill, a species of 
Hornbill, Buces os galealus ; helmet-quail, a quail 
of the American genus ZLopfhoriyx, having an 
elegant curved crest; helmet-shell: see sense § ; 
helmet-stone : sce sense 6. 

1794 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 87 P 6 Still see my "hel- 
met bonnet unimpaired. 1816 Prisc, WAKEFIELD Wal, {/ist. 
Ins. iv. 35 Vhe larvae of the genus Cassia or *Helmet 
Beetle. 1611 Cotcr., 7leaulme, .. the *Ielinet cherric, 
Heart-cherrie. 1777 Warton Poems 70 (Jod.) Wearing in 
death his “*helmet-crown, 1832 Tennyson Lady of Shalott 
ili, ‘he helmet and the *helmet-feather Burn’d like one burn- 
ing flame together. 1597 GERAKDE //erba/\ 1633) 972 Blew 
“Ielmet-floure, or Monks-hood. 1629 Parkinson ’aradisi 
xxvi, 216 The poisonfull Helmet flower. 1893-6 Nrwtos 
Dict. Birds 434The *Helmet-Hornhill, a native of Sumatra 
and Borneo. 1858 Simmonvs Dict. Trade, * Helmet-maker, 
amaker of defensive coverings for the head, worn as soldiers, 
fiiemen, etc, 1813 Scotr 7rierm. 1. viii, Steel from spur 
to *helmet-plume. a778 WitnertnG Brit, Plants (1796) 1. 
283 Melampyruin..Upper lip Baan isk compressed. 
1835 Linptey /utrod. bot. (1848) 1. 335 If the corolla is very 
irregular with one petal very large and helmet-shaped, it is 
sometimes called cassideous. 1753 Cuamuens Cyl. Supp, 
Galea,..a genus of. .sea hedgehogs, whose shape is that of a 
large elevated helmet. .This genus, when fossile, is called in 
English the *helmet stone, 1793 Martyn Lang. Lot., 
*Helmet-tubed Petal, Gatealo-tubulatum petalum., ‘ 

Hence He ‘lmetful, as much as a helmet will 
hold; Helmetiless c., having no helmet. 

1863 Wiyte Metvitre Gladiators mi. xx. (1864) 416 He 
would give all his share of spoil for a helmetful of water. 
1891 R. Kiptine Light that failed ii, A hielmetless soldier 
was firing over Dick's head. 


Helmet, v. [f. HELMET 5d ] 
nish with a helmet. 

a 1661 Fuctcer Worthies (1840) 1. 165 Helmeted on their 
heads and crested like a lark. 1807 Woxpsw. Ihhite Doe 
v. 137, ] helineted a brow though white, And took a place 
in all men's sight. 1889 Spectator 9 Nov. 637,22 Rock- 
panoplied giants. .helmeted with eternal simw. 

Helmet-crest. 

1, (Also helmet crest.) The crest of a helmet. 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxin. viii, Upon his first head 
in his helinet crest. 1676 Hospes //iad (1677) 244 Lycon 
him hit upon the helmet-crest. 1814 Scott Ld. of [sles 111. 
vi, The honoured pledge you gave .. shall wave upon my 
helmet-crest. 

2. Acrested humming-bird of the genus O.xryfogon. 

1863 Woop /ilustr. Nat, Hist. 1). 241 The Helmet- 
crests are very curious birds, and are at once known hy the 
singular pointed plume which crowns the top of the head. 

Helmeted helmeted), pp/.a.  [f. HELMET 54, 
or v.+-ED.] Wearing a helmet. In So¢. helmet- 


shaped, galeate. 

15sz Hutoet, Helmeted, gateatus. 1612 Two Noble K. 
1. i, Unto the helmeted Bellonause them. 1831 Don Gard. 
Dict, Gloss., Galeate, helmeted. 1862 J. Grant Caft. of 
Guard vii, Yhey knelt .. on the green sward, bowing all 
their helmeted heads. 

+ Helmetie’r, helmettier. Os. rare. 
-1ER.] A soldier wearing a helmet. 

1600 Hottanp Livy x iv. xxxili. 1191 He ordained that 
the helmettiers or morioners [ga/eatos] should stand upon 
their feet, having their shields upright before them. 

Helminth (he'lminp). (ad. Gr. éApuvs, éApev- 
(comb. form éAjuv@o-) maw-worm, intestinal worm; 
in mod.F. helminthe.] 


1. A worm, esp. an intestinal worm. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1.6 Certain Vermes, as the Helminths. 
1867 J. Hoce Microsc. u. iii. 565 The Fluke belongs to the 
order Trematoda, which signifies that they are internal 
parasites, suctorial worms or helminths. 1887 F. J. Bete 


trans. To fur- 


[see 


208 


in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 770 (title) A Note on the Relations of 
Helminth Parasites to Grouse Disease. 


2, A/in. A variety of chlorite occurring in felspar 
and quartz. 1861 in Bristow Gloss. Mining. 


Helminthagogue (helmi‘npageg’, a. and sd. 
Med. [f{, Gr. €Apiv@- (see prec.) + dyaryos drawing 
forth.] 

A. adj, ‘Having power to expel intestinal worms’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886,; anthelmintic. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex, ; 

B. sé. A medicine for expelling intestinal worms. 

1704 in J. Harris Lex. YSechu. 1706 Pxiriirs ed. 
Kersey), //elminthugogues, or Ietminthicks, Medicines 
that drive out Worms, or cause them to be voided. 

5o Helminthagogic (-agp'dzik), a.=prec. A. 

1727 laitey vol. I, Helminthagogick, expelling Wonns. 

Helminthiasis (belminpai-asis). /a/h. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. éApuv@av to suffer from worms, f. éApuvd- 
llELMINTH: sce -AsIs.} A diseased condition 
characterized by the presence of worms in the body. 

1811 in Hooper Sled. Dict, 1865 Pop. Sc. Rev. 1V. 165 
Introducing this parasite (Gilharzia Axmatobia\ and its 
terrible helminthiasis into this country. 1876 tr. }f agner's 
Gen. Pathol. 109 Yhe disposition to helminthiasis. 

Helminthic (helmi-npik,, 2. and sd. [f. Gr. 
eApevO- WIELMINTH + -1c.] A. aaj. Pertaining toa 
helminth or intestinal worm. 

1755 JouNson, //elminthick, relating to worms. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1, 278 An hepatic disease, which 
gradually changed to violent helannthe symptoms in the 


stomach. 

B. 56, = HELMINTHAGOGUE 50, 

1704 in J Harris Lex. Seckn. 1706 in Puitirs. 
Helminthite. Geol. [f. as prec. + -rre.] 


‘ Applied to those long sinuous tracks so common 
on the surfaces of many flaggy sandstones, and 
which are usually considered as worm-trails’ (Page 
Hand-bk, Geol. Terms 1859). 

Helminthoid (helminpoid’, 2. [f. as prec. 
+ -OID.] Resembling or of the nature of a hel- 
mith ; vermiform. 

1854 in Mayne xpos. Lex. 1864 W. AitKEN Sc. 4 
Pract, Med. (ed. 3) 1. 807 Ilelminthoid Entozoa which 
have heen discovered infesting the human body. 

Helmi'ntholite. [f. Gr. éApi@o- IleELsistu 
+-Lite.) +1. /’alaont. (See quot.) Obs. 

1846 Woxcester cites Hawitton. 1882 Ocitvie, /Jel- 
mintholte, a fossil worm, with or without shell. 

2. Win. (See quot.) 

1865-72 Watts Dict, Chem. WN. 141 Helmintholite, a 
variety of limestone, generally of a dark colour, ad dis. 
tinguished by the beautiful red and green iridiscence of 
the fossil shells which it contains. It is found in Carinthia, 
at Halle in the T'yrol, and other localities, and is made into 
a variety of ornamental articles. 

Helmintholith, /atk. [f. as prec. +Gr. 
Al-os stone.] ‘A calcareous concretion produced 
from an intestinal worm or other entozoon’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886). 

Helminthology (helminpglodzi). [f. as prec. 
+ -LoGY.] That branch of zoology, or of medical 
scieuce, which treats of helminths. 

1819 in Pantofogia, 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) 
1. 265 ole, Persons unacquainted with helminthology. 
1864 T. S. Cossotp iétle) Entozoa: an Introduction to 
the Study of Helminthology, with reference more particu- 
larly to the Internal Parasites of Man. ; 

So Helmintholo‘gic, Helmintholo gical adjs , 
pertaining to helminthology; Helmintho‘logist, 


one versed in helminthology. 

1822 J. Fremine Philos. Zool. 11. 416 (L.) Few parts of 
either England or Scotland have been surveyed by the eye 
of the helminthologist. 1828 Weaster, /fe/minthologic, 
Welminthological. 1862 T. S. Conpotn in /utell. Observer 
No. 1. 25 Our recent helminthological discoveries. 1876 
Beneden'’s Anim, Parasites \ntrod., All helminthologists, 
with few exceptions, looked upon worms in the interior of 
the body as formed without parents in the same organs 
which tbey occupy. 

Helminthons (helmi‘npas), a2. [f. HELMINTH 
+-0Us.] Infested with intestinal worms; predis- 
posed to helminthic diseases. 

1854 Mayne Exfos. Lex., //lelminthodes,..helminthous. 
1861 Hutme tr. Moguin-Tandcn w. vil. 332 _ Improper 
nourisbment greatly favours the appearance of the Hel- 
mintha...It appears also that the nature of the constitution 
(‘helminthous ’) has great influence. 


Helmless (he'lmles), z.! [f. HELM 56.1+-LEss.] 
Without a helm or helmet. 

1600 Fairrax Zasso 1. xxvi, Clorinda. .helmlesse to the 
forrestward ganhie. 1814 Byron Larva i. xvi, The cloven 
cuirass, and the helmless head. a 

He'lmless, a.2 [f. HELM 54.2 +-LEss.] With- 
out a helm or steering gear; rudderless. Also fg. 

1824 Byron Def. Transf.\. i. 116 Tbe desert-ship, he 
helmless dromedary. 1850 Tennyson, /t Mem. iv, My 
will is bondsman to the dark}; 1 sit within a helmless bark. 


Helmlet. xonce-wd. [f. Hetm 56.1 + -LEt.] 
A small helm or helmet. 

1883 SwinsurneE Les Casguettes xi.in Eng. /llustr. Mag. 
Oct. 18 No touch may loosen the black hraced helmlets For 
the wild elves’ heads of the wild waves wrought. 

Helmsman (he'lmzmzn). Also 7 helmeman. 
{f. Het 54.24 Man.] The man at the helm who 
steers the ship; a steersman. Also fg. 

1622 R. Hawkins Moy, S. Sea (1847) 84 A good helme man 


HELOT. 


may be overcome with an imagination, and so mis-take one 
poynt for another. 1627 Cart. Smitn Seaman's Gram. ii, 
12 The Rudder is so turned to and fro as the Helmesman 
pleaseth. 1798 Cotrripce 4ac. Mar. vy. xi, Vhe helmsman 
steered, the ship moved on, 1860 Merc. Marine Mag.V11. 
147 The helmsman, and others of tbe watch. 

Iience He‘lmsmanship, the function of a helins- 
man. Also Helmswoman, Helmsagirl sovce- 
wds., a woman or girl who steers. 

1890 World 13 Aug. 28/2 The Squadron..encouraged 
amateur helmsmanship. 1870 Daily News 17 May, A 
helms-girl at the stern in a pilot jacket and straw hat. 

+He-lmster. Obs. rare—'. [irrey. f, Nets 56.2] 
‘The helm, tiller. 

1594 Anack to Know a Anave in Hazl. Dodsley V1. 571 
While 1 am master of the bark, I nican to keep the helinster 
in my hand. 

Helmstok: see HELM 54.2 4. 

Helm-wind: see Hes 56.1 8, 

+ Helo, @. Ods. or dial. Forms: 7 helo/e, 
helaw, 7-9 halo, hala, 8-9 healo. [Ltymology 
unknown.] Lashful, modest, shamefaced. 

1611 Cotar. s.v. Cotfé, Fl est nd tout coiffé,.. hee is verie 
maidenlie, shamefacde, heloe. /bid., /onteux, shamefast, 
bashfull, helo, modest. 1674 Ray NV C. Words 25 Heloe or 
Helaw, bashful, a word of common use. 1688 SHADWELL 
Sgr. Alsatia rt, (1720 57 fac &... Kiss her, l say. Lo/p. lam 
so hala; lain ashamed. ¢ 1746 J. Cot.ser (Vim Bobhin) 
Lance, Dial, (182) 87 Healo, bashful. 1828 Craven Dial, 
Halo, Healo, bashful, modest, 

Helobious (litlée'bios , a. rare~°.  [f. mod.L. 
helobius .f, Gr. €Aos marsh + -fros living) + -ous.| 
Living in marshes; _palustrine. 

(1854 Mayne Fxfos, Lex., /Felubius.) 1889 in Cent. Dict, 

Helocerous hilpscras , a. Entom. [f. Gr. 
HAos hail +xépas horn + -ots.] Having club-shaped 
antenue ; clavicor, 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lexv., Helocerns,..applied by Dumeril 
to a Family..of the Coleoptera, comprehending those in 
which the anfennz represent an oblong miass composed of 
lamunz, which scent perforated Ly a central aais; heloceruus, 

Heloderm (hilodiim). Zool. [ad. mod.L. hé- 
lo.terma, {. Gr. HAos nail + déppa skin.] A large 
and repulsive-looking venomous lizard of the genus 
Heloderma, having its shin studded with warts or 
tubercles like heads ofnails. here are two species, 
found in, Mexico and Arizona. 

1882 /’roc. Zool. Soc. 632 Sir Joseph Fayrer made the 
subjoined remarks .. 1 was present when the Heloderin bit 
two Guinea-pigs in the hind leg, 1895 J esto. Gaz. 17 
Aug. 3/3 Mr. ‘lyrrell does not think the heloderin‘s poisou- 
ous bite would kill a man unless in exceptional cases. 

Tlence Helode'rmatoid @., liaving the form or 
character of a heloderm; Helode'rmatous a., 
having a warty skin like a heloderm. 

{| Helodes (h/lou-diz), a, and 56. Afed, (mod. 
L., a. Gr, éAwdns marshy, f, €Aos marsh.]} 

A. adj, Marshy, marsh-; (of fevers) produced by 
marsli miasma. B. sé. A fever so produced; a 
marsh-fever. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), //elodes, a particular kind of Fever, 
accompanied with colliquative Sweats, the Tongue being 
dry and hard. 1753 Cuampers Cycel. Supp., [/elodes..\n 
medicine. .used as a characteristic epithet in certain fevers. 
1811 Hoorer Aled, Dict. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., lfelodes.. 
-Also, a terin for marsh fever, oe 

Helodont (hi lodgnt), a. Palaont. [f. Gr. jAos 
nail + d80vr- tooth.] Hlaving teeth shaped like a 
nail or spike ; (of a tooth: of this shape. 

1886 i W. Davis in Geol. Sag. (N.S.) 11). 151 A number 
of small helodont teeth are scattered over some of the pieces 
of limestone. 


|| Helosis (hflésis). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
€id-evv to roll.] (See quots.) 

1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), //elosis, a turning back of the 
Eye-lid. 1811 Hooper Med. Dict., Hfelosrs, au eversion or 
turning up of the eyelids. 1874 in Dunetison. 

Helot (he'lft, hrlpt), Forms: 6 Hylote, 6-7 
llot(e, 7 El{y)ot, 7- Helot, 9 helot. fad. L. 
Hélotes, a. Gr. Ethwres (pl. of ExAws), also //ilota 
(Héte, Livy), a. Gr. EiAwra: (pl. of EiAwrns) ; tra- 
ditionally taken as deriv of “EAos Helos, a town 
in Laconia whose inhabitants were enslaved. (The 
capital H is now usual only in the original histori- 
cal sense; so in the derivatives.)] 

Gr. Antig. (Helot) One of a class of serfs in 
ancient Sparta, intermediate in status between the 
ordinary slaves and the free Spartan citizens. 

Drunken Helot: in allusion to the statement (Plutarch 
Lycurg. xxviii), that Helots were, on certain occasions, 
compelled to appear in a state of intoxication, in order to 
excite in the Spartan youth repugnance to drunken habits. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arh.) 48 If Lycurgus .. take 
counsel of Apollo..he shalbe charged to leaue tbose 
precepts to the white liuered Hylotes. 1586 T. B. La 
Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. (1589) am Well, if yee thinke it good, 
divide the rest amongst the Ilots. 1630 Bratuwait £ng. 
Gen tlem. (1641) 100 Like those base Elyots slaved to ebricty. 
a 1653 G. Daniet /dy// iit. 166 The Kest Like drunken 
Helots, either Act the Jest Their Rigours shall impose, 
1779 Jouxson in Boswell 1 Apr., In that respect he would 
be like the drunken Helot. 1846 Grote Greece 11. vi. (1888) 
Il. 291 The Helots..were Coloni or serfs bound to the soil, 
who ulled it for the benefit of Spartan proprietors. 

b. /ransf. (helot) A serf, a bondsman. 

[1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 48, 1 coulde wishe it in 

England, that there were greater preferment for the valiant 
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Spartanes, then the sottishe Hylotes.] 1823 Byron Age of 
Bronze vi, Slaves of the east, or helots of the west. 13862 
D. Witson Prek. Man Il. xxiv. 404 The Saxon helot of 
the Conquest grew into the sturdy English freeman. 3877 
Farrar Days of Youth it. 17 God's heroes may be the 
world’s helots, ; A 

ce. Comd., as helot-like adj. 

a 1873 Lytton Pausanias 84 The rigid and helot-like 
slavery to which the native Bithynians were subjected. 

He‘lotage. [f. prec.+-acE.] =HELorisM. 

1831 Cartyte Sart. Res, ui. iv. heading. 

Helotism (he'lgtiz’m, hi-). [f. as prec. + -18¥.] 
The condition of a Helot or helot ; the system of 
serfage which prevailed in Sparta; a system under 
which a class of the community are treated as a per- 
manently inferior order. ; 

31823 Blackw. Mag. X1V.533 Lamenting over the Helotism 
of Ireland. 1845 M¢Cuttocn Yaxation 1. iii. (1852) 105 
Providing..for the exaltation of a few individuals by the 
irremediable helotism of the great majority. 1846 Grote 
Greece I. vii. (1849) II. 591 The subsequent state of Helotism 
into which they were reduced. 

Helotize (he'lgtaiz, hz-), v. [f. as prec. + -1ZE.] 
trans. To reduce to thc condition of a Helot. 

1846 Grote Greece u. vi. (1862) II. 140 Helotising the 
inhabitants. a 1873 Lytton Pausanias (1875) 106 ‘hose 
galling chains of custom and of country which helotize 

affection, genius, nature herself. 

Helotry (he'lgtri, hz-). [f. as prec. + -Ry.] 

1. Helots or serfs collectively ; a class of helots. 

1829 SoutHry Sir 7. Afore (1831) I. 174 Down to the 
poorest hovel in which his helotry are stalled. 1829 Macau: 
Lav Ess., Southey (1887) 126 The helotry of Mamnion are 
not, in our day, so easily enforced to content theniselves as 
the peasantry of that happy period. 1835 Tast’s Mag. II. 
521 The priesthood have been called in to supply to a 
trampled helotry..the want of natural leaders. 

2. The condition of Helots; serfdom; slavery. 

1873 Symonps Grk. Poets xii. 400 Who can forget the 
stories of Spartan Helotry? 1882 Gd. Words 748 The 
ancient system of slavery and = AF 

Help (help), v. Pa. t. helped (helpt), arch. 
holp (houlp); pa. pple. helped, arch. holpen 
(howlpén,-p’n). Forms: 1 helpan, 2-4 helpen, 
3-7 helpe, 4- help. (Also 3 halp-, healp-, 
heolp-, elp, 6 healp(e.) /a. ¢. and pfle.: see 
below. [Com. Teut. str. vb.: OE. helpan, healp 
(hulpon), holpen = OF ris. helpa, OS. helpan (Du., 
LG. helpen), OHG, helfan (Ger. helfen’, ON. 
hjalpa (Sw. hyelpa, Da. hjelpe), Goth. hilpan, halp 
(hulpum), hulpans:OTeut. ablaut series he/p-, halp-, 
hulp- (holp-). The expected pre-Teut. form is 
*helb-: a root ke/p- in same sense appears in Lith. 
scélpli to help. Of the strong inflexions, the nor- 
mal ME. pa. t. sing. was Aa/p; the pl. was Aolpen 
(with o of pa. pple.), later Ao/p(e, which ¢ 1500 
was extended also to the sing., and continued 
in frequent use till r7th c.; it is now a rare 
archaism. The pa. pple. Aolpenx, kept alive by 
biblical and liturgical use, is still cmployed by 
poets and archaists ; from 14th to 17th e. it occurs 
shortened to ho/p(e. The weak inflexion helped is 
found from ¢ 1300, and has gradually become the 
usual form. For other points see the Forms below.] 

A. Hlustrations of Forms of Pa. t. and Pa. pple. 

L. Strong past tense. @. st and 3rd stug. a. 1 
healp, 2-3hélp, 5huelp. 8. 3-5halp. y. 6-7 
holpe, 6-9 holp. 

@, ¢897 K. AEtFRED Gregory's /’ast. v.45 He..his healp. 

e1175 Lamb. Hom. 79 A preost .. him nawiht ne help. 
a1300 Floriz & Bl. 761 Hohim rodde and help. ¢1410 Chron. 
Eng. 558 in Ritson A/efr. Rom. He huelp hire brother. 
_B._ ¢ 1200 OrmiN 1342 Hemm itt hallp. ¢ 1305 Fudas 108 
in Z. £. P. (1862) 110 He halp menie man. 1470-85 Matorv 
Arthur u, xiii, Her blood halpe not the lady. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. xiii. 15 His yongest doughter halp hym. 

y- 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. ccxx. 283 The kyng of 
Cypre holpe them. 1559 Ali7~. A/ag.,Warwicke xvii, Llyke 
wyse hym refused: And holpe vp Henry. 1571 Campion //is¢. 
/rel. xv. (1633) 48 Who..holpe the Saxons. 1859 TENNYSON 
Guinevere 45 Lancelot holp ‘To raise the Prince. 

b. 2d sing. 1-3 hulpe,(3 holpe). Szbj. 1-3 
hulpe. 

¢ 1000 Ags. ?s.(Th.) lxx{i]. 20 Donne Su... hulpe min. ¢1200 
Oran 12033 But iff patt Godd himm hullpe par. c 1205 
Lay. 8931 Pu me hulpe [c 1275 holpe]. 

c. plural. a. i hulpon. £8. 3-4 holpen. y. 
4-7 holpe, 6-7 holp, (4 hylpe). 5. 4 halp. «. 
5 heelp. 

a, 8, y. a 1000 Christ 1353 in Exeter Bk., ze hyra hulpon. 
c1000 Shrine 162/16 (Bosw.) Da steortas hulpan ealle dzs 
hafdes. ¢1250Gen. § Ex. 3382 Hise benes hem holpen wel. 
¢1320 R. Brunne Medit. 922 Anone runne to alle .. and 
hylpe. 1377 Lanct. P. 2. B. vi. 108 To erie pis halue acre 

olpyn hym manye. 1382 Wvcuir1 Esdras x.15 Mosollam, 
and Sebethai, Leuitus, holpen hem. 1600 Hottanp Livy vin. 

x. 255 Then his feeres and companions holpe to arme the 
younge Gentleman. 1605 Loud. Prodigal 1. i, These hands 
of mine holp to wind him. 6 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 2217 
No his tvifold armes halp him nou3t. «._ 1483. CAxToN 

Gold, Leg. 130/1 All men..heelp them. 

2. Strong pa. pple. a. 1-9 holpen, (4-5 -yn(e). 
B. 4-7 holpe, (4 hulpe), 6-7 holp. 

€ 1200 Oxmin 6201 E33per birrp purrh operr beon Hollpenn. 
¢1340 Hamvote Prose 77. (1866) 28 Nede for to be lukede 
toand holpyne by pe. 1382 Wycuir Ps. Ixxxv[i]. 17 Thou 
Lord vo ao me. ¢€1385 Citaucer L. G. W. 1984 
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Ariadne, He shal ben holpyn, 1836 Tinoace Luke 1. 54 
He..hath holpen his servaunt Israhel. 1581 Ric Farew. 
Milit. Prof. (1846) 14 We have .. holpe them at many a 
pinche. 1607 Torsett Four-f, Beasts (1658) 120 The Hound 
must be holp..with the voyce. .of the Hunter, 1676 Hopes 
/iiad 1. 378 If you have holpen Jove with word or deed. 
1856 Mrs. BrowninG Aur. Leigh 24, I who was Entreated 
thus and holpen. 

3. Weak pa. t. and pple. a. 3- helped, (4-3 -id, 
-yd, -et, -it, -yt), 6-9 helpt. £8. 6-7 holpt. 

a. @1300 Cursor A/, 20184 Freindes..me helped. @1300 
E. E. Psalter xxvii{ij. 7 In him hoped mi hert, and helped 
{v.~. hulpen] am I. 1676 Houses //iad. 1. 553, I would have 
helpt you once. 

B. 1583 Stanvuurst 2ne7s u1. (Arb.) 52 Downe Menelaus 
is holpt. 1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts (1658) 22 By drink- 
ing asees milk they be holpt. 

B. Signification. 

1. trans. To furnish (a person, etc.) with what is 
serviceable to his efforts or his needs; to aid, as- 
sist. a. To add one’s own action or effort to that 
of (another) so as to make it more effectual; to 
further the action or purpose of. (See also 5 b). 

In OE. construed with genitive or dative (as if = to bea 
helper ef, helpful ¢o, of which the former became obs. and 
the latter ceased to be distinguishable from the accusative. 

¢ 897 K. AELFrep Gregory's Past. v. 44 He uyle.. helpan 
dzs folces mid 3am pe he [God] his healp. @ 1000 Hymues 
vii. 44 (Gr.) Du monegum helpst. c1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) 
Ixx. 20 [Ixxi. 21] Donne..du hulpe min. a@1035 Laws Crut 
i. c. 68 [69] (Schmid) Helpan aa pam radost, pe helpes betst 
behofad. (a 1067 Charter Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. 1V. 206 
Gode geude mine saule to helpene. c1a0os Lay. 9263 And 
be eorl Aruiragus Mid adele help his broder. 1382 Wycuir 
Rev, xii. 16 ‘The erthe helpide the womman. 1480 CaxTON 
Chron, Eng. ccxxxviii. 263 He worshyped halp and mayn- 
tened holy chirche and hir mynystres. 1484 — Fadles of 
«i=sop wt. vi, Fortune helpeth bothe the good and euylle 
folke. 1577-87 HoLinsHeD Chron. I. 4/2 They faine.. that 
Jupiter holpe his sonne Hercules, by throwing downe stones 
from heauen in this battell. 1700 Grecorv in Collect. 
(O. H. S.) I. 322 Machines for the helping and enlarging 
the sight (as telescopes). 1865 Ruskin Sesame § 30 note, 
A nation in its youth may be helped by laws, as a weak 
child by backboards. P s 

b. To supply or relieve the wants or necessities 
of; to succonr. 

cgso Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. xx. 30 Milsa us ve/ help usiz 
sunu dauides. c1000 fEirric //om, II. 442 We sceolon 
earmra inannahelpan. c1175 Lams. //om. 79 Per com a 
prost bi pe weie and him nawiht ne help. cr1ra0o 77in. 
Coll, Hom. 9 Help be hauelease. ¢1z05 Lav. 28394 Heo 
him heolpen At hejere neoden. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 
3567 Pe saules, pat til purgatory wendes, May be helped 
thurgh help of frendes. 1578 Tinme Cadnine on Gen. 276 
Who Would have suffered him rather to perish with hunger 
an hundred times than that they would haue holpen him in 
his need. 1601 Sutaxs. ed. C.1. ii. 111 Helpe me Cassius, 
or I sinke. 1733 Pork f/or. Sat, u. i. 137 To help who 
want, to forward who excel. 

ec. In sudj. pres., in invocations and oaths: esp. 
in So help me God, the customary formula in a 
solemn oath; and in God help him (them, etc.), 
often a parenthetical exclamation of pity for the 
helpless condition of the person spoken of. 

¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 33 Ah swa me helpe drihten, be ilke 
mon be wule fulien alle his sunne lustes .. ne kimed he 
nefre inne heoueneriche. ¢ 1250 Gen. & £.x. 2528 And he 
Sat Bise lettres wrot, God him helpe weli mot, And ber3e is 
sowle fro sor3e & grot Of helle pine. ¢1369 CHaucrR 
Dethe Blaunche 550, | wolde as wys god helpe me soo 
Amende hyt yif 1] kan or may. 1508 Dunpar Tua Mariit 
Wemcn 159, I hait him with my hert, sa help me our Lord ! 
1605 SuHaks. Macé. tv. ii. 59 Now God helpe thee, poore 
Monkie, 1617 Moryson /¢77. 111. 190, I N. N. sweare. .that 
I will... and give my Voice .. as God helpe me, [etc.]. 1847 
‘Tennyson Princ. 11.67, I never knew my father, but she 
says (God help her) she was wedded to a fool. 1868 Ac? 31-2 
Vict. c. 72 § 2, 1..do swear that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, her heirs 
and successors, according to law So help me God. 

Q. absol. or intr. To afford aid or assistance ; 
often in zzper. as a cry for assistance. 

(See note to 1 as to OE. constr.) 

a1zazsg Ancr. R. 320 Cause is, hwi pu hit dudest, oder 
hulpe perto. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 44 Help 
knyghtes, if 3e may, I may no ferrer go. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce u, 416 Schir philip..gan cry: ‘Help, help! I have 
the new maid king!’ ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 447 Dan Benna 
halp ry3t well perto. 1589 Cocan //aven Health (1636) 176 
Yet the goodnesse of the pasture helpeth much to the good- 
nesse of the milke. 1591 7roud. Raigne K. Fohn (1611) 19 
Ifelp hands, I haue no lands, Honor is my desire. 1611 Bisie 
2 Sam. xiv. 4 Shee fell on her face to the ground, and did 
oheysance, and said, Helpe, O king. 1811 Byron Hints fy. 
//or. 817 Help, Christians, as ye hope for grace ! 

+2. /rans. To benefit, do good to; to be of use 
or service to, to profit. Ods. (exc. as implied in 1.) 

c 1000 /ust, Polity in Thorpe Anc. Laws II. 332 penne 
helpe ze wel pam pe ge larad, gif hi eowrum larum fylizean 
willadé. @1200 Moral Ode 297 Ne mai heom nober helpen 
per i-bede ne almesse. ¢1340 Cursor MM. 1439 (Fairf.) Ne 
mu3t ham help na hali-hede, Attyn to hel pai most nede. 
61470 Henry Weltace 111. 237 Bot loss our men, it helpis 
ws rycht nocht. 1535 CoverpaLe 1 A/acc, ii. 13 What 
helpeth it vs then tolyue? 1581 Petmie Guazzo's Crv. Conv, 
1. (1586) 2h, To consider the things that helpe him, and the 
things that hurt him, 1582 N. T.(Rhem.) Matt, xxv. 9 
margin, We shal not be holpen by other mens deserts at 
the day of iudgement. 1648 Gace West Jud, vi. 17 Iron, 
Knives, or such things which may help them in their Wars. 

b. absol. or intr. To be of use or service; to 
avail. Often quasi-zpersonal, Obs. (exc, as im- 


plied in 1d.) 
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¢x000 Sax. Lecchd. 11. 134 Wib fefre eft hylpd syndrizo 
marubie to drincanne. ¢1z05 Lay. 16181 Heo rohten, pat 
heo inoh hafden, beh hit lutel hulpe. a 1300 Cursor M, 
20271 Lat be weping, it helps noght. ¢ 1386 CHaucer 
Knt.’s T. 1962 What helpeth it to tarien forth the day? 
¢ 1477 Caxton Fason 76 b, Appollo..dyde all that he coude 
but yt halpe not ner profited no thing. 1553 T. WiLson 
Rhet. (1580) 192 A similitude, whiche beyng dilated helpeth 
well for amplification. 1747 WEsLey Prim. Physic (1762) 97 
Mustard, and Juice of Scurvy Grass, help in a cold Scurvy. 
(1756 Burke Sud/. §& B. 1. iv, In reality, a great clearness 
helps but little towards affecting the passions.] 

. ref. To put forth needed effort in one’s own 
behalf; to do of oneself what is needed ; to extricate 
oneself from a difficulty. 

a 132g Leg. Kath. 2103 Ha ne mahen nowéer Helpen ham 
seoluen, Ne heom pat ham seruid. c¢ 1275 Lay. 30390 For 
nibing worbe be mon pat nele him seolue heolpe. @1300 
Cursor M, 16255 If pou wil noght help pi-self, men haldes 
be for quede. 31551 T. Witson Logike (1580) 74 b, God 
will helpe them ..if thei helpe theimselves. 1597 SHaxs. 
2 Hen. 1V, i. ii. 247 She is ld, and cannot helpe her selfe. 
1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate (1861) 14 He helps himself on 
each emergency by copying or duplicating his own structure, 
just so far as the need is. 1873 F.W. Rosinson Little 
Kate Kirby 1. iv. 45, 1 don't think that I shall require your 
assistance, or that I shall be unable to help myself. 188: 
S. R. Garpiner Jztrod. Eng. Hist. viii. § 3, 153 He (Crom- 
well] had no pleasure in ruling by force. But he could not 
help himself. 

+b. with of or wh: To make use of, avail 
oneself of. Ohs. (=F. se servir de). 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. i. xx. 133 We have holpen us 
of’the saynges of the boke of Vegece. ¢ 1489 — Sonnes of 
Aymon xxiv. 528, I byleve that this devyll helpeth himself 
wyth som devilry. 158: Petre Guazzo's Civ. Conv. i. 
(1586) sob, I judge them mervailous unfortunate that cannot 
helpe themselves with those qualities they are indued withall, 
at such time, 1628 Dicsy Voy. Afcdit. 64 Through..a 
dishonest desire to helpe himselfe of my being there. 

c. with Zo: ste 7, 8 

4. trans. To make (an action, process, condition, 
etc.) more effectual ; to assist in bringing about ; to 
further, promote. See help forward, help on, in 5. 

1559 Mlirr Aag., Hen. V/, xiv, The other sinne, through 
humours holpe, which god doth highly hate. «a 16z6 Bacon 
Sylva § 364 If you make the Earth narrower at the bottome 
than at the Top. .it will helpe the Experiment. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. vi. 656 Vhir armor help'd thir harm. 1700 S. L. tr. 
Fryke's Voy. E. India 355 We were forced to Eat Bacon 
.. Raw, and afterwards help the Digestion of it with Indian 
Brandy. 1874 Green Short Hist. it. § 6. 90 The troubles of 
the time helped here as elsewhere the progress of the town. 

5. With zifin. or clase : 

a. With zzfix. alone. (This may either arise 
through ellipsis of the ebject in b, or may be a use 
of sense 4 with inf. obj.) 

In this and b the infinitive has normally 40, which however 
from 16th c. is often omitted : this is now dia/. or vulgar. 

©1175 Lamb. Hont, 37 To seke gan, and pa deden helpen 
to buriene. ¢1320 R. Brunne AZed?¢. 922 And hylpe er 
precyus body to bere. 1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) VI. 135 
Theodorus..halp to putte Wilfridus out of his bisshopricke. 
¢1410 Love Bonavent, Alirr. |. 104 (Gibbs MS.), I halp to 
burye hym. 1548 Upatt Hvasm. Par. Luke 6b, To helpe 
garnishe his mother tongue. 1598 Barckirey Felic. Man 
(1631) 220 He proved so good a scholler that it holpe to work 
the destruction of his owne soule and many others. ¢ 1611 
Cnarman //iad xin. (R.), Many helpfull men That..would 
then Helpe beare his mighty seven-fold shield. 1625 Burcrs 

‘ers. Tithes 18 Vet is hee still. .bound to help maintaiue his 
Minister, if he be in want. 1735 Pore £/. Arbuthnot 248 
He help'd to bury whom he help’d to starve. 1853 Lyncu 
Self-lmprov, iii, 58 All the leaves that helped nourish it. 1862 
‘TYNDALL J/ountaincer vi. 55 Such thoughts had a dynamic 
value, and helped to lift me over the rocks. 

b. With 067. and z#f. Toaid or assist (a person 
to do something). (Sec sense 1.) 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 1342 Forr hemm itt hallp biforenn Godd To 
clennsenn hemm off sinne. @1300 Cursor A/. 28363 Or 
help ober men to sing. 1362 Lanat. /?. P/. A. vn. 99 To 
heren pis half-Acre helpen him ful monye. ¢1430 Lypc. 
Compl, Bl. Knt.xxvi, But who shal helpe me now for to 
compleyne. @ 1539 CovEROALE Remains (1846) 575, I wyll 
helpe synners turne to the. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ 
Voy, Ambass. 400 The Envoy help’d him to put it on. 1697 
Dampier Voy. 1.214 Every Ships company made [canoas] for 
themselves, hut we all helped each other tolaunch thein. 1852 
M. ArNnoitp Empedoctes on Etna 1. i, | would fain stay and 
help thee tend him. 1855 Macautay Ast. Eng xi. UI. 49 
The hereditary enemies of his house had helped him to mount 
athrone. eres 

+e. With 0/7. c/.: To procure or assist in pro- 
curing (¢ha¢ something should be done). Ods. 

¢1410 Hoccteve Mother of God 136 Helpith me pat I 
may my lyf amende. c1440 Gesta Rom, i 1 (Harl, MS.), 
1 woll wite, if pou cowde helpe pat he were ded by ony 
Crafte. 15.. Alerch. & Son 4g in Hazl. Z. P. P.1. 136 Be 
yowre bettur avyse, Helpe y had a gode maystyr to teche 
me marchandyse. ie 

6. Elliptically with adverbs or prepositions: = 
to help to proceed, go, come, or ‘ get’ (away, dow, 

forward, in, off, on, out, up, etc.; to, rnto, out of, 
etc.). See also 7. 

c1a0ce Trin. Coll. Hom, 103 Aris, louerd, and elp me up. 
¢1300 Cursor M. 25390 (Cott. Galba) Askinges seuyn pat 
heipes vs to be blis of heuyn. 1393 Lanai. P, PZ. C. 1. 
38 Trewe charite That most helpep men to heuene. 1535 
Coverpate J/a##, x. 21 Chyldren shall aryse aguynst their 
fathers & mothers & shall helpe them to deeth. 1586 
Hounsnep Chron., /rel, II. 89/2 It was holpen lone 
by Thomas Canon. 1588 SHaxs. Jit, A. u. 1M. 209 
dost not comfort me and helpe me out, From this vn- 
hallow’d and blood-stained Hole? 1598 — AZe77y W. ut. iil, 
149 Helpe mee away. 1611 — Cymb. v. iv. 179 A Hangman 
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to helpe him to bed. @1635 Naunton Fragun. Reg. (Arb.) 
4 To help on his Catastrophe. 1781 ete Charity 522 

strange | how the frequent interjected dash, Quickens a 
market, and helps off the trash. 1871 R. Extis Catudlus 
x. 8 Had it helped me to profit or to money. 1886 Miss 
Fotnercttt Borderland xxix. (1887) 337, 1am thankful to 
be helped forward a bit. 1886 G. T. Stoxes Celtic Ch. (1888) 
349 You can all do something to help on that work. 

b. With adverb (or adverbial phrase) followed 
by with: =to help (a person) to put, take, or get 
something (072, off, up, down, etc.); esp. in refer- 
ence to clothing, e.g. fo help a person on (or off) 
with his coat=to help him to get it on (or off). 

¢1300 //avelok 901 Pan men haueden holpen him doun 
With pe birpene obs croun. 1553 l'. Witson Wheé, (1580) 
170 Helpe me of with my bootes and my spurres. 1§70 
Durham Depos. (Surtees) 166 He ., helpt the said Holmes 
on with his mess clothes, 1698 Wancuy in Lett, Lif, Aen 
(Camden) 258, I did all in my power .. to belp her off with 
above £400 worth of her books. 1886 F. W. Rosinson 
Court, Mary Smith vi. iv, 1f you will help me op with my 
coat. fod. felp me up the hill with this load. 

e@. Lelp onl or through: to afford assistanee in 
completing something; to cke out, supplement. 
Also adsol. 

1618 Botton Florus 1. iii. (1636) 10 Horatius. .helping out 
his valour with his wit, @ 1632 Fairrax (J.), Boldest hearts 
good fortune helpeth out. 41711 AppIsON Sfect, No. 59. 
e 6 She... helps out his Verse, and furnishes him with 
Rhymes. 1722 De For Plague (1756 125 They have given 
me a Bag of Bread too, and a Salt Fish and some Flesh; 
so all helps out. 1722 Wottaston Nelig. Nat. ix. 194 To 
expect omnipotence sbould interpose to help out a bad 
cause. 1815 Scott Guy Af. xliv, | will sit wi’ you .. and 
help ye out wi’ your bottle. 1874 Mrs. Watroro Jr. 
Smith xxx. (1876) 261, 1 looked to you, and you wouldn't 
say a word to help me out. 

7. Help (a person) fo (also + with): to help him 
to attain to, to aid in obtaining; hence, to furnish, 
provide, or present with. //elp oneself to. to pro- 
vide oneself with, take for oneself; exphem. to ap- 
propriate (something not one’s own), to steal. Also 
simply fo help oneself. Cf. next. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir H’ks, (1880) 78 Goddis lawe helpep hem not 
her-to, 31458 in Turner Dom. Archit. 1.43 Gentil Jeffray, 
That clothed inany a pore nian to bed and to rige, And hathe 
holpe to rentis to holde up this waye. 1535 CoverDALe 
1 Mace. viii. 13 Whom they wolde helpe to their kyngdomes, 
1568 GraFton CYrvon., Hien. Vils, an. 19 (R.), The emperor's 
dominions had holpen them with corne. 1585 T. Wasuixc- 
ton tr, Nicholay's Voy. 1.1. 31b, Desiring him too helpe 
him with a barrell of fresh water, for that theirs began to 
stinke. 1601 Suaks. Twel, N. 1. ii. 87 Helpe me toa 
Candle, and pen, inke, and paper. 1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lap- 
land 142, | have not met with any one that could help me 
to the exact shape of them. 1708 Swirt Sacram. Test 
Wks. 1755 IL. 1. 127, 1 will help you to enough of them. 
1868 Every Boys' Ann. viii. (Ruldg.) 138 Not quite as bad 
as the ants, who walked in and helped themselves. 1883 
E,. Brackwecr Booth iv. 31 They heleed themselves freely 
to the furniture of an uninhabited house. 

8. To serve (a person) with food at a meal. 


Const. fo. 

1688 Mirce French Dict. s.v. 1elp, Shall 1 help you toa 
piece of Veal? 1711 Avoison Sfect. No. 119 0 4 He will 
not help himself at Dinner ‘ull 1 am served. 1741 Rictarn- 
son Pamela \1. 110 So I carv'd it in a ‘Trice, and helped 
the Ladies. 1762 Gorpsm. Cit. H% xxxiti, 1 begged to be 
helped from a piece of beef. 1828 Scort /. Af. Perth vi, 
He did not help himself to any food. 1881 C. Gisson 
Heart's Prob. xi, (1884) 171 Maurice... helped himself to a 
bumper of sherry. 

absol. 1888 Besant Fifty Years Ago vii. 121 The host sat 
behind the haunch of mutton, and ‘helped’ with zeal. 

b. transf. Yo serve, distribute (food) at a meal. 

1805 Emtry Crarx Banks of Douro Ii. 191 A goose.. 
which [she] carved and helped to every person that chose to 
have any of it. 1829 Marrvat /. Afildmay iv, My father 
«.was in the very midst of helping his soup. 1876 Besant 
& Rice Gold. Butterfly 11. 53 Vhere’s a fate in it .. it is 
helped, and must be eaten. 1889 J. K. Jerome 3 Jeu éet 
Boat 221, I want a spoon to help the gravy with. 

9. To stiecour in some distress or misfortune (ef. 
1b); hence, to deliver, save, set free, relieve (from, 
of \; spec. to relieve or cure of a disease, or of some 


evil condition. Ods. or arch. 

@ 1225 Ancr. R. 110 He ne helphim suluen in his muchele 
Pine. a1300 Cursor JAf.5727 (Gott.) He helpid paim of pair 
wa. ¢1386 Cuaucer Merch, 7. 1126, | haue yow holpe on 
bothe youre eyen blynde. — Frankl. T. 577 Thanke yow 
lord and lady myn Venus That me han holpen frogny cares 
colde. c1420 Pallad. on Husb, vu. 6 This helpith whete 
From auntys and fro mys. 1§77 B. Goocr /Heresbach's 
Ffusb, 1. (1586) 15 To use such remedies .. as have holpen 
others of like diseases. 1579 Lyty Euphues(Arb) 100 Doth 
not Tryacle as well poyson as helpe, if it be taken out of time ? 
1594 Prat Fezwell-to. 11. 59 Vo helpe beere that beginneth 
to soure. 1683 SaLmon Doron Med u1. 647 Some have been 
helpt of blindness by the use thereof. 1832 TENNYSON 
Mariana in South tii, Mother, give me grace To help me 
of my weary load. 1870 — Victiue i, Help us from famine 
And plague and strife I 

10. To relieve or cure (a malady, ete.) ; to re- 
medy, amend. Qés. or arch. 

¢9s0 Lindis/, Gosp. Mark ix. 24 Ic zelefo, help un-zeleafful- 
nise minne. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.1W. iii, (1495) 83 
The Tysyk and Etyk and otber suche euylles may vnetn be 
holpe by socour of medycynes. ¢1410 HoccLeve Mother of 
God 33 Helpe my distresse. 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. 
vi, All her ill was holpe and remedyed. 1576 Baker Fewell 
of Health 130b, This helpeth poysoning and comforteth al 
the members. 1594 Plat 3<zwell-ho. 1. 72 How to helpe 
smoking Chimnies. 1633 reas. Hid. Secrets cv, This 
soveraigne water helpeth the Toothache, 1733 Pore £ss, 
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Atan in. 51 He only knows, And helps, another creature’s 
wants and woes. 1842 TENNYSON Locksley flall 105 But 
the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour feels. 

b. fo mend, repair, Obs. or dtal, 

1518 Churchw. Ace. St. Michael Spurriergate, York, For 
helpyng ye sacrynbell at Mary Mawdland alter. 1529 /d/1., 
Paid for helpyng of Sir Herry surples. 1847-78 Hacriwect, 
Help, to mend, or repair. 

1l. To remedy, obviate, prevent, canse to be 
otherwise. (With cas, cannot, or some cquivalent.) 

In earlier use usually in passive ‘it cannot be helped’, 
later in active with personal! subject ‘I cannot help it’ = I 
cannot do anything to remedy or prevent it. 

1589 Cocan //aven Iealth | 1636) 175 But this last incon- 
venience may bee holpen, as he teacheth afterward. 191 
Suaks. Two Gent. i. i. 241 Cease to lament for that thou 
canst not helpe, 1605 I3acon Adv, Learn. 11. ii. §7 De- 
ficient they are no doubt... but the deficience cannot be 
holpen. 1659 D. Pect /mipr. Sea 401 If so bee that ships 
bee cast away.. it cannot bee helped 1668 ervs Diary 
18 June, One thing there is .which I fear will touch me; 
but I shall help it, I hope. 2711 STEELE Sect. No. 43? 3 
Ifother People are not of our Opinion, we can’t help that. 
1865 Trottore Belton Lst, viii. 87 low can | help it that 
I am not a man und ahle to work for my bread? 1 
Besant Demoniac v. 60 You do not believe. Well, we can- 
not help that. 

b. To prevent oneself from, avoid, refrain from, 
forbear ; to do otherwise than. (With ca, cannot.) 
Usually with vd/. sb. rarely tvfi2.), or 1¢ = doing it. 

(For quot. 1894: cf. But C. 7h.) 

1697 in W.S, Perry //ist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 39, I was 
very unwilling to take a Scotch Schoolmaster if could 
have holpen it. 1711 Srerce Spect. No. 155 p 2, 1. .cannot 
help hearing the improper Discourses. 1741 Cinseile. Lett. 
7g I, Ixxvii. 213 He could not help thinking in verse, 
whether he would or not 1957 Murs. E. Grirritu Lett. 
flenry & Frances (1767) 1, 187, I can’t help frequently to 
haunt and revisit these dear scenes. 1772 H. Wacrore “ast 
Frnls. (1859) 1. 38, 1 thought he should not offend the King 
if he could help it. 1808 Consett /’o/. Reg. X\1. 528 No 
man can help being a coward or a fool. 1862 CarLyYLe 
Kredk. Gt. x. iti. ite 238 Not one of us could help laughing. 
1865 Ktxcstry //erew. I). xvi. 276 He could not help to 
weep and sigh, but yet himself he would not forget. 1883 
Manch, Guard. 22 Oct. 5/6 A few such blunders as these 
could scarcely have been helped. 1894 [lait Caine Afanron. 
1, ix. 43 She could not help but plague the lad. 

6. Idiomatically with negative omitted (can for 
cannot), after a negative expressed or implied. 

1862 Wiatacy in Gd. Words Aug. 496 In colloquial Ian. 
guage it is common to hear persons say, ‘1 won't do so-and- 
so more than I can help’, meaning, more than I can not 
help. 1864 J. Il. Newman Afod. 25 Your name shall occur 
again as little as I can help, in the course of these pages. 
1879 SrurGEoNn Servo. XXV. 250, I did not trouble my<elf 
more than { could help. 1885 ona Lyact /n Golden Days 
LI], xv. 316, I do not believe we shall be at the court more 
than can be helped. 

Help (help), s4. Forms: 1 help, helpe, 2- 
help,(2-7helpe, 4 heelpe, hilp, hylp, 5 (?) holp, 
6 healpe). [OE. 4e/p = OFris. helpe, OS. helpa 
(MDu. and MLG. helpe, help), ONG. helfa, hilja 
(MIIG. Aelfe, hilfe), ON. hjalp (Sw., Da. Ajelp) :— 
OTeut. *he/pd str. fem. ; f stem of helpan to HELP. 
In OE, the sb. was also str. masc. or neut. (gen. 
helpes) and weak fem. (acc. kelfan). The conti- 
nental langs. have also a form fiom the ablaut- 
grade Aulp-, OHG. Audfa, MG. hulfe, OLG., hulpa, 
MDnu. Aulpe, Aulp, Du. Anlp, Ger. hulfe.] 

1. The aetion of helping; the supplementing of 
aetion or resources by what makes them morc effi- 
ecient ; aid, assistance, suecour. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1552 Nemne him heado-byrne helpe 
gefremede. 971 Blickl. Hom. 105 Hwa him to hale and 
to helpe and to feorhnere i fee world astaz. ¢117§ Lamb. 
Hom, 13 3e me penne clepiad and helpes me biddad, a 1225 
Juliana 33 Habbe ich pin anes help. a1300 Cursor Al. 
122 Al pis werld, or pis bok blin, Wit cristes help I sal ouer- 
rin. ¢1380 Wycuir Sed. Ws. IML. 28 Pou art goon out in 
heelpe of pi folk. ¢1380 Sir Ferns. 1030 Wip be hilp of 
god almi3t /éfd. 3208 Hylp onhemnys none. 1477 are 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 7 By whiche ye atteyne belpe of 
the holy gost. 1513 Douctas -#neis vi. ix. heading, 
Evander sendis his son .. io help of Eneas. 1634 Sir T. 
Hersert 7rav. 28 Calling out for helpe. 1712 Appison 
Spect. No. 281 » 4 By the help of our Glasses [we] discern'd 
in it Millions of little Scars. 1779 Jounson L. P., Pope 
Wks. IV. gr He .. neither went to bed nor rose without 
help. 1849 Macautay /fist, £, it. 1. 208 To learn that the 
princes of the House of Stuart needed his help, and were 
willing to purchase that help by unbounded subserviency. 

b. With @and plural. An act of helping, an aid. 
(Now rare, or merged in sense 2.) 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 23759 His helpes and vr wittes eke. 
c1400 Desir. Troy 7166 Allthe Troiens .. Helit pere hurt 
men purgh helpis of leches. 1549 CoverRDALE, etc. Lr ason, 
Par. Fas. 37 Let vs distruste oure owne helpes and the 
helpes of this worlde. 1707 Curios. in Hush. & Gard, 27 
The Helps we have receivd from the Microscope. 1775 
Burke Corr. (1844) Il. 72, I am perfectly sensible of the 
greatness of the difficulties, and the weakness and fewness 
of the helps. 1883 Stevenson Treas. /s/. u. xii, I'll ask 
you, later on, to give us a help. ‘ 

+e. Af help: inthe quarter for helping, in (our, 
etc.) favour. 

1602 Suaxs. Hawt, 1, iil. 46 The Barke is readie, and the 
winde at helpe. 

2. transf. Any thing or person that affords help ; 
a souree or means of assistanee; an aid. 

¢893 K. AEtrreo Oros. 11. iifi). § 1 (Sweet) roo Crist is 
eadmodegra help and ofermodigra fiell, ¢1230 Halt Meid. 


HELPABLE. 


13 Ha is us swide god freond and help. 1340 HAmrore Pr, 
Consc. 3586 Four maners of helpes er general. Pat es tosay, 

rayer and fastyng, And almus dede and messyng. 1388 
Vyciit Gen. ii. 18 i is not good that a man be aloune ; make 
we to hym an help lijk to hym self. 1577 B. Gooce Heres- 
bach's tlusb, 11. (1586) 53 Soine require staies and helpes to 
clime by, as Hovey Lupines, and Pease. 1586 1, 3. La 
Primaud, Fy, Acad, 1. (1589) 453 ‘To give him [Adam] a 
wife for a faithfull companion .. and a helpe like unto him- 
selfe. 1611 Vipte /’s, xlvi. 1 God is our refuge and 
strength: a very preseut helpe in trouble. 1611 — Acts 
xxvii 17 They vsed helps, vnder-girding the ship. 1657 M. 
Lawrence Use & Pract, Faith 73 He looks at a meet help 
as a portion promised from God. 1722 De For Kelig. 
Courtsh, (1840) 187 A husband will be a sorry help to a 
wife, if he is not a helpin the religious part of her life. 1843 
G. Buckxe in Fleury's Eecl. List. 11, 80 note, Vheir bust- 
hess is..only to be a decent help to their own sex. 1874 
Buackiz Se//-Cult. 1 Books are no doubt very useful helps 
to knowledge. 

3. A person, or company of persons, whose office 
itistorender help. +a. ge. Assistant ; adjutant. 

1250 Gen. & Fx. 3405 And ta3te him..Vnder him helpes 
odere don. 1533 Bectenpen Levy v. (1822) 475 To put all 
thare gudis and cariage togidder under ane helpe. 

+b. An ally; f/. allies, auxiliary troops. Ods. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 10803 For hope pat he hade of a helpe 
sone. ¢ 1450 Merdin 113 Fro hens-forth thei hym deffien 
and his helpes. ¢ 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn \ii. 197 Wold 
Subyon or not, & all his helpes, the nohle Jady..was taken 
oute of his power. 1593 Suaxs. 3 //en. V//, Ui. 178 Now 
if the helpe of Norfolke, and my selfe.. Will but amount to 
flue and twenty thousand, , 4 
ce. A person employed to give assistance in 
household or other manual work; in U.S., a hired 
labomer or servant, esp. a domestic servant. 

In U.S. app. originally a_person giving temporary or 
occasional assistance: cf. J. KR. Lowert Among my Books 
Series 1. (1870) 251. 

Lady help, a \ady engaged as assistant and companion to 
the mistress of a house. Afother's help, a young woman 
employed to help in the nursery, but in a position reckoned 
superior to that of a nurse-maid. 

1645 Afass. Col. Rec. U1. 139 (Bartlett) Such of his ser- 
vants and helps as have been employed about y* attendance 
of y* court. 1824 /raminer 200/2 The hiring of ‘a help’, 
anglicé a servant,—a word rejected in America. ae Gat 
Lawrie 7, vit ii (1849) 322 At this moment..the help, or 
maiden servant, came. 1861 ‘IHacktray sour Georges i. 
(1862) 38 Fourteen postillions, nineteen hostlers, thirteen 
helps, 1883 A’cou Eng. Jrul. Educ, XV11. 54 The Boston 
‘help * reads Dante whit she prepares the succulent pork 
and beans. Afod. Advertisements, Wanted, Lady Help. 
Wanted, Two superior domestic helps to undertake the 
duties of cook and housemaid. Wanted, young girl, as 
useful help. Mother's Help wanted immediately, to assist 
with two children and housework. 

d. The labour of hired persons ; collect. the body 
of servants belonging toa farm or houschold. U.S. 

1817 J Braopury 7raz. Amer, 318 Ask one of them the 
reason, he replies, ‘I want help’. 1850 Lyett 2nd Visit 
U.S.A. 303 Lhe lady’s sister.. was obliged to milk the cow 
-.» such was the scarcity of ‘help’. 1888 Bryce Aner, 
Commu, 111, xciv. 316 flow simply the rooms are furnished, 
and how little ‘help ’..is kept. 1896 Howe ts J pr. & Exp, 
204 We were seven hundred and fifty at table, and the 
help who served us were three hundred and fifty. 


+4. Avail, boot, good, use. Oéds. rare. 

1562 Pitkincton Ms. (Parker Soc.) 30 There is no help 
to be disobedient and strive against him, for he will have 
the victory. 

+ 5. Kelief, eure, remedy. Ods. exc. as in b. 

cr1000 Sax. Leechd. Il. 262 zif pas fultumas ne syn 
helpe, lat blod ponne. ¢ 1275 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 44 
Sindry opir, at war leile, Throw his schadow gat helpe and 
heile. 158x Permie Guazzo's Civ. Conv, 1. (1586) 3 Not 
Aesculapius himself .. can .. give you the least helpe .. so 
long as fetc.J. x6rx Suaxs. Mint. 7. 1. ii. 223 What's 
gone, and what's past helpe Should be past greefe. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer’s Lapland 8 Thir only help against these [winds] 
is to convey themselves into dens and caves. 

b. Means of obviating or avoiding something ; 
in phr. there is no help for it =it cannot be helped 
(see Hep v. 11), 

1s81 Petrie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 26 There is no 
helpe in it, but you must settle your selfe tolike of such men 
with their imperfections. 1669 Hotorr Speech (J.), There 
is no help for it, but he must be taught accordingly to 
comply with that faulty way of writing. 1863 Mrs. Cartyte 
Lett, (11. 162 It is their way and there is no help for it. 
1887 Fritu Autobiog, I1. v. 112, I was really sorry to dispel 
iny old friend's illusion ; but there was no help for it. 

6. A portion of food served; a ‘helping’. 

1809 Mackin tr. Gil Blas x. iii, Between every succeeding 
help my servants.. filled our large glasses..with wine. 1873 
Miss THackeray Hs, (1891) 1. 124 He asked her for a 
second help of cold pie at luncheon. 

7. atirib. and Comb., as help-giver, -work; thelp- 
ale [see ALE 3], a rustic festival or merry: making 
in celebration of the completion of some work (e.g. 
haymaking) done with the help of neighbours (és.). 

1577-87 HotinsHep Chron, (1807) I. 233 The superfluous 
numbers of idle wakes, guilds, fraternities, church-ales, 
*helpe-ales, and soule-ales. 1643 WitHer Campo Musz 42 
Yea, baser then our Countrey Help-Ales are. 1675 R. 
Fane Let. 19 Apr. (MS.), Going to every feast and heipale 
within five miles round. ¢ 1586 C’ress Pemsroke Ps. 
Lxx1 iii, O my God, my sole *help-giver. 1855 BrowNINnc 
Saul vii, Then I played the *help-tune of our reapers. 
1883 //arper’s Alag. pen 207/1 John Chinaman is in force 
here, as everywhere, for all *help-work. 

Helpable (he'lpab'l), 2. rare. [f HELP v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being helped oraided, Hence 


Helpability, capacity of being helped. 


HELPEND. 


1887 E. Gosse in Daily News 10 Mar. 3/3 The first thing 
to be done was to distinguish the helpable from the unhelp- 
able author. 1891 Charity Organis. Rev. Aug. 334 The 
main question was helpability. /é:d., ‘lo use the refuges 
for helpable cases. 

Help-ale: see Hap sd. 7. 

+Helpend. Oés. Also 4 -inde. [Substantival 
form of OE. pres. pple. of HELP v.] A helper. 

971 Blickl. Jlom. 105 Ealra gasta Nergend, and ealra 
saula Helpend. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 556 ‘God’, he 
seyd, ‘ be mine helpinde !” 

Helper (lielpa:).  [f. Henp v.+-ER1.] 

1. One who (or that which) helps or assists ; 
an auxiliary. (Also with adverbs, as Aelper-off. 

a 1300 E.E. Psalter xxix. 11 (xxx. 10] Laverd mi helper 
made es he 1382 Wycuir Gew. ii. 20 “Lo Adam forsothe 
was not foundunan helper like hym, 1494 Fasyan Chron. 
I. xcix. R.), Wherfore the kynge sayd after in game, that 
seynt Martyn was a good helper at nede. 1598 Barret 
Theor, Warres w. iii. 110 He hath all the officers of the 
regiment for helpers. 1601 SHaxs. A//'s Well ww. iv. 21 It 
hath fated her to be my motive And helper to a husband. 
a Lassets Voy. /taly 1. 104 Gilding. mosaic work, 
and such like helpers off of bare walls. 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 145 Alust is sometimes called in for 
a helper, and denotes necessity: as,‘ We must speak the 
truth’. 1850 Lyte //ymn, ‘Abide with me’ i, When other 
helpers fail, and comforts flee, Help of the helpless, O abide 
with me. 

2. A person employed to assist in some kind of 
work; an assistant; sfec. a groom’s assistant in a 
stable. 

1686 N. Cox Gentl. Kecreat. v. (ed. 3) 94 You must have 
two or three Helpers, and..see that they. rub him dry all 
over. 173: Gentl. Mag. in Hone Every-day Bk. (1827) I. 
955 One of the helpers in the king's stables. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. ix, Two sleepy helpers put the wrong harness on 
the wrong horses. 1851 GREENWELL Coal trade Terms 
Northumb. & Durhk., Ilelper up, a lad employed to assist 
the barrowman out of a dip place. 1892 Labour Com- 
misston Gloss., Helpers, the persons in the blast furnace 
industry who help the keeper to mould the beds, run the 
metal in, and generally assist at the front of the furnace. 

b. An assistant minister; among the early 
Methodists, and in Scottish churches. Now collog. 

1780 Westey in Four C. Eng. Lett. 232 You seem not well 
to have considered the Rules of a Helper, or the rise of 
Methodism. 179: — Wé&s. (1872) VIII. 309 Q. 25. What 
is the office ofa Helper? A. In the absence of a Minister, 
to feed and guide the flock. 1849 Mrs. OxipHant A/ary. 
Maitland xii, On that particular Sabbath I can scarce say 
I got much more from Mr. Wallace hiinself, the helper. 

3. Hop-growing. (See quot.) 

1750 W. Extis Afod. Husb, IV. iii. 60 (E.D.S.) The 
common number of [hop] poles to each hill are three, hut .. 
some add a fourth, called a helper: this Helper is a larger 
pole than the rest. 

Hence Helper v. ¢rans. (Hop-growing), to sup- 
port with a ‘helper’ (see 3); Helperess (s01¢e- 
wd.),a female hclper; He lpership, the office or 
position of a helper. 

1881 WitEHEAD ‘ops 35 The plants are ‘helpered’ by 
short, slight pieces of old poles up which the hines are 
trained togo. 1886 H. F Lester Under two Fig Trees 196 
[To] act as a sort of lay helperess. way Watntace Scotl, 
Yesterday 178 His successor in the ‘helpership’ had no 
objection to his ‘ Veesiting *, 

+ Helpfellow. Os. A companion who renders 
help a helpmate. 

1549 CovernaLe Aras. Par. Thess. iii. 4 A tried minis- 
ter of God and a helpe felowe of our office. 1571 Gotvinc 
Calvin on Ps. \xxiii. 25 As helpfelowes unto God. 

Helpful (helpful), a. [f. Herr sé. + -FuL.] 
Full of help; having the quality of rendering or 
affording help; useful, serviceable, profitable. a. 
of persons; b. of things. 

€1340 Cursor Jf, 14395 (Trin.) Her owne lord ful of blis 

at so helpful [earlier ATSS. helpandj was to his. 1382 

WyetiF x Mace ii, 21 Ged be helpfulto us. cr611 CHAPMAN 
Tliad xu. (R.), But Aiax Telemonius, had many helpfull 
men. ae Burke Corr. IV. 404 My friend and kinsman, 
Nagle, who has indeed been very helpful tome. 1858 Mrs. 
Cartyte Let?. 11. 353 Charlotte is much kinder and help- 
fuller than Anne was. 

_b, 1382 Wycuie i Mace. iv. 56 Helpful thingis of hery- 
Ingis. ¢ 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 77, I holde it helpfful 
that on of us with 3ow be had. 1599 Minsneu Sf. Gram. 
21 Called Verbum auxiliarinm, a helpfull verbe. 1602 
Snaks. Ham, u. ii. 39 Heauens inake our presence and our 
practises Pleasant and helpfull to him. @1779 WARBURTON 

Wks, 1X. iti. (R., A pursuit or an abhorrence of what is 
helpful or hurtful. 1883 Congregationalist Sept. 729 One 
of the ablest, helpfullest books on the subject. 

Helpfully (he'lpfili), adv. [f. prec. + -ty 2.] 
Tn a helpful manner; so as to help. 

1832 Fraser's Mag. V1. 271 Two maidens caught her 
helpfully in their arms. 1868 Geo. Exior Sf. Gipsy v. 358 
Grave white-turbaned Moors Move helpfully. 

ee (heipfitinés), [f. as prec. + 
-nEsS.] The quality or condition of being helpful. 

1643 Mitton Divorce 11. xvii. (1851) 107 A disability of 
future helpfulnesse. or loyalty, or loving agreement. a1791 
Westey //xsb. & Wires iii_1 Wks. 1811 IX. 62 The Effects 
of Nuptial Love are three, Pleasingness, Faithfulness, Help- 
fulness. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 11. 439 In a spirit of mutual 
ee encouragement, and goodwill. 

elping (he'lpin), v4/. sb. [-1ne1,] 

1. The action of the verb HELP; help, aid, assis- 
tance, succour. 

e1z0s Lay. 23748 Pe he3ze heueneliche king stonde me an 
helping. a 1300 Cursor M. 5304 (Gétt.) Thanck him of his 
gret helping, 1382 Wycuir 1 Cor. xii. 28 Aftirward vertues, 


mall 


aftirward graces of heelingis, helpingis. 1523 Lp. Berners 
Froiss. 1. ccxxxix. 347 (He) wolde make. .greatter warre 
then euer he had done before, with the helpynge of the 
bastarde Henry. 1616 Surri. & MarKH. Country Farive 
413 But such sweet Apples..stand not in need of hauing 
any sowre Apples mixt with them, to the helping of them 
to make good Cider. 1846 Trencu Mirac. xiii, (1862) 241 
‘The law of all true helping. 
+b. Use, service, function. Ods. 

1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 26 Per ben bre helpingis of be 
arteries. 1548-77 Vicary Awaz. ii. (1888) 18 The Bone.. 
hath diuers formes..for the diuersitie of helpings. 

+ 2. A means of help, an aid; an ally. Ods. 

13.. Guy Warw, (A.) 3242 Per-fore ne wonde pou no-bing 
Nou3t for him no his helping. ¢1380 Sir Fernib. 1283 
Pou for me schalt don a pyng..And ther-to ben myn help- 
yng. sss L. Saunners in Coverdale Lett, Mart. (1564) 
205 Yea howe all thynges haue bene holpynges vnto vs. 

3. The action of serving food at a meal; concer. 


a portion of food served at one time (= HELP 50. 6). 

1824 Lams El/a Ser. uu. Capt. Fackson, Carving could 
not lessen, nor helping diminish it. 1865 ‘TRottore Belton 
Est. xxiv. 2.6 There was some little trouble as to the help- 
ing of the fish. 1883 Besant 4d/ ix Gard, Farr_u. i, 
A pretty fair slice, a large helping. 1893 Q. [Coucn] Delect. 
Duchy 286 Holding out his plate for a second helping of 
the pasty. 

Helping, /7/. 2. [f. as prec. +-1Nc2.] That 
helps; rendering assistance; helpful; auxiliary. 
(Chiefly in phr. @ helping hand.) 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 29303 Pe sext [case of cursing] es baa 
men .. Pat helpand es to sarazines Gain cristen men. 1389 
Eng. Grids (1870) 5 Pe forsaide bretherhede shul be helpyng 
ajeins p® rebelle & vnboxhum. c14so tr. De Jmitatione 
mn. xlv. 115 It is sone aniendid, whan it pleasip be to put 
to an helping honde. 1590 Kecorde’s, etc., Gr. Artes (1640) 
370 When time shall fall fit.. you shall not want my helping 
hand. 1705 Stannope Paraphr. I. 58 All lend their helping 
hand. 1824 L. Murrav Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 109 Auxiliary 
or helping Verbs, are those by the help of which the English 
verbs are princ'pally conjugated. 1883 S. C. Hate Reftro- 
spect II. 31 Ready to hold out a helping hand to those 
whose struggles for fame were just beginning. 1892 Davip- 
son Heb, Gr. 50 The helping vowel between the stem and 
the suffix seems in all cases traceable toz or a. 

Hence He‘lpingly adv. rare. 

1611 Corcr., Sxbsidiairement, subsidiarily, helpingly. 
1884 //arpfer’s Mag. Jan. 263/1 Saints..who..watch over 
and guard helpingly sinful men on earth. 

Helpless (helplés), 2. [f. HELP sd. + -LEss.] 

1. Destitute of help; having no assistance from 
others; needy. (Of persons, their condition, etc.) 

c11975 Lamb. Hom. 129 Drihten alesde }ene wrechan..pbe 
wes al helples. c1z00 Vices & Virtncs (1888) 23 Dat du 
naked ware and helpleas. ¢1460 7ownelcy Alyst. (Surtees) 
182, I will not leyf you all helples, as men withoutten freynd. 
1590 SHaAks. Com. Err. 1. i. 158 Hopelesse and helpelesse 
dith Egeon wend. 1694 Ketrewet Comp. Persecuted 141 
Helper of the Helpless. .be thou my Fortress. 171§-z0 Pore 
Iliad v1. 513 A widow I, an helpless orphan he, 1841 Expxin- 
stone /7/7st. [nd. 1.379 Even to their families when they have 
left them in a helpless condition, 

+b. Destitute (of). Obs. 

1362 Laxct. P. P/. A. vit, 83 Olde men and hore, pat 
helples beop of strengbe. a1700 Drypen (J.), Helpless of 
all that human wants require. 

2. Having no resources in oneself; unable to help 
oneself; shiftless. (The ordinary current sense.) 

1620 Quartes Div. Poems, Jonah, This naked portraiture 
before thine Eye Is wretched, helplesse man, man born to 
die. 1666 DryDen Ann, Mirab. cxxx, One dire shot.. Close 
by the board the Prince’s main-mast hore..All three now 
helpless by each other lie. 1807 Cranspe Par. Keg. 1. 655 
Strange names our rustics give To helpless infants. 1855 
Macautay “ist. Eng. xvi. Il1. 632 Tyrconnel looked on in 
helpless despair. 1871 R. Exuis Catudlus xvii. 18 Helpless 
as alder Lies, new-fell’d in a ditch. 

3. Affording no help; unavailing, unprofitable. 
(The opposite of helpfrul.) Now rare. 

1590 SHAKS. Com. Err. i. i. 39 Thou.. With vrging helpe- 
lesse patience would releeue me. 1592 — Ven. & Ad. 604 
As those poor birds that helpless berries saw. 1732 Pore 
Ess. Man wu. 154 A sharp accuser, but a helpless friend. 
1858 Cartyte /rcdé. Gt. vit. it. I. 242 Incondite dateless 
helpless Prussian Books. 

+4. Admitting no remedy; that cannot be helped. 

1s90 Srenser F.(.1. iv. 49 Helplesse hap it booteth not 
to mone. /éfd. vit 39 Such helpless harmes yts better 
hidden keep. 

Helplessly (he'lpleésli), adv. [f. prec. +-L¥ 2] 
In a helpless manner; without help or remedy; 
without being able to help onesclf. 

1594 Kyp Sf. Trag. ut. Hja, But if he be thus helplesly 
(later edd. haplesly) distract. 1755 in JOHNsoN. 1855 
Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 404 They all stood looking at it 
helplessly. 1875 Stusss Const. His¢. II. xiv. 71 The king 
was helplessly in debt. 

Helplessness (helplésnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The state or condition of being helpless; 
want of aid or resource ; inability to help oneself. 

1731 Bairey vol. II, //edplessness, destituteness of help. 
1742 WarBurton Note Pofe's Ess. au wi. 225 (Jod.) From 
their helplessness in distress. 1779-81 Jonnson L.P., Alilton 
Wks. II. 1€7 The mind sinks under them in passive helplexs- 
ness. 1863 Geo. Exiot Romola u. ii, He was in one of his 
most wretched moments of conscious helplessness. 

+Helply, 2. Ods. Also 3-5 -lich, 4-6 Sc. 
-lyk(e, 6 Sc. -like. [f. HELP sb.+-L¥1.] Afford- 
ing help; helpful, serviceable. 

@ 1300 Sarmuni.in E. E. P, (1862, 1 Soch wirkes to wirche 

at helplich to ure soules be. ¢1350 Afed. MS. in A rchzol. 

XX. 396 It is helply to the body ageyn venym and 
poysoun. ¢1380 WycLir Se/. Wks. 1.27 God be helplich 


HELTER-SKELTER. 


to me pat am synful. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. 
xxxil, 81 The armes of a man ben the moost helpely mem- 
bers. ¢1S00 Auchinleck Chron. (Asloan MS.).56 Ane richt 
gud man and helplyk to the place. 1533 BeLLENDEN Livy 
I. (1822) 36 The favour of Goddis apperit to thame sa sup- 
portahill and helplie in all thair besines. 1553 Q. KeNNeby 
in Wodr, Soc. Alrsc. (1844) 148 Helplyke to men. 

Helpmate (helpmét). [f£ Heup sé. or v. + 
Mate; prob. influenced in origin by next.) A 
companion who is a help, or who renders help; an 
assistant, coadjutor, partner, consort. Chiefly ap- 
plied to a wife or husband. 

171§ M. Davies Athen. Brit, 1. 278 The Jesuits. .notable 
Helpmates to the Monks in that kind of Forgery. 1722 
De Foe Relig. Courtsh. u. i. (1840) 187 A woman is to be 
a helpmate, and a man is to be the same. 1766 PENNANT 
Zool. (1776) 1. 57 In Minorca the ass and the hog are com- 
mon help-mates, and are yoked together in order to turn up 
the land. 1815 Scott Guy AJ. xliv, She next addressed her 
amiable help-mate. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. iii, A wait- 
ing woman was generally considered as the most suitable 
helpmate for a parson, 

Helpmeet (helpm7t). [A compound absurdly 
formed by taking the two words help meet in Gen. 
ii, 18, 20 (‘an help meet for him’, ie. a help 
(HELP sé. 2) suitable for him) as one word. 

Already in the r7th c, the Scripture phrase is found with 
the two words improperly hyphened ; which led the way to 
the use of help-mect, helpmeet, without ‘for him’. But its 
recognition as a ‘word’ is chiefly of the rgthc.: it is un- 
known to Johnson, Todd, Richardson, and to Webster 1832. 
In the 17th c. they used more grammatically meet /clp, 
meet-help: cf. sweet hcart, sweetheart.) 

A fitting or suitable helper; a helpmate: usually 
applied to a wife or husband. 

[1382 Wyc.ir Gex, ii. 18 Make we to hym help like hym 
(1388 an help lijk to hym silf}, /ééd. 20 an helper like hym. 
1535 Coverp. /érd. an helpe, to heare him company. 1611 

31BLE ¢6id, I wilt make him an helpe meet for him (marg. 
Llebr. as before him). 1885 (R.V.) an help meet for (or 
answering to) him.] 

1673 Dryvpen Marr, a la M.w. i, If ever woman was a 
help-meet for man, my Spouse is so. 1696 Fe/tham’s 
Resolves, etc. On Eccl, 322 An help-meet for nan [ed. 1661 
an help meet for man.] 1718 Autertainer No. 15 + 6 Socrates 
had the like Number of Helpmeets; and Athenazus concludes 
it was no Scandal in those Times. 1739 R. Burt tr. Dede- 
hinds’ Grobianus 174 Or on your Help-meet let the Blame 
recoil, 1766 Forpyce Ser. Vung. Wom. (1767) I. iv. 142 
What. .if, hoping to find a help meet, we should wed our 
ruin? 1805 E. pe Acton Nuss of Desert 1,22 Much more 
passed on this subject between Selwyn and his helpmeet. 
1849 CLoucH A monrs de Voy. \. vii. 150 But for Adam there 
is not found an help-meet for him. 1863 Mrs. C. CLarKE 
Shaks. Char. i. 31 His piteous anguish to his help-meet in 
crime—‘ Oh, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife!’ 1870 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 2) 1. App. 716 No help-meet for 
him is found. 1873 Smites //nguenots Fr. u. ii. (1881 363 
A true helpmeet for him, young, heautiful, rich, and withal 
virtuous, 1881 Lapy Hersert Lasth 19 Mrs. Murray was 
the model of all that is contained in the old-fashioned word 
of ‘help-meet’ to her husband. 

transf. 1879 Casselfs Techn. Ednc. WV. 249/2 Gutta 
percha .. has.. sufficient specialities to render it a valuable 
help-meet to ils elder brother [caoutchouc]. 

He'lpship. wozce-wad, The function or position 
of a ‘help’ (see [1eLp sd. 3 c). 

1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 297 Botal, Helpship. 1849 
Carevce A/isc. (1872) VII. 93 The state of American helpship. 

+ He-lpster. O¢s. rare. [i. HELP-ER: see 
-STER.] A female helper. 

a 1400 Prymer (1891) 113 Godes moder marye .. be to me 
synful wrechche a meeke helpestre in alle pynges. 

+ Help-tire, Obs. rave—1. [f. HELP v.] Some- 
thing that helps one who is tired. 

c1611 Cuarman /liad v. 253 My powers are yet entire 
And scorn the help-tire of a horse. 

Helpworthy (he lpw#1i), a. Worthy 
or deserving of help. 

1889 Mackay-Smitn in Harper's Mag. Jan. 213/2 Our 
preaching. . fails in helpfulness to helpworthy people. - 

+ Helpy,a. Obs. rare. [f. HELP sé. +-¥; if not 
an error for helfly.] Helpful. 

¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. xcii. 420 (Add. MS.) ‘ Blessyd be god’, 
he saide, ‘and pis helpy lady’. 1450-1530 A/yrr. onr Ladye 
78 Yfyecalle vpon thys moste helpy naine Marye. .the fende 
fiyeth a waye fro hym. 

Helren, obs. forms of ELDER sé.1 

Helsum, obs. form of HEALSOME a. 

Helt, obs. 3 sing. pres. and pa. t. and pple. of 
Hietp v. Helt(e, obs. forms of Hitt. 

Helter, -ir, -yr, obs. forms of HALTER 50. 

Helter-skelter (heltazske‘lte:), adv. adj, 
sb., and v. collog. [A jingling expression vaguely 
imitating the hurried clatter of feet rapidly and 
irregularly moved, or of many running feet. 

In its form it resembles Aurry-scurry ; but the latter isa 
jingle upon the intelligible 2wrry, while no satisfactory 
explanation of Ae/fer (other than its echoic suggestiveness) 
has been offered. Cf. also Aarwim-scarunt.] 

A. adv. \n disordered haste; confusedly, tumult- 
uously, pell-mell. 

1593 Nasne 4 Le/f. Confut. 27 Helter skelter, feare 4” 
colours, course him, trounce him, 1597 SHAKS. 2 ez. 4 u 
v. iii. 98 Helter skelter haue I rode to thee, and tds 0 
I bring. 1598 Frorio, Alla rinfusa, pelmell, Relea 
1668 R. L’Estrance Vis. Quev. (1708) 210 All running helter- 
skelter, to and again, like mad. @ 1704 T. Brown Declan 
Adverbs Wks. 1730 I. 40 Neither diligently enough, nex 
carefully..but helter skelter, slap-dash, confusedly. 1872 
Baxer Nile Tribut. xvii. 294 Away we all went, helter 
skelter, through the dry grass. 14 

—2 


rare. 


HELVE. 


B. attrib. or adj. Characterized by disorderly 
haste or headlong confusion. 

1785 Span. Krvals 25 ’Tis a helier-skelter journey we 
have laken, 1798 Coterioce /’oems, Mad Ox xv. 89 This 
helter-skeltercrowd, 1842S. Lover //andy Aniy iii, A wild 
helter-skelter sort of fellow. 1894 Afbion Citizen \ Michigan) 
290 Something can be done on the harem-scarem helter- 
skelter plan. 

C. 56. A helter-skelter min or flight. 

1713 C'tess Wincuecsea Afise. Poems 57 Dost think .. 
That, when he profiers Aid and Shelter, Will rudely fall to 
Helter-Skelter? 185: Loner. Gold. Leg. v. Foot of Alps, 
Such a heller-skelter of prayers and sins! 1887 T. A. Trot. 
Lore What / remember 1. xiii, 266 The helterskelier that 
ensued. .furnished Paris with laughter for days afterwards, 

+D. vd. trans. Vo throw away or off, in dis- 


ordered haste. Ods. 

1600 Look sibont You xvii. in Hazl. Dodsley VIL. 436 
Here are two crack’d groats To helter-skelter at some 
vauliing house, 1783 Mrs. EK. Brower Geo. Bateman M11. 
116 He has helter-skeltered off his horseman’'s coat, palmer’s 
weeds, or whai not. 

Helter-skelteriness. rare. [f. *helter-skeltery 
+-NESS.] Random hastiness, 

a 1849 Pot Warginalia Introd., While the picturesqueness 
of the numerous pencil-sketches arrested iny attenlion, their 
helter-skelteriness of commentary ainused me, 

Helthe, obs. form of Heattn. 

Helue, -uation: see IIELLUE, -vATION. 

Helve (helv), sé. Forms: 1 hielf, helfe, 3 Orv. 
hellfe, 4-5 hilve, 6 healve, 4- helve. [OE. Azelf 
(Aylfe, helfe) masc. or neut.:—*halfjo-, corresp. in 
stem to MDu. Aedfn., Aelve n.and fem., MLG. helf, 
helven., OIG. kali, halp masc., MHG. half, pl. 
helbe:—OTeut. type *ha/éz- neut., from a root which 
appears also in HLALTER.] 

1. A handle of a weapon or tool, as an ax, chisel, 


hammer, etc. 

897 K. Ecrreo Gregory's Fast. xxi. 166 2if..sio wes 
Sonne awint of dam bielle. ¢ 1000 “ExFric Voc. in Wr.- 
Wilcker 142/21 Manubrium, heft aud helfe. ¢1a0o Oxmin 
9948 Patt bulaxess hellfe. ¢1380 Sir Heruméd, 4655 A mayl 
of Ire... pe hilues lengbe was viij fet. 1497 Nazal Acc. 
Lien. VIT (1896) 117 Halberdes with blak helves. 1574 Rk. 
Scot Hop Gard. (1578\ 27 Made with a rounde hole to 
receive a helue like to the helue of a Mattock. 1§98 Barret 
Theor. Warres v. iii. 134 ‘Vhese iron tooles are to haue 
handles, and healues. 1609 F. Grevit Mustapha i. ii, 
Vile Caine! that (like the Axe: do’st goe about, To cut 
thy selfe an helve to weare thee out. 1783 H. Marswal.t in 
Darlington A/a. 1849) 544 By twisting a withe of Hickory 
round the stone, they eae a helve, and so cut and bruised 
the bark round the trees, 1831 J. Hottano Jann. Metal 
I. 85 The shaft or helse is nine feet in length, 

b. Phrases. 70 throw the helve after the hatchet: 
after losing or risking so much, to risk all that is 


left; to go the whole length regardless of loss or 


damage. Also, by confusion, fo throw the hatchet 
after the helve. To put the ax in the helve: see 
INSS URS 


1546 J. Hevwooo Prov. (1867) 80 Here I sende thaxe after 
the helue awaie. 1577-87 Hoinsiro Chron, (1807-8) IV. 
338 Rather throw the helve after the hatchet, and leave 
your ruines to be repared by your prince. a1610 HEALEY 
Lheophrastus (1636) 59 Wel come on, hatchet after helve, 
He even loose this too. 1685 Cotton tr. A/ontaigne 11711) 
222, | abandon myself through despair .. and as the saying 
is, throw the Helve after the Hatchet. 1824 Scott S¢. 
Ronan's xxvi, Monsieur Martigny will be too much heart- 
broken to make further fight, but will e’en throw helve after 
hatcbet. ; 

2. (Also hclve-hammer. A tilt-hammer, the helve 
of which oscillates on bearings, so that it is raised 
by a cam carried by a revolving shaft, and falls by 
its own weight. 

1858 Sinmonps Dict. Trade, Helve-hamimer, 1879 Cas- 
sell’s Techn. Educ. 1. 410 Before the introduction of Nas- 
myth’s patenl, the only assistance which steam had given 
to human labour in forging was the helve or tilt-hammer.. 
It is..a lever of the first order. 1881 Raymono A/iuing 
Gloss., Hetve, a lift-hammer for forging blooms. 1894 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 422 The helve-hammer and the trip- 
hammer are essentially the same—each consists of a heavy 
head attached to a beam mounted on gudgeons, which is 
lifted at..iutervals by a cam carried by a revolving shaft. 

Helve, v. Now zare. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. 
To furnish or fit with a helve. 

61440 Promp. Parv. 235;1 Helvyn, or heftyn, manxédrio. 
3542 A/S, Acc. St. Fohu's Hosp., Canterb., For helving the 
mattok jd. 1633 I. James Voy. 66 The 2 batchets to be 
new helu'd. 1861 Lowett /.-4-S. Rebelt. Prose Wks. 1890 
V. 78 To edge it with plan and helve it with direction. 

Helve, obs. form of Hatr sé. 

+ Helvenac, 2. Oés. [ad. L. helvendcus pale 
yellow, yellowish, f. Ae/vus light bay.] Applied 
to a kind of grape (obs. F. he/venague Cotgr.). 

160x Hoirano Pliuy II. 154 The wines made of the 
Heluenake grapes. 

Helvendel, var. of HALFENDEAL, Ods. 

Helver (he'lvaz), [f. HeEtve.] ‘In mining, 
the handle or helve of a tool’ (Annandale... 

Helvetian (helv7fian),a.and sd. [f. Helvetia 
(sc. ¢evra) ancient name of Switzerland, f. L. //e/- 
velius pertaining to the Helvetii, a people of the 
ancient Gallia Lugdunensis. Cf. F. Helvetien.] 

A. adj. a. Pertaining to the ancient Helvetii. 

b. Pertaining to Helvetia or Switzerland ; Swiss. 

1559 W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 57 margin, Hel- 


i 
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ae 


vetian miles, 1591 Svivester /rry 375 Th’ Helvetian Dands 
alone, Loth to disgrace their ancient valour known, ¢ 1645 
Howe tt Left. (1650) 1. 345 Some embracing the Waldensian 
-.and some the Helvetian confession. 1842 Penny Cyct. 
XXIIL. 427/2 The 21st legion .. appropriated lo its own 
Use certain moneys destined to pay the Helvelian garrison. 
B. sé. a. One of the ancient Helvetii. b. An 
inhabitant of Ilelvetia or Switzerland ; a Swiss. 
1593 Bacchus Bountie in Hart, Misc. (1809) Il. 308 He 
came from Friburgum, an Helvetian, 1842 Penny Cyc. 
XXIII. 427/2 The Helvetians appear for lhe first time in 


history about 110 B. c. 
Helvetic (helvetik), a. and sé. [ad. I. /fel- 


vetic-us, £, Helvetia (see prec.). Cf. F. /lelodtigque.] 
A. aaj. Helvetian, Swiss. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4399/2 The whole Helvetick Body 
think fit to sland upon their Guard on this Occasion. 1711 
C. AN. Lett. to Curat 71 The Church of Geneva and the 
Helvetick Church. 1727-5: Campers Cycé. s.v., The Hel- 
vetic body comprehends the republic of Switzerland, con- 
sisting of thirteen cantons, which make so many particular 
commonwealths. x7 . Hopkins in Bancrofi (/ist. U, S. 
(1376) V. ii. 351 The German body votes by states; so does 
the Helvetic; so does the Belgic. 

B. sé, A Swiss Protestant ; a Zwinglian. 

Helvi-dian,. [f. //e/vidius, who lived in Rome 
in the fourth century.] One of a sect who denied 


the perpetual virginity of the mother of Jesus. 

1727-51 Curamprrs Cycé. s.v., Whe Helvidians are called, 
by the Grecks, Antudicomarianites. 

Helvin, -ine helvin). 1/2. [mod. (Werner, 
1817) f. L. Aedvus light bay + -1s.] A honey-yellow 
or greenish silicate of glucinum and manganese, 
occurring in regular tetrahedral crystals. 

1818 T. Tnomson Ann. PArlos. X11. 311 Helvin .. was 
discovered in..Saxony. 1849 J. Nicow Afin. 234 Helvine 
occurs at Schwarzenberg ..in beds in gneiss. 1865-74 
Warts Dict, Chem. Wt. 141 Helvin affords the only known 
example of a native compound of a silicate with a sulphide. 

+ Helvine, 2. Obs. Also 7 erron. helvian. 
ad, L. Aelvin-us yellowish (Aeleinum vinum 
Pliny) f. Aevus light bay.) Applied to some kind 
of wine: cf. HEELVENAC. 

1601 Hoitanp fViny I. 411 The Eugenian Vines, and the 
smaller Heluine. 1623 Cocktkam, //elusan wine, Claret 
wine, 

Helvite (helvait,. A/iz. [fas HELVIN + -1TE.) 
= HELvin, 

1868 Dana Wen, ied. 5) 264 Helvite. 1877 Watts Sownes* 
Chem, (ed. 121. 394 Vhis somewhat rare metal [beryllium] 
occurs as a silicate..in beryl, emerald, euclase, leucophane, 
helvite, and several varieties of gadolinite. 

Hely, obs. form of HicHiy, Hoty. 

Helynge, var. Evence a. Ods., tedious, dreary. 

Hem (hem), 54.1 Also 4 hemm, hemn, 4-5 
heme, 4-7 hemme, 6 hembe. [OK. hem(m, 
recorded in one vocabulary, and not found 1n the 
other older Teutonic langs.; but NFris. has hea 
‘hem, edge, border’, and Fris.a dim. Aame/. App. 
from the same root as Ila» sd.2, and NorthGer. 
hamm enclosure ; the radical sense being ‘border '.] 

1. The border or edging of a piece of cloth or 
article of apparel. In earlier times including a 


fringe or other marginal trimming. 

c1000 /Eteric Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 125 13 Limdus, 
stemning, wef hem. a1300 Cursor Af, 21136 Qua rin moght 
tilest on his hemm [77:2, who my3te furste touche his hem]. 
13.. Guy Wari, (A.) 3664 Men mi3zt wade ouer be scho hem 
In pe blod pat of hemkem. ¢ 1380 Wyeur Servi. Sel. Wks. 
I. 59 1f y touche pe hemu of be cote of Jesus. 1383 — Deut. 
xxii. 12 Litil cordis in the hemmes thow shalt make bi foure 
corners of thi mantil. — #/aét. xxiii. 5 Thei alargen her 
filateries..and magnyfie hemmys. 1483 Cafh. Angel, 182/2 
Hlem\A. hemmes), Audria, imbus, tinthudus, lacinia, ora, 
c1515 Cocke Loreti's B.\ Percy Soc.) 2 As sone as the hemme 
is tore I'he sho is lost for euer more. 1§53 Even Sreat. Newe 
Ind. (Arb.) 14 Ye hemme or edge of his cloke is beset with 
all maner of. .Iewelles. 1833 Ht. Martineau 3 Ages iil. 85 
The country was chalky, and whitened the hems of her petti- 
coats. 1846 Trencn Afirac. vii. (1862) 194 This hem, or blue 
fringe on the borders of the garment, was put there by divine 
comrmnand. : ; 

+b. By extension: the skirt of a tunic or gown. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 4995 Ileo nom hire on anne curtel.. Hire hem 
heo up itah. ¢3azg Luue Ron 167 in O. E. Misc. 98 Pe 
hwile bu hyne [mayden-hod] witest vnder bine hemme 
ert swetture ban eny spis. 14.. orm, in Wr.-Wilcker 
679/8 Hoc grentinm, a heme. 

2. spec. (in current use). A border made on a 
piece of cloth by doubling or turning in the edge 
itself, and sewing it down, so as to stiengthen it or 
prevent ravelling, as in a handkerchief or a table- 


cloth ; a piece of hemming. 

1665 Hooke A/icrogr. 141 Tbe upper side of tbe leaf, that 
by a kind of hem or doubling of the leaf appears on this 
side. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 201, I took 
ibe Hem of a Piece of.. Linen. 1758 Jounson /dler No, 13 
? 10 Molly asked me the other day whether /refand was in 
France, and was ordered by her motber to mend her hem. 
1842 Father Oswald 145, 1... wear Spectacles .. only when 
I am doing open bem by candlelight. 1877 Bryant Poems, 
Soug of Sower \, By whom the busy thread, Along the 
garment’s even hem And winding seam is led. ; 

+3. The edge, border, rim, margin of anything. 

¢1200 Trin. Colt. Hom. 25 Swo di3eliche [be) hit al dihte 
pat on elche feinge is hem onsene. 13. 0 Loy LR MELTS 122, IN. 
1000 Iasper hy3t be fyrst gemme .. He glente grene in be 
lowest hemme. ?.a 1400 Morte Arth. 1648 Hovande one be 
hye waye by be bolte bemmes, 1607 Suaxs. 7ion y. 1. 


HEM. 


66 Timon is dead, Entomb’d vpon the very hemme o’ th’ 
Sea. 1674 N. Faireax Butk a» Scé. 82 Imagine we now 
two Angels .. over against each other, in the hem or rimof 
the world. 

Jig. 1649 G. Damier Trinarch., Hen. 11’, ceclxxxvii, The 
Refractions of his Spirit Gild Only the Hemme of Life. 
1878 Lrowninc La Saisiaz 39 Knowledge stands on my 
experience ; all outside its narrow hem, Free surmise may 
sport and welcome! 

4. In technical uses: +a. A socket at the head 
of a still or the end of a length of pipe, etc., which 
serves to receive the end of a tube or pipe. Ods, 
b. The partition which divides the hearth from 
the fireplace in a reverberatory furnace; the fire- 
bridge. c. The outer edge of a millstone. d. 
Archit, See quot, 1823. 

1559 Morwysc Avonym. 53 A blynde limbek is that which 
hath no nose nor beake, nor limbe or hembe. 1693 G. 
Pootry in PAil, Trans. XVII. 676 A Hearth..divided from 
the Oven it self by a Hem or Vartition made open at the 
top. 1710 J. Harris Lex. Tech. sv. /fem, Whe Ovens 
wherein. .Calamine is baked, have..a Partition open at the 
Top, by which the Flame passes over, and so .. bakes the 
Calamine, ‘his partition is called the Hem. 1714 J. 
James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 195 The Join: [of a pipe] 
which ts made with a Hem, or Collar is secured with Mas- 
tick and Ilemp. 1802 Yrans. Soc. Arts XX. 275 Each 
inillstone is..eleven inches thick in the hem, and thirteen 
at the eye. 1843 P. Nicnotson /'ract. Build. 586 //em, 
the projecting and spiral parts of the Ionic capital. 

Hem (h'm, hem, #v/. and sé. Also 6-7 hemme, 
8 hemm, 9 h’m, [A vocalized representation of 
the sound made in clearing the throat with a slight 
effort, consisting in a guttural or glottal aspiration 
followed by nasal murmur with the lips closed, 
more closely represented by 4 or i'm. In spon- 
taneous utterance, the actual sound is used ; but, in 
reading, eveu the interjection is usually pronounced 
hem, a» the sb, and vb. regularly are. See also 
Aue, Hus.) 

A. nt, An interjectional utterance like a slight 
half cough, used to attract attention, give warning, 
or express doubt or hesitation. Also used to re- 
present the slight clearing of the throat of a hesi- 
tating or non-plussed speaker. 

1526 Sketton JJagnyf 213 Hem, syt, yet beware of Had 
I wyste! 21536 Calisto 4 Melib. 2) b, Now forward now 
mume now hem. 1§s50 CrowLey £/igr. 260 When he mette 
his Irendes, than woulde he saye but, hem. 1652 Hv.oet, 
Hemme, a note of blamynge, disdeynynge, marueylynge, 
shewynge, or of taciturnitye. 1600 SHaks. A. 1. 1, il, 
20 Cet. Hein them away. os. I would try if I could cry 
lem, and haue him. 1614 Beaum. & Fr. Wit at Sev. 
Weap. 1. ii, Olle. Sed quod est ubi nomen ?../'7ts. Hem, 
hem. J#rtty. He's dry; he hems; On agents 1763 C. 
Jouxston Aeveric 11.151 Hem! ahem! In the first place, 
said he, clearing his voice. 1855 Dickens Dorrit t. wil, 
Gardens are—hem—are not accessible to me. 

B. sé. The utterance of this sonnd; the sound 
itself as a fact. 

1547 Boorpe Brev, tfealth \xxi. 20 After every sygh 
make an hem, or cough after it, and use myrth aud mery 
company. 1658 Sir R. Temere in stk Rep, //ist. DISS. 
Comm. 172/1_ My friend heard them all give a general 
hemme ee Gofe's speech in loken of satisfaction. 1679 
Joxts in Vriats Green, etc. Murder Sir E. Godfrey 10 
Whenever a man should come before and make an hem, it 
should be a sign to Berry to open the Gate. 1713 Aooison 
Spect, No. 269 ? 3 My friend .. is not a little pleased with 
any one who takes notice of the strength which he still 
exerts in his morning hemms. 1824 Miss Ferrier /nher. 
vii, Lord R.’s air, looks, manners, hems, all portented a 
story. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xviii, I heard a hem close 
at my elbow. 

+ Hem, ’em (Em), fers. pron., 3rd pl., dat.-ace. 
Forms: see below. [1. Originally OE. Aim, hiom, 
heom, dat. pl. in all genders of Hr, = OFris. Arm 
(hiam), MDu. hem, him, hom, dat.; hem, him, ace. 
(Cf. Goth., OHG., OS. i in same sense.) 2. In 
loth c, Aim, Aeom began in north mid]. dial. to be 
substituted for the acc. pl. Hi, Aza, etc.; by 1150 the 
dative had quite supplanted the accusative in midl. 
dial., and was encroaching on it in south., and by 
1330 hem had supplanted Az in south. also, the 
dative and accusative being thus identified under the 
form em. (Cf.the historyof Hin,Me.) 3. In1oth 
c. we see J# dat. pl. of the demonstrative Tat, 
THE, sometimes used in the north instead of 47, 
heom (perhaps as more emphatic); by 1200 we 
find Jezem, peym (from ON, Jeim =OE. Jem, Jdm) 
beside /em in Ormin (north midl.); and Jazm, 
thaim, was the regular northern ME. form. In 
1sth c. theym and hem are both used by Caxton, 
as more and less emphatic. After 1500 them is 
the standard form, /em (usually written "e) sur- 
viving only as a subordinate weak form, chiefly 
colloquial, in which capacity it is still used in the 
south (see "EM). In the 13th c. 4em was some- 
times combined as -# with another pronoun, as 
hem = he’em, him = hi hem; and in 14th c. was 
appended to vbs. as sendem, identical with modem 
send ‘em. In some s.w. dialects, ‘em has not yet 
displaced hem, em; but in the north no trace of 
hem has been left for zoo years. See also HEMEN.] 


HEM. 


A. Forms. 

a. 1 him, hiom, 1-4 heom, hym, 3-4 him. 8B. 
2-3hom. y. 2-5 ham, (3-4 3am). 6. 2-7 hem, 
(3 Orm, hemm, 6-7 *hem). ¢. 3-4 huem. (¢. 
3-7 am, 3-5 -em, 7- em, ’em (um). 

a. cBas tb esp. Psalter cvili}. 5 Sawul heara in him 
asprong. a2 O. E. Chron. an, 866 Hie him frip namon 
(Laud WS, hi heom wid frid xenamon]. c 1000 Psalms 
(Cott.) |. 57 (Gr.) past hio cerrende Criste herdon and hiom 
lif mid be langsum begeton. c1ooe Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxii. 
29 Da andswarode se helend hym [Lindisf. him, Rushkw. 
to heom, //a¢t. heom}. ¢ 1000 Nicodemus xii, Da com 
he to hym pzr per hig heora gesomnunga hafdon and cwa-b 
tohym. Hu come ge hyder? a roso O. E. Chron. (MS. C.) 
an. 1016 Hi gislas him betwynan sealdon (Laud M/S. (1123) 
heom betweonan]. /6zi. an. 1020 Maneza bisceopas mid 
heom. a 1250 Owl §& Night. 1517 Mid heom pu holdest, 
and heom biwerest. 1258 /’roclam. (fen. {/1, Alle ober be 
moare dal of heom. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 
1470 Coryneus..meintened hym [v.r. pum] in pes & were. 
¢ 1340 Cursor M, 2734 (Trin.) Abraham led him [v.r7. pam, 
fem, ham] inwey. /62:/, 16810 (Laud) They comyn as he 

ym [v.rr, bam, aim, hem} bad. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumsd. 4995 
Pus barouns by-gunne hym panne to doute. 

B.c31175 Lamb. Hom. 77 Pet hwile ne studed hom 
nawiht. ¢x2og Lav. 21177 Nu fusen we hom to [c 1275 to 
heom). ¢1440 in Househ. Orit. (1790) 425 Take raw 30lkes 
of eyren and bete hom wel. ?¢1475 Hunt. Hare 82 Sum 
of hom had no taylys. 


y. €1175 Lamb. Hont. 44 Ic ham 3eue reste. ¢1275 
Lay. 1989 Neb him he oul [c 1205 heom] lende. ¢ 1315 
Suorimam 135 Manye of ham. c¢ 3380 Sir Ferums, 2650 


Somme of 3am. ¢142§ Seven Sag. (P.) 310 Saye that I 
ham gretyng sende. 

@ 1131 O. 1. Chron. an. 1123 Pa bed se cyng heom pt 
hi scoldon cesen hem zrce biscop. ¢ 100 Ormin 150 Itt 
turrnebp hemi till sinne, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prol. 379 A 
Cook they hadde with hem. ~ ¢ 1400 Afol. Loll. 11 If 
money or sum ober bing be 3euen to hem. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal, May 27 Tho to the greene Wood they speeden 
hem all. 2 B. Joxson Ev. Man. in [fum. Prol., 
Except we inake "hem such. 1616-61 Hotypay /’ersius 
323 Vo stuff ‘hy swelling cheeks, to break ’hem with a 
puff. 166: Makvent Corr. xxix, Wks. 1872-5 II. 70 ‘The 
mayor and alderman or any six of hein. 

€. €1300 Prov. /lending xxxv.in Salomon & S., ete. (1848) 
279 Of pi soule huem ys ebe. a@1310 in Wright Lyric 7’, 
106 Me knelede huein by-fore. @ 1327 /’e/. Songs (Camden) 
237 Lhe devel huem afretye! a1400 Geste K. [lorn 54in 
Ritson Metr, Ron:. (Matz.), Huem wes ful wo. 

¢ ¢1a00 7 rin, Coll. Hom, 57 Ver panne he hem forlete, 
and shewe em his prest. ¢ 1275 I.av. 11549 [Pe] king am 
[¢xz05 heom} axede read. ¢ 1340 Cursor M. 5758 (Fairf.), 
I am pine eldres god., For I am [v.rr. pam, paim, hem] led. 
¢ 1380 Sir Fermnb, 3065 pan pus dopbepers of fraunce 
torndem to pat ferde. /éd, 3098 Per na ascapedem non, 
¢ 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 20 Take Rys, and wasshem clene. 
1605 Cuapman Ad/ Fooles Plays 1873 I. 136 Goe Dame, 
conduct-am in, 1685 in Bagford Ball. (1878) App., They 
having Money, she'd ease'um. 1692 WasHINGTON A/il/ton's 
Def. Pop. M's. Wks. 1738 I. 485 You have deserved well of 
‘en, 1711 J. Greenwooo Lug. Gram. 67 QO. Have all 
Languages the Articles? A. No: For the Latin is with- 
out ‘em. 1832 Tennvson Death of Old Year ii, The New- 
year will take ‘em away. 1863 Barnes Dorset Dial, 22 
* Da seem to em, that we be under em,’ 

B. Signification. 

1. Dative. (To) them. (Lat. és, Ger. ihnen.) 

a8ss O. £. Chron, an. 755 Pa cuadon hie fet him [Laud 
J/S, heom] naniz maz leofra nere ponne hiera hlafurd. 
1154 /6:d. (Laud MS.) an. 1140 /Efre pe mare he iaf 
heom, be weerse hi waron him. a 1200 Joral Ode 388 Wel 
hemis. ¢ 1340 Cursor /, 26 (Fairf.) pe binges bat ham likes 
best. 1387 Tkevisa A/igden (Rolls) 1. 235 Hem semede pat 
be legges were to feble. ¢1420 Chron, Vilod. 359 Forzeeve 
hen pat gret mysdede. _/6fd. gos He for3aff hithom. 1460 
Capcrave Chron, 122 He acorded with them to pay hem 
3erely x thousand pound. 1599 [see em]. 

b. Governed by preg. Them. With many 
prepositions the dative is original, Lut in others it 
answers to an OE. accusative, as in 2, with which 
it is now classed as a simple objective. ) 

6900 Fuliuna 81 in Exeter Bk. 1c are xt him zfre finde. 
43375 Cott. flom. 219 Pa becom godes grama ofer ham 
alle. ¢12z00 Trix. Coll, Hom. 121 Mildheorte is ure louerd 
-. tojenes heom. 1300 //urrow. [fell 132 Moni of hem, 
€1340 Cursor A/,8318(1'rin.) He helde hem to hem for to kis. 
1417 £. £. Wills (1882) 27 Atte be value of xx. li. amonge 
hame. 1426 AupuLay Poems 1 Fore hom that here serven 
the fynd. 1485 Caxron Paris & 7. 12 For eyther of hem 
niayntened. 166 [see A. 5]. 1672-1750 [see 'EM]. 

2. Accusative. Them. (L. eos, eas, ca, Ger. Ste.) 

£975 Kushw. Gosp. Matt. il. 8 Sendende heom [Ags. G. 
hi, fTatt. hye] to bethlem, /did. xx. 32 And cliopade heoin 
[Lindisf, ceigde hia; Ags. G. clypode hiz; //at/. clypede 
hyo]. 21131 0. E. Chron.an., 1124 And brohton hem to pone 
kinge. ¢1175 Lamé. Hons. 17 Hit is riht pet me hem spille. 
1225 Aucr. K. 8 Eueriche mon ham mot nede holden. 
c1340 Cursor MM, 3968 (Fairf.) He dalt ham [z. rr. bain, 
bain, hem] in twyn. cx394 2. PL Crede 96 Let hem 
forp pasen. ¢1430 Two Covkery.bks. 1. 37 Take Perys, 
& sebe ham, & Pike ham & stampe hain, & draw hein porw 
astraynoure. 13477 aston Lett. No. 807 III. 211 Ye chal 
not leke wel be them whan ye see hem. 1605 Marston, 
etc. Lastw. fo wm. ii, They goe forth on holydayes and 
gather "hem by the Sea-shore, 1702-1868 [see ’E31]. 

3. Reflexive and Reciprocal Pron. (dal, and acc.) 
Themselves, to themselves ; (to) each other. 

€ 1000 lgs. Gosp. Mark t. 27 Hi betwux him cwadon [e950 
Lindisf, bituih him. ¢ 1160 //atton hyo be-tweoxe heoin 
cwaden}. a117§ Cott. How. 225 pa cweden hi betwxe ham 
pat hi woldan. ¢ 1200 Orin 13736 pe33 babe hemm hidden, 
€1380 Wveir Sed. Wks, WL 12t Men pat ben ypocritis 
hyen hom in holynes. €1430 Freemasonry 7 A éownsel 
togeder they cowthe hem take. 1480 A/erZin 149 Yef thei 
sholde hem arine. 1579 [see A. é). 
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Hence, +Hems (i.e. ¢hem’s: so MDu. hems = 
hare, haer) = their, their own. Ods. rare. 

€1410 Love Bonavent, Afirr. Wwiii. If. 113 (Gibbs MS.) To 
putte awey fro here hertes alle manere..of mysbeleue to 
bope henis [zv. rv. thayre, theyrs} and oure grete profyte. 

Hem,v.! Also 5 hemne, 5-7 hemme, hemm, 
7Zhemb. [f. Hes sé.1 Not known before 15th. ° 
Sense 3 is usually taken to be the same word, though 
this is not certain. Quot. 1383 approaches the 
sense of Ger. hemmen.] 

1. trans. To edge or border (a garment or cloth) ; 
to decorate with a border, fringe, or the like. 

©1440 Promp. Parv, 235/2 Hemmyn garmentys, Zimdo, 
Jimbrio, 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 599/25 Orare, to hemny. 
1485 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Dja, Here folowis an odir cros 
hemytorborderit. crgqo/’tler, T.3175in Thynue’s Animady. 
(1865) App. t. 82 With a blak fryng hemyd al about. 1548 
Upatt Erasm, Par, Luke vi.(R.), Walkyng vp and downe 
in hys habite garded or hemmed with hys brode phylac- 
teries. 1590 Spenser F.Q. 11. iit. 26 All the skirt about 
Was hemd with golden fringe. 1666 J. Davies “Hist. 
Caribby Isles 114 The ends of the sleeves..and the bottom 
of it are hemm’d in with a very thin black skin. 

2. To turn in and sew down the edge of (a piece 
of stuff), ztr. To do the particular kind of sew- 


ing which is used in this operation. 0 


1530 Patscr. 583/1, I hemme ashyrte ora smocke.. Hemme 
my kercher, I praye you. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 15 P 2 
She is.. hemming atowel. 1775 — in Boswell 14 Apr., A 
man would not submit to learn to hem a rufile, of his wife, 
or his wife’s maid. @1845 Hoop /'™ not a single Man iv, 
One used to stitch a collar then, Another hemmed a frill. 
1875 Plain Needlework 13 These pieces should be hemmed 
on each side, thus making twelve yards of hemming. 

intr, 1867 TRottore Chron. Barsct 1. xxiii. 194 [She] sat 
--hemming diligently at certain articles of clothing, 

Jig. 1663 J. Srencer /’rodivies (1665) 202 ‘he contexture 
of this Discourse will..be the less subject to ravel out, if 
I hem it with the Speech of our learned... Annotator, 

3. To confine or bound by an cnvironment of any 
kind ; to enclose, shut in, limit, restrain, imprison. 
Now rarely without advb, extcnsion, most usually 
in, also aboul, round, up; hem oul, to shut out. 

1538 Letaxn /tu. III. 23 A Creeke of Salt Water.. 
hemmith in a peace of Mr. Reskymer’s Parke. 1580 StpNey 
Ps. v. v, Thy work it is such men safe in to hemm With 
kindest care. 1583 Stanvuurst /ucis, etc. (Arb.) 135 
The northern frostye gale hemd the riuer. 1594 Marlowe 
& Nasue Dido u. i, His band of Myrmidons .. which 
hemni'd ine about. 1640 G. Sanpys Cho'st's Pass. tu. 
259 Late hemb’d with Auditors whose store Incumbred the 
too-narrow Shore. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. 1v. 979 Th’ Angelic 
Squadron. .began to hemm him round With ported Spears. 
3697 Drvpen sEneid wv. 55 On ev'ry side .. hemm’d with 
warlike Foes, 1788 Cowrer Corr. (1824) Il. 150 You will 
find it pleasant .. at least not to be hemmed around by 
business. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge Ixii, The angle of 
the wall into which I had heinmed hiin back. 1876 R. F, 
Burton Gorilla L. 1. 166 The tall hlack trees which hem 
inthe village. 1878 Bosw. Smitn Curthage 133 The Cartha- 
gintans were. . hemmed up in the north-western corner of the 


island. 
Hem, v.- [f. Hes zu¢.J 


1. zxir. To utter the sound described under HEM 
int,; to give a short sharp cough as a signal, ete, ; 
to clear the throat; to stammer or hesitate in 
spcech; to express disapproval of a speaker by 
factitious coughing. 

1470-85 [see Hemaunc 762, 56.2). 1530 Patscr. 583/1, 
I hemme, I coughe, 7v ¢ousse. Whan you here me hemme, 
than come. 1553 IT. Witson Ket. 62 Hackyng and 
heinmyng as though our wittes and our senses were a woll 
gatheryng. 1602 Suaks. /Jam. 1. v. 5 She speaks much 
of her father..and hems and heats her heart. a 1612 
Hakincton Efigr. u. xxv. (R.), His tongue so vainly did 
and idly chatter, The people nought but hem, and cough, 
and spatter. 1679 rials Green, etc. Alurnder Sir E. Godfrey 
19 Some body hein’d, and that was the Sign. 1710 Appison 
Tatler No. 155 P2, I heard some body at a Distance hem- 
ming after me. 1748 RichKpson Clarissa (1811) I. 103, 
I arose; the man hemming up for a speech, rising, and 
beginning to set his splay feet..in an approaching posture. 
1848 C. Bronte J. £y7e xx, Jane, if any one ts about, 
come to the foot of the stairs and hem. 

b. In combination, as heme and hawk, hem and 


haw, hem and ha, Cf. hum and haw, Wem v. 

1580 Banincton £.f. Lord's I’rayer (1596) 61 Wee gape 
and we yawne, we hem and we hawke. 1604 [see Ha v.]. 
1785 Map. D’Arstay Lett. 16 Oct, 1 hemmed and hawed 
— but the Queen stopped reading. 1833 Marrvat 7. 
Stmple \xi, You would have done better, to have hemmed 
or hawed, so as to let your officers know that you were 
present, 1855 Tuackeray Neweomes I]. 285 The old 
Colonel..hems and hahs, and repeats himself a good deal. 

+2. frans, To utter or read oz? or over with fre- 
quent hems or coughs. //em in: to throw in or 
interject with a hem. Ods. 

1553 IT. Witson Riet, 117b, Some coughes at euery 
woorde, Somehemmesitout. 1567 R. Epwaros Daznon & 
Pythias in Hazl. Dedsley 1V. 69 ‘Vhen follow me, and hem 
ina word now and then. a 1693 Urqunart Rabelais u1.xv. 
128 Their Matines were hem'd over only with three Lessons. 

3. To remove, clear away with a hem or cough. 
Also jig. 

1600 SHaks. 4. 1° L£.1, iii. 19 Nos. These burs are in my 
heart. Ce/. Hemthem away. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray 
Fam, 111,201 Emma. .tried in vain to bem away a rising sigh. 

Nence Hemming /7/. a. 

1606 Choice, Chance, etc.in Brit. Bibl. (1812) 11. 559 note, 
Made him witha heinming sigh, ilfauouredly sing the ballad. 

Hen, obs. by-form of Homer; var, Hit pron. 
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Hem, Sc. var. Hauer 2, 


1808-18 Jamieson, Hem, ahorse-collar, 1847-8 H. Mitter 
First luipr. v.73, Not a piece of hem-mounting or trace- 
chain, not a cart-axle or wheel-rim, was secure. 


Hema-, Hemato-, variant spelling of HaMa-, 
H&MATO-, q.v.: common in U.S., less frequent in 
Great Britain, exc. in the commercial spelling of 
Hematite (see H.eMavire). 


Hemantick, -ik, obs. forms of Ileemanric, 
Hematist, obs. var. of AMETHYSt. 


1638 Sin T. Hersert 7vav, (ed. 2) 108 Calcedons, Hema- 
tists, Pearl. 


Hemble: see Hemet. 

+ Heme, 5d. Obs. rare. [perh. a deriv. of OE. 
hdém Home; ef. next.} ?A man; ?a householder. 

@ 1280 Owl § Night. 1115 For children gromes heme and 
hine Hi bencheballe of pire pine. @ 1327 /’o/. Songs (Camden) 
156 An beme in an herygoud witb honginde sleven. 

+t Heme, a. Obs. rare. [?f. Adm Home.) ? Fit- 
ting, suitable, agreeable. 

@ 1310 in Wright Lysic /, viii. 32 In rude were roo with 
hem roune, That he mihte henten ase him were heme. 

So He'mely adv., ? fittingly, fitly. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Ant, 1852 While he hit hade hemely 
haiched aboute. ‘ ; 

Hemel, hemmel (he'm’l). orth. dial, Also 
8-9 hemble. [Etymol. uncertain: possibly a dim. 
formation from root of Ham sé.2 (Cf. also HELM 
6.1 7.)] A cow-shed; a close for cattle, partly 
covered. 

1717 in .V. Riding Rec. V11. 284 A messuage or dwelling 
house with a stable, a barn, a hemble or cowhouse, on the 
backside of the said messuage. 1806 R. Kerr Agric. Surv. 
Lerwick 503 (Jam.) Sheds are named hemmels. 1825 

SrockeTT, /femnel, a shed or covering for cattle. 1850 


Jrnl. KR. Agric. Soc. X1. 1. 30 Cattle hemels .. are highly 
favourable to heafth. 


Hemelytrum: see HEMIELYTRUM. 

+ Hemen, hymen, -yn, pon. Obs. exc. dial. 
[A form of the 3rd person pronoun dative-accusa- 
tive plural, found in s.w. before 1400 (many in- 
stances in Sir Ferumbras). It appears to have 
been formed from the dat.-acc. pl. Hem, hym 
(perh, for its clearer differentiation froin 3 sing. 
masc. kim, kym), by addition of the southern pl. 
ending -ev2 (-3); cf. the double plurals chéédr-en, 
brethr-en, ky-en, kyne, also of southern origin ; 
and the analogous mod.Ger. dat. pl. ¢4-en, from 
MEG, tz, OHG, 2m, cx, differentiated from the 
acc. sing. zhx by the same suffix. Already in 14th 
c. the metre shows that it was often reduced in 
pronunciation and combination to sme, ’myu, 
which, with the spelling me/x, s2e2, is still charac- 
teristic of Devonshire dialect.] = THEM. 

1. Dative. To them. 

1380 Sir Feruméb, 1395 Ryche garnymentz forb sche 
drow, & by-tok hyinen [= 'men] for to were. did. 1963 So 
pow schalt hemen alle schewe, bat pay bub al mys-went. 

b. after preposition. ‘Them. 

¢ 1380 Sir ’erumb, 15367 A cryede to hymen wel an he3, & 
bus he hymen grette. /é¢d@. 1672 Euerech of hymen pan 
tok an hed, /éfd, 1749 With hyinen schalt pou al pyng 
fynde bat bov hast to ous y-said. 1866‘ N. Hoca’ Porms 
Ser. 11. 6 An zlayp’d way bothe aw-min under tha close. 

2. Accusalive. Them. 

1380 Str Ferumbs. 3542 To holde hymen [=’men] bo 
with-inne. /éfd. 4239 Pan clepede he hemen pat were most 
worthyest. /é/ad. 4261 Ylefte hymen murye, & in god aray. 
1746 Exntoor Scolding 270 (E. D.S.) If eer tha comst 10 
Hewn only to zey men. /6zt. 419 Twonty Nobles a Year 
and a Puss to put min in. 1866 ‘N. HocG’ Poems Ser. n, 
3 Ma spurrit .. Zeth ‘Doant put min inta rime.’ /éic. 6 
Hur'd car’d min upstairs. 

3. refi. Theinselves, to themselves. 

€1380 Sir Feruimd. 2476 Pe amerel & is host .. armede 
hymen ecchon. /éfd. 3022 Ac hymen duste doun on pe fon. 

|| Hemera. Ols. Pl. -#@; in 6 erron. hemerae, 
7 hemere. = EPHEMERA 1 (q.Vv.). : 

1590 GREENE Fr. Lacon x. 124 The flies haemerae. .take 
life with the sun and die with the dew, 1614 Scou. Venus 
(1876) 21 As the flies Hamere we do see To leaue their 
breath their life being scarce begunne. 

Hemeragie, obs. form of H#MorRHAGY. 

|| Hemeralopia (he:méralo-pia). Pack. [mod. 
L,, a. Gr. type *7pepadwnia, f. ppepaday, f. jyép-a 
day + dda-ds blind +a eye: cf. NycraLoria, (In 
mod.F. héméralopie.) The Gr. jyepddwy appears 
in Galen as the contrary of vexrddan, i.e. 6 775 
vuxros ddads that is blind by night.] : 

“Day-blindness’; a visnal defect in which the 
cyes see indistinctly, or not at all, by daylight, but 
tolerably well by night or artificial light. (But 
used by many in the sense of ‘night-blindness’, 
NYCTALOPIA.) 

‘ Day-blindness ’ is the etymological meaning of the word, 
and the sense in which qmepdAww, as the contrary of 
vuctaAwy, was used by Gulen, But, as Nycravopia was, from 
an early date, taken by some in the opposite sense, ee 
also reversed the etymological sense of hemeralopia, ang 
used it as = ‘night-blindness’, ‘day-sight’, as if the yee 
were hemeropia. ‘With the exception of Copland re 
Henry Power, all or most modern autbors .. have Ces e 
term in the sense of xight-blindness. Vhe Royal College 


of Physicians of London have reverted to the true meaning 
of the word in their “ Nomenclature of Diseases”’ (Syd. 
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Soc. Lex.). But the Medical Dictionary of F. P. Fosler, 
New Vork, 1892, continues the non-etymological sense of 
‘day-vision, nizht-blindness’. The word was rightly used 
by Paré in 16th c,: Quvres xv. 3 (Liuré: Le contraire 
est quand on voil mieux de nnit que de jour, et se peut dire 
hemeralopia en grec, acil de chat en francois. 

1706 Parutirs (ed. Kersey), //eseralopia, a Faculty when 
one sees clearer in the Night Ilhan inthe Day. 18124 R. W. 

Bamprietp in Med. Chirurg. Trans. V. 32 (title) A Prac- 
tical Essay on Hemeralopia, or Night Blindness, commonly 
called Nyctalopia 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 111. 
144 The confusion which has taken place among earlier 
wrilers in distinguishing the disease by two directly oppo- 
site lerms, nyctalopia and hemeralopia. /érd¢. 145 It 
themeralopia]) is the Zescrtas of Beer; the day-blindness 
of various other writers, 1858 Cortann Dict. Pract, Med, 
11. 896 One terming night-blindness nyctalopia, and another 
hemeralopia, while day-blindness has been equally desig- 
nated by both terms. 1878 tr.Zsesssen's Cycl, Afed. XVII. 
205 Ilemeralopia and scurvy have been very frequently 
found existing in the same person, f 

IJence Hemeralo pic a., affected with or subject 
to hemeralopia. 

1878 tr. Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. XVII. 205 Usually the 
scurvy is developed first, the palicey subsequently becoming 
hemeralopic, 1880 Libr. (niu, Nuowl. (N. Y.) X. 757 
{He] was the first of the family known to be hemeralopic; 
his children... were all affected with night-blindness. 

Hemerine (he'mérain), a. Aled. [ad. Gr. 
jyepw-ds, £. yuepa day.) Of or belonzing to a 
day; daily; applied toa fever = quotidian. 

1854 in Mayne £.xpos, Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hemerobaptist he mérobxptist). Zce/. [ad. 
eccl. LL. //omerobaptista, p\.-w, a.Gr. hyepoBarriarai 
(Eusebius , f. juepa day + Barriorns BAPTIst.] 

A Jewish sect which practised daily baptism as a 
spiritual means of cleansing from sin; alsoan early 
obscure Christian sect who followed the same 
practice. Also aétrzd. 

1577 Hanmer Ane. Heck. Hist (1585) 556 The Hemero- 
baptists were Iewes in all points. 1580 Fui.ke Aefent., etc. 
314 A great number of the old heresies, in which the papists 
consent with the ancient hereticks ; the Valentinians, in their 
cross;..the hemerobaptists, in their holy water. 1600 O. LE. 
Keply to Libel u. iit, 46 ‘Vhe Wemerobaptistes for these 
continnal washings ..are by Epiphanius numbred in the 
catalogne of Jewish herelickes. 1727-51 Cuamuers Cyc/. 
s.v. 1895 Dible Soc. Rec. (N. Y¥.) Nov. 167/1 The interesting 
litle community of the Sabeans, the descendants of the 
Hemero-baptists of the first centuries. 1097 Expositor Aug. 
145 Ihe spread of Hemerobaptist principles had developed 
widely after the destruction uf Ihe temple and the Jewish 
polity. 

So Hemeroba'ptism, + Hemerobaptiza‘tion, 
the practice of daily baptism. 

1653 R. Bate Disswas, Vind, (1655)81 This. wasenough 
for any Ifemerobaptization, and more. 1897 /:.xfositor Aug. 
147 ‘here appear to be no clear intimauions of lcmero- 
baptism in the Ignatian epistles, 

Hemerobian (heméréubian), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. //emerobi-us, a genus of neuropterons in- 
sects, a. Gr. HpepdBios, f. nuepa day + -Bios living.) 

A. adj. Pertaining to the genus //emerobius or 
the famtly //emerobiide of neuropterous insects. 
B. sd. An insect of this genus or family ; a day-fly. 

1842 Branve Dict. Sci., elc., J/emerodians, 

I Hemerocallis. [Gr. hyepoxaddls a kind 
of lily that blooms but fora day, f. #uépa day + 
kaddXos beauty.) The Day Lily, a genns of Lilia- 
ceous plants chiefly natives of temperate Asia and 
Eastern Iéurope. 

a 1656. Br. Hatt IWV&s. (1837-9) VIII. 183 (D.) ‘The hemero- 
callis Is the least esteemed, because one day ends its beauty. 
1664 Everyn Aad. Hort, (1729) 205 May.. Flowers in Prime 
«. yellow Hemerocallis, striped Jacinth, early Bulbous Iris. 

+ Hemerology (hemérglidzi). Obs. rare -°. 
fad. L. hemerologium, a. Gr. jpepodrdyiov, f. Hpépa 
day + Adyos account.] (Sce quots.) ’ 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hemerologe (hemerologium), a 
Kalendar or Regisler declaring what is done every day, 
a Day-book, 1658 Prtttirs, Hemerology, a Calender, or 
Book wherein are registered the passages of every day. 

Hem-fell, v. =FELt ». 6. 

_ 1880 Plain Hints 20 Twohems crossing each other (which 
is the case if gathers are hemmed in and hem-feiled), must 
result in a Iwisted appearance of the bell. 


Hemi- (he'mi-, himi-), prefix. [a. Gr. jue, 
combining element, from earlier *oa@u- = L. s2y7-, 
Skr. sdmz-, OTeut. *sémi-, OE, sam-, all meaning 
‘half-’. Several Gr. words containing this element 
were in use as technical terms in later L., e.g. 
hemicyclium, hémina, hémispharium, hémistich- 
ium. In the modern langs. they are very numer- 
ous, not only in terms adopted or adapted from 
Gr. (directly or throngh L.’, but in new formations, 
scientific or technical, from Greek, or on Greek 
analogies. Words formed from Latin have the 
corresponding prefix SEMI-; but there are instances 
of hybridism in the use of both prefixes.] 

Half-; one half, the half, pertatning to or affect- 
ing one half; esZ. in Anat., Biol., and Path. Per- 
tatning to one of the two halves (right and left) of 
the body, or of any of its symmetrical organs. 

b. In Crystallography, denoting that a crystal 
has only half the number of faces which belong to 
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hemisymmetrical; as hem forms, hemt-icositetra- 
hedron, -octahedron (hence -octahedral adj.), -scale- 
nohedron, -trisoctahedron, YEEMIHEDRON, etc. (See 
also FFEMIDOME, -PRISM, -PYRAMID,) 


ce. In Chemistry, formerly applied to binary 
eompounds in which the eombining proportion of 
the electro-negative or chlorous radical, was sup- 
posed to be one half that of the clectro-positive or 
basylous radical, as in ‘ hemichloride of copper’, 
Cu,Cl now CuCl or Cu,Cl,, cuprous chloride), 
‘ hemioxide of copper’,-Cu,O now Cu,QO, cuprous 
oxide), These were called Aemi-compounds. So 
hemi-hydrate, 1 compotnd of one moleenle of 
hydroxyl ‘1fQ) with two molecules of an element 
or radical. Now frequently used to form the name 
of a derivative body, in which some constituent is 
present in half the proportion, or in a smaller pro- 
portion, than in other members of the gronp, as in 
hemibromhydrin, 2C,H,O,+ HBr—4lt,0 (com- 
pared with wmonobromhydrin, Cytt,O, + HBr 
~ HO), or which forms one of the two substances 
tnto which a body may be split up, as in Aemi- 
“albumin, hemicollin, 
The following are compounds of Aemz- in less 
general use; words of greater importance follow 
in their alphabetic places. 


|| Hemiable‘psia 2a//. [sec Antersy] =Ifemt- 
ANOPSIA, Hemialbu'min Che., a substance 
thought to be one of the two original eonstitients 
of ordinary albumin; it is converted on diges- 
tion into Hemia‘lbumose, which is probably an 
antecedent of Aemzpeptone. || Hemialgia /ath., 
unilateral pain. Hemia‘mb, -iambus /’ros., an 
iambic dimeter catalectie. || Hemianzesthe-sia 
Path, [Ax&stuEsta], loss of sensation in one side 
of the body; hence Hemianzsthe‘sic a. || Hemi- 
analgesia /’ath. [ANatcersta], insensibility to 
pain on one side of the body (Quarn's Dict. Afed., 
1583). Hemianatropous a, Sof. [ANaTRorovus], 
half-anatropous; = IIeEMITROPovs, Hemiata-xy 
ath, [ATAXY 2], ataxy of a limb on one side 
of the body. Hemiatrophy /ath. [ATropuy], 
atrophy of one side of the body or an organ. 
Hemica‘talepsy /’a/., catalepsy affecting one side 
of the body. Hemice‘ntral a. !za/., of or per- 
tatning to the Aemicentrum, one of the pair of 
lateral elements which compose the centrum of a 
vertebra. Hemicephalic 2. Axat., of or pertain- 
ing to the hemicephalum or sineipnt (Mayne /xfos. 
Lex.1854). Hemice'rebral a. Anat., of or per- 
taining to a hemicercbrum, i.e. either of the two 
CEREBRAL hemispheres. Hemicho'rdate a. Zio/., 
partly or imperfectly chordate, as the anomalous 
genus Lalanoglossus ; sb., a hemichordate animal. 
|| Hemichorea //h., chorea affecting one side of 
the body. Hemico‘llin Chem. [CoLiix], a pep- 
tone-like body formed along with semiglutin, when 
a solution of gelatin is boiled for a long time. 
Hemicry‘stalline a., half or incompletely cry- 
stalline. He'mide:mise’miqua-ver J/us., a note 
of half the length of a demisemiquaver, also the 
symbol for thts note, resembling a quaver, but with 
four hooks. Hemidiapente Ac. A/us. [Dia- 
PENTE], a diminished or imperfect fifth, Hemi- 
ditone Ane. A/us. [DIToNe], a minor third. 
He'midrachm (he'midrem) [7uiSpaxpov], an an- 
cient Greek coin, a half-drachma. Hemi-elli‘ptic, 
sical adjs., half-elliptte; ‘applied to the recess of 
the vestibule of the external ear’. Hemi-ence- 
pha‘lic a. Anat., of or pertaining to a hemien- 
cephalon, or lateral half of the ENCEPHALON or 
brain, Hemi-e'pilepsy Path., an epilepsy pro- 
ducing convulsions on one side of the body only. 
Hemifa‘cial a. Avat., of or pertaining to one 
side of the face. Hemi*gamous a. Bot. [yapos 
marriage], said of grasses, having one of the two 
florets of a spicnle neuter, and the other unisexnal. 
Hemigeo'meter £7/o07., a caterpillar of the /Vec- 
tuid@, which in its mode of progression resembles 
the true geometer caterpillars. Hemiglyph 
(hemiglif) A7c#., the half-glyph or -groove at the 
edge of the triglyph in the Dorie entablature. 
Hemi‘gnathous a. Ornith. [yvados jaw], having 
one mandible much shorter than‘ the other, as in 
the genus Hemignathus of sun-birds. Hemiholo- 
he‘dral a. Cryst., having half the number of 
planes in all the octants; sometimes said of the 
parallel hemihedral forms of the isometric system. 
Hemihydrate C/hem.: seec above. Hemimel- 
li'tie Chem., a crystalline tri-basic actd C,H,O,: 
see ec above, and MELLITIC. WHemili‘gulate a. 
Bot., half-ligulate: said of the irregular corolla 


the corresponding holohedral or perfect form; | of a composite flower, when it has only one lip of 
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the limb, Hemio‘bole, -oho‘lion Amis. [jpuw- 
Bédvwov], an ancient Greek coin, half an obol. 
Hemioctahe'dron Crys/., a tetrahedron consi- 
dered as to its relation to the octahedron: see 
b above; hence Hemioctahe'dral a. Hemiolo-- 
gamous /o/.: seequot. He'mione Zoo/. [ad. L. 
hemionus, Gr. hpiovos, f. évos ass], the dziggetai. 
Hemio'rthotype a. Crys. [ORTHOTYPE] = mono- 
clinic. Hemipa‘lmate a@. Sol. [PatMate], 
half- or partially webbed, sentipalmate (Mayne, 
1854). Il Hemiparaple‘gia Path, [apandnyia 
stroke on one side], paralysis of one lower limb. 
|| Hemipa ‘resis /'n/h. [ndpeors slackening], paresis 
or impairment of muscular strength affeeting one 
side of the body; hence Hemipare'tica. Hemi- 
pe‘ptone Chem., a variety of peptone derived from 
hemialbumose by a continuance of the digestive 
process: see //emialbumin. Wemipe-talous a. 
#ot., applied to a state intermediate between 
monopetalous and polypetalous, in which the 
petals have partly coalesced. He'miphrase A/us,, 
a ltalf-phrase, usually occupying only one measure. 
Hemipi-nic a. Chem., tu h. acid, a dibaste ery- 
stalline acid, Cy f1,,O0,, formed by the decomposi- 
tion of Opianic acid, 2C,,!1,,0,. Hemipi'unate 
a. Sot., half or partly pinnate. Hemiplane 
Geom., half a plane. Hemiprotein Chem. : see 
quot. 1878 under /femialbumin. Hemirha'm- 
phine a. /chth., (a fish) having the upper jaw 
very short in contpartson with the lower, as in the 
genus //emirhamphus, or half-bills, Hemise-ptal 
a. dnat,, of or pertaining to a hemiseplum, or 
lateral half of a septum or partition, as those in the 
heart and brain. He'misome /’zo/. [o@pa body], 
one half of the body of an animal. He‘mispasm 
ath., a spasm affecting one side only of the body. 
Hemi‘trichous a. Zo/. [rpix- hair), half clothed 
with hairs (7reas. Lot. 1866). Hemitri-glyph 
Arch., a half triglyph (Gwilt Arck.). He-mitype, 
a half-type, that which is hemitypie. Hemity-pic 
a. Zool., partially typical of a given group, of an 
intermediate type. ~ 

1876 Ir. 2. Schiitzenberger's Ferment, 145 The hemipro- 
teidin or *hemialbumin formed hy the action of boiling 
dilute sulphuric acid un albumin, 1878 Kinczett Azim. 
Chem, 365 When albumin is boiled with dilute sulphuric 
acid fora few hours it gives 1wo kinds of syntonin, one of 
which he names hemiprotein .. the other he terms hemial- 
bumin. 1883 Foster PAys. App. (ed. 4) 719 The *hemi- 
albumose..was..isolated by Meissner; it is apparently the 
body called by him A-peptone. 1844 Beck & Fecton tr. 
Munk's Alctres 272, Many Anacreontic poems which are 
written in *hemiambs, 1878 A. Hastrton Nery, Dis. 
1co *Hemianzsthesia is quite marked. 1880 Bastian 
Brain xxv. 547 In many cases of Heii-anzsthesia, the 
viscera remain at least as tender as ever under firm 
pressure, 1857 Henrrey Bot. 1. ii. 130 Another condition 
is. lhe amphitropous or heterotropous, or *hewianatro- 
fous, intermediate between orthotropous and analropous. 
1866 7 reas. Bot. 579/2 Hemianatropous, an ovule which is 
anatropal, with half the raphe free. 1886 W. R. Gowers 
Man, Dis, Nerv. Syst. 1. 299 *Heimialrophy of the Tongue. 
1885 Athcnzum 28 Nov. 704/2 A species of Balanoglossus 
obtained .. at Herm, Channel Islands, being the first 
recorded instance of tbe occurrence of this *hemichordate 
in any part of the British seas. 188: Pritcnarp tr. Eder's 
Emuls. Photogr. 44 Semi-glutin, by standing, reduces 
silver nitrate withoul precipitating it, while *hemi-colline 
causes a flaky precipitate of the same. 1863 Watts Dicé. 
Chem. 1, 659 *Hemt-Compounds. are often called di-com- 
pounds. 1894 Atheneum 19 Sept. 391/1 He..describes the 
principal igneous rocks in groups under the three heads, 
Holocrystalline, *Hemicrystalline, and Highly Glassy 
Rocks. 1853 SHELTON Rector St. Bardolps's ii. 22 Many 
a “*hemi-demi-semi-quaver. 1823 Crass YSechuol. Dict., 
*Hemidiapente, an imperfect fifth. 1774 Burney Hisé. 
Aldus. 1. 30 (Jod.) The chromatick proceeded by two succes- 
sive semitones and a *hemiditone, or minor third. 1841 
H. H. Witson Ariana Antiqua 268 ’Hemidrachm. Head 
of king, with fillet, to the right. 1836-9 Topp Cyc. Anat. 
II, 530 The hemispherical and *hemi-elliplical depres- 
sions are separated by a ridge or pyramidal eminence. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 200/1 Lel us suppose two diagonal 
lines to be drawn througb opposite angles, and crossing 
each other on the faces ofthe Cube. It may be observed... 
that the solid angles at the extremities of all these diagonals 
are truncated to produce the octahedron ; but it sometimes 
happens that the solid angles at the extremities of only 
one of those diagonals on one plane, and a transverse 
diagonalon a parallel plane, are truncated, producing a four 
instead of an eight-sided secondary figure; these are termed 
*hemi forms, from their presenting only half the number of 
planes which might be expected from the syminetry of the 
primary crystal. 1842 Branpe Dict. Sci, efc., *Hemt- 
gamous. 1816 Ktrey & Sp. Entomol. (1828) 11. xxii 286 
Other *hemigeometers..have only six prolegs. 1895 Story- 
MasKELYneE Crystallogr. § 180 The *hemi-icositetrahedron, 
or tetrahedrid pyramidion..called also the trigonal dodeca- 
hedron, or twelve-icoscelohedron. 1873 Fownes’ Chent. (ed. 
11) 833 Mellophanic acid undergoes similar transformations, 
resulting in the formalion of *Hemimellitic and Phthalic 
acids. 1877 Watts /6:d. (ed. 12) 11. 554 Hemimellitic acid 
. cryslallises in colourless needles somewhal sparingly 
soluble in water. 1837 Dana J/i2. L (1844) 40 The resulting 
form is a telrahedron or *hemi-octahedron, 1868 /did. 
Introd. (ed. 5) 27 Afonoclinie System .. The octahedral 
planes are all hemioctahedral. 1842 Branpe Dict, Sei. 
efc., *Hemiologamous, a \erm employed in speaking o! 
grasses when in the same spikelel one of lwo florels ts 
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neuter, and the other hermaphrodite, as in several species of | of a turn of the spiral ; also to those which have 


Panicum. 1883 Foster Phys. App. (ed. 4) 718 In. .normal 

eptic and tryptic digestion .. *hemipeptone [is preceded] 
ie a hemi-albuntose. 1873 Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 739 
*Hemipinic Acid is also produced hy oxidation of opianic 
acid and of narcotine. 1892 G. B. Hatstep Elem. Synth. 
Geom. § Any straight line ina plane cuts it into two parts 
called *hemiplanes. 1876 tr. P. Schittzenberger's Ferment. 
65 *Hemi-protein is also soluble in dilute alkalis, and pre- 
cipitated hy acids. 1895 Story-MaskeLyne Crystallogr. 
§ 273 Of the *hemiscalenohedron, instances are met with on 
certain crystals of phenakite, dioptase, and ilmenite. 1871 
Sir T. Watson Lect. Princ. § Pract. Phys. (ed. 5) 1. XXV. 
484 The phenomena of *hemispasm—of convulsions limited 
to the limhs of one side. @ 1883 C. H. Facce Princ. 
§ Pract. Med. (1886) 1. 534 Hemispasm—the ‘mobile 
counterpart’ of hemiplegia. 

|| Hemiano'psia. /’a/k. [mod.L., f. Hest- + 
Gr. dv- priv, + dys sight.]_ Half-blindness, being a 
loss of perception of one half the field of vision. 

1885 Smirttne tr. Landoss’ um, Phys. V1. 786 When it 
is spoken of as paralysis of one-half of the retina, the term 
hemiopia is applied to it; when, with reference to the field 
of vision, the term hemianopsia isused. 1891 J. HutcHn 
Son in Archives Surg. I. 303 Persisting vertical hemia- 
nopsia. 1893 Brit. Med. Frnt. 18 Nov. 1107/1 There was 
-. complete blindness of one eye and diminished vision, hut 
no hemianopsia of the other. 

Hemibranch (he-mibreyk). Zoo/. [f. Hemi-+ 
Gr. Bpayxta gills.] a. An incomplete gill. b. A 
fish of the order Hemibranchit, having the branchial 
apparatus incomplete. Hence Hemibranchiate 
(-breenki,ct) a., half-gilled ; sé., a hemibranch. 

1889 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N. Y¥.) VII. 431 The hemi- 
branchiates ., have imperfect gills or branchiae. eat 
Nature 17 Sept. 483/2 The spiracular gill of Elasmobranchs 
should be descrived as the hyoid hemihranch, and the oper- 
cular gillof the higher fishes as the first branchial hemibranch. 

+ He-micade. Oés. rare—°, [ad. L. hémica- 
aium, Gr. hpxadtov, f. xados cadus, CADE.] ‘A 
half Lflogshead * (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
He'micarp. £o/. [f. HWes- + Gr. caprés fruit.) 
A half-fruit; ouc of the two carpels which consti- 
tute the fruit of the Umbellifera. 

1854 in Mayne Z.rfos. Lex, 1870 Benttey Bot. 312 
Each half-fruit is termed a hemicarp or mericarp. 

Hemicentral, -c2rebral, ctc.: see HEMI- 
He‘micircle. O¢s. or arch. [f. Uemt- + Cir- 
CLE 56.) A half circle, semicircle. 

@1618 J. Davies Extasie 25 Wks. (Grosart) 1. 89 Her 
Browes two hemi-circles did enclose Of Rubies. 1625 N. 
Carrenter Geog. Del. 1. v. (1635) 106 Euery oblique Horizon 
will diuide the Equatour into two equal! hemicircles. 1875 
J. H. Benner Wenter Medit. wt. xi. (ed. 5) 358 A hemi- 
circle of the majestic granite mountains. 

So Hemici-reular a., semicircular. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., [[emicircnlar, halfe round. 1895 
Lunn //ow to visit [taly 92 Two grand hemi-circular 
colonnades, 

+ Hemicrane. 0és. Also 6 -cran, 7 -crain, 
-eranie, -y. [a.obs. F. hemicraine (Cotgr.), ad. 
L. hémicrania, a. Gr. jpexpavia, f. yyr- HEsi- + 
xpavioy skull. //emtcranie is an adaptation of the 
L.] =next. 

¢1sso Liovp Treas. Health (1585) Civ, Hyera hermetis 
purgeth the hemicran. /é7d. 1) j, Oyle of fystikes healeth 
the hemicrane and watchynges. 1600 VaucHan Direct. 
Health (1633) 87 Here-hence springs the Head-ache.. which 
last we call the Hemicrany or Megrim, possessing hut the 
one side of the Head. 1651 Baxter /n/. Baft.135 Cephal- 
algies, Hemicranies, Phthises. 1657 Physical Dict., Hemi- 
crania,or hemicrane, akind of head-ach, when hut one side 
of the head is grieved. 

| Hemicrania (hemikré'nii). Path. [L.: 
see prec.] 1. Headache confined to one side of 
the head ; megrim, 

1657 [see prec.]. 1661 Lovett //ist. Anim. & Min. 151 
The hones help the Hemicrania. a@1801 W. Heserven 
Comm. xvii. (1806) 93 ‘Lhe hemicrania, or pain of one half 
of the head. 1872 Geo. Exiot in J. W. Cross Life 11. 
"y I am. .struggling with hemicrania and smadaise. 

- ‘Also a term uscd in Teratology to denote 
imperfect development or total defect of one side 
of the brain and its coverings’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Hemicravnic, «. [ad. L. héméicranic-us = Gr. 
jpixpavixds.| Pertaining or subject to hemicrania. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., LTemicranick.., subject to the 
sickness called Megrim or Hemicrain, 1854 in Mayne. 

Hemicycle (he'misaik’l). Also 7-cicle. [a. 
FP. hémicycle (1357 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. hémi- 
cyclium, a, Gr. yprxvertov, f. Ape- Hemi + ededos 
circle.] A half circle, semicircle; a semicircular 
structtire, as an orchestra or apse-like recess. 

1603 B. Jonson King’s Coron, Entertain, Wks. (Rtldg.) 
§31/2 Upon the right hand of her .. ina hemicycle was 
seated Esychia, or Ouict 1638 Sir T. Herpert 7 rav. (ed. 
2) 170 The scaherd of his sword was red..the blade formed 
like a hemi-cicle. ¢ 1790 Cowper Notes P. L.t. 616 Thus 
forming themselves into a hemicycle or half moon figure, 
that all migh“hear hin. 1861 Brresr. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 
19th C. 155 Earlier and larger churches seem to have heen 
contented with the single hemicycle. 

Hemicyclic (hemisi‘klik), a. Bot. fad. F. 
hémicyclique (Littré), ad. Gr. fyecuedun-ds, f. ypt- 
kukdov (see prec.).] Applied to flowers which 
have the parts arranged spirally in such a manner 
that the transition from one series to another (e.g. 
from petals to stamens) occurs at the completion 


-sttch pairs constitute a dome). 


some parts arranged spirally (acyc/ic) and others in 
whorls (cyc/ic). 

1875 Bennetr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 533 In hemicyclic 
flowers those membersat least which are arranged in whorls 
may possibly he distrihuted symmetrically. 

Hemicyli‘ndrical, 2. Having the form of 

” ’ 4 
half a cylinder, divided in the direction of its axis. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. 
N.Y.) V.771 ‘The articular surface of the condyles is hen 
cylindrical. 1883 Bucnan & Stewart in Encyc/. Brit. XVI. 
162/2 By means of a hemicylindrical lens, 

Hemida-ctyl, a. and 5d. Zoo/. [f. Hent- + 
Gr. déxrvAos finger.] 

A. adj, Waving an oval disk at the base of the 
toes, as in the saurian genus Hemidactylus (Web- 
ster 1864). B. sd. A satrian of this genus; a 
gecko. Hence Hemida‘ctylous a.= A. (Mayne 
Lxpos. Lex, 1854). 

1863 Woop Nat. Hist. I11. 72 The Spotted Gecko, or 
Spotted Hemidactyle, a rather pretty species of Gecko, 

Hemidemisemiquaver, etc. : see HEMI-. 

Hemidome (he'middm). Cryst. [f. Hemr- 
+ Dome sé. 5b.] A pair of parallel and equal 
faces, parallel to the orthodiagonal in the mono- 
clinic (or monosymmetrical) system (in which two 
Hence Hemido- 
matic @., of or pertaining to a hemidome. 

1868 Dana Min. Introd. (ed. 5) 27 Monoclinic Systent .. 
The domes parallel to the orthodiagonal are hemidomes, the 
planes in front at top being unlike in inclination those in 
front helow, each heing a hemidome. 1879 RutLey Stay 
Rocks x. 88 When the light falls obliquely either on the 
hasal plane. .or the hemidomeof a monoclinic felspur. 

| Hemi-elytrum (hemi,e'litrdm). Pl. -a. Zool. 
Also erron. hemelytrum. [mod.L., f. Gr. jpi- 
fest- + €Avtpov ELytRuM, shcath. ] 

The fore wing of an insect, which is coriaceous 
at the base and membranous at the end, as in 
the //emzptera and //eleroptera. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. (1828) IV. xlvii. 387 Wings 
covered hy Hemelytra or Tegmina. 1870 NicHotson Zoo/. 
210 In some of the Hemiptera... the apices [of the anterior 
wings] remain membranous, and to these the term ‘hemie- 
lytra’ is applied. 1888 RotLeston & Jackson Anim. Life 
g00 The fore wings may be converted into wing covers ., as 
mn the hemi-elytra of Dermaftera and elytra of Coleoptera. 

Mcnce Hemi-e‘lytral a., pertaining to or of the 
naturc of a hemielytrum. 

Hemigamous, -gnathous: see HEMI-. 

Hemihedral (hemihi-dril, -he-dral), a. Cryst. 
Also hemiedral. [f. IlemI-c + Gr. é5pa seat, basc 
+-AL.] Ofa crystal: Having half the nnmber of 
plancs required by the highest degree of symmetry 
belonging to its system; thus, a tetrahedron is the 
hemihedral form corresponding to the holohedral 
octahedron. 

1837 [see HemineDRON]. 1839-47 Topp Cyce/. Anat. 111. 
806,1 Triple phosphate... generally occurs in hemihedral six- 
sided prisms, 1850 Daupeny Atom. Th, viii. (ed. 2) 264 All 
the crystals..were alike hemiedral .. that is, half of their 
similar planes or angles were modified independently of the 
other half. 1898 Gurney Crystallogr. 39 When the crystal 
has dissimilar faces at the two ends of the same axis of 
symmetry, the form to which those faces belong is called 
hemithedral, 

ilence Hemihe‘drally adv. 

1837 Dana J/in. ii. 19 Minerals, whose crystals are hemi- 
hedrally modified, are invariahly thus modified, if the 
secondary planes occur, in which the hemihedrism may take 
place, ae ¥ 

Hemihedron (hemihidrgu, -he'drgn). Crysé. 
[f TTemt- c+ Gr. édpa after hexahedron, etc. Cf. F. 
hémiedre.| _A form or crystal of a hemihedral type. 

1837 Dana A/in.ii. 19 This species of hemihedral Crystal 
has heen called the zuclined hemihedron. 1895 Story- 
Masketyne Crystallogr. § 137 A form of the hemi-syni- 
metrical kind will be termed a semiform or a hemihedron. 
fbid. § 176 Holo-systematic haplohedral forms; or holo- 
tesseral hemilredra. - 

So Hemihe‘drism, Hemihe'dry [cf. F. Aéwidd- 
rie}, the property or quality of crystallization in 
hemihedral forms. 

1837 Dana Alix, ti. 19 The first species of heinihedrism 
gives rise to solids, whose opposite planes are not Parallel. 
/bid., Examples of the first kind of hemihedrisin, in which 
half the angles of the cube are modified. 1864-72 Watts 
Dict, Chem. U1. 143 This kind of hemihedry is strikingly 
exhibited in apatite. 1883 Na/ure 1 Feh. 317/1 Some re- 
marks on hemihedry in crystals. 

Hemi-logous, 2. Chem. 
gous.| (Sce quot.) 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 141 Hemilogous Series, 
a name applied hy Shiel .. to series of organic conipounds, 
the terms of which differ from one another hy 2uCH. 

| Hemimetabola (he:mijm/te"bdli), sé. pl. 
Entom. [mod.L, nent. pl. (sc. zsecta), f. Gr. qpe- 
Hemi- + perdBodos changeable.] A division of 
Insects comprising those which undergo incomplete 
metamorphosis. ee 

1870 Nicnotson Zoo/, (1880) 341 Insects are divided into 
sections, called respectively A wetabola, Hemimetabola, and 
Holometabola, 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 
508 In the Hesi-metabola, the larva may differ notably 
from the adult in the structure of the antennz, eyes, mouth. 
parts.,as well as in the absence of wings. 


[f& Heai- + ana-lo- 
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Hence Hemimetabo-lic, Hemimeta‘bolous aujs., 
of the nature of the /emimetabola ; undergoing 
incomplete metamorphosis. Hemimeta-boly, in- 
complete metamorphosis. 

1870 RotLeston Anim, Life Introd, 113 The adult insect 
whilst gaining certain organs which the larva does not 
Possess, such as wings, loses certain others, which the larva 
does possess, such as the provisional structures making up 
the ‘mask’ of the Libelludidz .. Such insects are called 
“Hemimetabolous ’. 1875 Brake Zool. 281 In the hemi- 
metabolic insects there isa metamorphosis, which consists 
of 3 stages, 

Hemimetamorrphic, 2. Sio/. [f. Hem + 
METAMORPHIC.] = HrmMIMETABOLIC. Hence He- 
mimetamo‘rphosis, incomplete or partial meta- 
morphosis ; hemitnetaboly. 

1880 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 1. Introd. 91 In some pelagic 
forms Hemimetamorphosis may occur, or very considerable 
alterations in their growth and development. 

Hemimorphic  hemi,mgufk), a. Cpr. {ie 
Ilem- + Gr. poppy shape + -1c.] Of a crystal: 
Having unlike planes or modifications at the 
ends of the same axis. So Hemimo:rph, a hemi- 
morphic crystal. Hemimo‘rphism, the property 
of being hemimorphic. Hemimo:rphite Min., 
Kenngott’s name (1853) for hydrous silicate of zinc, 
the crystals of which are hemimorphic. Hemi- 
mo‘rphous @.= HEMIMORPHIC. He-mimorphy 
= HEMIMORPHISM. 

1864 Werster, Hemimorphic. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 407 
Calamine. .Orthorhomhic ; hemimorphic-hemihedral. 1878 
Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 32 Tourmaline is 
Rhombohedral, eminently hemi-morphous. 1879 RutLey 
Study Rocks x. 138 The crystals when heated and freely 
suspended, exhibit polar electricity, a phenomenon which 
usually accompanies hemimorphism. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hemimorphy, 895 Story-MaskeLyne C: rystallogr. § 140 
Hemimorphism is the term for a particular case of haplo- 
hedral mero-symmetry. One-half or, it may he, one-fourth 
of the faces of the original form are present in the hemi- 
morphic form ; hut these all lie on one side of a systematic 
plane, the symmetral character of which is in aheyance. 
Tbid. § 272 Hemimorphous forms are not rare in the Hex- 
agonal system, but they occur most often as hemimorphs of 
hemisymmetrical types of crystal. 

| Hemina(h‘maina). Also (anglicizedorasF.) 
7 hemine, 8emine, (esmine). [L. Zeina, a. Gr. 
Huiva, f. que- half. Cf. F. emine, hemine ‘a mea- 
sure that containes three Possons; and comes to, in 
weight, about seuen and a halfe of our moderne 
ounces’ (Cotgr.).] A liquid measnre (orig. ancient 
Sicilian) of abont half a pint; also, a measure for 
corn (sce above, and quot. 1756). 

1601 Ho1tanp Pliny xx. xix, Five heads of the Poppy 
heing sodden in three hemines of wine. 166x Lovett Hzs?. 
Anim, § Min. 3 The Ephemera feaver is cured hy 3 drops 
taken from an Asses eare..in two hemina’s of water. 1745 
A, Butter Lives Saints (1836) 1. 377 nofe, The hemina of 
wine allowed by St. Bennet. 1756 R. Rott Dict. Trade & 
Comm. Hemina, Emine,or Esmine,isa great corn measure 
.. At Marseilles the hemina of corn weighs 75 |b. .. and in 
Barbary it is computed equal to 9 bushels, 

Heming, var. of HemMine sé. Obs. 

Hemioctahedron, etc.: see HEm1- 

| Hemiolia (hemidu-lia). Avzs. Obs. exc. Hest. 
Also 6 hemiola, 7 hemiolion, hemolios, 8 
hemiolius, f[med.L. hévmiolia, a. Gr. Apodta 
(sc. &ao7aqts interval, in Plato), fem, of #peddros ‘in 
the ratio of one and a half to one’, f. 4yu- Hemr- 
+ ddos whole.] In medieval music. a. A perfect 
fifth, so called because produced by shortening a 
string to two-thirds of its length. b. Three notes 


in the place of two; a triplet. 

1597 Morey /wtrod. Mus. 30 That proportion which the 
musitions falselie termed Heio/a, when in deede it is 
nothing else hut a round 7rifdz, 1603 HoLLanp Plutarch's 
Afor, 1358 (Stanf.) The proportion of the Musicke or Sym- 
phonie Diatessaron, is Epitritos or Sesquitertiall, that is to 
say, the whole anda third part over : of Diapente, Hemolios 
or Sesquialterall..the whole and halfe as much more. 1651 
J. Flreaxe) Agrifpa’s Occ. P/ilos. 182 Harmony contains 
three consents in tune, Diapason, Hemiolion, Diatessaron. 
1727-51 Cuamsers Cyc/. 1880 in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 727. 

| Hemio‘pia, Hemio‘psia. 72h. Also 
(anglicized) hemiopy,-opsy. [mod.L.,, f. Hemi- + 
Gr, wp, wr- eye, dys sight.] = HEMIANOPSIA. 

1811 Hoorsr Med. Dict., Hemiopsia, a defect of vision, 
in which the person sees the half, but not the whole of an 
ohject. 1831 Brewster New?for (1855) I. x. 230 The curious 
disease of hemiopsy, or amaurosis dimidiata, in which the 
patient sees with each eye only half of an ohjcct, heing blind 
to the other half. 1838 Penny Cyc?. X11. 114/2 Hemiopia. 


. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hemiopia, Hemiopsia.. hemiopy: 


hemiopsy. 1864-7o T. Hotmes& Hucke Syst. Sarg. (1883) 
II. viii. 77 Transient hemiopsia is often an initial symptom 
of megrim. 

Hemipalmate, -phrase, etc.: see Hrmi-. 

Hemiple‘ctic, a. Pah. [f. Hemi- + Gr. 
mAnkrix-os of a striking kind.] = HEMIPLEGIC. 

1891 in F. P. Foster Med, Dict. 

| Hemiplegia (hemiplidzia). Path. [Late 
L., a. Gr. qyumAnyia (rare, for ipimAnftia), f. 7pe- 
HeEmI- + wAry# stroke, f. stem of 7Ajocey to strike. ] 
Paralysis of one side of the body; usually caused 
by a lesion in the opposite side of the brain. 

1600 Hottanp Pliny Xit. xvi. 1105 The Consull .. fell downe 
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in a fit of Apoplexie: which turned into an Heuuflegia or 
dead palsey all the one side of his bodie. 1754 Cursterr. 
in World No. 92 P 5 Though they have not yet lost one 
half of themselves by a hemiplegia, a 1754 Mean /Vks. 481 
(Jod.) On dissection of the bodies of apoplecticks who had 
been seized with an hemiplegia, he always found the cause 
of the disease in the opposite side of the brain. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Geu. Pathol. 291 In old Hemiplegias the epi- 
dermis is often dry, rough, and scaly. 7 
Hence Hemiple‘giac a., affected with or subject 
to hemiplegia ; sd., one so affected. Hemiplegian 


a. = prec. 

1782 W. HeperDen Commu, Ixix. (1806) 352 In one hemi- 
plegiac the motion of the parts began to return. 1835-6 
Toop Cyct. Anat. 1. 805/1 In hemiplegiac subjects. 1842 
Svv. Ssitn Lett. Locking in Railw. Wks. 1859 11. 324/1 
Most absurd .. is this hemiplegian law—an act .. to protect 
one side of the body and not tbe other. 

Hemiplegic (hemipledgik, -pli-), 2 ath. 
[f. prec. +-1c.] Pertaining to or characterized by 
hemiplegia ; affected with or subject to hemiplegia. 

1822-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) 111. 478 Hemiplegic 
palsy.  /bid. 480 The jaundice affecting the hemiplegic side 
alone. 1861 1. J. Granam Pract. Med. 602 The convulsion 
is hemiplegic. 1878 Siithsonian Inst. Rep. 419 note, A 
hemiplegic person has the will to move the panied limbs, 
but not the power. 


Hemiplegy (he'mipledzi). rare. 
plege. [ad. latc L. Aémiplegia (sec above). 
mod.F. Aémiplegie, 1752).] =T1EMIPLEGIA, 

1758 in Jounson. 1802 Med, Frut. V1. 312 To ascertain, 
whether in hemiplegies the primitive cause continues to act 
in the brain. 1864 Gd. lords 723/1 A twist or a hemiplege 
of the reasoning faculty. 

+ He‘miplexy. Ods. [ad.mod.L. hémipléexia, 
a, Gr. hyurAngia a stroke on onc side, f. #y- LLest- 
+ nAnyy stroke.) = HEMIPLEGIA, 

1576 Baker Fewell of Health 161b, It prevayleth against 
the palsie of the members, left after an Apoplexie, or Heini- 
plexie. 1656 in Buounxt Glossogr., Hemiplexry. 

Hemipod, -pode (he'mippd, -pdud), [ad. mod. 
L. Aémipodius (Temminck’s generlc name), f. Gr 
Hyu- T1EMI- + nods, 705-ds foot.} A member of the 
genus Hemipodius, or Turnix, of three-toed quail- 
like birds ; a bush-quail, ortygan. 

3862 7rans. Zool. Soc. V. 149 Certain border-groups..the 
Sand-Grouse, the Hemipodes, and the Tinamous. 1886 
Fincycl. Brit. XX. 147 One species, 7[urutx) sylvatica, 
inhabits Barbary and southern Spain, and under the name 
of Andalucian Hemipode has been included..among British 
Birds as a reputed straggler. 1893 Newton Dict, Birds, 
STemipode, a recognized English rendering of Temminck’s 
generic name //emrpodins (1815). .for a small group of birds 
some of which Anglo-Indians often call ‘ Bustard-Quails’ or 
* Button-Quails ’. ; ; 

So Hemipo‘diine a., allied to the Ilemipodes. 

1862 J'rans. Zool. Soc. V. 189 The Galline, Columbine, or 
Hemipodiine types. wie 

Hemiprism (hemipriz’m). Crys’. [Hemi-.] 
A. pair of parallel faces, parallel to the vertical 
axis of the crystal in the triclinic system (in which 
two such pairs constitute a prism), 

1864 Dawa in Webster, A/esmiprism, a form, in the mono- 
clinic and triclinic systems of crystallization, that comprises 
but one face of a piism and its opposite 1882 A, H. Green 
Phys. Geol. (ed. 3) 70 The prisms will be Hemiprisms, 

Hence Hemiprisma'tic @., of the nature of a 
hemiprism. 

1837 Dana Jfin. (1844) 324 Hemi-prismatic Kouphone- 
Spar. 1879 Rutrey Study Rocks x. 87 In both systems 
there are | emiprismatic cleavages. 

Hemipter (himipta:). [ad. F. Admipiere, f. 
L. Aémiplera : see next.) One of the //emipiera. 

1828 WessTEr s.v., The hemipters form an order of insects 
with the upper wings usually half crustaceous and_ half 
membranaceous, and incumbent on each other. 1863 Dana 
an. Geol, 420 Hemipters have the outer wings coriaceous 
for about half their lengtb only. 
|| Hemiptera himiptéra), sd. £/. Eniom. Rarely 
in sing. Hemipteron. [mod.L., neut. pl. of 
hémiplerus, £. hémt-, jyu- WEMI- + wrepdv wing, in 
reference to the structure of the wings.] <A large 
order of Insects, comprising a wide variety of dif- 
ferent kinds, characterized by a suctorial mouth, 
and in the largest group (the HETEROPTERA), by 
wings coriaceous at the base and membranous at 
the tip. Also called ARhyuchéte. Well-known 
examples are bugs, lice, and plant-lice. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp, Entomol., Hemiptera. 1834 McMur- 
TRIE Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd, 403 These Hemiptera, also 
called pseudo-aphides,.live on the trees and plants from 
which they derive their nourishment. 1885 H. O. Forses 
East. Archipelago viii. 251 A singular case of ants milking 
a winged Hemipteron, which of course could not be kept in 
captivity. 

llence Hemi‘pteral a., hemipterous. Hemi‘ 
pteran aq/., hemipterous; sd., one of the Hem iplera. 
Hemi'pterist, a student or collector of Hemiplera. 

1828 Weester, Hemipteral, 1865 Douctas & Scott Brit. 
Slemiptera 6 The instruments of capture used by the 
Coleopterist will be those wanted by the Hemipterist. 1877 
Hoxtey Anat. Juv. Aniue. vii. 424 The absence of palps.. 
suggesting that the Hemipteran inouth is the extreme term 
of a series of modifications. 1878 Pop. Sci. Monthly Aug 512 
‘That terrible microscopic hemipteran, the chinch- bug. 

Hemipterous (himi'ptéras), a. Autom. [f. 
HEMIPTERA + -0US.] Pertaining to or character- 
istic of the /emzplera. 


Also hemi- 
(In 
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1836 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, (1843) 1. 257 The hemipterous 
order of insects. 1880 A thenzum 30 Oct. 574/1 Specimens 
of..an Hemipterous insect supposed to be damaging the 
hops grown near Canterbury. 

Hemipy‘ramid. Crys?. [Hemi-.] A figure 
consisting of two pairs of parallel faces intersecting 
all three axes in the monosymmetric system (in 
which four such pairs constitute a pyramid). 
Ilence Hemipyra‘midal a., of or pertaining to a 
hemipyramid, 

1854 Mayne Expos, Lex., /lemipyramidal., Heuttrhom- 
bohedral. : 

Hemirhamphine, ctc.: see I[es-. 

Hemisect, v. [f. Hemi- + L. secé-, ppl. stem 
of secdre to cut.] J/rans. To bisect, esp. longitu- 
dinally, or into the right and Icft halves. So Hemi- 
se‘ction, the action or process of thus bisecting. 

1878 Fostex Péys. 111. v. § 3. 487 In the frog, after heini- 
section of the cord below the brachial plexus. 1885 Scirence 
11 Sept. 223/1 A hemisected skeleton showing the variation 
in size of the neural and hemal cavities. 1895 A thenzun: 


30 Mar, 412/1 The Changes in Movement and Sensation 
produced by Hemisection of the Spinal Cord in the Cat. 

Hemisphe'ral, a. rare. [f.next+-a..] Of 
or pertaining to a hemisphere. 

1839 Baitey Festus xxix, (1854) 475 The great galactic 
line of life Which parts the hemispheral palm of Heaven. 

Hemisphere (he'misfier,, Forms: a. 4-5 
hemy-, hemi-, -sperie, -ye, 4-6 emy-, emi-, 
(eme)sperie,-ry, 6hemispherie,-ye. 8.5h emy- 
spere, 6 emispere, hemispher, 6-7 -sphere, 
7-8 hemisphear(e, 6- hemisphere. [In form 
hemispheria, ctc., ad. late L. Aémispharium, a Gr. 
Hwuwapaipov, f. fy- HEMI- + oatpa SPHERE; in 
form hemisphere, through OF. emispere, -sphere 
(13-14th c.), mod.F Admisphere.] 

1. generally. A half sphere; one of the halves of 
a spherc or globe formed by a plane passing through 
the centre. 

1585 T. Wasiincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xviii. 51 Al 
made of very cleare glasse..in fornie of a rounde Ilemi- 
sphere. 1664 Powrr Aap. /’Ailos, 1. 11 In one of our 
Critical Observations, I could see more then a heinisphere 
of the eye at once. 1796 Hutton Dict, Math, s.v., The 
centre of gravity of a Hemisphere, is five-cighths of the 
radius distant from the vertex. 1837 M. Donovan Dow, 
Econ, 1). 331 A hemisphere of the cocoa-nut shell is used 
as a lamp to burn its own oil. 1895 Stoxy- MASKELYNE 
Crystallogr, § 325 The sphere of projection is divided into 
hemispheres by a single symuneiral plane. y . 

b. Magdeburg hemispheres, a contrivance in- 
vented by Otto von Guericke of Magdeburg to 
demonstrate the pressure of the air 

It consists of two strong hollow nicely-fitting brass hemi- 
spheres, cach of which is furnished with a handle, and one 
with a cock to be adjusted to an air-pump, When they are 
fitted together and the air has been exhausted, great force 
is required to separate them. 

18r5 in Hutton Afath. Dict, 1858 Larpner //and-bk, 
Nat. Phil. 179 Two of the strongest inen will be unable to 
tear the hemispheres asunder, provided theyare ofa moderate 
magnitude, owing tothe amount of the pressure with whicb 
they are held together. , 

2. spec. Malf of the celesttal sphere; in early 
quots., esp. that half of thc heavens seen above 
the horizon, the sky above us; in 4sérvon., usually, 
one of the halves into which the celestial globe is 
divided by the equinoctial or by the ecliptic. (The 


carliest sense in Eng.) 

a €13374 CuHaucer Troylus uit. 1390 (1439) (Harl. MS.) 
Ther god..Pe for thyn haste. .So fast ay to our hemysperie 
[v. rr. emesperie, hemy-spere] bynde!} ¢1391 — Astroé.1. 
$18 The cercle pat deuydeth the two Emysperies, pat is, 
the partie of the heuene a-boue the Erthe & the partie 
be-nethe. ¢1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xx. 90 We schuld hafe 
sene all pe roundeness of be firmament, pat es to say bathe 
be emisperies, be vppermare and pe nedermare. 1412-20 

wYDG. Chrou. Troy 1. v, With the brightnes of bis beames 
merye For to reioyse all our Hemisperie. 1509 Hawes 
Past, Pleas. 1. x, When cleare Dyana..Gan for to ryse, 
ligbtyng our emispery. 

B. [Cf. quot. ¢1374 ina.) @ 1532? Lypc, Goodly Balade 
27 (Skeat, Chaucerian Pieces 406) The rude night, that... 
shadoweth our emispere [rime dere}. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 
38 The sternis & planetis. .durst nocht be sene in oure hemi- 
spere. 1604 R. Cawprey 7adle Alph., Hemisphere, halfe of 
the compasse of heauen, tbat we see. 1607 J Davies Susnma 
Total's Dijb, Fal'n to rest beneath our Hemyspheare. 
1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Shepherd, The Sun keeps 
on the Left Hand of the Hemisphear, 1892 R. S. Batr /x 
Starry Realms xxi. 304 The number of stars in the 
northern bemisphere alone is upwards of three hundred 
thousand. We may assume that the southern hemisphere 
has an equally numerous star-population. _ 

3. One of the halves of the terrestrial globe, esp. 
as divided by the equator ( Northern and Southern 
hemispheres). Also the halves containing Europe, 
Asia, and Africa (Eastern hemisphere), and Ame- 


rica (Western hemisphere), respectively. 

a. 31551 Recorpe Cast. Kuowl. (15536) 280 No generall 
eclipse, whiche should extende to all the worlde, namely 
for that hemispherye. 1555 EDEN Decades (Arb.) 51 Neyther 
dydde any..trauerse the Equinoctial line to tbinferiour 
hemispherie or halfe globe of the earthe and sea. 1561 — 
Arte Nanig. 1. xiv. 14 b, Also called y* Heinisphery. 

8B. 1559 W. Cunnincnam Cosmogr. Glasse 125 A Card, 
for halfe the face of th’ Earth whiche..wyll conveniently 
serve for our Hemisphere. 31624 Donne Sermt. xvii. 167 
‘The Western Hemisphere the land of Gold and Treasure ; 


HEMISPHEROID. 


The Eastern Hemisphere the Land of Spices and Perfumes, 
1633 G. Herveat Semple, Sacrifice vii, Vhese drops., 
A Balsome are for both the Hemispheres, 1646 Six T, 
Browne /seud, Ep. vi. vii. 312 Vhe ancient Cosmographers 
doe place the division of the Fast and Westerne Tae. 
sphere, that is the first terme of longitude in the Canary 
or fortunate Islands, 1753 ddventurer No. 99 P 9 When 
Columbus had engaged king Ferdinand in the discovery 
of the other hemisphere. 1833 Herscukt Astron, (1858) 
386 {t is a fact..that London occupies nearly the ceuter 
of the terrestrial hemisphere. 
b. Hemisphere of vision, I. of illumination, 

1812 WoopnouseE stron. xxiii. 241 The illuminated hemi- 
sphere, called, for distinction, the llemisphere of ///usms:na- 
tion, Jbid. 242 The hemisphere which he sees, called the 
Hemisphere of Histon, | 

4. A map or projection of half the terrestrial 


globc or the celestial globe. 

1706 Puitips (ed. Kersey) s. v., The Maps or Prints of the 
Heavens pasted on Boards or Cloth are also sometimes 
call'd //emispheres, but more commonly /Vanispheres. 1858 
Hawtnorne Fr, & /t. Fruits. (1872) 1. 25 There was a map 
—a hemisphere of the world—which his father had drawn. 

5. Anal, Fach of the halves of the cerebrum of 
the brain. (Sce CEREBRAL.) 

1804 Anernetuy Surg. Obs. 188 Inflammation operating 
ees chiefly on the left hemisphere of the brain. 183 

R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 409 This surface of the brain has 
been regarded. .as formed of several distinct regions, which 
they have named Lobes, and which occupy the base of the 
hemispheres. 1846 Owen Comp, Anat, Vertebr. viii. 181 
note, Taaderced y the inapplicability of the term ‘hemi- 
spheres’ to parts which are more commonly spheres or 
spheroids, 1873 Mivart /:lem. Anat, ix. 366 A very deep 
fissure running from before backwards, and dividing the 
visible part of the brain into two lateral halves termed hesu- 
Spheres. 

6. fransf. and fiz. A realm or region of action, 
life, or thought; =‘sphere’. In earlier quots. 
directly fig. from 2. 

1§03 Hawes Examp, Wirt, xiv. (Arb.) 66 lt may well glad 
thyn emyspery. 1608 1D. ‘T. £ss. /’ol. & Mor. 38b, When 
..the starre of merit shal appear within the compasse of 
their Hemisphere, and offer presents. 1699 Gartu Dispens. 
u, 16 To guild, by turns, the Gallick Hemisphear. 1856 
Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i, § 2. 265 Vo surmise the possi- 
bility, as beyond the hemisphere of my knowledge. 1863 
Mas. C. Crarke Shaks. Char, iii. 75 He is a cheering.. 
gleam coming across the dark hemisphere of treachery, 
mistrust, and unkindness, 

He'misphered, . var. 

1. Formed as a hemisphere. 

1665 Hooke A/icrogr. 178 The eyes of Crabs .. are Hemi- 
spher'd, almost in the same manner as these of Flies. 1839 
Bairey Festxs ix. (1854) 106 The hemisphered abysses here. 

2. Ilaving a cerebral hemisphere (of sucha kind). 

387z HWuxtry in Darwin Desc, Man vii. (1883) 203 The 
Lemurine, short hemisphered, brain, 

Hemispherric, cz. [f. lEsisrierz+-ic. Cf. 
F, hémisphérique (16th c.).] 

1. =IlkEMisruenicat 1: chiefly in technical use. 

1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy, n. xxi. 58 Great 
bodies of building round and strongly set up vawtwise in 
foria of the Hemispherike, 21728 Woopwaxp Fossils ‘J.), 
A pyrites, placed in the cavity of another of an hemispherick 
figure, in much the same manner as an acorn in its cup. 
1974 G. Waite in Phil. Trans. LXIV. 197 In about ten 
or twelve days is formed an hemispheric nest. 1852 Tu. 
Ross //uméboldt's Trav. 1. vi. 239 Mimosas, with hemi- 
spheric tops. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 355. 

2. =HEMISPHERICAL 2. 

1889 TALMAGE in lorce (N. Y.) 28 Feb., Corrupt legisla- 
tion, which at times makes our State and National capitals 
a hemispheric stench. 1896 Heston. Gaz. 16 Jan. 5/2 The 
Olney doctrine of the Hemispheric Sovereignty of the 
United States. ' ; ; 

Hemispherical (hemisferikdl , a [f. as 
prec. +-AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a hcmisphere; of the form 
of or resembling a hemisphere. 

1624 Wotton Archit, in Kelfg. (1672) 32. Hemispherical 
Vaults..be..the securest. 1685 Bovie Affects of ‘Jot. ix. 
114 A hollow vessel .. of an almost Hemispherical figure. 
1794 Martyn Kousseau's Bot. xvi. 194 The capsule is.. 
covered with a hemispherical lid. 183: Brewster Oftics 
xxix. 325, 1 have proposed to use a hemispherical lens. 
1879 Casseli’'s Techn, Educ. 1. 186 The seeds .. are hemi- 
soteaeals with one side convex and tbe other flat. 

2. Of or belonging to one hemisphere of the 
earth ; extending over a hemisphere. 

1872 O. W. Hotmes Poet Breakf.-t. x. 334, 1 suppose we 
are getling over our hemispherical provincialism, 1884 
(U.S, Senator) in Pall Mall G.7 June 1/2 The American 
idea is hemispherical rather than continental. 


Hence Hemispherically adv., with a hemi- 
spherical form, 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 524 Hemispherically shrubby- 
cespitose. : on 

Hemispherrico-, combining form of HeEml- 
SPHERIC a., joined adverbially with adjectives, as 
Hemispherico-conical, -conoid adjs., conical, 
etc. but with an approach to the hemispheric form. 

1831 Don Gard. Dict. Gloss., Heinispherico-conical, a 
shape hetween a globe and acone, 1851 Leicuton Brit. 
Lichens 23 The slightly raised hemispherico-conoid black 
apex only visible. — : , 

Hemispheroid (hemisfieroid). [f. Hesi- + 
SPHEROID, or f. HEMISPHERE+-oID, Cf. F. Aémit- 
sphéroide (1732 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The half of 
a spheroid; a figure approaching a hemisphere. 

1727-51 CHampers Cycl. s.v. Hemispheroidal, The cacao 
opens, when yellow and ripe, into two large hemispheroids. 


[f. prec. +-ED 2.) 


HEMISPHEROIDAL. 


1752 Bevis in Phil. Trans. XLVIUI. 397 The hemispheroid 
of the earth formed by the section. .of the circle of declina- 
tion. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusem. 209 ‘The shape of 
his ponions.. was an oblong bemispheroid. 

He:mispheroi-dal, ¢. [f. prec. +-a1.] Hav- 
ing the form of a hemispheroid. 

1727-51 CHaMBerS Cyc/. 1881 G. Macponatp A/ary 
Marston I. ii. 21 A large hemispheroidal carbuncle. 

+ Hemisphe'rule. 04s. A half spherule; a 
small hemispherical lens. 

1696 W.S. Gray in Phit. Trans. X1X. 281, I was wont 
to Grind them [glasses] and Polish them on a brass Plane, 
and so reduce them to Hemispherules. 1756 Amory 7. 
Buncle (1770) U1. 81 They have them [microscopes] of all 
kinds, of one and more hemispherules, 

Hemistich (hemistik). /vos. Also 7 hemi- 
stique, -estique, 7-8 hemistick, 8 -estich; 7-8 
in L. form hemistichium. fad. late L. Aémestich- 
Zum, ad. Gr. Hysorixuor, f. yy- HEMI- + orixos row, 
line, verse. Cf. F. Aémistiche (16th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), Admistigue in Cotgr.] The half or section 
of a line of verse, as divided by the czesura or the 
like ; also, a line of less than the usual length. 

1575 Laxenam Let. (1871) 40 In the skro vndergrauen .. 
iz thear a proper woord, an hemistichi. well squaring with 
al the rest.. Lac, Caseus infans, 1609 Dov & CLEAVER 
Expos. Prov. ix. & -c. 88 The first hemistich, or former 
part of the verse. 1621 Burron Anat. Alel. wm. iv. 2. ii, 
According to that hemistichium of hia ele Shae iad in 
orbe deos feeit timor. 1635-56 CowLey Daziders 1. 14th 
4Vote, 1 am far from their opinion, who think that Virgil 
himself intended to have filled up these broken Heinestiques. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 39 P 5, I do not dislike the 
Speeches in our English Tragedy that close with an Hemi- 
stick or Half Verse. 1837-9 Hatram //ist, Lit, (1847) 11. 
169 The occasional hemistich and redundant syllables break 
tbe monotony of the measure. ; 

Hence He'mistichal c., pertaining to a hemistich. 

1824 Warton's Hist. Eng. J'oetry \1840) 1. 15 note, The 
reader will observe the constant return of the hemistichal 
point, which | have been careful to preserve. 

Hemisymmetry. Crys/. [Hesu-b.] Same 
as IIeMIHEDRIsM. Hence Hemisymme'trical a., 


hemihedral. 

1881 Tuupicuum Aun. Chem. Aled. 11, Hemisymmetry in 
the Chemical Constitution of Gelatin. 1895 Story-Maske- 
LYNE Crystallogr. § 271 A few forms exhibit, in the defalca- 
lion of their alternate faces, the gyroidal hemi-symmetry, 
which, however, inust be held really to dominate the struc 
ture of the entire crystal. /di. § 280 Hemi-symmetrical 
crystals afford abundant examples of twin-structure. 

Hemisystema'tic, 2. Cryst. [Hesi- b.] 
(See quot. } 

‘1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 54 A hemisystematic form. 
1895 Story-MasKELYNE Crystallogr. $ 139 A hemei-system- 
atic form is a form in which only half the origin-planes or 
normals are extant, the correlative half being absent. 

Hemitery. ath. [ad. mod.L. hemiteria, ¥. 
Admitéree, f. WEM1- + Gr. répas monster.] A general 
term for a malformation that does not amount to 
monstrosity. 

1879 tr. De Quatrefages I]um, Spec. 252 With man, as 
with animals, varieties have appeared at times which may 
be classed among hemitery. 

+ Hemitone. A/us. Obs. [ad. L. hénectonium, 
ad. Gr. yuronov, f. Hemi- + tévos Tone.] Half- 


tone, SEMITONE. 

1694 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 71 In the Chromatick the 
Degrees were Hemitones and Trihemitones. 1760 Stites 
/bid. LI. 724 But, should we admit more tones than these, 
as they do, who augment their excesses by hemitones, the 
meses of lwo tones must. . be ee tothe place of onesound. 

Hemitrichous, -triglyph, etc.: see Hrst-. 
+ Hemitritwan, c. Ods. Aled. [f. late L. 
hémttrite-us, ad. Gr, %yutperaios (Hippocrates) 
semi-tertian, f. jyu- HeMi- + rperatos on the third 
day, lasting three days, f. rpiros third: see -AN. 
Cf. F, kénitritée.) 

Semi-tertian ; said of an intermittent fever that 
combines the symptoms of a quotidian and a tertian 
fever, consisting of a paroxysm occurring every day 
with a second stronger one every other day. 

1651 J. F(REaKE] Ayrippa’s Oce. Philos. 374 At will cure 
the Hemitritean Feaver. 1657 G. Starkey Medmont's 
Vind. 259, I leave out the names of Feavers Hemitritean. 

Hemitropal (himitrdpal), a. [f as next + 
-AL.] = HEMITROPOUS 2. 

1864 in WorcEsTER (citing A. Gray). 1866 Treas. Bot, 
581/1 Hemitropal, a slight modification of the anatropal 
ovule, in which the axis of tbe nucleus is more curved. 

Hemitrope (he'mitroup), a. and sd. Cryst. 
fad. F. Aémztrope (1801 Haiiy), f. Hesi- + Gr. 
-Tpomos turning.| A. adj. = HEMITROPIC. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char, Afin, (ed. 3) 225 Hemitrope .. 
that is, one-half turned round, when it 1s composed of two 
halves of one and the same crystal, of which the one-half 
appears to be turned upon the other one-half of the circum- 
ference. Example, Twin-crystal of felspar. 1823 H. J. 
Brooke /utrod. Crystallogr. 89 A hemitrope crystal .. re- 
sembling one of the varieties of the common spinelle. 1895 
Story-MAsKELYNE Crystallogr. § 159 In the hemitrope 
position..one pair of the faces forms a re-entrant angle. 

. 56. A hemitropic crystal. 

3805-17 R. Jameson Char. Jin. (ed. 3) 176 Haiiy has 
given to these reversed crystals the name hemi-tropes, denot- 
ing one half reversed. 1895 Story-MAskKELYNE Crystallogr. 
§ 157 Repetition of the twinning on similar twin-faces ma 
indeed occur. Such crystals are triple, quadruple, &c. hemi- 
tropes (or triplings, fourlings, &c.). 


oly 


So He‘mitropism, Hemi‘tropy, hemitropic 
crystallization. 
1845 Encyct. Metrop.1V. 578 A variety of cases of hemi- 


tropism. 1879 RutLey Study Rocks x. 92 Due to hemi- 
tropy or a half revolution of one of the halves of the 
crystal. 1895 Story-Masketyne Crystallogr. § 163 It 


results from the law of hemitropy thai each pair of corre- 
sponding faces on tbe two crystals lies in one zone with the 
twin-plane and that the faces make equal angles with it. 

Hemitropic (hemitrg'pik), a. Cryst. [f. as 
prec. +-Ic.] Said of a composite or twin crystal : 
see quots. 


1886 IF, W. Rupter in Geol. Wag. 111. 267 The edges of | 


the hemitropic lamellz are too blurred to allow the exact 
angles to be taken. 1895 Story-MAsKELYNE Crystallogr. 
§ 154 Two crystals are said to be hemitropic or twinned 
when, presenting identical forins, they are united together 
In such a way that, if we conceive one of tbem as being 
turned through half a revolution round a particular line 
which wil’ be termed the twin-axis..corresponding faces 
and edges in the two crystals would become parallel. /b¢d. 
§ 159 In the case of two hemitropic diplohedral crystals, the 
twin plane becomes in a crystallographic sense a plane of 
symmetry to the twin-structure; but .. each crystal in the 
hemitropic group retains its individuality, notwithstanding 
the mutual interpenetration of the crystals. 

Hemi‘tropous, ¢z. [f. as prec. + -ovs.] 

1. Cryst. =Hemitroric (Mayne £xfos. Lex.). 

2. Bot. Said of an ovule having a form interme- 
diate between the anatropous and orthotropous, so 
that the hilum lies halfway between the base and 
the apex. 

1860 in Worcester (citing A. Gray’. 

Hemitype, -typic: see Hew1-. 

Hemlock (he'mlgk). Forms: a 1 hymlice, 
hymlic, hemlic, 3 hemeluc,s5 hem(e)lok, 6 hem- 
lake, 6-7 hemlocke, 7 hemloc, hemblock, 6- 
hemlock. £8. 5 humlok(e, humblok, homeluk, 
-lok, 6 humlocke, homlo(k)ke, -lock(e, 5-9 
(dtal.) humlock. [OE. Aymlice weak fem., Aym- 
lic, hemltc, str. masc.; of obscure origin: no cog- 
nate word is found in the other langs. 

The form Aym- is app. the original, that in hem- being 
Kentish. The later /2¢2#2-, Aovt-, probably come from /yiz- 5 
the ordinary form in mod. Sc. is Avsmo’.] 

1. The common name of Conium macilatum, 
a poisonous umbelliferous plant, having a stout 
branched stem with purplish spots, finely divided 
leaves, and small white flowers; it is used medici- 
nally as a powerful sedative. b. Also in rural use 
applied to the large Uvebellifere generally: in 
south of Scotland esp. to Angelica sylvestris, and 
to Leracleum Sphondylium, ‘ Hairy Humlo’’. 

It is not clear how far back these uses go. The OF. 
hymlice was a medicinal plant (prob. Coin); but in ME. 
the plant is chiefly referred 10 as a weed; the definite refer- 
ences to it as poisonous appear to begin with the 16th c. 
herbalists. 

aqoo Efinal Gloss. 185 Cicuta, hymblice [a 800 Erfurt 
Huymblica}. c7zs Corfus Gloss. 463 Cicuta, hymlice. 
¢ 1000 /Errric G/oss. in Wr.-Wilcker 136/1 Cicuta, hemlic. 
c1o0oe Sax. Leechd. 11.18 Dotohymlican and cofor brotan. 
Jéid. 1. 74 Nim weax & hemlic, getrifula. /dfd¢. IT. 50 
Wyll in buteran nyoderweardne hymlic. ¢1265 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wilcker 558/3 //erda benedicta, t. herbe beneit, ¢. 
hemeluc. c1g00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xiv. 65 It es gude to 
sawe in humbloks and netiles and swilk ober wedes. 14.. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 571/34 Cecuta, hemlok. c1gz5 Voc. 
ibid. 645/21 Hic tipus, homelok. ¢14§0 A lphita 40/1 Cicuta 
.. angl. hemelok wef hornwistel. 1483 Cath. Angl. 191/2 
An Humlok, ¢icuta, harba benedicta, intubus. a§00 
Songs & Carols (1847) 10 (Matz.) Whan brome wyllappelles 
bere, And humloke hony in feere, Than sek rest in lond. 
1549 CoveRDALE, etc. Evasm. Par. Fas. iii. (R.), What is 
it elles than the poison of humlocke myxed with wyne? 


sgt Turner /ferba/1. Kiv, In sum places inen vse to eate | 


the yong stalkes of homlokkes in sallattes. 1573 Tusser 


flusb, xxxiil, (1878) 74 Thy garden twifallow, Stroy hem- 


lock and mallow. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. xxiv. 452 Hem- 
locke is very euyl, dangerous, hurtful, and venemous. 1597 
Gerarve Herbal go (Britten & H.) The leaues shoote 
foorth of the ioints and branches like unto wilde Homlocks. 
1599 Suaks. //en, 1’, v. it. 44 Her fallow Leas, Tbe Dar- 
nell, Hemlock, and ranke Femetary, Doth root vpon. 1605 
— AMacb. wv. i. 25 Roote of Hemlocke, digg'd i’ th’ darke. 
1635 Swan Sec. Af. vi. § 4 (1643) 266 Hemlock..is meat to 
storks, and poyson 10 men, 1699 GartH Disfens, 1. (1700) 
14 Baneful Hemlock, and cold Aconite. 1758 J. G. Coorer 
Al pol, Aristippus (R.), Deadly heimlock’s pois’nous weed. 
c1B00 Yug. Vamlane ly. in Scott Minstr. Scot. Bord., 
‘Their oaten pipes blew wondrous sbrill, The hemlock small 
blew clear; Aud louder notes from hemlock large, And bog- 
reed, struck the ear, 

b. With qualifying words, applied to various 
other umbelliferous plants with finely-divided 
leaves, as Bastard Hemlock, Anthriscis sylves- 
tris (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Iaesser H., Fool’s Parsley, 
Ethusa Cynapium; Mountain H., Levtsticum 
officinale (Miller Plant-n.); Water H., various 
species of Czcufa and (Exanthe. 

1764 Croker, etc. Dict. Arts § Sc. Cicuta-Agquatica, 
long-leaved water hemlock, a poisonous plant .. growing in 
many meadows and watery places. 1788 J. Lee /utrod. 
Bot, (ed. 4) 273 Cicuta, Water Hemlock. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot, xvii. 231 The waters afford other poisonous 


herbs as Water Hemlock. 1796 WitHerine Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) II. 305 Fool’s Parsley, or Ciceley, Lesser Hemlock. 


2. A North American tree, dies canadensis, 
more fully Hemlock Fir, H. Spruce, ‘so called 


HEMMING. 


from the resemblance of its branches in tenuity 
and position to the leaves of the common hemlock ', 

1776 C. Carrort Fru, Miss. Canada in B. Mayer A/en. 
(1845) 49 Several rocky islands appear in the lake [George, 
N. Y.], covered with a species of cedar here called hemlock, 
1830 Lyete Princ. Geol. xiv. (1847) 197 Forests of Spruce- 
fir and hemlock, a kind of fir somewhat resembling our yew 
in foliage. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Nature Wks. (Bohn) I. 
224 The stems of pines, hemlocks, and oaks, almost gleam 
like iron on the excited eye. 1847 Lonor. Ev. Prel. 1 The 
murmuring pines and the hemlocks, Bearded with moss, 
and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight. 1856 

3RVANT Poems, Catterskill Falls iv, The long dark boughs 
of the hemlock fir. 1892 Garden 27 Aug. 200 Oue came 
upon finely-developed specimens of the Hemlock Spruce .. 
tbe Indian Cedar .. and such-like ornamental trees. 

b. Ground Hemlock; a Canadian species or 
variety of Yew (Z7reus. Bot. 1866). 

3. A poisonous potion obtained from the common 
hemlock. (Believed to have been the poison by 
which Socrates was put to death.) 

160r Hotranp Pliny II. 235 The .. law of the Athenians, 
wherby malefactors. .were forced to drink that odious potion 
of Hemlock. 1626 Bacon Syfva § 643 Tbe Death that is 
niost without Paine, hath beene noted to be, vpon the Taking 
of the Potion of Hemlock. 1820 Keats Ode fo Nightingale 
2 A drowsy numbness pains My sense, as though of hemlock 
Thad drunk. 1874 Bracke Sed//-Cu//, 21 Plato was twenly- 
nine years old when Socrates drank the hemlock. 

4. attrth. and Comb, as hemlock draught, 
-drinker; henilock-like adj.; (sense 2) hemlock 
forest, lumber, etc. ; also hemlock chervil, 7o/7- 
lis Anthriscus; hemlock dropwort: see DRop- 
WORT 2; hemlock parsley, a North American 
umbelliferous plant resembling hemlock, but not 
poisonous; there are two species Contoselinum 
Canadense and _C. Fischert; Remlock pitch, the 
resinous exudation of the Hemlock spruce; hem- 
lock stork’s-bill, Eyrodiun cicutartum; hem- 


lock tree =sense 2. 

1761 Watson in Phil. Trans. LIL. 91 This plant is called, 
by .. Mr. Ray, Small *henilock-chervil with rough seeds. 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lanips v. § 3. 138 Architecture .. being 
especially dependent .. on the warmth of the true life, is 
also peculiarly sensible of the *hemlock cold of the false. 
1597-8 I3p. Hatt Sat. iv. (1824) 38 Socrates his poison'd 
*hemlock draught. 1824 Byron Def. 7vans/.1. i. 228 Be 
air, thou *hemlock-drinker] 1856 Otmstep Slave States 
155 An agreeable resinous odor, resembling that of a *hem- 
lock forest. 1862 Chambers’ Encycl. V. 306 A.. liquid, 
having .. a penetrating *hemlock-like odour. /d/d., ‘'wo 
priests ate *hemlock-root by mistake ; they became raving 
mad. 1813 Hoc Witch of Fife vii, Mine [steed] was made 
of ane *humloke schaw, An a stout stallion was be. 1861 Miss 
Pratt /Vower. Pl. I. 45 Lrodiuemn cicutarium (*Henlock 
Stork’s-bill). 

Hemmed (hemd), f//. a. [f. Hem v.l + -rp.] 
l'urnished with a hem or border; sewed with a 
hem. Hemmed in: shut in, confined, imprisoned. 

61460 Towneley Alyst. (Surtees) 311 With thare hemmyd 
shoyn, Alle this must be done. 1730 A. Gorpon A/affei’s 
Amiphith. 339 Yhe young Men .. wore a hemm'd Gown. 
1824 Scort Wedgauntiet Let. xii, 1 ken him by his hemmed 
cravat. 1894 /WVestm. Gaz. 27 June 7/1 With a mere 
hemmed-in Sierra Leone (and Egypt) to represent its once 
wide dominions, 

Hemmel: see HEMEL. 

Hemmer (he'ma:), [f. Hemv.t+-zr1.] One 
who hems; in earlier times, one who makes or 


trims borders of garments. 

1483 Cath. Angt. 182/2 An Hemmer, “mubator. 1598 
Fiorio, Orlatrice, a seame-stresse, a welter, a_henimer. 
185z Miss Mitrorp Recol/. 1. 301 Tbe hemmer of flounces 
..seemed flurried and fatigued. ' . 

b. An ‘attachment’ to a sewing-machine for 
doing hemming (Knight Déct. Aleck. 1875). 
+Hemming, 56. Ods. [a. ON. hemingr 
(hkomungr) ‘the skin of the shanks of a hide’, f. 
Aone shank.] The skin or hide of a deer’s shank ; 
a, rough shoe or brogue made from this. 

¢ 1080 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 468/31 Pero, hemming ¢. ruh 
sco. ¢1320 Sir Tristr. 476 Pe heminges swibe on est He 
schar and layd bi side. ¢14z§ WyNToun Crox, vili. xxix. 
274 At sa gret myschef he wes, That hys Knychtis weryd 
Rewylynys Of Hydis, or of Hart Hemmynys. 

Hemming (he'min), v4/. 56.1 [f. Hem v1 + 
-ING 1.] The action of the vb, Hem 1; the making 
or providing of a firm neat border to any article 
of clothing, upholstery, or the like; that which is 
hemmed; a fringe, the border of a garment. ; 

German hemming, a substituie for top-sewing (Caulfeild 
& Saward Dict. Needlework 1882). . 

a1300 E, E. Psalter xliv. 14 [xlv. 13] Doghtres of kinges 
..In gliterand gilted hemminges. rg0z Privy Purse Exp. 
Eliz. of York (1830) 7 Payed for the bemmyng of a kertelle 
of the Quenes of damaske iiijd. 1530 Patscr. 230/2 Hem- 
myng or hemme of a garment, ourelevre. 1642 FULLER 
Holy & Prof. St. 1. ix. 23: Many favours which God giveth 
us Favell out for want of hemming, 1888 ///ustr. Lond. 
News 14 Apr. 384/1 The exquisitely fine hemming and 
stitching shown at Lord Aberdeen’s house. p a 

Hemming, v/. si.2 [f. Hem v.2 + -1n¢}.] 
The action of the verb Hew 2; coughing, clearing 
of the throat. . ates | icine 

1470-85 Matory Arthur x1. vin e coughe 
Hae ee launcelot awaked and he knew her fh i 
1553 Becon Religues of Rome (1563) 2635, It might Gs 
to be cast out by spilling or hemmyng. 1609 Ev. Woman 
in Hunt. u. i. in Bullen O. P72. 1V, Hem, hem. A pox on 
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your hemmings, do you think we care for your hemmings ? 
1786 Mav. D'ARstay Diary 6 Oct., At length a prodigious 
bemming showed the preparation in the Colonel for a speech. 
1896 in Sir. A. Otway Pref. to Autobiog. Ld. Clarence 
faget 5 With his ‘hemming’ and ‘hawing’, and other 
tokens of oratorical imperfection. 


Hemmir, obs. Sc. form of ITaAMMER. 
“Hemmorhoid(e, obs. forms of H#Morruotp. 
Hemo-, variant spelling of Ho-, usual in 
U.S., and not unfrequent in Great Britain in words 
of more general use, as Aemorrhage, hemorrhoid. 
Hemp (hemp), s6. Forms: 1 henep, henep, 
4-hemp, (4-7 hempe, 6 hemppe). [OE. Agnep, 
hanep = OLG, *hanap, *hanif, MDu. and Du. 
hennep, LG, hemp, OG. hanaf, -if, -uf (MUG. 
hanef, Ger. hauf), ON, hampr (sw. hampa, Da. 
hamp):—OTeut. *hanpi-z, *hanapi-2, eogn. with 
Gr. xavvaBts, 1. cannabis: ef. also Lith. kanapés, 
OSlav. honoplja, Pers. kanab. The word is perh. not 
Aryan, but adopted in Greek, Germanie, ete. from 
some common source. ] 

1. Au annual herbaceous plant, Cannabis sativa, 
N.O. Urticacer, a native of Western and Central 


Asia, eultivated for its valuable fibre. 

It is a dicecious plant, of which the female is more vigorous 
and long-lived than the male, whence the sexes were popu- 
larly mistaken, and the female called Car/ or Wiuter H., 
the male /rrudle (i.e. female), Barren, or Suiimer H.: see 
Cart Hemp and Fimpre. 

(The quotations from the Sa.von Leechdoims appear to 
refer tosome wild British plant, perh. the /Vidd //entp of 5.) 

arooo Gloss, in Wr.-Wilcker Voc. 198/12 Cannnbui, 
hanep. /did. 198/15 Caunabin, hanep. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leeched, 
I. 16 Herba chamepitys bat is henep [v.7. hanep]. /did. 
228 Deos wyrt be man cannane silfatica, & oprum naman 
henep nemnep. ¢ 1325 [implied in eek ¢ 1440 
Promp. Farv. 2935/2 Hempe, canabam. 1543 Fitznern, 
flush. § 146 In Marche is tyme to sowe flaxe & hempe. 
1951 Turner /ferba/1, 11} b, [empe. .is profitahle for many 
thynges. .and specially to make stronge cables, and roopes 
of. 1§78 Lyre Dodoeus 1.1. 72 Heimpe is called in Grecke 
xavraBis .. in English IHempe, Neckeweede, and Gallow- 
grasse. 1794 Mantyn Xoussean’s Bot. xxix. 456 Hemp has 
a five parted calyx in the flowers which bear stamens, but 
in the pistilliferous ones it is one-leaved, entire and gaping 
on the side. 1883 //arper's Mag. Oct 715/2 Land that 
will grow hemp will grow anything. 

b. 1523, etc. [see Cart Hemp]. 1577, etc. [see Fimare). 
1§97 GERARDE //erba/ it. ccxxxviil. (1633) 709 The male is 
called Charle Ilempe and Winter Hlempe. The female 
Barren Hempe, and Sommer Hempe. 1753 Cuamaers 
Cyel. Supp. s.v., Yhe male Hemp, or summer Hemp, which 
bears no seeds, and is called by the farmers /rmdle-cemsp, 
will have its stalks turn white in July. /éid¢., The remain- 
ing plants, which are the female Temp, called by the farmer 
Karle-Acutpf, are to be left till Michaelmas, 

2. The cortical fibre of this plant, used for mak- 
ing eordage, and woven into stout fabrics. 

¢1300 //avelok 782 Heinp to maken of gode lines And 
stronge ropes to his netes. 241366 CHaucer Kom. Rose 
1233 A sukkenye, hat not of hempe ne [? hempene] heerdis 
was. 1404 Nottingham Kec. IL. 22, xlv. strykes de hempe, 
iiijd. 1550 Crowtey Efigr. 1139 Newe haliers of hemppe. 
1634 Sir T. Herpert raz, 105 Long, deepe prams, sowed 
together with hempe and cord. 1662-3 Preys Diary 
18 Feb., Cast?ng up..accounts of 500 tons of hemp hrought 
from Riga. 1722 Sewet //ist. Quakers vit. (1795) Il. 10 
Committed to Bridewell and required to beat hemp. 1881 
Daily News 18 Apr. 28 ‘fows and heinps move off very freely. 

3. In allusion to a rope for hanging. 

t Stretchicinf, a person worthy of the gallows. 
hemp, to be hanged. 

1532 More Confut. Timlale Wks. 715/1 To mocke the 
sacrament the blessed body of god, and ful like a stretch 
hempe, call it hut cake bred. /6¢d., Tindall .. feareth not 
(like one yt would at length wagge hempe in the winde) to 
mocke at all such iniracles. 31599 Suaxs. //enm. 1, ut. vi. 45 
Let not Hempe his Wind-pipe suffocate. 1654 WiitLtock 
Zootomia 60 Of no small use to purge a Common-wealth, 
without the expence of Hemp. 1849 James J) conlman 
xxvili, If his people catch me, I shall taste hemp. 1864 
Lowett Fireside Trav. 56 [Ile] express[ed] a desire for 
instant hemp rather than listen to any more ghostly con- 
solations. 

b. (See quot.) Cf. Hlempy sé. 

1785 Grose Dict, Vule. T.s.v. Young hep, an appella- 
tion for a graceless hoy. 

4. A nareotie drug obtained from the resinous 
exudation of the Indian hemp ; bhang; hashish. 

1870 Yeats Nat. //ist, Contin. 195 Hemp is employed in 
other forms besides churrus as a narcotic. 1893 Natiou 
(N. Y.) 9 Feh. 108/1 Its votaries have taken to opium and 
hemp, the latter of which Sir Lepel Griffin says is far more 
injurious tban tobacco, ‘ 

5. With qualifying words, applied to numerous 
other plants yielding a useful fibre, or otherwise 
resembling hemp: as African Hemp, (a) = Jow- 
string hemp (a); (6) Sparmannia africana (Miller 
Plant-names), American False H., Dalisca hirta 
(Miller /é¢d.). Bastard H., name given to the 
British plants Hemp-nettle and Hemp Agrimony 
(Britten & Holland), Bengal H., Bombay H., 
Madras H., Crotalaria juncea (Miller). Bow- 
string H., (a) a plant of the genus Sauseviera, 
esp. S. guinueenszs, a liliaeeous plant of tropical 
Afriea, the leaf-fibres of which are used by the 
natives for bowstrings and for making ropes; (4) 
in India, S. Noxburghiana; also Calatropis gigan- 
tea (N.O. Asclepiadacex). Brown Indian H., 
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Lhibiscus caunabinus (Miller), Canada or Indian 
H., Apocynum cannabinum, aN. Ameriean peren- 
nial (J. Smith Dic/. Econ. /t.). Cretan H., Da- 
tisca canuabina (Miller). Holy H., an old name 
for Galeopsts Ladanum (Miller), Indian H., a 
tropical variety of Common Hemp, Cannabis Indica. 
Jute or Plant H., Corchorts capsularis (Eneyel. 
Drit.). Kentucky H., U'riica | Lafortca Cana- 
deusts and U. cannabina (Miller). Manilla H., 
the fibre of A/usa fextrl’s, of the Banana family. 
Mountain H., //yoscyamus insanus (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.), Nettle H.=llemr-neTrLe. Peruvian H., 
Honapartea juncea. Queensland H., the tropical 
weed Srda rhombifolia \N.O. Alalvacex), ealled 
also Paddy or Native Lueerne, and J.lly Leaf. 
Ramie H., Bahimeria nivea. Sisal H., the fibre 
of species of Agave, esp. A. Sisalana, Virginian 
H., Willow H., 4cnuida cannabina, an amaran- 
taeeous marsh plant, native of eastein U.s. Water 
H.,a name given to Eupalorium cannabinum and 
Bidens tripariita, in U.S. to Acnida cannabiua. 
Wild H., Lupatorium cannabinum \Gerarde), and 
Galeopsis Tetrahil (Britten & olland), 

1597 Gerarpr /lerbal u. ccxxviii. 573 This wilde Ilempe 
called Cannabis spuria, and also Cannabina Spuria, or 
bastarde Hempe. /éid., In English wilde hempe, Nettle 
hempe, bastard hempe.  /é#d. 1. ccxxix. 574 The bastarde 
or wilde Hempes, especially those of the water, are called 
commonly //efatorium Cannabinow ..in |.nglish, water 
licmpe, bastard and water Agrimonie. 1611 Cotcr., Chanure 
sauvage, Bastard Heinpe, wild Iempe, Nettle [empe. 
1688 KR, Hotme Armoury 1. 72/2 The bastard Hemp is with 
several Burs, or hairy Knobs at a distance on the stalk. 
1744 J. Witson Synofs. Brit. Pl. 95 Lantiain cannabino 
Solio vulgare .. Nettle emp, or rather Ilemp-leav'd dead 
Nettle. Ca Witnerine Brit. fants (ed. 3), Bidens tripar- 
tita, Trifid Doubletooth, Water Hemp, Water Agrimony. 
1866 Treas. Lo!. 350/2 Crotuluria yuncea.. This plant is 
extensively cultivated in..India, on account of the valuable 
fibre yielded by its inner bark, whih is known by the 
names of Sunn-hemp, Bombay Hemp, Madras Ilemp, 
Brown Hemp, etc.  /6éd. 1015/2 ‘The Bowstring Hemps 
..are stemless perennial plants. 1897 Morris Ausfral 
Engl. 195 Queensland /lewp...is not endemic in Australia. 

6. attrib. and Comb. 

a. aliril, Of hemp; made of hemp, hempen. 

a 1400-50 Alevander 2224 Oure pepill .. Malis vp hemp 
cordis. 1549 Privy Council Acts I. 3494 emp ropes, 
m! weight. 1599 Acc. Bh. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 
243 A pair] of hempe shetes. 1630 B. Joxsox New /un 
1. ii, [le may, perhaps, take a degree at Tiburne .. And so 
goe forth a Laureat in hempe circle! 1662°3 Perrys Diary 
24 Feb., Captn. Cocke and I upon his hemp accounts till 9 
at night. 1668 T. THomrson Aug. Rogue u.i, You have 
no remedy against a hemp halter I hope. 1875 R. F. 
Maktts tr, (/avres Winding Mact, 32 The wires..in each 
strand must be twisted round a hemp core. 1893 Daily 
-Vevs 2 Mar. 5/4 Inquiry..into the trade in all preparations 
of hemp drugs in Lengal. 

b. Comb., as Aemp-close, -cock, -garth, -hammer, 
-harvest, -harvesler, -heckle, -knocker, -plant, -plot, 
-ridge, -seller, -smoker, -spinner,-slalk, -top 3 hemp- 
leaved, -like, -packed, -froducing adjs.; hemp- 
beater, a person employed in beating the rotted 
stems of hemp, so as to detach the fibre; an instru- 
ment used in doing this; hemp-brake, an instru- 
ment for bruising or breaking hemp; hemp-bush, 
an Australian Malvaceous plant, //ag¢andhus pul- 
chetlus, yielding a hemp-like fibre; hemp-cake, the 
residue of erushed hempseed, after extraction of the 
oil; hemp-dike, -dub, -pit (dza/.), a small pond 
for steeping greenhemp; hemp-hards, -hurds: see 
Hakps; hemp-hatcheler, -heekler = IIEMr- 
DRESSER ; hemp-oil, the oil pressed out of hemp- 
seed ; hemp-palm, a palm, Chamezrops excelsa, of 
China and Japan, the fibres of which are made into 
eordage; t hemp-roll (see quot.) ; hemp-sicka. (cf. 
HeEmMPEN I b, quot. 1785); hempwort, any plant of 
the Hemp family; hemp-yard, a pieceof groundon 
whieh hemp is grown, a hemp-garth or hemp-elose. 

1615 E.S, Brit, Buss in Arb. Garner III. 653 Will con- 
vert .. our vagabonds .. into lusty *hempbeaters. 1725 
Vansr. Proz. Wife w. iii, Vhat fist of her's will make an 
admirable hemp-beater [in Bridewell], 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
s.¥., Hempbeaters, carders, and spinners .. suffer from dust 
arising from the material. 1873 Boutett & Ave.txc 
Heraldry Gloss., *Hemp-brake or Hackle, an instrument 
for bruising hemp. 1878 Uve's Dict. Arts IV. 364 *Hemp 
cake is chiefly used for adulterating linseed cake. 1698 
Frocrr Voy. 58 The Fields .. are like those of our * Hemp- 
Closes. 1669 WoruipcEe Syst. Agric. xii. (1681) 250 Stick 
them on the tops of *Hemp-cocks or Wheat-sheaves, 1877 
-89 N. W. Linc. Gloss. *Heatp-croft, -garth, yard, tbe 
gardens attached to old cottages commonly went by one 
of these names, as they were in former days used mainly 
for growing hemp. 1878 Cusmberld. Gloss. *Hemp dub, a 
small pond used for steeping green hemp. 1627 Jlerton Keg. 
I}. 296 Unum *‘Hempegarth simul cum libertate communii. 
1663 A/S. Indent. of Barlby (Yorksh.), An orchard, a hemp- 
garth, twogardens. 1637 Naspes A/icrocost. v, The shrieks 
of tormented ghosts [are] nothing to the noise of *bemp- 
hammers. 1707 Morrtmer Hxsé. v. xi. 120 "Tis a very 
great help to the Poor; the *Hemp-harvest coming after 
the other Harvest. 1724-7 Ramsay Yea-t. Avisc., Bob of 
Dutmblane, Lend me your braw *hemp heckle. 1579 Lanc- 
HAM Gard. Health (1633) 300 Apply it with *Hempe-hurds 
to the heate of the Liuer andstomach. 1§86 Praise of Mas, 
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ec That petie and counterfait Musick which .. *hemp- 
nockers [make] w' their bectels. 1744 * Hemp-leaved [see 
sense 5]. x7r2tr. Pomet's (list, Drugs 1.158 ‘The burnt Oil 
they make use of in *Hemp-Oil. 1839 ik. S. Rosixsox 
Naut. Steam Eng. 39 This kind .. keeps steam-tight with 
far less friction than the *hemp-packed piston, 16.. Add. 
AMIS. 31028 If. 7 N. W, Linc. Gloss.) Drowned in a *hempe 
pitt near a little sink of hempe. 1832 G. A. HErKcors tr. 
Cust. Moosulm, {ndia Gloss., Gunya. the leaves or young 
leaf-buds of the *hemp plant. 1678 Butter //nd. ut. it. 
43 Like Thieves that in a *Iemp-plot lie Secur’d against 
the Hue and Cry, 31824 Macraccart Gallovid. Encyel., 
*flemp-riges, ridges of fat land whereon hemp was sown 
in tbe olden time. 1696 J. F. Merchant's Ware-ho. 23 
‘The neat..Linnen, is called *Hemp Roles, it is always 
brought into England hrown,and is a strong coarse Linnen 
..and. when whited very good for Sheets for Poor People. 
1785 Life Aliss Davis 5 Ile .. was convicted and hanged .. 
and her *hemp-sick husband laid in the earth 1875 Knicur 
Dict, Mech. \0Gg9/2 ‘Hemp-stalks are beaten to remove the 
bark and cellular pith from the fiber. 1853-5 Cassetl’s Pop. 
Filluc. WV. 29/1 Cannabinaceze or *IIempworts. 1378 Dur- 
ham 1S, Cell. Roll, \n plumbo empto pro uno aqueducto 
in le *Ilempyard. 1725 Braotry Fam. Dict. s.v. Hemp, 
Pigeons dung is good for Heinp Yards. 

Ilence Hemp v. rans. (rare), to halter, to hang. 

a1659 CLevetann Leuten Litany u.i, That if it please 
thee to assist Our Agitators and their List, And Hemp them 
with a gentle twist. 

Hemp-a‘grimony. //ers. A book-name for 
/-upalorium cannabinum, a composite plant with 
dull red flowers; also extended to other species. 
b. Water Hemp-agrimony, a book-name for Biders 
or Bur- Marigold. 

1778 Licutroot Flora Scot. (1789) 461 Bidens, Water- 
hemp.-agrimony, or Bur-marygold. /bid. 464 /upatorium 
cunnabinan, Ulemp-agrimony, Dutch-agrimony. 1893 E. H. 
Barker Wand. by South. Waters 268 Heinp-agrimony 
made the bees sing a drowsy song. 

Hemp-dresser. One who hackles hemp. 

@ 1659 CLevetanp Times 81 No zealous Hemp-dresser yet 
dipp’d me in The Laver of Adoption from my Sin. 1723 
Lond, Gaz. No. 6171/10 enjainin Bellamy. . Hempdresser. 

b. pl. The name of a kind of country-danee. 

1756 Amory J. Buncle (1770) 11. 25 We .. had the hemp- 
dressers one night, which is, you know... the most difficult, 
and laborious of all the country dances. 1827 in Hone 
Every-day Bk. \\. 122, 1 have ‘ footed tt’ away in Sir Roger 
de Coverley, the hemp-dressers, &c. 

Hempen hempén),a. sb.) Alsog-5 hempyn(e, 
-pene, (6-7 hempton, 7 hemton), 6-8 hemping. 
[f. Hesusd.+-rN4, Not recorded in OE, ; but ef. 
OHG. hanafin (Ger. hanfen), 1.G. hempen.] 

1. Made of hemp; of or pertaining to hemp. 

Hempen hontcspun, homespun cloth made of hemp; hence, 
one clad tn such cloth, one of rustic and coarse manners. 

1375 Barpour Bruce x 360 Ie gert sym of the ledows .. 
Of hempyn rapis Iedderis ma, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. xix. Ixii. (1495) 898 The weke 1s nade of heinpen threde. 
¢ 1440 {sce Hemry a. 1]. 1535 LATIMER Sermt. (nsurr. in 
North (1844) 29 It iy no knot of an hempton girdle, 1§58 
Pnatr séneid Vv. 552 But [he] hyt the hemping corde, and 
of the knot the bands he brast. 1590 Suaks. Asids. NY 
iu. i. 79 What hempen home-spuns haue we swaggering 
here? 36s: A/édlicr of Mansf. 8 Good browne hempton 
sheetes. 1669 Wortipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 44 A very great 
succour to the poor, the Hempen Harvest coming after 
other Harvests. 1703 Wakes Colne, Essex, Overseers’ Acc. 
(MS.), 6 yards of hempinge cloth for two shifts for Suzan 

beets. 1776 Apam Sauitn HH. NM. . x, at. (1869) I. 128 
Weavers of linen and hempen cloth, 1887 Bowen Virg. 
Ei neid u. 236 Hempen cords cast over its neck. 

Sig. 1675 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 297 Coarse hempen 
Trash is sooner read Than Poems of a finer Thread. 

b. In humorous phrases and loeutions, referring 


to the hangman’s halter. 

a142z0 Iloccteve De Reg. Princ. 454 Ware hem of 
hempyn lane! For stelthe is meeded with a chokelewe bane. 
@ 1829 SKELTON Agst. Garuesche 162 Stop atyd, and be welle 
ware Ye be nat cawte in an hempen snare. 1593 SHaks. 
2 Hen. V1, w.vii.g5 Ye shall haue a hempen Caudle then, 
and the help of hatchet. 1594 Nasue Un/fort. Trav. 67, 1 
.. scapde dauncing in ahempen circle. 1606 Dekker Sev. 
Sinues vit. (Arb.) 44 Lamentable hempen Tragedies acted at 
Tiburne. 1632 Ranooren Jealous Lovers (N.\, Shall not 
we be suspected for the murder, And choke witb a hempen 
squincey ? 21700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Heipen-widdow, 
one whose Husband was Ilang’d. 1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T. 
s.v., A man who was hanged is said tw have died of a 
hempen fever. 1837 Sir F. B. Heap Narrative viii. (1839) 
ae vee could they be worth to him but a hempen neck- 
cloth? 

2. Resembling hemp. 

1651 J. Flreake| Agripfa's Occ. Philos. 100 It makes 
a_Hempen colour. 1772-84 Coox Vay. IX. tv. iii (Ro), 
Made of the bark of a pine-tree beat into a hempen state. 

B. sé, Hempen cloth. 

1777 Robertson Hist, Amer. (1783) I. 255 They found 
Balboa .. wearing coarse hempen used only by the meanest 
peasants. 

+ Hempenly, a. nonce-wd. {[f. prec. + -L¥1.] 
Relating to or connected with hemp. 

1609 Paute Life Abp. Whitgift 40 A choise hroker for 
sucb souterly wares, and in regard of his hempenly trade, 
a fit person to cherisb up Martins hirds. ‘ 

Hemph, obs. var. Humpu 77¢. Hempie: see 
Hempy. Hemping: see HEMPEN. 

Hempland. Land appropriated to the growth 
of hemp; a piece of land formerly so applied. 

1526 AIS. Acc. St. Fohu's Hosp., Canterb., Rec,..for 
ferme of hempland iiijd. 1670 Eacharp Cont. Clergy 93 
A couple of apple-trees, a hrood of ducklings, a hempland, 
and as much pasture as is just able tosummer a cow. 1735 
NV. Riding Rec, VX. 131 The other closes and parcells of 


HEMPLING. 


ground called Hemplands, 1846 E, Spurvens FE. Anglian 
Words(E. D. S.), Pightée, the little man's little field : called 
in Suffolk a Aempland, without respect tothe produce. 

+ Hempling, «. Ods. Also6 -lynne. [f. Hemp: 
cf. hemping = EMPEN.] Of hemp, hempen. 

1492 Churchw. Ace. Walberswick, S: bout (Nichols 1790) 
190 I'wo hempnling toweles. 1594 in Arvchzol, XLVIII. 
136 Item v hemplynne square clothes. 

Hemp-nettle. //er>. A name for the genus 
Galeopsis (N.O. Labiatx), and esp. the common 
species G. Tetrahit; cf. Netile-hemp in HEMP 5. 

1801 WitheRING Brit, Plants (ed. 4). 1861 S. THomson 
Wild Fl. m. (ed. 4) 251 Another lipped flower is the .. 
hemp-nettle. 1863 Barinc-Goutp /celand 242 In the grass 
grew the common hempnettle. 

Hempseed (he'mpsid). 

A caudle of hempseed = ‘hempencaudle’ (HEMPEN 1b), 

¢1325 Gloss. W de Briblesw. in Wright Voc. 156 Canoy's, 
hempseed. ¢1532 Drewes /n trod. Fr.in Padsgr.g1s Hempe 
sede, cancbuise. 1588 Marprel. Eptst. (Arb.) 17 He hath 
prooued you to haue deserued a cawdell of Hempseed. 
1694 Phil, Trans. XVIII. 36 Of a grey colour, and aconvex 
figure, like the half of an Hempseed. 1714 Gay Sheph. 
Week Vhursday 31 This hempseed with iny virgin hand 
I sow, Who shall my true-love be, the crop shall mow. 1838 


T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 429 Oil of Hempseed is 


The seed of hemp. 


Brockett, //empy, mischievous—having the qualities likely 
to suffer by cat o’ nine tails, or by the halter. Applied 
jocularly to giddy young people of both sexes. 1885 
Runciman Skippers & Sh. 110 Noted as the most ‘hempy’ 
boy in the. . district. 

B. sé. One who deserves to be hanged; one for 
whom hemp grows. Usnally jocular: A mis- 
chievous giddy boy or girl. 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk ut. xviii, He had gather’d 
seven or aught Wild hempies stoutand strang. 1818Scotr 
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ing. 1893 Crockett Stickit Minister (1894) 259 She had 
been a big-boned ‘hempie’ at the Kirkland School. 
Hemrod, -roid, obs. ff. HazmoxRHoD, Emerop. 
Hemselve(n, -self(e, themselves: see SELF. 
He-m-stitch, v. [f. Hem 56.14 Srircu v.] 
trans. To hem with an ormamental stitch of a 
particular kind, giving the effect of a row of stitch- 


ing (see quot. 1882) ; to ornament with this stitch. 
1839 Mrs. Parenpiexk Crt. O. Charlotte (1887) 1. i. 28 The 
tucks and hems being hem-stitched with Valenciennes lace. 
1852 Mrs. Stowr Uncle Yom'’s C. xv, A hemstitched 
pocket-handkerchief. 1874 Mrs. H. Woop wast. Grey- 
fands xvii. 196 Half-a-dozen handkerchiefs .. that Mrs. 
Castlemaine had given to her to hem-stitch, /érd. xxii, 254 
Diligently pursuing the hem-stitching of the handkerchief, 
1884 Caucreitp & Sawarp Dict. Needlework, Hem-stitch, 
a term in needlework, designating the mode of producing 
a delicate kind of Seewarke by drawing together certain 
threads in the material of the stuff, to be sewn in small 
successive clusters. 
llence He‘m-stitch s4., ornamental needlework 
of this kind. 
1853 Mrs. Browninc Lef. Dec. in Pal? Afall G. (1892) 
15 Aug 2/3 You give the facts, as facts, without using 
them as the confirmatory hemstitch of a preconceived 


Hen). ¢ 1878 //elps Study Bible 185 Gier Eagle (Lev. xi. 
181, the ‘Egyptian vulture’ or ‘Pharaoh's hen’. 1878 
Lecky Eng. in 18th C. 11. y. 28 The lark was known as 
Our Lady's hen. : ; ; 

3. The female of various other birds; in a wider 
sense, of any bird=/en-bird. See also 7. 

2¢1325 in Re/. Ant. 1. 168 Partriche, fesant henne ant 
fesant cocke. ¢ 1420, ¢ 1475 [see Cock 54.19]. 1540 Hyrve tr. 
Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom. 11. vil. (R.), I my selfe..haue seene 
the cocke swan kill his hen, because she followed another 


obtained by expression from the seeds of, .heinp. theory. 1874 Mrs. H. Woop A/ast. Greylands xix. 220 

b. A gallows-bird The work is really beautiful: it is the broad hem-stitch .. 

Saami , four or five fit 

1597 SuHaks. 2 //en. /V, u. i. 64 Do, do thou Rogue: Do eee cet 
thou Hempseed. Hemton, obs. form of TIieEMPEN. 

Cc. atirib., as hempseed bird, a bird fed on +Hemule, hemuse. Venery. Obs. [A word 
hempseed; hempseed calculus (/%//.), name | of uncertain form. The Bk. of St. Albans has 
given by Wollaston to some varieties of the mul- | /emzu/e; the 16-17th c. and later writers (whose 
berry- calculus. information seems to be entirely derived from the 

xe Cy cage 15 meny eo Finches oe Bk. of St. Albans) have Aemzse: an /and a ‘long 
other birds which are such as our hempseede birds in Eng- , : : ses 
land. 1864-70 1. Hotmes & Hutke Syst. Surg. (1883) 111. spate easily confused in 15th c. writing. : No ety 
237 The dumb-bell crystals often unite intoa mass and form mology is known.} A roebuck of the third year. 
the nucleus of a concretion called the hemp-seed calculus. 1486 Bk, St, Albans Eivb, The Roobncke .. The first 
[bid. 246 The small, smooth, globular ‘ hemp-seed calculus’, | yere..isa kyde.. The thirde yere an hemule loke ye hym 

Hempstretch. nonce-wd. A person hanged. call. 1576 Turserv. Venerie 143 The fawne of a Rowe is 
Cf. stretch-hemp, Hemp 3 called the first yeare a kidde: the second a gyrle: the 

a 1843 Sourney Conm.-pl. Bk. 1. 365 One of the men who | §'s Ga6is) qa/z A Roe w called. The third yeere, a Hlemuse. 
were hanging..asked him,.to cut the rope. He did so, 1660 HloweLtL Parly Beasts 62 (D.) Those pretty fawns, 
and Hempstretch fell on his feet. 5 prickets, sorrells, hemuses, and girls, whereof som are mine. 

Hempstring. //. String or cord made of | Hemward, toward them: see HEM pron. and 
hemp. Hence ¢ravsf,, one who deserves the halter. | -warp, 

1566 GaSscoicne Suffoses tv. ii, If 1 come neere you gir, ais _s 
hempstring, I will teache has tosing sol fa, 1606 rama Hen (hen), sb. Forms: 1 hen(n, pane? ° 
Mons. D'Olive Plays 1873 1. 241 A perfect yong hempstring, | henn, 3-7 henne, (5 hene), 3- hen. [OEF. henn 
Van. Peace, least he overheare you! 1885 Howe.ts S. | str. f., corresp. toOLG. *Agava (MDu. henne, Du. 
esate 1. i, go He cut the heavy hemp-string with his | je”), OHG. henna (Ger. henne) :—WGer. *hannja, 

+ Hemptery. Ots. Also hemptre, -teren. ee Cans on hed cock.] q ee, 

[? for hempery, hempry.] Wempen fabric. ds ng es ad s Pee se hoe eo 
1570 Bury Wrlls (Camden) 156, I beqwethe to my dawgh- oor fowl, the male of which is the Cock, , 
ter Jone,.one payer of shetes of hempteren..to my dawghter As in the domestic state the females greatly exceed in 
Anne..one payer of sheets of hemptery..to John Kanam number the cocks kept, and their economic importance 1s 
my sonne,.one payer of shetes of hemptre. more prominent, the word Aezs is also used in some con- 
empton, obs. form of Hempen. Cees ore ons pihoutrenerd tosex. 

5 2 ¢950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 37 Sua henne somnizas 
a Pan rt a OF. An old name of the Chaste cicceno hire ee nah hp arate a i aap Sea 

ree, Vilex Agnus-caslus, seo henn hyre cicenu under hyre fyperu segader2d, ¢ 1000 

15948 Turner .Vawies of Herbes G viij b, Vitex is..a tree and Sax, Leechd. 11. 40 Wip pon ilcan genim heenne rysele. 
hath leaues lyke Hemp..Wherfore it may be called in c 1050 Byrhtferth’s Handboe in Anglia VIII. 309 Olt seo 
englishe Hemp tree, or Chast-tree, or Agnus tree. 1597 brodige henn feah heo sarlice cloccige. @ 1225 Ancr. K. 
Gerarve //erbal (1633) 1388. 1611 Cotcr., Amerine, 66 Pe hen hwon heo haued ileid, ne con buten kakelen, 
Agnus castus..chast or heinpe tree. €1308 /’of. Songs ‘Camden) 199 Gees no hen nad ic no3t. 

He mpweed. 1340 ee 38 ve etl prec pat acct cone oa 

: P ange : hennen, frut of hire gardins, 1390 Gower Conf, . 280 
+1. Some kind of sea-weed 3? = DULSE. Obs. As a cock among the hennes. ¢1430 Zwo Cookery-bks. 

1620 Markuam Farew. ffusé. iii. 28 You shall gather from 14 Take Conynge, Hen, or Mawlard. 1577 B. Gooce 
the bottome of the Rocks (where the seydge of the Sea | 7/eresbach's usb. 1v. (1586) 170 b, Fesantes .. are better 
continually beateth) a certaine blacke weede, which they | 16 bee brought up undera Henne, 1601 Hottanp Pérny 
call Hemp-weede, hauing great broad leaues. x. Ivi. (R., A man shall know a good and kindly hen 

2. =HeEMp-aGuimony, and other species of Zz- | by her comb, when itis streight and upright. 1774 GoLpsm. 
palortun. Nat. Hist. i. m1. ii, (R.), A common hen, ifmoderately fed, 

1796 Witnerinc Brit. Plants (ed, 3) 111. 07 Expatorinm | Will lay above a hundred eggs from the beginning of spring 
cannabinum,.. Hemp Agrimony, Dutch Agrimony, Water to the latter end of autumn. 1847 Tennyson Princ, v. 318 
Agrimony, Water Hemp, Common Hempweed. 1862 An- Boys !’ shriek’d the old king, but vainlier than a hen To 
step Channel Ist. (1865) 177 The hemp-weed or hemp- | her false daughters in the pool, ss 
agrimony, a common plant enough. 1886 Syd. Soc. Ler. b. Proverbial and other expressions. ‘ 

s.v., Aromatic hempweed, Exufatortum aromaticun, 1508 Dunsar 7ua mariit Wemen 269 That hurtis 30w 
Round-leaved Hempweed, Eupatortum rotundifolinm. nought worth a hen. 1553 IT. Witson Rhet. (1580) 223, 

Hempy, hempie (he'mpi), a. and sé. [f. Hemp | Iknewea Prieste that was as nice asa Nonnes Henne, when 

5b. +-Y.] ne ould ee Sa Arent ued ae to Siasten 
. = Ss ce t cet se nO where 

A. adj. 1, Made of, like, or of the nature of | 3 good draught of hens milke. 1766 Gouvss, Vie, IV, xi, 
hemp; hempcn; having or producing hemp. I'll warrant we'll never see him sell his hen of a rainy day. 

1440 Promp. Parv, 235/2 Hempyne, or hempy .., cava- 2. With qualifying words: + //c2 of grease, tat 
es 1572 J. pene eect esas 195 peed euu hen: see GREASE. + Jen of Guinea : the Guinea 
ayre] as commeth of Hempy grounds, as in Holland. 1611 ; : ae 
Cotcr., Chanurenx, Hempen, Hempie, of Hempe. c¢ 1645 hen. + Our Lady's hen. a name former ly given 
Howett Let? u. 54 "I'wixt the rind and the Tree there isa | to the wren and the lark. Pharaoh's hen: the 
Cotton, or hempy kind of Moss, which they wear for their | Egyptian vulture (Veophron Percnoplerus). Port 
Ee hing. : 4 Epmont hen: the Great Skua of the Falkland Isles. 

2. Sc. and north. Worthy of the h & 
halt i ee 1 aga l Ree S | Sea hen: aname of the Uria Trozle, Foolish Guil- 

. ea or eee ee D eCY” | emot (Pennant Brit. Zool, 1768 II. 410). 
ous, giddy, often in scrapes. A A 1ss2 Hutorr, Hennes of Genny, seleagrides. 1604 Dray- 

55: 3 

1816 Scott Old Mort. xhi, I was a daft hempie lassie | son Owl Wks. (1793) 565/2 The Hedge Sparrow, and her 

then, and little thought what was to come o't. 1825 compeer the Wren, (Which simple people call our Lady’s- 


Art, Midi. \, * Where did you get the book, ye little hem- 
pie?’ said Mrs. Butler. 1864 J. Haroy in Proc. Berzw, 
Nat. Club 181 This hempie of a bird has taken to colonis- 


cocke. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 167 
Turky Cockes..the Hennes may compare with either the 
goose, or the Pehen. 


1600 Suaxs. A. VY. L. tv. 1.151 More | 
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iealous. .then a Barbary cocke-pidgeon ouer his hen. 1766 
Pennant Zool. (1776) I. 267 The hen fof the blackcock] 
lays seldom more than six or seven eggs, 1879 J. A. Taytor 
Mount. § Moor 2-9 An old blackcock crowing on a birch- 
tree with a dozen hens below it. 

b. Forming the second element in the name of 
female birds of various species, as GUINEA HEn, 
Grey-HEN, FIEATH-HEN, Moor-HEN, PEA-HEN, 
WATER-HEN, etc. q.v. 

In some of these the name of the male is in -cock, as heath- 
cock, peacock, etc. 

4. A female fish or crustacean. 

1855 G. Jounston Fishes Berwicksh. (in Varrell), The 
Cock and Hen Paidle spawn toward the end of March and 
in April. At that season the Hen .. deposits her spawn 
among the rocks. 1895 /esti. Gaz. 31 May 5/3 A splendid 
salmon..The fish (a hen) was taken with a net. 

5. fig. Of persons. a. Used for wife, woman, 
female. Avnorvous or low collog. ». A hen-hearted 
person of either sex. 

€ 1626 Dick of Devon. sy. iii. in Bullen O. Pd. 11. 79 One of 
the soldiers ..sayes th’are dainty Hennes. 1632 Brome 
North. Lass 1. v. Wks. 1873 III. 10 Are you the Cock- 
bawd to the Hen was here? 1685 ord. Ball, 11891) VII. 
474 She is the Cock and I ain the Hen. 1785 Grose Dict. 
Vudlg. 7., Hen, a woman, A cock and hen club; a club 
composed of men and women, ¢1880 G. Merepitn O/d 
Chartist in Daily News (1897) 21 Sept. 6/t But if I go and 
say to my old hen: I'll mend the gentry’s boots, and keep 
discreet. 1897 Mary Kincstey IV, Africa 650 The Krumen 
are silly hens not to go and wipe out Liberia on shore. 

6. A kind of bivalve shell-fish, Vertes mercenaria. 


Also /ocally, A fresh-water mussel. Cf. HEN-cLAM. 

1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (1892) 126 Perywinkles, hens and 
diuerse other shell fish [still in local use :Editor’s note)]. 
1623 Writsourne WVevw/foundland 9g Lobsters, Crafish, Mus- 
kels, Hens, and other varieties of Shelfish. 1686 J. Dunton 
Lett. fr. New-Eng. (1867 178 Their black Money..is made 
of the shell of a Fish, which the English call Hens, but the 
Indians Poquauhock. 1864 THoREAU Cafe Cod y. (1894) 
100 The sea-clam, or hen, was not easily obtained. 

7. attrib. in sense of ‘female’: a. of birds. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 92 Nim bonne ba corn and gewurp 
tosumum henfugule. 1154 O. £. Chvon.an. 1131 Par efter 
swulten pa henne fugeles. 1616 Surrr. & Marku, Country 
Farmet, xxi.85 The Henne Partridge isso fruitfull that [ete ]. 
1660 Bovis New £x,5. Phys. Alech. Wks. 1772 1.97 Soon 
after we got a hen-sparrow. 1760 Eowaros in Phil. Trans, 
LI. 835 The whole upper side nearly resembles that of a 
hen-pheasant. 1773 Barrincton in Pitt. Trans. LXIII. 
264 It is for the same reason that no hen-bird sings. 1818 
Keats Endym, 111. 1020 The hen-dove shall not hatch Her 
ready eggs. 

b. of fishes, crustacea, etc. 

1865 J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea xiii. (1873) 266 There 
are the cock and hen lobster. 1886 R. C, Lesuie Sea- 
painter's Log 2t The hen crab is known from the male by 
her mucb wider waistcoat. 

8. Comb.,as hen-court,-dam,-hutch, -keep,-killer, 
-loft, -trongh;, ken-feathered, -footed, -latled, hen- 
like adjs.; hen-balk, a hen-roost; hen-blind- 
ness, nyctalopia; hen-corn (see quots.); hen- 
Griver, the hen-harrier; hen-fish, + (@) a kind of 
shell-fish: see sense 6; (6) a local name of the 
bib or pout ; hen-flesh, the roughness of the skin 
arising from chilliness or shivering, goose-flesh ; 
hen-frigate, ‘a ship wherein the captain’s wife in- 
terfered in the duty or regulations’ (Smyth Saz/or’s 
IVord-bk. 1867): cf. HEN-PECKED b; ‘7 hen- 
harm, the hen-harrier; hen-party, a gathering 
consisting only of women; hen-plant, a name for 
two common species of Plantain (//antago lanceo- 
lala, P. major); +hen’s bill, au old name of 


Sainfoin (Gerarde //erbal 1597, Index). 

1674-91 Ray WV. C. Words 135 *Hen bawks, a Hen Roost, 
from the Bawks of which it consists. 1893 Northusnb. Gloss., 
ITen-baak, -balk, -boak, a hen roost. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Sled. (ed. 4) 111.148 Hens .. cannot see to pick up small 
grains in tbe dusk of the evening, and so employ this time 
in going to roost ; on which account the disease is sometimes 
called *hen-blindness. 1790 7vans, Soc. Enc. Arts, etc. VIII. 
32 Wheat sown too long on the same spot, without cbanging 
the seed, will generally become smutt and *hen-corn. | 1891 
Shefield Gloss. Supp., [len corn, poor, thin, ill-fed wheat ; 
corn which is not round and plump. ‘It will grow nothing 
but hen corn’, 1853 Mrs. Carcyce. Ze/?. IL. 244 A perfectly 
empty *hen-court. 1678 ‘I. Jones Heart & Kight Sov, 201 
No more than duck-chickens [hear] their *hen-dam, recall- 
ing them from their connatural element. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl, Recreat, (1677) 161 Of inferiour sort are these we The 
Forked Kite and bold Buzzard, The *Hen-driver, &c. 31868 
Darwin Anim. & Pl. 1.253 This bird.. has begot both *hen- 
feathered and male-feathered offspring. 1603 OweN tr. //o7. 
Sat, u. iv. in Pembrokesh, (1892) 125 *Henfishe best are in 
Lucrina Lake. 1835-59 Vurrell'’s Brit. Fishes (ed. 3) 1. 54x 
The Bib or Pout..is brought to Belfast Market..under the 
name of /enfish. c1425 Voc. in Wr-Wilcker 662/3 Caro 
gallinacia, *heneflesch. 1854 Miss Baker Northampton 
Gloss., Hen-flesh. 1892 D. Jorpan [‘Son of the Marshes ’] 
Within Hour Lond. (ed. 2) 153 They know all the fowl, web- 
footed and *hen-footed. 1785 Grose Vudg. 7. s.v.. “Hen 
frigate..a sea phrase. .applied toa ship, the captain of which 
had his wife on board,sup posed to command him. 16x CoTer., 
Jan le blanc, a*Hen-harme, or white Kite. 1826 Ca 
Lett, (1888) I. 41 All the farm-produce that he should need, 
horse-keep and *hen-keep [etc.]. 1611 Corcr. 8.v- ie 
turier, An idle .. rogue; a hedge-creepel, henne- he 
1868 Darwin Anim. § Pl. 1. 252 Several of these hen-like 
sub-breeds having been long propagated. 1888 fone. 
Mag. Jan. 191 Wings outspread after a protective, hen-hke 
fashion. 1592 Nasue 2. Penilesse (1842) 68 Hauing aS 
roome for his *hen-loft but the tester of his bed. 1887 W. 
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Westais //er two Millions xxvii, ltwas a **hen party ‘to 
which his wife had gone. 1897 IWestm. Gaz. 3 Aug. 2/1 
Eulogistic accounts of his *hen-run and his kitchen-garden. 
1868 Darwin Anim. & Pl. 1. 252 A *hen-tailed sub-breed 
of Hamburghs was recently much esteemed. 1701 J. Cun: 
nincnam in PArd. Trans. X X11], 1207 A small frame about 
3 or 4 foot long not much larger than a *Llen-trough., 

‘+t Hen, henne, adv. Ols. Vorms: a. 1 *hio- 
nane, heonane, -one, 2~3 heonene, 3 hinene, 
hennene, hinne, heonne, honne, 3-4 hunne, 
3-5 henne, (4 hanne). 8. 1 *hinan, hionan, 
heonan, -on,-un, 2 *heonen, (honen, henon), 
2-3 henen, (3 hennen, heonnen, honnen, hun- 
nen). y.1 (-hina)}, hiona, heona, 2-3 heone, 
4-5 hene, hen. 6. 4-6]lyxe,q.v. [OE. *hronane, 
htonan=OS, and ONG. Ainana, hinan, Mu. 
henen, MUG, hinnen, hinne, Ger. hinnen ; ef. also 
OHG. Aina, MUG. Aine, hin, Ger. hin, MG. hen, 
MDu. 2éne, hin, Du. heen; adverbial formations 
from root Az-‘ this’, of lz pron. The various OL. 
types gave a great number of formsin ME.,all which 
are now obsolete, leaving only the later extended 
form Aenne-s, hen-s, \JENcE, and the Sc. Tynr.] 
= Hence: of place, time, or tufcrence. 

a, a1000 Crdnion's Gen. 791 Nu bu hie grimman meaht 
heonane zehyran. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 20 Gyf.. 
Re cwa:don to bissum munte far heonone [Lindrsf GC. 
heona, A’xshiv. G. heonan, //attonG. heonen). ¢1175 Lams, 
/iom, 11 We moten heonene feren. 1205 Lay. 7122 Uncude 
leoden. .beod idriuen hennene.  /dé2. 19119 Penne majen we 
. heonene [c 1275 hinne] iwenden. arzzg Leg. Aath. 1393 
Far we faren henne. a1250 Owl & Night. 66 Alle ho the 
driveth honne. c1z90 8. Ang. Leg. 1. 226/238 pat is hunne 
meni a myle. /4fd. 236/584 ‘Wend heonne’, heo sviden. 
1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 476 Wende we henne anon. a 1300 
St. Michael 98 in Treat, Science (1841) 134 More. .Than hit 
beo hunne to the mone, 13 . Sir Beues (A.) 1237 Beues, 
pow most hanne ‘l'o Ibrademond. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer 7roylus 
i. 1218 1246) Pat day is not fer henne. c1440 Partonape 
173 But two yere henne and one half a yere. 

B. c8a5 Vesf, Psalter xciili], 2 Hionan from weorulde. 
cx000 Ags. Gos. Matt. ix. 24 Gad heonun [//atton G. Gad 
heonen). c1a00 Trin. Coll, //om. 161 Seden hie henen 
wenden. ¢xz05 Lay. 5822 3if we hennen [c 1275 hinne] 
fared pns. /b7d. 5968 Leonnen [c 1275 hinene] he wule bujen 
in to Bruttiine. 

y. [a800 Leiden Gloss. 255 in O. E. Texts 119 Citra, 
bthina.]_ ¢950 Liudisf Gos. Luke iv. 9 Asend dch heona 
aduna [xshzv, G. hiona of dune]. c 1340 Cursor A/. 1808¢ 
iFairf.) Do now go hen froine sathon.  /drd. 20388 (Fairf.), 
I was farrer hen. .ferre out in anober lond. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer 
Reeve's 7. 113, 1 pray yow spede vs heythen [Cand hene] 
that ye may. 1426 AuDELAY /’0ems g And bryng thi lyf to 
good endyng, here and hen. 

Hlence | Hen-, henneforth, -forthward/s, for- 
ward adv., henceforth, henceforward. + Hen(en - 
sith s4., departure hence, death. + Henward, 
heoneward adv., away from here, hence. 

c¢1000 JELERic Gen. vill. 21 Nelle ic nateshwon awirgean 
pa eorpan heonon forp for mannuin. «1175 Cott, J/om, 
225 Ic nelle henon ford mancyn mid watere adrenche. 
az22§ Leg. Kath. 2099 Mim we kennid. .heonne fordwardes. 
13.. Guy War. (A.) 593 Henne forward ne reche y me Of 
mi liif whare it be. 1380 Wvetir Sera. Sel. Wks. I. 170 
To be hise frendis from henneforp, 1382 — /’A/2. iii. 1 
Henne forthward, my britheren, haue 3e ioye in the Lord. 
14... Tundale’s Vrs. 2292 Fro syn heuforward thou the 
absteyne. c¢1410 Love Sonavent, Alirr. xliv. If. 93 (Gibbs 
MS.) Now henne forwarde be plesede and welwylled to hein 
for my loue. 

a1oco Cod, E.xon. 1Th.) 450 Heofona hyrde, 2fter 
heonan sie, godum dadum. ¢1200 7%/n. Coll, //om. 185 
Sorehful is ure hider cume, and sorilich ure henen sid. 

971 Blickl,. Hom. 115 Pt peos world is scyndende and 
heononweard. a1tzzg Lee. Nath, 19153 Me longed heonne.- 
ward. a 1236 Aucr. XK. 98 Aris up: hie be heoneward. 

+Henad. Oés.  [ad. Gr. évas, évad- unit, f. év 
one.} A unit, monad (in the Platonic philosophy. 

1678 CupwortH /xteld. Sist, 1. iv. § 36. 556 One Goodness, 
Many Goodnesses, and one Vnity or Henade, Many Henades. 
/bid. 626 That there must be a single Monad or Henad, 
standing alone by itself. ve J. Tavi.or tr. Proclus 11. 267 
‘There must be an order of Henades prior to that of intellects, 

Hence + Hena-dical a., relating to a henad. 

1678 CupwortH /ut, S. 556 Henadical (or Monadical) Gods. 

Hen and chickens. (Beside the literal 
sense, this has the following transferred uses.) 

1. A name for the Pleiades. 

[1535 Coverp. Yod ix. g note, Some call these seuen 
starres, the clock henne with hir chekens.] 1613 Purcias 
Pilgrimage (1614) 68 That Constellation, called by the 
vulgar, the Hen and chickens, and of the learned Pleiades, 

2. A name for several plants. a. /en-and- 
Chicken(s Daisy: a cultivated variety or mon- 
strous form of the daisy, in which smaller flower- 
heads grow from the edge of the main flower-head. 

1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot. xv. 163 Vhe main flower is 
surrounded by a set of very small ones ..as in the Hen and 
Chicken Daisy. 1861 Detamer F7/. Gard, 81 Proliferous or 
Hen-and-Chicken Daisies. 1884 V. Stuart Egyft 164 The 
curious compound daisy called Hen-and-chickens. 

b. A name for a variety of Polyanthus; also for 
a speetes of Houseleek (Sempervivum globiferum ; 
also (loeally) for Ground Ivy, London Pride, Co- 
lumbine, Bird’s-foot Trefoil, and Daffodil. (See 
Britten & Holland Pland-x.). 

Henatrice. xonce-wd. A humorous feminine 
of CocKATRtCE. 

@ 1843 Sournrey Doctor cc. (1847) VI. 366 It is affirmed 
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that there is no female Basilisk, that is, no Henatrice, the 
Cock laying only niale eggs. 

Henbane (he'nbe'n’. Also 3 hennebone, 4 
henebon, § henneban e, henban, (hen(n)es- 
bane), 6 henbayne. [f. Hex sb. + Bang. Cf. 
Tlexeen.] 

i. The common name of the annual plant //yos- 
cyamus niger, anative of :urope and northern Asia, 
growing onwaste ground, having dell yellow flowers 
streaked with purple, viscid stem and leaves, un- 
pleasant smell, and nareotie and poisonous propcr- 
ttes; also extended to the genus as a whole. 

©1265 Foc.in Wr.-Wiilcker 559 /9 /usquéamnus. .i.hennebone. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. xv. Ixxxvii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Aristote] ..seyep pat pe seed of hen bane is poyson. 14 . 
Rel. Ant. 1.55 For the goute,.tak leves of the henbane. 
1578 Lyte Dodocus iu. xxiii. 448 Of Henhane are three 
kindes..that is, the hlacke, the yellowe, and the while. 
1630 J. Vavior (Water P.) /’ratse Hempseed Wks. 1, 68/2 
No cockle, darnell, henbane, tare or nettle Neere where it 
Is Can prosper spring or settle. 1796 CorrripcE Yo Friend 
writing no more /'oetry 33 In the outskirts, where pollutions 
grow, Pick the rank henbane. 1872 Otaver #lem. Bot. 1. 
213 IIenbane a viscid weed of waste places about villages, 
with dingy, purple-veined, yellow flowers. 

2. ‘The drug extracted from this plant. 

1840 Dickens Barn, Rudgeix, Vhe prospect of finding any- 
body out in anything would have kept Miss Miggs awake 
under the influence of henbane. 1859 Mus. Car.yLe Leff. 
ILI. 3 Lhe henbane | took in despair last night. 

3. allrié, and Comb. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. xxxiii. (1495) 433 The 
sperrowe etyth venemous thynges wyth hote growinge 
henban seed. 1687 Davoren //ind & /’. 11, 1081 Henbane 
juice to swell them till they burst, 1866 Sozwerdy's E. Bot, 
VI. 208 The baneful effects of the [lenbane exhalations. 

[f 


+Hemnbell. O/s. In 1-5 henne-belle. 
Hew sé. + BELL sb.1; from the bell-shaped calyx.) 
Earlicr name of JIENBANE. 

e10co /Ereric Hoc, in Wr. Wicker 134/5 Stuphontaca, 
henne-belle. c1000 Sar. Leech. 1. 94 Deoswyrt pe. sume 
inen henne- belle hatad. a1g00 Sloane A/S. 5. 6/2 Cassialago, 
sintphoniaca, tnsquianins .. A[nglice] hennebelle. 1897 
Gerarve //eréal App. to Table. 

+ Henbilt. Ods. A kind of fishing net (or the 
cable belonging to tt). 

1630 Ord. Preserv. Brood Fish Thamesin Deser. Thames 
1758) 74 Vhat every Trinck Cable be no more than twenty 
Fathom longatthe most; or any Henbilt above twenty-two 
Fathom long. 


Henbit henbit). [f, Hen sé. + Bitsé.2; app. 
a 16th e, transl. of the Low German name: sce 
quot. t578.]) Name piven to two common weeds. 
+a. Ivy-leaved Speedwell (Veronica hedertfolra) ; 
also distinguished as Swal! /fenbit, Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoensi. xxxv. 51 Vhe fourth kinde [of Chick- 
weed] (called of the base Almaignes Hoenderbect: that is to 
say Henbit, hath many rounde and hearie stemmes. 1597 
Gerarver /lerbad u._clxxxii. § 3. 492 luie Chickweede or 
small Henbit. 1713 Dennam PAys.- Fheod, (J.), Ina scarcity 
in Silesia a rumour was spread of its raining millet-seed ; 
but it was found to be only the seeds of the ivy-leaved 
speedwell, or small henbit, ; , 

b. A spectes of Dead-nettle (Lamium amplext- 
caule), with irregularly eut or ineiso-crenate leaves; 
formerly distinguished as Greater //enbit, Also 
Senbit Nettle, I. Dead-nellle. 

1597 Gerarve //erbad wb clxxxii. 492 The great Henbit 
hath fecble stalkes leaning towarde the grounde, whereon 
do growe,..leaues like those of the dead Nettell, 1778 
Licntroot Flora Scot. (1789: 1. 309 Laminn amplexicanle 
..Great Henbit,.1n cultivated ground, frequent. 1861 S. 
‘Tuosson Wild Fd 1. (ed. 4) 229 ‘The example given. .is 
the. -henbit, or dead-nettle. 

Hence (hens), adv. Forms: 3-4 heonnes, 
3-5 hennes, (3 hinnes, hunnes, 4 hennus, 
henys, 4-5 hennys, -is); 4-6 hens, (5 hense, 
henes, -us, 6 Sc. henss, ynee); 6- hence. [ME. 
hennes, etc., f. the earlier kenne, HEN adv., with 
adverbial genitive suffix -es,-s,as in -ward, -wards, 
ete. The spelling Hence ts phonette, to retain the 
breath sound denoted in the earlier spelling by s, 
as in once, (wice, mice, pence, defence, cte.] 

I. Of place. 1. (Away) from here, from this 
place ; to a distance. 

e127§ Lay. 1581 Are we hinnes [c¢ 1205 heonne] wende. 
c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 41/231 Ich it wolle hennes lede. 
¢ 1300 Beket 998 Gohunnes. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
16562 Io Cornewaille pey fledden hennes. 1382 WycLir 
Gen, xiii, 15 3e shulen not goon hens, to the tyme that 3oure 
leest brother come, ¢ 1400 Swwudone Bab, 1922 Elles come 
we nevere hennys oute. ¢1440 Vork Myst. xxii. 3 High 
you hense. 1§59 JJsrr. Mlag., Dk. Suffolk xii, In wit and 
learning matcheles hence to Grece. ¢ 1560 A. Scotr Poems 
(S. T. S.) xx. 57 Thairfoir go hens in haist. 1591 Suaks. 
wo Gent, \. ii. 60 How churlisbly, 1 chid Lucetta hence. 
1634 Sir T, Hersert 7rav. 214 Hence our journey led us 
homewards in five dayes sayle. 1808 Scott MJarm. vi. 
xxiii, Hence might they see the full array of either host. 

b. Ata distance from here; away. 

€ 1330 isszonp, Virg. 328 (B. M. MS.), 1] was fer hens atte 
my prechinge. 1393 Lanci. P. P/. C. v1. 80 Lyf-holynesse 
and Ioue, han ben Jonge hennes. 1562 J. Hevwoup Prov, 
4 Epigr. (1867) 177 Ye haue tarid longe hence, 1595 Sren- 
SER Cod, Clout 22 Whilest thou wast hence. 1611 SHaks. 
Wint, 7. 1. iii. 86, I haue a Kinsman not past three 
quarters of a mile hence. 

c. with redundant from (+ fro). 

¢ 1340 Cursor VW. 1264 (Trin.) Pi gate. Fro hennes to para- 


HENCE. 


dis jate. 1388 Wvyetir Gen. xlii. 15 3¢ schulen not go fro 
hennus. 1477 Kare Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 146 Socrates 
was .. boren in a ferre Contre from hens. 1526 Tixnuace 
Luke iv. 10 Cast thy silfe doune from hens. 1593 Snaxs. 
Rich. F/, w. iii. 6 Richard, not farre from hence "hell hid 
his head. 1704 Anpisos //ady Wks. 1804 V. 149 We sailed 
from hence directly for Genoa. 1792 I. Jerrerson IV rit, 
(1859) IIT. 489 It being impossible to prescrihe them from 
hence. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk, I. 171 From hence 1 
was conducted up a staircase to a suile of apartments. 

2. with ellipsis of vb. of motion, chiefly as a com- 
mand: J/ence! go hence, depart. //ence with: 
go away with, take away. 

1573-80 Barnet Aly. H 392 Hence, away, afage te. 1983) 
Stanyvuurst Aners iu. (Arb.) 66 Let vs hence. 1593 Snaks. 
Ven. & Ad. 382, I pray you hence, and leave me here alone. 
1610 — Fenif. 1. ii. 474, Hence : hang not on my garments. 
1611 — Wint, 7. i. ii, 67 Hence with her, out o'dore. 
1637 Mitton Lycidas 18 Hence with denial vain and coy 
excuse. 1769 Gray Ode for Alusic 12 Hence, away, 'tis hol 
ground! 1855 skowsinG Gram, Funeral 112 Uence wit 
life’s pale Jure ! . 

3. spec. From thts world, from this life. 

€131§ Suorenam 83 That no fend ous ne schende Nou, 
ne wanne the tyme comthe het we scholle hennes wende. 
01450 Lay folks Alass Bk. iMS, F,) 121 And for the saules 
that hennes be past. 1§83 Stusses Anat, Adus, 1, (1882) 
&6 When God shall call them hence to himself. 1612 Brare 
d's, xxxix. 13 Vefore 1 goe hence, and be no more. 1875 
Jowett /’/ato (ed. 2) 1. 443 They go from hence into the 
other world. 

+b. Ilsewhcre (than tn this world); tn the next 
world. Ods. 

1426 AubELAY J’oems 11 Hit schal be ponysched here or 
henus evere trespasse. 1595 Susans. John iv. ii 89 ‘This 
inust be answer’d either heere or hence. 1602 — /lam. 
i. it. 232 Both heere, and hence, pursue me lasting strife, 
If once a Widdow, cuer I be Wife. 

IL. Of time. 

4. From this time onward, henceforward, henee- 
forth, Also with from (+ fro). arch. and poet. 

1380 Wre.ir Ser. Sel. Wks. I]. 17 From liens bigan 
jee to preche. ¢ 1384 Cnaucer //. ame 1. 194 Fro 

ennes in to domes day. 1588 Suaks. L.Z. ZL. v. in. 826 
Hence euer then, my heart is tn iy brest. 1604 — Ofh. 11. 
iii 379 Krom hence He loue no Friend, sith Loue breeds 
such offence. 1633 P, Furacutr /'urple /sé. xu. Ixxxviii, 
Hence inayst thou freely play. 1818 Suetcey Aev. /slan 
ix. xvi, That the rule of men was over now, And hence, the 
subject world to woman’s will must bow. 

+b. (At some time in the past reckoned) from 
now; tn quot. t 393 =sinee, ago. Obs. rare. 

3393 ance. 7. 72. C. vi. 35 Whanne ich jong was..meny 
ger hennes. 1610 Br. Hate Accoll. Treat. (1614) 738 But 
you leape backe. .from hence to the Apostles times. 

c. (At some time in the future) from now. 

1590 Suaks, Com. Err. im. i. 122 Ile meet youat that place 
some houre hence. 21735 Arsutunot (J.), int Not posterity 
a thousand years hence look for truth in the voluminons 
annals of pedants. 1885 JWanch, Exam, 12 Oct. 5/1 We 
have to..think of what our position will be five years hence. : 

III. Of issue, result, consequence, etc. 

5. From this, as a source or origin. 

1597 Suaxs. Lover's Compl. 110 Controversy hence a 
question takes, Whether the horse by him became his deed, 
Or he his manage by the well-doing steed. «1641 Suck- 
winG Lowe's World 15 Poems (1648) 11 My Flora was iny 
Sun..All other faces borrowed hence ‘Vheir light and grace. 
1657 Mitrox /. 2. vit. 366 Hence (from the sun] the Morn- 
ing Planet guilds his horns. 

b. From (+ of) hence: from this world. 

1382 Wye1ir Fokx xviii. 36 Now forsothe my kyngdom is 
not of hennis [Tixpace and 1611 from hence]. 

6. (As a result) from this fact or circumstanee. 


Also with from. 

1608 1). 1. Ess. Pol. & Alor. 107 Hence proceeded that 
pleasant Motto of the Gracian Courtizan. 1613 Purcnas 
Pilerimage (1614) 62 Hence it is, saith RK. Moses, that the 
Law of Moses forbiddeth these rites. 1725 Pore Odyss, x11. 
232 Learn courage hence! 1771 Gotvsm. //ist. Eng. 11. 280 
From hence he has been accused, by historians, of avarice. 
1884 W. C. Smit Av/drostan 46 You have fallen out, and 
hence your thoughts are sad. ; 

7. (As an inference) from this fact or circum- 
stance; from these premisses or data; for this 
reason ; therelore. 

1586 Younc Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1v. 226 From hence, saide 

Lord John, we may know, that if [etc.]. 1660 Barrow Euclid 
(174) 27 Corod?, Hence, All right-lined figures of the same 
species fave the sum of their angles equal. 1695 Eng. Anc. 
Const. Eng. 77, 1 grant it; but what do you infer from 
hence? 1974 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) II], 253 From 
hence, therefore, we may conclude, that the size in these 
animals is not sufficien! to make a distinction among them. 
1840 LarDNER Geout. 210 Hence, the surface of the entire 
sphere is equal to the surface of the entire cylinder. 1864 
Bowen Logie vi. 167 Rude. Both Contraries may be false, 
but botb cannot be true. Hence, fo posit A isto sublate E; 
to posit E isto sublate A. A/od. Jt isso with men generally, 
and hence we assume it to be so with you. 

IV. 8. Comb. a. with sb., as Aemce-depar- 
lure, -going; b. with pa. pple., as hence-brought, 
-gol, etc.; henee-meant, intended, purposed, or 
planned from this place. Ods. or arch. j 

a. 1611 SHaxs, Cyd, 1. ii. 65 From our hence-going, 

And our returne. — /W/nt. 7.1.11. 450 My people did expect 
my bence departure Iwo dayes agoe. yi 4 

. 1589 Warner Ab. Eng. vi. xxxiii, As if by miracle 
preseru'd by Forraines long From hence-ment Treasons. 
1602 /bid, xi, Ixxix, Much bave we done, hence-outed. 
1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God 122 Even building the 
Capitoll up with hence-got spoiles. a 1649 Drums. oF 
Hawtn. Poems Whs. (1711) 37 That Rhine with hence- 
brought beams his bosom warms, 
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+ Hence, v. Os. rare. [f. prec.] a. trans. To 
order hence oraway. b. zz¢r. To go hence, depart. 
1580 SipNey Arcadia (1622) 95 With that his dog he 
hene’d, his flocke he curst. 1614 Sytvester Panarctus 1281 
Here-with the Angell henc’t, and bent his flight Tow'rds 


Our Sad Citie. 
+ Hence-along, adv. Obs. [See Atone a.?] 


‘ Along of” or because of this ; for this reason. 

1592 Nasue in Swith's Wks. (1866-7) 1. 17 Hence-along 
did it proceed that thou wast such a plausible pulpit man. 

Henceforth (he'ns,foeap, hensfoe1p’, adv. [f. 
Hence adv. + FortTH adv.] From this time forth; 
from now onwards. 

¢1350 IWVill. Palerne 1050 3e may mete eft dernli hennes- 
forp eche day. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sgr.’s 7. 650 But hennes 
forth I wol my proces holde. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 01. i. 17 
Or why should: ever I henceforth desyre To see faire heavens 
face? 1664 Butrer /f1nd. 11. ili. 1165 I'll make him hence- 
forth to beware And tempt my fury, if he dare. 1719 Younc 
Busiris w. i. (1757) 59 Henceforth let no man trust the first 
false step Of guilt. 1874 Green Short Hist. viil. § 2. 478 
A power had at last risen up in the Commons with which 
the Monarchy was henceforth to reckon. 

b. With from (+ fro). arch. 

1380 Wyciir Ser. Sel. Wks. 1. 35 Make covenaunt wib 
him to leve oure synne from hennsforb. ¢ 1450 Jdcr/in 22 
They haue fro henes-forth loste ther trauayle. 1526 TixpaLe 
2 71m. iv. 8 From hence forth is layde vppe for me a croune 
of rightewesnes. 1595 Snaxs. Fol 1. i. 159 From hence- 
forth beare his name Whose forme thou bearest. 1676 
Hosses //fad 1. 72 And to destroy us from henceforth for- 

ar. 

+ Henceforthorn, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
Fort on.) Henceforth, henceforward. 

1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ii. 59 Ye shall now here 
& vnderstande from the hensfourthon a terryble and a 
pyetous songe. /éid. xiv. 350 We shall have peas in Fraunce 
fromhens forthon. ¢ 1500 A/c/ustne i.17 From hens fourthun 
I wil bigynne & shew the trouth of tbystory. 

+ Hence-forthward, adv. Obs. rave. =next. 

¢139x Cuaucer Astrol. 1. § 1 From hennes-forthward, 
I wol clepe the heyhte of any thing pat is taken by thy rewle, 
the altitude. 

Hencefo'rward, adv. [f. Hence adv. + For- 
WARD.] From this time forward; henceforth. 

1388 Wycur Phil. tii. 1 Hennus forward, my britheren, 
haue 3e ioye in the Lord. azqs0 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 50 
Ye aught hennys forward kepe you welle from falling in 
suche perille. 1592 SHaxs. Kom. & Ful. 1. ii. 22 Hence- 
forward Iam euer rul'd by you. 1699 Bextiev Pal. 128 
Hence-forward he will not make so inany awkward Jests 
upon Lexicons and Dictionaries. 1790 BurKE fr. Rev. 4 
Henceforward we must consider then as a kind of privi- 
leged persons. 1877 Mrs. Ortenant Alakers Flor. i. 19 
They were friends hencefurward as long as Guido’s life 
lasted. 

b. with from (+ fro). arch. 

1472 Prescuim. Furzes in Surtevs Misc. 1888) 25 If he do 
so from hensforward. 1542-5 Brixktow Lasvent, (1874) 90 
Bestow them therfore from hence forwarde vppon the trew 
image of Christe. 1685 J. Scott Chr. Life u. vi. (R.', Let 
us from hence-forward beware ofthem. 1845 Stooparr in 
Encyel. Metrop. 1. 42/1 From henceforward for 1500 verses 
..we hear nothing further of this second person. 

+ Henceforwards, a/v. Oés. [f. as prec. 
+ Forwarps.] =prec. 

_ € 1400 Rom, Rose 7304 Yhe, sir, from hens forewardis. 1643 

in Caryl Sacr. Cowl. 28 He may be enabled to overcome 

that temptation from henceforwards. ¢1705 VANBKUGH 

AMlistake nu. Wks. (Ruldg.) 444/2 Henceforwards all your 

interest shall be mine. a 1773 Cuesterr. (Mason), My letters 

Fu! henceforwards be principally calculated for that Meri- 
lan. 

+ Hence-from, a/v. Obs. rave. [An inversion 
of from hence: cf. herefrom, hitherto.) Krom 
this (place, source, or fact). 

1666 J. Smit Old Age (1676) 131 Hence-from all the 
spirits ofa man areenlivened. /éid. 183, I find no Translator 
to vary hencefrom but some few into Vulgar ‘Vongues, 

Hench, Sc. form of Hauncu sé..and v3 

+ Hench-boy. 0és. Also hinch-boy. 
hench- in HENCHMAN + Boy.] 
a boy attendant. 

In the 17th c. they ran on foot beside the mayor, sheriffs, etc. 

1611 Miooteton & DEKKER Roaring Girl u.i, You'd have 
it for a hench-boy, you shall. 1616 B. Jonson Alasgue 
Christmas Wks. (Rtldg.) 602,/1 He said grace as prettily as 
any of the sheriff’s hinch-boys, forsooth. 1636 DavENAnt 
Mitts in Dodsley O. /’¢. (1780) VIII. 420, I will match my 
Lord Mayor's horse, make jockeys Of his hench-boys, and 
run ’em through Cheapside. 1661 K, W. Conf. Charact., 

Univ. Beadle (1860) 70 Much of kin to those hinch-boys, who 
on my lord mayor's day at London, were wont to run before 
my lady marice in velvet caps. a 1683 OLonam Joet. IVks. 
(1686) 64 When in Solemn State he pleas'd to ride, Poor 
Scepter’d Slaves ran Henchboys by his side. 
encher, Sc. form of Hauncuen. 

Henchman jhe'nfm#n). Pl.-men. Forms: 
a. 4(hengestmannus), henxst-, 4-5 henxt-, 4-7 
henx-, hensman, 5 henxe-, heyns-, heynce-, 5-6 
hense-, 6 hence-, henxceman. . 8. 5-6 henche-, 
6 hensh(e-,6-7,9 henchman. y. 5 hansemane, 

(f/.) anschamen, 6 hauns-, hansh-, haunch-, 8 
hanchman. [A compound of the word which 
appears in OE. as /Aengest, hengst (in Layamon 
hwngest: see Huncest), OHG. hengist, MAG. 
hengest, Ger. hengs!, OF ris. hengst, MLG. hengest, 
hingest, hinxt, MDu. henxt, heynst, henst, LG. 
and mod.Fris. hingst, Du. hengst ‘male horse’ 
(at different periods, and in the varicus langs. = 


[f. 


A page of honour, 
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‘stallion’, ‘gelding’, and ‘horse’ generally) + 
Man; but it is not clear how or whence the com- 
pound made its appearance in the r4thc. 


The latinized dengcstmannus in 1360, suggests immediate 
forination from OE, éenges¢; but there is the difficulty 
that no trace of the latter appears after ¢ 1205 (exc. as an 
element of proper names, where OE. Heugestes became 
Hinz, Hinks-, Hinckes- in accordance with the normal 
phonetic change of OE. emg to later ‘ng’. On the other 
hand though Acngest was also MLG., and Acnxt, heynst, 
fenst the MDu. forms, and Hans Wynsele in quot. 1377 
was evidently of ‘Dutch’ or German nativity, no example 
of the compound Acugestman, or henxtman, is found in 
these languages. (Mod.G. Acngstmann, ‘groom of a 
stallion’, is recent and technical.) As to the original 
sense, the Promp. Parv. renders heyncemann by med.L. 
gerolocista , a contemporary L.-E. glossary, Wr.-Wiilcker 
586/21, has ‘ gcrolotista, sompturman * (cf. also 582/11 ‘ Fade- 
rarius, a sompterhors; /alerator,a sompterman’). Gerolo- 
cista (in Du Cange also gerudasista) was app. a deriv. of L. 
gerndus ‘carrier, porter’, also ‘sumpter-horse’: cf. Promip. 
Parv., ‘Male horse (OF. male, F. malle trunk), gerudus, 
Somarius’; ‘somer hors, gerulus, somarinus, sumtumtarius.’ 
‘These equivalents seem to point to the seuse ‘attendant on 
a sumpter-horse’; perh. the original meaning was simply 
“attendant on a horse’, ‘groom’, which might rise to be an 
honourable title, as in the current ‘Groom-in-waiting’, 
‘Groom-of-the-chamber’: cf, also the history of marstal, 
originally ‘horse-servant’, ‘groom’, The ‘ dengestinannt, 
Mustard and Garleke’, of 1360, the ‘ harlottez and hanse- 
mene’ in Morte Arthur, and the ‘henxmen and lackies’ 
of P. Holland ‘1 b‘, were apparently of the rank of ordinary 
grooms; but in connexion with the English court, the word 
came to connote a position of honour, and the royal hench- 
men of the 15-16th c. were usually young men of rank. Inits 
historical sense, the word appears to have become obs. by 
1650 (see sense 1); for the modern use see sense 2. (See the 
discussion of this word in V. & Q. 7ths. II, III, 8th s, III, 
etc. ; also Skeat, Student's Pastime, several articles.)} 

1. a. ?A groom. b. A squire, or page of honour to 
a prince or great man, who walked or rode beside 
him in processions, progresses, marches, etc. ; also, 
one who, on occasion, fulfilled the same office to 
a queen or princess. In later 16th c. use, app. = 
Hencu-Boy. Oés. (exc. //¢st.) since 17th c. 

Henry, Earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV, had in his 
retinue, in his Expedition to Prussia and Palestine 1392-3, 
‘two henxmen’, to whom there are many references in the 
Accounts (edited by Miss L. Toulmin Smith for Camd. Soc.), 
eited in quot. 1392. | In 1402, two ‘henxtmen' accompanied 
Henry's daughter Blaunche from Cologne to the parts of 
Almaine, whither she went as a bride. From the 14th cent., 
henxmen or henchmen formed part of the regular household 
or suite of English kings and queens, their number rising 
from three under Henry VI to seven under Edward IV and 
Richard III, under the command of the Master of the Horse. 
At the coronation of Richard I11 in 1483, his queen had 
also five henchmen riding on ‘womens sadelles’, In 15- 
16th c. nobles and knights also had their henchmen, usually 
three. The royal henchmen or ‘chyldren of honor’ were 
abolished by Queen Elizabeth in 1565 (see quot.); and the 
word, though still frequent in transferred and analogical 
uses ¢ 1600, app. became obs. in English use by 1650. (Cf. 
also HENcH-novy, which continued in practical use to ¢ 1675.) 

1360 /ssuc Roll 224 (34 Ed. 11] Easter) Memb. 20 Mustardo 
Garlek’ et duobus sociis suis hengestmannis domini Regis... 
cuilibet eorum, vj.s. viij. @. per breve de privato sigillo. 
1377-80 Roll of Liverics by Wardr. Keeper, 1-3 Rich.I1, 
memb. 23 (Accts. Exchcg. Q. R., Bundle 400 No. 4) Hans 
Wynsele, henxstman domini regis pro vestura et apparat’ 
suls. 1392 Lard Derby's Expedition (Camden) 163 Diuersis 
hominibus pro tribus equis ab ipsis conductis pro equitacione 
domini et ij henksinen apud Dansk. /d/d. 280 Pro panno.. 
empto ibidem pro ij henksmen. . Item pro factura ij gounarum 
pro dictis hensmen. ?a 1400 A/orte Arth. (Thornton MS. 
¢ 1425) 2662 Tak heede to pis hansemane, bat he no horne 
blawe. /dfd. 2743 Pat es fully to fewe to feghte with theme 
alle, ffore harlottez and hansemene salle helpe bott littille. 
1402 Koll of Expenses for P’cess Blaunche (Q. R., Bundle 
404 No.11) Alberto Blike et Petro Stake, henxtmen domine 
euntibus cum doinina de Colonia versus partes Alman’, 
©1440 Promp. Parv. 233 2 Heyncemann (/7, henchemanne), 
gerolocista, duorum gencrum, ¢14§0 Hottaxn Howlat 
648 Robyn Redbrest nocht ran, Bot raid as a hensman. 
1463 Afann. & liousch. Exp. \(Roxb.) 234 Payd ffor .. iij. 
bowys for the heynsmen of my lorddys of Norfolke, ij. s. 
1463-4 Rolls Parilt. V. 5305/2 Provided also, that Hensh- 
men, Herawdes, Purcyvauntes, Swerdeberers to Mayers, 
Messyngers and Mynstrelles .. be not comprised in this 
Acte {regulating apparel]. 1480 Wardr. Ace. Edw. 1[V- 
(1830) 167 John Cheyne Squier for the Body of oure said 
Souverain Lorde the King and Maister of his Henxmen 
for th’ apparaile of the saide Maister and vij of the Kinges 
Henxemen ayenst the feste of Midsomer. 1481-90 Howar:t 
Househ. Bhs. (Roxb.) 431 Item, for makyng of ij. gownes of 
tawney for the said anschamen, price ij. s. viij.d. 1483 
Wardr. Accts. Coronation Rich. [11 (Grose Antig. Reper- 
tory 1779, II. 254) To vij of our sayde Souverain Lorde the 
Kyngs henxemen, that is to wit, The Lorde Morley, Thomas 
Dane [etc.] for theire apparail agenst the day of the grete 
solempnitee..viij doubletts. /érd. 258 To v henxemen of 
our saide Souverain Lady the Quene, ryding in the said v 
womens sadelles covered in crymysyn cloth of gold. 1488 
Ld. Treas. Ace. Scotl. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. 114* For 
liverayis to viij Hensemen of pe Kingis. a@1g00 Flower 5 
Leaf xxxvi, And every Knight had after him ridinge Three 
henchemen on him awaitinge. 1530 PatsGr.230/2 Henchman. 
paigedhonnevr, emfant dhonncvr. 1538 Levano /tin. 1V.17 
‘Yurwith now being yn the Courte a late a baunchman hath 
maried the Heir Generale of the Eldest House of the Oxen- 
bridges. 1548 Uoatt, etc. Erasm, Par. Mark xi. If. 180 The 
solemne pompe, passing the pompe of any worldly prince, of 
such as go before the Bishop, of his hensemen, of ‘lrumpettes 
of sundry tunes {etc.]. 1548 Hau. Chron., Edw, 1V, 190 b, So 
nere pursued, that certain of his henxmen or folowers wer 
taken [1568 Grarton Henchmen and folowers]. /é:d., Hen. 
VIL, 9 The chyldren of honor called the Henchemen, 
whiche were freshely disguised, and daunced a morice before 


HEN-CLAM. 


the king. 1555 Even Decades 256 Clement Adams scole 
mayster to the Queens henshemen. 1865 F. ALEN ct. to 
Earl Shrewsbury 1x Dec. in Lodge /ustr. Hist. (1791) I. 
358 Her highnes hath of late, whereat some doo moche mar- 
vel, dissolved the auncient office of the henchemen. 1578 in 
Nichols Progr.Q, £/iz.(1823) 11.138 There attended upon him 
three henchmen in white and greene. 1587 FLEMING Contn 
Holinshed WI. 1949/2 Behind him rode sir John Dudleie 
maister of hir horsses, leading hir spare horsse trapped in 
rich tissue downe to the ground; after them followed henx- 
men and pages of honor. 1590 Suaks. A/ids. Nw ut. i. 121 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, To be my Henchman, 
1601 ? Marston Pasguil § Kath. 1.337 Profound toung’d 
Master Puffe, hee that hath a perpetuitie of complement, 
hee whose phrases are as neatly decktas my Lord Maiorshens- 
inen. 1607 Cowett /uterpr., Henchman or Heinsman, is 
a German word .. It is vsed with vs for one that runneth 
on foote attending vpon a man of honour or worship. [So in 
Blount 1656.) 1616 J. Buttoxar Eng. Expos., Henchman, 
a page of honour, neere attendant toa Prince, or other great 
personage, a 1618 Racetcu Nem. (1644) 17 Nobles toattend 
the Court; which was well imitated by our Train of Hench- 
men, if they were of the Nobler sort. 

b. transf. (Rendering L. mitnistex, agaso, ac- 
census, armiger, minislrator.) 

1600 Hottanp Livy xcit. v. 1159 To send presents .. two 
bard horses with their henxmen and lackies [{agasonbus). 
1601 — Pliny Il. 540 Prince Clytus .. hasting to a battell, 
calling vnto his squire or henxman for his helmet. 1606 — 
Sueton, 238 He served Caius as his henxman at a chariot 
running. 

ce. fig. 

1594 J. Dickenson 4 rishas (1878) 34 Rough Boreas winters 
Hench-man..scourged the plaines with a troupe of tempests. 
a@1sg2 Greene Orpharion, Orpheus’ Song Wks. (Rtldg.) 
316/2 Of Hesper, henchman to the day and night. 

2. The personal attendant, ‘right-hand man’, or 
chief gillie of a Highland chief; hence, generally, 
a trusty follower or attendant who stands by the 
side of his chief or leader, and supports him in 
every case of need. 

‘This sense begins app. with Burt, who spells Aauchman, 
and explains it as derived from 4axch, i.e Hauncu; hence 
Scott (who edited Burt) has Aanchrnan in Waverley, but 
elsewhere, in the same sense, uses henchman, thus identify- 
ing Burt’s and his own ‘hanchman’ with the obsolete Eng. 
‘henchman’; the rest of the world has taken the word Irom 
Scott. It does not appear whence or how Burt got the 
word; there is no term corresponding to ‘haunch-man’ in 
Gaelic (Burt himself, a few sentences on, calls the same 
individual simply gz//y), and it is uncertain whether he 
himself invented the term, or really found the obs. Eng. 
henchman retained in a modified sense in some part of the 
Ilighlands. In any case, association between enchman 
and Aaunchman was very natural: Aannch in Scotch is 
pronounced /aiuch, tench (see Hauncu sé.', v.5), “haunch- 
man’, if it existed, would be pronounced “ainchman or 
henchman, and the Eng. ‘henchman’, if in any way 
known, would be there naturally taken as =‘ man at the 
hench or haunch’. 

¢1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotd. (1754) Il. xxi. 157 The 
Foster-brother, having the same Education as the young 
Chief, nay besides that .. become his Hanclman .. This 
Officer is a Sort of Secretary, and _is to be ready upon all 
Occasions, to venture his Life in Defence of his Master; 
and at Drinking-bouts he stands behind his Seat, at his 
Haunch, from whence his Title is derived, and watches the 
Conversation. /é7d., A Youth who was Hazclman, not 
understanding one Word of English, imagin’d his Chief was 
insulted, and thereupon drew his Pistol .. and snap’d it at 
the Officer's Head. 1814 Sco1t Wav. xvi, He counted upon 
his fingers the several officers of his chief's retinue—‘ there is 
his Aanchman or right-hand man; then his dé7dA or poet ; 
then his d/ad ver or orator, .. then his gzdly-s#ore or armour- 
bearer. .then his gi/ly-cos/iuich [etc.].’ 

1810 Scott Lady of L. 11. xxxv, ‘Malise, what ho !’— 
his henchman came. 1823 Byron Yeav xa. xiii, And roar’d 
out.. Unto his nearest follower or henchinan. 1831 Scott 
Cast. Dang. ii, 1 have been his henchman, and can vouch 
for it, 1835 Lvtron Rienzi n.i, A page, who .. was the 
especial henchman of the Lord of the Castle. 1855 Ma- 
cautay //ist, Eng. xiii. LIT. 335 The henchman was an 
excellent orderly: the hereditary piper and his sons formed 
the band: and the clan became at once a regiment, 1865 
Cornh., Alag. July 119 One Jacobus Battus, a faithful 
brother-scholar, and henchman. 1883 S.C. Hatt Retrospect 
Il. 272 He could still make a good cast over the river..and 
aided by his henchman land a salmon. 

fig. 1811 Scott Ham. Lett. 14 Aug. (1894) I. 227, I have 
the Tweed for my henchman for about a mile. 

b. A stout political supporter or partisan; esf. 
in U.S. ‘A mercenary adherent ; a vena] follower ; 
one who holds himself at the bidding of another’ 


(Cent, Dict.). 

1839 Morn. Ierald 2 Sept. in Spirit Metrop. Conserv. 
T’ress (1840) I. 446 Such Liberals as Lord John Russell, 
and his henchinan, Mr. Hawes. 1867 Gotow. Smitu //see 
Eng. Statesmen (1882) 196 Horsley, the leading political 
bishop of the day, and a sort of ecclesiastical henchman of 
Pitt. 1873 NV. Amer. Rev. CXX. 127 A benchman of his, 
whbo had a place on the police force, being arraigned before 
the Commissioners. 1880 St. Fames’ Gaz. 11 Oct. The 
excuses made for him by the scribes who are his henchmen. 
1884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 768/2 It is contended by the Govern- 
ment henchmen that there is..a strong Romanist and 
Nationalist..party in Ulster. 1891 Boston (Mass.) Frné. 
28 Nov. 2/3 ‘I’hese charges are the result of a conspiracy 
among Hill’s henchmen in Syracuse. 

Henchwoman. xonce-wd. [after HENCHMAN.] 
A female attendant, a waiting-woman. ee 

1889 J/od. Socicty 24 Aug. 1031/2 She told her faithfu 
hench-woman and scribe to tear up the letter. 

Hen-clam. [f. HEN sd. 6+ Cram.) The name 
given on the Atlantic coast of North America to 


two large species of clam, A/actra (or Spistela) so- 


HEN-COOP. 


Uidissima and AM. ovalis. On the Pacifie coast, the 
name is transferred to Pachyderma crassalellordes. 

1884-5 J.S. Kincstry Stand. Nat. Hist. 1.278 Mactra 
solidissima and theclosely allied A/. ovadis are known along 
our northern coasts as hen-clam, sea-clam, and surf-clam. 

Hen-coop (hen,k/p). A eoop or pen of basket- 
work, wire-work, or the like, in which poultry are 
kept. 

1697-1703 Dampier Voy. 1676(R.) With provision chests, 
hen-coops and parrot cages, our ships were full of lumher. 
183x Trerawney Adv. Younger Son (1890! 49 Grill a hen- 
coop full of fowls. 1859 Geo. Eviot A. Bede t. xv, She 
stooped down to put the soaked hread under the hen-coop. 


Hencote. Nowdya/. [f. len sd. + Cove 56.1] 
A place for kceping fowls; a hen-house. 

¢ 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 670/35 //o¢ gallinarium, hene- 
cote. 1865 LB. Briertey /réda/e I. 129 Exploring sonie 
secret recess of the hencote. 1893 A/forn. /’ost 23 Oct. 3/2 
People .. asserted their right to a common hy formally 
destroying a hencote and shippon, which the owner .. 


declined to remove. 
+ Hen-eub, -cubb. Ods. [See Cup 56.2] = 


HEw-coor, 
1699 J. Dickenson Frul. Trav. 4 Some of which (Sea- Birds] 


were, by force of Wind, blown into and under our Hen- 
Cuhbs. 


+ Hend, hende, a. and a/v, Obs. Forms: 
(1 gshende), 3-6 hende, (3 ende), 4 heind, 4-5 
heende, hind(e, 4-6 hend, hynd e, 5-6 heynd<e. 
(app. an aphetic forin of OE. gehgnde adj. (and 
adv. , near, convenient, lit. at hand, handy, corresp. 
to OHG., MHG. gehende, cehenle:—\WWGer. type 
*eahandja-2,{. hand-Waxp. Cf. also ON, -Agadr, 
-handed (in eomb.). J A. adj. 

L. Near, athand. (in ME. only predicative, and 
thus not easily distinguishable from the adverb; 
see B. 1, where all the quots are placed.) 

(¢ 1000 /ELFric //om. 1. 456 Pa ferdon hi to zehendre hyrig, 


r dr oder deofol wes zewurdod, ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark 
1, 38 Fare we on gehende tunas. Soc13160 //alton Gosp.| 

2. Ready to hand, eonvenient, handy. rare. 

{c 893 K. EtFreD Oros. in. vii. §6 1883) 116 Pat hie bar 
zehendaste waren on gehwelc lond ponan to winnane.] 
1508 Duxpar 7 ua Afaritt Wemen 14, 1 was heildit with 
hawthorne, and with heynd leveis. 1513 Douctas /Encis 
v. xii. 123 Follow the counsale is maist ganand and hend, 
That agit Nautes gaif the, thitrew frend. /érd. vit. ill. 40 
For to remane heyr is oure cuntre heynd. 

3. Ready or skilful with the hand, dcxterous ; 
expert, skilful, elever. 

¢xzosg Lay. 18707 An ald man swude hende .. muche 
wisdom wes mid him. ¢ 1300 //avelok 2628 Roberd saw 
pat dintsohende. 13.. Guy Warw., (A. 173 He was hende 
and wele y-tau3t, Gij to lern forzat he nau3t. 1494 Fasyan 
Chron. 6 Vhorough that connynge and parfyte meinorye 
Of thynges taken whan I was yonge and hynde. 1g08 
Dounsar Gold. Yarge 191 Dame Hamelynes..That hardy 
was, and hende in archery. a@rsso Christis Airke Gr. x, 
Ane hasty hensure, callit }lary, Quha wes ane archer heynd. 

4. Pleasant in dealing with others; courteous, 
gracious; kind, gentle, ‘nicc’, (Of pcrsons; less 
commonly of speech, action, etc.). 

A conventional epithet of praise, very frequent in Middle 
English poetry. 

¢x1205 Lay. 14357 Rouwenne pe hende sat bi pan kinge. 
¢x2§0 //ymu to God 25 in Trin. Coll. Hom. 259 pat bred of 
hele & of lif, ihesu crist pe hende. a@r1z00 Cursor W. 967 
O-mang bine ober werkes hend (z. 7. hende] O bi winning 
giue me pe tend. /éid. 2337 For he was theuful hath and 
hind [z, »7. hende, hend] Vr lauerd him hild his priue freind. 
1386 CHaucer Friar's Prol. 22 A sire ye sholde be hende 
And ctrteys as a man of youre estaat. ¢1400 Desir. Troy 
475 So hardy, so hynd in hall fortose. ¢1qso0 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 4438 Pou hase a hende hert.  cxq4so A/irour 
Saluactoun 4655 One thi hoezest mercy Jhesu curtays & 
heende. c¢ 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 53 So is his 
mercy heynd [rime feynd]. 1513 Douctas ‘£neis Pref. 
456, I say na mair, bot geniill redaris hend, Lat all my 
faltis with this offence pas hy. 1522 MVorld & Child in 
Haz). Dodsley 1, 230 Now I am dubhed a knight hend. 
1616 BuLtowar Eng. Expos., Hend (obs), gentle. a@1765 Sir 
Cawline xxxvi. in Child Ballads i,‘ But away, away !’ 
sayd the hend soldan, ‘ Thou tarryest mee here all day?’ 

5. Pleasing to the sight; comely, fair, ‘nice’. 

¢1205 Lay. 3559 Metes and drinches, and hende clades. 
cx305 Judas fsc. 39 in &. EZ. P. (1862) 108 Po he se3 hit 
fair and hende: he Jet hit nemne Iudas. Hit nis no3t al 
god bat is fair. ¢1350 Aled. AVS. in Archvol. XXX. 371 

Yon it growyth comely hende Be twyn veye as men wend. 
14.. Stac. Rome 366 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 1261n pat 
mynster pat ys so hende. c14so Hottanp Howlat 893 
The farest foule of the firth, and hendest of hewes, 

6. absol. or as sb. Gentle, courteous, or gracious 
one or ones (see 4); applied conventionally, chiefly 
to ladies or persons of noble rank. (Cf. similar use 
of bright, fair, ete.) 

a1300 Cursor Af, 18751 Til his disciplis badd pat heind 
(v. 7. hende] Fra iursalem pai suld noght weind. ¢1400 
Destr. Troy 3851 For the helpe of these hende, & hertely 
of other. /éref. 8380 In a halle pat was hoge, bere pe hend 
lay. ¢1475 Rauf Cotlzear 970 His wyfe wald he nocht 
forget .. He send efter that hende. 1508 Duxpar Tua 
Mariit Wemen 32 Alkin hewis under hewin, that ony heynd 
knew. 21549 Murning Maidin 57 in Lanchamnt's Let. (1871) 
Introd. 151 In hy eftir that heynd I 3eyd, And in my armes 
could hir hent. 

B. adv. 

1, Near, at hand. (When used after the verb /o 

be, or similarly, this may be considered a predica- 


tive adjective: see A. 1.) 


eee 


[¢ 1000 ZELFRIC Gen. xix. 20 Nu ys her gehende an gehwa:de 
burh.]  ¢1aso Gen. 46 Ex. 3370 Amalec, ysmaeles sune, 
was dor hende rafadim wune. c¢ 1300 //avelok 359 Rape 
he sende Alter prestes fer an hende. ¢1x330 R. Brunne 
Chron. \Vace (Rolls) 8844 He scorned pem on his langage, 
‘So fer for stones to make passage .. Ffor pey nn stones 
hender fond’.  ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumd, 3616‘ Thesu lord’ .. 
“bat syttest on py maieste, And seest bope fer & hende’. 
1456 aston Lett. No. 284 1. 390 Devyle seyd ye were 
bender the londes at the begynning of your sute thanne ye 
be now. ?1§07 Communyc. (W. de W.) B iij, That houndes 
of hell come me not hende. 

2. Courteously, kindly; gently. (Sometimes used 
merely for the sake of zime or alliteration.) 

¢1340 Cursor M. 9134 (Trin.’ Of salomon now we ende 
pat regned fourty wyntur hende. ¢1350 IWVill. Palerue 
2713 Of pis hert and pis hinde hende now listenes, a@1400- 
50 Alexander 212 \sot will 3¢ herken hende, now sall 3e 
here. ¢1450 Hottaxo //ow/at 477 He gart hallowe the 
hart, and syne couth it hyng, About his hals full hende, and 
on his awne hart. 

Obs. 


+ Hend, 2. {perh. shortened from OF. 


| zehendan to handle, take hold of, f. IEaxw; perh. 


dircetly from the corresp. ON. henda (Sw. handa, 
Da. hendte); cf. OF ris. hgnda in same sense.] ¢rans. 
To lay hold of, seize; to take; to grasp, hold. 

c 1278 Lay. 21365 And Colgrim 3am hende [¢c rz0g hente] 
and fulde pe Bruttus. 13.. Coer de L. 4033 They. .toke the 
temple of Apolyn. ‘They felde it down, and hende Mahoun. 
¢ 1460 in Pol. Kel. & L. Poems 192 That bondis of helle 
can me nathende. 1596 Srenser /. Q. v. xi. 27 As if that 
it she would in peeces rend, Or reave out of the hand that 
did it hend. 

Hend e, obs. pl. of Haxp; obs. f. Exp; obs. 
Se. f.-Ilinp a. 

Hendeca., bcfore a vowel hendec-; some- 
limes erron. endeca-. Combining form of Gr. 
évdexa eleven, occurring in scientifie or tcehnical 
words, as Hendecachord (hendekakgad) Asus. 
[after ée¢rachord, hexachord], a series or scale of 
eleven notes; henee Hendecacho'rdal a., relating 
to such a scale. Hendecaco'lic a. /’ros., con- 
sisting of eleven cola (sce COLON? 1), Hende- 
cagynous 'hend/kadzinas)a. Aol. [sce -GYNous], 
having eleven pistils. Hendecahe‘dron Geov. 
(Gr. €5pa seat, base]. a solid figure contained by 
elevcn faces. Hendeca‘ndrous a. Sot. [sce -an- 
pRoUs], having eleven stamens. Hendecaphyl- 
lous (-fitlas) a. Fot., (of a leaf) consisting of eleven 
leaflets. He'ndecarchy (-aiki) [after Aeplarchy), 
government by eleven persons. Hendecasemic 
(-smik) a. Pros. [ef. Disesic], of the value of 
eleven morz or units of time. 

1760 Srites in PAtl. Trans. L). 771 Two other supposi- 
tions, viz. that either the *hendecachord or disdiapason was 
here meant. 1842-3 Syuith's Dict. Gr. & Kont. Antig. 646 
A *hendecachordal system, consisting of three tetrachords, 
1847 Craic, “Endecagynous, [bid., "Endecaphyllous. 1663 
Flagellum, or O. Cromwell (1672) 164 England being now 
cantoned under this *Hendecharchy. 

Hendecagon (hendekaggn). Also erron. en-. 
[f. Gr. é&vdexa- (see prec.) + -yavoy, f. ywvia angle.} 
a. Geom. A plane figure having elevcn sides and 
eleven angles. +b. /ortif, A foit with eleven 
bastions (0ds.), 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, Endecagon, Aan Figure in 
Geometry of eleven Sides and Angles. /éid., Hendccagen. 
fbud., Hendecagon, in Fortification, ‘tis taken for a Place 
defended hy 11 Bastions. _ 

Ilence Hendecagonal (hend/kzxgonal) a., of the 
form of, or relating to, a hendecagon. 

Hendecasyllabic (he:nd/-, hende:kasilx-bik), 
a. and sb, Pros. Also erron. en-. [f. as next: see 
also SYLLABIC.] 

A. aij, Of a ‘verse’ or line of poetry: Consist- 
ing of eleven syllables. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/. $.v., Sapphic and Phaleucic verses 
are, hendecasyllaba, or heudecasyllabic. 1819-20 R. Watt 
Bibliogr. Brit. 1.136, Spanish poetry owes to him {Boscan] 
the introduction of the hendecasyllahic verse. 1824 Edin. 
Rev. XL. 448 Specimensot the Italian Endecasyllabic verse. 
1845 Encycl, Metrop. XXV. 818 Amand Daniel invented 
the Hendecasyllabic metre, which was chosen hy Dante for 


. his earlier compositions. 


B. sé. A hendecasyllabie verse. (Usually in 2/.) 
1836 Lanpor Peric. & Asp. Wks. 184611. 373 How greatly 
more nohle and more sonorous are those hendecasyllabics 
commencing the Scollion on Harmodius and Aristogiton. 
1873 Wacner tr. Teuffel’s Hist. Rom, Lit. W. x28 Martial 
.. frequently uses hendecasyllahics and choliamhics. 


Hendecasyllable (he:nd/-, hende:kasi‘lab’l). 
Pros. Alsoerron.en-. [f.L. endecasyllabus, a. 
Gr. évdexacvAdaB-os, after SYLLABLE.] A ‘ verse’ 


or line of eleven syllables; =prec. B, 

1746 Meimotu Pliny iv. xiv. (R.), I design to give these 
trifles the title of hendecasyllahles. .x775 Tyrwnitt Ess. 
Versif. Chaucer wm. § 7 note in Chaucer's Wks., As the 
French Alexandrin may be composed of twelve or thirteen 
syllables, and the Italian Hendecasyllable of ten, eleven, 
oreventwelve. 1823 tr. Sissondr's Lit. Eur. (1846) 1. viii 
264 The verses, thus interlinked, are all endecasyllahles. 1871 
R. Ettis Catudlus Pref. xiii, Had Sir Philip Sidney written 
..every hendecasyllahle like ‘ Where sweet graces erect the 
stately banner’. f 

+Hendelaik. O65. nerth. dial. [f. hende, 
HEND a. + -LAIK suffix = ON. -leikr action, func- 


tion.] Courtesy, eivility. 


HEN-EGG 


¢ 1300 //avelok 2793 And hrouthen hire, pat .. ne hauede 
per, Of hende-leik, fer ne ner. 13.. &. F. Allit. P. B. 86, 
Harlotez with his hendelayk he hoped to chast. a 1400-50 
Alexander 2715 (Ashim.), i haue herd of pi hendlaike{ Dud/. 
hynlake).  /é¢d4. 2718 (Dubl.) Qwat bounte pou schewys, 
What curtasy and hvndiske (Asém, kyndlaike], 

Hendely, Hendeness: sce Hrnpvy, -NEss, 

+ Henden, adv. Oss. Alsoenden. [f. hende, 
IeEND aaj. and adv., with advb. suffix as in aboven, 
ete.) Near; = ILEND adv. 1. 

¢12z00 Srin. Coll. /1om. 167 Ne mihle no man for stenche 
cumen him enden. ¢ 1250 Gen. 6 Lx. 3361 It was a stede 
henden dor-bi. 

|| Hendiadys (hendoai-adis). Gram. [late or 
med.L. Aemdiadys, f. the Gr. phrase é d:a dvoiv 
“one by means of two’, 

The Gr. phrase is app. not found in Gr. grammarians, hut 
is frequent in Servius on Virgil; in late MoS. of Servius, it 
appears latinized as endyaats, endyadys , Papias (12—13th c.) 
has exdiadis.) p 

A figure of speech in which a single eomplex idea 
is expressed Ly two words connected by a conjunc- 
tion; e.g. by two substantives with avd instead of 
an adjective and substantive. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 83 Hendiadis, when 
one thing of it selfe intire, is diversly laid open, as to say, 
On iron and hit he champt, for on the iron bit he champt. 
x689 Puttenuam “up. /’oesie ui. xvi (Arb.) 188 Anuther 
manner of speach when ye will seeme to make two of one.. 
which therefore we call the figure of Twynnes, the Greekes 
Endiadis, 1621 T. Devrorp Siane unto Death 21 Whether 
we. .make it an Endiadis, with Lullinger (ete. ]- 1871 Publ, 
Sch. Lat. Gram, ut. v. § 215 Hendiadys. 1887 Crark & 
Wricht //amlet 123 Law and heraldry, a kind of hen- 
diadys, meaning ‘heraldic law ’, ‘jus fetiale ‘. 

Hendir, obs. Se. form of HinpeEn. 

+tHendly,¢. Oés. [f. llexp a. + -ty).] = 
LlEND a, 4. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 8169 I-sach he enne hendlicne mon. /d:d. 25942 
Mid hendeliche worden. ¢1460 Golagros §& Caw. 358 It 
hynderis neuer for to Le heyndly of speche. 

+ Hendly, hendely, hendily, adv. és. 
Forms: see HeNDa., lleNby, [l. HENDa., LIENDY 
a.+-Ly4.] 

1. Courteously, kindly, gently, graciously. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 1227 Heo. hendiliche hire hond on his heued 
leide. @1300 Floriz 4 Bl. 334 Ansiare him wel hendeliche. 
@1300 Cursor 3/. 7346 And hailsed hendli (v.77, hendly, 
hendely] bat prophete. c1380 Wvyciir Ser. Sel. Wks. 11. 53 
Crist heendly reprovede Tew 1393 Lance 7. /’1. C. lw. 
30 Mede hendiliche hy-hyht hem pe same. ?argq00 Aforte 
arth, 15 Herkynes me heyndly and hoe 30w stylle. 
€ 1420 Chron. btlod. 285 Mekelyche and hendlyche, as y 3ow 
sayde. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. xlix. 33 Conan Meridok 
thanked him hendly. 

2. Finely, neatly, gracefully; nicely. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 187 Iondes hendely wrought, help- 
lich, sweete. @1400-§0 Alexander 833 Heraudis on he3e 
hors hendly a-rayed. » 

+ Hendness, hendeness, hendiness. 
Oés, [f. as prec. +-NESS.] Courtesy, gentleness. 

c1300 Thrush & Night. 101 in Haz). £. /’. 1’. 1. 54 Hote 
hend.nese and curteysi. 1377 Lance. P. Pd. B. xx. 144 
And helde holynesse a tape and hencenesse a wastour [C. 
xxi. 145 hendynesse]. 1393 /érd. C. in. 81 Mede ys 

;-maried more for hure richesse Pan for holynesse ober 

endenesse. a@xsro Douctas A. /fart 1. xv, Conning, 
Kyndnes, Heyndnes, and Honestie. 


+Hendship. Oés. [f Uexp a, + -sHIr.] 


Courtesy, kindness. 

c1300 S¢. Margarete 189 Maide for pin hendeschipe pu 
haue merci of me. 1340-70 Ader. § Dind.277 Habel, for 
pin hendschipe haue vs exkused. 

+Hen-dwale. 0Oés. [f. Hen sh. + DwaLe 
56.2 2.] =HENBANE. 

¢ 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 30 Caniculata, iusguiamus 
..henbane uel hennedwole. /é/d. 84 Hennedewole. 

+ Hendy, ec. Ods. Also 3 hendi. [f Henpa. 
+-Y. (OE. had -hendizg in ¢yst-hendiz skilful- 
handed.\}] = Hexp a. (with various shades of 
meaning). 

c120g Lav. 4833 An oder stret he makede swide hendi. 
a12z25 Aucr. R, 186 Peonne beo 3e his hendi children pet 
cas pe 3erden pet he haued ou mid idrosschen. ¢1275§ 
XJ Pains of Hell 289 in O. E. Alise. 155 He is curteys and 
hendy. 1375 Sir Beues (E.) (1886) 181/1 When Tosyan 
saw3 pat hendy kny3t, In here herte sche wax full ly3t. 

absol. or as sb. 

@ 1310 in Wright Lyzic ?. v. 27 He haveth me to hede 
this hendy a-non. a" 

+ Hene, v. Obs. [OE. kénan, f. hdn stone, 
Hoxe.] ¢vans. To stone. 

¢ 1000 Aes. Gosp. John x. 32-3 For hwylcum pera weorca, 
wylle ze me henan?..Ne hzne we pe for godum weorce. 
¢1160 Hatton G. ibid., For hwilcen Pare weorken wille ze 
me stzenen?..Ne hene we he for goden weorkan. @ 1300 
Leg. Rood (871) 40 Our giwes him ladde wippoute pe 
toun, and henede [v. ~. stened] him wib stones. 

Henebon, obs. form of HENBANE. 

Hen-egg. Forms: see Ecc. [In OE. two 


words, with Acne in genitive ; later treated asa ; 


compound ; in mod.Eng. hen’s egy is more com- 


monly used.] The egg of a hen. 

c1000 Sax. Lecchd. 11 38 Hanne zges geolocan. 13;- j 
Coer de L. 2841 For an hen. Men gaff off penys fiften schil - 
lings. Foran hen-ay penes unlevene, 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VI. 75 Oon hen ey. 1620 Verner Via Kecta v. 83 
Neither must this be vnderstood of all kindes of Egges, hut 
of Hen-Egges onely. 1641 Frexcu Diséi//. i. (1651) 39 Lake 
Hen-egs boyled hard. [1660 BovLe New Exp. Phys. Meche 
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HENEQUEN. 


Wks. 1772 I. 57 We likewise conveyed hens eggs into the 
receiver.| 1763 WesLEY Frn/. 2 Nov. (1827) II1. 150 Some 
of the hail-stones were larger than hen-eggs. 1837 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ. 11. 149 The albumen of a duck-egg 
coagulates with less heat than that of the hen-egg. 

Henen, obs. var. of HEN, hence. 

Henequen (hen/ken), Also -quin, henne- 
quen. fad. Sp. yestgzen, cenigzen, from the native 
name.) The fibrous product known as Sisal hemp, 
obtained from the leaves of species of Agave, esp. 
Agave /xtli of Yucatan ; also, the plant itself. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl, (N. Y.) 1X. 777 The hennequen 
plant..from which is prepared Sisal heinp. 1884 F. A. Oper 
Trav. Mexico 28 Stanf.) Whe road passes through the 
henequen plantations. 1888 Encyct. Brit, XX1V.758 The 
chief cultivated plants [in Yucatan] are maize, the sugarcane 
. .and especially henequen..It is..used chiefly for the manu- 
facture of coarse sackcloth, cordage, and hammocks. 

Henes, obs. form of IlENce, HIGHNEsS. 

Henforth, -forward: see HEN adv. 

Heng, ME. inflexion of Hane v. 

Henge, hange (hendz, hendz). Now dal. 
{An early form of HincE sd. q.v., f. Aang vb.] 
The ‘ pluck’ (heart, liver, etc.) of an animal. 

1469 ffousch. Orit. (1790) 96 Every sheepe to be brought 
in whoole, except the hedde and the henge. 1787 Grose 
Province. Gloss., Hanje, or Hange, the head, heart, liver 
and lights of any animal, called in Somersetshire the purte- 
nance. 1888 Erwortuy IV. Somerset Word-bk., Hange, 
the pluck, z¢. the liver, Jungs, and heart of any animal. 
In dressing sheep, the head is usually left attached by the 
windpipe ; this is always called a ‘sheep's head and hange’. 

Henge, obs. f. ince; obs. intlexion of Hance v. 

+ Hengest, Os. Also1 hencgest, hengst, 
2hengest. [OE. hengest, hengst=OF ris. hengst, 
hingst, hangst, MDu. henghest, henxt, etc. (Du. 
hengst), OHG. hengist (mod.G. hengst), LG. (Sw., 
Da.) kingst. (See also HENCHMAN.) The sense has 
varied in different langs. and at different periods, 
as stallion, gelding, and horse generally.] A male 
horse; usually a gelding. 

(Also the proper name of the reputed founder of the Saxon 
or Jutish kingdom of Kent; and in various place-names, as 
OE. Lengestesbréc, Hengestesgeat, Hengesteshéafod, {ien- 
gestesize, now Hinxbrook, Hinxgate, {linxhead, H inksey.) 

a 1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 274/8 Cabudlus, hengest. 
¢ 1000 “Etrric Voc. Ibid. 119/37 Canterins, hengst. 1002 
in Dipl. Angi. Aivi Sax. (Th.) 548 An hundred wildra 
horsa, and xvi. tame hencgestas. ¢1z0§ Lay. 3546 Ich 
bi-teeche be anne hxngest, godna and strongna. 

Hengle, obs. form of 1inc.e, hinge. 

Hengwite, var. Hancwite, Oés. 

He'n-ha:rrier. Orzith. Also 6-7 -harrow(er. 
[f Hen 56. + Hannter: in reference to its preying 
on poultry.) A European bird of prey, Circus 
cyaneus, also called Blue Hawk, Blue Kite. 

The female ts known as the Ring-tailed Hawk. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Rubetarius,a kinde of haukes 
called an henne harroer. 1688 R. Hoime Armoury 11. 236 1 
A Henhiurrow, or Henharrier, is the Male of a Ring-tail. 
1691 Ray Collect. Words Pref. (E.D.S.) 3 There is a sort 
of puttock called a hen-harrier, from chasing, preying upon, 
and destroying of poultry. 1774 G. Waite Seléorve xl. rox 
Hen-harriers breed on the ground, and seem never to settle 
ontrees. 1849 Maunoer J reas. Nat. fist. 309/1 The Hen- 
Harrier feeds on hirds and reptiles. 

He-n-hawk. Oruzth. A name given in US. 
to various species of hawks or buzzards, esp. to 
the Red-tailed and Red-shouldered hawks, Buteo 
borealis and B.lincatus. Blue hen-hawk, the adult 
American goshawk. 

1855 Loner. //éaz. xiv. 116 Crane and hen-hawk, And the 
cormorant. 1860 Bartctett Dict. Amer., Hen-hawk (Falco 
lineatus), the popular name of the Red-shouldered Hawk 
of naturalists. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story iv, The American 
goshawk is the dreaded blue hen hawk of New England. 

He'n-heart. One who has the heart of a hen; 
a chicken-heart, coward. 

¢ 1440 York Afyst. xxxiii. 198 A! henne-harte ! 

He'n-hearted, ¢. Timorous or cowardly, 
faint-hearted, chicken-hearted, pusillanimous. 

1522 SKELTON IVhy not to Cour! 164 They kepe them in 
theyr holdes, Lyke henherted cokoldes. 1638 H. Riper 
tr. Horace’s Epodes xvi, The hen-hearted and despairing 
wretch, 1 Motteux Rabelais w. \xvi. (1737) 272 The 
Hen-hearted Rascal is so cowardly. 1815 Scorr Guy A/, 
xxviii, Are you turned hen-hearted, Jack? — 

Henhood. monce-wid. The condition of a hen. 

1829 Soutney Pilger. Compost. Poet. Wks. VII. 265 From 
which two milk-white chicken To Cock and Henhood grew. 

He-n-honse. A small house or shed in which 
poultry are shut up for the night. 

1512-13 Durham A1S. Cell. Roll, Eidem pro .. bordyng 
lez henhowse. 1577 B. Gooce //eresbach s Husb. w. (1586) 
162h, Let the front of your Henne house stande alwaies 
towardes the East. 1616 SurFi. & Markn. Country Farme 
17 Your Henne-house, and rooines for other Fowles, fashioned 
foure-square like a tower. 1740 Mrs. DELAny Life & Corr. 
(1861) 1.120 You'll find me as errant acoantry Joan as ever 
frequented a hen-house or dairy, 1887 ADELINE SERGEANT 

Facobi’s Wife III. vi. 85 A little deserted building which 
had once been used as a hen-house. 

Henism (he'niz’m). [f. Gr. eis, év- one + -18M.] 
The doctrine that there is but one kind of substance, 
whether mind or matter; = Monisa. Cf. DUALISM. 

1881 Max Mitier A’axt’s Pure Reason 1. 187 We have 
seen how the unreconciled and irreconcilable elements in 
the Cartesian dualism ended tn Jeading hy a double road to 


223 


Henism, according to which either matter or mind .. had 
the right to existence alone conceded to it, 1882 M/s 


<ipr. 281 One would enter a mild protest against the new 
term, Henism. 


Henlean (he'nlz\in), 2. Anat. [f. Henle, a Ger- 
man anatomist and pathologist (1809-85) : see-AN.] 
In Henlean membrane, the elastic fenestrated mem- 
brane forming the outer layer of the innermost coat 
of an artery, 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Henmost, Sc. form of Hinp ost. 

Hen-monld. JZoca/. A kind of soil or earth: 
see quot. 

1712 Morton Northamfpt. i. 1. § 25. 37 (7en-mould .. is of 
a much like Constitution to the Moory-Land above described. 
*Tis a black, hollow, spungy, and mouldering Earth, which 
is usually found .. at and nigh the Bottoms of Hills. 1753 
Cuamsers Cycl. Supp., Hen-mould Soil, 

Henna (hena). Also 7 hena, hanna, hina, 
8-9 hinna(h, 9 hennah. [a. Arab. «(25 enna. 
See also Atcanna.] The Egyptian Privet, Zaw- 
sonia tnermis (N O. Lythracex); the shoots and 
leaves of this plant used, esp. by eastern nations, 
as a dye for parts of the body, or made into a cos- 
metic with catechu. 

1600 J Pory tr Leo's Africa i. 22 They have no oyle of 
olives, hut of another kinde which they call Hena .. in 
colour it is as heautifullas gold. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 637 Their women .. with a certaine colour in their 
hand called Hanna, which will staine. 1678 J Pxitcies tr. 
Vavernier's Trav. (1684) I. 1. 44 (Stanf.) Another sort of 
Water with which they dye their Hands and Nails red, 
which they squeeze out of a certaine Root call’d Hina. 
1748 Phil. Trans. XLV 570 Called Henna, or Alhenna, 
and, by Corruption, Alkanna. 1791 Newie Tour Eng. 4 
Scot, 50 A large quantity of the herh hinna is sent hy the 
bride-groom to the house of the bride. 1872 Baxer Nile 
Yribxt. i. 3 The henna grows in considerable quantities on 
the Jeft bank of the river. , 

b. attrtb, and Comd., as henna-scented adj. 

1841 Lane Arad. Nts. I. iii. 137 (Stanf) Sprigs of the 
henna-tree. 1858 Carrenter Veg. Pays. § 369 The Henna- 
juice. isa very permanent browndye. 1885 Brsre iR. V.) 
Song Sol, t. 14 My heloved is unto me as a cluster of henna- 
flowers. 

Henne, obs. form of Hew sé., adv. 

Hennery. [f. Hen sd. +-ery.] An establish- 
ment or place for rearing poultry ; a place where 
hens are kept: cf. rookery. 

1859 All Year Round No. 32. 125 Why not establish 
extensive henneries, hatch by steam? 1877 E. G. Squier 
Peru (1878) 45 Sometimes the roofs are used as grand 
henneries. 1884 Roe Nai. Ser. Story vi, I was soon cover- 
ing the hennery with my gun. 

Hennes, obs. form of HENcE. 

|| Hennin (he'nin). //is¢. [a. obs. F. hestnts 
(see Godefroi).] A head-dress worn by women in 
France in the 15th century, of high and conical 
shape, with a muslin veil depending from it. 

1852 James Ages Sorred 1. 5x An elderly woman in an 
extravagantly high Aewnin .. the head dress of the tines. 
1885 A/ag. of Art Sept. 480/1 Ladies’ head-dresses grew so 
prodigious as to bear comparison with the hennins of the 


Fifteenth Century. 
He-nnish, a. vere. [f. Hen s6.+-18H.] Of or 


pertaining to a hen. 

1595 SOUTHWELL St. Peter's Compl. 12 Well might a Cocke 
correct me with a crowe, Whom hennish cackling first did 
ouer-throwe. 

Hennus, -ys, obs. forms of HENcE. 

Henny (he'ni), a. and sé. [f. HEN sb. +-Y.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a hen; hen-like ; 
having the plumage or figure of a hen: said of the 
males of some breeds of fowls. 

1885 Encycl. Brit. X1X. 644 There is a tendency towards 
the assumption of the female plumage by the males, and 
distinct breeds of ‘ henny’ Game [fowls} are known. 

B. sé. A hen-like male fowl. 

1868 Darwin Anim. & Pl I. 252 Males in certain sub- 
breeds have lost some of their secondary masculine cha- 
racters, and from their close resemblance in plumage to the 
females, are often called hennies. 1884 S/. Fames’ Gaz. 
27 Nov. 5/2 Some males are known as ‘ hennies’, 

|| Henopeeia. Ods. [a. Gr. type *évorota, f. 
évorroeiv, f. els, év- one + moeivy to make.}] A figure 
of speech by which a number of things are con- 
sidered as one. 

1685 H. More /dlustr. i The whole succession .. being 
looked upon but as one Beast, by a Prophetick Henopoeia 
whatever befell any particular King is referred to the Beast 

So + Henopoe'tic, + Henopoetical, adjs. [Gr. 
type *évorointixds], involving henopceia ; unifying. 

1664 H. More A/ys¢. /7i9., etc. 219 Henopoetick Types of a 
Multitude collected into one Government, /6/d.322 Tohim 
that considers how Collective and Henopoetical,as I may so 
speak. the Prophetick Types are. : oe 

Henotheism (he'nopijiz'm). [f. Gr. els, évd-s 
one + 6¢-ds god + -I8M.] The belief in one god 
as the deity of the individual, family, or tribe, with- 
out asserting that he is the only God: considered 
as a stage of religious belief between polytheism 
and monotheism. See quots. 

1860 Max Mitrer Sesnitic Monotheism in Set, Ess, (1881) 
II. 415 The latter form of faith, the belief in One God, is 
properly called monotheism, whereas the term of heno- 
theism would best express the faith in a single god. 1879 
P. Le Pace Renour Lect. Orig. Redvg. 217 The nature of 
Henotheism as distinct from Monothetsm was explained in 


HEN’S-FOOT. 


last year's lectures as a phase of religious thought in which 
the individual gods invoked are not conceived as limited by 
the power of others. 1880 Graostone in 19th Cent. No. 38. 
721 Henotheism, the affirmative belief in one God, without 
the sharply-defined exclusive line which makes it a belief 
in Him as the only God, 1886 TieLe in Encyci. Brit. XX. 
367/1 From this primitive naturism sprang .. henothersm 
not the henotheism of Max Miiller, or of Hartmann, or of 
Asmus, but a practical henotheism, #.c. the adoration of 
one God above others as the specific tribal god or as the 
lord over a particular people, a national or relative niono- 
theism. : 

So He'notheist, one who worships according to 
henotheism. Henothei'stic a. 
_ 1880 GLADsTONE in 19/2 Cent. No. 38 721 The region of 
ideas, in which .. Iris had been born, was the henotheistic 
region. 1882 Max Miter /ndia 182 If the Veda had 
taught us nothing else but this henotheistic phase. 1884 
A thenzum 22 Nov. 653/2 The Moquis would probably be 
claiined as ‘Henotheists’ by the person who believes in 
“Henotheism’. 1897 Edin. Rev. July 225 The worshipper 
of one out of a number of gods; the Henotheist of Prof. 
Max Miller. 


Henotic (heng'tik), a. [a. Gr. &vwrixds serving 
to unite, f. €ywors unification, f. €v one. Cf. F. 
hénolique.| Tending to make one; unifying; re- 
conciling, harmonizing. 

1878 GLapsToNE Géean, (1879) III. 226 Nor, I helieve, has 
any country produced a greater numher of Henotic writers; 
the theological peacemakers, who .. have striven .. to close 
the breaches of Christendom. 

He-n-peck, v. collog. [A back-formation from 
HEN-PECKED in its participial use.] ¢vavs. Of a 
wife : To domineer over or rule (the husband). 

1688 Loyal Litany iii. in 3rd Collect. Poems (1689) 30/2 
From being Henpeck’d worse at home... Libera nos 1753 
Mureny Gray's fon Frni. No. 52 ?3 An uxorious Gentle- 
man, who is sometimes a little Henpecked by his Wife. 
1819 Byron ¥uax 1. xxii, But—oh! ye lords of ladies intel- 
lectual..have they*hot hen-peck’d you all? 1852 THACKERAY 
A L vil, That my lady was jealous and henpecked 
iny lord, 

en-peck, sé. rare [f. prec.] 

+1. A wife who domineers over her husband. Oés. 

e180 T. Setwyn Varn. to Batchelors ix. (MS.), Their 
Mac ‘Tabs and their Henpecks may prate as they please. 

2. =Hen-pecking, the domineering of a wife. 

1833 CariyLe Diderot in Misc. Ess. (1888) Ve 23 Dying of 
heartbreak coupled with henpeck. . . 

So He'n-pe:ckery, the state or condition of being 
henpecked. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xxxvil, He had fallen .. to the 
Jowest depth of the most snubbed hen-peckery. 

Hen-pecked (he-npekt), ppl. a. collog. [lit. 
pecked by a hen or hens: alluding tothe plucking 
of some of the feathers of the domestic cock by his 
hens.] Domineered over by, or subject to the rule 
of, a wie. 

a 1680 Butter Rem. (1759) 11. 104 The henpect Man 
rides behind his Wife, and lets her wear the Spurs and 
govern the Reins. 1690 Drvoen Amphitryon u. ii, Was 
ever poor deity so hen-pecked as I am! 1697 — Virg. 
Past... 49 A Step-daine too 1 have, a cursed She Who 
rules my hen-peck’d Sire and orders me. 1712 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 479 P 5 Socrates, who is by all Accounts the undoubted 
Head of the Sect of the Hen-peck’d. 1820 W. IrvinG Sketch 
Bk, 1.59 An obedient henpecked husband. 

b. transf. Cf. hen-frigaie in HEN sd. 8. 

1695 Concreve Love for L. iv. xiii, 1 believe he that 
marries you will go to Sea in a Hen-peck d Frigat. 

Hen-plant;: see IIen sd, 8. 

Henrician (henri‘fian), 2. and sb. Lect. Hist. 
[ad. med.L. Henrictdn-us, f. Henricus Henry.] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to Henry VIII of England 
or the ecclesiastical measures of his reign. . 

1893 R. W. Dixon Hist Ch. Eng. xv 111. 39 The chief 
articles of the Henrician settlement of religion. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Henricians (B. 1). 

1894 Dublin Rev. Apr. 317 Many of the citizens had em- 
hraced the Henrician heresy. ; . 

B. sé. 1. One of the followers (in Switzerland 
and Southern France) of Henry of Lausanne, a 
religious and moral reformer of the 12th century. 

1579 Furke /eskins’ Parl. 115 Petrobrusians, and Hen- 
ricians, that denied the hody of Christe to be consecrated, 
and giuen by the priestes, as it was by Christe him selfe. 
1889 S. J. Eares St, Bernard |. 61 The zeal of Bernard .. 
was exercised chiefly against the heresy of the Henricians, 

2. A supporter of the opinion and practice of the 
Emperor Henry IV of Germany, in opposition to 
Pope Gregory VII. 

1874 J. H. Brunt Dict. Sects (1886) 183/2 uote. 

Hen-roost. [f. Hen sd. + Roost sé.] A place 
where domestic fowls roost at night. 

az100 Gerefa in Anglia 1X. 262 ze eac henna hrost. 
161 Cotcr., Poulatller, a Henne-house, or Henne-roost. 
16z0 J. Witkinson Coroners & Sherifes 120 Walkers by 
night to steale.. Hennes from Henrouse, or any other thing. 
1711 Appison Sect. No. 130 #1 If a Man prosecutes them 
(Gipsies) with Severity, his Hen-roost is sure to pay for it. 
1855 Macautay Hist, Eng. xviii. LV. 150 A boy who had 
robbed a henroost. x 

Henry: see Goop Henry. Henry-sophister: 
see HakRY-sopH. Hen’s-bill: see HEN 56. 8. 
Hens(e, henns, obs. forms of HENCE. 

Hen’s-foot. Also 6 henfoote, 7 hens-feet. 
[From the supposed_resemblance of the divided 
leaves toa hen’sclaws.] Name given totwodifferent 


HENSLOVIAN. 


plants: ta. [tr. L. pes gallinaceus (Pliny).] The 
Climbing Fumitory, Corydalts claviculala. Obs, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xv. 24 Called..Hedge Fumeterre, 
and Hennes foote. .. Henfoote or hedge Fumeterre. 1601 
Hotrann Pliny V1. 236 The first Capnos, which in Latine is 
commonly called Pecdes Gallinacei, ¢. hens feet. 


. b. (Li pes pulli.] Bur-parsley, Caucalt's dancoiies. 
1997 Gerarvde //eréal ni. cccexliil. (1633) 1023 In English 
hastard Parsley or Hennes foot. 1776-96 Witnerinc Arif. 
Plants (ed. 3) Il. 289 Vordylium Anthriscus. .. Hedge 
Parsley or Hens-foot. .. Horses are extremely fond of it. 

Henslovian (henslouviin). Bol. [f. Herslow, 
an English botanist (1796-1861).}] In //enslovian 
membrane, the cuticle of plants, discovercd by Hen- 
slow (7reas. Hot. 1866). 

Hensman, obs. form of HeNcuMan. 

+ Hensour. ‘Sc. Os. Also6 hensure. [Origin 
unknown: see conjectures in Jamieson. The forin 
of the word suggests OFr. derivation.] ‘Perhaps a 
giddy young fellow’ (Jam.); perh. =henchman, 


(The sense was app. obscure to Ilenry Charters in 1602.) 
15.. Christs Kon Gr. x, Ane haisty hensure callit Hary 


Quha wes ane archer heynd. 1535 Lyspesav Satyre of 


Thrie Estaitis ‘Bann, MS.) 2651 Thir juglars, jestouris 
and ydill hensouris Thir cariouris and thir quynte sensouris 
(E. E. T.S. 2605 from ed. 1602, Thir lugglars, lestars, and 
idill cuitchours, Vhir carriers, and thir quintacensours]. 

+t Hent, 7. Obs. exc. arch. or dial. Forms: 1 
hentan, 3-6 hente(n, 4-9 hent; 4-5 hint, 5 
hynt(e. /72. /. 3-6 hente, 4-9 hent; 4-6 hint, 
hynt. /a. pple. 3-4 yhent, 3-7 hent, 4-5 hente, 
5 thent; 4-6hint, 5 hynt, hyntyd, 6 Sc. hyntit. 
(OK. Renta :also sehen, of obscure formation. 

It is probably related to Gothic AiuJan to seize. Its re- 
semblance, both in form and sense to Hexv v. is also 
noteworthy. But in both cases the phonological relations 
are difficult) 

1. trans. ‘Yo lay hold of, seize, grasp ; to take or 
hold in one’s hand; to catch. arch. 

(In OE. zu¢rans. with genitive or prep.) 

at1oo0 Laws Edward 4 Guthrum vi. § 6 (Schmid) Veo 
he bonne utlah, and his hente mid hearme zlc para pe rilt 
wille. ¢1a0o 7'rin. Coll, //om. 209 De sinfulle haued leid 
grune me to henten. tag7 RK. Grovc. (1724) 185 jyf he 
nadde wyb be selde somdel Pe dunt yhent Syker he hym 
adde aslawe. a 1300 Cursor M, 3841 Abute hir hals pan 
he hir hent [z.7. hint). /ésd. 21624 A wessel .. Sett vnder 
pat licure to hint. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 41 Alle 
about pei robbed, & tok pat pei mot hent. 1q.. Hoccteve 
Alin, Pocus (1892) 71 Pat in the feendes net we be nat 
hent. ¢1450 Merlin 101 Ile hente the swerde be the 
hiltes and drough it oute. 1530 Patscr. 583/21, I hente, | 
take by vyolence or to catche, ye happe. ‘Vhir terme is nat 
utterly comen. 1536 Brttennrn Cron. Scot. 11. 355 Scho 
hint his hors be the renyeis. 1579 Srenser SAcph. Cal. 
Feb. 195 His harmefull Hatchet he hent in hand. 1611 
Suaks, Wnt. 7. wv, iii. 133 log-on, Iog-on, the foot-path 
way, And nierrily hent the Stilea. 1651 W. Cartwricut 
Ordinary Vv. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 311 lent him, for 
dern love hent him. [1885 Burton Avad. Nes. (1887) IT. 
77 Then he hent in hand two stones ] 

absol. Ya1g00 Chester Pl. \E E. T.S.) vii. 263 Hent on! 
and hould that thou hase! 1566 Drant Horace Aiii, When 
hande nil houlde or hente. 

2. To lay hold of and take away, lift, or move 
in some way; to snatch, carry off; to take (away, 


off, out, up, etc.), put (07). 

«@ 1300 Cursor A, 13236 Pis hodi vte of erth pai hint (7. ». 
hent}. 13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Ant. 983 Pe lorde. .Hent he3ly of 
his hode, and on a spere henged. c¢1g00 Howland & O. 
1194 Ane Actone one he hent. ¢1440 York Alyst. xxiit. 
77 Lord god !..pat..wolde .. hendly hente me oute of hell. 
1579 SPENSER She fh. Cal, Nov. 169 Dido nis dead, but into 
heaven hent. 1589 Perce Sale of Troy Whs. (Rudg.) 
5533/2 Her heart was from her body hent. 1647 H. Moxe 
Soug of Soul 11. in. vii, For a time into high heaven hent. 

b. fig. To lift uf, pluck wf heart). (Cf. also 5.) 

¢ 1400 Destr. Trey 9739 Therfore hent vp your hert & your 

bigh wille. c14s0 S?. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4484 Right so pi 
frendes als faste Heuy hertis sall hente. . : 

3. a. To get at with a blow; to strike, hit. 

c1aso Gen. & Ex. 2715 Moyses.. hente de cherl wid hise 
wond, And he fel dun in dedes bond. 13.. Coer de L. 6783 
That other he hint upon the hood. 

b. To get to, arrive at, reach, occupy. 

¢€ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 39 Tuo outlandes kynges 
on pis lond hauens hent. c1440 Sone Flor. 139 The turste 
hauyn that ever they hente. ¢ 1475 Partenay 5272 When 
of lusignen the faire Cite hent. 1603 Suaxs. J/eas. for AM. 
Iv. vi. 14 The generous, and grauest Citizens Haue hent the 
gates, 

4. To seize, affect (as an influence or condition’. 

1390 Gower Conf. I, 141 The vanite of pride him hente. 
¢1400 Nom. Rose 1730 Vherwithalle such colde me bente. 
1547 Surrey in Tottell’s Alisc. (Avh.) 8 Tbere might I se 
how Ver had euery blossom hent. 1613-16 W. Browne 
Brit. Past. t1.i, Men, whose watchfull eyes no sluinher hent. 

5. To get, take, receive, obtain, gain, meet with ; 
to experience, suffer, ‘catch’ (harm, etc.'; to 
‘take’ (courage, ete.) ; to apprehcnd, perceive. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 204 Uerste he was sore adrad.. And 
nabeles he hente herte. «1330 Ofuel 1195 Pou ne sschalt 
hente no vileinie, Of no man of king charles lond. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Prof. 301 Al pat he myghte of his freendes hente, 
On hookes and his lernynge he it spente. c1450 J/irour 
Salnacioun 1412 Of some man..the Baptisme of watere he 
hent. ¢1460 Towneley Alyst. (Surtees) 122 So that I no 
harmes hent. 1591 Greene MJaiden’s Dr. \, Vhen thought 
I straight such friends are seldom hent. F 

b. Zo hent upon (or ix) hand: to take in hand, 


undertake. Zo hent one's way: to take one’s way. 
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¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 7969 To hent vppon hand soche a hegh 
charge. 1486 4k. St. Albans E vijb, Ayen the water his 
way eceuen iff he hent. 1590 Svenser F. Q. 1. vii. 61 
Great labour fondly hast thou hent in hand. 

6. zzir. To take one’s way, gu. psendo-archaisin. 

1579 Poor Ant.'s Jal. Giv, Vo seas he hent, whose wash- 
inge waves did cause him to returne. 1714 Orig. Canto 
Spencer xvi, Strait without Word or Answer forth he heut. 

7. dial, (See quots.) [perh. not this word.] 

197 [see Hentinc 2], atzaa Liste Ash. (1757) Gloss. 
(E. D.S.), /11!, to lay up; to puttogether. 1794 T. Davis 
Agric. Wilts in Archrol. Rev, (1888) Mar., A barn pro- 
cess, well hinted—well secured. 1828 Craven Dial, Hent, 
to plow up tbe bottom of the furrow. 

t Hent, sd. Ods. AlsoG hint. [f. Hent v.] 

1. The act of seizing ; a clutch, grasp. 

1s00-20 Dunsar Poems xxxiil. 88 Scho was so cleverous of 
hir cluik..Scho held thame at ane hint. 

2. fig. That which is grasped or conceived in the 
inind ; conception, intention, design. 

1600 Hotann Lrvy xxv. xiv. 557 So [they] put the 
Consull out of his hent [consilia ducis disyecit). 

“, It is douhtful whether in the following we have sense 1 
or 2, or whether Aen? is for Art in its Shaksperian sense. 

1602 Suaks. //am. 1. iii. 88 Vp Sword, and know thou a 
more horrid hent When heis drunke asleepe; or in his Kaze. 

+t Hent, prep. and cony. adv. Obs. [?f. LLEN aav, 
hence + To, corresp. to OFris. he’, MHG. Aix 
st, Ainz, LG. henlo, hente.} Till, until. 

A. prep. (also hent lo, hento.) 

1426 Aupevay Poems 14 He kepis not to restore That he 
takys amy's tono inaner mon, Hent his endyng. /did. 74 
‘Thenke theron and thenke not erke, Hent to the last 
endyng. 1573 /Iurham Depos. (Surtecs) 252 The brother 
did put him of warke hento suche tyme as he brought 
answear from that wyfe, 

B. conj. adv. 

14.. Cast. Love (llal.) 1479 [Thei] nere never i-wyst ne 
holden Hent [early A/S. er] he himselvyn come wolde. 
1426 Avvetay Poems 15 We were put in paradise to have 
wele withoutyn woo, Hent we had unblest brokyn the com- 
maundmentis of our kyng. 

Hent, obs. form of Hint. 

+ Henter. O¢s. [f. Hents.+-xr}.} One who 
seizes, a prasper. 

€ 3374 Cuaucer SLocth. t. pr. iii. 7 (Camh. MS.) Rauy- 
neres and henteres of fuwleste thinges. 

Henting, vé/. 5b. [f. as prec. + -1NG1.] 

l. The action of the verb IleNtT; laying hold, 
seizing ; grasp, apprehension. 

c1qgo Promp, Parv. 58/1 Cahchynge, or hentynge .., 
apprehencio, 1471 Rirtey Comp, Alch. ix. iv. in Ashm. 
(1652) 174 These of our Secretts have som hentyng. 1508 
Densar Flyting w. Nennedic 8 Uell sould nocht hyd tbair 
harnis fra harinis hynting. 

2 Agric. (Sce quot.) [perh. a different word.] 

1677 Prot O.x/fordsh. 246 They have also a way of sowing 
in the Chiltern Country, which is called sowing Ientings, 
which is done before the Plough, the Corn being cast in a 
straight line just where the plough must come, and 1s pre- 
sently ploughed in. 1733 Tutt //orse-/locing Husb, (ed. 2) 
xi. 116 They call the Top ofa Ridge, a Veering; they call 
the two Furrows that are turn’d from each other at the 
Bottom, between two Ridges, a Henting, i.e. an Ending. 

Henus, obs. form of HENCE. 

Henware (henwé*1). Sc. Also hens-ware. 
[app. f. Hen sd.+4 Wane sé.) The cdible scawced 


Alaria esculcnia, also called badderlocks. 

1808-18 Jamieson, //ens-wware, J/enware, 1865 Gossr. 
Land & Sea(1874) 63 The henware .. a Iarge plant, much 
resembling the oar-weed, but of paler colour. 

Henwife. Chiefly Sc. 

1. A woman who has charge of fowls; soinetimes 
applied contemptuonsly to a man. 

a 1500 Colkelbie Sow 844 He..chairgeit sone his hen-wyfe 
todo hir cure And mak thame fruct; than to set them [eggs] 
scho fure. 1ge0-20 Dunsar Poems v. 24 Scho.. wes our 
Ladyis hen wif: And held Sanct Petir at stryfe, Ay quhill 
scho wes in hevin. 1816 Scott Off AJ/ort. ti, A half-witted 
lad..who had a kind of charge of the poultry under the old 
henwife. 1832 Jane Porter Sir £. Seawards Narr, 11. 
138 A single ‘henwife’ .. being found quite enough for the 
husiness. 1897 Pall Mall Alag. 108, 1 am the hen-wife here, 

+2. Venus’ hen-wife, a bawd. Obs. 

1513 Doucras nels iv. Prol. 188 With Venus henvifis 
quhat wyse may I flite? . 

+Henwile. Sc. Ols. [app. f. HEN sb. + WILE.] 
A petty or contemptible wile or stratagem. 

a1662 R. Baitus Lett. (1775) II. 80 (Jam.) Their old 
unhappy and unprofitable way ofhen-wiles. 1697 CLeLax» 
/oems 55 (Jam.) Seeks out raw shifts, and poor hen wiles, 
1728 P. Wacker Life Peden Pref. (ed. 3 23 Jurants sitting 
at the Head .. as if they were to communicate, using that 
Hen-wyle to get the Tables full. — : 

Henwoodite (henwndait). A/iz. [f. the name 
of W. J. Henzwood, of Penzance (1805-1875); see 
-1Tg.] A hydrons phosphate of aluminium and 
copper, of bright blue colour, found in Cornwall. 

1898 in Ure's Dict. Arts 1V. (Supp.). 1887 Dana d/an, 
Alin, 220. ‘ 

Henys, obs. form of HENCE. 

+ Heo, dial. hoo, fers. pron., 3rd sing. fem., 
nom. Obs. exe. dial. Forms: see below. [OE. 
hiu, hio, héo, fem. of HE; =OFns. zu. In 
Goth., OS., and OHG., the fem. of the parallel 
pronominal stem #-s, 7-7, was lost and supplied 
by a form s#, sé, Ger. sze. A like substitution 
took place later in Fris. and Eng.; in the latter, 
the northern and e. midl. dialects about the 12the. 


HEP. 


| exchanged 420, heo, hyo, 3ho, jhe for the forms, 
northern sco, scho, sho, e. midl. sca, 53e, sche, Spe. 
But 4¢o in various forms survived in the south and 
w. midl.asa literary wordtill the 15th c., and is still 
vernacular from Lancashire to Devon and Sussex, 
under the forms foo, /uzh (the latter often mistaken 
for the objective Aer), ih, 77.] 

The original feminine pronoun corresponding to 
he; the place of which is now taken by Sux. Used 
of women, and of animals or things grammatically 
feminine. 

a. 1 hiu, hfuu, hfo, héo, 2 hio, 2-3 heo, 2 hyo; 
2-3 3ho, 3 3e0, 30, 308. 

855 O. FE. Chron, (Parker MS.) an. 718 Hio was for- 
gifen Norban hymhra cyninge. c¢o910 /édid. an. 910 Heo 
achergade swide micel on bam nord here. ¢ 950 Lindisf. 
Gosp. Matt. xv. 27 Sod hiu cwed Iceg75 Rushw.G., & hiu 
cweb; ¢ 1000 Ags. G., Sa cwad heo; ¢1160 Hatton G., 
da cwa:d hyo]. ¢g9sgo — Mark x. 6 Hee and hiuu. ¢975 
Rushw. Gosp, Matt. ix. 24 Hio slepep (Ags. C., heo slapd; 
llatton G, hyo slapd]. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 111 Heo hi 
wernad wid drunkenesse. c¢1205 Lay, 182 He wes king 
and heo quen. c 1300 /eket 24 The Princes heir heo was, 
€1330 King of Tars 76 To god heo made hire preyers. 1362 
Lance /’. P42 A. 5 ‘Loke on be lufthond’, quod heo. 
¢ 1450 Myrc 396 That heo a-vow no maner pynge. 

¢1200 Oxrmin 2037 os laffdi3 Marge 3ho harr child Wibpbu- 
tenn weddedd macche. ¢1275 Lay. 1149 3eo was cwene 
]c 1a0g heo wes quen] of alle wodes. 1297 Grove. 
(1724) 436 joe was worby to be ycluped, Mold be god quene 
Vor al be godenesse, pat 30¢ dude her to Engelond. a 1300 
Fall & Passion 81 in £. £. 7. (1862) 15 Al hir ioi was ago, 
bo 30 him sei dei in rode .. bat del, neuer such nas ber none 
.-as 3ho makid an seint Jon. 

A. 1 hie, 1 hie, 2-3 hie, 3-4 3he, 3e, hye. 

6975 Kushw. Gosp, Matt. xv. 23 Forlet hia forpon be 
hia cazeb after us. a1000 Crdmon's Gen. 822 Pa sprac 
Eue eft, idesa scienost, wifa wlitezost, hie was geweorc 
godes. ¢1a00 77in. Coll. /lom. 161 Hie is pe heuenliches 
kinges dohter. ¢ 1ag0 Gen. & /.x. 2626 She kepte it wel in 
fustre wune, She knew it for hire owen sune. ¢ 1250 Old 
Kent Serm. in O. £. Misc. 29 Wye spac to po serganz pet 
seruede of bo wyne. @1az5 Prov. Alfred 292 Ibid. 121 
Swo hie ne pochte. «1300 Fall & Passion 82 in F. FE. P. 
(1862) 15 For to wep 3¢ nad no mo bot iiii bitter teris of 
blode. ¢1325 Lai le /reine 114 That hye nil, no hye ne 
schal. ¢ 1330 /lorice 4 Bl. (1857) 572 She said anon right 
She had i-waked al this night. 

y. 1 hi, 2-4 hi, 4-5 hy. 

a 1000 Crist 559 in L.reter Jk., Wafad nu se halza helle 
bireafod ealles pas gafoles pe hi gear-dagum .. unryhte 
swealz. a1195§ Cott, /fo. 223 Hi is xlra libbinde moder. 
/bud, 227 Hi... ward mid cylde. a 1ago Owl 4 Night. 32 Me 
hi halt loplich and fule. 1340 Ayend. 26 Peruore is hy 
do3zter of prede. /dfd. 28 111 ys contrarious to be holy 
goste. ¢1460 /aunfal 352 Sche hadd hym aryse anoon; 
Ily seyde to hym, Syr gantyl knyght. 

5. 2-5 he, 4 hey, § hee. 

c1195 Lamb, /lom, 103 Pa oder sunne [is] forliger .. bet 
is ihaten fornicatio. He buled pene mon. c1ace Trin. 
Coll, Hom, 159 Lusted nu wich maiden. .and hwat he hatte, 
and hware he was fet. a1300 S%. Michael 203 in Treat, 
Sekence, etc. (1841) 136 The sonne..sent a-doun hire hete.. 
and of fersch water he draweth up the breth. ¢1380 
Wveuir Sed. Wks. WY. $13 Crist askid bo womman watir to 
drinke, and 3itte he was an alien, for he was a Samaritan. 
awoo Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 229 Hey endctz shaineliche 
Hey drawep dredfulliche. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 1119 And 
thongede hurt’ hey3elyche .. pat hee had delyveryd hym. 
aso Le Morte Arth. 584 Ther-for he dude on a Russet 
cote..Aud made heore self bo a Nonne. 

€. 3-4 ha, a. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 28219 Ppa wile a [the queen] beod aliue. a 1225 
Leg. Kath. 136 pus hwil ha |v. y. a]_wiste hire. 1387 
‘Vrevisa M/S. Cott. Vesp. D. sii. 29h, He .. prayede hys 
wyf pat hue wolde helpe..bote a dude be contrary. 

¢. 2-3 ho, 3-5 hoe. 

€1195 Lamb, /lom. 77 Pe sunne streonb be lome bet ho 
spret in to al pis wide worlde. cu1z05 lay. 42 He hoe 
[boc] 3ef pare wdelen Elienor, 1a97 RK. Grouc. (1724) 13 
Ho wende from al hire kyn. 13.. oe, 4 Gr. Kat. 1001 
Pe olde auncian wyf he3est ho syttez. ¢1420 Sir Ainadace 
(Camden) Ixvi, Ho kissutte hur lord. ¢ 1420 Chron, Vilod. 
376 In yche werk bt hoe wrou3t. 

n. 4-5 hue. 

1307 Elcey Edw. /, iv, Ich hiquethe myn herte aryht 
..Over the see that hue be diht. 1340-70 Ale.r. & Dind. 
562 While hue liuede alse. 1393 Lancr. /. P/. Cot. 10 
Icb was aferd of hure face, thauh hue faire were. 

6. 5-9 hoo. 

axyso Sir Deerev. 686 Natheles hoo was wel paid. 

1674 Rav NV. C. Words 26 //oo, he, in the Northwest parts 


. of England most frequently used for she. ¢ 1815 Lancash. 


Ballads & Songs 169 Hoo says hoo can tell when hoo’s hurt. 
1867 E. WaucH Ozud Blanket 72 Th’ mistress said hoo 
thought hoo'd suit ’em. 
b. Opposed to #e: female, feminine. 

950-1000: see HE 7. 13.. £. E. Addit. P. B. 337 Ay 
pou meng with be malez be mete ho-hestez. 

He-oak: see HE fron. 8b. Heold, obs. pa. t. 
of Hop v. Heole, variant of HELE v.! Ods. 

Heom, var. Hex prox., Obs. (=them); obs. f. 


Home. Heonene, heonne(n, Heonnes, obs. 
ff. Hex adv., Hence. Heore, obs. forms 
of Her fron. Heou, heow, obs. ff. Hue. 


Heoven, obs. inf. and pa. t. of HEavE; obs. f. 
HEAVEN, 
Hep, variant form of Htp sé.?, the fruit of the 


rosc-tree. 
Hep, obs. form of Heap, Hip s4,t 


HEPAR. 


|| Hepar (hi:par). Chem, and Med. [med.L., 
aGT: Fes liver, in reference to its colour. } 

1. An old name for a metallic sulphide, having a 
reddish-brown or liver colour. Also, for compounds 
of sulphur with other substances. (Cf. HEPATULE. ) 

1796 Bes Elem, Ain, (ed. 2) 11. 321 Moly bdenous Acid 

..takes Sulphur from its Hepars. 1799 — Geol. Ess. 397 
Glauber is found. .frequently in tbe state of a hepar. 1800 
Henrv £fit. Chem. (1808) 149 (Sulphurets] have, for the 
most part, a reddish brown or liver colour; and hence were 
formerly called Aepars, or divers of sulphur. 

2. Also more fully, hepar selphuris or hepar 
sulphur: a. (f.s. kalinum:) Old name for polassa 
sulphurata. b. (H.s.calcareum) The name com- 
monly given in homceopathy to calcium sulphide. 

&. 1693 Satmon Sates’ Disp. (1715) 436/1 Le Febure 
makes this Hepar Sul huris thus: Re Of the best Sulphur in 
fine Pouder giv. Sait of Tartar very dry, as much: Mix 
them together... till all be reduced to a Mass, wbich is called 
the Liver of Sulphur. 1742 PAil, Traus. XLII. 73 That 

| sort of //epar, formed by the Union of the Caustic Salt with 
the Sulphur of the Ashes of the Glass-wort. 1873 Fovwnes’ 
Chem, (ed. 11) 327 Liver of sulphur, or hepar sulphuris, is 
a name given to a brownish substance, made by fusing 
together.. potassium carhonate and sulphur. 

b. 1866 Alishorn's [landy-bk. Homaop. Pract. 22 Hepar 
Sulphuris, Sulphuret of Lime, Proto-Sulphuret of Calcium, 
or Liver of Sulphur, is prepared by trituration. 1885 Pa/f 
Mall G. 26 Feb. 6 2 Patti, 1am told, puts a great deal of 
dependence upon hepar-sulphur. 1887 Homaop, World 1x 
Nov. 503 If the patient has been already dosed with Mer- 
cury, Hepar is tbe remedy. 

Hepat-, before a vowel =Hepato-, comb. form 
of Gr, #rap, yrar- liver: as in Hepatalgia, pain 
affecting the liver, neuralgia of the liver (Hooper 
Afed. Dict. 1811); hence Hepata‘igic a., of or 
belonging to hepatalgia (Mayne Z.xpos. Lex. 1854). 
Hepatemphra‘xis [Gr. éupafis stoppage], ob- 
struction of the liver (Craig 1847); hence Hepa- 
temphra‘ctic a. (Mayne 1854). 

+ Hepatacrian, a. Obs. rare? [f. L. Aépa- 
tari-us, f. hepat-: see prec. and -ay.] Of or per- 
taining to the liver, hepatical (Blount Glossogr. 
1656). 

Hepatic (h/pz'tik), a. and 56. Also 4-8 ep-. 
[ad. L. Aépatic-us, a. Gr. Hraricds of or belonging 
tothe liver] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the liver. 

e.g. flepaticartery, ducts, plexus, vein; hepatic apoplexy, 
colic, disorder, disease, faux. 

1599 A, M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 178/1 Phleboto- 
mise..in his right Arme, the Hepaticke or Livervayn. 1621 
Burton Avat, Vel, 1. i. ut. iv, Melancholy, which Lauren- 
tius subdivides into three parts.. Hepatick, Splenatick, 
Meserfack. 1719 Quincy Phys. Dict., Hepatick Flux,isa 
bilious Looseness, occasioned by overflowing of Choler. 
1742 Eames in PAil. Trans. XLII. 32 A Discharge of Bile 
..'tis but thin and diluted, and such as in other Animals is 
usually called Hepatic Bile. 1773 Gent?. Afag. XLIII. 604 
His lordship’s bilious and hepatic complaints. 1806 Med. 
Frat. XV. 577 The hepatic artery being very small, com- 
paratively with the size of the liver, 1827 ABERNETHY 
Surg. Wks. 1. 60 Hepatic disorder may disturb the sen- 
sorium. 183: R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 479 The original 
filaments..follow the pyloric artery, to cast themselves into 
the hepatic plexus. 1866 Huxctey Péys. v. (1872) 118 The 
hepatic duct, which conveys away the bile brought to it.. 
froin tbe liver. 1877 Encyct. Brit. V1. 140 Hepatic colic .. 
where a biliary calculus or gall stone passes down from the 
gall bladder into the intestine. 

+ 2. Affected with liver complaint. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. xvu. viii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Licoure pat it is sodé: inne helpep and socourep frenetik 
men, and epatik. 

3. Acting on the liver, good for the liver. 

1671 Satmon Sya#. Med. 111. xxii, Mountain-mint .. is 
Pectoral and Hepatick. 1819 Rees Cycl.s.v. Tabetla, We 
have cordial, stomachic. .and hepatic tablets. 

4. Liver-colourcd, dark brownish-red; as in //e- 
patic alovs, hepatic tanager. 

Hepatic cinnabar, cinnabar mixed with idriolite, carbon, 
and earthy matter. Hepatic pyrites, decomposed liver- 
brown tessular cr} stals of iron pyrites (Bristow Gloss. Ain.). 

¢€1420 Pallad. on Hush. x1. 361 With aloes tweyne vncis 
épatike. 1589 Cocan /faven Health (1636) 92 Take.. of 
Aloes Epaticke, of white Sugar-Candie, of each the weight 
of two pence. 1796 Kirwan Alem, Min. (ed. 2) II. 388 
Compact Brown Iron Stone or Hepatic Iron Ore. 181 
A. T. Thomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 21 The Cape aloes have 
a..more disagreeable odour than the Socotrine and Hepatic. 

5. Of or pertaining to a hepar; sulphurous. 
t Hepatic air or gas, sulphuretted hydrogen. 

165: Biccs New Disp. » 1653 This balsamick hepatick salt. 
1786 Phil, Trans, LAXVI. 118 Hepatic Air is that species 
of permanently elastic fluid which is obtained from com- 
binations of sulphur with various substances, as alkalies, 
earths, metals, etc. 1788 /éi/, LX XVIII. 384 If nitrous air 

mixed with hepatic air volatile alkali will be formed. 

1989 (bid. LX XX. 67 Upon applying heat to the sulphur 
thus blackened, Ihave perceived an hepatic smell. 1794 G. 
Apans Nat. & E.xcp. Philos. 1. xii. 500 Inflammable air 
possesses the property of dissolving sulphur, in which case it 
contracts a very fetid smell, and forms hepatic air. [7d. 497 
Hepatic gas. 1800tr, Lagrange's Chem. 11. 365 (It] exhales 
a hepatic odour capable of altering the splendor of silver. 

+6. Hepatic moss, a liverwort: see HEPATICA 2. 

1824 Grevitte Flora Edin, Introd. 15 Hepatice, Liver- 
worts, Hepatic Mosses. Most of the plants of this order 
have a considerable affinity with the true mosses. : 

B. sé. A medicine that acts on the liver and in- 
creases the secretion of bile. 

Vou. V. 
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1486 Bk, St. Albans C vb, Yeue hir epatike with the flesh 
ofachycon. 1671 Satmon Syn. Med. w. xv. 358 You must 
use cooling Hepaticks. 1707 FLover Physic. Pulse-Watch. 
419 The Bitters are Hepatics. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

| Hepatica (hipatika). of. [med.L., fem. 
(quasi herba hépatica) of hépalic-us: see prec.] 

1. A subgenus or section of the gerus Anemone; 
esp. the common spring-flowering Anemone (/fepa- 
ttca) triloba, a native of continental Europe, culti- 
vated in Britain, the three-lobed Ieaves of which 
were fancied to resemble the liver. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xl. 58 The leaues of Hefatica are 
broade, and diuided into three partes.. Amongst the leaues 
groweth fayre azured or blew floures, euery one growing 
vpon a single stemme. /47d. 59 {It] may be called in Eng. 
lish Hepatica, Noble Agrimonie, or Three leafe Lyuerwurte. 
1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 192 January .. Flowers in 
Prime..Hepatica, Primroses, Laurus-tinus. 1803 J. ABER- 
cromBie £v, Wan Own Gard, 688/1 Hepaticas, single white, 
single blue, single red, Double red, Double Blue. 1882 
Garden 11 Mar. 3155/1 The fine single blue American 
Hepatica..isa stronger and more vigorous species. 

2. The old name in the herbalists for Common 
Liverwort, Marchantia polymorpha, a lichen-like 
plant which creeps over wet rocks and damp ground, 
rooting from the lower surface of the leaf. Hence 
pl. Hefatice, a group of Cryptogams allied to the 
Mosses, containing plants which haveno operculum, 
and asarule possess elaters; of which the Common 
Liverwort is an example. 

The group was proposed and named by the French botanist 
Adanson (Familles des Plantes, 1763). 

1548 Turner Names of [[erbes 48 Lichen is called in englise 
Liuerwurte, in duch_ Steinliberkraut, in Irench Hepatique, 
the Poticanes cal it Hepatica. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 111. xx. 
411 This herbe is called in Greeke Aeexnv: in Latine 
Lichen: in Shoppes fepatica..in Englishe Liverwurt and 
Stone Liuerwort. 1796 Witnerinc Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 1. 
349 The Cryptogamia Class. .may be divided into the follow- 
ing orders or assemblages :—1. Miscellanew; 2. Filices; 3. 
Musci; 4. Hepatice; 5. Alga; 6. Fungi. dd. 363 
Hepaticz.. Female fructifications inclosed in a veil which 
splits open at the top, and discharges the capsule. 1867 J. 
Hoce Afierose. 11. 1. 308 The little group of Hefaticae or 
Liverworts which is intermediate between Lichens and 
Mosses. 1880 C. R. Markuam Peruv. Bark 273 Wis vast 
Collection of mosses and hepatic from the valley of the 
Amazons. - 

+ Hepa‘tical, z. Ods. [f. as Hepatic + -aL.] 
=FIEpAtic a, 1. 

1611 Cotcr. epatigue, hepaticall. 165: Brpext in 
Fuller's Abel Rediv. 74 He dropt into an Hepaticall flux. 
1732 ArsuTuxot Autes of Diet 323 They degenerate into 

epatical Fevers. /6%d, 342 The hepatical Artery and the 
Vena Porta, carry the Blood into the Liver. 

B. sé. =1epatic B. 

1671 SALMON Syz. Afed. ut. xv. 357 Hepaticals are such 
Medicines as are dedicated to the Liver. 

Hepaticologist. A botanist who devotes 
his attention to the //efatice or Liverworts. 

1895 Naturalist 111 Work .. performed bythe distinguished 
hepaticologist, Dr. Richard Spruce. 

Hepa‘ticous, ¢. [f.as Hrpatic+-ovus.] a. 
Of a liver colour. b. Lobed like the liver. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex, 

+ Hepatite ! (he'patait). Ods. Also 4 epetite. 
[ad. L. Aépavite's, a. Gr. yaariris.] An early name 
for a precious stone (Aepatitis gemma Pliny) said 
to resemble the liver in some respect. 

¢1305 Land Cokayne 94 in E. E. P. (1862) 158 Chalcedun 
and epetite. 1601 Hottanp Pliny II. 630 Some [stones] 
there be which bear the names of certain embers of the 
body; as for example, Hepatites, of the liuer. 1706 Puituirs, 
Iefatites, a precious Stone of the shape of the Liver. 

Hepatite 2, 4/2. [Named by Karsten, 1800 
(/Fepatit), from the older name /apis hefaticus.] 
A name applied to varietics of Barytes emitting 
a fetid, sulphurous, or hepatic odour when rubbed 


or heated; liver-stone. 

1802-3 tr. Patlas’ Trav. (1812) I. 145 They form cavities 
..filled up with a dun hepatite of the spath kind. 1816 R. 
Jameson Syst, Afin. (ed. 2) II. 288 It is named hepatite from 
the disagreeable sulphureous odour it exhales when rubbed. 

|| Hepatitis (hepatoitis). Path. [a. Gr. paarins 
adj., of or pertaining to the liver: see -1T1s.] ‘In- 
flammation of the substance of the liver’ (8. S. Lex.) 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/, s.v., The hepatitis bears a near 
resemblance to the pleurisy. 1788 J. C. SmytH in Jed. 
Commun. 11.173 Phrenitis, Pleuritis, Hepatitis, Nephritis. 
1819 B. E. O'Meara Expos. Trans. St. Helena 28 Hepa- 
titis, with its usual train of distressing symptoms, followed. 

Hepatization (hepateizzifan). [f, Heparize.] 

+1. Chen. Impregnation with sulphurettcd hy- 
drogen. (See Hepatic 5.) Ods. 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Alin. (ed. 2) U1. 455 These (expedients] 
were lorrefaction, Sulphurization, Hepatization. 

2. Path. Consolidation of the lung tissue, so that 
it becomes solid and friable somewhat like liver, 
being first of a red and afterwards of a grey colour. 
Applied also to the state of any texture which has 
been converted into a liver-like substance (Mayne 
Expos, Lex, 1854). 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 11. 130 In the second 
stage (of Pneumonia] or that of hepatisation, the crepitous 
feel is entirely lost. 1862 H. W. Fucter Dis. Lungs 249 
The third (stage] that of grey hepatization, or diffused sup- 
puration of the pulmonary tissue. 1866 A. Frinr Princ. 


Med, (1880) 161 In the second stage, usually called the stage | 


HEPHASSTUS. 


of red hepatization. . The solidified lung is of a brownish-red 
color, non-crepitant, and presents an appearance not unlike 
that of the liver, whence the name hepatization. 


Hepatize (he-pataiz), v. [f. Gr. #aap, paar- 
liver + -IZE: corresp. in form to Gr. #nazi¢-ev to 
be like the liver, to be liver-coloured.] Hence 
Hepatized (he'pataizd), p/. a. 

trans. + a. Chem. To impregnate with sulphur- 
etted hydrogen. Obs. b. Path. To convert (the 
lungs) by engorgement and effusion into a substance 
resembling liver. 

1786 Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 142 Hepatised water in a well 
closed vessel effects a solution of iron ina few days, 1822- 
34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1V. 377 Some form of hepatised 


ammonia being employed. /bd. II. 134 Sometimes the 
hepatised portions are exactly circumscribed by a lobule. 


Hepato-, repr. Gr. #aro-, combining form of 
map liver; as in Hepatocele (he'patosil) [Gr. 
«ndn tumour], hernia of the liver. Hepato-colic 
(-kg'lik) a. [Gr. «édov Coon 1], relating to the liver 
and the colon (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hepatocystic 
(-si'stik) a. [see Cyst], pertaining to the liver and 
the gall-bladder, or uniting the two (Mayne Expos. 
Lex, 1854). Hepatoduodenal (-dznal) @., per- 
taining to the liver and the duodenum. Hepato- 
enteric (he-pato,enterik) @., pertaining jointly to 
the liverand the intestine. Hepatogastric (-gz's- 
trik) @., pertaining to both the liver and the 
stomach (Craig 1847). Hepatogenic (-dze‘nik), 
Hepatogenous (hepaty*dzinas) adjs. [see -GEN], 
originating from the liver. Hepato-graphy [sce 
-GRAPHY], the description of the liver, its attach- 
ments and functions (Dunglison). He-patolith 
[Gr. Ai@os stonef, a gall-stone (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
hence Hepatoli'thic a., of the nature of a gall- 
stone, Hepatolithiasis (-lipoi-asis), the formation 
of stone-like concretions in the liver (Craig 1847). 
Hepatology [see -Locy], that part of medical 
science which treats of the liver (Dunglison 1833- 
46); hence Hepato‘logist, a student of hepatology; 
Hepatolo‘gical a., of or belonging to hepatology 
(Mayne). Hepatopancreas (he:pato,pz'nkri,&s) 
Brol., Klaus’s name for the glandular organ, called 
the liver in Invertebrates, in reference to its two- 
fold functions of secretion and digestion. Hepato’- 
pathy [Gr. aos suffering], disease of the liver 
(Mayne). Hepato-po-rtal a. [see PortaL], of or 
pertaining to the hepatic portal system, as distin- 
guished from rezztfortal, Hepato-re-nal a. [see 
RENAL], relating to the liverand kidneys. Hepa- 
torrhe’a [Gr. foia a flow], a flow or discharge 
from the liver, Hepato’scopy (Gr. -oxomia in- 
spection], inspection of the liver; divination by 
inspection of the liver of an animal. Hepato:- 
tomy [Gr. -royia cutting], dissection of the liver 
(Mayne). He:pato-umbi-lical a. [L. umbilicus 
navel], connecting the liver and the navel. 

1811 Hoorer Med, Dict., *Hepatocele, an hernia in which 
a portion of the liver protrudes througb the abdominal 
Parietes. 1738 AmyanD in PArl. Trans, XL. 322 *Hepati- 
cystic Ducts. 1766 Hunter /dfd. LVI. 309 The hepato- 
cystic ducts..enter the gall-bladder at its anterior end or 
fundus. 1880 J. W. Lecce Bile 89 Scbiff..tied all the 
structures in the "hepato-duodenal ligament, save the hepa- 
tic artery. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 551 *Hepato- 
genic Icterus in the duodenum. 1886 Syd. Soc. Le.x., 
fHepatogenic icterus, jaundice produced by the absorption 
of bile already formed in the liver, 1875 H. C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 109 That the icterus is not really *hepato- 
genous, but haemic in origin. 1897 Atteutt Syst. Afed. 
II. goo True hepatogenous jaundice, with bile pigment in 
the urine and decolouration of the faces. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Hepatolithicus, of or belonging to a *hepato- 
lith, *hepatolithic. 1888 Sc7. Amer. LVIII. 98 Dr. Harley, 
the English *hepatologist and nephrologist. 1884 Sepcwick 
tr. Claus’ Zool. 1. 59 In the Invertebrata the secretions of 
many glands, which are generally called ‘liver’, but which 
would be more appropriately termed *hepatopancreas. 1886 
Syd, Soc. Lex., *Hepato-renal ligament, a reflection of the 
peritonzeum extending from the transverse fissure ol the liver 
to the kidney. 1727-51 Cuampers Cyc. s.v. Divination, 
*Hepatoscopy, or the consideration of the liver. 


He'patoid, a. [ad. Gr. aaroetdi3s liver-shaped : 
sec Hrpato- and -01D.] ‘Like to the liver in 
colour or in function’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

+Hepe. 0O¢s. rare. [Identical with MHG., 
MLG. hepe, early mod.Du. heepe, Du. Aeep sickle- 
shaped pruning-knife or bill; other forms of which 
are MHG., MLG. hepfe, mod.Ger. heppe, hiffe, 
OHG. habba, hafpa, heppa :—*happja:—OTeut. 
*habjén, f. pre-Teut. root kop-, whence prob. Gr. 
xomis chopper, cleaver, broad curved knife. As 
there is no cognate word in OE,, its appearance 
in Gower, and this app. in a proverbial phrase (cf. 
‘by hook or by crook’ under Hook), is not easy 
to account for.] A curved pruning-knife. 

1390 Gower Conf, 11. 223 So what with hepe and what 
with crok(e) They make her maister often winne. 

Hepe, obs. form of Heap, Hip. ; 

| Hephestus (héfzstBs), Romanized spelling 
of Gr. “Hoaoros the god of fire, aia by the 


HEPHTHEMIMER. 


Romans with Vulcan. Hence Hephe:stian 2., 
of, or belonging to, or made by Hephaestus. He- 
phestic a., relating to fire; also, relating to the 
forge or use of the smith’s hammer. 

1658 Piiriirs, /ephestian mountains, certain burning 
mountains in Lycia. 1854 Keicuttey Mythol. Anc. Greece 
& Italy (ed. 3) 434 Atrayed in Hephzstian armour. 1869 
Lancet 1. 427 Cases of hemiplegia aniong Sheffield smiths 
were described .. as due to the use of the hammer, and 
termed. .‘hephaestic hemiplegia’. 

Hephthemimer (hef}/mi-mas). Ane. Pros. 
[ad. late L. hephthemimerés (-is) (Diomedes, Ser- 
vius), a. Gr. épOnpspepys ‘ containing seven halves’, 
f. éwr(a- seven + Hyu- half + uépos part, -xepys -par- 
tite. Somod.F. hephthémimére. Also commonly 
used in the Latin form ; sometimes contracted Aeph- 
themim.] A group or catalectie colon of seven 
half-feet; the part of a hexameter line preceding 
the casura when this occurs in the middle of the 
fourth foot, as in 

‘ Inferretque deos Latio - genus unde Latinum’. 
Hence Hephthemi-meral z., of or pertaining to 
a hephthemimeris, as in hephthemzmeral casura: 
see the example above. 

1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), l/ephthemimeris. 1727-41 
Cuampers Cycl., Hephthemimeris, in the Greek and Latin 
poetry, asort of verse consisting of three feet and a syllable ; 
that is, of seven half feet. 1871 Pudlic Sch. Lat. Gram. 
§ 226. 464-5 Next in power to the penthemimeral is the 
hephthemimeral or semipeptenarian caesura. /d¢d., In this 
verse, Quid factat | laetas | segetes | guo sidere terram.. 
the principal pause is at the hephthemimeris. /did. § 232. 
470 Trochaic Hephthemimer. 

Hepper. A local name of a smolt, or young 
salmon of the second year. 

1861 Act 24 & 25 Vict. c. 109 § 4 All migratory fish of the 
genus salmon, wbether known hy the names hereinafter 
mentioned, that is to say, salmon..pink, last spring, hepper, 
last brood, gravelling..or by any other local name. 1885 F. 
Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 11. 69 From one to two years old 
before it..has gone to the sea it is known as a. .skegger, 
gravelling, hepper..in Wales. 


Hepta-, before a vowel Hept-, combining form 
of Gr. éwra seven, occurring as the first element ot 
many compounds in Greek, some of which have 
descended through Latin into the modern langs., 
while many more have been taken directly from 
Greek, or formed on Greek analogies. Normally, 
hepta- is combined with elements of Greek origin, 
but in some instances ‘chiefly on account of the 
inconvenience of L. sepfem) it ts combined with 
L. or other elements, as heftangular, heptavalent. 
In Chem, tt indicates the presence of seven atoms 
of an element, as Aeptacarbon (see below), hepta- 
chloride, heptoxide, heptachlorotolucne, etc. 

Heptaca‘psular a. Sot. [1.. capsula CAapsu.e], 
having seven capsules, cells, or cavities (Bailey 
1730-6). Heptaca'rbona. Chem., containing seven 
earbon atoms, as in Aeptacarbon compounds, sertes : 
cf. HEPTANE. ‘+ Heptace (he'ptas¢) Cvyrst. (Gr. 
axn point], a summit of a polyhedron formed by 
the concurrence of seven faces (Kirkman). Hep- 
tachronous (heptakrénas) a. [late L. heptachro- 
nus, a. Gr. éraxpovos, f. xpévos time], tn ancient 
prosody =/eptasemic. Heptaco lie a. [Gr. én7a- 
xwd-os of seven verses or members, f. <@Aov Coton), 
in‘ancient prosody: of seven cola or members, as 
‘aheptacolic period’. Hepta-compound, Che., 
a compound containing seven atoms of any clement 
or radical; esp.aheptacarbon compound. Hepta- 
hexahedral a. Cryst., having seven ranges of 
six faces each. Heptahy‘drate, Chem., a com- 
pound containing seven molecules of water (7H,O . 
|| Hepta‘meron [Gr. énranpep-os, neut. -ov, of seven 
days, f. #uépa day], a seven days’ work; title of 
a collection of stories, represented (after the pattern 
of the Decameron of Boccaccto’ to have been 
told on seven successive days, made by Queen 
Margaret of Navarre, 21549. Hepta‘meter /7os. 
[late L. Aeptametrum, a, Gr. éntaperpor, f. pérpov 
measure], a verse consisting of seven feet or mea- 
sures; cf. hepfapody. Heptame‘trical a., con- 
sisting of seven feet or measures, Heptangular 
a., having seven angles. Heptape‘talous a. ot., 
having seven petals. + Hepta‘phony [f. Gr. émra- 
gwv-os seven-voiced, having a sevenfold echo], the 
union of seven sounds (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Heptaphy lous 2. Bot. [Gr. éwrapvdd-os seven- 
leaved], having seven leaves or calyx sepals (Web- 
ster 1828). Heptapodic (-pp'dik) a. Pros. (Gr. 
-rodos -footed], consisting of or containing seven 
metrical feet; so Hepta’pody, a measurc or verse 
consisting of seven feet. Heptasemic (-simik) 
a. [late L. heptasém-os, a. Gr. Enraonp-os of seven 
times], in ancient prosody: containing seven units 
of time or more. Heptasepalous (-se’palas) 
a. Bot., having seven sepals. Heptaspe-rmous 
a. Bot. (Gr. onéppa seed), bearing seven seeds. 
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Heptastich (he'ptastik) Pros. [Gr. o7ixos line], 
sb., a group of seven lines of verse; @., seven lines 
long. Heptastichous (-z'stikas) a. Bot., having 
seven leaves in the spiral row. Heptastrophic 
(-strp'fik) a. Pros. [Gr. orpopy turning, STrorue], 
consisting of seven strophes or stanzas. + Hepta- 
te chnist (Gr. réxv7 art], a professor of the Seven 
Arts (cf. ART 7),a Master of Arts. HMeptato-mic 
a. Chem. [ATomic], containing or equivalent to 
seven atoms. Heptatonic (-tg:nik) a. A/us. [Gr. 
ém7arov-us seven-toned], consisting of seven notes. 
Heptavalent (-xvalént) a. Chem. [I.. valént-em 
having power or value], combining with or capable 
of replacing seven atoms of hydrogen or other 
univalent element or radical. 

1866 Optinc Anim. Chem. 109 *Heptacarbon compounds 
such as the benzoic residue of hippuric acid. 1880 JV. 4. 
Miller's Elem, Chem. i. (ed. 5) 317 A small quantity of.. 
*heptachlorotoluene. 1866 ODLinG Anim. Chem. 66 ‘Hep 
compounds, including oil of hitter almonds, and the benzoic, 
salicic, and gallic acids. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. 
(ed. 3) 204 A crystal is *hepta-hexahedral, when its surface 
consists of seven ranges of planes, disposed six and six 
above cach other, 1874 Gutnute in /’voc. Phys. Soc. Lond. 
I. 67 On cooling such a solution .. the *heptahydrate crys- 
tallizes out. 1727-41 CuamBers Cycl., “#/eptameron..is 
chiefly used as a title ,. The Heptameron of Margaret de 
Valois..isa very ingenious piece, in the manner of Boccace’s 
Decameron. 1894 H. H.Gines (¢:t/e) Colleges Currency: 
a Heptemeten, 1814 SoutueyinQ. Kev. XII. 84 It revived 
the old long verse, which he calls the “heptametrical seven- 
footed line. 1706 Puituirs ed. Kersey), “//eplangular 
Figure is that which consists of seven Angles. 1758 on ie 
Hitt “ist. Anim. 203 (Jod.) The middle of the y 
heptangular. 19775 J. Jenkinson Brit. Plants Gloss, 
*Heptaphyllous. 1870 Benttey Bot, 216 *Heptasepalous. 
1882 3 1n Schaff Encyct. Relig. Knowl. 111.1945 Of *hepta- 
sticbs tbere is only one example [Prov. xxiii. 6-8} From 
this heptastich..we see that the proverb of two lines can 
expand itself to the dimensions of seven and eight lines. 
189r Driver Jntrod. Lit. O. Test. (1892) 375 Several penta- 
stichs and bexastichs, a heptastich and an octastich also 
occur. 1680 T. Lawson (¢t/e) A Mute in the Treasury, 
being a Word to Artists, especially *Heptatechnists, the 
Professors of the Seven Liberal Arts. 1886 Crookes in 
Rep. Brit. Assoc. 573 Fluorine mon-and *heptatomic. 1890 
Athenzum 4 Jan. 241 A *heptatonic scale (in Java], con- 
sisting of semitones, three-quarter tones, and minor thirds. 
1 3 /bid. 23 Dec. 890/3 A certain series of notes .. chosen 
to form the chromatic, heptatonic, pentatonic, or whatever 
sequential basis inay be required. 1869 Roscoe Elem, Cher. 
235 Tbis substance is Manganese * Heptoxide. 

Heptachord (heptakfid), a. and sb. Afus. 
[ad. Gr. érayopd-os seven-stringed, f. évra seven 
+ xopdq string, CHorp. Cf. F. heptacorde.]} 

+ A. adj. Seven-stringed. Obs. 

1727-41 CHampers Cyc/. s.v., In the antient poetry. Hep- 
tachord verses were those sung or played on seven chords; 
that is, in seven different notes, or tones; and probahly on 
an instrument with seven strings. , 

B. sé. a. A musical instrument of seven strings. 
b. A series of seven notes, formed of two conjunct 
tetrachords. ec. The interval of a seventh. 

1765 Cuoxer, etc. Dict. Arts & Sc., Heptachord, ., was 
applied to the lyre, when it had but seven strings. 1775 
Asn, //eptachord, a musical instrument of seven strings, 
a poetical composition played or sung on seven chords or 
notes. 1774 Burney “Hist, Afus. 1. 35 Forming then tbe 
whole system of the octachord, or heptachord. /did. 205 
If these two strings were tuned fourths to each other, they 
would furnish that series of sounds which the ancients 
called a heptachord, consisting of two conjunct tetrachords. 
1861 T. L. Peacock Gryll Gr. xxii. 197 If ..these two 
heptachords should harmonize into a double octave. 

Heptad (he'pti:d). [ad. Gr. éxras, érrad-, the 
number seven collecttvely.} 

1. The sum or number of seven; a group of 
seven. 

1660 Srantey “ist. Philos. 1x. (1701) 383/2 Tbe Heptad 
was so called, gu. cexras o«Bacpmov afcos worthy of venera- 
tion. 1797 A/onthly Mag. 111. 521 The heptad of wandering 
animals. 1850 J. Brown Disc. Our Lord (1852) 1. iv. 351 
This prayer contains a sacred heptad of petitions. 

b. sec. A group of seven days, a week; = HEB- 
DOMAD. 

1876 tr. cil & Detitesch's Ezek. 11. 336 A feast of heptads 
of days or weeks of days. 188: Biackie Lay Serm. ii. 83 
The months are divided into beptads. : 

2. Chem. Anatom or molecule whose equtvalence 
is seven atoms of hydrogen, i. e. which can be com- 
bined with, substituted for, or replaced by seven 
atoms of hydrogen. 

3. A/us. A scheme of seven tones in the duo- 
denal system of analysts, containing all the notes 
from which consonant triads may be formed with 
the tonite. 

1874 A. J. Evtis in Proc. R. Soc. XXII. 11 The Har. 
monic Heptad or Unit of Chord-relationship..The heptad 
also contains all triads, consisting of three tones, two of 
which are consonant with C hut dissonant with each other. 

Heptadecad (heptadekad). A/us. [f. Hertas- 
+ DeEcab.] A scheme of twenty-four tones formed 
by the combination of seven decads, in the duodenal 
system of analysis. 

1874 A. J. Exuis in Proc. R. Soc. XXII. 14 The Har. 
monic Heptadecad or Unit of Modutation (or Decadation) 
consists of seven interwoven decads, which are constructed 
on the seven tones of a heptad as tonics, and contains 
24 tones. 
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He'ptaglot, z. and sd. [f. Gr. évra Hepra- 
+ yAwrra tongue, ~yAwrros -tongued: cf. PoLy- 
GLOT.] a. adj. Using or written in seven languages. 
b. sd. A book in seven languages. 

1684 N.S. Crit. Eng. Edit. Bible xxvii. 245 They are 
indeed much inferiour to the Parisian Heptaglots in the 
largeness and goodness of tbe Paper. 1885 Eacyc/, Brit, 
XIX. 417 It was in connexion with this polyglott that E. 
Castle produced his famous Heptaglott Lexicon. 

So + Heptaglottology. Obs. (See quot. 

1618 E. Rive (title) An Heptaglottologie, that is, a 
Treatise concerning Seven Languages. 

Heptagon heptéggn). [ad. Gr. én7rayavor, 
neut. of éwraywyros seven-cormered, Cf. F. heptagone 

1542 in Elatz.-Darm. ,.] 

L Geom. A plane figure having seven angles and 
seven sides. 

1570 Bituincsrey Euclid t. xxxii. 42 In an beptagon, from 
one angle may be drawne lines to foure opposite angles. 
1660 Barrow £ucird sw. xi. Schol., The side of a Heptagone. 
1885 Leupresporr Cremona’s Proj. Geom, 187 Suppose it 1s 
required to inscribe in the conic a heptagon. 

b. Fortif, A place strengthened with seven bas- 
tions for its defence. 

gee in Pxittirs (ed. Kersey), 

. attrib, or adj. = HEPTAGONAL. 

1775 RK. Putnam in Romans Florida 335 \t {a fort] was 
bul: of a heptagon figure, with one side fronting the river. 

Heptagonal (heptz‘ginal), a. (sd.) [f. Herra- 
GON +-aL: cf. F. keptagonale (1633 in Hatz.- 
E)arm.).] [faving seven angles and seven sides. 

Ieptagonal numbers, the series of Potyconat numbers 
I, 7, 18, 34, 55 81, etc. formed by continuous summation of 
the arithmetical series 1, 6, 11, 16, 21, 26, etc. 

1613 SELDEN in Drayton's [’oly-olb. xi. (R.), Ina circle 
describe an pe 2 and equilateral figure, from whose 
every side shall fall equilateral triangles, 1690 Levsoukn 
Curs. Math, 279 11 is called a Heptagonal Pee 1796 
Huttos Math, Dict. s.v., One property .. of these Hepta- 
gonal numbers is, that if any one of them be multiplied by 
40, and to the product ad ft the sum will he a square 
number. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat, Hist, 1. 398 Body hepta- 
gonal, yellowish hrown, variegated with narrow transverse 
deep brown bars. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven, 11. ili. § 14. 37 
We have therefore, externally a heptagonal apse. 

b. sé. A heptagonal number. 

1796 Hutton Math. Dict. s.v.. The Heptagonals are 
formed by adding continually the terms of the arithmeticals. 

|| Heptagynia (heptidgi-nia). Bot. [mod.L. 

Linnzeus 1735), f. LLevta- + Gr. yu woman, wife, 
female, taken in the sense of female organ, pistil.] 
An order in the Linnzan Sexual System, compris- 
ing plants having seven pistils. So He‘ptagyn, 
a plant of this order. Heptagy’nian, Hepta- 
gy‘nious adjs., of or pertaining to this order. 
Hepta-gynous a., having seven pistils. 
oe J. Lee Introd. Bot. (ed. 4) 103 Heptandria .. Order 
IV. Aeptagynia, containing such plants as have seven 
Styles. Of this Order there is but one Genus, viz. Sepfas. 
1828 Weaster, Heplagyn, Heptagynian, 1854 Mayxe 
Expos. Lex., Heptagynious. 1864 WeBster, Heplugynous. 

Heptahedron (-hi‘drfn, -he‘drfn). Also hep- 
taedron. [f. HEpra-+Gr. @pa seat, base.} A 
solid figure having seven faces. So Heptahe‘dral, 
+ Heptahe-drical adjs., seven-sided, seven-faced. 

1658 Puituirs, Heptakedrical, having seven sides. 1696 
Ibid. Heptaedrical Figure,or [leptacdron. 1758 BoRLAse 
Cornwall ii. § 17.141 A heptahedral cuspis of brass-coloured 
Mundic. 18eq Watt in PAil. Trans. XCIV. 310 note, 
Hexaedral and pentaedral prisms are most abundant ; tben 
the tetraedral, he triedral, heptaedral, and octaedral. 

He:ptal, a. [irreg. f. Gr. éwra seven + -AL.] 
= FLEBDOMADAL. 

1857 Duxcison Aled. Dict. 208 Cycle, Hebdomadal or 
Heptal. A period of seven days, or years, which according 
to some, either in its multiple or sub-multiple, governs an 
immense numher of phenomena of animal life. 

Heptamerous (heptx'méras , a. [f. Hepra- 
+ Gr. pépos part + -ovs.] Consisting of seven 
members or parts. So Hepta’merede (see quot.). 

a1790 ApaM Smith Ess. Jottat. Arts (T.), The hepta- 
merede of M. Sauveur could express an interval so small as 
the seventh part of what is called a comma. 1864 WEBSTER 
(citing Asa Gray}, Heplamerous. 

| Heptandria. Zot. [mod.L.(Linnzus1735), 
f. Gr. type *énravdpos, mod.L, heptandr-us, f. 
HeEpra- + dvdp- stem of avyp man, male: cf. D1an- 
DEIA.] The seventh class in the Sexual System of 
Linnzus, containing plants having seven stamens. 
So Hepta‘nder, a member of the class Heptandria 
(Webster 1828). Hepta‘ndrian a., of or belong- 
ing to Heptandria (Webster 1828). Hepta’ndrous 
a., having seven stamens. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Heptandria .. of this class 
are the horse-chesnut, etc. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. ix. 88 The flowers of the class beptandria sbould have 
seven stamens, 1870 BentLey Sot. 246 A flower having 
seven stamens is Heptandrous. 

Heptane (he'ptéin). Chem. [f. Hepr(a- + 
-ANE, formative of the names of paraffins. ] The 
paraffin of the heptacarbon series, having the for- 
mula C;H,,. ‘Of these hydrocarbons nine are pos- 
sible and four are known * (Fownes’ Chem, 1877). 

1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 12) Il. 49 Normal hep- 
tane, CH3—(CH2)s—CHs, is contained in Pennsylvanian 
petroleum, and in tbe light oils of Boghead and Cannel coal. 


HEPTANESIAN. 


1880 IV, A. Miller's Elem. Chem. (ed. 5) 196 Of the heptylene 
from normal heptane. .somewhat less than one half comhines 
with cold hydrochloric acid, producing a heptylic chloride. 

So Heptene (he'ptin) [see -ENE], the olefine of 
the heptacarbon scries (C;H,,), also called He-p- 
tylene, homologous and polymeric with ethene 
\C,H,); it ts known to exist in three isomeric 
forms. Heptine (he'ptain) [see -1NE], the hydro- 
carbon of the same series (C;H,,), homologous 
with acetylene or ethine. Heptovic a., applied to 
fatty acids, aldehydes, etc. belonging to the hepta- 
carbon series, as #epflotc acid, C,;H,,0,. Heptyl 
(he'ptil) [see -¥L], the hydrocarbon radical (C,H), 
of heptylic or cenanthylic alcohol and its deriva- 
tives; hence Hepty‘lic a.; He‘ptylami-ne (sec 
AMINE). 

3877 Watts Fowues’ Chem. (ed. 12) 11. 59 *//eptenc, or 
Heptylene..also called euanthylene ..occurs in the light 
oils from Boghead and Cannel tar. 1880 JV. A. Adiller’s 
Elem. Chem, (ed. 6) 196 When the isomeric paraffins, normal 
ee ethyl-isoamyl.. are treated with chlorine, mono- 
chlorinated paraffins are produced. 1877 Watts Fowues' 
Chem. (ed. 12) 11.64 *Heptine, or cenanthidene, is formed 
by the action of potash on a:nanthidene dihromide., /did. 
295 Of these acids, one only is accurately known, viz. Nor- 
mal *Heptoic or Enanthylic acid, 1865-72 — Dict, Chem. 
(1882) I11. 244 Chloride of *hepty] (C7 H1sCl) is a colour- 
less liquid having an agreeahle fruily odour, and hurning 
with a smoky green-bordered flame. /dicd. 145 Preparation 
of “Heptylic alcohol from Castor-oil. /d/d. 147 When distilled 
with caustic polash, it yields *hepty/amine (C7Hi7N) asa 
ott oily liquid, having an animoniacal aromatic odour. 
Ibid. 148 *Heptylene is a colourless mohile liquid, having a 
peculiar alliaceous odour. 1873 Fovunes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 
607 Another heptyl alcohol was separated froin fusel oil. 

Heptanesian (-ni'siin, -nifan), a. [f. Gr. 
‘Enravnoos Heptanesus, lit. ‘the Seven Isles’, the 
Tonian Isles.] Of or pertaining to the Ionian Isles. 

388: Excycl. Brit, X11. 205/2 Since 1863 the whole 
Heptanesian territory has been incorporated with the king- 
dom of Greece. 

Heptarch (he'ptaik). [f. HWepra- + Gr. -apxos 
ruling, ruler: cf. next and ¢e¢rvarch.] <A ruler of 
one of seven divisions of a conntry; one of the 


rulers of the Heptarchy. 

3822 Blackw. Mag. X11. 410 Ere yel the bloody Hep- 
tarch had controll’d, Or yet Northumbria knew the Saxon’s 
power. 1853 Lancor Pofcry xi. 33 

b. A seventh king: with reference to Rev. 
xvii. Q-I1. Obs. 

1679 Harsy Acy Script. . 27 The Secular successive 
Heptarch of the Apostacy of Antichrist. 

So Hepta'rchal, Hepta'rchic, Hepta rchical 
adjs., of or pertaining to a heptarchy, csp. to the 
Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. +He'ptarchist = Hepr- 
ARCH, 

1782 Warton //ist. Kidd ington (1783) 48 In 752, the Saxon 
heptarchists, Cuthred and EtheJhald, fought a desperate 
baitle at Beorgford, or Burford. Tbid, 69 The Saxons prac- 
tised this mode of fixing the several extents of their hept- 
archic empire. 1854 /raser's Afag. XLIX. 152 We should 
return to the heptarchical regime of local self-government. 
1859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. 1.7 Many of the heptarchal 
kings... exchanging the crown or the cowl. 1874 Srunss 
Const, I/ist. 1. vii. 171 The heptarchic king was as much 
stronger than the trihal king, as the king of united England 
was stronger than the heptarchic king, 

Heptarchy (he'ptaiki). ad. mod.L. Aepe- 
archia, f£. Gr. érra Hepta- + -apxia sovcreignty, 
empire, after fe¢rarchy.] A government by seveit 
tulcrs; an aggregate of seven districts or petty 
kingdoms, each under its own ruler; sfec. the 
seven kingdoms reckoned to have been established 
by the Angles and Saxons in Britain. 

‘The term appears to have been introduced by 16th c. 
historians, in accordance with their notion thal there were 
seven Angle and Saxon kingdoms so related that one of their 
rulers had always the supreme position of King of the 
Angle-kin (Hex gentis Anglorum),‘sothat in the Heptarchy 
itself there seems alwaysto have been a Monarchy’ (Camden). 
The correctness and propriety of the designation have been 
often called in question, but its practical convenience has 

reserved il in use. See, besides the authors quoted, 

ALLAM Middle Ages (1878) {1. viii. 1. 270, 354-6: Sin J. 
Macxintosu England (1846) {.ii. 313; Penny Cycl. 1X. 406 ; 
Freeman Norm, Cong. 1. ti. 223 Stusns Coust. /Tist. Eng. 
1, vii. 169; Epitn THomrson J/ist. Eng. ii. § 2. 

1576 Lamparve Peramd. Kent 1 The exposition of this 
Map of the English //ef/arehie, or seauen Kingdomes. 
Ibid, 5. [1586 CamveNn Britannia 48 wnarg. Monarchia 
semper in Anglorum Heptarchia) Postquam enim in bBritan- 
niz possessione pedem firmassent, in septem regna 
distribuerunt, Heptarchiamque constituerunt .. tamen.. ut 
Monarchiam in ipsa Heptarchia semper fuisse videatur. 
(See quot. 1610.)} 1592 Stow Aunales of Eng. 63 Vnitill 
the lime that this Hesfarchie, or Gouernement of seven, 
was reduced to a Monarchie. or regiment of one. 1602 
Warner 4 /b. Eng. Epit. (1612) 360 The Saxon Heptarchia 
or their seuen Kingdomes. 1610 Hottann Camden's 
Brit. 135 After that these nations above said, had now gotten 
sure footing in the possession of Britain, they diuided it into 
seuen kingdomes, and established an Heptarchie. 1614 
SeEtbeN Jitles Hon. 30 In thal Heptarchie of our Saxons, 
vsually six of the Kings were hut as subiects to the supreme, 
1638 Sir TI. Hersert raz. ted. 2) 308 Almeyda in despight 
of her united Heptarchy landed here [Ceylon] Anno Dom. 

1506. 1641 Mitton Reform, 11. (1851) 53 Hee oughl to sus- 
pect a Hierarchy to hee as dangerous and derogalory from 
his Crown as a Tetrarchy ora Heptarchy. 1700 DryDEN 
Palamon & Arcite 1. 291 The next returning planetary 
hour Of Mars, who shared the heptarchy of power. 1774 
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Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (2775) 1. 5 The inhahitants of 
Cornwall .. remained partly in a state of independence 
during the Saxon heptarchy. 1799-1805 S. Turner Ang/o- 
Sa.x, (1836) 1. 11, v, 195 Ceawlin .. changed the Saxon 
octarchy intoa temporary heptarchy. 1812 Caxnixc Sf. Ho. 
Comm. 3 Feb, (Hansard ser. 1. X XI. 530) Repeal the Union! 
Restore the Heptarchy as soon ! the measure itself is simply 
impossible. 1834 Peen /é/¢. 25 Apr. (ser. 11, X X111. 69). 
1851 Kecty tr. Cambrensis Eversus U1. 301 In England 
there was a heptarchy, hut in Ireland a pentarchy. 1885 
Pall Mall G. 29 June 12 Australia is now only waiting for 
an Enahling Bul in order 10 form a Federal Council, the 
inevitahle germ of an Australian heptarchy, 

Heptasyllabic (heptasila bik’, a. (sd.)_ [f. 
Gr. énracvaAdaB-os of seven syllables (f. érra 
Hepta- + ovAAaBy SYLLABLE) +-IC.] Containing 
or consisting of seven syllables. b. 56. A verse or 
metrical line of seven syllables. 

1771 Grav Corr. (1843) 256 With Heptasyllabics mixed 
at pleasure. 1885 Sir P. Perrine Hard Anots 78 What is 
admitted in a decasyllabic line, niust be admitted ina hepta- 
syllahic. 1889 Swinpurne 4. Yorsone 56 His use of the 
sweet and simple heptasyllabic metre. 

So Heptasy ‘lable (7ave), a word or metrical line 
of seven syllables. 

1758 Bortase Cornzali 296 {t is the Trochaic Hepta- 
syllables otherwise called the Trochaic Diameter Catalectic. 

Heptateuch (heptatizk). [ad. Gr. éwrarevyos, 
f, €mra seven + revxos a book.] A volitme consisting 
of seven books; a name sometimes given to the 
first seven books of the Bible, treated as a section 
having some historical unity; on the analogy of 
Lentateuch, the recognized name of the first five 
books. 


1678 Lively Orac, Ww. xxi, 291 Let her learn .. lhe Hepta- 
leuch, or books of Moses, Joshua, and Judges. 1727-41 
Cuampers Cycl., [/cptateuch, in matters of literature, a 
volume, or work consisting of seven books. 1798 W. ‘T’avLor 
in Monthly Rev. XXVI1. 217 The Anglo-Saxon Hepta- 
leuch published by Thwaites, al Oxford, in 1698. 1819 
Soutney in Q. Rev. XXII. 71 Some one was to read aloud, 
from the Collations of Cassian, the lives of the Fathers, or 
some other edifying book, hut not the Heptateuch, nor the 
other historical books of the Old Testament. 


Heptene, Heptine, Heptoic, Heptyl,-ylic, 
etc. Chem.: see under HEPTANE. 

Heptoxide: see [lerra-. Hep-tree: sec Hip2. 

+ Her, here, 54. poetic. Obs. Forms: 1 hearra, 
herra, heerra, 3 herre, herre, north. and Sc. 4-5 
her, 5-6 here, (5 heere, hery, 6 hair, heir, heyr). 
[OE, herra, hearra, corresp. to OF ris. Aéra, OS. 
hérro (MDu. herre,hér(r)e, Du. heer), OUG. hérro 
(MHG. hérre, herre, Ger. herr), ON. harri, herra 
(Sw., Da. kerre). In OL1G. and OS., a subst. use 
of the comparative degree Aér 0) ro of the adj. Ar 
‘old’, hence ‘venerable, august’, mod.Ger. Aer 
‘sublime, elcvated, august, holy’, identical with 
OE. fiir hoary, grey, ON. Aarr:—OTeut. *hazro- 
prob. ‘hoary with age, venerable’; supposed to 
have been first used as a form of address to supc- 
riors; cf.the Romanic usc of L. senzor, in It. signore, 
Sp. setior, F. seigneur ‘lord’, orig. ‘ older, elder’. 
Both in OE, and ON. adopted from OLG.; in 
OE. found orig. tn the parts of the ‘Czedmon’ 
pocms which are translitcrated from a OS. 
original; also in later OK. and ME. poetry, and in 
Sc. to 16th c. Apparently only in poetical use. ] 

Lord, chief, master ; man of high position or rank ; 
sometimes more generally = Man. 

«1000 Czedmon’s Gen. 521 Pe sende waldend god fin 
hearra pzes helpe of heofonrice. /i¢.678 Nu hxbhe ic his 
her on handa, herra se goda; zife ic hit pe Zeorne. 
c 1067 Pocm in O. E. Chron, ‘MS, C.) an. 1066 Se in alle 
tid hyrde holdlice harran sinum. c¢c1z0g Lav. 5420 For pu 
art ure harre. 1297 R. Giovuc. (1724) 102 Pis lond ich 
habbe here so ire. pat to nonherre y schalahuye. 4@ 1400-50 
Alexander 1920 All pe hathils & be heris & pe hige nraistris. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 10146 Antenour in angur angardly stroke, 
Vnhorset the here, hade hyin to ground. ¢ 1470 HENky 
Wallace vi. 41 Arnwlff. .Off South hantoun, thal huge hie 
her and lord, 1s00-20 Dunsax Poems Ixxxi. 29, 1 sa ane 
heir in bed oppressit ly. 1513 Douctas ucis v. vi. 8 
Thiddir the heir [-Eneas] with mony thowsand gan hy. 
Ibid. xii. 70 Ane of the eldesi herys stude ahout, Clepit 
Nautes. 1530 Lynpi:sav Test. Pap. 338 Thov arte hol kyng 
of hone, Frome tyme thyne hereis hartis beue from ye gone. 

Hence + Here-man, lord, master. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4938 A! A! happy haly here man. 

Her (his, his), fers. pron., 3rd sing. fem., dat.- 
accus. Forms: 1-5 hire, (1 hir), 2-5 hyre, (3 
heore), 3-5 here, (5 heer), 3-6 hir, 4-5 hure, 
5 hurre, 5-6 hyr, 5-8 (d/a/.) hur, (6 hare, 
harre), 4-her. [OE. Azre, dative case of ho, Heo 
‘she’, cogn. with OFris. Aér?, MDu. hare, hacer, 
hore, Du. haar; cf. also the parallel OS. rz, OHG. 
iru, iro (mod.G. zkr), Goth. zzaz. The dative began 
in toth c. to be used instead of the original ac- 
cusative Ae, hf, hiz, hy, and now as indirect and 
direct objective represents both cases, as in ‘ we 
met Aer and gave her the book to take with Aer’.] 

1. The female being in question: the objective 
case of SHE, 

a. Dative or indirect object. 
axz000 Elene 963 (Z.) Gode apage .. pws hire se willa 


Se ——————— 


HER. 


selamp. ¢1000 digs. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 7 Ppa hehet he mid 
abe hyre [Lindisf. hir, Rushw, hire, Hatton hire] to 
syllenne. a@1154 O, £. Chron. an, 1140 @ 8 [Hi] hrohten 
hire into Oxenford, and iauen hire pe hurch. a@1175 Cott. 
I1om. 227 Se aengel cydde hyre pat godes sune sceolde heon 
acenned of hire. ¢ 1205 Lay. 3998 Pa deade [sune] heore 
wees leouere, be quike here wes leodere. 1297 R. GLouc. 
(1724) 30 pe fader..had hire vnderstonde, ‘To whom heo 
wolde y maried he. 1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 562 Hure was 
lecherie luf. 1362 Lanot. P. P/, A. 1. 1 Yit kneled I on 
my knees and cried hire of grace. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod, 395 
Hurre was lever to her’ maytoynesse and masse, 1§67 Sazir. 
Poems Reform. iit. 74 Full weill was hir that day that sho 
was fre. 1642 RoGers .Vaamax 498 ‘Vo goe and doe as her 
listeth. 1732-14 Pove Kafe Lock iw. 130 ‘Give her the 
hair '—he spoke, and rapp’d his box. 1847 TExnyson Prin- 
cess 1V. 77 O Swallow..tell her, tell her, what 1 tell to 1hee. 
1870 Rossetm Slessead’ Damozel, Her seemed she scarce 
had been a day One of Gods choristers. 
b. Governed by preposttzon. 

¢ 1000 les. Gosp, John xx. 16 Da cwxd se hzlend to hyre 
[Lindisf. hir, Hatton hire), maria. a1075 O. E. Chron. 
(MS. C.) an. 1035 [He] lel niman of hyre ealle ba belstan 
gzrsuma .. pe Cnut cing ahte. c1300 Becket 25 Of hire he 
hadde lute hlisse. c¢1330 R. Brunne C/rron. (1810) 107 
With hir wenl many a knyght. c1gq00 Kom. Hose 2459 
{f thou myght Atteyne of hire to have a sight. c¢1400 
Destr. Troy 11006 When he neighed hur negh. 1596 
Chron. Gr. Friars \Camden) 70 He had ij childerne by 
harre. /é/d.72 Vhe fayryst lady that she hade wyth hare.. 
was stolne away from hare, 1634 Mitton Comes 264 I'll 
speak to her And slie shall ‘be my queen. 1712-14 Pore 
Rape Lock 1.6 Put ev'ry eye was fix'd on heralone. 1864 
Tennyson Enoch Arden 474 And others laugh'd at her and 
Philip too. 

ce. Accusative or direct object. 

c975 Kushw. Gosp. Matt. i. 25 And ne groette hire 
[dgs. G. he ne grette hi}. /0#¢. xxii. 28 Alle hafdun hire 
[Liudisf. da ilea, des. his, Hatton hy]. 21131 O. E. Chron. 
an, 1127 He. .sende hire sidden to Normandi; and mid hire 
ferde hire hroder Kotbert eorl of Gleucestre. a 1154 /did. 
an, 1140 ? 8 pe king..besat hire in be tur; and me let hire 
dun on niht of be tur mid rapes. ¢ 1275 Lay. 1146 Pe deouel 
hire [¢ 1205 heo] louede. 1297 R. Gi.ouc. (1724) 12 ¥ 3eue here 
be ala wyf. ¢ 1400 4 fol, Pou. 39 {f ani of prestis..leuib not 
heer pat he holdip. c¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 10976 He gird hir to 
i oad and greuil hir yll. 1556 Chrou. Gr. Friars (Cam- 

en) 72 Dyvers lordes and ladys browte hare on hare way. 
1621 Quarters Div. Poems, Esther v, He observed her; He 
senl for..dainty Myrrh. 1735 Pore £/. Lady 137 Offend 
her, and she knows not lo forgive; Oblige her, and she'll 
hate you while you live. 1842 Tennyson Day Dream, 
Arrival iv, He stoops—to kiss her—on his knee. 

2. For names of things grammatically feminine, 
or (in later use) feminine by personification. 

c825 Vesp. Psalter xxiii. 1 Earde. .and alle 5a eardiad in 
hire. ¢1000 Ecrric Manual of Astron. (Wrt.) 18 Ppaere 
lyfte gecynd is Fat heo sycd xzlcne watan up to hyre. 
c117§ Lamb, Ilom. 19 Al bet be licome luued, pel fa saule 
heted, and wa is hire per fore. e1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 
312/449 Al so be sonne, bal heo niouwe schyne a-boute eche 
on, For alle habbez 1ij31 of hire, aud with-oute hire nou3t 
on. ¢1320 Cast. Love 96 pe corpe .. And al pat euere in 
hire bi-lyp. c1394 2. P72. Crede 668 And sypen be sely soule 
slen & senden hyre lo helle! «@ 1400-s0 4 lexander 1308 
Bretens doun all be bild.. Drenches hire in be hi3e see & 
drawis hire on hepis. 1538 Starkey Exgland 1, ili, 78 Our 
mother the ground .. wy! suffycyently nurysch .. al bestys, 
fyschys, and foulys, wych are brede and hrought vp apon 
hyr. 1598 W. Privivs Léuschoten (1864) 187 They pray hike- 
wise to the New Moone..and salute herwith great Deuotion. 
1738 Pore Eptl. Sat, 1, 143-4 Vice is undone, if she forgets 
her Birth ..’tis he Fall degrades her to a Whore; Let 
Grealness own her, and she’s niean no more. 1827 Kesey 
Chr. ¥., SS. Simon & Jude i, The widowed Church is fain 
to rove.. Make haste and take her home. 


b. Represented as used by Welsh or Gaelic 


speakers for Av, Aim, or for the speaker hiinself. 

1526 Jlundr. Merry T. xcii. (1866) 150 By cottes blut and 
her nayle, quod the welchman, if her {a cock] be nol ynough 
now her wyll be ynough anone for her hath a good fyre 
vnder her. 1657 H. Crowcnu HVelsh Trav. 3 Bid her, and 
other such like men, 1671 Welsh Trav. 31in Hazl. £. P. 2. 
IV. 332 Poor Taffie fell immediately into a great deep pit. 
Had not a shepherd stood his friend, and helpt hur quickly 
out, Hur surely there had made an end, Hur makes no 
other doubt. 1828 Scott /. 7, J’ert/t xxxiii, ‘No offence 
meant’, said the Highlander; ‘but her own self comes to 
huy an armour.’ ‘Her own selfs hare shanks may trot 
hence with her’, answered Henry. 1893 STEVENSON 
Catriona 163 It will be made bya bogle and her wanting 
la heid upon his hody. 

3. AcHlextve:=herself; to herself. (Now foetic.) 

¢ 1000 ZELFric Gen. xxi. 16 Heo..sel hire feorran. /éd. 
xxxviii. 23 Ha:bbe hire pat heo hafap. c 1200 Orin 2655 
3ho ras hire upp. c12z00 Srin, Coll, Hom. 47 Hie brohte 
pat child mid hire in to pe lemple. c 1220 Sestiary 241 De 
mire. .rested hire seldum. 1340 4 yend, 260 Hy hyre ssewep 
ine alle pe opre bozes, ¢ 2374 Cuaucer Compl. Mlars 56 He 
preyede her to haste her for his sake. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 
765 And badde her hey3e, and make hurr’ all redy. 1611 
Bipce Gen. xxi. 16 She went and sate her downe ouer against 
him. 1662 Geruirr Princ, 8 She..had no time to shift her. 
1666-7 Dryben Aun. .Wirad. cexcvi, Like some shepherdess 
.. Who sate to hathe her hy a river's side. 1858 KincsLEY 
Sappho 20 Then peevishly she flung her on her face. 

4. For the xominative ; esp. in predicate afier Le, 
etc.=she. (Considered incorrect: cf. Him, Me.) 

1698 Vansrucn Prov, Wife iv. iv, But if it prove her, all 
that's Woman in me shall he imploy'd to destroy her. 1840-r 
Dickens //umphrey's Cloek, There was him and her a 
sitting by the fire. Aod. dial. and collog. 1 am sure It was 
her that told nie. No! il could not be her. Which is her? 
Her withthe hat. {s that her coming? 

5. Her one=Se. her lane: see ONE, Lone. 

6. quast-sd.: cf. SHE. i: ; 

1646 CrasHaw Poenis 137 Now, if time knows That her, 
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HER. 


whose radiant brows Weave them a garland of my vows. 
1860 Witmer in Iesto, Gaz. (1895) 2 Jan. 8/2, ‘I have 
lost him. But I can never lose a her; the women are 
more pertinacious than the men ‘. 


Her (hss, h31), poss. pron., 3rd sing. fem. 
Forms: 1 hiere, hyre, (hyra,, 1-5 hire, 3-5 
hyre, hure, hyr, (3-4 yr), 4-5 hur, (5 hurre, 
here), 4.6 hir, 6 hare, (are), 4- her. (OF. 
hiere, hire, genitive of Avo, Heo ‘she’, cognate 
with OFris. 4777, MDu. hare, Du. daar. (Analo- 
gous to OS. tra, tro, iru, tre; OG. tra, tro, MG. 
tre, tr, Ger. ihr; Goth. 7zés.) In OF. used both 
as an objective and possessive genitive : the former 
use became obs. in ME., and Azre remained a pos- 
sessive genitive, indistinguishable in usc from a 
possessive adj., and is thus included in the same 
class with my, thy, Ais, our, your, their, Like 
these, it has developed an absolute form Terns), for 
which Henn! was also used in late ME., and still 
exists in some dialects.] 

1. as gen. case of pers. pron.: Of her; of the 
feminine being or thing in question. 

agoo O. E. Chron. (Parker M5.) an. 878 Him to com 
bar onzen Sumor sxte alle..ond Hlamtun scir se dat se 
hiere behinon sa was. a122z5 St. Marher. 2 Ha iherde on 
euch half hire, hu me droh to dea%e cristes icorne. @ 1310 


in Wright Zyric 77. 113 Y wolde nemne hyre to day, ant y 
dorste hire munne. 

2. Poss. adj. pron. (orig. poss. gen.): Of or be- 
longing to her ; that woman's, that female’s ; also 
ref). of or belonging to herself, her own, 

a goo 0. £. Chron. (Varker MS.) an. 888 Hire lic lib at 
Pafian. ¢1000 /éid. (MS. D.) an. 917 Pwr wacron eac ofske- 
mene hyre picgna feower. a s100 Jb, (Laud MS.) an. 1036 
les AI fzifu iardacnutes modor ste on Winceastre mid 

as cynges huscarlum hyrasuna. ¢ 1175 Lamb, Hom,3 Weo 
nomen pe assa and hire colt. 1297 R (itouc. (1724) 370 
Mold yr name was. 1362 Lance. 2. PL A. 1. 10 Ich was 
a-ferd of hire Face. 1382 Wrycur Lyke ii. 51 His modir 
kepte to gidere alle these wordis, beringe to gidere in hir 
herte. ¢1420 Chron, Wilod, 293 Pis hard hayre he wered 
hurre body nexst. ¢1440 Gesta Nom. i. 3 (Marl. MS.) My 
wif..wolle hyde his body by hire heddys syde. 1490 Cax- 
ton Eneydos vi. 27 She drewe theym to her part. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 72 Shee went hare wayes. 
Jbid. 86 The qwenes grace came .. are owne persone, with 
hare cepter in hare honde. 1569 J. Rocrrs G/. Godly Loue 
181 As ritch as hir husband. 1712-14 Pore Rafe Lock 1. 
19 Belinda still her downy pillow prest Her guardian Sylph 

rotong’d the baliny rest. 1808 Scotr Jar. 11. ii, Her 
hopes her fears, her joys, were all Kounded within the 
cloister wall, J/od, Her sister offered her services. 
+b. Used of things whose names were gram- 
matically feminine, e.g. sun, soul, book, shire, love. 
Obs, ce. Of things personified or spoken of as 
female; esp. the earth, the moon, countries, cities, 
ships, the Church, a university, a school, the arts, 
sciences, passions, virtues, vices. 

e825 Iesp. Psalter ciii{i}. 19 Sunne oncneow setgong 
hire (¢ r000 tes. Ps. (Th), Sunne hire setlgang sweotule 
healded]. 1382 etc. [see Cuurcu sé, 8]. 1413 Pilger. Sowle 
(Caxton 1483) 1v, vil. 61 ‘Vhenne ganne this fayre grene 
appel tree to shaken hyr leues. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
zlymon i. 21 A ryver..] beleve verely that in al christen- 
dome is not her lyke. rg02 in <lvmuolde’s Chron, (1811) 223 
That the chartur aforsaid in alle & euerych her articles. 
1534 TInpaLe Luke xiv. 34 Salt is good but yf salt have 
loste hyr saltnes what shall be seasoned ther with? 1535 
CoverDALE 2 Chron. v. 7 ‘The prestes hroughte the Arke.. 
vnto bir place. 1559 W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 
142 In hace mynde knoweledge have once builded her 

Zowre. /bid. 149 The moone is xviij. daies old, the time of 
hir shining is x. houres. /did. 205 Englande, and hir 
principall cities. 1586 T. B. La /’rimand. Fr. Acad, \. 
(1589) 612 Vhere is nothing more common than the Sun, 
which imparteth of hir light to all the celestiall bodies. 
1611 Suaxs, Wint. T. m1. iii, 93 The Shippe hoaring the 
Moone with her maine Mast. 1649 Buus Lug. Jiprov. 
Impr. (1653) 9 The Eartb..and the principall causes of her 
Barrenness. 1700 Drypen Palamon §& Arc. u. 595 The 
ruined house that falls And intercepts her lord betwixt the 
walls. 1821 SHELLEY Epipsych. 376 The Moon will veil her 
horn In thy last siniles. 1895 Pall Mall G. 7 Oct. 1/3 
England. .has tried her best to head him off. 

d. Of animals regarded as feminine, irrespectively 
of scx; e.g. a cat, hare, rabbit, mouse, etc. 

c1220 Bestiary 242 De mire .. feched hire fode. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Kut.'s T. 634 The hisy larke messager of day 
Salveth in hir song the morwe gray. a 1400-50 Adexander 
412 [With] pe wose of pe wede hire wengis anoyntis. 1535 
Coverna.r. Prov. vi. 6 Go to the Emmet (thou slogarde) con- 
sidre hir wayes. 1607 Torsett Four-/ Beasts (1658) 210 The 
Weasil .. hangeth fast upon her throat, and will not lose her 
hold, run tbe Hare never so fast. /éfd. 398 1f a male Mouse 
he flead all over, or her tail cut off; or if her leg be hound 
to a post in tbe house, or a bell be hung about her neck, and 
so turned going, she will drive away all her fellows. 1642 
Rocers Naaman 97 The Bezor. .knowing by instinct what 
it is she is hunted for (not ber skin, but her stone), 

3. After a sé, a substitute for the genitive in- 
flexion. Cf. the similar use of His, THEIR. 

¢893 K. AEtrreD Ores. 1. i. § 9 Nilus seo ea hire xwielme 
is neh pem clife. 1435 Chaucer's Wife's 7, (MS. Camb. 
Gg. 4.27) heading, Here begynnyt(h] the wyfof bathe hire 
tale. 1§46 State Papers (1830) 1.889 Elizabeth Holland her 
howse, newlie made in Suffolk. 1579 Lyty Zuphaes (Arb.) 
94 Curio.. haunted Lucilla hir company. 1655 Futter 
Ch. Hist, vm. i. § 5 Presuming on tbe Queen her private 

ractice. 1659 H. L’Estrance Alliance Div. Of. 455 The 

Excellency of our Church her burial office. (1873 F. 
Hate Mod. Eng. 355 note, In England, to this day, the 
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vulgar write, in their Bibles, Vrayer-books, and elsewhere, 
‘John Crane his hook’, ‘Esther Flodges her book’, etc.] 
+4. abso/, = Hers! (=Ger. der, de, das thrige). 
c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 49 Duue .. feded briddes beh hie 
ne ben noht hire. a3rzz5 Aacr. K. 46 Al is hire pet holi 
chirche reded ober singed. 

+ Her, joss. pron., 3rd pl. Obs. Forms: see 
below. (OE. hiera, hira, hyra, hiora, htara, heora, 
gen, pl.,inall genders, of Hx; cognate with OFris. 
hiara, hira, MDu. hare (haerre, haer), hore, heur, 
Du. Aaar; parallel in inflexion to OS. 770, tra. zre, 
eva, OIG. tro (MING, irc, zx, Ger. thr, threr), 
Goth, 72é, 76. In ME, (like the gen. sing. Ais, 
hire), treated as a possessive adj., though with 
fewer traces of inflexion than A7s. It also developed 
the absolute forms Acoren, heren, HERN®, and hires, 
heres, WEns 2 (now both ods.). Already in Ormin, 
the tse of heore, here, was encroached upon by that 
of Jegsre from Old Norse, which, in the form ¢hazr, 
the northern texts of Cursor Mundi, Ilampole, ctc. 
have exclusively; Chauecr and other southern and 
south-midland writers retained fer; Caxton, like 
Ormin, had both her and ¢hezr; but éhezr appears 
to have prevailed before 1300, and Aer has long 
disappeared evcn from the dialects which retain the 
cognate dat.-accus. hem, “em.) 

A. Forms. 
a. 1 hiera, hira, hiora, hiara, heara, 1-2 hyra, 
heora, 2 hera. 

6855 O. &. Chron, (Parker MS.‘ an. 449 On hiera dagum 
Hlengest and Horsa..zesohion Pretene. ¢898 bid. an. 89 
Hiora cyning wits zewundod, Jd, an, 896 pa Deniscan hief- 
don hira wif befiest. agso Durham Kitual Surtees) 48 In 
hiara zimersvnge gifeaizga. cggo0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. 5 
Onfengon mearde heara [Auwshw. heora lean, Ags. hyra 
mede, //atton heore incde]. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. iv. 6 
liz be on hyra handum beron, artoo O. #. Chron, an. 
1oyo [Hi] agefon hera castelas him to hearme. a@1131 /dtd, 
an. 1125 Ileora liman, fet wars here clces riht hand and 
heora stanen benedan. c 1160 //atton Gosp. Matt. iv.6 On 
heora hande «1205 Lav. 420 Ile heora monredne mid 
monscipe onfeng. 

B. 1-5 heore, here, 2-3 hore, 2-4 hare, 3-5 
hire, hure, .3 huere, 4-5 hyre). 

artoo O. £. Chron, (Land M5.) an. 979 Heore redas 
syndon nahtlice onzean Godes xcpeaht. a21131 Ji. an. 
1123 P2 Hi..waron afre togeenes muneces and here rezul, 
a 1175 Cott. J/om. 225 Pine breo sunes .. and hare breo wif. 
e175 /.amnb. Hom. 75 Hore toking, hore blawing, hore 
smelling, heore feling wes al iattret. ¢1rz00 Orin Ded. 86 
Acc nobht purrh skill, acc all purrh nip, & all purrh pe33re 
sinne; & unnc birrp biddenn Godd tatt he Forr3ife henin 
here sinne. /dfe. 407, & shulenn habbenn heore Len Forr 
heore rihhtwisnesse. c1r200 77in. Coll. /1om. 155 Hure 
riht time penne man fasten shal. ¢12z05 Lay. 22843 Pa 
wifmen..kerned of hire neose [¢1275 hure nose} «1225 
Ancr. R.70 Hit is hore ineister, a31300 Geste K, Horn 9 
in Ritson Afetr. Rom, 11. 91 Huere sone hihte Horn. 
a1300 Assump. Virg. (Camh. MS.) 713 Bobe here feet & 
here handes Where bounde with stronge handes. 1340 
ayenb, 35 Mam pet habbeb onworp to lene of hire hand ac 
hi dop lene hare sergons oper opre men of hire ee 1362 
Lane... PB. PZ A, Prot. 41 Til heor Bagges and heore Bahies 
weren bratful I-crommet. ¢ 1380 Sir ‘erumtb. 2277 Hue 
helmes pay duden oppon hure hod. ¢ 1385 Cuavcer ZL. G. 
1,138 ‘Fairf.) This was hire [z. 77. here, her, hir, theyr, 
thair] song, ‘the foweler we deffye’. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Morris Spee. £. £. 338) Chyldern in scoles, . bub compelted 
for to leve here oune longage, & for to construe here lessons 
& here pingis a Freynsch. c14z0 Chron. Vtlod. 69 Ye 
Danys..chesen bure place Ry3t at hure owne wyth /d/d. 
871 Ry3t at hnrre wyll. /ésd. 1059 Herre song bey lafton 
and songon nomore. 1426 AupEtay /ocms 17 The lust 
of hore lycam. ¢1440 Gesta Kom, ii. 6 | Harl. MS.) 
Whenne the seruauntis hirde hire lord crye. 1482 donk 
of Evesham (Arb.) 15 Lyke as they deserue here in this 
world by here tyuyng. 

B2. (2) Inflected forms. 

9a1123 O, E. Chron.an, 1101 For heoran agenan mycelan 
ungetrywdan. /éid, an. 1119 Pa twegen cyngas innan 
Normandixe mid beoran folean coman togadere. ¢ 1175 
Lamb, Hom. 101 Heo setted heoran handan ofer ifuljede 
men. 

y. 2-4 heor, 2-5 her, har, (3 ar), 3~5 hor, hur, 
(5 hurr), 4-5 hir, hyr. 

‘a 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1135 Pa tocan ba odre and helden 
her castles agenes him, /étd. an. 1140 27 [Hi] treuthes 
faston dat her nouber sculde hesuiken other. @117§ Coff. 
Hom. 227 Har non neste wat oder cwed, Jéid., Pa..com se 
deofel to har anlicnesse. c12z00 77vin. Codd. Hom. 141 Hur 
eider alumd pe se. 1250 Afeid Maregrete xiii, De sergaunz 
deden ar ernde. ¢1275 St. Patrick's Purg. 168 in 
Horstm. A ltengl. Leg. (1875) 3if pu wolt leue on hor lore, 
1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 398 Hii, pat my3te ofscapye, sone 
her red nome. ¢1330 R. Brusne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 5046 
He..loude ascried bem on har cry. ¢ 1340 HAMPOLE Prose 
Tr. (1866) 24 Of bem silfe and of hir sugettis. 1362 Lanct. 
P. Pl. A.1.97 Dauid .. Dude hem swere on heor swerd to 
serue treupe euere. ¢1380 Wvcuir Sel. Ws, III. 153 To 
spoyle hor tenauntis and hor peghtboris. €1386 CHAUCER 
Prol. 32, 1 was of hir(z. 77 here, her) felaweshipe anon. 
¢1420 Chron. |ilod. 12 To wex be Bretones for hurt synne. 
c1460 Launfal 232 Har kerteles wer of Inde sandel. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. cexli. (1482) 270 Hyr armure.. and 
al was whyte hertes with crounes aboute hyr nekkes. 1485 
— St. Wenefr. 3 Her fader & moder cam & sawe how ber 
doughter was biheded. 


B. Signification and uses. 
1. Genitive case of Pers. and Heft. pron.: Of them 
(L. cornm) ; of themselves. (In quot.a@ 1225 with of) 


¢825 Vesp. Psalter v. 10 [9] Fordon nis ip muode heara | 


HERACLITISM. 


sodfestnis ; heorte heara idel is. agoo O. £. Chron. (Parker 
MS. an. 875 dElfred cyning..hiera an gefeng, ond fa opru 
nefliemde. /bid. an. 895 Pa buraware hie geftieindon, ond 
hira inoniz hund ofslogon. a 1131 /bid. an. 1123 P 4 Pah 
hit ware here unpancas. c¢1z00 Orsin 471 Whille here 
shollde serrfenn firrst. ¢1z00 7rin. Colt. Hom. 121 Ure 
drihten,.lokede gif here ani understoden, /dz. 213 Pesne 
wise biswiked her aider oder, arzzg Aner. KR. 176 Zit 
nouder of hore nere sec. 

2. Possessive adj. pron. (orig. possess. genitive) : 
Belonging to them; their; also ref, belonging to 
themselves, their own (L. szzzs), 

917 O. FE. Chron. (Parker MS. an. 917 And ahreddon. .eac 
hira horsa and hira wapna imicelne dal. a@rioo /bid. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1016 2 y Swa heora zewuna was. a@ 1121 
Jbid. (Laud MS.) an, 1119 Manega .. mid heora castelan. 
a317§ Cott. Jom. 221 Pat cece fer pe ham Zearcod was fer 
hare prede, ¢x200 T72n, Coll. I/om. 45 Ure helende com 
to helen men of heore symounden. 1382 Wycuir Jatt, vi. 
5 Vrewly y say to jou, thei han resseyued her meede. 
€1386 Cuaucer rol. 11 So priketh hem nature in hir 
corages. 1482 Makc. Pasron in aston Lett, No. 865 Itt. 
293 Ehey withbolde her catell and hen selfe bothe from tbe 
courte, 

b. Construction with //, both: her aller, her 
bother, her beyre, etc.: sce ALL I). 4, Born 4b, 
Du a. c. 


3. After a sb., as substitute for genitive inflexion. 

¢893 K. .Enerep Ores. 1. i. § 4 Affrica and Asia hiera 
landzemircu onginnad of Alexandria. 

4. Absolutely. Afterwards expressed by l1kEns 2, 
and now by Tueirs. (I. Je eur, Ger. der thrige,. 

6897 K. Ererep Greg. ast. ativ. 319 Da Se hiera mild- 
heortlice sellad. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 10 Hyra (//ats. 
heora] ys heofonan rice. «@ 1225 -Aucr. XK. 78 [Hej fuluwede 
ham, ase hore, hwuder so heo cuer wolden, 1340 Ayend. 144 
Pe kingdom of heuene is hare, 

Her, obs. form of ]]sir, [lere, Ere, TWicher. 

Heraclean (herakl7‘an), a. {f. L. //éraclé-us, 
also -c/ius, a. Gr. ‘Hpaxdeos, f, “Upardras (see HER- 
CULES : see -AN.] Vertaining to Heracles, //era- 
clean slone (lapis Herachius, NiBos ‘Mpaxdcta) : the 
magnet, so called from its great attractive power. 

1883 G. Curystar in Aacyel. Brit. KV. 2191 This name 
magnet) is said by Plato to have been given to it by Muri- 
pides, and he adds that most call it the Heraclean stone. 
1885 Ruskix Pleas. Avg.157 All ordinary architectural lion 
sculpture is derived from the Heraclean, 

Heracleid, -id (he raklaid, -id). Also Hera- 
klide. [ad. Gr, ‘HpaxAciéns “pl. -at), L. /leraclidks 
(pl. -a#}, a descendant of ‘HpaxAjs or Hercules.) 
One of the desecndants of Ileraeles from whom the 
Dorian aristocracy of the Peloponnesus claimed 
descent. (Chiefly in 77.) 

1835 Trirtwai. Greece vii. |. 273 heading, Return of the 
Heracleids. @1873 Lytton /’ansanias 203 Vhe heart of 
the Heracteid beats under the robe of the Mede. 1892 
Atheneum 6 July 92/1 An ode composed by a Theban in 
honour of a Heracleid, 

b. A ‘strong man’, Aumorous nonce-nse. 

1871 M. Cottins rg. § Merch. 11. i. 17 The Heraklide 
showed symptoms of becoming confidential = 

Iience Heraclei‘dan a., of or pertaiming to a 
ileracleid. 

1821 Byron Jaan mu. Isles af Greece xiii, And there, per- 
haps, some seed is sown, The Heracteidan blood might own. 

Heracleonite (heraklinait). L£ecl. L/ist. 
Also -akl-. [f. pers. name //erac/eon + -1TE.] One 
of a sect of Gnostics founded by Heracleon in the 


second century. 

a3gs5 Puipot Exam, & Writ. (1842) 424 They do follow 
the old superstition of the Heracleonites. 1727-51 CuamBers 
Cycl. sN. The Heracteonites, afier the example of their 
master, annulled all the antient prophecies; holding, that 
St. John was really the voice that proclaimed and pointed 
out the Messiah. 1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl. I. 
789 Irenaeus simply says that the Herakleonites, a Gnostic 
sect, anointed the dying with a mixture of oil and water. 

Heraclitean (he rakloitzan, 2. (s4.) [f. L. 
Heraclite-us, Gr. ‘Hpaxdeirevos, pertaining to Ifera- 
clitus+-Aan.] Of, pertaining to, or of the style of 
Ileraclitus of Ephesus, a Greek philosopher of the 
5th century B.c. (called the ‘ weeping philosopher’), 
or his physical or other theories. 

1864 Reader No. 105. 824/1 Full of their Heraclitean fire. ; 
1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 426 Beginning with the mysteries 
and the Heracleitean alternation of opposites, 

b. sd. A disciple of Heraclitus. 

1882 R. Apamson in £ncycl. Brit. XIV. 784/2 The ex- 
treme Heraclileans, as Cratylus, rejected the proposition, 
or combination of words, as expressing a unity and per- 
manence not to be found in things. : 

Hence Heraclite'anism. 

1885 Pater Marius 1.133 Heracliteanism had grown to 7 
be almost ideptical with the famous doctrine of the sophist 
Protagoras. ; 

Heraclitic (heraklitik), a. and sd. [f. //zra- 
clitus (see prec.) +-I¢.] @. adj. = HERACLITEAN. 

b. sé. A follower of Heraclitus. So Heracliti- 


cal a.; He-raclitism = HERACLITEANISM, 

1678 Cupwortn /nfell. Syst. 1. iit. § 28. 133 That even the 
Zenonian and Heraclitick Deity it self, was no other than 
such aplastick nature. 74rd. iv. § 31. 387 Singular and Sen- 
sible Things, wbich, as tbe Heractiticks nghtly affirmed, 
do indeed all flow. 21688 — Etern. Morality u. il. § 1 (1731" 
43 The true meaning of the Heractitical Philosophy was 
plainly this, That there is no other being in the World 
besides Individual Body or Matter. 1788 Chambers’ Cycl, 
Heraclitism,. the philosophy of Heraclitus .. The funda: 
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mental doctrine. .was, tbat fire is the principle of all things. 

1882 R. Apasson in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 784/2 The Eleatic 
doctrine that only unity has real being, the Heraclitic 
counter-doctrine that only in change, in the many, is truth 

to be found. 

Herald (herald), 54. Forms: (3 hyraudus), 
4-5 heraud, -e, herowd, -e, herode, .4 herrod, 
herhaud), 5 herrowd, heroud, herewde, her- 
rold, har(r)awd, -e, harood, -ud, -ott, -owed, 
harrote, harrold, 5-6 herawde, herrald(e, har- 
ralde, harhalde, 5-7 herault, harrot, 5-8 her- 
auld,-e,6 her(e)hault, herehaut, herehaught(e, 
haraude, -aulde, -ald, -rald,-olde, -rolde,-rould, 
harhodde, harad, -at, -et, -rat, -ratt, -otte, 6-7 
harolde, heralde, 7 heralt, -aute, -old, haralt ; 
(3-6) 7- herald. [ME. heraud, herazlt, etc., re- 
presenting OF. herazt, herault, mcd.L. haraldus, 
heraldus, \t. araldo, Sp. haraldo, heraldo, OSp. 
faraule; a word of uncertain origin, generally con- 
jecturcd to be from Teutonic. Dicz suggested as 
a possible source an OGer. *hartwald, *heriwald, 
“wiclder’ or ‘commander of an army’, citing the 
proper names Chariovaldus, OS. //ariolt, ON. 
Haraldr; but this seems to fail to explain the 
sense. Others have suggested a possible derivation 
from OHG. haréx, herén to cry, call, which suits 
the sense better, but involves other difficulties. Sce 
Markel, German. elem. in franszosisch (1887) 62.] 

1. An officer having the spccial duty of making 
royal or state proclamations, and of bearing cere- 
monial messages betwecn princes or sovcreign 
powers. Also, b, cmployed in the tourncy to make 
proclamations, convcy challengcs, and marshal the 
combatants. Hence, c, having the function of 
arranging public processions, funerals, and other 
state ceremonials ; of regulating the use of armorial 
bearings (cf. Discuais v. 7); of settling questions 
of preccdenze in processions or at court; and, in 
process of time, of recording the names and pcdi- 
grees of thosc cntitled to armorial bearings: sec 
Heralis College in f. 

13.. Guy Warww. (A.) 3323 At an herhaud pan asked he, 
* This armed folk, what niay [pis] be?’ 13.. Coerde L. 428 He 
comaunded bastely Herodes for to make cry, And every man 
for to wende Home. 1375 Barsour Bruce xi. 371 Throu-out 
the hoost..gert thai ga Herrodis for till mak ane crye. ¢ 1386 
Craucer Axnté.’s 7. 1675 An herowd [v.rr. heraud(e, herald] 
on a skaffold made a hoo .. And when he sawh pe pepul of 
noyse al stille Tlrus schewid he pe mighty dukes wille. 
2a1400 WVorte Arth. 3013 An hawrawde hyes be-fore, the 
best of the lordes. a1400-so Alexander 883 Heraudis 
{Dxéi. Harraldes} on heze hors hendly a-rayed. 1465 
Lng. Chron. (1856) 46 He ..sente heroudis to the toun 
[Rouen] and bad thaym yelde it to the kyng of Englond. 
¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 203 Thus departed the 
herawde from the oost of Charlemagne. 1513 Dovci.as 
énets v v. 3 With ane harraldis lowde voce. 1565 in Turner 
Seluct. Rec. Oxf, 316 Wyne for the Quenes Haroldes. /did., 
Vhe Quenes harrodes. 1565-73 CoorEr Thesaurus, Cadu- 
ceator,..an ambassadour or harold sent to intreat of peace. 
1570 Levins Wasp. 15/46 An herald for peace, caduceator. 
1599 Suaks, //en. V, 1v. vii. 59 ‘Take a Trumpet Herald, 
Ride thou vnto the Horsemen on yond hill. 1604 RK. Caw- 
preY / able Alph., [lerault, kings messenger, 1656 BLouNt 
Glossogr., Harold, Heralt or Herald. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
ut. 518 The sounding Alchymie By Haralds voice explain'd. 
21674 Crakenvon Hist. Keb, xvi. § 245 His Majesty..sent 
it likewise by Garter, Herauld and King at Armes. 1727-51 
Cnambers Cycé. s.v., In the army, drunts and trumpets have 
succeeded to the function of heralds, being sent by the 
generals on the same errands; and .. enjoying the same 
rights and privileges. 1838 I'Hirt wate Greece xiii. 11.161 A 
herald came to demand an armistice. 1875 Jownrt /’/alo 
(ed. 2) III. 121 Need we hire tlie herald, or shall I proclaim 
the result ? 

- 1377 Lancr. P. Pe. B. xvi. 16 Faith. .cryde a? fli 
dauid! As doth an Heraude of armes whan [auntrous] 
cometh to instes. ©1386 Cuaucer Kut.’s T. 159 By here 
Cote Armures and by hir gere I'he heraudes knewe hem 
best in special. a14qg0 Str Eglam. 1109 At morne when 
day sprange, Genty] men to baruds thrange. a1450 Le 
Morte Arth. 341 Heraudis he dyd go and Ride Another 
turnamente for to Crye. 1485 Caxton Paris & V7. (1868) 7 
{He} sente his heraulds .. to announce that the jousts shold 
be halden. ¢1s60 A. Scorr ems (S.'1.S.) ii. 63 The har- 
raldes cryd, ‘ God schaw the rycht,’ Syne bad thame go to- 
Ridder. 1593 Suaks. Rich. //, 1. iil. 6 (Stage dir.) Enter 
King..and others. Then Mowbray tn Armor, and Harrold. 
Ibid.25 Yucket. Enter Hereford, and Harold. 1820 Scotr 
fvanhoe viii, The Prince..gave signal to the heralds to pro- 
claim the laws of the tournament. 

C. ¢1384 Cuaucer 4. Fame in. 321 Pursevantes and her- 
auldes ‘That crien ryche folkes laudes.. Had on him tbrowen 
Aavesture Whiche that menclepena cote armure. a1500 Sir 
Reues (Pynson) 3453 Euery syde Armes were hanged fayre 
and wyde, Herodes gan the armes escrye. 1530 Pacscr. 
456/2 He can blase armes as well as any herault. .in Eng- 
lande. 1562 Leigh Armorie Pref. (1597) Aij, They .. are 
named ancient Herehaughtes, who haue made distinction be- 
tweene the gentle and the vngentle. 157z N. RoscarrockE 
Prelim, Verses to Bossewell's Armorie, Ye perfit skil Of 
Herehauts art. 1592 Nasue P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 274, Buying 
Armes of the Herald, who giues them the Lyon wit out 
tongue, tayle, or tallents. 1592 Greene Ufst. Courtier in 
Hari, Misc.(Malh.) 11.217 The herralde to blason their de- 
scente from an old house. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Alan in 
lum. t. iii, The first red herring that was hroil’d in Adam 
and Eve's. kitchen, doe I fetch my pedigree from by the 
Harrots bookes. 1663 Woop Life (O. H.S.) 1. 480 (Burial 
of Archbp. Juxon) Persons that canie to attend the corps, 


ano 


wherof Garter King at armes was one and four more 
heralds. 1687 Drypen Hind. & P. ttt. 156 Do you not know 
that for a little coin Heralds can foist a name into the line? 
1766 Extick London 1V. 26 ‘Tbe six heralds are Windsor, 
Chester, Lancaster, York, Richmond, and Somerset, who 
take place according to seniority in office. 1844 DtsraeEii 
Coningsiy iv. tv, The heralds they pay to paint their 
carriages. 

+d. Formerly called, with reference to some 
functions of the office, herald of (at) arms. 

1377 [see b]. ©1435 Torr. Portugal 2465 Harroldys of 
armes cryed on hight, The prynce and that other knyght 
No more juste shall thay. c1s3o Lp, Berners Arth. Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814) 34 Than was it cried by an haraude of armes, 
yt ecbe of them should do theyr best. 1556 Chron. Gr. 
friars (Camden) 50 There was made a proclamacyon with 
dyvers harhoddes of armes and pursevanttes in their cote 
armeres. 1569 Nottinghant Rec. IV. 134 Gevyn to the 
haret of armes..xxs. 1646 Br. Maxwert. Burd. Issach. in 
Phenix (1708) I]. 296 ‘Vhe Lords of the Council .. sent a 
Gentleman .. with an Herald at Arms, to.. dissolve their 
Meeting. 1727-5x CHambers Cyc/, s.v., Heralds, or heralds 
at arms, 

+e. King herald, Lyon herald: ancient names 
of Garter king-of-arms and Lyon king-of-arms: see 
KING-OF-ARMS. 

[¢ 1276 in Spelman Géoss. (1664) s.v. //eraddus, Petrus Rex 
Hyraudorum citra aquam de Trent ex parte boreali. 13... 
Statuta Armorum Stat. Realm (1810) 1. 231 E ge nul Roy 
des Haraunz ne Menestrals portent privez armez.] ¢ 1460 
J. Russert Bk. Nurture 1035 A herrowd of Armes as 

ret a dygnyte hus, Specially kynge harrawd must haue 

principalle place. 1596 Datrymece tr. Leslie's [1ist. 
Scot, Vi. 140 The King of Scotis .. in haist directes Lyon 
harrat King of armes to the Jnglis King. /éid. 142 The 
king. .his lettres delyuiris to lyon Harratt, wrytne in verie 
sour and proud wordes. 

f. Heralds’ College, or College of Arms: aroyal 
corporation, founded 1483, consisting of the Earl 
Marshal, kings-of-arms, heralds, and pursuivants, 
exercising jurisdiction in matters armorial, and now 
recording proved pedigrees, and granting armorial 
bearings. //eralds’ Office, the office of this corpora- 
tion. 

1588 Tuynne Let. Ld. Burghley in Animady. Introd. 91 
The whoole colledge of hereaudes. a16s5 in Cotgrave 
Treas. Wit & Lang., Her.126 He is at the Heralds Office 
yondir. What, Has he purchas’'d Arms then? a@1661 
Futter Worthies (1840) I, 153 If it was his assigned and 
not hereditary coat, it will be long enough ere therald's 
office grant anotber. 1709 Sterte atler No. 11» 4, Ishall 
give you my Genealogy, as a Kinsman of ours has sent it 
me from the Hleralds-Office. 1869 Rocrers //ist. Gleanings 
1. 32 A parvenu pays the Heralds’ College for a pedigree. 

2. transf. and fig. a. One who proclaims or an- 
nounces the mcssage of another; a messenger, 
envoy. Hence, a frequent title of newspapers, as 
The Morning Iferald, Glasgow ITerald, cte. 

1377 Lancer. P. Pt. B. xvi. 247 pus haue I [Abraham] ben 
his ecge here and inhelle. 1467 Str J. Paston in Pastou 
Lett. No. 570 II. 301, 1 alweys sehall he your herault bothe 
her, if sche com hydder, and at home when I kome hon. 
1588 Suaks. LZ. L. ZL. v. ii. 97 Their Herald is a pretty 
knauish Page: That well by heart hath con’d his embas- 
sage. 1615 J. Steruens Satyr. Ess. 201 His tongue, the 
Herald of his imagination, is a busie Officer. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evaug. 7. 1. 230, | finde our very enemies Prophets 
to foretell, and Heraulds to declare it, for us. 1781 Cowrer 
Charity 136 A herald of God's love to pagan lands. 1836 
Emerson Nature, Beauty Wks. (Bohn) II. 149 Beauty in 
naturets not ultimate. It is the herald of award and eternal 
beauty. 

b. A person (or thing) that precedes and an- 
notinces the approach of another; a forerunner, 
precursor, 

1sg2 SHAKS. Nom. & Ful. m. v. 6 It was the Larke the 
Herauld of the Morne. c1600 — Sonn. i, Only herauld 
to the gaudy spring. 1759 Ditworrit /’ofe 76 One of the 
most active heralds to his rising fame. 180z Worpsw. 7'o 
the small Celaudine viii, Herald of a mighty hand, Of a 
joyous train ensuing. 1878 Huxtry /hystogr. 197 Earth- 
quakes are often the heralds of volcanic eruptions. 1894 
HH. DrumMonp Ascent Aan 295 The Flower, botanically, is 
the herald of the Fruit. ; 

3. One skilled in heraldry ; a heraldist. 

1821 Scott Aenifzw. xii, £ With neck reguardant,’ said the 
herald. 1880 Warren Book-flates xii. 126 A print-collector, 
an ex-librist, and a herald. 

4. (In full, //erald-moth). Name of one of the 
noctuid moths, Goxoptera libatrix. 

1832 J. Rennie Sutterfl, & Aloths 82 The Herald..appears 
in April and end of July. 1843 Duncan in Nat. Libr. XL. 
231 The Herald-moth .. is .. found plentifully in October, 
whence Aurelians have called it the Herald, from an idea 
that its appearance gave indication of the approach of 
winter. 

5. attrib, and Comd., as herald angel, star, etc. ; 
herald-vowched adj. ; herald-crab = heraldic crab ; 
herald-moth: sce sense 4; herald-painter (see 
quot. 1688). 

1646 G. DameL Poems Wks. 1878 I. 45, I neither boast, 
nor Skorne, a faire discent, Noble, and Herald-vouched 
Ancient. 
Left his ground-nest, high towering to descry The Morn’s 
approach, 
Painter is such as Paints Coats of Arms on Escochions, 
Shields, Tables, Penons, Standarts, and such like. 1728 
Pore Dunc. u. 18 The Queen, to glad her sons, proclaims 
By herald Hawkers, high heroic Games, _ 1753 WHITFIELD 
Hymu, Hark, the herald Angels sing, Glory to the new- 
born King. 1771 Gray Corr. N. Nicholls (1843) 127 Jean 
Froissart, son of Thomas, by profession a herald painter. 
1808 Scotr Warm. iv. xiv, The Herald-bard (Sir David 


1671 Mitton ?. Ren. 279 Now the berald lark 
1688 R. HotmE Armoury 1. 147/2 A Herald | 
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Lyndesay, Lyon-King and poet}. 1850 TENNyson /2 Avent, 
xxxvill, The herald melodies of spring. 1878 B. TayLor 
Deukalion 1. i. 137 No berald star announced my birth. 

Hence He‘raldess, a female herald. + Heraldet, 
a petty herald. He-raldship, the office or dignity 
of a herald. 

188: J. M. Ropwect /sa. 98 Zion, heraldess of joy, get 
thee up into a high mountain. 1890 G. A. Smit /sasah 
II. v. 85 The verses from Behold yous God, to the end 
of the Prologue are the song of the heraldess. 1625 B. 
Jonson Staple of N. ww. i, Fit. Her grace’s herald? Adu. 
No herald yet, a heraldet. 1613 Sevpen ///ustr. Drayton’s 
Poly-olb. itl, [Woden], heing by name president of ways, 
and by his office of heraldship Pacifex, i.e. Peacemaker. 

Herald, v. Forms: sec sb.; also 4-5 hiraude, 
hyraude. [a. OF. herauder, heraulder, hirauder, 
f. heraut, hiraut HERALD sh.] 

1. ¢raxs. To proclaim, to announce, as at hand 
or drawing nigh ; to usher #77, introduce. 

€1384 CHaucer 4. Fame iti. 486 His clarioun.. With which 
he wonde is to hiraude [v. rv. herawde, heraude, hyraude] 
Hem that me list preised be. 1605 SHaxs. Afacd. 1. iii. 102 
Wee are sent, ‘I'o giue thee from our Royall Master thanks, 
Onely to harrold thee into his sight, Not pay thee. 1631 
R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xv. § 3. 261 She must 
be .. Heralded, proclaimed, Trumpetted, as the onely Para- 
gon of her Sexe. 1810 Soutury Ae/ama vil. v, Vhe Orient 
..Kindles as it receives the rising ray, And heralding his 
way, Proclaims the presence of the Power divine. 1855 
Lonar, //iaw, ix. 126 And the heron..Heralded the hero's 
coming. 1869 Puittirs Vesuv. iii. 46 Six months of con- 
tinued earthquakes .. heralded the eruption. 1886 F. W. 
Rosixson Courting Mary Smith I. 292 ‘The new young 
day which the chimes of Coalsby had heralded in a few 
minutes ago. 

+2. intr. To act as herald. Ods. rare-°. 

1530 Patscr. 583/1, I herawde, I expresse the offyce of 
an herawde, ye harande, 

Hence He:ralding v/. sb. and J//. a. 

1814 Cary Dante, Paradise xxvi. 42 (St John] who chief 
proclaim’st E’en at the outset of thy heralding. .the mystery 
of heaven. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1. xxvii. 211 The tempest 
-.I heard its heralding roar in the gullies of the mountains. 

Herald, corrupt form of HARKELD. 

Heraldic (hére'ldik),a. [f. HERALD s4., prob. 
after I. héraldigue (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.). 

1. Of or pertaining to heraldry. Also fig. 

1772 Warton Life Sir 7. ope 199 (T.) Heraldic surcoats 
of arms. 1774 — Hist. Eng. Poetry 1, 336 Vhe pompous 
circumstances of which these heraldic narratives consisted, 
and the minute prolixity with which they were displayed. 
1847 Gloss, //eraldry 10 The distinction bet ween the heraldic 
antelope and the natural. 1887 Miss Brappon Like & Un- 
‘ike i, Rich in the heraldic history of aristocratic alliances. 

2. Heraldic crab: a Japanese crab, //uenia heral- 
dica, one of the A/azad : see quot. 

1863 Woop Nat. Hist. III. 568 Vhe Heraldic Crab, so 
called hecause the shape of its carapace presents a fanciful 
resemblance to the shield and mantle employed by heraldic 
painters in depicting coat armour. 

Hera‘ldical, a. [f.as prec. + -av.] = HeRatnic. 

1610 Guituim //eraldry ii. xvi. (1660) 201 Whose great 
study and travell in this Heraldicall Art, hath .. been suffi- 
ciently manifest. 1814 D'Israevri Quarrels Auth. (1867) 
491 High notions of the importance of heraldical studies. 

Hera'ldically, ad. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] Ina 
heraldic manner ; according to the rules of heraldry. 

1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia I. 1. vi. 299 note, The 
armorial hearings of Scotland, most heraldically displayed. 
1879 J. C. Cox Ch. Derbysh. WV. 236 The church was 
heraldically visited. .by Sir William Dugdale, 

Heraldist (heraldist). [f. HERALp sé. +-18T.] 
One who is versed in heraldry. 

1814 [)'Israeti Quarreds Auth. (1867) 492 [The] excesses 
of lis pen .. show the insensibility of the mere heraldist to 
the nobler genius of the historian. 1896 Hooh:seller’s Catal., 
The result of..most painstaking labour of the celebrated 
Heraldist and Archwxologist. 

+ He-raldize, v. 0ds. 
trans. To cmblazon. 

1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Quarrel betw. Tower Hill & 
Tyburn, These aris for thee my muse hath heraldized. 
1760 STERNE Seru. I11. 339 The opportunity. . of raising a for- 
tune, and heraldizing a name. 1784 New Spectator 11. 5/1. 

He‘rald-like, a. and adv. Like or after the 
manner of a herald. 

c1470 Henry Wallace vit. 1653 In Scotland sone he 
cummyn is onon, Bot harrold lyk he sekis his presens. 1625 
K. Lone tr. Barclay’'s Argenis w. ii. 238 A certaine souldier 
..atttred Herald-like. 1770 Armstrone A/isc, II. 279 (Jod.) 
According to nice heraldlike ceremony, the son... ought to 
take the wall of the father. 

Herraldrist. rare. [f. Weratpry + -1st: cf. 
symmetrist.| One who is versed in heraldry. 

1875 M. A. Lower Eng. Surnames (ed. 4) 1. v. 89 The 
late celehrated heraldrist, Nicholas John Pbilipson of New- 
castle-upon- Tyne. 

Heraldry (he'raldri’. Forms: see HERALD. 
[f. Heratp s6.4+-Rry: cf. poetry, pedantry] 

1. The art or science of a herald; now, esp. the 
art or science of blazoning armorial bearings and 
of settling the right of persons to bear arms or cer- 
tain bearings; in connexton with which it deals with 
the tracing and recording of pedigrees, and deciding 
of questions of precedence. ; ; 

Canting Heraldry, that which deals with canting arms: 
see CanTinc JPL. a? 5. B 1 

1572 BossEwett Armorie Ded., Such one was of ate 
specially in this kinde of Herehaultry a very frutefiul an i 
worthy writer, master Gerard Leigh. 1663 Gersier Couzse 


[f. IfenALD sd, + -1Z5.] 
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FE viija, The Antiquity and Origine of IHerauldry. a 1668 
Dexnan Progr, Learn. 183 “Iwas no false heraldry when 
Madness drew Her pedigree from those who too mich knew. 
1769 Junius Lett, xii. 49 You may look back..to an illus- 
trions pedigree, in which bealdsy has not left a single good 
quality upon record. 1830 Macautay £ss.. Byron (1887) 
160 Is poetry, like heraldry, mere matter of arbitrary regu- 


‘lation? 1872 Ruskin Eagle’s N. § 47 Vhe most brilliant, 


and,.most practically effective of the arts— Heraldry, 

Jig. 1641 ‘Smectymnuus’ Iind. Ausw. vi. 88 As for 
the Herauldry in blazoning Aerius for an heretick .. We 
referre to former answeres. a 1652 J. Smit Se/, Disc. iv. 
rs All those discourses which have been written of the soul’s 
ieraldry, will not blazon it so well to-us as itself will do. 
/bid. ix. 410 Titles of worldly honour in heaven's heraldry 
are but only ¢rtudi nominales. 1823 in Pounna Baillie’s 
Collect. Poems 263 Watt, who in heraldry of science ranks 
With those to whom men owe high meed of thanks. 


+b. Heraldic practice or regulation. Obs. 

1602 Suaks. //am. 1, i. 87 Hamlet .. Did slay this Fortin. 
bras: who by a Seal’d Compact, Well ratified by Law, and 
Heraldrie, Did forfeite (with his life’ all those his Lands. 

+c. Heraldic title, rank, or precedence. Ilence, 

‘An old and obsolete abuse of buying and selling 
precedence in the paper of causes for hearing’ 
(Whartows Law Lex. 1883). Obs. 

1601 Suaxs. Ad’s Vell 11, iit. 280 You are more sawcie 
with Lordes and honorable personages, then the Commission 
of your birth and vertue giues you Heraldry. «1734 Nort 
Lives 1. 435 Nothing sat heavier upon his spirits than a 
great arrear of business.. for he knew well that from thence 
there sprang up a trade in the register’s office, called 
heraldry, that is, buying and selling precedence in the paper 
of causes, . 

2. A heraldic emblazoninent or deviee ; a collec- 
tion of heraldic devices; armorial bearings; heraldic 
symbolism. Also /rg. 

1593 Suaks. Lucr. 64 Vhis [erauldry in Lucrece face was 
seene, Argued by Beauties red and Vertues white, 2602 
— Mam, i. ii. 478 Pyrrhus.. Hath now this dread and 
blacke Complexion smear’d With Ileraldry inore dismall. 
¢1708 Swirt BLaacis & Philemon 93 Vhe ballads .. high in 
order plac’d, describe The heraldry of evry tribe. 1795 
SouTney Poan of Are vin. 37 Known by the buckler’s 
blazon‘d heraldry, Salisbury lay dead. 1870 F. R. Witsox 
Ch. Lindisf. 76 & series of panels filled alternately with 
heraldry and figures. 1889 Century Alag. Dec. 237/2 Nature 
soon covers the work of man in wood or stone with a carpet 
of inoss and her own heraldry of lichens. 

3. ‘The office of herald or official messenger. 

1594 Hooker ec. Pol. 1. xv. §1 The law of Heraldry in 
war Is positive, 1834 Lytton Pilger. Rhine xix, Fulfilling 
the heraldry of God, to each Star he appointed tbe duty 
and the charge. 1835 — Avenzi it. i, I trust ny next 
heraldry will be to a more friendly court. 

The action of announcing and ushering in 
with ponip and ceremony ; heraldic pomp. 

1630 Mitton Cirrumctsion 10 He who with all Heaven's 
heraldry whilere Entered the world, now bleeds to give us 
ease. 1800 CoLeRripGE Christabe/ 11, We would proclaim it 
far and wide, With trump and solemn heraldry. 1840 Mit. 
Piss. & Disc. (1875) 1. 427 A writer .. announced, with all 
the pomp and heraldry of triumphant genius, a discovery. 

+tHeraldy. Ods. [f. Heraup sé. + -y. With 
quots. 1390, 1747 cf. OF. heraudie cassock, long 
cloak.) =TIERALDRY 1, 2. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 173 (Fairf. MS.) Yet wole he [detrac- 
tion] iangle noght forthi, As he which hatb the heraldie Of 
hem that usen for to lye. aye J. Sternens Satyr. Ess. 355 
He hath Heraldy enough to place every man by his Armes. 
1651 CLEVELAND /’oems 5 She Makes pearl and planets 
humble herauldy. 1738 Stuart in /'Atl. Trans. XL. 51 
Red, expressed by the lines thus |]}] as in Heraldy. 1747 
W. Horsey Foo! No. 73 #7 With his Bib under his Chin, 
his motly Coat, like a Heraldy on his Shoulders. 

Heralt, obs. form of Hera.p sé, 

Herand(e, obs. forms of Exkanp. 

Herapathite (herapapait). Chem. (f. era- 
path, an English analyst (1795-1868).] Todo-sul- 
phate of quinine in its crystalline form. 

1865-72 Warts Dict. Chem, If. 149. 1875 H. C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 61 Crystals of Herapathite separate, in the 
forin of right-angled quadrate rhombic leaves. 1886 Encyci. 
Brit, XX. 185 Herapathite .. possesses optical properties 
similar to those of tourmaline. 

Heraud, -aught, -ault, -aut, cte., obs. ff. 
HERALD, ete. 

Herb (haib), sé. Forms: 3-6erbe, 3-7 herbe, 
4 eerbe, 6 earbe, heerb, Sc. hairb, 6-7 hearbe, 
6-herb; also5~-6 yerbe, y dial, yerb, yarb, yirb. 
[In ME. usually evde, a. OF. erde (11th c. in Littré), 
mod.F. here ( = It. erba, Sp. yerba, Pg. herva):— 
L. herba grass, green crops, herbage, herb. In OF. 
and ME. oceasionally spelt with 4 after Lat.; re- 
gularly so since ¢1475, but the / was mute until 
the 19th c., and is still so treated by many: see H 
(the letter).] 

1. A plant of which the stem does not become 
woody and persistent (as in a shrwb or a ¢ree), but 
remains more or less soft and succulent, and dies 
down to the ground (or entirely) after flowering. 

1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 221/41 Of treon and herbes, bikke 
-. bi-set ineche side. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer Z. G. IV. Prol. 169 
To speke of gomme or erbe or tre. 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) I. 257 Hilles and woodes .. habundante in yerbes 
and pastures and mony wilde bestes. 1526 TIXDALE J/at/. 
xiti, 32 When it is growne it is the greatest amonge yerbes. 
a1631 Donne £figr, (1652) 92 An Hearb thou [Tobacco] 
art, but useless. 1647 CLARENDON //ist. Reb. ui. § 64 Strew- 
ing Flowers and Herbs in the ways as they pass'd. 1880 
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Gray Struet. Bot. iit. § 3. 50 Herbs are plants in whicb the 
stem does not become woody and persistent, but dies annually 
or after flowering, down to the ground. 

2. spec. Applied to plants of which the leaves, or 
stem and leaves, are used for food or medicine, or 
in some way for their scent or flavour, 

¢ 1290.5. Eng. Leg. 1. 18 598 A fair herbe, pat men cleopez 
letuse..In hire mouth heo pulte parof a lef. ¢ 1380 Wyc1ir 
Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 28 Erbis of vertue pat growen in hem, 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Can, l’eom. DP rol. & T. 246 And herbes (v.7, 
erbis] koude I telle eek many oon As Egremoyne Valerian 
and lunarie And other swiche if that me liste tarie. ©1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xvi. 371 He toke an erbe, and 
robbed Charlemagnes noose & his lippes wyth it. 1577 B. 
Gooce Lleresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 38 b, Flaxe and Hempe 
..be not to be recetved in the number of Corne nor Pulse, 
Fodder nor Hearbes. 1633G. Hersert Semple, Sunday vi, 
Those Who want herbs for their wound. 1725 Watts Logic 
1, ¥i.§ 3 If the leaves are of chief use to us, we call them 
herbs : as sage, mint, thyme. 1802 A/ed. Frn/. V111. 530 
Fumigations with aromatic substances, woods, heibs, and 
resins. 1839 FE. D. Clarke 7 rav. Russia 55/1 Broth, made 
with fish and wild herbs. 

3. collect. Herbage. Also fig. (quot. 1677 . 

1382 Wycutr //ed. vi 7 The eithe drynkynge reyn .. and 
bryngynge forth couenable eerbe. 1535 CoverpaLe /'s. 
xxxvil[ij. 2 Cut downe like BP grasse, and .. wythered euen 
as y¢ grene herbe. 1677 Gace Crt. Gentiles wv. 208 Rich 
men. .are deservedly stiled the Herbe of Drones, which they 
devour. 1725 Pore Odyss. v. 557 On the flow'ry herb .. he 
lay. 1850 ‘Texxyson /n Mer. xcv, Underfoot the herb 
was dry. 

4. The leafy part of a (herbaecons) plant; esp. 
as distinct from the root. 

1662 J. Davies tr, Olearius’ Voy, Ambass. 314 Vhe herb 
and seed of Werme. 1799 Wed. Frnl, 1. 26 The herb and 
flowers of the arnica are. .niost conveniently given in simple 
infusion. ‘ 

tb. f2 the herb: green, not yet ripe. Obs. Cf. 
in the blade, in leaf; F. en here), 

1652 Srarke /’ritn, Devot. (1663) 365 Since our haruest is 
but in the hearb, 

+5. =Ilerpa, q.v. Obs. 

6. General Combs., as herb-bcd, -cater, -flower, 
-garden, -gatherer, -juice, -locusl, -market, -plot, 
-seller, ete. ; herb-caling, -like adjs. 

1858 Giexny Gard. Every-day Bk. 78/2 You get fine 
healthy young plants..to form a good *herb-bed. c1gis 
Cocke Lorell's B. (Percy Soc.’ 5 Patrycke peuysshe *heerb- 
eter, 1651-3 Jer. Tavtor Serm. for Vear u. x. (R.), His 
little garden miude for .. the feasting of a few Pythagorean 
herb-eaters. 1726Swirt /f cannot rain, etc. Wks. 1755 I11. 
1. 135 The new sect of berb-eaters [vegetarians]. 1733 
Arsutuxot Al/tments 215 *Herb-eating Animals. 1583 
Stanyucrst ners 1. (Arb.) 40 Senting delicat *herbflowrs. 
1535 CoverDaLe 1 Avugs xxi, 2 Geue me thy vynyarde, 
1 wyll make me an *herbgarden therof. 1570 Levisxs 
Manip. 34/11 *Herbe-garth, Aerbarinm, oleartum. 1552 
He coet, *Herbe gatherer, Acrbarins. 1885 Tuer Old Lond. 
Cries 32 The simplers, or herb-gatherers .. supplied the 
herb-shops in Covent Garden. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xxvi. 
351 Flowers .. of a greene or “herbelike colour. 1658 
Row ann Monfet's Theat. Ins. 997 Either the Bruchus, or 
the little *Herb-locust, Grashopper, or Kricket. 1552 
Hetoet, *Herbe inarket, /achanopolium. 1715 Leont 
Lalladio’s Arelitt, (1742) 11. 82 The Herb-Market, now 
called M/ontanara. 1611 Fiorio, //erdaio..an *hearbe-plot 
where hearbes grow. 1530 Patscr. 230/2 *Herbe sellar. 
1782 S. Peace Cur. Afisc. 45 At Coronations the ground is 
strewed with flowers bya person..called the *Herbstrewer. 

7. Special Combs.: +herb-bane, name invented 
by Parkinson for the parasitic genus Orobanche or 
broom-rape ; herb beer, a beverage prepared from 
herbs; herb-tea, herb-water, a medicina] infu- 
ston of herbs. See also HERB-MAN, -WIFE, -WOMAN, 

1640 Parkinson 7heat, Rot. 1362 Orobanche.. Kill herbe 
or herbe bane. 1891 Daily News 28 Nov. 5/5 The pro- 
prictor insists that his *herb beer is .. a medicine .. In the 
end ‘herb beer’ was declared to be a refreshment. 1744 
Berwecey Sirts § 75 When .. *herb-teas shall be found to 
have little .. effect. 1841 [Emerson Lect., Conservative 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 274 Swallowing pills and herb-tea. 1886 
Mrs. Huncertorp Lady Branksmere 11. xxxiii. 230, 1 hope 
-.you took the *herb-water I prescribed. 

b. In various names of plants, as herb St. Bar- 
bara (+ 4erb S’, Barbe, herb Barbara),a name for 
Winter-cress, Harbarea ; herb carpenter, Pruz- 
ella vulgaris =Carpenter’s herb (CARPENTER sd, 5) 
(Britten & Holl.); herb of the cross, a name for 
Vervain, Verbena officinalis (see quot.); t+ herb 
fluellin = FLUELLIN ; herb frankincense, an aro- 
matie umbelliferous plant, Laserpitium latifolium 
(Miller P/ant-n.); herb of friendship, a species 
of Stonecrop, Sedunt Anacampseros (Miller) ; 
herb Gerard, Goutweed, Zgopodium Podagraria; 
herb-Henry [med.L. malus Henricus, Ger. bdser 
Heinrich}, Dog's Mereury; + herb impious [tr. 
L, herba impia], old name of Filago germanica 
(see quot.) ; herb-lily, a florist’s name for plants 
of the genus A/strameria (N.O. Amaryllidacezx), 
natives ofSonthAmerica; herb-Louisa, the Lemon- 
scented Verbena, Aloysia citriodora (Miller); herb 
Margaret, ‘the daisy, Zel/’s perennis’ (Prior) ; 
herb of St. Martin, Sauvagesta erecla, a native 
of tropical America and the West Indies; herb 
Mary, St. Mary’s herb = CosTMarY; + herb 
paralysy, an old name for the cowslip; + herb 
Peter, ‘the cowslip, from its resemblance to St. 
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Peter’s badge, a bunch of keys’ (Prior); herb-royal 
(¥. Aerbe royale| southernwood; herb Sophia, a 
name for Szsymbrium Sophia; t herb terrible, an 
oldname forthe shrub Daphne Jartonraira; therb 
of vine, an old name for Squinancywort, Asperula 
cynanchica; + herb William, a name for Bishop's- 
weed, 4mmi majus; t herb willow, name given 
by Turner to the Yellow Loosestrife (Lystmachia 
vulgaris); extended by Gerarde to the Purple 
Loosestiife (Lylhrum Salicaria\, and various 
species of Willow-herb (Zpilobinm). See also 
Herb Avor, ff, Bennet, /f. Biro, 77. Curisto- 
PHER, //, Fivevear, //. Git, //, Mastic, J/. 
Patience, //. of REPENTANCE, //. Squinantic, //, 
Treroit, //. ‘Trinity, //, TRuEvovE, //, ‘Two- 
PENCE, under ALOE, ete. ; also HlERB-GRaAcE, Hens 
Ive, Hers Joun, Hens Panis, [leitp Roser. 

1578 I.vre Dodoens v. xi. 626 * Herbe S. Barbe is a good 
herbe for salade. hed ec Flerbal it. vill. § 5. 188 
Winter Cresses, or herbe Saint Barbara. 1889 'I'111st.LTON 
Dyer Folklore Pl. xix. 259 In Brittany, vervain is popularly 
termed the ‘*herb of the cross.’ 1578 Lyte Dordoens 1. 
xvii. 26 Taules Betony, *Herbe Fluellyn, or Speedewell. 
1678 Lattieton Lat. Pict., *Werb-frankincense, Lrhanotis. 
1578 |.vyte Dodoens u. cix. 300 Now called (/erba Gerard? 
.-that is to say, *Herbe Gerarde. 1640 Parkinson 7heat. 
Bot. 943 Wee in English Goutewort or herbe Gerard after 
the Brabanders, and of some in our Land Aisweede, or Axe- 
weede. 1827 T. Forster Aacycl. Nat. hen. 101 Merb 
Gerard.,so called from St. Gerard, who is celebrated April 
23d, and who used to be invoked against the gout. 1607 Tor- 
sett. four. Beasts (1658) 60 Black Ilellebore, Aconitum, 
or Wolf-bane .. *herb Henry, and others. 1597 GrrarDE 
Herbal 11. cxcv. § 9. 518 Those flowers .. that cone after 
growe higher, as children seeking to..ouertop their parents 
» for which cause it hath beene called //erba Jonpia, that 
is, the Wicked Herbe, or *Herbe Impious. 1866 7 reas. 
Bot, 1026/1 Slauvagesial erecta, the “Herb of St. Martin.. 
has been used in Brazil for complaints in the eyes, in Peru 
for disorders of the bowels, and in the West Indies as a 
diuetic, 1882 J. Smitn Dict. Hcon /ants, Ierb of St. 
Martin ., \ts leaves are... caten as spinach. 1607 TorseLt 
Four f, Beasts (1658) 68 The priest. .put thereunto frankin- 
cense, *herbmary, and fire. 1516 Grete (/erbal/ ccxii,’ Herbe 
paralysy that some call artetyke ..is principally good for 
palsy artetyke and gowty folke. 1552 Cortann Bk. Prop. 
Mertes, Cristofer female .. huth leues lyke *Herbe Peter, 
but they be nat in allso whyte. 3597 Gerarve //créal 
(1633) Suppl., Herbe Peter, Cowslip, 1530 Patscr. 230/2 
*Herbe royall. 1597 Grerarve Herbal u. cxxxiit. § 1. 408 
*Herbe terrible is a small shrub two or three cubits high. 
1668 Witkixns Meal Char. 112 Smooth hard dry leaves; 
bearing a blew flower like that of Scabious .. Herb terrible. 
1829 Grete lerball ccx, *Herbe or grasse of vyne is other- 
wise called herbe s uynantyke, 1597 Gerarve /ferbal (1633) 
1037 Of some, *Herbe-William, [ull-wort, and Bishops- 
weed. 1614 Marka Chicap //usb, 1. Ameos, Comin royal, 
isa Herb of some called Bulwort, Bishops-weed, or Herb- 
william, 1548 Turner Names of Herbes E ij, Lysimachia 
is of two sortes. ‘The one. . hatha yealowe floure. .it may be 
called inenglishe.. *herbe Wye 1601 Hott.ann //iny I. 
268 Herb Willow giueth the hair of the head a yellow colour. 

Herb, zv. rare. [f. prec.] a. 70 herd it: to 
crop herbage, to graze. b. ¢¢r. To gather herbs. 

1660 Howe et /'arly of Beasts 113, 1 [a boar] ami going to 
herb it among that tuft of Trees, 1884 //arper’s Alag. Oct. 
788/2 Been herbin’ again? 

|| Herba. O¢s. Also 6 yerua. ([ltal. herda, 
Pg. herva grass. Called panni a’herba by the 
Venetian merchant Cesare Fedcrici in 1563.] A 
sort of grass-cloth imported formerly from India. 

158s R. Fitcn in Hakluyt Hoy. II. 389 In this place 
[Oriaa} is..great store of cloth which is made of grasse, 
which they call Yerua, it is like a silke. «1692 Sir H. 
Potcexren Disc. rade (1697) g8 Muslins, Persian Silks, 
Herba Taffaties, Herba Longees, Japan Ware. 1701 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 3737/4 Stuffs mixed with Silk or Herba. 1727 
A. Hamitton New Ace, £. Ind, 1. 394 Of Herba (a Sort 
of tough Grass) they make Ginghams, Pinascos, and several 
other goods for exportation. 1813 Mitpurn Orzent. Comm. 
II. 221 Piece-goods forin the staple commodity of Bengal.. 
The following are the kinds imported..with the number of 
pieces allotted to a ton .. Herba Taffaties 800, 

Herbaceous (habe fas), a. [f. L. Aerdace-us 
grassy, f. hevba HERB: see-aceous. Cf. ¥. herbacé 
(16th e, in Hatz.-Darm.).] . 

1. Of the nature of a hcrb. a. Applied to plants 
which do not develop wood in the stem or branches, 
but die down every year, after flowering (opp. to 
arborescen!) ; also to the soft succulent stems of 
such plants (opp. to (igneous). 

1646 Six T. Browne Psend, Ef, 1. vi. 97 Ginger is the root 
of neither tree nor shrub, but of an herbaceous plant. 1758 
Dorrase Nat. Hist. Cornwall 254 The Alcyonium is of a 
middle nature betwixt the herbaceous and borny sub- 
marines. 1794 Martyn Roussean'’s Bot. xxv. 347 The stem 
is simple, herbaceous, and procumbent. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spee. ix. (1878) 245 Two plants, one being woody 
and the other herbaceous. 1887 Pall A/al/ G. 6 Nov. 13/2 
Horticulturists generally apply the term herbaceous in a 
more limited sense—that is, to those plants which die down 
annually, as the peony and Michaelmas daisy. | 

b. Of the texture and colour of an ordinary leaf; 
applied esp. to green flowers or floral organs. 

1794 Martyn Ronssean’s Bot. xv. 168 The flowers [of 
Lady's Mantle] .. having no corolla .. are only green, or 
what botanists call herbaceous. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
307 Polygonea..sepals 3-6, petaloid or herbaceous. 

+ 2. Composed of or containing herbs. Ods. rare. 

17a§ Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Sallet, One of the most 
agreeable of all tbe boil’d Herbaceous dishes. 
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+ 3. Feeding on herbs, herbivorous. Ods. rare. 

1713 Dernam Phys,-Theol, 1. xi. (1786) 1. 257 The her- 
baceous eaters, for instance, are many, and devour much. 
Jéid, (J.), Their teeth are fitted to their food ..the herbaceous 
to gatbering and comminution of vegetables. 

Hence Herba‘ceously adv., in a herbaceous 
manner; in quot., With a flavouring of herbs. 

1887 Ruskin Preerita II. iv. 112 To have caught a chub 
in tbe Avon, and learned how to cook it spicily and her- 
baceously .. would have been a better result. 

Herbagage, -gerie, -ry, var. I[ARBERGAGE, 
-GERY, Obs. 

Herbage (h5-1bédz). Also 4-6 erbage, 5-6 
(sense 3) arbage. [a. F. herbage, earlier erbage 
(12th c, in Littré), ad. med.L. herbaticum ‘herba 
in pratis succisa’, f. hervba LIERB: see -AGE.] 

1. Herbs collectively; herbaceous growth or vege- 
tation; usually applied to grass and other low- 
growing plants covering a large extent of ground, 
esp. as used for pasture. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 326 She..let her wimpel falle Nigh 
to the wel upon therbage. 1419 Surtees Misc. (1888) 14 
The whilke sall kytte the herbage that grewys apon the 
mote. 1§55 Even Decades 188 To renewe the herbage for 
kyne and other beastes. 165: Hoppes Leviath. 1. xiv. 68 
He that selleth Land, is understood to transferre the Herb. 
age, and whatsoever growes upon it. 1727 A. Hamitron 
New Acc. E. Ind. V1. xxxiii. 11 A pretty good Garden, that 
furnishes the Governor's Table with Herbage and Fruits. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Vat, vi. (1879) 118 From a coarse herb- 
age we passed on to a carpet of fine green verdure. 1856 
Sir B. Bropie Psychol. Jug. 1. i. 4 Steep and lofty chalk 
hills, covered by a scanty herbage. Park . 

+b. Cookery. ? Herbs for garnishing a dish. Ods. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. (1559) II. 492/2 Brawne and mustarde 
.. Pyke in erbage. 

2. The green succulent parts of herbaceous plants; 
the stem and leaves: = HEkB 4. 

1701 Grew Cosmo. Sacra vy. vii. (R.), Which compre- 
hended, with the herbage of plants, their roots, and fruits. 
1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 17 A wholesome food ; such 
as. .the herbage of the Water-cress, the cabbage [etc.]. 1872 
Ouiver Elem. Bot. iw. 212 The herbage of Boraginez is 
often very coarse and hispid. 

3. Law. The natural herbage or pasture of any 
land as a species of property distinct from the land 
itself; hence ‘a liberty that a man hath to feede 
his catell in another mans ground, as in the forest.’ 
(Cowell Jzterpr. 1607.) 
¢%450 in Arnolde Cérvon, (1811) 180 Graunts made .. of 
estate of enheritaunce terme off lyf or terme of yeres or att 
wylle, of ony herbage or pannage. 1490 Plumpton Corr. 
(Camden) 94 Sir, afor the arbage, dout yt not; for sir Henry 
Wentforth, nor yet none other, can have it. 1§35 Act 27 
Heu. Vill,c.6 § 5 Tharbage of which parke..is common to 
the tenauntes, and inhabitantes of the towneshippes nexte 
adioynynge. 1611 Cotcr., Droict @herbage, herbage ; or 
the ltbertic some haue to graze their cattell in other men’s 
woods. 1647 Hawarp Crown Rev, 46 The Herbage and 
Pannage: Fee 11.0.0. 1778 PAil. Surv.S. Irel, 307 Herbage 
would have acted as a premium upon tillage, by being a tax 
upon pasturage. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 302 ‘The 
herbage or vesture of land may be granted by copy. Ina 
modern case it was resolved, that a person might hold the 
prima tonsura of land by copy, while another might have 
the soil, and every other beneficial enjoyment of it, as 
freehold. 

4. alirib., as herbage crop, plant. 

1826 Loupon Fucycl. Agric. (1831) Gloss. 1244 Herbage 
plants, forage plants, such as clover and other plants culti- 
vated chiefly for the herb, to be used either green or made 
into hay. 187§ Wirsox & Tuornxton in Excycl. Brit, L 
370/2 Herbage and forage crops .. grown expressly for the 
sake of the cattle food yielded by their leaves and stems. 

Hence He'rbagea a., covered or overgrown with 
herbage; + He‘rbager, an animal that feeds on 
herbage; +Herba:gious a. [=F. herbageux 
(Cotgr.)], abounding in herbage. 

1727-46 THOMSON Stamnmer 475 Or stream full-flowing, 
that his swelling sides Laves, as he floats along the herbaged 
brink. 1863 Pilgrim. Prairies 1. 265 in the more thickly 
herbaged bottoms. 1599.NasHn Leuten Stuffe 25 What 
an aduantageable creature shee [the cow] is beyonde all the 
foure footed rablement of herbagers and grasse champers. 
a Litucow Trav. 506 Now having seene .. Herbagious 
helds. 

Herbal (hs1bl), sd. [perh. repr. a med. or 
early mod.L. *herbale or *herbalis (sc. liber), f. her- 
balis adj. (see next); cf. med.L. sominale name- 
book, sanuale hand-book, also diurnal, missal, 
ordinal, ritual, etc., as names of books.] 

1. A book containing the names and descriptions 
of herbs, or of plants in general, with their proper- 
ties and virtues; a treatise on plants. Ods. exc. //ist. 

1§16 (ti//e) The Grete Herbal. 1551 Turner (ttle) A 
new Herball; wherin are conteyned the names of Herbes in 
Greke, I.atin, Englysh, Duch, Frencbe, and in the Potecaries 
and Herbaries Latin. 1578 Lyte Dodoens Ded., Hauing 
newly translated into English this Herball or Historie of 
Plantes. 1599 H. Burtes-Dyets drie Dinner F iij, Two 
kinds of Sage, not named in our Herbals. 1628 Ann. 
Barber-Surg, Lond. (1890) 540 To George Peren, Barber- 
Surgeon, my yearball knowne by the name of Gerard’s 
yearball. 1799 Med, ¥rni. 1.211 Herbarium Mauritianum, 

* Tbe Mauritian Herbal’: by P. R. Willemet.. The herbal 
hefore us is the fruit of a journey to India. 1862 WricHt 
Bacon's Ess. Pref. 23 Consulting the old herbals of Lyte, 
Gerarde, and Parkinson. 

+2. A collection of herbs or plants; esf. a col- 
lection of botanical specimens ; = HeRsanius 1. 
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1580 Hottysanpn Treas. Fr. Tong, Wn Herbier, an 
Herball. 1594 Prat Jewell-ho. 1, 33 He may .. lay it 
being drie in his herball. 1665 Pepys Diary 5 Nov., 
Leaves..of several plants, kept dry ; which preserve colour, 
however, and look very finely, better tban any herball. 1712 
STEELE Spect. No. 455 P 2 To collect in voluminous Herbals 
all tbe several Leaves of some one Tree. 1847 EMERSON 
Poems (1857) 171 Who saw what ferns and palms were pressed 
.-In the safe herbal of the coal ? 

tb. (See quot.) zonce-use. 

1606 Cuapman Gentl. Usher Plays’ 1873 1. 278 These 
verdant herbalscleeped Broome Do pierce and enter euerie 
Ladies roome. 

Herbal (harbal), a. [f. L. Aeréal-zs (in med.L.): 
cf. obs, F. herbal (opposed to mznera/) Godef.] 


1. Belonging to, consisting of, or made from herbs. 

1612 tr. Benvenuto's Passenger (N.), Calling of meto that 
herball dinner and leane repast. & G, Canninc Anti- 
Lucretius 1v. 267 All the herbal fragrance of the Field. 
1895 MWestm. Gaz. 4 Sept. 5/1 A specific herbal remedy for 
the treatment of this disease. oe 

+ 2. Of the nature of a herb, herbaceous. Odés. 

@ 1682 Sir T. Browne 7racts 28 The leust of herbal Plants, 
which arise unto such a proportion. 

+ Herbalism. 0és. rare. [f. as next +-IsM.] 
The science of herbs or plants; botany. 

1664 Power £-xA. Philos. 47 The old quarrel in Herbalism, 
which is the least of Seeds. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 
III. Orig. Physick 46 Those Pieces of Herbalism and 
Tillage, writ by Cato, Varro, Columella ; 

Herbalist (hi-1balist), [f. Herpan sé. (or its 
source) + -I8T.] 

1. One versed in the knowledge of herbs or plants ; 
a collector of or writer on plants; a botanist. Now 
used of the early botanical writers. 

15994 Dee Diary (Camden) 50 M' Gherardt, the chirurgeon 
and herbalist. r60r Cornwa tyes Ess. 11. lii. (1632) 331, I 
am no herbalist, not curious about flowers and weeds. 1672 
Mede’s Wks. Life 5 He was a curious Florist, an accurate 
Herbalist, ihorough li vers'd in the Book of Nature. 1758 
Bortase Nat. Hist. Cornwall 233 It is the Eryngium 
marinunt of Herbalists. 31840 E, Newman Brit, Ferns 
(1844) 291 We learn from the herbalists that this plant was 
much in vogue as a medicine. 

2. A dealer in medicinal herbs or simples; one 


who prepares or administers herbal remedies. 

1§92 Greene Ufpst. Courtier in art. Misc, (Malh.) II. 
218, I thought them to be some herbalistes, or some apothe- 
caries. 1611 Frorio, Heréaio, a Simpler, an Herbalist. 
1814 Scott Wav. Ixv, He left an old man, a herbalist, who 
was supposed to understand a little of medicine, to attend 
Waverley. 1851 Ji/ustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 197 These 
bunches are afterwards hung up in the herbalists’ sbops. 

Herbalize, v. arch. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 
intr. To collect (medicinal) herbs. lence Her- 
balizing v/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1695 Sippacp A ufodiog. (1834) 131, 1 went and herbalized 
in the downes and woods with the gardner of the medicine 
garden. 1767 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 89/1 At the herbalizing 
feast of the company of apothecaries Mr. Latham recom- 
mended the Lamium Album or white nettle to the notice of 
his brethren. 1769 Léoyd’s Evening Post 12-14 July 45 
Yesterday the Apotbecaries Company held their Herbaliz- 
ing feast, at the Assembly-house on Blackheath, 801 
Cuartotte Smitu Solit, Wand. U1. 93 Of the fruits of her 
herbalizing. 1835 Gent/. Mag. July 3 The Briseis of the 
tent, a handmaids, was sent to herbalize on tbe banks 
of the river for some fresh and cooling diaphoretic. 

Herbar(e, obs. var. ARBoUR: see HERBER. 

1590 SPENSER F. Q. Ii. ix. 46 The roofe hereof was arched 
over head, And deckt with flowers and herbars daintily. 

+ Herba‘rian. Os. [f. L. herbaria (sc. ars) 
botany, or herbari-us botanist +-AN.] One skilled 
in the knowledge of herbs, a herbalist. 

1577 Harrison £xgland ui. ii. (1878) u. 14 As Pena the 
French herbarian hath also noted in the verie end of his 
herball, 1578 Lyte Dodoens Ded., This Herball .. by the 
trauayle of sundry skylfull Herbarians into diuers otber 
languages translated. 1§78 BANistER f/ist, Man v. 82 A 
little pulse or grayne, called of the Herbarians Faseoli. 

+ Herbarism. O¢s. [f.asnext+-13.] The 
knowledge of herbs; = HERBALISM. 

1597 Gerarve /ferbal 1. xxiv. § 6 (1633) 35 Curious in 
herbarisme. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 204 The pro- 
fessers of Herbarisme or Herbarists there. 1834 SouTHEY 
Doctor 1. 240 Vhe very pith and marrow of herbarism. 

+ Herbarist. 0s. Also 6-7 herberist. See 
also Hexzorist, [f. L, herbaria HERBaRY, botany 
+-18T.} One skilled in herbs ; a herbalist. 

1577 Harrison England 11. xx. (1878) 1. 329 Carolus 
Clusius, tbe noble herbarist. 1613 Purcuas Prlerimave 
(1614) 505 Gerard, with other Herbarists. 1640 (f7¢/e) 
Theatrum Botanicum; The Theater of Plants, .. by John 
Parkinson Apothecary‘e of London, and the Kings Herbarist. 
1713 Dernam Phys.-Theol. x. i. 454 Their seed hath been 
discovered by the industry of the ingenious Herbarist, Mr. 
Sam. Doody. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. viii. 77 The 
science which distinguishes the true botanist from the mere 
herbarist or nomenclator. 

Herbarium (hoibésridm). [Late L. (Cassio- 
dorus ¢ 550): the neuter of an adj., f. Aerba HERB, 
which gave also herbarius botanist, herbaria (sc. 
ars) botany, both in Pliny. See -arium.] A col- 
lection of dried plants systematically arranged; a 
hortus siccus. Also, a book or case contrived for 
keeping such a collection ; the room or building in 
which it is kept. 

[1700-19 Tournerort /nstrt. rei Herb. 1. 671 Herbarium 
sive Hortum siccum appellant collectionem plantarum 
exsiccatarum quz in codicibus vel capsis asservantur, 1751 
Linneus PAilos. Botan., Herbarium prestat omni iconi, 


HERBERIE. 


| necessarium omni Botanico.] 1776 WitHEeRING Brit. Plants 


(1796) I. 35 An Approved Method of Preparing Plants for 

an Herbarium. 1794 Martyn Rousscau's Bot, viii. 77 A 

hortus siccus, or herbarium, by which Latin terms we call 

a collection of dried plants. 1863 BerKetey Brit. Alosses 

ee No plants ure so easy to prepare for the herbarium as 
osses. 


Jig. 1870 LowELt Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 333 
Relegated to that herbarium of Billingsgate gathered by 
the elder Disraeli, 1883 Mrs. Hotmpen tr. Pressensé's 
Study Orig. 321 Language is a tissue of metaphors .. an 
herbarium in which the plants are withered. : 

He'rbarize, v. arch. [f.as HERBARIST + -1ZE;: 
cf. botarize.] =HERBALIZE, HERBoRIZzE. Hence 
He'rbarizing, Herbariza‘tion. 

1670 Lex Talton7s 24 Having a laudable Custom once a 
Year..togoa Herbarizing. 1734 J. Soame Anal, Hampstead 
Water 27 (R.) The Apothecaries’ Company very seldom miss 
coming to Hampstead every spring, and here have their 
herbarizing feast. 1768 Mitter Gard. Dict.(ed.8), Herbarize, 
to go abroad in the fields in quest of different or new herbs 
or plants. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. vi. 60 To enable 
you, after some months herbarization, to render the air, port, 
or habit of each plant familiar to you. 1845 A. Wuite in 
Life Fas. Hamilton (1870) 257 Excuse the familiarity of one 
who has herbarized. 

Herbarwe, -barow, etc., obs. ff. Harzour. 

Herbary (h3-1biri), sd. (Strictly, three different 
words: ad. L. herbdrius botanist, herbalist ; herdd- 
rium, in late L. sense ‘ collection of dried plants’, 
F, herbier, and med.L. sense, ‘collection of living 
herbs, place where herbs abound’, OF. erdzer; L. 
herbaria (OF. herberie, erberie 13th c. in Godef.) 
botany. See HEeRBariuM.] 

I. +1. One skilled in herbs, a herbalist. Oés. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes 1 The commune names 
that Herbaries and Apotecaries use. 1565-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Cucumis silnestris, .. called of harbaries 
Asininus. 1568 “Turner //erba/ im. 80 The Herbaries of 
oure time saye that they are hote and dry. 

II. 2. Acollection of dried plants, a herbarium. 

1591 Percivatt Sf. Dict., Erbolario, an herbarie, he- 
barium, 1810 E. D. Crarke Trav. Russia (1839) 68/1 
Looks filled with plants for our herbary. 

3. A place where herbs are grown ; a garden of 
herbs or vegetables. 

1634 JacKSon Creed vil. Christ's Ausw. § 87 Wks. V1. 
478 Lhe sweetest flowers that grow either in the prophetical 
or evangelical herbary. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
xxviii. (1840) II, 413 xofe, An Herbary, for furnishing do- 
mestic medicines, always made a part of our ancient gardens. 
1796 C. Marsuatt Garden. iii. (1813) 41 Let not pot herbs 
be forgot, but provide a general herbary in that part of the 
garden which is most contiguous to the kitchen. 

4. A treatise on herbs; a herbal. (szoce-z5¢.) 

1897 Dowpen Fr. Lit. 1. iii. 40 The earliest versified 
Restiary, which is also a Volucrary, a Herbary, and a 
Lapidary. 

III. +5. The science of herbs; botany. rave. 

1627 Hakewitt Afol, 11. vill, § 1 (1630) 246 The two 
legges of Physicke are Anatomie and Herbarie. 

+ Herbary,a. Ofs. [ad. L. herbaria (ars): 
see HerBanium.] Relating to herbs; botanical. 
Tlerbary art, botany. 

1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden To Rdr., This Herbary 
Art hathsince groaned under the defects of many unworthy 
Authors. i 

Herbegage, -gery, -ger(e. -geour: 
HARBERGAGE, -GERY, IIARBINGER. 

Herbegi, obs. or erron. f. herber?, HARBOURY. 

41300 Signs bef. Fudgem, 167 in E. E, Poems (1862) 12 
Louerd 3if vs ur herbegi, a3e to helle, let us neuer go. 

+ Herbelade. Cookery. Obs. Also hebolace, 
(h)erbeblade, hayrblad. (cf. It. herdolata ‘a 
kinde of tarte made of yoong herbes: greene sauce ’ 
(Florio) =OF. erdolee ‘medicine prepared with 
herbes’ (Godef.). Cf. also med.L. herbolasta ‘ pani- 
ficium herbis fartum & conditum’ (Du Cange). 
A kind of pork-sausage mixed with herbs and baked 
in a crust. 

2o3390 Form of Cury 13 Llebolace. Take Oynons and 
erbes and hewe hem small and do perto gode broth, and 
aray it as pu didest cahoch. ¢1430 20 Cookery-bhs. 54 
llerbelade. Take Buttes of Porke fetc.]. ¢1450 /did. 76 
Take a litul of be broth pat pe porke was soden yn, and 
drawe hit porgh a streynour, and caste to the erbeblade, 
and yef hita boyle. 14.. Noble Bk. Cookry (1882) 58 To 
mak hairblad opyne. 

Herbengar, -er, obs. forms of HARBINGER. 

Herber(e, -eir, -our, common ME. forms of 
ARBOUR, esp. in its earlier senses, Green plot, herb- 
or flower-garden, orchard. 

Herber(e, -age, obs. ff. HARBOUR, -AGE. 

Herberewe, -re3en, obs. ff. Harsour sé. and v. 

Herbergage: sce HarperRcace. 

Herberger(e, -geour, -jour, etc., obs. ff. 
HarBincek. Herbergery: see HarBERGERY. 

Herbergh, -ber3, -berw(e, etc., ME. forms 
of Harsour sé.1}and v. Herberi, -y(@, obs. var. 
Harpoury sé., HaRBRY v, 

+ Herberie, erberie. Obs. rare. [a. OF. 
erberie, herberie, a collection of j herbs, a herb- 
market, ‘ herbes; increase, provision, or store of 
herbes ’ (Cotgr.), f. Aerbe Hers: see -ERY.] Herbs 


collectively, ‘store’ of herbs; herbage. , 
arqoo Pistill of Susan 8 Of erbus and of erberi {v. ». 


see 


HERBESCENT. 


erbage), so auenauntliche I-diht. /dd. 11 Of Erberi and 
Alees, Of alle Maner of trees. 

Herberough, -rowe, -berrowe, -beruh: 
see HARBOUR sd, and v. 

Herbescent (haibesént), a. [f. L. herda 
HERB +-ESCENT.] Growing like a herb; becom- 
ing or tending to become herbaceous. 

1727 Battery vol. 1, Herdescent, growing to an herb. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Herbescent, growing into a herb or in the 
form of one. 

Herb Eve: see Hern Ive, 

Herb-grace, herb of grace. Also herb- 
a-grace, and corruptly herbgrass, herby-grass. 
[app. of English origin: snpposed to have arisen 
like the synonym, //erb of Aepentance, out of the 
formal cvincidence of the name Aue with RuE z. 
and sé, repent, repentance. See quots. 1592-3, 
1602. (But Parkinson, Zheazr, Bol. 134 says ‘from 
the many good properties wherunto it serveth ’.) 

Notwithstanding Turner, not known in French.) 

1. An old name for the herb Rue, Aula graveo- 
lens. (Now Oés. or dial.) 

15948 TurNeR Nawes of /lerbes, Ruta is called..in englishe 
and frenche, Rue and herbe grace, in dutch, Ruten. 1577 
B. Goocr slereshach's Hush. 1, (1586) 122 b, Take of Gar. 
like heades, seven ounces, of learbegrace three handfuls. 
1992 GREENE Ufst. Courtier (1871) 4 Some of then: smiled 
und said ‘rue was called herb grace’ which though they 
scomed in their youth, they mie wear in their age, and it 
was never too late to say miserere. 1593 SHaks. Arch. //, 
it. iv. 10g Tle set a Banke of Rew, sowre Herbe of Grace: 
Rue, eu’n for ruth, heere shortly shall be seene, In the re- 
mempbrance of a Weeping Queene. 1602 — //ant. iv. v. 182 
Ther’s Rew for you, and heere’s some for me. Wee may call 
it Herbe-Grace a Sundaies ¢1610 Row Lanvs Terrible 
Battell 24 Angellica is but a rotten root, Ilearbe-grace in 
scorne, I trample vnder-foot. 1665 R, Hooke Alicrogr. 141 
The surface of Rue, or Herbgrass, is polish’d. 1679 G. R. 
tr. Boyatuau's Theat. World 1,27 Rue, or as we call ii, 
Herb of Grace. 1701 C. WoLLeEy Jrnl. N. ork (1860) 44 
The vertue of Rue or Werb-a-grace. 1865 Cornh. Mag. 
July 39 Shakspeare’s ‘herb o° grace’ is sadly corrupted, and 
hardly recognizable under the form ‘herby-grass ’. 

2. In general sense; a herb of virtue or valuable 
properties. 

1866 7reas. Bot. sv. Verbena, Vervein has ever been 
held to be ‘an herb of grace’, and so highly was it 
esteemed, [etc.}. 

3. (Herb of grace.) fig. 

1601 Suans. All's Hell w. v.18 Indeed sir she was the 
sweete Margerom of the sallet, or rather the hearbe of grace. 
1875 Tennyson Q. A/ary in. iv, Mercy, that herb-of-grace, 
Flowers now but seldom, 

He rbicarni‘vorous, a. [f. erdi-, combining 
f{. L. herba UERB + carntvorous.| ‘Living on both 
vegetable and animal food’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Herbicolous (hasbikélas), a. [f. L. herba 
grass + -cola inhabiting + -ous.] Growing on her- 
baceous plants, as a fungus. 

[1863 BerkeLey Outl Brit. Fungology, Gloss. Herbicolz.| 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., /erbicolous, living on herbs. 

Herbid (h3-1bid), a. rare. 2? Obs. [ad. L. her- 
bid-us,f. herba: see-1D. In obs, F. herbide (Godef.).] 
Grassy, grass-like. 

1657 Tomtxson Renou's Disp. 349 It beares an herbid 
and patulous uinbell. 17427 Baiwey vol. 11, //erdia, full of 
grass or herbs. 

Herbiferous (haibi‘féras), a. [f. 1. herbifer 
grass-bearing +-ous.] Dearing or producing herbs. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Herbifcrous, bringing forth hearbs 
or grass. 1731-52 in MittER Gard, Dict. 1830 Heston, 
Rev. XIII. 208 Modern artists have none of the herbiferous 
taste of the Greeks. 

Herbigage, -bige, -binge, -binger: 
THIARBERGAGE, -BINGE, -BINGER, 

+Herbish, a. Ods. [f. llexp + -1sn.] Re- 
sembling a herb; greenish. 

1562 Turner //erdal ni. 70 b, Out of the which come furth 
floures, without of an herbishe color. 1§78 Lyte Dodoens 
vi. xxiv. 688 Small white or yellowish knoppes, the whicbe 
doo open into flowers of an herbish colour. 

+Herbist. Ods. [f Herp +-ist, after F. her- 
biste.| = HERBALIST. 

1611 CotGr., //erbiste, an Herbist, or Herballist .. that 
vnderstands the nature, and temper of hearbes. 1656 BLount 
Glossogr., Herbalist or Herbist, 

+ He'rbister. Sc. Obs. 
barrister, chorister.| = prec. 

1623 Aings of Scot. in Harl. Misc, (Malh.) 111. 463 A good 


medicinar and herbister. 
+ Herb Ive. Oés. Also herb Ivy, herb Eve. 


[a. OF. herdbe zve, f. 2ve, Ajuga Chamapitys; sup- 
posed by Darmesteter to be a fem. deriv. of 7/ yew.] 
a. Aname for Ground Pine, Ajuga Chamapitys. 
b. Buck’s-hormn Plantain, Plantago Coronopus. ©. 
Buck’s-horn or Swine’s Cress, Senebiera Coronopus. 
{ex1265 Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 558/21 Ostragius, 
i. herbyue, i. lipewurt.} c 1386 Cuaucer Wun's Pr. T. 146 Of 
herbe yue growyng in oure yeerd ther meryis. a 1387 Sinor. 
Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 17 Cornu cervi, i herbive. 1548 
Turner Names of Herbes, Coronopus..is called in Cam- 
bryge, herbe Iue..it groweth muche aboute Shene aboue 
London. 1551 — //erda/1. Mij, Coronopus.. is called in 
Englysbe herbe lue or Crowfoote plant[ay]ne. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens\. xviii. 28 Called in English..Ground Pyne, Herbe 
Iue, Forget me not, and field Cypres, 1591 Percivaty S/. 
Dict., va, ground pine, herbe Tuie. 1597 GeRaRDE //erdal 
11. xcvi. § 2. 347 Buckes horne is called..of many herbe Iuie, 


see 


[fas prec, +-ER: cf. 
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or herbe Eue. 1611 Cotaer., /ve arthritigue, Hearbe lue, 
ground Pine, field Cyprus, Forget-me-not. 

|| Herbivora (hasbivori), sb. pl. Zool. [neut. 
pl. (sc. antmatia) of L. herbivorus herb-eating.] 
A general name for animals, csp. mammals, that 
feed on herbage or plants. sfec. The name of a 
division of Marsupials, including the kangaroos; 
and of a division of Cctacea. 

1830 Lyete /’rinc. Geol. 1. 152 They serve to attest the 
contiguity of land inhabited by large Avrd:vora. 1890 A. R. 
Wartact Darwinism 18 TYhere will also he carnivora 
destroying the herbivora. 

Herbivore (haubivde:). [a. F. herbivore (1748 
in ITatz,-Darm.), ad. 1. herbivor-us LERRIVOROUS.] 
A herbivorous animal; one of the Herbivora. 

1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 254 
The herbivore. is, in Australia, a leaping animal. 1879 IT. 
Srexcer Data of Ethics ii, 17 Vhat the carnivore may live 
herbivores must die. 

Herbivority  hosbivgriti), vave. [f. mod.L. 
herbivor-us+-1:TY.]  Hlerbivorous nature. 

1859 R. Owen in Encycl. Brit. XVII. 1595/2 The form of 
the molar teeth of one jaw is recognisable, but the herbi- 
verity of the fossil is not thereby determined. 

Herbivorous hoeibi'v6res), a. [f. mod.L. 
herbivor-us herb-eating + -ovs.] Werb-eating ; 
applied to those animals that feed naturally on 
herbage or the leaves of plants. 

1661 Lovett //ist. Anim, & Miz, Introd., Birds, which are 
. herbivorous, eating grasse or plants. 31794 HUxTER in 
Phil. Trans, LXXXIYV. 409 If the hones were those of car- 
nivorous aniinalsand herbivorous. 1848 CarrENteR Amine. 
Phys. 33 The large herbivorous quadrupeds, such as the ox. 
1860 tt. //arfwiy's Sea & Wond. xiii. 240 The sea-snails are 
either predaceous or herbivorous, 

+Herb John. Oés. [transl med.L. herba 
Johannts, ¥. herbe de Satnti-Jean, in sense 1.) 

1. St. John’s-wort, //yfericum perforalunt. 

Ie 1265 Foc. Plants in Wr.-Walcker 557 18 ein herbe 
Johan, uelderude.) crqgo Promp. Parz, 140'2 F.rbe lon, 
or Seynt lonys worte, perforata, fuga demonunt, ypericon. 
©1460 J, Russet, BL. Nurture 992 Walle wort, herbe lolhin, 
Sentory, rybbewort, & commenti 

2. App. aname for some tasteless herb of neutral 
qualities; hence applied, in proverbial phrases, to 
something inert or indifferent. 

{[Cotgrave bas: Herbe de S. Jean, thin-leaued Mugwort; 
some also call Clarie so.) 

1614 IT. Aoams Devil's Banquet 307 Balme, with the desti- 
tution of Gods hlessing, doth as much good. as a brancb of 
hearbe-Iohn in our Pottage. 1620 Tir. Wate //on. Alar. 
Clergy 11. i, As for that parcell of the testimonie .. it is a 
Herbe-lohn in the pot tothe purpose of my allegation. 1658 
Gurxate CAr. tn Arm. verse 14. li. (1669) 12/1 Like Herb- 
John in the pot, that does neitber much good nor burt. 1679 
Hist. Fetzer 33 Vhe Bisbop of Lausanne, being a Fleg- 
matick and heavy piece, moved slowly, and was herb John 
in the wbole proceeding. 

Herbless (hsublés), 2. [f. Herp sd. +-LEs8.] 
Destitute of herbs or herbage. 

1682 Tate Ads. & Achit. u. 1108 His bed the herbless 
ground. 1817 Byron Manfred n. ii, Where the birds dare 
not build, nor insect's wing Flit o'er tbe berbless granite. 
1847 Mary Howitt Ballads 84 An herbless waste of stone. 

Herblet (haubléet). [f. as prec. + -teT. Cf. 
obs. F. herbelette.| A little herb. 

1611 SHaks. Cyd. iv. ii. 287 You were as Flowres, now 
wither'd : euen so These Herbelets shall, which we vpon you 
strew. 1814 Cary Dante Purg. xxix. 86 The flowers And 
the fresh herblets. 1842 G, Turnsutt in /’roc, Berw. Nat. 
Clué 11. No. 10. 7 The forget-me-not, tbe ranunculus, and 
other semi-aquatic herblets. 

+Herbling. Od:. (Ce 
shrubling.| =prec. 

1s6z Turxer Herbal u. 34 Lepidium yt Pliny descriheth 
is no herblyng but a long and a great herbe. 

Herb-man. A man who deals in herbs. 

1580 Hortysanp Treas. Fr. Toug, Vn werdurier ou 
verduriére, an hearbe man or woman which furnisheth a 
house with hearbes, bowes, and like greene things. 1598 
F.orio, //ertaio, an herbe man, a simpler, an herbarist. 

Herb of grace: see HERB-GRACE. 

Herbor(e, -bour(e, -bor3, -borough, 
-borow, -borwe, etc., ME. ff. Harpour sé.1, v. 

Herborgerie, -borgere, -borous, -bory: 
see HARBERGERY, -BINGER, ~BOROUS, -BRY. 

Herborist (hd:sbérist). [a. F. Aerboriste (15.45 
in Hatz.-Darm., who also cite herboltste 1530), 
‘derived from Aerbe by confusion with the radical 
of L. arbor’ (Darmesteter): cf. the more etymo- 
logical synonyms HERBALIST, HERBARIST, also the 
history of AxBotR sé.] One skilled in herbs, a 
herbalist. : 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iu. \vii. 398 Some Herboristes of 
Fraunce do cal it Sodanui lignosum. 1601 CHESTER Love's 
Mart., Dial. \xxiv, For so our Herborists haue truly told. 
1698 M. Listek Journ, Paris (1699) 61 All tbe most curious 
Herborists in Europe. 1821 J. E. Smytu in Afezr, (1832) 1. 
503 Some of our best herborists. e 

He:rboriza‘tion. [n. of action f. HeRBorize: 
so F. herborisation.] ; 

1. The action of herborizing; a botanizing ex- 
cursion. 

1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 385 The Book..is divided into Six 
Herborisatiors, each of which contains the Plants he met 
with in the Course of the Walk. 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris 
(ed, 5) 302 Jussieu ., announced excursions in the fields, or 


[f. as prec. + -LING. 


herborizations, and appointed his rendezyous near one of © 
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the barriers at eight o'clock. 1852 Tu. Ross //umboldts 
Trav. 1. xv. 490 We made a long herborization in a thick 
forest. : 

¢ 2. By confusion for ARBORIZATION, 

1778 .Vat Hist.in Ann, Reg.110,1 Agates and jaspers con- 
taining curious spots, shades, and herborizations. 178s 
Maty in New Review Oct, 269 Mr. Daubenton gives an 
account of three different kinds of herborizations. .amongst 
which are those found on agats. 

Herborize (h3-abéraiz), v. [a. F. herborise-r 

1611 in Cotgr.) ‘derived from herbe by confusion 
with the radical of L. arbor tree: cf. arboriser’ 
(Darmesteter). Cf. the ore etymological herbar- 
2¢, herbalize.) 

1. intr, To tend herbs or plants; to garden. rare. 

1664 UrquHart Rabelais 1. xxiii. 109 Little Mattocks, 
Pickaxes. . Pruning-knives, and other instruments requisite 
for herborising [1653 gardning]. E 

2. ‘I’o gather herbs; to botanize. 

1949 Stack in PA. Trans, XLVI. 52 They herborized 
together in Catalonia. 184g tr. Ctess De Genlis’ Mem. V. 
38, I went with my little companion to herhorize in the 
woods. 1865 Pall Mall G. No. 134. 111 ‘Vo herborize on 
the slopes of Parnassus, é 

\fence He‘rborizer, one who herborizes; He‘r- 
borizing vl. sb. and ffl. a. 


1789 Coxe Trav, Switz. }. ix. 91 Haller, whom he accom- 
panied in his herborising excursions. 1853 /raser?s May. 
XALVII. 50 Herborizing never ceased to be the scholar’s 
chief delight. 1882 Sata in /d/ustr. Lond. News 16 Sept. 
29s, | am not as Jean Jaques was, a‘ herboriser’, I only 
study ‘pot herbs’. 

Herborized, ff/, a. [see HERBoRIZATION 2.] 
Used by contusion for arborized : sce ARKORIZE. 

1788 tr. Fourcroy's Nat. list. 4 Chem. 1, 275 M. Dau- 
benton has shewn..that herborized stones contain very fine 
mosses. 

Herbose (hazbéa's), a, fad. L. herdds-us, f. 
herba; sce-osk.] Abounding in herbs or herbage. 

1jar Bairey, //erdose, Grassy, full of Grass or Herbs. 
a 3763 Byrom Crit. Kem., Hor, Odes in. xviti. in Chalmers 
dng. Poets XV. 239 Now in December, if we reason close, 
Are fields poetically call'd Aeréose? 1 tr. Jtouchet’s 
Universe (1871) 42 Inthe Phoenician traditicns, where they 
speak of a herbose or gelatinous sea, situated beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules. 

llence Herbo-sity, rare. 

1731-52 Mivter Gard. Dict., //erbosity, grassiness, ahund- 
ance of herbs. 

Herbour, obs. var. Arnon; see ILFERBER. 

Herbour, -bourgh, -bourough, -bowr¢(e, 
obs, ff. Hlarpour sé. and 7. 

1486 Bk. St. Alans F vijb, Ye shall say thus: An hert 
Ilerbourghith. 

Herbous (ha-1bas), 2. fad. L. Aertds-s: see 
prec. and cf. F. herbewx, -euse.] Belonging to or 
of the nature of a herb; herbaceous. 

1712 //, More's Enthus. Tri. Schol, 52.1 had usually sweet 
Ilerbous Scents in my Nostrils 1725 Braotey ‘aunt. 
Dict. s.v. Jujube, Vhe Flowers are pale and herbous, con- 
sisting of five Leaves, standing Rosewise. 1893 Scribner's 
Mag. X11. 324/1 Tall, herbous vegetation. , ’ 

Herb Paris. [ad. med.L. herba paris; in 
Fr. herbe a Paris, parisette. The origin of the 
name is obscure; some explain farts as the genitive 
of 1. far ‘ equal, a inate, a pair’, in reference to the 
regularity of its leaves and flowers (see quot. 1864) ; 
others refer it to the Trojan Paris.] 

A general book-name for Par7s guadrifolia (N.O. 
Trilliacez), also called True-love, a dictyogenous 
plant found in moist woods, bearing a single green- 
ish flower at the top of the stem, and jnst beneath 
it four large ovate leaves in the form of a cross. 

[1g58 Mattmotus in Dioscaridem 539 Plantam quam 
herbariorum vulgus Herham Paris appellat. 1568 Turner 
Herbal 1, 19 (not in ed. 1551) ¥° same herbe is called of y* 
Barbarus writers Herba paris.} 

1578 Lyte Dodocns un. Ixxvii. 425 Herbe Paris hath a smoth 
round stalke .. vppon the whiche growe foure leaues. 1§97 
Gerarve Herbal u. Ixxxv. § 7. 329 Herbe Paris..is proued 
to represse tbe force of poison, 1864 Prior Plant-2, (1870) 
111 Heré Faris, incorrectly so spelt..being..//erda faris, 
Herb of a pair, of a betrothed couple, in reference to its 
four leaves being set upon the stalk hke a trulove-knot, the 
emblem of an engagement, whence its synonym, //eré 7ru- 
love. a1888 Mary Howitr A utobtog. he) I. 41 In other 
spots flourished .. the rare four-leaved Herb Paris, hearing 
its berry-hke flower at the central angles of its four leaves. 

Herbreoure, var. of HERBRYoUR, Ods. 

Herbri, var. Harsotry sé, and Harpry v., Obs. 


Herb Robert. [ad. med.L. herba Roberti. 

The name has been variously supposed to refer to Robert 
Duke of Normandy, to St. Robert, and to St. Rupert.} 

The English name for a common wild species of 
Crane’s-bill or Geranium (G. Robertiantumnt), with 
divided leaves and light reddish purple flowers. 

¢1a65 Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wilcker 558/6 //erba Roberti, 
herbe Robert, cbareuille. 1483 Cath, Angi. 183/2 Herbe 
Robert, Aerba Roberti, 1562 Turner Herbal un. 136. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxii. 47 The fourth kinde [of Geranium] 
is called. .in English Herbe Robert. 1579 Laxcnam Gard. 
Health (1633) 311 Herbe Robert .. stauncheth bloud of 
greene wounds brused and applyed. 1747 Westey Prim. 
Physic (1762) 77 Drink Decoction of Herb Robert. 1826 K. 
Dicsy Breadst, Hon. (1846) 11. 364 The herb Robert blooms 
about the 2gth of April, the day of St. Robert founder of 
the Carthusians. 

Herbrough, obs. form of Harsour sé. and 2. 


Herbry, var. Harsoury sé, and Harsrrv., Obs. 
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+ Herbryage. Sc. Obs. [f. herbry, HaRBOURY | 
sh, or FARBRY v. + -AGE.] Entertainment, lodging. | 
¢1470 Henry Wallace wv. 118 Bot he was than 3eit still at 
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knee; known to the earlier Greek and Roman 

: sk, 5 5 : 
writers as evyovaciy, gsenunixus, ingenic(u)lus, 
the ‘ knceler’. 


2. Like Hercules, esp. in strength, courage, or ]a- 
bours ; prodigiously powerful or vigorous; gigantic. 
1596 Nasur. Saffron Walden 116 The moretban Herculean | 


herbryage. 

+Herbryour. Sc. Ods. Also herbre-, her- 
brey-, herbri-. [f. herbry, herbery, Warpoury: 
cf. HARBINGER and IiaRBoURER.}] One sent on 
before to secure lodgings for an army or company ; 
in £7. an advance company sent to procure lodgings 
ora camping-ground; =Aerberger, HARBINGER 2. 

1375 Bargour Bruce xvi. 465 The dowglass with thame 
ferd, That had thar herbreouris {£. herbryouris) al! stayne. 
feid. xvi. 334 Thai... saw thair herbreouris then Cum 
reboytit on that maneir. 

+ Herbulent, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. herba: cf. 
turbulentes, £. turba.] =11ERBOSE, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Herbulent (Aerbudentus), full of 
grass or hearbs. 

Herbure, -burgh’e, -burh/e, etc., obs. ff. 
Ilarpoor sé,.1 and v. MHerburgage, -burger : 
see LTARBERGAGE, FIARBINGER. 


Herb-wife, =next. 

1583 Hottysanp Campo di Fior 111 There is a certeine 
herbe-wife, Of whom if you do buye. 1631 Act Com. 
Councell Lond. 1 Oyster wiues, Herbe wiues, Tripe wiues, 
and the like. 1825 Jamieson, Virb-wife, an ofd woman, who 
pretends to be acquainted witb the medicinal qualities of 
herbs. 1891 C. Creicuton £pidemics Brit. 483 Herb-wives 
and gardeners also prospered. 

He-rb-woman. A woinan who sells herbs. 

1608 Suaks. Per. Iv. vi. 92 Why, your herb-woman 3 she 
that sets seeds and roots of shame and iniquity. 1642 
Onrdin, & Declar. Lords & Com. Lords Day 5 Any Fruit- 
erers Or Hearbe-women. 1750 CuesterF. Left, (1792) 111, 
ccexxix. 40 Even the herb-women at Athens were correct 
judges of it. 1853 Hickte tr. Aristoph. (1872) Il. 472 
Euripides the son of the herb-woman. 

Herby (hdubi), 2. [f. ers sé.+-y.] 

1. Full of or abounding in herbs; gmssy. 

1552 Hvtoer, Herby, or full of herbs, or hauynge herbes, 
herbidus. 1611 Cotcr., Herbageu.x, grassie, hearbie. ¢ 1611 
Cuaeman //tad v.39 An herby seat on broad Scamander’s 
shore. 2613 Purcuas /’tlgrimage (1614) 729 Columbus.. 
After many dayes..incountred with that Herbie Sea, 1889 
C. Epwarves Sardinia 210 The berby slope. 


2. Of the nature of a herb, herbaceous; pertain- 
ing to or characteristic of herbs. 

1552 Hutoer, flerby, or pertaynynge to herbes, kerbarius. 
1578 Lyre Dodvens 11. xxxvi. 367 The flowers .. of a white 
greene or herby colour. 1579 Lancnam Gard. Health (1633) 
189 Maudlinwort, or the herby part of the wilde Dasy. 1688 
R. Home Armoury 1. 73/2 The Bean Caper is an herby, not 
a wooddy stalk. 1784 TwamLey Dairying 114 The stem is 
herbaceous or of a herby nature. 1884 1. Harpy essex 
Tales, Interlopers (1889) 171 The herby breath of cows. 

Herbygage, -bynger, -byrze: see ILarber- 
GAGE, -BINGER, -BOUR. 

Herc, Herce, obs. forms of Hark, Hearse. 

Hercogamy (haakp-gami). Bot. Also herk-. 
[f. Gr. épxos fence, barrier + yayos, --yayua marriage.] 
The prevention of self-fertilization in flowers by 
means of structural obstacles. So Herooga'mic, 
Herco-gamous adjs., unable to be self-fertilized ; 
see quot. 1880. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot.(ed.6) 1. 414/2 Hercogamous (-us), 
Said of hermaphrodite flowers when some structural obstacle 
prevents autogamy. 1883 D. W. Tuomrson tr. MGller’s 
Fertil, Flowers 20 Axell considers that a further advance is 
shown in passing from dichogamic to herkogamic flowers. 
1887 H. M. Warp tr. Sachs’ Phys. Plants 799 Att the 
marvellous adaptationsof Dichogamy, Heterostylism, Herko- 
gamy. .may be looked upon in this sense. 

+ Hercotecto-nic, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [f. Gr. 
€pkos wall, barrier + rexrowixds TecToNic.] Of or 
pertaining to the construction of walls or fortifica- 
tions, 

1675 Sir S. Mortanp (¢i//e) The Count of Pagan’s Method 
of Delineating .. Fortifications .. Reduced to English 
Measure, and converted into Hercotectonick- Lines. 

+ Hercula‘nean, a.! Os. rare. [f. L. Lercu- 
lane-us, {. [lerculés: sce -AN.] = HERCULEAN; in 
quot., Awmorously, ‘ very strong’. 

1604 Dekker 1s¢ Pt. Honest Wh, Wks. 1873 11. 28 Here’s 
most Herculanian tobacco. 

Herculanean (hd:kiwlé-niin), @.2 [f. L. 
Herculane-us belonging to [ferculineum + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to Herculaneum, a town in Cam- 
pania, which was buricd with Pompeii in the erup- 
tion of Vesuvins in 79 A.p., and has in modcrn 
times been partly excavated. 


1780 Cowrzr Progr. Err. 398 Models of Herculanean 
pots and pans. 1819 Worpsw. September 1819, ix, O ye, 
who patiently explore The wreck of Herculanean lore. 

Herculean (haki#liin), a. [f. L. Hercule-us, 
f. (Terculés (see below) +-aN. Cf. F, Herculéen.) 

1. Of or pertaining to Hercules. 

Herculean pillars, straits : see HERCULES 1¢. 

1610 Chester's 7ri. (Chetham Soc.) Particulars 2 Bearing 
Herculian Ctubbes in their hands. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrim. 
age (1614) 233 The Arabike tongue .. It is now the most 
universalt in the world .. from the Herculean Pillars to the 
Molluceas. ¢1645 Howe. Lett. xlviii. (1754) 354 You 
have knocked bim down with a kind of Herculean Club. 
1678 Cupwortn /nfe//. Syst. t, iii, § 33.141 That the Mediter- 
ranean Sea forced open that passage of the Herculean 
Straits. 180 Beppoes //ygéia 1x. 17 It [epilepsy] was like- 
wise called the Herculean complaint, an appellation which 
‘medical etymologists are puzzied to exp!ain, 


fury he wasin. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1x. 1060 The Danite strong, 
Herculean Samson. 1791 BoswEtt TFohnson an. 1750 (1831) 
I. 201 Addison's style..though comparatively weak, when 
opposed to Johnson’s Herculean vigour. 1814 Byron Cor- 
sari. ix, Robust but not Herculean—to the sight No giant 
frame setsforth hiscommonheight. 1891 Spectator 18 Sept., 
His labours in the cause of science were herculean. 

b. ¢transf. Of things: Strong, powerful, violent. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. i. iti, Wks. 1856 I. 100 Let 
mine out-woe me: mine’s Hurculean woe. 1664 Power Ex/. 
Philos. 135 The first (which is the main and Hercutean- 
Argument). 1747 WesLey Prim. Physic (1762) p. xxv, The 
four Herculean Medicines, Opium, The Bark, Steel, and 
most of the Preparations of Quicksilver. Herculean indeed! 
Far too strong for common Men to grapple with. 

3. Of a labour or task: Difficult or hard to ac- 
complish as Hercules’ labours were ; requiring the 
strength of a Hercules; excessivc, immense. 

1617 Moryson /éix, To Rdr. ep v, The adding of these 
severall values in each daies journy, had been an Herculean 
labour, 1732 BerkeLey A /cerphr.1.§ 1 Acquiring true know- 
ledge, that Herculean labour. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Text 
4. Fest. 13 An herculean task, to which not one life but 
many must needs be devoted. 

Hercules (ha-skivliz). [L., ad. Gr. “HpaxdAjs 
(-«Aéns), f."Hpa, Hera, wife of Zeus + xAéos glory, 
Tenown, lit. ‘having or showing the glory of Hera’. } 

1. A celebrated hero of Greek and Koman mytho- 
logy, who after geath was ranked among the gods 

. . e . 
and reccived divine hononrs. He is represented as 
possessed of prodigious strength, whereby he was 
enabled to perform twelve extraordinary tasks or 
‘labours’ imposed upon him by Hera, to which, and 
to his club, there are many allusions in literature. 
In Greek and Latin his name is used in exclamations 


and asseverations., 

¢1369 Cnaucer Dethe Blaunuche 1058 Thogh I had hadde 
.. ak the strengthe of Ercules. 1551 T. Witson Logike 
(1580) 74h, A tale of one, whose carte stode fast in the mire, 
whiche man..cried to Hercules for helpe. 1581 Petmie tr. 
Guazzo's Civ. Cow, 1, (1586) 21 A travel and charge farre 
greater than the twelve labors of Hercules. a 1592 GREENE 
George a Greene Wks. (Rtldg.) 259/1‘ Not Hercules against 
two’the proverb is. 1678 Drypen All for Love u. i, O 
Hercules ! Why should a Man like this..Be all the care of 
heav'n? /did., By Hercules, the Writing of Octavius ! 


b. A representation of Iercules or a strong man. 
1638 F. Junius Painé. Ancients 164 [He] was taken with 
nothing so much as with a little Hercules standing upon the 
table. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vit. xcili. 427 The arms 
of the house of brandenburg, supported by two herculeses. 
e. Lllars of Hercules, Hercules’ Pillars: the 
rocks Calpé (now Gibraltar) and Abyla (Ceuta), 
on eithcr side of the Strait of Gibraltar, thought 
by the ancients to be the supports of the western 
boundary of the world, and to have been set up by 
Ilercules ; so Stratis of Lfercules. Wence jig., an 
ultimate limit, the 2e f/us ultra. 

1387 Trevisa //igden \ Rolls) 1. 298 To be see Gaditanus, 
pere Hercutes his pileres stondep. 1581 Petmie Guazzo's 
Civ. Conv. WW. (1586) 87 We must taie before us the noble de- 
vise of Charles the fifth, to wit, the pillers of Hercules, and 
to dispose ourselves to goe beyond them. 1644 Mitton 
Areop. (Arb.) 64 A parochiall Minister, who has his reward, 
and 1s at his Hercules pillars in a warm benefice. 1855 
Macautay /fist. Eng. xviii, The Mediterranean squadron.. 
was vainly struggling to pass the pillars of Hercules. 

2. One who resembles Hercules in strength; a 


man of prodigions strength ; a big man. 

1567 Triall Treas. (1850) 11 Where is now that valiaunt 
Hercules? For all kis bragges, he is nowe runne away. 
1768-74 Tuckrr 4/4, Nat. (1852) II. 561 Others there are, 
who can he satisfied with nothing less than heroism in self- 
denial ; they mnst be .. Herculeses to subdue alt monsters. 
1858 Gen. P. THompson Audi Alt. 1. xiii. 163 The tea- 
kettle was brought in by a black Hercules. ; 

3. A fanciful name given to powerful machines : 
a. A heavy weight used like the ram or ‘ monkey’ 
in a pile-driving machine. b. A kind of machine 


for cleansing the strects. 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 80 The Hercules is used 
for setting straight the shank, welding .. the arms to the 
shank, of large anchors. It consists of a weight of about 
400 lb. faced with steel, and a long iron shank, 1880 Encyc/. 
Brit, Xi. 425/1 The ‘ Hercules’, a ponderous mass of iron 
attached to a vertical guide rod, which was lifted originally 
by a gang of men with ropes, but afterwards by steam 
power, and allowed to fall by its own weight. 1890 Daily 
Neus 1 Feb. 3/3 This new contrivance is called the ‘ Her- 
cules’ machine—an apt name for the Augzan stable of 
London .. This new Hercules can scrape thoroughly clean, 
in sixty minutes. half a mile in length by nearly thirty feet 
in width of the dirtiest street space in London. 

4. Fniom. (In full, /fercules Beetle). A gigantic 
lamellicorn beetle, Dyzzastes (or Alegasoma) Her- 


cules, abont five inches in length. 

1816 Prisc. Waxertenn Nal. Hist, dusects iv. 28 The 
largest of this genus is called the Hercules, and is a Native 
of South America. 1840 Swatnson Nat. Hist. Jnsects 232 
Turn to.. the Hercules beetle .. it cannot for a moment be 
doubted that this gigantic insect is completely arboreal. 

Bot. = Hercules’ club. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica (1789) 189 Zanthoxylum.. Prickly 
Yellow-wood, or yetlow Hercules. 

6. Astron. A name of one of the northern con- 


stellations, figured as a man kneeling on his right 


1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. (ed. 3) 212 Engonasis. .some 
will have it to be Hercules, that mighty Conqueror. 1727- 
4r Cuampers Cyc/. s.v., Vhe stars in the constellation Her- 
cules, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 29. 1838 Penny Cycl. 
XT 148 Hercules, one of tbe old constellations, called 
evyovaow by Aratus, Hyginus, and Ptolemy, and described 
by the first as ‘a figure like that of aman in sorrow’, [Hy- 
ginus Poet. Astron. (B.c. 10) has En Gonasin. Hunc Era- 
tosthenes Herculem dicit.] 

7. Comb. Hercules-like adj.; Hereules’ all- 
heal, a perennial umbelliferons plant, Ofopanax 
Chivronium; Hercules braid (see quot.) ; Her- 
cules knot, a kind of knot, attributed to Herculcs, 
very difficult to undo; Hereules powder, a power- 
ful explosive used in mining opcrations. 

1597 GeRarDE Herbal 850 *Hercules Alheale or Wound- 
wort. 1882 Cautreitp & Sawarp Dict. Needlework, *Her- 
cnles Braid, a thick corded worsted braid, which is em- 
ployed for trimmings. 1601 Hottann Pliny II. 305 As for 
greene wounds, it is wonderfull how soon they will be healed, 
in case they be bound vp and tied with a *Hercules knot. 
1646 Sir T. Browne send. Ep. v. xxi. 265 The true lovers 
knot.,had perhaps its originallt from Nodus Hercnlanus, 
or that which was called Hercules his knot. 1593 Bacchus’ 
Bountie in /farl, Misc. (1809) 11. 304 All the other gods and 
goddesses, *Hercules-like, are cloyed with sucb cholericke 
clubbes. 1881 Raymonp M/ining Gloss., *Hercules powder. 
188z Corp Amer, Mining Code 101 The principal explosives 
used in mining are. .rend-rock, Hercules. .and other powders. 

Hercules’ club. [From the club which Her- 
cules is represented as bearing ; see prec., scuse 1.] 
a. The name of a plant, anthoxylon Clava-fHer- 
cults; also, Aralia spinosa (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 
b. A kind of firework. e@. ‘A stick of unusnal 
size and fornjidable appearance’ (Brewer). 

1688 Lond. Gaz, No. 2362/3 Rockets.. Reporters, Hercules 
Club..with all manner of other Fire-works were discharged. 
1882 J. Ssitn Dict. Econ. Plants, Hercules’ Club .. of the 
Bean Caper family..Its wood is yellow, and is a useful 
timber, 

Herculite. [f. [lexcu.-es + -1rz.] A kind 
of explosive : see quot. 

1892 Pall Mall G..1 Sept. 7/1 Herculite, a new French 
explosive, is a yellowish-grey powder, composed of sawdust, 
camphor, nitrate of potash, and several substances that are 
kept secret. ie ; 

Hercynian (housi‘nian), 2. [f. L. Hercynia 
(se. stlva) = Gr. 'Epxdmos dpuyés the Hercynian 
forest (see below and-an).] Applied by and after 
the ancient writers to the wooded mountain-system 
of Middle Germany, or to portions of it; esp. in 
more recent times to the [rzgebirge, whence 


flercynian gnetss. 

1598 Grenewey Zacilns’ Descr. Gerianie iv. 266 The 
Hercynian forrest doth containe the Catti, and is the bounds 
of their territory. 1630 2. Johnson's Ningd. & Commw. 
276 Bohemia..is incompassed with great Mountaines and 
the Hercynian woods. 1885 Grikik Text BR. Geol. ied. 2) 
641 Grey gneiss, containing white or grey felspar, and abun- 
dant dark magnesia-mica. .(termed the Hercynian gneiss). 

Hercynite (li5-sinait). 1/7. Also hercin-, 
hyrein-. [Named (1839) //ercynit, f. L. Lercy- 
nta (see prec.).} Aluminate of iron, found in black 
octahedral crystals in the Bohemian Forest. 

1849 J. Nicot Afin. 251 Hercynite. 1887 Dana Alan, Afin. 
215 Hercynite, a spinel affording on analysis alumina and 
iron protoxide, with only 2-9 per cent. of magnesia. 

Herd (had), sé... Forms: 1 heord, hiord, 
2-3 heorde, (3 hierde), 3~ herd; also 3-5 hird, 
4 hyrde, 4-6 herde, 5-6 heerd,6-7 heard. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. heord str. fem.=OLG. *herda (MLG. 
herde), OUG,. herta (MMIG. hertie, Ger. herde), 
ON. jp73 (Sw., Da. hjord), Goth. hatrda:— 
OTeut.*herda- = pre-Tent.*hkerdhd : cf. Skr.cdérdha-s 
troop, OSlav. ¢réda herd, flock.] 

1. A company of domestic animals of one kind, 
kept together under the charge of one or more 
persons. (The notion of a keeper is now little 
present, and the sense is scarcely distinct from 2.) 

a1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 274/18 Arimendum, 
hiord. ¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 31 Purh bas hyrdes 
slexze byd seo heord todrafed. ¢1000 /ELFRic £.xvod. iii. 1 
He draf his heorde to inneweardum Sam westene, 1484 
Caxton Fables of Aésop 1. vi, The wulf whiche is enemy 
of thy heerd. 1526 Tinnare Mark v. 11 Ther was there nye 
vnto the mountayns a greate heerd of swyne fedinge. 1577 
B. Goose Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 3b, My heardes of 
cattel lowing hard by me. a@1700 Drypen Ovid's Alet. 
1. Wks, 1808 XII. go With this he did a herd of goats con- 
troul. 1750 Gray L/egy i, The towing herd winds slowly 
o'er the lea. 1865 H. H. Dixon Fie/d § Feru vii. 134 A 
well-known breeder has a herd of shorthorns. ; 

b. As contrasted with flock (see Fiock sd.1 3), 
esp. in the phrase herds and flocks, herd is re- 
stricted to cattle or bovine domestic animals. 

1587 Gotpinc De A/ornay i. 5 But the tame. -donaturally 
liue In flockes and heardes. 1596 Br. W. Bartow ee 
Sess. i, 16 Heards and flockes of cattle and sheepe pea 
1611 Brace Lev. xxvii. 32 Concerning the tithe of the ee 
or of the flock. 1740 C. Pitt nerd um. (R.), Our ats 
to slaughter, and our herds destroy. 1873 C. RORINEON nae 
Wales29 Multitudinousas our flocks and herds have sya) 7 

+e. fig. A spiritual flock : cf. Fock sé.) 4. 02s. 

c1000 7st. Polity in Thorpe Ane. Laws I. 304 pat he sy 
.. ribtwis hyrde ofer cristene heorde. ¢ 1175 Lamb. Hom 
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95 Erest he scal hine seolfne wid sunnan isteoran and 
seoddan his heorde. 1612 /2wo Noble A.1.iv, The impar- 
tial gods, who from the mounted heavens View us their 
mortal herd, behold who err. 

2. A company of animals of any kind, fecdtng or 
travelling in company; a school (of whales, por- 
potses, etc.). 

*¢ 120§ Lay. 305 Heo funden ane heorde of heorten. ¢1aso 
Gen. & Ex. 2988 And gnattes hird dor dicke up-wond. ¢3385 
Cuaucer £.G, W, 1212 Dido, The hirde of hertis Is I-founde 
anon, ¢13440 Promp, Parv, 236/2 Heerde, or flok of 
beestys, what so euyr they be, Jolia. ¢1470 in Slors, Shepe 
& G. etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 30 An Herde of swannys, 
An Herde of cranys, An Herde of wrennys, An Herde of alle 
dere. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. vii. 1 An Hynd forth singled 
from the heard. 1675 Tronce Diary (1825) 7 The porpuses 
com in heards on boath syds the ship. 1697 Drvpen 
/Eneid vu. 21 Herds of howling wolves that stun the 
sailors ears. 1735 SoMERVILLE Chase wt. 324 The grisly 
Boar is singled from his Herd. 1839 T. Beate Sperm Whale 
20 The groups, herds, or ‘schools, which are formed by the 
sperm whale, are of two kinds. ¢ 1847 in A nozledge (1883) 
188/2 Herds of the Actinia bed/is in prime condition, 1860 
‘TV YNOALL Glace. t.xvi. 118 We came upon the tracks of a herd 
of Chamois. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II1. 682 Herds of 
elephants. 1897 Vasly News 15 July 5/5 We have ascer- 
tained that the seal herd is not in danger of extinction. 

b. 70 break herd: to break away from or leave 
the herd ; hence, to take an independent course. 

1768 Woman of Hfonor 1.151 They dare not break herd, 
afraid of the ridtcule of idiots for not resembling them. 

3. A large company of people; a multitude, 
host. Now always in a disparaging sense: cf. b. 

aqoo St. Alexius (Vernon MS.) 182 Sittinge tn a chirche- 
jerde Among pore menanherde. 1486 Bh. St. Albans F vj, 
An Herde of harlottys. 1647 CLakeNvon //ist. Aed. v1. 
§ 7 He retir'd in the noonday, and in the face of that Rebel- 
lious Herd from Wells to Somerton. a@17zo0 Drvoen (J.), 
Where one Cato shines, Count a degenerate herd of Catilines. 
1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. /edia VW. iv. ix. 299 A herd of para- 
sites and sycophants. «@ 1856 H. Mitcer Cruise Betsey it. 
ti, (1858) 247 Herds of ragged children playing in the lanes. 

b. The herd: the multitude, the common people, 
the rabble. Often qualifted by common, vulgar, cte. 
16or Suaks. Ful. C. s. ii. 266 When he perceiu'd the 
common ITeard was glad he refus'd the Crowne, 1665 GLAN- 
VILL Scepsis Sci. p. vii, For the good opinion of the rash and 
inconsiderate Herd of mankind. 1698 Christ Exalted 63 
Will you now run with the Herd, and cry, God made 
Millions to damn them? 1807 Crasse Jar, Keg. t. 30 Fear, 
shame, and want the thoughtless herd pursue. 1835 Tinke- 
WALL Greece 1. vi, The legitimate chief was distinguished 
from the vulgar herd.. by lis robust frame. 1894 Gi.aDsTONE 
tr. Hlorace’s Odes tu. ii. 30 Neglected, Jove oft smites good 
men Mixed with the guilty herd. 
e. Of things: A grcat number, a mass. 

1618 J. ‘ayvcor (Water P.) H’ks. (2872) Introd. 18 Seeing 
the herd of hireling coaches are more than the wherries on 
the Thames. 1751 Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 143 We are 
now to descend to the common herd of attributives, such as 
black and white. 

4. allrib. and Comb., as herd-breed, -bull, -driver, 
flock, -slall, -swarm; herd-abandoned adj. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. xiv. (1495) 774 The 
hyrde dryuer rulyth the oxen to drawe cuyn. 1583 Stany- 
nerst ners 1, (Arb,) 31 Clustred in heerdswarme Feaze 
away thee droane bees with sting, from maunger or hiuecot. 
fbid. 35 Fron their region with prede too gather an heard- 
flock. 1607 Torsett /our-f. Beasts (1658) 183 To provide 
Goats for herd-breed-and profit. 18a1 SuetLey Adonatis 
xxxiii, A herd-abandoned deer. a1839 Mitman Deborah's 
Hymn Wks. 1839 H. 357 Why satt'st thou idle, Reuben, 
*mid thy herd-stalls? 

Hence Herdlike a.; Herdwise adv., like a herd. 

1871 B. Tavior Faust (1875) I. xxi. 189 Herd-wise hieing 
Through the moss and through the heather. 

Herd, 55.42. Forms: 1-2 hierde, 1 hiorde, 
hyrde, 1-3 heorde, 1-6 hirde, 3-5 hurde, 3-6 
herde, 4-5 hyrde, hierde, heirde, (herthe), 4-6 
heerde ; 4-6 hyrd, 4-6 (Sc. -9) hird, (4 hered, 
5 hirid, 3erd, 6 hierd, heird, hurd, heard); 4— 
herd. [Com. Teut.: OE. hirde, hierde, etc. = OS. 
hirdi, herdi (MDu. hirde, herde, MLG. herde), 
OHG. hirt? (MHG. and mod.Ger. Arle), ON. 
hirdir (Sw. herde, Da. hyrde), Goth. hairdeis :— 
OTent. *herdjo-z, f. herdé- HERD 56.1] 

1. A keeper of a herd or flock of domestic ani- 
mals; a herdsman. Now usually with word pre- 
fixed, as cowherd, switneherd, but in Scotland and 


north of England still a common word for shepherd. 

¢7as5 Corpus Gloss. 313 Bobniens, hridhiorde. c¢8g7 K. 
SELFRED Gregory's Past. xvii. 109 Ure ealdan fadras wzron 
ceapes hierdas. c¢rooo -Algs. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 32 Swa swa 
se hyrde (Lindisfi & Rushw. hiorde; Hatton heorde) 
asyndrab da scep fram tyccenum. c1175 Lambs, Hom. 97 
Amos het a reoder beorde. ¢12z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 35 pe 
engel cudde pe herdes .. pat pe helende was berinne iboren. 
3250 Gen. & Ex. 456 He was hirde wittere and wal. a 1300 
Cursor M, 1059 (Cott.) Pis abel was a hird for fee. did. 
19488 (Gott.) Sua dos pe heirdes bat er gode. ¢ 12386 
Cuaucer C. 7. Prol, 603 Ther nas baillif ne hierde [vw 7. 
herde} nor oother hyne That he [ne] knew his sleighte and 
his couyne. 1393 Lancr. P. Pl. C. x. 267 Hoow! hurde ! 
wher is byn hounde? ¢1460 Jowneley Myst. (Surtees) 91 
Herkyn, hyrdes, awake! 149r Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de 
W. 1495) 11. 227 b/z2 He founde a heerde or keper of Camels. 
1513 Dovuctas 2nets it. Prol. 7 Hornyt Lady, paill 
Cynthia, nocht brycht .. That slepand kist the hird Endy- 
mione. 1563-87 Foxe A. 4 AZ. (1684) HI. 572 Mr. Tyrels 
Servant .. being his Herd at a Farm of his. 1591 Troué. 
Raigne K. Fohn it. (1611) 90 As sheep without their heird. 
1592 Alem. St.Giles’, Durh, (Surtees) 17 Paid more to the hurd 
for mendinge certayn gapes tn the more dyke. 1596 SPENSER 
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F. Q. vt. ix. 4 Whereas the Heardes were keeping of their 
neat, 1637-50 Row //ist. Atrk (1842) 451 When I was a 
young Iad IJ wes a herd, and keeped the Sisters of the 
Sheines’s sheep. 1755 Afes. one P. Drake \. x. 74 The 
Herd sounding a Hor along the Streets, the Swine run 
from all Parts of the Town, to join and follow him. 1806 
Gazetteer Scotl, sed. 2) 384 They are obliged to employ 
herds to their cattle. 18425 Brockett, //erd, a keeper of 
cattle, 1876 L. Morris Afpic Hades (1878) 26 Unpolluted 
meads, where never herd Drives his white flock. 

+2. fig. A spiritual shepherd, a pastor. In ME. 
often applied to Christ. Ods. 

971 Blickt, Hom. 191 Panc tc do, Crist pu goda hyrde. 
c1z00 Vices & Virtues (1988) 43 De gastliche hierdes, de 
sculen bode lokin and sticren. c1raco Jin. Coll. Hom. 41 
Ure louerd ihesu crist ts alre herdene herde. ¢ 1z00 OrMIN 
6841 Forr Crist iss.. Hirde, pats uss fedebp. «@ 1300 Cursor 
AJ. 19384 Pat hirdes war o crist scepe. ¢ 13380 Wyewtr Sed. 
Wks. ii I. 363 Crist was be beste herd and so he puttide his 
lyf for his sheep. c¢ 1440 Gesta Kom. xxiv. 92‘ Harl. MS.) 
Neuertheles then be hurde, sc:/, a prechour, comyth often 
ae 1549-62 STERNHOLD & H. Ps. Ixxx, Thou Herde 
that Israel! doost keepe. 

+3. dransf. A keeper, guardian. Oés. 

Beowulf (Z.) 610 Zehyrde on beowulfe folces hyrde faest- 
radne zepoht. 971 Blickl. Hom. 177 Pa he bebyrzed wars, 
settan him hyrdas to, a x000 C:edonon's Genesis 1007 (Gr.) 
Neic hyrde was broder mines. a 1000 Bocth. Metr. xiii. 
61 Ilire azenes huses hirde. /bid. xxvi. 16 Piodd aldor 
. tices hirde, ¢1000 /EvEric Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 163/42 
Paedagogus, cilda hyrde wed lareow. a1ago /'rov. Elfred 
in O. FE. Aisc. 102 Ealured englene hurde [z.7. herde]} 
Englene durlyng. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxiil, 
Therle of Fyffe a fyers man and a sterne herd. 1570 
Satir. Poems Reform, xaii. 61¢ Keip weill thy taill, gude 
Phillip, lam hird The to award from buffettis. 

4. Curling. A guard-stone. 

1789 Davipson Seasons 166 (Jam.) Gib o’ the Glen, a noble 
herd Behind the winner laid. /érd, But miss'd his aim, 
and 'gainst tbe herd, Dang frae his clint a flaw. 

5. Comb, as +herd-flock, a company of 
shepherds; herd-girl, -laddie, -lassie, -maid, 
-maiden, a girl, etc. who assists, or acts as, a herd ; 
herd’s purse = SHEPHERD 'S-PURSE; + herd-work 
(-werch), see quot. 1706. Also HERD-BoY,-MAN, etc. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 3372 All patt “hirdeflocc hemm sahh And 
herrde whatt te33 sungenn. @1856 H. Mitter Cruise 
Betsey \. viii. (1858) 352 Where she had plucked berries, a 
little *herd-girl, on the banks of the Auldgrande. 1865 
H.H. Dixon Field & Fern vi. 174 He was with the Doctor 
at thirteen, and then becamea “herd Iaddie. 1889 Cham- 
bers’ Encycl, 1V. 87'1 For many years James Wyllie (the 
“herd-laddie *) was the acknowledged (Draughts] Champion 
of the world. 1587 Lyrics, etc. in Arb. Garner II. 76, I sit 
and watch a “herd-maid gay. 1166 Regist. Eccl. Christi 
Cant. MS. (Cowell), Pro opere quod Anglice *Herdwerch 
dicitur. 1706 Pxictips (ed. Kersey), Herdwerch, or Heerd- 
qwerch (Sax.), Herdsmen’s Work or Labours, formerly done 
by Shepherds, Herdsmen, and other inferiour Tenants at 
the Will of their Lord. 

Herd (hiid), v.1 Also (4 herdeye), 6-7 heard. 
[f Herp sd!) 

Ll. intr. To goina herd ; to forma herd or herds. 
Said also contemptuously of men: to congregate or 
live together as beasts. Constr. dogether, with. 

1393 Lance. P. Pi. C. xiv. 148 Maules drowen hem to 
maules .. And femeles to femeles herdeyed (v.77. herdyede, 
herdeiede, herdyyng, herdede) and drow. 1580 SipNEy 
Arcadia 1. (1590) 31 They are but sheep which alwaies 
heard together. 1660 R. Coke Fustice Vind. 12 Like 
swine feeding, eating and promiscuously herding together. 
1662 J. Davies Mandelslo’s Trav. 127 Females, which 
suffer themselves to be led up and down, till some of the 
wild Elephants herd with them. 1701 Rowe Ainé. Step- 
Moth. 1. ii, Stoop to the meanest Aris whicb catch the 
Vulgar? Herd with 'em, fawn upon’em, and caress ‘em? 
1774 Gotosm. Vat. //ist. (1776) ULI. 108 These animals are 
in general fond of herding and grazing in company. 1886 
Eautv Lawcess Aurrish v.57 It was a palace in comparison 
with the foul hovel in wbich he and his brother had herded 
together. 

b. Of things: To come together, assemble; to 
be assembled or associated. rare. 

1704 Swirt J, Tub Wks. 1760 J. 100 All its properties 
and adjuncts will herd under this short definition. 1886 
R. C. Lesuie Sea-painter's Log 71 Away towards the north 
and west..tbey (clouds] appear to be herding together. 

2. To join oneself to any band or company; to 
become one of any faction or party; to associate 
as one of the ‘common herd’ or crowd, to go in 
company with. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 1010 Ffor-thy hurdez he here, to 
owttraye hys pople. 165: DaveNant Gondibert u. 1. xvi, 
Here greedy Creditors their Debtors chace, Who scape by 
herding in th’ indebted Throng. 1697 DryDEN 4 neid x1. 
1188 The wretch. .spurring forward, herds among his Friends. 
1715-20 Pore /liad xt 463 Hector..Remounts his car, and 
herds amidst the crowd. 1789 Map. D'Arstay Dia7y 13 Jan., 
’Tis now a cause of humanity .. and I will not herd with 
those who think otherwise. 1855 THACKERAY Newcomes 1. 
100 Ethel herded not with tbe children of her own age. 

3. (vans. To place in or among a herd; to asso- 
ciate. Also fg. ‘ 

1592 Nobody §& Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1. 
310 The stag is hearded ; come, my Lord, Shall we to horse, 
and single bim againe? 16x: B. Jonson Catiline 1. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 276/1 The rest, However great we are, honest, and 
valiant, Are hearded with the vulgar. a@163r Donne Leéé. 
(1651) 43, I can allow myself to be .. appliable to my com- 
pany, but not..to herd myself in every troup. 1691 Swirt 
Athenian Soc. 81 Wks. 1841 1. 599/2 Our good bretbren.. 
Must e’en all herd us with their kindred fools. 

4. To collect into a herd. Also fg. To amass. 

1615 Tomxis .4/énazar itt. v. in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 366 


HERDESS. 


In all the years of my yeomanry, J could never yoke two 

crowns, and now I late herded ten fair twenty-shilling 
ieces. 3850 B. Tavior Eldorado xi. (1862) 106 Our mules 
ad scattered far and wide..and several hours elapsed 

before they could be herded and got into traveling order. 

Hence He'rded ffi. a., gathered or placed tna 
herd; Herding vd/. sé., association in herds, con- 
gregation; also comb., as herding-place; He'rd- 
ing fp/. a., gathering in herds, gregarious. 

1666 Drvpex Aun. Mirabd. cclviii, The most in fields like 
herded beasts lie down. 1711 Suartrss. Charac. (1737) I. 
110 If eating and drinking be natural, herding is so too. 
1740 Fittpinc ss. Convers, (R.), The tamer and gentler, 
the herding and flocking parts of the creation. 1805 Prisc. 
Wakertecp Dom, Recreat, xii. 1806) 195 Man, who is a 
herding, and not a solitary animal. 1847 Mary Howitr 
#allads 235 Among the herded deer. 1860 Were. Alarine 
Mag. NII. 211 The herding places of vast numbers of 
amphibious animals, 

Herd, 7.2 Also 5-6 hurd, hird. [f. Henn sé,*] 

1. ¢rans, Totake care of or tend (sheep or cattle). 

c1400 fol. Loll. 106 Pe patriarkis..herdid bestis. 1768 
Ross //elenore 14 (Jam.) When they were able now to herd 
the ewes. 3826 Scott Anfig. iv, The very least boy that 
can herd acow. 1892 E. Reeves //omeward Bound 283 
Cattle, sheep, goats..are all herded by boys or women. 

Jig. 1887 Swinpurne Locrine iv. ii, 293 God, who herds 
the stars of heaven As sheep within his sheepfold. 

b. To lead or conduct as a shepherd. rare. 

1883 Ene. HMlustr, Mag. Nov. 72/1 It is also very pictur- 
esque to see..the girls. .herding the geese and ducks home- 
ward at sundown. 

e. zlr, To act asa herd, to tend cattle or sheep. 

1768 Ross /elenore 31 (Jam.), | had na use to gang Unto 
the glen to herd this mony a lang. 1848 Fraser's Mag. 
XXXVIII. 315 It was long before I was hearted to berd 
again in the woods by myself. 

+2. fig. trans.) ‘To kecp safe, shelter, harbour. 

ax3z00 £. E. Psalter xiix. [l.} 19 Pi tunge herded swike- 
domes ma. /érd. Wii. 3 (Iviii. 2] Un-rightwisnes herdes 

youre hand. 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. III. 469 And (=if] 

¢ hurdit sic schrewis Within Ingland quhilk wes his mortal! 
fa. ¢1560 A. Scorr Poems xv. 21 My lady, lord, thow gait 
me for to hird, Within myne armes I nureiss on the nycht. 

Hence He'rding v4/. sd., the tending of sheep and 


cattle. 

1733 P. Linnsay /nterest Scot. 37 In the Summer we must 
be at the Expence of Herding, to save our Grass from being 
destroyed by our Neighbours Beasts. r80a FinLaTer Agric, 
Surv. Peebles 195 (Jam.) The principles of herding are, to 
allocate to each particular flock, separate walks upon the 
farm for each season of the year, 1873 Darly News 27 Feb., 
Single whales often broke away..and required a good deal 
of herding to prevent their ones into the sound. 188 
Gitmour Mongols xviii. 215 Vhe Mongols have much soli- 
ay travelling and herding. 

erd, obs. f. heard, pa. t. and pple. of Har z. 

He-rd-book. [f. Hexpsé.1 + Boor.) A book 
containing the pedigrec and other particulars of a 
breed of cattle or pigs: corresponding to the stzd- 
book for horses, and the flock-book for sheep. 

18aa Coates (f1tle) The General Short-Horned Herd- 
Book, containing the Pedigrees of Short-Homed Bulls, 
Cows, etc. of the Improved Durham Breed. - H. H. 
Dixon Field & Fern 86 In 1822, the very year tbat England 
began her Shorthorn Herd-Book. 188: SHELponx Darr, 
Farmiug 3/1 Long and respectable pedigrees in their 
owners’ herd-books. 

Herd-boy. [orig. f. Herp sb.2+ Boy; but in 
later use app. undcrstood as from Herp sé.1, 
whence the bad form Aerd’s-boy, and prob. sense 2. 
See HERpsMan.] 

1. A boy who acts as a herd or assists a herd. 

1799 Worpsw. Danish Boy 19 Nor piping shepherd shall 
he ee Nor herd-boy of the wood. 1825 b: Banim Tales 
O'Hara Fam., Fetch, The herdsboy’s whistle faintly echoed. 
1860 G. H. K. Vac. Jour. 162 Ossian began life as a herd- 
boy in Glen Shin. i : 

2. A man or ‘ boy’ engaged in tending a herd of 
cattle, a cow-boy. U.S. and colonial Eng. 

1878 J. Macponap Food from Far West vi. 45 The berd- 
boy's—men on horseback—go through tbe ranges and gather 
the cattle into ‘pens’. 3896 Westm. Gaz. 25 June 5/1 Cattle 
have been captured and fourteen herdboys killed. The de- 
fenders have formed a laager. 

Herdel (1, obs. forms of HurDLE. 

Herden, variant of Harpex, HURDEN, 

Herd‘e s, obs. forms of Harps, Hunrps. 

Herder (h3-1da1). Chiefly U.S. Also 7 hearder. 
[f. HERD v.2+-ER 1. Cf. mod.Dn. and LG. herder, 
also OFris. herdere:—OTeut. type *herdarjo-z.] 
One who herds; a herdsman. Also fg. 

1635 T. Ovect /saac’s Pilgr. title.p., The strife that Isaack 
had with his heard-men ., shadowing out the strife which 
Christ our Lord had with his hearders. 1846 WorcesTER 
cites Monthly Rev. 1877 Buack Green Past. xiii, He was 
an imperious master with bis herders. 1879 Scr7bner's Mag. 
XIX. 770/2 The berder, or ‘cow-boy’, dominates tbe town, 

Herderite (haudereit). Az. [Named (1828) 
after Baron S. A.W.von Herder.] A fluo-phosphate 
of glucinum and calctam, found in brilltant trans- 


parent crystals. 

1828 Phil. Mag. Ser. 11. 1V. 1, 1 propose the name of 
Herderite for the species. 1861 Bristow Gloss. Afin., 
Herderite,a very rare mineral, resembling Asparagus-stqne 
. Colour several shades of yellowisb- and greenish- white. 

Herdess (hd-dés). [f. Herp s/.2+-zss.] A 
female herd; a shepherdess. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylws 1, 653 An hierdesse, Whecb that 
clepyde was senome Wrot in a compleynt of hire beuynesse. 


HERDFUL. 


1580 Sipney «i rcadia Ixix. 11x Poems 1873 I]. 152 She is the 
heardesse faire that shines in darke. 1613-16 W. Browns 
&rit. Past. 1. iii, The louely Heardesse of the Dell. 

+ Herdful,¢. Ols. rare. [f. Herp sd.1 + -FUL.] 


Rich in herds of cattle. 

1618 CuapmMan /fesiod 1, 13 With Labour Men become 
Herd-full and rich. 

Herd-grass, herd’s-grass. U.S. [f. Herp 
s6.'+Grass.] A name for various grasses grown 
forhay or pasture; esp. Timothy, PAlenm pralense, 
and Redtop, Agrostis vulgaris. 

1747 Frankuun /etf. Wks. 1887 II. 81, I sowed nearly 
thirty acres with herd-grass and clover. 1787 M. CuTLER 
in Life Frals. & Corr. (1888) 1. 288 They begin, bowever, to 
sow some quantity of herd's-grass seed, which they call 
Timothy. 1834 Low Pract. Agric. (1847) 521 It [PAlen 
pratense) is called herd-grass in America, and is greatly 
valued there as an herbage and forage plant. 1856 OLMSTED 
Slave States 4x Herd’s-grass (red-top), sometimes taking 
the place of the clover, or being grown with it for hay. 

+ Herd-groom. Ods. [f. HEKp 54.2 + Gxoos.] 
A shepherd-lad ; a herdsman, shepherd. 

¢ 1384 Craucer //. Fame ut. 135 As han thise lytel herde 
gromes That kepen bestis in the Peoiies ¢ 1440 Compleynt 
418 in Zemple Glas (E. E.T.S.) 64 On bankys by a-mong 
the bromys, Wher as these lytylle herdegromys Floutyn al 
the longe day. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 35 So 
loytring liue you little heardgroomes, Keeping your beastes 
in the budded broomes. 1619 Drayton Pas? ix. (R.), But 
he forsakes the herd-groom and his flocks, Nor of his bagpipe 
takes atallnokeep. 1633 P. Frercues Purple /s/. vu. Ixviii, 
Upon his shield that cruel herd-groom played. 

Herdic(hsudik). U.S. Alsoherdick. [Named 
from the inventor, Peter Herdic of Pennsylvania. ] 
A two- or sometimes four-wheeled cab or carriage 
having a low-hung body with the entrance at the 
back and seats at the sides. Also herdic-phacion. 

1882 T.S. Hupson Scamper thro' Amer.74 Taking a her- 
dick (small one-horse ‘bus nanied after the inventor) we drove 
to the White House. 1883 E. M. Bacon Dict. Boston, 
ALass, 207 The herdic-phaeton, or herdics as they are univer- 
sally called. .of recent introduction (in 1881), 1884 Boston 
Herald 6 Oct. 1/6 Inquiry among the herdic drivers of this 
city yesterday failed to elicit any information. 

Herdle, obs. form of Hurpur. 

He'rdless, a. rare. (OE. Aierde-, hyrde-léas, 
f. hierde HERD sb.2 + -déas, -LESS.] Without a herd 
or shepherd. 

€ 1000 /ELFric //om. I. 382 Ne beod hi hyrdelease ponne 
hi de habbad. ¢1320 R. Brunne Afedit. 452 Pey renne 
uboute as herdles shepe. rg09 Barctay Shyf of Folys (1874) 
I. 46 Asa herdles flocke strayth in Jepardy. 

+tHerdman. 0s. Forms: see Herp sd,2 
[f. Ifzxp sd.24+Mayn.] A man who herds cattle, 
shecp, or other animals ; a herdsman. 

€ to00 ZELFric Gen, xiii. 7 Purh pone intingan sacu betwux 
Abrames hyrdemannum and Lothes. ¢ 1250 Gen. & Fx. 
2395 Ile weren hirdeemen. a1300 Cursor Al. 28396 Myn 
hird-men and als ober maa Hafi baire seruis halden fra. 
¢ 1400 Maunpbev. (Roxb.) xxiy. 110 Pai .. ware made hird- 
men and kepers of bestez, crq4o /?romp. Parz. 236/2 
Heerd mann, pastor, aguso. 1523 Fitzuers. //usb. § 123 
The herdman wyll haue for euery beest .ii. d. a quarter. 
1535 Covespace /sa. xl. 11 He shal fede his flock like an 
hirdman. 1559 W. Cunntncuam Cosmogr. Glasse 66 Plow- 
men, Heardmen, and Shepehards. 2611 Biate Gen. xiii. 7 
Yhere was a strife betweene the heardmen of Abrams 
cattell, and the heardmen of Lots cattell. 1635-56 CowLey 
Davideis tu. 217 In vain the Herdman calls him back. 

b. fig. and éransf. esp. A spiritual pastor. 
¢1320 Cast. Love 587 Penne nis ber suchan herde-mon non 
Ne non so mi3tful lord as he is on. ¢ 1477 Caxton Jason 
71b, We wyll that thou be our pastour or herdman. 1553 
Primer in Liturg. & Doc. Edw, VI (1844) 457 Shepherd, 


+ Herdness. 04s. [OE. hierd-, hyrduys, f. 
hterde, hirde WERD 56.2 + -NESS.] 

1. Guard, keeping, custody. Only OE. 

€ 1000 AELFRic Gev, xlii. 17 He betahte hiz pa pri dazas 
tohirdnysse. — L.xod. xxii. 7 Zif hwa befzst bis feoh to 
hyrdnysse. 

2. A collective term for herds or flocks; ‘stock’. 

€1250 Gen. & Lx. 1664 Laban bi-ta3te him, siden to sen, 
His hirdenesse Out it wel ben, /bd. 2771 Moyses was 
numen an sel In de deserd depe sumdel, for te loken hird- 
nesse fare. A : 

Herrdship. 06s. or dial. [f. HERD 54.2 + -suiv.] 
a. The office or charge of a keeper of cattle. b. 
The herd of beasts under his charge. 

160r Deacon & Water Spirits § Divels 19 Could the 
motions of men crane leaue, and enter into a whole heard- 
ship of Swine ? 

Herdsman (h5-idz;mén). [app.an alteration 
of the earlier IERDMAN (after crafisman, kinsman, 
ete.), introduced when Hrxp 2 went out of English 
use, so that the word was referred to Herp !, as 
=tnan of a herd. The word is not vernacular in 
the north, where Herp 2 remains in use.] 

1. A keeper of domestic animals which go in 
herds, esp. of cattle. 

1603 Knottes Hist, 7urhs (1621) 133 Who yet with their 
wives and children, as heardsmen..wander up and downe 
the countrey. 1658 Bramnac. Consecr. Bps. vii. 168 An 
heardsman in Turky hath as much right to order his heard, 
as an heardman in Christendome. 1784 Cowrer Jask t. 
168 Our favourite elms, That screen the herdsman’s solitary 
hut. 1845 Maurice Mor. 4 Met. Philos.in Encycl, Metrop. 
631/1 Plain simple herdsmen and warviors. 

- A name in Orkney for the Common Skua. 

1885 Swainson Brit, Birds 210 Common Skua.. Herdsman 


> and Herdman of our souls. 
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(Orkney Isles): Because it is believed to protect the young 
lainbs from the attacks of the eagle. F 

So He'rdsmaiden (for Herd-maiden), He'rds- 
woman, 2 maiden or woman who tends cattle. 

3818 Scott Hr!. Afidl. xviii, Her juvenile exercise as a 
herdswoman had put ‘life and mettle’ in her heels. 1829 
J. Sterwinc Ess. etc. (1848) 1. 25 The popular prediction .. 
was now to be fulfilled by her daugliter, the poor herds- 
maiden. 1896 IWests. Gaz. 24 Oct. 1/3 The home of the 
herdswomen, who. .tend the cattle in the heigbts, 

Herdwick (hd-idwik). [f. HERD sd.2+ Wick: 
cf. barhiwick, barliffwick.| 

+1. The tract of land under the charge of a ‘herd’ 
or shepherd employed by the owner or lord of the 
manor: see quot. 1537; a pasture-ground, a sheep- 
farm. Ods. 

[c 1086 Domesday, Gloc. Vf. 1624, In Wales sunt iii hard- 
vices Lamecare & poteschivet & Dinan.] ¥¢ 1150 in Dugdale 
Mon, Angl, (1661) 39/2 (Grant for foundation of acell at 
Bredon), Viginti solidos de Molendino de Crakemero. .et 
quadraginta solidos in soca de Stapelfordia; et unam Herde- 
wicam in Hethcote, juxta Hertedona, in Pecco. 1537 Certif. 
Keven, Furness Abbey in Beck Ann. Furnes. (1844) App. 64 
Pastures with Agistament and brusyng..occupied to thuse 
of the said late Monastery for the sustentacyon of ther catell, 
and..devyded into sundry herdwyks and shepe cots. ¢ 1537 
Sir J. Lametecu bid, note, Erleghecote haythe always 
beyn a hyrdewyke or pasture ground for tbe schepe of 
thabbottes of Furnes .. and ever in theyr possessyon ; and 
who soeuer inhabytyd therapone haythe always beyn the 
Abbottes hyrde, and remouable at theyr pleasures, and not 
tenauntes by ony custome. 1564 Decree in West Axntig. 
Furness (1774) App. ix, Those parcells following, that is to 
say, the herdwick called Waterside Parke. .the herdwick 
called Lawson Park..the herdwick called Plumers. 

2. (In full Lerdiwick sheep): A hardy breed of 
mountain shecp in Cumberland and Westmorland. 

Supposed to have originated on the herdwicks of the 
Abbey of Furness. 1 still nsually belong to the Iand- 
lord of a fell-side farm, along with which they are leased to 
the tenant. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 223/2 A peculiar breed of sheep, 
called Herdwicks, from their being farmed out to herds at 
a yearly sum, is met with on the nountains, at the head of 
the Duddon and Esk rivers. 1868 A. Craic Gisson Joe 
& the Geologist in Folk-Sp. Cumbld. (1880) 2 Yan wad ha’ 
sworn he was summut akin tul a Herdwick tip. ne 
Cumberland Gloss., Merdwicks, the mountain sheep of the 
west of Cumberland..let out in herds or flocks with the 
farms, 3887 Hatt Caine Son of //agar 1. ii, Auld Mr. 
Ritson’s, them herdwicks. 

+ Here, s¢. Os. Forms: 1-5 here, 3 here, 
4 her, 4-5 heere. (Com. Teut.: OF. /Agre masc., 
gen. Agrzes, herizes, heres = OFris. here, Atri, OS. 
hert m. and n.(MDu. Aére, Dn. hetr, Aeer n., LG. 
hér n.), OHG. hard, heri (MLG. here, Ger. heer) 
n., ON. Agrr m., gen. heryar (Sw. hdr. Da. her), 
Goth. harjis m.:—OTeut. *haryo-2, *harjom (in 
proper names of Roman age chario-) = OPruss. 
karjiz host. App. a deriv. (adj.) from a radical 
har-, pre-Teut. £ar-, kor-, in sense ‘war’: cf. 
OSlav. 4ara contention, strife, Lith. 4érvas war. 
Hence Hanny v., Harzour, Hetror sés.] 

An armed host, an army. Also, more generally: 
A host; a multitudc, a great company. 

In the O. £. Chron. the usual word applied to the ‘host’ 
of the Danish invaders. 

c855 O. £. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 837 Py ilcan zeare 
zefeaht AEpelhelm dux wip Deniscne hege. a@8go /bid. an. 
872 Her for se here to Lunden byrig from Readingum. 
¢toco Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxii. 7 Da se cyning..sende hys 
here, ¢1200 Ormin 3889 An here off Godess enngless. 
¢3205 Lay. 3830 Morgan ledde muchele hare. ¢ 1300 
Cursor Mf. 21840 (Edin.) Be ur scheld eke and ure spere 
Bituixin us and helles here [Co¢¢. her, other ASS. here). 
13-. A. Alis. 5265 Tygres, olyfaunz, and beres Comen 
flynge with grete heres. a1400-50 Alexander 4800 So 
hard pai hampird oure heere & herid oure erles. 1450-70 
Golagros & Gaw. 1147 The tothir knightis maid care of 
Arthuris here. [1872 Rosertson //ist, Ess. 137 Over 35 
men (or 3X12) constituted a //ere by Ini’s laws.} 

b. atirti. and Comd., as here-burne, a coat of 
mail; here-dring, a warrior; here-feng, booty; 
here-gang, an invasion by an army ; here-gume, 
here-kempe, a warrior ; here-marke, a standard, 
ensign ; here-scrud (-srond), here-weeds, ar- 
mour, martial accoutrements; (all only OE. and 
early ME.). Also herefare, a military expedition 
(in 17th c. legal antiquaries). See also HEREGELD, 
IlERETOGA, HEREYELD, 

Beowulf (Z.) 1443 Scolde *here-byrne hondum ze-broden. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 23966 Pe helm an his hauede, and his hereburne. 
Tbid, 8601 3if here is xi *heredring, /did. 11716 Heo 
funden “herre-feng inoh. 1o.. tr. Beda’s Hist. 1. xi. [xiv.] 
(MS. B), To widscufanne swa redum *heregange, c 1205 
Lay. 18194 In ban hire-3eonge inne Walisc londe. a 1250 
Owl § Night, 1191 Ich wot of hunger, of hergonge. 
©1330 Arth, & Mferl. 4094 Here is comand to this lond 
Gret hunger, and here gong. ¢x20g Lay. 14534 Pus heo 
comen..hadene *here-gumen. /6id. 28284 Sixti pusende 
*here-kempen harde. /éid. 27469 Feollen *here-mzrken 
[¢ 1275 hire markes}. /did. 28546 Heo. -heuen here-marken. 
fbid, 5069 Leie a-dun pin *hare-scrud. Beowulf (Z.) 1897 
Sa:-geap nacahladen *here-wedum. a 1400-50 Alexander 
1or0 Al to heuy to be hildid in any here wedis. 

1626 Sretman Gloss., Herefare, Profectio militaris. 1670 
Biount Law Dict., Herefare. 1672 Cowell's Interpr. sv. 
Subsidy, Burgbote, Brigbote, Herefare, Heregeld, etc. 


+ Here, ¢. Obs. [OE. Aéore, hyre: cf. ON. 
hyrr sweet, smiling, mild; also OS. and OHG. 


HERE. 


| unhinri dreadful, MHG. gehiure gentle.] Gentle, 


mild, pleasant. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1372 Nis pt heoru stow. a 1000 Czamon's 
Gen, (Gr.) 1467 OS pxt heo [culufre] rumgal restestowe 
fegere funde and ba fotum stop on beam hyre. c1z05 
Lay. 25867 pa swide pat wif here [c 1275 ore]. € 1420 Sir 
simadas (Weber) 16 And how they were guode & here. 

Here (hie:), adv. Forms: 1 hér, 2-5 her, 4-7 
heer(e, 2- here; also (1 hér, 2 heren, hur), 
3-5 hier, 4 hir(e, Aer. hyer, 4-6 Sc. heyr, 4-7 
Se, heir(e, 5 hiere, 6-7 hear(e. [Com. Teut.: 
OE. kér = OF ris. hir, OS. hér, Air (MDu., Du. 
hier), OHG. iar, hear, hier (MHG., mod.G. 
hier), ON, hér (Sw. hdr, Da. her), Goth. hér: 
app. from the pronominal stem /z- ‘ this’ (see HE) ; 
the nature of the formation is obscure.] 

1. In this place; in the place (country, region, 
etc.) where the person speaking is, or places himself. 

c Bas Vesp. Psalter cxxxi[t.] 14 Her eardung. .ic zeceas hie. 
cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 17 Nabbas we her buta fif 
hlafum. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxviii. 6 Nys he her, he 
aras .. swa swa he sade [1382 Wyctir, He is not here, 
sothli he roos, as he seide}. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 83 Here 
he is and honen he nis. @1225 Aucr. R, 236 Ertu, cwed 
he, 3et her? @ 1300 Cursor AY, 3296 Mi hernes dun heir did 
i lai, 1382 Wycenir 1 Ayzgs xix. g What dost thow here, 
Helyas? 1386 Cuaucer Friar’s T. 272 Heere wynne I 
no thyng vp-on cariage. ¢1470 Henry Wallace 1. 305 
Thi modyr and thow rycht heir with me sall bide. 1481 
Caxton Keynard (Arb.) 6, I here hier that reygnart is sore 
complayned on, 158: Petrie Guaszo’s Civ, Conv. 1. (1586) 
rb, Let him be heere for the space of sixe daies. 1617 
Moryson /¢iz, tt, 186 We here in the Campe .. have not 
had much to doe. 1662 Cuas. II in Julia Cartwright 
Menrietta of Orleans (1894) 121, I am doing all I can 
to gett him a rich wife heere. 1670 Lavy M. Bertie 
in 12h Rep. Hist. MSS. Conim. App. v. 22 All heare are 
well. 1849 Mataunay Hist. Fog. iii. 1.289 That load which 
pressed inost heavily on .. the great continental states was 
here scarcely felt. 

b. With ellipsis of 7 a (or we are’, in answer 
to a call or summons, or to attract attention; esp. 
in answer to a roll-call: =Prcsent, adsma. 

¢970 Aspo fist, S. Eadsnund? in Surius Vite SS.(1618) 
IV. 443 Patria linguadicens: Her, her, her; quod interpre- 
tatum Latinus sermoexprimit, Hic, hic, hic. ¢ 1000 ASLERIC 
Saints’ Lives (E. E.T.S.) 11. 324 Hweer eart pu nu gefera? 
And him and-wyrde pet heafod, Hér, hér, hér. c1330 R. 
Brusne Chron. (1810) 22 Upand doune in pe felde pei souht 
it aboute.. Ville pe hede him self said, here, here, here. c 1485 
Digby Myst. (1882) 1t. 726 Here, lord, here! qwat wol 3e? 
1590 Suaxs. Aids. N. 1. ii. 45 Quix. Francis Flute the 
Bellowes-mender. F/. Heere, Peter Quince. 1610 — /ep. 
1. 1,2 faster. Bote-swaine. Bofes. Heere, Master. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xxxiv, ‘ Answer to your names, gentlemen, 
that you may be sworn’, said the gentleman in black. 
‘Richard Upwitch’. ‘ Here’, said the green-grocer. 

c. Placed after the name of a person or thing to 
whose presence attention is called: = Who or which 
is here, whom you see here. 

1596 Suaxs. Jerch. V. iu, iv. 29 Onely attended by 
Nerrissa heere. 1634 [seed]. 1673 DrypeN Asiboyna i. 
i, In the mean time, bear my worthy friend here company. 
1751 tr. Female Foundling 11. 4 My Daughter here wants 
Linen, fod. ‘ My brother, here, is ready to give informa- 
tion.’ 

qd. Used for the sake of emphasis after a sb. 
qualified by hes, chese, or after these demonstra- 
tives themselves when used absolutely; dalectally 
or vielearly appended to 7s, chese, when used ad- 
Jectively. (Cf. F. ce Hure-ct, cect, celni-ct.) 

1460 Towneley Alyst. (Surtees) 137 ‘The best wyse that 
we may hast vs outt of this here. 1556 Aurelio & Isad. 
(1608) H viij, Now what experience will we have greter 
than this heare? 1609 Hotiann Amun. Marcell. xxi. xv. 
213 ofc, But this here seemeth to be venomous. 1634 
Mitton Corus 672 And first behold this cordial julep here. 
1762 Foote Orators tt. Wks. 1799 I. 210, I should be glad 
to know how my*client can be tried in this here manner. 
1766 Gotpsm. Vic. WV. xx, Are you, cried he, the bearer of 
this here letter? 1778 Miss Burney Evelra (1791) II. 
XXXVii, 243, | wou'dn’t wish for better sport than to swing 
her round this here pond! 1838 Dickens O. 77wist xxxi, 
‘Now, with regard to this here robbery, master’, sai:l 
Blathers. ‘What are tbe circumstances?’ 1872 Punch 31 
Aug. 92/2‘ Itis no use a trying on these here gaines with us’. 

2. In weakened sense, more or less directly indi- 
cating something present to the sight or the mind. 
Chiefly with verb fo Je (sometitnes with ellipsis). 
flere 7s calls attention to what the speaker has, 
brings, offers, or discovers; =there is here, see or 
behold here. (F. vozcz.) 

1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 66 And therto here my 
hand. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. /V, y. iii. 33 There’s Honour 
for you: here’s no vanity. 1603 — A/eas. for M. t. ii. .107 
Heere’s a change indeed in the Commonwealth, 1616 
Marlowe's Fanstus Wks. (Rtldg.) 126/2 What's here? an 
ambush to betray my life! 1632 MassincEr City Madam 
1, i, Here’s no gross flattery ! Will she swallow tbis ? 1741 
Ricnarvson Pamela 1. 136 O frigbtful, thought I; here's 
an avowal of the matter at once. 1884 W. C. Smitn Avv- 
drostan 65 Here is half the suinmer past, and still I’m at 
the chimney nook. 1889 Mrs. ALexanpeR Crooked Path 
vi, I says, ‘here's your tea, sir’, but he made no answer. 

b. Here's lo (elliptical for Here's a health lo), a 
formula used in drinking healths. 

1592 SuHaks. Kom. & Ful. v. tit. 119 Heere’s to my Loue. 
1653 WALTON Angler xi. 209 Well then, here’s to you Cori- 
don; and now for my Song. 1738 Swirt Polite Convers. 
143 Come, Madam; _here’s a Health to our eniends; ard 
hang the rest of our Kin. 3777 Sueripan Sch. Scand. ub 


HERE. 


\Soug), Here’s lo the maiden of blushing fifteen, Now to the 
widow of fifty. .Let the toast pass, drink to the lass. 1822 
Scott Pirate xiv, Drink about, Master Yellowley..Here’s 
to you, Master Yellowley. 

3. Of a point or period of time: Zo de here, to 
be present, to have arrived. 

1891 E. Peacock NV. Breadou 1.13 The Easter recess will 
be here in a day or two. 

4. In this world; in this life; on earth. Also 
here below (+ beneath, down). Cf. F. tcz bas. 

971 Liickt. om. 35 Pa hwile pe we lifgap her on worlde. 
c1000 Eccles, Just. in Thorpe Anc. Laws I. 394 Herzehyrd 
Drihten pa be hine hiddad. ¢ 1175 Lamb, Jom. 9 Pet me 
heron pisse liue for his saule bidde. @ 1225 Ancr. R.94. 1340 
Ayenb, 232 Holy cherche pet is hier benebe. 1382 Wyciir 
Ffeb, xiii. 14 Sothli we han not here a citee dwellinge 
(Tinpace For here have we no continuynge citie]. 1393 
Lanot. 7. 2, C. vit. 238 Thow wolt hongy heye ber-fore her 
ober in helle. 1g00-z0 Duxsar oes Ix. 7 Wnto wardlic 
prince heir downe. 1576 J. Sanroxrp Gard. /’leas. 138 
Among us heere beneth. 1602 Suaks. //am, 11. ii, 232 Both 
heere, and hence, pursue me lasting strife. 1632 J. Hay- 
WARD tr. Biondi's Eromeua 81 Experience teacheth us, that 
the influence of. .planets are truc .. here below, which néne 
can denie. 1766 Gotpso. Aferusit viii, Man wants but little 
here below, Nor wants that little tong. 1824 MonrcomEeRy 
Flyin,‘ brieud after friend departs’, Yhere is no union 
here of hearts, Phat finds not here an end. 

5. At this point or period in action, speech, or 
thought; at this juncture; in this passage (of some- 
thing written): freq. referring to what immediately 
precedes or follows. 

871-89 Charter of EUfred in O. I. Texts 452 Her sindon 
Ozra manna naman awritene de dcosse wisan xeweoton 
sindon. «goo O. /:. Chrou. (Parker MS.) an. 871 Her cuom 
se here to Readingum. ¢ 1200 Ormin 241 Her endenn twa 
Goddspelless puss. a@1300 Cursor M. 1627 heading, Her 
bigins at noe pe lele Pe tober werld right for to del. ¢ 1400 
A pol. Lott. 52 An ober poynt is her putt. 1551 ‘I’. Witson 
Logike (1580) 79b, Here Zenophon saied never a woorde. 
1644 Mitton Areof. (Arb.) 33 ILxaniples, which to set heer 
would be superfluous. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer, Moru. Pr. 
Rubric, In Quires and Places where they sing, here followeth 
the Anthem. 1793 Beppors Calculus, etc. 202 Here are 
some experiments and reasons, upon which their theory of 
respiration is founded. 1875 Jowett Pfazo (ed. 2) ITE. 2y6 
Here Adeimantus interposed a question. 

6. In the matter before us or in question; in this 
case ; in this particular. 

c31x7§ Lamb, Lom. 8) Her me ah to understonden for-whi 
hit seid alf quic and noht alf ded. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aferch. 
T. 86 Heere may ye se and heer-by may ye preue That wyf 
is mannes helpe and his confort. 1586 YouNc Guazzo's Civ. 
Con, Iv, 205 b, And here Ladie Caterine and Cavallero had 
the honour. 1g§92 Suaks. Kom, & Ful. u. iii. 41 Here hit 
it right. Our Romeo hath not beene in bed to night. 1614 
Be. Hart Aecolt, Treat. 1099 Here was his sin; An over- 
reaching of his commission. 1709 STeRLe 7atler No. 76? 4 
Here can then no Injustice, where no one is injured. 
1818 Cruise gest (ed. 2) V.575 Certainly there is as much 
reason to adjudge the heir in by descent here, as there is to 
adjudge an heir in by descent where a recovery was had 
against the ancestor? 1878 Morey Crit. Alisc. Ser. 1. 
Carlyle 199 Here more than anywhere else you need to give 
the lools to him who can handle them, 

7. With verbs of coming and bringing: To or to- 
wards this place ; now, in ordinary use, taking the 
place of Hirner. Look here: sec Look. 

Beowulf (Z.) 376 As his eaforan nu heard her cumen. 
c11795 Lamb. [1om. 5 He is iblesced fe be her cumet on 
drihtenes nome. ¢ 1305 St. Swithi« gin E. E. /'. (1862) 43 
Sibbe hit was pat seint berin her bi weste wende. 1508 
Densar Flytiug vw. Aenuedie 218 Heir cumis our awin 
queir Clerk! 1583 Hottysaxp Cauifo di Fror 127 See 
them, Looke here, Vere they be. 1603 SHaks. A/eas. for 
Al, v. i. 384 Returne him here againe. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. 
1GUL, 96, I still had hopes.. Here to return—and die at home 
at last. 1814 Byron Corsa/r 1. xvii, Call Pedro here! 1824 
L. Murray Eng. Gram, (ed. 5) 1. 292 The adverbs here, 
there, where, are often improperly applied to verhs signify- 
ing motion, instead of the adverhs Arther, thither, whither + 
as ‘He came Herc hastily’ .. should be, ‘ He came dither’. 
Mod. Bring them here at once. 

b. Hence, by extension, after dclong = 


place. collog. 

-Vod, I'm a stranger, I don’t belong here. 

8. Used elliptically in calling an attendant, etc. 
(Cf. Goth. Azvz ! come here!) Hence, to call at- 
tention to or introduce a command: =Gr. aye, L. 
age, F. fiens, tenes. 

[1576 J. Saxrorp Gard. Pleas, 52 She reacbing him foorth 
to him, added moreover. Holde heere, for I will give him 
tothee.] 1632 J. Havwarptr. Bioudts Eromena 18 Here, 
take these hundred crownes. 1738 Swirr Polite Convers. 
211 Here, take away the Tea-tahle, and bring up Candles. 
1873 Brack Pr. Thule xi, Here, come out to the fresh air. 
Mod. John ! here! quick. 

9, Here and there. a. In this place and in 
that; in various places; in some scattered places ; 
at intervals of space: sometimes = ow and then. 
Also, in same sense, with notion of constant or 
very frequent recurrence, every (+ ever) here and 
there. (So, formerly, + here and yonder.) 

ai Cursor JJ. 13981 lesus preched hir and bar. ¢ 1350 
Will, Palerne 3821 But William as a wod man was euer 
here & bere. cx1qg0c MaunDev. (1839) ix. 112 A lyttille 
Village, and Houses . brood here and there, 1412-20 
Lypc. Chron. Troy im. xxvii, He shulde on peces hewen he 
a sonder Upon the playne dismembred here & yonder. 1513 
More Rich, /// (1883) 43 Yet hegan there, here and there 
about, some maner of muttering amonge the people. 1535 
CoverDALe 1 Pet. i. 1 Peter aun Apostle of Tesu Christ, 
to them that dwell here and there as straungers thorow 


to this 
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out Pontus, Galacia, Capadocia. 1 R. Hovenxpen 
in Coflect. (O. H. S.) 1. 217 ‘They be dispersed here and 
there in hedgerowis. 1602 Suaks. //am. 1. 1. 97 Young 

Fortinbras.. Hath in the skirts of Norway, heere and there, 
Shark’'d vp a List of Landlesse Resolutes. 1711 Ap- 
bison Sect. No. 50? 6 Able to understand hut here and 
there a Word of what they said. 1845 Lond. Frnt. 1. 189 
Every here and there are seen dark pits and vaulted 
caverns, 1874 MickLeTUWaITE Jlod. Par. Churches 326 
A good picture may here and there be found in our 
churches. 1879 F. Hart in Nation (N.Y.) XX1X. 391/2 
Her style is a curious medley, every here and there, of the 
ambitious and the slovenly. ; 

b, To this place and to that: hither and thither; 
in various directions; to and fro. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 379 Pe kyng hem sende her and per 
abLoute in Engelond. 1340 Ayead. 66 Ase be wy3te pet 
ualp ine hot weter, pet kest hyer and ber. 1g00-z0 Dunnuar 
Poenrs \xxii, 20 In yre that hurlit him heir and thair. 1591 
Svenser VW. Afudberd 1357 Th’ Ape..Fled here and there, 
and eucrie comer sought. 1646 F. Hawkins Douth's Behav. 
(1663 24 Heattentive, turning not thine eyes here and there. 
1879 F. Potrox Sport Brit. Burmah }. 78 The hrute..was 
caught, and taken here and there for sale. 

te. This way and that way; with shifts or 
cvasions. Obs. Also attrib. ? Shifting, cvasive. 

¢ 1300 Beket 42 Vho Gilbert ihurde this; he stod in grete 
thot, And feignede his word her and ther, and ne grantede 
no3t. 1711 ‘J. Distarr’ Chur. Don Sacheverellio 11 Thou 
canting, whining, here and there Villain. 

d. [lence Here-and-thereian /umorous nonce- 
zed. , one who inoves about from place to place. 

1701 Croner Love makes Man ww. iv, 1 ama kind ofa 
what d*ye call°um~a Sort of a Here-and-thereian; I am 
Stranger 10 where. 

10. Here...there. In one place... in an- 
other place; =L. htc... illic, alibi... alibi. 

¢ rg00 Ma cNpev. | Roxh.) anil. 101 Pai er few, here a hare 
and pare a hare. 1535 Covtavare 1 Avtngs xviii. 4. I hyd 
an hundreth of the Lordes prophetes, here fiftye, and there 
fiftye in the caues. 1579 3 .. in Spenser?s Sheph. Cal. 
I’p. Ded. § 1 Borrowing here of the french, there of the 
Italian, euery where of the Latine. 1658 W. SaNpERsoN 
Graphice 12 Here, Larrells flote, there packs, not yet 
through-wet. 

ll. Here, there, and everywhere. In cycry 
placc, indicated or not indicated. (Also formerly 
here and everywhere; here, there, all where.) 

€1590 MaRtowr Faust. iv. 67 ‘That I may be here and 
there and everywhere. 1604 Suaks. Ofk. 1.i 138 An ex- 
trauagant, and wheeling Sranger, Of here, and euery where. 
1606 — Tr. § Cr.v.v. 26. 1632 Litucow J rav. 327 Like 
yong maides, and youths together, Run here and there, 
alwhere, and none know whether. 1790 J. H. Moreton 
Mana. IW. Ind. 97 [He] must go round the corm field and 
cane pieces .. he must be here and there and everywhere. 
1879 F. Pottox Sport Brit. Burak t. 16 We were soon 
scattered here, there, and everywhere. 

12. Neither here nor there. Of no account 
cither one way or the other; of no matter or conse- 
quence; unimportant. 

1583 Gotninxc Calvin on Deut. xcii. 570 True it is that our 
so dooing is neither here nor there as they say) in respe t 
of God. 1604 Suaks. Oth, Iv. iii. 59 ‘lis neyther heere, 
nor there. 1749 Fietpinc Tow Younes 1x. vi, Lut if he does, 
that is neither here northere. 1819 Gyros Juan li, But 
what | say is neither here northere. 1844 Dickens S/art. 
Chuz. xiv, You'll find him a Httle too much for your 
gravity. Ilowever, that’s neither here nor there. 

13. Here goes! Ancxclamation declaring onc’s 
resolution orresignation to perform some act, usually 
of a bold or rash character. co/log. 

1829 J. H. Newman Corv.' 1891) I. 209, 1 do not expect lo 
finish this hy post-time; but here goes. 1862 THackERAY 
Wks. (1872) X. 218 Since it must be done, here goes! 1889 
RrowninG Asolaudo, Ponte del! Angelo xxi, Spare speech ! 
I'm resigned ; Here goes ! roared the gohlin. 


14. Here we you\are. Here is what we (you) 


want. collog. 

1850 Smeptey F. Fairleigh vi, Hum! ha! now let’s see, 
here we are—the ‘G-i-a-o-u-r'—that’s a nice word to talk 
about. 

15. Here was formerly often placed before vbl. 


sbs. and nouns of action. This is now rare. 

¢1200 Tri, Colt, [lom. 125 Pe ervediiche herbiwist and 
be wunderliche heden sid of ure louerd. /d/d. 185 Hure 
her wunenge is swide reulich. 1377 Lanci. P. 7/. B. xiv. 
141 It semeth noujt pat 3e shulle Haue heuene in j3owre 
here beyng and heuene her after. 1586 A. Day Fue. 
Secretary i. (1625) 60 To continue my here-heing to some 
profitable purpose. 1605 SuHaxs. Afacé, iv. iil. 148 Which 
often since my heere remaine in England, I haue seene 
him do. 

18. Here- in combination with adverbs and pre- 
positions. 

[These originated, as in the other Teutonic Iangs., in the 
juxtaposition of Aeve and another adv. qualifying the saine 
verb. Thus, in HeEREBEFORE, 1st quot, “27 beforan=here 
(in this document), before ‘i.e. at an earlier place). Cf. 
hereinbefore, hereinafter, in which herein is similarly used. 
But as many advs. were identical in form with prepositions, 
and there was little or no practical differente between ‘here, 
at an earlier place ’ and ‘ hefore or at an earlier place than 
this’, the adv. came to be felt as a prep. governing here 
(=this place); and, on the analogy of this, new combina- 
tions were freely formed of here (there, where) with pre- 
positions which had never heen adverbs, as Aercfor, hereto, 
hereou, herewith.) : 

a. with adverbs: as Aere-above, here-beneath, 
here-within, here-without, hereforth, forward in 
this direction or this way; here-next, next to this, 


immediately after this. 


| 


HEREAFTER. 


UNDER, etc. b. with prepositions = this, this place, 
this matter, etc.: as hereabove, here-among, here- 
beside, hereinto, here-within, here-without; + here- 
afore = HEREBEFORE; + hereintil (5Sv.), herein; 
+ hermid, herewith; + hereover, in addition to 
this; + hertojeines, against this, on the other 
hand. Also HreReanout, HEREWITH, etc., etc. 

871-89 Charter of Elfredin O. FE. Texts 452 Pas sewriotu 
pe *herbeufan awreotene stondad. 1646 F. Hawkins 
Vooth's Behav. (1663) 32 As hath been said here above. 
1892 C F.. Norton Dante's Par. xxviii. 125 He who saw it 
hiereabove disclosed it to him, 1824 So. tHEy Bk. of Ch. 
(1841) 224, I have told you *hereafore. 1640 E. Dacres tr. 
Machiavel’s Prince 180 To the end hee might be ahle 
*here-among to undertake greater matters. ¢ 1400 }2vaine 
4 Gaw, 320 *Her bisyde es a well, 1530 Patscr. 819 4 
Here bysyde, wy pres. cxrz05 St. Christopherogin &. E. 1. 
(1862) 62 Pat child him bad par charite pat he him ouer 
bere; 3ecom *herforp, quap Cristofre, y nuste wher pu were, 
¢ 1386 Cuavcer Wife's 7, 144 Heer forth ne lith no wey. 
1489 Sc alets Fas. /V, c 14 Officiaris pat beis nectigent 
*herinull. c1s75 Balfour's Mracticks (1754) 40 The Schiref 
.-1s on na wayis Judge competent onal 1594 Hook1k 
Leet, Poti. § 3 Our first entrance *hereinto. 160z Carew 
Cormwal] (1811) 188 A near friend. .looked hereinto with an 
indifferent and unprejudicating eye. c1z05 Lay. 53¢5 *Her 
mid we sculled heow bicharren. @ 1300 Cursor VW. 141 
(Gott.) “Here neist sal be sipen teld Hu Joseph was bath 
boght and seld, /d¢d. 26138 (Cott.), 1 salle pe tel here nest 
to quam pou sal be shriue, 1398 Trtvisa Barth. De P. R. 
u. li, (1495 27 “Here ouer angels kinde passyth a bodily 
kynde in subtilte of luis essencia. @ 1225 Ancr. K. 268 He 
ett seid riht “her to 3eines—ne let tu. .pine meiden no gult to 
siues. cxr2z00 Trin. Coll. Font. 115 5ie maisterlinges *her- 
wid-innen opencd jiure gaten. 721533 Lo. Herners //uvon 
clv. 593 We haue ., chaumbers garnysshed and ordeyned 
as ye haue sene herewith-in. 3rgs3o Patscr. 819/1 | Here 
wilhout, icy dehors, 

B. as sh. | nonce-uses): = This place; also, the 
ptesent , the present life. 

1605 Suaks. Lear 1. 1. 264 Thou loosest here a better 
where to finde. 1829 Cartyte A/ise. (1857) 11. 76 With 
Him it is a universal Here and Now. 1855 Loner. //iaw. 
Introd, 113 Full of all the tender pathos Of the Here and 
the Hereafter. 1857-8 Stars Athau. 19 [Motwon] requires 
a here and a there. 

Here, obs. f. Hatr, Hear, Ean; var. Haire, 
Hen sh, HER prov. pers. and foss. 
Hereabout hivrabau't), adv. 

16 + ABouT.] = 

+1. About or concemae this thing, ete.) Ods. 

ax225 Ancr. R. 46 Scheawed ofte ine scrifte ower 3ene- 
leaste her abuten. ¢1386 Cuaucer A/iller’s 1. 376 Go now 
thy wey and speed thee heer aboute. 1583 Hottysanp 
Campo di Fier 343 We may remeinber that, which this 
Mmaister hath tolde us hereabout. 1644 Huston Vind. 
Treat. Monarchy vi. 49 Reade what I have said here-about. 

2. About or near this place; somewhere in this 
neighbourhood. 

a 1300 A’. //oru 343 3¢f horn were her abute..Wip him 3e 
wolden pleie. c1400 Warres of Jewes in Warton //ist. 
Lug. Poetry x. (1840) 11. 106 Prophecie, they sayde, Which 
man her aboute [bolled] the laste. 1592 Suaks. Kom. & 
Ful. v. tii. 43 Me hide me here about. 1653 Watton 
Augter ii. 47 There is not a likely place for a ‘Trout here- 
about. 1856 R. A. VauGuan A/ystics (1860) I. 234, I think 
it must lie somewhere hereabout 1875 Texxvson Q. A/ary 
ui. v, There haunt some Papist ruffians hereabout. 

b, About this point of action, time, etc. 

1675 S. SeEwaLt Diary 31 July I. 11 lierahout I waked. 

Hereaboutts, adv. [f. prec. + adverbial -s.] 

1. prec: 2. 

1592 Suaks. Nom. § Ful. v. i. 28 And here abouts dwells. 
1617 Moryson /téa, u. 130, I thinke it fittest to stay here- 
abouts a while. 1732 Fierpinc Mock Doctor w. Wks. . 
1882 1X. 256 Is there no physician hereabouts famous for 
curing dumhness? 186z TrotLore Orley F. i, The land 
hereabouts ceases to be fertile. 

+ Zo Prec mlin OUsamance 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xvi. iii. (1886) 400 He re- 
ceitied some trouble himselfe hereabouts. 1649 Koperts 
Clavis Bibl, 381 The dissenting Opinions of learned writers 
heareabouts, . 

+ Here a days, adv. Sc. Obs. Nowadays. 

1572 Satir. Poems Reform. xxx. 186 Quhilk will be found 
na fault now heir a day1s. 

Hereafter (hivra‘fta1), adv. (a., sb.) [OE 
hérafter, £. hér Here adv, 16 + AFTER: cf, Da. 
herefter, Sw. harefter.] 

1. After, in this writing, book, or place; in the 
sequel ; after this in order or position ; sometiines 
=next in order, immediately after. 

cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist, ur xxii. ([xxx.] (1890) 250 Swa swa 
we eft herzfter,secgab. cr1oso Byrhtferth’s Handboc in 
Angtia VIM. 317/37 Herefter we wyllad pisne circul 
amearkian. a 1225 Ascr. R. 112 Lo hwuch on asaumple 
her efter. a 1300 Cursor J/. 27380, I sal bam recken sipen 
on rau, Wit pair springes her efter neist, Quen i ha tald be 
office o preist. ¢ 1315 SuoreHaM 164 Ase ich her after telle 
may. 1390 Gower Cou/. IT]. 128 Of other sterres how they 
fare, I thenke here after to declare. 1508 Dunpar (title) 
The flyting of Dunbar and Kennedie heir efter followis. 
1601 CHESTER Love's Martyr 165 \for 169) Hereafter folovv 
diverse Poeticall Essaies. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 
233 In consequence of the statute 32 Hen. VIII. c 28 
which will be stated hereafter. r | 

2. After this in time; ata future time; in time 
to come. : 

1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1135 Men. .szeden 8{at] micel ping 
sculde cumen her efter. c1175 Lamb, Hom. 43 Herefter 
iseh paul hwer .iii. deoflen ledden an meiden. a 1300 


{f. Here adv. 


Also HerEaway, HERE- | Cursor Al. 6568 (Gott.) Here efter it sal sare rew jou. 
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HEREAFTERWARD. 


1388 Wyctir Gat. vi. 17 Heraftir no man be heuy to me, 
for ¥ bere in my bedi the tokenes of oure Lorde Jhesu Crist. 
¢ 1477 Caxton Fason 42, [I] wolde that I were there, where 
I shall be v honderd yere here after, 1483 Vulgaria abs 
Terentio 16b, I ant so gladd that no thynge ereaftyr may 
make me sory. 1576 FLeminc Panop/, Epist. 68 So would 
I have you thinke mec to be, at this present, and for ever 
hereafter to remaine. 1596 Suaks. ALerch. V. iu. vi. 20 
More of this hereafter. 1712 Hearne Cod/ect. (O. H. S.) 
III. 497, [shall send the rest hereafter. 1875 Jowett Plato 
‘ed. 2) V. 180 We cannot .. anticipate the details which will 
bereafter be needed. 

3. In a future state; in the world to come. 

{x o Alex. & Dind. 363 We hopen haue be lif bat 
confetechal her aftur.) 1618 Br. Hate Sevan. vii. Wks. 1837 
V. 102 To learn so to be happy here, that it {a Christian's 
heart] may be more happy hereafter. 1736 BuTLER Axa/. 
1. ti. Wks. 3874 I. 40 The genera! doctrine of religion, that 
God will reward and punish men for their actions hereafter. 
1858 Grapstone Homer III. 515 What we are as men here 
depends very niuch on our conception of what we are here- 
after to be. i ’ 

+ 4. After or in accordance with this. Oés. rare. 

¢ 1380 Wrce.ir Se/. Ves. I11. 358 3if it were a trewe sen- 
tence, God my3te move men hereafter. _ 

B. as adj. To come, future. Now rare. 

1591 Suaks, 1 (en. V7/, 11. ii. 190 That hereafter Ages may 
behold What ruine happened in reuenge of him. 1 
Mrs. Mantey Secret Mem. (1736) 3 May his Herether 
‘Torments be never ending! 1799 ANNA SEWARD Le?é, (1811) 
V. 269 Claims ..to hereafter compensation. 188: F. E. 
Warren Celtic Liturgy 103 Requesting the prayers of their 
hereafter readers. 

C. sb. 1. Time to come; the future; futurity. 

1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. (1867) 67 An auditour of a meane 
wit, Maie soone accompt, though hereafter come not yit. 
1663 J. Spexcer Prodigtes (1665) 408 Distrustful fears in 
reference to hereafter. 1689 W. SHertock Death iii, § 6 
(1731) 143 The Reason. .will serve for all hereafters, but will 
never serve for any Time present. 1807-8 Syp. Ssitn 
Plymley's Lett. iii, Wks. 1859 II. 145/2 Leave hereafter to 
the spirit and the wisdom of hereafter, 1883 in J. G. Butler 
Bible- Work \1. 768 Yo read the story of our own hereafter. 

2. A future life; the world to come. 

1702 Rowe Zamert. 1. 1% 405 Wretches that are doubtful 
of Hereafter. 1713 Appison Ca/o y. i, "Tis heaven it self, 
that points out an Hereafter. 1744 Westey iVéks. (1872) 
VIII. 26 What, ifthere be an hereafter, a judgment to come? 
1855 Loncr. Haw. vi. 65 For he sang of. life undying 
..In the land of the Hereafter. 


+ Herea fterward, adv. Obs. Also -wards. 
(f. Here adv. 16 + AFTERWARD adv.) Hereafter. 

1300 Cursor M. 15375 Iler efterward yeit sal yee se. 
€1386 Cuaucer Friar’s 7. 217 Thou shalt herafterwards 
my brother deere Come there thee nedeth nat of me to leere. 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 589/12 /sposterum, hereafter- 
warde. 1530 Wuytrorp Werke for Ilouseh. Diij, Shal 
cause the persones .. hereafterwarde to bless you x pray 
for you. 1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk & Selv. 201 Not one age 
only. but ages time out of mind, and hereafterward. 

+ Here-again, adv. Obs. [f. Here adv.16 + 
AGAIN prep. Cf. Ger. Avergegen.] =next. 
cx2z00 Vices & Virtues 105 Hier ajean sade de profiete 
[etc.]. a1300 Cursor M/. 798 Her egain [v.rr, here agayne, 
ajeyn] mai naman sai, _/z. 17034 And es naman. .pat agh 
sai her again. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Avdé.’s 7’. 2181 (Harl.) And 
here agayn_ no creature ..avaylep for to stryue. 1393 
Lancu. 7”. P72. C. xx. 109 If kynde witt carpe her-ajen. 

+ Here-against, adv. Obs. [f. Here adv. 16 
+ AGAiNST.] Against this; in opposition, contra- 
distinction, or contrast to this; in comparison with 
this. 

@ 1228 Ancr. R. 94 Euverich worldlich gledunge is unwurd 
her ajeines, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Ant.'s 7. 2181: Ellesm.) And 
here agayns no creature on lyue Of no degree auailleth for 
to stryue. ¢ 1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode i. \xxii. (1869) 42 The 
witt of heeringe oonliche enfoormeth the vnderstondinge 
more than thilke of taaste doth heer ayens. 1583 GotDinc 
Calvin on Deut, xcvi. 593 Now hereagainst a man might 
reply: I had leauer [etc.]. 1614 Raceicn //ist. World v. 
ii. § 3 (1634) 587 Such as would speak here-against. 

Hereanent, adv. Chicfly Sc. arch. [f. IlERx 
adv, 16 + ANENT prep.] Conccming this. 

a3225 Fuliana 12 Nulich heronont buben be nawiht. 
1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 278 Yo compeir within 
ane schort day in the Kingis court, to answer heiranent. 
1g9x in De Foe Alem. Ch. Scot. Add. 58 The Lawes of the 
Realme.. and Constitution of our Kirk are clear hereanent. 
1643 Drum. of Hawrn. Declarat., etc. Wks. (1711) 21t 
The declaration of the commissioners of the general As- 
sembly made hereanent. 

Hereat (hicret), adv. [f. Herradv. 16 + Ar] 

+1. At this place; here. Oés. 

¢ 1400 Destr, Troy 8421 Lengys here at a litill, lystyn my 
wordes. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. \. xxv. (1739) 43 
All Free-holders were bound to present themselves hereat. 
ax650 Lurke & Gawin 109 in Furniv. /ercy Folio 1. 94, 
I wold not longer be hereate. 

2. At this; asa result of this. 

1557 Diurn. Occurr, (Bannatyne) 11 Heirat was mony 
hurt with hagbuttis. 1586 Younc Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. Ww. 


204 b, Heereat the Ladies objected. 1639 Futter Holy War 


Mf. . (1647) 44 All admired hereat. 1674 N. Cox Genti. 
Recreat. (1677) 64 Hereat the young fly away for fear. 1860 
Rawiinson & Witkinson Herodotus 1x. Ixxvii. IV. 449 
Greatly distressed hereat, they declared themselves to de- 
Serve a fine as laggards. 1877 Bryant Poems, Sella 149 
Hereat broke in the mother. 5 

Hereaway (hierawa:), adv. Now dial, aud 
U.S. [f. HERE adv, 16 + Away adv.] 

1. Away in this direction; in this quarter or 
neighbourhood, hereabouts. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 590/41 /s/ac, herawey. 1483 
Cath, Angl, 1845/1 Heraway (A. hereaway), lac, istac. 1613 
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Purcnas Pilgrimage (1864) 95 Minnagara, which Ortelius 
in his Map placeth here-away. @1718 PENN in Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Ment, 1. 203 The above was read. .to the most eminent 
of Friends hereaway. 1855 Wuuittier Lines on Fugit. 
Stave Act vi, Hereaway The fell lycanthrope finds no prey. 
1894 Crockett Lifac Sundonnet 11 This is the first time 
you have been hereaway ? 
+b. In this present life. Sc. Ods. 

@ 1661 RutHerrorp Le?t. (1765) 11, ii, (Jam.), That light is 
not hereaway in any clay-body. 

2. To this quarter or neighbourhood ; hither. 
Hereaway thereazway (Sc.), hither and thither, to 
and fro in every direction. 

1549 Coverpbate, etc. Eras. Par. Phit. 2 The more they 
are holden vnder and turmoyled hereawaye and thereawaye, 
so muche a they come forwarde. 1598 R. BeRNarD tr. 
Terence 94 Follow me in this way, or hereaway. 1793 
Burns Wandering Willie, Hereawa, thereawa, wandering 
Willie, Hereawa, thereawa, haud awa hame! Afod. Sc. 
They were all running hereaway thereaway. 

He'reaways. Now dia/. =prec. 

1613 Purcuas /iigrimage \. x. (1614) 162 Here-awaies 
lived a people called ‘Dogzijm’, which others called Pagans. 
lbid, v. xiv. 520 It should be sought here-a-waies, or found 
nowhere. 1869 in Lonsdale Gloss. 1877 N. W. Linc. 
Gloss. s.v., | hevn’t seen him hereaways sin’ June. 


+ Herebefore. O¢s. Forms: see BEFORE. 
[OE. 4ér beforan, f. hér WERE adv, 16 + BEFORE 
adv.: cf. MDu, hzerbevoren, MLG. hirbevoren.} 

1. Earlier in this document; herein before. 

805-31 Charter of Oswnlf in O. E. Texts 444 Deara saula 
de har beforan hioranamon auuritene siondon. 1340 Ayend, 
59 Ase we zede hyerbeuore. 1395 £.£. IWr//s (1882)8 That 
this be parfourned as hit is writen herbefore. 

2. Before this time ; beforc now; in time past. 

c12z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 63 Beten for pat we hauen agilt 
her biforen. ¢ 1320 Cast. Love 1329 Alle he ladde herbifore 
after his wille. ¢ 1366 CHaucer Axt.’s 7. 726 As I ful ofte 
haue seyd thee heer biforn. 1486 Surtces A/isc. (1888) 53 
Kinges herbefor resorting unto the citie. 1577 B. Gooce 
HMeresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 8 Our fathers herebefore observed 
thesame. 1613 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe, (R.), Some privy 
thing now causeth this richesse, As did the ring berebefore 
I gesse. 

Hereber3e, -boroghe, ctc., obs. ff. Hargour. 

(Herebode, -bote: sce List of Spurious 
HVords.] 

Hereby (hieabai:, hio-bai), adv. [f. Here adv. 
+ By prep. Cf. MDu. Azerb?, MLG. hirdt, Du. 
hierbij, MEIG. hierbi, Ger. hterbez. The stress 
shifts with the position of the word; cf. ‘I he'reby 
promise ’, ‘ I promisc hereby: ’.] 

+1. (hereby) By or near this placc; in this 
neighbourhood ; close by. Ods. 

c1250 Gen. § Ex. 3572 Quat Iosue to moysi, ‘Ic wene he 
fizten dun her-bi’. ¢1440 York Alysé. xv. 13 Or he be borne 
in burgh hereby. a 1533 Lp. Berners //uon Ixiii, 218 
Sende fyrst to an abbay that is here hy, 1588 Suaks. 
“1. L. L. ww. i. 9 Hereby vpon the edge of yonder Coppice. 
1631 Werver Anc. fun, Mon. 588 Hereby was a religious 
House for preaching Friers. 1655 J. JENNINGS tr. Elise 30 
A Tenants daughter of mine, a Gentleman here by. 

tb. Pa.t this place. Obs. 

c 1400 Kom. Rose 6300, I wole nomore of this thing seyne, 
if I may passen me herby. ¢ 1485 Dighy Afyst. (1882) 1¥. 277 
oo that passis here-by. 

+ 2. In connexion with this. Odés, 

¢1230 Hali Meid, 23 Loke penne her bi hwa se of hire 
meidenhad lihted in to wedlac. a@ 1250 Owl & Night. 127 
Her-bi men seggep a bispel. ; 

3. By, through, or from this fact or circumstauice ; 
as a result of this; by this mcans, 

c 1320 R. Brunne Aledit. 67 Here by pou mayst lere Pat 
of o dysshe bey etyn yn fere. ¢1q0o Maunpev. (Roxb.) 
x. 39 Hereby schuld it seme bat haly writte ware no3t trewe, 
1526 TinpaLE x John ii. 3 And herby we knowe that we 
have knowen him. 1594 SuHaxs. Nich. ///, 1. iv. 94, I will 
not reason what is meant heereby. 1665 Hooke JA/icrogr. 
Table 247 A multitude of Phenomena explicable hereby. 
1756 C, Lucas &ss. IWaters III. 105 Hereby, we detect the 
errors of those who evaporate .. waters. 1843 BETHUNE 
Sc, Fireside Stor. 11, 1 hereby promise to mend the whole 
in the most scientific manner. 1875 Jowerr P/ato (ed. 2) 
I. 157 Hereby you may know that I am rigbt. 

+ Hereda‘tion. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. type 
*héredare (f. héréd-em heir): cf. exhéredare to dis- 
inherit.] The action of inheriting ; inheritance. 

1606 Birnie Avrk-Buriall xix. (1833) F ij b, The lewes doe 
comprise all titular rights vnder one of three: acquisition, 
like Abrahams (in the conqueis of the caue, Gen. 23) 
Heredation, like Isaacs (succeeding thereto) lucrifaction, 
like Tacobs.. ; ; : 

Heredipety (her/dipfti). [f L. Aérédipet-a 
legacy-hunter (t. Aérédium legacy + petere to seek) 
+-¥ (as in colloguy, etc.).] Legacy-hunting. 

1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. 1. il. (1864) I. 91 Heredipety or 
legacy hunting is inveighed against, in the clergy especially, 
as by the older Satirists. /é¢d. 11. y. I]. 29 Already heredi- 
pety, seeking inheritances by undue means, is branded as an 
ecclesiastical vice. . 

So Heredi'petous a., legacy-hunting. 

1866 F, Hatt in Lyndesay's Monarche 245 marg., To the 
parrot came the magpie, heredipetous, and the raven and 
the kite, ready to help heavenward. 

Hereditability (hire:ditabi-liti). 
-Ity.] = TiEnitaBiity. 

@ 1837 Sir E. Brypcxs (cited in Worcester, 1846). 1885 
Pop. Sci. Monthly XXV1. 107 After the hereditability of 
the royal office has been accepted. 1895 /did. July 394 
Teratological abnormities resemble neuropathies .. in their 
origin and the characteristics of their hereditability. 


[f. next + 


HEREDITARINESS. 


Hereditable (hire ditab’l), a. [a. obs. F. 
héréditable, ad. L.. type *hérédilabilis, f. héréditare 
to inherit, f. A2rés, heréd-em heir.] 

_L. Of things: That may be inherited ; subject to 
inheritance ; heritable. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vi. 675 A prouerbe amonge the 
Frenshemen..(Principibus obsequi hereditarium non esse) 
the whicbe is to meane, the seruyce of prynces is not here- 
dytable, 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1v. v. 197 Dropsies, 
Gowts .. and most diseases are as hzereditable from our 
Parents, as their estates, 1690 Locke Govt. 1. ix. § 103 
Adam. . being neither monarch, nor his imaginary monarchy 
hereditable. 1842 EvpHinstone Hist. /ud. I. 125 These 
people..are admitted .. to have a hereditable and transfer- 
able interest in it. 1872 Contemp, Rev. XX. 399. 

+ 2. Of persons: Capable of inheriting ; having 
a right of inheritance; =HeRITABLE 3. Ods. 

1643 Pryxne Sov, Power Parl. 1. (ed. 2) 97 Declaring 
some of his issues legitimate and hereditable to the Crowne, 
others not. 1655 M. Carter Hon. Rediv. (1660) 87 The 
making any men hereditable. 

Here'ditably, adv. [f. prec. + -t¥2.] By 
way of inheritance ; heritably. 

1495 Act 11 L/en. V//, c. 34 Preamble, The furst begoten 
sonnes of hym and of hys heires..in the realme of Englond 
hereditably to succede. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon (1714) 
II. 343 Which Land from that Family is Hereditably de- 
scended to Devia. @1820 Tooke Nuss. Encycl. (Webster 
1828), The one-house-owners belong hereditably to no 


private persons. 
+ Here‘dital, cz. Olds. [a. obs. F. hérédttal 


(15th c. in Godcfroi), ad. med.L. Aévédital-ts, f. 
héreditas HEREDITY.) = TEREDITARY. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xix. 72 The successyon is vnto hym 
die of ryghte heredytalle and by veraye destynacy after my 
deth. 1574 J. Joxes Nat, Beginning Grow, Things 13 As 
not only hereditall sicknesses doth shew, but also deformed 
persons doth proue. 

Hereditament (heriditimént, h/te-dita-). 
Also 7 her-. [ad. med.L. héréditdmentum, f. 
late L. Aéréditare to inherit, f. éréd-em heir.] 

1, Law. Any kind of property that can be in- 
herited ; any thing, corporeal or incorporeal, that in 
the absencc of testamentary disposition descended to 
the heir at common law, and now (Act 60 & 61 Vict. 
c. 65) to the ‘real representative’; real property. 

1475 Statute in Campbell Lives Chancellors (1857) I. xxii. 
320 Lhe seid John [Fortescue] shuld. . forfeit to you, soureyn 
lord and your heires, all the castelles, maneres .. seruices, 
fees, advousons, hereditamentes and possessions. 1483 
Plumpion Corr, xci, Rents, services, reversions, & here- 
di{taJments. 1494 Fasyan Chrov. vu. 650[A] parlyament, at 
the whiche y? duke of Alensone was iuged to lose his hede, 
& his heredytamentys to be forfaytyd ynto y° Kynge. 1571 
Act 13 £liz. c. 10. § 2 Tythes tenements or other heredita- 
ments. 1628 Coxe On Litt. 6a, Haercditament is the 
largest word in all in that kind, for whatsoever may be 
inherited is an haereditament, be it corporeal or incorporeal, 
real or personal or mixt. 1765 Brackstone Comm. II. iii. 
13 An incorporeal hereditament is a right issuing out of a 
thing corporate .. or concerning, or annexed to, or exercis- 
able within, the same. 1832 Austin Jurisfr. (1879) I. xiii. 
372 Acorporeal hereditament is the thing itself which is the 
subject of the right, an incorporeal hereditament is not the 
subject of the right but the right itself. 1855 Macautay 
‘list. Eng. xv. IIL. 540 The representation of Westmore- 
land was'almost as much one of the hereditaments of the 
Lowther family as Lowther Hall. 

Jig. 1795 J.S. Mosaxt in F. Fay’s Corr. (1893) 1V. 196 

‘his power ought to be exercised by the spiritual or tbe civil 
rulers solely’: it is an hereditament of which they cannot be 
seized as tenants in common. 1847 BusHNELL Chr, Nurt. 
vii. (1861) 178 A kind of hereditament in the family. 

Ueirship, inheritance. 

1509-10 Act 1 Hen, VIII, c. 19 Preamble, The..Kyng.. 
restored and habled your said Suppliant ..in name state 
degree blode and Hereditament. 1844 Mary HENNRFLL 
Soctal Syst, 50 The natural head of the community was the 
family father; then the son; and this natural hereditament 
continued as long as the direct line was maintained. 

+ Here'ditance. O¢s. rare—'. [f. late L. heré- 
ait-are (sce prec.) +-ANCE.] Inheritance, heirship. 
, 1641 Eart Mono. tr. Biondi's list. Civ. Warres Eng. 1. 
1.-v. 107 In successions, hereditance, and last wills and 
Testaments. 

Hereditarian (h/reditérian),  [f. L. Aéred?- 
tdri-us HEREDITARY + -AN.] One who holds the 
biological doctrine of heredity. 

1881 J. OWEN Even. with Sceptics 1. v. 446 The modern 
hereditarian regards himself as the offspring, inentally as 
well as physically, of a long succession of ancestors going 
back as faras theanthropoidape. 1896 E. A. Fay in Amer. 
Ann, Deaf June 233 Some of the most eminent hereditarians 
believe that acquired characteristics are never transmitted, 

Here‘ditarily, adv. [f. Herepirary a. + 
-Ly %.] In a hereditary manner; by way of (an) 
inheritance. 

1603 Hottaxp Plutarch’s Mor. Ded. 2, With her Realmes 
and Dominions, the best parts and gifts that were in her be 
likewise hzreditarily descended upon your roiall person. 
1638 ‘T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 50 Children, which 
are hereditarily subject to the stone. 1796 Russett in PAsz 
Yrans. LXXXVII. 26 The collyria they apply are secret 
compositions, which pass hereditarily from father to son. 
1807 Knicur /éfd. XCVII. 241 The acquired habits of the 
parents being transferred hereditarily to the offspring. 

Here‘ditariness. [f. as prec. +-ness.] The 
quality of being hereditary ; capability of being in- 
herited, or transmitted from parent to offspring. 

1640 FULLER Joseph's Coat vii. (1867) 181 First, for the 
hereditariness of it [a leprosy], it is a successive disease. 


HEREDITARIOUS. 


1683 Brit, Spec. 243 The unalterable Hereditariness of the 
Monarchy. 1861 Darwin in Life & Let?/. (1887) 11. 372 
His paper about hereditariness beats everything. 1887 
Sites Life § Lad. 188 ‘he hereditariness of family features 
appeared..in the configuration of the head. 

[f L. Aére- 


+ Hereditarious, a. ds. rave. 
ditadri-us (sce next) + -oUS.}_ = HEREDITARY. 

¥527 R. THorne in //akluyt (1589) 257 Some sicknesses 
are hereditarious, and comme from the father to the sonne. 

Hereditary (h/teditiri), a. Also erron. 7 
her-, [ad. L. herediléri-us, {. héraditas Wene- 
pity. Cf. F. héerdditaire (15-16th c.). The L. 
hérés, héréd-em, and its derivatives were till recently 
often written Aar-, a spelling formerly also frequent 
in the English representatives of the family. ] 

1. Lawand //ist, Descending by inheritance from 
generation to generation ; that has been or may be 
transmitted according to definite rules of descent ; 
legally vesting, upon the dcath of the holder, in 
the person designated by the law as his heir. 

Hereditary conutrics (of the Austrian German emperors): 
those which were the original inheritance of the Archdukes 
of Austria, or were subsequently acquired by marriage, i.e. 
Upper and Lower Austria, Moravia, Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, Bohemia, Silesia. 

1601 Dent Pathi. [eaves (1831) 4 [We) haue inherited 
his foul corruptions, as it were by hereditary right. c¢ 1610 
Sire J. Metvac A/ent. (1735) 63 He lost the Kingdom of 
Denmark, pretending to make it hereditary, whereas it was 
elective. 1635-56 CowLey Davideis i. uote 33 There was 
always some haereditary Howl with which they made their 
Libations to the Gods, and entertained Strangers. 1675 
Loud, Gaz. No. 1049/2 Fron Vienna they write, that.. 
great preparations were making in all the Hereditary 
Countreys. 1725 Pore Océyss. 1. 242 Vo revisit your im- 
perial dome, An old hereditary guest, I come. 1759 
Ropertson Hist. Scot. 1. t. 42 All new grants of hereditary 
offices were prohibited. 1862 Stantey Few. Ch. 1. vii. 134 
An hereditary priesthood .. in the family of Aaron, 

2. Transmitted in a line of progeny ; passing na- 
turally from parcnts to offspring. a. esp. in Azo, 
LPathol., ete., of physical and mental characteristics, 
diseases, instincts, etc., that are or may be trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. 

1597 Morrey /utrod. M/us. 163 The fault which like vnto 
a hereditarie lepresie in a mans bodie is uncurable. 1699 
“Misaurus’ Fon. of Gout in Harl. Alisc. (1809) 11. 46, 
I have heard you confess that yours is an hereditary gout. 
1826 PricnarD Phys. Hist. Wankiuc (ed, 2) 1x. i. § 3:11. 537 
All original or connate peculiarities of body are hereditary. 
fbid, 544 Now it appears that such spontaneous tendencies 
are alone hereditary. 1862 D, Witson Pred. A/ax 11. xxiii. 
369 Ihe hereditary instincts of forest life. 1875 Bessetr & 
Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 825 Two differeut sets of hereditary char- 
acters are combined in a hybrid, and there is hence a strong 
tendency towards the formation of new characters which 
may be more or less hereditary. 


b. in Theology. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 495 We shoulde seeme 
thereby to affirme, that sinne is ev fraduce or hereditarie. 
1s9z Davies /ueuort. Soul vin. xvi, This Sin of Kind, not 
personal, But real, and hereditary was. 1615 G. Sanpvs 
Trav. 64 Branded. .by God for. .their owne wicked assuni- 
ing of hereditary holinesse. 

ce. Iu general sense : Coming to one from one’s 
precursors in national or physical life; identical 
with or similar to what was possessed by one’s 
parents, so that it might be conceived as having 
becn bequeathed by or inherited from them. 

160z KR. Jounson Aingd, & Comm, (1603) 47 It hath 
been their hereditarie practise, to stande upon their guard, 
to prevent their enemies. 1644 Nye Gunnery Ded. The 
Patronage of Arts being hereditary to your noble Ancestors. 
19752 Younc Srothers.1, Long burnt a fixt hereditary hate, 
Getween the crowns of Macedon and Thrace. a 1856 H. 
Mitter Cruise Betsey 1. xv. (1889) 483 His actual beliefs 
appeared to be very considerably at variance with his 
hereditary creed. 

3. Of persons: Holding their position by inheri- 
tance, 

1651 Hospes Leviath. 1. xix. 98 If he have Right to 
appoint his Successor, he is no more Elective but Hereditary. 
1697 Davpen Zeid Ded., That Romulus was no hereditary 
prince, 1812 Byron Ch. Har. u. Ixxvi, Hereditary bonds- 
men! know ye not Who would be free themselves must 
strike tbe blow? 1857 Buck.e Civili. I. ix. 561 The great 
possessors of land were now being organized into an heredi- 
tary aristocracy. 

4, Of, pertaining to, or relating to inheritance. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev, 30 It was still a line of hereditary 
descent; still an hereditary descent in tbe same blood, 
though an hereditary descent qualified with protestantism. 
1848 W. H. Ketty tr. ZL. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y.1. 507 In 
whatever way the peerage be considered, said the enemies 
of the hereditary principle, the law of descent will be found 
to be useless. 1879 Kuory Princ, Aleck, 4 Abnormal struc- 
tures are the most obvious instances of hereditary trans- 
mission. 

Hereditation (hireditzfan). Brol.  [n. of 
action f. late L. Aéréditare to inherit (in Vulgate), 
in med.L. also to invest with an inheritance: ef. 
isth c. F. (A)éréditation suceession, inheritance. ] 
The action or operation of heredity. 

1883 Amer. Frul, Med. Sc. Jan. 74 Hereditation as a cause 
may exist oftener than appears. 1885 P. Brooxs J/ysé. 
/niq., etc, v. 87 It has its own despair already in itself, tbis 
hopeless struggle with hereditation, which .. Is .. so literally 
a wrestling against flesh and blood. 1896 Exfositor Dec. 
416 We preserve hereditary good: we originate good here- 
ditations. 
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Hereditism (hirc'ditiz’m). [f. Herepity + 
-IsM.] The principle or doctrine of the hereditary 
transmission of characteristics, etc. 

1884 Edin, Kev. July 229 Mr. Galton, the apostle of 
bereditism. 1890 Aalure 9 Oct. 580 The doctrine of here- 
ditism, 1897 Genealog. Mag. Oct. 341 Evidence that 
hereditism is not confined to flocks and herds. 

So Here‘ditist, one who holds the doctrine that 
all individuality is determined by inheritance. 

1895 Daily News 23 Jan. 6/5 The new theory of the 
hereditists, headed by Professor Lombroso, to the effect that 
genius is merely one of the manifestations of brain disease. 

Herediti-vity. iol. rare. [f. *hereditive 
(f. HEREDITY + -1VE) +-1TY.] (See quot.) 

1876 Lankester tr. //aechkel’s Fhist. Creat. 1. viii. 176 
Hereditivity is the power of transmission, the capability of 
organisms to transfer their peculiarities to their descendants 
by propagation. 
Heredity (hire diti). (a. F. Adrédité (arth c. 
in Littré) the quality of being heir, heritage, ad. L. 
hérédttat-em heirship, inheritance, f. hérés, héréd- 
em heir: sec -1TY.] 

+1. Mereditary succession; inheritance; concer. 
that which is inherited ; an inheritance. Ods. 

crsso tr. Sol. Verg. ak Hist. (Camden) 1. 252 This 
Richard was a manne..well worthie the princelie hereditee 
of lis father which hee soberlie governed. /étd. 294 His 
prone -made to the duke concerninge the hereditee of the 
<ingdom. : 

2. aw. Wercditary character, quality, or condi- 
tion ; the fact of being hereditary or heritable. 

1784 Lafayette in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev, (1853) 1V. 
6: If itis found that the heredity endangers the true 
principles of democracy, Iam..ready..to renounce it. 1882 
Atheurum 30 Dec. 896/2 The heredity and independence 
of the fiefs can be shown to lave commenced in .. the tenth 
century. , 

3. Aiol. The property of organic beings, in virtue 
of which offspring inherit the nature and charae- 
teristics of aay and ancestors generally; the 
tendency of like to beget like. (Often spoken of 
as a law of nature.) 

1863 Hf. Spencer Princ, Biol. § 8o Some naturalists seem 
to entertain a vague belicf, that the law of Heredity applies 
only to main characters of structure, and not to details. 
fbid. §82 Some of the best illustrations of functional heredity 
are furnished by the mental characteristics of the huinan 
race. 1869 F. Gatton /lered. Genius 334, 1 was desirous 
of obtaining facts bearing on heredity from China. 1889 
Poutton tr. Wetssann's Ess. I}eredity 72 The word here- 
dity in its common acceptation, means that property of an 
organism by which its peculiar nature is transmitted to its 
descendants. attrié, 1 Daily News 12 July 6/2 
Marans philosophers should interested in the portraits 
of Mr. E ison’s parents. 

Here-dring, -fare, -feng: see I]EKE sé. 

+ Herefor, -fore, adv. Obs. exe. Se. [f. HERE 
adv. 16+ For prep.: cf. therefore; Du. Arervoor, 
Ger. hierfiir, Da. herfor.} 

1. For this: instead or in eonsideration of this, 
with a view to this. Still in occas. Sc. use, written 
herefor. 

a 1300 Cursor AM. 17506 Gott.) Pir guiftes her for [Cott 
bar-for) giue we 3u. ¢ 1380 WvcLiF Se/, Wks. 11. 343 He 
was tau3t to strive not herfore. 1549 CiiaLoner Evas- 
mus on Folly Sija, Herefore haue I obteined the mercy 
of god. .Vod. Sc. For the sum of twenty pounds, being the 
consideration herefor given. ; 

+ 2. For this reason, on this account, therefore. 

¢ 1200 Vices & Virtues 5 Hierfore ic am neder and unmihti. 
¢ 1330 R. Brusse Chron. (1810) 149 Herfor kyng Richard 
wrathes him. 1380 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 66 
Here-fore pe gospel of Mathew seys pat crist bad vs pray 
thus. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eug.li.35 Saynt albone sutired 
his martirdome before that saynt edmond was martryd and 
herfor saynt albone is callyd the fyrst martir of Englond. 
158r Pete Guazzo's Civ. Couv, 1. (1586) 2, 1 will not 
heerefore commende you so much. ¢ 1620 A. Hume Brit, 
Tongue (1865) 13 Heerfoer, for distinctiones of both sound 
and symbol, I wald commend the symbol and name of i and 
u to the voual sound. fd Darras Stiles 1. 84 Herefore 
I beseech your Lordships, that ye would..ordain tbe said 
Director..to grant.. Precepts. 

Herefro'm, adv. Now rare. Also 6 Sc. heir- 
fra, [f. as pree.+ From prep. Cf. Da. herfra.] 

1. From this place; hence. Also, from this state 
or condition. 

1596 Dataynpce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 33 The boundes 
{L. évazectus] heirfra ull Irland is only xvi. myles. 1679 
J. Brown Life of Faith (1824) 11. viti. 222 Shall we never 
be redeemed herefrom? 1839 J. Rocers Antipopopr. xii. § 6. 
278 Power to deliver hereto, and to deliver herefrom. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. 1V. 247 Over the mountain-passes 
tbat men see Herefrom, a town there 1s. 

2. From this thing, fact, or circumstance ; from 


this source. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. u. Ep. to Rdr. 3 The 
profite and commodity that issueth herefrom is great. 1602 
Carew Coruwall 1, (1811) 248 Others..may (perhaps) take 
some light herefrom to do the like. 1762 Phil. Trans. LI. 
472 Herefrom, possibly, the .. proportional distances of the 
fixed stars may be essayed at. 

+ Here‘ft, adv. Sc. Ods. [f. as pree. + Err adv.} 
Hereafter. 

€1470 Henry Hallace 1x. 1007 Gud lordschip I sall gy ff 
the bereft. /éfd, 1212 Tithandis off hym ye sal] se son hereft. 


Heregeld (he:régeld). Ods. exc. Hist. Forms: 
1 herezield, -gild, -syld, -zeld, -zeold, 7—here- 
geld, -gild, 


(OE. heregteld, {. here host, the | 


HERELY. 


(Danish) army + zéedd, zyld, gid payment, tribute, 
tax =OS. geld, OHG., geit, ON. gjatd, Goth. gild, 
tribute, payment. The OF. word did not survive 
into ME. It was taken up by legal antiquaries 
and historieal writers of the 17th century, who 
interpreted the Anglo-Saxon 3 as g; the regular 
antiquarian form is, therefore, heregeld, -giid (ef. 
DANEGELD).] 

O. £. [fist. The tribute paid tothe Danish host; 
the tax collected to subsidize the Danes; Danegcld. 

1018 Charter of Cuut in Thorpe Dipl. Angl. (1865) 77 
Swa fela sy3e swa menn gyldad herezyld odde to scipzylde 
(Orig. Lat. Ut quotiens populus universus persolvit censun 
Danis, velad uaves]. ¢ 1050 O. &. Chron. (Laud MS.) anno 
rogo Her wies pet heregeold (A/S. /. heregild] zelaest pat 
waron xxi pusend punda and xcix punda. /érd. (MS. D.) 
an. 1052 On ban ylcan geure alede Eadward cyng pet 
heregyld pat /Epelred cyng wr astealde.. bat zyld gedrehte 
ealle Engla peode on swa langum fyrste. 12.. Charter 
Eadvw, Conf. \ater copy) in Kemble Cod’. Dipl. 1V. 224 Ic 
kide ihu.. dat seynt Eadmund inland is scotfre fram here- 
3eld and fram ilk oder gouel. ; 

1626 SreLmMan Gloss. 347 /leregedd, Pecunia, seu tributum 
alendo exercitui collatum, 1652 Nerepuam tr. Sedden's 
Afare Cl. 267 There intervened 39 years froin the beginning 
of this Tribute (which they call /eregild, that is, a Militar 
or Naval Tribute) to that abolishing of it by King Edward. 
1672 Cowell’s Iuterpr., Heregeldis a Tribute or ‘Vax levyed 
for the Maintenance of an Army. 1877 Freeman Nori. 
Cong, U1. vii. 123 (ed. 3) The war-tax or Aeregedd was no 
longerexacted. /hid. 124 note, The heregedd is a tax for the 
maintenance of the Aere or standing army as distinguished 
from tbe /yrd or militia. 

Herehau/gh)t(e, -hault, obs. ff. Ilzracp. 

+ Here-hence, adv. Olds. or dial. Also 6, 9 
dial. herenee. [f. IlERE adv. 16+]]eNcE: cf. 
THEREHENCE, dial. therence; also Da. herhen, 
Ger. Aierhin ‘ this way, in this direetion ’.] 

1. From this source; from this fact or circum- 
stanee ; as a result of this. 

1526 TinDALE Zas. iv. 1 From whence commeth warre and 
fightynge amonge you! come they not liere hence? even 
off youre volupteousnes, 1578 ‘Tisime Caluine on Gen. 198 
Herehence flow good works. 691 R. ‘Tusnsutt £-vpos. 
Fas. 53 Herence ts it that God saith by his Prophet, | will 
loue hee frecly. 1695 Kennetr /’ar. Autig. App. 693 
Auother observation I gather herehence. 

2. From this point forward ; from henccforth. 

1594 Kyp Sf. 7rag. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 13 Here-hence 
the fight was cagerly renew'd. 1616 Citarman //3 se Lo 
flerimes 59 \3ut Hermes herehence having luis content Cared 
for no more. 


3. Away from here ; hence. 

1669 Steamy Wariner's Mig. 1. 20 We will have him before 
we gohere-hence. 1847 HaLuiweit, //ereuce, hence. Wiest, 

Herein jhivrin), adv. [ong. Aér inne, f. hér 
Ilene adv. 16 + tnnan, inne, ady., subscq. Ix, 
adv, and prep. Cf. MDu. Aterinue, -in, Du. hierin, 
MHG. heer inne, Ger. hicrinne, -in, Du. herinde, 
hert, Sw. hdrinne, -tn, hari.) 

1. Here within, in here; in this place; in this 
passage, book, etc.; also, into this place. ; 

a. c1000 Etrric Hom, II. 312 Se ylca is herinne de giu 
wr ahiedde da Zelyfedan cnihtas. a 1225 ducr, K. 270 Ame 
dogge .. hwat wultu nu herinue? ¢14s0 Verdin 138 He 
resteth in my chamber here-ynne. ¥ ; 

B. cx200 Trin. Coll, Hom, 113 Peking of blisse wile faren 
herin. @x3z00 Cursor A, 12434 Til adam .. Be comen wit 
his folk here-in. 1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary t. (1625) 136 
Of which tbis letter heerein inclosed shall beare sufficient 
testimony. 1673 Ray Yourn, Low C. 286 Heerin were 
many vaulted or arched walks hewn out of the Rock. 1865 
Woop /fomes without H.i. 20 The animal..scoops out a 
burrow, . Herein it lies asleep all day. 

2. In this thing, matter, or case; in this fact, 
circumstance, or condition ; in this particular. 

a. a3226 cincr. K. 12 Herinne is religiun, & nout ibe 
wide hod. ¢ 2386 Cuaucer Ant.’s 7. 2215 Wher moost 
sorwe is her Inne Ther wol we first amenden and bigynne. 

B. a1300 Cursor Jf, 21396 A titel sagh he [on be cros] 
li, ‘Her-in sal pou ha wictori’, — 1314 Baxctay Cyt, 4 Up- 
londyshnt, (Percy Soc.) p. xlviii, Now judge, Coridon, if 
herein be pleasour. 1526 Tinpate Yohn xv. 8 Heare in Is 
my fatber glorified. 1590 Snaws. Com. Err. ui, i, &6 
Heerein you warre against your reputation. 1710 BERKE- 
Ley Princ, Hum. Knowl. § 59 Herein consists the know- 
ledge of nature, 1897 LEADAM in Eng. /ist. Rev. Jan. 153 
He insists strongly that the king can be sued, herein oppos- 
ing Bracton. 

+3. quasi-sé. This place. Ods. : 

¢ 1440 /pontydon 1877, 1 am, he said, lorde of hereinne. 

Herein above, herein after, herein before = 
above, after, before, in this document, statate, etc. 
(cf. HERE adv. 16), are often written as one word. 

1590 WeBBE Trav. (Arb.)22 Tbe citty of lerusalem, wbere 
part of tbe olde Temple is yet standing. .as herein after shall 
beshewed. 1687 Pennsylv, Archives |. 101 All and singular 
the premises bereinbefore mentioned. 1768-74 Tucker L/. 
Vat, (1852) II. 413 The illustrations hereinbefore attempted 
of several important scripture doctrines. 1802-12 BENTHAM 
Ration. Fudic, Evid. (1827) U1. 404 The several species 
of makeshift evidence hereinabove brought to view, 1863 
Kinctake Crimea (1876) I. xv. 350 In the way hereinafter 
prescribed. 1875 Poste Gaius 1. § 115 The requisitions 
hereinbefore explained. 

Hereintil, Hereinto, Heremid: see HERE 
adv. 16, 

Obs. 


+ Herely, heirly, @. and adv. Se. 
[perh.=OE. hertic, hérifc noble, ? praiseworthy, 


HERENACH. 


Boeth. Metr.ix. 18 (Gr.).] a. adj. ? Noble, stately. 
b. adv. ? Nobly, gloriously, splendidly. 

c14so Hottanp How/at 411 Part of the feld Was siluer, 
set with ane hert, heirlie and hie. /éid. 846 All thus thir 
hathillis in hall heirly remanit, With all welthis at wiss, 
and worshipe to vale. 898 Thus was the Howlat in herde 
herely at hicht, Flour of all fowlis, throw fedderis so fair. 

Heremeit, -mit, -mytie, obs. ff. HERMir. 

|| Herenach (herénax). Anglo-[rish, Also 7 
herenagh, herinach, 9 erenach. (Corruption 
of Irish atrchinneach, Olr. airchinnich chief man, 
principal, prince, leader, f. ar-, air- over + cenn, 
ceann head; cogn. with Welsh arbennig (:—Proto- 
Celtic *( p)arei-gennikos, Stokes).] 

In the ancient Irish Church, A lay superintendent 
of charch lands; the hereditary warden of the 


church. 

1607 Davies rst Let. to Earl Salish. 1787) 250 For the 
Herinach, there are few parishes of any compass in extent, 
where there is not an Aernace bid. 251 ‘The founder 
gave the land to some clerk not being in orders, and to his 
heirs for ever, with this intent; that he should keep the 
church clean and well repaired, keep bospitality, and giue 
alms to the poor for the soul’s bealtb of the founder. ‘This 
man and his heirs had the name of Ercnach. 1609 in 
Reeves Eccl, Antig. (1847) 209 Tbe Corbe..hatb sometime 
under him severall herenaghes. 1727 Cowell's [nterpr., 
Herenach, an Archdeacon. 1848-51 O'Donovan Four 
Masters a.d. 601 note, Irish Airchinneach, i.e. the hereditary 
warden of the church, usually anglicised Erenach or 
Herenagh. 1864 McLaucutan Early Scot. Ch. xx. (1885) 
292 The lands were usually farmed to a certain individual or 
family of the kin wbo were called herenachs. 

Hence He‘renachy, the office of a herenach. 

1609 in Reeves Eec?, Antig. (1847) 161 But hold their 


herenaghie free for ever. 
Hereness (hi-snés). rare. [f. HERE adv. + 


-NESS.] The fact or condition of being here. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 11 The herenesses and 
therenesses of ghosts. /éid. 45 A thing is only there, to me, 
in behalf of my pane here, and not there; for when I am 
there, the thing is clothed with hereness. 1891 E. B. Bax 
Outlooks fr. New Standp. iii. 167 But the thisness, the 
hereness and nowness is tbe illogical and irrational element 
in all Reality. 

Hereof (hierp-v).  [f. Here adv. 16 + OF prep. : 
ef, Da. heraf, Sw. haraf.) 

lL Of this; concerning this. 

c1050 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia V111. 317/39 Pehe 
sum ping herof undergyte. ¢1175 Law. [fom 81 Tek of 
seid seint lohan .. in apocalipsi. a 1225 Ancr. X. 64 We 
schulen pauh sone her efter speken herof more. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer /*ranki. T, 691 What sholde I mo ensamples heer 
ofsayn? 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. i. viii. (1495) 54 
To pursyewe the distynccyon herof. 1551 ‘I’. WiLsoN 
Logike Wp. (1580) Aiij, The Printer bereof.. provoked me 
first hereunto. 1617 Moryson /¢n. tt. 206 The Spaniards, 
departed .. on. Tnesday the 16 hereof. «1661 Futter 
Worthies, Cambridge (1840) 223 ‘The twigs hereof are 
psc [ete.J. 1711 STRELE Sfect. No. 140 ¥ 2 Upon the 

eceipt hereof. 1870 Myers /ocms (1875) 47 Thinking 
hereof I wot not. 

+2. From this; from hcre. Ods. 

€1z00 Trin. Coll, Hom. 131 Seint iohan .. com into pis 
wreche woreld..her-offe at his ende wurpliche wende. 1297 
R. Grove. (1724) 265 As bys kyng herof awoc. ¢ 1380 
Wycute Se? Wks. 111. 360 What preest sbulde not be paied 
herof? 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ut. vi. 177 A more harde 
questyon..dependeth here of. 1568 GrarTon Chron. 11.86 
Hereof.. began the first occasion of the order of the Garter. 
1587 Go.tpinc De Alornay Pref. 3 What will reasonablie 


insue hereof? 
Hereon (hivrg'n), adv. Now rare. [f. HERE 


ady.16+ONn prep, Cf. MDu. hierane, -aen, MHG. 
and Ger. Azeran.]} 


+1. Herein. 06s. 

€ 1000 in Cod. Dipl. (Kemble\ V. 248 Maneza odre freolsas 
heron gewriten synd. 1481 Caxton Acynard (Arb.) 6 Yf 
courtoys had ony parte hieron. 1565-73 Coorer 7hesaurns 
s.v. Cardo, Hereon consisteth the whole matter. 

2. a. Of position: On this place, etc. +b. Of 
motion: To this place (0ds.). 

¢1z05 Lay. 1948 Pis lond was ihaten Albion, Pa Brutus 
cum heron. ¢1315 Suorrenam 3 This. .laddre is charite .. 
Her-on Jhesus stawe uppe. .for to teche ous stey3e. 

3. On this subject, matter, etc. ; on this basis. 

€1175 Lamé, (Jom, 23 Her onic wille liggen a fet ic beo 
ealdre. ax12z25 Ancr. R. 262 3if heo benched wel heron. 
¢1380 Wyciir Wks. (1880) 438 Penke we heronne ny3t & 
day. 1562 Coorer Ausw. Priv. Masse (1850) 72 Hereon | 
conclude the priest is not bound to minister. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 61, 1 will not say, that our discourse hereon, 
shall pass for..authentick Truth. 1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra 
\1. vill, Index, With the Perfection of Will .. And of Happi- 
hess grounded hereon, 

4. On (the occurrence of) this; = HEREUPON 2. 

160z Carew Cornwall (1811) 315 Hereon .. our Foyens 
took heart at grass. 1855 SINGLETON Virgi/ 1. 272 Hereon 
the Ithacan, with vast ado, Calchas the seer drags forth. 

Hereout (hierau't), adv. In 3 herut, 4 here 
ute. [f. HERE adv. 16+ Out adv. Cf. MDn. jze- 
rule, -uul, Du. hieruit, MLG. hirtt, Ger. hieraus, 
-auszen, Da. herud, Sw. hdrut.) 

1. Out of this place. (Of motion and position.) 

a@i122z5 Ancr. R,290 Ame dogge go herut. a 1300 Cursor 
AM. 20 ; (Cott.) pi fader slepand. . Liggus here-oute, com se 
hou sall.  /67d. 2567 (Gétt.) Pu cum here vte. c1gzg Seven 
Sag. (P.) 1451 Here-out 1 hym herde, And cam out to 
clepyn hym inne. 191 Srenser Vis. Bellay 146 A Bird .. 
Hereout .. did flie. 1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer’s Bh. 
Physicke 49/1 Distille heerout a water. 1839 J. Rocers 
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Antipopopr. xu. ili. 273 The sinner..being in purgatory, or 
tbe priest. . bringing him bereout. 

+ 2. From this source; hence. Ods. 

1541 Coverpate Old Faith ii, Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 79 
Hereout also bring they the doctrine of repentance. a 1568 
— Hope Faithf. xxv, (1574) 177 Hereout now it followetb, 
that the soules are passible, 

Here-ri‘ght, adv. Obs. exc. dial. In 5 her 
rizt. [f. HERE adv. 16+ Ricut adv.) Here on 
the spot ; straightway, immediately. 

¢ 1380 Sir Ferumé, 2738 Her rizt ich pe diffye. 1633 Forn 
*Tis Pity ut. vi, Pray read itmehere-right. 1888 ELworTHy 
W. Somerset Word-bk.,s.v. No! let's settle it here-rigbt. 
1893 Wiltsh, Gloss., Here-right. (1) Of time: on the spot, 
immediately ;- (2) Of place: this very spot. 

+ Here'sian. [f. as Heresy +an.] A heretic. 

1675-83 Evetyn //ist, Relig. (1850) 11. 182 note,That grand 
heresian, Simon Magus. . 

Heresiarch (he‘résiji:tk, hitzsijatk). Also 
7 her-. fad. late L. hwresiarcha, ad. Gr. aipe- 
oapxns leader of a school, chief of a sect, f. avpeots 
HERESY + -apyys ruler. Cf. F. héréséarque (16the. 
in Littré), perh. the immediate source.] A leader 
or founder of a heresy. Also /ransf. 

1624 Bp, Hae HWVks, Ded. to Jas. 1, It was a madde conceit 
of that old Heresiarch. 1640 — Chr, Moder. (Ward) 29/1 It 
is one thing to be a beretic, another thing to be an hzresi- 
arch, 1685 BovteE Eng. Notion Nat. p. xiii, 1 was not 
ingag’d in this Controversie, by any Ambition of appearing 
in Print an Heresiarcb in Philosophy, by being the Author 
of a strange Doctrine. 1762-71 H. Watroce Vertue’s 
Anecd, Paint, (1786) 111. 2 Jargon and austerities are the 
weapons that best serve the purposes of heresiarcs and in- 
novators. 1868 Mtrman Sf. Paul's iv. 78 The later strife 
between Courtenay as Archbishop and Wycliffe as principal 
heresiarch. ; : 

So + Heresiarchy, the founding of a heresy; in 
quot. erron. a chief or arch-heresy. 

2638 Str T. Hersert Trav, (ed. 2.) 255 The rest of the 
Book consists of Heresiarcbyes against our blessed Saviour. 

+ Heresia:stic, a. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. HERESY 
(or its source), after ccclestastic, enthusiastic.) 
Prone to heresy ; heretical. 

1663 GerpieR Counse? Biijb, 1 would go without being 
inrolled among Heresiastick Seekers. 

Here‘simach (-mak). rare. [f. Gr. aipeo:-s 
Heresy + -paxos fighting: cf. Gr. aipeotopaxos.] 
One who fights against heresy. 

1824 THIRLWALL 29 Nov. in Zeé?. (1881) I. 81 More of the 
spirit of charity than commonly breathed through the dis- 
pulations of the old Ha:resimach [Tertullian]. 

Heresiography (he:rési,pgrafi). [mod. f. Gr. 
aipeots HERESY + -(0)GRAPUY; cf.Christianography, 
an earlicr formation of Pagitt’s. So mod.F. hérd- 
siographte.) A description of, or treatise on, heresy 
or heresies. (The title of a work by E. Pagitt.) 
So Heresio'grapher, one who treats of heresies. 

1645 Pacitt (¢i#/e) Heresiography : or A description of the 
Hereticks and Sectaries of these latter Times. /éid. Biv b, 
These sad considerations made me.. write an Herestog raphy, 
1822 Soutney in@. Nev. XXVIII. 10 [Their] names have 
escaped the notice of our English heresiographers, 

Heresiologist (he:rési,plédzist). [f. as prec. 
+-(0)LoG1sT.] One who treats of heresy or hcre- 
sies. So Heresio-loger in same sense ; Heresio’- 
logy, the study of, or a treatise on, heresies. 

1710 W. Hume Sacr. Success. 164 You may hear of his 
fame .. from the antient Hleresiologists. 1856 Lit. Church. 
man 11, 47/1 Heresiologies .. printed early in tbe sixteenth 
century, 1874 J, H. Brunt Dict. Sects 184 For obtaining 
a complete acquaintance with heresiology. 1875 Licutroot 
Comm. Col. 285 Heresiologers distinguished four main forms 
of heresy in the pre-christtan world, 1882-3 Scnarr Encyc/. 
Relig, Knowl. 11. 976/1 ‘The principal heresiologists of the 
early church are Justin Martyr..Tertullian. . Clement. 

Heresy (he'rési). Forms: 3-5 eresie, 3-8 
heresie, 4-5 eresye, 4-6 (h)erysy.e, herisie, 
heresye, (5 erreisye, 6 (h)eryse, er(r)ysse, -ee, 
‘ye, hearesye, Sc. arrosie)}, 6-7 heeresie, 4- 
heresy. [a. OF. ereste, heresie (12th c.), mod.F. 
héréste, ad. L. type *heresta (whence also It. eresia, 
Pg. heresia), for L. kxrests school of thought, philo- 
sophical sect, in eccl. writers, thcological heresy, 
a. Gr. aipeots taking, choosing, choice, course taken, 
course of action or thought, ‘school’ of thought, 
philosophic principle or set of principles, philoso- 
phical or religious sect; f. aipeiv to take, middle 
voice aipeiaGa: to take for oneself, choose. 

The Gr. word occurs several times in N.1., viz. Acts v. 17, 
XV. 5, XXIV. 5, XxVi. 5, XXVili, 22, Where Eng. versions from 
Vindale render ‘sect’ (i.e. of the Sadducees, Pharisees, 
Nazarenes or Christians, considered as sects of the Jews) ; 
Acts xxiv. 14, where all versions from Wyclif to 1611 have 
“heresy’, R.V. ‘a sect (ox beresy)’; in 1 Cor. xi. 19 Wyclif, 
Genev., Rhem., and 1611 have ‘heresies ’, Vind. and Cranm. 
‘sectes’, R. V. ‘ heresies (or factions)’; in Gal, v. 20,Wycl., 
Tind., Cranm., Rhem. have‘ sectes’, Genev. and 1611‘ here- 
sles ', R. V. ‘heresies (or parties)’; in 2 Peter ii. 1 Wyclif, 
Tind., Cranm., Rhem. have ‘sectes ', Genev, and 1611 ‘here- 
sies’, R. V. ‘ heresies (or sects)’, ‘Ihe earlier sense-develop- 
ment from ‘religious sect, party, or faction’ to ‘doctrine at 
variance with the catholic faith ’, lies outside English.] ‘ 

1. Theological or religious opinion or doctrine 
maintained in opposition, or held to be contrary, 
to the ‘ catholic ’ or orthodox doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Church, or, by extension, to that of any church, 
creed, or religious system, considered as orthodox. 


! 


HERETIC. 


@1225 Ancr. R, 82 Eresie, God beo iSoncked, ne rixled 
nout in Engelond, c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 279/36 Swuch 
manere fals bi-leue : Men cleopeden heresie. ¢1380 Wyc.iF 
Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 35 Ajens pis eresie shulde trewe preestis 
crye fast. 1388 — Acts xxiv. 14 Aftir the secte which thei 
selen eresi€, so y serue to God the fadir. 1494 FAaByan 
Chron. w. \xix. 48 He fyll into the heresy called Aryannys 
heresy. 1535 StewarY Crox. Scot, 11. 300 Fuill arrosie .. 
That he leirit fra kirkmen of the Britis. 1563 Win3ET Four 
Scotr Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 1. 71 All hxresie that euir hes 
bene in the Kirk, 1596 Drayton Zeg. iv. 909 What late 
was Truth, now turn'd to Heresie. 1689 tr. Locke's 1st Let. 
on Toleration 61 Use, which is the Supream Law in the 
matter of Language, has determined that Heresie relates 
to Errors in Faith, and Schism to those in Worship or Dis- 
cipline. a@1694 TitLotson Serm. 1. xxxiv. (R.), Deluded 
people ! that do not consider that the greatest heresie in the 
world is a wicked life. 1855 Mirman Lat, Chr. 1, v. (1864) 
11. 2 Heresy, or dissent from the dominant religion .. had 
been introduced into the criminal jurisdiction. 1862 STan- 
Ley Few. Ch. (1877) 1. tx. 186 There are always theologians 
keen-sighted to see heresy in the simplest orthodoxy. 1885 
Catholic Dict. s.v., Such Protestants as are in good faith 
and sincerely desirous of knowing the truth are not heretics 
in the formal sense .. Their heresy is material only—ée. 
their tenets are in themselves heretical, but they are not 
formal heretics: 7. ¢. they do not incur the guilt of heresy. 

b. with @ and g/. An instance of this; a hereti- 
cal opinion or doctrine. (For N. T. use, see note 
to etymology.) 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Syune 9671 Pan ys a wykkede 
erysye. c1340 Hampore Prose 77. (1866) 17 Errours and 
herysyes. 1479 Eng. Gilds (1870) 417 Heresies and errours, 
clepid openly lolladries. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 
20 Pecocke that was byshoppe of Chechester .. was apeched 
of dyvers poynttes of eryses. 1557 N. ‘I’. (Genev.) 2 Pet. ii. 1 
There shalbe false teachers among you: which pryuely shal 
brynge in damnable heresies [Wvct. sectes of perdicioun, 
Tinp., Cranm, damnable sectes, R. V. destructive heresies 
(or sects of perdition)], euen denying the Lord, that hath 
boght them. 4611 Biste Trans?. Pref 3 The Scripture .. 
is..a Physions*shop .. of preseruatiues against poisoned here- 
sies. 1852 Miss YonGE Cameos (1877) LV. xii. 143 Cardinal 
Farnese declared there were seven heresies in it. 

2. By extension, Opinion or doctrine in philoso- 
phy, politics, science, art, ctc., at variance with 
those generally accepted as authoritative. Also 


with @ and p/. 

-€1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. IW. Prol. 330 (Fairf.) That is an 
heresye ageyns my lawe. 1559 W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. 
Glasse 66 Bycause | will not have you to erre with Poéies 
-. 1 will take the more diligence to drive this Heresie out 
of your heade. 1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 1. i, Against 
the received heresy ‘hat England bears no dukes. xg11 
Swirt Examiner No. 40 ? 5 All the heresies in politics 
profusely scattered by the partizans of the late adiministra- 
tion, 1843 Miss Mttrorp in L’Estrange Life (1870) IL]. x. 
176, 1..prefer Bristol to Bath. .which I suppose, is a great 
heresy. 1877 I. R. Conver Sas. Faith v. 209 The doc- 
trines of Evolution .. wbich it ts intellectual heresy .. to 
queshon, 

3. In sense of Gr. aipeois (sec etym.) : Opinion 
or doctrine characterizing particular individuals or 


parties; a school of thought; a sect. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Cor. xi. 19 It bihoueth heresies for to be. 
1387 ‘Trevisa /igden (Rolls) 111. 359 Aristotle gadrede 
meny disciples into his heresie [i sna Aerestm). 1611 

BLE 1 Cor. xi. 19 For there must bee also heresies [T1n- 
DALE, CRANMER, sectes; R. V. margin, factions] among you. 
1679 Hoppes Sehemoth (1840) 174 Heresy is a word which, 
when it is used without passion, Ssiguibes a private opinion. 
So the different sects of the old philosophers, Academians, 
Peripatetics, Epicureans, Stoics, &c., were called heresies. 
1870 W. Granam Lect. Eph. 230 The word heresies was 
the common name for the different philosophical sects, as 
the Stoics, the Epicureans [etc.]. 

4. attrib.and Comb., as heresy-ferret, -hunt,-hunt- 
ing, -monger, -mongering ; heresy-stained adj. 

1814 W. Tavtor in J/onthly Rev. LXXIIL. 533 Mad. 
Genlis, and other heresy ferrets,are here censured. 1872 
Srurceon reas. Dav. Ps, Ixxiil. 15 If the consciences of 
heresy-mongers were not seared. 188a J. Parker 4 fost. 
Liye is 140 One of the earliest instances. .of heresy-hunting. 
1891 Froupe Divorce of Cath. 186 More's chancellorship 
had been distinguished by heresy-prosecutions. 1894 Hest. 
Gaz, 2 Apr. 2/1 ‘The heresy hunt of Mr. Smith. .was one of 
the most protracted and determined of modern times, 

Heretable, -tage, obs. ff. HERITABLE, -TAGE. 

+ Herethrowgh, acv. Obs. [f. HEKE adv. 16 
+ THROUGH prep.: cf. Du. hierdoor, Ger. hier- 
durch.) Yhrough this; by this means; hereby. 

¢1z00 Ormin 12710 Herburrh ma33 mann sen full wel. 
c1450 tr. De Jmitatione ut. |x. (1893) 141 Here buru3 it 
happenip bat..1 seclerly what 1 owe todo. 1596 DatrympLe 
tr. Leslie's L1ist, Scot. x. 287 Quha wan the gret Jre..of al 
the Douglasses heirthrouch. 1602 Carew Cornwall 4a, 
Her Highnesse shipping should heerethrough be defrauded 
of often supplies, 

Heretic (he'rétik), sb. (a.) Forms: 4 eretik(e, 
4-6 heretyk(e, 4-7 -ike, 6-7 heretique, -icke, 
6-8 -ick, 7~ heretic; also 5 heretyc, eretyke, 
5-6 herretyk, herytik(e, heretyck(e, erytyke, 
6 eret-, erytycke, heretyque, herytyke, -ycke, 
heeretik, -ick(e, 7 -ique. [a. F. Aérétégue (14th 
c.) ad. eccl. L. hxretic-us, a. Gr. aiperixos able to 
choose, f. aipé-ea@at to choose; subseq. in eccl. 
writers (after aipeots) heretical, heretic. OF. had 
the popularly formed herege, also herite (see EREGE, 
EritE). To French derivation is due the position 
of the stress, as differing from words immed. from 
Gr. or L. such as ascetic, theoretic: cf. catholic.) 

1. One who maintains theological or religious 


HERETICAL. 


opinions at variance with the ‘catholic’ or orthodox 
doctrine of the Christian Church, or, by extension, 
that of any church or religious system, considered 
as orthodox. Also fransf. with reference to non- 
Christian religions. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 320 Pe kyng said & did 
crie, pe pape was heretike. @1340 Hamvote /’salter x. 1 
Heretikes & fals breper. c¢ 1400 Maunnev. (Roxb.) xvi. 73 
If I be ane heretyc .. pan es all heresy pat here es writen. 
1556 Chron. Gr. I’riars (Cainden) 11 Thys yere was .. an 
erytyke brentte in Smythfelde for eryse. 1563 Winjet four 
Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 1, 71 Gif 3¢ heirfor haldis ws 
Catholikis to he hawretikis, 16121 Bite Zransl, Pref. 8 
Heretikes they call vs by the same right that they call 
themselues Catholikes, both being wrong. 1638 Sir ‘T. 
Herpert Srav. ted. 2) 251 The Persian Religion at this 
day varies not from the Turks in any particle of the Alcoran ; 
and yet they account one the other Hereticks. 1725 Watts 
Logic i. tv. § 8 When a papist uses the word heretics, he 
generally means the protestants. a 1856 H. Mitter 7esé. 
Rocks ix. (1857) 357 Every form of faith has its heretics. 
1874 GrenN Short /Irst, vii. § 8. 430 The League rejected 
Henry’s claims as those of a heretic. , : 

2. By extension, One who maintains opinions 
upon any subject at variance with those generally 
received or considered authoritative. 

1599 Suaxs. Juch Ado 1. i. 236 Thou wast euer an 
obstinate heretique in the despight of Beautie. c 1620 <A. 
Hume Brit. Tongue t. vii § 8 My antagonist .. began that 
I was becum an herelik, and the doctour spering how, 
ansuered that I denyed quho to he spelled with a w, but 
with qu. 

3. Comb., as heretic-burning, -hunting, -taker. 

1563-87 Foxe A. 4 AY. (1861) VEL. 1. 47 Pashur was. .the 
chief heretic-taker. 1895 J. J. Raven //ist. Suffolk 163 
Gardiner and Bonner .. were heretic-hunting and heretic. 
burning. 

B. attrib. or adj. = HERETICAL. rare. 

1382 Wyceitr 7itus iii 10 Schonye thou a man heretyk 
(1388 eretik] aftir oon and the secunde coreccioun. 1606 
Proc. agst. Late Trattors 2 That our said Sovereigne Lord 
the King .. and whole Commonallie of the realme of Eng- 
land..were heretique. 1682 Dkynen Relig. Laici Pref. 
Wks. (Globe) 189 ‘hat they may be dispensed with in their 
obedience to an heretic prince. 1839 J/orn. //erald. in 
Spirit Metrop. Conseru, Press (1840) tI. 391 He must con- 
sider it heretic and sinful to ‘search the Scriptures’. 1860 
Mortey Netherl, x. 11. 63 To deprive the heretic Queen .. 
both of throne and life. 

Hence + Hereticly (-ykely) adv., as a heretic. 

1538 WriotHes.ry Chron. (1875) I. go Foure persons of 
the Anabaptistes heretykely bare fagottes the same daye at 
Paules Crosse. 

Heretical (h/re'tikal), a. [ad. med.L. Aare- 
tical-ts, {. herette-us IlEnevic; see -au.] Of or 
pertaining to heresy or heretics; of thenature of 
heresy. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks, 346/2 Al that in the 
while both hought and solde of those hereticall bokes. 1540 
Act 32 fen. VIT1, c. 26 Viuerse heriticall erroniouse and 
dangerouse opinions and doctrines. 1566 in Peacock Huy. 
Ch. Furniture (1866) 104 Masse hookes .. appertayninge to 
the hereticall service. 1602 Furpecke Pandectes 40 They 
(the ‘'urks] and the Persians, the one seeming hiereticall to 
the other, are in continuall warre. 1651 Hospes Leviath. 
un. xii. 318 To prove that Christians are not to tolerate .. 
Heretical Kings. 1702 C. Matner AJfaen. Chr. ww. iv. 
(1852) 71 To bring heterodox, and i1 may be heretical per- 
sons into their communion. 1861 Stantey Easé. CA, vii. 
(1869) 246 No one likes to be called ‘ heretical’, but neither 
is ita term of uninixed eulogy to he called ‘ orthodox’. 

Ilence Here'tically adv., in a herctical manner. 
Here‘ticalness, heretical quality or character. 

1661 Baxter Mor. Prognost. u. xxx. 54 1f any Minister 
Preach or Pray.. Heretically, to the Danger of the Peoples 
Souls. 1681 H. More £xf. Dan. App. ii. 291 Multitudes 
who, because of their supposed Iereticalness, lay dead, use- 
less and unactive. 1701 Stryre Ay/mer (R.), Heignorantly 
and heretically held against the bishop, that the soul ofman 
was of the substance of God, 

+ Heretica‘ster. Obs. rare—'. [f. Ileretic: 
sec -ASTER.] A petty or contemptible heretic. 

azzgit Ken //ymus Evang. Poet. Wks.1721 1.10 A Rem- 
nant who the Gaps of Schism shall close .. Hereticasters 
anathematize, 

Hereticate (hiretikeit), v. [f. med. L. Awreti- 
cat-, ppl. stem of hvreticare,f. haretic-us HERETIC.] 

1. trans. To pronounce heretical. 

1629 Be. Hate Ausw. Urban’s Inurb. 9 Vhe Pope hath not 
power (that I may vse his owne word) to hereticate any 
Proposition, 1702 C. MatHer Magn. Chr. vu. iii. (1852) 
512 Arbitrary and hereticating anathemas, 1873 F, Hav 
Mod, Eng. 19 note, Let no one he minded, on the score of 
my seoterisi, to hereticate me, as threatening to abet some 
new-fangled form of religious heterodoxy. 

2. To make a heretic of: applied “by opponents) 
to the ceremony of death-bed inauguration (Conso- 
famentum) reported to have been practised by the 
Albigenses itu the 12th c. 

1731 S. CHANOLER tr. Léwborch's Hist. Inguits. 1. 1, viii. 
54 ‘lis reported of Petrus Sancii, that being called to here- 
ticate a certain sick Woman, she was not then hereticated ; 
because he did not think it proper upon Account of her not 
heing weakenough. And afterwards.. Petrus Sancii did not 
hereticate her, because she recovered. 1832S. R. MaitLanp 
A tbigenses & Wald. xu, 459 Could Peter Auterius really 
helieve that he saved the souls of those whom he hereticated ? 
1883 Sat. Rev. 31 Mar. 404/1. 

Hence Heretica'tion [med.L. hareticatio], the 
action of hereticating (in both senses); esp. that 
attributed to the Albigenses, Here‘ticator, one 


who hereticates or denounces heresy. 


| 
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1685 Baxter Paraphr. N, T. Heb. i. Annot., The Hereti- 
cators will quarrel with it. 1732 S. CHANDLER tr. Lisnborch's 
Mist, Inquis. 1.1, viii. §3 Others {Albigenses] only enter’d 
into a Covenant with these perfect ones. .that at the End of 
Life they would he received into their Sect. This Recep- 
tion is often called /feretication .. This Admission .. was 
called Spiritual Baptism, The Consolation, The Reception, 
and Good Iund. 1832 S. R. Maittann A lbigenses & Wald. 
1X. 232 vote, Their absolution was general, and performed 
by the imposition of hands, in the ceremony of heretication. 
1880 Guardian 21 Apr. 520 The right of excommunication 
was instanced in the heretication of the Artemonites, a scrt 
of premature Arians, 1883 Sat. Rev. 31 Mar. 404/1 They 
{Albigensians] adopted. .a ceremony of imposition of hands, 
variously designated consolamentum, or ‘herctication', fol- 
lowed by the Endura or fasting to death. 

Here:ticide. [erron. f. I]BRETIC + -cIDE 2.) 
The putting of a heretic to death. 

1702 C. Mature S/agu. Chr. vit. iv. (1852) 525 Nor do } 
look upon hereticide as an evangelical way for the ex- 
tinguishing of heresies. 

Here'ticize, 7. [f. IleEretic+-1zF.] ¢rans.To 
pronouncc heretical. 

1830 Pusev (fist. Lng. 1. 194 [lt] was forthwith arbi- 
trarily’ cried down, hereticized, and destroyed. /éid. 310 The 
despised ani hereticized Pietists. 

Here-till, adv. Sc. [f. Were adv. 16 + TILL: 
cf. Da. hertil, Sw. Aartil.) =TERETOo. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xin, 241 Quhen her-till all assentit 
war. (did. xx. 144 Heir-till thair Athis can thai ma. 

Hereto ‘hieit7-), adv. [f. Here adv. 16 + To 
prep. Cf. MDu., Du. Atertoe, Ger. hicrzu.] 

+1. To this place, hither. Ods. 

¢1z05 Lay. 25321 Her to he wule leden kinges. 1598 R. 
Bernard tr. 7erence, Andria t. i. (1629) y/2 Being hereto 
driven through very pouerty. 

2. To this mattcr, subject, ctc.; with reference to 
or in regard to this point. 

€1175 Lamb. fom. 33 Ne benche 3c herto. a@ 1225 Ancr. 
R. 388 Herto ualled a tale. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Medd. p 325 
Heer-to accordeth Seint Paul the Apostle. ¢ 1470 Hexry 
Wallace x. 1125 Will ye her to accord? 1526 Tixvare 
2 Cor. viii. 10 And ¥ geve counsell hereto. 1682 Norats 
Hficrocles 9 Agreeable hereto are the words of the Oracle. 

3. (Annexed) to this document, cte. 

15sg W. Cunsinciam Cosmogr, Glasse 152 An open sheet, 
whiche must here to he annexid. 1896 Ac? 59 60 Pict. c.13 
$1 The acts enumerated in the schedule hereto. 

+4. In addition to this. Ods, 

1577-87 EloLinsHeD Chron. ¥. 45/2 Hauing noskill in warre- 
like discipline, and heereto being naked without furniture of 
armour, 

+5. Up to this time, hitherto. Ods. 

1§59 W. CuxnincHam Cosmogr, Glusse 39 For the betler 
understanding such thinges as hertoare spoken. 1582 N. 
Licnerinip tr. Castanheda's Cong. Fy Ind. Ixxix. 159, 
Heereto he had bene a friend to the King of Calicut, 1607 
Suaks, Cor 11. ii. 64 Hf he remember a kinder value of the 
People, then he hath hereto priz’d them at. 

+ llence He:retobefo‘re, adv. Obs. WHeretoforc. 

1667 CUAMBERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. 1. Introd. (1684) 3 To 
endeavour the restauration of what was heretohefore better 
and the abolition of what is worse. 

+ He-retochy. Obs. rare. [f. heretoch Hene- 
TOGA, after county, duchy, etc.) The territory ruled 
by a heretoga. 

1577-87 Iarrisos England 1. vii. in Hotinshed 16 Kent 
..was made an earledome or Heretochie .. Athelstone his 
sonne, being the first Earle or Herctoch of the same. /did., 
Northumbeiland .. was onlie governed by earls as Here- 
toches, as an Heretochy. 


Heretofore (hieit:f6-1), adv. ‘a., sb.) Also 
4-5 heretoforn’e. [f. Ilene adv, 16 + Torore, 
OE. téforan, cf. MDu, hiertevoren, Ger. hiersuvor.] 

A. adv. Before this time; before now; in time 
past ; formerly. 

1350 Will. Palerne 1816 For here-to-fore of hardnesse 
hadestow neuer. 1387-8 T. Usk Jest. Love ui. viii. (Skeat) 
1. 113 Will of rightfulnesse is the ilke same rightfulnesse as 
here toforne is shewed. ¢1430 A yoans Virg. 87 Where ben 
bese worbi bat were heere-to-forn? 1§55 Even Decades 214 
The lyke hath not heretofore hyn knowen. @1680 But.er 
Rem, (1759) I. 126 The Pagans heretofore Did their own 
Handyworks adore. 1732 BerKeLey Alcipfhr. u. § 11 The 
political writings of such as have heretofore passed for wise 
men, 1860 Tyxoatt Glac. nu. iii. 244, I tried the methods 
heretofore pursued. . 

B. adj. Former, previous. 

1491 Act 7 //en. VI/,c 22 § 3 Annuyties graunted..by.. 
Piers Courteney somtyme Bisshoppe of Excestre or hy any 
othre heretoforn Lisshoppe there. 1656-7 R. VENNING 
Merctes Mentorial 17 Heretofore-mercies are grounds to 
look for hereafter-mercies. 1839 Mrs. ParENDIEK Cré. § 
Priv, Life Q. Charlotte (1887. 11. xv. 94 But he felt the loss, 
for them, of his heretofore allowances. a 1864 HawTHoRNE 
Amer, Note-Bks. (1879) 1. 22 In his heretofore voyages. 

C. sb. Time past; the past. 

1824 Gait Rothelan vi. vi, The same sort of being that he 
has been in the heretofore. 1876 J. Martineau Hours Th. 
(1877) 230 The relation ol his Now to a heretofore and a 
hereafter. ; 

Heretofo'retime, adv. rare. [f. prec. after 
afore-, before-time.] =prec. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arhb.) 67, I haue yet here to fore 
tyme gyuen to you many a good counseyl and prouffytahle. 
1866 Neate Sequences & Hyuims 158 Though hy the way we 
pass, we have not passed heretoforetime. 

Heretoga (herétéugi’), heretoch, -togh. 
Forms: I heretoga, 2 heretoche, 3 here-, 
heretoje, “7st, 6-9 heretoch, 8-9 -togh, -toga. 
(OE. heretoza =OF ris. hertoga, -tiga, OS. heritogo 


HEREWITH. 


(MDu. hertoge, -toch, -lich, Du. hertog), OHG. 
herizogo (MHG., herzoge, G. herzog), ON. hertogi 
(Sw. hertig, Da. hertug); £. herd, here Hen sé, 
army + Ot.. -toga, OLG. -togo, OHG. -soago agent- 
noun, f. weak grade ¢ug-, tog- of *tenhan, OF. 
*téohan, téon to lead: see TEX v. (cognate with L, 
duc-ere,dux), The Hist. forms heretoch, -togh re- 
present med.L. heretochius, | 

OE. Hist, The leader of an army; the com- 
mander of the militia of a shire or district. As 
it was rendered by L. dux, and was the same word 
as Ger, hersog, it was taken by 17th and 18th c. 
writers as = Duke. 

cgeo tr. Brda's //ist. 1. xii. [xv.] (1890) 52 Waeron Sa 
wrest heora latteowas and heretozan twezen Zebrodra Hen- 
gest and Horsa, ctooo /ELeric Nuss. xiii. 1 Moises se 
mara heretoga. a1175 Cott. /{om. 243 Se pe ged into fihte 
wid-ute heretoche. ¢ 1205 Lay. 10268 Seuarus wes heora 
hiera-toje. 15 7 [see Hererocuy). 1641 in //art. Afisc. 
(Malh.) V. 48 Lieutenants of counties (anciently known by: 
the name of Heretoch), 1643 Hrrie Answer to Ferne 
24 The ancient Gsovernours of the Militia of the Realme, 
both by sea and land cal’d Heretochs, which Lamhard 
likens to the High Constables of France. 1761 Hume //is¢. 
Eng. 1. App. i. 92 nofe, Vhe heretoghs or dukes, and the 
sheriffs, were chosen by the freeholders in the folkmote. 
1765 Biackstone Comm, I. 408 In the lime of our Saxon 
ancestors .. Ihe military force of this kingdom was in the 
hands of the dukes or heretochs. 1848 Lytton //arold vi. 
vi, If thou wert as frank in the grim land of thy heretogh. 
1874 Stusns Const, /fist. 1. iv. 66 In a... 449, under two 
Acretogas, Hengist and Horsa, the strangers came. 
Heretrix: sec NeEnitrIx. 

Herenunder (hierv'nda1,, adv. [f. eRe adv, 
164 UNDER prep. Cf Du. Ateronder, Ger. hier- 
unter, Va. herunder, Sw. harunder.| Under this. 

1. Subsequently (mentioned or set down) in this 
document, bouk, ete. 

1425 E, £. Wirl’s (1882) 65 Pis here-vnder writen ys my 
last will, 1586 ‘. B. La ‘rimaud. I’r. Acad. 1, (1589) 101 
The effects hecrunder mentioned of this first vertue. 1693 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 257 Wee whose names are hereunder 
written, 1893 Crockett Stickit Minister 241 The result is 
appended hereunder. 

2. Under or beneath this surface or appearance. 

1639 T. Drucis tr. Camus’ Mor, Relat, 201 Vhere must 
needs lie hereunder some falsity and deceipt. 

3. Under this title, heading, ete. 

1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary 1. (1625) 95 Whatsoever con- 
taineth any speciall request, is hereundar included. 

4. Under the authority of this (statute or the like). 

1880 JWississippt Code § 1114 No indictment lereunder 
shall be quashed for want of forni. 
Herenunto hierynt-, -untu , adv. [f. Herr 
adv. 16 + Unto frep.] Unto or to this place; to 
this thing, matter, subject, ctc.; to this document. 

1509 Fisnen Jun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 299 
Herevunto his ryghtwysnes also sholde enclyne hym. 1577 
LB. Gooce Meresbach's [1usé. 1. (1586) 12 b, Hereunto is also 
ioyned my Larder. 1596 Vestry Bhs, (Suriees) 40 In witnes 
whereof they have hearunto set their hands. 1630 Wans- 
wortu /’2gy. iit, 18 All the schooles are not admitted here 
ynto. 1711 Abpison Sfect. No. 126 P2 We whose Names 
are hereunto subscribed. 1803 Med. Jrul. 1X. 253 Adjoin- 
ing hereunto on the casi, is a ward, eighty feet front. 
Hereupon (hivrdpen), adv. [f. Ilene adv, 16 
+ UPon prep.) 

1. Upon this thing, point, subject, or matter. 
1175 Lamb. Jom. 49 Her uppon heo benched muchele 
mare ben uppon godalmihtin. 1591 Srenser JV. /{ubberd 
123 It behoues..to resolue first herevpon. a1626 Bacon 
New Att, (1631) 2 Consulting hereupon amongst our Selves. 
1651 Hopprs Leviath. wi. xxxvi. 226 Hereupon a question 
may be asked. Loe 
2. Immediately following upon this (in time or 
consequence). 
€1340 Cursor M, 4945 Fairf.) Her a-pon pai stale my 
pinge. ¢1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. IW. 1643 Hyfsip., And her- 
upon, at night they mette y-fere. 1568 Grarios Chron. II. 
73 Hereupon the kinges messengers were put in prison. 
1597 Hooker &ecl. Pol.v. x. §1 What other effect could 
hereupon ensue. 1706 tr. Dufin's Eccl. (fist. 16th C. 11. 
us xvii, 261 Hereupon there was a great murmur. 1863 
Fr. A. Kemate Aesid. tn Georgia 34, 1 hereupon had to 
explain to them [etc.]}. 

Herewde, obs. form of HERALD. 

Herewith (hie:wi'd), adv. [f. Tere adv. 16 + 
WITH prep. Cf. Da. herved.] 

1. With this; along with or together with this. 
1017-23 in Earle Land Charters = Pis was gedon be 
pyssa witena zewytnesse@ Pe herwid nydan awritene standad. 
c1380 Wyctir Last Age Ch, p. xxxii, Her wip acordip 
Carnosencis. 1528 Garoiner in Pocock Rec. Ref 1. xiviit. 
93 The abstracts whereof we send unto your highness here- 
with, 1641 Sir E. Nicuotas in WV. Papers (Camden) 34 
You shal receave hearewith a pacquett from his Majestie- 
1755 G. Wasuincton Lett, Writ. 1889 I. 145. I herewith 
send you a small map of the hack country. . ; 
+2. At thesame time with this; upon this; with 
these words, etc. Obs. 
a1300 Cursor M., 24479 (Cott) Her-wit come me son 
succur. ¢ 1340 /6id. 11895 (Trin.) Herwip pei let be heed 
doun And vp pe feet of bat feloun. 1546 J. Hevwooo Prez. 
(1867) 61 Well (quoth she) till soone, fare ye well .. Out at 
doores went she herewith. 

3. By means of this; hereby. ' 
1560 Biste (Geneyv.) J/a/. iii. 1o Proue me now herewith, 
sayeth the Lord of hostes, if [etc.]. 1597 Hooker L£ccl.Poln. 
xxix. § 5 The weak are offended herewith, 1893 M.S, TerkY 
in Barrows Part. Relig. 1. 692 Herewith we worship thee. 


HEREWITHAL. 


Herewithal (hieawid9'1), adv. arch. [f. HERE 
adv. 16 + WiTHAL.] = HEREWITH. 

¢1384 Cuaucer H. Fame ui. 516 Herwithal ther come 
anoon Another huge companye. 1501 Plumpton Corr. 
(Camden) 154, I copied them, as your worship shall see, 
& receive herewithall closed. 1585 Apr. Sanpys Sera. 
(Parker Soc.) 201 The eyes even of the wise are blinded 
herewithal. 1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St, ut. xiii. 184 
Herewithall Doctour Whitaker was much delighted. 1701 
Grew Cosm. Sacra ww, (L.), Professing that herewithal he 
owed, and offered up himself body and soul, unto God. 

+ He‘reword. Ots. [OE., f. stem of Agrtan to 
praise ++ WorpD.] Word of praise; praise, renown, 
glory. 

a 11000, E. Chron. (MS. F.) an. 1009 (Earle) 142 xofe, Da 
wolde Brihtric zeearnian him here word. c1175 Lamd, //om. 
137 Penne he bizeted hereword dere mide, ¢ 120g Lay. 11917 
Heo hafde al pat hare-word [c 1275 here-word] of pan 
maidenen of pis ard, a 1225 Aur. R. 148 Peo pet forleosed 

- & aspilled al hore god puruh wilnunge of hereword. 

+ He‘reworth, 2. 0Oés. In 3 herewurd. [See 
prec.] Worthy of praise; to be praised. 

a1225 Fuliana 33 Herewurde healent. 


+ He'reyeld, herield. O// Sc. Lazv. Forms: 
6 here3eld, -3eild, (herrejelda), herield, hyr- 
ald, -eild, 7 herrezeld(e, 9 herezeld, (¢rrov. 
herizeld). [The same word as OF. heregeld, 
HEREGELD, used in Scotland in sense of HeERoT.] 

The render to the superior of the best living ani- 
mal of a deceascd vassal; at an early date com- 
muted for a ftxed money payment, and now practi- 
cally obsolete: see quot. 1861; corresponding to 
Eng. lleRior. 

aisoo Leg. Quat, Burg. Scot. c.17 In hurgh sall nocht be 
herde bludewyt na 3it stokisd ynt na merchet na here3elde [nec 
merchet nec herieth] nanane suilk maner of thyng. [1508 in 
D. Black //ist. Brechin (1867\ 11. 31 A horse as the Her3eld of 
- John Carnegy his father.] 1535 Lynprsay Satyre 1986 Our 
gude gray meir was baittand on the feild And our Land’s 
laird tuik hir, for his hyreild. c1s7s Balfour's Practicks 
(1754) 200 Na here3eld sould be paid. 1597 Skexe De Vers. 
Sigu., Herrezekia, is the best aucht, oxe, kowe, or vther 
beast quhilk ane husband-man..hes in his possession, the 
time of his decease, quhilk aucht and suld be given to his 
Landis-lorde, 1693 Stair Just. ied. 2) 11. 111 § 80 The 
Herezeld was found due to the La[dy] Liferenter, though 
the Defunct had the Room in Steelbow. 1861 W. Bett Dict. 
Law Scot. s.v., This exaction has heen long unknown in 
practice. .Sometimes, in a | a composition, the value of 
the herezeld is stated against the vassal in money at a low 
conversion. 
attrib, 1535 Lynpesay Satyre 3904 From thine-furth thay 
sall want thair hyrald-hors. 1552 — Afonarche 4734 Vhan 
cumis the Landis Lorde, perfors, And cleiks tyll hym ane 
herield hors. 

Hereye'sterday. Sc. ? Obs. [app.a corruption 
of erveyesterday, OV. *ergystrandwz, f. Ere before 
+ YESTERDAY: Cf. Du. cergisteren, OIG. érgestern, 
Ger. ehegestern, in same sense.] The day before 
yesterday. 

a 1662 R. Barrie Lets. (1775) 11. 73 (Jam.) Always here- 
yesterday, when we were at the very end of it. 


Herfest(e, obs. forms of HARvEsT. 
Hergulutier, var. ARGOLETIEI, HARGULATER. 
Herhaud, -hault, obs. ff. eran sé. 
Hericano, obs. form of L]urRICANE. 

+ Herricide. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. (A)erus master 
+-CIDE 2.} The murder of a lord or mastcr. 
1627-77, Fertuam Aesolves i. xlvi. 250 That punish 
Treachery, Perfidiousness, and Hericide with smart and 
ignominy. 

Herie, herier, heriful: sec Hery v. Odés., to 
praise. Herield, -izeld, var. Herevetp, Os. 
Herif, obs, form of Hairir. 


+He'rigaut. Os. Also 4 herygoud, (8 
herigald). [a. OF. kerigaul, hergaut, hargaul, 
pl. -gazs (14th c. in Godefroi), med.L. Aerzgaldus.] 
An upper garment or cloak worn by men and women 
in the 13th and 14th centuries, 

1297 KR. Giouc. | Rolls) 31393 Mani on .. hor armes awei 
caste & chaungede hom vor herigans [v.7. hergaus]. ¢1325 
in Pol. Songs (Camden) 156 An heme in a herygoud with 
honginde sleven. 13.. #. £. Addit. /’. B. 148 Hopez pou | 
bea harlot pi erigaut to pruyse? [1727 Cowedl's [nterpr., 
Herigatds, a Sort of garment so called } 

Herile (herail), a. rave. [ad. L. (A)eriv-is, 
f. (Averus eee] Of or pertaining to a master. 

1644 H. Parker us Pop. 36 The power of Masters or 
Lords from the Greek we terine Despoticall, from the Latine 
Herile. 1656 Stanvey //ist. Philos. vi. (1701) 265/2 The 
Government of a Family. .is partly Paternal, partly N uptial, 
partly Herile, partly Acquisitive. [1837-9 Hattam Hisé. 
Lit. (1855) IV. 177 In the sixth book we have disquisitions 
€n matrimony. .on paternal, and on herile power.) 

So + Herility [ad. med.L, (A)eri/etas], ‘ master- 
ship’ (Blount G/ossovr. 1656). 

erinacious, var. of ErINAcEous. 

1799 Bruce Trav. V. 143 Long herinactous hairs which, 
like small thorns, grow about his back. 

Hering, obs. form of HERRING. 

Heriot (he'rigt). Forms: 1 herezeatu, here- 
geatwa,-we, 3-4 heriet,6 her(r iotte, haryotte, 

(aryott), 6-7 har(r)iot, 7 herriott, 7-8 herriot, 
3-4, 7- heriot. [OK. heregeatwa, -we, f. here 
HERE sé, army, host + geatwa, gealwe trappings, 
equipments, ornaments, arniour. ] 
Vou. V. 
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+1. Military equipments. (Only in OE.) 

¢888 K. AEcrrep Boeth. xxxvii. § 1 Mid gyldenum hylt 
sweordum, and mid manizfealdum herezeatwum gehyrste. 
6993 Batile of Maldon 48 Hi willad eow to gafole garas 
syllan, zttrene ord and ealda swurd, da heregeatu de eow 
zt hilde ne deah. 

2. Eng. Law. A feudal service, originally con- 
sisting of weapons, horses, and othcr military 
equipments, restored to a lord on the death of his 
tenant; afterwards a render of the best live beast 
or dead chattel of a deceased tenant due by legal 
custom to the lord of whom he held; the corre- 
sponding payment in Sc. Law was the HEREYELD. 

At an early period this render was commuted in many 
cases for a fixed money payment. ‘The heriot is now an 
incident of manorial tenures only, In some exceptional cases, 
it is also due on a change of tenants, and even on the entry 
ofa new lord. Suct heriot s see quot. 1882. 

cgso Dipl. Angl. “Evi Sax. (Th.) 499 And pam cinge 
minne hzregeatwa, feower sweord, and feower spzra, and 
feower scyldas, @1035 Lats of Cuut tu. c. 71 [72] (Schmid) 
And beon pa here-zeata [v.77. herezeate, herigeata] swa hit 
mzdlic sy. Eorles .. eabta hors, feower gesadelode and 
feower ungesadelode, and feower helmias and feower byrnan 
and ehta spera and eall swa feala scylda and feower swurd 
and twa hund mancus goldes. /érd. c. 78 [79] Se man pe on 
pam fyrdunge ztforan his hlaforde fealle..beon pa here- 
zeata forzyfene. cx S. Eng. Leg. 1. 445/480 On of is 
pouere Men wende of lif-dawe, And 1s beste best to heriet 
men brou3te him, ase it was lawe. 1343 in Kennett Par. 
A ntiq. 1818) 11. 83 Juliana Hardy..diem clausit extremam, 
et accidit domino nova heriota ii. boves pret. xvis. ¢1500 
in W. Denton Ang. 15th Cent. (1888) 319 note, Now yowr 
farmor takes in & lettes at hys wylle with owt fyne or aryott 
to yowe. 1523 Fitzners. S77. xii. (1539) 29 There be two 
maner of herriottes. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. Amp/e, Fora Heriot 
whereof the Landlord takes his deceased tenants best horse. 
1641 Brome Fovial Crew 1. Wks. 1873 III. 356 What 
Hariots have you tane from forlorne Widows? 1647 Futter 
Gd. Th. in Worse T. (1841) 128 There accrueth to the land- 
lord a fine and heriot from his tenant taking a farther estate 
inhislease. 1767 Blackstone Cov. I1.vi. (1809) 97 Heriots 
.-are arender of the best beast or other good (as the custom 
may be) to the lord on the death of the tenant. 1861 Prar- 
son Early & Mid. Ages Eng. 426 The heriot conveyed the 
acknowledgement of former vassalage, and, from analogy, 
one was claimed by the church at the death of every believer. 
1874 Stuses Const, Hist. 1. ii. 24 note, Vhe warhorse and 
spear were the gift of the frtucefs and the origin of the later 
heriot. /ézd. ix. 261 he change of the heriot to the relief 
implies a suspension of ownership, and carries witb it the 
custom of livery of seisin. 1875 Maine //ést. [nst. vi. 162 
The Heriot of English Copyhold tenure..has been explained 
as an acknowledgment of the Lord’s ownership of the 
cattle with which he anciently stocked the land of his vil- 
leins. 1882 A. Brown Seriven's Copyholds vi. § 1 (ed. 6) 213 
A heriot reserved on lease, or suit heriot, partakes strictly 
of the nature of rent, so that the lord cannot seize, but niust 
either distrain..or bring an action. 

b. /ransf. Applied to analogous payments in 
other countrics. 

1642 Fuiter /Joly & Prof. St. v. xviii. 430 The petty-Land- 
lords of the times, to whom rich fines and heriots would 
accrue upon every exchange .. took part with Andronicus. 
¢1645 Howect Left, 1. i. xxxviti, He is contented with a 
white Mule, and Purse of Pistols about the neck, which 
he receives evry yeer for a herriot or homage. 1705 [3os- 
MAN Guinca 448 The eldest Son is sole Heir, but is obliged 
to present a Slave by way of Ilerriot to the King. 

c, Sig. 
@ 1670 Hacker Adp. Williams u. (1692) 228 His body was 
interred. .in Llangeday, the heriot which every son of Adam 
must pay to the Lord of the Mannor of the whole Earth. 
1680 Crowne M's. Civ. War u. 19 Cruelly sworn; But yet 
such oaths are heriots, which widows To custom always pay, 
when a life falls. 

3. atirib, and Comb., as hertot-land; heriot 
eustom, heriot service (see quot. 1767). 

rooz in Earle Land Charters (1888) 220 Dat herezeatland 
zt Suttune. 1531 Died. on Lavws Eng, ui. ix. (1638) 75 For 
heriot service the Lord shall distraine. @ 1676 HALE Anad, 
Law xxvii. (1739) 71 This Acquisition by Act in Law may 
be..4. By Custom as in the Case of Heriot Custom. 1767 
Biacxstone Comin, 11. xxviii. (1799) 422 Heriot-service, and 
heriot-custom. The former are .. due upon a special reser- 
vation in a grant or lease of lands, and therefore amount 
to little more than a mere rent: the latter arise upon no 
special reservation whatsoever, but depend merely upon im- 
memorial usage and custom. 1896 Daily News 4 Nov. 6/6 
In the Court of Appeal yesterday. . Sir Thomas claimed that 
either by heriot custom or heriot service he was entitled to 
a heriot of the best beast of the deceased tenant. 

Ilence + He-riotage Obs. (sce quot.). 

1611 Cotcr., Drotct de meilleur Cattel, heriotage; the 
i chatell a tenant hatb when he dies, due vnto his Land- 
ord. 

Heriotable (herigtib’l), a. [See -aBLe.] 
Subject or ltable to the payment of heriots. 

1s98 Kitcnin Courts Leet (1675) 269 The Husband and 
Wife and their Son purchase Lands joyntly Harriotable. 
1607 Norpin Surv. Dial. 102 It behoveth the Lord to 
know, who be the tenants... belonging to an heriotable tene- 
ment, because every part continueth heriotable. 1777 
Nicoitson & Burn Hést. Weston. & Cuomb. 1. 174 The 
tenants are chiefly customary and heriotahle. 1889 JEssorp 
Coming of Friars v. 225 Richard .. protested that his land 
was not heriotable. 

Herisipelas, obs. form of ErysirELas. 

Herisson (he'rison). [a. F. Aérisson, OF. 
hericon, -ichon (12th c. in Littré) :—late L. *4erz- 
ctonenz URCHIN, augmentative of herictus, ericius.] 

+1. A hedgehog, urchin. Odés. 

1594 BLuNDEVIL /-xerc. v. xii. (ed. 7) 555 He .. hath the 
feet of a Herison. c1600 Buret Pilgr. in J. Watson Codl. | 


— 


HERITABLY. 


Poems (1706) II, 26(Jam.) The Houlet and the Herison Out 
of the airt Septentrion Come with ane feirfull voce. 

|| 2. Forizf. A barrier, consisting of a revolving 
beam, armed with iron spikes. 

1704 in J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/. 
s.v., Herissons are frequently placed before gates, 1853 
StocqurLer Milit. Encycl., Herisson, a formidable hedge 
or chevaux-de-frise, made of one stout beam fenced by a 
number of iron spikes .. which being fixed upon a pivot, re- 
volves in every direction upon being touched, always pre- 
senting a front of pikes. 

3.*A sort of wooden horse set with spikes or 
points, formerly used as a military punishment, the 
culprit being mounted upon it’ (Cer? Dict... 

+ Herit,v. Od. Also6heryt. [a. OF. heriter 
(12th c. in Littré):—L. Aéreditare.] /rans.To inherit. 

@ 1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Ffiij, He 
that lyueth, heryteth death. 1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 155 
And make..them herit Glory’s throne. 

+ Herrit, sé. Obs. Ke f.prec.} Inheritance. 

€1475 Partenay 38 In riches herite was not in pe best, But 
of good lyuyng was in-dede and set. 

Heritability. [f.next+-1Ty.] The quality 
of being heritable, or capable of being inherited. 

1832 Fraser's Alag. V. 45 This tax, thus securing the 
heritability of offices, was not perpetual. 1882 A. Gray in 
Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts XVII. 449 The importance of 
heritability, which is an essential part of Darwinism, would 
seem to have had a significant illustration in the person of 
its great expounder. 1890 Advance (Chicago) 15 May, Did 
you ever think about the heritability of such qualities? 

Heritable (heritab’!, a. (s6.) Also 4-8 here-. 
[a. F. Aévttable (1206 in Godef.), f. Aédriler: see 
Herit v.} 

1, Capable of being inherited, inheritable ; in Sc. 
and Civil Law, said esp. of property, or rights per- 
taining thereto, that pass by inheritance to heirs- 
at-law, as distinguished from #ozvadle property or 
rights, which do not so descend. 

Heritable jurisdictions, grants of ciiminal jurisdiction 
bestowed on some of the Scottish nobility with a view to the 
more easy and prompt administration of justice. Abolished 
1747 by Act 20 Geo, II, c. 43. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Jlachor 92 He gaf of heretable 
rycht To godis seruice al pat ton, 1523 Lp. Berners Fotss, 
I. xiv. 14 The kyng. dyd gyue hym cccc. markis sterlyngis 
of rent heritable, to hold of hyin in fee. 1632 LttHcow 
Trav. 62 Ithaca..was the heretable Kingdome of the 
worthy Ulysses. 1687 Royal Proclam. in Lond. Gaz. No. 
2221/4 No Law, Custom or Constitution .. can .. Restrain 
Us from conferring Heretable Rights and Priviledges upon 
them. 1689 Proc. Convent. Est, Scotl, in Somers Tracts 
II. 387 Imposing them where there were heritable Offices 
and Jurisdictions. 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. I/, c. 43 § 1 All 
Heretable Jurisdictions of Justiciary, and all Regalities 
and Heretable Baillieries .. shall be .. abrogated, taken 
away, and totally dissolved and extinguished. 1766 W. 
Gorpon Gen. Counting-ho. 463 Inventory of the moveable and 
heretable estate. 1832 AUSTIN Furtsfr. (1879) 1. xiv. 392 The 
rights descendible to heirs as distinguished from those de- 
scendible to executors or administrators are in the law of 
Scotland denoted by the appropriate term heritable. 1848 
Mtr Sod. Econ. 1.11. § 7 Otherexamples of property which 
ought not to have been created, are properties in public 
trusts; such as..the heritable jurisdictions. 

b. Sc. Law. Pertaining to or connected with 
heritable property. 

Heritable bond, a bond for a sum of money, to which is 
joined, for the creditor’s further security, a conveyance of 
land or of heritage, to be held by the creditor in security of 
the debt, //eritadle securtty, security either constituted by 
infeftment in favour of the creditor, or depending on the 
force of a condition qualifying the right of property (Bell 
Dict, Law Scotl.). 

c1575 Balfour's Practichs (1754) 221 The executouris may 
not be callit..to warrand ony heritabill infeftment or dis- 
positioun maid be the deid befoir his deceis. 1801 /7/s¢. 
Exrope in Ann. Reg. 134/2 The value of what, in that part 
of the Island, is called heritable security. J/od. (Title of 
Company, Edin.), Heritable Securities and Mortgage In- 
vestment Association Limited. : 

2. Naturally transmissible or transmitted from 


parent to offspring ; hereditary. 

1570 Buchanan Ane Admonit, Wks. (1892) 32 Arrogance, 
crueltie, dissimulatioun, and heretabill tressoun. 1571 Gotp- 
inc Calvin on Ps. li. 7 Sinne floweth by infection intoo the 
offspring, and is as it were heritable, 1784 De Loumr Zug. 
Const. 1. iii. (ed. 4) 40 Heritable forms of devotions and 
creeds. 1899 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 45 No heritable 
disease in he family. . ; 

3. Of persons: Capable of inheriting or taktng 
by descent ; succeeding by right of inheritance. 

¢1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 289 The heritabill pro- 
prietar of the saidis landis. a 1661 Futter HWorthies, Wore, 
ti. (1662) 171 His wife .. being a Double Inheritrix .. in- 
dented with Husband, that her Heritable Issue_ should 
assume her Surname. 1737 %. Chamberlayne's St. Gt. Brit. 
i. 1. ii. 292 The Earl of Cassilis ts Heritable Bailiff of Car- 
rick, 1886 J. SMattin Eucycl. Brit. XX1. 496/1 Heritable 
officers who had fought against the prince were only sus- 
pended, not deposed. , 

B. sb. pl. (Sc. Law). Heritable possessions ; 
lands and cther property that passes to the heir- 


at-law. 

1801 A. RANKEN Hist. France 1. 278 The peaceable pos- 
session of .. heritables or immovables. 1888 J. WitLiAMs1n 
Encycl, Brit, XXIV. 574/1 Except where there has been 
vitious intromission in movables, and in gestro pro herede 
and some other cases in heritables. ae 

Heritably (he'ritibli), a/v. [f. prec. + -LY 2) 
By way of inheritance, by right of inheritance or 


succession ; by heritable property. 
16 


HERITAGE. 


1523 Lp. Berners Frofss. 1. cccxlviii, The erle of Flaun- 
ders shulde heretably haue the sayd profyte 1577-95 Descr. 
fsles Scott. in Skene Celtic Scott. (1880) Il. App. 434 It 
p-rteinis heretablie to ane Barron callit the Laird of Challow. 
1619 Sir J. Semptte Sacrilege Hand. 37 Anaction heretably 
descended. 1737 J. Chainberlayne's St. Gt. Brit. wi. iv. 

76 This office of Chamberlainry was possessed heritably of 
ate by the Dukes of Lenox. 1842 Arison L'urofe (1849-50) 
XIV. xcv. §54 132 The inass of mortgages or debts heritably 
secnred in France on the land is eleven milliards of francs. 

Heritage (heritedz), sb. Also 3-5 eri-, 4-6 
ery-, hery-, 5-6 heretage (4 hary-, 6 heretage, 
heri-, heiritagie). [a. OF. erilage, heritage (—YVr. 
heretalge, Osp. eredage, \t. ereditaggio, med.L. 
heredilagium), {. hévtler: see IERIT v. and -aGE.] 

1. That which has been or may be inherited ; any 
property, and esp. land, which devolves by right of 
inheritance. 

a i225 Leg. Kath. 83, 1 be heritage and i be herd bat com 
ofhire burde 1297 K. Grouc. (1724) 523 Richard is brother 
Underueng the eritage, vor he nadde cir non other .. The 
erldom of Penbroc, & al is other eritage. 1382 Wrycuir 
1 Aings xxi. 3 Merciful be to me the Lents that TI 3yue 
not the heritage of my fudres to thee. 
4642 My fader hath geve hym half his eritage. 1596 
Daceymece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 17 In the same 
hasritage Hke hes rychteouslie from age lo age succeidet ull 
vther. 1608 Suaks. Ver. i. i.129 Globe) It was..part of my 
heritage, Which my dead father did bequeath to me. 1810 
Scott Lady of L.1. xxix, Lord ofa barren heritage. 1841 
W. Spacoine /taly ¥ /t, /s/. 11. 134 In early life he attended 
his father in a duel about a heritage. 

b. spec. Sc. Law. Land and similar property 
which devolves by law upon the heir and not on 
executors or administrators; heritable estate, realty. 

As distinguished from conguest: land inherited and not 
purchased. 

1g08 Dunpar Sua mariit Wemen 344 Mi euidentis of 
heritagis. ¢1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 224 All conquest 
sould ascend anes, and thairefter may na mair ascend; bot 
sould descend as heritage. 1845 W. Burce in Encycl. 
Metrop. 848/1 Where a middle brother or sister (or their 
issue) dies, leaving younger or elder brothers or uncles. ‘Fhe 
younger brother (or uncle) and his issue take the heritages ; 
the elder avd his issue, the conquest. 1874 Act 37 4 38 Miet. 
c. 94 § 37 The distinction between fees of conquest and fees 
of heritage is hereby. aholished. 

ec. fransf. and fig. The ‘portion’ allotted to or 
reserved for any one; e.g. that of the righteous or 
the wicked in the world to come. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 302 To..bruken buten ende be eritage of 
heouene. c¢1230 Halt Meid. 25 Pu schuldest pin herte 
heouen piderward as tin heritage is. @a1340 Hampore 
Psalter xxiv. 14 It sall haf hale heritage in btisse. 1390 
Gower Con/, II. 364 Which hath his heritage in helle. 1738 
Wesiey /?s. xtvu.iv, God our Heritage shall prove, Give 
us alla Lot of Love. a1842 A, Cunntncuam Wet Sheet § 
Flowing Sea, The hollow oak our palace is, Our heritage 
the sea. 

+2 The fact of inheriting; inheritance, heredi- 


tary sticcession. OAs. 

a 1300 Cursor AL. 609 [God] gaf it hint als in heritage. 
¢1330 R. Brusse Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14203 He left hit til 
Iweyn in herytage. ¢137§ Sc. Leg. Sarnts, Clement 640 

at Thesu cristis patrouag succed should be harytage. ¢ 1400 

fauxpev. (Roxb.) Pref. 2 pis es be land pat es hight til vs 
in heritage. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 242 b/2 These ben the 
thynzes that I leue to yow to possede by rygbtfull herytage. 
1556 Aurelio & Isab, (1608) Kviij, This goode that they 
have lefte me be heritagie. 

3. Anything given or received to be a proper and 
legally held possession. 

1380 Wyciir Ii’ks. (1830) 348 If ..bi kynge .. worschipid 
bee myche & hizt pee greet eritazge to be at hijs retenu & 
serue hym treuly. 1382 — 7s. cxxvili.] 3 Lo! the eritage 
of the Lord the sones. 1611 Biste ¢4fd., Loe, children are an 
iseritage of the Lord. 

b. The people chosen by God as his peculiar pos- 
session ; the ancient Israelites; the Church of God. 

21340 Hampo_t Psalter xxvii.12 Make safe bi folke lord 
& blesse pin heritage, 1382 Wycur Aficaé vii. 18 That.. 
berist ouer the synne of the relikis of thin eritage. 1549 
Bk Con, Prayer, Te Deum, O Lorde .. blesse thyne heri- 
tage. 1611 Bipte1 Pet. v. 3 Neither as being lords over God's 
heritage. 1612 T. ‘Vaytor Comm. Titus itt. 7 That people 
were more peculiarly called the lines and heritage of the 
Lord. 188r N. T. £f%. i. 11 In whom also we were made 
a heritage. 

4, That which comes from the cireumstances of 
birth; aninherited lot or portion; the condition or 
state transmitted from ancestors. 

axz6z1 Beaum. & FL. 7hierry & Theodoret v. i, The 
people’s charity was your heritage, and I would see which 
of you deserves his birthright. 1639 S. Du VerGeER tr. 
Camus’ Admir. Events 46 The only glory of obeying her 
as their mother was the fairest Iot in their heritage. 1814 
Byron Lara 1. ii, Lord of himse!f;—that heritage of woe. 
a1872 Maurice Fricudship Bks. i, (1874) 22 To earn bread 
by the sweat of the brow is the common heritage of the sons 
of Adam. 

+ 5. Heirs collectively ; lineage. Ods. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 74 They grauuten him a lusty mede 
..To him and to his heritage. 

+ Heritage, v. Os. rare. [a. OF. (A\erila- 
gier, -ger (in both senses), f. (A)erilage : see prec.] 

1. “rans. To inherit. 

1382 Wyciir Ps. xxxvifi}. 11 The debonere forsothe shuln 
eritagen the erthe. — £cclus. iv. 14 Who holden it, shuln 
eritagen [1388 enherite] lif. . 

2. To give for an inheritance. 

1382 Wyctir Eccles. xvii. 9g The lawe of lif he eritagede 
them {1388 He enheritide hem with the lawe of lijf]. 


c1440 Generydes { 


242 


adv, Obs. rare—". [f. Went- 
TAGE sh. + -LY 4 by inheritance, as a heritage. 

€1330 R. Beunne Chron, (1810) 251 Pe whilk I hold, & 
rgh right Clayme to hald, at alle ny myght, Heri- 
tazelik of be, & of pin heires pat after pe be. 

Heritance (hevritans). arch. [a. OF. heri- 
tance, {. kériter to inherit: see Henitz.]  Inheri- 
tance; heirship. Also fig. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., (tv. Pri, (FE. E. 7.8.) 159 Esau, 
for a lytill Potage solde the ryght of his herytaunce. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonues of Aymon xix. 404 A prysoner, by whom 
I shall have peas, and all,myn herytaunce agayne. 1566 
Drant Ward. MHrerem, in Fare S. 2. Eltz. (1845) 1. 417 
Our heritaunce is cut of quyte. @ 1635 Nauxton /ragi. 
Reg. \Arb.) 23 Our Conimon-Law, which is the heritance of 
the Kingdome. 1801 Soutury Thalaéa 1. (D).), These were 
my heritance, O God! thy gifts were these. 1896 Miss 
Mactrop Sin- Eater Ded, The beauty of the world, the 
pathos of life, the gloom, the spiritual glamour. .the heri- 
tance of the Gael. 

Heritor (he'rit#:). Forms: 5 heriter, 5 6 
heryter, 6 hery-, here-, heritour, 7-8 heretor, 
6-heritor, [ME., a. AF. heriter=OF. herilier, 
carlier erelier, erilier =r. (h)erelier, Sp. heredero 
t—late L. héredttari-um (from héredilarius adj. 
HekeDITARY), which took the place of Aéréd-em 
heir. In 16th e. erroneously conformed to agent- 
nouns in -ovr, -o: cf. BACHELOR, and sce -on.] 


1. One who inherits; an heir or heiress. a. bylaw. 

1475 Dk. Noblesse (1860) 4 King Edward the thrid, firet 
heriter to the said Royaumeof Fraunce. 1525 Lo, Bernens 
Froiss. 11. xxiv, Hys cosyn germaine, the vicount of 
Chateau Bein, who is the heryter. /é¢d. xliti. (R.), They 
sholde take his dougliter .. who was as then but fyue yeres 
ofage, for herytoure of y® royalme of Portyngale. ¢ 1575 
Balfour's Practicks (1754) 230 ‘The heritouris and airis may 
be followit at the 3ciris end. 1 ‘T. P. O'Connor Ld. 
Beaconsfield 74 Vhe heritor of the Duke's title and land. 

b. by nattre or aequisition. 

c1ss4 /nterl. Vonth in Mazi. Dodsley 11.8 And thou shalt 
be an heritor of bliss. 1823 Mew Afonthly Mag. VIN. 327 
‘The fierce heritors of his renown. 1877 Farrar Days of 
Youth xiii. 123 Our days are heritors of days gone by. 

2. Sc. Law. The proprictor of a heritable sub- 
jeet; ‘tn connexion with parochial law, the term 
is confined to such proprictors of land or houses 
as are liable in payment of public burdens’ (Bell 


Dict. Law Scoll.), 

Heritor’s court, the court of a subject superior held 
within Ihe bounds of his own fee and heritage. 

1597 Mosirennv CArow. in Somers 7'racts (1816) HEL. 395 
An iland, which is not divided by any haven or port of the 
sea, but by the severall lordships of the heritours thereof. 
1637 Rutuervorp Leét. (1862) 1. 217 O that Christ were 
restored to be a freehoider and a landed heritor in Scotland. 
1693 Afol. Clercy Scot. 17 Their Parliament lodged the 
power of Election in the Heretors and Elders of each 
Parish. 1697 Dattas Stiles 736 A Heietor of Salmond- 
fishing within the Territory of the Burgh. 1746-7 Act 20 
Geo. 11, c. 50 § 21 No tenant..liable to perforin any services 
whatsoever to his heretor or landlord. 1834 Srvt. (/usb. 1. 
iv. 83 In Scotland no law exists by which repair (of a road] 
can be enforced ; provided the heritors of a parish can show 
that their statute labour has been expended. 


Heritress. [f.prec.+-Ess. (//eryles in 1533 
prob. an error )] An heiress, an inheritress. 

a 1533 Lv. Berners //won clxiit 642, I wyll nener consent 
that a newe found damoysell should be herytes of suche 
arealme. 1847 Mlackw. Mag. 1.X1. 752 She was the sole 
heritress of her father’s thousands. 188 Univ. Kev. Jan. 
g1 Stern rustic heritress Of Cato and Fabricius. 

Heritrix, heretrix (heritriks). Also 7 bere- 
triee, (erron. heiretrice, heirtrix). [A fem. of 
Heritor formed in imitation of feminines in L. 
-irtx and F. -ttce, from maseulines in L. -/or, F. 
-teur.) A female heir or heritor; an heiress. 

o1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 232 Ane heretrix being 
in ward and keiping of hir over-lord, may be disherishit, and 
foirfalt hir heritage. 1609 Skene Keg. A/ay. 38 The 
Warde and Mariage of Wemen Ileretrices. /bid., Na 
woman being ane heretrice of land, may be iaw fullie maried, 
without consent of her over-lord 1611 Speep //ést. Gt, 
Brit, 1x. viii. § 8 Isabell, Heiretrice of Ailmar Earle of 
Angoulisme. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Fol. Contents, 
Marriage of the Princess an Heretrix to the Crown. 1875 
W. M Itwraith Guide Wigtownshire 90 Elizabeth Ken- 
nedy, heretrix of the said croft. 

Herk, herke, -ien, obs. forms of Haxk z. 

Herken, -in, obs. forms of HEARKEN, 

Herl, s+. Also 4-6 herle. ([Cognate with 
MLG. herle, harle, LG. harl fibre, filament, hair 
of flax or hemp: see Hart.]} 

+1. A fibre or filament; a hair. Obs. rare. 

13.. Gavv. & Gr. Kut. 190 Pe mane of bat mayn hors .. 
Ay a herle of be here, an oper of golde. 

2. A barb or fibre of the shaft of a feather, esp. 


of the peacock or ostrich, used in making artificial 


flies for angling. Also HARL, 4.v. 

a 1450 Fysshynge w. angle (1883) 35 Thebody of grene wull 
& lappyd abowte wyth the herle of the pecoks tayle. 6x1 
MarKHAM Countr. Content. 1. xiii. (1668) 68 The herle of a 
Peacocks tayl. 1799 G. SmitH Laboratory Il. 295 Pea- 
cock’s herl alone, or tnterchanged with ostrich herl. 1867 
F. Francis Angling 269 Tie on peacock or ostrich her} at 
the same place. 1884 Longm. Mag. June 179. . 

b. An artificial fly, of which a peacock herl is | 


the distinetive feature. 
1799 G Situ Laboratory 11. 301 Dark-blue-herl. The 
body, black rabbit's scut. 


i spree. 


HERMANDAD. 


Herle. S-. <A local name of the heron. 

1508 Dunpar Tua mariit Wemen 382, 1 thoght my self 
a papingay, and hima plukit herle. 1825-80 JamMIESONS.v., 
Herle is still the common name in Angus. 

Herling, hirling. /oa/. The name, on the 
Scottish shore of the Solway Firth, for the fish 
Salmo albus. 

1684 R. Sisparo Scotia (dusty. wa. vi. 24 Trachurus, Hunc 
esse suspicor, qui Dumfrisiensibus nostris //irding dicitur. 
ich Statist. Acc. Scot., Holywood 1. 19 (Jam.) The Cluden 
abounds tn fine burn trouts, some salmon, some sea trout, 
and herlings. 1793 /érd., Dumfries V. 132 (Jam.) ‘The 
river Nith produces salmon, trouts, flounders, pike, eels, and 
a species somewhat larger than herrings, called hirlings. 
1834 Janoinr in Proc. Berw. Nat, Clnd \. No. 2. 51 Vhis 
fish I consider to_be the Salmo albus of Fleming, the Her- 
ling or Hirling of the Scotch side of the Solway Frith, the 
Whiting of the English side. 1861 Act 24 & 25 Vict. c. 109 
§ 4 All tnigratory fish of the genus salmon, whether known 
by the names .. yellow fin, sprod, herling, whiting .. or by 
any other local name. 1880.4 Day rit. Fishes 11. 8s. 

b. Comb., as herling-house, -rel, etc. 

1834 Jarvinein Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. No, 2. 51 They 
are caught. .by the stake-nets of smal! mesh, or, as they are 
called, herling-houses. 1895 Scot. Leader 10 July 4 Ten 
inen were arrested .. on a charge of poaching, herling and 
small-meshed herling nets being found in their possession. 

Herlot, obs. form of 1laRLor. 

Herlys, obs. form of Arves, 

a) Churchw, Acc. Wigtoft, Linc. (Nichols 1797) 87 Joh. 
Writh, on herlys for on worke xii!. 

+ Herm (04s.), || Herma hima). (L. //erma, 
pl.-a, a lattnized form of //ermes, a. Gr. “Eppijs 
Mereury, applicd also at Athens to ‘any four- 
cornered pillar sarmounted by a head or bust ’.] 

A statue composed of a head, usually that of 
the god Ifermes, placed on the top of a quadran- 
gular pillar, of the proportions of the human body: 
stich statues were exceedingly numerous in ancient 
Athens, where they were used as boundary-marks, 
mile-stones, sigu-posts, pillars, pilasters, ete. 

1579-80 NortH /'/utarch (1676) 450 By throwing down 
and inangling of the Herms (to say, the images of Mer- 
cury). /ééd, (1631) 496 Three Hermes of stone (which are 
foure sqnare pillars) vpon the tops of which they set vp 
heads of Mercurie. 1603 Hloitanp /lutarch’s Afor. 401 
(Stanf.) Vhey portraicd those Hermes, that is to say, the 
statues of Mercurie, in yeeres, without either hands or feet. 
1638 F. Junius Paint of Ancients 165 Ilermax were stone 
statnes of Mercury. 1796 Hotcrort Stolberg's Trav. (1797) 
IL. Ivii, 332 Aspasia, as a Herma: which means only the 
head on a pillar, that, from its base, gradually extends 
itself. 1830 Grote Greece VIb. 227 ‘Whe mutilation of the 
Herimix, one of the most extraordinary events in all Grecian 
history. 1830 Leitcu A/uller’s Anc. Art § 345. 412 The 
isolated statue was historically developed from the pillar; 
the Herma remained as an intermediate step, inasmuch as 
it placed a human head on a pillar having the proportions of 
the human form. 

Hermezan (haimiin, a. [f. L. //ermw-us, a. 
Gr. ’Eppaios of or pertaining to )lermes+-an.] 
Of Hermes; applied to ancient statues consisting of 
a block or pillar surmounted by a head: sce pree. 

1813 J. C. Hovuouse Your. 663 It was a small many- 
breasted figure, hermazan in the lower extremities, or, with 
the legs and feet not cut out, 1816 J. Datiaway Slat. & 
Sculpt. 7 In a short time artists arose who ventured to 
engraft a head upon these blocks, and to distinguish by 
features the one from the other. .that description of statue 
was Called ‘ terminal *,or ‘ Hermaan 1 i 4 

Hermaic ‘hom ik), a. (sb.) [ad. Gr. “Eppaix-ds 
of or like HerMeEs.] 

1. Of or belonging to Hermes Trismegistus ; = 
TERMETIC a. 1. 

1678 Cupwortu J/ntell. Syst. 1. iv. § 18. 320 All the 
Hermaic or Trismegistic books that are now extant. 1744 

3ERKELEY Sur7s § 287 Speculations contained in the Her- 
maic writings. 1872 W. Matuews Getting on t1 World ix. 
(1873) 132 ‘Io distinguish between the ‘me’ and tbe ‘non- 
me’ with more than Hermaic subtlety, _ 

b. ass. ( pl.) The writings attributed to Hermes 
‘Trismegistus. 

1678 CuoworTtn Jutell. Syst. i. iv. § 18. 225 Those Books 
which Porphyrius saith he met withal, (namely the Her- 
maicks, and those Writings of Cha:remon). 

= HERMAN, 

1820 T. Mitcnrte Aristoph. I, p. xxviii, He compared 
them to the Hermaic statues, so common in their streets. 
1876 A. Witper in R. P. Knight Symbol. Lang, dnc. Art 
63 note, Four-square, like the Hermatc pillars. 

Herma‘ical, a. [f.as pree.+-abL.] =prec. 1. 

1678 Cupwortn Intell. Syst.1.iv. § 18. 319 The least part of 
the Hermaical Institutions, /éf¢. 324 The Books called 
Hermes’s or Hermaical. 

| Hermandad (ermanda‘d). [Sp. = brother- 
hood, fraternity, f. hermano brother : ef. L. fraler- 
nilas.) In Spain, originally the name of popular 
eombinations formed chiefly to resist the exactions 
and robberies of the nobles, to which were stibse- 
quently given general police functions; in 1476 was 
formed the Santa Hermandad or Holy Brother- 
hood, a voluntary organization embracing the 
whole country, which was afterwards reorganized 


as a regular national police. 

1760-72 tr. Juan 6 Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) I. af The officers 
and soldiers of the garrisons, the alcades in office and of the 
hermandad, and the town clerk. 1838 Prescott Ferd. 4 
7s. (1846) I}. xiv. 40 To this end, the principal cities and 
communities of Aragon had recently adopted the institution 


HERMAPHRODEITY. 


ofthe hermandad. 1845 Forp Handbk. Spain i. 41 (Stanf.) 
The Miquelites are the modern ‘ Hermandad ’, the brother- 
hood which formed the rural police of Spain. j 
+Hermaphrode‘ity. Obs. rare—'.  [irreg. f. 
HERMAPHRODITE, after such words as corporeily.) 


The state of being hermaphrodite. 

1610 B. Jonson Aéch. 11. iii, The one [sulphur] .. Supply- 
ing the place of male, The other [mercury] of the female, in 
aj] mettalls. Some doe beleeue hermaphrodeitie That both 
doe act, and suffer. 

Hermaphrodism (haime‘frédiz'm).  Z7o/. 
[a. F. hermaphrodisme (1781 in Hlatz.-Darm.), 
imreg. f. hermaphrodile: see -1su.] = HERMAPHRo- 
DITISM. 

1828 WesstTeR cites Dict, Nat. //ist. 1835-6 Topp Cyc. 
Anat. 1.700 The Conchifera possess what bas been called 
sufficient hefmaphrodism. 1877 Huxtey Anat. /uv. Anim, 
i. 67 There is some reason to suspect that hermapbrodisin 
was the primitive condition of the sexual apparatus. 

Herma‘phrodisy. rare—'. [ad.med. L. herma- 
phrodisia (obs, F. hermaphrodisie, hermofrodi- 
ste), f. Gr. éppappodiros, after appodiona, deriv. of 
"Appotirn.] Hermaphrodite state or quality. 

1807 Sik R. Witson Frué. 8 July in L7fe (1862) II. viii. 
295 Ibe revolting hermapbrodisy of the ‘ blue stocking *. 

Hermaphrodital (-daital), @ rave. ff. as 
next +-AL,] = HERMAPHRODITIC, 

1823 Examiner 59/2 There is .. in this popular artist's 
male figures a certain lack either of masculine proportion 
or energy, a look hermaphrodital. 1831 Fraser's Mag. IV. 
367 The animal magnetists .. supposed it possible to restore 
for a time man and woman to an hermaphrodital state. 

Hermaphrodite (hoime'frddait), 54. and a. 
Also (erron.) 5-6 hermofrodite. [ad. L.. herma- 

hroditus,a. Gr. éppappédsiros, orig. proper name of 

Eppappéditos son of Hermes (Mercury) and Aphro- 
dite (Venus), who, according to the myth, grew to- 
gether with the nymph Salmacis, while bathing in 
her fountain, and thus combined male and female 
characters, 

A. 5b. 1. A human being, or one of the higher 
animals, in which parts characteristic of both sexes 
are to some extent(really or apparcntly) combined. 

(Formerly supposed to occur normally in some races of men 
and beasts ; but now regarded only as a monstrosity.) 

(1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvin. li. (1495) 811 In 
harmofroditus is founde bothe sexus rhale and female: but 
alway vnperfyte.]_ c1g00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 5 Cap. ix Of 
hermofrodite, bat is to seye, pat hath pe schappe of man & 
womman,. 1576 GascoicNe Steele G/. (Arb.) 50, I am in 
dede a dame, Or at the least, a right Hermaphrodite. 1600 
Hottano Livy xxx. xii. 780 Another likewise was found of 
sixteene yeeres of age, a very Hermaphrodite of doubtfull 
sex hetween both, 1628 Coke On Litt. 3 a, An_hernia- 
phrodite may purchase according to that sexe which pre- 
vaileth. 1667 PAil. Trans. 11. 624 An Exact Narrative of 
an Hermaphrodite now in London. 1756 Westey Iiks. 
(1872) IX. 474 Iudeed, we-are not told here, that angels are 
hermaphrodites. 1874 Van Buren J)’s. Genit. Org. 38 
The monstrosity known as bermaphrodite does exist, but is 
excessively rare. — 

b. An effeminate man or virile woman. c. A 
catamite. 

1594 Mirr. Policy (1599) H iij, Sardanapalus..burnt him- 
self, by which act he deliuered his subjects from a monstrous 
Hermophrodite who was neither true man, nor true woman, 
being in sexe a man, & in heart a woman. a 1649 Drum. 
oF Tlawtn. Yas. J, Wks. (1711) 9 The womanish decking 
of the persons of some few hermaphrodites. 1716 Appison 
Drummer w.i, He is one of your Hermaphrodites, as they 
call them. 

2. Zool. Ananimal in which the male and female 
sexual organs are (normally) present in the samc 
individual, as in various molluscs and worms. 

1727-41 CHambers Cyc/, s.v., Divers of the insect and 
reptile kind are also hermaphrodites; particularly, worins, 
snails, etc. 1742 H. Baker Aficrosc. 1. xxi. 180 Lice are 
not Hermaphrodites, as has erroneously been imagined, 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. 100 On the land there are some 
hermaplhirodites, as land-mollusca and carth-worms. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life \ntrod. 25 Some 
hermaphrodites, however, are self-impregnating, such as 
Cestoda, and Trematoda. ; 

3. Sol. A plant or flower in which the stamens 
and pistils (or equivalent organs) are prescnt in the 
same flower, as in the majority of tlowering plants. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyc/. s.v., The latest botanists. .make 
a division of plants, which they call hermaphrodites; as 
having .the stamina and pistil in the same flower. 1806 J. 
Gatrine Brit. Bot.365 1 ussilago..female flowers numerous: 
herinaphrodites very few. 1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids 
Introd. 1 No Hermaphrodite fertilizes itself for a perpe- 
tuity of generations. 

4. fig. A person or thing in which any two op- 
posite attributes or qualities are combined. 

1659 W. CHAMBERLAYNE PAaronnida \, 1. (1820) 14 "Twas 
the short journey twixt the day and night, The calin fresh 
evening, time's hermaphrodite. 1687 Good Advice 38 Henry 
the Kightb, was a kind of Hermopbrodite in Religion, or in 
the Language of the times.a Trimer. a1711 Ken Edmund 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 116 He acts the Hermophradite of Good 
and II], But God detests his double Tongue and Will. 1784 
New Spectator No. 4. 2/2 In the new comedy—I mean 
dramatic hermaphrodite—of Refaration, 1827 Hare 
Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 10 A race of moral herinaphrodites. 

b. Naut. A sailing vessel that combines the 
characters of two kinds of craft ; now esp. one that 
is square-rigged like a brig forward, and schooner- 


rigged aft. Also called hermaphrodite brig: see B. 4. 
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1794 Rigeing & Seamanship \. 220 An Hermaphrodite is 
a vessel so constructed as to be, occasionally, a snow, and 
sometimes a brig. It has therefore two mainsails; a boom 
mainsail, when a brig; and a square mainsail when a snow. 
1831 Trecawny Adv. Vounger Son 1. 177 She was rigged 
asahermaphrodite. 1833 M.Scotr Tom Cringle v. (1859) 
tog A very taugbt-rigged herinaphrodite, or brig forward 
and schooner aft. 

B. adj. 1. Of men or beasts: Having parts 
belonging to both sexcs (really or apparently) com- 
bined in the same individual. 

1607 Torsert Four-f. Beasts (1658) 263 Nero did sbew 
certain Hermaphrodite Mares, wherewithal his Chariot was 
drawn. 1774 Gotpsam. Nat. Hist. 1V. 18 Tbeir hermaphro- 
dite natures, 1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan /dolatry II. 
487 That astronomical hermaphrodite deity. 

3. Zool, a. Of ananimal; Having the male and 
female generative organs present in the same indi- 
vidual. b, Applied to organs which combine thc 
characters of both sexes. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyl. Suff. s.v., The common earth-worms 
easily sbew their Hermaphrodite nature. 1797 M. BaiLiie 
Morb, Anat. (1807) 186 This worm is hermaphrodite. 1870 
Rotteston Anim. Life Introd. 38 Tbe generative glands 
of all Vertebrata appear to be hermaphrodite at certain 
periods, of foetal life. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim, 
Life 113 (Edible Snail) The hermaphrodite gland or ovo. 
testis is lodged [etc.]. /ézd., From the gland a convoluted 
bermaphrodite duct passes. 

3. Zot. a. Of a flower: Containing both stamens 
and pistils. b. Ofa plant: Bearing both stamens 
and pistils in every flower. 

1769 E. Bancrort Gufana 31 Numerous monopetalous 
hermaphrodite flowers. 1778 Licutroot Flora Scot. (1789) 
I. 460 Common Carline Thistle .. the florets are all hernia- 
phrodite. 1854 Hooker //imal. Pras. 1. vi. 157 This plant 
1s occasionally bermaphrodite in Sikkim. 1877 Darwin 
forms of Fl. Introd. 1 Linnzus. .divided them into berma- 
phrodite, monecious, dioecious, and polygamous species. 

4. transf. and fig. a. Consisting of, or combining 
the characteristics of, both sexes. b. More generally, 
combining two opposite qualities or attributes. 

1593 Nasue Strange Newes Biv b, With these two Her- 
mophrodite phrases, being halfe Latin and halfe English. 
16r3, Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 602 What could that 
Hermaphrodite-armie doe, wherein were five and twent 
thousand armed women? 165: Hoses Govt. § Soc. Pref, 
Hermaphrodite opinions of morall Philosophers, partly right 
and comely, partly brutall and wilde. @ 1661 Futter JWVo>- 
thies, Linc, 1. (1662) 154 Epicatne, and Ilermapbrodite Con- 
vents, wherein Monks and Nuns lived togetber. 1807-8 W. 
Irvine Salmag. (1824) 358, I beg of you..to discourage this 
hermaphrodite mode Brae 1834 Brit. Husb. 1.158 The 
Ilermaphrodite waggon is formed by uniting two carts, 
corresponding with the fore and hind parts of a waggon, by 
bolting them together. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast ix. 22 
A small hermaphrodite brig. 1882 Farrar Harly Chr. 11. 
350 It was only by inventing elaborate series of herina- 
phrodite pairs of zons or emanations that they could imagine 
any communication of God's will to man. 


Hence Herma‘phrodited fa. pf/e., united in one 
person. ,2once-zwidl.) 


¢ 1643 A. Brome Death Fos. Shute 47 Divinity and art 
were so united, As if in him both were hermaphrodited. 

Hermaphroditic (-ditik), 2. [mod. f. Gr. 
éppappodir-os LEERMAPHRODITE+-1C,) Belonging 
to or of the nature of a hermaphrodite (/7. and 

Jig.) ; combining male and female characteristics. 

1625 b, Jonson Staple of N. 1.1, Looke on ine, and with 
all thine eyes, Male, female, yea hermaphroditicke eyes. 
1761 Stites in Phil. Trans. LV. 264 If the flowers of these 
piants be hermaphroditic. 1862 /ntedd. Odbserv. No. 1. 31 

early all the flukes are hermaphroditic. 

b. In a more general sense : Combiniug any two 
opposite attributes or qualities. 

1881 SwinsurNeE A7/sc, (1886) 222 The detestable as well as 
debateable lund of pseudo-poetic ruapsody in hermaphro- 
ditic prose. 

Hermaphrodi tical, 2. 
= prec. 

1605 TimMe Querszt. 11. iti. 112 Ye have also seene in the 
aforesaid salt a hermaphroditicall nature—male and female, 
fixed and volatil. 1713 Gay Guardian No. 149 @ 15 The 
riding habit, which some have not injudiciously called the 
Hermaphroditical, by reason of its masculine and feminine 
composition, 1847-9 Topp Cyc. Anat. IV. 152/2 Every 
variety of so-called hermaphroditical maiformation is refer- 
rible to an abnormal condition. 

Hence Hermaphrodi' tically aav. 

1682 Sir I. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 31 Unite not the Vices 
of both Sexes in one; be not..Hermaphroditically Vitious. 
1836-9 Topp Cyct. Ana’. I]. 736/2 Both twins were berma- 
phroditically formed in their sexual organs. 

Herma‘phrodi:tish, 2. rare. 
PHURODITE + -1SH.) = HERMAPHRODITIC. 

1764 1. Brypces //omer Travest. (1797) I. 325 Yo them 
the Amazons succeed, A strange bermaphroditish breed, 
1858 CartyLe fred&. Gt. i, vi. 1.178 A monstrous, frightful, 
hermaphroditish, neither secular nor spiritual constitution. 

Hermaphroditism (haameefrddaitiz’m ). 
Biol, [f. HERMAPHRODITE + -18M.] The condition 
of a hermaphrodite; coexistence or combination 
(real or apparent) of male and female organs in the 
same individual organism, or in the same flower. 

1808 Reece Med. Dict. s.v. Vagina (Jod.), This appear- 
ance constitutes a species of hermaphroditism. 1828 STarK 
Elem. Nat. /1ist, 1. 381 Among the oviparous fishes, herma- 
phroditism was long considered as a rare and accidental 
circumstance. 1876 Darwin Cross-Fertil, x. 410 The rela- 
tionship between hermaphroditisin and fertilisation by means 
of insects is likewise to a certain extent intelligtble, 1888 


(f as prec. +-a1.] 


[{f. Terma- 


| 


HERMES. 


Rotteston & Jackson Anime, Life Introd. 25 The testis 
may ripen ata different time to the ovary, a phenomenon 
known as successive hermaphroditism. 


Herma'phrodit:ize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.) _¢rans. To make a hermaphrodite of ; fg. 
to render effeminate. 

1598 E. GILPIN Skial, (1878) 4 Such as Hermaphroditize 
these poore times With wicked scald iests, extreaine gul- 
lerie. 1620 E. Brount Hore Subsec. 426 These mens minds 
be truly Hermaphroditized. 

Her-mele: see hatr-meal s.v. FLair sb. 10. 

Hermeline, obs. form of Exmetin. 

Hermeneut (hdum/ni). rare. [mod. f. Gr. 
épunveurns interpreter, agent-n. f. épunved-av to 
interpret, f. épunvevs interpreter, considered to be a 
derivative of ‘Epujs Hermes in his character of 
tutelary deity of speech, writing, and traffic.] 

An interpreter; sfec. one of those employed in 
the early Church to interpret the service to wor- 
shippers who used a different language. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Hermeneutic (haiméniztik), @ fad. Gr. 
épunveutixds, f. Eppnveurns: see prec.] Belonging 
to or concerned with interpretation; esp. as dis- 
tinguished from exegesis or practical exposition. 

1807 W. Taytor in Aun. Rev. V. 507 In his apprentice- 
ship to the hermeneutic muse. 1884 D. Hunrer tr. Reuss’ 
/1ist. Canon v. 90 The bermeneutic metbod of the profound 
and hidden ineaning. 

Hermeneuttical, ¢. [as prec. +-AL.] =pree. 

1798 W. Taytor in Alonthly Rev. XXVII. 510 Aggravated 
with uncandid hermeneutical dexterity. 1837 Hattam His?. 
Lit. ii. ut. §67 The Lutherans extol Gerhard, and especially 
Glass, author of the Pbilologia Sacra, in hermeneutical 
theology. 1864 Reader21 May 650 be edition [of Sbakspere] 
being chiefly hermeneutical, the publishers are preparing 
an exegetical commentary as a companion to it. 

Hence Hermeneu tically adv., according to the 
principles of interpretation. 

31828 Wensier cites M. Stuart. 

Hermenenttics. [f. HerueNeuTIC a.: see 
-1cs. Also in form hermeneutic. Cf. Gr. épun- 
veurikn (sc. TEexvn), L. herméineutica, ¥. U’hermeé- 
neuligue.| The art or science of interpretation, esp. 
of Scripture. Commonly distinguished front e.xe- 
gests or practical exposition. 

1737, Watertanp Enucharist (ed. 2) 315 Taking such 
liberties with sacred Writ, as are by no ineans allowable 
upon any known rules of just and sober hermeneuticks. 
1839 Loner. //yfcrion tv. vil, Here..I kept my papers and 
my great work on Bihlical Hlermeneutics. 1843 S. Davip- 
son Sacr. /fermeneut. i.{L.), The meaning of all language, 
written or spoken, is developed by the application of general 
laws, nsually termed Hermeneutics. 1871 ‘T'yror /rim. 
Cult. 1. 287 No legend .. is safe from the hermeneutics of a 
thorough-going mythologic theorist. 

Hermeheutist. rare. [f. Gr. éppnvevr-qs 
HERMENEUT + -IsT.] ‘One versed in hcrmeneutics ; 
an interpreter’ (Ogilvie 1882). 

Hermes (hiumiz). [L. Hermés, Gr. ‘Epyjjs.] 

1. In Greek mythology, a deity, the son of Zcus 
and Maia, represented as the messenger of the gods, 
the god of science, commerce, eloquence, and many 
of the arts of life; commonly figured as a youth, 
with the caduceus or rod, petasus or brimmed hat, 
and /alarza or winged shoes. Identified by the 
Romans with Mercury. Hence b. A statue of 
llermes = HIlERMA, 

1727-41 Cuamsers Cyc/. s.v., Athens abounded more than 
any other place in hermes’s. 

+ 2. Used for the metal Mercury. Oés. 

1667 Mitton P. L. 11. 603 Though by thir powerful Art 
they binde Volatil Hermes, and call up unbound In various 
shapes old Proteus from the Sea. 

3. Hermes Trismegistus (Gr. “Eppijs tpls péeyoros, 
L. Hermes ler-maximus, Wermes thrice-greatest), 
the name given by the Neo-platonists and the de- 
votees of mysticism and alchemy to the Egyptian 
god Thoth, regarded as more or less identified with 
the Grecian Hlermes, and as the anthor of all mys- 
terious doctrines, and especially of the secrets of 
alchemy. Hence hermetic, hermetically, and the 
following expressions : 

+a. [Hermes seal: = Hermetic seal: see HEn- 
METIC A, 2b. Obs. 

1605 Timmer Quersit. ut. 192 Hermes seale .. take the red 
hote 1onges, and therewith wring or nippe the toppe close 
together; whereby it shall be so closed as if it had no vent 
before. 1641 Frencn Disti/?. v. (1651) 119 Closed up..ina 
glazen womb sealed with /Zeraes seales, 1662 J. CHANDLER 
Van Helmont’s Oriat, 75 Let the neck be shut with a 
Hermes Seal, by the melting of the glasse in the same place. 
1756 Rott Dict, Trades.v. Hermetical Seal, Witha pair of 
pincers twisting it close together, whicb is called putting 
on Hermes’s seal. § 

+b. Hermes’ fire: =CorposanT; also, a will- 
o’-the-wisp. Also Sv. //e: mes’ fire (? by confusion 
with St, £dmo’s fire). Obs. a 

1611 Cotcr., Ardaus, S. Hermes fires; the flittering, or 
going fiers .. or flames, which be seen by night, and neere 
vnto waters. 1658 tr. Bexgerac’s Satyr. Char. xil. 45; 
I send St. Hermes fire (Jack in a !anthorn) to the marches. 
1665 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. (1677) 11 The Greeks call'd 
them Castor and Pollux ., wbicb some call Hermes fire; 
Saint Elmo others. ce 


HERMESIAN. 


Hermesian (ha:mi‘sian), a.and sé, [f. proper 
name //ermes (see below) + -1AN.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to Georg Hermes (1775- 


1831), a Roman Catholic priest, and professor of — 


theology at Bonn, who propounded doctrines on 
the relation of reason to faith, which were after- 
wards condemned by the Pope. B. sd. A follower 
of Georg Hermes. Hence Herme‘sianism, the 
doctrine of Georg Hermes. 

1868 Chambers’ Encyct. Supp. s.v. //ermes, The Her. 
mesian method of investigation. . discards .. all principle of 
authority. 1882-3 Scuarr Luacycl. Relig. Knowl. \1. 980 
A strong re-action set in against the Hermesians .. In a 
short time the movement died out, or wassuppressed. 1885 
Catholic Dict. s.v., Hermesianism is now extinct. 

Hermet, -ett, obs. forms of HExsr. 

Hermetic (haime'tik), @. and sé. [ad. med. 
or mod.L. hermetic-us, irreg. f. (/ermes (Trisme- 
gistus): see HERMES 3. (Apparently formed in 
imitation of magnés, magnéltic-us.)]} 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to Ilermes Trismegistus, 
and the philosophical, theosophical, and other writ- 
ings ascribed to him: see ILERMES 3. 

1676 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) El. 397 
If there should be any verity in the Hermetic writers. 1678 
Cupwortu /utell. Syst. t.iv.§ 18. 321 There may very well 
be some Hermetic or Trismegistic books genuine, though all 
of them be not such. 1792 I’. Taytor Proctus 11. 29 His 
familiarity with the Hermstic Pan. 

2. Hence, Relating to or dealing with occult 
science, esp. alchemy ; magical; alchemical. //er- 
metic art, phitosopthy, science; names for alchemy 
or chemistry. 

a 63) B. Jonson Underivoots \xii. 77 With the Chimera 
of the Rosie Crosse, Their Cliarmes, their Characters, Ller- 
metticke Rings. 1641 Frencu Disttlt. v. (1651) 160, I ex- 
tracted thence three drams of pure nitrous Hermetick Salt. 
1651 lhiccs Vew Disp. ?65 But warm'd at the Hermetick fire. 
1652 Asumote Theat. Chem, Prol. 5 A Particular account 
of the Hermetiqne Science. 1663 Butter Hud. t. ii. 225 By 
his side a pouch he wore, Keplete with strange hermetic 
powder. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 426 P 2 Basilius Valen- 
tinus was a person who had arrived at the utmost Perfection 
in the Hermetick Art. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 338 As the 
dream of the philosopher's stone induces dupes, under the 
more plausible delusion of the hermetic art, to neglect all 
rational means of improving their fortunes. 1839 /vascr's 
Mag. XIX. 447 Vhe hermetic or philosophical fire .. is a 
perfectly invisible and universal essence. 

b. Hermetic seal, sealing: air-tight closure of a 
vessel, esp. a glass vessel, by fusion, soldering, or 
welding; also applied in Suvg. to a method of 
dressing wounds (see quot. 1886). Also fig. 
Hence hermetic for ‘ hermetically sealed’. 

3663 Jer. Taytor Fun. Serm. Ld. Primate Wks. 1831 IV. 
53 Not nature, but grace and glory, with an hermetic seal, 
give us a new signature. 1705 C. Pursuatt Mech. A/acro- 
cosmt 140 Boyle has observed Water to Dilate, and contract 
it self... by an Hermetic Glass Bubble. 1825 Bentuam 
Indic. resp. Ld. Eldon 47 The saine hand..has..as if by an 
hermetic seal, closed all such crannies. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hernetic sealing. Also, a mode of treatment of penetrating 
wounds of thechest or abdomen by closing them externally 
with collodion and scraps of lint. 

3. Pertaining to the god Ilermes. b. Of or 
pertaining to a Herma: as a hermetic column = 
HERMES 1b. In mod. Dicts. 

“ Erron. for ILERMITIC, q.v- 

B. sé. 1. One skilled in hermetic art or science ; 
an alchemist or chemist. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 1x. 319 Prepared Vitriol.. 
alone to several Hermeticks may seem sufficient to furnish 
an_Apothecaries shop. 

2. pi. Hermetic philosophy; alchemy. 

1865 tr. Hugo's Hunchback of Notre Dame it. Vii. 95 
Hermetics, that sophia of all sophias. 

Herme'tical, ¢. [f. as prec. + -at.] 

1. =HERMETIC a. 1, 2. 

1605 Time Quersit. 1. xi. 46 The Hermeticall Philoso- 
phers deny that there is a quintessence, because there are 
not fower elements. 1659 Howe xt Vocad. To Rdr., Here 
he shall know the dark terms of Chymistry or the Her- 
metical Art. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hermetical 
Physick, is that Hypotbesis..which refers the Cause of all 
Diseases to Salt, Sulphur and Mercury. 1837 Sir F. Pat- 
Grave Merch. & Friar Ded. (1844) 11 He composed a 
treatise on Alchemical Science..It has been thrice published 
. by. .collectors of hermetical mysteries. 

2. = HERMETIC a. 2b. 

1664 Bove Wks. (1772) Il. 489 (title) Discourse, con- 
taining some new Observations about tbe Deficiencies 
of Weather-Glasses, together with some Considerations 
touching the New or Hermetical Thermometers. 1727-4 
Cuampers Cyct., Hermetical Seal, a manner of stopping 
or closing glass vessels .. by heating the neck of the vessel 
.. and tben, with a pair of pinchers twisting it close 
together. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 645 Air 
will here indeed find its way -. unless opposed by an her- 
metical seal. /ér2. 111. 289 note, Sir David Barry recom- 
mends the bermetical sealing of the vessels. 

*]| Erron. used for HERMITICAL, q.v. 

Hermetically (hoimetikali), adv. 
+-LY%.] In a hermetical manner. 

1. Used to denote a method of sealing or closing 
a tube or vessel by fusing it at the opening, or by 
soldering or welding; hence, by any mode which 
renders it absolutely air-tight. See HERMETIC a, 2 b. 

1605 Tinme Quersit, 11, v. 123A smal cappe or cover, with 


[f. prec. 


| them, we rest your Ermites. 
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his receiver, strongly and well Juted, hermetically closed 
rounde about. 1692 Ientitry Boyle Lect. iv. 134 When he 
suffer'd those things to putrefie in Hermetically sealed 

lasses .. no living thing was ever produced there. 1799 
&. SmitH Laboratory k. 132 Hermetically closed up to pre- 
vent any water coming to them. 1877 W. THomson Voy. 
Challenger 1. i. 24 ‘The receiver is now hermetically sealed 
at the upper contraction. 

b. Surg. Used of a method of dressing gunshot 
wounds; see HERMETIC a. 2 b quot. 1886. 

1870 T. Hotmes Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) 11. 203 A plan of 
treating gun-shot wounds of the chest by hermetically seal- 
ing their external orifices, was introduced during the late 
war in America.. The record of the results..are sufficiently 
am ple to warrantan unqualified condemnation of the practice. 

ec. fig. Closely. tightly ; absolutely (closed). 

1698 Frver Ace. £. India & P. 40 Were not the Mouth 
of that Grand Impostor Ilermetically sealed up, where 
Christianity is spread. 1780 Cowrrr “et. 2 July, If you 
trust me with a secret, ain hermetically sealed. 1855 
Prescott PAIhp~ //, Pref. (1857) 4 The Archives which have 
held the secrets of the Spanish monarchy hermetically sealed 
forages. 1883 11. DrummMonp Nat. Law in Spir. Il’. (ed. 2) 
a The passage from the Natural World to the Spiritual 

Vorld is hermetically sealed on the Natural Side. 

+ 2. By the method of alchemy. Ods. 

1664 J. Witsow Cheats 11. i, Fol. Pray, sir, proceed; and 
disclose this son of gold. Afop. Hermetically, I shall. 

Hermetico-, combining form of HERMETIC a. 
(sense 1, as in Hermetico-poetical a., dealing 
with Hermetic philosophy in poctical form. 

1678 | tétfe) Ripley Reviv'd: or an Exposition upon Sir 
George Ripley’s Hermetico-Poctical ivaeke 

Hermetist (h3im/tist). [fas Hermetic + 
-1st.]- A Hermetic philosopher. 

1827-48 Hare Guesses Ser, ts. (1867) 467 The Cabbalists 
and Hermetists who assumed the Universality of Sensation. 
1877 H. P. Bravatsxy /sis Pref. 21 What the Hindu 
initiates and the Hermetists taught before him. 

Hermid, herewith: see HeRE adv. 16. 

Herniin, -yn, obs. forms of Erstine. 

Hermit (himit!, sd. Forms: a. 3 armite, 
45 ermytie, 4-6 armyte, armet, 4-7 ermite. 
7 ermit. 8. 4-6 hermyte, 4-8-mite, 5 -mett), 
6- hermit. y. 3-7 heremite, 4-5 -myt e, 6 .Sc. 
-meit, 6-7 -mit. Sce also ERemite. [ME er- 
mite, ermite, a. OF. | Avermite, L. erémita (med.L. 
also herémita), ad. Gr. épnpizns, f. épnpia desert. 
Beside the forms immed. from French, ME. had here- 
miteafter med.L.; mod.Eng. hasalso EREMITE, q.v.] 

1. One who from religious motives has retired into 
solitary life ; esp. one of the early Christian recluses. 
See EREMITE 1. 

a, ¢x20g Lay. 18800 Sone fe armite [c 1275 heremite] 
com in. @1300 Cursor MM. 8135 (Gitt.) An armyte [v. 77. 
heremite, ermyte} par pai fand at hame In pat montayn, was 
halt and lame. ¢ 1300 S?¢. Brandan 610 The ermite that 
was so old ajen hem com gon. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 1431/2 
Ermyte. .keremifa. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 704 Into 
that yle..Ane halie armet duelland war tha dais. 1621 Dur- 
TON Anat, Mel. 1. ii. 1. ii, S. Hierome in the life of Paul the 
Ermite tells a story. 165: Jer. Tavtor //oly Dyrng i. § 3 
(1727' 21 To be spent in the cottage of a frugal person, or to 
feed an Ermit. 

B. a1300 Cursor M. 17900 (Géott.) A man come pan 
widuten lite, Pat semed wele haue bene hermite [z-. rr. 
eremite, eremyte, Ermyte]. 1362 Lancr. P. Pi. A. Prol. 3 
In Habite of an Ilermite [2. Heremite, C. Ermite] vn-holy 
of werkes. ¢1400 Mauspev. (Roxb.) vil. 24 A haly hermit 
mette..a beste forschapen. 148: Caxton Alyrv. 1. v. 22 The 
other gaf it [their tresour] away and .. wente as hermytes. 
1588 Suaks. L.L. L. 1. ili. 242 A withered Hermite, fiuescore 
winters worne, Might sbake off fiftie, looking in her eye. 
1703 MAUNDRELL Journ. Ferus. (1732) 80 Hermits retiring 
hither for Penance and Mortification. 1847 Emerson Refr. 
Men, Goethe Wks. 1. 384 There is much to be said by the 
hermit or monk in defence of his life of thought and prayer. 

y. ¢1275 Lay. 18804 Pan heremite he iseh come. ¢€1375 
Se. Leg. Saints, Magdaleza 812 A preste.. Pat fled Ie 
warld as heremyt. 1497 Br. Atcock Jfous Perfect. Diijb, 
An heremyte cam to saynt Anthony. 1§00-z0 DuNBAR 
Poems xxv. 9 O! 3e heremeitis and hankersaidilis, Tbat 
takis your pennance at your tablis. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa 1, 154 The rule of heremites, the professors. . whereof 
inhabite woods and solitarie places. 

b. ¢ransf. A person living in solitude. 

1799 CamppeLt Pleas. Hope 1. 38 The world was sad .. 
And man, the hermit, sigb’d—till woman smiled. 1841 
Emerson Addr., Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) I]. 213 Tbe poets 
who bave lived in cities have been hermits still. 1849 
Ropertson Serv. Ser. t. viii. (1866) 138 A solitary man 
who..led a hermit’s life. .for hermit..he was. 

2. In senses immediately derived from 1. a. In 
the formal designation of certain monastic orders: 
e.g. Hermits of St. Augustine; sce EREMITE 2. 

1577-87 [see Eremite]. 1706 tr. Dupin’s Ecel. Hist. 16th 
(& 11. iv. xi, 449 The Augustinians produced one [new 
branch] that of the Hermites of St. Augustin. 

b. A quasi-religious mendicant ; a vagabond; 
in Gypsy slang, a highwayman. 

1495 Act11 Hen. V/I,c. 2§ 3 Every vagabounde here- 
myte or begger ableto labre. 1568 GraFton Chron. II. 118 
Peter Wakefielde .. an Hermite, an idle gadder about, and 
a pratlyng marchant. 1840 Loner. Sp. Stud. 11. v, And 
you, by the pole with the hermit’s head upon it. 

+c. A beadsman. Also fig. O6s. 

1588 Suaxs. 7it. A..t. ii. 41 As perfect As begging Her- 
mits in their holy prayers. 1605 — Jfacé. 1. vi. 20 For 
those [honours] of old, and the late Dignities, Heap'’d vp to 
1688 R. Home Armoury i. 
190/2 Begging Heremits first began to propagate here in 
England. 
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3. Applied to various animals of solitary habits, 
as the hermit-crab, the hermit-bird ; see 4 b. 

1661 WALTON Angler i, (ed. 3) 33 There is a fish called a 
Hermit, that at a certain age gets into a dead fishes shell, 
and like a Hermite dwells there alone. 1677 N. Cox Gent. 
Recreat. w. (ed. 2) 5. 1862 Woop .Vat. Hist. 11. 239 All 
the Hermits build a very curious and beautiful nest. /éz¢. 
(1865) FI1. 603 Iftwo Hermits be removed from their houses, 
and put into a rock pool .. the combats which take place. 
are as fierce and determined as any. 

4. attrib, and Comb,, as hermit-seat; hermtt- 


| fancied, -hauntedadjs.; hermit-like adj. and adv., 


like a hermit. 

¢ 1500 Jelusine \vii. 336 He dide doo make many hermyte 
habytes. 1709 Watts //era2 Lyr, 1. To Discontented, 
Sylvia... Flhes to the woods; a hermit saint! 1727 46 
Tutomson Summer 15 Come Inspiration ! from thy Revit 
seat, By mortal seldom found. 1785 Burns Vision 1. xx, 
Near many a hermit-fancy'd cove. a 1800 Cowrer Snail, 
Hermit-like, his life he leads. 1852 Hawtnorse Blithedale 
Rom, xxiv, Within which lurked the hermit-frog. 1878 
Prodigal Son w. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. 11. 109 Many 
other herinitlike fools. 

b. In names of various animals of solitary habits: 
hermit-bird, (a) a humming-bird of genus /’hae- 
thornis; (6) a South American Halcyonide bird of 
genus.)/onasa, anun-bird; hermit-erab, ¢ hermit- 
fish, hermit-lobster, a crab of the family 7agu- 
ridz, which has the habit of taking up its abode in 
a cast-off molluscan shell for the sake of protecting 
its soft shell-less hinder parts; hermit-crow, a 
name of the chongh; hermit-thrush, a migratory 
thrash, 7urdus solitarius, common in most parts 
of North America, and celebrated for its song ; 
hermit-warbler, the western warbler, Dendraca 
occidentalis, of the Pacific slope of North America. 

1837 Swainson Nat. /ist. Birds 154 The “hermit birds... 
frequently rise up perpendicularly in the air, make a swoop, 
and return again totheir former station. 1735 Mort MER In 
hil. Trans. XXX1X. 115 The *Hermit-Crabs are gener- 
ally found in great Plenty under these Trees. 1863 Woov 
Nat. //ist, 111. 603 Like all its race, the Hermit-crab 
inhabits the shell of some mollusc, 1§93 SyLvesTeR Lu 
Bartas 1. v. 401 The *Hermit-fish .. that builds him a de- 
fence ‘Gainst Weather's rigour and Warr’s insolence. 1850 

OHNSTON Conchot. 81 The other tribe are the soldier or 

hermit lobsters (Paguri), 1840 Swainson Nat. //ist. /nsects 
106 *Hermit moths . extraordinary moths hitherto found 
only in New Ilolland. “183: — in /auna Bor. Amer. HH. 
185 The food of the *Hermit ‘Thrush consists chiefly of 
berries. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story vii, Vhe chief musician 
of the American forests, the hermit-thrush. 

Hlence Hermit, He'rmitize vés. iu/r., to live 
asahermit. He'rmitism, He‘rmitry, the mode of 
life of a hermit. 

1610 G. Fretcuer Christ's Tri. after Death x\vi, When 
with us hermiting in lowe degree, He wash't his flocks in 
Jordan’s spotlesse tide. 1896 Datly News 25 Apr. 5/1 
* Hermitism ' is a rnle of life for the middle-aged in India. 
1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1.286 He starved and hermitized 
at Hessleborough. 1844 W. 1H. Maxwete Sports 4 Adv. 
Scotl. xii. (1855) 117 On this isolated. .isle, the .. Duke was 
left to hermitize. 1882 H.C. Merivae Fauctt of B.u. vi, 
Hermitry must be such a bore if persevered in, the essence 
of life being variety. 

Hermitage (h5mitédz). Forms: 3-4 er- 
mitage, 4-5 er-, her-, heremytage, 5 armitage, 
(6 heremet-, 7 heremitage), 4~ hermitage. Sec 
also Eremitace. [a. OF. hermitage = Pr. ermi- 
tatge, It. eremitageto, med.L. (h}er(e)mitagium, f, 
L. evémita, med.L. herémita: see prec. and -aGE.]} 

1. The habitation of a hermit. 

c1290.5. Eng. Leg. 1. 138/113: To Fe Ermitage of Sempling- 
ham. ar Cursor M. 8161 Right vnto pat hermaea 
[v.7r. ermi-, ermy-, hermytzge] Pe king com to and his 
barnage. ¢ 1330 R. Brunse Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13989 Til 
heremytages and til abbeyes, Per men holy bodies leyes. 
c¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xi. 46 Pare er also many kirkes 
and chapelles and hermytages. @1500 Chaucer's Dreme 
330 Ech seven yeres mote of usage, Visite the hevenly 
armitage. 1585 TI. WasHincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. ut. xix. 
106 They doe not dwell in Hermitages solitarily. 1632 
Mitton Penseroso 168 May at last my weary age Find out 
the peaceful hermitage, Tbe hairy gown and mossy cell. 
1669 WoopHEAD Sf. Teresa 11. xxxiii. 220 It being only 
an Heremitage. 1756 Nucext Gr. Tour IV. 265 Near the 
city [Nants] is a famous hermitage, situated on a rock. 
1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries ¥. 124 The other 
contains a habitation (formerly, I believe, a hermitage’. 

b. évansf. A solitary or secluded dwelling- place. 

1648 BoyLe Seraph. Love (1700) 159 My urgent Occasions 
. will recall me to morrow Morning to my own Western 
Hermitage. 1649 Lovetace Poews (1864) 119 Mindes 
innocent and quiet take That [prison] for an hermitage. 
1781 FLeTcHER Lett, Wks. 1795 VII. 235, I am not without 
bope of seeing you in London before you see your future 
hermitage. 1827 Pottox Course 7.v, Vesper looked fortb 
From out her western hermitage, and smiled. 

ce. The condition of a hermit. rare. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xxi. 1 marg., Solitarinesse or 
heremitage..is a goodly thing. 1693 P. Write Hist. Clare 
10 [There be} lived his lonely life of hermitage. 

2. Name of a French wine produced from vine- 
yards on a hill near Valence: so called from a ruin 
on the summit supposed to have been a hermit’s cell. 

1680 SHADWELL Homan Capt. 1. 5 (Stanf.) Vin de Bon, 
Vin Celestine, and Hermitage, and all the Wines upon the 
fruitful Rhone. 1709 Appison Tatler No. 131 P 7 Two 
more [drops] of the same Kind heightened it into a perfect 
Languedoc : From thence it passed into a florid Hermitage. 
1756 Nucent Gr. Tour 1V. 36 Hermitage for those wbo can 
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bear a strong wine, at three livres a bottle. 18125 M. Birk- 
BECK Journ. France 43 We approach Tournon, from whence 
comes the famous Hermitage wine. 1822 Magie Lantern g, 
I thought his white hermitage better than bis claret. 

Hermitan, obs. form of HaRmatTTan. 

1688 J. Hiner Lett. fr. Cape Corse in Afisc. Cur. (1708) 
III. 365 We had a dry North and North.Easterly Wind, 
call’d an Hermitan, and it overcame the Sea- Brize. 

Hermitary, 54. rare. [ad.med.L. herémitar- 
tum, f. (A)eremita HERMIT: see-aRy! B. 2. (Cf. 
OF. hermiterie.)} A hermit’s ccll; a hermitage. 

1754 Howell's Lett. u.\xxvii. 406 Monasteries, Hermitaries 
tebe 1655, 1713 Hermitages], ..and other religious Houses. 

Hermitary, ¢. rare. [ad. med.L. (A)erémi- 
tari-us, f. (A)eremita Hermit: see -ary¥!. Also 
EREMITARY, q.v.] Of or pertaining to a hermit. 

[1491 Heremytarye: see Eremitary.] 1633 Costlie Whore 
v. i. 1n Bullen O. PZ. 1V, A hermetary life is better then a 
kingdome, So my Valentia beare me company. ; 

Hermitess (h5-1mités). A female hermit. 

1633 A. H. Parthen. Sacra 38 The Violet is truly the 
Hermitesse of flowers. 1708 Morteux Radelais ww. Ixiv, 
Spiritual Actresses, kind Herinitesses, Women that have 
a plaguy deal of Religion. 1797 Coteripce Christabel 
1. Concl., Like a youthful hermitess, Beauteous in a wilder- 
ness. 2836 Miss MitForp in Ga. Words Juue (1895) 382 A 
young creature. .living in London like a hermitess. 

Hermitic (haimi'tik), z. In 7-8 erron. her- 
metic. [Altered, after Zerit, from earlier (A)ere- 
mitic, a. OF. heremitique: cf. Eremrtic.] =next. 

[3483 Heremytyke : see Eremitic.] 1691 tr. Znrilianne’s 
Obs. Fourn. Naples 228 Vhe Heremetick State. 1790 W. 
WRIGHTE Grotesgue AreAit. 3 An hermetic retreat, to be 
composed of roots and irregular branches of trees. 1893 
Scribner's Mag. X11. 344/2 Mallarmé has withdrawn into 
a hermitic seclusion. 

Hermi'tical, ¢. Sce also Eremitica. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a hermit. 

1586 D. Rowtanp tr. Yean de Luna's Lazarillo (1672) 
Uiva, Some notion of the Hermiticall life. 1615 T. ADAMS 
Black Devil 26 The melancholly man..lives an Hermitical, 
solitary life. 1715 BENTLEY Sem. x. 350 Instead of the old 
Hermitical Poverty they had drain’d the Riches of King- 
doms. 1882-3 A. F. Mitcnett in Schaff Aucyel. Relig. 
Knowl. 1. 580 [The Culdees] seem at times [in 7th century] 
to have formed ‘ hermitical establishments’. 

Hencc Hermittically adv. 

_ 1842 J. Mackintosn Let. in Life (1854) 47 Hermitically 
inclined I fancied myself. 

Hermitish, ¢. rare. [f. llemmit sé. + -1sH: 
cf. Enemitisu.] Like, or like that of, a hermit. 

1812 BentHam Is. (1838-43) X. 471 A bermit’s life, not 
much less hermitish than yours. 

‘+Hermitress. Ods. [a. obs. F. hermitresse 
(Godef., Cotgr.), irreg. f. hermite Hert, after 
words etymologically in -¢vesse.] = HERMITESS. 

1611 Cotar., /lermitresse, an Hermitresse; a woman Her- 
mite. 1616 Drumm. or Hawtu. Sonn. 50 Among these 
pines, Sweet hermitress, she did alone repair. 1823 Blackw. 
Mag. X1V. 221 He allows Hazlitt unrelentingly to parade 
such words as * Heremitress". 

Hermitship (hdumit,fip).  [f. Herm + 
-sHip.} The condition or mode of lifc of a hermit. 

1825 Lytton Falkland 7 Your jests at my hermitship and 
hermitage. 1842 Carryre Let. 27 Oct. in Pali Mall G. 
(1891) 23 May 3/2 Emerson does not yet go into vegetables, 
into rural Hermitship ; and we hope never will. 

Hermo-, combining form of Hermes, as in 
Hermogly phic, Hermo'glyphist [cf. Gr. épyo- 
yAugixds pertaining to a statuary, f. éppoyAupeds 
a carver of Herma, a statuary] (see quots.). Her- 
mokopid [ad. Gr. épyoronidns}, a matilator of 
Hermz: in quot. used att7-2b. 

1623 CockEram, Hermogliphicke, a grauer of Images. 
1820 T. MitcHern Aristoph. 1. p. cxvi, Sophroniscus is 
somewhere mentioned by Lucian as an hermoglyphist; a 
person, whose business it was to engrave inscriptions on 
marble, or rather on the Hermaic statues. 1849 Grote 
Greece u. \viil. (1862) V. 173 The facts disclosed indicated 
the band of Hermokopid conspirators to be numerous. 

He-rmodact, shortcned form of next. 

1678 SaLmon Lond. Disp. 47/2 Colchicum. .is of the nature 
ofthe Hermodact. 1693— Sates’ Disp. (1713) 631/1 Pouder 
of Herinodacts compound. 

Hermodactyl (hdimodi'ktil). OAs. exc. List. 
Also 4 ermodattile, 5 hermodactule, 6 -ill, 6-8 
sil(e, 8 -yle. [ad. med.L. hermodactylus, a. Gr. 
€ppodaxtvdos lit. Hermes’ finger. ] 

1. A bulbous root, probably that of a species of 
Colchicum, formerly imported from the East and 
used in medicine. Also, the plant itself. 

€ 1350 Bed. MS. in Arehzol. XXX. 380 Medelyd w! 
tosalgere And ermodattilis of on 3ere. ¢ 1400 Lan/ranc's 
Cirnrg. 236 Also take .. hermodactulis wip sugre & coold 
watir. ¢1ss0 Lroyn 7reas. Health (1585) Q vi, A plaster 
made of the rote of walwort and Hermodactiles stampte 
po Hogges grese. 1616 J. Butroxar Eng. Expos., 

ermodactiles, little roots white, and round, solde by he: 
Caries, etc. 1681 tr. Wrllis’ Rem. Aled. Wks. Vocab., 
Hermodactils, or mercuries finger, white and red. 1727 
Braptey Fam. Dict.s.v. Head ach, (To clear the Brain] 
you may take two Drains of Hermodactil, with some Beton 
and Pimpernel-Leaves. 1847 E. J. Seymour Severe Dis. I. 
go It was found..that this plant existed in Greek physic 
under the name of hermodacty!s. 

: plied by Lyte to the Meadow Saffron, Co/- 
2. Applied by Lyte to the Meadow Saff Col 
chicum autumnale ; and later to the Snake’s-head 
Iris, /ris tuberosa ([Termodactylus tuberosus),which 


was supposed to be the source of the dmg. 
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3578 Lyte Dodoens 111. xxxv. 366 Of Hermodactil or Mede 
Saffron. 1664 Everyn A‘al. Hort. (1729) 199 March.. 
Flowers in Prime, or yet lasting, Chedidontnm small with 
double Flowers, Hermodacty/s, Tuberous Iris. 1768 Mitrer 
Gard. Dict. (ed. 8), Hermodactylus, .. by some botanic 
writers .. supposed the true Hermodactyl, but what has 
been long used in Europe for that is the root of a Colchicum. 

Hermyn, obs. form of ERMINE, 

Hern, hirn (bain), sé. Chiefly Sc. (in form 
hirn, hyrn) or dial. after 1500. Forms: 1-6, 9 
dial. hyrne, 3-5 (also 9 d/a/.) hurne, herne, 3-6 
hirne, (3 huyrne, 4 huir(e)ne, heorne, 5 hierne, 
hyerne, heerne, h(e)yron, heryn), 5-6 hyrn, 
5-8 hirn. [OF. Ayrne wk. fem. = OFris. herve, 
ON. hyrna (Da. hjorne) corner, angle, nook :— 
OTeut. *hurnjén-, f. stem of Horn sé.] A corner, 
nook, hiding-place. 

¢897 K. Etrrep Gregory's Past. xxii. 168 Ahoh hie .. on 
da feower hyrnan dare earce. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 5 
Standende on ze-somnungum and streta hyrnum. ¢ 1200 
Orin 1677 Icc se33de batt itt [patt wa3herifit] wass par 
henngedd i patt hirne. ¢ 1290 Bekct 691 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.126 
Po i-saiz he pis holi man In oue huyrne [zv.7. hurne] stonde. 
1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 7343 Pat he ne ssolde abbe..an herne 
to wite him Inne. a1340 Hampore Psalter cxvii. 21 Pe 
stane pat be edifiand reprouyd here it is made in heuyd of 
hyrne. 1362 Laxcr. ?. P2, A. 11. 209 And alle fledden for 
fere and flowen in-to huirnes [C. 1. 249 hernes]. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Can. Veom. Prol. 105 Lurkynge in hernes (7.7. 
hirnes] and in lanes blynde, 1387 Trevisa igden (Rolls) 
I.g Laborintus, Dedalus hous, hap many halkes and hurnes. 
e400 Destr. Troy 8390 In foure hyernes of the house. 
¢14a0 Chron. Vilod. \. 3577 Pe sexsten..sey hem in an 
hyron. /d22. 1. 3986 Stondyng in an heyron phere. ¢ 1450 
Mirour Saluacionn 2101 My teching was noght in hirnes 
hor pryuitie, ¢c1485 Z£. £. A/ise. (Warton Club) 43 Ever I 
rene fro herne to herne. 1513 Douctas -2neis 1. iv. 8 Out 
of the quiet hyrnis the rowt wpstartis Of thai birdis. 1590 
R. Bruce Sev. Sacram. (1843) 109 The maist secret hirne 
of the conscience. ¢ 1640 J. Suytn Lives Berkeleys (1883) 
I 33 The barrony .. with all the hernesse, that is the 
Nookes and Corners thereof. 1776 C. Keitu Farmer's lla 
in Chambers Pof. Hum. Scot. Poems (1862) 32 To ilka hirn 
he taks his route, 1895 £. Anglian Gloss., [lyrne,a corner, 
the portion of the village situated in an angle or corner. 

b. Comb. + hirn-stone, comer-stone. 

e1000 Etrric /fom. (Th.) I. 106 He is se hyrn-stan be 
aefesd pa twegen weallas togadere. ¢1200 OrMIN 13358 

rist iss ec batt hirnestan Patt bindebp twe33enn wajhess. 

Hern, herne, @7ch. and d@za/. forms of HERon 
(q.v.), frequent in literary use. 

Hern, obs. pl. of Ear 54.1! 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 8080 Lang and side pair brues wern, And 
hinged all a-bout pair hern [z.77. eres, ern, eren]. 

Hern, /oss. pron.| Obs. exc. south and mid. 
dial, Also 4 hiren, 5 huron. [f. I1ER Zoss. pron.!, 
apparently by form-association with the ME. pairs 
mi, min, thi, thin (where the derivative form arose 
not by adding, but by dropping 12). Cf. //isx, ourn, 
yourn, theirn.| =UeErs. 

1340 Ayend. 111 Yblissed by be guode wyfman pet of hiren 
pet flour per to dede. ¢ 1340 Cursor MW. 20016 (T'rin.) Pouje 
I be vnworpi inon, Hiren am I al pat I kon. 1388 Wycuir 
2 Aiugs viii. 6 Restore thou to hir alle thingis pat ben 
hern [1382 hyres]. ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. \, 2628 Alle his 
clothus and huron weron wete also. 1599 CHAPMAN Hunt. 
Day's Mirth Dram. Wks. 1873 I. 98 What shall I do at 
the sight of her and hern? a1845 Hoop Haggins & Dug- 

(ts, ow often I should stand and turn, To get a pat from 

ands like hern. 1876 Besant & Rice Gokd, Butterfly xvi. 
135 It won't fall on his head, hut on hern. 

+ Hern, /oss. pron.* Obs. Forms: 4 heoren, 
heren, hiren, 5 hern. ([f. HER foss. pron.?; 
formed as prec.] = THEIRS. 

c1340 Ayend, 38 Hi..hepencheb bou hi moje habbe of 
hiren. 13.. Alinor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxii. 1145-9 
Heoren eee loye euerlastonde. .‘ Blesset beo be pore in spirit 
ay, ffor heoren is be kyndom Per as dwellep God and Mon’. 
¢1340 Cursor AI. 6155 (Trin.) Lafte pei not pat heren was 
Sheepe ne cow ox ne as. ¢ 1449 Pecock Kefr. v. i. 479 The 
vnwisdom of hem schal be knowe to alle men, as hern was. 

Hernant (hs-inant). (Sce quots.) 

2858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, [lernant-seeds, a commercial 
name for the seeds of the Heruandia ovigera, imported into 
Liverpool from India for tanning purposes. 1866 7 reas. 
Bot. 85/2 llernant seeds. .used for dyeing. 

Herne, obs. forin of Iron. 

Herner, hernery: see Heroner, HERonRY. 

Hernesew(e, -shaw, obs. ff. [[ERonsEw. 

+ He'rnet. Ods. rave—}. [f. Hern, HERON + 
-ET.) A young heron. 

1615 Sir R. Boye Diary (1886) I. 72 Paying me..2 
cowple of fatt capons, 2 hernetts. 

|| Hernia (h3-inia). 72/4. Pl. hernia, hernias. 
Also 4-5 hirnia, -ya, hyrnya, 6 (Azglicize?) 
herny, -ie. [L. =rupture. Cf. F. Aerzze.] 

A tumour formed by the displacement and rcsult- 
ing protrusion of a part of an organ through an 
aperture, natural or accidental, in the walls of its 
containing cavity ; rupture. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. P 349 Horrible swollen membres 
that semeth lik the maladie of Hirnia. ¢1400 Lan/rane’s 
Cirurg. 273 If hernia be watri, bis is be signe berof. 1547 
Boorpe Brev. Health clxxvi. 62b, There be thre kindes 
named ..a wateryshe herny, a wyndy hernye, a fleshely 
herny. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. ix. 87 Hernies, Ruptures, or 
burstings. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone i. v, That I had 
Nestor’s hernia thou wouldst think. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cyel. s.v., Hernia’s are often occasioned by blows, violent 
concussions, over-stretcbing in vomiting [etc.]. 1878 T. 


| 


HERO. 


Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 644 Abdominal hernia or rupture 
signifies the protrusion of any viscus through an opening 
in the parietes of the abdominal cavity. 

b. attrib., as hernia knife, truss. 

1878 T. Bryant Pract, Surg. 1. €63 With a hernia knife, 
- or herniotome, the stricture should then be divided. 

Hernial (hsnial), a. [f. prec. + -au.) Of 
or pertaining to hernia ; chiefly in hermial sac. 

1736 Amyanp in Phil. Trans. XX XIX. 330 The Abscess 
formed in the Hernial Bag occasionally. 1811 Hoorer 
Med. Dict. s.v. Hernia, When the hernial contents. .admit 
of being readily put back into the abdomen, it is termed a 
reducible hernia. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 645 A 
hernial tumour. .is composed of a sac witb its contents and 
tbe soft parts covering it. 

Herniary (hduniari), @. [f. as prec. +-akr.] 
Of or pertaining to hernia or its surgical treatment. 

1751 Stack in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 325 A rupture with 
a double herniary sack. 1770 A/onthly Rev. 19 Mr. Arnaud 
may indeed be considered a herniary surgeon. 1876 Bar- 
tHoLow Afat. Afed. (1879) 313 Herniary protrusion and 
adhesion of the iris are prevented by dilating the pupil. 

Herniated (hd-unie'téd), a. [f. HERNIA + -aTE? 
+-ED1,] Affected with hernia. 

1879 St. George’s Hosp. Rep. 1X. 345 The herniated por- 
tion affected but a small part of the testis at its lower part. 
1885 Lancet 26 Sept. 566 The herniated bowel. 

Hernio-, comb. form of Hexnta, as in Hernio-- 
logy, that part of pathology which treats of hernia, 
a treatise on hernia. He:rnio,laparo‘tomy [Gr. 
Aanapa the flank + -roia cutting], ‘the division of 
the abdominal walls in order to reach a strangu- 
lated hernia which has been returned e7 masse, so 
that the constricting part may be divided’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Herniopu'neture, ‘the puncture of 
a hernia by means of a capillary trocar to diminish 
its size and so facilitate its reduction’ (zé¢d.). 

Herniotome (hdunidto"m). Surg. [f. [lernro- 
+ Gr.-royos cutting.} A knife used in herniotomy. 

1878 [see Hernia b]. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 
368 The stricture having been divided with herniotome. 

Herniotomy (hainig'témi). Surg. [f.as prec. 
+ Gr. -ropia cutting.] The operation of cutting 
for strangulated hernia. So Hernio‘'tomist, one 


who practises herniotomy. 

1811 in Hooper Dict. Aled. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 
I, 670 Herniotomy or Kelotomy is to be performed. 1885 
Laneet 26 Sept. 566 Herniotomy was performed, the sac 
being opened, 1897 W. AnpersSon 3x. Arderne 7 Litho- 
tomists, herniotomists, oculists, and others. 

+ He-rnious, 2. Os. [ad. med.L. hernzdsus, 
f. hernia.] Affected with hernia. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vu. lv. (1495) 270 Hernyous 
men that ben soo broke. 1623 Cockeram, Hlernious, a. . 
broken person, [a@1648 Lp. Hersert Lsfe Wks. (1886) 192 
He was burst in the body as we call it, or herniosus.] 

Hernsew, -shaw, -shew: see HERONSEW. 

Hero (hiro), sd. PI. heroes (hie'rouz). 
Forms: 6-7 heros, heroé, 6-8 heroe, 7~ hero; 
pl. 4-7 heroés, 7- heroes (7 hero’s). [Ultimately 
ad. L. héré-s, pl. hérd-és, a. Gr. fpw-s, pl. tipw-es. 
In early use the L. or Gr. singular Aérds and pl. 
héro’-és appear unchanged (cf. F. hévos sing. from 
14th c.); beside them is also found a sing. he-ro-é 
like obs. F. herog (Cotgr.), It. eroe, Sp. hevoe ; this 
became later /e-70e, and finally hero. The pl. heroes 
is now disyllabic.] 

1. Antig. A name given (as in Homer) to men 
of superhuman strength, courage, or ability, favoured 
by the gods; at a latcr time regarded as interme- 
diate between gods and men, and immortal. 

The later notion included men of renown supposed to be 
deified on account of great and noble deeds, for which they 
were also venerated generally or locally; also demigods, 
said to be the offspring of a god or goddess and a human 
being ; the two classes being to a great extent coincident. 

Verse of heroes, the hexameter. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 401 (Sibylla Erythraa] 
wroot moche of Criste, and pat openliche, as in pis vers of 
heroes. 1555 Eprn Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 49 Goddes 
made of men whom the antiquitie cauled Heroes. 1591 
Spenser Virg. Gnat 480 And you beside the honourable 
band Of great Heroés doo in order stand. /érd. 593 Here 
manie other like Heroés bee. 1613 16 W. Browne 57?t. Past. 
u. iv, So by Herdes were we led of yore. 1615 CHAPMAN 
Odyss. 1v. 420 And what, my young Ulyssean heroé, Pro- 
voked thee on the broad back of the sea, To visit, Lace- 
daemon the divine? 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 1. ii. 
(1651) 45 Plato. .made nine kinds of [spirits]..4 Arch-Angels, 
5 Angels, 6 Devils, 7 Heroes. 1621 G. Sanpys Ovrd’s AZet. 
1v. (1626) 83 Whom when the Heros saw to hard rocks 
chaind.. He would haue thought ber marble. 1632 HEywoop 
rst Pt. [ron Age. i. Wks. 1874 111. 266 Great Laomedon 
Denied the Heroe, both the meede propos'd. 168: H. More 
Exp. Dan. ii. 57 The Vision of that Divine Heros on the 
white Horse. 1684 T. Burnet 7A. Earth u. 220 Mighty 
men of old, or hero’s. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 11. 56 
Resembling Heroes, whose Etherial Root Is Jove himself. 
1912 Appison Sect. No. 417 P 6 Homer is in his Province, 
when he is describing ..a Heroe or a God. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry & Alus. iv. 42 A Chief sings some great Action gia 
God or Heroe. 1791 Cowrer //iad tv. 225 The Hero seek- 
ing earnest on all sides Machaon. 1840 Tririwatt Greece 
VII. 199 He continued .. to receive marks of public reve- 
rence approaching to the worship of a hero. | 

2. A man distinguished by extraordinary valour 


and martia] achievements ; one who does brave or 
noble deeds; an illustrious warrior. 


HERO. 


1586 Warner Alb. Eng. mi. xvi. 63 After silence short, 
The Brutaine Heros vailed, and did answere in this sort. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon 1x. v. ‘1602) 305 All the 
heroeces, nobles and gentles of these northern Isles. 1601 
Suaks. Adl's Well i. i. 40 Nobles, Heroes; my sword 
and yours are kinne. 1684 Scanderbeg Redtv. vi. 155 He 
is Master of all the Gallantry of Antient Hero's. 1727-46 
‘TnloMSon Susner 1501 Raleigh .. whose breast with all 
The sage, the patriot, and the hero burn’d. 1747 Morew. 
Foshua Chorus, See, the conquering hero comes. 1862 
Sat. Rev. 13 Sept. 302 The hero must, to give meaning to a 
meaningless phrase, fight for an idea .. ‘l here is very little 
room for heroes in wars carried on to settle successions, to 
rectify frontiers, or to maintain the balance of power. 1885 
Epna Lyatt /n Golden Days 1. v. 160 lor already Sydney 
had hecome his hero of heroes. : 

3. A man who exhibits cxtraordinary bravery, 
firmness, fortitude, or greatness of soul, in any 
course of action, or in connexion with any pursuit, 
work, or enterprise; a man admired and vencrated 
for his achievements and noble qualities. 

1661 Gianvitt Van. Dogmatizing xxiv. 240 The sole 
Instances of those illustrious Iferoes, Cartes, Gassendus, 
Galilazo, Tycho [etc.] will strike dead the opinion of the 
worlds decay. 1676 DrypeES Aurengz. 1. i, Who would not 
he the hero of anage? 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4343/1 Some 
other Protestant Hero lke your Majesty. 1764 Footr 
Patron u. Wks. 1799 1. 340 No man is a hero to his valet 
de chambre. 1768 Jouxson ref. to Shaks. Wks. UX. 245 
Shakespeare has no heroes ; his scenes are occupied only by 
men, who act and speak as the reader thinks that he should 
himself have spoken or acted on the same occasion. 1853 
Maurice Proph. & Kings iii. 44 David no doubt became a 
hero in the eyes of the men and the virgins of Israel, 

4. The man whe forms the subjcet of an epic; 
the chief male personage in a poem, play, or story ; 
he inwhom the intcrest of the story or plot is centred. 

1697 Drvven Virg., Life (1721) 1. 62 His Heroe falls into 
an... ill-tim’d Deliberation. 1711 Steere Sfect. No. 11 ? 5 
The Youth, who is the Hero of my Story. 1770 Yusins 
Lett, xxxviii. 188 The pomp of a mock tragedy, where 
..even the sufferings of the hero are calculated for derision. 
1841 Exvpuinstone //ist, Jud. 1. iv. 175 The great Hindi 
heroic poein, the ‘Mahd Bharat’, of which Crishna is, in 
fact, the hero. 1866 TrotLore Claverings xxviii, Perhaps 
no terms have been so injurious to the profession of the 
novelist as those two words, hero and heroine. In spite of 
the latitude which is allowed to the writer in putting his 
own interpretation upon these words, something heroic is 
still expected ; whereas, if he attempt to paint from Nature, 
how little that is heroic should he describe ! 

5. attrib, and Comb. a. appositive, as hero-chiid, 
-horseman, -king, -leader, -marlyr, -saint, -son, 
-soul, -woman; b. attributive, as hero-air, -aparl- 
ment, -dust, form, -race, -saga, C. objective, as 
hero-nurser; A. similative, as hero-dike adj.; e. 
Hero-errant [after Auight-errant], a hero wan- 
dering in quest of adventures, Also [[ERO-worsHIP. 

1756-7 tr. Acysler's Trav. (1760) IV. 306 In the “hero- 
apartment, as it is called, besides the old Saxon warriors .. 
are to be seen the portraits ofall the generals employed by 
king Augustus. 1871 Tytor Prim. Cult. I. Index 417 
*Hero-children suckled by heasts. 1814 Byron Ode to 
Nafolcon xii, *Hero dust Is vile as vulgar clay. 1768-74 
Tucker Lé, Nat. (1852) I. 147 If Persia he subdued, our 
*hero-errant must seek adventures at the Ganges. 1776 
Micke tr. Casoens' Lustad 327 That *hero-form the Lusian 
standard rears. 1862 Raw Linson Anc. Jon. I. ili. 68 The 
*hero-founder Nimrod. 1840 ArNoip //ist. Rome 11. 266 
Alexander’s genuine successor, the *hero-king of the race of 
Achilles. G70 Drvyven Grenada (Jod.), Thence *herolike 
with torches by my side..my love I'll guide. 1706 Watts 
More Lyr.u. To W. Blackburn, But there’sa heavenly art 
t' elude the grave, And with the *hero race immortal kindred 
claim.” 1863 W. Prittips Speeches xiii. 291, I thought 
I could hear our *hero-saint saying, ‘1 give my sword to 
the slave’, 1870 Bryant /diad 1.1.6 Then the *hero-son 
of Atreus rose. 1860 Gro. Eniot in Life (1885) I]. 244 An 
almost unique presentation of a *hero-woman. 


Hence (chiefly nonce-wds.), Hero v. ¢ravs., to 
make a hero of; to honour asa hero. He-‘ro- 


archy [after Averarchy], mle or government of | 


heroes. He‘rohead, -hood, -ship, the state, posi- 
tion, or eharacter of a hero, WHero‘latry [after 
idolatry], hero-worship. He-roless a., without a 
hero, Heroo-gony [cf. ¢heogony], generation of 
heroes. Heroolo‘gical a., pertaining to the history 
of heroes. Heroo-‘logist, one who writes or dis- 
courses of heroes. Heroo‘logy (also hero-logy),a 
history of or treatise on heroes, Hero‘theism [Gr. 
Oéos god]: see quot. 

1883 Mrs. Mircuert Hist. Anc. Sculpt. 212 Statues..not 
of gods, but *heroed mortals. 1840 CarLyLe Heroes i. 1858) 
193 All dignities of rank, on which human association rests, 
are what we may call a *Heroarchy (Government of Heroes). 
1895 Athenzum 31 Aug. 284/3 The dim past, before the 
Olympian divinities had come southwards to ahsorb their 
predecessors and degrade .. their godhead to *herohead. 
1843 CarLyLe Past & Pr. il. vii, All his *herohood and in- 
sight. 1864 Skeat UhAlana’s Poems 71, 1 was not nourished 
For lofty hero-hood. 1806 Edin, Rev. VII. 487 The dis- 
tinction between *herolatry and theolatry, or the sacred 
rites of heroes and the sacred rites of Gods, was perfectly 
well known in Greece. 1882 4 thenzui 9 Sept. 329/3 The 
history of Ireland is also almost—if we may use the term— 
*heroless. 1880 J. Davies in Encycl. Brit. XI. 777/2 A 
brief and abruptly terminated *heroogony, or generation of 
heroes hy immortal sires from mortal mothers. 1678 Cup- 
worth J/utell. Syst, 1. iv. § 32.510 Eusebius. . was of opinion 
that those poetick fables were at first only historical and 
*herological. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng, Poetry x\vii. 111. 
195 Holland the *heroologist. 1678 Cupwortn /ntel/. Syst. 
i. iy. § 14. 257 A certain Mixture of Physiology and *Hero- 
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logy or History hlended together. 1880 i S. STALLYBRASS 
tr. Grimni's Teut, Mythol. xv. 1. 366 We may conclude 
that all the Teutonic races had a pretty fully developed 
Heroology. 
*heroship expired, 1802 W. Taycor in JJonthly Mag. X1. 
646 *Herotheism, or the worship of deified men. 

Herocane, obs. form of Hurnicane. 

Herocism : sce [1rroram. 

Herodian (hitovdian), a. and sé.) [ad. L. 
Hérédian-us,a. Gk. ‘Hpwd:av-ds of or pertaining to 
Herod, swbst. p/. followers of Herod: see -1aN.] 

A. adj. 1, Of or pertaining to Herod, king of 
Judzea (8.c, 38-4), or to members of his family 
of the same name; built by Herod. //erodian 
disease: phthiriasis or other loathsome skin disease, 
like that of which Herod Agrippa died (Actsxii. 23). 

1633 art Mancn. Ad Mondo (1636) 153 We may not wash 
our hands of crying. and from hloudy sins, and hug in our 
bosomes beloved, and Herodian sinnes, sinnes of higher 
tincture. 1650 Wetpon Crt. Pas. J, 13 He dyed oppor- 
tuncly..to leave a mark of ignominy on himselfe hy that 
Herodian disease. 1861 Saf. Rev. 21 Dec. 644 For the 
Herodian period of Jerusalem the chief, or rather only, 
authority is Josephus. 

2. Blustering, grandiose, magniloquent ; aftcr the 
style attributed to Ilerod in the miracle-plays. 
(Cf. OuT-HEROD.) 

1886 F. York Powettin Academy 15 May 337/2 The plain 
sensible style of this book is pleasantly in contrast with the 
Herodian vein of many local histories. 

B. sé. pt. A Jewish party, mainly political, who 
were partisans of the [lerodian or Idumzean dynasty 
(chicfly under Ifcrod Antipas, B.c, 4- A.b. 39), and 
lax in their adherence to Judaism. Ilence ¢ransf. 
as a term of reproach. 

[ce 1000 Ags. Gosf. Mark xii. 13 Sume of phariseum and 
herodianum.] 1382 Wyctir iéd., Summe of the Farisees 
and Erodians. c1400 Afol. /.oll. 56 Prelats not preching 
are raper pilats than prelatis, .. herodians of Ieroud, not 
heyris of Crist. a1ggz H. Situ Serm. 451 They jumpe 
with Caesar, like the Herodians. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyci. 
s.v., F. Hardouin will have the Herodians and Sadduces to 
have been the same thing. 1838 /’eany Cycl. XII. 163/1 
The Herodians are not mentioned either by Philo or ty 
Josephus in his enumeration of the Jewish sects. : 

Herodian | hérés'dian), 56.2 [In sense 1, irrez. 
f. Gr. épwde-ds heron, heronshaw+-an. In scnse 2, 
f. mod.L. herédi-us, repr. Gr. épwStcs.] 

+1. A heron. Ods. 

1609 Bisce (Douay) Lez. xi. 19 The herodian, and the 
charadrion according to his kind. f ‘ 

2. Ornith. One of an order of birds, //erod?i or 
Hferodtones, comprising the herons, storks, ibises, 
and spoonbills. 

+ He‘roess. O/s. Also7 heroisse. ([f. HERo 
+-ESs. Cf. rare Gr. ppaxooa.] =H EKOINE. 

1612 R. Sue_von Serm. St. Martins 48 ‘That Heroisse 
(Q. Elizabeth] being departed. 1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. x1. 
445 All th’ heroesses in Pluto’s house. 1694 tr. JW/sdton's 
Lett. State 4 July an. 1654, A Heroess so matchless in all 
degrees of Praise and masculine Renown. 1718 tr. C’fess 
D' Aunoy's Wks. 6, | then forgot all that Romances had 
taught me concerning the Disdain and Pride of their 
Heroesses. 

Herohead, -hood: see Heno. 

Heroic (hira" ik’, a. and sb. [ad. 1. Aérote-us, 
Gr. #pwixds pertaining to herocs, f. jews Teno. Cf. 
F. hérotque (15th e. in [atz.-Darm. ,.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a hero or heroes ; 
characteristic of, or suitable to the character of a 
hero; of a bravery, virtue, or nobleness of char- 
actcr, exalted above that of ordinary men. a. Of 
actions, qualities, etc. 

1549 Compl. Scot. 2 Sour heroyque vertu is of mair ad- 
miratione, nor vas of valeria the dochtir of the prudent 
consul publicola. 1596 Spenser /. Q. v. i. 1 But evermore 
some of the vertuous race Rose up, inspired with heroicke 
heat. 1634 Sir ‘IT. Herpext 7rav. 75 Requested. .his death 
might be given him, by such a Heroicke hand as his, rather 
then perish by the rascall multitude. 1671 Mittox Samson 
1711 Samson hath quit himself Like Samson, and heroicly 
hath finish’d A life heroic. 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 20 
P 4 There is something sublime and heroick in true meek- 
ness and humility. 1802 Worpsw. Soun., ‘Milton ! thou 
shouldst be living’, The heroic wealth of hall and hower. 
1834 L. Ritcnie Wand. by Seine 153 The choir of the 
cathedral..is rich in heroic dust. 1849 MacatLay //ist. 
Eng. ii. I. 167 The heroic death of his father. 

b. Of persons, etc.: Of the nature of a hero. 

1sgt Suaxs. 1 Hen. V/, 1. v. 78 Whereas hee, From Iohn 
of Gaunt doth hring his Pedigree, Being but fourth of that 
Heroick Lyne. 1615 J. StepHeNS Satyr. Ess. 84 To exceed 
the patterne of heroicke Ancestry. 1638 Sir T. Hersert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 67 The Decans turn back, leaving their heroick 
Captaine Godgee slaine in the field. 1657 R. Licox Baréa- 
does 105 So noble and heroick a Bird. 1790 Burke /*r. 
Rev. Wks. V. 36 This would he to act,over again the scene 
of the criminals condemned to the gallies, and their heroick 
deliverer. 1878 Mortey Crit, Misc. Ser.1. Carlyle 196 The 
distinction hetween the truly heroic ruler of the stamp of 
Cromwell, and the arbitrary enthusiast for external order, 
like Frederick. . ae. 

2. Of or pertaining to the heroes of antiquity. 
Herotc age or time: that during which the ancient 
heroes existed ; the period of Grecian history pre- 


ceding the return from Troy. 

1667 Mitton P. £.1.577 The Giant brood Of Phlegra with 
th’ Heroic Race .. That fought at Theb’s and Ilium. 1669 
Gate Crt. Gentiles 1, ul. il, 27 The ancient Mythologie, 


1784 Cowper J ask iv. 644 His three years of 


HEROIC. 


conteining fahulous narrations of the ancient Heroic times. 
1697 Duvven +E neid vi. 881 Here found they Teucer's old 
heroic race. 1835 THtrtwatt Greece |. v. 123 The period 
included between the first appearance of the Iellenes in 
Thessaly, and the return of the Greeks from Troy, is com- 
monly known by the name of the heroic age, or ages. 1850 
Leiten Waller's Anc. Art § 410. 553 The heroic-ideal is 
expressed with highest force in Hercules .. pre-eminently 
an Hellenic national hero. 1869 Rawtinson Ane. /list. 124 
The simple hereditary monarchy of the heroic times. 

3. Kelating to or describing the dceds of heroes ; 
of a poem or poetry =cpic ; so heroic poet. 

1§81 Sipney Afol. l’oetrie Arb.) 28 The most notable [de- 
nominations of poesie] bee the Heroick, Lirick, ‘ragick 
[etc.]. 1589 Puttexnam Eng. Poesie 1. xi. (Arb,) 40 Such 
therefore as gaue themselues to write long histories of the 
noble gests of kings and great Princes entermedling the 
dealings of the gods, halfe gods or Heroes.. they called 
Poets Ieroick, whereof Homer was chief and most auncient 
among the Greeks, Virgill among the Latines. 1667 Mittow 
P. £.1x. 25 This Subject for Heroic Song. 1693 Drypen 
Juvenal Ded. \ 1697) 26 An Heroique Poein is certainly the 
greatest Work of Human Nature. 1777 Sir W. Jonus &ss. 
Poetry E. Nations 185 \n comparing Horner with the heroick 
poets who have succeeded him. 1838 Arnotp //ist. Rome 

1846) I. vi. 100 The old heroic lays of Rome. 

b. Of verse or metre: Used in heroic poetry. 
In Greck and Latin poctry it was the hexameter ; 
in English, German, and Italian, the iambic of five 
feet or ten syllables; in Freneh, the Alexandrine 
of twelve syllables. 

1617 Moxyson /tin. 1. 91 Andrew Morosini, who wrote the 
History of his time in Heroique Verse. 1693 Drvven 

uvenal Ded. (1697) 88 The English Verse, which we call 

Ieroique, consists of no miore than Ten Syllables. 1817 
Corexipcr Bog. Lit. 267 In English we could commonly 
render one Greek heroic line in a line and a half of our coin- 
mon heroic metre. 1861 F. Hatt in Jrxt Armer. Orient. 
Soc. VIL 23 The third hemistich of the heroic measure. 

e. Of the style or language uscd in heroic poetry’; 
magniloquent, grand; hencc, high-flown, exagge- 
rated. 

1591 Srenser Tecares Muses 431 Whose living praises in 
heroick style, It is my chiefe profession to compyle. 1665 
Boyce Oceas. Refl. Vref. (1845) 21 The Style of his Georgicks, 
as well Noble (if not strictly Heroick as that of his ‘Eneids. 
1735 Port Prol, Sat. 109 One dedicates in high heroic prose, 
And ridicules beyond a hundred foes. 1888 F. M. Pearp 
fis Cousin Betty 1. v.106 John’s prowess was painted in 
heroic colours, 1897 I estur. Gaz. 26 Aug. 3/1 We publish 
this. .because it expresses in inflained and heroic language 
a theory which..is becoming quite undeservedly popular 
among a certain class of politicians. 

4. [laving recourse to bold, daring, or extreme 
measures ; boldly experimental; attempting great 
things. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 191 "Tis a Noble resolution to 
begin there where all the world has ended ; and an Heroick 
attempt to solve those difficulties. 1836 Gutty Alagendte’s 
Formul, 117 Ur. Andrew Buchanan .. has .. shown how 
iodine may be given in most heroic doses without producing 
any of the disagreeable effects .. on the digestive mucous 
membrane. 188 M«Cartuy Own J imes LV. \viii. 257 The 
country was in a temper to try heroic remedies, 1887 
Gotpw, SmitH in Ties (weekly ed.) 9 Dec, 7/2 Common. 
place reforms, which heroic legislation he overlooked. 

5. In statuary: Ofa size between life and colossal. 

1794 T. Taytor Pausanias III. 76 But in Haliartus there 
is. an heroic monument of Cecrops, the son of Pandion. 

6. humorously. Unusually large or powerful. 

1850 L. Hust slutobiog. Hl. xvii. 240 The men shaved 
themselves elaborately, cultivating heroic whiskers. 1875 
Hamerton /ntell. Life 1. iii. 20 His usual allowance was 
sixteen cups [of tea], all of heroic strength. ; ‘ 

7. Comb.(parasynth.),as herotc-butll, -mindedadjs. 

1667 Mitton P. LZ. 1x. 485 Her Hushand. .of limb Heroic 
built, though of terrestrial mould, 1678 Butter //ad. m. 
i. 1372 Condemn’d to whipping, but declin’d it, By being 
more heroic-minded, 

B. sd. +1. A man of heroic nature, a hero; es. 
a personage of the heroic age, a demigod. b. 
Applied to a cavalicr or royalist. Ods. 

1613 Jackson Creed 1. xi. § 3 Many other particular cir- 
cumstances of his [Homer’s] gods assisting the ancient 
heroics. 1625 /did. v. xxi. § 4 Offering of sacrifices to the 
ancient heroics of Greece. 1667 WateRHouse /ire Lond. 
143 O Lord..raise up the spirit of the Nehemiahs and such 
other Heroicks. 1682 Mrs. Benn Round-heads 1, i, Gill. 
Heavens, Madam, I'l! warrant they were Heroicks. Lady 
Z. Heroicks! Git/. Cavaliers, Madam, of the Reyal Party. 

2. Heroic verse: chicfly in plural. 

1596 NasHe Saffron Walden 4 When he was but 13 
a fresh-man in Cambridge, he..sent his accounts to his 
father in those ioulting Heroicks [Hexameters]. 1693 
Dryven Juvenal Ded. | 1697) 82, I wou’d prefer the Verse 
of Ten Syllables, which we call the English Heroique, to 
that of Eight. 1737 Pore Hor, Efist. 11. ii. 82 When this 
Heroicks only detgns to praise, Sharp Satire that, and that 
Pindaric lays. 1779-81 Jonnxson L. P., Pope Wks. 1V. 118 
In heroicks, that may be admitted which ennobles, though 
it does not illustrate. 1807 SourHey Esfriedla's Lett.1.3 
Some new Cervantes ..to write a mock heroic. 1814 i 
Hust Feast Poets, etc. Pref. (1815) 14 The varicus and 
legitimate harmony of the English heroic. _ 

b. gl. Sarcastically applied to high-flown or 
bombastie language, or sentiments thereby €x- 


pressed. : 

1700 Farqunar Const. Couple v. i, This is the first whore 
in heroics that I have met with. 1754 RicHARDSON Grandi- 
son (1781) I. xiv. 82 Miss Barnevelt took a tilt in heroics. 
1847 Texxyson Princ. Concl. 64 In mock heroics stranger 
than our own. 1862‘ SHIRLEY’ .Vuge Crit. vii. 308 Women, 
it is said, can write powerfully, but they cannot write 
moderately. ‘They are always in hysterics or heroics. 1879 J 


HEROIC. 


Froupe Cesar viii. 83 He [Cxsar] had no sentimental 
passion about him; no Byronic mock heroics. 

+3. A heroic poet. Os. 

a1680 Butcer Nem. (1759) 1. 172 Virgil .. To whom th’ 
Heroics ever since Have sworn Allegiance as their Prince. 

Ilence t Heroic v. nonce-wid , in lo herore it, to 
write in heroic verse; Hero‘icism, Heroi'city, 
Hero‘icness, heroic character or quality = HEno- 
18M; HMeroicize v. vans, to make heroic; to 
exalt to the position of a hero; Hero‘icly adv. 


= HEROICALLY. 

1599 Nasur. Lenten Stuffe 23 Homer of rats and frogs 
hath heroiqut it. 1648 W. MountacuE Devout Ess. 1, xiv. 
§ 3. 190 There is more happynesse in the one, but more 
Heroicknesse in the other. 1648 EarL WESTMORELAND 
Otia Sacra (1879) 148 Things to whet, not try Thine own 
Heroicism by. 1671 Mitton Samsou 1710 And heroicly 
hath finished A life heroic, on his enemies Fully revenged. 
1673 Kem. llunours Town 5) You throw away your 
glorious Precepts, whilst you talk of Heroickuess, to an 
impertinent and groveling Generation. 1847 FABER Léfe St. 
Rose of Lima p. xi, [A work] which treats of heroic virtue 
and what constitutes tts heroicity. 1897 Fo/k-Lore Mar. 49 
a\t times, as in the case of Arthur .. it has become wholly 
hercicised, and the semi-divine child has to conform to the 
heroic standard, 

Heroical (hirowikal), a. [f. as prec. +-av.] 

+1. =Heroic a. 1. Obs. or arch. 

1555 EpEN Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 50 Mhe heroical factes 
of the Spaniardes of these days deserue so greate prayse. 
1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl. Ded. Aijb, One person of 
the exquisitest judgement, Heroicallest Spirit, 1700 DryvoeN 
Fables Ded. Wks. (Globe) 490 Though you have courage in 
a_heroical degree. 1748 HartLey Odserv. Jeu ti. iil. 319 
The Bulk of Mankind are at a Loss to believe the Possibility 
of very heroical, generous, pious Actions. 1803 E. Hay 
inusurr, Wexf, \ntrod. 19 He manifested a most heroical 
disposition at the battles of Ross and Fooks’s Mill. 1814 
Mrs. J. West dlicia de Lacy \.83 She would imitate such 
hervical subjection of personal desires. 

+b. Of persons: =[IrRoica. 1b. Obs. or arch, 

1599 Siutaks, F/ew, V7, 1t. iv. 59 His Mountaine Sire. .Saw 
his Heroicall Seed, and smil'd tosee him Mang’e the Worke 
of Nature. 1617 Moxyson /fin. ut. 16 ‘That Heroicall 
Woman, Elizabeth late Queene of England. 1654 ‘I'rare 
Count. Ps. ii. 4 Luther, that Heroical Reformer, was Ex- 
communicated by the Pope. 1743 in Entick Lomdon (1766) 
417 To the memory of this most heroical person. 1824 
Lanvor /mag. Conv, (1826) 1. 390 Mezentius, the most 
heroical of all the characters in that poem. 

+e. Grand, magnificent. Obs. 

1577 Harrison Eugland iw v. (1877) 1. 116 Magnificent 
apparell both of stuffe and fashion exquisite and heroicall. 
1604 R. Cawprey Table Alph., Heroicall, beseeming a 
noble man, or magnificent. 1683 [ve.vn Diary 16 June, 
Verrio’s invention is admirable, his ordnance full and flow- 
ing, antique and heroical. 

=Henoie a, 2. 

1653 Even Treat. Newe /nd. Ded. (Arb.) 5 Howe ex- 
cellenly the Poet Homere had set forth his heroical factes. 
1692 WasiincToN tr. Milton's Def. lop. M.’s Wks. 1738 1.519 
The fourth sort he makes of such as reigned in the Heroical 
days. 1859 Kinsey Afisc. (1860) I. 1 When we read the 
history of heroical times and heroical men. 1871 R. Etis 
Catullus \xviii. 92 Altar of heroes ‘Troy, Troy of heroical 
acts. 

3. =Heroic a. 3. 

1514 Barctay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshur, ‘Percy Soc.) p. |xvii, 
They count them poetes hye & heroicall. 1581 Sipxry 
Afol. Voctrie (Arb.) 28 Xenophon. .made therein [in Cyro- 
fexdia)an absolute heroicall Poem. 1863 Mrs. C. CLARKE 
Shaks. Char. xvii. 416 This division of the play — the 
heroical—is conceived in the very highest spirit of chivalry. 

tb. =Heroic a. 3b. Obs. 

1546 Lanatey /’ol. Verg. De Invent. 1, viii. 17a, Heroical 
meter is so called of the valiaunt dedes of armes of noble 
men that he contained in it. 1576 FLeminc Sanofi. Epist. 
377 To write in heroicall Verses. 1599 Haxcuyt Voy. I. 
1, 30 He... handled the same Argument in Heroicall verse, 

4. =Heroic a. s. 

1770 J. Barettt Youru. Lond. to Genoa 11. \v. 287 These 
statues are of that size that sculptors call heroical. 1840 
Tnackeray Paris Sk..b%. (1872) 249 We have set upin our 
hearts a grand image of him endowed with wit..and enor- 
mous heroical stature. 

Heroically hirawikali), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 

1. Ina heroic manner; aftcr the way of herocs 3 
with exalted bravery and fortitude. 

@ 1586 Sipney (J.), Not heroically in killing his tyrannical 
cousin. 1691-8 Noxris Pract, Hise. (1711) 111. 238 They 
represent it..as something heroically excellent, the top and 
height of the Christian profession, 1743 II. Wat.po.e Leff. 
1, Mans (1834) I, Ixxxi. 285, 1 will bear this misfortune 
as heroically as I can, 1855 Macautay @/ist, Eng. xx. 
11889) IT. 445 ‘The Jacobites. .represented him..as a martyr 
who had heroically laid down his life for the Lanished King 
aud the persecuted Church. 

2. In the manner of heroic poctry. 

3595 Spenser Col. Clout 447 Whose Muse .. Doth like 
himselfe Heroically sound. 1664 Dryven Rival Ladies 
Ded., Some..if they were to write in blank verse, v7, / asi: 
your pardon, would think it sounded more heroically to 
write, Sir, / your pardon ask. 

3. With ‘heroic’ medical or surgical treatment. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Wont. xiii. (ed. 4) 94 She was 
the Jrotégée of all the Ladies Bountiful in the neighbourhood, 
so that the doctors were afraid to treat her heroically, 


Hero‘icalness. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] Heroic 
character or quality. 


1648 Dicey icited by Ogilvie). 


B 1689 Answ. 2 Papers 
38 The Heroicaluess of his ‘Temper, 


and Nobleness of his 


oul, 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) V. viii. 121 In 
vices pain, that with all your heroicalness would make you 
mad. 


247 


Heroi-co‘mic, 2. _ Tpe : 
Comic.] That combines the heroic with the comic ; 
of the nature of a burlesque on the heroic. So 
Heroi-comical a. ; 

1712-14 Pope (title) The Rape of the Lock. An Heroi- 
comical Poem. 1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope (1782) 1. iv. 211 
An heroi-comic poem may therefore he justly esteemed as 
the most excellent kind of satire. 1816 Sincer (Hist. Cards 
241 The Heroi-comic Poem of // Malmantile Racquistato. 
1850 W. Irvine Goldsmith x. 135 As to the heroi-comical 
Poem..it appears to have perished. ; ; 

Heroid (hirawid).  [ad. L. //érdides, the title 
of the Epistles of Ovid, according to Priscian, a. Gr. 
npwides, plur. of jpats heroine.] A poem in epis- 
tolary form, expressive of the sentiments of some 
hero or heroine: from the //eroii/es of Ovid, which 
take the form of letters to heroes from their wives 
or sweethearts, 

1795 W. Tavtor in A/onthly Rev. XVI. 166 The most 
important pieces in the first volume .. are Heroids, or 
heroic epistles; a form of composition probably invented 
by Ovid. 

Heroify (hitawifoi’, v. [f. L. hérd-en Hero 
+-FY: cf. derfy.]) To make a hero of; to exalt 
to the position of a hero. [lence Heroified //7 a. 

1812 L. Hunt in Zxaminer 14 Sept. 577 ‘: Lord Welling- 
ton was heroified in a similar manner. 1846 Grote Greece 
(1854) I. 552 Representing both gods and heroes as having 
been mere earthborn men. .deified or heroified after death 
as a recompense for services or striking exploits. 1882 
WatostFin /’y/hag. WAegtou 13 That [statue] of a heroified 
pugilist, Euthymos, 

+ Heroinal, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. L. hérdina + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to a heroine. 

1652 Urquuart Jewel Wks, (1834) 242 Her mellifluent and 
heroinal breast. ; 

Heroine the'ro,in), sé. (a.). Also 7 heroina, 
8 heroin. [ad. L. érdina, -ing, a. Gr. Apwivn, 
fem. of #pws HERO: see -1NE, Cf. I. kévorne (16th 
c.). The Lat. form was also in Eng. use in 17th c.] 
A female hero. 

1. In ancient mythology, a femalc intermediate 
between a woman and a goddess ; a demi-goddcss. 

@ 1659 Creverann J/t, /ida v, Next Pallas that brave 
Heroina came. 1725 Pore Odyss. x1. Argt., He sees the 
shades of the ancient heroines. 1835 ‘THIRLWALL Greece I. 
v. 149 Medea seems. .to have descended. .from the rank of 
a goddcss into that of a heroine. 

2. A woman distinguished by cxalted courage, 
fortitude, or noble achievements. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. 61 A Sardonix which he cut, 
representing the head of that famous Heroine [Queen 
Elizabeth). 1697 tr. C’tess D’Aunoy’s Trav. (1706) 85 To 
distinguish herself from among the Heroina's of the most 
famous Ages, 1702 Lond. Gas. No. 3796/12 Providence .. 
raised an English Heroine to dissipate the Designs of an 
Universal Monarchy. 1732 Lepiarn Sethos U1. x. 475 The 
greatest heroins have but one life. 1859 Masson J/¢/fou 1. 
667 Over Scotlan!. .there were Presbyterian heroines very 
inany, and Presbyterian furies not a few, 

3. The principal female charactcr in a poem, 
story, or play ; the woman in whom the interest of 
the piece centres. 

1715 J. Ricuarvson Foss. Paiut, 106 The other Saints 
have regard only to the Heroine of the Picture. 1782 V. 
Knox /ss. cxxi. (RA, They .. forget the hero and the 
heroine, the poct aud the poem. 1847 Trennvson /?riac, 
Prol. 217 ‘ Vake Lilia, then, for heroine’ clamour’d he, ‘And 
make her some great Princess, six feet high’. 

4. alirib. or as atj. Weroinc-like, heroic. 

re Lond. Gaz. No. 3810/4 \ Soul truly Greatand Heroine, 

. Comb., as herorne-like. 

1804 Something Odd 1. 168 Without screaining, or fainting, 
or practising any other of the heroine-like graces. 

H[ence Heroine uv. sorce-zud., in to heroine it, 
to act or play the heroine ; He‘roineship, He ro- 
inism, the condition or position of a hcroite ; 
He‘roinize v, /ravs., to make into a heroine. 

1759 STERNE 7/7, Sheendy (1802) 1. xviii. 71 She could not 
heroine it into so violent .. an extreme as one in her situa. 
tion might have wished, 1778 //ist. Ediza Warwick (1. 29 
A noble effort of heroinism, 18rg 2. S. Barrett /erotne 
{lf. 174, 1 therefore heroinized and Helvised myself as 
much as possible. 1818 Blackw. A/ag. {11.290 Mhe heroine- 
ship of the book has passed to one of the daughters of Lady 
poliana. 1887 Graphic 16 Apr. 414 Both qualifications for 
Neroinism are combined by Rhona Lascelles. 1894 Mrs. II. 
Warp J/arcella 1. xi. 210 Her sense of hervineship. 

Heroism (heroiz’m). [ad. F. Aéroisme (17th 
c.), f. kéros UERo.] The action and qualities of 
a hero; exaltcd courage, intrepidity, or boldness ; 
heroic conduct. 

(1667 WateRnouse Fire Lond.158 A stainetotheir Honour, 
and an abatement to their Herocisme J 

1717 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. fo Sarah Chiswell 
1 Apr., Admire the heroism in the heart of yourfriend. 1789 
Bentuam Princ, Legisl. xii. § 27 note, Acts of heroism are 
in the very es-ence of them but rare : for if they were coinmion 
they would not be acts of heroisin. 1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 
289 Heroism is active genius ; genius, conteniplative hernism. 
Heroism is the self-devotion of genius manifesting itself in 
action. 1875 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims, Greatness Wks. 
(Bohn) 111. 270 No way has been found for aking heroism 
easy, even for the scholar, i . 

b. with £7. A heroic aetion or trait. 

1859 Gro. Kniot A. Bede 1. v. 94 To call forth many evil 
tempers from the selfish, and many heroisms from the syin- 
pathetic. 1891 Daé/ly News x8 June 5/2 The Sepoy revolt, 
the history cf which Is rich in heroisms of women. 


[f. Gr. mjpw-s Hero + | 


HERON. 


Heroi:stie @. Of heroizing character. 

1881 Natio (N.Y.)18 Aug. 141 (Cent.) Agreeably..to the 
heroistic account of her, not only was she not called Ursula, 
but [etc.]}. 

Heroize (hieraaiz’, v.  [f. Hero +-128.] 

1, ¢rans. To make a hero of; to treat or repre- 
sent as a hero. 

1738 WEDDELL Voy. up Thames 52 He was glad to escape 
the Trouble of heroizing them. 1883 ‘H. A. Pace’ Vers 
de Sociefé 132 Did Mr. Elliott bear in mind how he was 
heroised in Edinburgh ?° 

b. spec. To exalt into a mytholog‘cal hero. 

1891 W. M. Ramsay in Atheneum 15 Aug. 233'2 A 
heroized representation of the chief who was buried beneath 
the tumulus. 1894 Q. Nev. July 138 The deceased seated 
on thrones as heroised ancestors in Hades. 1897 Ediu. 
Rev. Apr. 450 Ancestor worship. .regards the dead man as 
heroised or even deified. 


2. To make or render heroic. 

1886 MWest. Daily Press 15 Dec. 3 The Laureate should 
heroise the nation which he represents, and inspire it with 
noble and radiant thoughts. 


3. zir. To play the hero. 

1875 Browninc Aristoph. Afol. 2369 Heroire 
speechify and sing-song. 

[lence He‘roized ///. a.; He-‘roizing zb/. sb. and 
ffl. a.; Heroization, exaltation to the position 
of a hero. 

1840 Vait’s Mag. VAL. 521 No..hero:zation of a probably 
crazy or worthless individual. 1860 A. S. Winpsor Ethica 
ii. 105 Heroizing is the radical vice of the day. 
[see Heroizx uv. x b). 


Heroless, -logical, -logist: see under Hero. 
Heromancy, obs. form of AERoMANCY. 


1546 Lana.ey /’ol. Verg. De /nveut.1. xviii. 33a, Hero- 
mancie that is a kinde of propheciyng by the Ayre. 

Heron, hern (he'ron, hdin). Forms: a. 4 
heiroun, 4-8 heroun, 4-6 heyron, -one, -oun, 
-un/e, (sharon), 6heeron,(herron), 6 7hearon, 
4-heron. 8. 4 7 herne, (5 heern), 5-7 hearne, 
7 hearn, 5- hern. (ME. hetroun, heyron, a. OF. 
hatron (t2th cin Matz-Darm.), mod.F. hérou = 
Pr. aigron, Fr, dial. égron, Sp. aivon, It. aghtrone 
:—late pop.L. *hdgirdn-em, deriv. of *hagir-us Sp. 
agro), ad. OHG. *haiger, Aeiger a heron. 

‘The form heru is archaic, poet., and dial, ; but the word 
is often so pronounced, even when spelt Aerov. 

<\ diminutive from the Roinanic form xppears in F. a/gre/te. 
OHG. heiger appears to be a by-form of *hreiger (MHG. 
reiger, Ger. rether, MDu, reigher, Du. refger) cogn. with 
OE, Aridzra (:-"hraigrou-), heron.) 

1. The name of a large natural group of long- 
necked long-legged wading birds, belonging to 
the genus Ardea or family Ardeide ; especially and 
primarily, the Common or Grey I[fcron of Europe, 
al. cinerea. 

a, 1302 Regist. Whethamstede (Rolls) If. App. 1. 330 
[Pro] heyruns et botors..xxii.s. 1340 dyed. 193 Me ret cf 
pe heyrone pet he dra3b uorp his uader and his moder huanne 
hi byep ealde. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl. 7. 469 ‘Vhise 
ffauconers .."Vhat with hir haukes han the heron [v er. 
heyroun, herowne, heroun] slayn. c1q420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 2g Po heroun is rosted..And eton with gynger as his 
kynde is. 14. .Vom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 702/33 //ec ardia,a 
haron. 1§23 Lp. Berners Frofss. 1. cccevi. (R.), They toke 
their horses. .and went into the feldes and founde plentie of 
heerons to flye at. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 The herrons 
gaif ane vyild skrech. 1555 Even Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 
53 Isopes frogges to whoin.. fupiter sent a hearon to picke 
them in the hedes. 1666 J. Davies //ist, Cartbby /s/s 87 
A kind of Herons of an admirable whiteness, about the hig- 
ness of a Pigeon. 1789 Worosw. Aven. Walk 285 And 
heron, as resounds the trodden shore, Shoots upward, darting 
his long neck before. 1839 StoneHouse A.xrholimne 65 The 
common heron may still be seen standing motionless, near 
ditches and pools of water. 

B. 13.. Coer de £. 2272 The pavylon with the golden 
herne. ¢1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (179°) 439 
Craunes and Herns shall be armed with larde. c 1440 
Proup. Parv, 237/1 Heern, byrde [v. rr. heryn, herne}, 
ardea. 1530 Patscr. 231.1 Herne a foule, Aeron. 1604 
Drayton Ozele 71 The Herne, by soaring shewes tempcs- 
tuous showres. 16z1 Burton Anat. A/c/. um, iil. n. i. (1651) 
609 As an Hearn when she fishes, still and prying on all sides. 
1726-46 Tuomson I intcr 146 Loud shrieks the soaring hern. 
1850 Tennyson /az Alem. ci, The trook shall babble down 
the plain... And flood the haunts of hern and crake. 1855 
— Srovk 23, 1 con:e from haunts of coot and hern. ; 

b. With defining epithet, applied to other species 


of the genus drdva and allicd genera. 

1577 IfotinsueD Chron., Scot. vi. (18.8) V. 10 A great 
store of soland geese (not vnlike to those which Plinie calleth 
water easles, or (as we saie) sea herons). 161 Corar., 
dA igrette, a fowle very like a Heron, but White; a criell 
Heron, or dwarfe Heron. 1624 Capt. Smitu birginia v. 
17x Many sorts of Fowles, as the gray and white Hearne. 
1678 Rav Willughby'’s Oruith. 279 Lesser Ash-coloured 
Heron. A name for Night Heron, Nycticorax Cardeui. 
1839 Stoneuousr A.rholine 65 The egret and the night 
heron are, { believe, entirely extinct. 1845 YARRELL //is/. 
Birds (ed. 2) 11. 519 Vhe Great White Heron (Ardea aéa! 
can only be considered as an accidental visiter. /6rd. 53% 
‘The Squacco Heron feeds on small fishes, mollusca, and in- 
sects, 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 416 Sclilegel retained all 
inthe genus A dea, dividing it into eight sections, the roe 
of which may perhaps be Englished—Great Herons, a 
Herons, Egrets, Semi-egrets, Rail-like Herons, Little | ca 
terns, Bitterns, and Night-Herons. /és/. 418 Large as is the 
cominon Heron of Europe, it is exceeded in size by the Great 
Blue Heron of America, eee Repgetas ae 

eron, A. purpurea, as a well-known Europe S. 
Be enon bere. /did. 419 wole, Ardea ralloides 


And 


1891-7 


HERONER. 


..is the *Squacco-Heron’ of modern British authors—the 
distinctive name, given ‘Sguacco’” by Willughhy and Ray 
from Aldrovandus, having been misspelt by Lathan. 

2. alérih. and Comb., as heron-crest, -plume; 
heron- (hern-hawking; heron-like, -lopped adjs. ; 
also heron-bluter, Sc. name of the snipe (Jam.) ; 
heron- (hern)-dog, a dog used in heron-hawking. 

1817 Moore Lalla R., Veiled Proph. iii, Chiefs of th’ 
Uzbek race, Waving their *heron crests with martial grace. 
a 1613 Oversury Newes, Countrey Newes Wks. (1856) 174 
‘That a courtier never attaines his selfe-knowledge, hut by 
report. ‘Phat his hest embleme is a *hearne-dog. 1709 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4539/1 Their Majesties came to this Place, 
to see the Diversion of *Hern-hawking. 1766 PENNANT 
Zool, (1776) 1. 422 Heron-hawking being so favourite a 
diversion of our ancestors, 1611 Cotcr., //aironnicr, of or 
belonging to, a heron; also, *heron-like, 1895 of. Sci. 
Monthly Apr. 772 ‘These heronlike falcons are distributed 
over the greater part of Africa. 1808 Scotr A/arm. i. vii, 
His cap..was graced With the proud “heron plume. 

+ He‘roner. O/s. Also 4 heroneer, 6 -eyr, 
hearoner, 7 herner. a. I. Aéronnzer (OF. also 
haironnier) adj., in faucon héronntier, {. harron, 
héron, Werox. ‘Yreated in Eng. as a sb. in appo- 
sition to fa/con, and thence used alone.) A falcon 
trained to fly at the heron; also, falcon heroner. 

€1374 Cnaucer Troylus iw. 385 (413) Ech for his vertu 
holden is for dere, Bope heroner, and faukon for ryuere. 
¢1385 — L.G. IV, 1120 Dido, Ne gentit hawtein faucoun 
heroner. 1575 J'urserv. Faulconrie 29 Vhe facon gentle. . 
is avery good hearoner. 1599 Tuvnnn Animadz, (1865) 39 
But this ‘ heroner ', is an cspeciall hawke. .of moore accompte 
then other hawkes are, because the flighte of the Herone ys 
moore daungerous then of other fowles. 1611 Coracr., 
Faulcon hatronnier, aherner, a faulcon inade onely to the 
heron. 

Heronry, hernery jhe‘raari, hounori). [f. 
Hieton, Hens +-ity.) A place where herons breed. 

a, 1616 Surrt. & Markn, Country Farme 671 To pro- 
uide therefore for a Heronrie or place to breed herons in. 
1622 -3 in Simpkinson MVashinytons (1860) App. 41 Cutting 
the greate tree in the heronrow, 1789 G. Wute Selborne 
xxiil. (1853) 94 Send me word .. whether the heronry con- 
sists of a whole grove or wood, or only a few trees, 1872 
Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes ie72) 25 It contains two or 
three wooded islets, upon one of which was a heronry. 

B. 1603-4 Acti Jas. /, c.27 § 6 So that hee or they shall 
hot shoote in anye... Gunne, within sixe hundreth paces of 
any Hernerie. 1786 W. Gitrin Lakes Cumbld. (1808) 11. xix. 
76 The screams of a hernery (the wildest notes in nature). 


Heron’s-bill. ?0ds. A book-name applied 
by Lyte to the British species of /rodium and 
Geranium; usually called Stork’s-bill and Craue's- 
bill. 


1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxii. 45 Vhere is found in this 
contrey diuers sortes of herbes, whose seedes be long and 
sharpe like to a Hearons beake or byl, the which for the self 
same cause, are all comprebended under the name and 
kindes of Hearons hill. 1611 CotGr. s.v. Aiguille, Storkes 
bil, Cranes bill, Hearons bill, Pinkneedle. 1864 Prior 
Plant-n., Heron's Bill, from the shape of the seed vessel. 

He'ronsew, -shew, -shaw. Now some- 
what arch. or dia’. Forms: a. 4-6, 9 da/. heron- 
sew, -e ,also 5 heroun-, heiroun-, heyroun-, 
heryn-sew(e, heronseu, 6 herensew, 8 herren- 
sue, 8-9 heronsue, -seugh, corruf/. herrin-, her- 
ringsue). £8. 5- hernsew, (5-6 hernesew, -e, 
6 hearnsew, 7 hernseu, 9 <za/, hernser, -sey, 
harnsa, -ser, -sey). ‘y. 6-9 heronshew, (6- 
hearonshew, 7 heronshoe, -showe, 9 dial. 
-sheugh,-shuf). 96. 5-7 hernshew, herneshewe, 
(6 hernshoe, hearnsheaw, 7 hearneshoe, 9 dza/. 
herrinshouw). ¢. 7- heronshaw. (¢. 6- hern- 
shaw, (6 hearne-, 6-7 herne-, 7 hirnshaw.e). 
[ME. Aeronsew, etc., a. OF. heroncean (Palsgr.), 
earlier heronce/, pl. -gaux (Godef.), dim. of heron. 

Tbe ending -sez for F. -ceaw has in some dialects come 
down as -sué, -sey, -ser; but it also passed in 16th c. into 
«shew, afterwards popularly made into -shoe, «show, and 
-shaw. Inthe last of these forms it was erroneously taken 
by Cotgr. for shazv = wood. In coast dialects Aeron- or 
hern- is now frequently corrupted to Aerrin’, herring, the 
shoals of which fish are said to be followed by herons.] 

Zit. A little or young heron; but in current use 
= HERON, 

a, ¢1386 Cuaucer Sgr.’s T. 60, 1 wol nat tellen .. of hir 
swannes nor of hir heronsewes [v.. heirounsewis]. 1409 
Durham MS. Cell. Roll, in iit} herounseus emp., xv d. 
1542 Boorbe Dyctary xv. (1870) 270 A yonge herensew is 
lyghter of dygestyon than acrane. 1764 T. Bryoces Homer 
Travest. (1797) 11. 381 When to their view Appeared a long- 
legged heron-sue. 1785 Hutton Bran New Wark 30 
Nivwver did hullet, herrensue, or miredrum, mak sic a noise 
before. 1796 W. Marsuatt EZ. Vorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss., 
lerrinsew, 1825 Brockett, Heronsew, lleronseugh. 1855 
Rosinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘As tbin as a herring-sue’, 
a tall lanky person. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. VW. 111 
We got. .two butterhumps and a heronsew. 

B. ¢1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 450 Pygge 
rosted..and hernesewes. 1567 Maptet Gr. Forest 88 The 
heron or hearnsew is called Ardea for mounting aloft. 1635 
Swan Spec. AL. viii. § 2 (1643) 392 The Heron or Hernsew 
is a fowl that liveth about waters, a@182z5 Foray Voc. £. 
Anglia, Harnsey,a heron. 1885 Swainson Names Birds 
144 Harnser (Suffolk).. Hernsew, Heronseugh (Yorkshire). 

y. 1563 B. Gooce Eglogs viii. (Arb.) 68 The Hearonsbew 
mountes aboue the clouds. Ye Crowes ech other do cry; All 
this showes rayn. 1613 Markuam Eng, Husbandman 1.1. 
iii. (1635) 12 If Hernes or Heronshoes cry much in their 
flying. 1620 VeNNER Via Recta iti. 64 The young Heron- 
showes are with some accounted a very dainty dish. 1805 
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Scotr Last A/instr. vi. vi, Capon, heron-shew, and craue. 
1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Heronsheugh, heronseugh, heron- 
shuf, heronsyueff, heerinseugh, a heron. 
1575 Ik. Hake Newes out of Powles Churchyd. D ij b, 
joth Capon, Swan, and Hernshoe good. 1575 LANEHAM 
Let, (1871) 8 Wyre cagez..in them, liue Bitters, Curluz, 
Shoouelarz, Hear[n}sheawz .. and such like deinty Byrds. 
1613-16 W. Browne Srit, Past. nu. ¥, Upon whose tops the 
Herneshew bred her young. 

e. 1678 Ray I tllughby's Ornith. 277 The common Heron 
or Heronshaw. Thence 1768 in Pennant Zool. 11. 339. 

g. 1530 Parscr. 187 //eronceav, an hernshawe. 1593 
Nasue Christ's 7. 91a, A Hearneshaw (a whole afternoone 
together) sate on the top of S. Peters Church in Cornehill. 
1596 Srenser /*. Q. v1. vil.g As when a cast of Faulcons 
make their flight At an Herneshaw, that lyes aloft on wing. 
1617 Monyson / tin. 1.146 The Hands. .the English call Silly 
- allabound with Conies, Cranes, Swannes, Ilirnshawes, and 
other Sea birdes. 1867 Cartyce Rernin. (1881) 11.147 The 
only time I ever saw a hernshaw (‘herrin’-shouw’ the 
Annandalers call it) actually fishing. 

th. Crtel-Heronshaw = Cityau heron, the 
Egret or Lesser White IIeron. Ods. 

1655 MouretT & Bexnet /lealth's (improv, (1746 176 All 
the Heronshaws, namely, the black, white, Criel- Heronshaw, 
and the Mire-dromble. 

ec, Phrase. 70 know a hawk from a heronshaw. 

Conjectural emendation of the Shaksperian ‘I know a 
Hawke from a Handsaw ’, proposed by Hanmer (1744), who, 
being a Suffolk inan, founded this on the East Anglian 
dialectal Aarnsey, harnsa, harnser (see B. Wence his rc 
writers: see HIANDSAW. 

1765 Pennant Zool. (1812 I] 11 Not to know the Hawk 
from the Heronshaw, was an old proserb taken originally 
froin this diversion Jheron-hawking]; but, in course of time, 
served to express great ignorance in any science. 1838 
Gen. P/Tuomvson “rerc, (1842) 1V. 315 What claim I have 
to your attention as one that knows a hawk from a herring. 
sue, it is for yourselves to settle. 1865 Carivie /redk. Gt. 
xxl. v. X. 94 The clever Elliot, who knew a hawk from a 
hernshaw, never floundered into that platitude. 

*. Erroneously explained by Cotgr. from SHaw a 
wood; whence in Kersey and later Dictionaries; 


but app. never really so used. 

1611 Cotcr., //arronniere, a herons neast, or ayrie; a 
herneshaw, or shaw of wood, wberein herons breed. 1706 
Pinups (ed. Kersey), //ern-shaw or hernery, a Place 
where Ilerns breed. 1755 Jonnson, //eronry, Heronshax, 
a place where herons breed. 1826 J Tuomsox Eéymons 
Eng, Words, Hernshaw, aheronry. [So in later Dicts.] 


Heroogony, -ologist, -ology, -ship, 
-theism : see under Hrito, Heros, obs. f, Hero. 

Heroun, -e, obs. forms of }}Eton. 

He‘ro-wo:rship. The worship or adoration 
of heroes: a. of the deified heroes of antiquity and 


mythology; b. of heroic men generally. 

1774 Burney //rst. Alus. 1. 207 (Jod.) ‘Yo the adoration 
of these [sun, moon, and stars] succeeded hero-worship in 
the deification of dead kings and legislators. 1796 W. 
Tavtor in Alonthly Mag. 11. 778 Can it then be really true 
that hero-worship is a rational sort of idolatry? c18z0 
S. Rocers /taly, Aletllerie 62 Records of the past That 
prompt to hero-worship. 1840 Cartvte (¢7t/e) On Heroes, 
Hero-worship and the heroicin History. 

So Hero-worship wv. (s0ce-wd.) lrans., to 
worship as a hero; He‘ro-wo rshipper. 

1857 Hveues Tom Brown u. viii, We marched down to 
the School-house, a hero-worshipper, who would have 
satisfied the soul of Thomas Carlyle himself. 1865 Mks. 
Cartyte Lett. HT. 278, 1 have seldom seen a foolisher 
hero-worshipper. 1884 Epxa Lyatie We 7wo xxii. (1889) 
184 Tell him. .that you hero-worship Sir Michael Cunning- 
bam, the statesman of the age. 

|| Herpes (h5-1pzz). Also 7 hirpes, 8 harpes. 
[L., a. Gr. pms (épryr-) shingles, lit. a creeping, 
{. pte to creep.] 

1. A disease of the skin (or sometimes of a nucous 
membrane) characterized by the appearance of 
patches of distinct vesicles. (Applied widely to a 
number of cutaneous affections. ' 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. Ixi. (1495) 277 This 
euyll is callyd Herpes. /did. \xiii, 278 Suche a scabbe 
highte Herpes Cingula. 1562 Turner //erba/ il. 111 The 
herbe fyue leue .. stayeth and holdeth back crepinge sores 
called Herpetas. 1601 Hottaxn Pliny II. 391 Any sore 
that runneth on still and corrodeasit goeth. [»zargin] Which 
also is called Herpes: as the shingles, wilde fire, and wolfe. 
1643 J. Steer tr. Exper. Chyrurg. v. 14 Hirpes or wild fire 
had invaded his wbole legge. 1771 Mackenzie in Phil. 
Trans. LX11.17 A gentleman‘s son..with a herpes round 
the neck, which had proved extremely obstinate. 1842 
T. H. Burcess Man. Dis. Skin 81 The formation of 
vesicles in groups upon an inflamed base, is always sufficient 
to distinguish herpes from other vesicular affections. ; 

2. Entom. A genus of Coleoptera of the family 
Curculiontdx (weevils). 

Herpetic (haipe'tik), a.) [f. Gr. épanr- (see 
ptec.) +-Ic. Cf. F. herpétigue.] Pertaining to or 
of the nature of herpes; affected with herpes. 

1783 J. C. Smytuin A7ed. Comnrun. 1. 193 Herpetic spots 
and blotches. 1804 Afed. Frnl. XII. 97 Those herpetic 
affections which so frequently appear among the children 
of the poor. 1865 Livincstone Zambest xix. 375 We saw 
the herpetic eruptions round their mouths. 

So Herpe‘tical @., of the nature of herpes. 

1767 A. Camppett Lexiph. (1994) 38 A pruriginous, her- 
petical, and incurahle eruption of pustules. 

Herpettic, a.2 nonce-wd. [f. Gr. épmer-dv reptile 
+-1c.] Crawling, reptilian. 

1848 Lowett Biglow P. Ser. 1. Poems 1890 II. 63 An 
abject and herpetic Public Opinion is the Pope, tbe Anti- 
Christ, for us to protest against. 


HERRING. 


Herpetiform (haip?tiffim), a. /ath.  [ad. 
n0d.L. herpétiform-is, f. herpes, herpil- Wenves.] 
Presenting the form or appearance of herpes. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1894 M. Monais Dis. Skin 
vi_ 102 The vesicles are arranged in herpetiform groups. 

Herpetism (hip/tiz'm). /a/h. [a. F. herpd- 
fisme, {. L. herpet- HERPES; see -IsM.] A consti- 
tutional tendency to herpes or similar diseases. 

1856 in Tuomas Med. Dict. 1891 W. A Jamitson Dis. 
Skin x, (ed. 3) 144 French authors speak much of herpetism, 

Herpetography ! (hdipétp'grifi). [f. Gr. épme- 
tov creeping thing, reptile, f. prev to creep, ciawl 
+-GRAPHY.] (See quot.) 

1736 Bairey ‘folio) Pref., lerpetography .. a Description 
of creeping Things, 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Herpeto'graphy®. [f Gr. éprnr- Heres 
+-GRarny.] A description of the disease herpes. 

1854 in Mayne £.rfos. Lex. 

llence Herpetogra’phical a. 

1854 Mayne “xpos. Lex., Herpetographicus .. of or 
belonging to herpetography : herpetographical. : 

He'rpetoid, a. Zoo/. [f. Gr. éperov creeping 
thing, reptile +-o1p.] Reptiliform; sauroid. 

1889 Cent. Dict.s.v., The archicopteryx is a herpetoid bid. 

Herpetology ! (hsipetglodzi). [fas Henrr- 
TOGRAPHY 1; see -LoGy. Ct. F. herpclologie.] That 
part of zoology which treats of reptiles. 

1824 Watt Sill. Brit. WM. Subjects, (lerpetology. 1828 
Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 333 Keptiles, Vhis department 
of Natural History is frequently treated of under the 
general title of Herpetology. 1865 Sat. Nev. 7 Jan. 30 2 
Indian reptiles. .omitted in general works on Herpetology. 

Ilence He rpetolo-gic, He:rpetolo gical adjs., 
pertaining toherpetology; He:rpetolo gically a/v, 
i s¢lation to herpetology; Herpeto‘logist, one 
versed in herpetology. 

1828 Wenster,//erpetologic, llerpetological, llerpetologist. 
1835 Kirpy //ad. & Just, Anim. VW. xxii. 442 The dragon 
of modern Herpetologists. 1850 11. MiLteR /ootpr. Creat. 
v. (1874) 80 One of the links with the Saurians which esta- 
blish its _herpetological relationship. 1883 A¢henzur 24 
Feb. 250 The inost distinguished herpetologistin thiscountry. 
31886 Edin. Rev. Apr. 320 Dr. Giinther considers that herpeto- 
logically Egypt must be included in the Palawarctic region. 

Herpetology *. [f. as Herrerociaruy 2 + 
ert That part of pathology which treats of 
lierpes ; a description of herpes. 

1857 Denciison Wed. Dict. 460 Merpetography ..a 
description of the different forms of herpes, as Herpetology, 
Mer petologia, is a treatise on the same. 1893 J. Hutcuis. 
son Archives Surg. V. No. 17. 88 No. clxviu Jof Catechism 
of Surgery] (¢7t/e) Herpetology. 

Herpeto'tomy. ([f. Gr. épmerév reptile + 
-touxia cutting.] ‘The dissection of reptiles; the 
auatomy of reptiles. So Herpeto'tomist, a dis- 
sector of reptiles. In mod. Dicts. 

Herple, variant of JlinrLe v. 

Herpolhode (h3upflhdud). Geom. [f. Gr. 
épm-ev to creep + mdAos pole + dds way, path.] 
A plane curve described by the point of contact of 
an ellipsoid with a fixed plane, the centre of the 
ellipsoid being fixed while the ellipsoid rolls upon 
the plane. 

1868 E. J. Roctn Riesd Dynam, 329 The point of con- 
tact of the ellipsoid with the plane on which it rolls tracey 
out two curves, one on the surface of the ellipsoid, and one 
on the plane..the second..is called the herfothode. 

Herrald‘e, obs. forms of HIERALD sé. 

Herre, obs. f. Hain; var. Hamte, Her sd.. Obs. 

Herre3eld(a, -3elde, var. WereyeLp, Obs. 

Herrie, Sc. form of Ilatry v. 

He‘rriment. ‘Sc. [f. 4er7y, Sc. form of HARRY 
v.+-MENT.] Harrying, 1avaging, devastation. 

178 Burns Brigs Ayr 171 The herryment and ruin of 
the country. 1836 Vart's Alag. ILI. 426 It was. .the scene 
of continual spreaths, liftings. reavings, and herriments. 

Herring (he'rin). Forms: a, 1 héring, -ine, 
-inge, -incg, I-7 hering, 4-6 heryng/e, 5-6 
heeryng, 6 hearyng(e, 6-7 (8-9 d¢za/.) hearing, 
(3 heirreng, hearrynge, 6 heyring, 7 heerring) ; 
B. 5 herryng(e, 6-7 herringe,6-herring. [OE. 
hering, héring =OF¥ tis. héreng, EF ris haring,-ink, 
MLG. harink, herink, LG. hering, MDu. harznc, 
herinc, Du. haring, OUG. héring, MUG. herinc, 
G. haring, hering. The Romanic names, F. hareng, 
It. aringa, etc. are from OHG. 

(The ulterior derivation of the WGer. Aaring is uncertain: 
one conjecture is, ad. L. ha/ec, changed by popular etymo- 
logy (Diez). Kluge thinks the OHG. and MHG. variant 
with short vowel, Agring, was influenced by popular asso- 
ciation with OHG. Agr7 ‘host,’ as if‘ the fish that comes in 
hosts’; but the shortening of the ¢ in later Eng. (rare 
before 16th c.) appears to be merely phonetic. The vowel 
is still long in various dialects.)] ; 

1. A well-known sea fish, C/lupea harengus, in- 
habiting the North Atlantic Ocean, and coming 
near the coast at certain seasons in enormous shoals 
to spawn. It isan important article of food, and 
is the object of extensive fisheries on the British, 
Dutch, and Norwegian coasts. Also applied to 
other species of Clzefea. 

Battie of sthe) Herrings (¥. bataille des harengs), 
popular name of the battle at Rouvrai, 12 Feb. 1429, fought 
in defence of a convoy of provisions : see quot. 1548. 


HERRING. 


a. a7zoo Epinal Gloss. 910 Sardinas, heringas. ¢ 1000 
fEcrric Colloguy in Wr.-Wilcker 94/13 Hzrincgas and 
leaxas, mereswyn and stirian. az100 Ags. Ioc. ibid. 319/13 
Taricus, nel allec, berinc. 12.. Charter of Elfwig \dated 
1060-66) in Cod. Dipl. IV. 172, vi. merswin and .xxx. pu- 
senda heryngys alce eare. ¢ 1300 Havelok 758 Keling he 
tok, and tumberel, Hering, and the makerel. a1q00 £xg. 
Gilds (1870) 354 Euerych sellere of herynge in be lente. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv.237/1 Heerynge, fisshe. 1477 in Surtees Alisc. 
(1888) 27 Heirreng for tiij a penny. 1512 Nottingham Rec. 
III. 340 He sold his heyring at his plesure. 1535 Act 27 
Hen, VITI,c. 3 Fisher men .. vse commonly to conducte 
and conuey their hearing sprottes and other fyshe to... 
Kyngstone. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI, 106 This conflict 
(because the most part of the cariage was heryng and lenten 
stuffe) the Frenchmen cal, the .. battail of berynges. 1617 
Moryson /fi2. 11. 206 Two hearings every fisb day. 1624 
Cart. Smitn Virginia 1. 10 All Herings in abundance. 
¢1790 Lapy Nairne Song ‘ Caller Herrin'.’ Who'll buy my 
caller herrin’ [Sc. hairin’]? They're no brought here without 
brave darin’ [other rimes farin’, despairin’], 1828 Craven 
Dial, Heering, Hearing. 

B. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvin. xxi. (1495) 781 
It is sayd that the camelion lyueth oonly by ayre .. the 
herryng by water. 1472 Surtees Misc. (1888) 23 Feche & 
herrynge. 1570 Levins J/anif. 136/19 Herring, 4alec. 1665 
Surv. AG. Netherl, 111 Our Fish, especially our Herring, 
being..of general use for food throughout Europe. 1720 De 
Foe Caft. Singleton xiii. (1840) 231 The majority.. were for 
pickling up the poor Dutchmen among the herrings ; in a 
word,..for throwing them all into the sea 1880 GUNTHER 
Fishes 659 Clupea mirabilis.—The Herring of the North 
Pacific. es 

b. With qualifications, expressing the condition 
of the fish, or the way in which it is cured. 

Black herring, a kind of cured herring. Kippered h., 
= Kipper, qg.v. Mazy h., the highest hrand of herring, 
which are full of roe. Red h., a herring having a red 
colour from being cured by smoking; also fig.: see Ren 
HERRING. Round shore-h., herring salted just as they 
come from the water. Split h.. gutted herring cured and 
packed for the market. White h. (a) fresh herring; () 
herring salted but not smoked. White-salted h., herring 
cured according to the French method by gutting and 
packing in a thick brine, in which they stand until they are 
finally packed in fresh lime and salt. (See also Broateo 
ppl. a.', Corveo, Crux, Futr a. 1 e, GREEN @.,SHOTTEN a.) 

c 1420 Liber Cocornim (1862) 53 Cover py white heryng .. 
pen cover red heryng and set abufe. 1469 /fouseh. 
Ord. (1790) 102 White herringes a laste, that is to say xij 
barrelles. 1538 Bate 7hre Lawes 1566 They loue no pese 
porrege nor yet reade hearynges in lent. 1605 Suaks. Lear 
lt. vi. 32 Hopdance cries in Tom's belly for two white 
herring. 1617 Moryson /éin. 1. 148 The English export 
into Italy great quantity of red Ierrings. 1722 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6040/1 Salt used in the curing and making of White- 
Herrings. 1831 Str J. Stncratr Corr. IL. 397, 1 begged 
him to give orders to send me some barrels of red herrings, 
‘cauzht and cured in Scotland. 1883 Fisheries Exhrb. Catal. 
72 Cured fish of various kinds—Black Herrings, Red Her- 
rings, Kippers, Bloaters. 1883 Argosy 278 Fresh or white 
herrings, as they are called on the Norfolk coast, should be 
broiled. . , 

ec. Applied, with qualifications, to other fishes 
of the family C/efeidte, or resembling them. 

Branch herring, the alewife, Clufea vernalis. Cali- 
fornia h., a species inhabiting the North Pacific, C. mira- 
bitis, Crakeh., the scad. Fall h., C. mediocris. Fresh- 
water h, the pollan, a variety of whitefish found in the 
loughs of Ireland, Coregonus pollan. Garvie-h.: see 
Garvie. Lake h., the cisco, Coregonus hoyt, which 
abounds in Lake Ontario. Ohio h., the skipjack, Clupea 
chrysochloris. Rock h., a species of shad, Alosa fi-xta. 
Round h., £rrumeus sadina. Toothed h., the mooneye, 
Iyodon clodaius, Also King of the herrings, Chimzra 
monstrosa; also a species of ribbon-fish, Regalecus glesne. 
Mother or Queen of the herrings, the allise-shad, A /osa 
vulzaris. 

1686 Ray & Wittucusy //is?. Pisce. 1x. 1x. § 9 Clupea .. 
Ang. A Shad, the Mother of the Herrings. 1836 YARRELL 
Brit, Fiskes 11. 364 Northern Cbimzra. King of the Her- 
rings ..is generally taken when in pursuit of shoals of 
Herrings. 1861 Coucn Brit. Fishes 11. 138 Crake Herring, 
Scad (North of Ireland) 77ichurus vulgaris. 1865 /bid. 
IV, 292 An attempt to obtain examples of the Pollan in 
Ireland was met with the reply that no fish was known by 
that name, although .. it was discovered that tbe Fresh- 
water Herring was familiarly known to every one. 

2. Proverbial phrases. + A'etther (210) barrel better 
herring, never a barrel the (a) better h.: i.e. never 
one better than another, nothing to choose between 
them; see bArREL 4. Netther fish, flesh, nor good 
red h.: see Fisu sb.1 4c. Dead as a h.: see 
Deana. 32b. J tke not barrel or h.: 1 dislike 
the whole of it. “very h. should hang by its own 
head: every one should stand on his own merits. 
Also thick as herrings (i.e. in shoals); like her- 
rings in a barrel; as thin as a herring. 

1546 J. Hevwooo Prov, (1867) 84 A foule olde riche 
widowe, whether wed would ye, Or a yonge fayre imayde, 

eyng poore as ye be? In neither barrell better hearyng 
(quoth hee), 1583 Stanvuurst #meis u. (Arb.) 45 For a 
ful reckning, I lyk not barrel cr hearing. 1674 tr, A/ar- 
tintere's Voy. N. Countries 127 There was never a Barrel 
better Herring, one as rich and ill favoured as the other. 
1795 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 1812 IV. 234 
irtues thick as Herrings in their souls. 1818 Scott Rod 

Roy xxvi, ‘Na, na! let every herring hing by its ain head.’ 
1824 Cartyce in Froude Life (1882) I. 262 It is the law 
in Yarmouth that every herring hang by its own head. 
1891 N. Goutp Double Event 117 (Farmer) People jammed 
inside like herrings in a barrel. 

3. altrib. and Comb. a. General combs.: as 
herring-barrel, -boat, -curer, -fisher, -fishery, feel, 
Sry, -harvest, -lugger, -monger, -net, -pie, -scale, 
“Season, -Spawn, -tinte, -tub; herring-sized adj. 
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1420 /nv. in Linc. Chapt. Acc. Bk, A. 2. 30. If. 69, 2d 
*heryngbarelles, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 466 And 
the Mast was one Cane as bigge as a Herring-Barrell. 1818 
Scott Rob Key xxvii, He wadna for a’ the herring-barrels in 
Glasgow [etc.]. @ 1856 H. Mitcer Crusse Betsey vi. (1858) 
99 A fleet of *herring-boats lay moored beside them. 1615 

«. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner 11. 625 The charge of one 
hundred Last of *herring casks or barrels. 1858 Simmonos 
Dict. Trade,* Herving-curer, a gutter and salter of berrings. 
1765 J. Brown Chr. $271. (1814) 206 No *herring-drove, 
but a storm approacheth. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4058/5 The 
Sorlings went off to the *Herring- Fishers. 1615 E. S. Brit. 
Buss in Arb. Garner 11. 625 Upon conference with some 
experienced in this *berring fishery. 1838 Pesny Cyc?. X. 
286 2 The principal herring-fishery off the coast of Norfolk 
and Suffolk commences in September and ends in the 
beginning of December. 188 Eona Lyatt Hardy Norse- 
man iv. 39 We shall have the *herring-fleet back from 
Iceland before many days. r59: Percivatt Sf. Dict., 
Anchova, *hering frie, halecula, 1865 H. H. Dixox Fiedd 
§ Fern iv. 65 Even the mild porpoise..is busy chasing the 
herring-fry. 1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 54 Vacke returned 
the Caterer .. and powred downe the *herring merchant his 
hundred ducats. 1614 Eng. way to Wealth in Harl. Misc. 
iMalh.) II]. 242 The *herring-mongers of Yarmouth. 1535 
Aberdeen Reg. V.15(Jam.) Ane “harein nett. r615 E.S. 
Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner 111. 625 The particulars of her 
herring-nets, and of the warropes and other ropes, cords, 
and lines. 1599 Nasue Lenten nue & 71 Euery yeare about 
Lent-tide, the sherifes of Nurwich take certayne “herring pies 
--and send them as a homage. 1778 ons Gazetteer (ed. 2) 
s.v. Norwich, The sheriffs are obliged by their charter to 
present the King with r2 herring-pies yearly, 1039 in Earle 
Land.charters 297 And hafde hit him wel neh twelf monad 
and twegen *hzringc timan. 

b. Special combs. : herring-brook = HERRING- 
POND; herring-cooper: see quot.; herring- 
drift: see Drirt 11b; herring-gull, a species 
of gull, Larus argentatus, which follows herring- 
shoals and preys upon them; herring-gutted 
a., having a narrow, thin body like a herring; 
+ herring-hang, a building in which herrings 
are hung to cure; herring-hog (/ra/.\, the gram- 
pus; herring-king = King of the herrings (see 
1c); herring-man, a ian engaged in the her- 
ring-fishery; herring-pike, a fish of the group 
Clupesoces; herring-salmon, a name of N. Ame- 
lican species of Coregonus; herring-silver (see 
quot.); herring-wife, a woman who sells her- 
Tings; herring-work, hcrring-bone work \Ogil- 
vie). 

1810 Naval Chron. XX1V. 451 Unknown on this side the 
*herring-brook. 1892 Ladonr Commission Gloss.,* Herrin, 
Coopers, who make the casks in which herrings are packed. 
1851 /dlustr. Catal. Gt. [xhib. 11. 514” Herring-drift, 18 feet 
deep, 11 fathoms long. 1857 Chambers’ Inform. 1. 709/1 
Arctic gulls, whose plumage differs from that of the *her- 
ting-gull. 1892 Daily News 13 Dec. 4 8 Vhe herring-gull 
—the pirate of the sea. 1726 ArpuTHNoT Duss. Dumpling 
g Meagre, *Herring-gutted Wretches. 1811 Sporting Alag. 
38 Lank-jawed, herring-gutted plebeans. 1682 J. Cottixs 
Salt & Fishery 106 They are hanged up in the *Herring- 
Hangs, or Red- Herring Houses. c 1640 J. SmytH //undred 
of Berkeley (1885) 319 The Sturgeon, Porpoise, Thornpole.. 
the “herringe hogge. 1674 JossELyn J'oy. New Eng. 10 
We saw many Grandpisces or Herring-hogs, hunting the 
scholes of Herrings. 1884 Day in Fisheries Exvhib. Lit. 11. 
165 The genus Chimera .. as it makes raids upon the Her- 
rings, it is called the ‘*Herring King’. a@1568 Ascuam 
Scholem,(Arb.)152 Not much vnlike the fisher men of Rye, 
and *Hering men of Yarmouth. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 
Pref. 28 Its a hard world, when heerring men revile fisher- 
nien. 1836 RicHarpson Fishes 180 The ~Herring salmon 
forms its [the namaycush's] principal food in Lake Huron. 
1706 Puituups */lerring-stlver, Money formerly paid as an 
F.quivalent for the Custom of giving a certain Quantity of 
Herrings for the Provision of a Religious House. 1611 
Corer., Harengiere, a *Herring-wife ; a woman that cries, 
or sells Herrings. 

Hence Herring v. ¢7ans,, to manure with herring. 

1880 Goope & Atwater Hist. Menhaden 249 (Cent.) In 
Maine they talk of land that has been herringed to death. 

Herring-bone, sé. (c.) 

1. The bone of a herring. 

1652 Season. Exp. Nether/, 8. 1 was pleased to hear so 
rich a Towne. .could be Founded on Herring-Bones. 1857 
Chambers’ Inform. 1. 709/2 The popular saying of being 
founded on herring-bones is as applicable to the thriving 
town of Wick, as Amsterdam, 

2. attrib. or adj. Resembling in appearance the 
bones of a herring. a. Sewzng. Herring-bone 
stitch, a kind of stitch in which the threads are 
set obliquely at equal angles on opposite sides of 
a line, or crossing each other: hence herring-bone 
seam, thread, Also absol. = herring-bone stitch, etc. 

1659 TorkiANo, A-spina pesce .. the hearing-bone stitch. 
1767 Goocu 77reat. Wonnds 1. 453 That kind of stitch 
called by sempstresses the herring-bone or a flat seam. 
1866 R. Cuampers ss. Ser. 1. 198 Causes your clothes to 
be .. embroidered in the herring-bone fashion. 1880 /’/ain 
Hints 24 Herring-bone, called ‘cat’s teeth’ in the West of 
England, is the name of the stitch used for flannel work. 

b. Arch. Applied to a kind of masonry and of 
paving in which the stones or tiles are set obliquely 
in alternate rows so as to form a zigzag pattern: 
as herrine-bone ashlar, balk, bond, work, etc. 

1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 238 They make a good Pave- 
ment, and. .[it] looks handsomly, especially if laid Herring- 
bone fashion. 1836 Parker Gloss. Archit. s.v., The interior, 
or backing, of Roman walls is often of irregular herring- 
bone work. 1848 Rickman's Archit. App. 36 Rude and 
wide jointed rag-work, with some herring-bone. 1853 
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Archzol, XXXV. 384 The walls to this room were 3 feet 
thick, with herring-bone masonry. 1865 Lussock Preh. 
Times v. (1869) 137 Urns ., decorated by. .incised patterns 
in which the chevron or herring-bone constantly recurs, 

ce. Weaving and Clothmaking. Applied to stuffs 
in which a zigzag pattern (as in b) is worked: 
as herring-bone twill, weaving. Also absol. A 
stuff having a herring-bone pattern. 

1860 All Year Round No. 53. 63 Barragons and fustians, 
herringbones, thicksets..dimities and velveteens, for which 
Bolton was famous. 1882 Cautreitp & Sawaro Dict. 
Needlework, Herringbone-twill, a name by which a soft 
slight dress material is known. 1887 Cassed/’s Fan. Alag. 
Oct. 697/1 With an interwoven corded stripe, with chevron 
or berring-bone weaving between. 

da. Carpentry. Herring-bone bridging, so 
absol. Aerrzig-bone, ‘ strntting-pieces between thin 
Joists, diagonally from the top of one to the bottom 
of another, to prevent lateral deflection’ (Knight 
Dict. Mech. 1875). 

He'rring-bone, v. _[f. prec. sb.] 

lL. trans. Yo work with a herring-bone stitch. 
Also aésol. or intr. 

1787 Mrs. Trimmer Econ. Charity 79 Plain linen Caps, 
with binders herring-boned with coloured Cruel. 1873 Miss 
Lroucuton Nancy 11. 101 She has been teaching me how 
toherring-bone. 1880 Plain Hints 25 The raw edge should 
be herring-boned down about four or six threads deep. 

2. trans. To mark with a herring-bone pattern. 

1887 T. Haroy IWoodlanders U1. ¥. 101 A sanded floor, 
herring-boned with a broom. /4i.7. xv. 307 Vhe herring: 
boned sand of the floor. 

Herring-buss. Obs. exc. //ist. [a. Du. har- 
ing-buis: see Buss sb.1]_ A two- or three-masted 
vessel used in the herring-fishery. 

1615 E.S. Brit, Buss in Arb. Garver IIL. 636 To seek 
out the said Hegring Busses, and to buy of them their her- 
rings. 1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2684/3, 7 or 8 French Frigats 
and Privateers .. fell in with our Herring-Busses. 1776 
Apam Samiti J#, . 1v.v. (1869) 11. 93 The tonnage bounty 
upon the herring-buss fishery. 1832 Carty..e Sart. Res. 1. 
v, The common fleet of herring-busses and whalers. 

+ Herring-cob. V/s. [See Consé.18.] The 
head of a herring; jg. a stnpid head: ct. Cous- 
HEAD. (In Dicts. from Littleton onward, erroneously 
given as ‘a young herring ’.) « 

1594, 1632 [see Cos sJ.18]. 1678 Ltttieton Lat. Dict. 
s.v. Cob, A herring-cob, /fadecula. 1706 Puitiirs (ed. 
Kersey), //erving-cob, a_young Herring. 1719 D'Urrey 
Pil to Purge Melanch., The rubbish and outcast of your 
herringcobs invention. 

Herringer (herina1). 
a, One who goes herring-fishing. 
in herring-fishing. 

1857 Kincstey /wo Y. Ago xiv, A lot of long-shore 
merchant-skippers and herringers, who went about calling 
themselves captains. 1887 /’al/ A/ald G. 2 May 11/2 We 
are not going to ride toa mile and a half of netting, likea 
herringer of the Minch. 

Herring-pond. /o70us. The sea or ocean, 
esp. the North Atlantic ocean. 

1686 J. Duxtonx Lett. fr. New Eng. (1867) 19 Ile send an 
account of the wonders I meet on the Great Herring- Pond. 
1689 in //art. Misc. (1746) VIII. 603/1 My sometime 
Friends and Allies on the other Side the Herring-pond. 1729 
Gay Polly 1. Wks. (1772) 146 How little are our Customs 
known on this side the herring pond. 1824 New Monthly 
Mag. X. 498 We hired_a boat to cross the herring pond 
Which intersects great Britain and fair France. 1861 Mrs. 
H. Wooo £. Lynne 1. ii. (1888) 157 I'd send them over 
the herring-pond if I could. 

|| Herrnhuter (he'rmbh/star). Also 8 Herren-, 
Hern-, 8-9 -hutter. [f. //errnhut (lit. the Lord’s 
keeping), the name of their first German settlement 
on the estate of Count von Zinzendorf in Saxony. 
See quot. 1753.] One of the sect of ‘ United 
Brethren’ or Moravians. 

1748 Whitchall Evening-Post No. 449 An Edict is pub- 
lished against the Moravian Brethren, or .. Herrenhutters. 
(1753 Scots Alag. May 212/1 Between this wood and the 
town or village is an hill called //u/Aberg, i.e. Vownguard 
fill, This gave occasion to the colonists to call themselves 
Huth des Herrn, and afterwards Herrnhnth, i.e. the guard 
or protection of the Lord.] 1834 Mary Howitt S&. Nat. 
fist., Swallow iv, Thou hast heard the lowing heifers On 
some good Herrnhuter's farm [in S. Africa]. 1879 Barinc- 
Gouin Germany I. 189 His spiritual songs .. now stand in 
the hymn-book of the Herrnhuters. 

Ifence He'rrnhutism,Herrnhu tenism,Herrn- 
hu'tianism, Moravianism. 

1753 Scots Alag. May 212/1 Herrnhutism does indeed .. 
appear to be .. essentially evil. 1879 Barinc-Gou.p Ger- 
many Il. 188 Pietinm of mystic tendency culminated in 
Count. .Zinzendorf .. and Herrnhutenism. 1882-3 ScHarr 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 11. 1604 Mysticism entered into 
various combinations with Pietism, Herrnhutianism [etc.]. 

Herrod, -old, -owd, obs. ft. HERALD sé. 

Herry, -ye, Sc. forms of Harry v. 

Herrylle, obs. form of Earu, 

Hers (hsiz), poss. pron. Forms: 3-5 hirs, 
hiris, 4-5 hires, 5 heres, -is, heerys, hyres, 5-6 
hyrs, 5- hers. [In form, a double possessive, 

. ° ’ ° 
f. poss, pron. Ai7e, Her, thus Azres, her's, hers (cf. 
ours, yours, theirs), app. by association with the 
possessive case in such phrases as ‘a friend oe 
John's’, whence ‘a friend of her's’, formerly ‘a 
friend of her (Atre)’. Of northern origin i the 
midland and southern equivalent being Hern!.] 


{f Tlerrinc + -rr.] 
b. A boat used 
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The absolute form of the possessive pronoun Her, 
tised when no notin follows: = Her one, her ones; 
that or those pertaining to her. (=F. /e sien, la 
steune, les siens, Ger. der, die, das thrive.) 

13.. Cursor Al, 8608 (Gétt.) Fra hir fere scho stal hir 
harn, And laid bi hir hirs (7rin. And leide hiren bere) so 
for-farn. /6id. 20016 (Cott.) Hirs [v.7v. hiris, hiren] ami wit 
all patican, 1382 Wyciir Fob xxxix. 16 She is maad hard 
to hir sones, as tho3 thei be not hiris. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer A/iller's 
7.221 Ffor this was his desir and hire (Pe/w. A/S. hers] 
also. — Man of Law's 7. 129, 1 moot been hires [v.r7. 
hers, hirs], I] may noon oother chese. ¢c 1430 Life St. Kath. 
(1884) 1 ‘To oure lordys wurschip and his holy moders and 
hyres. 1548 Hat Chron., Edw. /V, 219 [She] registered 
her selfe and hers, as persones there privileged. 1592 Suaks. 
Rom. & Ful. iii. 59 As mine on hers, so hers is set on 
mine. 16z1 Lapy M. Wrotn Urania 464 Shee was forced 
to confesse her's was the fault. 1841 Miate in Monconf. 1. 
257 They must be hers of her own right. 

b. Of hers= belonging to her. 

1478 J. Paston in Paston Lett, No. 812 HI. 219 Aftyr the 
dyssease of a steppe modyr of hyrs. 1482 J/onk of Evesham 
(Arb.) 70 A.. neybur of herys (printed herns]. 1483 Caxron 
Gold. Leg. 321 b/2 This lady..huryed them secretely in 
a felde of heerys, c¢ 1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 293 (181 ) 
302 These her eleemosinary acts of hers are almost vanished. 
Mod. She mentioned the matter to a friend of hers. 

tec. Formerly used for the fist of two posses- 
sives followed by a substantive, as ders and my 
Sather, now her father and mine. 

1611 Suaks. Cyd. v. v. 186 Hers and mine .\dultery. 
1707 in Lond. Gaz. No. 4356/2 Iler Majesty. is very sensible 
of their Zea] for Her’s and the Publick Service. 

+ Hers, foss. pron.* Obs. Also 4 heoris, 4-5 
heres, heris. [Iormed in same way as prec. 
on Her ‘their’; supplanted by Tutins before 
1300. A sonthern eqnivalent was IIekn?. The 
earlier form was here, Atre, etc.) = THeirRs. 

c1340 Cursor M. 2507 (Trin.) pei helde heres (v.r7. pairs, 
paires] was be lond, For pei hadde pe ouer hond, fbi? 
22578 And po to hores [v.r. heris}] vche a hurne. ¢ 1380 
Wvceur IVs. (1880) 300 Pore men,,pat hauen greet neede 
for hem & heoris. ¢ 1380 Antecrist in Todd Vhree Treat. 
Wycltf (1851) 133 Crist forsoke his wille; pei seken hers be 
it rijt or wronge. c1449 Pecock Aepr. 397 If Y..consente 
not for me and my Successours in my nani¢ and heris forto 
fulfille [etc.]. 

Hers’e, Sc. form$ of Hoanse. 

Hersale, obs. var. of I]rsex, flock. 

+ Hersall. Os. nonce-wd. A Spenscrian short- 
ening of RenkarsaL. Cf. IPERSING. 

1590 Spenser /. Q. 1. xi. 18 With this sad hersall of his 
heavy stresse The warlike Damzell was empassiond sore. 

Herschel (h3-sfél’. Astron. A name proposed 
(and to some extent used) for the planet ow 
called Uranus, after its discoverer, Sir William 
Hferschel in 1781. 

1819 Pantologia, Herschel, the name by which several 
astronomers call the primary planet discovered by Dr. Iler- 
schell in Mareh 1731. 1878 Newcoms (of, Astron. 355 
Herschel proposed to call the new planet Georgium Sidus 
.. Lalande thought the most appropriale name of the planet 
was that of its discoverer, and therefore proposed to call it 
Herschel. 7 : 

Herschelian (hoaifelian), @. (sb.) [f proper 
name //erschel +-VANx.] 

Of or pertaining to the astronomer Sir William 
Herschel (1738-1822), or his son Sir John Tfer- 
schel (1792-1871). Slerschelian (telescope), a form 
of reflecting telescope having a concave mirror 
slightly inclined to the axis, erschelian rays, the 
ultra-red heat rays of the spectrum, the existence 
of which was first proved by Sir W. Ilerschel. 

1992 Ail. Trans. LXXXII. 310, I looked at the planet 
with an Herschellean four and seven-feet reflector. 1837 
Gorwnc & Pritcnarp A/icrogr. 1553 Tbe Newtonian and 
Herschelian lelescopes having very small angles of aperture, 
will admit of concave metals with spherical figures. 1838 
Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 1.58 A seven feet Herschelian. 

So Hersche'lic a. = prec. 

1874 Fiske Cosmic Philos, i. 1.19 Beyond the red.. lie 
the so-called Herschellic rays, of least refrangibility. 

Herschelite (had-sféloit), iz. [Named 1825 
after Sir John Herschel: see -1re.) A hydrons 
silicate of alnminium, calcium, and sodium, now 
considered a varicty of chabazite. 

1825 T. Tuomsos Ann. Philos. Ser. u. X. 262 Dr. Wollas- 
ton .. has examined chemically a small quantity of Her- 
schelite. | 1868 Dana Alta. (ed. 5) 437 Herschelite .. 
accompanies phillipsite in a lava at Aci Castello. 

Herse (hois),sb. Also 5 hierche, 6 hercsse 6-7 
hearse. [a. F. Aerse (12th c. in Littré) harrow:— 
L. hirpex, hirpic-em, large rake nsed as a harrow. 
The same word which, in a different group of senses, 
has now the form Hearse, ] 

+1. A harrow, for agricultural use. Also b, A 
harrow nsed for a cheval-de-frise, and laid in the 
way or in breaches with the points upward to ob- 
struct the enemy. Oés. 

[1454 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 11. 555/1, 2 new herciz 
sive canill @ /8.] 1480 Caxton Ovid's A/et. xin. xv, He 
kembyd his heer wt an hierche in stede of a combe. 1727- 
41 Cuampers Cycl., ‘Jerse is also a harrow, which the 
besieged, for want of chevaux de Srise, lay either in the 
way, or in breaches, with tbe points up, to incommode the 
march as well of the horse, as the infantry. , 

e. A portetllis grated and spiked. /72s/. 
1704 J. Harnis Lex. Techu., Herse, in Fortification, is a 
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Lattice in the form nf a Ilarrow, and beset with many Iron 
Spikes. It is usually hung ..that the herse may fall, and 
stop up the Pass:ge..or other Entrance of a Fortress. 1841 
Archzologia XXX, 62 The..ahsence of the Herse is very 
unusual, and can only be explained, under the supposition 
that there was one at the porch of entrance, now fallen. 
d. //er, A charge representing a poitcullis or a 
harrow. 
1525 Ip. Berners Froiss, I clxxi. (clxvii.] sor The 
deuyse in y* Standerde was a Ierse golde, standyng on 


a hed goules. 
+2. Ail. A form of battle array. Cf. Hainow 


56.1 3. Obs. i 

The actual arrangement is much controverted. 

, 1523 I-p. Berners Frosss. 1, cxxx.156 Ihe archers. stode 
in maner of a herse, and the men of armes in the botome of 
the batayle. /bid. clx. 195 Men of armes afote and archers 
afore them, in maner of a herse. 1g81 Stvwarp A/art. 
Discipl. 1. 92 Vo place the like number in an hearse or 
square Batiaile.  /df/. 93 Sometime by reason of the 
ground it is necessarie to bring such a number into an 
hearse or twofolde battaile which maie be more auailable 
then the quadrant battaile. r1g90 Sir J. Suytu Disc. conc. 
Weapons 30-33. 1635 Barrirre Mil. Discip. xciv. (1643) 
zoo The Ifearse Battell .. is when the depth doth manifold 
exceed the length, thrice at the least. 1884 Kt. F. Burtos 
Bk, of the Sword 245 Vhe Phalanx or oblong herse was 
irresistible during the compact advance. 1897 Zug. //tst. 
Rev. July 432, etc. 

3. A frame on which skins are dried: see quot. 

1875 Ure's Dict. Arts IN. 513 hey [skins] must Le 
set to dry in such a way as to prevent their puckering, and 
to render them easily worked. ‘The sinall manufacturers 
make use of hoops for this purpose, but the greater employ 
au Aerse, or stout wooden fraine. 

Ilence Hersed a., drawn up in the military form- 
ation called a herse. 

1795 SouTHEY Joan ef Arc. §8 From his kersed bowmen 
how the arrows flew Thick, as the snow-flakes. 

+ Herse, v. Obs. rare. [f. OF. type *hersian, 
related to fertan Henry, as IlAtse z.! is to 
Hain v2} ¢rans, To glorify or extol, 

a 1400-60 sl lexander 2200 Mast hije 3¢ cre hersid & herid 
of 3oure strenthe. /ded. 248 Pe hizere I lrere him enhansed 
& hersude his name. ; 

Herself hoze‘lf, prow. (Ol. hire self, selfre, 
f, hire Wer, dal.-acc. pers. pron. + SeL¥. Self was 
in OF. an adj. which could be inflected in concord 
with any case of the pronotin; e.g. Ado self, hire 
selfre, hie selfe; the dative form is the source of 
the modein use. For the history of the construc- 
tions see SELF. } 

I. Emphatic use. = Very her, very she, that very 
woman, ctc.=L. tpsa. 

1. As dative and (later) general objective. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll. l1om. 219 [Ysaic] nemnede hire cun to 
more and hire su{l]f to gerde. a@1400-s0 Alerunder 347 
pan suld he say to hire-selfe sadly pire wordis. 1559 W. 
Cuxnincnam Cosmogr. Glasse 1 Men did more earnestly .. 
seke Vertu for hir selfe. AZod. Sbe was told that it was 
ineaut for herself, eds 

2. Standing in apposition with the nominative 
pronoun, or with a sb. in nominative or objective. 

1195 Lamb, [fom. 157 Heo werd hire solf waschen of hire 
fule sunnen. 15691 SHaks. 72vo Gent. v. iv. 98 And Julia 
her selfe did giue it me. 1697 Drvven Itrg. Georg. ui. 60 
[envy her self at last. .Shall give her Hands. 1762 Gotos. 
Cit, HW’, xviii. p10 He .. went in pursuit of Hansi herself, 
1838 Tniriwatt Greece V. 43 Sparta lierself forming the 
first. 1864 Bryce S/oly Rom. Emp. vi. (1875) 78 The Saracen 
wasted the Mediterranean coasts, and sacked Rome herself. 
‘Mod. | heard it from a lady who herself was present. 

3. Taking the place of the nominative pronoun. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 10822 (Girt. Of pat elide hir self was in 
[Coft. pat sco was in). a@ 1400-§0 ¢{/exander 266 Sone as 
hire selfe it sawe. 1400 Destr. Troy 4642 Hir seluyn is 
wrothe, And has wroght vs bis wedur. 1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, 
1. i. 81 The iealous ore-worne Widdow, and her selfe.. Are 
mighty Gossips. 1808 T. Jerrersos MWrit. (1830) IV. 112 
A determination .. that herself and her allies will demand 
from Great Britain no renunciation of her maritime prin- 
ciples. 1814 Byron Lava w. xxv, Herself would..seat her 
down upon sonie linden’s root. 

b. Used alone in predicate after de, teconre, etc., 
and in adverbial extensions = by herself. Zo be 
herself: to be in her normal condition of mind 
and body, to be in fill possession of her faculties : 


see SELF. 
¢1320 R. Brunne Aleait. 453 Oure lady wente here seluyn 
alone. ¢1430 Syr Tryam. 408 There sche travaylyd of a 
chylde, Hyrselfe allone, withowtyn moo. 1636 Massincrr 
Gt. Dk. Flor. 1. ii, Being herself, then, She must exceed 
his praise. @1700 Drvpven (J.), The more she looks, tbe more 
her fears increase At nearer sight; and she’s berself the less. 
e. By Welsh or Gaeliz speakers (or in ridi- 
cule of their speech) Aersel{, her own self ‘her 
natn sel’) is used in the same way as HER fers. 


pron. 2b. 

€ 1707 in Scot. Antig. (1898) XII. 105 Her nane sell does 
not well farstand tese Nice Points. 1814 Scort Wav. xxix, 
It was either ta muckle Sunday hersell, or ta little govern- 
ment Sunday. 1828 [see Hex fers. pron. 2 b). 

II. Reflexive use. =L. sz, se; Ger. sich. 

4. Dative, and objective with preposition. 

971 Blick. Hom. 5 Heo hefde hire sylfre zeworht bzt 
mste wite. c1230 Hali Meid. 5 Ha naued nawt freo of 
hire seluen. _@ 1300 Cursor JZ. 19790 Bi hir self sco satt vp- 
right. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvii. 67 As a woman disperate 
and from herselfe. 1531 Tinpare £.xf.1 Fohkn (1537) 7 The 
scripture abydeth pure in herselfe. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No, 
2681/s Much inclined to talk to her self, 1864 TENNysoNn 


HER-WARD. 


Aylner's F. 304 Made her . Swerve from her duty to her- 
selfand us. ; 

5. Accusative or direct object. 

©1374 Cuaucer Beeth. 1. pr. i. 2 (Camb, MS.) She con- 

streynede and shronk hyr seluen. 1390 Gower Conf. V1. 30 
She about her white swere It did, and henge hir selven 
there. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 62 She hath hahandonned 
hersilfe..to receyue the false eneas. 1513 Douctas ners 
tv. Prol. 256 Syne for disdene alace! her selfin slew. 1898 
Grenewky Tacitus Ann. 1, xiv. (1622) 27 Ie had been 
taken by the enemy, if the first legion had not opposed her 
selfe. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 94. Prerre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 
I]. 216 She supported herself .. with a greatness of soul 
altogether incredible. 1864 Tennyson A ydmer's F. 303 You 
have .Perplest lier, made her half forget herself. 

IIT. From the 14th ¢. probably, as in the 
corresponding Azs se/f, there has been a tendency 
to treat Aer as the possessive pronoun, and se/f as 
sb., whence such expressions as her very self, her 
own self, her goot, dear, sweel self, and the like. 
See MYSELF, SELF. 

(The formal identity of Aer personal pron. and Aer posses- 
sive (ef, ¢1200 in 1) conceals the difference which is manifest 
in the parallel Adasel/, Ais very self.) 

Hership (hdyfip). Se. arch. or (fist. Forms: 

47 heir-, 5-6 her-, 6 hir-, hayr-, hear- heirst-), 
heiri-, herry-, 6-7 hair-, -schip(e, -schyp(e, f 

-scheip), 6- hership. [f. Here amy, host, or 
stem of OE. hergan, ON. herja, to HARRY + -SiIP: 
cf. ON. herskap-r ‘warfare, harrying,’ which may 
be the actual sunree.] 

1. Harrying, pillage, ;lundering, devastation; a 
warlike incursion, or foray; harrying of cattle. : 

1375 arvoer /ruce1x. 298 (The king] heryit thame on sic 
maneir, That. .neir fifty 3heir, Men menyt the heirschip cf 
bouchane. ¢1470 Henry Wallace vin. 942 On Inglismen 
full gret herschipe thai maid. 1549 Compl. Scot.i. 23 Maist 
extreme violent spuljee ande get of ther mouabil gudis. 
1572 Compl. Inhab. Elsdon in Northumb, Gloss, s.v. llar, 
Night retfes and hearships by the thiefes of Rasie and West 
Tividall. 1609 Skene Aeg. May., Stat. Robt. (If, 60 The 
paine of slavchter, reif, destructions and heirshippis .. It is 
statnte that na man vse any .. heirschippis, birning, Reif, 
slauchter, in time to come. 1814 Scott H’az. xv, The coin- 
initting of divers thefts, reifs, and herships, upon the honest 
men of the Low Country. 1818 — //rt. Alidd. xlii. note, 
Her'ship, a Scottish word which may be said to be now 
obsolete; because, fortunately, the practice of ‘plundering 
by armed force’, which fs its meaning, dues not require to 
be commonly spoken of, 

2. A harried condition; hence, ruin, distress, 
famine, caused by robbery with violence or the like. 

1530 it LLeNDEN Cron, Scot. x1, xi. i Jam.), The landwart 
pepyll be thir waris war brocht to sic pouerte and heirschip, 
that thair land was left vnsawin and vniabourit. 1556 LauptK 
Tractate 109 Lryngand thame to pouertie, To hounger, 
hirscheip, and rewyne 1609 Skene Keg. Muy., Stat. WU, 
8 Trubland Gods people with skarsnes, povertie, and outer 
hairschip. i : 

3. Booty, plunder ; esp. cattle forcibly driven off, 

1§35 STEWART Cron. Scot, 1858 1.117 All the heirschip, 
tane wes of befoir, Io cuerilk steid tha gart agune restoir, 
1768 Ross //clenore 46 (Jam.) Vhe track at last he found, 
Of the ca‘d hership on the mossy ground. 

|| Hersillon. Oés. [F. hersillon, {. herse.] 

1704 J. Hares Lex. Techn., Mlersilion, mm Fortification, 
isa Plank stuck with Iron Spikes, for the same use as the 
Herse. 1706 I’uituips (ed. Kersey), (/ersid/on, a Plank Ten 
or Twelve Foot long stuck full of Nails, with the points up. 

Hersing. Ods., shortened f, REHEARSING. 

c 1420 Ainturs of Arth. li, With-outun any hersing [other 
ASS. more lettynge], There dijte was thayre sa3tenyng. 

+ Hersoun, v. Obs. rare. [app. for hersen, ex- 
tended form of Hekse v.: ch Aa/son, HALSEN v, 
similarly formed.) ¢rams. Vo glorify, do honour to. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 1600 Bowes hym downe .. And her- 
souns pat haly name pat he byheld written, 

Hersute, obs. form of IlirsuTE. 

Hert(e, obs. ff. Wart, Heart, Tice. 

Hert, obs. f. ar?, inflection of BE z. 

a 1300 Cursor JM, 2021g Sun pou hert {v. ~. ert] of heuea 
king. 

Herte-bren, obs. form of I1EARTBURN. 

+ Herten, a. Obs. [f. ME. Aert, Hart +-En '] 


Made of the skin of a hart. 

13. Horn Childe xxix. in Ritson Metr. Room. (1802) III. 
293 Vherwith herten gloves to, Swiche was the maner tho. 

Hertfordshire (ha-ifpidfas, ha-at-), Formerly 
Hart-. [Name of an Eng. county.] In phrase 
Herlfordshire kindness: see quots, 

ax661 Futter Worthies (1811) I. 427 ‘ Hartfordshire 
kindness.’ This is generally taken in a good and grateful 
sense, for the mutual return of favours received. a@ 1700 
Bh. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hartfordshire-kindness, Drinking 
to the same Man again. 1738 Swirt Pol. Convers. il. 
Lord Sm. Vom, my service to you. ez. My Lord, this 
moment I did myself the honour to drink to your Lordship. 
Lord Sm, Why, then, that’s Hertfordshire kindness. 1787 
Grosk Prov. Gloss., Hartfordshire kindness. That is, any 
one drinking back to his right-hand man; i.e. the persen 
who immediately before drank to him. 

Herth(e, obs. ff. earta, Earta. Hertpeny, 
-ston, obs. ff. HEARTH-PENNY, -STONE. Herto- 
3eines, in opposition to this: sce HERE adv. 16. 
Herust, heruest, -vist, obs. ff. HARVEST. 

Her-ward, originally ¢o her-ward, towards her: 


see -WARD. 
€1477 Caxton Fason 113 b, To redresse Jason and Argos 
to herward. 1§80 SipNey Arcadia (1622) 68 But the Lion.. 


HERY. 


bent his race to her-ward. 1621 Lapy M. Wrotu Urania 
108 Amphilanthus .. was then looking from ber. ward, care- 
lesse of her. 

+ He‘ry, v. Os. Forms: a. 1 herian, herian, 
hergan, 2-4 herien, 3 herien, heryhe, 3-5 
herye, 4 heri3e, (heyre), 4~6 herie, herry, 4-7 
hery. £8. [1 herep, herede], 3 ‘heren, huren, 
heoren, 4 here. [OE. Aerian, herian:—WGer. 
*harjan, *herjan, Goth. hazjan to praise, glorify, 
extol : cf. OHG. kavén, OS. harén to cry, shont. 
In OEF., Aertan (herzan, herigan) was conjugated, 
pres. Aerie (herige, herze), herest, hered, heriad, 
pa. herede, pa. pple. Aered; thence in ME. arose 
two types, hery, heriest, herieB, heritede, etc., and 
here, herest, herep, herede, etc.; the latter coin- 
cided in form to some cxtent with Hear, with 
which it was app. sometimes confused: see the 
quots. from Layamon.] 

trans. To praise, glorify, exalt, honour, worship. 

a. €735 Cedmon’s Hymn 1 in O. E. Texts 149 Nu 
scylun hergan hefaenricaes uard [/ater vers. in Bzda's 
Hist. w. xxv, Nu sculon herizean heofonrices weard]. 
c825 Vesp. Psatter cl. 2 Hergad hine in mahtur his. 
¢ 893 K. AEcrreD Ores. 11. vii. §8 Ic nat..for hwy Ze ha tida 
swelcra broca swa wel hergeav). c 1000 /ExFric //ont. 11. 560 
Ne hera 6u na:nne man on his life. c1175 Lamsd. four. 97 
Disses deizes hehnesse is to heriane. c1z0g Lay. 6234 
We wulled pine men beon bine mon-scipe herien. @ 1300 
E, E, Psalter cxl\vii. 12 Heryhe bou bi God. 1382 Wyctir 
Wisd. xi. 16 Summe errende herieden [1388 worschipiden} 
doumbe edderes. ¢ 1385 Cuaccer Clerk's T. 560 God they 
thanke and herye. 1388 Wyctir Ps, cxlviii. 3 Sunne and 
moone, herie 3e hyn} alle sterris and li3t, herie 3e hym. 
¢1450 Mirour Saluacioun 3130 Nowe honoures it king 
and prince & heries the gloriouse name. 1579 SrENSER 
Sheph. Cal. Nov. ro Nor Pan to herye, nor with love to 
playe. 1590 — /. Q. 11. xii. 13 For Apolloes temple highly 
herried. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxiv. (1748) 364 And 
Thanet. .even to this age doth hery Her Mildred. 

B. _¢897 K. ASLFRED Greg. Past. xlviii. 373 Det dat. .mon 
hered, 971 Blick. f/om. 13 Heo Drihten herede. ¢1175 
Lamb. Hom. 5 Pus ha hine hereden. c¢1200 Triu. Coll. 
ffom, 167 He herede him oner alle men. ¢1205 Lay. 2389 
He wolde .. his godd hure [e1a75 herie}. /bid. 13900 Pa 
we .. heored heom mid mihte. /di/. 16281 God ich wulle 
heren [¢ 1275 herie]. ¢ 1250 //ywm in Trin. Coll. Hom. 
258 Iherd 3ebeo pin holinome. 13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 1634 
i lorde forto here. c¢1400 S’. Adecius (Trin.) 250 He 
erede god, and made him glad. 

Hence + He'ried (hered) A//. @., praised, glori- 
ficd, exalted. Also +He-ryer OE. herzere), wor- 
shipper. + Heryful a., praiseworthy. 
agse Durham Ritual (Surtees) 124 Patte .. dv ha:bbe 
herzeras [éandatorcs). ¢1380 Wycur Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 
94 If ony be heriere of God hem he heereb. 1382 — 2 Avnes 
x. 19 That he distruye alle the leryeris (1388 worschipers] 
of Baal. 1382 — Dau. iii. 25 Blessid art thou, Lord God 
of our fadris, and heryful [1388 worthi to be heried] or 
worthi to be preyside. @ 1400-50 A erander 1637 Pe hered 
haly name. 1583 StaNynurst /Zue/s un. (Arb.) 54 With 
Gods herried order kendled. 

Hery, obs. form of Errir. 

Herycano, obs. form of Hurricane. 

+ He‘rying, v/. s+. Obs. Forms: a. 1 herung, 
‘ing, 2-unge, -inge. 8. 2 heri3inge, 3 heriung, 
3-4 heriing, 4 herying(e, -yng, 4-5 heriyng e, 5 
hereynge. [UE. herurg, hering, {. herian Ulery v. 
+ -ING1.] Praising, praise ; glorification. With 
a (and f/.) A song of praise. ; 

a. ¢897 K. AEcerep Gregory's Past. lvi. 435 On dare 
heringe dws eadgan weres. c1000 A‘cERic //ou. 1. 60 For 
manna herunge. ¢ 1175 Lamb. /fom. 5 Biuoren him 
sungun pisne lotsong heliliche to heringe. 

B. ¢1175 Lamd. Hom. 5 Him to luue and heri3inge. 
ar225 Ancr, KR. 148 A windes puf of wordes herewurd ; of 
monnes heriunge. 1382 Wyciir A/aét. xxvi. 30 An ympue, 
or heriynge, seid, thei wenten out in to the mount of Olyuete. 
61420 Chron. Vilod. st.617 To monnes hele and his hereynge. 

Herytes, Ods.: see HERITRESS. 

Herywater, var. Harry-water, Obs, 

Hes, fers. pron. her, them: see [lise. 

Hes, var. Is Ods., carrion; north. f. has ‘sce 
HAVE v.); obs. f. zs (sce BE v.). 

¢1300 Cursor J. 19422 (Edin.) ‘Quepir hes pis 
obir nan.’ ; ’ 

Hesitance jhezitans.. [f Lb. Awsitdntia (see 
next and -ancx).] Hesitation. 

1601 Br. W. Bartow Defence 44 Yet there may be, in faith, 
.- haesitance and wavering. 1836 H. Rocers ¥. //owe iii. 
(1863) 55, I know not how any could preach consistently, 
and without hesitance and regret. 1849 D. G. Mitcnetr 
Bath Summ. (1852) 167. 

Hesitancy (he-zitansi). Also 7 hes-. [ad. L. 
hxsilantia stammering, f. pres. ppl. of Aesi/are to 
HEsITATE: see -aNcy.] The quality or condition 
of hesitating ; indecision, vacillation ; an instance 
of this. 

1617 J. Hates Seviz.1 It brought..a preservation against 
all doubt and hesitancy. 1656 Heviin Suzy. France 155 
Without the least demure or haesitancie. 1768-74 ‘'ucKER 
Lt. Nat. (1852) 1. 69 Such hesitancies as these are weeds of 
the richest soils, 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton ?. Carez I. xii. 
219 That perpetual hesitancy which belongs to people whose 
intelligence and temperament are at variance. 

Hesitant (he'zitint), @. [ad. L. Awsitdnt-em, 
pres. pple. of Awsit@re to Huesirare. Cf. F. hést- 
tant.) Hesitating; irresolute, undecided; stam- 
mering. 
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1647 Trapp Concent. 2Cor.v.6 Not haesitant, or halting, 
as Hadrian the Emperour was. 1651 Baxter /af. Bapt. 278 
Are you not here hesitant also? 1683 Kennett tr. Eras. 
on Folly (1709) 16 The delivery of Achilles was rough, harsh, 
and hesitant. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan A/yséics (1860) I. ut. i. 
52 The hesitant and conflicting conjectures of Philo. 

He'sitantly, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly *.] Ina hesi- 
tant manner; hesitatingly. 

1660 Boyte Mew Exp. Phys. Mech. Pref. 4 Rather doubt- 
fully, or hesitantly, then resolvedly. 1688 — Final Causes 
Nat. Things ii. 78 We may rationally believe more, and 
speak less hesitantly. 1883 /Yarfer's Mag. Nov. 953/1 He 
added, hesitantly : ‘I'm afraid it bodes no good.’ 

Eesitate (hezite't), v. [f. L. Avsisat-, ppl. 
stem of Aasi?dre to stick fast, stammer in speech, 
be undecided, freq. of hvrére (pa. pple. Aes-tt) to 
stick, adhere, hold fast. Cf. F. Adsiter.] 

1. iz/r. To hold back in doubt or indecision; to 
show, or speak with, indecision; to find difficulty 
in deciding ; to scruple. 

1623 Cockeram, //esifatfe, to doubt. 1709 SHaFTESB. 
Moralist u. i. in Charac. (1711) Il. 237 It must needs 
become a Sceptick above all Men to hesitate in Matters of 
Exchange. 1771 Gotposm. Hist, Eng. II. 343 The citizens 
of London hesitated on the demand. 1839 Tinrtwact Greece 
VI. 149. 1848 Ruskin J/od. Paint, WV. ut. 1. iti. 179 nore, 
Ife may pause, but he must not hesitate. 

b. with zzfiz. or clause. (Rarely with vé/. sé.) 

1755 WARBURTON Seva, xviil. Wks. 1811 X. 3 [They] could 
never hesitate a moment to conclude [etc.}. 1761 Eare 
Harcourt in Ellis Orgg. Lett, Ser. 1, 1V. 440 There was 
nd room to hesitate one nioment whether I was to accept 
such a..distinction. 1763 ScraFion /ndostan ili. (1770) 69 
Admiral Watson, apprehensive he might be reflected on .. 
hesitated signing. 1802 Mitne in Ase. Frel. (1804) XII. 
452, I have..never hesitated to inoculate every person that 
has been brought to me. 

+e. Vo be uncertain, be in doubt shat. Obs. 

1807 T. Tnomson Cécwt. ved. 3) I]. 193 It was no longer 
possible to hesitate that this acid was composed of carbon 
and oxygen. 

2. To stammer or falter in speech. 

1706 Pinttips (ed. Kersey), To //esitafe, to stammer or 
falter, to hum and haw. 

3. trans. To express or say with hesitation. 

1735 Pore Prol. Sat. 204 Willing to wound, and yet afraid 
to strike, Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. 1794 
Gopwin Cal, Williams i. 6, [hesitated a confused and irreso- 
lute answer. 1827 Scotr Vafolvon xxxviii, He humbly 
hesitated, that he could not safely honour it [a bill]. 1886 
Loweut Orat. Harvard 8 Nov. Wks, 1890 V1. 160, I choose 
rather to hesitate my opinion than to assert it roundly. 

He'sitater. Also -tor. [f. prec. + -ER!; 
the form in -or follows L. analogies.] Onc who 
hesitates, wavers, or is irresolutc; a waverer. 

1852 Lytton Jy Novel xu. xxv, ‘Hear, hear’, from the 
hundred and fifty hesitators, 1881 Q. Aev. July 8 Con- 
science made him not a coward but a hesitater. 

Hesitating (he-zite:tin), sp. [f. Hesirate 
v.+-1NG*.] ‘Lhat hesitates: sce the verb, 

16zz Bacon //en. V//, Wks. 1825 III. 494 In speech he 
was slow, and in some measure hesitating. 1712 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 5001/3 Somewhat hesitating in his speech. 1849 
Macautray //ist. Eng. vii. 11. 208 After this .. James made 
his first hesitating and ungracious advances towards the 
Puritans. 1897 Cavalry Tactics xiv. 80 The bolder the 
better; hesitating cavalry are defeated cavalry. 

Hence He'sitatingly adv., in a hesitating manner; 
He'sitatingness, hesitating manner or quality. 

1800 Mrs. Hervey JWVourtray Fam. 1V. 194 ‘ Nothing 
serious is the matter, upon my honour’, answered he, hesi- 
tatingly. 1890 Spectator 25 Jan., The hesitatingness of the 
one European, and the decisiveness of the other. 

Hesitation (hezité!-fan). Also 7-8 hees-. [ad. 
L. Awsitdtion-em, n, of action f. hesttare to HEs1- 
TATE. Cf. F. Aésttation \¢ 1400 in Ufatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of hesitating; a pausing or de- 
laying in deciding or acting, due to irresolution ; 
the condition of doubt in relation to action. 

162z Bacon //en. 177, Wks. 1825 III. 297 He did sadly 
and constantly, without hesitation or varying. .stand to that 
he had said. 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly go With- 
out the least demur or haesitation. 1759 Roprertson //ist, 
Scot, I. v. 378 She rejected it without hesitation. 1875 
Jowett (lato (ed. 2) IV. 33 We have no hesitation in deter- 
mining what is rigbt and wrong. 

b. with #7. An instance of this. 

1695 Woopwarp Nat. //ist. Earth Pref., The Difficulties 
and Flasitations of every one. 

2. Embarrassed halting in utterance ; stammering. 

1709 STEELE 7atler No.5 » 2, 1 lieard him send his Man 
of an Errand Yesterday without any Manner of Hesitation. 
1720 Swirt Wks. (1778) X. 15 Many clergymen .. write in 
so diminutive a manner..that they are hardly able to go on 
without perpetual hesitations or extemporary expletives. 

+ Hesita'tious, 2. Ods. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.} Characterized by hesitation. 

1657 Eart Mono. tr. Paruta's Polit. Disc. 194 Ifa power- 
ful and vain-glorious Prince .. would make use of haesita- 
tious counsels, [etc.]. 

Hesitative (hevzite'tiv), @ [f. L. Aesirae-, 
pa. ppl. stem of Aastédre to HESITATE: see -IVE.] 
Shewing, or given to, hesitation. 

1795 M/ontford Castle Il. 150 He stood hesitative and con- 
fused. 1865 CaRtyce Fredh. Gt. xvin. xiv. VII1.86 For four 
days more, he hung about the place, minatory, hesitative ; 
but attempted nothing feasible. 1882 Moztey Nemtin. Oriel 
I. 152 His hesitative manner of speaking. 

Hence He‘sitatively a/v.,in a hesitating manner. 

1881 R. A, Kine Love the Debt xix, ‘I think I'd try giving 


: 


HESPERID-. 


her notice again, first’, hesitatively suggested his feeble 
fellow-bachelor. 

Hesitatory (he-ziteitari), a. 
-ORY.) = HESsITATIVE, 

21734 Nortu E-ranz, (1740) 596 Being..cautelous, and not 
soon determined, but hesitatory at unusual Occurrences in 
his Office. 1849 Cartvte Reminisce. /rish Youru. 2 July 
'1882) 31 Voice thin, creaky, querulous-hesitatory. 

+ Hesitude. Oés. rare—°. In 7 hes-. [f. 
L. Aws-, ppl. stem of Aavére to stick +-TUDE.] 

1623 CocKeraM 11, Doubtfulnes, //zs(tude. 

Hesp, Sc. and north. form of Hasp sd, 

1824 Scott Aedgauntlet Let. xi, A tangled hesp to wind. 

Hespe, obs. form of Asp !. 

c1425 Wr.-Wiilcker 646/36 //ec tremndus, a hespetre. 

Hesper (he'spar. oct. fad. L. HEspEr-vs, 
q.v.] The evening star; = HEsPERus. 

1623 CockERraM, /esfer, the euening starre. 1656 STANLEY 
fist, Philos. v. (1701) 178/1 A Phospher 'mongst the Living, 
late wert thou, But Shin'st among the Dead a Hesper now. 
1761 BEaTTIE Pestoral x. 124 Lo beamy Hesper gilds the 
western sky, 1850 Tennyson /i Jem, cxxi, Sad Hesper 
o'er the buried sun And ready, thou, to die with him. 

Hesper-, stem of Hesperus, nsed in the same 
sense as Hesrenip-, as the radical part of several 
chemical terms, as Hespe‘ric, Hespere-tic, Hes- 
peri‘nic, Hesperi‘sic ad/s., denomiuating acids, 
Hespere‘tin, -2'tol: sec quots. 

1881 Watts Dict. Chem. VIII. 1029 Hesperetic acid, 
CioH Oy, is likewise formed by the action of alkalis on 
hesperidin. /dfd. 1028 Hesferidin is a glucoside, and 
is resolved by dilute acids into glucose and hesperetin 
CigHigO¢. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., llesperetol Co Hip Ov, a 
yellowish oil that stiffens in a crystalline manner, obtained 
by the dry distillation of lime hesperetinate. /é/a.. Hcs- 
perinic acid, Ce He O3, .. obtained by the action of nitric 
acid on Hesperjdene. 1889 Muir & Morey /Watts’ Dict. 
Chem. 11. 684 7flesperic acia, C22 Hog O07, an acid which 
may be extracted by alcohol from orange peel in water, a 
product of the decomposition of hesperidin. 

Hesperian (hespieriin), a and sd. ff. L. 
Flespert-us, Gr. eamé pros of or situated towards the 
west, western, L. //esferi-a, Gr, ‘Eamepia (poetical) 
the land of the west, applied by the Grecks to 
Italy, by the Romans to Spain or regions beyond; 
f. Hesperus the evening star; see -AN.] 

A. adj. 1, Western, of or pertaining to the land 
of the west, or where the sun sets. foc/. 

@ 1547 Surrey Encid iv. 463 My dear son, Whom I de- 
fraud of the Hisperian crown. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1. 520 
Who with Saturn old Fled over Adria to th’ Hesperian 
Fields. 1679 Estad/. Test 4 Vhis Hesperian Garden of 
England. a1708 J. Panuirs Poems (1776) 75 (Jod.) Th’ 
utniost bound Hesperian, Calpe, by Alcides fixt. 1818 Snec- 
Ley Kev. /slam vi. xiii, The gathering waves rent the 
Hesperian gate Of mountains. 1855 Mitman Ladé. Chr. iv. 
y. (1864) I}. 285 When Ireland is described as a kind of 
Hesperian Elysium of peace and piety. 

2. Of or pertaining to the [LEsPERIDES. foe/. 

1622 Massincer & Dexxer Virg. A/art, WwW. iii. D.’s Wks. 
1873 IV. 73 Bury in Oblivion your fain'd Hesperian Or- 
chards, 1634 Mitton Comns 393 Mut Beauty like the fair 
Ilesperian tree Laden with blooming gold, had need the 
guard Of dragon-watch. 1667 — P. Z. 11. 568 Happy Hes, 
Like those Hesperian Gardens fam’d of old. 1708 J. Pituirs 
Cyder 1. 33 (Jod.) Whose breath Nurtures the orange and 
the citron groves, Hesperian fruits. 1830 Macaucay J/oore’s 
Byron Viss. (1887) 159 The forests shining with Hesperian 
fruit and with the plumage of gorgeous birds. 

3. Lntom. Of or pertaining to the family of 
butterflies called Hespertdw or Skippers. 

1840 Swainson & Suucxarp Nat, Hist. (usects 65 The 
enormous head of the Hesperian caterpillars. /é¢d., he 
Hesperian butterflies being the last of the Papiliones. 

B. sé. 1. An inhabitant of a western land. 

1601 Hottann Pliny I. 148 And fiue dates sailing from it, 
appeare the desarts of the Ethyopian Hesperians. a@ 1812 
J. Bartow, cited in WeEassSTER (1828). > 

2. A Hesperian butterfly; a Skipper. 

Hesperic: see [lEsPEr-. 

Hesperid (he'spérid). [ad. L. Lespertit-es: 
sce below.) One of the HESPERIDES (nymphs). 

1878 P. Roninson /n my Jud. Gard, u. 105 ‘The damsels 
of the land .. stand about in a rural manner, much as did 
the Hesperids. : ; F 

Hesperid-, Gr. éo7epd- stem of ‘Eonepib-es 
{Lesperides, forming technical terms of Botany and 
Chemistry, in the sense ‘of or derived from the 
orange and its congeners’: sce FEESPERIDES 2. 

[lence a. Zot. Hespe'ridate, Hesperi‘deous 
aidys., of the structure of the orange; of the orange 
kind. || Hesperi‘dium, a fruit of the structnre of 
the orange, a many-celled superior indchiscent 
frnit, pulpy within and covered by a separable 
rind. b. Chem. Hespe'ridene, Hespe‘ridin, 
Hespe‘ridine, chemical products obtained from 
the hesperideons fruits. Sec also HESPER-. _ 

&. 1876 Harcey Jat. Aled. (ed. 6) 696 Fruit *hesperidate, 
with ahard rind. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Hespertdeous, of, 
or belonging to, or having, an arrangement of parts, as in 
the orange. 1866 Zreas. Bot. 586,1 *Hesperidinm. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 539 Closely resembling 
the berry is the fruit of the various species of Citrus, some- 
times called Hesperidium, the pericarp of which eas 
of a leathery outer layer and a pithy inner layer. 1 
Gray Struci, Bot. vii. § 2. 299 "The ie ga (orange, 
lemon, and lime)..is a mere variety of the berry. _ 
ae Waris Dect. Chen VIL. 644 *Hesperidene, the 


[f. as prec. : sec 
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terpene of essential oil of orange-peel. 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Hesperidene, C\gHig..the oil of Seville orange. 1838 
‘l. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 764 Of *Hesperidin. ‘Vhis 
substance was discovered by M. Lebreton, in 1823, in the 
unripe fruits of different species of orange and lemon trees. 
1882 Encycl. Brit. X1V. 438/1 In the white portion of the 
peel [of lemon] .. a bitter principle called *hespevidine has 


been found. 

|| Hesperides (hespevridiz), sb. p/. [L. Hes- 
pertdés, a. Gr. ‘Eomepibes, pl. of éamepis ‘ western’, 
‘a daughter of the west’ or ‘land of the sunset ’, f. 
éamepos evening, the evening star: see HESPERUS. ] 

1. Gr. Myth. The nymphs (variously reckoned 
as three, four, and seven), daughters of Hesperus, 
who were fabled to guard, with the aid of a wateh- 
ful dragon, the garden in which golden apples 
grew in the Isles of the Blest, at the western ex- 
tremity of the earth. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., flesperides, the daughters of 
Hesperus.. They had Gardens, that bore golden fruit. 1671 
Mitton P, R. 1. 357 Nymphs of Diana's train. . And ladies 
of the Hesperides, fhe seem'’d Fairer than feign’d of old. 
1860 Ruskin Jfod. Paint. V, 1x. x. § 8. 30 The Hesperides 
..are four. Their names are, Aiglé,—Brightness; Erytheia, 
—Blushing ; Hestia,—the (spirit of the) Hearth; Arethusa, 
—the Ministering. 

b. transf. (In quot. 1608 as siag.) 

1608 Suaks. Per. 1. i. 27 Before thee stands this fair 
Hesperides, With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch’d. 
1860 C. Sancster Hesferus, etc. 85 Some souls are the 
Hesperides Heaven sends to guard the golden age. 

c. Henee, the garden watehed by these nymphs ; 
also, the ‘ Fortunate Islands’ or ‘ Isles of the Blest ’ 
(ai Maxdpwv vngo), beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
at the western extremity of the ancient world, in 
which the garden was supposed to be situated. 

c1sg0 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 82 The fearful dragon held 
his seat That watch’d the garden call’d Ilesperides. 1634 
Sir T. Iexsexrt 7 rav. 7 Iles of Cape de Verde .. some 
thinke, these were the Hesperides, so famous for the Garden 
of golden Apples. 1826 J. Monxtcomery Voy. round 
World 53 The West Indies [ behold, Like th’ Hesperides of 
old,—Trees of life with fruits of gold! ; 

2. Bot. The name given by Endlicher to one of 
his classes of plants, containing the orange family 
(Aurantiacer) and some related orders. 

The name /fesperidex was given by Linnzus to one of his 
natural orders, containing the genus Citrus and some others. 
Based on an identification of the orange, citron, etc. with 
the golden apples of the mythical Hesperides. 

1857 Henrrey Bot. 211 Endlicher’s System .. Cliass] 51. 
Hesperides [containing] Humiriacex, Olacinea:, Auranti- 
acez, Meliaceaz, and Cedrelacea. 1866 Treas. Bot. 536/x. 

Hesperi‘dian, -ean, a. Of or pertaining to the 
gardens of the Hesperides. 

1850 Leitcn tr. C. O. Miller's Anc. Art ied. 2) 621 A 
Hesperidian tree enwreathed by a serpent (symbol of a 
blessedness veiled in darkness and terrors), 1885 Pater 
Marins 11. 52 Some vanished or delusive golden fleece, or 
Hesperidean fruit-trees. 

Hesperidin, -ine, -ium: see HlESPERID-. 

Hesperiniec, -isic: see HESPER-. 

| Hesperis (he-spéris), Bot. [(L. hesperts, Gr. 
éamepis of evening or the west (see L1ESPERIDES) ; 
also as sb. ‘the night-seented gilly-flower’.] A 
genus of erueiferous plants including the Rockets 
and Dame's Violet. 

1664 Evetyn A’al. Hort. (1729) 205 May..Flowers in 
Prime, or yet lasting .. Cowslips, Hesperis, Antirrhinum 
{etc.]. 1882 Ouwa Maremma 1. 115 The fragrant hesperis 
of the shore. i 

|| Hesperornis (hespérf'inis). Palvont. [f. Gr. 
éamep-os western + opus bird.] The name of a 
genus of fossil birds of the western hemisphere. 

1871 O. C. Marsn Left. 29 Nov. in Amer, Frnl. Sci. & 
Art (1872) Jan. 57, I shall fully describe this unique fossil 
under the name Hesferornis regalis, 1881 Lussock in 
Nature No, 618. 406 The Hesperornis, described by Marsh 
in 1872 as a carnivorous swimming ostrich; provided with 
teeth; which he considers a character inherited from some 
reptilian ancestor, 1884 G. ALLEN in Lougm. Mag. Jan. 
2go Still more reptilian in some particulars is the hesperornis. 

|| Hesperus (hespérds'. [L. hespertes, a. Gr. 
éamepos adj. of the evening, western; sb. the even- 
ing star.] The evening star. 

1374 Cnaucer Boeth. 1. metr. v. 22 (Camb. MS.) pe eve 
sterre hesperus. ¢ 1470 Henryson ale of Deg 28 Quhen 
Hesperus to schaw his face began. 1559 W. CUNNINGHAM 
Cosmogr. Glasse 51 The Sonne is gone to rest, and Hesperus 
do shewe in the West verie bright. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1x. 
49 The Sun was sunk, and after him the Star Of Hesperus, 
whose Office is to bring Twilight upon the Earth. 1813 
Sue cey Q. Afaé 1. 259 Some shed a mild and silver beam 
Like Hesperus o’er the western sea. 

Hespine, var. form of Espyne Obs. 

Hess, Se. f. Aoase, Hoarse a. 

Hessian (he'sian), a. and 54.1 
grand duchy of Germany + -1AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Hesse in Germany. 

Hessian bellows, a kind of bellows with the fan inside 
to furnish the blast; Hessian bit, ‘a peculiar kind of 
jointed bit for bridles’ (Ogilvie); Hessian boot, a kind 
of high boot, with tassels in front at the top, first worn by 
the Hessian troops, and fashionable early in the 19th cen- 
tury; Hessian crucible (see quot. 1874); Hessian fly, 
a fly or midge (Cecidomyta destructor), of which the larva 
is very destructive to wheat; so named, because it was erro- 
neously supposed to have been carried into America by the 
Hessian troops, during the War of Independence. 
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1677 Prot Oxfordsh. 250 He hath discovered also the 
mystery of the Hessian wares. 1705 Phil. Trans, XXV. 
1992 A Furnace, to which the Hessian Bellows will be very 
useful. 1787 M. Cutter in Life Jrads. 4 Corr, (1888) I. 
246 Here sae the Hessian fly, as it is called, which has 
done immense injury to wheat. 1807 T. THomson Chev. 
(ed. 3) I. 92 Their method of proceeding was to apply a 
violent heat to the earths, which were surrounded with 
charcoal ina Hessian crucible. 1816 Kixsy & Spe. Entomol. 
(1856) 26 In 1788 an alarin was excited in this country by 
the probahility ofimporting, in cargoes of wheat from Nort 
America, the insect known by the name of the Hessian fly. 
1833 Margyat /?. Simpée i. (1863) 5 A man .. dressed in blue 
cotton-net pantaloons and Hessian boots. 1874 Kwicut 
Dict. Mech.652/1 Wessian crucibles are made of the best 
fire-clay and coarse sand .. They are used in this country 
{United States] in all experiments where fluxes are needed. 
1890 Miss Oxmeron fnjur, fnsects \ed. 2) 79 The year 1886 
was memorable, agriculturally, for the appearance of the 
Hessian Fly as a pest of the Wheat and Barley in Great 
Britain. 9 Sir A. West in 19th Cent. Apr. 640 In the 
early days of Her Majesty's reign.. Hessian boots were con- 
inon. the last man to wear thein was Mr. Stephenson, 
a Commissioner of Excise.. who wore them to the day of his 
death in 1858. 

B. sé. 1. A native of Ilesse in Germany; a 
soldier of or from that country. 

1872 C. Giuson For the King xi, F.verything depended on 
the whim of the dragoons and Hessians. 

2. In U.S., A military or politieal hireling, a 
mereenary. 

From the employment of Hessian troops by the British 
government in the American War of Independence. During 
the War of Secession, it was again used in the South asa lerni 
of obloquy for the Federal soldiers. 

1877 in Bartiett Dict. Amer. 

3. hesstans.) Short for /fesstan boots (see A). 

1806 Lame Wr. //— 1. Wks. 573 Blank Dr. to Zedkiel 
Spanish for one pair of best hessians, 1888 Daily Ted. 

une 5 4 Plain blue surtout, the buckskins and hessians.. 
of Wellington at Waterloo. 

4. A stiong eoarse cloth, made of a mixture of 
hemp and jute, employed for the packing of bales 
(Dict. Needlework 1882). 

1881 Youne Every Man his own Mechanic 366 A piece of 
strong canvas or hessian should be tacked to the edges of 
the board. 1891 7zses 28 Sept. 3/5 Whe demand for hes- 
sians has fallen off a little. 

Hessian (he'siin), 54.2 J/ath. [Named after 
Dr. Otto Hesse of Konigsberg, who showed in 
1844) the importanee of this eovariant.] The 
Jaeobian of the first derivatives of a funetion. 

1856 Cavtey in PA. Trans. CXLVI. 636 ‘The Hessian 
is the determinant formed with the second differential co- 
efficients or derived functions of the quantic with respect to 
the several facients. 1880 R. F. Scott Theory Detcrinimn. 
143 Jacobians and Hessians belong to that class of functions 
known as covariants. 1895 Ectiott Algebra of Quantics 14. 

Hessite (hessit'. Win, [Named 1843, after 
G. II. Hess, of St. Petersburg: see -1TE.] Telluride 
of silver, oeeurring in grey, seetile masses. 

1849 J. Nicot Alan. Min. 477 Hessite .. occurs massive 
and granular, 1868 Dana Vis. (ed. 5 51. 

Hest (hest), sé. arch. Forms: a. 1 h&s, 2 hes, 
2-3 hes, 3 heas, 3-4 has. 8. hesn. y. 2-6 
heste, 3- hest, (3 haste, 3, 5-7 heast, 4-5 heeat e, 
5-6 heaste, 6 Sc. heist). [OE. Aas fem. (infleeted 
hese) was the regular repr, of OTeut. *hart-é7-, 
abstr. sb. from /atfan ‘to call upon by name’, 
OE, Aalan: see Hicut v,.; thenee early ME. has 
(has), heas, hes (infl. -e), altered to heste, hest, by 
assimilation to sbs. in ME. -te:—OE. -4, as rshefte, 
wiste, OE. gesceaft, wist, from scigppan, wesan. 
The early pl. of this was Aesten. In 12th e., there 
was also a deriv. in -#, Aes, infleeted hesne.] 

1. Bidding, command, injunetion, behest. arch. 

a. c1000 AELERic Gram. xxxili. (Z.) 210 Ou disum and 
swylcum is xebed and na hes, — Gen. xxiv. 10 Be his 
hlafordes hese. a@1200 Jforal Ode 292 Nout of godes bode 
ne of godes hese [v.7. hease]. /dzd. 345 Pe narewei is godes 
hes [v.7. has]. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 3537 Purrh batt Kaseress hase. 

B. ¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 139 To techen pe folke godes hesne 
to done, fe lewede godes hesne for to heren. @ 1175 Cott, 
Hom, 229 He 3estilde windes mid his hesne. 

y. ©1175 Lamb. Hom. 9 pailke pa haldet cristes heste. 
ai225 Ancr. R.8 Peos..beod Godes hesten. asaag Leg. 
Kath. 48 [He] sende heast & bode, se wide se be lond was. 
1377 Lanct. P. P?. B. 11. 82 Vnboxome and bolde to breke 
pe ten hestes. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 465 Teching the doc- 
trines and the heestis of men, 1609 Sin R. Survey in 
Hart, Misc. (Malh.) 111. 93 Perform those heasts, which 
the great Persian. .hath imposed upon thy integrity. 1610 
Suaks. Temp. ut. i. 43 O my Father, I haue broke your hest 
to say so. 1633 T. Apams £xf. 2 Peter ii. 11 They stand 
round about the Lord .. and execute his imposed hests like 
ready servants. 1818 Scott Art. Midl. xv, Christian or 
heathen, you shall swear to do my hest. 1858 CaRLYLe 
Fredk, Gt. . vi. V1. 110 Standing like a hackney-coach .. 
at the hest of a discerning public and its shilling. 

+2. Vow, promise. Cf. BEHEST. Obs. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 242 Ppa pe gode biheten heste and nolden 
hit ileste. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6453 Pis 
ys be heste [z.». hete] pat y be hight. 1350 Leg. Rood 
(1871) 74 To pe land ofhest pat pam was hight. ¢ 1400 Kom. 
Rose 4477 Whanne heest and deede.. varie, They doon 
a gret contrarie. a14z0 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 2243 
Fy ! what? a lorde breke his heste or bonde? 1513 DoucLtas 
nets wt. xi. [x.] 84 Thi moderis heist on na wis nedis the 
dout. 1567 Turperv. tr. Ovid's Ep. (1576) 141 She thought it 
best To stand unto her former plighted hest. 1599 Life Sir 
T. More in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. (1853) 11. 46 To thee sweet 
Rose, by hest is this homage more than dewe. 


HET. 
+3. Will, purpose, determination. O4:. 


(App. arising from an imperfect comprehension of sense 1.) 
1500-20 Dunsar Poems xxxii. 30 He .. handlit hir as he 
had hest. 1583 STanvuuast Aneis 1. (Arb.) 64 In one heast 
hee stieflye remayned. — /’s. i. 2 (Arb.) 126 But in the 
sound law of the lord His mynd, or heast is resiaunt. 1845 
CartyLe Cromwell vin. (1871) IV. 80 Swallowing in silence 
as his hest was. 

+ Hest, v. Obs. [f. llest sd. Cf. Benest v.] 

l. trans. To promise. 

14.. Cast. Love (Halliw.) 411 Tho thu to him thy hest 
hestyst [eardier ATS. hiztest], Vhorgh sothe 1hen deth to him 
thou hettyst. ¢1450 Cov. Afyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 92 Ther 
hested I, as myn hert thought, To serve my God with 
hertyly love, : 

2. To bid, eommand. 

1583 STANVUURST eneis Iv. (Arb.) 106 Ile persisting too 
doo what Iuppiter lleasted, Sturd not an eye. 

3. catachr. To grant (a wish). 

1583 Sianvuurst éncis iy. Arb.) 98 Thy long wish is 
hested [Aabes, tota guod mente petisti). 

Henee He'sting vd/. sb., purpose, design, (Cf. 
llEST sd. 3.) 

1583 STANYHURST sEneis u. (Arb.) 45 This guest ful slylye 
did offer Hym self for captiue, thearby too coompas his 
heasting. 

Hest, obs. form of East. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 441 In hest ynde. 

+ Herstcorn. Oés. [f. Est sb.+ Corn.] (See 
quot. 1848.) 

@ 1537 in Dugdale Afonast. Angl. (1661) II. 367/2 Quasdam 
avenay, vulgariter dictas Ilestcorne, percipiendas de domiuniis 
& Ecclesiis in illis partibus, quas Ministrs dicta: Ecclesia, 
usque in prasens percipiunt pacifice& quiete. 1848 WHARTON 
Law Lex., lhest-corn, vowed or devoted corn. 

+ Hestern, cz. Obs. [ad. L. hestern-us.] Of 
yesterday, yester-. 

1577-87 Howxsuep Chron., fred. Hv/2 \N.1 Exploytes 
that were enterprised but hestern day. 1708 Motreux 
Rabelais (1737) V. 232 Those who supervis'd itnoct Hestern, 

Hesternal (hestssnal), a. [f. L. hestern-us 
isee prec.) + -AL.] Of yesterday; of yesterday’s 
standing or date. 

1649 Br. Hatt Confirm. (1651) 67 Sone hesternall teachers 
that refuse and disallow of it. 1789 M. Mavan tr. Persius 
Sat. iii. 106 (1795) 93 But him ‘The hesternal Romans [Qui- 
rites hesteruz}, wih cover'd head, sustained. 1827 Lytros 
Pelham Wii (D.), In enervating slumbers from the hesternal 
dissipation or debaucli. 

Hesthogenous (hespp'dz/nas,, @ Ornith. 
{Badly formed from Gr. éa6%4s dress, elothing + 
~yevns born, produeed + -ows.}] Of birds: Hatehed 
with a elothing of down; ptilopa:dic: opposed to 
EYMNoOgenous, 

1850 Newmas in Zoologist VIII. 2780 Hesthogenous Birds. 
In these, immediately the shell is broken the chick makes 
its appearance in a state of adolescence rather than infancy. 
1885 A. Newton in Encycl. Brit, XVII. 31 Hesthogenous 

a word so vicious in formation as to be incapable of amend- 
ment, but intended to signify those [birds] that were hatched 
with a clothing of down. 

Hestre, var. Estre, Obs. 


Hestunye, obs. form of Astony v. 

1425 Found, St. Bartholomew's (E. E. 7.5.) 21 The ser- 
uantes so yn soule he-stunyid and with grete feer affrayed. 

Hesy, obs. form of Easy. 

Hesychast (he'sikest). Eccl. Hist, [ad. med. 
L. Aésychasta, ad. ecel. Gr. jaovyxacrys quietist, 
hermit, f. gavyd(er to be still, keep quiet, f. #avxos 
still, quiet.] One of a sehool of quietists whieh 
arose along the monks of Mount Athos in the 
14th eentury. Also a/tr7s, So Hesychasm (he'si- 
koez’m , the doctrine or practice of Elesyehasts. 

1835 WaDbINGTON //ist, Church (ed. 2) IE]. 214 These 
enthusiasts were originally called Hesychasts, or, in Latin, 
Quietists. 1874 J. H. Brunt Dict. Sects s.v., The well- 
known Light ‘heory of Dionysius was adopted by the 
Hesychasts .. The Hesychast notion seems to have been a 
perversion of Dionysius’ spiritual perception into a sensuous 
perception. 1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 782 In the time of 
Justinian the word Hesychast was applied to monks in 
general simply as descriptive of the quiet and contemplative 
character of their pursuits. /id., About the year 1337 this 
Hesychasm .. attracted the attention of the learned and 
versatile Barlaam. | 

Hesychastic ‘hesikz'stik), 2. [ad. Gr. jav- 
xao7n-os, f. Hovyaler or Havxaarns (see prec.).} 

1. Appeasing, quieting. In aneient Greek music 
applied to a style of melody which tends to appease 
the mind. 

1694 W. Hotper Harmony (1731) 151 The First of these 
[Keys] is call’d by the Greeks Drastaltic, Dilating ; the 
Second, Systadtic, Contracting; the Last, AMesychtastic, 
Appeasing. ; 

. L£ecl. Hist. Pertaining to the Hesychasts. 

1880 Encycl. Brit. X1. 782/2 The supposed reward of 
Hesychastic contemplation. — 

Het (het,, f/. 2. Now dal. [In 1, pa. pple. 
of Heat v. (ef. lead, led, ete.) ; in 2, app. the same 
word substituted for earlier Se. hazt, hate :—OE. 
hat, Hor. (But, possibly, shortened from hate, J 

1. participle. Heated. Now dial. 

1375 Barsour Bruce iv. 113 He tuk a culter hat glowand 
That het wes in a fyre byrnand. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Petrus 693 For paisa Increly ware hete. 1517 TorKiNGTON 
Pilgr. (1884) 36 The watir was hett to wassh the ffete. 1570 
Levins Afanip. 86/17 Hette, calefactus. 1862 LoweLL 
Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 260 Don’t you git het. 1 
Zincke Wherstead 261 In East Anglia, an ironing-flat an 


HETSRA. 


a kettle of water are not heated, but ‘het’. sWod. Sc. ‘Cauld 
kail het ower again’. . 

2. adj. Hot. Sc. and north dial. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Berthotomeus 35 Bundyne .. With 
het chemaael as fyre brynnand. 1513 Doucias xers xu. 
v. 84 Of the hevy birding sa mait and het. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 15 ‘The hetter weir oft syis the sonner 
peis. 31597 Montcomerie Cherric §& Slac 1253 He hit the 
yron quhyle it was het. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry xx, But 
gie him 't het, my hearty cocks! 1814 Scott Wav. xxx, 
i'll put this het gad down her throat. 


Het: sce Hate sé.1, Heat sd, and v., HIGHT. 

|| Hetzra (hitiera), hetaira (hetaira). PI. 
hetere (-r7), hetairai (-rai). [Gr. éraipa, fem. 
of éraipos companion.] (In ancient Greece, and 
hence ¢razsf.) A female companion or paramour, 
a mistress, a concubine ; a courtesan, harlot. _ 

‘In Attic mostly opposed to a fazw/ul wife, and so with 
various shades of meaning, from a conci:bine (who might be 
a wife in all but the legal qualification of citizenship) down 
to a courtesan’ (Liddell & Scott). en , 

1820 W. Tooke tr. Luciaz 1. 727 note, Finding no word in 
the dictionaries that completely answers tothe greek hetzre, 
as the term courtesan .. I thought it, all thing» well con- 
sidered, best to employ the word hetz@re as a grecian 
technical term, 1850 Leitcu tr. C. O. Aliiller’s Anc. Art 
363 A present toahetaira. 1861 /d/ustr. Simes 6 July 10 
Certain naughty ones, who used to be called ‘ hetera’, and 
are now known as ‘horsebreakers’. 1868 TeNnyson Lucre- 
tius 52 Girls, Hetairai, curious in their art, Hired animalisms. 
1874 Manarery Soc. Life Greece vii. 200 There is no evidence 
of a society of cultivated hetairai at Athens in Pericles’ day. 
1885 E. Peacock in Acad. 31 Oct. 287 1 The Aetarrae about 
the court [of Chas. II]. 1888 Lowett //eartsease & Rue 
54 Mime and hetaera getting equal weight Witb him whose 
toils heroic saved the State. : 

Hence Hete‘ric a., of or belonging to hetzrz. 

1868 Tewple Bar Mag. Nov. 568 Faithful to the lady of 
his original choice—usually of the hetzric class. 

|| Hetzrio (hitieric). Bot. Also erron, eteerio. 
[mod.L., irreg. f. Gr. éraipos associate.] A fruit 
consisting of a collection of indehiscent carpels, 
either dry or succulent, upon a common receptacle ; 
as that of the buttercup, strawberry, raspberry, etc. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 471/2 Etzrio..such a kind of aggregate 
fruit as that of the Ranunculus or strawberry. 1870 Bent- 
Ley Bot. 308 In the Raspberry and Bramble we have a kind 
of etzrio formed of a number of little drupes, or drupels. 

Hetzrism (h/tieriz’m), hetairism (hetai-- 
rizm). fa. Gr. érapiopds, f. ératpi(av to be a 
courtesan, f. éraipa HeET#ZRA: see -1SM.] 

1. Open concubinage. 

1860 Sat. Rev. 4 Oct. 417/2 It is said that hetzrism, with 
its Phrynes and Aspasias, is so far becoming a recognised 
institution. 1865 Pall Mali G. 9 Sept. 9/2 Beginning to 
recognize the existence of hetarism, not only as a fact, but 
as a thing to be talked about in drawing-rooms. 

2. Anthropol. Applicd by Sir J. Lubbock to a 
supposed primitive form of the sexual relations: 
communal marriage {n a tribe. 

1870 Luspock Orig. Civiliz. ili.67 The primitive condition 
of man socially was one of pure Hetairism .. or, as we may 
for convenience call it, Communal marriage where every 
man and woman .. were .. equally married to one another. 
1876 H. Spencer Princ. Soctol. (1877) 1. 662 Thought by 
several writers to imply that the primitive condition was one 
of unqualified hetairism. 

Hence Hetairist, -istic c. 

1876 Athengvum 11 Nov. 627/1. 

Hetzrocracy (hetiergkrasi), hetair-. [f. 
Gr, éraipos companion, fellow, or évaipa HETERA 
+-CRACY.] a. The rule of fellows (of a college). 
b. The rule of courtesans. 

1845 Moztey B. White Ess. 1878 11. 100 The ‘hetairocracy’ 
of Oriel Common Room stuck in his mind. 1860 Hook 
Lives Abps. 1. vi. 346 Vhe government .. had become what 
has been aptly styled an Hetaerocracy, and was in the 
hands of women, illustrious by their birth, but the licen- 
tiousness of whose lives surpasses belief. 

Hetery (hitiori). Gr. Hist. [ad. Gr. éraipeia, 
-ia, companionship.] An oligarchical club in 
ancient Athens for political and judicial purposes. 

1849 Grote Greece 11. li. VI. 392 These clubs, or Hetzries, 
must without doubt have played a most important part in 
the practical working of Athenian politics. /é%d. 393 uote, 
Having thus ad as the hetzcries, and brought them into 
cooperation for his revolutionary objects. 

+Hetch. Ods. rare—°. Also heach, heche. 
A shortened form of hetchel, HATCIEL. 

1598 Florio, Pettiac,..a combe to dresse flaxe or hempe, 
called a heche, ora hatchell. 1611 /drd, (ed. 2), Pettinc,..a 
hetch or hatchell to dresse flax. 1611 Cotor., Serau, a 
hatchell, or heach; the yron combe whereon flax is dressed. 

Hetch(e, obs. forms of Hatcn s/.! and v.! 

Hetchel, early form of HatcHeL sd, and v. 
t+ Hetchill. Obs. by-form of Huckie: perh. 
influenced by aétch-hone. 

1601 Ho1Lanp Péiny II. 313 A suffumigation made with 
the fat taken from the hetchill peece or loines. 

+Hete. O¢s. [By-form of Hote, Hicut sé.., 
conformed to the verbal inflexion ete of HicHT v.: 
cf, BEHETE sé.] Command, promise. 

@ 1300 Cursor AI. 6872 (Gitt.) As godd had hight him in 
his hete. /did. 11897 Pai haf halden him far hete (Coft. 
haite) Par-in pai hang hin be pe fete. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. 
Kut. 1525 3e, pat ar so cortays & coynt of your hetes. 
€1394 ?. Pl. Crede 345 Lere me to som man .. that .. halt 
Godes hetes [Royn? A1S. hestys). c1420 Sir Amadas 
(Weber) 440 Weyte thou be large of pey and hete. 
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Hete: see Eat, Hate, Heat, Hicut, Hort, 
Hore. 


+ Hetefaste, a/v. Obs. Also 3 heteueste, 
-feste. [app. f. OE. Agée hatred, etc. (cf. Agtelice 
violently, vehemently) + /gs¢e firmly, Fast.] Firmly, 
securely, fast. 

a1225 Puliana 36 Bind him hetefeste [v. 7. heteueste]. 
a 1225 St. Marher. 10 His twa honden to his .. cneon hete- 
ueste ibunden. arz2zg Aucr. R. 34 (MS. Cott.) Haloed him 
hetefeste. /éd. 378 Ure Louerd was .. ine a stonene pruh 
biclused heteueste. 


Hetelich, -like, obs. ff. HateLy, Hotty adus. 

Heter-, the form of the combining element 
HETERo- used before vowels. 

+ Heter, hetter, a. O’s. Forms: 3-3 heter, 
hetter, hatter, 5 hatir, hetire, hetur, hattir, 
hettur, hitter, hittur. [Cf MLG. hetter; app. 
a deriv. of hatian to Harte, cf. Age sb. hate.] 

Rough; fiercc, violent, cruel ; scvere; keen, eager. 

13.. E.£. Allit. P. C. 373 Heter hayrez pay hent fat 
asperly bited. ¢1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks. I]. 406 Pe sunne 
mai be derkkid heter bi fumes bat shal cleer pe erbe. 
1400-50 Alexander 520 And hent sall [he] a full hetire 
deth. /érd. 702 Behald ouer pi hede and se my hatter 
werdis. 1674-91 Ray V.C. Words, Hetter, eager, earnest, 
keen. 

+ Heteric (he'térik), a. Ods. [f. Gr. Erep-os 
other, different + -1c.] Applied by some phonetists 
to non- phonetic spelling, in which different symbols 
are used for the same sound, and different sounds ex- 
pressed by the same symbol, as in current English. 
So Heterically adv., Hetericism, Hetericist. 

1848 A. J. Evuis Plea Phonetic Spelling (ed. 2), Hetericism 
is a bar to education. 1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 418 This 
they call Phonetic spelling; the old system is branded as 
the Heteric. /éid. 419 Mr. Ellis is particularly severe on 
such a piece of hetericism. /é/d: 423 The hetericist still 
faithful to his allegiance. 57d. 424 Does Mr. Ellis intend 
that people should begin by writing one word in a thousand 
phonetically, and the rest heterically ? 

Heterize (he'térsiz), v. xonce-wi. [f. Gr. 
érep-os other, different + -1z£.] ¢rans. To make 
different; to turn into another form. Flence 
Heteriza‘tion, turning into a different form. 

1865 J. H. Stirtine Secr. ‘lege! 1.126 The universe is but 
a materialisation, but an externalisation, but a heterisation 
of certain thoughts. /érd. 128 Externalised, materialised, 
or, better, heterised thoughts (i.e.) thoughts in auother form 
or mode. 1883 R. B. Mukuaryi tr. Kevan's Phil. Dial, 
79 note, Matter is the heterization of thought. 

+Heterly, hetterly, a/v. (adj) Obs. 
Forms: see HETER; also 5 haterlynge. [f. HeTen 

+ -Ly?, -Ly1.] Roughly, fiercely, violently, 
crnelly, severely, sternly, keenly, eagerly. 

ax225 Leg. Kath, 2108 Pe king .. Biheold hire heterliche, 
And bigon to preatin hire. a@1zz5 Aucr, R. 290 Hot him 
ut hetterliche—pe fule kurdogge. ¢1385 Cuiauchr £.G. IW, 
oe Cleopatra, And heterly they hurtelyn al atonys. ¢ 1400 
Desty. Troy 5826 He bit hym so hetturly on hegh on the 
shild. @1400-s0 Alexander 5322 Hitterly on ilk side his 
heued he declines. @ 1461 low Gd. Wif tanght hir Dan. 
28 in Hazl. £. P. P. 1.182 Mekely hym answere, and noght 
to haterlynge. 


B. adj. =Fleter. rare. 


c1400 Destr. Troy 5781 Nestor.. hard hastid to helpe 
with heturly wille. 


Hetero- (hetéro), before a vowel heter-, com- 
bining form of Gr. érepos the other of two, other, 
different ; a formative of many scientific and other 
terms, often in opposition to hovo-, sometimes to 
auto-, homao-, iso-, ortho-, syn-. The more im- 
portant of these, with their derivatives, will be 
found in their alphabetical places; others, of less 
importance or frequency, are entered here. He 
teracanth (-akanb) a. /chth. [Gr. dxav6a thorn, 
spine], having the spines of the dorsal and anal 
fins alternately broader on one side than the othcr; 
opp. to homacanth. Weteracmy (-2*kmi) Zod. 
[Gr. dun point, culmination, Acme], the ripening 
of the stamens and pistils of a flower at differcnt 
times, including proterandry and proterogyny; opp. 
to synacmy. WHeteradenic (-ade*nik) a Auat. 
(Gr. adnv gland], of glandular structure, but occur- 
ring in a part normally devoid of glands (Ogilvie, 
1882). Heterandrous (-xndres) a. Sor. [sce 
-ANDROUS], having stamens or anthers of different 
forms (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). + Heterarchy, 
the rule of an alien, Heteratomic (-atgmik) c., 
consisting of atoms of different kinds; opp. to 
homatomic. || Heterauxesis (-5ksi‘sis) Bot. [Gr. 
avgnots growth], growth at unequal rates, irregular 
or unsymmetrical growth. He‘terobio-graphy 
nonce-wd., biography written by another person; 
opp. to autobiography ; so Heterobiogra‘phical 
a. Heteroblastic (-blz'stik) a. Bzol. [Gr. Bda- 
ords germ], arising from cells of a different kind ; 
opp. to homoblastic. Weterobranchiate (-brzen- 
kit) a. Zool. [Gr. Bpayxia gills], having gills 
of diversified forms; applied in various classifi- 
cations to a division of fishes, crustacea, gastro- 
pods, etc, Heteroca'rpian, -carpous adjs. Bot, 
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{Gr. kaprés fruit], producing fruit of different 
kinds ; so Heteroca‘rpism (see quot.). Hetero- 
cellular (-se‘lila1) a. Biol., composed of cells of 
different kinds (as most organisms); opp. to 7s0- 
cellular. Weterocephalous (-se‘falos) a. Lot. 
[Gr. xepady head], applied to a composite plant 
bearing flower-heads of different kinds, male and 
female. Heterochiral (-koieral) @. [Gr.  xetp 
hand], of identical form but with lateral inversion, 
as the right and left hands; opp. to Aommochiral; 
hence Heterochirally a/v. + Heterochre’- 
sious (erron. -cresious) a. Obs. [Gr. xpjors use], 
relating to different commodities or uses; opp. to 
homochrestous, Weterochromons (-krdu'mas) a. 
[Gr. xp@pa colour], of different colours, as the 
florets of some Com/fositx, e.g. the daisy and asters. 
Heterocline (-klain) a. Bot. [Gr. «Aivn bed: cf. 
Diciincvs], having male and female flower-heads 
on separate receptacles, heterocephalous. He'- 
terocyst (-sist) Biol. [Gr. xvors bladder, Cyst], a 
cell of exceptional structure or form found in certain 
alge and fungi, Heterodactyl (-dx'ktil), -da‘c- 
tylous adjs. Zool. [Gr. daxrvdos finger or toe], 
having the toes, or one of them, irregular or ab- 
normal, as certain families of birds (Ogilvie, 1882). 
Heterodermatons (-dSmitas) @. Zool. [Gr. 
Séppa skin], having the skin or integument of 
different structure in different parts, as certain fishes 
and serpents; opp. to homodermatous. Hetero- 
do‘gmatize v. norce-wid. [see DoGMmaTizE], zr. 
to hold or pronounce an opinion different from 
that generally held, Heterecious (-i‘flss) a. Bot. 
[Gr. oixia house], applied to fungi which at different 
stages of development are parasitic on different 
plants; opp. to auéacious. Heterecism (-i'siz’m), 
the condition of bcing hetercecious; hence He- 
terecismal a.=heferacious. Heteroepy (-0v'ipi) 
nonce-wid. [after orthoepy], pronunciation differing 
from the standard; so Heteroepic (-o,e'pik) a., 
involving heteroepy. Heterogangliate (-g2'n- 
glict) a. Zool, having the ganglia of the nervous 
system unsymmetrically arranged, as most mol- 
luscs ; opp. to homogangliate. Heterognathous 
(-p'gnapas) a. Zool. [Gr. yvaGos jaw], ‘having dif 
ferently-shaped jaws’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hetero- 
gynal (-p'dzinal), Heterogynous (-g:dzinas) ads. 
Zool, [Gr. yuvy woman, female], applied to specics 
of animals in which the femalcs are of two kinds, 
perfect or fertile, and imperfect or ‘ncutcr’, as in 
bees, ants, etc. + Heteroki-nesy (also -chinesie) 
Obs. [ad. Gr. érepoxwnoia], motion caused by an 
external agent ; opp. to aufokinesy. Heterolobous 
(-g'ldbas) a. [Gr. AcBos lobe], having unequal lobes. 
Heteromalous (-g'milas) a. /ot. [Gr. 6padds even, 
level], applicd to mosses which have the leaves or 
branches turned in different directions: opp. to 
homomalous. Weteromastigate (-mz‘stig¢t) a. 
Biol. (Gr. paoré whip], having flagella of different 
kinds, as an infasorian: opp. to ¢somastigate. 
Heteromaton (-p'matgn) nonce-wd. [after AUTO- 
MATON], a thing that is moved by something elsc. 
Heteronemeous (-ni'm/9s), Heteronemous 
(-nivmas) adjs, Bot. [Gr. vjpa thread, filament] 
(see quots.). Heteropetalous (-pe‘talas) a. Fot., 
‘having dissimilar or unequal petals’ (Mayne 
Expos. Lex.). Heterophthalmy (-pfpselmi) [Gr. 
dpOadrpos eye], the condition in which the eycs are 
differcnt in colour or direction. Heterophyadic 
(-faiyedik) a. Bot. [late Gr. puds, pvad- shoot, 
sucker], producing two kinds of stems, one bearing 
the fructification, the other the vegetative branches, 
as in the genvs L£aeiselum. Heteropo'lar a. 
[Porar], having polar correspondence to some- 
thing different from itsclf; having dissimilar 
poles, as in the figures called Staxraxonta hetero- 
pola (Encycl. Brit. XVI. 843). Heteroproral 
(-pr6eral) a. Zool. [L. préra prow], having un- 
equal or dissimilar prorz, as a pterocymba in 
sponges; opp. to homofroral. Heteropsycholo'- 
gical a. (see qnot.). Hetero-pties sonce-wid. [see 
Optics] (see quot.). Heterorhizal (-rai:zil) a. 
Bot. [Gr. pi¢a root], applicd to the roots of crypto- 
gamots plants (See quot.). Heterosomatous 
(-sé'matas) a. Zool. [Gr. o@pa body], having a 
body deviating from the normal type ; said esp. of 
flat fishes, which have the two sides of the body 
asymmetrical; so He‘terosome (-sdum), 2 flat- 
fish; Heteroso‘mous a. = heferosomatous. Hee 

terosoteric (-sote rik) a. [Gr. owrnpia salvation], 

relating to salvation by another. Heterosporous 

(-p'spdras) a. Bot. [Gr. owdpos seed], producing two 

different kinds of spores; opp. to Aomosporous or 

tsosporous. Weterostaural (-st@ral) a. [Gr. 

aravpés cross], having an irregular polygon as the 
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base of the pyramid; said of a heteropolar staur- 
axonial figure; opp. to homostaural, Hetero- 
stemonous (-st/‘mdnas) a. ot. [Gr. ornuwy warp, 
thread, taken in sense ‘ stamen "J, ‘ having dissimi- 
lar stamens’ (Mayne /xfos. Lex.). Heterother- 
mal (-poumal) a. #ro/. [Gr. Geppis hot], having 
a temperature which varics with that of the sur- 
roundings, as plants and cold-blooded animals; 
opp. to homaothermal or homothermous (Syd. Soc. 
Lex, 1886), Hetero'tonous a, (Gr. rovds tone], 
having different or unlike tones. Hence Hetero-- 
tonously a/v. MHeterotrichal (-ptrikal,, He- 
terotrichous adjs. vol. [Gr. Opif, tpix- hair], 
belonging to the order //eterolricha of ciliate in- 
fusorians, in which the cilia of the oral region differ 
in size and arrangement from those of the rest of 
the body; also said of these cilia. Heterotrophy 
(-ptrén) Bot. [Gr. -rpopia nourishment], an abnor- 
mal mode of nutrition observed by lrank in some 
planis, as those of the N.O. Cupulifera:, which have 
no root-hairs, their function being discharged by a 
fungus which closely sarrounds the roots. He- 
terozonal -z0.nal) a. Cryst.,said of faces (or poles 

of a crystallographic system which lie in different 
zoncs (or zone-circles) : opp. to faufozonal. 

3880 GusTHER Fishes 41 If the spines are asymunetrical, 
alternately broader on one side than on the other, the fish is 
called *heteracanth. 1870 .Vature Il. 482 The phenomena of 
Protandry and Protogyny forming together that of *Ieter- 
acmy. a 1656 Be. Have Sern. Christ § Czsar Wks. 1837 V. 
281 Next to Anarchy is *Heterarchy. 1886 Vines Physiol. 
Plants xvi. 376 Spontaneous variations in the relative rate of 
growth of opposite sides of the organ, or to express it ina 
single word. .spontaneous “Aeleruuresis. 1884 J. W. Hares 
Votes & Ess. Shaks.7 We see no reason to take the words 
in any non-natural or “*heterobiographical sense. 1825 A’cvv 
Monthly Mag. X\V. 78 That superior charm ..which auto- 
biography possesses if we must speak Gieek over “hetero- 
biography. 1888 Sa!, New. 20 Oct. 450 1 Heterobiegraphy 
..a word required for the process of having your biography 
written for you by some other person Dibout your per- 
niission, and to your own amazement. 1888 H. Gapow in 
Nature 13 Dec. 1350/2 This new cartilage is cither homo. 
blastic or *heteroblastic. 1854 Mayxe Exfos. Lex., *Hetero- 
branchiate. 183: Luspsocx in Proc. RK. /ast. IX. 625 
*Heterocarpism, if I may term it so, or the power of pro- 
ducing two kinds of reproductive bodies. 1880 Gray Lot. 
Text-bk. Gloss., */heterocarpous, producing more than one 
kind of fruit. 1842 Branve Dict. Scé., etc. ,"/heterccephalous. 
1879 Tuomson & Vait Wat. PArl. 1.1. §97 The similarity of 
a right-hand and a left-hand is called “heterochiral: that of 
two right-hands, homochiral. Any object and its image in 
a plane mirror are *heterochirally similar. 1612 STURTEVANT 
Metallica (1854) 69 “Meterocresious, are inuentions which 
produce different mechanick workes, warres and commodi- 
tics. So milning and shipping are two Heterocresious 
inuentions, because the Serve of the one is ineale or flower, 
and the worke of the other is carriage or transportage. 1842 
Branve Dict. Sci., ctc., “Heterochromous. 1850 Hooker 
& Arnott Brit. Flora (ed. 5) 197 When the ray is of a 
different colour from the disk, they are heterochromous \as 
in Bellis). 1880 Gray Bot. 7ext-bk. Gloss, */heterocline, 
nearly same as Heterocephalous, on separate receptacles. 
3875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 215 Vhus the whole 
unite intoa single curved Nostoc-filament. Individual cells, 
apparently without any definite law, become “heterocysts. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 245 It is only in the higher forms 
that a few larger cells of a different colour—termed Hetero- 
cysts—are intercalated among the otherwise similar cells of 
a filament. 1854 Maye Argos. Le.v., Those in which the 
external toe is versalile: *heterodactylous. 1885 KincsLtry 
Stand, Nat. Hist. \V. 369 While in the woodpeckers the 
first and fourth [toes] are directed backwards, in the 
trogons the first and second take that posilion; hence 
they are said to be heterodactylous. 1653 Biccs .Vezw 
Disp. ® 52 Physitians, who have *heterodogmatiz’d, and 
deviated from the ancient beaten path of clear reason 
and experience. 1882 Vixes Sachs’ Bot. 332 In others the 
various reproduciive forms are developed upon different 
hosts, for example, the wcidium-fruits of 2cidium Ber- 
beridis occur only on the leaves of Berberts vulgaris, whilst 
the uredospores and the teleutospores are formed only upon 
Grasses .. Such forms as these are said to be *hetercecious 
(metoecious), to distinguish them from those.. which inhabit 
the same host throughout their whole life (autazcious . 
1875 Bexnett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot, 246 Puccinia eraminis 
.. shows..the *hetercecism which occurs also in some other 
Fungi. 1887 4 thenzum 6 Aug. 184/3 De Bary discovered 
and demonstrated the wonderful fact of hetercecism, showing 
that a fungus on the wheat produces an entirely different 
fungus on the harberry. 1884 /did. 29 Mar. 414/1 He 
demonstrates it to he a true “heterazcismal uredine. 1873 
M. Cottins Sg. Srlchester 1. i. 2x The proper way to begin 
is to teach them a *heteroépic abracadabra. 1838 Fraser's 
Mag. XVI. 742 His vile and barbarous Scotch orthoepy, 
or rather *heteroepy. 1839-47 Topp Cyc?. Anat. INI. 365/1 
The *heterogangliate type of the nervous system. .is estab- 
lished in the Mollusks. 1855 Owen /nvertebr. Anim. (ed. 2) 
470 The scattered centres of the nervous system, disposed 
according to the Heterogangliate type of that dominant 
system of organs. 1854 Mayne E-rfos. Lex., Heterogynus.. 
*heterogynous. 1886 Syed. Soc. Lex., Heterogynous, applied 
to those insects, such #5 ants, in which each species com- 
prises males, females, and neuters. 1678 CupwortH /nfe//. 
Syst. 1. 1. § 38. 47 Body hath no other Action helonging to 
it but that of Local Motion, which Local Motion as such, is 
Essentially *Heterokinesie. /éf¢, 1. v. 668 Plato rightly 
determined that cogitation, which is self-activity or auto- 
chinesie, was, in order of nature, hefore the local motion of 
body, which is heterochinesie. 1854 Mayne Erfos. Lex., 
Heterolobus, having unequal lobes .. *heterolohous. 18 .. 
Hare Guesses (1859) 182 Is not man the only automaton 
upon earth? The things usually called so are in fact *hetero- 
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matons. 1854 Mayne FExfos. Lex., Heteronemeus , Bot.) 
applied by Fries to nemeous..vegetabies in which the 
sporidia are lengthened by germination into filaments which 
unite to produce a heterogeneous body, as happens in the 
fungi and mosses: *heteronemeous. [/did., /leteronemus 
(Got.), having unequal filaments, as those of the stamens of 
the Epacris hetcronema.| 1886 Syd, Soc. Lex., */hetero- 
nemous, applied to those plants the stamens of which are 
unequal in the length of their filaments. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., lheterophthalnia, term for the eyes being of 
different colour from each other: *heterophthalmy. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., I/sterophthalmy, the condition in which 
the eyes are of a different colour, or are different in direc- 
tion. 1887 SovLasin Encycl, Brit, XX11. 418 (Sponges) The 
prows may be similar (homoproral) or dissimilar (*hetero- 
proral). 31885 J. Martineau Jy fes Eth. The. Il. 1. ii. 65 
The chief *heteropsychological theories of ethics .. are all 
founded on an attempted identification of the moral senti- 
ments with some other function of our nature. 1731 
Spectator No. 250 ? 7 This Inegularity in Vision .. must 
be put in the Class of *Heteropticks. 1874 R. Drown 
Man, Bot, 135 In ferns and Equisetacex the root and stem 
are strikingly different .. the root springs from any part of 
the spore, and hence to the roots of this great division has 
been given the name *Heterorhizal. 1854 Mayne £ xpos. 
Lex s.v., Vhose [fishes] in which the right and the left sides 
of the body are dissimilar: *heterosomatous. 1894 A. L. 
Bruce St. Pauls Concept. Christ. 403 Uhe doctrine of Jesus 
was aultosoteric, that of Paul was *hetero-soteric. 1875 
Bexnert & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 805 In Phanerogams the 
embryo-sac corresponds to the large, the pollen-grain to the 
small spore of *heterusporous Vascular Cryptograms. 1881 
Nature XXIV. 474 Professor Williainson divides coals into 
I,osporous and Ileterosporous coals. /érd. 607 They 
further consider that some of his Calainariz .. were hetero- 
sporous, 1886 Athenzum 10 Apr. 41/2 Mr. Bennett has 
made use of the term Megasporangia in describing the 
heterosporous vascular cryptozams. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) INL. 194 The same sound .. is consequently 
heard, not homotonously, or in like tones, but “hetero- 
tonously, or inseparate and unlike. 1885 E. R. Lankesrer 
in Amycl. Brit, XIX. 63/1 *Weterotrichal band circular. 
/bid., Vhe *heterotrichous band. 

Heterocere (he‘térosstk ,, s6. and a. /chthyol. 
Also -cerque. [f. IleTERo- + Gr. xépx-os tail.] 
a, sb. A heterocercal fish. b. adj. = next. 

1876 Pace /ext-bk. Geol. ix. 184 All the fishes of the palae- 
ozoic periods being heterocercs. 1882 Ouitvie, /feterocerc. 

Heterocercal -s31k4l), a. [f.as prec. +-av.] 
llaving the lobes of the tail unequal. Opp. to 
homocercal, 

~~ Lenny Cycl, X11. 191/1 Heterocercal, the term chosen 
by M. Agassiz..to express a peculiar form of the tails of 
fishes .. Vhe tail is .. rk ye bilobate, as im the shark. 
.. The peculiarity of the Heterocercal fishes is that the 
vertebral column runs along the upper caudal lobe. 185: 
Ricnarvson Geol. (13855 133 The heterocercal character of 
the tail. : 

Hience Heterocerca lity, Heterocercy  -siisi), 
the condition of being heterocercal. 

1884 Science 3 Oct. 341/2 Whenever heterocercaltty mani- 
fests itself, there is degeneration of the caudal end of the 
chordal axis, 

Heterocerous (hetérpséras), a. Enlom. [f. 
mod.L, //eterocera neut. pl., f. HLeTERO- + Gr. mépas 
horn.] Belonging to the sab-order of lepidop- 
lerous insects //eferocera (Moths); so called from 
the diversified forms of the antenna, which are not 
clubbed as in the AAopaloceza (Butterflies). 

1881 A thenzuim 19 Feb. 268 2 New Genera and Species of 
Heterocerous Lepidoptera from Japan. ; 

Heterochronic -krgnik), a. Biol. and Path. 
[f. IfeTERO- + Gr. xpdvos time, xpos of or con- 
cerning time.] a. ‘Occurring at different times; 
irregular; intermittent: applied to the pulse’ 

Mayne Lxpos. Lex. 1854). b. Occurring or de- 
vcloped at an abnormal time. So || Heterochro- 
nia (-krounia , Heterochronism (-g*krdniz’m), 
Hetero'chrony, the occurrence of a process, or 
development of a tissue, organ, or organic form, 
at an abnormal time; Heterochroni‘stic, Hete- 
ro‘chronous ai/js. = HETEROCHRONIC. 

1854 Mayne, feterochronicus, Heterochronus.,hetero- 
chronic: heterochronous: applied to the pulse. 1876 tr. 
lVaguer's Gen. Pathol. 5 We may .. designate the general 
morhid processes as Heterochronic and Heterotopic. /é7ct. 
355 They are developed at a time when their presence 1s an 
abnormality (Heterochronia), 1876 H. Spencer Princ. 
Soctol. (1877) 1. 502 Entire organs which, during the serial 
genesis of the type, came comparatively late, come in the 
evolving individual comparatively soon. This Prof. Haeckel 
has called heterochrony. 1879 tr. Hacckel's Evol, Man 1. 
i. 13 Kenogenetic ‘displacements in time’, or ‘ Hetero-chron- 
isms’. J/érd., By heterotopy the sequence in position is 
viuated ; by heterochrony the sequence in time 1s vitiated. 

+ Hetero'clital, az. Ods. [f. L. Aeteroclit-ns 
(see next’ +-AL.] =next 2. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 75 As good forbear an 
irregular foole as beare a foole hetero-clitall. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep, vii. xix. 385 Sinnes heteroclitall, and 
such as want either name or president. 1673-4 Grew A naz. 
Trunks 1. ii. §§ If there be any Heteroclital Plants, wherein 
they are found otherwise. . 

Heteroclite (hetéroklait), a, and sé, [a. F. 
hétéroclile (16th ¢. in sense 2, 14th c. e/roclile), a. 
L. heteroclit-us, a. Gr. érepéxAitos, irregularly in- 
flected, f. €repo- HETERO- + -xAtTos, verbal adj. from 
«Xiv-ev to bend, inflect.] A. aq. 

1. Gram. Irregularly or anomalously declined or 
inflected : chiefly of nouns. 
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HETERODOX, 


1656 Biount Glossogr., Hfeteroclite, that is declined other- 
wise than common Nouus are. 1741 Watts /riprov. Mind 
1. vii, § 1 The heteroclite nouns of the Latin tongue. 

2. fig. Deviating from the ordinary rule or stand- 
ard; irregular, exceptional, abnormal, anomalous, 
eccentric. Said of persons and things. (Very 
common in 17th and 18th centuries; now rare.) 

1598 Fiorio, Bischizzosoceruello, a fantasticall, heteroclite 
wit. 1600 //osp. ducur. Fooles 94 Heteroclite, reuerse, 
thwart and headstrong Fooles. 1638 Fratiy Sfrict. in 
Lyndom, 1. 7 Who will not attribute more to the uniforine 
practise of the primitive Church, then to the heteroclyte 
practise of later Churches? 1688 BovLe Final Causes Nat. 
Things iv. 194 ‘Vhis heteroclite animal (the bat]. a 1763 
Suenstone Wks. & Lett, (1768) I. 225 Mortification. ,.may 
be given him by fools or heteroclite characters. 1 
Chambers’ Encycl. UX. 265 Froin its peculiar characters, 
which led Pallas to call it Tetvao parado.xcus, it has received 
the somewhat pedantic name of //eteroclite Grouse. 1893 
F. Hate in Mation (N.Y. LVII. 229/3 Nor need I dilate 
on the heteroclite addression, fallacion, rentiniscion. 

B. sé. [absol. use of A.] 

1. Gram. A word irregularly inflecled; esp. a 
noun which deviates from the regular declension. 

1580 Hottypann Trias. Fr. Tong, Examples of all the 
coniugauions declyned at length through all moodes and 
tenses, with the Hiteroclites. 1612 Brinsury Pos. arts 

1663) 97 What mean you by f/eferoclits? Nouns..declined 
otherwise than the ordinary manner, 1 (tztle) Lily's 
Rules Construed; whereunto are added ‘I. Robinson's 
Heteroclites. 2870 Marcu Ags. Gram, § 1co Nouns..(that} 
vary in Case-endings (Ileteroclites’. 

2. fig. A thing or person that deviates from the 
ordinary rule; an ‘anomaly’. (Very common in 
17th c.; now rare or Obs.) 

1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. i. i. § 3. 8 A substantiall and 
seuere Collection of the Heteroclites, or Irregulars of Nature 
.-I find not. ¢ 1645 Howei Lett, tv. xxv. (1655) 1. 83 Ther 
are strange Ileteroclites in Religicn now adaies. 1767 H. 
Brooke Fool of Qual. (1792) IL. xii. 189 Our Parliament would 
affect to be an heteroclite to all other parliaments. 1780 
T. Davies Life Garrick 11. x1. 141 The doctor was a perfect 
Heteroclite, an inexplicable existence in creation. 

So + Heteroclitic, + Heteroclitical, + He- 
teroclitous adjs, = LIETEROCLITE a. 

1632 Burros Anat. Jel, 11. iv. 1. iv. (ed. 4) 377 Loathsome 
and fulsome filthy potions, Heterocliticall pills. .horse medi- 
cines, 1648 Petty Adz. to Hartlib 23 Parrot-like repeating 
heterochitous nouns and verbs. 1656 Eart Mono. Adrt. fr. 
l'arnass. 449 Employing.zfor souldiers, those heteroclitick 
dispositions, who by reason of their restless natures, "twas 
thought were likely 10 do worse. 1885 Pal/ AfallG. 13 Jan. 
5/1 Isvery portion of Marlowe's work is stamped with mutiny 
and revolt, with love for unblessed speculation and interest 
in heteroclitical offence. 

Heterodont helérodgnt), a. and sb. Zool. 
[inod. f. HrTER- + Gr. ddous, ddovr- tooth. In 
mod.F, hétdrodon.] 

A. adj. Waving teeth of differcut kinds or forms 
(incisors, canines, and inolats), as most mammals. 
Also said of the tecth. Opp. to Aomodont. 

1877 Turner in /acycl. Brit. VN. 2532/2 In the majoriry 
of the Mammalia, the teeth in the same jaw vary in size, form, 
and structure, and they are therefore called Heterodont. 
1886 A thenzuin g Oct. 471/1 Existing toothed whales have 
what appears to be a homodont and not a heterodont denti- 
tion, but a heterodont dentition has been observed in the 
foetus of an existing whale. 

B. sé. 1. A heterodont animal. 

2. A snake of the N. American genus //elerodon. 

Heterodox (he'térddpks), a. and sé. {ad. Gr. 
érepébof-os of another opinion, holding opinions 
other than the right, f. érepo- HETEKO- + defa 
opinion.] 

A. adj. 1. Of doctrines, opinions, etc.: Not in 
accordance with cstablished doctrincs or opinions, 
or those generally recognized as right or ‘ orthodox’: 
a. orig. in religton and theology. 

1637-50 Row /ist. Kirk (1842) 354 Christ's locall descend- 
ing to hell, and divers others heterodoxe doctrines, 1651 

taxTER /nf, Bapt.294, 1 shall first shew you the Heterodox 
Opinion, And then that which ] take to be the Orthodox. 1686 
R. Parr Life of Usher 15 Articles.. Heterodox to the Doc- 
trine and Articles of the Church of England. 1825 Macautay 
Milton Ess, (1887) 2 Sone of the heterodox opinions which 
he avows .. particularly his Arianism. 

Hence b. generally. 

3654 WHitLock Zootomia 210 That the name of any other 
Author, or Philosophy, scemeth Heterodoxe without exami- 
nation. 1700'l. Brown ur. Aresny’s Amusem, Ser. & Cont. 24 
Some call it Over-wining those they deal with, but that’s 
generally denied as a Helerodox Definition. 1859 WW. Cot- 
Lins Q. of Hearts .1875 6 he Major held some strangely 
heterodox opinions on the modern education of girls. 

2. Of persons: Holding opinions not in accord 
with some acknowledged standard ; a. intheology; 
b. in other matters of belief or opinion. 

1657 G. Starkey Helmont's Vind, 18 Whosoever should 
dare toswarve from these[Galenand Aristotle]. . being looked 
upon as Heterodox, was the object of scorn and derision. 
1723 J. Atkins I’oy. Guinea (1735) 20 The Eastern Sages 
.. teach the Heterodox a Lesson of Humility. 1842 Pusey 
Crisis Eng. Ch. 96 We cannot treat the Orthodox Greek 
Church, at once as or:hodox and heterodox. 1875 STUBBS 
Const. Hist. U1. xviii. 177 Admissions which recommended 
him to neither the orthodox nor the heterodox. - 

+ B. sé. Obs. 1, An opinion not in accord with 
that which is generally accepted as true or correct ; 
a heterodox opinion. 

1619 Balcanguals Let. fr. Syn. of Dort in Hales’ Rem. 


HETERODOXAL. 


(1673) 524 Upon Tuesday... the Canons of the first and 
second Article .. were approved, except the last of the 
second Article.. and the second heterodox in that same 
Article. /é:d., On Thursday morning .. it was reasoned 
whether that last heterodox should be retained. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep... iii. 66 Not onely a simple Hetero- 
dox, but a very hard Paradox, it will seeme, and of great 
absurdity unto obstinate eares. 1691 W. Nicnotts Ausw. 
Naked Gospel 105 These and many more are the Hetero- 
doxes of his Books. 

2. A heterodox person. rare. 

1647 Trare Com. A/att, vii. 18 Heretics, then, and hetero- 
doxes are not good honest men, as the vulgar counts them. 

Henee He-terodoxly adv., in a heterodox way ; 
He ‘terodoxness, heterodox quality or eharaeter. 

1664 H. More A/yst. /nig., Afol. 501 What Error or 
Heterodoxness in avowing it perfectly Celestial and Aéthe- 
real? /bid. 523 The speaking of two persons thus in Christ 
.. seemed to administer some scruple of Heterodoxness to 
some. 1674 C. Exuis Vanity of Scefing 9 A thing so 
Beterodox(y yet so magisterially asserted. 1698 R. Fer- 
cusos Wiew Eccles. 10 Vhese who have either unthink- 
ingly, or Heterodoxly imbibed his notions. 

+ He'terodoxal, 2. Os. [f. as prec. + -aL.] 
Of heterodox charaeter; heterodox. 

cr64g Howe te Lett. iv. xv. (1754) 466 This new Piece of 
Philosophy .. tho’ heterodoxal and cross-grained to the old 
Philosophers. 1661 Sir //arry Vane's Politicks 11 Most of 
those Hearers.. grew most Hetrodoxall Rabbies. aces 
Hickman Quinguart. Hist. (ed. 2) 217 Dr. Reynolds calls 
the Lambeth Articles Orthodoxal: no one intimated that 
they were Heterodoxal. 


+ Heterodo:xical, a. Ods. =pree. 

1651 liccs New Disp. P 214 Not only simply heterodoxt- 
call, but a very rough-hewed paradoxicall asseveration, 
1821 Sporting Jag. 1X. 23 In.. other paits.. similar 
heterodoxical passages inay be found. 

+ Heterodo-xous, a. Obs. pree. 

1650 B. Discotlimintum 28, 1 could demonstrate it to be 
Heterogeneous, Heterodoxous, Incongrous. 

Heterodoxy ‘he'térddpksi). [ad. Gr. érepo- 
dofia error of opinion, f. érepddog-os HLETERODOX.]} 

1. The quality or character of being heterodox ; 
deviation from what is considered to be orthodox. 

1659 J. ARROWsMITH Chatn Princ, 317 That preamble, 
which the daring Heterodoxie of some modern writers put 
me upon. 1673 Marvett ‘eh, Transp. 11. 32 No Man's 
Shooe wrings him the more because of the Heterodoxy, or 
the tipling of his Shooe-maker, 1837 Carivie Fr, Kev. Il. 
iv. li, Does the reader inquire... what the difference between 
Orthodoxy or My-doxy and Hleterodoxy or 7y-doxry might 
here be? 1869 Rawiinson Anc. //ist. 519 The establish- 
ment of Christianity as the State Religion..turned the atten- 
tion of the rulers..to minute questions of heterodoxy and 
orthodoxy. 

2. With a and Z/. An opinion or doetrine at 
variance with that generally received as true or 
right ; a heterodox opinion, 

1652-62 Hevun Cosmogr, To Rdr. (1674) A ijb/: The 
Anarchy and licentiousness of Heterodoxies and confused 
Opinions. 1678 Cuoworrn /ntell. Syst. 1. i. § 31. 39 Another 
heterodoxy of his, concerning the resurrection. 1755 Carte 
list. Eng. 1V. 201 Charging him with Popery, Arminianism, 
and other heterodoxies. 1870 L’EstranGe S/iss Mitford I. 
vi. 197, I know that [ have great poetical authorities against 
me in this heterodoxy. 

Heterodromous hcetérg‘drdmas), a. [f. mod. 
L. helerodrom-us, f. Gr. érepo- HETERO- + -dpopos 
running + -ovs. In mod.F. héltérodrome.] 
Running in different directions: opp. to homo- 
dromous. ta. Aflech. Applied to levers of the first 
order, in whieh the power and the weight move in 
opposite directions (0s.), b. Sol. Turning in 
opposite directions on the main stem and on a 
branch, as the geuerating spiral of a phyllotaxis. 

1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn, (ed. 2) 11. s.v., The Wheel, 
Windlass, Cupstand, Crane, &c. are perpetual Heterodrom- 
ous Leavers. [1727-51 Cuameers Cycl., Meterodromus 
Vectis, in mechanics, a lever wherein the fulcrum, or point 
of suspension, is between the weight and the power.] 1870 
Bewtcey Bot. (ed. 2) ili. § 3. 140 The successive leaves form 
a spiral round the axis .. In the majority of cases, the direc- 
tion in both the stem and branches is the same, and it is 
then said to be Aommodromous ; but instances. occur in which 
the direction is different, when it is called /Acterodromous. 
1874 R. Brown Alau. Bot. 190. 

So Hetero‘dromy J/’o/.,heterodromous condition. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Heterodromy, term applied .. when 
the axial shoot of the stem coils from right to left, whilst 
that of the branch twists from left to right, or vice versa. 
_Heterogamous (hetéry-gimas), a. [f. Gr. 
erepo- HEYERO- + yapu-os marriage + -oUs: in 
mod.F. Adtérogame (De Candolle).] 

1. Bol. Variously applied to eonditions in which 
stamens and pistils are not regularly present in each 
flower or floret. 

Applied a. orig. by De Candolle to plants having flowers 
monecious, diw@cious, or polygamous; b. by Lessing to 
composites whose capitula or flower-heads contain florets 
differing in sex; ¢.by Trinius to grasses in which the arrange- 
ment of the sexes is different in different spikelets. 

_ 1842 in BRanpDE. 1866 /reas. Bot., //eterogamous, when 
in a capitulum the florets of the ray are either neuter or 
female, and those of the disk male. 1872 Otiver Elem, Bot. 

M. 196 If all the florets of a flower-head (caprtnlum) be per- 

fect, the flower-heads are Aomogamous (Dandelion) ; if part 

of them be imperfect, the heads are Aeferogamous (Daisy). 

2. Biol. Charaeterized by the alternation of dif- 
ferently organized generations, as of a partheno- 
genetic and a sexual generation. 
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1897 Atiaurr Syst. Aled. 11. 103x Certain species [of 
Nemathelminthes] possess what is known as the ‘ free rhab- 
ditis forin’ and are heterogamous, ‘ 

3. Of or pertaining to irregular marriage. 

1862 M. Hoexins Hawati 159 Besides these he inay have 
had other heterogamous connexions. 

Heterogamy (hetérg'yami). [f. as pree. + y.] 
The quality or condition of being heterogamous. 

1. of. Mediate or indireet fertilization of plants. 

1874 R. Brown Alan. Bot. ix. 418 These circuitous methods 
of fevsilisatien may he called AHeferogamy, or ‘crooked 
fertilisation,’ in contradistinction to the typical and ortho- 
dox method, which may be styled Orthogamy, or direct 
(‘straight’) fertilisation. 

2. Biol. Vhe sueeession of differently organized 
generations of animals or plants, as where sexual 
generation alternates with parthenogenesis. 

1884 A. Sepcwick tr. Claus’ Zool. 1. 543 Chermes affords 
an example of heterogamy in that two different oviparous 
generations follow one another: a slender and winged sum- 
mer generation, and an apterous generation which is found 
in autumn and spring and lives through the winter. 1886 
Rotreston & Jackson Anim. Life Introd. 31 Alternation 
of Generations.. whether in the form known as metagenesis, 
i.e. the alternation of asexual and sexual individuals, or as 
heterogamy, i.e. the alternation of parthenogenetic and 
sexual races. J/did. 508 (In Insects) Alternation of Genera- 
tions is coupled with parthenogenesis, and is known in this 
case as Heterogamy. 1889 Geppes & THomson Evol, Ser 
xv. 207 A sexless fern-plant forms special reproductive cells 
(spores), which develop parthenogenetically into a sexual 
prothallus, from the fertilised egg-cell of which the fern- 
plant arises .. [this] is called by zuologists, in reference to 
flukes for instance, heferogamy. 

Heterogene (hetérddgin), a. ? Obs. [ad.Gr. 
érepoyevns of different kinds, f. €7epo- HETERO- + 
yevos, yeve- kind: ef. F. Adlérogéne (17th e. in 
{atz.-Darm.).] = HETEROGENEOUS. 

154x R. Cortanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Therfore they 
be called {he)therogenes that is tosay ofdyuers natures. 1610 
B. Jonson Alch. 11. v, Know you ihe sapor pontick? sapor 
stipstick 2? Or, what is homogene, or heterogene? 1663 

3UTLER fYud. 1. iii. 1318 A strange Chimera of Beasts and 
Men Made up of pieces Heterogene. 1709-29 V. Manpey 
Syst. Math., Geom. 143 Homogene Figures, are of the same 
kind, as to the number of Sides: Heterogene the contrary. 
1740 E. Baynarp Health (ed. 6) 42 From a Het'rogen 
ined‘cine, The strife is intestine. 1822 Blackw. Alag. X1.10 
‘Yhe diction, similes, and metaphors. .are somewhat motley 
and heterogene. 1830 L'ness Bunsen in Mare Li I. ix. 
394 _A soil and nature foreign and heterogene. 

Heterogeneal (hetérddzinsal), a. and sé, 
Now rare. Also 7 erron. -ial(1. [f. Scholastic L. 
helerogene-us (f. Gr. érepoyevys, érepoyeve-: see 
{IETEROGENE) + -AL.] 

A. adj, = }EETEROGENEOUS. 

1605 Timme Querstt. 1. xi. 48 Separated from the others, 
which are heterogeniall, or of another kinde. 1631 JorpEN 
Nat. Bathes ii. (1669) 9 Such water as is free from any 
heterogeneal mixture. 1660 R. Coke ower & Subj. 108 
A Parliament is a politick body, compounded of hetero- 
genial or dissimilar parts, viz. the King, the Lords, spiritual 
and temporal, in one distinct house, and of a house of 
Corimons another distinct house. 1674 S. Jeake 47ith. 
ace 5 Numbers Heterogeneal are mixt Nunihers of Whole 
and Broken, Abstract and Contract. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn., Heterogeneal Nouns in Grammar, are such as have 
one Gender in the Singular .. and another in the Plural. 
lbid., Heterogeneal Surds, are such as have different Radical 
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Signs: As aa: and W bb. 1805 E. Daves Ilks. 299 
An heterogeneal color, orange, for instance. . viewed through 
a prism, will disappear, being resolved into the two homo- 
geneal colors..red and yellow. 186x Tuctocu Lng, Purit. 
ii. 304 A system which admitted of such tyrannical action 
.-Was a heterogeneal thing. 

B. sh. A heterogeneous person or substance. 
1651 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. 11. iii. (1739) 16 By con- 
regating Homogeneals, and severing Heterogeneals. a 1655 
"ines Lord's Supp. (1677) 260 Whether this mixture of 

heterogeneals do not pollute the ordinances, 

Hence Heteroge'nealness, heterogeneity. 

+ Heteroge'nean, 2. Oés. [f.as prec. +-an.] 
= HETEROGENEOUS. 

a 1601 Nasne Quaternio (1632) 44 All the parts hoth homo- 
genean and heterogenean of the dead corps. 1607 Torst.it 
Four. Beasts (1658) 385 Corpus heterogenes, in terra 
coalescens; A Hetrogenean body encreasing in the earth. 
1635 Swan Sfec. Al. v. § 2. (1643) 170 When they consist 
of Heterogenean parts, or parts of a divers kind. 

Heterogeneity (he:tévo,dzinz‘iti), fad. med. 
L. helerogencilas (etherogenetlas 14th c.), f. helero- 
ene-us: sce next and -1Ty. Cf. F. helerogenetld 
(1641 in [atz.-Darm.).] The quality or condition 
of being heterogeneous: a. Diflerenee or diversity 
in kind from other things; b. Composition from 
diverse elements or parts; multifarious composition. 

1641 Frencu Disfril, v. (1651) 109 In the artificiall processe 
of manifesting the heterogeneity of water, 1674 JEAKr 
Arith. (1696) 304 To multiply Simple Surdes observe ther 
Homogeniety or Heterogeniety. 1779 Ramspen in PArd. 
Trans. LXIX. 421 The advantage..ot not being disturbed 
by the heterogeneity of light. 1784 HartLey Oédserv. Man 
ll. ii, rar As to the Chinese .. its great Heterogeneity in 
respect of other Languages. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 
Il. xvii. § 145 (1875) 396 Evolution is an integration of matter 
..-during which the matter passes from an indefinite, inco- 
herent homogeneity, to a definite, coherent heterogeneity. 
1868 GLapsTONE Fuv. Mundt vii. (1270) 194 In the members 
of the Olympian court itself we discern every kind of hetero- 
geneity. 

¢. With a and f/. A heterogeneous element or 

constitrent, 
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1651 Biccs New Disp. ® 19 In their crudities, heterogenie- 
ties & impurities. 1796 Kirwan deo. Alin. ced. 2) 1. 414 
Mica, iron ore, and other heterogeneities are more frequent 
in it. 3837 Carivte /*7. Rew. 1. iv. iv, So many hetero- 
geneities cast together into the fermenting.vat. 

d. Law of Helerogencily (Logic): see quot. 

1864 Bowen Loge iv. 91 About the second principle, the 
Law of Heterogeneity, there is no dispute. According to 
this law, things the most similar must, in some respects, be 
dissimilar or heterogeneous; and, consequently, any Con- 
cept, however large iis Intension may be, may still have 
that Intension increased, without thereby descending to 
individuals. 

Heterogeneous (hetérddginias), a. [f. Scho- 
lastic L. helerogene-us (see IIETEROGENEAL) + 
-oUS.] The opposite of homogeneots. 

The earlier word, and the more usual, esp. in technical 
expressions, till ¢ 1725, was heflerogencal. 

1. Of one body in respeet of another, or of various 
bodies in respeet of each other: Diverse in kind or 
nature, of completcly different charaeters ; ineon- 
grnous ; foreign. 

1624 F. Wuite Reply to Fisher 243 The question .. is 
heterrogeneous to this disputation. 1660 Goucr Chr. Direct. 
ii, (1831) 21 Labour .. to drive out all wandering hetero. 
geneous thoughts that come to disturb thee. 1665 Hookr 
Microgr. 25 Chusing two heterogeneous fluids, such as Water 
and Oyl. 1699 Lp. Tarsur in Pepys’ Diary (1879) V1. 195 
‘Though it be heterogeneous from this subject. 1715 Desa- 
Gcutiers Fires Jiupr. 35 Its heat proceeds from a inixture of 
heterogeneous Bodies. 1743 Lond. & Country Brew, u. 
(ed. 2) 112 Which is perfectly heterogeneous to the true 
Management of the Hop. 1809-10 CoteripcE /'7tend (1837) 
ILI. 199 Things utterly heterogeneous can have no inter- 
communion. 1850 J. H. Newman Diffiic. Auglic. 58 The 
National Church is absolutely heterogeneous to the Apos- 
tolical or Anglo-Catholic party of 1833. 1862 Mite Usdrt. 
16 Pain is always heterogeneous with pleasure. 1866 Lippox 
Bampton Lectsi. (1875) 44 A large collection of hetero- 
geneous writings. 1876 Moztey Unie. Serm. viii. 180 We 
do not suppose that the two worlds, visible and invisible, 
are absolutely different and heterogeneous in fundamental 
structure. 

b. /oosely. Extraordinary, anomalous, abnormal. 

1757 [see Heterocrnous]. 1768 W. Donatpson Life § 
Adz, Sir B. Sapskull 1. 58 Men of fashion are strange 
heterogeneous monsters. 1785 Mrs. A.M. Bennett Juvenile 
Iudiscret. (1786) V. 242 Lady Belvoir and her two daughters 
are actual Piaracters, however heterogeneous some people 
may think them, 

2. Of a body in respect of its elements: Com- 
posed of diversc elements or constituents ; eonsist- 
ing of parts of different kinds; not homogeneous. 

1630 Prvnne Anti-Armin. 182 The members of a haetero- 
genious body .. are discrepant and varions in themselnes. 
1639 Fuccer “Joly IWar vy. xix. (1647) 261 The armie will be 
very heterogeneous, patched up of different people. 1649 
A. Ross Lefe in Mahomet Alcoran 405 We.. found at his 
doore an Ileterogeneous Beast, called Elhorach, half Asse, 
half Mule, but much swifter then either. 1701 Dre For 
True-born Eng. 1. 280 Thus from a Mixture of all Kinds 
began, ‘Vhat Ilet’rogeneous Thing, An Englishman. 1796 
H. Broucnam in (it. Trans. LXXXVI. 245 All sorts 
of light .. simple and homogeneous, or heterogeneous and 
compounded. 1814 Scorr Hav. li, This heterogeneous 
inass of wild and desperate men. 1865 Grote /’/a/o 11. 
xxi. 52 Good is of a character exceedingly diversified and 
heterogeneous. 1867 Rawtinson Anc. Afon. 1V. vil. 419 
In so vast and heterogeneous an Empire as the Persian. 

3. A/ath. a. Of different kinds, so as to Le in- 
eommensurable. b. Of different dimensions or 
degrees ; non-homogeneous. Selerogencous Surds : 
see quot. 1796. (‘The later nomcnelature is that of 
lke and unlike surds.) 

1656 Hosues Six Less. Wks. 1845 VIl. 199 Of these two 
sorts of angles the quantities are heterogeneous. 1660 Barrow 
Luclid y. xvi. Schol., Heterogeneous quantities are not com- 
pared together. 1727-41 Cnambers Cycl., Heterogencous 
Surds. 1796 Wlution A/ath, Dict., Hetcrogencous Quanti- 
ftes..are those which cannot have proportion, or be com- 
pared together as to greater and less. . As lines, surfaces, and 
solids in geometry. //eterogeueous Surds, are such as have 
different radical signs; as va and wer; or io and /20. 

4. In various connexions : 

Hleterogencous attraction, attraction between atoms dif- 
ferent in kind, chemical attraction; also that letween the 
different kinds of electricity and magnetism. //eferogencous 
bodies, ‘such as have their parts of unequal density’ (Hutton 
Math, Dict. 1796). /Jeterogencous nouns, nouns of different 
genders in the singular and plural. //eferogencous numbers, 
‘mixed numbers consisting of integersand fractions’ (Hutton . 

1727-41 CuamBers Cyc/. s.v., Heterogeneous bodies are 
such, whose gravities in different parts are not proportion- 
able to the bulk thereof. /éid., /eterogeneous Nouns, t/etero- 
gencous Numbers. 1826-34 Goud's Bk. Nat. (ed. 3) 1. 93 
‘The heterogeneous attraction, or that Letween the two dif- 
ferent substances, ts stronger than the common force of 
gravity. 

Ilence Heteroge neously avv.,in a heterogeneous 
manner; Heteroge’neousness, the quality or eon- 
dition of being heterogeneous ; heterogeneity. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1662) 129 ‘The Hetero- 
geneousness of the Exposition of the First Day's Creation. 
1768 JouNson Gen. Obs. Shaks., 3 Hen. V/, Dissimilitude 
of style, and heterogeneousness of sentiment, may sufficiently 
show that a work does not really helong to the repute 
author. 1775 — Yourn. to West. isl, Ostig in Sky Wks. X. 
439 I'he rooms are very heterogeneously filled. 1836-9 Topp 
Cycl. Anat, 11. 105 The heterogeneousness of two fluids. 
1864 Pusey Lect. Dan. vii. 435 Unauthentic tradition 1s 
wont to connect things heterogeneously. : : a 

Heterogenesis (he:téro,dze'nésis). Biol. [I. 
Gr, érepo- HETERO- + yéveots bith, generation. ] 


HETEROGENETIC. 


+1. Abnormal or irregular organic develop- 
ment: see quot. Obs. (So F. hétérogénésie.) 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., /eterogenesis, name given by 
Breschet to a Class of organic deviations comprehending 
those in which there exists a relative anomaly, wbether from 
the situation or from the colour of organs, the number or the 
situation of the fetuses belonging to the same gestation, 
the situation or the number of organs in particular. 

+2. Applied to sexual reproduction from two 
different germs, male and female. Ods. 

1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 398 The process by which 
new individuals are produced is called /eterovencsis. In this 
process, two different cells are concerned..germ-<ells and 
sperm-cells, 

3. The birth or origination of a living being other- 
wisc than from a parent of the same kind. 

1864 O. Frul. Sc. Jan. 17 Heterogenesis isa term employed 
to express the creation or birth of living beings in an ab- 
norinal manner. /é7d., At present the evidence which we 
possess. .is rather adverse to the doctrine of ‘heterogenesis’ 
in any form. 1870 Huxcey in Brit. Assoc. Rep. p. xxvii, The 
living parent was supposed to give rise to offspring which 
passed through a totally different series of states from those 
exhibited by the parent, and did not return into the cycle of 
the parent; this is what ought to be called //cterogenesis, 
the offspring being altogether, and permanently, unlike the 
parent. 

b. esp. The generation of animals or vegetables 
of low organization from inorganic matter; abio- 
genesis ; spontaneous generation. 

1878 TyNxpace in 19¢h Cent. II. 23 The notion of hetero- 
genesis or spontaneous generation. 

ce. Altcrnation of generations. 

1863 H. Srencer Biol. 1. 11. vii. 211 Where propagation is 
carried on by heterogenesis, or is characterized by unlike- 
ness of the successive generations, there is always asexual 
genesis with occasionally-recurring sexual genesis. 1875 
tr. Schmidt's Desc. & Darw. 169 When the species is 
composed of a regular alternation of variously constituted 
generations and individuals. ‘This particular sort of rever- 
sion is termed Alternate Generation, or Ileterogenesis. 

Heterogene'tic, «. [f. prec. : cf. genetic.] 

1. Biol. Of or pertaining to, or charactcrized by, 
heterogenesis or heterogeny. 

1874 Contemp. Rev. XXI11. 709 All the related hetero- 
genetic phenoinena. 1897 ALLBuTT Syst. Ved. 11. 1041 Giles 
holds that 4. duodenale may become sexually mature while 
outside the body and in the free state ; in other words, that 
it is heterogenetic. 

2. Philos. Relating to external origination. 

1887 WrHitTaker in Jind XII. 289 Prof. Wundt calls his 
own theory of the will ‘the autogenctic theory’, opposing it 
to ‘the ordinary or beterogenetic theory’. 

Hetero'genist. [f. HETEROGENY + -18T: cf. 
mod.F, Adtévogéniste.} An upholder of the hypo- 
thesis of hetcrogeny or spontaneous generation. 

1871 Tynpatt Fragm. Sc. (1879) 11. xiii. 304 The English 
heterogenist was far bolder. 1878 — in 19¢4 Cent. Mar. so1 
While no discovery of the age would bear comparison with 
this ‘new birth of living particles’, it is a mere commonplace 
occurrence to our fortunate heterogenist. 

+ Hetero-genize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. Erepo- 
yevns HETEROGENE + -1ZE.] ¢/r. To act ina man- 
ner heterogeneous or foreizn to his own character. 

1sgz G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 110 Never Artist so licen- 
tiously heterogenised or so extravagantly exceeded his pre- 
scribed limits as Ambition or Covetice. 

+ Hetero'genous, a. Obs. A less correct form 
of IISTEROGENEOUS. 

1695 ALINGHAM Geom. Epit. 62 Weterogenous Quantities 
cannot be compared alternately. 1757 Mas. Grirritu Left. 
Henry §& Frances (1767) 11. 260, 1am afraid 1 shall carry but 
a very heterogenous dress along with me. 1812 E-raminer 
11 May 303/1 Of the most opposite and beterogenous kind. 

Heterogeny (hetérg-dzini’. [mod. f. Gr. type 
*érepoyeveia, abstr. sb. from érepoyevns HETERO- 
GENE; or, in 3, from HETERO- + -yevera birth.] 

+I. 1. Heterogeneousness. Oés. 

1647 Husbandman's Pleaagst. Tithes 67 There isno hetro- 
geny or disparitie in the matter. 

2. concr. A heterogeneous assemblage. rare. 

1838 HawTHORNE A mer. Note-bks. 1883) 158 Sometimes he 
would put up a heterogeny of articles in a lot..and knock 
them all down, perbaps for ninepence. 

II. 3. Szol. Production of living beings from 
substances organic or inorganic without germs or 
ovules; spontaneous generation. 

1863 Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) III. 20, I have written 
a letter. .to say, under the cloak of attacking Heterogeny, 
a word in my own defence. 1871 Proc. Amer. Phil, Soc. 
XII. 313 No better case has ever been made out for hetero- 
geny than by Charlton Bastian. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Heterogeny, .. also the production of a living being from the 
substance of a living being of some other kind; as in the 
supposed development of maggots from the substance of 
putrefying flesh. 

Heterogone (hetérdgoun’, a2. Bol. [f. Gr. 
érepo- HETERO- + yov-os offspring, race, -yovos 
generating.} = HETEROGONOUS I, 

1877 Gray in Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. iu. XIII. 82, I pro- 
pose the..term of heterogone (or beterogonous) for these 
flowers. 1880 — Sot. Text-bk. 1. 235 The nature of hetero- 
gone dimorphism may well be understood from a single 
example. The most familiar one is that of Houstonia. 

Heterogonous (-g'génes), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous. ] 

1, Zot. Having incongruons reproductive organs ; 
applied by Asa Gray to flowers in which cross- 
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fertilization is secured by the stamens and pistils 
being dimorphic or trimorphic. 

1877 [see HeTeROGONE], 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 4 
225 They may be classed into those without and those with 
ccs Hie of stamens and pistils, or, in other words, those 
with Homogonous and those with Heterogonous flowers. 
1880 — Sot. Text-bk, 1, 236 Heterogonous trimorphism is 
known in certain species ..; and the complication may have 
certain conceivable advantages over dimorphism. 

2. iol, Exhibiting irregular reproduction ; pro- 
ducing offspring dissimilar to the parent. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Digenesis, heterogonous, the form of 
digenesis in which the buds produce animals differing in 
appearance from their progenitors, 1886 /ébid., Helero- 
gonous, being of, or produced by, irregular generation. 

So Hetero gonism, Hetero gony, the condition 
of being heterogonous (in either sensc’. 

1870 Rotteston Anim. Life Introd. 126 A series of phe- 
noniena .. which has been spoken of as ‘ Digenesis with 
Hleterogony.’ 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hf ctcrogonism, the pro- 
duction of dissimilar offspring froin similar parentage, as in 
Gymnoblasti where dissimilar gonosomes may arise from 
similar trophosomes. 

Heterography -grafi). [f. Gr. érepo- He- 
TERO- + -ypadia writing. Opposed to orthography.) 

1. Spelling that differs from that which is correct 
according to current usage; ‘ incorrect ’ spelling. 

1783 S. Parr IWks, 11828 VII. 390 Neoteric affectations of 
Archaism and Heterography. 1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 
667 His orthography, or rather heterography, has been a 
subject of keen animadversion; and he has been charged 
with misspelling his own name. 1876 BLackmore Cripps 
xlv, I corrected his heterography. 

2. Irtegular or inconsistent spelling ‘as the current 
spelling of English). 

1847 De Quincey in 7Zait’s Afag. NIV. 162 All climates 
alike groan under heterography. 

So Hetero grapher, one who practises hctero- 
graphy; Heterogra‘phie a., pertaining to or char- 
acterized by hetcrography. 

1864 Kealm 20 Apr. 7 Mr. Landor .. records, in hetero- 
graphic hexameters, Porson’s opinion. 1865 H. 3. WueatLEy 
in Philol. Soc. Trans. title) Notes onsome English Hetero- 
graphers. 1883 H. P. Smitn Gloss. Terms & Phrases, 
Hleterographic, using the same combinations of written 
letters to express different sounds, as English spelling does. 

Heteroideous hetéroi-dias). a. rare. [f. Gr. 
érepo- HETERO- + el50s form +-oUs.] See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot. s87/1 Heteroideous, diversified in form. 


+ Hetero'logal, 2. Aah. Obs. [f. as next + 
-AL.] Applied to those terms in two or more ratios 
or fractions which do not correspond, as the antece- 
dent or numerator of one, and thc consequent or 
denominator of the other: opp. to omologal. 

1674 JEAKE Arith (1696) 48 The new Fraction..will not be 
in its least terms, unless such Heterologal terms be first 
abbreviated to their lowest. 

Heterologous (-ligas, a. [f. Gr. érepo- 
HETERO- + Acy-os ratio, relation, etc. + -ovs.] 
Having a diffcrent relation, or consisting of dif- 
ferent elements; not corresponding: opp. to Homo- 
Locous. spec. a. Path. Of a different formation 
from that of thc normal tissue of the part. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 578 note, One of the 
heterologous formations, as they are termed by Professor 
Carswell. 1864 W. T. Fox Skin Dis. 25 New formations 
are homologous (epidermic, pigmentary, dermic', or hetero- 
logous (pseudoplasms, neoplasms!. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. 1. 96 The same kind of tumour may be, under certain 
circumstances, homologous, and under other circunistances 


heterologous. 
b. Chem. See quot. 1886.) 

1880 Lrér. Untv. Knowl. (N.Y.) V1. 609 His Précis de 
Chimie Organigue, in whicb he [Gerhardt] sketches the idea 
of ‘Homologous and Heterologous Series.’ 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Heterologous) series, Gerhardt's term for bodies de- 
rived from each other by definite chemical metamorphoses, 
in contradistinction to Homologous series. 

Heterology (-elédzi’. [f. as prec. + -¥; in 
sense 2, f, Gr. evepo- + -Aoya discourse. ] 

1. The condition of being heterologous: opp, to 
HoMoLocy. 

1854 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1871 T. H. GREEN Ju trod. 
Pathot, (1873) 105 Any deviation from the type of tbe parent 
tissue constitutes heterology. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. (1879) I. 96 Tissues normal tn themselves appear 
under the form of a tumour, sometimes in regions where this 
tissue normally exists, sometimes in places where it does 
not exist in the normal state of things. In the first case 
I speak of it as Aomology, in the second as Acterology. 

2. nonce-use. Vocabulary of different names. | 

1852 C. W. H[osktxs) Tadpa 28 Let the old drainer christen 
it, for my heterology is exhausted. 

Hetero‘meran. Zx/om. [f. mod.L. Hetero- 
mera neut. pl. (Latreille, f. Gr. érepo- HETERO- + 
pépos part).} A beetle belonging to the Hetero- 
mera, a division of Coleoptera in which the two 
anterior pairs of legs have five tarsal joints, but 
the third pair only four. 

1842 BRANDE Dret. Sci., etc., Heteromerans, Heteromera. 


Heteromerous (hetérg:méras’, a. [f. Gr. 
érepo- HETERO- + pépos part + -ous.] Having or 
consisting of parts differing in character, number, 
or other respect. 

1. Entom. Having legs differing in the number 
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HETERONOMOUS. 


of their tarsal joints; sfec. belonging to the division 
Sleteromera of coleopterous insects (sce prec.). 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol, 111.683 The term Aeleromerous 
properly belongs to all insects in which the different pairs of 
tarsi vary tater se in the number of their joints. 1845 Dar- 
win Voy. Vat, v. (1873) g8 Numerous Lamellicorn and 
Heteromerous insects, 

2. Bol. a. Applied to lichens in which the 
gonidia are arranged in one or more distinct layers 
within the thallus: opp. to homaomerous. b. Ap- 
plied to flowers in which the members differ in num- 
ber in the different whorls: opp. to zsomerous. 

1875 Besnett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 265 Vhe gonidia are 
crowded into one layer, by which the hyphal tissue is at the 
same time separated according to circumstances into an 
outer and inner or an upper and under layer; the thallus- 
tissue is then stratified, and such Lichens are termed Hetero- 
merous. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Sot. 601 When the number of 
members is the same in each whorl [of a flower] they are said 
to be ssomerous, when this is not the case Heferomerous. 

3. Chem. Unrelated as to chemical com) :osition, 
as in certain cases of isomorphism. 

1864 in WeesTER. 


Heteromorphic hetérompifik), «. [f. Gr. 
érepo- HETERO- + poppy form + -1C.] 
1. Of difficrent or dissimilar forms. spec. a. 


£niom. Existing in different forms at differcnt 
stages of life: said of insects which undergo com- 
pletc metamorphosis (//eleromorpha . 

1864 in Wester. 1874 Lunnock Orig. & Alet. Jus. i. 6 
The Homomorphic insects donot pass through such striking 
changes of form as the Heteromorphic. 

b, Fol. Applied to fluwers or plants which 
occur in forms differing in the relative length of 
the stamens and pistils (including @imorphic and 
lrimorphic . 

1874 in R. Brown Van. fot. Gloss, ee Darwin Forms 
of Fl. i. 24, 1 formerly applied the term *heteromorphic * to 
the legitimate unions; and‘ homomorphic’ tothe illegitimate 
unions; but after discovering the existence of trimorphie 
plants. these two terms ceased to be applicable. 

2. Deviating in form from the standard or type; 
of abnormal form; =]IETEROMORPHOUS 1. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Heteromorphism -m/‘ifiz'm). [f. as prec. 
+ -1sM.] The condition or property of bcing 
heteromorphic; diversity of form. 

1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 699 The various portraits of her 
majesty astonish by their perplexing poly: or heteromorph- 
tsm. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. IN1. 150 Heteromorph- 
tsm, the property, sometimes observed in compounds, of 
crystallising in different forms, though containing equal 
numbers of atoms similarly grouped. 1874 Luspock H ald 
Flowers ii. 36 Nor are these .. the only cases of Ifetero- 
morphism now known, 1881 Fraud. Bot. X. 86 All we have 
to suppose is a peculiar heteromorphism. 

Heteromorphite -m@ifsit.. J/in. [f. as 
prec. +-11E.] A variety of JAMESONITE. 

1865-72 Watts Dict, Chem, 111. 151 //letcromorphiie, 
Feather ore, a sulphantimonite of lead .. which occurs in 
capillary forms resembling a cobweb; also massive. 1868 
Dana Min, ed. § 91. 

Heteromo'rphous, ¢. [f. as prec. + -ovs.] 

1. Of abnormal or irregular form. 

1835-6 Topp Cyc. Anat. 1. 139/2 Various animals . . from 
exhibiting no uniform or regular shape, have been entitled 
.-heteromorphous. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Heteromorphous, 
differing in form, shape, or external appearance, as com- 
pared with the normal. 

2. Entom, =I11ETEROMORPHIC 1. 

1855 Owen /nvertetr. Anim, 437 The differences of the 
larva which are distinguished by the entomological terms, 
Heteromorphous, Homomorphous, Capitate, &c., essentita 
depend upon their quitting the egg to enter into active life 
at different periods of development. 

Heteromo:rphy. ([f. as prec. + -y: after 
Gr sbs. in -popdia.] = HETEROMOKPHISM. 

1874 R. Brown Jan. Bot. 600 Deviations from ordinary 
forms, comprising. .heteromorpby (deformities, polymorpby, 
alteration of colours). 4 : 

Heteronomie (-ngmik), a. ff. Gr, érepo- 
HETERO- +‘vopos law + -1c: cf. Gr. vopsnds of or 
pertaining to law.] Showing a different law or 
mode of operation. 

1, ‘Of unlike or opposite polarity: applied to 
contact of parts of the human body in experiments 
on animal magnetism: opp. to tsoromic.’ 

18.. Amer. Jral. Psychol. \. 502 (Cent.) Heteronomic 
[contact] is hyperzsthesic and increases it {muscular 
energy). — . A 

2. Optics. Affected by spherical aberration so as 
not to converge to one focus; divergent. 

1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bult, 11. 167 The diminution of 
the astigmatism of the heteronomic pencils. 
Heteronomous (-p‘nomas , a. 
-OUS.] ; : 
1. Subject to different laws, involving different 

principles. 

1824 De Quincey Templars’ Dial. Wks. IV. 254 If two 
inconsistent principles of valuation be lh then the 
table will be vicious because heteronomous [er7von. -ony- 
mous]. ; 3 

2. Biol. Having different laws or modes of 
growth; applied to parts or members differentiated 
from the same primitive type. 

1870 RoLLeston Anim. Life Introd. 104 Arthropoda. 


[f. as prec. + 


HETERONOMY. 


Animals consisting of a series of more or less heteronomous 
segments. /éid. 78 The development of wings and the dif- 
ferentiation of the body into three great heteronomous divi- 
sions, the bead, the thorax, and the abdomen. 1878 BELL 
Gegenbaur’s Comp. Anat. 238 The limitation of the number 
of the appendages .. concurrently with the greater develop- 
ment of heteronomous metameres. 

3. Subjeet to an external law: opp. to az/ono- 


neous, 

1894 Forum (U. S.) July 572 Man has been..a thrall, 
owning obedience to a law conceived to be external .. and 
other than the expression of his own nature. Ina word he 
bas been heteronomous. 

Heteronomy (-/'ndmi). 
after Gr. derivatives in -vopia.] 

1. Presence of a different law or principle: see 
quot. 1824. 

1824 De Quincey Templars’ Dial. Wks. 1V. 205 He has 
certainly not vitiated the purity of this principle by the 
usual heteronomy (if you will allow me a learned word)— 
f.¢., by the introduction of the other and opposite law. 
1828-30 W Taytor //ist. Surv. Germ. Poetry 11. 12 note, 
Heteroclitical phraseology is the first step to Heteronomy 
of apperception,—and insanity is nothing more. 

2. Moral Philos. Subjeetion to the rule of another 
being or power (e.g. of the will to the passions) ; 
subjection to external law. Opp. to autonomy. 

185s Miss Copse £ss. /ntuit. Mor. 146 It would not be 
Free Self-legislation (autonomy), but (heteronomy) subser- 
vience of the Pure Will toa lower faculty. 1888 J. Mar- 
Tinea Study Relig. 11. m1. ii. 282 So far as tbey obtain 
sWay over him, he 1s under a heteronomy. 

3. Biol. The condition of being heteronomous ; 
differentiation from a eommon primitive type. 

3870 Rotteston Anim. Life 115 The degree to which 
heteronomy or differentiation is carried out in the various 
regions of the body [in Copepoda). 

Heteronym (he'téronim). 
synonym.] 

1. A word having the same spelling as another, 
but a different sound and ineaning : opp. to Aomo- 
nym and synonyin. 1889 in Cent. Dict. 

2. A name of a thing in one language which is 
a translation of the name in another language. 

1885 B.G. Witper Your, Nerv. Dis. xii. (Cent.\, Verna- 
cular names which are more or less precise translations of 
Latin names, or of names in any other language, may be 
called heteronyms. 

Heteronymous (hetérpnimas), a. [f. Gr. 
érepwvupos (tf. HETERO- + dvopa name) + -OUS.] 

1. Having different names, as a pair of eorrela- 
tives, e.g. husband, wife: opp. to synonymous. 

1734 Watts Ontology vii, Synonymous Relatives or of the 
same Name..Heteronymous or of a different Name. 1829 
Jas. Mire //2. Alind (1869) II. xiv. 22 The second class 
(of relative terms] were called by the ancient logicians 
heteronymous; we may call them more intelligibly, double- 
worded relatives. . 5 

2. Optics. Applied to the two images of one 
object seen in looking at a point beyond it, when 
the left image is that seen by the right eye and 
vice versd: opp. to homonymous. 

188: Le Conte J/onoc. Vision 95 When we look at the 
farther finger, the nearer one is so doubled that the left 
image belongs to the right eye and the right image to the 
left eye..the images are said to be Aeteronymous, i.e., of a 
different name. /dz:¢. 245 Phenomena illustrating the heter- 
onymous Shifting of the two Fields of Viewv. A 

. ‘ Pertaining to, of the nature of, or having a 

heteronym’ (Cex?. Dict.). 

Hence Heteronymously adv. (see 2). 

188: Le Conte A/onoc. Vision 120 When we look at the 
farther finger, the nearer one is doubled heteronymously ;— 
when we look at the nearer finger, the farther one is doubled 
homonymously. 

Heteroousian, heterousian (he:téroaw- 
siin, hetérau‘sian, -'siin), a. and sé. 7heo/. Also 
9 heterusian. [f. Gr. érepoovotos, érepovaros, f. 
érepo- HIETERO- + ovata essence, substance. Opp. 
to homoonsian and homotousian.] 

A. adj. Of different essence or substance. 

3678 Cupwortn /ntel/, Syst. 1. iv, § 36.612 The Homoou- 
sian Trinity of the orthodox went exactly in the middle, 
betwixt that Monoousian Trinity of Sabellius .. and that 
other Heteroousian Trinity of Arius. 1790 Porson Lett. fo 
Arch, Travis ix. 221 ‘Vhe word one is applied, 1. to things 
homoiisian .. 2. to things heteroiisian, where there is a same- 
ness of persons, but a difference of natures. 

B. sé. One who held the Father and the Son to 
be different in essenee or substanee ; an Arian. 

1874 J. H. Buunt Dict. Sects, {leterousians, a name given 
to the extreme Arians, 

5o Heteroon'siast (heterou‘siast, heteru'siast) 
=B.; Heteroou‘sious (heterou'sious) @.=A. 

1678 Cupwortn /utell. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 579 Neither a 
Trinity of Words only .. nor yet a Jumbled Confusion of 

God and Creature (Things Heterousious) together. 1882-3 
Scuarr Eucycl, Relig. Knowl. 1. 33 Aetius ., the apostle of 
a new Church, representing the widest going section of the 
Arian party.. His adherents were called Anomczans, Heter- 
usiasts, or Exukontians. 

Heteropathic (-px'pik), a. [f.as next + -1c.] 

1. Med. = Auopatuic. 

1830 Edin. Rev. L. 513 First stands the homSopathic .. 
Then the allopathic or heteropathic .. the .. method which 
"ae to cure disease by exciting some dissimilar affection. 

. Of different operation ; differing in their effect. 

1843 Mitt Logic I.111. vi. 403 Though there be laws which, 

Vor. V. 


{f. as pree. + -Y: 


[f. as next, after 
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like those of chemistry and physiology, owe their existence 
to a breach of the principle of the Composition of Causes, 
it does not follow that those peculiar, or, as they might be 
termed, heteropathic laws, are not capable of composition 
with one another. 1870 Jevons Elem, Logic xxix. 252 It 
is distinguished by Mr. Mill from cases of the heterogeneous 
or as he says the heteropatbic intermixture of effects. 

Heteropathy (-'papi). [f. Gr. érepo- HETERO- 
+-7a@ea, f. ra@os suffering. ] 

1. Aled. =ALLOPATHY : opp. to homaopathy. 

3847 Craic, /feferopathy, the method of attempting to 
remove one disease by inducing a different one. 

2. Path. (See quot.) 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Heteropathy.. Berthold’s term for 
the form of idiosyncrasy in which the organic susceptibility 
behaves itself in a different fashion to the normal in the 
presence of any irritation. ; 

3. Antipathy or aversion excited by suffering: 
opp. to sympathy. (st0nce- ise.) 

1874 Miss Copse in Sheol. Rev. Jan. 74 At the sight of 
pain animals generally feel an impulse to destroy rather 
than to help. This emotion will be indicated by the term 
deetereparby. 188: — Duties Wom. iv. 118 It is astonish- 
ing and horrible to witness how the deep-seated frightful 
human passion, which I have elsewhere named Heteropathy, 
develops itself in such circumstances. 

|| Heterophasia (-féi-zia). Pach. [f. Gr. érepo- 
ITETERO- + -paora, f. pacts speech.] = HETERO- 
PHEMY (as a result of mental disease). 

1877 Goucsurn Bateman’s Darwinism 115 Perversion of 
language to which the name of Heterophasia has been 
given. 1882 tr. Ribot’s Dis. Alem. 152 Sometimes the 
Bevent retains an extensive vocabulary of vocal .. signs, 

ut cannot use it correctly (cases of heterophasia). 

Hence He‘terophasiac, ‘ one who is affected with 
heterophasia’ (Cent. Dict.). 

He'terophemy (-fimi). [f. Gr. évepo- HE- 
TERO- + -pynysa, f. oyun, PHyss voice, speeeh.] The 
saying or writing of one word or phrase when an- 
other is meant. 

1875 R. G. Wuite in Galaxy Nov. 693 The assertion 
made is most often not merely something that the speaker 
or writer does not mean to say, but its very reverse, or 
at least something notably at variance with his purpose. 
For this reason I have called it heterophemy, which means 
merely the speaking otherwise. 1885 — Stud. Shaks. 33 As 
to the writing twice of Verona instead of Milan, it seems 
plainly a mere case of heteropbemy. 1894 Nation (N. Y.) 
22 Mar. 212/2 We are forced in charity to credit the bishop 
with a kind of ‘heterophemy’. 

So Heterophe'mism, an instance or result of 
heterophemy. Heterophe‘mist, one who says 
something else than he means to say (whence 
Heterophemi'stica.), Heterophe mizev. z7/r., 
to say something different from what one means 
to say. 

3875 R. G. Wuite in Galaxy XX. 697 (Cent.) Henry 
Ward Beecher appears among the heterophemists.. He 
heterophemizes in a cee, striking manner. /éid. 698 (Cent.) 
Examples in which creditor is used for debtor—perhaps the 
most common of all heterophemisms. 

Heterophyllous (-filas), ¢. [f. Gr. érepo- 
IlETERO- + PUAA-ov leaf + -ous. In F. Adtérophylle.] 

1. Bot. Bearing leaves of different forms upon the 
same plant. 

1828 WessTer cites Yrul. Sci. 1871-2 H. Macmitian 
True Vine iii. 110 Examples of heterophyllous and dimor- 
phic plants, in which there is a very considerable difference 
in form in the same organs, not only at different times, but 
even simultaneously, 3882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 467 The leaves 
of the heterophyllous species which have them arranged in 
four rows, possess stomata on their inner surface. 

2. Zool. Belonging to the group Meterophylli of 
eephalopods. 

He'terophy:lly. Zo/. [f. as pree.+-y: in 
mod.F. hétérophyllze.}) The condition of being 
heterophyllons. 

1874in R. Brows A/an. Bot. Gloss. 1886 Encycl. Brit, XX. 
619/: (Kodrignez) Variability of species and heterophylly 
are characteristic of the flora to quite an unusual degree. 

|| Heteroplasia (he:térdpletziz). Pazh. Also 
anglicized as heteroplasy (-p'plasi). [f. Gr. érepo- 
HETERO- + rAdots moulding, formation: F. Aétéro- 
plaste.] The formation of a tissue different from 
the normal tissue of the part in which it oeeurs. 

1854 Mayne £zfos. “ex. Heteroplasia, Heteroplasis, 
terms for abnormal organic formation: heteroplasy. 1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 354 The so-called Heteroplasia, 
Heterologous new-formations, that is to say, tissues which 
bear little resemblance to normal tissues. 

He'teroplasm. /ah. [f. as pree. + Gr. 
mAdopa anything moulded, a figure: F. Aétéro- 
plasme.] A tissue formed in a part where it docs 
not normally oeeur. 

1878 R. Druitt Surg, Vade MM, (ed.11) 84 As Virchow 
showed, there is no such thing as heteroplasm, 1886 S}-d. 
Soc. Lex., Heteroplasm, Burdach’s term for a morbid tissue 
foreign to the economy. : 

Heteroplastic (-ple'stik), 2. [f. as pree. + 
Gr, mAaorixds fit for moulding : F. Ad?éroplastigue.] 

1. Path. Of or belonging to heteroplasia ; of the 
nature of a heteroplasm. 

1854 in Mayne £xfos. Lex. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 270 ‘Vubercle, carcinoma, and other heteroplastic 
new-formations. _ . ? 

2. Biol. Dissimilar in formation or structure, as 
the different tissues of the body. 


HETEROSTATIC. 


Heteroplastide (-ple'staid). Azo/. [f. as 

prec. + Gr. mAaords moulded, formed + -1DE.] 
An organism eomposed of tissues of different kinds, 
as most animals and plants: opp. to Aomoplas- 
tide. 
_ 1889 Vines in Nature 24 Oct. 621 Death is .. a character- 
istic feature of differentiated multicellular organisms (hetero- 
plastides), /dzd. 622 How the mortal heteroplastides can 
have been evolved from the immortal monoplastides or 
homoplastides. 

Heteropod (he'térdppd’, a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
next.] a. adj. Of or belonging to the //eteropoda, 
b. sd. One of the Heteropoda. 

3835 Kirsy Had. § /nst. Anim. I. ix. 301 The animal of 
the Heteropods having a proboscis and only two tentacles. 
1882 Geimie Text Bk, Geol. (1885) 649 Tbe heteropod genus 
so characteristic of Palzozoic time, Bellerophon. 

|| Heteropoda (hetérgpéda, 56. pl. Zool. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. érepo- HETERO- + Tous, 708- foot.] 
a. A group of Crustacea including forms with 14 
feet, some of which are adapted for swimming. 
b. An order or subelass of Gastropods, having the 
foot modified into aswimming organ. c. A group 
of Echinoderms. 

1835 Penny Cycl. 111.242, 1838 /did. XI. 92/2 Forskal 
places all the Heteropoda of Cuvier under his genus Ptero- 
trachea. 1872 NicHotson Palzont. 245 Both families of the 
Heteropoda are represented by fossil forms. 1878 Bett 
Gegenbaur's Comp, Anat, 324 The foot of the Heteropoda 
is differentiated into a more independent organ. 

Hence Hetero‘podan = HETreRopopsé.; Hetero:- 
podous @a.=HETEROPOD a. 

1835 Penny Cycl. II1. 24/2 A genus of the heteropodous 
mollusca of Lamarck. 

Heteropter (hetérp:pta1). Zxfom. One of the 
fleteroplera. |, 1864 in WEBSTER. 

|| Heteroptera (hetérp ptéra), 5. 7/7. Lntom. 
{mod.L., f. Gr. érepo- HETERO- + mrepév wing.] 
A suborder of HemIPTERA, comprising tliose inseets 
whose wings eonsist of dissimilar parts, being eori- 
aceous at the base and membranous at the tip; the 
trne bugs. Opp. to HoMOPTERA. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol, xlvii. (1828) IV. 385 He de- 
nominated the first of the sections Heteroptera. 1874 Lus- 
Bock Orig. & Met. ns. i. 25 The Heteroptera cannot exactly: 
be said either to sting or bite. 

Hence Hetero‘pteran = HETEROPTER; Hetero-- 
pterous a., belonging to or having the eharaeters 
of the /feleroplera. 

1842 Branoe Dict. Sct. etc., Heteropterans, Heteroptera, 
the name of a section of Hemipterans, comprehending those 
in which the hemelytra terminate abruptly by a membranous 
appendage. GT abel ella 213 Mr. Mason recorded 132 


out of about 420 heteropterous hemiptera known to inhabit 
the British Islands. 

Heteroscian (hetérp‘fian), sd. anda. [f. med. 
L. heterosci-us (usually in nom. pl. used subst.),.a. 
Gr, érepéoxios diversely-shadowed (f. érepo- HE- 
YERO- + oxta Shadow) + -AN.] 

A. sé. A name applied to the people of the two 
temperate zones in reference to the fact that, in the 
two zones, noon-shadows always fall in opposite 
direetions. (Cf. Amphrsctan, Perisctan.) Usually 
in p/.; the Lat. pl. heteroscii ts also frequent. 

‘ Heteroscii, in strictness, and according to the origin and 
reason of the word, is a term of relation, and denotes those 
inhabitants which, during the whole year, have their noon- 
tide sbadows projected different ways from each other. 
Thus, we..are heferoscrtéi with regard to those who inhabit 
the southern temperate zone: and they are Aetervosctz with 
respect to us.” (Chambers Cyc/.) 

[z559 W. Cunnincutam Cosmogr. Glasse 68 Of the diver- 
sitie of shadowes, ther ar .iij. divers distinct habitations of 
people found, .. Amphiscii, Heteroscii, Periscii, and we 
want apt English terines for nem) 1616 BuLLoxar £ug. 
Expos., {feteroscians, any people dwelling vnder a temper- 
ate zone: socalled because their shadowes at noone bend 
still but one way. 1652 Urquuart Yewe/ Wks. (1834) 259 
Which to withhold from them, whether Periscians, Hetros- 
cians, or Amphiscians, would prove very absurd. [1796 
Hutton Alath. Dict. 1. 596 //eterosci?, in Geography, are 
such inhabitants of the earth as have their shadows at noon 
projected always the same way with regard to themselves, 
or always contrary ways with respect to eacb other.] 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
noon-shadows in the temperate zones. 

a 1646 J. Grecory Posthuma, Terrest. Globe (1650) 300 
Of Oxford the Sign-Regent is Capricorn, the Noon-shadows 
are Heteroscian. . . 

|| Heterosis (hetérdusis). Rhet. [Late Gr. 
érépwots alteration, f. érepos different.] ‘A figure 
of speeeh by which one form of a noun, verb, or 
pronoun, and the like, is used for another’ (Web- 


ster, 1864). 

Heterostatic (-ste'tik), a. Zlectr. [f. HeE- 
TERO-+ Static.) Applied to electrostatie instru- 
ments in which there is electrifieation independent 


of that to be tested. ; 
1867 Sin W. THomson in Ref. Brit. Assoc. 50x Tbe electric 
system here described is heterostatic, there being an indepen- 
dent electrification besides that wbose difference of potential 
is tobe measured. 1881 Maxwett Elect. § Magn. I. Peed 
This method of using an auxiliary electrification besides the 
electrification to be measured is called the Meee 
method in opposition to the Idiostatic method, in whic re 
whole effect is produced by tbe electrification to be measured. 
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HETEROSTROPHE. 


Heterostrophic (-strpfik), 2. [f. Gr. érepo- 
HETERO- + -otpop-os turning +-1c: cf. Gr. o7po- 
pucds.] 

1. Turning or winding in anothcr direction ; spec. 
in Conch. applied to univalve shclls in which the 
usual direction of the spire is reversed, as in a 
‘revcrscd’ whelk. 

2. Gr.and Lat. Pros. ‘ Consisting of two systems 
of different metrical form: as, a heterostrophic 
song or choric passage’ (Cent, Drct.). 

So Hetero‘strophous a. = prec. 1; Hetero’. 
strophe, Hetero‘strophy, the condition of bcing 
heterostrophie. 

1854 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Heterostroplius (Conchol.), 
applied to a spirivalve shell in which the terminal border 
is to the left side of the animal, as in the PAysa /etero- 
slropha: heterostrophous. 1884 Cassell’s Eucycl Dict. 
Lleterostrophe, the reversal of the direction in which the 
spire of a shell turns. 

Heterostyled (he'térastaild), 2 ol. [f. 
HETERO- + STYLE +-ED2,] Having the styles or 
pistils of different individual plants of differcnt 
lengths relatively to their stamens; the same as 
heteromor phic or heterogonous. 

1876 Darwin in Life & Lett. (1892) 311 The nature of 
heterostyled plants may be illustrated in the primrose. 1877 
A mer, Frnl. Sc. Ser. us. 82 Mr. Darwin's term [dtsnorphism] 
has the disadvantage of not indicating what parts of the 
blossom are dimorphic ..'This has been supplied by Hilde- 
brand, in Germany, who has introduced [Sot. Zert. 1871) 
the term Acterostyled and the counterpart domostyled. 

So Heterosty lism, He'terostyly, the condition 
of having the styles of differcnt lengths relatively 
to the stamcns; hcteromorphism, hcterogony. 
Heterosty‘lous @. = HETEROSTYUED. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Sot, ui. vi. 809 Another 
contrivance for the mutual fertilisation of different indivi- 
duals of plants with hermaphrodite flowers,—Dimorphism 
(or Heterostylism) .. In one individual the flowers all have 
a long style and short filaments, while in another individual 
all the flowers have a short style and long filaments. bi 2 
Darwin in Life & Lelt. (1892) 53 This account was pub- 
lished before I had discovered the meaning of heterost ylism. 
1887 Warp tr. Sachs’ Phys. Plants 792 The same principle 
is also employed in the case of heterostylous flowers. 1887 
Goeser Alorphol, Plants 405 A further method for securing 
the mutual fertilisation of different plants of the same 
species ts heterogony (heterostyly). 

Heterotactous (-tektas), a. [f. Gr. érepo- 
I1ETERO- + raxr-ds ordered, arrangcd + -ovs.] 
Charactcrizcd by heterotaxy. a. Anat. and Sot, 
Having organs abnormally placed or arranged, 
b. Geol, Without regularity of stratification. 

@1889 G. K, Gitsert in MWorcester's Suppl., Heterotac- 
tous mountain mass, . 

Heterotaxy (-teksi). [f. Gr. érepo- HETERO- 
+-rTafia, f, rafts arrangement.]} 

1. Anat. and fol. Aberrant or abnormal disposi- 
tion of organs or parts. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hetlerotaxia, applied by 
Geotiroy Saint-Hilaire to those complex anomalies, which, 
while they are of anatomical importance, do not hinder the 
performance of any function, and are not apparent extern- 
ally: heterotaxy. 1882 Gard. Chron. XVIII. 78, I believe 
this case might be reported .. as partial heterotaxy. 1897 
Brit. Med. Frni. 28 Aug. 34 The anomaly known as hetero- 
taxy, or franspositio viscerum totalis. : ; 

2. Geol. Want of uniformity in stratification 
(Worcester Suppl. 1889). 

Heterotomic (-tp'mik), a. Bot. [f. Gr. érepo- 
HETERO- + -ropos cut + -1c; cf. Gr. ropuxds of or 
for cutting.] =next, sense 1. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Heterotomic,..applied to a calyx or 
a corolla in which the alternate divisions are dissimilar. 

Heterotomous (-¢'tdmas), 2. [as prec. + -ovs.] 

1. Zot. Applied to a perianth having unequal or 
dissimilar divisions. 1847 in Crate. 

2. Afin, Having cleavage different from the or- 
dinary. 1864 in WEBSTER. 


Heterotopy (hetérp'tdpi). PAys. [ad. mod.L. 
heterotopia (also in Engl. use), f. Gr. érepo- HE- 
TERO- + -roma, f{. témos place.] Displacement in 
position, misplacement: a. Path. The occurrence 
of a tumour in a part where the elements of which 
it is composed do not normally exist. b. £2o/. 
(See quot. 1879.) 


1876 tr. Vagner's Gen, Pathol. 3535 Tumors are abnormal 
only because they occur in a locality in which their elements 
do not normally exist (Heterotopia). 1879 tr. //aeckel’s 
Evol. Man 1. i. 12 The kenogenetic vitiations of the original 
palingenetic incidents of evolution depend in great measure 
on a gradually occurring displacement of the phenomena... 
by adaptation to the changed conditions of embryonic exist- 
ence.—This displacement may affect either the place or tbe 
time of the phenomena.—If the former, it is called Hetero- 
topy; ifthe latter, Heterochrony. /éd. 13 Displacement 
of position, or heterotopy, especially affects the cells or ele- 
mentary parts which coinpose tbe organs; but it also affects 
the organs themselves. 

Hence Heteroto‘pic, Hetero'topous adjs., of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of heterotopy; 
Hetero'topism = HETEROTOPY. 

1878 Bett Gegenbaur’s Comp. Anat. 45 The different 
position occupied by visual organs forbids us to suppose that 
they have had a common hereditary origin, and is tn favour 
of these heterotopic organs having been independently dif- 
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ferentiated from an indifferent apparatus. 1879 tr. //aeckel's 
Evol, Man 1.i. 13 An analogous heterotopism affects the 
primitive kidneys in the higher Vertebrates. 

Heterotropal (-gtrépal), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
érepdétpon-os turning another way (f. érepo- HETERO- 
+ -Tponos turning) +-AL.] = 11ETEROTROVOUS. 

1842 Braxpe Dect. Sct. etc., LLeterotropal, aterm applied 
to the embryo of a seed when the former lies across the 
latter; that ts to say, neither pointing to its base nor apex. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 588/1 Lieterotropal, lying parallel with tbe 
hilum. <A term applied only to the embryo. 

Heterotropic (-trppik), 2. Physics. [f. as 
prec. + -1C: cf. Gr. tpom«xds of or pertaining to 
turning.} =ANISOTROPIC, ASOLOTROPIC. 

1885 Watson & Bursury Math. 7h. Electr. & Magn. 1. 
203 These ratios .. have a determinate value at every point 
in a heterotropic medium, but may vary from point to point. 

Heterotropous (-p'trépas), 2. Hol. [fas prec. 
+-0US.] = HEMITROPOUS 2. 

1830 Lixptey Wat, Syst. Bot. 209 Embryo supposed by 
Von Martius to be heterotropous (that is, to have its radicle 
not turned towards the hilum). /4id. 229 In Rhinanthacez 
it must be antitropous or heterotropous. 1857 [lenrrey £ lem. 
Bot. $240 Another condition [of the ovule] ts niore rarely met 
with, the amphitropous or reterotropous or hemianatropous, 
intermediate between orthotropous and anatropous. 

Heterousian, etc.: sce IL1ETEROOUSIAN. 


Hetfull, obs. f. LYEATFUL a., passionate. 

o1470 Hesry Hallace 1. 91 A hetfull man the stwart 
was of blude. 

Heth‘e, hep, obs. forms of 11EatH, HEIGHT, 

+ Hethe, v. Obs. rare. Also 3 Orn. hepenn. 
(a. ON. 4ada to mock, scoff at, f. Add scoffing, 
mocking.] To mock, scorn. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 13682 And alle ba patt..hzbenn upponn opre 
menn purrli here inodiznesse. @ 1310 in Wright Lyric /”. x. 
2 Y-here thou me nou, hendest in helde, Navy the none 
harmes to hethe. 


+Hethely, 2. and adv. Obs. Forms: 3 
hepeli3, heythlik, hethli, 4 hepeliche, hetheli, 
-y. [a ON. Aadcligr adj., ludicrous, contemptible, 
A#diliga scornfully, mockingly, f. Add: see prcc.] 

A. aaj. Ludicrous, to be held in dcrision. 

€1350 Sir Tristr, 2897 Yo wtue on our kinde Hebeliche 
holdep he. a: 

B. adv. Scornfully, derisivcly, contemptuously ; 
esp. in early ME. phrase Ae/helt lctex to think 
scornfully of, to scorn: see LET vz. 

€ 1200 OxMIN 7408 Pa patt latenn ba:pelt3 Off Godess hall3he 
lare. /bfd. 13272 Patt he ne let nohht ha:beli3z Hiss 3unngre 
forr to folljhenn. a 1300 Cursor M. 2606 (Cott.) Agar was 
.. heythlik lete of hir lauedj. /éd. 14669 (Gott.) Hethli 
[Yrin, scornefuly) pai bihuted him. ¢ 1325 Metr. Lom. 43 
Forthi he schroudes his bodi And lates of pouer men hetheh. 
2a 1400 Morte Art. 268 His senatour has sommonde me, 
and said what hym lykyde, Hethely tn my halle, wyth 
heyn3ous wordes. = 

+ Hethen, zdv. Obs. Forms: 3 heBen, 3-5 
hepen, hethen, (3 heoSen, hepenn, 4 heden, 
heipen, -in, heythen, epen, hipen, 4-5 hethin, 
-yn, ene, 5 hethinne, -un, hithinne). [Karly 
ME., a. ON. AcOan (Sw. haden, Da. heden), {. root 
of He pron.) = HENcE. 

c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 185 Heden to fare to siker wuni- 
enge. c1z00 OrmiNn 15570 Gab till, and berepp hebenn ut 
Whattlike bise pingess. ¢ 1a50 Gen. & Fx. 1644 Hu fer ist 
heden to laban? @ 1300 Cursor VM. 7578 \Cott.), I red be- 
time pou hethen [/arr/ heythen] fle. 3 . Lbid 8229 GStt.) 
‘Sal nan’, he said, ‘ paim heden [Cof¢, hepen] stir’, ¢ 1330 
R. Brunse Chron. (1810) 26 After nyen and tuenty serie 
dede him hipen nam. ¢ 1394 ?. Pl. Crede 408 ‘ Fare well.. 
for y mot hepen fonden.’ ¢1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
2542 Pat sho was likly hethin to pas. %a1500 Chester Pl. 
(Shaks. Soc.) I]. 56 Or I hetben wyn This cote shalbe myne. 

b. With from. 

a1300 E. E. Psalter cxiii. [cxv.] 18 Fra hethen, and in to 
werld pat isse. @1300 Cursor MW. 22678 Right vn[tlo pe 
abime fra hepen. 1 Hampote Pr. Conse. 6007 And swa 
sely may be alle pas, Pat fra hethen in charité gas. 

Hence + Hethenforth, -forthward, -forward 
advs,.= HENCEFORTH, etc. + Hethensith, depar- 
ture, decease. { Hethenward adv., away from 


here, hence. 

¢1200 Trin. Colt, Hom. 65 Dod giwer lichame hedenford 
tohersumiende clennesse. a 1300 £. &. Psalter cxiifi). 2 Fra 
heben forth into werld pat isse. ¢1340 Cursor M. 11695 
(Fairf.) Fra now heyben forwarde. c¢1410 N. Love Sona- 
vent. Mirr.\. 105 (Gibbs MS.), I schal neuer hepen forth- 
warde fele oght of hem. ; 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Jfom. 125 Pe wunderliche heden sid of 
ure louerd seint iohan baptiste. /éid. 141 Hwu wunderlich 
was his hider-cume..and hwu siker his hedensid. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 5490 A33 hemm langebp hefennwarrd, And 
upp till heoffness blisse. a@ 1400-50 4 Z-xander 734 Hy be 
hethen-ward [Dué/. hyneward], bou hathill. 

Hethen, hepen, he®en, obs. ff. HEATHEN. 
Hethenesse, hepenes, -inesse, obs. ff. HEa- 
THENESSE. Hether, -most, obs. ff. HITHER, ete. 

+ Hether, corrupt f. HELDER adv., rather. 

c1sso Latimer Serm. (1562) 245), I will hether spend the 
time in exhorting you..then curiously to recite [etc.]. 

+ HMething, v4/. sb. Obs. Forms: 3 Orm. 
hepinng, 3-4 heping, 4 -yng, hethinge, eth- 
ynge, 3-6 hething, (Sc. 5 heithing, -ding, hey- 
den, -din, hathing). [a. ON. 220ing scoffing, 
mocking, derision, f. 440a HETHE v.] Scoffing, 
derision, mockery ; scorn, contempt ; dishonour, : 

¢ 1200 ORMIN a0 pee icc ne beo mang wimmannkinn Till 


HEUGH. 


hapinng butenn chilldre. @ 1300 Cursor M1. 15881 Pe feluns 
logh him til hething. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Neeze's 7. 190 Allas, 
quod Iohn, the day that I was born; Now are we dryve til 
hethyng and Ul scorn. c14g0 Henryson Jor, Fad, 10 At 
the last shee saide halfe in hathing. ¢ 1460 Towneley Myst. 
(Surtees) 236 Both on ernest and on hethyng. la ne Pebles 
to U’lay xi, Ane young man stert upon his feit, And he began 
tolauche For heydin. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 111.265 The 
Scottis men.. Bot scorne and hething send to him agane. 
cisgo Pilgr. T. 388 in Thynne A ntonadv. 88 Abjuryd, and 
to hething scornyd. 
b. An object or cause of scom or derision. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 15412 Hald yee it na hething. a@ 1340 
Hampote Psalter xxxvii. 7 Coma., Swa maki» a me his 
hethynge. ¢1460 Sowneley Alyst. (Surtees) 174 What, 
dewille, wille he be there? This hold 1 great hethyng. 

Hence + Hethingful a., scornful, contemptuous. 

¢ 1400 Desty. Troy 3953 Bourdfull among buernes, blithe 
of his wordis, Hethyngfull to hathels, but it harmyt not. 

Hethinne, var. HrTHEN adv., Obs. WHethnes, 
-nesse, obs. ff. LIEATHENESSE. ethnical: see 
I[gxatuenic. Hethon, -un, -yn, var. ff. Hza- 
THEN, FIETHEN. 

Hetien, heting, -ynge, obs. ff. Hate v., 
llicnt v., -Ixc. Hetique, obs. f. Hectic. 
Hetire, var. HrTER a., Obs. 

| Hetman ({hc‘tmin). Also 8 hettman, 9 
attaman. (Polish efman captain, commander 
= Boh. Aejtman, Little Russ. Aedman (Russ. afa- 
man). Believed to be derived from Ger. haupi- 
mann captain, app. through early mod.G, Aeudt- 
mann and Boh. hettman.] 

A captain or military commander in Poland and 
countrics formerly united or subject to it; whence 
still retained as a title among thc Cossacks. 

Under the suzerainty of Poland, 1592-1654, ‘the hetman 
of the Cossacks’ was a semi-independent prince or viceroy. 
His title and authority were at first continued after the 
acceptance of Russian suzerainty by the Cossacks in 1654 ; 
but the power and privileges of the office were eraduie 
curtailed and abolished. At present the title ‘ Hetman (a/a- 
suan) of all the Cossacks ‘is anappanage of the Cesarevitch, 
who is represented by a ‘hetman by delegation’, for each 
ofthe territorial divisions. Subordinate Cossack chiefs have 
also the title (a/amman) 

1710 Wuitwortn Acc. Russia (1758) 19 Every town is 
like a little common-wealth, and has it’s own //etoman, or 
Captain, chosen yearly. 1753 Hanway 7rav. (1762) I. vi. 
Ixxxii. 374 His brother — is now Hetman of tle Cossacks 
in the Ukrhine .. This is a kind of vice-royalty, and is. the 
most lucrative of any employment in the empire. 1799 
W. Tooke View Russian Emp. 1. 400 This submission [to 
Russia} took place in the year 1654 under the hetman 
Bogdan Chmelnitzki. /bid, 403 The insignia of the hetman 
are, the truncheon, the national standard, the horse-tail, 
kettle-drums, and the national signet. 1818 Byron A/azeppa 
iii, ‘The Ukraine’s hetman, calm and bold. 1837 Penny 
Cyct. VIII. 79/1 In 1592, Stephen Bathory, the king of 
(Poland) +. appointed an Attaman or Hetman as chief over 
them [Cossacks]. 1894 Datly News 23 Oct. 5/3 The Czar’s 
Body Regiment of Cossacks .. received a congratulatory 
telegram from the Czar..' I drink with your hetman (the 
Cezarewitch) the health of the regiment ’. 

Hencc He'tmanate, He‘tmanship. 

1879 Encycl. Brit. X. 6/1 During the hetmanate it had 
fortifications of which traces are still extant, 1881 Athe- 
nzumt 30 July 147/1 Kostomarof .. has completed an exten- 
sive monograph upon the esi ga of Mazeppa. 

Hett(e, obs. ff. Heat sd., Heat v. (inf. and 
pa. t. and pple.), Her. Hetten: see Hicur v. 
Hetter, Hetur, var. HetERa., O65. Hettrand, 
-rent, -ret, obs. Sc. ff. HATRED. 

Heu, obs. form of Hew, HveE. 

Heuch, hooch (hiix , 7x. dial. An exclama- 
tion of excitement ; the cry of a dancer of the High- 
land fling. Hence Heuch v. infr,, to utter this cry. 

1891 C. Gispon Lack of Gold xxx, They flung about with 
might and main, and deafening ‘hoochs’ that would have 
served for a war dance. was J. Lumspen Poems 43 Lads 
and lasses lap and skirled Cried ‘ Heuch }’ like warlocks 
driven Clean gyte. /did. 137 They danced, they snappit, 
an’ heuched awa’. ; 

Heuch, var. of Hevcu, obs. Sc. pa. t. of HEw. 
Heue, obs. f. HEave, Hew, Hive. Heued, obs. f. 
Heap. Heuene,obs. f. EVEN adv., HEAVEN. Heu- 
frasy, obs. f. EupHrasy. Heug, obs. f. HucE. 

Heu-garse, phrase. The view-halloo in otter- 
hunting; used interjectionally and as sd. 

1827 Sporting Mag. XX. 104 Mr. Treby’s Harriers .. un- 
hovered an otter. ‘Heu gase! heu gase |’ was vociferated 
from the lungs of many a tough one. 1828 /é:d. XX1. 306 
The beugase, heugase ‘the view screech of the otter-hunter) 
is heard poured forth with joyful yell. [//eu gase! The cry 
is still used tn North Wales and Shropshire... It is certainly 
the present customary cry with the Hawkstone Otter 
Hounds. F,T. Elworthy.] : 

Heugh, heuch (hivy), 5d. Sc. and orth. dial. 
Forms: 4 hogh, 5 hough, 5-6 hewch, (5 huwe, 
6 hew, hewche, heuche, huche), 5- heuch, 7- 
heugh, (9 dia/. heuf). (Sc. (and north Eng.) repr. 
of ME. Aagh, OE. héh, f. ablaut grade hanh- of 
Hane v. (cf. Goth. faurahdh curtain). Cf. Hoe sd.1, 
How s4.2; also, for form, CLEucH, CLOUGH; and, 
for later phonology, Sc. beuch, bew = BovcH.] 

L A precipitous or hanging descent; a craggy 
or rugged steep; a precipice, cliff, or scaur; most 
commonly, one overhanging a river or the sea. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15826 (Gott.) And rugged him varekinlt 


HEUGH. 


bath ouer hil and hogh [Cott. ogh, Faizf. scogh, Trin. 
slow3e3 rime wogh]. bid. 22202 (Cott.) Quer hogh to lepe 
his hals to brek [so Gétt., altered in others}. ¢ 1425 Wvn- 
TOUN Cron. vit iv. 93 The Kyng..Oure a Hewch gert cast 
hym downe, Doggis til ete his caryowne. /67d. vin. xxxviil. 
g2 Sum flede downe oure be Hwe. c1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 5549 Him thoght bat abouen bat hough be and 
his men lay sure ynogh. 1513 DoucLas sEneis 1. iv. 13 
To se the Powis on ather band is wondir. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. vi. 39 Wndir ane hingand heuch I herd mony hurlis 
of stannirs ande stanis that tumlit doune. 1597 Mont- 
cosemeE Cherrie & Slae 37 Euery blome on branche and 
bewch..hang tbeir heidis out ouir the hewch. 1609 SKENE 
tr. Quon. Attach. c. 48 § 10 (Jam.) Gif an wylde or head 
strange horse caries ane man..over ane craig, or heuch, 
21796 Burxs Song, ‘Simmer's a Pleasant Time’, The 
water rins o'er the heugh. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxvi, From 
the top of a Aewgh or broken bank, [he] enjoyed the scene 
much more to his satisfaction. 1876 Whitby Gloss., ag 
or Heugh, a steep hill-side. 1894 Crockett Raiders 39 The 
most part of us were out on the heuchs, looking to seaward. 

2. A gleu or ravine with steep overhanging braes 
or sides; a cleuch. 

¢1450 Henryson Jor. Fab. 27 Then was hee blyth, and 
in ane heuch him hid. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 40 Al. .cryit.. 
as it hed bene ecco inane hou heuch. 1753Stewart's Trial 

At the foot of the heugh (or deep hollow place) of Corry- 
Seich in Koalifnacoan, he heard a whistle, 1801 LeyDEN 
Gloss. to Compl. Scot. a 

3. The steep face of a quarry or other excavation 
(quarry heugh); an excavation for coal, originally 
open; a coal-pit ; fig. a pit. 

1592 [see Coat-nEvGi), 1592 Early Rec. Min. Scot. (1878) 
65 That his gracis subjectis micht hawe a securitie to tak thair 
hewis. 1785 Burns Addr. to Det/ iii, Tho’ yon lowin heugh’s 
| hame, ‘Thou travels far. 1808-as in JamiESON. 

. Comb. heughman, a miner, collier. 

1819 W. Tennant Pafpistry Storm'd (1827) 11 The Dysart 
heughmen left tbeir places O’ darkness now, and wasb’t 
their faces, _° 

Heugh, it. Also 7 heuk. An exclamation 
of surprise; hollo! (Cf. Hewcu, WHEW.) 

1668 ETHEREDGE She Would if She Could u. ii, Heuk! sly 
girl and madcap, to ’em, to 'em, to’em, boys, alou! 1852 
W. ANDERSON Expos. Pages (1878) 128 Heugh! Cardinal! 
revealed at last! 1890 W. A. WaLLAcE Only a Sister? 176 
Heugh! What a fellow Iam! 1 never asked her what she 
was doing here ! _ . 

Heui, Heuid, Heuine, obs. ff. Heavy, HEAD, 
Heaven. Heuk, var. Hevcu zxzt., HuKE Obs. 

Heulandite (hizléndoit). Jn. [Named 
1822 after H. Heuland, an English nmineralogist : 
see -ITE.] A mineral of the Zeolite group; a hy- 
drated silicate of aluminium and calcium, found in 
crystals of various colours with pearly lustre. 
182a Edin. Phil. Frnt. VI. 112 The Stilbite and tbe Henlan- 
dite. 1852 Brooke & Miter Phillips’ Min. 439 Heulan- 
dite belongs to the anorthic system. 1868 Dana A/in. (ed. 5) 
445 Heulandite occurs principally in amygdaloidal rocks. 
eumat, -met, -mont, obs. Sc. ff. HELMET. 

Heureka, the proper spelling of Eureka, ‘1 
have found (it)’, q.v. 

1806 J. Graname Birds Scot. 28 The Syracusan’s voice did 
not exclaim The grand //eureéa with more rapturous joy. 

Heuretic (hiure'tik), s4. rave. [ad. Gr. eipe- 
txos inventive, ingenious, f. evptcxe to find.] The 
branch of logic which treats of the art of discovery 
or invention. 

1838 Sir W. Hamitton Logic App. (1866) I]. 230 That 
which treats of those conditions of knowledge which 
lie in the nature, not of thought itself, but of tbat which we 
think about.. has been called Heuretic, in so far as it 
expounds the rules of Invention or Discovery. 

Heuristic (aiurisstik), a. (sd.) [irreg. f. Gr. 
evpion-ew (stem ebpe-) to find, app. after words in 
-tstic from vbs. in -Cev, -1ZE; cf. Ger. heuristik, 
-isch.] Serving to find out or discover. 

1860 WHEweEtt in Todhunter’s Acc. W.'s Wks. (1876) 11. 
418 If you will not let me treat the Art of Discovery asa 
kind of Logic, I must take a new name for it, Heuristic, for 
example. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant u. xix. 662 The ideas 
of reason are heuristic not ostensive: they enable us to ask 
4 question, not to give the answer. 1890 J. F. Samiti tr, 
Phleiderer’s Devel. Theol. w. i. 321 Its proper place as an 
heuristic principle in practical sociology. 

B. sé. =Hevretic. 

1860 Asp. THomson Laws Th. § 35 (ed. 5) 56 Logic may 
be regarded as Heuristic, or the Art of Discovering truth. 

Heurt(e, var. Hurt, roundel. 

Heurtleberry, variant of HuRTLEBERRY. 

Heve, obs. inf. and pa.t. of HEAvE, obs. f. HIVE 
sb. Heved, obs. pa. t. and pple. of HEAVE; obs. 
f. Heap. 

Heveéne (hi'vé\in). Chem. [f. Hevea name 
of the S. American genus of plants yielding caout- 
chouc + -ENE.] An oily hydrocarbon, C,H,, of 
amber-yellow colour; the least volatile product of 


the dry distillation of caoutchouc and gutta-percha. 
1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 701 Heveéne is an 
oily body. 1855-7 W. A. Mitrer Elem. Chem. (1867) 111.656. 


tHeveld-bed. 0Oés. rare. [With heveld cf. 
MUG. hevelte vault of the sky, Aemelte vault of an 
arch, vaulted roof, OHG. Aimilizi, himilze, ceiling, 
canopy.] ?A maericd bed, a tent-bed. 


€1230 Hali Meid. 21 Pat wedlakes heueld bed nawt ham 
ne thente, 


t+ Heven, v1 0s. Forms: 1 hafenian, 4 
heuenen. [OE. hafenian=OHG. hebindn, he fe- 
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non, early MHG, hebendn:—OTeut. type *habind- 
jan, habanijan, f. *habdano-, pa. pple. of *hafjan to 
take, take up, lift: see HEAvE.] /¢razs. To raise, 
lift up, exalt. 27. and fg. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1574 Wezpen hafenade, heard be hiltum. 
13.. Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 349 Such an askyng is heuened so 
hy3e in your sale, 13.. £. E. Adit. P. B. 24 As he beuened 
a3t happez & hy3t hem her medez. /éid. 506 Bot Noe.. 
heuened vp an auter & halzed hit fayre. /2¢:/. 920 Owre 
fader hatz, .hi3ly heuened pi hele fro bem bat arn combred. 

+ Heven, v.2 Ods. Also 4 heuin, heyuen. 
[a. ON. hefra (Da. hevne, Sw. hdmna).] &. trans. 
To avenge. b. éntr. To take vengeance. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4326 Reu his res pan sal he sare, Or 
heuen [zv.  venge} his barm wit foli mare. /dref. 11802 His 
wranges godd on him sal heuen. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 2083 
But pou put be, priam, to so proude aunter, ffor to heuyn on 
pi harme in a hegh yre. f 

Hence +Hevening [ON. /e/xing], vengeance, 
judgement, punishment. 

1303 R. Brusxe //andl. Synne 9763 But God, that for- 
3eteth nopyng, He sente parfore grete heuenyng. 


Heven, -in, -yn, obs. ff. HEAVE v., Haven, 
Heaven. Hevese, obs. f. Eaves. Hevi, -vy, 
obs. ff. Heavy. Hevid, -od, obs. ff. Heap. 
Hevior, var. of Havier, gelded deer. 

Hew (hiz),v. Pa.t. hewed (hidd) ; pa. pple. 
hewn pees hewed. Forms: 1 héawan, 3 heeu- 
wen, 3-5 hewen, (5 -yn), 3-6 hewe, (6-7 heaw), 
4-hew. /a.t.and pple.: see below. [A Com. Teut. 
vb. ; originally reduplicated. OE. A¢awan = OFris. 
hawa, howa, OS. hauuan, hauwan (MLG. houwen, 
howen, hoggen, MDu. hauwen, houwen, Du. 
houwen); OHG. houwan (MUG. houwen, Ger. 
hauen), ON. hoggva (Sw. hugga, Da. hugge’, 
Goth. *haggwan (not recorded) ; Pa.t., OE. how, 


pl. Adowon =OS. he, pl. heuwun (MDu. Aieu(ww), 
(hau), houwen), OHG. hio, Aiu, pl. hiowun, 
hiuwen (MHG. iu, hie, pl. htuwen, hiewen, 
Ger, hich, -en), ON. A76, pl. Ajoggum ; Pa. pple., 
OE, (ge)héawen = OS. gthouwan (MDu. gehou- 
wer), OHG. gthouwan (MHG. gehouwen, Ger. 
gehauen), ON. hégg(v)inn ; OTeut. type *hauw-, 

a. t. kehau-, pple. hauwan-:—pre-Teut. *kou-, 
*kow-: cf. OSlav. koug, kovali, to forge, Lith. Adejze 
(Aautz) to strike, forge, ova battle. The original 
reduplicated pret. appeared in OE.as Aéow. In ME., 
this fell together with the pres. stem Adaw-, under 
the form ew. But a weak pa. t. hewede appeared 
in the r4thc., and by 1500 superseded the strong 
form. A weak pa. pple. Aewed also occurs from the 
14thc., but has never been so common as the strong 
hewen, hewn, (The weak pa. t. and pple. found in 
MHG., MLG., and MDnu. are from the parallel 
weak vb. OHG. houwdn: some refer the weak 


tenses in Eng. toawk. OE. *eawian.) Derivatives 
from the same root are Hac v.!, Hac 50.3, 54.4, 
Hay 56.1] 

A. Illustration of Forms of Pa. t. and Pa. pple. 

L fa.t. a. strong. 1-3 heow, 3 heuw, heou, 
heu, 3-6 hew, -e, (4 heew(e, 4-5 hew3, hu3, 5 
hue, heuch). 

a goo Fudith 304 Linde heowon. c¢xz05 Lay. 7480 Hard- 
liche heo heowen. /éid. 9796 Heo..hardliche heuwen. 
¢ 1300 //avelok 2729 He grop be swerd.. And hew on haue- 
lok, ful god won. a@ 1330 Ofxe/ 456 Eiber hu3 on ober faste. 
1382 Wyctir 1 Same, xi. 7 Either oxe he hew3 into gobetis. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 7681 [He} hue hym to dethe. c 1420 
Anturs of Arth. x\vi,Onhelmis tbai heuen. 1430-40 Lypc. 
Bochas iu. viii. (1554) 80a, They his right [hand] hugh of by 
y* wrist. 1470-85 MaLorv Arthur x. xxx, Thus they..hewe 
on helmes and hawberkes. 

B. weak. 4- hewed, (4 heud, hewid(e, 5-6 
Sc. hewit, 6-8 hewd). A 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 2497:GStt.) Sua lang bai heud [Coé¢. heu, 
Trin. hew] on helm and schild. ¢ 1400 Vwaine 4 Gaw. 641 
(Matz.) Al to peces thai hewed thairsheldes. ¢1470 Henrv 
Wallace v. 845 He.. Hewyt on hard with dyntis. 1535 
Covern. /sa. xxxviii. 12 He hewed me of. 1715 [see B. 4c]. | 

2. Pa. pple. a. strong. 1 héawen, 3-7 hewen, 
(3 Orm. heewenn, heuen, heun, 4 hewun,hewe, 
6 heawen, hewin,6-7 -yn,7 hewghen); 7— hewn. 

¢ 1200 Ormin [see B, 4b}. @1310in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. 
110 He hath hewe..a burtben of brere. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. 
Ant. 210 Pe grayn..of golde hewen. 1388 Wyctir Gen. vi. 
14 Trees hewun and planed. @1533 Lo, Berners Huon 
xlvi. 153, I had rather be hewyn al to peaces. 1615 W. Law- 
SON Orch. § Gard. (1626) 10 This forme which I have. .rough 
hewen. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) III. 211 An oratory 
hewn out of the rock. 1853 [see B. 2]. 

B. weak. 4- hewed, (4-5 hewyt, 5-6 Sc. -it, 
6-7 hewde, 7 hued). 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 371 Lymmes .. bat er hewed fra 
be body. 1382 Wyctir Gen. xxii. 3 Whanne he had hewid 
his wode. 1563, 1634 [see B. 7}. 

B. Signification. 
I. intr. 1. To strike, or deal blows, with a cut- 
ting weapon. 

In later use often an absolute or elliptical use of some of 
tbe special trans. senses. | 
¢ £93 Battle of Maldon 324 Swa he on dam folce fyrmest 
eode, heow and hynde od Gat he on hilde gecranc. “c 1205 
Lay. 28031 He bigon to hewene hardliche swide. ¢1300 | 


HEW. 
[see A. ra]. ¢1380 Sir Feruimd. 3341 Ech on oper gan to 
hewen. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxi. 94 Men hewez with 


a bacchet aboute pe fote of be tree. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems 
Ixiil. 14 Masouns, lyand vpon the land, And schip-wrichtis 
hewand vpone the strand. 1605 SytvesterR Deu Bartas 1. 
iii. 1. 313 Tben with their swords about tbem keenly heaw. 
1607 Row.anps Guy, Farl Warw. 42 Guy hews upon him 
with his blade. 1697 DrypEN 2 neid 11. 659 He hews apace: 
the double bars at lengtb Yeild to hisaxe. 1828Scottr #. AY. 
Perth xxxiv, The front lines, hewing at eacb other with 
their long swords. 1829 Soutuey Sir 7. More I. 285 He 
hewed among the Moors to tbe right and left. 
b. fg. ; 

¢1430 Lypc. Chicher. & Byc. in Dodsley O. P. XII. 334 
For alweys'atte the countre taile Theyr tunge clappith & 
doth hewe. 1710 Appison Whig Exam. No. 2 29 Hack- 
ing and hewing in Satyr. 

ec. Proverb. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 91 Pat hewis ouer his 
heued, be chip falles in his ine. 1387-8 T. Usx est. Love 
1. ix. (Skeat) I. 20 He that heweth to bie, with chippes he 
maie lese his sight. 1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. (1867) 67 But 
this prouerbe precheth to men haute or hye, Hewe not to 
hye, lest tbe chips fall in thine iye. 1597 MontcomEeriE 
Cherrie & Slae 183 To late I knaw, quha hewis to hie, The 
spail sall fallinto hiseie, a 

Il. ¢rans. 2. To strike forcibly with a cutting 
tool; to cut with swiuging strokes of a sharp in- 
strument, as an ax or sword ; to chop, hack, gash. 

975 O. £. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 937 Ymbe Brunnan 
burh bord weal clufan, heowan heabolinde hamora lafan. 
6993 Battle of Maldon 181 Da bine heowon ha-dene scealcas. 
c1iooo /Etrric Ox O. & N. Test. (Gr.) 18/22 Iohannes 
pa heow pet hors mid bam spuran, ¢1205 Lay. 30406 To- 
gadere gunnen resen peines riche..heouwen he3e helmes, 
scenden ba brunies. 13.. Guy Warw., (A.) 305 He wald 
anon mine heued of smite..Ober hewe me wipswerdes kene. 
1450-70 Golagros & Gaw. 70z Helmys of hard steill thai 
hatterit and heuch. 1576 Fi.eminc Panopl, Epist. 159 To 
bee hackt and hewen in tbe fielde with the edged weapons. 
1596 Spenser F, Q. vi. i. 37 They hew'd their helmes, and 
plates asunder brake. 1784 Cowrer Jiroctnium 303 The 
bench .. Though Raialed, hacked, and hewed, not yet de- 
stroyed. 1853 Kincstry //yfatia xiii, His casque and 
armour..were hewn and battered by a hundred blows, 

3. To cut with blows so as to shape, smooth, 
trim, reduce in size, or the like; to shape with 
cutting blows of ax, hammer and chisel, etc. Now 
often with extension defining the result in shape or 
size. Rough hew: see KOUGH-HEW v. 

cgoo tr. Beda’s [fist. wv. xiv. [xi.} (1890) 296 Da heowon 
heo pone stan, swa swyde swa beo meahton. c¢120s Lay. 
16969 Men pat cuden hauwen stane. 1398 Trevisa Sarth. 
De P, R.xvu. clxii. (MS. Bodl.), Tables & bordes..araied 
and hewe and planed. 1526 (’tler. Perf. (1531) 142 The free 
mason setteth his prentyse first longe tyme to lerne to hewe 
stones. 1573-80 Baret Aly. H 413 To cut out grossely: to 
hew rough. 1617 Morvson /fi. 11. 297 His successours .. 
should pollish tbe stones which he had onely rough hewed. 
1678 CupwortH /xtel/. Syst. 1. i. § 29. 36 When a rude and 
Unpolish'd Stone is hewen into a beautiful Statue. 1719 De 
For Crusoe 1. iv, 1f I wanted a board, I had..to cut downa 
tree .. and hew it flat on either side with my axe. 1825 J. 
Nicxotson Oferat. Mechanic 104 The breast is dressed 
smooth, and hewn to an exact arch of acircle. 1850 Pres. 
cotr Peru 11.145 The mountain was hewn into steps. 1851 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhtb. 964 On account of the great size 
..they had to be hewndowa considerably before they could 
be sawed. Jad. Masons hewing stones for the building. 

4. To cut with an ax or the like so as to throw or 
bring down ; to fell or cut wood either for destruc- 
tion or use; to cut coal from the seam. 

c1000 Laws of Alfred c. 12 Schmid) Gif mon odres wudu 
barned odde heawed unaliefedne. a@1310 [see A. 2a}. 
€1340 Cursor VM. 1724 (Fairf.) Now ..sir noe..hew pe 
timbre pat sulde perto. 1388 Wycuir Yosh. ix. 2x That 
thei hewe trees and bere watris in to the vsis of al the 
multitude. 1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c.1 § 4 To cutte and 
to hew heth in any mannes Grounde. 1611 Biste 1 Aings 
v. 6 Command thou, that tbey hew me Cedar trees out of 
Lebanon. 1794 Mrs. Rapcurre A/yst. Udolpho xv, Even 
the groves of mulberry-trees had been hewn by the enemy 
to ligbt fires. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. U1. 218 
The liberty of the chase, of fishing, and of hewing wood. 
1865 [furst Fohnian vu. 418 We each took a pick and hewed 
a small portion [of coal}. 1893 Neasuam WV. C, Sketches 
28 Seven men hewed 86 score at 13¢. per score. 

b. esp. with down, to the ground, and the like. 
Also /o hew uf, to cut up by the root. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 9285 Illc an treo .. Shall bi pe grund beon 
hzewenn upp. c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 245/160 And hewe 
a-doun pat treo. a@ 1300 Cursor M. 8807 Son pe tre was 
heun [Gétt. heuen, Fazrf. hewen} dun. 1413 Prler. Sowle 
(Caxton 1483) 1v. ili. 59 A grete tre was hewen doune for to be 
made a beme. 1526 TiNDALE Like ili. 9 Euery tree therfore 
which bringeth not forth good frute shalbe hewen doune and 
caste in to the fyre. 1584 Powet Lloyd's Cambria 221 [He} 
caused the woodes to be bewen downe. 1862 STANLEY Few. 
Ch, (1877) I. xv. 301 Like a common woodcutter, he hewed 
down a bough, and threw it over his shoulder. 

ec. To cut down or bring fo the ground, etc. (a 
man or beast) with blows of the sword or battle- 
ax; to slay with cutting blows. ; 

€1400 Song Roland 274, I shall bet hys men and hew bym 
to ground. /éid. 748 He hewetbe doun hethyn men full 
many. 1640 tr. Verdere’s Romant of Rom. Wl. 214 The 
Gyants..cut and hewed down all before tbem. 1715-a0 Pore 
Iliad v1. 10 And hewd the enormous giant to the ground. 
1724 R. Fatconer Voy. (1769) 25 You must. .bew tbem [wild 

ogs}] down witb your Cutlasses. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. 
Servia 176 The defenders fied into the streets, wbere they 
were hewn down by the swords of tbeir enemies. 


5. To sever (a part from the whole) by a cutting 
blow ; now with away, off, out, from, or similar 
extension. - 


HEW. 


¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 8 Sume heowun Fara treowa 
bogas and strewodun on bone wez. ¢1320 Senyu Sag.(W.) 
s92 Ihe gardiner., Hew awai the bough. 1340([sce A. 28). 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 3433 Pan bad he bernes paim to byd 
. .& hewe of paire hedis. ¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xiiii. 
165 He smote & hewe bothe legges & armes from the 
hodyes. 1589 Warner Adé. Lng. v. xxvii. (1612) 137 Many 
Spurres hewen off the heeles. 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 
410 Hewen out of the deepe quarries. 1849 FREEMAN 
Archit... 1. v.91 The fragment of rock left when the rest is 
hewn away. 1855 KixcsLey //eroes, Theseus 1. 226 ‘Uhe 
man who. .hews off their hands and feet. 

Sig. c1449 York Afyst. xxx. 209 Pis harlott pat has hewed 
owre hartis fro oure brestis. 1526 Tinpate Mowe. x1. 22 Els 
thou shalt be hewen of. A 

6. To divide with cutting blows ; to chop into 
pieces. Ovs. exc. as in b. 

1382 Wryeir 70d xl. 25 Frendis shul hewen (J wg. conci- 
dent; 1388 kerue] hym, marchaundis shul deuyden hym? 
1390 Gower Conf. 11. 263 She .. hew the flesshe, as doth a 
coke. ¢1430 720 Cookery-bks. 6 Pyke owt be bonys, an pan 
hewe it, an grynd it smal ina morter. 1483 Caxton Golkd. 
Leg. 160a'2 They hewe the cordes of the shyppe and anone 
the shyppe began to breke by the force of the see. 

b. esp. with asunder, in or to fteces, small, or 
other extension, expressing the resulting state. 

13.. Coer de L. 1305 The Duke Renaud was hewe smale 
Al to pesys. 1382 Wycur 1 Sanur. xv. 33 Samuel hewide 
hym into gobbetis before the Lord. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. 
(Roxb.) xxxiv. 153 Pe presiez .. hewez be body all in smale 
pecez. c1g00 Jlel/ayne 1332, 1 sall, by inyghtfull god,.. 
Hewe thi bakke in twoo. ¢1470 Menry Wallace it. 391 
Ilarnes and hedts he hew in sonderys fast. 1568 Grarton 
Chron, 11. 339 They cut of his armes and legges, and then 
hewed his body all to peeces. 1611 Bipre 1 Sav. xi. 7 He 
tooke a yoke of oxen and hewed them in pieces. a 1661 
Fuirer Worthies, Essex (1840) 1. 528 Thomas Marret..was 
from thense hayled forth, and lamentably hewyn a-pieces. 
1773 83 HooLe Orl. Fur. xv. (R.), Him in a hundred parts 
Astolpho hews. 1841 James Brigand iv, They think that 
we are hewed into mince-ineat. 

7. To rnake, form, or produce by hewing (with 
obj. expressing the product’. 

To hew one’s way, to make a way for oneself by hewing 
down obstacles. To Aew ont, to excavate a hollow passage, 
etc. by hewing. 

@ 1100 erhi in Anglia 1X. 262 Winzeard settan, dician, 
deorhege heawan, a 1300 Cursor A/, 6643 Cott.) ‘ Heu be 
suilk tables’, he said ‘Alsi be forwit had puruaid’. 1377 
Lancu. P. PLB. xvi. 244 Ac hew fyre at a Aynte. 1382 
Wvyciir /sa. xxii. 16 Thou heewe out to chee heer a 
sepulchre. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 11 Theron was 
hewen in grete letters in this wyse [etc.]. 1563 //ovstlics 11. 
Agst, Per, Idol. wi. (1640) 46 Carved, graven, hewde or 
otherwise formed. 1634 Sik T. Hexpert 7yrav. 25 Their 
Canoes or Boats are hued out of one tree. 1697 yon 
/Eucid ix. 433 While 1..hew a passage through the sleeping 
foe. 1705 Appison /taly Wks. 1811 If.179 A long valley that 
seems hewn out on purpose to give its waters a passage. 
1860 I'yNDALL Glac, 1. xi. 78, I hewed sixty steps upon this 
slope. 1871 L. Steruen Playgr, Eur, xiti. (1894) 328 The 
ingenious natives have hewed a tunnel into the tce. 

Jig. 1586 1.13. La Primaud. Fr, Acad.1. Vp. Ded., This 
Platonical Academie and schoole of moral philosophy .. 
hewen out of the choicest timber of all countries. 1648 
Etkon Bas. xiii. (1687) 674 Nor is it so proper to hew out 
religious Reformations by the Sword. 1822 R.G. WaLtace 
15 }'vs. /ndia 78 He determined to hewa way for himself to 
distinction through the ranks. 

+8. Of a horse or man: To strike (one foot 
against the other): cf. Cur v. 27. Obs. or dial. 

1607 TorseLt Fourf, Beasts (1658) 319 When a horse trots 
So narrow that he hews one leg upon another. 1617 Makrk- 
uAMm Caval. m. 74 You may make him ouerreach, or hew one 
foote ouer another. 1639 I’. pe Grey Compl. //orseim. 177 
By hewing one legge against the other. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hew, to knock one ancle against another. 

Hence Hewed /f/. a., cut or hacked; hewn or 
dressed, as stone. Hewing //. a., that hews. 

1551 Bisex Avngs vi. 36 (R.) Wyth thre rowes of hewed 
stone. ¢1§70 Turperv. 70 Ravling Route Sycoph.(R.\, To 
yeelde his hewed head to bloes. 1576-1600 Epwarprs 
Paradise Dainty Devices in Brit. Bibl. (1812) 111.19 Hew- 
ing axe y° oke doth waste. 1632 Suerwoop, Hewed or 


hewen, Auché. 

+ Hew, s/. Obs. [f. Hew v.] An act of hew- 
ing ; a swinging stroke with an ax or other sharp- 
edged instrament; hacking, slaughter; a cut or 
gash produced by hewing, 

1596 Spenser F. Q. ¥1. vill. 49 Of whom he makes such 
hauocke and such hew, That swarmes of damned soules to 
hell he sends. 1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer's Bk. Physiche 
Contents, All manner of woundes..ether through hewes or 
thrustes, throughe shottes, or falles. 1618 J. TayLor (Water 
P.) Merry-Wherry-Ferry Voy. Wks. (1872) 32 And if that 
King did strike so many blows, As hacks and lhews upon 
one pillar shows. 


Hew, obs. form of Ewe, Hue, Yew. 


1475 Pict, Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 758 //ec verbica, a hew 
.-Hec erna, a hewlambe. 
[f. Hew v. + 


Hewable (hi#-ab’l), a. rare. 
-ABLE.] Capable of being hewn. 

1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. 139 Building stones..of a 
hewable kind, /67d. iv. (1878) 46 Quartz-rock, which is no 
longer hewable, like ordinary sandstone. 


Hewar, var. Huen, Os. Hewch, obs.f. HEccu. 

+ Hewe. Ovs. Also1 f/. hiwan, 2 A/. hiwun, 
2-3 heowe, 4 hewen. [OE. Afwaz pl. (of *hiiwa’, 
members of a household, domestics, ME. A:zven, 
heowen, hewen, heowes and hewes pl.; also (later) 
hewe sing. =ON. Aji, hjtin, OHG. hiwun, hiun, 
man and wife, members of the household, domies- 
tics, MDu. Awwen domestics (OHG., sing. Aso 
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husband, A/wa wife); deriv. of Afw-, Goth. herwa- 
houschold (in hefwafrauja, Mk. xiv. 14, olxode- 
ondtns, master of the household, ‘good-man of 
the house’. Cf. HWewen, Hipe sb.%, Hinp 30.2, 
Ilirp). 

The Teut. Aézwa- is thought by some to be coradicate with 
L. crvis citizen.] 

A domestic, a servant. 

a1000 O. £. Chron, (Laud MS.) an, 757 Hine of slozon 
his hiwan. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 19 Ga to pinuin luse 
to binum hiwum [c 1160 //atton G. heowen]. a1175§ Cott. 
‘/om, 225 Ga inn seden mid pine hiwun. a 1310 in Wright 
Lyric 7, x\ii. 114 Mury hit ys in hyre tour, wyth hatheles 
ant wyth heowes, 1377 Lane. /’,/. B. v. 559 He ne with- 
halt non hewe [A, v1. 42 non hyne] his hire fat he ne hath 
it at euen. /bid/. xiv. 3, | have an houswyf hewen and 
children, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Merch. T. 541 O seruaunt tray- 
tour, false hoomly hewe. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 173 This fals 
envious hewe. .torneth preising into blame. 

Hewe, obs. f. HEave v.; erron. f. Hove v. 

Hewel, -ell: sce HickWa.t. 

+ Hewen. 0O/s. In 1 hiwen, 3 hewenn. [OF. 
hiwen neut., deriv. of Afw- family: sce HEwe.] 
Family, household. 

€ 1000 JELFRic Gem. xlii. 33 Nimad ba ping pe eowre hi- 
wenu beburfon. ¢1200 Oris 594. /biel. 608 Pact hird wass 
ipatt time 3ehatenn Ytamaress hus, and Ytamaress hewenn. 

Hewer (hid-a1. [f. Hew v.+-FR!.] One who 
hews. a. One who cuts wood or stone; sfec. one 
who shapes and dresses stone for building. Cf. 
HarpHewer. b. In Lambering, ‘One who uses 
a hefvy broad-ax in squaring timber’ (Cent. 
Dict.). 

1382 Wycutr 1 /sdras iii. 7 Thei 3eue money to heweris of 
stonus, and to leieris. ¢ 1440 /’romp. Parv. 238,2 Hewar, 
Secator, 1§30 VaLscr. 231 1 Wewer of stones, tusMevr de 
picrres. 1H. M. tr. Collog. Erasmus 298 The hewers 
down of timber. 1789 Burns Jo Capt. Kiddel, Our friends 
the Reviewers, those chippers and hewers. t Labour 
Comunission Gloss., [lewers, those who follow that branch 
of the masonry trade which consists in the cutting or dress- 
ing of the stone previous to its being placed on the walls. 

ec. In a colliery, the man who cuts the coal from 
the scam. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 35 To agree with your 
Ifewers of Coals or Miners, by the Score of Corves. 1867 in 
W. W. Smyth Coal 4 Coalwnining 232 The hewer that 
keeps his safety lamp in the best order. 1885 Law Times 
LXXIX. 1761 The plaintiff .. a coal hewer or miner. 

d. Hewers of wood and drawers of waler: 
labourers of the lowest kind; drudges. (From 
JSoshita ix. 21.) 

[¢ 1000 “ELFric Deut. xxix 11 Puton wuduheawerum and 
bam be water berab. 1382 Wyctir Deut. xxix. 11 Out taak 
the hewers of trees, and hem that beren watris.] 1535 Cover- 
DALE Josh. ix. 21 Let them lyue, that they maye be hewers 
of wodd and bearers of water for the whole congregacion. 
1755 ‘Wan No. 25.2 Even hewers of wood and drawers of 
water are men in a lower degree. 1840 Dickens Bari. 
Rudge xxvi, Being but a hewer of wood and drawer of water, 
she is rheumatic. : 

Hewer, variant of HveEr; obs. f. Ewer 2. 

%1q46x in 7, Lett No. 429 Il. 75, ij. basanes and ij. hewers. 

Hewgag hisgeg). U.S. [Of recent origin. 

It has been suggested that it is ‘prob. based on gewgaw, 
a jew’s harp") : . ee 

A toy musical instrument for children, consisting 
of a wooden tube with a hole near one end, and 
the other closed by a piece of parchment, the 
vibration of which produces a wailing sound. 
(IIumorously referred to as a sound of jubilation.) 

1858 S. Bowes in Merriam Life (1885) I. 295 To-day 
Hanscombe sends a letter ‘all about it’, setting it out with 
the accompanying ‘sound of hew-gag’, 1889 Morce (N.Y.) 
21 Nov., When a leading paper. .sounds the hewgag, other 
papers. .take up tbe cry, and repeat it. 

Hewgh, 77/. An imitation of the sound of 
whistling ; = HEvGH, WHEw. 

1605 SHAks. Lear tv. vi. 93 O well flowne Bird: i* th’ clout, 
i'th’ clout: Hewgh. Giue the word. 

Hewhall, hew-hole: see Hickwa tL. 

Hewin, obs. form of HEAVEN sé. 

Hewing (hiv in), v/. sé. [f, HEwv.+-1NG 1.] 
The action of the verb HEw, in various senses. 

¢ 1440 Prourp. Parv, 239/1 Hewynge (or hakkynge’, seccro. 
1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VI1 (1896) 324 For hewyng & 
sawyng of an Ankere Stoke — viijd. 1573 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) 1. 174 Item for bewing, marking, felling 
.. and carriage. 1639 T. pe Grey Compl. Horseman 41 
How cometb the farcin .. by enter-firing, and hewing, and 
lastly by spur-galling. 1670 Eacnarp Cont. Clergy 67 He 
falls to hacking and hewing, as if he would make all fly into 
shivers. 1863 Mary Howitt /. Bremer’s Greece 11. xii. 30 
Blocks of marble in progress of hewing. 

b. Comb., as hewing-knitfe, -pick, -stone, etc. 

1404 Durham MS. Sacr. Roll, j hewyng knyffe. 1611 
Coter., Marteline, a small bewing picke, 1854 H. Mircer 
Sch. §& Schin. (1858) 269 [He] brought his bewing stone.. 
from one of the quarries of Moray. 

Hewk(e, var. HuKE Oés., a cloak. 

Hewles, obs. f. HuELEss. Hewmat, -met, 
-mond, -mont, obs. Sc. ff. HELMET. 

Hewn (hin), 7p/. a. [pa. pple. of HEw z.] 

1. Fashioned by hewing with a chisel, ax, or 
other tool ; made by or resulting from hewing. 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 789 Harde hewen ston. 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa uu. 168 Made of smoothe and hewen stones. 
1713 BerKeLey Guardian No.70? 2 Small inequalities in 


} da‘ctylism, hexadactylous condition. 


HEXA-. 


the surface of the hewn stone. 1854 Ronatps & RicHARDsoN 
Chem, Technol, (ed. 2) 1. 63 The hewn logs are arranged 
with their sharp edges towards the stake. a1856 H. Mittex 
Cruise Betsey x. (1858) 165 Having seen similar markings 
on the hewn-work of ancient castles. 1864 Pusev Leet. 
Daniel viii. 485 From the hewn stump, which has vitality, 
a strong tree will shoot forth. 

2. Excavated or hollowed out by hewing. 

1382 Wyctir Luke xxiii, 53 He .. puttide him ina graue 
hewul 1526 TInDALE Lid, He .. layed it in an heawen 
toumbe. 


+ Hew'ster!. Ods. [f. Hew v.+-sTER.] Onc 
who hews or hacks. 


1587 ‘Tunserv. Trag, 7. vin. (1837) 214 Those hewsters 
drave the horses back. 


+ Hew'ster*. Ods. [f. hew, NUE sb.1 + -sTER.] 
A colourer, a dyer. 


1600 Chester Pl., Banes (., ET. §.)8 And then you, diers 
and hewsters, Antechrist bringe out. 

+ Hewt. 06s. [prob.:-OE. Azewet hewing, 
cutting (Gregory's Past. xxxvi. 253), and thus cor- 
responding in sense to OF. coferz, Copse.] 7A 
copse ; a grove. 

1575 I'urserv. Venerie 75 He muste take good heede that 
he come not too earely into the springs and hewtes where 
he thinketh that the harte doth feede. [So 1677 in N. Cox 
Gentl. Recreat.71; 1725 Bravtey fam, Dict, s.v. l/art.) 
/6id. 82 Now the huntsman should go to seeke an harte in 
small groues or hewts. 1§83 Staxyuurst Awers u. (Arb.) 
66 A tumb to Troytowne and mouldy tempil aneereth 
Vowd to the godly Ceres; a ciperby the churche seat abydeth 
.. Froin diuerse corners to that hewt wee wyl make asem- 
blye. 1616 BuLLoKaR, //ezwte, a little copse or groue. 1688 
R. Houme Armoury 1. 188/1 Hewts, or Springs [are] the 
places where the Deer feeds; taken for the small Groves or 
Copyes; and the Springs the greater Groves. 

ewy, obs. Sc. f. IlEavy. Hewyd, obs. f. 1vep. 

Hewyn, obs. form of Even sé. 
©1475 Pict. Voc. in WreWilcker 801/14 //ic espervs, hew- 
ynsterre, /did. 42 Hoe crepusculum.,a hewyntyde. bid. 
44 foc vespernm, a hewynsongtyde. 

ewyn, -yne, -ynn, obs. forms of HEAVEN. 

Hex- (heks), Gr. € six, not used in comb. in 
Greck, exc. as standing for éa- HExa- before 
a vowel, but used as a combining element in 
modern formations, chictly.in Chem. (where HEX«- 
is more regular), in sense ‘ containing six atoms or 
molecules of the radical or substance’; as hex- 
benzoate, hexbromide, hexdecyl (= WEXADECYL), 
hexfluoride, hexhydric adj. (containing six hydroxy] 
molecules). 

1873 Fownes Chem, (ed. 11) 500 Chromium forms a hex- 
fluonde, /éid. 561 A crystalline imass, consisting of quin- 
tone hexbromide. /é7d. 629 With benzoic acid, it forms a 
dibenzoate and hexbenzoate. J/éid. 803 Quinone treated 
with chlorine yields, as final product, hexchlorobenzene. 
1897 /bid, (ed. 12) 11. 160 Hexdecyl or Cety] Alcohol. 1878 
Kinozett A nim. Chem. 402 Hexhydric alcohol of the general 
formula CuHon-(Oll's. 


Hexa- (heksa), before a vowel Aex-, combining 
form of Gr. € six, freely used in Greek, and forming 
the initial element in various modern technical 
words, some adopted from Greck, others formed 
from Greek elements or on Greek analogies. In 
Chem. it indicates the presence of six atoms of some 
element, as in hexacarbon, hexacompound (sce be- 
low), Aexabromide, hexachloride, etc. Wexabasic 
(-bersik) a. Chem., having six atoms of a base, or 
of replaceable hydrogen. He‘xacanth, Hexaca'n- 
thous aujs. Biol. [Gr. dxav@a thom], having six 
spines, rays, or hooks. Hexacapsular a. fot, 
having six capsules. Hexaca‘rbona. Chemt., con- 
taining six atoms of carbon: cf. HEXANE. || Hex- 
ace (he‘ksas¢) Crys¢. [Gr. dn point], the summit 
of a polyhedron formed by the concurrence of six 
faces. Hexaceto- Chem., in combination, con- 
taining six molecules of acetic acid or acetyl. 
Hexachezxtous (heksaki‘tas) a. Enton. [Gr. xairn 
long loose flowing hair], pertaining to the //exa- 
chetzx,a division of the brachycerous Diptera, con- 
taining those two-winged flies which have a pro- 
boscis composed of six pieces. Hexa'chronous 
a. Pros. (Gr. xpovos time], consisting of six more; 
hexasemic. Hexacolic a. /ros. [Gr. K@dov 
CoLon*], consisting of six cola. Hexa-compouna, 
a chemical compound of the hexacarbon series: 
see HEXANE, Hexacora‘llan, -co'ralline Zool. 
a. [Cora], pertaining to the //exacoralla, a 
chief division of the Cora//igena or corals in which 
the fundamental number of intermesenteric cham- 
bers of the body cavity and of the tentacles is six ; 
sb,, one of these corals. Hexa‘ctine, Hexa‘cti- 
nal, -actinal a. Zool. [Gr. dxris, dxriv-os ray], 
having six rays, asa sponge-spicule. Hexactinian 
a. Zool. [as prec.], pertaining to the //fexactinix, 
a group of Actinzaria having septa in pairs, in 
number six or a multiple of six. Hexacy-clic a. 
Bot, [Gr. kt«dos circle], applied to flowers having 
six divisions of the floral cycle. Hexadacty‘lic z., 
Hexada‘ctylous a. Anat. [Gr. danrvA-os finger, 
toe], having six fingers or six toes; so Hexa- 
He'xa- 
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drachm Nu mism, [DRacuM}, a coin of the value of 
six drachnias, He‘xafoil [For sd.!], a pattern hav- 
ing six leaf-like divisions or lobes. He'xaglot a. 
(Gr. yA@rra tongue], written or composed in six 
languages. Hexa-i'cosane (/em., one of the higher 
paraffins, C,,H,,. Hexa‘ldehyde Chem. = Caproc 
or Hexye aldehyde, C,H,»O. Hexa logy [see 
-LOGY], a treatise on six subjects, Hexane‘mous 
a. Zool. (Gr. vjpa thread], having six threads (sce 
quot.). Hexapa‘rtite a. [L. fartitus divided], 
divided into six parts. Hexapetaloid a, Joi. 
[see PeTaL and -o1b], having six divisions which 
have the appearance of petals; so Hexapetaloi:- 
deous a. (see quots.). Hexape'talous a. Sol. 
[Pera], having six petals. Hexaphy‘llous a. 
Bot, [Gr. pvadov leaf], applied to a calyx having 
six sepals or to a leaf consisting of six leaflets. 
Hexapro'style a. Arch. [ProsryLeE], having a 
portico of six columns in front: cf. HEXASTYLE. 
Hexa‘pterous a. (Gr. rrepdv wing], provided with 
six wings or wing-like appendages. He-xaptote 
[Gr. mrwrds, from mra@ois case], ‘a noun declined 
with six cases’ (Phillips 1658). He-xarchy (Gr. 
-apxia rule], a group of six states. Hexasemic 
(-simik) a. Pros. [Gr. é€donyos], containing six 
units of time or more. Hexase’palous a. Lo/. 
[SEPAL], having six sepals. Hexaspe’rmous a. Sot. 
[Gr. onéppa sced}, six-seeded (Mayne £xfos. Lex. 
1854). Hexaste‘monous @. So/. [Gr. orjpev 
stamen], having six stamens(Mayne). Hexaster 
(-ce'stas) Zool. [Gr. dornp star], in sponges, a star 
or stellate spicule with six (usually equal) rays. 
Hexasterophorous (-zstérg'foras) a. Zool. [Gr. 
-popos bearing], provided with hexastcrs, as the 
tribe //exaslerophora of silicious sponges. Hexa‘- 
stichous a. /oé. [cf. HEXasTicu], arranged in six 
rows (Mayne 1854). Hexastigm (Gr. oriyya 
prick, mark], a figure determined by six points: 
cf, HEXAGRAM. Hexasylla‘bic a. [Gr. éfacva- 
AaBos: sec SYLLABIC], consisting of six syllables. 
Hexatetrahe’ dron = HEXAKISTETRAHEDRON, 

1878 Kinczem Anim, Chem, ror Stadeler .. constructed 
upon them the theory of bilirubin as a *hexabasic acid. 
1880 IV. A. Akller's Elem. Chem. wm. i. (ed. 6) 300 The 
*hexabromide CsHoBre can readily be obtained. 1870 Rot- 
LESTON Aline, Life 251 The .. *hexacanth embryo .. has 
become greatly distended. 1897 Atiautt Syst. Ved. II. 
1008 The embryo of the cestodes is provided with six hook- 
lets (hence tbe term ‘hexacanth’), 1854 Maysr # xfos. 
Lex., Hexacanthus .. having six rays .. six-rayed: *hexa- 
canthous. A778 Asn, “/fexacapsnular, having six seed 
vessels, 1866 Opuinc Anim. Chem. 109 *Hexacarbon com- 
pounds such as amido-caproic acid or leucine. 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., *"Hexacctodextrin, a substance obtained when 
starch is heated to 160° C. with acetic anhydride. 1880 
CieminsHaw Wurts' Atom. The. 233 The *hexachloride of 
ruthenium is unknown. 1866 OptinG Anim. Chent.66 *Hexa- 
compounds, including cgproic acid, leucine, and grape sugar. 
1877 Huxtey Anat, Inv. Anim. 165 Another tabulate coral, 
Pocillopora, is a true *Hexacorallan. 1887 Lucycl. Brit. 
XXII. 417. Modificutions of the triaxon *hexactine type. 
1877 A thenzrum 1 Dec, 703/1 Of *hexactinian corals. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 554 Polycarpa. Flowers 
pentacyclic or “hexacyclic. 1880 Proctor Rough Ways 213 
The descendants of four grandparents of whom one only 
was “hexadactylic. 1828 WeasTER, *//exradactylous, having 
six toes. 1807 Ropinson Archeol. Greca v. xxvi. 548 Penta- 
drachms and *hexudrachms. 1862 S. Aeus. Spec. Exhid, 
vi, 58 A vertical central stem rising from a wide *hexafoil- 
shaped base. 1895 Atheneum gacpr. 480/34 small medizval 
paten. sone ae 1882-3 5cunaFrFEucyel. Relig. Knowl. 

Il. a ‘The *hexaglot edition of the Psalter published at 
Rostock, 1643. 1867 W. A. Mitter Chem. (ed, 4) III. 325 
*Hexaglyceric bromhydrin. 1889 Watts’ Dict. Chem., 
*Hexa-feosane ..a soft waxy substance found among the 
products of the distillation of cerotic acid. 1880 J/i/h 7's 
Elem, Chem. 111, 751 Normal primary *hexaldehyde .. ob- 
tained by the distillation of a mixture of calcic normal 
hexylate and calcic formate. 1881 Atheneum 22 Jan. 134/3 
Mr. Scott’s *hexalogy closes with what we may call a satiric 
chapter on cubic determinants. 1854 Mayne /xfos. Lex., 
Hexanemus .. Having six threads .. six-armed: *hexane- 
mous. 1819 Pantologia, *Hexapetaloid corol, in botany, 
divided so near to the base as to have the appearance of 
a six-petalled corol, but in reality one-petalled, as in aga- 

nthus, 1845 Linney Sch, ot, viii, (1858) 129 Flowers 
exapetaloid, irregular. 1830 —- Nu/. Syst. Bot. 252 Some 
of them have both the calyx and corolla equally formed, 
and coloured so as to be undistinguishable, unless by the 
manner in which those parts originate: these constitute 
the *hexapetaloideous form. 1727 Baitey vol. Il, *He.ra- 
fetalous, composed of 6 leaves, as the Filix, Pulsatil/a, 
etc. 1753 CHampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Hemerocallis, Vhe 
flower is hexapetalous. 1775 Asn, *"Hexaphyllous. 1875 
Encycl. Brit. Il, 411 The propylaum .. as applied to the 
Acropolis .. consists of a Doric *hexaprostyle portico in- 
ternally. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hexapterus (Bot.\, 
provided with six wings, as the capsule of the Fritil/aria 
wnperialis. (Entomol.), applied tothe Pha/zena hexaptera, 

ecause the male seems to have a third pair of small 
wings .. six-winged: “hexapterous. 1799-1805 S. TuRNER 

Anglo-Sax, (1836) I. 11. vii. 206 [E:helfrith] converted the 
Saxon States in England into an *hexarchy. 1888 F. H. 
Hitt G. Canning xxiii. 217 The Concert of Europe ..a 
despotic hexarchy of States. 1870 Bentiey Sot. 216 A poly- 
sepalous calyx may consist of two or more parts .. *hexa- 
sepalousof six. 1863 *Hexastigm(see HEXAGRAM 2]. 1896 
Academy 28 Mar. 261/3 To render the Alcaic metre. . by two 
decasyllabic, one *hexasyllabic, and one octosyllabic line. 


| gon geuen either describe or circumscribe a circle. 
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Hexachord (heksikgid). A/us. [ad. late Gr. 
é€dxopd-os, f. éfa- HEXA- + yxopd7 string, CHORD. 
Cf. F. hexacorde.] 

1. A diatonic series or scale of six notcs, having 
a semitonc between the third and fourth. 

Adopted instead of the ancient TETRACcHORO as the unit of 
ee in the scheme attributed to Guido d'Arezzo (11thc.), 
in which all recognized notes were distributed among seven 
hexachords; see Gamut. 

1730 Peruscu Vveat. Hlarmony 76 It is by Canons and 
Fugues that we may be sensible of the Error of those, that 
reject the Hexachords as Useless. 1854 BusHNan in Cerc. 
Se. (¢ 1865) I. 289/2 A plaintive melody, consisting of an 
ascending and descending scale of the hexachord. 1880 
W. S. Rocxstro in Grove Dict. A/us. I. 735 We look down 
upon his (Guido’s] Hexachords from the perfection of the 
Octave. He looked up to them from the shortcomings of 
the ‘Tetrachord, ; . 

+ 2. The interval of a sixth. Ods. 

1694 W. Hotver //armony viii. (1731) 146 Hexachord, 
major and minor. 1727-41 CHamBers Cycl., Hexachord, in 
the antient music, a concord commonly called, by the 
moderns, a séx/4..The bexachord is two-fold, greater and 
lesser. 

3. ‘A musical instrument with six strings’ 
(Simmonds Diet. 7rade 1858). 

Hexactinellid (he:kszktine lid), ¢@. and sé. 
Zool. [f. mod.L. Hexactinellide (f. Gr. € six + 
dxris \dxriv-) ray +L. dim. -e//-) : see -1D.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the Hexactinellide, 
a family of siliceous sponges. 

1865 Dawson in Relies Prim, Life viii. (1897) 201 Spicules 
of sponges, some simple and others hexactinellid. 1879 
Nicnotson /'alront, (ed. 2) I. 147 At the present day we 
find an abundance of Hexactinellid sponges. 

B. sé. A sponge of this family. 

1879 Nicnorson Palgont, I. 147 In the Tertiary period 
comparatively few Hexactinellids make their appearance. 

So Hexactine‘lline a.=prec. A. (Cent. D.) 

Hexad (hc ksid). [ad. Gr. é{as, -ad- a group 
of six, f. &€ six.] 

1. The number six (in the Pythagorean Systcm) ; 
a serics of six numbers. 

1660 Stansney Hest. Philos. 1x. x. (1687) §28,'r The Pytha- 
goreans held the number Six to be perfect .. The names of 
the Hexad are these. 

2. A group of six. 

1879 G. Satmon /igher Plane Curves vi, \ed. 3) 234 The 
following two groups of hexads of bitangents. /ds/., These 
1008 and 5040 hexads have been studied by Hesse as bitan- 
gents whose twelve points of contact lie on a proper cubic. 

3. Chem. An element or radical that has the 
combining power of six units, i.e. of six atoms of 
hydrogen. Chiefly attrib. or ad). 

1 Roscor Elem. Chem. 187 Six molecules of water in 
which half of the hydrogen is replaced by a hexad group. 
1877 WW. A. Afiller's Elem, Chem. 1. (ed. 5) 34 Hexads or 
Elements, each atom of which in combining inay represent 
six atoins of Hydrogen. 

Ifence Hexadic a., of the naturc of a hexad 
(sense 3). 

1873 Fownces’ Chem. (ed. 11) 251 Sulphur has..lately been 
shown to form certain organic compounds in which it is 
tetradic, and others in which it appears to be hexadic. 

Hexadecane (heksid/ké!n). Chem. [mod. 
f. Gr, éfa- HExa- + 5€xa ten (for Gr. éxxaidexa six- 
tecn) + -ANE.] | The paraffin of the 16-carbon 
serics, also called CETANE. So Hexadeco‘ic a, 
Hexade’‘cyl, the radical C,,H4,, also called Cetyn. 

1872 Watts Dict. Chem, V1, Hexadccyl. 1880 W. A. 
Miller's Elem. Chem. i, i. ed. 6) 163 Hexadecane Deriva- 
tives, 1889 Watts’ Dict. Chem., Hexadecoic Actd. 

|| Hexaémeron (hcksi,7'mérgn’. Also hexa- 
meron. [Late L. hexaémeron (the title of a 
work by Ambrosc) = Gr. éfanpepor, neut. of éfan- 
Hepos of or in six days, f. € six + nuepa day; 4 
éfanpepos was thc title of a work by Basil.] The 
six days of the creation; a history of the creation, 
as contained in Genesis; or a treatise thereon, as 
the works of Basil the Great and Ambrose. 

a1593 Harrison 34S. Chronol. Il. title (in Descr. Engl. 
1877 1. App. 1. p. xlvii), The hexameron or worke done in 
those sixe daies wherein the worlde was created. 1651 Biccs 
New Disp. Pref. 11 His hebdomadal work of the Hexameron 
Fabrick. 1696 Wuuston 74. Earth 1. (1722) 259 In the 
first Constitution of the Expansum or Firmament on the 
2% Day of the Hexzmeron there would be Clouds. 1852 
C. Worpswortu Occas. Serm. Ser. 111. 19 Let us not allow 
our souls to dwell in a sabbath-less Hexameron of earthly 
care and toil. 1886 W. R. SmitnH in Aucyel. Brit, XX1. 
1325/2 The older account of the creation in Gen. ii... does not 
recognize tbe hexaemeron, and it is doubtful whether the 
original sketch of Gen. i. distributed creation over six days. 

Hence Hexaemeric (heksa,zme‘rik) a., pertaining 
to the six days of the creation. 

1895 Athenzum 19 Oct. 535/2 The hexaemeric work of 
Creation. 

Hexagon (heksigfn). [ad. late L. hexagon- 
um, a. Gr, éfaywr-ov, neut. sing. of é{aywvos six- 
cornered, f, € six +-ywvos, f. stem of yovia angle. 
Cf. F. hexagone.] 

1. Geom. A plane fignre having six sides and six 
angles, (Loosely said of bodies of hexagonal 
section.) 

1570 Bituincsiey Exciid ww. xvi. 124 We may in a Hexa- 
[ts71 


HEXAGRAM. 


Dicces Pantom. i, viii. R ja, By the rules giuen in Plani- 
metra, yee shall finde the area of the lesser Hexagonum.] 
3691 Ray Creation 1, (R.\, The space about any point may 
be filled up either by six equilateral triangles, or four squares, 
or threehexagons. 1788 Reiw Act. Powers un. ii. (R.), Bees 
., make their cells regular hexagons. 1860 FARRAR Orig. 
Lang. i. 13 The waxen hexagon of the bee, 

b. atirth. or adj, = HEXAGONAL. 

1754 Br. Pocock / vav. (1889) II. 72 Twohexagon towers. 
1851 /ilustr. Catal, Gt. Exhib. 765 Hexagon and octagon 
Gothic fonts. 

2. Fortzf. A fort with six bastions. 

1669 Sturmy A/ariner's Mag. 5 Let the Fort be an Hexa- 
gon, that is, of six Bastions. 1727-41 in CHAmBERs Cyc/. 

Hence He'xagonize wv. [cf. Gr. éfayavi(-ev], 
trans. to make into a hexagon, to render hexa- 
gonal. 

1885 J. M. Cowrer Our Parish Lks. U1. 42 Some..church- 
warden..seems to have endeavoured to ‘hexagonise’ the 
font by chipping off some of its corners. 

Hexagonal (heksx-gonal), a. (s0.) 
erron, exagonal, [f. HEXAGON +-AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining toa hexagon; of the shape of 
a hexagon; having six sidcs and six angles. 

1571 Diccrs Pantom. iv. v. Viijb, The Diameter of the 
circle described within a Pentagonum is equall to the sides 
hexagonall and decagonall of the comprehending circle. 
1664 Power £.x/. Philos. 1. 49 Poppy Seeds..are like an 
Hony-Comb on the Surface, with regular Sides and Angles, 
making all of them pentagonal and hexagonal areola’s. 1862 
Tynpatt Mountaineer. viii. 67 Nature, prodigal of beauty, 
rains down her hexagonal ice-stars year by year. 

b. Hexagonal numbers, the series of PoLYGONAL 
numbers I, 6, 15, 28, 45, 66, 91, etc., formed by 
continuous summation of the arithmetical series 1, 
5, 9, 13, 17, 21, 25, etc. 

(If any one of these be multiplied by 32 and 4 added to 
the product the result will be a square number.) 

1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycl. s.v. Polygonal number. 1796 
Hutton Jéuth. Pict. 1. 468/2 If that common difference .. 
be 4, the series will be hexagonal numbers or hexagons, 

2. Of solids: Whose scction is a hexagon ; con- 
structed on a hexagon as base. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Fp. 11.1. 53 As for the figure of 
crystall,.it is for the most part hexagonall or six cornerd. 
1774 Gou.psm. Nat. Hest, (1776) VIL. 101 Each cell is like 
that of the bee, hexagonal. 1794 SuLtivan View Nat. 1. 
447 spheric. ee crystallized in hexagonal pyramids. .is 
called mountain crystal, 1871 TynDaLt Fragm. Sc. (1879) 
I. xii. 357 When silica crystallises, we have formed tbese 
hexagonal prisms capped at the ends by pyramids. 

3. Cryst. Denominating one of the principal 
systems of crystallization, which is referred to three 
lateral axes, normally inclined to cach other at 60°, 
and a vertical axis at right angles to these and 
differing from them in length, Also, Of or be- 
longing to this system. 

1837 Dana Adin. 11. (1844) 35 Ffexagonal System. The ver- 
tical solid angles of the rhombohedron are formed by the 
meeting of three equal planes, 1878 GuRNEY Crystallogr. 
38 The lite of intersection of six symmetral planes is au 
axis of hexagonal symmetry. 1895 StoRy-MASKELYNE 
Crystallogr. Index, Hexagonal axes. 

B. sd. A hexagonal number. 

1796 Hutton J/ath, Dict, U1. 258/2 The angles.. of the 
hexagonals [are] six. 

Ikence Hexa gonally adv., in a hexagonal man- 
ner; in the form of a hexagon; according to the 
hexagonal system of crystallization, Hexa‘gonal- 
ize v. frans., to form into hexagons. 

19727 Baitey vol. II, /fexagonally, 1794 G. Aoams Nat. 
& Exp. Philos. \l. xvi. 233 Its sides are flat, and from its 
base, hexagonally divided. 1837 Dana AZin. (1844) 67 A hex- 
agonally prismatic crystal of white lead. 1870 A thenevuim 
2 Apr. 454 With a small hexagonalized map in his pocket, 
the traveller .. could always tell his distance to a nicety. 

+ Hexagonial, 2. Obs. rave. [fi late L. hexa- 
gonium HEXAGON + -AL.] = HEXAGONAL. 

16e9 C. Butter Fem, Alon. (1634) 104 Each hexagonial 
bottom of one side, answereth three third parts of the hexa- 
gonial Bases of three contiguous Cells on the other side. 
1678 Cunwortn /utell, Syst. 1. iii. § 37, 158 The Bees .. 
im framing thetr combs and hexagonial cells. 1775 Asx, 
Exagonial. 

So + Hexago‘nian a. Ods.=prcc. 

1s98 R. Hayvock tr. Lomazzo 1.111 Their ouale .. tem- 
ples; as also their circular, pentagonian, hexagonian, octo- 
gonian, square, and crosse ones. 

+ Hexagornical, a. Obs. rare. 
1c + -AL.] = HEXAGONAL. 

1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Fiying-Ius. 71 Each hexagonical 
bottome of one side, answereth to three third parts of the 
hexagonical basis of three contiguous cells on the other side. 
1679 M. Rusoen Disc. Bees 9 Their several Combs, and 
hexagonical Cells. 

Hexagonous (heksx'ginas), @. Sot. [f. 
HEXAGON +-0us.] Having six edges; hexagonal 
in section. (Often written 6-go7202s.) ; 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 350 Stratiotes aloides.. Fruit.. 
flagon-shaped, 6-gonous, green. 

+ Hexagony. Obs. rare—'. [ad. late L. hexa- 
gonium (Ambrose), by-form of hexagdnum THEXA- 
Gon.] A hexagonal structure, as the cell of a bee. 


1655 Bramuatt Disc. agst. Hobbes 11. Wks. 1844 IV. 52 
When I read in St. Ambrose of their [bees’] ‘hexagonies or 


sexangular cells. 
Hexagram (heksigram). [f. Hexa- + Gr. 


i line, letter] . 4 
Pre figure formed by two intersecting equilateral 


Also 7 


[f. Hexacon 


HEXAGYN. 


triangles, each side of the one being parallel to a 
side of the other, and the six angular points coin- 
ciding with those of a hexagon. 

3871 B. Taytor Faust (1875) 1. 256 Paracelsus ascribes a 
similar degree of virtue to the hexagram. 

‘2. Geom. A figure of six lines. 

The term is spec. applied to: (a) Pascal's mystic lexa- 
gram, which is formed by lines joining six points on a conic, 
and has the property that the intersections of the first and 
fourth, the second and fifth, and the third and sixth of these 
lines lie on one straight line; (6) Brranchon's hexagram, 
which is a six-sided figure circumscribed about a conic, and 
has the property that the three lines joining opposite angles 
intersect in one point. 

1863 R. TownsenD Jfod. Geom. 1.145 In a hexastigm or 
hexayram every triangle determined hy three points or lines 
is said to be the opposite of that de1ermined hy the remain- 
ing three. 1885 Fucycl. Brit. XVII. 338 He [Pascal] 
estahlished the famous theorein that the intersections of the 
three pairs of opposite sides ofa hexagon inscribed in a conic 
are collinear. This proposition, which he called the mystic 
hexagram, he made the keystone of his theory. 

3. In Chinese litcrature, one of the sixty-four 
figures, consisting cach of six parallcl (whole or 
divided) lines, which form the basis of the * Yih- 
king’ or ‘ book of changes’. 

1882 R. K. Doucras China xix. 359 Following each hexa- 
gram occur a few sentences of the original text. 1882 
Atheneum 2 Sept. 296/3 ‘Whe ‘Yi King’, or ‘ Book of 
Changes’, consists of sixty-four hexagrams, the component 
parts of which are whole or divided lines, placed one over 
the other in a certain fanciful order, and called hy a name 
which in its turn suggests an explanation found in the text. 


|| Hexagynia (heksidzi'nia). Lo/. [mod. Bot. 
L., f. llexa- + Gr. yury woman, female, taken in 
sense of ‘female organ, pistil’.} In the Sexual 
System of Linnzeus, an order of plants having six 
pistils. Ilence He-xagyn, a plant of this orde;. 
Hexagy nian, Hexagy'nious @ds., belonging to 
this order. Hexagynous (heksx'dzinas) @., having 
six pistils. 

1778 LicHtFoot Flora Scot. 211 Enneandria, Hexagynia, 


Butomus. 1828 Wesster, Hexagyn .. Hexagynian. 1854 
Mayne £-xrfos. Lex., Hexagynious. 


Hexahedral (heksahidral, -he-dral), 2. Geow. 
and Cryst. Also hexaedral. [f. ncxt + -aL.] 
Of the form of a hexahcdron; hiving six faces. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chent. 1. 381 A salt crystallized in long 
hexaedral lamina. 1805-17 R. Jamesox Char. A/in. (ed. 3) 
206 Amphi-hexahedral [crystall, i.e. hexahedral in two senses, 
because by viewing the planes in two different directions, we 
obtain two six-sided surfaces. 1811 Pinxertox Petra/, 1, 
325 Steatite, crystallised in hexahedral prisms. 182z8S5TARK 
£lem, Nat, Hist. 11. 483 The Hexahedral or tessular form. 

So + Hexahe‘drical a. (in same sense). 


1666 Boye Orig. Forines & Qual, Like the Chrystals of | 


Salt-petre..long and I{exaedncal. 1669 — Contn. New 
Exp. 1. (1682) 103 If a Hexahedrical Bit be employed it will 
make the Cavity almost as cylindrical as can be desired. 

Hexahedron (hcksahidrgn, -he-drgn). Geom. 
and Cryst. Also 6-7 hexaedron, 7-8 -um. [neut. 
sing. of Gr. éfaedpos, f. €£ six + €5pa scat, base. 
Cf. F. hexaedre.} A solid figure having six faces ; 
esp. the regular hexahedron or cube. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. 1v. Def. xiv. Tija, /fexaedron or 
Cutvs is a solide figure, enclosed with sixe equall squares. 
1677 Prot O.x/fordsh. 122 Sal Armoniac [shooting] into 
Hexaedrums. 1690 Levsourn Curs. AJath. 299 The Side of 
the Hexaedron. 1895 Story-MaskELyne Crystallogr. § 168 
The square hexahedron or crystallographic cube. 
_Hexakis-, Gr. éfa«is six times, forming an 
initial element in some crystallographical terms. 
He:xakisoctahe‘dron, a solid figure contained 
by forty-eight scalene triangles. He:xakistetra- 
he-dron, a solid figure contained by twenty-four 
scalene triangles, being the hemihedral form of the 
hexakisoctahedron. 

3851 /ilustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 121 Two trapezohedrons 
joined together produce the hexakisoctohedron. 1878 Gur- 
ney Crystallogr. 90 This form may be called indifferently 
the hexakisoctahedron or the octakishexahedron. 1895 
Story-Masketyne Crystallogr. § 187 The forty-eight 
scalenohedron or hexakisoctahedron occurs as a self-existent 
form only in the diamond. /did. § 189 Of the hexakistetra- 
hedron..the minerals blende and fahlore offer the prominent 
examples. 

Hexa‘meral, cz. [f. as next+-aL.] Consist- 
ing of six parts or divisions. 

1879 Nicuotson Palzont. (ed. 2) I. 182 A ‘hexameral* 
arrangement of the septa. 

Hexamerous (heksx’méras), @. [f. Hexa-+ 
Gr. pép-os part +-ous.] a. Bot. Having the parts 
of the flower-whorl six in number. (Often written 
6-merous.) b. Zool. Waving the radiating parts 
or organs six in number, as an actinoid zoophyte. 

1857 Henerey Z£lem, Bot. 405 Afelanthacez..Herbs with 
-.regular 6-merous and 6-androus flowers. 1877 Hux.ey 
Anat, Inv. Anim. iii. 159 The finally hexamerous Antho- 
zoon passes through a tetramerous and an octomerous stage. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 2. 176 In Monocotyledons, so- 
called hexamerous blossoms are really trimerous, the sixes 
being double sets of three. 


Hexameter (heksxméta1), a. and sé. Also 
(4 exametron(e, -oun, -ytron), 6-7 hexametre, 
exameter. [a. L. hexameter adj. and (sc. versus) 
sb., ad. Gr. éfdperp-os, f. éfa- HEXA- + pérpov 
measure, metre. Cf. F. hexamitre (1511).] 
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A. adj. (Now only as attrib. use of sb.) 

1. Pros. Consisting of six metrical feet ; esp. of the 
form of the dactylic hexameter. 

1546 Lanctey Pol. Verg. De invent. 1. viii. 16.a, A songe 
of Exameter Verses. 1601 llottanp //iny I. 189 The heroick 
or hexametre verse we acknowledge to haue come first from 
the Oracle of Pythius Apollo. 1611 Frorio, Aesametro, an 
exameter verse. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyc/. s.v., Some of the 
French and English poets have attempted to compose in 
hexameter verses, but without success. 1756-82 J. Warton 
Fss. Pope (Mason), In hexameter and pentameter verse. 

b. Composing or writing hexameters. 

1837 Svyp. Smitu Let. to Singleton Whs. 1859 11. 289/13 
A vast receptacle for hexameter and pentameier boys. 

+ 2. hwmnorously of an insect; Having six feet. 

1652 J. Taytor (Water P.) Fourn. Wales (1859) 11 Em- 
brodered all over with such hexameter poudred ermins (or 
Vermin) as are called fice in England. 

B. s+. A ‘verse’ or line of six metrical feet; ¢s/. 
the daciylic hexameter (calalectic), which in the 
typical form consists of five dactyls and a trochce, 
or (in Latin poets) more commonly a spondee ; 
for any or all of the first four dactyls spondecs 
may be substituted, but in the fifth foot a spondee 
is admitted only for special effect. 

In English and German hexameters, stress is substituted 
for length in the first syllable of cach foot; but it is often 
sought to combine with this an observance of quantity. 

© 1386 Cuaccer AJonk'’s T. 91 They hen versified com- 
munely Of vj. feet which men clepen Exametron (2.77. 
exametroun, examytron, examelironc]. 1579 E. K. Géoss. 
Spenser's Sheph. Cal. May, Emblem, These Enbiimes make 
one whole IIexametre. c 1645 Ilowet Le?t. (1650) II. Iv. 77 
These 6 notes, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, .. are all compre- 
hended in this Exameter, ‘Ut Kelevet Miserum Fatum 
Solitosque Labores’, 1751 Jounsox Rambler No. §8 ? 10 
We have already tried and rejected the hexameter of the 
ancients. a 1834 Co.eripcE Ovidian Elegiac Metre Wks. 
1877 I]. 344 In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery 
column, In the pentameter aye falling in melody hack. — 
Note Poet. Wks. (1893) 614/2 The following verse from the 
Psalms is a rare instance of a perfect hexameter ..in the 
English language :—God cime| fip with 4! shéut : ofr | 
Lérd with thé{ soind of 4 Rl 1868 ‘Tennyson 
Laucretins 11 Fancy-borne perhaps upon the rise And long 
rollofthe Hexameter. 1870 Swinsurne fss. & Studd. (1875) 
272 The feeble and tuneless form of metre called hexameters 
in English. 

b. Comb. 

1599 NasHe Lenten Stuffe 4 Such a nigling Hexameter- 
founder as he [Homer] was. 

Hexa metral,a. [f. prec.+-aL.] Of or per- 
taining to the hexametcr. 

1818 J. C. Hosnouse Hist. /ttust. (ed. 2) 376 He could 
not employ the hexametral structure. /érd. 442 [Italian]} 
heroic verses have not the advantage of the hexametral 
length. 

Hexametric (hcksimc'trik), a. [f. prec. +-1¢.] 
Of or pertaining to a hexameter ; consisting of six 
metrical feet; composed in hexametcrs. 

1785 Warton ['rcf. to Milton's Smaller Poems T.), That 
Ovid among the Latin poets was Milton’s favourite, appears 
not only from his elegiac but his hexametric poetry. 1867 
Swixpurne Ess. & Stud. (1875: 164 The verses are faultless, 
are English, are hexametric. 

So Hexame trical a. = prec. 

1774 Warton (ist. Eng. Poetry lix. (1840) I11. 370 His 
version of Naogeorgus’s hexametrical poem. 1861 Sat. Kev. 
27 Apr. 423/1 The tntnicacies of the hexametnical czsura. 

Hexametrist \hckse-mitrist). [f. as prec. + 
-1sTt.] One who composes or writes hexameters. 

1797 W. Tayior in Afonthly Mag. I11. 338 That the Eng- 
lish dialect..will be found inferior to the German for the 
purposes of the hexametrist. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr, VI. 
434 Claudian, and even. . Merobaudes, stand higher in purity, 
as in life and poetry, than all the Christian hexametrists. 

Hexametrize, v. [f. as prec. + -1ZE.] a. 
tnir, To compose or writc hexameters. b. /razs. 
To put in hcxametrical form ; to celebrate in hexa- 
meters. 

1797 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. 11. 338 If..to hexa- 
metrize Should become an amusement of our poets. 1799 
Soutney in Robberds Jfem. IW. Taylor 1. 301 A little prac- 
tice has enahled me to hexametrize with facility. 1851 
Fraser's Mag. XLII. 249 The poet stands by hexameteriz- 
ing his success. ; 

Hexametro-, stem of Gr. éfaperpos HEXa- 
METER used as formative element and comb. form, 
as in Hexametro‘grapher [see -GRAPHER], a 
writer of hexameters, a hexametrist. Hexame- 
troma‘nia, a mania for writing hexameters. 

1865 Lond. Rev. 24 June 672/2 Homer is the quintain of 
most hexametrographers. 1865 Sat. Rev. 9 Dec. 736 Distaste 
for the new hexametro-mania had predisposed English in- 
stincts to enjoy a wholesome native metre, by way of an- 


tidote. 

|| Hexandria (hekszndria). Sot. [mod.L. 
(Linnzus 1735), f. Gr. & six +dvdp-, stem of dvjp 
man, male, in sense of ‘male organ, stamen’.} A 
class of plants in the Sexual System of Linnzeus 
having six (equal) stamens. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl.Supp., Hexandria, in botany... Plants 
of this class are garlic, hyacinth, etc. 1794 Martyn Rous- 
seau's Bot. ix. 88 The sixth class, hexandria, whose beautiful 
flowers have six stamens. 

Hence Hexa‘nder, a plant of the class /Yexan- 
dria, Hexa‘ndrian, -ious ad/s., of or pertaining 
to that class. Hexandric, Hexa‘ndrous adjs., 
having six (equal) stamens. 


HEXAPOD. 


3828 Wesster, exrandcr, in botany, a plant having six 
stamens. //exandrian, having six stamens. 1830 LinpLuy 
Vat. Syst. Bot, 228 There is a tengeney .. to become pen- 
tandrous, or even hexandrous, 1854 Mayxe £-xfos. Lez., 
Hexandrious, or hexandrous. 1872 Ouiver lem. Bot. 1.v. 
51 Daffodil has .. stamens epiphyllous, hexandrous. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., exandric .. {fexandrious. h 

Hexane (heks?in). Chem. [f. Gr. & six + 
-ANE.] The paraffin of the hexacarbon serics, 
C,11,,; of this there are five forms. So Hexene 
(he-ksm), the olefine of the hexacarbon series 
(C,1I,,), also called Aexylene, homologous and 
polymeric with ethene; it exists in numerous 
mctameric forms. Hexine (he-ksain), the hydro- 
carbon C,H, of the same series. Hexoic acid, 
C,11,,0,, the same as caproic acid. Hexo-ylene, 
onc of the isomeric forms of hcxine. 

1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed, 12) II. 48 Normal *Hexane 
or Bis occurs in the light oils of Boghead and 
Cannel coal, and abundantly in Pennsylvanian petrolenm. 
1897 Remson Vheoret. Chem. (ed. 5) 208 Five hexanes are 
possible according to the theory, and all of them are known 
.. Normal hexane is formed when normal propyliodide is 
heated with sodium. 1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem, (ed. 12) 
Il. 59 *He-xene or ffexylene, CeHi2, Twohydrocarbons of 
this composition have n obtained, one from secondary, 
the other from tertiary, hexyl alcohol]. /did. 177 Hexene 
Glycols, C6H1210H)2. £bid. 64" Hexines, CeHio. /Seroylene. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mexine CeHio -. a mohile liquid ob- 
tained hy Lerthelot by acting on allyl iodide with sodium.. 
also called Diallyl. 1897 Watts Fownes' Chem. (ed. 12) 11. 
294 *Hexoic or Caproic acids, CeHizO; .. There are eight 
possihle forms of these acids, analogous to the eight pentyl 
alcohols. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex.,*//exoylene, CoHi0, Caven- 
tou's term for the hexine of petroleum oil formed in the pre- 
paration of hexylic alcohol. ; ; 

+ Hexangle. Ovs. [A hybrid formation f. 
Hex(a- + ANGLE.) =Hexacon. Also attrib. = 
ILEXACGONAL. 

1687 S. Purcuas Pot. Flying-Ins. Ded. 3 The fabrick of 
her hexangle Combs. /did. 69 The wise Bee is not ignorant 
of Geometrical inventions, all her cells are hexangles. 

Hexangular (heksxngivlai), a. ([f. prec., 
after angular.) Waving six angles; hexagonal. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 88 Hexangular prismatical bodies. 
a1731 KEN //yrnnarinm Yoet. Wks. 1721 I]. 120 The Bees 
who in their secret Hive, Mansions Hexangular contnye. 
1871 Tyxpatt fragm. Sc, (1879) II. y. 66 In strict accord- 
ance with this hexangular type. 

Iience Hexa'ngularly adv. 

17271n Batey vol. 11. 

He-xaped. Also erron. hexi-, hexoped. [A 
hybrid formation f. HEXx(a- + L. p2s, fed- foot.] 

+1. A measure of six feet. Obs. rare—°. 

1623 Cockers, //exafpede, a fathome. 

2. A creature with six feet, a hexapod. (In quot. 
1865, Aumorously, a six-wheeled locomotive.) 

1828 WessteR, //exaped,an animal having six feet. (Ray, 
and Johnson after him, write this Ae.rafod; but it ts better 
to pursue uniformity, as in guadruped, centiped.) 1865 
FE. Burritt Walk Land's End 7 Vhe termble hexiped of 
the fiery eyes. 9 sed 

| Hexapla (heksapli). Also anglicized hexa- 
ple. [a. Gr. (ra) éfamAa (the title of Origcn’s 
work), neut. pl. of é¢amAois, -mAdos sixfold, £ € 
six (HEXA-) + =mAo0s -fold.] 

A sixfold text in parallel arrangement, as that 
made by Origen of the Old Testament, and that of 


the New published by Bagster. , 

[1608 Witter (¢/t/e) Hexapla in Genesin: that is, sixfold 
commentarie vpon Genesis.}] 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 179 Of all these Origen compounded his Hexapla. 
1684 N. c Crit. Eng. Edit. Bible xviii. 178 He maintains 
that the Tetraples and Hexaples of Origen were not so 
call'd from the four or six Columns, but that they were 
call'd Tetraples, because they contain’d a fourfold Version; 
Hexaples because they comprehended six Versions. 1841 
(title) The English Hexapla, exhibiting the six important 
English translations of the New Testament Scriptures. 
1842 Branpe Dict. Sci. etc., Hexaptle, the combination of 
six versions of the Old Testament by Origen is so called: 
viz, the Septuagint, Aquila, Theodotion, Symmachus, one 
found at Jericho, and another at Nicopolis. 

Hence He’xaplar, Hexaplarian, Hexapla ric 
adjs., of the form or character of a hexapla. 

1828 Weester, Herafplar, sextuple. 1845 S. Dayipson 
in Aitto’s Cycl. Bibl. Lit. 11.733/1 His {Origen’s] recension 
is called the Hexaplarian text. 1882-3 in Schaff Encycl. 
Relig. Knowl. V1. 2286 The hexaplar version of sundry 
portions of the Old Testament, made by Paul of Telle, 
A.D. 616. 1894 Athenzum 26 May 681/2 The papyrus fof 
Ezekiel] .. contains Hexaplaric critical signs. : 

(ad. Gr. éfa- 


Hexapod (heksappd , sd. and a. 
mod- six-fuoted, f. six (E1EXA-) + movs foot] — 
A. sb, An animal having six feet, an insect ; in 


early use, chiefly applied to insect larvee. L 
1668 Witkixs Keal Char. 125 Strait Beetle producing 
hexapod. 1691 Ray Creation 11. (1704) 354 The Hexapods 
from which the greater sort of Beetles come. 1764 Phil. 
Trans. LIV. 65 Their first appearance is an hexapode (an 
ill-shapen grub) with six feet. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 
11843) I. 70 Larvee which in this trihe are ire Hexapods. 
1875 A. dice Picture Logic xiv. 94 A flea, madam, 
may be defined as an apterous hexapod. — 
B. adj. Having six feet; belonging to the class 


Hexapoda or Insecta, hexapodous. r 
1856-8 W. Crark Ian der Hoeven's Zool. 1.308 Diptera.— 
Hexapod Insects with two wings, and two poisers. 1 
Bastian Brain 100 The thoracic legs of hexapod Insects. 
Hence Hexa'podal, Hexa-podous a7/s., having 
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six feet, belonging to the class //exafoda. Hexa'- 
podan a. and s6.=HEXaPoD a. and sé. 

1830 R. Knox Béclard’s Anat. 24 The Insecta, or hexa- 
podal articulate aniinals, have..six articulated feet. 1836-9 
‘Topp Cycé. Anat. II. 854/x Insects. .may be characterized as 
a class of hexapodous..animals. 

Hexapody (heksz-pédi). Pros. [ad. Gr. type 
*itanodia, f. éfamod- of six feet, f. €f six (HEXA-) 
+ mous, 705- foot. Cf. dipody, monopody.] A line 
or ‘verse’ consisting of six feet. 

1844 Beck & Feton tr. M/unk's Metres 16 A series of one 
foot is called a monopody .. of six,a hexapody. 1868 Jens 
Ajax Introd. 62 In Period I, each of the two verses is a 
hexapody. 1879 J. W. Waite tr. Schmidt's Rhythmic Class. 
Lang. 64 The hexapody commonly called ‘ Alexandrine 
Verse’, most used by the French in their tragedies. 1891 
Harper's Mag, Mar. 570/2 Hundreds [of folk-songs] in 
Hungarian music consisting of dipodies, tetrapodies, tri- 
podies, pentapodies, and hexapodies. 

Hexarch, erron. form of Exarcn. 

Hexastich (he'ksastik). Also 6-7 hexasti- 
chon, 7 exasticke, 7-8 hexastick. [ad. mod.L. 
hexastichon, a. Gr. éfaatixyor, neut. of éfaariyos 
‘of six rows, of six verses’, f. €fa- HEXA- + orixos 
row, line of verse.] A group of six lines of verse. 

1577-87 HoLixsnep Chron. III. 1237/1 As appeereth by 
this hexastichon, which I find among the said Iohn Lelands 
written epigrams. 1612 Drayton Po/y-olb. i. Notes 19 His 
request to Diana in a Hexastich. 1662 J. BarGrave Pofe 
A lex, V/1 (1867) 23 He gave me this insuing hexastichon. 
1749 Ames T'ypog. Antig. (1785) 301 Then follows a distich, 
and an hexastich by the expositor. 1800 MaLone Dryden 
(R.), Dryden .. furnished Tonson with a well-known hexa- 
stick, which has ever since generally accompanied the en- 
graved portraits of Milton. 1891 [see //eptastich s.v, Hepta-]. 

Hence Hexasti-chic a., of six metrical lines. 

1890 Athenzum 22 Nov. 700/3 There are hexastichic 
strophes throughout Prov. xxx. 

Hexastyle (he-ksastail), @ and sb. Also 8 
erron. hectastyle. [ad. Gr. éfaarbaA-os, f. &f six 
(HExa-) + o7bdos pillar. Cf. F. hexastyle.] 

A. adj. Having six columns ; applied to a por- 
tico or to the facade of a temple. 

1748 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. V1. 301 (D.) One of the largest 
.-hectastyle porticoes in the kingdom. 1827 Gentl. Mag. 
XCVII. 1. 607/: The hexastyle temple at Pxstum. 1832 
W. Wirkins in Philol. Musenm 1. 541 We have two ex- 
= of hexastyle peripteral temples. | 

. 56, A portico or fagade having six columns. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Hexastyle, an Ancient 
Building which had six Columns in the Face before, and 
six also behind. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyc/. 5s. v., The temple 
of Honour and Virtue at Rome..was a hexastyle. 1866 
Fetton Aunc. §& Mod. Gr. 11. viii. 140 Behind the Doric 
hexastyle was a magnificent hall 60 feet broad. 

Hence Hexasty lar a. = HEXASTYLE a. 

Hexateuch (heksatiz#k). [mod. f. Gr. & six 
(HEXxA-) + redxos book, after pentateuch, In Ger. 
(Wellhausen) 1876.] The first six books of the 
Old Tcstament, the Pentatcuch with the book of 
Joshua. 

1878 CoLenso (title) Wellhausen on the composition of 
the Hexateuch critica'ly examined. 1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. 
Relig. Knowl. 11. 1149 A fabulous history of the events of 
the Hexateuch. 1885 4 theneuin 14 Nov. 631/3 The Penta- 
teuch, or rather the Ifexateuch, now calle se five books 
of Moses and the hook of Joshua. 1891 Driver /ntrod. Lit. 
0.T. 109 Our analysis of the Hexateuch is completed. 

Hence Hexateu-chal a., pertaining to the hexa- 
teuch. 

1889 Vale Univ. Catal. 108 Hexateuchal Analysis. os 
Huxcey in Zimes 11 Feb. 14% That component of the 
Hexateuchal compilation to which Genesis i—ii. 4 belongs. 

Hexatomic (heksitg'mik), @. Chem. [f. HEXA- 
+ Atomic.] Containing or consisting of six atoms 
of some substancc ; having six replaceable hydro- 
gen atoms; also = HEXAVALENT. 

1873 J. P. Cooke New Chem. 290 No definite pentatomic 
hydrate is known, but of hexatomic hydrates there are 
several noteworthy examples. 1897 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 
(ed. 12) II. 187 Hexatomic Alcohols and Ethers: this class 
of compounds includes most of the saccharine substances 
found in plants. 1879 4 cademy 27 Dec. 467 Iron, manganese, 
chromium, and aluminium being regarded as hexatomic. 

Hexavalent (hekscvalént), 2 Chem. [f. 
HExa- + L. valéni-em having power or vyaluc.] 
Combining with or capable of replacing six atoms 
of hydrogen or other univalent element or radical. 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886.) 

Hexeity, obs. form of Haccerry. 

Hexene, Hexine, Chem.: sce under HEXANE. 

Hexiology (heksig:lédzi). evron, hexicology. 
[f. Gr. és habit + -(o)Locy.] That branch 
of science whicli treats of the development and 
behaviour of a living creature as affected by its 
environment. Hence Hexiolo-gical a., of or per- 
taining to hexiology. 

1880 Mivartin Contemp. Rev. Apr. 606 The inter-relations 
of living creatures, as enemies, as rivals, and as involuntary 
helpers, constitute a third department of Hexicology. 1881 


— Cat 494 The science of Hexicology isthe study of all 
these more or less complex relations. 


Hexiradiate (heksiré'dict), a. _[irreg. f. Gr. 
€f six+L, radiatus rayed, RapiaTe.] Having six 
rays, as the spicules of a glass-sponge ; sexradiate. 

188: CARPENTER Aficrosc. xiii. (ed. 6) 608 Framework.. 
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fundamentally consisting of an arrangement of six-rayed 
spicules. .hence the group is distinguished as /exfradiate. 

Hexist, obs. form of HicHEsT. 

Hexoctahe‘dron. Geom. and Cryst.  [f. 
HeEx(a)- + OcTAHEDRON.] + a. The critical form of 
the Cuno-octahedron. b.= HEXAKISOCTAHEDRON. 

1570 Bittincstey Euclid App. 459 An Exoctohedron isa 
solide figure contained of sixe equall squares, and eight 
equilater and equall triangles. 1837 Dawa J/71. 1. (1844) 39 
Hexoctahedron .. Here for each face of the octahedron, ts 
substituted a low six-sided pyramid. 

Hexode (he’ksoud), a. Electr. Telegr. [f. Gr. 
ef six + 68us way, path.] 72, Ofsix ways: applied 
to a modc of multiplex telcgraphy, whereby six 
messages can be transmitted simultaneously. 

1894 PrEEcE in Tires 27 Jan. 4/3 The multiplex system 
of working of Mr. Delany, by which, with ‘hexode’ work- 
ing, six messages could be transmitted simultaneously. 

Hexoic acid, Hexoylene: see under HEXANE. 

Hexpa'rtite, 2. [Hybrid formation, f. Gr. é£ 
six + L. partit-us divided.] Consisting of six 
divisions; sexpartite, sextipartite. 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. § 1499 ff. Hexpartite vaulting, 
where the ribs spring from the angles, and two others from 
a shaft placed in the middle of each long side, thus making 
six divisions... Examples of hexpartite vaulting are scarce in 
England. 

Hext, obs. form of HIGHEST. 

Hexy]l (he'ksil). Chem. [f. Gr. @ six + van, 
-YL, substance.] The hydrocarbon radical C,H,,. 
It may exist in various forms, of which zormal 
hexyl is also called caproyl. attrib. as in hexyl 
alcohol, aldehyde; comb. as in hexy lamine. 

1869 Roscor Elem, Chem. 333 Hexy! and hepty!l alcohols 
are found in certain fermented liquors. 1886 Syd@.Soc. Lex., 
Tlexylamine CeHigN He. An oily liquid obtained by treat- 
ing hexyl! chloride with an alcoholic solution of ammonia. 

Hence He‘xylene, an earlier name of HEXENE. 
Hexy'lic a., of or pertaining to hexyl, as hexylic 
actd, aldehyde, etc. 

1873 Fownes’ Chens. (ed. 11) 606 Hexylene hydrate is pro- 
duced from mannite, a saccharine body. 1873 J. P. Cooke 
New Chem. (1875) 314 Our common kerosene is chiefly 
a mixture of hexylic and heptylic hydride. 1880 J//d/er’s 
Elem. Chen. 1. i. (ed. 6) 452 A mixture of this alcohol 
with primary hexylic alcohol is obtained from normal hexane. 

Hey (hé!, hé), zz. (sb.) Forms: 3-4 hei, 4-8 
hay, 7 haye, 5~ hey. [ME. fet: cf. Du. and 
Ger. hei, Sw. hey, in sense r. Cf. also HEIGH.] 

1. A call to attract attention ; also, an exclama- 
tion expressing exultation, incitement, surprise, 
etc. ; somctimes used in the burden of a song with 
no definite meaning ; sometimes as an interrogative 
(=ch?). 

a az Leg. Kath. 579 Hei! hwuch wis read of se icudd 
keiser? crz0g St. Aath. 137 in £. £. P. (1862) 93 Hei 
traitours, quap pemperour, beo 3e icome herto? 13.. Gaw. 
§ Gr. Ant. 1445 Ande pay halowed hyghe ful hy3e and 
hay! hayl cryed. 14.. Chrtstm. Carol 3 (Mitz.) Hey, hey, 
hey, hey, The borrys hed is armyd gay. @ 1529 SkELTon £. 
Ruwnvniyng 168 Hey, dogge, hay, Haue these hogges away ! 
1610 SHAKS. Zep. iv. 1. 256 Hey Alountaine, hey. 1712 
W. Rocers Voy. 42 Our Musick play'd, Hey Boys up go we | 
and all manner of noisy paltry Tunes. ¢1745 in Ritson 
Scot. Songs (1794) 11. 84 (Jam.) Hey, Johny Coup, are ye 
waking yet? 1794 Sheridan's Duenna i. iil, Well, and you 
were astonished at her beauty, hey? 1802 Mar. Encrwortu 
Moral T. (1816) I. 232 Hey, Solomon, my friend? 1861 
Views Gt. Expect,xv, You are looking round for Estella? 

ey? 

b. Hey for —: an utterance of applause or 
exultant appreciation of some person or thing (cf. 
Llurrah for !), or of some place which onc resolves 
to reach, 

1689 Prior /f. to F. Shepherd, Then hey for praise and 
panegyric, 1837 Lytton £. Maltrav. 30 We must make a 
dash at the spoons and forks, and then hey for the money. 
1863 Kincstey Water-Bad. ii. (1864) 89 Then hey for boot 
and horse, lad, And round the world away. 1881 Jas, GRANT 
Camerontans 1. ii, 42 Breakfast at nine, and then—hey for 
the covers ! 

e.as sb. A cry of ‘hey!’ 

13.. Gaw. & Gr, Ant, 1158 Pe hindez were lialden in, with 
hay & war. 1513 Dovcias ines in. viii. 36 And halsing 
gan the land with hey and haill. @ 1627 MippLeETon AZicro- 
eyntcon Wks. (Dyce) V. 489 With nailed shoes, and whip- 
staff in his hand, Who with a hey and ree the beasts com- 


mand. 1790 A. Witson Hi’és, (1876) II. 100 Our hechs an’ 
ngs areby, ; . 
. In combination with various interjections or 


other words. (Sce also next and HEy-pay.) 

1519 Four Elements in Wazl. Dodsley 1. 20 Sing, frisky 
jolly, with hey troly Iotly, For I see well it is but a folly 
For to have a sad mind. a1529 SKELTON Ags/. Comely 
Coystrowne 30 Kumbyl downe, tumbyll downe, hey go, 
now, now! 41546 CoverpDaLe Goostly Psalimes, Unto 
Christen Rdr., They shuld be better occupied, then with 
hey nony nony, hey troly loly, & soch lyke fantasies. 


¢1560'T. Preston Cambysesin Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 236 They | 


can play a new dance called /ey-diddle-diddle. 1562 PHAER 
“ti neid ix. Aaij, Here is our enemy lo, heylagh, loud 
clamours than they throw. 1564 Guid § Godly Ball. 204 
Hay trix, tryme go trix, vnder the grene wod tre. 1569 
Saas. Aluch Ado u. iii. 71 Conuerting all your sounds of 
woe, Into hey nony nony. 1602 Narcissus (1893) 74 The 
world, hey dery diddle, goes round without a fiddle. 1606 
Choice, Chance etc. (:881) 19 The ploughman .. putting vp 
into, .the market, with Zaye Ree, and whotohis horse. 1641 
Brome Joviall Crew i. Wks. 1873 II. 407 Then, hay tosse 
and laughall night. 1672 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 


HEY-DAY. 


v. (Arh.) 129 Hey down, dery down. 1695 Concreve Love 
Sor LW. xiii, Hey toss! What's the matter now? 1709 
STEELE Tatler No.2P2 Hey! Hoop! d’ye hear my damn’d 
obstrep’rous Spouse? 1711 Swirr Wes. (1778) XIII. 380 
Hey ae will you never have done? 1867 Jean INGELow 
Poems, Warblings of Blackbirds iy, With a wild sweet 
cry of pleasure, And a ‘Hey down derry, let's he merry! 
little girl and boy 1° ; 

3. In phrases, sometimes treated as words. 

a. {Hey go-bet. The int. Aey followed by the 
phrase go bet (see Ber adv.2), which was app., 
among other things, a call in hunting, and the 
name of a song and dance; used by Nashe as sé., 
?‘one to whom “hey go bet’’ is said’, perh. a 

Fae 
person ready at one’s bidding. Qés. 

¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. Ii”, 1213 Dido, The heerde of hertes 
founden ys anoon With hay goo bet, prik thou, lat goon, 
lat goon. arsso Frere & Boye 300 in Hazl. £. P. P. 11. 
73 Ye hath made me daunce, maugre my hede Amonge the 
thornes, hey go bette. 1589 Nasue A/artins Months Minde 
1r Those whom he counteth his enemies (the worst better 
than the best of his hey gohetts), .... Hunting Song in 
Hallizvell, But when my lips are very well wet, Then I can 
sing with the, Heigh, go bet ! : : 

b. Hey-go-mad. A phrase expressive of bois- 
terous excitement ; sometimes used as adj. dal. 

1759 STERNE 77. Shandy I. 2 Away they go cluttering 
like hey-go mad. 1828 Craven Dial., Heigh-go-mad, to be 
highly enraged. 1854 Dickens Hard 7, 11. vi, Yo was 
hey-go-mad about her, but an hour sin. 1888 Sheffield 
Gloss., [Teigh-go-mad, said of a person who betrays exces- 
sively high spirits. d : 

c. Hey-pass. An exclamation of jugglers com- 
manding an article to move: often joined with 7e- 
pass. Uence as a name for the command, and an 
appellation of a juggler. ? Obs. 

¢1590 Martowk Faust. xi. 58 Do you hear? you heypass, 
where’s your master? 1593 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 3x 
Whereof the onely Circes Heypasse and Repasse was that 
it drewe a thousand ships to Troy to fetch her backe with a 
pestilence. 1641 Mitton Avrimadz. (1851) 210 You wanted 
but Hey-fasse to have made your transition like a mysticall 
man of Sturbridge. 1727 Gay Fadles xiii. 35 (Jod.) Heigh ! 
pass! tis gone. a 1834 Lams Leéé. xvii. To Wordsw. 161 
Autumn hath foregone its moralities; they are ‘hey-pass 
repass’, as in a show-box. 

d. Hey presto. A phrase of command by con- 
jurors and jugglers: hence ¢vansf. used to connote 
an instantancous or magical transformation, or 
some surprisingly sudden performance ; also sd. as 
aname for the command. 

1731 Fietpinc Lottery in. Wks, 1882 VIII]. 48: The ham. 
mer goes down, Hey Presto! be gone! And up comes the 
twenty pound. 19761 Garrick F fil. to [lecuba, Hey !— 
Presto !—I’m in Greece a_ maiden slain - Now !—stranger 
still!—a maid, in Drury-Lane! 1873 Mrs. ALEXANDER 
Wooing ot 11.55 Like some magician come to lift everyone 
out of the Slough of Despond, with a sort of ‘ Hey Presto!’ 
1877 SpuRGEON Se77. XXIII. 677 Heigh, presto! the thing 
is done. 1891 A. Lyncn Afod. Authors 133 The melo- 
dramatic situations, the surprises, hi-prestos, climaxes. 

Hey, obs. form of Ikyz, lay, HE fproz., HEO 
pron., Hi prox., Hin, HicH. 

Hey-day, heyday (hé'-dé!), in¢. Forms: 
6-7 heyda, (6 hoighdagh, hoy day, 6-7 hoyda, 
hoyday, 7 hoida), 6-8 hey day, (7 hay da, ha 
day, 8 heigh-day), 7~ hey-day, 8- heyday. 
See also Hicu-pay. [app. a compound of Hry 
int. ; the sccond element is of doubtful origin, but 
at length identified with day. The carly heyda 
agrccs in form, but less in sense, with Ger. he?‘da, 
hetda’ = hey there!: cf. also Ger. heidi, heidi-.] 
An exclamation denoting frolicsomcness, gaiety, 
surprise, wonder, ctc. 

1526 SKELTON Magnyf. 757 Courtly Ahusyon, Rutty bully, 
ioly rutterkyn, heyda ! 1552 Hutoet, Heyda or hey, exax. 
a@3ss3 Uvatt Royster D. 1. iii. (Arb.) 48 Hoighdagh, if 
faire fine mistresse Custance sawe you now. — 1598 B. 
Jonson Ev. Man in Hum, ww. ii, Hoyday, here is stuffe ! 
1607 Hevwoop Fayre Mayde Wks. 1874 11.11 Hoida; come 
up. 162z B. Jonson Alasgue Angures, Hey-da! what Hans 
Flutterkin is this? what Dutchman doe’s build or frame 
castlesin the aire? 1672 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Xehearsal 
it, iv. (Arb.) 62 Hey day, hey day! I know not what to do, 
nor what to say. 1709 STEELE Vatler No. 171 P 3, I go no 
further than, Say you so, Sir? Indeed! Heyday! 1741 
Ricnarpson Pameda (1824) I. 67 Hey-day, why so nimble, 
and whither so fast? said she. 1780 WesLey Wks. (1872) 
X. 164 Heigh-day ! What has this to dohere? 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz. vii, Heyday! Pray, wbat does he want with 
me? 1855 Kinostey //ervoes, Theseus 1. (1856) 184 Hey- 
day, we are all niasters here. 

Hey-day, heyday (héi-dé!), sd. (a.) Also 6 
hayday, 8 hay day. [Of uncertain origin; 
perh. connected with prec. The second element 
does not seem to have been the word day, though 
in later use often identified with it: see sense 2.] 

1. State of exaltation or excitement of the spirits 


or passions. 

c1590 Sir Thomas Alore (1844) 41 To be greate..when the 
thred of hayday is once spoun, A bottom great woond vpp 
greatly vndoun. 1602 SHaks. Ham. 111. iv. 69 At your age, 
The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’s humble. 1633 eee 
Tis Pity w. iii, Must your hot itch and plurisy of lust, the 
heyday of your luxury, be fed Up toa surfeit? 1783 Tur- 
Govne Ld. of Manor 1.i.(D.), A merry peal putS my spirits 
quite in a hey-day.. 1794 Soutuey Wat Tyler 1.1, Ay, ve 
were young, No cares had quell’d the heyday of the blood. 
1867 Emerson May-Day etc. Wks. (Bohn) ITI. 423 Checked 
in these souls the turbulent heyday. 


HEYDUCK. 


_2. The stage or period when excited fecling is at 
its height; the height, zenith, or acme of anything 
which excites the feelings; the flush or full bloom, 
or stage of fullest vigour, of youth, enjoyment, 
prosperity, or the like. Often associated with day, 
and taken as the most flourishing or exalted time. 

1751 SMOLLETT /'er, Mic. (1779) II. xviii. 221 Our imperious 
youth..was now in the heyday of his blood. 1768 STERNE 
Sent. Journ. (1775) 86 (Hotel at Paris:, | was interrupted 
in the hey-day of this soliloquy, with a voice. /é¢d. 135 
(Maria, Moulincs) To travel it through the sweetest part of 
France—in the hey-day of the vintage. 1807-8 W. Irvixc 
Salmag. (1824) 143 {n the good old times that saw my aunt 
inthe hey-day ofyouth. 1824 Scorr S/. Rouan's iii, In his 
heyday he had a small estate, which he had spent like a 
gentleman. 1831 Lytron Godo/phiu 38 In the fiush and hey- 
day of youth, of gaiety, and loveliness. 1839 Loner. //yperion 
iv. ii, The heyday of life is over with him. 1873 Symonps 
Grk, Pocts vit. 232 In the bloom and heyday of the young 
world’s prime. 1877 Mrs. Otspnant Makers Flor. xiv. 346 
Ife was no more than thirty-six, in the hey-day of his powers. 

b. attrib, Of or pertaining to the hey-day of 
youth; erron. belonging to a festive or gala day. 

1739 Cisper Afol. i. 14 All the hey-day expences of a 
modish Man of Fortune, 19792 Fortn. Raméble viii. 44 A man 
with his hayday dress. .is passing over the bridge. 

Hey-day guise, hey-de-gay: sce Hay s.4 2. 

| Heyduck (haiduk, h@-dvk). Forms: 7 
heyduque, 7- -duke, -duck, 9 heyduc, heiduc, 
-duck, haiduk, hayduk. a. Boh., Pol., Scrv., 
Roman. hajduk, Magyar hajdii pl. hajydik, in 
Bulg. hajdutin, mod.Gr. xaivrovrns = chaidoutes, 
Turkish 9 Trees haidid robber, brigand.} 

A term app. mcaning originally ‘robber, maraudcr, 
brigand’ (a sense still retained in Servia and ad- 
Jacent countries), which in IIungary became the 
name of a special body of foot-soldiers (to whom 
the rank of nobility and a territory were given in 
1605), and in Poland of the liveried personal fol- 
lowers or attendants of the nobles. 

1615 J. StrepHens Satyr. Ess. 87 Like the Hungarian Hey- 
ducks their wrath is prone to mischief, and their amity is 
worth nothing. 1684 Scandcrive Rediv. iv. 54 First Marched 
five Companies of Heyduques. 1685 Lond. Guz. No. 2072/1 
‘The Heydukes of Cattaro had inade an incursion towards 
Goza, and had destroyed all that Country, 1729 Srice's 
Weekly Frui. (Exeter) 16 May 3 A Dwarf..is to attend on 
his Royal Highness in the Dress of a Heyduke. 1772 Aun. 
Reg. 82* Two Heyducks who were behind the coach, bravely 
exposed their lives to save the King [of Poland]. 1832 
Blackw, Mag. XX X11. 13 The richly costumed heydukes 
and chasseurs of the Hungarian lords. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr 
Hist. Servia 49 Such as refused to appear before the Kadi 
.-fled into the forests and turned //eya'ues or robbers. 1858 
Cariyte Fredh. Gt. vi. iii. If. 158 Carried by two shining 
particoloured creatures, heyducs so-called,.. in a subline 
sedan. 1889 Athenwum 15 June 768/1 One of that extinct 
species of servants, the beyducs, holds the horse of the fat 
monarch. 

Heye, obs. f. AWE, Il1e. Heyer, -eer, var. 
Ilaire, Obs. Heyeth: see Ileicut. Heyf, 
Heyfar, -fer, etc., obs. ff. I[eave, Ileiren. 
Heygh, hey3, obs. ff. lich. Heygth, hey3te, 
hey3the: sce Hrrcur. 

Heyghne, heyne, obs. if. Harn z.2, to raise. 

€1475 Crabhouse Reg, (1889) 61 She heyned the stepul and 
new rofyd it. 1550 Lever Serm. (Arb.) 34 By takyng of 
fynes, heyghnyng of rentes. 1635 Rutter Sdcftt. Holiday 
(N.), And on the turfie table with the best Of lambs in all 
tbeir flocke shall heyne the feast. 

Hey-ho, hey ho (hé'héu'), int, Forms: 5-6 
hay hoje, hey(e how(e, 6 heigho, 7 heigh ho, 
heigh-ho, hi ho, 6- hey ho. An utterance, app. 
of nautical origin, and marking the rhythm of 
movement in heaving or hauling (cf. Heave uo, 
hale and how, Ware sb.4 1); often used in the 
burdens of songs, with various emotional expres- 
sion, according to intonation. In some later quots. 
blending with HEIGH-Ho. 

1471 Riptey Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 157 Hay hoe, 
careaway, lat the cup go rounde. ?¢1475 Sg. lowe Degre 
in Ritson Afetr, Rom. {1.179 Your maryners sball synge 
arowe Hey how and rumby lowe. 15.. Pcedles to Play v, 
With hey and how rohumbelow, The young folk were full 
bauld. arsso Frere § Boye 50in Hazl. £.P. P. 111.62 The 
lytell boye. .Of no man had he no care, But sung, hey howe, 
awaye the mare, And made ioye ynough. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph, Cal. Aug. 54 It fell vpon a holly eue, bey ho hollidaye. 
lbid. 78 As the bonilasse passed bye, hey ho bonilasse. 
1592 é. Harvey New Letter 16 Let him be the Falanta 
downe diddle of Ryme, the Hay ho halliday of Prose. 1600 
Suaxs. A. Y. L. 11. vii. 180 Heigh ho, sing heigh ho, vnto 
the greene holly. 1605 — Lear iu. ii.75 With heigb-ho, the 
Winde and the Raine. «1614 Eng. Helicon in Brit. Bibl. 
(1812) If. 188, I knowe a simple countrie binde, Heigh hoe, 
sillie swaine. 1659 Pol. Ballads (Percy Soc.) III. 147 Sing, 
hi ho, Wil. Lentball, who shall our general] be? 1848 
Dickens Domébey v, [He] whistled ‘Witb a hey bo chevy!’ 
all tbrough. 

Heyhoe: see Hickwatt. Heyhove, Heyhte, 
Heykylle, obs. ff. HayvHove, Hetcut, HECKLE. 
Heyl, -e, obs. ff. Art, Hain, Heat, Hews. 
Heylander, obs. f. HigHLANDER. Heyld, obs. 
f. Hretp v. Heyler. see Hitter. Heylis, 
obs. f. HALSE s6. Heylle, var. Hai s4.%, Obs, 
Heynie, var. Harty, Hine, Hyne, Horne. 
Heynd, var. ENbE Oés.,a duck. Heynd, -e, 
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var. TIeExp a@., Obs. WHeyne: see Heryoune. 
Heynne, var. Hynxe adv. Obs., hence. 

+ Heyr. Obs. (See quot.) 

1669 WorLipce Sysf. Agric. (1681) 327 Heyrs, young 
Timber-trees that are usually left for Standils in the felling 
of Copses. 19726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3). 

Heyr, -e, obs. ff. Haim, Haire, [eir, [ler sé. 

+ Hey'rat(t. Os. An American quadruped ; 
app. the Kinkajou (Cercoleples caudivolvulus). 

1607 Tovsett Four-f. beasts (1658) 84 We may hereunto 
add the beast which is bred in America, called Heyratt, 
spoken of by Theuetus: which name signifieth a beast of 
Hony..for it will climb the trees, and coming to the caves 
of Bees .. take out the Hony with their nails... It is about 
the bigness of a Cat, and of a Chesse-nut colour. 1677 G. 
Cuarreton E.xverctt. Anim, (ed. 2) 18 Heyrat. 1688 R. 
Home Armoury 1. 183/1 The Heyrat a beast in America, 
as big as a Cat.,a great climber of Trees, 

Heyron e, -oun, -unie, obs. ff. Henox. Hey- 
soge, heysugge, obs. ff. Ilavsvtccr. Heyt, 
obs. f. Eat, Hait, Treat, TleiGur; obs. Se. f. 
Ilate, Hot. Heyte, obs. f. Air!. Heyth, obs. 
f. HWeatu, Heicut. Heypen, obs. f. HEatTurn ; 
var. IleTuEN. Heyty-titey, obs. var. Hicnry- 
TIGHTY. Heyuen, obs, f. llEAvex. Heyved, 
heywit, obs. pa. pple. of lzave. Heyward, 
obs. f. [laywarp. 

+ Hi, hy, pers. pron., 3rd sing. fem. acc. Obs, 
}‘orms: 1 hia, hea, hiss, hiz, (hio), 1-2 hie, 1-3 
heo, 1-4 hi, hy, 2 hye, hyo, 2-3 ha,hoe. [OK. 
hia, hte, etc., acc. of Azu, hio, HO, fem. of Ilr, 
corresp. to OF ris, 47a; cf. Goth. ya, the form cor- 
resp. to which was already lost in OHG. and OS., 
and supplied by sia, mod.Ger. sie, from stem sz-, Sr. 
In late OL. the originally distinct nom. and acc. 
began to be confounded under the forms “ze, h/, 
hiz, hio, heo; and in later times, though feo was 
the typical nom, and 42, Ay the acc., the two cases 
were hardly distinct. Following the example of 
me, thee, us, and you, and like the other OE. accu- 
satives of the 3rd pers., #za began in the 1oth c., 
in north-midl. dial., to be supplanted by the dative 
hire, WER. In the east-midl. dial. of the OE. 
Chronicle, this substitution was fully established by 
1125; but the original acc. 42, Ay remained longer 
in the west and south, being foand in Layamon 
after 1200, and in Shoreham (Kentish) in the first 
quarter ofthe 14the. During its obsolescence, an- 
other acc. form, Aes, His, made its appearance in 
the south.]} 

= Hen(acc.); also 7¢/. herself. Used of females, 
and with nouns grammatically feminine: cf. LIE. 

e825 Iesp, Psalter xxxix. 15 Da de soecad sawle mine dat 
hie afirren hie. 835 Aentish Charter in O. E, Texts 447 
zif min wiif donne hia nylle mid clennisse swe xehaldan. 
a goo Martyrology tbid. 178 Se casere hio beht geinartyrian, 
c9250. £. Chron. an. 919 [He] beget pa burg and him cirdon 
to mast ealle ba burgware be hie ar budon. cgso Lindis/. 
Gosp. Matt. 1. 19, & nalde hea gebrenge..ah he walde 
deizlice forleitta hea [c975 Rushzw. G., & ne walde hie., 
wolde degullice forleten hio]. /éz¢.ix. 18 Onsett [pin] hond 
ofer hia .. pxt hiu lifige [Ausdéz. zesette hond pin ofer heo, 
& heo leofab ; ¢ 1000 Ags. G., Sete pine hand uppan hig, and 
heo lyfad; ¢ 1160 Hatton G., Sete }ine hand up on hyo, and 
hye lefed). cgso Lindisf/.G. Matt. xiv. 4 Neis zelefed de to 
habbanne hia[ Aushz. hire). /d/d. xv. 23 Forlet hia, for- 
don [hiu] cliopas zfter usiz [Rushki. Forlet hiw, forpon pe 
hia: cegeb wfter us]. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1.170 Gif he hy 
[ peoniam] mid him hafad. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 4 
Nys pe alyfed hi [v.7 hig] to wife to habbenne [c 1160 
Hatton G., hy to wife to hixbbenne].  /did. xv. 23 Forlat 
hig, fordam heo clypad efter us [c 1160 Hatton G., Forlat 
hyo, forpan hyo clypadé zxfter us]. a@10s0 O. E. Chron. 
(MS. C) an. 1037 Baldwine eorl hi [Elfgyfe) dzr wel under- 
feng, and biz ber geheold. /drc¢’. (Laud MS.) an. 1048 2 4 
Se cyng .. betzhte hy bis swyster to Hwerwillon. arr100 
Jbid. \Laud MS.) an. 1075 Se cyng hi let bryngan to West- 
mynstre,.and lazde hi wid Eadward kyng hire hlaforde. 
Jérd, an. 1100 Se arcebiscop Ansealm hihim bewaddade and 
siddan to cwene Zehalzgode. a 1175 Coft. Hom. 223 Adam hi 
nemnede eua. ¢11975 Laid. Hom. 3 Unbinded heo [be asse]) 
and leaded heo to me. a 1200 Moral Ode 215 Pa be godes 
milce seched he iwis mei ha ifinden. c¢1205 Lay. 42 He hoe 
[pe boc] 3ef pare zdelen Hlienor. /did. 158 He heo wolde 
habben. /éid, 3186 Ich heo [¢ 1275 hire, i.e. Cordelia] wulle 
pe biwiten & senden ha [¢ 1275 hire] be in anescipe. a 12 
Owl § Night, 29 Pe nihtegale hi isez And bi biheold and 
overse3. /bid. 939 And sat sum del and heo hibohte. c1275 
Passion our Lord 435 in O. £. Misc. 49 Pe rode .. He ber 
heo on his schuldre. ¢1315 SHoreHAM 102 Senne hys [/. 
is) swete and lyketh, Wanne a man bi detb. /érd. 136 
To healde hy [be erthe] op hyt nys no ned. 

+ Hi, hy, 7¢7s. prov., 3rd pl. nom. and acc. Obs. 
Forms: see below. [OE. Aza, ie, etc., the ori- 
ginal plural, nom. and acc., in all genders, of Aé, 
heo, hit (see HE), corresp. to OF ris. Aza; cf. Goth. 
nom. pl. ¢zs, *z7ds, zja, acc. ins, 776s, tja, the forms 
corresp. to which were already lost in OS.and OHG. 
and supplied by sia, and sre, szo, s¢z, mod.Ger. sie, 
from stem sz-,Sr. Since OE. times, a like fate has 
befallen this pronominal form in Eng. Already 
in 10th c. the northern dial. occasionally used, as 
equivalent to 42a, the demonstrative Jd, ¢ha, plural 
of the, that; before 1200, the cognate form fe}, 


TueEy, adopted from Norse, had quite superseded | 


HI. 


hz, kia, nominative, in north-midl. (Ormin); the 
corresponding northern form was fat, thai. By 
1300, fet, thet, they, had become the standard 
Nominative form in midland English generally ; 
though er, hem, were retaincd in the possessive 
and objective till the 15th c. Before 1400, she?, 
thai are seen side by side with 42, Ay, even in s.w. ; 
and before 1500, Az, already confounded in form 
with its sing. 4e, 4ee, disappeared from literature ; 
although in the reduced form 4 it still lingers in 
s.w. dialect. ‘The Accusative 4z was lost sooner 
than the nominative; in the 1oth c., in north-midl. 
dial., it began, like the other accusatives Azue, and 
hi sing. fem., and on the analogy of the original 
acctsative pronouns of the first and second persons, 
to be supplanted by its own dative heom, hem (see 
llem fron.); in the east-midl. dial. of the OE. 
Chronicle, Aew had quite superseded AZ before 1125; 
but in the west the acc. was used by Layamon after 
12¢0, and in Kentish it was still Shoreham’s fori 
€1315. When it disappeared in the south, it gave 
place, as in the fem. sing,, to a form “es, lis, q.v.; 
elsewhere it was succeeded by Iles. which itsclf in 
course of time was displaced by Tukm. Thus, ey, 
them are the present sense-equivalents of 47 nom. 
and acc.] 
L 1. Nominative case. = Tuer. 

a. 1 hise, hia, (hea), hie, 2 hye, 2-3 hie. 

805-31 Acutish Charter in O, E. Texts 444 Ac ic bebeode 
minum afterfylgendum .. d:et hize simle ymb xii monad.. 
3czZeorwien ten hund hlafa. ¢ 825 l’csp, /’salter xxi. 18 Hie 
sodlice sceawedun and gelocadon mie. ¢855 0. &. Chrow. 
un. 755 Pa cuxdon hie pat hie hie bas ne onmunden. ¢ 897 
kK. -E_ereD Gregory's Past. x\vi. 354 Donne hit tocymd dat 
hie hit sprecan sculon. cgse /indis/. Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 5 
patte hia sie gesene [c975 Nushiv.G., pat hia: sia: zesenz), 
6975 O. E. Choon, an. 951 Pat hie woldan eal pet he wolde. 
¢1160 Hatton G. Matt. ix, 24 Hye teldan hine. ¢ 1200 
Trin. Coll. Hom. 51 Efter pan fe hie weren wuniende in 


ierusalem.. po bie forleten godes lore, c1250 Aut. Scrm. 
in O. E. Aftsc. 33 Hie answerden and seyde, Lord [etc.]. 


B. 1 hio, heo, 2 hio, hyo, 2-4 heo. 

871-89 Surrey Chartcrin O. E, Texts 452 Ponne ageofen 
hio ba ican elmessan to cristes cirican. «goo CyNEWULF 
Elenc 166 (Gr.) Hio him andsware zenize ne meahton azifan. 
€937 O. Z. Chron. an. 937 Pat heo[.WSS. A., & hie, C,, D. 
hi) beaduweorca beteran wurdun. 971 Slickl. Hom. 199 
Heo na:fre swylc wundor ne gesawon. /6éd¢. 249 Hio wacron 
zefeonde mycle zefean. ¢ 1000 JELFRIC Ge, iii, 7 Hiz 
oncneowon ba bat hig nacodewaron, ¢1160//alton Gosp. 
Matt. x. 1 Pat hyo adnfen hyo ut [dgs. G. hiz..hiz) 
a117§ Cott. [/om. 223 Nare hio blinde 3escapene. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 183 He wes king and heo quen, & kine-lond heo welden. 
1258 /’roclam. [/cn. Ill, Pe treowpe fat heo vs ogen. 
41375 Joseph Arim. 282 Penne pei sezen lhesu crist in pat 
ilke foorme, pat heo se3en him .. whon heo furst comen, 

y. 1 hi, hy, hig, 2-4 hi (i, y), 3-4 hii, 4 
hy. 

¢ 887 O. F. Chron, an. £87 And hicua:don pat hie pat .. 
healdan sceoldan. 9971 /tdickd. /40m. 123 Pa hy ba up on 
pone heofon after urum Drihtne locodan. ¢ 993 Lattle of 
Afaldon x9 Byrhtnod. .tahte hu hi sceoldonstandan. @ 1000 
O. E. Chron. an. 993 And hy bone ealdorman pzr ofslozon. 
¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt.ix. 24 Hil[v.7. hig) taldon hyne. a7. 
32 Hiz brohton him dumbne man. 154 O. £. Chron. an. 
1137 Hi hadden him manred maked & athes suoren. @1195 
Coft. Hom. 219 ‘Yo chiesen 3ief y wolden hare sceappinde 
lufie. /dfd/. 223 I inuzgon 3ecnowen ei3der god and euyl. 
fbid, 225 Pa cweden hi betwxe ham pat hi woldan wercen 
ane burch. ¢1205 Lay. 2230, I funden [c 1275 hii funde) pa 
preo maidenes. ¢ 1275 /bi:t. 3610 Hii [c 1205 beo] verde to 
one borwe, /érd. 10314 Hii flowen forb rihtes, pat i comen 
to ban Peutes. 1297 RK. GLouc. (1724) 369 Hii rerde ahbeyes 
& prioryes vor her synnes. ¢ 1315 SuokEHAM 47 Ere h 
thys ordre have, Me schel hy wel assaye Of that hy redet 
that hy wel Ham conne aneye. a 1327 /’0/. Sonzs (Camden) 
214 To the kyng Edward hii fasten huere fay. 1340 Ayend, 
16 Hi byep heaued of alle kueade .. be hy dyadliche, be hy 
uenial. 1377 Lanct. ?. Pé. B.1. 189 Aren no men auarouser 
pan hij Whan pei ben auaunced. ¢ 1380 Sir Fernmd, 1014 
Sory wer pey for hi ne mizt hure pruwesse fulfille pore. 
/étd. 2380 Y not how pay schul ascape ben, -at hy ne gop to 
dede. ¢1380 Wycur Sci, Wks, II]. 110 Hy kepep here 
reule. 

5. 2-5 he, (4 hey), § hee. 

a1175 Cott, Hom. 219 Hi wolde mid modinesse heon 
betere bonne he 3esceapen were. c1175 Lamb. Hom.o1 pa 
bet lond hefden be bit sealden. ¢1200 /7/x. Coll. Hoin, 129 
For pat be he ne wuned noht on hem, ne he on him. ¢ 1220 
Bestiary 351 Alle be (hertes] arn off one mode. 1297 R. 
Giouc. (1724) 16 To wyte, weber he [=tbey] wolde pes, oper 
heo nolde non. ¢1300 Havclok 152 He wrungen hondes, 
and wepen sore. ¢ 1325 Soug Passion 24 in O. E. Misc. 198 
Ne cuben hey him nout cnowe. ¢1394 P. Pd. Crede 471 But 
oper cures of Cristen bei coveten nou3t to haue, But pere as 
wynnynge lijp he lokeb none oper. c1410 Chrou. Eng. 
(Ritson) 33 Schep he heden ase hors gret. ¢ 1430 //ymus 
Virg. 59 Yo the child her seruice profren he [se vanyte]. 
¢1450 Loxeticu Grail xlii. 76 And whanne tbey syen he 
Wolde not so. .Of bere vyandes thanne 3oven hee. 

€. 2~4 ho. s 

¢1195 Lamb, Hom. 79 Amon .. fol imong poues. ho him 
bireueden and ho him ferwundeden. az200 A/oral Ode 98 
Nabbed hi nabing forzeten of al pet bo isezen. /did. 100 Al 
ho babbed in hore write pet we misduden here. /4d. 105 Hwi 
weren ho bizeten, to whon were ho iborene? a12go Owl & 
Vight. 66 And alle heo [Coft. A/S. ho) be driveb heonne. 
c1250 Afeid Maregrete xx, Ho leiden honden bire upon. 
¢1275 Sinners Beware 136 O. £. Misc. 76 peos playdurs .. 
Ho schule..In helle habben teone. %¢1375 Pol. Rel. & L. 
Poems 239 For esye he comun al, esye ho ssuln wende. 


HI. 


¢. 2-4 ha, 4 8. 
c1175 Lamb. Hom, 5 Pusha hine hereden, ¢ 1205 Lay. 5365 
Ha [c 1275 hii] leopen on heore feire hors. a 1225 Ancr. R. 
44 Ower graces .. alse ha beod twriten ou, ¢ 1325 Poem 
Times Edw, 11 (Percy) xliv, Loke that ha fare wel Hors & 
eke man. 1387 Trevisa Agden t. lix.(in Morris Spec. 340) 
Pe kynges of Engelond wonep alwey fer fram pat contra 
..& 3ef a gop to be norb contray, a gop wip gret help & 
strengthe. 
7. 3-4 huy, 4 hui, hue. 
c12g0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 10/315 Pe croiz. .deope under eorpe 
huy caste. ¢1290 St. Brandan 669 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 238 
An ester eue huy come. a1300 A. Horn (Ritson) 1486 
Hue gurden huem with suerde, Hue eoden.. Towart the 
castele. a1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 214 That hue ne 
shulden a3eyn him go. a 1350 CAi/dh. Fesus 50 Ne dwelden 
huy nou3t alter ful longue Huy token with heom pat neod 
was. ¢1375 Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 230 Pe 3ates of 
parais..A3ein hui beop noube open. 
II. 2. Accusative case. = THEM. 
c825 Vesp. Psalter xvi. 13 Aris, dryhten, forecym hie and 
forcer hie. a855 O. E. Chron. an. 787 Se zerefa berto rad, 
and hie wolde drifan to pes cyninges tune. ¢ 950 Lindis/. 
Gosp. Matt. x. 1 Paette hia fordrife da ilco and hea zezeme 
all un-hwlo, /did. 26 Ne fordon ondredes ze hia ve/ da. 
6975 Rushw. Gosp. ibid., Ne forbon ondredap eow hiz. 
¢ 975 O. £. Chron. an, 964 And (Eadgar cyng] sette hy mid 
munecan. ¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 25 Pa clypode se 
haelend hiz to him [c 1160 Hatton G., Pa clypede se halend 
hyotohym]. /éd. xxiii. 5 Ealle heora weorc hiz dod bet 
menn hi geseon. ¢ 1160 Hatton G. ibid., Ealle heore werc 
hyo dod pat men hyo zeseon. a@13175 Cott. //om. 227 He hi 
ledde ofer se mid dreie fote. ¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 21 Pah 
ure an heofde idon eower alre sunne and he walde gan to 
scrifte and bi-reusien ha and forleten haamare. /6sd. 23 Pu 
scoldest heo biwiten al swa clenliche swa crist ha be bitahte. 
¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 51 Pe king. .sende hie in to babilonie 
to pralshipe .. and pat lond folc hem ouersette mid felefelde 
pine. ¢ 120g Lay. 309 To his sune he heo[c 1275 ham] draf. 
@ 1450 Owl & Night. 1518 Overswithe pu ht herest. ¢ 1250 
Kent, Serm. in O. E. Misc. 33 Ha sente hi into his wyn- 
arde, ¢1315 Shorehai14 He with-stent hialle. /ézd. 16 
The foend fondeth hy so. 
3. Reflexive and Keciprocal. Themselves; each 


other. 

c8a5 Vesp. Psalter \xxii. 27 Da afirrad hie from de for- 
weordad. ¢8s5 O. FE. Chron. an. 540 And steorran hie 
ztiewdon. croo0 /drd. (MS. D.) an. 925 ‘Epelstan .. and 
Sthtric. .heo zesamnodon zt Tame pesbice. € 1000 ZELFRIC 
Exod. xviii. 7 Hig gretton hig zesybsumum wordum. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. it. 11 Hi [v.”. hig] adenedon hi [v.~. hiz)}, 
& hi to him gebzwdon. c1160 Hatton Gosp. ibid., Hyo 
apeneden hyo, & hyo to hym 3ebaden. 

Hi fron., occasional variant of He, Heo, 

Hi (hoi), zt. (A parallel form to Hey.}] An 
exclamation used to call attention. 

2¢1475 /funt, //are 136 Thet cryed, ‘ Hy, hy !’ all at ones 
*Kyll! kyll! for kockes bownes! 1747 Gent. A/ag. 39 Hold. 
hold, ’tis a double; hark hey! bowler hye! Ifa haeind 
gainsay it, a thousand shall lye. 1847 Acs. Smitn C/r. 
Tadpole xxx. (1879) 267 ‘ Hi!’ cried the brigand, giving the 
mule a bang with the butt-end of his musket. ‘Hi!’ 1886 
Fenn This Man's Wife 1. ii, It was not a thrilling wore .. 
it was only a summons—an arrest. Hil 1894 — /n Alpine 
Valley 1.47 Here, hi! havea cigar? 1897 Darly .Vezus 2 Oct. 
3/3 A good lunch, and then hi! for the Crystal Palace. 

Hiacinth} obs. form of Hyacintu. 

Hiant (hoiant),@. rare. (ad. L. Aiant-em, pr. 
pple. of A#d-re to gape] Gaping; having a wide 
aperture. (Chiefly in Nat. 7/7st.) 

1800 Hurpis Fav. Village 17 E’er he pours into the dis- 
tant deep, Through the wide fauces of yon hiant cliffs. 1848 
Harpy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Cind Il. No. 6, 335 Maxilla 
rather broad. .the lobes hiant. 

Hiar, obs. form of I11cHer. 

Hiate (haive't), v. rare. [f. L. Azat-, ppl. stem 
of kiare to gape.] intr. To gape; to cause a 
hiatus. Hence Hiating Z//. a. So Hia‘tion, 
gaping. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ut. xxi. 162 The continuall 
hiation, or holding open its mouth [on the part of the 
chameleon], which men observing conceive the intention 
thereof to receive the aliment of air, 1876 R. Ectts Cowen. 
Catullus (1889) p. xiv, Latin..to which the hiating vowels 
é # are comparatively strange. 

Hiatus (hoi,2'tds). Pl. hiatus, hiatuses, 
[a. L. kidtus gaping, gap, opening, f. A7are to gape.] 

1. A break in the continuity of a material object ; 
a gaping chasm; an opening or aperture. Now rare. 

1563 W. Furke Meteors (1640) 17 b, These holes called 
d/tatus, differ from wide gapings, in nothing, but that they 
be lesse, and therefore seeme..deepe pits or holes, and not.. 
gaping. 1599 Broughion'’s Let, xiii. 44 Hades was below, 
and Abraham's bosomie was aboue, and betweene them both 
a great huge Hiatus, 1675 R. Burtnocce Causa Dei 319 
Iie saw two Openings or Hiatus in the Earth. 1695 Woop- 
warn Nat. Hist, Earth i. i, 117 The Water of this orb 
communicates with that of the Ocean, by means of certain 
Hiatus’s or Chasmes passing betwixt it and the bottom of 
the Ocean. 1737 Frankuin Lett. Wks. 1840 VI.5 Those 
hiatuses at the bottom of the sea, whereby the abyss below 
Opens into it and communicates with it. 1885 A/anch, Exam. 
22 June 5/3 One side of the mountain was rent into a large 
hiatus about 200 yards square. 

|b. Anat. An opening or foramen. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hiatus Fallopii,a foramen situated 
on the upper surface of the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone leading to the aqueduct of F; BE ioplas 

C. humorously. A rent or hole in a garment. 

1761 Sterne Tr, Shandy IV. xxvit, The hiatus in Phuta- 

torius’s breeches was sufficiently wide to receive the chesnut. 
. A gap or interruption of continuity in a 
chronological or other series; a lacuna which de- 
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stroys the completeness of a sentence, account, writ- 
ing, etc. ; 2 missing link in a chain of events, etc. 

1613 JACKSON Creed it. xix. § 6 To forewarne the Reader 
of the Arafxs in our aduersaries collections. 1655 FULLER 
Ch, Hist. u. iii. § 17 A Dunce-Monk, being to make his 
Epitaph..at Night left the Verse thus gaping, //ic sunt in 
JSossa Bedx —— ossa,till he had consulted with his Pillow, to 
fill up the Atatus. 1676 W. Hussarp Happiness of P. 57 
When there are such Chasmaes and htatus’s in the superiour 
or inferiour parts of a state, they are sad Omens, portending 
ruine. 1797 Monthly Mag. 111. 264 It was printed in 
the usual Greek characters, with all the A/atus filled up by 
conjecture. 1844 H. Rocers Ess. Iii. 59 In 1671..there is 
another hiatus in his correspondence. It extends over three 
years. 31874 CarrENTER A/ent. Phys. 1.1. §1 A Material 
Instrument, whose function it is to bridge over the hiatus 
between the individual Consciousness and the External 
World. 

b. Logic. A step wanting in a chain of proof; 
a gap in reasoning or evidence. 

@ 1850 CaLnoun Jks. (1874) 11. 269 Where is that hiatus 
. between the premises and the conclusion? 

3. Gram. and Pros. The break between two 
vowels coming together without an intervening 
consonant in sticcessive words or syllables. 

The break or interval of silence ts necessary in order that 
the two vowels may be separately heard, when there is no 
intervening consonant to mark the division between them. 

1706 Pore Let. to Walsh 22 Oct., The Matus which has 
the worst effect, is, when one Word ends with the same 
Vowel that begins the following. 1875 LoweLt Spenser 
Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 309 zofe, He [Milton] also shuns a hiatus 
which does not seem to have been generally displeasing to 
Spenser’s ear, A/od. The article az has been reduced toa, 
except before vowels, where hiatus would result. 


+ Hibber-gibber. 04s. [Keduplicated deri- 
vative of GrpBer.] A confused repetition or babble 
of talking; gibberish. 


xs9z G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 24 One madde knaue with 
hts awke hibber-gibber is able to put down twenty of your 

smugged artificial] nien that siniper it so nicely. 
[ad. 


Hibernacle (hoi:bainzk'l). Also hy-. 
L. hiberndcul-um: see below. So in mod.F.] A 


winter retreat; a hibernaculum. 

1708 Motreux Rabelais (1737) V. 231 The Legions on 
their Hybernacles think. 1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard. 1. 
17 note, What is in common language called a bulbous 
root, is by Linneus termed the Hybernacle or winter-lodge, 
of the young plant. 1822 Blackw, A/ag, X1.736 All the 
other snug and airless depositories and hybernacles of life 
in the city of cities. 

.Hiberna‘cular, @. [f. L. Aiderndcul-um (see 
next) + -An.] Of or pertaining to a hibernacle. 

1834 Setsy in Proc. Berw, Nat. Club 1. No. 2. 35 Those 
insect tribes. .had. .quitted their hybernacular retreats. 


|| Hibernaculum (haibaine’kiwlim). Also 
hy-. Pl.-a. [L. Atderndculum winter residence, 
usually in pl. Azderndcuda winter huts of soldiery, 
winter quarters, f. Aidern-2s wintry: see -CULE.] 

+1. A greenhouse for wintering plants. Ods. 

1699 Evetyn Acefaria Plan, Of Orangeries.. Hybernacula, 
Stoves, and Conservatories. 

2. Zool. The winter quarters or place of retire- 


ment of a hibernating animal. 

1789 G. Winte Selborne xxvii. (1853! 108 Hedaeliveh inake 
a deep and warm hybernaculum with leaves and moss. 1816 
Kirsy & Sp, Entomol. (1843) Il. 348 It shall seek out 
appropriate hybernacula or winter quarters and in them fall 
into a profound sleep. 1866 Tate rit. Mollusks iv. 135 
This it lines with leaves, retires to its hybernaculum and 
closes the aperture of the shell. 

3. Bot. A part of a plant adapted to protect an 
embryonic organ during the winter, as a bulb or 


special bud. 

Wie: Jas. Lee /utrod. Bot. (1788) Gloss. 418 //yberna- 
culum, Winter-lodge, the Part of a Plant that incloses and 
secures the Embryo from external Injuries. 1794 Martyn 
Roussean’s Bot. i. 25 note, He [Linnzeus] names them Hy- 
bernacula, winter germs or buds, into which the whole plant 
retires during the winter season, 1860 ‘lvas Weld Fi, 31 
(Butterwort] There are formed small round leafy buds or 
hybernacula, about half an inch in diameter. 

4, Zool. a. Anencysted winter-bud ofa polyzoan, 
which germinates in the following spring. 

1885 E. R. Lanxester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 433'1_ The 
only approach to a differentiation of the polypides in Palu- 
dicella is in the arrest of growth of some of the buds of a 
colony in autumn, which, instead of advancing to maturity, 
become conical and invested with a dark-coloured cuticle. 
They are termed Aylernacula. 

b. The epiphragm or false operculum of a snail. 

1888 Huxtey & Martin Elem. Biol. 273 1t is no uncom- 
mon thing to find, during the warm season, individuals 
(snails] to the exterior of whose shells there adhere one or 
more (often a great number) of..hybernacula, cast off by 
their fellows on emerging from the dormant state. 1888 
Rotreston & Jackson Al nim, Life 108 When the snail hiber- 
nates it closes the aperture of tts shell by a whitish disc, the 
hibernaculum or epiphragina. 

Hibernal (haibs-inal), 2. Also hy-. fad. L. 
hibernal-is wintry, f. hibernus wintry.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or proper to winter; appear- 
ing in winter. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 1. xiii. 225 [The dog-star] 
should rather manifest its warming power in the winter, 
when it remaines conjoyned with the Sun in its Hybernall 
conversion. 1799 Spirit Pub, Frnés. (1800) III, 129 To sleep 
away the hibernal months. 1819 Montcomery Aeign of 
Spring in Greenland, etc. (ed. 2) 211 They meet the pale 
hybernal sun. 1870 HookER Stud. Flora 365 Lesucojum 
gstivum, \eaves hibernal. 


HIBERNIAN. 


2. fig. Pertaining to the winter of life; late. 

a 1626 Be. ANpREWES Ser. (1856) 1. 356 We have lost our 
regard so even of judgements and all, as neither vernal nor 
hibernal repentance we bring forth, 

{ad. 


Hibernant (hoi:boinant), 2. Nat. Hist. 
L, hiberndnt-em, pr. pple. of hiberndare (see next). 
So in F.] Hibernating. 

1836-9 Toop Cyc/. Anat. 11.766/1 In the hibernant..con- 


dition. 1842 M. Hart Guis!, Lect. 15 ‘Vhe deep and long- 
continued sleep of the hibernant animal. 
[oe 


Hibernate (hai-baine't ,v. Also hy-. 
hibernat-, ppl. stem of Aibernd-re to winter, f. Ai- 
berna winter quarters, Aidernus wintry.] 

1. intr. ‘To winter; to spend the winter in some 
special state suited to resist it; said esp. of animals 
that pass the winter in a state of torpor. /rans/. 


Of persons: To winter in a milder locality. 

a 1802 E. Darwix cited in WEBSTER (1828). 1816 Kirsy 
& Sp. Entomol. (1843) 11. 349 It is probable that some insects 
of almost every order hybernate in the egg state. 1827 
Butterfly Collector's Vade-M, 115 This species hybernates 
in the perfect state and sometimes survives the winter. 1865 
Pall Mall G, 4 Oct. 10 There are now positively no places 
on the shores of the Mediterranean where invalids can 
hybernate cheaply and comfortably. : 

fg. @. Of persons: ‘lo remain in a torpid or 
inactive state. b. Of things: To lie dormant. 

1829 Soutney Sir 7. AJore 1. 39 Inclination would lead 
me to hibernate during half the year. 1862 M. Horxixs 
Hawaii 305 The unsettled questions are hybernating, prob- 
ably to bud and burgeon again at some future season. 1864 
lowe Fireside Trav. 94 The public institution in which 
he hibernated (so to GS during the other three hundred 
and sixty-four days of the year. 

Hence Hi-bernating vd/. sb. and ffl. a.; Hi- 
berna‘tor, an,animal that hibernates. 

1836-9 Topp Cyc?. Anat. 11. 766/2 In the sleep of the hiber- 
nating animal, the respiration is..impaired., 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 395 Propagaied by budding from marginal 
clefts, and by autumnal hybernating bulbils. 1883 Suaday 
‘Jag. 674 The Faurde is really one of the hibernators, like 
our own hedgehog. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson A nin. Life 
262 ‘ Hibernating gland’, a gland found tn many Rodentia, 
Chiroptera, and Insectivora. 


Hibernation (haibainZ'{an’. Alsohy-. [ad.L. 
hibernalion-em,n. of action f. hiberndre: see prec. ] 

1. The action of wintering, or passing the winter, 
esp. in some suitable place or condition. 

1664 Evetyn A‘ad. //ort., New Conserv. (R.), The several 
plants that were to pass their hybernation in the green-house. 
1687-1700 Sir P. Rycaut Contn. Anolles’ Hist. Turks 1462 
(L.) The next day. .the vizier [marched] to Diarbechir, for 
his hybernation. 1808 Soutugy Let, 13 Sept. in C, C, 
Southey Life § Corr, III. xiv. 169, 1am .. laying in health 
and exercise for the next season of hybernation. 1897 HWestw. 
Gaz. 8 Apr. 1/3 My experiences may be of use next season 
to those who are in doubt about their next year’s quarters 
for hibernation, aa , 

2. Nat. f/ist. The dormant condition into which 
many animals and plants pass when the tempera- 
ture falls below certain limits; esp. the winter 
sleep of some warm-blooded animals, as the dor- 


mouse, hedgehog, badger, bear, bat, etc. 

a 1802 E. Darwin cited in WeBsTER (1828), 1816 Kirpy 
& Sp, Entomol. (1843) 11. 349 Their hybernation in these cir- 
cumstances has little or nothing analogous to that of larger 
animals. 1847 CarrENTER Zool. § 221 This state of hyber- 
nation. .is better displayed in the Dormouse, than in any other 
warm-blooded animal of our own country, except the Bats. 
1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith w.ii. § 5. 221 fe plant] prepares 
itself for the period of hybernation. 1860 Marry P/ys. 
Geog. Sea vi. § 325 The great serpents and reptiles have 
buried themselves for hibernation. — 

3. fig. Any condition or period of dormancy or 
suspended activity. 

1829 Darwin in Life § Lett, (1887) 1.176, I know scarcely 
any one that walks, and this .. has 1educed me to a sort of 
hybernation. 1865 ?ad/ A/aldG. 3 Aug. 1/1 With the revival 
of the Guild of Literature revive a number of questions 
which during its hybernation were put upon one side. 1879 
Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V.394'x The long interval of half 
a century seems to be the period of hybernation during 
which the telescopic mind rests from its labours. 

Hibernatory (hoibs-nitari). [f. L. Aiberndre 
(see HIBERNATE): after conservatory.) A place 
for keeping plants in during the winter. 

1852 Beck's Florist Oct. 225 This frame is to be employed 
for .. propagating plants from cuttings, and lastly, to be 
used as a hybernatory. 

Hibernian (hoib3snian), z. and sd, Also hy-. 
[f. L. Z/ibernia, a corrupted form of fverna (Lu- 
uerna, fuverna, Luberna) = Gr. "If épyn, "lépyn = 
OCeltic */veriu (acc. */vertonent, abl. */verione), 
whence Ir. Avvu, acc. Eirtun, Erinn Erin, later 
MIr. nom. and acc. Zr? (whence OE. Yra-, /raland) 
Ireland. See -an.] : 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Ireland ; Irish. 

1632 Litucow Trav. x. 436 The conscionable carriage of the 
Hybernian Clergy. 1711 Pore Let. fo 7. C. 15 June, What 
he observes at the Bottom of Page 2oth.. was objected to 
by yourself. .’Iis right Hibernian, and I confess it wisi 
English call a Bull in the Expression. | 1773 BryDONE Sy, 
xxili. (1809) 227, I suppose your Hibernian sa 
would soon have an end. 1881 F. Hatt in Nation (N. f 
19 The truly Hibernian predicament of being oats 
unknown. 1882 CauLFeiLD & Sawarp Dict. Need. ee ; 
Hibernian embroidery... with Satin and Buttonhole pate es 
upon velvet, silk, or net foundations, with coloured silks or 


filoselles. 


* HIBERNIANISM. 


B. sb. A native of Ireland; an Irishman. 

1709 STEELE Vatler No. 35? 2 The Native Hibernians, 
who are reckoned not much unlike the ancient Bocotians. 
1834 Mrowin Aneler in Wales 11. 288 This was not lost on 
the shrewd qnick-eared Hibernian. 

Hence Hibe-rnianism, Irish character or nation- 
ality ; an Irish characteristic, trait, or idiom. Hi- 
be'rnianly adv., in a Hibernian manner. 

1833 Fraser's Mag. VII}. 620 He altered the family name 
from Macowen .. to Owenson, and thereby destroyed its 
Hibernianism. 1873 Harper's Mag. 485 New scenes. .new 
sea landscapes as Mrs. ‘l'rollope Hibernianly calls them. 
1884 A. A. Putnam 10 Vrs. Police Fudge xii. 81 A prevailing 
disposition of the constabulary to let Hibernianism revel 
and rollic ou the anniversary of its patron saint. 1894 F. 
Hatt in Natron(N. Y.) LEX.g/1 Acoltoquial Hibernianism. 

Hibernically (haibs-inikali), adv. [f. med. 
or mod... //rberitic-us Irish (f. //tbernta) + -au + 
-LY2; after L. Hibernice.) In an Irish manner; 
esp. in refcrence to spcech: With something of 
an Irish bull, with an obvious contradiction or ludi- 
crous inconsistency in tcrms. 

1825 Blackw. Mag. XV\11.727 Hibernically speaking, we 
have but one mode of complimentary reverence for the 
great. 1880 7rwes 28 Dec. 10/1 ‘Yo make known to us 
something of what might be called, hibernically, solar 
geology. 

Hibernican (haibs-mikan’, a. rare—'. [f. as 
prec. +-AN: after Anglican.) Of or pertaining to 
Ireland, or, esp., the Irish Church. 

1885 R. W. Dixos //ist. Ch. Eng. U1. 405 The other Hi- 
bernican prelates held their peace. 

Hibernicism (haib3-inisiz’m). 
Isami: cf. Auglicisin, Scotticisuz, etc.) 

J. An idiom or cxpression characteristic of or 
currently attributed to Irish specch ; csp. an Irish 
bull (see BuLy 56.4 2). 

1958 Vonthly Rev. 342 As it stands, it reads somewhat like 
an Hibernicism. 1779 Syffhk 1.240 That is the greatest 
trifle (to use a Hibernicism) of all. 1841 J. VT. Hewcettr 
Parish Clerk }. 107 Mrs. Dowling had always, to use an 
Hibernicism, ‘enjoyed’ very delicate health. 1879 7emfde 
Bar Mag. Jan. 5 They would, to use a Hibernicism, only 
have noticed it if it had left off. 

2. ‘he condition of being Irish; Irish nationality. 

1807 Syp. SaitH Wks. (1859) 1. 81/2 The defendant has 
pleaded that the deceased was an Irishman .. and upon the 
proof of Hibernicism, acquittal followed of course. 

Hibernicize (haibs-misziz), v. [f. as prec. + 
-1ZE,) ¢vans, Yo make or render Irish in form or 
character. 

1812 H. & J. Smitn Rey. Addr. (1839) 40 note, This causes 
him .. to.. Hibernicise the rest of the poem. 1831 /'raser’s 
AJag. 111.67 He has Hibernicized the whole realm of faéry. 
1891 A thenzusnt 12 Sept. 350/2 Several of the Anglo- Norman 
families settled in Ireland became so thoroughly Hiber- 
nicized that they assumed surnames with the prefix A/ac. 

Hibernize (haivbainaiz), v. rare. [f L. type 
*Hibern-us Irish (f. //fbernza) + -12£.] 

L. trans. = Ti BERNICIzE, 

177% Macrurrson /ntrod. Hist. Gt. Brit. 66 The proper 
terins.. being Latin words hibernized. 1836 E. Howarp &. 
Reefer xxxv, Not yet having sufficiently Hibernised my 
taste to luxuriate on Raleigh's root. 

2. tuty. Vo act as an Irishman. 

1779 Gipson AVisc, Wks. (1814) 1. 234 1f you do not Hiber- 
nize, you might at least Bentinckize. 

Hence Hiberniza‘tion, a making Trish. 
1844 G. S. Faser Fight Diss. (1845) 1. 268 This word 
likewise escapes Sir William's hibernisation. 1894 /orunr 
(U.S.) Apr. 193 The usual Hibernization of the police force 
and the city departments promptly followed. 

Hiberno-, formative element f. L. type */?- 
bern-us Ilibernian, Irish, as in Hiberno-Celtic, 
Celtic of Ireland. 

; aria Wesster, //iberno-Celtic, the native language of the 
risb. 

Hiberno‘logy. [f. L. type *#rbern-us Irish 
+ -{0)LoGY.) The study of Irish antiquities and 
history. Hence Hiberno‘logist, a student of or 
authority on Hibernology. 

a 1869 Lp, Strancrorp in Lett. § Papers (1878) 231 (D.) 
We may fairly contrast his Hibernology with that of the 
Hibernologists of the present generation. 

Hibe'rnophobe, zorce-wd. One who has a 
dread of or antipathy to the Irish, 

1889 Semple Bar Mag. Dec, 533 It was long enough to 
demonstrate even to Protestant Hibernophobes that his 
system was the right one. 

| Hibiscus (hibi'skés). Bor, ([Lat., a. Gr. 
iBisxos some malvaceous plant (identified by Dios- 
corides with dA@aia),] A large genus of malvace- 
ous plants (herbs, shrubs, and trees), mostly from 
tropical countries ; the Rose-mallows, 

1706 Prittips (ed. Kersey), Hidiscum or Hibiscus, the 
Herb Marshmallows, of known Vertue against the Stone 
and Gravel. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 104 The orange 
flowered Hibiscus is also conspicuously beautiful. 1857 
Livincstone Trav, iii. 72 Nets made of the fine strong fibres 
of the hibiscus which grows abundantly in all moist places. 

attrib. 1875 Miss Birp Hawaii 134 Hats made from cane- 
tops, and trimmed with hibiscus blossoms. 

Hibrid(e, obs. forms of Hysrin. 

Hic (hik), ‘u¢. An imitation of the sound ofa 
hiccup, esp. as an interruption in the speech of a 
drunken person. 


[f as prec. + 
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1898 Punch 29 Jan. 41/2 What's (Aic) Cuba to him, or he 


to Arc) Cuba? 5 : 

|| Hicatee, hiccatee (hikat7'). Also7hecatee. 
(app. ad. native name.] A fresh-water tortoise, 
Chrysemis rugosa, found in the Antilles. 

1697 Dampter I’oy. 1. 102 There are 3 or 4 Sorts of these 
Creaturesin the West Indes. One is called by the Spaniards, 
Hecatee. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica (1789) 466 The Hicatee, 
or Land Turtle. This species is a native of the main-land, 
but frequently imported to Jamaica. 

Hiccius doccius \hikfids dgkfids). Also 7 
Hixius Doxius, Hictius Doctius, Hiccius- 
Docksius, 8 hiccius-doxius, hicksius doxius, 
hixious doxious, hiccius-doctius. [Conjec- 
tured to be a corruption of the Lat. phrase Aicce 
est doctus ‘this or here is the learncd man’, if not 
merely a nonsense forinula simulating Latin.] 

A formula used by jugglers in performing their 
feats; hence, ‘a cant word for a juggler; one that 
plays fast and loose’ (J.). Also a#f:26. or as adj. 

1676 SuapweLt J %rtuoso 11. 22, | shall stand here till 
one of ‘em has whipt away my Mistris about business, 
with a //txins Doxins. 1678 Quacks Acad. 5 All the use 
you are to make of such ‘erms, is the same Juglers do of 
Llictius Doctius and Presto. 1678 BuTter Hud. 111. ili. 580 
An Old dull Sot; wh’ had told the Clock..At Westminster, 
and Hickses Hall, And Hiccius-Docksius play'd in all. 1690 
DrvDen AmpArt. v.i, Here is nothing, and here is nothing; 
and then hiccius doccius, and they are both here again. 
217% NortH &.xam. 1. iit. (1740) 211 The Author witb his 
Hicctus-doxius Dexterity, can slor this on one Side, by a 
Word or two. 1794 Sforting Alag. 11}. 163 Our iioalee 
hixious doxious Shall distance all the Greeks, 

Hiccory, variant of [rckory. 

Hiccup (hikdp', 54. Forms: a. 6 hicke up, 
hikup, 6-7 hickop, 7 hickhop, hecup, 7-3 
hiccop, 7-9 hickup, hick-up, 7- hiccup; B. 7- 
hiccough. See also II1ckrt, Hickock. [//ickop, 
hiccup, appears, from its datc, to be a variation of 
the earlicr Aickock, Wicket q.v. //tccough was a 
later spelling, app. under the crroncous iinpression 
that the second syllable was cough, which has not 
affected the received pronunciation, and ought to 
be abandoned as a mere error.] 

An involuntary spasm of the respiratory organs, 
consisting in a quick inspiratory movement of the 
diaphragm checked suddenly by closure of the 
glottis, and accompanied by a characteristic sound, 
Also, the affection consisting in a succession of such 
spasms. 

a, 1580 Hourysann Treas. /'r. Tong, Le hoquet, the hickop, 
young. 1s81 Mcurcaster Pesttions x. (1887) 57 For the 
hikup. 1621 Burton Anat. Aled. ut. it. vi. iL (1651) 558 By 
some false accusation, as they do to such as have the hick- 
hop, to make them forget it. 1635 Bratuwatt A7cad. Ir, 
124 In the afternoone | am ever taken with a dry hecup. 
1671 SALMON Sy. Wed. m1. xvii. 375 If the Hiccup come 
after taking it. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict.s.v., You must 
in the very instant that the Hickup seizes the Party pull his 
Ring-Finger, and it will go off. 1893 Barinc-Govu.p Cheaf- 
Sack Z. 1}. 190 Constitutional and chronic fits of hiccups. 

B. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 686 It hath beene obserued by the 
Ancients, that Sneezing doth cease the Hiccough. 1744 
Birncu Life Boyle in rgd Wks. ¥. 83 (R.) Some are freed 
from the hiccough, by being told of some feigned ill news 
or even of some other things, that but excites a great atten- 
tion of mind, 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoo. 1. 33 Seized with 
most violent convulsions of her limbs, with outrageous hic- 
cough. 1876 Foster Phys. u, it (1879) 356 Hiccongh. 

+b. ¢rausf. Aspasmodic affection of somc other 
organ. Obs. 

1634 Heywoop & Brome Lane. Witches 1. H's. Wks. 1874 
IV. 184 O my hart has got the hickup, and all lookes greene 
about me. i 

Ilence Hiccupy a., marked by hiccups. 

1895 Du Maurier 777/4y 165 He sang with a very cracked 
and hiccupy voice. 

Hiccup (hikdp), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

l. zntr. To make the sound of a hiccup; to be 
affected with hiccup. 

a. 1580 Hottyeann 7 reas. Fr. Tong, Hogueter, to hickop. 
1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xvi.564 A Boy ten years old, 
Hickuped day and night for 8dayes. 1798 Extis in Anti- 
Facobin xiit. (1852) 58 He spoke; and to the left and 
right, Norfolk hiccupp'd with delight. 1852 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. Tour \iv. 315 He hiccuped and spluttered at 
almost every word. A F . 

B. 1748 Hartiey Obdsery. Man 1. i. 97 Sneezing, Hic- 
coughing, Vomiting. 1844 Dickens Afart. Chuz. xxv, As if 
a passing fairy had hiccoughed. Pee . 

2. trans. To utter or bring ow/ with interruption 
of hiccups, as a drunken person. 

1788 Dison Afusical Tour vi. 20 Convivial lords. .hiccup 
out von obits domine. 1851 THackerRay Eng. Hum. 1. (1876) 
155 [They] hiccupped Church and State with fervour. 1855 
Macautay /fist. Eng. xix. }V. 222 An idje word hiccoughed 
out when they were drunk. 

Hence Hi-ccuping wv6/. sb. and ff. a. : 

1748 [see 1 BJ. 1803 BEDDOES //sgé1a ix. 23 Sobbing and 
hiccuping .. accompany epileptic fits. 1859 Sat. Kev. Vil. 
426/2 The dull apologies, the hiccuping excuses. 

Hich, Sc. form of HicuH; obs. var. of HitcH. 

+ Hichcock, Os. [app. f. some sense of H1rcu 
v.+ Cock sb.; or related to Hick sé.) ‘A sim- 
pleton’ (Nares). 

1607 Peele's Fests Wks. (Rtldg.) 618/12 Among whom this 


hichcock missed his rapier ; at which all the company were 
in a maze. 
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Hichcoke, hichecock, var. Ilickock Obs. 
Hichel(I, obs. ff. hetche/, var. Hatcuet. 
Hicht, obs. Sc. f. leicur sé. and a., Hicur. 

+ Hi-chty, 2. Sc. Obs. [app. f. Aicht Neicut 
+ -¥: cf. mighty.) High, lofty ; fg. haughty. 

1§13 Douct.as ners vu. viii. 21 Wythin tha hycht 
boundis Turnus rycht Lay styll at rest amyddis the dir! 
nycht. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, }}}. 121 So hichtie than 
into his mynd wes he. 15996 Datrymvce tr. Lesdie’s //ist. 
Scot. 1x. 214 Hichtie hardines and corageous spirit. 

Ilence + Hichtiness, haughtiness. 

1596 DacryMpce tr. Leséie’s /ist. Scot. 1. 96 Of this cumis 
thair pryd and hichtines, and bosting of thair nobilitie. 

|| Hic jacet (hik dzé'set). (Lat. =‘ here lics*.] 
The first two words of a Latin epitaph; hence, an 
epitaph or monumental inscription. 

1601 SHAKS. Ad's Well 111. vi.66, } would haue that drumme 
oranother, or ic facet. 1654 \WultLock Zootomia 416 Many 
.. that, as to their dust, and Monuments, want a Aic sacet. 
1859 Tennyson I/seiten 751 Among the knightly brasses of 
the graves, And by the cold Hic Jacets of the dead. 1885 
A. Dosson At Sign of Lyre 55 (Stanf.) He let bis human- 
nature rust Write his //ic Faced in the dust. 

+ Hick, s/.! Obs. [A familiar by-form of the 
personal name A’'ichard: cf. Dick, and //ob = Robert, 
/fodge = Roger.) An ignorant countryman ; a silly 
fellow, booby. 

1565 Harpinc in Jewel Def. A fol. (1611) 529 Be it that 
Hicke, Hob, and Hans, of your Sects haue impudentlie ac- 
cused him. a1700 B.I. Dict. Cant. Crew, //ick, any Per- 
son of whom any Prey can be made .. ; alsoa silly Country 
Fellow. 1702 Strene Grief A-la-Mode w. i, Richard 

3umpkin! Hal A perfect Country Hick, 1713 Acad. 
Compl. 204 (N. s.v. /ycke-scorner), That not one hick 
spares. /éfd., That can bulk any hick, 

Hick, s4.2 rare. Also hie. [Sce H1cker.] 

l. a. Ahiccup. b. A hesitation in speech. 

1607 R. C. tr. Estienne’s World Wonders 1. xiv. 70 To 
pronounce them with their right accents .. without either 
hicke or hem. 1796 Peace Anonym, (1809) 218 //iccup.— 
The orthography of this word is very unsettled; some writ- 
ing as here; others, //iccough, [lick, Ilichoc, and //icket, 
1825 Jamieson //ick, the act of hiccuping. 1847 J. Craw- 
rorD In Whistle. Binkie (Scot. Songs) (1890) TE. 237 Monie 
hicks an’ hums Ye've war’d owre puirtith’s antrin dauds. 

2. Comb. +hick-yex, hiccup. 

1628 Hosses Thucyd. (1%22) 99 Most of them had all the 
hickeyexe which brought with it a strong convulsion. 

Hick, wv. rare. Alsohic. [f. prec.sb.)  zatr. 
To hiccup. Hence Hi-ckingly adv., in the manner 
of a hiccup; with short spasmodic efforts. 

1607 Torser, Four.f, Reasts (1658) 294 I}e would cough, 
and cannot but hickingly, as though he had eaten small 
bones. 1825 Jamieson, //ick..to hiccup. 

Hickell, obs. form of HECKLE 56. 

Hickery-pickery, vulgar perversion of Il1ERA 
PICRA. 

1816 Scott Old Mort. viii, The leddy cured me wi’ some 
hickery-pickery. 1887 J. Service Life Dr. Duguid 280 How 
to use hykerie pykerte and rue. . 

+ Hicket, sé. Ods. Forms: 6hickot, hyckot, 
6-7 hicket, 7 hi,\c)quet, hickett, hycket. [One 
of the earlier forms of hiccup, the other being 
hickock, both app. with a dim. formative -e/, -ock. 
The echoic stem Ack appears also in MDu. Arch, 
Du. 27k, LG. hick, Da. kik, Sw. hicka hiccup, 
MDn. hicken, Du. hikken, Da. hicke, Sw. hicka 
to hiccnp; also Bret. Aok, Azé (Littré), F. hoguet 
(1sth c.), Walloon Azkéfe, med.L. hogeetus (Du 
Cange), hiccup, F. Aogeeter (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) to hiccup. The Eng. Arcket corresponds 
in formation to the Fr., and is idcntical with the 
Walloon. Assuming this to be the earliest form, 
we have the series Aicket, hickot, hickock, hickop, 
hiccup (hiccough).] Early form of Ticcup sé. 

1544 Puarr Regim. Lyfe (1553) E viija, It is good to cast 
colde water in the face of him that hath the hicket. 2545 
Raynoww Byrth Mankynde 1. iii. (1634) 173 Against Yexing 
or the Hyckot. 1584 R. Scot Discow. Witcher. xu. xii. 
(1886) x95 The hickot is cured with sudden feare or strange 
newes, 1603 HoLtanp /’/iay I]. 442 Proceeding from ex- 
cessive yexing or hicquets. 1684 R. Jounson Alan. Physick 
1. iv. 153 The causes of the Hicket are either internal or 
external. 

b. =Hiccur sé. b. 

1562 Butters B&. Simples 54b, When the hart is weake 
or in a great hicket. 

+ Hicket, v. Ods. Also 6 hickot. [f prec. 
Cf. F. hogueter, Walloon hiketer.) Early form of 
Hliccup 2. ; 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witchcr. x1. xv. (1886) 164 Some will 
hold fast their left thombe in their right hand when they 
hickot. 1634 T. JoHNson Parey's Chirurg. xxi. xxxvil. 
(1678) 520 Kepletion helps that hicketting that proceeds from 
inanition. i 

Hickis taper, variant of HaG-TAPER. 

Hick-joint. Afasonry. (See quot.) 

1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. Hick-joint Pointing, that 
species of pointing in which, after the joints are raked out, 
a portion of superior mortar is inserted between the courses, 
and made perfectly smooth with the surface. 

Hickle, dial. f. HECKLE; var. HicKWALL. 

Hicklety-picklety : see H1GGLEDY-PIGGLEDY. 

+ Hickock, sé. Oés. Forms: a. 6 hyckock, 
7 hickock, hickcock, hic(c’ock, hick-hock, 
(bick-hoe). 8. 6 hitchcock, hytchcoke, (hitch 
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cough), hichcoke, -koke, hichecock(e. [A 
parallel form to Hicker, the difference being either 
that of twodiminutive suffixes, or merely phonetic, 
as in the later Azckep, hiccup. The explanation of 
the variant form in /ich-, hitch-, is not clear; it is 
perh. to be sought in the dial. equivalence of ch 
and £.] An earlier form of Hiccup sé. 

a. 1538 BALE Thre Lawes 524 Thre syppes are for the 
hyckock And vi more for the chyckock. 1612 WoopaLL 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 190 Against vomiting, and the 
Hickeock. 1660 Howet Party Beasts 78 (D.) Go to the 
stomack, it hath... singullus or the hicock. 1670 CovEL 
Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 140 A jerky motion like those who 
havea strong Hickock. 1678 Hexnam Dutch Dict., Hick, 
the Hick-hock. 

B. 1551 DurNER Herba/1. Cj, The brothe..dryueth awaye 
the hycthcoke. /did. Cvjh, Dyll..swageth ye hichkoke. 
1562 /did. 11. 54 Mynt..stancheth perbrekyng and the hitch 
cough. 1598 FLori0, Singhiozzi, yeaxings, hichecocks. ° 

+ Hickock, v. Oés. Forms: see prec. [f. prec.] 
An early form of Hiccur v. 

1598 Fiorio, Singhiozzare, to sob, lo throb .. to yexe, to 
hichecocke. 1611 Corcr., Sanglotter, 10 yex or hickock, 

Hickol, dial. form of Hick watt. 

Hickory (hikari). Forms: 7 hiquery, 7-9 
hickery, 8 -erie, -ary, heckarry, 8- hiccory, 
hickory. [Shortened from fohickevy, recorded as 
the native Virginian name in 17th c.] 

1. A North American tree of the genus Carya, 
closely allied to the walnut, with tough heavy 
wood, and bearing drupes (mostly with a hard 
woody rind or husk) inclosing ‘nuts’, the kernels 
of which in several species are edible. Also 
hickory-tree. 

There are aboul a dozen species, all natives of N. America, 
the commonest in the Easlern U. S. heing the Shell-bark, 
Scaly-hark, or Shag-hark H.(C. aba); others are the Peccan 
or IIllinois-nul H. (C. odivz/ormis), common in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, lhe Biller-nul or Swamp H. (C. aonara), 
and the Pig-nut, Hog-nut, or Broom H. (C. porcina). 

{1653 J. Ferrar Reformed Virginia Silk Worm \Cent.), 
Popler, Plum, Crab, Oake, and Apple tree, Yea, Cherry, and 
tree called Pohickery.] 1682 T. A. Carolina 7 The Wild 
Wallnut, or Hiquery Tree. 1737 Wescey IVs. (1872) I. 62 
Many hickary-trees which bear a bad kind of walnut. 1748 
Phil. Trans. XLV. 543 Hiccory, the most common ‘free in 
their Woods. 1807 P. Gass ¥rné. 14 Here the soil is good, 
with cotton wood, sycamore, hickory, oak, and white walnut. 
1849 Grvant /ountain 23 Vhe hoary trunks Of oak, and 
plane, and hickory, o’er thee held A mighty canopy. /éid. 
75 Indian maidens .. That gather from the nestling heaps 
of leaves The hickory's white nuls. 

b. In Australia, transf. to varions trees whosc 
wood is similarly nsed to that of the American 
trec ; the Native Hickory of N.S. Wales is Acacia 
leprosa and A. Melanoxylon, of Tasmania Lrioste- 
mon sguameus (Morris). 

1884 BotpRewoopn Melb, Mem. v.35 The beautiful um- 
brageous black wood [Acacia Melanoxylon], or native hick- 
ory, one of the handsomes! Irees in Ausiralia, 

2. The wood of the American hickory. 

1676 T. Grover in PAil, Trans. X}. 628 There is also 
another sort of Timber called Hickery, lhat is harder than 
any Oak. 1771 SMotcetr //umph, Cl. (1815) 234 Her ear- 
rings consisted of 1wo pieces of hickery, of the size and shape 
ofdrumsticks. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. ¥V.160/1 Hickory 
is very tough and elastic. , 

b. A rod, stick, or the like, made of this wood. 

1805 D. Wesster Let, 4 May in Priv. Cor. (1857) I. 206, 
I have only to take my hickory and walk, a 1813 A. Witson 
foresters Poet. Wks. (1846) 220 Grant this, ye powers ! to 
dominies distrest, Their sharp-tailed hickories will do the 
rest, 1857 Wa. Boyp Oakzu. O&é 1, Lei him sport his hound 
and hickory, ? 

ec. Old Hickory, a nickname of Andrew Jackson, 
President of U.S. 1829-37. 

3. The nnt of the American hickory. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 228/2 These nuts [those of Carya alba] 
stand second in point of flavour among the hickories. 1882 
Garden 11 Nov. 433/3 The Hickory is a fine nut. 

4, attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib, Adapted 
to the growth of hickory ; made or consisting of the 
wood of hickory ; resembling this wood, very hard 
or tough (also /g.). 

1741 P. Taitrer, etc. Narr. Georgia 97 The Proportion 
of Pine Barren to either good Swamp or Oak and Hickory 
Land, is al leasi six to one. 1800 Med, Frvl. 111. 119 The 
sparks which were discharged from an hiccory fire. 1829 
W. Ixvine in Life & Lett, (1864) II. 369 As to the old general 
[Jackson], with all his hickory characteristics, I suspect he 
has good stuff in him [see 2c]. 1850 LyFit 2nd Visit U.S. 
Il. 22 The soil of the ‘hiccory grounds’ is derived from the 
disintegration of granitic rocks, 

b. Comb. hickory-acacia= Native Hickory of 
N.S, Wales, 1b; hickory-elm,an American elm 
(Ulmnus racemosa); hickory-eucalyptus, an Aus- 
tralian trec, Eucalyptus punctata, with very hard 
tough wood ; hickory-girdler (also hickory twig 
girdler), a longicom beetle, Oxcideres cingulatus, 
of the United States; hickory-horned a., having 
very tough or hard horns; applied to a kind of 
Caterpillar (see quot.) ; hickory-nut, the nut of 
the hickory ; hickory-pine, N. American species 
of pine, Pinus Balfourtana, var. aristata, and P. 
pungens;, hickory-shirt (U.S.), ‘a coarse and 
durable shirt worn by laborers, made of heavy 
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twilled cotton with a narrow blue stripe or a check’ 
(Cent. Dict.); hickory-tree (see 1). 

1816 Kirsy & Sp, Entomol. xxi. (1828) LE. 235 This cater- 
pillar (Ceracampa regalis)iscalled in Virginia the *hickory- 
horned devil. 1683 Penn Let. 5 July in Gentlem, Mag. 
(1834) CIV. 1. 42 Here isa *hickery nut tree, mighty large, 
and more tough then ourash. 1802 W. ForsytH Cult. Fruit 
Trees xxi. (1824) 298 The Hickery Nut from North America. 
1886 Pop, Sci. Monthly XXX. 71 (Cent.) The shell-barks, 
the hickory-nuts par excellence. 1889 Farmer Dyct. 
Amer. s.v., Colloquially Aickory has heen employed as a 
nickname for persons and objects partaking of the qualities 
of the wood of this tree..so *hickory shirts for their strength. 
1891 B. Harte #am. Tasajara 1. 16 Fumbling in the breast 
pocket of his hickory shirt. 1882 Garden 27 May 370/2 The 
*Hickory twig girdler .. gnawing deep grooves round the 


shoots and small branches. 

+ Hicksco'rner. O¢s. [See Hick sd.1] The 
name of a character in an allegorical interlude of 
the same title printed by Wynkyn de Worde, re- 
presented as a travelled libertine who scoffs at 
religion; hence, a scoffer in general. 

61530 Hickscorner in Hazl, Dodstey 1. 160 Freewill. 
Yea, bul where is Hickscorner now? 1542 Upact Erass. 
Afoph. Pref. ***j, Zeno .. vsed to call Socrates the scoffer, 
or the Hicke scorner of 1he citee of Athenes. 1560-4 Brecon 
Supplic. Prayers, etc. (Parker Soc.) 232 The papists deck 
themselves like hickscorner in game-players’ garments. 1581 
J. Bett Haddon’s Answ, Osor. 12h, Here you play hick- 
scomer concernyng the reformation of our maners. 1622 
AILEsBuRY Se77. (1623) 49 Methinkes I foresee the Hic- 
scorners of this age knocking at Heauengate. 

Hicksite (hi-ksait). [f. proper name Mzcks + 
<1TE.] A member of a seceding body of American 
Quakers, founded by lilias Hicks in 1827, and 
holding Socinian doctrines. Also ad¢rzh, 

1839 Marrvat Diary Amer. Ser, 1. III. 95 The Friends.. 
have heen separated into Orthodox and Hicksite. 1874 
Wrimer Anti-Slavery Convent, Prose Wks. 1889 III. 178 
A few spectators, mostly of the Hicksite division of Friends, 
were present, in hroad brims and plain bonnets, 

Hickup, obs. form of Hiccup. 

Hickwall (hikw9l). /oca/. Forms: a. 5 hygh- 
whele, 6 highwale, hucholl, hewhall, 6-7 
hewel(1, 7- hew-hole. 8. 7 highaw(e, heighaw, 
heyhoe, hiho, 7-8 high-hoe, ghaihow; gheigh- 
hold. (Cf. HicgH-HOLE, Hercco.) -y. 6 heche- 
wall, 6— hickwall; also 6 hicwaw, 7 hicway, 
7-8 hickway. (Cf. WitwaLL.) 4. 9 hickle, 
hickol, heckle, ickwell, ickle, eckle, eacle, 
eaqual, ecall, eikle, eekle. (Cf. YUCKLE.) «. 8 
hufil, 9 hefful. (Cf. YarrLe.) [A word of com- 
parativcly late appearance in writing, of which the 
original form and derivation are difficult to detcr- 
mine amid the variety of spcllings in which it 
is found from the 16th c. onwards. It is prob- 
able that all thesc go back to imitations of the 
‘loud laughing note’ of the bird, of which thc 
early form Aygh-whele (? = hiixwel) may be an 
imitation (alrcady perhaps modified so as to make 
it articnlate). Closely allicd to this are the serics 
hueholl, hewhole, and hetghaw, high-hoe, high- 
hole, accommodated by popular etymology to the 
habits of the bird. The series hickwall, hicwaz, 
hickway may easily have arisen from an earlicr 
(hvéxwel), by the hardening of gh to 2 (as in heah- 
fore, heyghfer, hekfer, heckfer (FAEIFER), and the | 
words ext, next), although the second element | 
takes the appearance of being = OE. waz, ME. 
qwagh, and mod. wa//, and the first has been ex- 
plained as a derivative form of ack vb., quasi 
‘that whichhackswalls’, From Azckwaz Drayton’s 
hecco, and the modern hzckle, ickle serics, are ob- 
vious phonetic descendants. Finally, Aeffiel, hufil, 
show f for earlier £4 (x), and thus attach them- 
selves likewise to (hz/ywcl). There is perh. soinc 
attraction betwecn some of these forms and the 
names YUCKLE, YAFFLE, which appear to repre- 
sent an earlier *youchel, *yawcehel, parallel to (hzx- 
wel); and there may have been similar mutual 
influence between Azchwa/] and WiTWALL, the 
latter prob. orig. = ME. wodewale, WooDWAaLe.] 

The Green Woodpecker. 

a, 14.. ATS. Arundel 249 \f. 90 Hygh-whele, Aicus. 
¢1532 Dewes Jutrod. Fr. in Patsgr. 911 The high-wale, 
lespec. 1562 Turner /erba/ 11. 25 Like vnto y® ende of 
the longe of an hueholl or wodspike. 1570 Levins Afanip. 
13/41 Hewhall, vireo. /bid. 56/13 Hewell, bird, vireo. a 1678 
Marve i Appleton House 558 Yet that worm triumphs not 
long But serves to feed the hewel’s young. 1678 Ray /V27- 
lughby’s Ornith. 135 The green Woodpecker, or Woodspite, 
called also the Rain-fowl, High-hoe, and Mew-hole. 1797- 
1804 Bewicx Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 276 heading, The Green 
Woodpecker .. Hew-hole. 

B. 1611 Cotcr., Efiche, a Speight.. Wood-pecker, or Hi- 
ghaw. /bid., Prinard, a Heighaw, or Wood-pecker. 1674 
Ray Collect. Words 84 (Halliw.) Z/eyhoe, the green wood- 
pecker. 1678 [see a]. 1688 R. Hotme Arvmonry un, xiii. 
308/2 Woodspite, Hickwall, Witwall, Hiho, Red Sparrow. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk,, Haihow, .. \he 
Green Woodpecker.—Bridgnorth. 

y. 1546 Lanctey Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. xvii. 30b, The 
Hechewal, if a wedge be driuen into the whole of her nest... 
compelleth it to fall out with an herbe that she knoweth. 
1573-80 Barer AZ. H 416 An Hickwall, or witwall, virco. | 
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1580 HoLtynano 7 reas. Fr. Tong, Pic,..a birde called a 
Speicht or Hicwaw. 1601 HoLtLanp Pliny 1. 351 The Wri- 
necke or Hickway, with some few others, haue two [toes] 
before and other two hehind. 1611 Frorio, /’rcchéo,. .a hird 
called a wood hacker, a wood wall, a wood pecker, a tree 
iohber, a hickway. 1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. & Alin. 
Introd., The woodpecker .. nutjohber .. witwal, hickwall .. 
creeper. 1708 Morreux Raédelais iw. \xii. (1737) 254 This 
same Herb your Hickways, alias Woodpeckers use. 1824 
Cary Ir. Avitstoph. Birds i. i. 109 Those carpenter fowls, 
the hickwalls, Who with their beaks did hack the gates 
out workmanly. 1890 Gloxcestersh. Gloss., Hickwall, the 
green woodpecker. 

8. 1876.8. Varwicksh.Gloss., Hickle,the green woodpecker. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Ecall, .. the Green 
Woodpecker. 1882 }V.}Vorcs. Gloss., Eacle, theW oodpecker. 
1885 Swainson Prov, Names Birds 99 Green Woodpecker. . 
Eccle (Oxfordshire), Icwell (Northants). Eaqual or Ecall 
(Safop). Yuckel (Wilts). Yockel (Salop). 1890 Gloucestersh. 
Gloss., Heckle, \he green woodpecker (Heref.). 

e. 1788 W. Marsuatt Yorks. Gloss., //ufil,..woodpecker, 
1828 Craven Dial. Heffni, a wood-pecker, a heigh-hold. 

Hicra picra, vulgar perversion of HIERA PICRA. 

1857 Sat, Rev. HII. 239/2 A drug known by a familiar 
name, Aicra picra, 

Hicwaw, Hicway, var. of Uickwa.t. 

Hid (hid), 2//. a. Forms: see under IDE v. 
Hidden, concealed, secret. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 172 Semei bitocned pe utwarde ancre— 
nout Hester pe ihudde. ¢1380 Wyctir Il’4s. 11880) 299 
Pharisees .. pat ben hud monumentis. 1382 — 1 Cor. iv. 5 
Pe hid thingis of derknessis. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems xxvi. 
45 Hid malyce and dispyle. a 1598 Rottock Serm, Wks. 
(Wodrow Soc.) I. 379 He will seirche..to the hiddest hirnes 
of thy hart. 1608 Dop & Cieaver £xfos. Prov. ix. and x. 
44 Such things as they can come by: which is called hid 
food. 1820 Keats Lamia 11. 54 Like the hid scenl in an 
unbudded rose. 

+b. In phr. Zz Add (hididis), a literal transl. of 
L. 27 occultoytn abscondito. Obs. 

a1340 Hampoce /’salfer xxvi. 9 He hild me.. in the hid 
(L. a adbscondito| of his tabernakile. ¢ 1380 Wyciir Serm. 
Sel. Wks. 11. 104 No man doip ou3t in hiddis and 3it he 
castip to be in apert. ¢1400 Afol. Lofl. 104 Pingis bat pei 
don in hid. ; 

Hidage (hai-dédz). Ods. exc. Z/tst. [ad, mcd. 
Anglo-L. Aidagium, {. hida Hine sb.2: see -AGE.] 

1. A tax payable to the royal exchequer, assessed 
at a certain quota for each hide of land. 

a1195 Charter fen. 1 in Wetheral Reg. (1897) 29 Terre 
.. quicte de placitis..e1 geldis et danegeldis et hidagiis et 
assisis. 1425 in Kennett Par. Anti. II. 249 Cum hidagio 
hocanno, 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 21 Hidage, taillage for 
hydes of londe. 1607 CoweLt /uterpr., Hidage. 1613-18 
Damier Coll. Hist. Eng. 136 (D.) All the king's supplies 
made from the very beginning of his raigne .. Carucage, 
Hydage, Escuage, Mscheates, Amercements, and such like. 
1614 SELDEN 7 ites Fon. 270 The Aides taken in the infancie 
of the Norman State here was //ydage. 1765 BLAcKSTONE 
Como, I. viii. 310 Of the same nature with scutages upon 
knights-fees were the assessments of hydage upon all other 
lands, and of talliage upon cities and burghs. 

2. The asscssed value or measurement of lands, 


on which this tax was levied; cf. Hmartion. 

1862 Collect. Archol, 1, 12 In many cases the manors are 
found to have retained their reputed hidage. 1883 F. 
Sersoum Eng, Vill. Commun. 38 The estimate thus given 
of the hidage of a manor. 

|| Hidalgo (hidelgo). Also 7 huydalgo. 
[Sp. Azdalgo, OSp. and Pg. fidalgo, formerly also 
hizo dalgo (pl. hzjos dalgo), i.e. hijo ( filho) de algo, 
son of something, ‘the sonne of a man of some 
worth’ (Minsheu). Sec Diez; and cf. Fipatco.] 

In Spain: One of the lower nobility; a gentleman 
by birth. 

No one who was not a hidalgo was formerly entitled to 
the appellative Don. 

1594 Carew //uarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 220 These haue 
large liberties and exemptions, as in Spaine those Gentlemen 
who are called Hidalgos. 1630 R. Yohnson's Kingd. § 
Comm, 267 The Dons of Spaine, the Monsiers of France 
meithe Huiaiens of Portugal .. and the younger Brethren in 
England, make a very poore company. 1638 Sir T. HEr- 
BERT 7'rvav., (ed. 2) 116 Beaten off by fifty Huydalgoes. 1808 
Scotr Let. to 7. Scott 20 June in Lockhart, There may be 
some hidalgo amongst the mountains of Asturias with all 
the spirit of the Cid. 1819 Byron ¥vani.ix, A true Hidalgo, 
free from every stain Of Moor or Hebrew blood. 1855 Mit- 
MAN Lat. Chr. 1x. vii. (1864) V. 314 An outburst of reproba- 
lion. . from all the nobles and hidalgos of Ihe kingdom. 

b. ¢ransf. One like a hidalgo. 

1826 H. N. Coceripce Hest /ndies 81 In order to. .defeat 
those ingenious hidalgos the monkeys. 1867 Miss Yonce 
Six Cushions xi. go [He] was a ready-made hidalgo, as he 
well knew. 

e@. attrzb. ; 

1838 Lytton Calderon vi, Those hidalgo litles of which 
your father is so proud. 1866 R, CHambBers £ss, Ser. 11. 82 
The old hidalgo idea. 

Hence Hida lgoish a., resembling or character- 
istic of a hidalgo. WHida‘lgoism (/7dalgism), the 
practice or manners of a hidalgo. p 

1847 DisRaELt ancred u, xvi, A hata little too hidalgoish, 
bul quite new. 1887 IWestm. Rev. 1045 Petty princedom 
and effeminate hidalgoism. 1887 A. Moret-Fatio in Encycl. 
Brit, X X11, 358/1 His (Cervantes’] main purpose was .. to 
show by an example pushed to absurdity the danger of 
hidalgism, of all those deplorable prejudices of pure blood 
and noble race .. which .. were destined to bring Spain 1o 


“Hi-dated, ppl.a. [f. med.L. type Aidat-us, f. 
hida HrpE%.] Made or measured according to 


hides, 


HIDATION. 


1889 Athenvum 28 Sept. 421/1 An elaborate hidated sur- 
vey..identified as belonging to the reign of Stephen. 1898 
Ibid. 12 Feb. 211 The German hidated village is not a 
creation of the State. 

Hidation (haid2fan). The fixing of the num- 
ber of hides; mensuration or assessment by hides. 

1878 R. W. Evton Aey to Domesday 3 The older system 
[of mensuration in Domesday] .. in that its hasis was the 
Saxon hide, we may venture to call the System of Hidation. 
1880 Academy 2 Oct. 234 There are frequent instances ofa 
low hidation in Saxon times being increased..hy the Con- 
queror’s officers. 

Hiddelles, var. HipFis O/s. 

Hidden (hid’n), pf/. a. [Sce Hive v.] 

1. Concealed, secret, oceult, ctc.: see HIDE v. 

1547 Surrey ‘Good Ladies, ye that* etc. in Tottel Msc. 
(Arb.) 19 That vnneath may 1 finde Some hidden place. 1582 
N. ‘ff. (Rhem,) 1 Cor. iv. 5 Who... wil lighten the hidden 
things of darkenes. 1625-6 PurcHas Pilgrims M1. 1139 We 
entered into a very fair nook, and in the hidnest corner of it. 
1712 W. RocrErs Voy. 179 Discovering part of the hidden 
‘Treasure. 1817 Conrripce Sibyl. Leaves Poems (1862) 87 
A noise like of a hidden brook In the leafy month of June. 
1875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) 1. 267 Hidden meanings or remote 
allusions. 

2. A/us. Applicd to the consecutive fifths or 
octaves suggested between two parts when they 
move in similar motion to the interval of a fifth or 
octave. 

1869 OusELEY Counterp. ii. 8 These imaginary octaves or 
fifths are called ‘hidden consecutives’. 1889 E. Prout 
/larmony iv. § 102 If two parts go hy similar motion to 
octaves or perfect fifihs, such progressions are called * hidden’ 
octaves or fifths. .. These octaves and fifths, being passed 
over, instead of sounded, are said to be hidden. 

3. Comb., as hidden-veined, -working adjs. 

1870 BentLey Sot. 144 In succulent plants, the leaves are 
termed hidden-veined. 


Hiddenite jhidénait). A/in. [Named 1881, 
after W. E. //idden.] A variety of spodumene, 
found in transparent emerald-green crystals, and 
sometimes cut as a gem. 

1881 Amer. Frul. Sc. Seri, XXI. 130, 1881 A theneunt 
16 Apr. 530/3 Dr. Lawrence Sinith has proposed the name 
of ‘ Hiddenite’ for the new mineral discovered by ()r. Hid- 


den in North Carolina, which is known in tbe gem market 
as ‘lithia-enierald ee ? 

Hiddenly (hid’nli, adv. (f. Happen f//. a. 
+ -LY2.} fn a hidden manner; so as not to be 
evident to the sight or understanding ; secretly. 

1s80 Iloutyeanb Sreas. Fr. Tong, En cachette, priuily, 
closely, hiddenly. 1642 T. Gooowin Heart of Christ 0 
Heaven 74 This marriage of Adain was ordained hiddenly, 
to represent and signifie Christs marriage with his Church. 
1jz1 R. Keitn tr. 7. a Aemfis’ Soltl, Soul xii. 207 Why 
therefore is it that thou withdrawest thy self sometimes so 
hiddenly from the Soul? 1846 Trexcu .Virac. vii. (1862) 
197 uote, Vhe figure of all those who would do good hiddenly. 

Hiddenmost (hi'd’nmoust), a. [f. as prec. + 
-MOST; after fnz0st, etc.] Most hidden or secret. 

1892 E. C. Stepan in Century Mag. Apr., Describe, ex- 
press, interpret, the hiddenmost nature of man. 

Hiddenness (hi‘d’njnés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The condition or state of being hidden ; secrecy. 

c1380 Wyeuir Agst. Begging Friars xiii, Sel. Wks. {11. 
397 He spake opunly to po world, and in hyddenesse noping. 
1631 GoucE God's Arrows 1v. v. 380 The Philistines use it 
.. for the hiddennesse or secrecy of a cause. 1752 Law 
Spirit of Love w. (1816)-27 Had not the Christ of God laid 
in a state of hiddeness in every son of man. 1885 PaTeR 
Alarius 1. 95 The hiddenness of perfect things. 

Hidder, -ir, var. of Heprer; Sc. ff. HITHER. 
Hiddill, -ils, var. Hipet,-evs. Hiddlin’: sce 
Hipuixes. Hiddoues, -owus, obs. ff. Hiprovs. 

+ Hiddy, a. [?var.of Heapy a.] Lofty, towering. 

1632 Vicars Eneid u. 39 The hiddie [arduus| horse 
standing within our town, Hath armed men disgorg’d. 

Hiddy-giddy (hidijgidi), ¢. and adv. Sen 
(A riming jingle: cf, HEapy a. 2 b, and Gipvy.] 
A. adj. Giddy, whirling. B. adv. Ina giddy whirl; 
in confrsion ; topsy-turvy. 

1450-70 Hotraxp Hovwdlat 821 {n caine twa flyrand fulis 
..and 3eid hiddy giddy. 1535 Lynpesay Satyre 415% 
It gart my heid rin hiddie giddie. 1629 Maxwete tr. 
Herodian (1635) 295 He fell to his hiddygiddy veneration 
‘of his country Deity..with antique dances. 1819 W. Tes: 
nant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 205 The Main-kirk rang wl 
slaps and smites ; Pell-mell, thwack ! hiddie-giddie! 

Hide (hoid), sb.) Forms: 1 hyd, 3 hude (7), 
huide, 3-4 hid, 3-8 hyde, 4 hidd, 4-5 huyde, 
4-6 hyd, 6 hydd, 4- hide. (OF. hyd str. fem, = 
OF ris. hid, OS. hit (MDu. hut, Auut (2), Du. 
huid), OHG., MHG. 2&t, Ger. haut, ON. 26, 
Goth. */iips:—OTeut. *h.i0é-s:—pre-Teut. *£i0t0"s : 
cf. L. cutis, Gr. xvros.] 

1. The skin of an animal, raw or dressed: morc 
particularly applied to the skins of the larger beasts 
and such as may be tanned into Teather. 

a goo O. E. Chron, an, 891 Se hat wes seworht of priddan 
healfre hyde be hi_on foron.  ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 199 
i neddre..crieped nedlinge pureh nerewe hole, and bileue 

ire hude baften hire. ¢ 1220 Bestiary 144 Danne Se neddre 
is of his hid naked. ¢ 1230 Halt Metd. 37 Seod pe cat at pe 
fliche & te hund at te huide. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 116 Po 
carf he a bole hyde smale al toa pong. 1400 Rom. Rose 

7315 Teren the wolf out of his hide. 1467 in Eng. Gilds 396 
That they do not shave flesh, skynnes, or huydes, hut ahove 
the Brugge. 1498-7 .Vav. Ace. Hen. VII ( 1896) 229 For 
halff an Oxe hyde all Redie coryed and Tanned. 1579 
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HIDE. 


Spenser Shcph. Cal, Sept. 223 Fast hy the hyde the Wolfe | etc. : primarily, the amount considered adequate for 


Lowder caught. a tr. Scheffer's Lapland 140 They put 
ona garment made of hides. 1727 Swirr Desire & Possess. 
57 Strip his Hyde, and pick his Bones, Regardless of his 
dying Groans. 1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (1778) 51 
An ox's hide, used on board for sifting powder, and called 
a gunner's hide, 1853 C_ Morrit Tanning, etc. 146 Hides 

. comprise the skins of oxen, horses, cows, bulls, and 
buffaloes, and are employed for thick sole leather. 

b. In collocation with Aa/r, esp. in phr. (/72) 
hide and hair wholly, entirely ; netther hide nor 
hair: nothing whatever. (So Du, hudd en haar.) 

¢ 1330[see 2]. ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Adrian 514 Wnuem- 
myt in hyd ore hare. 1450-70 Ho tan /fow/at 950 This 
Ifowlat hidowis of hair and of hyde. ¢1575 Balfour's 
Practicks (1754) 523 He sall exhihite the samin. cattel, in 
hyde and hair, at ane certane day and place. 1857 Ho1- 
Lanp Bay [ath xxv. 303, 1 havn't seen hide nor hair of the 
piece ever since. ; 

2. ‘Yhe human skin. (Since 17th c. contemptuous 
or jocular. ) 

a 1000 Laws of AElfred ¢. 70 (Schmid Gif mon o3rum rib 
forslea hinnan zchalre hyde, geselled x scill. to bote; sif 
sio hyd sie tobrocen .. geselle xv scill. to bote. a 1300 
Cursor A, 3661 Pou wat mi hid es smith and bar, And esan 
es rugh wit har. ¢ 1330 R. Brexxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
14904 He sey neuere er, So faire childre of huyde ne her. 
¢ 1460 Towneley Myst, (Surtees) 224 Alle rent is thi hyde. 
1536 Bettennen Crow. Scot. (1821) 1. p. lii, He wes fairer 
of visage and hide, than wes ony lady of the warld. 1645 
Mitton Colast. Wks. (1851) 372 Who could have beleevd so 
much insolence durst vent it self from out the hide of a 
varlet? 1781 Cowver E.xfost. 486 He found thee savage. - 
Taught thee to clothe thy pink’d and painted hide. 1842 
Onprrson Creol, x. 106 One who.. tanned the hide of a poor 
pigmy. @ 1873 Lytton /’ausanias 138 The poor fellow 
neant only to save his own hide. 

+b. In allitcrative collocation with Aze (colour, 
complexion, countenance). Ods. 

61330 Aing of Tars (Ritson) 752 Hit hedde bothe lymes 
and face .. Huyde and heuh, bon and fel, And everi lyme. 
c1400 Rowland & O.1230 Full fayre of hewe & hyde. ¢ 1420 
Awntyrs off Arth. 108 (Douce MS.) But on hide ne on 
huwe, no heling hit hadde. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. Ill. 
305 His awin deir sone..Of hyde and hew baith plesand 
wes and fair. 21549 Murning Alaédix xii. in Lanchane s 
Let. (1871) Introd. 151 Ye ar so haill of hew and hyd. 
1825-80 Jamieson s. v. //yd, ‘It’s sae dirty, it'll never come 
to hyd or hew.” Loth. 

3. As a material for clothing, shoes, etc. 

a1300 Cursor M. 935 God mad pam kyrtels pan of hide. 
/bid. 2250 Par-for most pai pam hide Nath wit hors and 
camel hide. 1827 D. Jouxson /nd. Field Sports 232 Pieces 
of cane bonnd round with .. slips of raw hide. 1860 Loxcr. 
Wayside inn, K. Olaf xix. x, Eric severed the cables of hide. 
186s Kixcstey //erew. x, ‘They wore short jackets of hide. 

4. A whip made of a beast’s hide. Cf. Cow- 
HIDE 3. 

1851 Mayxe Reto Scalp //uut. xxiii, Pork and pipe-clay, 
accompanied with a too liberal allowance of the ‘hide’. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as hide-bealing, -curing, 
«dresser, -ing, -faclory, -fatr, -knob, -merchanti, 
-nel, -plate, -seller, -thong, -whip; hide-blowna , 
bloated; hide-drogher [DRrocHER], a coasting 
vessel trading in hides ; the master of sucha vessel ; 
hence hide-droghing, trading with such a vessel ; 
hide-factor, a dealer in hides who supplies tannets; 
hide-handler, a machine or vat in which hides 
are treated with the liquor used in tanning them; 
hide-mill, 2 machine for softening dried hides; 
hide-money «transl. of Gr. depparixdy): sec quot.; 
hide-rope, a rope made of plaited cowhide (Knight 
Dict, Mech.) ; hide-scraper, -stretcher, -worker, 
appliances used in preparing hides for feather. 

1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 150 Beat his hide, or make 
him to fear a *hide-beating. 1834 Sir H. Taytor 15/ /’t. 
Artevelde t. iit (D.), Slothful, *hide-blown, gormandizing 
niggards. 1890 Daily News 24 Mar. 6/5 A Free ‘Trade 
demonstration of the tanners and “hide-dressers..in Paris.. 
‘A thousand men who used to be employed in tanning and 
*hide dressing. 1841 Emerson Lect., Wan the Reformer 
Wks. \Bohn) II. 239 It is the sailor, the *hide-drogher, the 
butcber. 1882 Harper's Mag, Dec. 602 The beach where 
Dana once loaded his hides in his ‘hide drogher ’. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast xv. 41 A large ship..as rusty and worn as 
two years’ ‘*hide-droghing ’ could make her. 1894 Daily 
News 1 May 8/3 *Hide fairs were things common enough 
in many districts of rural England in old days. 1853 
Pratr in C. Morfit Tanning, etc. 321 Three *hide-mills, 
for softening the dry Spanish hides. 1846 Grote Greece 
un. Vi. (1849) I]. 475 s0fe, The *hide-money (Sepuarixor) 
arising from the numerous victims offered at public sacri- 
fices at Athens, is accounted for as a special item of the 
public revenue. 1836-48 B. D. Watsu A ristoph., Knights 
1.1, There succeeds a thievish, loud *hide-seller. 1851 MAyNE 
Reip Scalp Hunt. li, Raw *hide-thongs were looped about 
our wrists and ankles. 1885 Harfer's Mag. Jan. 274/2,A 
blunted piece of iron, known as a ‘*hide- worker ’.. easily 
removes the hair after the hideis taken from the water where 
it was ‘dumped’ after tbe liming. 

Hide, si.2 Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 1 hizid, 
hizsd, hid, hyd, 1-9 hyde, I- hide. [OE. id 
str. fem., earlier Afg@d, app. from *hiwed, deriv. 
of Aiww-, hizg-, household, family : cf. HEwr. The 
suffix is obscure. 

In the Latin text of Beda, and elsewhere, expressed hy 
familia, for which in the OE, transl, Afiwise and Adwscipe, 
derivatives of A¢zv- family, interchange with //d.] 

1. A measnre of Iand in Old English times, con- 
tinued also for some time after the Norman Con- 
quest, varying in extent with the nature of the ground, 


the support of one free family with its dependants ; 
at an early date defined as being as much land as 
could be tilled with one plough in a year. Sec 
CARUCATE. 

‘{he question of the extent of the Aide has been much con- 
troverted. The general conclusion appears 1o be that it 
was normally = 120 acres; but the size of the acre itself 
varied. Sce Maitland, Domesday aad Beyond. 

848 in Earle Land Charters (1888) 122 Ego berchtwulf 
cyning sile fordrede minum Segne nizen hizida Jond in 
wudotune, 869 in Birch Cartular, Sax. (1885) 524 fac 
wudulond all hitis gemane bara fif & tuentiz higda. ¢ tr. 
Bada’s Mist. w. xviii. [xvi] (1890) 306 Is pars ilcan ea iondes 
xemet after Ongolcynnes eahte twelf hund hida [£s¢ 
anton mensura ejusdem tusule (Vecte| yuxta a@stima- 
tionem Anglorion, inille ducentarum Saviiliariuin\, a@ 1000 
Laws of Ethelred in Schmid Gesetze 242 And sceote inan 

-shwilce hide paniz od0e pznizes weord, and hringe man 
vettocirican, ¢ 1000 Wergihte c. 2 § 7 (bid. App. vil. 396 
Gif Wilisc man gebeo, pat he habbe hiwisc landes (Laws 
of ine ¢. 32 Gif Wylisc mon ha:bbe hide londes] and 
maze cyninges gafol fordbringan, bonne bid his wer-gild 
cxx scill, And zif he ne zepeo buton to healfre hide, ponne 
<i his wer Ixxx scill. 1086 Domesday Bk. in Kennett Par, 
Antig. (1818) I, 88 {dem Rotbertus tenet Bernecestre .. Ibi 
sunt 15 hida ct dim. Terra 22 car. @ 1100 O. E. Chron, 
an. 1008 Her bebead se cyng fat man sceolde «fer eall 
Angel cynn scypu feastlice wircean bat is bonne (of | pryin 
hund hidum, and of .x. hidan anne scego, and of ill. 
hidum helm and hyrnan,  /éd. an. 1086 Na:s an hid landes 
innan Engle lande pet he nysie hwa heo hafde. [c 1154 
Henry of Hentixcvon v1. 360 (Du Cange) Hida Anglice 
vocatur terra unius aratri cultura: sufficiens per annuin, 
€1195 Dialog. de Scacc. \. xvii, Quid Hida. .secundum vul- 
garem opinionem. Ruricola: melius hoc norunt; serum 
sicut ab ipsis accepimus, hida a primitiva institutione ex 
centum acris constat.] ¢ 1290 S. Lug. Leg. 1. 52/185 An 
hondret hidene of guod lond with hire he jaf per. 129 
R. Grove. (1724) 434 Of ech hyde of Engelond pre ssyl- 
lynges he nom po. 13.. A. Adis. 458 Whan corne ripep in 
heruest tyde Mery it is in feld & hyde. 1494 Fapyan 
Chron. Vit. ccxxii, 246 So an hyde of lande conteyneth 
Lxx. acres. 1593 NokDEN Sec. Brit., AL'se2 1. 5 The vsuall 
account of lande at this day in Englande is by acres, yardes, 
carewes, hydes, knightes fees, cantreds, baronies and coun- 
ties. 1614 SeLoes Titles /lon. 273 By their account cxci. 
acres made a Ilyde. 1788 R. Ketnam Domesday Bk 1), 
The just value of a hide, that might fit the whole kingdum 

_ was ever of an uncertain quantity. ap Pottock & 
Mattias Ling. Law 1. 247 In the north o} {England this 
unit appears as the carucate..In the south the hide appears 
in place of the carucate, and the hide is generally regarded 
as made up of four, but it may well be of six virgates. 1897 
MaitLanp Domesday & Beyond 510 They know but one 
tenemental unit, {tis the /uwisc, the terra untus familiz, 
the ferra unius inanentis, the manse, the hide. 

b. /lide and Gaine (OF. gatgne, gaingne arable 
land, ‘ terre labonrable’ (Godelroy J. 

These words appear to be given originally as synonyms of 
arable land. But later compilers took them as a phrase. 

1347 in Fitzherb. Abridg. tit. Admeasnrement ® 8 fol. 15 
La terre a qe le comenest claim applendant] fuit auncient 
terre hide & geign. 1628 Coxe On Litt, 85 h, And the 
Common Law giveth errable land (which anciently is called 
Hyde & gaine) the preheminencie and precedencie before 
meadowes [etc.]. 1658 Putitirs, Hlide and Gain, arable 
Land, or the same as gainage. 1708 Sermies de la Ley 383 
Hide and Gayne did anciently Signifie arrable Land. 

2. nonce-use. (Associated with Hive sé.1) As 
much land as cottld be measured by a thong cut out 
ofa hide. (In quot. referring to the story of Dido’s 
purchase of the site of Carthage, Virg. «7:2. I. 368.) 

1594 Martowe & NasHE Dido w. ii, She crav'd a hide of 
ground to huild a town. 

Hide, 53.3 (f Hine v."] 

+I. 1. (In ME. use.) The 
hiding ; concealment. O/s. 

a1300 Cursor M, 10771 Quen ioseph sagh na hide ne 
dughi, Nedings forth his wand he broght. /bid, 26115 O 
inans hert an opening wide, pat man can scheu wit-vten 
hide. @1310 in Wright Lyric /’. viii. 31, A stythye stunte 
hire sturne stryf, that ys in heovene hert in hyde. 

II. 2. (In modern use.) A hiding-place ; a cache. 

1649 T. Wovexote Hermes Theol. vii. 13 Hunted by an 
Orthodox Divine..who can easily ferret them out of all 
their hides and holds. 1864 ‘MANHaTtaNn’ Marion 1. 20 
[He] would..go early to his hide, and conceal himself, with 
the harrels of his duck gun loaded with buck-shot. 1884 

-ublic Opinion 5 Sept. 301't A nice little *hide *, contain- 
ing not only the articles he was in search of, but also other 
stolen property. ‘ 

Hide (haid), v.! Pa. t. hid; pa. pple. hid, 
hidden ‘hi-d’n), Forms: 1 hydan, (37d sing. hyt,, 
hidan, 3-4 hude (/), (37@ sing. hitt, hut, hit, 
3-5 huide, huyde, 3- hide, (4-3 hid(d, hyd, 6 
hyed). fa. /. a, 1 hydde, hidde, 2-4 hudde, 
3-6 hidde, etc., (3 hude), 4- hid. B. 5 hidded, 
5-7 hided. /a. pple, a. 1 hyded, hidd, 2-4 
ihud(de, 4-5 ybud (de, -hid (de, -hyd, (y)hed‘de, 
i-hid, -hydd, hud, 4-6 hidd.e, etc., 4- hid. 
8. 6 hyden, 6- hidden. (OE. Ayden = MDu. 
hiden (huyden, hueden’, MLG. hiden to hide, 
LG. (verhiien :—OTeut. *hidjan, varionsly re- 
ferred to the root of OE. hyd, Hive sd.!, and to a 
pre-Tent. *keadh-, hudh-, seen in Gr. xevewv to 
hide, cover np, conceal. The late pa. pple. A:dden 
is after strong vbs., e. g. *2de, ridden.] 

1. ‘rans. To put or keep ont of sight ; to conceal 
intentionally from the view or notice of others; to 
conceal from discovery, to secrete. 


action or an act of 


HIDE. 


efor K, SELFRED Gregory's Past. xxvi. 184 Swe se lace 
hyt his isern wid Sone mon pe he snidan wile, ¢ 1132 O. £. 
Chron. an. 963 [He] fand ba hidde in pa ealde wealle writes 
pet Headda abb heafde zer zewriton. a1a2a00 Moral Ode 28 
Al to muchel ich habbe ispent, to litel ihud in horde. c12g0 
Gen, & Ex, 352 Do gunen he same sriden, And limes in 
leues hiden. a@1300 Cursor M. 3677 (Cott.) Wit a rugh 
skin sco hidd his hals. ¢ 1340 /éid. 910 (Trin.) pou wommon 
..shalt haue euer pi heed hud. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Eivb, 
In moore or in moos he hidyth hem fast. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxiv. 89 She hidded the swerde. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa it. 32, I had no leisure to hide away my coine 
from them, 1646 Futter Wounded Consc. (1841) 339 Our 
English proverb saith, he that hath hid can aad: 1770 
Junius Lett. xxxvi.177 Retire, then. .and hide your blushes 
from the world. 1895 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims, Elog. 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 190 Mothers hid their sons, and wives 
their husbands .. lest they should be led by his eloquence 
to join the monastery. 

+b. To conceal so as to shield or protect. Oés. 

a1300 £. £. Psalter xxx. 21 [xxxi. 20] (MAatz,) pou salt am 
hide Fra fordrovinges of men. 1382 WycuiF /’s. xxviliJ. 5 
He hidde me in his tabernacle in the day of euelis. 1535 
Coverpate #s. Ixiii[i). 2 Hyde me from the gatheringe 
together of y* frowarde. 1614 Br. Hatt Kecoll, Treat. 422 
Many .. having nothing but a cote of thatch to hide them 
from heauen. 

c. To hide one’s face: (a2) in Biblical language, 
to turn away or withdraw one’s eyes, take no heed. 
(Also ¢o hide one’s ear, oneself.) (6) =a (6). 

1382 Wycuir Job xiii.24 Whi thi face thou hidist, and 
demest me thin enemy? 1560 Brste (Genev.) Ps. xxx. 7 
‘Thou didest hide thy face, and I was troubled. — /sa. i. 15 
When you shal stretch out your hands, I wil hide mine eyes 
from you. 1611 Biste Lam. iii. 56 Hide not thine ear at 
my breathing, at my cry. 1780 Cowrer /adle 7. 422 When 
Avarice starves (and never hides his face) ‘I'wo or three 
millions of the human race. 

d. To hide one's head: (a) to protect one’s head, 
to shelter oneself, take shelter; (6) to keep out of 
sight, keep from shame or discomfiture. 

¢ 1400 Afol. Loll. 40 Pore He was, for He had not were 
to hied His heuid. a@1529 SKELTON //owe the douty Duke 
185 Crepe into your caues Your heedes for to hyde. 1563 
W. Fuike .Weteors (1640) 57 Some Rivers there be, that hide 
their heads under the Earth, and.. far off, breake out 
againe. 1590 Spenser /. Q. 1. ii, 18 But yet I warne thee 
now..hide thy head. 1593 SHaks. Rich. //, uu. iii. 6 
Richard, not farre from hence, hath hid his head. 1667, 
1840 [see DinminisHeD 2). 1778 A. Hamitton IWks, (1886) 
VII. 539, I believe it [a faction) unmasked its batteries too 
soon, and begins to hide its head. 

te. All hid: the signal cry in hide-and-seek ; 
hence, an carly name of the game itself. Ods. 

1588 Snaxs. Z. L. L. 1v. iii. 78 All hid, all hid, an old 
infant play. 1602 Dekker Satirom. (N.), Cries all hid, as 
boysdo. 1607 ‘lourneur Rev. /rag. ut.v. Wks. 1878 II. 
82 A lady can At such all-hid beguile a wiser man. 1632 
SHERWOOD, All hidde, jeu, of vn se cache pour estre trouvé 
Hes autres. 

2. ref. and intr. a. reff. To put or kcep onesclf 


out of sight, or to conceal oncself. 

c897 K. AEtrrep Gregory's Past. xv. 88 Ge fleod, & hydad 
eow. ¢ tooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) ciii. 21 Hi on holum hydab hi 
Seorne. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 13736 Pe33 babe hemm hiddenn sone 
anan. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Hace (Rolls) 3410 pey 
nadde no tome for to fle, Ne place to huyden hem priue. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Sen's 7. 504 Right as a serpent hit hyin 
vuder floures Til he may seen his tyme for to byte. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. u. iti. 94 They hided hem self within 
the thykke busshes. 1648 Hatt Chron. //en. 1V 13b, 
Lurkyng and hidyng him selfe in privy places. 1639 ‘I. 
DBrucis tr. Cass’ Aor. Relat.255 the blade hides it selfe 
inthe handle. 1879 F. Pottox Sport Brit, Burinah 1. 116 
Tigers have a wonderful knack of hiding themselves. 

b. intr. To conccal oncself. Also with zf. 

Hide fox and all after: a cry formerly uttered in the 
game of hide-and-seek, when one player hides and the rest 
seek him. Cf. 1. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8864 On hep and 
hilles to hyde in hulk. ¢1340 Cursor J/. 16742 (Trin.) Pe 
lizt bigan to hyde. ¢ 1420 CArou, Vilod. st. 808 Where ever 
he satte, stode, or hude. 1602 Suaxs. //am. iv. ii. 32 Hide 
Fox, and all after [cf. Hipe-anp-seek 1]. 1774 Gotpsm. 
Nat. fist. (1776) V UI. 199 The recesses in which she ulti- 
mately hides, 1872 J. E. Vavior Half //ours in Green 
Lanes (1877) 108 The slightest sound would cause them to 
hide up. 

3. trans. To kecp (a fact or matter) from the 
knowledge or observation of others; to kecp close 


or secret. 
€ 1200 Trin. Coll, //o1n,199 We huded lidere sinnen on us. 
ad Cursor AI. 1107 Pis ded had euer i-wis ben hidd, If 
him-self ne had it kydd. 1382 Wycute Prov. x. 14 
Vise men hiden kunnyng. c 1430 L7/e St. ath. (1884) 61 
Lhe place of hir sepulture was hydde from knowleche of 
cristen puple an hundert 3eere and thrytty. a@1533 Lo. 
Berners //von Ixxxiii. 261 He coude haue no power to 
hyde or couer the trouth. 1690 
Sultan .. being defeated, hided Arianissa's condition. 1771 
Mrs. Grireitn tr. Miand’s Shipwreck 130 Protect my 
inother ; hide from her the condition I am reduced to. 1837 
Cartvce /'r. Kev. I. 1v. vii, He that has a secret should 
not only hide it, but hide that he has it to hide. 


_4. To keep from view (without implication of 
intention); to prevent from being seen ; to obstruct 


the view of; to cover up. 

€1374 Cuaucer Boeth, ui, metr. viii. 64 (Camb. MS.) The 
Cauernes of the see I-hyd in flodes. 1398 ‘I'revisa Barth. 
De P. R.V. ii. (1495) 103 Heer well dysposyd..hydyth and 


aa ee 


Gt, Scanderbeg g2 The - 


defendyth the hede. ¢1420 Pallad. on Husd. w. 487 Vndir 


Cloude yhid the mone. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 
1. (1586) 45 Where the Grasse would so soone growe, as it 
woulde hide a staffe in aday. 1610 Suaks. Tes. 1. ii, 86 
The luy which had hid my princely Trunck. 1709 BERKE- 
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Ley 7h, Viston § 79 His thumb, with which he might hide 
a tower, or hinder its being seen. 1810 Vince Elent, Astron. 
xxi. 229 A few seconds before the sun was totally hid. 1856 
Kane Arct. Exfl. 1. v. 48 Littleton Island is before us, 
hiding Cape Hatherton. 

Hide, v.2 [f. HipeE s4.1] 

1. trans. To remove the hide from; to flay. vave. 

1757 W. Tuompson R. N. Advoc. 41 They are neither 
sufficiently blooded, nor dressed in any tolerable manner 
more than hiding. ; 

2. To beat the hide or skin of; to flog, thrash. 
(See also Hipine vé/. 5b.) slang or collog. 

1825 Brockett, //ide, to beat. ‘I'll hide your jacket.’ 
@18a5 Forsv Voc. E. Anglia, Hide, to thresh; to curry the 
hide. 1875 Bucktanp Log-bk. 169 The cause of my being 
hided and flogged so often at school. 

+ Hide, v.3 Obs. rare. [f. Hib 56.2] trans. 
To fix the number of hides in (a piece of land). 

1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. 1. 400 The land belonging 
to this towne was never hided. 

Hide-all, a. That hides or covers up evcry- 
thing. 

1837 CottLe Rewtin. (1847) 48 [He] refused to wear the 
hide-all sable gown. , vs 

Hide-and-peep. A child’s game: hiding the 
face and peeping out again; bo-peep. 

1832 W. Steruexson Gateshead Local Poems 27 Some 
children play’d at hide and peep, Beneath their mother's 
apron. 

Hide-and-seek. Also 9 hide-and-go-seek. 

1. A children’s game, in which one or more of 
the players hide, and the rest, at a given signal, sct 
out to find them. 

The earlier name was AW hid: see Hine v.11e; but 
hide-and-seek must have been well known before 1672: cf. 2. 

1726.7 Swirt Gulliver. iii, The boys and girls would 
venture to come and play at hide-and-seek in my hair. 1735 
Proce Aentictsins, Hide-and-/ox [cf. Une wv.) 2 bj), hide- 
and-seek. 1838 Dickens O. Twist v, The ragged boys.. 
played a noisy game at hide and-seek among the tombstones. 
1861 HucHes Jon Brown at Oxf. xvii, The children.. 
play hide-and-seek, and look for nests in the gorse-bushes. 

2. transf. and fig. Applied to action in which 
one person or thing evades or appears to evade 
another. Also a¢frzé. 

1672 Drypen A/arr, & la Mode im. ii, Sdeath, I begin to 
be weary of this hide and seek. 1706 Farquuar Recruit. 
Officer 11. i, Our armies did nothing but play at prison bars, 
and hide and seek with the enemy. 1828 Cur. Worpsw. 
K. Chas, |, [cn Basiliké 31 All these hide-and-seek 
devices, all this idle child's play. 1861 Sara Dutch Pict. 
xviii, 288 The treacherous sun .. has been playing a game 
of hide-and-seek with me all day. 1870 Miss Bripcman 
R. Lynne 1. xvii. 298 Rose... could not have put her 
thoughts in any consecutive words—they seemed to be 
playing at hide-and-go-seek in her mind. 

So Hide and seek v., to play at hide-and-seck. 

1830 TENnvson A/ermaid iii, We would run to and fro, 
and hide and seek, On the broad sea-wolds in the crimson 
Shells. 1847 — Prive. 1. 435 Some hid and sought In the 
orange thickets. 

Hideaway (hoi'd4w2!), sé. and a. 

A. sb. One who hides himself away; a fugitive. 
(Cf. runaway, slowaway.) 

1871 Echo 5 Jan., The hideaways were soon killed or 
taken prisoners. 1883 G. ALLEN in Col. Clont’s Calendar 
33 Compelled the hide-aways to reveal themselves. 

B. adj. That hides or is hidden away. 

1876 Mrs. Wuitney Sights & Jos. xvii. 177 Still little 
hideaway nooks. 1891 AtKinson Last Giaut-Killers 3 In 
those deep hide-away valleys or dales. 

Hidebind (hoi‘dbsind), v. [f. Hie 56.1 + 
Bind v., after Azde-bound.] trans. To render 
hidebound ; to confine, constrict. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 149 Selfe hath hidebound thee and 
straited thee in thine owne bowells. 1840 De Quincry 
Style Wks. XI. 177 Some scaly leprosy or elephantiasis, 
barking and hide-binding the fine natural pulses of the 
elastic flesh. 

+ Hidebinding. Oés. [f. Hine sd.' + Binpinc 
vbl. sh. 2.) The disease H1DEBOUND: see next, B. 

1748 tr. Renatus’ Distemp. Horses 241 What the Country 
People call Hide-Binding is a mischievous Plague to Cattle 
of the Ox-kind. 

Hidebound (hoaidbaund), @. (sd.) [f. Hipe 
sh.! in locative relation + Bounp ppl. a.2: ct. 
tongue-tied. | 

I. 1, Of cattle: Having the skin clinging closely 
to the back and ribs so that it cannot be loosencd 
or raised with the fingers, as a result of bad feeding 


and consequcnt emaciation. 

15s [see B.]. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxi. xl. 415 Their 
horses, no other than lame jades and poor hide-bound hild- 
ings. 168x Otwav Soldier's Fort. v. i, 1 had rather my 
Ox should graze in a Field of iny own, than live hide-bound 
upon the common, 1876 T. Harpv Ethelberta (1877) 362 
A hide-bound bull is going to be killed. a 

2. Of human beings: Having the skin tight and 
incapable of extension. 

1599 Broughtou's Let. v.17 An Archilochus \eane and 
hidebound with hart-fretting enuie. 1624 QuarLes Diz, 
Poems, Fob (1717) 196 My bones are hide-bound. 1708 
Motrevx Rabelais w. lii., (1737) 209 This did not make 
me .. Hide-bound and Costive. 1895 W. Wricut Palmyra 
4 Zenobia iii. 21 They [the children) had not the hide-bound, 
hunger-pinched appearance of the children of Yabroud. 
Jig. a16r3 Oversurv A MWife (1638) 113 And till he eat 
a schooleman, he is hide-bound, a@1641 Suckuine Poens 
(1646) 8 His Muse was hydebound. 1863 Mrs. GaskeLt 


HIDELESS. 


Sylvia's L. 1.55 Always ease an uneasy heart, and never 
let it get hidebound. 

3. Of trees, etc.: Having the bark so closcly ad- 
herent and unyielding as to impede growth. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 545 If Trees be Hide-bound, they 
wax lesse Fruitfull, and gather Mosse. 1727 Pore Macer 11 
Like stunted hide-bound Trees, that just have got Sufficient 
sap at once to bear and rot. 1847 Srevart Planter's G. 
(1828) 27 No part of it appears stunted or hidebound. 

g- 1661 Fuccer IVorthies (1840) I11. 306 Hitherto the 
English pale had been hide-bound in the growth thereof, 
having not gained one foot of ground in more than two 
hundred years. 

4. transf. and fig. Of persons, their minds, etc. : 
Restricted in view or scope; narrow; cramped; 
hence, bigoted, obstinately set in opinion. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertucs Comunw, (1878) 82 [To] intrinsi- 
cate into the maior of the matter, with such hide-bound 
reasons. 1644 Mitton Avreop. (Arb.) 57 To blot or alter 
what precisely accords not with the hidebound humor which 
he calls his judgement, 1678 Butter Hd. in. i. 21 And 
still the harsher and hide-bounder The Damsels prove, 
become the fonder. 1724 R. WeLTon Subst. Chr. Faith 27 
No narrow hide-bound mind that can only love and seek 
its own self. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Fekyl/ iii. (ed. 2) 31 An 
excellent fellow .. but a hide-bound pedant for all that. 

+b. Close-fisted, stingy, niggardly. Obs. 

1597-8 Br. Hatt Saz. v. iv, The neighbours praisen Villio's 
hidebound son. 1616 Beaum. & Fi. Scoruf. Lady um. ii, 
There's nothing in that hide-bound usurer. 1683 Sitvation 
of Paradise 73(T.) Cares and sleepless nights tormented 
with continual lashings a hidebound miser. 

II. 5. Having an edging or binding of hide. 

1858 W. Exus 3 /%s. A/adagascar xii. 336 The hard. 
wooded and hide-bound shields of the attacking party 
afforded no protection. 

+ B. sé. The diseases affecting cattle and trees, 
described above in 1, 3. Oés. 

1559 Coorer {jhesaxrus, Coriago, the sickenesse of cattall 
when they are clounge, that their skynnes dooe cleve fast 
to their bodies, hyde bounde. 1607 Torsect Four-/. Beasts 
(1658) 61 Oxen are also much troubled with a disease called 
the Hide-bound. 1639 T. pe Grev Compl, Horsem. 132. 
1678 Puittips (ed. 4), //ide-bound .. is a disease whereunto 
‘Yrees .. by the cleaving of the Bark, are subject. 1747 
Brapitev “am. Dict. //ide-Bomid, a Disease in Horses, 
when the Skin sticks so fast to their Backs and Ribs, that 
you cannot pull it from the Flesh with your Hands, 

+ Hidebounded, a. Ods. =HiIvEBound a. 4 b. 

1633 Massincer Guardian 1.i, They are Hide-bounded 
money-mongers. 

Hided (hai-déd), 2. [f. Hipr 56.1+-xp 2.] 

l. Having a hide (esp. of a specified kind). 

2a1400 Morte Arth, 1001 He has a kyrtille one..It es 
hydede alle with hare. c1440 } ork Alyst. xxxi. 51, I am full 
tendirly hydid. 1576 Newton Leninte’s Comple.x. (1633) 99 
Rough skinned, or thick leathery hided, such as..are the 
Bever and the Otter. 1830 Slackw. A/ag. XXVIII. 237 
These are flesh and blood, hided and hairy. 

2. Made of twisted hide. 

1807 Naval Chron, XXIII. 189 To which was fastened 
a hided rope. P ; 

+ Hidegeld, -gild!. O.Z£. Law. Ols. (OE. 
hidgield, -geld hide-payment: see HIDE 5d.7] A tax 
paid on every hide of land; hidage. 

a 1087 in Dipl, Angl. Avi Sax. (Th.) 439 Widutan pam 
hidgelde pe nan man widutan Gode anum atellan ne maz. 
1670 Buiount Law Dict. s.v.. (idage, That Vax which 
was also called Hyde-gyld. 1706 Puitiies (ed. Kersey), 
Midage or // ide-gi/d. i" 

+ Hidegild*, hydegild. 0.2. Law. Obs. 
(OE. Aydgieht, -zyld, f. kyd Hix sé.1, skin: scc 
Schnrid Gese/ze der Angels., Glossar 615.] A finc 
paid in lieu of a flogging. 

ato0oo Laws of Eadward & Guthrinu c. 7 § 1 (Schmid) 
Peowman polie his hyde odde hyd-ayldes. 1708 Termes de 
la Ley 391 //ydegild, is a price or ransoin to be paid for the 
saving of his Skin from being beaten. 

+ Hi'del. Ods. Forins: 4-7 hidel, 4 hidil, 5 
hydle, hydell, hedell, 6 hidelle, hidle, hydel, 
hiddill. [f. HipreLs, -s being mistaken for the 
plural inflexion: cf. drial, riddle.] Hiding- 
placc; =Hipeis, J/x hide/, in concealment, in 
secret ; dud hide/, without any concealment, openly. 

a1300 £. E. Psalter xxvi{i]. 5 He hiled me in hidel of his 
telde ai. a1340 HaAmpoce /salter Cant. 511 Him pat de- 
uours pe pore in hidil. 1450-1530 J/y77. ovr Ladye 265 
The same sowle .. kepte close in the hydel of her deadely 
body. 1485 dct Hen. V//, c. 6 § 2 Beyng in sentwarie 
or in hedell for youre querell and title. 1503-4 Act 19 
Jeu, V1, c. 36 Preamble, Sir Edward kepith hym in such 
hidelles and other pace fraunchesed, 1508 Dunpar 7éesé. 

i 


Nennedy 53, 1 callit my Lord my heid, but hiddill. 1594 
Jas. VI Zeé. in J. Melvill Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 320 The 
retreat of our rebelles to corners and hiddilles. 1607 CowELt 


Interpr., Hidel seemeth to signifie a place of protection, 


as a Sanctuarie. 
Hideland (hai-djlcend). //is¢. [f. Hipx 50.2 + 


Lanp.] =Hurpe sé.2 1. 

1577 Harrison England i. xvii. (1877) 1. 293 Etheldred 
made a law that everie man holding 310 hidelands, should 
find a ship. 1656 J. Harrincton Oceana (1700) 65 The 
proportion of a Hide Land, otherwise called Carnca, or 
a Plow Land, is difficult to be understood, because it was 
not certain. 1864 Sir F. Parcrave Norm. § Eng. IV. 6x 
A ‘hyde land’ or its synonyms being applied to sixty, 
eighty, an hundred, an hundred and twelve, or an hundred 
and fifty acres. ; 

Hideless (hoidlés), a. [f Hive 56.1 + -LEs8.] 
Without a hide or skin. ; 

1854 H. H. Witson tr. Rig-veda II. 109 From a hideless 
[cow] you have formed a living one. 


HIDELING. 


Hideling (hoidlin), a. and sd, dial. [In A. 
app. a derived use of Elipiines, the ending being 
confuscd with that of ppl. adjs. and vbl. sbs. in 
-ing. In B. the suffix is identified with that in 
changeling: See -L1NG.] 

A. adj. Given to hiding or concealment. 

1864 7. Bells Brit. Quadrup. 143 From their obscure 
and hideling habits, the Shrews are difficult of observation. 
1867 Dimock in Girald. Cambr. (Rolls) V. 57 margin, 
Hares more hideling in their habits. : 

B. sb. A person or thing given to hiding itself. 

1894 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 511/2 You would get a sight of 
that hideling the landrail. 

+ Hidel-like, a/v. Os. [f. H1DEL + -LIKE= 
ON. -liga, advb. suffix.] Secretly. 

c1250 Gen, & #x, 2882 Du art min Sral, Sat hidel-like min 
lond vt-stal. 

+ Hi-dels. Ods. Forms: 1 hydels, 3 hudles, 
4 hyd-, hidd-, huydels, hiddils, hyddillis, 
hydlis, 4-5 hidles, -lis, -els, -ils, 5 hid-, hydeles, 
5-6 hydles, 6 hiddelles. [OF. Aydels, f. hyd-an 
to HipE+-Eus: cf. RippLe.] Uiding-place. 

€978 Rushw. Gosp. Mark xi. 17 Cofa vel hydels deafana. 
a 1340 Hamroce Psalter ix. 30 He sittis in waitis with the 
tiche in hidels that he sla the innocente. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) I. 199 Saturnus hid hymself in pat lond .. 
and cleped be lond Latium, pat is Saturnus huydels. /d/d. 
V. 117 [Herculeus) brak out of his hydels. ¢ 1450 tr. De 
Imitatione wt, xv. 83 Where is be lurkynge hidels of glory 
& worship? [1570 Levins Manip. 116/17 Hydles, /afebre.] 

b. fn Atdels, ina hiding-place ; hence, in hiding, 
in secret. 

a 1000 Laws of “Etheistan c. 4 §6 in Thorpe Laws I, 226 
Gif hit on hydelse funden we ¢120§ Lay. 1817 Heo.. ipon 
wilderne an hudlese wuneden. 4@ 1300 Cursor .M/. 7953 Pe 
sin pat pou in hiddels did. 1382 Wvceur Afaét. vi. 4 That 
thi almes be in hidlis, and thi fadir that secth in hidlis 
[1388 hiddils], shal 3elde to thee. 1481 Caxton Godefroy 
cxxx. 194 Many..catn and solde it in the toun by nyght 
in hydles. 1517 in Plead. Duchy Lancast. (1896) 1. 70, [60 
others, who reinained] in Hiddelles [near the said tenement). 

+ Hi-de-money. Oés. = HipeceLp. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & Af. (1596) 186/2 The Kings officers 
gathered of euerie one hide monie through the realnie. 

Hideosity (hidsp'siti). [f. Hipgovs + -iry, 
after curiosity, etc. ME. had Aidouste, OF. hideu- 
selé.]  Hideousness; coxcr. an cmbodiment of 
hideousness, a very ugly object. 

1856 /i/usir, Lond, News 11 Oct. 359/1 Trafalgar-square, 
that place of monstrosities and hideositics, 1884 Jarnnl in 
Junk xv. 243 Mere grotesque hideosity of carving. 1897 
United Serv. Mag. 277 Laying bare, in spite of its repul- 
sive hideosity. wthe whited sepulchre. ‘ 

Hideous (hi-dias), 2. (auvv.) Forms: 4-5 
hidous(e, (hid-, hyd-, -os(e, -ows(e, -owes, 
-OyS, -us, -ws, hedous, -oes, -eows, hiddowus, 
hudous, idous, ydous, Sc. hid-, hyd-, -wis(e, 
-wys(s, hidowis, hydvouss), 4-6 hydous(e, 5-8 
hidious, 6 hiduous, hiddoues, hydeous, -ious, 
-youse, hedious, idyous, Sc. hiddows, -dowis, 
heiddyous, 6- hideous. [MI. /zdous, a. AF. 
hidous = OF. hidos, -eus, earlier '1tth c.) hrsdos, 
f. hisde, hide horror, fear. The alteration of -ous 
to -cous belongs to 16th c.: cf. courteous, despi- 
teous, pileous, and see -ous. 

(As to origin of the Fr. word, see Diez, Littré, Brachet. 
Some think Aisdos immediately represented L. *Aispiddsus 
(formerly attributed to Catullus), f. Arsprdus rough, shaggy, 
hristly, and that the sb. Azsde was a hack-formation from 
the adj. - But this presents numerous difficulties.)] 

1. Frightful, dreadful, terrible, horrible; hence, 
horribly ugly or unpleasing, repulsive, revolting. 
In the original sensc the notion was that of‘ causing 
dread or horror’; this has gradually passed into 
that of ‘ revolting to the senses or feelings’. 

@ 1300 [implied in Htpgousty]. 1303 R. Brunne Hand, 
Synne 10216 Of bat sy3t he gan him grys, For pat sy3t was 
hydous And dreful and perylous. 1340 Hampoce Pr. Conse. 
4772 It sal be hydus til mans heryng. 1380 Sir Ferumd, 
4435 Pe Sarsyn was an hudous man, By-twyne ys to hrowen 
was a span largeliche of brede. 1388 WycuiF IVisd. x. 16 
He stood agens hidouse [1382 grisful] kyngis. ¢1470 Hexry 
Wallace vi. 258 Aferd thai war with hidwis noyis and dyne. 
1513 BrapsHaw St. Werburge u. 864 Wofully cruciat with 
peynes hiduous. 1667 Mitton P. Z.1. 46 Hurld headlong 
-. With hideous ruine and combustion down To bottomless 
perdition, 1728 Pore Dunc. 10. 166 Silence, ye Wolves ! 
while Ralph to Cynthia howls, And makes Night hideous. 
1774 GotpsM. Vat. Hist. (1776) 1V. 233 Resembling a baboon 
in size, strength of body, and an hideous wrinkled visage. 
1783 Watson Philip 1/7 (1839) 235 More than a hundred 
thousand men, women, and eencent suffered death in tts 
most hideous forms, 1853 Kinestey //jfatra ix, Lanes and 
alleys hideous with filth and poverty. 1896 Dk. ArcyLE 
Philos. Belief Pref. 13 The hideous noises made by the 
tude machinery of the first steamhoat. 

b. Terrific on account of size; tremendously 
or monstrously large; huge, immense. ? Ods. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chiron. (1810) 326 Pe kyng did mak right 
gare an hidous engyn. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. xxx. 110 (Harl. 
MS.) He saw at the fote of the tree an hidowse pitte, ande 
ane orible dragone pere in. ¢1440 Promp. Parv._239/2 
Hydows (XK. hiddowus..), zaaanis, fmmensus. 1513 Douc- 
LAS Enets it. vi. 137 Als grete, wele nere, As hene ane 
heiddyous huddoun, or a quhale. 1596 Srenser F. Q. 
v. xil. 15 Of stature huge and hideous he was, Like to 
a Giant for his monstrous hight. 1634 Sir T. Herserr 


Trav. 7 This hidious Cataract [waterspout], as I conceive, | 


is exhaled by the Suns powerfull Attract, 


1700 S. L, tr. | 
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Fryke's Voy. F. Ind. 105 The Elephant .. tumbled down 
backwards tnto the River, with a most hideous plunge. 1 
Morse Aster. Geog. 11. 146 The great precipice below, which 
hangs over the sea, is so hideous. 

2. Terrible, distressing, or revolting to the moral 
sense ; abominable, detestable; odious. 

¢1330 R. Brusse Chron, Wace (Rolls) 14268 fore be 
bataille was merueillous, & pe slaughter more hydous. 1382 
WyeuF Jer. xi. 15 Doth many hidous giltus [1388 greet 
trespassis]. ¢149§ Myrc 679\Douce MS.) Thou shalt pro- 
nounce this idous thing With crosse & candell and bell 
knylling. 1605 Suaks. Leart.i.153 In thy best considera- 
tion checke This hideous rashnesse. 1692 Drypen SZ 
Euremont's Ess. 351 We Shall find then composed of 
a hideous Melanchofy that makes up all Man-haters. 1863 
Gro. Exiot Romole u. iv, Hard speech between those who 
have loved is hideous in the memory. 

3. adsol. A frightful person or object. 

¢ 1420 Awntyrs of Arth, 131 Who bat myghte pat hedows 
sce. . How hir cholle chatirede, hyr chaftis and hir chynne ! 

+ B. adv. =Hipeousty. Oés. 

1667 Mitton /. L. v1, 206 Nor less hideous joyn’d The 
horrid shock. 1705 BosMAN Guinea 273 Hereare.. Snakes; 
some whereof are hideous great. 

Hideously (hi-dissli), azv. Forms: sce prec. 
[f prec.+-Ly?.] In a hideous manner: see the 
adj. The sense ranges from ‘ horribly, dreadfully, 
fearfully’, in earlier usc, to ‘revoltingly ’ in later. 
It is sometimcs misused as an intensive, intended 
to be stronger than ‘awfully, terribly, dreadfully’, 
when these have becomc too familiar. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 16767468 Ful hidously ben con it [pe 
erthe) quake. o Ayenb, 2 Pe ilke pet zuerep hidousliche 
be god a by his halgen. 1382 Wyeirr No. xxii. 27 The 
asse. felle down vndir the feet of the sitter, the which more 
hydowsly wrooth, bette with a staf the sides of hir. ¢ 1386 
Cuaccer Ant.'s 7. 843 The brighte swerdes wente to and 
fro So hidously. ¢ 1400 Destr. /roy 7522 Paris.. Hurt hym 
so hidously, pat he his horse leuyt. ¢ 1440 Partonope 2394 
Alle aboute the lystes wyde He hym chased so hidously. 
1s91 Spenser Tears of Muscs 553 Heaps of huge words up- 
hoorded hideously, With horrid sound though having little 
sence. 1634 Sir 7 Hersrrt 7rav. 15 Both men and women 
hidiously cut and slash their flesh in sundry formes. 1650 
Futcer Pisyah 1. vi. 15 The word desert sounds hideously 
to English eares. 1796 Mouse Amer. Geog. 1. 142 Those 
that are wounded show vast fury, roar hideously. 1882 
Miss Brappon Mt. Hoyal 11. ix. 173 There is a calmness 
about your life which makes me hideously envious. 

Hideousness (hi‘diasnés), [as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. objectively. The quality of being hideous: 
dreadfulness; horrible repulsiveness. (See the adj.) 

1340 Ilampote /'’r. Conse. 9487 Pe hydusnes Of payne and 
sorrow pat in helle es. ¢ 1380 Wyceuir Wks. (1880) 378 
Warnyngis of hydousnes & perille of bis synne. 1530 
Pacser. 231/1 Hydiousnesse, Aideuseté. 1599 Suaks. uch 
Ado v.i. 96 Fashion-monging boyes, That..Goe antiquely, 
and show outward hidiousnesse. 1633 T. Avams E£.xf. 
2 Peter ii. 10 He that hath wounded this lion at the heart, 
shall never fear the .. hideousness of his roaring. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 114 That natural wonder at Castle- 
ton, which is from its hideousness named the Devil's Arse. 
1885 Law Times LXXIX. 132 2 Unsavory scandals .. ex- 
hibited in all their native hideousness. 

+ 2. sudjectively. Worror, terror, dread. Obs. 

1388 Wyc ir Gen. xv. 12 Whanne the sunne was gon doun, 
drede felde on Abram, and a greet hidousenesse [1382 grisy- 
nes] and derk asaylide him. 
my fleisch hadden hidousnesse. — ze. xxxii. 10 The 
kyngis .. shulen drede with greet hidousnesse on thee [1382 
with ful myche orrour shulen be agast vpon thee}. 

+ Hi-deousship. O¢s. [f Hipeovs + -sHIP: 
cf. hardship, worship.] Horror, dread. 

c1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode it. cxnix. (1869) 124 Gret 
hidousshipe and gret drede ye doon me. 

Hider (hai-dar). [f. Hipe v.1 + -zr1.] One 
who hides (in various senses of the vb.). 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. vy. pr. i. 117 (Camh. MS.) The hidere 
ofthe gold. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 575/19 Congutator, 
an hydere. 1540 Covervare Con/ut. Standish Wks. 11. 366 
An hider of the scriptures from the unlearned. 1631 Star 
Chamb. Cases ‘Camden) 86 Woe to hiders of corne. 1845 
Foro Handbk. Spain 1.5 Many a treasure is thus lost from 
the accidental death of the hider. 1869 W.C. Hazuitr Lng. 
Prov. 204 Hiders are good finders. 

Hider, obs. form of HiTHER. 

Hiding (hai-din), vd/. 56.1 [f, Hide v.! + -1ne1.] 

1. The action of the vb. HipDE!, #¢. and jig.; 
the condition of being hidden; concealment. 
(Often in phr. fx hiding, Sc. under hiding.) 

a12ag Ancr, R. 174 Ipisse worde, Hester, beod hudunge 
& heinesse bode iueied togederes. ¢ 1290 Beket 1355 in S. 
Eng. Leg. 1. 145 In huydinge ase fei it were. ¢ 1400 Rom, 
Rose 6712 Sothfastnesse wole none hidyngis. 1560 Bisre 
(Genev.) //aé. iii. 4 There was the hiding of his power. 1656 
Be; Hare Occas, Aledit. (1851) 47 1f our light be seen, it 
matters not for our hiding. 1s8r4 Scotr Wav, Ixxii, A 
gentleman who was ‘ in hiding’ after the battle of Culloden, 
1834 H. Miter Scenes & Leg. viii. (1857) 116 When under 
hiding, word was hrought him that she lay sick of a fever. 
1849 Macautay Hist, Eng. x. 11. 612 The Popish le 
indeed, were in exile, in hiding, or in prison. 1890 Besant 
Demoniac ii. 27 A man..who has to go away into hiding 
every month or so. f 

2. Something that hides; a means of conceal- 
ment; a hiding-place. 

1382 Wycur Hed. ix. 3 Aftir the veil, or hydyng, the 
secunde tabernacle. ¢1430 Pilgy. Lyf Manhode tu. x\vii. 
(1869) 160, 1 .. seche hydinges and corneres. 1611 Biste 
Deut. xxxii. 38 Let them rise up..and he your protection 
[arg. an hiding for you), 1859 G. W. Dasent Za/es /r. 
Norse 94 Then he rode off with tt to the hiding, where he 
kept the other two. 


— Fob iv. 15 The heiris of . 


HIDOUS. 


+ 3. Something hidden ; f/. sccrets. Obs. rare. 
a13325 Prose Psalter xiii. 23 {xliv. 21) He knewe pe 
hidynges of be hert. 

4, atirib, and Comd., as hiding-hole; + hiding- 
cloth, a curtain or veil. Also H1ipinc-pLace. 

¢ 1275 Passion Our Lord 480 in O. FE. Misc. 50 pat huding- 
clap to-delde in be temple a to. 1611 Cotcr., Cache,..a 
hiding hole, hidden corner. ¢1731 Swirt Storm 69 Iélse 
some hiding hole he seeks. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Unele 
Fom's C. xvii, The more drawers and closets there were, the 
more hiding-holes could Dinah make 


Hiding, 20/. sb.* slang or collog. [f. Hwe v.2] 
A flogging, thrashing, beating. 

1809 Sporting Mag. XXX1V. 95 As complete a hiding as 
the greatest glutton.. would wish to take. 1817 Scotr 
Search after Happiness xiii, Some tumours..Gave indica- 
tion of a recent hiding. 1822 Bewick Avem. 118 Giving 
him a severe beating, or, what was called, a ‘hideing'. 

Hiding, /f/.a. [f. Hive v.1+-1xc2.] That 
hides: see the verb. 

1483 Cath. Ang/. 185,2 Hydynge, occultans, abscondens. 
1705 Evtz. West Mem. (1865) 222 Not altogether a hidin; 
God, 1874 J. P. Hoprrs Prine. Relig. xiii. (1878) 42 Freed 
from most of these hiding veils. 

Hence + Hi-dingly adv., secretly, privily. 

1382 Wycuir 2 Sam, xii, 12 Forsothe thou didist hidyngli. 
— Wtsd. xviti. g Hidendly [1388 priueli] forsothe the rijtwis 
childer of goode men sncriedent 


Hiding-place. [f. Hipinc vé/.sb.1] A place 
in which one hides or conceals oneself. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 Hydynge place, /atébu/uon.. 
latetyva, 1560 Binte \Genev.) /sa. xxxil, 2 That man shalhe 
as an hiding place from the winde. 1611 -— Ps. cxix. 114 
Thou art my hiding pe and my shield. 1774 Gotpso. 
Nat, /fist. (1790) VII. 278 (Jod.) They seldom therefore 
seek for hiding-places before the fall of the leaf. 1855 
Macautay //1st, Eng. xvi. (11. 64: The Protestants every 
where came forth from their hidingplaces. 

Hidir, obs. form of HitHer. 

Hidle, Hidles, -is, var. H1pe., Hives, Ods. 

Hidlings, adv. and sd. Sc. and north. dial. 
Also evvon, -lands = -lins, [f. lin ff/.a@.+-Line, 
-LINGS, adverbial formative : cf. backling,-s, ete.] 

A. adv. In hiddcn wise, secrctly. 

ai1aa5 Ancr. R. 280 He mei hine unmunlunge aworpen 
[v.7. hodlinges casten]. 1808-18 in JAMIESON. 21851 JOANNA 
Baittie (Ogilvie), An’ she's to come to you here, hidlings, as 
it war, 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hidlands, secretly. 

b. More usually 71 Aedlings (as if sb.): in secret, 


secretly. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv, (E.E.T.S.) 171 The 
hardy or the manfull tn nidlynges he nendeynyth (=n’en- 
deynyth) uot any-thynge todo, 1563 Wen3eT Wks, (1890) 
II. 33 It is a grete temptatioun..the samin iman..suld in- 
bring in hidlingis pestilent errouris. 1725 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. u. i, And skulk in hidlings on the hether braes. 
1801 in Ferguson & Nanson Afuaic. Rec. Carlisle (1887) 
259 To sell in open market, or in hidlings. 1887 Hatt Cainr 
Deemster xxiii. 146 It’s been a quarrel and maybe a fight.. 
and he’s been in hidlins. ee 

B. app. taken as sd. p/. a. Hiding-places, secret 
places. b. Scerct or clandestine operations. 

1597 Montcomerte Cherrie & Slae 764 Thair is no houndis, 
bot I haif bene, Nor hidlingis fra me hid. 1813 W. Beattie 
Tales 36 (Jam.) The hills look white, the woods look blue, 
Nae hiddlins for a hungry ewe, They're sae beset wi' drift. 
1823 E1iza Locan St. Foknstoun 111. 19 (Jam.), | dinnaken 
what a’ this hidlings is about. 1846-60 R. Ec.- WarsurTon 
Hunt. Songs (1883) L1x. xiv. 166 One was shunted into hid- 
lands, T’other laid upon the shelf. ’ 

Hidlings, a. Sc. and xorth.dial. Also 9 hidd- 
lin’. [The same word as prec. uscd as adj., and 
then often with final -s dropped: cf. DankLinc.] 
Hidden, secret, underhand, clandestine. 

@1810 TANNAHILL Poems (1846) 75 He ne'er kept up a 
hidlins plack, To spend ahint a comrade’s back. 1818 Mtss 
Ferrier .Varriage 11. 127, 1 wud nae count mysel married 
i’ the hiddlins way they gang aboot it noo. 1824 — /nher. 
Ixxxiv, Carrying on this hiddlin’ coortship. 1887 J. Service 
Life Dr. Duguid v. 31 His hiddlin’ kind of ways. 

+ Hi-dly, adv. Obs. = Hippes ty. 

1382 Wycitr Jer. xxxvil 16 Sedechie..askide hym tn his 
hous hidli [1388 priuyli}. 1549 Latimer 5th Seron. bef. 
Edw, VI(Arb,) 151 ft was. .hidlye and couertly done. - 

+ Hi‘dness. Oés. (cf. OE. zehydnes security.] 
Secrecy, HIDDENNESS. 

¢ 1330 R. Brusne Chron. (1810) 77 Saynt Cutberte’s clerkes 
in hidnes ever 3ede. a@ 1598 Rottock Serm. Wks. 1849 I. 
366 They use to be commended fra their secrecie and hidnes. 
+bid. 373 This is ane mervellous hidnes. 

Hidos(e, hidous, etc., obs. ff. HIDEOUS. 

+ Hidour. Oés. In 4 hidor, 4-5 hydour, 5 
hydoure. [a.OF. Aideur, kidor, in 12thc. hisdur, 
f. kisde horror, fear (see HIDEOUS) + -ezr, L. -drem, 
as in ferreur, horreur, and Eng. dreadour.] a. 
Horror, terror, dread. b. Hideousness, terribleness. 

¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 33 Thou a3test hahbe more hydour Of 
thyne ojene unry3te. 13.. 4. 4. Addit. P. C. 367 Such a 
hidor hem hent and ahatel drede. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv, (E.E.T.§.) 216 Olyfantes.. henne horribill 
hugely, and berryth grete hydoure. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. clxxxvi, He opened his mouth toward Wales and made 
it quake thurgh the hydour of his mouth. 


+ Hidous, v. Obs. rare. Also 4 hydowse. 
[f. 2fdous HrpEous. OF. had hisder, hider to feel 
terror; also Azdusad/e frightful, terrible, as if from 
avb. Aiduser.] a. intr. Tofeelterror. b. ¢vavs. 
To feel terror at, dread, abhor. 

¢1380 Wycttr Se/. Wks. 1. 269 A man kyndelt hidousib 


HIDOUSTY. 


derknesse and is gladid hi list. /dfd@. ILI. 54 Pou, to take 
mankynde for to delyuere it, hidousist not be virgyns womhe. 
1382 — Dan. vii. 15 My spirit hidouside. . 

+ Hidousty. 04s. [a.OF. *hidoseté, hideuselé 
(Palsgr.), f. Azdeux, -eus: see -TY.] Hideousness. 

1420 Wyclif’s 2 Macc. vi. 12 (Gloss to dreden not) Nether 
haue hidoustee [11 ASS. either haue not hidouste). 

Hidro-: see Hypro-. 

Hidrotic (hidrptik), a. and sb. Aled. [ad. 
med.L. Aidrotec-us, a. Gr. iSpwrin-ds, f. idpws, -Wros 
sweat. Cf. F. hidrotique.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to sweat; causing sweat; 
sudorific ; diaphoretic. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl. s.v., Carduns benedictus .. 
angelica, etc. are of the numher of hidrotics, or hidrotic 
medicines. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., /lidrotic acid .. believed 
formerly 10 exist in sweat. //. fever, Blundell's term for those 
cases of puerperal fever in which profuse perspiration is a 
marked symptom. pis 

B. sé. A medicinal agent causing perspiration. 

1705 ArBUTHNOT Coins (T.), He seems to have been the 
first who divided purges into hydroticks and purgers of bile. 

Hidur, obs. form of HITHER. 

Hidus, hiduous, hidwis, etc. , obs. ff. HipEovs. 

+ Hi-dy, ¢. Obs. rare. In 6 hydie. [f. He 
$6.1+-y¥.} Of or pertaining to hides. 

1552 Hutoet, Hydie, or of a hyde or skynne, fe/licens. 

Hie (hai), v. Now arch. or foct. Pa, t. and 
pple. hied; pr. pple. hying. Forms: a. 1 
hizgian, 2 hihgen, Ovm. hijhenn, 3 hihe, 3-5 
hize, highe, 4 hizie, (hee3e), 4-5 hy3(e, hyghe, 
hei3(e, hey3e, heyghe, he3e, 4-7 heighe, 4-8 
high, 5 hyhe, 5-6 hygh. 8. 3-8 hye, 4 hii, 4-5 
hij,(heij), 4-7 hy,6 Sc.he,3- hie. /’2./. thigode, 
3-4 higede, etc., 3-5 hiede, hyede, 4~ hied, (4-7 
hyde, 5 hiet, hide, hit, etc.). [OE. Afgan (and 
? Atgian) to strive, be intent or eager, pant; cf. 
MDu. igen, Du. Aijgen to pant, breathe with diffi- 
culty, MLG. Aigen, kicken, Ger. heichen.} 

+ 1. intr. To strive, exert oneself, pant. Ods. 

c888 K, Avrrep Boeth. xxx. § 1 Hizap ealle maezne dat 
he wold..zefon. ¢897 — Gregory's Past, xxii. 169 He sceal 
simle higian dat he weorbe..zeedniwad. 971 Blickl. Hom, 
2 Pa be he gesyhp to Gode higian. c¢12z0o Orin 2723 

orrpi birrp uss hizhenn her To cwemenn Crist o life. a1225 
Ancr. R. ie i schulen gostliche iseon pe blissen of heuene, 
uor to ontenden our heorte to hien touward heom. 

2, To hasten, speed, go quickly. 

¢3175 Lamb. Hont.105 Pider we sculen hihzjen. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 2317 Alle heo higeden to. 1297 R. Guouc, (1724) 544 
So quic so he mizte hie. 1300 Cursor JM, 21278 Pe queles 
ar draun diuerse wise, pe first it gas, pe tober it hise [v. ” 
hyes]. ¢13z20 R. Brunne Medi!, 623 She ran ban burgh 
hem, and hastyly hyde. 13.. 4. £. Addit, P. B. 33 Hy3, not 
to heuen in hatere to-torne. 1382 Wyctir Gen. xviii. 6 
Abraham hyede [1388 hastide] into the tabernacle. ¢ 1400 
Destr, Troy 3893 [Was] neuer hatfull to hym to hygh into 
batell. c1gz0 Chron. Vilod. st. 474 Aryse up my collour 
my frend, and hey3e. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. \xi. 254 (Harl. MS.) 
They sesyd of wepyng, and hijd to the castell. 1563 B. Gooce 
Eglogs, etc. (Arh.) 115 Into the Hall with haste he hyes. 
1592 Suaks. Rom, & Ful. ui. ii. 138 Hie to your Chamber, 
Ie find Romeo To comfort you. 1659 R. Brovcu Pres. 
Schisu 519 We must hie away as we love our souls. 1667 
Mitton /. £. ut. 1055 Yhither ., Accurst, and in a cursed 
hour, he [Satan] hies. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week Prol. 37 lle 
hye with Glee To Court. 1787 Map. D'Arstay Diary 
2 Feb., He shook his head at me..and hied downstairs, 
1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge v, The locksmith..hied with all 
eee [to Southwark]. 1871 R. Extis Catlins \xiii. 19 

hither hie ye thither away To the Phrygian home. 

+b. To hasten, make haste, use diligence or 
dispatch (49 do something, or ¢ha¢ something be 
done) ; to betake oneself quickly (¢e¢ something). 

c12z50 Meid Maregrete \xiti, ‘To don ham to debe he hiede 

bileue. 13.. £. Z. Addit. P. B. 1584 ‘Vo henge be harlotes 
he hejed ful ofte. c14ga5 Seven Sag, (P.) 1916 Hye that thay 
were dyght. c1450 Myrc 98 Teche the mydwyf that scho 
hye For to vndo hyre wyth a knyf. 1664 Flodden F. viii. 
73 To handy stroaks they hyed apace. 

+c. Lo advance or come on quickly, hasten on; 
to ‘get on’, make progress ; to speed, prosper. 

13.. Sir Beues (A.) 1485 Of pat feste nel ich namor telle, 
For to De wip our spelle. c¢ 1340 Cursor AJ, 4700 (Trin.) 
Sobe wo bigonvp hye. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rv. 
ili. (Tollem. MS.), He wexep feble..and elde hyeb wel faste. 
¢1420 Pallad. on FHusb. 1. 1075 Wherof sum fruit wol 
targe and sum wol hie. ¢1460 7owneley Mfyst. (Surtees) 95 
Fayr falle thi growne, welle has thou hyde. 1581 Spenser 
Sheph, Cal. (ed. 2) Aug. 195 The night higheth [1579 nigheth]} 
fast, 1608 Tournrur Kev. Prag, ut. iii. Wks. 1878 11. 74 
O sir destruction hies. 

+d. 70 hie it, Obs. 
_ 1619 Br. J. Witttams Ser. Apparell (1620) 11 To heighe 
it abroad, to visit and to see, 

3. ref. =sense 2. 

The refl. pron. was orig. a dative, as in OE. 22 codon heom 
they went them, 4i /leop hint they flee them, heo sxt hire 
she sat her. 

ctago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 258/59 Leoue sire, hize pe hom. 
€3300 Cursor M. 19771 (Edin,) And had to paim he suld 
him hii, Bot no3t pai talde him resun qui. ¢ 1400 Destr. 
Trey 3245 [Pai] hit hom into hauyn, as hom hap shope. 
1587 Gotoinc De Mornay xix. (1617) 335 We must hye vs 
thither. 41599 Saks. Pass. Pilger. xit, O, sweet shepherd, 
hie thee, For methinks thou stay'st too long. 1641 Mitton 
Reform. u, (1851) 59 Certainly wee ought to hie us from 
evill like a torrent. 1713 WARDER 7 rue Asmazons (ed. 2) 124 
The Bees .. high them home as fast as they can. 1854 


Patmore Angel in Ho. 1. 11. ix. (1879) 225 The foolish hie 
them post haste through. 
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+b. =sense 2b. Ods. 

41300 Cursor AT, 15772 Pat pou sal do, bar-to nu hij bou 
fe. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayimon xxvi. 559 Now, lordes, 
hyghe you of that ye have todoo. c1s86 C’Tess PEMBROKE 
Ps. Lxx. i, Lord, hie thee, me to save. 1649 R. Hopces 
Plain. Direct, 10 Thou hyest thee about thy work. 

+C. =sense 2c. Obs. 

1531 E.yot Gov. 1. viii, That I haue well hyed me, to 
make of a noble mana mason or peynter. 1583 Gotpinc 
Calvin on Dent. cv. 704 When men come before a judge 
ad thinke they haue hyed them well, if they may deceiue 

im. 

+4. trans. To cause to hasten; to hasten, urge 
on, bring quickly; to drive away. Obs. 

¢1320 R. Brunne J/eait. 503 Pey hye hym, and ho gob 
withoutyn any stryfe. 1382 Wycuir £s¢her ii. 9 He shulde 
hejen the wymmen enournyng. ¢ 1430 Sy7 Gexer. (Roxh.) 
7326 Than gan he fast mercy crye, But [Clarionas] wold his 
deth hie. ¢1430 Lyne. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 65 Anon 
they have hym hyed Untothe temple. 1563 Win3Er Wes. 
(1890) II. 76 ‘hat quhilk wes neulie inuentit, suld be ex- 
plodit, and hyit away. 1575 J. Stitt Gis. Gurton 1. ili. 
in Hazl. Dodsley (11. 204 A man is well hied to trust to thee. 

5. with advb. accusative ; usually fo Aze one's way. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 5000 :Cott.) And hijd bam par wai [Got?. 
hied paim in pair way] ful suith. 1810 Scorr Lady of L.1. 
x, On the hunter hied his way. 1853 G. Jounston Wat. 
fist. E. Bord. 1. 18 lt hies its way down the valley. 

+ Hie, hy, sd. Oés. Forms: 3 hih, hi3, 4 hi, 
hii, hij, hige, hy3e, hiy, (hey(e, hegh), 4-5 hie, 
high(e, 4-6 hy, hye, 5 hygh. [f. HiEw.: cf. 
haste vb. and sb, Obs. in Eng. bef. 1500, in Sc. 
soon after 1600.] Haste, speed. Chiefly in phr. 
in hie, in haste, with haste, quickly, soon: often 
added merely for rime’s sake. 


¢ 1200 Orin 2686 Itt se33h bat Sannte Marje for Wibp 


mikell hih patt we33e. ¢ 1275 YT Pains Hell 269 in O. £. 
Mise. 230 Aftur schal Mihel lede him in hi3 To paradys to 
opur holt. @ 1300 Cursor M, 1275 Quedir bat I sal haue it 
in hij [v.27 hye, hey; rzsve merci). 21340 HAMPOLE Psalter 
i. t He..pat has swa gret hegh on his way. c 1430 Sy7 
Gener. (Roxb.) 9532 ‘Sir’, he seid, ‘1 haue grete high, 
‘Toward Ynde I most nede’. ¢1470 HARDING CArvon, xxvil. 
i, Wherfore he wente vnio Ragan in hye. ¢1475 Rauf 
Cotlzear 577 Of hisharnesinhyhehynt. 1572 Satir, Pocms 
Reform. xxxiii. 323 With speid thay raninhy. @ 1605 Mont- 
GOMERIE .Wise. F'oems lit. 46 The quhilk but dowt wil be my 
deid In hy. 

Hence + Hieful c., speedy, hasty, quick, prompt. 


aizzg Ancr. R. 302 Schrift schal beon.. ofte imaked, 
hihful, edmod. 

Hie, high, :#/. Sc. and north. dial, [Cf Tt 
int.) The call to a horse to turn to the left: the 
opposite of Auf. 

1825 Jamieson, //te IVo, a phrase addressed to horses 
when the driver wishes them to incline to the left, Roxé. 
1851 H. Steruens BA, urn (ed. 2) 1. 160/1 (Language to 
horses) To come towards you. fie is used in all the horder 
counties of England and Scotland; //ie here, come ather, 
are common in the midland counties of Scotland. 1863 
Morton Cyel. Agric. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 148 To right, Wupp ; 
Yo left, #/ze. : 

Hence Hie v.2 ¢vans. to direct a horse to the 
left (by this call). 

3851 H. Stepuens Bk, Farm (ed. 2) 1, 181/2 Hupping 
the horses Senly from you, until about half the division 
is ploughed, and then /Aveing them towards you, /6id. 
1, 177/2 By Arteing the horses towards him. 

Hie, obs. f. 


Hie: see Hx, Heo, Hr prons. 
HicH a, and v. Hied, obs. f. Ile w, 

|| Hielaman (hi‘limin). Australia. Also 
hiele-, heela-. [Corruption of native Australian 
name el/imang, ¢-lee-mong, hilaman.] The narrow 
shield of the Australian aborigines, made of bark 
or wood (Morris Austral fng.). 

(1798 D. Cotuns Ace. N.S. Wales 612 E-lee-mong, shield 
made of bark.) 1839 T. L. Mitcnett 3 Arp. £. Austral. 
Il. 349 There is much originality in the shield or hieleman 
of these people. 1852 Munpy Axntipodes iv. (1855) 102 ‘Whe 
hieleman or shield is a piece of wood, about two and a half 
feet long, tapering to the ends, with a bevelled face not more 
than four inches wide at the broadest part. 1873 J. B. 
SterHens Black Gin etc. 26 No faint far hearing of the 
waddies banging, Of club and heelaman together clanging. 


b. Comb. Hielaman-tree, the Bats-wing Coral, 
Erythrina vespertilio, used by the Australian 
aborigines for making their shields (Morris). 

Hieland, obs. and Sc. var. HIGHLAND. 

Hield, heeld, heald (hild), v. Ods. or dial. 
Forms: 1 hieldan, hyldan, heldan, (1-4 3rd s. 
hylt, helt), 2-5 helde(n, 3 healden, helden, 
4 heyld, (heill), 4-5 held, heelde, hilde, 4-6 
heild, hield(e, hylde, 5-7 heeld, 9 da/. heald. 
See also HEEL v.2, Hetu v.! Fa. ¢. 1 hylde, 
3 heolde, held(e, halde, 4 held(e, helte, hild(e, 
5 (9 Se.) helt; also held-, heilded(e, etc. 
Pa, pple. 1 hylded, 4 helded, held, ete. [OE. 
higldan, late WS. hyldan, Kentish Ae/dan, Angl. 
hxldan =OS, -heldian (af-heldiantodecline), MDu., 
MLG, he/den, Du. hellen to slope, overhang, OHG. 
heldan (:—haldjan), MHG. helden to incline, lean, 
:—OTeut. type *halpjan, f. *halpo-, OHG. kald, OE. 
heald, ON. hallir inclined, sloping, bent to one side.] 

I. Intransitive uses. 

1. To bend downwards or to one side; to lean, 
incline, slope. Oés. or dial. (See also HEEL v.2 1.) 


HIELD. 


¢ 888 K. Exrrep Boeth, xxxiii. § 4 Heo ne helt on pane 
healfe. ¢12z05 Lay. 29642 Austin a cneowe heolde Adun to 
pere uolde. a@1300 Cursor A/. 24407 Pan lete he dun his 
heued heild. ¢1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 
nu. xxv, <A cyte setle vypon an hylle heldinge to the southe. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 180/2 To Helde..tohowe. 1501 Dovctas 
Pad. Ho, i. ix, ‘This gudely carvell.. Now sank scho 
low, now hie to heuin vpheildit. 1530 Patscr. 585/1, 
I hylde, { leane on the one syde, as a bote or shyp or any 
other vessell, /0id., Sytte fast .. for the bote hegynneth 
to hylde. 1559 Morwyne Evonym, 351 Let it be laid in 
a dish hielding toward the one syde. 1627 Cart. SmitH 
Seaman's Grant, xi. 53 We say a Ship doth heeld on Star- 
boord or Larboord, that is, to that side shee doth leane 
most. 1678 Pritvirs (ed. 4), //ee/d [so ed. 16963; ed, Kersey 
1706 feel}, a term in Navigation, a Ship heelds .. that is, 
leans most to that side. 1825 Brocxett, /cald, to incline, 
to bend laterally. 

+b. To bow, submit. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM, 22235 All folk to rome suld heild, And 
truage als til hefd yeild. 13.. Coer de L.791 If ever I stope 
or held, 1 hope never to he scheld! a@1400-s0 Alerander 
1622 Nouthire haylsid I him ne hildid him nouthire. 

+ 2. To sink, droop, decline, fall ; to come or go 
down (Zt. and fig.). Obs. 

c12a05 Lay. 3915 Sudden he adun halde. /éid, 16478 Heo 
smiten a ban yon bat heo adun helden. a1 125, / i. 
Psalter ci. 12 [cii. 11) Mine daies als schadwe helded bai. 
c 3340 Cursor Af. 6431 (Fairf.) Be be sunne be-gan to helde 
Wib israel was left pe felde. @1400-50 Alexander 3201 Doun 
he hildis all to-hewyn paire handis be-twene. ¢1430 Sy7 
Gener. 4444 Ismael so Generides smet.. That Generides 
began to helde ; Welnigh he had goon to ground. , 

+3. To bend one’s course, turn in a particular 
direction ; to take one’s way; to goor come. Oés. 

¢12z05 Lay. 6115 He to scipe wende And fram pan londe 
helde. /éfd. 20186 Ardur halde after Mid pritti pusend 
cnihten. 13.. £. £. Allit. P. B. 39 Pen pe harlot with 
haste helded to pe table. 13.. Gaw. $ Gr. Ant. 1922 Penne 
pay helden to home. 

+4. To turm-nway or aside (dit. and fig.). Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 8878 A-weiward he halde, and nolde hit iheren. 
a1z00 £. E. Psalter xiii[i]. 3 Alle helded pai samen ai. 
c1325 Metr. Hom, 83 Scho heldid sone to synfull layke. 
#1340 Hampoce Psalter xiii, 4 All thai heldid, to gidere 
thai ere made vnprofitabile. 

5. To incline fo; to be of the party of, take up 
with, favour. Ods. or dal. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 17462 All pat wit him heilded or held. 
Tbid. 19805 Par was a man heldand to right, Cornelius to 
nam he hight. ¢1325 Alety. fiom. 80 If thou will to my 
langynge helde. 1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 353 It [valour] 
wald till hardyment hald [z.rr. heyld, heill] haly, With-thi 
away war the foly. 1828 Craven Dial, Heald, to be fayour- 
able to, ‘he healds au to yan side’. 

II. Transitive uses, 

+ 6. To cause to take a downward or sloping 
position; to incline, bow, bend dows. Oés. 

Beowulf (Z.) 687 Hylde hine ba heabo-deor. ¢1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Luke xxiv. 5 Pa hig adredon, and hyra andwlitan on 
eorpan hyldun. a13z00 £, £. Psalter xvii). 6 Helde pine 
ere to me. @1340 HAmpoLe Psalter xvii. 11 He heldid 
heuens and he lightid down. c1440 Promp. Parv, 234/2 
Heldyn, or bowyn, inclino, flecto, deflecto, 

7. To pour out (liquor) by sloping or tilting the 
vessel that contains it; hence ges. to pour, shed 
(Zt. and fig.). Obs. or dial, See also Met v.! 

¢1z00 Trin, Coll. Hom. 213 To drinken..pat he sholde 
spelien wrecche mien, oder rader helden hit ut pene men 
permide fordrenchen, «1225 Ancr. &. 428 Me schal helden 
coli and win beode ine wunden. @1340 Hampotr Psalter 
xxi. 13 As watereiam helt. 1382 Wycuir Lav. ii, 4 [He] 
heeldide [1388 schedde] out as fyr his indignacioun. ¢ 1449 
Pecock Xepr. 1. viii, 323 In this dai venom is hildid into the 
chirche of God. 1674 Ray .V. C. Words 24 To Heald, as 
when you pour out of a Pot. 1807 J. Stace Poems 11 Some 
they helt it [drink] down sea fast, They suin cud hardly stan. 

Hence Hie'lded f//. a., inclined, tilted; Hield- 
ing v4/. sb., sloping, declension, pouring out ; 
Hielding #//. a., leaning, inclining (/z¢, and fg.). 

a1300 £, #. Psalter \xi. 4 [\xii. 3] Als a heldeand wagh 
mai he, And a stane wall doune-put. @1340 HampoLe /’salter 
xiii, 4 With that heldynge thai ere made vnprofitabile. 
¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Clemens 397 Pe mone,.in heldyne 
was of Martis house. ¢1430 Hymns Virg. 23 Pat y be no 
ping hildande To loue uerrili pe worldis wele. ¢ 1440 Pronzp. 
Parv, 234/2 Heldynge, or bowynge.. éuelinacto, 1627-47 
FettHam Xesolves 1, xxxvi, 367 Pleasure .. is at best hut a 
hilded vessell. 

+ Hield, heeld, heald, s+. Ods. Forms: 
1-5 helde, 2 hulde (i), 4-5 held, 6 heild, 9 
heald. [OE. *higlde, hylde, helde, wk. fem. f. 
higldan: see Herp v. But in later use perh. 
formed anew from the vb. stem.] 

1. A slope, incline, declivity. 

943 Charter in Kemble Cod, Dipl. 111. 418 Donne and 
lang dzre dic 03 des clifes nord hyldan. a 1000 Ags. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wilcker 205/36 Cliniua, £. discensum, helde, burh- 
steal. a1z00 Moral Ode 343 Hi muwen lihtliche gon, mid 
dere nuder hulde..in-to ane bare felde, c1250 Hyn to 
God 22 in Trin. Coll. Hont. App. 258 In heldes and in hulle. 
13.. Guy Warw. \A.) 3442 Pe narwe pabe bi-tven the held. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb, yi. 22 Neepis loueth heldis. 1513 
Douctas 4 neis vu. Prol. 48 Montayne toppis sleikit wyth 
snaw our heildis. 

b. On held: in a bent or stooping posture. 
¢1460 Towneley Myst, (Surtees) 154 So I hobylle alle on 
held That unethes may I walk for eld. ; 

2. fig. Inclination; declension, decline. | 

13.. £. E. Allit, P. B. 1520 As vchon hade hym in helde 
he haled of be cuppe. 1599 Nasue Leatex Stuffe Ep. Ded. 
(1871) 14 His purse is on the heild. 

3. Naul. =HEEL sb.2 


HIELD. 


1867 SuvtH Sailor's Word-bk., Heald, the heel over of a 
grounded ship. 

Hield, obs. pa. t. of Houn z. 

Hielding, sce HiELD v. ; var. HILDING. 

Hielmite (hyelmait). Aviz. [Named 1860 
(/fjelmit), after the Swedish chemist P. J. Hjelm 
(1746-1813).) A black stanno-tantalate of iron 
and other bases, found as a massive inineral. 

1861 Amer, Frni, Sc. Ser. ut. XXXI1. 362 [jelmite. .a new 
lanlalate found at Kararfsbol, in Sweden. 1868 Dana J/in. 
(ed. 5) 519 Hielmite. 

Hiely, var. Heity a. Sc., Obs., haughty. 

Hiemal (hai#mal', 2. Now rare. Also hy-. 
[ad. L. Azemalis, f. hiem-s winter. Cf. ¥. hiémal.) 
Of or belonging to winter; winter-. 

Hiemat line (quot. 1635), the lropic of Capricorn, at which 
the sun arrives al the winter solstice. 

¢1560 A. Scorr Poems (S.T.S.) xiv. 18 Or sound of lark 
aboif be revenous fowlis, And somersday the nichtis_hie- 
inaill. 1594 Beunpivic Exerc. ut. 1. xi. (ed. 7) 296 Some 
(Signs are called] Ilyemall or Brumall, as Capricoraus, 
Aquarius, and Pisces, 1635 Heyvwoop Hierarch, i, 126 

Betwixt th’ Antarticke and the Hyemal lines. x West- 
macott Script. //erb. 2 Awaking and germinating from 
their Hyemalrepose. 1888 Scot. Lea-ter 16 May 4 The first 
minister..delighted in the hyemal sport. 

Hiemate (hai-’m#t), v. rave. Also hy-. [f. 
L. hiemdl-, ppl. stem of hicmadre to winter, f. Atem-s 
winter.) 22/7. To winter, hibernate. 

1623 Cockeram, //yemate, to winter at a place. a19770 
C. smart //op Gard. (R. Supp.). Whistling I:urus comes, 
With all his world of insects, in thy lands fo hyemate. 1799 
B.S. Barton (cited in Cent. Dict,). 

+ Hiemastical, a. Obs. rare—". 
hiem-s + -ATIC +-AL.) = HIEMAL. 

1631 Celestina xiv. 159 O yee hyematicall and winterly 
months ! 

+ Hiema‘tion. 0¢s. 7are. Also hy-. [ad. L. 
hiemation-em, n. of action f. htemare to HIEMATE.] 
The spending of the winter, wintering. 

1656 Biouxt Glossogr., /lyemation, a wintering. 1664 
Evetyn Sylva xx. (1776) 413 Setting it in cases in our Con- 
servatories of Hyemation, 1692 — Let. fo /"epys Aug. in 
Pos Diary (1889) IX. 365, 1 nope: however, to get home .. 
about the end of October to my hyeimation in Dover-street. 

|| Hiems (hai-emz). Os. Alsos yemps,6hiemps. 
[L. =winter.] Winter; esp. in poet. personification. 

¢1450 Lypc. Secrees 1456 Yemps endith the ende of Feb- 
ruarye. 1568 T, Howect Ard. Amitic (1879) 24 Now Hiemps 
heapes the dyke with snow and shewes her frostie face. 1605 
Tryall Chev. u. ii, in Bullen O. Pé. 111. 293 Where frosty 
Hyeins with an ycie Mace Strikes dead all living things. 
iena, obs. form of IlyaENna, 

Hiend, Hienes(se, obs. ff. Ilinn, 1icuness, 

Hier, obs. form of l{ine sé, and v. 

Hieracite (hoi'érassit). Acc/, 7Tist. [ad. med. 
L. Hicracitw followers of Hierax (see below).] A 
follower of Hlierax, an Egyptian ascetic (¢ 300 .D.), 
who denied the resurrection of the body, and taught 
that celibacy is required for Christian perfection, ete. 

1583-7 T. Rocers 39 Art. (1607) 154 The Hieracites, who 
have a phantasy, that no children departing this life before 
they come unto years of discretion and knowledge shall be 
saved. 1745 A. Butter Lives Saints (1836) 1. 70 A subtle 
heretic of the sect of the Hieracites. 

| Hieracium (hoiéré-fiim), Bo’. [Lat.,a. Gr. 
iepaxcov name of a plant, f. iépag hawk.) A large 
genus of Composite plants, mostly with yellow 
flowers; called in Eng., fawkweed. 

1664 .Evetyn Xal. Hort, (1729) 209 June .. Flowers in 
Prime .. Geranium .. Hieracium. 1741 Compl. Fam... Piece 
I. iii. 361 Columbines, and Hieraciums. a@ 1805 CHARLOTTE 
Sautx Flora's Horologe vi, See Hieracium’s various tribe. 

Hiera‘co-, combining form of Gr. iépaf, -dxos, 
hawk, as in Hieracoso‘phic a. [Gr. copia 
skill], pertaining to the management of hawks. 
Hieracosphinx (haiéret-kosfinks) Zyypl. Antiy., 
a hawk-headed sphinx. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. ui. Diss. Physick 2 Modern 
Practitioners .. undersland as little of them, as they do of 
the Geoponick, Hieracosophic, or Cynogetic Physicks. 

|Hiera picra (haiéra pikra). Pharmacy. 

[med.L., Gr. iepd (fem, of iepés sacred), a name 
given tomany medicines in the Greek pharmacopceia 

+ mkpa, fem.of mxpos bitter. The form in quot.1400 
is from OF. gerapigre.) A purgative drug com- 
posed of aloes and canella bark, sometimes mixed 
with honey and other ingredients. Also corruptly 
hickery-pickery', hicra picra, higry-pigry, which see. 

1379-80 Durh. AIS. Burs. Roll, \n di. libr. de Gira pigra, 
xtid. ¢ 1400 Laufranc's Cirurg. 238 lerapigre pat cae in 


(iircegae tom tes 


pululas. 1616 Buttokar, Aiera picra,.. often vsed in 
Phisicke to purge Choler out of the Stoniacke. 1677 Woop 
Life (O.H.S.) 11. 378, 6 pills of Hiera picra. 1754 Mrs. 


Derany Life & Corr. (1861) III. 268 He takes nervous 
draughts and Avera picra. 1896 Daily News 14 Dec. 6/6 
Charged... with unlawfully conveying a packet of htera picra, 
a powerful drug, into Holloway Gaol. 

b. fg. (with allusion to the etymology.) 

a 1639 S. Warp Ser. (1862) 76 (D.) There is too much of 
this bitter zeal, of thts Hierapicra tn all our books of contro- 
versies. 

Hierarch (hoiéraik), a. and sd. Also s ier- 
arch, fad. med.L. héevarcha, a. Gr. tepapyns 
steward or president of sacred rites, high priest, 


f. iepds sacred +-apxns, -apxos, ruling, ruler.] 
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+ A. adj. Having rule in holy things, or among 
the holy ones; applied to certain orders of angels. 
Obs. (Cf. HiERaRcHyY 1.) 

1486 Bk. St, Albans, fer. Aiva, Of thorderis of angelis 
vy. be ierarch and iti, 1ronf{ly]. 

B. sé. 1. One who has rule or authority in holy 
things; an ecclesiastical ruler or potentate; a chief 
priest; a chief prelate, an archbishop. 

1574 Life zoth Abp. Canterb. To Rdr. Dijb, The two 
Hherarches off Canterburie and Yorke. 1640 Bastwick Lerd 
Lps. iii. C iij, And those Diverse, he makes lo be Prelates, 
or Hierarchs. 164: Mitton Ch. Govt. v. (1851) 115 Their 
great Hierarch lhe Pope. 1841 G. Wappincton //ist. Ref. 
TI. xxxviii. 127 Nothing was farther from the thoughts of 
its hierarchs than any serious purpose of self-amendment. 


1879 Farrar S/. Paul 1. 105 uote, On the first summons of | 


Peter and jon before the Hierarchs. 

2. Applied to an archangel; also to Christ, as 
commander of the celestial H1ERancHy. 

1 Mitton P., LZ. v. 468 To whom the winged Hierarch 
(Raphael] repli'd. /é/d. xt. 220 The Princely dierarch, In 


thir bright stand there left his Powers, to seise Possession of 


the Garden, 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. V. 233 Subject to the 
Hierarch of the Celestial Hierarchy. 

Hierarchal (haiéri-1kal, a2. [f. prec. + -at.] 
Of or belonging to a hierarch or a hierarchy. 

1641 ‘Smectymnuus’ I tnd. Answ. § 13. 130 Enemies to 
the Hierarchall preeminency 1773 J. Ross Fvatricide 1. 
660 MS.) Eve When first created. .uprising froin the sound 
Of hierarchal harmony! 1824 Soutuey Lk. of Ch. (1841) 
171 An hierarchal government, like that of the Lamas, or 
the Dairis of Japan. 4 

Hierarchic hoié:iukik’, a. [ad. Gr. iepap- 
xenés, f. lepapyns Hitrarcu: see -1c. Cf. F. Arey- 
archigue.] Of or belonging to a hierarchy. 

1681 Ess, Peace & Truth Ch. 30 To enforce Humane 
Rites and Ceremontes, and stablish Hierarchick Policy in 
the Church. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11.64 An empire, 
of which Upsala was for niany cenlunes the political and 
hierarchic seat. 1853 Sart’s Alag. XX. 388 All the hier- 
archic and aristocratic traditions and prejudices of Europe, 
1879 Farrar St. f’aul |. 106 The hierarchic clique, which 
- woverned the body which still called itself the Sanhedrin. 

Hierarchical, 2. [f. as prec. +-a..] 

+1. Belonging to the angelic hierarchy. Ods. 


147t Riverey Coup. Adch. Pref. in Ashm. (1652) 121 Of | 


Hierarchycall Jubylestes the gratulant gloryfycation. 


2. Belongiug to a priestly hierarchy, or body of | 


ecclesiastical rulers. 

1562 T. Norton Caleun's Just. wv. vil. (1634) 548 In the 
Councell, where principally the image of the Hierarchicall 
order ought to be seette? 1692 WasHincton tr. Alilton's 
Def. Pop. Pref. 11851) 16 An Hierarchical Tyranny, under 
a Cloak of Religion. 1735 8 Bottxcproke On Parties 14 
The Excesses of Hickate teal and Monarchical Power .. 
intirely occasion’d the Miseries, which follow'd. 1871 R. II. 
Hutton £ss, 1. 393 The principle of Church development 
was exchanged for a principle of hierarchical encroachment. 

3. Belonging or according to a regular gradation 
of orders, classes, or ranks: see HiknARCHY 4. 

1832 tr. Sissnondrs Ital, ae iii. 56 The nobles were 
nol united by the hierarchical connection of the feudal 
system. 1864 HI. Spencer /élustr. Univ. Progr. 180 The 
mutual influence of the sciences has been quite independent 
of any supposed hierarchical order. 1897 Cart. F. N. Mauve 
Volunt.z. Compuls. Service 3\ Kalkreuth..slood by..refus- 
ing to move, because he had received no orders from his 
hierarchical chief. 4 

Hiera‘rchically, adv. [f.prec.+-Ly?.) In 
the manner of a hierarchy; from a hierarchical 


point of view; in a graduated order, . 
1624 GATAKER Transuds?, 97 Religiously and hierarchically 
(that is, as becommeth an Hierarch or a Bishop). 1831 
Soutney in Q. Rev. XLV. 441 To specialize particular 
banks, and to connect them hierarchically one with the 
other. 1882-3 Scuarr Encvel. Relig. Anowl. 1. 1874 
Ilierarchically the country (Portugal] is divided into four 
provinces. 

Hi‘erarchism. [f. Hierancu (or HIERARCHY) 
+ -18M.] Hierarchical practice and principles ; 


hierarchical system. 

1846 Worcester cites Ketty. 1852 Bunsen //ippolytus 
tu. 1. ii. (1854) II. 141 She establishes Catholic hierarchism 
without its hierarchical independence in reference to the 
State. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. xiv. viii. VI. 565 The more 
dominant hterarchism of the Wesl is manifest in the oppug- 
nancy between Greek and Latin Church architecture. 

Hierarchist (hoiératkist). [f. as prec. + 
-IsT.) An adherent or supporter of a hierarchy, 

1640 Br. Hatt Efise. t. xi. 42 The Achillzan argument of 
the Hierarchists. 1644 Jessor Ange/ of Eph. 43 That argu- 
ment which fs used by our Hierarchists for lhe mainlatnance 
of their Episcopall Monarchie. 1882-3 ScuaFr Encyci. 
Relig. Knowl. ¥. 535 His little church at Norwich was 
persecuted by purilans as well as by hierarchtsts. 

Hiverarchize, v. vonce-wd. [f. as prec. + 
| -1ZE.) ¢vans. To arrange in a hierarchy or grada- 

tion of orders. md ; 
1884 Pad! Mall G.1 Mar. 4/1 The millions of population 
Ihat it contains seem to a Frenchman new to England so 
strangely hierarchised that he is al first bewildered. 1897 
Daily News 23 Dec. 5/6 A rustic people lhal was never 
hierarchised. ae : 
Hierarchy (hoiéraski). Forms: a. 4-6 ier- 
archie, -y(e, gerarchie, -y(e, § iherarchye, 5-6 

jerarchy(e, (6 .Sc.cherarehy, ierarche). 8. 6-7 

hierarchie, 7- hierarchy. [ME., a. OF. zer-, 

jerarchie (14th c, in Hatz.-Darm.), gerarchie (15th 

c. in Littré) = It. gerarchia, ad. late L. ierarchia 


| for hierarchia, a. Gr. iepapxia the power or rule of 


HIERATIC. 


a lepapyns \Hirtarci , episcopate. The initial 
Gr. t-, treated consonantally in late L., gave 7, g, 
in the Romanic langs., and so in ME. The later B 
forms, like mod.I’, Aiérarchie, are directly ad. L, 
hierarchia.) 

1. Each of the three divisions of angels, every one 
comprising three orders, in the system of Dionysius 
the Areopagite: see note s.v. CHERUB. Also, tlie 
collective body of angels, the angelic host. 

a, ¢€1380 Wyciir Serm, Sel. Wks. II. 338 Per ben pree 
ierarchies. 1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De 7’. K. it. vii. (1495) 33 
The hyghest Jerarchye of angels conteynyth thre ordres 
Seraphin, Cherubyn and Trones. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
24 b/1 Saint denys in the booke of gerarchye of holy angellis 
in the vii chapytre saith. /érd. 253a/1 Me semed y* all the 
Jerarchyes lyft her up, 1§00-20 Domes Poems x\viil. 57 
Lhe blisfull sonne of cherarchy. 1528 Lyxorsay Dreme 
524 Thir ordouris nyne lhay ar full plesandlye Deuydit in 
to lerarcheis three. 

B. 153: Exyot Gov. 1. i, Ministres, whom. he hath con- 
slituled to be in divers degrees called hierarches, 1574 
Newton Health Mag. Epist. 10 The Lord..conduct you to 
the ioyes of his glorious hierarchie, 1591 Grete Afaiden's 
Dr. lu, VM place his ghost among the hierarchies. a 1631 
Doxxe /'oems (1650) 255. .1667 Mitton 7. £. vin. ry2 
So sang the Hierarchies. a1gi1 Ken //yannarium Poet. 
Wks, 1721 II. 3 Thy Boundless Glories in Eternal Light, 
Angelick Hierarchies to Hymn excite. 1860 Pusty A/in. 
Proph. 515 A subordinate order in tbe heavenly Hierarchy. 

b. ¢ransf. of other beings : see quols. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De I’. R. ut. vii (1495) 33 Saynl 
Denys spekyth of thre Iherarchyes, the fyrste is aboue heuen 
and stondeth in thre persones (ie. the Trinity], the second 
in heuen and stondeth in holy angels. The thyrde vnder 
heuen and stondyth in prelates. 1450-1530 Alyrr. our 
Ladye 274 Frina celi, the thre ierarchyes of heuen, the 
sonne, the starres, the mone. 1652 Br. Hatt /uvis. World 
tu. iii, (Lucifer] .. ceaseth nol slill to oppose his hierarchy 
to the celestial. 1820 Keais Ode to /’syche 25 Loveliest 
vision far Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchy ! 

2. Kule ordominion in holy things; priestly rule 
or government ; a system of ecclesiastical rule. 

1563-87 Foxr Al. 4 Al. (1684) INI. 469 He speaketh of the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy or Regiment. 158: J. Bert //ad- 
don‘s Answ, Osor. 216 The principall stayes and proude 
pullers of this lerarchy. 1654 WxitLock Zootomiu 509 To 
reforme Hierarchy by Anarchy, a Remedy worse then the 
Disease. 1674 Hickman Ouinguart, Hist. (ed. 2) 62 Vehe- 
ment maintainers of Hierarchy and Ceremonies. 1841 Gat- 
1tNnca Ilaly, Past & Pr, (1848) 1.116 An unlimited centrali- 
sation of ecclesiastical hierarchy. 185: Ht. Martingau 
List. Peace 1. x. (1877) IIL. 75 A scheme of a bierarchy 
which might easily become a despotism. 


+ b. ger. Rule, dominion. Oés. 

1390 Gower Conf. IL]. 145 All the londe aboule, Which 
stunt under his {the king's] gerarchie. 

3. concr. The collective body of ecclesiastical 
tulers; an organized body of priests or clergy in 
successive orders or grades. 

1619 Brent tr. Sarpi's Counc, Trent (1676) 553 Others 
placed this Hierarchy in Orders only, alledging Dionysius, 
who, in naming the ticeene maketh mention of none but 
of Deacons, Priests, and Hishops. 1660 R. Cokr Power 
4 Subj. 148 The Pope and all the English Hierarchy con- 
spire with Stephen agains] Maud. 19738 Werstey Psalms 
Lxxx. xiii, They once rever'd the Hierarchy, And bless’d 
the Mitre’s sacred Power. 1856 Emexson Aug. Traits, 
Kelig. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 102 When the hierarchy is afraid 
of science, and education. .there is nothing left but to quit. 


4. A body of persons or things ranked in grades, 
orders, or classes, one above another; sfec. in 
Natural Science and Logic, a system or scries of 
terms of successive rank (as classes, orders, gencra, 


Species, etc.), used in classification, 

1643 Mittos Divorce viii. (1851) 41 There is a certain scale 
of duties, there is a certain Hiery of upper and lower 
commands. 1781 Gipson Decl. 4 F. 11. 36 Those who, in 
the Imperial hierarchy, were distinguished by the title of 
Respectable, formed an intermediate class between the illus- 
trious pra:fects and Ihe honourable magistrates of lhe pro- 
vinces. 1864 Burton Scot Ady. 1. ti. g6 All the world 
knows how difficull it is .. 10 transfer any person from one 
social hierarchy inlo his exact place inanother, 1864 Bowen 
Logic iv. 69 We have in each case a hierarchy of Concepts 
1875 Maxninc Alission H. Ghost xiti. 375 There is a Hier- 
archy of Being, and God is the Lord of all; and this Hier- 
archy of Being ts also a Hierarchy of Intelligence. 

Hieratic (haiérxtik), a. fad. L. Azeratic-us, 
a. Gr. leparixés pricstly, sacerdotal, devoted to 
sacred purposes, f. *iepar-os vbl. adj. from tepaopar 
to be a priest.) : 

1, Pertaining to or used by the priestly class; 
used in connexion with sacred subjects. sfec. a. 
Applied to a style of ancient Egyptian writing 
(called feparixna by Clement of Alexandria, ¢ A.D. 
200), which consisted of abridged forms of hiero- 
glyphics. 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1.1. xi. 64 Hieratic [letters], used 
by those who write of Sacreds.. 1771 W. Jones Zool. Eth. 
69 The next in order was the hieralic, or the writing used 
by the religious scribes and priests. 1850 Leitce Ir. CG: 
Millers Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 216 The hieratic character .. 
seems to have arisen in the Iransference of hieroglyphics, 
particularly the phonetic portion of them, to papyrus, by 
the abbreviation and simplification of signs. 1850 GLAD- 
stone Homer 11. ii. 165 Some other country having, like 
Egypl, an hieratic and also a demotic longue. 1862 Raw: 
Linson Anc, Aon. 1. iv. 81 This mode of writing..has been 
called without much reason ‘the hieratic’, 1883 Sayce 
Fresh Light fr. Anc. Mon. 86 It was from the hieratic 
forms of the Egyptian letters that lhe Phoenician letters 


HIERATICA. 


were derived. 1886 Lowett Oval. Harvard 8 Nov. Wks. 
VI.147 The teaching. .of Hebrew, as the hieratic language. 

b. //ieratic paper: = HIeERATICA, 

1656 [see Higraticat]. 1855 /ouseh. Words XII. 67 
The old hieratic paper soon lost its prestige, ; 

c. Applied to a style of art (esp. Egyptian or 
Greek), in which earlier types or methods, fixed 
by religious tradition, are conventionally adhered 
to. Also fig. 

1841 W. Spatpine /taly & ft. Zs. I, 176 Art in all its 
stages, from the rudest of the archaic or hieratic paintings 
to the finest design and finish of the Macedonian tines. 
1846 C. Maittanp Ch. Catacombs 240 The intaglios of 
Kamai, almost the best hieratic work in existence. 1877 
A. B. Epwarps Uf Nile xxii. 710 Sculptured in what is 
called the hieratic attitude; that is, with the left arm down 
and pressed close to the body. P 

d. Appropriate to sacred persons or duties. 

1866 J. Martineau £ss. I. 24 It speaks.. with hieratic 

randeur. 1885 Pater Marius 1. 32 A sort of hieratic 

auty and orderliness in the conduct of life. 1893 Natzon 
g Feb. ror/3 They have a sort of hieratic calm and peace. 

2. gen. Priestly, sacerdotal. 

1859 S. Snarre Hist, Egypt xvi. § 6 11. 199 Learned in the 
ten books, called hieratic, relating to the laws, the gods, the 
inanagement of the temples, and the revenue. 1871 MorLEY 
Crit. Mise. 343 uote, The essentially hieratic monarchies. 
1885 W. H. Payne tr. Compayré’s /1ist. Pedagogy 15 It 
{education in the East] was administered hy the hieratic 
class. 1893 in Barrows art. Relig. 1. 663 The Law and 
the Prophets..constituted..the hieratic Hebrew books. 

|) Hieratica (hoiératikal. [L. Azerdtica (sc. 
charta or papyrus), fem. of Azeraticus (see prec.).] 
Papyrus of the finest quality, in ancient Egypt ap- 
fropriated to sacred writings. 

Now, a trade name of a special quality of paper. 

1832 Get. Pompeiaua II. 184 There was the Aieratica.. 
and common waste paper, 
Hiera‘tical, 2. 

TeERATIC, 

1656 BLounr Glossogr., {ficratical, sacred, holy, destined 
to things sacred. As Hieratick Paper, fine Paper, Dedi- 
cated onely to Religious Books. 1685 H. More //lustr. 324 
The Hieratical power, riding this beast. 1859 W. H.Grecory 
Egyft \. 26 Several bieratical papyri which we possess are 
dated from the Rameseum. 1884 /larfer's Mag. May 
836/1 Animals. .painied..witb a hieratical rigidity. 

Hiera‘tico-, combining form of Gr. icparixd-s 
HeRatic, asin Hiera ticopoli tical a.,combiniug 
priestly and political characters. 

1685 H. More ///ustry. 325 The secular or Civil part of tbe 
Hieraticopolitical Head of the Beast. 

-Hierce, hierche, obs. ff. Hearse sé., Ilerse, 
Hierd(e, obs. f. Herp sé.! and *. Hierer, 
Hierling, obs. ff. Hirer, Hrrevine. 

Hiero-, before a vowel hier-, combining form 
of Gr. fepos sacred, holy. See the following words. 

Hierocracy (haiérg'krasi). [See -cracy.] 

1. The rule of priests or rcligious dignitaries ; 
government by priests or ecclesiastics: =I{1ER- 
ARCHY 2. 

1794 W. Tavior in Alonthly Rev. XV. 184 Under the 
hierocracy of Pulestine, and in the feudal ages of Europe. 
r8or T. Jerrerson J/77t. (1830) II1. 469 Vermont will 
emerge next, because least .. under the yoke of hierocracy. 
1852 GLapstone Glean. IV. viii. 146. 1892 A. B. Bruce 
Apologetics it. viii. 280 The age of the hierocracy, when 
priests and scribes bore rule, not only failed to produce new 
prophets, but became incapable of appreciating the old ones. 

2. concr. A body of ruling priests or ecclesias- 
tics: = Higrarcuy 3. 

3828 SoutHey in VY. Rev, XXXVIII. 579 It is this hier- 
archy, or hierocracy, who .. are to become the efficient and 
ruling instruments for tranquilizing Ireland. 

Hierocratic (haiérojkre'tik), a. [f. as prec.: 
see -1C.] Of or pertaining to a hierocracy. 

185: Mrs. Browninc Casa Guidi Wiud.1. 994 By hiero- 
Cratic empire, more or less Irresponsible to men. 1880 
Conver /land-6h., to Bible. vi. 126 The rule and govern- 
inent of the Ilebrew people. .were. .hierocratic. 

Hierocra‘tical, 2. [f. as prec. + -au.] =prec. 

1799 Chron, in Ann. Reg. 420 (Thetr] constitution was 
hierocratical. ee 

Hierodule (haiéredi#l). Gr. Antiq., etc. [ad. 
late L. Aterodiil-us, a. Gr. iepdSovdo0s (masc. and 
fem.), f. iepdv (neut. of iepés used subst.) temple + 
dovA0s slave. The L. pl. Azerodili, and a fein. pl. 
Aterodiiie, occur in Eng. writers.] 

A slave (of either sex) dwelling in a temple, and 
dedicated to the service of a god. 

‘Esp. applied to the public courtesans or votaries of 
Aphrodite at Corinth,’ Liddell & Scott. 

1835 THirtwatt Greece I. v. 138 Sent to Delphi with a 
company of other Azerodules. 1850 Leitcntr. C. O. Miller's 
Anc, Ari (ed. 2) § 422 An ivory Aphrodite is celebrated by 
her hierodula in myrtle howers. 1893 Watzon (N. Y.) 
27 Apr. 316/2 The Amazons—that is, the warrior priestesses, 
or hierodules, of the Cappadocian Hittites. — 

So Hierodwilic a., belonging to a hierodule. 

1885 Brack tr. Wel/hansen's Proleg. Hist. Israel 1V. i. 
123 Captives were employed to do hierodulic services. 

Hierogamy (haiér'gimi). [f. Hiero- + Gr. 
~yajua marriage.] A sacred marriage. 

188z Marv Lockwoop tr. Leuormant's Begin. Hist. App. 
1. ili. 550 The hierogamy of Zeus and Europa was annually 
celehrated at Gortyna in Crete. 

Hieroglyph (hoi-éroglif), 56. Also 6 giero- 
glife. [Back-formation from Hrzroctypatc: cf. 

Vou. V. 


[f. as Hieraric + -aL.J = 
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F. hiéroglyphe (1576 in Hatz.-Darm.). The Gr. 
iepoyAUpos meant ‘a carver of hieroglyphics’: cf. 
sense 3. With the gz- form, cf. F. geerogliphigue 
(Cotgr.) and It., and see HIERABRCHY.] 

1. A hieroglyphic character; a figure of some 
object, as a tree, animal, etc., standing for a word 
(or, afterwards, in some cases, a syllable or souni), 
and forming an element of a species of writing 
found on ancient Egyptian monuments and records; 
thence extended to such figures similarly used in 
the writing of other races. Also, a writing con- 
sisting of characters of this kind. 

1598 Fiorio, Geroglifico, a gieroglife, mysticall or enig- 
maticall letters or cyfers vsed among the Egyptians. 1774 

. Bryant A/ythol. 1. 375 The swan.. was certainly the 

ieroglyph of the country. 1831 Fraser’s Mag. 111.12 These 
Hieroglyphs are a true Sacred Writing. 1859 Guttick & 
Timps Pail, 35 The hieroglyphs were generally coloured 
on the great monuments. 1876 Bircn Zeyft 9 The hiero- 
glyphs in the name of Ptolemy were fuller forms of the 
demotic signs used in the same name. 

b. atirzb. Inscribed with hieroglyphs. 

1853 J. Cumminc Scripture Read. Gen. xli. 358 From 
hieroglyph monuments of Egypt. ; . 

2. transf. and fg. A figure, device, or sign having 
some hidden meaning; a secret or enigmatical 
symbol; an emblem. 

1646 Buck Rich. ///, 115 (R.) A quaint device sent unto 
her in a rich jewel, fashioned much after the manner of the 
trivial hieroglyphs, used in France, called Rebus de Picardy. 
1798 W. Tayior in Alonthly Alag. VI. 552 Secret symbols 
and hieroglyphs, which described the concealed doctrines. 
1871 SwiInBUKNE Songs bef. Sunrise, Pilgrints 27 For on 
your brows is written a mortal sentence, An hieroglyph of 
sorrow, a fiery sign. 1876 G. F. CHAMBERS Astron. 890 One 
of the signs or hieroglyphs in the centre of the Table. 

b. Aumorously. A piece of writing difficult to 
decipher. 

1875 L. Morris Frederic vi. in Songs Two W. Ser. i. 
(1878) 419 His writing Was so clear, and skilful, and fine, 
That I set him the task to decipher The hieroglyphs which 
are mine. ; ae ae 

3. One who makes hieroglyphic inscriptions. rare. 

1863 J. G. Mureuy Cozy. Gen. xii. 8 The hieroglyphs, 
who belonged to the priestly caste, and whose primary 
business was to make bierogly phic and otber inscriptions. 

Hi-eroglyph, v. [fas prec.] ¢rans. To rc- 
present by a hieroglyph ; to write in hieroglyphs. 

16zz MaspeEtr. A deman’s Guzman d ALP 1.138 And there- 
fore the Egyptians, when they would Hierogliflea King, and 
by some mysticall Cyphers expresse his vigiluncie, they did 
put a Scepter in his hand, with an eye on the top of it. 1867 
De Morcan in Atheneum 20 July 71/1 The bricks are 
indeed alive, and the evidence is hieroglyphed upon them: 
hut how are we to read it? 

Hi-eroglyphed (-glift), a. [f. H1zrocLyrn 
sb.orv.] a. Written inhicroglyphs. b. Inscribed 
with hieroglyphs. 

1877 A. B. Epwarps Up Nile iv. 84 The first hieroglyphed 
sarcophagus we had yet seen. 1881 Academy No. 457. 104 
uote, These hieroglyphed names are phonetically spelled. 

Hieroglypher. vare. [?t. Gr. lepoyavdos 
carver of hieroglyphics + -ER.} One who writes 
in hieroglyphs. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) §73 note, Christopher was 
first so painted of some Egyptian or iivereviypher. 

Hieroglyphic (haiérogli-fik),a and sé. Also 
6-7 hy-, -gli-, -f-, -i(c)que, -ik(e, -ick; 7 gie-. 
[ad. F. Azéroglyphique (1529 in Uatz.-Darm.) or 
late L. Ateroglyphicus, a. Gr. iepoyAudends, f. tepds 
sacred + yAupy carving (cf. yAugixds). The adj. 
was used subst. by Plutarch, 7a fepoyAupixa (sc. 
ypauvpara) letters, writing, whence Aieroglyphics.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of the nature of an Egyptian or similar hiero- 
glyph (sense 1); written in or consisting of hiero- 
glyphics. 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr, Nicholay's Voy. u. xvi. so A fair 
obelisquie..50 cubits high beset with letters Hieroglificque. 
1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacry. 1. ii. § 11 Translated into 
Hieroglyphick Characters. 1726 De Foe /fist. Devil u. 
vi. (1840) 248 In the old writings of the Egyptians, I mean 
their hieroglyphic writing. 1857 Max Mutter CAsfs (1880) 
I. x. 261 The Chinese .. was in its origin a hieroglyphic 
system. 1879 Lussock Addr. Pol. & Fduc. x. 186 The 
Rosetta stone. .containing an inscription in three characters, 
bieroglyphic, enchorial, and Greek. ’ 

2. fransf, and fig. Ot the nature of a hieroglyph 
(sense 2); having a hidden meaning ; symbolical, 
emblematic. 

1647 Cowtey Mistr., Soul iii, So that all fair Species be 
Hieroglyphick marks of Thee. 1706 Puttuips (ed. Kersey), 
MWieroglyphick Marks (in Palmestry', those winding Lines 
and Wrinkles in the Hand, hy which the Professours of 
that vain Science pretend to foretell strange Things. 1878 
C. Stanrorp Sy2zb. Christ vii.175 It locked in hieroglyphic 
language the truth. , : F 

3. Containing or inscribed with hieroglyphs. 

1663 Cow.ry Verses Sev. Occas., Complaint i, A wondrous 
Hieroglyphick Rohe she wore. 1675 Cotes (f7#/e) Nolens 
Volens. .together with the Yonths’ Hieroglyphick Bible, 

4. humorously. Difficult to decipher. 

1856 — Slave States x A hieroglyphic scrawl. 

- SO 

1. org. in pil. =Gr. 7a tepoyAupued. The char- 
acters or mode of writing used by the ancient 
Egyptians (or by transference, other peoples), con- 
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sisting of figures of objects directly or figuratively 
representing words ( prcfure-qriting), or, in certain 
circumstances, syllables or letters. The sing. is 
rarely used: see HikRociyPn. 

1586 FernxeE Siac. Gentrie 149 The same that the auncient 
Hieroglyphiques weare with the Aegiptians. 1611 Coter., 
Gierogliphigue, gierogliphicall; of, or belonging to, Giero- 
gliphickes. 1613 Purcuas ?ilgrimage (1614) 811 The 
Indians of .. Mexico, shewed unto a Jesuit their Bookes .. 
which in figures and Hieroglyphickes represented things 
after tbeir manner. 1638 Sir ‘TY. Hersert 7rav. ed. 2) 
338 They [Chinese] use not letters Lut Characters, or Hyero- 
gliphicks, of which they have above 4cooo. 1712 W. Rocers 
Voy. 319 The antient Mexicans ..in those pretended His- 
tories, preserv'd by fanciful Hieroglyphicks. 1758 J. Ken- 
NEDY Curios. Wiltou-Ho. 47 ‘Ibe Statue of Isis .. There are 
a great Multitude of Hieroglyphicks quite round the Bottom. 
1845 Maurice Mor. ¢ Met. Philos. in Encycl. Aletrop. V1. 
558.1 ‘be invention of a system of hieroglyphics. 1851 
LavarD /’op, Acc. Discov. Nineveh x. 246 Between the 
figures is a cartouche, containing a name in hieroglyphics. 

2. A picture standing for a word or notion, esp. 
one symbolizing something which it does not 
directly figure (like many of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs); hence, a figure, device, or sign, having 
some hidden meaning; a secret or enigmatical 
symbol, an emblem; a hieroglyph. 

1596 H. Crarnam Sriefe Bidle 1. 19 Commending onely 
ynto them Hierogliphiks, or holy preacbing signes. 1599 
H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinuer E, Palme. .an Hieroglyphick 
or Embleme of victory and conquest. 1634 PEAcHaM Gent/. 
Exerc. i. i. 107 Flax was the Hieroglyphicke of Fate 
amnng the Aegyptians. 1638 Quartes(éz//e) Hieroglypbikes 
of the Life of Man. 1638 Sir T. HERBERT raz. (ed. 2) 45 
A silken siring circles both their bodies as the Hyerogliphic 
or bond of Wedlock. 1688 J. Ocitvy tr. Magaillan’s Hist. 
China 7o It is the nature of Hieroglyphicks not to he tbe 
natural figures of the things which they signifie, but only 
to represent them. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 34 ? 6 Water 
is the proper hieroglypbick of easy prattle. a@ 1806 Horsey 
Serva. (1811) 134 The Levitical rites were nothing less 
than the gospel itself in hieroglyphics. 1809 W. Irvine 
Kaickerb, (1861 262 He was the first to imprint New-year 
cakes with the mysterious hieroglyphics of the Cock and 
Breeches. 1891 Witson in Colleges Oxford 245 The gro- 
tesque figures or ‘hiercglyphics ’in the Cloister Quadrangle 
{Magd. Coll.] were painted..in honour of his coming. 

b. pl. Aumorous/y. Characters or writing difficult 


to make out. Cf. Hierece.ypn sé. 2b. 

a 1734 Nortu Lives 1. 365 Petitions signed with numher- 
less bands and frightful hieroglyphics. 186z Sat. Rev. 
8 Feb. 155 Inability to decipher the hieroglyphics of Brad- 
shaw. 1874 L. STEPHEN Hoxrs in Library (1892) I. ii. 64 
Some ladies .. cross their writing till the page hecomes a 
chequer-work of unintelligible hicroglyphics. 

+ Hieroglyphic, v. 04s. [f. prec.] 

1. “rans. ‘Yo represent by, or as by, a hierogly- 
phic ; to symbolize. 

1615 T. Avams Blacke Devill 36 Perhaps he meanes to 
hierogly phicke unto us what wondrous engines silver tooles 
are in Rome. 16507. Bayry /lerba Parietis 15 By Cupid 
.. was hieroglyphict the love that was between her and her 
husband. 1653 FE. Cuistxnace Cath. //ist, 125 It was 
made like a Nut, and did thereby Hierogliphick its sbort 
conlinuance. 1715 M. Davies Athen. brit. 1. 282 As for 
Winefrid’s Life being Hieroglyphick’d on the windows of 
Holywell Church. s 

2. To interpret or express, as a hieroglyphic. 

1615 Sir E. Hosy Curry-comée iii. 112 He doth Hierogli- 
phick my name of I. R. in English, Latin, and Hebrew, 
wwaking mee i the one lack Roayue, in the other Iscarioth 
de Rubigine, and Ishmael Rabshacheh in the third. 

Hieroglyphical (hoitro,glifikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, cr of the nature of hierogly- 
phics; like the Egyptian picture-writing. 

1605 J. Dove Confut. Atheism so These letters were bat 
Hyeroglyphicall, hke to the letters of the Egiptians, not 
Abcdarye letters, but shapes and Images of beastes. 1611 
Gieroghiphicall (see HirroGryrnic B.1). 1613 Purcuas /72/- 
at Algae 55 Oheliskes with hierogliphicall inscriptions, 
carried from Hieropolis .. to Rome. 1748 Hartiey Odserv. 
Afaw 1. iii. 307 Hieroglyphical Writing in all its Varieties. 
1836 Maccittuivray tr. //umboldt’s Trav. xxiv. 360 The 
Aztec manuscripts or hieroglyphical pictures preserved in 
the house of the viceroys. 

b. Relating to, or dealing with, hieroglyphics. 

1811 Lams Guy Faux Misc. Wks. (1871) 372 By the most 
hieroglyphical Egyptian. 1862 Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 165 The 
hierogltyphical readings of Champollion and his successors. 

2. S\ mbolical, emblematic; = HizrocLyPHic a. 2. 

1581 Muccastkr osttions xxxix. (1887) 188 The nyne 
Muses..painted vpon the wall..would serue him for places 
of memorie, or for hieroglyphicall partitions. 1614 RALEIGH 
Hist. World wm. v. § 4 (R.) To this challenge the Scythian 
returned an hieroglyphical answer ; sending a bird, a mouse, 
a frog, and five arrows. 1672 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) Il. 497 Gilding y® diall..and y® Hieroglyphical 
Triangle. 1689 Loud. Gaz. No. 2501/3 (Ld. Mayor's Shew) 
The Rich Adornments of the Pageants, and Hieroglyphical 
Representations, 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 64 Px A good 
Courtier’s Habit and Behaviour is hieroglyphical on these 
Occasions. ae Hoop Kiluansegg, First Step v, Cards 
like that hieroglyphical call To a geographical Fancy Ball 
On the recent {Mulready} Post Office covers. 

3. Difficult to decipher or make sense of; cf. 


HIEROGLYPHIC a. 4. : 
1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. t. v, My blnbbring pen 
her sable teares lets fall, In characters right Hyrogliphicall. 
1767 Miss Dewes in J7rs. Delany's Life & Corr. Ser. u. 
(1862) I. 134 This was written in the dark, but you used to 
love hieroglyphical letters. 1851 Ruskin Sfowes Ven. (1874) 
I. xxi. 238 A particular method of handling .. which has 
its effect at the intended distance, and is altogether hiero- 
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HIEROGLYPHICALLY. 


glyphical and unintelligible at any other. 1885 Lazu Times 
x1 Apr. 421.1 Notes often disjointed, sometimes hicrogly- 
phical , .as jotted down al the hearing. 

Hierogly'phically, adv. 
In a hieroglyphical manner. 

. In, by, or with hieroglyphics or picture-writing. 

1593 R. Harvey hilad. 57 They writ their Chronicle 
hieroglyphically. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 88. 1/1 Aunbis 
Hieroglyphically represented with a Head like a Dog's. 
1775 Avair Amer, /ud. 319 Promise..to send the. .snxke's 
head, in the time appointed hy our sticks hieroglyphically 
painted. 1882-3 Scuarr Lucycl, Relig. Knowl. 1. 703 The 
native name was A’cwe represenied hicroglyphically with 
the ideographic cbaracier of the crocodile-tail 

2. Symbolically,emblematically; metaphorically. 
3624 Massincer Parl. Love v. i, That celestial fire Which 
hieroglyphically is described In this his bow, his quiver, 
and his torch. 2642 Cuowortn Serm, 1 Cor. xv. 57 in Disc. 
Lord's Supp (1670 210 The Death of Christ . Hieroglyphic- 
ally instructed us that we ought to take up our Cross like- 
wise, and follow our crucified Lord and Saviour, 1831 
Cartyte Sart, Kes. 1. x, Receiving as literally authentic 
what was but hteroglyphically so. 

Hierogly-phicize, v. rave’. [f. HEno- 
GLYPHIC + -IZE]) = HIrroGLypnize. 

1716 M. Davtres Athen. Brit. I. Dissert. Pallas Angli- 
cana 4 Under the name of Musick..is Hyeroglyphisiz’d the 
Protesiani practical Harmony. 

Hieroglyphist hoaijérpglifist). [fas Hieno- 
GLYPH-ER + -IsT.] A writer of hieroglyphs; one 
verscd in hieroglyphs. 

a 1829 Stk Il. Davy cited in Worcester (1846). @ 1857 
Gtiiooon cited in Webster (1864. 1876 G. Merevitit 
Beauch. Career II. Ix. 152 Trying at condensation, as the 
hieroglyphists put an anunal for a paragraph. 

Hiero-glyphize, v. rare—'. [f. as prec. + 
128.) draus. ‘To write or express by hicrogly- 
phics; =H1eRocLyrn z, 

3662 Everyn Chalcogr, iii. (1769) 42 Mexico .. where they 
hieroglyphiz'd hoth their thoughts, histories, and inventions, 
to posterity, not much unlike to the Egyptians. 

+ Hiero-glyphy, v. Obs. rare. [f. ierocLyrn: 
perth. associated with -Fy.] =prec. 

3762 Foote Orators 1. i. (1767) 24 Not enigmalically 
hieroglyphied [1799 -glyfied}, bul plainly. .pourtray’d. 

Hierogram (hai-érogram). [fl lieRo- + -GRaM. 
Cf. F. Aiérogramme.] A sacred symbol ; a hiero- 
glyph (/7¢. and _fig.), 

1656 Buount Glossagr., [/icrograms (from the Gr.), sacred 
Letters or writings, 3831 Cartyte Sart. Res. i. x, Facts 
are engraved Hierograms for which the fewest have the 
key. 1873 L. Wattace Farr God t. vit. 33 In square marble 
panels..were hierograms and deulpiired pictures of men, 

Hierogra‘mmate, -at. [f Gr. icpoypaypa- 
tevs sacred scribe, one of a lower order of the 
Egypttan priesthood, f. iepés sacred + ypappareds 
clerk, scribe.]_ A writer of sacred records, sfec. of 
hieroglyphics. 

ate CuowortH /utell. Syst, 1. iv. § 18. 323 Then succeeds 
the Hierograminateus or Sacred Scribe ..to whom il be- 
longeth to be thoroughly acquainted with the Hierogly- 
phicks.] 1864 Atheneum No. 1937. 785’3 The learned 
hierogrammates of the colleges of ‘I'hebes and Memphis. 
1876 J. F.tis Cacsar in Egypt 66 Well-versed In mystic 
reccrd of Egyptus’ land, And Hierogrammat of linguistic 
skill. 

Hierogrammartic, «. [f HizRocram on 
Gr. analogies: cf. grammatic.] Of the nature of a 
hierogram, relating to or consisting of hierograms. 
So Hierogrammattical a. ; Hierogra’‘mmatist 
= HIEROGRAMMATE. 

a 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & on. 167 Symbolicall Philo- 
sophie, by figures and resemblances declaring their meaning, 
which is styled Hieroglyphicall, or Hierogrammaticall, and 
by Clemens, Mysticall Theologte, 1677 GaLe Crt, Gentiles 
11. 66 Melampos, the Hierogrammattst. 1740 Warsurton 
Div. Legat.w.iv. Wks. 1811 1V.133 The hierogrammatic, or 
sacerdoial .. he [Porphyry] comprized .. under the generic 
term of epistolic, Jr, 157 Another alphabetic character for 
their sacred use .. called hierograinmatical. 1802 J. Hacer 
Babyl, Inscript. 37 Vhe Chaldeans. .had a hierogrammatic 
or hieroglyphic writing. 183: M. Russert Asst. Egyft v. 
(1853) 155 [be Hierogrammatist or Sacred Scribe. 

Hierograph (haiérograf).  [f. Gr. tepds sacred 
+ ~ypapos written (see -GRAPH). Cf, eccl. Gr. (rd) 
‘epoypada representations of holy things.] A sacred 
Inscription or symbol ; a hieroglyph. 

1835 Blackw. Mag, XXXVII. 860 We have deciphered 
their hierographs. 2854 J. D. Burys Vis. Proph. 116 He 
saw, in radiant signatures inscrihed One hierograph. 

So Hiero’grapher [eccl. Gr. iepoypados], a sacred 
scribe ; Hierogra‘phic [late L. hierographicus, 
Gr leporypacixds], Hierogra‘phical adjs., of the 
nature of, or relating to, sacred writing or symbols; 
in quot. 1658 =hieratic. 

3605 J. Dove Con/ut. Atheism 19 His name is engrauen 
there in in hierographicall letters, 1658 Owen Covsid. 

Walton's Biblia Polyglotta 262 Clemens tells us of three 
sorts of Characters among the ‘Egyptians; one for things 
of common use, another, Hierographick, used hy the Priests 
in thetr sacred Writings, and the other Hieroglyphick. 
1730-6 Baitey (folio), //ierographer, a Writer of Divine 
Things. 1784 Astre Orig. §& Progr, Writ. iii. (T.), Partly 
written in symbolic, and partly in these hierographic cha- 
racters, J6cd., These [characters] were properly what the 
ancients call hierographical. 

Hierography (hoiérpgrif). [ad. eccl. Gr. 
iepoypapia description of holy things, the Scrip- 
tures, f. iepds sacred + -ypadia writing, -GRAPHY.] 


[f. prec. + -LY ?.] 
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1. A description of sacred things ; a description 
of religions. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., /lierographic, a description or 
pourtrayting of divine things. " J. E. Cagrester Ir. 
Tiele's 1list. Relig. 1 The history of religion is nol content 
with descrihing special religions hierography), 

+ 2. Sacied writing; writing by hierograms. Ods. 

1731 Hist. Litteraria Il. 65x They .. lost the knowledge 
of their Hierography, or emblematical way of writing. 

Hiero‘latry. [Scc Hirno- and -Latry.] Wor- 
ship of holy beings or saints: hagiolatry. 

¢ 1814 CoLenipce in Kem, (1836) 111.71 To have traced the 
progress of the Christolatry .. with the same historical dis- 
linctness .. that the Protestants have that of hierolatry 
against the Romanisis. 1861 J/acm. MJag.V. 127 Mariolatry, 
hierolatry.. amongst educated French Roman Catholics, of 
the male sex at least, may now be said to be nowhere. 

Hierology (hoiérplodzi). [f. Ilreno + -Loey. 
Cf. late Gr. ‘epoAoyia sacred or mystical language, 
benediction. In mod.L. Aierologia, F. higrologre.] 

+1. ‘A discourse on sacred things’ (Webster 
1828. Obs. 

+2. Hieroglyphic lore; the study of Egyptian 
records. Oés. ’ 

a 1848 M. Russet //ist. Expht xi. (1853) 452 The later 
discoveries in hierology. 1859 W. H. Grecory /gyft 1. 36 
It is the pride of mieten hierology .. 10 have hrought to 
light some annals of a inonarch [Sesortesen} whose exist- 
ence and name were omitted hy alt historians. 

3. Sacred literature or lore; the literature em- 
bodying the religious beliefs of a country or people; 
e.g. of the Egyptians, Greeks, Jews, etc. 

1854 ImeRson Lett. & Soc. Aims, Quot. 4 Orig. Wks. 
(Bohn) 111.214 The new researches . have opened lo us the 
deep debi of the churches of Rome and England 10 the 
l:gyptian hierology. 1862 Burton 54, {Junter(\1863) 352 Not 
to throw away the cosmogony and the hierology of Greece. 
1879 192k Cent. Sept. 486 Vhe conjectured relation between 
the Nuk-pu-nnk of Egyptian hierology and the ‘1 am that 
1 am’ of the Hehrew legislator. 

4. The history of religions as a branch of study. 

1883 Contemp. Rev, Aug. 204 Zoroastrianism .. is of the 
highes! value to hierology. 

5. =IlaGioLocy. 

1890 E. Vexastes in Rep. Line. Archit. Soc, 265 St. 
Edmund King and Martyr .. the St. Sebastian of English 
hicrology. . ; 

So Hierolo‘gic, Hierolo'gical aajs., belonging 
to hierology; Hiero‘logist, one versed in hiero- 
logy. 

1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 204 Our tiving hierologisis .. 
have laboured conjecturally Jo fill up the vague outline of 
Herodolus, 21848 M.Russety /fist. Ley ft xiii, (1853) 504 
Samuel Birch ., one of the ablest of modern hierologists. 
1864 Wenster, //ierologic, Hierological. 

+ Hieromachy (haitrg:maki). Ods. rare. [f. 
Gr. iepo-s sacred (1]eRO-) + -yaxia fighting.] A 
conflict of ecclesiastics. 

1574 Life 70th Abp. Canterb. To Rdr. Dijb, The ambi- 
tious and tragicall Hieromachie betwene the two Hierarches 
off Canterburye and Yorke for the papacie in England. 

Hiveromancy. [ad. mod.L. Azeromaztiia ‘a. 
mod.Gr. fepoyavreia), f. Gr. iepo- IIERO- + pavreia 
divination: see -MANcY.] 

1, Divination from the observation of objects 
offered in religious sacrifices, or from sacred things. 

[1753 Campers Cycl. Supp., Hteromaniia.] 1775 Asu, 
Llieromancy. 

2. Jugglery with sacred things. zonce-use. 

1811 W. Taytor in Alonthly Rev. LXV. 168 He has 
known how to attach to his myslic hieromancy, both the 
unthinking and the designing erudilion of the clerical order. 

Hieromartyr. Gr, Ch. [f. Hiexo- + Mar- 
TYR, Cf, Gr. fepupaprus.) In the Greck Calendar, 
a martyr who was in holy orders. 

3864 Wessrer, //ieromartyr,a inartyr whois also a priest. 

|| Hieromnemon (hoiérgmni'mgn). [Gr. fepo- 
punpev adj. (‘mindful of sacred things’) and sb., f. 
iepos sacred + wynywy mindful.] A sacred recorder. 

Ll. Gr. Aultg. The title of onc of the two deputies 
sent by each constituent tribe to the Amphictyonic 
council, whose office was more particularly con- 
cemed with religious matters. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp, 1822 T. MitcHert Avistoph. 
11. 76. 

2. (See quot.) 

1727-41 CuamBers Cycl., /fieroinnemon, an officer in the 
antient Greek church; whose principal function was, to 
stand behind the patriarch at tbe sacraments, ceremonies, 
etc. and shew him the prayers, psalms, etc. he was to 
rehearse. 

Hieromonach (haiéromp-nak). Gr. Ch. [ad. 
Gr.iepopdvayxos holy monk (see H1ERO- and Monk’.] 
A monk who is also a priest; a ‘regular’ as op- 
posed to a ‘secular’ cleric. * 

(x78z Burke Penal Laws agst. rish Cath, Wks. V1. 285 
Those who wish to address them {clergy of the Greek Cb.] 
with civility always call them Averomronachi.] 1882-3 
Scnare Encycl, Relig. Knowl. \\1. 2082 One hieromonach 
(monk-priest), two secular priesis. 

Hieronymian (haiéroni-mian), a. and sd. [f. 
Hieronymus Jerome, a celebrated father of the 
Church in the 5th c.: see -IAN.] a. adj. Of or 
belonging to St. Jerome, the author of the Latin 
Vulgate translation of the Bible. b. sd. = 
HIERONYMITE 56, 
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HIERURGY. 


1656 Biount Glossogr., /Iievonimians, a Religious Order, 
that had their beginning of St. Hierome .. ‘here were also 
certain Hermites called Hieronimians of the foundalion of 
one Charles Granel of Floreuce. 1884 Athenaeum 19 Apr. 
502/2 Yo delermine .. the hasis of its readings, whether the 
old Latin or the Hieronymian Vulgate. 

Hierony mic, a. [f.as prec. + -Ic.]_ = prec. a. 

1889 Hort in Academy 19 Jan. 42/1 Ceolfrid's Bible was 
to be Vulgate, Hieronymic in text, Augustinian in canon. 

Hieronymite haiérp:nimait), sé. and a. Lce. 
Hfist, [f.as prec. +-1te.] a. sé. A hermit of any 
of the various orders of St. Jerome. b. adj. Be- 
longing to any of these orders. 

1727-41 CuamBers Cycl., U/rerouymites, or Hermits of S. 
Jerom, 1843 Prescott Aferico u. i, (1864) 70 Vhis exira- 
ordinary commission of three Hier friars and an 
eminent jurist. 2éid. 74 He previously solicited authurity 
for this from the Hieronymite commission in St. Domingo. 

Hieropathic (hai¢ropx pik), @. monce-wrd, 
[irreg. f. Gr. iepés sacred + nados feeling, emotion, 
affection + -1c.) Consisting in love of the clergy. 

1844 Siz J. Sternen Eccl. Biog., Hildebrand (1875) 30 Vhat 
hierc pathic affection so familiarly known among ourselves, 
of which the female spiril is the seat, and the ministers of 
religion the objects. ; , 

Hierophancy (hai-¢rofeensi’. [ad. Gr. iepo- 
gavria, {, fepopavtns: see next and -aNxcy.] ‘The 
function of a hierophant; capacity of expouuding 
sacred mysteries. 

1851 S. Jupp Afargaret in, (1871) 379 The hieruphancy 
thal exists in all souls needed only to be awakened. . 

Hierophant (haicrofent). fad. late L. Azero- 
phantlés, -phanta, 2. Gr, lepopavrns, f. iepés sacred 
+ paive bring to light, make known, reveal. Cf. 
F. hidrophaute (1535 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Aulig. An official expounder of sacred my- 
sterics or religious ceremonics, esp. in ancient 
Grcece ; an initiating or presiding priest. 

1677 ate Prim. Orig, Alan, i. xii. 244 Vhe Crafts of their 
Heathenish Priesis and Hierophants. 1774 Burney //ist, 
Afus. (1789) 1. 332 Eminent at Athens, as hierophant in the 
Lleusinian mysteries. 1776 R. Citaspter Jrav., Greece 
(1825) HI. 223 he chief priesi, hicrophant, or mystagogue, 
was taken from the Eumolpidz. 1882 Wuttnrr Quest. of 
Life 5, | listen to the sibyl's chant, ‘he voice of priest and 
hierophant, j 

2. gen, An expounder of sacred mystcrics; the 
minister of any ‘revelation’; the interpreter of 
any esotcric principle. 

@ 1822 Suettey Def. Poetry Pr. Wks. 1888 II. 38 Poets 
are the hierophants of an unapprehended inspiration. 1843 
J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 105 Vhe hierophant and 
Interpreter of the godlike in the soul. 1866 R. A. VAUGHAN 
Alystics (1860) 1. 6 A doubl as to whether ‘able editors’ 
were, after all, the great, divinely accredited hierophants of 
the species. i 

Hieropha‘ntic, a. [ad. Gr. lepopavriids, f. 
iepopavrns: see prec.] Of or belonging to a hiero- 
phant or hierophants; 1esembling or of the char- 
acter of a hierophant. 

1775 in Asu. 1816 Fain. Rem XXXVI. 182 The htero- 
phantic race is not wholly extinct. 1849 Grote Greece hn. 
aliii. V. 284 Gelo thus belonged to an ancient and distin- 
guished hierophantic family. 1879 Mrs. Lynn Ltnton 
Under which Lord? Ml. xi. 254 He, grand, calm, hand- 
some, hierophantic, solemnly exhorted all men to constancy 
and courage. : 

Hierophobia (haiérofowbia). uouce-wid,  [f. 
Hiero-, after Aydrophobia.] Fear or horror of 
sacrcd things or persons. 

1816 Soutuey in Q. Rev. XV. 310 Ali Bey has the hiero- 
phobia upon him, or philosophers’ disease. , 

Hieroscopy (haiérp'skdpi). [ad. Gr. iepooxomia, 
f. iepd sacrifices, victims + -gxomia view (-SCOPY). 
Cf. F. Aréroscopre (Littré).] = HieRomancy 1. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyel., Hreroscopy,a kind of divination, 
performed hy considering the victim, and observing every 
thing that occurs during tbe course of the sacrifice. 

Hierosolymitan (haitrosp'limaitan), a. and 
sb, [ad. late L. AHrerosolyntitan-us (Augustine), 
f. Hterosolyma = Gr. ‘lepoadAuya the city of Jcru- 
salem.] a. adj. Belonging to Jerusalem. b. sé. 
A native or inhabitant of Jerusalem. 

1538 Bate God's Promises in Dodsley O. P27. (1780) 1. 32 
Ten of the twelve trybes hecame Samarytanes. And the 
other two were Hierosolymytanes. 1721 Baitey, //tero- 
solomitan {ed. 1731 Hierosolomite}, belonging to Jerusalem. 
1872 O. Sutetry Gloss. Eccl. Jerims 44 The Armenian 
Liturgy is a divisior of the Caesarean family of liturgies, 
itself a branch of the Hierosolymitan. . 

So Hierosolymite (haiérosplimait), sé. and a. 
[ad. Gr. ‘IepogoAupirns native of Jerusalem.] = prec. 
¢1sso CHEKE ark i.s Aly’ contree of Judai, and y~ hiero- 
solymites cam vnto him, 1731 {see prec.]. 1863 Reader 

18 July 53/3 Alt works of purely hierosolymite origin. 

Hierpe: see HEARTH 50.2 

Hierurgy (hei-érzidgi). Also 8 -ourgy. [ad. 
Gr. iepoupyia religious service, f. iepoupyés sacri- 
fictng priest, f. iepa (neut. pl. of fepés) sacrifices + 
-epya. working, f. épy-ov work: see -uncY.] A 
sacred performance ; a religious observance or nite. 

3678 Cupwortn /ntell. Syst. 1, iv. § 18. 342 Both in their 
Doctrine and their Priestly Hierurgies. a 1740 WaTERLAND 
Wks. VILL. 333 (R.) All priests from him .. consummating 
the spiritual bierourgy according to the laws of the cburch. 

Hence Hieru'rgical a., relating to sacred rites. 

1725-44 Lewis Pecocke 268 The mystical and hierurgica 
eae of the priesthood. > 


HIGGLE. 


Hiew, obs. f. Hur. 


Hiet, obs. pa. t. of Hre v. 
Higgis taper, 


Hifalutin, var. HIGHFALUTIN. 
var. HAG-TAPER. 


Higgle (hig'l), 7. Also § higle. [app. re- 
lated to HaGGLE, with the vowel-modification 
‘which often expresses less noisy or lighter action.] 

1. intr. To cavil or dispute as to terms; to 
stickle ; es. to strive for petty advantages in bar- 
gaining; to chaffer. Cf. HAGGLE 2, 

1633 I. Apams £ xf, 2 Peter ii. 12 Either he higgles with 
some hollow reservation, or lispeth with some faltering 
equivocation. 1655 Fuccer Ch. /7ist. vi. i. 278 We will not 
higgle with so frank a chapman for a few months under or 
over. 1672 SUADWELL A/iser 1. Wks. 1720 III. 13 He has 
been higling with a fellow, above half an hour this morning. 
about five Cotiey-skins he sold him. 1800 Mar. EpGrwortit 
The 'Will (1832) 99 He would not..stand to higgle with ne 
for the price ofa horse. 1875 Jowett /’/a/o (ed. 2) IV. 380 
He is a disputant, and higgles over an argument. 

2. To carry on the trade of a I11GGLER (sense 2) ; 
‘to go selling provisions from door to door’ (J.). 

1790, etc. [see Hicciine vd/. $6. 2], 

b. ¢frans. Yo buy and fatten up for the market. 
local. (Cf. HIGGLeR 2b.) 

«1825 Forsy Voc. E, Anglia s.v., The poor often talk of 
“biggling up a pig’; i.e. buying and fattening it up. 

c. (Sce quot.’ 

1866 G. A. Sara in NV. § Q. 3rd Ser. IX. 318/2 When A 
knowing or hoping that figs will be soon inquired for, buys 
up all the figs in the market he higgles; but when 4 kceps 
a grocer’s shop and asks Z eightpence for a pound of figs and 
& offers him sixpence, then & haggles. 

Higgledy-piggledy (hig'ldi pig'ldi\, adv. 
sb. a. Forms: 6-8 higle- -pigle-, 7- higgle- 
‘piggle-, hickle- -pickle-; 6 -di, -die, 6-7 -de, 
-tee, 7- -dy, 8 -te, 9 -ty. [A riming compound 
of obscure origin. 

Mainly an example of ‘ vocal gesture’, the odd conforma- 
tion of the word answering to the thing described ; whether 
founded on fyg, with some reference to the disorderly and 
utterly irregular fashion in which a herd of these animals 
huddle together, is uncertain, thouzh examples show that 
such an association has often been present to persons using 
it. If the coltateral HiGty-viGty were the original form, 
the sequence fig, pigly, higly-pigly would be not unlikely.] 

A. adv, Without any order of position or direc- 
tion; in huddlcd or jumbled confusion and dis- 
order; with heads and tails in any or cvery direc- 
tion, Usually contempious. ° 

1598 Frorio, Alla rappa, snatchingly, higledi-pigledie, 
sbiftingly, nap and run. /6éd., Adda rinfusa, pelmell, 
helterskelter, pe ech pisledic. 1674 tr. Martinzere's Voy, 
NV, Countries 34 Vhey ly higgledy pigeledy, master, mistress, 
cbildren, nien and maid-servants alltogether. ¢1682z HickEr- 
incite Black Non-Conf. xvii, Wks. 1716 II. 137_Rashly, 
hand over-head, Hickletee-Pickletee. a@1goo B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Higglede-piggledy, all together, as Hoggs and 
Piggs lie. 1718 Motteux Qnix. (1733) III. 39 Not [to] set 
down at random, higgle-de-piggledy, whatever comes into 
his Noddle. 1792 Ginpon Alisc. Wks. (1814) I. 366 The 
officers .. lying higgledy piggledy on the ground with the 
common men, 1838 HawtHorne dA mer, Nofe-bks, (1883) 187 
Pigs, on a march, do not subject themselves to any leader 
among themselves, but pass on, higgledy-piggledy, without 
regard to age or sex. 1849 Darwin in Life & Left. (1887) 1. 
375, 1 will write higglety-pigglety just as subjects occur, 
1883 STEVENSON Silverado Sg. (1886) 60 Our belongings, 
piled higgledy-piggledy, and upside down, about the floor. 

B. sé. A confusion ; a disorderly jumble. 


1659 Gauven Tears Ch, Eng. 347 An higglede piggedle of | 


Preachers. 1684 tr. Agrifpa's Van. Arts \xit. 184 The 
Massie Body of which Higgle-de Piggle-de is joyn’d and 
soder'd together with a feign'd Sanctimony. 1859 Darwin 
in Life & Lett, (1887) 11. 241 Herschel says my book ‘is the 
law of higgledy-piggledy’, 1880 KE. Turinc Let. 1. D. 
Harperin Datly News (1897) 12 Feb. 6/3 Higgledy-piggledy 
has been solemnly dethroned. 

C. adj. Void of order or regular plan ; confused, 
jumbled; topsy-turvy. 

1832 W. Irvine in Life § Lett. (1864) I]. 483 Robert the 
Devil is brought out in a higgledy-piggledy manner at 
various theatres, 1866 Sat. Nev. 2 June 647/1 Our principle 
of arrangeinent was the great higgledy-piggledy plan, 1890 
Daily News 8 Jan. 3/1 Ina higgledy-piggledy world like this 
it is impossible to make very nice distinctions between guod 
luck and good work. 

Higgle-haggle, v. [Reduplicated, combining 
HIGcLeand Haccue: cf. gbble-gabble, little-tattle, 
cte.] zzfr. To higgle or haggle with much alter- 
nation or ‘ coming and going’. 

1839-41 S. WARREN Ten Thousand a Year 11. vi. 145 After 
some little higgle-haggling he bought it. 1885 Lowe Sis- 
marck 1, ix. 633 This higgle-haggling was more than 
Bismarck could bear, and he lost his temper. 4 

Higgler (hi-gla:). Also 7 heglar, (8 hicklar), 
7-9 higler. [f. HiaGLe v.+-ER!.] 

1. One who higgles or chaffers in bargaining ; 
=HAccuer 2. 

‘App. the source of sense 2, as in the corresponding senses 
of HaccLer. See Pegge Ameci, Eng. Lang. 264. 

2. An itinerant dealer ; esp. a carrier or huckstcr 
who buys up ponltry and dairy produce, and sup- 
plies in exchange petty commodities from the shops 
Intown; = HAGGLER 3, CADGER I, 2. 

1637 J. Taytor (Water P.) Carriers’ Cosmogr. in Arb. 
Garner 1. 237 There doth come from Great Marlow in 
Buckinghamshire some higglers or demi-carriers. 1647 Litty 
Chr. Astrol. cxlix. 633 Hucksters, Heglars that buy and 
sell and forestall the Markets. 1722 De For Plague (1756) 
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167 Higlers, and such People as went to and from London 
witb Provisions. 1748 Riciarpson Clarissa (1811) III. Ix. 
335 An honest higler.. goes to town constantly on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. 1798 in Strand Mag. (1897) 
Aug. 216 Dressed in a drab jacket and had the appearance 
of being a hicklar. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 214 A person 
keeping a higler’s cart. 1891 1. Harpy Jess 11, 262 He was 
a foot-higgler now, having been ohliged to sell his .. borse, 
and he travelled with a basket on his arm. 

b. One who buys poultryto fatten for the market. 

1840 Fenny Cycl. XVIII. 476/2 Speckled colours are inost 
generally seen with the higgler. 1846 J. Baxter Liéér. 
fract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 220 The following method of fatten- 
ing fowls has been kindly furnished us by one of the first 
higglers in Sussex. 

+e. A horse used by a higgler. Ods. 

1719 D’Urrey Pills 1V.13 On Pads, Hawkers, Hunters, 
on Higlers and Racers. 

Higglery (hi-glori). 
gler’s business or ware. 

31769 De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit, (ed. 7) 11. 149 The Butter- 
market, with all the Sorts of Higglery Goods. 

a geting, vbl, sb. [f. HiGGLe v. + -1NG Vj 

1. The action of the vb. HicGie; close bargain- 
ing, chaffering ; stickling as to terms. 

1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser. §& Com. 78 There 
is much Higling and Wrangling for t’other Ten Pound. 
1776 ADAM Smitn IV, N. 1. v. (1869) I. 32 It is adjusted 
by the higgling and bargaining of the market, 1860 MoTLEY 
Netherl, (1868) 1, vi. 329 Saguntum was perishing while the 
higgling went on at Rome. 

2. The occupation of a I[11GGLER (senses 2, 2b). 

1790 J. B. Moreton A/ann. WV. Ind. 85 Vhat sort of traffic 
called higling. 1832 Boston Herald 22 May 3/3 [One] who 
keeps what is called a higgling team. 1882 Althenvum 
26 Aug. 271/2 Students of peculiar manners. .will be glad to 
obtain the capital paper on Sussex biggling. 

Hi-ggling, f//.c. [fas prec.+-1NG 7.] | That 
higgles ; cavilling, wrangling. 

1678 Otway Friendship in F. Epil.21 For shame leave off 
this higling way of Wit, Railing abroad, and roaring in the 
Pit. 1691 SHADWELL Scowrers iv. i, This morning I beat 
twenty higling-women. 1815 Sforting Alag, XLV. 225 The 
higgling disposition of the French. 1830 in Cobbett Aur. 
Rides (1385) 11. 308 A sort of higgling merchant. 

+ High, hi3, 54.1 Ods. Forms: 1 hyze, 3 
huje, huize, huie, hize, Ovm. hi3. [OE. Ayge 
=OS. hug? (MLG. hoge, hége, MDu. hoge, hoghe, 
hoghe, Du. heug), OUG. hugi, huge (MIG. hitge), 
ON. Aygr (Sw. Adg, Da. he), Goth. hugs:—OTeut. 
*hugi-z thought, understanding, mind ; an impor- 
tant word in the older Teut. langs., but early obs. 
in ME.; also lost in med.G. 

To the Teutonic root Avg- belong also Hiaut sé,2 and v.?, 
Hicutie v., Hicutry, Ho v.3 to care, Hoe sé.3 care, How, 
Ilowe v. and sé. care, with many words in tbe cognate langs.] 

Thought, intention, determination, purpose. 

a1o00 Seafarer 96 (Cod. Exon. 82 b) Ne ms him bonne 
-.mid hyze pencan. 
blide hige. cxz00 Trin. Coll. [Hont. 119 Pat he haue 
milce of us and gife us hi3e and mihte, to forleten and 
bireusen and beten ure sinnes. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 2777 A33..Sop- 
fasst hiz & hope onn himm. c¢ 1205 Lay. 2337 Mid sodfasten 
huize.  /6/d. 3033 Cordoille..nom hire leaf fulne huie, pat 
heo lizen nolden. /dfd. 4910 Mid sodfeste hu3e. 


High (hai), 2. and sd.2 Compared Hicuer, 
HIGHEST, q.v. Forms: a. 1 héah (héa-, héaz-), 
héh, 2 heah, (hah-, hach-, ha3-), 2-3 heh, 2-4 
heih, 2-5 he3, 3 heeh, hee3-, heeh3-, Orm. he3h, 
3-4 hei3, 3-5 hey, hei, 4 hey3, hei3h, hee3, heij, 
4-3 hegh,-e, heygh, heye, 4-6 heigh, Sc. heych, 
he, hee, 5- Sc. heich, (6 hech), 8. 3-5 hy3, hi3, 
4 hih, hi, hij, 4-5 hyh, hie3, 4-6 hygh, hy, 
hye, hie, 5- high (5 hyhe, y3e, 5-6 hyghe, 
highe, 6 hiegh, Sc. 6 hiech, hyech, 6—- hich, 
8- hie). [Com. Teut.: OF. Adah, héa-, héag- 
=OFris. hdch, hég (WFries. hacg, heag, heeg), 
ODu. Aéh (MDu. ooch, hog-e, Du. hoog), Om. 
hoéh (MLG. hoch, hog-e, ho, 1G. hoog), OHG. Adh 
(MHG., mod.G. hoch), ON. Ad-r (earlier 4-7 
from *thauhar), (Sw. hég, Da. hz), Goth. hauh-s:— 
OTcut. *hauho-z:—pre-Tent. *koukos: cf. Lith. 
kaukas swelling, boil, Jaukaras height, hill. OF. 
héah, héh, regularly gave ME. hégh, heygh (héx’), 
whence later Aee (still in Sc.); but in 14th c. this 
was narrowed to 423, high (hix ), whence hie, hy: 
cf. the parallel phonetic history of Die w., Eye. 
As with these words, Chaucer used both heigh (Acy) 
timing with seigh saw, and Ay, hye riming with 
Emelye, etc. ‘The final guttural began to be lost 
in the 14th c., as shown by the spellings Ae, hee, 
hey, hi, hit, hy(e; mod.Eng. retains the late ME. 
spelling Az?gh, with the pronunciation (hai).J 

A. adj. (Opposed, in most senses, to /ow.) 
I. Literal senscs. 

1. Of great or considcrable upward extent or 

magnitude ; extcnding far upward ; ‘long upwards’ 


(J.); lofty, tall. 

e825 Vesp, Psalter ciii{i). 18 Muntas hex. ¢ goo tr. Beda’s 
Hist, wx, xii. [xiv.] (1890) 194 On bodie heah. 971 Bilickd. 
Hom. 27 Upon swipe headune. c¢ 1000 Ecrric //om. 1. 166 
Uppan dam scylfe ps heagan temples. ¢ 1175 Lamé. Lom, 
93 Areran .. anne stepel swa hehne. 1497 R. Giouc. (1724) 
174 Pe heye hulle. «1300 Cursor Af, 11666 Scho bihild a 
tre was hei [v.77 bey, by, hegh]. ¢1300 Havelok 1071 He 


[f prec. + -y.] 


A hig- 


«1000 Cedmon's Daniel 117 Nazs hin - 


HIGH. 


was strong man and hey, 1382 Wycuir J/a/t. iv. 8 A ful 
hee3 h-ll, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl. 7. 463 ‘Ther saugh he 
hertes with hir hornes hye [v.r7. higbe, hihe, hys3e, hee). 
61394 P. Pl, Crede 208 Halles full hy3e, and houses full 
noble. «a 1400-50 Alerander 700 To he hight of be hye 
dyke, /bid. 4863 He clynterand torres. ¢ 1470 HENRY 
Wallace v. 300 In heich haddyr Wallace and thai can twyn. 
1483 Cath. digi. 180/1 Heghe, subdimus. 1535 CoverDALE 
Deut, ii. 10 Stronge people and hye of stature. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 1.1.8 The trees so straight and hy. 1698 
Frver Ace. £. (ndia & P. 150 Clad in Black Gowns.. with 
high round Caps flat at top. 1821 SHELLEY Epipsychid. 366 
‘The walls are high, the gates are strong. 

b. Rising considerably from a surface. //ich 
relief: see RELIEF. 

crooo Sax, Leechd. 11.96 Gif pws dolges ofras synd to 
hea. 1827 G. Hicoins Celtte Druids 216 Worked in high- 
relief. 1859 JEvuson Brittany viii. 122 ‘Vhe relief is not so 
high or bold. 

2. Having a (specified) upward dimension or 
extent. 

a 1000 in Shrine \Cokayne) 88 Gyldenu onlicnes twelf elna 
heah, @117§ Cott. Hom. 225 pritti fedme heah. ¢ 1340 
Cursor M, 1419 (Trin.) An ellen hy3e pei wore. 1547 
WrioTHEsLey Chron. (1875) I. 181 A rych herse .. of nyne 
stories heigh. 1596 Datryp ce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 35 
Sevin, or viii. cubites hich. 1597 Suaxs. 2 //en. JV, 1. 
34 When hee was a Crack, not thus high. 1633 I. James 
Voy. 43 The snow was..halfe legge high. «1726 Swirt 
Gulliver 1. vi, The common size of the natives is somewhat 
under six inches high. 1858 Hoce Veg. Kingd. 747 The 
Cabbage Palm. .is..a lofty tree 170 to 200 feet high. 

3. Situated far above the ground or some base ; 
far up; having a lofty position, Formerly with 
names of countries, and still of districts, denoting 
the upper (or inland) part, as High Asta, High 
Furness (cf. High Duten, /Tigh GeRrMAn). 

¢ 1000 /Etrric Lfom, 1, 170 Sede zebizde pone heagan 
heofenlican bigels, @ 1225 Aner. R. 166 pe heouene is swude 
heih. 1340 Hamrote #7. Conse, 3204 Hey Paraydise, bat 
blisful place. c1g00 Maunprv. Pref. (Roxb.) 3 Egipte 
fe hie and fe lawe. 1450-70 Golagros & Gaw. 252 Al thai 
that ar wrocht vndir the hie hevin. 1535 CoverDALe Jodit 
iii. ro At this voyce wente Sara in to an hye chamber of hir 
house. 1700 S, L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 75 Their Sconces 
lying so high, that they had a great command of us. 1776 
R. Cuanvier 7rav. Greece (1825) II. 2 The sharp end is very 
often high in the air. 1789 Burns ‘ H/rlite brew'd', The 
moon.. That’s blinkin’ in the lift sae hie. 1836 A. & 
‘Taytor Rhymes Nursery, The Star i, Up above the world 
so high, Like a diamond in the sky. 1859 ‘TENNYSON 
Guinevere 25 [He] Climb’d to the high top of the garden- 
wall. 1869 W.W. Hunter (¢/t/e) A Comparative Dictionary 
of the Non-Aryan Languages of India and High Asia. 

b. Situated at a specified distance above some 
level; (so far) up. 

1662 J. Stryre in Lett. Lit, Afen (Camden) 178 A very 
handsome [Chamber], and one pair of stairs high, 1722 De 
Foe (Plagne 1884) 72 She lay in the Garret four Story high. 
1839 R. S. Ropinson Nant. Steam Eng. 5 The limit of 
atmospheric air, supposed to be forty-five miles high. 

4. Of physical actions: Extending to or from a 


height ; performed at a height. 

With noun of action, and akin to the adv., the stages of 
development being 40 leap high, high leaping, a high leap. 

1596 Suaks. 1 //en. LV, 1. ti. 43 Now, in as low an ebb as 
the foot of the Ladder, and by and by in as high a flow as 
the ridge of the Gallowes. 1601 — A/¢s Well u. iii. 299 
Which should sustaine the bound and high curnet Of Marses 
fierie steed. 1625 Bacon Fss., Dispatch (Arb.) 243 It isnot 
the large Stride, or High Lift, that makes the Speed. 1711 
Snartess. Charac. (1737) I. 381 You might well expect the 
fate of Icarus, for your high-soaring. 1891 H.S Constante 
ftorses, Sport & War 20 High action will cause splints, 
speedy-cuts, and other unsoundnesses. 1897 RANJITSINIIJ1 
Cricket iv. 156 It.. enables the batsman to make a forcing- 
stroke along the ground instead of a risky high-drive. 

b. Of a vowel-sound : Produced with the tongue 
or some part of it in a high or raised position. 

1876 Sweer Handbk. Phonetics 11 Vhe vertical movements 
of the tongue produce various degrees of ‘height’, or distance 
fron the palate. . From among the infinite degrees of height 
three are selected, ‘high’, ‘mid’, and ‘low’. (/) is a high, 
(z) alow vowel, while (¢) as in ‘say’ is a mid vowel. 

II. Figurative senses. 

5. Of exalted rank, station, dignity, position, 
or estimation. (Of persons or their attributes; 
also, with emphatic force, in Azgh God, high heaven.) 

c 825 Hesp. Psalter \xxxviil, 28 [Ixxxix. 27] Ic..settu hine 
heane fore cyningumn eordan, /drd¢. xcviiifi}. 2 Dryhten in 
Sion micel and heh ofer alle fole. ¢117§ Lamb, Honr.19 
He wes..heh ouer heouene and ouer eorda. c1z00 ORMIN 
17393 Patt hezhe ma33stre Nicodein. cu1205 Lay. 21972 
And pus ber cleopede Howel hahes cunnes. @1300 Cursor 
44, 7945 (Cott.) Of he drightin stod be nan au. ¢1340 /i?, 
17300 (Trin.) Oner bo iewes.. As her prince an hy man. 
1340 HamroLe Pr. Consc. 1465 Now er we heghe, now er 
we lawe, ¢ 1380 Wycuir Sed, Wks. III. 199 Grete richessis 
and heize statis. c1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynton Prol. 3 
Princes and lordes of hie estate. 15.. in Dunbar's Poms 
(1893) 328 Befoir that hich grand Roy. 158 MurcasteR 
Positions xxxvii. (1887) 153 In any either hie or low 
kinde of life. 1603 Swaxs. A/eas. for AL, u. ii. 121 Man, 
proud nian, Drest in a little briefe xuthoritie .. Plaies such 
phantastique tricks before high heauen, As makes the 
Angels weepe. 1613 MippLeton Trinmphs Truth Wks. 
(Bullen) VII. 260 Like one of high blood that hath married 
base. 1713 SteeLe Lnglishon, No. 54. 344 Sir Francis Wal- 
singham was .. higb in the Queen’s Favour. 1727 De For 
Protest, Monast. 6 He had ,. always liv'd in what we call 
high Life. 1759 Towntey (¢it/e) High Life Below Stairs. 
1859 TENNYSON Guinevere 560 Hereafter. . Wetwomay mect 
before high God. 1895 Douctas in Bookman Oct. 22/2 The 
high position France had attained in 1684. 

ob. The Most High the Supreme Being; God. 
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HIGH. 


1613 Bisce Ps, Ixxiii. 11 How doth God know? and is there 
knowledge in the most High? (1382 Wycuir in heiz3te; 1388 
an heize; 1535 Coverp. the most hyest]. 1667 Mitton 
J’. L. Vi. 906 A despite don against the most High. 1755 
Man No. 28. 6 Revelation represents the Most-High to us 
us the most beneficent fountain of joy. 

6. Of exaltcd quality, charaeter, or style; of 
lofty, elevated, or superior kind; high-class. (Hence 
frequently in titles: see 20.) 

c897 K. AEirrep Gregory's fast. \vi. 433 Buton done 
hean foredonc and da gesceadwisnesse dura godena monna. 
Lbid. \xiii. 459 Sio hea lar is betere manegum monnum 


to helanne. c2175 Lamb, /fom. 17 fe jet he 3ef us 
ane heze 3efe. ¢1230 //ali Afeid. 13 Ipe heze_ blisse of 
heuene. 1380 Wycuir Ser. Sel. Wks. 1. 16 Pei clepen it 


hey: rizt-wisnenesse. 1485 Caxton St. Wene/r. 1 A manof 
hye merite. 1500-20 Duxsar Poems Ixxxviii. 3 Of high 
renoun, riches and royaltie 1569 J. Rocers G/. Gully Lone 
183 Surely it is an highe and pure love. 1715-20 Pops. /diad 
11, 404 Where now are all your high resolves at last? 1957 
Foorr. Author 1. Wks. 1799 1. 135 His peculiarities require 
infimte labour and high finishing. 1802 Worpsw. Sov. 
‘O Friend ( 1 know not, Plain living and high thinking 
are no more, 1808 Scorr Alarm. tu. xiii, High minds, of 
native pride and force, Most deeply feel thy pangs, Reinorse | 
1817 SHettey Hynn /ntell, Beauty vy, Hopes of high talk 
with the departed dead. 1856 KinGstey lays & Purit. 31 
They railed in their ignorance. .at high art and allart. 1870 
Brains Encycl. Rur. Sports § 460 The account given is not 
in unison with our notions of high play. 

b. Of great eonsequetice; important, weighty, 
grave, serious. 

¢1z00 Oamin Ded. 66 Heh wikenn alls itt semebb. 13.. 
Gaw, & Gr. Kut. 1051 A he3e ernde and a hasty me hade 
fro po wonez. ¢1500 Vhree Wings’ Sons 81 Wise ynough to 
conduyte an hy matier. 1646 Sir'l’. Browne Pseud. £f.1. 
ii, 5 A high and capitall errour, 1685 6 EArt SUNOERLAND 
13 Feb. in Macaulay ist. Zug. v. (1371) |. 320 vote, Making 
a composilion. .for the high Misdemeanour they have been 
guilty of. 1699 Bentiey /’had. 213 The accusation isa very 
high one. 1730 in Swift's Lett, (1768 IV. 249 Of very Heh 
consequence to the whole kingdom. 1815 Scott Ld. of /sles 
vi. iv, When lidings of high weight were borne To thal lone 
island's shore. 1849 Macautay A/ist. ng. vi. II. 126 On 
pain of his high displeasure. 1863 H. Cox /ustft.1. vii 81 
Accused of high crimes and misdemeanours ugainst the state. 

c. Advanced, abstruse, ditheult to comprehend 
(now only in partictlar colloeations) ; + difficult 
to perform, ardtious (ods.). 

1382 Wycuir Prov. xxiv. 7 Ful hee3 to the fool is wisdam. 
1471 Riptey Comp. Aéch. 1. xiii. in Ashm. | 1652) 132 When 
they such hygh thyngs don take in hond, Whych they in 
Noe wyse understonde. a 1533 Lo. Bekners Gokd, Bk. A. 
Aurel. (1546) ij, So high sentences, as he wrot. a 1563 
Ascnam Scholem,. 1. (Arb.) 32 Neuer passe farre forward in 
hie and hard sciences. 1611 Biste /’s. cxxxix. 6 Such 
knowledge is too wonderfull for me: it is high, | cannot 
attaine vnto il. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1x. 602 Speculations 
high or deep. -3/od. A branch of High Mathematics. 

7. Chief, principal, main; special. (In OE. 
usually in eombination, as Aéahburh chief town, 
héahsynn eapital sin, etc.: see 19.) Now only 
in particular collocations: see Illich roan, etc. 

a1300 Cursor AL. 10428 For pair hei fest sake. ¢ 1380 
Wycur Se/. Wks. 11. 341 He was not clepid .. hi3 discipte 
of Crist. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 8738 Full solenly besyde the 
high aulter. 1490 Caxton Lueycdos xxii. 84 We wryte..the 
hyghe festes wyth rede lettres of coloure of purpre. ¢1553 
Cuancetour Bk, Emp. Russia in Hakluyt (1886) IE. 40 
A place..where the hie market is holden on Saint Nicholas 
day. 16az Cattis Stat. Severs (1647) 88 There is no dif- 
ference touching repairs of the High streams and the high- 
ways in my opinion. 1667 Primatr City & C. Butld. 72 
Houses which front high and Principal Streets. 

8.'Kich in flavour or quality; luxurious. (Of 
food or drink (04s.), or of feeding.) 

¢ 1384 in Wyclif’s Wks. (1880) 157 To drynke heize wynes. 
1597 SHaks. 2 /len. /V,1. i. 10 Like a Horse Full of high 
Feeding. 1616 in J. Russell //azgs vi. (1881) 138 It was 
over high meat for my weak stomach to digest. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 48 Almonds that are not of so high a taste as 
Flesh. 1723 Swirt Sted/a at Wood.park 21 Prouder than 
the devil With feeding high and treatment civil. 1732 Law 
Serious C. vi. (ed. 2) 83 High eating and drinking, fine 
cloaths and fine houses. 1883 F. M. Crawrorp A/r, /saacs 
2 Patient under blows and abstemious under high-feeding. 

9. Of meat, esp. game: Tending towards deeom- 
position; slightly tainted: usually as a desirable 
condition. 

1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIIH. 258 The first place to ascer- 
tain if they (partridges] are beginning to be high, is the in- 
side of their bills. 1825 C. M.Westmacotr Eng, Spy 1.112 
The fish is rather high. 1879 F. Pottox Sfort Brit. 
Burmah 1. 168 Alligators and crocodiles..prefer their food 
very high. 

Jig. 1870 Lowey Study Wind, 161 A jest or a proverb 
(if'a little high he liked them none the worse). 

O. Of qualities, conditions, and actions, physical 
or other: Of great amount, degree, force, or value ; 
great, intense, extreme ; strong, forcible, violent. 

Often in reference to a vertical graduated scale on which 
the magnitude or intensity of some action records itself hy 
upward extension, or is marked by the position of lines, etc. 

13.. Z£.£. Addit. P. B.976 pe wenches. .folged..Trynande 
ay a hy3e trot pat torne neuer dorsten. ¢1386 Craucer 
Knt.'s T.940 Now looketh is nat that an heigh folye. c1460 
Towneley Alyst. (Surtees) 84 When ryches is he, Then comys 
poverte. 31534 More On the Passton Introd. Wks. 1272/1 
What stale .. hath not high cause to tremble and quake ? 
1865-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Ardentissimus color ..avery 
high or glisteryng redde colour. 1601 R. Jounnson Kingid. 
& Comm. (1603) 22 Where they are in high request. 1607 
Suaxs. Tinon iv. iii. 433 Till the high Feauor seeth your 
hlood to froth. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. & ALor. 69 To sel their 
liues at as high a rate as possibly they can. 1634 Sir T. 
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Hereert Trav. 5 Wee had the winde high and large. 1674 
Martiniere } oy. N. Countries 61 Even their Crowes are 
white, to as high a degree as our Swans. 1691 Locke 
Lower. Interest Wks. 1727 II. 72 The Exchange is High. 
1693 Woop Life (O. H. S.) FIT. 438 Earl of Westmorland 
also died, as ‘tis reported,with high drinking, 17:4 Appisox 
Spect. No. 418 p 8 Flowers with richer Scents and higher 
Colours. 19714 £r. Bk. of Rates 3 When any high Duties 
were imposed upon the French Trade in England. 1722 
De For Vlague (1884) 118 The Plague was so high, as that 
there dy"d gvoo a Week. 1989 M. Mapan /ersius (1795) 
44 note, Who think ita high joke. 1804 W. Tenant fd. 
Recreat, (ed. 2) 1. 65 Rent tn Calcutta still continues high. 
1820 Scoxesny dice. Arctic Reg. |. 350 note, The tempera- 
ture in London was as high asg3°. 5. 1842S. Lover //andy 
andy i.g Who .. had got the horse into a good high trot. 
3897 AtupcttT Syst. Aled. 11.958 An ential constituent of 
several of the high explosives. 

+b. Of the voice: Raised, elevated, loud. Oés. 

€ 1205, a4 1225 [see Hicutr A. 18, Hicuest A.1p). ¢ 1250 
Gen. & Ex, 2780 God sente an steuene, bri3t and he3z; 
‘ Moyses, moyses, do of din s[fhJon’. 13.. Gaz. & Gr. Ant. 
1165 Hunterez with hy3e horne hasted hem after. c1400 
Rowland & U.835 And vp he keste ane heghe cry. 1§26 
Pigr. Perf. W. de W. 1531) 92b, With hygh & clamorous 
wordes or speche. 1565 in Liturgy. Serv. Q. Eliz, (Parker 
Soc.) 521 After the Psalm the prayer lollowing shall be said 
by the minister alone, with a high voice. 1646 F. Hawkins 
Youth's Behav. 1. (1663) 15 Shew no sign of choler, nor speak 
to him with too high an accent. 1776 /yialof Nundoc. 77/1 
Nor did he read it in so high a voice, that I should hear it. 

c. Geog. Of latitude: Denoted by a high num- 
ber; at a great distance from the equator. 

19748 Anson's Voy. . v. 182 Very high latitudes not far 
from the polar circle. 1788 Wrstrey I¥ks. (1872) VI. 282 
Many other provinces in America, even as high as New- 
foundland and Nova-Scotia. 1823 Scorrsny I hale Fishery 

1 This kind of fog, peculiar to high latitudes. 1857 Lo. 

Urrertin (ttle) Letters from Iligh Latitudes. 

td. With defining words, denoting the propor- 
tion of prectous metal to alloy: = Fine a. 2b. 

15994 Ptat Fewell-ho wt. 85 The golde being 24 Carots 
high, & the siluer 12 ounces fine. 

e. High-prieed, expenstve, costly, dear. 

1927 Swirt To Farl af Oxford Wks. 1755 III. 1. 47, 
I suppose now stocks are high. 1823 Byron Age of Bronze 
xiv, But bread was high, the fariner paid his way. 1889 
A.C. Gunter That Frenchman xvii, This palace alone is 
worth a fortune, situated ..in the fashionable quarter of 
St. Petersburg, where land is very high. 

f. Played for large stakes. 

1828 Scort #. As. Perth aiii, You are playing a high 
game, look you play it fairly. 1889 Law Acp. Weekly 
Notes 212 A notice cautioning members against high play. 

ll. Of time ora season: Well advaneed ; fully 
come, complete. (In high noon, high day, the 
notion that the sun is high in the heavens is often 
present. ) 

¢1275 Passion Our Lord 657 in O. EF. Alisc. 56 At pon 
heye vndarne .. per hi were to-gadere. a1300 Floriz & B/. 
151 Bipat hit was middai hi3 Floriz was be brigge ni3. ¢ 1350 
Wl. Palerne 2066, 1 seiz hire nouzt sep hie3 midni3zt. 1362 
Lancu. /”. Pé. A. vit. 105 At hei3 prime perkyn lette pe plou3 
stonde. 1393 /éid. C. xix. 139 Til plenitudo temporis hih 
tyme a-prochede. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. ccxxxii. 322 
Tyle it was past hyenone. 1546 J. Heyvwoon Prov. (1867) 41 
We will dyne fyrst..it is noone hy. 1981 LamBarve Efren. 
1. vil. 1588) 36 It was... high time to make a contrary law. 
1611 Binte Nom. xiii. 11 Now it is high time to awake out 
of sleepe. 1655 H. Vaucuan Silex Scint. 1. Regenerat. i, 
It was high-spring, and all the way Primrosed, and hung 
with shade. 1693 G. Pootey in PAil. Trans. XVII. 673 
Sometimes the Courses Seams or Rakes.. are perpen- 
dicular, which they call the IIigh time of the Day, or 
Twelve a Clock. 19733 Steere Englishm. No. 42. 273 It is 
high Time for every Inglishman to exert himself in Behalf 
of his Country. 1828 J. R. Best /taly as it fs 228 The high 
bathing season of Leghorn. 1860 Miss Mutocx Domestic 
Stories (1862) 100 It was high summer, too, on the earth. 

12. ‘Far advanced into antiquity’ (J.); of early 
date, aneient. In phr. high antiquity is blended 
the notion of ascending ‘ up the stream of time’. 

160: R. Jonnson Adngd. & Commi. (1603) 28 Of no higher 
times, then when they first began. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. V.xxii.330 The nominal observation of the several 
dayes of the week .. is very high, and as old as the ancient 
Egyptians. 1774 Warton Hest. Eng. Poetry (1775) 1. 3 
Poems of high antiquity. 1793 Hety tr. O' Flaherty's Ogygia 
Addr. 6 Too high a date. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Text N. 
Test. 17 A genuiwe semblance of high antiquity. 

18. Of or in reference to musieal sounds: Pro- 
dueed or characterized by relatively rapid vibra- 
tions; acute in pitch ; shrill. 

1390 Gower Cov/. III. 90 Now highe notes and now lowe, 
As by the gamme a man may knowe. 1573-80 Baret A/v. 
H 369 An Heigh, or shrill sound, extents sonus. 1597 
Mortiry /2trod. Asis, 166 Songs which are made for the 
high key. 1674 PLavrorp Séi// A/us. 11. 93, Raise your 
Treble or smattest string as high as conveniently it will 
hear without breaking. 1705 S. Sewatt Diary 28 Dec. 11879) 
II. 151, I.. went into a Key much too high. 1875 BLaserNa 
Theory Sound iv, Every ear .. distinguishes a high note 
from a low one... The low potes are characterised by the 
small numher, the high notes hy the large number of their 
vibrations per second. ‘ 

14. Showing pride, self-exaltation, resentment, or 
the like; haughty, pretentious, arrogant, overbear- 
ing; wrathfol, angry. Of words, actions, feelings, 
ete.: henee (now only dra/.) of persons. In high 
words now often blended with sense 10 b. 

¢1208 Lay. 1503 He3e word he speked pet alle heo wullet 
quellen Quic pat heo finded. 1297 R. Giovuc. (1724) 442 
Poru som heye herte per wax a lute stryf Bytuene pe Erl of 
Aungeo, & pe emperesse hys wyf. 1375 Barpour Srice vi 
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116 His hert, that wes slout and he, Consalit hym allane lo 
byde. c14g0 tr. De /mitatione 1. i. 2 High wordes yakib 
not a man holy & riz3twise. 1523 Lp. Berners Frofss. 
ccxxxi. 313 A man of hye mynde, right cruell, and full of 
yuell condycions. c1560 A. Scotr /oems (5. T. S.) xxvii, 
2 Quhen scho growis heich, I draw on dreich, To vesy and 

chald the end. 1647 Crarrnvon //ist. Keb. v1. $ 166 The 
Soldiery..grew very high. and would obey no Orders..but 
of their own making. 1648 MiLtox 7enure Kings 1650) 13 
No Prince not drunk with high mind would arrogate so 
unreasonably above human condition. 1660-1 Perys Diary 
20 Mar., Indeed the Bishops are so high, that very few do 
love them. 1710 STEELE 7atler No. 231 P 2 [She] had from 
her Infancy discovered so imperious a Temper (usually 
called a High Spirit) that [etc.}. 1781 Cowrer Truth 93 
High in demand, though lowly in pretence. 1806 R. Cum- 
BERLAND J/e7, (1807 Il. 156 The witd woman. .was at high 
words with the witches, 1849 Macautay //rs/. /ing. ix. I. 
404 Many who talked in high language abcut sacrificing 
their lives and fortunes for their country. 

+b. Zealous, eager, ‘keen’. Obs. 

1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex, i’ 1/ (1867) 10 He is high for 
the House of Austria, and would be flayed alive for the 
King of Spain, 1692 Lutrurte Brief Nel, 1857) TIT 611 
The house of lords were high on the lord Huntington and 
Marlboroughs commitment. 1704 (see Hicu-Cuukcuman). 
1706-9 M. Tinvart Aights of Christ. Ch. iv. 144 Our first 
Reforiners were as Low for Church, as they were Iligh for 
Religion. 

15. I.xtreme in opinion (esp. religious or politi- 
cal) ; carrying an opinion or doetrine to an extreme. 

1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V_ 14 To prove, against 
the Socinians and the high atheists of the day .. that there 
is a hell, a place of torment. 1829 I. Tavior Futhus. iv. 
(1867 77 A.. plunge from the pinnacle of high belief, into 
the bottomless gulf of universal scepticism. 1885 H. O. 
Wakeman J//ist. Relig, Eng. xi. 119 As men grasped high 
Sacramental doctrine more and more a 1890 Cutxcit Ox- 
Sord Movem. xvi. (1891) 295 It was a high Anglican sermon. 
Mod. A gh Calvinist, a bigh Ritualist, a high Tory, ’ 

b. spec. — Hicn Cuvien, A. 

1706-9 Mo ‘Tinpare Rights of Christ. Ch. iv. 145 “Tis no 
wonder the Highfliers treat ‘em [16th c. Reformers] so, since 
in all their Notions concerning the Power of the Clergy, they 
ure too High for the Reformation. 1710 Anpison /atler 
No. 220 P3 The preseni Constitution of our Church, as 
divided into High and Low. a173%4 Nortu A.xvam. in. Vv. 
§ 49 (1740) 345 Conformable Loyal Gentlemen, whom we 
will cry down for High Men, that is Adherenis to Popery. 
1827 Wokpsw. Sacheverel 9 High and Low, Watch-words 
of Party, on all tongues are rife; As if a Church.. must 
owe ‘To opposites and “erce extremes her life. 

16. Emotionally exalted; elated, merry, hilar- 
ious: chiefly in phr. Aigh spirits. 

1738 Swirt Pol. Conversa‘, 26 You would not have one be 
always on the high Grin. 1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia, 
Acc. Wager (1778) 48 The men were in high spirits fiom 
the prospect they had of getting off in the long-boat. 1782 
Map. D’Arstay Diary 12 Aug., Daddy Crisp..as usual, 
high in glee and kindness at the meeting. 1849 MacavLay 
dist. Eng. iv. 1. 435 When his health was good and his 
spirits high, he was a scoffer. 1897 Max Pemprrton in 
Windsor Mag. Jap. 269/1 I’ve had a high old time hunting 
up six dozen of ’53. 

b. Excited with drink, intoxicated. slang, 

1627 Mav Lucan x. 496 He's high with wine. 1639 Mas- 
sinceR Unnat, Combat i. ii, When we are at the banquet, 
And high in our cups. 1846 J. Tavtor Upper Canada 106, 
I met three gentlemen.. and they were all high. 1 
Natron (N. Y.) 28 July 66/3, 1 was told that Governor and 
legislators would get high on whiskey illegally sold on the 
evening of the very day when they had passed a stringept 
amendment to the {Maine} law. i , 

III. 17. Phrases. a. /itgh and dry: said of 
a vessel cast or drawn up on shore ont of the 
water; hence fig. out of the enrrent of events or 
progress, ‘ stranded’ (sometimes with allusion to 


senses 5, 14, or 15, and to Dry a. sense 17). 

High-and-dry church, a nickname for the old High 
Church party, as distinguished from that which originated 
with the roth c. Oxford movement. 

18zz R. G. WatLace 15 I's. /ud. 48 Another surf sent 
Ensign George True high and dry on the beach, 1852 
Hllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 359 Dry dock. .for laying up ships 
of war out of commission, or ships ‘in ordinary’, high and 
dry. 1857 TroLtore Barchester T. 39 (Hoppe) That party 
which is now scandalously called the high-and-dry church. 
1864 J. H. Newman Afol. 282 Principles .. which went 
beyond that particular defence which high-and-dry men 
thought perfection. 1891 Sfectator 10 Oct. 487 The hig 
and-dry aristocrats who looked on him as a tradesman. | 

b. With (tin, through) a high hand: wi 
imperious or absolute exercise of power; imperi- 
ously. So fo take the high hand, etc. 

1382 Wycuir Nien, xxxiii. 3 Therfor thei goon forth 
an hi3 hoond (1535 CoverpaLe, thorow an hye hand 
1611 with an high hand]. 1596 Be. W. Bartow Three Sei 
ii. 92 Much more will hee scourge them that sinne with 
hie hand. 1622 Masce tr. Aleman's Guzman d@ AY. 
Carrying .. alla kinde of high hand over their wiues. 
Aten Address Nonconf. 171 In truth he had with a h 
hand forbidden it. 1808 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. Iv. 
Anarmy that, to he successful and carry things with a hi 
hand, ought to be able to move. 1837 Cartyie Ff», Rev. Il 
1v. ii, The dominant party carrying it with a high hi 
1883 STEVENSON Si/verado Sg. 71, I took the high hai 
in despair, said there must be no more talk of T. coming b 

c. On the high horse: see Horse. 
a. High and low: (people) of all conditions. 
¢ 1200 Moral Ode 164 in Trin. Coll. Hom., Par sullen € 
ninges ben to be heie and to be lo3e. 241366 Craucer Ko: 
Rose 1252 Curtesye, What preised was of lowe & hye. 
CoverDace Ps. xIviiili}. 2 Hye & lowe, riche & poore, 
with another. 1598 SHaks. Merry W. 11. 1. 117 He wo 
both high and low, both rich and poor, both yong apd ole 
378: CowreEr /fofe 312 That all might mark—knight, menial, 
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bigh, and low. 1894 Giapstone Horace Odes i. i. 15 One 
lot for high and low to draw. — ; ; 

+e. /n high and low: inall parts; inall points 
or respeets ; wholly, entirely. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor AI, 27098 Alle bis werld on lagh and hei Es 
nackind forwit cristis el. ¢1386 Cuaucer Prod. 816 And we 
wol reuled heen at his deuys In heigh and lough. 1428 
Surtees Misc. (1888) 5 In begh and lawe he submyt hym to 
y® grace and awarde of y* Mayr and Counsell, 

f. High and mighty: (a) formerly used as an 
epithet of dignity ; (4) collog. Imperious, arrogant ; 
affecting airs of superiority. Elence High-and- 
mightiness : the quality of being ‘high and mighty’; 
also as a title of dignity or a mock title; also 
erron. for High mightiness : see MIGHTINESS. 

rgoo in E}lis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 3 Right heigb and 
myghty Prynce, my goode and gracious Lorde. 1419 /béd. 
65 Moste hy and moste my3ty Prynce. 1423 in 15/2 Xef. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. vi. 33 Ane he and myclity lord, 
George of Dunbare, Erl ofthe March. 1548 Haut Chrou., 
Edw. 1V 229 Right higb and mightie prince, rizht puyssaunt 
and noble kyng. 1559 Bk. Com. Prayer, Prayer Queen, O 
Lord our heuenly father, higb and mighty, King of Kynges, 
1654 WHITLOCK Zoofomia 83 yook-learned Physitians, against 
which they hring in their high and migbty word Experience, 
1694 tr. Milton's Lett. State 1 Apr an. 1656, Most High 
and Mighty Lords, our dearest Friends. 1825 J. W. Croker 
Diary Nov. in C. Papers (1884), Lord Grey, 1n his high and 
mighty way, was proceeding to make light of all this. 18655 
THackeray Newcomes 1. 229 Some of those bankers are as 
high and mighty as the oldest families. 1876 Fam. /lerald 
30 Dec. 129/2, I feel certain his serene high-and-mightiness 
has never ridden in a hay-waggon in his life. 1896 Wests. 
Gaz, 13 June 2/2 This bigh-and-mightiness is not calculated 
to endear the Under-Secretary to the Press in general. 

g. Mligh prior’: a burlesque alteration of A 
PrioktI, eonnoting lofty or unfounded assumption. 

1742 Pope Dunc. 1v. 471 We nobly take the high Priori 
Road. 1851 Mitt Logic tii. (ed. 3) I. 209, 1 am unahle to 
see why we should he .. constrained to travel the ‘high 
priori road ' by the arbitrary fiat of logicians. 

h. On the high ropes (eollog.): in an elated, 
disdainful or enraged mood, 

ax700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crews.v. Rope, Upon the High- 
ropes, Cock-a-hoop. 1707 Hearne Collect. 24 Feb.(O. H.S.) 
1. 336 Hei! day! What in the High-Rope! a high-Flyer 
& a Tantivi! 1708 Motreux Radeluis v. xviii, He was 
upon the High-Rope and began to rail at them like mad. 
19773 GoLosm. Stoops to Cong. uu. Wks. (Globe) 653/2 All upon 
the high rope! His uncle a colonel! 1838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick. xxxi, I went there the night hefore last, but sbe was 
quite on the high ropes ahout something. 

18. On high (rarely upon, of high) [orig.an high, 
also reduced to A-H1cH: ef. alow, aloud, afar, 
anear; when the full form was retained, az was 
at length changed to ox: sce AN frep.). 

a. In or to a height, above, aloft; sfec. up to 
or in heaven. : 

¢1200 Vices §& Virtnes 95 De faste hope hafd hire stede up 
an heih. ¢1200 7rtx. Coll. ‘om, 111 Ure helende pe was 
pis dai heued on hegh. «1300 Curser A/, 708 All thinges.. 
On hei, on lau, on land, on see. ¢ 1386 Cuaccer Frankl, T. 
121 Hire todisporte vp on the hank an [v.y. on] heigh. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxiiii. (1482) 284 There hyr heedes 
were set vpon high. 1535 Coverpare /sa. xl. 25 Lift vp 
poure eyes an hie, and considre. 161 Bisrr Ps. cxiii. 5 The 

ord our God, who dwelleth on high. 1687 Drypen Song 
St. Cecilia's Day 61 ‘The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shall live, the living die. 1834 Mepwin sleler 
in Wales 11. 305 Froin boats below, and roofs on high. 1870 
L’EstraNnce A/iss A/ttford 1, 231 That heart-breathed sizh 
Which for thy life ascends on bigh. 

+b. With a ‘iigh’ or raised voiee; loudly; 
aloud. (Also of high.) Obs. 

¢x2z90 Beket 1288 in S. Lug. Leg. 1.143 And bi-gan to 
telle is tale on hei3 [47S. //arl. 2277 anhe3]. ¢1330 R. 
Brune Chron. (1810) 139 Whan pis was set & stabled, & 
pes cried on hii. a@1q450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 40 He herde 
+-iangle, and horde of highe. 1519 /n¢erl. 4 Elem. in Haz. 
Dodsiey 1. 23 1f we call any thing on high, ‘he taverner 
will answer. 1659 D. Pett /mpr. Sea 313 Some of the 
prisoners have been heard to shout on high. 

te. fg. To an intense or high degree. td. 
?Openly, publicly. Qds. 

1393 Lanot. P. PY. C. vit. 124 Til ich, wratth, waxe an 
hyh and walke with hem bothe, ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 744 
Suche on he was alle his leuyng. 

e@. from on high (rarely from high): from 
a high place or position ; spec. from heaven. 

€1380 Sir Kerumb, 2327 Pe Amyral pat was so riche, ys 
falle doun fram an he}. 1526 TinpaLe Zohn iii. 31 He that 
commeth from an hye is aboue all. 1531 — Exp. 1 Fohu 
(1537! 6 He which euer crepeth..can not fall from anh gh. 
w6tr Biste Luke i. 78 The dayspring from on high fok 
visited us. 1697 Drypen | trg. Georg. tit. 681 ‘Their Flock’s 

Father (forc'd from higb to leap) Swims down the Stream, 
1742 Gray Eton Coll. viii, Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 
‘Then whirl the wretch from high. 1819 Heer // yin § From 
Greentand's icy mountains’ tii, We, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high. 


IV. Combinations and special eollocations. 
19. In OF. 4éah was very often combined with a 
subst. (=Skr. karmadhiraya compounds), instead 
of standing in grammatieal concord with it; several 
of these combinations or compounds came into 
ME., where they were often written divisim, and 
were thus recognizable only by the uninflected 
form of the adj.; when adjective inflexions were 
lost, therc was nothing to distinguish these from 
the ordinary use of the adj. before a sb. 
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Among these may be mentioned the following: 
a. in lit. sense ‘lofty’, as héak-beorg high moun- 
tain; /dah-clzf high cliff; Aéah-déor high deer, 
stag; A¢ak-fiéd high flood, high tide, deluge ; 
héah-lond Hicuvann; Aéah-se high or deep 
Sea; héah-setl (SETTLE) high seat, throne, seat of 
honour; Acah-weofod high altar (WEVED): the 
last three passing into b. High in degree, rank, 
or dignity, excellent, main, chief, as héah-burh 
chief town; héah-craft excellent art or skill; 
héah-freols high festival; héah-messe high Mass ; 
héah-nama great or exalted name; kdéah-strvt 
HficH street; Aéah-synn mortal sin, cardinal sin ; 
héah-ttd HIGH Tipe, 

¢888 K. E.rrep Soeth. i, Pr is Creca heah burg and 
heora cynestol. ags0 Durham Ritual (Surtees) 5 Gisa:gi 
folce minvm hehsynna hiara. a Lindisf, Gosp. John 
xix. 13 Se groefa .. gebrohte bute done halend & sett fore 
dem heh-sedle. 1000 Czdmon's Dan. 699 To pxre heah- 
byrig pzt hie Babilone ahrecan mihton. c¢ 1000 Ecgherht's 
Confess. Pref. in Vhorpe Ags. Laws II. 132 (Bosw.) Bebeorh 
Se wid da eahta heahsynna. a1100 O. FE. Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1086 Swa swide he lufode pa hea deor swilce he 
weere heora fader. ¢ 1200 7rin. Coll. //om. 91 In his heoré- 
liche he3 settle. ¢12z00 OrMIN 4172 Itt iss a33 heh messeda33. 

c. esp. in names of offices and dignities, with 
sense ‘ chief, prineipal, highest, head, arch-’, some- 
times passing into the absolute sense, ‘of high 
rank or dignity, exalted, lofty’: e.g. Aéah-biscop 
high bishop, archbishop, pontiff ; Aéahk-boda (ME. 
hehbode) archangel; Aéah-cyning high king, ehief 
king; Aéah-diacon archdeacon; /éah-ealdor chief 
elder or ruler; héah-caldormann chief alderman 
or ruler; Aéah-engel (ME. heh-engel) archangel ; 
héahfeder (ME. hehfader) high father, great father, 
patriarch; Adéah-zeréfa high REEVE; héah-god high 
God, the Most High; /éah-liétce high leech, emi- 
nent physician; /Adéah-sacerd chief priest; héah- 
fegen \iigh thane, chief minister; etc. 

heowulf \Z.) 1039 Pat was hilde-setl heah cyninges. 971 
Blickl. Hom. 25 Mid heabfaderum & apostolum, /éfd, 147 
Micahel se heahengel se was ealra engla ealderman. ¢ 1000 
Laws of Wihktred Pref. (Schmid), Birhtwald Bretone heah- 
biscop. ¢ 1000 Laws of /Ethelstan Pref, (ihid.), Mid 
aebeahte Wulfhelmes mines heh-bisceopes. ¢ 1000 Ags. /’s. 
(Th.) Ivifil 2 Heonan ic cleopize to heah Gode. ¢ 1050 
Byrhtferth's Landboe in Anglia VII. 3:10:27 Se heah 
engel gabriel. ax175 Cott, //om. 219 Angelt (boden) arch- 
angeli (hahbeden). /6f. 239 Per he sit .. mid his apostlen 
mid be hajefaderen, ¢r200 /'rxin. Coll, [/om. 125 Ure 
drihten sende his he3 engel gabriel to., zacharie. ¢ 1200 
Orin 17107 Patt kinedom batt Godd Hehfaderr rixlepp 
inne. 13.. Sex Beues (A.) 1873 Hiz dekne ich wile make 
be. 1549 Latimer 2nd Serm. bef. Edw. VI, ‘Yo Rdr. 
(Arh. 46 The office of the high bishoppe. 1551 Rosinson 
tr. More's Utop. Ep. to Giles (Arb.) 24 Sente thether by the 
hieghe Byshoppe. 1890 J. Hraty /nsula Sanctorum 539 
It_was to this lonely but sweet retreat that Ireland's last 
High-king retired to die. : 

O. On the analogy of the prceeding (19 ¢), fre- 
quently used with later official titles, implying the 
supreme officer or dignitary, or the officer who 
fulfils the function to the prince or state. 

(Usually written as two words, but sometimes hyphened) 
e.g. High Admiral, Bailif, Chamberlain, Chancellor, 
Commissioner, Constable, Fustice, Alarshalt, Master, 
Mightiness, Keeve, Sheriff, Steward, Treasurer, etc. See 
these words. 

@ 1300 Cursor J, 4617 Stiward..Sal pou be made, and hei 
tustis. /6sd. 5008 Par vs tok be hei baili. /é¢¢. 10341 Toseph 
.. pat of egypti was hei stiward. 13.. K. Adis. 270 Oo 
madame, he seide, Olympyas, Heize maister in Egipte j was. 
1526 TinDALE Acts xxiii.19 The hye captayne toke hym by 
the hond and went a parte with hym out of tbe waye. 1583 
N. ey oe (1894) 254 From the Quenes majestie or 
from her Lord pre Adinyrall, 1589 //ay any Work 27 The 
offices of our L. high Chancellor, high Treasurer, and high 
Steward of Englande. 1662 Wooo Lyé 10 Nov, (O. 11. S.) 
I. 461 To be high-sherriff of Oxfordshire, 1747 Gentl, Mag. 
s10/x Whereby his males pacifick dispositions had been 
inade manifest to their High Mightinesses. 1805 N. NicHoLts 
Corr. w. Gray (1843) 33 The contest for the high stewardship 
at Cambridge, hetween Lord Hardwick and Lord Sandwich. 
1824 Watr S61. Brit. 11. 4 Civ b, Townley, James.. High 
Master of the Merchant-Taylor’s School. “1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's list. Ref. 1. 497 The hands of the high chamber- 
lain, William of Croi, Lord of Chievres, 

21. In other collocations with specialized sense ; 
high Change, the time of greatest activity on 
"Change, or the Exchange itself at such a time 
(cf. 11); high cross, a cross set on a pedestal in 
a market-place or in the centre of a town or vil- 
lage; + high game, a form of cheating at cards; 
hizh go (collog.), a bout of merriment, a frolic, a 
‘spree’; + high-head, a high head-dress, sueh as 
those fashionable in England in the 18th c.; 
+ high-law (Zhieves’ Caut), highway robbery ; 
henee thigh-lawyer, a highwayman; + high 
Mall, the time of greatest resort in the Mall (cf. 
11); high place, in Seripture, a place of worship 
or sacrifice (usually idolatrous) on a hill or high 
ground ; the altar and other appointments for such 
worship; high table, a table raised ahove the 
rest at a public dinner; sfec. in eolleges, the table 
at which the president and fellows sit; high tea, 
a tea at which meat is served, 


HIGH. 


1711 Appison Sfect. No. 69 P 1, 1 look upon *High-Change 
to be a great Council, in which all considerable Nations have 
their Representatives, 1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour 11. 45 
(Hoppe) The Old Clothes Exchange, like other placesknown 
hy the name .. has its daily season of ‘high Change’. 1596 
*Hie crosse [see Cross s6. 7 b]. 1609 in Digdy A/jst. (1882) 
p. xix, The pentice at y highe crosse. 1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3336/3 A greut Bonfire at the High-Cross. 1674 Cotron 
Compl. Gamester in Singer //st, Cards (1816) 343 One most 
egregious piece of roguery. . playing the *higb-game at putt. 
1825 New Monthly Mag. XV1. 355 Our volatile *high-go’s 
were troublesome enough to every hody. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Bef. Mast xxvii. 92 The last night they .. were getting into 
a high-go, when the captain called us off. 1698 FARQUHAR 
Love and Bottle 1. Wks. (Rtldg ) 488/1 She wore .. a silk 
manteau and *bigh-head.  179x Wesvey IVs, (1872) VIII. 
307 Give no ticket to any that wear calashes, high-heads, 
or enormous honnets. 1591 GREENE Disc. Coosnage \1859) 33 
Tbere be also other Lawes, as *High Law, Sacking-Law, 
Figging Law, Cbeting Lawe. /6n?. 41 *High Lawiers, 
Versers, Nips, Conny-catchers. 1676 ErHerepGe Wan of 
Mode m, tii, "Tis now but *high Mat, madam. 1743 Fievp- 
ING Wedding-Day ut. t. Wks. 1882 X. 368, 1 have seen him 
walking at higb Mall. 1388 Wyc1ie Nas. xxit. 41 Balaach 
ledde Balaam to the *hije placis [1382 hye thingis) 
of Baal. r6rr iste Lev. xxvi. 30, 1 will destroy your 
high places, and cut downe your images. 1662 STILLINGFL. 
Orig. Sacer. 1. iv. § 3 Naioth in Ramah, where was a high 
place whither tbe people came to sacrifice. 13 . A. Adis. 
1084 Forth goth Alisaundre .. Ryght to theo *heygh table. 
(1431 cited from Oxford in Rogers Agric. § Pr. IIT. 550/3.] 
1711 Hearne Collect. (0. H. 5.) III. 237 The Dean then 
went up to the Steps at the High Table. 1886 Wittis 
& Crark Cambridge 1. 116 A dais in parquet-work for the 
high table. .J/od. He dines at the High Table. 1856 
i. G. K. Browse Yractar. Alovem, (1861) 337 At one of the 
‘*High Teas’ of S. Barnabas. 1884 Girl's Own Paper 
May 427/2 For people who are not in tbe habit of giving 
dinner-parties. .high tea is a capital institution. 

b. With agent-noun, denoting one who does 
(what is expressed) ‘high’ (see Hic adv.): as 
high-attainer, -bidder (see BIDDER 4 and HIGHEST 
A. 2), feeder, -jumper; high-liver, (a) onc who 
lives luxuriously; (¢) one who professes a higher 
spiritual life than the ordinary. Also Hicu- 


BLOWER, cte. 

1654 Trare Comm. Fob iv. 13 So do the Enthusiasts, and 
*high-attainers, 1897 ALLBUTT Syst. Med. 11. 860 When 
the patient has been a *high feeder. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 
8 Apr. 8/1 A man hecame a mile-runner, a *high-jumper, a 
fiveemile bicycle racer. 1883 Century A/ag. XXVIIL. 211 
None of our family have ever been “*high-livers. 1888 
Forum (U.S.) Aug. 692 Among these high-livers and faith- 
curers, 

22. a. With nouns, forming att. phrases; un- 
limited in number: as high-action, -caste, -class, 
-grade, -level, -pressure, -speed, -temperalure, ete. 

1862 Beveripce //tst. /uddta vi. ii. 11. 587 The *high-caste 
Brahmins. 1864 A. MrKay //ist, Kelmarnock (1880) 168 
Facilities for securing a *high-class education. 1703 A7¢ 
& ALyst. Vintners 69 There are *high-Countrey Wines. 1890 
Spectator 7 June 787 ‘Iwo or three *high-grade schools. 
1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2140/4 White Stockings .. *high-beel 
Shooes. a 1890 W. B. Scott A utobiog. Notes (1892) 1. 197 
The *High-Level Bridge. .over the Tyne. 1875 J. C. Cox 
Ch. Derbysh. 1. 195 Vhe *high-pitch roof of the nave. 1824 
R. Stuart /7/ist. Steam Engine 67 To supersede the *high- 

ressure engines. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char, (1852) 14 

‘he high-pressure power of modern education. 1891 Datly 
News 9 Feb. 2/7 About the middle of last week a large high- 
pressure system spread over the United Kingdom from the 
Southwarde 1599 Suaxs. A/uch Ado v. i. 123 We are *high 
proofe melancholly. 1880 Warren Book-flates iii. 21 The 
prominent or *high relief portions, 1873 J. Ricwarps 
Wood-working Factorics 63 *Iligh-speed loose pulleys. 
1692 Let. in Select, fr. Hart, Afise. (1793) 488 This was 
then thought consistent enough with the *high-tory loyalty. 

b. Parasynthetic combs., unlimited in nuinber: 
as high-angled, -arched, -backed, -bodiced, -boned, 
-browed, -coloured, -complextoned,  -couraged, 
crowned, fated, flavoured, -~forchvaded, -horned, 
-lineaged, -motived, -notioned, -pooped, -priced, 
-principled,-roofed, -shouldered, -souled, -thoughted, 
-towered, -vaulled, -walled, -wttted, -20ued, etc.; 
high-blooded, of high blood, raee, or descent; 
+ high-horsed, mounted on the high horsc; 
see Horse; high-kilted, wearing the kilt or 
petticoat high, or tucked up; /g. indeeorous ; 
high-lived, pertaining to high life, frequent- 
ing high society; high-neeked, having a high 
neck; spec. of a dress, high in the neek; high- 
nosed, having a high or long nose; fg. having 
a keen scent; ‘ high-palmed, bearing the 
‘palms’ of the antlers aloft ; having lofty antlers; 
+ high-sighted, having the sight directed aloft, 
supercilious. Also HIGH-HANDED, -HEARTED, etc. 

1894 Daily Chron. 18 Aug. 5/1 Japan..has just paid great 
attention to *high-angled as well as direct fire. 1627 May 
Lucan x. (V.), *High-arch’d roofs. 1727 SoMERVILLE Poems 
225 (Jod.) His high-arch’d neck he proudly rears. 1684 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1949/4 A thick short Gelding somewhat *high 
Back’d, 1838 Dickens O. 77ze/s¢ xxix, ‘The high-hacked 
oaken chair. 1632 Massincrr & Fierp Fatal Dowry u. u, 
Where heavenly virtue in *high-blooded veins Is lodged. 
1826 Miss Mitrorp Vitdave Ser. 11. (1863) 450 A high-hlooded 
greyhound. 1664 Pevys Diary 28 Feh., Hisladya very “high- 
carriaged, hut comely big woman. 1551 T. Witson Logike 
(1580) 2b, A man maie be *high coloured . and yet not 
blacke. 1799 Med. Frail. 1. 143 Urine high-coloured. 1612 
Drayton Poly-ol6. xiii. 221 The *high-complection’d Leame. 
1599 MassinceR, etc. Old Law v. i, Your hat is too *high- 
crowned, 1868 Q. Victoria Life High, 46 Welsbwomen 


HIGH. 


in their curious high-crowned..hats, 1748 Mrs. DELANv 
Life & Corr, (1861) 11. 491 Vhe raspberries were particularly 
*high-flavoured. a 1635 Naunton Frag. Reg. (Arb.) 28 
Of a sweet aspect, but *high-foreheaded. 1562 PHArrR 
Eueid 1x. Ce ii), * Hyheaded. .like two great okes by Padus 
banks. 1613 ‘I’. Miturs tr. Ave.xia’s Treas. Anc. & Mod. 
Limes 714! Willing to be dismounted from their "high 
horsed frenzies. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. v, Who.. 
had been carried home, in compassion, by some *high- 
kilted fishwife. @ 2830 Scott in A, Cunninghain Aurns 
(847} 184 In one or two passages of the ‘ Jolly Beggars’, the 
Muse has slightly trespassed on decorum, where, in the 
language of Scottish song, ‘ High kilied was she As she gaed 
owre the lea’. 1840 Hoop At/uansege, First Step, iv, 
To darvsle the world with her precious limb,—Nay, to go 
a little high-kilted. 1762 Gotpsm. Cif. HV. xxi, All pre- 
tensions to high-life or *high-lived company. 1844 WILLIS 
Lary Fane i. 539 *Wigh-neck’d gowns, 1870 Drvant //iad 
II. xvi. 185 To lead away the high-necked steeds, a 1635 
Nauston /ragm, Keg, (Arb.) 15 Well-favoured, but *high 
nosed. 1658 Osporn Adz. Son 11673) 218 Our hi,zh-nosed 
Hypocritical Zealots that pretend to smell ranck Idolatry in 
all Professions but their own. 1612 Drayton /oly-oll, vii. 
108 The goodly Heards of *high-palm’d Harts. 1835 Wits 
Peucillings 11. xxxix. 14 “High-peaked saddle. 1749 Firi.p- 
Inc Tom Fones xu. ix, The honesty of this. .boy was some- 
what high—that is, somewhat *high-priced. 1791-1823 
D'Israzui Cur. Lit, Libraries, Rare and high-priced. 
1714 Swirt Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 1765 111. 293 The 
political creed of all the *high-principled men I have..met 
with. a@ 1633 Austin J/edtt, (1635) 267 Like our Churches, 
*highroofed within but with a..low Gate. 1871 Dkvast 
Odyss. Vv. 54 His high-roofed palace. 1697 /.ond. Gaz. 
No. 33134 A tall thin Man, *high Shoulder’d. 1837 Tack: 
ERAY AKaveuswing vi, Vhe little high-shouldered vulgar 
thing! 160: Suaks. Ful. C. uu. i. 118 Let *high-sighted 
Tyranny range on. 1741 Ricttarpson f'amiela (1824) 1 xv. 
255 My *high-soul’d..imaster. 1596 B. GrivFin idessa i. 
(1815) 9 *High-thoughted (like to her) with bountie laden. 
1860 Mrs. Browninc V. Emanuel entering Florence, Wigh- 
thoughted souls. a 1631 Drayton Hehs. IIL. 827 (Jcd.) 
Amongst the *high-topt hills. /é/d. I. 24 (Jod.) *High- 
tow’red Harfleur. 1671 Mitton /’, A. ut. 260 Huge cities 
and high-towered, 1607 Sttaks. /ito iv, iii, 109 Some 
“high-Vic'd City. 2612 Cotcr., //aulinurd, *high-walled. 
1588 Snaks. 71¢. A.1v.iv. 35 ° High witted Tamora. 1777-8 
Potter schylus (1779) U1. 321 (Jod.) Hail Queen of 
Persia’s *high-zon'd dames supreme ! 
B. sb. [Absolute uses of the adj.] 

1. A high place or region; a height, eminence. 
Obs, exe. Sc. (chiefly in herghs (hichs) and howes, 
heights and hollows), 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1152 Hized to pe hy3e. 1382 
Wee 1 Sam. x. 13 Forsotlie he ceside to prophecie, and 
cam to the hei3 ]1388 an hi3 place; L. ad excelsum]. 1581 
J. Bett //achion's Answ. Osor. 416 b, Vhere must bea thyrd 
place..in the highe betwixt heaven and hell I suppose. 
1721 Ramsay Jo Ld. Pathousie 52 She. .scours o'er heighs 
and hows a’ day. a 1822 Sir A. Boswktt Shetdon Haughs 
in Chambers /0f. //um. Scot, Poems 168 Frae heighs and 
hows, frae hames and ha’s. 1875 W. MInwraitu Guide 
Wigtownshire 24 We enter Kirkcoman parish among heighs 
and howes. 

+2. Height, altitude; fg. highest pitch, acme. 

©1450 7200 Cookery-bks, 1. 75 Rered more ben an enchie 
of hegh. 1§57 Pawnet Sarclay’s Jugurth Aij, Increased 
to the high of theyr perfection. 

3. Cards. The ace or highest trump ont. 

High (hai), a’v, Compared Hicner, Hicuest, 
q.v. torms: 1 héah, héage, 2-3 heze, he3zhe. 
heie, ete., 3- hech.etc.: sce Hicu a. (OK. Adah, 
later Adage, cf. OS. and OIG. hého, MtIG. hohe, 
hd; thence early ME. 223, by loss of final -e, 2é3, 
blending in form with the adj.] 

I. 1. Ator toa great distance or extent upward ; 
in or into a high position ; far up; aloft. 

¢1000 AELERIC Gram, xxxvili. (Z.) 233 Ileaze flyhp se 
earn. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 6057 Forr ern ma33 fleshenn ¢ be lifft 
Full hezhe towarrd heoffne. a xr2z2§ Aucr. K. 130 Ant 
tauh heo vleon heie. ¢ 1250 Gen. & £2. 3380 He, and aaron, 
and hur ben gon, He3 up toa dune. a 1300 Cursor As, 2086 
He sittes wit drightin hei o loft. ¢x 0’. 91. Crede 494 
Wo worbe jou wy3tes..Pat pe toumbes of profetes tildep v 
heise. ¢1470 Henry / aace 1x. 996 ‘Yo God a vow I mak 
beforn..to hyng the heych to morn. 1559 J/ir7. A/ay., O. 
Glendour i, The fall of such as clymbe to hye. 1587 /érd., 
Bladud xxiii, Fly not so high for feare you fall so lowe. 
1667 Mitton P, Z. 1.x High on a Throne of Royal State.. 
Satan exalted sat. 1823 Hoce Queen's Wake 175 Vhey 
seted her hiche on ane purpil swerde. 1860 TvxDALL Glac. 
1. xv. 100 Their direction changed high up the pass. 

b. Horsemanship. With ‘high action’, lifting 
the feet far up from the ground. 

1686 Lond, Gaz. No. 2164/4 Trots well, but gallops some- 
what high. 1701 /did. No. 3703/4 Saddle-Nag. .trots high. 

2. jig. In or to a high position, degree, estima- 
tion, amount, price, etc.; toa great extent, greatly ; 
foreibly ; strongly. 

a122g Ancr. R, 352 Heie stod he pet spec o pisse wise ! 
¢ 1340 Cursor AT. 7304 (Trin.) For 30ure richesse to he3e 3e 
rise. @ 1400-50 4 /e.vander 2200 Mast hize 3¢ ere hersid and 
herid of joure strenthe. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform. vi. 24 
Thocht he war neuer exalted so hie. 164: Frencu Dysti//, 
v. (1651) 113 Rectifie the Spirit as high as you can. 1652 
Sir E, Nicuotas in N. Pafers (Camden) 284 ]He] hath 
bid very high for it. 1667 Mitton ?. Z.1n. 146 Both Heav'n 
and Earth shall high extoll Thy praises, 169% tr. Zyni/r- 
anne’s Frauds Romish Afonks 407 Not in a condition to 
spend as high as others. 1724 De Foe A/em. Cavalier 
(1840) 135 The king. .drove thingstoo high. 1849 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. vi. 11, 65 Lewis consented to go as high as 
twenty five thousand crowns. 1871 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. 
IV. xvii. 62 Every.. heart beat high with joy at the news. 

+b. Londly, aloud. Oés. 


a1azg Aucr. KR. 152 A sopare .. remo and 3eie0 lude and 
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heie pet he bered. 1375 Barnour Bruce tv. 416 The cry 
raiss hydwisly and hee. a x1g00-s0 Alexauder 948 Scho 
haldis out hire hede, and heje to him callis. ¢ 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon iv. 12x |Vhis] she sayd soo highe that 
her children vnderstode it. 1§19 /utert. 4 lem. in Hazl. 
Dodsley ¥. 33 What haste hast thou, That thou speakest so 
high? @ 1648 I.p. HtrKert Z//e (1886) 207 You must do 
nie the honour to speak high, for I am deaf. 

ec. Richly, luxuriously; to excess. 

1628 Br. J. Wittiams Serwr. at Westm. 6 Apr, 8 It 
is a luscious kind of meate, and feedes very high. 1667 
Pieryvs Diary 29 July, Where it seems people do drink high. 
1691 Woon Ath, Oxon. V1. 721 After his return he lived 
high .. without any visible income. 1697 Drynnn Virg. 
Georg. 1. 319 When once he’s broken, feed him full and 
high. 1737 Bracken arvriery /inpr. (1757) U1. 103 If you 
feed a young Horse high, he should have Exercise. 

3. Geog. In or into a high latitude on the earth’s 


surface ; far from the equator. 

1662 J. Dayies tr. Afaudelslo’'s Trav. 10 They put the 
Caspian Sea too high, and consequently allow Persia a 
greater breadth froin North to South, than it really hath. 
1720 Dr For Caft. Singleton i. (1840) 11 Having been .. as 
high as the Cape of Good Hope. 1853 Kase Grtnnel] kixp. 
iii. 11856) 30 Our expedition met it as high as Storoé Island, 
in latitude 71°, 

4. In reference to time: +a. Far on, late (ods.). 
b. Far back, carly. 

1523 Lp, Bernxers Frorss. 1.xc. 112 Vhat yere [Easier] fell 
so hye that it was nere to thentring of May, 1623 Purcuas 
/tlgrimage (1614) 266 The moneth Ramazan..is their Lent; 
falling sometime high, sometime low. 1662 Evetvn Cha/- 
cogr. 26 lor we shall not here ascend so high as Prome. 
theus, 1724 A. Cotuns Gr. Chr. Relig. 208 Not the least 
ground to date the Samaritan Pentateuch so high as the 
times of Jeroboam. 1774 see Ilicuer B. ry]. 

5. In reference to musical sounds : 
high piteh, shrilly. 

x60r Suaks, Tive/. Nou. ili. 42 Your true loues coming, 
Vhat can sing both high and low, Afod. The inelody goes 
very high. I can't sing as high as that, 

+6. Proudly, haughtily, overbearingly; arro- 
gantly, presumptuously ; with lofty ambition or 
profession; abstrusely (quot. 1667); with indig- 
nation or anger. Ods. 

1400 Destr. Troy 1967, 1} shuld tere out bi tunge .. for 
chateryng sv high. #579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb,) 39 Nor 
the rich suffred to Ioke too hye. 1659 Aurton's Diary 
(1828) II]. 433 He..did talk very high, how he would have 
a French cook, and a master of his horse. 1667 Mitton 
7. £.. 558 Others .. reason’d high Of Providence, Fore- 
knowledge, Will, and Fate. 1765 ‘T. Hutcuinson //ist. 
Vass. 1. i, 105 The other threatened as high. 1844 Warp. 
Law Lect. /rov, (1869) 1, 393 He resents it, as a reflection 
on his penetration. He takes it short and high. 

II. Phrases. 

7. High and low: +a. Wholly, entirely (ods.) : 
sce Hic @.17¢; b. up and down, here and there; 
in every plaee or part, 

1375 Barsour rie x. 471 He saw The castell tynt. bath 
hye and law. 1694 Coxcreve Donvble Dealer v. viii, Gads- 
bud, I can’t find her high nor low. | 1822 J. W. Crokrk in 
Mary 11 Jan, (1884) Ile..missed his snuff-box, and there 
was,.a search high and low. 1895 Academy 12 Oct. 294/2 
Although the publishers have searched high and low, they 
have not Jetc.]. ; 

8. 7o play high: a. to play for stakes of large 
amount ; b. to play a card of high value. 

798 Jane Austen Pride & Prey. viii. 31 Suspecting them 
to be playing Dish: 1885 Proctor Whist ii. 33 By playing 
high second hand you waste a good card. 

9. To run high: lil. said of the sea when there 
is a strong current with a high tide, or with high 
waves; hence jig. of feelings or conditions, mani- 
festing themselves forcibly. 

1711 Apbison Sfect. No. 125? 1 When the Feuds ran high 
between the Round-heads and Cavaliers, 1714 Swirt Pres..St, 
Affairs Wks. 1755 11.1. 202 The tide rnns high against the 
court and ministry. 1727 tr. /recier’s Voy. 14 The Searan 
too high tosend Boats. 1763 Watson in PAI. Trans. LILI, 
11 At times. .her fever ran very high. 1836 Marryat A/rdsh. 
Easy xviii, The sea runs high, and the boat may be dashed 
lo pieces on the rocks. 1849 Macautay Hust. Eng. ix. 11. 
416 The disputes .. had repeatedly run so high that blood. 
shed had seemed to be inevitable. 1893 Eaxt Dunmore 
Pamirs 11. 28 Party spirit ran high. 

III. Combinations. 

10. a. In syntactic comb. with pres. or pa. pple. 
of any verb which ean be qualified in the active or 
passtve by Aigh or highly, e.g. to aim high, hence 
high-aiming, high-aimed; so high-aspiring, -bended, 
-blazing, -blest, -blown, -braced, -built, -climbing, 
-dressed, -dried, -embowed, Jed, -flushed, -gazing, 
-heaped, -judiging, -mounted, -ing, -placed, -prized, 
-raised, -reared, -seasoned, -sealed, -soaring, -swell- 
tng, -swollen, -throned, -thundering, -lowering, 
-luned, -working, ete.; + high-cargued, -carved 
WVaut, (see CARGUED, CARVED); high-descended, 
of lofty or noble descent; high-finished, of high 
finish, highly elaborated ; highly refined or accom- 
plished; high-grown, (a) grown or increased to 
a height; (4) overgrown with tall vegetation ; 
high-strung, strung to a high tension or piteh; 
Jig. in a high state of vigour or of sensitiveness. 

1766 Crasnaw tr. Afarino (T.), Thy *high-aim’d hopes. 
1597-8 Br. Hatr Sat. 1, iii. (T.), Some uprear’d, *high-aspir- 
ing swain. 31645 Rutnerrorp 7ryal & Tri. Faith vi. (1845) 
71 Broken as a 100 *high-bended how. 1667 Mitton P, L. 
x1. 145 God *high-blest, . 1623 Suaks. Hen. V///, 1. ii. 361 


At or toa 


HIGH-BINDER. 


My *high-blowne Pride At length broke vnder me. 1671 
Mitton Samson 1069 Haughty, as is his pile *high-built 
and proud. 1880 TEexsvson Acvenge ix, Ship after ship.. 
their high-built galleons. 1530 ‘Tixpate Doctr. Treat. (1848) 
505 Here must a mark be set to those unquiet, busy, and 
“*high-climbing spirits, 3667 Mitton /’. Z. ut. 546 The 
brow of some high-climbing Hill. 1606 SvivEsteR Du 
Bartasu.w.u. Alagus. 368 * High-descended Oe 1779 
Potter Aischytus (ed. 2) 1. 52 (Jod.) No prejudice of hi . 
descended ancestry. 1756 Foote £ngel. fr. Paris 1. Wks. 
1799 I. 98 T'wo pound of *high-dried Glasgow |snuff]. 1632 
Mitton /'enseroso 157 To .. love the *high-embowed roof. 
1628 Forp Lover's Afc/. u.ii, Like *high-fed jaeds .. In 
antick trappings. 1770 Laxcuokne /"Vutarch (1879) I. 
193'2 A *ligh-finished picture of Pericles. 1605 Suaks. 
Lear wW. iv. 7 Search euery Acre in the *high-growne field. 
bid, wu. iv. 231 *High-judging Ioue. 1 Brack Grren 
fast. i, On the northern side of this *high-lying park. 
x605 Suaks. Afach, iv. 1.98 *High plac’d Macheth. 1745 
Pore Odyss. x. 102 Cliffs, *high-pointing to the skies. 1645 
Quarces Sol, Recant. xii. 35 His *high priz’d benefits, 
1610 Hottanxp Camden's Brit... 290 *Wigh-raised mounts. 
1594 Suaks. Nich. ///, v. iii. 242 “High rear’d Bulwarkes. 
588 — 77t. A. lv. iv. 64 With a power Of *high re- : 
solued men. 2684 Otway 4 thers? mt.i, The *high-season’d 
Dish. 1752 Berxetey 7A. Far-water Wks. 111. 504 High- 
seasoned food and strong liquors. 1667 Mitton ?. L. vit. 585 
Heav'n's *lugh-seated top. 2606 Suaks, 7+. & Cr. iv, tv. 126 
Farre * high soaring o’re thy praises. 1398 TRivisa Barth. De 
PR, xiv. xxxii. (1495) 479 The moost *hyghe strowtyng 
partys of cragges ben callyd Scopuli. 1748 luomson Cast, 
/ndol. W. Wit, *Uigh-strung health. 1872 J. G. Murrity 


Comin, fev. x. Introd., High-strung enthusiasm.  ¢ 1590 
Gaerne Fr. Bacon ix. 190 Beauty's "high-swelling pride. 
1594 Suaks. Asch. /1/, u. ii. 117 Your *high-swolne hates. 


1813 Scott Trierm. i, xiii, The water's high-swoln tide. 
1875 Loner. /'andora ii, Commissioned by "high-thundering 
Zeus. 1§96 Srenser /. Q. Vi. ii. 32 Ne is there hauke.. 
Whether *high towring, or accoasting low. 
b. With an adj. = Highly, to a great degree. 
(The naenen shows that /gh qualifies the following adj., 
not the sb.) 
r60r Suaks. 7wedl. WV. 1.1.15 So full of shapes is fancie, 
That it alone is high fantasticall. 1663 Bovte Colours (J.), 
A high-red tincture. 172%5-20 Port //fad xvii. 433 High- 
eminent amid the works divine, 1865 Usuton Kev. 111. 266 
They use such high-leamed words. 
ce. Occasionally hyphened to a verb to make the 


construction clear. 

1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. J/athicn’s Unhappy Prosp, 240 
Shee stirred and higltreared her creast. 1788 Cowrer 
Morn. Dream i, The billows high-lifted the boat. 

+ High, v. Os. Forms: 1 héan, 3 hehjen, 
hehen,\Orm. hejzhenn, 3-4 hei‘en, 3-5 he3e.n, 
4-6 hie, hegh e, hey, etc. (see Hic a@.), 4-7 
high. [OF. Adan, f.héah Hien a.; ef. also Goth. 
hauhjan, ONG. héhjan, héhen, MUG, hahen to 
raise, exalt. See also Hain, HEYGHNE.] 

1. ¢rans. To make high or higher (/77. and fig.) ; 
to raise, lift up, elevate, exalt, extol. 

¢gootr. Bada's Hisi. 1. iv. (1890) 106 He ongon hean and 
imiclian ]pa cirican], ¢ 1200 7rin. Coil. Hom. 25 Swo pat 
we on alle ure panke pe heien. /éid. 57 ate his sete on 
heuene. c¢ 1200 OrmIN 9204 Nu sket shall illc an dale beon 
Allhezhedd upp and filledd. 1340 Hampotr Pr. Consc. 4125 
He sal heghe himself to be Aboven pe haly trinite. ¢x440 
Hvitos Scala Perf. \W. de W. 1494) t. xvili, Who so hieth 
himself he shalbe lowed and who so lowyth himself lie shalbe 
hyed. 1494 Fasvas Chron. an, 1465 11553) 216b, Syluer 
that..was hyghed to xl.d. an vunce. 1523 Fitzuers. 
Surv, xi. (1539) 25 High no man for no hate. 

2. intr. ‘Yo become high or higher (/¢¢. and fig.) ; 


to rise, mount up, ascend. 

¢ 1200 Ormin 6017 God man risepp a33 uppwarrd..annd 
heabeby a33 Biforenn Godess ehne. a 1225 Ancr. R. 72 Ase 
3¢ wulled pat heo[pouhtes] climben & hientouward heouene. — 
1390 Gower Conf. III. 295 Now it higheth, now it loweth, 
Now stant upright, now overthroweth. 1§56 BukrouGH in 
Ilakluyt Voy. (1886) III. 126 It... hyeth two fadome and 
a halfe water. x60r Hotiann Pliny xvi. xviii, The river 
Nilus higheth apace untill he be risen to his ful heigth. 
1633 T. Jamrs }'oy. 35 The tydes doe high about some 
6 Foot. 

High, #7/. Variant of Hey, Ht. 

1800 Weems Washington ii. (1810) 15 ‘High! why not 
my son?’ 1830 GaLt Lawrie 7. vi. ili. (1849) 260 She made 
no reply, but only a high-madam-ho signification that sh 
recognised me. 

High, obs. form of Hie. 

Highaw/(e: see Hickwa... 

Highball. A game, a specics of poker, played 
with balls and a bottle-shaped receptacle. 

1894 J. N. Masketyne Sharps §& Flats xi. 261-266, 1894 
Westm. Gaz. 23 Apr. 3/1 Methods of cheating with dice, at. 
highball, poker, roulette. 


Hi-gh-bi:nder. U.S. slang. [f. Hich a. 14: 
ef. BENDER 5, HELLBENDER.] j 
1. A rowdy; one of a gang which commits 


outrages on persons and property. 

1806 Weekly Inspector 27 Dec. last p., An association call 
ing themselves ‘ High-Binders.’ 1806 V. Y. Evening Po 
26 Dec. 2 A desperate association of lawless and unprii 
cipled vagabonds, calling themselves‘ High-binders’. .durin; 
the last winter, produced several riots. 1860 BartLett Dict 
Aner, High-binder, a riotous fellow. New York slang. 

2. One of a secret society or gang said to exist 
among the Chinese in California and other parts 
of the United States for the purpose of blackmailing 


and even of assassination. 

3887 Amer, Alissionary Aug. 235 The High. Binders were 
already on his track, and he scarcely feels safe even in Oak: 
land. 1888 Pub. Opinion (N.Y.) 15 Dec. 193 The power of 
the Highbinder is the only one which the average Chin: a 


HIGH-BLOWER. 


understands and fears, and his conduct is regulated by it to 
a greater extent than by the laws of the country in which he 
lives. 1892 Boston (Mass.) Fri/. 10 Dec. 12/1 The Italian 
Mafia is a dangerous enemy to law and order, like tbe 
Chinese ‘highbinders ’ of California. 

3. A political conspirator. 

1890 C. L. Norton Political Amer., Highbinders .. ap- 
plied. .to political conspirators and the like. 


High-blower. A horse that makes a ‘ blow- 
ing’ noise by flapping the nostrils at each exptra- 
tion in galloping ; also sometimes euphemistically 
applied to a ‘roarer ', So High-blowing w//. sd. 
and ffi. a. 


1831 Youatt Horse xii. (1847) 254 Eclipse was a ‘high- 
blower’. 1856 H. H. Dixon Post § Paddock ii. 35 The high- 
blowing Hamphrey Clinker [race-horse so named). Lord. 
iii 55 A roarer—or, politely speaking .. ‘a high biower’. 
188: Sir F. Fitzwycram Horses 6 Stables ui. xxiii. (ed. 2) 
300 High Blowers. The noise, which some horses make by 
flapping the alz of their nostrils, has occasionally been 
mistaken by inexperienced people for roaring. 1891 
M. H. Haves Veterinary Notes xi (ed. 4) 304 Highblowing 
is not a disease, but is simply produced by the flapping of 
the horse’s nostrils when he expels air quickly from his lungs. 

Hi-gh-born, ¢. Born in a high rank of society; 
of noble birth. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 14236 Lazar was a heie-born man. 1728 
Pore Dunc. 1. 297 High-born Howard, more majestic sire. 
1780 E. Perronet flys, ‘All hail the Power" ii, Let 
high-born Seraphs tune the lyre. @ 3859 Macauray //is?. 
Eng. xxiii. Y. 30 ‘The posterity of a highborn heggar. 

Jig. 1871 J. Mitter Songs [taly (1878) 13 The high-born 


beautiful snow came down. 
High-borne, a. rare. [See Borne.) Borne 


on high; exalted, lofty, of high bearing. 

(But some take it in the example as = /igh-born.) 

1588 Snaxs. L. L. L. t. i. 173 This child of fancie, that 
Armado hight. .shall relate In high-borne words, the worth 
of many a Knight From tawnie Spain. 

+ High-boy. 4s. 

1. One who lives ‘high’; a ‘ fast’ man, libertine, 
gallant; cf. roaring boy. 

1668 R. L'Estrance Vis. Quev. (1708) 104 Many Huffs 
and High-boys. a@1680 Brooks JVs. (1867) VI. 63 A high 
boy, or one that was strong to drink among others, or to 
drink down others ! ; . 

2. A partisan making high claims for his party ; 
cf. HIGH-FLYER 3. 

1648 Symmons Vind. Chas, / 117 These High-boyes say 
yay that all such who are not of their opinion are perfect 

Jalignants. 1715 Mrs. CentLivre Gotham Election Wks. 
1760-1 1. 177 Str Rog. 1am amaz'd to find you in the In- 
terest of the High- Boys..Aé/, Our Parson says that’s only 
the Whig’s Cant. 

Hi-gh-bred, «. 

1. Of high brced, stock, or descent; high-born. 

actA N. Fairrax Bulk & Setv. 0 The soul is too high 
bred to give us any rational accounts of the awarings of 
sense. 1760 R. Heper //orse Matches ix. 146 The high 
bred chesnut horse. 1820‘Scott Adéot xxiv, The high-bred 
descendant of an ancient baron. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or charactcristic of high 
breeding or bringing-up; characterized by highly 
refined manners. 

1796 SewarD Anecd. II. 306 (Jod.) Prior was a very high- 
bred man, and made himself peculiarly agreeable to 
Louis X1V. by this talent. 1816 Remarks Eng. Mann, 103 
A model of suavity and high-bred manners. 1875 Lowk1.t 
Wks, (1890) 1V. 309 He caught the grand manner and high- 
he of the society he frequented. 

High Church, «. and sd. [app. deduced from 
High-Churchman (sce next) and used attrib. as in 
High Church perty, and then substantively.) 

A. adj. ot atirib. phrase. Of, belonging to, or 
charactertstic of Htgh-Churchmen (sce next); of 
or belonging to the principles and practices of 
High-Churchmen : see B. 

1704 De For Storm xxiv, They say this was a High- 
Church Storm, Sent out the Nation to Reform. 1705 HEARNE 
Collect.4 July (O. H.S.) 1.1 The latter has promis'd to come 
over to the High Church Party. 1705-15 Burner Oct 
Time vi, (1823) IV. 249 ‘hose men, who began now [anno 
1704) to be called the high church party, had all along 
expressed a coldness, if not an opposition to the present 
settlement. 1710 Let. to New Memb, Parit. in Select. /r. 
Hari. Misc.(1793) 565 Any manner of persons, either high- 
church, low, or no church. 1726 Amuerst Terra Fri. iil. 
13 Maintaining the same principles with our jacobite high. 
church priests. 1730 Swirt Vind. Ld. Carteret Wks. 1761 
I11. 194 Whether it contained any Tory or _high-church 

rinciples. 1744 N. ‘linpar Rafin's fist. Eng. WI. 523 

hose of the Clergy who began now [1700-2] to be called 
the High-Church party .. set up a complaint all over Eng- 
land of the want of Convocations. 1814 Scotr Mav. ii, 
Tory or High-Church predilections and prejudices. 1827 
Hatiam Const. Hist. (1876) 111. xvi. 250 The nonjuring and 
high-church factions among the clergy produced few eminent 
men, 1830 W. WILBERFORCE Private Papers 31 Dec, (1897) 
157 All my three Oxonians are strong friends to High 
Church an King doctrines. 1884 Manvett CreicuTon in 
Dict. Eng. Hist, 265/2 A movement which had its seat at 
Oxford, and was begun by Newinan, Keble, Pusey, and 
Hurrell Froude, revived the old High Church party. 1890 
T. F. Tout His¢. Eng. 111. x. vi. 233 By the end of 1837 
the High Church revival had become general. 1895 OMAN 
Hist. Eng. xii. 679 ‘Yo the new High-Church party we owe 


much good work in neglected parishes, and a restoration of — 


decency and order in public worship. <A/od. coltog. The 
women of the family are very High-Church. 


_B. sb. [orig. short for H/. C. party, H. C. prin- 
ciples.| The party or principles of the High- 
Churchmen (see next). 
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1702 Lavy Pye in 15¢/ Rep. Hist. MSS. Comme. App. 1. 
26, I never saw so short a sorrow as was here [about King 
William's death)..and the High Church are_elevated 
hereabouts. 1704 [C. Lestiz] Wolf Stript 5 They [the 
Low-Church] profess themselves ready to joyn with the 
Dissenters in Confederacy against the High-Church. 1706-9 
M. Tixpatt Rights of Christ. Church Pref., Nothing is 
more disputed at present than who is the best Church- 
man, both High and Low Church Iaying claim to it. 
1709 Reff. Sacheverell’s Sermt. 24 Vhis is the true Spirit of 
High-Church; they wou'd have tbe Mitre overtop the 
Crown. 1710 Answ. Sacheverell’s Serm. 6 Several of the 
High Church are for a Union between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Rome. 1710 Appison Zatler No. 
220 Pg The Terns High-Church and Low-Cburch, as com- 
monly used, do not so much denote a Principle, as they 
distinguish a Party. 1710 in Howell State /rzals XV. 554 
I'll lead you on, boys; huzzal high church and Sacheverell ! 
1726 Amuerst Terra Fil. Pref, 11 Vo convince the world 
how strenuous they were in the cause of high-church and 
the pretender. 1833 Record fon 4/3 The order which 
resists Reformation is the High Church. 

Hence High-Church v. /rans. (nonce-wd.), to 
render High Church in doctrine and practice. 
High-Chu'rchism, + High-Churchship, High 
Church principles, doctrine, or practice. High- 
Churchist, -ite, an adherent to High Church 
principles. 

1720 Gorvon & Trencuarp Indep. Whig No. 42 ? 5 Italy 
.. (that Seat of High-Churchship). 1823 S. Parr ks. 
(1828) VIM. 272 An amusing .. picture of generosity, whim, 
domination,andhighchurchism. 1846 MacFariane Cabinet 
flist. Eng. XV. 128 The high-churchism of the Queen [Anne] 
naturally grew higher with sickness and danger. 1848 
Croucu Lett. § Rem. (1865) 118 A belongs, 1 see, to the 
new High Churchites. 1863 Ouipa /fedd in Bondage (1870) 
x0 Stiltified County Queens, with daughters long on hand, 
had taken refuge in High-Churching their village. 1868 
Episcopalian (N.Y.) 8 July, Another High-Churcbist .. 
used language inappropriate to be placed on record. 


High-Chu‘rchman. [orig. 4igh Churchman: 
cf. good Churchman, sirict Churchman, etc.] 

A Churchman or member of the Church ot Eng- 
land holding opinions which give a high place to 
the authority and clatms of the Episcopate and 
the priesthood, thc saving grace of the sacraments, 
and, generally, to those points of doctrine, dtsci- 
pline, and ritual, by which the Anglican Church 
is distinguished from the Calvinistic churches of 
the Continent, and the Protestant Nonconformist 
churchcs tn England. 

a. Originally applied in the 17th and early 18th c. to 
those who, holding a de jure Episcopacy, opposed a com- 
prehension or toleration of differences in church polity, and 
demanded the strict enforcement of the laws against 
Dissenters, and the passing of such additional measures as 
the Occasional Conformity Bill. With these were then 
associated the doctrine of the divine right of kings (of the 
House of Stuart), and the duty of non-resistance on the part 
of subjects. ‘he appellation was, in fact, practically synony- 
mous with Yory, and was at first a hostile nickname, 
equivalent to the earlier //igh-/lyer, High flying or /High- 
flown Churchman (q.v.); after the invention of the anti- 
thetic Low-Churchman, it began to be accepted as relatively 
appreciatory. b. In recent times, since 1833, the name 
has been increasingly appropriated to the adherents of the 
Oxford Movement led by John Henry Newman, and (after- 
wards) by Edward Bouverie Pusey. ‘I'he ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples of these are more or less analogous to those of the 
‘old High-Churchmen ’, but exhibit (at least in their extreine 
form) a much closer approximation to those of the pre- 
Reformation Church. ¢. The name is occasionally applied 
to those who hold (except as to episcopacy) somewhat 
analogous opinions in the established Church of Scotland, 
and perhaps in some other religious communities. 

1687 Gd. Advice 43 Against the will of tbe high Church- 
men. 1702 Reasons Addr, Maj. to Invite Electress etc. 9 
‘Those .. are particularly stil’d High. Flyers, High-Church- 
men, a few of ‘em Nonjurants, and all of "em Torys. 1704 
(C. Leste) (¢ét/e) The Wolf Stript .. by one call'd an High 
Church-man. /éid, 4, I venture, for it’s a Venture at this 
Time, to own the name of an High-Church-Man. No man 
thinks it a Disparagement to be High, that is Zealous in 
any good thing. 1705 Everyn Diary Oct. (1889) 11. 
389. 1708 (titi) The Character of a High-Church-Man. 
Téid. 7 A High-Church Clergyman is a Holy-man in his 
Conversation, 1709 SACHEVERELL Sevwt. 5 Nov. 19 Have 
they not lately Villainously Divided us with Knavish Dis- 
tinctions of High, and Low-Church Men? _ 1741-3 WEsLEY 
Extract of Jrnl +1749) 99 Neither should I have wonder'd, 
if.. the zealous high-churchmen had rose, and cut all that 
were call’d Methodists in pieces. 1791 Boswrit Johnson 
I. 8 He was a zealous high-churchinan and royalist, and 
retained his attachment to the unfortunate house of Stuart. 
1835 Hook Ch. Dict., High Churchman. This is the nick- 
name given to those .. who regard the Church, not as the 
creature and engine of State policy, hut us the institution 
of our Lord. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. mi. x. vi. 234 
The Bennett judgment ..in 1870 definitely permitted the 
teaching of the most distinctive doctrine of the new High 
Churchmen. 

Hence High-Chu‘rchmanship, the doctrine or 
practice of High-Churchmen, High-Churchism ; 
adherence to the High Church party; also High- 
Churchmanism. 

1829 J. R. Best Pers. & Lit. Ment, 198 High-church- 
manisin, a religion differing much more from low-church- 
manism than from popery. 1874 GLApsrone in Contemp. 
Rev. Oct. 672 It was thought to be like a sign of the double 
superlative in High Churchmanship. 1882 Asp. Tair in 
Macm, Mag. XLV1. 417 So pawertally had the early teach- 
ing of Newman represented Englisb High Churchmanship 
as the best barrier against the Church of Rome. 

High cockalorum : see CocKALORUM. 


HIGHER. 


High court. A supreme court; applied tu 
varions bodies having judictal functions, as //igh 
Court of CHaxcery, High Commission Court, 1. 
C. of JusticrE, H.C. of ParuiamMEnT: see these 
words. Without qualification Wigh Court now 
means ‘ High Conrt of Justice’. (Also attr7é.) 

1450, 1597, 1662 [see Court sé. 10]. 1530 Paisor, 231/1 
Hye courte, covr sovueraigne. 1701[see CHANCERY 2]. 1896 
Ch. Times 13 Nov. 5213/1 That tbe High Court would grant 
an injunction against the trustees. 1897 H’estim, Caz. 
13 Apr. 2/1 lt is difficult to grasp any plausible reason for 
the continued refusal..to give to County Courts equal juris- 
diction to that enjoyed by the High Court. It is urged 
that the judges would not be equal to discharging the duties 
ofa Hos Court judge. ; ; 

High-crested, a. Having a high crest (in 
various senses); in quot. t618 fg. Carrying the 
head high; elated ; proud. 

1618 LoLton Floras iv. ix. 307 The miserable overthrow of 
Crassus made the Parthians higher crested. 1833 Browninc 
Pauline 324 A high-crested chief, Sailing with troops of 
friends to Tenedos. 1861 L. L. Nosre /cebergs 173 The 
rolling away of the high-crested seas. 

+b. Having a high ridge. [See Crest sd.! 9.) 

(1545 Ascuam Tozxoph. (Arb.) 138 A certayne kynde of 
[arrow] heades whyche men call hie rigged, creased, or 
shouldred heades [¢.¢. high-ridged, -crested, or -shouldered].] 
1678 Puituis (ed. 4), High-crested [1706 or High-rigged] 
(A Term in Archery). See Shoulder-head. 

High day, hi‘gh-day, St eth sb. [In 
I. from Hicha.; wn H. for hey-aay.] 

I. 1. A day of high celebration ; a solemn or 
festal day. 

c1z00 Trin. Colt, Hom. 215 Eche he3e dai [be hodede 
sholde)] fede mid godes worde pe hungrie soule. c¢1400 
} waine & Gaw. 52 Thai saw tham never so On high dayes 
to chamber go.” 1526 TinvaLe John xix. 31 That saboth 
daye was an hye day. 1535 Coverpace Baruch i. 14 Se that 
ye rede this boke .. vpon the hye dayes, and at tyme con- 
uenient. 1712 W. Rocers Voy. 42 The Day kept for the 
Conception of the Virgin Mary, and a high Day of Proces- 
sion. 1865 M.Arnotp Ess. Crit. iii. 105 Here, the summer 
has, even on its highdayss and holidays, something mournful. 
1883 T. Harpy in Longm. Mag. 1. 370 Never used but at 
high-days, holidays and family feasts. 

+2. Full day, when the sun ts high tn the sky. 
Also altrib. as high-day noon. Obs. 

1583 Hottysanp Campo di Fior 5, 1 will open both these 
windowes, that .. ye may .. see, that it is highe day. 1647 
H. More Song of Soult. ui, xxvii, The Sun of righteous- 
nesse at high-day noon. 

II. 3. Perverted form of Hey-pay sd. 2. 

1771 SMOLLETT Humps. Ci. 11. 50 (D.) In the high-day of 
youth and exultation. a 79 Westcey Hks, (1830) X111. 221 
1 do nothing rashly—the highday of my blocd is over. 1862 
Meaivace Rom. Emp. (1865) IV. xxxix. 398 The land- 
owners of Rome, in the highday of her insolent adolescence. 

III. 4. attrzb. a. Of or befitting a high day. 
b. Pertaining to the hey-day of youth. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch, V.u. ix. 98 Thou spend’st such high- 
day wit in praising hin. @ 1625 FLetcner Jad Lover 1. i, 
Look to your wives, Your young trim wives, your high-day 
wives, Your marchpanes. : 

+ High-day, ¢/. Obs. Erroneous form of 
Hey-pay, artsing from confusion with prec. 

1610 Saks. Temp, u. ii. 190 Freedome, high-day, high- 
day [wod. ed. hey-day] freedome. 1687 T. Brown Sazts 
in Uproar Wks. 1730 1. 80 High-day! who have we got 
here? 1708 Motteux Kadelais v. xiv, High-day ! Prithee, 
_.would’st thou have a man tell thee more than he knows ? 

Highe, obs. form of H1£ v. and sé. 

Higher (hoi's1), a. (sd.1) and adv. Forms: a. 
t hierra, hiera, hir(r)a, hyr(r)a; héra; hérra, 
héarra, 2-5 herre, 5 heer, her, har, 5-6 harre. 
8. 1 hiehra, héahra, 2 heahere, 3 hehjere, 
(Orm.) hehhre, 3-4 he3er(e, heier, 4 hegher, 
-ur, heyer(e, 4-6 Sc. hear(e, 5 heizer, hezare, 
heiar, heyar, 6 Sc.hecher. ‘y. 4-6 hier(e, hyer, 
Sc. hyear(e, 5 hizere, hiar, 6 hyar, Sc. hiear, 
6- higher. 6. dia/. 9 hicker. [OL.: WS. Azerra, 
hiera (Anglian Aéra, hérra, whence ME, herre, 
heer, her, etc.), corresp. to ONG. Aéhtro, Goth. 
hauhiza, f. hauhs, OF. héah HIGH a@.; subseq. 
conformed to the posittve, as kiehra, héahra, 
whence ME. Aejer, hegher, later higher: see HGH.) 

A. adj. 1, The comparative of HrcH a. tn tts 
yariotis senses, q.V. 

a. ¢897 K. ELrrep Gregory's Past. Pref. 6 To hierran 
[v.r. hieran] hade. /6éd. lit. 409 Se maZdhad is hirra donne 
se gesinscipe. ¢ goo O. £. Chron. an. 897 Eac hieran [/SS. 
B. & C. hearran] ponne fa odru. 1000 Czdmon's Dan. 
49: Weard him hyrra hyze.. ponne gemet were. ¢ 1000 
Phenix 28 in Exeter Bk., Herra..ponne xniz para beorga. 
c1z0g Lay. 22758 Pe an hine talde hah, be oder muche 
herre. 13.. Gaz. 4 Gr. Aut. 333 Herre ben ani in pe hous 
by be hede & more. 1400 Destr. Pray 3924 Hoger of bert 
& of her wille. ¢ 1450 Myrc 1527 The herre that a mon ys in 
degre. 5 

B. a 1000 Cxdmon's Gen. 274 Hu he him strenglicran stol 
zeworhte, heahran on heofonum. 4 1175 Cott. Hom. 243 We 
scule bien..imeaded mid heahere mede. 1200 Vices § 
Virtues 115 Dat godes milce bie aure heier and more danne 
his rihte dom. cco Ormin 6297 All an oberr lif Annd 
hebhre lifannd beitre. cxz0g Lay. 7740 Mid hah3ere stefne. 
1300 Cursor M.7331 Saul .was hegher [7.77 heyer, heger] 
pan ani man. 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Marcns 5, pai ware o 
heare degre. c1g00 Afol. Loli. 8 Crist is. heiar wip out 
comparisoun ban ani pope. @ 1400-50 Alexander 2097 
Neuire }e hejare of a hawe. 1581 Sats7. Poems Reforii. 
xliv. 269 Ane hear place. 


HIGHER. 


» 33.. Cursor Ml. 15056 (Gott.) Comen of pat hei dauid 
kin, Of hier [Co/¢. heier} nane can neuen. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce \. 68 God of mycht Preserwyt him till hyer hycht. 
¢ 1400 MAuNDEv. (1839) viii. 92 Mount Syon..is a lytille 
hiere than the other syde of the cytee. 1908 KenNroie 
flyjing w. Dunbar 336 On Arthuris Sete, or on ane hyar 
hill. 1513 More in Gratton Chron, (1568) II. 758 Fis left 
shoulder much higher then his right. 1563-7 Bucitaxax 
Reform, St. Andros Wks. (1892) 15 Doctor... in the hyear 
facniteis. 1577 B. Goose //eresbach's Hush. . (1586) 52 
You must make the spaces betwixt hier. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat, Agric. (ed. 2) 135 Exposed to overflowings from 
higher ground, 1814 Citacmers Luict. Chr. Revel. vii. 195 
Geology gives a higher antiquity to the world. 1876 ‘Pait 
Rec. Adu. Phys. Sc. i. (ed. 2) 20 The energy of the universe 
is continually passing from higher to lower forms. 

6. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Ticker, higher..'} want t’ hicker 
yan o' them’, the top one of the lot. 

+b. Used in sense of Aighest. Obs. 

1340 A yrend, 122 Pri stages of uolke. .huer-of be on is he3ere, 
pe oper men, be pridde lo3est. 

2. spec. Superior to the common or ordinary sort ; 
passing or lying beyond the ordinary limits ; as in 
the higher classes, the higher education of wvomen, 
higher mathematics, Iigher cviticism. see CRriTI- 
CIsé 2b. So higher critic, one versed in highcr 
criticism. 

1836, 188: [see Criticism 2b}. ee Rexpet Harris in 
Contemp, Kev, Sept. 342 He is a ‘higher critic’ occupied 
with the genesis of all Gospels out of their primitive deposit. 

3. Phrascs. +a. 70 have the hicher hand: to 
have the superiority; to gain the victory or mas- 
tery. b. With a higher hand: see Vich a, 17 b. 

¢ 1250 Gen, & Jr. 3392 Isracl Hadde hejzere hond, ¢ 1386 
Craucer /'rol. 399 Nf pat he faught and hadde the hyer hond. 
¢€1400 Desty. Trey 7075 That holly the herhond hade at his 
wille. 1563-87 Foxe A. & Jf. (1684) HI. 425 bt will shortly 
have the higher hand of all clouds. 1880 Mas. Lynn Lintos 
Rebel of Fam. ii, We .. carried things with a higher hand 
than once she would have thought possihle, 

4. Comé,, forming comparatives to the combina- 
tions of HicH a, (sce Hicn a. LV). 

4618 Botton /Vorns (16 36) 307 Higher crested. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch, Scotl. u. xiii. 348 note, On the rolls of the higher- 
class public schools, 

5. quasi-sb. a. One higher; a supcrior, a better. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 198 Inobedience ; pet is, pet child pet ne 
buhd nout his eldre. .meiden, hiredame $ cuerich lowure his 
herre, 1840 Miu Diss. & Disc. (1875) 1. 401 His reliance is 
upon reverence for a Higher above them. 

+b. Superior position; the better of). Ods. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 2364 Alexander with his armee..I}as 
happend 3it ai hedire-to pe herre [v.”. hyer] of his faes. 

B. adv. 1. The comparative of WicH adz. in 
its various senses, q.v. 

a, cgoo tr. /xdfa’s //ist. ut. vi. [viii] (1890) 174 Heo 
wolden pone stan.. hear and gerisenlicor in bare ilcanstowe 
aesettan. ¢1350 Hrd, Palcrne 529 Min hert is so hauteyn 
pat herre he wold. ¢1420 Pallad, on Fusb. tt. 445 Putte 
hiton ayein, And morea litel herre vppon hit wrote. 2a 1500 
Chester Pl. (E. E. T.S.) vit. 425 All heaven might not have 
gone har. 1589 R. Ropixson Godt. Wirr. (Chetham Soc.) 48 
How can Dame Fortune mount more harre ? 

Bandy. @1300 Cursor M. 2232 A toure..pat may reche 
heghur (7.77, heier, he3er) pan heuen. 1382 Wyeur Luke 
xiv, ro Frend, stize higere. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. 
4. xvii. (1495) 63 Suche foules fleen hyer in the ayre. 1508 
Donnar Tua Mariit Wemen 160 With that sprang vp hir 
spreit he a spanhecher. a@ 1533 Lo. Berners // won Ixxxiii- 
262 Speke out hyer that ye may the hetter be herde. 1570 
Satir. Poems Reform. xii. 128 Be Hanniballis, and heis jour 
hartis sum hear, 1715 Leont /’al/lacio's Archit. 1742) 1. 84, 
}..mention’d it alittle higher. 1774 J. Brvant A/ythol. 1}. 
3 Sesostris.. whose ra extends higher, than the Canon of 

fuseblus reaches, 1842 C. WiiteneaD A. Savage (1845) 
II. ix. 298 He thought higher of human nature than he 
chose toacknowledge. 1860 Tynxpatt G/ac. 1. xi. 74 Higher 
up the sky was violet. 

2. Combh,, forming comparatives to the combina- 
tions of Hicu adz. 

1598 Grenewey Tucitus’ Ann. tiv. 7 A higher aspiring 
mind, 1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 63 A Hall. higher 
pitch'd. 1742 Youne At. 7h. u. 54 Time higher aim’d, still 
nearer the great Mark. 1866 G. Macpoxaip Amn. Q. 
sVeighb. xxxiui. (1878) 586 She's higher-born than you. 

+ Higher, sé.2 Oss. In 5 heyere. [f. Hicu 
v. + -ER.‘] One who raises or exalts. 

1399 Lanai. Rich. Redeles 1. 145 Pe hende Egle, be 
heyere of hem all, /rd. ut. 74. 

Higher, v. rare. [f. prec. adj. : cf. lower vb.] 

1. trans. To make higher, raise ¢. and /ig.). 
The opposite of fo lower. 

e171g in N. § QO. 7th Ser. (1889) VIT. 5772 The maior .. 
desired him to higher all sails. 1831 Blackw. Mag. XXIX, 
980 Our high opinion .. has not been lowered .. It has— 
pardon the expression—heen highered. 1861 Maynew Lond. 
Latour lll. 160(Hoppe) When I highered the rope in my yard, 

2. intr, To become higher, rise, mount, ascend. 

1872 TENNYSON Gareth 20 To sweep In ever-highering 
eagle-circles up To the great Sun of Glory. 

Highermost (hoi‘suméust), a. (adv.) rare. [f. 
FNGHER a, + -MosT: cf. lowermost, uppermost, 
uttermost, etc.) = HIGHEST. 

1629 T. ADams Shot Wks. 245 The purest things are placed 
highermost. 1730 A. Gorpon Maffer’s Amphith. 315 Those 
highermost Rounds or Enclosures which appear n> more. 
1872 Loner. Diz. Trag. t. ii. 41 The bright triumphant host 
Of all the highermost Archangels. 

Highest (hoi-ést), @. (s6.) and adv. Forms: 
a. 1 hiehst, hyhst, héhst, hést, héahst, 1-2 
hihst, 2-3 hehst, 3 heist, heest, hest, hechst, 
heext, heixt, 3-6 hext, 6 hekst (4 hexist’, 8. 
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1 hizest, héazest, -ost, héahest, 2-4 heijest, 
3 (Orm.) hezhesst, hehest, 3-4 hejest, -ist, 3-5 
heiest, 4-5 heghest, heyest, 5 heghist, heizest, 
heiast, 5-6 Sc. heast, 6 heighest, Sc. heychast, 
heest. . 4-5 hijest, 4-6 hiest, hyest, (4-5 Sv. 
hyeast), 5 hieghst, 5-6 Sc. hieast, 6 hyghest, 6-— 
highest. 65. 4-5 heier.e st, heirest, 6 hierest. 
(OK. Afehst, hyhst, héhst, and héahst, Aéagost, 
corresp. to OIG. Aéhzst, Goth. hauhist-, f. hauh-, 
OL. héah Wrau. From OE. héhst, héahst, by 
hardening of 4 beforc s, came ME. kext (like next), 
which survived to 16th ¢., bat at length yielded 
to the disyllabic forins conformed to the positive, 
rcprescnted by OE. Aéazest, ME. hejest, and mod. 
highest. The forms hetrest, hicrest, were formed 
on the comparative ; cf. #earest, also higherimost.| 

A. adj. 1. The superlative of lich a. in its 
varlous scns¢és, q.¥. 

a. B25 I’esp. Psalter ix. 3[2) Ic. .singu noman Sinum du 
hehsta. ¢897 K. /EL¥RED Gregory’s Past. xvi. 103 Deh dc 
hi selfe wilnicn O.vs heahstan. cgse Lindtisf Gosp, Matt. 
Xxil, 11 Se Se heist is. — Mark v. 7 Sunu godes des heista 
[A mshi. hesta}. a 1000 Guthlac 16 Se hyhsta ealra cyninga 
cyning c¢1000 in Narrat. Angl. Conscr. (1861) 37 Seo is 
calra duna mast and hizest. @ 10se O. £. Chron (Parker 
MS.)an_ 1031 Whenne biet flod byp ealra hehst. @ 1121 Jbrd. 
(Laud MS.) an. ror Pis pa mid ade zefestnodan . xii. pa 
hihste of ezdre healfe. cxz0g bay. 2325 Ppa hchste of 
ban hirde. /ércf. 13240 Pe hxhste mon of Brutlond. /did. 
24587 Haxt cniht on londe, atrzzsg Juliana 63 In to pe 
heste he6uene. a@t2zg Ancr & 140 Wel neih heixt pinc 
widuten God one. . 1230 //ali Mefd. 41 Fram pe hehste 
heuene in to helle grunde. ¢ 1290 Beker 1314 in S. Ang. Leg. 
I, 144 Pe hexte of pe londe. ¢ 13305 S¢. Christopher 10 in 
F. &, P. (1862 60 Pe hexiste pat an vrpe was. ¢1460 
J Russert, Be, Nurture 32 When bale is hext pan bote is 
next. 1§89 R. Rosivsox Gold. Mirr. (Chetham Soc.) 47 
When raging flouds of surging seas be hext.. The present 
fall, by Haters is the next. 

B. cx1000 Ags. Ps. (Th. crviili], 21 [22] Se Zeworden ts 
hwommona heagost. c¢ 1200 I ices & I frtucs 35 Karitas is 
hei,est and betst of dese prie. 1200 Trin. Coll, Iloun 197 
Mannes heued is hezest lime. ¢ 1200 Okmin 2146, I stall 
par heshesst iss inn heoffne. a 1225 Juliana 6g Wid hebeste 
steuene. a 1300 Cursor J/. 1837 Pe heiest fell [z. rr. heyest, 
hejest].  ¢1350 HF. Jalerne 2907 Vp to be heijest tour. 
€ 1380 WyeLir Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 138 Pe heieste proprete. 
¢ 1440 Gesta Nom. xci. 419 (Add, MS.) She is heghiste of all 
Criatures, 1470 Hexry Wallace v1. 588 He had the heast 
stait. 1§30 Lynnesay Jest. Papyngo 164 On the heychast 
lytill tender twyste. 1553 Gau Aicht Say 39 The sone of 
the heest God. 

y- 13 . Cursor M. 10592 Sco was won to pe heist [v. » 
hiest} stride. ¢1430 //ymns Virg. 92 This noon hete of be 
someris day, Whanne be sunne moost hijest ts. 1559 A/irr. 
Mag., Salisbury xxxvi, Whan helth and welth is hyest. 
1634 Peacnam Gent]. Exerc. xxiii. 8o You must deepen your 
colours so that the Orpiment may be the highest. 1736 
Butter Aad. 11. vi. 309 Doubiful, in the highest suppos- 
able degree. 1818 Scott //rt, A/id/. xviii, Screaming at the 
highest pitch of her cracked and mistuned voice. 1860 
Tyxpatt Glac. 1, xviii. 128 The highest point of the moun- 
tain. 1871 Freeman Norm, Cong. IV. xvii. 7o The results 
of this change have been of the highest moment. 

6. ¢1380 Wyciie Sel. Iiks. II. 265 (Bodley MS. 788) 
Preching and ober speche is be heirest dede of man, whan 
bat it is wel done. /éd/d. 1}. 365 But whan he is heirest, as 
smoke pan he shal vanishe awey. /érd. 111. 341 Heierste 
viker of Crist, /dzd. 11. 231, 281, etc. 1569 Sir ‘}. Haw- 
Kins in Sir KR. Hawkins’ Voy. (1878) 74 In the hierest place. 

2. With agent-nouns: sce HiGH a. 21 b. 

1702 [see BipperR 4}. 1706 Estcourt Farr Exanip.t. 10 
You may keep company with the highest Flyer of “em all. 
1717 tr. Fresier's boy. 109 Sold to the highest Bidder. 

B. absol, or as sb. 

1. absol. The Highest (in some Bible versions, 
the Most Highest): thc Supreme Being, God. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter xiv[i)_ 7 (6) Salde stefne his se hesta. 
¢g00 tr. Beda's Hist, wv. iit. (1891 268 Se hehsta seled his 
stefne. 971 Blickl. Hom. 7 Pas Hehstan maxen pe 
ymbscinep, 1340 Hampore /’salter xvii..15 Pe heghest 
gaf his voice. 1535 Coverpace /’s. Ixxii{i] 11 Is there 
knowlege in the most hyest? — 2 Esdras vit. 62, | knowe 
Lorde, that the Hyest is mercyfull. a 1628 Str J. Beaumont 
Epiphany in Farr S. P. Fas. J (1848) 143 Since vnder this 
low roofe the Highest lay. 18.. WxitmtrR Ezekre/ tv, In 
sudden whirlwind. .The Spirit of the Highest came. 

+2. The highest part, top, summit. (In quot. 
1484, the deepest or innermost part, depth.) Ods. 

1484 Caxton fables of sop un. i, He retorned ageyn in 
to the hyest of the woode. 1523 Lo. Berxers Fvotss. I. lv. 
76 He come to the hyest of the hyll. 15963 SHINE Archit. 
Djh, Deuide the hanging line from the highest of the 
Ahacus. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 59 At the highest of 
this Palace, ts cut..the mages of a King. ; 

3. Highest pesition or pitch: usually with a¢. 

axz2z25 St. Alarher. 14 From pe heste in heouene to be 
laheste in helle. 1526 Prler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 73h, 
Whan the sonne is in the hyest. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s 
JHusé, \t. (1586) 59 After the Sunne hath, heene at the highest. 
1688 S Penton Guardian's Jnstr. Avjh, At this time, 
when Writing, both as to Substance..and Ornament of 
Language, is at highest. 

4. That which is highest (in fig. sense). 

1861 TENNVSON Guinevere 654 We needs must Iove the 
highest when we see it. 1867 FroupE Short Stud. (1876) I. 
116 Such a man..is decent and respectable, hut the highest 
is not in him, and the highest will not come out of him, 


b. J the highest, in Biblical use, transl. L, 27 
excelsis, Gr. év vpiaras = in the Joftiest places, in 
the heavens; but in mod. use sometimes taken to 
mean ‘ in the highest degree ’. 


HIGH-FLYER. 


1526 TinpaLr A/att. xxi. g Hosianna in the hyest. 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) Lye ii. 14 Glorie in the highest to God 
[Wvycc., in the higist thingis; ‘Hinp., an hye; Cranm., on 
hye; Gewev. in the hye beauens}, 1623 Binte rid., Glory 
to God in the highest, 1897 Sat, Aev, 12 June 651/2 To 
praise in the highest ‘The Cloister aud the Hawi is to 
echo Sir Walter Besant. 

C. adv. 1. The superlative of HGH adv. in its 
varlous senses, q.V. 

€ 1000 Menologium 110 On pam gim astihd on heofenas up 
hyhst @1300 Cursor A/. 439 He sctte him heist [v.™ 
heyest} in his hall, ¢€1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Yohannes 495 
Pocht be eyrne fle heyeste. c1g00 Rom. Kose 4:63 She 
canne .. whirle adown, and overturne Who sittith hieghst. 

' 1530 Pacscr. Introd. 16 ‘Ihe frenche inen judgyng a worde 
to be most parfayily herde, whan his last end is sounded 
liyghest, use generally tu gyve theyr accent upon the last 
sylable onely. 1570 Satir, Poems Reform, xxii. 46 Quha 
heichest clymmis the soner may thay slyde. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 6 Trying which ot them can leap highest. 
1727 Swirt Gudliver iu. sii, Vhe king when he ts highest 
provoked. 1849 Macaccay //ist. Feng. x. 1b. 645 At the very 
moment at which their disputes ran highest, 

2. Comd., forming supcrlatives to combinations of 
lich adz, 

Now usually ex pressed by sos¢, as ‘most high-sounding *) 

1588 Suaks. 72¢. A.u.i. 8 And ouer-lookes the highest 
piering hills. 

Highfalutin, -ing (haifal#tin), 54, and a. 
org. U.S. slang. Also-ten, hifalutin. [f. Ilicn 
a.: the origin of the second elcment is unknown ; 
it was perh. a whimsical pronunciation of luting, 
or a grandiose cquivalcnt of fying or flown. ] 

A. sh. Absurdly pompous s)xech or writing ; 
bombast. 

1848 L. Coomns Sp. in New Work 29 Sept (Bartlett), A 
regular built fourth-of-July .. Jefferson speech, making 
yestures to suit the highfalutens, 1864 Loweut. AXebellion 
Prose Wks. 1890 V. 133 It is a curious jumble of Anierican 
sense and Southern highfaluting. 1885 Century Alng. Jan. 
3472 Nothing like short meter for taking the hifalutin out 
of stuff, 1889 7 sues 13 Apr, 11/2 “Vhe misery of the Irish 
people’. .is merely a bit of high falutin. ; 

B. adj. Absurdly pompous or bombastic in style. 

1857 T. Hi. Grapstoxe A’ansas 43 (Bartlett) No high- 
faluten airs here, you know. 1862 B Tavior //ome & Abr. 
Ser. tt. 396 ‘Vhose who endeavour to be sublime are often 
simply SOniiGh: 1870 LowrLt Study IVind. 36 A good 
human bit of writing .. net so highfaluttng (let me dare the 
odious word !) as the modern style. , 

Hence Highfalutina‘tion, writing or speaking 
in a highfajutin style. 

1894 Hote A/ore Alem. 178 Don't think me bumptious or 
given to hifalutination. 

High-flown, <. 
Pfile. of PLY v.] 

+1. Soaring high; carrying things to a high 
pitch ; elevated; clated. In quot. a 1656, Intoxi- 
cated, ‘clevated’. Cds, 

1647 N. Bacon Disce.Govt. Eng, t. iii. 1739) 93 As yet oppres- 
sion was not sohigh-flown, a 1656 Ussutr Anz. vi. (1658) 
112 The king, being somewhat high flowen with drink. a 1668 
Desuam Prudexce 42 Nor high-fiown hopes to Reaton’s lure 
descend. 1702 Sti re Faucra/ u. i. 35 We.. have nothing 
at all, of all this High-Flown Fury. 1842 C. Broxte in 
Mrs. Gaskell Life xi. (1857) 1 257 In a high-fiown humour, 
he forbade mie to use cither dictionary or grammar. __ 

2. Of sentiments, language, style, ctc.: Extra- 
vagant, hyperbolical ; bombastic. 

1665 Sir T. Hersert 7 raz. (1677) 324 In his high-flown 
conceits. ets Comper Comp. Temple (1702) 38 He is.. 
noted for his high flown style. 1781 Ginpon Decl. & F. IIT. 


[f. Hlicn ady.+ Flown pa. 


7 Such are the high-flown eapressions of Prudentius. 3874 
i Stepuen /lours in Library (1892! V1. v. 156 Sentiments, 
which are occasionally too high-flown and overstrained. 
3888 Bryce Amer, Commnrw, 1. xiv. 192 A piece of elaborate 
and highflown declamation. : 

+3. Of persons: Extreme in opinion or party 
feeling, esp. in support of claims of authority in 


church or state. Cf. //igh-flyer 3. Obs. 

1672 Woop /.1/2(0.H.S.) I. 146 He was a high-flone Cavalier. 
1681 Luttrrete Brief Kel. (1857) 1. 124 ‘The former [party] 
are called by the latter, tories, tantivies.. high flown church- 
men, &c. 1705 HickeRINGILe Prvest-cr. it. viti. 86 You see, 
old Highflown Beau | of whom they learnt. 


Hi-gh-flyer, -flier. [f. Hicu adv. + Fryer.] 
1. 2¢, One who or that which flies high, as a 
person, a bird, a balloon, or the like; also, a swing 


set in a frame. d 
1589 R. Harvey Pl. Perc. (1590) 15 Men haue great desire 
to be compted high fliers and deepe swimmers. 1698 W. 
Cuitcot Evil Thoughts vi. (1851) 61 These highflyers, when 
they are in their altitudes, suddenly their waxen wings melt, 
and down they fall headlong. 1855 Brownixc Grammar. 
Funeral 135 All ye highfiiers of the feathered race, Swallows 
and curlews! 1886 ‘I. Harpy A/ayor of Casterbr. iit, lm- 
provements. .in the roundabouts and highfliers. 
b. Popular name of the Purple Emperor butter- 


fly, and of the genus Yfs/fetes of moths. 

1773 Wixes Eng. Moths & Butterfi. pl. 120 The Purple 
Highflier, or Emperor of the Woods. 1869 E. NEWMAN 
Brit. Butterfl. & Moths 152 Ruddy Highflyer. /éfd. 153 
May Highflyer .. July Highflyer. par! - 
| 2. One who soars high in his aims, ambitions, 


notions, etc. 
1663 Pepys Diary 27 May, He .. would have me .. to look 
him out a widow..A woman sober, and no high-flyer, as he 
calls it, 1694 Crowne Married Bean u. Dram. Wks. 1874 
IV. 278 Oh! pshaw, our hearts are seldom such high flyers. 
1858 R. S. Surtees Ask J/amma i.1 He had all the airy 

{ dreaminess of an hereditary highflyer. 


HIGH-FLYING. 


3. One who has lofty or ‘ high-flown ” notions on 
some qnestion of polity, esp. ecclesiastical. spec. 
a. In late 17th and early 18th c., One who made 
or supported lofty claims on behalf of the authority 
of the Church; a High-Churchman; a Tory. Cf. 
HicH-FLown 3, HiGH-FLYING a. 3. b. In Scotland 
in end of 18th and beginning of t9thc., An Evan- 
gelical, as opposed to a Moderate. 

1680 //on Cavalier 9 The honest Divines of the Church 
of England who for their Conscience and Obedience are 
Branded for High-flyers. 1699 H. Cuannter # fort agst. 
Bigotry (1709) 19 The High-Flyers..talk and act as if they 
thought We Kingdom of God was nothing else but Circum- 
stance and Ceremony. 1718 Entertainer Aiij b, lam afraid 
St. Peter and St. Paul will scarce escape being censured for 
Tories and High-Flyers. 1730 Swirt Vind. Li. Carteret 
Wks. 1841 IT. 113/1, I am told that she openly professes 
herself to be a highflyer. 1803 T. Jerrerson Writ. (Ford) 
VI11. 222 A schisat was taking place in Pennsylvania between 
the moderates and high-flyers. 1814 D’IsRaeu Quarreds 
Auth, (1867) 395 From a sullen sectarian [he] turned a 
flaming highflyer for the ‘supreme dominion’ of the Church. 
1830 Wesim. Rem, XII. 78 The serious effusions of the 
clerical high-flyers. 1856 Masson Edinb, Sk. (1892) 172 
The small minority of Evangelicals, or ‘High-fliers’, as 
they were called, corresponded to the proscribed ‘ Liberals’ 
in secular politics. 1897 Q. Rev. Oct. 486 When he [Sir 
W. Scott] wrote, the fierce ecclesiastical conflict between 
Moderates and ‘high flyers’ was still raging. 

+4. A fast stage-coach. (és. 

1818 Scotr Hrt. A/rd?.i, Mail-coach races against mail- 
coach, and high-flier against high-flier, through the most 
remote districts of Britain. 1858 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. 
xxii. (Farmer), The old room on the ground floor where the 
passengers of the High-flyers used to dine. 

5. slang. a. A pretentiousor fashionable strumpet ; 
a ‘swell’ beggar, one of the ‘swell mob’; a beg- 
ging-letter writer. +b. A frequenter of the gallery 
of a theatre (ods.). +c. Anexaggerated statement ; 
a ‘cram’ ods.). 

a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, High Flyers, Impudent, 
Forward, Loose, Light Women; also bold Adventurers. 
1719 D'Urrey /’://s V. 349 Bench-hoppers, Iligh-Flyers, 
Pit-Plyers, be still. 1776 G. J. Pratt /’upil of Pleas. 1. 
168 If your Honour had heard the high-fliers he crammed 
my poor head with, all the while we were at it—the soft 
things he said[etc.} 1821 EGan Jom 6 Jerry v. (Farmer', 
As you have your high-flyers at Almack’s. 1851 Mavuew 
Lond. Labour \. 250 Pursuing the course of a*high-flyer’ 
(genteel begzar). 1859 Aufobiog. Begyar Boy 17The highfiyer 
turns up his genteel proboscis at the cominon cadger. 

High-flying, sd. 

1. ft. Flying to a great height; lofty flight. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xlv. 176 In the high 
flying of Falcons and Vultures, 

2. Aiming high; lofty pretension. 

1681 Drypen Lil. to Lee's /cess Cleves 6 Never was man 
worse thought on for high-flying. 

3. The principles of high-flyers (sense 3). 

1730 Swier Vind. Ld.-Carteret Wks. 1841 I]. 115/1 To 
read pamphlets against religion and high-flying. 

Hi-gh-flying, c. 

1. “t. That flies high, as a bird. 

1622 Masue tr. Alvman's Guzman d AL. 1. 39 Who wing 
their thoughts with such high-flying feathers. 1810 Worpsw, 
Soun.,‘A Roman Master’, Birds, high-flying in the element. 

Tb. /ransf. Swift. (Cf. [licu-rLyeR 4.) Obs. 
e1710 Banbury Apes (ed. 3) 3 A Messenger (on a High- 
flying Sorrel Horse). 

2. Soaring high in notions, aims, ambitions, etc. 

1581 Sipney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 23 That high flying 
liberty of conceit proper to the Poet. a@1649 Drumm. or 
Hawtu. Hist, Jas. V, Wks. (1711) 82 A man in the prime 
of his youth, %f high-flying thoughts by his alliance with 
the king of England. 1692 tr. Sad/ust 243 With their lofty 
strains and high flying Language. 19793 Bennors Calculus 
p. vi, My hopes of the future improvement of medicine too 
high-flying. 1878 Spurceon Serm. XXIV. 629 Little duties 
are almost too insignificant for such high-flying spiritual 
professors. - 

3. Making or upholding lofty claims for authority 
in church or state; holding the principles of the 
IIIGH-FLYERS. 

1695 Eng. Anc. Const. Eng. 32 Some high-flying Gentle- 
men, who if they could would make us all siaves to the 
King’s absolute will. 1709 Ref. Sacheverell’s Serm. 24 
The Pec aving Faction may call themselves Churchmen 
as long as they please. 1751 Cartyte in Ramsay Xemin. 
iil, (1870) 64 Webster, leader of the high-flying party. 1772 
H. Wacroce Last Frnds. (1859) 1. 40 Not indeed that high. 
flying Church under Bancroft and Laud, but the mild 

hurch under Tillotson. 1792 T. JEFFerson Writ. (1830) 
IV. 463 Gouverneur Morris, a high-Aying monarchy man. 
1897 A. Birrece in /xdep. & Noneonf. Jubilee No., A great 
mortification to the high-flying Anglican who cannot bring 
himself to believe that there can be two Churches within 
the same realm at one and the sanie time. 

b. Extreme; making high claims for something. 

1876 Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) 111. 186 How horrified 
some high-flying zsthetic men will be. 


+ Highful,c. Ods. In 3 hey-, heiuol, hei3ful. 
[f. ME. he Hicw + -run.] High; fg. haughty, 
proud. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 4011 Pis wus a prout mandement 
& an heiuol dede. /6i¢. 7729 Sturne he was poru out al, 
& heiuol & prout. 

High gate, high-gate. Now chiefly Sv. 
(See Gare sé.2] = Highway, Hicn street. Hence 
frequent in street- and place-names, esp.inthe North. 

€1340 Cursor Ai. 16166 (Trin.) To heroudes po he him 
sent: euen be he3e gate. 1375 Barsour Bruce vin. 164 
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And saw the hye-gat lyand wass Apon a fair feld evin and 
dry. ©1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 486 Reynawde, 
that was vpon the hyghe gate of Ardeyn. 1533 BELLENDEN 
Livy v. (1822) 457 Vhan fled the hie gate to Rome, 1629 T. 
Apams Soddier’s Honour Wks. (1630) 1084 Then should many 
worthy spirits get vp the High-gate of preferment. 1721 
KeLty Scot. Prov, 273 Jam.) Out the high-gate is ay fair play. 

Hi-gh-ha:nded,@. Acting or done with a high 
hand (see HicH a. 17 b), or in an overbearing or 
arbitrary manner. 

1631 WeEveR Anc. Fun. Alon. 49 For this high-handed 
offence, their foresaid king is still plagued in hell. 1743 in 
Doran ‘ A/ann’ & Alanners (1876) I. vi, 164 Not .. any the 
worse for their high-handed proceedings. 1788 T. JeFFER- 
son HWr2t. (1859) 11, 382 Some act of high-handed authority. 
1870 Freeman Norm. Cong. \ed. 2) Il. App. 548 An act of 
high-handed violence. 

Hence High-handedness, high-handed, over- 
bearing, or arbitrary action or behaviour. 

1874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece v. 144 Thus he censures 
high-handedness even in the gods. 1891 Leeds Mercury 
13 Aug. 4/5 Against wrong or highhandedness Lowell was 
ready to strike whenever or wherever he saw it. : 

Hi gh-hea:rted,¢. Courageous, high-spirited; 
in early nse sometimes, Haughty, arrogant. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. \xviii, (1495) 514 In 
olde tyme men of Grecia were wroth and hyghe herted to 
men that wolde do wronge to theyr neyghbours. a 1450 
Knut, de la Tour (1868) 19 The yongest is most curteys and 
humble, and is not so hake herted as that other. 1601 
Cuester Love's Mart, (1878) 65 His enemie, High-harted 
Lucius. 31650 StaryitTon Sérada’s Low C Warres 1. 47 
The more high-hearted grew the Prince of Orange. 18566 
Lever Alartins of Cro’ M. 129 A fine, high-hearted, manly 
class they were. 

Hence High-hea'rtedness. 

1613 Lapy Fx1z. Carew Mariam w. viii. Chorus, High 
hartednes doth sometimes teach to how, 

+ Highhede. Oés. rare. In 3 hizhede. [f. 
Thich a. + -hede, -HEAD.) Height, highness. 

21300 Floriz & B/. 327 Bihold of be tur be hi3zhede And 
“Ire: fot met be brede, ‘ 

igh-heeled, ¢. Waving high heels: used 


of boots or shoes; hence ¢ravsf. of their wearcrs. 

1642 Howe tt For. Trav. (Arb.) 31 The one goes high- 
heeled, the other low and flat. 1664 Pepys Diary 15 Aug., 
He wears pretty high-heeled shoes, but not very high. 1878 
BrowninG Poets of Crotsie cxxxviii, Quick turn-about On 
high-heeled shoe. 1882 Macm. Afag. X1.V. 395 Becurled 
and hewigged damsels, laced and high-heeled. 

High-hoe: sec Hickwa tL. 

Hi-gh-holder. U.S. [Ofsame origin as next ; 
altered by popular etymology.] =next. 

1884 E. P. Roe in //arfer's Mag. Mar, 622’: The pigeon- 
hawk ..is about the size of our common flicker, or high- 
holder. 

High-hole. U.S, [A variant, due to popular 
etymology, of hyghwhele, highwale, hewhole, early 
forms of Uickwat., q.v.; cf. Eng. dial. Aey-hoe, 
high-hoe, etc.) The Goldcn-winged Woodpecker, 
or Flicker, of North America, Colaples auraius. 

1860 BartLett Dict, Amer. (ed. 3), Clape .. the Golden- 
winged Woodpecker .. elsewhere called High-hole, Yucker, 
Flicker, Wake-up, and Pigeon Woodpecker. 1884 Century 
Mag. Dec. 222/2 The high-hole appears to drum more 
promiscuously than does downy byoececcher), 1888 Ad- 
vance 5 Apr. 209 The piercing note of the ‘high-hole’. 

+ Hi-ghing, vé/. sd. Obs. [f. HicH uv. + -1NG1.] 
Raising aloft, exaltation, elevation. 

a@r22z5 Ancr. R. 174 Hesteres nome & hire heiunge preoued 
sod pet ich sigge. ¢1380 Wyciir Serm. Sel. Wks, I. 111 
pe heyng of Crist. ¢1449 Pecock Xefr. 1. x. 201 In the 
Feeste of the Crossis Hizing. 

Highish (hoi‘if), a [f. Hicna. +-1su.] Some- 
what high (in various senses). 

1825 Coppett Nur. Rides 472 Mounting a highish hill. 
1828 Lams Le??. (1888) J1. 206 A friend nameless, but highish 
in office. 1884 Q. Victoria Alore Leaves 56 On a highish 
point called afier me ‘The Queen’s View *. 

Highland (hai‘lénd), sé. and a. Also 5-9 hie- 
land, 6 heland, hiland, -end, (helland, he- 
leand), 7 hyland, (hayelonde). [f. Hick a.+ 
Lanp.] 3 

1. High or elevated land; a lofty headland or 
cliff. b. The mountainous or elevated part of any 
country ; occas. also in the names of geographical 
districts, as the Iludson Highlands. (Perh. ex- 
tendcd from 2.) 

a1o00 Cxrdmon's E-rod. 3853 Heahlond siizon..on Seone 
beorg. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 186 Towards Sun-sct 
wee see the Coast or high land of Brin John. a@ 1687 Petty 
Pol, Arith, iv, (1691) 89 Wet Weather being propitious to 
High-lands, which drowneth the Low. 1726 Snrivocke 
Voy. round World (1757) 192 Vhe Sierra, or highland of 
Motapa. 19748 Avzson’s Voy. 1. v. 173 He was .. to cruise 
off the highland of Valparaiso, 1833 Tennyson Hesperides, 
Beneath a highland leaning down a weight Of cliffs. 1839 
Turrewati. Greece lit. VI. 309 He then advanced toward the 
highlands of Nura. 1871 B. Tavtor Faust 1, ii. 44 Where 
over cragsand piny highlands The poising eagle slowly soars. 

2. spec. (Now always f/., Sc. pronune. h7lants.) 
The mountainous district of Scotland which lies 
north and west of a line drawn from the Firth of 
Clyde through Crieff to Blairgowrie and thence north 
and north-west to Naim on the Moray Firth; the 
territory formerly occupied by the Celtic clans. 

¢ 1425 [implied in HicHtanDMaN]. 1529 Lynprsay Com/f/. 
384 And, in this realme, hes maid sic ordour, Baith throw 
the heland and the bordour. a@1687 Petty Pol. Avith. iv. 


HIGH-LOW. 


‘x691) 70 The Land and Housing in Ireland, and the High- 
Lands of Scotland. ¢1730 Burt Lett. N. Scot. (1818) I. 37 
The Kirk. .distinguishes the Lowlands from the Highlands 
by the language generally spoken. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 
507/2 Dunkeld .. by the beauty of its situation and its con- 
venience as the point of entrance upon the Highlands. 1867 
Q. Victoria (ft/e) Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in 
the Highlands. " 

B. aitrié. or adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or inha- 
biting high land or a monntainous district. 

1595 Duncan Aff. Etymol. E.D.S.), Mfontanns, hieland. 
1637 Boston Ree. (1877) U1.19 The little marsh.. with a little 
hill of upland ground. .compast on three sy'des with highland 
ground. 1781 Ginson Decé. 4 F. III. 1xv.626 The highland 
robbers were subdued or extirpated. 1853 Kane Grinned! 
Exp. xxiv. (1856) 199 Merely the highland clouds over the 
mountains. 1861 Miss Pratt /lower. Pl. 111.274 Highland 
Cudweed. 1897 MWestin, Gaz. 31 Aug. 7/1 The Fen agri- 
culturists have stood the depresston much better than their 
high-land neighbours. 

. spec. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

Highland dress, the kilt and accompanying costume worn 
by the Highland clansmen and soldiers. Highland regi- 
ment, in the British Army, a regiment originally composed 
of Highlanders, or raised in the Highlands, and retaining 
more or less of the Highland dress. 

¢1425 [see HiGHLANDMAN]. 1500-20 Dunpar Poems xxvi. 
tog Than cryd Mahoun for a Heleand padjane. 1610 Hot- 
LAND Camden's Brit.1. 107 A number of bideous high-land 
Scots. 1648 Mitton Observ. Art. Peace Wks. 1738 I. 359 
A generation of Highland Thieves and Red-shanks. 1828 
Scott /, Af. Perth iv, Two..seemed to me. .to have High- 
land plaidsabout them. 1882 Pesopy Zug. Fournalisut xxi. 
«58 Upon the shores of highland lochs. 

Highlander (hailzndas). [f prec. +-FR1 1.] 

1. An inhabitant of a high or mountainons land. 

1632 Litucow 7raz. in. 81 High-landers of Candy, 1681 
Cotton Wond. Peak 45 More natural to your Peak High- 
lander. 1856 Stantey Sinai & Pad, ix. 329 The Israelite 
highlanders of the neighbouring heights, 

2. sfec. A native of the Highlands of Scotland. 
Also, a soldicr of a Highland regiment. 

1642 HoweLt For. Trav. (Arb.) 50 The Epirotiques in 
Greece, the Heylanders in Scotland. 1769 De Foe’s Tour 
Gt. Brit, (ed. 7) IV. 236 The Natives of Inverness do not 
call themselves Highlanders, because they speak English. 
1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xiii. [11.335 The Highlander.. 
was..morally and physically well qualified for war. 1893 
Whitaker's Ai. 205 Royal Highlanders. /did. 206 Sea- 
forth Highlanders, 

3. /ighlanders: playing cards of the third quality, 
so called from the device on the wrapper. 

1842 Bradshaw's Frnl. 16 Apr. in Philol. Soe. Trans. 
(1867) 63 The best cards are called Moguls, the others 
Harrysand Highlanders. 1866in Stasioner & Fancy Trades 
Register 1 Sept. /brd., The different qualities of cards are 
distinguished as Moguls, Harrys, Highlanders, and Merry 
Andrews. , 

4. A kind of artificial fly for fishing. 

1867 F, Francis Angling x. (1880) 366 The Highlander 
may be found useful at times. 

Hi-ghlandish, a. rare. [See -isu.] Of the 
nature of high land; like the Scottish Wighlands. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. x. 499 The high-landish mountaines 
overcled with Firre-trees. 1754 A. Drummonp 77 az. Ger- 
many etc. 10 (T.) The country round is altogether so high- 
landish. 


Hi-ghlandman. =Ilicaianper. 

1425 WyntouN Cron, 1X. xiv. 1543 The Scottis Hieland- 
men, Ware neire the wattyr off Ile then. 1596 DaLryMPLE 
tr. Lesfie’s //ist. Scot. 1x. 241 Quhen sum hilend men..be 
brocht til obedience. 1609SkENE Keg. Alay. 134 Hieland- 
men, the inhabitants of the Hielands, & Jles of this Realme. 
a 1649 Drumm. or Hawtu. Hist. Fas. /, Wks. (1711) 7 To 
defend the country against the incursions of these highland- 
men. @1835 Hoce Some, ‘Come o'er the stream, Charlie’ 
iii, A troop of our bold Highlandmen. 


Hi-ghlandry. [f HicuLanp + -ry, as in 
Lrishry, Welshry.] Highlanders collectively. 


@1771 SMOLLETT cited in Ogilvie. 


+ High-lone, adv. Ods. [An alteration of 
alone, of obscure origin. /7/igh prob. expresses 
degree or intensity; cf. Lonr.] Quite alone, 
without support. 

1597 Suaks. Rom. & Ful. 1. ili. 37 (Qo.) Then she could 
not stand high lone. 31602 Marston Asttonio’s Rev. ww. iv, 
And when it [an infant] once goes high-lone, takes il back. 
1602 Mippiteton Burt i. ii, When I could not stand a’ high 
lone wilhout I held a thing. 1760 G, Wasuincron Diary 
13 Mar. (MS.), The Mares. .so poor were they, and so much 
abusd had they been..that they were scarce able to go high- 
lone, much less to assist in the business of the Plantations. 

High-low (hailo). [f. Hicn a. + Low a.; in 
contrast to ‘top’ boots and ‘low’ shoes respect- 
ively.] (Usually p/) A boot laced or otherwise 
fastened up in front and reaching up over the 
ankle. 

1801 BLoomrietp Kural T. (1802) 8, | won the High-lows 
out and out. ax1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Highlows, a 
covering for the foot and ancle, too /igh to be called a shoe, 
and too /ow for a boot. 1830 Cossett Kur. Kides I. 73 
From the sole six inches upwards is a high-low. 1851 Avn. 
Reg. 38 He was lacing up his high-lows in the washhouse. 

attrib. 1836 Marrvat Japhet xxxix, He was dressed in 
highlow boots, worsted stockings. 1858 O. W. ours 
Aut, Breakf.t, 185 Vhe dandies.. have split their waistbands 
and taken to high-low shoes. . ; Syer 

Hence Hi‘gh-lowed a., wearing high-lows: cf. 


HicH-suop. ; 
1839 Yokn Bull 28 July in Spirit Metrop. Conserv. Press 
(1840) II. 251 The high-lowed ploughboy of Yorkshire. 


HIGHLY. 


+ Highly, «. O/s. Forms: 1 héalic, 3 heh- 
liche, 4 he3liche, hi3lich, Sc. hyly, 5 Sc. hiely. 
See also Hriny. (Ol. Aéalic, f. héah Wicu a. + 
-lle = -LY1.] 

1. High, lofty, exalted. 

(In quots. @ 1400, 1450-70 perh. an adv.) 

¢ 1000 AELERIC Gen. xiv. 20 Gebletsod ys se healica God. 
¢ 3000 /fom, 11.160 On healicuin muntum. ja 1400 Pistil/ 
of Susan 6 (MS. 1.) Halles and herbergages, hyly on hyht. 
1450-70 Golagros & Gav, 183 He had that evan toane hall, 
hiely on hight.] 

2. Noble, splendid. 

cro00 /Etrric //om. 11. 86 Nan gereord nis swa healic 
swa Ebreisc. c1000 Sa/nis' Lives, Oswald (i. EF. 1.5.) 
184 Leoht..swilce healic sunnbeam. 13.. Gaw.g Gr. Aunt. 
183 Wyth his hi3lich here, pat of his hed reches. 

3. Of high degrec ; intense, profound. 

c1000 /ELrric //Jom. 11. 506 Mid healicum gedwylde. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 10291 pas Seuarus in his hirede Ha:fde hehliche 
grid. 31340 Ayenb. 264 Yef ber by he3liche clom. 

Highly (haili), adv. Forms: sec Hien a. 
(OL. hdalfee, £. héah Wau + -lice = -iy 2.) 

1. @t, In a high place or situation; aloft, on 
high; so as to be high or lofty. 

¢ 1000 AicEric //om. V1. 254 [He] asette dis zewrit. . bufon 
Cristes heafde, healice totacne. fd. 318 Sede on heofo- 
num is healice sittende. ¢ 1205 Lay. 8088 Pe king hafde his 
kine-helm Hichliche on harfde. 13.. Gaz. 4 Gr. Knt. 983 
Pe lorde .. Hent he3ly of his lode, and on a spere henged. 
1583 Stanyuurst “Eners 1. (Arb.) 19 King Aeolus, highly 
In castel settled. 1597 A. M. tr. Gurllemeau's I'r, Chirurg. 
46 b/2 ‘Vhat the membre be collocated softlye, smoothly and 
highlye. 

2. In or to a high position or rank. 

cgoo tr. Bada's /list. v. xvii. (xix.) (1890) 458 Healice pa 
cyricean was reccende. c1440Gesta Rom. xxxii, 122 (Harl. 
MS.) He shulde wedde hir, & be hiliche avauncyd. 1548 
Haut Chron, Hen. V, 34, Knowyng hym to be highly in 
the kynges favor. 1583 Gotvinc Calvin on Deut, \xui. 380 
Yet the wickeddest sorte will needes be hichliest exalted. 
1704 Karcor Cromarty Sp. Parl. Scotl. 11 July, She is one 
of the Heads and highly situate, 1855 Macautay //:st¢. 
Eng, xiv. 111. 495 A much greater proportion of the opu- 
lent, of the highly descended, and of the highly educated. 

+b. Supremely, principally ; specially. Ods. 

1340 Ayenb. 5 Pe ilke pet dep his hope he3liche ine ssepbe, 
zene3eb dyadliche. 

3. In or toa high degree, amount, cxtent, or con- 
dition ; greatly, intensely, extremely, very, much. 

With such verbs as commend, esteem, extol, honour, praise, 
vadne, the sense is coloured so as to run into 3b or 4b. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 33 He wolde part his lof healicor 
weoxe. c3a00 friv. Coll. Hom. 3 Here cumed ure king, 
wule we..him..heiliche wurdie. 1375 Baksour Sruce 1. 577 
For his leawte. .rewardyt and that hely. c1440Gesfa Rom. 
xvi. 4 (Harl. 41S.) When the Emperoure herd this, he was 
hily meved in all his bowels. 1493 Fesfivadl (W. de W. 
1515) 49 Than this mayster .. thanked god hyghly. 15 
Coverbace ?s. xlvii. 1 Greate is y* Lorde & hyelie to ‘es 
praysed. 1648 Bovte Seraph. Love (1660) 62 Rare Musick, 
which. .the knowingst Artists still do highliest value. 1711 
Apprson Spect. No, 106 P 6 It renders his Conversation 
highly agreeable, 1726 Surtvocke Voy. round World (1757) 
184 They would be franly to blame if they did not lay hold 
of this opportunity. 1826 Disraeu Viv. Grey vi.i, It must 
be highly amusing. 

b. Ata high rate or price. A 

ax225 Leg. Kath. 568 And wip kinewurde 3eoues 3elden ou 
hehliche ower 30g hider. a@ 1300 Cursor AM. 15224 (Gétt.) His 
auen lauerd patin for to selle, als heili als he might. 1362 
Lanot. 2. P/, A. v1. 300 Bote he beo heihliche I-huret elles 
wol he chide. 1548 Hatt Cérvn., Hen, V, 56b, Other were 
sore fined and highly raunsomed. AZod. His services are 
perhaps too highly paid. 

+e, With elevated voice; loudly, aloud. Ods. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 822 Heihliche he cleopede. ¢ 13375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Laurentins 708 Hely scho salijd, pat al mycht 
heyre. ?a1400 JJorte Arth, 1286 They herde..Hornez of 
olyfantez fulle helych blawene. a@ 1533 Lo. BeRNers //uon 
Ixxniil. 262, ] began to stryue with my brother so hyely that 
Gybouars myght here me. 

4. With high quality of action; in high style; 
with stateliness or majesty ; solemnly; nobly, ex- 
cellently. ? Ods. 

1154 O. E. Chron. an. 137 § 7 JHi] bebyried him he3lice 
in be minstre. a 1225 Fuliana 76 And don hire bodibrin in 
stanene bruh hehliche. a@ 1300 Cursor AL. 22767 Pus heili, 
bot wel heiliker, Sal cum to deme pe demester.  13.. Gazv. 
4 Gr. Knut. 735 Sum herber, ber he3ly J my3t here masse. 
¢1477 Caxton Jason 47b, Ye haue seruid me hyely and 
well. @ 1533 Lo. Berners Huon clxxii. 684 The quene went 
forth hyely acompanyed. 1662 J. Davies tr. ALandelslo's 
Trav, 8 The Dutch entertain’d me very highly. 

b. With honour, honourably; with high ap- 
proval, appreciation, or praise: now chiefly with 
think, speak, or the like. 

1235 Ancr. R. 190 Heie monnes messager, me schal hei- 
liche underuongen. ¢1350 J4/7//. Palerne 1798 Hi3liche bei 
heriede god of pat hap fallen. 1477 Caxton Jason 5b, 
Hercules him self .. welcomed them hyely. 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen, V, 34b, These Ambassadours were highly 
received of the Emperor Sygismond. 1642 Rocers Naauan 
387 When we thinke the highliest of ourselves. 1657 BAXTER 
Agst. Quakers 10 Can they yet think highlier of themselves, 
or speak highlier of themselves, then this? 1849 MacauLay 
Hist, Eng. vi. 11. 119 He spoke highly of them to Barillon. 

+e. Solemnly, seriously, earnestly. Ods. 

©1350 Will. Palerne 2336 Do now, god, bi grace, And late 
me haueal pe harm, heizeliche i beseche. a1440 Sir Degrev. 
1585 The stywarde heyle hath swornne. ¢1440 Gesta Kom, 
i. 2 (Harl. MS.) Per met wip him a clerke, the which hielie 
beheld him. 1513 More Rich. /// (1883) 53 Euery man 
laughed..to here it then so sodainly so bighly taken. 
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da. Toa high degree of artistic quality or finish ; 
with perfect workmanship ; elaborately. 

3715 J. Ricuarpson Theory Paint. 156 "Twould be loss of 
‘Time toa Painter to finish such things highly. 1802 PaLry 
Nat. Theol. xxvit. (1819) 479 Tne hinges in the wings of an 
earWig..are as highly wrought as if the Creator had nothing 
else to finish, 1842 Macautay Le?/. in Trevelyan Le er) 
I]. ix. 110 They are not expected to be highly finished. 

5. Proudly, haughtily, arrogantly; ambitiously ; 
with indignation or anger ? Oés. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 56 Nu comes ford a felle mon, & halt him 
pauh heihliche. 1375 Barsaur Bruce vist. 143 Schir amer 
spak sa hely. asqgo Ant. de da Tour (1868) 21 Whanue 
thei wille speke highely, lete hem be, and go from hem. 
3513 More 1n Grafion Chron. (1568) 11. 789 He tooke it so 
highly, that thereof ensued much trouble and great blood: 
shed. 1562 J. Heyvwoon /’70v. & Lpigr. (1867) 216 In thy 
walke, walke not to hyly. 1633 Br. Hatt //urd Texts 128 
Why shouldest thou take it so highly as to undertake a war 
hereupon? 1793 Gouv, Morris in Sparks Life & Writ. 
(1832) 11. 272 the Councilhiere talk so highly to Great Britain 
that you, who know mankind, will conclude them to be afraid. 

6. Like othcr adverbs, highly is now generally 
hyphened to a ppl. adj., when this is used aétrid, 

1711 SHAFTESB. Charac, (17371 1. 259 The highly-rated 
burlesque poem. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1v. 425 O highly-favoured 
delegate of Jove! 3833 Lvrit /’rinc. Geol. W1.p viii, The 
highly-inclined strata. 1860 Ruskin J/ed, Jamnt. V. vin. 
ii. 17r A handsomer and highlier-furbished edifice. 1875 
Jowett Plato IV. 3 Two or three highly-wrought passages. 

Hi-ghman, high man. [f. Ilicu a.+ May: 
cf. also /ozw man.) Usually p/. Dice loaded so as to 
turn up high numbers. Cf. HicH-nunner. 

1598 Foro, /’ise, false dice, high men or low men. 1622 
Manse tr. Aleman's Gusman d‘Alf. 11. 341 There did 1} 
learne . to make false Dice, as your High-men and your 
Low-men, a 1643 W. Cartwhicut Ordinary u. iit in Hazl. 
Dodsley X11. 243 Your high And low men are but trifles ; 
your pend dye, That’s ballasted with quicksilver or gold. 
1863 Sara Capt. Dangerous 11. vii. 226 Gambling bullies... 
throwing their Highmen. 

Hi-gh-me:ttled, <. 
spirited, high-couraged. 

1626 Bacon Q. Eliz. Mor. & Hist. Wks. (1860) 488 In a 
nilitary and high-mettled nation. 1667 DrypENn Sir Martin 
Mnr-Adl v. iii, Love's an high-mettled hawk that beats the 
air, 3714 Swirt /’efrt. fo Parit, in Davey's Catal, (1895) 
32 A chaise drawn by two high mettled horses. 1838 Pxrs- 
cott Ferd. & /s. 1. x, The high-mettled young cavaliers. 

{lence Hi-gh-mettle wv, to render high-mettled. 

1837 Campseit Lines on Camp [Till v, Vhe captors of Eng- 
Jand’s domains, That ennobled her breed And high-métied 
the blood of her veins, 

Hi-gh-minded, <. 

1, Having or characterized by a haughty, proud, 
or arrogant spirit. arch. 

c1§03 in Lett. & Papers Rich. Hl & Hen. VII (1861-3) 
I. 239 The lady Luce was a proude hij myndyd woman, 
and lovyth not the kyngis grace. 1§26 Tinnae Rom. xi. 
20 Be not hye minded, but feare. rg530 Patscr. 315 2 
Hyemyneded, orgucrlleux, fiers. 1635 CoverDate /’s. 
cxxx]i]. 1 Lord, I am not hye mynded, I haue no proude 
lokes. 1623 Bincuam Xenophon 110 Vo humble these high- 
minded men. 1716 Brackaue H/ks. (1723) I. g Poor in 
Spirit may very properly denote one that is free from Pride, 
one that is not high-minded, 1865 Kincsrey //erew. xv, Be 
not rash. Be not high-minded. 

2. Having a morally lofty character ; charactcr- 
izcd by high principles ; magnanimous. 

1§56 Aurelio & [sab. (1608) Diij, Eche of them confessede 
with a hey myndede courragie the faute to be his. c¢ 1590 
Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 195 Martial Plantagenet, Henry's 
high-minded son. 1832 W. Irvine Adhambra 1, 292 These 
cavaliers are evidently well-bred, and bisteninied youths, 
3881 H. Morisey Ang. Lit. Q. Vict. iii. (Yauchn.) 77 What 
little there was of highminded statesmanship was often lost 
among lowthoughted cares of a political life. 

Tlence Highmi'ndedly adv., Highmi'ndedness. 

1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. \xiti. 12 His godly hygh- 
myndednesse is to bee noted. 1657 Rreve God's Plea 39 
Oh beloved, let us abate of this high-mindednesse. 1824 
Camppett Theodoric 385 She bore her fate high-mindedly 
aud well. 1884 W.S. Litty in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 256 
High-mindedness, he says, is the crown of all virtue, and 
the high-minded man occupies himself with honour, and lays 
claim to it, and takes pleasure in it. 

Hi-ghmost, a. Oés. or dial. [f. High a.: see 
-MosT.] = HiGHEsT. 

1592 SHaks. Nom. & Ful. .v.9 Now is the Sun vpon the 
highmost hill Of this daies iourney. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury Ut. 431/\ The first and highmost is an Instrument 
called a Spatha. 1828 Craven Dial. Heighmost, highest. 

Highness (hainés’, sd. Forms: see HiGH a, 
(OE. Adanes, -nis; later, Acahnes, f. héah Hicu: 
see -NESS, OS. and OHG. héjnessa.] 

1. The quality or condition of being high; lofti- 
ness, tallness, altitude. Now 7vaze in /i/. sense, the 
usual word being Heicut. 

c897 K. Ecrrep Gregory's Past. li. 397 Sio heanes donne 
Sara munta. c10g0 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia V111. 
309/45 We ne mazon hig nefre zeseon for bere fyrlenan 
heahnysse. a 1225 Aucr. 8.372 Magdalene, pet speled tures 
heinesse. ¢ 1340 Cursor M. 11672 (Trin.) pe he3enes of pis 
tre. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. xiii. (1495) 119 That 
it passe not dewe maner in lengthe, brede and hyghnesse. 
1585 T.Wasuinoton tr. Nicholay's Voy.iv.xxili.139 A mount 
of great highnesse and sharpnesse. 1652 F. Kirkman Clerio 
& Lozia 108 Pattins, which render our highness and stature 
both alike. 1859 H. T. Eusis Hong Kong to Manilla 124 
They had all his highness of bone and lowness of flesh. 

+b. concr, Something that is high; a high 
plaee, region, or part; a height; top, summit. Oés. 


Of high mettle; high- 


HIGH PRIEST. 


c 82g Vesp. Psalter cxlviii.  Hergzad dryhten of heofenum 
hergad hine in heanissum. ¢1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. iv. 5 
And asette hine ofer pas temples heahnesse. a1 Ham. 
poe /’salter xciv. 4 Pe heghnessis of hilles ere his. 1450- 
1530 Myrr. ovr Ladye 190 Of whose sede, the hyenesse of 
goddes mounte flowreth with fayre blossomes. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Patr. wu. iW. de W. 1495) 241 a/1 In the hyghenesse 
of hcuen he had seen a douue. 

2. Loftiness of rank, josition, or character; high 
rank, condition, or quality ; dignity, majesty. 

c131195 Lamb, /lom.97 Disses deizes hehnesse is to heriane. 
1297 RK. Grouc. Whe! 28 God hym 3ef pre pbynges, as 
rychesse, And wysdom, & maystrye, & bys was gret hey- 
nesse. ¢ 1380 Wyctir Servo. Sel. Wks. I. 42 Pus siche false 
presumpcioun of heynes of state. ¢ 1485 Digby AZ} st. (1882) 
ti, 2092 My lord of gret hynesse. 1553 Gau Richt Vay 49 
IIe is set in greit power and henes. 1646 1. Waitaki.r 
Uzztah 20 Uzziah .. doted upon his highnesse, Afod. ‘Ihe 
highness of his character atones for the lowness of his rank. 

b. With possessive (¢.g. the King’s Highness ; 
Ilis, Her, Your llighness), as a title of dignity or 
honour given to princes. [(Cf. Grace, Mavrsty.] 

‘His, ler, Your, (etc.) Highness’ was formerly the title 
of English kings and queens, varying with ‘Grace’, and 
later with ‘Majesty’, In the Dedication of the Bible of 
1611 to James J], ’ Highness’ and ‘Majesty’ are used 
indifferently, as they had been in reference to Queen Eliza- 
beth; but in his 1eign ‘ Majesty ‘ became the official style. 
‘Ilighness’ was borne by the Lord Prosector Cromwell and 
his wife. In present usage, ‘all sons and daughters, 
brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts of the Sovereign are 
regarded as of the ’’ blood Royal ”, and designated ** Royal 
Highness", which is bestowed also upon grandchildren, if 
they are the offspring of sons; but nephews, nieces, and 
cousins, in common with the children of daughters, are 
addressed as *“* Highness ” only’ (Whitaker, 7¢t/ed Persons 
1898). ‘Higbness’ is also given to the chief Indian Feuda- 
tory Princes. ‘Imperial’ and ‘Royal Highness’ are ap- 
plied to members of the Imperial and Royal families of 
other countries, ‘ Royal Highness’ also to reigning Grand 
Dukes, ‘Highness’ and ‘Serene Ilighness’ to certain 
other princes (chiefly German): see Serene. 

(1173 Fotiot in Mat. Sdist. Becket (Rolls) V11. 555 Vestra, 
domine, celsitudint scribere tardavi.] 1402 Pr. or WaLes 
fet. to Hen, 1V (Nat. MSS. I. No. 36) More can I not 
write to yowr hynesse at this tyme. c¢1@60 Fortesct:e 
Abs, & Lim. Mon. vi, (1885) 118 His creauncers shul .. de- 
fame his highnes off mysgouernance. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 2 Your noble yrace and excellent 
highnes For to accepte I beseche right humbly Thys lytle 
boke. 1529 Wotsry in Four C. Eng. Lett. 11 This Kyndnes 
exibite from the Kyng’s hyghnes. 1573 Act 13 Eliz. c. 29 
§ 1 Within the Queenes Highnes Domynions. 1611 Suaks. 
Cym6, 1. iii, 38 The Queene (Madam) Desires your High- 
nesse Company. 1611 Bite Ded. fo Fas. / P6 Vhe Lord 
of Heauen and earth blesse your Maiestie with many and 
happy dayes, that, as his Heaucnly hand hathenriched your 
Highnesse with niany singular, and extraordinary Graces ; 
so Jetc.), 1653 Weekly Inteliig. 14-21 Mar. in Ellis Org. 
Lett. Ser. un. IV. 367 The Privy Lodgings for his Highness 
the Lord Protector in Whitehall are now in readiness. 1714 
Swirt Pres. St, AG, Wks. 3765 111.296 His electoral high- 
ness should declare himself entirely satisfied. 3833 Ht. Mar- 
TINEAU Vhree Ages 1.9 The King’s Highness was not called 
upon to content himself with the homely fare of a farm- 
house, 1848 W. II. Kerry tr. L. Blanc's Hist, Ten Y. 11. 
19 Her royal highness merely awatted an opportunity of 
getting rid of him, 1854 THackeEray Aose 6 King vii, The 
first lord-in-waiting, entered and said, ’ Royal Highnesses! 
Their Majesties expect you in the Pink Throne-room’, 

+3. Haughtincss, pride ; overbcaringness. Ods. 

c12z00 Vrin. Coll, Hom. 143 Heinesse of oregel pe hie 
hadde. @1340 Hampore Psalter xxi. 21 Fra be heghnes of 
iwes & all proud men. ¢1394 P. Pl. Crede 542 Wib proude 
wordes .. Bope wip ‘bou leyest, and pou lext’ in heynesse 
of sowle. 1553 Gau Richt Vay 95 Aganis al hienes and al 
oder sinnis. 1658 radit. Alem. A. James 13% [He] did by 
the highness of his hand bring it to the Counsell ‘lable. 

4. Greatness of degrce, amount, force, etc.; high 
derree. 

1659 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 322 Through the high- 
nesse of the wind, and strength of the stream. 1884 Afanch. 
£xant 10 July 5,1 Responsible for the highness of the rates. 

Hence (sonce-wds.) Highness v. /frars., to ad- 
dress with the title ‘ Highness’; Hi'ghnesshood, 
-ship (vare), the rank or personality of one who 


has the title of Highness. 

1658 CokainE Trappolin 1. i. Dram. Wks. (1874) 154 
Lfora, 1 will obey your Higbness. ra. Highness me no 
more! 1814 Gonzanga 1. 1i, My son wasn’t grand enough 
for your Royal Highness-ship] 18:8 J. W. Croker Frvi. 
9 Dec, in C. Papers (1884) 1, iv. 125 They don’t quite //igh- 
ness her |Mrs. Fitzherbert] in her domestic circle, but they 
Jfadam her prodigiously. 31844 Blackw. Mag. LV. 199 A 
king has descended from his throne, and a prince from royal 
highnesshood, to reward the virtues of the fair partners to 
whom they are unable to impart the rights of the blood-royal. 

Hi-gh-pitched, c. 

1. Ot high pitch acoustically. 

1748 J. Mason /locut. 7 A Habit of reading in a high- 
pitched Key. 1889 ‘J. S. Winter’ Jlrs. Bob (1891) 10 
Julia had a very high-pitched voice. 

2. Of lofty tone or character. 

1593 SHaks. Lucr. 41 His high-pitch’d thoughts. 1875 
MeLares Serm. Ser. 11. i. 2 The language. .seems much too 
emphatic and high-pitched, to be fully satisfied by a refer- 
ence to anything in this life. 1897 Dowpen Fr. Lit, ul 1 
144 A relief from their fatigue of fine manners and high- 
pliched emotions. 

3. Highly inclined to the horizon; steep. 

1823 P. Nichotson Pract, Build. 427 After the decline of 
the Roman Empire, high-pitched roofs were very generally 
introduced. 1877 J. C. Cox Ch, Derbysh. 11. 81 Traces of 
the high-pitched roof. ts " 

High priest, hi-gh-priest. [See Hicn a.7.] 

l. A chief priest; esp. the Jewish chief priest. 


HIGH-PRIESTESS. 


1382 Wycur Se/. As. 111. 517 Pe hey3ze prest Hely. 1526 | 


Tinvace Yohx xviii. 10 (He] smote the hye prestes servaunt. 
1582 N. Licneriecp tr. Castanheda's Cong. £. [ud. xvii. 
43b, The kings high Priest. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s Trav. 
(1760) 11. 399 The emperor Augustus Cesar, high-priest, &c. 
having conquered Egypt, and united it to the Roman state, 
consecrated this obelisk to the sun. 1877 P. THomson in 
Queen's Printers’ Aids to Bible 148 To found and establish 
the Asmonzan dynasty of native high-priest-princes. 

b. Applied to Christ as maker of the Atonement. 

1526 TinDALeE //cé. iv. 14 {v. 1] Seynge then thatt we have 
a grette hye prest whych hath entred heven..lett vs kepe 
oure profession. 1718 Watts Hyin, With joy we meditate 
the grace Of our High Priest above. 1833 Cruse Z£usebius 
x. iv. 412 Our first and great High Priest. 

2. transf. and fig. A hierophant; the head of 
any ‘cult’. 

1767 Funius Lett. ii. (1804' 1. 17 Just indignation against 
this Junius, this high-priest of envy, malice, and all un- 
charitableness. 1831 Brewster Mezwton (1855) 11. xvi. 118 
‘The hizh priest of science found himself the inmate of a 
college. 18978 .V. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 106 Ricardo, the 
high-priest of the bullionists. 

High-prie‘stess. A chief priestess. Also fg. 

1645 Pacitt //erestogr. (1647) 114 The high Priestesse of 
the new religion. 1647 R. Stapytton Favenal 99 This 
grove's high-priestesse, heaven's true messenger. 1858 Miss 
Metock 74. ab. Wom, 244. 

High-prie‘sthood. [f.Hicu priest +-Hoop.] 
The office of high priest. Also fg. 

1535 CoverDALE 1 A/acc. vii. 21 Thus Alcimus defended 
his hie presthode. 16g0 Bastwick Lord Bps. viii. 1ij, He 
denyes Christs Highpriesthood in heaven. 1841-4 Emerson 
£ss. Ser. t. xi. (1876) 272 The high-priesthood of the pure 
reason, 1885 Afthenuzxum 21 Mar. 373/3 During the high- 
priesthood of John Hyrcanus. 

High-prie‘stly, a. [f.as prec.+-L1y1.] Per- 
taining to or characteristic of a high priest. 

1849 Sidonia Sorc. 11. 183 Even in that glorious high- 
priestly prayer of His. 1874 H. R. Revxoips John Bapt. 
1. § 5. 41 Autbority. concentrated in high-priestly hands. 

Hi'gh-rea:ching, @. a. /:/, That reaches high 
oraloft. b. fg. Aspiring, ambitious. 

1594 Suaks. Nich. [//, wv. ii. 31, High-reaching Bucking- 
ham growes circumspect. (1 Mutton /°. Z. 1t. 644 At last 
appeer Hell bounds hizh reaching to the horrid Roof.]_1827 
Keste Chr. Y., Whitsun Monday xii, Heroes and Kings, 
obey the charm, Withdraw the proud high-reaching arm. 
1847 Disraeti Tancred it. ix, A being formed for high- 
reaching exploits. 

Hi‘gh-ridged, 2. Also 6-8 -rigged. Having 
a high ridge or ridges. 

1545 AscHam Jo.xoph. (Arb.) 138 A certayne kynde of 
{arrow} heades whyche men chil hie rigged, creased, or 
shouldred heades. 1706 Puittirs (ed, Kersey), High-crested, 
or High-rigged, a Vermin Archery. 1747 tr. Mem. Nutre- 
bian Court I. 13 A narrow, high-ridged nose. 

Hi-gh-rigged,¢. Naui. Having high rigging. 

7 sf Paes Mist. Inland Navig. 318 Be Pigeitdons 
to the locks and banks by high-rigged vessels. 

High road, hi-gh-roa:d. [After Hicuway.] 
A chief or main road; a highway. 

1709 STEELE Satler No. 1442 (We) do not share alikein 
the Division of Her Majesty’s High-Road. 1763 JonHNson 
in Hoswet/6 uly, The noblest prospect which a Scotchman 
ever sees, is the high road that leads himto England. 1817 
Cotrripce Biog. Lit. 187 Words which he hears in the 
inarket, wake, high-road, or ploughfield. 1881 Besant & 
Rice os of Fleet t.tii, The lane led on to the high-road. 

. fig. 

1793 Hotcrorr Lavater’s Physiog. U1. xii. 64, 1 .. will 
travel in the high-road of certainty, and confine myself to 
what is visihle. 1839-40 THackeray Catherine v, | was on 
the high road to fortune. 

+ High-ru:nner. Oés. A false die loaded so 
as to run on the high numbers; cf. HiciuMman. 
So Hi-gh-ru:nning ///. a. 

1668 Dryoen LEvening’s Love iu. i, The high-running 
dice. 1670 Corton Espertion tt. v. 235 False Dice .. the 
high, and the low runners. 1721 J. Dennis Lett. 11. 407 
(N.) The rhetorical author .. makes use of his tropes and 
figures, which are his high and low runners, to cheat us. 

Hi-gh-se:t, c. 

1. Set in a high or lofty position. 

1382 Wyciir Fob xxxix. 28 In stones he dwellith, and in 
he3e sett scarri flintis he bideth. 1765 A. Dickson /'reat. 
Agric. (ed. 2) 194 If the wrest is high set, the earth of the 
furrow will not touch the hinder part of the mold-board. 

2. Set ina high key; high-pitched. Also fv. 

@ 1631 Drayton Wks, II]. 1027 (Jod.) Thy high-set song. 
1698 Norris Pract. Disc. 1V. 54 His Spiritual and high-set 
Kar. 1742 Rictarpson ?ame/a 111. 335 Like well-tuned 
Instruments: But ..too high-set for me. 1784 R. Bace 
Barham Downs 1. 54 Mr. and Mrs. Hunt seemed at present 
too high set for the dull conversation of business. 

+Highship. Ods. In 3 heih-, hehschipo. 
(See -suip.] Elevation; high dignity; altitude. 

@1azg Ancr. R.100 Vt of mine heihschipe. ¢1230 //a/t 
Meid. 5 Pe hehschipe of meidenhad. a 1240 Ureisun in 
Cott. Hom. 189 pu hauest..ti muchele heh-schipe. 

+ Hi-gh-shod, -shoed, a. Ods. Wearing high 
shoes; hence, rustic, boorish. -(See next.) 

1656 J. Harrincton Oceana (1771) 152 (Jod.) Your high- 
shod prerogative and those same slouching fellows, your 
tribuns. 1693 Drypen /ersius (1697) 478 The high-shoo'd 
Ploughman.  a1716 SoutH Seto. (1717) IV. 497 Who.. 
rejoice as much in their homely Dame, and ragged Children, 
together with their High-shoed Companions, as those who 
can..domineer over Kingdoms. 

+ Hirgh-shoe. Oés. 


1. One who wears high shoes, as rnstics did in the 
17th c.; hence, a rustic, countryman, plain man. 
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(1603 Breton Packet Lett. Wks. (1879) 49 (Countryntan's | 


Let. to Sweetheart) If my high shooes come home on 
Saturday, Ile see thee on Sunday.] 1650-66 WHARTON 
Poems Wks. (1683) 340 The Wary-High-Shooe, who so 
Idoliz’d The Covenant, that equally he priz’d It with his 
Bible. 1651 Creveranp Xebel Scot Poems 34 What all 
those wild Collegiates had cost The honest High-shoes. 
1679 Observ. last Dutch Wars 4 Our Justices..in the more 
weighty points of the Law, would be baffled upon the Bench 
by every High-shooe. 1695 Zug. Anc. Const. Eng. 45 
Whereby we of the high shoos, would he made as capable 
of judging. .as the best gentleman of you all. : f 

2. ~/. High shoon used a@/frib.=ustic, boorish. 
Ligh-shoon-man, a rustic, an agricultural labourer. 

1654 WuitLock Zootomia 251 As if there were no medium 
between High-shoon Language, and that of the Buskin and 
Stage. 1664 Evetyn /omona Pref, (1729) 50 This Improve- 
ment would be generally obstructed by the Tenant and 
High-shoon-men. 1676 Marveti. Mr. Surirke 52 He came 
with two Reprobates of his own Heresy into a little .. Shire 
of Italy and..seduced three most simple high-shoon Bishops. 

Hi-gh-sou:nding, «. 

1. Emitting a high or loud sound; highly sonorous. 

1560 Biste (Genev.) 7's. cl. 5 Praise ye him with high 
sounding cymbals. 1717 Fenton Poems 212 (Jod.) When 
his highsounding lyre his valour rais’d. 1784 Cowrer Task 
v. 681 Ah, tinkling cymbal and high-sounding brass, Smitten 
in vain ! 

2. Having an imposing or pretentious sound. 

1784 De Loime Exg. Const. t. ii. (ed. 4) 33 Vested with more 
high-sounding prerogatives. a 186z BuckLe Crviliz. (1869) 
III. iii. 131 They had high-sounding titles. 1877 E. R. 
Conver Sas, Faith iv. 145 What real meaning is there in 
the highsounding phrase, so often repeated, ‘ Knowledge of 
things in themselves’? 

Hi:gh-spirited, ¢. Possessing or marked by 
a lofty, courageous, or bold spirit ; mettlesome. 

@ 1631 Drayton Is, 1. 113 (Jod.) A lady's sleeve high- 
spirited Hastings wore. 1660 Mitton Free Commniw. Wks. 
(1851) 451 Of all Governments a Commonwealth aims most 
to make the People flourishing, vertuous, noble and high- 
spirited. 1777 Rosertson //ist. Amer. (1783) 11. 216 Too 
high-spirited to be passive instruments in his hand. 1816 
Keatince raz. (1817) 11. 13 Three hundred high-spirited 
stallions. 1887 Jessorp Arcady iv. 110 She was an auda- 
cious, high-spirited little woman, 

Hence Highspi-ritedness. 

1647 Trapp Comin. 1 Cor. xiv. 36 Take heed lest God for 
your arrogancy and high spiritedness lay you low enough. 

Hi‘gh-ste:pper. A horse which lifts its feet 
high trom the ground in walking and trotting; 
trangsf. a person of stately walk or bearing. So 
Hi gh-ste:pping a. 

1860 Mrs. Repprit 700 Afuch Alone xxix, (The beauty) 
which makes a woman be called, when young and in good 
action, ‘showy’ and ‘a high-stepper’. 1880 Ouipa A/oths 
I]. 54 She drove. .very high-stepping English horses. 1886 
*Maxwete Gray’ Silence Dean Maitland 1.1.9 A dog-cart, 
drawn by a high-stepping chesnut. /éfd. 10 Sending the 
high-stepper flying along the level down-road like the wind. 

+ High-sto:mached, 2. Ods. or arch. [Sce 
StomacH.] Of high courage or spirit; high- 
spirited, haughty. 

1548 Haut Chron., //en. VT, 110 A man very wel borne.. 
but no better borne then high stomacked. a 1gg2 H. Smitn 
Wks. (1867) 11.237 These nought-fearing fellows, these high- 
stomached men, which desire danger. 1593SHaks. Rich. @1, 
1,1, 18 Iligh stomackd are they both, and full of ire. 1786 
tr. Bechkford’s Vathek (1868) 103 In this deputation were 
some high-stomached sheiks, who .. scrupled not to speak 
their opinion. 1894 Cuaries T. C. James Aliss Precocity 
II. ii. 24 He said she was ‘high-stomached’, Very remark- 
able way of putting it..wasn’t in? 

Hi-gh-strai:ned, a. Highly strained; forced. 

1659 DD. Pete /uipr. Sea Ded. A iij b, Vhe Age wee live 
in is all for novelties, and high-strained Jigs of Musick. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Alor. 109 The high strain'd para- 
doxes of old philosophy. 1748 Hartiey Odserv. Man t. iv. 
449 The high-strained Encomiums..paid to Learning. 

High street. [Sec Srreet.] | In OE., and 
often down to 17th c., A highway, a main road, 
whether in country or town ; now, very generally, 
the proper name (//7:gh Sircet) of that street of a 
town which is built upon a great highway, and is 
(or was originally) the principal onc in the town. 

In OE. times ofien applied to one of the Roman Roads or 
‘Streets’; it remains as the name of one of these, and of 
the mountain over which it passes in Westmorland. 

?¢ 1000 Charter of Oswald, Kemble Cod. Dip/. 111. 246 To 
Sxre heahstrate. ¢1200 7'yiu. Co//, Hom. 89 Pat burh folc 
hihten pe he3e strete. a 1300 Cursor M. 8071 (Gott.) Pai 
went ham forth pe hie strete [Coft. pe mikel stret]. 1377 
Laxci. ?, P/. B. xu. 105 Rizt as sy3te serueth a man tose 
pe heighe strete. 1535 CovErRDALE Job xxiii. 11 My fete 
kepe his path, his hye strete haue I holden. 1548 Hatt Chron. 
A. Edw, [V, 210 Broughte..through the hygh streates 
of London, too the cathedrall church of sainct Paule. 1563 
W. Furke A/eteors (1640) 38 b, The milke way..is the high 
street in Heaven that goeth streight to Jupiters palace. 
1606 NV. Riding Rec. (1883) 1. 36 Yarme Bridge being a 
cominon and most necessarie passage. .and being His Maties 
high streete. 1671 Mutton Sasson 1599 The morning 
trumpets festival proclaimed Through each high street. 
1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. 1. 69/2 High Streets.. are 
designed for some certain purpose, especially any public 
one ; as, for instance, those which lead to some Temple, or 
to the Course for Races, or to the Place of Justice. 
Macautay Hist. Eng. vit. 11. 208 The Catholics were al- 
lowed .. to carry the host in procession anywhere except in 
the high streets of royal burghs. 1896 Oxford Sights & 
Scenes 185 High Street being called ‘ the High’. The usage 
is similar with other well-known streets in Oxford. 

+ Hight, sé.! 00s. Forms: 3-4 hiht, 3-5 
hi3t (-e), 3-6 hight, (4 hit); Sc. 4-5 hicht 4-6 
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HIGHT. 


hecht, (5 heycht, height, heght). [f. Hicut 
v.1: a northern form (instead of the original OE. 
hat, ME. Hore); after 15th c. only Sc. Cf. BE- 
HIGHT s6.] 

1. A command, order. 

@ 1300 Cursor J. 19330 (Edin.) We .. 3iu forbede pur3 be 
hi3te of bissophede, pat 3ie in name of pat ihesu Be no3te to 
preche sa bald. ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Petrus 335 Cristis 
hecht for to fulfill, pan paul to Rome com petir till. 

2. A promise; a vow. 

@1300 Cursor M. 785 Pis hight .. was ful fals and fikel. 
¢137§ Sc. Leg. Satuts, Machor 1162 His hicht pat he mad 
tome. ¢1400 Afol. Lo/t, 4 Aftir his hiz3t aud couenaund. 
1425 Wyntoun Cron. vu. xviii. 12 In pat Heycht he wes 
noucht lele. ¢1470 Harpinc Chron. cixxiv. xi, He hight 
the Kyng..& held nothing his hight. 1535 Stewart Crox, 
Scot, II, 23 Oft syis fair hechtis makis fuillis fane. 1609 
Skene Keg, Afaj7. 30 Ane donation is vnderstand, to be ane 
hecht or bair promise, rather then ane trew or effectuall 
gift. 1808-25 Jamieson, Hecht, heycht .. this word is still 
used, Lothian. [1862 Histor Prov. Scotl. 59 Fair hechts 
mak fools fain.] 


+ Hight, highth, 54.2 Ods. Forms: 1 his, 
3 hihSe, 4 hihte, (hithte), 5 hy3t. [OKF.A/20,f. 
Aizian to Hie, with suffix -// later -¢ after gh; cf. 
HeEicuHT.] Exertion, impetuosity, haste. 

c10g0 Gloss. in Zsch. fiir deutsches Alterth. XXXI1. 14 
Acutis nisthns, mid scearpum higdum. a 1zzg Ancr. &. 324 
Schrift schal beon on hihde imaked. a@tazg Juliana 77 

e reue.. leup for hihde wid lut men into a bat. @ 1310 in 

Vright Zy77¢ P. 110 For non hithte that he hath ne sytht 
me hym ner shake. ¢1450 Myre 559 Wheber be wordes were 
seyde a-ry3t, And not turnet in pat hy3t. 

+ Hight, 54.3 Ods. Forms: 1 hyht, (hiht), 
2 huht (7), 3 Ovm. hihht, hizt(e. [OF. hyhs 
:— OTeut. *Auhti- from root hug- of hycgan to 
think, hope Cf. Hicu 56.1] Hope, glad expecta- 
tion; gladness, joy. 

971 Blick). Hom. 165 De bid bonne hyht and gefea. c¢ 1000 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxiii. 20 [cxv. 11] Hio hyht heora habban on 
Drihten. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 97 (He) 3if3 heom for3ifnesse 
and huht and heore 3eomerinde mod ilidegad. ¢1z00 ORMIN 
3816 Hihht & hope o Drihhtin God. a@ 1250 Owl & Night. 
272 Hit is min hi3te, hit is mi wune. /é/d, 1101 An hadde 
sopbe blisse and hi3zte. 

Hight, 54.4 and a@., var. of Hercut sé. and a. 

Hight, v.! arch. Forms: see below. [A Com. 
Teut. vb.; orig. reduplicated: OE. Adt-an, pa. t. 
heht, contr. Aét, pl. hehton, héton, pa. pple. haten 
= OF ris. Aéta, OS. hétan (MLG, Aéten, MDu. 
heeten, hetten, Du. heeten), ONG. heigzan, (MHG. 
heizgen, Ger. heiszen), ON. hetta (Sw. hela, Da. 
hede), Goth. hattan, pa. t. hathait, pl. -umt, pa. 
ppl. Aaitans, to call by name, to name, call to 
come or do something, bid, command. Of this 
vb. the Old Teutonic medio-passive voice, Goth. 
haitada, pl, hattanda (pres. t.), remained in OE. 
as hatte, pl. Adtton (pres. and pa, t.), being the 
only trace of this voice in English. In the other 
Teutonic langs, the passive form had been lost, or 
rather blended with that of the active, but the sense 
remaincd, as one of the uses of the verb, which was 
thus both ‘to call’ and ‘to be called’. In ME. 
the same fate befell the passive form, so that here 
also the active Aoten, hight, came to be both ‘to 
call’ and ‘to be called’, the latter being the chief 
use In later times. In addition to this curious 
confusion, the active forms themselves sttffered a 
remarkable series of changes, resulting finally in 
the entire loss of the present stem, and the substi- 
tution of that of the pa.t. The original pres. Ade 
and pa. pple. Adfer regularly became in ME. 2éte, 
héte(n (to ¢1456), northern Adte, hate(n. The 
redupl. pa. t. Aeht (Goth. hathait = *hehait) gave 
ME. he}, Atht, hight; the contracted Act gave ME. 
het, heet, hete (to ¢1470). ‘Thus, the normal ME. 
inflexion was hole, Act or hight, hote(t; but this 
was, from an early date, disturbed by the influence 
of ‘levelling’, and of various assumed analogies. 
From ¢ 1200 the anomalous pa. t. /eh/ often took, 
like the weak vbs., final -e, the loss of which, how- 
ever, in15the., again made the form Aight. About 
1300, the pres. t. took (in midl. dial.) the vowel of 
the past, and became hefe, heet(e, which survived 
to the 16th c. Farther north, the pres. assumed 
the form of the redupl. pa. t., and became igh, 
hicht, hecht, still extant in Sc. in sense ‘ promise’. 
Both forms of the pa. t. Aé and hight also passed 
over into the pa. pple., where A7géz is still a well- 
known archaism. Dialectally, or by individual 
writers, this is extended as Aighted. ‘There are 
various other anomalies; for which see the Forms 
below. ‘The only parts of the vb, which remain 
in literary use are the pa. pple. A7gh/ ‘called’, 
and the kindred pa. t. Aight‘ was called ’, both con- 
scious archaisms unknown to ordinary prose. In 
the dialects other forms and senses survive.] 


A. Illustration of Forms. 2 
1, Present stem. a. 1 h&t-, 2-5 hat-, 3-5 hot-, 
(3 hoat-, 5 hoot-). 


HIGHT. 


¢897 K. -Eirrep Gregory's Past. Pret. 3 lfred kyning 
hated gretan Waerferd biscep. did. Wii. 443 Dryhten hwact 
hetst du me don? ¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 28 Hat me 
cuman to be [Lindisf G. haat meh zecume to de]. c 1050 
Byrhtferth's Handbocin Anglia 1885) V111. 303 Put zer be 
man het solaris. ¢ 1175 Lamb, //om. 15 God almihtin pe hat 
don pin god on-3ein his uuck. ¢ 1200 7rin. Coll. [/om. 201 
Alle bileffulle ich hote bus waken. a@ 1225 Ancr. RB. 186 So 
hat owr ueder ou. 1258 Eng. Proclan. Hen. 1/1, 1.6 We 
wilten and hoaten pzt alle vre treowe heom healden dead- 
liche ifoan. ¢1320 R. Brunne Medit. 240 Thys y 30w 
hote, 14.. Wyclif’s Deut, xxiit. 23 marg., Of him that 
hootitb, and fulfillith it not. ¢1q40 Promp. Parv. 249/2 
Hotyn or make heheste, promifto. ¢1475 Assembl, Ladies 
689 Now good, tell on, I hate you, by sayn! Jame. 

B. 23, 4-6 hete, 5 6 heete, (? 3, 4-5 heit). 

1300 Cursor M. 5427 Heit [Ffairf/ hete] me truli, wit 
couenand. ¢ 1330 R. Brunxe C4rov. 1810) 148 His help J 
zow hete. 1386 Cuaucer Man of Law's T. 236 Viut oon 
uuow to grete god IJ heete [7 ~. hete]. ¢1460 Sowneley 
Aj'st.(Surtees) 72 Oylle of mercy I can hym heyt.  /de2 74 
A child to bere thou ine hetys, How shuld it be? 1549-62 
StTERNNOLD& H /’s.cxix.76 As thou to me thyseruant hetest. 

Y. 3-4 hiht, hizt, 4- hight, (4 hite, hyte, 4-5 
hyght, 5 hizte\; Sc. 4- hicht, hecht, (4-5 hycht, 
5-6 heght, 6 heycht). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5431 (Cott.) Truli now i pe hight (Gers. 
hite]). /did. 24890 [cdin.) pu sal nu hiht and vow me 
her. a1340 Wamrore Psalter Vrol. 21 Hyghtand ioy til 
ryghtwismen. 1375 Barrour Bruce xii. 318, { hecht fete 
in my lawte. c14s0 Sf. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5782 Ilere | 
hight amendeinent. ¢1560 A. Scott Poents (S. T. S.) iii. 34 
And hecht thame giftis, howbeid 3e gif thane nocht. 1565 
Goininc Ovid's Met. vu. 1593 169 And as for leach, was 
none that helpe could hight. 1674 Ray NV. C. Words 25 To 
ffight (Cumb.), to proinise or vow. 1789 Burns 5 Cardines 
xi, He wadna hecht them courtly gifts .. But he wad hecht 
an honest heart. 1872 Beackie Lays //ighl. 3 Molaise .. 
Ifights me go, and I obey. 

2. Past tense. a, s/r, I heht, 3 hie3t, (heitt), 
4 he3t, heycht, hizt, 4-5 hight; also weak 2-3 
hehte, 3 heehts, hahto, heette, heitte, 3-4 hihte, 
3-5 hijte, 4-5 highte, hyghte, 5 he3te, heghte ; 
undetermined 6- hight, (hyght), Sc. hecht, 
(heght). 

a1000 Andreas 363 (Gr.) He heht englas him to cuman. 
01175 Lams, How, 121 Summe .. hehten hine aredan, 
@ 1200 .Vora/ Ode 268 Al pet be labe gast hechte to, ¢ 1250 
Meid, Alaregrete viii, E heitt hem aquelle. /dfd. ty, Oli- 
brius heitte be mai ut of prisun don. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 213 
And hie3t him ded he sulde ben. a 1300 Cursor iM. 15660 
Ilas pou nu al forgeten pat bou hight. ¢ 1300 //arrow. 
Mell 231 That I hihte the In the old lawe, thou dudest me. 
1362 Lanai. P. PZ A.t.g As be kyng hihte. 1375 Bak- 
nour Bruce x. 262 He his man hecht for till be. ¢1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Symon & Fudas 122 He heycht to mend his 
stat. ¢1380 Wyciir Sev. Sel. Wks. I.101 Pat he hi3t hem 
graciously. c1440 Fork Myst. xliv. 49 He highte vs fro 
harme for to hyde. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. |xv. 284 Pe porter 
hizte for tod» it. ¢1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 8180 Wele 
he hight, bot euyl did he. 1460 Carcrave Chron, 265 Not- 
withstanding that the kyng hite him this, he vas exiled. 
1557 Totielés Alisc. (Arb.) 249 Hopefull youth that higth 
me health. 1578 /’s. Uf. in Scot Poems 16/4 C. U1. 114 Thou 
heght to Abraham anone, Isack his eldest son. 1793 Burxs 
Mlve o the Millg Vhe Miller he hecht her a heart feat and 
loving. [1841 hight: see B. 5 8c.] 

B. str, 1 hét, 2-4 hét, 4-5 heet, hett; also 3 
heitt, (? weak), 3 heitte, 4 hete, 4-5 hette. 

cgoo tr. Bada's //ist. 11. xit. [xiv ] (18g0) 194 Pats be hine 
slean het. a x000 Czdinon's Gen, 2613 (Gr.) He het his 
naman Adam. ¢1175 Lams. Hont. 7 Pe witeza het bet we 
sculde makien his stizes. crzg0 Becket 806 in S. Eng. Leg. 
1,129 Heo heten him don heom sikernesse. ¢ 1330 R. Brexxe 
Chron. (1810) 275 Pre days trewe pe Inglis him hete. 13 . 
Gay Warw. (A.) 204 To him he cleped Gij, And him hete 
and comandi. 13.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Ant. 448 Loke, Gawan, 
pou be graybe to go as pou hettez. 1377 Lanav. P. PZ. B. 
xx. 271 Enuye..heet freres to go to scole. 1393 /di¢.C. 11. 
17 He het pe elementes to helpe 30w alle tymes. ¢ 1430 
Syr Tryam. 1043 When thou haste done that shou hett. 
1460 Lybcans Dise. 206 Kyng Artour .. Hette of the tahle 
rounde Four the heste knyghtes..Arme Lyheaus. 

y. erron. 6 hote. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. July 164 A shepheard trewe, 
yet not so true, as he that earst I hote. 

3. Pa. pple. a. 1 (3e)hdten, 2-3 3e-, i-)haten, 
3-4 haten, 4-5 hate; 2-6 (3e-, y-, i-)hoten, 
(y-, i-\hote. 

¢888 K. ZEcFreD BSocth. i. § 1 Da wes sum consul .. Boe- 
tius was haten. c975 Aushw. Gosp. Matt xxvii. 16 Monn 
se was haten harrabas [Ha#ti. G. 3ehaten]. 1154 O. £. 
Chron. an. 1132 An prior of S’ Neod, Martin was jehaten. 
e€1175 Cot!. Hom. 219 Heo was 3ehoten teoht berinde. 
e1175 Lantd, ery He is ihate on grekisc paraclitus. 
¢1200 ORMIN 5200 He wass hatenn Helyseow. ¢1205 Lay. 
3156 Pe kinge of Bruttaine pe Leir is haten. ¢ 1250 AZeid. 
“aregrete i, De vie of one meidan was hoten Maregrete. 
1297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 80 A lordyng of be Romaynes, pat 
y hote was Galle. a1300 K. Horn 201 Horn ihe am ihote. 
@ 1300 Cursor VM. 14503 His nam was haten caiphas. /déd. 
19465 Pat ilk bat pap was hate saul. 1362 Lancu. P. PZ. A. 
1, 61 A wiht bat wrong is I-hote. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Fohanues 65 Pat hatine wes deme drusiane. c 1386 CHAUCER 
Reeve's T.21 His name was hoote [v.r. hoten] deynous 
Symkyn. 1390 Gower Conf 1 55 A lord, whiche Pborceus 
Was hote. c¢1g00 Solomon's Bk. Wisd. 156 He was yhote 
Ionas. 1§13 Douctas vets in. i. 25 Our friendlie goddis, 
Penates hait [7zve estait]. « 1643 W. CartwriGHT Ordinary 
im. i. in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 255 Aldersgate Is hoten so 
from one that Aldrick hight. : 

B. 3-5 hatten (-in‘,4-5 hatte. Chiefly 70772. 

(? from the passive form 422, or shortened from 4@/en.) 

@1300 Cursor Al. 9545 (Cott.) Pe tober was hatten soth- 
fastnes. 1375 Barsour Bruce xiv. 376 Thomas of dwn 
hattyn wess he. 1387 Trevisa //igdeu (Rolls) I. 97 Pe tour is 
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i-cleped and hatte Babel. a 1400 Relig. Picces fr. Thornton 
MS. (1867) 11 ‘The secunde dedely synne es hattene enuy. 
¢1450 St. Cuthbert 6827 His name was hattyn cuthrede. 

y. 4 heiten, heit, hete, hettie, 4-5 (9 aia/.) 
het. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1524 (Cott.) Sco was heiten [v.r. cald(e] 
noema, /béd. 14783 (Gutt.) Ouber es he prophete, Or crist 
himself to man es hete. 1340 /d:d. 2458 (T'rin.) As I bifore 
haue hette (z.»7. hight, he3t, hith] to be. /4s:2, 12820 (Trin.) 
Pat tonge was hett [v.77 hight, hi3t}] now comen es. ©1460 
Touncley Myst. Surtees) 39 So have | het. 1855 Waucu 
Lance. Life (1857) 65 A lawm, fause owd felly, het an elder. 

3. 23, 4 hight, (4 he3t, hiht, hith, hite, 
4°5 hijzt, -e, hy3t, yhight, yhy3t, ihight, 4-6 
hyght, 5 height, Sc. 4- hicht, hecht. 7 heght). 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 1276 (Cott.) Pe vile me was hight {7.77 
het, het] omerci. /ésd. 2590(Gott.) As it was hite bifor pas 
dais. 1340 Hampote /’r. Conse. 107 {God} has hight him yit 
bar to pe hlise of heven. ¢1374 Cuaucer / voylus v. 540 O 
hous of housses, whilom best yhight! ¢ 1386 — Frankd. 7. 
595 Wel ye wout what ye han hight (v.77. hy3t, hizt, hiht). 
a 1400 Pistill of Susan 14 He hed a wif hizt Susan. ¢1475 
Raxf Coiljcar 449, 1 salt hald that I haue hecht. 1513 
Doucias cf xeis t. i. 19 Vhair was ane anciant ciete hecht 
Cartage. 1563 in B. Googe's Exlogs etc. (\rb.) 81 Happye 
(Googe) he maye be hyght. 1590 Srexser F. Q. 11. ix. 59 
Anauncient booke, hight Briton moniments. @ 1605 Mont- 
GOMERIE Flyting 451 Wee haue heght to Mahoun, for hand. 
sell, this hatr. 1664 Butter //ud. 11. iii. 106 A cunning man, 
hight Sidrophel. 1812 Byron C&A. f/ar.1. iii, Childe Harold 
was hehight. 1863 Barinc-Goutp /celand 116 A glen which 
-» has been hight the Vale of Shadows. 

«. 4 *hebted, (hethede,, 6-7 highted, Sz. 
8-9 hechted. 

¢1300 //avelok 551 Hwan be swike him haucde hethede, 
Pat he shulde him forth lede. 1583 Staxvuctxst rEneis 
in. (Arb.) 77 For those plats Sirophades in languadge 
Greekish ar highted. x60z Furpecke /’andectes 83 So 
Arsaces.. was .. highted a lawfull king. 21833 J. Battas- 
tyne in IWhistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. t. 33 Mony big 
loons hae hechted to wyle her awa, 

4. Passive: sce Ji. 5. 

B. Signification. 

I. trans. +1. To command, bid ; to order, or- 
dain. Constr. with person and thing, or pers. and 
inf, or clause; also with thing only, and absol. Obs. 

a goo Charter (Th.) 47 (Bosw.) {]le] heht Sat he cuome to 
him. cx1o00 sELeric //om, 1. 394 We dydon swa swa du 
us hete. — Gram. xxi. (Z. 125 Mid dam gemete we hatad 
odre menn don sum ding. /ézd., Gehwa hat oderne, na 
hyne sylfne. ¢ 1175 Land. Hout. 31 Penne pe preost hine 
hat a3cfen pa chte. crz00 Trin. Coll. /fom. 211 He ne 
wile don pat god him het .. and dod pat deuel het. 
c1275 Lay. 31552 We beob icome ase pou hauest i-hote. 
21300 fox & Wolf 36 in Iazl. £. ?. P21. 59 Be stitte, ich 
hote, a Godes nome! ¢1300 Beket 2039 (Percy We hotep 
pe ck in his half pat pu assoilli also Pe Bischop [etc.]. 
c1350 Will, Palerne 1082 [He] het hem alle hige, ides as 
harde as bei miz3t. 1362 Lanct. ?. 72 A.1.17 He hihte 
pe eorbe to seruen ow vchone. /é4e2. 111. 9 Corteistiche pe 
Clerk as pe kyng hihte, Tok be Meader hi pe Middel. 
1377 /éid. B. 1. 218 He was .. Ouer al yhowted and yhote 
trusse. 1387 Tkevisa //fgcden Rolls) 1. 411 5if pe prince of 
be lond hote, Briddes syngeb wih mery note. 1447 Boken- 
nam Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.) 5 Lete hem be hete Thedyr 
to bere and there to lete The same thyng. 14.. Svac. 
Rome 804 in Pol. Rel. ¥ L. Pocn:s 141 He hett also that 
men shoulde to chyrche goo. 1872 [see A. 1 y]. ; 

tb. To bid come, call, summon, (Only in OE. 
and arch. in Spenser.) Obs. 

atooo Dante! 532 Da wes to dam dome Daniel haten. 
1591 Spenser Daphn. 11 Ne let the Sacred Sisters here be 
hight, hough they of sorrowe heavilje can sing. 

2. To promise, to vow; to pledge oneself. 


(Constr. as in 1.) Obs. exc. Se. 

agoo CynewuLr ¥uliana 53 Gif pu to semran gode. .hxtsd 
hexpen-weoh. ¢1z00 OrMIN 4922 Patt tatt icc het Dribhtin. 
ct2z05 Lay. 23384 5et ich wulle haten mare. ¢1250 Gen. & 
x, 4098 De lond hoten sal hem ben giuen. @ 1300 Cursor 
M. 5429 (Gétt.) Hite me treuli bu pi selue Sal ine wid min 
eldris delue. ¢1340 Cursor JM. 3886 (Fairf.) Pou sal haue 
rachel as I pe Ihizst. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints, baptista 1022 
Bath gold and fe Hechtand hyme in-to plente. ¢ 1380 
Wyceur Se/, Wks, IIL. 30 We pat hoten grete avowis to 
voidep .. siiknessis. ¢ 1386 CHaucek Alan of Law's T. 236 
Oon auow to grete god I heete. c1goo Maunpev. Pref. 
(Roxb.) 2 Pis es be land pat es hight til vs in heritage. 
1460 Towneley Alyst, Surtees) 44 Vhat he may fle Esaw, 
That us bothe hetes bale to hrew. ¢1470 Harpinc Coron, 
cuxvit. vi, Ever y? kyng Edward hight men greate hyre 
Hym for to take. 1577-87 Harrison Anglaud 1. vil. in 
Holinshed 13 He was so desperatelie wounded, that no man 
hight him hfe. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. A/ise. (1733) 11. 182 
Roh my eem hecht me a stock. 1829 in Chamhers Sco/¢. 
Songs 40 Hope aye hechts his safe return. ae 

+3. parenthetical, To assure (one that it is as 
one says): cf.‘1 promise you.’ Ods. 

13.. £. E. Aliit, P. A, 402 Maysterfu) mod & hy3e pryde 
I hete be arn heterly hated here. 1350 /#¢l/, Paleruc 1123 
So harde Fei hized ban, i hote be for sope, 1375 Barnour 
Bruce vn. 156 The kyng, that hungry wes, I hicht. ¢14z0 
Pallad. on Husb. 11. 936 Also this y yow hete I preued 
haue. 1501 Douctas Pad. /on. 1. xxxiil, aith aixtree and 
qnheillis of gold, I hote. 1515 Scot. Ficld 257 in Chetham 
Misc. (1856) 11,1 will wynde you to wreke, wees, I you heete. 

4. To call, to name. (Now only in fa. pple.) 
arch, 

c893 K. /EtFrep Ores. 1. i. § 17 Da deor hi hatab hranas. 
c1175 Lamb, [/om. 77 pu scald .. bere knaue child, and 
haten hit helend. ¢12z05 Lay. 2857 To hire he hefde loue, 
and lwfdi heo hehte. az225 Fultana 55 Sathanas pat tu 
leuest upon & ti feader hatest. ¢1350 MV2ll. Paleruc 405 
pat menskful mayde Melior was hotep. ©1450 St. Cuthbert 
Surtees) 477 A bischop hight Eugenius. ¢1460 7owuelcy 
Myst, (Surtees) 145 Emanuelle is hete His name for to lere. 


HIGHT: 


1580 Sipwey Ps. xxiv.vi, Even Ile the King of glory hight. 
1583 STANYHURST /Enets 1. (Arb.) 26 Thee Romans of his 
owne name, Romulus, highting. 1605 Verstecan Dec. 
/ntell. (1634) 83 The nether Saxons are hight now Friesians. 
1807-8 W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 83 A tittle pest, hight 
‘Yommy Moore. 1845 Hoop Recife Civiliz. 39 Look at the 
polish‘d nations hight The civilized. 

IL. ¢ntr.: in origin medio-fassive. 

5. To call oncself, be called, have or bear the 
name. (Now only in the archaic pa. t. Aight.) 

a. Orig. in forms repr. the OTeut. passive, Goth. 
pres. t. hatlada, -anda. YVres. and pa. t. 1 hatte, 
pl. -on, 2 « hatte, pl. -en, 4-5 hette, hatt, hat, 
hett. The forms with ¢ were prob. influcnced by 
those in B 6. 

c897 K. AitrreD Gregory's Past. \wiii. 445 On dam hocum 
de hatton Apocalipsin. c¢ 1000 Ags. Gesp. Matt. xii. 55 Hu 
ne hatte hys modor Maria? c1200 Trin. Coll, /lom. 13 Pe 
six werkes of hribtnesse hatten bus. /d/d. 89 LBethfage.. 
hatte be prop. a 1300 Cursor AL 3948 ‘Tel me nam’, he 
said, ‘quat es bin?” ‘lacohi hatt’ [zv.»7. hate, het). /déd. 
14218 Fhomas bat hette didimus, ¢ 1330 R. Isaunne Chron. 
(1810) 22 Oxen hate pe toun, ber be boay felle. 1377 Lanct. 
P. Pl YP. xvivrg Werte hatte pe (hlerber pai it in groweth, 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. ut. i. (Tollem. MS. , A man 
hat [1535 hight, 1582 is called] antrapos in Grew. ¢ 1430 
Chev. Asstgne 232 Betryce she hette. ¢1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 377 Hardebrechins be cite hatte. ¢ 1460 Towuneley 
Alyst, (Surtees) 8 A good yoman my master hat. 

(6) Extended to infinitive; and sometimes in 
indtcative with pcrson-endings. 

c1zso Gen. & fx. 813 Dat bnrje .. atted cariatharbe. 
a13z00 Cursor Al, 3948 (Cott.) lacoh ya, Sal pou na tanger 
hetten [v.r”. hat, be cald] sua. ¢ 1340 7642. 2650(T rin.) And 
seide j-ou hettest now ahrahame. ¢ 1380 Wyctar Scrat. Sel. 
Wks. L. 365 Zacarie. tolde what be child shulde hatte. ¢ 1400 
Desir. Troy 4257 Not Delphon but Ivels sum demyt hit to 
het. ¢1460 7 owneley Myst. (Surtees) 74 Gudes son shalle 
he hat {rsaec that), 

8. Already in OE. the passive infinitive had to 
be supplied by the active hétan, ME. héten, 
north. hate ; and from an early date in ME., the 
passive forms began to yicld to the corresponding 
active ones: (a) in Pres. t. 1 h&tan, 3-5 héte(n, 
north. 3-5 hate, (4-6 hait). (By Spenser also crro- 
neously in pa.t.) (4) in Pa.t. het, hete; latcr also 
in pres. t. (c) in Pa. t. nighte etc.), later hight 
(the only part still in archaic use). (@) From 14th 
to 18th c. Azeht was cxtended to the pres. t. (somc- 
times with person-cndings), and to the infinitive. 

&. 21000 Czdmon's Gen. 344 Se hehsta hatan sceolde 
Satan siddan. ¢1200 Yrin. Coll. //om. 127 Pis child shal 
hoten godes prophete. a1300 Cursor Af. 4752 (Cott.' In pe 
flum pat hait pe nile. /é7d. 2650 (Gott.) And said he suld 
hate [v.rr. hatte, hat] abraham. 1393 Lanov. ?. /’2.C. un 31 
Filrus dei he hotep. 11400 Arthur 613 Now hyt hooteb 
Glastynghury. cisgriis¢ Eng Bk. Amer.(Arb.) Introd. 28/1 
Qon aforemontayen and hooih caput viride. 1513 DouGtas 
vEneis 1. Prot. 244 That in the text of Virgill.. Hait 
Deiphebe. /érd. ii. 58 Quhilkis, eist, south, and waist 
wyndis bait [v.7. hate] with ws. 1579 Spensrr S4cph. Cal. 
Sept. 194 Lowder for sohis dog hote). 1590 — #.V. I. x1. 29 
It rightly hot The welt of life. 

b. 21175 Cott. Hom. 227 His sune hete arfaxat. 1300 
A. //orn g Godhild het his quen. 1387 Trevisa Jligden 
(Rolls) I. 125 In pat mount was fe litel strete of preostes, 
bat heet Be[th]phage. c 1425 Ang. Cong. [rel (E.1.T.S.) 1 
[An] heighe man in Irland, pat het dermod Macmorgh. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur vu. ii, What heteth your lady and 
where dwelleth she? 

C. a1225 Juliana 5 Hire fleschliche feader affrican hehte. 
c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 67/6 Pat heizte Maximian. @ 1300 
Cursor Af. 633 (Cott) Par for hight (vr. he3t) sco virago. 
a1300 /bid. 2594 (Gott.) Sare..had..an hand womman pat 
agar hite. ¢1330 R. Brunne CAron. H’ace (Rolls) 9426 Sire 

zertel ben hat bat on, pat ober heyghte sire Iordon, ¢1386 
Cuaucer Prol. 719 At this gentil hostelrye That highte 
[v.rr. hy3te, hiht] the Tabard. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 
13 Bathe highte sommetyme Athamannus Cyte. 1513 Brap- 
suaw St. Werburge t. 314 The quene of eest-Englande saynt 
Heryswith she hyght. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1.6 
In Grece..duelt ane king, the quhilk hecht ‘Ealus. 166: 
Butver //ud. 1. i. 152 In School-Divinity as able As he that 
hight /rrefragable. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week ut. 20 A Lass 
that Cic'ly hight, had won his Heart. 1841 Loner. CAzkér. 
Lord's Supper 48 Father he hight and he was in the parish. 

G. €1340 Cursor M. 3946 (Fairf.) Tel me man quat pou 
hizt. €1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 423 That highten 
Balades, Roundels, Virelayes. ¢ 1386 — Kxt.’s T. 699 But 
tber as I was wont to highte Arcite, Now highte I Philo- 
strate noght worth a myte. ¢1430 Syr Gener. 1665 ‘ What 
dooth he hight’, she seid, ‘Madame?’ c1440 York ALyst. 
xxvi. 225 What hytist thou? 1523 Lp. Berxners Frovss. 1. 
clxiii. 201 Sir, sayde he, I hyght lohan of Helenes, hut what 
is your name? 21536 Cadisto & Alc/. in Hazl. Dodsilcy 1. 56 
Sem, What hight sbe? Cad, Melibza is her name. 1600 
Fairrax 7asso 1. Argt. 1 He sends them to the fort that 
Sion hights. @1610 Heacey Ceécs (1636) 122 Shee that 
teareth her hayre, hight Sorrow. 1641 Prynne Atif. 154 
Hightest thou Vrse? Have thou Gods curse, «@ 1643 W. 
CarTwRicHt Ordinary i. it in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 241 How 
highteth she, say you? 


© III. 6. Used by Spenser as a pseudo-archaism 
in various senses not otherwise exemplified: a. 
to direct; b. to commit; c. to name, designate, 


mention; d. to mean, purport. 

1579 SPENSER Shep. Cal. July 164 A shepherd trewe, yet 
not so true As he that earst I hote. /o/d. Sept. 172 Say it 
out, Diggon, what euer it hight, For not but well mought 
him betight. 1590 — F. Q. 1. iv. 6 Yet charge of them was 
to a Porter hight. 1596 /déd. iv. x. 38 An hundred brasen 
caudrops bright.. Every of which was to a damzell higbt. 
Jbid.v. xis 8 But the sad steele seizd not, where it was hight, 


HIGHT. 


Uppon the childe, but somewhat short did fall. /érd. vt. vii. 
31 She could or save or spill whom she would hight. ; 

Hence + Hi ghting (heting, hetting, hoting, 
hechting), v4/. 56. Obs., bidding or promising ; 
concr. a promise, a vow. 

a. Cursor AJ, 785 (Gott.) pis heting .. was bath fals 
and fikil. /ééd. 792 (G6tt.) Sum of be hoting was gain sau. 
a 1340 Hampocr Psalter xxiv. 1 ee ere witnes of his bight- 
ynge. ¢1380 Wrcuir Se/. Wks, II]. 33 God is trewe in his 
heetynge. c1440 Vork Afyst. xlviii. 201 My betyng haly 
schall I fulfille. a@1s00 Kut. & Wife 47 in Hazl. £. P. P. 
11. 18 This kny3t .. tbou3t to fulfy! his hettynge. 1575 
Diurn. Occurr. (1833) 300 He promittit in hechting to caus 
the toun men doe or die. ; 

+Hight, v.2 Oés. In 1 hyhtan, 3 hi3ten. 
(OE. hyAtan, f. hyht Hicut 56.3) inir, To hope, 
anticipate something with hope or joy; to rejoice, 
exult. 

¢ 1000 igs. Ps. (Th.) Ixxxiii[i]. 2 Heorte min and flesc 
hybtad zeorne, on bone lifgendan leofan Drihten. /did. xc[il. 
14 He hyhte to me. a@1250 Ow/ 4 Night. 437 Ech wi3t is 
glad for mine pinge.. And hiz3teb ajen mine kume. 

+ Hight, v.s Od. Forms: 2-3 hihten, huih- 
ten, 4-5 hizte(n, 5 hyght, heyghte, 7 hight. 
[Early ME. Auchten, Athter, of doubtful origin. 

Perh., like prec., a deriv. of Ay4/, Hicut s4.3, in sense ‘to 
make joyous or delightful’: cf. Hicute v., HicHtvy.] 

trans. To beautify, adorn, embellish, set off. 

crz00o Trin. Colt. Hom. 71 We shule .. noht mid faire 
worde hihten po ateliche sinnes. /4éd. 89 Pat burh folc 
hihten pe hege strete and bihengen it mid palmes. /éid. 195 
Alle pos wennen huihten his wurdshipe. 1340-7o Alex. 5 
Dind 728 Pe hauter of he[r]cules alle 3e hihten. ¢1374 
Cuaucer Boeth. 1. metr. ii. 4 (Camb. MS ) The lusty howres 
of the fyrst somer seson pat hyhteth [zv.7. hiz3teb] and 
aparaileth the Erthe with rosene flowres. 1387 TREvISA 
/ligden (Rolls) I. 217 An hous i-made wel nyh al of gold 
and i-hizt wip precious stones. 1398 —~ Barth. De P.R.u. 
v. (1495! 31 By theyr presence al that is in heuen and in erthe 
is wonderfully hyghted. 1633 I. Apams £.rf. 2 Peter iil. 12 
His land shall be husbanded, his house hizhted, his gar- 
ments brushed. 

lience Highting vé/. 54.; Highter, an adorner 
or embellisher. 

1387 Trrvisa //igden (Rolls) I. 7 Faire florischers and 
hizteres of wordes and of metre. /d/é, 1]. 313 By cause of 
be more hiztinge and fairenesse [causa ornatus dignioris). 

Hight v.4, obs. var. of Lleicurt vz. 

High-taper. [Altered from Aigiaper (Lyte, 
Gerarde, Cotgrave), earlier Azggzs taper, hickis 
taper (Turner .] = Yac-rTapPer, q.v. 

1605 Timme Quersif. 111.179 Take of..hightaper, and of 
ferne, of each one pound and a halfe. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. Pl. AV. 135. 

Highten, etc., obs. form of HEIGHTEN v., etc. 

Highth, obs. or dial. var. of Hetcur sd, a., 
v.; var. f. Hiesr 56.2, Ods., haste. 

High-tide. [OE. Adah7é/, f. Wien a. + Twe. 
Only in OE. and early ME. ; in mod. Ing. ad. Ger. 
hochzeit.) A high time, high day, festival. 

a1000 Laws of “thelred v, c. 14 (Schmid) To zzbwilces 
apostoles heahtide. ¢ 1250 Gen. § Ex. 1507 At he3 tide and 
at gestning. 1837 CakvyLe /7. Rev. I.1.x, A‘ Feast of 
Pikes, Féte des Prgues*, notablest among the hightides of the 
year. 1870 Morris Farthly Par. I1.1tt.194 Unto the town, 
Where for the high-tide folk were dight. 1884 Symonps 
Shaks. Predec. vii. 315 Vo attend her high-tides, was tbe 
privilege and pleasure of a congregated nation. 

High tide: see Tine. 

Highting, vé/. sd.: see under Hicur v. 

+Hightle, v. Ods. (deriv. of Hicur z.3, 
with dim. and freq. sufix -LE.] ¢raxs. To adorn, 
ornainent; = Hicut v.3 

13.. £. E. Allit. P. 13. 1290 pe hous & be anournementes 
he hy3tled togeder. @ 1400-50 Alexander 1541 (Ashm ) Pan 
[he] him hiztild his hede & had ona Mitre. /4/d. 4540 He 


has a hatt on his hede hi3ztild o floures. /éid. 4969 Av it 
ware higtild in bat hill with handis of aungels. 


+ Hightly, z. and adv. Obs. Forms: 1 hyhtlic, 
2-3 hihtlich, 4 hiztli. [OE. AyAtdéc ‘giving or 
having cause for hope or joy’, f. Ay4¢ Hicur 56.3] 
_ A. adj. Joyous, exultant; delightful, pleasant ; 
in OE., also, hopeful. 

a1000 Andreas 104 (Gr.) Hama hyhtlicost. @ 1000 Czi- 
mon's Ger. 146 Hyhtlic heofontimber. /éfd. 1605 Hyhilic 
heorbwerod heafodmaga. ¢1200 Trin. Colt. [lom. 213 Pe 


lichame be sholde ben pe soule hihtliche bure, maked hire 
to ateliche quarterne. 


B. adv. ? Pleasantly, becomingly. 

3: . Gaw. & Gr. Knt, 1612 He... hatz out be hastlettez, 
as hi3tly bisemez, 

Hi-gh-toned, 2. [f. Aigh tone +-Ep 2.] 

1. High in pitch (vocal or musical). 

1779-81 Jounson L. P., Swift Wks. I11. 405 His voice 
was sharp and high-toned rather than harmonious. 

2. High-strung, tense. 

1804 Anna Sewarp J7em, Darwin 49 His high-toned ex- 
pectations. 1814 T. Jerrerson Wit. (1830) 1V. 236 His 
temper was naturally irritable and high-toned. 

3. Having a high moral tone; high-principled ; 
expressing lofty sentiments; having dignified or 
superior manners. 

1814 Scorr Ld. of /sles u. viii, In whose high-toned im- 
partial mind Degrees of mortal rank and state Seem objects 
of indifferent weight. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Univ. 
Wks, (Bohn) II. 92 It is contended .. that the public senti- 
ment within each of those schools is high-toned and manly. 
1886 Swinpurne in 19th Cent. Jan.150 The rough and ready 
hand of Rowley may be traced, not indeed in the more high- 
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toned passages, but in many of the most animated scenes of 
The Spanish Gipsy. 

b. U.S. collog. Excellent, tasteful, of superior 
quality. 

Highty-tighty (hoittitai-ti), 2+, @., and sd. 
[A variant of HolTy-ToITY, q.v., app. sometimes 
associated in idea with h7gh, hetghi, or with tight, 
and modified in use accordingly. The pronnoc. 
of of as 7, as in tle, dele = otl, botl, was formerly 
prevalent.] 

A. int. An ejaculation expressing contemptuous 
surprise or anger: see Holty-ToITy, 

1747 W. Horsey Foo/ 11.168 Heyty titey, very fine truly. 
1844 Dickens A/art. Chuz. x\vi, ‘Why, higbty tighty, sir!’ 
cried Mrs. Gamp, ‘is these your manners?’ 1866 Corn“. 
Mag. May ss ‘ Highty-tighty; what a much ado about 
nothing !" said the old lady. ' 

B. adj, Petulant, huffy ; supercilious. 

1848 THacKeray Van. Fair xviii, ‘La, William, don’t be so 
highty-tighty with us. We're not men. We can’t fight you’. 
Miss Jane said. 1855 — Newecomies xlii, You know very well 
what I mean, sir! Don’t try to turn me off in that highty- 
tighty way. : 

C. +56. (See quots.) Obs. (or dial.) 

a1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hightetity, a Ramp or 
Rude Girl. 1725 in New Cant. Dict. 1785 Grose Dict. 
Vule. 1., Heighty toi‘y, a hoydon, or romping girl. [1877 
N. WW, Linc, Gloss., Highty-tighty, a see-saw.] 

High water. The state of the tide when the 
surface of the water is highest ; the time when the 
tide is at the full. 

1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Yang. Seamen 17 It flows quarter 
floud, high water, or a still water. 1656 tr. //obbes’ Elem. 
Philos. (1839) 439 In twenty-four hours and almost fifty-two 
minutes ; which is..the time between the high-water of one 
day and the high-water of the day following. 1719 De For 
Crusoe u. xi, Put out to sea..at high-water. 1860 4dZ Year 
Round No. 69. 449 High water is never so high, and low 
water is never ice at quadratures as at syzygies. 

lience High-wa'ter mark. a. /7/. The mark 
left by the tide at high water, the line or level then 
torched ; ¢sf. the highest line ever so touched. 
Also, by extension, the highest line touched by 
a flooded river or lake. 

1553 Brenve Q. Curtins F vj, The worcke did growe from 
the bottome of the Sea..but not yet broughte to the hyghe 
water inarcke. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 2 Betweene the Low 
water and High water Marke. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. viii. 
219 They. .lay their eggs..in the sand, just ahove the high- 
water mark. 1878 Haxvey PaAysiogr. 180 The standard 
taken is neither high-water mark nor low-water mark, but 
the mean level between the two. 1892 J. D. Hoop tater. 
spouts Yorksh, Wolds 48 Vraces of the high-water-mark line 
apparent throughout the village. ; 

b. jg. The highest point of intensity, excellence, 
prosperity, or the like, attained. 

1814 Earc or Duprey Left. 13 June ‘1840) 43 The high. 
water mark of Englisb faction is very much below the ebb 
of French violence. 1856 Emerson Lng. Traits, Personal 
Wks. (Bohn) IL. 132 The Ode on Immortality is the high- 
water-mark which the intellect hasreached in thisage. 1890 
Spectator 31 May 766 He [Defoe] nearly touches the high- 
water mark of English prose. 

Highway (hoiw2l:). Forms: see HIGH a. and 
Way. [f. HicHe@. 7,19 + Way. In OE. a tme 
compound; but in 15-17th c. often two words. 
Often antithetic to By-way. ] 

1. A public road open to all passengers, a high 
road; esp. a main or principal road forming the 
direct or ordinary route between onc town or city 
and another, as distinguished from a local, branch, 
or cross road, leading to smaller places off the main 
road, or connecting two main roads. Zhe Atng's 
Highway. see quot. 1895. 

859 in Earle Land Chart, 130 Circumcincta ab oriente 
cyniges heiwez a meritie stret to scufeling forde. ¢1200 
Trin. Coll. 10m. 131 He nolde noht turnen ut of be he3e- 
wele, ¢2325 Poem times Edw. 1 (Percy Soc.) lvii, Thei 
goth out of the hy-way. ¢1400 Three Kings Cologne (1886) 
55 There was also bisyde pis hille a hize-weye, and to pis 
hizeweye were .iij. weyes metyng to-gydir. 1450-1530 J/yrr. 
our Ladye 140 Thee ys a dyfference bytwyxte an hyghe 
waye and a bypathe, for the hyghe waye ys large and com- 
mune to all. 1604 F. Herinc J/odest Def 22 To make the 
Point as plaine as the Kings high-way. 1662 Mesery Bhs. 
(Surtees) 109 Chosen Overseers for the hy wayes for this 
present yeare. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 452 The state 
{Connecticut] is chequered with innumerable roads or high 
way's crossing each other inevery direction. 1813 Lxaminer 
26 Apr. 260/1 ‘he Coroner’s Jury brought in a verdict of 
self-murder, and the poor creature’s body was barbarously 
mangled by a stake, and buried in the highway. 1851 
Hevps Comp. Solit. i. (1874) 5 Yo make a road for himself 
.. instead of using the King’s highway. 1895 PoLtock & 
Maitiann Hist. Eng. Law 1. 22 The two phrases [‘the 
king’s peace’ and ‘the king's a are, indeed, in- 
timately connected; they come from the time when the 
king's protection was not universal but particular, when the 
king's peace was not for all men or all places, and the king's 
highway was in a special manner protected by it. : 

b. Zo take (to) the highway, to become a high- 
wayman, footpad, etc. 

1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 71 We will take the highway 
like gentlemen, [1817 J. Evans E.xcurs. Windsor 31 Em- 
barrassment..that had induced him to so rash a step as the 
oo! ; ’ 

. ¢ransf. a. The ordinary or main route, or line 
of communication followed, by land or water. 

¢1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xv. 70 In be desertes of Araby 

by be hie way toward Egipte. 1684 Koxrd. Ball. (1885) V. 


HIGRY PIGRY. 


464 From Westminster-Hall to the Temple each day The 
River of Tbaines ‘twas made a High-way. 1837 W. Irvine 
Capt, Bonneville 1.79 The Platte has become a highway for 
tbe fur traders. 1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv. 220 The great 
sea on the west, the natural highway of commerce. 

b. Any track well-beaten or regularly traversed 
by animals or things. 

1579 Tomson Catzin’s Ser. Tint. 253/2 Poore ignorant 
men runne thus like Cranes, and..goe the beastes high way, 
{as the prouerbe is). 1622 1. Scort Belg. Pismire 17 You 
may obserue the pathes and high-wayes betwixt one nest 
and another, is track’t and beaten plaine with their little 
feet. 1855 Bain Senses § /rf. 10. i. § 28 The Concurrence 
of Sensations in one commoni streain of consciousness,—in 
the samecerebral highway. 1866 B. TayLor Poems, Passing 
the Sirens 179 But mark the burning highway of the sun. 

3. fig. A course of conduct leading directly to 
some end or result. 

1598 F. Meres tr. Lewes’ Sinners Guide Title-p., Brought 
into the Highway of Euerlasting Happinesse. 1625 Burces 
Pers. Tithes 36 Vhis were the higb way to become sonnes 
of Belial indeed. 1690 Cnitp Disc. 7 rade Pref. (1694) 25 
Trades that we have lost, and are in the higbway to lose. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 288 That state..1 perceive to 
be on the highway to ruin. 

b. The ordinary or direct course \of conduct, 
thought, speech, etc.). 

a 1637 B. Jonson Discov., Otium Studiorum Wks. (Rtldg.) 

48/2 He never forced his language, nor went out of the 
hishway of speaking, but for some great necessity or ap- 
purent profit. 1871 E. F. Burr Ad Fidem vi. 90 To march 
-.in an orderly way, along the highways of thought. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as Highway Board, hedge, 
passage, side, theory; b. frequenting or plying one’s 
trade on the highway, as Aeghway robber, slander, 
thief, woman; @. used to run on the highway, as 
highway dog, nag, etc.; A. highway rate, tax, 
one imposed for the maintenance of highways. 

r6r1 Marknam Coxntr. Content. 1. i. (1668) 10 A couple 
of good *high-way dogs, that is to say, Hounds.. that .. 
will hunt as well upon a dry, hard high-way as upon 
the freshest mould. 1680 Otway Cains Alarius 1. iii, 
Some Peggar's rotten Rags .. left dangling on a *High- 
way Hedge. 1622 Masne tr. Aleman'’s Guzman a' Alf 
n. 75 He bestowed his blessing vpon mee, and with it a 
good “*high-way-Nag. 1621 Quarces Div. Poems, Esther, 
Making a * Highway- passage through the Main. 1840 Hoop 
Kut. & Dragon viii, He collected .. *Highway-rates on the 
roads. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2607/2 Any Highway Robbers, 
House-Breakers, or Murderers, 1638 51k IT. Hersert Jrav, 
(ed. 2) 87 Unexpected onsets of the Coolies and “high-way 
roagues. 1669 WorLipce Sist, Agric. (1681) 174 Any poor 
Cottager that lives by the *High-way-side. 1600 RowLanps 
Lett. Ilumours Blood xxviii. 34 Three *high- way standers, 
haueing cros-lesse cursse Did greete my friend with, Sir giue 
vs your pursse. ad! Daily News 13 Sept. 7/5 The Colonial 
railway policy has been alinost entirely dominated by what 
is called the *bighway theory. 1618 Ho1.ton Florus 11. xvii. 
(1636) 146 From huntsman turning ‘highway theefe. 

Highwayman (haiwé!:inzn).  [f. piec.: for- 
merly as three words or two, without or with 
hyphens. In some districts with chief stress on way.] 

1. One who frequents the highway for the purpose 
of robbing passengers; esp. one who does this on 
horseback, as distinguished from a /oot- pad. 

1649 Vhomasson Tracts (Brit. Mus.) DXX XIII. xxxi. 20 
This last session there suffered 28, most of them high way 
men. 1692 Benttey Boyle Lect. 34 "Tis like the friendship 
of pickpockets and hizhwaymen, that are said to observe 
strict justice among themselves. 1768 iu Tucker Lf. Nat, 
(1852) Il. 553 Whe charms of riot and debauchery make 
highwaymen and housebreakers, 1782 Cowrer Gilpin 237 
‘They raised the hue and cry :—‘ Stop thief! stop thief !— 
ahighwayman |’ 1789-1840 [see Foot-pap]. 1849 Macaucay 
/Tist. Eng. iii. 1. 382 It was necessary to the success and 
even to the safety of the highwayman that he should bea 
bold and skilful rider. 

Jig. 1694 Ace. Sev. Late Voy, 1. (1711) 25 We take..Guns 
and Lances, to resist the Highway-men the Bears. ; 

2. local. A surveyor of highways. (In use in 
north Lincolnshire and elsewhere.) 

1888 Freeman in W.R. W. Stepbens Lif (1895) 11. 379 
Ex officio guardians and highwaymen I count for a mistake. 

Hence Highway'manhood, the condition of a 
highwayman (see FooTPADDERY quot. 1861). 

Hi-gh-wrought, ¢. ; 

1. Ayitated or excited to a high degree. 

1604 Suaks, Oth, ut. i, 2 It is a high wrought Flood. 1702 
Rowe 7/ameré. v. i, The high-wrougbt Tempest in my Soul. 
1814 Scott /Vav. xxvii, The present high-wrought state of 
his feelings. . 

2. Wrought with exquisite art or skill; ‘accu- 
rately finished, nobly laboured’ (J.). 

1728 Pore Dunc. 11. 187 Thou triumph’st, Victor of the 
high-wrought day, And the pleas’d dame, soft siniling, 
lead’st away. 1838 Lytton <1 dice v. vi, She understood not 
his high-wrought scruples. 

Higiene, obs. form of HYGIENE. 

Higle, etc., obs. form of Hicc.e, ete. 

Higly-pigly, adv. = HIcGLeDY-PIGGLEDY. | 

1664 //omer a la Mode (N., Just as neighbors higly ptg- 
lie, Let their beasts graze, but then can quicklie .. Spy «m 
from ev’ry one’s i'th town. 1675 F. Rous’ Archzol. Attice 
vi. u. ii. (ed. 8) 274 They sit higly pigly, and every one takes 
where he likes. 

Higra, higre, obs. forms of Eacre. 

Higry pigry, vulg. perversion of H1£RA PICRA. 

19773 Graves Spiritual Quixote vur. xix, Madan Wild- 

oose would send him some Higry pigry, which would stop 


it at once, P Hu 
Higt: see Hicnt v. Hig-taper, var. 1AG- 


HIJRA. 


TAPER. Hih‘e, obs. f. Hirsh. andv. Hihful: 
see lHieruu under Hres6, Hiho: sce lhickwatt. 
Hiht, hihpe, obs. ff. Flercut. Hii, obs. f. [11 
prou.. HicH a. H1ij, obs. f. Wie v., Hie a. 

|| Hijra, hijrah (hidgri). More accurate 
form of Hecirna, Henee || Hijri Hegiree) a., 
of the Flijra. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 299/1 Vhis retreat happened on the 
16th per A 622, and has been adopted as the Mohammedan 
wera called Hejra. 31849 Sir H. M. Ecttorr Bibl. Judex 
Histor. Moham., Ind. 1. 48 During the first four Centuries 
ofthe HijriEra. 1886 Seetey Short //ist. Napoleon 1,1. 16 
With this Hijra [flight of the Buonapartes froin Corsica to 
France, 1793] the first period of Napoleon comes to an end. 

Hil, obs. form of Iut, Iste, Hin. 

+ Hilaire, «. Ods. rare. In6hylair. [ad.L. 
Atlarts, hitarus cheerful, merry. Cf. OF. Alarre, 
hylaire, prob, the proximate source.} Gay, cheerful. 

1g60 Rottanp Crt, Venus 1. 157 With hylair vult, and 
fassonn richt famous. /did. 357 ‘To sum scho is hylair. 

Hilar (haili:), a. [f. Hit-um + -ar!. Cf. F. 
Ailaire.| Of or pertaining to a 111LuM (senses 2, 3). 

1864 in WessteR. 1870 Hooker Stud. (lora 239 Seeds 
.. with often a pencil of silky hairs at the hilar end, 

+ Hilarate, v. Obs. rare—° [f. L. Ailarat. 
ppl. stem of Az/arare, f. hilar-us, hilar-ts, cheerful, 
gay.) ‘To make merry’ (Cockeram 1623). 

Hilarious (hilé*'rias), a. [A recent formation, 
f. L. Adlaré-s + -ows: cf. capact-ous, alroct-ous, ctc.] 

lL. Cheerful, cheery ; gladsome. 

1823 Scott /’cveril xlvi, In answer to my hilarious exhor- 
tations to confidence. 1866 Emerson fing. Traits, Univ. 
Wks. (Bohn) I1. 94 Cheery and hilarious tone. 1885 .V. 
Amer, Kev. Apr. 335, As.. hilarious as Anacreon. 

2. Boisterously joyous or merry ; rollicking. 

1835 40 re M. Witson Tales Bord. (1857) 1. §3 Neither 
cared the hilarious damsel for the reverend turrets of Inuer- 
kepple. 1871 L. Steenen Player. Europe viii. (1894) 186 
They may take it for granted .. that we were hilarious, 
excited {etc.}. 1875 H.C. Woop Theraf. (1879) 277 Others 
will become hilarious, erotic, or pugnacious. 

Hence Hila‘riously a/v. ; Hila’riousness. 

1863 Athenvrum 5 Dec, The conclusion was hilariously 
arrived at that the new Order should be named accordingly. 
1866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. Foxes 25 The holidays passed away 
hilariously. 1885 7ruth 28 May 851/2 he fresh charin, 
hilariousness, and blush of spring. 

Hilarity (hilwriti). [ad. F. Aslerité (14-15th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. Adlaritis, -tal-em, f. 
Atlaris, -us = Gr. tAapés cheerful, gay: see -11Y.]} 

1, Cheerfulness, gladsomeness ; calm joy. 

1668 Skivne 7ue Pest 1860) 25 Temperat hilaritie und 
blythnes are maist commendable. 1670 CLARENDON Con- 
templ. Ps. ‘Yracts (1727) 594 That joy..which extends the 
heart to such an hilarity in theeyes, and in the countenance 
..that it cannot be concealed. 1776 JoHNson 12 Apr. in 
Boswell, No, Sir; wine gives not light, gay, ideal hilarity ; 
but tumultuous, noisy, clamorous merriment. 1829 SouTnEY 
Sir 7. More 11.148 The pleasure which they partake con- 
duces .. to health and present hilarity. 

2. Boisterous joy: merriment. 

1840 Tnackrray Parts Sk.-bk, (1872) 30 The coarse and 
vulgar hilarity. 1853 Dr Quincey Alutobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 
202 Iestal music .. 1s the most remote of any from vulgar 
hilarity. 1894 Aver. Missionary Nov. 378 The incompar- 
able hilarity of tbe dusky cotton-pickers. 

+Hilarous, ¢«. Oés.rare—'. [f. L. Aslar-us 
(see prec.) + -oUs.] =HILARiovs. 

1659 D. Pett /mipr. Sea 420 Archimedes. .when hee found 
the resolution of the. .question, which transported him into 
such an hilarous fit of mirthsomness. 

Hilary (hilari). (f. //¢arius, name of a doctor 
of the church, bishop of Poitiers (died 367), whose 
festival in the English Calendar is on Jan. 13.) 
Name of a term or session of the High Court of 
Justice in England; and also of one of the uni- 
versity terms at Oxford and Dublin. 

At Oxford now more generally called Lent term. 

(1q4.. Customs of Alalton in Surtecs Alisc. (1888) 59 V* 
grett cowrtt next eftyr Sayntt Hyllare day.]  1§77-87 
Harrison £ugland 1. ix. in Holinshed [, 181/2 Hilarie term 
beginneth the three and twentith daie of Januarie (if it be 
not sundaie) otherwise the next daie after, and is finished 
the twelfe of Februarie, it bath foure returnes. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. \\. 101 There are four times of the Vear 
appointed for the Determining of Causes.. Two of these 
Terms (viz.) Hillary Term, and Michaelmas Term, are at a 
constant time of the Year: but Easter ‘erm and Trinity 
Term are sooner or later, as those Feasts happen. 1812 
M. A. Taytor /’arl, Ded. 6 May in Examiner 11 May 295/2 
In Hilary Term, 1812, five decrees only were pronounced. 
1875 Act 38 & 39 Vict. c. 77. Sched., O. Ixi. r. 1 The Hilary 
sittings shall commence on the 11th of January and terminate 
on the Wednesday before Easter. 

+b. humorous. To keep Atlary term: to main- 
tain hilarity, be cheerful or merry. Ods. 

1629 T. Apams Heaven made sure Wks. 905 When God 
speakes peace to the Soule. .1t giues end to all iarres. .and 
makes a man keepe Hillary terme all his life. _ 

Hence Hi‘lary-mass, the feast of Saint Hilary; 
Hilary-tide, the time, term, or season immediately 
following this day. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 284 At Saynt Hillarimesse 
at Westmynster salle be. 1875 Stusps Const. Hist. U1. xv. 
262 These stated sessions were held by Edward | at Hilary- 
tide, Easter, and Michaelmas. , 

Hilasmic (hilz-zmik), a. rare. [f. Gr. iAacpds 
propitiation + -1¢.] Propitiatory. 
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1893 Cl. O. Rev. XX XVII. 186 Hilasmic rites for the pur- 
gation of sin. — } , 

Hilch (hilf), v. Se. fur. To limp, to halt. 
Hence Hilching ///. a.; Hilch sé., a limp. 

1784 Burns Ff. fo Davie xi, My spaviet Pegasus will limp 
5 end then he'll hilch, and stilt,andjimp. 1785 — //atloween 
xx, He swoor ‘twas hilchin Jean MeCraw. 1824 Mactac- 
cart Gallovid, Hucycl., [ilch, a singular halt. 

+ Hild, v. Os. Forms: 1 hyldan, 3-6 hild-, 
4 huld-.), 4-3 hyld-, 5 held-, (5 hilt). Ja. ¢. 
1 hylde, 3-5 hilde, 4-5 hildide. a. ffle. 
3 i-huld, 4 y-huld, huld, i-hylde, 5 y-hillid, 
5-6 hylt e), 6 hild e), hylded, 6-7 hilded, (7 
hileded). [OE. Ayldan :—*huldjan ,f. hold car- 
case; cf. ON. 2yX/a to slash (Vigftusson).) ¢razs. 
a. To flay, skin. b. To strip off (the skin). 

arooo Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 223/1 Discoriat, hyldeb. 
c 1000 AAFRic Lev. iii. 6 And hyldon ba offrunga and ccor- 
fon to sticcon. ¢ 1275 Lay. 20958 Pat folk hii a-slowe Pe 
cherles hii hilden [c 1a0g ulozen]. crzgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 
471 321 3uyt hadde ich leoucre ich were i-huld. ¢ 1350 
Will, Palerne 2587 Mastili hulde we be hides of pise bestes. 
€ 1380 Str /erumb, 1639 Al quike y rede pin let hem hylde 
be glotounsalle & some. 1382 Wycur Arca iii. 3 Whiche 
eeten fleshe of my peple and hildiden the skyn of hem fro 
aboue. c1440 duc. Cookery in Housel, Ord. (17G0) 458 
Take conynges or hares, hilt and wassh hom. ¢ 1440 Cesta 
Rom, xxxiv. 133 Harl. MS.) To the secounde [{tormentor] 
he comaundid to helde him qwyke. 1546 J. Hrvwoon 
Prov. (1867) 36, I will as soone be hylt, As waite againe for 
the mooneshine in the water. 1647 Rare Coma. Afatt. vi. 
2 Till half their hides Le hilded off. 1654 — Comm. Job 
xxxvil. 8 ‘Tl half hileded a the Countreymen, 

Ilence Hilding v4/. sd. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 11. 359 Pe sleynge and pe 
hildynge of a Ieon. 1g§19 [lorsan Judy. 8o b, Membraan, 
bycause it was pulled of by hyldynge. 

Hild, -e, obs. inf., pa. t. and pa. pple. of IHELD 2. 

Hild, -e, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Hoxp w. 

Hildebra:ndic, a. [f. //ilichrand + -1c.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling the policy of 
Hildebrand, who as Gregory VII was Pope 1073- 
85, and was distinguished by his unbending asser- 
tion of the power of the papacy and hierarchy, 
and of the celibacy of the clergy. So Hi-lde- 
bra:ndine a., Hildebrandism, -ist. 

1837 WWatiau //ist, Lit. ti. im. §8 extravagances of * Hil- 
debrandic principles, 1659 Gaupen Years Ch. Eng. 566 
They soughi by *Hildebrandine arts to exalt themselves 
above all that is called God in civil Magistracy. 1865 
Mitsman Lat, Chr. vin. ii. (1864) IV. 63 The Hildebrandine 
decrees against lay investiture and the marriage of the 
clergy. /décd. vi. iit. IIL. 450 Against the *Hildebrandism 
of Rome and the monasticisin of Christendom, 1893 MWestwr. 
Gaz. 14 Apr. 7/2 Erastianism. .is the control of the Cburch 
by the State: but an equal evil is Hildebrandism, the con- 
trol of the State by the Church. 1680 G. Hickes Spirit of 
Popery Pref. 4 Our Covenanting * Hildebrandists .. would 
set their feet on the Necks of Christian Princes, 

+ Hilden, obs. form of Ai//-den, a mountain cave. 

1583 Sranyuurst 42 neis 1. (Arb.) 22 He [Eolus] maystreth 
monsterus hildens, Voure kennels, good syrs. 

Hilder, -or, obs. forms of Evvenr sd.!, the tree. 

Hilding (hi'ldin). Ols. or arch. AlsoGheld-, 
hield-, 6-7 hyld-, 7 hiled-, 7-8 heild-. [A late 
word, of obsctrre etymology : perh. f. INELD Ay/d 
vb., to bend downwards, bow, also to fall, sink, 
and to decline, turn waywardly aside + -1nc. It 
is not clear whether the application was first to a 
horse or to a human being.) 

+1. A worthless or vicious beast, esp. a horse; 
a sorry hack, a jade. Odés. 

1589 R. Harvey 7d. Pere. (1590) 18 Least standing long 
still in the open faire, they fall to downeright haliing, and 
so he disclosed for arrant heldings. 1600 Hottanp Livy 
xxt.xl. 415 Their horses, no other than fame jades and poor 
hidebound bildings. 1719 D'Urrey Pills IV. 16 A Run- 
away Beast that will not be held in..a very Ieilding. 

2. Acontemptible, worthless person of either sex ; 
a good-for-nothing. arch. a. Applied to a man. 

1601 Suaks. Ad/s Wedd iu. vi. 4 If your Lordshippe finde 
him not a Hilding, hold me no more in your respect. 1611 
— Cymb. n\. iii. 128 A base Slaue, A Hilding for a Liuorie, 
a Squires Cloth. 16x: Cotcr., Caguemarlle,a filthie snudge, 
.. miserable scrape-good, couetous hylding. 1679 Dryprn 
Tr. & Cro. ti, Away, away, you naughty hildings. 1843 
Lytron Last Bar.1.v, There's Master Sancroft, of the Oak, 
will not trust us a penny, the seely hilding. 

b. Applied to a woman: A jade; a baggaye. 

xs92z Saks. Rom. & Ful. 1. v. 169 Out on her, Hilding. 
1631 Celestina xii. 142 She is a crafty Hileding, and I will 
not give her time to invent some one villainous tricke or 
other. 168: Drypex Sf. Fryar n. iii, How the Gipsey 
answers me! Oh, ‘tis a most notorious Hilding! 1713 
Rowe %. Store 1v. (1766) 135 This idle Toy, this Hilding 
[Jane Shore] scorns my power. a, , 

3. atirib. (in apposition) passing into adj. 

1582 Breton Hunted Hart in Heliconia (1815) 1. 139 Shee 
then takes of those hylding curres againe. 1§96 SreNseR 
F.Q. vt. v. 25 Thinking to take them from that bylding 
hound. 1597 SHaxs. 2 Hen. /V, 1. i. 57 Some hielding 
Fellow, tbat had stolne The Horse he rode on. 1613 Mark- 
Ham Ang. Husbandman u. MU. vii. (1635) 89 Those orts may be 
given to other heilding, and hungry Cattell. 1820 Scott 
Jvantoe xxvii, Some hilding fellow he must be, who dared 


not stay to assert his claim. : 
Hile, obs. f. Hirt v.1 Hileded, erron. pa. t. 


Hip zw. Ots. Hileg(e, variant of Hyec, Obs. 
+ Hiler. Obs. [f. Hitt v.1+-er1.] A protector. 
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ary40 Hamrotr Psalter xvii. 3 My hilere and horn of my 
hele. Jc, 33 Hilere he is of all hopand in him. 

+ Hilet. O/s. [perh. f. root of Hit: v1! to 
cover, ete.; but cf. Ilotet.] A tent, a tabernacle. 

1382 Wycur 1 Aings xx.12 Denadab .. drank, and the 
kyngis, in hiletis [Vulg. ae umbraculis, Cover. in the 

auylion]. /éé/. 16 Benadab forsothe drank drunken in his 
Pilet [1388 schadewyng place]. — /sa. i. 8 Forsaken .. as 
an hylet in a place of goordes [Vulg. fugurium ; 1388 an 
hulke ina place where gourdis wexen]. — Leclus. xxxiv. 
19 Coucryng of brennyng, and the hilet [1388 a schadewyng 
place] of the mydday (Vulg. umbraculum meridian). 

Hill jhil), sd. Forms: 1 hyll, 2-4 hul, 3-5 
hulle, 3-7 hil, 4-5 hell, 4-6 hyl, hyll e, 4-7 
hille, 6 yll), 3- hill, (OK. Ay// str. masc. and 
fem. = Lis. Aud, Fris. fel, MDu. Atle, Ail, Aul:— 
OTeut. *Au/ni-z, pre-Teut. *helui-s; cf. Lith. 
kilnus high, ka/nas hill, L. cod/ts hill, ce/sees lofty, 
cudmen top, from ablaut-stem fe/-, kol-, £'¢-.] 

1. A natural clevation of the carth’s surface rising 
more or less steeply above the level of the stur- 
rounding land. Formerly the general term, in- 
cluding what are now called mountains ; after the 
introduction of the latter word, gradually restricted 
to heights of less elevation ; but the discrimination 
is largely a matter of local usage, and of the more 
or less mountainous character of the district, 
heights which in one locality are called mountains 
being in another reckoned merely as hills. A more 
rounded and less rugged outline is also usually 
connoted by the name. 

In Great Britain heights under 2,000 feet are generally 
called hills; ‘mountain’ being confined to the greater ele- 
vations of the Lake District, of North Wales, and of the 
Scottish Highlands; but, in India, ranges of 5,000 and even 
10,000 feet are commonly called ‘hills in contrast with the 
Himalaya Mountains, many peaks of which rise beyond 
20,000 feet. ‘Whe pl. &zt/s 1s often applied to a region of 
hills or highland; esp. to the highlands of northern and 
interior India. 

cr000 AlLertic //om. 1. 576 li huntiad hi of zlcere dune 
and of alcere hylle. ¢1175 Lam, //om. 129 Uppan fan 
hulle synai. ¢ 1200 Orstin 12055 Patt hill patt wass swa 
wunnderr heh. az226 Ancr. X. 178 Euer so be hul is more 
& herre, so be wind is more peron, a 1300 Cursor A. 1 36y0 
Mont oliuet ites an hill Pat iesus hanted mikel till. 1340 
alyenb. § Ine be helle of Sytay. 13.. 4, E, Addit, PA. 767 
On be hyl of Syon. 1362 Lance. ?. 77d. A. Prok 5 Ina Mayes 
Morwnynge on Maluerne hulles Me bi-fel a ferly. ¢ 1400 
Maunpbev. (1839) iii. 16 There is a grete Hille that men 
clepen Olympus. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1. 423 There 
be hilles in Snawdonia of a grete altitude .. whiche hilles 
men of that cuntre calle Eriri, that soundethe in Englishe 
the hilles of suawe. 1480 Caxton Choon, Lng. lix. 43 Fast 
besyde salysbury upon an hull, 1559 W. Cunnincitam Cos- 
mogr. Glasse 177 Aetna, the burning hil. 1630 A’. Folmnson's 
KNingd. & Commi. 69 Vea, in the ridge of their highest 
fils (nountaines indeed I cannot terme thein) you shall find 
pooles. 1645 Boate /ret. Nat. Hist, (1652) 81 Whereas .. 
other Languages .. have two severall words for to signifie 
those observable heights..The English language useth one 
and the same word for both, calling A7/s as well the one as 
the other .. but thai sometimes the word small or great is 
added. Now because this ..would cause some confusion.. 
that hath made us restrain it to one of the sorts, and to call 
hils only the lesser sort. 1784 Cowper Zash 11. 91 The hills 
move lightly, and the mountains smoke, For He has touched 
them. 1842 Vennyson Day Dream, Departure i, O'er the 
hills, and far away Beyond their utmost purple rim, 1879 
F. Pottok Sport Brit, Burmals 1. All inhabited hits 
varying from 1,500 ft. to 4,000. 1bid 1. 74 Men who came 
fron the Nepaul hills, whose home was .. at an elevation 
certainly not less than 10,000 feet. 188: J. F. ‘TF. Kuaxe 
St Months Meccah 1 The foot-hills of the approach to a 
range of mountains. 1888 R. Kirtine (é7fée Plain Vales 
from the Hills. 

b. Often contrasted with dale, plain, (In this 
use A7r// occurs in the sing. without article.) 

¢ 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3997 Prykynge ouer hulle & pleyr, Til 
he cam to Charlemeyn. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. xxxiv. 134 
(Harl. MS.) Then the sonne. .toke hir with him, and Ronne 
to-gedir ouer hillis and dalis, til tyme that thei come to the 
castell. c1g80 J. Jerrere Sughears ut iit. in Archiv 
Stud. Neu. Spr. (1897) XCVIUI, Yils, wodes and dales. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 1.11. 8 But every hil and dale, each wood 
and plaine. 1630 8. Fohnson's Kingd., & Commi. 639 When 
it is Summer iu the Hils, it is Winter in the plaines. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. vit, 262 About me round I saw Hill, Dale, 
and shadie Woods. 1850 Tenxyson /n Afem. Ixxix, And 
hill and wood and field did print The same sweet forms in 
either mind. ; 

ec. After uf, down, used without the article: see 
Dowx, DownHL1, ete. 

1667 Mitton /?. LZ. 1v. 777 Half way up Hill. 1879 F. 
Porrox Sport Brit. Burmah V1. 195 He had gone down 
hill. /ééd. 11. 207, I followed ..up hill and down dale, 
but never saw him more. 

d. Proverbs and sayings. + Zo get the hill, to get 
vantage-ground (oés.). 

cx305 St. Lucy 126 in E. £. P. (1862) 105 Euere heo lai 
stille as an hul. 1647 Trappe Comm. Kom. vii. 19 Corrup- 
tion, edg’d with a temptation, gets as it were the hill, and 
the winde, and, upon such advantages, too oft prevaileth. 
1654 WiTLock Zootomia 292 A good Cause and Miscarriage 
meet oftner than Hills. 1819 J/etropolis 1. 58 Why, he’s as 
old as the Hills. 1844 Dickens A/art, Chuz. xxxv, All tbis 
time, Martin was cursing Mr. Pecksniff up hill and down 
dale. 1857 Trencu Proverds i. (ed. 4) 21 Do in hill as you 
would doinhall. x189z Bowen in Lave Times Rep. LXV. 
127/2 The law of estoppel by deed is as old as the hills. 


2. fig. Something of enormous mass; something 
not easily mounted or overcome. 
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©1440 Yacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 6 Ry3t so, pis watyr & | 
pis flood of pe gret curs flowyth hy3e in-to be hylles of 
prowde & ryche folk. 1644 Mitton Sonn. to Virtuous 
Young Lady, With those .. That labour up the hill of 
heavenly Truth. 1728 Westev Hymn, ' The Voice of my 
Beloved" i, O'er Hills of Guilt and Seas of Grief, He leaps. 
1851 Wittmotr Pleas. Lit. § 2x (1857) 135 The hill of know- 
ledge and fame was rapidly climbed. 

3. A heap or mound of earth, sand, or other 
material, raised or formed by human or other 
agency. Cf. also Ant-, Dunc-, MoLE-HILL, etc. | 

1297 (see ANT-HILL 1], ¢ 1320 [see Dunc-Hitt 1}. ¢ 1340 
Cursor M. 23221 (Fairf.) If a hille of fire ware made & 
porou chaunce pou in hit slade. c1450 Jferlin xviii. 288 
Tber was hilles of dede men and horse hem beforn. 1587 
Mascatt Govt. Caltle (1662) 283 Moules .. spoyle any faire 
meddow ..in casting up hils. /did. 289 Casting a great 
hill as big as two barrowfuls. 1590 Spenser *. nh. Vil. 
6 He rose for to remove aside Those pretious hils [of gold] 
from straungers envious sight. 1654 Wuittock Zoolomic 
313 Looking down on the world as an Ant-hill. 1784 Cowrer 
Task w. 346 The wain..appears a moving hillof snow. 1834 
H. Miunver Scenes & Leg. xix. (1857) 282 She clutched her 
hands into a hill of dried weed. 1887 Kent Gloss., Hill,a 
heap of potatoes or mangold wurzel. f 

b. A heap formed round a plant by banking up 
or hoeing (see HI. v. 2). 

1572 Mascaty Plant. § Graff. (1592) 83 Then againe cast 
vp the earth about your hills, and cleansing them from all 
weedes..so let them rest till your Poles may be set therein. 
1577 B. Gooce /eresback's Hush. 11. (1586) 62 b, When the 
Hoppes..are cutte downe close to the grounde, and the hils 
being againe raised, are covered with doung. 1799 G. 
Wasiincton Irit.'1893) XIV. 232 No.2. .is to be. .planted 
with potatoes; whether in Hills, or Drills, may be con- 
sidered. a@x817 T. Dwicnt Trav. New Eng. etc. (1821) 
I. 108 The earth is raised to the height of from four to six 
inches, around the corn, and is denominated a hill; whence 
every planting is called a hill of corn. 1843 Fral. R. Agric. 
Soc. EX, nu. 538 The general mode of planting hops is to 
place the hills at equal distances. 1887 Blackw. Mag. June 
815/2 In Virginia .. a labourer is required for every 20,000 
hills of tohacco. 

e. ‘fhe ristng gronnd on which ruffs asscmble 

at the breeding scason ; an assemblage of ruffs. 

1768 PENNANT Zool. (1770) 1V. 22 When a fowler discovers 
one of these hills, he places his net over night. 1859 Fotk- 
ArD Wrld-fowler lix. (1875) 294 During the breeding season 
they (ruff>] frequent drier grounds, and assemble on small 
hillocks..An experienced fenman soon finds out their blood- 
stained hills. /éid. 295 Frequently taking the whole hill 
atasinglefoldof thenet. 1875 ‘StonEHENGE’ Brit. Sports 
ix. § 1 A ‘hill’ of ruffs. 

4. attrib. and Comb. a. Of or pertaining to a hill 
or hills, as A2l/-cop, -country, -crest, -face, -foot, 
-ground, -line, -pasture, -range, -ridge, -slope, etc. 
b. Of or pertaining to the hill-country of India, 
as hill-appointment, -statton, etc. e¢. For a hill 
or hill-country, as 4i//-chair, -gun. A. Inhabit- 
ing or frequenting hills, situated or held on a hill, 
as hill-bamboo, -convent, -fair, -fastness, -grass, 
-horse, -house, -kid, -pony, -priest, -temple, -tent, 
-town, Also HALL-Fort, etc. 

1896 Heston. Gaz. 30 Dec. 3/2 There were only two *hill 
appointments possible at the time. 1827 D. Jounson Jn. 
Field Sports 232 The best kind of shafts are *hill hamboos 
which have no hollow. 1861 in Hare 2 Noble Lives 1893) 
Ill. 175 About eleven she set off again in her “hill-chair. 
1878 Svmonvs Many Moods, Riviera 11 How well In this 
*hill-convent glides for them the day! 13.. £. 2. Adit. P. 
A. 790 Pe apostel hem segh .. Arayed to pe weddyng in pat 
“hyl coppe. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke i. 39 Marie .. went 
vnto the *hil countrie with speed. 1875 W. MeILwraitn 
Guide Wigtownshire 20 The church of Bargrennan is well 
attended hy people from the hill-country around. 1883 
Lougm. Mag. Nov.71 The sportsman..has gone up the *hill- 
face. 1852 Mavuew Lond, Labour }. 329 A *hill fair (that 
is where the fair is held upon a hill away from a town). 
ax881 Rossetti House of Life v, Tender as dawn’s first 
*hill-fire. 1650 Trapp Comun. E.cod. xx. 18 From the *hill- 
foot where they stood and trembled. 1891 S.C. Scrivener 
Our Fields & Cities 12 The river winds along the hill-foot. 
1577 B. Gooce /feresbach's lfusd. 1. (1586) 17 b, It is to be 
learned, what is best for the *hill ground, what for the 
valley. 1799 J. Rosertson Agric. Perth 310 He keeps also 
fewer *hill-horses, a small species, of which at one time 
there were vast herds in the highlands. 1816 Scotr Zales 
My Landlord tntrod., What reseinbled hares were in fact 
*hill-kids. 1873 W. Cory Lett. & Frnls. (1897) 343 The 
crests of the *hill-line are crowned with the domes of the 
mosques. 1799 J. Rosertson Agric. Perth 525 All the ten- 
ants have a proportionable share of *hill-pasture. 188: J. T. 
Fowter in Academy 29 Oct. 334 The “hill-priests and the 
hedge-priests of the Northern diocese. 1844 Mrs. Browninc 
Rhyme Duck. May iv, \ could see the iow *hill-ranges. 1845 
Stocqueter //andbk. Brit, /udia (1854) 265 A promontory, 
or long *hill-ridge projecting into a basin. 1874 WaittieR 
Voices Freedom, Palestine 29 Lo, Bethlehem’s *hill-site 
before me is seen. 1879 F. PoLtox Sport Brit. Burmah 1, 
42 Now that European troops are being gradually concen- 
trated on “hill stations, 1827 G. Hiccins Celtic Druids 231 
It may be correctly described as a *hill-temple. 1743 
Buckecey & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 89 The Carpenter went 
uP to the *Hill Tent, so called from its situation. 1887 
W. S. Pratt in W. Gladden Parish Prob. 433 Even the 
most humble, untaught player in a struggling *hill-town 
may fulfill. .all the higher duties of his office. 

@. Objective, instrumental, and locative, as 47//- 
climber, -climbing; hill-crowning, -girdled, -girt, 
surrounded adjs. 

1897 Daily News 25 May 5/4 A gentleman .. cyclist and 
champion *hill-climber. 1861 Mrs. Norton Lady La G. 
u.147 When wild “hill-climbing wooed her spirit higher. 
a hg Dver Poents (1761) 175 (Jod.) Whese *hill-crowning 
walls Shine, like the rising Moon thro’ wat’ry mists. 1860 
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All Year Round No. 47. 492/2 A green, nestling, *hill-girt 
Devonshire valley. 1881 Jerreries Wood Magic HH. vi. 152 
The *hill-surrounded plain. g 

f. Spec. combs.: hill-ant, a species that forms 
ant-hills; hill-berry, the Deerberry or Winter- 
green, Gaultheria procumbens, of N. America ; 
hill-bird, (a the fieldfare, Tuerdus pilarts (Swain- 
son Prov. Names Birds 1883); (6) the upland 
plover or Bartramian sandpiper, Dartramia 
longicauda, of North America; + hill-chapel, a 
high-place for worship; + hill-digger, one who 
digs into barrows or tumuli; so + hill-digging ; 
hill-fever, a kind of remittent fever prevalent in 
the hill country of India ; hill-folk, -people, in- 
habitants or frequenters of the hills, hillmen; sfec. 
(a) the Cameronians; (4) the elvcs or fairies of the 
hills; cf. HILLMAN ; hill-fox, an Indian species of 
fox inhabiting the hills (Cants //1malatcus) ; hill- 
gooseberry, a Chinese myrtaceons plant (see 
quot.); hill-king, a king of the mountain- 
elves; hill-margosa, hill-mustard (see quots.) ; 
hill-oat, a species of wild oat, Avena strigosa; 
hill- partridge, a gallinaceous bird of India, 
Galloperdix lunulatus; hill-shading, the lines 
of shading on a map to represent hills ; hill-star, 
‘ . . mi , 

a humming-bird of the genns Ovrcotrochilus 
(Cent. Dict. ; hill-stead, a place on a hill; hill- 
tit, a bird of the family Liotrichide , hill-wren, 
a bird of the genus /’noepy'ga. 

1747 Goutp Eng. Ants 2 The *Hill Ants I so denominate 
from their usual Place of Residence, the sunny Banks or 
Sides of Hills. 1535 Coverpate F2ek. vi. 4 The cities 
shalbe desolate, y* *hillchapels layed waist: youre aulters 
destroyed. 1522 W. Srapceton in Dawson Turner 7 rial 
by Fury etc. (1846) 54 Smith. .examining the same Goodred 
upon *hill digging .. If he wolde not confesse to them that 
he was an *hill-digger, he wold thrust his dagar throwe his 
chekes. 1847 Norfolk Archzol. }. 53-4. 1887 A. Jessorr 
in 19/h Cent. Jan. 56 The hill diggers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury did their work most effectually. 1804 C. B. Brown 
tr. Volney'’s View Soil U. S. 234 In Bengal .. there are 
woody eminences, infested .. with what is there called the 
*hill fever. 1814 Scotr /az, xxxvi, He spared nobody 
hut the scattered remnant of *A:d/-folk, as he called them. 
1816 — Old Mort. iv, The stranger .. being, in all prob- 
ability, one of the hill-folk, or refractory presbyterians. 1838 
Penny Cycl. X. 393 1 The Canis l/imalaicus, * Hill Fox of 
the Europeans in the Doon, in Kumaon. 1859 Lane Hand, 
India 311 During this day's niarch we shot .. a hill fox, a 
deer, and a wild dog. 188 C R. Markuam Peruv. Bark 
292 The pretty pink-owered RKhodomyrius tomentosa, the 
berries of which ure called ‘"hill-gooseberries’, 1884 Cuitp 
Ballads u, xii. 361/2 The etin of the Scottish story is in 
Norse and German a dwarf-king, elf-king, “hill-king, or 
even amerman. 1866 7reas. Bot. 731/t Al[elia] Azedarach, 
vulgarly known as the Pride of India..Bead-tree, or * Hill 
Margosa, is widely diffused over the globe. 1895 Oracle 
Encycl. ¥. §39/1 Oriental Bunias, sometimes called ‘ *hill- 
mustard ', was introduced into Britain about one hundred 
years ago for the sake of its leaves, which are used for feed- 
ing cattle. @ 1847 Mars. SHERwoop Lady of Manor V. xxix. 
65 Anecdotes told by the old Indians of the *hill-people. 
18799 F. Pottox Sport Brit. Burmah ¥. 3 Formerly gold 
was worked for by Shans and other hil people. 1878 
Hluxtey Physiogr. 12 Commonly effected by a system of 
*hill-shading. 1637 Boston Records (1877) I. 18 James 
Pennyman shall have the *Hilsteade and the marsh ground 
under it. 1885 H. QO. Forses Nat. Wand. E. Archip. 207, 
I stalked a pretty little brown *hill-wren (Pxoepyga pusilla), 


Hill, v.1 Ods. exc. dial. Forms : 3-4 hule, hile, 
4-5 hyl(e, 4-6 hil, hill(e, 5-6 hyll(e, 4- hill. 
[ME. Auten 2), hilen, hyllen, hillen, corresp. to an 
OE. type *Ayllan : cf.OS. bi-hullean, OUG. hullan 
(MILIG., mod.G. &zillen), ON. hylja (hulda, hulit, 
Da. Aylle), Goth. huljan, f. hul-, weak grade of 
helan: sec HELE v. It is probable that the ME. 
word was from Norse.] 


1. trans. To cover, cover up; protect. Now dial. 
a 1240 Wohunege in Cort. Hom. 279 Hwer wid pat blisfule 
blodi bodi bu mithtes hule and huide, c 1250 Gen. § Er. 102 
It mai ben hoten heuene-Rof; It hiled al dis werldes drof. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 6802 \Cott.) He has nober on bak ne bed 
Clath til hil (v.77. hile, hule] him. @1340 Hampoce /’salter 
xvi. 10 Vndire be shadow of pi wenges hil ine. 1362 Lanct.. 
2. Pl. A.v1. 80 Alle pe houses beob I-hulet (7.77 helid; 2. 
hiled, ihyled, helied; C. heled]..Wip no led bote wib loue. 
1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) 1. xxiii. 189/2 Her here 
wexe soo noche that it hylled and hydde all her bodye. 
1530 PAtscR. 585/1 You must hyll you wel nowe anyghtes. 
1565 Go1.pinc Uvid's fet. 1. (1593) 12 Go hil your heads. 
1606 J. Ravnotos Dolarney's Prism, (1880) 88 So should the 
earth, his breathlesse body hill. ¢1746 J. Cotter (Tim 
Bobbin) View Lanc. Dial. Wks. (1862) 68 A floose of hay.. 
quite hill’dus booath. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss. 
IT, 323 Have you hilled the child up? 1868 B. Briertev 
Ab-o'-th’ Yate on Times & Things (1870) 121 Th’ owd lad 
wur hillin’ hissel up nicely. 
b. tntr. Of fish: To deposit or cover their 
spawn. 

1758 Descr. Thames 29 A noted Place for Roach, Dace, 
ae other small Fish, coming in Spawning Time to Hill, as 
it is called, otherwise laying their Spawn there in great 
Quantities, 


ec. See HILL v.2 2. 


+2. To cover from sight; to hide, conceal. Ods, 
a@i1225 Ancr. R. 388 Herto ualled a tale, and on iwrien 
(v.r. hulet]) uorbisne. 1388 Wyciir Prov. x. 12 Charite 
hilith alle synnes. c1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xiv. (Pyn- 
son) Ev, Our defautes and trespasses we hyll and hyde. 


HILLING. 


c34go Carcrave Life St, Kath. w.1379 Wype awey bat 
‘a whiche hath hilled 3our sight. 
. Comb, +hilback, the covering of the back, 
i.e. clothing (ods.). 
1573 Tusser //usé. x. (1878) 23 As interest or vsurie plaieth 
the dreuil, So hilback and filbellie biteth as euil. 
Hence Hilled f/. a., covered, anned. 
¢ 1330 R. Brunne Cérron. (1810) 224 He sped him pider in 
haste, with hilled hors of pris. 
[f Hive s4.] 


Hill, v.- 
I. trans. 1. To form into a hill or heap; to 


heap up; sfec. to throw up (soil) into a mound or 
ridge for planting purposes. 

18x Act 23 Elrz.c. 10 § 4 Before .. such Corn or Grain 
shall he shocked, cocked, hilled or copped. 1799 A. Youxc 
Agric, Linc. xii. 266 Mr. Lloyd is much against hilling of 
manure. 1851 Frail. R. Agric. Soc. XE. 11.350 It [lime)is 
fetcbed from the chalk hills. .and ‘hilled’ for 2 or 3 weeks 
before used, the heap being covered over with earth. 1884 
Clesh. Gloss. s.v., } put some manure in and hilled the soil 
atop of it. 1887 Blackw. Mag. June 822/1 The tobacco-land 
is hilled up, but scarcely half of it as yet planted. 

b. fg. To heap up, amass. 

@x618 Sytvester Sfectacles xl, When hoord on hoord, 
when heap on heap he hilleth. 1627-47 Fectuam Kesolves 
1. xxxii. 109 When a man shall exhaust his very vitality for 
the hilling up of fatall gold. 1660 Character /taly 12 
Another trick. .that helpeth to hill up his fatal riches. 

2. Agric. To cover and bank wp the roots of 
(growing plants) with a heap of soil; to earth up. 
(Also adsol.) [This seems to have been orig. a 
use of H1ui v.! to cover (cf. HELE v.2 2 a), which 
has become associated with Hit sé. 3b, and so 
with this verb, the forms being identical.] 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's [/usb. 11. (1586) 62b, Set in 
grounde well covered with..moulde, and afterwarde hilled, 
and so suffered to remaineal Winter. 1601 HoLLann Pliny 
I. 523 The skill and feat of baring the roots of trees, and 
also of hilling or banking them about. 161z Capr. SmitH 
Map Virginia 16 When it (corn) is growne midle high, they 
hill it about like a hop-yard. 1773 //ist. Brit. Dom. N. 
Amer, Vi. iii. 123 The [tobacco] plants are set at three or 
four feet intervals or distances: they are hilled, and kept 
continually weeded. 19775 Romans Florida 175 The horse 
hoe..to do the laborious work of the hoe in hilling corn up. 
1797 A. Younc Agric. Suffolk 89 At Midsummer they hill 
them (hops). 1861 Jral. R. Agric. Soc. XXII. u. 305 
Hilling, or earthing-up the plant. 

3. To surround with hills. 

161z W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 25 Pleasant valleys 
hil'd on euery side. 

To cover with hills or heaps. 

1808 J. Bartow Coluimé. vu. 750 Shocks, ranged in rows, 
hill high the burden’d lands. 

IL. intr. + 5. To ascend, rise in or on a slope. 

1538 Levan /¢in. 1. 105 Cumming to highe ground and 
somewhat in sight by hilling I passida Mile. /drd. VII. 16 
The Soyle of the Ground ..is on mayne slaty Roke, and 
Seely the parte of the Towne hilling toward the Castell. 

6. ‘Yo assemble on rising ground, as ruffs. See 
H{ILe sé. 3c. 

1768 Pexnant Zool, (1770) IV. 22 Soon after their arrival 
in the fens in spring, they (ruffs) begin to hill, i-e. to collect 
on some dry bank near a flash of water, in expectation of 
the Reeves, which resort to then. 1859 Fot.karpo f¥ild- 
JSowler lix. (1875) 294 During spring, when the ruffs hill. 
fbid. 295 Taking ruffs when not hilled. 

Hill, obs. form of It, Ise. 

+ Hilla, Hillir, zt. Ods.= HItio. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1066 ‘A! hilla, haile’, quod Alex- 
ander & hima narawe hent. 1g13 Dovetas Zuers i. vi. 
192 3a, thocht thi fallowis cry out, hillir haill ! : 

Hill-altar. An altar on a hill or height. 

1539 Biate (Great) 2 A ings xxii. 5 Ministers of Baal .. to 
burne incence in the hylaulters (1611 high places]. 1585 
Aspe. Sanpys Serm, (Parker Soc.) 217 Sacrificing on their 
hill-altars, 1602 J. Ruoves in Farr S. ?. Eliz. (1845) LE. 285 
As he did (break] the hill-altars And groues of all idolaters. 

Hiller, -ern, -or, obs. ff. LLbDER sd.!, the tree. 


Hillet. sare. [f. Hive sd.+-rv.] A hillock. 

1538 Letanp /¢in. II. 54 Conscending a Hillet even ther by. 
1577 Harrison England 1, xxiv. (1881) m1. 165 Neither will 
I speake of the little hillets seene in manie places of our Ile, 
.. they are nothing else but Tumuli or graues of former 
times. 1695 PArl. Trans. XX. 46 The three first Hillets, 
viz. the nearest to the Hole, are quite barren. 

Hill-fort. A fort constructed on a hill. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xvi. (1859) 434 A sudden flash 
and a jet of white smoke puffed out from the hill fort above 
the town. 1862 Beverioce ist. /ndia III. vii. iii. 84 The 
hill-fort of Wusota. 

b. esp. A hill-top fortification of prehistoric age. 

1851 D. Witson Pret, Aun. (1863) H1.1n. iii. go The simple 
circular hill-forts wherein we trace the mere rudimentary 
efforts of a people in the infancy of the arts. 1871 FREEMAN 
Hist, Ess. Ser... viii. 219 That class of towns which, out of 
Gaulish hill-forts grew into Roman and medizval cities. 

Hillibaloo, hilliebalow, var. of HuLLABat.oo. 

Hilliness (hi-linés), [f. Hitiy @. + -NEss.] 
The quality or state of being hilly. 

1629 MAxweELte tr. /erodian (1635) 332 By reason of the 
hillinesse and roughnesse of the countrie. 1649 Biitur Zug. 
Improv. Lnpr. (1653) 121 Reducing the Hilliness to Plaines. 
1887 Hissey Holiday on Road 238 Some..may think that I 
have exaggerated the hilliness of Sussex. : 

Hi'lling, v4/. sb.) Nowdial. [f. Wauev.!+-1xa@ 1] 

1. Covering, hiding, protection. =. ; 

a1300 E. E. Psalter \x{i}. 5 [4] Be for-hild in hilinge of pi 
wenges I mon. 1388 Wycuir ééfd., Keuered in the hilyng 
of thi wengis. c1440 Promp. Parv. 240/1 Bye oF 
happynge. 1580 Lupton Sizgila 28 Caring for nothing, but 
for the hilling and filling of their owne backe and bellie. 


HILLING. 


2. concr. A covering; c.g. clothing, a bed-quilt, 
a roof, the cover of a book; cf. Hetine 2. (In 
ME. freq. in phr. food and hilling.) 

¢1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 170 Cele ¢ 
tecte, hiling ofhous. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Sef Wks, W1. 427 When 
we haue fode and hyllynge {1!. 203 hilinge). 1388 — Prov. 
xxi. 27 That thou take awei hilyng (1382 coueryng) fro thi 
hed. ¢1440Promp. Parv. 229/2 Hatte, hed hillynge. 1496 
Dives & Paup.i\W.de W.)v. vit 204/1 Hylynge lyfelode, and 
helpe of frendes. 1520 Lanc. Wills 1857) tt.g My best bed 
hillinge of tapstre werke. 1601 Ilottanp Piiny I. 289 They 
[partridges) couer their egs with a soft carpet or hilling as 
it were of fine dust. 1657 Tomitnson Renon's Disp. 55 Vhe 
hillings from many seeds. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Hitling, 
the quilt of a bed, a bed rug. 

3. Comb. hilling-stone, stone used for roofing. 

1660 Act 12 Chas. Jl, c. 4 Sched. 11, Stones vocat’ Hilling 
stone the thowsand iijs. iiijd. 1721 C. Kinc Brit. Alerch. 
I. 355 Copperas, Bread, Hilling-stones and Calve-skins, 
1811 Sed/ /nstructor 422 Slate and hilling stones. 

Hi-liing, v/.s6.2) [f. Hittv.2+-1xe!.] The 
action of forming hills or heaps; ¢s/. the earthing- 
up of plants; cf. Hitu v.2 2. 

1627-47 [see Hite v.21 b). 1773 //ist. Brit. Dom, N. 
Amer. M. ii. 211 Horse-hoeings, as also hoeing and hilling 
by hand. 1796 J. Aoams Diary 12 July Wks. 1851 III. 416 
Ploughing for hilling among the corn. 

Hillir: see Hitua. 

+ Hillish, a. rare. [f. Htuw sd, + -15H.] Of the 
nature ofa hill, hill-like, hilly; pertaining toa hdl. 
1583 STANYuNURST Encets 1. (Arb.) 19 Thee father alnight 
.. Mewed vp theese revelers coupt in strong dungeon hillis 
[cf. Hitoes]. 1609 Heywoop Brit, Trey vi. xxv, The 
wounded Whale casts from his hillish lawes Riuers of 
Waters, mixt with purple gore. 1631 MarkHam Weakt of 
Kent! u. i. (1668) 6 It is not so hillish and sliding as the Weald. 

Hill-man, hillman. 

1. a. One who frequents the hills; sec. applied 
to the Scottish Covenanters ‘cf. CAMERONIAN and 
Hill folk). b. An inhabitant of a hill-country, a 
mountaineer: applied to the hill-tribes of India, ete. 

¢ 1830 J. Train in Scott O/2 Mort. Introd., The religious 
sect called Hill-men, or Cameronians. 1859 Lane JVand. 
India 6 A sort of sedan-chair curried by four hill men. 1893 
Archzol. LIV. 269 The pinch of poverty often drove the 
bravest of the hiilmen to raid the cattle of the lowlands. 
1897 Datly News 27 Nov. 5,7 The hillmen offered a stub- 
born resistance to the advance along its whole length. 

2. One of the hill-folk (6 ; an elf or troll. 

188z Cuitp Ballads 1. vii. go 2 A supernatural being, a 
demon or a hillman, seeks to entice away a mortal maid. 
1884 (did. 11. xli. 366/2 The hill-man, in several Norwegian 
copies, carries off the lady on horseback. 

3. spec. a. See quot. 185t.) 
slate quarryman [cf. Ger. bergmann]. 
climber. 

1851 Mavuew Lond. Labour (1861) 11. 172 The labourers 
.-paid by the foreman or forewoman of the dust-heap, com- 
monly called hill-man or hill-woman, 1865 J. T. F. ‘Turner 
Slate Quarries 13 The cleavers, or hillmen, build rough 
walls as a partial protection from the inclemency of the 
weather. a@ 1885 Suairp in W. Knight Lif (1888) 74 Some 
of our party were very good hillmen. One day five or six 
set out on a race from our door. .to the top of Fairfield. 

Hillo, hilloa ‘hivlo, hilduw), xt. (sb.) (Cf. 
HAuto; see also Hitta.}] <A call uscd to hail a 
distant or occupied person; now, more often, to 
express surprise at an unexpected meeting. 

1602 SHaxs. Ham. 1.v.115 //or. Ilo, ho, ho, my Lord ! 
Ham. Hillo,ho, ho, boy; come bird, come. 1761 SMOLLETT 
Perieeice (1779) 1. ii. 12 The publican. .rebellowed in the 
same tone..*Hilloah’, 1826 Disraeus Viv. Grey vi. ii, 
*Hilloa, within !* shouted Essper. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule 
xix, ‘ Hillo, Lavender |’ he said, in a tope of surprise. 

b. sé. As a name for this call. 

1823 Byron /s/and 1. xviii, And then a pause, and then a 
hoarse ‘ Hillo }” 

Hillock (hilak), 54. 

1. A little hill. 

1382 Wycur Jer. vi.6 Delueth aboute Jerusalem an erthe 
hilloc. 1529 More Com/. agst. Trib.1. Wks. 1143/2 Where as 
witha verye fiehle fayth & a faynte, we shall be scant hable 
to remoue a lyttle hillocke. 1665 Mantey Grotius’ Low C. 
Warres 521 Vhe Ground easily swelling into little Hillocks. 
1732 Lepiarp Sethos 11. vit. 18 Upon..the plain..were a 
few verdant hillocks. 1884 Q. Victoria Alore Leaves 271 
We got out and scrambled up a high hillock off the road. 

2. A small mound or heap of earth, stones, or 
the like. 

1382 WycuiF Gen. xxxi. 51 Loo! this hillok {1388 heep] 
and the stoon that I haue rerid bitwixe me and thee, witnes 
shal be; this hilloc and the stoon ben into witpessyng. 
1538 Leann /¢in. 11}. 129 The Partition of the Shire a Mile 
and more by Northe West from Simon's Bathe at the Towres, 
These l'owres be round Hillokkes of Yerth sette for Limites. 
1791 W. Bartram Carolina 126, 1 beheld a great number of 
hillocks or small pyramids, resembling hay-cocks, .. I knew 
them to be the nests of the crocodile. 1875 Lye/l’s Princ. 
Geol. (ed. 12) Ik. 1. xbvii. 553 Just as the African sand- 
winds. .raise a small hillock over the carcass of every dead 
camel exposed on the surface of the desert. 

+3. A homp, bump, protuberance, or prominence 


on any surface. Oés. 

¢15z0 ANDREW Vodle Lyfe dj, The Kamell is a lothly 
beste, and hathe an hyllocke vpon his backe. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 35 At the upper part of the drop .. there usually 
was made some one or more little Hillocks or Prominences. 
1668 CuLpeprer & Cote Barthot. Anat.t. ii. 3 To tell mens 
Fortunes from the Lives and Hillocks in their Hands. 

Hence Hillock v. fravs., to raise into a hillock, 


to heap up; Hillocked (hilokt) 7/. a. 


b. A miner, a 
e. A hill- 


[f. Hite sd. + -ocKk.] 


| 
| 
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1791 Cowprr Odyss. v. 589 The suff ring Chief..occupying 
soon The middle space hillock’d it high with leaves. 1804 
J. Graname Sabbath (1839) 19,1 Fill up the furrows ‘tween 
the hillock'd graves. 1867 F. M. Luptow Little Brother 
gt On the pathless field of the hillocked sea, 

Hillocky (hileki), a. [f. prec. +-¥.] Abound. 
ing in or characterized by hillocks. 

1727 Bawey vol. II, /fiddocky, full of Hillocks or little 
Hills) 1831 J. Witson in Blackw, Mag. XXEX. 288. 1882 
Miss Brappon J/¢. Koyal Ik. x. 229 bey crossed a bit of 
hillocky common, 

+ Hillous, a. 
-ous.]_ lilly. 

1sso Decree Chane. Lancashire in T. Baines //ist. Lane, 
(1870) I], 46 The way..is very foul, painful and hillous. 

Hill-side. ‘The lateral slope of a hill. 

ta 1400 Arthur 369 He went ouer to pe hulle syde. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. xxvu. Ixiv, We lyght adowne, under 
an hyll syde. 1644 Mitton Educ. Why. (1847) 99/2, I shall 
.. conduct you to a hill-side, where I will point you out the 
right path of a virtuous and noble Education. 1810 ScoTT 
Lady of L. v. x. Vhe next [breath of wind] but swept a lone 
hill-side Where heath and fern were waving wide. 

attrib. 1859 W. Cottins Q of Hearts 1875) 4 Assembled 
together in our hill-side retreat. 1890 Dasly News 20 Dec. 
5/6 The naine ‘ Hillside men’ .. applied to the Fenians. 

Hence Hillsi-der. 

1898 Daily News 22 Mar. 3/5 To object to any money 
being given toa poor hillsider. 

Hill-top. ‘The top or summit of a hill. 

1530 Parscr. 231/1 Hyll toppe, evesfe or creste de mon- 
taigne., 1535 CovERDALE Jer. xxxi 39 The hill toppe of 
Gareb, 1667 Mitton 7’. Z. vi. 520 | he amorous Hird of 
Night Sung Spousal, and bid haste the Eevning Starr On 
his Hill rop, to light the bridal lamp. 1784 Cowrrr Task 
1.222 Tis perched upon the green hill top. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1 497 The sun is still upon the hill-tops. 

attrib, 1893 Grant Waite in Hrestm. Gaz. 7 June 2/1 
The healthy antique principle of hill-top habitation. 1897 
Daily News 3 June 5 6 The lighting of the hil-top bonfires, 

Hilward, edz. and af. [f. Hit sé. + -wakv.] 

A. adv. Towards the hill. 

(In quot. 1570, phrase ‘ down the hill * with postposition.) 

(¢ 1§70 / ride & Loz. (1841) 9 Mee thought I had espied 
A thing come downe the hilward toward ine ] 

B. adj. That faces towards a hill. 

1870 Morais /arthlr Par. 111. 1v. 296 A house .. whose 
hillward side Is midst the vines. : 

Hill-woman. A woman who lives on a hill 
or belongs to a hill-tribe; also, a forewoman in a 
dust-yard: cf. EIttL-MAN Ta, 3a. 

1851 Maynew Lond. Labour (1861) H, 173,’2 The perqui- 
sites of the hill-man or hill-woman, are rags, bones, pieces 
of old metal, ctc. 1895 Sin W. Hunter Odf Missionary iv, 
109 An aged grey-haired hillwoman. 

+ Hillwort. O¢s. [f. Iii s4.+ Wort.J] An 
old name of Pennyroyal or? of Wild Thyme). 

¢ 1000 AiLrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 133/34 Samui, hyl- 
wurt. /did. 137/2 Pollegia, hylwynt. ¢ 1265 } oc. Plants 
ibid. §55/1 Pulegium, puliol, hulwurt. 14.. Voc. ibid. 
605/48 F'uldeginim, bullewort. 1528 Paynect Salerne's 
Regim. X iij, Hyll worte..taken with wyne purgeth blacke 
coler. 1997 Gerarve /ferdat App., //ilwor/ 1s Puliol moun- 


taine. 

Hilly (hili), a. (f. Hui sd.+ -Y.J 

1. Characterized by hills; abounding in hills. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1. 333 Pe lond is..wib-ynne 
hilly and sondy. 1523 Finzuers. //usd. § 6 Oxen wy! plowe 
..vpon hylly grounde, where as horses wyll stande still. 
1625 N. Carrenter Geog. Del, 11. x. (1635) 173 Some plaine 
countries neere the .. Pole may be colder then some hilly 
Regions neere the AEquatour. 1738 WESLEY Ps. cxxv. li, AS 
round Jerusalem The Hilly Ihulwarks rise. 1872 Brack Adz. 
Phaeton xxx, The hillier regions of Dumfriesshire. 

fig. 1635 J. Havwaro tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg.22 Her 
dainty hands. .delicately hilly, and Iasciviously dimpled. 

2. Ot the nature of a hill; elevated ; steep. 

1390 Gower Con/. I. 25 The ston which fro the hully stage 
He syh doun falle op bat ymage. 1563 W. Futke iWetcors 
(1640' 57 b, Rivers. .are swift... because they run downe from 
an hilly place. 1577-87 Harrison England 1. xii. in Holin- 
shed 1. 60/1 First of all vpon the east side of the haven a great 
hillie point called Downesend. 1622 FLetcuer Propaetess 
y. ii, Better to have liv’d Poor and obscure, and never scal’d 
the top Of hilly empire. 1768 J. Byron Acc. Wager in Narr, 
Patagonia (1778) 23 A bay formed by hilly promoptories. 

b. Hill-like. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, Introd. 1 Graves of Giants 
under hilly and heavy coverings 1697 DrypeNn Virg. Georg. 
i. 481 A hilly Heap of Stones, : . 

+3. Belonging to the hills; hill-dwelling. Oés. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 168 Foure moun- 
taine Swaines or hillie-mep. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. /ndia § P. 
175 Though these Hilly People are of a rougher Temper. 

illyer, var. of HELLER, tiler. 
[Hindi 


|| Hilsa, hilsah (hilsa), £. Zrd. 
hilsd.| ‘A rich and savonry fish of the shad kind 
(Clupea ilisha)’ found in the Indian Seas, which 
ascends the Ganges and other rivers to spawn. 
(Yule.) 

1810 T. Witttamson £. Ind, Vade M. 11.154 (Y.) The 
hilsah (or sable-fish) seems to be midway between a mackerel 
and a salmon. 1879 F. Pottox Sport Brit. Burmah 1. 4 
The most delicious fish, such as the pomfret, hilsa, mango. 

Hilt (hilt), sd. Also 1 hilte, 1-5 hylt, 1-6 
hylte, hilte, (3 Lay. heolte, helte’, 4 hult, 5 Sc. 
helt. [OE. Ai/¢ str. n. and m.,=MDnu. helt, hilt 
m., ON, Ajalt str. n.; also Alte wk. fem., corresp. 
to OS. Azlta (MLG. Ailte, MDu. helte, hilte) f., 
OHG., helza (MHG, &elze) wk. f. The former ap- 
pears to represent an OTent. *helfoz—hilizz, neuter 


Obs. rare. [irreg. f. HL sé, + 


HILUM. 


s-stem; the latter OTeut. *22/tjén-; of uncertain 
origin; not connected with fold vb. (Thence OF, 
hell, helte, later heut, heu, heule, tt. elso, elsa hilt 
of sword or dagger.) ] 

1. The handle of a sword or dagger. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1669 Ic pat hilt panan feondum a:tferede. 
c1oco “Ecrric Voc.in Wr.-Wilcker 142/15 Capulum, hilte. 
¢1z05 Lay. 1559 Pa hrac bat sweord .. Kiht bi pere hilte. 
13.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Ant. 1594 Hithymvpto}ehult. 14 Sir 
Benes (C, 4333 Pe hylte was acharboc!e ston. 1§30 Pauscr. 
531/2 Hyhe of a swerde, foignce. 1590 Sir J. Suvtu Dese. 
Weapons 4 Long heavie Daggers also, with great brauling 
Ale-house hilt. 1642 Futter //oly & Prof. St. 1. xix. 127 
He that hath the hilt in his hand in the morning, may have 
the point at his throatere night. 1692 Sin W Hore Fenc- 
ing Master 2 The Hilt is divided into three parts, the 
Pomell, the Handle, and the Shell. 1847 James 7. Warston 
Hall viii, Vhe Duke .. laid his hand upon the hilt of his 
sword. 

+b. Formerly often in f/wra/, with same sense. 

Beowulf Z.) 1615 Pa hilt somod since fage. @ 1000 Sal. 
§ Sat. 446 Ofer da byrgena blicad da hiltas. ¢ 1000 ALLFRiC 
Judg. iii, 22 Pa hiltan eodon into bam innope. ¢ 1400 A/e- 
dayne 116 Gaffe hym pb’ hiltis in his hande. c¢ 1450 Mferdin 
103 Arthur toke the swerde be the hiltes, and .. yaf it tothe 
Archebisshopp. 1599 Suaks. //en. V, 11. i. 68 He run him 
vp to the hilts, as I am a soldier. 1632 J. Haywaris tr. 
Bioutrs Eromena 29 In whose belly, she .. buried the 
Poyniard up to the hilts 1753 L. M. tr. Du Soscg's Ac- 
compl. Moin. 11. 205 The sword..bent to the very hilts, 

te. By exteusion, a sword-stick or foil. Oés. 

1609 3. Jonson Case 1s alt. u. iv, Let’s to some exercise 
or other, my hearts, Fetch the hilts. Fellow Juniper, wilt 
thou play ? 

2. ‘The handle or haft of any other weapon or tool. 

1573-80 Barret Aly. 11 454 The Hilt, or handle of any 
toole or weapon, manubrium. 1848 Lyiton avoid 1.1, 
Before each guest was a knife, with the hilt adorned by 

recious stones, 1863 KincLaxe Crimea (1876) I. xiv. 275 
nnecomiry. .to shew even the hilt of his pistol. 

3. Phrases. + Dy these hills: a form of assevera- 
tion. + Loose in the hilis: unreliable, conjugally , 
unfaithful. Up to the hill (+ hills); completely, 
thoroughly, to the furthest degree possible. 

1596 Suaks. 1 /feu. /V, 1. iv. 230 Seven, by these Hilts, 
or lama Villaine else. 1632 CHarman & Suiriry Bald iv. 
iii, ‘Tis not, I fear To fight with him, by these hilts! 1650 
Howse Cotgrave's Dict. Ep. Ded., € French Cocx is 
taken for one whose wife is loose in the hilts. 1682 Vitcirrs 

Dk. Buckhm.! Chances Wks. (1714) 1-6 It's no matter, 
she's loose i* th’ Hilts, by Heaven. 1687 R. L'Estrance 
Answ. Diss. 45 He is All, Politiques here, up to rhe Iiilts. 
1823 Byron Fue x1. lvii, A modern Ancient Pistol—by 


the hilt)! 1862 Lond. A’ez. 16 Aug. 135 The original state- 
ments .. have been proved—if we may say soup to the 
very hilt. 1883 J. Payn VAicher than Water iit (1884) 18 


‘The estate was mortgaged up to the hilt. 

4. Com, hilt-guard, the part which protects 
the hand when holding the hilt. 

1874 Boutrie Arms & Arm. vy. 8 At the two extremities 
of its massive rectangular hilt-guard, the Roman sword 
commonly displays .. the head of a Hon or .. an eagle. 

Hence Hi‘ltless a., without a hilt. 

¢1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 142/34 Fnsis, hiltleas sweord. 

Hilt, v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢vazs. To fumish or fit 
with a hilt; to provide a hilt for. 

1813 Scott Jrierm. 111, xxvii, All the ore he deign’d 
to hoard Inlays his helm, and hilts his sword. 1822 — 
Niget xxvii, A long-bladed knife, hilted with buck’s-horn. 
1874 BouTeLe Arms & Arm. ii. 17 Not a very secure mode 
of hilting a sword. ; 

Hence Hilting v4/. sb., concr. material for hilts. 

1897 Daily News 25 Jan. 9/5 Prices of hilting are high, 
especially bone. 

Hilt, var. of H1rp uv, Ods., to flay; obs. or dial. 
f. held, pa. t. of Houp 2. 

Hi'lted, a. [f. Hirt sé. and v. + -zp.]  Fur- 
nished with or possessing a hilt; in //er., having 
a hilt of a different tincture from the blade. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2987 Heard swyrd hilted. 1002 Will of 
Wulfric in Kemble Cod. Dipl. V1.147 Twa seolfor hilted 
sweord, 1636 Davexant //aton. Lovers Wks, (1673) 410 
A brace of massie hilted Kogues. 1766 Porsy Heraldry 
(1787) 190 Ruby, two Swords ip Saltier Pearl, pomeled and 
hilted Topaz. 1850 Brackie -Eschylus 1. 95, I can also 
hold a hilted dagger. 

| Hilum (haildm), ([L. Ailune little thing, 
trifle; according to Festus, thonght to have orig. 
meant ‘that which adheres to a bean’; hence in 
mod. Bot. use (see 2).] 

+1. Something very minute. Ods. 

1659 D. Pett /aipr. Sea 44 Unhewn Sailors, that have no 
more than a meer hilum of goodness in them. ; 

2. Sot. The point of attachment of a seed to its 
seed-vessel; the scar on the ripe seed. 

1753, CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Hilum, a word used by 
botanists to express the blackish spot in beans, commonly 
called hy us the eye of the bean. 1830 Linney Nat. Syst. 
Bot. 115 Seeds ., with a smooth shining coat, and a broad 
palehilum. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot, vi § 8. 277 In the 
simplest form of ovule, hilum and chalaza are one, 

b. Asimilar mark on a starch-grannle. ce. ‘The 
aperture in the extine of a pollen grain’ (Syd. Soc. 
Dex: 

1867 J. Hoce Jicrosc. n. i. 341 Most of the granules [of 
starch] have a circular spot, termed the hilum, around which 
a large pumber of curved lines arrange themselves. , 

3. a. Anat. =Hiuvs. ‘Applied also to certain 
small apertures and depressions’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

b. Path. ‘A term for a small flattened staphy- 


HILUS. 


loma of the iris from corneal perforation, in con- 
sequence of its likeness to the hilum of the garden 
bean’ (Syd, Soc. Lex.). 
c. A little opening in the statoblast of a sponge. 
1887 Soxias in Encycl, Brit, XXIL. 424 (Sponges) On one 
side of the capsule is a hilum which leads into the interior. 
|| Halus (hailds). Anat, [mod.Lat., altered from 
Hitum.] The point at which any one of the 
viscera has its junction with the vascular system ; 


a notch or fissure where a vessel enters an organ. 

1840 G. V. Ettts Auat, 528 The spleen .. is convex exter- 
nally towards the ribs, and flat or slightly concave internally ; 
and this surface, turned to the stomach, is marked by a 
fissure or hilus in which the vessels enter. 1881 Mivart 
Cat 233 This tube .. emerges from a fissure in the concave 
surface, called the hilus of the kidney. 

Hilve, obs. f. HEtvE. Hily, obs, f. HicHiy. 

Him (him, enclitic -im), pers. pron., 3rd sing. 
masc. and + neut.), dat,-aceus. Forms: 1- him; 
also 1-6 hym (rarely 2-4 heom, 4-5 hem, hime, 
hom, 5 ham, 5-6 hyme). [OE. 42m, dat. sing., 
masc. and nenter, of Hr, Ir; cognate with OFris. 
hint MDu. heme, hem, him, Du. hem), and parallel 
in inflexion to OS. and OLIG. iv, imo (MLG. 
ime, eme, MIIG. im(e, Ger. thm), Goth. évma. 
In roth c. (as in the parallel er, Aem), the dative 
appears to have begun to be used for the accus. 
Aine in north-midl. dialect ; by 1150 Azz had snp- 
planted 47ze in north and midl., and before 1400 
had become the gencral literary form, though some 
south-western writers of the 15th c. retained Azz, 
hen, which, in the form ex, mu, ’n, is still car- 
rent in southern dialect specch: sce Il1n. (So 
in late OFris. Azz took the place of Aine, hin, 
and in MDn., the dat. heme, hem, him, intruded 
upon the orig, accus. 477, Aen; and mod.Du. has 
only the dat.-acc. Ae.) But while Azz thus be- 
came both dative and accnsative in the masculine, 
in the netiter the accusative 47/, 7/ survived, and at 
length supcrseded the dative, as in the modcrn 
‘give it a push’. Thus, from being originally 
dative masc. and neuter, /2 is now dat. and acc. 
masculine, having received extension in case, re- 
striction in gender. Cf. the inod.Ger. restriction 
of zh to living beings. ] 

I. 1. As proper masculine pronoun of the third 
person sing., dative and accusative (objective in- 
direct and direct) of IIz. Also as antecedent pron. 
followed by relative or prepositional phrase (cf. 
IJz 4). Used of persons and animals of male sex. 

"a. Dative or indirect object =to him. (=L. et, 
alli, Ger. thm.) 

855 VU. E. Chron., Him ba Carl Francna cyning his dohtor 
geaf him tocuene. 971 Blick/. J/om. 111 Eall..pa:t him.. 
wees..leofost to azenne. ¢ 1000 Gusp. Nicod. vi, Se Halend 
hym andswarode and cwxp. a@1175 Cott. [/om, 221 Uton 
wircan him 3emace him to fultuine. c1z05 Lay. 143 Peking 
heuede ane douter, be him wasswibe deore, 1297 R. Grotc. 
(1724) 31 Pe kyng of France..bad hire fader graunt hym pe 

ode Cordeille. a 1300 Cursor .V/. 1360 (Gitt.) Pis es be oyle 
Bat was hight hime [v.r. hyme]. ¢1385 Cuaucer Z. G. IV, 
ry Him repenteth outrely of this. c1g00 Destr. Troy 
1854 Iff ye send hom pat semly hee I sew fore. 1509 Barclay 
Shyp of Folys (1874) 1. 56 Wel is hym that wyth pacience 
can indure. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's [1usb. 1. (1586) 8b, 
(ee Cary and transport such thinges as hiin listeth. 1671 

fitron P,X. 1. 266 Him thought, he by the brook of 
Cherith stood. 1768-74 Tucker “¢. .Vat. (1852) If. 433 
Ten acres of land which are worth him five pounds a year. 
1852 TENNYSON Ode IVellington vi. 13 O give him welcome, 
this is he Worthy of our gorgeous rites. 

b. Governed by a preposition. 

a8ss O. £. Chron, an. 838 Herebryht aldormon .. ond 
monige inid him. crozo Kule St. Benet \Logeman) 29 
Ponne ic beo ungewemmed toforan heom. ax1175 Cott. 
Font. 237 Per cumed pe hali engles hiin to. ¢ 1300 Cursor 
A, 22498 (Edin.) Poru dred of hem was don on rod. 1340 
Ayend, 62 He hep zuicha lac ine him, 1362 Lanav. /. PZ, 
A.1. 99 Holden with hem and with heore (B. wip him & with 
hir}. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Alan of Law's 7. 460 I'flemere of 
feendes out of hym and here. 1526 Prigr. Perf. \W. de W. 
1531) 3 And wolde not gyue to hym the due honour. 1552 
Lynpesay Monarche 4734 Vhe Landis Lord .. cleiks tyll 
him ane herield hors, c¢ 1645 Howect Left. (1650) II. 116 
From him whom { trust God defend me. 1710 HEARNE 
Collect. 28 Mar, (O. H.S.) II. 368 We have,.a folio Edition 
of him. 1866 Satz. Rev. Il. 274/1 We have little to add to 

the knowledge of him which readers. .already possess. 

+e. Absolute constr. After 1. ablative absolute: 
now expressed by nominative. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp, Mark v. 35 Him ba gyt sprecendum hi 
comon. ¢1160 ‘atfon Gosf. ibid., Hym pa 3yt spraccenden 
hio comen. 1377 Lanat. P. Pé. B. xin. 280 Hym willynge 
pat alle men wende he were pat he is nou3te. 1382 Wrcuir 

John viii. 30 Him spekinge thes thingis, inany men bileued- 

€n in to him. 

d. Accusative or direct object. (=L. enum, illum, 

Ger. ihn, OE. hine.) 

(The roth c. instances were probably felt as dative.) 

[¢975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xvii.5 Him ze aeherad [Lindisf, 

Hatt,, hine; Ags. G., hyne). /bid. xviit. 32 Pa secazde 

him dryhten his {Z., //., hine; Ags.G.,hyne.] ¢x132 O. E, 

Chron. (Laud MS.)an. 654 Him luuede al peode. //d. an. 

1114 Pat he sceolde him laden to Cantwarabyrig and blaa- 

son him to biscop. ¢ 1154 /did. an.1140 P 11 He helde him for 

fader wd eenim forsune. ¢1175Lamé. Hom. 59 pe lauerd 
OL. V. 
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bet him wrohte. ¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 209 God bar him in-to 
paradis, 1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 465 He held euir agane 
the king, And hatit hyme atour all thing. c1q430 7wo 
Cookery-bks, 18 ‘Yake a Capoun, and make hem clene, & 
sethe kym in Water. 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. [V, 222, 
Shyppes, for to transport hym and hys over the sea into 
Fraunce. 1597 Saks. 2 Hen, /V, u1. iii. 32 And him, O 
wondrous ! him, O Miracle of Men! Him did you leaue .. 
vn-seconded by you. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. v. 
32 What has he done that mas'r should sell him ? 

+e. Redundant before sb. Ods. rare. 

1386 Cuaucer Kxnt,’s 7. 475 For falousie and fere of hym 
Arcite. — Merch. T. 124 She goddes peple kept And slow 
hym Olofernus whil he slepte. ’ 

2. Formerly put also for other than male beings. 

+a. Him was in OE. the dative of the neuter 
hit, It, as well as of HE. This use came down to 
the 17th c. esp. with a preposition; later use sub- 
stitutes 27, 

¢1175 Lamb, Hom.83 Oli haued huppen him lihtnesse and 
softnesse. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 43 Pe see gop al abouten 
hym [freland] eke as ich vnderstonde. /éz«l. 49 Per nes in 
al be world swerd hym yliche. ¢1325 Laé le #reine 210 
A litel maiden-childe..And a pel him about. ¢1400 Maun- 
DEV. 3. (Roxb.) 4 {t takes in to him xl oper ryuers. c1q425 
Craft Nombrynge (E. E. T. S) 26 pou schalt write pe digitte 
ouer pe hede of pe neper figure .. and sett pe articulle next 
hym toward be lyft side. 1559 W. Cunnincnam Cosmogr. 
Glasse 41 ‘The Fire conteyneth in him the Aére. 1612 
Brinstey Lud. Lit. viii. (1627) 93 Construe first the Nomi- 
native Case: and if there he an Adiectiue or [articiple with 
him, then I must English them next. : 

b, 441m occurs also as accusative for things (in 
ME.) grammatically masculinc, or (in later use) 
spoken of with the masc. pronoun. Still common 
in southem dial. In staudard Eng. now only with 
things personified as masculine: cf. HE 2. 

¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 486 Lord God ! y betake my soule 
to be; Bryng hym to py joy. 1526 linoaLe A/a/t, xviii. g Vft 
.. thy fote geve the an occasion of evyll, cut hym of and cast 
hym from the. —1 Cor. ix. 27, I taine my body and brynge 
hym into subieccion. 1545 Ascuam 7o.roph. (Arh.) 119 
Take hede yat youre bowe stande not to nere a stone wall, 
for that wyll make hym moysie and weke. 1558 WARDE tr. 
Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 25h, This herbe .. If you cannot get 
him alwayes greene, ye maye kepe him drie, 1639 in C. Kerry 
Ch. St. Lawrence, Reading (1883) 54 For mooving the pulpit 
and setiing him lower. 1667 Mitton /. Z. ix. 48 The Sun 
was sunk, and after him the Starr Of Hesperus. A/a. 
(persontf.) Winter had wrapped his mantle about him. fod. 
dial.(Gardener says of mowing-machine)‘ He wants sharpen- 
ing, sir; it’s two years since he was done; I rememher their 
putting him on the trolly just here, and taking him to the 
foundry’. 

3. For the xominative: esp. after than, as, and 
in predicate after de. 

Common in colloquial lang. from end of 16th ¢. Dialect- 
ally the use of Ai fur Ae extends to all constructions in 
which French uses fei for i/. ‘The construction than Aim 
is sometimes a reminiscence of the Latin ablative. 

¢1381 Cuaucer Parl, Foules 623 Hym that she chesith he 
shal hire han aswithe. c¢c1s15 Cocke Lore(l’s B. 4 Here is 
gylys fogeler of ayebery And hym sougelder of lothebery. 
1605 Snaxs. Jacé. v. viii. 34 And damn‘d be hiin, that 
first cries hold, enough. 1610 -— Zewif. v. i. 15 The King, 
His Brother, and yours, abide all three distracted .. but 
Be i that you term’d Sir, she good old Lord Gonzallo. 
1698 Vansrucu /rov, Wife u. i, But sure it can’t be him. 
39 Jounson Dissert. Grk. Comedy Wks. 1816 III. 20 

o man had ever more discernment than him, in finding 
out the ridiculous. 1764 Westey JYrnd. 5 Feb., Why then 
does not Jacob speak as plain as him? 1768-74 ‘'ucker 
Lt, Nat, (1852) II. 137 What anybody else can do better or 
worse than him. 1797 Burke Regic. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 
pre Isithim? 1840 Baruam /ngold. Leg., Jackdaw, Heed- 
ess of grammar, they all cried, ‘That's him!’ 1893 
Northumbld, Gloss. s.v., Him an’ me’s gannin’, 

II. 4. Reflexive = himself, to himself. (=L. 
sibi, se, Ger. sich.) 

a. Dative with trans. vb., or objective with prep. 
(Still in current use, when not ambiguous.) 

¢ 855 OU. £. Chron. an. 853 He.. hiene him to biscep suna 
nam. ¢ 1000 AELFrRic Gen. vi. 2 Godes bearn.. namon him 
wif. a1175 Cott. //om. 227 He wolde of pise cynne him 
moder 3eceosen. ¢ 1205 Lay. 6356 Pes Damus on his deie 
ane chiuese him ichas. c¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 437 He made 
him manize fon. 2?1370 Robt. Cicyle 55 The aungelle before 

ym made hymiostande. 1605 SHaks. A/acé. v. iv. 4 Let 
euery Souldier hew him downe a Bough, And bear't before 
him. 1716 Appison Freeholder No. 41 (Seager) By this 
meuns he reconciled to him the minds of his subjects. fod. 
He put the thought from him. He will take it with him in 
the carriage. 

b. Formerly mnch used with intrans. verbs of 
motion or posture (including 4e), sometimes also 
with trans, verbs, app. in the sense ‘for’ or ‘as to 
himself’; where, according to modern notions, it 
is superfluous. Ods. (or rare archaism.) 

6993 Battle of Maldon 1x Eac him wolde Eadric his ealdre 
gelestan. c¢1000 EcFric Gen. xvili. 8 Abraham stod him 
under bam treowe. — Deut. xxiv. 5 Beo him zt ham. 
c1175 Lamb. Hom. 27 Pe unclene gast be ged him of pan 
sunfulle mon. ¢1z00 Ormin 229 Zacan3e for himm ham. 
¢ 1205 Lav. 532 Pe king him com riden. /6/d. 25555 Pa pe 
king him awoc. a 1225 St. Warher. 4 He. .ferde him sodden 
into antioche. a@1300 Cursor AT, 5235 (Gott.) loseph had 
him sonis tuin. ¢1300 //ave/ok 286 Quanne the Erl godrich 
him herde Of bat mayden, hw wel she ferde. ¢ 1340 Cursor 
“VW. 4055 (Fairf.) loseph him saghe a ni3t in squeuen. /did. 
14333 (Fairf.) Ihesus him loked vn-to pe lift. ¢1380 Sir 
Ferumb.5045 Par as pat schryn hyn was. ¢1420 Chron.Vilod, 
st. 865 Pis tempest obeyeth hym no more me to, Shipinon, 
pen hit dothe to be. ¢1630 Mitton Passion 21 Then lies 
him meekly down fast by his brethren’s side. 
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C. Accusative or direct object. arch. and poetic. 
c1175 Lamb, Hom. 109 pe alde mei him witan iwis Fone 
ded. ¢1275 Lay. 30574 Brian him [c 1205 hine] bi-pohte. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Ant.’s 7.551 He chaunged his array And 
cladde hym asa poure laborer. c¢1450 Lypc. Secrees 1153 
So shulde a kyng .. Shewe hym gracyous to hihe and lowe 
degre. c¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayton xxii. 482 Richarde 
the duke of normandy..recomendeth hym humbly to you. 
1549 Compt, Scot. 118 Quhou he suld vse hym touart his 
maister. 1620 /rier Kush 6 Rush went forth to sport him. 
1813 Byron Giaour 68 He who hath bent him o'er the dead, 
1820 Keats St. Agues xiii, He found him in a little moon- 
light room. 

5. quasi-sd. Male person, man. Cf. HE 6. 

1880 Trottore Duke's Childr. (Tauchn.) 1.94 That other 
him is the person she loves. 1884 Gitsert Orig. Plays 129 
‘Mr. F. shall introduce him.’ ‘It ain’t a him, it’s a her.’ 
1898 Daily News 14 Mar. 4/7, The chances against her 
‘getting him’, and her disinclination to wed any other ‘hiin’, 

6. //ine one, alone, by himself, alone: see Onr, 
ALONE. //tm sedf: see HIMSELF, SELF. 

Himalayan (hima‘liyan, scorn rectly himi- 
létan), a. [f. £/¢malaya (Skr. f. Atma snow + d/aya 
dwelling, abode)+-an. The second pronuncia- 
tion, though incorrect, is still frequent.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Himalayas, a system of 
mountains forming the northern boundary of India, 
and containing the highest snmmits in the world. 
Ifence, in names of species of plants and animals 
native to this region. 

Himalayan Pine, or Neoza Pine, Pinus Gerardiana,a 
pine of the N. W. Himalayas, each cone of which yields 
about 100 edible seeds or nuts; called also the Nepal nut- 
pine. H. Primrose, Primula sikkimensis, H. Rhubarb, 
Rheum nobile, and other species, 

1866 7 reas. Bof.979/1 Himalayan Rhubarb, 1878 R. N. 
Cust od. Langs. E. Ind. 119 At this point..I leave the 
Western Himalayan branch and enter the Eastern. 1882 
Garden x1 Mar. 1711 This lovely Himalayan Primrose. 

2. fie. Like avast mountain in weight and bulk ; 
enormous, gigantic. 

1878 V. Amer. Rev. CX XVI. 500 The North, as the 
wealthy section, would be called to bear this Himalayan 
debi. 

|| Himantopus. Orvith. [L., a. Gr. ipavrd- 
mors the stilt, f. ipas, ivavt-, thong, strap + mous 
foot.] A genus of wading-birds; the stilts. 

3753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp., /Iimantopus..the name ofa 
water bird, very remarkable for the length and slenderness 
of its legs. 1789 G. Waite Selborne it. xlviii. (1853) 293 
The flamingo. . bears no manner of proportion to the himan- 
topus. 1875 Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) Il, 97 The 
Hunantopus..is very variable in the length of its legs. 

| Himation (hime:tign). (Gr. izariov.] The 
outer garment worn by the ancient Greeks: ‘an 
oblong piece of cloth thrown over the left shoulder, 
and fastened either over or under the right’ 
(Liddell & Scott). 

18s0 Leitcn tr. C. O. Afuiller's Anc, Art § 301 ‘ed. 2) 339 
{mportant passages in life..reception of the manly himation, 
marriages, journeys. /éid. § 337 (ed. 2) 399 The //tmaticn 
was a large square garment, generally drawn round from 
the left arm which held it fast, across the back, and then 
over the right arm, or else through beneath it towards the 
left arm. 1869 WV. Smith's Dict. Gr. & Rom. Antig. (ed. 
2) 1173/1 ft was the usual practice among the Greeks to 
wear an Himation, or outer garment, over the Chiton. 
1879 Gro. Enior Veo. Such it. 32 Clad in the majestic 
folds of the himation, 

Himme, himne, obs. ff. Hem v.2, Hymy. 

+ Himp, v. O¢s. or dial, Also 6 hymp(e. 
[Found first in 16th c.; identical with Ger. dial. 
Aumpen, hiimpen, himpen, Da. dial. hompen to 
hobble.] z#/r. To limp, to hobble. 

1533 More Confut. Barnes viu. Wks. 7661 1f..the good 
wyfe of the bottell of Botolphs warfe, that..halteth both in 
hody and soule .. would hympe forth among them and say, 
by saint Halkin father Barns [ete.]. 1542 Upatt Eras. 
Afoph, 180 Lame of one leg, and himping all his dayes. 
Ibid. 206 The deformitee and disfigure of hymping on the 
one legge. .did still remuin. 1552 Hutort, A/yszfe, loke in 
halt, a 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Hintp, to limp. 

Hence + Himp-halt [cf. OE. /emp-ha/t (Corpus 
Gl.), aemprthalt (Epinal), ‘lurdus’], one who walks 
with a limp. (In quot. as a nickname.) 

1533 More Con/ut, Barnes vit. Wks. 770/1 At that worde 
woulde hympe halt his hostes hoppe foorth againe, and say 
mary syr that it were in dede for me, 

+Himple (himp1), v. Ods. or da. [In form 
a dim. or freq. of prec.: identical with MHG. 
htimpelen, himpelen, Ger. humpeln, hiimpeln, 
mod.Du, Aompelen to hobble, dial. Eng. hompi/e, 
Sc. HumMpre; cf. MDu. Aumfelare a limper.] 
= Fiimp v. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., To Hinsfple, to halt, used in the 
North of England. 1658 Puictirs, //#f/e, an old Saxon 
word, signifying to halt, or go lame. 1721 in Bairy. 

Himself (himself), 4702. Forms: see SELF. 
{f. Him dat.-ace. pers. pron, + SELF, Seif was 
orig. au adj. which could be inflected in concoid 
with any case of the pron. For the earlier con- 
structions see SELF. ] 

I, Emphatic use. = Very him, very he, that very 
man, etc. =L. zpse. ee 

1, As emphatic dative and (later) objective. 

(The OF, accusative was Aine seif(ne.) 

¢893 K. AELrrep Oros. v. xiii. § 2 [Antonius] forlet Octa- 
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HIMSELF. 


uianuses swostor and him selfum onbead zewin & openne 
feondscipe. ¢897 — Gregory's Past. xvi. 100 He was on 
himselfum mid das halgan gastes mzzene swide healice up- 
abrozden. 1535 CoverDate 1 Afacc. viii. 7 They toke him 
self, alyue. 

2. Standing in apposition with the nominative 
pronoun, or with a sb. in nominative or objective. 

(Originally Aa and sedf were unconnected syntactically, 
self being a nominative, in apposition to the subject, while 
hint was a dative as in His 4b; but the juxtaposition of 
the two words resulted in the attraction of sedfto Arm.) 

¢897 K. sELrrep Gregory's Past. xiv. 90 Da scylde be se 
hin self zr nyste. c1000 Gospel Nicod. xxxiv, Pilatus . 
hym sylf awrat ealle ba pyng. 1275 Lamb. ont. 35 He 
heo dude him seolf. ¢1290 Ormis Ded. 195 He wollde ben 
him sellf i waterr fullhtnedd. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 377 
He was ryche hym sulf. a@ 1300 Cursor A/. 173 Lesu crist 
him selue [7.7. him-self, him seluen] ches til him apostels 
tuelue. c¢1300 eke! 274 And of the beste him silve he 
at, swithe scars and lute. c1400 Destr. Troy 1236 The 
souerayn hym seluon was surly enarmyt. 1513 More in 
Grafton Chron. 11368) 11. 758 Sanctified by saint Peter 
himselfe. @1535 — dw. V7 (1641) 5 A proud appetite of 
the duke himselfe. 1968: Pertit Guazzo's Civ. Conz, 1. 
(1586) 74 They will make Heraclitus himselfe laugh at it. 
1595 Suaks. Aferch. J’, ut. i. 82 A third cannot be matche, 
vnlesse the diuell himselfe tune lew. 1776 Trial of Nundo- 
cometr 36/2 Did your brother write his letters himself, or you 
for him? 1869 J. Martineau Fss. 1. 50 Not Wolsey him- 
self could find more magnificent pleas. 

3. With the nominative pronoun omitted, and 


himself taking its place. arch. 

(= OE. he self, he selfa.) 

c 1000 Sec Laws of Canute c. 30 § 3 (Schmid, Nine fife 
and beo he (v.7. him] sylfa syxta. /é/d. § 7 Nime him fif.. 
and beo him sylfsixta. c1200 77in. Coll. /Tont. 121 Alse him 
self seid. 1297 R Giouc. (1724) 12 Mony was be gode body 

at hym self slou pat day. 1388 Wyctir //aé. i. 13 A more 
lust man than hymailf[138athan hym}, 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. 1858 1.6 Sichike ashimsell. 1619 Crt. & Times Jas. 1 
(1849) IT. 120 Sir Edward Villiers told hin himself was the 
man. 1719 J. Ricuarpson A rt Critic, 183 But Hinself is 
seen throughout most apparently. 1864 Texnyson Aylmer's 
F. 596 The dagger which himself Gave Edith. 

b. Used alone in predicate after Je, become, etc., 
and in adverbial extensions=by himself. 7o be 
himself; to be in his normal condition of mind and 


body: se2 SELF. 

1526 Tinpact John vi.15 Therfore departed he agayne into 
a mountayne hym silfe a Jone. 1591 Suaks. Two Gent, 11. 
iil. 24, I am the dogge : no, the dogge is himselfe, and 1 am 
the dozge: oh, the dogge is me, and 1 am my selfe. 1690 
Locke //um. Und. u. xxvii. (1695) 186 When we say such 
an one is not himself, or is hesides himself .. as if ., the self 
same Person was no longer in that Man. 1900 CisoER 
Shaks.'s Rich, 1/1, v. iii, Richard’s himself again. a@1716 
Soutu (J.), For one man to see another so much hintself as to 
sizh his griefs, and groan his pains, so sing his joys [etc.]. 
1837 Cartyce /r. Rew. 1. iv. iv, He will not be Thou, hut 
must and will be Himself. 1862 Lond. Rev. 50 Aug. 188 He 
would soon be himself again. 1866 Linpox Bampt, Lect. 
i. § 1 (1875) 5 His most startling revelation was Himself. 

II. Reflexive use. =L. sih/, se; Ger. sich. 

4. Dative, and objective with preposition. + //77- 
selfward, toward himself (see -warp). 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark iii. 24 Gif his rice on him sylfum bid 
to-daled. c1175 Lawb. Hom. 61 Efre mid him solue to 
wunen. ¢12s0 Gen. & Fx. 1338 God him dor bi him-seluen 
swor. ¢1400 Afol. Loll. 6> God is al riztfulnes in himseluen. 
1534 Tinoare Luke xv. 17 Then he came to him selfe and 
sayde[etc.]. 1549 CoverDate, etc. Erasin. Par, Row. 34 Let 
no man idely liueto himselfwarde. 1562 J. Heywoop /’rov. 
& Epigr. (1867) 141 Euery man for him self, and god for vs 
all. 1667 Suaks. Cor. v. il. 11 He that hath a will to die by 
himselfe, feares it not from another. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Voy. East Ind. 10 1f he designs to have it to himself again. 
1795 Macneice W1ll §& Fean u. ix, Will. .Had some battles 
wi himsel. 1809 -r0 Co eripGe tend (1865) 48 Charlemagne 
..created for himself the means of which he availed bimself. 
Mod. He gave himself a treat. 

5. Accusative or direet object. 

1175 Lamb. Hout. 75 Ne na mon nah him solue wernen 
henne. c¢1200 Ices & Virtues 111 Dat he sceawede him 
selu, a1225 Ancr. R. 56 Dauid..forzet him suluen. _@ 1300 
Cursor Al. 1608 Quen he to pin him-selfen did For his 
choslinges on rod-tre. c1gq10 Love Bouavenut, Mirr, xxxiv. 
66 (Gibbs MS.) Makynge hym selfen god. 1582 N. Licue- 
FiELD tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. vii.17b, Perswaded the 
Captaine generall, not to trouble himselfe with the want of 
the other Pilot. 1605 Lond, Prodiga/1.i, The sea. . borrows 
of all the small currents in the world to increase himself. 
1635 J. Haywarp tr. Bioudrs Banish'd Virg. 22 He could 
hardly . .beleeve himselfe; opening therefore his eyes better. 
a1703 Burkitt On N. 7. Mark xii. 34 Every man may, yea, 
ought to love himself. 1854 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 544 
[He] bad him with good heart sustain himself. 

III. 6. quasi-sd. 

1622 Bacon Hen. V//, 89 Your King, whom he desires to 

make another Himselfe. 1816 Keatince 7 raz. (1817) I. 320 


Neither did he mix with the crowd of populace: indeed he | 


had much tbe appearance of being a himself, at least to the 
aggregation about him. 


IV. From the rathc. there has been a tendency — 


to treat se/f as a sb. (=person, personality), and 
substitute the possessive /iis for Aim. This is 
prevalent in the dialeets, but in standard English 
has place only where an adj., etc. intervenes, as Ais 


own, very, good, true, self. See SELF. 

13.. Cursor Mundi 15626 Gott.) His hali self all suett. 
o1340 /bid. 1726 (Fairf.) Noe.. wro3t his-self (Cort. he 
self, Gatt. himself] in bat labour. ¢ 1340 /drd. 3408 (Fairf.) 
ye we may wip his-seluen wone [other ¢exrts him-self, 

im seluen]. 1406 Hoccteve La male regle 435 Who.. 
his owne self forgetith. 1508 Fisner 7 Penit. Ps. cid. 
Wks. (1876) 185 Also what domage his selfe sholde endure. 
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1562 Turner Herbal it. 40 b, Matthiolus .. erretb .. much 
more hys selfe. 160: Hottaxn /"liny II, 573 A Summer 
parlour for pleasure, that Callistus.. built for his owne seife. 
1653 Cloria & Narcissus 1. 111 Although he were on 
horseback and his selfe on foot. 1826 Disraeta Par. Grey 
iv. i, ‘Is not that Lord Lowersdale ¢’ ‘ His very self.’ 1832 
W. SterHenson Gateshead Local Poents 48 He hang‘d his-sel. 
1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxxiv, Gorgirg his-self with vittles. 

Himward, -wards, orig. /0 him-ward,s, to- 
wards him: sec -warp. 

1563 Ord. Pub. Fastin Liturg. Serv.Q. Eliz. (Parker Soc.) 
479 To turn his ire to himward, who had chiefly offended. 
1577-87 Hotinsuep Chron. I. 113/2 God’s high favour ex- 
tended to himwards. 1888 Mrs. Lyx~x Linton Loug Night 
II. ut. xii. 173 She was only dumbly conscious..of Anthony 
Harford and her ever-increasing difficulties himward. 

Himyarite (himyarsit), sé. Also Ham., 
Hhim-. [f. name of //imyar,a traditional king of 
Yemen in Southern Arabia + -1TE.] One of an 
ancient people of Southern Arabia (formerly ealled 
Homerires). Also aé(r7b.= Himyari'tic a., of or 
pertaining to the Himyarites, their civilization, ete. ; 
commonly applied to the language of this ancient 
people (a distinet dialect of Arabie akin to Ethiopie’, 
and to its alphabet, and the inseriptions preserved 
in tt. So Himya-ric a. 

1842 [see Homerite]. 1843 J. Nicuo1son in Avtio's Crcé, 
Bibl, Lit. 1. 6682 The Himjarite alphabet. 1854 Yop. Bibl. 
Fduc, 1. 189/1 Although the old Haniyaritic characters had 
somewhat degenerated in furm, yet they were still in use, in 
the first century of Christianity. 1864 12. Dectscuin Meader 
1¥V. 664 /5 Osiander, the great Himyaritic scholar, 1864 Wrs- 
STER, Himyaric, 1881 Atheneum 29 Jan. 168/3 A paper ‘On 
a Himyarite Tetradrachm of the Second Century B.c.’, 

| Hin (hin), s6. Also 4 hyn. fad. Heb. pa 
hin.}] A tlebrew measure of capacity for liquids, 
containing a little over a gallon. 

1382 Wycuir # rod. xxx.24 Oyle of the olyues, the mesure 
of hyn, that is, of two pownd. 1535 Coverpate /éid., An 
{lin of oyle olyue. — Lev. xix. 36 A true Epha, a true 
{Win shalbe amonge you. 1660 Fuiter Afiat Contemp. 
(1841) 177 Some have had a hin, others a homer, others an 
ephah of afflictions, 1864 RK. S. Hawker Quest Sangraal 
1 The Sangraal..That held, like Christ's own heart, an Hin 
of blood! 1895 RK. Conver in Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. IV. 
122-3 Fhe dog or twelfth part of the 4m, contains 24 cubic 
inches, the Arm, 288 (or 10198 gallons). — 

+ Hin, hine, fers. pron., 37d sing. masc., accus. 
Obs. exe. dial, Forms: 1 hiene, 1-2? hyne, 1-4 
hine, 2-5 hin, 4-5 hyn, hen; 8-9 s. w. dial. en. 
un, ’n. [OE. Aine, Artene, aceusative of Ile; 
cognate w. OF ris. Avne hint, hin), MDu. hin, 
hen; and parallel in inflexion to OS. and Goth. 
ina, OIG, *n, inan (MIG. 7ne, ene, MIG. 72, 
Ger. thn. In English, as in Frisian and Dutch, 
this original accusative has been superseded by the 
dative Aim. Already before 1000, traces are found 
of the dative form used instead of the aec., and 
before 1150 Asne was obsolete in the north anc 
midlands. ///ne was used in Kentish (beside Arm 
in 1340, but appears rarely in literature after 1400, 
though still, in the reduced form ¢7, #7, '# (an,’n), 
the ordinary form of the accusative in s.w. dialects, 
as ‘we zeed ’n gwayn’, we sawhim going. (See 
Barnes Dorset Gram, (1863) 20, Elworthy #7" 
Somerset Gram. (1877) 36.)] =m, direct objec- 
tive. Also reflexive. 

¢ 855 O. FE. Chron, (Parker MS.) an. 787 Hiene mon ofslos. 
898 /6id. an. 894 Hi hine ne mehton ferian. ¢ 1000 Gos/. 
Nicodemus v, Gelade hyne in to me. 1126 O. £. Chron. 
(Laud MS.), He sende bim to Walingeforde .. and Iet hine 
donon harde bande. ¢ 1195 Lamb. //om. 19 We hine sculde 
luuian. /é/d. 23 Pa man be be 0 in pe castel and hin 5emed. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 584 Mid him he hine ladde. /bfd. 26371 Let 
hine halden France [¢ 1275 let him holde]. a@1225 Avncr.R. 
86 Pe uorme .. preised hine biuoren bimsulf, & maked hine 
; a betere ben he bes, c1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3004 Flezes kin 
sal hin ouergon. c12g0 O. Avent. Serm, in O. E, Mise. 
26 Hi wolden gon for to hyne anuri. /6/d, 27 Al swo hi 
hedden ifonden ure louerd, swo hin anurede. 1340 Ayend. 


16 Liztbere pe angel..him wolde emni to god, bet hine zo 
vayr an zuo guod hedde y-mad. c14s0 Loxeticu Grail 
XxxVili. 374, | saw hyn fyhten as I vndirstond. 1746 £x- 


wioor Scold. (E. D. S.\ 208 Whan tha hadst cort en by the 
heend Legs o’en. /drd. 256 Tha wud’st ba’ borst en to 
Shivers, nif chad net a-vungen. @1754 Ftecpinc Fathers 
in. i, I would a brought un to town, but the dogs would not 
spare un. 1785 Saran Fietpinc Ophelia II. iv, They called 
the dead halloo, and cried out—‘ To-un, boy's, to-un !" 1856 
I'unch Jan. 27 Eacb feller I met, ‘ Didst thee zee un?’ 
did cry. : ; 
b. Rarely (by confusion) for the dative. 

1127 O. E. Chron, (Laud MS.), Se kyng of France .. iaf 
hine pone eorldom, and pet land folc him wid toc. 

Hina, obs. form of HENNA. 

Hinch, v. Oés. exe. dial. [Usually associated 
with pinch, or crinch, both implying compression, 
aud perh. formed after them. Cf. also Huncu v.] 

1. As a riming synonym of PincH v, a. inir. 

1559 Aviner Hard. Faith, Subj. Pj a, These Romaines 
..being., brought to the last cast by the long and daun- 
gerous warres of Hanibal and the Frencbe, did..bring in 
their mony and goodes, without hinching or pinching, to 
reliefe the charges of their common weltb. 1600 Heywoop 
1st Pt. Edw. IV, w.iv. Wks. 1874 1. 73, What haue you 
saued now..by your hinchinzg and your pinching? not the 
worth of a blacke pudding. 1622 Masse tr. A /eman's 
Guzman D' Alf.\. 217 Stand not a hinching and a crinching 
with bim. 1847 Hactiwett, /inck, to be miserly. Line. 


HIND. 


b. ¢rans. 

1590 Greene Never too late 1600) 102 A doubt whether it 
were Loue, or some other furie worse then Loue, that thus 
hinche him and pincht him. 

2. intr, ? To spurn, 

1626 W. Fexser //idden Manna (1652 bv a, The more 
it is wilful; it hinches and winches, and snuffes against it. 
1631 J. Speen Love's Rev. To Rdr., Whereat if any kick 
or hinch, Were he not gauld, he sbould not winch. 

Hinch, north. dial. f. Nauncu 56.1, Hauncn v.53 

Hinch-boy, -man: see IJENCH-BOY, -MAN. 

+ Hinch-pinch, O4és. or dal. (app. a modi- 
fied reduplication of PincH, to express some kind 
of alternate action: see HincH. (App. unecon- 
nected with obs. Du. Aincke-pinck lame, limping.)] 


The name of some tustie game. 

1603 Harsner Hg Impost, 33 Fitting complement for 
Hynch pynch and Laugh not, Coale under Candlesticke : 
Frier Rush and Two-penny-hoe. /é/d. 134 The bowle of 
Curds and Creame .. set out for Robin Good-fellow, the 
Frier, and Sisie the Dairy-maide to meet at hinch-pinch and 
laugh not, when the Goodwife was aled. 1611 Corer., 
Pinse morille, the game called Hinch ping and laugh not. 

[Cf. the following: 1893 Northumédd. Gloss., [/inchy- 
pinchy, a game in which the play is begun gently, and 
gradually increased in intensity. Poy: ‘Aa‘ll play ye at 
hinchyipateny *,. Strikes gently his companion, who returns 
the Llow, until it becomes a foht The term is also em- 
ployed in games of leaping, where the first player gives an 
easy leap, and each succeeding player exceeds the leap of 
his predecessor. Jr. R. J. Lloyd says: ‘ Liverpool children 
have a rime, used in play, " Hinchy-binchy, barley straw, 
Forty pinches is the law "".) 

Hincek, var. llink. 

Hind (hoaind , s6.1 Forms: 1- hind; also 
1-3 hynd, 3-7 hinde, 4-6 hynde, (§ hyynde . 
8B. 6 hyne, hine. [Ok. Aind str. fem. = ON. 
hind: cf. OLG. *hinda (MD)u., Du. Ainde,, UG. 
hinta (MUG, Ger. Ainde), wk. fem., for whieh 
some suggest deivation from Goth. Ainfan to catch ; 
others wonld connect it with Gr. wepds young 
deer, pricket.] 

1. The female of the decr, esp. of the red deer ; 
sfec. ® female deer in and after its third year. 

a goo Kent. Gloss. in Wr-Wiilcker 59 15 aruda, hind. 
¢ 1000 ZELFric Gloss. Ibid. 119 13 Cerua, hind. cr0g00. £. 
Chron, an. 1086 He lazde laza .. pat swa lhwa swa sloge 
heort odde hinde pat hine man sceolde blendian, c 1205 
Lay. 30568 No mihten heo deor iwine Nouber heort no 
hinde. ¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Chrou. Wace (Rolls) 1365 He 
broughte a coppe wyp milk & wyn Pat milked was of a whit 
hynde. 1480 Cherie Chron, Eng. caiii. 94 He wold gone 
in to deuenshyre fur to hunte for the hert & for the hynde. 
1551 liste 2 Sam. xxii. 34 God .. inaketh my fete as 
swyfte as an hyndes. 1596 Datrvmpur. tr. Leslie's /11st. 
Scot, 1. 39 fart and hine, dae and Rae. 1687 Drvpen 
Hind & ft. A milk-white [lind, immortal and unchang’d, 
Fed on the lawns. 1740 Somervitir //obéinol uw. 122 Swift 
as the Hind, That, by the Huntsman’s Voice alarm’d, had 
fled. 1891 R. Et.tis Catudlus Ixiii. 72 Re with hind that 
haunts the covert, or in hursts that house the boar. 

2. (In full Avnd-fish. One of various fishes of the 
family Serranidw and genus /finephalus. 

1734 Mortimer in PArl. Trans, XXXVIII. 317 The Hind 
..is esteemed a good Fish toeat. 1885 Lavy Brassey 7he 
Trades 408 The delicious little hind-fish (Zfinephalus 
guttatus, spotied like a Japanese deer or a dappled fawn. 

3. Comb.,as hind-hunting, hind-like, hind-spotted 
adjs.; + hind-fawn = Hinp-caLF; hind’s foot 

tr. F. pied de biche;, a kind of erossbow ; + hind’s 
tongue = Hakt's-TONGUE; t+ hind-wolf, ?a lynx. 

1538 Turner Lrbe//us Bij, Hemionitis..uidi et herbam.. 
quam uulgus appellabat Hyndes tonge. 1601 Hottann /iny 
vin. xix, The Hind-wolfe, which some call Chais, and the 
Gaules were wont to name Rhaphius (resembling in some 
sort a wolfe with leopard’s spots), were showed first in the 
solemnitie of the games and plaies exhibited hy Cn. Pompeius 
theGreat, 1622 Witner Prayer /labak.in Fan S. 2. Jas. 7 
(1848) 212 Who my feet so guides, that 1, Hinde-like, pace 
my places high. 1647 W. Browne tr. Gomnbervitlle's l’olex- 
ander 11. Ww. 206 A Hynde spotted Fawnes skin. 1648-60 
Hexuam Dutch Dict., Fen Ree-kalf, a Hinde-foane. 1874 
Boutett Arins & Armour viii. 141 Of these cross-bows, or 
arblasts, there were three varieties, severally named—the 
hind’s foot, the lever, and the rolling purchase. ; 

Hind jhoaind), 56.2. Forms: a, gen. fl. 1 hina, 
(higna), 3 hine; som. f/.1-4 hine, 3-4 hyne; 3 
hinen, 4hynen; sing, 3-7 (8-9 dia/.) hine, byne. 
B. 5 heynde, 6 hynd, (hijnde), 6-7 hynde, (7 
hiend), 6- hind. {Early ME. Ane sing., from 
earlier OE. (north midl.) and ME. dine pl.; app. 
developed from A#na, higna genitive pl. of higan, 
hiwan, in ONorthumb. hign, hizo, ‘members of a 
family or household, domestics’ (see HEWE): cf. 
hizgna feder (Lindisf. Gl.), hina feder, hine feder, 
Feder hizna, -hine (Rushw. Gl.) = L. ‘ paterfami- 
lias’, For the later change of Aine to And, cf. 
AsTOUND, SounD.] 

+l. As fl. Household servants, domestics, ser- 


vants. Odés. 

€975 Rushw. Gos. Matt. x. 25 Nu hie fader heora [Zia 
disf. G. fader hiorades; Ags. G. hiredes fader] belzebub 
nemdun hu micle mz hiwe 7e/ hine [Lindisf G. sehuse] his? 
[bid, 36 Fiondas monnes higu ve/ hine ze/ hiwen [Lindis/. 
G. husa; Ags. G. zehusan] his. c1200 Trin. Coll, Hout. 51 
Hise widerfulle hine po ben deules on helle. ¢1300 Havelok 
620 Louerd, we aren bope pine, Pine cherles, pine hine. 
¢ 1300 Cursor AM, 29462 \Cott. Galba_ If pou haue hine .. 
pai may be serue to terme day. 13.. Z. E. Allit, P. A. 1210 


HIND. 


He gef vus to be his homly hyne. ¢1380 Sir Ferumd, 5730 
Pat he..to helle tok bo be way And delyuerede par is hyne. 

2. As sing. A servant; esp., in later use, a farm 
servant, an agricultural labourer. 

+a. hine, pl. hinen, hines. 
¢1205 Lay. 368 We habbed seoue pusund .. wid outen wifmen 
..children & hinen {¢ 1275 hine). c1230 Hadi Mefd. 7 Ded 
hire in to drecchunge todihten hus& hinen. @1z2q40 Ureisun 
in Cott, Hom. 197 Ich am .. din owune hine. ¢ 1250 Gen. 
& Ex. 3776 Wid wifes, and childre, and hines kin. ¢ 1340 
Cursor M. 23320 (Trin.) Pe riz3twis men shul se bo pynes 
Vpon oure lordes lider hynes. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Sevue. Sel. Wks. 
I, 140 He is an hyred hyne. «1400 tn Ang. Gilds (1870) 
357 Pat euerych of hem hahbe fowre hynen stalworthe. 
¢1460 Towneley Myst. xx. 386 Lord, shuld thou weshe feytt 
myne? Thou art iny Lord, and I thy hyne. 1600 Hottaxpo 
Livy xxvi. xxxv. 610 Their servants and hines, such as 
should hushand and till their grounds [servos agri cultores). 
c16s0 WaLLER Answ. Suckling’s Verses 33, 1 need not 
lough, since what the stooping hine Gets of my pregnant 
land must all be mine. 

8. hind, pl. hinds. 

tszo /est. Hbor. (Surtees) V. 110 To every servaunte, 
hynde and made viij'. c1sgo CueEKkE Wark i. 20 Zebedai 
yeer fayer in y? boot with his hijndes, 4 hired servants. 
1594 Prat Fewell-ho. 1.15 The tabouring Hinde, when hee 
carryeth his dungue to the feelde. a@1639 T. Carew 7o 
Saxham 42 Both from the Master, and the Hinde. 1703 
Rowe U/yss. u. i, The labours of the toiling hind. 1784 
Cowerrr Task 1. 747 Lahorious hinds That had survived 
the father, served the son. 1849 Macaucay //ést. Eng. iii. 
I. 375 lt was necessary that a body of sturdy hinds should 
be on ea:h side of his coach, in order to prop it. 

b. spec. In Scotland and some parts of northern 
England: A married and skilled farm-workman, 
for whom a cottage is provided on the farin, and 
sometimes a cow; he has the charge of a pair of 
horses, and a responsible part in the workiny of the 
farm. Anaverage-sized farm has two hinds’ houses 
besides the farm-house. 

He bears to the farmer the same relation that a skilled 
journeyman holds to a inaster tradesman, and ranks above 
the farm-servants and labourers. In former times he fur- 
nished a female field-worker fron his own family, or by 
himself hiring one, to perform stated work : see Bonoacer. 

1596 in H. Scott Fasts 1. (1871) 277 (He had] two men and 
one woman servant and a hynd. 1744 Harris /hree 
Treat. i. t. (1765) 151 A comfortahle Cottage and Raiment 
suitable to an industrious Hind. 1805 Forsytu Seaulies 
Scotl. }. 506 ‘here are three different classes of servants 
employed in the husbandry of tbis county {Haddington- 
shire], viz. the Aymd, the coffager, and the unmarried 

plouzhman .. Of these the Aynd holds the first rank. 1853 

onnston Nat, /fist. E, Bord. 1. 45 The wives of the 
hinds or married ploughmen. 1893 Northumébld. Gloss. s.v., 
A stipulation is often made .. that the hind must furnish a 
female field-worker at a stipulated price per day, with extra 
wage in harvest. This extra hand is called a ‘ hondager '. 

e. A bailiff or steward on a farm (in some parts 
of England). : 

3495 Act 11 /fen. V7l,c.22 No chef Hyne or a Carter or 
chief Shepeherd above xx s. by the yere. 1585 Iestry ks, 
(Surtees) 19 Given the same day to the hinde of Shadforthe 
for kepinge of twoe giinmers which we bought. 1771 
Smotcett Humph, Cl. (1815) 41, | am persuaded, that iny 
hind, Roger Williams, or any inan of equal strength, would 
be able to push his foot through the strongest part of their 
walls. 1775 F. Grecor tr. Fortescue's De Laud. Leg. xxix. 
95 They don't want the attendance of the Hind. { Note] In 
some Parts of England he is called Bailiff. 1807 Vaxcouver 
Agric. Devon (1813) 85 Converted into the residence of the 
hind or bailiff of the estate. 1813 7rewman's Exeter 
Flyiug-Post 2% Oct. 4 Wants a Situation as Ilind or Bailiff, 
a Young Man. 1869 Lenusdale Gloss., Hind (1) a farm 
bailiff .. (2) one ertrusted with the charge of cattle. 1878 
Cumbld. Gloss., Hiue,..a manager of an off-lying farm. 

3. fransf. A rustic, a boor. 

¢1570 Pride & Lowdl. (1841) 17 For of the hyndes or of the 
paysauntre I fear I should not have indifferents, 1599 B. 
Joxson Ev. Man out of Hum... ii, Why should such a 
prick-ear'd Hine as this, Be rich? 1645 Mitton Co/ast¢. 
Wks. (1551) 364 A Country Hinde sointimes ainbitious to 
shew his betters that hee is not so simple as you take him. 
¢1750 SuENstTone Flegies vii. 29, 1 bude low hinds the 
low'ring ardour share. 382: Joanna Baituie A/etr. Leg., 
Malcolm's Heir xvi, Like the son of a base-born hind. 

+4. A lad, boy, stripling; hence, more gener- 
ally, Person, fellow, ‘chap’. Ods, 

3297 R. Grouc. (1724) 485 Ther was mani a wilde hine, 
that prest was ther to, & wende in to the Gywerie, & 
woundede & todrowe. 13.. Sir Benes (A.) 497 3if 3e sep 
schipes of painim londe, Sellep to hem pis ilche hyne. 1375 
Bareour Bruce x1. 217 Valtir, steward of scotland, syne, 
That than wes bot ane berdlass hyne. ¢ 1386 Curaucer 
Pard. 7. 360 Bothe man and womman child and hyne and 

age. c1450 Sf. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1420 He excused him, 
Ee nobil heyn {=hyne] And saide his duellyng was ferr 
peyn {=thyne]. 1513 DouGtas 2xnets v. xii. 1 All the 

peple, euery hyne. ?a1550 Frere & Loy 12 in Ritson Anc. 

Pop. Poetry 35 A sone.. That was a good sturdy ladde, And 

an happy hyne. 

5. Comb., as + hine-folc; hind-boy, -man, etc. 

¢1250 Gen, & Ex. 3655 Here hine-folc de was hem mide. 

1572 Safir. Pocwts Reform. xxxili.294 My Commounis, with 

my hynd 3emen. 1581 /d/d. xliii. 190 The hirdis and hinde 

men in their laheis lay. 1603 Frorio Montaigne (1634) 189 

A certain swaine or hyne-boy of hers. 1615 Markunam Lug. 

Housew. (1660) 187 Brown bread..for your hinde-servants. 

Hind (haind), a. (sb.8) Also north, 4- hint, 7 
hin, [The OYeut. affinities of this word, and the 
related hinder, hin:imost, hindermore, hindermost, 
hindward, are certain, but the particular history 
of the ME. words, and their mutual relations, are 


somewhat obscure. The older words were’ (1) 
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Gothic Azzdana prep. ‘on that side of, beyond, 
behind’ =OHG. hintana, Ger. hinten, adv. ‘ be- 
hind’=OE. Aindan adv. ‘from behind, at the 
back, in the rear’; (2) Goth. Aézdar prep. ‘on 
that side of, beyond, behind’=OHG. /Avnéar, Ger. 
hinter prep., in same senses = OE, hinder adv. 
‘on the further side, behind, back, down’ ; this ts 
held to be the acc. neuter of a comparative adj. in 
-dar =Skr. -taram, Gr.-repov, the root being hz2-, 
prob. identica] with that of Hen, Henne, HENCE; 
OHG.had the adj. asa positive,Ain¢aro (Ger. hintere) 
‘hind, hinder’, compared Azn¢aréro, hintarést, Ger. 
hinterst ‘hindmost’; ON. had A¢xdrz comp. (rare), 
hinstr super. ; this adj. was not in OE.; (3) Goth. 
hindumiésts superl. ‘hindmost, uttermost’, app. f. 
*hinduma=O¥. hindema (rare)* hindmost’. OE. 
had also (4) Azndan-weard adv. ‘towards the 
farther end’, and Aindeweard adj. ‘turned back- 
ward’; also (5) the important adv. and prep. ée- 
hindan, ME. bi-hinden, bi-hinde, REWIND, the most 
permanent member of the OE. group, and (with 
the possible exception of 4) the only one whose 
survival into ME. is proved. In ME. there arose 
numerous new forms, viz. before 1300 Azuder adj., 
before 1350 And adj. and adv., ¢ 1375-1400 Azn- 
dermore, hindermost, hindmost. Since hind- was 
not an etymological elcment, it must have origin- 
ated froin the shortening of some form with a suffix, 
perh. from ME. ée-Aind, orig. be-hind-an. 1n that 
case, Aind-er (if kind goes back before 1300) may 
have arisen as its normally-formed comparative ; 
if, however, 4?xder was historically descended from 
OE. hinder ady. (of which there is no evidence 
and no strong probability), and taken as a com- 
parative, Azz might be inferred from it as its 
positive degree. Mindermore, hindermost were 
evidently formed on Azmder, and hindmost on 
hind ; the current conjecture that the last was a 
double superlative formed on the long obsolete 
OE. kindema is historically untenable. In all these 
words the original short z is preserved in Sc. and 
north. Eng.: cf. Se. Aint, ahint, hin’mest.} 

A. adj. Situated behind, in the rear, or at the 
back; posterior. Usually opposed to fore, in 
things existing in pairs front and back, as the limbs 
of quadrupeds, the wheels of a wagon, etc. 

Often hyphened to its sb., esp. when forming a specific 
name of a part, as in Aind-spring of a carriage. See C.a. 

13.. Sir Beues (A.) 3562 Wib his hint [v. 77. hynder, hinder) 
fot he (the horse] him smot. 1601 Hfotcano /"éiny 1. 350 In 
like sort, they that haue many feet: vnlesse it be the hin 
feet of all. 1601 //ouseh. Ord. (1790) 287 The hind knuckles 
;- of all the muttons and veales. 1670 Narsoroucn 7rz/. 
in Ace. Sev, Late Voy... (1711) 31 ‘The Male is smooth all 
over his hind parts. 1767 Byron's Woy. r. World (1776) 27 
A negro butcher. .cuts the hamstrings of his hind legs, age 
G. Wurte Sefborne xxviii. 79 The fore-hoofs were upright 
and shapely, the hind flat and splayed. 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc. Fr. (1789) 1. xxxiv. 300 I'he lower and hind part 
of the body. 1822 Imison Sc. & Art 1, 103 {It] also presses 
the fore-wheels deeper into the ground than the hind wheels. 
1849 Mrs. Cartyre Let. 11. 93 The infatuated hittle heast 
dances round him on its hind legs. 1881 Firzwycram 
florses (ed. 2) § 879 If the fore legs are weak, they may 
suffer froin excessive propulsion communicated to them 


by powerful hind quarters. 1891 C. T. C. James Now. 
Kigmarole 27 In the hind pocket of his tunic. 

‘b. Hence, applied to the back part of (any- 
thing): = ‘back of the —’. Cf. Hinp-HEAp. 

3870 Rotteston Anim, Life 114 He divides (the body] into 
a fore-body :..a hind-body. 1894 R. B. Saree //an:tbk. 
Birds Gt. Brit, (1896) 10 The greyish shade which pervades 
the hind neck. 

B. as sb. Short for Atnd quarter, hind side (see 
C. a), etc. 


1892 Daily News 30 May 9/4 Refrigerated beef-quarters, 
of which there were 850 hinds. 


C. Combinations. a. Of the adj.: see A. 

1601 Hotiaxn /finy 1. 217 One of their hin-feet. a1652 
Brome Love-sick Court vy. ii. Wks. 1873 11.158 Like burs or 
bryars Stuck in the hindlocks of our fleecy sheep. a 1687 
Cotton Poet, Wks. (1765) 85 By Hindlock seizing fast Oc- 
casion. 1725 Braotey fam, Dict, sv. Saddle, Vhe Saddle 
.- will be faulty if the Hind-Bow be not exactly the Shape 
and Circumference of the Body. 1797 Sporting Mag. X.296 
The hind-train fof a horse consists} of the rump, the tail, 
the haunches and the hind-legs. 18az Lams £/ia Ser. 1. 
Dist. Corresp,, ‘They would show as fair a pair of hind- 
shifters as the expertest Ioco-motor in the colony. 1840 
Marryat Olla Podr. (Rtldg.) 293 ‘The hind-spring of your 
carriage. 1855 Owen Shel. & Zeeth 23 The ‘ventral ' {fins}, 
answering to the hind-limbs. 1862 H. Marrvat Vear in 
Sweden Il. 297 She set them hindside before. 1867 Smytu 
Satlor's Word-bk., llind-castle,a word formerly used for the 
poop, as being opposed to fore-castle. 1878 Brett Gegen- 
baur's Coup. Anat, p. xiv, The hind-gut of the Vertebrate 
is endodermal in origin, 31884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story ix, 
A hind-quarter of lamb. 1888 RoLLeston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 344 The hind-brain is constricted into two 
lobes—the cerebellum in front, and the medulla obtongata 
behind. 1894 G. Armatace /orse ii. 14 Vhe Spanish 
horse..has the good head and neck of that breed {the 
Barb], but coupled with a weak and drooping hind-quarter. 

b. Of the sé.: hind-afore, hind-first, hind- 
side-foremost. 
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1864 Mrs. H. Woop Shadow Ashlyd. (1878) 399 Her 
woollen shawl .. had turned hind-afore. 1881 Ox/ordsh. 
Géoss. Suppl. s.v., ‘Turn ‘indfust, I tell tba. 

@. quasi-adv. in comb. 

1668 ETHEREDGE She would if she could ut. iii, Never hat 
took the fore-cock and the hindcock at one motion so natur- 
ally. 1871 Figure Tratuing 102 No plan will ever .. give 
such elegance to the figure as the hind-lacing. 1872 J. G. 
Meurpny Comm. Lev. xiii. go Hind-bald .. in contradistinc: 
tion to the baldness mentioned in the neat verse {fore-bahd]. 

+ Hind, v. Ods. In 5 hynde. [app. shortened 
from HINDER v.] ¢rans. To hinder. 

1426 AUDELaY /’oeizs 32 Both the father and the moder 
hyndyd thay schalbe. c1460 G. Asusy Poems (E. E.T.S.) 
57/329 Pat he hynde you nat by his greuance. 

+ Hind, adv. Obs. rare. [app. short for behind: 
but cf. OK. Azzdan.] = BrHINy. 

1340 Cursor MM. 1846 (Fairf.) Grete perel was be-fore and 
hinde (Cott. and other MISS. bihind). 

b. Hind and forth, hynt an(t forth, hind end 
foremost, backside foremost. 

13.. A. Adis. (Bodley MS.) 4710 Hynt anforp {Ji cber 
Iyndeforth) hij seten, saunz faile .. And hadden in her 
honde pe tail. /4¢@. 5200 Hynd antforp [I’cber and forth] 
he tourneb his pas Whan he goob on any cas. 

Hindberry. Oés. exc. north. dial. Forms: 
see Hinp sé.) and Berry sé.! Also 8-9 hine- 
berry. (OE. Azndberie, corresp. to OHG. Azxe- 
pert (MHG., Aintbere, Ger. himbeere), Du. hinne- 
beste (Wilian), hennebeste, Da. hindber, Sw. hind- 
bar: see 1]1nv 56.1 and Berry 56.1 So called as 
growing in woods, and assumed to be eaten by 
hinds.] The raspberry. 

a joo Epinal Gloss. 69 Aciuum, hind berie [Erfurt hin. 
bergen}. ¢725 Cerpus Gloss. 59 Acinum, hindberiae. ¢ 1000 
Sax, Leechd. 11.266 Genim hindheolopan leaf and hind ber- 
zean. 1648 Turner Names of Herbes ¥ vij b, Raspeses or 
hyndberies, in duch hyndberen. 1703 THorEssy Les. fo 
Ray Gloss. (E.D.5S.), L/iueberrys, raspberrys. 1813 Hoce 
Queen's Wake, Nilineny i, Vhe scarlet hypp and the hind- 
berrye, 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hiudberry, the wild rasp- 
berry. 1878 Cusbld. Gloss., Raspberries or hine-berries. 

Hind-calf. [OEF. Azndceatff=ONlG. hintcald, 
MHG. Aintkalp, MDu. hindencalf, hindecalf 
(Kilian): see linn sé.1 and Catr.] The young 
of a hind; a fawn. 

agoo Nent. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 58/38 Cerna carissima 
et gratisstinus hinnulus, eala du liofeste hind and zecwe- 
mest hindcealf. ¢ 1000 AiL¥Ric Gloss. ibid. 119/17 /finnnlus, 
hindcealf. 1398 ‘I'revisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxiii. (1495) 

81 Capriolus is lyke to an Enulus an hynde calfe. 1551 
Turner Herbali. Bija. 1598 Manwoop Lawes Horest iv. 
§ 5 (1615) 42/1 Lhe first yere, you shal cal him {the Hart] a 
Ilind calfe or a calfe 1601 Hottano /'éiny 11. 321 ‘Ihe 
rennet of a Fawne or Hind-calfe. 1774 Gotvsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1862) I. ul. v. 324. 1891 C. Wisk Auchkinghain Cast, 152. 

Hind-castle : see CastLe >, Elainp a. C.a. 

+ Hind-deck. O¢s. Also hindeek(e. [See 
Hinp a.] The deck at the stern of early ships (see 
Deck sé. 2); poop-deck, poop. (Cf. FoRE-DECK.) 

1600 Hottann Livy 614 (R.) To defend and keepe the 
poupe and hind-decke. c1620 Z. Boyp Zion's Flowers 
(1855) 10 At foredeck sone, at hindeck some must stand. 
1637 Gittesrie Eng. Pop. Cerein. Vip. Biij, The foredecke 
and hindecke of all our Opposities probations. 1697 Potter 
Antig. Greece wm. xvi. (1715) 134 ‘Lhe Misen-sail, which .. 
hung in the Hind-deck. ; 

Hinde, var. Hexp a. Hindee: see Hinpt. 

+ Hinder, sé. Chiefly Sc. Ods. [f. Ninver v.] 
Hlindrance, obstruction, impediment, detriment. 

c1200 7772. Coll. (fom. 213 Pere telded be werse pe grune 
of hindre pat is of bipeching. 1481 Caxton Keynard (Arb.) 
63 The moste hyndre that ye shal haue. 1568 Mary Q. 
Scots Let. Jay. in H. Campbell Love-deft. App. 31 Doing 
all the hinder and evill that 3e may to the said rebellis. 
1637-50 Row //ist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 167 A great hinder 
of the work of God. 

Hinder (hoi:nds1), a1 Forms: 3- hinder, 
(3-4 hin-, hyndore, 4-5 hender, 4-6 hynder, 
sir, 5-ur, -yr). [See llinp a. (In Se. and north. 
Eng. with short z.)] 

1. Situated behind, at the back, or in the tear; 
posterior. (Notwithstanding its comparative form, 
it does not differ in sense from zd, but is more 
frequently used. Cf. yon, yonder.) finder gate, 
postern gate. 

Formerly, like And, often hyphened to its sb.: cf. 4. 

c12z90 St. Brandan 642 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.237 So pat on is 
hindore {Percy Soc. 638 hynder] fet An Otur pare cam 
gon. Bi-twene is forpere fet he brouzte a fuyr-Ire ant u 
ston, ¢ 1380 Str Ferumé. 3707 Now ne dar he nopyng drede 
Of bat hyndere falurede, pat comep after gon. c 1400 Laz- 
Sranc’s Cirurg. 111 pat be hyndere [B. hyndore] partie be 
pleyn. c1400 Rott. Rose 5850 False-Semblant and Abstin- 
aunce. .Shulle at the hynder gate assayle. 1535 CovERDALE 
Josh. viti. 12 He set them in the hynder watch betwene Bethel 
and Hat. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ut. vi. 32 Till they agayn 
returne backe by the hinder gate. 1616 Surrc. & Marxu, 
Country Farine 691 The Bore goeth wider with his hinder 
legs than the Sow, and commonly setteth his hinder steps 
vpon the edges of his foresteps on the out-side. 1712 Avp1- 
son Sfect, No. 265 # 5 As I was standing in the hinder Part 
of the Box. 1875 H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 325 The fore 
feet lose their reflex activity before the hinder. i , 

2. Of time. a. Last past, ‘last’; as In this 
hinder day yesterday, this hinder night \ast night, 
yesternight. b. Last, asin HinpER END. Sc. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x. 551 Quhen I wes 3oung this hendir 
day. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems Ixxxi, 1 This hinder nycht 
halff-sleiping as I lay. @ 1549 Alurning Maidin 2 in Laue- 
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ham’'s Let. (1871) Introd. 150 This hinder day I went alone. 
1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 1.i, 1 dreain'd a dreary dream 
this hinder night. «1774 Frercusson Poems (1789) 11. 67 
(Jam.) Quhilk happen‘d on the hinder night. 

+ 3. Latter (as opp. to former). Obs. 

1551 1. WiLSon Log tke (1580) 20 b, When the former part 
(whereof any thing is rehearsed) and the hinder part (whiche 
is rehearsed of the former) are chaunged. ee Bexyan 
Holy Citie 257 By the former Sea, the People of the Jews 
..and by hinder Sea, the People of the Gentiles. 

+ 4. Comb,. see 1. Hinder-fallings, excrements. 

1530 PatsGr. 231/2 Hynderparte of the necke .. Flynder- 
parte of the heed. /éid., Hynderwarde, garde de derriere. 
1561 Hottysusit fom. Apoth. 38h, Vake the beanes or 
hinderfallinges of Goates. 1611 Cotcr., Les gardes Cun 
sanglier, the deaw-clawes or hinder-clawes of a wild Bore. 
1697 Dampier Voy. 1. 89 [Seals] throw their bodies forward, 
drawing their hinder-parts after them. 1699 /decf. II. 1. 74 
The hinderpart or Stern. 

+ Hinder, a2 Os. [app. deduced from OF. 
hinder- adv. (see If1xp a.) in comb., as in Aruder- 
géap not straightforward, crafty, guileful, hérder- hdc 
snare, artifice, kinder-sctpe knavery: cf.also MIG. 
hinderlist, Ger. hinterlist trickery behind any one’s 
back to hisinjury. In Azzder-word, perh. in comb.] 
Deceitful, crafty, insidious, 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 59 Mid his hinder worde bicherde 
him. ¢ 1205 Lay. 10489 Carrais hine bidohte of ane hindere 
[ce 1275 luper] crefte. c12z90 St. Michael 688 in 5. Eng. Leg. 
1. 319 Hynderful [altered hinder] and of bost I-nov3. 

Hinder (hitndaz), v. Forms; 1 hindrian, 
3-6 hindre, 4-6 hyndre, hendre, hynder, 5 
hindire, hunder, 5-6 hindur, hyndur, 5~ hin- 
der, [OLK. hindrian = OLG. *hindarin MYDu., 
MLG. hinderen), OHG. hintarén (Ger. hindern), 
ON. hindra:—OTeut. *hindaréjan, f.*hindar adv.: 
see Hinp a, Zit, To put or keep back: cf. the 
parallel FurtTHEn z, to put forward, also BACKEN v.] 

+1. ¢rans. To do harm to; to injure, impair, 
damage, O6és. 

c10090 /nst. Polity $2 in Thorpe Laws I1. 306 (Bosw.) A he 
sceal hadendom hindrian. a1r00V. £. Chron. Laud MS.) 
an. 1003 Donne se heretoga wacad ponne bid eal] se here 
swide Zehindred, cr1z00 7rtn. Coll. fom. 193 pe man 
hindred his azene soule. 1483 Cath. Artgl. 186/1 1 ynder, 
derogare, incommodare, 1§35 CoverDace Luke xiii. 7 Cut 
it downe, why hyndreth it the grounde? 1561 Hottyuesu 
Hom. Apoth. 10 a, lf any chylde weare Peony sede about 
hys hody, no euell sprete can hinder him. 1639 in ‘TI’. Lech- 
ford Note-Bk. (1885) 80 The Plaintiffe. .is otherwise hindred 
and damnifyed to the summe of twenty pounds, 

+b. To speak to the injury of; to vilify, dis- 
parage, slander, belittle. Oés. 

01375 NJ Pains of Hell 102 in O. E. Misc. 226 Bachyters 
of men, Pat in word and dede .. Hyndren heor euen cristen 
pat pei may. 1430 Lypc. Compl. Bl. Ant. xxx, Hindred.. 
to his lady grace With false tonges. 1555 W. WaTREMAN 
Fardle Factons 333 Yo hindre and empaire the naine, and 
memorialle of the deade. 1573-80 Barer Aly. H 462 To 
hinder ones good name, and speake ill of him. 

2. To keep back, delay, or stop in action; to 
put obstacles in the way of; to impede, deter, 
obstruct, prevent. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 5612 [That] may hast vs to harme, & 
hindur our spede. 1413 Pilyr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) m1. iv. 
53 That was very wrong hyndering the trewe quarell and 
fortherynge the false. ¢1450 J/erlin 23 The prophetes hadden 
hyndred here purpos. 1526 Piler. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 6 
Not able ., to helpe hym any thynge in this his lourney.. 
hut rather to hynder and let hym. 1614 Br. Hart Recoél. 
Treat., Holy Obs. 1. § 31. 200 These are not qualities to 
hinder our love, hut our familiaritie. 1715 De Foe Fam. 
Jnstruct. 1.1. 11841) I. 32 Thou shalt go to Church every 
day, and not be hindered. a@ 1804 W. Gitrin Serv. 111. 
vil. (R.), The difficulty of the task should not hinder the 
atteinpt. 1874 GREEN Short His¢. i. § 2. 15 Strife hetween 
these two kingdoms .. long hindered the full conquest of 

Northern Britain. 

b. Const. Zo hinder a person from or in doing 
something; also (06s. or rare) @. of, for, to doa 
thing, that, that not, but that be should do a thing. 

b. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. xxiii. 75 (Harl. MS.) A clowde, so 
derk..pat hit hundrid, & hit assundrid, & departid him fro 
all pe people. 1576 Freminc Panofpl. Epist. 279 Demaunding 
of me, what should hinder me .. from the use of such feli- 
citie. 1666-7 Pepys Diary 12 Feb., These pleasures do 
hinder me in my business, 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. 
(1711) 131 This doth hinder the Ship very much in its sailing. 
1769 Funius Lett. i. 6 Petitions have been hindered from 
reaching the throne. 1873 Hottaxn A. Sonic, xii. 205 
What’s to hinder other people from liking one another? 

@. ¢1380 Wyceuir Sel, Ws. 111. 431 It semeb bat privat 
religiose hen hyndred bi her ordris to kepe Cristis lawe. 
3535 CovERDALE Acfs viii. 36 What hyndereth me to be 
baptysed? 1568 Grarron Chron. 11, 329 They hindered 
them nothing at ail of their purpose. 1577-87 HotinsHED 
Scot. Chron, (1805) 11. 296 They would hinder .. that no 
great armie should be made out of France against them. 
1600 Hottanp Livy xxv. xxvii. 569 Marcellus. .determined 
to hinder Bomilcar for arriving at Saracose. 1611 in Picton 
L'pocl Munic, Rec, (1883) 1, 170 Mr. Rose did persyst .. in 
hindering the towne of a certen walle. 1690 Locke Hu, 
Und. m., iv. § 15 That hinders not but that they are gener- 
ally less doubtful, 1732 Fietpinc A/iser 11. 1. Wks. 1882 
IX. 307 The death of my mother, whose jointure no one can 
hinder me of. 1741 Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 31 Their 
Liquor will he hindred to flow. 1843 CartyLe Past § Pr, 
1. il, He does hinder that it become..a part of it. 186z 
F. Hatt Hindu Philos, Syst. 144 Good works, they say, 
hinder the soul of emancipation. 

+d. To hinder time: to spend time, and so re- 


tard matters. Ods. rare. 
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1712 W. Rocers Voy. 12 Not willing to hinder Time to 
carry her into any Harbour to examine. .we let her go. 

3. absol, or intr, Vo delay or frustrate action; to 
be an obstacle or impediment. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Welrd. P 230 Cassidorie seith that it is a 
manere sleizhte to hyndre whan he sheweth to doon a thyng 
openly and werketh priuely the contrarie, 1450-70 Golagros 
4 Gaw, 358 It hynderis neuer for to be heyndly of speche. 
1612 Brinscey Lud. Lit, 82 They will doe them so falsly, as 
will oft more hinder then further. 1652 Neronam tr, Sedlen's 
Mare Cl. 41 Nor doth it hinder at all, that in their Assig- 
nations or Distributions wee so ofien finde this Particle 
usqgue ad Mare. 1720 Lett. fr. Lond. Frul. (1721) 38 But 
Fate and all the Politicks of those Times hinder’d. 1828 
Cartyce Afisc., Burns (1872) If. 14 It is not the dark place 
that hinders, but the dim cye. 

Ilence Hindered f//. a. 

61440 Promp. Parv.240/2 Hundryd, or harmyd, dampni- 
ficatus, 1644 Dicsy Nat. Bodies 1. (1645) 366 A hindered 
water. 1876 IT. Harpy Ethelberta (1890 193 Amid the 
shouts of the hindered drivers. 

Hinder end, hi:nder-end. ‘Sc. and north. 
dial, [f. Hinpera.! + Expsé, InSc. and north. 
dial. the two ends of a thing are spoken of as the 

fore-end and the hinder-end | with short 2).] 

1. The latter end; the opposite of the fore-end 
or beginning ; sfec. the end of life, u/tzma «tes. 

1523 Fitznens. //usd. § 148 Vf thou spende it in y* hegyn- 
nynge of the yere & shal want in y* hynder ende. 1585 
Jas. 1 Ess. Poesie (Arb) 21 In the hinder end of ths booke. 
1598 D. Fercuson Coll, Scot. Prov. (1785) 11 (Jam.) False- 
hood inade ne'er a fair hinder-end. 1723 Dr For Col, Jack 
(1840) 124 The devil will have you at the hinder end of the 
bargain. 1877 NV. HW’. Linc. Gloss. s.v., 1 was born at th’ 
hinderend o' th’ year. A/od. Sc. Poor man! he’s near his 
hinder-end. f 

2. The rear or posterior cnd; the back of any- 
thing. (In Sc. usually Asnd-end ) 

1816 Scott Olid Mort. viii, Ve preached us .. out o’ this 
new city 0’ refuge afore our hinder end was weel hafted in 
it, 1877 NV. UI Linc, Gloss., Th’ pickin” furk’s ’ th’ hine 
derend o’ th’ barn. 

3. (Usually #7.) The part of anything (e.g. of 
corn) which remains after all sclecting and sifting 
operations have been used ; leavings. ,Also a/trzé., 
as hinder-end barley.) Also fig. 

1825 Brockett, //inder-ends, refuse of corn—such as re- 
mains after it is winnowed. 1825-80 Jamieson s.v., 5. She 
hinder-end o' aw trade, the worst husiness to which one can 
betake one’s self. 6, She Ainder-end o aw "hal the worst 
of people. 1842 C. Nevite Vew 7arifis Pigs. .fed upon 
hinder-end barley. 1877 WV. IW. Linc. Gloss. s.v., We send 
forends to market..and chickens gets th’ hinderends, 

Hinderer (hindarar), sd. [f. inven v. + 
-ER '!.] One who (or that which) hinders; + an 
injurer (ods.;; 2n impeder, obstructor. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love. vi. (Skeat) 1. 128 We. .oppres- 
sion of these olde hindrers shal againe surmounten. 1549 
Latimer 1st Sev. bef. Edw. Vf (Arb.) 40 These grasiers, 
inclosers, and rente-rearers are hinderers of the kings honour. 
1602 Life 7. Cromwell wi. i. 97 I'll be no hinderer to so good 
anact. 164: Mitton Reform. 1. Wks. (1847) 4/2, 1 shall dis- 
tinguish such as I esteem to be the hinderers of reformation 
into three sorts, Antiquitarians .. 2. Libertines. 3. Politi- 
cians. 1875 Jowetr //afo (cd. 2) 1. 437 Is the body, if in- 
vited to share in the enquiry, a hinderer or a helper? 

+Hinderer, a. Ots. In 4 hindje’rere, 5 
hynderour. [f. Hlinper a! + -er3: cf. OLIG. 
hintaréro.) =HINDER a. In quot. 1340 as sb. 
(transl. L. postertora) = hinder parts.) 
a1340 Hampore Psalter |xxvii. 72 He smate his enmys 
in the hyndirere, 1388 Wvciir Gen. xvi. 13 Y sei3 the hyn- 
derere [1382 the hyndirmore, Vulg. fostertora] thingis of him. 
— 1 Kings xxi. 21 Y schal kitte awey thin hyndiere thingis 
[1382 hyndirmoris]. 14.. }’oc. in Wr.-Wilcker 604/22 /’os- 
tertor, hy[n}derour. 

+ Hinderest, a. Os. [f. as prec. + -EST: cf. 
OHG. hintarést, MHG., Ger. hinters!, MDu. Ain- 
derste.) Hindmost. 

1385 Cuaucer Prol. 622 Euere he rood the hyndreste 
[v.x7. hynderest, hinderest] of oure route. c1450 WVerlin 
xxiv. 446 Thei kepte hem-self all-ther hinderest for to diffende 
the other. .that myght no faster go. 

+ Hi-nderful, a. Os. rare. [f. H1nDER a.2 + 
-FUL.] Iniquitous, impious. Hence + Hinderful- 
liche adv., iniquitously, treacherously. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 59 He..forlet god..and turnde on 
he hinderfulle rede [1 consilio 1mpiorum). Jérd. 83 Ac bis 
widerfulle mannisshe be fonded me hinderfulliche. ¢ 1290 
[see HtnDER 2.2]. 1569 Cal. St, Papers, Foreign (1874) 54 
Yo purge the seas..of such wicked and hinderful people. 

+ Hitnderhede. O¢s. In 4 hyndirhede. [f. 
HINDER a.) + -hede, -HEAD.] _ Posteriority. 

¢1380 Wyceiir Se/. Wes. 111. 78 Pere hen two furberhedis 
and two hyndirhedis also. 

Hindering (hindorin), vd/. 56. [f. Hinpen a. 
+ -ING1.] The action of the vb. HINDER: +a. 
Detriment, damage, disparagement (0ds.). b. Ob- 
struction, impediment, hindrance. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Andrew 973 pat mycht he hend- 
ringe to myn fame, And lattinge als to 3ore gud name. 1390 
Gower Conf. 11.64 Which shall be to the double shame, Most 
for the hindringe of thy name. ¢ 1450 Cov, A/yst. (Shaks, Soc.) 
234 3e do 30urself ryght grett hyndrynge And short 3oure 
lyff or 3e heware. 1450-1530 J/yrr. our Ladye 241 Leste the 
deceyte of the enmy..had coine vnto her to the hendrynge 
of her sowle. 

Hindering, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2] 
That hinders, impedes, or obstructs. Hence Hi'n- 
deringly adv., so as to obstruct or prevent. 


HIND-HEAD. 


1390 Gower Con/. 1. 310 How hindring is a wofull peine 
‘To him, that love wold atteigne. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm, 
Angels 136 Vhe objections. .are extreamely hindering. 1825 
Blackw. Mag. XN 111. 295 Causes, which. .bear impulsively, 
or hinderingly, upon every action. 1868 Gro. Ector Sf. 
Gipsy 304 And slays all hindering men, 

Hinderland (hindasland. [f. Hlinper a.1 
+ Laxp. In sense 1, prob. from some locality.] 

+1. A kind of cloth importcd from some conti- 
nental country: perh. from inland Germany. Obs. 

1465 Jann. & [fousch. Exp. (Roxh.) 316 My mastyr beut 
. a pece of Hynderlond, prise the elle j.d. ob. 1812 J. 
Ssvtn Lract. of Customts (1821) 134 Hinderlands, Brown, 
under 224 inches in breadth, in a Ioritish-built Ship. 

2. (p/.) = THInnercinc * 2 (for which Ainder/ans 
is a misprint in cdd. of Scott. 

1818 [see HinpERUNG? 2]. 1891 STEVENSON & I. Ossocnsr 
Wrecker vi, ‘Set down upon your hinderlands’, cried my 
grandfather, almost savagely. 

+ Hinderling |. 064s. [f. OL. Aimder adv. 
(sce Tlinp a.) or LHNvER a= + -LING]. <A base, 
mean, degenerate person. 

¢ 1200 OrM1N 486 And halde be forr hinnderrlinng, And forr 
well swipe unnwresste. 12.. Laws Ldw. Conf. c. 35 §1 
in Schmid Gesetze 516 Sununa ira coinmotus, unus vocat 
alterum hinderling, t.¢. ah omni honestate dejectum. 1387 
‘Trevisa /figden (Rolls) VII. 109 Wherefore Westseamen 
havep in proverbe of hize despite hynderlyng whiche sow neb 
i-cast doun fro honeste. 

Hinderling ~. [f. Hixpen a.! + -11Ne 2.] 

+1. The backward direction: only in the OF. 
advb. phrase on Ainderling backward. Obs. 

cr000 Ags. Ps. (Th. lv. 8 {Ivi. g) Ponne on hinderling 
hweorfad mine feondas fxcne. /dud. Inix. []xx.] 3 Ili on 
hinderlineg hweorfad and cyrrad. 

2. sb. fl. also -/rns). Posteriors, buttocks. Sc. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xxiii, We downa bide the coercion of 
gude braid-<laith about our hinderlins [so MS. and Standard 
ed. 1846; ed. 1 and subseq. edd. read Ainderlans|, 1831 
Fraser's Mag. 11.18 A jacket. .hung like a French coater 
over his hinderlings. 1834 M, Scotr Cruise Alidge iv. 
(1863) 62 Wha will assure ye that they shall not kittle your 
hinderlins? ; 

+3. (?) One who is bebind or inthe rcar. Oés. 

1619 W. ScrateR L£xf, 1 Thess. (1630) 562 Our hinderlings 
haply may ouertuke and out-strip vs tn holy practice. 

+ Hinderly, a. (?2dv.) Obs. [f. Hinpen a.l 
+-Ly 4.) Backward, behindhand. 
_ 1564 in Camden Misc, \1893-5) 1X. 40 Wheras the cuntry 
is to miche hinderly in all good thinges perteining to reh- 
gion. 1659 KlawmMonp On /’s. cxit. 10 Paraphr. 572 Whilst 
themselves. .doe yet sensibly decay and grow hinderly. 

Hindermate, nonce-wd. [f.Inverv, + MATE, 
after ke/pmate.] A companion who is a hindrance. 

@ 1843 SouTHEY Comm.-pl. Bk, IV. 441 There are hinder- 
mates as well as helpmates in marriage. 

+ Hindermore, a. (s4.) O+s. In 4 hyndir- 
more, 5c. hendirmar. [f. Hinpen a.'+ Mone 
adv.: see Hinp a. Cf. furthermore.] More to the 
Tear. 

3375 Barsorr Sruce vit. 599 Quhen thai that war hendir- 
mar Saw that the formast left the stede, Thai turmt soyn 
the bak and fled. : 

b. as sé, Vhe hinder part ; the hind-quarters. 

1382 Wycir 1 Aings xvi 3, shal kite of the hyndirmore 
of Baasa, and the hyndirmores of the hows of hym. 

[f. 


Hindermost (hai:ndaimoust), a. arch. 
L]INDER @.! + -slost: see HIND a. Cf. innermost, 


uppermost, uttermost.) = WINDMOST. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, ut. xxii. (1495) 70 The 
tresour of mynde is the hyndermest place of the hrayne. 
c1400 Velayne 1277 Oure Cristen knyghtis with aire speres 
The Hyndirmaste fro paire hlonkes beres. ¢ 1450 A/erlin 286 
These..were hyndermeste in the route. 154r R. CopLann 
Gnydon's Quest. Chirurg., The formost is the byggest. The 
myddlemost the least, & the hyndermost is meane. 1719 
DE Foe Crusoe 1. xi, The stern of the hindermost boat. 
1783 Ainsworth's Lat. Dict. (Morell) 1. s.v.. The hinder- 
most dog may catch the hare. [1814 W, Tavtor in S/onthly 
Rev, LXXIV. 305 It is not legitimate to combine both 
forms of inflection, and to say or to write Aindermos!.] 

Hindersome (hi:ndaisim), a. Now Sc. and 
north. dial. {. HINDER v.+-SOME.] Tending to 
hinder; + injurious, harmful (o/s.) ; obstructive. 

1580 Hottysann Treas, Fr. Tong, Injurieux, hurtful, 
hindersome. 1581 Petrie Guazzo's Cru. Conv. 1. (1586) 
54b, Toothsome to the taste, but hindersome to health. 
1663 Gerbier Counsel 42 Needlesse and hindersome to the 
bording of a Roome. 1881 Alloa Advertiser No, 1617. 2/1 
The weather continues as unsettled and as hindersome for 
farming operations as [etc.]. 3 .Vorthumbld. Gloss. 5.V- 
The bad weather's very hindersome for the harvist. 

+Hinderyeap, 2. O/s. In 1 -3éap, -3€p, 
3-3ep. [OE. Azndergéap, {. HINDER a.? + géap 
crooked, deceitful.) Cunning, deceitful. 

1000 /ELERIc Collog. in Wr.-Wilcker 101 On spracum 
glewlice hindergepe, 1” doguelis astuti, uersuti. C1050 
Supp. ZEYfric’s Voc. ibid. 168/11 Uersutus, hinderxeap. 
¢1200 OrMIN 6646 Patt mann iss fox and hinnderr3zzp an 
full off ille wiless. 

Hi-nd-head. Ods. or arch. [f. Hyp a. + 
IlEAD.] The back of the head; the occiput. 

1666 Despauterii Gramm. Inst. 1, \Jam.), Sinciput, the 
forehead. Occifut, the hindhead. 168 Burxet Yracts |. 
87 They christen .. pouring the Water on the Hind-head. 
1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 111. 487 The occiput, or hind- 
head is that part of the face that either forms an angle 
with the vertex posteriorly or slopes downwards from It. 
1865 KincsLey //erew. I]. vii. 114 An angry savage smote 
him on the hind head full with a stone axe. 


HINDHEAL. 


+ Hindheal. Oés. [f. Hinp sé.8 + Hear sd.; 
cf. OE. Aindhetepe.] A plant: see quots. 

(c10s0 Nomina Herbarum in Wr.-Wilcker 295/24 Am- 
brosia, byndhzlepe. /4id. 323/17 Hindheolad.] 

c1265 Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wilcker 556/23 Ambrosia .. 
hindehele. a@xs00 Gé. Har?. 3388 in Sax. Leechd. 11. 393 
Eupatorium lilifagus, anibrosia maior, wy\de sauge, hynd- 
hale. a1go00 Gé. Sloane 5 If. 15 (ibid.) Euperatorium, am- 
brose, is an erbe that som men callip wilde sauge ober wode 
merche oper hyndale. 1597 GERARDE Herbal App., Hynd- 
heele is Ambrosia. 


|| Hindi (hinds), a, and sé. Also Hindee, [a. 
Urdi (63:2 hindi, f. te2 hind, India. The 
corresponding Persian is ($y0:2 hindwi, hindui, 
hinduvi, formerly used by Eng. writers in the 
same sense. ] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Northern India or 
its language. 

1825 W. T. Aoam Stewart's Hist. Anecd. (heading), 
Anglo-Hindawee. 1826 W. Bow cey (¢/é/e) The New Testa- 
ment. .altered..into the Hinduee language. 1851 F. Hatt 
in Benares Mag. V. 22 note, Vhe pandits draw no other dis- 
tinction between the words Hind¢ and Hindu’f than that 
the first is used by the well-informed (who sometimes employ 
Hindut, also), and the second, by villagers. .. The form 
Hindavt is confined to the Muhammadans. 1878 R. N. 
Cust Mod. Langs. E. Ind. 49 Yhe real and original Ver- 
nacular of the Hindi people. 

B. sé. 1. The great Aryan vernacular language 
of Northern India, spoken (with numerous dialects) 
from the frontiers of Bengal to those of the Panjab 
and Sindh, and from the Himalaya Monntains to 
the Nerbudda. 

It comes into contact on the N.W. and W. with Panjabi, 
Sindhi, and Gujarati, on the S. with Marathi, on the S.E. 
with Oriya, on the E. with Bengali, sister Aryan languages, 
and on the N. with Nepali (which some inake merely a 
dialect of Hindi). Cf. Hixpustani. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Acc. Bks. 6/1 Even when they 
write in Hinduvi. 1801 CotesrooKE in Asiat. Res. VII. 
220 Tbe language which forms the ground-work of modern 
Hindustani, and .. is known by the appellation of Hindi or 
Hindevi. 1804 W. Tennant Jud. Reer. 11.199 A manuscript 
in the Hindivi, 1807 W. IT. Aoam (éif/e) Arithmetic in 
Hindui. 1832 (¢7¢/e) Fables in Hinduwee. 1857 Monier 
Wittiams Sanskrit Gram. Introd. 22 Out of them [patois 
modifications of Sanskrit]arose Hindi termed Hindustani or 
Urdi, when mixed with Persian and Arabic words), MarAthi, 
and Gujarathi. 1878 R. N, Cust A/od. Langs. £. Ind. 46 Vhe 
Language- Field of Hindiis stated to comprise 248,000 square 
tniles, and the number of the Hindi-speaking population. . 
cannot fall short of eighty millions. /47d. 50 The result of 
this first attempt to take stock of the dialects of Hindi, repre- 
sented actually by books or Vocabularies, is that there are 
.. in all fifty-eight varieties, 1886 YuLE Anglo.Jnd. Gloss. 
s.v. ddindee, The earliest literary work in Hindi is tbe great 

oem of Chand Bardai (c. 1200) which records the deeds of 

rithiraja, the last Hindu sovereign of Delhi. 

2. A native of Northern India. rare. 

@ 1853 Exiior /Jist, Ind. (1867-77) 111.539 (Y.) Whatever 
live HindG fell into the King’s hands was pounded into bits 
under the feet of elephants. ‘The Musalmans, who were 
Hindis (country born), had their lives spared. . 

+ Hi-ndlongs, adv. Obs. rare. [for *hindlings, 
f, [finn a, (adv.): cf. headlings, headlong.) Ina 
backward direction. 

1668 CucrerreR & Cote Barthol, Anat, it.ix. 149 It goes 
hindlongs to the Ear. 

+Hindmore, a. Ods. [f. Hinp a. + Mory, 
under the inflnence of the earlier Azndmost.] = 
T{inDer a,! 

1632 Hotvanp tr. Cyrupedia i. viii. 48 Commanding the 
Caporalls to bring forward the hindmore band. 

Hindmost(hoirndmorst), 2. Forms: 4-6 hen-, 
5 hynd-, 6 hyn-, 6-9 hin-, 6- hind-; 4 -mast, 
6 -mest, 9 Sc. -maist, 5- -most. [app. f. [inp a. 
+-Most; seellinna, The similarity to Goth. hevdu- 
mist, and the analogy of ME. formes’, Foremost, 
have given rise to the conjecture that this is a double 
superlative, f. OE. Azdema + -Est; but the OE. 
word is known only once in Beowulf, and there is 
a chasm of s00 or 600 years betwecn this and Bar- 
bour’s henmast, Mod.Sc. uses Aémmest of time and 
succession, A2y/mest of fixed position.] 

1. Furthest behind or in the rear; last in posi- 
tion; last come to; most remote. 

1375 Barbour Sruce vin. 245 Gif the formast ezirly Be 
met... The henmast sall abasit be. é/d. x11. 268 ‘To meit 
thame that first sall assemmyll So stoutly that the henmast 
trymmyll. 1535 Coverpate 1 AZace. iv. 15 The hynmost of 
them were slayne. 1596 Datrypce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
1. 43 Vhis[Dunesbe] is the last and hindmest hil in Scotland. 
@ 1635 Corset /¢er Bor. (R.), They curse the formost, we the 
hindmost. 1723 Pres. St. Russia 1, 167 To the hindmost 
Recesses of Siberia. 1852 Miss Yoncr Cameos If. iv. 43 
The hindmost declared they would not stop till they were 
even with the front. 1860 Tynoatt Glac. 1. vi. 42 ‘he 
ridges... have their hindmost angles wasted off. 


b, Proverbial phrase, she devil (Satan, hell) take 


the hindmost. 

1611 Beaum. & FL. Philaster v. iii, They run all away, 
and cry, ‘the devil take the hindmost’. 1663 Butter Hud. 
1. 11. 633 Each Man swore todo his best.. And bid the Devil 
take the hinmost. 1728 Pore Duc. n. 60 ‘So take the 
hindmost, Hell’, (he said) ‘and run’. 1811 Byron Hints 

r. Hor. 7x2 \f Satan take the hindmost, who’d be last? 
1890 Spectator 13 Sept. 331/1 A good example of the devil- 
take-the-hindmost attitude. . 

{ast in order, succession, or time. (Chiefly Sc.) 
¥@ 1500 (MS, 1592) Chester ?/. vit. 596 Though I come the 
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hyndmoste [47S. 1607 hyndermost] of all. 15.. Aderd. Reg. 
(Jam.), To pa the henmest penny of the said fiftene £. 1526 
‘Tinpace 1 Cor. iv. 9 My thynketh that god hath shewed vs 
which are aposties for the hynmost off all. 1567 Gude & 
Godlie B. 186 We salbe cruellest on the hindmest day. 
1§93 SHaxs. 2 Hen. VJ, i. i. 2 "Tis not his wont to be the 
hindmost man. 1596 DacryMpce tr. Lestie’s Hist. Scot. x. 
326 Thair hindmest hand tha set not to the wark. 1 
Barrie Window in Thrums 98 For the hinmost years 0’ his 
life. /édid. 152 The henmost time I saw him. 

Hindoo: see Hinpv. 

Hindrance (hi-ndrans), st. Forms: 5-6 hin- 
deraunce, 6 hyndera(u)nce, hindraunee, 6-9 
hinderance, 6- hindrance. [f. HixberR v. + 
-ANCE, after words of F. origin such as 7es7stance.] 
The action or fact of hindering. 

+1. Injury, damage, hurt, disadvantage. Ods. 

1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Songs (Rolls) 11. 176 To 
oure losse and hinderaunce. ¢1460 Sir R. Ros La Belle 
Dame sans Mercie 602 Vhus hurtes ben of dyvers businesse 
Which love hath put to right gret hinderaunce. 1529 
More Comf agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1183/2 That he should 
neuer .-do any other beast anye harme or hynderaunce. 
ts90 Sir J. SmytuH in Lett, Lit. Alex (Camden) 56 ‘The 
book. .is now forbidden to be soulde, greatly tothe hindrance 
of the pore printer. 1597 Morvey Jarod. Alus. 158 Nothing 
may be either added or taken away without great hinder- 
ance to the other parts. 

2. Obstruction, prevention of progress or action. 

1526 Piler, Perf. iW. de W. 1531) 47 b, Which ben great 
let & hynderaunce to the same. 1576 FLeminc /anofé. 
£Lpist. 49 Notwithstanding their impediments, provided for 
my hinderaunce. 1651 Baxter /u/. Bapt. 248 Full liberty 
to speak without hinderance. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. i. 
xi. §4 Reason to doubt whether language. .has contributed 
more to the improvement or hinderance of knowledge. 1856 
Lever Martins of Cro’M. 193 To follow their own wayward 
fancies. without let or hinderance. 1879 F. PoLtox Sport 
Brit. Burmah 11, 5 We went about freely; there was not 
the slightest hindrance. ; 

b. with a and f/. An instance or cause of this; 
an impediment, obstacle. 

1576 F.emine Panopl. /pist, 288 Younge children, whose 
age is ahinderaunce. 1614 Rareicn //ist. World i. (1634) 
32 The Temple.. having received so many hinderances from 
the first foundation to the second of Darius. 1759 tr. 
Dukhamel’s Husb, wt. xii. (1762) 405 With no hinderances or 
obstructions. 1877 Sparrow Ser. iv. 56 They become.. 
hindrances rather than helps in the matter of religion. 

Hence +Hi‘ndrance v. /ravs., to put a hindrance 
in the way of, to hinder. Hi'ndranceful a., full 
of hindrances or obstacles; obstructive. 

1664 M. Casaunon (tide ed. 2) Of the Necessity of Refor- 
mation. .and what (visibly) hath most hindranced it. 1889 
Fr. A. Kempie Far Away & Long Ago iii. 31 The helpful 
or hindranceful damsel Hes condescended .. to endure the 
condition of servant. 

Hind-sight, hindsight. 

l. (Aind-sight, The backsight of a rifle. 

18st Mayne ReEio Scalp Z/unt, xxi, When you squint 
through her hind-sights. 1889 Farmer Americanisms. 

2, (hi-ndsigh?) Seeing what has happened, and 
what ought to have been done, after the event ; 
perception«gained by looking backward: opp. to 
foresight. 

1883 Jrud. Educ. XV11. 264 That a school-man so preter- 
naturally gifted with ‘ hind-sight’ should have been so de- 
fective in ‘fore-sight’. 1895 A. T. Manan in Century Mag, 
Aug. 631/2 Open to the proverbial retort that hindsight is 
always better than foresight. 

+ Hirndsome,a. Obs. rare. [f. Hinpa.) + -SoMme.] 
Situated behind ; hind-. 

1634 T. Jounson Parey's Chirurg. ui. viii. (1678) 60 The 
two hindsom-muscles serving for respiration. 

Hindu, Hindoo (hi‘ndz, hind), sé. and a. 
[a. Pers. 9342 hindu, Urdti hindi, adj. and sb., 


Indian; f. Pers, Je2 Aina, India, Zend herdu, 
Achzmenian iid’ = Skr. sindhu river, spec. the 
Indus, hence the region of the Indus, Sindh; 
gradually extended by Persians, Greeks, and Arabs, 
to northern India as a whole.] 

A. sb, An Aryan of Northern India (Hindustan), 
who rctains the native religion (Hinduism), as dis- 
tinguished from those who have embraced Moham- 
medanism; hence, any one who professes Hinduism; 
applied by Enropeans in a wider sense, in accord- 
ance with the wider application of A/zmdusfan. 

1662 J. Davies tr. AZandelslo's Trav. 74 Vhe King of Cam- 
baya, who was a Hindou, or Indian, that is, a Pagan. 1665 
Sir T. Roe's Voy. E. ind. in P, della Valle's Trav. E. Ind. 
374 The Inhabitants in general of Indostan were all anciently 
Gentiles, called in general Hindoes. 1698 Frrer Acc. /. 
India & P. 113 At the House of an Hindu. 1804 W. 
Tennant Jud. Recreat, (ed, 2) 1. p. xviii, Intelligent natives 
of India, both Mussulmans and Hindoos. 1853 Max Muiter 
Chips (1880) 1, ili, 64 ‘The Hindu was the last to leave the 
central home of the Aryan family, Psd 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
the Hindus or their religion; Indian. 

1698 Fryer Acc. £./udia & P.80 According to the Hindu 
Custom. 1799 CoLesrooke in Life (1873) 432 In the ver- 
nacular dialects, or even in the Hindu language fi. e. San- 
skrit], 1804 W. Tennant /nd. Kecreat. (ed. 2) 1. 36 They 
have ina great measure apostatised from the Hindoo system. 
1858 J. B. Norton fics 30 All the Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan troops in the king’s army bound themselves by an 
oath to defend their sovereign. ; : 

Hence Hinduic, Hindooic (hind#-ik) a. = prec. B. 

1889 R. B. Anoerson tr. Rydberg's Teut. Mythol. 6 The 


| 


HINDWIN. 


Hindooic Aryans were possessors only of Kabulistan and 
Pendschab. 1893 A7ission. Herald (Boston) May 199 A thing 
which. .notall my pundit-ship or Hinduic sastraship can give. 

Hinduism, Hindooism (hi-ndz,iz'm).  [f. 
Tinpv + -1s3.] The polytheistic religion of the 
Hindus, a development of the ancient Brahmanism 
with many later accretions. 

1829 Bengalee 46 Almost a convert to their goodly habits 
and observances of Hindooism. 1858 Max Miutrr Chips 
(1880) IT. xxvii. 304 Hinduism is a decrepit religion, and has 
not many years to live. 1878 A. Burnett in Academy 604/2 
The result of contact with foreigners has always been a 
revival of Hinduism. 

Hinduize, Hindooize (hi:ndz,aiz), v. [f. 
as prec.+-IZE.] ¢rans. To render Hindu in charac- 
ter, customs, orreligion. Hence Hinduized f//. a. 

1857 Sat. Kev. 1V. 460/1 He may become Hindooized him- 
self. 1860 Epwaroes in Alem. Sir H. B. Edwardes (1886) 11. 
296 The Hindoos have Hindooised the Mahommedans in 
India. 1862 Beveripce Hist. Judia 11. iv. vi. 190 Extolled 
by hindooised Europeans. 1871 Tytor Print. Cult. 1. 45 
Lower in culture than some Hinduized nations who have 
retained their original Dravidian speech, the Tamils for 
instance. : 

Hindustani, Hindoostanee (hindsti-ni , 
a. and sé. Also Hindustanee, -sthani, Hindo- 


Stanee, -Stani, -staunee. fa. Urdi (glimg dia 
hindtistani, Pers. (gbwsse hindustint SVEN ay old 


or pertaining to Ilindustan, lit. ‘the country of the 
Windus’ (f, gt:2 Aerdie +b ike -stdn place, 
country): see H1Inpvu. 

To natives. Hindustan is ‘ India north of the Nerbudda, 
exclusive of Bengal and Behar’, or, virtually, the region 
covered by Hindi and its dialects. But from early times. 
foreigners, Me@hammedan and European, have extended it to 
include the whole of the peninsula * from the Himalaya to 
the Bridge (i.e. Adam’s Bridge *, and this is the general 
geographical use.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Hindustan (in the 
stricter sense), or its people or language, esf. the 
language cescribed in B. 2. 

1800 Asiat, Ann. Reg, Suppl. Chron. 11/1 Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Hindustanee language, the universal 
colloquial language throughout India. 1804 W. ‘TENNANT 
Ind. Recreat. (ed, 2) 1. 246 Trial by ordeal .. still keeps its 
place in the Hindostanee code. /di2. 11. 392 The Hindoo- 
stanee and the Persian characters are both used. 1827 D. 
Jounson Ind. Field Sports 210 Fifty people were at a notch, 
or Ifindostanee dance. 1879 F. Pottox Sport Brit. Burmah 
1. 50 Even the Hindoostani mahout forgot about ha-lal-ing, 
and was glad to partake. 

B. sb. 1. A native of Hindustan; a Hindu or 
Mohammedan of Upper India. 

1829 Dengalee 303 A desire to become half Hindoostanee 
and native himself. 1879 F. Pottox Sport Brit. Buramah 
]. 49 He took the best Hindostani and a plucky Burmese 
Mahout with him. 

2. The language of the Mohammedan conquerors 
of Hindustan, being a foim of Hindi with a large 
admixture of Arabic, Persian, and other foreign 
elements; also called C7d#, i.e. caban-i-urdit 
fanguage of the camp, sc. of the Mogul conquerors. 
It now forms a kind of ti2g2a franca over all India, 
varying greatly in its vocabulary according to the 
locality and local language. 

Formerly called /dostan, /ndostans (cf. Scots). By earlier 
writers sometimes applied to Hindi itself, 

(1616 Terry Voy, £. /nd., Coryat (Y.), [Coryate] got a 
great mastery in the Indostan or more vulgar language. 
1772 Hapiey Gram. Indostan Lang. Pref. 11 (Y.) Acon- 
fused mixture of Persian, Indostans, and Bengals.] 1808 
W. Tennant Jud. Recveat. (ed. 2) 111.61 The Hindostanee, 
a kind of dingua Sranka..is the spoken language of India, 
and has become the key to all communication with the 
natives, 1815 Erpninstone Acc. Caubul (1842) 11. 85 The 
western tribes .. understand Persian much more generally 
than the [astern ones do Hindostaunee. 1878 R. N. Cust 
Mod. Langs. . Ind. 47 Hindustani or Urdu is not a terri- 
torial Dialect, but a Lingua-franca, .. It can scarcely be 
said correctly, that it is the common Language of any one 
District, though freely spoken by many classes. 

So Hindoosta‘nish a. 

1811 SHettey Les. to F. Hitchener in Life 1.11 In the true 
style of Hindoostanish devotion. 

Hindward (hoi:ndwgid), a. rare. [A recent 
formation from Hinp a. + -warp: cf. foreward. 
Cf. OE. hinderweard turned backward.] 

1. Towards the rear; backward; posterior. 

1797 CoLerioce Sonn, On Ruined House 12 Thro’ those 
brogues, still tatter'd and betorn, His hindward charms 
gleam an unearthly white. 

2. Backwardin development or progress. 

1868 GLADSTONE Fuv. ALundi viii. § 5 (1869) 258 ‘This in- 
active and hindward deity. 

Hindward, adv. (cf. OE. kindanweard adv. 
‘ toward the farther end ’.] Backward ; towards the 
rear or hinder part. : 

a 1300 £. E. Psalter xxxix. 15 [xl. 14] Pai torne hind-ward, 
and schoned pai be. 1382 Wycuir Ps. Ixix. 4 [Ixx. 3] Be thei 
turned awei hindward, and waxe thei ashamed. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Trey 8553 He had hym of horse, hyndward 
18.. WALKER (Cent.), ‘he thorax has two furrows, 
converge slightly hindward. 

+Hindwin. Obs. rare. [f. H1nD a.: the rest 
uncertain.] The fundament or anus. . 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 22395 All be filthes of his maugh sal brist 


vte at his hindwin [z.7. fondament] for dred he sal haf. 


anon. 
which 


HINEHEDE. 


Hine, obs. or dial. form of Il1np 56.1 and 2; 
var. of Hin prov., HyYNE adv., hence. 

+ Hivnehede. Oés. [f. Aine, inp sb.2 + -hede, 
-HEAD (OE. type */ qe Add).) a. Family, 
household ; company. _b. ? Service. 

a1300 £. E. Psalter xxii]. 28 [27] All hinehedes [Vulg. 
fatriac) of genge fol right, /é¢d. ciii[i]. 14 Forth-ledand.. 
gresse to hinehede [Vulg. serxvitut7] of men swa, Pat pou 
oute-lede fra erthe brede. /éid. cvifi]. 40 [41] He set als 
schepe hine-hede [Vulg. ut oves familias}. 

Hinene, var. IlEN adv., hence. 

|| Hing (hin). Also6 hinge, 7hingh. [Hindi 
hing:—skr. hingu.] The drug asafetida. 

1686 R. Fitcr in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) II. 252 One hundred 
and fourescore boates taden with Salt, Opium, Hinge, l.ead, 
Carpets [etc.]. 1662 J. Davies Mandelslo’s Trav. 84 The 
Hingh, which our Drugsters and Apothecaries call Assa 
Jeatida, comes for the most part from Persia. 1698 Fryer 
Acc, E. India & P. 114 The Natives eat Hing, a sort of 
liquid Assa Fatida, whereby they smell odiously. 1857 
Bettew Jral. Pol. Mission (1862) 270 (Y.) The assafoztida, 
called hang or hing by the natives, grows wild in the sandy 
. -plains..of Afghanistan. 

Hing, obs. and dial. f. Ilanc; obs. pa. t. of 
Tiana ; obs. f. HINGE. 

Hinge (hindz), 54. lorms: 4 heng, heeng, 
4-8 hing, 5-6 henge, hyng, 6 ynge, 6-7 hindge, 
7 hendge, 6- hinge. (ME. heng, heeng:—Olk. 
type *hencg, a deriv. of Ilanc v.: cf. early mod. 
Du. henghe, henghene, ‘hinge, handle (of a pot), 
hook’ (Kilian), MLG. henge, LG. henge, heng, 
hinge of a door or the like. The palatalization of 
the z is not distinctly cvidenced before 1590: but it 
apnea to be now current in all dialects. J 

. The movable joint or mechanism by which a 
gate or door is hung upon the side-post, so as to 
be opencd or shut by being turned upon it. 
¢1380 Sir Ferumé. 2181 So harde he bot..pat pe henges 
bobe barste, & pe stapel bar-with out sprong. 1382 Wyctir 
Prov. xxvi. 14 As a dore is turned in his heeng; so a 
slo} man in his litle bed. 1466 Wann. & flouseh. Exp. 
(Roxb.) 323 To the iren mongyr for neyles, hokes, and 
henges, ilij.s. viij.@. 1494-5 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
Il. 15 Gilbarto Smyth pro pee de hyngis et hukys xviijd/. 
1873-80 Baret Adv. H 464 ‘The Hinge, or hingell of a gate: 
the hooke whereon a dore hangeth. 1592 GreENe Art 
Conny Catch. 1. 12 He getteth the doore off the hindges, 
1616 R.C, Times’ Whistle etc. (1871) 120 Even as the hinges 
doe the dore vpholde. 1634 in //arfer’s Mag. (1884) Dec. 
12/2 To fliuge upalle doores out of hendges. 1762 Fatconer 
Shipwr. 1, 229 On brazen hinges turn'd the silver doors, 
1820 Keats St. Agnes xli, The door upon its hinges groans. 


b. The similar mechanism to provide for the 
tuming or moving in a quartcr or half revolution 
of a lid, valve, etc., or of two movable parts upon 


each other. 

1562 Chtld Marriages 131 She had lost the key of a chest, 
& desired hym to pull out tbe nayles of the hindges. « 1602 
W. Perkins Cases Consc. (1619) 144 The frame of a great 
amphitheater, the two parts wheres were supported onely 
by two hinges. 1715 Laoy M. W. Moxtacu Sassette-Tasle 
43 This snuff-box —on the hinge see briltiants shine. 1825 
J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 266 The hinge of the valve 
[of a pump]. 1874 Boutett Arms & Arm. ili. 45 Guards 
for the face..attached to the cap on each side by hinges to 
give free movement. 

ce. Of bellows: see quot. 

1852 SeipeL Organ 37 The other ends of the bellows 
(where they open widest), called the hinges, are provided 
witb double or triple leathering. 

2. A natural movable joint: sfec. a. that of a 
bivalve shell; b. the cardo or basal part of the 


maxilla in insects. 

1702 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1566 This Shell 
is sometimes near 2 inches long, the hing of which is 1 and 3. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 12 The Bivalve, con- 
sisting of two pieces, united by a hinge, like an oyster. 1851 
Ricwarpson Geol. viii. 242 The hinge is the point of the 
dorsal margin at which bivalve sbells are united. 1852 
Darwin Fertil. Orchids iil. 99 So flexible..is the binge tbat 
the weight of..a fly..depresses the distal portion. 


3. /ransf. The axis of the earth; the two poles 
about which tne earth revolves, and, by extension, 


the four cardinal points. (See CARDINAL @. 4.) 

1300 Cursor M. 22754 He to brin sal se.. bath land and 
see and all thinges, bat ani werlds hald wit hinges. c 1586 
C'tess Pemsproxe Ps. -xxxtx. iv, The heav’n, the earth .. 
The unseene hinge of North and South sustaineth. 1603 
B. Jonson Sejanus v. vi, Shake off the loosned Glob from 
herlong Hing. 1629 Mitton Nativity 122 The Creator..the 
well-balanced World on hinges hung. 1671 —P.A. 1v. 413 
The winds .. rushed abroad From the four hinges of the 
world. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth . (1723) 57 The 
prime Hinge whereon the whole Frame of Nature moves. 
1697 Creech Maanrlius 1. xxxiii. 80 Observe tbe four fixt 
Hinges of the Sky. 

4. fig. That on which something is conceived to 
hang or be supported and to turn; a pivot, prop. 


a. generally. 

1604 SHAKS. Oth, 11 iil, 365 That the probation beare no 
Hindge, nor Loope, To hange a doubt on. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 1. i. (1651) 92 Perturbations. .are..causes 
of Melancholy, turning it out of the hinges of his health. 
1726 Swirt Gulliver 1. vi, We usually cat! reward and pun- 
ishment the two hinges upon which all government turns. 
1781 Cowrer Truth 207 Say, on what hinge does his obedi- 
ence move? 1884 GLADSTONE in Standard 29 Feb. 2/5 
Because the borough franchise as it exists in England..is the 
hinge of the whole Bill. 
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b. The cardinal point of a discussion or con- 
troversy (cf. CARDINAL a. 1); the central principle 
of a thesis. 

1638 Cuituncw. Relig. Prot. 1. iv. § 53. 221 The hinge 
whereon your whole discourse turnes. 1687 R. L'Estrancu: 
Answ, Diss. 8 Vhe Roman-Catholique-infallibility, and the 
Dissenters liberty are the Two Hinges of the Controversie 
here in Debate. 1 Junius Lett. xvi. 71 This is not the 
hinge on which the debate turns. 1853 Marsnen Farly 
Purit. 224 The nature of the sacraments. .was the hinge of 
the whole controversy with Romie. 

c. A turning-point, critical point, crisis. 

1927 in Wodrow Corr. (1843) I11. 303 So it stands till to- 
morrow ; when, may the Lord direct! for this is the very 
hinge of the present cause. 1775 Burke Corr. (1844) 11. so 
The hinge between war and peace is, indeed, a dangerous 
juncture to ministers. 1886 SpurGEON 7 reas. Dav. Ps. cxxix. 
4 Here is the hinge of the condition; this makes the turning 

oint of Israel's distress. 1887 Bowen Virg. Ainetd \. 672, 

tremble when Juno welcomes the guest; Ne’er, at the 
hinge of an hour so great, will she slumber or rest. 

5. Phrase. Off the hinges, + oul of (the, hinges: 
unhinged; out of order; in (or into) disorder, 
physical or moral. Cf, ont of harre, WARRE 3. 

1611 Cotcr., Hallchrené, sad, crest-fallen, heauie-looking, 
drooping ; off the hindges, cleane out of heart. 1630 ILEN- 
NaRD tr. Charron’s Wd. 1. xiv. § 15 (1670) 58 The wildest 
and best Poets do love sometimes to play the fool, and to 
leap out of the hinges. c1645 Howext Lett. (1650) 111. 86 
All businesses here are off the hinges. 1708 Mottrevx 
Rabelais iv. xix. (1737) 8o We are..oui of Tune, and off the 
Hinges. 1828 Craven Dial., Hinges, * Yo be off t' hinges.’ 
To be out of health. 

IE. 6. dal, The ‘pluck’ (heart, liver, and 
Inngs) of a beast. Also HENGE, hange. 

1469 [see Hence]. 1787 Guose Proz. Gloss., Hinge, the 
liver and pluck of asheep for dog’s meat. Jest, 1825 Britton 
Beanties Wiltsh. WY. Gloss. (E.D.S.", Hinge, the heart, liver, 
and lungs ofa shcep or pig. 1890 Gloncestersh. Gloss., Hinge, 
or /nge. 1893 Wiltsh. Gloss., Hinge, Henge. 

TIL. 7. atirté.and Comb.,ashinge-band,-maker, 
-guestion ; hinge-likead).; hinge-waysadv.; hinge- 
area Conch.): see quot. 1872; hinge-bound a., 
having the movement ofthe hinge obstructed; hinge- 
joint | Avat.), a joint whose movement can only 
be in one plaue (e.g. that of the elbow or knee) ; 
aGINGLYMUS ; double hinge-joint (see quot. 1886) ; 
hinge-knife, a clasp knife, opening and shutting 
with a hinge or joint; hinge-line (Conch.): see 
quot. 1888; hinge-pin, a pin or pintle which 
fastens together the parts of a hinge; hinge-tooth 
(Conch.), one of the teeth or projections on one 
valve of a bivalve mollusc which fit into corre- 
sponding indcntations in the other valve. 

1872 NicHotson Palzont. 200 The beaks of the dorsal and 
ventral valves are separated from one another by a narrower 
or wider space, which is termed the ‘*hinge-area’. 1842 
Mech, Mag. XXXVI. 303 They [sluice doors] were fre- 
quently "hinge-bound and ctogged up. 1802 Pacey .Vat. 
Theol. viii. (1830) 64 The head rests immediately upon the 
uppermost part of the vertebra, and is united to it bya *hinge- 
joint; upon which joint the head plays freely forward and 
backward. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., H1inge-joint, double, one in 
which the articulating surfaces of each bone are concave in 
one direction and convex in the direction at right angles, as 
in the carpo-metacarpal joint of the thumb. 1897 Mary 
Kincstey W. Africa 330 *Hinge-knives are apt to close 
on your own fingers. a 1832 BestHam Deontology (1834) 
I. 341 Butdothey turn on these four *hinge-like virtues? 1849 
Murcnison Stluria ix. 192 The species have generally a 
roundish outline, with one valve convex..and the *hinge- 
line straight. 1888 Rottestox & Jackson Anim. Life 124 
Each valve [of the shell] presents a short straight margin, 
the hinge-line, along heh it is united to its fellow. 1725 
Lond. Gaz. No. 6388/7 Oliver Wolfe, .. *Hinge-maker. 1881 
Greener Gun 216 The distance from the face of the breach- 
action to the *hinge-pin has been considerably shortened. 
1858 Princeton Rev. Jan. 139 These are *hinge-questions upon 
which Mr. Brownson observes a prudent retinency. 1851-6 
Woopwarp J/ollusea 57 The genera of bivalves have been 
characterised by the number ano position of their ” binge-teeth. 

Hinge, v. [f. Hince sé.] 

1, trans. To bend (anything) as a hinge. 

1607 SHAKS, Timon tv, ili. 211 Be thou a Flatterer now.. 
hindge thy knee. 1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 23 Nov., The 
wealthiest. .city in America bows the neck, and hinges the 
knee, and crooks to the control of this man. 

2. To attach or hang with or as with a hinge. 

1758-65 Gotpsm. Ess., Eng. Clergy Wks. (Globe) 293 2 
The vulgar... whose behaviour ..is totally hinged upon 
their hopes and fears. 1804 W. Taytor in Ann. Rev, II. 
365 Tbe laws, which hinge gaming transactions on a mere 
principle of honor. 1879 M. Partison A/i/ton vi. 70 Hooker's 
elaborate sentence. .is composed of parts so hinged. 

3. tnir. To hang and tnrn ov, asa door on its post. 

1719 Srotswoon in W. S. Perry //ist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 
I. 206 The law you hinge on. 1795 Burke Cor”. (1844) IV. 
317 Their adversaries endeavoured to give this colour to the 
contest, and to make it hinge on tbis principle. 1835 THirt- 
watt Greece 1. ili. 75 The point on which the decision must 
finally hinge. 1886 Boof:sedler Jan. 4/1 THe destinies of the 
Empire are found to hinge on some Asiatic question. 

Hence Hinging v4/. sb. (also attrtb.). 

1825 J. Nicno.son Operat. Mechanic 591 Some informa- 
tion on tbe subject of hinging in general. 1846 Ruskin od. 
Paint. 1.1. 1. vii. § 27 Peculiar and hinging points on wbicb 
the rest are based. 2 

Hinged (hindgd), a. [f. Hince sd. + -Ep*.] 
Having a hinge or hinges; turning on hinges. 

@ 1672 FLATNAN Poems, To Orinda (1674) 2 Distinguish ’t 
only from the common Croud, By an hing’d Coffin or a 
Holland Sbroud. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 


HINNY. 


159 ote, In certain species of Microyteryx .. there is a 
hinged and toothed mandible. 

Hingeless (hindzlés), a. [f. Ilixce sd. + 
-LESS.} Without a hinge or hinges. 

1614 Sytvester Litt, Bartas 264 lis a wondrous thing 
to see that mighty Mound, Hingeless and Axless, turn so 
swiftly round. 1854 Woopwarn Wollusca uu. 235 Craniada:: 
shell orbicular, calcareous, hingeless. 1882 Century Mag. 
Apr. 912/2 Hingeless doors and shutters. 

Hinger, -ing, obs. Sc. ff. of HANGER, -1NG. 

Hingle jhing'l), hengle ‘he'ng'l). Ods. exe. 
dial. forms: 4 heengle, 4-6 hengle, ; hengel, 
-yl 1, -ylle, 6 hengil, hingil, hyngel, -yll, 6-7 
(9 dial.) hingel, 7 -ell, 9 dal. hingle; also B. 6 
hanggell. [MI°. Aencle :—OFK. type *Agrige/, corresp. 
to Mlbu., MLG., MIIG. Aengel, Ger. hangel:— 
*hangrlo-,agent-n. f. stem of Tlanc v. : cf. H1NcE.] 

A hinge: esp. that part of the hinge which is 
attached to the gate or door, and tums upon 
the crook or pintle fixed on the post. 

Also draé. that part by which anything is hung. 

¢ 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw.in Wright Voc. 170 Verteveles, 
hengles. 1382 Wyctir Ned. ili. 13 Thei..setten his 3ate 
leuis, and lokis, and henglis. — /sa. vi. 4 To-moued 
ben the thresholdes of the heenglis fro the vois of the 
criende. 1481-90 //owward /louseh. Bhs, (Roxb.) 211 A peyer 
of hokys, and the hengelis fora dore. 1487 Churchiv, Acc. 
Higteft Nichols 1797), Paid for hokes and hengles unto 
the skolehouse dore. 1553 Brecon Aelignues of Kome 1563) 
258 The Apostolike See..is the heade and the hanggell 
(Cardo) of all other sees. For as the doore is gouerned by 
the hanggell: so are all churches gouerned and ruled by the 
authoritye of that see. 1594 Butnpevit &verc. vill. ted. 7) 
749 Upon which two Poles, otherwise called the hookes or 

engils of the Wor!d, the heavens doe turne round abont the 
earth. 1639 WS. Acc. Stockton, Norfolk (N.), Item, for the 
hingels ofthosedoores. a 1825 Forsy Voc. F. Anglia, llinele 
(x)asinall hinge, (2) a snare of wire ; moving easily, and closing 
like ahinge. [1886 5. JV. Linc, Gloss., /fingle, the handle 
ofa pot or bncket, by which it hangs.] 


Hingle, dial. form of INGLE. 
+ Hink, sé.! Sc. Obs. ge from ITINK @. 


Some would identify it with OF. faca doubt, question, 
scruple. Lut the prefixing of a non-ctymological / is against 
Sconish practice.] 

Faltering, hesitation, misgiving. 

¢ 1614 J. Metvitt A utobiog{1842) 423 But the doing of it.. 
wasa grait hink in my hart, and wrought sear remorse. 1668 
M. bruce Serm. in Nirkton's Hist, Ch. Scot. vii. (1817) 273, 
I have ay a hink in my heart about the Covenant. 1678 
fist. Indulgence Ep. in G. Hickes Spirit of opery (1680) 
74 They can..hold up their face, and affirm, without hinck 
or hesitation, that [e1c.]. 1709 M. Bruce Soul-Confrrut. 
8 (Jam.) He comes to..a full assurance that he can say, We 
are stire we have not a hink in our hearts about it. 

+ Hink, sd.2 Ods. local. See quots. 

1744-50 W. Exxvis J/od. Husbandm. \V. wm. 42 Here 
[Sandwich, Kent] they cut their drilled field-pease with 
what they call Hooks and Hincks. 1887 Aen? Gloss., 
4fink, a hook at the end of a stick, used for drawing and 
lifting back the peas, whilst they were being cut with the 
pea-hook. The pea-hook and hink always went together. 

+ Hink, v. Sc. Ods. [perh. a. ONorse Aiska to 
limp, hobble: cf. MIIG., MLG., MDu. Aznken to 
limp, halt.) ¢#¢r. ? To halt; to falter. 

¢ 1450 Henryson in Bannatyne MS. 133 Yan) Thy helth 
sall hynk, and tak a hurt bu1 hone. 1697 Cretanp Poems 
tos (Jam.) Any that saw his strange deport, Perceiv'd his 
maw to hink and jarr. 

Hinkling, obs. var. of INKLING. 

Hinmaist, -mest, dial. ff, Hixpsiost. Hin- 
na‘h, var. Henna. Hinne, var. Ilex adv. Obs. 

+ Hinniate, v. Obs. rare—° [irreg. f. L. 
hinni-re + -aTE.) ‘To neigh’ (Cockeram 1623). 

Hinnible (hinibl), a. [f. late L. Avnnibilts, 
f. hinnire to neigh.] Able to neigh or whinny. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Hinnible, that can neigh as a 
horse, apt to neigh. 1719 D'Urrey /rl/s 11872) HII. 316 
Achilles .. Was taught by the Centaur’s rational parts the 
Hinnible to bestride. 1860 Manse Proleg. Log. vi. 204 
If he [the logician] is bound to know, as a matter of fact, 
that men are rational and horses binnible. 

Hinny hini), 56. [f L. Aénnus (in same 
sense): cf. Gr. ivvos, yivvos.] The offspring of a 


she-ass by a stallion. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 55/2 An Hinnus is less than 
a Mule .. called also an Hinnulus or little Hinne. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. ix. (1873) 261 Both the mule and the 
hinny resemble more closely the ass than the horse. 1862 
Hexcey Lect. Wrkg. Men gx It is a very rare thing to see 
a Hinny in this untry. 1890 O. Crawrtrp Round 
Calendar Portugal 308 He loads a little swift-pacing ass 
or hinny mule witb his wares. 

Hinny (hini), v Also 5 henny, hyney, 6 
hynny. [In 15th c. henay, ad. F. hennir to 
neigh; in current form conformed to L. A‘nnire.] 
intr. To neigh as a horse, to whinny. Hence 
Hinnying vé/. sb. and ppl’ a. 

c1400 tr, Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, (E. E. T. S.) 89 
Alle pe hors of pyn ost shal noght cesse to henny to pou 
doo awey pe stoon. /é/d. 97 Hyneyinge of hors, chaterynge 
of bryddes. 1530 Patscr. 5685/1 Me thynketh this horse 
hynnyeth for yonder mare. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 
xvi, 577 The Child loved a Foal .. tbe hinnying whereof 
when he heard [etc.]. 1880 acm. Mag. Jan. 217/2 The 
sturdy colt that hinnied and snickered round its mother. | 
Jig. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fairv. iii, Take no part with 
the wicked, young gallant; he neigbeth and hinnieth ; alt 
is but hinnying sophistry. 


HINT. 


Hinny, hinnie, Sc. and orth. form of Honey. 

Hint (hint), st. Also 7 hent. [app. a deriv. 
of HExt z. to lay hold of, seize, grasp; cf. Hent 
sb, The general notion appears to be something 
that is or may be seized or taken advantage of.] 

+1. An occasion; an opportunity. (In quot. 

1621, ?something to lay hold of,a ‘handle’.) Oés. 

1604 Suaks. O74. 1. ili. 142 Wherein of Antars vast, and 
Desarts idle..It was my hint to speake. 1610 — Tem). 
tt. i, 3 Our hint of woe Is common. 1611 — Cy-md. v. v. 172 
Hearing vs praise our Loues of Italy .. This Posthumus .. 
tooke his hint, And .. he began His Mistris picture. 1621 
W. Scrater 7ythes 199 Gaue euer man hent to his Argu- 
ment from the matter of Abrahams Tithing? 1750 Jornxson 
Rambler No. 14 ? 15 To watch the hints which conversa- 
tion offers, for the display of their particular attainments. 
1768 Ross Helenore 102z (Jam.) For fear I lost the hint. 
1818 Scott Hrt, Afid/. xvii, It is my hint to speak, 

+ b. Time, occasion (of action); moment (Sc.). 
a1670 Hacker Adbp. Williams u. (1692) 57 What colour 
and tincture you give them in that hint, you shall know 
them hy it for many years after. 1768 Ross Helenore 98 
(Jam.) And in a hint he claspt her hard and fast. 

2. A slight indication intended to be caught by 
the intelligent; a suggestion or implication con- 
veyed in an indirect or covert manner. 

1604 Saks. O¢h.1. iii. 166 Vpon this hint I spake. 1609 
ee Sel. Wom... i, The least hint given him of his 
wife now will make him raile desperatly. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoves (1673) 82, I will give you some little hints of her 
shape and manner of growth. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxxi. 
(1700) 352 Here are not general Words, ambiguous Expres- 
sions, or remote Hints, but a Thread of a full and clear 
Discourse. 1711 Apptson Sfect. No. 31 ? 1 He had taken 
the Hint of it from several Performances which he had seen 
upon our Stage. 1759 JouHNson fdler No. 46 ? 4 She loves 
a sharp girl that can take a hint. 1849 Macautay Hist. 
#ng. vi. UH. 150 The king eagerly caught at the hint. 1850 
Tennyson /n Mem. xiv, And I perceived no touch of 
change, No hint of death in all his frame. 

3. Comb. (nonce-wils.) 

1671 GranviLt Disc, WM. Stubbe 34 Put these Passages into 
your Hint-hox, or into your Snuff-box, if you think fit. 
21680 Butter Nem. (1759) 11. 294 The Hint-Keeper of 
Gresham College is the only competent Judge to decide the 


Controversy. 
Hint (hint), [f. Hint sé., serfse 2.] 


1. trans. To give a hint of; to suggest or indi- 
cate slightly, so that one’s meaning may be caught 
by the intelligent. a. with simple obj. 

1648 Hunting of Fox 13 It will not he amisse to hint hoth 
unto you. 1665 J. JANE in Wicholas Papers (Camden) III. 
228 The reason I formerly hinted to you. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 209 Which.. may hint us the reason of that so 
much admired appearance..in mother of Pearl-shells, 1725 
De For Voy. ronnd World (1840) 241 The Doctor hinted 
it to me. 1790 Patey /fore Paul, Rom. i. 10 Nothing is 
yet said or fined concerning the place. 1849 MacavuLay 
Hist. Eng. iii, 1. 387 Oates .. had iced a suspicion that 
the Jesuits were at the hottom of the scheme. 

b. with obj. clause. 

1665 Hooke Sicrogr.157 ‘To hint that it is not safe to 
conclude any thing to be positively this or that. 1743 Joun- 
son Let. to Cave Aug. in Boswell, As you hinted to me that 
you had many calls formoney. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. 
Countries 1.174 It was hinted to the elderly Frenchman 
that their nocturnal departure hoded no good. 

2. intr, Hint at: to make a slight, but intelli- 
gible suggestion of; =1 a. 

007 Avpison Pref. Dryden's Georg. (1721) 204 Agriculture 
ought to he some way hinted at throughout the whole 
Poein. 1735 Lp. Harpwicke in W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius 
(1817) IL. 986, 1 never heard such a justification in an action 
for a libeleven hinted at. 1885 HawtHorne fy. § [t. Frods. 
II. 218 The spectator’s imagination completes what the 
artist merely hints at. 

te. To give a hint to (a person). Ods. rare. 

1658 Sin T. Browne //ydriot, Ep. Ded. A iij, We were 
hinted by the occasion, not catched the opportunity to 
write of old things, or intrude upon the Antiquary. 

3. quasi-frans. (xonce-uses.) To send off, do away, 
by a hint. 

1829 Marrvat J. Wildmay ii, 1 was therefore ‘hinted 
off’, 1830 Fraser's Vag. 1. 182 He hints away every 
merit poor old Sherry could claim. 

Hence Hinted /7/. a. (whence Hintedly adv.) ; 
Hinting v/. sb. and ff/. a. (whence Hintingly 
adv.). 

18z0 L. Hunt fudscator No. 15 (1822) 1.115 The more 
obscure and awful hintings of the world unknown. @1845 

oop Lamia i. 55 If my brows, Or any hinting feature, 
show dislike, 1846 Ruskin M/od. Paint. 1. 1. 11. v. § 10 She 

always tells a story, however hintedly and vaguely. 1851 
THackerav Eng, Hum, iv, (1858) 191 There is a peculiar, 
hinted, pathetic sweetness and melody. 1892 Cassedl’s Fam. 
Mag. Aug. 536/1 ‘{It] might as well stand in my hedroom’, 
Aston hintingly said. 

Hint: sce J1env v. and sé,, HIND a. 

Hinter (hinter). [f. Hint v, + -er1.] One 
who or that which hints or gives a hint. 

@ 1659 C.evetanD Lord. Lady 19 Vhe hinter at each turn 
of Covent Garden. .the rohust Church warden Of Lincoln's 

Inn hack-corner. 1765 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 145/1 ‘Vhe 
hinter of it intitled to parliamentary reward, 1838 SouTHEy 
Lett, (1856) 1V. 544 Three poems, all designed as hinters .. 
Requiring them to mend their speed. 

|| Hinterland (hintarlénd). [a. Ger. Ainder- 
land, {. hinter- behind + Jand \and.] ‘The district 
behind that lying along the coast (or along the 
shore of a river); the ‘back country’. 

1890 Spectator 19 July, The delimitation of the Hinterland 
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hehind Tunis and Algiers. 1891 Daily News 12 June 5,2 
Lord Salishury even recognises .. the very modern doctrine 
of the Hinterland, which he expounds as meaning that 
‘those who possess the coast also possess the plain which 
is watered hy the rivers that run to the coast’, 1897 
Mary Kinostey W. Africa 408 The inhahitants of the 
shores and hinterland of Corisco Bay are. .savages. 

Hip (hip), s6.t Forms: 1 hype, 3 heppe, 3-4 
hupe, 4-5 hepe, 4-7 hippe, 5 hype, 5-6 hyppe, 
6-7 hyp, 4-hip. [OE. 4yfe mase.=OLG. *hupi 
(MDu. hope, hope, hépe, huepe, Du. heup fem.), 
OHG. huf, pl. Aufi (MHG. huf, pl. hiiffe, Ger. 
hufte fem.), Goth. hups, pl. Aufezs:—OTent. 
*hupi-z, pre-Teut. *kudis.] 

1. The projecting part of the body on each side 
formed by the lateral expansions of the pelvis and 
upper part of the thigh-bone, in men and quadru- 
peds; the haunch. Also used for the hip-joint. 

97 Biecki. Hom. 11 Anra gehwyle hafde sweord ofer his 
hype. cu1000 ELFric Gloss.in Wr.-Wilcker 159/43 Clunes, 
hypas. a 1225 Aner. XR. 280 He iseih hu ueole pe grimme 
wrastlare of helle hreid up on his hupe. ¢ 1325 Poewe Times 
Edw. 11, 134 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 329 A litel lettre Ina 
hox upon his hepe. 1382 Wycuiir Gen. xxiv. 3 Put thin 
hoond vndir myn hip [Vulg. fose7). ¢ 1386 CHaucer /’rol, 
472 A foot mantel ahoute hir hipes [v.77 hypes, hepis, 
hippes, hupes) large. ¢1475 Péct. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
730/8 Hic lumbus,ahepe. ¢1489CAxt0Nn Sonnes of Aymon 
x. 267 Wounded hym sore vpon his hippe. 1581 Mutcaster 
Positions vi. (1887) 48 Daunsing .. strengtheneth weake 
hippes, fainting legges. 1650 BULWER Al xthropomet. xxi. 233 
They were lame, and their Hyps contracted and crainpt. 
1753 Hocartu Anal, Beanty x. 60 To he held fast to the 
out-side ofthe hip. 1882 Ouiba Jarennua 1.110 Her hands 
lightly resting on her hips. 

Jig. 1879 J. Burroucus Locusts & W. [loney 127 A little 
trout-lake which the mountain carried high on his hip. 

+b. A projecting part of female dress, covering 
the hip. Os, 
ha STEELE Tatler No. 245 Pp 2 [She] carried off the 
owing Goods..Two Pair of Hips of the newest Fashion. 
c. Zool, ‘The first joint of the leg in the Arthro- 
poda: =Coxa 2. 

1834 [see Coxa 2]. 1834 M°Murtrie Cuvier’s Anin, 
Kingd, 307 Their legs .. are composed of seven joints, of 
which the two first form the hip, the third the thigh, the 
fourth and fifth the tibia, and the two others the tarsus, 

2. Phrases. a. Down in the hip(s: said of a 
horse when the hatunch-bone is injured ; hence fg., 
out of sorts, out of spirits. (Cf. also Hip 56.3) 

1729 Swirt Grand Question Debated 178 The Doctor was 
plaguily down in the hips. 1865 Youatt /forse xvii. (1872) 
382 The horse is then said to be down in the hip. 

b. Ox or upon the hip (usually, to take, get, have 
one on the hip, phrases takcu from wrestling): at 
a disadvantage ; in a position in which onc is likely 
to be overthrown or overcome. 

1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 90, I shrew you so smart, 
And me on my hyppys, bot if Igart Abate. 1587 Gotvinc 
De Mornay i. 9 If these..be hut taken on the hip, they fall 
to quaking, they crie out vnto heauen. 1591 HaRINGTON 
Orl. Fur, xivi. cxvii. 4 To get the Pagan on the hippe: 
And hauing caught him right, he doth him lift, By nimble 
sleight. 1596 Suaks. Merch. V. iv. i. 334 Now infidell 
I haue thee on the hip. 1602 Warner Add, Eng. x. lix. 
(1612) 260 When Dauid seem‘d, in common sence, alreadie 
on the hip. 1655 Gurnate Chr. in Arm. t. § 4 (1669) 63/2 
Sometimes the Christian hath his Enemy on the hip, yea, 
onthe ground. a1700 B.E. (ict. Cant. Crew, s.v., Upon the 
f{ip, at an Advantage, in Wrestling or Business. 1865 
Trottore Belton Est, xvii. 199 Feeling that she had the 
culprit on the hip. 

+c. 70 fetch over the hips: see quots. Obs. 

1§86 Hooker Giradd. [red. in [[olinshed 11. 89/1 The lord 
Thomas heing iustice or vicedeputie..fetcht both the Alens 
so roundlie ouer the hips .. as they were the more egerlie 
spurd to compasse his confusion. 1624 SANNERSON 12 Serne. 
(1637) 184 Could any of you take it well at your neighhours 
hand, should hee .. fetch yon over the hippe upon a hranch 
of some blinde, uncouth, and pretermitted Statute? 

da. (hp and thigh: with overwhelming blows 
or slaughter; unsparingly. Usually with swzcse or 
the like. (Of Biblical origin.) 

1560 Biste (Genev.) Pudy. xv. 8 He smote them hippe and 
thigh with a mighty plague. a 164 Br. Mountacu Atc/s 
% Mon. (1642) 115 Destroy all opposition whatsoever, Hip 
and Thigh.. Root and Branch. 1832 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Wom, 238 Moreover it is written that my race Hew'd 
Ammon, hip and thigh, from Aroer On Arnon unto Minneth. 
1863 Wuyte Metvitte Gladiators 1. 255 To smite the 
heathen hip-and-thigh with the edge of the sword. 

attrib. 1832 Soutney in QO. Rev. XLVH. 502 A hip-and- 
thigh reformer .. has replied to Lord Nugent. 

&%. Arch. a. A projecting inelined edge ona roof, 
extending from the ridge or apex to the eaves, and 
having a slope on each side; the rafter at this edge, 
the hip-rafter: see also attrib. uses in 4c. 

1690 Leysourn Cu7s. Math, 901 The Bricklayer some- 
times will require to have running measure for Hyps and 
Valleys. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 240 Here at London, 
the Vallies are commonly tiled with Plain Tiles, and the 
Hips with Ridge..Tiles. 1828 Hutton Course Afath. 11. 
87 When the angle hends inwards, it is called a valley ; but 
when outwards, it is called a hip. 1887 Homaop. World 
1 Nov. 511 The ridges, hips, and finials are of terra cotta. 

b. A spandrel: see quot. 

1726 Leoni Alberti’s Archit. 1. 55/2 The vacuities .. left 
between the hack..of the Arch, and the upright of the Wall 
it is turn’d from, call’d hy Workmen, the Hips of the Arch. 

4. attrib, and Comb. a. altrzb. Reaching up to 
the hips. (See also £i/-ba/h in b.) 
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HIP. 


1883 Pall Mall G. 6 Apr. 7/1 Two indiarubher hip fishing 
stockings. 

b. Comb, in sense 1, as hip-ache; hip-deep adj. ; 
hip-bath, a bath in which a person can sit immersed 
up to the hips; hip-belt, antiquary’s name for a 
belt worn diagonally about the left hip and the 
right side of the waist, a pait of medizeval armour: 
hip-disease, a disease of the hip-joint, character- 
ized by inflammation, fungous growth, and caries 
of the bones; +hip-evil = hip-disease; +hip- 
halt a., lame in the hip, limping; + hip-hap, a 
covering for the hips; hip-lock, in /Vresiling, 
a close grip in which one contestant places a hip 
or leg in front of the other, and attempts to swing 
him over this to the ground; hip-pain, pain in 
the hip-joint, H1p-cour ; hip-pocket, a pocket in 
a pair of trousers, just behind the hip; hip- 
revolver, one carried in the hip-pocket; hip- 
strap, a strap lying on the horse’s hips, and 
supporting the breeching in a carriage-barness. 
Also HIp-BoNE, etc. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 47 Even the *hip- 
hath, however, though it mitigates the pain, occasionally 
does nothing more. 1860 /d/ustr. Lond. News 26 May 
503/ Hip haths and sponge baths, of the Lest designs. 1874 
BoutEtn Arms & Arm. x. 197 From the *hip-belt was 
suspended, on the left side, the long sword. /dé2. 203 
In some few instances, however, the hip-helt appears worn 
over the taces. 1897 Pall Mall Mag. Dec. 507 My carriers 
..were *hip-deep in the grass. 1879 S57. George’s Hosp. Rep. 
IX. 329 Her right lower limh was wasted and shortened 
from old *hip-disease. 1782 W. HeBERDEN Comune. xxi. 
(1806) 107 The *hip-evil evidently belongs to the scrofula. 
1390 Gower Conf. Il. 159 Therto he was “hippe-halt. a 1600 
Turn. Tottenham 218 Some come hyp halt, and some 
trippand. a 125 Fretcher Love's Cure 1. ii, A pox o’ this 
filthy fardingale, this *hip-hape! 1888 Century Mag. 
July 373/2 The Tartar..caught him around the hody, 
and, with a *hip-lock and a tremendous heave, threw him 
over his head, 1727 Bravtey Fam. Dict. s.v. Elin, An 
admirable Remedy for the Sciatica, or *Hip-pain. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 16 July 7/1 Drawing his own six-shooter from 
his *hip-pocket. 1898 DoyLe 7yag, Korosko iv. 109 I’ve 
got a little *hip revolver which they have not discovered. 
1794 W. FeLton Carriages (1801) II. Gloss., *#ip Straps, 
a part of the harness, which lies on the hips or the horse, and 
buckles to the hreeching tugs, which it supports. 

ec. Cond. in sense 3, as hip-knob, a knob or 
ornament surmounting the hip of a roof; hip- 
mould, -moulding, (a) the mould or templct by 
which the hip of a 10of is set out; (6) the ‘back’ 
or outer angle of the hip (Chambers Cyc/. 1727- 
41); hip-pole, a pole supporting the hip-rafter ; 
hip-rafter, the rafter extending along the hip of 
a roof; hip-tile, a tile of special shape used at 
the hip of a roof; hip-truss, a combination of 
timbers supporting the hip-rafter. Also H1p-noor. 

1849 Fcclesiologist \X. 71 A barge-board, having a cross, 
with sunken trefoiled panels for a *hip-knob. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc.156 Back or* Hip-molding, the backward Hips 
or Valley-Rafters in the way of an Angle for the back part 
of a Building. 1782 Phil. Trans. LXXII1. 367 This *hip- 
pole was supported, at its proper distance from the *hip- 
rafter, by an iron-strap, or holdfast. 1703 Moxon Jfech. 
Exerc. 240*Hip Tiles, which are used sometimes for.. Hips 
of Rooffs. 1842-76 Gwitt Archét. § 1836 Ridge roof and 
hip tiles are formed cylindrically, to cover the ridges of 
houses. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV, 284/2 The true 
shape of the *hip-truss, 

Hip (hip), hep (hep), 56.2 Forms: a, 1 héope, 
hiope, 4-5 hepe, 4-6 heppe, 5 heepe, 7 hepp. 
6-hep. 8. 5 hipe,6hipp,6-hip. [OE. dope. 
Atofe wk. fem., from same root as OS. hzofo, OHG. 
hiufo, hiafo, MHG. hiefe wk. masc., thorn-bush, 
bramble :—OTeut. types *heupdn-, *heufon-. The 
regular mod. repr. of OE. kdopfe, ME. Aépe, would 
be hepe or heep; hep and hip appear to be due re- 
spectively to ME. and mod.Eng. shortening of 2] 

The fruit of the wild rose, or of roses in general. 

a. ¢72§ Corpus Gloss. 1858 Sicomoros, heopan. c¢ 1000 
Sac. Leechd. 11. 96 Genim brer pe hiopan on weaxap. 
¢1000 ‘AELFRic Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 133/36 Butunns, 
heope. 13.. A. Ads. 4983 Hawen, hepen, slon, and rabben. 
c1350 Well, Paterne 1811 Hawes, hepus, & hakernes & be 
hasel-notes. ¢1386 CHaucer Sir Thofas 36 Sweete as is 
the Bremhul flour That bereth the rede hepe [v. ~~. heepe, 
heppe, hipe}]. 1483 Cath. Angi. 183/2 An Heppe, cormzs. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans E va, Hawys and heeppes and other 
thyngs ynow. 1562 Turner Herbal 11, 119 Let them. .take 
hede that make tartes of Heppes. 1565 Gotpinc Ovti's 
Met. 1. (1593) 4 Men themselves .. Did live hy respis, heps 
and haws, 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 633 It may hee Heps and 
Brier-Berries would doe the like. 1648 SANDERSON Sern. 
II. 247 Hepps and haws grow in every hedge. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. v. 52 Vhe hep which is the fruit 
of it [rose], 1861 S. Tuomson Weld Fé. un. (ed. 4) 265 Let 
us take the rose hep, 1883 Century Wag. XXVE. 354 Con- 
tent to gather the hepsand sow the seed. . 

B. 14.. [see a quot. c1386). 1581 RicnE Farez. Jit. 
Prof, Diij, Hippes, Hawes, and Slowes 1591 SPENSER 
M. Hubberd 948 Eating hipps, and drinking watry fome. 
1601 Hottann Pliny I. 361 A red berry like to the hips of 
an Eglantine. 1711 Appison Spect. No. 69 P 5 That no 
Fruit grows Originally among us, besides Hips and Haws, 
Acorns and Pig-Nuts. 1784 Cowrer 7as& 1. 120, I fe 
on scarlet hips and stony haws. 1840 Hoop Kilmansecg, 
Courtship xix, Pretty Cis... Who blushes as red as haws 
and hips. «@1861 Mrs. Browninc De Profundis ix, Vhe 
little red hip on the tree. 
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b. Comsd., as hep- or hip-berry, -bramble, -briar, 
-vose, -Stone, -thorn, -tree. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 266 Weophremles leaf. a 1387 
Sinon, Barth, 36 Rosa canina.,heppe-brer, ¢ 1450 A/phita 
157 s.v. Rubus, hepebrentbel. 1483 Cath. Angt, 183/2 An 
Heppe tre (A. Hepe tre), cornus. 1513 Dovctas ness 
ut. d. 46 Quhar hepthorne buskis on the top grew hie. 1770 
Warine in Phi, Trans. LXI1. 379 Almost as frequent as 
the common heptree. 1797 W. Jounston tr. Beckonann's 
Envent. 1. 215 The wax almost resemnbles the hip-stone. 1829 
Grover //ist. Derby 1. 116 Red dog rose or hep tree. 

Hip (hip), 54.3 Also f/, hipps. [A variant of 
Ilyp, abbreviation of Ayfochondria. The spelling 
with y is more usnal in the sb.; but z prevails in 
the vb. and derivatives.] Morbid depression of 
spirits; the ‘ blnes’. 

1710 Tatler No. 230 ? 5 Will Hazzard has got the Hipps, 
having Iustto the Tune of Five Hundr'd Pound. 1725 Baitey 
Erasm, Collog. (1877) 130(1).) When he is neither ina passion, 
nor in the hipps [so¢/crfis), nor in liquor. 1762 C. Jousxston 
Reverie (1763) 1. 229 That..sentimental strain gives me the 
hip. ¢c1800R. Cumpert.ann John de Lancaster (1809) 1.256 
You have caught the hip of your hypochondriac wife. 

+ Hip, v.! Os. or dial, lorms: 3-4 huppe, 
4 hupe, (/a. ¢. 3 hupts, 4 hipte), 4-5 hyppe, 
hippe, 7- hip. [ME. Aiippe, Ay ppe:—OE. type 
*hyppan =OHG. *hupfen, MUG. and Ger. hipfen, 
Goth. type *kuppjan. This word is not found in 
the early stage of any of thelangs.: cf. OE. hoppian, 
ON. hoppa to or.) 

L. intr. To hop; now xorth to hop on one foot. 

A bird is said to ‘hop' on two feet, a man to ‘hip’ on one, 

a1250 Owl ¥ Night. 1636 Pe nihtegale .. hupte uppon on 
blowe ris. ¢ 1300 S¢. Brandan 502 He hipte him amidde 
the see out of the schip biside. 1340 Hampoce /?r. Conse. 
1539 Some gas hypand als aka, 13 .Gaw.§ Gr. Ant.145) 
pe hede hypped ajzayn, were-so-euer hit hitte. 1377 Lanai. 
P. Pl. B. xv. 557 Pat hippe Jv.7 huppe) aboute in Engelonde 
to halwe mennes auteres. c1g00 //arl, AIS. 4196 If. 93 
(Gloss, Hlampole's tr. Consc. 301), It [pe foule] hipped bifore 
him in pe gate. 1825 Brockett, //¢f, to hitch or hop on one 
foot. //ip-step-ind-jump, a youthful gambol. 

Jig. €1§70 Schort Somme ist Bk, Discipl. 75 Reideris sal 
..not hip from place to place, 

+2. ‘To walk lamc, limp, hobble. Odés. 

1430 Piler. Lyf Manhole it. xxx. (1859) 152 Boistows 
jam, and haltinge, and wronge. To the birly j 5° hippinge. 
c14g0 Boue Flor, 1993 We came thedur wyth an evytl, 
Hyppyng on two stavys. cx1qgo romp. Parv, 2451/1 
Hyppynge, or haltynge, cheudicacio. 

3. To pass over, miss, ‘skip’; = Ovetuie. deal, 

1804 ‘arras Poems 28 (Jam.) Rather let's ilk daintie sip; 
An’ ev'ry adverse bliffert hip. 1828 Craven Dial. Hip, to 
pass by, to skip over. 

Hip, v.* [f. Hip 54.1] 

1. frans. To dislocate or injure the hip of; to 
lame in the hip. See Tlirpep a.! 3. 

1610 MarkuaM A/asferf. 1. xii. 33 Hf a horse go stiffe, it is 
a signe either of wrinching, hipping, stifling or foundring 
either in body or legs. ; : 

2. To give a cross-buittock in wrestling; to throw 
one’s adversary over the hip. Cf. [ltre. 

1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 70 And a prime Wrestler as e're 
tript, Ere gavethe Cornish Hug, or Hipt. 

3. To form with a hip or sloping edge, as a roof. 
(See also Hipren a.! 2.) 

1659 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886 11.557 The roofe 
..to be made after the best manner hipt of. 1776 G. Semrce 
Building in Water 13 Vhe front of each Pier is hip'd of. 
1851 Turner Dom. Arcait, 1. vii. 346 A very steep tiled 
roof, hipped all ways. 

Hip, v5 collog. [f. Wir $4.3: perh. back-forma- 
tion from Hippep a.*]  ¢vans. To affect with 
hypochondria; to render low-spirited. 

1842 Mrs. Browninc Grk. Chr. Poets etc. 94 Take courage! 
I rather would hearten than hipthee! 1843 Lerevee Life 
Trav. Phys. 1.1. iii. 62 That my constant attendance upon 
iny patient had hipped me. 1886 F. W. Rosinson Farr 
AMfaid III. in. iii. 27 The place hips me to death. 


Hip, #4. (sb.4) Also hep. 
1. «An exclamation or calling to one; the same 


as the Latin cho, heus !’ (J.). 

1752 Ainsworth Lat. Dict. 1768-74 Tucker L’. Nat. 
(1852 1.34 Perhaps Dr. Hartley..may give mea hip, and call 
out, ‘ Prithee, friend, do not think to slip so easily by me’. 

2. An exclamation tised (usually repeated thrice) 
to introduce a united cheer ; hence as 56. 

1827 Hone Every-day Bk. 12 To toss off the glass, and 
huzza after the ‘hip! hip! hip!" of the toast giver. @ 1845 
Hooo Suifing a Birthday xiv, No flummery then from 
flowery lips, No three times three and hip-hip-hips! 1849 
THackeray Pendennis xvi, ‘Here's Mrs. Smirke’s good 
health : hip, hip, hurray: !” 

Hence Hip v.* in/r., to shout ‘hip’; ¢vazzs., to 
greet with ‘hip’. Also hip- hip-\hurrah v. 

1818 Moore Jem. (1853) 11. 157 They hipped and hurraed 
me. 1832 Examiner 609/2 One set of men ‘hip hurrah’ 
and rattle decanter stoppers. 1871 Cartyte in A/rs. 
Carlyle’s Lett. }. 116 In the course of the installation dinner, 
at some high point of the hep-hep hurrahing. 

Hip-bone. [Hie sd.!] The bone of the hip; 
i.e. either the 7/z:, or the ¢schium, or the os in- 
nominatum asa whole, or the upper part of the 
thigh-bone. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 23 pe schuldre hoones & be hipe 
hoones [B. hepe bonys).  ¢ 1478 Pict. Voc. in Wr. Wicker 
750/10 Clunis,ahepebone. 1668 Cutrerrer & Cote Barthol. 
Anat, Man. 1v. xvi. 351 Os Ischion or the Hip-hone is the 
third part. 1684 Woop Life 24 Sept. (O. H. S.) IIT. 109 
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Bridge-bone .. that hone that holds the two hipp-bones 
together at the bottom of the helly. 1695 Br. faeriick 
Comm, Gen. 459 That Sinew (or Tendon) which fastens the 
Ilip-bone in its socket. 

Hipe (hoip), v. Wrestling. [perh. a deriv. of 
lIrp 54.1: but the phonology is obscure.] To 
throw (an antagonist in a particular manner: see 
quot.1870. Ilence Hipe s/., a throw of this kind. 

18.. Litt H’restliana in Blaine Enucycl. Rur. Sports § 463 
Inside striking ..is quite a different inode from what we have 
termed hipeing..To guard against an inside stroke, or hipe, 
the defendant should, if possible, keep himself on the 
ground, 1870 braint Eucycl. Rur. Sports § 462 Throwing, 
by lifting from the ground, and rapidly placing one of the 
knees between the thighs of the antagonist, is provincially 
called hipeing. 1883 Standard 24 Mar. 3/7 Wanuop rook 
the first fall by the outside hipe. /é/d., Lowden hiped 
J_Wannop. 

Hiper-, obs. var. of Hyprr-. 

+ Hip-frog. Os. rare. [f. U1r v.21] 
that hops. 

1611 Corvat Crudities 357, 1 noted inarveilous abundance 
of little lip-frozges. 

Hip-girdle. [llr 54.1] 

1. Anat. Yhe pelvic girdle or arch, consisting of 
the ilium, ischium, and pubis. 

2. =l/ip-belt: see Hip sb.l 4b. 

Hip-gout. [f. Hip sd.) +Gour.] =Sciatica. 

1598 Sy_visteR Mu Bartas wi. i. 1. Furies 540 The Flix, 
the Hip-Gout, and the Watry-Tumour. 1657 W. Cot.s 
Adam in Eden xxxviii, The same caseth the pains of the 
Sciatica or Hipgout. 1891 A. Ranken //ist. France 1. 476 
A remedy for the sciatica, or hip gout. 

Hip-hop, adv. [f. [ir v.! + Mor v.; or re- 
duplication of Aop, with alternation of lighter and 
heavier vowel: cf. dripf-drop, tip-top: see Dus v.2] 
With hopping movement; with successive hops. 

1672 Viiwiers (Dk. Buckhin ) ReAcarsa/ iu. ii. (Arb.) 87 To 
go off lip hop, hip hop, upon this occasion, is a thousand 
times better than any conclusion in the world, I gad. a1729 
Concreve (J., Thus while he strives to ie he's fore’d 
to do't, Like Volscius hip-hop in a single boot. 1819 W. 
Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 182 Loupin’ hip-hop frae 
Spire to spire, ; 

Hipil, obs. form of Hires, little heap. 

Hip-joint. [llr 54.1] The joiut of the hip, 
the articulation of the head of the thigh-bone with 
the iltum. 

1794 1:. Forp (f/f/e, Observations on the Disease of the 
Hip Jomt. 1802 Pacey Vat. Theol. xxvii. (1830) 372 The 
ligament within the socket of the hip joint. 1842 E. Witsos 
Anat. Vade M.123 Vhe movements of the hip-joint are very 
extensive. 1879 F. Potton Sport Brit. Burmah 1. 63 
A young bull. .got the shot..in the lip-joint, and fell. 

b. Hip-joint disease =41/-disease (Ilir! 4b. 

1854 Mayne -.xrpos. Lex. Hip-Jornt Disease, common 
term for the disease Coxalgia. 1876 C/in. Soc. Frans. IX. 
159 She was the subject of hip-joint disease. 

Hipless Jhisplés), a. rare. [f. Mir s/.1 + -Less.] 
Destitnte of hips. 

1870 Miss Broucuton Red as Rose 1. vi. 122 Their little, 
huptless, waistless, hipless figures. 1897 estou. Gaz. 25 June 
10 1 You won’t get efficient motherhood from tliese hipless, 
rushing women. 

+ Hi-plings, a/v. Obs. [f. Hip 56.1 + -Lines: 
cf. head/ings.] With the hips foremost. 

a 1649 Winthror New Ang. (1825) 1. 261 I) was a woman 
child, stillborn. .it came hiplings till she turned it. 

Hipo-: obs. spelling of Hypo-. 

Hipocras, obs. form of Hiprocras. 

Hipparch (hi:pask). Gr. Antig. (ad. Gn. iz- 
mapxos, t. immos horse + -apxos ruling, ruler.}] Com- 
mander of the horse; the title of officers appointed 
to command the cavalry in ancient Greece. 

1656 Blount Ghssogr., Hiffparch, the Master of the horses. 
1832 J. C. Hare in PAilol, Museum 1.250 note, Callistratus, 
the son of Empedus, the hipparch. 1847 Grote Greece 1. 
xxxi. EV, 182 ‘here were now created..two hipparchs, for 
the supreme command of the horsemen, 

So Hipparchy (ad. Gr. immapyia the office of a 
innapyos], the rule or control of horses. 

1631 Bratuwait Whimzies, Ostler 70 He speakes in his 
ostrie (the chiefe seate of his hypparchie like a frog ina well. 

|| Hipparion (hipé-riga). @a/xont. [mod.L., 
ad. Gr, immdptoy pony.] An extinct genus of quad- 
rupeds of smal! size, of Mioceue and Pliocene age, 
regarded as ancestrally related to the horse. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Sfec. vii. (1878 201 The differences 
between the extinct three-toed Hipparion and the horse. 
1877 Le Conte Elem. Geology m. (1879) 509 The I’roto- 
hippus of the United States and allied Hipparion of Europe, 
an animal still more horse like..in structure and size. _ 

Hipped, hipt (hipt), a.! [f. Hip sd.l and w.? 
Sand 

1. Having hips: esp. in comb., as /arge-hipped. 

1508 Dunpar Fiyting w. Kennedie 179 Hippit as ane 
harrow. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's F?. Chirurg. 50b/2 
To he hipped and legged, or have a payere of goode and 
stedfast stiltes vnder them. 1611 Cotcr., Hanchu, .. great 
hipt. 1854 H. H. Witson tr. Rig-veda 11. 289 Wide-hipped 
Sinivali..grant us, goddess, progeny. 

2. Arch. Ofaroof: Having hips (see H1P sd.1 3). 

1823 P. Nichorsox Pract. Build, 129 A hiped roof, over a 
rectangular plan. 1870 F. R. Witson Ch. Lindisf. 50 The 
tower is covered with a hipped, slated roof. 

3. Having the hip injured or dislocated ; lamed 


in the hip; hip-shot. 
1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Deluntbata quadrupi:te, the 


A frog 


HiPPe. 


beast being hipped. 1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts (1658) 315 
The Horse is said to be hipt, when the hip-bone is removed 
out of his right place .. It cometh most commonly by some 
great stripeor strain. 1709 Lond, Gaz. No. 4601/4 All black, 
with his further Hip hipped. 1799 Jsee Hir-suot 1]. 

Hipped (hipt), 2.2 collog. Also 8 hip’d, hipt. 
{Altered spelling of Hyvt, Aypf'd, f. Hip sh.3, 
orig. Ilyr.J  Aficcted with hypochondria ; mor- 
bidly depressed or low-spirited. ; 

1710 Jsee Hypt). 1712 Steere Sfect. No. 284 » 4, I have 
been to the last Degree hipped since I saw you. 18 
Loncr. Outre-mer Vrose Wks. 1886 1.120 What with his 
bad hahits and his domestic grievances, he became cern- 
pletely hipped. 1887 Smites Life & Labour 446 When he 
.. had nothing to do, he became hipped, then ill, and then 
was told that he was dying. 

Hippelaph (hip/laf). Zoo/.  [ad. mod.L. 
hippelaphus, a. Gr. immédAagos (Aristotle), f. immos 
horse + éAagos deer.) A large kind of deer, the 
rusa deer of India Cervus or Nusa hippelaphus,. 

1828 Wrester, //ippelapA, an animal of the deer kind. 

Hippen: see Hirrinc. 

Hipper, var. of Herren, a young salmon. 

Hippian, a. rare. [f. Gr. tmmos horse + -Tay.] 
= Hirrie. 

1803 G. S$. Fasrr Myst. Cabiri 11. 303 note, Winged horses 
are assigned to Jupiter, as being an arkite or hippian deity. 

Hippiatric (hipiatrik), a. and sh. rare. (ad. 
Gr. inmarpiccs, {. immarpes veterinary surgeon, f, 
inmos horse + idzpes healer, physician.} 

A. adj. Relating to the treatment of diseases 
of horses. B.s5d. a. One who treats diseases of 
horses. b. p/. The treatment of diseases of horses, 
farriery ; a treatise on this. 

1646 Sik T. Urowne f’scud. £ fp. ui. ii. 108 Absyrtus a Greek 
Author .. who in his Hippiatirjicks, obscurely assigneth the 
gall a place in tie liver. 1674 Jake Arith. (1696 63 The 
Weights ainong the Grecks are differently to be taken ; as 
they are Attick, Physical, Hippiatrick, Indigenital, or 
Laotick. /4fd. gg ‘The Ihippiatricks had a..Litra of 12 
[Ounces]. 1829 Sporting Alag. XXIV. 154 “This great 
inaster of hippiatrics .. gives the preference to horses that 
turn out their toes. 

So Hippia‘trical ¢.=IT[mriatric A.; Hippia’- 
trist, onc who practises, or writes on, hippiatry ; 
Hippia‘try (-c-tri) = Hirviatnics (sce B. babove). 

1653 Unor nant Rabclais 1. xxxvi, (Which is a wonderful 
thing in Hippiatrie , the said horse was thoroughly cured 
of a ringbone which he had in that foot. 1674 Jeake Arith. 
(1696) 93 Graecian Hippiatrical Measures, 1895 19¢h Cent. 
Mar. 444 Greck and Roman hippiatrists are equally divided 
on this point. 

Hippic (hipik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. inmxds, f. 
immos horse. Cf.b. Ai¢pigue.] Peitaming to horses, 
csp, to horse-racing. 

1846 H. Torrens A'cm, AMltlit. Lit. & Hist. 1. 101 note, 
A curious instance of the enduring nature of the hippic 
 tinciple among original nomads. 1871 Darly News 25 Aug., 
Yhe hippic events of ihat cockney watering-place. 1885 
Soc. Lond 119 The other great hippic festivals of the year 
at Doncaster, at Stochbridge, and at Chester. 

Hipping ! (hi-piy). 2orth. dia/, Also -in, -en. 
[f. iv v.1+-1nc 1.) p/. Stepping-stones (by which 
one ‘hips’ or leaps aeross a stream). 

1703 Thoresny Let. to Kay Gloss, (E. D.S.), fipprus, 
steppings; large stones set in a shallow water at a step’s dis- 
tance front each other, to pass over by. 1828 Craven Dial, 
Hipyins, stepping stones, over a river or hrook. 

b. So Hipping-stones, stepping-stones. 

31781 J. Hutton Sour to Caves Gloss., Lippe n-stones, 1850 
tales of Kirkbeck Ser, 1. 120 Vhe beck where they usually 
crossed by the hipping-stones. net 

Hipping “ (hipin), hippen (hi'p’n). Sc. and 
north, dial. (f. Hip sb.1+-1y6 1.) A napkin wrapt 
about the hips of an infant. 

1768 Ross Helenore 13 (Jam.) The first hippen to the 
green was flung. 1824 Carte Let. to Alys. Carlyle 12 
Nov. in Froude Life (1882) 1. xv. 256 His pap-spoons and 
his hippings. 1825 Brockett, //ippings, cloths for infants. 
1893 Northumbht. Gloss., Hippin, a napkin for the hips of 
an infant. Also often applied to the curtain of a theatre. 

Hippish hi-pif , a. collog. [f. Hy sd.5 + -1SH. 
More etymologically Hyppisi q.v.] Somewhat 
hypochondriacal ; low-spirited. ; 

1706 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) 1. 303 He is an Hippish 
Man, and of Low Church as to Principles. 1814 Mau. 
D'Arsray Wanderer I1. 79 Staying within doors gives 
oneahippish turn. 1870 Disrarci Lothair xxii. 

Hence Hippishness (Ash, 1775). 

Hipple (hi-p’l), Oés. exc. dial, Forms: 4 
huple, hypil, hipil, -yll, heepil, 5 heple, hupple, 
g dial. hipple. (dim. of HEar:—OE. type *hicfe/, 
*hypel: cf. Ger. haufel, MHG. hiufel.] A little 
heap. + //ipylimelum =*hipplemeal, in heaps, by 
heaps: see -MEAL. 

1382 Wycuir 2 Chron. xxxi. 9g Why the heepils schulden so 
lyen. — /sa. xvii. 1 Damasch shal .. be as an hypil [1388 
heep) of stones. — I/fsd. xviii. 23 Whan fozsothe now 
hipyllmelum thei hadden fallen dead, either vp on other. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvu. lxxii. (Tollem. MS.) 
[Hay is) gadered and made of heples into cockes. 1480 
Caxton Descr. Brit. 1. xxii. (1527) 19b, Hepes and hupples 
of stones and of grauell. 1788 W. Marsuatt Vorksh. 
Gloss. (E. D.S.), Hiffles, cocklets, or small bundles of hay 
set up to dry. 

Hippo (hipo). Colloq. abbrev. Hippopotamus. 

1872 Baker Nive Tribu. ii. 30 The hippo had been hauled 
to shore by: ropes. 1893 SELous Trav. S. E. Africa 65 Our 


HIPPo-. 


guide now wished me to remain here that I might look for 
the hippos. 
b. atirth. and Comé. 

1884 Gorpon Khartoum Jrnls. 25 Sept. (1885 98 Cassim 
gave him a wipe over the head with his Hippo whip. 1897 
Hinne Congo Arabs yo My first experience of hippo- 
shooting. 

Hippo, obs. f. lypo, abbrev. of hypochondria. 

Hippo- (hipo), before a vowel hipp-, combin- 
ing form of Gr. immo-s horse, in words of Greek 
dcrivation, most of which will be found in their 
alphabetical places; the following are of rare 
occurrence, chiefly sonce-wils.: Hippanthropy 
[cf. boanthropy], a form of madness in which 
a man belicves himself to be a horse. Hippo- 
drama‘tic @., of dramatic nature or character 
in connexion with a circus. Hippogastro-- 
nomy, the art of cooking and eating horseflesh. 
Hippo'gony [Gr. -yovia a begetting; cf. cosmo- 
gony], ‘ pedigree or origin of a horse’ (Davies . 
Hippo-machy (-maki) (Gr. -payia fighting], a 
fight on horseback. Hippomani‘acally adv., like 
a mad horse. Hipponomy [after economy], the 
management of horses. Hipponoso‘logy, Hip- 
popatho logy, ‘the doctrine of the diseases of the 
horse’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); hence Hipponosolo‘gi- 
cal, Hippopatholo gical a@djs.; Hi-ppophil’e 
(-fil) [Gr. pidos loving], a lover of horses. Hip- 
popho'bia [Gr. -fofia fear, after Aydrophobia, 
etc.], fear of or aversion tohorses. Hippo-sandal 
(see quots... Hipposteo ‘logy, the description of 


the bones of the horse, 

1854 Mayne Lxfos. Le.x., [lippanthropia..*hippanthropy. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hlippanthropy. 1811 Kercan (éitle) 
New Dialogues, in French and English... with familiar 
conversations on ., the Opera, Singing, *Hippodramatic 
Performances jetc.]. 1879 Sata Paris herself Again 1. 
xvil. 291 The grandest of hippodramatic spectacles, 1860 
Alt Vear Round No. 74. 575 Our French friends’ late 
experiinents in “hippogastronomy. 1838 Soutnrey Da ter 
cxliv. V. 83 There was nothing supernatural in Nobs. His 
“hippogony .. would upon his theory have been in the 
course of nature. 1623 Cockeram, *//ippomachie, a iusting 
on horsebacke. 1658 Puititrs, Hippomachie, a fighting on 
hors-ba:k. 1876 G. Merrepitu Beauch, Career WI. xiv. 
246 As if .. an insane young chorister or canon were gallop- 
ing straight on end *hippomaniacally through the Psalms. 
1618 M. Barer (f¢/e) An *Hipponomie, or the Vineyard of 
Horsemanship. 1854 Mayne F-.rpos. Lex., llipponoso- 
logicus ..*hipponosological. /oid., //ipponosologia .. *hip- 
ponosology. /bid., Hippopathologicus.. *hippopathological, 
1834 W. Percivace (¢rt/e) *Hippopathology:: a Systematic 
Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse. 
1852 Fraser's Mag. XIV. 535 Vhat sympathy with the 
horses ..felt.. by the English *hippophile. 1841 Loncr. 
in Lzfe (1891) I. 404 You know he has the *hippophobia. 
1886 Zzsmes 1 Feb. 6/4 Known in society for his extra- 
ordinary hatred of horses. ‘This aversion amounted to a 
real hippophobia, 1885 Pall A/all G. 5 Feb. 4‘ Major 
Drucy-Clarke introduced a *hippo-sandal—a sort of iron- 
soled boot to resist the wear and tear of civilized roads— 
which was fastened by straps and buckles on the outside 
of the hoof. 1897 Archrol. Jrnl. L.1V. 309 Chancellor 
Ferguson, F.S.A., exhibited a hippo-sandal .. showing it to 
be undoubtedly a horse-shoe, and probably used to protect 
a broken or injured hoof... Two other hippo-sandals of 
neo-archaic date were also exhibited .. Both are formed to 
enlarge the surface of the tread, so as to prevent the horse 
sinking into the soft mosses. 1847 Craic, *//ipfosteology. 

Hippocamp (hitpokemp). f[ad. late L. Aippo- 
canipus (see below).] =H procampvs 1, 

1613-16 W. Browser Srit. /’ast. u.i. (R.), Fair silver-footed 
Thetis .. Guiding from rockes her chariot’s hyppocamps. 
1851 C. Newton tn Ruskin Stones Ven. 1 App. xxi. 402 ‘The 
sea-monsters whodraw these chariots are called Hippocamps, 
composed of the tail of a fish and the fore-part of a horse. 

Hippocampal (hipoke-mpal’, a. Anat. [f. 
Ilirpocampus + -au.] Belonging to the hippo- 
campus in the brain; sce Hippocampvs 3. 

1839-47 Toop Cycl. Anat. I11. 2934/2 The hippocampal 
commissure of the Wombat. 1881 Mivart Caf 269 he 
anterior end of the hippocampal gyrus. . 

Hippocampus (hipekempds). Pl. -i. fa. 
late L. hippocampus, a, Gr. inmoxapmos, f. inmo-s 
horse + xapmos sca-monster. ] 

1. Afythol. A sea-horse, having two fore-feet, and 
the body cnding in a dolphin’s or fish’s tail, repre- 
sented as drawing the car of Neptune and other 
sea-deities, 

1606 Drumm. or Hawrtn. Left. Wks. (1711) 232 Stately 
Pageants .. that of Cheapside was of Neptune on a hippo- 
campus, with his T'ritons and Nzreides, 1840 Hoop A7/- 
manseze, Marriage xxviii, Hearty as hippocampus. 

2. /chthyol. A genus of small fishes, having a 
head shaped somewhat like that of a horsc; the 
sea-horse. 

1576 Fremtunc Panofl. lepist. 353 The fishe called Hippo- 
campus, is a present and sovereigne remedie, against the 
byting of a madde dogge. 1863 Miss Sewett Cir, Names 
Il. 279 The quaint little faery birpocapues : 

3. Anat, Each of two elongated cminences (Azp- 
pocanipus major and minor) on the floor of each 
lateral ventricle of the brain; so called from their 
supposed resemblance to the fish (sense 2). 

1706 Puitties (ed, Kersey), Mippocampa .. in Anatomy, 
the Processes or Channels of the upper or foremost Ventricles 
of the Brain, 1863 Sat. Rev. 606/2 A purely unscientific 
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person..capable of going to his grave without the remotest 
notion whether he had a hippocanipus or not, if Mr. Owen 
and Mr. Huxley had never discussed the subject. 

Hippocaust (hi-pokdst). [f. Gr. immo-s horse: 
after HoLocaust; rendering Skr. agwamedha.] The 
burning of a horse in sacrifice. 

1858 F. Hatin Frnt. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 249 Not..even 
by a hundred hippocausts. 1866 —in H. H. Wilson's tr. 
Vishnu Purdna M11. 198 note, Or offers a hippocaust accom- 
panied by remuneration, agreeably to rule. . 

Hippocentaur (hipose‘nt91). (ad. L. Aipfo- 
centaurus, a, Gr. immoxévraupos (f. immo-s horse + 
xevravpos CENTAUR), horse-centaur, opp. to ix@vo- 
xévraupos fish-centaur.] A fabulous creature com- 


bining the forms of a man and a horsc; a centaur. 

11398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvin. xxix. (1495) 832 
Ipocentaurus is a beest wonderly shape, in whom is acountyd 
the kynde of man and of an_horse.] 1533 Etvot Cast. 
Helthe (1539) 37 a, He affirmeth, that he did se an Hippo- 
centaure. 1601 HoLtanp /’diny 1.157 In Thessalie there 
was borne a mionster called an Hippocentaure. 1674 
DryveN State /nnoc. Apol., But how are poetical fictions, 
how are hippocentaurs and chimeras .. to be imaged ? 
1880 Muirneap Gaius ut. § 97 If one stipulate for soime- 
thing that can have no existence, such as a hippocentaur, 
the stipulation is equally useless. 

Hence Hippocentauric a., of the nature of a 
hippoccntaur. 

1614 Jackson Creed ut. v. § 15 A monstrous Hippocen- 
taurique combination. 

Hippocras hi:pokres). Ods.exc. //tst. or arch. 
Forms: 4-6 ypocras, 5 ypocrate), 6-7 ipocras, 
hipocras, 6-7 (9 a7ch.) ippocras, hypocras, 7- 
hippocras, -crass, (6 ypo-,ipo-, hypo-, -crass(e, 
-crase, -crace, -craze, 7ippocrass,e, hyppocras). 
[a. OF. spocras, ypocras (21400), forms of the 
proper name //tfpocrales; in sense 1, after the 
med.L. name, viru Fippocraticnm ‘wine of 
Hippocrates’, app. given to it because it was fil- 
tercd through ‘ Elippocrates’ slecvc’” or ‘ bag’: sce 
next. Sce Skeat Chaucer V. 361. 

61369 Citaucer Dethe Blaunche 571 Ne hele me may noo 
physicien, Nozht ypocras, ne Galyen.} : 

1. A cordial drink made of winc flavoured with 
spiccs, formerly much in voguc. 

61386 Cuaucer Jferch. 7. 365 We drynketh Ypocras 
Clarree and Vernage Of spices hoote tencreessen his corage. 
1466 Mann. & louseh. Exp.(Roxb.) 377 Vhe same day iny 
inastyr paid fore ypocras to the Ryalle x.@. 1513 Douctas 
«Enets t. xi. 67 The quene.. Bad fill it full of the riche 
Ypocras, 1570 Levins Mantp, 7/23 llspocrace, vinum 
myrrhatum. 1600 IlEvwoop ist #4. Edw. 7k Wks. 1874 
I. 10 We'le take the tankards from the conduit-cocks To 
fill with ipocras and drinke carouse. 1613 in Crt. 4 7imes 
Fas. [ (1849) I. 285 The king und queen were both present, 
and tasted wafers and hippocrass, as at ordinary weddings. 
1709 Strvve Ann. Nef. 1. xv. 196 After the christening were 
brought wafers, comfits.. and hypocras and muscadine 
wine. 1843 Lytron Last Sar. iv. vi, Now there appeared 
the attendants, with hippocras, syrups, and comfits. 

+ 2. Hippocras bag. A conical bag of cotton, 
linen, or flannel, used as a filter or strainer. Ods. 

1601 Ilottann Pliny II. 153 The wholesomest wines .. be 
such as haue run through a strainer or Ipocras bag, and 
thereby lost some part of their strength. 1641 FRrencu 
Distild. v. (1651) 123 When you would have this or any 
other Liquor to be very clear, you may use the triple Hy- 
pocras bag. 1674 JosseLys Joy. New Eng. 190 Put them 
In an Ilippocras bag and let it drain out of it self. 

Hippocrates \hipgkratiz). Name of a famous 
ancient Greek physician born about 460 B.c. 
+ Hippocrates’ bag, Hippocrates’ sleeve (tr. 
L. manica Hippocratis] =prec. 2. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 6 Passing it }Ippocrasse] through a 
Wollen Bagge, which they call //ipfocrates Sleene. 1696 
Puiturs (ed. 5), sa pa ead Bag, a Vag made of white 
Cotton, like a Sugar Loaf, pointed at Bottom. 1775 Romans 
Florida 137 \t is then put into bags of the form of Hippo- 
crates’s sleave to drain it from all superfluous humidity. 

Hippocratic (hipokra tik), a. (ad. med.L. 
Hippocratic-us, £. Hippocrates: see prec.] 

1. Of or belonging to Hippocrates ; following the 
method, or made according to the receipt of Hippo- 
crates, + //ippocratic wine, spiced wine, hippocras, 

¢162z0 Bacon Wks. (1857) II]. 831 Astringents .. Hippo- 
cratic wines. 1 EK. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
508 The Hippocratic rule, that the amount of food and 
exercise must be balanced. 1874 Manarey Soc. Life Greece 
ix. 279 These enquiries belong to the history of medicine, 
and must be based on the Hippocratic writings. 

2. Applied to the shrunken and livid aspect of 
the countenance immediately before death, or in 
a case of cxhaustion threatening death: so called 
becatise described by Hippocrates. 

1713 SpREGNELL The Plague in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 120 
Succeeded by.. Lethargy, a dismal Hippocratic Face, 
staring Eyes. 1770 Hanty /ééd. LXI. 132 With a sharp 
pinched-up nose, hippocratic countenance. 1881 Century 
Mag. XXIII, 300/1 The lines of the face hippocratic. 

Jig. 1843 CartyLe Past & /’r. ui, viii, A terrible Hippo- 
cratic look reveals itself, 1880 /xternat. Rev. VIII. 372 
The absolutist régime there shows a Hippocratic visage. 

So Hippocratian (-kré"fan), Hippocra‘tical 
ads. = prec. Hippo'cratism, the doctrine of 
Hippocrates. Hippo-cratize v. z2¢7., to follow or 
imitate Hippocrates. 

@ 1849 Por Loss Breath Wks. 1864 1V. 307 The *Hippo. 
cratian pathology. 1876 W. StrerHens Jem. Chichester 
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3190 Half of the wine was to be hypocratian. 1625 Hart 
Anat. Ur. i. ii. 32 With an *Hippocraticall face, deaths 
trustie messenger. 1799 Med. Frnl. 1. 363 A physician 
truly Hippocratical, and guided by observation. 1818 Toop, 
*Hippocratism [cites Chambers]. 1869 tr. /4ugo's By King's 
Command I. i, 3 He *Hippocratised and he Pindarised. 

Hippocrene (hitpokrm). In 7 evron. Hypo-. 
{ad. L. Hippocréné, Gr. ‘Unnoxpyyy for “Inmov xpqvn 
‘fountain of the horse’, so called because it was 
fabled to have been produced by a stroke of Pega- 
sus’ hoof. Cf. F. Aippocréne (16th c. in Littré).] 

Name of a fountain on Mount Helicon, sacred 
to the Muses; hence used allusively in reference 
to poetic or literary inspiration. 

1634 Hasincton Castara (Arb.)64 My sacke will..inspire 
so high a rage, That Hypocrene shall henceforth Poets 
lacke. 1638-48 G. DamieL £c/og iii. 269 And Hypocrene it 
selfe is but a Tale To countenance dull Soules who drinke 
not Ale. 1693 Concreve in Dryden's Perstus (1697) 400 
‘This Hippocrene, which from a Rock did flow. 1820 Keats 
Ode to Nightingale 16 O for a beaker... Full of the true, the 
blushful Hippocrene. 1841 Loner. Godlet of Life ii, Mad- 
dening draughts of Hippocrene. a , 

Ilence Hippocrenian a., pertaining to Hippo- 
crene. 

@ 1679 Eart or Orrery Guzman 1, There’s no more Hy- 
pocrinian Moisture in my Brain. 

Hippocrepian (hipokripiin), a. (s.) Zool. 
and Bot, [f. Hivpo- + Gr, «pymis shoe + -(1)AN.] 

Resembling a horseshoe: sfec. applied to the 
lophophore of certain polyzoans, and so to these 
polyzoans themselves. b. as sé. A hippocrepian 
polyzoan. 

1877 Huxcey Anat. /nv. Anim. viii. 461 The lophophore 
reseinbles that of the hippocrepian Phy lactolaemata in being 
produced into tyo arins fringed with a double series of 
tentacula. 1 Dawson Geol, Iftst. Plants iii. 94 Traces 
of the hippocrepian mark characteristic of /’xotopteris. 

Hippocre’piform, 2. Sof. [f. as prec. + 
-FoRM.) Shaped like a horse-shoe. 

1864 WEBSTER cites GRAY. 

+ Hippodame. és. [ad. Gr. immodapos hoise- 
tamer, but in sense 3, app. confuscd with A7ppotame, 
HippoPpotaMes. ] 

1. evron. used by Spenser for Iliprocasr. 

1590 Spenser /. VY. 1. ix. 50 Infernall Hags, Centaurs, 
feendes, Hippodames. /d7d. 1. xi. yo His [Neptune’s] 
swift charet .. Which foure great Hippodaines did draw. 

2. A horse-tamer. 

1623 CockeramM, //ifpfodame, a Horse breaker. 

Iicnce Hippo'damist, a horse-tauicr; Hippo:- 
damous a., horsc-taming, horse-breaking. 

1841S. WarREN Ven Thous, a ear. x. 293 The present 
famous hippodamist at Windsor, by touching a nerve in the 
mouth of a horse, reduces him to helpless docility. 1894 
Athenzum 1 Sept. 284/3 The hippodamous gentry who re- 
ceive more or less attention from him, [See Hirrorocicac.]} 

Hippodrome (hi-pédrowm), sb. [a. F. hippo- 
drome (13th c. in-ilatz.-Darm., in form ypodrome), 
orad. L. hippodromos, Gr. immédpopos race-course for 
chariots, f. immo-s horse + 6pduos race, course.] 

Ll. In Gr. and Hom. Antig. A course or circus 
for horse-races and chariot-races. Sometimes used 
as a high-sounding name for a modern circus. 

}1s49 Tuomas Fest, Stalte (1561) 36 b (Stanf.), There is a 
faire grene aunciently called //1fpodromus.] 1585 T. Wasu- 
INGTON tr. Nicholay’s toy, uw. avi. 50 Of the noble anti- 
quities .. found at Constantinople, are the Hippodrome. 
1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 34 The swift hoofe beats the dustie 
Hippodrome. 1781 Ginson Decl. & F. IL. xli. 518 The 
glorious procession entered the gate of the hippodrome. 1855 
Mirman Lat. Chr. 1. viil. (1864) 11. 380 Dragged amid the 
shouts of the rabble round the Hippodrome and then put to 
death. 1886 /all Afall G. 14 Dec. 6/1 ‘Olympia’ is to be 
open on Boxing Day, }with]..the famous Hippodrome which 
has just arrived from Paris. 

2. U.S. Sporting slang. A fraudulent race, or other 
athletic contest, In which it is arranged beforehand 
which of the contestants shall win. (Cent. D/ct.) 

Ilcnce Hippodrome wv, (U.S. Sporting slang), to 
conduct races or other contests in which the result 
is prearranged by collusion (see 2 above). Hip- 
podro'mic, and evo. Hippodroma ‘tic (confused 
with Aippodramatic: see Hippo-) ad7s., of or be- 
longing to a hippodrome or circus. Hippo‘dro- 
mist, a traincr or rider of a horse in a circus. 

1840 Mrs. SHettry in Shelley's Ess. 1. Pref. 19 Well 
versed in nautical, *hippodromic, and other arts. 1893 .Va- 
tron (N. Y.) 18 May 370/3 The ‘Talisman’ is toa painful 
extent melodramatic and hippodromic. 1886 arly News 
14 Dec. 3/1 The *hippodromists confess that they have to 
get their clever ponies from Scotland and Wales. 

Hippogriff, -gryph (hipogrif). [a. F. hip- 
poerife (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. *ppogr7fo 
(Ariosto), f. Gr. trmo-s horse + It. grrfo, late L. 
srpphus Guirrin.] A fabulous creature, like a 
griffin, but with body and hind-quarters resembling 
those of a horse. : \ 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Hippogryph, a kind of feigned 
beast, in part horse, in part Griffin. @1659 CLEYFLAND 
Poems, Chymt. Magic 2'Vell us no more of Icarus, Of Hype. 
gryph, or Pegasus. 1671 Mitton ?. &. iv. 542 He Seen 
him up, and without wing Of hippogrif, bore nage ee 
air sublime. 1790 Gipson A/isc, H7ks. (1814) TIT. 487 The 
African magician. .sends him to wander through the air on 
ahippogrif. 1836 J. H. Newman Callista 222 She thinks 
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herself a Christian, when she is just as much a hippogriff, or 
a chimera. 
b. fransf, and fig. 

1837 Carivie Fr, Rev, T.1v. iv, Woe the day when they 
mounted thee .. on that wild Hippogryff of a Tecniocraty ; 
which .. no yet known Astolpho could have ridden! 1864 
Vampery raz, Centr. Asia 146, I was obliged, however, to 
tuga long time at the reins, before 1 could induce my long- 
eared hippogriff to change his headlong career. 

Also + Hippogri flic, -gri‘ffin, -on, -gry‘phon. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iu. xi. 147 Or Pacolets, or 
Bradamants, or Hippo-gryphon. 1656 Hart Mons. Adve. 
Jr. Parnass. 368 Poets in their writings had mentioned 
Tritons, ..Sirins, Hypogriffiks, Phenixes. 1798 W. ‘Taytor 
in Wonthly Rev. XXXVI. 247 Ariosto, whose hippogriffon so 
few have since been able to govern. 1848 C. C. Ciirrorp 
Aristopl, Frogs 31 Not hippogriffing, sir, nor yet stag-goats, 

Hippoid (hi‘poid). Zoo/. [f. Gr. immo-s horse + 
-OID: ef. anthropoid.] An animal resembling, or 
allied to, the horse. 

1880 Huxrevin Times 25 Dec. 4/1 A primd facie probabi- 
lity that this primordial hippoid had a low form of brain. 

Hippolith chitpolip). [ad. med.L. Arppolithus, 
f, Gr. trmo-s horse + AiGos stone: cf. F. hippolithe.] 
A concretion or calculus found in the stomach or 


intestines of a horse, 

(1661 Lovene A/ist. Anim. & Alin, 8: The stone found in the 
stomack, called 4ippolithns.) 1828 Wrusrer cites Quincy. 

Hippology (hipelodzi’. rare. [f. llirpo- + 
-(0O)Locy.] Vhe study of horses. So Hippolo'gi- 
cal a., relating to hippology ; Hippo‘logist, one 
versed in hippology. 

1854 Mayne £ xfos. Lex., Hippologia..hippology. 1885 
tr. /lelin'’s Wand, I'l. & Anim, 424 The Celebrate traveller 
and hippologist. 1887 F. H. Hutu (¢/¢/e) Bibliographical 
Record of Hippology, or Works on Horses and Equitation. 
1894 Atheneum 1 Sept. 2285/1 (Capt. Hayes] an author of re- 
nown in the field of hippodamous and hippological literature. 

| Hippomanes hipgmaniz). [Gr. immoparés 
(see below), neut. of immopavns, f. immo-s horse + 
pav-, root of paivec@at to be mad. In mod.F. A/p- 
pomane.] a. ‘A small black fleshy substance said 
to occur on the forehead of a new-born foal’. b. 
‘A mucous humour that runs from mares a-horsing’ 
(Liddell and Scott’. (Both reputed aphrodisiacs.) 

1601 Hourann Pliny F. 222 These foles verily, by report, 
hane growing on their forehead .. a little black thing of the 
bignesse of a fig, called Hiffomanes. a1661 Hotvnay 
Furvenal 130 Ca:sonia the wife of Caligula .. whom she 
drench’d with the love-cup made of the hippomanes, a tender 
peice of flesh taken from the brow of a young foal. 1697 
Drvpen Virg, Georg. 1. 443. 1756 Gentl, Mag. XXV1. 
170 The Hippomanes has been distinguished under two 
species; the one a liquor distilling from a mare, during the 
time of her heat. 1831 Tytier //ist. Scot, (1864) IV. 201 
Poison was compounded, according to the declaration of the 
wizard, of adders’ skins, toads’ skins, and the hippomanes in 
the head of a young foal. 

+ Hipponesse. Obés. xare. 
fur-bearing animal. 

1619 Mippi.eton Love §& Antig.19 The names of those 
Beasts, bearing Furr, and now in vse.. Martin, Badger, 
Beare, Luzerne, Budge, Otter, Hipponesse, and Hare. 

Hippophagy (hipe'fadzi). [f. Gr. trmo-s + 
-payia eating.] The practice of eating horseflesh. 

1828 Wesster cites QO. Xev. 1860 Mrs. P. Byrne Under- 
curr, Overlooked \1. 113 [Denmark] is perhaps the only 
country where prisoners are condemned to hippophagy.. 
1892 Conuty Gentlem, XXX. 103 Hippopbagy has long been 
a recognized cult at Paris. 

50 Hippo‘phagism =prec.; Hippo-phagist, an 
eater of horsetlesh ; Hippophagi-stical a., relat- 
ing to hippophagy; Hippo‘phagous a., cating 
horseflesh. 

1828 WensteEr, //ippophagous, feeding on horses, as the 
Tartars, 1856 Sa’. Xev. 11. 4853/2 It is..of little use that 
historians and travellers tell of hippophagists. 1869 Bar- 


A name of some 


inc-Goutn Orig. Relig. Belief 118 The hippophagism of the , 


Tartar and ancient Norseman sprang up from the necessi- 
ties of a nomad life. 1881 Grapdic 10 Sept. 286 Sausage- 
makers of hippophagistical tendencies. ; . 

Hippopotamic (hi po,potzemik, -pg'tamik), a. 
[f. Hippovotam-us + -1c.] Belonging to, like, or 
suggesting a hippopotamus; huge, unwieldy. 

1785 J. Dovctas Antigo. Earth g These hippopotamic 
remains being discovered petrified. 1865 Livincstonr 
Zambesi xvi. 326 They stare with peculiar stolid looks of 
hippopotamic surprise. 1884 /’u2ch 15 Nov. 240/1 Rather 
hippopotamic in his humour. ’ 

So Hippopota‘mian, Hippopo'tamine as. = 
prec.; Hippopo'tamid Zoo/., an animal of the 
family Hippofolamide ; Hippopo'tamoid a., re- 
sembling a hippopotamus, 

1864 Keadnt 6 Apr. 2 Ladies of such hippopotamian pro- 
portions, 1866 E. C. Rye Brit. Beetles 56 The heavy hip- 
potamoid Zaérus gibbus, 1871 Huxtey Anat, Vert. Anim. 
viii. 375 Merycopotamus..appears to have been a Hippo- 
potainid. 1883 Vature XXVII. 247 About thirty years is 
the extreme limit of Hippopotamine existence. 

Hippopotamus (hipopp'tamds). Pl]. -muses, 
-mi, Forms: a. 4 ypotame, -tamos, -tanos, 
-tanus, 5 ypotam, ipotayne, (//. ypotamy), 
6-7 hippotame, (6 hyppotame, hippotamon’. 
B. 6-7 hippopotame, (7 hippopotom, -potamy, 
hyppopotamus), 7- hippopotamus, (8-9 -os). 
[a. late L. Avppopolamus, a. late Gr. imronérapos 
(Galen), f. t7mo-s horse + morapds river. (The earlier 
Gr. writers used 6 immos 6 moraptos the riverine 
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horse.) 
fame (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. yfola- 
mus, corruption of Aippofpolamus. The mod.Fr. 
is Aippopolame.] 

A pachydermatous quadruped, the African river- 
horse, //ippopolamus amphibius, a very large beast 
with a thick heavy hairless body, large muzzle and 
tusks, and short legs, inhabiting the African rivers, 
lakes, and estuaries. 

a, 13.. A. Adis. 5166 Ypotamos comen flyngynge. .Grete 
hestes and griselich. /déd. 5184 Ypoiame a wonder beest is 
More than an olifaunt, I wis. /d7d. 6554 Ile sleth ypotanos, 
and kokadrill. 1340-70 Ader. & Dind. 157 Dredful dra- 
gonus..Addrns and ypotamus, and opure ille wormus. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xin. xxvi. (1495) 460 Some fysshe 
seke theyr meete oonly in water and some by nyghte vpon 
the londe, as Ypoianus, the water horse. ¢1400 MAuNDEV. 
(1839) xxvi 268 In that Contree ben many Ipotaynes (Wo.x6. 
ypotams). 1563 Hvis. Art Garden. (1593) 26 Vhe hide of 
the riuer Hlorse, named Hippotamon. 1572 Bossrweie 
al rmorre 1. 65 h, The water Horsse of the Sea is called an 
Hlyppotame. 1658 W. Sannerson Grafhice 22 Monsters, 
Chimeraes, Hippotames, and others such, which Heraulds 
undertake to bestow upon Gentlemens Luryings. : 

B. 1563 Warve tr. Alexis’ Secr. 1. 28b (Stanf.) A skin... 
ofa Hippopotame. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 39 The 
Hippopotamus or water-horse is somewhat tawnie. 160% 
Hoitanp Péiny I. 91 (Stanf.. The river Bambotus full of Cro- 
codilesand Hippopotames. 1605 Danser P&rlotas in Farr 
S. 2. Jas. / (1848 274 Me thought a mighty hippopotamus, 
From Nilus floting, thrusts into the maine. 1630 J. Tavtor 
(Water P.) Praise Hem pseed Wks. i. 63 1 The Ibis, Croco- 
dile,a Cat, a Dog, The Hippopotamy, beetles, ora frog. 1774 
Gotpsm. Nat, Mist. IV. x. 292 The hippopotamos is an animal 
as large, and not less form@dable than the Rhinoceros, 1833 
Lyect Princ. Geol. 11. 221 The tusks of hippopotamuses 
often appear on the surface. 1865 Livixcstone Zaméest iii. 
81 A considerable body of bitter water containing leeches. . 
crocodiles and hippopotami. 

attrié, 1875 MasKELL /vories 14 The handle of a mirror 
in hippopotamus ivory. 1897 Daily .Vews 6 Dec. 3/3 A hun- 
dred lashes with the hippopotamus hide whip. 

Hippotomy (hipptdini). rave. ff Ilipro- + 
Gr. -ropia cuttng.] ‘The anatomy or dissection 
of the horse’ \Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). So 
Hippotomical a., pertaining to hippotomy ; 
Hippo'tomist, one versed in hippotomy. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) 1. 203 Divided by 
two Necks ias they are termed by Hippotomists). 1847-9 
Topp Cyel. Anat. IV. 716/1 Called by hippotom the 
os quadratum, 1854 Mayse Expos. Lex., Hippotomical. 

Hippurate (hipitieret,. Chem. [f. Hirrer-ic 
+-ATE 4.) A salt of hippuric acid. 

1854 in Mayne E-xfos. Lex. 1857G. Biro Urin. Deposits 
(ed. 5) 206 Delicate feathers of hippurate of ammonia. 

|| Hippuria (hipiteria. ath. [mod.1.., f. 
HiIppun-ic, L1ippeR-aTE.] ‘ Bouchardat’s term for 
the presence in excess of hippuric acid or hippu- 


rates in the urine’ (Syd, Soc. Lex.). 

1867 G. Biro U'rin. Deposits (ed. 5) 110 When an abnor- 
mally large proportion of this acid is present, as..in hippuria. 

Hippuric (hipitivrik), a. [f. Gr. tm-os horse 
+ ovp-oy urine + -1C.) Chem. In //ippuric acid, 
an acid (C,Hf,NO ;) found in the urine of horses 
and other herbivora. 

1838 T. Tnomsonx Chem. Org. Bodies 46 Of Hippuric Acid. 
Rouelle was the first person who discovered the existence of 
benzoic acid in the urine of the horse. 1846 G. E, Day tr. 
Simon's Anim. Clem. WH. 117 Hippuric acid is regarded by 
Liebig as an invariable constituent of ordinary human urine. 

Hippurid jhipiierid). ot. [f. mod.L. //ippa- 
ride (Link), {, //ippirts name ofa genus of plants, 
a. Gr. immoupts, f, immo-s horse + ovpa tail.) A plant 
of N.O. /ippuridee or Haloragacex, of which the 
typical genus is //7ppurts or Mare’s-tail. 

Hippurite (hi'piurait). Palvont. [ad. mod.L. 
Hippurités, £. Gr. imnovpos horse-tailed cf. prec. , 
subst., a sea-fish (Coryphena hippurus), and akind 
of insect.] 

1. A fossil bivalve molluse of the genus //ippz- 
viles or family Hippuritide. 

(1814 J. Parkinson in Geol. Trans. 11. 277, Observations 
on the Specimens of Hippurites from Sicily.] 1842 H, Mu.er 
O.&. Sandst. viii. (ed. 2) 187 An entirely new field among the 
hippurites, sphzrulites, and nummulites of the same forma- 
tions. 1851-6 Woopwarp J/od/usca 40 The hippurite is 
distinguished by a cancellated texture, 

b. atirid, or adj, = HiPpuritic. 

1863 Lyrit Antig. Alan x. (ed. 3) 174 These caves are 
situated in rocks of hippurite hmestone. 

2. ‘A kind of fossil cup-coral, Cyathophylium 
ceratites of Goldfuss’ (Cent, Dict.). 

Hence Hippuri'tic a., pertaining to, or contain- 
ing, hippurites (sense 1). 

Hippy, ¢. collog. [f. Hp s6.3] =Hiprisu. 

aso Temple Bar Mag. Aug. 478 [She] led him such an 
awful life, No wonder he was hippy. . 

Hip-roof. 47ci. [f. Hip sé.13.] A roof having 
hips or sloping edges (see H1p sé.! 3), the ends 
being inclined as well as the sides; a hipped roof. 

1727-41 CHambers Cyc. s.v., A hiproof has rafters as 
long, and with the angles at the foot, etc., at the ends of 
buildings, as it hus at the sides. 1772 PAd?, Trans. LXIII. 
43 AA lofty building, with a pointed hip-roof. 1886 Byxxer 
A. Surriage xxvi. 291 A wooden structure. .with a hip roof. 

Hence Hip-roofed a., having a hip-roof. 

a@ 1834 W. Wirt Zeé. in J. P. Kennedy Zif (1860) II. vii. 
116 A small, red, hip-roofed, one-storied old house. 


The earlier Eng. forms were a. OF. yfo- | 


HIRCOCERVUS. 


Hip-shot, a. (sé.) Also hip-shotten. [f. Ilir 
5h.\ + shol, pa. pple. of SHoor v.] 

1. Ilaving a dislocated hip-joint ; having the hip 
out of joint. 

1639 T. vr Grey Compd. Lorsem. 240 How doe you cure 
a horse that is hip-shot? 1799 Sporting Mag. X1V. 185 To 
be hipped or hipshot is to have one hip lower than the other, 
7 Ohio State Jrul. 16 May, A hipshot, windbroken horse. 

. fig. Lame, clumsy; disabled, ‘ out of joint’. 

1642 MiLton A fol. Smect. iv. 8 He lias not spirit enough 
left him so far to look to his syntax, as to avoid nonsense .. 
This hipshot grammarian. 1661 Nerouam //ist Eng. Keb, 
70 Reformation, thou stalking horse of our hip-shotien state. 

B. sé. Dislocation of the hip-joint. 

¢1720 W. Ginson Farrier's Dispens. xiv. (1734) 277 For a 
Hipshot, or Dislocation. 1727 Branitey Kam. Dict , [1ip- 
Stot..befals these Animals many Ways, sometimes by the 
Wrench or Stroak of another Horse, and at other ‘Times by 
a Slip, Strain, Sliding or Falling. 

Hipt, var. of Hirren, 

Hipwort hitpwait). [f Hr 54.1; so called 
from the resemblance of the hollow round leaf to 
the socket of the hip-joint; cf. CoTYLEDoN 2.] 
A name for Navelwort, Colyledon Umbilicus. 

1597 Gerarve /lerbal 1, cxliii. § 3. 424 Nauelwoort is 
called. in English Pennywoort, Wall Pennywoort, Ladies 
nauell, and Hipwoort. 1706 Puiriirs (ed. Kersey), //7p- 
wort, a kind of Herb. 1863 Prior ’lant-n. 

Hir, obs, ME. form of HER prov. 

Hirable: see Ifintaptr, Hiraude, obs. f. 
HERALD v, Hirawen, obs. f. luras. 

|| Hircarra,-ah, hurcaru! hoikara). £. /nd. 
Forms: 8 ireara, hureurrah, hirear, harcar, 8-9 
hircarra(h, -cara, 9 harcar’r)ah, halcarrah, 
hurkorah, hurkaru. [Hindi, Urdii, etc. Aarkara 
messenger, courier.) An East Indian spy, messenger, 
or courier. 

1747 F.xp. Paymaster Fort St. David (MS.) Jan. (Y. 
Suppl.), Given 10 the Ircaras for bringing news of the En- 
Bagement.. 4. 3.0. 1748 in J. Long Unpud. Ree. we) 4 
CY.) They were as far as Sundra Col, when first descried hy 
their Hurcurrahs. 1757 in E. Ives Hoy. to /ndia. 1773 161 
(Y.) Hircars or spies. 1761 M. Waate in J. Long Unpud. 
Rec. (186g) 260 (Y.) The head harcar returned, and told me 
this as well as several other secrets very useful tome. 1773 
Gentl. Mag. XLII. 89 2 As the hircarrah came in a private 
manner, disguised, the President refused him an audience. 
1803 WELLINGTON in Owen MWedlesley's Desp. 786 We de- 
pended for our intelligence of the enemy's position on the 
common hircarrahs of the country. 1827 D. Jounson /nd. 
Field Sports ed. 2) 37, 1..took with me an Harcarrah, two 
guns..andaspear. 1834 Sadoo 1. vii, 118 (Stanf.) A Ilur- 
karu announced Nuwab Yoosuf Ulee Khan Buhadoor. 
1862 Brveriper: sist. /ndia V1. vi. v. 690 Two friendly 
letters, the first brought by a camel-man, and the latter by 
hirearrahs. 

Hirchen, -on, -oun, obs. forms of Urcuin. 

Hircic (hd-usik), @. Chem. [f. L. hirc-us he- 
goat + -1C.] Of or pertaining toa goat. //ircic 
acid, a liquid fatty substance believed by its dis- 
coverer to Le the odorous principle of mutton suct: 


now held to be a mixture of fatty acids. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. I}. 233/1 A colourless volatile 
oil which. Chevreul terms. .hircic acid. 1846 G. E. Day tr. 
Simon's Anim, Chen, VW. 65 Goat's milk is a very rich 
white fluid... with a pecnliar disagreeable odour arising 
from the hircic acid which is present in the butter. 

Hircin (h3‘isin). Chem. [f. as prec. + -IN.] 
A peculiar substance existing in the fat of the goat 
(and, ina less degree, in that of the sheep) on which 


its strong odour depends. 

1836-9 Topp Cyc/, Anat. II. 233/1 A distinct fatty matter 
--which Chevreul has called hircin, 1842 Graxpe Dyct. 
Sei. etc, Hircine..when saponified. .produces hircic acid. 
¢1865 Letnesy in Cire, Sc. 1. 94/1 Tallow..contains a few 
other fats, as hircine, butyrine, etc. a 

Hircine (h3‘1sain), a. and sb. [ad. L. Azrcinus 
(Airguinus) of a goat; having a goatish smell.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or resembling a goat ; 
spec. b. Having a goatish smell; ¢. Lustful. 

1656 Bioust Glossogr., Hircine, goatish, of a Goat. 1794 
Martyn Roussean's Bot. xxiv. 338 The whole plant has a 
strong hircine smell. 1802 Sir J. F.. Satu in A/ent. (1832) 
Il. 152 Orchis latifolia has, occasionally, a very disagree- 
able hircine scent. 1822 Soutuky Vis. Fudgem. v, And 
beyond the limits of ether Drove the hircine host obscene. 
1859-63 Woop /dustr. Nat, Hist. 1.656 Goat-like in aspect, 
and very hircine in many of its habits. 1881 Ruskin in 
194 Cent. Oct. 520 Satyric or hircine conditions of thought. 

B. sé. Alin. A fossil amorphous resin which 
burns with a strong animal odour. Also called 
Hircite (Dana A/in. (1868) 747). 

Hircinous (hd-asinas), a. ol. and Zool. [f. 
L. hircin-us +-ous.] Having a hircine odour. 

3866 Treas. Bot. 592,2 Hircinous, smelling like a goat. 

| Hircocervus ‘hiikossivis). [med.L., f 
hircus he-goat + cervus stag: cf. F. hircocerf.] 
A fabulous creature, half goat, half stag. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. c. (MS. Bodl.), 
Tragelaphus is icleped Ircoceruus also and hab bat name 
tragelaphus of tragos bat is a gotte bucke & elephos pat is 
an herte. 166s K. W. Conf. Charac., Informer (1860) 47 
Hees a clubfooted .. large lugg'd eagle ey’d hircocervus 
[Printed -rous], a meere chimera, one of the devils best 
boys. 1701 Norris /deafl World 1. iii. 150 An Hircocervus 
or any other fictitious being is true and reak with respect to 
the simple essences or natures. 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey). 
1839-41 Howitt 17s. Rew. Places (1882) 201 A large paint 
ing on the wall, a hircocervus or man animal, 


HIRCOSE. 


+ Hircovse, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. hircés-us 
goat-like, f. Azrcus.| ‘Goatish, smelling like a 
goat, rammish ’ (Bailey, vol. Il. 1727). 

Hircosity (hokg'siti). [f. L. A2rcds-us + -1Ty.] 
Goatishness, lewdness. 

1873 Symonps Grk. Poets viii. 245 About the audacious 
scene..there is no Aretine hircosity. It is merely comic. 

+ Hircula‘tion. Obs. rare—% [?f. L. hirculus 
little goat.J] (See quots.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hirculation, a disease in the Vine, 
when it bears no fruit at all. 1727 Baitey vol. II, Hircuda- 
tion (with Gardiners), a Disease in Vines, when they run 
out into Branches and Wood, and bear no Fruit. 

+ Hird, hired. Oés. Forms: 1 hired, hiered, 
hyred, héored, héorod, 2-3 hired, 2-4 hird, 
(3 (Orm.) also hirrd), 3-4 hyrd, 4 hyrt, 4-5 
herd(e. [OE. fred, hird-es household, family, 
shortened from *//wr:d (cf., in same sense, A/w- 
reden fem.) =OHG., MHG. hirét marriage, setting 
up of a household (mod.Ger. hefrat, also heurat), 
from *hiurdt, *hiwrit, Goth. type *hetwaréds ; 
f. Aiwan members of a household, Goth. herwa- 
household- + -rv#d, condition, state, -RED.] 

1. A household, family; a company of servants 
or retainers, a retinue; a king’s court; also, a 
monastic household. 

© 888 K. Etrrep Boeth. xxxvi. § 1 On sumes cyninges 
hirede. ¢ 893 — Oros. vi. xxx. § 7 Lucinius bebead pet nan 
cristen mon ne come on his hierede. <9se Lindisf. Gosp. 
Matt. xxiv. 45 Dean .. done gesette hlaferd his ofer hiorod 
his. ¢975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 27 Cumende..to fader 
bas heoredes. ¢ 1000 /Exrric //om. I. 314 Se halga hyred. 
€ 1000 Ags. ale Matt. x. 25 Gyf hi pes hiredes fader 
belzebub clypedon [c1160 //atton G., pas hyrdes fader). 
1045 Will Thurstan in Thorpe Chart. 574 Se hird on 
Seynt Eadmundsbiri. _@ 1100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 308 
Familia, hiwraden odde hired. az10o0 O. £. Chron. an. 
1085 Se cyng..heold pzr his hired .v. dagas. ¢ 1175 Lamb. 
Zfom. 89 Dat halie hired cristes apostles. ¢1z00 OrMIN 
10926 Patt Cristess hirrd, Crisstene folle. /4id. 15890 Hemm 
drifebb Crist ut off hiss hird. c 120g Lay. 6152 Fordi-wende 
pat hired swa px king hwhte. c 1250 Gen. & Fx. 1001 Of 
1s hird euerilc wapman wur® circumcis. ¢ 1350 Ji710. Palerne 
1120 He .. dede him on gate holly wib al his herde pat hz 
a-sembled. @1440 Sir Degrev. 1088 Ffolke frouschen in 
fere, In herd ys not to hyde. 

2. Comb. (ouly in OF. and early ME.): hired- 
child, child of the honse; hirdcnave, hirdcniht, 
hirdswain,a householdattendant, retainer, menial ; 
hirdfolc, hotisehold servants, followers ; hired- 
gome, man of the court; hirdifere, attendants; 
hiredpleeie, courtly amusement. Also HirpMawn. 

¢1205 Lay. 16553 Pet pine “*hired-childeren pleien mid 
pissen hunde. /éid. 5664 Ne nauer nenne *hird-cnaue. 
¢ 1000 AELFRic //om. I. 374 Dzxs caseres Seznas and *hired- 
cnihtas. ¢1zog Lay. 4316 Anne hird-cniht he hauede. /did. 
6463 Pa hahte he al his *hird-folc faren to are bur3e. /dii/. 
12289 Aure alcne “*hired-gume feire heo igratten. /did. 
6631 Per he hundede on comelan Wid his *hird-iferen. /dé/. 
14481 Mid hanueken & mid hunden *hired-plxie luuien. 
Jbid. 5662 Pet he..neaue nenne *herd-swein. 

Hird, -e, obs. ff. Herp s/.1 and 2, Herp v.2, 
obs. pa. t. HIRE. 


+Hirdman, hiredman. 0és. Also 4hered-, 
hirde-. [f. Hirp+ May.) A member of a house- 
hold; a domestic, a household servant; a retaincr. 
¢993 Battle of Malden 261 Ongunnon da hiredmenn 
heardlice feohtan. c1o0o /ELrric Gen. 1. 7 Pharaones 
yidestan hiredmen. ¢ 1205 Lay. 2350 Ah he nom his enne 

ired mon [¢ 1275 hired man] be he wel trowede on. ¢ 1230 
Hali Meid, fy Habbe monie under be hirdnien in halle. 
¢1350 Wilt, Palerne 2139 Loke pat hirde-men wel kepe be 
comune passage. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 302 Alle be hered- 
men in halle, be hy3 & pe lose. c1gz5 Thomas of Erceld. 
(1875) 697 Of swilke an hird mane wolde j here Pat couth me 
telle of swilke ferly. 

Hirds, obs. form of Harps, Hurps. 

Hi-rdum-di'rdum, Sc. and north. dial. [Re- 
dup]. of Dirpum.] Uproar, tumultuous noise. 

1724 Muirland Willie in Ramsay Tea-t. Asisc. (1729) 18 
Sick Hirdum, Dirdum, and sick Din Wi’ he o’er her and 
she o'er him. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., [lirdum-dirdum, an 
uproar. 

Hirdy-girdy, 5%. and adv. Sc. and north. dial. 
(Cf. prec., and Hippy-cippy.] 

+ A. sb. Uproar, confusion, disorder. Ods. 

as00 Colkelbie Sow 1. 184 (Jam.) Wi sic a din and a 
dirdy, A garray and hirdy-girdy, The fulis all afferd wer. 
1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser, Disc. 44 What Hirdy-girdy this 
ye keep I canna get a wink of sleep. 1893 Northumbld. 
Géss., H. irdy-girdy, a disorderly noise, a disturbance. (Obs.) 

B. adv, In or into disorder, in confusion. 

16.. in Glanvill Sadducisomus (1726) 399 They all ran 
hirdie-girdie. 1819 W. TENNANT Papistry Storm'd (1827) 
50 Sae to the cross 0’ Anster ran Hirdie-girdie, woman and 
man. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xi, He ventured back 
into the parlour, where a’ was gaun hirdie-girdie. 

Hire (haies), 5. Forms: 1 h¥r, hir, 3-4 huire, 
3-5 huyre, hure, 4 hir, hijre, 4-5 here, 4~7 hyre, 
5 huyr, hyr, 6 hyire, 6-7 hier, hyer, 3- hire. 
[OE. Ayr str. fem., corresp. to OF ris. Aére (WFris. 
hiere), OLG.*hiiria \MLG.,MDu. hare, LG. hiire, 
hiir, Du. huur; Ger. heuer, Da. hyre, Sw. hyra, 
all from LG.) :—OTeut. type *2f/7é-, not known 
in OHG., ON., or Gothic.] 

1. Payment contracted to be made for the tem- 


, 
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porary use of anything. (In OE., esp. for money | 
lent ; usury, interest.) Zo de or have on hire, to | 
let (+ put, set) to hire, i.e. at the service ofanother | 
in consideration of payment made by him. 

¢1000 AEirric Dent. xxiii. 19 Ne lere pine breper nan 
ping to hire. — Lev. xxv. 37 Ne syle pu bin feoh to hyre. 
c1000 Ecgberht’s Penit. 1. Proem. a 1300 Cursor 7.6778 
Elles noght .. I lete to hire for ani mede. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Prol. 507 He sette nat his benefice to hyre [v.r7. hire, 
huyre). 1413 Piler. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 11. v. 53 Longe 
tyme haue ye putte youre tonges to hyre, ye witnessers of 
falshede. 1483 Cath. Angi. 186/2 To let to Hire, /ocare. 
1495-7 Naval Acc. Hen. VI (1896) 186 Payed to Richard 
Yoksale of Portesmouth ffor the hyre of hys bote. 1497 
fbid. 250 Ffreight & hyre of a crayer. 1526 TixpaLe J/ar 
xii. 1 A certayne man planted avyne yarde..and lett it out 
to hyre to husbandemen. 1583 Hottysanp Campo di Fior 
93 Of him that in..streate keepeth horses to hier. 1587 F- 
James in Collect. (O. H1.S.: 1. 199 Bote hyre from Lambeth. 
1 Dampier Foy. I1.1. 13 The hire is pretty reasonable 
both for the Vessels, and the Men. 19717 tr. Frezier's Voy. 
1og Paying him the King's Duty, and the Hire of the Mill. 
1890 W. M. Baker New Tinothy 161 (Cent.) To keep one’s 
conscience, too, on hire, as that drunken Isham .. at the 
livery-stable does a horse. )/a/, Bicycles on hire. 

2. Payment contracted to be made for personal 
service ; wages. 

@rzzg Ancr. R.208 Etholden odres hure, ouer his rihte 
terme, nis hit strong reflac? c1zgo S. Lug. Leg. 1. 285/242 
He scholde him paye is huyre. _13.. Sir Beues (A.) 2972 
And of be meistri icham sure, 3if he wile 3ilde min hure. 
1382 Wyciir Luke x. 7 Forsothe a workman is worthi his 
hyre. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 283a/2 They..sayd they 
wold brynge hym thyder without ony freyght or huyr. rgo0z 
Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 76 For the scole hyer 
of the same Edwarc. .every quarter viijd. 1583 HoLtyBanp 
Campo di Fior 61 What aske you for your hyer ?..I will 
contente myself with a small hier. 1796 Morse Aimer. Geog. 
I. 277 Their testimony against preaching for hire. 1882 
Ouwa Maremnia 1. 4 They had other thoughts besides 
those of their hire and wages. 

3. fig. Reward, recompense, payment (for work 
or service of any kind). 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 428 Hore hure schal beon pe eche blisse 
ofheouene. a@1300 Cursor A/. 23192 Sathanas .. sal casten 
be .. in a stincand stang o fire; par sal be yolden hii his 
hire. 1382 Wvycuir Rom. vi. 22 Treuli the hyris of synne, 
deeth. 1481 Caxton Reynard Arb.) 30 Our lorde god shal 
ones rewarde them their hyre. c¢1g60 A. Scott Poens 
(S. T. S.) xxxii. 10 Schort plesour, lang displesour; Repen- 
tence is the hyre. 1608 D. ‘I’. Ess. Pod. & Wor. 2b, Some.. 
that thinke the very disturbance of things established, a 
sufficient hyre to set them on worke. 1841 Jaurs Brigand 
iv, And make her hand the hire of this Savoyard. 

4. The action of hiring or fact of being hired. 

1615 J. StEPHENS Satyr. Ess. 189 The dispersed hire of 
acquaintance to extoll things indifferent. 1835 Lytton 
Rienzi i. iv, Ay, it is the duty of thy hire. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Ciarke Shaks. Char. xiv. 357 A savage hire,—and the 
wages he receives are as dispiteous. A/od. To arrange for 
the hire of a horse. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as hire-payer, -wage; hire- 
system, a system by which a hired article becomes, 
by virtuc of a stipulated number of payments, the 
property of thc hirer; so hire-purchase. Also 
HIREGANG, -MAN, -WOMAN, 

1483 Cath. Ang?. 186.2 An Hire payer, mwercedarius. 
1548 Upat Arasa. Par. Luke xvi. 134 b, To digge in the 
field for hire wages from daie to daye. 1896 Datly News 
24 Jan. 7/2 Mr. Moore..was the inventor of the now widely 
adopted hire-purchase system. 1898 MWestm. Gaz. 11 Jan. 
2/1 Could not the hire-purchase system be worked ? 


Hire (haie1), v. Forms: 1 hyrian, hyran, 3 
hure‘n, 3-4 huyre, 4-7 hyre, 6 hiare, hyer, 6-7 
hier, 4- hire. [OE. Ajirian, corresp. to OFris. 
héra, OLG. *hirian (MLG., MDu. haéren, LG. 
hiiren, Du. huren, Ger. heuern, Da. hyre, Sw. 
hyra, from LG.), f. the sb.: see HIKE s6.] 

1. trans. Toengage the services of (a person) for 
a stipulated reward ; to employ for wages. 

c 1000 AEFric Hom. 11. 72 Sede .. wolde hyrian wyrhtan 
into his wingearde. ¢xo00 Ags. Goss. Matt. xx.7 Us nan 


mann ne hyrode [c 1160 //attonG.herde}. arzzg Aucr, R. 
126 Vorte huren mid ham, ase me ded mid garsume peo bet 


wel vihted. ¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Chron, (1810) 80 pe bisshop 
--Hiredilkaman. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 241/2 Hyryn, con- 
duco. 1§3§ Coverpate Prov, xxvi. 10 Who so hyreth a 


foole, hyreth soch one as wyl take no hede 1570 B. Gooce 
Pop. Kingd. 1. 43 b, They also hier folkes to say the 
Psalters speedily. 1663 CowLey Verses & Ess., Ode on 
flarvey iii, As if he hir'd the workers by the day. 1742 
Pitt Sp. Ho. Com. 10 Dec. in Anecd. & Sp. Earl Chatham 
(1797) I. v. 116 They have already been informed there was 
no necessity for hiring auxiliary troops. 1872 Raymonp 
Statist. Mines & Mining 182 Chinamen are in the country 
and can be bired cheaply. . 

b. fransf. To engage or induce to do something 
by a payment or reward ; to bribe. 

¢1400 Gamelyn 786 He was fast aboute bothe day and | 

other, For to hyre the quest to hangen his brother. 1529 
More Dyaloge u1.Wks. 246/1 A man could not hyre a Jewe 
to sit down vpon his byble of the olde testament. 1631 
Goucr God’s Arrows i. xcili. 357 Cullin .. was hired by 
English runagates in the Low Countries to kill the Queene. 
209% Dryven Virg. Alueid 11. 42 Thymeetes first (‘tis doubt- 
ful whether hired, Or so the Trojan destiny required) Moved 
that the ramparts might be broken down. 1849 MacauLay 
fist, Eng. vi. 11.159 A popish priest was hired with the 
promise of the mitre of Waterford to preach at Saint James's 
we the Act of Settlement. i 

. To procure the temporary nse of (any thing) 


for stipulated payment. 
¢ 1205 Lay, 30441 Pa scipen heo gunnen hure mid ahten 


HIRELING. 


swide deore. ¢ 1290 Beket 1161 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 139 [He} 
huyrde him a mere, For an Englichs peni, with an haltre, 
pis holi man to bere. ¢ 1450 B&. Curtasye 375 in Babees Bk. 
310 For cariage be porter hors schalle byre. 1583 Hotty- 
BAND Campo di 'tor 327 He had hired a house in Colme- 
Streate, 1§90 SHAKS. Coun. Err. 1v.i.95 A ship you sent mee 
too, to hier wafiage. 1718 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. fo 
Abbé Conti 31 July, | hired an ass .. that I might go some 
miles into the country. 1863 Miss Brappon Eleanor's Vict. 
(1878) I. ili. 24 He hired a villa by the Lake of Como. 

3. To grant the temporary use of for stipulated 
payment ; to let owé on hire; to lease. 

1382 WycuiF Wark xii.1 A man plauntide avynezerd..and 
hirede it to erthe tilieris. 1484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce 
(1889) 3 [He} demaunded of the poure yong man that he 
wold hyre to hym a parte of his hows. 1589 G. Fi.etcHeR 
in Lett. Lit. AJen (Camden) 80 That no man should hier 
owt horse or boat to anie Englishman. 1611 Biste 1 Sas. 
ii. 5 They that were full, haue hired out themselues for 
bread. 1662 Woop Lif (O. H. S.) I. 462 Having skill in 
gardning and manuring [he}hired himselfe to gent. there for 
that imployment. 1721 Duxbury Rec. (1893) 238 That the 
said money should be hired out at five pounds per cent. to 
such persons as shall give sufficient security for the same. 
1842 TExnyson Dora 36 He left his father’s house, And hired 
himself to work within the fields. 

b. intr. (for ref.) To hire out, to engage one- 
self as aservant for payment. @7.S. and Colonzal. 

1856 OumstED Slave States 83 Poor white girls never hired 
out to do servants’ work, 1884 Harfer’s Mag. May 882/1 
They hire out to..farmers. 

Hire, early form of HER fvox. 

Hireable (hoierab’l), @. Also hirable. [f. 
HIiRE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being hired ; ob- 


tainable for hire. 

1864 Carivte Fredk. Gf. xu. xi. 1V. 259 Four pretty 
Sovereignties. Three, or Two, of these hireable by gold, it 
is to be hoped. . 1868 Daily Ved. 31 July 5/4 Prices of all 
purchasable or Mirable things are high. 

Hired (haieid), pf/. a. [f. Hire v. + -ED 1.) 
Engaged or employed for payment; let ott on 
hire; mercenary. Also with adverbs, as Aéred out. 

¢1230 Hali Meid. 29 Eni driuel ipe hus oder eni ihured 
hine. 1382 Wyctir Luke xv. 19 Make me as oon of thi 
hyrid men (1388 thin hirid men}. 1388 — Fohn x. 13 The 
hirid hyne fleeth, for he is an hirid hyne. ¢ 1440 Prof. 
Parv. 241/2 Hyryd man, or servawnte, conductius. 1583 
Hotivsanp Campo di Fior 271, | havea hiered horse. 1§97 
Damier Civ. Wars vi. lix, With mercenarie breath And 
hyred tongue. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 155 Px Travelling 
together in the same hired Coach, 1789 Gipson Aufobiog. 
(1896) 127 An independent stranger in a hired lodging. 1808 
Scott Life Dryden iv, To have recourse to hired bravoes to 
avenge his personal quarrel. 1863 KixcLake Cotsnea (1876) 
I. i. 9 He..has a crowd of hired courtiers at his side. 

b. In U.S. the terms Aired man, woman, girl, 
people, are commonly applied to free men or women 
engaged asservants (the latter word being formerly 


used to include slaves). 

1639 Péy:nouth Col. Rec. (1855) I. 122 Roberte Eldred, the 
hyred servant of Nicholas Sympkins for the terme of three 
yeares. 1714 tr. Foulel’s La Salle’s Frul. 2 Hired People 
and Workmen of all Sorts, requisite for making of a Set- 
tlement. 1715 Laws of Maryland (1765) c 44 § 10 No 
Person whatsoever, shall trade..with any Servant, whether 
hired, or indented, or Slave .. without I-eave or License. 
1937 Plymouth (Mass) Towu Rec. 18 May (1892) H. 321 
A hired man with me ona fishing voyage. 1751 FRANKLIN 
Obs. Increase Mankind Wks. 1887 11. 227 Slaves may be 
kept as long as a man pleases .. while hired men are con- 
tinually leaving their masters (often in the midst of his busi- 
ness). 1992 tr. ¥. /’. Brissot's New Trav. U.S. 400 They 
(Quakers} have no slaves; they employ negroes as hired 
servants. 1818 J. Fuint Lef/. Amer. (1822) 9 Master is not 
a word in the vocabulary of hired people. Ses, a Dutch one 
of similar import, is Rtertared: The former is used by 
Negroes, and is by free people considered as synonymous 
with slave-keeper. 1820 /d1?. 264 These | must call Ame- 
ricanisms .. Hired Girl for Servant Girl. Hired Man for 
Servant Man. 1842 J. F. Watson duu. Philad., (1857) 1.176 
Now all hired girls appear abroad in the saine style of dress 
as their ladies. 1877 Barttett Dict. Amer. (ed. 4), Llired 
wian,aman-servant. Hired woman,aservant-girl. Many 
servants dislike tobecalled such,and think it more respectable 
tosay ‘help’ or ‘hired woman’. 1893 Nation (N.Y.) 19 Jan. 
43/1 Where are the farnis on which there is no place for the 
“hired man’ or ‘hired girl’? 

Hired, Hiredman: sce Hixp, HirpMay. 

Hiree (hoier7*), [See -re.] One who is hired. 

1811 Sporting AMlag. XXXVII. 75 Would. .either hirer or 
hiree disgrace themselves so much ? 

‘+ Hiregang. Sc. Ods. Also 6 hyre-. [f. Hire 
so. +GAane 56.) Hire, lease. 

1513 Doucas Ainets xu. ix. 50 His fader eyrit and sew 
ane peice of feild, That he in hyregang held to be his beild. 
1535 Keg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1513-1546. 324/1 Proficuum [xxvij 
libr.} a mense Julii 1515 per 17 annos, viz. cujuslit et bovis 
annuatim extenden. in le hiregang et laboribus ad 6 firlotas 
farine. 

Hireless (haieslés), a. [f. Hire sd. + -LEss.] 
Without hire or pay, unhired. 

1651 Davenant Gondibert vi. xvi, This fam'd Philosopher 
is Nature’s Spie, And hireless gives th’ intelligence to Art. 
1796 CoLeripGE Sonn. Erskine, An hireless Priest before th 
insulted shrine. 1817 — Bigg. /.it. 81 Preaching by the way 
in most of the great towns, as an hireless volunteer, in a blue 


coat and white waistcoat. oe 
Hireling (haieslin}, sd. and a. [OE. dyrling 
(rare), f. Ayr Hime + -LInG. Not known in ME., 
and app. formed anew in 16th c.] _ 
A. sb. 1. One who serves for hire or wages; 2 
hired servant; a mercenary (soldier). (Now usually 


somewhat contemptuous: cf. 2.) 


HIRELINGSHIP. 


c100o Ags. Gosp. Mark 1. 20 Ifi heora fader zebedeo on 
scipe forleton mid hyrlingum [¢3160 //atton G. hyrlingen). 
1535 CoverDALE 7 odit v. 11 Axest thou after the pened of 
anhyrelinge? 1547 J. Harrison /xrhort. Scottes Gjb, Vo 
bee as common hirelynges toa forrein nacion. 1582 N. TV. 
(Rhem.) YFokun x. 13 The hireling fleeth because he is a 
hireling (Wycurr htrid hyne; Tixpace heyred servaunt). 
1632 Litucow /rav.1x. 380, I dispatched my Dragoman, and 
the other Barbarian hireling. 1734 tr. Rodlin’s Anc. /Hist., Vhe 
loss he had sustained by the robbery of his hireling. 1849 
Macautay //ist. Eng. i. (1880) I. 57 Hirelings whoin want 
and idleness had induced to enlist. 

b. A hired horse. xonce-wse. 

1893 Sin G Cuesney Lesters V1. 1. xxi. 23 Lionel on his 
hireling was the only one up with the hounds at the last. 

2. One who makes reward or material remunera- 


tion the motive of his actions; a mercenary. 


(Opprobrious.) 

31574 tr. Marlorat’s Afpocalips 32 Least in sted of faithfull 
shepherds, they set hyrelings or rather wolues ouer the 
flocke of Chrisie. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ii. § 5 As an 
hireling, that loves the work for the wages. 1667 Mu.tox 
P. L.A. 193 So since into his Church lewd Hirelinys climbe. 
1721 Pope Lp. to Lars of Oxford 36 No hireling she, no 
Prostitute to praise. 1821 Byron Sardan. 1. i, Bayer Mire- 
lings, who live by lies on good inen’s lives. 1849 MacauLay 
Hist. :ng.iv. 1. 456 James. .had now, in beconting King of 
Ingland, become also a hireling and vassal of Lewis, 

B. adj. Characteristic of or pertaining to a hire- 
ling; serving for hire or wages; tu be had for hire; 


mercenary. Usually opprobrious.) 

1587 Gotvine De Afornay xxxii. 510 What fird we tn al 
the writings of the Heathen but a Hrerling vertue? 1614 
Raceicn //ist. World 1. ix. §. 1 (R.) The factious and hire- 
ling historians of all ages. 1681 Drvben Ads. & Arhst. g22 
The plot by hireling witnesses improv'd. 1720 Lett. fr. 
Lond, Fraé. (1721) 47 Here are also hireling Chairs. 1738 
Jounson London 213 Some hireling senators. 1843 Macav- 
Lay /ery iv, With all the hireling chivalry of Gjuelders and 
Almayne. 1894 Lazy Times XCVIT. 384 1 [To] earn for 
itself the name of a profession of hireling subornees of per- 
jury. 

I{ence Hi‘relingship, the condttion of a hireling. 

1827 Pottok Let. in Life (1841) 357 Wherever you send 
him during the above specified hirelingship. 

Hireman (haiesmsitn), Obs. or dial. [OE. 
Ayrmann, {, Wine sb.+ May.) A hired man, hired 


servant; retainer. 

_ 6975 Rushiw. Gosp. Mark i. 20 Forlet fader his zebedeus 
in scipe nid bem hyremonnum. «1100 Gerefa in Anglia 
1X. 260 Symle Ite sceal his hyrmen scyrpan mid mauunge. 
12.. Fragm. cELfric’s Gram. in Wr.-Wilcker 552/20 Jéer- 
cennarius, hurmon. a 1310 in Wright Lyric 2. xv. 50 Alse 
ys hirmon halt in hous. 17.. //ireman Chiel in Child 
Ballads (1861) VII. 234 He .. has put on the hireman's 
coat, ‘lo keip hint frae the cold. 1792 Sta’ist. Ace. Svotl., 
Forfars. W. 15 (Jam.) The wages of a hireman, that is, 
ainan-servant hired for the half year. .now are £3, or £ 3 108. 

+ Hiren (hoieren)., Ods. [A corruption of the 
female name /rene, F. Zréne.] The name of a 
female character in Peele’s play of ‘ The Turkish 
Mahamet and HHyrin the fair Greek’ (21594); used 
allusively by Shakspere and early 17th century 
writers as meaning ‘a seductive woman’, a harlot. 

1597 SHAKs. 2 //en. JV, tt. iv. 173 Downe: downe Dogges, 
downe Fates: have wee not Hiren here? 1598 SyLVESTER 
Du Bartas wi. ut. 35 Of charming Sin the deep inchaunting 
Syrens, The snares of vertue, valour-softning ILyrens. 1605 
Cirarman, etc. Lastw. Hoe in O. P?/, IV. 218 (N.) ‘'Sfoot, 
lend me some money. Hast thou not Hyren here? 1615 
‘TV. Anams Sfir. Navigator Wks. (1630) 40z There be Sirens 
in the sea of this world. Sirens? Hirens, as they are now 
called. .What a number of these Sirens, Hirens, Cockatrices, 
- In plaine English, Harlots, swimine amongst vs. 

Hiren, obs. form of Hrry, hers. 

Hirer hoieras). [f. Hime v. +-ER}.] 

1. One who engages the services of a person or 
obtains the use of a thing for payment. 

a1g00 in Arnolde Chrou. (1811) 72 If the said hirer in gret 
duelle not in any parte therof but lete it out ageyn. 1592 
West 1st Pt. Symbol. 1. § 25 B, The lessee or hierer, 1767 
Brackstone Comm. W.xxx. 453 By this mutual contract 
the hirer, or borrower, gains a temporary property in the 
thing hired. 1885 Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 892 The 
relation .. between hirers and letters of private carriages. 

2. One who lets out something on hire. QOds. 
or Sc. (esp. in coach-hirer, carriage-hirer). 

1591 Percivae Sf. Dict., Arrendador, a lettor, a hirer. 
1598 Fvorio, .Volafore, a hyrer, a hackney man. 1755 
Jounson, Hirer 2. In Scotland it denotes one who keeps 
small horses to let. 1766 Beattie Ef. to Hon. C. B. 27 
"Tis wondrous hard, To act the Hirer, yet preserve the Bard. 

+ Hivve-woman. Sc. ? Obs. [Cf Hireman.] 
A hired woman, a woman-servant. 

1552 Asp. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 112 Thow sal] nocht 
cowet thi nychtbouris house, nor his croft or his land, nor 
his servand, nor his hyir woman. 

Hirie-harie, variant of HigRi£-HARRIE. 

Hiring, vé/. sb. [f. Hire v.+-1ne1.] 

1. The action of the vb. Hire; engaging a person 
or thing for hire ; letting out on hire. 

cx400 Vhree Ninges Cologne 24 Pe lordys of pe grounde 
haue .. grete toll of hyryng of pes beestes. 1675 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) 1M. 42 The hireing of workinen 
.. may be intrusted .. to the Vicechancellour. 1767 Buack: 
STONE Comm, IL. xxx. 453 Hiring is always for a price, or 
stipend, or additional recompence; borrowing is merely 
gratuitous, 1868 Pad Afall G. 12 Dec. 3 Hiring is an 
agreement for the continuous performance of certain tasks 
for current wages. a 

2. local. (See quot. 1825.) (Also Stalule hiring. 

1825 Brockett, //irtng, a fair or market at which country 
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servants are hired. 1826 in Hone Every-day Bk. 11. 668 
The ‘ hirings’ for farmers’ servants half yearly at Whitsun- 
tide and Martininas. 1885 R. Vucnanan Annan Water v, 
A couple of female farm servants had come in to the spring 
‘hiring’. 

3. attrib. as hiring-agreement, -lime, etc.; hir- 
ing-fair = 2; thiring man, a ian to be hired. 

¢1425 Eng. Cong. /rel. 22 We come nat yn-to thys land 
as hyryng men. 1883 T. Harpy in Lonym, Wag. July 257 

Attending a wet hirmg-fair at Candlentas, in search of a 
new master. 1892 Atiguary Jan, 14 The annual agricul- 
tural hiring-time in any districl. 1897 Daily News 15 Oct. 
8/7 The largest hiring fair in Berkshire was held at Newbury 
yesterday. : 

Hirk, Hirkful, obs. ff. Ink, Inkrut. Hirkle, 
obs. f. Hiuxkte v. Hirling, var. of HERLING. 
Hirmon, obs. f£ Himremay. Hirn(e, obs. ff. 
HIERN sd., corner. 

Hirondele hirgnde'l’. Obs. exc. in Heraldry. 
Fonns: 7 arrondell, arundell, § hyrondell, 0) 
hirondelle. [a, I. Azrondelle.] A swallow, 

c1600 Gurel's Vilgr. in J. Watson Coll, Poems (1706) 1. 
62 Jam.) The Arrondell, so swift of flight. 1661 Morcan 
Sph. Gentry t. v 58 More swift, than Bird hight Arundell. 
1880 G. 1. Crark in Encycl. Brit. X1. 701/1 The Swallow, 
or hirondelle, forms the very carly coat of the Arundells. 

Hirple houp’!l),v. Chictly Sc. and north. dial, 
(Origin unknown. | Its coincidence in sound and 
sense with Gr. épr-ev is noticeable.)] 

znir, Yo move with a gait between walking 
and crawling ; to walk lamely, to drag a limb, to 
hobble’ In early use said of the hare. 

¢ 1450 Henryson Alor, fad. 32 Yhe hard-back ffurtchen, 
and the hirpland Hair. «a 1605 Montcomerie Cherrte 4 
Sdue (2nd version) 30 in /’eems (1587) 286, I saw the lnur- 
cheon and the hare In hidlings hirpling her and thair. 
3768 Ross //e/enore 44 Jam.) ‘To Colin's house .. He, tired 
and weary, hirpled down the brace. 1781 J. Wt1rtos Four 
to Caves Gloss., //irple, to limp in walking. 1821 CLake 
VO, Minstr. WW. 117 Hirpling ronnd from time to time. 
3821 Scotr (urate vir, Neil Ronaldson, that canna walk 
a mile to hear the minister, but he will hirple ten if he hears 
of a ship embayed. 1866 J. Pawn Airk stddey 11.96 An 
old man and his wife .came hirpling out. 

Jig. 1992 Berns On Birth Posth, Child ii, November 
hirples o'er the lea Chill on thy lovely form. 1893 Crock ett 
Stickit Minister 17 Vt [the speech} ran or rather hirpled 
somewhat as follows. 

Ilence Hirpling A//. a.; Hirple s/., a crawling 
or limping gait. 

3821 Scorr /"rate xxxii, They will Le waiting for him, 
hirpling, useless body. 1821-30 Lp. Cocksurn Jem. ii. 
(1856) 119 With a slow stealthy step—something between 
a walk anda hirple. 1830 Gatt Lazurte 7. vin. i (1849) 
363 Whose gallop was never better than a_hirple. 

+ Hirpled, -ild, pp/. a. Obs. Also 4 harplid. 
[Origin obscure; ¢f. ON. Aerfa cramp, contraction, 
herpa-st to be contracted as with crainp. See also 
the forms of Hunks v.] Contracted, wrinkled. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 8085 Pair armes hari wit hirpild [z.2°r. 
harptid, rungilt} hid. 

+ Hirquitalliency. Ods. nonce-wd.  [f. L. 
hirguttalli-re (of infants) to acquire a strong voice 
fo herrus he-goat) + -ENCY.]} 

3652 Urquuarr Jewel 125 To speak of her hirquitalliency. 

Hirrawem, obs, form of Inna. 

Hirrie-harrie (hitrijha:ri,, #7/. (sb.) Sc. Also 
6 hiry hary, 9g hirie-harie. An utterance cx- 
pressive of rapid and tumultuous movement. 

€1520 in Dunbar's Poents \1893) 314 Hiry, hary, hubbil- 
schow! Se 3e not quha is cum now? 1 Tapes. 
/lirrte-harrie, 1. An outcry after a thief. 2. A broil, a 
tumult. 1819 W. ‘Vuxsant Pafpistry Storm'’d (1827 &6 
Then, hirie-haric ! folks did rusch. 

Hirrient (hiricnt), a. and sé. zare. [f. L. 
hirrient-em, pr. pple. of érrive to snarl.] a. 
adj. ‘Snarling’; trilled. b. sé. A trilled sound. 
(Cf. delera canina, Lat. naine for 7.) 

1832 J. K[enrick] in Philol. A/useum 1. 618 The peculiar 
barbarism of the hapes, which consisted in the frequent use 
of the hirrient p. 1850 Farkak Orig. Lang. ti. 51 In the 
hirrients and the gutturals, the Lurr and roughness of the 
Northern tongues. 

+ Hirse (h31s). Ods. Also 6 evron. hirst.  [a. 
Ger. hirse, MHG. hirse, hirs, OHG. hirsi, hirso; 
orig.a High German word, which in later times has 
spread into LG. and Scand. (Da. kzrse, Sw. hirs , 
as well as Eng., where app. introduced by the 16the. 
herbalists. See KIuge.] Millet. 

(1562 Turner /Yerbal 1. 57 Milium is named in Greke 
kegchros & piston, in Duche hirsz, in Frenche du Millet.] 
1578 Lyte Dodorns wv. ix. 463 This plant {Milium] is called 
in... English Mill, Millet, and Hirse. 1579-80 Nortu 
Plutarch (1676) 77 A Vessell or Pan wherein they did fry 
millet or hirse. 1589 Fueminc Virg. Georg.t. 8 For Millet 
er for Hirst comes yearly care and paine. 1611 Cotcr., 
Millet, Millet, Mill, Hirse. 1658 Prituiprs, Hyrse. a kind 
of plant otherwise call’d Millet. 

Hirsel (hdusél), 56. Se. and north. dial. 
Forms : 4 hirsill, hyresel, hersale, 5 hyrsale, 
8- hirsel, (S hirdsell, hirsle, 9 her-, hirsell,. 
[ad. ON. hirzla from Azrdsla custody, safe-keeping, 
{. hivda to herd, tend (sheep, etc.) ; but the north. 
Eng. and Se. word has always been concrete, and 
intimately connected in sense with 277d, HERp 2.] 

1. The flock of sheep under the charge of a shep- 
herd; the entire stock of sheep on one farm. 


HIRSUTENESS. 


1366 Durham Ialm. Rolls (Surtees) 55 Ordinatum est .. 
quod quilibet coruin teneat hirsill’ et quod custodiant porcos 
. citra,. ne quis eorum teneat porcos alsque hirsill’. 1378 
Jbid, 148 Quilibet teneat hirsill cum porcis. 1728 Ramsay 
Robert Kuhy 4 S. 4 Venting his hirle on the mourland 
green, 19737 — Sc Prov. (1776) 10 (Jam.) Ae scabbed sheep 
will smit the hale hirdsell. 1853 G. Jounston Nat, //ist. 
E. Bord. 1. 95 A Nirsel of sheep anintates the moor above. 
a3 Northumbsd. Gloss., Hirsel, the general sheep stock 
belonging to a hill stock-farmer. 

b. fig. A spiritual flock, a church. 

©1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 670 Uyrde of goddis her- 
sale all! /bid., Jacobus Minor 848 Pat mene ine pis hale 
world sal se But a hyrde & a hyresel be. 1880 A. Somer. 
VILLE A utobrog. 26, f had an easy hirsel and never wearied. 

2. transf. A company or number to look alter; 
a ‘lot’ of persons or things of one hind. 

¢ 1425 Wyxtoun Cron, vit. af. 33 Thai thowcht for thi 
mare honeste .. to sla thame [prisoners] in mellé, Than 
swilke ane hyrsalle for till ald. 1808 80 Jamizson s.v., 
It is common to speak ofa hirsell of folk, a hirsell of bairns, 
ete, 1838 Hoce Lrowntie of B. 1. 160 Jan.) Ve're just rell- 
ing a hirsel o' cendown lees. a 1845 l/odycon MS. it North. 
umbld, Gloss. ». V., A great hirsel of woud or of corn stachs. 

Hence Hirsel v. (Sc. and xor7h.) trans. to arrange 
ia hirsels. form a hirsel of. 

1794 § Statist. Acc. Scotl, see, ec XE 573 (Jam. 
In these [farms] there is rouin to hirsel or heep separate 
cifferent kinds of sheep. 1802 C. Finuater Agric. Sst. 
/'cebles 195 Jam.) The principles of lirseling are, to class 
into sepaiate flucks such sheep as are endowed wilt differ- 
cnt abilities, 1805 A. Scott Poems 14 (Jam.) When a’ the 
rout gat hirsel’d right. ; 

Hirsle haus’), v. Sc.and 207th. dial, Foims: 
6 hirsill, hirssill, S-g hirsle, g -sell, -sel. 

(Possibly from an earlier Aristle; cf. ON. Avesta to shake, 
Ta. syste to shake, stir, rustle. ] . ae 

1. in/r. ‘To inove or slide with grazing or friction. 
Also 7o Airstle one's way. 

1§13 Dototas .Z nets in. x. 87 Gu blind stanis and rolkis 
hirssillit we. 1756 Mrs. Carvirwoov Journey (1842) 154 
A very droll imaclune .. just the Lody of a coach hirsleing 
on its bare doup, and drawn by one horse yoked with ropes. 
1815 Scom Guy 3/ aly, So he sat himsell doun aud hir- 
selicd doun into the glen. 1825-8e JamtEson s.v., One 
hirsills doun a hill when .. he to prevent giddiness, moves 
dowuwards sitting. 1893 Nor thuanbld, Gloss. ».¥ * Wirsel 
alang ’—move along the seat. Afod. Sc. Hirsle yont? — 

2. rans. Yo move something, with much friction 


or cffort. 

1911 Ramsay dlegy Magey JFohusioun 62, 1 hirs!'d up my 
dizzy pow, Frae ‘mang aye coun, 1895 Crockn11 Alen of 
Mosshags 152 We ate lirsled over muss and moor .. as the 
devil drives. 

+ Hirst. Sc. Ods. [Origin mnknown.) A 
threshald ; or perh., in carly use, a hinge. 

1513 Douctas si nets 1. vii. §7 The brasin durris iargis on 
the marble hirst. /éfd. vi. ix. 87 ‘Thai wareit portis, jargand 
on the hirst (strtdentes cardinc) Warpit wp braid.  /did. 
vu. xt. 33 Wythin that girgand hirst [sts sdentia dimina} abo 
suld be Pronunce the new weyrs, battale, and melle. (1819 
Hoce Lenachan's Farew, tic tn Jacob. Songs (1887) 227 But 
if serf or Saxon caine, He crossed Murich’s hirst ae mair.} 

Hirst, obs. form of Hurst. 

Hirsute (housi#t ,@. Also 7 hersute. [ad. 
1. Atrsasus rough, shaggy, bristly, f. *Azvs. by- 
form of Adrtus in same sense. Cf. F. Azrszde.] 

1. Having rough or shaggy hair; bairy, shaggy. 

3621 Burton Anat. Ase. 1. i. ul. xiv. (1651) 125 A rugged 
attire, hirsute head, horrid beard. 1681 H. More /.af. Dax. 
80 That hirsute or long-haired Goat. 1825 Scott Jadism. 
iii, The wild and hirsute appearance of the individual. 1855 
Motrey Dutch Rep. in. vi. (1866) 4€3 Wearing his hair and 
beard unshorn .. this hirsute and savage corsair seemed an 
embodiment of vengeance. 


2. Lot. and Zool. Covered with long and stiffish 


hairs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva §616 There are.. Bulbous Roots, Fibrous 
Roots, and Hirsute Roots. 1668 Witxins Real Char. 125 
Caterpillars .. those that sre hirsute .. Paliner worm, Bear 
worm. 1776-96 WitHEeRine Att. Plants (ed. 3) 11. 424 The 
stems more or less hirsute. 1856-8 W. Crark Jan der 
Hoeven's Zool. \. 404 Caterpillars. .sometimes pilose or hir- 
sute. 1870 Hooker Stud. /lorva 122 Styles free or nearly 
so, hirsute. 

3. Of or pertaining to hair; of the nature of or 
consisting of hair, 

1823 Byron %nvan 1x. lili, Phe usual hirsute seasons which 
destroy, With beard and whiskers..the fond Parisian aspect 
which upset old ‘roy. 1840 H. AixswortH Tower Lond. 
(1864) 208 The giant clapped his hand to his chin—too 
late, however, to save a particle of his hirsute honours. 
1882 May Cromoitin Lrows-Eyes xi. (1884) 92 A broad 
though kindly face, totally devoid of hirsute ornament. 

4. transf.and fig. Rough, shaggy; untrimmed. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1m. ii. vi. itt. (1651! 558 Dressed 
in some old hirsute attires out of fashion. a 1849 H. Cote- 
RIDGE Poems (1850) 1}. 106 Garden-plots hirsute and weedy. 

b. Of manners or style: Rough, unpolished. 

1658 Woop Life 5 Apr. (O.H.S.) I. 243 He look'd elderly 
and was cynical and hirsute in his behavior. 1854 G1LFILLAN 
Life Blair B.'s. Wks. (1854) 125 The tone and style of his 
poem. .are somewhat hirsute and unpolished. 

So Hirsu'ted @. rare = prec. 2. 

1707 SLOANE Famaica 1. 113 Having neither hirsuted, 
spotted, nor undulated leaves. 

Hi-rsuteness. [f. prec. +-NESs.] The state 
or quality of being hirsute; hairiness. 

1621 Burton Anat. Jed. 1. iti. 1. 1. 4651) 208 Baldness 
cones from excess of driness, hirsuteness front a dry tem- 
perature, 1864 H. Spencer /é/ustr. Univ. Progr. 62 Red 
republicanism has always been distinguished by its hirsute- 
ness. 


HIRSUTIES. 


|| Hirsuties (hossivtijz. ([L., f Azrsie-us 
Hirsote.) a. Bot. and £xlom, Hairiness ; a thick 
covering of hair. b. (See quot. 1854-67.) 

1847 JoHNston in Prec. Ber. Nat. Club WI. No. 5. 229 
Body ovate .. clothed with a white appressed hirsuties. 
1854-67 C. A. Harrts Dict. Med. Terminol., Hirsutics, 
bairiness. The growth of hair in unusual situations, or in 
greater abundance than usual. 

Hirsuto- (hessizto-), comb. form of L. hirsidus 
HimsoTe, prefixed to adjs. of colour, etc., as hzr- 
sulo-atrous, With black hairs; Azrsudo-rwfous, etc. 

Hirt, obs. f. Heart v., Hurt v. and sé, Hir- 
tle, Hirtleberry, var. Hurtie, HurtLeBerRRY. 

+ Hirnudinal (hir-dinal), 2. Oss. [f. L. hirido, 
hirtidin-em \eech + -aAL.] Of or pertaining to a 
Icech. So Hiru‘dinid, a member of the Hirudznidx 
or Leech family. Wirudi-nean, a member of the 
fiirudinea or order of annelids containing the 
leeches. Hirudiniculture, the artificial pro- 
pagation of leeches. + Hiru-dinous 2., leech-like, 
blood-sucking (fg. ). 

1651 Biccs .Vew Wisp. » 192 Exhausted ty..hirudinall 
blood-suckings. 1654 Gayton Pleas. .Votcs \\. iL 181 Such 
an hirudinous and exacting Lady as Dulcinea. 1835 Kirsy 
Hab, & inst, Anim. 1. xii. 334 His fourth Order [of Inver- 
tehrate Animals] he names Hirudineans. 1861 Hvime tr. 
JVoguin- Tandon u. ut. iv. 147 Hirudiniculture has for some 
years been an important branchofcommerce. 1865 Reader 
30 Sept. 368/1 Pisciculture, hirudi(niJculture, pearlculture. 

Hirundine (hirmndain\, ¢« [f. L. Aerundo 
swallow +-INE.] Of or pertaining to a swallow. 

183 Cartyce Sart. Res. it. ii, Swallows. .swashing to and 
fro with. . activity almost super-hirundine. 

+ Hiru-ndinous, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. hir- 
undo, -inem +-ous.] Of or pertaining toa swallow 

Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

His (hiz, -iz), poss. pron., 3rd sing. mase, and 
tneul. TOE. his (Ays , genitive of personal pron. 
Ife and Azt, It, ‘The cognate Jangs. havc only 
the parallel forms without 4, Goth. and OS. zs, 
OHG, is, es, in later stagcs supplanted by the 
originally reflexive sin, sein, cin, szyx. In OE., on 
the contrary, the refl. possessive sz was already 
obsolescent, and usually replaced by Azs, hive, hira. 
About the 11thc., the genitive 47s began, after the 
earlier analogy of win, din, wre, cower, to be 
treated as an adj. (with pl. A7se, occurring till the 
isthc.). Like the other posscssive pronouns also, 
is tended to develop absolute derivative forms, of 
which Aésts, Aysen (like Airis, hiren), occur in ME. 
The former did not take root (see next word), and 
the latter is only dialectal (see I1sx).] 


A. Forms. 

1, Sing. 1- his; 1-6 hys, (2-7 is, 3 ys, hise, 
3-4 hiss, hesse, 4 hes, heys, hisse, hijs, hus, 
4-5 hese, 5 hyse, heis, 6 ys’, 6-7 ’s. 

a8s55- His [see B. passim). arooo Ffymns ii, 11 (Gr.) 
Se by eadiz se .. a hys willan wyrcd. | ¢ 1200 Orsin 84 He 
sennde uss sone hiss word, hiss witt, Hiss Sune, hiss mahht, 
hiss kinde. cr2zg0 Gen. §& Ex. 2713 A modi stiward he 
dor fond Betende a man wid hise wond. /6id. 2851 He bar 
hise 3erde ford in is hond. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 59 He let 
a monebof pe 3erclepye aftur ys ownename. «@ 1300 Christ 
on Cross 5 in E. £E. P. (862) 20 Bihold to is brest nakid, 
and is blodi side. @1300 Cursor MM. 62 (Gott.) Hijs fal is 
neist at hand, /érd. 12685 (Cott.) Hes knes war bolnd sua. 
lbid. 17890 (Gétt.) All-mighti godd es fader hiss. a: 
E. £. Psalter cx\viii. 8 (Miitz.) Blaste of stormes, bat makes 
worde hisse [verbust efus), ¢1%380 WrcLir H’ks. (1880) 347 
He..tristib not to hijs treuthe. ¢ 1380 Str Feruimé, 881 Attes 
nauel be dent a-stod. 1393 Lanot. P. Pé, C. xix, 267 Thus 
haue ich beo hus heraude. 1556 C/A ron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 
68 He was dyschargyd ys byschopryge and all hys londes. 
crsgz MarLowe Few of Walta w. iit, Look how his brains 
drop out on‘s nose. 1609 Sir R. Survey in Hard, isc. 
(Malh.) III. 88 Man can receiue is birth but from one place. 
r6rr SHaxs. Cymb. v. v. 294, I cut off ’s head. 1647 Warp 
Simp. Cobler 85 He .. must lift up's head. 


+2. Plural. 2-5 hise, 5 hese. Obs. 


atroo O. E. Chron. an. 1070 Abbot Turolde. .was cumen 
-.mid ealle hise Frencisce menn. @1131 /é7d. an. 1123 Se 
kyng..bed hise biscopes, and hise ahbates, and hise beiznes 
ealle pet ht scolden cumen to his gewitene mot. /6id. an. 
1124 He sende..to hise custeles. c¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 
3 Pe holie procession fe he wile maken a domes dai mid 

ise chosene. ¢1r200 OrMIN 14343 To shewenn hise mahh- 
tess..purrh hiss goddcunnde kinde. a@r2zzg Leg. Kath. 
406 An of hise [v.7. his] men. 1258 Proclam. Hen. [//, 
Henr’ .. Send igretinge to alle hise holde ilzrde and ilea- 
wede, ¢1380 Wyctir Serm. Sel. Wks. 11.1 Men shulden 
trowe bi lise wordis pat bei ben sobe. crq00 Destr. Troy 
692 Henex, with hese men. 

B. Signification. 

t1. as gen. case of pers. pron.: a. mase. Of him; 
of the male being or thing in question, L. eyus; 
b. nel. of it; e. reff. of himself, of itself, L. sud. 

¢897 K. AEtrreD Gregory's Past. \viil. 443 Hwat razon 
we hisnudon? arooo Czdmon's Gen. 616 (Gr.} Nu pu his 
[i.¢. bas leohtes} hrinan meaht. ¢rooo Sax. Leechd. 1. 74 
Gedrinc his .. preo ful fulle. ax300 Cursor A/. 3874 Bisid 
lya al night he lai, His vnwitand. /64:. 4305 And, maugre 
bis, he dos him lute. ¢ 1340 /did. $373 (Fairf.) His hit ware 
no resoun Tille our lorde dosuche tresoun. ¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.) iv. 12 pe dragoun.. bare him maugree his til a 
cragg of fe see. 

2. Poss. adj. pron. masc. (orig. poss. gen., and 
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then, like L. c/s, often following its sb.). a. Re- 
ferring to a person: Of or belonging to him, that 
man’s, the male being’s; also ref. of or belonging 
to himself, his own (L. szzs). 

This includes the simple possessive relation as in ‘his 
money, his lands’, the subjective genitive as ‘his defence 
of bis doings ', and the objective genitive as in ‘bis defeat, 
his murder, his murderer’. No special provision exists in 
the language for the distinction of the latter two, except by 
context (cf, ‘his dismissal of the envoys was blamed; he 
received his (own) dismissal soon after’); but in some cases 
the objective genitive is expressed periphrastically by of 
him (e.g. ‘his defence, 1 mean your defence of him, was 
well conducted’). But the periphrastic form occurs also 
for the possessive genitive, as ‘ for tbe life of him’. 

2855 O. E. Chron. an. 787 On his dagum cuomon erest 
«li. scipu. ¢ 1000 Ags. Ps.(Th.) xxxix. [xl] 4 Se wer be his 
to-hopa byd to swylcum Drihtne. c¢x000 /E1rric Gen. vii. 
7 Hwet ba Noe eode into bam arce and his }ri suna and 
his wif and his suna wif. a@rxa3z O. &. Chron. an. 1101 Se 
cyng ..sende his broder. crz50 Gen. & Ex. 1737 Wid is 
wives he taked red, 1382 Wvcuir Jatt. i. 25 He. .clepide 
his name Jhesus. ¢1440 Promp, Purv. 241/2 Hyse, or hys, 
suus. 1477 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. No. Bog III. 215 The 
Holy Trenyte have yow in Hese kepyng. 1605 Snaws. 
Mac. 1. vii. 15 His Host, Who should against his Mur- 
therer shut the doore. 1643 Ancier Lanc. Vall. Achor 
36 Which God forbid for his Christs sake. 1671 Mittox 
#. R.1. 92 Man he seems In all his lineaments, though 
in his face The glimpses of his Father's glory shine. 1714 
Rowe Fane Shore iu. i, His bold defence of me. 1832 
Tennyson 70 F. S. 49 His memory long will live alone In all 
our hearts, 1835-7 SoutnHey in Cowper's HWks. 111. 220 
Cowper manifested no pleasure at his sight. 1847 Grotr 
Greece u. xlv. (1862) [V.79 His friends retained his panoply. 

b. Also used with objects which are not one’s 
property, but which one ought to have, or has 
specially to deal with (e. g. to kill A475 za, to gain 
his blue), or which arc the common possession of 
a class, in which every one is assumed to have his 
share e.g. he knows Ais Bible, his Homer, his 
Hudibras, he has forgotten Ais Greek, his arith- 
metic, etc.). 

1709 STEELE Tatler No. 33 ? 36 A good Marks-man will 
be sure to hit his Manat 20 Yards Distance. 1827 Lp. E1.von 
in S. Walpole //ist. Aug. 1.158 A sportsman was thought 
nothing of unless he could kill his thousand birds a day. 
1863 Kinostey MWater-Bab. iii. 132 He knows his Bewick. 
1870 H. Smart Race for Wife vi, He'd like to see him well 
through ‘his smalls’, to begin with. 1882-4 [see BLUE sé. 9). 
1884 Freeman Methods /list. Study (1886) 33 Vhe historian 
of ‘Teutonic nations..cannot afford wholly to shut up his 
Tacitus, his Strabo, and his Caesar. 

ec. In reference to infcrior animals 7s ‘or her) 
now varies with z¢s, according to the nominative 
pronoun used: see Her, It. 

¢ 1000 Ags.Gosp, Matt. xvii. 27 Nim bone zrestan fisc, and 
hys mub zeopena[Aushzv. Ontyn mud his]. ¢ 1220 Bestiary 

De leun stant on hille, And he man hunten here, Oder 
San his nese smel. /6fd. 58 His [an eagle's] bec is al to- 
wrong. araso Owl § Night. 779 Ne mai his [a horse's] 
strenthe hit ishilde. ¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 794 Set me be-for 
be on is (the horse’s) bak: 1535 Coverp. Lev. xi. 29 The 
Wesell, the Mouse, the Tode, euery one with his kynde. 
1623 CockeraM in. Gvj, It hath cruell teeth and scaly 
back, with very sharpe clawes on bis feete. 1653 WALTON 
Angler xi. 196 The Barbell is so called..from or by reason 
of his beard, or wattles at his mouth, his mouth being under 
his nose or chaps. 1697 Drypben Virg. Georg. 1. 418 The 
fearful Stag dares for his Hind engage. 1733 Pope F'ss. 
Man it. 32 Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings? Joy 
tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 1820 Keats S/, 
Agnes i, The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold. 

“| Examples of 42s for Air, her, are app. errors, 
scribal or typographical, 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 248 That ilk 3ere the 
quene died in Lindseie, At Westminster, I wene, his (é.¢. her] 
body did thei leie. 1577 Hetrowes tr. Gueuara’s Chron. 
115 Secretly he gaue poyson vnto bis wife Sabina, whereby 
she finished bis life. 

3. Referring to neuter nouns or things inanimate. 

Here are to be distinguished four groups: 

a. Names of inanimate things of wascudine gender in OX. 
b. Nouns of nenter gender in OE. Both these kad Aes in 

E., resulting in ME. in a general use of Aés (¢) for all 
names of inanimate things, exc. in those instances where 
her was used, eitber traditionally from OE., or under the in- 
fluence of translation (the sb. being fem. in Latin, etc.), or 
by personification, In this use, A’s was often exchanged 
for thereof in 16th c., and was gradually superseded by [1s 
from ¢ 1600 onwards, though tbe historical Ais lingered in 
some writers till late in the 17th c. @d. In modern use, esp. 
since 1700, the use of A7s with things implies personification. 

&. crooo Treat. Astron. in Sax. Lecchd. IN. 248 Pis is 
bzs monan gear, ac his monad is mare. /6/d. 274 Se pridda 
heafod wind hatte zephirus..purb bis blad acuciad calle 
eordlice bladu. 

. exooo / reat, Astron. in Sax. Leechd. 1. 246 /Ele 
Sara twelf tacna hylt his monad. c¢ 1000 ELeric Gen. i. 11 
Eppelbzre treow wzestm wircende zfter his cinne. 

C. ¢raso Gen. & E.x. 327 Is fruit sired mannes mood, To 
witen botea iwel and good. ¢1325 Prose Psalter ciii[i). 
19 Pe sonne knewe hys going doun. 1382 Wycttr A/a?t. vi. 
34 It sufficith to the day his malice. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod. 
1 Aprille with hise shoures soote. ¢ 1405 Bidding Prayer in 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. 65 That the erthe may bring forthe his 
fruyt. ¢ 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. ii. ro It longith not to Holi 
Scripture, neither it is bis office. 1523 Lp. Berners Frotss. 
1. cex. 251 Euery batayle bad his vawarde. 1526 TiNoaLe 
Fohkn iii. 8 And thou hearest his sounde [1539 Great Bible’, 
the sounde therof}. x56x Daus tr. Budlinger on Apoc. 
(1573) 47 b, It seemetb to haue kept his olde wonte. 1563 
Homilies u. Whitsunday \. (1859) 454 This feast hath his 
nhume, to be called Pentecost. 16x1 Bipte E-rod. xxxix. 33 
The tent, and all his furniture, his taches, his boards, his 
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bares, and his pillars, and his sockets. 1612 Brinsctey Lud. 
it, 03 The Preposition must be ioined with his case. 1634 
W. Woop .Vew Eng. Prosp. (1865) 41 Boston is two miles 
North-east from Roxberry: His situation is very pleasant. 
1644 Nve Gunnery Contents, How to renew and make good 
any sort of Gun-powder that bath lost his strength. 1670 
J. SMitH Eng. Improv. Reviv'd 225 Goutwort..easeth the 
pains of the Gout, and..had not his Name for nothing. 

a. 1667 Mttton P. LZ. x. 652 The Sun Had first his 
Precept so to move. 1725 Pore Odyss. x1. 195 The wide 
sea with all his billows raves. /éid. xvu. 688 The sun 
obliquely shot his dewy ray. 1808 J. Bartow Co/uwr6. 1, 437 
Saw proud Potosi lift his glittering head. 1818 Jas. Mite 
Brit, India M1. v. v. 530 Famine now raged in all his horrors, 

4. After a sb., used instead of the genitive in- 
flexion. Cf. the similar use of Her, THrir. 
Chiefly with proper nouns, but also with others. 

Found already in OE., but most prevalent from c 1400 to 
1750; sometimes identified with the genitive inflexion -es, 
+1s, -ys, esp. in 16-17th c., when it was chiefly (but not ex- 
clusively) used with names ending in -s, or when the 
inflexional genitive would have been awkward. Archaically 
retained in Book-keeping and for some other technical pur- 
poses, 

¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xcviiili). 6 Pa Gode his naman neode 
cigdan. crooo AELFRIC Wu, xiii. 29 We gesawon Enac 
his cynryn. ¢1275 Lay. 29589 Amang fe king his cnihtes. 
Ibid. 11296 Po was in Norweie his erp. did. 19630 Ine 
Winchestre his toun, ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumd. 3130 Pay kemen 
atte laste to Ainyral ys pauyloun. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) 111. 203 To fore Noe is flood. ¢x420 Chron. Viled. 
3944 To hy-reue holy chirche his possessione. 1426 AUDELAY 
Poems 11 To forsake syr Sathanas his werkus everychon. 
«i1460 Gregory's Chron. in Hist. Coll. Citizen Lond. 
\Camden) 203 Beyng at Wynchester in Wycham ys college. 
1551 Ropinson tr. J/ore’s Utop. Ep., The twoo principall 
secretaries to the kyng his moste excellente maiestie. ¢ 1555 
Harrstietp Divorce Hen. VII/ (Camden) 178 Since Christ 
his birth. 1568 R. Franck orth. AZen2. (1821) 3x Job's 
patience, Moses*his meekness, Abraham's faith. 1579 E. K. 
Gloss. Spenser's Shcph. Cal. Jan. 60 Julia, themperor 
Augustus his daughter. 1583 Stuppes Anat. Abus. u. 
(1882) 3 When Pharao the king of Egypt his sinne was ripe. 
1594 1. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, wt. 425 Epicures and 
Atheists..who place Nature in God his stead. 1599 THYNNE 
Animady. ers) 64 Wordes are curteyled for the verse his 
cause. 1648 Gace IVcst Jnd. i. (1655) 2 Fit mates for the 
Horseleech his two daughters, crying, Give, give. 1662 Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Pr. for all Conditions of Alen, And this we beg 
for Jesus Christ his sake. 1667 Pepvs Diary 12 Aug., Do hear 
Mr. Cowly mightily lamented his death, by Dr. Ward. .as 
the best poet of our nation. 1671 H. M.tr. Codlog. Erasm. 
377 Whether of the two his death seemed to be more 
Christian? 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 409 P 7 In examining 
fEneas his Voyage by the Map. 1746 Rep. Cond. Sir F. 
Cope 13 The Orders contained in ‘the Marquis his letter’. 
1767 H. Warrote /istoric Doubts etc. (1768) 66 King 
Edward the Fourth his death. 1843 Cartvir ast 4 Pr. 
iv. i, It were better for you .. to keep out of Pandarus his 
neighbourhood. 

“| Somctimes an erroncous expansion of ’s. 

1607 Harincton in Park Vig. Antig. (1804) 11. 238 Mrs. 
Sands his maid. 

5. fis one, Sc. his dane, for earlier Aim one: see 
One, Lone. His own: see Own. //1s self: see 
Himsetr 1V. and Ser, 

Hence His v. frans. nonce-wid., to use his of, to 
qualify with 47s. 

162r Be. Mountacu Diatrilz 1. 167 Vet Colossus was no 
man nor woman that you His it. [Referring to Selden’s 
‘upon a Colossus his backe’.) 

His (hiz), absolute poss. pron. [The 3rd pers. 
sing. masc, member of the series mzve, thine, hts, 
hers, tts, ours, yours, theirs, formed or differentiated 
in various ways from the adjective possessives my, 
thy, his, her, its, our, your, their, In OE. and 
early ME., no such distinction existed ; the simple 
possessive prons. min, Jin, tire, dower, and the 
genitive cases hir, hire, hira (with ME. e33re), 
were used in both constructions. The differentia- 
tion app. began about 1300, but was not complete 
till much later. In vin, Jr (onzine, thine) the ori- 
ginal fornis remaincd when used absolutely ; when 
followed by a sb., they were gradually reduced to 
mt, thi, now my, thy. In her, our, your, their, an 
absolute pron. was formed by the addition of -7s, 
-¢5, -’s, -s (see Hers, etc.) In Aés, which already 
euded in s, although a form I[1sts was tried in 
ME., the additional] -7s, -es, -’s, did not take root, 
and the absolute és (=/e stern, tl suo, der setnige), 
(although it may perhaps be considered as standing 
for his's, his’, as in possessives like Jesus’, A/oses’ , 
remains identical in form with the simple or adjec- 
tive possessive. The more recent ?/s, also ending 
in s, has followed the example of Avs. For another 
type of the absolute pronoun see Hisy.] 

The absolute form of prec., used when no noun 
follows : = His one, his ones. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xcix. 2 [¢. 3] We his syndon. a@ 1175 
Cott. Hom. 231 ie cwed se hlaford to his. a 1225 Leg. Kath, 
1392 As he het hise. 1297 R. Growc. (1724) 451 He. .ladde 
ost gret ynou aje te kyng & hys. a1g00 Cursor M. 1038 
For-pi was he wit his for-lorn. | /6fd. 6479 Pi neghbur wif 
3erne noght at have, Ne aght of his. c1300 Beket 1578 And 
strivede for holi churche agen the King and his. ©1330 R. 
BrunneE Chron, (1810) 57 Edward him granted .- pat neuer 
be Dangilde for ue non of hise, Suld be chalenged for man 
of Danes lond. 1388 Wyctir Job xxxix. 16 He[the ostriche] 


is maad hard to hise briddis, as if thei ben not bise [1382 She 
56 hir ra ney 1460 CapGraveE Chron. (Rolls) 146 Pbilip . 
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sold his prisoneres: Richard hung his. @ 1533 Lo. Berners 
/luon \v. 185 All y?domages that thou hast done him & his. 
1611 Bisce Song So/. ii, 16 My beloued is mine, and } am his. 
1784 Cowper 7ask v. 343 He is ours ..We are his. 1827 
Scott Nafoleon Introd. Wks. 1870 1X. 49 Blood .. shed .. 
without command of his. 1864 Tennyson Fn. Ard. 756 
(He] saw the babe, Hers, yet not his, upon the father’s knee. 

+ His, hise, fers. pron., 3rd sing. fem. acc. 
Obs. _Forms: 3 hes, es, 3-4 his, is, as, 4 hys, 
ys, hise, hyse. [This and the next are identical 
in form, and are intimately associated in their his- 
tory, as well as in the obscurity of their origin. 
They appear together in south and s.e. of England 
before 1200, and continue in use there for about 
200 years. They cach take the place of an OL. 

, : J 5 5 
Al, Ay ace. (1111 and 2), when this was being dis- 
placed elsewhere by the dative Azreand hem, ; they 
cach answer to OS. sia, sea, sie, OF ris. se. MDu. 
St, Se; NILG. se, OIG. sia, seegeMG. sren sz, si, 
Ger. sie ‘her’ and ‘them’, to which they appear to 
be in some way related. ‘They are also enctitically 
combined as -es, -5, with a vb. or another prononn : 
c.g. dide-s, calile-s, selle-s, warp-es, he-s, meé-5, we-s. 

Morsbach (Anglia, Mar. 1897, 331), founding on the fact 
that OFris. and MlDJu. se ‘her, then’, is an unemphatic 
form, often enclitic, and then in OF ris. reduced to -s in com- 
bination with the vh., e.g. dunden-s, bifuchten-s (for bun- 
den +se, etc.), suggests a like orizin for these ME. 
pronouns. Ile would find the earliest extant form in the 
enclitic -s of cakde-s, sette-s, he-s, mte-s, etc., which he takes 
to represent, as in OFris., an earlier se, an unemphatic form 
from the pronominal base se, s/o; this, after its origin was 
forgotten, is conjecttred to have been expanded, as a 
separate word, to es, fs, fes, A’s,on the analogy of such 
coinhinations as madin=ima te Aim, torndem=tornde hem. 
The form Arse of the Ayendste might be explained as simi- 
larly developed from the enclitic -se. But it is doubtful 
whether the chronology of the forins, as preserved to us, sup- 
ports this development.] : 7 

=I[1kn, it; reff. herself. (See also As, Es prons.) 

a 1200 Moral Ode 55 (Trin. Coll. Hoin.) Se pe aihte wile 
holde wel be while hes muje wealden 3ieue hes for godes 
lune panne dod hes wel thealden. ¢ 1200 /*rin. Coll. Hom. 
159 An edie meiden..he hes fette hom. ¢1200 /’fces 4 
Virtues 107 He is isali de hes [temperantia] halt. 1297 R. 
Gnrouc. (Rolls) 6595 He..is kinges croune nom & sette 1s vpe 
be rode heued. @ 1300 Fragm. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 363 pulke 
soule nymep his in, and hilevep i-wis In pe childes brayn an 
he3. ¢1315 SHOREHAM 77 Tha3 he by hyre ne ligge nou3t 
Other halt hys ine hys house. /4f:. 136 The erthe hys hevy 
--Ho halt ys op. 1340 Alye#d. 179 Ase dep pe cat mid be 
mous panne he his hep ynome ; and huanne he hep mid hire 
longe yplayd, panne hehis eth.  /di/. 191 Pe prest his [i.e. 
a cow] nom blebeliche, and lise zente to be opren. 

+ His, hise, fers. fron., 37d pl. acc. Obs. 
Forms: 2-3 hes, 3 es, 2-4 his, 3-4 is, hys, ys. 
as, 4 hise. [See prec. This took the place of 
OL. A/, Ay plural, and was equivalent in sense to 
MIs. fem.] =THem. (See also As, Es provs.) 

a117§ Cott. f/om. 237 F-ter gate me his scyft, and ber me 
hi to 3esceoded. c1175 Lams, //om. 55 Pa bodes he beoded 
per inne, Bute weo hes halden, we dod sunne, and uwilc 
mon hes undernim to halden wel ¢ 1200 ! fces & Firtues 
23 Nu Ourh godes grace pu hes hafst forsaken. ¢1a00 7771. 
Coll. Hom. 145 Hie his fet lauede..and wipede his ber after 
mid hire faire here. ¢1a00 A/oral Ode 259 /éid. 228 Pe 
waren swo lease inen, bat mes ne mihte leven. c1220 
Bestiary 786 Alle wes oj3en to hauen in mode. ¢ 1260 Gen. 
% £.x. 135 He settes in de firmament. /drd. 943 Vndelt hes 
leide quor-so hestok. /64¢. 1700 Bala two childre bar bi 
him, Rachel caldes dan, neptalim. /ééa.1702 Liacaldeis Gad 
and asser. /df/. 3025 Moyses askes up-nam, And warpes vt 
til heuene-ward. ¢ 1290 Odd Ken?. Serm.in O. E. Alisc. 34 Pu 
his makest velaghes to us. 1297 R. Giovc. (Rolls) 9163 pe 
bones hii bere .. And yburede ys bere vayre yuou. ¢ 1300 
Havelok 1174 He ys hire yaf, and she astok. ¢1315 SHorE- 
want g2 In ston ich wot that he hys wrot. 1340 dyed. 71 

Pe dyabp hise hep and neuremo his nele pe yelde. /d7d. 109 

e his byat and his chastep. 13.. A. Adis. 4088 Darie 
hyght..Remuwe his tentis..And setten his bysyde Estrage. 

His, obs. spelling of #5: see BE v. 

Hish (hif),v.) da/. [Echoic: cf. Hiss. With 
sense 2 ef. also Mu. Adssen, Adsscen, in Kilian also 
hisschen, to hound on a dog, to instigate, MLG. 
hissen, hitsen, Du. hitsen } 


L. intr. A by-form of IIiss. 

1388 Wryetit 2 Chron. xxix. 8 [The Lord] gaf hem in to 
stiryng, and in to perischyng, and in to hisshing [1382 
whistlyng, Ide. in sihilum]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. xi. xxvi. 1495) 458 The grekes tell that this fisshe .. 
conceyuyth of the serpent, and therfore fisshars calle it 
wyth hysshynge and whystlyng. 1530 Tinpar& Ami. Prol. 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 432 So manitestly proved that they 
cannot once hish against it. 

2. To make a hissing noise to hound on a dog. 

1860 Gro. Evtot Afi! on Fl. v.ii, | might hish at him 
by th’hour together, hefore he'd fly at a real gentlewoman 
like you. 

Hish, 56. [Echoic.] The rushing or whishing 
noise made by a scythe cutting grass, etc. 

1893 M. Grav Last Sentence 111. 1. xviii. 251 The hish 
of falling swathes. /fd. 252 ‘ Hish, hish !" went the scythes. 

flence Hish wv." ¢x/r., to make this sound. 

1893 NM. Gray Last Sentence 111. wm. xiv. 188 The gar- 
dener's scythe hishing through the grass. 

Hisingerite (hisingarait). Avn. [Named 
1828 after W. Hisinger, a Swedish chemist: see 
-1rE. (The name had been previously proposed 
for gillingite.\] A hydrous silicate of iron of 
somewhat uncertain composition. 


| 
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1823 H. J. Brooke /atrod. Crystallogr. 469 Hisingerit 
l=gidlingtte). 1868 Dana Alin. (ed. 5) 490 Cleve's analysis 
makes the scotiolite. . essentially hisingerite. 

+ Hisis, absolute poss. pron. Obs, [f. Wis 
poss. pron., in the same way as //ir-is, hires, 
hers, Ouris, oures, ours, etc. were formed from her, 
our,cte. As the simple possessive itself ended in s, 
it appears to have been generally felt to be unneces- 
sary to add another -/s or ’s.] =next. 

¢1380 Wycuir Three Treatises (Todd 1851) t. 59 Pat be 
pope inay dono symonye for alle beneficis ben hisis [Lod/ey 
ALS. hise]. 

Hisn, his’n (hi-z'n), absolute poss. pron. dial. 
Also 5 hysene, 6 hizzen. [f. His poss. pron., 
analogous to hern, ourn, yourn, theirn, apparently 
by form-association with Jy, mine, Thy, thine, 
earlier s2/, min, tht, thin, in which the -n distin- 
guishes the absolute from the adjective form. These 
forms in -# are midland and southern.) = 1118 aéso/. 
Poss. fron. 

€1410 Love Bonavent, Afirr. \sii.119 (Gibbs MS.) Bote 
pat was oure ioye and no3t hysene. 1575 Lanenam Lele. 
(1871 15 With humbl subjection of him and hizzen. 1748 
Ricnarpson Clartssa xxxii. 1. 219 [Anthony Harlow, a 
sentleman of family and fortune, writes] When you are hisn. 
a 1845 Hloop //ugeins & Duegins, I often mh my lot was 
hisn, [Provincial Adage, ‘ Him as prigs what isn't hisn, 
When he’s cotch’d he goes to prison.’ 

Hisop, obs. form of Hyssop. 

+ Hispanian (hispéinian), a. Ods. rare. {[f. 
l.. //isfinta, in 16th c. Eng. //spanie Spain.] 
Of or belonging to Spain, Spanish. 

(1580 in Picton Lipoof Munic. Kec. (1883) 1. 42 Trading 
(to) Hispanie and Portingale.] 1656 Biouxt Glossegr., 
/lispanian, of or belonging to Spain, born in Spain. 

Hispanic (hispanik ,«. rare. [f. Li. /ispa- 
nitceus Spanish (f. //ipania): see-1c.] Pertaining 
to Spain or its people; esp. pertaining to ancient 
Spain, So +Hispa-nical a.(ods.\; Hispa‘nically 
adv,, in the Spanish manner; Hispanicism (his- 
p‘nisiz'm), a Spanish idiom or mode of expression; 
Hispa‘nicize 7. /vavs.,to render Spanish. 

1584 RK. Scot Discov. Witcher. 11. vii. (1886) 38 starg., 
Confession compulsorie ; as by Hispanicall inquisition, 
1632 Litucow /%av. 1. 19 In this Hispanicall proverbe. 
1831 Fraser's Mag. VL. 613 A gentleman so Hispanically: 
cognominated. 1836 Macautay £ss., Temple (1887) 460 
A style..superficialiy deformed, indeed, by Gallicism’s and 
Hispanicisms. 1878 H. A. Weaster in Ancycl. Brit. V1. 
15/2 Others [tribes] have been in large measure Hispani- 
cized both in language and in habits. 1889 Sat. Kev, 12 Jan. 
27/2 The Ilispanicisms and generally uncultivated character 
of the style. 

Hispaniolate (hispenidle't), v. rare. [f. Sp. 
espanolar to make Spanish, f. espazto/ Spanish, f. 
Espana :-L. /Hispdnia Spain: see -aTE3.] rans. 
To make Spanish, imbne with Spanish notions. 

1860 MotLey Nether/. xxxiii. (1860) HIE. 454 The His- 
paniolated counsellors of Duke John. 

Hispa‘niolize, v. [f. as pree.+-128.] = prec. 

1683 Srocker //ist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1.4 ij a, Certaine 
other Hispaniolized low Countrey men. 1600 O. E. Repl. to 
Libel Vref. 10 This rinegued Inglish, and Hispaniolized 
fugitive. 1619 in Cot. & /tmes Jas. F (1849) 1h. 192 A priv 
councillor..wished that fenestration were the reward of suc 
that had their tongues so Hispaniolised. 1823 Sovrney in 
Q. Kev. XXX. 191 The favour with which he had been 
received at Madrid. .had completely hispaniolized him. 

Hispanize (hi‘spanaiz), v. [f. L. //spanus 
Spanish, Spaniard + -1zF.] ¢rans. =prec. 

1600 W. Watsons Decacordon (1602) 239, | was informed by 
an Ilyspanized politicians meanes. 1612 T. James Jesuct’s 
Dewnf. 50 {Parsons} a Zoilus, a Timon, an hispanized Ca- 
meleon, like Proteus, wretcbed seed of Cain, and sonne of 
Beiiall. 1824 New Afonthly Mag. 1.190 He selected... that 
only which was adapted for representation in Spain, hispan- 
izing (if we may be allowed the term) whatever he found it 
convenient to transport with him 

Hispa‘no-, combining form of L. //ispan-us 
Spanish, prefixed to another gentile adj., which it 
cither qualifies or is coupled with ; as in Hispano- 
Gallican, belonging in common to Spain and Gaul 
(or France); so Hispano-German, Hispano- 
Italian. Hispano-Moresque, belonging to the 
Moors of Spain, Spanish-Moorish. 

1824 IWestm. Rev. 11. 449 Spain, Austria, the Hispano- 
italian States. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. V1. 12 
The Hispano-German army had conquered Rome. 1897 
Westm. Gaz. 24 Dec. 3/2 Hispano-Moresque [ware] is treated 
at_greater length. ; 

Hispid (hispid), a. fad. L. A‘spid-us in same 
sense. Cf. F. Atspide (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Rough with stiff hair or bristles ; shaggy; bristly : 
in Bol. and /uvert. Zool. Clothed with short stiff 
hairs or bristles; rough with minute spines. 

1646 H. More in J. Halls Poems To yng. Authour, John 
of the wilderness? the hairy child? ‘The hispid Thishite ? or 
what satyr wild? 1648 Herrick Hesper., To J. Weare 24 
Sooner the in-side of thy hand shall grow Hisped, and 
hairie. 1753 Cuampers Cyc/. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Hispid Leaf 
.-one whose surface is covered with more thick and rigid 
hairs than the pilose leaf. 1835 Kirsy //ad. & /nst. Amin. 
I. xi. 323 The Hispid Worms of Lamarck. 1872 OLiveR 
Elem, Bot, w. 212 The herbage of Boraginez ts often very 
coarse and hispid. 1877 Coves & Atten N. Amer. Ro- 
dentia 31 Pelage hispid, from abundance of large bristly 
hairs. fig. 1848 J. Hamicton Happy Howie ii. (1871) 37 
‘The harsb and hispid law. 


HISS. 


Hlence Hispi-dity; Hi-spidly adv. 

1660 H. More Alyst. Godl. i. vi. § 5 The hispidity, or 
hairiness of skin. 1854 Mavse “xpos. Lex., hae 
hispidity. 1870 Hooker Stud, / ora 228 Sheep’s-bit .. his- 
pidly: pubescent. 

Hispi-dulate, a. [f. as next: see -aTE*.] = 
next. 1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Hispidulous (hispidilss), a. [f. L. type 
*hispidul-us (ef. acidulus) + -ous.) Slightly hispid. 

1854 in Mavne A.xpos. Lex. 1870 Hooker Stud. ora 
198 Leaves hispidulous lanceolate entire or distantly lobed. 

Hiss his),v. [A word imitating or exemplifying 
the sound to which it is applied ; app. not recorded 
before the close of the 14th c., and not known in 
the earlier stage of any Teutonic lang. (An alleged 
OI!. Aysian is an error.) Kilian has in early mod. 
Flem. 1599 ‘Aisschen, hi'ssen, sibilare, Ang. hisse’, 
but this word is not in MDu. nor in mod.Du., where 
‘to hiss’ is srssen, Ger. zischen. Cf. Hisu, Iizz.] 

1. intr. To make the sharp spirant sound emitted 
by certain animals, as geese and serpents, or caused 
(e.g.) by the eseape of steam through a narrow 
aperture, or uttered in the pronunciation of ‘s’. 
LL. stbilire.) 

1388 Wrycetit /sa. v. 26 He schal hisse [1382 whistlen] to 
hym fro the endis of erthe. ¢1400 MAUNDEV. | 1839) xvill. 196 
Pei speken nought, but bei hissen, as serpentes don. c 1440 
Yacob's Well \E.E.T.S.) 107 Asachylde, pat dare no3t passe, 
for Pe goos hysseth at him. ¢ 1532 Dewrs /ntrod. Fr. in 
Palser. 917 The serpentes hysses. a 1637 IB. Jonson Any. 
Gram Wks. Ruldg.) 774/2 Sis a inost easy and gentle letter, 
and softly hisseth against the teeth in the prolation, 1666 
Rr. Hate Occas. Medtt. (1851) 54 Hark how that tron, 
quenched in the water, liisseth. 1715-20 Pore //1ad1. 68 He 
twang‘d his deadly Low, And hissing fly the feather'd fates 
below. 1843 lever J. //inton xl, The little tea-kettle was 
hissing on the hob. 1872 Baker Mile Tribut. xxi. 362 A few 
drops of water thrown on the surface will hiss and evaporate 
a> though cast upon molten metal. 

2. Of a person: To make this sound as an ex- 
pression of disapproval or derision. (Usually const. 
al, with tadtrect passive.) 

1388 Wyeur Jer, aix. 8 Ech that passith bi it, schal 
wondre, and lisse [1382 whistlen] on al the veniaunce 
thereof. 1535 CoverpaLe Lam. ii. 15 Hissinge and wag- 
giuge their heades vpon the doughter lerusalem. c 1566 J. 
Aupay tr. Boaystuan's Theat. Wold \ vj, Subject, as in a 
playe to be hissed at, and chased awaye with shame. 1649 
Jer. Taytor Gt, Hxemp. im. Ad § 15, 105 Thou art disgraced 
and hissed at. 1683 Dryprn b tnd. Dk. of Guise Whs. 1725 
V'. 329 To Clap and Hiss ure the Privileges of a Free-born 
Subject in a ph al 1855 Macautay //ist. fag. xiv, 
Those who had hissed when the subject was introduced. 

3. ¢rans. To express disapproval of (a person or 


thing) by making this sound. 

1599 Makstos Sco. 1il/ante 1. iv. 190 Would not some 
freshman .. Hisse and deride such blockish foolery? 1615 
J.Steeuens Satyr. £ss.292When hee heares his play hissed. 
1720 Prior /'rol. to ‘The Orphan’ 4 Hireling actors .. 
Whom you may clap or hiss for half-a-crown. 1833 Lams 
Elia 1860) 274 They have hissed me. 

4. To drive or send away with or by means of 
hissing. Chiefly with advbs., as 4o Ass out, away, 
down. 

1519 Horwan f uly. 137 He was hyssed out of the place. 
1548 Upatt Erasm. Par. Luke Pref. 12 The poetes doe hisse 
the olde goddes out of place. 1591 SvivesteR Du Bartas 
t.iv. 459 He..Is to be hist from learned Disputations. 1642 
Futter //oly & Prof. St. 1. xi. 290 They had rather be 
hiss’d down then not come upon the stage. 1655 GURNALL 
Chr. in Arm, xix. (1669) 240/2 Thus faith hisseth Satan 
away with this his arguinent. 1779 Jounson Lett. fo Afrs. 
Vhrale 28 Oct., | always hissed away the charge. 1895 R. 
H. Suerarp in Bookman Oct. 17/2 The first performance of 
‘Faust’, which was hissed off the stage on that occasion, 

5. To utter or express by hissing or with a hiss, 
esp. as expressive of intense anger or hate. 

1775 Jouxson Jax. no Tyr. 78 One of the threats hissed 
out hy the Congress. 1850 Lyncu Zheo. Trin. vil. 135, 
I sat down to the piano whilst the kettle was hissing pre- 
paration, 1884 Pae Eustace 66 ‘You shall yet repent this’, 
he hissed. F 

llence Hissed (hist) Z//. a. 
hisses. 

1440 Gesta Rom, xxxv 137 (Harl. MS.) In that obere 
side is an hisser or a siblatour, and he hissithe so swetlye. 
1589 Nasne Pref. to Greene's Mlenaphon (Arb.) 13 Whose 
heroicall poetry .. recalled to life what euer hissed Jed. 
1616 histed} Barbarisme hath been buried this C. yeere. 
1662 J. CHANOLER Jan //elmont's Oriat. 164 He uncom- 
pelled, runs back to hissed-out elementary distemperutures. 
1819 Sforting Alag. IV. 20 A rhapsody addressed to the 
clappers, hissers and damners, attending the theatres. J/od. 
*S" is a hissed consonant. 

Hiss (his), s4. Also 6 hys, hysse. [f. Ilissv.] 
1. A sharp continuous spirant sound such as is 
emitted by geese and serpents, and in the pro- 


nunciation of ‘s’. ; 
1513 Douctas ines xi. xiii. 176 Scho [an owl] soundis 
so witb mony hys and how, And in hys scheild can witb hyr 
wyngis smyte. 1598 Barret 7hcor. Warres .i.17 The 
alarme..is sometimes done with a whistle or hyssse, for not 
to disturbe the Campe. 1667 Mitton P, L. 1. 768 Brusht 
with the hiss of russling wings. 179 Cowrer //iad xv1. 435 
The hiss of flying shafts. 1871 L. Sternen Playgr. Europe 
iii (1894) 80 A layer [of snow]. .slid smoothly down. -with a 
low ominous hiss. 1887 Bowen Mirg. déncid v. 278 Some 
snake..throat lifted to dart Hiss upon hiss. ; 
b. Phonetics. A consonant pronounced with a 


hiss; a sibilant. Also aé¢rid. 


Hisser, one who 


HISSA. 


1890 Sweet Primer Spoken Eng. 10 Buzzes (voiced hisses) 
when final begin with voice and end in whisper. 1892 — 
Short Hist. Eng. Grammar § 305 Words .. ending in a 
hiss-consonant. : 

2. This sound uttered in disapproval or scorn. 

1602 Dekker Satiro-Alastix To Rdr. A iv b, To bebolde 
tbis sbort Comedy of Errors, and wbere tbe greatest enter, 
to give them instead of a hisse, a gentle correction. 1667 
Mitton P. L. x. 508 A dismal universal hiss, the sound Of 
public scorn, 1711 Pore Temp. Fame 405 Scornful hisses 
run thro’ all the crowd. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 70 
The applauses and hisses of the theatre. 

+ Hissa, zvt. Obs. [Cf. hetsau, under HEEZE 
v., quot. 1549. Also Sp. Azza, ‘ hoise, as mariners 
hoise vp Saile” (Minsheu); Pg. z¢a interj., a term 
used by seamen in hauling a rope: see HoIse.] 
A cry used on ship-board in hauling or hoisting. 

c14so Pilger. Sea Voy, 13 in Stac. Rome etc. 37 With 
‘howe! hissa!’ then they [the sailors] cry, ‘What, howe, 
mate ! thow stondyst to ny, Thy felow may nat hale the by’. 

Hissation, humorous for Azssing: see -ATION. 

His-self (dial. Aisse/, hissen) : see HIMSELF FV. 

Hissiness (hi'sinés). [f. an assumed adj. *hissy 
+-NESS.] Hissing manner or character. 

1828 Blackw, Alag. XX 111. 398 Mr, Hunt..to the prating 
pertness of the parrot ., adds the hissiness of the bill- point- 
ing gander. ; 

Hissing (hi'sin), v7. sd. [f. H1ss v.+-1ne1.] 

1, The action of the verb Hiss; the production 
of a sibilant sound; sibilation. With @ and f/, An 
instance of this; a hiss. 

1388 Wycuir ¥ndges v. 16 That thou here the hissyngis of 
flockis. 1535 CovERDALE 1 Kings xix. 12 After the fyre 
came there a styll softe hyssinge [1388 Wyc.ir issyng). 1656 
tr. //obbes’ Elem, Philos. (1839) 489 The breath blown with 
violence from the mouth makes a Rigs because in going 
out it rakes the superficies of the lips, whose reaction 
against the force of the breath is not sensible. 1711 Appison 
‘Spect. No. 135 Pp 7 That hissing in our Language, which is 
taken so much notice of by Foreigners. 1810 SHELLEY 
Zastrozzi xiii, The wind..whispered in low hissings ainong 
the withered shrubs. 

2. The utterance of a hiss or hisses as a sign of 


disapproval or detestation. 

1382 Wycutr Alicak vi. 16 Y shulde 3eue thee in to per- 
dicioun, and men dwellyngze in it in to hissyng. 1597 Mip- 
NLETON Hisdom of Solomon vii. 15, | rather look for clap- 
ping than for hissing. @ 1719 Annison Playhouse (R., 
Thundering claps and dreadful hissings rise. 

3. concr. An occasion or object of expressed 
opprobrium. aych. 

1388 Wyctir Fer. li. 37 Babiloyne schal be..the dwellyng 
of dragouns, wondryng and hissyng [1382 whistling]. 1560 
Dinte (Genev.) Fer. xix. 8, I wil make this citie desolate 
and an hissing. 1873 H. Rocers Orig. Bible i. 51 That the 
Jews would at last become a hissing and a by-word among 
the nations. 

4. Comé. hissing-stock (after laughing-slock), 
an object of expressed opprobrium or scorn. 

1648 efit. Eastern Ass, 4 To make our selves an hissing- 
stocke to Papists. 

Hisssing, f//.c. [f. Hiss v.+-1xc 2.) That 
hisses (in the scnses of the verb). 

@1547, Surrey ineid 1. (R.), Whoes waltring tongs did 
lick their hissing mouthes. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. ii. g For 
her he hated as the hissing snake. 1697 Drvven Virg, 
Georg. \v. 250 Others to quench the hissing Mass prepare. 
1784 Cowrer Sask tv, 38 While the Tubbling and loud- 
hissing urn Throws up a steamy column. 1834 Séackw. 
Alag. XXXVI. 484/2 The hissing iron became of a dull red. 

b. Of sounds: Sibilant, sibilated. 

1697 Devpen “Eneid x1. 820 He drowned One hissing 
letter in a softer sound. 1741 Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) 1. 
xxix. 289 Methinks there is such a hissing sound in the word 
sister, that I cannot abide it. 1855 Lain Senses & /nt. 1. ii. 
$15 The hissing sound of s, the burring of the 7, the hum of 
the m,are well marked modes of producing variety of effect. 

ce. advb, in phr. hissing hot. 

19771 Contemplative Man I. 50 Ie sent them both hissing 
hot into the other World. 

Ilence Hi'ssingly adv. 

1611 CotGr., Siflantement, hissingly, with a whistling 
sound. 

Hist (hist), 2. [A natural exclamation (also 
more exactly written ’s¢ /) enjoining silence (which 
seems to he suggested by the abrupt stoppage of 
the sibilant by the mute). Cf. Ist, St, Wuisurt.] 

1. A sibilant cxclamation used to enjoin silence, 


or call on people to listen. 

1617 Minsneu Ductor, Hist, vota silentij, 1681 OTWwAy 
Soldier's Fort.v. i, Didst thou hear nothing? Hist, hark ! 
be Tuornton tr. Plantus’ Discov, (R.), Hist! silence ! 
be of good heart. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 111. 1v. 203 
‘Hist’, said the old man, ‘there he is’. 

2. A similar sound made to urge on a dog or 
other animal. //ist-a-607, an exclamation used to 


incite or urge on. U.S. 

1841 Emerson A dar., Conservative Wks. (Bohn) 11.276 He 
must cry ‘ Hist-a-boy’ and urge the game on. 1860 — Cond. 
Life, /lusions ibid. 443 To. .cry Hist-a-Loy | to every good 
dog. (Cf. Sc. hist-a-cat !,'st-a-cat!, used in hounding adog 
after a cat,], 

Hist (hist), v. Now poetic. [f. Hist znz.] 

I. +1. fans. To summon with the exclamation 
“hist!’; to summon insilence or without noise. Oés. 

1632 Mitton /enseroso 55 The cherub Contemplation; 
And the mute Silence hist along, ‘Less Philomel will deign 
asong. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 1.11. lvii, Which he to 
me with earnest countenance show d Histing me nearer. | 
1778 R. Lowtn Trans?. /sa. v. 26 He will hist every one of 
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tbem from the ends of the earth. 67d. vii. 18 Jehovab shall 
hist the fy..And the bee..And tbey shall come. 

2. intr. To be silent. 

1867 J. Conincton Virg, 4ineid 1. 237 (ed. 2) Then should 
some man of worth appear Whose stainless virtue all revere, 
They hush, they hist [ed. x list]; his clear voice rules Their 
rebel wills, tbeir anger cools. ; 

II. 3. ‘vans. To incite or urge on with the ex- 
clamation ‘ hist’; hence, generally, to incite. 

1604 Mippveton Father Hubbard's Tales Wks. 1886 VIII. 
106 Lest they should be out, or faint, orcold, Their innocent 
clients hist tbem on with gold. Ree 

Histic (hi'stik), a. [f. Gr. fords tissue + -Ic.] 
Of or pertaining to tissues. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886.) 

Hi-stin. [f. as prec. +-1n.] A name for fibrin. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Histioid (hi'stioid), @ Phys. and Path. [f. 
Gr. ioriov, dim. of fords web, tissue + -oID.] = 
Historp. 

1854 Jones & Sizv. Pathol. Anat. (1874) 134 Those new 
growths which resemble the simple tissues of the body may 
be called Simple Histioid Tumours. 1876 tr. Magner’s 
Gen. Pathol. 335 Virchow calls tumors which are composed 
of only one tissue, tissue-like, or Histioid. 

Histiology (histiglodzi). [fas prec. +-Locy. 
Cf. F. Aestiologie.] = Histo.ocy. 

1857in Dunctison A/ed, Lex. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Histio- 
Zogy, Valentin’s terin for a description of the tissues. 

Hence Histiolo‘gical a. = HISTOLOGICAL. 

1857 in Duncuison Aled. Lex. 

Histo-, combining form of Gr, iord-s web, tissue, 
occurring with sense ‘tissue’ in various biological 
terms, as Hi‘stoblast [Gr. BdAaorés cell], the 
primary element or unit of a tissue (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886). Histochemical a., relating to Histo- 
che’mistry, the chemistry of organic tissues. 
Histodia lysis (see DIALYSIS], ‘term for a rcso- 
lution of an organic texture’ (Mayne Lajos. Lex. 
1854); hence Histodialy tic a., ‘of or bclonging 
to histodialysis’ (zé/¢7.). Histogra‘phic, -ical 
adjs., belonging to Histo‘graphy, description of 
the tissues (Craig 1847). Histohee’matin Chem. 
[sce Hamatin], name for a kind of colouring 
matter occurring in animal tissues. Histo lysis 
[Gr. Avots looscning], disintegration or dissolution 
of organic tissue; hence Histoly'tic a., bclonging 
to histolysis. Histomorpholo‘gical a., rclating 
to Histomorpho'logy, the morphology of the 
tissues. Histomorpho'tic a. [Gr. poppwrikds, f. 
pHoppdey to form, shape], relating to the formation 
of tissue. Histo‘nomy (Gr. -vouia arrangement], 
the subject of the formation and arrangement of 
organic tissucs (Craig 1847). Histo‘phyly [Gr. 
gvay tribe], the history of tissues within the limits 
of a particular tribe of organisms. Histophy'sics, 
the subject of physics as related to the tissues. 
Hi:stophysiological a., relating to Histophy- 
sio‘logy, thc physiology of the tissues (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1886). Histo'tomy [Gr. -ropxia cutting], 
‘the disscction of the organic tissues’ (Maync 
1884). Histotro‘phic a. [Gr. rpop7 nourishment], 
relating to the formation and nourishment of the 
tissues, Hi'stozyme [Gr. (vy7 Icaven], Schmiede- 
berg’s term for a substance that causes fermentation 
in the tissues. 

1874 A. J. Barkertr. Frey's /istol. & Histochem, § 48 The 
chemical constitution of the animal cell .. a field of *histo- 
chemical inquiry of which little is known. 1861 A’. Syct. 
Soc. Vear-b6k.1 Histology and * Histo-chemistry of nan. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex.,*/listographic, of or belonging to histography. 
1854 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., /listographicus, * Histographical. 
1885 C. A. MacMuwn in roc. R. Soc. Nov. 248 Observa- 
tions made on the spectra of the organs and tissues .. have 
brought to light the presence of a series of animal colouring 
matters, The name *histohamatins is proposed for all these. 
1857 Dunctison A/ed, Lex., *Histolysis. 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Histolysis..the retrograde metamorphosis of tbe 
tissues. 1868 J. H. Bennet Cérn. Lect. (ed. 5) 118 Thesuc- 
cessive formation of histogenetic and *histolytic molecules. 
1885 W. Koperts 7reat. Urin, Dis. in, iv. (ed. 4) 484 The 
blood and tissues are..charged with the priinary histolytic pro- 
ducts. 1883 Gocrin Alien. & Neurol. July 387 Other *histo- 
morphological particulars. 1857 Blackw. Alag. LX XXII. 16 
Is. there. .in albumen a mysterious *histomorphotic power 
in virtue of which it transmutes itself from the liquid into the 
solid condition? 1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man 1.1. 24 Tribal 
history of cells..“bistophyly. 1886 ¥7n/. R. Alicrosc. Soc. Apr. 
365 On the *histophysics of the red blood-corpuscles. /é7d., 

Histophysiological researches on the extension of the nerves 
in the muscles, 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Histophysiology. 
@ 1889 DuncLison A/ed, Lex. s.v. Plastic, Agents—hygieni- 
cal or curative—which take part in such formations [of 
organized tissue], may be termed *histotrophic or construc- 
tive. 1876 Aled, News \U. S.) LIE. 542 That injections 
of *histozyme into the blood of dogs produced high fever. 

Histogenesis (histodze‘nésis). L207. [f. 
Histo- + Gr. yéveots birth, production.] The pro- 
duction or development of organic tissues. 

1854 in Mayne L£afos. Lex. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. 
VII. 554 Schwann is often called the founder of the science 
of histogenesis. 1881 A ¢henzume 29 Oct. 566/1 The histo- 
genesis of man and the higher vertebrata. 

Histogenetic (-dz/netik), a. [f.as prec.: see 
GENETIC.} Having the quality of producing tissue ; 
relating to the formation of tissues. 
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1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1859 Toop Cycl. Anat. V, 
139/1 Phenomena of a histogenetic nature. 1875 HuxLey 
in Encycl. Brit. 11. 50/1 Histogenetic elements ; that is.. 
cells wbich by their metamorphoses, give rise to tissues. 

Hence Histogene‘tically adv., in relation to 
histogenesis ; from a histogenetic point of view. 

1885 Encycl. Brit. XVIIL. 4002 Histogenetically, they [con- 
nective tissues] are the remains of that.. einbryonic tissue 
from which the blood-channels themselves were made. 

Histogeny (histg'dz/ni). [f. as prec. + -GENY.] 
= HisTOGENESIS,. 

1847 Craic, /Zistogeny, the formation of an organic tissue. 
1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 18979 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man 
}. 1. 24 Germ-history of the cells, etc. (Histogeny). /é7d. 
ili. 62 Histogeny, or the Science of the Evolution of Tissues, 
as first elaborated by Remak and by Kolliker. 

Histoid (histoid), a. ys. and Path. [f. Gr. 
iotos web + -o1D.] Like or of the nature of tissue, 
esp. conncetive tisstie: spec. said of tumours. 

1872 Peastee Over. Tumonrs 25 A variety of histoid 
tumor. 

Histoire, carly form of History. 

Histologic (-lpdzik), ¢. =next. 

1855 H. Srencer Princ. Psychol. (1870) 1.1. ii. 25 Nerve- 
tuhes..and nerve-cells..are the histologic eleinents of wbicb 
the nervous system is built up. 

Histological, cz. [f. Il1stoLocy + -1¢ +-A.] 
Belonging to histology; relating to organic tissues. 

1844-6 Owen Lect. Comp. Anat vi. 135 The cartila- 
ginous or intermediate histological change between the 
primitive membranous and ultimate osseous stage. 1863 
H. Srencer /7nc. Biol. § 60 In the hydra the histological 
differentiation that has been established is extremely slight. 
1879 Cassell’s Techn, Educ. 1V. 123/1 The skins, skeletons, 
spirit and histological preparations. . should be amalgamated 
into one series, 

Hence Histelo‘gically adv., in relation to histo- 
logy. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 372/2 The matters thus excreted 
inay be divided histologically into two chief constituents. 

Histo‘logist. [f next + -1st.] One versed 
in histology. 

1859 J. Vomes DentalSurg.289 Few subjects have engaged 
the attention of histologists more frequently..than the de- 
velopment of dentine. 1881 E. R. Lanxester in Nalure 
No. 628. 25 The medical histologist and physiologist has 
learnt that..he inust not confine himself. .to. the chick. 

Histology (histglodzi). [f. Gr. iorés web + 
-Locy. Ct. t. Arstologte.] The science of organic 
tissucs; that branch of anatomy, or of biology, 
which is concerned with the minute structure of 
the tissues of animals and plants. 

1847 Craic, //istology, the doctrine of the organic tissues. 
1858 Carpenter Veg. /’hy's. § 39 These parts are called the 
tissues of plants, and a knowledge of their nature is called the 
science of vegetable histology. 1885 H.W. Actanp in /’ad/ 
Mall G.g Mar. 6/2 The assistant. . appointed. . for histology, 
that is to say, minute microscopical demonstrations. 

+ Historial, a. (56.) Obs. [a. F.histortal (1291 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. héstortdlis (Sidonius 
¢ 475), £. historta Histoxy.] Belonging to or of 
the nature of history; historical, historic. 

1382 Wyccir Bible Genl. Prol. Proph., The stories of Moises 
lawe .. and of othere historial bockis schulen be wel lokid. 
21386 CHAucER Doctor's 7. 156 This is no fable, But knowen 
for historial thyng notable. c1gqg Pecock Repr. 1. xiii. 
66 The historial parties of the Oold Testament. 1598 Hak- 
Luyt I’oy. H1.1. 72 ‘Vo write and reduce in veritie Historiall, 
the great siege. .of Rhodes. 1649 Roperts Clavis L162. 382 
Direct historiall Narrations. 

B. sé. History, record. 

ts9s_ B. Barnes in Farr S. P. £lzz. (1845) 1. 42 That his- 
toriall Of my sinnes numberlesse in deepe seas cast. 

Historian (hist6erian), sd. (a.) Also 6 -ien. 
[a. F. Aistorien (in OF. also adj.), f. L. historia 
Ifistory : see -an.] 

1. A writer or author of a history; esp. one who 
produces a work of history in the higher sense, as 
distinguished from the simple annalist or chronicler 
of cyents, or from the mere compiler of a historical 
narrative. 

1531 Exyor Gov. 1. xxiv, Quintus Fabius for this qualitie 
is soueraignely extolled amonge historiens. 1581 SipNey 
A fol. Poetrie (Arb.) 25 The Historian [sayth}] what inen 
haue done. 1589 J. Sanrorp tr. Agrippa's Van. Artes 15 
There are... other amonge the Historians, giltie of greater 
lies. 1663 Cow Ley Merses Sez. Occas., Royal Soc. ix, And 
ne'r did Fortune better yet Th’ Historian to the Story fit. 
1769 Funius Lett. xii.55 It isthe Historian's office to punish, 
though he cannot correct. 1873 Freeman ///st. “ss. Ser. u1. 
ix. 308 Gibbon is before all things the historian of the transi- 
tion from the Roman world tothe world of modern Europe. 
1874 GrEEN Short Hist. i. § 4. 38 Baeda was at once the 
founder of mediaeval history and the first English historian. 
1879 Gairpner Early Chron. Eng. ti. 77 He [William of 
Malmes.] is a genuine historian, not adry compiler of annals 
like the writers who preceded him. 1884 Freeman AZethods 
Hist, Study (1886) 33 The man [Polybios] who looked at his 
own age with the eyes of an historian of all ages. 

+2. One who relates a narrative or tale; a story- 
teller ; in quot. 1603 rendering Gr. wepinyn77s ‘ local 
guide, cicerone’. Oés. ; 

1586 YounG tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. iv. 202 b, You are but 
a simple Historian for ministring of mirth. 1603 Hottanp 
Plutarch’s Mor. 1194 Our discoursing Historians and Mak 
positours shewed us the place, where sometimes stood a 
obelisks of iron. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. vin. 7 What thanks 
sufficient. .have I to render thee, Divine Hystorian. 

3. One versed in history. rare. tea 
¢ 1645 Howett Left. (1655) 1V.xi, 29 Not to bean Historian, 
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that is, nol to know what Forren Nations and our Forefaihers 
did, ‘ //oc est sa esse Puer’, as Cicero hath it. 1665 
Eve.yn Corr, 2x June, What your Lordship’s curiosity will 
desire to dip into, lo emerge a complete historian. 

+B. adj. Relating to or founded on history; 
historical. Ods. rare, 

1632 Litucow ray, Author to Bk. B iv b, Go lively 
charg'd with stout Historian Faith, And trample downe 
hase Criltickes in the Dust. 

ilence Histo‘rianess, a fcmale historian. rave. 

31837 New Monthly Mag, XLIX. 597 Mrs. Macauley, the 
historianess, married his brother. a 1839 L. 16. Lanpon in 
1 Blanchard Z£1/¢ (1855) 1. 48 She is a greal hislorianess, a 
most charming delightful woman. 

Historia’ster. rare. [f. L. Avstorta History 


+-ASTER.] A petty or contemptible historian. 

1887 Blackw, Mag. Nov. 715 An ‘historiaster’ (as distin- 
guished from an historian), 1894 JVestt. Gaz. 23 Apr. 3/2 
Our modern historiasters neglect this. 

Historiated (hist6erie'téd), pp/. a. [f. med. 
L. Atstoridt-us, pa. pple. of Aistortare (sec History 
v.) +-ED.] Wecorated with figures of men or ani- 
mals (or, somctimes, flowers: sec FLORIATED), as 
illnminated or ornamental inittal Icttcrs, etc. 

1886 Afhenxum 29 May 716/2 Ornamented with initial 
letters historiated with figures. 1895 M. en al bbey 
St. Edrnnnd 131 At Amiens four portions ofa like historiated 
screen remain, : J r 

Historic histgrik), 2. (s6.) [ad. 1. Arstoric-us 
adj, (and sb. ‘historian’), a. Gr. ta7opex-ds, f. iaropia 
Ilistory. Cf. F. krstorigue (1480 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
in OF. also ‘ historiait’.] 

1, Of or belonging to history; of the nature of 
history; historical; csp. of the nature of history 
as opposcd to fiction or Icgend. 

1669 Gane Crt, Gentiles 1, 1, viii. 111 Evident from sacred 
Historic Observation. 1700 Priok Carmen Seculare 15 
With equal Justice and Historic Care, Their Laws, their 
Toils, their Arms with his compare. 1847 TENNyson rine, 
Prol. 30 A hoard of tales that dealt with knights, Ilalf- 
legend, half-historic. 1860 ‘'ynpatu GZac. Pref., Io make 
myself better acquainted ., with the historic aspect of the 
question. 1871 FREEMAN //ist. Ess. Ser. t.i. 9 The sort of 
difficulty agains1 which simple historic truth has to struggle. 
1873 I]. Rocers Orig. Bible i. (1875) 36 The iniracles imputed 
to the historic Christ. : 

2. csp. Forming an important part or ttcm of 
history ; noted or celebrated in lristory ; having an 
interest or importance due to conncxion with 
historical events. (The prevailing current sense. ) 

21794 Gipson A ntobiog. §& Corr, 1869) 22 My first intro- 
duction to the historic scenes, which have since engaged so 
many years of my life. 185: D. Witson /’reh. Ann, (1863) 
II. iv. ii. 249 Thal hisloric ground and the moss-grown 
sculptures with which it is paved. 1876 FREEMAN .Vor, 
Cong. (ed. 3) I. v. 321 A Norman castle and a Norman 
minster rose and fell on that historic spot. 

3. Conveying or dealing with history ; recording 
past events; =Husrorican (which is the usnal 
prosc equivalent). 

1675 Ocitsy Serif, 28 That Emineni Piece of Historick 
Poetry, Poly-olbion. 1725 Pore Odyss.1. Then grateful 
Greece with streaming eyes wou'd raise Historic Marbles, 
to record his praise. 2-71 H. Warpore Fertnue’s Anecd, 
Paint, (1786) U1. 12 John Freeman, An historic painter, 
was a rival of Fuller. 1809 W. Irving Anickerd. iv. i. (1849) 
199 I'he true subjecis for the historic pen. 1849 Lincarp 
Hist. Eng, Prelim. Notice (1855) 9 Uhe slately and dignified 
march of the historic muse, 1871 Freeman //ést. Ess. Ser.t. 
xi. 314 The possession of real historic power, 

4. Applied, in Latinand Greck Grammar, to those 
tenscs of the vcrb which are used in narration of 
past events (opposed to primary or Principal); also, 
in Latin, to the infinttive mood when used instead of 
the indicative; and, generally, to the present tense, 
when used instead of the past in vivid narration. 

The term historic tenses has heen variously used; they 
answer partly to the secondary fenscs of some grammarians. 

1845 Jeter Adihuer’s Greek Gr. (1851) 11. 52 The relative 
tenses are divided into Principal (Present. Perfect, and 
Future) and Historic Tenses (Imperfect, Pluperfect, and 
Future exactum), 1871 Public Sch. Lat. Primer § 38 
Tenses are Primary or Historic, The Present and Futures 
are Primary Tenses; the Imperfect and Pluperfect are 
Historic. The Perfect is Primary when Present-Past (/ have 
doved), bul Historic when Simple Past (/ loved). /bid.§ 117 
note, The Infinitive used predicatively for a Finite Verb, 
and called 1he Historic Infinitive. 1879 Rosy Lat. Gram, 
§ 1457 The Present tense expresses..<An action in past lime, 
but rhelorically assumed to be presenl. This is frequen] in 
vivid narralions. (Hisloric presen1.) 

B. 56. rare. +1. A historian. Ods. 

1611 Broucuton Reguire Agrcem, 25 Eusehius, being the 
common historique for the Church, telleth the common 
opinion for bis time. F ; 

2. e/li~t. A historic work, picture, subject, etc. 

1830 H. AncEto Keon. 1,203 He had tried all branches and 
atteinpted all styles ; historics, landscape, familiar subjects. 

Historical (histprikal), a. (s4.) [f. L. Arstoric- 
us (see prec.) + -AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to history; of the nature or 
character of history, constituting history ; following 
or in accordance with history. 

1561 Daus tr. Budlinger on Afpoc. (1573) 107 b, The cor- 
porall [restoryng of Israel] may he called hystoricall, and 
was performed by Cyrus. 1597 Hooker £cc/. Pol. v. |xviii. 
§ 2 Setting downe with historicall breuilie wbat was spoken. 

1614 Raceicu Hist. World ui. ii. § 3 (R.) The bulk and 
gross of his narration was founded upon mere historical 
truth. 1743 J. Morris Serv. iii, 86 Hislorical and moral 
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evidence is not indeed of the same nature with mathematical 
demonstration, 1816 Keatincr 7rav. (1817) 1. 300 It is not 
consistent with historical dignity. .to notice such a trifle as 
a massacre of..unbelievers. 1884 (¢:t/e) A New English 
Dictionary on Flistorical Principles. 

b. sfec. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of 
history as opposed to fiction or legend. 

1843 Ksicut Shiks. 1. x. 137 Tbe notion .. that nothing 
ought to be presented upon the stage hut what was an 
historical fact. 1871 Freeman /fist. Ess. Ser. 1. i. 29 The 
fact that his [Roland’s] famous legendary death is a very 
easy perversion of his historical death. 1875 J. S. Stuart- 
Guiennik in Encycl. Brit. 11. 651/2 Vhe scepticism .. as to 
the existence of an historical Arthur, 1877 Dowpen /rimer 
Shaks, vi. § 15. 97 This historical Oldcastle is belter known 
as Lord Cobham. 

2. Relating to or concerned with history or his- 
torical events. 

t Historical faith: thal concerned only with historical 
facts ; intellectual belief or assent, as distinc! from faith that 
is practically operative on conduct : cf. Faitu 3b. 

c1513 Bradshaw's St. Werbnrge Vall. to Author 18 Sith 
thou gaue to vs a floure most rial] Redolent in cronicles 
with historicall syght. ¢ 1530 Tinpate IVks, 267 1R.) The 
historicall fayth hangeth of the truth and honestie cf the 
teller, or of the common fame and consent of many. 1531 
Expos. 1 John (1537) 12 The fyrst .. is called an hystoricall 
fayth and belefe. c 1645 Howrtr Lett. 1655) 11. x. 18. 339 
The Prince of darknesse himself and all the cacodamons by 
an historicall faith helieve ther isa God. a1 W. Dates 
Drv. Aledtt. ix. R.), So many have an historical knowledge, 
yet hecause they are not united to Christ, they receive no 
benefit. 1865 Moztty .l/srac. i. 2 By the historical imagina- 
tion I meap the hahit of realizing past time, of putting history 
before ourselves in such a light that the persons and events 
..are seen as once-living persons and once-present events. 

+b. ¢ransf. Characterized by ‘historical faith’. 

1649 J. Ecctiston tr. Behmen's Fp.2g Vhere may be many 
hones1 hearts among them; but many of them are onely 
llistoricall, and Titular, @ 1718 Pesn Life Wks. 1726 1. 156 
‘The Carnal, Fleshly, and Historical Christian of the Out- 
ward Courts. 

e. Mistorical Method, a method of investigation 
in which the history of the object is studied. 

1843 Mice Logie 11 vi. x. (1856) 498 Of the Inverse Deduc- 
tive, or Historical Method. /éid. 517 His [Comte’s] work 
is hitherto the only known dkample of the study of social 
phenomena according 1o this conception of the Historical 
Method. 1889 Fow er /rduct, Log. (ed. 5) 204 A very im- 
portant application of the Method of Concomitani Variations 
1s what is now commonly known as the /Zistorical Method. 
1891 Epcrwortn in Econ. Fru, 1.633 The historical method 
.. defined by.. Prof. Ashley as ‘direct ohservation, and 
generalization from facts past or present’, 

3. Dealing with history, treating of history, as a 
historical treatise or writer; using history as its 
basis, as a historical play, novel, etc. 

1590 Srenser F. Q, Pref., The Methode ofa Poet historical 
is not such, as of an Historiographer 1615 J. STEPHENS 
Satyr. Ess. 135 Considering our negligence of historical 
Poems. 1780 Von Trou /ce/and p. vili, The grossest errors 
that ever disgraced the historical page. 1827 Lytton ’eclham 
ii, She had read all the historical romances of the day, 1871 
Froupe in Devon. Assoc. Trans. 1V. 38 Vhe most perfect 
English history which exists is to be found..in the historical 
plays of Shakespeare. 1876 Storr. Brooke /'rimer Eng. 
Lit, vii. § 124. 130 In... such tales as Aeni/worth and 
Quentin Durward, he (Scott) created the Flistorical Novel. 
/bid. § 125. 133 In our own day, a critical historical school 
has arisen, of which Mr. Freeman and Professor Stuhbs are 
tbe leaders. 1881 Athenzum 30 July 147,1 The veteran 
historical writer Kostomarof. 1886 Freeman Afethods f/ist, 
Study Pref. 4 11 is agains1 this state of things .. that a his- 
lorical Professor at Oxford has lo fight. AZod, ‘The author 
of numerous hislorical works. , 

b. Of an artist or work of art: Representing 
history; depicting or describing historical events. 

1658 W. SANDERSON Grafhice 32 Three sorts of Painting ; 
Prospective (or Landskip.) Historicall, and Life. r715 J. 
Ricuarpson Theory Paint, 56 Every Historical Picture is 
a Represenialion of one single point of Time. 1768 W. 
Gitpin Ess. Prints 92 The best of his historical prinis. 
1872 Ruskin Eagle's N. § 210 The function of historical 
painting ..is to record of man whal has been best in his acts 
and way of life, and fairest in his form, 

4. Celebrated or noted in history; = Historic 2 


(which is now the usual word). 

1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. 25 It has become an 
historical fact.. that ‘Childe Harold’ and the ‘ Bard of 
Memory’ met at Pisa. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 10 
It is the old historical lands of Europe that the lover of his- 
tory longstoexplore. 1857 Miss Yonce Landmarks Hist., 
Mod, v. u1. (1865) 388 [Fleury] was seventy-three years old, 
feeble, and cautious, dreading, as he said, ‘a_historical 
administration’, 1858 Loncr. A/, Stamdish Notes 132 
This historical and gallant little ship {the May Flower] 
returned to England in the month of April, 1621. 

5. Gram, =HIsTorIc a. 4. 

1867 W. Situ ir, Curtrus’ Gr. Grant. (ed. 2) § 225 Two 
classes of Tenses : A. Principal, viz. :—1. Present: 2. Per- 
fecl: 3. Fulure. B. Historical, viz:—1. Imperfect: 2 
Pluperfeci: 3. Aorist. /déd, § 487 By a lively apprebension 
a pasi action may he represenled as present, hence the use, 
very frequent in Greek, of the Historical Present, which fre- 
quenily alternates with past tenses. — F 

6. Brol. Relating to the life-history of an organism 


or race of organisms. ; : 
1875 Bennett & Dver tr. Sacks’ Bot. iu. iv. 695 The in- 
lernal and external conditions of growth may tberefore he 
distinguished as the historical and the physical ; hut those 
properties of a plant wbich have heen obtained historically 
are generally termed hereditary. /d1¢. 697 So far as tbe 
definition given above of historical properties concerns the 
inherited specific peculiarities of plants, the term is not 
metaphorical from the point of view of the Theory of 
Descent, hul must he taken in its literal signification. 


_ said that day. 


HISTORIFY. 


B. sé. ellipt.) A historical statement, work, etc. 

1666 Waccis in PArZ, Trans. 1. 286 Granting his [Vossius’] 
Historicals to be all true. 1894 Daily News 28 Nov. 5,4 
Historicals show signs of a rise, and politicals signs of a 
headlong fall. 

Historically (histp-rikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY?.] In a historical manner; in the way of 
history ; according to, or in rclation to, history. 

isso BaLe A pol, 21 (R.) Now wyll 1 shewe hystorycallye 
the forme and fashyon of that popysh vowinge.  1£91 
Harixcton Ort. Fur, (1634) 13 nofe, Rather in Fabulous 
and in Allegoricall sence, then plainelie and historicallic. 
1673 O. Watker Educ. (1677) 51 Let him every night at his 
going to hed recollect bee! what he hath done ard 

d 31790 Burke Fr. Kev. 187 The fact is so his 
torically ; and it agrees well with the speculation. 1878 
Gianstone Prim. Homer 6 When we use the word Hemer. 
we do not mean a person historically known 10 us, like Pope 
or Milton. 

Comb. 1879 Gairoxer Farly Chron. Eng. vii. 319 The 
most historically. minded of English poets. 

Histo'ricalness. [f.asprec.+-ness.] The 
quality of being historical ; historical character. 

1664 H. More Alyst. /nrg., Apot. 489 Correspondent 10 
the rest of the Historicalness cf the Creation. 1882-3 
Scuarr Encycl, Relig. Anowd. 11. 1294 Vts listoricalness 
was defended hy De I'lsle. 

Historica‘ster. ([f. L. Aéstoric-us Wistoric 
+-ASTER.] = HisTORIASTER, 

1861 F, Hace in Jrnt. Astatic Soc. Bengal 204 note, 
However reluclantly we receive the word of such as 
SAgaravarman, or his historicaster. 

+ Histori‘cian. (és. [fas Hlistoric + -1An. 
Cf. rhetorician.) A writer of history, [istorrax, 

1536 Bectennen Cron, Scot. (1821) 1. p. xxii, The Romane 
h:storicianis and Prolome. .callit the hail ile, Britane. 1564 
Hawako Eutropins ut. 25 As Fabius the historician dooth 
report. 1637 GitLesrie Lng, Pop. Cerem, 1. vi. 19 A learned 
Historician, observeth of the auncient Councels, that there 
were in them reasonings, colloquies, discussions. 

Historicity histori-siti). [f. L. Aistortc-us, 
{{1storic + -1Ty.} Historic quality or charactcr 
(opposed to legendary orfictitious: see HIsToric1). 

1880 J. Fexton Farly IHelrew Lifeg These stories are of 
doubtful historicity. 1884 Farkar in Contemp. Rev. Mar. 
446 Turning from the question of the genuineness of the 
gospel to ils historicity. 

Historicize histetissiz), v. [f.as prec. + -1ZE.] 

1, fans. To make, or rep resent as, historic. 

1846 Grote Grecec 1. iv. (1862 1.77 Here again he histori- 
cises various features cf the old legend. 

2. intr. Yo recount historical cvents. (sonce-1se, 
after »oralize.) 

1887 St. Famcs's Gaz. 24 Dec. 7,2 The author..moralizes 
and historicizes, so to say. 

Ifence Histo‘ricizing 76/. 56, and f//. a. 

1846 Grote Greece, v.(18€9 1.66 Anotherstatement, formed 
in more historicising times. 1888 Ruvs Hrdtert Lect, 651 
The historicizing of the inyth. 

Histo'rico-, combining form of Gr. ioropixd-s 
{{1storic, HisioricaL: =histotically ..., histo- 
rical and..., as in héstorico-cabbalistical, -critical, 
-degmatic(al ,-ethical, -geographical,-philosophical, 
-physical, -prophetic, -religious adjs. 

a 1652 J. Smith Sc, Disc. vi 290 A hislorico-cabhalisiical 
treatise of R. Abraham Ben Dior. 1738 tr. Strahlenterg 
(title) Historico-Geographical Description of the North and 
Eastern Parts of Europe and Asia. 1746 Berkecey Let. 
to Prior 3 July Wks. 1871 IV. 3cg Desiring thal I would 
become a member of the Histotico-physical Society. 1646 
Trencu JMirac. (1862) 81 The last assaull upon the miracles 
is that which may be not unfilly termed the historico- 
critical. 1864 J. H. Newman Afo/. 155 This historico-dog- 
matic work employed me for years. 1881 A thenzum 8 Oct. 
465/3 Somewhat inclined to indulge in historico-philosophical 
thoughts, or, to use his own words, in hislorionomical ideas. 

Historied (histérid), a. rare. [f. History 
5b. and v. + -ED.] 

1. Adorned with figures representing historical 
incidents: see History v, 2. 

2. Having a history (esp. of a specified kind) ; 
recorded or celebrated in history, storied. 

1818 Topp, //istoried, recorded in history; containing 
history. See Storied. 1849 M. ARNOLD Resignation, He 
sees, 1n some great-historied land, A iuler of the people 
stand. @1861 T. Winturop Cecil D. xvii. \Cent.), Richly 


bistoried Italy. 
+ Histo‘rier. Ols. Also 6-ar. [ad. OF. Ais- 


toricury 15th c. in Godel.), f. Aistoréer HIStory v.} 


A historian. 

c1449 Pecock Refr. 11. xiii. 366 Sithen historiers dwelling 
in thilke same cuntre..kouthen knowe better thetreuthe of 
the deede than othere men. 1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 24 
Wrytynges and dyctes of olde and auncyente cronycles or 
historyers. 1523 Ske.ton Gari, Laurel 351 Aulus Gellius, 
that noble historiar. 1581 Marseck Bé. of Votes 924 Which 
al writers, Poets, historiers, cosmographers. .do confesse. 

|| Historiette (histd-rijet). Also 8-etto. [F., 
f. Arstotre History +-effe, dim. suffix (after L. 2zs- 
toria). Cf. It. istorietta.] A short history or story; 
an anecdote. d 

a1704 T, Brown ]V&s, (1760) I]. 268 (D.) She thus con- 
tinued her tragical historietto 1786 Map. D’Are.ay Let. 
to T. Twining 10 July, My bead is full of the charming 
little historiette in your father’s letter. 1839 New Monthly 
Mag. LVI\. 351, 1..wrote..what I conceived was a very 
original and amusing historiette. ; . 

Historify  histgrifei), v. [f L. Aistorta 
History + -FY.] 


HISTORIOGNOMER. 


1. trans. Yo relate the history of; to rccord or 


celebrate in history. 

¢ 1586 C’tuss Pemsroke Ps.Lxxv1. ii, Thy conquest meete 
to be histnrified. 1645 Sir‘. Browne /’sexd. Ef. vi. vi. 295 
The third time..wherein matters have been inore truly histo- 
rified, and may tberefore he beleeved. 1823 Lams £éia 
Ser. tt. Tombs in Abbey, That Church which you have so 
worthily historified. 1884 A. A. Putnam 10 Fears Police 
Fudge v. 28 In one of tbe years of the ten which this 
volume historifies. 

2. adbsol. To write history; to narrate, relate. 

1614 Ear Stirtinc Domes-day ti. (R.), I must historifie, 
and not divine. 1635 Heywoop Hierarch. u. 75 As th’ 
author doth of him historifie. 1802 SoutHey Leé?, (1856) 1. 
201, I have been historifying successfully. 

+ 3. ¢@razs. To decorate with figures: cf. H1sto- 


RIATED. Obs. 

1633 Worton in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 465 Some fine his- 
torified Table Cloth for a Banquet. 

+ Historio‘gnomer. és. rare. [f. Gr. iaropia 
History, app. after phystognomer.] One learned 
in history. 

1593 R. Harvey Philad. 13 In the best historicall Methode 
that ? could make out of the best Historiognomers, 

+ Histo‘riograph. Ods. [a. F. hisloriographe 
(14th c. in Litiré), ad. late L. héstoriographus, a. 
Gr. iaropioypapos, f. isropia HIsToRY + ~ypapos 
writing, writer.] ==next. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 23 Poule the historiagraph of the 
lomhardes. 1535 Jove Afol. Tindale 6 As wryieth that 
aunciaunt historiograph Josephus. 1664 Everystr. Freart's 
Archit, ti. t. 88 lt was Architecture herself which was here 
the Historiograph..of this new kind of History, 21734 Nnrtu 
Exam. u. v, § 232 (1740) 397 One might expect from an His- 
toriograph a plain, honest, and full Narration of the Fact. 

Ucnce Historio’graphal a., of the nature of a 
historiograph, or historian ; historical. 

+ 1841 G.S. Faser Provinc. Lett. (1844) L229 We may cite 
Mr. Palmer himself as our historiographal w.iness. 

Historiographer (hist6-rig'grifo:). (Also 6 
-graphier. ) aid prec. or late L. Aistoriograph-us + 
-ER. Cf. OF. Aistoriographeur.) 

1. A writer or compiler of a history; a chronicler 
or historian. 

1494 Fapyan Chrow. vi. cxciv. 199 Henricus, the histo‘rio}- 
grapher, made of hym [the king] thyse verses. ¢ 1840 tr. 
Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) |. 103 Thus .. was this 
wall made ..if wee beeleeve Gildas, a Brittyshe historio- 
grapher. 1542 Upatt rasm. A poph. 160b, Valerius Maxi- 
mus, and the other Historiographiers. 1669 Gate Crt¢. 
Gentiles t. Introd. 7 Pieces of Mythologie .. so commun 
among the ancient Poets, and iidiorosraphers. 1728 
Morcan Algiers 11. iv. 290 Why should these circumstances 
be mentioned by a Historiographer of such gravity? @ 1834 
Lams Ode to Sreadmill (\.), Inspire my spirit, spirit of 
TDefoe.. Historiographer of deathless Crusoe. 

2. spec. An official historian appointed in con- 
nexion with a court, or some public institution. 

1555 Even Deca:des 144 lohannes Aiora is broker to .. the 
kynges historiographer. 1691 Woop Ath, O.ron. Il. 265 
Hee Howell .. was made the Kings Historiographer, 

eing the first in England that bore that title. 1796 Mors 
amer, Geog. V1. 677 Rev. Dr. William Robertson .. histo- 
riographer to his majesty for Scotland. 1862 /raser’s Mag. 
July 122-3 Vhe reiga of Willian and Mary, when the office 
of ‘Historiographer’ Royal was conferred on.. ‘Thomas 
Rymer. 

transf. 1865 M. Arnotp Fs. Crvt. v. (1875) 206 Scott 
became the historiographer royal of feudalism. 1871 L. 
Sternen Player. Europe vili. (1894) 173, 1 felt myself at 
liberty to accompany my friends in the humble character of 
historiographer. 

3. One who describes or gives a systematic ac- 
count of some natural object or objects (cf. History 
sb. 5); a writer of natural history. 

1579-80 Nortit Plutarch (1676) 1 ‘The Historiographers 
which do set forth the Description of the Earth in Figure. 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africae 11. 339 ‘Tbe Historiographers 
affirme, that this kinde of wilde horses ranging up and 
downe the Arabian deserts [etc.]. 1635 Swan Sfec. M. iv. § 2 
(1643) 67 Their tops are above the clouds .. (as Historio- 
graphers do report it), 1816 Kirsy & Sr. Hxtomol. (1843) 
II. 41 The great historiographer of ants is M. P. Huber. 

Ilencc Historio’graphership, the office of his- 
toriographer. 

1814 W. Tavior in Robberds Afem. Il. 419, I am heartily 
glad you (Southey] got the laureateship, and wish you had 
also the historiographership. 188: Saintspury Dryden iii. 
67 The late holder of the historiographership. 

Historiographic (histoe-riogrefik), a. [f. 
HISTORIOGRAPHY + -Ic, after Gr. isropioypagixcs.} 
Pertaining to the writing of history, or to the 
delineation of historic scenes. 

1807 W. Tavior in Ann. Rev. V. 232 Worthy of historio- 
graphic sanction. 1883 H. M. Kennepy tr. Ten Brink's 
“. Eng, Lit. 112 ‘Vhe historiographic ascendency of this 
city [Winchester] was now past, 

Historiogra‘phical, «. [See -at.] =prec. 

1630 J. l'avtor (Water P.) Paylor’s Trav. Wks. 11. 76 
Dedicated —T’o the Cosmographicall, Geographical! .. Histo- 
Tiographicall, Calligraphicall Relater and Writer .. Sir 
‘Thomas Coriat. 1716 M. Davirs Athen. Brit, 11. 178 The 
t'other gentile English couple of Historiographical Scholars 
[Fuller and Strype]. 1891 Driver /ntrod, Lit. O. T. (1892) 
18 xole, Expressions such as might be used by any writer of 
the best historiographical style. 

Heuce Historiogra:‘phically a/v. 

1878 Besant & Rice Celia's Arb. III. i. 8 The historio- 
graphically gifted Ferdinand had found fresh and worthy 
subjects for his pen, 


Historiography (histoeriggrifi). [ad. Gr. 
Vou. V. | 
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isroptoypapia, f. iaropia HisTORY + ~ypagia writ- 
ing.] The writing of history ; written history. 

I J. Sanrorp tr. Agrifpa's Van. Artes 14b, Many, 
that impudently and shaniefully avaunt themselves to pro- 
fess Historiographie. 1597 Breton 'hit's Trenchmour 
Wks. (1879) 13 (D.) Haue you not beene a little red in his- 
toriographie, 1797 A/onthly Afag. III, 269 An important 
work .. beginning with the historiography of the first 
founders of the school of Florence. 1858 J. H. Newsan 
Hist. Sk. (1873) U1. 1v. xi. 419 Monastic historiography.. 
proceeded from the motive of religious duty. 

Historiology (histori lédzi). [fas prec. + 
-LoGY.] The knowledge or study of history. 

1616 Buttokar, Hstoriviocy, the knowledge and telling 
of old Histories. 1682 Bunyan //o/y [War Introd. lines, 
'Tis strange to me that tbey .. that do excel ‘Their equals 
in historiology Speak not of Mansoul’s wars, but let them 
lie Dead like old Fables. 1813 W. ‘T'avior in A/onthly Rev. 
LXX. 285 Erudition has been divided by a German professor 
into glossology, bibliology, and historiology. | ; 

Hence Historiolo'gical a., pertaining to his- 
toriology. 

1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. 11. 175 Where that eminent 
Prelate Umpires all Historiological Emulosities with amic- 
able equity. 

Historionomer. xonce-wd. [f. Gr. ioropia 
History, after astronomer.) One versed in the 
principles which regulate the course of history. 
So Historiono-mical a. 

1854 Lowrie Fraud. in /taly Prose Wks. 1890 I. 197 By 
and hy, perhaps, .. historionomers will have measured accu- 
rately the sidereal years of races. 1881 {see Historico-}. 

+Historious, 2. Obs. rare. [a. OF. historicux, 
ad. L. type *Arstoridsus, £. Arstoria LListory : see 
-ous.] =Ii1sToricat. 

1523 Sketton Gari. Laurel 345 There Titus Lyvius 
hyinselfe doth auaunce, With decades historious, whiche 
that he nmengeth. a3s29 — /’, Sparowe 749 A thousand 
new and old Of these historious tales. _ 

Historize (hist6raiz), v. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. Histor-y s6,+-1ZE: cf. bofanize, ctc.] 

l. trans, To tell the history of; to narrate or 
rclate as history. ? Ods. 

1599 Sanbys Europe Spec. (1632) 8 Euen those Legends 
of Saints and tales at which children .. smile, are there 
solemnly historized in their Cathedrall Pulpits. c 1645 
Hower Leff. tt. Ixii. (1655) 89 Sir W. Rawleigh.. whose 
Fame shall contend in longa:vity .. with that great World 
which he Flistoriseth so gallantly. 1657-83 Evetyn //ist. 
rie (1850) II. 220 note. 

+ 2. To represent, display. Ods. rare. 

1645 Evetyn Diary 6 May, A long and spacious walk, 
full of fountaines, under which is historized the whole 
Ovidian Metamorphosis in rarely sculptur’d »ezzo relicvo. 

3. inir. or absol. To compose history or uarra- 
tive, to act the historian. 

x07 {see Historizinc below]. 1640 Howe. Dedona’s 
Gr, Introd. Verses, While Druyd-like. . Under their hlooming 
shade I historize. 1838 B. Corney Controversy 22 You have 
..attempted to historize, to ratiocinate, to sentiientalize. 

Iicnce Hi‘storizing vd/. sé. and ppl. a. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondis Eromena To Rdr. A iv, 
I mean an historicall way of Poetizing, or Poeticall manner 
of historizing, or displaying of the fained .. adventures and 
actions of persons reall. 1647 TorsHeLt Design to //ar- 
monize Bille in Phenix (1721) 1. 106 An Harmonious his- 
torizing of the Psalms. 1652 Gaute A/agas/rom, 103 In 
use among the historizing or exemplarizing astrologers. 

History (histori), sé. Also 4 histoire, 5 hys- 
torye, 5-0 historye, 6-7 historie. [ad. L. h7s- 
foria narrative of past events, account, tale, story, 
a. Gr. ioropia a learning or knowing by inquiry, 
an account of one’s inquiries, narrative, history, f. 
torwp, iorop- knowing, learncd, wise man, judge, 
:—*fFiSrwp, f. fd-, i5-to know. (The form frstotre 
was from F.) Cf.Story, anaphctic form of Azstory.] 

+1. A relation of incidents (in carly use, either 
true or imaginary ; later only of those professedly 
true); a narrative, tale, story. Ods. (exc. as applied 
to a story or tale so long and full of detail, as to 
resemble a history in scnse 2.) 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 48, I finde in a boke compiled To 
this matere an olde histoire, The which comth now to my 
memoire. 1484 Caxron fables of iesop vi. xiii, The car- 
penter told thystory to hisfelawes. rgsr IT. Wttson Logike 
(1580) 77 Wee read a notable historie of a yong childe in 
Rome, called Papirius. 1563 W. Furxe Afeteors (1640) 
25b, Which may be verified by an History that Plutarchus 
in the life of .. Flaminius reporteth. 1632 Litucow raz. 
vi. 248 Heere Dives the rich Glutton dwelt. .this I suspend 
.. for all hold it to bee a Parable, and not a History. 1700 
T. Brown tr. Fresay’s Amusem. Ser. & Com. 119 A Mounte- 
bank on the Stage .. gave them a History of his Cures, 
1834 Mepwin Angler tn Wales 11. 183 Byron had some 
excellent pairs of pistols, about most of which there were 
histories. : ‘ ; 

2. spec. A written narrative constituting a con- 
tinuous methodical record, in order of time, of im- 
portant or public events, esp. those connected with 
a particular country, people, individual, etc. 

Chronicles, Annals, are simpler or more rudimentary forms 
of history, in which the events of each year, or other limited 
period, are recorded before passing on to those of the next 
year or period, the year or period being the primary divi- 
sion; whereas in a /s.'ory, strictly so called, each movement, 
action, or chain of events is dealt with as a whole, and pur- 
sued to its natural termination, or to a convenient halting- 
point, without regard to these divisions of time, 

Drom-and-trumpet history, a contemptuous term for a 
history that gives undue prominence to battles and wars. 
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HISTORY. 


1485 Caxton Paris & 1’, (1868) 206 The brave deeds which 
our ancestors accomplished. 1 have undertaken to draw the 
history for you. 1557 Alore's iVks. (title) The history of King 
Richard the thirde. 1563 Win3zet H£s. (1890) II. 49 Quhow 
worschipful wes he..the historiis declaris, quhitkis schawis 
that tbe mother of Alexander the Empriour callit him in hir 
cumpanie. 1§77 Hoxinswep (title) ‘The Historie of Scot- 
land; conteining the Beginning, Increase, Proceedings, 
Continuance, Acts, and Gouerment of the Scottish Nation, 
from the original thereof to the yeere 1571. 1685 BAXTER 
Paraphr.N.T., Matt.i.1, | begin this History of Cbrist, with 
the Genealogy or Catalogue of his Ancestors. 1688 SHADWELL 
Sgr. cllsatia 11. Wks. 1720 1V. 44 How can there be a true 
History, when we see no Man living is able to write truly 
the History of the last Week? 1753 W. Smitn Thucyd.1. 
(R.), Thucydides, an Athenian, hath compiled tbe history of 
the war between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians. 
1803 Med. Jrnt. X. 517 Some important dates and circum- 
stances towards the history of the Influenza. 182z Mtss R. 
Manonatt /fist. & Alisc. Quest. Pref. 5 Opportunities of 
perusing the best English, Grecian, and Roman histories. 
1823 Mrs. Markuam [Eliz. Penrose] ist. Eng. Advt. 3 In 
putting a History of England into the hands of their chil- 
dren. 1857 Buckte Cividiz. 1. xiii. 71x Mezeray ..was also 
the first who saw that a bistory, to be of real value, must be 
a history, not only of kings, but of nations. @ 1872 Maurice 
Friendship Bks. vi. (1874) 177 They profess to be Histories 
—that is, recnrds of the actual growth and unfolding ofa 
particular nation. 1874 Stupss (¢it/e) The Constitutional 
History of England in its Origin and Development. 1874 
Green Short Hist. Pref. 5 Whatever the worth of the 
present work may be, I have striven throughout that it 
should never sink into a ‘drum and trumpet history’. 

3. (Without @ or f/.) ‘That branch of knowledge 
which deals with past events, as recorded in writ- 
ings or otherwise ascertained ; the formal record 
of the past, esp. of human affairs or actions; the 
study of the forination and growth of communities 
and nations, + 

In this sense often divided, for practical convenience, into 
Ancient and A/odern, or Ancient, Aledizval, and Alodern 
History. ‘Vhese have no very definite chronological limits ; 
but Ancient History is usually reckoned as ending with the 
fall of the Western Koman Empire in a.p. 476. Medizval, 
when separated from Modern History, is usually brought 
down to the period of the Oceanic discoveries in the rsthc. 
‘Ancient History’ is also humorously used in the sense of 
‘matters which are out of date, or which no longer form 
part of practical politics’. 

The Aluse of History, Clio, one of the Nine Muses, repre- 
sented as the patroness of History ; also often put for a 
personification of History. 

1482 Caxton Higden's Polychronicon Proem, Some sothly 
techyth to lye, but historye representynge the thynges lyke 
unto the wordes embraceth al utylyte and piouffite. 1611 
Suaks. Cywid. 1. vi. 70 Vo think that man who knowes By 
History, Report, or his owne proofe What woman is.. will's 
free houres languish: For assured bondage? 1625 N. 
Carpenter Geog. Del. tt. vii. (1635) 126 Where History is 
vncertaine, reasonable coniecture must challenge precedency. 
165: Hoses Leviash. t. ix. 40 The Register of Knowledge 
of Fact is called History. 1735 Bo.incproke J e¢t. Study 
/Tist, ti. (1752) 14, | have read somewhere . that history is 
philosophy teaching by examples. 1798 JANE AUSTEN 
Northang, Abb. (1870) I. xiv. 85, 1 can read poetry and 
plays..But history, real solemn history, I cannot be inter- 
ested in. 1816 KEATINGE 7'rav. (1817) 1. 241 We hardly find 
in classical history any parallel. 1828 Macauray E£ss., 
Hallam ? x History, at least in its state of tdeal perfection, 
is a compound of poetry and philosophy. 1837 CariyLr 
Fr. Rev, 1. vit. v, LH fame were not an accident, and Ilistory 
a distillation of Rumour. 1838 Macauray £ss., Temple 
(1865) I]. 8/2 ‘here is a vile phrase of which bad bistorians 
are exceedingly fond, ‘the dignity of history’. 1855 Bain 
Senses & /nt. 11.1. § 76 ‘Vhe successions of events and trans- 
actions in human life, remembered and related, make His- 
tory. 1865 M. Arnot. “ss. Crit. ii. 75 The huge Mississippi 
of falsehood called history. 1876 Storr. Brooke Ang. Lit. 
vii. 131 History.. was raised into the rank of literature in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century by three men 
{Hume, Robertson, Gibbon]. 1886 Freeman Aveth. Hist. 
Study i. 117, I should be most inclined..to say that history 
is the science of man in his character as a political being. 

- 1595 Auncient Histories [see Ancient 3b]. 12735 
Lotinceroke Lett, Strdy fist. ii. (1752) 36 Modern history 
shews the causes, when experience presents the effects 
atone; and ancient history enables us to guess at the effects, 
when experience presents the causes alone. 1773 Mrs. 
Cuaront /wiprov. Mind x. (1827) 99, | only mean to warn 
you against mixing ancient history with modern. 1818 
Hatram Aid, Ages (1878) 1. Pref. 4 ‘he subversion of the 
western empire is manifestly the natural termination of 
ancient history. 1853 Miss Yoxce Landmarks Hist. Mid, 
Ages i, 1. (1868) 1 It is in effect impossible to draw any 
decided line between the periods of Ancient and Medizval 
history. We have chosen to commence the latter from the 
Gattle of Tours [a.v. 732]. 1884 Freeman Meth. Hist. 
Study (1886) 20, I need not tell you..that I acknowledge no 
such distinction as that which is implied in the words 
‘ancient ’ and ‘ modern ’ history, .. I have never been able 
to find out by my own wit when ‘ancient’ history ends and 
when ‘modern’ history begins. /éid. 12 Each time that I 
was appointed Examiner, I had to learn my trade afresh ; 
my experience from the former time had already become a 
matter of ancient history. ts 

c. 1768 Beartte A/instr. 1. xxxiii, The Muse of History 
unrolls her page. 1848 LoweLL Fable for Critics 916 
Already for each I see History preparing the statue and 
niche. 1892 Eptt THomrson Vork § Lane. 137 History 
can hardly be said to know aught of the fate of his two 


young nephews. " 
4. transf. +a. A series of events (of which the 


story is or may be told). Oés. — 
1s8s T. Wasutncton tr. Nicholay (title) Nauigations, 
Peregrinations, and Voyages made into Turkie.. with aire 
faire and memorable histories happened in our times. ace 
Topsety Serpents (1658) 601 As may appear DY this pice . 
ing discourse, of a true history done in England, in the ouse 
of a worshipful Gentleman. 1687 A. Lovett tr. ae s 


HISTORY. 


Trav. 1, 186 Many Figures in Bass-Relief, representing 
several sacred Flistories. 

b. The whole train of events connected with a 
particular country, society, person, thing, etc., and 
forming the subject of his or its history (in sense 2) ; 
course of existence or life, career. Also in pregnant 
sense, An eventful career; a course of existence 
worthy of record. (See also LIFE-HISTORY.) 

[1608 Suaxs. Ver. v. i. 11g If I should tell my history, it 
would seem Like lies disdain’d in the reporting.) 1654 
Wuittock Zootomia 200 For every one..to turn over anew 
leafe in his own History, and amend his own Erratas. 1715 
J. Ricnaroson Theory Paint 98 \f there be any thing pur- 
ticular in the History of the Person which is proper to be 
Express’d. 1852 Lyncu Brief edit. in Lett. to Scat- 
tered ctc. 255 Every man has a moral history. 1860 Gro. 
Euiot Ald! on Ft. vi. iii, The happiest women, like the 
happiest nations, have no history. 1872 Yeats Growth 
Comm. 93 Travelling by sea was a task for which their pre- 
vious history had not prepared then. 1875 Jowerr Plato 
(ed. 2) 1V. 272 Our idea of space, like our other ideas, has a 
history. 1895 ‘PERonne’ Veil of Liberty x. 209, | know 
what it is to love and to he parted. I, too, have a history. 

ce. (Withont @ or f/.) The aggregate of past 
events in general ; the course of events or human 


affairs. 

1654 WuttLock Zootomia 306 Take a turn in the Temple 
of History, and there meet with instructive Lectures of 
Providence. 1845 Mitt &ss. H1.221 It was Lessing by whom 
the course of history was styled ‘the education of the huinan 
race’, 18971 Smites Charac. i. 22 Mistory .. is but con- 
tinuous humanity influenced by men of character. 1874 
Mottey Sarneveld |. vii. 311 The great tragi-comedy which 
we call human history. 

5. A systematic account (without reference to 
time) of a set of nataral phenomena, as those con- 
nected with a country, some division of nature or 
group of natural objects, a species of animals or 
plants, etc. Now rare, exc, in NATURAL IIISTORY. 

[In this sense following the similar use of taropia hy 
Aristotle and other Greek writers, and of Aisforia by Pliny.] 

1567 J. Marcer (ést/e) A Greene Forest, or a natural His- 
torie, wherein may bee seene the most sufferaigne Vertues 
in all the whole kinde of Stones and Mettals; of Brute 
Beastes, Fowles, Fishes fetc.]. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo (ttle) 
A Geographical Historie of Africa. 1608 Torsect (/7t/e) Vhe 
History of Serpents. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 270 Aris- 
totle in his Bookes of the History and Generation of creatures, 
doth{etc.]. 1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 122 In the ‘ History of the 
Fero Islands’ 1 find no more species of hirds than what 
T have already inserted. 1774 Gotps™. (ti¢/e) History of the 
Earth and Animated Nature. 1790 Beitpy (¢t/e) General 
History of British Quadrupeds. 1797 — (fit/e) History of 
British Birds. 1834 Mevwin Anteler in Wales 1. 30 The 
may-fly..1 am curious to know something of the history of 
this little creature. 

6. +a. Astory represented dramatically,a drama. 
Obs. b. spec. A drama representing historical 
events, a historical play. 

1596 SHaxs. Tam. Shr. Induct. ii. 144 Your Honors 
Players .. Are come to playa pleasant Comedie .. It is a 
kinde of history. 1598 — (¢rt/e) The History of Henrie the 
Fovrth. 1600 — 4. Y. £. u. vii. 164 Last Scene of all, 
That ends this strange euentfull historie. 1602 — //ao. u. 
ii. 416 The best Actors in the world, either for Tragedie, 
Comedie, Historie, Pastorall. 1623 (¢it/e) Mr. Williain 
Shakespeares Coinedies, Histories, and Tragedies. 1864 
Kirk Chas, Bold 1. us. ili. 525 She was entertained with 
‘ Histories ’—a kind of dramatic representation. 1877 Dow- 
DEN Primer Shaks. vi. § 15. 97 Both parts of Henry 1V 
consist of a coinedy and a history fused together, 

+7. A pictorial representation of an event or 
series of incidents ; in 18th c. a historical picture. 
1514 Barctay Cyl. § Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. 1xx, All 
the walles within of fynest golde, With olde historyes & 
pictures manifolde. 1585 T. Wasnincrton tr. .Vicholay’'s 
Voy. 11. xvi. 50h, A great colomne, in ye which are carved 
by histories the things memorable, whiche have heen done 
in this Hippodrome. 1670-98 Lasseis Voy. /italy 1. 76 In 
the Sacristy we were shown. .the curious back of an altar of 
Ivory cut into Histories after a rare manner. 1715 J. 
Ricuarpson Theory Paint. 138 When a Painter intends to 
make a History. 1776 Sir J. Reynoups Disc. vit. (1876) 422 
A landscape of Claude Lorraine may be preferred to a history 
by Luca Giordano. —- ; : 
| 8. Eecl, =L. Réstoréa, liturgically applied (a) 
to a series of lessons from Scripture, named from 
the first words of the Respond to the first lesson ; 
(4) to the general order of a particular Office. 

Misunderstood and erroneously explained in Rock Ch. of 
Fathers \V. xii. 124: see Proctor & Wordsworth Saruz 
Breviary, \ndex to Fasc. 1, 1. 

9. atirib. and Comb., as history-monger, -profes- 
Sor, -wise, -wriler; +history faith, ‘ historical’ 
faith (see Historica 2); history-maker, (a) a 
writer of a history ; (4) one who ‘makes history’, 
i.e. performs important actions which shape the 
course of history; so history-making a.; his- 
tory-painter, one who paints ‘ histories’ (sense 7) ; 
so history-painting, history-piece. 

1531 TInDALE Expos. & Notes (1849) 154 Let this therefore 
be an undoubted article of thy faith: not of a *history faith, 
as thou helievest a gest of Alexander. 1895 Lp. WotseLey 
Decl. & F. Napoleon i. 3 The sayings, doings, aspirations, 

even the villanies of this great *history-maker. 1845 W. 
Cory Lett. & Fruls. (1897) 37, 1 could get a sure living 
as a journeyman ‘history-monger, 1658 W. SANDERSON 
Graphice 18 Excellent *History Painters, 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charac, (1737) 111. 387 In a real history-painter, the same 
knowledg, the same study, and views, are requir'd, as in 
a real poet. 1686 Aciionsy Painting /llustr. Explan. 
Terms, * History-Painting is an Assembling of many Figures 
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in one Piece, to Represeot any Action of Life, whether True 
or Fabulous, accompanied with all its Ornaments of Land- 
skip and Perspective, 1713 BerKetey Guardian No. 498 
As I can not go to the price of history painting, I have pur- 
chased at easy rates several beautifully designed pieces of 
landskip and perspective. 1706 Art of Painting (1744) 345 
He painted several *history-pieces, 1773 Jounxson in Bos- 
well 30 Apr., Robertson paints minds as Sir Joshua paints 
faces in a history-piece, 170x Wattis in Collect. (O. H.S.) 
1. 329 An *history-professor. 1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps, 
ix. 4 He sheweth in "historywise, that his enemies were 
overthrowen. 1587 — De Mornay viii. 97 lustine the *His- 
torywriter witnesseth, that the’Kings .. afore Ninus.. were 
but particular Judges of Controuersies, 1770 ARMSTRONG 
Misc. U1. 179 (Jod.) Superior in candour and impartiality to 
inany at least of our modern history- writers, 

+ History, v. Obs. [ad. F. historier (14th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. Azs/oriare (in both 
senses), f. Atstoria T11story.] 

1. ¢vans. To relate in a history or narrative; to 
record, narratc, rccount. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (1860) 13 As in the .39. chapitre of the 
Actis of the said King Philip more plainly is historied. 
1soz Ord. Crysten Men Epil. (W. de W. 1526) 426 Newely 
hystoryed and translaied out of Frensshe into Enylysshe. 
1597 Suaks. 2 J/en. JV, iv. L 203 And keepe no Tell-tale to 
his Memorie, That may repeat, and Historie his losse, To 
new remembrance, 

2. To inscribe or adom with ‘histories’ or his- 
torical scenes. 

1585 T. Wastincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 11. xvi. soh, A 
great Colomne of Marble historied after the maner of those 
of Antonin and Adrian..at Rone. 16 Lasseis Voy, 
ftaly 1. x27 These doors are all of brass historied into 
figures containing the remarkahle histories of both the 
Testaments. /6id.148 lts three brazen doors are historied 
with a fine basso relievo, 

Histotomy, -trophic, -zyme: sce f11sTo-. 

|! Histrio (hivstrio). [a.L. Agstrio, hisirion-em 
stage-player. (In llolland only as L.)] =next. 

[1600 Hortann Levy 250(R.) Hleerevpon our owne countric 
actors and artificiall professours of this feate were called 
flistriones, of ister, a Tuscane word, which signifieth a 
player or dauncer.] 1658 Puitips, //istrio, a Player of 
Farces, a Buffoon. 1850 Cartyte Latter-d. Pamph, iv. 6 
‘ Begone, ye imbecile hypocrites, histrios not heroes!’ 1887 
Pall Mall G.6 July 1/2 A poor histrio, a stagey pedant. 

Histrion (hi‘strign). Also 6 error. -an, -en. 
[a. Ff. héstrion (1570 in Watz.-Darm.), ad. L. his- 
Irion-em: see prec.) A stage-playcr, actor. (Now 
usually contemptuous, ) 

¢1566 J. AvDay tr. Soaystuau’s Theat. World Siv, His- 
trians that we have seene in our time flie on a rope in ye 
ayre 1589 Puttenuam Eug, Poesic 1. xiv.(Arh.) 48 Roscius 
..the best Histrien or butler that was in his dayes to be 
found. 1603 Fiorio Montaigne 1. xxxvil, (1632) 426 Let 
her leave this care to Mimikes, to Histrions, and to Rhe- 
toricke Masters. 1862 Merivace Kom. Eotp. 11865) V1. lii- 
295 It was found necessary to expel the hisirioos, or panto- 
mimic dancers. 1889 Evening News 6 Nov. 26 When it 
is the fashion for histrions to air themselves in print. 

+ Histrionian, @. Obs. rare. [-1AN.} =next. 

1609 R. Barxerpo Fatthf. Shefh. 85 This is a forewearing 
of the spirits, and too Histrionian like. 

Histrionic (histrignik), a. and sé. [ad. late 
L. histrionic-us, {. histrion-em ; cf. F. histrionigue 
(1769 in Littré).] 

A. aaj. 1. Of or belonging to stage-players, or 
to play-acting; theatrical; dramatic. 

1759 Ditwortit Pope 91 The favourite passion of the his- 
trionic tribe. 1774 Warton //ist. Eng. Poetry lit. 111. 285 
In consequence of his love and his knowledge of the his- 
triooick art, he taught the choristers over which he presided 
toact plays, 1867 Cornk. Alag. Jan. 31 He can also boast 
decent histrionic talents. 

2. Theatrical in character or style, ‘stagey’ ; also 
fig. ‘acting a part’, hypocritical, deccitful. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xx. (R.), The crisp'd, perfum'd, 
belac'd, befooled Wights, Jetting in histrionick pride f 
saw. 1679 losses Behemoth (1840) 363 The Presbyterian 
preachers..by a long practised histrionic faculty, preached 
up the rebellion powerfully. 1784 Cowrer Zasé 1. 563 Fop- 
pish airs And histrionic mumm’ry, that let down The pulpit 
to the level of the stage. 1889 Globe 7 Mar., Yesterday’s 
histrionic proceedings. : 

3. Path. Histrionie paralysis (see quot.). is- 
trionic spasm, spasm of the facial muscles. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Histrionic spasm, 1893 lbid., Paraly- 
sis, histrionic, Bell's facial palsy, so named because the 
power of facial expression is lost. 

B.sé. 1. A stage-player, actor. Also fig. 

1859 Sata 77. round Clock (1861) 256 Costumes .. ready 
for the histrionics who are to wear them. 1860 Adf Year 
Rnd, No.75. 5953 Commend me. .to this matchless histrionic } 

2. pl. Play-acting, theatricals; theatrical arts; 


acting (of a part), pretence. 

1864 Sat. Rev. XVII. 515/1 We have theatres in London 
.. Not worse than the special Stratford histrionics, 1882 
A.W. Warp Dickens i. 11 He loved the theatre and every- 
thing which savoured of histrionics. 1890 Times 10 Mar. 9/1 
Asa matter of common decorum or of satisfactory histrionics. 

Histrio‘nical, c. [f. as prec. +-aL.] 

lL =prec. adj. 1. ' 

1 Hotraxn Amm. Marcetl. xvi. vii. 117 In lieu of 
histrionicall actours and players. 1787 Sir J. Hawxixs 
Life Fohnson 74 This supposed ahuse of histrionical liherty. 
x180x Srrutt Sforts §& Past, 111. iii. § 3 In the Saxon canons 
. .A. D. 960, it is ordered that no priest shall .. exercise the 
mimicaf or histrionical art. 

2. =prec. adj. 2. 

1560 Becon Mew Catech. Wks. 1844 11. 300 It was become 

! deadly sin to minister the holy commuoion without these 
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scenical, histrionical, and hickscorner-like garments, a 1626 
Be. ANorEwES Sermt. (1856 1. 414 This scenical, theatrical, 
histrionical godliness. 1670 Iacket Abp. Wilhams 1, 
(1692) 102 They {the Inquisition] are so histrionical in their 
ceremonies, as if they made a sport of barbarousness, that 
they cite the dead men three several days to appear. 

Histrionically, adv. [f. prec.+-ry2.] In 
a histrionic manner ; in relation to, or in the style 
of, actors or acting; thcatrically. 

1647 Trapp Mellif. Theol. in Comm. Ep. 637 They did all 
theatrically, histrionically, hypocritically. 1657 W. Morice 
Coena quasi Kown Def. xix. 337 To translate the Stage into 
the Church, making some Histrionically to personate that 
which they are not. 1864 Realm 25 May 7 Signor Graziani 
- is now a very fair Valentine considered histonicalles 

Histrionicism (histrig‘nisiz’m). [£ Histrio- 
N10+-I8M.]  Jlistrionic action; =next. 

1870 Daily News 13 Dec., Wis vanity, his half-conscious 
histrionicism .. have been the subject of good-humoured 
laughter. 1873 Buack /’r. Thule vi. 8g How could this girl 
have taught herself, in the solitude of a savage island, a 
species of histrionicism which women in London circles 
strove for years to acquire? ey 

Histrionism (histrigniz’m). [f. Histrio0n or 
L. Aistrio, -6nem + -1sM.] Theatrical practice, ac- 
lion, or style; ‘acting’. 

1682 Sir T. Browxe Chr, Afor. 111. $24 When personations 
shall cease, and Histrionism of liappiness be over. 1835 
fraser's Mag, X11. 540 Something to wash down his lord- 
ship's dose of histrionism, 1862 CartyLe fred. Gt. 1x. iv. 
11). 113 The Cathedral Church,—where high Prince Bishops 
delivered paliunts, did histrionisms, 

Hi-strionize, v. rave~'. [f. as prec. + -1sM.] 
inlr, To act, as a stage-playcr; to play a part. 
(In quot., fo Arstrionize tt.) 

1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks. (1834) 229 During the five 
hours space that..he was pleased to histrionize it, he shewed 
himself so natural a representative that fetc.}. 

Hit hit), 7 Pa.t.and pa. pple. hit. Forms: 
1 hyttan, 3-6 hitte, hytte, 4 hutte, hete, 4-5 
hyt, 4-7 hitt, 5 (37d sing.) hit, 4- hit. Sa. 7. 
1 hytte, 3-4 hutte, 3-5 hitte, (4 hite), 4- hit, 
(4-5 hitt, 5 hyt(te, 6-7 hot, 6-9 S¢c.and north. 
hat, 7hatt). /u. pple. 4y-hyt,5 hyt, yhytte, 5- 
hit, (vial.5 Sc. hittin, 6-hitten, hutten, 6 hot). 
(Late OF. Ayvtan = ON, Aiita to hit upon, light 
upon, meet with, Sw. Arta, Da. Artie to hit, find. 

App. from Norse: cf. Branch 11; hut the senses under I 
seem to have been developed at an early date in Eng. from 
ihe notion * get at, reach*.] 

L To get at or reach with a blow, to strike. 

1. trans. To rcach or get at with a blew or a 
missile ; to give a blow to (something aimed at); 
to strike with aim or intent. When the success of 
the actor is the promincnt notion, its opposite is fo 
miss; when the effect upon the object is prominent, 
the meaning tends to be ‘to strike sensibly, so as to 
Le felt’; cf. sense 8. 

e1205 Lay. 2660 Pe eotend smat after biliue & noht hine 
ne hutte. J/érd, 27680 He.. pene admiral hitte mid smarten 
ane dunte, 13.. A. Adis. 2155 Ac Alisaundre hutte him, 
certe, Thorugl: livre, and longe, and heorte. ¢1 Wil, 
Palerne 3621 No man bat he hit mi3jth him withstonde. 
1387 Trevisa /figden vi. xxix, Atte laste Harold was yhyt 
wyp an arewe & loste hys on ye. 1413 /lger. Sowle 
(Caxton 1483) v. x. 101 Pacyence hitte Ire in the helme 
that it flewe a feld. 1460 Lybeaus Dise. 273 Was he never 

rhytte? 1484 Caxton Fables of sEsop iv. ix, Lhow shalt 
hae hym with thy swerd and kylle hym. 1530 Patscr. 
585/2, I hytte a thyng that I throwe at. 1553 1. WiLson 
Khet. (1380) 3 Phavorinus the Philosopher. .did hit a yong 
man over the Thumbes verie handsomely, fur usyng..over 
siraunge woordes. c1560 A. Scotr Poems (S.T.S.) ii. 3 
Sym said he sett nocht hy hiss forss, ot hecht he sow 
be hittin. 1584 RK. Scot Diseow. Witcher. x. xv. (1886) 
206 A viper smitten or hot with a reed is astonied. 160% 
Suaks. Twed. N. u,v. 51 O for a stone-bow to hit him in 
the eye. a 1605 MontcomerieE Jesc. Poems xxxiii, 17 He 
shot and hat me on the hreist. 1743 Sroughton's Kules 
Boxing in Blaine Encyel. Rur. Sports § 1221 No person 
is to hit his adversary when he is down. 1828 Craven 
Dial., Hat, pret of hit. 1879 F. Pottox Sport Brit. 
Burmah |. 193, | had hit the tigress hard as she sprang up. 
1885 Laz Times 9 May 29/2 The plaintiff. .fired at him, but 
did not hit him. : e. 

Jig. 1611 Mippteton & D. Roaring G. Epil., Some dis- 
praised The haire .. Some hit her o’re the lippes, mislik'd 
their colour. . fs 

b. Cricket. (a) To strike (the ball) with the bat : 
hence with the bowler as object. (6) Zo 4:7 off, 
to make up (a number of runs) by hitting. 

1857 Hucues Tom Brown 1. viii, When you or Raggles 
hit a ball hard away for six. 1883 Daily Tel. 15 May 27 
Dr. Grace hit Hill square for 4. 1884 Pall MaltG. 14 Aug. 
g/t Mr. Hornhy hit each bowler twice for 4, 1888 Daily 
Wews 15 Sept. 3/4 The Englishmen had only 33 to get to 
win and this was hit off in twenty-five minutes for the loss 
of one wicket. 1892 /éid. 1 Sept. 4/s Yorkshire. .in the time 
remaining..hit off 56 of these for the loss of two hatsmen. 

2. absol. or intr. To give a blow or blows; to 
strike with something in hand or with a missile. 

1a 1400 Morte Arth. 1140 Arthur. .hittez ever in the hulke 
up to be hiltez. 1581 Muucaster Positions XXXVIL (1887) 
178 Who so shootes at the like, in hope to hit, may sooner 
misse. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 57 Take aim to the 
Mark you would shoot to, and that is the way to hit. 1700 
S.L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind, 25 Throw a Dart or long 
Stick, with which they'll hit within the compass of a far- 
thing a mighty distance. 1850 S. G. Ossorne Ghanings 
112 There were.. lads.. hitting at stones with hammers. 
1870 BLaine Encyel. Rur. Sports § 4038 (Boxing) He was 
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..an excellent ‘stopper’, hitting with his right and stop- 
ping with his left. ; ; 

3. trans, Of a missile or moving body: Tocome 
upon with forcible impact ; to strike. 

€ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Cristofore 581 Sowne ane erow 
in be ee hyme hit. 1628 Dicay Voy, A/edit. (1868) 77 He.- 
shott 7 peeces att my pinnace, all which hatt her. 1694 
A. of LA Pryme Diary (Surtees) 40 In at the window .. [it] 
was flung .. and had like to have hitten Mr. Walker on the 
head. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke’s Voy. Ev (nd. 354 With an 
Elligar .. that sticks in the Fish it hits. 1828 Scotr F. A/. 
Perth xi, My pellet..1 trust, it did not hit youreye. 

Jig. 1513 Doucias sEnets vy. iii. The meikle hilfis 
Bemys agane, hit with the hrute so schillis. 1847 TENNYSON 
Pring. v. 44 The sun, that now. .hit the Northern hills. 

4. absol, or intr. To come with forcible impact 
(against, upon, etc.). 

¢1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xiii. 58 Pe whilk brand efter- 
wardes hitt on be erthe and stakk still perin. 1530 Patscr. 
5835/2, | went darkeling and dyd hytte agaynst a doore. 
1659 P. Harris Parivals [ron Age 137 When we en- 
deavour to shun one .. Sand-hank, we hit against another. 
a1704 Locke (J.), If bodies be extension alone, how can they 
move and hit one against another? 1860 Tynpatt Géac. 1. 
xxv. 190 The little snow granules hit spitefully against the 
skin. A/od. The shot hit in front of the head high up. 

5. trans. To deliver (a blow, stroke, ete.). 

2a 1409 Morte Arth. 3637 Archers of Inglande .. Hittis 
thourghe be harde stele fulle hertly dynnttis, ¢ 1400 Destr. 
Troy 5937 He... Hit on his hede a full hard dynt. 1460 
Lybeans Disc. 1631 Ayder yn other scheld hytte Strokes 
grymly greete. 1879 F. Pottox Sfort Brit. B. 1. 122, [ lifted 
the stick and pretended to hit at it a back-handed blow. 

6. Weth two objectives. To hit any one a blow: 
to strike him with a blow, to give him a blow. 

1597 I. Bearo Theatre God's Futyent. 1. xxi. (1631) 122 
One of his seruants.. hot him such a knock with a pistol 
that he killed him therewith. 1599 J. Minsneu Dial. Spare 
& Eng. (1623) 18, I hit my selfe a blow..in this shin hone, 
1783 C. Jouvston Reverie [. 135 Hitting him a plump in 
the hread-basket. 1838 Hawtuorne /7. ¥ /t. ¥rnds. 11. 23 
Hitting the poor Venus another. .blow. ; 

7. trans. Vo knock (a part of the body) agaist 
or o# something. 

1639 T. Brucis tr. Camus’ Mor. Relat. 249 (He) hit his 
nose so hard against the ground, that he lay quite stund 
with the fall. 1665 Hooke Jicrogr. 178 It would swim to 
and fro.. but would often hit itself against the rocks or 
stones. )/od. In the dark he hit his foot against the step. 

8. fig. To affect the conscience, feclings, comfort, 
prosperity, etc. of (any one) in a way analogous to 
physical hitting; to affect sensibly, painfully, or 
injuriously ; to smite, wound, hurt. Zo Azt home: 
cf. Hose adv. 5. 

€1375 Se. Leg. Saints, George 110 Sad sorow sa cane hyine 
hit. 1523 Doucias nets iv. xi. 22 Now art thou hit with 
frawart weirdis vnkynd. 1553 T. Witson R&c?. (1580) 138 
A merie man can want no matier to hitte hym home. ¢1565 
Linoesav ‘Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 234 Jam.) The 
chancellour.. hearing the grose and ruid speach..thought 
he hat thame ovir near, 1620 SaNoerson Sevm, (1681) I. 
142 Christ hitteth him home, and presseth upon his par- 
ticular corruption. 1678 R. Barctav Afol. Quakers x. § 17. 
307 This Objection hitteth not us at all. 1735 Pore Donne 
Sat, iv. 232 Dear Countess ! you have charms all hearts to 
hie! 185: Bricnt Sf. /adra 19 Mar., The noble Lord felt 
himself hit. 1888 Bayce Asner. Comm. U1. xliii. 134 There 
is always a desire to hit companies. 

b. Zo be hard (sometimes heavily, badly) hit: 
to be severely or decply affected by something ; 
esp. to be seriously smitten by some adversity. (Cf. 
sense 1, quot. 1879.) 

1854 Lever Dodd Fam. Abr. xiv. 110, [ got ‘hit hard’ at 
the Brussels raczs, lost twelve hundred at écarté. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commw. 111. xc. 229 Stocks had now fallen, 
and everybody was hard hit. 1891 N. Goutp Doub, Event 
3 A friend of his had been hit heavily over a certain race. 
1893 L'fool Daily Post x Jan., Liverpool was badly hit last 
year hy the fall in cotton. 

9. To cast, throw. Ods. exc. dial. 

1362 Lanat. ?. Pl. A. v. 172 Penne Clement pe Cobelere 
caste of his cloke, And Hikke be Ostiler hutte his hod aftur. 
1862 H. Kincstey Ravenshoe xiii. (D.), Everything past use 
was hit, as they say in Berkshire, out into the street. 

O. Backgammon. To ‘take up’ (a man). Zo 
hit a blot. to throw a number which enables the 
player to take up an unguarded man, that is, one 
left single and alone on any point in his adversary’s 
tables. Hence /ig. to discover a failing or a weak 
point. (See Biot sd.7) 

1599 Porter Anery Wom. Abingd. in Hazl. Dodsky VII. 
276 Mrs.Gour, Look ye, mistress, now I hit ye. Alrs. Bar. 
Why, ay, you never use to miss a blot, Especially when it 
stands so fairto hit..1 hot your man. Sas T. H{ate) Ace. 
New Invent. p. xxxviii, And he there hits a blot in the 
Papal Tenets that was never hit before. 1778 C. Jonrs 
Hoyle's Games [mpr. 175 Suppose { leave two Blots, either 
of which cannot be hit but by double Dice. 1870 Harpy & 
Ware Mod. Hoyle 144 1f you are obliged to feave a hlot, 
by having recourse to the Calculations for hitting it, you will 
find the chances for and against you.. Never fail spreading 
your nen, either to take a new point in your table, or to 
hit a man your adversary may happen to enter. 1889 Sfec- 
tator 14 Dec. 832 Mr. Morley has hit a blot in our policy. 

II. To come upon, light upon, meet with, get 
at, attain to, reach one’s aim, succeed, and the like. 

‘This is the ON. sense; but with the exception of the 
single late OF. instance in 11, its exemplification in Eng- 
lish as a whole is later. 

. érans. To come upon, light upon, meet with, 

get at, reach, find, esp. something aimed at. a. 

with material qbject. 
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@ 1075 O£. Chron. (MS. D.) an. 1066 Da com Harold. .on 
unweer on ba Normenn, and hytte hi bezeondan Eoforwic, 
at Steinford-hrygge. 1527 R. Tuorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 
256 Sayling Northwarde.. we shall hitte those Islandes. 
1532 Dewes /utrod, Fr. in Patser. gv8 To hitte or ouer- 
take, attaindre. 1621 T, Wi tiamson tr. Goulart’s Wise 
Vieillard 25 So farre out of the way.. that they can hardly 
hit the right way againe to the..citie of God. 1704 Aopi- 
son [faly (2733) 56 The Entrance is so difficult to hit. 1738 
Swirt Pel Conversat. ii. 138 Egad, I can't hit the Joint. 
1797 Capt. ‘TROUBRIDGE 25 July in Nicolas Nelson's Dis/. 
(1845) If. 426 note, From the darkness of the night I did 
not immediately hit the Mole, the spot appointed to land 
at. 1852 Mrs. Cartyte Left. If. 195 As soon as [ knew 
where to hit you with a letter. 

b. with immaterial object. 

1555 EoEN Decades 309 To consyder howe they hytte the 
truthe sumtyme. 1881 Petrie Guaszo's Civ. Conv. ui. 
(1586) 68 You have hit my meaning right. 1685 Laov 
Russece Lett. 1. xxi. 57, I cannot hit the names of the 
rest. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. 1. 272 Other persons 
«. were able ..to hit the happy medium. 1866 G. Mac- 
ponaLo Aun. Q. Nerghd. iii, (1878) 37, 1 never could hit his 
way of talking to his parishioners. 

12. intr. With efor, on (+ of), in same sense as 
IX, (With erdtrect passive.) 

a@1300 Cursor AM. 7152, I wat noght hu he on bam hitte. 
1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Clement 836 Bot one bat place 
mycht nane of pame hyt. 1653 T. Witson Ahet. (£580) 
146 In readyng .. he hit at length upon himself and the 
More. 1568 V. Skinner tr. AMfontanus’ [nguis.17.a, So he 
can hit of the matter. 1609 B. Jonson SiZ. Wom. wv. ii, 
No, but I could hit of soine things that thou wilt miss. 
1705 Bosman Guinca 34 The Means which they chiefly hit 
upon, and practised. 1715 VanBRuGH Country //o.11. Wks. 
(Reldg.) 464/1 Sure I shalf hit of some way to get rid of this 
crew. 1764 Reip /uguiry vi.§ 12 Like other facts, they are 
not to be hit upon by a happy conjecture. 1807 P, Gass 
Frul. 132 We.. crossed a large mountain and hit on the 
creek and small valley, which were wished for by our guide. 
1874 Saver Compar. Philol. ii. 69 Hypothesis after hypo- 
thesis, until the right one is at length hit upon. 

+13. ¢nutr. To attain the object aimed at or end 
intended; to ‘hit the mark’. Of events, etc.: To 
eome to the desired end; to succeed; to come off 
as intended. Ods. or dial. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Tray 2071 Thow se not bat sothely said ys 
of olde, And ofte happes to hit, qwo so hede tas. 1596 
Snaks. Merch. Vou. it. 270 Hath all his ventures fail'd, 
what not one hit? 1668 Seotry Wulb. Gard. Prol., The 
cruel critic and malicious wit, Who think themselves undone 
if a play hit. 1744-50 W. Eutuis Mod. Husbandm. U1. 1. 
127 ik. b. S.) This pirky wheat is ofte sown after turneps 
..and generally hits well. 1842 AKERMAN /IVIlts. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) s.v., The apples hit well t’year. 

14. ¢rans. To attain to an exact imitation or rc- 
presentation of; to imitate exactly or to a nicety. 
Cf. hit off, 24¢. 

1602 Narcissus (1893) 484 Hlarke how Jumball hitts it 
{acryJright. 1612 Suaxs. Went. 7. v. i. 127 Your Fathers 
Image is so hit in you. 1623 B. Jonson in Shaksfere’s 
Wks. To Rdr., O, could he but haue drawne his wit As 
well in brasse, as he hath hit His face. ¢1633 Mitton 
Arcades 77 \f my inferior hand or voice could hit Inimitahle 
sounds. 1712 Aooison Sfect. No. 418 P 3 It is pleasant to 
look on the Picture of any Face, where the Resemblance is 
hit. 1808 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) One more Peep at R. Acad. 
Whks. 1812 V. 356 How dares thy hand, that cannot hit The 
features of a poor Tom tit, Attempt the Eagle’s fury in its 
flight? 1842 MotLey Corr. (1889) I. iv. 119 One of the most 
difficult things in painting is to hit the exact colour of the 
human face, 

15. To fall in with exactly ; to suit, fit, be agrce- 
able to. 

¢ 1580 Sipnev Ps. xv. iv, [1] sought with deedes thy will 
to hitt. 160x Hottano Péiny 1. 506 The dry marle, sorteth 
well with a moist soile ; and the fatty, hitteth that which is 
dry and lean. 1632 Mitton Penseroso 14 Hail, divinest 
Melancholy, Whose saintly visage is too bright To hit the 
sense of human sight. 1692 Bentiev Boyle Lect. ix. 327 
All the Characters must hit and correspond one to another. 
1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. xvi, We did not immediately recollect 
an historical subject to hit us. 1850 Tennyson / Alen. 
xiv, What vaster dream can hit the mood Of Love on 
earth? 1884 Cuurci Bacon i. 20 In the hope .. of hitting 
her taste on some lucky occasion. 

+16. utr. To fall in suitably or exactly; to co- 
incide ; to square wzth, agree with. Obs. 

1607 SHAKS. 77:on wi. i. 6 A Guift { warrant. Why this 
hits right: I dreampt of a Siluer Bason and Ewe to night. 
1699 Bentiev Phal, xi. 274 Plutarch .. would never halk a 
good story though it did not exactly hit with Chronology. 
1719 DE For Crusoe i. i, The Scheme hit so exactly with 
my Temper. 1742 — Col. Fack (1840) 133 Was there nothing 
in his case that hit with your own? 

17. intr. To agree together. Ods. or dial, 

1605 SHaxs. Lear 1. i. 308 Pray you let vs sit [Qos. hit] 
together. 1758 T. Nevire Jott. Hor, Ep. xvill. 131 
Believe me, contraries will never hit; The fop avoid the 
clown, the dunce the wit. 1828 Craven Diat., [/it, to 
agree. 1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘We hit ahout it’, agreed. 
.. ‘Hae ye hitten on yet ?’, come to an agreement. 

IIL To aim, direct one’s aim or course. 

418. intr. To aim, seek, strive. Ods. rare. 

13.. &. £. Atht. P. A. 132 Pe wy3..Hittez to haue ay 
more & more. 

19. intr. To direct one’s eourse, be directed; to 
pass, turn; to ‘strike’ oz¢, zz, in a particular 
direction. ? Now dial. 

13.. £. £. Allit. P. C. 380 Of a hepe of askes he hitte in 
be myddez, a 1400-50 Alexander 445 He sall hit with his 
hede in-to be heghe est. c1q400 Destr. Troy 4671 paicomyn 
to the cost .. and bere hyt into hauyn. /d/d. 7242 Achilles 
also afterward rose, Hit on his horse, hurlit into fight. 


HIT. 


Ya 1500 Chester Pt. x. 275 {nto Egypte till we hitte [Z.£.7.S. 
hytt] The Angel will us leade. 1664 Power £xp. Philos. 
119 The Atoms of Fire, or Heat, which penetrate into the 
Bladder ;..Why could they not hit out, as well as in, through 
the same pores? 1713 Pore Guardian No. 40ad fin. Both 
Spenser and Philips have hit into the same road with this 
old West Country Bard of ours. 1895 f. Harpy in //arfer's 
Mag. Mar. 568 I've seen her hit in and steer down the long 
slide on yonder pond. 
V. Phrases. 

20. Zo hit it. a. Tohit the mark; to guess the 
right thing ; to make a correct conjeeture. 

1588 Suaxs. £. LZ. ZL. iv. i. 127 Thou canst not hit it my 


good man, 1591 Fiorio 2nd /ruites 25 G. That is stake- 
money under the line, is it not so? 7. Yea sir, you hite it 
tight. 1738 Swirt Pod, Conversat. iii. 199 Guess ugain...A 


Girl then... You have hit it. 1890 Botorewooo Col. Re- 


| former (1891) 134 You've just hit it there. 


b. (Now usually ¢o Ait zt off) To agree. 

1634 StRarrorD Lett. I. 299 Would to God our master 
could hit it with that crown! 16€8 SepLey Auld. Gard. 
i. Wks. 1722 II. 9 You and I shall never hit it. 178 Map. 
D'Arsiav £arly Diary (1889) II. 291 How do you and the 
great Mrs. Montague hit it off? 1844 Avs. Suitnu Adz. 
Mr. Ledbury xxii. (1886) 66 ‘The 1espective wives of these 
gentlemen never hit it exactly. 1861 Hucues Jo Brown 
at Oxf. xi, Tom did not venture to inquire for a day or two 
how the two hit it off together. 

e. To attain exactly to the point wanted; to 
strike the scent in hunting (also Az¢ ¢¢ off). 

1704 StErLeE Lying Lover 1. (1747) 16 Not ev'ry open- 
handed Fellow hits it neither. 1710 Pripeaux Orig. Tithes 
ii. 52 To look through every circumstance necessary to be 
considered in the adjusting of this point so as exactly to hit 
it, 18., Rec. N. Devon Staghounds 65 (W. Som. Word-bk.) 
‘The hounds then hit it up the river. /d/d. 68 The hounds 
came to a check, and Zoalil never hit it off again. 

21. To hithe mark, the nail, the needle, the pin, 
the nail upon the head, usually fg. 

¢ 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 138 Now be myn trowthe 
< hytte the pynne. 1530 Proper Dyaloge (1863) 15 Thou 

yttest the nayle upon the head For that is the thinge that 
they dreed. 1580 Sioxev Apcastia (1622) 305 Indeede she 
had hit the needle in that deuise. 1597 Mortey /atrod, 
sus, 75 That we commonly call Astting the eight on the 
Jace, when we conie to an cight, and skip vp from it agayne 
to another perfect concord. @1613 OveRBURV Charac., 
Amorist Wks. (1856) 57 To keep Cupid from hitting the 
hlacke. 168 H. More A focal. Afoc. 54 This Bow-man 
hat the mark, when the Emperour Constantine turned 
Christian. 1866 Mrs. Gasket I ives & Dan, (Tauchn.) I. 
69 He was rash. .hitting the nail on the head sometimes. 

b. 70 kit one in the teeth: to reproach one (wth 
a thing’, throw it in one’s teeth (see Toor). 

22. /lit or miss: Whether one hits or misses; 
at random, at haphazard, happy-go-lucky. (Cf. 
Hirty-sissy.) Also a¢tr7b. and szdst. 

1606 Suaks. 77. § Cr. 1. iii. 384 But hit or misse, Our 
proiects life this shape of sence assuines. 1654 WuitLocKk 
Zootomia 115 Whose practise in Physick is nothing but the 
Countrey dance, call’d Hit or Misse. 1705 Hick kRINGILL 
Priest-cr. \. (1721) 14 Do we all march towards Heaven hit 
or miss, and by guess? 1873 Outwa [ascaré/ II. 42 Itis 
not the happy-go-lucky hit-or-miss sort of thing that you 
may fancy. 

V. With adverbs in specialized senses. 
23. Hitin. +a. ¢razs. To thrust in, push in 


with a stroke. Oés. 

@ 1400-50 Alerander 512 Pan wendis bar-out a litill worm 
& wald it eft enter, And or scho hit in hire hede a hard 
deth suffirs. 

b. intr. To strike in; see 19. 

24. Hit off. a. ¢rans. To pioduce or throw off 
with suceess. 

1700 Concreve Way of Work 1, xiii, We hit off a little 
wit now and then, but no animosity. 1822 Marv A. Kettv 
Osmond 1, 87 You used to Le rather au fait at hitting off 
a sonnet, 

b. To suceeed in attaining or getting at or upon, 
(Said esp. of striking the scent in hunting.) 

1678 DRrvoen Limberham w.i, You have hit it off it seems. 
a1698 Trempce (J.), What prince soever can hit off this 
great secret, need know no more. 1749 Fievoinc Jom 
Fones x. vi, It happens to this sortof men, as to bad hounds, 
who never hit off a fault themselves. 1815 Sporting Mag. 
XLV. 299 The hounds again hit off the scent. 1879 F. Pot- 
Lox Sport Brit. Burmah 1. 69 We started at dayhreak .. 
and soon hit off a trail. 

e. To describe, represent, or reproduce success- 
fully or to a nicety. 

1737 WaTeERLANO Eucharist 81 He has very well hit off 
the Sense. 1831 Macautav in Life & Lett. (1883) I. 233, 
I never saw a character so thoroughly hit off. 1871 Suites 
Charac. x. (1876) 273 Sometimes he hits off an individual 
trait by an anecdote. 

d. See also senses 1 b and 20 b, c. 


25. Hit out. +a. ¢rans. To knock out. Ods. 
1393 Lanot. 2. 72, C. xxi. 386 And ho so hittep out a 
mannes eye oper elles hus for-tep. 1704 J. Pitts dice. Aa- 
Aometans 98, 1 have hit out the Devils Eyes already. 
+b. To bring out, come out with. Ods. rare. 
1599 E. K. Fp. Ded. Spenser's Sheph. Cal, He mought 
needes in singing hit out some of theyr tunes. 
e. To strike out, elicit. 5 
1838 Keste Occas. Pap. 4 Rev. (1877) 31 [She] hit out 
the spark which has now hecome such an orb of poetical 
fame. 
d, zxtr. To strike out with the fist. Also fy. to 
deal heavy blows a¢, to attack vigorously. 
1856 Reaor /¢ is never too late xv No! give me a chap 
that hits out straight from the shoulder. 1873 Punch 
1o May 190/t Mr. Vorrens hit out at Mr, Lowe. a@ 1895 
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Lp, C. BE, Pacer Atobsog. vi. (1896) 188 A member [of 
Parhanent] should hit out seldom but hit hard. 

VI. 26. Comé, hit-wicket (Cricéef), the act 
of hitting the wicket with the bat or a part of the 
person, by which the batsman is ‘ ont’. 

1773 in Q. Rev, No, 316. 469 {We find] hit wicket ’ [scored 
for the first time in a match between Hambledon and Eng- 
land in 1773). 1850 ‘Bar’ Cricket Man, 47 Vhe hitter is 
given out as "hit wicket’, 1897 Ranyitsinuys Cricket xix, 
‘The umpire at the bowler’s end is the proper person to be 
appealed to .. iu all cases except those of stumping, hit- 
wicket, and run out. 

Hit, 54. Also s hete, 6-8 hitt. [f. Ilit zv.] 

1. A blow given to something aimed at; a stroke 
(at cricket, billiards, etc.) ; the collision or impact 
of one body with another. 

Lhit off (in Hockey), the first stroke, which begins the game. 

3450 Cov. Myst, (Shaks. Soc.) 185 To hym wy] I go, and 
3eve hym suche an hicte That alle the Iechis of the londe 
his lyf xul nevyr restore. 1598 Frorio, Colpo, a blow, a 
stroke, a hit, 1602 Snaxs. //am. v. ii. 292 A hil, a very 
palpable hit. 168: Corton Mond. /"eak 32 How deep. By 
tumbling down stones... Till the first hit strikes the astonisht 
ear, Like Thunder under-ground. 1810 Sporting Alag. 
XXXVI. 195 The navigator could plant but few hits. 1811 
bid. XX XVII. 92 He..can only be denied by a hit down. 
3850’ Bat’ Cricket Alan, 46 Whatever byes result from the 
hit, gotothkehit. 1879 F. Pottox Sport Brit. Burmah 1, 229 
We .. made some very disgraceful misses, and again some 
very pretty hits. 3893 If’estit. Gaz. 22 Feb. 11/2 The annual 
encounter..at hockey... Hit off will be at half-past two. 

2. A stroke of sarcasm, censure, rebuke, etc. 

©3668 Kod. Ball. (1892) VIL. 381 "Tis Wit for Wit, and 
Hit for Hit. 1673 [R. Leica] Transp. Reh. 139 His snip- 
snap wit, hit for hit. 1800 Sorting Alag. XV.265 We have 
received a number of hits about the soup or broth shops. 
1893 Hewes Anim. & Alast.iv. (1875) 102 In Hudibras there 
is a sty hit at the sayings of the philosophers. 

3. A stroke of good luck which one hits upon or 
mects with; a fortunate chance. 

1666 Perys Diary 1 June, To lament the los-e of the oppor- 
tunity of the last yeare, which. .all might have been such a 
hit as will never come again in this age. 1684 T. Burnet 
Th. Earth \. 294 A lucky hit indeed, for chance to frame a 
world! 1704 Cuurcnten Collect. oy. 111. 9/1 One of these 
Hits is enough to Enrich a Family. 1895 Wunsev Life 
Lang. vii. 120 Such words.. which only by a lucky hit gain 
life and a career, 

b. Zo look to (or mind one's hits: to look to 
one’s chances. 

1699 Bentrey Pha/, 190 He should have minded his hits 
better, when he was minded to act the Tyrant. a 1900 B. E. 
Nict. Cant, Crew sv. Eye, To have an Eye to the main 
Chance, or look to your Hits. 1760 C. Jouxston Chrysa/ 
(1822) 11. 248 If 1 mind my hits this trip, I shall be as rich 
as the best of them. 1840 Mrs. F. Trotrore I sdow Alar- 
ried xxiii, You had better mind your hits betwecn mamma 
and me, 

4. A successful stroke made in action or per- 
formance of any kind. 

1815 W. H. IRELAND Sertbdleomania 157 note, One of Mr. 
Lane’s inost fortunate hits. 1829 Blackw. Alag. XXV. 399 
Mr, Peel seems to have made a hit in the chief character of 
Shiel’s play. 1847 Ars. Suitn Chr. Tadpole xxiv. (1879) 
2197 His general effect..was pronounced to be a hit. 

b. A saying that goes to the point; a striking 
and effective expression ; a telling phrase. 

1836 T. Hoox G. Gurney (1850) I. i. 18 He suggested the 
introduction of two or three jokes—hits’, I recollect he 
called them—into the speeches of that personage. 1884 .Von- 
conf, & Indep. 25 Sept. 929/2 The noble speaker had made 
the hit of the evening. 1885 Law Vines LX XX. 10/1 One 
of his happiest hits is to brand wire pullers as the c4iffon- 
uiers of politics. 

ce. A successful guess. 

1852 Giaostoxe Glean, IV. i. 139 A knack of lucky con- 
jecture .. resembling that which solves conundrums, ofien 
seems to be more successful in its hits than comprchensive 
mental grasp or the closest logical continuity. 

da. //t off, the act of hitting off (Hit v. 24 c); 
a clever representation or imitation. 

1830 J. Bavcock in Foote’s H’ks. p. xi, The plaudits 
which would accoinpany a successful hit-off of the subject 
under treatment. 

5. Backgammon. a. A game won by a player 
after his opponent has thrown off one or more men 
from the board, as distinguished from a gamsmon or 
a backgammon: see quot. 1888. b. The act of 
hitting a ‘blot’: see HT v. Io. 

1766 Gotpsm. Mic. IV. ii, Backgammon, at which my old 
friend and I sometimes took a twopenny hit. 1778C. Jones 
floyle’s Games Impr. 17x Two of your Adversary’s Men in 
your Tables are better, for a Hit, than any greater Number, 
provided your Game Is forwardest. 1856 Lever A/artins 
of Cro’ M.18 A hardly-contested "hit? of backgammon was 
being fought out. 1888 Casse/’s Bk. Sports & Past. 385 
There are three different kinds of wins, viz., the 4:7, the 
gammon, andthe backgammon. The player who has played 
all his men round into his own inner table, and by fortunate 
throws of the dice has éorne all his men, wins the 4/¢. 

6. An abundant crop of fruit (i.e. one that turns 
out a success). west. dial. 

1800 Trans. Soc. Arts XVII. 303 What in the Cider- 
countries is called a hitt. This .. superabundance of fruit, 
is very destructive to the trees; for so great a crop weakens 
them very much. 1890 Gloucestersh, Gloss., Hit, an abun- 
dant crop of fruit. ; 

Hit, obs. f. Hicut v., HEIGHT; obs. and dial. 
tpl: 

Hitch (hit), v. Forms: 5-6 hyche, hytche, 
hich, 6-hitch. [In Prom. Parv., 1449, hytche-n ; 
in 16-17thc. also without 4, sec ITcH v.*; app. iden- 
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tical in sense with early ME. IccHr-s. If these are 
in oriyin the same word, it is equally difficult to 
explain the loss of 4 in the one, and its addition in 
the other form. Insome uses 47tch is equivalent in 
sense to Sc. and north. 4ofch, with which, if the 4 
is original, it may be radically cognate. No re- 
lated word appears in the cognate langs. The con- 
nexion of branches I and I] is also uncertain. 

(There does not appear to be any ground for connecting it 
with Arck- in hicket, hiecup.)) . 

I. To move jeikily. 

1. trans. To move (anything) as with a jerk, or 

in an abrupt or discontinuous manner ; to shift (a 


thing) a little away or aside. 

©1440 Promp, Parv. 239/2 Hytchyn, or remevyn (A. 
hychyn, P. hytchen, 9., . hythen), auroreo, morveo, re- 
moveo. argag SKELTON £. Rummyng 401 Another than 
dyd hyche her, And brought a pottel pycher. 1639 Futter 
Holy War vw xxiii. (1840) 38 Jerusalem. .hath somewhat 
altered her situation, having hitched herself more north. 
westward, 31674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 122 That the 
spring of the Watch. . should by its bear or elasticity hitch it 
forwards. 1849 C. Bronte SAir/ey ix, Hitching his chair 
nearer the fire. 1884 Gttmour J/ongols 256 Hitching htm- 
self round..looking at me. _ 2 ; 

b. esp. ‘Vo raise or lift with a jerk. Usually 
with wp, Orig. nanutcal. 

3833 Marravat /. Simple li, So saying, Swinburne hitched 
up his trowsers, and went down below. 1842 Barnam /ugol. 
Leg Ser. uu. S/isad», Margate xix, And then he hitch'd his 
trousers up, as is, I'm told, their use. 1861 Miss Tvtier Pap. 
Thoughtp Girls (1863) 38 Over-promunent shoulderblades, 
which she had not given over hitching awkwardly. 1865 
Tickens A/ut, Fr. u. i, She hitched this chin up. 
Drackmore Lorna D. iii, She.. hitched her dress. 

2. fig. To move or lift as by a jerk into some 
position ; sfec. to put (as by an cffort) intoa story, 
into verse, or the like; to insert or mention in a 
literary work, esp. by way of exposure or ridicule. 
Sometimes app. associated with sense 5. 

1749 Firtpinc Tou Yones viu. i, Hitch him in distich. 
3979 SHERIDAN Critic 1. i, Now we must appear loving and 
afiectionate, or Sneer will hitch us into a story. 1799 J. 
Avams in Fam,/.¢tt.(1876) 355 If..the letter should be caught 
and hitched into a newspaper, the world would say I was 
not to be trusted with a secret. 1788 V. Knox Minter Even. 
I. 1. aiii. 196 The most exalted persons. .cruelly hitched in 
a rhyme, and thrown out to the vulgar. 1805 W. ‘Tavior in 
Ann. Kev. 111, 58 Our endowed free schools .. keep down 
the price of education..and they hitch into genteel life a 
number of young men, who are lost to industry. 1889 Ser). 
Rosinson Bench & Bar 305 A few words hitched in here re- 
garding barristers’ clerks may not be thought out of place. 

b. ¢utr. for passive. 

1933 Pore flor. Sat. 11.1. 78 Whoe'er offends, at some un- 
lucky time Slides into verse, and hitches in a rhyme, Sacred 
to Ridicule his whole life long. @1797 Mason Dean & 
Sguire (R.), ask his pardon. At the time He chanc’d to 
hitch into my rhyme, 1805 Foster Fss. iv. v. 185 note, 
Names that may more commodiously hitch into verse. 

3. intr. To shift one’s position a little ; to move 
with a jerk or sticcession of jerks. 

1629 T. Avams Serm, Rev.vi. 16 Wks. 758 When ..the place 
of their hope became an I land, loe now they hitch vp higher 
to the toppes of the tallest trees. 1655 Futter CA. //ist. u. 
ii. § 52 To ease themselves a little, by hitching into another 
place. 18.. W. Tavior in Ann. Rez, The Belga .. were 
hitching westward to make room for the Goths. 1865 
Carvin Fredk. Gt. xvi. xii. VIII. 35 Slow Fermor.. 
began hitching southward, southward gradually to Posen. 

b. To jerk the body up and down; to Hlorcu. 

1510-20 Compl. too late maryed (1862) 8 Mo gallantes. .ren 
After a wentche, and lepe and hytche, Than dogges do 
about a faroweiye bytche. 1571 Satyr. Poems Keforint. xxix. 
15 Quhat mervell than thochte chaist forett .. Hichit on pe 
hure so oppinly ? 

4. ‘Towalk unevenly or lamely; to hobble; also 
(dial.) to hop. 

3513 Dovctas 2 veis tv. xi. 114 The tother .. Hichit on 
furth with slaw pace lyke ane trat. a 160g MoxtGomERIE 
Flyting w. Polwart 395 Fra the how to the hight. some 
hobles, some hatches [? exv0r for hitches ; 22s ' witches’, 
“bitches "}; With their mouthes to the moone, murgeons 
they maid. 1755 Jonnson, Hodé/e, to walk lamely or 
awkwardly upon one leg more than the other; to hitch. 
1787 Grose Prov, Gloss., Hitch, to move or walk. Norf 
1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev, 1. v. v, Surely also Punishment, 
this day, hitches (if she still hitch) afier Crime, with frightful 
shoes-of-swiftness! 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Hitch, 
to move a short distance in any direction; to hop. 1874 
Mrs. Wuitney Ie Girls x. 214 She began to hitch along; 
for walk she wouldn't, and she didn’t. 

II. ‘lo fasten by something that catches. 

5. trans. To catch as with a loop, noose, or 
hook; to fasten, esp. in a temporary way (and 
against force acting in one direction). Also fg. 

16a7 Cart. Smitn Seaman's Gram, vii. 30 Hitch, is to 
catch hold of any thing with a rope to hold it fast, or with 
a hooke, as hitch the fish-hooke to the Anchors flooke, or 
the ‘I'ackles into the Garnets of the Slings. 1726 Lroni 
Albert’s Archit. 11. 14/x Little knobs .. against which the 
ropes were hitched, to prevent their slipping, 1806-7 J. 
Beresrorn Afiserics Hum. Life (1826) i. xxxii, Hitchinz 
your knife in the gritty flaws of a black-lead pencil. 1824 
Mass Mitrorp Millage Ser. 1. (1863) 75 Hitching our shawls 
ina bramble. 1835 W. Irvine Tour Prairies xix. 162 The 
hunter.. hitches the running noose of the lariat over his [tbe 
wild horse's] head by means of the forked stick. 1844 Regud. 
& Ord, Army 351 The tackle is to be hitched on, and the 
horse run up quickly. 1852 Owen /uvertebr. Anini. xiv. 
(1855) 303 Sometimes the crab hitches one of its claws into 
some crack or fissure. 1864 Rusktn Arrows of Chace (1880) 
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I. 262 A stone under a glacier may be hitched or suspended 
in the ice itself for long spaces. 1870 Gonvon Bush Ball, 
Wolf & Honnd 35,1 hitched ny mare to atree. 1892 Era. 
compe Ch, Bells Devon, Bells Ch. ii 217 Belly are sometimes 
chimed by. -hitching the rope round the flight or tail of the 
clapper. 1893 Q [Covcn] elect. Duchy 286 He..hitched 
this hat upon a peg in the wall. 

b. fig. To catch, arrest (attention, ¢te.). rare. 

a 1764 LLovo Ruff. Poet Wks. 1774 I. 171 As gaudy signs, 
which hang before The tavern or the alehouse door, Hitch 
every passer’s observation. 31822 Hazurt Zatle-t. Ser. 11. 
xvi. (1869) 317 As if the mind were equally hitched in diffi- 
culties and distracted with doubts. 

ec. with #f; To hamess, yoke ; aéso/. ‘To har- 
ness a horse to a vehicle, make ready for driving’ 
(Cent, Dict.). U.S. So hitch to. Austral. 

1870 Emerson Soe. & Sotit., Civilis. ti. Wks. (Bohn) TT. 311 
Now that is the wisdom of a man . to hitch his waggon to 
astar. 1890 FE... Wate Zen Zimes Oue iv. (Cent.), He 
would hitch up at once and drive over to Elyria. 1880 
Fare Dunraven in 19f4 Cent. Oct. 606 There was nothing 
for us to do but hitch up our teams and drive back to settle- 
ments. 3 Lotprewoop Col. Keformer (1841) 127 The 
three leaders was hitched to, and away we went, 

a. 70 hitch horses together, also short, to hitch; 
to agree, get on well together, act in harmony. 
U.S. collog. 

1837-40 Hiaciperton Cloch-m. (1862) 117 They [man and 
wife) don’t hitch their horses together well at all. 1842 
Mrs. Cravens Forest Life 1 116 (Bartlett), f.. have come 
to drivea spell for this old fellow, but I guess we shan’t hitch 
long. a 31860 Al’ Clintock Vales (Vartlett), After he poked 
his fist in my face, one election, we never hitched horses 
together. 1862 Lowrie Siglow /’ Voems 1890 II. 283 An’ 
so we fin'lly made it up, concluded to hitch horses. 

e. pass. ‘To be yoked ; fig. to be married. U.S. 

1857 Hoitann May /’ath xv. 172 Now and then a feller 
gets hitched to a hedge-hog [of a wife). 1862 A. Warp //15 
Bk. x, If you mean gettin hitched, I'in in! 

6. intr. To become fastened or caught, esp. by 
hooking on; to be caught or stopped by some 


obstruction ; to catch on something. Also fig. 

1578 l.vre Dodoens i. xxx. 487 The leaues .. ende with 
claping tendrelles, whereby it hitcheth fast and taketh sure 
hold. 1633 1. James # oy. 25 Vhe Anker hitcht againe, and 
upon the chopping of a Sea, threw the men from the Cap- 
stang. 31793 SmEATON Edystone L. § 167 no’e, We have 
lad instances of the boat's gunnel hitching under a stone in 
the tackle. 31855 W. Irvirc Zour /’rarries xx, The lariat 
hitched on one cf his ears, and he shook it off. 1897 Mary 
Kincsceyv 1%, Africa 583 My descent being arrested bya 
collection of brushwoud and rubbish... which had hitched far 
down in the shaft. 

Sig. 1781 Cowrer Conversation 108 Set your opinion at 
whatever pitch, Knots and impediments make something 
hitch. 1828 Scott Jrul. 18 Feb., Despatched all my sheriff 
processes, save one, which hiiches for want of some papers. 
1864 Baceitot in Nat. Aev. Nov. 31 Their traits were indis- 
tinct; we forgot thein, for they hitched on to nothing, and 
we could not classify thein. 3891 Newcastle Daily Frul. 
23 Mar. 5/4 They want marriage. .to be dissulved when one 
party tires of the other or desires to hitch on elsewhere. 

7. Ofa horse: To strike the feet together in going ; 
to interfere. Perh. related to4. Cf Hiren sé. 3.) 

1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2128/4 Stolen .. A brown Gelding .. 
all his paces, and hitches a little in his pace. 1706 Puitrirs 
(ed. Kersey), Zo //itch, .. to knock the Legs in going asa 
Horse does. 

Hence Hitching w4/. sh. (also attrth, as in hitch- 
ing-bar,-clamp, -post, -strap, -weight, i.e. one used 
in tethering a horse); Hitching /?/. a. 

03440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 Hytchinge, or remevynge (v.77. 
hichynge, hyhchynge), asocio, remocio. 1678 Buxvan 
Welcome to Yesus in Pilgr, (Virtue 379 The desire of his 
mind is not to be judged by the slow pace of the dull beast 
he rides, as by his hitching, kicking, and spurring. 1832 
Examiner 790/1 Nothing lets down a smart hit so lament- 
ably as a hitching verse or hobbling rhyme. 1882 Nares 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 130 The sail is,.laced to the yard with 
hitching turns. 1884 //arfer’s Mlag. Dec. 96/2 Every avail- 
able hitching-post [for liorses] in sight was taken. 

Hitch (hitf), 5d. [f. prec. vb.J 

1. A short abrupt movement, pull, or push; a 
jerk. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 122 Some minute or minutes 
more to hear on towards a second hitch, 1835 Marryat 
Jac. Faithf. xii, Ben..gives his trousers one hitch, and calls 
for a quartern. 1847 AnsTrEO Ane. World xvi. 40x One 
more great movement of elevation. .acting by successive and 
repeated hitches, each of small amount. 1862 CaRLyLe 
Fredk, Gt. tx, xi. 111. 186 Noailles..manceuvres him, hitch 
after hitch, out of Italy. 

b. collog. A little lift or push up; ‘temporary 
assistance ; help through a difficulty’ (Ogilvie). 

2. Aftntng. A slight tault or dislocation of strata. 

3708 J. C. Compl. Colhier (1845) 39 Sometimes a Pit may 
happen to haue a Hitch or Dipping of the Thill or Bottom of 
the way. 1789 Brann /7st. Newcastle 11. 679 uote, A hitch 
is only a dike or fissure of a smaller degree. 1837 Penny 
Cyrcf. VII. 283/1 The dykes, if not large, are locally called 
troubles, slips, or hitches. : 2 F 

3. Alimp, a hobble ; an interference in a horse's 


pace. Cf, Hitcu . 7. 

1664 EtHerRenGE Com. Rev. 1. iii, I will as soon undertake 
to reclaim a horse from a hitch he has learned in his pace. 
1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1748/4 A bay Mare. .and hath a hitch 
in her Pace. 1704 SteeLe Lying Lover t.i,With a pert Jirk 
forward, and lile Hitch in my Gate like a Scholastick 
Beau. 1750 Cuesterr. Jeff. (1774) IN]. 42 There is still a 
considerable hitch or hobble in your enunciation. 

4. dial. The act of hopping; ahop: cf. Hop sé.? 3. 

1799 J. Jerrerson Let, to ¥. Boucher 24 Jan. (MS), I re- 
meinber, when a boy, the playing at ‘hitch, step and jump’. 
1807 J. Stacc Pornts 11 Hitch step an’ loup some try'd. 


HITCHER. 


5. The action of catching or fastening in a tem- 
porary way, as on a hook, etc. 

1828 in WEBSTER. ' é 

6. A contrivance for fastening something, a catch. 

1881 Raymonp lining Gloss., Hitch..2. Ahole cutin the 
side-rock, when this is solid enough, to hold the cap of aset 
of timbers, permitting the leg to be dispensed with. 

b. (Chiefly Vaz.) Applied tu a noose or knot 
of various kinds, by which a rope is caught round 
or temporarily made fast to some object. See 
CLove-HITCH, Diastonp Aétch, HALF-uITCH, etc. 

1769 [see CLove-Hitcu], 1832 Marrvat .V. Forster xiii, 
The monkey of a boy who made her fast .. had made a 
‘slippery hitch’, so away we went. ¢1860 H. Stuarr 
Seaman's Catech. 1 What is an admiralty hitch used for? 
For setting up lower rigging, or heaving turns taut with a 
marling spike. 1867 F. Francis dugéing ii. 11880) 65 The 
float ..is fastened on with two half hitches. 1888 Century 
Mag. XXXVI. 202/2 An expert packer, versed in the mys- 
teries of the ‘diamond hitch’, the only arrangement of the 
ropes that will insure a load staying in its place. 1894 
Puittipps-WoLtey Gold in Cariboo 61 The diamond hitch 
had no mysteries for him, the loops flew out and settled to an 
inch where he wanted them to. 

7. fg. An accidental or tem porary stoppage, such 
as is causcd by something suddenly getting caught 
or entangled ; an impediment, obstruction. 

1748 H. Wacpote Lett. (f, Mann (1834) 11. clxxxvii. 229 
There seems to be some hitch in Legge’s Embassy. I be- 
lieve we were overhasty. 1794 Lo. MacMessury in 14s 
Rep. (ist. MSS. Conon. App. v. 377 There was some hitch 
in the execution of our treaty. 1821 J. W. Croker Diary 
3 June in C. Papers 11884), There may be some hitch in the 
arrangement. 1872 Bacenot Physics 4 S’ot. (1876) 172 
When any hitch has arisen in the moral system of the 
human world. 1885 .Janch. Exan, 15 May 5/3 A hitch 
has occurred in regard tothe Afghan boundary arrangement, 

Hitchcock, var. of Hickock Oés., hiccup. 

Hitchel, obs. and dial. form of HIATCHEL. 

Hitcher hi-t{a1). [f. Hirch v.+-er!.] One 
who or that which hitches. 

1. A hook for catching hold; a boat-hook. 

1630 J. Tavcor (Water P.) IWks. t. 64’2 One of them 
tooke a Hitcher or long Boate-hooke, and hitched in the 
sicke mans Breeches, drawing him backward. ig le 
Ouarif (1816 6 Ilaving taken the hitcher of the boat, he 
groped along for sure footing. Se) P, Corqunoun Comp. 
Oarsman's Guide 17 The boat should be brought in by the 
hitcher. ; 

2. Coal-mining. A ‘hanger-on’. Sce quot.1891.) 

1890 Daily Ves 7 Fch. 5 6 1t has sucprised everybody to 
find that John Beard, the hitcher in the pit, should have 
escaped so marvellously. 1891 Labour Comission Gloss., 
Hitchers, the men who put the trams of coal on the carriage 
at the pit bottom, 

Hi-tch-pin, [f. Hircw v.+Pix.] Ina piano- 
forte, The pin to which cach stiing is attached at 
its fixed end, opposite to the /unéng- or wrest-pin. 
Also attrit., as hitchpin-block. 

1878 A. J. Hirktns in Grove Dic!. Jus. 1. 468 A hitchpin- 
block for the attachment of the other ends of the strings. 
1881 fbi. 111. 194 The merit of Hans Ruckers..was his.. 
boldly attaching the strings to hitchpins un the soundhoard. 

Hitchy (hifi), 2. rave. [f. Hiren sd. or v. + 
-Y.J Characterized by hitches or hitching; jerky. 
Hence Hitchily adv., Hitchiness. 

1872 Howrus Wedd. Yourn. (1884) 46 Things go more 
hitchily the first year than ever they do afterwards. /di:/. 
47, The great object is not to have any hitchiness. 

ite: see IhGuHT v. 

Hithe, hythe (hoid). (OF. 46 fem.:—OT cut. 
type *2257d-: not found in any of the other Teut. 
langs.] <A pott or haven; es. a small haven or 
landing-place on a river. Now obsolete cxccpt 
in historical use, and in place-names, as //ythe, 
Rotherhithe, Lambeth (ortg. Lamb-hithe), [Hythe 
Bridge at Oxford, Bablock Jithe on the Thames 
above Oxford. 

e725 Corpus Gloss. 643 Deconfugione, slatione, hySae. 
1000 Beeth, Metr. xxi. 13 Gr.) Pet is sio an hyd. @ 1000 
Prose Life Si. Guthlac xi. (1848) 54 Comon ber bry men 
to bare hyde. c 1000 gs. Ps.cvi. 29 [cvii. 30] And he hi on 
halo hype seladde. c1440 Promp. Parc. 242/1 Hybe, 
where hootys ryve to londe, or stonde, sfacto. 1538 Bae 
Thre Laives 1345 In an oyster hote, a little heyonde quene 
hythe. 1723 Banff Burgh Rec. in Cramond Aun. Banff 
ey II. 219[The shipmasters crave] ane further reparation 
to made one Gutherie’s Hyth. 1790 Pennant London 
473'R.) When the hithe fell into the hands of King Stephen, 
he hestowed it on William de Ypres. 1853 M. Arxotp 
Scholar.Gipsy viii, Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab- 
lock-hithe. 1886 Wittis & Clark Cambridge 1. Introd. 11 
The different hythes or landing-places along the river-bank. 
1897 F.W. MaitLann Domesday & beyond 189 Hythes out- 
side the walls, 

Hipen, var. HeTurN adv, Oés., hence. 

Hither (hi-3a1), adv. and adj. Forms: a. 1-5 
hider, 3-6 hyder, 4 huder, 4-5 hidir, -ur, 5 
hydir, -ur, -yr, 4-6 hidder, -ir, hydder, -ir, -yr ; 
4 hiper, 5-6 hyther, 5- hither. 8. 3 hidere, 
4-5 hidre. yy. 4-5 heder, -ir(e, -ur, -yr, 6 
hedder; 4 heper, 4-5 hethir, 5-7 hether. (OE. 
hider corresp. to ON. hedra, Goth. hidré; f. de- 
monstr. stem A2- (see He, HERE) + suffix appearing 
also in L.ci-trd on this side. Not known in WGer. 
exc. in OE.; but it has been suggested that OS. 
herod, OHG. herot, in samc sense, are of similar 
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origtn. For the later change of d to ¢k (8), cf. note 
to FATHER. ] A. adv. 

L. With verbs of motion (or cognate nouns): To 
or towards this place. ‘ Now only literary; tn ordin- 
ary speech supplanted by HERE q.v., sense 7). 

¢ 725 Corpus Gl. 1158 [stuc, hider. c82z5 Vesp. Ps. \xnii. 
10, ¢ 1000 /ELFRIC Gram. xxxviil. (Z) 223 Hc, hider. 
a 1123 O. E. Chron. an. 1101 Nis mid unfride hider to lande 
fundode, c 1205 Lay. 26733 We teod hidere [c 1275 hider] 
icumen. a 1300 Cursor .VW. 10315 Nu am i hidir to pe send. 
1388 Wycir John xx. 27 Putte hider thin hond. c1440 
Gencrydes 168 Of my comyng heder. ¢1450 Verdin 39 
Bringe hethir the clerkes. 1550 Crowiey Last Trump. 93 
Come hither unto me. 1600 SHaks. 4. V. £. 1. v. 5 Wnder 
the greene wood tree, who loues to lye with mee .. Come 
hither, come hither, come hither. 1672 Mitton Samson 
1445 My inducement hither. 1766 Grayin Corr. w. Nicholls 
(1843) 63 Till my return hither yesterday. 1849 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. v. 1. 557 Hither .. came news that the frigates 
had forced a passage. 

+b. (Of the direction of feeling.) Ods. rare. 

1579 J. StusBes Gaping Gulf E vj, That false Scot prelate 

osse, mortall enemy hether. ; 

+c. With redundant fo or «ufo (north. s2t/). 


(CE from hence.) Obs, 

1340 Hampote Pr, Consc. 7746 Swa many myle, Fra heven 
tyHe hyder. 1382 Wycur %cd xxxviii. 11 Vato hider thou 
shalt come, and no ferthere gon. 

2. To or on this side (of). rare. 

1864 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. xu. ix. 1V. 209 At Steinberg .. 
some twenty miles hither of Olmitz. 

+3. Up to this point (of timc, or of discourse, 
etc.); till now, thus far, hitherto. Also with re- 
dundant /o (north. #77/). Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 581 Now hafi sceud yow til hider [Gorr. 
hiber} how [etc.]. ¢1400 Maunvev. (1839: v. 44 From that 
tyme hidre, the Sowdan clepethe hin self Calyfiee. 1466 
Epw. IV in Paston Lett, No. 552 II. 282 Sithen the Con- 
quest hither. 1607 Torsert Four. Beasts (1658) 267 
Hither of causes and sickness in general. Now it is also 
meet, that we speak .. of signes whereby sickness is known, 


+ 4. To this end, aim, or result; to this subject, 


class, or category ; hercto. Oés. 

1538 STARKFV Lngland 1. i. 7 Hyther tendyth al prudence 
and pollycy. 1561 Daustr. Budlingcr on Apoc. Pref. (1573) 
12S. John hath hyther borrowed all his thinges out of the 
Scriptures .. to .. confirme his writinges hy the scripture. 
1608 D. ‘I. Ess. Pol. & Mor. 118 Hither may that speech.. 
be well referred. a 1694 Tittotson Serm. (1743) 1. v. 137 
Hither belong all those texts which [etc.]. 

5. Phr. Hither and thither. To this place and 
that, tn this direction and in that (alternately); to 
and fro; in vartous directions. [In OE.; also with 
gen. endings Aidres Oidres.] So hither and yon 


(yond). dial. and U.S. 

© 725 Corpus Gl. 2148 Ultroque citroqgue, hider ond Sider 
[34S. hider}, ¢ 888 K. ELFRED Boeth. xl. § 5 Ac ic ondrade 
pact ic be lade hidres pidres on ba papas of binum wee. 
¢897 — Gregory's Past. ix. 59 Dat scip.. Drifen hider 
and dider. cgoo tr. Brda’s fist. v. xiil. [xii.} 11850 428 
Da ahof ic mine eazan upp & locade hider & zeond. a 1300 
Cursor M, 16001 Pai iesus ledd .. Bath hider & pider. 
1413 Pilgr. Sovvle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 69, I sawe hyin..fle 
hyder and thyder. 1621 G. Sanpys Ovid's Met. xv. 1626) 
308 Hether and thether still the Spirit strayes. 1787 Grose 
Prov. Gloss., [ither and you, here and there, et rae: 
and forwards. orth. 1821 Gait Sir A. Wylie II. 20 
(Jam.) Noo that they're hither and yont frae ane anither. 
1871 R. H. Hutton ss. (1877) I. 34 A Power. .that moves 
us hither and thither through the ordinary Courses of our 
lives. 

B. adj. Situated on this side, or in this direction; 
the nearer (of two things, or ends or parts of some- 
thing). Also fig. of time. [Cf L. céter, céterior.] 

1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) L 299 Pere beep tweye 
Spaynes; pe hyder hygynnep from pe pleynes and valeys 
of Pireneies..Pe 3onder Spayne conteynep be west partye. 
1577-87 Hotinsuen Chron. 111. 942/2 On this hither side of 
the riuer, 1667 Mitton /’, “. 11. 722 That Globe, whose 
hither side With light .. reflected, shines. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. F.xerc. 53 Lay..the Mold flat upon the hither end of 
the using File. 1850 Meriva.e Rom. Emp. 11865) 11, xix. 
382 In the wildest districts of the Hither Province, 1863 
Hawtuorxse Our Old Home 177 On the hither bank a 
fisherman was washing his boat. 1871 Earte Phtlol. Eng. 
Tongne v. 219 A widening divergence separates them at 
their hither end. 

b. sp. Hitherest : nearest. Obs. exc. dial, 

1462 Mann. & [ouseh, Exp. (Roxh.) 562 My master brake 
his hederest ponde at Sprottes. And .. lete nat owte alle 


the water. 1876 IVhithy Gloss., Hitherest, the nearest. 
Hither, v. [Elliptical use of adv. = come 
hither.) intr. To move or come hither ; chiefly 


in phr. fo hither and thither = to go to and fro; 
to move about in various directions. 

1856 Mrs. Cartyte Let/, I]. 275 Mr. C. always hithers 
and thithers in a weary interininable way. 1864 CartyLe 
Fredk. Gt. xvi. xi. 1V. 436 Confused hithering and thithering. 
1876 WWisttby Gloss. s.v., They come hithering frae all 
Parts. 18.. New Mirror(N. Y.) III. 96 (Cent.) An old black 
trunk—a companion to our hithering and thithering for 
seven long years, 

Obs. 


+ Hithercome. Forms: sce HITHER. 
(OE. hidercyme, f. hider HITHER + cyme Come s6.] 
The action of coming hither ; advent, arrival. 

¢ 900 tr. Beda’s Hist. 1. iv. (1890) 32 Da wes fram Cristes 
hidercyme hundteontiz and fiftiz and six gear. 1200 
Trin, Coll. Hom. 141 Hwu wunderlich was his hider-cume. 
13-. Guy Warw. (A.) 6216 Hou come pou hider, sir Gij? 
Pine hider-com wil me harm. c1440 Bone Flor. 515 God, 
and seynt Petur of Rome, Yylde yow yowre hedur-come. 


HITHERWARD. 


+Hithermore,c. Obs. [f. HiTHER adv, or a. 
+ Mone: cf. next.) =HiTger a. 

1609 HoLtanp tr. dann. Marcell, xvu. xiv. 99 They came, 
therefore .. to the hithermore banke of the river. 1610 — 
Camden's Brit. 1, 525 In the hithermore or South part. 
Lbid. 642 ‘The hithermore is called Tullie .. the farthermore 
is named Barry. 

Hi-thermost, a. ? Ods. [f. Hirner adv. or a. 
+ -MOST: cf. Atndermost, netherinost, ultes MOSt, 
etc.] Situated most in this direction ; nearest. 

1563 Gotpinc Czsar 80(R.) The cities of the hythermost 
part of Spain. 1677 Hate Prim, Orig. Man. 1. vi. 124 The 
hithermost and concluding extreme. 1712 W. Rocers Voy, 
App. 56 The hithermost of the Rocks. 1864 CartyLe Fred. 
Gt. xu ix, At Steinberg, his hithermost post. 

Hi-thersi‘de, hither-side. [Properly two 
words, Aither side: see HITHER a. Cf. énside, out- 
side.] This side; the nearer side. 

1587 Freminc Contn, [folinshed 111. 1967/2 Ouertaking 
them three miles on the hitherside of Hardilo sands. 1670 
Mitton //ist. Eng.1v. Wks. (1851) 147 Ail on the hitherside 
Humber. 1703 Moxon Mech. Aexerc. 31 The Hither-side 
of the Anvil. 1751 JonNson Rambler No. 105 P 8 On the 
hitherside uf the lunar world. 1876 Gro. Etiot Dan. Der. 
Ive hii. 52 With a dubious wink on the hither-side of him. 

+ Hithertill, -tills, ev. Sc. and north. dial, 
Oés. Forms: see HitHer. [f. HiTHER adv. + 
Tite prep, Hithertitlshas the adverbial genitive, 


like foward-s.] = HITHERTO. 

a. «1300 Cursor AL, 3605 Pou has hidir-till Gladli don pi 
fader will. ¢ 1340 /bid. 10281 (Laud), I haue nochild heper- 
tylle. 1567 /’s. df. in Gude & G. Badlatis (S. ‘¥. S.) 229 
Mont Syone..In thrall is hiddertill. 

B. 1513 DouGtas Eneis v. xi. 1 Vhus, hiddirtillis, warryne 
derenys seir Exercit in wirschep of his fadir deir. 1603 
Philotus xivi, Father hithertils 1 trow, 3e have nane vther 
seine, 1637-50 Row //ist. A’trk 11842) 460 Who hithertills 
had graciously*’. provyded for him. 

Hitherto hideztiz-, hi-Sartz). adv. (a.) Forms: 
see HiTHER, [f. HitHer adv. + To prep.] 

A. adv. 1. Up to this time, until now, as yet. 

a1225 Lee. Kath. 487 Hwucche men bu hauest ihaued 
hiderto to meistres. a 1300 Cursor M. 4554, I haf soght.. 
both farr and nerr.. Bot hider-to moght i noght spede. 1482 
Monk of Evesham Arb.) 24 Verely wele y was hedir to but 
now .. verely euyl y am and fele my selfe. 1526 Tinpa.e 
Fohu ii. 10 Vhou hast kept backe the goode wyne hetherto. 
1651 Hospes Leviath. u. xviii. 93 Except the vulgar he 
better taught than they have hetherto been. 1769 Rourrt- 
son Chas. V, vu. (1805) I11. 259 The veil under which he had 
hitherto concealed his real sentiments, 1861 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1989) 1. 46 Objects hitherto 1nknown to Europe. 

+2. lp to this point (in discomse, writing, argu- 
ment, etc.) ; thus far. Ods. (or merged in 1°, 

arzzzs Anucr. R. 48 pis is nu de uorme dole, pet ich habbe 
ispeken hiderto. 1382 Wycuir Jer. xlix. 1 Hyderto the 
domes of Moab. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 159 b/2 Hyderto 
endure the wordes of the sayd Sermon. 1526 /’tler. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 143 Thus hytherto we haue shewed [etc.]. 
1602 SuHaks. //am, 1, ii. 216 Hitherto duth Loue on For- 
tune tend. 1762 Kames Adem, Crit. xviii. (1833) 278 Hitherto 
of arranging single words. 

3. To thts place or point in space; thus far. arch. 

1535 CoveRDALE Yob xxxviii. 11 Hither to shalt thou come, 
but no further. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. /V, 1. i. 74 England, 
from Trent, and Seuerne, hitherto, By South and East, is 
to my part assign’d. 1€94 S. JonNnson Votes Past. Let. Bp. 
Burnet 1. 64 Hitherto shall ye cume and no further. 

+ 4. To this end or purpose; to this subject or 
division; lrereto; =HitTner 4. Obs. 

1637 Pocktincton Suaday no Satd. 2 Hitherto, if I can 
but hold me by my text, 1 hope not to fall into impertinences. 
1656 RipGLev Pract. Physick 253 Hitherto belongeth mad 
love. 

B. quasi-adj. [attrib. use of adv. : cf. then.) 

1787 Mav. D’\rsiay Diary (1842) II. 303 All his hitherto 
offences, 1874 J. H. Newman Yracts Theol. & Eccl. 365 
The hitherto editions. 1883 Green Proleg. Ethics nt. il. 
207 The hitherto experience of men. 

+ Hithertoward, -towards, adv. Ods. or 
dial, [f. prec. +-warpb, -warvs.] = HitHerto. 

@ 1400-50 flexander 3517 As I 3it haue hediretoward 
heried all my faes. 1483 Cath. Angi. 185/2 Hydirtoward 
.Aucusgue. 1514 in Burton & Raine Hemingbrough 381 
The custume .. of our Monasterie hethertowardis usyd. 
@ 1825 Forny Voc. £. Anglia, (ithertoward, towards this 
time, or place. 

Hitherunto’, -unto, adv. arch. [f. HITHER 
+ Unto prep.) = Hituerto, 

1505 F, Maksiy, ete, in Mem. Hen, V/1 (1858) 235, | have 
served the said queen many years, being her grace a little 
child hitherunto. 1579-80 NortH Plutarch (1676) 595, 1 
hitherunto haue done nothing worthy of my self. 1625 Gitt 
Sacr, Philos. xii. 184 Hitherunto tend those words. 1657 
Cromwett Sf. 21 Apr. in Carlyle, Yo consider the Provi- 
dence of God, how He hath led us hitherunto. 

Hitherward hi-Saiw61d), a/v. arch. Forms: 
see HiTHer. [OE. Asderweard, f. hider HITHER 
+-weard -warDd. (In OE. also ady.)] 

1. Towards this place; in this direction; hither. 
+b. Hitherward and thétherward : sce HITHER 5. 

atzroo O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1085 Menn .. s@#dan 
bat Cnut cyng of Den-mearcan .. fundade hider-ward, and 
wolde ze-winnan pis land. ¢120§ Lay. 30780 Pe an hine 
putte hiderward And pe oper hine putte jeondward. 1297 
R. Grouc. (1724) 516 Vor the baronie Vor loue him brojte 
hiderward. 1398 Trevisa arth. De P. R. xvi.i. (1495) 552 
That reeryth partyes therof hitherwarde and thytherwarde. 
¢ 1450 tr. De /mitatioue \. xiii. 14 A ship wipoute Se Ba iy 
aunce is stired hiderwarde & piderwarde. 1593 SHAKS. 
3 len, VI, v. i. 3 Marching hitherward. 1667 Mu.ton Pp. 
Z. 1v. 794 Some infernal Spirit seen Hitherward bent. 1709 


HITHERWARDS. 


Lond. Gaz. No. 4561/3 They..could discern five or six Sail 
more plying hitherward. 1860 Hawtnorne Afard, Faun I. 
xvi, It flows hitherward through old subterranean aqueducts. 

attrib. 1831 Lytton Godolph. |xi, Vheir hitherward career. 

2. On this side (of). Also fig. 

1864 Lowett “fireside Trav. 51 Submerging them to the 
hair's-breadth hitherward of the drowning-point, 1864 
Caruyte Fredh. Gt. xv. xii. TV. 181 Hitberward of Sohr. 

+ 3. Upto this time; until now; hitherto. Ods. 

1297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 150 For Gyneman was for be Ston- 
henge hiderward 3et wrop, c¢ 1330 R, Brunxe Chron, (1810) 
21 A grete Dancis felde.. pat ener siben hiderward Kampe- 
dene men kalle. a1qso Ant. de la Tour (1868 136 The 
inischeef that is befalle sin hedirwarde. 1513 Morr in Graf- 
ton Chron. (1568) I1. 768 From that time hetherward. 

Hitherwards, adv. arch. [f. as prec. + 
-WARvS.] = prec. 

c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom, 55 Side mid winter com hider- 
wardes, ¢1g00 Mauwnvev. (1839) xiv. 254 Fro that tyme 
hiderwardes. 1596 Suaxs. 1 #/en. /V, av. i. 89 Vhe Earle 
of Westmoreland ..{s marching hither-wards. @ 1626 Dp. 
ANnpreweEs in Spurgeon /reas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxv. 10 It is told 
here. .that she [righteousness] but looked down hitherwards 
from heaven. 1896 Sir ‘I. Martin Vir. c7eneid vi. 236 
*Twas thy sad image, ‘That drove me hitherwards to make 
my way. 

Hithte, obs. form of Hricur. 

Hittable (hitab’l), @ [f. Hir ov. + -abre.] 
Capable of being hit. 

Mod. Cricket-Alatch Report, He \ays on the wood with 
power when a hittable ball comes his way. 

Hitter (hitas), (f Hit v.+-er!.] One who 
hits or strikes, as in boxing, cricket, etc. Also fig. 

3813 Sporting Mag. XLI. 33 The advantage of being the 
more effective hitter, 1824 Miss Mitrorp Villave Ser. 1. 
(1863) 172 Your blacksmiths are capital hitters. 1884 Traces 
(weekly ed.) 7 Nov. 8/4 Writers..equally remarkable as 
* good haters * and ‘hard hitters'. 

Hitter, -ur, var. Herter a. Obs., rough, fierce. 
Hitting (hitin), 47.56. [(£ Hitz. + -1ne 1] 
The action of Hur v. in various seuses; striking, 
impact, collision ; also fiz. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 242/1 Myttynge, or towchynge, 
tactus. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav, 1. 283 There 
was no hitting of them. a@ 1742 BentLey Sermt.ii.(R.), ‘Tis 
the hitting and collision of them that must make them strike 
fire. 1891 J. Morcey in Daily News 27 Oct. 6/3 A hitting 
helow the belt, for which | will venture to say you won't 
find a parallel in the worst times of our political history. 

Hitting, £//.¢. That hits or strikes; striking 
(ft, and_fg.). 

1632 SHERWoon, Violent hitting, Aeurfant. 1691 tr. Eoni- 
tianne's I'rands Romish Monks 148 It was not any hitting 
or pinching Raillery. 1861 Keape Clotster § H. 1. 292 Men 
will shoot at their enemies with the hittingest arm. 

Hittique, obs. form of Hectic. 

1614 Marknam Cheap //usb,1. viii. (21668) 48 The Quartan, 
the Continual, the Hittique. 

Hitty-missy (hiti mi‘si), a/v, (@.) Also 6-7 
hittie-missie, hit-I misse-I. [app. from Ait he, 
miss he, or hit 1, miss 2: cf. Wituy-ninuy.} it 
or miss: see [ir v. 22; at random, at haphazard, 

1553 T. Witson Khet. 47, Voung hoyes..whiche showte 
in the open and plaine feldes at all aventures hittie missie. 
1565 Gotpinc Ozrd's Asef. vtu. (1593) 195 ‘Vhe hand of 
prince Meleager Plaid hittiemissie, 1602 Warner A/d, 
fing, xin. ixxvii, (1612) 319 Howbeit hit-I-misse-1, when was 
Speculation weake. 1611 Cotcr., Tombant levant, well or 
ill, hittie missie; here or there, one way or other. 1705 
HIcKERINGILL Priesf-cr.1.v. (1721) 238 [littee Missee, happy 
go lucky, as the blind Man kill’d the Crow. «1825 Forsy 
Voc. BE. Anglia, Hitty-missy, at random}; hit or miss. 1897 
F. Hatt in Nation (N.Y.) LXIV. 357/3- 

B. adj. Kandom, haphazard. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 28 May 3 This hitty-missy, ready-go- 
lucky fashion. 1894 Steap {/ Christ came to Chicago 338 
The hitty-missy, hugger-mugger fashion, 

Hitwaw: see HicKWaL. 

+ Hity-tity. O/s. [Cf. Hicuty-ticuty: bat 
therc is no obvious connexion of sense.] Bo-peep. 

1609 B. Jonson Case t's altered wv.iv, If Rachel stand now, 
and play hity-tity tbrough the keyhole, to behold the equip- 
age of thy person? ; 

Hiuwleity. xare. [ad. L. type *Aiulectas, £. 
Aiulcus gaping, split, cleft, £ Arare to gape.] A 
gaping, opening, cleft. 

@1681 Warton Eclipses Wks. (1683) 103 That the Moun- 
tains of the Earth are not to be compared to the higness 
thereof, the equal roundness of the Shadow tells us : Wherein 
we observe no Hiulcity or Cleft, hy reason of the Vallies, 
nor yet any part .. extended .. because of the Mountains. 

Hive (hoiv), 56. Forms: 1 hyf, 2- hive, (4 
huive, 4-7 hyve, heve, 5 hyfe). [OE. Aj/:— 
OTeut. type *4#f-2; not preserved elsewhere in 
Tentonic; prob. related to ON. Avif/r hull of a 
ship, and to L. ciifa tub, cask. The form héve is 
Kenttsh.] 

1. An artificial receptacle for the habitation of a 
swarm of bees; a beehive. 

Originally made, in a conical or dome-like form, of straw 
or the like, but now often a square hox, constructed with 
movable compartments or other arrangements for the re- 
moval of the honey. 

725 Corpus Gloss. 133 Alvearia, hyfi. ¢1000 fELFRic 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 123/16 Cantstrim, uel aluearinm, 
hyf. ¢ 1900 Sax. Leechd. 1.98 Wip dzt beon zt ne fleon, 
zenim pas ylcan wyrte..and zenoh hy to dzre hyfe. 21132 
O. E. Chron, an, 1127 He wunede eall riht swa drane dod 
on hiue. 13.. Six Benes(A.) 1408 So faste hii gonne aboute 
him scheue Ase don ben aboute pe heue. ¢ 1325 Gloss Il’. 
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de Biblesv, in Wright oc, 172 Rusche, hyve (Cambr, MS. | 


huive). ¢ 1440 Jacob's Well (F. E. TY. S.) 142 Pe bere 
delyteth myche in hony, and per-fore he goth to an heve, to 
aswarm of been, & lycketh awey here hony. ¢ 1460 Towueley 
Alyst. (Surtees) 286 Honey takyn of a hyfe. 1577 1%, Goour 
fleresbach's Hush, w. (1586 17g Some make their Hives of 
Lanterne horne, or Glasse. . that they may viewe the maner 
of their working. 1605 Camnen Kem., Poems 7 Out of the 
heues came swarmes of Bees. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece in. 
515 Any sort of Hive, whether of Straw, Board, or Glass. 
188: T. W. Cowan Brit. Lee-kpr.'s Guide Bk. ix. (1889) 46 
No hive can he considered complete unless it has some 
arrangement for securing pure honey in the comb, 

2 fig. A storchouse of sweet things. 

1633 G. Werwert Tenrple, [ome iv, Must he leave that 
nest, [hathive ofsweetnesse. 1670 Devout Conimun. (1608 
143 Whose bosom is the hive and centre of all goodness. 
1798 5. Rocers EY. to a Friend 14 London hails thee to its 
splendid mart, Its hives of sweets, and cabinets of art. 

3. fransf. a. A place swarming with busy occu- 
pants. 

1634 S. R. Nodle Soldier vy. iii. in Bullen O. PU. 1. 333 Re- 
ligious houses are those hyves where Bees Make honey for 
mens soules. 1647 CowLey J/rstr., Mish i, The Crowd, and 
uz, and Murmurings Of this great Hive, the City. 1784 
Cowrer 7 froc. 458 Our public hives of pucrile resort. 1849 
Macautay //ist. Eng. ii. 1. 200 A busy and populous hive, 
in which new wealth was every day created. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard &con. 2 A private shipyard is a hive of industry. 

b. A place whence swarms of people issue; the 
nursery of a teeming race. 

1788 Priestiey Lect, //ist. vy. \wiil. 457 They no longer send 
forth those swarms of people .. which made them be called 
the northern hive. 1818 Crutse Digest (ed. 2) | 2 Both the 
Danes and Saxons were undoubtedly swarms from the 
northern hive, 1835 ‘T'euwatt Greece I. ti. 54 The hive 
whence the Pelasgian people issued. 

c. The abode of any gregarious domestic animal. 

1641 Baker Chron. (1660) 31 Hens, Peacocks, Geese, and 
Ducks bred in and accustomed to houses, forsvok tbeir 
wonted hives, and turned wilde. 1875 ‘SroneuENGE’ Arif. 
Sportst.1 1. § 3 The old hen of eack hive or nide..isalways 

* anxious to retain her old nest, 
a. spec. A breeding-place for oysters. 

1882 Dar/y Tel. 18 Aug. 5/1 The ostriculturist has designed 
what is termed a ‘hive’ made of limed tiles, to which the 
spat can readily affix itself, 

4. A hiveful of bees, a hived swarm. 

¢1430 Lync. A/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 154 Foo unto hevys 
and enemy is the drane. 1593 SHaks. 2 //en. 1°/, tu. ib 225 
The Commons like an angry Ifiue of Bees ‘That want their 
Leader, scatter vp and downe. 1711 Sweet Let?, (1767) III. 
auger hey) seemed to me to be just like a hive of becs work- 
ing and Jabouring under huge weights of cares. 

b. dransf. A swarming or tecming multitude. 

1832 -¢ De Quincry Czsars Wks. 1859 X. 168 Those Gothic, 
Vandal, and Frankish hives, who were as yet hidden bebind 
a cloud of years. 1839 VEowrLe Anc. Brit. CA, i. (1847) 2 
It was here that the great hive of mankind was gathered 
togetber. 1864 Trxnyson Boadicea 19 There the hive of 
Roman liars worship a gluttonous emperor-idiot. 

5, Somcthing of the shape or structure of a bee- 
hive : a. A head-covering of platted straw. b. 
A capsule or case containing many cells. 

1597 Suaks. Lover's Compl. 8 Upon her bead a platted 
hive of straw. 1655 Hooke Aficrogr. 155 Microscopical 
seeds. . For first, though they grow in a Case or Hive often- 
times biggér then one of these .. being not above #4 part of 
an Inch in Diameter, whereas the Diameter of the Hive of 
them oftentimes exceeds two Inches. /d/d. 188 Whether 
the seed of certain Bees, sinking to the bottom, might there 
naturally form itself that vegetable hive, and take root, 1758 
Cu. Lexnox //enrietta (1761) I. 73 The shepherdess..with 
a straw hive on her head, and a tatter'd garment on. 

+ 6. ?A contrivance of wickerwork, resembling 
a beehive, used for catching fish. Ods. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. Vill, c. 7 No..person..shal. .take.. 
in. .any..net..lepe, hiue, crele..or any other engine..the 
yonge frie.. of any kinde of salmon. 1558 Act 2 £liz.c.17 
§ 3 No.. person. .shall. .take Fishe withe any maner of Nett, 
‘Tramell, Keppe, Wore, Ilyvy,Crele, or by any other Engyne. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as hive-bee, the common 
honey-bee ; + hive-cot, a beehive; + hive-dross, 
bee-glue, propolis; hive-evil, a sickness to which 
bees are liable; hive-honey, honey from a hive; 
hive-nest,a structure consisting of an aggregation 
of many nests constructed and occupied by a colony 
of birds, such as those of the republican grosbeak 
and republican swallow; hive-vine, ‘the partridge- 
berry or squaw-vine, Aftichella repens’ (Cent. Dict.). 

1816 Kersy & Sp, Entomol, (1343) 11. 103 The instincts 
that actuate the common “hive-bee. 1859 Darwix Orig. 
Spec. xix. (1860) 411 The admirahle architectural powers of 
the hive-hee. 1583 Stanynurst Zuers 1. (Arh.) 31 Lyke 
bees. . Feaze away thee droane hees with sting, from maunger, 
or *hiuecot, 1658 RowLanp A/oufet's Thea?. Ins. 916 Pro- 
polis the Arabians call Kur..the English, *Hive-dross. 1706 
Puitttes (ed. Kersey’, Hive-dross or Bee-glue, a kind of 
Wax which Bees make at the Mouth of thetr Hive, to keep 
out the Cold. 1607 Topsete Serpents (1658) 650 If they be 
too many, they bring a sicknesse called the *Hive-evill. 
1653 Watton Angler vi. 140 Take the stinking oil .. and 
*Hive-honey, and annoint your bait therewith. 

Hence Hi-veless a., destitute of a hive. 


ward adv., towards the hive. 

1575 Gascoicne Herbs, Fruit Reconciliation Wks. 11, 130 
Like hiueless Bees they wander here and there. 1847 TExNy- 
son Princess w. 181, 1..less from Indian craft Than beelike 
instinct hiveward, found at length The garden portals. 


| Hive (haiv), v. [f Hive s4.] 
| 1. ¢rans. To gather (bees) into a hive; to locate 
| (a swarm) in a hive. 


Hi-ve- 


HO. 


1611 Cotcr., Kucher, to hiue, make hives. 1615 W., 
Lawson Orch. §& Gard, (1626) 2 Vour Gardner inust.. watch 
his Bees, and hive them. 2 Pecce Anonym. (1809) 265 
‘Two swarms of Bees from different hives united, and were 
hived together. 1844 Gossr in Zoologist I}. 607 A ‘gum’ 
or square box to hive the swarm for domestication. 

2. /ransf. and jig. To shelter as in a hive; to 
afford shelter to, as a hive does; to house snugly. 

¢ 1586 C'reEss Pembroke /’s, tv. i, Lord, .Hide me, hive 
me as thine owne Till those blasts Le overblown. 1610 B. 
Jonson Alch. 11. ti, So hive him In the swan-skin coverlid, 
and cambric sheets, ‘Till he work boney and wax. 1812 W. 
Tayiorin Sfonthly Rev. LXVAL, 529 'l he successive swarms 
of sharpers, which that city has hived, are notorious, 

3. To hoard or store uf, as honey, in the hive. 

3580 Gotpinc in Farel’s Alv. To Rdr. Ava, Of fower 
Tungs the flowers hyued bee, In one sweele juice to serue 
the tuine of thee. @ 1659 CLEVELAND (J.), He at Fuscara‘s 
sleeve arriv'd Where all delicions sweets are hiv'd. 1816 
livros CA. //ar, ut cvii, Phe other, deep and slow, exhaust. 
ing thought, And hiving wisdom with each studious year. 
1821 — Sardan.iv.i. 312 Wappier than the Lee, Which hives 
not but from wholesome flowers. 1868G. Durr Pol, Surv. 7 
It pleased M. Marc Monnier..to hive up an enormous mass 
of information, 

4. inir, Yo cnter the hive, take to the hive, as 
bees. b. To live together as bees tn a hive; also 
transf. to lodge together. 

1596 Suaks, Merch. 1. 1. v. 48 Drones hiue not with me, 
Therefore I part with him. 1655 H. Vatcuan Silex Scint, 
t. Wan 1858) 128 Where hees at a get home and hive. 
1725 Pore Let. to Blount 13 Sept., We are..forc'd to..get 
into warmer houses and hive logether in cities. 187% J. 
Mittrr Songs /taly (1878) 8&1 Then I should hive within 
your hair, And I should fide in glory there. 

5. intr. Hive off: To swaim off like bees. 

3856 in Olmsted Slave States ii. (1861) 38 This way, 
gentleinen—this way !'. .and the company immediately hived 
off to the second establishment. 1864 Cornh. Alag. Nov. 621 
‘These emigrants are part of the swann whiclt annually hives 
off from the west. 

Hence Hiving w/. sb. (also attrib.) ; Hiver, one 
who hives (bees). 

1577 13. Gooce /lercsbach’s f1usb. 1. (1586) 185h, For 
commonly in the tenth yeere after their first hiving, the 
whole stocke dieth. 1627 W. Sctater Fxp. 2 Thess. (1629) 
265 The Church of no time may affoord hiuing for drones. 
1707-rz Mortimer //usd. (J.), Let the hiver drink a cup of 
good beer, and wash his hands and face therewith. 1844 ‘[1'p- 
vER Crock of G. xxiii, With albber hiding and hiving propensi- 
lies. 1876 Mrs. Wiitxey Sights 6 Jus. v. 25 Alliny btving- 
up of what I am to gather. 

Hives (haivz),sd. 77. Alsohyves. [Origin un- 
certain. Usually connected with HEavE v., ‘ be- 
cause hives appear above the skin’ (Jamieson) ; 
but this derivation is difficult phonologically.] 

‘Any eruptton on the skin, when the disorder is 
supposed to procced from an internal causc’ (Jam.); 
applied to red-gum or Strophulus, chicken-pox, 
ncttle-rash ; also, inflammation of the bowels or 
Enteritis (Bowel-hives,, and inflammatton of the 
larynx, croup, or Laryagelts. 

1500 Roull’s Cursing 47 tv Laing Sel. Rem. Pop. Poetry 
Scot., FAuxis, hyvis,or huttit ill, Hotst, heidwark, or fawtn ill. 
1715 Lowel-hyve[see Bowre sé, 6]. 1754-64 Smetite A/id- 
wtf, A child..struck out all over the body with small red 
cruptions: which in London the nurses call the red-gum, 
but in Scotland is termed the hives. 1825 Brockett, Hives, 
water-hlebs, an eruption inthe skin. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lezx., 
‘/ives, a popular name for the globular species of Varicella, 
or chicken-pox..also, any skin eruption ; also, a synonym of 
Urticaria; also, a name for Croup. 1893 Northumbld.Gloss., 
‘Jive, an inward feeling of enlargement. There are ‘ chest 
hives’, * bowel hives’, ete., descriptive of an inward heaving 
or swelling. Hives are not usually outward eruptions, but 
when so they are commonly called het hives—hot heaves or 
hot spots. , 

+ Hivie-skivy, ? adv. Obs. rare—'. ? =Hauny- 
scurry, helter-skelter. (Or ?sd.: see quot.) 

1646 ButcHEer Surv. Staurford x. (1717 76-7 The bull is 
turned out of the alderman's house; and then hivie-skivy, 
tag and rag, men, women, and children... witb all the dogs 
in the town, promiscuously running after htm with their 
bull-clubs, z " 

Hizz (hiz), v. Now rare. [Echoic: cf. hess, 
whizz.] intr. To make a hissing or whizzing 
notse. Hence Hi-zzing v6/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1583 StanyHurstT 2neis etc. (Arb.) 137 Three watrye 
clowds shymring toe the craft they rampyred hizing. — 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres v. v. 167 To passe amid the hizzin 
bullets. 1605 SHaks. Lear iu. vi. 17 To haue a thousan 
with red burning spits Come hizzing in vpon"em. 1655-87 
H. More Auntid. Ath. App. (1712) 221 If we spit upon .. 
metals... heated. .they will make the spittle hizze and bubble. 
21716 Soutn Serm. 11717) V1. 307 Hearing Bullets hizzing 
ahout his Ears. 1876 Sates Sc, Vatur. ix. (ed. 4) 110 The 
otter, polecat, stoat and weasel have a knack of hlowing or 
hizzing when suddenly come upon. 

+ Hizzle,v. Oss. In 6 hizle. 
dim. suffix -LE.]  z#/7. = prec. 

1583 StTanyHuRST 42necs ul. 81 A prosperus hizling Of 
south blast, puffing on sayles dootb summon vs onward. 

Hizzy, Sc. and north. dial. form of Hussy. 

H’m, hm, 77¢. See Hem zut., Hom zut. 

1854 Tuackeray Rose & Ring x, See it be done, or else, 
—h’m !—ba !—h’m ! mind thine own eyes! 

+ Ho,sb.! Obs. Also 1 héh, pl. hés. [OE. £éh, 
Aé:—*hanho-, not found in the cognate langs., but 
recognized as the primitive of which Aee/:—*hdhil 
:—*hanhil- is a deriv.: see HEEL; also Hoe sé.1, 


Heveu, Hove sbs.] The heel. 


{f. prec. with 


HO. 


¢ 1000 ADi.FRic Gen. iii. 15 Heo tobryt pin heafod and bu 
syrwst ongean hyre ho. c1o0o Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) lv. 6 Hos 
mine (Ves. Ps. helspuran mine, Thorpe hzlun mine]. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. John xii. 18 Se be ytt hlaf myd me ahefh hys 
ho (Lind. hel] ongean me. ¢ 1300 S¢. A/argarete 160 He 
3enede & gan his ouere cheoke ouer hire heued do, & his 
nybere cheoke bynepe at hire ho, & forsual3 so pis maide, 

Ho (hou), ‘vt.tand sb.4 Also 4-6 hoo, (6 hoe, 
hoha), 6-7 hoh, 6-9 hoa. [A natural exclama- 
tion. Not recorded in OE.; cf. ON. 4é ‘int., also 
a shepherd’s call ’.] A. int. : 

1. An exclamation expressing, according to into- 
nation, surprise, admiration, exultation (often ironi- 
cal), triumph, taunting. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 12129 ‘Ho!’ (Gért. O ho !] all ban cun 
pai cri, ‘Qua herd euer sua gret ferli’. 1599 Suaks. Afwcl: 
Ado u. i, 205 Ho now you strike like the hlindman. a 1623 
— Epit. John Combes in Aubrey Lives, ‘Hoh !’ quoth the 
Devill, ‘"Tis my John o Combe’. 1785 Burns Folly Beggars 
Air iv, Sing, ho, my braw John Highland man! _ 1808 
Scorr Mari. u. xxix, ‘ Ho! shifts she thus?’ King Henry 
cried. 1830 Tennyson Poems, Eng. War Song, Shout for 
England! Ho! for England ! George for England ! 

2. An exclamation to attract attention. 

c 1430 Lypc. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 107 Then hyed I me 
to Belyngsgate; And one cryed, ‘hoo! go we hence }’ 
1575 Gascoicye Pr. Pleas. Kenil. Poems 1869 IT. 7 Ho, 
Eccho; Eccho, ho, where art thou, Eccho, where? 1583 
HottyBano Camo di Fior 327 Hoe boye, where is your 
maister? 1596 Suaks. Alerch. V. un. vi. 25 Hoa! who's 
within? 1611 Biste /sa.lv. x Ho, euery one that thirsteth, 
come ye tothe waters. 1678 Bunyan Pi/gr. 1. 85 Then said 
Christian aloud, Ho, ho, So-ho; stay and I will be your 
Companion. At that Faithful looked behind him. 1788 
Wes ey IW&s. (1872) VI. 303 Ho! Art thou one who readest 
these words? 1820 SHELLEY (Z'dipus u. ii. 116 Hoal hoa! 
tallyho! tallyho! hol ho! Come, let us hunt these ugly 
badgers down. 1832 Macaulay Armada 28 Ho! gunners, 
fire a loud salute: ho ! gallants, draw your hlades. 1833 
M. Scott Som Cringle (1859) 44 ‘Ho, the ship, ahoy !’ 
“Hillo!’ was the reply. 1864 BaLttantyNe Lifedoat (ed. 2) 
99 Hol comrades, look alive, here comes the lifeboat 1 ; 

b. After the name of a thing or place to which 
attention is called: used by boatmen, etc., to call 
attention to the place for which they are starting ; 
hence, generally, with a sense of destination. 

1593 Peete Chron. Edi. J, Wks. (Rtldg.) 4091 A cry of 
‘Westward, hol’ Q. Edimor. ‘Woman, what noise is this 
I hear?’ Potters Wife..‘It is the watermen that call for 
passengers to go westward now.’ 1595 SHAKS. Yoh 111. 
1ii. 73 On toward Callice, hoa. 1601 — Twe/. N. it. i. 146 
Then Westward-hoe: Grace and good disposition attend 
your Ladyship. 1747 (¢¢ée) A Race for Canterbury or Lain- 
iach, tot 1855 Kincs.ey West. Hol (1874) 9 Thon too 
shalt forth, and westward ho, heyond thy wildest dreams. 
1881 HixpLey Cries Lond, 141 Each night round Temple- 
Bar she plies, With Diddle Dumplings, ho! 

3. Asa call to animals, with various senses. 

1878 Cumbid. Gloss., Ho, ..a word used in guiding horses 
to the left; come hither. H/o Sye,.. stand out of the way. 
1881 Ox/fordsh. Gloss., #10! hot a word used to call sheep 
to their food. 

4. Repeated, ho! ho! or ho! ho! ho!, it expresses 
derision or derisive laughter. 

[c 1150 Vita St.Godrici (Surtees) 354 Quibus ille, Ho! Ho! 
Si in veritate tam pulchra fuisses, quam exterius appares.} 
1552 Hutort, Ho, ho, a voice of wondringe or disdaininge, 
Aut. 1575 J. S1iti Gam. Gurton u. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley 
I{I., 205 Did not the devil cry, ho, ho, ho? 1590 SHaks. 
Mids. N. i. ii. 421 Ho, ho, ho; coward, why com’st thou 
not? 1627 Drayton Aymphidta Wks. 1753 11. 461 Hoh, 
hoh, quoth Hob, God save thy grace. 1763 BickersTtaFF 
Love in Village \. vi, Serve the king, master ! no, no, I pay 
the king, That's enough forme. Ho, ho, hol 1820 Scott 
Monast. v, ‘Ho! hol ho }’ and he shook his portly sides at 
his own jest. 1895 M. E. Francis Daughter of Sorl 70 Ho | 
ho! ho ‘I wenty-two—did you ever hear o’ sich a tale? 

5. With other interjections. 

See also Geg-fo! Hricu-nol Hey-no! Hotra Zo! Hotto 
hot Ouol On ko! So Hol Wano! Wuaruol Wono! 
Yo no ! etc. 

1792 Cu. Smitu Desmond I1. 43 Hohoop, hohoop, New- 
minster, it is time to go, my lad—come, let us be off. 
1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 35/1 //o, spy t is chiefly a summer 
game. Some of the party of boys conceal themselves, and 
when in their hiding-places call out these words to their 
companions. 1879 Marziats Song, Twickenham Ferry, 
O-hoi-ye-ho, Ho-ye-ho, who's for the ferry? 1892 Daily 
News 26 May 3/2 Five more explosions followed. Each 
time the miner... utlered his warning,“ Ho—Ho—Ho—Hoy’, 
and each time it felt as if the 1,200 acres of rock shook and 
trembled with each successive explosion. 

1 6. Cockney for O, OA. 

1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge 111. 405*Ho master, ho mim!’ 
cried Miggs..* Ho what a cutting thing it is’. 

B. sb. A cry of ‘ho’, in any of the prec. senses. 

(Some instances may belong to the next.) 

I Cuaucer Knt.’s T. 1675 An heraud on a Scaffold 
made an Oo [4 47SS. hoo] Til al the noyse of peple was 
ydo. ¢1470 Henry Wallace u. 265 Atour the wattir [they] 
led him with great hoo Till hyr awin hous with outyn ony 
hoo. ¢1480 Cr. of Love 270 A messenger. .from the king, 
which let commaund anon, Through-out the court to make 
an ho and cry. 1533 BetLenpen Livy 1. (1822) 50 Quhen 
the serjandis had, with thair noyis and hohas, warnit the 
Albanis to here the kingis concioun. 1600 Suaks. A. ¥, L. 
Y. lil. 18 With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 

Ho, 777.2 and 54.3. Also 4-6 hoo, 6 hoa, 6-7 
hoe. [a. OF. fo halt! stop !] 

+A. znt, A call to stop or to cease what one is 
doing. 7o say or cry ho: tostay, cease, check one- 
self. Obs: (It is often impossible to separate the 
inter}. from the imperative of Ho v.?) 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut, 2330 Pper-fore, hende, now hoo! 
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¢ 1386 Cuaucer Ané.’s 7. 848 This duc. .pulled out a swerd 
and cride hoo, Namoore vp on peyne of lesynge of youre 
heed, 1390 Gower Con/. II. 201 Of golde he shulde such 
plente Receive, till he saide ho. 1408 in Rymer Federa 
VIII. 540 Emisso per Nos Silentii Vocahulo consueto, 
scilicet, 4/0, //o, Ho (quod est) Cessate, Cessate, Cessate. 
¢1sro Barctay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) F ijh, The sacke 
without bottome which neuer can say hoo [rime gape for 
moo]. 1535 CoverDALe Prov. xxx. 15 There he thre thinges 
that are neuer satisfied, and the fourth saieth neuer hoo. 
1577 Stanynurst Descr. /re/. in Holinshed (1587) 11. 26/2 
They would not crie hoa here, but sent in post some of their 
covent to Rome. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature 
xiii. § x, 175 To satisfie this all-devouring Minotaure, till it 
cry Hoe, or enough. 

b. A call to an animal to stop or stand still. 

1828 Weester, //o, a word used by teamsters in stopping 
their teams .. Vhis word is pronounced also 24d, or Awa. 
1894 A. J. Sruart- WortLey Grouse 111 Many a one [dog] is 
spoilt by heing so used to the sign and the ejaculation of 
‘Ho !’ that he does not believe in the necessity of standing 
steady pnless he hears it, /érc. 112 The keeper. .sees the 
dog drawing on birds, and immediately up goes his hand 
and ‘Ho?’ he shouts. P ; 

B. sé. Cessation, halt, pause,intermission; limit. 
Withouten ho, without stopping, straight on; 20 
ho, no cessation, end, or limit; ozt of al/ ho, out of 
all bounds of moderation. Ods. or dial. 

€1374 Cuaucer Troylus 11. 1034 (1083) Pan gan he telle 
his wo, But pat was endeles with-outen ho [v.7. hoo]. 
c1470 Henry I ’adlace vi, 406 To the herrold [he] said syne 
with outynho. 1525 Lo. Berners F7oiss. 11. cxlii. 396 There 
is no hoo bytwene theni as longe as speares, swordes, axes, 
or dagers wyll endure. c¢1s90 Greene #7. Bacon xii. 73 
He loued the faire maid of Fresingfield once out of all hoe. 
1597 R. Bruce Let. in Wodrow Life (1843) 167 If they 
could have keeped any hoe or measure in their crooked 
course. 1684 LittLeton La? Dict., To have no ho, modum 
tenerenullum. Lbrd., Out of all ho, tmemodicé. 1711 Swift 
Frnt, to Stella Lett. 1766-8 III. 135 When your tongue 
runs, there’s no ho with you. 1818 Topp s.v., Mr. Malone 
{d. 1812] says, it is yet common in Ireland : as, there is no Zo 
with him, i.e. he knows no hounds. 1828 Craven Dral.,s.v. 
‘There is ‘no ho with him’, he is not to he restrained. 

Ho, #¢.3 A sailor's cry in heaving or hauling: 
see HEAVE Ho; also How zt. 

Ho, v.! rare. [f. Ho int.t: cf. ON. héa ‘to 
shout ho! or hoy!’ (Vigf.)] zt. To cry ‘ho’. 

1377 Lanci. P. PL B. x. 61 But hoen [v. 77. heon, howen 
howlen}] on hym as an hounde and hoten hym go bennes, 
1644 Quartes Sheph. Orac. iv, N. Ilo, Shepheard, ho. 
P. I prithee leave thy hoing. 

+ Ho, v.2 Obs. Also 5-6 hoo. [f. Ho znt.2, 
taken as the imperative ofa vb.] 2/7. To cease, 
stop, pause. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 103 Till thal men comen to the 

ates Of paradis, and there ho. @ 1400-50 Alexander 2835 

‘or-bi hoo with pi hautes & pine vphemed wittis. 14.. 1n 
Archzol. LIV. 1. 166/184 Here of herhys wul y ho. ¢ 1430 
Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 195 Whanne pon art tau3t pat pou 
schuldist hoo Of sweering. cxsoo J/aid Emlyn 411 in 
Hazl. £. P. P. 1V. 96 Naye there do I ho. 

Ho (hou), v.3 dial. [A recent spelling of the 
OE. vb. hogian, ME. hoje, howe: see How, HowE 
vy. Cf. Hor sb.3] zztr. To care, be anxious, long. 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., //0. To ho for anything, to 
long for any thing. Berks, 1847-78 Hattiwett, //o .. to 
long for anything; lo be careful and anxious. West. 1874 
T. Haroy A/adding Crowd 11. 289 To ho and hanker after 
thik woman. 1881 /sle of Wight Gloss., [/0, 1888 Berkst. 
Gloss., Ho, to long for; to care greatly for. 

Ho, obs. f. He pron,, How, Wuo; var. Heo, Hi 
prons. Obs,, O adv., ever; see also Host. 

|| Hoactzin, hoatzin (hé«,"ktsin, hou,z'tsin). 
Also hoazin. [Said to be the native name, derived 
from the ‘harsh grating hiss’, which is the voice 
of the bird.] A remarkable bird, Opisthocomus 
hoazin, or O. cristatus, native of tropical America, 
‘considered to be the type and sole member of a 
group named by Huxley Heteromorphex. 

166: Love.e //ist. Anim, & Ain. Introd. 5 Birds, which 
are .. exoticks, or outlandish, chiefely the American, and 
they are terrestriall; as .. hoactzin .. hoactli, heatototl. 
1678 Ray Willughby’s Ornith. 389 Its use in Physic recom- 
mends the bird Hoactzin, that utters a sound like its name. 
1706 Puittips (ed. Kersey), Hoactzin, a Bird of the Bigness 
of a Hen, which feeds chiefly on Serpents, and is thence 
call’d by our Sea-men, the Snake-eater of America. 1889 
Athenzum 2 Mar. 284/2 Mr. Sclater exhibited specimens 
of the eggs and chicks of the hoatzin..from. . British Guiana. 
1893 Westm. Gaz. 27 Nov. 7/1 Dr. Bowdler Sharpe . . men- 
tioned the hoatzin or reptilian bird, which builds its nest 
just above the water line, near lakes and rivers; the chicks 
have little claws or hooks on the end of their unfledged 
wings, with which they can climb up out of the flood if it 
threatens the security of the nest. 

Hoage, obs.f. Aoja, Kuosa, ateacher. Hoaky, 
var, of Hockey 1, harvest-home. Hoald, dial. f. 
Horp. Hoale, obs. f. Hote, WHoLte. Hoam, 
dial, var. of Hose. 

+ Hoaming, ///. a. Ods. or dia?, Origin and 
meaning uncertain. 

The word in Dryden (though so in all the early edd. e.g. 
1670, 1674, 1690, 1701, etc.) has heen conjectured by many 
to he a misprint or error, and was altered by Scott in his 
2nd. ed. (1821) to foaming; others conjecture coaming for 
combing. But hoaming is supported by the Echard quot. 
(unless the expression was merely taken from Dryden). 


Identity with the reputed Whitby use is for many reasons | 


douhtful: cf. Home v. Richardson understands it as ‘a 
humming or booming sea’. Cf. also Loom v. (to move). 
1670 DrypEn & Davenann Tempest 1.1, Vent. What aSea 


HOAR, 
comes in. J/xust. A hoaming Sea! we shall have foul 
weather. 1694 Ecnarp Plautus, Rudens 164 Now ’tis such 


a hoaming Sea, we've little hopes o’ Sport; and except we 
light 0’ some Shell-Fish [etc.]. (Cf. 1876 WaArthy Gloss. s.v., 
“The tide comes hoaming in’, flowing in. See Heeaming 
(Hecaming or Yamming, aiming liomeward).] 

Hoan, -e, Hoape, obs. ff. Hone sb. and v., Hore. 

Hoar (hoor), a. and sd. Forms: a. 1 hér, 3-5 
hor, (3-4 heor, 4 hoer), 4-5 heor, 4-7 hore, 
6 Sc. hoir, 6-7 hoare, (whore), 6- hoar. 8B. 
north. and Se. 4-6 har, hare, 5-6 hair, -e, 6 hayr. 
y. 3 her, 4-5 heer. [OE. har=OHG. hér‘ old’, 
hence ‘ venerable, august’ (mod.G. hehkr august, 
stately), ON. Adr-r hoary, old :—OTeut. *haz7o-z, 
usually referred to an OTeut. */a?-, pre-Teut. *o7- 
to shine.] 

A. adj. 1. Grey-haired with age; venerable. 

a. Beowulf (Z.) 1307 pa was frod cyning, har hilde-rinc, 
on hreon mode. ¢ 1290 S?. Brandan 265 in S. Eng. Leg. \. 
226 A fair old man and swibe hor. 1377 Lancu. 7. P/. B. 
XVI 173 Panne inette I with a man .. As hore {z.77. hoor, 
hoer, heor] as an hawethorne. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer Aferch. T. 
220, I feele me nowhere hoor but on inyn heed. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur u. xvii, An old hore gentylman.  xsgo 
Srenser /. Q. 1.x. 3 Through wisedome of a matrone grave 
and hoar. 1725 Pore Odyss. vu. 112 A countless throng, 
Vouth and hoar age. 1847 Loner. £v.1, Prel. 4 The murmur- 
ing pines and the hemlocks .. Stand like harpers hoar, with 
heards that rest on their bosoms, 1881 JeFFrRirs ]Vood 
Magic 11. iv. 108 A very old hare, quite hoar with age. 

B. @1400-s0 Alexander 4996 ‘Behalds now’, quod bis 
hare man. 1560 RoLLanw Cré. Venus \v. 661, I was sa auld 
ane man and hair. 

2. Of colour: Grey, greyish white. 

a. esp. Of the hair, head, or beard : Grey or white 
with age. 

a, ¢1290 SEng. Leg. 1. 368/66 His herd is long and sid 
i-nou3, and sum-del hor a-mong. ¢1380 Sir Feramb. 1580 
Al for elde ys hor byn her. 1382 [see HoarHEaD]. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Vv. iii. (1495) 108 ‘Lhei haue soone 
hoore heeres. 1482 Alouk of Evesham (Arb.) 33 The heere 
of his hed was whore. 1583 Stusses Anat. Abdus. un. (1882) 
43 Their old age, their hoare haires, their blindnesse. 1611 
Biste /sa. xlvi. 4 Euen to hoare haires will I cary you. 
1652 T. Hopcres Hoary Head Crowned 23 His hoar head 
bring thou down to the grave with blood. 1798 CoLeripGE 
Anc. Mar. vu. xxiv, Whose heard with age is hoar. 18z0 
Keats /saée//a xlviii, So she kneeled, with her locks all hoar. 

B. ©1340 Cursor M. 5313 (Fairf.) His berde was side, his 
heued hare. 1513 Dovctas mers 1x. x. 52 The steyll 
helmys we thrist on hedis hayr. 

b. Of the frost which feathers objects with white, 
and objects so whitened: see HoaR-FROST, 

a at1000 Andreas 1260 (Gr.) Hrim and forst hare hild- 
stapan. 1477 Norton Ord. Adch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 55 As 
it sheweth in Ice and Frosts hore. 1583 Sranyuurst nets 
iv. (Arb.) 103 His beard with froast hoare is hardned. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. IV. xi. 46 Like to the hore Congealed litle 
drops which doe the morne adore. 1785 Burns Vision 11. 
xiv, When the North his fleecy store Drove thro’ the sky, 
I saw grim Nature’s visage hoar Struck thy young eye. 

B. ¢1450 Ilenryson A/or. Fad. 56 Both hill and holt 
hailled with frostes hair. 1513 Douctas nets vii. Prol. 
42 With frostis haire ourfret the feildis standis. 

ce. Of colour simply. 

agoo Cynewutr Fudith 328 Helmas and hupseax hare 
byrnan. a@1000 /Vanderer 82 in Exeter Bk., Sumne se 
hara wulf deade zedalde. arooo Boeth. Metr. v. 25 Of 
clife harum. 13.. A. Ad/s. 5031 Hi ben hore al so a wolf, 
1552 Hutoet, Hore, or whyte graye, cazus, 1572 Bosse: 
WELL Avmorie n. 69h, The Pellicane feruentlye loueth her 
byrdes, Yet when they bene haughtie, apd beginne to waxe 
hore, they smite her in the face, 1727-46 THomson Susmer 
1601 Island of bliss !..all assaults Baffling, as thy hoar cliffs 
the loud sea-wave. 1812 J. Witson /sle of Palms un. 569 
Folded up with blossoms hoar. 1890 R. Bripces Shorter 
Poents 1. 9 Her leaves are glaucous green and hoar. 

+3. Used frequently as an attribute of various 
objects named in ancient charters as marking a 
boundary line. Oés. Hence in many place-names. 
See also HoAR-STONE. 

The meaning may have been ‘grey’ siinply, or with lichen, 
and so ‘grey with age’, fold, ancient’. Some have conjec- 
lured however (see Archzologia XXV. 33) that Aoar ‘ by 
itself expresses a frontier or peninsular station ’. 

994 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. 111. 279 Of dam haran hasle on 
earnhylle middewerde. 999 /did. 313 Of dan haran stane 
on donne haran widiz. roos in Dugdale Monast. Angi. 
Il1.11 Fram Egceanlza to pam haran wipie. a@1079 O. £. 
Chron. (MS. D) an. 1066 [He] com him to genes zt bere 
haran apuldran. 1298 in Archzol, XXV. 35 Exinde usque 
ad Horeapeldre. [Cf. the place-names Horethorne Down, 
Somersetsh., //ore Cross, Staffordsh., Hoar Grounds, Hoar 
Park,Warwicksh., //ormead, Herts., lorridge, Gloucester- 
sh., //arestanes, Hartree, Harewood, Harwood, Scotl., etc. 
See A rchzologia XXV. 30-60.) 

4. Of trees, woods, or the like: Grey from ab- 
sence of foliage; showing the bare grey stems. 

In later use a more or less traditional epithet, esp. in the 
alliterative phrase 4o/fs Aoar, which referred perhaps to 
the grey (aan with which aged tree-trunks are clad, and 
thus combined the notion of old, ancient. When said of 
mountains the primary reference is to colour, which in later 
use is sometimes lost. 

a, 13.. Gaw.& Gr. Knt. 743 Of hore okez ful hoge a hun- 
dreth to-geder. 1400 /sumbras 167 The floures of the 
thorne, Up-one those holtes hore. ¢1430 Lypc. Compl. Bi. 
Knut. 119 Ip the parke, and in the holtes hore. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 132 The herhes waxe wythered..and the medowes 
become hore. 1590 SPENSER /. Q. 1. tii. ro Under the apctlias 
foot of a mountaine hore. 1632 Mitton L' Allegro 55 From 
the side of some hoar hill, Through the high wood echoing 
shrill. a@16s0 Flodden F. 214 in Percy Folio 1, 327 Under- 
neath the holtes so whore. 
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. argoo Sir Perc. 230 Fyftene wynter and mare He 
duellede in those holtes hare. ¢1425 WyNTOUN Cron. Vill. 
xxi. 228 Dat semyd ane hare Wode fur to be. 1513 DouGtas 
Aiineis X. xiv. 142 This Troiane prynce .. Intil hys stalwart 
stelyt scheild, stikand out Lyke a hayr wod, the dartis bair 
about. @ 154 Muruing Matdin 26 And walk among the 
holtis hair, Within the woddis wyld. 

y. ©1205 Vay. 16372 Swule hit weoren an har wude. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 776 Pe holtez of pe heer wode. 
b. Of things: Grey with age, venerable, ancient. 
1590 SPENSER /’. Q. u, vii. Argt, Guyon findes Mamon in 
a delve Sunning his threasure hore, 1756 Cottixs Pop. 
Superstil. Highlands 142 Yo that hoar pile, which still its 
ruin shows. 1768 Brattie Minstr.\. xiii, Instructed by 
tradition hoar. 1856 H. C. Apams Firs! of Fune (1862) 6 
To trace legends back to yet more hoar antiquity. 


5. White or grey with mould; mouldy, musty. 


Also fig. Obs. exc. dial. 

1544 Puaer Kegim. Lyfe (1560) $3; Let them so stande, 
viii, dayes to putryfye tyll it be hoare, then fry them out. 
1592 SHAKS.- Rom. & Ful. u- iv. 1g: An old Hare hoare, 
and an old Hare hoare is very good meat in Lent, But 
a Hare that is hoare is too much for a score, when it hoares 
ére it be spent. 1605 SYLVESTER Du Bartas wu. iii. i. 
Caplaines 431 But the long Journcy, we have gone, hath .. 
turn’d our victuals hoar. {{ Sul in use in Somerset * (Hulli- 
well 1847-78)-] 

+6, From 
prob, that of 


the use in Aoar fros! (sense 2b) comes 
«Cold, nipping’ (Jam.). Se. Obs. 
¢1450 HeENRYSON in Bannatyne Poems 114 (Jam.) Fra 
hair weddir, and frostis, him to hap. 1573, Doucias vEnets 
vi. vii. 79 By gously placis, welsche savorit, mist, and hair. 
Ibid. vu. Prol. 130 The mornyng bla, wan and har. 
+b. fig. ‘Keen, biting, severe »(Jam.). Se. Obs. 

a 1605 MONTGOMERIE Misc. Poems iii. 6% Houbeit 3¢ think 
my harrand something har. 

+7. ‘Ilarsh, ungrateful to the car’ (Jam.). Se. 

¢1450 LIENRYSON Test. Cres. 338 Thy voice sa cleir un- 
plesand hoir and hace. J/bid. 445 My Ree voice .. Is rawk 
as ruik, full hiddeous. hoir, and hace. 

8. Comb., chicfly parasynthetie, as hoar-hatred, 
-locked, \YOAR-HEADED 5 also hoar-leprosy, white 
leprosy, clephantiasis ; hoar-rime = [[oAR- FROST ; 
hoar withy, the White-beam, /yvu#s Aria. 

crz05 Lay. 25845 lleor-lockede wif fe 1275 hor-ilocket]. 
1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 59 The hayt ryim is ane cald dew, 
the quhilk fallis in mysty vapours, and syne it fresis on the 
eird. 1§80 HoLLyBANu Treas. Fr. Tong, Chenn, horeheared, 
gray heared. 1607 SUAKS. Tinton Wilt. 35 This yellow 
Slaue, Will .. blesse th’ accurst, Make the hoare Leprosic 
ador'd. 1879 Britten & H. Plant-n., Moar Withy, Pyrus 
Ayia, Hants., from the white under-surface of the leaves. 

B sb. +1. A grey-haired man. Obs. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2989 Hares hyrste hige-lace baron. | 53. 
kK. Allis. €752 Sey me now, ye olde hore ! (Mony day 15 
seothe ye weore bore). 

2. \foariness from age. 

(But in first quot. perh. for-hore: sce For- 10.) 

[2a 1366 CHaucer Rom. Rose 356 Hir heed for hoor 
{Thynne for hore] was whyt as flour.} 1500-20 DUNBAR 
Poents \XxXxV- 59 Quhill store and hore, my 3outh devore. 
1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. 52 His grants are engrafted on 
the public law of Europe, covered with the awful hoar of 
innumerable ages. J. G. Murpny Cort Lev. \ntrod., 


1872 J. 
Now that it is touched with the hoar of a venerahle antiquity. 
esp. 


3. A white or hoary coating Or appearance ; 
Sonn. Wks. 1837) 393 The hilles be 


1731 [WVinler's Tish Gentil. 
Mag. (1732), The candy'd rhime and scattered hoar. 1732 
Mornings when we per: 
e Grass. 3 

1. i, The thick hoar of dust 


ceive 

T. Harpy 

which had accumulated on their 
+b. Canescent hairiness. Ods. 

1551 TURNER Herbal 1. Bvijh, Most gentle, full of hore 
and softe, with whyte floures and whit sedes. 

+e. Mould. Obs. 

3548-67 THOMAS ftal. Dict. Muffa, 
in stale breade. 1597-8 Bre. Hatt Sat. tv. i, His golden fleece 
o'ergrown with mouldy hoar. 1686 Prot Staffordsh. 15 
Interspersed with a white hoar or vinew much like that in 
mouldy bread. 

d. A fog; a thick mist. (? Error for LAB.) 
1846 WoRCESTER, Hoar..(2) thick mist. Loudon. 
+Hoar, v. Obs. Forms: 1 narian, 4-6 hore, 

5 hoore, 6-8 hoar. (OE. Adrian, f. hdr HoaRa.) 

1, intr. To become hoary or grey-haired. 

a 1000 Malchus in Shy ine (Cockayne) 39 Paetic pa sceolde 
wesan ceorl on hariendum heafde. ¢ 1000 AELFRIC Gram. 
xxviv (Ze) 154 Caneo, ic harize. @ 3320 in Wright Lyric P. 
50 Help me, Lord, er then ich hore. 33-- A+ All's. 1597 
His berd schal_ hore, his folk schal_sterve. 1398 TREVISA 
Barth. De P. RV. Ixvi. (1495) 184 The heer of the temples 
hooryth sooner than the other heer. 

b. fig. To grow old; to become inveterate. 
1420 Hoccr.eve De Reg. Princ. 2808 Correcte it.. while 

that it is grene, For and i1 hore, this londe is but loste. 

9. To beeome mouldy. 

1573 Ar! of Limning 7 To have your ynke to 
longe, and not to hore, put tberein baysalte. 1592 {see 
Hoar a. 5]. 1750 V- Enpis Conutry [/ousew. 22 If Bread 
is kept in too moist a Place too long, it will rope, or hoar, 
or mould. 

3. rans. 


the hoare that is seene 


continue 


To make hoary or white, to whiten. In 
quot. 1607, To smite with hoar-leprosy. 

1593 SYLVESTER Du Bartas 1. iil. 344 Hils hoar'd with 
eternall Snowes. 1598 [bid. wi. wi. Furies 86 Heav'n .. 
hoars her head with Snowes. 1607 SUAKS- Timon wW. iii. 155 
Hoare the Flamen, That scoli’st against the quality of 
flesh. 1747 Gentl. Mag, 242 Hoar'd with stiff’ning frosts. 

Hoard (hoeid), so.! Forms: 4. 1-4 hord, 4-6 
horde, 5-7 (8 5¢-) hoord, 6 hoorde, 7- hoard ; 


| 
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hwrde, 4-5 (6 Se.) hurd, 4-7 

3” hord =OS. hord trea- 
sure, hidden inmost place, OHG., MUG. hort, 
ON. hodd, Goth. huzd treasure :—OTent. *hozdo™, 
pre-Teut. *husdhé-; perh. from *kudhio- pple-s 
eoncealed, hidden (Kluge). The usual 16-17th ¢. 
forms hoord, hurde, Sc.hutrd,imply an early length- 
ening of OE.o to @ as in board, ford , hoard is rare 
before 18th e.] 

1. An aceumulation 
valuable hidden away 
or future use; a stock, store, Sp. 
treasure. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2284, Da was hord rasod onboren beaza hord. 
Ibid, 3012 Ac bar is madma hord. 937 Poe on Asthelstan 
10 in O. &. Chron. Hi at campe..land ealzodon, lord and 
hamas. ¢975 Auskzw. Gosp. Matt. vi. 19 Ne hydep cow 
hord in eorpe pr om and mohpa ctap. @ 1100 Ags. Voc.in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 337/11 Thesaurus, Nord. ¢ 3200 Orsun 6733 
Ribht all swa sumin hord off gold Mang menn iss horde 
deresst. a322z5 incr. K. 224 Heo gedered hord. 41300 
Cursor Mf, 22179 For all hordes (Gott. hurdes} par ar hid 
Sal hali in his time be id. ¢3375 Se. Leg Saints, 1au- 
rentius 178 Spere besyly Quhare are pe hurdis pat has he. 
¢14gag WynTouN Cron. vu. ix. 103 Na pai of bame made na 
hurde. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 246/2 Hoord, tresowre. 1590 
Suans. Aids. NeW. i. 40 A venturous Fairy, That shall 
Secke the Squirrels hoard. 1609 SKENE Kee. May. Table 65h, 
The fraudfull conceling of ane huird, or thresour. 1695 
Woopwarn Nat. /list. Earth Vv. (1723) 265 This Hoord .. 
that was the Strata underneath. 1764 GOLDSM. 
Trav, 195-While his lov’d partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board. 1851 1). WiLson 
Preh. Ann, (1863) 1. 1. vii. 262 A large hoard of coins was 
discovered, 1859 TENNYSON Enid 352 Our hoard is little, 
hut our hearts are great. 

b. fig. Said of intangible things treasurcd or 
valuable, things concealed. or kept secret; now 
esp. an amassed stoek (of facts, etc.). 

a Cynewr'ir Crist 1055 in E.reter-6 
hreder-locena hord, heortan zebvohtas ealle a@tywed, @ 1000 
Crdmon's Gen. 1602 Od paxt breosta hord, gast,..gangan 
sceolde to godes dome. a yooo in Mone G/. 417 Arcana, 
hordas, Zeryne. @ 1000 Psalm (Cotton) |, 28 (Gr.) Hissynna 
hord selfa ontende. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 12920 Sopfasstnessess hord 
Patt all mannkinn birrp sekenn. @ 1300 Cursor Mf. 19214 Vte 
o pair hal hertes hord Spedli bai speld godds word. 134° 
A yend. 263 Hous -. in huychen be uader of house wonep, be 
hord of uirtues gadercp. ¢ 3440 CAPGRAVE Life St. Kath. . 
1503 God sende vs alle, of vnyte be hord. 1635 . Botton 
Comf. Afi. Consc. iv. 20 A heavenly hoard of grace, good 
conscience, Gods favour. 17 Gotosm. Trav. 58 Yo sce the 
hoard of human bliss so small. 31805 Worusw. Waggoner 
i. 179 A hoard of grievances. 1847-8 H. MILLER First 
npr. xix. (2857) 339 He accumulates much larger hoards 
of facts. 

+2. The place in which anything is hidden, 
hoarded, or stored up; 2 repository; a hiding- 
place, store ; a treasury. Also fig. Os. 

Inthe phrase 7” (or on) hoard, the sense fluctuazes hetween 
the deposit, the repository ich i and the 
state or condition of being hoarded (sense 3). 

a 1200 Moral Ode 259 Pe wreche nion binom his elite and 
leide his on horde. 1258 Proclam. Hien, 111, We senden 
3ew is writ open iseined wip vre see! to halden a manges 
sew inehord [7.7. ine hord]. ¢ 3375 5¢- Leg. Saints, Johannes 
42 {He} prechit furth ay goddis word, pat he had plentiusly 
¢ 1380 WYCLIF IVs. (1880) 316 Widnesse of siche 
hord to hyde synues. ¢* 86 Cuaucer Pars. T. 
p 747 Itisthe deueles hoord, ther he hideth hym and resteth. 
All my gold .. pat 1 getyn haue, 
1577 HELLOWES Guenara's 
Chron. 297 He was the hoorde of al my profound secretts. 
3611 COTGR., Wusse,a secret corner, priuie hoord, hiding hole. 
1663 GERBIER Counsel 22 \f the building cannot suffer the 
be made even with the upright of the wall, 


B. north. 4 Se. 
hurde, 7- 5¢. huird. {OE. 


or-colleetion of anything 
or laid by for preservation 
of money; 4 


sides may 
Hist. Eng. 1. 


383 The sums which went 
of, the hoard 
403 note, The 
Eadward’s tine was 


into, and which, 

King. Y 

* Hoard’ inot yet the ‘ Eachequer ‘yin 

settled at Winchester.] 
+3. Hoarding Up. Obs. 

¢ 1390 CHAUCER Trath 3 For horde hape hate, and clymb- 
yng tykelnesse. 

4. Contb., as hoard-burg (mod. arehaism, for 
OE. hordburz), treasure city; + hoard - house, 
treasure-house, treasury (0bs.) 5 hoard-ward (for 
OE. hordweard), guardian of a hoard, treasurer. 

c1440 Prontp. Parv. 502/1_ Tresowrye, eraritum «, an 
hoordhowse. 1892 SrorrorD BROOKE E_ E. Lit. iii.75 The 
lhhoard-ward knew the voiceofaman. 1895 Morais Beowulf 
17 The gem-rich hoard-burg of the heroes. 

Hoard, 52.2 Also 8 hourd, 9 hord. Now 
rare or Obs. [app- 4 modern ad. AngloFr. hurdts 
(see HvRvIs, Hurpice) mistaken for a plural of 
“hurd: see the quot. from Liber Albus. But cf. 
also obs. F. hourd seaffold (Cotgr.), in OF. hurl, 
hourt, hourd, palisade, of which hourdis, Hurvis 
J] =HoaRDIXG sb. 

{1419 Liber Albus (1859) 1. 477 Item, ge nulle hurdys, ne 
palys, nautre cloysure, soit fait devaunt nulle tenement en 
les hautes rewes OU venelles en la citee (Riley's marg. note 
Hoards or palings not to be erected before houses).} 2757 
Act 31 Geo. 11, 6.17 § 7 No Builder or other Person, shall 
erect or set up..in any of the public Streets. any Hourd or 
Fence. 38310 ffall /inprow. Act 5x Hords or fences to be 
erected where buildings are taken down. 1836 Smart, 


HOARDING. 


Hoar, ..a fence enclosing a house and materials while 
huilders areat work. 1838 F. W.Sinms Pd, Wks. Gt. Brit, 
The hoard is to consist of uprights six inches hy four 


inches scantling. 

Hoard (hoed), v. Forms: a hordian, 3 
(Orm.)hordenn, 4horde, 4-6 hoorde,(6 whord), 
6-7 hourd(e, (hord),6-7 (8 Sc.) hoord, 7- hoard ; 
B. Sc.and north.6 burde, 6- hurd. [OE. hordian, 
{, hord Hoanv sb. (Cf. Goth. Auzdjan, ONG. 
gthurien, MHG. gehirien, MG. gehorden, which 
belong to a different conjugation.)] 

1. zrans. To amass and put away (anything valu- 
able) for preservation, security, or future use; to 
treasure up: esp. noney OF wealth. 

cx000 HELrRIC //om. 11, 104 Hordiad cowerne goldhord 
on heofenum.  ¢ 3200 ORMIN 12281 Gredi3li3 to sammnenn 
all & hordenn ar tu winnesst. 1526 /"i/gr. Perf. \W. de W. 
1531) 98 b, To relpe other with them, and not inordynately 
to hoorde & kepe them. 1530 Parser. 588/2, 1 hourde, se 
amasse. Declared in ‘3 hoorde’. 1§35 COVERDALE Prov. 
xi. 26 Who so hoordeth vp his corne, shalbe cursed anionge 
the people. 1548 Unatt, etc. Aras. Par. dtatt, V. 36 
Whorded and heaped up. ?4 1550 in Duubar's Poems (1893) 
306 Gif thow hes a benefice, Preiss nevir to hurde the ‘ais 
gude. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-(k. (Camden) 8 He did not 
wel to hord it up. 1583 STanvucrst Aenets WW. (Arb.) 68 
‘Theere Troian treasur is hurded. 1615 G. SaNbYS Trav. 1% 
‘The Granaries of Joseph: wherein he hoorded corne. 1635 
A, Starvorp Fem, Glory (1869) 124 Whereof the Rich hide 
and hoard up their wealth, 1702 Apuisox Dial Medals 
(1727) 25 Woording up such pieces of inoney. 1840 Hoop 
Kilmanseeg, Moral, Gold | Gold ! Gold ! Gold !..Hoarded, 
barter'd, bought and sold. 1878 JEvONS Prim. Pol. icon. 
22 Vf the rich man actually hoards np his money in the form 
of gold or silver, he gets no advantage from it. 

b. absol. 

c1000 Eric /font. 1. 6 Sede hordad, and nat hwam 
he hit gegaderad. 2 1300 E. Le Psalter »xxvih.7 {xaxix. 6] 
He hordes, and he wate noght ‘To wham pat he samenes 
oght. 1590 SMENSER EF. Q. 1. x. 38 Me .. Ne car'd to hoord 
for those whom he did breede. 1842 TENNYSON Ulysses § 
A savage race, That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know 
not me. 1860 EMERSON Cond. Life, Wcalth Wks. (Bohn) 
11. 349 They should own who can administer ; not they who 
hoard and conceal. 

2. fig. and transf. 
treasure up, conceal (e.g. in 

140 Ayenb, 182 pet preale lost pet 
to ham pet oucrcomep 
Wyeiir Wks. (1880) 321 Crist .. lekyng on pe 
er upon for . 1696 SVENSER 
FG. xde 43 ‘rhe goodly Barow which doth hoord Great 
heapes of salmons 10 his deepe 1699 DrybrN 
Ep. to F. Driden 117 You hoard not health for your own 
private use } But on the public spend the rich produce. 
5 ig Revenge will be smothered 
an hoarded. Half of 
hoard them. 


+3. intr. 


treasured up, 
1567 TURBERV. Epit. & Soun. 

weales what beares a greater 

hoordes in haughtie brest? 


Hoarded (ho-sded), pfl.a. {Ee Hoarp v. + 
-ED!,] Stored up, treasured up: see the verb. 
1596 SPENSER F. QO. Av. ix. 12 Great store of hoorded threa- 
sure. 1607 SUAKS. Cor. 1. ii. 11 Th’ hoorded plague thn 
Gods requit your loue 1 1693 S. Hervey in Dryden's 
Fuvenal 1697) 232 Say, Goat.. For whom thy hoorded Bags 
in silence sleep? 175! Gray Ocle ont Spring V, No hive hast 
thou of hoarded sweets. 4 1859 MACAULAY Hist. Eng. %xv- 
V. 252 The hoarded il-humour of six months was at liberty 
to explode. 1887 Spectator 21 May 684/1 Modern theories 
as to the hoarded wealth of India. 
2] Pro- 


Hoarded,¢. [f. Hoarp 5b.2 + -ED 
vided with a hoard or hoarding. 
Mar. 5/2 The large hoarded enclosure 


common 
that 


Forms: 1 hordere, 2 


hurdar, 6-7 
hoorder, 7— 
+1. The keeper 
treasurer; a steward. Also fig. Obs. 
in Kemble 1V. 280 Dis forward was makid 
with Ordric hordere.  ¢ 000 eieric Hom. 1. 178 Da het 
he his hordere pat glasene ft syllan 3am biddendan sub- 
diacone. 113% 5 
seiten pzer prior of Clunni & circeweard, 
pein. 1340 Ayend, 121 Pet is be 
{1876 FREEMAN Norn. elas V. xxiv. 434 he 
‘ Hoarder’ was as old as the King’s * hoard *.] 

2. (in mod. use) One who hoards or stores UP; 
csp. money. (Also with up.) 

3500-20 DUNBAR Poems xxvi. 59 Hud-pykis, hurdaris, and 
gadderaris. 4@ 1529 SxeLton Jmage Hypocr. Wks. 1843 II. 
4317/2 And yet ye be questors, And hoorders vppe of 
testers. 1552 HULOET, Horder of treasure, abdilor. 1594 
(trtleyin NV. & O- 3rd Ser. 111. x God's justice shewed uppon 
a cruelle horder of corne. 1691 Locke Lower. Interest Wks. 
1727 11. 80 Nohody else, but these Hoarders, can get a 
Farthing hy this proposed change of our Coin. 1845 FokD 
Handbk, Spain 1. 66 Hoarders-up of unrevenged grievances. 
31875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V1. 102 He is mean, saving -- 4 
skinflint, a hoarder. 


Hoarding (ho-sdin), sb. [f. Hoan 56.7] 

1, A temporary fence made of boards inclosing 
a building while in course of erection or Tepair; 
often used for posting bills and advertisements; 
henee, any boarding on which bills are posted. 

3823 P. NicHOLSON Pract. Build. 225 Hoarding, an in- 


King's 


HOARDING. 


closure of wood about a building, while erecting or repair- 
ing. 1860 W. Cottins Wom. White wi. xi. 413 A rough 
hoarding of boards had been knocked up before the vestry 
doorway. 1864 Acalm 23 Mar. 6 He rents a hoarding, or 
a wall, or the side of « house; and woe to that man who, 
being unauthorised, sticks anything thereupon. 1878 Print. 
Trades Jrnl, No, 25. 14 A poster now to be seen on most 
of the London street hoardings. $ 

2. Aftl, See quot. 1875. 

185 Kincstey Herew. II. ix. 146 They had thrown up .. 
doubtless overhanging hoardings or scaffolds. 1875 PARKER 
Gloss, Archit., Hourd, //oard, Hoarding, boarding used for 
protection..A term in military architecture for the wooden 
gallery, protected by boarding in front, which was thrown 
out from the surface of the wall in time of war, to enable 
the defenders to protect the foot of the wall. 


Hoarding (hoesdin), vd/. sd. [f. Hoarp v.] 

1. The action of the verb Hoarp; esp. the ac- 
cumulation and hiding of money. (Also with z/.) 

1593 Suaxs. 3 Hen, V/, 1. ii. 48 And happy alwayes was 
it for that Sonne Whose Father for his hoording went to 
hell. a@ 1639 W. WuateLey Prototypes i. xxxix. (1640) 16 
Such hoording is no oppression but good husbandry. 1845 
Foro Handbk, Spain t. 5 In self defence they are much 
addicted to hoarding. 

2. concr. (pl.) That which is hoarded; money 
laid up. 

1715 Soutn Sern. {V. 450 All a Man's Gettings and 
Hoardings up, during his Youth. 1870 SpuRcEON Treas. 
Daz, Ps, xlix. 10 Their hoardings are no longer theirs, 

Hoarding, ///. a. [f. Hoarp v, + -1nG2.] 
That hoards: see the verb. 

1595 SHaxs. Fohn 111. iii. 8 Shake the bags Of hoording 
Abbots. 1641 Brome Yovtall Crew 1, Wks. 1873 111. 356 
The hoarding Usurer. 1827 Hoop //ero & Leander \xxii, 
And with concealing clay, Like hoarding Avarice locks up 
his eyes. 

Hoare, obs. form of WHORE. 


+ Hoared (hoerd), pp/. a. Obs. 

1. Made or grown hoary. 

1557 Nortu Gueuara’s Diall Pr. 120 a/z2 My whyte 
heares, and hored bearde. 1568 T. Howett Ard, Amitic 
(1879) 25 Now hored age with stealing xe creepes in, 
@ 1643 W. Cartwricnt Ordinary in. 1, in Hazl. Dodsley 
XII. 253, I no where hoart yfeel but on mine head {cf. 
Hoar a, 1, quot. 1386]. 

2. Grown mouldy. 

1496 Dives & Paup. 1. xx, They toke hored brede in 
theyr scryppes. 1551 Bipre (Matthews) Yosh. ix. 5 All their 
prouysyon of breade was dried vp and hored. 

3. Comb., as hoared-headed, hoar-headed. 

1590 Suaxs. A/ids. N. 11. i. 107 We see The seasons alter ; 
hoared headed frosts Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson Rose. 

Hoa‘r-frost. Formerly, and siill often, two 
words, [See Hoan a. and Frost sé. 2.] The 
white deposit formed by the freezing of dew, frozen 
dew, white frost. 

cr2g0 St, Michael 617 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 317 Pe hore-forst 
(v. r. hor-forst] cometh 3wane it is so cold fat it freoseth 
a-ny3t, And pe Dev freose adoneward. 1340 Ayend. 108 
‘The zonne .. wastep be cloudes and be hore urostes bi be 
Mor3en. 1535 CoverDALe /’s. cxlvii. 16 He geueth snowe 
like woll, & scatereth y® horefrost like ashes, 1644 Z. Boyp 
Gard. Zion 60 (Jam.) Sweet Mannah, round, small as the 
haire frost. 1730-46 Luomson Autumn 1169 The rigid 
hoar-frost melts ae his beam. 1880 Miss Brappon Fist 
as / am xii, All the trees were fairy-trees wreathed with 
hoar-frost. fig. 1852 ancrr Vestorians 1. 243 The hoar- 
frost of care was prematurely sitting upon his locks. 

attrib, 1804 ANNA Stwarp Alen. Darwin 323 A fine 
picture of an hoar-frost landscape. 

Hence Hoa‘r-frosty a. 

1845 CartyLe Crommel? (1871) 1. 39 A cold hoarfrosty 
morning. 

Hoa‘rhead. [f. Hoar a.+ Heap sé.] A hoary 
head; hence, an old grey-haired man. Also atérd. 

1382 WvcuiF Lev, xix. 32 Before the hoor heed aryse. 1560 
Buse (Genev.) ibid., Thou shalt rise vp before the horehed. 
1574 Hettowrs Guevara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 125, 1 do not 
beleeue that the wisdome lyeth in horeheads, but in olde 
bookes, 1830 Tennyson Poems 113 The hoarhead winter 
paving earth With sheeny white. 

Hoar-headed, ¢. [Parasynthetic f. hoar head 
+ -ED?,] Having the head hoary with age. 

1561 T. Hosy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer u. M iv b, Hore- 
headed and toothlesse. a@1693 Urqunart Rabelais i. 
xxviii. 227, I see thee waxing a little hoar-headed. 1880 
Tennyson Battle of Brunanburh ix, Hoar-headed hero! 

Hence Hoar-hea‘dedness. 

1574 tr. Marlorat's A pocalips 22 Holy and reuerend Hore- 
headednesse pretendeth wisedome gotten by long experience. 

Hoarhound, another spelling of HorrHounn. 

Hoarrily, adv. [f. Hoary a. + -Lty 2.) With 
a hoary appearance; with a grey or whitish hue. 

1890 W. C, Russert Occan Trag. Il. xxi. 184 Clouds of 
foam. -whirling hoarily under the black vapour. 

Hoariness (ho»rinés). [f. Hoary a. +-NEss.] 
The quality or state of being hoary: see the adj. 

1573-80 Baret A/uv. H 492 Hoarinesse, whitenesse of haires, 
auncientie. 242d. 494 Hoarienesse, vinewednesse, or mouldi- 
nesse, comming of moisture, for lacke of cleansing. 1599 
Massincer, etc. Old Law i. ii, His white hairs, they'll 
betray his hoariness. 1647 ‘TRAPP Como. Matt. xxvii. 15 
Custom without truth is me hoariness or mouldiness of 
€rror. 1705 C. Pursuatt Aleck. Alacrocosm 37 These 
Frosts seldom last long, that come with a Frozen Fog, or 
Hoariness, 1829 Loupon Excyct. Plants 1001 ‘The stem 
under the shelter of long grass, is covered with a white 
hoariness which is easily rubbed off. 1885 CLopp A/yths 
§ Dr. i. i. 144 Legends sacred with the hoariness of time. 

+ Hoarish (hoe'rif), 2. Ods. [f. Hoar a. +-1SH.] 

Somewhat hoary. 


(f. Hoar v.] 
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1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xii. (1495) 610 That 
one wormode is grene, that otber somdeale horisshe and 
lesse bytter. @1547 Surrey in Tottell’s Afisc. (Arb.) 31 
The white and horish heares, the messengers of age. 

+ Hoarness. 0s. [f. Hoar a.+-xess.] The 
quality of being hoar or hoary ; hoariness. 

agoo Kent. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 76/21 Canicics, harnes, 
1382 Wycur Prov. xx. 29 ‘The dignete of olde men hornesse. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. iy. (1495) 862 Thenne is 
whyte colour gendryd as it faryth in snowe in hoore froste 
and in horenes of heere. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 570/13 
Canicies, hoorenesse. ¢ 1450 R. Gloucester's Chron. (1724) 
481/2 note (MS. Coll. Arms) A litelle harenesse hathe 
chaunged sumwhat his colour. 1562 BuLteyN Def. agst. 
Sickness, Compounds 17 a, It kepeth..the hedde from hore- 
nes. 1564 Becon Dem. Holy Script. Prayers, etc. (1844) 607 
Having hoarness of manners, authority, gravity, and high 
knowledge. 1565-73 Coorer V'hesaurus, Alucor,.. hoare- 
nesse, such as 1s on breade or meate long kept. . 

b. A close growth of white or grey hairs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. v. 10 The leaues..hauing a certaine 
fine horenesse upon them like veluet. 

Hoarse (hoes),@a. Forms: a. 1 h4s,3-4 hos, 
4-5 hose, hoos, hoose, (4 hois), 5 hooce, hoce, 
(hoost), 8-y dia/. hoast; north. and Sc. 4-5 haase, 
hase, 5 hayse, 5-6 Sc. hace, 6 hays, hais, (hess), 
8B. 4-5 hors, -e, hoors, 5-6 hoorse, 6 horce, 
\hourse), 6-7 hoarce, (7 hoars), 6- hoarse; Sc. 
8 hers, 8- hearse, 9 herse, hairce, hairse, dia/. 
hairsh, hearsh. [A word of which the stem varies, 
not only in Eng., but in the other Teut. langs. The 
recorded OE. type was ids (ME. hds, Sc. Aése), 
corresp. to OHG., MHG., OLG. eis, OS. hés, 
MDu. dees, LG. hés:—OTeut. *hazso-. But beside 
this ME. had Aérs, hoors, now hoarse, Sc. hairse, 
hairsh, hearsk. Although written evidence for the 
r forms goes back only to ¢ 1400, the correspon- 
dence of mod.Eng. hoarse and Sc. hatrse implies 
the existence of an unrecorded OF. *hedrs beside has. 

The ON. normal repr. of OTeut. *haiso-z would be */ezss, 
instead of which ON. had Adss, app. to be explained as for 
*hdrs :—"*hairso- (orig. ai before r gave ¢ in ON.). The 
OF. keersch, recorded by Kilian beside Acesch, appears to 
go back similarly to an OLG. *Aerrs. For these and other 
reasons it is now generally held that *Aasrso- was the orig. 
OTeut. type, and that the 7 subseq. disappeared at different 
times in most of the dialects. “he southern Scotch hairsh, 
hearsh, appears to exemplify a frequent Sc, interchange of 
rs and rsh, seen e.g. in pee. Sarsch, scarce, scairsh, Erse, 
Ersch, etc.) q ; 

1. Rough and decp-sounding, as the voice when 
affected with a cold, or the voice of a raven or frog; 
harsh and low in pitch; not clear and smooth like 
a pure musical note; husky, croaking, raucous. a, 


Of the voice (of persons or animals). 

a, ¢1000 AELFRIC Gramm. xxx. (Z.) 190 Raucus and rauca, 
has, a1250 Owl & Night. 504 Pu. .pipest al so dob a mose 
Mid cokeringe mid stefne hose. ¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus 
Iv. 1119 (1147) With brokyn vois, al hois [Campsall MS., 
hoors; A/S. Gg. 4. 27, hors] for shright. ¢ 1440 Promp. 
Parv, 248/1 Hoos (K. hors, P. hoorse), rancus. c1450 
Hesryson Test. Cres. 338 Vhy voice..unplesand, hoir, and 
hace. 1468 Afedulla in Promp. Parv. 248 note, Raucus, 
hoost. 1483 Cath. Angl. 177/1 Hase (A. Hayse), raucus. 
1896 MWid-Yorksh. Gloss., [/éast,.. hoarse. 

B. ¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 595 A wood hound .. if pat 
he..berke, his vois is fulhors. ¢ 1450 Yrevisa's Barth. De 
P. R. xu. xviii. (MS, Bodl.), An henne..clokkinge wip an 
horse [ed. 1495 hoars) voice. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
1, li, (1886) 5 His voice was hoarse and lowe. 1625 Donne 
Anat, World, Progr. Soul (Song of Sorcerers), She feigns 
hoarse barkings, but she biteth not! 1762 Beattie Sat. 
Pigmics & Cranes7o He {a frog].. mourns in hoarsest croaks 
his destiny. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr... iii, His voice was 


hoarse and coarse, 
b. Of other sounds. (Chiefly poetic. ) 


1513 DouGtas nels 1x. ili. 109 The ryver brayt with hais 
(ed. 1710 hers]sovnd. 1697 Dryven Virg. Past. 1x. 52 The 
Tides with their hoarse Murmurs. 1699 Gartu Disfens. vi. 

2 Where with hoars dinn imprison’d tempests rave. 1728 
Rote Dune. 1. 233 This Drum, whose hoarse heroic bass 
Drowns the loud clarion of the braying Ass. 1883 Outpa 
Wanda V1. 40 The hoarse sound of the sea surging amongst 
the rocks. 

2. transf, VIaving a hoarse voice or sound. a, 


Of persons and aninials, or of the vocal organs. 

a, ar000 AELFRic Collog. in Wr.-Wiilcker 90/40 Ic bebbe 
sumne cnapan.. be eac swilce nu has ys for cylde and 
hreame. ¢ 1330 Aing of Tars 599 Ofte he criyede, and ofte 
he ros, So longe that he wox al hos, a@1340 HamProLe 
Psalter \xviii. 4 Thai vndirstode me noght na mare than 
man may do a hase man. ¢ 1400 Fwaine & Gau. 3620 So 
was he hase and spak ful law. 1513 DoucLas 4ineis m1. 
Prol. 2x Chyde quhill thair heidis rife, and hals worth hais 
{v.r. hace, rzies place, face]. 1535 Lynnesay Sa/yre 315 How- 
beit that I am hais {v. r. hess] I am content to beir a bais. 

B. 1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B. xvi. 324 Til he be blere-nyed or 
blynde and hors {v. 77. hoos, hos} in pe throte. 1538 Bate 
Brefe Com. Fohn Baptist in (art, Misc. (Malh.) 1. 207, I oft 
haue bene horce Cryenge for custome. 1593 SHaxs. 2 //ez. 
VF, v. ii. 7 Warwicke is hoarse with calling thee to armes. 
1697 Dryben Virg. Past.1.25 The hoarse Raven. .croaking. 
1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 330 The hoarse nation croak’'d, ‘God save 

ing Log!’ 1786 Burns Farnest Cry7 Alas! my roupet 
Muse is hearse ! 1826 Miss Mitrorp in i earanze HIE NGF 
x. 231 Charles Kemble is at present as hoarse asa crow. 1887 
J. Service Dr. Duguid vii. 41 He..was now as hairse and 
roopit as a craw. ; . 

b. Of inanimate things. (Chiefly Joetic.) 

61369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 347 Tassay hys horne, and 
for to knowe Whether hyt were clere, or horse of soyne. 
1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd. tv. (1880) 56 With Bagpipe 


HOAR-STONE. 


hoarce he hath begon his Musicke fine. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
11. 661 The hoarce ‘I'rinacrian shore. 1765 BEATTIE Fudgem. 
Paris cxxxili, Raves the hoarse storm along the bellowing 
main. 1870 Dickens £, Drood iii, Cloisterham, with its 
hoarse cathedral bell. 

3. quasi-adv. =Hoarsety, 

1709 Latler No. 121 P 1 He catched Cold, and. -began to 
bark very hoarse. 1808 Scott Jarm. 1. Introd. i, Now, 
murmuring hoarse..An angry brook, it sweeps the glade. 

4. Comb, &. parasynthetic, as hoarse-throated, 
-voiced ; b. adverbial, as hoarse-resounding, etc. 

1598 Fiorito /tal. Dict. To Rdr. A vj b, An vnluckie, hoarce- 
voist.. night-rauen. @1729 Concreve Hymn to Harmony 
vi. (Jod.), Loud trumpets .. And hoarse-resounding drums, 
@ 1743 Savace Wks, (1775) II. 75 \Jod.) Hoarse-echoing 
wails, 1791 Cowrer /érad 1.888 The hoarse-throated war. 
1836-48 B.D. Watsn Aristoph., Clouds 1. iv, The hoarse- 
roaring Ocean's fountains, 1887 Powern Virg. Aeneid vi. 
327 The hoarse-voiced torrents of doom. 

Hence + Hoa:rsehead, hoarseness. 

1440 Promp. Parv, 248/2 Hooshede, or hoosnesse (A. 
hoshed, /. hoorshede), raxcitas. 


Hoarse, v. [f. prec.] a. zr. To be or be- 
come hoarse. b. ¢rans. To make hoarse. Oés. 
exc. with wp (dial. and U.S.). 


cr1000 /ELFRIC Gram, xxx. (Z.) 190 Raxcro, ic hasize, 
raust, rausum, 1483 Cath. Angl. 177/2 Hase, ravcio. 1629 
‘f'. Apams Sinner’s Passing Bell Wks. 1861-2 1. 355 When 
his voice is hoarsed. 1877 Bartretr Dict, Amer. ed. 4)5.v., 
He’s got a bad cold and is all hoarsed up. 1886S. IV. Linc. 
Gloss. s. ¥., I'm hoarst on my chest—hoarst up, a’most. 189: 
Voice (N. Y.) 23 Dec. 5/1 My voice seeins good when 1 
begin, but I very soon ‘hoarse up’. 

Hoarsely (hoeusli), adv. [f. Hoarse a. + 
-LY *.] With a hoarse voice or sound. 

a1529 SKeLtton P. Sfarowe 419 The woodhacke, that 
syngeth chur Horsly, as be had the mur. 1580 Sipxey 
Arca:ia i. (1590) 280 His words .. slowly and hoarcely 
pronounced. 1610 G. Fietcuer Chrise’s Tri. over Death 
Ivii, The .. waters hoarsely groan. ¢1720 Ticketn Jit, 
Proph, Nercns 44 While hoarsely he demands the fight. 
1821 SHELLEY Prometh, Und. 1. i. 715, | heard the thunder 
hoarsely laugh. 1883 Mes. Ournant Ladies Lindores M1. 
300 ‘Sit down’, he said, hoarsely, ‘and I will tell you’. 

Hoarsen (hoeis'n), v.  [f. Hoarse a. +-EN5,] 

1. ¢vazs. To make hoarse. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) V. vii. 79, I shall be 
obliged to hoarsen my voice, and roughen my character. 
1881 Parcrave Vis. Eng , Tower of Doom ii, Hoarsening 
the cry Of those who watch’d. 1886 Barinc-Goutp Gold. 
Feather i, Vhe sore throat..hoarsened her voice. 

2. txtr, To become hoarse; to sound hoarsely. 

1798 Lannor Gebir vu. 148 The brazen clarion hoarsens, 
1894 Hart Caine J/anxman 435 His voice had hoarsened. 

Hence Hoa‘rsened ///. a. 

1798 Lanvor Gedir 1, 135 To tune afresh the hoarsened 
reed, 1876 Gro. Ertor Dan. Der. v. xl, The last words 
had a perceptible irony in their hoarsened tone. 

Hoarseness (hoe'isnés). [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being hoarse. 

a. c1000 AEirric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 113/1 Raucedo, 
hasnys. 1387 Trevisa A/igden 3, vii. (Rolls) 1.11 My bareyn 
speche, hosnes and snochynge. c1440 Promp. Parv. 248/2 
Hooshede or hoosnesse [1499 /’3’1son, hoorsnesse], 1483 
Cath, Angl. 177/2 An Hasenes, ranucedo, raucitas. 

8. 1495 Trevisa’s Barth, De P. RK. v. xxiv. 134 Hoorsnes 


of voyce. /biit. vit. xxvii. 242 Horsnes and lettyng of the 
voyce. 1589 Cocan Haven Health ccxvii. (1636) 247 Red 
wine .. bindeth the belly and maketb hoarsenesse. 1648 


Hunting of Fox 10 They (even to hoarsnesse) cried downe 
the Common-Prayer ask. 1732 ArputHnot “ules of Diet 
i, 247 Figs are useful in Hoarseness and Coughs. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 22 Feb. 5/3 Mr. Reeves sang .. without the 
slightest trace of hoarseness. 

+ Hoarrsy, a. Obs. rare. 
cf. hoary.] = Hoarse. 

1579 Levins Manip. 108/25 Horsy, raucus. 

Hoar-stone. Forms: 1 har stén, 3 hor ston, 
6-8 hore-, 7 hoore-, 9 hoar-stone, Sc. hair-, 
harestane, [In OE.two words: see Hoak a. and 
STONE.] 

1. Zt, A hoar, i.e. grey or ancient stone (?an an- 
cient stone grey with lichen), 

Beowulf (Z.) §87 He under harne stan, zbelinges bearn. 
/bid. 2745 Nu Ou lungre geong.hord sceawian under harne 
stan. 971 Blickl. Hom, 209 He per gzeseah ofer dem 
watere sumne harne stan. 

2. spec. a. A stone (ancient or grey with lichen), 
frequently mentioned in charters as marking a 
bonndary line; an ancient boundary stone, mere- 
stone. (See Hoar a. 3.) 

847 Charter of AE thelwulf in O. E. Texts 434 Donon on 

one healdan weg wid huitan stanes, donon to dam beorge 
de mon hated zt Sem holne, Jonon an haran stan. a 1000 
in Heming’s Chartulary (1723) 348 Of zytinges ewylme on 
norddene on fone grenan wez, b{an] on pane baran stan, of 
dam haran stane andlang grenan weges on scepe clif. ?¢ 1195 
in Archzol, (1832) XX¥V. 55 Unam scilicet suble Harestan, 
1298 /did., Et sic directe usque le Horeston in Twychenylde 
Grene, 7.4 1300 /éid. 58 Ad Haresteines et sic usque ad Depe- 
dale. 1503 in Hearne Fohannis Glastoniensis Chron.(1726) 
303 Inter Dominium de Andresey & Domirium de Stoke seu 
Dreycote, usque ad la Hore Stone. a 1831 W. Hamper in 
Archxol, (1832; XXV. 30 The Hoar-stone is consequently 
nothing more than the stone of memorial or land-mark, de- 
scribing the boundary of property. 1849 KemBLr Sax. 2 
Eng. 1. 52 note, Artificial or natural stone posts are implied 
by the constautly recurring haran stdnas, grajan stanas, 
hoary orgreystones, 185: D. Witson Prvk. Ann. (1863) Il. 
IV. Vii. 375 Hoare-stones, or landmarks of the fifth century. 

b. An ancient stone associated with some event or 


tradition ; a stone of memorial; a standing stone. 


(f. Hoarse a. + -y: 


HOARY. 


1666 in Ilearne R. Brunne's Chron. (1810) 472 A stone of | 


8 foot high above ground..It is now called, in the full of 
the mouth, hoore-stone, according to the dialect of Sommer- 
sett. 1808 Scott Marmt. iv. xxv. note, Vhe royal standard 
is traditionally said to have been displayed from the Hare 
Stane, a high stone, now built into the wall, on the left 
hand of the high-way leading towards Braid. 1812 Archeol. 
XVI. 361 The largest stone, at the east end, has been long 
known in that County, by the name of the Hoar Stone. 
a 1831 W. Hamrer in Archvol, (1832) XXV.25 In many 
parts of Great Britain are to be seen upright rude Pillars or 
massive blocks of stone which in England are called //oar- 
Stones..in Scotland..//are-Stane. 1851 D. Witsox Pres. 
Avn.g2 The Hare Stane onthe Borough Moor of Edinburgh. 
fbid. (1863) I. v. 137 A hoare-stone or Stone of Memorial. 

ec, Ilence very frequent as a place-name. 

See a list in Archeologia (1832) XXV. 52. 

Hoary (hoe), 2. Also 6-7 hory, (6 hoory, 
horie, heorye). [A late formation (16th c.) from 
Tloan a. or sb. +-¥: cf. dusky, haughty, vasty.] 

1. Of the hair, head, or beard; Grey or white 
with age, 

1530 PatsGr. 315/2 Hoory as a man or beestes heare is, 
chaneu. a1547 SuRREY Carelesse man in Tottell’s Mise. 
(Arb.) 26 What will she do, when hory heares are powdred 
in herhedde? 1621 Liste Lez. xix. 32 lhou shalt rise vp be- 
fore the hoary head. 1814 Scott Ld. of /sles iv. xix,Veterans 
«- Whose helinets press‘d their hoary hair. 1885 R. Bucitanan 
Annan Water i, With hoary bushy eyebrows. 

b. Having white or grey hair, grey-hatred. 

1573-80 Baret Aly. 11 486 To waxe Hoarie, or white 
headed, ‘ncanesco. 1682 Drypen Aflac FL. 106 The hoary 
prince in majesty appeared. 1738 Giover Leonidas 1. 55 
Iler sons, her matrons and her hoary sires. 1868 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong. 11. viii. 186 Men like the hoary sinner .. m1 
stinctively saw in him the destined enemy of his kind. 

ce. Ancient; venerable from age, time-honoured. 

1609 Dexker Grll’s /lorne-bk. (1812) 25 Venerable father 
of ancient, and therefore hoary customs, 1630 Prysne cf vti- 
Arnint, 238 Hoarie English Antiquities, 1781 Cowrer 
Ex post. §96 Windsor’s hoary towers. 1852 Rowertson Sern. 
Ser. 111. xviil. 232 A hoaryand most remote antiquity. 1871 
R. Exuis Caty/lus \xiv. 1 Born on Pelion height, so legend 
hoary relateth. 

2. Of colour: Grey, grcyish white. 

1573-80 Barret Adv. H 493 A hoarie frost, cava pruina. 
1579 SPENSER Shefh. Cal. Feb. 79 Clothed with cold, and 
hoary wyth frost. 1667 Mitton 7”, Z. 11. 891 The secrets 
of the hoarie deep. 1697 Drvven Virg. Georg. 11. 168 With 
Ethiops hoary Trees aa woolly Wood. 1784 Cowrer 7ask 
111. 830 Winter’s hoary wing. 1809 Heber Amrope 258 The 
hoary poplars wave. 1878 G. MacvonaLp /’hantastes i. 12 
Below lay a sea, still as death and hoary inthe nroon. 

+3. Mouldy, musty; corrupt. Odés. 

Perh. in some instances confused with /ory, filthy. 

1530 Patscr. 315/2 Loory as meate that is kepte to Jonge, 

Stenry, 1567 tr. EUfric’s Let. to Bp. Waulsine in Vrady 
Clavis Cal. (1813) 1. 280 Some pristes keepe the housell.. 
all the Yere for Syke Men,—But they do greatlye amysse, 
hy cause it waxeth Heorye. 1603 KNoties //ist. Turks 
(1621) 624 Hoarie,moulded bread. 1693 Evetyn De da Quint, 
Compl. Gard. Dict., Musty, Mouldy, or lloary Dung. 

4. Lot. and Entom. Covered with short dense 
whtte or whitish hairs; canescent. 

1597 GerarveE /ferdal 1. vii. § 1. 8 Soft and downie, and 
somewhat hoarie. 1668 Witxins Neal Char. n. iv. § 6, 112 
‘That whose leaves are bigger, and hoary all over. 1796 
Witnerinc Arvt. Plants (ed. 3) I11. 725 Whole plant hoary 
with a dense cottony substance. 1870 looker Stud. Flora 
28 Perennial hoary herbs. 

b. Hence used to designate specics of plants 
and animals so clothed; olten rendcring L. carts, 
zncanus, etc.; as Hoary Alder, Creeper, Mullein, 
Stock, ete. 

18x1 Suaw Zool. VIII. 261 Hoary Creeper, Certhia canes- 
ceus..bill stout and black. 1829 Str J. Ktcnarpson Fauna 
Bor.-Amer.\.150 Hoary marmot, with long coarse fur, par- 
ticularly on tbe chest and shoulders, where itis hoary. 1841 
W. Sparoine /laly & Zt, Isl. IU. 314 The white willow, and 
the common and hoary alder, form thickets. 

5. Comb. a. parasynthetic, as hoary-dated, -fea- 
thered, -haired, -headed, -herbaged, -vested, etc.3 b. 


with another adj., as hoary-pubescent, etc. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Alan in Hum. w. viii, This hoarie- 
headed letcher, this old goat. 1772 Westey /V&s. (1872) V. 
61 When he is old and hoary-haired. 1797 T. Park Son. 
8 Classic Eton's hoary-vested towers. 1831 Don Gari/. 
Dict. 1, xvii, Hoary-pubescent, covered with white down 
which is pressed to the surface. Jbid., Hoary-villons, 
covered with white villi, 31847 W. E. Steere Field Bot. 
53 Leaves hoary-white beneath. 1859 Tennyson Eusd 295 
There musing sat the hoary-headed Earl, 1876 Brackie 
Songs Relig. & Life 11 A hoary-dated Patriarch pedigree. 

oase, obs. form of Hoarss, Hose. 

Hoast (héust), 56. Chietly xorth. dial, Forms: 
1 hwésta |, 4-9 host, 5, 9 dia/. hoost, (6-9 
hoste, hoist), 7—hoast, (haust, 9 hoarst). [The 
OE, hwésta is not known to have survived in 
ME. ; the extant northern word (from 14th c.) was 
app. the cognate ON. Adste cough = OLG. *hésto 
(MLG. héste, MDu. hoeste, hoest, LG. hoost, hést, 
Du. hoest), OHG. huosto (MHG. hzoste, Ger. 
Austen):—OTeut. *hwéston-, f.aroot *hwés-(whence 
OE. hwésan :—*hwisjan to wheeze), pre-Teut. 
*kwos-, kas-; cf. Skr. &a@s to cough. 

It is possible that OE. Awdésta may have survived dialec- 
tally; some writers refer to a dial. form, zwAoost, which 
would be its representative; and this, as in who, whoop, 
might become Aoost, whence mod. Shropshire ’oost.} 


A eough. In some Eng. dialects used only of 
cattle. 
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[¢ r000 Voc. in Wr.- Wiilcker 277/27 Tussis, hwosta.] 41300 
Cursor M. 534 Als aand with host in brest is spred. c1440 
Promp. Parv. 248/2 Hoose, or cowghe (other ASS. host.. 
hoost), fussis. 14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wilcker 708/2 Hee tussis, 
the host. ¢1s00 [see Hives]. a@15:10 Douctas AY Hart 11. 
455 Heidwerk, Hoist, aud Parlasy, maid grit pay. 1562 
Turner /ferbal i, 34 Mastik is good .. for an old host or 
coughe. a 1605 Montcomerie Fiytingw. Potwart 302 The 
hunger, the hart-ill, and the hoist still thee hald. 1622 Course 
Conformitie 117 (Jam.) le that can swallow a camel. .with- 
out an hoast. a@ 1651 Carperwoop Hist. Kirk (1678) 60 
(jam.) From the thirteenth of November .. he became so 
feeble with a hoast. 1674 Ray N.C, Words 24 An Haust 
or Iloste,a Dry Cough. 1688 R. Homme Armoury 1.172/1 
‘The Cough, or Cold, and Shortness of Breath, or Hausts, 
an Inward Disease in Cows. 1773 /pitaph in Spectator 
(1884) 6 Sept. 1173 Of a cauld and a sair host, He died 
upon the Yorksbire coast. 1803 Afed. Jral. X.217 A great 
number of cats in Shrewsbury hecame seized with what is 
commonly called the //oost. 1821 Gatt Awn. Parish ii. 
(D.), I_ gave them a sign by a loud hoast. a182z5 Foray 
Von E. Anglia, [foist, a cough. 1863 Mrs. Gasket 
Sylvia's L. xxiv, Vil make lim a treacle-posset; it's 
a famous thing for keeping off hoasts. 1879 Miss JACKSON 
Shropsh. Word-bk., f/oost loost), a cough: said of cattle. 
1893 Northumbld, Gloss., floast, Horst, x couzh. 

Hoast, v. Chiefly north. dial, Forms: [1 
hwéstan|, 5-9 host, \6 hoyst, 9 hoist), 8- hoast, 
(dial, huist), [OEF. Azodstan = OLG. *hdstin 
(MLG. Aésten, MDu. hoesten , ONG. huostin 
(MIIG. Auosten, Ger. Austen), ON. hdsta (Sw. 
hosta, Da. hoste), f. the sb. : see prec. The cxist- 
ing northern word (known only from rsth c.) ap- 
pears to be the ON. word. Beside Aoast, Sc. has 
also the form Awuzst, going back to 2dst.] 

1. éntr. To cough. 

[c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 258, & hwosta [.S. hwosad] ze- 
lome.]  ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 249/1 Wostyn, or rowhyn, or 
cowgltyn,..fussto. 1483 Cath. Angl. 190/1 Yo Most, tuss/re. 
1619 Life & Death P. Simsone (1845) 100 Ile hosted con- 
tinually to his death. ¢ 1750 in Ritson Scot. Songs (1794) 
Il. 250 Ile hosts and he hirples the weary day lang. 1752 
A. Macinnes in Scots Alag. (1753) July 342/2 Allan Breck 
came behind him, and Hoa a182z5 Forsy Voc. E. 
dinglia, Hoist, to cougb. 1885 Queen 31 Jan. 111 That 
hobbling ‘hosting’ old woman who asks for human charity. 

2. trans. To cough up or out. Also fig. 

1508 Dunsar Tua Marist Ween 272 Ane hair hogeart, 
that hostit out flewme. 1513 Doucias “mets xii. i. 10 The 
Latyn pepyll..hostit owt full cleyr, Deip from thar brestis 
the hard sorow smart. 1583 Leg. Bf. St. Androts 146 in 
Sat. Poems Kef. x\v, (le hosted thair a hude full fra him. 
1786 Burns Willie Chalmers vy, And host up sone palaver. 

Hoast, obs. form of Host. 

Hoastman (héustman). Also 6 host-e, ost-, 
7 oast-, 7-8 host-. [f. host, oste, in scnse ‘ stranger, 
guest’; the seal of the corporation shows a member 
in his robes receiving a stranger with the words 
‘Welcome my oste’.] 

A member of a corporation or merchant-guild tn 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who had originally the 
functions of reeciving strangers (called ‘ hosts’ or 
‘oasts’) who came to buy coal and certain other 
commodities, and of conducting their purchases, 
on which they levied a certain duty; in later times, 
they controlled the selltng and exportation of coal; 
now, they merely form the premier civic corporation. 

15318 Aferch. Adv. Newcastle (Surtees) 51 The act for the 
ostmen that hyes any merchaundyse of ther hosts, or it be 
presented to the Master of the Feloship. 1623-4 Acf 21 
Fas. 1, c. 3 § 12 Any..Priviledge heretofore claymed..by 
the auncient Fellowshipp Guild or Fraternitie commonlie 
called Hoastmen, for..the selling, carrying, lading..vent- 
ing or trading of or for any Seacoles, Stonecoales or Pit- 
coales forth or out of the Haven and Ryver of Tyne. 1739 
Eng. Reasons Adz. Price Coals 31 The Hostmen or Fitters at 
Newcastle are an incorporated Company. 1789 Branp //is¢. 
Newcastle 1). 269 A society of ostmen or hostmen had existed 
as a guild or fraternity in the town of Newcastle upon Tyne 
from time immemorial. 1864 Reader 697 Jack Scott, the 
Newcastle hoastman’s son, who ran away with Bessy Sur- 
tees, and who was afterwards known as Lord Eldon. 1893 
Northumbld. Gloss. s.v., The term hoastman has long 
ceased to describe the profession of coal-shipper or ‘en- 
grosser’ of the commodities enumerated in the charter of 
incorporation.. The Company of Hoastmen remains simply 
the premier Incorporated Company of Newcastle, and elec- 
tion to its membership is a much coveted honour. 


Hoastrie, var. of Hostry Os. Hoat, obs. 
form of Hot. Hoatzin: see Hoactzin. 

Hoax (houks),v. [Appears shortly before 1800 ; 
supposed to be a contracted form of Hocvs v. 

This origin suits sense and form, hut there is no direct 
evidence of connexion, and 18th c. quotations for Hocus v 
are wanting : see that word.] 

trans. To decetve or take in by tnducing to be- 
lieve an amusing or mischtevons fabricatton or 


‘fiction ; to play upon the credulity of. 


1796 Grose Dict. Vule. T., Hoaxing. bantering, ridiculing, 
Hoaxing a quiz; joking an odd fellow. University wit. 
1800 Gentl, Afag, LX X. 947 Hoax, Hoxe, or Goaxe, a word 
mucb in vogue in political circles. It signifies to make any 
person the object of ridicule by a species of acclamation. 
The word is borrowed from the kennel. 1805 Sorting 
Mag. XXVI. 128 He would not be hoaxed any inore. 1829 
W. Leicu Let.to G. Townsend 87 Either the statesman was 
hoaxing you, or the exile the statesman. 1869 TroLLore 
He knew etc. xviii. (1878) 100 The people who bring you 
news have probably hoaxed you. 

absol, 1884 Mrs. Warrorn Baby's Grandmother Ul. 119 
My word! Bertba, you are hoaxing. 


HOB. 


Hence Hoaxing vd/, sh. and pf/. a. 

1808 J. 1’. Matcoim Alann. & Cust. Lond. 213 Contriving 
wonderful stories for the publick .. This wagyery has ree 
cently reccived the elegant term of hoa.ring. 1815 Sixteen 
4 Sixty 1, tii, Out of my presence, you hoaxing young 
rake-hell! 1834 Lytton . Rhine xii. 143 You know 
--hoaxing isa tashionable amusement among the great. 

Hoax (houks), sd. {f. prec. vb.} An act of 
hoaxing ; a humorous or mischicvous deception, 
usually taking the form of a fabrication of some- 
thing fictitious or erroneous, told tn such a manner 
as to tmpose upon the credulity of the victim. 

1808 Sporting Mag. XXXI11. 104 The hoax was indeed 
most successful. 1814 Stock Exch, Laid Open 20 The day 
on which the hoax was practised on the Stock Exchange. 
1815 Sixteen 4& Sixty 1. iii, In spite of your hoax of the 

Sath Doctor. 1817 Edn. Rev, XXVIII. 382 Having 
amused himself with a mystification (or what is in England 
vulgarly called a Acax) on the Mayor. 1855 Macautay 
Fiist. Eng. xxi. 1V. 613 It is difficult to believe that a 
Prince..would have Leen scared by so silly a hoax. 1876 
IlotLanD Sev. Oaks xiv. 201 A paper which manufactured 
hoaxes and vended them for news. 

b. concretely. One who is a deccption, ‘a fraud’. 

1869 Mars. II, B. Stowe Oldtown xxiv. (1870) 263 After 
all, the beautiful little hoax had nothing for it hut her at- 
tractive soul-case. 

Hoaxee hovksi:). [f. Hoax v, + -kx.] One 
who is hoaxed ; the victim of a hoax. 

1840 New Monthly Mag. LIX. 277 Lynchpynne .. was 
cnjoying the miseries of tbc hoaxee immensely. 1860 Afacz. 
Alag. 1. 219 Perhaps a hoax must be a deception supported 
hy evidence such as the hoaxee thinks he can appreciate, 
or wishes to appear to understand. 

Hoaxer \hou'kso1).  [f. Hoax v.+-en!.] One 
who hoaxes. 

1814 Slock Exch, Laid Open 20 All the profit the hoaxers 
got. 1889 Spectator 16 Nov., Spite of his mercilessness as 
a hoaaer.. Sothern was personally a very’.. kind-hearted man. 

Hoasxical, a. [f. lloax sd. + -1c + -aL.] Of 
the nature of a hoax. 

1819 Blackw. Mag. \V. 564 Its want of unity, and there- 
fore use .. its hoaxical hodge-podging. 

Hoay, :nf.: sce Hoy. Hoazin: see Hoactzin. 

Hob (heb), 5.1 Also 4-6 hobbe. [A familiar 
by-form of Rob = Robin, Robert: cf. the parallel 
Sloage, Lick, for Roger, Rtchard, with Hs for R; 
also Dob, Lobbin, and Dick with initial D.] 

1. A familiar or rustic variation of the Christian 
name AHobdert or Nobin. ence formerly a generic 
uname for: A rustic, a clown. Cf. loner. 

©1325 /’ol. Songs (Camden) 216 Now Kyng Ilohbe [=Sire 
Robert the Bruytz] iu the mures jongeth, For te come to 
toune nout him ne longeth. 1399 Lanct. Rich. Kedeles 1. 
go Oper hobbis 3¢ hadden of hurlewaynis kynne. 1549 
Cuatoner Erasm, on Folly D ij b, Vbe rudest hobbe that 
maie be piked from the plough. 1573 Tusser Husé. ix. 
(1878) 17 To raise Letimes the lubberlie, both snorting Hob 
and Margerie. 1607 Suaks. Cov. u. iti. 123 To begge of 
Hob and Dicke, that does appeare Their needlesse Vouches. 
1611 Sreep Jfist. Gf. Brit. 1x. xxii. (1632) 1115 Lob, Dic, 
and Hic (meaning the Rustickes). 1682 New News /r. 
Bedlam 1x More fitter for the Country Hobs. 1778 Sarnts 
5 And Priests with Hob go Snacks and sbare the Field. 1825 
Brockett, 4/ob..also a clown; contracted from Robin. 

2. =Robin Goodfellow or Puck; a hobgoblta, 
sprite, elf. (See also LloB-THRUSH.) 

¢1460 Towneley Myst. (E. E. T.S.) ii. 297 Whi, who is 
that hob oucr the wall? wel who was that that piped so 
small? 1§sq9 Alirr. Alag., Owen Glendour viii, Merlyn 
fathered by an Hob. c1s80 J. JeFFere Bugbcars in. 
iti, in Archiv Stud. Nen. Spr. (1897), Puckes, puckerels, 
hob howlard .. and Robin Good-felow. @ 1625 FLetcuer 
Mons. Thomas 1. vi, From elves, hobs, and fairies, That 
trouble our dairies.. Defend us, good Heaven! 1627 Dray- 
TON Nymphidia Wks. (1753) 462 Yet much they doubted 
there to stay, Lest Hob should hap to find them, 12891 
Atkinson Moorland Par, 65 If there was a ‘weight of 
work ' craving to be done .. Hob would come unasked, un- 
warned to the rescue, . 

b. Phr. Zo play hob: to ‘play the devil’, work 
mischief. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxvi. (1856) 213, I need not say 
that the cold metal played hob with the tinkers. 

3. A name for the male ferret. Also hob-ferre?. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 11. 136/1 The male .. Ferret {is} 
the Hob. 1882 W, lVorc. Gloss., Hob-Serret, a male ferret. 
[[n Staffordshire the male of a ferret is called ‘the hob’, 
the female ‘ the gill’.} . 

4. alfrié. and Comb. ‘+t hob-clunch, a rusttc, 
boor; Hob Collingwood (see quot.); hob-ferret 
(see 3); hob-lantern (also Aobby-/antern), a Will- 
o’-the-wisp ; hob-like a., rusttc, clowntsh, boorish: 
+hoblob, a rustic, clown: see Los. 

1578 WHETSTONE 2nd Pt, Promos & Cass. 1. li, Rapax. 
What, bytest thou, *hobclunch? YoAn. Yea, that chull and 

unch. 1829 Brockett, *Hob Collingwood ..the four of 
Reims at whist; considered hy old ladies an unlucky card. 
1825-80 Jamieson, /1ob Collinwood, tbe name given to the 
four of Hearts at whist. 7evfotd[a/e]. 1847-78 HALLIWELL, 
Hobby-lanthorn, an ignis fatuus. Also termed a *Hob- 
lantern. Var. dial. 1611 Cotcr., Rude, rude .. *hoblike, 
lumpish, loblike. 1583 StanyHuRsT /2Zneis iv. (Arb.) 99 
Foorth with tbee rustical *hoblobs. 1599 NasHe Lenten 
Stuffe 8 The draffe of the carterly Hoblobs. 

Hob, 54.2 [Origin obscure: perhaps more words 
than one. Cf. Hus.] 

1. (Formerly also 4zé.) In a fire-place, the part 
of the casing having a surface level with the top 


of the grate. 


HOB. 


In its simplest form it appears to have been a boss or mass 
of clay behind the fire, the ‘back of the chimney’ or 
‘grate; afterwards, the brick or stone hack and sides of 
a grate; now, usually, the iron-plated sides of a small grate, 
on which things may be set to warm. 

1511 Nottingham Kec. WI. 332 Makyng of an hubbe in 
the ketchyn. 1600 SurFtet Countrie Farme 1. xii. 54 
Soot taken off from the hub of the chimney. 1674 Ray 
N.C. Words 26 Hob, the back of the Chimney. 1772 in Brand 
Pop. cintig. (1813) IL. 243 zote, Ordering their cupfuls to be 
placed on the Hob of the Grate. x801 7rans. Soc. Arts 
XIX. 325 The hobbs.. project two inches and a half before 
the fire-grate. a@1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, [lvb, Hub... 
2. The flat ends ofa kitchen range, or of a Bath-stove; not 
the back. .Saucepans, tea-kettles, etc. are set upon the hub. 
a 1839 Pragp Poems (1864) I1. 201 If he puts up his feet on 
the hob. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 1. xviii. 421 In the 
manor-houses..and still inore in the cottages of the poor, 
the fire was made aguinst a hob of clay. 

2. A (rounded) peg or pin used as a mark or 
target in games; ¢sf. one of the iron pins used in 
quoits. Also, A game in which these are used. 

1589 Nasue J/artins Months Alinde 20 Leauing the 
obscurer hobbs that first they hegan with, to shoote a maine 
for the vpshot, at the fairest markes of all. 1676 WycHEeRLtEY 
Pl. Dealer 1. Wks. (Ruldg.) 105/2 To tell your honour the 
truth, we were at hob in the hall, and whilst my brother 
and I were quarrelling about a cast, he slunk by us. 1802 
Strutt Sports & Past, i. ii. 69 Stand at one of the iron 
marks and throw an equal number of quoits to the other, 
and the nearest of them to the hob are reckoned towards 
the game. 1847-78 Hatuiwe ct, 4/04, a small piece of wood 
of a cylindrical form, used by boys to set up on end, 
to put half-pence on to chuck or pitch at with another half- 
penny. 1855 ‘StoNEHENGE’ Brit. Rur. Sports (1859) 510 

‘he Game [Quoits] is played by driving two hobs into the 
ground at the distance agreed upon [etc.]. 1883 Admon:l- 

ary Gloss. Hob, the name of a stone used in various 
games, such as ‘cots and twys’, for placing the stakes 
upon, or in ‘duckstone’, ‘ 

3. (Also Aud.) ‘A hardened, threaded spindle, 
by which a comb or chasing-tool may be cut’ 
(Knight Dict, Alech.). 

1873 C. P. B. Snetcey Workshop Appliances iii. (1883) 100 
Instruments, known as Aoés, are also employed in forming 
the cutting ends of screw-chasing tools for use in the lathe. 

4. The shoe of a sledge. 

1788 W. Marsuatt Vorksh. Gloss. (E.D.S.), //o4, the shoe 
or soal [sole] of a sledge. 1852 G. H. Annrews Agric. 
Engin, U1. 41 A long thick log of wood, which slides upon 
the ground as the hob or shoe of a sledge. 

5. Short for Hopnait. Also dial. hob-prick. 

1828 Craven Dial., Hlob-prick, a wooden peg driven into 
theheelsof shoes. 1874 1. Harpy Aladding Crowd 11. xix. 
222 He now wears shining boots with hardly a hob in ‘em. 

Hob, v.! focal. ([Cf. Ilun, sod, uneven spot 
of ground.] ¢rans. To cut the high tufts of grass 
in a pasture, or those left or missed in ordinary 
mowing. See quots. 

1799 A. Younc Agric, Linc. 196 Beasts are changed while 
hobbing is done; and the sooner it is hobbed the better. 
1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. 11. Gloss. (E. D S.), //obbine 
(Linc.), mowing the high tufts of grass in a pasture. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss., Hob, to cut pieces of grass left untouched in 
hedge bottoms, etc., by a mowing macbine, or by the ordin- 
ary scythe. A farmer will say..‘ Hob the hedge bottoms’. 

Hob, 2.2 da/. [Origin unknown.) ¢rans. To 
bring zp (a young animal) by hand. 

1793 A. Younc Agric. Sussex 75 When they are a fortnight 
old, the calf is hobbed upon skim milk. 1875 Parisu Sussex 
Gloss. s.v., Two little pigs which she was hobbing-up. 

b. Comb. hob-lamb, a lamb reared by hand. 

1847 in Hatuiwete, 1875 Parisu Sussex Gloss., Hob-lamb, 
a pet lamb, brought up by hand. 1893 in Survey Gloss. 

Hob, v.3 da’. [f. Hop sb.25.] trans. Vo fur- 
nish with hobnails. 

1894 ‘T. Harpy Sladding Crowd 1. iv. 38, 1 went into 
Griffin’s to have my boots hiobbed, 

Hob, in the phrases hob-a-20b, hob and nob, hob 
or nob: see Ilon-nos; in /fob Alonday, Tuesday, 
-/ide, corrupt or erron. forms (perh. only scribal) of 
hok- or Hock Monpay, ete., cf. Hor-. 

+ Hoball. 0O¢s. Forms: 6 hoball, howball, 
hobbel, hobil, 9 hobbil, hob-hald. [perh. f. 
Hos s4.1 13 but this docs not explain howbdall.] 
A clown, fool, idiot. 

a1553 Upate Royster Din. iii. (Arb.) 44 Ye are such 
a calfe, such an asse, such a blocke, Such a lilburne, such 
a hoball [z,~. hobil}], such a lobcocke. 1570 Levins A/anéf, 
55/34 A Cobhel, dullard, Ardes, bardus. An Hobbel, zder, 
01570 Pride §& Lowd. (1841) 48 The worst of themeno how- 
ball, ne no foole.. 1828 Craven Dial., Hobbil,a fool. 1847- 
78 Hacuwett, /fob-hald, a foolish clown. North, 

Hobbadehoy, hobbedehoy, ctc.: see Hos- 
BLEDEHOY, 

Hobbed (hpbd), a. dial. [? f. Hop sd.2] Hav- 
ing a hard inflamed lump. 

.@1722 Liste Husé. (1757) 352 Sometimes a cow's udder 
will be hobbed after she has calved, 

Hobber-nob, -nobber. 
or nob.) =HoB-NoB. 

1800 in Spirzt /'nb. Fonds. (1801) 1V: 265 They never will 
go hobber-nob at the fount! 1829 D. Conway Norway 138 
Such is the hobbernobhering—touching with yours the rim 
of the person’s glass with whom you drink wine. 

Hobbesian (hg'bziin), a. [f. the name of 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), an English philo- 
sopher: see -1aN.] Of or relating to Hobbes or his 
philosophy. Hence Hobbesianism = HossisM. 

1776 G. Campsett Philos, Rhet. (1801) I. 1. ii, 76 Any 


[Corruption of od 
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admirer of the Hobbesian Philosophy. a@ x866 J. Grote 
Exam, Utilit, Philos, ix. (1870) 158 Mr. Mill tries to rise 
above his Hobbesianism. 1888 Huxtey in 19th Cent. 
XXIII. 165 The Hobbesian war of each against all was the 
normal state of existence. 

Hobbet, eit. local. 
Hopper. ] 

1. A seed-basket : see HoppeT sé.1 1. 

2. A local measure = 2} bushels. 

1863 Morton Cycl, Agric. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hobbet (N, 
Wales) of wheat, weighs 168 lbs. ; of beans, 180; of barley, 
147; Of oats, 105; being 24 bushels imperial. 1896 Daily 
News 8 Oct. 9/5 Potatoes are rotting in the ground and can 
be had for 3s. a hobbet. 

Hobbey, obs. form of Hossy. 

+ Ho'bbian, a. and sé. Obs. [f. Hobb(es: see 
prec, and -1AN.] A. adj. = HoBBESTAN. 

1687 Death's Vis. 214 Id’e make the Sceptic and the 
Hobbian Schools Recant their Maxims and Confound their 
Rules. 1696 J. Eowarvs Demonstr. Exist. God Ep, Ded. 
4 The vanity and inconsistency of the Hobbian creed. 

B. sb, = Hopsrst. 

@1691 Baxter Charac. [/ale in Chambers’ Cycl. Eng. 
/.it., The Hobbians and other infidels. 1754 Connorsseur 
No. 35 P x3 Bob Booty was a strict Hobbian, and main- 
tained, that men were in a natural state of war with each 
other. 2857 [see Hossist]. 

Hence Ho-bbianism = HopsBisM. 

¢165: H. More in R. Ward Life (1710) 287 But the Error 
is..a kind of Theological Hobbianism. 170z C. Matuer 
Magn. Chr. 1. App. (1852) 218 Any governour that kens 
Hobbianism, can easily contrive ways enough to wreak a 
spite, where he owes it. s 

+ Hobbididance, hoberdidance. Ods. [The 
first element seems to be Hobéy or Hobert, perh. in 
same sense as Hop sé. 2, 4 (cf. //obby-lantern), but 
perh. associated with Hoppy-HoRsE 2; the rest 
sccms to be F. de danse ‘ of the dance’ sc. morris. } 
The name of a malevolent sprite or fiend, one of 
those introduced in the morris-dance. 

1603 Harsner Pop. Juipost. x. 49 Frateretto, Fliberdi- 
gibbet, Hoberdidance, Tocobatto were foure deuils of the 
round, or Morrice. 1605 Suaxs. Lear iv, i. 62 Five fiends 
have been in Poor Tom at once; of lust, as Obidicat; Hob- 
bididance [Qo.! Hobbididence], prince of dumbness., Flibber- 
tigibbet of mopping and mowing. ' 

+ Hobbinoll, hobinoll. Oés. Also hobbi- 
nol, -all, -old, hobinall, hobynoll, hobnol. 
[app. f. #70, /obby, or fobbin (sec prec.) app. with 
reference to tlie sense ‘rustic’ of [lop 56,1 + Nott 
head, pate, noddle (or ?Vo//= Oliver): ef. also Ho- 
BALL.] The name of ashcpherd in Spenser’s Shep- 
herd’s Calendar: hencc, A countryman, rustic, boor. 

[1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. Argt., The speakers herein 
be Hobbinoll and Thenott, two shepheardes. 1579 EF. K. 
Gloss. Ibid. Jan., Hobbinol is a fained country name, 
whereby..seemeth to be hidden the person of some his very 
speciall and most familiar freend.] 1600 A/aides Aletam. 
iv. in Bullen O. P?. I. 149 So Hobinoll the plowman calls 
his dame. 1636 Heywoop Love's A/istris u. Wks. 1874 V. 
11g This hobinall, this rusticke, this base clowne. a 1652 
Brome Oucen & Conc. iv. v. Wks. 1873 II. 92 Indeed I do 
not like. .the countenances of these Hohnols. [1880 /xcye/. 
Brit. Xi. so1/1 To the student of Spenser he [Gabriel Har- 
vey] is familiar .. as the Hobbinol who wrote the poem pre- 
fixed to the ‘ Faerie Queen ’.] 

Hobbish (hg'bif), 2.1 rare. [f. Hos sd.1 + -188.] 
Of the nature of a ‘hob’ or rustic ; clownish. 

1823 Gr. Kennepy Axza Ross (1837)91 To associate with 
their rude hobbish boys. 

+ Ho’bbish, @.* Obs. rave. [f. //obb(es + -188.]} 
= HOBBESIAN, 

1704 E. Warp Dissent, Hypocr.12 Their Notions Machia- 
vilian, Hohbish, Draw Multitudes, because they're Mobbish. 

Hobbism (hg’biz’m).  [f. //obd(es (see Hospe- 
STAN) + -18M.] The philosophy or principles of 
Thomas Hobbes. 

1691 W. Nicuoits Anusw. Naked Gospet 90 A mixture of 
Platonism, Hobbism, and Sabellianism. 1706 HEARNE Col- 
lect. 26 Apr.(O. H.S.) I. 235 Ye... Scheme savours of Hob- 
bism. 1874 Green Short //ist. ix. § 1. 602 ‘Hobbism’ be- 
came, ere he [Thomas Hobbes] died, the popular synonym 
for irreligion and immorality, 

So Ho-bbist, an advocate or adherent of Hobbism, 
adisciple of Hobbes; a¢tr¢}. = HOBBESIAN. Hob- 
bistical a., of, pertaining to, or according to the 
Hobbists. Ho-bbize v. zxtr., to philosophize in 
the way of Hobbes. 

1681 Baxter Search Schism ii. 19 Swearers and Atheists, 
*Hobbists and wicked men are members of their Church. 
1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope (1806) II. 4, With all the 
malignity of a discontented Hobbist. 1857 Buckxre Civiliz. 
1. vii. 357 Every inan who ventured to think for himself was 
stigmatized as a Hobbist, or as it was sometimes called 
a Hobbian. 1874 Green Short Hist, ix. § 1.602 The Hob- 
bist philosophy. 1754 Epwarps Freed. H7il/1v. vii. 238 He 
only acts by an *Hobbistical Fatality. 1696 J. Eowarps 
Demonstr. Exist. God u.109 We must not surmise that this 
great man began to *Hobbize. é 

Hobbits, var. Howitz Ods., a howitzer. 

Hobble (heb’l), v. Also 4 hobelen, 4-8 hoble, 
5 hobyll, 6 hobbil, -yll. [Recorded from 14th c.; 
app. cognate with Du. Aobdelen ‘to toss, rock from 
side to side, ride on a hobby-horse, halt, stammer, 
stutter’, which appears in 7ezhovutsta 1475 asa 
synonym of wyz/elex, ‘hoblen, volutare, volvere’, 
and is taken as dim. of obben to toss or rock (as a 
boat on the billows): cf. sense 1. 


[perh. a phonetic var. of 


HOBBLE. 


Cf. also High Germ. dial. Zoffcin, in Bavaria, to move up 
and down like a bad rider on a trotting horse, in Switz. to 
make clownish jumps, also, to jolt, as a cart over stones, 
iterative of /ofpen to hop, referred by some to an original 
*hobbén, by-form of *hoppéntohop(Paul & Br. Beitr. 1X.163). 
But both form- and sense-history offer many obscurities ; 
in particular, it may be doubted whether some of the trans, 
senses really belong to the same word.] 

l. ixtr. To move unsteadily up and down in 
riding, floating, etc. ; to rise and fall on the surge, 
as a boat ; to rock from side to side, to wabble. 

13.. Sir Tristr. 1161 Tristremes schip was 3are. Pe hauen 
he gan outfare .. Nizen woukes and mare He hobled vp 
and doun; A wind to wil him bare To..an hauen in irland, 
1375 Barsour Sruce iv. 447 Thai .. held thame thair so 
lang hobland, That of thre batis drownyt twa. 1545 AsCHAM 
Toxoph. (Arb.) 133 Yf the shafte be lyght, it wy! starte, if 
it be heuye, it wil hoble. @1605 Montcomerie Flyting w. 
Polwart 279 On Alhallow euen, When our good nighbours 
doe ryd..Some hobland on ane hempstalke, hoveand to the 
hight. 1813-17 Cocan Eth, Quest. Note B (R.), His hoop 
. If it hobbles in its motion, upon perfectly level ground, 
it cannot be a perfect circle. 

. To walk with an unsteady rising and falling 
gait, as one whose limbs give way under him; to 
walk lamely and with difficulty ; to limp. 

1362 Lanct. P, P/. A. t 113 Out: of heuené in-to helle 
hobleden faste. c1394 P. P2. Crede 106 We haunten none 
tauernes ne hobelen abouten; At marketts & myracles we 
medleb vs nevere. c1460 Jowwneley A/yst. (E. E. T.S.) 
xvii. 6 Lol so I hobyll all on held, What vnethes may I 
walk for eld. 1508 Dunsar Flyting w. Aennedie 212 Upoun 
thy botingis hobland hard as horne. 1530 Patscr. 586/1, 
I hoble, or halte, or lomber, as a horse dothe. 1601 
? Marston Pasguil & Kath, 1. 136 Some old Beldame hob- 
bling ore my graue. 1666 Lond, Gaz. 3 Sept., Many 
cripples were seen hobbling about not knowing which way 
to go. 1728 Morcan Algvers I. iv. 99 In stony ways the 
poor creatures [camels] hobble very much. 178: Map. 
D’Arsiay Left. 15 May, 1 now hobble about the garden 
with a stick. 1871 L. Sternen Playgr. Europe xii, The 
-.old gentleman..now hobbles about on rheumatic joints. 

b. To dance, to bob (with an implication of 
clumsiness or imperfection). Also ¢vans. 

(Cf. the Germ. dial. equivalents above.] 

1535 Lynpresay Satyre 5624 Menstrell, blaw vp ane brawll 
of France; Let se quha hobbils best. 1712 Bupcett Sfect. 
No. 301 #1 The same Folly .. makes Clodius, who was 
a celebrated Dancer at five and twenty, still love to hobble 
in a Minuet, tho’ he is past Threescore. 1753 Foote /ng. 
in Paris u. Wks. 1799 1. 48 I'll just hobble over a minuet 
By way ofexercise. 1762 GoLpsm Cyré. HW. Ixxviii, At sixty 
(she) shall hobble a rigadoon when she can scarcely hobble 
out without a crutch. 

3. fig. To proceed irregularly and haltingly in 
action or spcech ; (of verse) to have an irregular 
or halting rhythm, to ‘limp’. Also ¢vazs. to utter 
haltingly. 

15zz SKELTON Hi”hy xat to Court 523 His Latyne tonge 
dothe hobbyll, He doth but cloute and cobbill In Tullis 
faculte. a1568 Ascuam Scholem. 1. \Arb.) 146 Carmen 
Exaimetrum doth rather trotte & hoble, than runne smothly 
in our English tong. 1645 Mitton Coldast. Wks. (1851) 351 
His first Argument, all but what hobbles to no purpos is 
this, 1727 Prior Aédma 1. 162 While you Pindaric truths 
rehearse, She hobbles in alternate verse. ¢180z CANNING 
Poet, Wks, (1827) 45 When his speeches hobble vilely, What 
‘Hear hims’ burst from brother Hiley. 1813 Hosnouse 
Journ, Albania (ed. 2} 1000 The Caimacam .. proceeded to 
speak to the Ambassador, hut hobbled repeatedly, and was 
prompted .. by the Grand Signior. /é2d. 1001 ‘The Caima- 
cam..began hobbling another speech. é 

4. /rans. To embarrass, perplex, foil, nonplus: 
in Se. Aabble. 

176z Gotpsa. Cit, IV. cxix, I could give no account of 
myself (that was the thing that always hobbled me). a 1823 
in Byron Fuax x1, xix. mote, You'll be hobbled in making 
a Clout. 1825 Jamieson, //adéd/e, to confuse, or reduce to 
astate of perplexity, Kors. Tobe habbled,to be perplexed 
or nonplussed, to be foiled in any undertaking, ibid. 

5. slang. To take into custody, ‘nab’. 

3812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., /lobbted, taken up, or in 
custody. 

6. To cause to hobble or limp. /2¢. and fg. 

1870 Lowett Study tWind., Chauccr (1886) 243 Sometimes 
they thrust in a word or words that hobble the verse. 1897 
Mary Kuincstry HV. Africa 109 On his feet are a pair of 
ammunition boots that fairly hobble him. 

7. Totie or fasten togethcr the legs of (a horse 
or other beast) to prevent it from straying, kicking, 
etc. [In this sense Hoppie occurs earlier. 

3831 R. Cox Adv. Cotumb. Riv. 1.155 note, Their two 
fore legs were tied together. This we called hoddling. 1835 
W. Irvine Crayon AMisc., Tour Prairies xi. (1863) 61 ‘he 
horses were now hobbled, that is to say, their fore legs were 
fettered with cords or leathern straps. 1835 J. P. KENNEDY 
Horse Shoe R, xvii, (1860) 206 The horses were hobbled, by 
a cord from the fore to the hind foot. 1892 E. Reeves 
Homeward Bound 211 Hundreds of cattle lying down, 
their fore legs hobbled with rope. 

Hence Hobbled Z//. a. (in sense 7). 

1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xi, What tramp children 
do I see here.. making a toy of the hobbled old horse? 1878 
Miss Brappon Ofen Verid. xlv. 302 [She] had hung upon 
him like a log on a hobbled donkey. 


Hobble (hgb'l), sd. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The action of hobbling; an uneven, clumsy, 
infirm gait, with sinking and rising of the body. 
Also fig. of utterance. . ' 

1727 Swirt Gulliver 1. iv, We can, plainly discover one of 
his heels higher than the other; which gives him a hobble 
in his gait. 1730 Cuestrre. Leté. (1774) LIE. 42 There is 
still a considerable hitch or hobble in your enunciation. 
1871 C. Gipson Lack of Goldi, His pace was a species of 
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HOBBLE-BUSH. 


hobble. 1874 Woop Nas. /ist.7 The walk of the Orang- 
outan is little better than an awkward hobble. 

2. fig. An awkward or perplexing situation from 
whtch extrication is difficult. dial. and collog. In 
Se, habéle, a difficulty, a perplexity. 

1778 Asut, //obdle,..a kind of blunder. 1776 Foote Cafu- 
chin ut, Vake care what you say! you see what a hobble 
we had like to have got into. 1799 G. Wasuincton Lett. 
Writ. 1893 XIV. 193, 1 think you Wise men of the East, 
have got yourselves in a hobble. 1807 ‘aNnauiLe Poems 
41 (Jam.) Else, like the hero of our fable, We’ll oft be 
plunged into a habble. 1820 Byron Slucs i. 64 Pray get 
out of this hobble as fast as you can. 1866 Sat. Rev. 10 
Nov. 575 We had got into such a hobble, there really 
seemed no way out of it save by betaking ourselves to 
spiritual weapons. 

. A rope, strap, clog, or other apparatus used 
for hobbling a horse or other beast (sce HoBBLE 
D.7); transf.a fetter; = Hoppxe sb.! Usually in p/.) 

183 Youatt Horse vii, (1847) 158 The Horse must be cast 
and secured, and the limb .. removed from the hobbles and 
extended. 1842-4 H. Srernens B&, of Farm (1849) 1. 525/1 
The hobbles are then placed on the hind fetlocks [of the 
cow} to keep the heels down. 1850 Sueptey /. Fuirlega 
li. 449 A picturesque donkey, whose fore-feet being fastened 
together by..‘hobbles’, advanced by a series of jumps. 

Ho‘bble-bush. The North American Way- 
faring-tree, Viburnum lantanoides, a small shrub 
with cymes of white llowers and purple berries. 

3842 Loupon Encycl. Trees § Shrubs 520. 1858 Tuoreau 
Afaine VW, ii. (1894) 116 The mountain-ash ‘was now ver 
handsonie, as also the wayfarer’s-tree or hobble-bush, wih 
its ripe purple berries mixed with red. 


Hobbledehoy (hg'b'ld/hoi), hobbadehoy 
(he'ba-), hobbedehoy (hp'bi-). colloy. Forms: 
a. 6 hobledehoye, 8-9 hobble-de-hoy, hob- 
blede-, 9 hobbledyhoy; 8-9 hob(b)letehoy, 
hobblety-hoy. 8. 6 hobbard de hoy, habber 
de hoy, 7 hab(b)erdehoy, hoberdihoye, hob- 
berdy-hoy, hober-de-hoy(e, hubber de hoy, 
9 hobberdehoy. yy. 7 hobet-a-hoy, hobody- 
hoye, 8 hobedihoy, hobby de hoy, S-g hobby- 
dehoy, g hobby-de-hoy, hobide-, hobada-, 
hobbydy-, hobbade-, hobbady-, hobbede-, hob- 
bedyhoy, hobbety-, hobbity-hoy. [A colloquial 
word of unsettled form and uncertain origin. Onc 
instance in hod/e- occursin 1549; otherwise hober-, 
hobber-, are the prevailing forms before 1700; these, 
with the forms in hobe-, hobby-, suggest that the 
word is analogousin strncturcto /foberdidance, Hob- 
bididance, and /fobily-booby, q.v.:cf.also operon. 
Some of the variants are evidently due to the effort 
of popular etymology to put some sense into an odd 
and absurd-looking word. It is now perh. most 
frequently associated with 4o46/e, and taken to have 
ludicrous reference to an awkward and elumsy gait. 

The word has been often discussed: see Ray, Jamieson, 
Forby, Skeat sin PAtlol. Trans. 1885-6, 302). “The form 
has naturally suggested a French origin. Jamieson held 
that ‘hoberdehoy has been unduubtedly borrowed from the 
French’, and suggested, for first part, F. Aobercau, hobrean 
hobby (the hawk}, also ‘petit gentilhomme campagnard’ 
Littré), according to Dict. Trévou x, ‘also applied to those 
who are apprentices or novices in the world’, But no 
confirmatory evidence has been found in French or even in 
Anglo. French.] 

TA youth at the age between boyhood and man- 
hood, a:stripling ; es. a clumsy or awkward youth. 

a. 1§40 [see c. below}. 1723 SteELe Consc. Lovers ui. i, 
I was then a Hobble-de-hoy, and you a pretty little tight 
Girl. 1738 Swier Pol. Convers. 1. Wks. 1766 XI. 158 Why 
he’s a mere hobbledehoy, neither a inan nor a boy, 1821 
Blackw, Mag. X. 571/1 The squire and his good lady. .fol- 
lowed by a dozen hoydens and hobbletehoys. 1841 L. Hunt 
Seer (1864) 11, I was then a little hobble-de-hoy. 1874 L. 
STEPHEN Hours in Library (1892) 1. v. 172 Her awkward 
hobbledehoy of a son offends against the proprieties. 1891 
Pall Mall G, 25 June 3/1 There is nowadays an immense 
puolic of hobbledehoys—of all ages—~and there are even men 
of culture and eran ep aty who take a perverse pleasure 
in affecting hobbledehoyhood. 

B. 1573 Tusser Hus, Ix. (1878) 138 The first seuen yeers 
bring vp as a childe, The next to learning, for waxing too 
wilde. The next keepe vnder sir hobbard de hoy, The next 
a man no longer a boy. 1611 J. Davies Sco. Folly Wks. 
1878 II. 32/2 Peace lowing cow-babe, lubberly-hobberdy-hoy. 
1637 Brian Prsse-Proph. (1679) 48 His Hubber de hoy, 
which is his man-boy, or half a man, and half a boy. 1648 
Hexuam Dutch Dict., Een jong manneken, a young Boy, 
a Habberdehoy, or a Stripling. 

y. 1638 Forp Fancres wv. i. Wks. 1869 II. 293 This gelded 
hobet-a-hoy is a corrupted pander, 1750 W. Etuis .Vod. 
Husband. V1.1. 149 What we call in the Country a Hobby 
de Hoy, between a Man and a Boy. ax8as Forsy 'oc. 
E. Anglia, Hobidehay, a lad spnisaching tomanhood. 1828 
Craven Dial. Hobbity-Hoy. 1863 Miss Brappon Eleanor's 
Vict. I. x. 193 A gaunt, long-legged hobadahoy of eighteen. 

b. fransf. (In quot. 1702, 2a mongrel or nonde- 
script affatr.) 

1678 ‘I’. Jones Heart & Right Sov, 118 Some ho-body 
hoyes, and no right sons of the one church or of the other. 
1702 Secret Mercury 9 Sept. in Hone Every-day Bk. (1826) 
I, 1240 Enter a hobletehoy of a dance, and Dogget, in old 
woinan’s petticoats and red waistcoat. 1822 Lame Elia 
Ser. 1. Roast Pig, Things between pig and pork—those 
bobby Ge hoys. 186: C. Boner Forest Creatures 12 They 
(young wild boars} are either the babes and sucklings of the 
present or the bobberdehoys of the last year. 

ec. atirib, 
1540 Parscrave tr. Fullonius' Acolastus 1. i, Theyr hoble- 
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dehoye tyme .. the yeres that one is neyther a man nor 
aboye. 1848 THackeray Sk. of Snobs 1, Mrs. Chuff's hobta- 
dehoy footboy. 1886 LE ai Idle Thoughts (1889) 101 A 
mau rarely carries his shyness past the hobbledehoy period. 


2. Locally applied by children to a large clumsy 


top. (Cf. Hlopnier 2 2.) 

182g Lrockett s.v., Children call a large unmanageable 
top, a hobblety-hoy. 

IIence Hobbledehoy dom, the condition of a 
hobbledehoy; also concr. hobbledehoys collectively. 
Hobbledehoy"hood, the age or condition of a 
hobbledehoy, adolescence. Hobbledehoy ish a., 
like a hobbledehoy. Hobbledehoy-ism, the con- 
dition or character of a hobbledehoy. 

1876 F. E. Troviore Charming Fellow 1. vi. 69 The period 
of *hobbledchoydom. 1889 T. A. Guturie /ariah 11. vii, 
The bobble-de-hoydom of that village..had assembled. 1836 
Black. Mag. XX XIX. 483 Enquirics into the exact period 
of Athenian *hobble-de-hoyhood. a 1863 nackeray Fatal 
Boots iv, From boyhood until hobbadyhoyhood—from four- 
teen until seventeen. 1812G. Cotman et. Vagaries (1814) 
12 When Master Daw full fourteen years had told, He grew 
as itis terined, *hobbedyhoy-ish. 1874 Bursanp Ay time 
xxvi, 236 In a rude, shy, hobbledchoyish way. 1837 .Vew 
Alonthly Mag. L. 123 They feel themselves springing into 
*hobbledyhoyism. 1864 //omeward Mail 2 Aug. 665 It is 
an unfailing characteristic of hobbledehoyisn: to dress and 
to talk like a man, before thinking and acting as a man, 


Hobbler ! (hg blaz). Ofs. exc. //ist. Forms: 
4-9 hobler, hobeler, hobiler, 4 hoblur, (4 hob- 
iner), 5 hobyler, | //:s/. 6 hobellar, hobbiler, 
8 hobelar, 9 hobbelar, hobiller, hobelour , 9 
hobbler. [In AngloFr. Aodeleor, -lour, also hobe- 
ler, hobler Godef.), in med.L. hobellarius, hober- 
drius (Du Cange), a deriv. of hobs, hobin, \lospy 
56.1, app. of irregular formation.]} 

1. A retainer bound to maintain a hobby for mili- 
tary service; a soldier who rode a hobby, a light 


horseman. Oés. exc. f/ts2. 

€ 1308 Pol, Songs (Camden) 196 And thos hoblurs, name- 
lich, hat husbond benimeth eri of grund. (2325 in Ca/end. 
Rotul. Patent, (1802) 96 De Hobelariis eligendis, apud Beau- 
lieu 4° April.) 1375 Bbaksour Bruce xt.110 And fifty thousand 
of archerys IIe had, forouten the hoblerys. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. cxcii. 169 The Englysshmen fled bytwene the 
hobylers and the grete hoost. 1577-87 HoninsurD Scot. 
Chron. (1805) 11. 20 Of such armed men as they called 
hoblers set forth by the borrowes and good townes twentie 
thousand. 1612 Davies JVAy /reland etc. (1787) 25 Twenty 
hoblers, armed (the Irish horsemen were so called, because 
they served on hobbies), 1651 N. Bacon Disc, Gort. Eng, 
tt. xi. (1739) 59 By Hoblers, meaning those now called light 
Horse-inen. 1736 Carte Ormonde 1). 395 The Irish armies 
consisted of Hoblers which were their horse) and Kearnes 
which were their foot. 1872 E. W. Ropertson Hist, Ess. 
Introd. 19 Richard de Burgh was ordered to forward from 
Ireland 300 Hobelers for service in the Scottish wars. 

q Erron. used for hodédy. 

1828 Scorr /. .V. Perth viii, I guess him, by his trotting 
hobbler..to be the follower of some of the southland lords. 
/bid., While he himself 1emounted his hobbler, 

+2. (See quots.) Ods. 

157. Lamparve in Strute Antig. Eng. (1775) 11. 34 The 
hobbilers were aunciently suche men as in time of daunger 
rode in poste from place to place, to give notice thereof upon 
hobbyes, or nagges ; whereof the name of hobbilers was given 
to thein. 1659 E. Leicn Eng. Descr. 85 The whole Countrey 
(Isle of Wight] is divided into eleven parts, and every of them 
hath their .. Posts also or Runners, whom by an old name, 
grown almost out of use, they terme still Hoblers, who 
presently give intelligence of all occurrents to the Captain 
and Governour of the Isle. 

3. Comb, Hobbler-archer, an archer mounted 
on a light horse. 

(1364 Chron. Will, Thorn in Twysden Scripfores Decem 
(1652) 2140 Pro hoberariis sagittartis inveniendis et suste- 
nandis. /dé¢d., Praedictos hobilartos sagittarios.} 1786 GkosE 
Milit. Antig. (1801) 1. 1c8 Sometimes archers were mounted 
on light horses, whence they were stiled hobiler archers. 

Hobbler? (hpblaz).  [f. Hoppe v. + -ER?, 
(But sense 3 may be a distinct word.)] 

1. A person that hobbles in his gait. 

¢ 1665 Roxb. Ball. (1888) VI. 498 But now my resolve was 
never to trouble her, Or venture my carkis with such a blind 
hobbler. 

+2. Achild’s top that wabbles or spins unsteadily. 
Hence (app.) Aodler’s hole, hobler-hole, hoblies hole, 
?a hole into which such a top was thrown, as a 
mark to be aimed at. Oés. 

1594 Lyty AMoth. Bomb. vy. iii, Rather than I'le lead 
this life, 1 le throw my fiddle into the leads for a hobler. 
1609 ARMIN Jfaids of ore-Cl. (1880) 87 Now Iohn, i'le cry 


first. And i'le cry lagge. I was in hoblies hole. 1633 B. 
Joxson Tale Tuéb i. iv, 1 had whipp’d ‘hem all, like tops 
In Lent, and hurl'd ‘hem into Hoblers-hole; Or the next 
ditch. 1686 W. pve Britaine Hum, Pred. xix. 85 Like a 
Top, which hath been for a long time scourged, and run 
well, yet at last to be lodged up for a Hobler. 1847-78 
Haretwei., Hobler-hole, the hinder-hole ata boy’s game. 
b. ¢ransf. A person that vacillates or ‘ wabbles’. 

1575 Gascoicne Glasse Govt. 1. i. Pcems 1870 II. 22 Shall 
I be cast vp for a hobler then? I am sure I was neuer yet 
vutrusty to any of you both. 

3. a. An unlicensed pilot, on some parts of the 
coast of England: =HovetLert. b. Aman who 
undertakes the moving or transporting of vessels 
in and out of dock; a man employed in towing 

| vessels by a rope on land. /oca/. ec. A casual la- 
bourer employed at qnays, docks, ete. /oca/. 
+ 3838 HoLroway Dict. Provinc., Hobblers, men employed 


| 


| 


| 
| 


HOBBY. 


in towing vessels by a rope on the land, Somerset. 1840 
Makrvar Poor Jack xxvi, Vhose pilots who ply in the Chan. 
nel are called Hoblers. 1851 in /d/ustr. Lome News (1854) 
5 Aug. 118 Occupations of the people, Hobler,lumper. 1867 
Ssvtu Saslor's Word-bh., Hobbler,..an unlicensed pilot. . 
Also, a man on land employed in towing a vessel by a roe. 
1885 Jorn. Post Auy., The men were all paid off, and four 
hobblers were engaged to perform tle necessary work while 
the vessel remained in port. 1886 Life //, S. Brown i. (1887) 
5 An Irishman, who was a hobbler on the quay. 

Hobbleshaw, -shew, -show: see HuBBLE- 
SHOW, 

Hobbling (hg'blin), v4/. 56. [f. HopBLe v. + 
-1nG1,]_ ‘The aetion of the verb 1IOBBLE, q.v. 

1535 Lynnesay Satyre 4425 With hobling of jour hippis. 
1754 Ricttarpson Grancdison V1. xxviii. 175 The hobbling it 
will cause iu the reading will inake it worse. 1867 GaRVitLD 
in Century Mag. (1884) Jan. 417/2 That distressful hobbling 
which marks the mass of Par;iamentary speakers. 


Hobbling, f//.@.1 [f.as pree. + -1nc 2.) That 
hobbles ; characterized by hobbling: see the verb. 

1545 Ascuam JoxropA. ti. (Arb.) 126 That shafte whiche 
one yeare for a man is to lyghte and scuddinge, for the same 
selfe nian the next yeare may chaunce be to heuy and hob- 
blynge. 1615 Bepwrcee /uder Assurat, O iv, A kind of rude 
Poeme, or hobbling kind of rythme. 1676 Wycuertey 77. 
Dealer nu. Wks. (Reldg.) 118/1 Thou withered, hobbling, dis- 
torted cripple. 1717 Prior Adma in. 144 In smocth-pac’d 
verse, or huobbling prose. 1777 Sutrtpan Sch, Scant. iv. i, 
Justice is an old, lame, hobling beldam. 1826 Scott It’cocdst, 
xxxvill, A stiff, rheumatic, hobbling gait. 

Ilence Ho-bblingly adv., with a hobbling pace 


or movement; lamely. 

1607 R.C. tr. Esticune’s World Wond. 238 They neither 
cared for rime nor reason, neither repaid they how hob- 
lingly they (their verses] ranne. 1668 H. More Div. Vial, 
II. 282, 347. 1833 /raser's Mag. VIII. 64 He.. walks 
hobblingly upon three legs. 


Hobbling, ff/.a.2_ [Related to Hopsirr? 3.] 
In Hobéling pilot = MosBLer? 3a, HoveLLenr 1. 
So hobbling boal=WOVELLER 2. 

189: Labour Commission Gloss., [fobbling Pilot, a pilot 
who has the necessary marine knowledge but no licence 
froin the Board of Trade. 1891 Wanch. Exam. 24 Dec. 84 
The officer.. hailed a hobbling boat and went ashore. 


Hobbly (hebli), a. dia/. [f. Mopse sé. or vd. 
+-y. Cf. Du. hobseligknobby, craggy, rugged, cen 
hobbelice weg a rugged road.) Rough, uneven. 

a 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Hobbly, rough; uneven ; full 
of hobbles. 1825 Brockett s.v., A hobbly road. 

Hobby (bg'bi), sé. Forms: 4 hobyn, 5-7 
hoby, 6 hobye, hobbie, 7 hobbey, 6- hobby. 
(ME. Aodby, hoby, in OF. hobin, hobi, haubby, 
whence mod.F. audin, It. udbino. 

The OF r. was adopted from English, where the word ts app. 
native. In all probability it is the by-nan.e //obin, //obly, 
var. of Nobin, Robbie: see Mops sé.1. According to Bp. 
Kennett (1695) Gloss. to Paroch, an s.v. Hobelers, ‘Our 
ploughmen to some one of their cart-horses generally give 
the name of //odin, the very word which Phil. Comines 
[a 1509] uses, //is#, vi. vil. Another by-form of the same 
name, Dosein, has become a generic naine for a cart-horse. 
Cf. also Dicky, Donkey, Neddy, Cuddy, names for the ass.] 

1. A small or middle-sized horse ; an ambling or 
pacing horse; a pony. Now /st., arch., or dial. 

In early times Aobdies are chiefly referred to as of Irish 
breed; in later times, also, as Welsh or Scotch. 

1375 Barvour Bruce xiv. 68 Hobynis, that war stekit thar, 
Rermt and flang..And kest thame that apon thame raid. 
c 1400 Kel, Ant. 11. 23 An lyrysch man, Uppone his hoby. 
1547 Boorne /atrod. Knowl. ini. (1870) 131, 1 am an Iryshe 
man..I can kepea Hobby. 1602 2nd Jt. Return Jr. Par- 
nass. U. iii. 647, 1 will..buy an ambling hobby for mi fayre. 
Jéid, v. 775 Hath the groome saddled my hunting hobby? 
1611 Cotcr., //obin, a Hobbie; a little ainbling (and 
shorne-maned) horse. 1652-62 HeyiLin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 220 
Hobbies. .afterwards became a common name for all Nags 
or Geldings. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2340/4 Stolen..a black 
Welsh Hobby, near 13 hand. a1j00o B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Scotch-hobby, a little sorry, scrubbed, low Horse of 
that Country. ¢19730 Burt Lett, N. Scott, (1760) II. xvi. 30 
The little Highland Hobbies, when they find themselves 
bogged, will lie still. 1732 Gentlem. Guide to Cattle (ed. 2) 
265 A Turk for the Sire, a Scotch Powny, or the Irish Hobby, 
for Dam, 1804 Chron. in Ann. Keg. 502/2 Sir William Kemp 
Bart.. .was riding on a hobby from which he fell and expired 
on the spot. 185a Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) Il. xviit. 193 
The chiefs and cavalry, both Irish and Anglo-Irish, bad 
small light horses called bobbies. : 

+2. = HoBpBy-HORSE 2. Obs. or Hist, 

1760 Tottett in Shaks. Plays (1813) XI. 439 Our Hobby 
is a spiriaed horse of pasteboard, in which the master dances 
and displays tricks of legerdemain. 1820 Scotr Adéot xv, 
Prance, hobby—hiss, dragon, and halloo boys! 

3. =HosBBy-HORSE 4. (In quot. 1860 with play 


on sense §.) 

1689 Prior Ef. to F. Shepherd go But leap pro dibttu, and 
scout On horse called Hobby, or without. 1748 SHENSTONE 
Ode Memory viii, Bring the hobby I bestrode, When pleas‘d, 
in many a sportive ring Around the room f jovial rode. 
1860 Punch XXXIX. 95 Alaster John Russell. © Please, 
Pam, find room for this“ Vas/‘er Pam (the big boy of the 
school). ‘ No, certainly not. You must leave that old hobby 
of yours behind’. . f 

+4. A kind of velocipede, introduced in 1818, 
on which the rider propelled himself by pushing 
the ground with the point of each foot alternately: 


=Danpy-HorsE. Obs. exe. Hest. 

1819 Cartcature in Miss Millard's Catal. (1895) Jan, 19 
The Newe Long Back’d Hobby made to carry three with- 
out Kicking. 1819 Alorning Chron. 13 May Advt., The 
Velocimanipede, or Ladies Hobby ..a Machine to cary 
One, Two, or Three Persons. 


HOBBY. 


5. A favourite occupation or topic, pursucd 
merely for the amusement or interest that it affords, 
and which is compared to the riding of a toy horse 
(sense 3); an individual pursuit to which a person 
is devoted (in the speaker’s opinion) out of propor- 
tion to its real importance. Formerly Hoppy- 


HORSE (sense 6). 

1816 Scorr Aniéig. xi, 1 quarrel with no man’s hobby. 
1823 — Peveril x, The pleasure of being allowed to ride 
cne’s hobby in peace and quiet. 1857 Hucurs Yom Brown 
u1. ii, He’s on one of his pet hobbies. 1874 Sayce Compar. 
Philol, viii, 3x2 Transgress the boundaries of scientific 
evidence, and incur the charge of riding a hobby too hard. 
1880 L. STEPHEN Pofe vi. 139 His [Lord Oxford's] famous 


library was one of his special hobbies, 

6. atirib. and Comb., as hobby-groom, -monger, 
-rider, riding; +hobby-headed a., explained by 
Weber ‘ shag-headed, as an Irish hobby’. 

1737 List Govt. Officers in Chamberlayne's St. Gt. Brit. 
i. 241, 3 *Hobby Grooms. 1836 Mrs. Parenpiek Crt. Q. 
Charlotte (1887) 11. 194 The Hobby groom was,.sent off to 
London. 1613 Beaum. & Fr. Coxcomb u. iti, Oh, you 
*hobby headed Raskal, I'le have you flead. 1866 Wuirrte 
Char. & Charac. Men 45 The *hobby-monger is the only 
perfect..bore. 1883 Times 18 Aug. 9’2 The whole tribe of 
crotchet-mongers and *hobby-riders. ; 

Ilence Ho‘bbyism, pursuit of or devotion to 
hobbies (see 5). Ho'bbyist, a person devoted to 
ahobby. Hobbyless a., having no hobby. 

1846 Ecclesiologist V1. 176 [Brass-rubbing] burdens Eccle- 
siology with the *hobbyism of an amosing trifle. 1871 
NapHeys Prev. & Cure Dis. ut. ix. 955 The pernicious 
counsel of some “hobbyist. 1892 Daily News 17 Feb. 3/1 
The philatelists or collectors of postage-stamps, like nearly 
all other hobbyists, have long had their association, 1870 
Sat. Rev. 4 June 730/2 How many *hobbyless wretches are 
slill crawling about the world? 

Hobby (he'bi), 52.2 Forms: 5 hobey(e, 5-7 
hoby, 6 hobie, 6~7 hobbie, hobbey, 5- hobby. 
[a. OF. odd, hobet, med.L. hobétus, dim. of ode 
the same bird; other diminutives were OF. Aode/, 
hobert, hoberet, mod.F¥. hobereau. According to 
Darmesteter, perh. derived from OF. hoder to move, 
stir, bestir oneself: cf. Du. Aodden under HoBBLE v.] 

A small specics of falcon, Falco subbuteo, for- 
merly flown at larks and other small birds. 

c1go Promp, Parv. 242/1 Hoby, hawke, alandarius, 
alictus. 1485 Bk, St. Albans Diva, Ther is an Hoby. And 
that hauke is for a yong man. 1588 Greene Pandosto (1607) 
28 No bastard Hawke must soare so high as the Hobby, 
1642 Fuller Answ, Ferne To Rdr, 1 Be not like a Larke, 
dared into the net by a painted Hobby of pretended Con- 
science. 1678 Marve.t. Growth Popery 10 As ridiculous... 
as for a Larke to dare the Hobby. 1828 Sir J.S. Sesricut 
Observ. Hawking 45 The merlin and the hobby both breed 
in England. ; 

b. Comb., as hobby-like adj. or adv.; hobby- 
bird dial., name for the wryneck (Swainson) ; 
hobby-hawk, samc as hobiy; hobby-owl dial, 
name for the barn owl (Swainson), 

1570 Levins Afanif. 44/33 An Hobyhauke, a/audarius. 
1628 Witner Brit. Rememb, Pref. 123 She dares not onely, 
Hobby-like, make wing At Dorrs and Butterflyes. 

+ Hobby,v. Obs. [f. Honsy sd.-] intr. To 
hawk with a hobby. 

¢ 131430 Lyoc. A/in. J’oems (Percy Soc.) 203 On hobying 
whan she lyst to fare. 1526 Sketton J/agny/, Wks. (Dyce) 
I, 276, 1 wolde hauke whylest my hede dyd warke, So 
I myght hobby for suche a lusty larke. 

Hobby-horse. [f. llousy s.1+ Honse.] 

+1. A kind of horse: =llonsy sd... 1. Ods. 

1598 Frorto, I’stno, a hobbie horse, such as Ireland 
breedeth. 1609 Dekker Gill's /lorne-bk. v. (1812) 130 At 
the doors, with their niasters’ hobhy-horses, to ride to the 
new play. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair ut. iv. Wks. 
(Reldg.) 3212/1 A Carroch..with four pyed hobbyhorses, 

2. In the morris-dance, and on the stage (in 
burlcsques, pantomimes, etc.), a figure of a horsc, 
made of wickerwork, or other light material, fur- 
nishcd with a deep housing, and fastcned about the 
waist of one of the pcrformers, who cxecuted 
various antics in imitation of the movements of a 
skittish or spirited horse; also, the name of this 
performer in amorris-dance. Hence, 70 play (the) 
hobby-horse: also transf. and fig. 

1557 Churchw. Acc. St, Mary's in Coates //is!. Reading 
(1802 130 Item, payed to the Mynstrels and the Hobby- 
horse on May Day 3s. 1569 No‘tingham Rec. 1V. 132 Gevyn 
to tow mynstreles, and to them that did play with y* hoby 
horse, xijd@. 1583 Stusurs Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 147 Then 
haue they their Hobby-horses, dragons and other Antiques. 
1599 B. Jonson Zv, Afan out of Hum. i. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
37/1 ’Sblood ! you shall see hiin turn morrice-dancer, he has 
got him bells, a good suit, ande hobby-horse. 1645 Mitton 
Colast. Wks. (1851) 365 The word Politician is not us'd to his 
maw, and therupon he plaies the most notorious hobbihors, 
jJesting and frivking in the luxury of his nonsense. 1673 Dry- 
Den é pil, Uni. Oxford 14 Yourdelight Was there to see two 
hobby-horses fight. 1820 Scorr Aééot xiv, He performed 
the celebrated part of the hobby-horse, 1821 — Kenilw. 
xxxix, Captain boxe ..executed..a gambade, the like where- 
of had never been practised by two-legged hobbyhorse. 

+b. Prov. The hobby-horse ts forgol : a phrase 
app. taken from some old ballad. Ods. 


1588 Suaxs. L. LZ. L. in. i. 30 Brag. But O, butO. Boy. . 


The Hobbie-horse is forgot. 1600 Kemp Nine Dates Wond. 
Bib, With hey and ho, through thicke and thin, the hobhy 
horse quite forgotten. 1602 Suaks, f/amt. ut. ii. 142 Else 
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shall he suffer not thinking on, with the Hoby-horsse, whose 
Epitaph is, For 0, For o, the Hoby-horse is forgot. 1603 
B. Joxson Satyr Wks, (Rtldg.) 538/2 But see, the hobby’ 
horse is forgot. Fool, it must be your lot, ‘l’o supply his 
want with faces, And some other buffoon graces. 1609 
Old ileg of Herefordsh. for a Mayd Aartan in Halliw. 
Shaks. Wks. 1855 1V. 286 But looke you, who here comes: 
John Hunt the hobby-horse, wanting but three ofa hundred, 
‘twere time for hiin to forget himselfe, and sing, du¢ O, 
nothing, dat O, the hobbie-horse is forgotten. ax6as 
Fretcuer Homen Pleased 1v, i, Shall the hobby-horse be 
forgot then? 163: Draue Dutch. of Suff. Civb (N.), Ce 
Answer me, hobbihorse, which way crost he..? Yen. Who 
do you speake to, sir? We have forgot thé hobbihorse, 
+c. A hobby-horse dance. Ods, 

1670-98 Lassets Voy. /taly 1. 68 Women like those that 
danced anciently the Hobby-horse in Country Mummings. 
1779in Brand Pop. Antig. (1870) I. 285 We are come over 
the Mire and Moss; We dance an Hobby Horse; A Dragon 
you shall sce, And a wild Worm for to flee. 

+3, transf. a. A person who plays ridiculous 
antics; a frivolous or foolish fellow, jester, buffoon. 
b. A lustful person; a loose woman, prostitute. 

1588 Suaks. LZ. LZ. LZ. 1. i. 31 Cal’st thou my loue Hobbi- 
horse? 1599 — A/uch Ado in. ii. 75, 1 haue studied eight or 
nine wise words to speake to you, which these hobby-horses 
must not heare. 1604 — Of/. 1v.i. 160. 1609 B. Jonson 
Sil. Wom, w. ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 225/1 What a neighing 
Hobby-horse is this! a1616 Beaum. & Fu. Little Fr. 
Lawyer vy. i, Make ‘em tame fools and hobby-horses. 

4. A stick with a horse’s head which children be- 
stride as a toy horse. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie ut. xxiv. (Arb.) 286 King 
Agesilaus hauing a great sort of little children .. tooke a 
litde hobby horse of wood and bestrid it to keepe them in 
play. 1614 13. Jonson Barth. Fairi. Wks, (Rildg.) 310/2 Did 
you all think..that I had changed it in the fair, for hobby- 

orses? 1632 SHERWwoopD, A (childs) hobbie-horse, daston, ov 
cheval de bor's dun enfant. 1710 Brit. Apollo U1. No. 115. 
2/2 A Parcel of Hohby- Horses, Rattles and Pepny-Fiddles. 
1758 Jounson /dler No. 13 P 3 She saw lady Fondle’seldest 
son ride over a carpet with his hobby-horse all inire. 1827 
Hone /able-Bk. 1. 685 Astreet seller of hobby-horses—toys 
for the children of a hundred years ago. 

b. A wooden horse fixed on a ‘ merry-go-round’ 
ata fair. ec. A rocking-horse for the nursery. 

1741 Gray Leé. Poems(1775' 114 A Fair here is not a place 
where one eats gingerbread or rides upon hobby-horses. 
1842 S. C. Hace /reland 11. 340 The merry-go-rounds and 
hobby-horses ‘crammed’. 1894 T. Harpy Life’s Little 
Trontes 91 The gyrating personages and hobby-horses. 

+5. =Hopsy sb.1 4. Obs. exc. fist. 

1819 Gentil. Mag. Feb., A machine denominated the Pe- 
destrian Hobby-horse, invented by a Baron von Drais. .has 
been introduced into this country by a tradesman in Long 
Acre. 1819 (17 Apr.) Title of ’late Johnson's Pedestrian 
Hobby-horse Riding School, at 377Strand. 1819 Je Dandy 
& the Hobbyhorse 10 For this good turn The sweep would ride 
‘lhe hobby horse And Dandy’s pride. 1880 Scribner's Mag. 
Feb. 483 An old farmer... narrated how hie had seen the low 
‘hobby-horses” of fifty-nine years ago driven on English 
roads hy thrust of the toes on the ground. 1887 Bad. 
Libr., Cycling 59 The bicycle of the present day is a descen- 
dant in the right line of the ‘dandy’ or ‘hobby horse’ of 
1819. 1892 [see DaNnpy-HorseE]. 

6. A favourite pursuit or pastime ; = Hospy sd.} 
5. Now rare. 

1676 Hare Contempl. 1. 201 Almost every person hath 
some hobby horse or other wherein he prides hiinself, 1768 
Map. D'Arsiay Early Diary 17 July, 1 never pretend to 
be .. above having and indulging a Hobby Horse. a 1791 
Westey Serm, Ixxxiil, u. 2 Wks. 1811 IX. 434 Every one 
has (to use the cant term of the day..) Ars hobby-horse! 
Something that pleases the great boy for a few hours, 1817 
Corerince Brog. Lit. 43 Metaphysics and psychology have 
long been my hobhy-horse. 1867 Darwin in Life ¥ Lett. 
(1887) IN]. 134, I shall not make so much of my hobby-horse 
as I thought I could. 

7. altrib, and Comb., as hobby-horse dance 
(see scnsc 2); hobby-horse man, ho'bbyhorse- 
man, (a) aman who sells hobby-horses ; (4) aman 
who rode a ‘ hobby-horse ’ or dandy-horse (sce 5); 
(¢) a man who ‘ rides a hobby’ (see 6). 

1686 Prot Staffordsh. 434 Yhey had ..a sort of sport.. 
call’d the *Hobby-horse dance, from a person that carryed 
the image of a horse between his leggs, made of thin boards. 
1614 3. Jonson Barth. airy, i, | cannot find my ginger- 
bread wife nor my *hobby-horse man, in all the Fair now. 
1849 /’raser's Mag. XL. 417 Mr. Ellis really abuses these 
privileges of the hobbyhorseman. 1894 /ad/et 27 Oct. 663 
Taken up by small sectarians and hobbyhorsemen. 

Hence Ho'bby-horsev. z7éfr., to play the hobby- 
horse. Hobby-ho:rsical a. (Aumorous), belong- 
ing or devotcd to a ‘hobby-horse’ or hobby, 
crotchcty, whimsical; whence Hobby-ho'rsically 
alv, Wobby-ho'rsiness, devotion to a ‘hobby’. 

1636 W. Sampson Vow Breaker 1 iij, Shall the Major put 
me besides the hobby-horse? let him *hobhy-horse at home. 
1830 J. Savacr fist. Carhampton 583 A singular custom, 
called ‘ Hobby-horsing ’ prevails here [Minehead] on every 
first day of May. A number of young men..having. .made 
some grotesque figures..rudely resembling men, and horses 
with long tails..perambulate the town.. performing a variety 
ofantics. 1761 Sterne 77. Shandy III, xxii, The generous 
(tho’ *hobby-horsical) gallantry ofmy uncle. 1893 Brackiz in 
Westm, Gaz. 15 Mar. 9/1 We quarrel a bit—he ts so hobby- 
horsical, you can’t avoid it. 1759 STeRNE 7/7. Shandy 11. 
v, What he gained *Hobby-Horsically, as a body-servant. 
1771 G. Burns in Burns’ Wks. (1845) 184 note, Having 
.. become most hobby-horsicaily attached to the study of 
medicine, 188: Nafure XXIV. 161 Practical, and alto- 
gether free from *hobby-horsiness. 


Hobbyism, -ist, -less: see after HopBy 56.1 
Hobby-lantern = Hob-lanternz, Hos sd.1 4. 


HOB-MAN. 


Hobeler, -beller, etc., obs. ff. HoBBuer !. 

+ Hoberd. [?a.OF. Aobert hobby, hawk, or by- 
form of Aobert: cf. Hon sh.'] A term of reproach. 

¢1450 Cov. Alyst, (Shaks. Soc.) 179 Do howlott howtyn 
hoberd and heyn. /é¢@, 325 Jour thrust, sere hoberd, for to 
slake, Eyzil and galle here I the take. 

Hoberdehoy, obs. var. of HopBLEDEHOY. 

Hobgoblin (hp'bgpblin’, sd. (a.) Also 6-8 
-gobling. |f. Hop sd,! 2+ Gosiin.] 

1. A mischievous, tricksy imp or sprite; anothcr 
name for Puck or Robin Goodfellow; hence, a 
terrifying apparition, a bogy. 

1530 Patscr. 2313/2 Hobgoblyng, goblin, mazffe. 1567 
Drant Horace, Art Poetry R.), An ould wyfes chat, or tale 
Of wiches, buggs, and hobgoblings. 1584 R. Scor Discov. 
Witcher. vit. i. (1886) 105 Robin goodfellow and Hob gob- 
blin were as terrible..as hags and witches be now. 1590 
Suaks. Aids. N. ut. i. 40 ‘Those that Hobgoblin call you, 
and sweet Pucke, You do their worke, and they shall have 
good lucke. 1678 Bunyan P/gr.1 81 Now he saw the Hob- 
goblins, and Satyrs, and Dragons of the Pit, but. .after break 
of day they came not nigh. a1704 T. Brown Pratse 
Drunkenness Wks. 1730 1. 34 No hobgobblings or dancing 
fairies. 1791 Mrs. Rapcuirre Aom. Forest vii, Stories of 
ghosts and hobgoblins have always been admired and 
cherished by the vulgar. 1850 W. Irvine Goldsmith i. 20 
A huge misshapen hobgoblin used to bestride the house every 
evening with an immense pair of jack-boots. 

2. jig. An object which inspires superstitious 
dread or apprehension; a bogy, bugbear. 

1709 Steete Jatler No. 118 Pp 1 Some of the Deceased, 
who I thought had been laid quietly in their Graves, are 
such Hobgoblins in publick Assemblies. 1823 BexTHaM 
Not Paul 277 Putting an extinguisher upon this hobgoblin 
may have the serious geod effect, of calming a mass of dis- 
quietude. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Sed//-rel. Wks. (Bohn) I. 
24 A foolish consistency is the hobgoblip of litile minds, 

3. Aumorous, An animal that causes terror. 

1770 GRAY in Corr. w. NV. Nicholls (1843) 113 Here is Mr. 
Foljambe, has got a flying hobgoblin from the East Indies. 

4. attrzb. and adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with hobgoblins ; like a hobgoblin. 

1622S. Warp Life Fatlh Death (1627) 72 Phylosorhie.. 
hath laught them not to feare any such Hobgoblin spirits. 
1628 Wituer Syrit. Kememl, 11. 737 Those hobgoblin 
terrors of the grave. 1679 Drypen /yor/us Pref. 1, His 
language is as hobgoblin as his person. 1801 Mar. EpGe- 
wortn Gd. French Governess (1832) 153 ‘Lhe sorrows of 
Werter, or some of our fashionable hobgoblin romances. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 386 Frightening us like children 
with hobgoblin terrors. 

Hence (sonce-wds.) Hobgoblin v. ¢rans., to 
terrify or pursue as a hobgoblin, Hobgo*blinet, 
a little hobgoblin. Hobgo‘blinism, belief in hob- 
goblins. Hobgo-blinry, hobgoblin business. 

1615 Sir E. Hosy Currycomrbe iv. 153 Agonies, the feare 
whereof the Popes pecuniarie Hobgoblinets..did afterwards 
rayse. 1713 Darrect Gentlem. Instr. ui. xii. (ed. 5) 222 We 
have been Hobgoblin'd too long into Religion. 1799 Cors- 
RIDGE Left, (1895) 291 They believe that he hovers between 
heaven and earth, and at times hobgoblins his relations ull 
they perform it for him. 1836 Blackw. Alag. XL. 159 Vhe 
lower classes of Welsh were notorious for their faith in these 
loca! hobgoblinisms. 1843 Borrow Bite tn Spain xlvii. 271 
What do you mean by this foolish hobgoblinry? 1853 F. W. 
Newman Odes of Horace 56 Some regard this as a piece of 


hobgoblinry. 
Hobhouchin. 04s. or dial. Also -howchin. 


[f. Hop s4.1+ Tloucuix.] An owl. ; 

1682 N. O. Botlean's Lutvin iu. 126 If poor Hobhowchin 
puts you in this fearing. 1750 W. Exuis Afod. Husbandm. 
V. 11. 100 With us the Owl is called Hobhouchin, and makes 
a great hooping Noise or cry, many times in the Night. 

+Hobidy-booby. Obs. rare. [f. hobi-, hobbr-, 
as in hobbe-dehoy, hobli-didance: see Boosy.] 
? A scarecrow. 

1720 A/an's Treach. to Wom. (N.), His legs are distorted 
so..that he looks like a hobidy-booby, prop’d up with a 


couple of crooked billets, ; 
Hobie, obs. f. Hopsy. Hobiler, var. of llos- 


BLER!, Hobinoll, var. HoBBinouy Obs. 
Hobits, Hobitzer, var. How1tz, Howitzer. 
Ho'b-job, 5d. dial. and slang. [?f. Hop sd.1 1 
+ JoB.] orig. A clumsy unskilled job; hence 
app. 2 job of unskilled work, an odd job. Hence 
Hob-job v., Hob-jobber, Hob-jobbing. 

1857 Wricut Prov. Dict., Hob-job, a clumsy job. | 1873 
LB. Wavcu Gaol Cradle 123 ‘ Hob-jobbing’, to use the vividly 
descriptive phrase of his class in life, through thirteen 
months the lad somehow managed to appease. .the cravings 
of nature, /did., Days came in which there was a hob- 
jobber’s famine; no horses to hold, no parcels to carry. 
/bid. 133 Every day not less than seventy thousand boys 
and girls are actually ‘hob-jobbing about ’, utterly helpless, 
until they hob-job into gaols, penitentiaries, reformatories, 

+Hoble, v. Obs.rare—'. [? error for hobie, hoby, 
Hossy v.] za/7. To use a trammcl-net. é 

1530 Pasar. 586, I hoble, I tranell for larkes, 7é tremaille. 


(Cf. Dare v.? 5, quot. a 1556.1 
Hoble, obs. f. Honste. Hobleshew, var. of 


HussiesHow. Hoblies hole: see HOoBBLER ? 2 
+ Hoblin. Obs. nonce-wd. <A factitious variant 
of goblin, hobgoblin. , 
1755 T. Amory Afent, (1769) UH. 61 Be they.-hoblins or 
go 


lins, fairres or genii, 
Hoblob: see Hos sé.! 4. : 
+ Ho-b-man. Os. In Hob-man blind, the same 
as hodman- or Hoopman-blind, blind-man s-buff. 
1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd. in Hazl. Dodstey V11. 


HOBNAIL. 


364 ‘Tis Christmas sport Of Hob-man-blind, all blind, all 
seek to catch, All miss. 1609 Armin /fad. Jaylor (1880) 181 
The Doctor now at hob-man blinde, Begins to cast about, 
7 Heywoop Wise Wom, Lagsdon i. Wks. 1874 V. 310 
Why should | play at Hob-man blinde? 
Hobnail (hg-bné2'l), sé. [f. Hox 56.2 + Nat.) 
1. A nail with massive head and short tang, used 
for protecting the soles of heavy boots and shoes. 
1594 15¢ Pt. Contention 11843) 64, I beseech God thou maist 
fall into some smiths hand and be turn’d to hobnailes. rg 
B. Jonson £v. Man in Hui. t. iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 6/2 Allold 
iron, and rusty proverbs: a good commodity for some smith 
to make hob-nails of. 1607 Lleywoop Wom, Ailde w. Nindn. 
Wks. 1874 11. 95 They treade heavy where their Hob-nailes 
fall. ¢1700 Br. Kennett in Lansd. WS. 1033 If. 184 (190) 
ffob-nail, small short nail, witb a round head, used for the 
bottom of Plough-Men's shoes. 1804 AserNeTHY Surg. Obs, 
50 The sensation as if he was lying on a nuinber of hobnails. 
2. ¢ransf. A man who wears hobnailed shoes ; 
a tustic, clodhopper, clown. So //otnatls, as 


generic proper name. 

1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. (1851) 365 No antic hobnaile at 
a Morris, but is more hansomly facetious. 1684 Otway 
Atheist 1. i, Thou unconscionable HobnaiL 1705 Hickerin- 
Gite Prrestecr. 1. (1721) 17 Then, replied //0b-nails, how is 
it possible that there could be either Night or Day, when 
there was neither Sun, Moon, nor Stars? 1859 TuackeRay 
Virgin. 1. 353 Vroops of hobnails clumping to church. 

3. attrib. or adj, Clownish, rustic, boorish. 

1624 Gee Foot out of Snare in Somers Tracts (1810) I1 1. 
6 The first question that an hob-naile spectator made, 
hetore he would pay his penny .. was, Whether there be 
a devil and a foole in the play? 1628 EarLe A/icrocosm , 
Country Icllow (Arb) 50 llee.. bas sone thriftie Hobnayle 
Prouerbes to Clout his discourse. 1658 J. Ropinson Ludoxa 
Pref. 3 Barbarous and hobnail phrases. 

4, attrib. and Comb., as hobnail shoe; hobnaitl- 
proof adj.; bobnail liver: sce quot. 

1607 Rowtanps Dr. Merrie-man (1609) 4 Their Shooes 
were Hob-naile proofe, soundly bepegg’d. 1847 Buckstone 
Rough Diamond i, \tow I used to kick you in my hob-nail 
shoes! 1882 Quaw Dict. Med., Hobnail Liver, a name 
given toa cirrhotic liver, when it presents small promioences 
on its surface resembling hobnails. 

Ho'buail, w.  [f. prec. sb.J 

1. ¢rans. To furnish or set with hobnails. 

1649 Vrag. Massenclto 62 Vle..hob-naile my shoos with 
a couple of old thorns. 

2. To trample down, as with hobnailed shoes. 

1875 Texnyson Q. Mary u. ii, Your rights and charters 
hobnail'd into slush. 

Ijence Ho'bnailer, a machinc for putting hob- 
nails into the soles of boots (Laéour Commission 
Gloss. 1892). 


Hobnailed (hg bné'ld). a. [f. as prec. +-ED.] 

1. Furnished or set with hobnails; having the 
marks of hobnails. 

1603 B. Jonson Satyr Wks. (Reldg.) 5 38/2 Come on, clowns 
.. bestir your hob-nail’d stumps. 1693 Dryvpen Furenal's 
Sat. ut. Some rogue-soldier, with his hob-nail’d shoes, 
Indents his legs behind in bloody rows. 1871 L. STEPHEN 
Player, Enrope viii. (1894) 175 The vocal music played on 
the planks by a pair of sturdy hobnailed boots. 

b. Lobnailed liver: a cirrhotic liver, studded 

with projections like nail-heads. 

1847-9 Toop Cycl. Anat, 1V. 711 [The liver] presents what 
is termed a hobnailed appearance. 1886 Standard 19 Jan. 
3/5 He found a large patch of cirrhosis, commonly known as 
hobnailed liver. 

2. transf. Rustic, boorish, clownish. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe 62 The bobnaylde houses of 
their carterly ancestrie. 1683 Kennett Erase, on Folly 
(Reeves) 33 The hob-nailed surter prefers Joan the milkmaid 
before any of my lady's daughters. 1839 I]. Rocers &ss. I. 
iii. 135 Our national proverbs..the manual and vade-mecum 
of ‘hobnailed’ philosophy. 

Ho'b-nob, férase and adv. [In origin app. 
a variant of had nab, hab or nab. see HAB adv] 

1. Phrase Hod, nob; have or have not; used by 
Shakspere app. in the sense ‘ give or take’. 

1601 Suaxs. /ivel. N. tt. iv. 262 His incensement..is so 
implacable, that satisfaction can be none, but by pangs of 
death and sepulcher : Hob, nob, is his word: giu't ortake’t. 

2. adv. =ffab nab (HaAB adv. 1); hit or miss; 
however it may tum out; at random. 

1660 Fisner Austicks Alarm Wks. (1679) 505 [He] quotes 
as many of them, as be judges, as to number, may make a 
Jury, and so Hob-Nob, as they say, without mattering much 
what they are, so they Concord allin one in tbe bare naming 
of the Words. 1787 Grose Prov. Dict., Hob-nob sometimes 
pronounced hab-nab), at a venture, rashly. 1887 S. Chesh. 
Gloss, s.v., WWe'n go at it hob-nob at a venture. 

3. Hob or nob, hob a nob, hob and nob: (prob. 
=give or take, give and take) used by two persons 
drinking to each other. Zo drink hob or nob, hob 
a nob, to drink to each other alternately, to take 
wine with each other with clinking of glasses. 

1756 Foote Eng. fr. Paris t. Wks. 1709 I. 106 Then..they 
proceed to demolish the substantials, with, perhaps, an oc- 
casional interruption, of ‘ Here’s to you friends’, ‘ Hob or 
nob’, ‘Your love and mine’. 176z Gotpss. Cit, WV, viii, 
* Hob and nob, Doctor ; which do you choose, white or red ?” 
1772 GRAVES -Sfir. Outz, Vil. Xx}. (1808) 366 Having drank 
hob-or-nob with a young lady in whose eyes be wished to ap- 
pear aman of consequence. 1815 W. H. IreLanp Seridbleo- 
mania 213 With whig or with tory he'll drink hob a nob. 
186: Dickens Gf. Expect. v, ‘ Have another glass!’ ‘With 
you. Hob and nob’, returned the sergeant. ‘The top of 
mine to the foot of yours—the foot of yours to the top of 
mine—Ring once, ring twice—the best tune on tbe Musical 
Glasses! Your health,’ 
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b. qnasi-adj. On intimate terms of good-fcllow- 
ship, in close companionship. 

1851 I). JERROLD S¢. Grles xv. 149 In those very good. .old 
times, hob and nob withthe housebreaker. 1859 THACKERAY 
Virgin. x\vi, I might be hob-and-nob with you now in your 
dungeon, 1871 Daily News 17 Nov., fo make things 
pleasant. .aftera pleasant yet practical bob-and-nob fashion, 

Ho-b-nob, v. [At first 405 or nob, hob-a-nob, 
hob and nob, hob-and-nob (one or both vbs. in- 
flected), from the adv. phrase: see prec. 3-] 

lL. gr, To drink to each other, drink together. 

a, 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 117 Do I go to hob or nob in 
white-wine, | am probably told red is better for my nerves. 
1794 Woxcotr ‘P, Pindar) Acad. Process, Wks. 1812 111. 
278 Deserts, for common serving-men, the room, And bobs or 
nohs witb Ladies of the Broom. 1801 M. G. Lewis Zales 
Wond,, Giles Follup i, A Doctor so prim and a sempstress 
so tight Ilob-a-nobb‘d in some right marasquin. 1805 Sfort- 
tng Mag XXNI. 148 Watch the cye of him who wishes to 
hob or nob. 1823 W. H. Pysr Wine § Walnuts (1824! 11. 
x, 163 ‘ Here's my hearty service to you, and let us hob and 
nob.” 1840 ‘VHackeray J/'aris Sk.-b&, (1869) 12 We hobbed 
and nobbed with..the celebrated bailiff of Chancery Lane. 
1840 — Catherine viii, ‘Vhe gallant Torpin might have hob- 
and-nobbed with Mrs. C. 1882 Miss Brappon 4/1. Royall. 
vii. 201, 1 will hob and nob with her over one — of toddy. 

B. 1828 Craven Dial, s.v., | have frequently heard one gen- 
tleman, in company, say to another, will you hob-nob with me? 
When this challenge was accepted, the glasses were instantly 
filled, and then they made the glasses touch or kiss eac 
other. This gentle striking of the drinking vessels | always 
supposed explained the term hob-nob. 1831 Ae por Corr, 
27 Jan, (1894) 267 At a supper he hobnebbed with Lad 
Dudley Stuart. 1842 BarHam /ngol. Leg., Nell Cook Moral, 
Don't ..llob-nob in Sack and Malvoisic. 186z SaLa Acc. 
Addr, 112 [She] insisted on the Captain hobnobbing with her. 

2. To hold familiar intercoursc, be on familar 
terms wih. 

a. 1828 l.any Granvitte Lett. Mar. rg II. x7 It can- 
not be her interest to hob-and-nob with Lord Fitzwilliam. 
1844 Tuackeray Little Trav. ti, An honest groom jokes and 
hob«and-nobs .. with the Kitchen maids. 1882 Jissorr 
Arcady iii, 1887) 66 What a curious joy..to hoh-a-nob for 
a season with the pigmies of the Meiocene. 1893 VizETELLY 
Glances Back 1. xvi. 303 The chairman..hobbed and uobbed 
unreservedly with his immediate neighbours. 

B. 1866 Sat. Rev. 20 Jan. 86/1 Looking at the muid Clara, 
I found tbat she had seated herself at the table, and was 
prepared to hodnod it with me. 1871 Dixon Sower I11. 
xvii. 19) Eliot, now hob-nobhing with tbe pirate in pre- 
tended friendship. 1879 G. Macpoxatp P, fader 111, iti, 
38 lle. .hob-nobbed with Death and Corruption. 

flence Ho‘b-no:bbing v4/. s4.; also Ho'b-no.bber, 
one who hob-nobs; Ho'b-no-bby a., charactcrized 
by or characteristic of hob-nobbing or familiar in- 


tercourse. 
a. 1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Sorrows Sunday Wks. 1812 
111, 370 May have her tea and rolls and hob and nobbing. 


1812 Examiner 25 May 328'2 The ee hobbing-a-nob of | 


tbe lovers. 1830 Heston. Rev. XIII. 147 A little pleasant 
hobbing and nobbing. 1865 G. Mertoitn A. Fleming xxix. 
(1889) 244 The bonour of hoh-anobbing with a gentleman. 
B. 1816 Sforting Alag. XLVI1. 63 Young ladies..often 
left the solitary glass of wine which they tock with the 


gentlemen hob-nobber half unfinished. 1853 W. Jexpan 
Autobiog. IV, xiii. 232 The toast was drunk with accla- 
mation, and tben followed hob-nobbing. 1888 FE. M. 


Marsu Saved as by fire viii, Ditiusing a genial, hobnobby 
expression over the severest countenance. 1895 Miss Dowie 
Ga‘lia xi. 123 Upon an omnibus, too, that very hob-nobby 
and familiar vehicle. 

Ho'b-nob, 54. [f- as prec. Asa sb. more usual 
in the condensed form.} 

+L. A ‘sentiment’ or phrase used in hob-nobbing. 

1761 (ttle) The Masque : anew and select collection of the 
best English, Scotch, and Irish Songs .. To which is added 
a complete collection of the various Voasts, Sentiments, and 
Hob-Nobs 19770 (fit/e) Toasts, Sentiments, Hob-nobs and 
Songs: The Company Keeper's Assistant. 

2. A drinking to cach other or together. 

a, 1834 L. Ritcme Wand. dy Seine 71 At the end of the 
repast, a general ’choque’, or 40d-07-nob took place. 1888 
J. Ramsay Scotd 18th Cent. II. viii. 132 When hob or nob 
was first introduced, on a young gentleman calling for wine 
a second time during dinner, George whispered him, ‘Sir, 
you have had a glass already’, 

B. 1825 Fossrooxe £zncyct. Antig. 537 Pril and wril was 
an ancient form of hob nob. — 

3. A familiar conversation ; a ¢‘te-d-1éé. 

1876 Brack Madcap V. xviii, Sitting on a fence, having a 
quiet hobnob among themselves. 

Hobnol, var. Hospixo.i Obs. 

Hobo (héwbo). Western U.S. ' Anidle shiftless 
wandering workman, ranking scarcely above the 
tramp’ (Funk). 

1891 J. Fiynt in Contemp. Rev, Aug., The tramp’s name 
for himself and his fellows is Hobo, ae Hoboes. x892 
Pall Mall G. 28 Dec. 3/3 They will be vagrants on the 
streets and hobos of the night. 1896 Pop. Scr. Frail. L. 254 
The tramp. .can scarcely be distinguished from the dyed-in- 
the-wool hoboe. 1896 <i¢/. .Wonthly Jan. 58 By the ‘ Ainbu- 
lanter’ it is called Gypsyland, by the tramp Hoboland. 

Hoboe, hoboy : see Hautsoy, 

Hobson’s choice: see CuoIce sé. 2c. 

Hob-thrush, Hob-thrust. 0Ods. exc. dial. 
Also 7- Hob-thurst. [f. Hox sd.! + (perh.) 
TuorseE, ON. Jurs giant, goblin.] 

1. A goblin: see quots. Now dial. 

1590 TARLTON News Purga?. (Shaks. Soc.) 55 One of those 
Familiares Lares..as Hob Thrust, Robin Goodfellow and 
such like spirites..famozed in every olde wives chronicle for 
their mad merrye prankes. 1611 Cotcr., Loup-garoi,. .also, 
a Hobgoblin, Hob-thrush, Robin-good-fellow. 1713 STEELE 


HOCK. 


Guardian No, 30 4 Our own mustical superstition of hob- 
thrushes, fairies, goblins, and witches, x18a5 MRockeTT, 
Hobthrust, a local spirit, famous for whimsical pranks. 
1867 Murray's Handbk. Yorksh. 228 Hob ‘lhrush, or 
‘Hob o’ th’ Hurst’ was a woodland and mountain spirit. 
1877 Holderness Gloss., lob-thrus!..a good-natured goblin 
who assists servant-maids in their early morning work, but 
in a state of nudity. 

+b. ? Lycanthropy. Ods. (App. an erron. transl. 
of F. loup-garou lycanthrope, through a misunder- 
standing of Cotgrave’s definition.) 

1658 tr. Bergerac's Satyr. Char. xi. 47,1 cure sick Persons 
of the Iob-thrush, by giving them a blow with a forke just 
between tbe two eyes, . 

ce. Applied opprobriously to a rustic. dal. 

1682 If. More Annot, Glanuilfs Lux O. 9: That any 
ignorant rural lfobthurst should call the Spirit of Nature . 
a prodigious Hobgoblin. 1854 Bamroro Diad S. Lane. 188 
(Lanc. Gloss. ‘ Theau great hobthurst.” 

2. In full Aob-thrush louse). A wood-louse. dial. 

1828 Craven Dial. Hob-thrush-lonse, Millepes. 1873 
Swaledale Gloss., llobthrush, a wall-lonse, 

Hobub, Hoby, obs. forms of I[ussus, Hopny. 

Hoc, hock chek), s. Obs. exc. Hirst. [a. F. hoc 
(1642 in Hatz.-Darm.), app. ad. L. hoe ‘this’, (Not 
the same as It. oca, F. hoca.)) Name of an old card 
game, ‘in which certain privileged cards give to 
the person who} lays them the right of attributing 
lo them whatever valuc he wishes’ (Hatzfcld), 

1730-6 Bairy (folio’, //ock, oca,..a Game at Cards. 
1838 Soutney Doctor cxtii. V. 46 The Game of Hoc, the 
Reverse, the Beast, the Cuckoo and the Comet. 1887 4M 
}var Round 5 keb. 66 Huc was the favourite game of 
Cardinal Mazarin, which he introduced from ale 

Hoc, Hoccamore, obs. fi. Hock sé.4, Hook, 
Tock AMORE. 

| Hocco (hg'ko). [Said to be the native name 
in Guiana. Used in French by Barrere 1745 and 
Brisson 1760.) A name given to several birds of 
the family Cracide or Curassows. 

1834 MeMcurtrie Cuvier’s Anim, Kingd. 140 The Hoccos 
are large gallinacex. of America, which resemble url ee 
with a broad, 10unded tail, formed of large and stiff quills. 
1852 Tu. Ross //umboldt's Trav. 11. xviii. 154 Vhe hocco, 
with its black plumage and tufted head, moves slowly along 
the sausos, 

Hoce, obs. f. Iloanse. Hoch, obs, Sc. f. 
lloven. Hoche, obs. f. Hlutcu. Hochepot, 
hochpoch, -pot, obs. ff. Horcupot, Hore rotcH, 
Hochheimer: sec HOcKAMORE. 

+ Hock (hgk), 54.1 Ods. (exc. in HoLLyuocg), 
[Ok. 4o¢e ; of unknown origin. (The pl. hockes has 
becn adopted in Welsh as hocys, hocos.|) A general 
uame for various malvaccous plants, esp. the Com- 
mon and Marsh Mallow and the Ilollyhock. 

725 Corpus Gloss. 1288 Alalva, hocc, cottuc, vel gearwan 
leaf. ¢ 1000 Sax. Lerchd. 11. 330 Iocces leaf wyl on ealop. 
c1a6s Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wilcker 559/3 Malva, 
-. hoc. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. xvir evi. (Tollem. 
MS.), Malua, be hocke is a nesche herbe. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens V. xxiii. 581 Flowers. in figure lyke to the common 
Mallowe or Hocke. 1611 Cotcr., Kose d'outre mer, the 
garden Mallow, called Ilocks, and Holyhocks. 

Hock \hek), 4.4 [A southern by-form of 403, 
hoch, \luvGH, which it has largely superseded.} 

1. The joint in the hinder leg of a quadruped be- 
tween the true knee and the fetlock, the angle of 
which points backward. 

1540 WS. Ace. St. Fohn's Hosp., Canterb., For tar to ye 
cowse fote & mendyng a hocke ja. ¢17z0 W. Gisson Far- 
rier's Guide \. vi. 11738 The bones of the Hock are in 
number the same with those in the Knee. 1854 R. Owes 
Skel. & Teethin Cire. Se. Organ, Nat. 1.234 The heel-bone, 
* calcaneum’.. forms what is called the ‘lock’. 1897 Sir E. 
Woop Achievem, Cavalry v. 92 Your horses cannot charge 
in mud up to their hocks. 

2. The knuckle end of a gammon of bacon, the 
hock-end. 

1706 Puittips (ed. Kersey), //ock, the small end of aGam- 
mon of Bacon. 18:5 Sforting Mag. XLVI. 13 A nice hock 
of ham whicb I made John leave for you. 

3. altrib, and Comb., as hock action, -bone, -end, 
-joint, etc. ; hock-deep adj. 

164: Prysxe Antip. 2 Odo apprehends her the second 
time, and cuts off her sinewes at the hock bone. 1865H. H. 
Dixon Field & Fern V.i. 7 Sir Walter had forgotten none of 
his beautiful hock action, 1868 Ou1Da J 7icotrin (1877)1.75 
The horses of the wagon .. stood .. bock-deep in grass and 
rusbes. 1874 M. A. Warp Outt. Zool. 42 The hock-joint, 
containing six bones, viz., astragalus, os calcis, cuboid, and 
tbree cuneiform, corresponds to our ankle-joint. 

+ Hock, 54.3 Os. rare. [Etymology unknown.]} 
A caterpillar. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Husd, 1. 882 Brenne heer and ther the 
heedles garlek stelis, The stynke of hit for hockis [comtra 
campas) help and hele is, /did. 48 And other ais seya 
hockis [cazfas) forto lese Keste figtre aske on hem. 

Hock (hk), 55.4 Also 7 hocke, hoc. [Short- 
ened from HockaMoreE.) The wine called in 
German /Jochheimer, produced at Hochheim on 
the Main; hence, commercially extended to other 


white German wines. Res 
a 1625 FLETCHER Chances Vv. iii, Yokn .. What wine is it? 
Fred, Hock. 1676 D'Unrey Alad. Fickle t. i. (1677) 4 Foll. 
Here's a glass of excellent old Hock.. 7#/6. Old Hock ! what 
a Dickins is that? .. Wine was never good since it has been 
corrupted with such barbarous notions. 17§5 Afem. Caft. 
P. Drake II. iti. 136, | requested him to go and take a Whet 
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of Old Hock before Dinner. 1864 1. Tavtor Words & 
Places (1882) 282 It would be curious to trace the progress 
of the perversion whereby the wines which in the fifteenth 
century used to be correctly designated ‘wines of Rhin’ 
have come to be called Hocks. Hocheim..lies on the Main 
and not on the Rhein. 

b. atirtb., as in hock-bottle, hock-glass, a 
bottle, or wine-glass, made of coloured glass, used 
for hock or other white wine. 

1892 Burton Afod. Photogr. (ed. 10) 176 Hock hottles .. 
from their deep red or orange colour, are useful for various 


parts of the work. 
Hock, 54.5 [?shortened from 404, Hoox.] A 


rod, stick, or chain, with a hook at the end. 

1szjo Patscr. 231/2 Hocke, crocg. 1693 Evetyn De /a 
Quint. Orange Trees xi, As to the Removing and Trans- 
Jeo and Boxes of the Middle and smaller Size, 
every body knows ‘tis done by.. strong Coul-Sta®es, which 
with good Hocks take hold on the Bottom of the Cases at 
both sides. 1886 Dasty News 16 Sept. 7/1 Passing a butcher's 
shop he caught up a ‘ hock’, used for handing down joints 
of meat, and made several more blows at him. 

Hock, 54.6 [perh. related to Hoc.] ‘In the 
game of faro, the last card remaining in the box 
after all the others have been dealt’ (Cent. Dict.). 

Hock, v.! [f Hock sb.2: cf. Houcu v.] trans. 
To disable by cutting the tendons of the ham or 
hock, in man or beast ; to hough, hamstring. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § JV. (1596) 124/2 Those holie martyrs 
whom the emperor Maximus had put out the right eie, 4 
hockt their left legs. 1658 W. Burton /tin, Anton. 16 His 
Son .. to escape Severus .. who pursued him, hockt all the 
Post horses he left hehind him. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), To 
Hock, to cut Beasts in the Hock or Hoof. 

Hence Hocking vd/. sb.; Ho-cker, a hougher. 

1892 R. Kretinc Barrack-r, Ballads, Cleared v, They 
only paid the Moonlighter his cattle-hocking price. 

Hock, v.2 [f. Zock- in Wock-pay.] a. intr. To 
observe fLocktide. b. ¢ravs. To bind or otherwise 
beset (persons) in the way practised at Hocktide. 

1406 {see below]. 1727 Cowell's /nterpr., And in the 
Accounts of Magdalen College in Oxford there is yearly an 
allowance fro Mulieribus Hockantibus, in some manors of 
theirs in Hampshire, where the Men hock the Women on 
Monday, and e contra on Tuesday. 1843 Fosbrooke’s Encycé, 
Axntig. 649 On Monday and Tuesday men and women reci- 
procally hocked each other, i.e. stopped the way with ropes, 
and pulled the passengers towards them desiring a donation. 

Hence Ho'cking vd/. sb. Also in comdb.,as hock- 
ing-ale, ale brewcd for the festival at Hocktide ; 
the festival itself, at which collections were made 
for parochial purposes. 

1406 Proctam. in Letterbk. 1. Guild Hall Lond., If. xlix b 
[cf. Riley fem. Lond. 562), \sta proclamatio facta fuit die 
Veneris proximo ante quindenain Pasche .. Qe null persone 
di ceste Citee.. teygne, ou constreyne ascun persone .. 
deinz meason ou de hors pur hokkyng lundy ne marsdy 
proscheins appelles Hokkedayes. /éid., Darrestier tiel per- 
sone qi ge soyt fesaunt ou usaunt tiell hokkyng. 1466 
Mann. & Househ. Exp, (Roxb.) 211 Item, the same day my 
mastyr gaffe the women to the hokkynge .xx.d. 1484 in 
Glasscock Rec. St. AMichacls, Bp. Stortford (1882) 26 {tem 
pd. for brewyng of the hokyng ale xvjd. 1618 in Brand (of. 
Antig. (1870) 1. 159 Gained with hocking at Whitsuntide, 
£16 128, 3¢. 1854 Toutm. Smitu Parish (1857) 504 Then 
there was the Hocking-Ale, one of great importance; and 
the thorough kindly Bid-Ale, 

+ Hock-ale. O6s. = hocking-ale: see prec. 

1484 in Glasscock Kec. St. Michael's (1882) 26 Item pd. 
for ix b. malte to the hoke ale vjs. iiijd. 

+ Hockamore (hg*kamoe1). Os. Also 7 hoc- 
eamore. [Anglicized form of Hochheimer, from 


Hochheim on the Main.] = Hock 56.4 


1673 Suapwett Lfsom Wells 11. 40 (Stanf.), I am very 
well, and drink mucl: Hfockamore. 1747 Gentl. Alag. 28 
Suppose, by keeping cyder-royal too long, it should hecome 
unpleasant, and as unfit to bottle as old hockamore. 

Hock-cart. Os. exc. Hist. (Cf. Hockey 1.] 
The cart or wagon which carried home the last 
load of the harvest. 

1648 Herrick //esfer. Argt., I sing of may-poles, hock- 
Carts, wassails, wakes, Of hride-grooms, brides, and of their 
bridall cakes, /é1d., Hock-cart 14 The Harvest Swaines, 
and Wenches bound For joy, to see the Hock-cart crown’d, 
1648 Eart WrstmorEtaNnp Offa Sacra (1879) 175 How the 
Hock-Cart with all its gear Should be tiick’d up. 1864 
Chantbers’ Bk. of Days (1. 377/1 The grain last cut was 
brought home in its wagon, gale the hock-cart, surmounted 
by a figure formed of a sheaf with gay dressings, 

Hock-day. Now only //st. Also (2 hoce- 
dei), 3 hokedey, 3-4 (7-9 //ist.) hoke-, hocke-, 
4 hokke-, 4-6 hoc-, 5 hok-, -dai, -day. 

{Few words have received so much etymological and his- 
torical investigation as hock-day, hocktide, hock Tuesday, 
hock Monday. But the origin has not yet been ascertained. 
Early evidence shows that the first element was originally 
disyllabic, Zo/e-; but whether the a was long or short is not 
determined ; it was evidently short when subsequently spelt 
hocke-, hokke-. Hock-day, which is the earliest of the group 
(Hock Tuesday appearing next), has not been found hefore 
the r2th c. ; no trace of it appears in OE. or any Gerinanic 
lang. Skinner’s conjecture that hock-tide might he the 
MDau. hogetide, hoochtide, ‘high time, festival, wedding’, is 
out of the question, and Lambarde’s explanation of sock 
as for OF. hocor, ‘mockery, scorn, derision’ (repeated b: 
Speed, Blount, Phillips, Bailey, etc.), is on many grounds 
untenable. (H. Grotefend, Hands. Hist. Chronol. (1872) 
87/2, cites from a Vienna document, ‘der prieff ist geben 
dez mentags nach dem Goychkentag am newnten tag nach 
Ostern 1377’, where Goychkentag coincides in date with 
Hock-day; but it is difficult to see any connexion between 
the names.)] 
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The second Tuesday after Easter Sunday ; Hock 
Tuesday: in former times an important term-day, 
on which rents were paid, and the like, Hock-day 
and Michaelmas dividing the rural year into its 
summer and winter halves. It was also, from the 
14th c., and probably earlier, a popular festival, 
signalized by the collection of money for parish 
purposes by roughly humorous methods: see Hock- 
TIDE, Hock-MonEY. The plural, hock days, includes 
also the preceding day, Hock Monday, which was 
similarly celebrated. 

The date is sometimes given as the second Monday and 
Tuesday after Easter week; this appeurs to originate in 
different ways of reckoning the guindena Paschz as the 
fortnight following Easter, or the two weeks before and 
after Easter. (Statements going back to the rsth or 16th c. 
assert that //ock-day commemorated either the massacre of 
the Danes on 13 Nov. 1002, or the death of Hardicnut on 
8 June, 1042, From the dates of these events it is difficult 
to understand how either was associated with Hock-tide.) 

€1195 Caen Cartulary(MS. Paris, Brbt. Nat., Lat. 5650) 
If. 54 h (Du C.), Omnes bubulci.. a Hocedei usque ad Au- 
gustum habebunt de bidentibus lac mane diebus Dominicis. 
1219 Feet of Fines Michaetn. 3 Hen, f1/, File iu. No. 30 
Quod ipsi homines veniant .. bis in anno .. semel ad Hoke- 
dey et iterum ad festum Sancti Martini. a1252 Reutalia 
Gilaston, (Sum. Rec. Soc.) 10 A die lune prox. post hocke- 
dai. @1259 Matr. Paris Chrov. Maj. anno 1255 (Rolls V. 
493) De magno parlamento quod fuit in quindena Pascha:. 

irca idem tempus scilicet in quindena Paschz, qua vul- 
gariter Hokedai appellatur. /dd. anno 1258 (V. 676) Et 
post diem Martis, qua vulgariter //o%edaz appellatur, 
factum est Parlamentum Londini. ¢1260 Deed Granting 
Atessuage in Glastonbury (penes Rev. W. E. Daniel), Octo 
denarios ad duos anni terminos, videlicet ad la Hokedaye 
quatuor denarios, et ad festum sci. Michaelis quatuor de- 
narios, ¢1330 Annad, Lond, an. 1269 in Chron. Edw. f & 
#f (Rolls) I. 80 Die Martis, qui vocatur Hokkeday. 1369 
in Madox Formudare (1702) 225 Die Martis proximo post 
quindenam Paschz qui vocatur Hokeday. 1406 {see Hock. 
éng under Hock 2%). 1450 in Leland Co/lect. 299 Sic mone- 
mus, ut ah hujusmodi ligationibus & ludis inhonestis diebus 
hactenus usitatis, vocatis communiter Hoc-dayes, ut pradi- 
Citur, cessent. 1467in Eg. Gréds (1870) 385 At the lawday 
holdyn at hokday. 1512 Watton Churchz. Ace. (Son. Rec, 
Soc.) 132 {Recd.] of {. Bek for his taverne of Ale at Hoc- 
day xxxvj*. vilj!. 1677 Prot Ox/fordsh. 202, 1 once thought 
they might anciently, as well as now, observe two Llock- 
days, one for the women and another for the men.. It is 
most certain that now we observe two of them here, on 
Monday for the women, which is much the more solemn, 
and Tuesday for the men, which is very inconsiderable. 
1977 Brano Pop. Antig. (1849) 1.185 Hoke Day was..an 
annual festival, said to have heen instituted in memory of 
the almost total destruction of the Danes in England by 
Ethelred in 1002. 1890 Kitcnin IV inchester (1893) 166 There 
were usually two assemblies of the commonalty in each year, 
one on Hockaday (the Tuesday week after Easter), the 
other at Michaelmas. A 

Hockelty-card. =Hlock 56.6 (Cent. Dict.). 

Hocker mocker, obs. f. [1uGGER-MUGGER. 

Hockerye, var. of Iluckrery, Obs. 

+ Hocket. Ods. Also 4-5 hoket, 7 hocquet. 
(a. F. hoguet, in OF. also hocguet shock, sudden 
interruption, hitch, hiccup: see Ifatz.-Darm.] 

1. Llitch, obstacle; interruption; chicane, trick. 

[1276 see Hocxertor.] 13.. A. Adis. ovo Mony hoket is 
in amours; Stedfast seldom ben lechoures. ¢ 1460 Towmneley 
Myst. xxx. 233 Here I be gesse of mauy nyce hoket, Of care 
and of curstnes, hethyng and hoket. /dz¢. 312 Hym thynke 
it no hoket his taylle when he Wryngys. 

2. =Iflicxert, Hiccur. 

1601 Hottanp F/iny xx. xvii, The troublesome yex or 
hocquet. /dd. 11. 50 Against the Hocquet or Yex, there 
is a notable medicine made with it. 1617 Minsneu Ductor 
s.v. Hocke, It is good to helpe the Hocket or Hicket. 

3. Mediwval Mus. An interruption of a voice- 
part (usually of two or morc parts alternately) by 
Tests, so as to produce a brokcn or spasmodic 
effect ; used as a contrapuntal device. 

(1326 Roar. ne Hannto Regude xii. § 5 Hoketus.) 

1776 Hawkins /Yist. A/us. Mii. LH. 195 De Handlo.. says, 
that Hockets are formed hy the combination of notes and 
pauses. 1875 Strainer & Barretr Dict. Alus. Terms, 
Hocket, floket, Ochetus .. was the same as fruncatio (trun- 
catio idem est quod hoket), 1880 Grove Dict, Mus., Hocket, 
a term which occurs in old English writers on music, begin- 
ning with De Handlo (1326), for passages which were trun- 
cated or mangled, or a combination of notes and pauses. 

{lence + Hockettor Ods., a tricker, a sharper. 

(1276 Act4 Edw. /, Stat, Rageman in Stat, Reaine 1. 44/2 
Par hoketours ou barettours {v.» par hokettez ne par 
baretz].] 1672-1727 Cowell's [nterpr., Hockettor or thac- 
queteur,is an old French word for a Knight of the Post, 
a decayed man, a Basket-carrier. 


Hockey ! (hgki), hawkey (hoki), horkey. 
Also 6 hocky, hooky, 7 hoacky, hoky, 8 hoaky, 
9 hockay, hawkie. [Origin and etymological 
form unknown : cf. [fock-cart.] 

1. The old name in the eastern counties of Eng- 


land for the feast at harvest-home. 

1555 [see 2]. 1600 Nasne Summer's Last Will & Test. 
in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 49 Hooky, hooky, we have shorn, 
And we have hound; And we have brought Harvest Home 
totown. 1676 Poor Robin's Abn. Aug. in N. & Q. 1st Ser. 
(1850) I. 457/2 Hoacky is brought Home with hallowing 
Boys with plum-cake The Cart following. 1806 Btoom- 
FiELD Horkey Advt., The man who.. goes foremost through 
the harvest with the scythe or the sickle, is honoured with 
the title of Lord, and at the Horkey, or harvest-home feast, 
collects what he can, 1812 E. D. Crarke Trav. Var, 
Countries 11, 229 note, At the Hawkie, as it is called, or 


HOCK MONDAY. 


Harvest-Home, 1 have seen a clown dressed in woman’s 
clothes, having his face painted, his head decorated with 
ears of corn. 1822 2: Gace Hist, Hengrave 6 The hockay, 
or harvest home .. begins to fall into disuse. a 1825 Forsy 
Voc. E, Anglia, Hawkey, the feast at harvest home. 1826 
G. H. I. in Hone £very-day Bk. VW. 1168 This health- 
drinking .. finishes the horkey. 

2. attrib. and Comd., as hockey cry, load, night; 
hockey cake, the seed cake distiibuted at a harvest- 
home; hockey cart = Hock-canrt. 

1555 Asr. Parker Ps. cxxvi. 376 He home returnes: wyth 
hocky cry, With sheaues full lade abundantly. 1602 WARNER 
Alb. Eng. xvi. ciii. 80 Vle duly keepe for thy delight Rock- 
Monday, and the Wake, Hawe Shrouings, Christmas: gambols, 
with the Hokie and Seed-cake. a 1613 OverBURV Charact., 
Franklin Wks. (1856) 150 Rocke Munday. .Christmas Eve, 
the hoky, or seed cake, these he yeerely keepes, yet holds 
them no reliques of popery. 1712 Poor Rodin (N.), Harvest 
is done, therefore, wife, make For harvest men a hoaky 
cake. 1731 N. Satmon New Surv. Eng., Hertfi V1. 415 
flockey Cake is that which is distributed to the people at 
Harvest Home. The Hockey Cart is that which brings 
the last Corn, and the Children rejoycing with Boughs 
in their Hands, with which the Horses also are attired. 
1806 Bioomrietp sorkey iv, "Twas Farmer Cheerum's 
Horkey night, [btd. xiii, Home came the jovial Horkey 
load, Last of the whole year’s crop; And Grace amongst 
the green boughs rode Right plump upon the top. /éid. 
xvi, Farmer Cheerum weut.. And broach’d the Horkey 
heer. a 1825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Hawkey-load, the last 
load of the crop, which.. was always led home on the 
evening of the hawkey, with much rustic pageantry. 1826 
G. H. 1. in Hone Avery-day Bk VW. 1166 The last, or 
‘horkey load’ (as it is here {Norfolk] called) is decorated 
with flags and streamers. 

Hockey? (hgki). Also 6 -ie, 9 hawky, -key. 

{Origin uncertain; but the analogy of many other games 
makes it likely that the name originally belonged to the 
hooked stick. OF. hoguet ‘shepherd's staff, crook’, suits 
form and sense; but connecting links are wanting. The 
isolated occurrence of the word in 1527 is very reinarkahle, 
It is not certain that Cowper's ‘sport’ was the same.] 

1. An outdoor game of ball played with sticks or 
clubs hooked or curved at one end, with which the 
players of each side drive the ball towards the goal 
at the other end of the ground. Also called dandy 


and shinty. 

1527 Galway Stat, in 10th Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm, App. 
v. 402 The horlinge of the litill balle with hockie stickes or 
staves, 1785 CowPer Le?. 5 Nov., The boys at Olney have 
likewise a very entertaining sport, which conmences annually 
upon this day {sth Nov.J: they call it Hockey; and it 
consists in dashing each other with mud, and the windows 
also. 1838 W. Hottowav Dict. Provinc., f/awkey, the 
name of a game played by several boys on each side with 
sticks, called hawkey-bats, and a ball..W. Sussex. 1842 
Vicne Trav. Kashmir (1844) 11.289 At Shighur I first saw 
the game of the Chaughin. . It is in fact hocky on horseback 
+» The ball is called in Tibiti, ‘Pulu’. 1857 Chambers’ 
/afornt. 11.703 Shinty in Scotland, Hockey in England, and 
Hurling in Ireland seem to be very much the same out-of- 
door sport. 1865 Lttpnock /’reh. 7 tu1es xiv. (1869) 498 Kane 
saw the children in Smith's Sound playing hockey on the ice, 

2. (U.S.) The stick or club uscd in this game; 
ef. dandy, shinty. 

1839 Jacos Ansotr Caleb in Town it. The Hawkies 38 
Now, a hawkey is a small, round stick, about as long as 
a man’s cane, with a crook in the lower end, so that a boy 
can hit balls and little stones with it, when lying upon the 
ground, A good hawky is a great prize to a Boston boy. 
1866 Harvard Mem. Biog., F. Savage |. 329, | remember 
him as yesterday, full of fun and courage, with his hockey 
in hand. 1868 Miss Atcorr Lit. Wo. 1. viii. 117 Laurie 
.. lying flat fon the ice] held Amy up by his arm and hockey. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as hockey-ball, -bat, -club, 
-match, -stick, -tournament. 

1838 Hawkey-bat fsee 1]. 1849 Tuackeray Pendennis 
ili, A little wretch whom he had cut over the back with 
a hockey-stick. 1884 Bath Frnl.16 Feb. 7/2 The festivities 
of the week include a hockey tournament. 1889 Fohn Bued/ 
2 Mar. 146/3 Hockey clubs now abound in the neighbour- 
hood of London.. while a Hockey Association has drawn up 
an admirahle code of rules. 

Hocking: see Hock vés.! and 2, 

+ Hockle, v.! Obs. [app. deriv. of Hock 56.2; 
or iterative of Hock v.1, HoucuH v. But perhaps 
only an error of Skinner’s, perpetuated in Diction- 
aries.] To hough, to hamstring. [lence Hockler. 

1668-71 Skinner Etym. Ling, Angl., To Hockle, Poplites 
sen Suffragines Succidere. fbid., Hocklers of Horse, gue 
equis suffragines succidunt, 1678 LitttETon Lat, Dect, 
1721 Baitey, //ockde, to hamstring, or cut the Joints towards 
the hough. 1755 in Jounson. ‘hence in mod. Dicts. 

Hockle, v.24 /ocal. ? Obs. To cut up (stubble). 

1746 Compl. Farmer s.v. Farm, Hockling, or cutting up 
and raking haulm, 2s. 6d. per acre. 1785 in A. Younc Ann. 
Agric. IV. 108 We [near Hartlebury, Worcestersh.] pay 
about 4s. per acre for reaping wheat, and diet, if they set it 
up and hockle it. 

Hockle-bone, obs. form of HucKLEBONE. 


Hockly (hg'kli), sb. (Cf. Hock 56.6] A term 


in the game of faro: see quot. 1850. ‘ 

1805 Sporting Mag. XXVI. 203 The banker now claims 
the chance of hockly.. The advantage of hockly is relin- 
quished by some bankers, 1850 Sohn's Hand-bk. EES 
337 Hockly, a Certainty, signifies the last card but one, i e 
chance of which the banker claims, and may refuse to i 
any punter withdraw a card when eight or less remain to be 
dealt. 

+ Horckly, a. Obs. rare. Cf. HUCKLE-BACKED. 

1707 E Warp Hud. Rediv. 11. v. 22 Next to this hockly 
greasy Beast, Stood a young Beau, most nicely drest. 


Hock Monday. és. exc. //ist. Also 5 hoc, 


HOCK MONEY. 


hok, 6 hoke, hocke. [f. Aock in Hock-pDay + 
MonpDay.} The Monday in Hocktine. 

1481-90 /foward Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 202 Item. to women 
on Hoc Monday ij¢. 1485 Churchw. Acc. St. Mary Iill, 
Lond. (Nichols 1797) 102 For bred and ale to the wyvys yn 
the parish that gathered on Hokmonday, 15, 1/. 1516 in 
Lysons Enurr, Lond. (1810) 1. 1. 222 Recd. of the gader- 
ynge of the churchwardens weyfies on Hoke Monday, 8s. 3d. 
1555 W. Watreman Farille Facions u. viii. 169 The kyng 
..cometh tohunting. .accoinpaignied with a rable of women, 
in as good ordre as ours ware wonte to he vpon Hocke mon- 
daic. 1578 Churchi. Acc. Aingston-upon- Thaines in Lysons 
“envir, Lond, (1810) 1.1, 229 Read. of the women upon Hoc 
Monday, 5s. 2. 1677 Prot Oxforilsh. 201. 1836 Hoxe 
Fuery-day Bk. \. 476 Hock Monday was for the men, and 
Hock ‘Yuesday for the women, 

Hock money. és. exc. //ist. Also 5 hocke, 
5-6 hok, 6 hoke, oke, hoxee. [f. Aock- in Ilock- 
DAY + Money.] ‘Phe money collected by the men 
and the women at HockTIDE. 

1484-5 Churchw. Acc. St, Dunstan's, Canterb., Ress. hy vs 
the seyde Wardeynes of Hockemoneye at Ester ixs. xd. 
1499 in C. Coates Autig. Reading 214 tt. rec. of bok money 
gaderyd of women xxs. It. rec. of hok money gaderyd of 
men ilijs. 1515 6 in Archrol. VII. 251 Received of the 
men for oke money vs. viiid, Item of the wyffs of oke money 
xvs.id. 1556-7 (bid. 252 For Iloxce money by them received 
to the use of the Church. xijs. 1826 Hone Every-day Bk. 
1. 476 At Hock-tide..collections of Hock-money were made 
in various parishes..until the Reformation. 

Hockorn, obs. form of Acorn. 

Hocks, var. of Hox wv. Ods. 

+ Ho-ckshin, Oés. or dial. In 4 hokschyne, 
7 huckson, 8 hucksheen. [app. repr. OF. 2dh- 
sinu, pl. kéhsina, HOUGH-s1NEW, with the 6 short- 
ened by position, and the second element associated 
with shin.] The under side of the thigh; the hough. 

01394 P. Pl. Crede 426 His hosen ouerhongen his hok- 
schynes on eueriche a side. 121648 Herrick //esferides, 
Beggar to Afab, Commend a crickets-hip, Or his huckson to 
my scrip. 1746 E.xrmoor Scolding 154 (E.D.S.) Thy Hozen 
muxy up zo vurs thy Gamuinerels to tha very Ilucksheens 0’ 
tha. 1778 (bid. Gloss., The Iucksheens, the Legs up 
to the Hains, or Hocks. 1885 Ei:.wortuy IV. Somerset 
Word-bk., Ifuckshins, the hock-shins; under-side of the 
thighs just above the bend of the knee. 


Hocktide. O¢s. exc. //ist. Also 5 hoke-, 6 
hok-, 6-7 hoc:, 7 hocks-, hucx-, hocke-, huck-. 
[f. Aock- in Mock-pay + TIDE time, season.] 

The time or season of the hock days: Hock 
Monday and Tuesday (the second Monday and 
Tuesday after Easter-day), on which in pre-Refor- 
mation times money was collected for church and 
parish purposes, with various festive and sportive 
customs; after the Reformation kept for some 
time as a festive season with various traditional 
customs, some of which survived into the 19th c. 

The earlier custom seems to have been the seizing and 
binding (by women on Monday, and by men on Tuesday) 
of persons of tlle opposite sex, who released themselves by 
a small payment. After this was prohihited (see 1406 in 
Hock 7,2, 1450 in Hocx-vay), recourse was had to the plan 
of stretching ropes or chains across the streets and ways, to 
stop passers for the same purpose. (See 1777 in Hock 
Tuesvay.) 

1484 in Glasscock Rec. S!. Michaels, Bd. Stortford (1882) 
26 Item pd. for hakyng of the hrede at hoketyde ve. 1509 
Churchw. Ace. Ningston-upon- thames in Lysons Enwr. 
Lond. (1810) 1. 1. 168 Rec! for the gaderyng at Hoc-tyde 
o 14 0., 1510 Churchi. Acc. St. Mary's in Peshall His‘. 
Oxford 67 Recepts. Recd. atte Hoctyde of the wyfes gader- 
ynge, xvs. ijd. 1546 Charhw. Acc. St. Dunstan's, Can/erb., 
Recevyd of the wyvys y! they did gether at Hoktyd tijs. ixd. 
1611 SpeeD Hist. Gt. Brit. vut. v. § 11. 392 The day of his 
(Hardicnut’s] death is annually celebrated with open pas- 
times .. which lime is now called Hoctide or Hucktide, 
signifying a time of scorning or contempt, which fell vpon 
the Danes by his death. 1625 Purchas Pilgrims in. 621 
margin, Hocktide | haue seene kept with publike feasting 
in the street, the women also binding men, or compelling 
them to some ransome; the Tuesday fortnizht after Easter. 
1656 LiLount Glossogr., Hocktyde or Hockstyde, .. in some 
parts of this Nation not yet out of memory, but observed 
the week after Easter, 1663 Churchiv. Alcc. St. Peter's in 
East in Peshall //ist. Oxford 83 Hocktide hrought in this 
year £6. 1772-3 /éfd. 83 This parish of St. Peter in the 
East gained hy the Hocktide and Whitsuntide, anno 1664, 
the sum of 14/7. 1977 Branp Pop. Autig. (1849) 1. 187. 

1826 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 476. 1898 L*pool Echo 19 Apr. 
(and Tuesday after Easter) 4/3 ‘ Kissing Day’ at Hunger- 
ford.—Hungerford is once more celebrating Hock-tide, with 
all its quaint customs and ancient ceremonies. 
b. allrth., as hocklide-festival, -money, -pastime. 
¢1§05 Church, Acc. St. Dunstan's, Canterb., Receyvid 
of Hoktyde money for iij yere xxiijs. viijed. 1613 WITHER 

Abuses Stript (1618) 232 Because that, for the Churches 

good, They in defence of Hocktide custome stood. 1636 

J. Trussete in Aun. Dubreusia (1877) 7 The Hocktide pas- 

times are Declin'd, if not diserted. 1884 Symonps SAaks. 

Predecess. iv. 176 Uhey were acted..at hock-tide festivals. 


Hock Tuesday. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 5-6 
hok,e. ‘Lhe Tnesday in Hockttpe; Hock-pay. 
Also called Aizding- Tuesday (dies Marlis liga- 
toria): see BINDING vi. sb. 6. 

c1zso Reg. Salop Abbey No. 179 Unum denarium co- 
quinz pranominati conventus die qui vuigariter dicitur 
Hoketysday persolvere. /did. No. 178 B, Indie Hoketisday. 
1480 Caxton Chrou. Eug. cexiiv. (1482) 301 On sayut 
Markes day that was that tyme hoketewysday, he toke 
his leue. 1575 Lanenam Let. (1871) 26 »argin, Hok Tuis- 
day by the Couentree men. 1607 Cowett /uterpr., Hoke- 
day, otherwise called Hock-Tuesday, 1656 Ducpate IVar- 
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wicksh. (1730) 249/2 Hither came the Coventre*men [in 
1575], and acted the antient Play, long since used in thai 
City, called Hocks tuesday, setting forth the destruction of 
the Danes in King Ethelred’s time. 1777 Brann Sof. 
Antig (1870) 1. 105 note, Hoke Monday was for the men, 
and Hock Tuesday for the women, On both days the men 
and wonen, alternately, with great merriment intercepted 
the public roads with ropes, and pulled passengers to them, 
from whom they exacted money tu be laid out in pious uses. 

Hocle-bone, obs. f. EluckLeBoNnE, ocour, 
-owre, var. liokER O¢s. Hocqueton, Hocton, 
obs. var. LLaqureton, Acton. Hoester, obs. !. 
Huckstrer. 

Hocus (hd0kas),s6. Also 7 hocas. [Short for 
focus Pocus, }ocUs-PocUS.] 


+1. A conjuror, juggler. Oés. 

1640 G.H WGtt's Recreat. in Facetiz (1817) 11. 237 Epi- 
taph..On Hocas Pocas. Here locas lyes with his tricks and 
his knocks, Whom death hath made sure as his Juglers box. 
1647 Cievetano Poems, Kebell Scot 36 Vefore a Scot can 
properly be curst, I must (like Hocus) swallow daggers first. 
1675 Coffee-/louses Vind. in [arl. Alisc. V1. 473 Our pam- 
phlet-monger (that sputters out senseless characters faster, 
than any hocus can voinit inkle). 1694 R. L'Estrance 
Fables xciv. (1714) 109 Vhese Ordinary Hocusses .. have 
been made use of inall ages. 1699 — Collog. Frasm. (1711) 
37 Running mad after Buffoons, t ortune-tellers and Hocus’s, 

+b. ¢vansf. A cheat, impostor, pretender. Oés. 

¢1685 Soutu Sern. Will for Deed Serm. (1715) 411 Just 

like that old formal Hocus, who denied a beggar a Farthing, 
and put him off with his Mlessing. 

2. Jugglery, trickery, deception. O6s. or arch. 

1652 Gave Magastrom. 41, 1 must not believe there was 
any {lucas in this. 1693 R. Gouto Corrupt. Times 3 
(Stanf.) A quick hye nay all their llocus see. 1854 Syp, 
Dosti, Balder xxiv. 164 Ilere .. With neither gold nor 
tinsel, cap nor crown, Hocus nor title .. nor conjuring-rod 
nor sceptre..T'o lie here thus. 

3. Dragged liquor: cf. Hocus v. 2. 

In mod. Dicts. 

4. Comb. as hocus-trick, juggling trick. 

c 1680 Roxb. Ball. (1885) V. 595 Vhree Kingdoms now at 
stake do lie, And Rooks all Hocus-iricks do try, That ye 
may be undone. a 1683 OLouam Poet. Ms. (1686) 78 Such 
Holy Cheats, such ieca Tricks, these, For Miracles 
ainongst the Rabble pass. 

Hocus (howkas), v.  [f. Hocus sé. 

Supposed to be the source of the later Iloax z., though 
the want of instances for the 18th c. makes this less certain. 
Apparently revived in igthc., perh. under the influence of 
hoax, 

1. trans. To play a trick upon, ‘take in’, hoax. 

1675 R. Heap Proteus Rediv, 322 Vhe Mercer cries, Was 
ever Mat so Hocuss'd? however, I have enough to maintain 
ine here. @ 1686 Nacson (T.), One of the greatest pieces of 
legerdemain, with which these jugglers hocus the vulgar and 
incautelous of the present age. 1847 DisrarLi Sancred vi. 
v, There is nothing .. 1 so revel in as hocussing Guizot and 
Aberdeen. 1883 ce R. Gower Aly Remin. 1 368 These 
people have been hocussed and cheated hy the Government. 

2. Yo stupefy with drugs, esp. for a criminal 
purpose; hence, to drug (liquor). 

1831 in Ann. Reg., Law Cases (1832) 321/2[A witness] 
saw May put some gin into Bishop'stea. Hesaid, ‘Are you 
going to hocus (or Burke) me?’ 1837 Dickens /’sckw. xiii, 
*What do you mean hy “‘hocussing ° hrandy-and water ?’.. 
‘Puttin’ laud’num in it', replied Sam. 1848 Tuackeray 
Van. Fair \xiv, It was at her house at Lausanne that he 
was hocussed at supper and lost eight hundred pounds to 
Major Loader. 1885 Jas.Grant Royal Highlanders (Ruldg.) 
154 By unfair play he had rooked many: he had hocussed 
horses. 1887 Besant The IVorld went etc. xviii. 148 Vou 
shall hocus his drink and put him on bord. 

Heuce Ho-cussed ///. a., Hocassing vé/. sb.; 
also Ho‘cusser, one who hocusses. 

1827-39 De Quincey Murder Postscr. Wks. 1V. 107 The 
landlord. .they intended to disable by a trick then newly 
introduced amongst robbers, and termed hocussing. 1862 
Mavuew Lond. fasour 1V. 31 The ‘Drummer’ plunders 
by stupefaction; as the ‘hocusser’. 1865 Dickens Jt. 
fru. xii, I will not say a hocussed wine. 1892 MippteTton 
Rome 11. 53 The bribing of jockeys and the ‘ hocnssing ’ of 
horses and their drivers were familiar to the ancient Romans. 

Hocus-pocus (héwkas powkas), sb. (@., adv.) 
Also 7 hocas pocas, hokos pokos, hokus pokus. 
{Appears early in 17th e., as the appellation of a 
juggler (and, apparently, as the assumed name of 
a particular conjuror) derived from the sham 
Latin formula employed by him: see below, and 
ef. Grimm, Hokuspokus. 

The notion that Aocus focus was a parody of the Latin 
words used in the Eucharist, rests merely on a conjecture 
thrown out by Tillotson : see below. 

1655 Avy Candle in Dark 29, | will speak of one man.. 
that went about in King James his time..who called him- 
self, The Kings Majesties most excellent Hocus Pocus, and 
so was called, because that at the playing of every Trick,he 
used to say, Hocus focus, toutus tadoutus, vade celeriter 
jubeo, a dark composure of words, to blinde the eyes of the 
beholders, to make his Trick pass the more currantly with- 
out discovery. a 1694 Tittotson Sevm. xxvi. (1742) 11. 237 
In all probability those common juggling words of hocus 
pocus are nothing else but a corruption of hoc est corpus, hy 
way of ridiculous imitation of the priests of the Church of 
Rome in their trick of Transubstantiation.] 

+1. A conjuror, juggler. (In 17th c. freq. as 
proper name or nickname of a conjuror.) Also 


transf. a trickster. Ods. 

1624 Ger New Shreds Ol Snare 21, 1 alwayes thought 
they had their rudiments from some iugling Hocas Pocas in 
a quart pot. 3165 B. Jonsox Staple of N. u. Wks. (Reldg.) 
.388/2 Iniquity came in like Hokos Pokos, in a Iuglers terkin, 
with false skirts. 1634 Sir ‘I’. HERBERT /7vav, 55 A Persian 


HOD. 


{locus-pocus.. performed rare trickes with hands and feet. 
1648 C. Wacker Aelat. 4 Observ. 12 This labyrinth into 
which these unpolitick //ocas /’ocasses have brought us. 
1650 H. More Ubserv, Anitna Magica in Enthus. Tri, 
(1656) 117 He opens as Hokus Pokus do’s his fists, where 
we see that here is nothing and there is nothing. 1680 
Hickextncite Meroz 26 He shall now. .play as many tricks 
as Hocus Pocus at a fair. 17.. Yortet in Johnson Shaks. 
Plays, 1 Hen. 1V,v. v. (Jod.), 1 incline to call him hocus- 

us, or sone juggler, or attendant upon the master of the 

obbyborse. 

+b. 7o play hocus-pocus, to play the juggler, to 
juggle. Ods. 

1659 Lond. Chanticl. ix. in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 343 Thou 
hast played hocus-pocus with me, 1 think. 1737 Bentley 
Free Thinking § 12 (R.) Our author is playing hocus pocus 
in the very similitude he takes from that jugler. 

2. Used as a formula of conjuring or magical in- 
cantation, (Sometimes with allusion to an as- 
sumed derivation from hoc est corpus: see etymo- 
logy above.) 

1632 Ranpourn Jealous Lov. 1. x, Hocus-pocus, here you 
shall have me, and there you shall have me! 1656 Hounpes 
Lib, Necess. & Chance (1841) 384 This term of insufficient 
cause..is not intelligible, Lut a word devised like Aocus 
focus, to juggle a difficulty out of sight. 1772 Fietcurr 
Legica Genev, 201 The hocus pocus of a papiel priest cannot 
turn hread into flesh. 185: Loncr Gold. Leg.1. Court-yard, 
The Priests. began to mutter their Aocus-pocus. 1886 MaL- 
Lock Old Order Changes \1. 47 Vhis man, who only an hour 
ago was muttering bucus pocus, In the dress of a medixval 
conjuror. 

3. A juggler’s trick ; conjuring, jugglery ; sleight 
of hand; a method of bringing something about as 
if by magic; trickery, deception. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eug, 1. \xiv. (1739) 135 Thus 
this Statute became like a Hocus Pocus, a thing to still the 

eople for the present, and serve the King’s turn. 1678 
MARVELL Growth Popery 28 The same opportunities that 
others had of practising the Hocus Pocus of the Face, of 
Playing the French Scaramuccie. 1688 R. HotmE A ron0ury 
mt. 447 't The Art of Leger De Main or Jngling, otherwise 
called //ocus Pocus, 1774 Westin, Mag. V1. 449 There hath 
been a mystery, a hocus-pocus, in all Religions, since the 
days of the Egyptians to those of the Anerican Indians. 
1842 Dickens A mer. Notes xii, The vagabond arts of sleight- 
of-hand, and hocus-pocus, 1843 W Ixvine in Life § Lett. 
(1866) III. 300 These insurgent legions .. which, by the 
sudden hocus pocus of political affairs, are transformed into 
loyal soldiers. ; 

+4. A bag or‘ poke’ used by jugglers. Ods. rare. 

¢ 1640 (Snixcey] Capt, Underwit n. ii. in Bullen O. 72.11. 

42 His very fingers cryed ‘give me the gold!’ which.. 

¢ putin his hocas pocas, a little dormer under his right 
skirt. 

B. 1. attrib. or adj. Juggling ; cheating, tricky. 

1668 R. L'Estrance 17s. Quev. (1708) 117 Hocus Pocus 
Tricks are call'd Slight of Hand. a ag E. Waro Lond. 
Sfyin Ashton Soc. Life QO. Anne (1882) 11. 94 By virtue of 
this Hocus Pocus Stratagem he had conjur'd all the ill 
blood out of my Body. 1773 Mackutn Love a la Mode u. 
i, The law is a sort of hocus-pocus science. 1985 Span. 
Aivals 9 He looks rather hocus pocus, as a body may say. 
1841 E. Miate in Noncon/. 1. 305 A sort of bocus-pocus use 
of the word ' church’, 

2. as adv. : 

1815 W. II. lretano Scribbleomania 24 To joke us, Great 
Southey performs all bis flights Hocus Pocus, 


Hocus-pocus, v. [f. prec] _ 

1. intr. To act the conjuror, juggle; to play 
tricks, practise deception. 

1687 R. L’Estrance Ansty. Diss. 18, 1 never lov'd the 
Hocus-Pocussing of //oc est Corpus Meum, a1704 — 
(J.), This gift of hocus pocussing, and of disguising matters, 
is surprizing. 1838 /raser's Mag. XVIII. 157 So Talley- 
rand hocus-pocused in politics... nothing but political leger- 
demain. 1855 Miss Manninc Olt Chelsea Bun-ho, xiii. 212, 
I_ showed them some simple Hocus-pocussing. ‘ 

2. trans. To play tricks upon; to transform as if 
by jugglery. 

1974 Westin. Mag. 11. 375 But, hocus'd-pocus’d All, with 
so much art! 1808 Jiss-/ed General 30 Before Frederic 
was two years old .. he was hocus-pocus'd, alias, metamor- 
phosed, into a Bishop. 1892 Mazon iN. Y.) 28 Apr. 317/1 
So commonly is the law hocus-pocussed by the local boards 
before whom the new voters are made. 

Hocus-po:eusly, adv. [i. Hocvs-pocus a. + 
-LY~*.] Ina‘ hoeus-pocns’ manner; by jugglery. 

1791 Lackincton Jfeut. (1792) 107 Many of their hearers 
are not only methodistically convinced, or alarmed, but are 
also Aocus pocusly converted. 

Hod <hed), sé. [Not in evidence before 16th. : 
app. a modification of Hor s6,! in same sense: see 
esp. quot. 1300 there.]} 

1. An open receptacle for carrying mortar, and 
sometimes bricks or stones, to supply builders 
at work ; also the quantity carried in it, a hodful. 

Formerly a sort cf tray; now, as in quot. 1683. 

1573 Tusser usd. xvii. (1878) 37 A lath hammer, trowel, 
a hod. oratraie. 1611 Coter., Orseau..also,a Hodd ; the 
Tray wherein Masons, &c. carrie their Mortar. 1636 A/S. 
Acc. St. Johu’s Hosp., Canterb., For 4 hodes of lime and 
sand, js. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury mi. 395/2 The Hod isa 
kind of three square trough made np at one end and openat 
the other, haveing a staffe fixed to its bottom. 1800 B. Rusit 
in Med. Frnl. Vfl. 285, 1 have done but little more than 
carry the hod to assist in completing part of a fahric, 1848 _ 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr. § Leg. Art (1850) 297 Ascending a 
ladder with a hod full of hricks. 

2. A receptacle for carrying or holding coal. 
Formerly @a/. and U.S., but now generally ap- 
plted to a pail-shaped coal-scuttle, having one 
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HOD. 


upper edge prolonged in a scoop-like form, for 


throwing coal on the fire. 

182s, etc. Coal-hod {see Coat 16}. 1854 Miss Baker 
Northampt, Gloss., Hod, a trough or scope, made of wood 
or metal, for carrying coals or cinders. A coal-nod, or cinder- 
hod. 1870 Miss Accott Odé-/ash. Girlii. 26 Tom, resenting 
the insult, had forcibly seated her in the coal-hod. 1884 
Tradesman's Price List, French * Repousse’ Coal Hod. 
Waterloo Coal Hods. 

3. (See quot.) 

1883 GresLey Gloss. Coal-Mining, /Jod, a cart or sled for 
conveying coals in the stalls of thin seams, : 

4. attrib. and Comb. (from 1), as hod-bcaring, 
-elevalor, -work ; hod-bearer, -carrier = HODMAN 
q.v.; hod-woman,a woman acting asahod-bearer ; 
hod-work, unskilled labour, mere mechanical 
drudgery. 

183: CARLYLE Sart. Nes. 11. iii, Til! the Hodman is dis- 
charged or reduced to *hod-bearing. 177: SMOLLETT 
Humph. Cl. 29 May, The *hod-carrier, the low mechanic, 
the tapster, the publican, 1866 A. L. Perry Elem. Pol. 
Econ. (1873) 95 Why class the brick-maker as a productive 
laborer, and refuse the epithet to the hod-carrier? 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech., “Hod-elevator, a hoisting device to 
raise hods loaded with bricks or mortar to the .. huilding. 
1891 R. H. Busk in NV. § Q. 31 Oct. 3521/2 Hodmen and 
*hodwomen always display the ice quality. 1837 CARLYLE 
Mirabeaun in Misc. Ess. (1888) V. 211 To do *hodwork and 
even skilful handiwork. 

Hence Ho-dded a. nonce-wd., bearing a hod; 
Ho-dful, the quantity that a hod will contain. 

1801 W. Taytor in Afonthly Mag. XII. 588 With hodfuls 
of allusion to familiar national nature. 1812 H. & J.SsntH 
Re. Addr.78 Workmen in elder times would mount a ladder 
With hodded heads. 

Hod, v. Sc. [?Onomatopeeic.] zxzér. To bob 
up and down in riding; to jog. 

1785 Burns Holy Fair vii, Here farmers gash, in ridin 
graith Gaed hoddin by their cotters. 1889 STEVENSON 
Cobre of B. 229 The smoking horses and the hodding 
post-boy. - 

Hod, early ME. f. Hab, -Hoon, condition, etc. ; 
dial. f. HoLD; obs. f. Hoop sé, and v. 

Hodde, obs. form of Hoop. 

Hodden (hgd'n). Sc. Also 8 hoddan, 8-9 
hoddin, 9 huddin. [Origin unknown.] 

1. Woollen cloth of a coarse quality such as used 
to be made by country weavers on their hand-looms. 

1792 Sinctair in Statist. Ace. Scotl., Forfar IV. 242 Of 
the wool. .is manufactured almost every kind of cloth worn 
in the parish; hodden, which is most used for herds cloaks, 
and is sold at 1s. 8d. the yard; plaiding [etc.}. ?a 1800 
Bonnie Lizzie Lindsay xxx.in Child Ballads vin, ccxxvi. 
(1892) 262/2 And make us a bed o green rashes, And covert 
wi huddins sae grey. 1837 Cartyce Fr. Rev. III. m. iv, 
Behold how their Peasants, in mere russet and hodden. .dash 
at us like a dark whirlwind. 

b. alirib. or adj. ©. Gomdb., as hodden-clad adj. 

1812 W. TENNANT Anster F. 1. xxi, Tenant and laird, 
and hedger hodden-clad. 1837 Canivie #7. Xev. II1.1. vi, 
The hodden or russet individuals are Uncustomary. 

2. Hodden grey. Grey hodden, made without 
dyeing, ‘ by mingling one black fleece with a dozen 
white ones’ (Gloss. fo Burns, Paterson, 1877). Ap- 
plied to the ‘cloth worm by thc peasantry, which 
has the natural colour of the wool’ (Jam.). Hence 
often taken as the typical garb of homely rusticity. 

A poetic inversion of grey hodclen, used for rime’s sake by 
Ramsay in a well-known passage, whence also in Burns, 
which has thence become a stock phrase, the two words 
being often hyphe red, as if ‘hodden’ were a qualification 
of ‘ grey’, or ‘hodden-grey’ were a colour. 

1724 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. v. ii, But Meg, poor Meg! 
maun with the shepherds stay, And tak what God will send 
in hodden grey. 1795 Burns A man's a man x0 (Scots 
Maz. 1797, 611) What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, Wear 
hoddan grey and a’ that [ed. Curry 1800 though..hoddin]. 
1816 Scott Old Mort. viii, An old woman..supported by a 
stout, stupid-looking fellow, inhodden-grey. 3837 R. Nicou 
Poems (1843) 175 His coat is hame-spun hodden-gray. 185 
Loner. Gold. Leg. 1. Court-yard, He went .. Clothed in a 
cloak of hodden grey. 

attrib. 1820 Scott Aééol xvii, From the hodden-grey 
coat to the cloak of scarlet and gold. 1843 James Forest 
hee Ee Plain hodden-grey cloth, of a coarse fabric. 

fig. 

1866 Cur. Rossetti Prince's Progr.etc. xvii, And heaven 
put off its hodden grey For mother-o’-pearl. @188z WuiTT1ER 
Garris. Cape Ann iv, Golden-threaded fancies weaving in a 
web of hodden gray. 

Ho-dding-spade. Jocal. (See qnot.) 

a 184s Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Hodding-spade, a sort of 
spade principally used in the fens, so shaped as to take up 
a considerable portion of earth entire, somewhat like a had. 
1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.). 

Hoddy, hoddie (he'di), a2. dal. [?f. ME. héd, 
hode state, condition: see Hap sé.] In good con- 
dition physically or mentally; healthy; in good 
Spirits, pleasant, cheerful. 

1664 J. Witson Cheats v. v, O my Child, my Child—Thy 
father is prettie hoddie again, but this will break his heart 
quite. 1674 Ray S.§ Z.C. Words 68 Hoddy, well pleasant, 
in good tune or humour. ¢ 1700 Kennett in Laud ALS. 1033 
If. 184 Hoddy, well, in good health. ‘Pretty hoddy. Ket. 


1785 SaraH Fieipinc Ophelia II. i, I love a hoddy girl. . 


a 182s Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Hoddy, pretty well in health 
and spirits; in tolerably good case. 1890 Gloucestersh. 
Gloss., Hoddy pretty, pretty well. 
+ Hoddy-dod, hoddidod. Oés. [The ele- 
ment dod is evidently the same as in DoDMAN a 
Weil, We 
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shell-snail; hoddy-dod, hoddy-doddy, hodman-dod, 
are perhaps in origin nursery reduplications; but 
the element oday- appears itself to have come to 
be associated with or to mean ‘ snail’ (or ? horned), 
as in several words that follow.] A shell-snail. 

1601 Ho.tanp Pliny II. 368 So doth the ashes of shell- 
snailes or hoddidods, /4rd. 539 Hoddy-dods or shell-Snailes 
sticking hard therto and eating it. 1611 FLorio, Chiocciola 
..also a hoddydod, a shel-snaile, a perwinkle. 


Hoddy-doddy, sé. and a. 06s. cxc. dial. [See 
prec. (1n sense 3, with reference to the ‘ horns’ of 
a cuckold; cf. sense 1.)] 

A. sb. 1. A small shell-snail. dad. 


+2. A short and dumpy person: cf. B. Oés. 

1553 Unatt oyster D.1. i. (Arb.) 11 Sometime I hang 
on Hankyn Hoddydodies sleeue, 1702 Burlesque K. 
L’Estrange's tis. Quev. 76 Some thick and short like 
Hoddy Doddies. 1723 Swirt Coo® Mazid’s Let. 10 A person- 
able man, and not a spiudle-shank’d hoddy-doddy. 

+3. A cuckold; a hen-pecked man; a noodle; 
a simpleton. Ods. 

31598 B. Jonson Zu, Man in Hunt. w. viii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
25/1 You, That make your husband such a hoddie-doddie. 
1656 S. Hottanp Zara 162 Where shall I bath this vexed 
body, Tormented to a Hoddy-Doddy? 

4. dial. (See quot.) 

1847-78 Hatciwett, Hoddy-doddy .. a revolving light. 
Devon, 

B. adj. 1. Short and dumpy or clumsy. 

1824 Miss Ferrier /rher. \xxviil, Shoals of hoddy-doddy, 
white-haired, blubbered boys and girls. 3854 Miss Baker 
Northampt. Gloss. 329 Hoddy-Doddy, disproportionately 
stout. A short, lusty, squat looking person is said to be ‘all 
hoddy-doddy’..with us it is restricted to females, 

2. dial. Confused, in a whirl. 

@ 1809 J. Parmer Like Master Like Man (1811) I. 159, I 
gets up, all hoddy-doddy, and goes out to see what were 
matter. 

+ Hoddy-noddy. 0ds. rare. [Reduplicated 
from NoDpy.] A foo}, simplcton, noodlc. 

1600 O. E. Reply to Libel 1, vii. 181 If this hoddy Noddy 
thinke otherwise, let him.. bring foorth his proofes. 

+ Ho-'ddypeak. 0s. Forms: 6 hody-, hodi-, 
hodie-, hoddy-, huddi-, -peke, -peeke, -peak(e, 
speck. [f. Aoddy (see Hoppy-Dop) + PEAK sé, or 
v., but the sense is obscure.] A fool, simpleton, 
noodle, blockhead. 

1500 in Furniv. Ball. fr. MSS. 1. 254 Who dwelleth here, 
wyll no man speke? Is there no fole nor hody-peke? 1549 
Latimer 37d Serm. bef. Edw. VJ (Arb.) 84 What ye brain- 
ayeke fooles, ye hoddy peckes, ye doddye poulles, ye huddes, 

lo ye beleue hym? are you seduced also? 1554 CuriSToPHER- 
son Exhort. agst. Rebel. (N.), They counte peace to be 
cause of ydelnes, and that it maketh men hodipekes and 
cowardes. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1684) II. 547 O most idiot 
huddipeaks and blockish condemners. 1589 Nasue Anat. 
Absurd. 13 A Paramour..vnder her husbands, that hoddy- 
peekes nose. 

+Ho-ddypoll. Ods. In 6 -poule, -pecle. 
[f. Aoddy as in prec. + Pott head: cf. DoppyPoLL 
in same sense.] A fool, simpleton; a cnckold. 

1§22 SKELTON H/hy not to Court 670 Moche I wonder, How 
suche a hoddypoule So boldely dare controule. 1589 
Nasue Almond for Parrat 4a, esme of her .. to make 
hodie-peeles of your husbandes, and leade them..vp and 
downe the streetes by the hornes. 

+ Hode, var. Have v.! Ods. trans. To ordain, 
consecrate ; in quot. 1275, to admit to a religious 
order. 

[900-1340 see Hape v.!] ¢ 1275 Lay. 28474 Pare me hire 
hodede and munechene makede. c1q425 Eng. Cong. /reé. 
Iv. 132 Ihon comyn [was] .. of the clergye .. by on accorde 
I-chose; & of the pope.. theraftyr I-hodet & I-sacred. 

Hode, obs. form of Hoop. 

+ Hodelnesse. Oés. rare. [perh. for hodernesse, 
or from the same root as HODER v., hoder-moder.] 


Concealment, secrecy. 
¢1475 Partenay 5961 His knyghtly entent Stilled ne put 
shold be in hodelnesse. 


Hode-man, obs. f. Hoop-mMan. 

+ Hoder, v. Ols. Also 5 hodur. [ME. Zoder, 
of which 2 modern form would be Azdder, an itera- 
tive from same stem as Auddle. Cf. LG. hudern 
to cherish, shelter, as a hen her chickens, iterative 
of MLG, Auden to hide, conceal, cover up.] 

1. frans. To huddle together. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 273 Scatred er pi Scottis, 
& hodred in ber hottes, neuer pei ne the [?o/. Songs 286 
Hodred in the hottes, v.77. hodered, hodird, hoderd]. 

2. To cover or wrap up tenderly; to ‘ cuddle’, 

1440 Bone Flor. 112 Sche schall me bothe hodur and 
happe, And in hur lovely armes me lappe. 

Hoder-moder : see HUDDER-MUDDER adv. Obs. 

Hodge (hpdz). Also 4 Hogge, 5 Hoge, 6 
Hodg. [Abbreviated and altered from Xoger, like 
Hob from Robert, Hick from Richard.] 

1. A familiar by-form and abbreviation of the 
name Roger; used as a typical name for the Eng- 
lish agricultnral labourer or rustic. 

€1386 Cuaucer Cook’s Prol.12 Euer sibbe I highte Beg 
of ware. (/47d. 21 Oure host seyde I graunt it the, Now telle 
on, Roger.J] 31483 Cath. Angl. 187/x Hoge, Rogerus, nomen 
proprium. 1589 Greene Jfenaphon (Arb.) 58 These Arca- 
dians are giuen to take the benefit of euerie Hodge. @ 1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hodge, a Country Clown, also 
Roger. 1794 Worcort (P. Pindar) Wés. III. 350 No more 


HODGE-POKER. 


shall Hodge’s prong and shovel start. 1826in Hone Every: 
day Bk. YI. 1210 You seem to think that with the name I 
retain all the characteristics. .of a Aodge. 1885 Observer 13 
Dec. 5/3 Vhe conduct of Hodge in the recent election. 

2. (See quots.) Cf. hageys. 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Hodge, the large 
paunch ina pig. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Hodge, the stomach of 
a pig, cleaned out and eaten as tripe. 

3. Jolly Hodge (also Jolly Koger), the pirate’s 
flag bearing the Death’s Head and Cross-bones. 

1822 Scotr Pirate xl, Up goes the Jolly Hodge, the old 
black flag, with the death’s-head and hour-glass. 

4. Comé., as Hodge-razor, a razor made to sell 
to Hodge: see Peter Pindar’s Ws. (1794) I. 151; 
hence, in Carlyle, anything made to sell ; a sham. 

1843 Cartyte Dr. Francia in isc. Ess. (1872) VII. 48 
Hodge-razors, in all conceivable kinds, were openly 


marketed, ‘which were never meant to shave, but only to 
be sold!’ 

Hodgee, -gia, obs. ff. Aoja, Kuosa, a teacher. 

Hodge-podge (hgdzipedz), 56. Forms: 5 
hogpoch, 6 hogepotche, 6-7 hodge-potch, 7 
hodg-podge, -poge, (hogg-podg, hodge-bodge), 
7-8 hodg-podg, 7- hodge-podge. [A corruption 
of HorcurotcH ; prob. assimilated to the familiar 
personal name Hopce.] 

1, A dish made of a mixture of various kinds of 
meat, vegetables, etc., stewed together; a haricot ; 
esp. in Sc. = HOTCHPOTCH 1. 

1622 Masse tr. Ademan'’s Guzman @ Alf, II. 275 Ahodge- 
podge of boyled mutton, that was nothing but mammockes. 
1641 News fr. Hell, Rome, ete. in /larl, Misc. (Malh.) IV. 
398 This covered mess is a gallimawfry; or, as the Flemings 
calls it, a hodge-podge, wherein are sundry meats stewed 
together. 1658 Puitiirs, A Hodge-podge, or Holch-pot, a 
Hachee, or flesh cut to pieces, and sodden together with 
Herbs [1706 (ed. Kersey) Also any kind of cold mixture of 
Things}. 1699 Damrier Voy. II. 11. 38 The little Pieces of 
Beef were like Plums inour Hodg-podg. 1769 Mrs. RAFFALD 
Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 141 A hodge-podge of Mutton. 1843 
Lerevre Life Trav. Phys. II. 11. xiv. 285 A basin of sour 
pea-soup, as thick as hodgepodge. : . 

2. contemptuous. A clumsy mixture of ingredients. 

1615 G. Sannys /rav. 1.65 Hodgpodges made of flower, 
milke,and hony. 1673 Charac. Caffee-Ho. in Harl. Misc. 
(18z0) VI. 467 As you have a hodge-podge of drinks, such 
too is your company. 1694 WestmacotT Script. Herb. 2x 
The Oyntment commonly sold in the shops .. generally a 
sophisticated hodg-podge. 1803 Med. Fraud. X. 265 Who 
place greater confidence in the unknown hodge podge of a 
stone-mason or a gingerbread-baker, than in the skill of an 
honest and able regular practitioner. 


3. A heterogeneous mass or agglomeration; a 


medley, farrago, gallimaufrey. 

{As to the origin of this sense cf. Hotcuror 3.] 

1426 AunELay Poems 29 Cast ham in a hogpoch togedur 
fore todaunce. 156: Daus tr. Budlinger on A poc. (1573) 58 
Many at this day make an hogepotche of papistrie anc the 
Gospell. 1579 E. K. Ded. to Spenser's Sheph. Cal, They 
haue made our English tongue a gallimaufray or hodge- 

ge of al other speches. 1653 Watton Azgler xi. 216 

Tis a hodgepodge of business, And mony, and care. 1762 
Kanes dem. Crit. (1763) 1. viii. 389 A perfect hodge-podge 
of chearful and melancholy representations. 1864 LowELL 
Fireside Trav., /taly 202 He {a horse] treated me to a 
hodge-podge of all his several gaits at once. 

+ b. See quot. and cf. hodge-podge act ins. Obs. 

1793 J. Pearson Polrt. Dict. 29 Hodge-Podge, the name 
of a bill passed at the end of the Session, to lick up every 
little thing forgot through the negligence of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, or the hurry of business. 

4. quasi-adv. In confusion, promiscuonsly. 

1848 LoweLL Fad. Critics 544 Roots, wood, bark, and leaves 
.-clapt hodge-podge together, they don’t make a tree. 

5. alirtb. oras adj. Of the composition of hodge- 
podge or a heterogeneons mixture ; hodge-podge 
act, a name for a legislative act embracing a 
number of incongruous matters: cf. also 3 b. 

1602 Life T. Cromwed/ 1. ii. 80 Time who doth abuse the 
cheated world, And fills it full of hodge-podge bastardy. 
170g Hickerincitt Priest.cy. uu. v. 47 Take warning, that 
they make no more Hodge-podge Divinity. 1766 Barrinc- 
Ton Observ. Stat. (1796) 449 Thrown together in that very 
strange confusion which hath now obtained the name of a 
hodge-podge act. 1796 Nep. Ho. Com, (1803) XIV. 35 note, 
Hodge Podge Acts, these have been discontinued of late 
years, but the statute book abounds with them. 1842 P. 
Parley's Ann, V1. 16 What is called a hodge-podge sea— 
that is, a sea which is met on the cross by a cross wind, with 
a cross tide, according to nautical explanation. 1861 AZacv. 
Mag. May 31 The 23 Geo. III. ¢. 26 is quoted by the com- 
missioners as a specimen of what is familiar to lawyers as a 
Hodge-Podge Act. 1878 S. Watrore //ist. Eng. II. 66 
A hodge-podge committee on penal laws, prisons, Botany 


Bay, and forgery. 

Hodge-podge, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To make a hodge-podge of; to mix up 
in disorder. 

1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 137 To hodge- 
podge a Hare, 1824 Map. D’ArsLAy Wanderer I. 12 Lest 
it should. .be hodge-podged into a conspiracy. 1883 Sword 
& Trowel Feb. 89/1 A collection of other writers) views 
mingled with scraps of hymns..hodge-podged together. 

2. intr. To forma hodge-podge. Hence Hodge- 
podging //. a., heterogeneons. ; . 

1772 eere Mag. XLII. 191/t A hodge-podging habit, 
"twixt fidler and beau. 

+ Ho-dge-poker. Oés. Also -pocher. [app. 


{. Hopce + Poxer, bugbear, the devil.] A bug- 


bear or hobgoblin. 
OR 


HODGEPOT. 


1598 Fiorto, Fisto/o, a hobgoblin, a hag, a sprite, a robin- 
goodfellow, a hodge-pocher. /i¢., Folletto,..a hohgoblin, 
a robin-goodfellowe, a hodgepoker, an elfe. 

+ Ho-dgepot. Oés. Also 5 hogge pot, hoge- 
potte. [Corruption of Hotcaror: cf. HopcE- 
PONGE.] 

1. Cookery. =¥lorcnpor 1, FlONGE-Ponce 1. 

cx420 Liber Cocornm (1862) 32 Gose in a Hogge pot. 
¢1430 Two Cookery-bks, 18 A goos in hogepotte. 1550 J. 
Coxe Eng. & Fr. Heralds § 102 (1877) 89 The rest seke theyr 
irvhees .. of herbes, rotes, warmons, hodgepottes, fruyte, 

such other beggery. 1616 Bacon SA. agst. C’sess Somerset 
(T'.), As for mercury water, and other poisons, they might he 
fit for tarts, which is a kind of hodgepot. [1897 Chicago 
Rec, 2g May, Samp cooked in Dutch fashion like a hutespot 
or hodgepot, with salt heef or pork and potatoes and other 
roots, such as Carrots and turnips.] 

2. Law. = Horcuror 2. 

rgar_ Baitry, Jfodge-fot (in Law’, is the putting to- 
gether of Lands of several Tenures, for the more equal 
dividing of thei. 

+ Hodge-pudding. 0O¢s. rare. [cf. Hopce- 


PopGr.] <A pudding inade of a medley of ingre- 
dients. Also /g. 

1598 Suaks. Alerry W.v. v. 159 Ford, What, a hodge- 
pudding? A bag of flax? Afist. Page. A puft man? 

Hodgkin’s disease. [So called from Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin (1798-1866), who first described 
it.] A disease marked by enlargement of the 
lymphatic glands and splecn, with progressive 
anxmia : also called lymphadenoma. 

3877 Ronerts /andbh, Med. (ed. 3) 11. 285 Simple Hyper- 
trophy constitutes the prominent anatomical character of 
what is known as Hodplints disease. 


Hodid, obs. form of Hoopen. 

+ Hodiern (hé«-disin),@. Obs. fad. L. hodiern- 
us, f. hodi@ to-day.] =next. 

3500-20 Dunbar Poems 1xxxv. 5 Hodiern, modern, sempi- 
tern, Angelicall regyne. 1666 Bove //ydrost, Parado.ces 
Wks. 1772 II. 754 Contrary to the common opinion .. of 
divers hodiern mathematicians, @ 1770 AkENStDE Virtuoso 
vi, Hodiern and antique rarities. 

Hodiernal (houdis-inal), a. [f. as prec. +-aL: 
cf. diurnal] Of or belonging to the present day. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hodternal, of to day, or at this 
time. 317315 M. Davies Athen, Brit. 1. 19x Monks .. of the 
more modern Accuracy, and hodiernal Iinprovement. @ 1899 
J. S. Brewer Eng. Stud. (1881) 267 The commonest events 
of hodiernal life. i 

Hodja, var. Kosa, a Turkish teacher. 

Hodman (hp'dm&n).  [f. Hop s6.11+Mavy.] 

1. A man who carries on his shoulder the hod 
supplying builders with mortar (which he also pre- 
pares), bricks, or stones; a‘ bricklayer’s labourer’. 
(Now very rarely used in the trade.) 

1587 FremtnG Contn. Holinshed 111. 1541/2 They were 
onlie good dikers and hodinen. 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), 
Hod-man, a Labourer that bears a Hod. 1837 CartyLe 
Fr. Rev. V1.1. v, One of them .. said, He was as weary 
as a hodinan that had been beating plaster. 1848 Mtxt Pod, 
Econ. 1. ii. § 8 (1876) 26 he stupidest hodman, who repeats 
from day to day the mechanical act of climhing a ladder. 

2. fig. a. One who more or less mechanically 
supplies material to a constructive worker. b. A 
mechanical worker in literature, a literary hack. 

182z9 Cartyce in Froude Life (1882) 11. 79 They [political 
economists] are the hodmen of the intellectual edifice, who 
have got upon the wall, and will insist on building as if they 
were the.masons, 1849 Miss Mutock Ogtéuies xxv. (1875) 
185 A sort of literary hodman, 1887 Sir J. D. Hooker in 
Darwin's Life & Lett. 1. 347 This generous appreciation of 
the hod-men of science, and their labours. 

3. A terin of contempt applied by undergraduates 
of Christ Church, Oxford, who were King’s Scholars 
of Westminster School, to those who were not, and 


hence to men of other colleges. 

1677 Litt.eton Lat. Dict., A Hodman,in Christchurch 
at Oxford. Advena, alienigena (quippe quod Alumni Regii 
e Schola Westmonasteriensi eo adsciti se pro Indigenis 
haheant). x7az Amuerst Terve2 Fil. No. x The men [of 
Christ Church] gave themselves airs .. those of other 
Colleges were ‘squils* and ‘hodmen’. 

q Variously misexplained in dicts. : see quots. 

1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), Hodman, .. a young Scholar 
admitted from Westminster-School to be a Student in 
Christ’s-Church College in Oxford. [Followed by Chambers 
(r727', ReeS (1819), etc.] 3847-78 Hactiwerr, Hodman, 
a nickname for a canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Hod-man-blind, obs. f. HoopMANn-BLIND. 

Hodmandod (hg'dmé&ndg:d), sd. (a.). [A re- 
duplicated variation of DopmMan, Hoppy-bon ; app. 
influenced in form by odiman: it has the dial. 
variants hodmadod, hodmedod, hodman Hob, hod- 
mandon.| 

1. A shell-snail, a dodman. 

3626 Bacon Sy/va § 732 The Crab, the Crafish, the Hod- 
mandod or Dodinan, the Tortoise. a 1654 WEBSTER Appius 
4 Virg. u1.iv, | aman Ant,aGnat, a worm..a Hodmandod 
amongst flies. 1674-91 Ray S. & £. C. Words 102 A 
Hodmandod, a shell-snail. 1766 [ANsTEY]) Bath Guide vi. 
27 As snug as a Hod’mandod rides in his Shell. 1858 
Srurvens Suppl. Forby in E. Angl. Gloss., Hodman Hob, 
asnail-shell. 1893 //2ltsh. Gloss., Hodimedod, a snail. 

b. fg. Applied to a deformed person. 

1663 Kirttcrew Parson's Wed. v. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIV. 525. 1807 Flowers Lit. 278 His head was thrice 
broader than his body, which .. accident had made such a 
hodmandod one of the greatest philosophers of this age. 

+2. An early corruption of the name Ho7rrentor, 
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1697 Dampter Voy. (1729) J. 536 The Natural Inhabitants 
of the Cape are the Hodmodods, as they ure commonly 
called, which is a corruption of the word Hottantot. 1710 
E. Warp Vuleus Brit. tt. 40 So Hodmontots, hecause their 
Feasts Chiefly consist of Gutts of Beasts. 1729 Cowley's 
Voy. in Collect. Voy. 1V. 1. 35 The Hodmandods are born 
white, but make themselves black with Sut. 

3. Any strange creature; a scarecrow. dial, 

188: /sle of Wight Gloss., Hlodmandod, any strange animal, 
a nondescript. 3888 Berhsh. Gloss., /lodmedod, a scare- 
crow; usually a figure witb a hat on, holding a stick to 
represent a Eun. *, 

B. adj. Short and clumsy; = Hopny-ponpy B. 1. 

3825 Britton Beauties Wiltsh. 111, Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Hodmandod, hodmedod, short and clumsy. 1893 !Viltsh. 
Gloss, 

Hodograph (hgdograf). [f. Gr. 63és way + 
-ypapos (-GRAPH), writing, writer.] 

1. Afath. A curve, invented by Sir W. R. Hamil- 
ton, of which the radius vcctor represents in mag- 
nitude and direction the vclocity of a moving par- 
ticle. Also aé/rid, 

1846 Proc. R. drish Acad. 111. 347 The Newtonian law 
[of attraction] may be ahaccierielene being tbe Law of 
the Circular Hodograph. 1879 l'Homson & ‘Vait .Va!. Phil, 
1.1. § 37 If from any fixed point, lines be drawn at every 
instant, representing in inagnitude and direction the velocity 
of a point describing any path in any manner, the extremi- 
ties of these lines form a curve which is called the Hodo- 
graph. 3883 A. S. Herscuen in Vature 15 Mar. 458 The 
square of the hodograph-radius signifies the square of tbe 
material point’s velocity, or its directed actual energy. 

2. A machine invented by Prof. Marey, for regis- 
tcring the paces of a horse, etc. (Commonly, but 
unctymologically, spelt odograph.) 

3883 i mare Vi. 192 Some years ago one of the 
horses in Miss Thompson's ‘ Koll-Call’ was severely attacked, 
and proved incorrect by scientific men, odograph in hand. 

Hence Hodogra‘phio a., of the naturc of, or per- 
taining to,a hodograph; Hodogra‘phically adv., 
by means of a hodograph. 

31846 Proc. R. Irish Acad. M11. 445 This hodographic 
curve. 1847 /éid. 417 Note by Sir W. R. Ilamilton, an- 
nouncing a theorem of hodographic isochronism. /did., The 
tintes of hodographically describing tbe intercepted arcs 
will be equal. 

Hodometer (hodg-m/ta:), odometer. [f. 
Gr. 086s way + pérpov measurc; cf. F. odometre 
(1724 in Hatz.-Darm.), whence the more frequent 
spelling without 4.] 

An instrument for measuring the distance traversed 
by a wheeled vehicle, consisting of a clockwork 
arrangement attached to the wheel or bearing, 
which records the number of revolutions of the 
wheel; also, an instrument for measuring distances 
in surveying, consisting of a large light whecl, 
having such a recording apparatus in the ccntre, 
and trundled along by a handle. Also applied to 
an instrument for measuring distances otherwisc 
traversed, e.g. a pedometer. 

173 Jerrerson in flarper’s Mag. (1885) Mar. 536/1 Pd. 
Leslie for an odometer ro Dfollars]. 1 Mechanic's Afag. 
No. 34. 92 An odometer is a machine by which the steps of a 
person who walks..may be counted. 1848 Sir J. HERSCHEL 
Ess. (1857) 3x8 ‘To cach of these cars. .a hodometer, marking 
the distances travelled..was attached. 1885 J. Btcrtow in 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 536/1 The number of revolutions of 
the wheels of his phacton..were registered by the odometer. 
1885 7radesman's Price List, Patent Odometer accurately 
registers the distance travelled by Bicycle or Tricycle. 

Hodometrical (hedome:trikal), 2. [fas prec. 
+ Gr, perpixds METRIC +-AL.] 

1. Relating tothe measurement of a ship’s ‘way’, 
i.e. the distance traversed by it. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), //odometrical ..is the Method of 
Computation of the Measure of the Way of a Ship between 
Place and Place ..and what Way she has made. 1753 in 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp. 1867 Smytn Sailor's Word-bk., 
Hodonietrical, [applied to] a method of finding the longi- 
tude at sea by dead reckoning. : 

2. (Also odometrical.) Belonging to a hodometer. 

31847 Cratc, Odometrical, 1882 Ocitvie, Hodometrical, 
x, Pertaining to a hodometer. /bid., Odometrical. 

Hodo'metry, odometry. [f as Hopomzrer, 
after Gr. -perpia -METRY.] Measurement, as by a 
hodometer, of distances traversed. ; 

1846 WorcESTER, Odometry, the measurement of distances. 

Hodone, obs. f. Huppon, a kind of whale. 

Ho-dsman, rare var. Hopman; in quot. fg. 

1863 Bates Vat. Amazon viii. (1864) 228 The little hods- 
men soon have as much as they can Carry. 

Hodur(e, var. HoDER v., Obs.; obs. f. ODouR, 

+Hodymoke. Oés. rare. ? Concealment. 

¢ 1450 Myrc 203: Huyde hyt not in hodymoke, Lete other 
mo rede bys boke. eee 

Hoe (hoe), 5d.1 Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 héh, 
hé, (3-6 hogh), 5- howe, 7-8 haw(e, 5- hoe, 
hooe, hoo. [OE. 4¢h, 4é, str. masc. (gen. és, 
dat. Ade, Ad, pl. Ads) the same word as the northern 
HEUvGH (and app. the same as Hosé." heel) :—OTeut. 
type *kaho-, from ablaut stem of Hane v.] 

“A projecting ridge of land, a promontory’ 
(Sweet); ‘originally a point of land, formed like 
a heel, and stretching into the plain, perhaps even 
into the sea’ (Kemble) ; a height ending abruptly 
or steeply: cf. HEvcH. Now only in the names 


HOE. 


of particular places, as The //oe at Plymouth, 7ie 
/fooe near Chipping Camden, //oo in Kent, Bedford- 
shire, etc.; and frequent as a second element in 
place-names, as Afartinhoe, Morthoe, Pinhoe, 
Trentishoe, in Devonshire, Aynho, Jvinghoe, Stan- 
hoe, Wyvenko, elscwhere. 

{OE. 46 would normally give foo (hi), which it has 
given in some of these cases. The doe (hd“) in other 

arts, may be derived from the OE. dative Adze, giving 
ME. hoze, howe, how, pronounced like grow, stow. Of 
this Aawe may have Geen a dialectal form: cf. the 
phonology of Hoe sd.7, where we have also howe, havv, 
foe. In the north of England, there is sometimes con- 
fusion between -4oe and -how from ON. haugr: see 
How s4.*] 
2c700 Charter (13~14th ¢. copy) in Kemble Cod. Dipl. 
I. 45, ab terrae illius manentes ubi Hogh nuncupaiur 
[=Hoo, co. Kent]. ¢8g0 Afunster Glosses (Kluge Ags. 
Leseb. 9) Promontorium, hooh. 972 Charter in Kemble 
III. 79 Of hrischeale 10 dam ho. 988 /bid. 236 Danon to 
Aeclfride ho. 1000 in Cockayne Aarrat. Augl. Conscr. 24 
Da hean bos and dene and garsecg done «xthiopia we Z¢s- 
awon, 14.. Liber Sharéur, in Spelman Gloss. s.v. Hoga, 
Edwinus inuenit quendam collem et hogum petrosum, & 
ihi incipiebat adificare quandam villam, & vocauit illam 
Stanhoghiam, qu postea vocabatur Stanhowe [Stanhoe} 
1590 Spenser £.Q, 11. x. 10 ‘he westerne Hogh, besprincled 
with the gore Of mighty Goemot. xé0a Cakkw Cornwatt 
(1811) 4 Upon the Hawe at Plymouth is cut out in the 
ground the portraiture of two men, with clubs in their 
hands, whom they term Gog and Magog. 1612 Drayton 
Potyolb. i. 13 That loftie place at Plimnouth call'd the Hoe 
[rime go]. 2997 Potwurne //ist. Devoensh. 1. 46 The hill 
haa the town of Plymouth and the sca, that we call the 
law, 

Hoe hov),s/.2 Forms: 3-9 howe, 5 howwe, 
6 houe, 7 haw, 7-8 haugh, 7-9 how, hough, 8- 
hoe. (a. F. Aowe (12th. in Hatz.-Darm. : Aoue in 
Cotgr.) :-OHG. houwd (iu MHG., Aonwe,mod.G. 
haue), hoe, mattock, pick-ax, f. houwan to HEw. 
The spelling Aoe (duc to the falling together of 
-Gw, -o¢, in pronunciation, asin flow, floe) appeared 
in 1Sth ¢., and became the ordinary form ¢ 1755. 
flow, hough, are still dialectal; the Sc. is howe 
(hou, hou), riming with Sc. pron. of grow, knowe, 
etc. 

1. An agricultural and gardening tool, consisting 
of a thin iron blade fixed transversely at the end 
of a long handlc; used for breaking up or loosen- 
ing the surfacc of the ground, hoeing up weeds, 
covering plants with soil, and the like. 

[¢ 1284 Hist. et Cart. Alon. Gloucest. (Rolls) 111. 2x9 Qued 
sint in curia, becchizx, howz, civera:, ct alia minuta utensilia.] 
1375 Barsour Lruce xvit. 344 The yngliss host Arme thame 
in hy .. With .. I'ykis, howis, and ek staff-slyngis. ¢ 430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in. vi. (x869) 139 Of a bisshopes croes 
he made his howwe and his pikuyse. Pikoise was be sha 
ende, and howwe was be krookede ende. 1440 Jacob's 

Well E. E.‘T. S.) 265 Now schal I telle 30w of pe howe 
or a pek-ex wherwyth 3c muste stubbe out pe grauel. 1573 
Tusser //usb, xlvi. (1878) 98 A houe and a parer .. to pare 
away grasse and lo raise vp the roote. 3606 Bryskett 
Cre, "Life 6 Whicb to cut downe or roote vp, many 
sithes and howes would scarce suffice. 1664 Evetyn Aal, 
Flort. Apr. (R.), Rememher to weed them.. and a little 
after to thin them with a small haugh. 1674 Ray S. 
& £. C. Words 68 A How: pronounced as mow and 
throw: a narrow iron rake without teeth, to cleanse Gardens 
from weeds. 1678 Axxe Brapstreet Foems 6 Ye husband- 
nien, your coulters made hy ine, Your houghs, your mat- 
tocks. 1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 182 It may be the 
better weeded with a Haw. 1742 De For Col. Yack (1840) 
132 With my haugh, or hoe, in my hand. 1753 Haxway 
Trav. (1762) I. v1. Ixxxiv. 382 A gardiner once threw a hough 
at him. 1764 Graincer Sugar Cane it. (R.), Let the hoe 
uproot Th’ infected cane piece. 1884 Pat Eustace 70 Busy 
with hoe and rake amongst the flowers. 

b. With qualifications, indicating the shape, the 
mode of use, etc. In respect of the latter, the chief 
distinction is that of ad: aw-hoes (the original type) 
and fhrust-hoes (as in the Duich hoe). The name 
is also extended, as in Aorse-hoe, to machines of 
various kinds which do the work of several hoes 
in stirring up the soil between plants, etc. 

Bayonet hoe, a form of draw-hoe, with the hlade narrow 
and pointed much in the form of a trowel-bayonet (Cent. 
Dict... Dutch hoe, Scuffle hoe, kinds of thrust-hoes. 
Spanish hoe, Vernon hoe: see quot. 1855. 

1744-46 [see Hanp-Hor, Horse-HoeE]. 1744-50 W. Extis 
Mod. Husbandm, W.1. 16 The Beck-hough, is an instru- 
ment differing from the common Pick-axe or Mattock, only 
by having its two Ends about four Inches broad. /éid. 17 
This common Hough (the hand-hough) with wbich we 
hough all our Turneps, etc., and..the Dutch Hough, to 
hough between the close Rows of drilled Wheat, are of 
prodigious Value to the Farmer. /éid. 1v. 52 This Dutcb 
Hoe is.. most conveniently fitted to hoe the Weeds up 
hetween the Drills of Wheat, Barley, etc 382z Loupon 
Encycl. Gard. (1834) 5x9 Hoes are of two species, the draw- 
hoe and the thrust-hoe, of each of which there are several 
varieties .. Tbe Spanish hoe .. Pronged hoes [etc.]. 1834 
D. Low Elem, Pract. Agric. (1843) 130 ‘he mattock-hoe 
of the countries of the East. 1855 C. M'Intosu Bé. of 
Gard. 11. 38 The best hoe, when deep-stirring the soil 
between drilled crops is performed, is the Spanish hoe .. or 
the Vernon boe. ae 4 P 

2. A dentist’s excavating instrument, shaped like 
a miniature hoe. (Knight Dzet. Afech. 1875.) 

3. atirit.and Comb., as hoe-handle, -helve, -work; 
hoe-armed adj.; + hoe-break = Horse-HOE. Also 


HoE-PLouGs. 


SS 


HOE. 


1744-59 W. Exwis J/od. Husbandm. 1V. 1. 8 There are 
three Sorts of Hough Horse-breaks, actually in use. /éfd.9 
This Hough-break 1s light in itself. 1764 Graincer Sugar 
Cane 1. 288 Might not the plough that rolls on rapid wheels, 
Save no small labour to the hoe-arm'd gang? 1817 Scotr 
Let. to Southey 9 May. All sort of spade-work and hoe-work. 


Hoe, 50.3 Obs. exc. dial, [Later form of OE. 
hogu, ME. ho3e, howe, How sd.',q.v. Cf. Ho v.3] 


Care, anxiety, trotble. 

1567 Turserv. tr. Ovid's Ep. 155 b, hough there bee 
a thousand cares that heape nity hoe. 1798 Cut. Situ bay. 
Philos. 1. 195 Him that..tbis gentle woman is tn such a hoe 
about. 1875 Parisu Szsse.c Gloss. s.v., 1] dodnt see as you've 
any call to putt yourself in no such terrible gurt hoe over it. 

Hoe, 5.4 local. [a. ON. ha-r (Da. haa) dog- 
fish, shark.] ‘The name, in Orkney and Shctland, 
of the Picked Dog-fish, Syualus acanthias. 

a1804 G. Barry f/ist. Orkney {s2. (1805) 296 ‘The Piked 
Dog-Fish..known by the name of the hoe, frequently visits 
our coasts, 1836 Yarre ct Brit. Fishes U1. 400 The Picked 
Dog: Fish. among the Scotch islands. .is called Hoe. 

b. Comd. hoe-mother (contracted homer), the 
Basking Shark, Se/achus maximus; hoe-tusk, the 
Smooth Houndfish, A/testelus Atdunultes. 

@ 1804 G. Barry Hist. Orkuey [sl. (1805) 296 The Basking 
Shark .. has here got the name of the Aoe-smother, or homer, 
that ts the mother of the dog-fish. 1809 A. EpmMonstone 
View Zetland [st. 11. 304 Squalus A/ustelus .. Hoe-tusk, 
Smooth Ilound.—Frequently met with in the bays. 

Hoe, v. Forms: see Hor sé.2 [f. Hoe 54.2] 

]. éntr. To use a hoe; to work with a hoe. 

c1430 Pilyr. Lif Manhode w. viii. (1869) 140 He sigh 
that folk howweden and doluen aboute the cherche. 1664 
Evetyn Kad. f/ort. (1729) 199 Weed and haugh betimes. 
1832 Marrvat .V. /orster xiv, The slaves .. were at work 
hoeing. 31894 R. Briwces Feast of Bacchus 1. 39 Here 
1 find you, digging, hosing. 

2. trains. Yo weed (crops) with a hoe; to thin 
out (plants) with a hoe; to ‘ cultivate’ with a hoe. 

1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. v1. 11.155 Aspara- 
gus..must be carefully howed, or cleared of Weeds. 1748 
aluson's Voy. wi. ix. 393 Chinese. who had been hoeing rice 
in the neighbourhood. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 243 Peas, properly drilled, and carefully hoed. 1858 
Gtenny Gard. Evcry-day Bk. 81/1 Spinach..is finer when 
hoed out to six-inch distances. 

3. To break or stir up (the ground) with a hoe, 
so as to loosen the surface and destroy wecds; to 
dress with a hoe. 

1712 J. James tr, Le Blond’s Gardening 44 Walks that.. 
would take up too much Time to hough and rake. a 1746 
E. Hotoswortu Rem. Virgil 121 (Jod.) ‘To hough the land 
in the spring time. 1858 GLexsy Gard. Eury-day Bh. 
133/2 Hoe the ground between the young evergreens and 
deciduous plants. 

4. with adv. To dig zf, raise #f, take away, cut 
down, cover i, with a hoe. 

1699 lEvetyn Aad. 7/ort. (ed. 9) 56 Rake away what you pull 
or Haugh up. 1707 Stoane Famaica |. p. iiv, When the 
Potatoes are full grown, they hough up the roots. 1788 
Trans. Soc, Arts V1. 92, 1..hoed them in at the last hoeing 
about the middle of May. 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) Il. 339 Exposed to the frosts during the winter, from 
the earth being hoed away from them. 1885 Gardening 13 
June 183 Dig thein (sow thistles] in if you can, but in any 
case hoe them down. 1886 Cassell's fam. Mag. May 337 
This done, hoe up the soil between the rows. 

Hence Hoed (héud) pf/. a. Also Hoe‘able a. 

1740 Tutt /forse-hoeing {1usb, xi. (1822) 138 The wheat 
.. may not be hoeable before the winter is past. 1744-sS0 
W. Ecuis Mod. (Husband. 1V. ui. 27 Vhere is no such 
Necessity for deep Houghing, lest the houghed Turneps up- 
set and grow agai1. 

Hoe, var. Hero, Ht proxs., Ho. Hoeboy, Hoe- 
buck, obs. var. of HautrBoy, HWawsuck. 

Hoe-cake (howkek). U.S. [Orig. cake baked 
0. the broad thin blade of a cotton-field hoe (Cenz. 
Dict.).) Coarse bread, made of Indian meal, water, 
and salt, and usually in the form of a thin cake. 

1793 J. Bartow Hasty Pudding i, Some talk of Hoe-cakes, 
fair Vicginis's pride. 1809 W. Irvine Anickerb. (1861) 138 
Great roisters, much given to revel on hoe-cake and bacon. 
1885 Bos!on (Mass.) Jrnl. 4 Sept. 2/4 Perhaps Americans 
will., make international the power and elegance of lroe-cake 
and baked beans. 


Hoe-down. C:S. 
BREAKDOWN 2, 

1860 in Bartirit Dict. Amer. (ed. 3). 1885 Libr. Mag. 
(N. Y.) July 1 Vhey (negroes] danced their vigorous hoe- 
downs, jigs. 

Hoeful (hewful). [f. Hor 5d.2 + -ruu.] As 
much as can be lifted on a hoe. 

1866 Livincstoxe Last Jrnds, (1873) 1. v. 129 The final 
preparation is effected by men digging .. passing each hoe- 
ful into the left hand. 

Hoeing (héwin), vi/. 5b. [f. Hog v. + -1nc 1] 
The action of the vb. Hox; stirring up the ground, 
digging, weeding, etc. with a hoe. 

. 1676 Wortince Cyd cr (1691) 77 They require your care 
in hawing. 1699 Evetyn A‘a/. //ort.\ed. 9) 87 Begin the 
work of Hanghing. 1787 Winter Syst, Husd, 211 Hoeing 
is the breaking or dividing of the soil hy plows or other in- 
struments, while the corn or plants are growing thereon. 
1842 Brano Dict. Sci. etc. s.v., Hoeing is sometimes per- 
formed on surfaces which are without weeds, for the purpose 
of stirring the soil. ; 

b. Comé., as hoeing-instrianent, -machine, -time, 
. 1744-50 W. Exits A/od. Husbandm. 1V.in.27 ftheGround 
1s wettish at Houghing-time. 1875 Kwsicut Dict. Alech., 
Moving Machine .. for tending drilled or dibbled crops. 


A noisy, riotous dance; = 
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Hoe--plough, 54. ? Obs. = Horse-HoE, 

_ 1733 Tutt. Sorse-hoving Hush. xvi. 112 The Plow, which 
1s alniost the same with the Ho- Plow. 1775 Romans florida 
120 Ina large field these hoeings are most commodiously 
performed by the hoe plough drawn by one horse. 

Hence Hoe-plough v. /vaus., to hoe with a hoe- 
plough ; Hoe-ploughing vé/. sd. 

1733 Tutt //orse-hoeing [/usb. x. 45 You may Ho-plow 
them. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) I. 432 Hoe- 
ploughings necessary for completing the crop are three. 
1790 CasrLes in Phil. Fraus, LXXX. 356 The land should 
then be ploughed or hoe-ploughed twice. 

Hoer (héus1). Also 8 hougher. [f. Horv.+ 
-ER1.] One who hoes or uses a hoe. 

1744-50 W. Etxis Wood. //usbandim. V. 1. 86 Vurnips may 
be houghed ill, if the hougher stubs them, as we call it, ie. 
if he .. only cut off the heads, and lcave the roots in the 
ground, 1893 Barinc-Goul.p Cheap-Jack Z. 11.117 The 
wheat had to be hoed, and the hoers were women. 

|| Hoey. [Chinese (Mandarin dial.) Aiy (hii), 
society, club, guild.] A society of Chinese: esp. 
a secret society formed by them in English-speaking 
countiies or colonies. 

1865 Sat. Rev. 25 Mar. 351 The people [Chinese] from 
every province form a secret society or ‘hoey’, bound to- 
gether by solemn oaths, and imposing the most implicit 
obedience on its members. 1883 S/ectator 24 Nov. 1504/2 
The terrible law making entrance into a Hoey or Secret 
Society a crime punishable with death. 1885 Cyct. /udia 
(ed. 3) 11. 91 //oe, a secret society of the Chinese into which 
the members are initiated. 

Hof, early f. Hove. Hof, hofen = hove, hoven, 
pa. t. and pple. of HlEave v. Hofe, obs. f. Hoor. 

Hoff, obs. Sc. f. Hove; dial. f. Hoven sé. and v. 

1825 Brockett, //off, hough, to throw any thing under 
the thigh. 1848 Craven Diai., //of7, the hock. In the plural 
hoffs, a ludicrous term for the feet. 

+ Ho-fles, z. Os. [f. ME. 40f, Hove sd.2 + -/es, 
-LESS: cf. ON. Adflauss immoderate.] Immoderate, 
excessive; unreasonable; intemperate. f/¢ hofclws 
(quot. 1200), immoderately. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 6224 Swa patt 3itt nohht att hofelas Ne nede 
be331n to swinnkenn, a@ 1225 luce. R. 108 Muchel hofleas 
is bet cumen into ancré huse..vorte sechen eise perinne. 
€3230 //ali Meid. 43 Sone so pu .. punched hofles & hoker 
of ewt pat inon seid pe oder ded 3ette. 

+ Hofte. Ods. [app. MDu. hooft, hove? WEAnD.] 

1526 SKELTON J/agnyf. 759 Decke your hofte and cower 


a lowce. 
+ Hoful, 2. Ods. [Late form of OF. hog ful, 


ME. hogftel, hohful Howrut: cf. Hor s6.3] Careful. 


1565 I. Srartrton Fortr. /‘aith 97b, Euer hofull of his 
doings and behauiour. 


Ilence + Ho-fully adv., carcfully ; + Ho‘fulness, 


carefulness, care, solicitude. 

1565 T. Stapteton /ortr. Faith 86b, The army..kepeth 
watche and warde hofullyer. /é%d. 119 b, Wemen seruing 
God hofully and chastly. 1566 — Ret. Untr. Fewel rw. 64 
The hofulnesse of all Churches. 

Hog (heg), 56.1 Also 4(?)-6 hogge, 6-9 hogg. 
[First exemplified ¢ 1340, but the derivative Hoc- 
GASTER occurs ¢ 1175: origin unknown. 

The word may possibly be contained in the OE. place- 
names /foqgestdn (Hogston) and Hocgetwistle; but this is 
hardly likely. The conjecture that ME. Aog represented 
Cornish hoch, Welsh Azch, swine, is improbable on phonetic 
and other grounds. ‘The evidence afforded by the word 
itself and by its derivatives hoggaster, hoggerel, hoeget 
(the first of which, applied to sheep, offers our earliest 
example of the word-group), makes it probable that the 
word originally had reference to the age or condition of 
the animal, rather than to either pig or sheep distinctively. 
Hence some have thought Aeg possibly related to Hac w.!, 
with the notion of castration. But the notion of ‘yearling’ 
runs through most of the uses: cf. 2b, 4, 4b. 5, 13b. Inthis 
uncertainty, the order of senses followed is merely one of 
practical convenience.] 

I. 1. A swine reared for slaughter ; spec. a cas- 
tratcd male swine, a barrow- pig or barrow-hog (see 
BARROW = Lb) ; hence, a domestic swine generally. 
(Not uscd in Scotland.) 

(The original application may either refer to the age, swine 
reared for the purpose of slaughter being seldom allowed to 
exceed nruch more than one year in age, or to the fact that 
the males intended for this purpose are usually castrated : 
sce etym. note.) 

1340 Ayend, 89 Of hare moder be erpe, pet berp and norys- 
sep azewel pe hogges, ase hy dep pe kinges. 13.. Ab Adis. 
1885 Alisaunder & alle his knizttes Hem to pieces pai gonne 
talle,To bocher pat hog vpon his stalle. 1377 Lane... /?. 20. 
B. vi. 183 ‘Suffre hem lyue’ he sayde, ‘and lete hem ete 
with hogges’. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xviu. Ixxxvit. 
(1495) 837 Hogges bothe male and female haue lykynge 
to ete Akernes for it tempreth theyr flesshe, ¢1440 Prom. 
Parv. 242/1 Hogge, swyne, xe/rendis, matalis. 1474 Caxvon 
Chesse 83 Whan he wold haue buryed the body he founde 
hit an hogge or a swyne and nota man. 1483 Cath. Angel. 
187/1 An Hogge, matalts, est enim porcus carens testiculis. 
1530 Patsor. 231/2 Hogge, forc, forccan. 1552 Hvtoret, 
Hogge called a barrow hogge or galt, sazas... Hogge ungelt, 
werres, 1644 Everyn Diary 30 Sept., A dish cf trufles, an 
earth nut, found out byanhogg train’dto it. 1707 MortTiMER 
Hust, (1708) 186 The Males must be gelt, and the Sows 
spay'd; the spay’d Gelts..they esteein the most profitable, 
because of the great Quantity of Fat that they have upcR 
their Inwards more than the Hogs. 1756-9 tr. A’eysler’s 
Trav. (1760) 1. 433 It is remarkable, that in the Milanese 
all the hogs are black. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. 190 Hogs will thrive very fast when fed on it 
[parsnip], and will leave any other food to attack it. 


b. Lacon-hog, a hog fattened for making bacon. 
1612 J. ‘T'aytor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. (1872) 35 For most 
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of them are as full of humanity as a bacon-hog. 1860 J.. 
Doxarpson rit, Agric. 490 Two lots of bacon hogs may be 
fattened during the curing season from October to April. 

e. U.S. The flesh of the pig; pork ; in allite- 
tative phr. hog and hominy, pork and Indian corn. 

a 1860 THorre Big Bear Arkansas (Bartlett), 1 can give 
you plenty to eat; for, besides hog and hominy, you can 
have bar [bear] hani and bar sausages. 1870 Daz:ly News 
21 Oct., Fron: abundant hog and hominy down to the last 
lean niule. 

2. Used as the name of the species, and so includ- 
ing the wild boar and sow: = Swine. b. Formerly 
spec. a wild boar of the second ycar: cf. HoGGAsTER. 

¢1483 in Hall Chron., Rich. /// (1548) 18 The Rat, the 
Catte and Lovell our dogge Rule al England vnder the 
hogge. (1548 Haut. Comsncnt, Meanynge by the hogge, 
the dreadfull wylde bore which was the kinges cognisaunce.] 
1486 Bk. St. Albans E iija, The boore.. is .. the secunde 
yere an hogge, 1660 Howette Le.ricon 111, A wild Bore, 
the first year a Pigg, the 2. a Hogg, the 3. a Hoggsteer, the 
4- a Tore, the 5. a Cingular, 1766 Pennant Zoo/. (1768) I. 
41 The hog is ceitainly the most impure and filthy of all 
quadrupeds. 1807 ‘I, Wittiamson Oriental Ficld Sports 
(1808) 1 34 In grass covers a hog is often started, hunted, 
and killed, without being seen till he is dead. 1835 Swain? 
SON Quadruf, 224 It is generally supposed. .that the wild 
hog, or boar, is the origin of our domestic swine. 

3. Applied, with distinguishing epithet, to dif- 
ferent species of the family Swidéz. Sce also 
GrounbD-, RIVER-, SEA-, WATER-HOG. 

1732 Gentlem. Guide to Cattle (ed. 2) 109 The Bantam- 
Hogs, and the African Hegs from whence those of Hartford- 
shire are derived. 1781-5 W. Smetuim tr. Buffon’s Nat. 
(List. (1791) VII. 58 ‘The Babiroussa or Indian Hog. 1788 
Chambers’ Cycl. s.v., Of this genus are the common hog, 
the Guinea hog or Porcus Guineensts, the Mexican musk 
hog or Yajacu, the Aydrocheris or Capybara, and the 
Babyroussa. 1856 Kaicut Cycd. Nut. Hist. 1V.964 Aelian’s 
Wart-Hog is a native of the North of Africa. 1860 Cham- 
bers’ Encycl., Babyroussa ., sometimes called the Horned 
Hog. /éid. s.v., The Bush Hog of South Africa..is about 
two feet six inches high, covered with long bristles. 

II. 4. A name given toa sheep of a certain age. 
a. In Scotland and inany parts of Engl. a young 
sheep from the time it ceases to be a lamb till its 
first shearing; sec quot. 1842-4. 

(1350 4h. Hatfield's Suru. (Surtees) 226 Hogs et Jercs. 
Et de x hogs et jetcs de remanentibus. Summa x.] ¢ 1460 
Towneley Myst. xiii. 456 And of fefteyn hogys ffond I bot 
Oone ewe. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 66 Jouis and lammis..and 
inony herueist hog. 1606 Choice, Chance etc. (1881) 17 
The Sheepheard he would..talke of his Rammes and his 
Weathers, of his Ewes and his Lambs, his hogs and his 
sheerlings. 1674 91 Ray .V. C, Words 38 .A Hog, a Sheep of 
a year old; used also in Northampton and Leicester shires, 
where they also call ita Hoggrel. 1732 Genutlem. Guide to 
Cattle (ed, 2) 12, I have seen those of a year old..whicb we 
call Hogs, or Hoggets, bring Lambs, 1842-4 H. Sternens 
Bk. of Farm (1851) 924 After a lamb has been weaned, until 
the first fleece is sborn from its back. it receives the name of 
hogg. 1867 Gainsborough News 23 Mar., 200 lambed and in- 
lamb ewes and gimmers, 200 he hogs, 140 she hogs. : 

b. With distinguishing epithets as chi/zer- or 
ewe-hog, tup-hog, wether-hog, etc. 

1607 Torsett /our-f. Beasts (1658) 495 The first year we 
call it in English a Lamb, so the second year a Hog, Lam- 
hog, or ‘Teg if it be a female, the third year Hoggrils and 
Theives. 1614 Markuam Cheap Husé, (1623) 106 The first 
year a male Lambe is called a weather-Hog and a female 
Lambe an Ewe-Hog. 1618-9 NV. Riding Rec. 11. 190 An 
old Malton man presented for stealing a gimmer hogge 
value rod. 1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts in Archavol. Nerv. 
(1888) Mar., Séeep, .. wether-hogs, chilver-hogs from thence 
(Christmas] till shear-time. 1866 Branpe & Cox Dict. Sct. 
etc. II. 138 A lamb becomes a teg in its first winter, and 
afterwards a hogget; and on lcsing its coat a shearhog. 
1882 Somerset Co. Gaz, 18 Mar., 12 good ewe and wether 
hogs, warranted sound. 

ce. Short for hog-fleece, -wool. 

1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Hog, a yearling 
sheep, which has only been shorn once.. Applied equally to 
the animal and to the fleece. 1879 Cussell’s Techn. Educ. 
IV. 259/2 ‘The fleeces shorn from sheep which have not pre- 
viously been shorn as lambs, are called hogs or tegs..‘hog' 
applies properly to the first shorn fleece of any long-stapled 
wool, 1884 Work /ferald 26 Aug. 7/3 Vhe trade in wool 
remains firm..all hog made from 115, to 12s, 3@. per stone. 

ITI. 5. Applicd (chiefly in comb.) to various 
domestic animals of a year old. Sec hog-bull, -colt, 
in 13 b. 

1775 Asu, Hog, a bullock cf_a year old. a 1893 Ih ilts. 
Arch. Mag. XVII. 303 (Wilts. Gloss.) The word hog is now 
applied to any animal of a year old, stich as a bog bull, 
a chilver hog sheep. 

6. Short for hog-fish. 

1623 WuitBourne New/oundland g The Sea likewise all 
along that Coast. doe plentifully abound in other sorts of 
fish, as Whales.. Herring, Hogs, Porposes. 

IV. 7. fig. Applied opprobriously to a person. 
a. A coarse, self-indulgent, gluttonous, or filthy 
person, : 

1436 Libed in Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 171 Thus arn they 
hogges; and drynkyn wele ataunt; ffare wel, Flemynge! 
1546 J. Heywoop /'rov. (1867) 76 Ye haue bene so veraie 
a hog, ‘To my freendis. 1594 SHaxs. (ich. /Z7/, 1. iii. 228 
Thou eluish mark'd, abortiue rooting Hogge. 1727 Gay 
Molly Mog viii, Who follows all ladies of pleasure, In 
pleasure is thought but a hog. 1890 Besant Demoutac MN. 
20, ‘lama hog! I ama hog !' he said..‘ 1 made no restst- 
ance; I drank because I was thirsty * hi’ 

b. A nickname for the members of St. John's 


College, Cambridge. ; 
1690 DE ta Pryme Diary (Surtees) 20 For _us Jonians are 
called abusively hoggs. 1795 Gent/, Mag. LXV. 1. 22/1 Lhe 
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Johnian hogs were originally remarkable, on account of the 
squalid figures and low Rabie of the students. 180 C. 
Wiupiey /a Cap & Gown xxvii, Perhaps .. Johnians were 
only called ‘ Hogs’ because they were fond of good living. 

8..slang. A shilling. In G.S., a ten-cent piece. 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad., Shilling, Berd or flog. 
1728 New Cant. Dict, (Farner), Half a Hog, Six-Pence. 
1809 Mak. Epcewortu /naus (1815) 74 ‘A hog to drink m 
health?” ‘ ve that is a thirteen, plase your honour; all 
as one as an English shilling.’ 1859 MasTece !’ec., //eg,a 
ten-cent piece. 1875 Cruiksuank 3 Courses 4 Dessert 412 
What's half a crown and a shilling? A bull and a hog. 

9. A name given to various contrivances. &. 
A sort of broom or scrubbing-brush for cleaning a 
ship’s bottom. 

1769 Fatconrr Dict. Marine (1789), Goret..a hog, or large 
brush lo scrub the ship's bottom under water, 1867 SmyTH 
Sailor's Word-bk., Hog, a kind of rough, flat scrubbing 
broom, serving to scrape a ship’s bottom under waten 

b, Laper-making. A revolving stirrer in a chest 
of paper pulp which agitates the pulp so as to 
keep it of uniform consistence. 

1807 Specif. Colt's Patent No. 3084. 2 Agitators or hogs 
..are placed inthe said vats to keep the pulp duly suspended. 

ce. Hop-drying (see quot. j 

1848 Frul, KR. Agric. Soc. 1X. u. 570 Mt is a very good 
precaution. .to have horses or hogs (as these plates, resting 
upon open bri kwork, are called) over the fires, when there 
are three to the same space. 

10. Curling. A stone which has not sufficient im- 
petus to carry it ovcr the hog-scorc or distance-line. 

21772 Graeme Curing 43 His opponent is glad, Vet fears 
a sim’lar fate, while ev'ry mouth Cries, Off the hog. 1856 
*“Stonenence’ Bri/. Sforts (1859) 512 Every stone to be 
considered a hog which does not clear a square placed upon 


the score. 
V. LL Phrases and locutions, Chiefly belong- 


ing to sense 1, 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de WW. 1531) 24 Casi not your perles 
before hogges. 1546 J Hevwoop /’7ov, (1867) 38 ltuery 
man basteth the fat hog we see, But the leane shall burne er 
he basted bee, 1587 Mascace Gort. Cattle (1627) 270 Where- 
fore the common saying is, the bog is neuer good but when 
he is in the dish. 1638 Crarke /Araseol, Puer. 76 Triti- 
cum advert & hordeuim vendo .. 1 have brought my hogges 
toa faire market. c 1645 Mu..ton Sonn, xii, But this is got 
hy casting pearls to hogs. 1660 Howewt Fag. /’rov. 5 You 
have spun a fair threed, you have brought your hogs to 
a fair market. Spoken in derision when a business hath sped 
ill. //d.13 A great cry and little wool, quoth the Devil 
when he sheard the hogg. 1670 Ray /’vov. (1768) 11 Better 
my hog dirty hoine than no hog at all. _/6é4. 196 To make 
a hog ora dog ofathing. 1670-1705 [see HALFrENNYWoRTH). 
170g Hickerinoie /’riest-cr.@. (1721) 64 He truly setting 
the Tail on another Hog, affrighted the good King off the 
Bench. 1738 Swirt ol. Conversat. u. Wks. 1765 X1. 207 
He. .snor'd so hard, that we thought he was driving his hogs 
lo market. hss SmotcetT Hod. Rand, xii, I should have 
remembered the old saying, Every hog his own apple. 1882 
Handbk. Prov, 166 What can you expect of a hog but bis 
bristles ? 

b. Zo go the whole hog: To go all the way, to 
do the thing thoroughly (s/ang); hence, in deri- 
vative uses. 

[Many conjectural explanations have been offered. But 
cf. Cowrer Hypocrisy Detected (1779) 12 [by J. Newton] 
But for one piece they thought it hard From the whole hog 
to be debarred; And set their wit at work to find What joint 
the prophet had in inind. /sd, 22 Thus, Conscience freed 
from every clog, Mahometans eat up the hog.) 

1830 Gatt Lawrie 7. u. i. (1849) 43, I reckon Squire 
Lawrie may go the whole hog with her. 1837-40 Haristr- 
ron Clock. (1862) 21 We never fairly knew what goin the 
whole hog was till then. 1839 77wres 11 Apr., If so, let him 
‘go the whole hog’ in candour. 1840 Boston Advert. 30 
quce 3/3 Mr. Yorke would have been just the man for the 

‘oston ‘ whole-hoggites’, 1853 Tast’s A/ag. XX. 414 Stage 
morality, moreover, finds in Mr. Burke a whole-hoge de- 
fender. 1857 Hucurs Tom Brown u. ii, Yes. he’s a whole- 
hog man is Tom. 1876 Kincstox //ist. Brit. Navy 533 
Russia has gone the whole hog, and has now produced two 
circular monitors. 

VI. 12. General comb. 4a. attributive, as Aog- 
butcher, -farm, fat, -grunt, -hunt, -market, 
-merchant, -spear, -yard, etc. Also, in sense ‘ Like 
that of a hog. hog-like’, as hog rump, shoulder. 

1707 A. van Leeuwennoex in hil. Trans. XXVI. 114, 
1 also caused a *Hog-Butcher to bring me divers Tongues 
of Hogs. 1699 Dampier Moy. II, 98 bere are abundance 
of Crawls or *Hog-farms. 1749 Fiecpinc Tom: Fones xvi. 
vi, One would bave thought that .. I had been the greatest 
*hog-merchant in England. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1436/4 
Also a bay Mare, witha *hog rump. 1807 T. Wittiamson 
Oriental Field Sports (1808) 1. 40 They [bamboos] serve as 
shafts to mount *hog-spears. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in 
Eden \wiii, Insuch places as these cattle do commonly dnng, 
abundance of this plant [henbane] groweth as in *Hog-yards. 

b. objective and obj. genitive, as hog-driver, 
feeder, -hunter; hog-farming, -feeding, -hunting, 
-raising, -serving, -shearing. 

a31j7oq4 T. Brown in R. L’Estrange tr, Avasu. Collog. 
(1711) 335 Let me die if I wou'd not sooner marry my 
daughter to..a *hog-driver. 1552 Hutoer, *Hogge feader, 
porculator, 1790 Six M. Hunter Journ. (1894) 79 At Walla- 
jabad we had the finest *hog-bunting that ever was. 166 
K.W. Conf, Charac. (1860) 88 She to *hog-serving, to hack- 
ling, to spinning. 1662 Martin Lett. 93 [The] bideous cry 
of *Hogesbearing, where .. wee have a great deal of noise, 
and no Wool. : 

ce, parasynthetic, as hog-buttocked, -faced, -necked 
adjs.; also HoG-BACKED. 

1692 Lond. Gaz. No. 2730/4 A thin Horse, *Hog But- 
tock’d. 1640 (t/t/e) A certaine Relation of the *Hog-faced 
Gentlewoman called Mistris Tannakin Skinker. 1793 Hot- 
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crort Lavater’s Physiog. xl, 212 Ilorses are divided into 
«the swan-necked, the stag-necked and the *hog-necked. 

d. The possessive case hog’s is also largely used | 
in quasi-combinations, as hog’s bristle, dung, foot, 
hair, lard, etc. (hyphened when attrib.). | 

1693 C. Matner Mond. Invis. World (1862) 137 Several 
Poppets, made up of Ragsand *Hogs-bristles. 1611 Cotcr., 
Onglons de pourcean, *hogs-feet singed, then sodden vntill 
they be verie tender, then broyled [etc]. 1819 Rees Cycl. 
s. v. Back-Painting, With a *hog’s-hair brush. 1688 Borie 
IVks. (1772 V. 372 Take rue ..’with May or other unsalted 
butter, or clse with fresh *hogs-lard. ¢ 1865 Letuesy in 
Cire. Sc. 1. 94/2 Hog’s lard is fluid at 81-. 

13. Special comb.: a. + hog-babe, a sucking- 
pig; hog-cholera, the swine-fever; hog-cistern, 
thog-loom, a receptacle for pig-wash; hog- 
constable = IloG-neEEVE; hog-feast (see quot.) ; 
hog,’s -flesh, pork; hog(’s)-grease, the lard or 
fat of a hog; hence hog-grease vb., to smcar 
with hog’s grease; +t hog-grubber, a inean or 
sneaking fcllow; hence hog prubbing adj.; hog- 
house, a shcd in which swine are kept; hog- 
jobber, a dealer in hogs; hog-man,a swineherd ; 
hog(’s)-meat, pork; hog-pen, -pound, a )jig- 
sty; hog-plague, thc swine-fever; hog-potato, 
au inferior or small potato used to fced swine; 
hog-ring, a ring or bent wire put into the snont 
of a pig to prevent grubbing ; hog-ringer, onc 
who fastens rings in pigs’ snouts; a kind of pincers 
used for the purpose; +hog-rubber, one who 
rubs hogs; hence, a term of opprobrium ; + hog’s- 
face, a person with a face like a hog’s; a term of 
opprobrium; hog-tied a.(secquot.); hog-wallow, 
a hollow or ditch in which pigs wallow; also, 
spec. in U.S., a natural depression having this ap- 
pearance; hog-ward, a keeper of hogs; a swine- 
herd; hog/’s)-yoke, a fraine of wood put round 
a hog’s neck to prevent its getting through hedges. 

1610 Heacey St, Aug. Citie of God 170 Lette him bee 
Potina and suckle the *hog-bal 1881 Chicago Tiines 
16 Apr., Loss of... hogs in this state from so-called *hog 
cholera. 1865 .V. § Q. 3rd Ser. VII. 295 he Huntingdon- 
shire *hog-feast is the domestic rejoicing that follows upon 
that important event in a cottager’s family—the killing of a 
pig. 1528 Paynec Salerne’s Negim, ¥.iv, The beste *hog 
fleshe, 1616 B. Jonson Fv. Man iu //um, 1. i, Doe not 
concciue that antipathy betweene vs, and Hogsden; as 
was betweene Iewes, and hogs-flesh, 1825 Scott 7alisin. 
ii, Dried hog’s-flesh, the abomination of the Moslemah. 
1614 Marknam Cheap //usb. 1. xivii, 31 Take Waxe, 
*Hogges-grease and Tu ntine. 1654 Gayton /’leas, Notes 
ut it, 71 Yet they did Hog-grease his body. 1676 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 10731, 4 Tierces of Ilogsgreace. a17oo B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew s.v. flog, *{log-grubber, a close-fisted, 
.. sneaking Fellow. 1806 Forsytu Beauties Scotl, IV. 
62 Having stables .. milk-bouse, *hog-house, &c. 1896 
Weston, Gaz. 26 Oct. 102 Chicago has just built for itself 
a new piggery.. In the language of the West it is a 
‘600,000 dollar hog-house’. 1733 Lond, Gaz, No. 6170/ 
Thomas Greathead,..‘Hogjobber. 1732 London Mag. I. 
278 He lov’d *hog-meat thorough done. 
No. 3048/4 A convenient Suill-house ready fitted with Stills, 
Coppers, *Hogpenns. 1886 Syd. Soc, Lex., *Hog plague, 
the same, according to Klein, as infectious pneumo-enteritis 


224, I have here also found a kind of real potatoe .. but 
they are only used by the negroes, being inferior to the 
“hog-potatoes in Great Britain. 1866 Rocers dAgvic. + 
Prices \. xxi. 552, 1 find *hog-rings bought on two occasions 
in 1360 and 1374. 1692inG, Sheldon //ist. Deerfield, Mass. 
(1893) I. 267 The *hogg ringers shall have 6. per head for 
every hogg ya ring, 1808-25 Syp. Smith £ss. (Beeton) 215 
Because be has served the office of clerk, or sexton, or hog- 
ringer. 1614 B. Jonson Barth, Fair v. iii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
338/2 Yes good man *Hogrubber, of Pickthatch. 1621 Bur- 
Ton Anat. Mel. in. ii. 1.1. (1638) 536 The very rusticks and 
hog-rubbers .. if once they tast of this Loue liquor, are 
inspired in an instant. ©1630 Trag. Rick. 1/, (1870) 60 
Heeres a fatt horson tn his russet slops, And yett may spend 
zoo"! bith yeare, The third of which the *hoggsface owes 
the kinge. 1894 Harper's Mlag, Feb. 356 A cow was soon 
caught.. thrown down, and *bog-tied, which means all four 
feet together. 1840 Asmuer. Frnl. Sc. XX XIX. 212 From 
the difference of surface, soil, and exposure, there arises a 
great diversity in the size, deptb, and general appearance of 
the *hog-wallows. 1893 .. §- Q. 8th Ser. IV. 406 Chapel 
Lane.. was a hog-wallow, a fetid ditch, and open receptacle 
of sewerage and filth, 1883 Green Cong. Eng. 330 The 
*hog-ward who drove the swine to the denes in the wood- 
land paid his lord rs pigsat the slaughter time, 1577 Tusser 
Husb, xvit. (1878) 38 note, *Hog yokes, and a twicher, and 
ringes fora bog. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 387 Weare 
a Yoke like a Hogs-yoke. 1707 Mortimer A/u56. (1708) 29¢ 
Hog-Yokes and Rings. 

b. From senses 4 and 5: hog-bull, a yearling 
bull; hog-colt, a yearling colt; hog-fence, pas- 
ture fenced off for feeding young sheep or ‘hogs’ 
during the winter ; hog-fleece, the fleece obtained 
from a ‘ hog’; hog-fold, a fold for young sheep 
(Lisle Ausb. 21722); hog-gap (see quots.); so 
hog-hole ; hog-lamb, a castrated wether lamb ; 
hog-pox (see quot.) ; hog-sheep = sense 5; hog- 
wool =sense § c. 

1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts in Archzol, Rev.(1888) Mar.,At 
this time it is used in a more extended sense for any animal 
of a year old, as a *hog bull, a chilver hog sheep. 191 
Percivatt Sf. Dict., Potrico, a *hog colt. 1796 W. Mar- 
sna. W. Eng. 1. Gloss. (E.D.S.) Hog-cotts, yearling colts. 
1802 Finptater Agric. Surv. Peebles 192 Some better and 
lower lying pasture is saved .. for them [lambs], for their 


.. Also called Swine fever. 1796 STEDMAN Survimam 11. xxv. | 
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Winter's provision; what is thus hained, is called the *hog 
H. H. Dixon Field & ern 1V.iv.61 Lhe weight 
of the *hogg fleeces depends so entirely ontheir keep. 1 
Cumbld. Gloss.,* Itog-gap, a covered opening in a wall for 
sheep to pass through, 1818 Scotr //r¢. Midl. xxviii, The 
bairns’ rime says, the warst blast of the borrowing days 
couldna kill the three silly poor *hog-lambs. 1842-4 H. 
Steruens Bk. of Farm (1851) 923 When a male a tup- 
lamb, and this last is changed to hogg-lamb when it under- 
goes emasculation. 1749 W. Ecus SAefh. Guide 324 This 
Disease, by many Farmers, is called the ’Ilog-Pox in Sheep, 
proceeding from Foulness uf Blood, and as some think ts 
somewhat of the Nature of the Small-Pox in the human 
ody. 1667 Comenio’s Dict. 584 They did also pull off the 
fleeces of *hog-sheep (whom now a days we shear). 1807 
VaNcouvER Agric. Devon apt 346 The ewes and lambs, 
with the preceding year’s hog sheep, are brought down from 
the forests in the beginning of November, 1823 Sir J. 
Cuttem /list, (lawsted "suffolk ced. 2) 274 Their [Hoggets)) 
firsi fleece is called *Hog-wool. 
ec. In names of animals resembling the hog, or 

infesting swine, as hog-ape (also hog-faced afe), 
the imandrill baboon, Sima porcaria, + hog- 
badger (sce quot. 1741); bog-beetle, a beetle of 
the family Curculiontde ; hog-caterpillar, ‘the 
larva of a Sphinx-moth, Darafsa myron, so called 
from the swollen thoracic joints’ (Cevz’. Lic.) ; hog- 
choke, -choker. U.S. (see quots. 1857, 1885) ; hog- 
molly, a name in US. of two fishes: (a) =J/og- 
sucker ; (6) =3}0G-FISH 4; hog-monkey = hog-afe ; 
hog-mouse, the shrew-mouse ; hog-mullet =“og- 
sucker ; hog-perch, the hog-fish, Percina caprodes ; 
hog-rabbit, hog-rat (sce quots.) ; hog-sucker, a 
North American fish, the Hlamier-head, //ypen- 
telium nigricans ; hog-tapir, the Mexican tapir; 
hog-tick, atick or louse parasitic on swine, //ma- 
lopinus suis. 

1608 Torshit Serpents (1658) 675 The snout is like to the 
snout of a *Hog-ape, always gaping. 1793 Pennant //ist. 

Yuadrup. 1, 187 io -faced Ape, Simua Jorcaria. 1611 

‘otcr., Saisson porchin, the *hog Badger; is footed, and 
snowted like a swine, 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece u. 1. 297 
There are two Sorts of Dadgers, viz. the Dog- Badger, as 
resembling the Dog in his leet; and a Hog- Badger, as 
resembling a Hog im his cloven Iloofs. 1836-9 Topp Cyed. 
Anat, II. 8y5/1 A similar change in the form and relative 
size of parts of the head occurs in the *hog-beetles. 1857 
Harper's Mag. X\V. 442 The refuse fish commonly taken 
Gin North Carolina) are sturgeon . .*hog-choke, or flounder, 
lampreys, and common eels. 1885 Kincstey Stand. Nat, 
Hist. T11. 280 The nearest American relative of the sole .. 
Achirus tineatus. It is a worthless animal, as one of its 
popular names—*hogchoker—suggests. 1744-50 W. Extis 
Mod. Husbandm, \V1. 11, 36 But it happened, that good 
Part of his Bean-crop was spoiled by *Hog or Shrew-mice. 
1848 Encycl. Metrop. XV 1.793 Calegenus Paca..Vhey are 
sometimes called *Hog Rabbits, and are natives of Brant 
1847 Carre nter Zool. § 147 Connecting the Rats with the 
Marmots is a curious animal of larger size, the Capromys or 
*Hog-rat, which inhabits Cuba. ‘This is a climbing, noi a 
burrowing species..and feeds entirely on vegetable matter. 

ad. In names of plants devoured by, fit for, or 

left to hogs or swine, as hog-apple (see quot.) ; 
hog-bed (U.S.., the Ground Pine, Lycopodium 
complanatum ; hog(’s)-grass, Swine's Cress, Sene- 
biera Coronopus (Britten & H.); hog(?s)-meat, 
(a) Aristolochia grandiflora, (6) Boerhaavia de- 
cumbens of Jamaica ; hog-pea, -pease, the com- 
mon field-pea; hog-peanut, a twining plant of 
US., Amphicarpaa monoica (N.O. Leguminose), 
having purplish flowers and fleshy, pea-shaped 
fruits ; hog’s bane, Goosefoot or Sowbane; hog’s 
bread, Sowbread, Cyclamen; also = hog-meat b 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886); hog’s eye (see quots.) ; 
hog’s garlic, 4/lium ursinum (Miller //ant-n. 
1884); hog-slip (see quot.); hog’s madder, Rag- 
wort, Senecio Jacobxa, + hog’s snout (see quot.); 
hog-succory, a species of /Zyoseris ; hog-wort, 
Heptalon graveolens (N.O. Euphorbiacex) of U.S. 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1865 Chambers’ Encycl. VII, 622 Podophyllum peltatuin, 

. is common in North America .. and is known as May- 
Apple..also as *Hog-apple. 1756 P. Browne Famiaica 329 
The poisoned *Hog-meat. ‘This plant is very common in 
St. Ann's. 1853 Lixpvey Meg. Aingd. (ed. 3) 507 According 
to Aublet the root of Boerhaavia decumbens (called Hog- 
meat in Jamaica), is emetic. 1744-so W. Extis A/od. Hus- 
bandm, Mi. u. 118 How another Farmer lost Crops of 
> Hog-peas, by the Slugs .. he had sown his Hog-pea Seed 
in the random broad-cast way of sowing them. 1807 VAN- 
couver Agric. Devon (1813) 183 A few *bog-pease and some 
beans, are occasionally cultivated, 1886 Syd. Soc. Lez., 
*Hog’s bane, the Chenopodium murale, 1607 TorsEtt 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 73 The same gall with a little * Hogs- 
bread. 1854 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., *Hog's Eye, .. common 
name for the Hyophthalmus. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hyoph- 
thalmus, the hog’s eye plant, supposed to be the Buphthal- 
mum spinosum, from the likeness of its flowers to a hog’s 
eye. 1750 G. Hucnes Barbadoes 171 *Hog-slip, this is a 
trailing herbaceous vine, cloatbed with sharp-pointed leaves. 
1707 Mortimer Husé, (1708) 188 For the Gargol in Hogs.. 

ake Angelica, Rue, Staverwort, or *Hog’s-Madder, and 
May-weed. 1834 M. G. Lewis Fraud. IV. Jnd. 168 The trees 
.. were many of them entirely covered witb the beautifal 
flowers of the *hog’s-meat, and other creeping plants. 1559 
Morwyne Evouyin. 367 The juice of Hamsig, Plantain, 
Rostrum porcinum or * Hogges snout. : F 

Hog, 54.2 /ocad. {Origin obscure: it varies locally 
with Zod.) A beap of potatoes or turnips covered 
with straw and soil; a ‘clamp ’, ‘ pit’. 


HOG. 


1804 A. YounG dun, Agric, XXXII. 213 The usual 
mode of preserving potatoes in this country is in hogs, as 
they are called. 1857 Frnd. R. Agric. Soc. XVIII. 1. 108 
The potatoes are brought out of the ‘hogs’, or ‘ graves’, or 
‘pits ’- all of which are provincial terms for the same mode 
of covering them with straw and eartb. 

Hog (heg), v.! [f. Efoc sd.1, in varions senses un- 
connected with each other.]} 

I. 1. ¢rans. a. To arch (the back) upward like 
that of a hog. b. To cause (a ship, her keel, a 
plank, etc.) to droop at the ends and rise in the 
centre, as the result of a strain. 

1798 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Zales of Hoy Wks. 1812 1V. 417 
Avery bad world indeed in some parts—hogg'd the moment 
it was launch’d, a numher of rotten timbers. 1802 Nava/ 
Chron. VI11. 257 The Mars. .received some damage, which 
has hogged her a little. 1803 Wettrncton Let. to Lieut.- 
Gen. Stuart in Gurw. Desf. (1837) I. 18 note, The .. 
draught bullocks always suffer by exposure. They stick in 
the mud, hog their backs, droop their heads and die, 1832 
Hull Newspaper, The planks were hogged amidships. 

2. zntr. To rtse arch-wise in the centre, as a ship 
when the ends droop or sink. 

1818 R. Serrines in PArl, Trans. 3 She hogged, or broke 
her sheer .. one foot two inches. ¢18s0 Rudim. Navig. 
(Weale) 124. 1875 Nat. Encycl. X1. 662 In still water there 
is usually an excess of weight towards the ends, and an 
excess of buoyancy amidships, tending to make the ship 
hog, or arch upwards. /dé¢., In rougb water, there is a 
tendency to hog and to sag alternately. 

Il. 3. érans. To cut (a horse's mane) short, so 
that it stands up like the bristles of a hog. 

1769 Dublin Alercury 25 Sept. 1/3 A sorrel Horse .. his 
mane hogged last May. 1880 W. Dav Racehorse tn Train. 
vi. 42 Some, perhaps, would wish to plait or shave the tail 
and crimp or hog the mane to complete the picture. 

II. 4. To make a ‘hog’ of (a lamb); to keep 
(a lamb) over winter for sale in the following year, 

1853 Fraud. R. Agric. Soc. X1V. 11.298 A good many of 
the lambs usually sold fat have been hogged, and kept on 
to be sold when fat, /62:?, 300 From the high rates of hold- 
ing lambs, many farmers last season hogged the lambs. 
1865 H. H. Dixon Feeld & Fern IV. ix. 183 Hundreds of 
acres are now let for hogging hlack-faces off the Grampians. 

IV. 5. To appropriate greedily or selfishly. 
U.S. slang. 

1887 Orange Frni, 16 Apr. (Farmer Amer.), If the crook 
is obstinate enough to hog it all. 1888 Davly Inter-Ocean 
13 Mar. (Farmer A mer,), To hog whatever there was in the 
business for themselves. 1896 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 2 July, 
It would give them a chance to say I was hogging every- 
thing and giving no one else a chance. 

V. 6. To clean a ship’s bottom with a ‘hog’. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Goreter, to hog a ves- 
sel; to apply the hog to her bottom, 1862 Totren .Vazvat 
Te.xrt-bk, 340 To hog a vessel, is to scrub her bottom. 

Wl 7. (Curling) ‘To play (a stone) with so 
little force, that it does not clear the hog-score’ 
(Ogilvte). Also jig. - 

1822 Blackw, Mag. X11. 307 There’s no a merchant amang 
us that’s no hogged mair or less. 


VII. 8. To carry on the back. aval. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., Hog, to carry on 
the back. 

Hence Ho-gging vl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1972-84 Cook Voy, (1790) V. 1726 Remaining part some- 
what resembled the crest of their caps, or that which, in 
horses manes, is called hogging. 18120. Rev. VIII. 49 The 
‘Fremendous .. was launched without breaking or hogging, 
as it is sometimes called, the tenth part of an inch, 1852-61 
Archit, Publ. Soc. Diet. 1V.64 Hoggin or Hogeing, the term 
used by workinen for the curved form given to tbe cross 
section of a roadway to throw off the surface water. 1884 
Eng. Ilinstr. Mag, Oct. 17/2 The ‘hogging’ of the mane .. 
varies in style from the Arah, 1891 A thenzum 22 Aug. 257/3 
Longitudinal strains, or hogging, being..as often the cause 
of leakage in a long, Mneuivieeetbered, carvel-built ship. 

Hog, v.2 [f. [foc 54.2] ¢rans. To store (pota- 
toes, etc.) in a heap, covered with straw and earth. 

1730 Parson Wacker Diary 23 (Lanc. Gloss.), { put off at 
present, being throng hogging upsome of my potatoes, 1884 
Cheshire Géoss., Hog, to earth up potatoes in a heap, or to 
throw compost into a heap. 

Hogan Mogan, obs. form of [loceN MocEn. 

Hogarthian (hegaspiin), 2. [fname of Wil- 
liam Hogarth, a satirical painter and caricaturist 
of the 18the. +-1an.] Ofor pertaining to Hogarth, 
or characteristic of his style of painting. 

1798 Lamp Lezt. (1888) 1. 93 Your old description of 
cruelty in hell, which was in the true Hogarthian style. 


1828 /é6i. 11. 203 Tis true broad Hogarthian fun. 1837 
Cartvie Mirabeau in Misc. Ess. (1872) V. 230 In one point 
of view there is nothing more Hogarthian comic. 1886 


Swineurne in 19¢h Cent. Jan. 141 It [Michaelmas Term] is 
an excellent Hogarthian comedy, full of rapid and vivid in- 
cident, of pleasant or indignant humour. 

Ho'gback, hog-back. Also hog’s back. 

1. A back like that of a hog. 

1661 Watton Angier 1. iv. (ed. 3) 72 Note that a hog back 
and a little head to any fish, either Trout, Salmon or other 
fish, is a sign that that fish is in season. 1758 Descr. Thames 
190 The Bream has a sharp Hogback. 

2. Something shaped like a hog’s back. a. A 
sharply crested hill-ridge, steep on each side and 
sloping gradually at each end; a steep ridge of 
upheaval. 

1834 Sin W. Napier Penins. Var xin. ii. (Rtldg.) 11. 209 
A rugged hill. joined hy a hog’s-back ridge to the. .moun- 
tain spine. 1862 H. Marrvat Vear in Sweden 11. 388 Our 
way runs along a hogsback, till we reach the lake of Fur. 
1863 G. T. Lowrn Wand, in West. France 216 There is a 
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Tong elevated line of hill, a hog’s-back, running from south 
to north. 1896 Advance (Chicago) 1 Oct. 433 The dry 
knohs, or hog-backs, where the prairie breaks down to the 
streams. [Cf. The //og’s-back, a hill near Godalming.] 

b. Coal-mining. (See quots.) 

1867 W. W. SsivtH Coad & Coal-mining 27 Another sort 
of thinning is where the floor rises. sharply, in a ‘hog-hack’ 
or saddle. 1883 Grestev Gloss. Coal-Mining, Hog-back, 
sharply rising of the floor of a coal seam. 

3. A hog-backed tombstone. 

1889 R. S, Fercuson Cardisie iv. 54 The coped tombstones, 
commonly called Saxon hogbacks, 

4. =HO0G-FRAME. 

1886 [Vaterbury \Conn.) American 2 Apr. (Cent.), The 
strength of her hull and the solidity of her hog-back. 

Ho:g-backed, a. [f. prec. +-EbD~.] 

1. Having a back Itke a hog. 

1654 Garton Pleas. Notes 1V. iii. 186 Being you were hog- 
backt, you must needs have more of them [bristles] about 
you. 1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 970/4 Likewise one light iron gray 
Gelding, with strong limbs, a little Hog-backed. 1758 Descr. 
Thames 183 Vhe Pearch is Hog-backed. 1884 West. Daily 
Press 26 Jan. 3/2 This elephant is.. hog-backed. 

2. Having a rise in the middle like a hog’s back. 

1852-61 Archit. Publ, Soc. Dict. \V. 64 Hog-backed, the 
term used by common work-people for the rise purposely 
made in the centre of any very long line, such as the ridge 
of a barn roof. 1862 Rawtinson Anc. Mon. 1.i.229 Inform 
they [hills] are hog-backed. 1893 C. Hovces in Aeliguary 
Jen 11 The class of early grave covers, known as ‘ bog- 

acked ’ stones. 

Hog-boat, var. of Hac-Boat. 

1872 Datly News 24 Aug., On came the hog-boat full sail, 
and with the water spurting up at her bows. 

Hog-brace. =—IJ1oc-rRaME. 

Ho'g-chain. A device serving the same pur- 
pose as a hog-frame; ‘a chain in the nature ofa 
tension-rod passing from stem to stern of a vessel, 
and over posts nearer amidships ; designed to pre- 
vent the vessel from drooping at the cnds’. 

1875 Knicur Dict. Alech. 

+ Ho-g-cote. Obs. 
or pigsty. 

1401-2 Durham MS. Terr. Roll, Pro reparacione del 
Hogcote apud Holme, ilijs. viija@ c1440 Facob’s Well 
(E. E. T. S.) 228, & haue made 3oure herte an hoggys cote 
& adenne of theuys. 1573 I'usser f/asé. xvii. (1878) 38 A 
stie for a bore, and a hogscote for hog. 1707 Mortimer 
{fusb. (J.), Out of a small hogcote sixty or eighty load of 
dung hath been raised. 

Ho'g-deer. 

L. The common name of two small Indian dcer, 


Axis porcinus and A. maculatus. 

1771 PENNANT Synops. Quacdrup. 52 Porcine Deer..called, 
from the thickness of their body, Hog Deer. 1843 Sir W. 
Jarvixe Natur, Libr, X1.170 © 1893 R. Lypexxer Horns 
& /oofs 301 The hog-deer differs from the sambar hy the 
ahsence of a mane on the neck and throat. 

2. The Vabiroussa or Indian hog. 

1777 Mutter in PAtL Trans. LXVIII. 171 Porcupines, 
and the small hog-deer. 1835 Kirsv //ad. & (ust, Anim. 
(1853) [1.148 The Badiroussa, or Babee rooso, aname which 
signifies Hog-deer, given to this animal probably on account 
of its longer legs and slender form. 

Hoge, obs. f. Honcs. Hoge, Hogge, obs. ff. 
Hvucea. Hoge, var. How sé. and v., Obs. 

+ Hogen, hogan (hdugén), a. and sé, Obs. 
[Abbreviation of Klugrn-MoGeEN.] 


A. adj. 1. High and mighty; superlatively fine. 

a 1672 Fratman Poems, Belly God (1674) 119, "Twas I set 
the world a gazing, When once they tasted of this Hogan 
Fish. 1733 Revel. Politicks 1. 63 It was so predicted hy 
a Renegado heretical Star-gazer in his //ean Blast, call'd 
his Mene-Tekell. 

2. Dutch. 

1710 E. Warp Srit. //ud. xiii. 153 So the proud Hogen 
State we see. 

B. 56. 1. A Dutchman; //. the Dutch, the 
States General. 

a 1657 R. Lovepay Lett. (1663) 59 The Hogens, I confess, 
are anger’d into more animosity against us. 1672 W. bE 
Baitang Dutch Usurp. Ded. 1 Tbe Hogans then my Muse’s 
Pow’'r should feel. 

2. Strong drink: see Hocen Mocey B. 3. 

1727 Gav Molly Mog xiii, Those who toast all the family 
royal, In bumpers of Hogan and Nog. 1737 Grav Led. in 
Mason J/em. (1807) 1. 158 For your reputation, we keep to 
ourselves your not hunting nor drinking hogan. 


Hogen Mogen (hau:gén mdu'gén), sé. and a, 
Forms: 7 Hoghan Moghan, {Hogin Mogin), 
7-8 Hoghen-Moghen, 7-8 Hogan Mogan, 
Hogen Mogen. [A popular corruption or per- 
version of the Dutch //oogmogendheiden, ‘ High 
Mightinesses ’, the title of the States-General. 


Obsolete in all senses, exc. perhaps A 2, B14 and these are 
rare. In transf. senses sometimes with small initial letters.] 


A. 56. +1. ‘Their High Mightinesses ’, the States- 
General of the United Provinces of the Nethcrlands. 


Cf. MicHTrneEss. Odés. 

¢1645 Howe et Le/?. (1655) II. xiv. 26 The Hoghen Mog- 
hen are very exact in their polemical government. 1657 — 
Londixop. 390 The Hague subsists by the residence of the 
Hoghen-Moghen, the Council of State. 1678 Butter ud, 
1440, 1 have sent him for a Token To your Low-Country 
Hogen-Mogen. 1685 A/ischief Cabals 4 The Hoghen- 
Moghen scorn’‘d to accept of any thing. 

2. Hence, The Dutch; a Dutchman: contemptuous. 

1672 W. ve Britains Dutch Usurf. 25 The Hogan 
Mogans .. did warm their hands at those unhappy flames. 


Also hog’s-cote. <A hog- 


HOGGASTER. 


1752 J. Macsrarran A mer. Dissected (1753) 19 King Charles 
the Second sent Sir Rohert Carr... who soon suhdued Hogan 
Mogan, and wrested this Country [New York] out of these 
Hollanders Hands. 1823 Scotr Peveri/ xxii, 1 have seen 
thee wave thy whinyard at the throat of a Hogan-mogan— 
a Netherlandish weasand. 

+ 3. éransf. Any grandee or high and mighty per- 
son: used humorotsly or contemyptuously of a person 
in power or who arrogates or affects authority. 

1638 Forp Lady’s Tria/u.i, Guy. Here are lords too, we 
take it.. #ué...Vag, rag, or other, hogen-mogen, vanden, 
Skip-jacks, or choruses. 1649 C. WALKER Mist. (ndepend., 
White-hall,.where our Hogens Mogens or Councell of State 
sit. 1658-9 Burton’s Diary (1828) 1V. 222 [He] told Sir 
Arthur Haslerigge that it was he that endeavoured to make 
himself and Sir Henry Vane the great Hogen Mogens, to 
rule the Commonwealth. 1713 Darreve Gentlem. (ustr. Wi. 
iii. 394 The Temple and Gray’s-Inn have declar'd me a pub- 
lick Enemy to the Hoghen Moghen learn’d in the Law. 

B. atirzé, and adj. 1. Dutch. (condempiuous.) 

@1658 CLEVELAND Gen. /’oems etc. (1677) 99 “A kind of 
Dutch Hotch-Potch, the Hogan Mogan Committee-man. 
a1704 T. Brown IV&s. (1760) 1V. 122 (D.) Are..our armies 
commanded by hogan-mogan generals that hate our nation? 
1753 SMART in Anderson's Poets X1. 166 A snuh-nos'd dog, 
to fat inclin’d, Of the true hogan-mogan kind. 1842 United 
Service Mag, 1. 2 Their hogen-mogen adinirers—/es braves 
Belges. 

+2. High and mighty. (Often conéemptuouts.) 

1648 NEEDHAM Jlercurins Pragniat, No. 7 Gj» (Stanf.), 
Come creeping to the Hogan Mogan States of Westminster. 
1676 Baker in Rigaud Corr. Sc#. Alen (1841) 11. 3 Yet dare 
1 not arrogate .. that Hogun Mogun title of Magnus 
Apollonius. 1705 HickerinGi.n Prtest-cr. 1. xii. (1721) 12 
‘The Hogen Mogen States of Venice. 

+ 3. Strong, heady (of drink): cf. Hocan sd, 2. 
Hogan mogan rug, a strong drink . see Rug. Ods. 

1653 J. Tavi.ox (Water P.) Cert. Trav. of Uncert. Journ. 
Wks. (1872) 1x There was a high and inighty drink call’d 
Rug..Hogen Mogen Rugs, great influences To provoke 
sleep. 1663 Dayvpen Wild Gallant 1. ii, 1 was drunk; 
damnably drunk with ale; great hogan-mogan bloody ale. 

Hogeous, obs. form of HuGrous a. 

Hoge-, hoggepotte, obs. forms of HopcErot. 

Hog-fish. [f. Hoc 56.1 + Fisu. Cf. Ger. 
mueerschwein,obs. Ht. pesce porto, Sp. fuerco marino, 
OF. orpets (:—L. porcum piscem), Porvolse.] 

+1. Vhe Porpoise, also called Sea-hog. Oés. 

1611 Frorio, /’esce force, the Molebout-fish, or Swine-fish, 
the Sea-swine, the Porpuis, Hog-fish or Sea-hog. 1686 J. 
Dunton Lett, fr. New-Eng, (1867) 32 These Porpoises, or 
Hog-fish, are very swift in their motion. [1850 L. Hunxr 
dutobiog. 1. it. 55, 1 did not know that .. porpoise meant 
hog-fish. ] 

+2. The West African Manatee. Odés. 

1597 Hartwete Pigafetta's Lopez’ Congo. iv. in Churchill 
Voy. (1752) VII1. §32 In the river [Congo] another kind of 
creature, that hath, as it were, two hands, and a tail 
like a target, which is called asmdbise angulo, that is to say, 
a hog-fish. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 697. 

3. A fish of the genus Scorprna, having bristles 
on the head, and cirri or tags on the head and body. 

1608 TorseL. Serfents 137 The Crocodiles doe also feare 
to meddle with the Sea-hogge or Hog-fish, hecause of his 
hristles all about his head. 1847 Carrenter Zool. § 556 
The Scorfpzna or Hog-fish has the head flattened side- 
ways. 1863 Bairp Stud. Nat. Hist. 494 Scorpaena scrofa, 
the hog-fish, a native of the European seas..is said to be 
very good eating. 

4. Also applied to other kinds of fish, esp. the 
West Indtan Lachnolwmus maximus or suitlus, 
having 14 dorsal sptnes, and the hog-molly or log- 
perch, Lercina caprodes, of North American rivers. 

1734 Mortimer in Phil. rans. XXXVI, 317 Turdus 
Jlavus, the Hog-Fish .. Surd/us, the great Hog-Fish. 1756 
P. Browne Yamaica 445 The Hog-Fish. ‘The two species 
are generally confounded under the same appellation in the 
foaete: 1775 Romans Florida App. 52 We may with safety 
eat of all fish caught on the Florida shore, unless it should 
be of the hog-fish taken on the very outer reef. 1840-1 
Boston (U. 8.) Frul. Nat, (List, 11. 346 Etheostoma.. The 
most common species found in the Ohio.. called almost 
everywhere Hog-fish. 1843 Zoologist 1. 191. 

Hog-frame. Shipbuilding, etc. A fore-and- 
aft frame, usually above deck and forming together 
with the frame of the vessel a truss to prevent 
hogging, used esp. in light-dranght river steamers. 
Also called hog- brace, hogging-frame. 

1864 in WessteR. 1875 Knicnt Dict, Aleck. 1108/1 The 
term ‘hog-frame’ has een adopted into carpentry and 
engineering in some forms of trusses for roofs and bridges. 

‘Hloggard, obs. form of HoGHeERpb or ? hogward. 

1655 tr. De Parc’s Francion w. 3 Our Regent (who had 
in him no more humanity than a Hoggard). 

+ Hoggaster. Oés. Also 3-4 hogaster; 4 
hoggestere, 6 hogsteere, 7 hogsteare,g hogsteer 
(all in sense 1); 9 hogster (in sense 2). [med.L. 
hogaster, dim. from Eng. hog; also in AFr. form 
hogastre. The forms hogstecr, etc., appear to be 
due to false etymology.] 

lL. A boar in its third year; cf. Hoe sb.' 2b. 

£1420 Venery de Twety in Rel, Ant. 1, 151 The boor frist 
he is a pyg as long as he is with his dame .. the .1ij. yere he 
is callyd an hoggaster. 1486 Bh. St. Albans E inj a, And 
an hoggestere when he is of yeris .iij. 1583 SS 
Aineis 1. (Arb.) 100 A sounder of hogsteers, Or thee 
brownye lion too stalck fro the mounten he wissheth. 1598 
Manwoop Lawes Forest iv. § 5 (1615) 43 The third yeere 
he isa Hogsteare. 1831 ee taal Cyel. 

2. A young sheep, a hog or hoggel. 

(¢1175 Caen Caritas) (MS, Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 5650) 


HOGGED. 


If. 45 b, Septein viginti oves matres.. & 60. & 12. inter | 


gerces & Hogastres, medietatem gerces & medietatem 
Hogastres, ¢ 1290 /J/efa un. lsxix, Tertiuin [ovile] pro 
hogasts annatis & juvenibus. 1332-3 in Rogers Agric. 
-& Prices 1.679 Ewes., Hoggasters.. Jercions. .Lambs.] 1706 
Pirritrs (ed. Hersey), //oggacins, or Hoggaster (in old Latin 
Records), a young Sheep of the second Vear. 1894 Wryiir 
Hing, fen. 1V, V1. 478 The farmers threatened with dis- 
traint upon their beasts and hogsters. 

Hoggates, var. of Howcarers Ods., inwhat way? 
, Hogged (hegd), pol. a. [f. Hoc vt +-rp).] 

1. a. Of a ship: Drooping at stem and stern; 
hog-backed. b. Ofa road: Raised in the centre. 

1769 Fat.coner Dict, Marine (1789), Argué, broken-backed 
or hogged; drooping at the stem and stern. 1857 Ssivtu 
Satlor's Word-tk., flogged, a significant word derived from 
the animal; it implies that the two ends of a ship's decks 
droop lower than the midship part, consequently, that her 
keel and bottoin are so strained as to curve upwards. Phe 
term is therefore in opposition to that of sagging. 1896 
Brit. Med, Frni. 25 July, \f the road be ‘hogged’.. the 
wheel slides away froin under him [a cyclist), aud he falls 
sideways without the slightest warning. 

2. Of a horse’s mane: Cut off short. 

1764 G. Corman Prose on Sev. Occ. (1787) 11. 258 Hogged 
manes and hogged toupees, came in together. x Miss 

sroucuTon Cometh uf as @ flower v. 44 A sedate cob, 
with a docked tail and hogged mane. 

+ Hoggener. Obs. /ocal, Also hogner, -ener, 
-oner, hodgener. App. the same as HoGGLEn, q.v. 

1558 Churchw. Acc. St. thomas. Lannceston in Peter 
Wfist. Launceston etc. '1885) 371 Hoggeners inonye. 1588 
Jbid. 373 Hodgener bread, 1620/4. 377 Hogner bread. 

Hogger (hgya:). Sc. and worth. dial. Also 7 
hoger, 9 hog(g)ar, Sc. hugger. [Origin obscurc. 

Compare OF, Augnuine armour forthe thighs and legs; but 
this would naturally give Aeggin in Se.) 

1. A coarse stocking without the foot used as a 
gaiter, Cf. Cockkn 56,! 2, 

1681 GLANVILL Sadducismus 1, 295 He observed. .that he 
{the Devil) had Hogers on his Legs without Shoes, 1768 
Ross //elenore 137 A pair of grey hoggers well clinked 
benew. 1829 Brockett, //ogyevs, upper stockings without 
feet, used as gaiters—riding stockings. 185x GREENWELL 
Coal-trade Terms Northumh, & Durh, 30 Heggers, stock- 
inzs without feet, chiefly used by the barrowmen. 

2. A short piece of pipe of metal, indiarubber, 


ctc.used asa connexion, Hence hogyer-pipe,-pump. 
85x Greenwe.. Coal-trade Terms Northnumb. & Durh, 
30 /fogger-pump, the top pump of a set, with a short pipe 
east on to it at right angles near the top. ‘The hogger ts 
attached to the short pipe. 188: Raymonp Mining Gloss., 
Hogzger-pipe, (he upper terminal pipe of the mining pump. 
1898 .Verucastic Correspt., Yhe name ‘ hogger’ is applied to 
rubber counexious for pneumatic brakes between carriages, 
as well as to the indiarubber pipe that connects the tender 
feed with the engine delivery pipe for feeding the boiler. 

Hoggerel, hogrel (hyyartl, hp'grél). Forins: 
6 hogrell, -ele, hoggerell, 6-S hogrel, 7 hoggril, 
S$ hoggeril, 9 -erel,-rel, hogerell. [dim. of Hoc 

56.13 cf. cockerel.] 

1. A young sheep of the second year (cf. Hoc sd. 
4); with sonie, a sheep of the third year. 

1530 Patscr. 231/2 Hoggerell, a yong shepe. 1538 [see 
Hoccet 2]. 21547 Surrny A#neid iv. 72 By sacrince for 
grace, with Hogreles of two yeares |4identes). 1607 Torst..i 
fonrS, Beasts (1658) 495 Vhe first year we call it in English 
a Lamb, so the second year a log, Lam-hog, or Teg if it be 
a female, the third year Hogerils and Theives. 31780 A. 
Younc Your /red, 1, 364 Generally buy year-old wethers, 
hoggerils in May at 8s. to 10s. 1829 Grover //tst, Derdy 
1. 214 Three ram hogerells .. were weighed. 

+2. =Hoccet 1. (See quot. 1786.) Obs. 

Hoggery (hp gari). [f. Hoc 5.1 +-eny.] 

1. A place where hogs are kept; a hog-yard. 

1819 Rees Cycl. s. v. //og Sty, The building of a hoggery. 

2. Hogs or swine collecttvely. 

1866 Mrs. Brownine dur. Leigh vu. 265 Crime and shame 
And all their hoggery trample your smooth world, Nor 
leave more footmarks than Apollo's kine. 

Hoggishness, swinishness, brutishness. 7a7e. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

Hoggester.e, var. Hloccaster; obs. f. Huck- 
STER. 

Hogget (hpgét). Also-it. [f. Hoc s6.1+-rr-.] 

1. A young boar of the second year. ? Obs. 

(332-3 in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices 1. 679 Sows .. Porci .. 
Hoggets. 1420 in Annual, Premonst. Vi. 591 (Du C.) De 
porcis triginta tres, de Hogettis centum viginti sex, et 
porcellis octoginta novem.} 1786 Chambers’ Cycl., Hogget, 
or Hogrel, a young boar of the second year, 

2. A yearling sheep; cf. Hoc 56.1 4. 

(1370 Jem. K zpon (Surt.) 11.130 Equos. .vaccas.. hoggettes 
--multon’..oves matrices..agnos.] 1538 Exvot Dict., Bi- 
dentes, shepe with ii. teth, called in some place hogrelles, 
or hogattes. 1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey). Hogge! or //ogre/, 
a Country-Word for such a Sbeep (Hoggaster]. 1732 
Gentlem, Guide to Cattle (ed. 2) 32, ¥ nave-explained. .that 
at a Year old they are called Hogs, Hoggets or Hogarels. 
3834 D. Low £lem. Pract, Agric. (1843) 793 Inten days .. 
after shearing, the wether-hoggets, now dinmonts, and such 
of the ewe-hoggets, now gimmers, as are not to be retained 
on the farm for breeding, may be sold. /éid. 794 From this 
time [weaning] forward the lambs, now termed hogs or 
hoggets, are kept separate from the breeding ewes. 1863 
Morton Cyc?. Agric. 11. Gloss. (E. D.S.), Hogect or Lamé- 
hog, a young sheep before the first shearing; a one-year-old 
sheep. 1884 F. J. Luoyvp Sci. A gric., Careful management 
should enable the hoggets to be sold when ten months old, 
weighing from 80 to go lbs, 1886 Daily News 14 June 2/8 
(Norwich) Hoggetts in their wool brought 455. to 555. 


3. A year-old colt. dal. 
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3787 Grose Prev. Gloss., Hoggets, hog-colts, colts of a 
year old. //ants. 

4. allrih, 

1841 Penny Cycl, XX1. 358/21 The hogget wool is .. finer 
than the other long wools. and is applicable to many new 
and valuable purposes, 32842 Biscnorr Hoollen Manu/, 
(1862) 11. 134 When the lamb has not been shosn, the ficece 
taken off the succeeding suinmer is called hogget, or teg 
wool. 

Hoggett, var. Aoghead, obs. f. HocsHEan, 

Hoggie, Sc. dim. of Hue ; obs. f. Aoj, Kuota. 

Ho'ggin. [perh. the same as hogging s.v. Hoc 
v.! quot. 1852-61.) Screened or sifted gravel. 

1852-6: Archit, Publ. Soc. Dict. WV. 64 Huggin is the 
term applied to the siftings or screenings .. separated froin 
the stones of rough pit gravel, aud used for footpaths, while 
the stone or ‘ballast "is nsed for the carriage-ways. 1886 
Times 22 Jan. 4 A coat of binding muterial, usually hoggin, 
ts spread over the surface... of road, 1892 /'a// A/ad/ G. 
9 Sept. 2/1 There is fin a filter-bed] a foot of coarse gravel, 
six inches of fine hoggin, and three feet uf sand. 

Hogging 74/. sh, and ppl. a.: sec under Hoe v.1 

Hogging-frame. The same as HoG-rrane. 

1864 in Wrnster. 

Hoggish (hp'gif), a. [f. Hoc sd.) + -1si.J 
Of, belonging to, or characteristic of a hog or pig ; 
swinish, piggish ; coarsely self-indulgent or glutton: 
ous; filthy; mean, selfish. 

1548 Tuomas J/fal. Pict. (1567), Cracco, an hoggysh or 
slouenly man. 1552 Httort, Moggish, or of a hegee, 
porcarins, porcinns, 1§81 Petme tr. Guazso's Cit. Cont, 
11. (1§86) tog b, Those shew theinselves most hoggish and 
crucl to strangers. 1590 Srenser #. QO. 11. x11. 86 Grylle.. did 
him miseall That had from hoggish forme him brought to 
naturall, 1610 Hottann Camuten’s frit. 1.375 Folke would 
say of one .. unniauerly after an Moggish kind, that he was 
borne at Hocknorton. xrz7zx Suartess. Chara. (1714) 111. 
228 Is not a hogyish I.ile the height of some Mens Wishes? 
1842 Tesxxyvson Sf. Sian. Sty/. 174 With colt like whinny 
and with hoggish whine They burst my pray er. 

IHlence Ho'ggishly adz,; Ho'ggishness. 

1576 Gascoiany Diet Dreonkardes (1789 7 They are all 
eyther hoggishly dronke..or else they become Asses. 1622 
Masne tr. Aleman's Gusinan d'ALf V1. 90 This hoggish- 
nesse of his, this his vncivill carriage .. did much trouble 
me. 3771 Smonnetr //umph. Cl. Let. to Lewis 28 Npr., 
Well! there is no nation that drinks so hoggishly as the 
English. 1864 Lowe1e /ireside Trav. 259 Santo diavolo! 
but what hoggishness ! 

Ho'ggism. vonce-wd. Woggish condition. 

1786 Woctcott (P. Pindar) Bose & /iocst u. 63 At Corra- 
chatachin’s, in hoggism sunk, | got with punch, alas ! con- 
founded drunk. : 

+ Hoggler, hogler. Os. /ocal. Of uncertain 
origin and meaning. 

Occurs frequently in Churchwardens’ Accts. in the s.w. uf 
England. Bp, Hobhouse, Editor of the Croscombe Accts., 
in which the word occurs constantly, explains it as ‘ A field 
labourer of the lowent class’. 

1465 Churchw. Ace. Tintinhull (Som. Rec. Soc.) 190 Et 
de Willelimo Warefull et Tohanne Trent de hogelers light 
hoc anno .. xxijd. 1474 Churchw. Acc. Croscombe (ibid.) 3 
Comes the Webers and bryng in their stuke xijd...Comes 
tokers and bryngs in their stoke xij. .. Comes Hoglers and 
bryngs in there stoke ijs, and mure encrece xf. summa ijs, xed, 
1476 /did, 4 Comes the Hogglers, and presents in of old and 
new .. tijs, x7... and they received ayen for a stoke .. ijs. 
Comes the maydens and bryng in of encres cler ixd. 1516 
fi, 34 The maidens, young men, hoglers, tokers, and the 
pascale xxxvijs. jd. 

So Ho'ggling (also hokelyng), the practice or 
action of the hogglers; also aé/rz2d. hoggling- 
money, the contribution of the hogglcrs to the 
parish chest; hoggling-light, app. a light (in 
the church) maintained by the hogglers : cf. quot. 
1465 above. 

1498 Churchw, Acc, Pilton (Som. Rec. Soc.) 65 Item 
receved of hoglyng money of our lady wardens vjs. 1510 
/bid, §7 \vem for Issabell Man for hokelyng ly3ghte id. 
fbid. 59 The Dettes that remayneth the said yere: Item 
John Elyns for bokelyng a yere and a half. 15xx /did. 63 
Item Iohn Elyns for hoggelyng lyght ijs. 1516 Churchiv. 
Acc. St. Michael's, Bath (ibid.) 229 Venditio et incremen- 
tum forin-secum de la Hogeling. 16:2 Churchw. Acc. 
Cheddar in N. & Q. 3rd Ser. H11. 423 Received for the 
Hogling monie, ix/, xiijs. itij/. 1626 Churchiv. Acc. Dursicy, 
Gloucestersh. in Scott, Antig. (1890) June 40 For hoggling 
19S. 5d. 

Hoggotton, obs. form of Haqureton, AcCTOoN. 

1516 Sc, Lit. High Treas. Accts. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 
I. 265* note, Blak vellous to be hoggottonnis. 


Hog gum. [f. Hoc st.1 + Gum 56.) A kind 
of gum or resin obtained from various trees in the 


Wrest Indies, etc. Hence Hog-gum tree. 

Among the trees said to yield the gum are A/oronobca 
coccinea, Rhus Metopium, and Ciusta flava of Jamaica, 
Hedwigia balsamifera of San Domingo, and, according to 
some, Svaphonia elvbulifera of British Guiana. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 177 The Hbg-gum tree. This 
tree is well known for iis medicinal gum, to which the very 
hogs are said to have recourse when wounded in the woods. 
1858 Hoca Veg, Atngd. 149 C/usia flava, the Yellow 
Balsam Tree, ts a native of Jamaica ..‘Tlis too yields 
a resinous juice, which is sometimes used among the negroes 
as a vulnerary, and was considered to he the Hog Gum. 
/bid. 241 Rihus| metofium yields a great quantity of 
gummy resin... and this it is which is considered by some 
the Doctor's Gum, or Hoz gum of Jamaica. /éid. 254 
Hedwigia balsamifera is found in the woods and motn- 
tains of St. Domingo, and there called Bors de cochon or 
Weld Bear's Tree, because, it is said, these animals, when 
wounded, strip off the bark and heal their wounds by rub- 
bing against the gum which exudes from it, and hence it 


HOGMAN. 


may be regarded as another source of the Hog Gum. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Moronobea coccinea, the Hog Guim tree, is a 
lofty straight-stemmed tree. 

Hogh, -e, Ho3, early ff. Hrccn, Hor sd), 
Houcu. Hoghe, Hoje, ME. form of Ho w.5, to 
care. Hoghefull, var. of Horvu1., careful. Ods. 

+ Hoghenhine, Hogenhine, Agenhine, 
barbarous forms, handed down in the Law Looks, 
of carly MIS. ojeu Adve, lit. own domestic ,hind), 
member of one’s own family (scc Hinp sd. 2). 

12. Laws of Edw. Conf. c. 23 (Sclimid) Habeat eum ad 
rectum tanquam de propria familia, guod Angli dicunt 
*tnua nicte geste be pirdde nicte azen hine’ (//a/hham AIS. 
tuo nil gest be pridde ojen hine; //oveden, Vvain mthes 
fest ee nith hawan man, /ambard, Twa nizht jest, 
prid nisht agen hine.] c 1250 Dracton nt. u. x, Prima nocte 
dici poterit wucuth, secunda vero gust, tertia nocte Aog- 
henchyne. 1607 Cowen. /uterpr., Hoghenhine, is le that 
commeth guest-wise to a house, and lieth there the third 
night. Afier which time he is accounted of his familie in 
whose house he lieth. 1619 Darton Country Fust., Vhe 
3rd night ts called an //ogenhine or Agenhine .. aud if he 
Offend the King’s Peace his Oast must be answerable for 
isn, 1848 Wanton Lazy Lex. 662/2 The third imght, an 
agenhinde, a domestic. 

+ Hogherd (hpghaid). Obs. [f Hee 5d. + 
Henn s6.2] A swineherd. 

©1380 Wyeuir HAs, (1820) 149 To .. fle in-to an hogherdis 
office. 3382 /'o/, /'oems (Rolls) 1. 269 As tt were an hog- 
hyerd hyand to toun. 1562 J Hervywoop /'rov, & “pigr. 
(1867) 214 Where hogis Le parishioners, hogherd must be 
best. @1704 ‘T. Brown 2 Oxford Schol. Wks. 1730 1. 9 
A wonderful encouragement indeed ‘tis for a man to turn 
Conntry Parson ! May I] rather be a Iogherd. 

Hoghood. ‘The condition of a hog. 

1837 Carivie /’r. Aew. 111.1. vit, Many a Circe Island, 
with .. temporary conversion into Leasthood and hoghood. 

Hogi, -gia, obs. ff. oa, Kuova, a teacher. 

Hog in armour. 

1. An awkward or clumsy person, stiff and ill at 
case in his attite. (Ilence Thackcray’s ‘Count 
llogginarmo’ in Rose and Ning xiii.) 

1660 Hower Fung. /'rov. 19 He looketh like a Hogg io 
armour. 1774 MWestm, Afag. 11. 457, | never sce Alderman 
on horseback, but he reminds me cf an hog in armour ; 
and yet a knowledge of dress is what this man has been all 
his life aiming to acquire, 1857 Troutorr, 7hace Clerks 
(1860) 289 Lut he did not carry his finery like a hog in 
arniour, as an Englishman so often does when an English- 
man stoops to be fine. 

b. An unwicldy iron-clad ship. 

1865 /.xaminer 11 Mar. 146,2 Hf these vessels are made 
a$ proposed, to combine the greatest speed with the most 
efficient armament, they will be far superior to the slugs 
with tron skins, and the hnge, unwieldy hogs-in-armonr. 

2. The nine-banded armadillo, Dasyfus or Zalu- 
sta novemciuclus, of Central and N. América, .- 

1729 Collect. Voy. WV. iv. 96 Here is..a little Animal that 
is soinewhat less than a Land-Turtle, having a jointed shel! 
on his Back..the Spaniards call ita //og in Arisonr. xB%y% 
Blackiv. Mag. XXXVI. 40/2 Why, they have two monkeys 
on hoard, and a kangaroo, and a hog in armour. 

Hog-like, 2. Likc or resembling a hog. 

1800 G, Suaw Zool. 1. 21 Short-tailed brown Laboon.. 
with black naked hog-like face. 1849 SA Nat. /1ist., 
Mammalia 111. 64 This animal is hog-hike in its figure. 

Hogling (hegliy). [f. Hoc 50.14 -Linc.] 

1. A young or little pig. 

argo Str Eglam. 548 _ lytylle spote hoglyn, Dere 
Loght thy dethe schalle bee! 1549 CuHaLonter Avasi. on 
folly Bis, Slicke and smothe skinned... lyke hoglyngs of 
Acarnania, 1583 Staxyuurst nets ut. (Arb.) 83 A 
strange sow .. dug dieting her mylckwhit farroed hoglings. 

2. A young hog (sheep), hogyerel, or hogget. 

1890 Scott. Antig. June 40 ‘Hogling’ is a well-known 
tern fora lamb, as ‘hog’ is for a young sheep. 

3. ‘An apple turn-over’ (Halliwell 1847-78). 

1825 Forsy //oglin, a homely kind of pastry. 

+4. altrib. or adj. (7) Hoggish, hog-like. Cds. 

(Perh. does not belong here.) 

c 1645 Howett Lef¥. 11. ix. (1655) 1.78 Yet } am sorry... that 
.. Marquis Spinola should in a hogling way, change his 
Master for the time. : 

Ho'g-louse. [f. Hoc s/.! (in reference to its 
shape} + Lousr.] The woodlouse, Ovrseus asellus. 

3587 Masca.t Govt. Cattle (1627! 15 A small red worine, 
round, and full of legges, much hike a hogge lowse. 1605 
RB. Joxson Mo/fonc v. in, He Will crumpe you, like a hog- 
douse, with the touch. 1743 T. Lorp in ’Ar/, Trans. XL11. 
522 A few of one Sort, which rolled themselves up like Mille- 

edes, or Hog-lice. 1805 Prisc. WAKEFIELD Dom. Kecreat. 
1. (1806) 19 Hog-lice are used as medicine. ’ 

+ Ho'gmace. Os. A name given (at Sandwich, 
Kent) to the staff of office of that serjeant-at-maee, 
who was hog warden; also io the officer himself. 

1792 W. Boys //ist, Sandwich 689, 1559 .. The hogmace 
to have one yard [of cloth] for his coat. /dsd. 785 The hog- 
mace, or sergeant at brazen mace, is first mentioned in 147%. 
He bears a stout staff with a brazen head. 1881 Jewitt 
in Art Jrul. x05 In 1452 an overseer of the streets was ap- 

inted ‘ who is to bave a gown and a salary of 20s. a year; 

e is to bear the Hog Mace, to wait upon the mayor, &c.’ 

+ Ho-gman. Cés. A name given in the House- 
hold Book of Edw. IV to the bread for the king’s 
horses made from the bran of a bushel of flour. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in //ouseh. Ord. (x790) 69 Office of 
Bakehouse hathe a Sergeaunt..yett myght there be made 
alweyes of a busshell xxix loves .. The sergeaunt of thys 
office to make continually of every husshel] xxvii loves .. 
Memorand’, that the other twene loves be called under the 
name of Hogman, whiche mought be made according to 
service to be dely'vered for the Kinges horses. 


HOGMANAY. 


Hogmanay (hp-gminé", -ne'). Sc. and orth. 
Eng. Yorms: 7 hogmynae, 8 hagmane, -menai, 
8-9 hagmena, -menay, (hagman heigh), hog- 
manay, (9 hogmena, -menay, -maney, hang- 
anay). [Of obscure history, noted only from 17thc. 
App. of French origin: see note below.} 

The name given in Scotland (and some parts of 
the north of England) to the last day of the year, 
also called ‘Cake-day’; the gift of an oatmeal cake, 
or the like, which children expect, and in some parts 
systematically solicit,on that day; the word shouted 
by children calling at friends’ houses and soliciting 


this customary gift. : . 
€ 1680 [see b]. 1693 Scotch Presbyt. Elog. (1738) 126 It is 
ordinary among some Plebeians in the South of Scotland, 
to go about from Door to Door upon New-Year's Eve, 
crying Hagmane. 1790 Gentl. Mag. LX. 1. 499 Concerning 
the origin of the expression ‘Hagman Heigh’. /did., In.. 
Scotland, and inthe North of England, till very lately, it was 
customary for every body to make and receive presents 
amongst their friends on the eve of tbe new year, which 
resent was called an Hagmeuay, [bid 11. 616/2 On the 
ast night of the old year (peculiarly called //agzenai). 
1992 Caledonian Mercury 2 Jan. (Jam.), The cry of Hog- 
mauay Trololay is of usage immemorial in this country. 
380s J. Nico Poews 1. 27 (Jam.) The cottar weanies, 
glad an’ gay.. Sing at the doors for hogmanay. 1825 
Brockett s.v. f/agmena, The poor children in New- 
castle, in expectation of their hogmena, go about from 
house to house knocking at the doors, singing their carols, 
and [saying] ‘Please will you give us wor hogmena’. 
1826-41 R. CuamBers Pop. Rhymes Scot. (1858) 295 The 
children on coming to the door, cry ‘ Hogmanay !’ which is 
in itself a sufficient announcement of their demands. /6id. 
296 Cries appropriate to the morning of Hogmanay .. ‘Get 
up, goodwife, and shake your feathers, And dinna think 
that we are beggars; For we are bairns come out to play, 
Get up and gie’s our hogmanay.’ 1827 Hone /adéle. Bk. 
I.7 The Hagman Heigh is an old custom observed in 
Yorkshire on new year's eve. 1830 Scott ¥rz/. II. 360 We 
spent our Hogmanay pleasantly enough. 1884 54. James's 
Gaz. 27 Dec. 6/1 Seasonable mummery .. was reserved for 
Hogmanay. 1890 Scott. Autig. June 40 This is the sort of 
thing they used to sing as their ‘ H1agmena Song’ in York- 
shire. 1893 Hestop Northumd. Gloss. s.v., In North North- 
umberland the Aogmanay is a small cake given to children 
on Old Year's Day; or the spice bread and cheese, with 
liquor, given away on thesameday. 1897 E. W. B. Nicnot- 
son Golspie 100-108. 
b. attrib. and Comb., as Hogmanay cake, day, 
night, concert, song, etc. 
¢ 1680 in Law Jem. 191 note [Protest of the Gibbites] They 
solemnly renounce .. Pasch-Sunday, Hallow-even, Hog- 
mynae-night, Valentine’s even [etc.].. 1826-4: R. Cram- 
pers Pop. Rhymes Scot. (1858) 295 A particular individual 
-. has frequently resolved two bolls of [oat]ineal into hog- 
manay cakes. 1864 Burton Scot Ady. I. v. 297 The eve 
that ushers in the new year is called in Scotland //ogianay 
Night. 1897 Wests. Gaz. 21 Dec. 6/3 On New Year's Eve 
there is to be a grand Hogmanay concert for the special 
benefit of patriotic Scots in Reser: 


(Note. Hogmanay corresponds exactly in sense and use 
to OF. aguillanneuf ‘the last day of the year, new year's 
gift, the festival at which new year's gifts were given and 
asked with the shout of aguillanuenf.' Of this Godefroy gives 
many dialect variants and by-forms, as ang- aguillennen, 
aguillouen, aguilanleu, haguilennef, haguirenlen, hagni- 
mento, etc.; in mod.Fr. dialects it survives as aigutlan, 
guilané, 7s bala in Normandy Adguignettes, hogui- 
naneé, in Guerusey hogiuono; itis found in Sp. before 1600 
as aguilando, now agninaldo, handsel, Christinrs-box. 
Copious exainples are given by Godefroy of the phrases 
‘demander I'aguillaniieuf’, ‘donner l'eguilanneu’, ‘ petiz 
enffans qui demandoient aguillenleu le jour de l’an dernier’, 
‘aller querant aguillennea le dernier jour de decembre’, 
“comme jeunes gens ont accostuiné a faire pour querir leur 
guillenleu’, which require only to be translated, witb the 
substitution of Aoguazay, to be vernacular Sc. expressions. 
Although the phonetic difference between aguillanueufand 
the Sc. word is great, the Norman form Aogzvinané is much 
closer to kagmané, hogmanay, and it cannot be doubted 
that both the custom and the term are from the French. 

The French term is explained hy Cotgrave, 1611, as ‘au-gzty- 
Vau-neuf (“to the mistletoe the new year") the voyce of 
country people begging small presents, or new-yeares-gifts, 
in Christmas : an ancient tearme of reioycing, deriued from 
the Druides, who were woont, the first of Januarie, to goe 
vnto the woods, where hauing sacrificed .. they gathered 
Misletow ’, \etc.). And according to Souchet t. 16 (in Gode- 
froy) * With us (in la Beauce) people goon new year’s day to 
their relatives’ and friends’ houses, to solicit gifts, vulgarly 
called U'eguilanlen, pour le guy [an neuf [for the mistletoe 
the new year], for tbat on this day they distribute mistletoe 
for handsel and as a form of good augury.’ But these ex- 
planations, with the reference to the gu? or mistletoe, are 
now rejected by French scholars as merely ‘popular ety- 
mology’. ‘The alleged Fr. cry‘ Au gui menez, tirt liri, 
mainte du blanc et point du bis", cited second-hand in 
Jainieson, is not to be found in the French author from 
whom it professes to be quoted, and appears to be a figment. 

Schuchardt (Romania IV, 253) suggests that Sp.aguilan:io, 
F. aguilanlen, guilantleé, etc., are corruptions of L, calendz ; 
see also Kérting Lateinisch-romanisches Whch. art. 324.) 

Hog mane. [Sce Hoc v1 3.} (See quots.) 
Hence Ho'g-maned a. 

1804 Cnartotre Smitu Conversations 1. 137 Your poney 
-. with his new bridle and his hog mane. 1823 Crass 
Technol. Dict., Hogmane, the mane of a horse when cut 
short. 1883 Miss Bravoon Phantow Fort. 11. 201 A fine 
display of hog-maned ponies. 1884 7t7es (weekly ed.) 29 
Aug. 14/2 The hog-maned, crop-tailed little Kerrynag. 1888 
Times 22 Aug. 14/4, I did not bring the strawberry roan .. 
here; all I brought was one with a hog mane. 

o'g-money. [Krom the figure of a hog borne 


on the obverse.J The coinage in circulation in the 
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Somers Isles (now Bermndas) in the beginning of 
the 17th c. It consisted of copper pieces silvered, 
of the value of 2d., 3¢., 6a., and Is. 

[1624 Carr. Satu Virginia v. 183 Vhey had for a time a 
certaine kinde of hrasse money with a hogge on the one side, 
in memory of the abundance of hogges was found at their 
first landing.} 1883 Nsrurtsen. Chrou. Ser. ut. III. 117 The 
peculiar currency known as hog-money, struck for circula- 
tion in the plantation of the Somers Isles under the Charter 
granted to.tbe Bermuda Company by James I in 1609. 1898 
Miss Rawuincs Brit. Cou. 204 It is..inferred that these 
pieces..date from some time between 1616 and 1624, and if 
this inference is correct the hog money has the honour of 
being the first coinage of the North American colonies. 

+Hognel, hognall. Ods. local. In hognel 
money, of obscure origin and meaning: cf. Aogeling 
money, under HoGGLer. 

1546 /nv. Ch. Goods Surrey in Surrey Archzol. Collect. 
(1869) 1V. rox Recevid of the hognel money at the ffeast of 
the Nativitie of our lord God .. viij/i. xxiijs. vjd. 1784 in 
N. & Q. 4th Ser. Il. 275 Mrs. Wright indebted to Richard 
Basset for keeping a mare four weeks for work, 5s. 6¢/., by 
the Hognall monney. 1857 /d. end Ser. IV. 441 Hoguell- 
money seems connected with /ock-money. 

Ho'g-nose. A name given to some N. Ame- 
rican species of ugly bnt harmless snakes of the 
genus “eterodon. More fully Hog-rt0se snake. 

1736 Mortimer in PAtl, Traus. XXXI1X. 257 Angnis 
capite Viperino: The Hog-Nose Snake. 1796 Morsk Amer. 
Geog. I. 219 Bluish Green Snake with a stretched out trian- 
gular nose, or Hognose Snake, Coluber ntycterizans. 1842 
De Kay Zool, N. York wt. Reptiles 51-2 The Hog-nosed 
Snake, Heterodou platyrhiuos. This well known species has 
a venomous aspect... It is also called... Hog-nose. 

So Hog-nosed a., in 4og-rtosed boa, snake. 

1802 Suaw Zoology III. 36x Hog-nosed Boa. Sea Contor- 
trix..a native of North America. 1842 [see above]. 

Ho'g-nut. 

1. YS. The fruit of the Broom Hickory, Carya 
porcina ; also the tree. 

1829 Loupon Encycl. Plants 794 The Americans make 
very good and durable brooms by slitting into narrow slips 
the very tough wood of Fuglans glabra, which is called pig 
or hog-nut, also broom hickory. 1866 Treas. Bot. 228/2 The 
Pig or Hog-nut, or Broom Hickory, Clarya] porcina, is a 
noble tree seventy or eighty feet high. 

2. The Earth-nut or Pig-nut, Luanium flexuosunt. 

eh Warner Plantz Woodfordieuses 20 Hawk-nut, or 
rather Hog-nut. 1879 in Prior Plunt-n. 

+ Hogo (hou-go). Obs. Also 7 hough goe, 
how go, hogow, hogou, huggo, 7-8 hogoe, 
hogoo. See also Havut-cout. [prop. Zogvo, angli- 
cized spelling of F. haut govt high savouror flavour. ] 

L A high or piqnant flavour, a relish: =I1Laut- 
GOUT I. 

1653 Watton Angler vii. 159 To give the sawce a hogoe, 
let the dish (into which you let the Pike fall) be rubed with 
it [garlick]. 1657 R. Licon Garbadoes (1673) 79 A greater 
Hough goe is not in the world. 1660 MeGuiant Fear 
of God & King 76(T.) Vhe hogo of his delicious meats and 
drinks. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury it. 80/1 They .. please 
the Pallet with a dellicate Ho-goo. ‘ 

b. A ‘high’ or putrescent flavour ; an offensive 
taste or smell; a taint; a stench, stink. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. iii. 42 His Arme-pits..gave 
a stronger Hogo. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 145 In 
sulphur are ferments, hogo’s, smells. 1670 A/od. Acc. Scotl. 
in f/arl, Afisc. V1. 136 Vheir meat not affecting their dis. 
ten palates, without having a damnable hogoe. 1744 
-so W. Extis Aled. Husbandm. 1V i. 36 It is mixed.. witb 
fresh Oil to lessen its Hogo, or stinking Scent. a 1852 
ae ee Libel iv, To keep the sulphurous hogo under. 

ec. fig. 

1685 Crowne Sir C. Nice iv. 33 Lock up the women till 
they’r musty, better they shoud have a Hogo, than their 
reputations, 2719 1)’Urrey /#d/s III. 177 That her Honesty 
sells for a Hogo of Honour. 

2. A highly flavourcd dish: = Havt-cout 3. 

1649 C. Wacker (Vist, /ndepend. u. To Rdr. 3 It must be 
a mixture, a Hogo of all Relishes. 1656 Choyce Prollery 
34 (N.) Witnesse all who Have ever been at thy ho-go. 
1730-6 Battey (folio), HHagoe (in Cookery), a Mess so called 
from its high savour or relish. 

Ho'g-plum. The fruit of specics of Spondias, 
esp. S. /xfea, fonnd in the West Indics and Brazil, 
where it is a common food for hogs. Also the tree, 
more fully called //og-plune tree. 


1697 Dampier Moy. (1729) I. 123 They have abundance of | 


large Hog-pluinb Trees, growing about their Houses. 1725 
SLoaNE Famaica U1. 127 Hog plum.—The wood is soft and 
used for cork. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 229 The Hog- 
Plumb Tree..The fruit..supplies the principal part of the 
food of the wild hogs in the season. 1858 Hoce Veg. Kinga. 
247 The Hog-Plums (Sfondias)..of the West Indies and 
South America. . produce fruit which is eatable. 

b. In North America applied to several other 
fruits and the trees that bear them, as the wild- 
lime of Florida (A?menza), the Chickasaw plum 
(Prunus angustifolia), etc. 

1889 Farmer Americanisms, Hog plum (Ximenia) a tall 

rowing bush found in South Florida, the fruit of which is 
in size and shape like a plum, and pleasant to the palate, 
: Hogpoch, -pot, obs. ff. Hopvcz-roncE, -Pror. 

Ho'g-reeve. U.S. [f. Hocsd.1+ Rexve.J] An 
officer charged with the prevention or appraising 
of damages by stray swine; a field-driver. For- 
merly a town officer in New England ; the office is 
now merely nominal. . 

1759 Amherst Rec. (1884) 21/1 Joseph Clark.. John Petty 
sworn Hog Riffs. 1780 /4id. 77/2 Yoted—Israel Dickinson 
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.. Benjamin Smith Hogreeves. 1837-40 Hatisurton Clockin 
(1862) 138, I wonder, says he, if there's are a hogreave here, 
because if there be I require a turn ofhis office. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Conuuw, Wi, 1. xiviii. 229 Hog reeves (now usually 
called field drivers). 


Hogrel, var. of Hloccrre. 


Hog’s bean, hog-bean. /er}. a. The 
Sea Starwort, Aster Trifolium. b. ‘An old name 
for Globularia’ (Miller //anl-1.1884). ¢@. A ren- 


dering of the word //yoscyamus. 

1597 Gerarve /ferbad 1. Ixxxviii. 334 About Harwich it 
(Aster Tripolium) is called Hogs beanes, for that the swine 
doe greatly delight to feede thereon: as also for that the 
knobs about the rootes do somwhat resemble the Garden 
Beane. 1611 Corer., 7urbit,. .sea Starrewort, blue Daisie or 
Camomill, Hogs-beanes. 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), Hogs- 
beans, Hogs-bread, and Hogs-fennel, several sorts of Herbs. 
1866 reas, Bot., Hyoscyantus, this name is the Latinised 
version of the ancient Greek name for tbe common Henbane, 
and literally signifies hog-bean. 


Hog-score. Curling. Also hog’s score. 
{f. Hoc sé.l 10 + Score.) A distance-line drawn 
across the rink at about one-sixth of the rink’s 
length from the tee, which a stone must cross in 


order to count in the game. Also fig. 

1787 Burns 7a Samson v, He was the king o' a’ the 
core To guard, or draw, or wick a bore .. But now he lags 
on death's hog-score, Tam Samson's dead. 1812 Sporting 
Mag. XL. 51. 1857 Chambers’ /uform, 11.684 /2 No sweep- 
ing to be allowed by any party till the stone has passed 
the hog's score. 

Hog’s fennel. A name given to some weeds 
with fennel-like leaves: a. Sow-fennel, ezce- 
danum officinale; b. Mayweed, Anthemis Colula. 

1585 Hicins tr. Junius’ Nomenclator 129/2 Libauotis .. 
Hogs fenel, or beares roote. x59: Percivate Sf. Dict, 
Ervato, maidenWweede, hogfenell, peucedanum. 1608 Tor- 
SELL Serpents (1658) 618 Of green hogs-fennel take the lowest 
branches. 1614 Marknam Cheap fH usé. 1. (1668) Table Hard 
Words, Mayth is a Weed that grows among corn, and is 
called of some Hogs-fennel. 1763 Watson in Ail. Trans. 
LIII. 23 He..directs the patient..to be rubbed..with the 
juice of Peucedanum, or hogs-fennel. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) 11. s90 A composition of arsenic, sulphur, hogs- 
fennel..and crows-foot. 

Hogshead (hg gzhed). Forms: 4-6 hogges- 
hed, (4 hoogeshed, 5 hoggishede, hoggys hed, 
hogges heed, hoggesyde), 6 hoggesheed, hog- 
gis heed, hogyshed, 6-7 hoggeshead, 6— hogs- 
head, (6 hogs(h)ed, -heed, 7 hogs-head, hogs- 
hede); also 8. (6 hoggett), 7 hoghead, Sc. 6-7 
hogheid(d, 7 hodg-head. [f. Aag’s poss. of Hoe 
sb.14+ HEAD, The reason of the name is uncertain, 

The English word was taken later, in a disguised form, 
into most of the Teutonic languages, viz. early mod. Flem. 
and Du. orhooft ‘tonneau ou muid de France’ (Plantijn 
1573), hackshoot, ockshood, oghshood ‘dolium, Augl. hogghes- 
head’ (Kilian 1599), mod. Du. ofshoofd, oxhoof/t (Hexham, 
1678), MIG. Aukeshovel, LG. okshéfd, Ger. oxhoft, Da. 
exchoved, 5w.oxhufvud. In Sw.and Da. this ts equivalent 
to ‘ox-head’, and the first element in Ger. also takes the 
form of ‘ox’; but in LG. and Du. (where the word for ‘ox’ 
is os, formerly osse), oxhooft is meaningless as a native 
formation, while the early variants Aukeshovet, hockshoot, 
-hood, more closely approach the English. The OF. hoguette 
‘petit tonneau,’ cited by Godefroy froma charter of Henry V 
of Engl., has app. no standing or origin in Fr. : cf. the Eng. 
variant Aoghead, Sc. hogg7t, huggit in Suppl. to Famiesou.) 

1. A large cask for liquids, etc.; sfec. one of a 
definite capacity, which varied for different liquids 
and commodities. See sense 2. 

1390 Earl Derby's E.xp. (Camden) 23 Clerico panetrie per 
manus Fyssher pro ij barellis et j hoogeshed vacuis per 
ipsum pro floure imponendo xviij /. 1392 /67d. 156 Diuersis 
hominibus de Linne pro xiiij doliis vacantibus, ij pipes, 
v hoggeshedes .. dolium ad jj s.ij d., pipa ad xx ¢., hogges- 
hedz ad xijd. 1423 Rolls Parli. IV. 256/1 Tonnes, Pipes, 
Tertians, Hoggeshedes of wyn of Gascoign..shulden be of 
certein mesure..the Terciane mii** nt galons, the Hogges- 
hede in** ut galons, @ 1467 Grecory Chron. 207 They fulle 
ungoodely sinote owte the heddys of the pypys and hoggys 
hedys of wyne, that men wente wete-schode in wyne. 1578 
in 10¢h Rep. Hist. ATSS, Coutmn, App. v. 428 Marchauntes 
shall not ..marke any signe or signes upon anye pipe, 
bout, or hogsed. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland x. 44 A 
garland..about as big as tbe hoop of an hogshead. 1706 
Puittirs (ed. Kersey) s.v., In Fortification Hogsheads 
fill'd with Earth serve to make Breast-works, to cover 
the Men. 178x Ginuon Decl. & F. U1. Ixviii. 716 Innuiner- 
able fascines, and hogsheads, and trunks of trees, were heaped 
oneach other, 1868 E. Eowarps Kaleigh I. vi. 97 Some of 
his trees were excellently fitted to make hogsheads. 

B. 1577 in Glasgow Burgh Rec. (1832) 88 To ressave .. 
ten hogheids, blawin and ticht, and to paye .. twa schil- 
lingis for pe grathing of ilk ane pairof. 1644 Z. Boyp Gard. 
Zion in Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 10/t Which.. Blowes up 
the bung, or doth the Hodghead rent. 1687 Woop Life 
3 Sept. (O. H. S.) III. 228 The conduit .. had a hoghead or 
vessell of clarret in it. 

2. Hence, Such a caskful of liquor; a liquid mea- 
sure containing 63 old wine-gallons (equal to 523 
imperial gallons). Abbreviated hhd. 

This content was prescribed by a statute of 1423: see 
quot. in x. The London hogshead of beer contained 54 
gallons, that of ale 48 gallons; elsewhere the hogshead of 
ale or beer contained sr gallons, (* Now seldom used of beer, 
but almost invariably of cider.’ Encycl. Dict. : 

1483 Act x Rich. HJ, c. 13 Euery hogshead to containe 
lxiij gallons. And euery barrell to containe xxx) gallons ani 
an halfe. 1500 Chron. Caiais (Camden) 50 Dyverse sortes 
of wyne, and ij hogshedys of ypocras. 1510 //. Ld. Clifford's 
Househ. Bk. (in Craven Dial. 1828), Itm payd at London 
.. to John Browne for a tonne of wyne, y' ys to say v hogs- 
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heeds of white and two of clared v. li. 1587 Harrtson 
England ui. Vi. (1877) 1. 159 Hereof we make three hogges- 
heads of good beere. 1599 Nasue Lenten Siuffe 47 Hauing 
a drop or two of pitty Ieft of the huge hogshead of teares 
they spent for Hero and Leander. 1713 Steere Anelishon. 
No. 8. 56, I sell it hy the Gallon, as cheap as you can buyit 
any where hy the Flogshead. 1749 Rewnarpson in /Ai2. 
Trans, XLVI. 65 Tbe liquid Bushel is not 64, but 6 

Pounds or Pints; eight whereof make the Ilogshead equal 
to 63 Gallons. 1825 J. Ntcuorson Operal. Mechanic s4 By 
means of pumps a horse can raise 250 hogsheads of water, 
to feet high, in an hour. 1862 AnsteED Chaunel sl. ww. 
App. A. (ed. 2) 566 The hogshead of cider in Jersey contains 
sixty gallons. 1897 Whitaker's Adm. 424 Of wines imported 
in casks the following are the usual measurements. .Ilogs- 
head of Claret 46; Port, 57; Sherry, 54; Madeira, 46 gallous. 

B. 1499-1500 Durham MS. Burs. Roll, In v doliis et uno 
hoggett vin ruhij. 1634 inG/asgow Burgh Rec. (Rec. Soc.) 
I. 23 Twa hogheidis of wine to the Bischope. 

b. Of other commodities: A cask of capacity 
varying according to the contents and locality. 

In later use varying from rooto 140 gallons; the hogshead 
of molasses was in 1749 fixed at 100 gallons. 

1491 Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. cxxiv. 142 bb, Ile 
sente .. athousande hogges heedes of beenes & peesen to 
make potage wyth. 1569 /risk Act 11 Eliz. Sess. 1. G. 10 
in Bolton S¢at. fred. (1621) 336 Shall pay .. for every such 
hugshead of beafe fortie shilling sterling. 1745 De Foe's 
Eng. Tradesnian iii. (1841) 1. 20 Two carts loaded with 
about 12 hozsheads or casks of molasses. 1776 Aoam Smit 
IV, N. uu. v. (1869) 1. 378 About ninety-six thousand hogs- 
heads of tobacco are annually purchased in Virginia and 
Maryland. 1858 Simvonns Diet. Trade cv, The bogie 
is at present a large cask used for transporting various 
articles; for sugar ranging from 14 to 18 cwt. in weight. 

B. 1588 in Glasgow Burgh Rec. (Rec. Soc.) 1, 123 Ane 
hogheid of beiff. 

~ 1773 1n Boswell Tour to //ebrides 21 Oct., This man 
is just a hogshead of sense, 

3. Applied toa person with allusion to the animal. 


Couch a hogshead: scc Coucn v.! 1. 

¢1srs etc. [see Coucn vt ze], 1586 A. Day Eng. Secre- 
tary \. a rro If you delizht ina Pigs-nie, you may by 
receiving of him be sure of a Hogs-head. 1619 R. I}arris 
Drunkard’s Cup 20 Their Parish Priests (as those hogs- 
heads terme him). 1645 Mitton Codast. Wks. (1851 375 
His jabberment in Law, the flashiest and the fustiest that 
ever corrupted in such an unswill‘d hogshead. 

4. Huwmorously applied to the head or lid of a 
pig-shaped vessel, used as a drinking cup. 

1884 Jfag. of Art Jan. 102 The vessel [a Sussex pig] is 
filled with liquor..and the head being taken off and filled, 
each guest is invited to ‘ drink a hog’s-bead of beer to the 
health of the bride’. 

5. atirib., as hogshead stave; also hogshead 
weight (see quot.). 

1600 Ilyit Arith. xiii. 66, 112 Poundes weight maketh 
1. hundred weight. 5. of those hundreds ..1. Hogshead 
weight. 1772 Ann. Reg. 230 Vhat a bounty of six pounds 
be allowed for every 1800 such hundred of hogshead staves. 

Ho-gship. The personality of a hog. 

1850 Merc. Marine Mag. V1. 295 Sacrifices were offered 
to his hogship (a half-hog deity}. 

Hog-skin, hogskin. 

1. The skin of a hog; Ieather made of this, pig- 
skin; chiefly attrré. 

1705 Loud. Gaz. No. 4178/4 An Hogskin Saddle and curb 
Bridle. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Hog-skin Saddle, a 
superior kind of saddle made from tanned hogskin. 

2. The skin of a hog used as a wine-bottle. 

a1700 B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Boracho, a But, a Drunkard, 
and a Hogskin. rg1r E. Warp Quix. 1. 372 Vill they had 
drank one Hogskin out. 

Hog’s pudding. The entrail of a hog variously 
stuffed, according to locality, with a mixture of 
oatmeal, suet, tripe, etc., or of flour, currants, and 
spice. 

1614 SELDEN Titles Hon. 72 As ridiculous a denomination, 
as Lucanica, signifying a kind of Hogs-pudding. 1712 
Apoison Sfect. No. 269 p 8 He had sent a string of Hogs- 
puddings .. to every poor Family in the Parish. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Brooke Farm vii. 87 Bacon in plenty .. and 
hog's-puddings and lard for the children. 

Hog-stag. Zoo/. The malc of the Hoc-nErR 
(sense 1). 

1781-5 W. Smecue tr. Buffor'’s Nat. Hist. (1791) IV. 111. 

Hogsteer, -ster: see HoGGaster. 

Ho'gsty. Also hog’s sty. A pigsty. 

1475 Pict, Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 803/44 Hoc porcatorium, 
a hogstye. a@1sz9 SKELTON Merie T, xiii. in Shaks. Fest 
Bk, 1864) H1. 25 He wente & charged one of hys boyes, in an 
euenyng .. to sette fyre in one of hys hogges sties. 1669 
WoovueEad S/. Teresa 1. xvii. 118 He replied, He would 
dwell not only there, but even in a Hog-stie. 1797 W. 
Jounston tr. Beckimann’s Hist. Invent. 11. 41 Hog-sties 
were erected in the streets, sometimes even under the win- 
dows. 13821 Black. Jfag, 1X. 137 Loud was the grumph 
and grumble from hog-stye. 

Hogton(e, var. of hocton, hocqueton, ACTON. 

1535 Aberdeen Reg, V. 15 (Jam.) Hat, bonet, gowne, hog- 
ton. 1538 /d¢d. 16. 

Hog-trough (hg'gitrpf). Also hog’s trough. 
A trough for hogs to feed out of; a pig-trough. 

1530 Parser. 231/2 Hogges troughe, ange a pourceaux. 
1sgz Nasue P, Penilesse (1842) 26 He falls like a bog's 
trough that is set on one end. 1679 OLDHAM Sat. Fesusis 
iv. 4 Once I was common Wood, a shapeless Log .. The 
Workman yet in doubt, what course to take, Whether I’d 
best a Saint, or Hog-trough make. 1800 CoreripGE Le//, 
(1895) 323 A Scotch Hog-trough. 

b. A trough-like hollow = Aog-wallow (see Hoc 
5b.' 13 a). 
1807 A. YounG Agric. Essex (1813) 1. 200, I did not see 
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one false furrow, or any tendency to a hog trough upon his 
whole farm. 

Hog-wash. Also hog’s wash. [See Wasit 
sb.) The swill of a brewery or kitchcn given to 
hogs ; pig’s-wash. 

©1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 81 pey in be kechyn, for 
iape, pouryd on here hefd hoggyswasch. 1611 Cortcr., 
Lavauilles, Swillings, Hogs-wash, washings for Swine. 1708 
Motteux Ratelars v. xv. (1737) 58 Ven Sows .. could swill 
Hiogwash, 1844 Cor Hawker Diary (1893) H. 247 Wine 
little better than hogwash. _ 

b. Contemptuously applied to weak inferior 
liquor or any worthless stuff. 

1712 ARpuTUNOT John Bull 1.x, Your butler purloins your 
liquor, and the brewer sells you hogwash. 1882 B. Harte FUip 
ii, That‘s the sort of hog-wash the old man serves out to you. 
1883 — /n Carguinez iVoods 155 He had ‘ had enough of that 
sort of hog-wash ladled out to him for genuine hquor’. 

Ho'gweed. //eri. A name given to various 
herbs of which hogs are fond, or which arc thought 
fit only for hogs. 

1. In England: Cow-parsnip, //eracleum Sphon- 
dylium ; Knotgrass, Yolygonum aviculare; Sow- 
thistle, Souchus; Coltsfoot, Zussi/ago /arfara; 


IIcdge Parsley, Zorilis Anthriscus. 

1744-50 W. Ertts Mod. Husbandm. Wh. t. 45 Hogweed, 
Theraclenin Sphondylium, 1771 Burke Corr. (1844 1. 260 
My experiment of the cultivation of that species of the wild 

arsnip which they call Aog-teed, did not answer. 1807 A. 

founc Agric. Essex (1813) HH. 87 Hogweed, Polygonum 
aviculare..this weed is a great plague on the bean stubbles. 
1858 HoGe Veg. Awigd. 379 Heracleum sphondylium or 
Common Cow Parsnip..The whole plant is a wholesome 
and nourishing food for cattle, and is gathered in Sussex for 
fattening hogs, and hence called //og-aeed. ‘ 

2. In the West Indies, species of Boerhaavia; in 
US. Ambrosia artemistafolia. 

1707 SLOANE Fawaica 1.210 lhogweed. Hogs feed on this 
herh with much delight. 1756 P. Browne Yamarca 123 
llogweed. .is frequently gathered fur the hogs, and thought 
to be a very fattening aud wholesome food for them. 1884 
Mitrer /aut-n., Hog-weed, American, Ambrosia artemt- 
sivfolia, Boerhaavia erecta, and other species. 

3. Potsonous Ffogweed : sce quot. 

1858 Hoce Vrge. Ningd. oy A{ristolochia) grandiflora, 
a native of the West tndies.. he roots are bitter..and are 
said to be destructive to swine .. hence the plant is called 
Poisonous Hog-weed. 

Hoh, hoha, obs. ff. Ilo, évt.! and sé.2 

Hohl-fiute (héelfiat). [ad. Ger. Aohlfiote, lit. 
hollow flutc.] An open 8-ft. flutc-stop on an 
organ, having a soft hollow tone resembling that 
of the Stopped Diapason. 

1660 Specif. Organ Bangucting Room, Whitehatlin Grove 
Dict. Alms. M1. sgt Great Organ. 1. Open Diapason. 2. 
Holflute. 1852 Sewer Orga 21 In 1gig5 .an organ in St, 
Mary’s, at Dasieicy, Cumrained-Ft0p- Gista tr flute... hohl- 
flute, gems-horn (etc. 1880 E. J. Horkins in Grove Dict. 
Afus. 11. 591/1 ‘Ilol-flute’ was the name which Father 
Smith attached toa metal Stopped Diapason with chimneys. 

Hoi, nt. : see Ilov. 

Hoicks (hoiks), hoick (hoik), in¢. (s6.) Also 
8 hoics, 8- hoix; 8-hoic; 7 hoika, [Origin un- 
known: it has also the form Yorck, -s.) A call 
used in hunting to incite the hounds. Also ¢ransf. 

1607 TorsEtt Four-f. Beasts (1658) 212 Speaking to his 
dogs by name, saying ‘Now A!’ then ‘B!’ ‘Hoika C!’ 
and such like words of art. 1756 Foote Eng. fr. Paris it. 
Wks. 1799 I. 110 Hoic a boy, hoic a boy .. Hey boy, hoix, 
a little Buck. 1773 Goupsm. Stoofs to Cong. Epil. 13 
Then _hoiks to jigs and pastimes ev'ry night. 1859 Art 
Taming Horses xii. 199 Cover hoick ! ie. Hark intocover ! 
..And toa particular hound—Hoick, Rector! Hoick, Bonny 
Lass] 

b. sé. A cry of ‘ hoicks!’ 

1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett as ta Girt (1813) YH. 52 
A smacking of whips, coarse laughs, and loud hoic hoics, 
with shrill hollos. an 

Hence Hoicks (hoick)v. a. ¢razs. to incite or 
salute with ‘hoicks !’; b. zfr. to ‘hark dack’. 

176z Smottett Sir L. Greaves Misc. Wks. 1806 V. 88 
The fox-hunters.. hoicksed the speaker, exclaiming,—' Well 
opened, Jowler—to’un again, Sweetlips !’ 1823 Scott Fam, 
Lett. 11 May (G94) II. 172 Come to Abbotsford with him, 
and we will hoicks back with you again to Rokeby. 189: 
PunchCX 11 1.121/2 Huntsman getting warm,and ‘ Hoicinz’. 

Hoida, obs. form of Hry-pDay int. 

Hoiden, -on, var. spellings of HoYDEN. 

Hoie, hoigh, obs. forms of Hoy s#.1 

Hoif, Hoige, obs. forms of Hove, Huce. 

+ Hoigh. 06s. [f. hoigh, Hoy cut. : cf. ‘on the 
qué vive’.| Excitement; chiefly in phr. on (0°) the 
hotgh . eager, excited; excitedly, riotously. 

1576 Gosson Spec. Humanunt iv. in Sch, Abnse (Arbd.) 
Notes 77 ‘Io set our heartes on hoygh for aye. 1598 R. 
Begnaro ts. Terence (1607) 127 There comes running vpon 
the hoigh together to meete me, all the hucksters, fish- 
mongers, butchers. 1607 MippLETON Fam. of Love i, ii, 
Young wenches now are all o’ the hoigh. 1641 Brome 
Jouiall Crew, Wks. 1873 HE. 363, I left the merry Griggs 
..in sucb a Hoigh younder ! such a frolic ! 

Hoighce, obs. f. Hose. Hoighdagh, obs. f. 
Hey-pay int. Hoighty-toighty, var. Hoiry- 
roity. Hoika: see Hoicxs. Hoil(e, hoill, obs. 
Sc. ff. Hore, Hott sé., WHOLE. 

+Hoine, hoyne, 2. Oés. or dial. 
hoigner, hogner (13thc. in Hatz.-Darm.) to 
whine: cf. Palsgr. ‘ Je hoigne, I whyne as a chylde 


[a. OF. | 


| 


HOISE. 


dothe, or a dogge’.] zutr. To whine; to grant; 
to murmur, to mutter; =]Jonx v.¢% 

¢1440 York Myst. xxx. 309 Yone lordyngis to lose pe Full 
longe haue thei hoyned (frintcd heyned ; rise enioyned). 
@ 1529 SKELTON Agst. Venom. Tongues 4 Hoyning like 
hogges, that groynis and wrotes. 1847-78 HatiiweELt, Hoine, 
«lo whine, Linc. 

Hence + Hoinish a., grunting. 

, 1633 T. Anams Exp, 2 Peler ii. 14 Worldlings are swine.. 
insatiable in devouring, hoinish and grunting. 

Hoip, obs. dc. spelling of More. 

Hoir, obs. form of Heir, Hoar, Wore, 

Hoise (hoiz), v. Obs. exc. dial. Pa. t. and pple. 
hoised, hoist. Forms: a. 5 hysse, 6 hyce, 
hyse. 8. 5- hoise (6 hoighce, 6-7 hoyse, 
hoisse, 7 hoiss). [In 15-16th c. Aysse, hyce, 
which corresponds with Icel. Asa, Norw., Sw. 
hissa, Da. hisse, LG. hiesen, Atssen (Chytraus 1582, 
whence Get. Adssen), Du. Aijschen (het zeyl ophijsen 
to hoise the sail, Hexham 1678); also F. Aesser 
(16th c. Arnser, inser, 1611 Cotgr. yser), It. issare 
(Dicz), Sp. zzar (1599 Minsheu Adgar), Pg. tgar. 
It is not yet known in which language this nautical 
word arose; the English examples are carlicr than 
any cited elsewhere. The 8 forms hoighce, hotsse, 
hotse, appear to arise from a broad pronunciation 
of hyce, Aysse, hyse (the mod. rcpr. of which 
appears Io be the noithern Ileeze); thcy are 
carlier than the interchange of o7, 7, in o2, ile, 
botl, bile, etc. Otherwise, Engl. of, oy, is usually 
of foreign origin, French or Dutch: cf. rejoice, 
boil, toy, cte. 

It is to be noticed that the word ap s early as an inter- 
jection, being the actual cry of i in Baulie Eng. 
hissa (c1450), Sc. Aeisau (Compl. of Scot. 1549), Sp. Arza 
(Minsheu 1599), now za, Py. ica, F. ruse! inset (Rabelais 
¢ 1530). These Romanic forms have the appearance of the 
imperative of tbe vb. Aizar, (ar, /nser; but whether this ts 
historically so, or whether the vb. was subseq. furmed from 
the cry, is not clear.] 

1. trans. To raise aloft by means of a rope or 
pulley and tackle, or by other mechanical appli- 
ance. a. Orig. nautical, and chicfly 40 hotse sail; 
often with wf. 7 

a, (c1450 Miler. Sea Voy. 13 in Stac, Rome etc. 37 With 
‘howe! hissal” then they Bhignen) cry, ‘What howe, 
mate | thow stondyst to ny, ‘ hy felow may nat hale {= haul] 
the by’. Cf. also Aevsau in Heeze uv. quot. 1549.) 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xxxi. 117 They made the saylles to be 
hyssed vppe. 1517 H. Watson Ship of Fools A ija, | tourne 
and hyse the cordes of the shyppe. 1530 Patscr. 585/1, £ 
hyse up the sayle, as Shypmen do, je Aaudce. 1547 SALES- 
Bury Welsh Dict., Kodi ancor ¢ wyny, hyce up an ancre. 
1549, etc. [see Hheeze}. 

B. 1509 Hawes /’ast. Pleas. (1555) 53 Hoyse up thy 
sayle. /bid. 191 Then their anker they weyed in haste, 
And hoyst their sayle. 21537 Batayle Egyngecourte 
(printed by J. Skot) Aijb, hey hoysed their sayles 
sadly a lofte A soo syght it was to se. 1589 GREENE 
Meuaphon (Arb.) 58 Eurilochus .. willed his men perforce 
to hoyse him a shipboord. 1610 SHAKs. / caf. 1. ii. 148 
They prepared A rotten carkasse of a Butt.. There they 
hoyst vs To cry to th’ Sea, 1615 G. Sanpys Trav, 207 
We .. hoissed sailes for Sidon. 1715-20 Pure /liad 1. 624 
Then launch, and hoise the mast. 1791 Cowrer Odyss. xv. 
353 They. .straining at the halyards, hoised the sail. 

absol, 1685 Koxb. Balt. (1885) V. 544 We hoised and 
hast‘ned up into the Straits. 

+b. 7o hotse out (forth); to lannch, lower 


(a boat). Ods. 

1599 Haktuyt Voy. I]. 179 To hoise out their skiffe, 
1628 World Enconp. by Sir F. Drake 18 A boat being 
therefore hoised forth. 1697-9 Dampier Voy. an. 1688 (R.) 
We hoysed out our boat, and took up some of them. 

c. In other than nautical nse, 

1561 Daus tr, Budlinger on Afoc. (1573) 148b, Hoysing 
them horribly vp to a gibet. 1613 Porcuas Pilgrimage ww. 
xvi. 370 Hoising them up and down hy the armes with a cord. 
1699 Dameter Voy. (1729) 11.1. 48 There stands a Flag Staff, 

urposely for the hoysing up the English Colours, 1720 
SEE Baucis & Philentou 57 Vhe kettle to the top was 
hoist, And there stood fasten'd to a joist. : 

2. To raise aloft, lift up: usually with the notion 


of exertion; cf. HEEZE v. 

1548 Upait Erasin. Par, Luke xxiv.175 Beyng hoighced 
vp vpon the crosse. 1570 B. Gooce ?/'0f. Kingd. 1. 5b, 
From tbe bottom deepe He hoyseth up the weeping soules, 
in blessed ioyes to sleepe. 1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. 
(1851) 374 The shame of all honest Atturneys, why doe they 
not hoiss him over the barre, and blanket him? 1690 W. 
WALKER /diomat. Anglo-Lat. 36 Hoise this fellow on thy 
back, and carry him in. @1763 SHENSTONE Colemira 59 
When witb nice airs she hoist the pancake round. 1830 
J. Witson Noct, Anibr. Wks. 1855 Il. 349 Gin 1 could get 
acleik o’ the bane... I might hoise it gently up..and then 
pu’ it out o’ his mouth. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xv. 
142 ‘ Remember,..you won't tell we hoised you.’ 

b. Hoist with his own petard \Shaks.): Blown 
into the air by his own bomb; hence, injured or 
destroyed by his own device for the ruin of others. 

1604 Suaxs. Ham. 111. iv. 207-(Qo. 2) Tis the sport to haue 
the enginer Hoist with his owne petar. 1826 Scott Woodst. 
xxxiii, "Tis sport to bave the engineer Hoist with his own 
petard, as our immortal Shakspeare has it. 1847 De 
Quincey Protestantisin Ess. (1858) 138 To see the cruel 
bibliolater, in Hamlet’s words, ‘hoist hy his own petard’. 
1866 Geo. Euior F. Holt ii. (1868) 30 They shall be boist 
with their own petard. 1882 Nature XXVI. 146 The criti- 
cism of practical men .. was disarmed; these found them- 
selves hoist with their own petard. 


HOISE. 


+3. To raise in position, degree, or quality; to 
exalt, elevate; to raise in amount or price. Oés. 

1581 W. StarForp Lam. Conipl. 1. (1876) 82 This 
rackynge and hoyssing vp of Rentes. 1583 STANYHURST 
dtineis 1. (Arb.) 18 Shee pouts, that Ganymed by Ioue too 
skitop is hoysed. 164z Rocers Naaman 488 ‘lo bee 

oysed up with such a spirit of freedom. 1679 Crowne 
Ambit. Statesm. v.80 I've torn my bowels out To hoyse 
my self into this Tyrant’s favour. 1730 T. Boston Vem. 
Vil. 100, I was somewhat hoised above it. 

+4. To lift and move; to remove. Oés. 

1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 169 Wee'l quickly hoyse 
Duke Humfrey from his seat. 167: Grew Anat. Plants 1. 
iii. App. § 7 The Brushes of the Winds would injuriously 
hoise them to and fro. ¢1750 Kod Roy ii. in Child Ballads 
vu. ccxxv.,248/1 He hoisd her out among his crew, And 
rowd her in his plaidie. ; d 

+5. intr. for pass.) To be raised, to rise. Ods. 

1565 Gotninc Ovid's Met. 1. (2593) 32 The waine for 
want of weight .. Did hoise aloft, and scaile, and reele as 
though it emptie were. 1570 B. GooGe Pop. Ningd. 2a, 
And with a worde he hoyseth up, unto the starry raigne. 


Hence Hoised /#/. a., Hoising vé/. sb. and ppl. 
a. MHoi-ser, one who or that which hoises. Also 


Hoise sé., a lift, Horst 1. 

1668 T. Howert NMewe Sonets (1879) 119 Wilh hoysing 
waues and windes so hardly tost. 1576 Gosson Spec. 
Humanum iii. in Sch. Abuse (Arb.) Notes 76 The prime of 
youth, whose greene vnmellowde yeares With hoysed head 
doth checke the loftie skies. 1611 CotGr., Levexr, a rayser 
-. hoyser, or heauer vp of. 1615 T. Apams White Devill 
62 For the hoording of corne and hoysing of markets. 1632 
Suerwoop, A hoising instrument (to lift vp stones). 1786 
Burns Ordination xui, They'll gie her on a rape a hoyse. 

Hoise, hois(\s, obs. Sc. forms of Hoss. 

+ Hoisen, v. vare.. In 6 hoysen. =HOoIseE 1. 

1553 EvEeN Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 29 Hoyseninge vp his 
sayles. 

Hoist (hoist), v. Also 6 hoihst, 6-7 hoyst. 
{orig. a corruption of ozss, Ilorsz v.; perh. 
through taking the pa. t. and pple. as the stem: 
cf. graff. graft; also amidst, whilst, wonst = once.} 

L. trans, To raise aloft; to set or put up; to 


place on high. (Also with z.) 

1548 Upatr Erasm. Par, Luke xxiv. 181 b, His onely 
soonne they hoihsted vp and nayled on the crosse. 1573-80 
Baret Adv. H 53: Hoist me this fellowe on thy backe 
Dromo and carrie him in. 1606 Suaks. Ant. & C/. IV. xii. 
34 Let him take thee, And hoist thee vp to lhe shouting 
Plebeians. 1607 Heywoon Wom. kilde w. Kindn. Wks. 1874 
11. 93 This marriage musicke hoists me from the ground, 
1878 Huxtey /hAysiogr. xii. 186 Beds of dead mussels were.. 
hoisted ten feet above high-water mark. 1883 Miss [Srap- 
pon Phantom Fort. U1. 106 Lesbia trotted lightly to .. 
the box-seat ; and Lady Kirkbank was hoisted up after her. 

b. esp. A flag, colours, or the like. Here the 
sense is often the samc as in 2. 

1697 [see Fiac sé. 2]. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. iv. 40 We saw 
the two forts hoist their colours. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria 
I. 20x The drums beat to arms, the colours were hoisted. 
1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 6. 406 English vessels hoisted 
the flag of the States for a dash at the Spanish traders. 

e. spec. To lift up on the back of anothcr in 


order to receive a flogging. Cf. Morsrer b. 

cx719 Lett. fr. Mist's Frni. (1722) I. 183, 1 have been 
hoisted many a time for translating a Piece ..for him, 
while he had been hunting Bird-nests. 1835 Marryat Fac. 
Faithf.iv, Hewas hoisted: his nether garments descended, 
and then the birch descended with all the vigour of the 
Domine‘s muscular arm. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop Channings 
vil, 35 Seniors have been hoisted afore now. 

. fig: 

Rigo Dante, Par. xxi. 124 Modern Shepherds [of 
the Church) need..from behind, Others to hoist them. 1822 
W. Irvine Brace. Halt vii. 60 Having been hoisted to the 
rank of general. 

2. To raise by means of tackle or other me- 


chanical appliance. (Alsowith 2p.) To hoist down : 
to lower. Zo hoist out (a boat): to launch, 


lower. See Hose v. 1. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. IV. India Pref. 9 But hoysted saile 
to search the golden vaine. 1594 tr. Lexschoten's Voy. in 
Arb. Garner III. 20 They which hoist up the mainyard by 
a wheel. 1698 S. Sewatt Diary 14 Apr. (3878) I. 477 A 
Lad was kill’d by a hogshead of sugar falling on him as it 
was hoisting into a Boat. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xviii, We 
saw them (by the help of my glasses) hoist another boat out. 
1762 Fatconer Shipwr. 11. 101 The boats then hoisted in 
are fix'd on board. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 165 
Down-haulcr,a rope which hoists down the stay-sails. 1876 
Rout.tepce Discov. 20 Engines of this kind ..are also 
much used by contractors, for hoisting stones. 


+3. To lift and remove, to bear away. Obs, 

c1sso Pryde & Ad, Wom. 16 in Hazl. £. P. P. IV. 232 
But theyr prayse and cloke wyll not serve, But hoyst Ihem 
to the devyll of hell. 1599 NasHe Lenten Stuffe 47 She saw 
her mistris mounted a cock-horse, and hoysted away to hell 
or to heanen. 1762 More in Phil, Trans. LI. 452 The 
stream .. had hoisted us far out into the ocean. 


+4. Vo overtax, surcharge. Oés. 

1607 Mippteron Alschaelmas T. Ww. i. Giijb, Tis for your 
worships to haue land, that keepe great houses; I should 
be hoysted. 1611 Coter., Surtasx, an ouer-cessing, Ouer- 
tating, hoisting, surcharging, in the Subsidie beoke, /é/d., 
Surtaxé, ouer-sessed, hoisted, surcharged. 

5. intr. (for pass.) To be raised, to rise aloft. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul ut. App. lvi, Thus dismist th’ 
Assembly, bad Hoyst up into the Air, fly home through 
clammy shade. ¢ 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech, 2 It 
will allow the vard to hoist close up to the block. 1892 
N.Y, Weekly Witn. 13 Jan. 7/5 He.. marches .. toward 
hosannas that ever hoist and hallelujahs that ever roll. 
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Hence Hoisted ffi. a. 

¢x611 Cuapman /éiad xvu. 256 Down fell Letheides, and 
. the body's hoisted foot. 1897 Dai/y News 21 Dec. 8/3 The 
hoisted board ‘ House Full’... is a common occurrence. 


Hoist, sé. [f. Horsrv.] 

1. An act of hoisting ; a lift; a shove up. 

1654 Gayton Péeas. Notes wv. xxv. 286 He is upon his second 
hoyst into the Cart. 1674 N, Fairrax Sulk & Selv. Ep. Ded., 
Yo be lifted up by the Hoist of breath. 1813 ScoTr Fasu, 
Lett. g Mar. 894) I. ix. 274, I wish you would give the 
raw author..a hoist to notice, by speaking of hun now and 
then, 1894 Crockerr Raiders 231 As one gets to the edge 
of a wall when a comrade gives a hoist up. 

2. Something hoisted ; Aaze/. a number of flags 


hoisted together as a signal. 

1805 W. Pasco in Daily News (1896) 21 Oct. 5/6 As the 
last hoist was handed down Nelson turned to Captain 
Blackwood. .with ‘Now I can do no more’. 


3. A thing by which something is hoisted; a 
machine for conveying persons and things from 
one level to another, in mines, factorics, hotels, 


etc. ; an elevator, a lift. 

3835 Ure Philos. Manuf, 46 Vhe teagle..or hoist consists 
of three principal parts. 1852-61 Arc/it. Publ, Soc. Dict. 
IV. 64, Hoist, the name given to the machinery that has 
lately been introduced into building operations for the pure 
pose of raising materials to the heights required in the con- 
siruction. 1869 Atheneum 9 Oct. 466 Lifts and hoists are 
vulgar things in cominon hotels and warehouses for convey- 
ing ordinary people, sacks and cusks to upper stories. 


4. Naut. a. The middle part of a mast. b. The 
perpendicular height of a sail or a flag. e. The 
extent to which a sail or yard is hoisted (Cex. 


Dic.). A. The fore edge of a staysail. 

1764 Veicut in PAL Trans. LIV. 288 Each of these parts 
of the mast are divided as to length, and have their proper 
names .. the middle part, which reaches from a little below 
the rigging, to that place, where the lowermost part begins 
--1s often called the hoist, or hoisting part. 1769 Fatconrr 
Diet. Marine (1789), Guindant,..the hoist or neighth of an 
ensign or flag. 1794 Aigging & Seamanship 1. 89, Stay- 
holes, holes made tbrough staysails, at certain distances 
along the hoist. 1841-62 Torren Naval Text Bk. 340 The 
hoist of a sail or flag is its perpendicular height ; applied to 
staysails or headsails, it means the foremost leeches. 1867 
SsmyvtH Sailor’s Word-bk.s.v. Leeches, Vhe sails which are 
fixed obliquely on the masts have their leeches named from 
their situation with regard to the ship‘s length, as the hoist 
or luff, or fore-leech of the mizen, the after-lecch of the jib, &c. 

Hoist-, in combination: hoistaway (U.S.), a 
mechanical lift or elevator; hoist-bridge (see 
quot.); hoist-hole, an opening through which 
things are hoisted; hoist-man (see quot.) ; 
hoist-rope, a rope by which a sail, goods, cte. 
are hoisted ; hoist-way (U.S.) = hozst-hole, the 
shaft of a lift or elevator. ; 

1881 Worcester Suppl., A/evator, a mechanical contriv- 
ance for raising persons and goods from the lower story of 
a building to the higher stories. .called also lift and “lioist- 
away. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., */fotst-bridge, a form of 
drawbridge, in which the leaf or platform is raised. 1892 
f.abour Commission Gloss., “Hoist Men, men attending 
the hydraulic cranes or steam winches used for hoisting the 
cargo from deck to quay .. men .. engaged in looking after 
the hoists or lifts in the yard. 1794 Aleging § Seamanship 
I. 128 The *hoist-rope is put through the holes in the head- 
stick. 1896 Mesto. Gaz. 9 Oct. 5/1 Twelve sorlers slid 
down a hoist rope through the flames. 

Hoist, pa.t. and pple. of Ilo1sk; obs. Sc. form 
of Host, var. Hoast. 

Hoister (hoi-sto:). [f. Iloistv.+-ER!.] One 
who or that which hoists, raiscs, or elevates. 

1862 Gen. P. Tuomrson in Bradford Advert, 1 Nov. 6/1 
The hoister of the black flag. 1862 Nef. to Ho. Repr. Prec. 
Wet. U.S. 408 New shaft house .. containing the 4o-horse- 
power engine and hoister. 


b. The person on whose back a pupil was 
hoisted to receive a flogging. (See Hoist v. 1 c.) 


1836 E. Howarn R. Reefer xiv, The two school men- 
servants came in, one., being the obnoxious hoister. 


Hoisting (hoistin), vd/. sd, [f. as prec. + 
-1NG'.] The action of the verb I{oisT: raising, 


lifting, elevation. /¢. and fig. 

1641 Mitton Reform. ww (1851) 40 He was the subversion 
and fall of that Monarchy which was the hoisting of him. 
1796 Burke Regic. Peace i, Wks. VIII. 189 The lowering 
or the hoisting of a sail, 3855 Mitman Lat. Chr. V. 300 
The criminal .. at a sign of the Judge was hauled up with 
a frightful wrench ; and then violently let fall to the ground, 
This was called, in the common phrase, hoisting. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as hoisling-apparalus, 
-bridge, -crab, -engine, -jack, -line, -machine, -rope, 
-stage, -tackle, etc. 

1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram... xiv. 64 A hoistinglin 
for Pennant. 175: Lapetve West. Lr. 84 The Centers 
and hoisting Stage were compleated. 1852-61 Archit. 
Publ. Soc. Dict. \V. 63, Hoisting bridge .. lately employed 
in canal and railway works, where the platform is required 
to be raised so as to allow a barge or train to pass under- 
neath. 1875 Knicut Dict. Avech., Hoisting jack, a con- 
trivance by which hand-power is applied to lifting an object 
by working a screw or lever. 1876 Engineering XXI1. 389 
The hoisting rope is led to a drum on the second shaft, 
which we shall call the hoisting shaft. 1889 E. MaTHEson 
Aid Bk. Engin. Enterp. (ed. 2) 725 An ordinary hoisting- 
crab or winch for working by hand. 

Hoistings, obs. form of Husrines. 

+ Hoit,v. Ods. or dial. Also hoyt. (Origin 
obscure; senses 1 and 2 are perh. unconnected. 


HOKER. 


There seems to be connexion or association of 
sense with HoyDeEn: see esp. hot/ing ppl. a.] 

1. intr. ‘To indulge in riotous and noisy mirth? 
(Nares) ; to act the hoyden, to romp inelegantly. 

c1600 Day Bege. Bednadl Gr, i. i, (1881) 27 There you'll 
be hoyting and kissing tbe wenches you. 1611 Beaum. & 
Fi. Ant, Burn, Pest. 1, ili, Hark my Husband he's singing 
and hoiting. /é/7. iv. ili, There he. sings, and hoyts, and 
revels among his drunken companions 1650 FULLER 
Pisgah u..v. vi. 110 Let none condemn them {girls} for Rigs, 
because thus hoiting with boys. 1868 Atkinson C/eve- 
land Gloss., Hott, to play the fool..to engage in some 
evident absurdity. 

2. To move clumsily and with difficulty; to 


limp. Se. 

1786 Burns To Auld Aare vii, Tho’ now ye dow but 
hoyte and hoble An’ wintle like a saumont-coble. 

Hence (in sense 1) Hoiting 74/. sé, and Af/. a. 
{with the latter, cf, HoypEN a.]. Also Hoit sé., 
north, dtal., a spoilt child, a simpleton, an awk- 
ward silly girl, a hoyden. 

1594 Carew YZasso (1881) 87 Then would [I] hoyting 
wanton to a tribe Of loues my body haue abandoned. 160x 
Downe Progr, Sout xlvii, Us'd to wooe With hoiting gambols 
-.To make his Mistriss merry. 1612 tr. Benvenuto's Pas- 
scuger (N.), The court is not., a market-place for boyes, 
hoytings, and knaveries. 1649 Davenant Love & Hon. iu. 
Dram. Wks. 1873 III. 141 Young enough, But given too 
niuch to hoyting, and to barley-break. 1676 Lavy FANsHAWE 
in 4c. (1829) 33, 1 was thal which we graver people call a 
hoyting girl 1687 Mrs. Benn Lucky Chance u. it, One of 
those hoiting Ladies tbat love nothing like fool and fiddle. 

Hoit, obs. Sc. f. Hor a. 

Hoity-toity (hoiti toiti), 5d., adj., adv., int. 
See also HIGHTY-TIGHTY, [app. a deriv. of Horr 
v., with reduplication ; logically, the adj. ought 
to precede the sb. The sense seems in later times 
to have gradually been influenced by Aigh, height, 
and their family; this becomes explicit in the 
spelling Hicury-ticury.} J) Gb 

1, Riotous or giddy behaviour; romping, frolic ; 
disturbance, ‘rumpus’; flightiness. Also, b. As- 
sumption of superiority, ‘airs’, buffiness. 

1668 R. L’Estrance Vrs. Quev. (1708) 100 The widows 
I observ'd..Chanling and Jigging to every Tune they heard, 
and all upon the Hoyty-Toyty, like mad .Wenches of 
Fifteen, 1784 O’Keere Fontainebleau wi. iii. (L.), My 
mother .. was a fine lady, all upon the hoity-toities, and so, 
good for nothing. 1837 Cartyce /'%. Kev. IIL. vi. ii, If this 
Danton were to burst your mesh-work !.. what a hoitytoity 
were there, Justice and Culprit changing places. 1875 
Brownine A ristoph, Apol. 2374 After your three bouts At 
hoitytoity, great men with long words, And so forth. 

2. A giddy or romping girl; a hoyden, romp. 
dial. Cf. Eliguty-T1GHTy sé. 

1719 D'Ureey Pills 1. 255 The Frowzy Browzy, Hoyty 
‘Yoyty, Covent-Garden Harridan. 1796 Grose Dict. Vuly. 
Y., Hotty-totty, a hoity-toity wench; a giddy, thoughtless, 
romping girL 

B. ad. Frolicsome, romping, giddy, flighty. 
Also, b. Assuming, haughty, petulant, huffy. 

1690 Drypen Amphit, u. ti, And that hoighty toighty 
business ought, in conscience, to be over. 1733 STEELE 
Guardian No. 10 ? § If any hoity-toity things make a 
fuss, they are sure to be taken to pieces the next visit. 
1769 Mrs, Brooke Amsly Afontague (3784) 1. iv. 16 There 
is generally a certain hoity-toity inelegance of forin and 
inanner at seventeen. 1820 Keats Cap & Bells Ixxix, See 
what hoity-toity airs she took. 185x Heirs Comp. Soltt. 
vii. (1874) 127 A good girl and not hoity-toity. 1896 Sir 
W. Harcourt Sf. Ho. Com. 13 Feb., It is not to be got rid 
of by the use of, if I may use the phrase without offence, 
the hoity-toity language of the hon. and gallant member. 

+ C. adv. Ina frolicsome or giddy manner. Ods. 

1714 AxBuTHNoT Harmony in Uproar Misc. Wks. 1751 
If, 3: All of a sudden we run as mad as ever; and hoity 
toity away went we. 1763 BickerstarF Love in Village un. 
ul, 18th Air, Hoity, toity, Whisking, frisking. ; 

D. zz. An exclamation expressing surprise with 
some degree of contempt, esp. at words or actions 
considcred to show flightiness or undue assumption. 

1695 Concreve Love for L. 1. x, Hoity toity, what have 
I to do with his Dreams or his Divination? 1749 Fievpinc 
Tom Fones vi. viii, Hoity toity!..madam is in her airs, 
I protest. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xxix, ‘Why he don’t 
mean to say he’s going! Hoity toity! Nonsense.’ 1883 
Mrs. ALEXANDER £.xecufor II. 91 ‘ Hoity toity !’ cried Mr. 
Harding, a little surprised. ‘ Well, you'll think better of it’. 

lIence Hoity-toi'tyism, Hoity -toi'tyness, 
flightiness, huffiness, petulance. Hoity-toity v. 
intr., to act in a hoity-toity manner, to romp in- 
elegantly, to hoyden. ; 

1790 ‘Tosy Tracu ‘em’ Fist. Goody Goosecap 23 Miss 
Sally Scramble .. minded nothing but hoity-toitying about, 
and had nothing but play in her head. 1820 Miss MitForp 
in L’Estrange Lifé (1870) II. 106 A person whose hoity- 
toityness is depressing beyond conception. 188: T. Watts 
in Athenznm 3 Sept. 308/2 The talk gets naturally upon 
‘lords’ in general, gentility, nonsense, and ‘hoily-toityism 
as the canker at the heart of modern civilization. 

Hoix, var. spelling of Hoicks. 

Hoja(h, var. of Knosa. Hok, hoke, obs. ff. 
Hock, Hoox, Oak. Hoke, var. of Hotk, Howk 
v.; Hokeday, etc., early ff. Hockpay, etc. 

+ Hoker, sd. Os. Forms: 1 hocor, hocer, 
2-4 hoker, 4-5 hokir, 5 hocowre, hocour. 
[OE. hocor, not found in the cognate langs.; the 
ois of doubtful length, but prob. short; possibly 
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related to OE. Aux, Ause ‘moekery’, root Anc-, 
hoc-. (Not related to OHG. huoh, MHG., hich, 
Auoch ‘contempt, seorn, derision’, in which the 
second / is Germanie, requiringO.4.)] Moekery, 
derision ; scorn, contempt ; abuse, reviling. 

1014 WuLrstan Serm, ad Anglos in JJom,. xxxiii. (1883) 
164 To oft man mid hocere gode da#da hyrwed, ¢ 1200 
Trin, Coll. Jom. 163 Auele word, hoker and scorn. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 29790 Bruttisce clerekes Him seiden hokeres. © 1386 
Cuaucer Reeve's 7. 45 She was as digne as water in a dich 
As ful of hoker and of bismare, 14.. Cast. Love (Halliw.) 
2x Alle the fendes hadyn hocowre That inon shuld wonyn 
in the blessed honowre. 1421 2 Hoccteve Dialog. 741 My 
wyf mighte haue hokir & greet desdeyn. ’ 

b. Comb. hoker-word, mocking word ; gibe. 

1014 Wutrstan Serm. ad Anglos in llom, xxxiii. (1883) 
164 Ilocorwyrde dysize. ¢12z05 Lay. 19595 [Hi] me atwiten 
mid heore hoker worden. 

+ Hoker, v. Ods. [f. Iloken sd.] 
mock, scorn, revile. 

a1225 Leg. Kath. 458 Ppu..ure godes hokerest. ¢1275 
Passion Our Lord 456 in O. £. Alisc. 50 He.. gon him 
hokeri. c1rqzg Ling. Cong. Jrel. 140 Thay..weren shame- 
fully receyued, & lothly I-hokred. 

b. zutr. To pour scorn (for), 
¢ 1205 Lay. 14795 Ah nes hit nan..pat him ne bokerede on. 
€327§ Passion Our Lord 449 in O. E. Alisc. 50 Pe princes 
and pet oper volk hokerede him vp-on. 

Henee Ho‘kering vé/, sb., mockery, scorn. 
azzz5 Ancr. R. 183 Peo on hokerunge 3eieden so lude. 
a1240 Wohnuge in Cott. Llom. 281 pe red jerde pat te was 
..3iuen bs on hokerringe. 

Hokerere, var. of OKERER Ods., usurer. 

+ Ho-kerful, a. Ofs. [f. Hoken sd, + -FUL.] 
Scornful. fence Ho-kerfully adv., scornfully. 
a1275 Prov. /Elfred 670 in O. EF. Alise. 137 He wole lipen 
and hokerful hen. ©1325 Lai /¢ Freine 61 A proude dame 
and an envieous, Iokerfulliche missegging. 

+ Ho‘kerly, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + -LY?.] 

1. Scornfully, moekingly, contemptuously. 
e3z0§ Lay. 19412 And latten swide hokerliche of Lote 
ban eorle. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 417 Pe kyng.-wel hoker- 

lyche by held be folc pat Pere stod. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer J/'ars, 
T. ® 510 Thanne wole he .. answeren hokerly and angrily. 

2. In a way worthy of seorn, eontemptibly, 
ridiculously. 

ai1z2z§ Ancr. R. 140 Pis is wunder ouer alle wundres, & 
hokerliche wunder. ¢1230 //ali Afeid. 15 Swa muchel be 
hokerlucher him punched to beon ouercumen. 

Hoker moker, obs. f. LlucGER-3stUGGER., 
Hoket: sec Hocker. 

Hokey, hoaky (howki). In dy Hokey, by the 
Sfokey, a petty oath, or asseveralion, 

{“foakie, in Ayrshire, according to Jamieson, means ‘a fire 
that has been covered up with cinders, when all the fuel has 
become red’, “Vhis is hardly pase to be the source of the 
petty oath, which seems to be substituted for some other 
word.] 

1825 Jasirson s.v., Used also as a petty oath, By che 
hoakie. 1842 Baruas Jngol. Les. Ser. ul. Dead Drummer, 
What sound mingles too?—by the hokey—a Drum! 1842 
S. Lover flandy Andy xi. 101 Hilloa, by the Hokey 1 have 
him! 1867 F. H. luvtow Little Brother 64 Then, by 
hokey, I'll like you very much indeed, old fellow ! 

Hokey-pokey (how-ki pouwki). slang or collog. 
Also hoky-poky. [In sense 1, altered from /ocis- 
pocus , in sense 2, perh, of distinct origin.] 

1. (Cf. Ilocus-pocus 2.) Deeeption, cheatery, 
underhand work. 

1847-78 Hactiwet., Hoky-foky, hocus-pocus. North, 
1893 Farmer Slang, llokey-pokey. 1. A cheat; a swindle; 
nonsense. (From Hocus Pocus.) 

2. A eheap kind of iee-cream, sold by street 
vendors. 

1884 Sunday Mag. Nov, 715/'1 ‘ Hokey pokey, pokey ho!’ 
..a curiously compounded beverage. 1885 I'uer Old Lond. 
Cries 58 Hokey Pokey is of a firmer make and probably 
suffer material than the penny ice of the Italians. 1888 
Fall Mall G.25 Sept. 3/2 The correct origin of the 1erm 
‘Hokey Pokey, a penny a lamp*®. (An incident is related 
as tending to identify the term with the lt. O che foco! 
*O how little !°) 

3. Cf. HoKey, and okey hokey in Spurdens Supp. 
lo Forby. 

1883 Sread-Winners 231 Ry the great hokey-pokey ! they 
couldnt keep it up a miziute when their wives came. 

Hokster, hokester, obs. ff. IlucKsTER. 

Hoky, variant of Hockry1, harvest-home. 

Hol, see Hotz, Hort, Wuoir, Hola, obs. f. 
Houta, Holacueur, obs. f. Hatatcor. Ho- 
lagogue, ete.: see Hoto-. Holand, -er, obs. 
f. HOLLAND, -ER. 

Holarctic (holaaktik), 2. [f. Gr. éd0-s whole 
(Hovo-) + Arcric.] In the Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Animals: Of or pertaining to the 
entire northern or aretie region, as the Holarctie 
region, or Holaretic family of birds. 

Mr. P. Sclater divided the surface of the glohe into six 
great zoological Regions, two of which, the Pa/rvarctic and 
Nearctic, comprised the Old and the New World respec- 
tively north of the Tropic of Cancer (nearly), it has since 
been proposed to unite these into one region, to which 
Prof. A Newton has applied the term /folarctic. It corre- 
sponds essentially to Huxley’s Arctogzra/. 

1883 A. Heivrain in Nature 26 Apr. 606 As regards the 
name ‘ Triarctic’, by which 1 intended to designate the 
combined Neoarctic and Palzarctic regions. .1 beg to state 
that at the suggestion of Prof. Alfred Newton..it has been 
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replaced by Holarctic. 1887 Newtos in Ref, Bril. Assoc. 
733 The great northern or ‘ Molarctic’ fauna, 

+ Holard. Os. [A by-form of Hotocr, with 
suffix -AkD.] A whoremonger. 

c1460 Towneley Myst.(E. E. T.S.) xvi. 358 Haue at thy 
tabard, harlot and holard ! Thou shalle not be sparde ! 

Holbard, -beard, -ber(d(e, -bert, obs. ff. 
Hatperp. Holbarder ete., obs. ff. JEALBERDIER, 

Holcodont (hplkedpnt), @. Ornith. [f. Gr. 
bAxKos furrow + d5ov7- tooth.) ‘Ilaving teeth dis- 
tinetly and separately soeketed ina long continuous 
groove, as the Odoniolex’ (Cent. liet.). 

Hold (héld), v. Pa.t. held; pa. pple. held, 
arch, holden (hé-'ld’n). Forms: see below. [A 
Com. Teut. redupl. str. vb. OF. haldan, heallan, 
pa. t. Acold, pple. Aalden, healden, eorresp. to OF ris. 
halda, helt, halden, OS. haldan, held, gihaltan 
(MLG., holden, MDu. Aouden), OUG. halten, hiall, 
gchaltan (Ger. halten, hielt, gehaltens, ON. halda, 
helt, held-, haldenn, Goth. haldan ,hathald, haldans. 
The Anglian form /a/day remained in the north as 
hald, hauld, hand, but regularly gave in midl. 
and general Eng. hold; the WSax. healdan gave 
in the south a pres. stem /eald, hald, hyald, held 
in ME. The 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. had often 
umlaut and eontraction in OF. and early ME. The 
pa. t. OF. heold (:—redupl. *hehold’) became heeld, 
held, dial. hield, Aylt, huld (i); rarely, with weak 
ending, Aulic, holdede, in ME. he pa. pple. be- 
came holden, north. halden (hauden, hadden), 
south. healden, helden; also, with loss of suffix, 
phalide, yholie, holde, ete.; in 16th e. holden began 
to be displaced by 4e/d from the pa. t., and is now 
archaic, but preserved by its use in legal and formal 
language; weak forms holted, hoddit, are frequent 
from 16th e. in dial. or individual use.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1. Present stem. a. Ang/ian and north. 1-7 hald, 
(4-5 ald), 6-9 Se, hauld, (6 hawd, 6- haud, had), 
9 north. eng, hod. 

agoo O. FE. Chron. an. 874 Miercna rice to haldanne. 
6950 Lindlisf. Gosp. Mark v. 4 Nwniz monn mizhte hine 
halda. ¢1175 Lambs. Jom. 41 Halded hroperreddene cow 
bitwenen, aszaas Juliana 47 Hu derst tu halde me? 
a 3300 Cursor M. 4034 Aiber might pam ald. /érd. 28353, 
I pat cuth na mesur hald. 1375 Barnour Sruce 1.514 To 
hald pat pai forspokyn haid, 1426 AuDeLAy /oems 33 
And ald houshold oponly. 1500-20 Dunpar /’eems xlix. 
42 Micht non him hawd. /5rd, Ixix. 27 Quhy wald thow 
hald that will away? 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 15 
Ane pennyworth to had. 1724 Ramsay 7¢a-d. J/ssc. (1733) 
1, 29 Twa good pocks.. The tane to had the grots ‘The 
ither to had the meal. 1777-1836 J. Mayne Siller Gun in 
Chambers Pop. Hum, Scot. Poems (1862) 122 Nought could 
hauld them. 1781 Burns Aly Nanie, O, vii, I'm as hlythe 
that hauds his pleugh. 

B. 3- hold, (5 hoold, old, 5-7 hould). 

c1z00 Trin. Coll. JJom., 161 Hie sullen weie holden, 
R. Grove. (1724) 460 Ych hym holde vaste. c1400 Desér. 
Troy 11648 Hold hit onone! c1460 Fortescue dAébs. & 
Lim, Alon. v. (1885) 119 We most holde (A/S. Digdy 145 
(1532) houlde) it for wndouted. 1546 J. Hxywoop /’rov, 
(1867) 62 Who mate holde that will awaie tf 

y. IVSax. and sonth. t-4 heald-, 3 held-, 3-5 
held-, (4 Av. hyald-, hye a)ld-). 

971 Blickl. Lom, 13 We ..his behodu healdan. c¢ 1000 
Sax. Leechd. 1. 224 Heald hy mid pe. ¢12z00 7rin. Coll. 
JJom, 31 Heald bin cunde. @1275 Prov. rElfred 620 in 
O. E. Alise. 136 Penne iniz3t pu pi lond mit frendchipe 
helden. ¢ 1315 Healde [see B.23c] 1340 Ayend. 27 Zome 
pet me hyelde guode men. /bicd. 145 God of huam we 
hyealdep alle. /4fd. 220 [He] hyalde hit wyle berhuyle hit 
ilest. 13.. Coer de L. 2340Al my lond I will of him held. 

b. 2nd sing. 1 *hieltst, hyltst, 2 alst, 3-4 
halst, 4 orth. hald(e)s, 3- holdest; 3rd sing. 1 
hielt, helt, hilt, hylt, 2-4 halt (alt), 4 halth, 
north, hald(e)s, 4-5 holt, 3- holdeth, 6- holds. 

c897_ K. AEtrrep Gregory's Past, xxxiii. 220 Se wisa 
hilt his sprece. 970 in Kemble Cod. Dipl, 111. 466 
Afene stream healt done norp ende. c¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 
11. 198 Sio. .helt pa lendenbredan. a1175 Cott. Hom. 233 
Hlaford .. pe alste [=halst fe] hefenen primsettles. ¢ 1250 
Gen. & Ex, 924 Quo-so his alt him bt a3t. a@1300 Cursor 
AL. 2655 If bou halds mi techeymg. ¢ 1300 Beket 1614 He 
halth me the meste wrecche. ¢1315 SHOREHAM 90 3ef 
thou hyss [hestes] halst man. 1340 Ayend. 259 Vor huo 
pet halt ald man uor child: he hine halt uor fol. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Sgr.’s T. 53 And halt [v.7. holte] his feeste so 
solempne. ¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xxvii. 270 Prestre Iohn 
holt fulle gret Lond. 

2. fa, t, a, thiold, 1-4 heold, 1-he}d; 3 hield, 
(hel), 3-4 huld, 4 heeld, 4-5 heild, helt, 4-6 
hild. hyld, 5 hueld, hold, hyllde. 

¢ 897 K. E_Frep Gregory’s Past. Pref. ¢ Ure ieldran da 
pe das stowa zr hioldon. cro0o EcrEric Hom. 1. 46 Judei 
--heoldon heora earan. a1132 O. £. Chron. an. 1123 Fela 
odre..helden here castles him to zeanes, ¢1200 Trin, Coll, 
Hom. 165 Du helde mi riht hond. a@ 1225 Aucr. R. 66 Eue 
heold .. longe tale mid te neddre. c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 
19/13 [The] taper .. pat heo huld in hire hond. a 1300 
Cursor AI. 408 Pe seuend o werk he hild (v.77. held, helde] 
him still. Zéd. 6038 Langer his forward heild he noght. 
01375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Lanrentius 724 Mony feyndis hyld 
pare vay. 1382 Wycur ccd. ii. 2 La3zhing I heeld errour. 
c€1400 St. Alextus (Cott.) 315 He hylide his hand so faste. 
€1420 Chron, Vitod. st. 724 Seynt Wultrud hold hurr* ry3t 
wel afrayde. ¢1450 A/erlin 64 Thus hilde the kynge that 
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feeste. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 207 (An idol] helde in his 
ryght hondea gretekeye. 1574 tr. Ml/arlorat's A pocalips 40 
lie hilde himselfe still vnder his fathers obedience. 1601 
Suaks. Ful. C. v. v.65, Lheldthe Sword. 1841 Lane Arad. 
Wits. 1.93 A thing that thou heldest in thy hand. 


B. 5 hulte. y. 5 holdede. 

€ 1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 602 [He] hulte hym styll as he 
nou3t rou3zt. /bid. 937 His hond .. so hulte he. 1432-g0 tr. 
JTigden (MKolls) 1. 89 The sonne of Mithridatis holdede that 
realme by xliij. yere. 

3. a. pple. a. 1-2 (3e)halden, 2-3 ihalden, 4-5 
halden, -yn (alden, ete.), 4-6 haldin, (6 Sc. hal- 
dine, haulden, g Sc. hadden, »or/h. hodden). 

¢ 9se Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. ix. 17 AEd-giedre bidon gehalden. 
a3375 Cott. //om. 229 Pat naman ne mai bien 3ehalden. 
@ 1300 Cursor Al. 28470, | haue halden. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle 
(Caxton) v. xiv. (1859) 80 The feste..is halden in this wyse. 
21857 Diurn, Occurr, (Bannatyne) 11 The Parliament to 
be haldin in I:dinburgh. 1558 Maitrann Wyaning of 
Calice viii. in Sibbald Chron. Scot. Poctry (1802) I11. 94 
He ilk nan haulden inreverence. 1609 Sktne Keg. May. 37 
Lands haldin be the heire. Afod. Sc. He's ower fou hadden. 

B. 3-4 y-, i-holden, -yn, 3- holden, (4-5 -in, 
-yn, -un, olden). 

ar240 Lofsong in Cott. /Jom. 205 Vuele i-holden treoude. 
¢125§0 Gen. & Lx. 2039 Holden harde in prisun. ¢ 1320 
Cast. Love 266 That never 3et i-holdyn nes. 1377 Lancr. 
i’. 2. B.v, 281 Alle.. Ben holden .. to helpe pe to restitue. 
2arqoo Prater Iloweman in Marl, Alisc, (1810) V1. 112 
Ych am y-holden hy charite to parte with hym of these 
goodes. 1431 Aolls Parll. 111, 650/t At the last Parlement 
.- holden at Westminster]. 1868 Lowett Under It tllows, 
Wind-llarp 5 Ouly caught for the moment and holden. 

y- 1 (3e)healden, 3 ihealden, 4-6 helden. 

¢ 1000 [see B. 6). a@1300 Cursor Al, 9504 He..helden had 
pir laghes tuin. 

6. 4 ihalde, yholde, yhealde, halde, halt, 4-5. 
holde, hold, 6 Sc. hald. 

¢ 1330 R, Brexne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8242 Pou hast halde 
be lond wyb wrong. 1340 Ayend. 165 Pe hestes. .huerto hi 

yeb y-hyealde. ¢1340 Cursor AM. 10493 (lrin.), I out of 
chirche .. am doa & for cursed holde. ¢1386 Cuaucer 
Wife's T. 168 Seyde he had holde his day. 1393 Lanot. 2. 
lt, C. av. 269 For a man yholde. a1qso Amt. de la Tour 
(1868) 32 Ye are moche olde to youre God. 1533 Douci.as 
Eneis x. iv. g Ane rych enornament Ofcleyr Phebus, that 
was his grandschir hald. 

«, 6- held, 6 helde, hild. 

1§03 Act 19 //en. VJ /, c. 24 The Shire-Court,.is held and 
kept in the City of Chichester. 1587 Gotvinc De Alornay 
ix. 125 If he had hild himselfe to that which he saith. 590 
Suaks. Com. Err. v. i. 44 How long hath this possession 
held the man. 1593 — Luecr. 1257 O, let it not be hild 
(vimes kill'd, fulfill’d] Poor women’s faults. 1621 BURTON 
Anat. Mel. w. iv. u. ii, To be held and chewed inthe mouth. 
893 Field 11 Feh. 190,3 Their quarry got ‘held ‘ina hit of 


z. 
(. 6-7 holded, g dial. hoddit. 
1sg90 L. Ltorn Dial Daies Oct. 31 Which day amongst the 
antient Romans was holded a fortunate day for marriage. 
1716 3. Cuceren fist. Philip's War (1867) 11. 71 A Court.. 
which was holded before I came home. 


B. Signifieation. 

In Gothic, Aal/an is recorded only in the sense ‘to watch 
over, keep charge of, keep, herd, pasture (cattle}’. (Cf. the 
derivative Benotp=hold in observation.) This is generally 
accepted as the original sense in she Teutonic langs. (cf. 
Grimm, s.v. //alten, Verwijs & Verdain A/iddelndl. Wbk. 
s.v. /fouden), whence have arisen the senses, ‘to rule 
(people), guard, defend, keep from getting away or falling, 
preserve, reserve, keep possession of, possess, occupy, con- 
tain, detain, entertain, retain, maintain, sustain’, in which 
it is now used. In some of these Aodd covers the sume con- 
ceptual ground as 4e¢f (which has superseded it tn reference 
to cattle), in others it is a stronger synonym of dave. But 
its typical current sense is ‘to have or keep inone's grasp"; 
uses into which this notion does not enter, literally or 
figuratively, having mostly become obsolete. Hence it is 
the English equivalent of L. tenére, F. ¢entr, and so of 
contain, retain, etc., as above. ‘Lhe verb had already a 
wide development of sense in OE., as far as we can go back; 
uses akin to the Gothic are here placed as sense 1. 

I. Transitive senses. 

+1. To keep wateh over, keep in eharge, herd, 
‘keep’ (sheep, ete.); to rule (men). Only in OF. 
and early ME. Oés. 

971 Luickl, 11om. 45 Pre heorde be hi zr Gode healdan 
sceoldan. c 1000 AELERic Gen. iv. 9 Sceolde ic minne hrobor 
healdon? /éid. xxxvii. 13 Pine gebropru healdab scep on 
Sichima. ¢ 1000 — Hom. 11. 230 Se Ge hylt Israhel. bid. 
382 Da weardas heoldon pws cwearternes duru. ¢ 1050 
Laws of Cunt 1 c,20 (Schmid) Pe he his men rihtlice 
healde. @1100 UV. E. Chron. an. 1014 Gif he hi rihtlicor 
healdan wolde. 1375 Cott. Hom. 219 He halt mid his 
mihte hefene and eorde. 

+B. To guard, defend, preserve (from hurt). 

c 1000 Ags. /’s.(Th.) cxx. 4 Se be sceal healdan nu Israela 
folc utan wid feondum [gui custedit Israel]. 13.. Guy 
Warw. (A.) 7225 ‘God', he seyd, ‘fader alini3t, Pat. .heldest 
Daniel fram pe lyoun, Saue me fram pis foule dragoun’. 

2. To keep from getting away ; to keep fast, grasp. 

Often with advb. extension, as Aoldd fast; see also IV. 
To hold one's sides; to press the hands against the sides, 
as in excessive laughter. 

¢1000 /E.rric Hom. 1. 110 Jacob heold pone yldran 
Lroder Esau be dam fet. c12z05 Lay. 24752 Ele mid his 
honde heold his iuere. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. NV. 
xvii. (1493) 123 Joah helde the chynne of Amasa as though 
he wold eee hym. rsso Lynpesay Sgr. Meldrum 378 Anc 
quaif of gold to hald his hair. 1578 Lyre Dodoeus 1, \viil. 85 
The same decoction, holden and kept in the mouth, 4 
Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. \v. iii, 59 Lay hold vpon him Priam, 
hold him fast. 1632 Mitton L'Adlesro 32 Laughter 
holding both his sides. 1768 Sterne Sent. Fourn. (1778) 
1. 43 (/n dhe Streeé), 1 continued holding her hand, r8ga 
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Chamd, Jrni. 3 Sept. 561/2 A..boy rushed up..to hold the 
rector's borse. 

b. Cricket. To catch (a ball); implying a diffi- 
cult or skilful catch. 

1882 Daily Tel. 24 June, Hornby drove Giffen hard to 
mid-on, where Bannerinan held the ball cleverly. 

e. Sporting collog. To prove a match for, hold 
one's own against. 

1883 Ties 22 Oct. 10/2 It seems likely that she holds all 
the horses that ran in the Cesarewitch safe enough. 1891 
Sat, Rev. 10 Oct. 412/1 On the inore level slope he begins 
tohold his pursuer, 1893 Saf. Rev. 25 Mar. 323/1 Oxford 
rowed a slower stroke..than their opponents, and yet 
appeared to hold them fairly easily from post to finish. 

8. To keep from falling, to sustain or support in 
or with the hand, arms, etc.: applicable to any 
degree of exertion, from that involved in holding up 
(see sense 44) a heavy object, to that which does 
not differ from having in the hand, except by the 
mere implication of muscular action. 

c1000 /ELrric //om. 1. 538 Ealle .. healdende palm-twigu 
ou heora handum. [Cf. 1. 907 Habbende heora palm-twigu 
on handa.J] ¢1290 Sf, Dunstan 13 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 19 
Seint Dunstones moder taper .. pat heo hald on hire hond. 
@ 1300 Floriz § Bl. 746 His swerd fel of his hound... Ne mi3te 
he it holde. ¢1320 Sexyn Sag. (W.) 2009 Another ymage 
"That held a mirour in his hond. 7.41366 Cuaucer Rom, Kose 
939 Ten brode arowis hilde he there. 1583 Hottysanp Campo 
dé Fior 25 Hold the basin high as you give water to ones 
handes, 1585 1. WasHinctontr. icholay's Voy. 1. vi. 4b, 
Holding in bys hande a long staffe of silver. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 371 Muttering their prayers, holding a 
bundle of small Tameriske-twigs. 1879 ‘ Cavenpisu’ Card 
Ess. 19 My partner held good trumps. 1887 7s (weekly 
ed.) 2 Sept. 14/3 Holding a brief for the National League. 
1887 Bowen Virg. Aeneid . 674 My wife..Holds our little 
lulus before his father tosee. Afod. Hold iy book while 
lrun back. ‘The girl was holding the baby for her mother. 

+b. fig. To uphold, support, maintain. Obs. 
c1000 Laws ASthelred v.c.35 Utan zenne cyne-hlaford hold- 
lice healdan. 1349 Ayrend. 35 Pe heze men.. pet hyealded 
and sostenep iewes and pe caorsins, 

c. In pregnant sense: To hold soas to keep in 
position, guide, control, or manage, as /o hold the 
seeplre, the reins, the plough. 

1577 13. Goocr /ereshach's fnsé, 1. (1586) 6 He custom- 
ably used hiniselfe to hold the Plow. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
1. iv, 41 Enraged wight, Whome great griefe made forgett 
the raines to hold Of reason’s rule, 1621 T. WILLIAMSON tr. 
Goulart's Wise Vieillard 4g V.ven as wee see Pilots .. hold- 
ing the Rudder. 1631 Goucr God's Arrows v, xi. 421 More 
fit .. to handle a mattocke then to hold a musket, 

+d. To sustain, bear, endure, ‘stand’ (some 
treatment). Obs. 

“asgz Greene Ufst, Courtier (1881) 237 The shoomaker 
cares not if his shooes hold the drawing on. 1606 W. 
Crawsuaw Romish Forgeries A ija, Uf the matter will not 
hold plea, aud if my proofe be not substantiall. 1607 Suaks. 
Cor, 11. ti. 80 Now humble as the ripest Mulberry, ‘That 
wilf not hold the handling. 1664 WALLER Poems, To Sir 
TT. Higgins, Vheir small gallies nay uot hold compare With 
our tall ships. 

. 4. To keep (the body, or a member) in a parti- 
cular position or attitude ; to ‘carry’, sustain, bear. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al, 4196 Godd hald ouer him his holi hand } 
1387 Trevtsa //izden (Rolls) 1.229 A man sittynge peron.. 
halt his m3t hond as pou3 he spake to pe peple. 1545 
Ascuam 7 o.xopi. 11. (Arb.) 145 An other holdeth his necke 
a wrye. 1592 Suaxs. Kom. & Ful. v. iii. 4 Holding thy 
eare close to the hollow ground. 1613 Braum. & Ft. Co.r- 
‘comb vy. it, Be not fearful, for } hold My hands before my 
mouth. 1885 Dora Russet, On Golden Iinges I. xi. 165 
She held herself like a queen. 1890 W. C. Russrete Occan 
Trag. 1. iti. 52 She held her face averted, 1892 Longue, 
Mag. Jan. 230 She held her head as proudly as ever. 

6. To have or kcep within it ; toretain (fluid, or 
the like), sothat it docs not run out; ¢s/. to contain 
(with reference to amount or quantity); to be 
capable of containing, have capacity for. 

¢1000 Ecrric //om. 11. 56 Da watter-fatu, sume heoldon 
twyfealde Zemetu, sume pryfealde, a1300 Cursor Al. 
5924 Ne was tn hus na vessel fre Pat watur hild, o stan ne 
tre. 1388 Wycur Jer. ii. 13 Cisternes distried, that moun 
not holde watris. ¢1qg00 Maumpev. (1839) v. 54 That yle 
[Cycile} holt in compas ahoute ccct frensche myles. c 1480 
Lit. Childr. Lit. Bk, 30 in Babees Bk. 18 Put not thy mete.. 
In-to thy Seler that thy salte halte. 1531-2 Acf# 23 /fen. 
VU14, c. 4 § 4 ¥uery barrell for bere shall conteine and 
tholde .xxxvi. gallons. 1590 SHaks. A/ids. N,v. i. g More 
‘diuels then vaste hell cau hold. 1720 De For Caft. 
Singleton xii. (1840) 206 He stored the sloop as full as she 
could hold. 1736 Fierpinc Pasguin 1. i, Vl make the 
house too hot to hold you. 1805 W. Saunners A/ru, Waters 
225 The animal and vegetable matters which it holds in 
solution, 1847 Jrud. R. Agric. Soc. VULM. 1. 66 Peat holds 
waterlike asponge, 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton xii, Cannot 
the phactou hold five? fod. 'This jug holds two pints. 

6. To have or keep as one’s own absolutely or 
temporarily ; to own, have as property; to be the 
owner, possessor, or tenant of; to be in possession 
or enjoyment of. 

To have and to hold: see Have vu. 1c. 

a8ss O. E. Chron, an. 611 Her Cynegils feng to rice. .and 
heold xxxi wintra. ¢ 897 [see A. 2]. c1o0o Ags. /’s. (Th.) 
exxii{i], 1 Pu fe heofon-hamas healdest and wealdest [4ad/- 

tas in cele). a1200 Moral Ode 55 in Trin. Coll, Hom, 221 
Se be aihte wile holde wel. c1z00 Ormin 2225 Patt illke 
kinexsate Patt Davibp king hiss faderr held. ¢1330 R. 

BRUNNE Ciyon, (1810) 14 1f any Breton were fonden holdand 
lond. 1362 I.anct. 2, P/. A. 11. 38 Sir Simonye is of-sent 
to asseale be Chartres, Pat Fals obur Fauuel by eny [fyn] 
heolden. ¢1400 Destr. Srey 13697 Pirrus .. Weddit pat 
worthi, & as wif held. ¢c1g00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) i. 4 Pe 
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kyng..haldes grete and mykill land. For he haldes be land 
of Hungary, Sauoy, Comany [etc.]. 1470-85 Matory A rffiur 
xx. ii, Syr Launcelot holdeth your quene and hath done 
longe. 1574 tr. Littlefon's Tenures 15 b, If an house be let 
to holde at will. 1651 Honses Leviath, u. xxvi. 148 By 
which he acquireth and holdeth a propriety in_land, or 
goods. 1810 Scotr Lady of L. u. xxxvii, My Sovereign 
holds in ward my land. 1844 Jrul. RK. Agric. Soc. Vit 
177 Farms are held on a variety of tenure, 1881 GARDINER 
& Mucutncer Study Eng. Hist. 1, vii. 135 No man who 
taught the contrary was to be allowed to hold a benefice. 

b. To possess, have, occupy (a position, office, 
quality, etc.). 

1340 Hamroce Pr. Conse. 8129 If endlesnes any end moght 
hald, pan war it endlesnes unproperly cald. c¢1400 fol. 
Loll. 5 1n dede bei hald not, ne do his office. ¢ 1430 Lync. 
Min. Poents (Percy Soc.) 174 Wheresoevere thou hoold 
residence. 1583 Sruesprs Anat, Abus, 1. (1882) 104 They 
may also lawfully hold superioritie ouer their brethren. 1631 
Weever Anc. Fun, Mon. 242 He might we!l haue holden 
place with the worthiest. 1757 Beatriz Wolfs Shepl. 10 
One With whoin wit holds the place of reason. 1809 
Kenpautt 7raz. I. v. 40 Their places, therefore, are prac- 
tically holden during good behaviour, 1827 Scorr Surg. 
Pan. i, Doctor Grey the might hold the title by diploma for 
what I know). 1890 T. F. Your //ist. Eng. fr. 1689. 137 
Catholics could hold rank up to that of colcnel. 

ec. Const. of or from (the superior from whom 
the title to an estate or office is derived). Also fig. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 29377 And a3ef heom sone al pis zrd, of him 
to heoldenne. ¢ 1290 Seket 2000 in S, Eng. Leg. 1. 163 Pe 
baronie al-so, Pat pou halst of him in chef. 1495 Act 11 
Men. VIL, c. 488 t The same Castelles.. be holden of your 
Highnes in Chief as of youre Crowne, 1604 Suaxs. O14. 
1. ili, 118 The Trust, the Office, 1 do hold of you. 1636 
Massincer Bashf Lover ww. iii, 1 hold my dukedom from 
you, as your vassal, 1703 Rowe U/yss. iv. i, I have learnt 
to hold My Life from none, but from the Gods who gave it. 
1818 Cruise igest (ed. 2) 1. 68 It has been contended that 
the word feodum signifies land holden of a superior lord, by 
inilitary or other services. _ 
d. Alii, To keep forcibly again® an adversary, 
defend; to keep possession of, occtipy. 

1154 O. /:. Chron, an. 1135 And [he] held Execestre azenes 
him. 1573 J. Saxrorp //ours Recreat. (1576) 173 They 
tooke and held the Citie with force. 1593 Suans. Arcé. //, 
i. til, 164 To Bristow Castle, which they say is held By 
Bushie, Bagot, and their Complices. 1649 J. Tavtor (Water 
P.) West. Voy. to Mount Wks. (1872) 18 The main Island 
is held for the Prince, by one Captain .. called Sir John 
Grenville. 1667 Mitton 7, LZ. v. 723 With what Arms We 
mean to hold what anciently we claim Of Deitie or Empire. 
1867 J. B. Rose tr. Virgil's Aeneid 40 Tbe foeman holds 
the wall. 1869 W. Loncman //ist, Edw, 1/1, 1. xvii. 31 
‘The bridge was held for some time. .at last the French fled. 

e. To occupy, be in (a place); also, in stronger 
sense, To remain in, retain possession or occupa- 
tion of. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7166 He ber be croune & huld pe 
deis mid oper atil also. 13.. A’ Ads. 1154 Alisaundre heold 
the deys. ¢c1590 Greene Fr, Jacon ix. 124 As if science 
held her seat Between the circled arches of thy brows. 1634 
Mition Comus 94 The star, that bids the shepherd fold, 
Now the top of heaven doth hold. 1704 J."Vrave Adra-AMlidlé 
nu. i, 456 One who holds the very next Apartment. 1885 
Mas. Parkis Lady Lovelace 11. xxix. 123 For the nonce 
lighter questions held his brain. 1892 ///ustr. Lond. News 
7 May 559'3 His first piece. .long held the boards. 

fy. Of disease, error, etc.; To have in its 
power, possess, affect, occupy. 

1300 Cursor AL, 11829 Ydropsi held him sua in threst. 
1420 /’roclam. I1en, V in Rymer Foedera (1710) 917 Our 
sayd Father is holden wyth divers Sekeness. 1577 Hanmer 
Anc, Lccl, Ilist. (1619) 241 Vhe detestable heresie of Arius, 
which held their minds of a long tine. 1610 Snaxs. Sem, 
v. i. 116 Th’ affliction of my minde aniends, with which 
I feare a madnesse held me. 1711 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) 
Il]. 122 A Feaver that held him for about a Fortnight. 
1886 Seevey Short //ist. Napoleon Jf, iv. § 1. 118 The 
intoxication of tbe Marengo campaign stil! held him. 

7. ‘Yo keep, preserve, retain ; not to lose, let go, 
part with, or emit ; to detain; to arrest, rivet the 
attention of. 

c1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. ix. 17 Hig dod niwe win on 
niwe bytta, and azder byp ze-healden [Lindis/. zehalden]. 
c1ozo Aule St. Lenet (Logeinan) 98 Him sylfum na 
healdende of eallum. a1225 Ancr. R. 50 Pe blake clod.. 
halt his heou betere. 1258 Proclam. /len. 1/1, We senden 
3ew pis writ..to halden a manges 3ew inehord. a@1300 
Cursor AT. 13409 ‘Quarfor’, said he, ‘pus has pou Halden 
pe god wine to now?’ 1398 Trevisa Sart. De P. R. x. 
vii. (1495) 378 Cole rake in asshes holdeth and kepyth fyre. 
1486 Bee St. Albans C vij b, If she holde it past the secunde 
day after, she shall be hoole. 1577 13. Gooce /eresbach's 
Mush, \. (1586) 7b, But 1 holde you to long with commenda- 
tion of that..] pray you let us goetodinner. 1613 PurcHas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 333 Might..dive in as long as they could 
hold their breath. 1861 /e/fle Bar Afag. 111. 335 Constant 
changes of scene and method hold the attention, 1885 
E. F, byrrne Entangled Il. 1. xxiv. 130 Sbe.. found herself 
held by his eyes. 

b. With extension or complement: To keep in 
a specified place, state, condition, or relation; to 
oblige to adhere fo (a promise or the like: cf. 10). 

971 Blickl. Hom, 189 Pa heht Petrus and Paulus on 
bendum healdon. c 1200 7777. Coll. Hom. 179 Heald me pe 
wrache, “¢ 1208 Lay. 1044 3e-.halded me inne Haile: @ 1300 
Cursor Mf. 3183 Abraham..hald still pin arm, And to pi 
sun do pou no harm. /6/:. 14405 Pharaon .. pat pam in 
seruage held lang. ¢1374 CHaucer Ane/. § Arc. 339 Thus 
holdithe me my destenye a wrechche. ¢1400 Dest», Troy 
8083 To hold hym in hope & hert hym the bettur. 1482 
Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 26 Veyng holde in a certeyn 
stupour and wondyr of mynde. 1545 AscHamM Yoxvofh. 1. 
(Arb.) 83 Suche a rable of shoters. .as wolde holde vs talkyng 
whyles tomorowe. 1607 SHAKS. Cov, 1. tii, 202 His gracious 
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Promise, which you might..haue held him to. 1754 Ricn.- 
ARDSON Grand ison (1820) I1. 286 The captain is desirous to 
hold you to it. 1872 C. KF. Maurice Stephen Langton i. 
213 John’s army was held in check, 1892 7emple Bar Mag. 
Nov. 360 He was held at bay. 

c. 7¢fl. Yo keep oneself; toadhere, remain, keep. 

1230 Hali Metd.25 Moni halt him til an make, 1297 R. 
Guouc. (1724) 379 ‘Pekyng’, he seyde, ‘ of Engelond halt 
hym to hys bedde’, @ 1300 Cursor A/. 6521 Moyses him hild 
awai, /did, 10413 Quen pat he heild him fra hame. 1377 
Lanct. ?, /’7. B. xx. 245 Holdep sow in vnyte. ¢1475 Ranf 
Cotizear 373 For thy, hald 30w fra the Court. a@1533 Lp. ~ 
Berners Hiton \v. 187 Every inan praysed gretely Huon 
that he helde hym selfe so fermely. 1535 Coverpate ob 
xxxvi. 2 Holde the still a litle. 1571 Campion //rst. /re/. 
ni. vil. (1633) 98 Richard held himselfe in Ireland. 1861 
Yemple Bar Mag. \. 340 They held themselves aloof from 
the popular current. 

+d. To continue to occupy; to remain in (a 
place) ; not to move from or leave; to ‘keep’. Ods. 
¢1386 Cuaucer wan of Law's 7. 623 She halt hire 
chamhre. a1450 At. de la Tour (1868) 64 Had they holde 
the highe waye. 1513 Dovctas ‘ine?s im. ini. 84 The 
schippis haldand the deip see. a@1547 SurRty /encid 11 
Poems (1831) 131 Holding alway the chief street of the town. 
1795 Oseatpiston Brit, Sportsm. 477 Mit be rainy, then the 
hare will hold the highways more than at any other time. 
e. Hunting. To keep going; to lead or drive 
(hounds). Cf. 24. 

1891 /ield 21 Nov. 792/2 We fonnd Mark .. holding the 
hounds up the common again. 1891 /éid. 19 Dec. 954/2 
Laurance. .held his hounds across the valley. 

8. To keep together, to keep in being, existence, 
or operation, to carry on; to convoke and preside 
over (a meeting, assembly, council, or the like) ; to 
go through formally, perform (any proceeding or 
iunction) ; to keep, observe, celebrate (a festival) ; 
to carry on; stistain, or have (communication, in- 
telligence, conversation); to keep (company, silence, 
etc.); to use (language) habitually or constantly ; 
=HAave v. 31. 

az100 O. &. Chron, an. 1075 Hi ne dorstan nan gefeoht 
healdan wid Willelm cynge.  /érd. an. 1085 Her se cyng 
heer his corona and heold his hired. ¢1200 7 ri1. Coll. Hom. 
85 Sein(t] nicholas... pat wune heold to his lives ende. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 4766 Belin in Euerewic huld eorlene husting. @ 1225 
Aner. R.22 Vom bet, efter Preciosa, holded silence. @ 1300 
Cursor Al. 10215 A mikel fest..pat lues held. ¢1340 /b¢d. 
13363(Trin.) A bridale was pere on I halde. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce 1 410 The king Eduuard. .Come to strevillyne. . For 
till hald thar ane assemble. ¢1450 AZer/in 2 The fendes helden 
a gret conseill. 1485 Caxton farts § I”. 8, 1 wyl holde you 
companye thyder. 1535 More az. V (1641) 3 The 
Parliament holden the thirtieth yeere of King Henry the 
Sixth. 1579 Srenser Shep, Cal. July 29 ‘Yo holden chat 
with seely shepherds swayne. 1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 
41 Had he held intelligence with the King of Granada, 
1726 Swirt Gulliver_y. v, (Vhey] can hold conversation in 
both tongues. 1 Buackstoxr Comm. 1V. xix. 267 Any 
county, wherein the assises are held. 1814 Cary Dante, 
Par. XXN1. 93, 1 pray thee hold Converse with me. 1840 J. 
Quincy fist, Harvard Univ. 1. gt Vhe first meeting of the 
Corporation ., was holden on the 13th of the ensuing July. 
1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. vi. 1. 667 Several opulent gentle- 
men were accused of holding conventicles. 


b. Afus. + (a) To perform (a particular part in 
concerted music); = Bear v.! 2c. Obs. (6) To 
sustain (a note, esp. in one part while the other 


parts move). ; 

1885 ‘Rita’ Like Dian's Kiss xxiv, 180 The vocal thunder, 
having terminated in a prolonged holding of the low E, is 
followed by loud applause. 1889 E. Prout //asony xix. 
§ cor A suspension may he very siinply defined as a note of 
one chord held over another of which it forms no part, 

+9. To keep unbroken or inviolate; to observe, 
abide by (a cominand, vow, promise, faith, etc.) ; 
the opposlte of fo ércak or violate. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Hont. 35 We sceolan pa ten bebodu healdan. 
Tbid. 45 Gif hi nellap healdan Godes wwe. c1175 Lard. 
Lom, 8g Ne we ne moten halden moyses e, 1258 /reclam. 
Hen. HI, Pat heo stedefwstliche healden and swerien to 
healden..bo isetnesses pat beon imakede. a1300 Cursor 
AL. 10698 Hu Sco moght hir mari and haldhirvou. 241366 
Cuaucer Rom. Rose 266 Feith ne trouth holdith she To 
freend ne felawe, bad or good. c1400 Sowdone Lab. 610, 
IT aske nowe of the ‘'o holde covenaunte in this cas. ¢ 1475 
Ranf Corlzear 449, 1 sult hald that 1 haue hecht. 1598 
Suaxs. Alerry IV. v. v. 260 ‘To Master Broome, you yet 
shall hold your word. @1625 Fretcurr Women Pleased 
v. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 11. 200/1 "Tis fit you hold your word, sir. 

+10. ‘Yo oblige, bind, constrain; in later use, 
chiefly in pa. pple. Aodden. Obs. or arch. 

c1z0s Lay. 9459 Pe to fehte heom scolde halden. 1382 
Wycur 2 Kings iv. $ Ther was there a grete womman, 
that heelde hym, that he ete brede. ¢1385 CuAUCER 
L.G. W. 1443 Uypsif. Vhanne were I holde to quyte thy 
laboure. 2a@1400 Prater of Ploweman in Marl. Misc. 
(1810) VI. 113 And thus ys my brother y-holde to.done 
to me. 14.. Hoccreve Compl. Virgin 138 Thou art as 
moche, or more, holde him to hyde, Than Sem, bat helid his 
Fadir Noe, 1582-8 /Yist. Janies VI (1804) 71 His brother 
should not be haldin to answere onie farder in that mater. 

1794 S. Wiitams Mermont 253 They could not view thein- 
selves as holden. .to submit. . 
+b. 70 be holden; to be obliged, under obliga- 
tion /o (any one), to be BeHoLpEN. Obs. or arch, 
€1350 INT, Palerne 317 To bis man & his meke_ wif 
-most y am holde. 1390 Gower Conf. 111. 374 (MS. Harl. 
3490) Whereof to him in speciall above all other 1 am inost 
holde. 1485 Caxton aris 6 17 34 We be moche holden to 
you. 1819 /#ter(. Four Elements in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 15 
Greatly am I now holden unto thee. 1666 Perrys Diary 
g Apr., So we..turned back, being holden to the gentleman. 
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ec. Zo hold to bail: to bind or eonstrain by bail ; 
see Bari 56.1, esp. the note after sensc 6. 

1837 Dickens Pickzu, xxv, Pickwick and Tupman he had 
already held to bail. 1890 Tries (weekly ed.) 28 Feb. 2/3 
[He] was wrongfully held to bail to be of good behaviour. 

ll. To keep back from action, hinder, prevent, 
restrain; zeff. to restrain oneself, refrain, forbear. 
Obs. or arch, exe. in special phrases ; sfec. b. To 
keep in, refrain from speech, noise, etc.): see also 
hold one’s Toncvue. 

¢ 897 K. Ecrrep Gregory’s Past. xxxiii. 220 Ac se wisa 
hile his sprace and bitt timan. g71 Blick’. Hom, 37 Pat 
we us healdan..wip pa heafodlican leahtras. a 1300 ( ursor 
MW. 13647 He allan pat dos his will, And halds him fra dedis 
il. 1382 Wycuir Lake xxiv. 16 Sothli her y3en weren 
holdun, lest thei knewen him. 1484 Caxton Fables of E sop 
i. iii, Who holdeth now me tbat wyth my foote I breke 
not thyn hede? 1542 Unart Erasm. Apoph, 288 To suche 
poynte that thou maiest not hold vomityng. 1566 Gas- 
COIGNE Suffposes 1. i, Holde thy talking, nourse, and harken 
to me. 1642-3 Eart oF Newcastte Dec/ar, in Rushw. 
/list. Coll. (1721) V. 137 Let them call them what they 
will, so they wou!d hold their Fingers from them. 1774 
T. Jerrerson Autobiog. App. Wks. 1859 I. 131 The only 
restraining motive which may hold the hand of a tyrant. 
1844 Dickens Wart, Chnz, xxv, 1 wish you'd hold your 
noise! 1891 GrapAic Christm. No. 20/3 He had reluctantly 
held his fire, determined to wait till he could ‘mak sicear’. 

12. To have or keep in the mind, entertain: a. 
(a feeling, ete.) Oés. or arch. 

a1000 Beowulf (Z.) 1954 Hio. heold heah-lufan wid hzele- 
pa brezo. c12z05 Lay. 30198 And for pere muchele luue pa 
heolde heore aldren. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Jan. 64 
She..of my rurall musick holdeth scorne. 1g9x SHaks. 
Two Gent. 1. ti, 17 Protheus, the good conceit I hold of 
thee. 1595 — John m. iv. 90 You hold too heynous a re- 
spect of grecfe. 1637 Heviin Ansz. Burton Pref. Civa, 
If they hold a Reverend estceme of those who [etc.]. 1802 
Leynen Wermaid xiv, That heart..Can hold no sympathy 
with mine. 1846 H. Torrens Rem, Aftiit. Lit. 1. 39 Vhe 
first.. who acknowledged the tactical theory and held great 
account of those who practised it. 

b. (a belief, opinion, doctrine, cte.): To aeecpt 
and entertain as true; to bclieve. 

1340 Aycnd, 134 We pet be rizte byleaue Se 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 224, I holde the cristen fayth. 1579 
Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 65 Let me holde the same pro- 

osition still, 1608 Torsert Serpents 134 All the Ecyptians 

olde opinion, that the Crocodile is a Diuinatour. 1667 Ean 
oF Carpican in 124k ep. fist. ALSS. Comm. App. v. 9 
The Church of England holds the three creeds as well as 
we. 1678 Cunwortn /fedl. Syst. Contents 1. iii. § 36 It 
appears, that Aristotle also held the world’s animation. 
1890 T. F. Vout Hist. Eng. fr. 1689. 102 Those who held 
most strongly the divine right of the people to choose their 
own ministers, 1892 A/onist II. 162 Justified in holding 
this view. 

e. With obj. clause: To be of opinion, think, 
consider, believe | ¢ha?). 

ae Sarmun xiii. in E. E. P. (1862) 2 The hold a fole 
pat he be. ¢1340 Cursor Jf. 2507 (Trin.) Pei helde heres 
was be lond. 1413 Piler. Sowle (Caxton) 1. v. (1859) 5, I 
holde nought that al be trewe that he seyth. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Afatt, xxii. 23 The Saduces which holde tbat there is 
no resurreccion. 1607 SHaks. Cor. u. ti. 87 It is held, That 
Valour is the chiefest Vertue. 177% JoHNSON Lett, to Mrs, 
Thrale 7 July, She holds that both Frank and his master 
are uate improved. 1871 Freeman /fist. Ess. Ser. 1. i. 15, 
T hold. .that the details..are altogether unhistoricaL 

da. With obj. and complement or extension : To 
thiuk, consider, esteem, regard as. Const. with 
simple compl. or (arch.) with as, for, or with infin. 

¢1200 Wices & Virtues 63 And halt him seluen for ierde. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 8082 Heo heolden hine for hahne godd. a 12zg 
Ancr. R. 192 Holded hit alle blisse uorte uallen in mis- 
liche of peos fondunges. a 1300 Cursor M. 27135 Pou haldes 
pin aun gilt hot light. ¢1386 CuHaucer Pro/. 141 And to 
ben holden digne of reuerence. —- Reeve's 7. 288 When 
this lape is tald another day, I sal been halde a daf, 
a cokenay. ¢1477 Caxton Jason 63, 1 requyre yow that 
ye holde me for excused. a 1533 Ln. Berners Gold. Bk. VM. 
Aurel. (1546) M viijb, They were holden and reputed as 
goddes after their death. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang, 
T. 11. 202, I hold mine own Religion so good, as it needs 
not fetch lustre from the disgrace of another. 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc. Fr. (1789) 1. xxili. 179 The very idea of resist- 
ance..theyhold as absurd. 1849 Macautay //ist. Exg. viii. 
Il. 364 For their absence the king was held responsible. 
1855 /did. xii. 111. 185 He held the lives of other men as 
cheap as his own. 1864 J. H. Newman Aol. 41g If you 
would not scruple in holding Paley for an honest man. 

e. Of a judge or court: To state as an authori- 
tative opinion ; to lay down as a point of law; to 
decide. 

1642 tr, Perkins’ Prof. Bk. v. § 306. 135 It hath been 
holden in the time of King Henry the third that {etc.]. 
1769 BLacksTONE Cost. IV. ili. 49 It is clearly held, that 
one acquitted as principal may be indicted as an accessory 
after tbe fact. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 111. 360 The 
Master of the Rolls held that the renewed lease was a new 
acquisition, whicb vested in the daughter as a purchaser. 
1863 H. Cox /nstrt. 1. vi. 47 The Court..held that the plea 
to its jurisdiction was insufficient. 

£ To have in a specified relation to the mind or 
thought; to entertain a specified feeling towards ; 
in such phrases as to hold in esleent, conlempl, 
memory, etc. 

For these phrases, transitive verbs may usually he substi- 
tuted; thus fo sold in esteent = to esteem; fo hold in con- 
tempt=to despise; to hold in memory =to rememher. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 2610 Yone lasce.. Als in despit sco haldes 
me. /bid, 4245 Putifer..held ioseph in mensk and are. 
a 1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. Al, Aurel. (1546) Bivhb, In 
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so hyghe estimation it holdeth the virtuous, 1585 T. 
Wasuincton tr. Vicholay's Voy. nt. xat. 111 The temple of 
Solomon..which they holde in great reverence. 1611 Brsre 
Phil. ii, 29 Wold such in reputation. 1718 Freethinker 
No. 64 ? 7 Magna Charta.. with Us is justly held in the 
greatest Veneration. 1875 ‘lela lato ‘ed. 2) INI. 304 
The wise and mighty one who is to be held in honour. 
+13. ‘Yo offer as a wager; to wager, bet, ‘lay’. 
¢ 1460 Towneley Alyst.\E.1:.T.S.) xvi, 328, I hold here a 
grote she lykys me not weyll. 1530 Patscr. 691/2, I holde 
the a penye I tell the where this bell ryngeth. 1594 Greene 
& Lopce Looking Glasse Wks.’ Ruldg.) 126/1, | hold my cap 
to a noble that the Usurer hath given him some gold. 
1698 Vaxsrucn Prov. Wife u. i, Const. I'll hold you a 
guinea you don’t make her tell it you. Sir John. I'll hold 
youaguinea Ido. 1719 1)’ Urrey Prdls 11. 54 VM hold ye 
five Guineas to four. 1768 Gornsu. Good-1. Wan. Wks. 
(Globe) 618/2 I'll hold you a guinea of that, my dear. 


+b. To aeccpt as a wager. Obs. 

1530 Parscr. 586/2 Lay downe your monaye, I holde it, 
sus boutez vostre argent, je le tiens. 1§91 GREENE Disc. 
Coosnage (1592) 7 Saith the Connie, I durst laie xii, d. more. 
I hold it nh the barnacle. 1626 Scogin'’s Pests in Shaks. 
Jest Bk. (1864) 11. 103 Yes .. and on that | will lay twenty 
pound. I hold it said the knight: lay downe the Money. 

©14. Billiards. = Hort v.} 6. [A eorruption 
of hole, by association of holed and hold: cf. 2, 5.J 

1869 Bracktey Word Gossip 74 A player is coutinually 
said to have held a ball when he drives it into a pocket. 
18977 Bartirtr Dict. Antr. ed. 4 293 Billiard players say, 
‘T held the ball*, instead of I holed it. 

II. Intransitive and absolutc uses. 

15. To do the act of holding; to kcep hold; to 
maintain one’s grasp; to cling. Also with dy 
(t ufon, fo). 

(App. dy is instrumental: cf. ‘he held the pig hy the ears’ 
witb * he held by the pig’s ears’.) 

€ 1905 54 Dunstan 82 in E. E. P. (1862) 36 Pe deuel 
wrickede her and ber: and he [Dunstan] huld euere faste. 
1549 Latimer 2nd Serin, bef. Edw. Wt (Arb.) 59 He toke 
sanctuary, and held by the hornes of the aultare. rgs51 I. 
Witson Logtke 1580 35h, Some hold fast upon the saiyng 
of sainct Au,ustine, and build wonders upon that text. 
1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 171 Holde fast 
when ye haue it. @ 1654 Srinten Sadtle-7. (Arb.) 22 Do 
as a" were going over a Bridge. .hold fast hy the Rail. 
1796 C. Maxsnatt Garden. xiv. (1813) 195 If the plants hold 
ught to the ports. 1842 Tennyson /:pic 21 There was no 
archor, none, To hold by. 

+ b. In the imperative, used in offering or pre- 
senting ; =Ilere! take it! [=F. ¢zens, Sc. hae.J 
€ 1489 Caxton Sonues of Aymon vi. 154 Holde here, worthy 
knyghte Reynawde, I gyve you my suster to your wyff and 
spouse. 1567 Harman Caveat 39 Holde, here is a couple 
of pence for thee. 15998 Suaks, Merry W.1. iv. 166 Hold, 
there’s money for thee. 1605 — Macd, 11. i. 4 Mold, take 
my Sword. 
c. Commerce. To retain goods, etc. ; not to sell. 

1890 Botprewoon Co/. Reformer (1891) 149 What will you 
take for that cattle station ..? No use holding, you know, 
1892 Sfandard 7 Nov. 6/6 Spinners are holding tenactously 
for full rates. 

d. Of a femalc animal: To retain the seed; to 
eoneeive. Also fo hold fo (the male. 

1614 MarkHam Cheap //usd. 1. iii, (1668) 34 To know 
whether your Mare hold to the Horse or no. 1617 — Cazval, 
tL 40 It is most infallible that she holdeth. 185: Trad. R. 
Agric. Soc. X11. 1. 64 A disposition in cows to conceive (cr 
‘hold to the bull’). 1892 Freda 28 Nov. 805/2 The chances 
are against the mare holding. 

16. Of things: To maintain connexion ; to remain 
fast or unbrokcn ; not to give way or become loose. 

¢ 1398 Cuaucer Fortune 38 Yit halt thin ancre and yit thow 
mayst aryue. ¢1400 Lan/ranuc’s Cirurg. 142 And be nose 
were kutt al awey but pat it held faste at bere be eendis .. 
of pe wounde. 1506 Guytrorne Pilgr, (Camden 65 They 
let fall the thyrde ancre, which, thankyd be Almyghty God, 
helde fast. 1611 Suaks. IV int. 7. Iv. ui. 36 If the sprindge 
hold, the Cocke's mine. 1648 Corau-Copia in Harl. Misc. 
(1810) V1. 33 To make glue for the joining of boards .. that 
shall hold faster than the boards themselves. 1795 OsBatnis- 
ton Brit. Sportsut. 259 One of them will hold better than 
two of the common sort fof nails]. 189: /dlustr. Lond. 
News 31 an 140/3 The helm was perfectly sound, and the 
lashings held hravely. 1893 Longm. A/ag. Apr. 552 The 
lock held. ; 

17. To maintain one’s attachment; to remain 
faithful or attached; to adhere, keep, ‘stick’ fo ; 
to abide 43. (Sometimes approaching sense 21.) 

¢1200 rin, Coll. Hom.61 We. .hiheten him festliche pat 
we wolden eure to him hoiden. ¢1300 //ave/ok 1171 And 
pat she sholde til him holde. 1390 Gower Conf. 111. 355 
For she.. Hath set me for a finall ende The point, wherto 
that I shall holde. 1611 Biste AZatt. vi. 24 Hee will holde 
to the one, and despise the other. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. 
Man, 1. iii. 77 lf they hold to their Principles. 1865 7rn/. 
R. Agric. Soc. 1. 1. 323 Herefordshire has held stoutly by 
its native hreed. 1879 Miss Yonce Cameos Ser. tv. xxvii. 
299 The Queen..held to her purpose. 2 

8. To have capacity or contents; spec. in Huz- 
ing, said of a covert: To contain game. 

158t Mutcaster Positions xb (1887) 230, I wishe the 
roome. .large to holde, and conuenient to holde handsomely. 
1891 Field 21 Nov. 791/2 It [a covert] did not hold to-day, 
and we went on to..Bourke’s Gorse. 1893 /éid. 11 Feb. 
190, Leslie's Gorse did not hold. 

19. To hold property by some tenure, to derive 
title to something (of or from a superior). 

¢127§ Luue Ron 102 in O. E. Afisc. 96 Henri king of 
engelonde, of hym he halt, and to hym buhb. ¢1330 R. 
Brusne Chron. (1810) 42 He com vnto Gayneshurgh, of 
Suane forto halde. 17a Matory Arthur. vii, He made 
alle lordes that helde of the croune tocomein. 1550 CROWLEY 
Last Trump, 1234 As thou doest hold of thy kyng, so doth 
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‘ same reason holds with regard to corn. 


HOLD. 


thy tenaunt holde of the. 1647 N. Bacon Dise. Gout. Eng. 
1. Iv. (1739) 98 A second sort of men that made the King 
uncapable to held hy Conquest, was the Clergy. 1734 tr. 
Rollin's Auc. Hist. 1827) 1. Pref. g Not holding of a 
superior power. 1868 Jrul. R. Agric. Soc. 1V. 11. 264 Mr, 
Sisman holds under a 21 years’ leave. 1869 W. Loncman 
Mist, Edw, 111, 1 xi. 26 ed holding by knight's service. 

t+ b. Of a possession or right: To be held (of or 
from). Obs. 

1648 Crowuwrit in Carlyle (1871) 11. 1066 A Lease which 
holds of your College. a165q Setvurn 7adle-7. (Arh.) 64 
Allodium .. signifies Land that holds uf nobody ; we have 
no such Land in England. 1665 Drvypen /ud. Erp. 1. ii, 
My crown is ahsolute, and holds of none. 

20. To depend; to belong or pertain. Const. of, 
+ on, at, Now only as fig. from 19. 

1430 /'tlgr. Lyf Manhode wi. \viti. (1869) 171 It bolt not 
of hire but of yow; Helpeth me! ¢1477 Caxton Jason 
23 What evyll woldest tbou doo—if hit helde at no man hut 
atthe. 1485 — Paris & V. 63 It holdeth noton me. 1589 
Putrexnam Eng. Poeste ui, xxiv. [xxv.] Arb.) 294 Yet are 
fenerally all rare things and such as hreede maruell and 
admiration somewhat holding of the vndecent. 1664 Deyven 
Reval Ladiesvy. iii, Julia goes first, Gonsalvo hangs on her, 
And Angelina holds upon Gonsalvo, as 1 on Angelina. 1889 
W.S. Lucy Century Revol. 146 No wonder, for genius 
holds of the noumenal. 

21. 70 hold with (arch. of, + on, for): to main- 
tain allegiancc to ; to side with, be of the party of ; 
mod. collog. to agree with or approve of. (Cf. 17.) 

1154 O. &. Chron, an. 1140 P 6 Jat he neure ma mid te 
king his hrothcr wolde halden. ¢ 1300 //avelok 2308 He 
swore, Pat he sholde with him halde Lobe ageynes stille 
and bolde. ¢1385 Cnaucer ZL. G. IW. Prof, 458 They 
aughte rathere with me for to holde. ¢1460 /owneley 
syst. (E. E. T. S.) xiv. 47 Any.. That wyll not hold holly 
on me [Herod], Andon mahowne, 1485 Caxton Chas. Gi. 
224, 1 am a paynym, & holde for my god Muhoun. 1549 
CoverDate, etc, Erasm, lar. 1 Cor. 1 Therof rose these 
sediciouse wordes, | holde of Apollo, 1 holde of Cephas, ! 
hold of Paule. 1577 Haxmir Anc. Eecd. Hist. (1619) 115 
Some there were, tbat held with both sides. 1786 tr. Beck- 
JSord's Vathek 1868) 4 It was not with the orthodox that he 
usually held. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rew. J. 1. i, These, and 
what holds of these may pray,—to Leelzel ub, or whoever 
will hear them. 1895 Coruh. Mag. Nov. 502, 1 don’1 hold 
with him buying flowers when his children haven't got 
enough to cat. 

22. To maintain one’s position (against an adver- 
sary); of a place, to be held or oecupied; to hold 
out: cf. 41). 

a 1132 O. EF, Chron. an 1123 ? 7 Se kyng held stranglice 
hem to seanes.  ¢ 1305 St. Edmund 493 in F. E. P. (1862) 
84 Pe Conent ek of Canterbury zen seint Edmund hulde 
faste. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Cousc. 4144 Alle..Pat o-gaynes 
Goddes laghe will halde, 14.. Songs §& Carols 15th C. 
(Percy Soc.) 27 Her husbondes agens hem durn not holde. 
1523 in Ialliwell Lest, Aings Eng. 1. 279 As touching 
Merwick .. it hath ere this holden against great puissance. 
1606 Suaks. Ant. 4 Cl, mi, xiii, 170 Our force by Land 
Hath Nobly held. 1640 Yorke Union tion. 40 Beating 
downe such holds as held against him, a1713 Ertwoon 
A utobiog. (1765) 3 [He] betook himself to London, that City 
then holding for tbe Parliament. 

Sig. Maiden Aunt 1.145 Do you not hold for con- 
gruity of soul in friendship, as well as love ? 

23. To continuc, remain, or ‘keep’ in a state 
or course ; to last, endure. 

¢ 1200 OrMiN 3253 Uss birrp beginnenn god to don, & 
haldenn a pzronne. 13.. Cocr de L. 2419 To another town 
he went and held there. 1465 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 
514 II. 209 If the werr hold. 1573 Tusser Hush. xxiii. 
(1878) 62 The housing of cattel while winter doth hold. 1612 
SHaxs. Wrat. 7. 1v. iv. 36 Your resolution cannot hold. 
1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. vi. 132 He entred tnto a Treaty 
with the Czar of Muscovy, which held a long time. 17% 
De Foe Crusoe 1, iii. (1840) 61 The Battle, they said, hel 
two Hours. 1754 Richarnson Grandison (1781) 1. v. 18 
The bloom of beauty holds but a very few years. 1856 
Kane drct. Expl. I. xxii, 219, 1 was only too glad, 
however, to see that their appetites held. 1888 ‘Frox. 
Warven’ Woman's Face 11. xii. 55 The frost still held. 

b. with compl. or exlension. 

61460 Towncley Myst. xxiii. 193 A, ha! kold still thore! 
1535 CoverDALE 2 Kings v. 9 se Naaman came .. and 
helde still at the dore of Eliseus house. — Luke vi. 42 
Holde styll Brother, I wil plucke y® moate out of thyne eye. 
1599 SHAKs. A/uch Ado 1. i. gt, 1 will hold friends with you 
Lady. 1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 242 Shingles 
seldom hold to be all 4 Inches broad. 1865 Kinestry 
Herew. i, Hold still, horse! 1873 Burton //1st. Scot. V. 
Ivii. 180 They held at him in this fashion to the very end. 
1879 Mixto Defoe x. 161 Editors of journals held aloof 
fron him. 1890 W. C. Russert Ocean Trag. 111. xxvii. 54 
The weather held phenomenally silent. 

ce. To be or remain valid; to subsist; to be in 
force; toapply. Also ¢o hold good, to hold true. 

1315 SHOREHAM 64 That treuthynge darf naut healde. 
1581 Pettis Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 127 h, My mule 
holdeth not. 1594 SHaxs. Rich, ///, 1. ii. 7 Doth the 
newes hold of good king Edwards death? 1596 —1 Hen. 
JV, ii. 34 Thou say’st well, and it holds well too. 1 
— Timon v. 1. 4 Does the Rumor hold for true, That hee’s 
so full of Gold? 1674 Prayrorn Skil/ Mus. 1. 4 This Rule 
likewise holds, if the Notes descend a second. ¢1680 
Beverivce Ser, (1729) 1. 1x The same reason holds good 
also as to the sacrement of the Lord’s supper. 1716 Annison 
Freeholder No. 31 The Logick will hold true of him which 
is applied to the great Judge of all the earth. 1825 McCut- 
Locu Pol. Econ. 1. 15 It will hold good in nineteen out of 
twenty instances. 1841 Jrad. R. Agric. Soc. VW. u. 12 The 

1871 SMILES 
Charac. ii. (1876) 33 The saying of the poet holds true ina 
large degree. 1892 H. R. Mitt Realu: Nut. vii. ror This 
law does not hold for gases. 


24. To continue to go, keep going, go on, move 


HOLD. 


on, proceed, continue, or make one’s way. Now 


esp. fo hold on one’s way or course. 

1450 Hottanp Hozw/at 945 And ilk fowle tuke the flicht 
«+» Held hame to thar hant, and thar herhery. 1450-70 
Golagros & Gaw. 126 The heynd knight at his haist held to 
the tovne. 1576 GascoiGNe Philomene (Arb.) 114 But if 
they hold on head, And scorne to bear my yoke. 1627 J. 
Carter Plaine & Compend, Expos. 124 It lyeth us in hand 
to hold on our way. 1743 J. Morris Serm. vii. 183 He 
held on his way from the city. 1793 Burns Wandering 
Willie, Here awa, there awa haud awa hame. 1850 R. G. 
Cummine Hunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 1. 242 We pro- 
ceeded in a westerly course, and held up the lovely valley 
of Bakatla. 1889 Doyre Aficahk Clarke xxxiv. 376 I've held 
on_my course when betier men than you have asked me to 
veil topsails. 1891 Fredd 24 Oct. 633/1 Instead of holding 
to Oakhill Wood, the pack bore to the right. 1892 /d7d. 30 
Jan.153/1 The merry chase held forward up the bill, 

+29. To avail, profit, be of use: in interrogative 
or negative sentences. Oés. 

c1175 Lamb. Hom. 17 Hwet halt pe wredde seoddan pus 
god almihtin hauet ihaten? /é¢. 33 Ne halt nawiht pat 
scrift 1297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 105 Po was pis lond kyngles, 
wat halt yt to tellelonge? ¢1320 Sir 7y7%s¢tr. 918 What halt 
it long to striue? Bi leue y take at te. ¢1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 1602 What halt hit muche her-of to telle, to 
drecchen ous of our lay? 

26. To take place, be held; to occur, prevail. 

1461 Paston Lett. No. 420 Il. 60 The gayle delyverye 
holdeth not this daye. 1593 Suaks. Rich. //, v. ii. 52 What 
newes from Oxford? Hold those Iusts & Triumphs? 1643 
Pryvsne Sov. Power Parl. 1. (ed. 2) 15 The Estates and 
Parliament generall of France .. met and held hut twice in 
the yeare only. 1892 Fiei? 19 Mar. 404/1 Stormy weather 
again holds in north of Scotland. : 

27. (for reff.) To restrain oneself, refrain, forbear ; 
to cease, stop, give over. Often in zfer. as an 
exclamation: =Stop! arch. 

1589 P. Ivetr. Du Bellay’s Instr. Warrrs 265 Vf a third 
doe crie hould, to the intent to parte them. 1605 Suaks. 
Alacb: v. viii. 34 Lay on, Macduffe, And damn’d be him, 
that first cries hold, enough. @ 1610 Heatey Theophrastus 
(1636) 170 When he heareth any Fidlers, he cannot hold but 
he must keepe time. 1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Mathieu's 
Unhappy Prosp. 121 She could not hold from saying this. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vn. 19 Hold fast Gunner, do 
not fire till we hatl them. 1672 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Rehearsal v. i. Arb.) 117 Well, I can hold no longer. .there’s 
no induring of him. 1775 Sneripaxn Duenna i.iv, Hold..a 
thought has struck me! 1818 Snevrey Xosalind 297 ‘ Hold, 
hold !* He cried,—'I tell thee ‘tis her brother Me 

28. In shooting: To take aim, to aim. 

tlold on, to aim directly at the game. /fold ahead, to 
aim ahead of it. 

1881 GREENER Geet 485 It isa much disputed point amongst 
all who use the gun whether the shooter should ‘hold on’ 
or ‘ahead’, 

TIL. Phrases. (70 h. the plough, the reins, one’s 
sides, see 2and 3c; 40 A. to bail, see 1oc.; toh. 
good, h. true, see 236. Toh. at Bax (sh.4 3), toh. 
one’s BREATH, Co h. a CANDLE fo, fo HaveEand to h., 
toh. the Frewp, to hk. one's GRouND, to h. worth the 
Hare and run with the hounds, to h. one's Jaw, to 
A. one’s Nose, to h. one's Peace, to h. (in) Puay, fo 
hk. Suonrt, fo hk. Tack, to hk. one’s Toncuk, etc.: 
see these words.) 

29. Hold (. .) hand. 

a. To hold one’s hand: to stay or arrest one’s 
hand in the act of doing something ; hence ger. to 
refrain, forbear. 

1460 Towneley Alyst. iv. 260, I byd the hold thi hand. 
1535 Coverpate 1 Chron. xxifi]. 15 It is ynough, holde 
now thy hande. 1602 Narcissus (1893) 654 Deratce’ hold 
thy handes, for 1am slaine. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. 64 
Cailed for an Axe to cut the Mizan Shrouds .. He bad him 
hold his hand a litile. 1768 Ross //elenore 30 (Jam.) She 
hads her hand, 1889 J. S. Winrer A/rs. Bod I. vii. 118 She 
knew when to hold her hand and when to pile on all her 
strength, 

+b. Zo hold hand: (a) to bear a hand, to con- 
tribute help or support, co-operate, concur ; (4) to 
be on anequality z2th, to match (quot. 1595). Ods. 

1582-8 Hist. Jas. V1 (1804) 237 The queene of England 
directit Sr. Johnne Forester, warden of the middle marches 
-.to mak sum incursiounes against the borderers on the 
syde of Scotland, and she should hald hand upoun hir syde 
that they should not escape butt captiuitye or punishment. 
1595 SuHaks. John u.i. 494 She in beautie, education, hlood, 

oldes hand with any Princesse of the world. 1616 Rich 

Cabinet N.), Curtesie and charitie doe commonly hold hands 
together. 1717 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 218, I hope you'll 
hold hand to this History of the Sufferings, since you have 
it so much at heart. 

+e. To hold in hand: to assure (one) ; to main- 
tain (that... .). To pay attention to; to keep in 
expectation or suspense (see Hann 56. 29 c,e). Obs. 

1530 Patscr. 57,1 He holdeth me in hande that he wyll 
ryde out of towne. 1658 W. Burton /éin. Anton. 127 They 
- who bold in hand that this Chester .. was so named from 
a Gyant the huilder thereof. 

30. Hold .. head. 

a. To hold one’s head high: to behave proudly 
or arrogantly. b. Zo hold up one's head (fig.) : to 

maintain one’s dignity, self-respect, or cheerfulness. 

1553 T. Witson Khet. (1580) 28 None can holde up their 
hedds, or dare shewe their faces .. that are not thought 
honest. 1598 Suaxs. Aferry W. 1. iv. 30 Do’s he not hold 

vp his head (as it were 2)and strut in his gate? 1707 Norris 

Treat. Humility viii. 339 The proud man holds up his head 

too high to see his way. 1849 Macaucay Hist. Eug. x. If. 

585 He had neverheld up his head since the Chancellor had 
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been dragged into the justice room in the garb of a collier. 
1867 TRotLore Chron. Barset 11. |vi. 131, I have desired that 
they should be able to hold their heads high in the world. 

31, Hold one’s own. To maintain one’s position 
against a competitor or an opposing force of any 
kind ; to stand one’s ground. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. 11810) 71 Sir Harald.. Fulle wele 
his awen suld hald, if he had kept his treuth. 1526 Pilger. 
Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 98 Neuer saye .W/ea cudpa..but holde 
thyne owne. 1606 SHaxs. 77. & Cr. iv. v. 114 Now Aiax 
hold thine owne. 1720 De Foe Caft. Singleton xvi. (1840) 
274 Our sheet anchor held its own, 3859 Ruskin Arrows 
of Chace (2880) I. 194 Frightful superstitions still hold their 
own over two-thirds of the inhabited glohe. 1885 Tennyson 
Charge Ileavy Brigade ii, But he .. Sway’d his sabre, and 
held his own Like an Englishman there and then. 

+b. To hold good. Ods. rare. 

1632 RowLey Wom. never vert ur in Contu. Dodsley’s 
O. PL. 41816) V. 282 Does that news hold his own still, that 
our ships are..on the Downs with such a wealthy frautage? 

32. Hold water. a. To stop a boat by holding 


the blades of the oars flat against the boat’s way. 

@ 1618 Rateicu /nvent. Shipping 10 The Pomerlanders .. 
used a kind of Boate, with the prowe at both ends, so as 
they need not to wend or hold water. 1626 Caper. Smitu 
Accid, Yng. Seamen 30 To row a spell, hold-water, trim 
the boate. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Alarine (1789) D dd, Pull 
the starboard oars, and hold water with the larhoard oars ! 
1875 ‘StoneHeNGE* Brtt. Sports u.vin. ii. § 1. 648 Holding 
water is necessary when the bout is to he suddenly stopped. 

b. To rctain water, not to let water through or 
out (sense 5): hence, 7g. To be sound, valid, or 
tenable ; to bear a test or examination; to hold 
good when put to the test. 

@ 1300, 1388 {see B. 5]. 1535 CoveRDALE er. ii. 13 Vile 
and broken pittes, that holde no water. 1622 Masse tr. 
Aleman's Gnewan d Alf. 1.79 This..will not hold water 
nor doe vs that good wee thought. 1652 Frencu Vorksh. 
Spa ii. 32 Let them produce a more rational account of any 
other opinion, that will hold water.. better than this of mine 
doth. 1755 SMOLLETT Quex. (1803) IV. 251 ‘ Brothers’, said 
he, ‘the demand of Loggerhead will not hold water’. 1889 
G. Aten Tents of Shem WII. li. 251, I think these docu- 
ments will hold water. fe 

33. Hold wind. MNaut. To keep near the wind 
in sailing without making lee-way; to kecp well 
to windward: usually ¢o hold a good wind. 

1759 in A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. (1805) III. 360 To 
lie down in the fore-part of the hoat, to bring her more by 
the head, in order to make her hold a better wind. 1769 
Fatconer Dict. Alarine (1789), Sourdre au vent, to hold a 
good wind ; to claw or eat to windward. 1839 Marryar 
Lhant, Ship viii, The vessels .. could hold no wind. 1891 
Long. Mag. Oct. 587 The Duke .. signalled to the whole 
fleet to brace round their yards and hold the wind hetween 
the two English divisions, 

TV. With adverbs. 

34. Hold back. a. /razs. To keep back; to 
restrain ; to reserve from disclosure ; to retain. 

1535 Coverpate ob xxvi. 9 He holdeth back his stole, 
that it can not be sene. 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. /V, Al. iii. 66 
Many thousand Reasons hold me backe. 1665 DryDen /ncd. 
Emp. 1. i, Sure thou hear’st seme charm, Or some divinity 
holds back mine arm. 1841 R. OastLer in Fleet Papers I. 
xlviii. 379 It is sinful to hold back the truth, ; 

b. intr. (for reft.) To restrain oneself ; to rcfrain ; 
to hesitate. 

1576 Gascoicne Philomene (Arb). 117 Hold backe hetime, 
for feare you catch a foyle. 1844 H. H. Witson Sit. 
India 1. 374 Holding back when the Native Government 
was anxious toadvance. 1890 Mrs. H. Woop Sfonse Halli- 
well Il. vii. 162, I have held hack from asking you. 

35. Hold down. a. frans. To keep down (Jit. 
and /fig.); to keep under, keep in subjection, re- 
press, oppress. 

1533 BELLENDEN Livy iv. (1822) 394 The fame and rumoure 
thareof was haldin doun amang the Veanis. 1606 Marston 
Fawne w. Wks. 1856 II. 77 The more held down, they 
swel. 1840 Marryat Poor Zack xix, Confused, and holding 
down my head. 188: N. T.(R.V.) om. i. 18 Men who 
hold down the truth in unrighteousness. 1883 Dasly News 
1 Feh. 5 Plump English folk, not at all starved or ‘ hadden 
doon’, as his countrymen say. 

b. Afining (U.S. and Australia), To hold down 
a claim (also absol. ¢o hold down): ‘to reside ona 
section or tract of land long enough to establish a 


claim toownershipunderthe homestead law’ (C.D.). 

1888 //arper's Mag. July 236/1 A lone and unprotected 
female ‘holding down a claim’. 1893 Eng. //lustr. Mag. 
X. 324/1 In mining slang Pilbarra did not ‘ hold down’, and 
the place was ultimately almost deserted. 

36. Hold forth. +a. /rams. Yokeep up, main- 
tain, continue, go on with. Oés. 

c1zs0 Gen, & Ex. 165 Dis fifte dat held ford his flizt. 
€1400 Ywaine & Gaz, 2931 Thus thair wai forth gan thai 
hald. a14z0 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 317 He held forthe 
his oppynyoun dampnable. a1547 Surrey ueid 1. 496 
Hold fourth the way of health. 2 

t+ b. zxtr. To continue one’s course ; to go on, 


proceed. Obds. 
¢1200 Trin. Cott. Hoim.85 lohan baptist .. bicom eremite 
and hield ford perone. 1375 Barsour Bruce xix. 249 ‘Thai 
held furth soyn till Ingland. 1513 DoucLas /2xneis 1x. vi. 
heading, Furth haldis Nysus and Eurillius haith tway. 
+e. trans. To offer, proffer, propound, set forth, 


exhibit. ? Ods. 

1560 Bisre (Genev.) Pil. ii1.16 Holding forthe [éméxovres] 
the worde of life. 1648 Eng. Way to Establ. in Harl, 
ATise. (1810) VI. 42 Now Heaven holds forth power and 
opportunity far more liherally than ever heretofore. 1704 
Swirt Mech. Oferat. Spirit Misc. (1711) 277 This Animal, 
by whom I take human Nature to be most admirably held 
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forth in all its Qualities. 1736 Lepiarp Life Alarlhorough 
I. 63 A chappel.. where Mass was publickly held forth every 
Day. 1814 Father § Sonu. i, ‘Vhe profligacy .. that im- 
pelled you to hold forth that language to me. 

Q. zztr, [from Phil. ii. 16: see prec.] To preach; 
to speak publicly, discourse, harangue. (Usually 
somewhat contemptuous. ) 

{1694 J. Wattis Def. Chr. Sabb. 1. 27 The Phrase of 
Holding-forth was taken up by Non conformists about the 
year 1642 or 1643, as I remember .. in contradistinction to 
the word Preaching. 

1667 Drypen Alaiden Queen v.i, Lord! what a misfortune 
it was .. that the gentleman could not hold forth to you. 
1693 Luttrete Bricf Rel, (1857) UII. 324 This week William 
Penn the quaker held forth at the Bull and Mouth in this 
citty. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 142 ® 5 He is able to hold 
forth upon Canes longer than upon any one Subject in the 
World. 1881 Mrs. G. M. Craik Sydney II. ix. 262 Netty 
was holding forth with the utmost eloquence. 1889 Doytz 
M. Clarke xxii. 222 Nature is a silent preacher which holds 
forth upon week days as on Sabbaths. 

37. Hold hard. intr. (orig. a sporting phrase) : 
To pull hard at the reins in order to stop the horse; 
hence gen. to ‘pull up’, halt, stop. Usually in 
imper. (colloq.) 

1761 Cotman Fealons Wife v. Wks. 1777 1. 130 (Farmer) 
Hold hard ! hold hard! you are all on a wrong scent. 1829 
Sporting Mag. XXIII. 280 But I must ‘hold hard’ here, 
as we say in the field. 1854 Woop Sh. & Anecd. Anim. 
Life (1855) 407 The ‘ Hold hard’ of the conductor heing 
sufficient to bring them [horses] to a stop. 1862 Temple 
Bar Mag. V1. 310 Hold hard, shipmates. 

38. Hold in. a. ¢rans. To keep in, confine, 
retain; to restrain, keep in check. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al, 5527 Wit herd werckes pai [Egyptians] 
heild bain in, ¢1300 Proverbs of Hending x, Wis mon halt 
is wordes ynne. 1599 I. Mfouret] Si/kwormes 73 Vrie if 
thou canst hold‘in an outward smile. 1611 Biste Ps. xxxii. 
9 As the horse, or as the mule.. whose mouth must be held 
in with bit and bridle. a 1745 Swirr (J.), My nag.. became 
such a lover of liberty that I could scarce hold him in. 
1888 E. Stuart Joan Vellacot 1. x. 192 She held in the 
ponies, so that they recognized a strong hand. 

b. zutr. To ‘keep in’, continue in some position 
or condition understood or indicated by context ; 
to restrain oneself, rcfrain, keep silence; to ‘keep 
in’? with, 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxh.) xxxi. 142 If a man..couer pe 
coles beroff with aschez, pai will hald in quikk a twelfmonth. 
1596 Siulaks. 1 /len. /V, un. i. 85 Such as can holde in. 
1641 Trapp Theol. Theol, 229 Yo hold in with Princes and 
great ones. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No, 3838/1 {He] held in pretty 
near the French Town of Basse-Terre. 1849 J. A. CaRLY1£ 
tr. Dante’s [nferno 268 Alichino held in no longer, and in 
opposition to the others said [etc.]. 

39, Hold off. a. frans. To keep off, away, or 
at a distance ; to put off, delay. 

€1420 Pallad, on //usb. 1. 98 An hier hil, that wynd that 
wold offende Let holde of. 1580 Lyty AupAues (Arb.) 387 
Thou holdest me off with many delayes. 1602 Suaks. 
Llam.\. iv. 80 Hold off your hand. 1628 Earve Microcosm. 
(Arb.) 87 A meere Complementall Alan is one to he held off 
still at the same distance you are now. 1725 Pore Let. to 
Swf? 10 Dec., Ahsence does but hold off a Friend, to make 
one see him the more truly. 1867 Smytn Satlor’s Word-bh., 
Hold off, the keeping the hove-in part of a cahle or hawser 
clear of the capstan. 

b. zutr. ‘Vo keep oneself or remain off, away, or 
at a distance; to refrain from action ; to delay. 

1602 SHaks. //am. 1. ii. 302 If you loue me hold not off. 
1790 T’. JEFFERSON IV tt, (1850) III. 133 Holding off, there- 
fore, nearly three months. 1861 /eple Bar Alag. 1. 339 
‘The only person who at all held off from joining. 1887 
Spectator 1 Oct. 1301 The storm may hold off. 1891 
Lougm. Mag. Oct. 592 The galleons..had been ohserved to 
hold off. 1893 /te/d 15 Apr. 555/1 The rain ‘ holds off’. 

C. nonce-use as adj. (hokd-off). Given to holding 
off ; distant. 

1893 STEVENSON Cafriona 286, 1 saw I must be extremely 
hold-off in my relations, 

40. Hold on. a. trans. To keep (something) 
on; to retain in its place on something. 

@1§29 SKELTON Agst. Garnesche Wks. 1843 1. 118 Why 
holde ye on yer cap, syr, then? 1711 Hearne Collect. 
(O. H. S.) IIT. 106 Henry VIII‘: Charter to Stephen 
Tucker for holding on his Hat hefore the King. A/od. 
I can't keep on a hicycle unless somebody holds me on. 


+b. To continue, keep up, carry on. Ods. 

1500-20 Dunsar Poems xxxiv. 44 Hald on thy intent. 
1656 Be. Hatt Oecas. Aledit. (1851) 70 Thus bountiful 
house-keepers hold on their set ordinary provision. 1757 
Mrs. Grirritn Lett. Henry & Frances (1767) I. 68, I..am 
pleased to find that you still hold on a correspondence with 
her. c1800 R. Cumpertanp John de Lancaster (1809) |. 
150 In order to hold it{the harangue] on. 

c. iztr. To keep one’s hold or grasp on some- 
thing ; to cling on ; also fig. 

1830 N. S. WHEATON Yrn/. 508 The rolling and tossing 
of the ship ohlige us to ‘hold on’, 1861 Temple Bar Mag. 
III. 509, I found myself holding on to a piece of plank. 
1877 SpurGEON Sev. XXIII. 361 As though he held on 
by his teeth. 

da. To maintain a course of action or movement ; 


to keep on, continue, go on (rarely ref... 

a1225 Leg. hath. 434 He heold on to herien his headene 
maumez. 1405 Bidding Prayer ii. in Lay Folks Alass Bk, 
65 For thaim that first began and langest haldis on. 1513 
Douctas 42n¢is x1. ini. 41 Nowhaldis on. 1630 SANDERSON 
Serm, 11. 264 If we hold on as we do, in pampering every 
man his own flesh. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x1. 633 But still I see 
the tenor of Mans woe Holds on the same. 1725 De For 
Voy, round World (1840) 17 The gale held still on. @ 1822 
Suetuey There is no work 7 O Man! hold thee on in 


HOLD. 


courage of soul. 
held on till they were less than a mile apart. 
e. imper. Stop! wait! (col/log.) Cf. 27, 37. 
3860 Darttetr Dict. Amer. 198 ‘Hold on a minute’, 
originally a sea phrase. 1867 Smytu Saslor’s Word-bk., 
Hold on a minute, wat or stop. 1883 Bread-Winners 62 
‘Ilold on’, he burst out; ‘Don’t talk to me that way., 
I can’t stand it’. 
f. In shooting : sce 28. 
41. Hold out. a. ¢rans. To streteh forth, ex- 
tend (the hand or other limb, or something held 


in the hand). 


1535 CovervALe £sther iv. 11 Excepie the kynge holde 
out the golden cepter vnto him. 1599 Suaks. //en. V, 1. 
i. 8, I dare not fight, but I will winke and holde oot mine 
yron. 1761 Stexne /r. Shandy 111. xlii, We want a cava- 
lier, said she, holding out both her hands, as if to offer 
them. 1848 THackeray Van. Fair v,' Hold out your hand, 
Sir 1’ Down came the stump witlr a heavy thump on the 
child's hand. 1879 MvCartny Douna Quix. xxail, Throw- 
ing away the pitiful olive-hrunch of peace le had been pre- 
tending to hold out. 

+b. To exhibit; to hold up (44¢). Obs. 

1613 Purcuas Prlerimage (1614) 160 They hold out to us 
the light of Scripture, themselves walking in darknesse. 
1799 Mrs. Jane Wust Zale of Times II. 131 She felt the 
cruelty of thus holding her out to general ridicule. 

ec. fig. Yo offer, proffer, present. 

@ 1637 B. Jonson (J.), Fortune holds out these to you, as 
rewards. 1796 //ist. in Aun, Reg. 77 The French... held 
out language promissory of equitable conditions. 1849 
Macautay //ist. Eng. v. 1. 615 Hopes were held out to 
him that his life would be spared. 1890 T. F. Tour //ist. 
Eng. fr. 1689. 46 The inducenrent lreld out was the wonder- 
ful profits to be won. 

d. ‘Yo represent. 

1829 Six J. Parke in Barnew. & Cressw. Rep. X. 140 The 
defendant had held himself out to be a partner ..to the 
plaintiff. 1878 Sik N. Lixptry Partnership (ed. 4) 1. i. § 2. 
49 A person may hold hiuself out or permit himself to be 
held out as a partner, and yet conceal his name. 

e. To keep out, exclude. Now rare. In Cards: 
see HOL)-our. 

1583 Stusses Anat, Abus. 1. (1882) 37 Almost none of 
their leather will holde out water. 1592 Suaxs. Rom. & 
Fal. uw. ii. 67 Stony limits cannot hold Loue out. 1628 
Rutnerrorp Leff, (1862) I. 43 As an enemy holden out at 
the posts of our city. 1890 Lp. Lytron Aug Amasis vil. 
147 He vot [the bot] afloat, and found that it would hold 
out the water. 1894 [sce Hotp-outT]. 

f. To keep up, contintee or maintain to the end. 

1593 Suaks. 3 //ex. VJ, UW. vi. 24 No way to flye, nor 
strength to hold out flight. 1599 Porter Angry Wom. 
Abingd. in azl. Dodsley VIL. 338 "Tis not time of night to 
hold out chat With such a scold as thou art. 1618 Bottox 
Florus 330 Stiffer in holding out a rebellion. 1893 Fired? 
11 Mar. 354/3 The way he holds his stroke out is very good. 

+g. To bear or sustain to the end. Ods. 

1595 SHAKs. Fohn iv. ili. 156 Now happy he, whose cloake 
and center can Hold out this tempest. 1736 Lepiarp Life 
Marlborough V1. 456 The Place was ill-provided to hold 
out a Siege, 1771 Gorpss. //ist, Lug. 1.211. 

h. To oceupy or defend to the end (against an 


adversary). 

1769 Gorosm. Kom. Mist. 1786) 11.13 He had..conceived 
a resolution of holding out the 1own. 1826 Scorr MWoors?. 
ii, I will hold out the old house, and it will not he the first 
time | have held it against ten times the strength. 1879 
Miss Yonce Cameos Ser. 1v. xxxili. 359 ‘Ihe burghers. .who 
had held out the cily were put to death. 

i. With 047. clause: To maintain. rare. 

1848 Tuackeray Van, Fair xiii, Holding out that the 
lady was a Duchess, — 

j. ¢txir. To inaintain resistanee, remain un- 
subdued ; to continue, endure, persist, last. (Also 


formerly t+ to hold zt out in same sense.) 

1585 IT. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 1. xix. 23 In 
despaire of succour, and not able to holde out any longer. 
1595 SHAKS. Fohku v. i. 30 All Kent hath yeelded : nothing 
there holds out But Douer Castle. 1680 Burnet Noches/er 
(1692) 150 He was not able to hold oot long in discourse, 
1907 Warts //ymius i. Lxxxviu. i, Aud while the lamp holds 
out to burn The vilest sinner may return. 1728 Newton 
Chronol. Amended iv, 307 Babylon held out, and the next 
year was taken. 1802 H. Martin ‘Helen of Glenross IV. 32 
Miss Wansbro Is so robust, she holds out to dance with all 
who ask her. 802 Wed, Frad/. VIII. 212 Her constitution, 
shattered hy the frequent attacks it endured, could not long 
hold out. 1855 Macauray //ist. Eng. xii. 111. 234 By no art 
could the provisions. .he made to hold out two days more. 

1598 Suaks. Werry IV. ww. ii. 141 Well said Brazon-face, 
hold it out. 1723 Apvison Caéo 11. iii, We ought to hold it 
out ‘till terms arrive. 1764 Ganrick in Colman's Posth, 
Lett. (1820) 253, 1 cannot hold it out so long. 

+k. To preach: = hold forth (36d. Obs. rare. 

1689 Woop Li 28 Feh. iII. 299 His old dancing school.. 
they have made a preaching place. Mr. Cornish holds out. 

42. Hold over. a. in/r. (Law) To remain in 
oecupation or in offiee beyond the regular term. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng... \xii. (1739) 125 If the 
Lord fail, he loses his ‘Tenure, and the Tenant might 
thenceforth disclaim, and hold over for ever. 1880 A. 
Brown Mew Law Drct. (ed. 2), Holding over, this is the 
phrase commonly used to denote that a tenant remains in 
possession of lands or houses after the determination of his 
term therein. 

b. trans. To retain or reserve till a later time; to 
keep for future consideration or aetion; to postpone. 

1852 Dickens Sleak /Touse xxviii, I will hold the matter 
over with him for any reasonable time. 1861 Yenzp/e 
Bar Mag. 111. 321 Comes down a telegraphic message 
to us to hold over all our warrants against him, 1865 
Dickexs A/ué. Fr. 1. vii, You needn't be afraid of my 
disposing of you. I'll hold you over. That's a promise, 
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1889 Froupe 2 Chie/s Dunboy xv. 218 He |! 1885 WWanch. E.cam. 8 July 5/1 The Sixpenny Telegrams 


Bill is to he held over till next yeur. 1892 //lustr. Loni. 
News 10 Jan. 54/1 Not to sell any sealskins .. but to hold 
them over 1ill next winter. 

43. Hold together. a. frais. To keeptogether, 
retain in union or connexion. /z¢. and_/iy. 

ar2z25 Leg. Aath. 2268 Porphire & alle hise heolden ham 
togederes. 1573 J. Sanrorp //ours Kecreat. Ep. Ded. 
{1576) A vij b, ee Grace, who is the best knot in this 
Garden, that holdeth Englishmen together. 1613 Purcitas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 433 Two men .. held the ends together. 
1784 Cowrer Sask 1,687 The Sacred band That holds man- 
kind together. 1850 Lyree and Visit U.S. 11.171 The 
roots also of trees..were very effective formerly in holding 
the soil together. 

b. zntr. ‘To continue tn union or connexion ; to 
remain entire; to cohere. W¢. and fig. 

¢ 1330 duis & Auiul. 151 Vhat thai schuld frely fond, lo 
hold togider at coeri nede. 1362 Lanor. 2. 1’. Ald. 55 
Ilushondrie and he holden to-gedere. 1533 llEywoop Johan 
4 7yé Biv, The payle .. is so rotten and olde, ‘That it wyll 
not skant together holde. 1691 Woon Ath. O.ron. II. 494 
It was then commonly reported that if they hun, him, his 
body w aild not hold together because of its rottenness. 1861 
Yemple Bar Mag. U1. s09 ‘Vhere was hope that the ship 
would hold together. 

44. Hold up. a. trans. To keep raised or ereet, 
keep from falling, stipport, sustain. (70 hold up 
one's heads sec 30b.) 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 455 Sour ry3t honden holdep vp to 
God .. And byhoteb hym to be rable 1455 E. Crear in 
Four C. king, Lett. 5 Then he hild up his lauds and thankid 
God therof 1558 TrawtrKon dausw, Priv. /apist Biij (D.), 
I yield vnto you this noble viciorie, and hold vp my handes. 
1651 CLEVELAND J/’oems 45 Who name but Charles, he 
comes aloft for him, Lut holds up his Malignant leg at 
lym. 1670-98 Lasseis For. /taly Il. 97 Four great 
pillars of Jasper .. hold up the back of this altar. 1854 
Frul. KR. Agric. Soc. XV. 1. 49 The river ..is held up i 
levels hy 34 locks. 1894 Das/y News 26 May 2/5 Four men 
.. ordering the President .. and the clerks to hold up their 
hands under threats of death, scized a sum of 2,500 dollars. 

b. fig. To support, sustain, maintain, keep up. 
c1zgo Heket 229 in S. Ang. /eg. |. 213 Swype wel bi-gan 
bis Ereedekne holi churche hi-lede, And siifliche heold op 
hire rizste. 1389 in Eng. Gihds (1870) 6 To holde vp & 
meyntene pe poyntes. ¢ 1465 /'aston Lett. No. 536 II. 254 
How that ever ye do, hold op your manship. 1590 Snaks. 
Mads. Nut. ii. 239 Winke each at other, hold the sweete 
jest vp. 1667 Pervs Diary 28 Jan., He tells me gold holds 
up its price still. 1890 ‘I’. F. Tour //is’. ug. fr. 1689. 147 
Austria, whose arms alone held up the petty despots, 
c. To offer or present to notiee; to exhibit, dis- 
play; to present in a particular aspeet; to put 


up as a eandidate (quot. 1813). 

1602 Suaxs. //am. ii. ii. 24 To hold as “twer the Mirrour 
vpto Nature, 1611 — Wrut. 7. 1v. iv. 567 What colour for 
my Visitation, shall I Ilold vp before ies 7 1808 Mus. 
INcHBALD in Srit, Theatre XIV. 4 To hold up to detesta- 
tion vices, now no longer to be tolerated. 1813 W. Irvinc 
in Life & Lett. (1864) I. 293 Williain was held up for Con- 
gress, and..lost his election. 1860 Semple Bar Mag. I. 30 
Bacon .. has been held upto opprohrium. 1892 Sa’. Nez. 
30 Apr. 497/1 [He] held up the Governnent..to hatred and 
coniempt. - 

d. To let alone, resign, give up (quot. 1529) ; to 
keep baek, withhold; in Cards, to keep in one’s 
hand, refrain from playing. 

a 1529 Ski.tt0on Bowge of Courte 250 Holde vp the helme, 
loke vp, and lete God stere. 1535 CoverpDaLe 1 /:sdras v. 
72 The Heithen in the londe. .helde vp the buyldinge froin 
them. 1807 T. Jerrerson IH rit. (1830) 1V. 70 We..hold it 
up until we know the result of the instructions of Fehruary 
the 3rd. 1879 ‘Cavenoisu’ Card Ess, 111 You may make a 
trump by holding up. /éfd. 198 Prone to hold up ace, knave. 

e. (U.S.) To stop by foree and rob on the high- 
way. (From the robbers’ practice of commanding 
their vietims to hold up their hands on pain of being 
shot; =Australian ¢o sick wp.) 

1887 A. A. Haves Yesuit's Ring 228 Any man could hold 
up a wagon. 1894 imes 22 Oct. 5/4 At noon yesterday 
four unmasked men ‘held up’a ‘Texas Vacific train near 
that place. 

f. intr. (for ref.) To keep up, not to fall; usually 


addressed to a horse. 

1860 Wuvyte Metvittr Holmby House xviii. 266 ‘ Hold 
up!’ exclaimed Humphrey, as the sorrel cleared a high 
wall, with a drop into a sandy lane. 1890 Dovte Firm 
Girdlestone xxxiil. 264° Hold up, will ye!’ The last remark 
was addressed to the horse, which had stumbled. 

g. Tomaintain one’s position or state ; toendure, 


hold out ; in Hunting, to keep up the pace. 

1§82 N. ‘I. (Rhem.) Acts iv. annot., Let no Catholike man 
be scandalized that this heresie holdeth wp for a time. 
a 1694 TiLLotson (J.), Some few stout and obstinate minds, 
which, without the assistance of philosophy, could have 
held up pretty well of themselves. 1708 Ocktry Saracens 
(1848) 219 The Saracens .. made shift to hold up till night 
parted them. 1864 Texnvson A ylmer's F733 ‘O pray God 
that he hold up’, she thought, ‘ Or surely I shall shame my- 
self and him’, 1888 Mrs. Nottey Pewer of Hand 1. xii. 
144 If this wind holds up..we shall catch the coast .. in six 
hours. 1892 Field 23 July 124/1 Having arrived at the 
starting point.. Prince is told to ‘hold up ’—an order which 
he obeys with alacrity. 

h. To give in, submit, surrender ods.) ; to cheek 


oneself, refrain, ‘ pull up’ (U.S. collog.). 

1596 Datrynete tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1x. 195 How lang 
thair lyfe was in, tha neuer held vp. 1843 Maury in Mrs. 
Corbin Life (1888) 46 The doctor said 1 was destroying 
myself with over-much head-work, and..I have had to hold 
up somewhat. 1879 Howetts L. Aroostook (1882) 1. xii. 170, 
I see your difficulty plainly enough, and I think you're 
quite right in proposing to hold up. 
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i. To keep from raining (when there is a threaten- 
ing of rain); rarely, to cease raining, clear up. 
(Said of the weather, the day; also of the rain.) 

1601 Deacon & Warner Spirits & Divels 213 They may 
then caose it to hold vp, when it should raine, and to raine, 
when it shoold hold vp. 1700 S. Skwatt Viary 17 May 
(1879) Il. 14 It rains hard. Holds up about 5 p.m. 1798 
na Austen Northaug, Abb, (18331 I. xi. 63 Perhaps. it 
the weather] may hold up. 1848 Tuackrray Man. Fair 
xxxiv, 1891 /ie/d 21 Nov. 791/2 [he day held up wonder- 
fully, in spite of lowering clouds. 

Hold, sé.! Forms: 1 heald, 1-3 ‘4-8 north.) 
hald, 4-7 holde, 3- hold; also 4-5 wortA. hatde, 
4- Sc. and xorth. hauld, 6-7 hould(e, 9 Sc. 
haud, da/.hod. Sce also Hotr?. [f. Hop z.; 
OE. had keai/ in senses 1 and 7, but tn other 
senses the word is only ME. or later.] 

I. The action or fact of holding. 

+1. The action or faet of having in charge, keep- 
ing, guarding, possessing, etc. ; keeping, oceupa- 
tion, possession ; defence, proteetion, rule. Ods. 

a1100 U. EF. Chron. an. 1036 Gecuron IIarold to healdes 
calles Engla landes. ¢ 1200 Oxmin 5026 Forr all pin hellpe 
& all bin hald Iss nppo Godess are. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Metrus 730 He jalde Pe spyrit, cf god in-to pe halde. ¢ 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 68 AI)’ yreland rewine was in hys 
halde. 1487 Act 4 //en. V//J,c. 16 Many Dwelling-places 
» have of late time Leen tised to be taken in one Man's 
Ilold and Hands 1534 Wiutiston 7al//yes Offices 1. (15 40) 
10 Private by nature Le no thynges, but eyther hy olde 
occupyenge and holde..or els that be gut by victorye. 1586 
D. Rowan tr. Lazar.de Vormes (1672) U viija, They gave 
ne the hold and possession of the [ermitage. 

b. Tenure. Cf. CopyHOLD, FREEHOLD, etc. 

@ 1645 llapixcton Surv. Worc. in Wore. list. Soc. Proc. 
n. 185 For thys parishe .. was as they saye of St. Peter's 
houlde. 1974 T. West Antig. Furness (1805) 132 For the 
fyns and customs of the hold,as well of the suid coppyholders 
us of the customary tenants. 1876 /VAstby Gloss. s.v., ‘ He 
has his land under a goed hud ‘, on easy terms. 

2. The aetion or an act of kceping in hand, or 
grasping by some physical meas; grasp: esp. in 
to calch, get, lay, lose, setse, take hold (sce also 
these verbs). Also, an opportunity of holding, 
sometimes almost coucr., something to hold by. 
(The main eurrent sense. } 

«& 1300 Cursor MW. 2445) To climb bad i na hald. @ 1350 
Chikth, Fesus 652 He tolde, How Jesues picher with outen 
holde Hangude on pe sonne bem. a 1400-50 Alexander 
1440 And qoa sa leddirs had nane .. Wald gett pam hald 
with pair hend & on-loft clyme. 1537, etc. [see Catcu v. 45]. 
1585 I. Wasnincton tr. .Vicho/ay’s Voy. i. x. 86 Wrestlers 
. annointed with oyle .. to the intent to give or to take the 
lesse hold the one of the other. 1605 Suaxs. Lear it. iv. 73 
Let go thy hold. 1613 Purcnas /'t/grimage (1614) 32 Like 
inen drowning, that get hold on every twig. 1653 Watton 
Aneter ii, 53 Leather-mouth'd fishes, of which a houk does 
scarce ever ie his hold. a1684 L.nicutos Comm. 1 /'et. 
ii. 1 As the stepping of children when they begin to go by 
hold. 1724 De Fou Mem, Cavalter (1849) 157 Lhe officers 
.. were laid hold on. 1793 SMEATON Ldystone L. § 239 note, 
Every force exerted to drive the wad out..tends to mahe 
it take the stronger hold. 1816 Scott Autig. vii, Take laud 
o’ my arm, my winsome leddy !} 1843 Cartvie ast & Jr. i. 
xvi, The..hand .. suddenly quits hold. 187: L. Steruen 
Playgr. Europe i. (1894) 103 The hold was generally firm 
when the fissures were not filled with ice. 

b. in Wrestling and Boxing, Jn holds, at grips. 

1713 Sin T. Parkyns Corutsh-/tuge Wrestler (1727) 14 
A thorough-pac’d Wrestler, Perfect and Quick, in breaking 
and taking all Holds. /érd. 43 Hand-Hold. /ééd. 46 Collar 
Hold. /étd. 50 Under-Hold. /éid. 56 Upper-Hold. 1870 
Buaixe Encycl. Kur. Sports (ed. 3) § 463 Some advantage 
..such as catchirg his heel, mending his hold. 189: Sfor/s- 
man 8 July 6/3 Vhen they closed again, and were still in 
holds when time was called. 

3. fig. A grasp which is not physical. 

@ 1300 Cursor A/.9350 Ittck neuer in per hertes hald. 1526 
Pilger. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 241 How lytell hold or surety 
man hath by them, 1551 i Wirsow Logtke (1580) 10 b, That 
constante holde of any thing whiche is in the inynde. 1596 
Snaks. Merch. Viiv. i. 347 Varry lew, The Law hath yet 
another hold on you. @ 1628 Preston Affect. Faith (1631) 
134 They are small things of no hold. 1667 Mitton /’. L. 
x. 406 On your joynt vigor now My hold of this new King- 
dom all depends. 1725 N. Ropinson 7%. /*hysick 292 When 
the Disease has taken any Hold of the Patient. 1829 
Lytton Devereux 1. iv, The Ahbé had ohtained a wonder- 
ful hold over Aubrey. 1665 Kixcsrey Herew. xvii, It was 
there where he could most easily keep his hold on the 
country. 1894 J. T. FowLer Adamnan Introd. 17 Their 
old religion had no great hold on the common people. 


b. Nau. (See quots.) 

1769 Farconer Dict, Marine, Hold, in navigation, is 
generally understood to signify a particular situation of the 
ship with regard to the shore .. Keep a good hold of the 
land. .implying to keep near, or in sight of the land. 1846 
Younc & Brispane Nant. Dict. 177 Acep a good hold of 
the land, to keep as near it as can be done with safery. 

4. Confinement, custody, imprisonment. Chiefly 
in phr. in hold (+ in holds, al, to hold). arch. 

@ 1300 Cursor 3M.17320-1 Pai.. had pam do him upat hald, 
In a hald in prisun state. ¢ 12330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
120 Mald at pe last kyng Steuen scho toke, & led him to 
Bristow, & did him per in hold. 1382 Wycuir Acts xxii. 4 
Byndinge to gidere and drawinge into holdis men and 
wymmen. ¢1400 Afe/ayne 583 We were taken in to holde. 
cisiz ist Eng. Bk, Amer. (Arh.) Introd. 33/1 They_hadce 
put in prysone or in holde the greatkynge. 1577-87 Hotin- 
sHep Chron. I]. 1225/1 The said Storie hauing beene a 
while deteined in prison, at the last .. hrake foorth of hold, 
1658 BramuatL Cousecr. Bps. v. 129 Father Oldcorne being 
in hold for the powder treason. 1879 Satain Darly Tel. 26 


HOLD. 


June, Where ear-cropt Prynne and Bastwick..lay in cruel 
hold for daring to assert the liberty of free writing. 

+5. Retention ; restraint. Ods. 

axazs Ancr. R. 74 per is mest neod hold hwon be tunge 
isorune. ¢ 1430 Syr. Gener. 9240 There was noo hold but 
to go. 1508 Kennepie Flyting w, Dunbar 491 Na hald 
agayn, na hoo is at thy hips. 1680 H. More Afocal. A foc. 
225 And this is a good hold to the Church from relapsing 
into Heathenism again. } : 

+ 6. Contention, struggle, pulling opposite ways; 
opposition, resistance ; chiefly in Aard hold, strong 


or tough struggle. Ods. : 
~ 1§23 in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. 1. 220 Sithens the begyn- 
nyng of the Parliamente there hathe bene the grettiste and 
soreste hold in the lower Hous for the payemente of ij*. of 
the li, that ever was sene..in any parliamente. 1565 
Jewer Repl. Harding (1611) 273 As touching Plato, it 
seeineth there was hard hold, when a Naturall Philosopher 
must stand foorth, to prooue Christs Mysteries. Sart 
Hottnsuep Chron, (1807-8) II. 331 There was hard hold 
about it in that court.” 1580 Lyty FLuphues (Arb.) 422 
Great holde there hath beene who shoulde proue his loue 
est. 1600 Hottann Livy xii. xxiii. 1128. 1618 Botton 
Florus W. xvii. (1636) 145 But the hardest hold of all was 
with the Lucitanians and Numantines. 1654 E. Jonson 
Wond, wrkg. Provid. 106 Great hold and keepe there was 
about choice of Magistrates this yeare. 


II. concer, That which holds or is held. 
+7. That which holds up or supports; a sup- 


port, a defence. Ods. 

roqz in Kemble Cod. Dipl, 1V. 73 Wit synd disra Ianda 
hald and mund into dam halgan mynstre da hwile de unker 
lif bid. a 1300 Cursor AJ. 23929 \Cott.) Leuedi.. pat es nu 
ini hope be ban mi hald, Ogain pat brem pat es sa bald! 
¢ 1340 /bid, 24095 (Fairf.) Allane he was my hope & halde. 

+ 8. Property held; a possession, holding; sfec. 
a tenement. Cf. CopYHOLD, FREEHOLD, HouseE- 


HOLD, LEASEHOLD, etc. Obs. 

c¢xaso Gen. & Ex. 1772 Yuel ist bi-tozen Min swinc a- 
buten din holde drozen. 1303 RK. Brunne /fandl. Synne 

016 How he hadde lore a ryche holde, And for auaryce he 

yt solde. crgoo in Arnolde Chrox. Index (1811) 2 That 
of ther londés and holdes they haue right. 1533-4 Act 25 
‘Ten. VIII, c. 13 § 14 No maner person..shal receiue or 
take in ferme..aboue the numbre of two suche holdes or 
tenementes. 1581 W. Starrorp £.ram, Compl, ii. (1876) 35. 
¢ 1590 Greene #7. Bacon x. 11, Lam the lands-lord, Keeper, 
of thy holds, By copy all thy living lies in me. 

9. A place of retuge, shelter, or temporary abode ; 
a lurking-place (of animals). 

¢x205 Lay. 3861 Buten wuhlc wrecche swa cwic cuahte 
to holde, ¢1320 Sir Tristr. 2807 Pe geaunt hem gan lede, 
Til he fond an hald. cx1g50 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 7636 
At Jarow stode walles alde, Whare some tyme was an 
abbot halde. 1§13 Douctas sEneis vin. vi, 55 The aucto- 
ritie of god Apollyne, Hes me constrenyt to duell in this 
hald. r6xrz Suaks. Cyd. 1, iii, 20 And often .. shall we 
finde The sharded-Beetle. in a safer hold Then is the full- 
wing’d Eagle. , 1688 R. Hoime Armoury u. 134/2 A Boare 
--when Lodged. .Coucheth in his Den or Hold. 1787 Best 
Angling (ed. 2) 37 His hold is usually under the roots of 
trees, and in hollow banks in the deepest parts of rivers. 
2815 Scott Guy AY. xii, Now they're out of house and hauld, 
1867 F. Francis Angling iv. (1880) 104 Reed or rush beds, 
want of which are favourite holds. 

10. A fortified place of defcnce; a fort or fort- 
ress; a STRONGHOLD. arch. 

11300 Cursor AL. 17342 Pai ledd ioseph..To prisun in 
a stalworth hald [Land & Triu.a strong holde]. ¢1330 
R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12773 Pe wode pey tok, 
Pat was bitwixt hem & Arthures hold. cxgoo Destr. 
Troy 9712 All his stid to distroy, and his suth holdis. 
1461 Prt Lett, No. 416 II. 52 All the castelles and 
holdes in, . Wales ar gyfen and yelden up into the Kynges 
hand. 1ssz de 5 4 6 Adw. V/, c. 11 § 5 Castles, Fort- 
resses, Fortilesses or Holds. 1605 VersTEGAN Dec, /ntell, 
v. (1628) 128 In seruice in the field, and in Garrisons in the 
holdes. 1 Woop Af¢A. Oxon. 11. 291 He. .did seemingly 
plot with them..to have the Tower, Windsore Castle, and 
other Holds delivered to them, 1800 Stuart in Owen 
Wellesley's Desp. (1877) 572 When defeated there, it may 
be necessary to retire to the interior holds. 1848 Lytton 
fTarold vu. i, A rude fortress..out of the wrecks of some 
greater Roman hold, ; 

11. Something which is laid hold of, or by or 
with which anything is grasped or laid hold of. 

1578 Banister //ist. Alan ww. 53 [The muscle] inserted 
by the stay of sinewy holdes, to allthe ribbes. 1595 Suaxs. 
John mi, iv. 138 He that stands vpon a slipp'ry place, 
Makes nice of no vilde hold to stay him vp. 1663 J. Sren- 
cer Prodigtes (1665) 366 To conclude it a falling Cause 
which catcheth at such weak and unfaithful holds. 1848 
Marryat Lit, Savage xxxvi, Sharks. .forming a semi-circle 
round me, watched with upturned eyes. .the snapping of the 
frail hold that supported me upon the rock. 1876 IVhitby 
Gloss., Hod, a handle. ‘A cannle-hod’, a candle-stick. 

b. A thing that holds something ; as, a mortise, 
a lock in a river, a receptacle, ete. 

1517 Toruincron Piler, (1884) 43 The veryhold or morteys 
hevyn [=hewn] owt of the stone Rooke wherin the Crosse 
Stode, 1677 Prot Oxfordsh. ix. § 46, 234 Locks, or Holds 
for water, made to let down flashes. 1885 Alanch. Exam. 
Head 5/7 The first-class compartinents are converted into 
‘boots’ or holds only fit as receptacles for luggage. 

412. Mus. The sign now called a pause. Obs. 

1674 Pravrorp Skill .Wus. 1. xi. 36 A Hold..is placed 
over the Note which the Author intends should be held to 
a longer Measure than the Note contains. 1876 STAINER 
& Barrett Dict. Aldus. Terms, [lvld, an old English 
name for the sign of a pause 7. 

13. A prison-cell: = Hote sd. 2b. 

1737 //ist. Press-Yard 7, 1 was conducted to the door 
leading out of the lodge into the Condemn'd Hold. 1728 
Gay Begy. Op. uu. x. 1859 Dickens 7. T2v0 Cities u. i, You 
were put into a species of Cond2mned Hold at the back. 


| 


| 
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Hold (héuld), 56.2 Also 7 holt, hould, howld. 
(Corruption of earlier Hott, Hote, prob. by asso- 
clation with Hotp sé.1 Cf. also MDu. and Du. 
hol (a@ 1500) in same sense. ] 

The interior cavity in a ship or vessel below the 
deck (or lower deck), where the cargo is stowed. 

[1470-1508 see Hott sé, 2. 1483-1882 see Hore sé. 6.) 
1s9t Rateicn Last Fight Rev, \Arb.) 22 That the shippe 
had sixe foote water in hold. 1594 Nasne Unfort. Jrav. 
73 As a man falls in a shippe from the oreloope into the 

old. 1597 Snaks. 2 Hen. /V, 11. iv. 70 You haue not seene 
a Hulke better stufft in the Hold. a1618 Rateicn Royal 
Navy 25 If many had not been stricken downe into Holt 
in many voyages. 1627 Capt, SmitnH Seaman's Gram, ii. 12 
‘The Cooke-roome .. may bee placed .. in the Hould. 1678 
Puituips (ed. 4), The Howld [1706 holt] of a Ship, the Room 
between the Keilson and lower Decks. 1726 SHELVOCKE 
Voy. round World 2 Vhat I might have room to strike 
down some of my guns into the Hold. 1819 Byrox Juan 
ut. xi, Again blew <A gale, and in the fore and after hold 
Water appear'd. 

b. Comb, hold-beam, -stanchion (see quots. 
1867); hold-book, a book containing an account 
of the cargo of a vessel ; hold-stringer, a stringer 
or shelf-piece for receiving the end of a hold-beam. 

1800 Astat. Ann. Reg., Chron. 67/1 The hold-beams had 
shrunk so considerably, that where there was room before 
to stand nearly upright, you could now only crawl on hands 
and knees. ai W. Ramsay in Naval Chron. 1X. 269 
That a hold-book be kept to ascertain the stowage. 1867 
Suvtu Sailor's Word.tk., [fold-beams, the lowest 1ange 
of beams in a merchantman, Ina man-of-war they support 
the orlop-deck. J/érd., Hold-stanchions, those which sup- 
port the hold-beams amidships, and rest on the kelson. 1869 
Sir E. Reep Shipbuild. viii. 158 The heels of the stanchions 
are formed differently in different ships .. to connect them 
with the keelsons or hold-stringers. 1874 THEARLE Naval 
Archit. 118 Hold stringers sometimes consist of plates and 
angle-irons, and at others, of angle-irons only. 

Hold, 56.3 Now only Ast. [a. ON. holdr 
(in early MSS. Aauldr, haulfr), identified by Bugge 
with OE. Aw/ed, Ger. Aefd, in Norse law ‘a kind 
of higher yeoman, the owner of allodial land’, 
poet. a ‘man’.} In OF. times, the title of an 
officer of high rank in the Danelaw, corresponding 
to the High Reeve amongst the English. 

cgro O. E. Chron. an. 905 On dara Deniscena healfe 
wear0 ofslagen..Ysopa hold & Oscytel hold. c 1000 /Ver- 
gilds c. 2 § 4 in Schmid Gesetze 396 Holdes and cyninges 
heah-gerefan .1. pusend pbrymsa. 1614 SeLpEN 7 é/es 
ffon, 225 Archbishops, Eorles, Bishops, Ealdormen, 
Holdes, Hehgerefas, Messethegnes, and Werldthegnes. 
1717 Blount’s Law Dict. (ed. 3), {foldes, Bailiffs of a Town 
or City. 1872 E. W. Ropertson //ist. Ess. 177 In later 
times, the Eorl and Hold seem to have answered amongst 
the Danish population ¢f Northumbria, to the Ealderman 
and Heah-gerefa amongst the Angles. ' 

+ Hold, sé.4 Olds. (OE. hold, cogn. with ON. 
hold (Da. Auld, Sw. hull), flesh.] A carcase, dead 
body, corpse. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 28 Swa hwa:r swa hold byd, 
pzder beod earnas zegaderude. 2.. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
§51/24 [Cad]auer, i uel hold. ¢xr2z00 Trin, Coll, Hom, 
183 Aweilewei pu fule hold pat ich aucre was to pe iteied. e 

+ Hold, holde, 54.5 Oés. [f. Hotp a.; OE. 
had Ay/do in the same sense = OS., OHG. hucldi, 
Ger. Auld, n. of quality from Hotpa.] Allegiance, 
fidelity. 

13.. A. Alis. 2912 Alle..swore heom holde, and lewte. 

+ Hold, a. Ods. Also 3 heold, 4 hoild, huld, 
old. (OE. ho/d = OFris., OS. hold (MDu. hoxt, 
houd-, Du. hou), OG. holt (MHG. holt, hold-, 
Ger. hold), ON. hollr (Da., Sw. huld), Goth, 
Aulps, favourably inclined, gracious, merciful: cf. 
Goth. wélja-halpet benevolence, and *hi/fan to be 
inclined ; prob. f. same root as H1ELp v.] 

1. Gracious, kind, friendly. 

Beowulf (Z.) 267 Purh holdne hige. ¢893 K. AELFRED 
Ores. v1. xii, He weard cristnum monnum..swibe hold. 
a3175 Cott, Hom. 231 Yo under3eite wa an alle his cyne 
rice him were frend oder fend, hold oder fa. c¢ 1250 Gen. 
& Ex, 1389 For kindes luue he was hire hold. a 1300 
Cursor Al. 13264 Leche to bam was he ful hold [Goff. hoild] 
He asked epee siluer ne gold. ¢147§ Partenay 2146 And 
of Ausoys the noble kyng hold. 

2. Loyal, faithful, true. a. Of persons. 

a 1000 Oaths c. 1 in Schmid Gesetze 404 Ic wille beon N. 
hold and Zetriwe. crooo Etrric Hom. Il. 552 Donne 
bid se holda deowa geset ofer manezum godum. c¢1200 
Orin 10174 To winnenn ahhte to pe king, To beon himm 
holde & trowwe. ¢1275 Duty Christ 20 in O. E. Misc. 
141 He is vre beste king, we ouhte beonhym holde. a 1300 
Cursor AM, 20843 Pat lijf, ne ded, ne wil, ne wa, Mai neuer 
turn mi hert pe fra, Bot hald it hold in pi seruis. ¢ 1380 
Str Ferumsb, 2592 For heo is trewe & holde. 

b. Of things; esp. in Aold(e opes, opes hokde, late 
OE. hold-ddas, for earlicr hy/d-ddas, oaths of fealty. 

In OE. kytd-, hold-, are in comb., but in later use hold is 
treated as adj. 

[2 1000 Oaths c. : in Schmid Gesctze 404 Pus man sceal 
swerizean hyldadas.] a 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1085? Ealle 
hi..him hold adas sworon. a@1rraz /d/d. an. 1115 Ealle ba 
heafod men..dydon man-reden and hold-adas his sunu 
Willelme. cx1z00 Trin. Col/, Hont, 163 On redinges and 
lorspelles, and on holde bedes, 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 383 
Me suor hym holde opes, a@ 1300 Cursor A/, 21318 All war 
bair warkes old [Got¢, hold]. @ 1300 X. //orn 1249 Hisworen 
obes holde. 


Ho'ldable, 2. [f. HoLp v.+-aBLE.] Capable | 


. of being held; tenable. 


| 


HOLDER. 


@ 1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Fam, Ep. Wks. (1711) 
fortress holdable and impregnable 
saults of his enemies. 

Ho'ld-all. [f Hotp v.+Aut.J A portable 

case for holding clothes and miscellaneous articles 
required by soldiers, marines, travellers, etc, 
_ 1851 Ord. & Regul. R. Engineers xxiv. 1 19 The Knapsack 
is to contain the Great Coat, one Shirt, one pair of Stock- 
ings, Cloth and Shoe Brushes, Blacking, and Hold-all com- 
plete. 1859 F. A. Grirritus Arti. Jan. (1862) 164, 1 
leather cartouch, 1 holdall. 2883 C. J. Witts Land of Lion 
$ Sun 55 An india-rubber soldier's hold-all. 1895 A thenzum 
17 Aug. 220/1 To spend a fortnight attired in riding habits, 
-.with holdalls hanging like wallets over the saddles, 

Ho'ld-back. [f. Ao/d back : see Hotp v. 34.] 

1. Something that holds one back; a hindrance. 

181 Petrie Guaczo's Civ. Conv, 1. (1586) 9 To get the 
garland, by breaking in sunder those hookes, and hold. 
backs. 1640 Hanmonp Serm., Poor n:an’s Tithing Wks. 
1684 IV. 555 The only holdback is the affection and pas- 
sionate love, that we bear to our wealth. 1863 Mrs. 
Wuitney Fatth Gariney xix. (ed. 18) 179 Other families 
had similar holdbacks, that is the word, for they were not 
absolute insuperabilities. 

2. The iron or strap on the shaft of a vehicle to 
which the breeching of the harness is attached. 
Also hold-back hook. 

1864 in Wester. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Hold-back 
look, a projection on a carriage-shaft, to which the breech- 
ing-strap of a horse is connected, to enable the animal to 


hold back the vehicle. 
+ Holde, hold, atv. Obs. [OE. hotde, f. 


Hotp a@.] Graciously, kindly; loyally, faithfully. 

c 1000 Aes, Ps. (Th.) Ixxi[i]. 2 Heald pine pearfan holde 
mid dome. c1zg0 Gen. & Ex. 2941 Do3 balaac king ne 
goue hold, His hus ful of siluer and of gold. 13.. Gaw. & 
Gr. Kut. 2r29 Helde pou it neuer so holde. 

Holde, v.; abbreviated from BEHoLp. 

1303 R. Bruxne Hand. Synne 9390 As he [Belshazzar] 
py iands began to holde Hys herte bygan to tremle and 
colde. 

+ Holdely, edu. (OE. holdlice, f, Yona. + -Ly2.] 
a. Graciously, kindly. b. Faithfully, loyally. 

c1000 Etrric //om. 11. 368 He cwxd eac swide holdlice 
be us. ¢ 1050 Suppl. -EV/ric's Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 191/12 
AGectuose, uel deuote, holdlice. ¢1as0 Gen. & Ex. 1546 He 
hin bliscede holdelike and wel. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Aut. 
1875 Lays vp pe luf-lace, be lady un ra3t, Hid hit ful 
boldely, per he hit eft fonde. /6/d. 2016 His oper harnays, 
pat holdely watz keped. 

Holden, archaic pa. pple. of Hop z. 

Holder! (howlda1), [f. Hotp v, +-ER1,] 

I. One who or that which holds or takes hold. 

1. One who holds or grasps. 

14.. Nom, in Wr.-Wiilcker 687/14 Hic stinarius, a halder. 
1§52 Hutoet, Holder, .. he that holdeth fast. 1610 W. 
FotkinGuam A rf of Survey 1, viii. 16 Rooks runne flutter- 
ing after the share at the verie heeles of the holder. 1756 
T. Hare Comps, Body Agric. v1. lix. 331 The Holder may 
also make some alteration in the going of the Plow by the 
Handles. 1859 Dickens 7. 7'wo Cities 1. i, The holder of 
a horse at Tellson’s door, who made off with it. 1863 A. J. 
Horwoop }'eardks. 30% 31 Edw. J Pref. 37 The rope hroke 
not by reason of the holders moying or jerking it. 

b. with prep. 

1857 HuGues fom Brown 1. vi, Bigoted holders by estab- 
lished forms and customs, 

2. One who holds, occupies, possesses, or owns ; 
a tenant, occtipier, posscssor, owner. Often in 
Comb., as frecholder, householder, innholder, loan- 
holder, shareholder, etc. 

€1350 in Eng. Gilds 362 After be deth of euerych haldere 
in flee. ¢1449 Pecock Nefr. (1860) 1.93 The holders of the 
ij° opinioun. 1609 Hottanp Amun. Alarcell. xvi. Vv. 111 
Being now a landed man, and a holder of possessions there. 
1838 De Morcan £ss. Prodaéd. 218 Suppose that the holder 
of the policy wishes to sell his interest. 1856 Bouvier Law 
Dict. (ed. 6) 1. 588 The holder of a bill of exchange is the per- 
son who is legally in the possession of it, either by endorse- 
ment or delivery, or both. 1869 Arser Latimer's Seri. 
bef. Edw, VI Contents 3 The present holder of the farm. .. 

3. A contrivance for holding, containing, or sup- 
porting something. Often preceded by a word 
denoting what is held, as douguel-, cigar-, gas-, 
pen-, whip-holder, etc.: see the first element. 

1833 J. Hotrann JVanuf, Meta/ 11. 139 The tool for cut- 
ting, &c. is fixed in the two holders .. by their screws. 
1842-4 H. Srerurss Lk. Karn: (1871) I. 408 If she [the 
cow] is known to have a fractious temper, it is better to put 
a holder in her nose. ¢ 1865 J. Wytbe in Circ. Sc. 1. 63/1 
In using small holders, such should be. .einptied of all gas. 
1876 G. Rostyn Geo. Eliot in Derby sh. 50 A small Quaker- 
shaped bonnet..hung on a holder in the wall. 1884 [Vordd 
29 Oct. 12 Long streamers of the brigade ribbon were tied 
round the bouquet-holders. 

4, a. A canine tooth. 

1672 Lond. Gaz. No. 686/4 His [a dog's] Holders broak. 
1854 Owen Shel, & Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 279 
Large conical teeth situated behind the incisors. .are called 
holders, tearers, laniaries, or more commonly, canine teeth. 

. A prehensile organ in some animals. ‘ 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat, Hest, (1862) I. xiv. 233 The insects 
have feelers; and the worins, holders. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 271 (Long tape- worm] with a terminal 
mouth surrounded by two rows of radiate hooks or holders. 

5. With adverbs, as holder-forth, one who ‘holds 
forth ’, a preacher, orator (somewhat conlempluous) ; 
holder-on, one who holds on (in qtot. one who 
shoots direct at the game; see Horn v. 28); 
holder-out, one who holds out: see HOLD v. 41]; 
holder-up, one who holds up or stistains ; a Sup- 
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porter, maintainer; sfcc. a workman who supports 
a rivet with a hand-anvil or sledgc-hammer in 
riveting. 

1661 Trial ¥. James in Howell St. Trials (1816) Vi. 71 
By this time John James was brought into the mecting- 
place, and the Lieutenant. .said to the women, What have 
you no beter a *holder-forth than he? a@1704 T. Brown 
2 Oxf, Schol. Wks. 1730 1.2, 1 shall receive a call to be a 
Pastor or Holder-forth in some Congregation or other. 
21754 Kiecpixc New Way to Keep Wife 1. ii, Thou art a 
fine promising holder forth .. and dost begin to preach ina 
most orthodox manner. 188: GREENER Gun 486 A bird 
crossing was fired at by one of the ‘*holders on’. 1643 E. 
Unate Serm, (1645) 21 Constant..*holders out in righteous, 
nesse to the end. ¢1374 Cnaucer 77or/us 1. 595 (644) Here 
comep.. his hrother, *holdere vp of Troye} 1548 Upatt 
#rasm. Par. Luke i. (1551) 225 The sturdy holders vp of 
their snoute, he hath cast downe. 1869 Sir I. Rep SAsp- 
build. xvii. 340 Each ‘set’ of riveters consists of two riveters, 
‘a holder-up’, and one or two boys, 

II. That of which hold is taken. 

6. The strap by which a carriage window is drawn 
up; also, the strap on the back of a carriage by 
which footmen hold. 

1794 W. Fevton Carriages (1801) I. 137 By holders and 
strings are meant the lace .. for the purpose of holding 
by, or drawing up the glasses with. /ér/., Every inside. 
holder takes a yard of lace, and every footman-holder a yard 
and ahalf. 1825 ‘I’, Cosnett /ootman's Direct. 213 Hold 
fast with the holders on the left side with your left hand. 

Holder*. [f Hop sé.2+-ERl.] A workman 
employed in a ship’s hold. 

1495 Act 11 Flen. Vi, ¢. 22 § 1 An holder by the day ij4 
with mete and drinke. 1800 Cotgunoun Comm. Thames 
iv. 179 Holders are persons who unstow the Cargo during 
the discharge. 1867 Smyin Sarlur's Word-bk., Holders, 
the people employed in the hold duties of a ship. 

Holdfast (howldfast), a. and sb. [f. hold fast: 
sce Hotp wv, 2+ Fast adv.] A. adj. 

1. That holds fast, 77. and fig.; having a firm 
hold or grasp ; persistent. 

1567 Marcet Gr. Forest 57 The Pine tree is called hold- 
fast or pitchie tre. 1593 Suaks. Lucr. 555 In his hold-fast 
foot the weak mouse panteth, 1612 J. Davies A/use's Sacr, 
(1878) 12 ‘2 With hold-fast armes of euerlasting loue, 1884 
‘Tennyson Secket u. i, Only the golden Leopard printed in 
it Such hold-fast claws. 

+ 2. Tenacious of what one has. Oés. 

1560 Becon New Catech. Wks. 1834 11. 399 So hold-fast 
and wedded to the world, that whatsoever they can get, 
they so hoard it up. 

B. sb. 1. The action or fact of holding fast ; firm 
or sure grasp. /7/, and fig. 

1578 Lyte Dedocns 1. li. 84 The Strawberrie .. creepeth 
alongst the ground, and taketh roote and holdefast. 1628 
Pryxne Love-lockes 7 They serue .. but lo giue the Deuill 
holdfast, to draw vs by them into Hell, 1691 ‘I. Ti[acr] 
Ace. New Invent, 119 ‘Vhe Nature of Ground as to the 
hold-fast of Anchors. 1862 C. A. Jouns Lrrt. Birds (1874) 
29 Secure of its holdfast, it allows its victim no chance of 
escape. 

2. Something to which one may hold fast or 
which affords a secure hold or support. (In some 
of the fig. uses perh. to be referred to sense 4.) 

1566 T. Starteton Aet. Untr. Jewel 1, 8 We will trie 
farder what sure holdefast he hath to staie him self thereon. 
1688 BoyvLe Final Causes Nat. Things w. 187 Nature. .has 
furnished the several sorts of teeth with holdfasts, suitable 
to the stress. they may be put to. 1793 SMEATON Edystone 
Z,. § 121 We should then have lost the rock as a Itoldfast, 
and Buttress against the great South-west seas. 1867 F. 
Francis Angling vi. (1880) 233 The sedge and alder being 
great holdfasts. 

3. One that holds fast: +a. A stingy or hard- 
fisted person; a miser. Odés. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 320, 1 may sooner wring 
Hercules his clubbe perforce out of his fist, then get mine 
owne monie out of the hands of this injurious holdfast. 
1660 tr. Amyraldus’ Treat. conc. Relig. \. v. 60 A great 
Miser and hold-fast. 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), //old-fast 
..is also commonly taken for a griping covetous Wretch. 

b. As name for a dog that holds tenaciously. 

1599 SHaks. Hen. V, 11. iii. 54 Hold-fast is the onely 
Dogge. 1752 Jounson Rambler No. 197 23 When I envied 
the finery of any of my neighbours, [my mother} told me 
that ‘Brag was a good dog, but Holdfast was a better’. 
1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. xviii. 

4. Something that holds fast, binds, supports, or 
keeps together ; sfec. a staple, hook, clamp, or bolt 
securing a part of a building or other structure. 

1576 Turserv. Veneric 196 You may take them out alive 
with your holdfasts and clampes. 1609 HotLanp A 201. 
Marcell, xiv. xi. 27 The insoluble bond and hold-fast of 
necessitie, binding the pride of mortall men. 1620-55 I. 
Jones Stone-Heng (1725) 46 They united .. the Stones to- 
gether, by certain Ligatures or Holdfasts. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 64 The Hold-fast .. to keep the Work fast 
upon the Bench, while you either Saw, Tennant, Mortess, 
or sometimes Plain upon it. 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), 
Hold-fast, an Iron Hook in shape of the Letter S fix‘d in 
a Wall to support it; also a Joyner’s Tool. 1782 Phil. 
Trans. LXXII. 367 This hip-pole was supported .. by an 
iron-strap, or holdfast. 1803 rans. Soc. Arts XXI. 349 
The pole.. passes through the strong holdfasts in the braces. 
1842-67 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Holdfast, a long nail, with 
a flat short head for securing objects to a wall. 1877 W. 
Tuomson Voy. Challenger 1. i. 14 The Microscopes are 
secured to the table by brass holdfasts like those in common 
use on carpenters’ benches. : } 

Hence Ho‘ldfastness, tenacity, persistency. 

1869 S. Bowes Our New West 466 A healthy copartner- 
ship of American enterprise and enthusiasm, and English 
solidity and holdfastness. 1897 Harper's Alag. Apr. 724 
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The Belyians..combining the vivacity and quick wit of the 
Latin races with a sturdy energy and holdfastness. 


Holding (héwldin\, v/. sé. [f. Hot v.] 
I. 1. Tne action of Honp v., in various senses. 
a1225 Ancr. K. 176 Pet heo beo euer edmod .. mid Jouh 
holdunge of hire suluen. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 5994 
Alle wrang haldyngs of gudes sere. ¢ 1440 Hytton Scala 
Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 4. Ixxi, In the holdyng ne in pe 
kepyng. ¢1470 Henry Mal/ace vite 1640 Thow werray 
help in haldyn off the rycht. 1545 Ascnam To.roph. i. 
(Arb.) 149 Holdynge must not be longe, for it... putteth « bowe 
in ieopardy. 1621 Lavy M.’ Wrotm Urania 451 ‘They 
would almost in kindnesse hurt, with hard, but kindest 
holdings, 21774 W. Pearce Sev. (1778) 1V. 31 This is 
the unity of Os Christian Church, the holding of Christ 
for the head, 1855 Morton Cycl. Agric. 1.848 To obtain 
a holding, they are twisted round the stakes. 
b. spec. ‘Vhe tenure or occupation of land, 

1420 Scarchers Verdicts in Surtees Afisc. (1888) 16 A 
tenement of Sir John of Langton Knyght in the haldyng of 
on Rumby. 1480 Caxton Chron. Ang. clxii. 145 Vhat 
ie shold come to parlement for his lande and for his 
holdynge in walys. 1609 Skene Aes. Afay., Stat. Robt. 
111, 59 To schaw his chartour (or maner of halding to 
his overlord). 1774 T. Jerrirson Axsobiog, App. Wks. 
1859 I. 138 In the earlier ages of the Saxon settlement, 
feudal holdings were certainly unknown, 1818 Cruise 
Digest :ed. a) t. 284 Such a holding now operated as a 
tenancy from year to year. 1875 Maine //ist. /st, iv. 102 
"That ihe Irish holdings in ‘ rundale’ are not forms of pro- 
perty, but modes of occupation. 

+e. Consistency. Obs. rare. (Cf. hold together, 
HloLp v. 43 b.) 

1601 Suaks, Alls Well w. ii. 27 This ha‘s no holding To 
sweare by him whom I protest to loue That J will worke 
against hin. 

da. With adverbs: see Hiotn wv. IV. 

1581 Muucaster Positions xv. (1887) 69 The holding in of 
the hreath. 1606 HotLtanp Sucton 100 The cause of this 
holding ofand delay, 1611 Biute Yer. vi, 11,1] am weary with 
holding in. @ 1680 Butter Wem. (1759) 1. 78 When..a dull 
Sentence, and a moral Fable Do more, than all our Holdings- 
forth are able. 1689 Evecvn Diary 25 Aug., Londonderry 
reliev'd after a brave and wonderfull holding out. 1711 
Mary AstTeLe (f1//e) Quaker's Sermon: or a Ilolding- 
Forth concerning Larabbas. 

2. That which holds or lays hold; an attach- 
ment; 2 means of laying hold or influencing. 

1770 Burke J’res. Discont. Wks. 1842 1. 149 This is one 
of the principal holdings of that destructive system, which 
has endeavoured to unhinge all the virtuous, honourable, 
and useful connexions in the kingdom. a@1797 — /Vks. 
(1842) 1. Introd. 21 1f I have assisted to loosen the foreign 
holdings of the citizen, and taught him to look for his 
protection to the laws of his country. 1806 R. Cumprrcanp 
Alem. (1807) 1. 242, 1 had a holding on Lord Halifax, 
founded on my father's merits. 1887 Mrs. L. Daxter Suscan 
Sind. 1.1. 40 ‘he block in some manner slipped from the 
holdings and fell heavily into the river. 


II, That which is held. 
3. land held by Icgal right, esp. of a superior ; 


a tenement, 

1640 W. Boswete Let. to Laud 12 June in Ussher Profph. 
(1687) 5 All evil Contrivances here and in France, and in 
other Protestant Holdings, a 1810 Taxnanite Poem, When 
John and me were married Our hading was but sma’, 1856 
Froupe //ist. Eng. (1858) |. i, 89 Capitalists were not 
allowed to drive the labourers from their holdings. 

b. Property held, esp. stocks or shares. 

1573 in Gross Gild Merch. (1890) 11. 76 The sayde war- 
dens..shall have for their paynes double boldinges of all 
the bargaines. 1872 H. Srencer Princ. l’sychol. (ed. 2) 
§ 515 If. 584 Documents representing holdings in foreign 
government debts. 1 Daily News 28 Apr. 2/7 As the 
pressing sellers have disposed of their holdings, prices are 
now sound, 

+4. An opinion held, a tenet. Oés. 

¢1449 Pecocx Kefr. 1. i. 5 Thre trowingis holdingis or 
Opiniouns. 1450-5 — Bk. of Faith i. § 2 (1688) 1 To 
followe the Determynations and the Holdingis of the 
Churche in mater of Feith. 185: J. Hinton Ze?. in Miss 
Hopkins Lif v. (1835) 84 A train of thought that has 
almost revolutionised my holdings. 

+5. The burden of a song. O6s. 

1598 Servingman's Comf. C, A song is to be song, the 
vndersong or holding whereof is, It is merrie in Haul, when 
Beardes wagges all. 1606 SHaxs. Ant. & C/. 1. vil. 117 
Then the Boy shall sing. The holding euery man shall beare 
[printed beate) as aud As his strong sides can volly. 

JII. 6. atirib. and Comb. Of or for holding. 

1593 SHaKs. 3 fen, V/, v. iv. 4 The Cable broke, the 
holding-Anchor lost. 1731 J. Tutt Horse-hocing Husb. 
xxii. (1733) 153 This Holding-Screw has a pretty broad 
Head. 1898 Daily News 15 Feb. 8/1 The car with its 
adjuncts was a marvel of holding capacity. _ b 

b. Holding-ground, a bottom in which an 
anchor will hold, anchorage ; also fg.; holding- 
note (Afus.), ‘a note sustained in one part while 
the others are in motion’ (Stainer & Barrett). 

1740 Wooproore in Hanway Trav. (1762) I, 1v. ix. 271 
There is three fathoms water, and a good holding ground. 
1774 Burney Hist, Aus, (1789) 1. v.58 Euclid tells us. .that 
sounds may be sustained in the same tone which we call a 
holding-note. 1839 Marrvat Phant, Ship xxiii, The anchor 
..dragged, from..bad holding-ground. 1849 Grots Greece 
un. 1, VI. 334 The assembly and the dikastery were Kleon‘s 
theatre and holding-ground. 


Holding, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 

1. That holds, in various senses (see the verb) ; 
retentive ; grasping ; tenacious. 

¢1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 70 
Nedys pat he take first a holdynge mete yn be ground of be 
stomake. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 49 He was free and 
liberall to straungers, and heard and holdyng from his 
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familiers and servauntes. 1681 CiteTuam Angler's Vade-m, 
iv. § 13 (1689) 42 It is... the most holding Bait of all other, 
1891 Field 19 Dec. 957/1 Fetlock deep in holding clay. 

2. farming. Applicd to animals ‘held’ or kept 
for breeding. Also e//ip/. as sb. = holding pig, etc. 
[In origin, attrib. use ol vb]. sb.] 

1547 I0ll of RK. Meese (Somerset Nlo.), My blacke sowe 
with v holdinge pigges. 1615 Markuam Lug. //ousew, 
(1660) 177 Holding Swine, which are onely to be preserved 
in g flesh. 1851 Frul. KR. Agric. Soc. X11. ur. 348 
Pasture, which is grazed hy the breeding cattle, or ‘holding 
stock’, 1853 /éid. XIV. u. 300 From the high rates of 
holding lambs, many farmers in season hogged the lambs. 

Hence Holdingly adv. rare. 

1375 Gloss. in Kel. pie & I. 8 Tenaciter, holdynglyche. 
1611 Cotcr., Fenacement, astly, cleaningly, holdingly. 

Ho'ld-out. [See Hotp v. 41 e.] (See quot.) 

1893 in Farmer Slang. 1894 Maskrnynr Sharps 4 Flats 
v.73 Lhe term ‘ Holdout ’is the name given toa mechanical 
contrivance, constructed with the object of enabling the 
card-sharper to ‘hold-out’, or conceal one or more cards, 
until he finds that they will be useful to him. 

Ho'ld-over. [Sce Horp v. 42.] a. Anauthor- 
ization grantcd by a bench of magistrates for the 
transfer of a publican’s licence to another person 
for the unexpired term till the next annual licensing 
session, b. U.S. A cell for the retention of 
prisoners awaiting trial, ¢. One who continues 
to hold an office alter his tern has expired. 

1888 Wine, Sp. § Beer 8 Mar. 174/1 The license became 
void, and being advised not to ask for a hold-over, the 
Company now applied to Special Sessions. 1888 Afissourt 
Republican 24 Keb, (Farmer), Wilson was released from 
the hold over, where he has been held since Irwin's death. 
1893 Good Gouernm, (N.Y.) 15 Aug. The obnoxious Re- 
publican hold-over still holds over. 

Hold-up. U.S. slang. [Sce Hoxp 2. 44¢.] 
a. One who robs by ‘holding np’ a traveller, train, 
ete.: sec Hotpyv.44¢. b. An instance of ‘ holding 
up’; a robbery committed in this manner. 

1885 /farper’s Mag. Apr. 695/2 Darkness... into which 
one ventured with grave apprehensions lest a ‘ hold-up’ 
might be in waiting for him. 1888 in Farmer Dict. Amer. 
{fle} was mortally shot by hold-ups, Tuesday night. 1896 
Boston (Mass.) Jrul. 29 Dec. 2/1 The prisoner confessed 
to a hold-up. ae Ibid. 16 Jan. 2/5 We are tired of reading 
in our papers nothing but hold-ups and killings. 

+ Holdur, crron. f, [feLpeR adv., .athcr. 

é 1400 Destr, Troy 2919 Holdur fen holynes happont so 
then, 

Hole (héul), s46. Forms: 1-5 hol, 4- hole; 
also 5-6 hoole, Sc. hoill, hoil(e, 6 hoollfe, 
whole, 6-7 hoale, 8-9 }orksh. dial. hoil. [OE. hol 
neut., inflected hol-e, hol-es, hol-u, a hollow place 
= OF ris., OS., OHG. (MIIG., MLG., MDn., Dn.) 
hol (Ger. hoki , orig. neuter of hol, Hoy. a., hollow, 
Also app. repr. OF, holh, Hortow sé., in its 
inflected forms 4ol-e, hol-es, (?) hol-u, which fall 
together with the corresp. forms of 4o/. (The OE. 
hole, holu, holum, usually referred to ho/, may 
cqually well belong to Aolh: see Sievers Ags. 
Grant, (ed. 3) § 242, Anm. 3, 43 and cf. inflexion 
of healh, sealh, wealh.) 

The uninflected /o/ retained short 9 in ME., and was 
normally written Hott (cf. OE. sceal, snxl, ME. shall, 
smatl); but in the inflected forms ho-le, ho-/es, etc. (whether 
from hol or holh), the o in open syllable was normally 
lengthened, giving ME. and mod. 4d/e, Adles. (In mod. 
Eng,, short o is further lengthened before //, giving mod. dial. 
héll (not distinguishable from Aé/e); in Sc. -6// becomes 
-o7wv, -owe, giving Aow, Howe, *hollow’.) OE. ols, like 
other words in -/h, -7k, was susceptible of twofold in- 
flexion, (1) with loss of 4, Ao/e, etc., (2) with consonant-ablaut, 
holze, holwe, etc. The former, as said above, fell together 
with the inflected forms of 4o/; the latter gave rise to ME. 
holwe, holewe, Hottow sé. and a, The development may be 


thus shown: 
OE. hol { uninfl, hol, ME. 461, mod. (dial.) 6/2, Sc. howle. 


ca eat es ie 


infl. kol-e 
wv holh tind. holw-e ,, holwe,, hollow. 


The senses, to a great extent, coincide or overlap; Aod/ a. 
and sb., Sc. Aow{e, are, in use, the northern equivalents of 
hollows; hole sb. has all the senses of Ao// (howe) sb. and 
hollow sb., with a fuller development of its own. In the 
15-16th c. Sc. spelling Ao7//, of is merely the graphic form of 
5; but in mod. Yorkshire Ao#/, the of is diphtbongal. ] 

I. A hollow place, cavity, excavation, etc. 

1. A hollow place or cavity in a solid body; a pit, 
cave, den, hiding-place in the earth; a deep place 
in a stream, pond, etc. 

946 Charter Edmund in Kemble Cod. Dipl. II. 423 To 
pam ealdan hole; of dam hole. axz000 Boeth. Aleér. ii. 
21 Me bas woruld szlda..on pis dimme hol dysine forladdon. 
c1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) ix. 29 [x. 9] And settad his digollice, 
swa swa leo ded of his hole. a@1225 St. Alarher. 10 He.. 
wened for to beoren mein to his balefule hole. ¢ 1290 S. Eng. 
Leg. 1. 83/75 In be north-side of pe toun in one olde roche 
hewas. He lai and darede out of ishole. 13.. £. £. AWit. 
P.C. 306 Out of pe hole bou me herde. @ 1400-50 Alexander 
4050 Haue 3e na houses ne na hames, ne holis in to bery? 
©1440 Promp, Parv.243/1 Hoole, or pyt yn an hylle, or other 
lyke(S. hole, or eryth), caverna. 14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wilcker 
722/35 Hee crupta, a hol inthe erthe. 1548 Hatt Chron, 
Edw. IV, 191 Whiche.. hid themselfes and lurked in dennes 
and wholes. J/bid., Hen. V'/1/, 134, With their swordes 
digged holes in the banke to clymme up, 1571 Sati, Pocms 
Reform. xxvi. 23 Zour fais wist not in what hoil yame to hyde. 
a 1605 MontGoMEaie Sonn. xxii. 11 3¢ sall not haif ane hoill 
ae heids to hyde. 1653 Watton A ng/er ii. 52 Go to the same 

ole, where.. you will finde floting neer the top of the water, 
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at leastadozenortwenty Chubs. 1657 R. Licon Bardadoes 
(1673) 41 Great Rocks. .so soft, as with your finger you ma 
bore a hole into it. 1756 VT. Hare Compl, Body Husé. 
wu. xix, 122 Digging a Hole in the Ground. 1836 Scotr 
Woodst. xxxiv, The head .. dinted a hole in the soil of six 
inches in depth. 1883 J.G. Woop in Sunday Mag. Nov. 
676/2 All rivers have some portions deeper than others, 
‘holes’ as we call them. 


b. An excavation made in the ground for habita- 


tion by an animal, as the fox or badger; a burrow, 

cgso Lindisf Gosp. Luke ix. 58 Foxas holas habbad 
{Rushw. G. Foxes holo habbas. Ags. G. Foxas habbad 
holu. Hatt.G. Foxas hebbed hole]. ¢1200 Vices § Virtues 
tor Hie {naddre] haued hire hol. c1az0o Bestiary 248 Of 
corn and of gres [de mire] haled to hire hole. 1375 Bar- 
Bour Bruce xix, The fox .. Lukit about sum hoill to se. 
1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 12 Reynart..wente..in to his 
hole, for maleperduys was ful of hooles, hier one hool and 
there an other. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 810 The 
Viper dead within her Hole is found. 1729 Swirt Let. fo 
Bolingbroke 21 Mar., To have done with the world .. if I 
could get into a better..and not die here in a rage, like a 
poisonedrat ina hole. 1792 OspaLpIston Brit. Sportsit. 40 
If you intend to dig the badger out ofhishole, 1885 Leisure 
Hour June 401 A snake-charmer’s music inducing a large 
cobra to leave its hole, i 

ce. A deep hollow or cavity in the surface of the 

body; e.g. an eye-socket. Cf. ARM-HOLE. 

c1300 Hazelok 1813 Pat pe rith eye Vt of pe hole made he 
fleye. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker §98/4 Nucéa, the hole of 
the polle. 1483 Cath. Angi. 187/2 An Hole in y’ nek, 
Srontinella. ¢1§32 Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 903 The 
holes under the armes, /es essed/es. 1638 SANDERSON Seo. 
(1681) II. rox We might have waited till our eyes had sunk 
in their holes. 1758 J.S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) §0 
That Part vulgarly called the Hole of the Neck. 

2. transf. ta. A secret place, a hiding-place ; 
a secret room in whitch an unlawful occupation is 
pursued; a place where unlicensed printing was 


carrted on, 

1483 Caté, Angl. 187/2 Au Hole, /atebra, latibuluim. 1660 
Peeyvs Diary 23 May, At a Catholique house, he was fain 
to lie in the priest's hole a good while. 1683 Moxon J/ecd. 
Fixerc. 380 Many Printers for Lucre of Gain have gone into 
Holes, and then their chief care is to get a Hole Private, 
and Workmen Trusty and Cunning to conceal the Hole, and 
themselves. 1688 R. Hotme Arsoury ui. 122/1 //oles, in 
Printing dialect is a place where privat Printing is used, 
viz. the printing of unlicensed Books or other Men's 
Coppies. 


. A dungeon or prison-cell; sfec. the name of | 


one of the worst apartments in the Counter prison 
tn Wood street, London. Cf. Buack-HoLE. QOdés. 


(exc. as a case of c.) 

1535 Lynpesay Satyre 1017 Wee haue gart bind him with 
ane poill, And send him to the theifis hoill. 1607 Heywoov 
Woman killedwith Kinda, Wks. 1874 I. 125 Heis deni‘de 
the freedome of the prison, Andin the hole is laide with men 
condemn'd. 1607 Wentw. Satu Puritan ui. F, But if ere 
wee clutch him againe, the Counter shall charmhim. Aaz. 
The hole shall rotte him. 1666 Preys Diary 2 July, He 
was clapped up in the Hole. 1678, 1722 Condemned hole 
{see ConDEMNED 3]. 1822 Nares s.v., We still hear of the 
condemned hole in Newgate. 

ce, A small dingy lodging or abode; a small or 
mean habitatton; an unpleasant place of abode; 
a term of contempt or dcprectation for any place. 
1616 W. Haic Let, 2 Aug. in J. Russell Haigs vii. (1881) 
156 Being innocent, it is a pity to smother me in this loath- 
some hole. @1700 DrvypeN (J.), How much more happy 
thou, that art content ‘To live within this little hole, than I 
Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly. 1726 Leon Designs 
Pref. 1/2 You expect a stately Palace, where you find 
nothing but an ill-contrived Hole. 1836 ‘I’. Hook G. 
Gurney III. 127 This house. .to me the horridest hole I ever 
was in. 1876 Geo. Exiot Dan. Der. ut. xxv, Grandcourt.. 
pronounced that resort of fashion a beastly hole, worse than 
Baden. 1889 J.S. Winter A/rs. Bob (1891) 3 Two hundred 
a year for a little hole I could not get my piano into. 

3. Jig. A position from whtch it is difficult to 
escape; a fix, scrape, mess. 

1760 C. Jonnston Chrysal (1764) 1. u. vit. 132, 1 should 
take great pleasure in serving you, and getting you out of 
this hole, 1762 Smotrett Sir L. Greaves xvi, | should be 
in a deadly hole niyself, if all my customers should take it in 
their heads to done nothing but water-gruel. a@18a5 Forsy 
Voc. E. Anglia, Ifole, a scrape..A man gets himself 
into a hole by taking a wrong step. 1882 Ouina Under 
2 Flags i. (1890) 6 I’m in a hole—no end of a hole; and 
I thought you'd help me. . 

4. technical, a. A hemispherical cavity into 
which a ball or marbles are to be got tn various 
games; esp. one of those into which the ball 
is driven at golf; hence, a point scored by thc 
player who drives his ball from one hole to another 
with the fewest strokes. 

1583 HottysanD Campo di Fior 129 We will playe at pit 
hole for nuttes. We will make a pitte hole, and there cast 
Our nuttes. 1808-18 Jamieson, Golf, goff, gous, a game in 
Scotland, in which hooked clubs are used for striking balls, 
stuffed very hard with feathers, from one hole to another. 
1890 Hutcuinson Golf (Badm. Libr.) 43 You are playing 
a match of, say, eighteen holes, and have reached the 
putting-green of the last hole. oe Park Golf § The size 
of the holes, as fixed by the laws of the game, is four and a 
quarter inches in diameter. 

b. Billiards, =Pocker. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury it. 262/2 The Holes in the four 
cornet and sides of the..Billiard Table. 1725 Cotton's 
Compl. Gamester (ed. 5) 151 At the four Corners of the 
(Bilhard] Table there are Holes, and at each side exactly 
in the Middle, one, which are called Hazards. 1778 C. 
Jones Hoyle's Games linpr. 19t He that stops either Ball, 
when Von y loses one; and if near the Hole, loses two. 

OL. V. 
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+ ¢. The narrow closed part or bag at the lower 
end of a trawl-net or other fishing net: =Cop sd.1 5. 
1630 in Deser. Thames (1758) 72 The third Part, which is 
the Hole or Cod, Inch and Quarter wet and dry. 
5. local U.S. @. An indentation or opening in 


the coast ; a small bay, a cove. 

1639 in Virginia Hist. Mag. (1895) 111, 31 Yf the shipps 
be p'mitted to goe at pleasure and ride in every hole as ts 
desired by them. 1748 H. Exits Hudson's Bay 149 This 
{flag] was to be raised at a good anchoring place called Five- 
Fathom Hole. 1807 C. W. Janson Stranger in Amer. 390 
Tobacco is. .conveyed then down the river to Hobbs’ Hole, 
where ships in the European trade lie ready to receive them. 

b. A grassy valley surrounded by mountains. 

6. =Hott, Hotp (sé.2) of a ship. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 187/2 An Hole, .. columbar est nanis. 
1678 Marvett Growth Popery 11 The Hole of some 
Amsterdam Fly-boat. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) 
H iij b, The pointers. .are. .fixed across the hole diagonally. 
1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 97 Abaft the main hole. 

II. A perforatton, and connected senses. 

7. An aperture passing through anything ; a per- 
foration, opening. 

¢ 725 Corpus Gloss. 1900 Spiramcentum, hol. c¢ race Trin, 
Coll. Hom. 201 We..cumed to be stone, be haued fif hole 
narewe, pat is..his holie fif wunden. c1ago Beket 1144 in 
S. Eng. Leg. 1.139 Poru3 pe churche he made an hol. ¢ 1375 
Se. Leg. Saints, Ninian go05 Ane alde coble pare he fand, 
pat mony hoilis in it had. c1q00 Destr. Troy 13501 Hit 

appit hym in hast the hoole for to fynd Of the cave. 14.. 
Voc, in Wr.-Wialcker 627/12 Pe hoole of a prevay, gusphis, 
@1§29 SKELTON Alerrie T. in Shaks. Fest Bk. (1864) 11. 21 
What shall those hoales serue for?.. holes to look out to see 
thy enemyes. 1674 tr. sthartiniere’s Voy, North. C. 85 
A top the House. .there is a hole or window left for light to 
come in, 1687 Lom. Gaz. No. 2218/4 A new fashionable 
Suit..gold frost Buttons, and gold Holes. 1773 Cook's Voy. 
in Hawkesworth Voy. II. 332 A musket was fired. .which 
fortunately struck the boat..and made two holes in her side. 
1896 Siscs 16 Dec. 5/2 The service bullet was found to 
have drilled clean holes, and .. the hole of exit was little, if 
any, larger than the hole of entry. 
pe 1611 Bipre 77ansl, nde If there be any hole left 
for cauill to enter. 

8. The orifice of any organ or part of the body. 

¢1340 Cursor M7. 528 (‘Trin.) Seuen holes hab mannes heed 
euen., ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxii. 100 pai hafe in steed of 
paire mouth a lytill hole. ¢ 1475 Pict, Voce. in WrWiilcker 
qi? 8 Hee artcria, the hole of the throt. 1486 Bk, St, A léans 
3} b, The Hoolis in the hawkes beke bene callede the Nares. 
1530 Patscr. 232/1 Hole that swete or heres cometh ont at, 
pore. 1607 Torpsett Four-f. Beasts (1658) 223 There are 
seven crosse ribs in his neck, and seven from his reins to his 
hole, 1615 Crooxr Badly of Afan 611 A Membrane where- 
with the hoale of the eare is stopped. 1687 A. Lovett tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. 1. 117 The hole of the Nostril full round. 

9. fg. A flaw, fault, ground for blame. Usually 
in phr. fo pick a hole or holes in something ; formerly 
also to find ( pick, make) a hole in a person's coat, 

1553 1. Witson R4ef. (1580) 98 The Lawiers lacke no 
cases... Is his Lease long .. Then (qt* he) let me alone with 
it, I will find a hole in it. 1599 Suaks. A/en. V, ui. vi. 88 
If I finde a hole in his Coat, { willtell him my minde. 1648 
Neepuam Plea for Ning 21 Every ambitious popular person 
would be ready to pick holes in their Coates, to bring them 
into disfavour of the People. 1682 Woon Life 10 Feb, 
\O. H.S.) Ill. 4 If they did not appeare, there might sone 
hole be picked in their charter. 1789 Burns Cafi. Grose's 
Peregrin. i, If there's a hole in a’ your coats, I rede you 
tent 1t. 1871 Miss Mutock Farr France i. 4 We do not 
go to visit a neighbour, in order to pick holes in him and 
his establishment. 1894 Asfects AMlod. Oxford 93 Any one 
can pick holes in the University system of teaching and 
examination. : 

+10. a. An old game in whtch balls were rolled 
through little cavities or arches; called also Pigeor- 
hole, Troll-madam, Trunks. Cf. NINE-HOLES,. 


b. An old game of cards. 

1611 Corcr., Trou Afadamic, the Game called Trunkes, or 
the Hole. 16a1 ip Tayior (Water P.) Afotto Wks. (1630) 
54/2 Ruffe, slam, Trump, noddy, whisk, hole, Sant, New-cut. 
1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 178 Another game called 
holes was occasionally played. 

TIT. 11. Phrases. 70 make a hole (’n anything): 
to use up, or cause the loss of, a constderable 
amount of anything; to create a loss. 4 round 
peg (or man) in a square hole (and vice versa): 
one whose situation does not fit his spectal apti- 
tudes. Zo pick a hole or holes in: see sense 9. 
To take (something) @ hole lower: to take down, 
humiltate, humble. Cf. Burron-HoLE 1 b, 

tsgor Lyty Eady. uu. iit, He hath taken his thoughts 
a hole lower, and saith. .he will vaile bonet to beautie. 1611 
Corer., //umilié, humbled ..taken a hole lower. 1617 
Morvson //i2. 11. 183 To lay five hundred of your best men 
on the earth, which losse will make a great hole in your 
Armie. 16a5 Burces Pers. Tithes 75 It will make a greater 
hole in thy conscience, then it can in thine estate by parting 
with it. 1706 Mrs. Ray in Lett. Lit, Alen (Camden) 208 
Mr. Ray did not leave £40 a year..out of which taxes, 
repairs, and quit-rent make a great hole. 1887 Sfecfator 
26 Mar. 412/2 An average daily consumption of four glasses 
.. makes a hole in the income of the working class. a@ 1895 
Lo. C. E. Pacet Antodsog. iii, (1896) 72 The Admiralty 
would not rescind their orders, so we were a round man in 
a square hole, and wice versed. . 

IV. 12. azrib. and Comd.,as a. attrtb. (sense 4a) 
hole game, play; b. objective, as hole-cutter, -dig- 
ber, -digging, -picking, piercing, -slopper ; &. loca- 
ttve, as hole-breeder, -builder, -creeping sb. and adj.; 
hole-creeper, a sneaking thief; d. hole-board, 
-man, -stitch (see quots.). 


HOLE. 


1874 Knicut Dict. Alech., Compass-board, the *hole-boara 
of the loom for fancy weaving. It is an upright board of 
the loom through which pass the neck-twines, F. A. 
Knicut Sy Leafy Ways 155 The kingfisber, another *hole- 
breeder. 1891 Daily News 16 Feb. 5/1 Her eggs..are 
white, like those of most *hole-builders. 1462 in Scrope 
Hist, Castle Combe (1852) 323 Communis *holecreppar an- 
serum et porcellorum tenentium, 1638 Forp Fazcies i. 
ili, The page, that *hole-creeping page. 1852 Scrore Hist. 
Castle Combe 235 He qualified himself..by ‘hole-creeping ’ 
after his neighbours’ geese and pigs. 1897 Iestm. Gaz. 
giddans 8/3 Drillers and *hole-cutters. 1876 Preece & 

WEWRIGHT Telegraphy 188 To guide the “bole-diggers in 
the event of the marks..having been removed. /did. 189 
*Hole-digging.. for a telegraph pole. 1895 Weston. Gaz. 
6 May 7/2 There is all the difference .. between the stroke 
and the *hole game fat golf}, and at least a score of men 
have some chance. 1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour (1861) II. 
447 The *holeman, who goes into the cesspool. 1801 C. 
GapspeN in F. Adams’ Wks. (1854) IX. 580 That his public 
actions may be judged of .. without any captious *hole- 
picking, 1889 LinsKitt Golf ili. (1895) 13 Besides ‘ *hole 
play’, which involves playing a succession of small matches 
from hole to hole round the links, there is also what is called 
‘score play’. 1882 Caucreitp & Sawarp Dict. Needlework 
253/2 “Hole Stitch, a stitch used in Pillow Lace making, to 
form holes or small round spots in the centre of the thick 
parts of a pattern. 1794 Wotcorr(P. Pindar) Wés, II. 85 
A neighbouring town. . Begg'd him to be their tinker—their 
“hole-stopper. 

Hole (hol), v.! Forms: 1 holian, 3 holien, 
4-5 hoole(n, 7 hoale, Sc. hoile (07=0), 4— hole. 
(OE. hofian to hollow out, excavate=OHG. holén, 
Goth, hulén, f. hol-, Hou a.) 

I. To make a hole. 

1. trans. To hollow out; to make a hole or 
cavity in; to perforate, pierce. 

c1000 EER fo. II. 162 Da zebrodra.. semetton done 
clud da iu, swetende; and hi da hwethweza holodon. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6836 Pe wal pey 
holede. ¢1440 /’ romp. Parv. 243/1 Holyn, or boryn (?. 
hoolen, or make hoolys), cava, herforo, terebro, 1578 LYTE 
Dodoens vt. \viii.746 Before they be holed or pearsed. 1648 
Markuam //ouscw. Gard. Ww. x. (1668) 77, I use.. a piece 
of wood hoal'd. 1864 Standard 29 Nov. 3/3 She {the ship] 
has holed her bottom, 1890 Ties 27 Dec. 9/1 Some 80 
miles of the route already holed [for clean posts]. 

b. To make holes in (the earth) tn agriculture ; 
to dibble; to dig trenches for planting sugar- 
canes. 

1756 P, Browne Pamaica 130 You begin to hole and con- 
tinue to open the ground gradually. 1842.Orprrson Creod. 
i. 5 Occasionally ‘holing ' his neighbours’ fields. 1890 F777. 
Soc. Arts 15 Aug. 827/2 Preliminary to the all-important 
Pa enesie step in coffee culture, that of transplanting, is 
*holing’. 

2. To sink (a shaft), drive (a tunnel) through. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 13 We design to hole our 
Pit. 1816 Cérron, in Aun, Reg. 129 The Tunnel. .was, after 
thirteen years’ incessant labour, holed..with great accuracy. 
1870 Daily News 30 Nov., Next week this shaft will be 
holed to the roo fathom level. 

3. Afining. To undercut (the coal) tn a seam so 
as to release it from tlte other strata. 

1829 Guover //ist, Derby 1. 58 A set of colliers, called 
holers, who begin in the night and hole or undermine all 
the bank or face of the coal. 1861 Terple Bur Mag. III. 
137 The collier a hundred fathoms down. .holing under the 
coal, 1867 W. W. Smytu Coal & Coal-Mining, In break- 
ing down or getting the coal, the first operation is to bench, 
kirve, or hole it along the bottom of the seam. 

4. intr. To make a hole or holes; to dtg. Esp. 
in A/ining: to make a hole ¢hrough from one 
working to another. 

a1azg Ancr, RK. 130 Pe mid hore lustes ne holied nout 
aduneward, ase dod pe uoxes. 1303 R. Brunne Hanadl. 
Syne 10736 Pys mynur .. wro3t on a day, and holed yn be 
hyl. 1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 46 They frequently 
hole, or cut through from one Board to another. 1890 
Melbourne Argus 29 May 9/8 From the bottom of the work- 
ings they sank 7 ft...and holed through to the crosscut. 

II. To put or go tnto a hole. 

5. trans. To put into a hole; to put in prison ; 
to plant (sugar-canes) in holes or trenches. 

1608 Mippreton Alad Iiorld w. v, She could not endure 
the sight of a man, forsooth, but run and hole herself pre- 
sently, 1618 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Waterman's Suit Wks. 
(1872) 14 So their prodigal sons are holed in some loathsome 
jail. 1828 Craven Dial. s.v., ‘Yo hole a person’, to send 
him to gaol. 1866 Morning Star 27 Sept. 4/5 To work 
hard in holing canes or in throwing out trenches. 

8. spec. in Golf, Billiards, Bagaielle. To drive 
(the ball) into a hole or pocket. Also #0 hole oud. 

1803 Mary Cuartton IWife & Mistress I. 264 He con- 
trived to hole both white and red ball at the next stroke. 
1819 Rees Cycl. s.v. Billiards, Wf the striker holes his 
adversary’s ball, or forces it over the table, or on a cushion 
.. he loses two points. 1857 Chambers’ Inform. I. 693/2 
(Golf) ‘The best cluh for holing out the ball. 1880 oy’'s 
Own Bk. 633 Bagatelle..The object. .is to ‘hole’ the balls. 
1883 Standard 16 Nov. 5/2 The number of strokes he 
requires to take before ‘holeing’ the ball [at golf]. 1891 
Golf Rules No. 35 in Linskill Golf (1895) 45 If tbe ball 
Test against the flag-stick when in the hole, the player 
shall be entitled to remove the stick, and, if the ball fall in, 
it shall be considered as holed out in the previous stroke. 

b. absol. Golf. To drive the ball into a hole. 

risa Cornh. Mag. Apr. 492 The deadly accuracy with 
which they approach the hole, and ‘hole out’, as it is called. 
1886 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit, Sports 754/2 He who succeeds in 
holeing in fewer strokes than his opponent wins that hole. 

c. Golf. To drive the ball into (a hole). 

1894 West. Gaz. 29 7/1 Mr. W._T. Griffin holed 


nape ‘ 
the eighth bole of the..links—1oo yards—in one. 
DP) 


HOLE. 


J. intr. To go into a hole. 
to a hole for hibernation. 

1614 B. Joxson Barth. Fair tv. iv, Let him hole there. 
1625 — Staple of N,v. i, Wi’ your worming braine. . Which 
I shall see you hole with very shortly: A fine round head, 
when those two lugs are off, To trundle through a pillory. 
1688 SHADWELL S77, Alsatia v. i, The rogue is hol’d some: 
where, 1828 Craven Dial., [/ole, to earth as a fox. 1878 
Scribner's Mag. XV. 303/1 The fox .. has run to earth, or, 
as we have it, ‘has holed? 1890 L. C. D' Ove -Volches 70 
It was getting time for the bears to ‘hole-up’. 


+ IIL. 8. zxtr. To become full of holes. Ods. 

1611 Cotcr., Se Troné'r, to hole, to grow full of holes. 

+ Hole, v.2 Olds. Forins: 1 hélian, 3 holen. 
(OE. kélian, cogn. with Goth, Ad/én to treat with 
violence; cf. OMG, Auolanto deceive.) a. trans. 
To oppress. b. zz¢ér. To commit oppression. 

c1000 Lamb. Ps, exviiili). 121 (Bosw.) Ne sele du me 
holiendum me [Vulg. calumnniantibus me). ¢ 1200 ORMIN 
9319 Patt holebb o pe laghe leod, & rippepp henim & rivfe}. 

Hole, -ful, -ly, -some, etc., the common early 
(and etymological) spelling of WHOLE, etc. 

Hole: see Hott a., Heve v1, Heb. 


Ho'le-and-co'rner, aj. phy. Done or hap- 
pening in a ‘hole and corner’, or place which ts 
not public ; secret, private, clandestine, under-hand. 


Contemptuously opposed to ‘public’ or ‘ open ’. 

1835 Foxsianqur Eng, under 7 Administ, (1837) 111. 205 
Hole-and-corner meetings are got up to speak the voice 
of the nation. 1839 StonruouseE A xrholmge 77 Any manu- 
facturer of the hole and corner political petitions of the 
present day. 1862 H. Kixcstey Ravenshoe V1). 55 Tell 
me at once what this hole-and-corner work means, 1878 
S. Watrote fist. Eny, 1. vi. 600 The Queen's friends de- 
clared that the King’s supporters were ‘ hole-and-corner’ 
men. 1883 Brack Shandon Bells i, 

Hence Hole-and-cornerism, hole-and-corner 


action; a system of secret procedare. 

1873 Daily News 7 Nov. 5/4 The real.. conduct of French 
politics at the present moment is by hole-and-cornerism. 

Holed (hold), pp/. a. [f. Wonev.! or 5b. +-ED.] 
Having a hole or holes; pierced, perforated. 

1481 Caxton Dialogues (E.E.T.S.) 34/10 Everard the 
upholster can well stoppe a mantel hooled. 1548-77 Vicary 
Anat. ix. (1888) 74 Euery Spondel is holed on euery side. 
¢1611 Cuarman /ézad nn. 686 His men yet pleased their 
hearts With throwing of the holed stone. 1645 RUTHERFORD 
Tryal & Tri. Faith (1845) 238 His dead, and holed, and 
torn hody. 1885 Garden 10 Oct. 367/2 Holed peach leaves. 

b. //oled-stone, a perforated stone considered to 


be a monument of prehistoric times. 

1769 BORLASE Antig. Cornwall (ed. 2) 178 The middle 
stone,.hasa large hole.. whence it is called the Mén an Tol 
(in Cornish holed stone), 1851 Buicut Week af Land's 
End 19 Holed-stone near Bolleit. 1879 Mtss A. W. Buck- 
LAND in Jrul. Anthrop. Instit. 1X. 153, I never heard of 
libations being poured through these Cornish holed-stones. 

Holeless (houl,lés),a.  [f. Hone sé. + -Less.] 
Withont a hole or holes. 

1887 Bicycl. News 17 Sept. 3387/2 The week's washing .. 
hung in spotless but not holeless purity. 

Holely, erron. f. Hoey a. 

Holer (héular). [f. Mone v1 + -rr'.}J One 
who makes a hole; sfec. the collier who ‘holes’ 


or undercuts a coal-seam. 

182g [see Hote v.! 3). 1873 Ecto 22 Sept. 2/2 The 
‘Holers’, chiefly boys of about seventeen or eighteen, can 
earn from 5s. to 6s. per day. 1891 Ludous Commission 
Gloss., //oler’s Day or Stint, the measure of undercutting, 
undermining, or curving a length of seam. 

Holer, var. of HoLtour Ods. 

+ Holet. Ods. [f. Hoxe sd. +-E7. 
grafet 2 little grove, Arccet thicket.] 

1. A little hole; a small cave. 

¢ 1380 Wyc.ir IVs, (1880) 322 Siche placis of newe ordris 
shulden he fled as fendis holetis. a1440 Pr. Life Alex. 
(ALS. Lincoln A, i. 17 Mf. 30) (Halliw.) In thir holettez duelle 
we alwaye, and in thir caves. ¢1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 
93 O thou edder. . tornynge hyder and thyder by a thousande 
holettes and halkes. 

2. A hut, cot, tent, tabernacle; = HILET. 

€1380 Wycur Ser, Sel. Wks. II. 281 Bishopis of be 
olde lawe .. entriden..in to a litil holet pat was be west 
part of be tahernacle. c1450 Sf. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1285 
Hirdes holetts [Pastorum tuguria (Bede)) sowe he bare. 

Holethnic, Holetrous : see Hoto-. 

Holewe, obs. form of Hottow. 

Holewort (héelwoit). ([Lyte’s ad. Ger. hol- 
wurz.} = HoLLowwort; exteuded by Lyte to 


another species of Corydalis. 

1578 Lyte Dodoexs ui. ii. 316 The roote whiche is holowe 
within is called in Germanie Holwurtz, that is to say in 
English Holowe roote, or Holewurt. 1863 [see Hottow- 
wort]. 1866 Treas. Bot., Holewort, Corydatis bulbosa. 

Holey (héeli), a. Forms: 4-7 holy, hollie, 
-y, 5-6 hooly, (6 ervon. holely), 7— holey. [f. 
Hote sé.+-y. (The ¢ is retained, to distinguish it 
to the eye from Hoty a,)] Full of holes. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. xxi. (Bodl. MS.), Thei 
[stars] beh rounde in substaunce..nou3t holou3 nober holly 
in be vtter partie. 1ss1-z Act 5 4 6 Edw. VI,c 686 Yf 
.. Clothe ., happen .. to be full of holes mylbrack or to he 
hollie [Raghead bolely). 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxv. 177 
Leaues..holy, as though they had bene eaten with Locustes, 
Paulmers or Snayles. 1637 Rutnerrorp Let, to Ld. 
Lowdoun 10 Sept., An old hollie and threed-bare garment. 
1818 J. Brown Psyche 127 ’Tis just as holey as a crumpet. 
1875 Jowett Plato, Gorgias Introd. 11. 287 Fools are 
supposed to be carrying water to this vessel in a holey sieve. 


Llole up, to retire 


Cf. OE. 
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b. Holey (erron. holy; dollar, a Spanish dollar '! 


ont of which a dumphad been punched (see Dump 
sb.2 b), formerly current in parts of Anstralia. 

1857 D. Bunce Austral. Remin. 59 Our first change for a 
pound consisted of two dumps, two ole dollars, one Spanish 
dollar, one French coin [etc.). 1883 .Wusnison. Chron. Ser. 
ut. IL. 119 These coins popularly called ‘holey dollars’ are 
extremely scarce. 

Holgh, hol3, hoth, obs. ff. Hottow. 

Hohi, holie, obs. ff. Horny a. Holibut: see 
Harrct. Holick, obs. form of WHOLLY. 

Holidam(e, early form of Haipom, still used 
in edd. of Shakspere. 

Holiday he'lide!), 55. Forms: a. 1 héligdegz, 
héli-deiz, 3 halidei, //. helidawes, 4-5 hali- 
dai, -daie, -day, -daye, //. halydawes, 4-6 
halyday 5 haleday), 5-6 hallidai,-day. &. 4 
holidai, 4- holiday ; (also 5-9 holyday, 6 holie, 
hollie daie, holydaie, holy daie, daye, 6-7 
holliday, -e, hollyday, -daie, holy-day, holy 
day, 7 holedaye, holidaie. [Olk. hdligdeg 
(dat. pl. Adligdagum), found beside the uncoin- 
pounded Adlzz diz in two words (dat. pl. Adlsum 
dagum,. Inthe combined form OF. ¢ instead of 
being rounded to ME. 6, was shortened to @ 

cf, HWatiow, IIattowmas, 1[ALiput, HaALtpom), 
giving halidai, halliday, used till 16th ec But 
the uncombined form was iu concurrent use, and 
became iriore freqnent as the distinction in signifi- 
cation between sense 1 and sense 2 became more 
marked, until, in the 16th c., holy day or holy- 
day became the usual form in sense 1. About 
the same time holiday \Aolliday', with o short, 
being a later combinatiun and shortcning of 
holy day, tare in late ME., took the place of the 
earlier haliday, which however remained in the 
northern dialects, where also (esp. in Scotland) the 
uncombined form was haly day. 

lt is thus difficult to divide Aoliday and holy.day in sense 1. 
Under this article are included the combined forms Aadiday, 
holiday; the uncombined forms, as well as those in which 
the vocalization shows that the word was analyzed, are 
treated under Hoty-pay. But the habits of medizval 
scribes as to the combination or separation of the elements 
of compounds were so irregular, and the treatment of the 
matter by modern editors is so uncertain, that many ME. 
instances might be placed under either article.} 

1. A consecrated day, a religious festival. 
usually written Hony-pay, q.v. 

a. ¢950 Lindis/. Gosp. Mark iii. 2 Hueder on halizgdazum 
szexemde [Aushw. G.zif he halzes dagesgzizemde]. 1035 
Laws of Cnut u. ¢. 45 (Schmid) Be hali-<dxizes freolse. 
De die dominica et festis observandis. a12zz5 Ancr. R. 
18 Sif hit is halidei..sigged Pater Noster. /édid. 24 Ine 
werkedawes, heihte & twenti Pater Nosters; ine helidawes, 
forti, a1300 Cursor Af. 6473 Hald pou wel pin halidai. 
1362 Lanct. ?, PL A. vu. 22 Pei holdeb not heore haly. 
day [B. halidayes, C. halydaies} as holy churche [. holi- 
cherche, C, holychurche] techeb. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Afiller's 
T. 154 This Absolon..Gooth with a Sencer on the haliday. 
1426 AupeLay Poems 6 In clannes kepe 3our haleday. 
¢ 1440 Promp. Pary, 222/2 Walyday (XK. halliday), festivitas. 
¢14§0 Myrc 203 Aske the banns thre halydawes. 1481 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 28 Goo to chirche, faste and kepe 
your halydayes. 1530 Parscr. 228/2 Halyday, /este. 

B. 21375 Cursor MM. 11929 (Laud) Hyt fille vpon an 
holiday Pat Sabot hight in Iewis lay. 1393 Laxct. P. Pi. 
C. vin. 226 Hold wel byn halyday [A/S. 3. 218 (a 1400) 
halt pyn holidai}. ¢ 1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 778/1 
Hoc festum, a bholyday. 1526 Tixpace Acts xx. 6 After 
the ester holidayes. 1ss1-2 dct 5 §& 6 Edw. VI, c. 3 
(title), An Acte for the keping of Hollie daies and Fastinge 
dayes. 1661 Bp. Nicnotson Catech. Pref. (1686) 8 En- 
joined on the Lord's day, and every holiday to be done hy 
every rector. 1782 PriestLey Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1v. 336 
Pagan festivals [were changed] into Christian holidays. 
1844 LincarD Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. vii. 288 The Sun- 
days came round weekly; other holidays came yearly. 
1873 Sir R. Puitumore £ce/. Laz 1037 Fish carriages.. 

hall be allowed to pass on Sundays or hclidays. 

2. A day on which ordinary occupations (of an 
individual or a community) are suspended; a day 
of exemption or cessation from work ; a day of 
festivity, recreatiou, or amusement. (In early use 


not separable from 1.) 

a, a1300 Cursor M. 12276 Iesus went him for to plai 
Wit childir on an halidai. 1478 W. Paston, Jr. in ?. Lez. 
No. 824 III. 237 One for the halydays..and a nothyr for 
the workyng days. 1495 4cf11 Hen. VII, c. 22 § 3 That 
noe artificer.. working but the half day take no wagis but 
for the half day. and nothing for y° halyday. 

B. 1540 HveveEtr. Vives? /ustr. Chr. Wom. 1. v. (R.) On 
some working daies doe likewise,..specially if there bee 
any long space betweene the holly-daies. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach's Husb, 1. (1586) 113, Doo you not knowe 
that it is holliday, a day to dance in, and‘make mery at the 
Ale house? 1601 Cornwa tyes Ess. u. xxvi. (1631) 3 Life 
heing like a Prentises holy day. 1601 Suaxs. Ful. C. 1. i. 2 
Hence: home you idle Creatures, get you home: Is this 
a Holiday? 1782 Cowper Gilpin 8 Though wedded we 
have been These twice ten tedious years, yet we No 
holiday haveseen. 1818 Byron Cé. Har. tv. cxli, Butcher’d 
to make a Roman holiday. 188: Trottore Ayala's Angel 
I1J. 88 Glomax thought that Tony had been idle, and had 
made a holiday of the day from the first. ; 

b. collect. pl. or sing. A time or period of cessa- 
tion from work, or of festivity or recreation; a 
vacation, (See also BLIND MAN’S HOLIDAY.) 

a, 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Knit. 1049 Er pe halidayez holly 


Now 


HOLILY. 


were halet out of toun. c1qz0 /’adlad. on J1ush. 1. 176 
Necessite nath neuere halyday. 1573 G. Harvey Letter. 
6k, 27 In the hallidais he tooke a iurni into the cuntri, 

B. 1639 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1552) 40 With sluggers 
or unhardye persons, it is always holy daye. 1546 J. ris. 
woop /’ rev. (1867) 83 Lightly he lay de hir vp for hollie daies. 
1647 Cranennon //ist. Hed, 1. § 119 The Christmas holidays 
giving more leave and license to ait kinds of people. a 1652 

SROME QOucene’s Each. & it Wks. 1873 111. 469 To make 
my rest of life all holidayes. 1806-7 J. iuesronn AMiseries 
‘ium. Life (1826) 1. v, My youngest boy, ‘lom, now at 
home for the holidays. 1825 SoutHey in Life (1849 I. 153 
Blair spent one summer holidays with his mother Lady 
Mary, at Spa. 1863 Miss Tuackeray £dizaleth (1867! 166 
Will Dampier. went year by year to scramble his holiday 
away up and down mountain sides. 

c. Cessation from work; festivity; recreation. 
To make holiday, to cease from work, to take 


a day’s recreation. 

15926 /ilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 72 We shall,.rest & 
make holyday for this tyme. 1§9z Warner 4/6, Arig. vt 
xlit. (1612) 204 Hl therefore might it boode at her to make 
our lolly-day. 1600 Duxker Gent. Craft Wks. 1873 I. 
47 Jlam... Vets play. JYane. I cannot liue hy keeping 
holliday. 1714 Rowe Jane Shore (M.) When my approach 
has made a little holyday. 1886 /'ad/ Mall G. 13 Aug. 
1/1 Men of business seat themselves in the railway carriages, 
bent on holiday. 

+d. Phr. Zo speak holiday, to use choice lai- 
guage, different from that of ordinary life. Cf. 
holiday English, holiday terms in 4. Obs. 

1598 Suaks. A/erry IV. m1 ii. 69 He writes verses, hee 
speakes holliday, he smels April and May. 

3. collog. Naut. A spot carelessly left uncoated 
in tarring or painting; see also quot. 1882. 

1785 Grose Dict, Vulg. T. s. v., A holiday is any part of 
a ship's bottom, left uncovered in paving in 1840 R. Fi 
Dasa Bef. Mast vii. 18 Ile only thinks of ieaving no 
1882 Jaco Dial. Cormv., 


holidays (places not tarred). 
‘Don't leave 


Tolidays, parts left untouched in dusting. 
any holidays.’ 

4. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. or as adj. Of, 
belonging to, or used on, a holiday; befitting a 
holiday, festive, gay, sportive; superior to the 
ordinary workaday sort, as Aoliday clothes, terms, 
English. Sometimes (esp. formerly of persons): 
Suited only to a holiday; not cngaged in, or not 
fitted for, serious actidn; dainty; idle, trifling. 
Comé. + holidayman, -woman, a man or woman 
taking a holiday, an idler or trifler. 

¢ 1440 Jacob's Well (E.. E.T. S.) 136 Comoun strumpettes, 
hasardourys, & such obere, & hz iyday-wenlen lbid. 
196 Pou pat hast getyn guod he haly-day werkyng, haly- 
day chaffaryng, be false othys, be false dyscey3tes. 1548 
Unvate Lrasm. Par, Luke x. 105, Although they seme as 
holidayemenne, to repose theymselfes from all corporal! busi- 
nesse. 1589 Pafpe w. /atchel (1844 20 Put on your night 
cap, and your holiday English. 1594 Greens & Lopce 
Looking Glasse Wks. (Rtldg.) 125/1 She will call me rascal, 
rogue, runagate [etc.]. and these be but holiday-terms. 1 
Snaxs. Merry W. u. i. 2 What, haue scap'd Loue-letters in 
the holly-day-time of my beauty, and am !| now a subiect 
for them? 1600 — 4. VY. 4.1. ut 14 They are but burs.. 
throwne vpon thee in holiday-foclerie. 1600 SuRFLET 
Countrie Farme 837 More fit for holidaie men, milke sops, 
and cowards. 1610 SuHaks. Jeni, 1. it. 30 Not a_holiday- 
foole there but would giue a peece of siluer. 1676 Wycner- 
ney J. Dealer iu. i, Prithee, don't look like one of our 
Holyday Captains now-a-days. 1695 Poor Kolin's Alm. 
in brand Pop. Antig. (1870) Il. 352 A Holy-day Wife, all 
play and no work. 1701 Anvison Switzer/and Wks. 1721 
II. 173 Their holy-day cloaths go from Father to Son, and 
are seldom worn out. 1765 Foote Commissary u. Wks, 
1799 II. 29 Them holiday terms wou'd not pass in my shop. 
1820 W. fooxe tr. Lucian 1. 558 Put on holiday-looks and 
pretend to be merry. 1836 Emerson Aafure i. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 143 Nature is not always tricked in holiday 
attire. 1838 Lytton Adsce 13, I must give you a holiday 
task to learn while I am away. 

b. objective, as holiday-keeper, -keeping. -maker, 
-making ; locative, as holiday-rejoicing adj. 

1807-8 W. Irvinc Salmag. (1824) 369 Holiday-loving 
rogues. 1859 Chambers’ Bk. of Days 16 May 1. 643 The 
holyday-maker and his partner. 1890 Daily News 8 Apr. 
6/2 The streets were thronged with holiday keepers. 1896 
Ibid, 3 Feb. 8/4 To say nothing of the loss from holiday- 
keeping. ; 

Hence Holiday v. zfr., to take a holiday; to 
go on a pleasure-excursion; whence Ho'lidayer, 
a holiday-maker. Ho-lidayish a., of a character 
befitting a holiday, festive. Holidayism, the 
practice of making heliday, devotion to holidays. 

1869 Contemp. Rev, X11. 629 The hero .. meets an artist 
. likewise *holidaying. 1871 Carve in Mrs. C.'s Lett. IL. 
311 Craik fiom Belfast..was here holidaying. 1887 Pall 
Wall G. 29 Dec. 5 The prospective bridegroom holidays in 
Scotland for three weeks. 1886 Birmingham Weekly Post 
7 Aug. 4/6 We hear. .that many *holidayers spend their time 
in suburban public-houses. 1886 Gd. It ords 247 Some more 
or less..*holidayish kind of work. 1€86 Lewis in Pop. Set. 
Alonthly XXX. 708 Under the working of the civil law .. 
Sunday has tended and must tend to *holidayism. 

Holie, obs. form of Hety, WHOLLY. 

+ Holihede. 04s. Forms: see Hoiy a. 
Hoty a. +-hede, -HEAD.] Holiness. , 

41300 Cursor AM. 1439 No moght han help na hali-heid 
[v.7r. hali-hede, halihede, holy hede]. /é/d. 2330 Fild of 
trout[h] and haly-hede. 1340 lyen5. 247 Guode men pet 
ledeb lif of angel an erpe be hire holyhede. 

Holihock, obs. form of HottyHock. 


Holily (hoelili), adv. Forms: see HoLy a. 
[£ Hoty a.+-Ly¥2.] 


[f. 


HOLIMONTH. 


1. In aholy manner ; with sanctity or devoutness. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 15920 Forr all batt tatt tess halili3 & daffti3- 
like hemm ledenn. /éid@. 17282 To spellenn halijlike, and 
ec To wirrkenn hallshe tacness. 1340 dyend. 74 Po pet .. 
lokep holyliche hare herten, 1382 Wyctir 1 7hess. ii. 10 
How hoolily, and iustli, and withouten querel.. we weren. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Merch. T. 211 And lyue in chastitee ful 
holily. ¢34s0 Mirour Saluacitoun 977 Hire sawle with- 
inne woke than fulle halily. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 58h, As longe as a persone is holyly occupyed, so 
longe he prayeth. 1605 SHAKs. A/acé. 1. Vv. 22 What 
thou would’st highly, That would’st thou holily. 1954 
Epowarps Freed, Wil/ w. vii. 236 ‘Io act holily and wisely 
in the highest possible Degree. 1894 Athenzum 3 Mar. 
276/3 With an eloquent impulsiveness hecoming their holily 
emotional themes. 


2. Sacfedly, scrupulously, inviolably ; solemnly. 


Now rare or Ods. 

€ 1374 CHaucer Boeth. 11. pr. x. 70 (Camb. MS.) See now 
how pou mayst proeuen holyly and with-owte corupcion 
this bat I haue seyd. 1548 Uba.t, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 
v. (R.), But I wil haue matrimony obserued more holyly & 
vndefyledly among them that professe the new lawe. 1577- 
87 Ho.insHep Chron. Scott. (1805) 11. 237 If the Scots 
would most holilie and handfastlie promise. 1651 Life 
Father Sarfi (1676) 41 And those that..had lived intimately 
with him, do most holily attest, that they were never able 
to observe any such defects in him. i 

Holimonth (hglimvnp). [Nonce-formation 
after oliday.] A month of recreation or abstinence 


from work ; a month’s holiday. 

(\OE, had Ad/;zmdnad, Holy-month, as the name of Sep- 
temher (app. of heathen origin); but this did not survive.)] 

1862 Fenple Bar Shek VI. 189 (heading), The English. 
man’s Holimonth. /éid.194 On every-days and on holi- 
days, in working months and in Holimonths. 1896 Advance 
(Gira) 4 June 822/2 A country holimonth with bicycle 
and kodak, 

Holin, obs. form of Hotty, holly. 

Holiness (héelinés). Forms: sce Hoty a. 
[OE. Adlignes, -nys (=OUG. hetlagnissa), f. haliz 
HOLy + -NESS.] 

1, The quality of being holy ; spiritual perfection 

‘or purity; sanctity, saintliness ; sacrcdness. 

97 Blickl, Hom. 31 Pa be him peowiab on rihtwisnesse 
& on halignesse. c¢1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) xcv[i]. 6 (Bosw.) 
Haliznys on haliznysse. ¢117§ Lamdé, Hom.g99 Godes gast 
wissad efre to halignesse. ¢1230 //adé Meid. 31 Wid hali- 
nesse of heorte. 1297 R. Grovc. (1724) 331 Pe hetere hym 
were in holynesse to nyme hyr to wyue. axzjoo £. £. 
Psalter xcv[i}. 6 Helinesses and mikelhed in his helinesse. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Man of Law's T.69 Hir herte is verray 
chambre of hoolynesse. axqgoo Relig. Picces fr. Thornion 
MS. 23 Slouthe .. makes mane to yrke in prayere or 
halynes. ¢1532 Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 927 By 
my holynesse, far wa satncteté, 1651 Hlosses Leviath, 
lit. xxxv. 220 Of Holinesse there he degrees. 1766 Forpycr 
Serm. Yng. Wom, (1767) 11. viii. 8 There rise up to view 
nameless beauties in holiness. 1850 Lyxcu Theo. Trin. 
ii. 28 Holiness is innocence made perfect. 1885 F. Tempte 
Relat. Relig. & Sc.ii. 49 Holiness consists in the subjection 
of the whole being..to the authority of conscience. 1896 
Daily News 13 Jan.6/4 One of the most interesting of Mr. 
Granger's chapters is that in which he explains primitive 
* holiness’ as obedience to the public recognition of the 
rights of ghosts and gods. 

2. With possessive, as a title of the Pope, and 
formerly of other high ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

A transl. of L. sanctitds, given orig. to all bishops, then 
¢ 600 limited to patriarchs, and since the 14th c. to the Pope. 
The same title was also given to the Byzantine Emperors, 
and sometimes to other sovereigns; it was addressed hy 
John of Salisbury to Henry I] of England. (See Du 
Cange.) h 

[1169 Becker “et. to Cal. Hyacinth in Mat. fist. Becket 
(Rolls) VII. 125 Omnes ad sanctitatis vestre confugiunt 
pedes. 1170 Hen. II Let. to Pope Alexander Vhid. 419 Si 
devotionis mez, pater, erga sanctitatem vestram experimen- 
tum queeritis.] 1450 Hottann Ffowlat 75, 1 will appele to 
the Pape. .For happin that his halynace Throw prayer may 

urchace To reforme my foule face. rs0z Hen. VII in 
fillis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 49 The Popes Holynesse hath 
named certeyn Legats to be sent to all Cristen Princis. 
1579 Furke Con/ut. Sanders 559 Your holines is heade of 
all holy churches. 1590 Saks. Com. Err.v. i.1i0 Mit doth 
beseeme your holinesse [a Lady Abhess] To separate the 
husband and the wife. 1689 Let. fr. Pope to Pr. Orange in 
flart. Misc. (1808) 1. 368 Great Prince, Although the semi- 
circle of your Highness be .. elevated above the full orb of 
my Holiness. 1956-7 tr. Aeyster’s Trav. (1760) II]. 285 
With the permission of his holiness Clement IX. 1858 
Cartyte Fredk. Gt. m. iv. I. 223, ‘1 could help you to 
repay it 1’ said his Holiness (Pope Leo}. 

+3. concr. Aholy place, sanctuary; a holy thing, 


an object of religions devotion. Ods. 

c897 K. /EtFreD Gregory's Past. xv. 93 Inngongende 
and utgongende beforan Gode to dam halignessum. 1014 
Wutrstan Serm. ad Anglos in Hom. xxxiii. (1883) 158 And 
haliznessa syndon to gridlease wide. c 1175 Lam. Flom, 
27 Penne cumed drihtenes engel and binimed ba halinesse 
mid him toward heouene riche. a1300 #. E. Psalter 
Ixxxiifi]. 12 In eritage Goddes halines hagh we. [1526 
Tinpace //ed. ix. 1 And worldly holynes.] 

+b. Holy ritcs; worship, devotion. Ods. 

¢1205 Lay, 1820 Brutus & his du3ede makeden halinesse 
[¢1275 holynisse]. /éid. 8049. 

4. altrib., as holiness convention, meeting, 
a gathering or meeting for the promotion of holi- 
ness (in some religious communities). 

1892 Daily News 21 July 6/4 In the evening a holiness 
meeting was held. 

Holing (béwlin), v/. 5d. [f. Hote v.+-1ne1.] 

1. The action of making a hole or holes. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vii. v. (1495) 303 The 
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Ether .. neyther maye be departed by thyrlynge and hool- 
ynge of a nother body. ¢1440 Gesta Rovt. iv. 10 (Harl. 
MS.) Some tyme is suche holiyng and perforacion goode. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 126 The holeing, 
digging, gripping, ditching, hacking, and hand-heating. 

attrib, 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 331 
The slit or holing-in method of planting is used. 

b. The action of undercutting a coal-seam. 

1841 Collieries § Coal Trade (ed. 2) 249 When the work- 
man_has been for some time engaged in what is termed 
*holing under’, 1897 Encycl. Brit. V1. 66/2 ‘The process 
of bling in coal is one of the severest kinds of human 
janour. 


2. coucr. The stuff underlying a coal (or other) 


seam picked out to undermine it. 

1882 Nature 27 July 299 The bottom bed—7 inches thick 
together with a bed of soft shale 10 inches thick, serves 
as a holing, 1890 Go/dficlds Victoria 65 Soft black clay 
(holing)..1 inch. 

3. alirib., as holing-ax, -stuff (sec quots.). 

1819 ReEs Cycl., Holeing-stuff,.. the small earth or coals 
which is cut or picked out from under the coal in a pit. 
1828 Weester, //oling-a.x, a narrow ax for cutting holes in 
posts. 3829 Grover //ist. Derby 1. 58 Pecking out the 
holeing stutf with a light and sharp tool. 


Holinight (hg'linait). [f. Hoty a. + Nicur.] 

tl. (After Hotipay 1, Hoty-pay.) <A night 
that is kept holy, as the eve of a festival. Ods. 

a 1225 ducr. &. 22 5if hit heo holiniht vor pe feste. a 1300 
Cursor M. 27994 On fastin dai or hali night. 

2. (nonce-use, after Hotipay 2.) <A night of 
festivity or pleasure. 

a1821 Keats Day ts Gone 10 The dusk holiday or holi- 
night Of fragrant-curtain’d love. 1884 Century Mug. 
XXVIIL. 508 (heading), A Summer Holinight. 

Holioke, obs. form of HoLttynock. 

Holiship: sce Horrsurp. 

t Holite. Ods. rare—'. [f. Hony a. + -ty (if 
not an error for ‘o/zte, Jo.Lity).] Holiness. 

14.. Passio Domini in MS. Cantaé. Ff. 5. 48. If. 15a, In 
heuon shal pai wone wt me Wtouten pyne wt holite, 

+ Holk, sd. Obs. [OE. holca or ? holc, deriv. of 
hol, Hout a.: cf. LG. holke, holke small hole, Sw. 
halk.] ? A hollow, cavity. 

¢ x000 Sax. Leechd, 11.148 On bam holcum pzes lichoman. 
Léa. 160 On pam holcum pere lifre. a1240 Sazeles Warde 
25x Ed ehnen, ant ed neauele, ant ed te hreoste holke. 


Holk, howk(hak,hauk\,v. Nowdia/. Forms: 
4-6 holk(e, 7-9 hoke, huck, 5¢. 7-9 howk, 9 
houk. [Northem ME. Aodk, cognate with MLG. 
holken, LLG. holken, holken, to hollow, Sw. Adlka; f. 
root of Hott a., with dim. formative -4: cf. talk.) 

1. ‘rans. To hollow out by digging; to exca- 
vate; to dig out or up. With various spec. local 


senses: sce quots, 

13.. £. £2. Adlit. P. B. 1222, (He} holkked out his auen y3en 
heterly hobe. 1483 Cath. Angd. 187/2 To Holke, pasare. 
ISI OUGLAS vEnets {. Vii. x8 3onder wther sum the new 
havin holkis. 1g52 Lynpesav J/onarche 1702 Sum holkit 
claye, sum brynt the tylde. 1573 Sempitt in Safir. f’oems 
Reform. xxxix. 270 Hes scho not helpit to holk out 3one 
Tod? 1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 47 Who howks a 
hole for any other His sel’ fau’ in were he my brother. 
as A. Youne Tour Irel. I. 261 They bring up their 
children to hoking potatoes. 19798 J. JEFFERSON Lect. to F. 
Boucher 19 Mar. (MS.), //uck, to pick out any thing with 
an instrument, as to huck a thorn out of the finger. 1805 
Sporting Mag. XXVI. 75 I'll away up to the kirk-yard, 
and howk a few graves. 1880 Aulrim & Down Gloss., 
/foke, to hollow-out anything, such as a toy boat. A dog 
hokes out the earth from a rahbit hole. 1891 Hate Caine 
Scapegout xviii, To howk out her grave with his own hands. 


2. ¢nir. To dig, make excavation, turn things up. 

1533 DouGias 42 ne/s vi. ix. 139 Vndir his cost holkand 
in weill law. 1825 Brockett, /fozvé, to dig, to scoop. 1834 
Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 874 He will lie upon his master's 
grave, and... howk wi’ his paws, 1893 Crocketr Stichit 
Vinister 118 He was howkin’ up in the garret twa efter- 
noons last week. 

Hence Holked, -et, -it Af/.a. a. Excavated, 
dug ont orup; +b. Sunken, depressed, hollow. 


Holking vd/. sb. and ppl. a., excavating, burrowing. 

€1420 Anturs of Arth. 116 (Thornton) Hir eghne ware 
holkede fulle holle. @ 1500 P. Jounston Thre Deid Pow/ss 
iii, Full laithly thus sall ly thy lusty heid Holkit and how. 
1508 Dunsar Flyting w. Kennedie 164 Ffor hiddowis, 
haw, and holkit is thyne ee. 1552 Lynorsay .Wonarche 
1528 Holkit Glennis, and hie montanis. 1785 Burns Addr. 
to Detlix, They .. in kirk-yards renew their leagues, Owre 
howkit dead. 1850 W. ALLINGHAs Poets 116 In thy bed of 
clay the howking mole Bores no tunnel thorough. 

Holk, obs. form of HvLk sé. 

Holks, sd. p/. Sc. and north. dial. Also 9 
howks. [App. plural of Hox sd.) A diseasc of 
the eyes or face. 

1513 Dovuctas -Exe/s m1. Prol. 27 Suppose tbe holkis be 
all ourgrowin thi face. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform. xvi. 86, 
I thinke the holkis ouerg:ngis 30ur ene, a 1843 SouTHEY 
Doctor cxiiii, (1848) 357/1 He [horse] had neither the howks, 
nor the haws. 1893 .Vorthumdld. Gloss., Howks or Haaks, 
a disease of the eye. 

Holl (hdul,) a. Ods. or dial. Forms: 1-3 hol 
(infl. hole), 4-9 holl, (5 holle, da/. 5-9 hole, 9 
howl(e): sce also HowrEa. Sc. [OE. hol hollow = 
OFris., OS., OHG. (MLG., MDu., Du., MHG.) 


| hol (Ger. hohl), ON. holr (Sw. hol, Da. hutl) 


hollow, concave; cf. Goth. Aecdundi cave, ushilon 
to hollow out ; OTeut.stem *z¢/0-, pre-Teut. *2z0lo-; 


HOLLA. 


perth. related to helaz to cover, HELE v.1 ; or with 
suffixal -/, from root *ku-, *kaw-, of L. cavus 
hollow ; cf. Gr. evap hole, orifice. As shown under 
Hote sé. (q.v.), OE. Aol had o short, retained in 
ME., in which the 7 was normally doubled, while 
in hole, which represents the inflected cases, the 0 
was lengthened. Subsequently, short 0 before has 
also been lengthened (cf. do//, voll, poll), and in Sc. 
has become -ow(, so that Aol/is in Sc. how, HowE.} 

1. Hollow, concave ; having a void space within ; 
empty. 

c1ooo Sar. Leechd. 1. 306 Das wyrte..on middan hol. 
Lb, 316 And hy beod innan hole. ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints, 
VII Sleperrs 102 Ina hol cowe [=cove] vndir a stane. ¢ 1400 
Mavunpev. (Roxh.) ix. 35 Pai failed in paire hertes and be- 
come holle within. c1qg0 Prop, Parv. 242/2 Hol, as 
PyPys, or percyd thyngys (v.77. hole, hollowe], cavus. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 188/1 Holle, cavus natura, concauus arte, 
cauatus ree intelligitur, tnanis. a1soo Deguilevifle's 
Pilgr. 84 b(MS. St. John’s, Camb.) in Cash. Angi. 188 note, 
Many a willowe is.. hol with-in and fulle of wormys. 1513 
Dovcias incts v. ii. 85 Of the holl grave law A gret eddir 
slydand gan furth thraw. a@182z5 Forsy loc. E£. Anglia, 
Holt, adj. hollow. 1847-78 Hatuwett, fol. .(5) Hollow; 
deep; concave. .Vorth. IMetaphorically, hungry, cheerless, 
or comfortless. 1874 Watcu Fernnock iv. 30 (Lanc. Gloss.) 
‘He must be varra howle when he's hungry’... ‘ Howle !’ 
said Adam, ‘why he'll be like a two-legged drum, about 
t'middle o’ t’ forenoon’, 

2. Deeply excavated or depressed, as a valley or 
ditch ; lying in a hollow. 

¢897 K. ELrRED Gregory's Past. xxxili. 217 gif se weobud 
ufan hol nwre. ax000 Charter of Ethelred in Kemble 
Cod. Dipl. V. 124 On done holan weg. a 1000 Martyro/. 1 
On anum holum stanscrefe. 1375 Barsour Srucevi.78 He 
saw the brayis hye standand, The vattir holl throu slike 
rynand. /éid@.Vut. 176 Sa holl & hye the dykis war. ¢1420 
Axnturs of Arth. 116 (Douce) Withe eighen holked ful holle 
(r#mes cholle, polle]. 1691 Ray N.C. Words 37 Hole, 
hollow, deep: an ole dish, opposed to shallow. 1828 
Craven Dial. s.v. How/, A howl dish, opposed to shallow. 
1855 Rosinson }E ‘hitby Gloss., Holl, Holl time or Hollow 
time, ‘The holl of winter ', the depth of winter. 

+ 3. In specific uses: holbasin, a deep basin; 
holeress (only OE. Aol cerse), Field Gentian; hol- 
rush (iolrysche), a bulrush; holtile, a concave tile 
such as those used for the ridges of a roof; holle- 
way, hollow way, an excavated lane; holwork, 
the making of ‘holtiles’; concr. a quantity of snch 
tiles. Also HOoLLEKE, 

€ 1000 Sar. Leechd. 11. 34 Wib wenne on eazon, senim ba 
holan cersan. 1323 in Rogers Aerie. & I'rices 11. 436 
Holwork. 1362 /én/. 438 Holtiles. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 
244/2 Holrysche, or bulrysche (v.77. hool ryschyn, hol- 
ryschyne], pafirus. 1463 Bury Wells (Camden) 23, I 
wille she haue..the grettere hol basyn of ij. smale hasynes. 
147% /bid. 242, j peluem laton voc’ an holbasyn, j peluem 
laton voc’ a flathasyn. c1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
798/20 Hic traco, a hollewey, 

Holl, 56. Obs. exc. dial, Forms: 1 hol, 1-9 
holl, (5 holle, houle, 5-9 howle, 9 d¢z/. houl, 
howl). [OE. Ho/, late OL. and ME. /od/, neuter 
of prec. adj. used subst.; retained chiefly in the 
north (prozozzced hdul, honl); in Sc., 40/7 has 
regularly hecome dow, Llows sd.} 

1. A hollow place ; a cave, den ; a Hors. 

¢10s0 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 187/1 Lustra, wilddeora holl 
and denn. ¢xz0g Lay. 20864 [Pe fox] 1 pan holle wended. 
c1352 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 88 In holl gan thai it hide. 
c 1400 Destr, Troy 1362 Mony wyues.. Hyd hom in houles 
and hyrnys abonte. /éid. 11991 He .. Hid hir in a howle 
vndera hegh towre. ¢1470 Henry Wallace v. 1022 With 
a knyff he stekit him to dede; Ina dyrk holl kest him 
doun in that sted. rgo0o-z0 Dunsar Poems xxxii. 47 All 
the hollis wes stoppit hard. c1600 Norven S/ec. Brit, 
Cornw, (1728) 40 A holl or deepe vaute in the grounde, 
whereinto the sea floweth at high water. 

b. A surface hollow, excavation, or deep de- 
pression in the ground ; a ditch. 

1701 MS. relating to Suffolk Alanors, One little piece of 
ground extending beyond the holl of him the s#. S. H. 
a18zg Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Holl, a ditch, particularly 
a dry one, 1825 Brockett, //owd?, a hollow or low place. 
‘Wherever there’s a hill, there’s sure to he a howl.’ 1855 
Roninson Whitéy Gloss., Holl, a deep hollow valley. 1888 
River Haccarn Col. Quarttch 1. vi. 96 Vo be kicked through 
every holl on the place. ; 

+2. The [lotp of a ship. Cf. IloLe sd. 6. Obs. 

¢1470 Henry MWadlace 1x. 122 Bathe schip maistir, and 
the ster man also, In the holl, but baid, he gert thaim go. 
/bid. x. 836 Out off the holl thai tuk skynnys gud speid. 
€1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 804/43 //ce carina, a holle. 
Lbid, 805/30 Hoc colnmbar, the holle of the schyp. ¢ 1490 
Promp, Parv. 243/1 (Pynson & MS. K) Holle [c 1440 hoole 
of a schyppe], cartza. 1508 KeNNEDIE Flyting w. Dunbar 
458 Foul hrow in holl thow preposit for to pas. 1627 Caer. 
Saith Seaman's Gram. vii. 33 When you let anything downe 
into the Howle, lowering it by degrees, they say, Amaine. 

3. The middle or depth (of winter, night). 07th. 

€ 1375 Barsour Troy-dé. 11. 1695 In-to be holl of wyntir 
ticht. 1828 Craven Dia/., /fole, Houl, middle. ‘T’ hole 
o’ winter’. Sc. Aozw, as ‘how o’ the nicht’, midnight. 1868 
AtkKiNnSON Cleveland Gloss., Ho/l,..the depth of winter 5 
sometimes applied also to the ‘dead time of night’. 

Holl, obs. form of Hutt, WHOLE. 

Holla (heli, rarely hela’), int. and sb. Also 
6-8 hola. (a. F. Aold (15th c. in Littré) ‘stop’, 
“cease ’, also a call toexcite attention: ‘hoe there, 
enough, soft soft, no more of that; also, heare you 


me, or come hither’ (Cotgr.).] oo 
2-2 


an 


HOLLA. 


+1, An exclamation meaning Stop! cease! 
Hence Jo cry holla, to give the holla to, to stop 
or check by this call. Os. 
1523 Lo. BERNEKS Froiss. 1. 
Buckyngham sayd, hola, cease, for it is late. 1566 Gas 
COIGNE Supposes Ub i, Holla! no more of this. 1600 
Snags. 4. ¥. &. mu. ii. 257 Cry holla, to the tongue, I 
rethee | itcuruettes vnseasonably, 1622 J. Favi.or (Water 
.) Farew. Tower Bottles Wks. (1872) 11 But holla, holla, 
Muse come back, come back. 1630 LENNARD tr. Charron's 
IVisd. u. Pref. (1670) 207 No man stay’ us, or cryes hola 
1675 Houses Odyss. XXUl. 259 {elemachus and the 
they had to the dancers sai 
“Hola !’ Unto their heds within the palace go. 1681 CoTTON 
the Hola, here. 


ceeclxv. 597 Than therle of 


Mixsueu Spav. Dial. 25/2 Hola Page, bring Cards, let v> 
passe away the time. 1668 R 
(1708) 63 olat Grannum, (4 uoth I, good lustily in her 
Ear..) what's your pleasure w ‘th me? 1786 Foote Ang. Lhe 
Paris u. Wks. 17993; 144 Ilola, Sir Toby, stole away ! 
Kixesey J/eroes iil. (1856) 170 Then Theseus shouted to 
him ‘ Holla, thou valiant pine-bender, hast thou two fir- 
trees left for me?’ 


3. A shout of exultation : cf. TIoLLo. 

1727 WUT Wom. Mind 6450, holla, boys; God save the 
king, 7 1800 in llone Every-day Bh. 1. 1431 Holla boys ! 
holla boys ! huzza-a-a $ 

4. Also holla ho! [F. hola ho!) 

1996 Suaks. Tam. Shy. w.i.12 Holla hoa, Curtis. 1796 
Scott Wild Huntsman xlix, Behind him hound, andhorse, 
and horn, -\nd, ‘Hark away, and holla, ho!’ 1871 Bb. 
Taytor faust (1875) 1. v. 84 With open throat sing chorus, 
drink and roar! Up! Holla! Ho! 


B. sb. A shout of holla ! 

1gg2 Suaks. Ven. § Ad, 284 What recketh he his rider's 
angry stir, His flattering ‘ Holla’, or his ‘stand, I say’? 
1672 Vi.LIERS (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal V. i (\rb.) 115 
He’s here with a whoop, and gone with a holla [ed. 1714 
holloe]. 1810 Sporting May. XXXYV. 299 Reynard was 
unfortunately lost..by 2 false holla from a man. 1833 M. 
Scorr Som Cringle (1859) g At the moment I thought I 
heard a holla. 

Holla, v.: see HLoLLo v. 

Hollabaloo: see LIULLABAL00. 

Holland (hp lind). [Dv. Holland, in carliest 
sources //oltlant, f. holt wood +-/anf land; a namc 
wherchy was designated ‘locus quidam silvis et 
paludibus inhabitabilis . . ubi videlicet Mosa ct 


Wal fluvius corrivantur’, i.e. the district about 


Dordrecht, the nuclens of the original county of 
Tolland. 


‘This derivation, which, though it has been impugned, 
appears to be finally established (see W. F. Gombault in 
Taal en Letteren NULL, 1975 April 1898), separates the name 
from that of Holland in South Lincolnshire, the physical 
conformation of which has often caused it to be associated 
with Dutch Holland. The English name seems to be f. hod, 
Hott a., sense 2 + Laxo; but there is the difficulty that it 
appears in Domesday Book as Hoiland, a forin not easy to 
account for. } 

L 1. The name of a province of the Northern 
Nethcrlands, formerly a county oF ‘graafschap’, 
comilajus, of the German Empire, now usually 
extended by Englishmen and other forcigners to 
the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

2a1400 .VVorte Arth. 35 Holaund and Ienawde they 
helde of hyme bothe. 1436 Libe/ in Pol. Poents (Rolls) II. 
180 But they of Holonde, at Caleyse byene oure felles And 
oure wollés. 1449 /’usfon Lett. No. 68. }. 86 The cheff 
schyppys of Duchelond, Holond, Selond, and Flaundrys. 
1647 CLARENDON Hist. Reb. \ § 143 He went ambassador 
into Holland to the States General. 1655 SiR W, Lower 
tr. De Cerizicr's [nnoc. Lord 67 All those efieminates, whom 
the Cloth of Holland hurteth. 

. 1866 Howexts Menet. Life 256 The vegetable and 
fruit. market where whole Hollands of cabbage and Spains 
of onions opened on the view. ‘ 

b. arid. esp. In names of products reccived 
from Holland : see quots. Holland-toad, a small 


Putch herring-boat. Holland-cloth : see 2. 

1577 B. GooGE Heresbach’s Husb. 1. 0 586) 147 Next are 
commended the Holland Cheese, the Cheese of Normandy, 
and the English Cheese. 1614 Eng. Way to Wealth m 
Har). Misc. Math.) Il}. 237 Vessels of divers fashions.. 
go..for herrings .. and they are called .. Holland-toads. 
1584 tr. Bonet's Alerc. Compit. 4 Lime mixed with Holland 
soap eats deep enough into the flesh. 1807 VANCOUVER 
Agric. Devon (1813) 58 A slate formerly taken up at East 
‘alwington, and exported under the name of Holland blues. 


2. A linen fabric, originally called, from the 
province of Holland in the Netherlands, 
cloth, ‘When unbleached called brown /olland. 


1427 IVills § Inv. N.C. (Surtees 1835) 77 Unum super- 
pellicium novum deholand-cloth. ¢ 1450 Ca. Abyst. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 241 A shert of feyn Holond. 1502 Arnotpr Chron. 
(1811) 206 Item a pece Holland or ony other lynnen cloth. 
1sq2z Nottingham Rec. ¥¥Y. 220 Thre elnes of Holand cloth. 
1ggi-2z Housch. Acc. P'cess Eliz. in Cainden Misc. Fine 
For vj. ellnes of hollande for towelles. 1596 SHAKS. 1 Hen. 
FV, mi. iii, 82 Holland of eight shillings an EM. 1617 
Moryson /tin, 11. 169 Women .. cover their heads with a 
coyfe of fine holland linen cloth. 1661 in J. Russell Haigs 
(1881) 470 To bay holen..to make bands of, 1666 DRYDEN 
“inn. Mirab. ccvi, Some. For folded turbans finest holland 
bear. 1673-4 Grew Avat. Trunks w. vii. § 13 All our fine 
Hollands are made of Flax. 1706 Pxiuctrs (ed. Kersey), 
Holland or Holland-Cloth, a kind of Linnen Cloth made 
in that Country. 1848 Dickens Dombey iii, Every chan- 
delier or lustre, muffied in Holland. 1852 R, S. SURTEES 
Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 134 He had the house put away 


! in brown Holland, 


Holland . 


340 


the carpets rolled up, the pictures 
covered, the statues shrouded in muslin. 1884 Limes 
(weekly ed.) 12 Sept. 7/1 Frocks of neat brown holland 


embroidered with scarlet. 
b. alirtb. or in Comd.: of Holland (cloth). 


iss4 Bury Wills (Camden) 146 Qon paier of holland 
shetes. 1660 in //ar/. Misc. (x811) VIL. 198 Six dozen of 
large fine Holland handkerchiefs. 4712 STEELE Spect. No. 
518 Pg An open breast, with an audacious display of the 
Holland shirt. 1879 Epxa Lyatt Ion by Waiting xxvi, 
Looking cool and countritied in their brown holland suits. 

3. Comb, (in sense 2), as holland-weaver ; hol- 
land-lined adj. 

1895 IVesto. Gaz, 13 Sept. 
barouches. 

Hollander. [f lottaxp + -Eit!.) A native 
of Holland, a Dutchman ; also a Dutch ship. 

1547 BooxDe Introd, Knowl. ix. (1870) 148 And I ama 
Holander ; good cloth I do make. 1604 SHAKS. Oth, ws. iii. 
80 Your Dane, your Germaine, and your Se 
Hollander, (drinke hoa) are nothing to your English. 1 

CHAMBERLAYNE S46 Gt, Brit, Wd iz. (1737) 326 There has 

en at one Time in Brassay-Sound, 1500 Sail of Hollanders. 
1777 _Fraxkiin Lett. Wks. 1889 VI. 82 Those supplies were 
openly furnished by Hollanders at st. Eustatia. 1855 
Macavtay //ist, Eng. xvil. IV. 3 It was said. , Whenever the 
dignity of the English flag .. was concerned, he forgot that 
he was a Hollander. 

Ho'llandish, «. Now rare. [f. as prec. + 
-isu.) Of or belonging to Holland | province or 
cotintry) ; Dutch. 

1611 Corvat Cridities 652 The rest of the Zelandish and 
}lullandish cities. 1626 in Crt. & Fimes Chas. 7 (1848) 1. 
133A Hollandish pirate .. who ina short time hath taken 
130 sail of ships. 1846 WokcHSTEK cites Ann, Keg. 

Hollands (he landz), sd. (ad. Du. hollandsch 

ch mute), lollandish, Dutch, in hollandsch ge- 
never, Hollands gin.) A grain spirit manufactured 
in Llolland : morc fully Hollands gin, formerly 
Hollands geneva. 

[1714 W. Waastarre Let. Jr Bath 27 By all Means, you 
must renonnce Holland Geneva, and Brunswick Mum.) 1788 

_ May Yraul. 4 Lett. (1873 26 ‘A case-bottle .. filled with 

ollands, of which each of us tooka sling. 2812 Examiner 
23 Nov. 739/1 He. cordered a glass of liollands and water. 
1832 leg. "Subst. Food 53 Vhe grain spirit .. known .. as 
Hollands Geneva. 1862 Chambers’ Fucycl. IV. 755 The 
Dutch .. call the Hollands-gin (which 1s their national 
spirit) gimiva. 1894 CROCKETT Raiders (ed. 3) 138 A square 


bottle of Hollands. 
Hollantide, short for All-hollaniide, A\i- 


hallowtide: see ALL-HALLOW(S. 

1573 TUSSER Husb, xxi. ee 5s At Hallontide, slaughter 
time entercth in. 1 RK. litcucock Politie Plat in Arb. 
Garner II, 158 Continuing very good until Hollentide. 1607 
Mipptrton am. of Love Ww ly At what time wert thou 
bound, Club! at Guttide, Hollantide, or Candletide? 1731 
Swirt Mem. Creichton Wks. 1763 X. 195 The Hollantide 
afier I arrived in Ireland. 1798 D. Wacker Agric. Sure. 
Herts. 28 From harvest to Hollandtide, _ 1870 Dublin Even. 
Mail 1 Nov., Great Hollantide Fair of Drogheda. 

+ Ho'libarowe. 0s. [f. Lott a. + Barrow 
sh3\) A barrow having a body of the forin of a 
shallow box. 

1453-4 Durham MS. Hostill, Roll,j Holl Barowe. 1480-1 
Durham MS, Cell. Roll, Pro factura unius hollbarowe ct 
ij stanebarowes, vjed. s 

Holle, obs. form of Hott, Hci., WHOLE. 

+ Ho'lleke. 0s. (OE. Aolkac, {. hol, LIOLL a. 
+ léac, LEEK ; cf. Ger. hohllauch. A species of 
Allium or onion + according to 16th c. writers, the 
Chibol, Cibol, or Welsh onion, A//zum fistiulo- 
sum; carlier writers appear to apply it to the 


Seallion or Shallot (4. ascalonicum). 

Duricorinm, holleac. 
a scalyone) 710/31 
1483 Cath. Angl, 187/2 An hol- 
Garlande (¢ 1225) Dictionarius 
136), inula Gallice dicitur eschaloigne}. 
1548 TURNER Names of [Herbes 25 5. Cepa, Hole te. 
1551 — Ye herbe which is called of hyn 
{Pliny} cepa Jissilis . englysh holleke, 
fresland Suer/ey. 
fbd., The onyons that we cal hollekes ar of this nature, 
that if one be set alone that their wil a i 
a shorte space growe of that same roote. 
Ciboule, a Chiboll, or 

Hollen, obs. form of HALLanN. 

1674-91 Ray N.C. Words 135 The Hollen, is a wall about 
2} yards bigh, used in dwelling houses to secure the family 
from tbe blasts of wind, rushing in when the heck is 
open. 


Hollen, obs. f, Mois holly. Holli, holliche, 


obs. f. WHOLLY. Hollibut, obs. f, holibul, HAvt- 
BUT. 


Hollidam,e, -dome, obs. ff. LTaLipom. 
Hollie-, in comb. (= Hoty with shortencd 
vowel: cf. holiday, etc] In hollie point, hollie 
siilch + sce quots. ‘ ‘ 
1882 Cautrentp & Sawarp Dict., Needlework, Hollie 
Point, a needle lace much worked in the Middle Ages. 
The word is a corruption of Holy Point and was used to 
denote Churcb Laces. Ibid., Hollie Stitch, the Stitch 
used in making Hollie Point is a description of Buttonhole. 
+ Ho‘lliglass. Obs. Also 6 holi-, holyglasse. 
(A corruption of Aowleglas, owliglasse, OWLGLASS, 
f. Ger. Eulenspiegel.) An Owlglass, a buffoon. 
1583 Leg. Bp. St. Andros 51 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlv, Now Holyglass, returning hame, To play the sophist 
thought no schame. 1596 Blake Serm, in G. Hickes 
Spirizs of Popery (1680) 53 The Privy-Council were Holli- 


3/1 Ancient holland-lined 


HOLLO. ~ 


glasses, Cormorants, and men of no Religion. @ 1639 
SroTtiswoop Hist. Ch. Scot}, vt. (1677) 425- 

Hollihocke, -oke, etc., obs. ff. HoLLYHOcK. 

Hollin, hollen (he'lin, -én). Now arch. or 
dial. ¥orms; 1 holen, holesn, 3-6 holin, -yn. 
5 holing, holyng(e, 5-6 holyne, 6- hollen (6 
holine, holene, hollynne, 7 hollyn, hollinge), 
--g hollin. (OE. holen, holezn, radically rclated 
to OHG. hulis, huls, Ger. and Du. /ar/s7 (also, 
from OHG., F. homx); the OE. form appears to 
be cognate with Welsh celyz, Corn. celin, Bret. 
kelen, ir, cuillvan holly } = Hotty. (Still a com- 
mon form in Scotland.) 

¢ 725 Corpus Gloss. 53 Acrifolus, holezn. 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 138 38 Acrifolius, holen. ¢ 1335 
Gloss, IV. de Bibles. Wright Hoc. 163 La hous, 
holyn. ¢ 145° Bk. Curtasye 399 in Babees Bk. 311 Per 
brow3t schalle be a holyn kene, Pat sett schalle be in erber 
grene. 145° Hoiann J//orelat 48, 1 sawe ane Howlat 
> vndir ane holyne. 1§01 Presentm, Furies in Surtees 
Mise. (1888) 32 Thomas Ternour .- has pylled hollynne> in 
diverse places. @ 1650 Marr. Sir Gai. 55 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio. 109 Let wixt an oke & a greene hollen. 1816 
Scort Alytig. XXxM, Make your merry men gather the thorn, 
and the brier, and the green hollin. 1858 Kixcstey Poens, 
Red King 8, 1 saw thce le under the hollins green. 

b. asirib. and Comb. Hollin cock, hollin 
stick ; scc quots. 

c 1000 Sax, Leechd. V1. ite Wyl on wetere .. helen rinde. 
thid. 356 aenim holen leafa. 13... Gaw. & Gr. Knut, 206 In 
his on honde he hade a holyn bobbe. ¢ 1335 Gloss. IF. 
de Biblesw. in Wright l'oc. 163 La houce, holin-tree. 
1483 Cath. Ang). 187/2 An Holyn bery, Aussus, 1560 
Routann Crt. Trenns t. 88 His Spainje cloik was of the 
Iloline hew. 1688 R. Hotme Armonry M1. 349/2 Hollin 
Sticks used by Cordwainers, not that they are made of 
llollin Wood, but 3 peculiar name so given them, with 
them they burnish and polish the upper Leather, and sides of 
the Scle Leather ; also by the sharp ends they run Rigget, 
and score the Leather with what Devises they please. 1 
Zoologist V'1. 2290 The missel thrush. a ‘hollin cock’. 


+ Ho‘liness, holness. Obs, (f. Hott a. + 
-xess. Cf. Howyess.] Tlollowness, cavity. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 188/1 An Hollnes, cauttas. 

Promp. ['ard. 244 2 (MS. K) Holnes, concavitas. 

Hollo, hollow ‘hy'l), int. and sb. (Akin to 

holla and hallo.) ; 
A. int. A call to excite attcntion, also a shout of 
encouragement or cxultation: =LloL1a 2, 3. 

1588 Suaks. 77f. A. 1. i. 25 Hollo, what storme is this? 
1989 Jaffe WW Hatchet Cb, Hollow there, giue me the 
beard I wore yesterday. 1697 W. CLELAND Poems, Lollow 
my Fancte 79 Hollow my Fancie, hollow, Stay thou at home 
with me, 1710 dee. Last Distemp. T. Whtigg \. 10 Follow, 
Hollow Boys, replied the siaring Populace. 1761 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy VAL. xiit, Hollo! Ho tthe whole world’s asleep ! 
—bring out the horses. 1796 Scott Hi/ham & Helen i, 
Hollo * thou felon, follow here. 1815 Savoyard i. iii, Holo! 
there! (Enter Servant) Give me a goblet. 1885 Bai.ig- 
Hamttton Jr. MonteneHo I. 176 Hollo! Thornton, is that 


you? 
B. sh. A shout of hollo! a \oud shout; ¢sf. a 
cry in hunting; cf. HALLoo sb., Hatiow sb2 

1598 Torte “1/ba (1880) 79 Put when th’ acquainted 
Hollow he doth heare.. He leaues his flight, and backward 
turnes againe. 1670 Caveat to Conventiclers 4 He was no 
sooner seated, but he gave a lowd Hollow through the 
Nir, 1697 tr. C'tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 9 They set 
forth lowder Hollows than before, and wished me a good 
Journey. 1798 CoreriDce Anc. Alar. xviti, The Albatross 
, every day for food or play, Came to the Marinere’s 
hollo! 1823 Byron Age Bronze xiii, The hounds will 
gather to their huntsman’s hollo. 

‘attrib. 1766 Goivsm, Iie. iW, xxii, The deep-mouthed 


watch-dog, at hollow distance. , 
Hollo, hollow (hel’ , holla (hpla, v. 
holioa 


Forms: 6-9 hollow, holla, 7-9 hollo, 
(6 holow, 7 holo, holloe, § holloo, 9 holler . 

Connected with ILoLLa int., HOLLo 7. 5 also 
with Hato zv/. and HaLtow v2) 

1. intr. To cry out loud, to shout, vociferate ; to 
halloo. 

1542 BoorveE Dyetary xxxti. (1870) 295 Vocyferacyon, 
holowynge, cryeng. 1599 Porter Angry Wom. A bingd. 
(Percy Soc.) 65 Why, hollow to me, and I will_answere 
thee. 1642 Futter Holy « Prof, St. W. xix. 122 "Tis mad- 
ness to holloe in the ears of sleeping temptation. 1647 H. 
More Song of Soul. App. Ixvi, Ifone hollowed from highest 
Heaven aboven. 1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. / (1655) 19 
Houting and ho-lo-ing, not only to the disturbance of that 
duty, but scorn of our Religion. 1675 Hosses Oayss. i. 
286 As far as one that Holla’s heard can be. 1727 Swirt 
Gulliver uw. i, 1 was going to holla after them. 1737 
Fietoinc YSundble Down Dick Then to some 
hollow tree she flies, To hollow, hoot, and howl 1748 
F. Ssutn Voy. Dise. I. 24 They Holloed at 
approached. 1842 Gen. P. THomesos £.xere. 1. 3 The 
more the boys holla’d (1829 halloced}, and called out 
‘Whip behind’. 1865 Kixostey //erew. iii, Dont holla till 
you are out of the wood. 1883 Barixc-Goutp John Herring 
}.i. 7 Cobbledick. .said, ‘If you holler, T'll smash yourhead . 
1885 Bonpas LifeF. Buckland 244 They all rushed after me 
shouting and holloing. : ; 

b. To call to the hounds in hunting. 

1612 Tivo Noble Ku. ii, To our Theban hounds .. No 
more now must we hollo. 1613, PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (16t4) 
432 As we use here in England to hollow, whoope or shout 
ai Houndes. 1674 N. Cox Gent). Recreat. t. (1677) 75 
Blowing and hollowing until the Hounds are come in, 1735 
SoMERVILLE Chase U. 63 He levels ev'ry Fence, Joins m the 
common Cry, and hollows loud. 1884 Punch 8 Oct., They 
hunted an’ they hollo’d and they blew their horns also. 
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HOLLOA. 


2. trans. a. with the thing shouted as object. 

1593 Suaks. Rick, I/, wv. i. 54 As many lies As may be 
holloa'd in thy treacherous ear. 1596 — 1 Hen, £V,1. iil. 
222 And in his eare, Ile holla Mortimer. 1654 GaTAKER 
Dise. Apol. 85 The Independents may cry and hollow it up 
to the Pygmies on the tops of tbeir Towres. 170r Rowe 
«Amb, Step-Moth. v. ii, 1 will pursue thee And hollow Ven- 
geance in thy guilty Ears. 1788 V. Kxox Winter Even. xli, 
(R.), The hostkers. .hollo to the three footmen .. Who is it? 
who is it? 1855 Browninc Transcendentatism 11 Speak 
prose and hollo it till Europe hears ! 

b. To call after (in hunting) ; to call or shout to. 
160s SHaks. Lear ut. i. 55 He that first lights on him, 
Holla the otber. 1607 — Cor. 1. viii. 7 If I flye Martius, 
hollow me likea Hare, 1633 P. FretcHer Poet, Weise. 59 Th’ 
unlucky Parrat, and death-boding Owl. . Hollow their mates. 

3. With adv. Hollo away, to drive away by 
holloing ; /odlo in, off, to call in or off (dogs, ctc.) 
by shouting ; /o//o ou?, to shout out. 

1602 .Varcissus (1893) 4738 Hollowe in the hind doggs. 
ar6zx Beaum, & Fr. Shierry nu. ti, Let's to horse, And 
hollow in tbe troop. 1648 Herrick Hesfer., Parsen 
Beanes, Six dayes he bollows so much breath away, That on 
the seaventh, he can nor preach, or pray. 1655 FULLER Ch. 
Hfist. nt. iv. § 20 Such hounds are easier laid on, then 
either rated or hollowed off. 1683 Kesxnett tr. Erasi, on 
Folly 111 They'l sometimes mutter their words inwardly 
and then of a sudden hollow them out. 1748 <nson's 
Voy. i. iii. 328 He hollowed out with great extasy, 7/e 
ship, the ship. 

Hence Ho'lloing vé/. sb.; also attrib. 

1596 Suaks. JJerch. V. v. i. 43 Leaue hollowing man, 
heere. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 235 No voice, crie, hollaing 
and houting..affrighted this kind of fish.* 1767 CARTERET 
in Phil. Trans. LX. 21 With a great hollowing noise. 1860 
Gen. P. Tuospson didi Alt. IT. cxix. 61 War, after all, is 
not settled hy hollaing, any more than horse-racing. 

Holloa vheldu, i2/., sh., v. A form of Hotto 
leading on to HALLoa, q.v. 

A. int. (See quots.) 

(1726G. Roserts Four Years Voy. 30 So 1 answer'd him, 
Holo] 1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine, Holloa,..anexclama- 
tion of answer, to any person, who calls to anotber to ask 
some question, or to give a particular order .. The master... 
calls, Main-top, hoay! To which they answer, Holloa! 
1866 Craven J/eg's Diversion uu. 40 Holloa! Meg, frolick- 
some Meg, here! 1867 Sauytu Saslor's Word-bk., [Holloa, 
or holt, an answer to any person calling from a distance, to 
show they hear. 1883 Mrs. OvtpHant Ladies Lindorcs |. 
247‘ Holloa!’ he cried, ‘Gone, are they!’ 

B. sé. A shout of ‘ holloal’ 

1749 Fiecpixnc Tour Jones vu. iti, The same holloa which 
attends the departure of a hare, when she is first started. 
1861 Hucnes Som Brown at O.rf. vi, lt wasan uncommon 
bad night for running hy holloas. 

C. vb. To call ‘holloa!’; to shout so as to call 
attention, express surprise, etc. 

_ 1665 Busvan Grace Ad. P 173 Then would the text cry..as 
if it did holloa after ine. 1858 R. S. SurtEES Ask Mamma 
Ixiv. 287 He holloaed.out to the grooms. 1885 Budi. 
Libr., Hunting 144 The result of holloaing immediately a 
fox has crossed a ride often is to make him pop back again, 

+ Hollock. Oés. Also hallocke, hullock,-ok. 
(a. Sp. a/ogue ‘in Minsheu halogue) adj., light red, 
sb., a species of wine of finc red colour, a. Arab. 


cig> Aalitgi, adj. from 5» halizg, an aromatic 


of clear red colour (Dozy). Notwithstanding 
the identification by Florio, it is not related to 
It. aiglenco, L. aigleucos, Pliny.)] A Spanish wine 
of a fine red colour. 

1576 Gascoicne Diet Droonkarites (1789) 18 We inust have 
-. Sack, Holloche, Canaria wine. 1598 in Aberdeen Burgh 
Rec. (1844-8) I. 176 Thrie quartis of the best wyne, tovit, 
hullok,and wynetent. 1599 MinsHeuSfan. Diad. 18/2 Wines 
.. Hallocke, claret, candie. 1611 Friorio, digléuco vfno, 
sweet hollocke wine. 1620 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Praise 
Mempseed Wks. (1630) 653 Hollock and ‘Tent would be of 
small repute. 1660 Act 12 Chas. [/, c. 4 Sched., Sackes, 
Canaryes, Malegaes, Maderaes, Romneys, Hollocks, 
Bastards, Tents & Allicants. 

Hollocore, obs. form of Hatarcor. 

Holloo, var. of Hatvoo zt. and v. 

1671 Eacnarp Ofs. Anszv. Cont. Clergy (1705) 4 Claps his 
Hands, and cries. //o//oo to the Armies that are drawing up. 
1709 STEELE 7atler No. 19 P 2 To all that ride mad after 
Foxes, that holloo when they see an hare. 1735 Swirr 
Legion Club 67 At the parsons, Tom, holloo, boy. 

Hollop, a sailor's corruption of Ortop. 

1751 Smottetr Mer. Pic. Ixxxvi, Several feet of under- 
water logging in her hold and hollop. 

Hollow (hg'lov), sb. Forms: 1-2 holh, 3 hol3, 
6- holow, hollow. [OE. hols (cf. OHG. hudliwa, 
hulwa, MUG. /iilwe, pool, puddle, slough) :— 
OTeut. *ho/hwo-, app. radically related to OLS. ho/, 
Hoty a., Hore sé., and /olc, Houx, cavity; but 
the nature of the formation is obscure. As shown 
under HoLE sé. (q.v.), ho/low represents an inflex- 
ion of holh, *holw-e, *holw-es, etc., whence ME. 
holwe, holewe, holowe, while the inflexional type 
*hol-e, *hol-es, etc., fell together with Hote sé. 

OE. hoth was only sb.; it was perh. from association with 
hol, which was both adj. and sb., that o// was also made 
an adj. in early ME.: see next word. But the history is 
peculiar, for while the sb. came down to 1205, in ME. only 
the adjective occurs ; the sb, reappears ¢ 1550, app. formed 
anew from the adj.; from which time botb sb. and adj. 

have been in common use.]} 

1, A hollow or concave formation or place, which 

has been dug out, or has the form of having so 
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been: + a. 2 hole, cave, den, burrow (o/s.); tb. a 
hole running through the length or thickness of 
anything; a bore (06s.); ¢@. a surface concavity, 
more or less deep, an excavation, a depression on 
any surface; d. an internal cavity (with or with- 
out an orifice); a void space. 

c897 K. Etrrep Gregory's Past, xxxiii. 218 Holh wes 
beboden dat sceolde beon on dam weobude uppan, fordam 
dézt wind ne meahte da lac tostencean. /dzf. xxxv. 240 
Der se iil hzfde his holh. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 23 Pah an 
castel beo wel bemoned mid monne and mid wepne, and ber 
beo analpi holh pat an mon mei crepau in. c1z05 Lay. 
20848 [The fox] hol3es (¢ 1275 holes] him wurched. 

Bp. lu modern English. 

1560 Bisce (Genev.) Ge. xxxii. 23 He touched y* holow 
of his thigb, and the holow of Iaakobs thigh was losed. 
1592 SHaxs. Rom. §& Ful, mi. v. 3 It was the Nightingale, 
and not the Larke, That pier’st the fearefull hollow of thine 
eare. 1605 — Lear u. iii. 2 By the happy hollow of a Tree. 
1611 Bisre /sa. xl. 12 Who hath measured the waters in 
the hollow of his hand? 1613 Purcuas (lgr/mage (1614 
774 The first Indians.. had one, and some both of their teats 
bored thorow, in the hollow wherof ..they wear a Reed. 
1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. ui. viii. 240 If congealed bloud be 
in the body, and that within the hollow of it. 1687 A. Lovett 
tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 165 We rested in the hollow of a Rock, 
where we spent the Night. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 
62 The hollow of the Bones..serves to contain the Marrow. 
1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 218 An Hollow on the Tooth [of 
a tool] makesa Round upon the Work; and a Round upon 
the Tooth, makes an Hollow on the Work. 1707 Curios, in 
flush. & Gard. 253 A like Iron Pipe, whose hollow were 
very small, ¢1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 124 Sometimes 
the back sweep which forms the upper part of the top- 
timber is called the fop-timber hollow. 1867 Suytu Sailor's 
Word-bk., Lollow, the bore of a rocket. 1875 Kxicut 
Dict. Mech., [foitow. .the empty portion of a bastion...The 
depression in an anvil-face or fullering. 1884 A. R. Pes. 
NINGTON IViclifix. 296 Such places as the hollow of an oak. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 201 Completely 
closed hollows or cavities. 

Jig. 1853 Rovertson Serm. Ser. 1. xxi, 271 The empty 
hollow of an unsatisfied heart. 

2. spec. A depression on the carth’s surfacc ; a 
place or tract below the general level or sur- 
rounded by heights; a valley, a basin. 

1553 Prenog Q. Curtiuvs 170 All the holowes and valeys 
there about rebounding with the voice of somany thousandes. 
1601 Hottann Pliny I. g6 Within the inner compasse and 
hollow of Africke. 1649 Providence (R.I.) Ree. (1893) I. 9 
His 6 acre Lot .. runneth all along on the brow or top of 
that Hollow. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 258 
A very narrow but deep hollow. 1846 H. Beckety //ist. Ver- 
mont 55 The vallies and hollows interspersed among the 
mountains and hills are generally very fertile. 1878 Huxtey 
Physiogr. 16 The river then does really occupy a hollow, in- 
closed on three sides by high ground. 1885 Miss THackERAY 
Mrs. Dymond 18 Can you make out the sea, Susy? Look, 
there it is shining in the hollow. 

3. The middlc or depth (of night or of winter) : 
= Sc. howe. 

1865 CariyLe Fredk, Gt. xv. ix. VI. 62 These were Fried- 
rich's last general orders, given in the hollow of the night. 

4. Short for follow meat, hollow moulding, 
hollow plane, hollow square: see \1OLLOW a. 7. 

1726 Neve Builder's Dict., Hollow, a Term in Archi- 
tecture, by which is meant a Concave Molding, being 
about a Quadrant of a Circle; by some it is called a Case- 
ment, by others an Adacus. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. 
(1783) 13, I learnt to form lines, and hollows, and squares. 
1823 EcanGrose's Dict. Vulg. T., Hollow, among epicures, 
means poultry. Nothing but hollow for dinner. 1850 
Hoctzapereet Surming 11. 492 Concave and convex planes, 
called hollows and rounds. 

5. Bookbinding. A strip of thick paper or pastc- 
board, cut to the height and thickness of the book 
for which the boards and cloth are intendcd, and 
which acts as a gauge for the guidance of the case- 
makers and as a stiffener for the cloth at the back 
of the book (CLre's Dict. Aris (1875) I. 421). 

Hollow (hglox), 2. and a/v. Forms: 3 holh, 
holeh, holeuh, holu, 3-4 hol3, holewe, 3-: 
holw(e, 4 holou, -ou3, -ough, 4-5 holow3. 4-6 
holow(e, 5 holgh, holuje, 6 hollowe, 6- hollow. 
(ME. hol}, holeh, also holu, inflected holwe, holewe, 
identical in form with o/h, hol}, pl. holzes, holwes 
sb.: see prec. The development of -/zv(e, -/ow from 
-lge,-ig, isnormal: cf. follow, hallow, sallow, etc.] 

A. adj. 

1, Having a hole or cavity inside; having an 
empty space in the interior ; opp. to solid. 

a 1250 Ow! & Night. 1113 An hol3 [v.27 holeh] stoc hwar 
bu pe miht hude. crago S. Eng, Leg. 1. 202/96 In one 
holewe weie onder eorpe. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 251 And 
made kynges fourme of bras al holu wybinne. 13.. Guz. 
& Gr. Kut, 2182 Al watz hol3z in-with, no-bot an olde caue. 
©1350 JVill. Palerne 295 Vnder an holw ok. 1387 Trevisa 
Ivigden (Rolls) III. 395 A 3erde of fir holow3 wip ynne as 
a pipe. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. vu. xxi. (1495) The 
sterres ben rounde..and ben sadde and sounde, not holough 
nother hooly in the vtter party. 1530 Parscr. 232/r Holowe 
spere, bovrdon. 1577 B. Goocr HMeresbach'’s Husb. ww. 
(1386) 190 b, The juice thrust into a hollow tooth, asswageth 
the paine, 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 567 This was 
hollow, the other solid. /4é¢. 833 Blow it thorow hollow 
canes. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 84 In trunks of trees 

made hollow either by fire or age. 1748 .Ason's Voy. 1. iii. 

30 Orellana placed his hands hollow to his mouth, and bel- 

lowed out the war-cry used by those savages, 1817 J. 

Brapsury 7rav. Amer. 286 nofe, Although many species 

of trees are liable to become hollow, yet none are so per- 
| fectly hollowed asthe gum tree. [1848 Lowe Bizlow P. 
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HOLLOW. 


Ser. 1. 1v. 15 A marciful Providunce fashioned us heller, 
O’ purpose thet we might our principles swaller.} 
b. Having an empty or vacant space beneath. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 43, I would raise my 
foundation .. three foot above ground; leaving it bollow 
underneath for Ventiducts. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Vhevenot’s 
Trav. 1. 124 Alexandria is all hollow under, being an entire 
Cistern. 1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 136 They .. dry 
and season their Boards..laying them .. hollow for the Air 
to play between them. 1860 Tynpatt G/ac. 1. iii. 28 The 
floor.. was snow, which I knew to be hollow beneath. 

+c. Porous or open in texture or composition: 
the opposite of close, compact, or solid. Ods, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. i. xx. (1495) The tonge 
towchinge the complexion of the substaunce therof is holowe 
and full of holes. 1733 J. Tutt Horse-/oeing Hush, vi. 24 
Roots and Plants, which otberwise require the lightest and 
hollowest Mould. /¢fd., zote, "Vis easier .. to imitate this 
Artificial Dust iu hollow than in strong Land. 

2. Having a hole, depression, or groove on the 
surface; depressed below the surrounding surface, 
sunken, indented ; excavated, concave. 

c1z05 Lay. 761 Wes be wei holh & long. @1250 Ow? &; 
Night. 643 Mi nest is hol3 [v.7. holeuh], ¢1385 Cuaucer 
L. G. W. 2193 Ariadne, Tbe holwe rokkis answerden hire 
a-gayn. c1440 romp. Varv. 2422 Holow, as vessellys .. 
coneavns. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 44 
‘Then must the grounde neither lye hollowe, nor in hilles. 
1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 8 The snows .. continue _undis- 
solv’d in hollow places between the hills. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 130 Uf any part of the Floor prove hollow, 
they lay a Chip .. upon that hollow place, to bare up the 
Board. /éid. 187 The hollow edge of the Hook. 1854 
Hawtuorne Eng. .Vote-Bks. (1879; 1. 152 Our way to it was 
up a hollow lane. 

b. Of the eves, cheeks, ete. 

13.. £. E. Addit. P. B. 1695 Holze were his y3en. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. xxix, (Percy) 135 Hys eyen holow, 
and his nose croked. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Lusd. 
ul. (1586) 117 A horse when he beginnes to be olde, his 
temples waxe hollowe. 1726 Adz. Capt. KR. Boyle 114 
With hollow Cheeks, and Eyes black. 1858 Mrs. Cartyr. 
Lett. VI. 358 Bess .. was rather thinner, and her eye> 
hollower. 1873 Loncr. Chadéenge ix, Hollow and haggard 
faces Look into the lighted hall. 

ce. Of the sea: Having the troughs Letween the 
crests of the waves very decp. 

1726 G. Roserts 4 }'ears Voy. 19 With a very hard Gale 
of Wind..and a very deep hollow Sea. 1748 A son's Voy. 
1. x. 104 The ship laboured very much inz follow sea. 1805 
Naval Chron. XIII. 469 The sea was running very hollow. 
1867 SmytH Sailor's I ord-bk., [/ollow Seca, the undulation 
of the waves after a gale; long hollow-jawed sea; ground- 
swell. 

3. Empty, vacant, void; hence, having an empty 
stomach, hungry; lean, starved-looking. 

1362 Lance. P, Pl. A. ¥. 108 So hungri and so holewe. 
¢1386 Cuaucer /’ro/. 289 He nas nat right fat, I vndertake, 
But looked holwe and ther to sobrely. ¢14€0 7vneley 
A/yst, ii. 3x0, I will fayre on feld ther oure bestis ar, Lo 
looke if thay be holgh or full. 1597 SHaks. 2 //en. JV 1. 
iii. 75 His Coffers sound With hollow Pouerty, and Empti- 
nesse. 1598 — Jerry JV. tv. ii. 171 As iealous as Ford, 
that search'd a hollow Wall-nut for his wiues Lemman. 
1858 Cariyce Fredk. Gt. wv. ii. I. 392 ‘That also is gone; 
and the hollow Eternities have swallowed it. 1878 B. 
Taytor Denkalion 1. i. 21 The strains dissolve into the 
hollow air. fod. It must be getting towards dinner-time ; 
I'm feeling pretty hollow. 

4. transf. Of sound: Wanting body; not full. 
toned ; * sepulchral ’. 

1563 SackVILLE in Myrr. Mag., {ndnet. xliv, With broken 
and hollow playnt. 1583 Eart NortHampton Defensative 
Ep. Ded., Like young babies, they regarde..Rattles that 
can make a kind of hollow sound, 1633 T. James Foy. 8 It 
niade a hollow .. noyse, like an ouer-fail of water. 1798 W. 
NareEs in Avti-Facobin xxii. (1852) 106 My voice as hollow 
asa ghosts. 188: BroapuHouse J/us. deonustics 175 \f only 
the uneven partials are present..the quality of tone is 
hollow. 1887 Bowen Virg. Eueid 1. 546 On the brass of the 
buckler it smote witb a hollow ring. 

5. Ag. Of persons and things: Wanting soundness, 
solidity, or substance; empty, vain; not answer- 
ing inwardly to outward appearance ; insincere, 
false. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Sf. Parrot 595 So many holow hartes, and 
so dowbyll faces. 1579 Lyty Zuphues (Arb.) 113 Too holy 
a profession, for so hollow a person. 1593 SHaks.2 Hen. V/, 
UL ii. 66 It is knowne we were but hollow Friends. 1593 — 
Rich. 11,\.iv. 9. 1655 Futter Ch, Hist. iv. iv. § 14 Vhe 
Kings Army was hollow at the heart. 1769 Pusins Lett. 
xxix. 131 A false or hollow friendship. 1781 GisBon 
Dect. & F. AI. xiii. 562 Flattering and hollow words. 
1832 Laxper Adv. wWiger I. v. 209 The governor's preten- 
sions are as hollow as they are improbable. 1855 oTLry 
Dutch Rep. v. iii. (1866) 696 The hollow truce with the 
Huguenots in France had. .been again succeeded by war. 

6. [f. the adv.: cf. B. 2.] Complete, thorough, 
out-and-out, collog. 

1750 Coventry Vompey Litt, 1. Xvi. (1785) 4x/1 [t was 
quite a hollow thing; Goliah won the day. 1761 Cotman 
Featous Wife v. (D.), So, my lord, you and | are both 
distanced; a hollow thing, damme. 1852 Dickexs Slvak 
Ho. \xiv, Which, in the opinion of my friends, is a hollow 
bargain. 1894 Times 31 July 11/1 The Prince's cutter 
steadily left her opponent and gained a very hollow victory. 

7. In various collocations, chiefly technical: 
hollow-adz, -auger, tools with concave instead 
of flat face, for curved work (Knight Dvct. 
Mech.) ; hollow-bastion (see quot.) ; hollow fire 
(see quot.); hollow fowl, meat, poultry, 
rabbits, etc., any meat not sold by butchers 


(Halliwell); hollow spar [tr. Ger. hohispat], a 


HOLLOW. 


name for CH1asTOLiTE (Ure Dict. Chem. 1823) ; 
hollow-stock, name ofthe plants Leovotis nepetz- 
fotia and Malvasirum spicatum (Cent. Dict.) ; 
hollow tower (sce quot.); hollow-turner, a 
mechanic who turns hollow or concave vessels, 
funnels, etc.; hence Aollow-turnery; + hollow 
vein, the vena cava; hollow-way, a way, road, 
or path, through a defile or cutting ; also extended, 
as in quot. 1882. //odiow Montu, MovuLp, PLANE, 


Square, HOLtow-WARE ; sce these words. 

1706 Puitxirs (ed. Kersey) s.v. Bastion, * Hollow or Voided 
Bastion, is that which has only a Rampart and a Parapet, 
ranging about its Flanks and Faces, so that a void Space is 
left towards the Center or Middle. 1881 Raymonp Af/ining 
Gloss., "Hollow-fire,a kind of hearth with blast, used for 
reheating the stamps produced in the South Welsh process 
of fining, or the bars of blister-steel in the manufacture of 
shear-steel. 1885 I. Moztey Aemin. Towns, etc. 1. 89 
People had then to be content with ‘*hollow fowl , as 
ponltry, ducks, and rabhits were alike called. 1828 Craven 
Dial, *flollow meat, fowls. 1706 Vuiriies (ed. Kersey) 
s.v. Tower, *Hollovv Tower in Fortif\,~x Rounding made 
of the remainder of two Lrisures, to joyn the Courtin to 
the Orillon; where the Small-Shot are plac’d that they may 
not be too much expos‘d to the Innemies View. 1887 T. 
Haroy |} vcdlanders 11. 243 Veeping out she saw.. the 
*hollow-turner .. loading his wares—wooden bowls, dishes, 
spigots, spootls, cheese-vats, funnels and soon. /éid. 1. 56 
A neighbour engaged in the *hollow-turnery trade. 1591 
Svuvester Du fartas 1. vi. 719 Through branching pipes 
of the great *Hollow-vein. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. u. viii. 
105 Through the mesaraicke veines into the great porter 
veine, and from thence into the great hollow veine. 1761 
Sperne 77. Shandy (1802) II. 147 Acquainted intimatel 
with every country .. the.. roads, and *hollow-ways whi 
lead up to them. 1882 D. Gaxpner Quatre Bras, etc. 132 
note, The term ‘hollow-way’ is employed by English writers 
on this battle (Waterloo) ..to designate any means of 
passage, from a footpath to a boulevard, which is enclosed 
on the sides to a considerable height, whether by walls, 
fences, hedges, houses, or embankinents. 

8. Comb. (parasynthetic), as Aollow-backed,-billed, 
-cheeked, -footed, -horned, -toned, -jawed, -vaulted, 
-vowed adjs. Also |loLLOW-RYED, -HEARTED. 

1523 Fitzuers. //usb. § 78 Vhe nyne propertyes of an asse 
. the .vii. to be rounde foted, the .viii. to be holowe foted. 
1603 J. Davies Aficrocosm, Wks. 1878 1. 17/2 Breath’d out 
with grones, like hollow-voiced windes. 179: Cowrrr 
Yardley Oak 4 A shattered veteran, hollow-trunked perhaps, 
183: Youatt Horse 31 (U.K. S.) Some persons prefer a 
hollow-backed horse. 1854 OwEN Shel. § Teeth in Circ. Sc.y 
Organ. Nat. 1.239 The ruminants..called hollow-horned. 


B. adv. 
1. In a hollow manner; with a hollow sound or 


voice ; insinccrely. Obs. cxe. in comb. (sec 3). 

x60r SHaks. Twel, N. it iv. 101 Lo, how hollow the 
fiend speakes within him. 1607 ‘Torsett Four-/. Beasts 
(1658) 291 ‘Then he will cough more hollow. 

2. Thoroughly, completely, out-and-out; also 
(U.S. all hollow. collog. 

{The origin of this is obscure, and has excited conjecture 
from its first appearance in literature.) 

1668-71 SKINNER Etymol. Ling. Angl. s. v., He carried it 
Hollow, Luculenter Vicit vel Supcramt, .. credo dictum 
quasi ‘he carried it zwholy’. 1762 Foote Orators 1. Wks, 
1799 L. 193 Foote... You succeeded? Suds...Yes, yes, I got 
it i hollow. 1767 Cuesterr. Lett. (1794) IV. ccexxi. 267 
Hie set up for the County of Middlesex, and carried it 
hollow, as the jockeys say. 1786 Wotcott (P. Pindar) 
Farew, Odes xiv. Wks. 1794 1. 185 I'm greatly pleas’d..To 
see the foreigners beat hollow, 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 1). 
39 Her blood carried it all hollow. 1839 Tiwtes 19 Oct, In 
the article of hypocrisy. .as in sheer impudence, Minto hasit 
hollow. 1851 J. H. Newman Cats. in Eng. 367 Local 
opinion would carry it hollow against popular opinion. 1859 
Geo. Euiot A. Bede 47 She beats us younger people hollow, 

3. In Comb., qualifying ppl. adjs., to which 
hollow ishyphencd ; mostly ia sense ‘with # hollow 
sound’, as hollow-bellowing, -blustering, -ringing, 
sounding, -whispering, etc.; also ‘ with a hollow 
foundation’, as Aollow-grounded. 

161x SytvesteR Du Fartas u. iv. v. Decay 537 O feehle 
stay ! O hollow-grounded hope ! 1726-46 THomson JVinter 

737 The hollow-sounding plain Shakes from afar. dic. 
989 Muttering, the winds. .Blow hollow-hlust’ring from the 
south. 1728-46 — Spring 918 The hollow-whispering hreeze, 
the plaint of rills. 1864 Trennvsoxn Ex. Ard. 599 The hol- 
lower-bellowing ocean. 

Hollow (hp'lo«), v.! [f. Honnow a.] 

1, trans. To render hollow or concave; to make 
a hollow in; to excavate. Also with ov. 

e1450 R. Gloucester's Chron. (1724) 415/1 note (MS. Coll. 
Arms) Suche a stroke cam doune.. that hit holwed the 
stonene walle to a mannes gretnesse. ¢1477 Caxton Fason 
20h, How well the stone is myned and Followed by con- 
tinuell droppyng of water. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s 
Husb. 11. (1586) 55 b, Hollowing it cunninglie with an Aulle 
ora Bodking. 1727 PAilip Onuarit(1316) 46 A rock hollowed 
out like the entrance to a church. 1784 Cowper 7ask v1. 
311 Some lonely elm That age or injury has hollowed deep. 

1860 TYNDALL Glaciers 1. xviii. 125 The wall of one [fissure] 

. was hollowed out longitudinally. 

Jig. 1842 TENNvSon Love § Duty 60 The want that hol- 
low’d all the heart. 

b. To bend into a hollow or concave shape. 
1so8 B. Jonson Ev. Alan in Hum, 1. iv, Hollow your 

body more sir, thus. 1832 Tennyson Pal. of Art 109 

Hollowing one hand against his ear, To list a foot-fall. 

1889 Macu. Mag. Aug. 246/2, 1 hollowed my hands into 
the form of a binocular glass . ; 

2. To form by making a hollow (7 something) ; 


to excavate. Often with owt. 
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1648 Herrick //esper., The Cruell Maid, Next, hollow 
out a tomb to cover Me. 1 
Traz. tt. 19 Who led us into a Grotto hollowed in the Rock. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 338 
Amphitrite..intreated the Nereids to hollow out that little 
bay. 1817 C. Wotre Burial Sir F. Moore v, As we hol- 
lowed his narrow bed, And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

3. To make hollow in tone. 

1772 Nucent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund 1. 96 Hollowing his 
voice, and suufiling with much sedate confidence. 

4. intr. To become hollow or concave. 

¢1860 Fauer //ymn, The Length of Death viii, Mow 
suddenly earth seems to hollow. 2892 //arper's Alag. 
280/2 Her cheeks seemed to hollow in, and her chin shook. 

Ilence Hollowed (hg'loud), ppl. a., made hollow, 
excavated; Ho‘llowing vé4/. sb., a making hollow, 
excavation; also a@/trzb., as in hollowing-iron, 


-knife, -machine, etc. 

1607 Marxuam Cavadl. vt. (1617) 64 Make it hy a little 
hollowing to bear..frum the false quarter. 1613 PurRcHas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 643 In boats made of a hollowed tree (like 
the Indian Canoas) 164rin T. Lechford Note-bk. (1885) 428 
Onehollowing iron. .one rabbetiing iron. 1697 Deypen Mirg. 
Georg... 207 Then first on Seas the hollow’d Alder swam. 
1714 Appison Sfectator No. 584 p 6 Vhe digging of 
‘Trenches, and the hollowing of ‘lrees, for the better Dis- 
tribution of Water, 1875 Ksicut Dict, Alech., Hollowing- 
Anvfe (Coopering), a drawing-knife for working on concave 
surfaces. 1876 Clin. Soc. Vrans. 1X. 191 When the child 
was made to bend the body, this lumbar hollowing did not 
disappear, 1884 J. Pavn 12, AKecoll. 217 His hollowed 
hand and smiling attentive face. 1889 Dasly News 12 Oct. 
2/1 Wooden pipes and hollowed trunks of trees. 

Hollow, v.2: see Heoxto z. 

+ Ho:Nowed, a. 0ds.; see quot. 

23734 R. Woprow -Avalecta (1842) 1. 104 Being of a 
hardy frolic temper, or a little hollowed, as we call it. 

Ho'llow-ey-ed,¢. Having hollowcyes; having 
the eyes deep sunk in their orbits. 

@ 1629 SKELTON I pfon Deedman's Hed 11 No man may 
him hyde From eth holow eyed. 1590 Suaks. Cons, Err. 
v. 1. 240 A needy-hollow-cy'd-sharpe-looking-wretch, 178: 
Cowrrr //ope 58 lollow-cyed abstinence, and lean despat. 
1870 P’cess Avice Jet. 31 Jan. (1834) 239 Victoria looks 
very hollow-eyed, pale and wretched. 

Ho'llow-hea'rted, cz. Having a hollow heart ; 
insincere, false. 

1849 CoverDaLe, etc. Lrasm. Par. Eph. Prol. (R.), 
Holowe-herted flatterye and craftye deceauyng. 1648 
Gace HWest Ind, xii. (1655) 43 Inwardly false ied hollow 
hearted. 1830 Tennvson /‘ocrs 44 Hollowhearted apathy, 
The cruellest form of perfect scom, 

Ilence Ho-low-hea‘rtedness, insincerity. 

1549 CoverpALe, etc. Frasm, Par. 1 John 44 Except al 
holowhartednes he also plucked quite out of y* mind. 1678 
J. Brown Life of Faith (1824) 1. it. 44 The Lord discovereth 
the hollow-heartedness of many. 1816 Soutuey in Q. Rez. 
XV. 539 They are hauchty toward strangers, .. suspicious, 
and full of hollow-heartedness. 

Hollowly (hg'loli), adv. [f. Nottow a. + -Ly2.] 
In a hollow manner; with a hollow sound; in- 


sincerely. 

41547 SuRRev /Eneid uu. 70 Wherewith the caves gan 
hollowly resound. 1603 Suaxs, Afeas. for Af. u. iii. 23 Le 
..try your penitence, if it be sound, Or hollowly put on. 
160’ Ne tan Caval, v1. (1617/63 It nay couer all the hoofe 
hollowly that it may not touch the soale. 1814 Afermaid 
11. 1, How strange and hollowly his accents sound ! 1881 f: 
Hawtuorxe Fort. Fool 1. v, The sound echoed hollowly 
through the house. 

Hollowness (hg'lonés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. The quality or condition of being hollow; 
concavity ; internal emptiness; sunken condition, 

14.. Voce. in Wr.-Wiilcker 571/32 Cazitas, holwnehse. 
¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 244/1 Holownesse of a vesselle .. con- 
cavilas. 1545 Raysotp Byrth Manukynde gh, The..matrix 
. .astrong bladder, hauyng in it hut one vniuersal holonesse. 
1593 Suaxs. Mich. //,1. ii. 59 Greefe boundeth where it 
falls, Not with the emptie hollownes, but weight. 1664 
Evetvn Pomona iii. (R.), Old trees (quite decayed with an 
inward hollowness). a@18a2 SHELLEY Mother & Son iii. 9 
Within her ghastly hollowness of eye. 

+2. concr. and semt-concr. A hollow formation 
or place; a hollow, cavity, or concavity. Ods. 

1374 CHaucer Troylns v. 1809 His lighte gost ful blys- 
fully is went Vp to be holwghnesse of be seuenpbe spere. 
1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 6 Atte cherdhoke there 1s a grete 
holownes vnder erthe. 1621 Markuam Conentry Contcnt.t.xii. 
63 The Perch... abideth most in Creeks and hollownesses, 
which are about the bank. 1715 Motyxevxin PAtl. Trans. 
XXIX. 375 There are Nine of these Hollownesses and as 
many Eminences, undulated as they paint Sea Waves. 

3. Of a sound or voice: see HOLLOW a. 4. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. xxvii. (1495) 242 
Yf holownesse comyth of drynesse, it is knowen by drye 
coughe. 1605 SuaKks. Lear 1. i. 156 Whose low sounds 
Reuerbe no hollownesse. 1884 Mrs. C. Praep Zero Il. 64 
Helena was shocked at the hollowness of her voice. 

4. Emptiness, vanity; insincerity, falseness. 

1608-33 Br. Hat Afedit, & Vows (1851) 202 Dissect this 
close heart of mine..and if thou findest arly hollowness, fill 
it up. 1790 G. Warker Servo. Il. xxi. 118 A thorough 
man of the world, who knows it in all its hollownesses. 1886 
Manch, Exam. 13 Jan. 5/7 The hollowness of his profes- 
sions. 

Ho'llow-root. /eré. [A 16the. transl. of G. 
holwurtz, hohlwurtz, applied to Aristolochia, also 
to Corydalis tuberosa: see Grimm.] a. A name 
for Corydalis tuberosa (C. cava), also called hole~ 
wort and hollowwort); extended by Gerarde to 
other species of Corydalis. b. erroneously, Aname 


for Adoxa Aloschatellina. 


! 


HOLLY. 


1578 Lyte Dodoens in. ii. 316 (Of Holeworte) he roote 


A. Lovete tr. Thevenot's | whiche is holowe within is called in Gerinanie Polwurtz, 


that is to say in English Holowe roote, or Holewurt. 1597 
Gerarve /lerbal u. cccexlvi. (1633) 1092. 1753 CHamBens 
Cycl. Supp. App., Hollow-root..a name sometimes given to 
the... funuitory. 1788 Chansbers' Cyel., Moschatellina, 
hollow root, or tuberose moschatel .. a little plant common 
under our hedges, in spring. 1884 Miter /’/ant-n., Flole- 
zvort, Hollow-wort, or Hollow-root. Corydalis tubcrosa 
and Adoxa Moschatellina. 

Ho'llow-ware. Lowl- or tube-shaped ware of 
earthenwarc, wood, or metal : now especially the last. 

1682 [see b]. 1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 274 All 
hollow Ware, {as they call Ridge-tyles, Corner, Gutter, and 
Dormar-tyles). 1744-50 W. Exuis Mod. //usbandm. V11. 
u. 79 Maple ..is approved of by the turner for making 
holiow-ware. 1880 Statist. M/anuf. U.S. 1059 A coarse, 
greenish glass, often termed bottle-glass..It is called in this 
country hollow ware. 1891 Darly News g Feb. 2/4 Cast- 
iron hollow-ware is selling very slowly. 

b. atirtb. and Comb., as dolloeamane maker, 
making, manufaclurcr, + pewlercr, trade, utensil. 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1717/8 Francis Scagood,.. Hollow- 
Wear Pewterer, hath Molds and Stocks to Sell. 188: Por- 
celain Works, Worcester 21 The manufacture of soup 
tureens, covered dishes, ewers and basins, &c. is called 
Hollow Ware Pressing. These objects are all made in 
inoulds. 1888 A. N. Pacmer //ist. Old Nonconf. Wrexham 
76.A hollow-ware manufacturer at Bewdley. 

Hollowwort (hp'lowoit. = HoLtow-roor a, 

1863 l’R10r /’Jant-n., Hollow-wort, or Hole-wort, from its 
hollow root, Corydalis tuberosa. i 

+ Ho-'llowy, hol! o)wy, deriv. or by forms of 
HoLiow a. and adv, 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg.78 (MS. B.), Pere ben sixe manere 
of pese Vicus. Venemy & holwy [(4S..4. holow3). /bid.93 
Pe Ulcus ys foule & stynkynge, pe lippes .. alle aboute 
areryde & soley {AZS. A. holowe], & pis is pe dyfference 
bytwene cancre & a foule Ulcus & an hory. 1495 7'rezvisa’s 
Barth, De P. Rov. xlui. 169 The reynes ben flesshly poores 
and holowy rounde and coueryd wyth fatnesse. 

Holly (hg'li). Forms: 2-5 holi, 3-6 holie, 4 
holi3, 5 hoolly, 5-6 holy, 6 holee, 7- holly. 
[Shortened from OE. holegn, holen: see Wotiiy.] 

1. A plant of the genus //ex; orig. and esp. the 
common European holly, /. Agutfolrum, an ever- 
grecn shrub or srnall tree with daik-green tough 
glossy leaves, having indented edges sct with sharp 
stiff prickles at the points, and bearing clusters of 
small green flowers succeeded by bright red berries ; 
much uscd for decorating houscs and churches at 
Christmas. The American holly, /. ofaca, is an 
evergrcen tree similar to this, found in the United 
States from Massachusetts southward. 

exrso Moc. in Wr..Wilcker 545/23 Ulcza, holi. a1zas 
Auncr, R, 418 Ne mid holie (14S. 7. holin}, ne mid breres ne 
ne biblod3e hire sulf. 14.. Somes & Carols 154 C. (Vercy 
Soc.) 84 Here commys holly, that is so gent. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur ww. xxvi, Hle sawe hym syttavndera tree 
ofhoolly. 1545 Ascnam Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 127 Peecynge of 
a shafte with brasell and holie, or other heauy woodes. 1562 
Ludlow Churchw, Acc. (Camden) 108 Paid for holy and 
evy..lijd. 1610 Guitiim /eraldry mi. vii. (1611) 108 There 
is a kinde of Holly that is void of these prickles. .and there- 
fore called free holly. 1805-6 CoLeripGE 3 Graves wv, xxii, 
Lone hollies marked the spot. 1850 TENNvson /a Afem. 
xxx, With trembling fingers did we weave The holly round 
the Christmas hearth. 

2. Applicd, with or without deftning word, to 
other plants (mostly shrubs) resembling the com- 
mon holly; e.g. (in mod. Dicts.) to the holm-oak, 
Quercus [lex; in Australia to species of //akea 
and Zomatia, Californian Holly, Heteromeles 
arbutifolia (Cent. Dict.); Cape Holly, Crocoxylon 
excelsum; Ground Holly, Chimaphila umtellata ; 
Mountain Holly, Nemopanthes canadensis; New 
Zealand Holly, Olearia ilicifolia ( Treas. Hot. and 
Miller Plart-n.), See also b0x-holly (Box sb.} 3b), 
IN NEE-HOLLY, SEA-HOLLY. 

1846 J. L. Sroxes Dise. Australia MH. iv. 132 Holly.. 
Hakea..Sandy Soil,—produces gum. é 

3. attrib. and Comb. a. Of or belonging to the 
holly, as holly-bark, -berry, -bough, -bush, -leaf, 
-tree, -wood; consisting or made of holly, or its 
wood, as holly-hedge, -staff, -wand. b. Special 
Combs.: holly-boy, an effigy of a boy made of 
holly, which (together with an zvy-gzr?) figured in 
certain village sports in East Kent on Shrove 
Tuesday; holly-fern, Aspidinm (or Polystichum) 
Lonchitis, so named from its stiff prickly fronds ; 
holly-laurel, ‘ the islay, Prunus zlicifolia, of Cali- 
fornia’ (Cent. Dici.}; holly-leaved a., having 
leaves resembling those of the holly; holly-oak, 
the holm-oak or evergreen oak, Quercus lex; 
holly-rose, + (a) an old name for some species of 
Cistus; (6) aname for Turnera ulmifolia, a West 
Indian shrub with yellow flowers ; holly-set a., set 
with holly; sé. a hedge made of holly (cf. gurckse?). 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyel. s.v. Bird-lime, Made from *holly- 
hark hoiled ten or twelve hours. 1818 La Belle Assemblée 
XVII. 85/1 Cambridge hat..edged with *holly-herry red. 
1785 Burns Iision 1. ix, Green, slender, leaf-clad *holly- 
boughs. 1779 Gentil. Mag. XLYX. 137 The girls..were 
assembled in a crowd and burning an nncouth efhgy, which 
they called an *Holly Boy, and which it seems they had 
stolen from the hoys. 1664 Evetyn Aad. Hort. (1729) 213 
Guard it with a Furse or *Holly branch. 1506 in Kerry 


HOLLYHOCK. 


St. Lawrence, Reading (1883) 52 It. payed for sysis to the 
*holy bush at Christmas ixd. 1594 Prat Fewell-ho. i. 65 
‘o take a Taverne and geta Hollibush. 1861 Miss Prarr 
Flower. Pi. V\. 192 Rough Alpine Fern, or *Holly Fern. 
1728-46 THOMSON Spring 635 Some to the *holly-hedge 
Nestige repair. 1601 Hottann Péiny 1. 470 The *Holly 
leaues and all the kindes of Holme he set with sharpe 
ickes. 1777 Cook 2nd Voy. 1v. iii. 1R.) The *holly-leaved 
shary. 1597 Gerarve Herbad i. xxx. 1159 Holme Oke, 
Huluer Oke, or *Holly Oke. /é:d. 1. iii. 1092 Of * Hollie 
Roses, or Cistus. 1700 tr. Cowley's 6 Bhs. Plants w. go 
Why Holly-Rose, dost thou, of slender frame, And without 
scent, assume a Rose’s Name? 1664 Evetyn Sylva xxi. 
(1812) I. 274 Let every fifth or sixth be a *Holly-set; they 
will grow up infallibly with your Quick. 1787-9 Worpsw. 
Even. Walk 10’Mid clustering isles, and *holly-sprinkled 
Steeps. 1538 Turner Liée/éus Cja, Angli an *holy tre, & 
an Huluar tre nominant. 1864 Syme Lug. Sot. (ed. 3) I. 
222 There are records of Holly trees of great size growing 
in some of the counties of England. 1573 Tusser Husé. 
Ixxvii. (1878) 169 Let *holliewand threate, Let fisgig be 
te. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury u, 41/2 The Hone is.. 
*Hollywood converted into stone. 1864 Syme Lug. Bot. 
(ed. 3) II. 222 To the turner Holly wood Is very valuahle. 

Holly, obs. form of WnHotty. 

Hollybut(t, -dame, obs. var. Haistt, -DoM. 

Hollyhock (hg'lihgk). Forms: 3 holihoc, 4~7 
holihocke, 5 holyhokke, holy hokke, 6 holioke, 
hollihoke, holyoke, -ocke, hollyhocke, holly- 
oKe, 6-7 hollihocke, hollioke, holyhocke, 7 
holliock, -oak, holyhock, hollyoak, 7-8 holy- 
hock, $ holyoak, holy-oak, ?g holly-oak, 7- 
holly-hock, 8-hollyhock. [f. Hoty a.+ Hock 
sb.! mallow: evidently of hagiological origin; cf. 
the Welsh name hocys bendigatd, which appears to 
translate a med. L. *salva benedicta. Another name 
was catles Sancti Cuthberti, ‘Seynt Cutberts-cole’; 
see Alphila 61 s.v. Eniscus, tio s.v. Malua. 

The guess that ‘the hollyhock was doubtless so called 
from being hrought from the Holy Land’ has been offered 
ini norance of the history of the word.] ; 

tl. orig. The Marsh Mallow, A/thra officinalis 
(in med.L. zbiscum malva, bis malva, OF. vie 
mauve, F. guimauve, Sp. malvavisco). Obs. 

¢ 1265 Voc. Nanies Plants in Wr..Wiilcker 55624 Althea, 
i. ymalue, i. holihoc. @ 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 
to Altea, 3. holihocke. /did. 43 Wimave, i. holi hocke. 
c1400 Lanfrunc’s Cirurg. 96 Take malowe leues .. & pe 
rote of holihocke [&. holy hokke]. c14q40 Promp. Part. 
243/2 Holy hokke, or wylde malowe.., a/tea, walviscus. 
c1465 Alphita(Anecd.Oxon.) 4 Alta malua..gatl.wymalue, 
anglice holyhokke. 1538 Turner Lidedius A ija, Altheam 
aliqui ebiscum, siue ibiscum nominant, officinz: maluam, his 
maluam, nostrates Holy oke. 1610 MARKHAM Masterp, 11. 
elxxiii. 489 An pom made of holy-hoxe, or sea-mallowes. 
1614 — ur. Zush, nu. xxv. 149 Annoint her feet with the 
juyce of the Hearb Holyhocke. 

. Now, The plant A/‘hewa rosea, of the same 
genus as the prec.,.a native of China and southem 
Europe, having a very tall and stout stem bearing 
numerous large flowers on very short stalks ; many 
varieties, with flowers of different tints of red, 
purple, yellow, and white, are cultivated in gardens. 

1548 Turner Nawues of Herbes s.v. Malua, Nalua hor- 
tensis is of two kindes. The one is called alone in greeke 
Malache in englishe Holyoke, and of thys sort is the lagged 
mallowe. (He distinguishes it from ‘Althea and Hibiscus 
.. in englishe marrishe Mallowe’.] 155: ~— Herbal 1 
B viij a, By thys description it is playne that our comon 
holyoke is not Althea. 1573 Tussrr Husé, xliii. (1878) 96 
Holiokes, red, white and carnations. 1625 B. Jonson 
Pan's Anniv. 29 Bright crowne-imperiall, king’s-speare 
holy-hocks. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 510 This Experiment of 
seuerall Colours, comming vp from one Seed, would hee 
tried also in.. Poppy and Hollyoke [1677 Hollyoak}. 1641 
True Char, Untrue Bishop 10 Who weareth..a fine holliock 
for the knot of his girdle. rzo0otr. Cowley’s 6 Bks. Plants 
1v. 89 The Holihock disdains the common size Of Herhs, 
and like a Tree do’s proudly rise. 1741 Compl. Fam_-Piece 
uu. ili, 357 Sow Pinks . Haun, annual Stocks. 1766 
Asstey Bath Guide xi. 106 Like a Holy-Hock, noble, 
majestic, and tall. 1830 TENNYSON Song,‘A spirit haunts’, 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 

Jig. 1897 Viotet Hunt Unkist, Unkind / ii. (ed. 2) 24 It 
takes a great bouncing hollyhock of a woman to look well 
here, not a white lily, as they call me in town. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as hollyhock blossom, root ; 
hollyhock-rose,an American species of club-moss, 
Selaginella lepidophylla, also called resurrection- 
plant; hollyhock-tree, a malvaceous tree, //ié7s- 
cus splendens, found in Australia. 

1616 Surrt, & Marku. Country Farme 145 The decoction 
of hollihocke roots. 


Holm, holme! (ham). Also Sc. howm. 
[In sense 1, OE. holm sea, ocean, wave (only 
in poetic lang.); in sense 2, a. ON. ho/mr islet 
in a bay, creek, lake, or river, meadow on the 
shore; corresp. to OS., LG. hoém hill. 

These are generally held to he the same word; the sense 
‘hill "(not recorded in OE., though used by Layamon) heing 
taken as the original (related to the stem of Hitt sé., and 
so to L. collis, cudimen); thence it is supposed arose the 
sense ‘islet’, and fig. that of ‘billow’, ‘wave’, ‘sea’; but 
this last isohscure. (Med.L. hots, hulinus are from Eng.)} 

+I. 1. The sea, the wave. (Only in OE.) 

@ 1000 Beowulf \Z.) 240 Hider ofer holmas. did. 1593 
Pa de mid hrod-gare on holm wliton, [1892 Storr. Brooke 
£. E. Lit. iii. 59 The one who is killed swims in the holm.] 

II. 2. A small island, an islet ; esp. in a river, 
estuary, or lake, or near the mainland. 
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(Frequent in place-names, as Steep Hotme in the Severn, 
Priestholm near Anglesea, Rasipsholm and Lingholm in 
Derwentwater, Willow Holm near Carlisle; hut, as a living 
word, applied only to the smal! grassy islets in Orkney and 
Shetland, and (as a foreign word) to those of Norway, Ice- 
land, etc.) 

2c1oso O, E. Chron. (MS. C.) an. 902 Py ilcan zere wees 
pat gefeoht zt pam Holme Cantwara & para Deniscra. 
a@rt0oo /éi/, (Laud MS.) an. 1025 Her for Cnut cyng to 
Denmearcon mid scipon to pam holme zt ea bere halgzan. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 244/1 Holm, of a sonde yn the see (A. 
holme of sownde in be see; Haré. holm or sond of the see), 
bitalassum, vel hulmus, 1556 W. Yowrsox in Hakluyt 

Vay. (1589) 112 The 13. daye we came hetwext the flat 
Holmes and the steepe Holmes. 1693 J. WALLace Orkney 
92 Holm, a little Isle for the most part desart, and only 
employed for pasturage. 1706 Mauve Hist. Piets in ALisc. 
Scot. (1818) I. 103 Some times they stand in little holms in 
the midst of lochs. 1839 StoneHouse A-zholme 261 The 
monks of the Priory of Thornholmes .. huilt a convenient 
house on a holme or small island between Owston and 
Gulnethorpe. 3846 MeCuLtocu Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 
I. 315 In Orkney .. Some of the islets, or holms, appear 
like gigantic pillars, rising perpendicularly from the sea: 
these are the resort of vast numbers of sea-fowl. 1886 
Burton Avaé, Nts, I. 126 An islet, a mere holm, girt on all 
sides by the sea. 
|| b. (In Sw. and Da.) A dockyard, shipyard. 

1654 WHITELOCKE Jrul. Swed, Entb, (1772) 11.249 White- 
locke came to the holme where the ship was to be launched. 

3. A piece of flat low-lying ground by a river or 
stream, submerged or surrounded in time of flood. 

In living use in the south of Scotland (4owen) and north 
of England, and extending far south in place-names; 
‘a flat pasture in Romney Marsh (Kent) is yet called the 
Folmes' (Way). 

1a.. Newminster Cartut, (Surtees) 229 Item in Je Suther- 
holme, duas acras, in le Northerholme, tres rodas .. ab 
australi fine del holme usque ad aquilonalem finem ejusdem 
holmi. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 243/2 Holm, place..be-syde a 
water, hudmus. 1531 Nottingham Rec. V1. 369 For the 
holm bytwen the Grey Frere walle and Leen. 1799-1805 
Worpsw. Prelude 1. 275 O Derwent! winding among 
grassy holms. 1803 — Varrew Unvis. v,‘Oh ! green,’ said 
I, ‘are Yarrow’s holms’. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) s.v. 
Dreghorn, \Vhe holmson the banks of the rivers Annock and 
Irvine are a fine deeploam, 1864 TENNyson North. Farmer 
(O. S.) xiii, Wi ‘auf the cows to cauve an’ Thornahy holms 
to plow! 1865 Livincstone Zamébesi xiii. 264 On these 
holmes herds of huffaloes and waterhucks daily graze. 

+IIL 4. Ahill. Obs. rare. 

¢1z05 Lay. 20712 Into ban haze wude, in to pan hxje 
holme. /érd, 20861 He {be vox] ulih to pan holme, & his 
hol iseched, 

IV. 5. attrzb. and Comb. (in sense 2 or 3). 

3744 W. StuKELEvin Afen. (Surtees) II. 173 The Roman 
money found here in great ahundance; they call them 
Holm-pennys. 1865 H.H. Dixon Field & Fern V.308 Half 
hred lambs are on the holme land near the river. 

Holm ? (héem). Also 4~holme. [A phonetic 
corruption of o/z from OE. holen, Hotty, holly.) 

L. The common holly. O/s. exc. déa/. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Ant.'s 7. 2063 Ook, firre, hirch, Aspe, 
Alder, holm, popeler. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 244/1 Holme, 
or holy, udnius, hussus. 1577 B. Gooce Hereshach's Fiush. 
N..(1586) 108 h, Holme, or Holly, is .. continually greene, 
1598 Stow Surv. xi. (1603) 98 Nayled full of Holme and 
Tuite. 1598 FLorio, Merit [also A eusfoglio}, the Holly, 
the Holme, or Huluer tree. x60r HoLtann Pliny 1. 470 All 
the kindes of Holme be set with sharpe prickes. 1774 
Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. nu, v. 325 Feeding on holm, 
elder-trees, and hrambles. 1859 Ad/ Y. Round No. 36. 225 
Still called holme in Devonshire..in Norfolk it is called 
hulver. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 21 June 3/1 (New Forest) He 
‘rattles like a boar in a holme’. .is still a familiar saying. 

2. The Hoim-oax. 

1552 Coorer Elyot’s Dict.s.v. Flex, A tree called of some 
Holme. 1577 B. Gooce S/eresbach’s Hush. 1. (1586) 4 
Sometime I list to rest me under an old Holme. 15g 
SPENSER ~~ Guat 215 ‘The blacke Holme that loves 
the watrie vale; And the sweete Cypresse, signe of deadly 
bale. 160: Hottann Pliny 1. 495 There is an Holme 
growing in the Vatican, elder than Rome it selfe. a1701 
SeDLEY Virg. Pas’. Wks. 1722 1. 262 Often from a hollow 
Holm the Crow Did on the left the coming Mischief show. 
1726 Leon Alberti's Archit, 1. 25/2 The Holm, and all 
other Sorts of Oaks. 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 206 
A sturdy holm, Rent from its fibres hy a blast. 

3. Comb., as holm-berry (dial.), -dish (made of 
holly - wood), -wood; holm-cock, -screech, 
-thrush, local names of the missel-thrush, from its 
feeding on holly-berries. See also HoLw-oak, -TREE. 

160x Hottanp Péiny I. 267 Stakes and posts .. of Holme 
wood. 1758 Bortase Cornwall 244 The.. missel-bird .. 
which we call in Cormmwall the holm-thrush. 1772 Gent/. 
Mag. XLI. 489 Holm dishes held our rustic cheer. 1885 
Swainson Prov. Names Birds 1 Missel Thrush .. Holm 
thrush, Holm cock, Holm screech (Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset). 189: T. Harpy 7ess I. 102 Let me put one little 
kiss on those holmherry lips. 

+ Holme, obs. form of Hamer 2, Havwnt. 

€1440 Pronip. Parv. 244/1 Holme,or halm, 1523 FitzHers. 
Fiusb, § 15 They must have hombers or ,collers, holmes 
withed about theyr necks. 1gs2 Hvroet, Thacke eryge, 
holme, or strawe, stifpuda. 1565-73 CoopER Thesaurus s.v. 
Casa, Stramince casz, made of holme 

+ Holmen, a. Ots. [f. Houm? + -En4; cf. 
oaken.] Ofholm or holly ; made of holly-wood. 

13.. K. Adis. 4945 Her garnement .. of holmen leues. 
@1618 Syivester Alayden’s Blush 541 Hee makes a shift 
to cut an holmen pole. /dsd. 1782 The Lad here loads the 
Asse with Holmen sprayes. 


+ Holmes. O?s. Also 5 holmess, 7 hollmes. 
[A corruption of Ulmes (Ulm).] A fustian made at 
Ulm in Germany; more fully Holmes fustian. 
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3474 in Dauney Anc. Scot. Melodies (7838), Item, x. elnes 
of blak holmess fustian to the trumpatis doublats. 1547 
Boorpe /utrod. Knowl, xiv. (1870) 161 A cyte called Ulmes, 
where fustyan vlmes is made, that we cal holmes. 1551 
Ascuam Let. Wks. 1865 I. 11. 264 This city is enriched by 
making of fuschian called in England harburuslie holmes 
fuschian. 1624 Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 213, 3 yards 
of white hollmes, iiij*. 1633 /47d. 298, 9 yeardes of halmies 
fustian, xij‘. 

| Ho-lmgang. [mod. ad. ON. holnganga, 
‘going to the holm’ (or islet) on which a duel was 
fought.] A duel to the death. 

1847 I. A. BrackweE tt in Mallet North. Antig. 288 The 
question at issue was decided with sword and battle-axe 
hy a holmgang. 1865 Kincstey Herew. I. iv. 145 Me 
happier the Valkyrs shall hail from the holmgang. 1891 
Riper Haccarp £77 xii. 115 The two who shall stand 
against me in holmgang. 

Holm-oak (hé«'m,dek). [f. Horm? + Oak.] 
The evergreen oak (Quercus Zlex’. a native ot 
Italy and other Mediterranean countries; so called 
from the resemblance of its dark evergreen foliage 
to that of the holly. 

1597 Gerarve Herbal i. xxx. 1159 The Ilex .. might be 
called Holme Oke, Huluer Oke, or Holly Oke, for difference 
from the shrub or hedge tree Agrifolium, which is simply 
called Holme, Holly, and Huluer. 1599 THYNNE Animadz. 
(1875) 47 The Cerrus, being the tree whiche we comonly call 
the‘ holme oke’(as Cooper also expoundeth the Ilex to he that 
whiche wee call holme). 1770 Lancuorne Plutarch (1879) 
I, 871 Ageus gave a scarlet sail dyed with the juice of the 
flower of a very flourishing holm-oak. 1837 Loner. Fri- 
thiof’s {lomestead 19 A table of holm-oak, Polished and 
white, as of steel. 

attrib, 1830 tr. Aristoph. Acharn. 29 The sparks .. leap 
aloft from the holm-oak embers. 

Holm-tree. [f. llotm?.] 

1. The holy; =Hotst? 1. Ods. exc. dial. 

c¢1400 Sowdone Bab. 61 He rested him vndere an holme 
tre. 1576 Turpervy. /enerie 89 Holtes of holme trees. 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Lydd, Near the sea, is a place 
called Holmstone..which abounds..with holm-trees, 1887 
T. Harovy Woodlanders WN. 286 They had arranged that 
their meeting..should be at the holm-tree. 

2. The holm-oak; = Hot? 2. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Fiigneus, A branch of 
holme tree. 1606 Hottann Sueton. 79 In the Hand Caprezx, 
the boughes of a very old holmetree..hecame fresh againe 
at his comming thither. 1802 R. Brookes’ Gazetteer 
(ed. 12) s.v. Laudes, The holm-tree, of the bark of which 
corks are made. 


Holn, pa. pple. of HELE v.1 Obs. 

Holnes, obs. form of WHOLENESS. 

Holo- (helo), before 2 yowel hol-, combining 
form of Gr.6Aos ‘whole, entire’, occurring in varionis 
scientific and technical terms, for the more im- 
portant of which see their alphabetical places; 
sometimes opposed to hem?- or mero-. In Crys- 
tallography, denoting that a crystal or crystalline 
form has the full number of faces (HOLOHEDRAL, 
1loLOSYMMETRICAL), or the full number of normals 
(IloLosysTEMATIC), belonging to its system. 

+ Ho'lagogne Aled. Obs. [Gr. dyaryds leading], 
5b, a medicine reputed to expel all morbid humours ; 
adj. having this property. Holarthritic ¢. [AR- 
THRITIC], affected with gout in all the joints. 
|| Hole'thnos [Gr. €6vos nation, race], an undivided 
primitive stock or race ; hence Hole‘thnic a. (less 
correctly folo-ethuic), pertaining or relating to a 
holethnos, Holetrous (-7‘tras) 2. Zool. [Gr. #rpov 
abdomen], of or pertaining to the //o/e/ra, a division 
of Arachnids in which the abdomen is closely joined 
to the thorax (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). Holo- 
baptist, one who baptizes by immersion. Holo- 
branchiate (-brankict), -ious (-iss) adjs. Ich- 
thyol. [Gr. Bpayyia gills], having complete gills or 
branchial apparatns: opp.to hemzbranchiale. Holo- 
cephalous (-se‘falas) a. [Gr. eepady head], having 
an entire or nndivided skull, as the group //o/o- 
cephali of fishes, in which the hyomandibular bone 
is continuous with the cranium; so Holoce‘phal, 
a fish belonging to this group. Holochlamydate 
(-kle"midt), -ehlamydic (-klamicdik) adjs. Zool. 
[Gr. xAapus mantle], having the margin of the 
pallium entire, as the suborder /olochlamyda of 
gastropods. Ho-lochrone (-krdun) A/ath. [Gr. 
Xpovos time], a curve such that the times of descent 
of a heavy particle through different portions of it 
are a given function of the arcs described. Holo- 
cryptic (-kriptik) a. [Cryptic], wholly hidden or 
secret ; spcc, of a cipher incapable of being read 
except by those who have the key (Webster 1864). 
Holocry‘stalline a., wholly crystalline in strnc- 
ture; opp. to hemicrystaliine. Holodacty'lic ¢. 
fros., consisting entirely of dactyls except the last 
foot, as a hexameter. {| Hologa’strula Lmdzyol., 
the gastrula of a holoblastic ovum (opp. to er0- 
gustrula) ; hence Hologa'strular a., of the nature 
of a hologastrula. Holognathous (holg'gnapeas) a. 
Zool. [Gr. yva8os jaw], having the Jaw in one plece, 
as the section Holognatha of gastropods. Holo- 
hemihe'dral a. Crys/., having the full number of 
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planes in half the octants; somctimes said of the 
inclined hemihedral forms of the isometric system. 
Holohexa‘gonal a. Cryst., having the full number 
of normals belonging to the hexagonal system. 
Holophanerous (-farnéras) a. Entom. (Gr. pavepds 
manifest], wholly discernible; applied after Latreille 
to the metamorphosis of insects when complete 
(Craig 1847). Molophytic |-fi'tik) a. Biol. (Gr. 
gurév plant}, wholly plant-like ; used in reference 
to the nutrition of certain Protozoa. | Holople-xia 
nonce-wd. [as if mod.L., after afoplexia Apo- 
PLEXY], general or total paralysis (cf. IleM- 
PLEGIA), Holoptica. (see quot.). Holorhi-nal a, 
Ornith. [Gr. fiv- nose], having the nasal bones 
slightly or not at all cleft, Holosericeous 
(-séri‘fios) a. Bot, [L. séricwm silk), wholly covered 
with silky pubescence. Holosiderite (-si'dérait) 
[Gr. ofinpos iron: sce -ITE], a meteorite consisting 
entirely or almost entirely of iron. Holosiphonate 
(-saifonet) a. Zoo/., having a completely tubular 
siphon, as the order //olosiphona or Dibranchiata 
of cephalopods. Holospondaic a. /ros., consist- 
ing wholly of spondces, as a hexamcter. Holo- 
stean (holg'st/iin) [Gr. éoréov bone] a., cntirely 
bony; having a wholly osseons skeleton, as the 
group //o/oster of ganoid fishes; sé. a fish belonging 
to this group; so Holo:steous a.= prcc. Holo- 
steric (-ste'rik) a. [irreg. f. Gr. orepeds solid], 
wholly solid; applicd to a barometric instrument 
in which no liquid is einployed, as an aneroid. 
Holotesseral, Holotetra'gonal adjs. Cryst., 
having the full number of normals belonging to 
the tesseral, or the tetragonal, system. Holothecal 
(-prkal) a. Ornith, [Gr. @nxn case, envelope], 
having the tarsal envclope entire or undivided. 
Holotrichous (holg'trikas) a. Liol. [Gr. Opif, rp:x- 
hair], belonging to the order Holotricha of in- 
fusorians, which have similar cilia all over the 
body. Holotrochous (holgtrdkas) a. Biol. [Gr. 
tpoxds wheel], belonging to the division //olotrocha 
of Rotifers, which have one entire trochal disk. 
Holozoic(-zduik) a. Biol. (Gr. (@ov animal],wholly 
like an animal in mode of nutrition : said of certain 
Protozoa, in opposition to holophytic. 

1683 Satmon Doron Aled. t. 38 “Holagogues, or Pan- 
chymagogues. 1854 Mayne Z.xfos. Lex., lolagogns, .. 
applied to medicines that evacuate or empty; holagogue. 
lit, Hotlarthriticus, of or belonging to //olarthritis; 
“holarthritic. 1876 Douse Grimm's L. § 7.11 note, J shall 
venture, for brevity, to call the primitive undivided Indo- 
European people the ‘ Holethnos’ .. whence the adjective 
**Holethnic’ by correct derivation. 1890 4 thenztsn 7 June 
733/x The germ from which the Aryan ‘ holethnic’ langnage 
was developed. a x64: Br. Mountacu Acts & Alon. (1642! 
399 These hypocrites were not onely Hemerobaptists, but 

orabaptists, and *Holobaptists, washing .. almost every 
houre in the day, if not their whole peay yet some parts 
of the body. 1885 Sy. Soc. Lex., “Iolobranchiate, 1854 
Mayne £.rfos. Lex., *Holobranchious. 1886 Atheneum 
12 June 782/2 Callorliyuchus..is the southern representative 
of the northern ‘*holocephalous’ Chié:mnzra. 1884 QO. ruil. 
Geol. Soc. XL. 446 The ground mass is *holocrystalline. 
1891 Atheneum 19 Sept. 391/1 He. .describes the principal 
igneous rocks in groups under the three heads, A. Ilolo- 
crystalline, B. Hemicrystalline, and C. Highly Glassy 
Rocks. 1895 Srory-MaskELYNE Crystallogr. § 235 [Hexa- 
gonal system] Holo-systematic haplohedral forms; or *holo- 
hexagonal haplohedra. /4¢¢. § 237 Holohexagonal mero- 
symmetry. 3888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 820 
In some instances where chlorophyl ts present, nutrition 
appears to take place as in plants, in other words the Proto- 
zoon ts *holophytic. But the presence of chlorophyl need 
not necessarily lead to holophytic nutrition. 1801 Syp. 
Saatn in Jem, (1855) 1. 46 Why this *holoplexia on sacred 
occasions alone? Why call in the aid of paralysis to piety? 
1893 E. A. Butter Household [ns. ix. 186 The eyes of the 
males come completely into contact on the forehead .. Flies 
whose eyes meet in this way are said to be ‘*holoptic’ 
(whole-yed). 1872 Coves Key N. Amer. Birds (1884) 165 
A bird having the [nasal] bones .. with moderate forking, 
so that the angle of the fork hounding the nostrils behind, 
does not reach so far back as the fronto-premaxillary suture, 
is termed *holorhinal, 1892 Gavow Classif. Birds in Proc. 
Zool, Soc., 5 Edicnemidz, Cosmopolitan, Holorhinal. No 
basipterygoid processes, 183: Don Gard. Dict. 1. p. xvii, 
“Holosericeons, covered all over with silky down. 1881 
Lussock Pres. Addr, Brit, Assoc. in Nature No. 618. 409 
The whole class of meteorites, consisting of iron generally 
alloyed with nickel, which Daubrée terms *Holosiderites. 
3870 RoLLeston Anim. Life 264 *Holostean Ganoids. 1870 
N. & Q. 4th Ser, V1. 414 *Holosteric..has appeared of late 
years, as tbe distinguishing name of a particular form of 
barometer, resembling an aneroid. 1875 Kwsicutr Dice. 
Mech. s.v. VYhe aneroid of Vidi, and the bent tube of 
Bourdon, are examples of do/osteric barometers. 1895 
Story-Maske.yne Crystallogr. § 176 Holo- systematic 
haplohedral forms; or “holo-tesseral hemihedra. /did. 
§ 207 Holosystematic haplohedral forms; *holotetragonal 
bemihedra. 1872 Coves Acy N. Amer. Birds (1884) 125 A 
booted or *holothecal tarsus chiefly occurs in the bigher 
Oscines. 1877 Huxtey Anat, [nv. Anim. ii. 104 In the 
*bolotrichous Paramoecium ., there is a very distinct cor- 
tical layer. 1885 E. R. Lanxester in Eucycl. Brit. XIX. 
861 /2 All[the Ciliata] are *holozoic in their nutrition, though 
some are said to combine with this saprophytic and holo- 
phytic nutrition. 1888 RoLtLeston & Jackson Auin. Life 
820 Tbe food-material consists. .of living or dead animals 
er plants, and the Protozoon is then said to be holozoic. 
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Holoblastic (hgloble:stik), a. Ave/. [f. Hoxo- 
+ Gr. BAaordés germ, -BLAST +-Ic.] Of an ovum; 
Wholly germinal; undergoing total segmentation 
(as in most mammals). Opp. to meroblastic. 

1872 Cotes Ko N. Amer, Birds (1884) 220 Supposing it 
already fertilized, the whole of its contents would develop 
into the body of the embryo. It would therefore be holo- 
blastic. 1879 tr. //aeckels [-v0l. Man 1. 215 Such animal 
eggs have Tong been called holoblastic..by Remak, because 
in them the cleavage into cells extends to the whole mass. 

So Ho'loblast, a holoblastic ovum (Cen. Dict.). 

Holocaust (hglokpst), sd. [a. F. holocanste 
(12thc.), ad. late L. Aolocaustiam, a. Gr. dAdKavaTov 
neut. of dddxavaTos (by-forin of 6Adxavros), f. cAu-s 
whole + xavords, xavros burnt.] 

1. A sacrifice wholly consumed by fire; a whole 
burnt offering. 

c1zso Gen. & Fx. 1326 Ysaac was leid Sat auter on, So 
men sulden holocaust don. xg2z6 Tixpare Mark xii. 33 
A greater thynge then all holocausies and sacrifises. 1680 
Il. More Afpocal. Apoc. 101 In the latter part thereof 
stands the altar of Holocausts. 1732 BerKevey .dlciphr. 
v. § 3 Those Druids would have sacrificed many a holo- 
caust of free-thinkers. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xxxil. (1862) 
111. 162 A holocaust of the inost munificent character, 

2. fransf. and fig. &. A complete sacrifice or 
offering, b. A sacrifice on a large scale. 

1497 Br. ALcock Adons I’erfect. Ciija, Very true obedyence 
is an holocauste of martyrdom made to Cryste. 1648 J. 
Beaumont Psyche xxiv. cxciv. (R.), The perfect holocaust 
of generous love. 1688 in Lond. Gaz. No. 2401'1 We.? 
humbly offer our Lives and Fortunes .. which is that true 
Holocaust which all true honest-hearted Scotsmen will give 
to so ee Prince. a@1711 Ken Anodyucs Poet. Wks. 
1721 III. 477 While I thy Holocaust remain. 1868 M. Pat- 
Tison sicadem, Org. v.139 By another grand holocaust of 
fellowships we might perhaps purchase another respite. | 

ce. Complete consumption by fire, or that which 
is so consumed; complete destruction, esp. of a 
large number of persons; a great slaughter or 
Inassacre. 

1671 Mitton Sanson 1702 Like that self-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods embost, hat no second knows nor 
third, And lay erewhile a Holocaust. a1g11 Ken Christophil 
Poet. Wks. 1721 1, 442 Shou'd gen'ral Flame this World 
consume..An Holocaust for Fontal Sin. 1833 L. Rite 
Wand, by Loire 104 Louis VII..once made a holocaust of 
thirteen hundred persons in a church. 1883 Mars. Croker 
Pretty Nliss Neville WW. 124 When Major Percival has 
made a holocaust of youn letters. 

Hence Holocaust v. /raus., to offer as a holo- 
caust. Holocau'stal, Holocau'stic adys., belong- 
ing to or of the natnre of a holocaust. 

1651 CLEVELAND Pocms 52 Where you might have scen 
Ilis conscience holocausted to his spleen. 1828 Blackw. 
Mag. XXIV. 350 The retainers, ruggin' and rivin’ at holo- 
causial sheep. 1871 R. 13. VauGuan Sf. Thomas of Aquin 
II. 920 The first principles of holocaustic sacrifice. 


Holograph (helograf), a. and 5, [a. F. holo- 


graphe (also olographe) or ad. late L. holograph-us, 


a. Gr. dAdypagp-os, f. 6Ao-s whole + -ypaos written. ] 
A. adj, Of a deed, letter, or document: Wholly 
written by the person in whose name it appears. 

1953 Stewart's Trial 24 Principal holograph letter, by 
Allan Stewart..addressed to Duncan Stewart of Glenbucky. 
1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 298 Holograph deeds 
(written by the granter himself) are effectual without wit- 
nesses. 1897 15th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. vi. 155 
‘These letters are all holograph of the Duke. 1898 Daily 
Nezws 26 Jan. 7/6 According to the law of Belgium, a man 
might make his testament in two or three different ways, 
and one of those was by a holograph will. : 

B. sb. 1. A letter or other document written 
wholly by the person in whose name it appears. 

1623 Cocxeram, /olograph,a Testament all written by 
the Testators hands. a 1834 Lame Let. to Alanning (1), 
I have got your halogeani 1848 Warton Lav Lex., 
Holograph, a deed written entirely by the grantor him- 
self, which ,. is held by the Scotch law valid without wit- 
nesses. 1856 Mars. Brownine -tur. Leigh 1. Poems 1890 
VI. 32 A palimpsest, a prophet’s holograph Defiled, erased 
and covered bya monk's. ; 

2. Jn holograph: wholly in the authors hand- 
writing. 

18317 Hoce Tales & Sk. 11. 255 Two short codicils in his 
own holograph. 1873 Browninc Red Cott, Vt.-cap ww. 650 
BGequeathed..by testament In holograph. é 

Hence Holographic, Hologra‘phical aids. = A; 
Holo'graphy, writing wholly by one’s own hand. 

1656 BLotest Glossogr., Holographical, wholly written 
with his own hand, from whom it issent. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v. Holograpium, The Romans did not approve of 
holographic testaments. x802-12 BentHam Ration. Fudic. 

eid, (1827) 11.459 Autography or bolography. 189§ Cofus- 
bus (Ohio) Disp. 1 July 1 Heirs under the holographic will. 

Holohedral (hgloh?dral, -he-dral), a. Cryst. 
[f. HoLo- + Gr. €5pa seat, base +-AL.] Ofacrystal : 
Having the full number of planes required by the 
highest degree of symmetry belonging to its system. 

1837 Dana Afin. i. (1844) 38 The holohedral and hemi- 
hedral forms may be separately considered. 1855 W. A. 
MiLter Chew. 103 Hemihedral forms ..may ,be derived 
from a bolohedral form, as tbe tetrahedron is from tbe 
octahedron. : 

So Holohe‘drism, the condition or quality of 
being holohedral, crystallization in holohedral 
forms. Holohe‘dron [cf. F. holoédre], a holo- 
hedral crystal or form, (In mod. Dicts.) 


|| Holometabola (he:lom/tz-bdla), sd. 2/7. En- 
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tom, [mod.L., neut. pl. (sc. ¢usecta), f. Gr. ddo- 
FluLo- + zeraBodos chanyeable.] The insects which 
undergo complete metamorphosis. (More usually 
called simply A/etabola., Hence Holometabo'lic, 
Holometa:bolous ad/s., undergoing complete mecta- 
morphosis. Holometa*bolism, Holometa boly, 
complete inetamorphosis. 

1870 Rotteston Anim. Life Introd. 113 A period of 
eee as ‘ pupat’.. gives the Holometabolous orders of 

nsects an advantage as regards their distribution over the 
colder regions. 1875 Biake Zool. 281 In the 3rd or holo- 
inetabolic sub-class, tbe insect passes through 3 stages. 

Holometer tholgm/tas). [f. lono- + -meren. 
Cf F. holométre (1690 Furetiére), ad. mod.L. Ao/o- 
metrum, {, Gr. 6Xo- HLOLO- + wétpov measure.] A 
tnathematical instrument for making all kinds of 
Incasurements ; a pantometer. 

1696 Puitiirs (ed. 5), //olometer, a Mathematical Instru- 
ment for the easie measuring of any thing whatever, in- 
vented by Abel Tull. 1727-41 Cnampers Cyc/. s.v.. The 
holometer is the same with what is otherwise denominated 
pantometer. 1830 Mech. Mag. XIV. 42 Yo determine how 
far the holometer be entitled to supersede the sector in 
point of expense, accuracy or expedition. 

Holomorphic (hglomgufik), 2. [f. IloLo- + 
Gr. popd-7 shape, form + -1c.] 

1. Cryst. The same as HoLoHEDRAL or Ho to- 
SYMMETRICAL, esp. as distinguished from HEMI- 
MORPHIC, 

2. Math. Said of a function which is monogenic, 
uniform, and continuous. 

1880 G. S. Cann Synops. Math. Index 886 Holomorphic 
functions. 1893 Forsytu Theory of Functions 15 When 
a function is called holomorphic without any limitation, the 
usual implication is that the character is preserved over the 
whole of the plane which is not at infinity. > 

50 Holomorphy, ‘the charactcr of being holo- 
morphic’ (Cent, Dict.). 

Holophote (hglofie). [f lloro- + Gr. pas, 
gor-ds light. (The adj. Aolophotal was first formed : 
see below.)] An optical apparatus, uscd in light- 
houses, etc., by which the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of the light from a Jamp or other source is made 
available for illumination by means of reflective or 
refractive media or both. 

1859 T. StEveNson Lightho, fllumination 25 The optical 
arrangement which produces this result may be termed a 
Ilolophote. 1862 Aep. Furies Internat. f.xhib. xm. 28 All 
rays coming from the back of the flame are directed through 
the holophote. 1882 .fthenauim No. 2828.21 Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald, Q.C., the late Solicitor-General for Scotland, 
has constructed an ‘electric holophote course indicator’. 
1884 Gloée 8 July, It is the Holophote that reflecis the red, 
white, and blue colours on the cascade, also the parti- 
colours on the fountains themselves. ; 

So Holopho'tal a., of the nature of or belonging 
toa holophote; reflecting or refracting all, or nearly 
all, the light. Ilence Holopho'tally adv. Holo- 
photometer, an apparatus for measuring the whole 
light emitted from a source. 

1850 I’. StEvENSoN in Trans. Scott. Soc. Arts \V. 5 Such 
a light I have called the ‘holophotal’, or light of maximum 
intensity. 1851 Aes. Furies Gt. E.chib, 531 An arrange- 
ment of apparatus bas been suggested by Mr. Thomas 
Stevenson .. He has... termed it a holophota! system. x87 
RK. L. Stevenson in 7rans. Scott. Soc. Arts VUIL. 274 
Another mode of holophotally producing the intermittent 
light. 1875 Beproxn Satlor's Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 132 The 

ower of a reflector is much increased by what is termed the 

olophotal arrangement, where an annular lens is placed 
in front of the frame, while all the hack. rays of light, 
which are otherwise lost, are thrown back into the flame 
by_a hemispherical mirror, 1888 Times (weekly ed.) 
11 May 7/2 The holophotometer..is a marvellous apparatus, 
of great ingenuity, for measuring, by a careful adjustment 
of mirrors, the intensity of light all round. 

Holophrasis (holg‘frasis). Philol. [f. Horo- 
+ Gr. ppaois spcech, PHRASE.) The expression of 
a whole phrase or combination of ideas by one word. 

1869 Tarrar Fam. Speech iv. (1873) 130 /olophrasts, is 
the reduction of whole sentences into words. é 

Holophrastic (helofre'stik), a. hzlol. [f. 
IloLo- + Gr. ppacrix-ds, f. ppacew to indicate, tell, 
express. Cf. F. holophrastigue (Littré).] Of the 
nature of holophrasis : expressing a whole phrase 
or combination of ideas by a single word. 

1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. viil.174 Many ancient languages 
are holophrastic. 1862 D, Witson Prehk. Maun 1.1.12 With 
their peculiar holophrastic power of inflecting complex word- 
sentences. 1865 Athenwum No. 1960. 68/1 Holophrastic, 
polysynthetic languages. 1875 Weitney Life Lang. x. 209 
The holophrastic utterances of a primitive time. 

Holorie: see under Hotovr. 

Holostomatous (hglostpmiatas),a. Zool. [f. 
Hoto- + Gr. ¢répa, sropat- mouth + -ovs.] Hav- 
ing the mouth entire; as the division //o/ostomata 
of gastropod molluscs, having shells of which the 
mouth is not notched or prolonged into a siphon ; 
or the group //olostomi of eel-like fishes, which 
have all the bones of the mouth fully developed. 

1872 Nicnotson Palzont. 244 The sbells in which the 
moutb has this form are termed ‘holostomatous’, 1888 
Rotreston & Jackson 4 nim. Life 107 These two varieties 
of aperture are known respectively as ‘holostomatous’ and 
‘ siphonostomatous’. aes 

So Holostomate (holgstém-t), Holo’stomous 
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adjs.=prec. Holostome (hg lostoum), one of the 
Sfolostomata or of the Holostom? (see above). 

1864 Wesster, //olostome,a univalve mollusk having the 
aperture of the shell entire, or without a terminating canal. 
Dana, 1885 Kinostey Stand. Nat. Hist. £. 338 We will 
first consider the holostomate {entire mouthed) forms. 

Holosymmetry (helesi-métri). Cryst. [f. 
Hoo- + SyMseTRY.] Same as LIOLOHEDRISM; 
opp. to merosymmetry. So Holosymme‘tric, 
Holosymme‘trical ads. = HOLOHEDRAL, 

x895 Story-MASKELYNE Crystallogr. § 137 A holo-sym- 
metrical form in any system will be the term applied to a 
form in which all the faces required to complete the sym- 
metry of the system are present, and are physically as well as 
geometrically similar. /déd, § 140 Holo-symmetry, where 
a form is At once holo-systematic and diplohedral. /di. 
§ 267 The holo-symmetrical type of the Hexagonal system. 
Holosystematic (hglosistémz'tik), 2. Cryst. 
[f HoLo-+Systematic.] Having the full number 
of normals required by the complete symmetry of 
its system. Opp. to merosystematic. 

1878 Gurney Crystalfogr. 54 A holosystematic form is 
one in which all the normals required by the Law of Sym- 
metry are present. 1895 Story-MASKELYNE Crysfatlogr. 
$ 139. 

Holothurian hplopiii rian), 2. and sb. Zool. 
{f. mod.L. generic name //olothiiria, f. holothiria 
(Pliny , a. neuter pl. of Gr. éAoSovptov, a kind of 
zoophyte.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the genus //olothuria 
or division Holothurioidea of Echinoderms: see B. 

1878 Dect Gegenbaur's Comp, Anat. 226 Organs. .formed 
on the Holothurian type. 1886 Afhenvum 21 Aug. 242/1 
For two years a holothurian industry was maintained on 
the coast of Florida, but the export to China was not, 
apparently, very profitable. ee 

. s6, An animal belonging to the division 
of Echinoderms, of which //olothuria is the typical 
genus; they have an elongated form, a tough 
leathery intcgument, and a ring of tentacles around 
the mouth ; a sea-slug, sea-cucumber, or trepang. 

1842 DRanve Dict. Sci. etc., (fofothurians, 1872 Nicuor- 
son Palzgont. 135 Vhe last order ..is that of the Holothu- 
rians or ‘Sea-cucumbers’. 1893 Natson (N.Y.) 13 July 34 1 
As soon as collected, the holothurians are boiled for a short 
time, split open, gutted, and smoked. ; 

So Holothure (hg'lopitior),a holothurian (Webstcr 
1864). Holothu‘rid, Holothu rioid, ad/s. belong- 
ing to the //olothurida or Lolothurioidea among 
Echinoderms, holothurian ; sds. a holothurian. 

1859 Acassiz Ess. Classif. 162 It was not until the present 
period, that the highest Echinoderms, the Holothurioids, 
assumed a prontinent position in their class. 1877 Huxtry 
duat. Inv. Anim, ix. 552 The tentacula are developed 
around the mouth, the ciliated bands disappear, and the 
Holothurid [Echinoderm is complete. 1887 Atheneum 
5 Feb. 194 ‘2 No naturalist doubts that the echinids, asterids, 
ane holothurids have sprung from a common primitive 
orm. 

Holou(3), -ough, -ow, -ow3, obs. ff. Hottow. 
t+ Holour. O¢s. Forms: 3 huler, 3-4 holer, 
4 holyer, houlloure, 4 5 houlour‘e, holour(e, 
5 -or, hullour, -owre, -ur,-ar, hulour. [a. OF. 
holier, holer, huler later also houlleur), yar. of 
horier, hourier, hurier,ad OUG. huorari, huareri 
(MIIG. heorer, Ger. hirer), whorer, fornicator. 
The first ~ became / in OF. by dissimilation, as 
in peregrinus, pelegrin, PILGRIM.] A fornicator, 
whoremonger ; a debauchee, ribald. 
¢ 1230 ffali Meid. 31 [He] tuked fe to hismere as huler 
his hore. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 26 3efalle luper holers were 
y serued so, Me schulde fynde be les such spouse bruche 
do. 1340 Ayend. 5x Panne he becomp ribaud holyer and 
byef. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Lucy 226 Pe presydent gert 
hyme bryng Sere honlouris. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Wife's L’rol. 
254 Thou seyst that euery holour [v.». hullur) wol hire 
haue. —/’ars. 7. P 783 Thise olde dotardes holours [v.7-7- 
holors, honlours, hulours). ¢ 1440 /romp. Darv. 252/2 
Hullowre, tdem quod //eret. ¢1460 Jowneley Myst. xxiv. 
373 Thise dysars and this hullars, Thixe cokkers and thise 
bollars, And alle purscuttars, : 

Hence + Holoury (/o/orie), fornication. 

_ 13... Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxv.391 Pe pridde 
is clept Holorie. 

Holp(e, holpen, obs. or arch. pa. t. and pples. 
of Here v. Holrysche: sec Ilort a. Hol- 
scipe: sce WHOLESHIP. 

+ Ho-lsom. Naut. Obs. (See quot.) 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury in. 164/1 //owlsom, is when 
a Ship will hull, try and ride well at Anchor, without 
rowling and tumbling and labouring much. Hence 1706 
Puitttps (ed. Kersey), f/olsout. 1727-41 in CHAMBERS Cyd. 
1867 Suytir Sailor's Word-bk. 

olsom(e, obs. form of WHOLESOME. 

+ Holste. An old name of some bird. 

14.. Pict. Voc. in WrWiilcker 762/25 [fec talendiola, 
a holste. 

Holster (lidu'Isto1). Also 7 hulster, 8 houl- 
ster. [Corresponds to mod.Du. holster (1678 in 
Ilexham) in same sense: cf. also Icel. Audstr case, 
sheath, Sw. hélster, Da. hylster sheath, holster, 
Goth. Ae/istr veil; also OF. holster hiding-place, 
concealinent ; all from ablaut stem e/-, hiz/- to 
cover. The Ger. holfter, hulfter holster, MHG. 
hulfter quiver, OIG: Anl(u)ft covering, appear to 
be from a different root. “The history of mod. 
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Eng. and Du. holster, before 17th c., does not ap- 


pear.] 

1. A leather case for a pistol fixed to the 
pommel] of a horseman’s saddle or worn on the belt. 

1663 Butter //yxt, 1, 1. 391 In th’ Holsters, at his Saddle- 
bow Two aged Pistols he did stow. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1163 4 His furniture was a green velvet Saddle with silver 
Lace, with a pair of Holsters answerable, and Horse 
Pistols. xgxx /éid. No. 4897/3 A..Pad-Saddle, made fit 
for Houlsters. 1816 Scorr Antig. xxxiv, The arrival of a 
stranger..and a servant in black, which servant had holsters 
on his saddle-bow and a coronet upon the holsters. 1847 
James 7 Marston Hall xi, 1 felt that my pistols were 
free in the holsters. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as holster-cap, -case, -pistol ; 
holster-gall, a gall caused by the chafing of a 
holster; holster-pipe, ‘that part of a holster 
which projects downward and receives the barrel 
of the pistol’ (Cent. Déct.). 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2407/4 A blew Velvet Saddle with 
Silver Twist, and new *Holster-Caps of the same, 1846 
fist. Ree. 3rd Light Draguons 39 The holster Caps and 
housings having a border of Royal lace. 180 DickENs 
Barn. Rudge i, A pair of pistols in a *holster-case. x 
Lond, Gaz. No. 2509/4 A black Mare..with a *Holster 
Gall. 1679 Lauderdale Papers \Camden) Ll. xciv. 162 
The Troop of Horse..all of y™ had *hulsterpistolls. 1858 
Cartyce Fredk, Gt. y. ii. 1. 545 A pair of military boots or 
a holster-pistol of superior excellence. 

Hence Ho:lstered w., bearing holsters. 

181z Byron Ch. /far. 1. li, The holster'd steed beneath 
the shed of thatch. 

Holt! (lidult). Also 4-7 holte, 5 halte, 6 Sv. 
hout, 6-7 hoult. [OK. Aolt = OF ris., OS. holt, 
MDu.,Du. 4ozt wood (as material); OHG., MIIG., 
Ger. holz wood, a wood, ON. holt wood, copsc, now 
in Icel. ‘a rough stony hill or ridge’:—OTeut. 
*hulto-:—pre-Teut. *k/do'-: cf. OSlav. £/ada beam, 
rafter, stump, timber, Gr. «Ados twig, Olr. casi, 
cotll (-dl from -4/) wood.] 

+1. Wood, timber. (OF. only, and doubtful.) 

agoo Cyneweutr Juliana 577in Exeter Bk., He lemen 
feet biwyrcan het wundor-crafte wiges womuin and wudu- 
beamum holte bif{hJla:nan. 

2. A wood; acopse. Now foet.and dia/. (Occurs 
in many place-names and detived surnames.) 

Beowulf (Z.) 2598 Hy on holt bugon, ¢ 1000 AELERic 
Gram, ix. (Z.) 59 Nemus, holt. c 1205 Lay. 20124 Penne 
he cumed of holte. ¢1345 Orpheo 207 Now wol y be, And 
wonne there in holtys hore. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Jroylus in. 
302 (351) ‘These holtes and these hayes That han in wynter 
ded ben and dreye. @ 1450 Le Morte A rth. 3029 A chapelle 
he lette make By-twene two hye holtys hore. 1513 
Doustas Fe ueis vu. Prol. 66 Woddis, forestis, wyth nakyt 
bewis blout, Stud strypyt of thair weyd in every hout. 1600 
Fairrax Sasso ui. vi. 7 As the winde in hoults and 
shady greaues, A murmur makes, among the boughes and 
leaues. 1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 222 In the fresher bot- 
toms and sides of hills, hoults, and in hedge rows. 1695 
Be. Patrick Commu Gen. 241 A Holt or Grove of Oakes. 
1796 Scotr Wild [funtsman xxii, The timorous prey 
Scours moss and moor, and holt and hill. 1864 Texnyson 
En. Ard. 676 Narrow breadth to left and right Of wither'd 
holt or tilth or pasturage. 1887 A’ent. Gloss., /[olt, a wood. 

b. A plantation, esp. of osiers. /ocal. 

t6rx Cotar., /slaye,..a hoult, or plot wherein Oziers, or 
twig-withies grow. 1995 Trans. Soc. rts X11. 142 What 
has been done towards making these plantations or holts? 
1813 T. Martin Circle Mech. Arts, Basket-making 67 In 
the fens, many holts (as they are provincially called), or 
plantations of osiers are raised. a1825 Forsy Woe. fh. 
Anglia, Holt, a small grove or plantation. We have goose- 
berry-holts, cherry-holts, nut-holts, osier-holts, &c. 

3. A wooded hill. 

[This sense may have arisen from a misunderstanding of 
‘holtis hie’ in ME. poems ; but cf. Icel. Aolt rough hill.] 

1567 Turserv. Songs § Sonn. \T.), Yee that frequent the 
hilles, And highest holtes of all. 1757 Dyer /lcece u. 382 
Whose rustic innse O'er heath and craggy holt her wins 
display’d. 18zg5 Brockett, //olt, a peaked hill coverel 
with wood. 1848 Lyrron /farold vu. ii, Let his fect.. 
climb the green holts of England. 

+4. (See quot.) Oés. 

1611 Cotcr., //eulet, a Hoult, or little Isle cut out of the 
land of purpose to be ouerflowed euerie tyde by the sea; 
that of the froth thereof. .salt may be made. 

5. Comb,, as holt side; + holt-felster, i.e. holt- 
feller, a woodcutter ; + holt-wood, a wood. 

ar000 hanix 71 in Exeter Bh, Dear he heanue beam 
on holt-wuda wunad. 13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Ant. 742 Hize 
hillez on vche a halue, & holt wodez vnder. ¢14g00 Desir. 
Trey 1350 The Troiens..Fleddon in fere..ouer hilles and 
hethes into holte woddes. @ 1678 Marve... Appleton To. 
538 But most the hewel’s wonders are, Who here has the 
holtfelster’s care. 

Holt *. [An unexplained phonctic variant of 
Hop sé.1, which is still so pronounced in the mid- 
land (and some southern) counties. ] 

1. Hold, grasp, grip; support, sustenance. da/. 

¢ 1375 in Pol. Ret. & L. Poems 241 Alas! helle me hath in 
holt in ruyde ; 3e devel in pine for worldes pride. ¢1410 
Love Bonavent. Mirr.\ix. (Gibbs MS.) If.114 Pe..strengeste 
holt and comforte pat bay myghten haue. 1619 R. Harris 


» Drunkard’s Cup 1g Yet would hee not leaue his holte. 188x 


Leicester Gloss. 3.¥. When they'n wanst took holt. Jad. 
midt, dial. Ketch ‘olt on ‘im! 

+2. A stronghold; -=Hotp sé.) 10. Oss. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald, [rel. in Holinshed M1. x1/t 
Building a holt or castell vpon a certeine rockie hill. 
1600 Hottann Livy xxxt.xxx. 791 Our ancestors inhabited 
those small holts [casteflis). /bid. xt. xxii. 1075 They 
wasted and destroied their holts. 


! 
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3. A place of refuge or abode; a lurking-place ; 
an animal’s lair or den, esp. that of an otter: 
=Ho.p sb.l 9. 

tsgo Sir T. Cocxaine Yreat. [funt. Dijb, An Otter 
--before he come to the holt where he lyeth. 1766 Pex- 
NANT Zool, (1812) I. 120 [The otter] forms before it reaches 
the top several holts, or lodges. 1885 Lad. Libr., Hunt- 
mg 314 An old otter going for a strong holt. 1890 O. 
CrawrurD Round Calend, in Portugal 24 The others... 
frighten the trout from their ‘ holts ' behind stones. 

Holus-bolus (héel3s baw lds), adv. [Of dial. 
origin: app. a mock-latinization of ‘whole bolus’, 
or of an assumed Greek dAos BaAos ‘ whole lump’.] 
All at a gulp; all in a lump; all at once. 

1847-78 Hatuiwe tt, Holus-dodns, all at once. Line. 1857 
Hucues Yom Brown 1,1, As we say in the Vale, Aodis- 
bolus just as it comes. 1866 Daily Tel. 6 Feb. 3/3 One 
of the sails was rolled up in a lump and thrown into the 
hatchway holusbolus. 1868 W. Corus A/oonst. (1889) 
120 She..making a sudden snatch at the heap of silver, 
put it back, holus-bolus, in her pocket. 1892 J. Mortey 
Speech in Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 6/3 Swallowing every pro- 
posal that is made holus bolus. 1897 Sat. Rev. 20 Mar. 
282/2 Mr. Balfour simply decided that the Bill must go 
through holus bolus. 

Holvir, obs. form of Hutver, holly. 

Holw(e, obs. forms of Hotow, 

+ Holwort, //erd. Obs. The name of a plant: 
cf, HoLnowwort, HuLwort. 

€1350 Med. AS. 1204 in Archxvol. XXX. 386 Y° lef is 
most like an hol worte plante. 


Holy (howli), 2.(sé.) Forms: a. 1 héliz, hélez, 
2-3 hali3 (wef. halje, Orm. hallzhe), 2-4 (6 Sc.) 
hali (3 ali), 4 (5- Sc.) haly, (Sc. 5 haily, 5-6 
halye, 6-7 halie). 8. 3-4 heli,hely. y. 2-3 holi, 
3- holy, (3-6 hole, 3-7 holie, holye, 4 hooli, 
hoely, 4-6 hooly, 4-7 holly, 5 oly, 6 wholy). 
(OE. hdliz, -eg (in inflexion contracted to héalz-), 
also Northumb. Aze/éz (whence northern ME. he/y), 
OF ris. Aélech, OS. hélug, -eg (MDu. heilech, -egh-, 
Du. hetlig), OIG. hetlag (MHG. heilec, Ger. het- 
lig’, ON. hetlagr Sw. helig, Da. hellig) :—OTeut. 
type *atlag-oz, the sensc of which is expressed in 
the Gothic of Ulfilas by wezks (but hailag, app. 
“consecrated, dedicated’, is read on a Runic in- 
scription generally held to be Gothic). <A deriv. 
of the adj. *hailo-, OE. /t/, free from injury, whole, 
hale, or of the deriy. sb. *haz/os-, *hatliz-, in OHG. 
hetl, ON, hetl! health, happiness, good luck, in 
ON. also omen, auspice: see -Y. 

The sense-development from /ai/o- is not clear, because the 
primitive pre-Christian meaning is uncertain, although it is 
with some probability assumed to have been ‘inviolate, 
inviolable, that must be preserved cAo/e or intact, that 
cannot be injured with impunity’, a sense preserved in 
ON.; hence the adj. would naturally be applied to the 
gods, and all things specially pertaining to them ; and, with 
the introduction of Christianity, it would be a ready word 
to render L, sanctus, sacer. But it might also start from 
Aail- in the sense ‘health, good luck, well-being ’, or be con- 
nected with the sense ‘good omen, auspice, augury’, as if 
‘of good augury’: cf. OHG,. hezlisén, OE. hiilsian, to 
Hatse, augur, divine, exorcise, etc. The sense arrangement 
here is therefore merely provisional; we cannot in OE. get 
behind Christian senses in which Aoly is equated with L. 
sanctus, sacer.) 

1. Kept or regarded as inviolate from ordinary 
use, and appropriated or set apart for religious usc 
or observance ; consecrated, dedicated, sacred. 

(This sense blends eventually with 3 h.) 

€ 1000 des. Gosp. Luke ii. 23 Alc wepned .. byd drihtne 
haliz genemned. croso Ayrhtferth's llandboc in Anglia 
Vill. 310 He ys halig sunna dag. ¢1175 Lamd. (fom. 87 
Fram pan halie hester dei. 13. . Cursor A/.17288 +83 Pe thrid 
day after.. ald we hely pasche day. 1382 Wycutr J/até, 
vii. 6 Nyl 3e seue holy thing to houndis. 1526 TinpaLe //céd. 
ix. 2 The candlesticke, and the table, and the shewe breed, 
which is called wholy. 1549 Covernate, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Zit. 28 Neyther ought they to thynke any thinge that god 
hathe made to the vse of man to be holyar or vnholyar 
one than an other. 15sg W, Cunnincuam Cosmogr. 
Glasse 184 Helicon the baly Hill of the Musis. 1608 
Torsert Serpents (1658) 633 The holy kinde of Asps they 
call Vhermusis. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 542 
What day they begin any great worke they after keepe holy. 
165x Hosres Lewiath. iv. xlv. 360 The word //o/y..im- 
plies a new Relation by Appropriation to God. 1713 
Apptson Cato 1. ii, The pale trembling Vestal When she 
beholds the holy flame expiring. 1836 O. W. Hotmes 
foetry wi. 82 All is holy where devotion kneels. 


2. Asapplicd to deities, the development of mean- 
ing has probably been: Held in religious regard or 
veneration, kept reverently sacred from human pro- 
fanation or defilement; hence, Of a character that 
evokes human veneration and reverence ; and thus, 
in Christian use, Free from all contamination of sin 
and evil, morally and spiritually perfect and unsul- 
lied, possessing the infinite moral perfection which 
Christianity attributes to the Divine character. Cf. 


sense 4. . 
Its earlier application to heathen deities is found in ON., 


but app. not in OE.; in later use (see b) it renders Latin 
sanctus, sacer, so applied. a 
e825 Vesp. Psalter xcviiii]. 9 Haliz is dryhten god ur, 
c9s0 Lindisf. Gosp. John xvii. 11 Du haliz fader, zehald 
a on Sinum noma bzet du sealdesme. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 
xor Alswa is peo halze breoinnesse an god. 1382 Wycurr 
Lev, xx. 26 3e shulen be holi tome, for Y the Lord am holy. 
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~- Acts iv. 30 Signes and wondris for to be maad by the 
name of thin hooly sone Jhesu. — Nev, iv. 8 Holy, holy, 
holy, the Lord God almizty. 1533 J. Heywooo ard. 5 
rere, The holy ‘Trynyte Preserve all that nowe here be. 
1611 Bisie /’s. xxii. 3 But thou aft holy, O thou that 
inhabitest the praises of Israel. 1799 W. Gitpin Seva. 1. 
xxi. (R.), The holy sufferer bowing his head, and crying, It 
is finished, gave up the ghost. 1827 Herer Hymn, Only 
Thou art holy, there is none beside ‘hee [etc.] 1857 
Bonar Ayman, Holy Father ! hear my cry; Holy Saviour ! 
bend Thine ear; Holy Spirit! come ‘l’hou nigh. 

b. 1606 Suaxs. Ant. & Cl. iv. viii. 29 Like holy Pha:bus 
Carre. 1608 — Per. iu. iv. 7 Deliver’d, by the holy gods, 
a Bucktey Smart's Horace 265 Swearing by holy Osiris. 

. lence, a. Of persons: Specially belonging to, 
commissioned by, or devoted to God (or so re- 
garded) ; e.g. angels, the Virgin Mary, prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, saints, popes, bishops, etc. 

c9so Lindisf, Gosp. Mark viii. 38 [He] cymed on wuldre 
fadores his mid englum halsum, c1o0co AEtFRic Saints’ 
/.rves (2890) II, 142 Nu cwred se halga Beda. ¢12z00 7777. 
Colt. Hom. 141 Pat holie maiden, ure helendes moder. 1340 
Ayenb. 74 Vor al pet eure poleden pe holy martires. ¢ 1380 
Wyeur Ser. Sel. Wks. If. 229 Pe pope wole be clepid 
*moost hooly fadir’. ¢142§ //amfole’s l’salter Metr. Pref. 
21 A worthy holy man cald Rychard [ampole. 1591 Sxaxs. 
1 Hen, VI, 1. iv. 102 The Dolphin, with one loane de Puzel 
ioyn’d, A holy Prophetesse, new risen vp. 1626 T. HH. 
Caussin’s Holy Crt. 483 The holly Bishops .. began to 
declare the cause of theyr voyage. 1697 DeypEx Wire. 
Georg. 1. 737 Vhe Victim Ox,.by the holy Dutcher, if he 
fell, fh’ inspected Entrails cou’d no Fates foretel. 1781 
Gissos Dec?. 4 /. 111.61 On the sununit of a lofty mountain, 
the holy John had constructed, with his own hands, an 
humble cell. 1885 Mars. Macquoip Loursa 11]. vii. 115 Ah, 
inay the Holy Virgin keep her from all evil ! 

b. Of things: Pertaining to God or the Divine 
Persons; having their origin or sanction from God, 
or partaking of a Divine quality or character. 

c1000 Ags. /’s. (Th.) xix. [xx.] 6 He hine ube of his 
pam halgan heofone. ¢1000 Be Domes Daze D. 36 Malize 
dreainas clienre stwfne. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom.119 Vre driltnes 
halie passiun. ¢ 1200 7'rin. Coll. Hom. 143 Halt boc nemined 
pes woreld sa. c1r2g0 Gen. & £x. 51 Dat heli luue, dat 
wise wil. ¢1315 SHorenamM 53 Thour3 hys holy dethe 
Of sennes he was leche. ¢ 1400 Macnpey. (1839) xii. 139 
Straungeres fro the holy and verry Leleeve. 1521 Fisuer 
Wks. (1876) 313 This hooly gospel gracyously offereth vnto 
vs foure goodly instruccyons. 1534 Eryot Doctrinal Princes 
2 Any booke, holy scripture excepted. @1700 Drypen tr. 
Veni Creator 9 Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire, Our 
hearts with heavenly love inspire. 1860 Ray Patmer 
Hynin,* Fesus, Thou joy of loving hearts’ v, Shed o'er the 
world Thy holy light! 

ce. More generally: Of high and reverend excel- 
lence ; formerly said of things highly estcemed for 
their qualities or ‘ virtues’. 

1599 H. Butres Dyets drie Dinner F iij, Many do much 
extoll Sage, calling it an holy Hearbe, averring tliat it 
preventeth all abortument in women. 1634 Sir T. HERBERT 
Trav. 37 Paint their faces,and put Rice upon the paint, 
a holy remedy for each dayes chances. 1862 Burtox 5k, 
Hunter (1863) 399 There is a propensity to believe that 
whatever is old must have something holy and mysterious 
about it. 

4. Conformed to the will of God, entirely devoted 
to God: in earlier times often connoting the prac- 
tice of asceticism and religions observances ; now 
usually; Morally and spiritually unstained ; free 
from sinful affection ; of godly character and life ; 
sanctified, saintly; sinless. a. Of persons. 
€897 K. Ecrrep Gregory's Past. xviii. 134 He wilniad 
Sat hie mon hebbe for Sa betstan and da halzestan. cgso 
Liudisf. Gosp. Mark vi. 20 Herodes. .wiste hine wer sodfast 
& haliz. ¢ 1200 Ormin 5394 Rihht ediznessess seoffne, pate 
hallzhe weress foll3zhenn. ar Cursor M. 10618 Par was 
na mai of nan oxspring Halter, nober ald na ying. 1382 
Wyceiir Zit. i. 8 Sobre, iust, hooly, contynent. 1426 
Aupexay Poems 15 Thro3 the prayere of a good prist, an 
hole and an hynd, that kepys his ordore. 1508 DunBar (xa 
Marit Wenten 472 Zit, am | haldin a haly wif our all the 
haill schyre. 1591 Suaxs. Two Gent. wv. it. 41 Holly, faire, 
and wise is she. 184z Arnotp Serio. Chr. Life (1849) 29 
For a moment it must overwhelm the mind of the holiest. 
1875 Maxninc JWission H. Ghost xvi. 436 A just man fulfils 
the law, and gives to every mau his due; a holy man is 
specially united with God. 

b. Of actions, feelings, etc. 

¢1200 Vices & Virtues 13 And sedden mid halize wordes 
me wissede. a1225 Ancr. K. 142 Heo owun to beon of so 
holiliue. ¢1320 Cast. Love 814 Pe middel bayle.. Bi-tokneb 
hire holy chastite. 1426 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 10 For the 
werke of the haly charite. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bh. Com. Prayer, 
2ud Collect at Evensong, O God, from whom all holy 
desytres ..do procede. 1600 Snaks. A. Y. LZ. i. v. 99 So 
holy, and so perfect is my loue. 1781 Cowper Truth 281 
-\ demeanour holy and unspecked. 1813 Hurn /fy-77222, 
‘ There is a river deep and broad’ iv, With holy joy their 
breast expands. 

5. In special collocations. 

Holy Alliance: analliance formed in 1815, after the fall 
of Napoleon, between the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, with the professed object of uniting their respective 
governments in a Christian brotherhood. t Holy bone [tr. 
L. os sacrum: cf. Ger. das hetlige bein). the Sacrum. Holy 
brotherhood [tr. Sp. Santa Herniandad): =HERMANOAD, 
Holy doors: in the Greek Church, the doors in the screen 
which separates the altar and sanctuary from the main body of 
the church. t Holy oak: an oak marking a parish boundary, 
at which a stoppage was made for the reading of the Gospel 
for the day in the ‘beating of the bounds’ during the 
Rogation days; called also gospel-oak, gospel-tree. Holy 
One: a holy person; used as a title of God or Christ; one 
dedicated to or consecrated by God. Holy seed: theseed 
of some species of Artemisia, also called Wormseed. Also 
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Holy Cwurcn {sense 7), #/. City (20, #/. Famiy (3), 4. 
Fatner (6d), //. Graiw, #4, Inquisition, #4. Leacve, 
H. Orrice, Af. Oit, #f. Order, #7. Passion, 4. Rooo, //. 
Saturvay, ff. See, AY. Sepuccnee, HW. Spinit, H. Synov, 


di. Vance, H. Tnvrspay, 4. War: see these words. See 
also main words below. 
1823 T. Moore (¢ifde) Fables of the *Holy Alliance. 1849 


Macautay //ist, Eng. ii. 1. 207 Apprehensions..resembling 
those which, in our age, induced tle Holy Alliance to 
interfere in the internal iroubles of Naplesand Spain. 1615 
Crooxr Body of Men 899 Ove of the marrow concluded 
within the rackes of the * Holy-bone doe yssue sixe coniuga- 
tions of Nerues. 1634 T. Jounson Parcy’s Chirurg. 574 
The fracture of the Holy-bone. 174z Jarvis Quix. xxi. 
(1847) ror he fugitives would give notice of the fact to the 
*Holy Brotherhood, who .. would sally out in quest of the 
delinquents. 1895 STANLEY WeyMan Adinister of France 49 
You have been in the hands of the Holy Brotherhood? 1772 
J. G. Kine Greek Ch. 26 The *holy, royal, or beautiful doors, 
1849 Brkese. Hore in Eeclesrofogist 1X. 10 The chancel is 
separated from the nave by a rood screen of oak with holy- 
doors traceried in the head. 1648 Ilerrick //esper., To 
Anthea, Dearest, bury me Under that *holy-oke, or gospel- 
tree. 1535 CovervaLte Fer. li. 5 Of the Lorde of hoostes, of 
the *holyone of Israel. — Afark i. 24, 1 knowe that thou 
art even y? holy one of God. 1560 [ipre (Genev.) /’s. xvi 
to Nether wilt thou suffer thine holie one to se corruption. 
1667 Mittox P. L. xit. 248 He vouchsafes.. The holy One with 
mortal Men to dwell. 1860 T. II. Gitt Gold. Chain raise 
1v. it, Holy One, who sin abhorrest.. Holy One, our sin who 
borest .. Floly One, who takest sorrow When we touch the 
thing abhorred! 1597 Gerarne Herbal it. CCCCXXXV. 942 
‘The seede is called euery where Semen sanctum, “Hohe 
secede. .in English, Wormseed. 

b. In names of plants: holy grass, a grass of 
genus //ierochloe, esp. Northern HH. g.. H. borca- 
fis (quot. 1842); also, rarely  holy-hay; holy 
hay. Sainfoin; applied both to Onodrychis sativa 
and iWedicago sativa: see LUCERNE, SAINFOIN ; 
+holy hemp, ‘an old name for Galeopsis Lada- 
num’ (Miller); tholy herb [transl]. Gr. éepo- 
Boravyn], a name in the [lerbals for Vervain; 
+holy rope, an old name for Hemp-agrimony 
Eupatorium cannabinum); holy tree, an Indian 
tree, Melia Azedarach, also called Pride of India ; 
+ holy wood, aname of the West Indian C#atacum 
sanetum. See also Hoty Gnost, Ao/y THISTLE. 

1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed, 2) s. v. Cambridgeshire, The dry 
and barren parts have been greatly improved by sowing that 
called saint-foin, and *holy-grass, from its having been first 
brought into Europe from Palestine. 1842 C. W. Jotinson 
Farmer's Encycl. 636 Holy-Grass, Northern (d/rerochioe 
borealis). . This grass is said to be used at high festivals, for 
strewing the churches in Prussia. 1872 Syme Eng, Sot. xi. 
(ed. 3) 16 Northern Iloly Grass .. Vhis grass, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary on account of its sweetness, is strewn about 
Catholic churches on festival days. a 1661 Futter Worthies 
(18g0) 11. 113 Saint-foin, or *Holy-hay. 1669 Wok ioce 
Syst. dgvic. (1681 26 What annually yields its increase 
without a renovation of expence in Ploughing and Sowing ; 
as we find in the Clover-grass or great ‘refoyl, St. Foyn or 
Holy-Hay, La Lucern, Ray-grass, &c. 1884 Mitter 
Plant-n., Holy Way, Medicago sativa. 1567 Maret Gr. 
Forest 64 Veruen, of some after their language is called 
“Holy Herte, 1688 R. HotmMe Armoury u. 114/1 Vervain 
of some called Holy Herb. ¢ 1485 A/S. Bodl. 536 in Sar. 
Leechd. (11. Gloss. 332 “Holi roppe. 1597 Gerarve //eréal 
App., //oly rope is wild Hemp. 1866 Treas. Bot. 731,1 
Melia) Acedarach, vulgarly known as the Pride of India, 
False Sycamore, *Holy-tree. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs 
1. 65 *Holy-Wood grows plentifully in the West-Indies. 

B. absol. or as sb. 

1. That which is holy; a holy thing. 

¢9s0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 6 Nellas se sella_halig 
hundum. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts 45 a, That it 
was not lawfull to gyue to dogges the holy. 1613 Purcnas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 827 The Friers went one day with their 
conjuring, and conjured holies, the Crosse, Stole, Holy- 
water. 1678 Creowortn /nted/. Syst.1. iv. § 16. 292 The ouly 
Inventor of the Natural Holy. 1831 Cartyce Sazt. Res.1.¥, 
Clothes, a mystic grove-cucircled shrine for the Holy in man. 

+2. A holy place, sanctuary. Ods, (exc. as in 5.) 

1382 Wycuir Ps. Ixiifi]. 3 So in holi I aperede to thee. 

+3. A holy person, a saint: =EIALLow sé, Obs. 

1548 Upa tt, etc. Eras. Par. Acts 10 Neither wilte thou 
sufire thine holy, to_see corrupcion. 1622 T. Stovcntos 
Chr. Sacrif. ix. 114 So well pleasing are the Lords holies 
vnto him. 1648 Herrick Hesper., To Mr. S. Soame, 
Canonized here, Among which holies, be thou ever known. 

+4. fl. Sacred rites, devotions. Ods. 

1613 Purcuas Pilganiage :1614) 279 In their holies they 
most use the Arabike by reason of the Alcoran written in 
that language. /érd. 542 Their Temples .. to which they 
resort to say and doe their Hollies. . , 

5. Holy of holies. [A Hebraism, DYIpPNn Wp, 
godesh haggédashim, rendered in Exod. xxvi. 34 
‘most holy place ’, but literally reproduced in LXX 
and Vulgate rov ayiov rev ayiay, sanclum sancto- 
rum, whence in Wyclif, etc.] @. The ‘most holy 
plaee’, the inner chamber of the sanctuary in the 
Jewish tabernacle and temple, separated by a veil 
from the outer chamber or ‘ holy place’. b. ¢ransf. 
The inner part of any temple; the sanctuary or 
bema of a Christian ehnorch, esp. in the Greek 
Church; a small recess containing a cross at the 
east end of a Nestorian church. ec. fig. A place 
of special sacredness, an innermost shrine. 

[1382 Wycuir £-rod. xxvi. 34 The parti of the tabernacle 
that is clepid holi of halowes. ¢1400 Mavunsorv. (1839) viii. 
85 This Place the lewes callen Sancta Sanctoruut; that is 
to seye, holy of halewes.] 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 1. v, The 


HOLY CROSS. 


type of Christ in some one particular, as ol entering 
yearly into the holy of holies .. rested upon the high 
priest only. 1725 i. Hescey tr. Afoutfaucon's Antig. 
/taly (ed. 2) 56 A Priest .. open'd the Doors of the 
Sanctuary, which the Greek call the Holy of Ilolies, 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Stonehenge, The space within it 
has been called the adytusz, or the Iloly of Holies. 1876 
Ovina Winter City vi. 155 Self-engrossed, entirely shut in a 
Holy-of-Holies of culture and of criticism. 

6. sup. /folrest, used adsol. a. Asa title of God 
or Christ. 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 9337 Quen he pat baliestes cumen. 1866 
J. H. Newman //yznaz, Praise to the Holiest in the height. 

b. = Holy of holies: see 5. 

1611 iste //ed. x. 19 Hauing therefore .. boldnesse to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus. 

C. Comb. a. adverbial, with other adjs., as 
holy-cruel, -proud, -witse. b. parasynthetic, as 
holy-ninded, -tempered, -thoughled adjs.; hence 
holy-mindcdness, cic. @. tholy-maker, sanctifier ; 
+ holy-making, sanctification. 

1601 Suaxs. Ad's IWell wv. it. 22 Ve not so *holy cruell : 
Loue is holie. ¢ 1546 Joys in Gardiner Declar. Art Joye 
(1546) 14b, The only rightwysnes, wisdome, “holy maker. . 
and satisfaction sufficient for al that beleue in hym. 1535 
CovFROALe 2 Esdras viii. 39, I wil remembre also the pil- 
gramege, the *holymakynge and the rewarde. 1801 W. 
Tayvor in Monthly Alag. X1. 43 Religion, or “holyminded- 
ness may, with obvious advantage, substituted. 1602 
Carew Cornwall (1811 324 You neighbour-scorners, *holy- 
proud, Go people Roche’s cell. 1836 J. H. Newman in 
Lyra A post. (1849) 163 Like..*holy-tempered Nazarite, 1593 
Suaks, Lucr. 384 = Holy-chasaheadl Lucrece. a1ggz Greene 
Jas. Fl’, ui. it, She's *holy-wise and too precise for me. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawtn. Poems Wks (1711) 15 Goodness 
by thee The loly-wise is thought a fool to be. 

+ Horly, v. Oés. [f. Hony a., instead of the 
historical Hlattow v.]  /rans. To make holy, 
sanctify. consecrate; to make a saint of, canonize. 

1578 /manack in Liturg. Serv. 0. Eliz. (Parker Soc.) 
446 Lhe Temple of Jerusalem was finished and holied. 158% 
R. Scot PDyscor. Witcher. w. viii. (1886) 65 Written in 
virgine parchment, celebrated and holied by a popish priest. 
1622 Massincer & Dekker Virg. Mart. u. it, On! I hug 
thee. FA#eeph. Both hug and hale me. 

Holy, var. Hoty; obs. f. Hlotty, Wuorty ; 
carly f. Hloo.y a. and adv. Holyander, obs. f. 
OLEANDER. r 

Holy bread. Forms: see Hory; also 6-7 
hally-, halli-, 7 halle-. The (ordinary leavened) 
bread which was blessed after the Eucharist and 
distributed to those who had not communicated : 
corresponding to the eulogia of the Greek Church 
and the French para dént7. b. In post-Reformation 
times, The bread provided for the Eucharist. 

a 1300 Sat. People Nildare x. in £. E. P. (1862) 154 Hail 
be 3e, prestis.. whan 3e delip holibrede, ziue ine botte a litil. 
1303 R. Beunxe //andl. Synne 838 Ete noght ar pou haue 
holy brede. 1405 Bidding Prayer ii. in Lay Folks Mass 
Bk. 65 For thaim that halyhred gaf to this kirk to day, 
1548-9 (Mar. B&. Com. Pr., Communion (Rubric), In suche 
Chapelles annexed where y* people hath not bene accus- 
tomed to pay rg holy hread, there they must .. make .. 
prouision iy the bering of the charges of the Communion. 
1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 179 As in their Holy- bread 
on Sondayes for them that doe not communicate. 1600 SHAKS. 
A. Y.L. tu. iv. 15 His kissing is as ful of sanctitie, As the 
touch of holy bread. 1619 Vestzy Bhs. (Surtees) 175 P4 for 
holye brede for the whole yeare for the Communion, xviijd. 
1782 Pritsttry Corrupt. Chr. \1. vi. 16 Some churches 
substituted what they called eulogies, or holy bread for the 
bread of the Lord’s Supper. 1866 Pracock Eng. Ch. 
Furniture 86 note, The holy bread, holy loaf, or Eulogia, 
was ordinary leavened bread blessed by the priest after mass, 
cut up into small pieces and given to the people. 

ce. altrib. and Comb., as holy bread cake, cantle. 
cloth, loaf, silver, skep. 

1gsz Hvvoet, Holy breade loofe, strues. 1575-6 Durham 
Depos. (Surtees) 278 The said inhabitors every 7 yere paid 
hally bread syllver, viz. 3¢. for every Sonday in the hole 
yere, /did, 281 Hallybread caike. /bid., The said clerk 
cut off a part of the said caike, cauld the hally breid cantle, 
to Ryve tother next neighbour. 1640 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 
103 Item this yeere, 1640, the churchwardens receved of the 
parish for holly bread silver but only 35. 6d. ; 

+ Holychureche, holicherche, halykirk, 
etc., ME. ways of writing //oly church, CHURCH 7. 

1357 Lay Folks Catcch. 29 The lawe and pe lare pat 
langes till halikirke. c1450 MJerdin 14 In the mercy and 
ordenaunce of god and holicherche. 

Holy cross. The cross upon which Jesus 
Christ suffered death (see Cross sé. 2 and vole). 
Hence in derived senses (cf. CRoss 56. 3, 8, and 9). 

€ 1290, € 4380, 1548-9 [see Cross sb. 2,9, 3]. 13.. CoerdeL. 
1304 Thus, thorwgh tresoun of the Eerl Joys, Surry was 
lorn and the holy croys. 1470-85 Matory A rthur xvit. x, 
Thenne he took her by the brydel and sayd, by the holy 
crosse ye shalle not escape me. 1583 Hottysaxp Campo 
di Fior 51 Blesse thee with the signe of the holie crosse. 
1826 Hoxe Every-day Bk. 1. 1291 A Romish catholic 
festival in honour of the holy cross, or, as our ancestors 
called it, the holy rood. ‘ ae 

b. In the titles of certain religious societies or 
communities. 

(1426 in Eny. Gilds (1870) 246 note, Willielmus Rydware, 
magister Gilde sancte Crucis de Bermyngeham.] 1547 Kep. 
Commissioners ibid. 248 The guilde of tholye Crosse in 
brymyncham, 1872 O. Suipcey Gloss. Eccl. Terms, Holy 
Cross, an order of Augustinian canons, suppressed in the 
r7th cent. 1884 Casseli's Encycl. Dict., Holy-cross,a society 
consisting of clerical members of the ritualistic school of the 
English Church. It was founded in 1855. 


HOLY-DAY. 


c. attrib, Holy Cross day, the festival of the 


Exaltation of the Cross, September 14th. 

1662 Bk, Com. Prayer, Calendar, Holy Cross Day. 1687 
A. Lovete tr. Thevesot’s Trav. 1. 232 And the four and 
twentieth, which is Holy-Cross-Day, according to the 
Calender of the Greeks. 1883 R. Sinker in Prayer Bk. 
Comment. (S.P.C. K.) 34 * Holy Cross Day’ in our Calendar, 
or, more strictly speaking, the ‘Exaltation of the Cross’ 
probahly celebrates primanly the consecration of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem in 335 a.D.3 
hut its renown is specially due to the victory of Heraclius 
over the Persians aud his restoration of the Cross to its 


shrine at Jerusalem. 
Holydam, -dome, var. of HaLipom. 
Holy-day (hélid2'). Forms: see Hoxrpar. 


[OE. héliz deez, two words, with the adj. subject 
to inflexion; ME. early and northem hali3, haly 
day, midland and southern hooly day, holy day, 
holyday. In early times, more usually a com- 
pound, OF. hdligdez, ME. haliday, later Howi- 
DAY, q.v. Since the 16th c. the habit has more and 
more prevailed to use the analytical form, whether 
written holy day, holy-day ,or holyday,in the original 
sense, and to restrict Ao/iday (hg'lide!) to the sense 
‘day of recreation’ (although the spelling holiday, 
in the sense of oly day, has not become quite 
obsolete). See Honipay 1.] 

A day consecrated or set apart for religious ob- 
servance, usually in commemoration of some sacred 
person or event; a religious festival. 

a1000 Laws of /Ethelred vi. c. 22 (Schmid) Woroldricra 
weorca on bam halzgan deze geswice man georne. ¢ 1200 
Orin 4350 Forr Saterrda33 wass haliz da33. 13... £. £. 
Aldt, P, B. 134 Hit watz not for a haly day honestly 
arayed. 1462 in Ellacombe Ch. Bells Devon, Bells Ch. ix. 
(1872) 469 Every Sonday and woly day. 1552 Bk. Cont. 
Prayer, Communion (Rubric), Any holye dayes or fasting 
daies. 1603 KNoLues //ist. Turks (J.), They kept that day 
as one of their solemn holydays for many years after. 1663 
Burrer f/m. 1, i. 213 A Sect .. That with more care keep 
Holy-day The wrong, than others the right way. 1844 
Lixcarn Anglo-Saxr, Ch. (1858) 11. App. A. 331 The days of 
St. Augustine and St. Boniface were ordered to be kept as 
holydays. 1871 Daily News 7 Apr., Of late years Good 
Friday has become ..a general holiday rather than a holy 
day. 1876 Miss G. Cumsune /u Hebrides (1883) 2 We..soon 
found..that they were keeping holy-day or holiday, as the 
case might be. 

attrib. 1549 Latimer 5th Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arh.) 141 
Itisa holy daye worcke to vyset the prisoners. 1552 Hvu1oet, 
Holy daye euen, or halfe holy day, profestus. 1682 N. 0. 
Boilean's Lutrin ww. 70 He calls. .for’s Holy-day Apparell ! 

Holyer, var. of Honour Obs. 

Holy fire. arch. [trans]. L. sacer ignis ‘sacred 
fire’ (Celsus, Vergil); cf. Ger. das heilige Fener.] 
Erysipelas, St. Anthony's fire: sce Fine sé, 12. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xxii. (Bodl. MS.) Pe 
yuel pat hatte .. Ignis saluaticus and sacer ignis the holy 
fuyre. 1607 Topsete Uhre Beasts (1658) 201 The holy 
fire is a disease of Sheep almost incurable, because if any 
remedy do but touch them, they fall mad. did. 476 Of the 
Tfoly fire which the Shepheards call the Pox, or the Blisters, 
or Saint Anthonies fire, 1813 I. Buspy Lucretius vi. 764 
Observe the Holy-Fire Eat as it creeps, and through the 
frame its dire, Its flamy virus lead ! 

Holy Ghost (heli géust). [Properly two 
words (see Hoty a,, Guost 6), and so always 
treated in OE., se hélza gést, héliz g&st, but in 
ME. very generally as a combination, haligast, 
holigost; since 1500 again usually written as two 
words, but treated as a proper name or individual 
designation, and, as such, taken as a whole in the 
transfcrred and derivative uses. } 

1. The Divine Spirit; the Third Person of the 
Godhead, the Holy Spirit. 

geo falsuncge in Durh, Rit. (Surtees) 114 Ic eow hal- 
sige on fa:der naman, and on suna nanian..and on das 
halgan gastes. c1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. i.20 Hyt ys of pam 
halgan gaste. ¢ 1160 Hatton G. Ibid., Hyt is of pan halzen 
gaste. ¢1175 Lumb. Hom. 101 Efter pes halza gastes to- 
cume. c¢1200 7 riu. Coll. Hom. 119 Pus hie se3zen pe holi 
gost on tungene euene. a322a5 JVudsana 2 On his deore- 
wurde sunes nome, ant o bes haligastes. ¢1250 Gen. & Ex. 
2428 Quuor ali gast stille hadde seid.. Quuor iesu crist 
wulde hen horen. a@ 1300 Cursor Al. 19349 Wit haligast he 
has us sent. ¢1320 Cast. Love 562 Porw God pe Holi- 
gostes miht. @ 1340 Hampoce Psalter xvii. 13 Pe haly gast.. 
pavis makere of haly writ. 1377 Lanat. 7. ?¢. B. xu. 141 
For pe heihe holigoste [7,.7. hye holygost] heuene shal to- 
cleue, ¢1394 P,P. Crede836 A man. . Pat my3te wip his good 
lijf pat Holly Gost fongen. ¢ 1450 tr. De /mitatioue i. vi. 
7o tg holigost pe comfortour. 1483 Cath. Ane. 171/2 Pe 
Halygaste, consolator, paraclitus, 1835 JovE Apol, Tindale 
(Arh.) 46 The holigost also before yt declaring hym. 1548-9 
Bk Com, Prayer, Ordering Priests, Receive the holy 
goste. 1621 Burton dinat, Mel, wt. i. 1. ik (1651) 416 
Lhe Holy Ghost is the love of the Father and the Son. 
1627 J. Cosin tr. 9¢h ¢. Latin Hynin, Come, Holy Ghost, 
our souls inspire. @1699 StTittincr.. Sern IIL. v. (R.), 
He.. bestowed these miraculous gifts of the Holy-Ghost on 
the Apostles. 1842 Trennvson St. Sim. Styl, 216 For hy the 
warning of the Holy Ghost, I prophesy that I shall die to- 
night. 1875 Maxnine Adission H. Ghost i. x The Spirit of 
the Lord is God the Holy Ghost, and the Holy Ghost fills 
the whole world. 


b. Order of the [oly Ghost, a French order of 
Knighthood (ordre du Saint-Esprit), instituted by 
Henry Ild in 1578. So Kuight of the Holy Ghost; 
Cross of the Holy Ghost: see quot. 1727-41. 

1686 J, Serceant Hist, Monast. Convent. 98 The Order 
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of the Holy Ghost in France was Instituted hy Henry the 
Third, in memory of his Nativity, Election to the Polonian 
Kingdom, and his coming to..the Crown of France, all 
which hapned on Whitsunday. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3241/3 
Paris, Dec. 3... There is to be a Promotion of the Knights 
of the Holy Ghost very suddenly. 1727-41 CuamsBers Cycé. 
s.v., Before they receive the order of the holy Ghost, 
that of S. Michael is conferred, as a necessary step; for 
which reason their arms are surrounded with a double 
collar, /bid., Cross of the Holy Ghost, consists of a circle 
in the middle, and on it the holy Ghost in figure of a dove: 
the four arms are drawn narrow from the centre, and 
widening to the ends.. This is the cross worn by the Knights 
of the order. 

2. a, The figure of a dove as a symbol of the 
Holy Spirit. b. The cross of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost: see 1 b. 

1520 Avem. Ripon (Surtees) HII. 180 Pro nova factura 
cujusdam nebula pro lee Holy Goost. 1958 Mill of Al. 
£llys (Somerset Ho.), Rynge of golde wt a Holy goste in 
yt. 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6404/1 His Star and Holy Ghost 
were of Diamonds, \ 

3. (Also //oly Ghost’s Root.) The plant Angelica, 
Archangelica offictualis, (rroneously taken as 
Angelica sylvestris.) 

1585 J. Hicins ur. Junius’ Nomenclator 136/2 Sphondylium 
..the holye ghostes roote: Angelica. 1863 Prior Péaut-n., 
Holy Ghest, so called * for the angel-like properties therein’. 
1879 Britten & Hovtann Plant-n.. Holy Ghost, Arch- 
augelica officinalis. 

4. attrtb., as in Holy Ghost flower, plant, an 
orchid, Peristeria elata, also called dove-plant, from 
the resemblance of part of the flower to a dove; 
Holy Ghost pear =Avyocapo (from a mistaken 
rendering of this as ‘ advocate’). 

1866 77reas. Bot., Holy Ghost Flower, Pevisteria elata. 
1882 Gariicn 10 June 401/3 The Dove plant..the beautiful 
Holy Ghost flower of the Spaniards. 1885 Lapy Brassey 
Lhe Trades 158 Specimens of the ‘ Holy Ghost’ orchid, 
with the little dove brooding in the centre. 1889 Cenz. 
Dict., [foly-Ghost pear, 

Holyhock, holyoak, etc., obs. ff. Ho~tynock. 

Holy Land. [transl. med.L. (11th c.) evra 
sancla, F. terre satute.] 

1. Western Palestinc, or, more particularly, Juda: 
so called as being the scene of the life and death of 
Jesus Christ, and (with reference to thc Crusades) 
as containing the Iloly Sepulchre ; sometimes, in 
later use, as being the scene of the development of 
the Jewish and Christian religions. 

1297 R. Gi.ouc, (1724) 392 Of so muche folc nyme pe croys, 
ne to pe holy londe go, Me ne sey no tyme byuore, ne subpe 
napemo. 1389 in Eng. Grids (1870) 22 We shul preyen.. for 
is holy londe and ye holy crosse, yat godd..bryng it oute of 
ethen power. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) Pref. 1 pe land of 
repromission, pat men calles pe Haly Land. 1593 Suaks. 
Rich. 1f, Vv. vis 49 Ile make a voyage to the Holy-land. 
1686 J. Sercrant //ist, Monast. Convent. 98 To restore the 
Possessions of the Christians in the Holy Land. 1758 [sce 
Hoty piace]. 1803 K. Wiite Gondoline v, And he was 
gone to the Holy Land To fight the Saracen. 

2. slang. The parish of St. Giles’s, London. 

1821 She Fancy 1. 250 (Farmer) The Holy-land, as St. 
Giles’s has been termed, in compliment to the superior 
purity of its Irish population, 1891 Licensed Vict. Gaz. 
3 Apr. 215/1 (ihid.) Whether the Irishmen of the Holy Land 
or the Hehrew scum of Petticoat Lane. 

Holy loaf. = Hoty preap. 
loaf mouey. 

1499 Churchiv, Acc. Croscombe (Som. Rec. Soc.) 24 Paid.. 
for tynnyng of the lyght and the holy-lofe xvj4. 1548-9 
(Mar.) BA. Com. Prayer, Communion (Rubric), The Parish- 
ioners of euerye Parishe shall offer euery Sonday, at the 
tyme of the Offertory, the iuste valour and price of the holy 
lofe .. to the use of theyr Pastours and Curates. 1616 in 
T. D. Whitaker Hist. Whalley (1801) 149 The parishioners 

. are accustomed to pay an ancient duty called ‘ Holy loaf 
money’. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1.137 This holy loaf 
or eulogia was meant to be an emblem of. . brotherly love. 

Holynie, holyng(e, obs. ff. Hoxtin, holly. 

Holy place. A placc that is holy ; a sanctuary. 
spec. &, The outer chamber of the sanctuary in the 
Jewish tabernacle and temple, separated by a veil 
from the ‘most holy place’ or ‘holy of holies’. 
b. f/. (See quot. 1856.) 

1526 Tinpace //ed, ix. 25 The hye prest entreth in to the 
holy place every yeare with straunge bloud. 16x Bisre 
Exod. xxvi, 33 The Vaile shall diuide vnto you, hetweene 
the holy place and the most holy. 1758 (¢ét/c) Travels 
through egypt, Turkey, Syria, and the Holy Land; con- 
taining..A Description..4. Of the Holy Land, particularly 
of Jerusalem and the Holy Places, 1856 STanLey Sinai & 
Pal. 431 What are technically called ‘the Holy Places’. 
By this term are meant not the scenes of sacred events, 
taken generally, hut such special localities as the Greek or 
Latin Church, or hoth conjointly, have selected as objects of 
Pilgrimage. 

+ Ho-lyship. Oé4s. =Ho.ivess 2. 

¢ 1680 HickeErinaice Its, 1,63 The King sent his Holiship 
all manner of Vessels belonging to a Chamher. 

Holy stone, holy-stone, sé. [Origin ofname 
uncertain; in sense 2 perh. for holey stoue.} 

1. A soft sandstone used by sailors for scouring 


the decks of ships. 

1823 in Crass Yechnol. Dict. 1837 Old Commodore 1. 64 
A wet swah and a dry holy-stone will set all to rights. 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef. Alas? xxii. 66 ‘The decks were .. white as 
snow ,. from constant use of holystones. 1867 Smytn 
Sailor's Word-bk., Holy-stoue, 2 sandstone for scrubhing 
decks, so called from being originally used for Sunday 
cleaning, or obtained hy plundering church-yards of their 


Also attrib. holy 


HOLY WATER. 


tombstones, or hecause the seamen have to go on their 
knees to use it, 1890 Spectator 5 Apr., I helieve you will 
find the correct spelling to he ‘holey’, the stones used by 
preference being full of holes, like a sponge, and that any 
derivations of the name ‘holy’ were simply inventions to 
account for what sounded a remarkahle name. 

2. A stone with a natural hole in it, used as an 
amulet or charm. 

1825 Brockett, //oly-stones, holed-stones. are hung over 
the heads of horses as a charm against diseases. 1855 
Rosinson Whitby Gloss., Holy-stone, a flint or pebble in its 
natural state with a hole through it, numbers of which are 
found on our coast. They are also called ‘lucky stones’. 

Ho'lystone, v. [f. prec. sb.] ras. To scour 
with a holystone. 

1828 P. Cunnincnam XW. S. Wales 11. 217 Scrubhed, 
swabbed, scraped, or dry holystoned. 1830 Marrvar Aung’s 
Own li, No sails to set, and no holystoning the deck. 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef Aas iii. 6 Six days shalt thou labour and 
do all thou art able, And on the seventh—holystone the decks 
and scrape thecable. 1886 H.W. Ertiotr Arctic Prov. 108 
Floors scrubbed and sanded likea well holystoned ship's deck. 

Holy tide, holy-tide. A holy time or 
season ; a day or season of religious observance. 

a 1035 Laws of Cnuti.c. 17 § 2 (Schmid) And heo pam 
halgum lidum, eal swa hit riht is. c1200 rin. Coll. Hou. 
3 De holie tid pat me cleped aduent. ax1300 Cursor A/. 
27210 In halitide or fastim dai. 1613 Br. Corset Journ. 
france iii. Poems (1672) 129 Much like John Dory in the 
song, Upon a holy tide. 1810 Scorr Lady of L.vi. ili, And 
now, hy holytide and feast,From rules of discipline released. 

attrib, 1828 Scott F. M. Perth ii, Now lay by thy work, 
lass, for it is holytide eve, and it becomes us to go to the 
evening service. 

Holy water. Forms: see Hoty and Water; 
also 5-6 hally, hollife. [OE. Ad/igzrter, a true 
compound, whence in ME. halywater; subseq. 
analysed as two words. ] 

1. Water dedicated to holy uses and used for 
ritual purification of persons and things; water 
blessed by a priest and used in various rites and 
devotional acts. 

cgootr. Beda's /1ist. y.iv. (1890) 396 Sumne dzl ps haliz- 
weetres. @12zz5 Ancr. A. 324 Confiteor, & haliwater, & 
beoden, & holie poubtes. ¢1380 Wycuir Sed, Wks. IIL, 452 
Waschen awey wip preieris of a Pater-noster, wiphali watir, 
wip pardon. 1382 — Mu, v, 17 He {the preest] shal take 
the holy watre na britil vessel. c1440 Promp. Parv. 223/1 
Halywater, agua benedicta. 1570 B. Goock Pop. Kingd. 
iy. 47 b, Then followeth good sir Blase, who doth a waxen 
Candell giue, And holy water to his men. 1602 FuLBecke 
Pandectes 77 The Pope's holiwater. @1714 Burnet Hist. 
Ref. an. 1536 (R.) Jests about confession, praying to saints, 
holy-water, and the other ceremonies of the church. 1885 
Catholic Dict. s.v., Before the High Mass on Sundays the 
celebrant sprinkles the people with holy water. 

b. Prov. As the devil loves holy water, 1. e. not 
at all, or rather with violent dislike. 

1570-6, 1738 [see Devitsd.22h]. 2¢1600 Distracted En:p, 
v. 1. in Bullen O. ?¢. ILI. 242 Faythe I love thee. Yes, as 
the devyll does freirs holye water. . 

+e. fg. in Court HOLY WATER, gracious but 
empty promises, q.v. ; 

2. atirib. and Comb., as holy water basin, bearer, 
brush, can, casting, fat (¥ at sb.'), font, fouut, pot, 
stoup; +holy-water clerk, one who carried the 
vessel containing holy water: often spoken of with 
contempt as holding a mean office; holy-water 
sprinkle, sprinkler, (¢) a kind of brush used to 
sprinkle holy water, an aspergillum ; (4) 2 kind of 
club armed on all sides with spikes; (c) a fox’s 
‘brush’; +holy-water stick = holy-water spriuk- 
ler (a); tholy-water stock, a holy-water stoup 
or basin; +holy-water stone, a stone vessel for 
holding holy-water ; + holy-water strinkle, (a) 
=holy-water spriukle (a); (6) the plant Horsetail. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 223/1 *Halywater herere, aguaba- 
Julus, @1678 Marve. Appleton Ho, 252 Another bolder, 
stands at push, With their old *holy-water brush. 1563-87 
Foxe A. & AZ. (1861) VII. 1. 47 *Holy-water-casting, pro- 
cession - gadding, mattins-mumbling. 1303 RK. Brunxe 
Handl, Synne 11592 An *holywatyr clerk .. pat lytyl hap 
lerned yn hys lyue, He ys ordeyned a prest_to shryve. 
1528 Cowey in State Papers 1. 141 A symple Irish preste, 
a vagabounde, without lernyng, maners, or good qualitye, 
not worthy to bee a hally-water clerc. 1660 HoweLt xg. 
Prov, 10 The Parish-Priest forgetteth that ever he hath 
been Holy-water Clark. 1464 in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 
222 Simul cum le *halywater fatt. 1566 in Zug. Ch. 
Furniture (Peacock) 37 An holiwater fat of Stone. 1513 
in Glasscock Aec. St. Alichael’s, Bp. Stortford (1882) 33 
Pd for mendyng of the *halywater potte tijd. c1440 
Promp. Parv. 223/1 *Haly water spryngelle. .aspe~soviun. 
1614 ‘I. Apams Devil's Banquet 17 The Priest must dash 
the graue with a holy-water-sprinkle. 1706 Puittirs (ed. 
Kersey), Holy-Water sprinkle, a Term us'd by Hunters for 
the Tail of a Fox. a 1887 Jerreries Feld 4 Hedgerow 
(1889) 296 The spiked halls of a holywater sprinkle, such as 
once used in the wars, 1816 Scorr Antig. xxv, Another 
churchman in his vestments bore a *holy-water sprinkler. 
1846 Fairnoit Costume Eng, 288 The Morning-star, a ball 
of wood, encircled hy hands of iron in which spikes are in- 
serted .. was sometimes termed jocularly a ‘holy-water 
sprinkler ', the way in which it scattered blood. .suggesting 
a similarity to the sprinkling of holy water. 1419 /Vid? Sf 
Maydeston (Somerset Ho.), Vno *holiwaterstykke argent: 
1552 Hu1orr, Holy water sticke or sprincle, Racy oie 
1530 Patscr. 228/2 *Halywaterstocke, denorstier, 35 ss aA 
Eng. Ch. Furniture (Peacock) 34 One. hally water stock o 
stone broken in peces. /é:d. 52 One hollie water stone— 
broken in peces and defacid. 1419 Wilt of AN 
(Somerset Ho.), Vno vase argent vocat *boliwaterstop. 1483 
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Act: Rich. /]], c. 12 § 2 No Merchant Stranger .. shall 
hring into this Realm .. Candlesticks, Holy-water Stopps. 
1872 O. Suivcey Gloss. Eccl. Terms, Holy Water Sa 
the stone, stoup, stock, vat ..or other receptacle for holy 
water, placed near the entrance of churches. ¢1440 Prof. 
Pary. 223/1 ae water .. strencle.. asfersorium. 1538 
Turner Lidelius Bij a, /ippuris, .. Hally water stryncle. 

IIence Holy-watered a., sprinkled with holy 
water (in quot. fg.). 

1608 ‘lourneur Nev. Trag. iv. iv. Wks. 1878 Il. 124 
Farewell, once dryed, now holy.watred Meade ! 

Holy Week. [After It. /a settimana santa, F. 
la semaine sainie.] ‘The week immediately preced- 
ing Easter Sunday, also called Passion WEEK, q.v. 
(OE. séo Adige wucu was tised for Rogation Week.) 

1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4685/1 ‘Vhe a . designs to officiate 
at some of the Functions of the Holy Weck. 1727-41 
Cnamuers Cyel., Holy Week, isthe last week of Lent, called 
also fassion week. 1812 Brany Clavis Cal. (1815) 1. 277 
The week was called the ‘Great Week’. the Holy Week 
from the extraordinary solemnities practised throughout its 
continuance ;—and Passion Week. 1884 \W. E. Apvis & 
T. Arnotp Catholic Dictionary (1897) 445/1 We have said 
that in Iloly Week tle Church comuremorates Christ's 
Passion. 

poly well. [See Writ sé, A combined form, 
as in Aoliday, is represented in the proper names 
Holywell, Hollywell (ag liwel), Halliwell.) A well 
or spring reputed to possess miraculous healing 
properties, as being a channel of divine influence. 

854 Charter in Kemble Cod. Dif/. V. 100 Donne upp on 
Beaddingbroc on halgan welle. x 72 Petty Pol. Anat. 364 
They [the Irish] have a great opinion of holy-well's, rocks, 
and caves. 1793 in Archrol. X1. 127 The bath near one end 
of the church of East Dereham in Norfolk. .was more likely 
to have been a holy well. 1846 R. Hart £cc/. Xec. ed. 2) 
224 Holy wells are occasionally found in churchyards. 1871 
‘Tytor Print. Cult. 11. 195 Cornish-folk still drop into the old 
holy wells offerings of pins, nails, and rags. 


Holyworkfolk: see HaLiwerroik. 


Holy Writ. (See Hoy a. and Writ.] Holy 
writings collectively; spec. the Bible or oly 
Scriptures, In earlier times, sometimes including 
other writings dealing with sacred subjects. 

cgoo tr. Brda's Hist. 1, xvi. [xx.] (1890) 152 /Efter pon pe 
halige writusprecad. ¢1200 Vices & Virtues 15 We finded on 
hali write. @1225 -lvcr, R. 98 Ase holi writ seid, ‘hore speche 
spret ase cauncre’. ¢1305 Sf, Aenc/m 258 in ££. P. (1862) 
54 Pe pope nam pis holi writ. 21375 Lay Folks Alass Bk. 
App. iv. 90 Wip-outen witnesse of holi writ Wisdam weore 
hit non. ¢xg00 Maunvev. (1839) xii. 136 Thei han Gospelles 
and the Prophecyes and the Byble writen in here Langage, 
Wherfore thei conne meche of Holy Wrytt. 1604 Sutaks. 
Oth, 1. iii. 324 Confirmations strong, As proofes of holy Writ. 
1700 Drvpen Cock & Fox 380 Of Daniel you inay read in 
holy writ. 1714 Pore Wife of Bath 346 And close the serinon, 
as beseem'd his wit, With some grave sentence out of holy 
writ. 1805 CoLEBROOKE in Asal. Res. (1808) VIII. 483 
Writers on ethics sometimes draw from the Vedas illustra- 
tions of moral maxims, and quote from their holy writ 
passages at full length, in support of ethical precepts. 1817 
Coerince Stbyl, Leaves (1862) 245 To Nature and to Holy 
Writ Alone did God the boy commit. 


|| Hom (haem). Also homa, [Pers. Si hom, 


Zend. haoma,=Skr, séma.] The sacred plant of 
the ancient Persians and Parsees; also its juice: 
o1iginally the same as the Soma of the Vedas. 

1855 Baitey Afystic 35 And hom sweet herblet of immortal 
life Sipped till transmute he stood. 1862 F. Hatin Parthenon 
1 Nov. 844/1 Under the name of 4oma, the part which this 
liquid [the juice of the sowa, or acid asclepias] plays in the 
offerings of the Parsees is almost equally conspicuous. 1870 
Rock Fert. Faby. 238 That tree-like ornainent..seems the 
traditionary form of the Persians’ ‘hom’, 1878 Mrs. Patu- 
SER tr. Jacguemart's Hist. Furniture 468 Hom or sacred 
palm depicted upon Persian textiles. 1886 Edin. Rew. July 
x51 A shrub of homa on an enamelled gold vase. 

b. altrib. and Comé. 

1882 E. W. West Padlavi Texts u. 165 note, This twig 
a small fragment of which is pounded with the Hém-twigs 
when preparing the Hém-juice. 

Hom, obs. f. Home; var. Hem Jron., Ods., them. 

Homacanth: see Homo-. 

Homage (hpmédz), 54. Also 3-3 omage, 5-6 
hommage, (5 erron. homoge, umage, ymage). 
[a. OF. ommage, homage, humage (12th c.), mod.F. 
hommage (formerly omnage = Pr. homenatge, op. 
homenage):—late L. homindticum (in Du Cange), 
f. homo, homin- man: see -AGE. The (late) OE. 
equivalent was mann-ritden: see MANRED.] 

L. In Fendal Law, Formal and public acknow- 
ledgement of allegiance, wherein a tenant or vassal 
declared himself the man of the king or the lord of 
whom he held, and bound himself to his service. 

Phrases. Yo do (tmake\, render homage; to resign 
homage, formally to renounce allegiance. 

C1290 Beket 600 in S. Ang. Leg. 1.123 Hoinage be scholde 
dontohim. 1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 7987 So pat pis Macoloin 
..Dude king willam omage, & bicom ts man al out. 13.. 
Guy Warw. A.) 1294 Mine men 3e bep & to me swore, 
Omage 3e schul me per-fore. ¢1400 Viwaine § Gaz, 1952 
And evermar to be hir frende, Umage made he to that hende, 
©1470 Henry JVadlace 1.116 King Eduuard..thar he gat 
ymage of Scotland swne. 1548 Haut. Chrou., Hen. fV 8 
To resigne to hym all the homages and fealties dewe to him 
askyng. 1597 SKENE De Verb, Sign. s.v., Weemen makis 
na homage, bot onely fidelitie .. Homage concernis service 
specially in weirfare, to the quhilk weemen ar nocht subject. 
1670 Mitton //ist, Eug. i. (1851) 23 He .. gave them that 
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land to hold of him asin Homage. 1843 Cartyce Past + 
Pr.u.xi, Coming to do homage for his Father's land. 186 
Freeman .Vorm. Cong. 1. ili. 99 Itomage was there; for the 
relation of every inan to his Lord was a relation of homage. 
b. /fomage ancestral (see quot. 1595). /fomage 
feudal, liege (see quot.1856). New homage, homage 
by an alience or his successors, as distinguished 
from homage ancestral. / lain homage (see quet. 
1727-41). Simple homage = feudal homage. 

[a 1483 Littieton Zen. u. vii. (1516) Biv, Tenure per 
homage auncestrell.) 1595 Rastell’s “.xpos., Homage 
auncestred, is where a man and his ancestours of time out 
of mind, did hold their land of their lord by homage. 1628 
Coxe On Litt, 1oob, 1 think there is little or no land at all 
ut this day holden by homage auncestrel. 1727-41 Cutasuers 
Cyc. sv., Plain Homage, or homage of a fee, where no 
oath of fidelity is taken. 1851 Burana. Laz Pict. 575 
Simple homage; that kind of homage which was merely an 
acknowledgment of tenure, with a saving of the rights of 
other lords. 1856 Houvier’s Law Dict, (ed. 6) 1. 588 Homage 
was liege and feudal. ‘he former was paid to the hing, the 
latter to the lord. 

ec. An act of homage; a render or money pay- 
ment made as an acknowledgement of vassalage. 

{1432-50 transl, //igden (Rolls) 11.89 Venauntes were wonte 
to yelde theire wepens for an homage in the firste commenge 
of newe lordes.] 1599 Nasne Lenten Oe 71 Euery yeare 
about Lent-tide, the sherifes of Norwich take certayne herring 
pies .. and send them as a homage. ¢1645 Howe. Lets. 
xxxvili. (1726) 68 He is contented with a white Mule, and 
Purse of Pistoles about the Neck, which he receives every 
year for a Herriot or Homage. 166rin Tighe & Davis dam. 
IVindsor (1858) 11, 302 Vo indeavour to take off the some of 
3644. 6s. charged asa homage dew to his Mate, 1774 T. West 
slntig. Furness (1805) 109 Rents, services, homayes. 

2. A body of persons owning allegiance ; spec. in 
Eng. Law, the body of tenants attending a manorial 
court, or the jury at such a court. 

a1300 AX J/orn 1497 Pe king and his homage Jeuen 
Arnoldin trewage. 1577 Sir T. Situ Comm, kag. un. 
xvii. 65 [In a inanor] his tennantes being sworne make a 
lurie which is not called the enquest, but the homage. 1620 
J. Witxinson Courts Baron 143 You shalt sweare that you 
as Foreman of this Hommage .. shall duely inquire and true 
presentment make, /ér:/., Then call the rest of the Ilomage 
and sweare them. 1804 Occurr. in inn. Reg. 84 Court of 
Piedpoudre. Before the steward of Bartholomew fair and 
aspecial homage. /é/d., The homage returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff. 1865 Spectator 7 June 9/2 With the consent of 
the ‘homage’, Le., of his copyholders. 

3. fig. Acknowledgement of superiority in respect 
of rank, worth, beauty, ctc.; reverence, dutiful 
respect, or honour shown. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 249 The yonge ladie was forth fet, 
To whome the lordes done homage. 1450-70 Golagros & 
Gaw, 283 Thair gat he nane homage For all his hie parage. 
1526 Miler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 25 b, To do homage and 
honour to almyghty god. 1590 Suaxs. Com. Err. 111. ti. 43 
Your weeping sister is no We of mine, Nor to her bed no 
homage doe I owe. 1671 Mitton P. 4. ut. 376 All these 
are Spirits of air, and woods, and springs, Thy gentle 
niinisters, who come to pay Thee homage, and acknowledge 
Thee their Lord. 1785 Burns Coftar's Sat. Né. xviii, Uhe 
parent-pair their secret homage pay. 1803 MackinTosu Def 
Peltier Wks. 1846 TEI. 272 They are compelled to pay a 
reluctant homage to the justice of English principles. 1823 
Cuatmers Serm. 1. 417, 1 offer them the homage of my 
respectful Congratulations 1856 Emerson Lng, 7 raits, 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 11. 68 There is no country in which so 
absolute a honiage is paid to wealth. 

4. attrib, and Comb., as homage-breaker, -fce, 
-gifl, -penny ; homage-doing adj.; homage-jury, 
the jury at a manorial court. 

1586 C’tess Peusroxe /’s. uxxut. iv, The kinges of 
Tharsis homage guifts shall send. 1623 Liste 2 //ric on 
O. & N. Test. Ded. xiv, Hf after him .. Be under thee such 
homage-breakers found. 1650 Trappe Com, Numb, xv. 20 
Ye shall offer up a cake, As an homage-peny, as acknow- 
ledging God, the chief Lord of all. 1686 in ‘Vighe & Davis 
alan, Windsor (1858) 11 421 Paid toSt Thomas Duppa the 
homage fee 16068. 13729 Jacos Law Dict., Homage Fury, 
is a Jury in a Court Baron, consisting of Tenants that do 
Homage to the Lord of the Fee. 1864 Burton Scot Adr. 1. 
i. 19 [He] called this homage-doing King his vassal. 


Homage, v. [f. prec. sb., or ad. F. hommager 
(Cotgr.), f. hommage ‘see prec.*.] 
+1. vrans. To render or pay as a token of 


homage. Oés. 

azsgz H. Suity IVks. (1866) 1. rx2 Every man must 
homage his heart. 1662 Cowey Ciz. IW’ar 63 Yo her great 
Neptune homag’d all his streams, And all the wide-stretch'd 
ocean was her hames. 

+2. inir, To pay homage. Oés. 

1592 Nobody & Someb. 240 in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 
1. 286 Servants homaging And crying ive. 1636 Heywoop 
Love's Mistris u. Wks. 1874 V. 115 To whom Jove some- 
times bends.. Mars homagetb, and Phebus will submit. 

3. trans, To do homage or allegiance to. 

1632 Litucow av. 1x. 380 To Court I came, and homag'd 
Royall James. 1677 Gitein Demonol. (1867) 178 How he 
was hoinaged by fowls and fishes. 1773 J-Ross Fratricide 
1. 100 (MS.) For him the Universe. .and all Creation ought 
‘lo homage without ceasing. 1862 Cartyte Fredk, Gt. 1x. 
ix. II]. 146 Don Carlus.. styles himself ‘King of the two 
Sicilies’.. whom Naples.. willingly homages as such. 

+ Homageable, a. 06s. [f. Homace sd. + 
“ABLE. Cf. obs. F. hommageable.} Bound to 


render homage. 

¢ 1645 Howe t Let?,1. 1. xv. (1655) 85 He of Holland being 
homegeable to none..was the more potent. /ééd. 1. Vi. xil. 
254 The Dutchy of Bar; for which he is hommageable to the 
Crown of France, as he is to the Emperor for Lorain. 1764 
-intig.in duu. Reg. 169/1 Great and small homageable fiefs. 


HOMARINE. 


+ Ho‘magely, adv. Obs. rare—'. In § homage- 
liche. [f. as prec. +-Ly?.] Hy way of homage. 

¢ 1420 Chron, Vilod. st. 210 And pt homagelyche to hym 
pey dedon so abey3e. 

Homager (hp médzai). Also 5 omager/e, 
homegere, homyger, # homagier. [a. Ol. hom- 
mager, ter, f, hommage HOMAGE: sce -En*.] 

One who owes homage or fealty; one who holds 
lands by homage. 

Crown homager, the crown of a vassal king. 
homager: Cf Homace sé. 1b. 

Yargoo Arthur 133 Kynges..Ppat were to hym Omager. 
@ 1529 SKELTON clest. the Secttes 122 Pardy, ye were his 
homager And suter tohis parlement. 1601 Hottann Pliny 
1. 69 ‘The Camuni..did seruice as homagers to thein, 1608 
DT. #ss. Mol. & Mor. 71 They would acknowledge them- 
selves. .liege-homagers for it to the Crowne of France. 1610 
Guittim Mrrakiry ww. i. (1660) 269 This Kind of Crown.. 
some have given it the name of a Crown Homuger. 1769 
De Foe's Four Gt, Brit. (ed. 7) 1V. 293 The Isle of Man... 
for several Generations, has belonged to Fainilies, who have 
been Homagers to the Crown of England for it. 1867 
Furiman Norm. Cong. 1. iv. 231 Before long we find him 
again the faithful homager of King Lewis. 

b. sfec. in Lng. Law, A manorial tenant. 

1598 Kitcuis Conrts Leet (1675) 7 Homagers of Court 
ought to enquire in this Court. c1640 J. SuvTu Lives 
Berkeleys (1883) 1. 282 All of them homagers to the Castle 
of Berkeley. 1714 Scroces Courts-lect (ed. 3) 159 The Oath 
of a Stranger in the Lord's Court to the Homagers. 1889 
Jessore Coming of Friars v. 225 The homagers were afraid 
lo give a verdict against the steward. 

e. fig. Cf. HomMacE sé. 3. 

cr400 Rom. Kose 3288 \Whanne thou were maad the 
omager Of God of Love to hastily. 1606 Suaus. Aint. & Cl 
1. L 31 Vhou blushest Anthony, and that blood of thine Is 
Casars homager. 1673 Lady's Call. t. v. § 34. 43 Interest 
..should render her an homager to that oinnipotent power. 
1877 Mrs. Cuarman in J/4. Martinean’s Autobiog. U1. 10% 
The newspapers were zealous heralds and homagers. 

+ Homagy. Obs. rare. [ad. ined.L. homia- 
gtum, {. FB. hommage YioMace.) — Allegiance ; 
rendering of homage. 

1610 Ilottann Canuden's Brit. u. Irel. 72 We have given 
also unto him for his homagy and service, the Cantred, 

Homalogonatous (h¢:malojgenatas), a. Or- 
nith, [f. mod. L. //omalogonatw (see below), f. Gr. 
dpadds even, level, ordinary + yévu, yorar- knec: 
sce -uUs.] Belonging to Garrod’s division //omalo- 


Liege 


' gonate of birds, comprising those which have a 


| 


4 


rectus femoris or ambiens muscle in the ley. 

18972 Covers Avy N. Amer. Birds (1884) 195 Passeres have 
no ambiens.. Birds having it are homalogunatous or 
‘normally-kneed ’. py 

Homalographic (hg malo,greefik), a. \erron. 
homolo-.)  [f. Gr. dpadds (see prec. + GRAPHIC: 
cf. F. homalographique.)} 

1. Geog. Delineating in equal proportion ; applied 
to a method of projection in which equal areas on 
the earth’s surface are represented by equal areas 


on the map or ehart. 

1864 Wensier, //omolograpiic projection. 1866 Proctor 
Handtbk, Stars 22 Yhe problem proposed by PBabinet, and 
solved by Cauchy, of the homolographic (or, as I prefer to 
call it, the equigraphic) projection of maps; that 1s of the 
construction of maps in which all areas shall be correctly 
given. — in /wtell. Observ. No. 54. 429 The homolographic 
projection of the globe. 

2. Anat. (See quot. 1886.) 

1886 Syd. Soc. Le.v., Homalographic method, Le Gendre’s 
name for a mode of exhibiting or representing the anatomical 
structures by making plane sections, if possible, on a frozen 
body. 1889 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Wont, xxx. (ed. 4) 
250 He has shewn it in a homalographic section made ona 
woman recently delivered. 

Ho-maloid. Geom. [f. Gr. éuadds (see above) 
+-0ID.) A homaloidal space of any number of 
dimensions; a ‘flat’. 

1876 CuirrorD in f'roc. Lond, Afath, Soc. V11. 67 On the 
free motion under no forces of a rigid system in an #-fold 
homaloid. 

Homaloidal (hpmiloi'dal), a. Geom. [f. as 
prec. +-Al.}] Of the nature of a plane; fat: sce 
qnots. 

1875 Proctor Faw, Sci. Stud. (1882) 21, 1 personally have 
often found relief from the dreary infinitics of Homaloidal 
space (that is space where straight lines are straigbt and 
planes plane..) in the consoling thought that, after all, this 
other may be the true stare of things. 1885 C. L, Morcan 
Springs of Conduct u. iii. 79 The space that we know is 
practically homaloidal. It is possible that it nay not be 
theoretically homaloidal—that is to say, it is possible tbat 
the shortest path between two points may not be an abso- 
lutely straight line, but a very, very little curved. 

|| Homaloptera (hpmilgptéra), sb. p/. Entom. 
{mod.L., f. Gr. duadds (see above) + rrepév wing.] 
A division of dipterous insects, in Leach’s classifica- 
tion. Hence Homalo‘pterous a., belonging to the 
LTomaloptera. 

1817 Leacn Zoot, Afisc. 111. 60 Order 16 Omaloptera. 
1835 Kirsy Had. & Just. Anim, 1. xx. 317 The Homalep- 
tera (Forest-fly, etc.) called also Pufifara. 1874 Chambers 
Encycl. s.v., All the Homaloptera are parasites. 


Ho:malosternal, «. Ormivh. ([f. as prec. + 
L. stern-nm breast-bone + -AL.}] Having a flat keel- 
less sternum or breast-bone ; ratite. 

Homarine (hy-mirsin), a. and sd. [f. mod.L. 
Homarus, generic name of the lobster, f. F. homard 


HOME. 


(formerly omar, a. ON. humarr, Da. hummer) 
lobster.] a. adj, Related to or having the charac- 
teristics of a lobster. b. sé. A crustacean of the 


genus /fomarus ; 2 lobster. 

1880 Huxtey Crayfish 316 Whether a given crustacean 
belonged to the Astacine, or to the closely allied Homarine 
group. /érd., Whether the crustacean in question was 
a marine Astacine, or a true Homarine. 

Homatomic, Homaxonial: see Hoso-. 


Homber, obs. var. HAMBARGH. 

1411 Nottingham Rec. U1. 88 Ad faciendum hombers. 
/bid., Ad artem de hombermaker. 1523 [>ee Home}. 

Homblock, obs. form of HemMLock. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. Ixix. 238 It is good for them that 
haue taken excessiuely of the iuyce of Homblocke. 

Hombre, var. OMBRE. 

Home (hé:m), s4.1 and a. Forms: 1-2 h&ém, 
3-5 (7) hom, (3-4 hoom, 4-5 hoome), 4- home, 
(5-7 whome, 6 whom); worth. and Sc. 3-5 ham, 
4- hame, ‘5 hem, 5-7 hayme, 6 heme, 6, 9 
heame, 7 haim, 9 haam). (Com. Teut.: OE. 
him = OF ris. hém, OS. héme (MDu., Du. heen), 
OHG. heim (MHG., Ger. hem), ON. hezmr dwel- 
ling, world ‘Sw. hem, Da. Ayen’, Goth. Adznes fem., 
village. Cf. Lith. Aémas, kafmas, village, home- 
stead, OPruss. caymis village; Skr. &iémas safe 
dwelling, f. *£s¢ to dwell sectire. 

In the earlier stages of Teutonic, the acc. case was used 
without a preposition (accusative of direction) like L. dost, 
with the sense ‘to one’s house, to home’; and the dat. 
(=locative), OHG. Aetoni, Aeime, MHG. Aeitme, OS. héme, 
in the sense ‘at home’, L. dosn7. The former usage survives 
in ‘go home’, where Home is now treated as an adv.) 

A. si. +1. (Only in OE. and early ME.) A vil- 
lage or town, a collection of dwellings; a vill 


with its cottages. Oés. 

¢ goo tr. Beda i. xiv. [xvi.] \1890) 146 He rad betweoh his 
hamum odpe betunum. go1 O. EZ. Chron. an. gor pelwald 
st binnan pem ham mid bam monnum pe him to gebuzon. 
¢12z05 Lav. 19455 Pa wes Verolam a swide kinewurde hom. 

+b. An estate, a possession. Ods. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xix. 22 Wes fordon ha:bbend 
monigra homas vel zwhta [possesstones]. ¢1000 AELFRIC 
Gen. x\vii. 20 Pa hiz ciptun ealle hira hamas for pas hun- 

res micelnyssa. c¢ ta0s Lay. 19537 Ne laten je nauere pas 
a:dene, bruken eoure hames. 

2. A dwelling-place, house, abode; the fixed 
residence of a family or household; the seat of 
domestic life and interests; one’s own house; the 
dwelling in which one habitually lives, or which 
one regards as one’s propcr abode. Sometimes 
including the members of a family collectively ; 
the home-circle or household. 

c9so0 Lindisf. Gosp. John xiv. 2 In hus fadores mines hamas 
meniga sint [dgs. G. maneza eardungstowa; Vey. man- 
siones]. 971 Blickd. Hom, 25 Se ham is zefylled mid heofon- 
licum gastum. ¢ 1000 Laws of Atthelbirht c. 3 (Schmid) Gif 
cyning t mannes ham drince®. c1175 Lams, Hom. 49 Riche 
nien..pe habbed feire huses and feire hames. ¢ 1275 in O. £. 
Afise, 170 Al hit wolle agon. His lond and his hus and his 
hom. a1300 Cursor JA/, 5619 Noght fer fra be kinges hame. 
1393 Lanct. #. Pi. C. xu. 46 God is nat inpbat hom. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 244/2 Hoome..mancio. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon xxviii. 588 All the sike..retourne to theyr home in 
goode helthe. r605 Suaks. Lear i. i. 126, 1 best thought it 
fit To answere from our home. a 1667 Cow ev A/egy in Eng. 
Poets (1810) VII. 61 There banish'd Ovid had a lasting home. 
@1835 Mrs. Hemans Homes of Eng. i, The stately homes 
of England! How beautiful they stand. 1849 MacauLav 
Hist, Eng. iti. 1. 351 That attachment which every man 
naturally feels fur his home. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
IV. xvii. 8r [He] returned to the home which, almost alone 
among princely homes, supplied a model for lowlier homes to 
follow. 1894 H. DrumMonp Ascent Man 390 Sacred and 
happy homes..are the surest guarantees for the moral 
progress of a nation. 

b. ¢transf. Applied to the dwelling- or resting- 
place of ani:nals or things. 

1774 Gotpsu. .Vat, /fist. 11. v. i. (Sguirre/', It continues 
for some hours at a distance from home, until the alarm be 
past away. 1821 Byron Heaven & Earth 1 i. 155 Foam, 
Which the leviathan hath lash'd From his unfathomable 
home. 1864 Woon (title) Homes without Hands, being a 
Description of the Habitations of Animals. 1893 Sir R. 
Batt Story of Sun 295 To rend this stone from the home 
where it was originally placed. 

c. The usual contents of a house; a houseftil. 

1887 Charity Organis, Rev, 111. No. 34. 369 The creditor 
relies..on the power of selling up the ‘home’, 1888 7ées 
16 Oct. 3/2 He emigrated to America, leaving his wife and 
children with a home of furniture. 

3. (Without qualifying word or plural.) The place 
of one’s dwelling or nurturing, with the conditions, 
circtimstances, and feelings which naturally and 
properly attach to it, and are associated with it. 

The absence of the article is prob. connected historically 
with the constructions af home, to go home (both in OEF.), 
Jrom home (¢1300); but it appears also to be connected 
with the generalized or partly abstract sense, which includes 
not merely ‘place’ but also ‘state’, and is thus construed like 
youth, wedlock, health, and other nouns of state. 

€1460 Yowneley Myst. xiv. 212 In euery place he shall 
haue hame. 1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. (1867) 9 Home is 
homely, though it be poore in syght. 1612 Corar. s.v. 
Pouvoir, When all is done home's homelie. 166 S. Warp 
Coale fr. Altar (1627), True zeale loues to keepe home. 1813 
Byron Corsair in. xviii, Oh! what can sanctify the joys of 
home? 128z2 J. H. Payne Song, Home, Sweet [lome, Be it 
ever so humble, there’s no place like hone. 1858 HAWTHORNE 
Fr. § Ht. Frnils, (4872) 1. 52 This life of wandering makes a 
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three days’ residence in one place seem like home. 1882 
A. W. Warp Dickens vii, 223 He was most English in that 
love of home to which he was never weary of testifying. 

4. fg. In various connexions, referring to the 
grave, or future state: the ‘ long’ or ‘ last’ home. 

3303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 9195 To py long home 
shalt pou wende. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints Prol. 32 Quhene 
he sal cume til his lang hame. 1535 CoverDAate E£cc?. xii. 5 
Man goeth to his longe home. 1588 Suaxs. 77t, A.1. i. 83 
These that I bring ynto their latest home. 1638 Sir T. 
Hersert Trav. (ed. 2) 204 A deadly flux .. brought that 
religious Gentleman .. in the vigour of his age, to an 
immortall home. 1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. ix. 218 
Preparing for our removal hence to our long home. 1833 
I. Tavior Fanat. iii. 70 Whatever is spurious is marked 
already for oblivion, and moves on to its home. 

5. A place, region, or state to which one properly 
belongs, in which one’s affections centre, or where 
one finds refuge, rest, or satisfaction. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V 38 b, He subdewed Wales. .and 
broughte that unruly parte to his olde home and aunciente 
degree, 1567 THrockmorton Let. to Eliz. 9 Aug. in Tytler 
Hist. Scot. (x864) IIf. 270 They {the Hamiltons} account 
but the little king betwixt them and home, who may die. 1589 
Warner 4d. Eng, vi. xxxii. (1622) 160 His Brothers twaine, 
his Nephewes twain, and Neeces three did stand Betwix 
himselfe and home. 1596 Swaxs. 1 Hen. /V, 1. i. 57 
A Randeuous, a Home to flye vnto. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x. 
1085 Till we end In dust, our final rest and native home. 
1873 Lytton Kenelm Chillingly 11. xv, Wherever woman 
has a tongue, there Mrs. Grundy hasa home. 1884 Contemp. 
Rev, Mar. 315 In the Church of England he found a 
satisfying home. 

6. One’s own country, one’s native land. Used 
by Britons abroad, by inhabitants of the British 
colonies, and formerly by those of British descent 
in the U.S., for Great Britain=the motlier-country, 
the ‘old country’. (Cf. a¢ home: 11 b.) 

ts95 SHaks. John u. 1. 32 Till then faire boy Will I not 
thinke of home, but follow Armes. 1601 — Ad's Well u1. v. 
71 That presently you take your way for home. 1755 
Wasuincton Let. to Aug. Washington Apr. (Bartlett), My 
command was reduced, under a pretence of an order fron 
home. 1817 Broucuam in Part. Deb.1. 545 Whether in con- 
sequence of orders from home, or of the views entertained by 
the local governments. 1837 Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 92 
Home always means England; nobody calls India home. 
1886 Froupe Oceana (ed. 2) 78 The Controller..had many 
questions to ask about ‘home’ and what was going there. 

7. The seat, centre, or native habitat; the placc 
or region where a thing is native, indigenous, or 
most common, 

1706 Prinr Ode to Queen 315 Flandria, by plenty made the 
home of War. 187r Freeman Norm. Cong. 1V. xviii. 125 
The return of the Conqueror was ushered in by the destruc- 
tion of the ecclesiastical home of the nation. 1874 GREEN 
Short Hist. vii. § 5. 386 The South and the West still 
remained ..the great homes of mining and manufacturing 
activity, 1886 Posnerr Com, Lit. 1v. il. 258 Sicily, then, was 
the real home of bucolic poetry. 

8. An institution providing refuge or rest for the 
destitute, the afflicted, the infirm, etc., or for those 
who either have no home of thcir own, or are 
obliged by their vocation to live at a distance from 
the home of their family. 

1851-61 Mavuew Lond. Labour Il. 81 (Hoppe) These 
birds are not admitted into the Sailors’ Home. 1863 S. Low 
Charit. Lond. 31 The Home for Confirmed Invalids. /ééd. 
Index 312 Home for Aged Annuitants. 1897 IWVhitaker's 
Alm, 282 Dr. Barnardo's Homes for Orphan Waifs. /éd. 
285 Homes for Working Girls in London. 

9. In games: The place in which- onc is free 
from attack ; the point which one trics to rcach; 


the goal. 

1855 Dickens Dorrit vii. so The prison children. .whooped 
and ran, and played at hide and seek, and made tlre bars of 
the inner gateway ‘Home’. 1870 Harpy & Ware J/od, 
Hoyle, Backgammon 141 The object of the game is to bring 
the men round to your own ‘home’, or iuner table. 1897 
Datly News 18 June 2/3 All the time Watts kept Persimmon 
in waiting, and not till the line for home did he let the great 
horse go. 


10. The accusative retains its original use after 
a verb of motion, as in éo go or come home (=L. ire, 
venire domum) ; but as this construction is other- 
wise obsolcte in the langnage, ome so used is 
treated practically as an adverb, and has developed 
purely adverbial uses. See Home adv. 

ll. At home. a. At or in one’s own house, or 
place of abode. (In OE. often = ‘in the house’, 


as distinct from outside.) 

805-31 Charter in O.E. Fexts 444 Of hizna zemenum 
godum daer aet ham. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark ix. 33 pa hi 
xt ham (Léndisf. at huse] wxzron. — Luke ix. 61 Lat me 
zryst hit cypan pam de zt ham [Lindisf. wd ham; Rushw. 
wt huse] synt. ¢1z05 Lay. 2436 Pa was Guendoleine at 
hame. 13.. Coer de L. 256 At home ne dwellyd never 
none, On forfeyture on lyff and londe. 1484 Caxton Fadles 
of Alfonce (1889) 11 A lytyl catte which she hadde at home, 
1504 ATKynson tr. De /ititatione 1. xx. (1893) 168 To byde 
at whoine. 1573 J. Sanrorp //ours Recreat. (1576) 220 
When the Catte is not at home, the Myce daunce. 1616- 
1798 (see CHARITY 9}. @ 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 44 Natu- 
rall and inborn charity, beginning at home, 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 431 P 3, I had not been long at home with him. 
18z0 W, Irvine Sketch Bk. 1, 39 There is still a little world 
of love at home, of which he is.the monarch. 

Jig. ¢1440 York Afyst. x\viii. 360 5e herde bem noght, 
youre eris 3e hidde, Youre helpe to bame was no3t at hame. 
1796 Burney Mem. Aetastasio 1.70 A sure sign that your 
head is at home. 


HOME. 


b. In one’s own neighbourhood, town, country, 
etc.; in one’s native land, (Opp. to aévoad.) In 
the mother-country, in England. (Cf. sense 6.) 

_ The application has gradually widened from uses in which 
it is hardly distinguishable from the prec. 

€1386 Cuaucer Prol. 512 He..dwelleth at hoom, and 
kepeth wel his folde. c14q00 Desir. Troy 9337 Oure 
luernes..pat might haue leuet in hor lond, as lordes at 
hame. 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. /V 195, That he then 
myght do at his pleasure, bothe at home and in outward 
parties, 1678 Wantey Wond. Lit. World v. i. § 93. 467/2 
Unfortunate in his Wars at ome and abroad. 1751 in J. F. 
Hageman /7ist. Princeton (1879) 1. 59 The administration 
of his Excellency. .has been disadvantageously represented 
to the ministry at home. 1873 C. Ropinson WV. S. Wales 
to§ To all who are struggling to get on at home and yet 
can hardly keep their heads above the water..we say.. 
coine out to this Land of Plenty. 

c. At one’s ease, as if in one’s own home; in 
onc’s element. Hence, Unconstrained, unembar- 
rassed ; familiar or conversant w7//, well versed z. 

1513 More in Grafton Chrov, (1568) II. 811 In his custo- 
die, where he might recon himselfe at home. 1528 Tin- 
DALE Answ. Str 7. More 57 The mayde was at home also 
in heuenly pleasures. 1787'G. Gamsavo' Acad. Horsemen 
(1809) 45 Supposing you are now at home enough on 
horseback, to ride out alone. 1816 KEATINGE Trav. (1817) 
I. 23 The complete manner in which they appear to be at 
home at the table. 1860 W. Gorpon Dearest Mamuna 11 
Pray make yourselves at home, gentlemen. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 376 In politics he does not seem to have 
been at home. 1886 Ruskin Pretcrita I. v. 171 More at 
home on the hills than in the counting-house. 

Hence at-hometsh, at-homeness : see AT HOME. 

d. Conventionally anderstood as= Accessible to 
callers ; prepared to receive visitors. Hence, used 
as a formula inviting company to an informal re- 


ception. See also AT HOME sé, 

1601 Suaks. 72ed. N. 1. v. 117 If it be a suit from the 
Count, I am sicke, or not at home. What you will, to 
dismisse it. 1710-13 Swit Yrad. to Stella (K. O.), The 
Minister is not at home, which I knew to be a lie. 1760 
C. Jounston Chrysal 11.1. i. 7 Turning to the footman, 
‘I thought, sirrah (said she), that I was not to be at home 
this evening!’ /d/d. ii. 1o You know your company is 
always welcome. I am always at home to you! 1782 
Cowrer Progr. Err. 167 Their answer to the call is—Not 
athome. 1849 THackeray Pendennis xli, The Marchioness 
of Steyne would be at home to Mr. Arthur Pendennis upon 
agiven day. 1896 IWVestm. Gaz. 7 Sept. 3/2 Mrs. S. is ‘At 
home’ first and third Mondays. 1898 Card, Mrs. M—. At 
Home, Randolph Assembly Rooms, Monday, February az1st, 
gtorro’clock. R.S.V.P. Notice, Owing toa recent bereave- 
ment Mrs, — will not be at home on Thursdays at present. 

Hence ‘zot-at-kome’, the intimation or arrange- 
ment that one is not accessible to visitors. 

1874 T. Harvy Madding Crowd 1. ix. 123 Not-at-homes 
were hardly naturalized in Weatherbury farm-houses. 

12. From home. , Away from onc’s house or 
place of abode; not at home; abroad. +g. Ill at 
ease, out of one’s element. (See also quot. 1573.) 

a 1300 Cursor Jf. 3350 Ysaac was not fra hame. 1573 
J. Sanrorp Hours Recreat. (1576) 223, 1 come from home, 
that is, I neither winne nor lose. 1618 J. Tavtor (Water P.) 
Penniless Pilgr (1883) 27 Her husband being from home. 
1737 Bracken Farriery finpr. (1757) Il. 77 You are never 
from Home, if you have such a Horse under you. 1738 
ponees London 225 Sign your will, before you sup from 

home. 2886 Mrs. Huncerrorp Green Pleusure §& Grey 
Grief VII. vi. 113 Having run away from home. 

13. Nearer home. a. /7¢, Nearer one’s own 
dwelling-place or country. b. fg. In or into 
closer relation or connexion with oneself; so that 
onc is more closely touched or intimately affected. 

1577 Harrison Lngland um. ii. (1878) 1. 13 Peradventure 
we might haue found the same neerer home. 1709 Ke/7, 
Sacheverell’s Serm, 22 The Dr. ought to look nearer honte. 
171z Appison Spect. No. 415 P 10 In. . China, as in Countries 
nearer home. 1875 Jowett //ato (ed. 2) 111.167 There are 
whole countries too, such as India, or, nearer home, Ireland, 

14, attrib.and Comb, a, Simple attrib., apposi- 
tive, ctc.,as home-address, -breeding, -haven,-island, 
-lesson, -name, -trec, -woe (tr. Ger. hetmiveh), -wwor- 
ship, -wreck. Also, in sense To, for, or towards 
home, homeward, as Aome-breese, -correspondent, 
-letter, -longing, -wind: cf. Home adv, 8 a. 

1886 Mrs. Huxcerrorp Lady Valworth's Diamonds 
xxili, (1888) 156 If you will give me his *home address. 
1865 H. H. Dixon /tedd & Hern 1V.v. 90 There is no “home 
breeding to any great extent. 1825 Emity Taitor Vis, Las 
Casas 10 Her full sails catch the *home-breeze joyfully. 1887 
[rrout Ugly Duckling 111. ix. 143 Something like *home- 
comfortableness. 1840 Loner. in Lé/ (1891) I. 359, I hope 
I shall be a better *home-correspondent than I have been 
hithertofore. 1852 SusAN WARNER Quecchy (1853) I. 219 
Without one softening or home-like touch from any ~home- 
feeling within. a@ 1618 Sytvester Paradox agst, Libertie 
725 As hee sees his ship her "home-haven enter safe. 1887 
World 21 Sept. 15/2 Miss P...has opened a *home-hospital 
in Weymouth Street. 1887 Spectator 10 Sept. 1220/2 *Home 
lessons, also, are longer and more exacting than with us. 
1894 H. Nispet Bush Girl's Rom. 212 Have you got your 
“hoine-letter ready? 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 
Il. 507 *Hnme-longing, when at a remote distance from 
one’s friends and country. 1886 /élustr. Lond. News 
27 Nov. 569 Her *home name is ‘ the Princess Mary. Feet 
G. Damiet 7rinarch., Hen. V, cxvii, Soe farre Devic 
..as hee shall not heare *Home-whineinges. 1855 Por 

Hiaw, iv. 234 Ruler shall you be..Of the alae oes 
1892 R. Kiruixe Barrack-r. Ballads, Eng. Flag eat 
East Wind roared..Me men call the Home-Wind, for I 
bring the English home, 1879 F. W. Boniec ri 
Conscience 1. ili, A *home-wreck and a soul cut adrift. 
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b. In same sense as B. 1. 

1597 Damien Civ. Wars vit. hii, Th’ ayde, home-disobedi- 
ence would afford. 160a Carew Cornwall tt. (1811) 234 
Afflictions by home-neighbours. 1621-31 Laup Sev. Serm. 
{1847) 86 He may have leisure from home-cares. 1641 
Brome Joviall Crew u. Wks. 1873 HI. 381 Such was his 
love to keep me a home-Man. 1740 J. Crarke E£euc. 
Vouth (ed. 3) 204 This is an objection .against a Ilome- 
Education, 1802 L£idin. Rev. 1. 80 The home-group, in 
which his infancy was spent. 1853 Miss Suerrarp CA. 
A uchester }. 7 A domestic presence fa ene kindliness, and 
home-heartedness. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. V1. viii. 85 

3onsall and Kane took the entire home-work op themselves 
today. 1870 Morris Farthly Jar, 11. ut. 78 All folk 
unto the homestead draw, And noted how a homeman 
there Turned round unto the hillside bare. 1878 -V. Amer. 
Rev. CXXVIIL. 354 Some features of home-life in France. 
1883 Evang. Mag. Aug. 349 The dictating of a letter to the 
home-circle. 1886 Ruskin Przterita }. xi. 371 Both despised 
me, as a home-boy, to begin with. 1886 IF, W. Ronixnson 
Courting Mary Smith 11. xx. 101, I was too much of a 
home-bird to be satisfied with the change. 

c. In same sense as B. 2. 

19774 Gartou Inclos. Act 3 All the home-steads. home-closes, 
and ancient inclosures. 1859 Geo. Evior H. ede t. vi, 
The calves are bleating from the home-croft. 1870 Moxkis 
Earthly Par. 11. ut. 486 Over the homefield toward the 
wall they drew. 1890 Botprewoon Col. Reformer (1891 353 
‘They were fairly on the sandy home-station track. 

d. In same sense as B. 3. 

1597 Dasiei. Civ. Wars Wks. (1717) 200 The glory lost, 
which Home-Broils hinder might. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 
If. 137 Ech region is furnished sufficiently with home- 
physicke of their owne., 1622 Bacon /len. V/1 76 To set 
prices by Statute..vpon our Home-Commodities. 1642 
Cuas. 1 Answ. Declar. both Ilonses 1 July 51 For home- 
defence of the Kingdome. 1713 in ond, Gaz. No. 5130/6 
Neither do we..fear any Foreign Rivalship to our Ilome- 
Manufactures. 1766 W. Gorvon Gen, Connting-ho, 365 
Whether foreigner or home-trader. 1799 J. Roprrtson 
Agric. Perth 351 Vhe home-market price was raised. 1804 
Farr Lavoerp. Pub. Wealth (1819) 153 In the home-trade. 
1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., [lome-Service, the Channel 
service; any force..stationed in and about the United 
Kingdom. 1889 Spectator 2 Nov., What may be called the 
home-missionary spirit. 

e. In same sensc as B. 4, q.v. 

f. In same sense as 13. 5. 

1638 Foro Fancies 1. 1, Speak a home-word For my old 
bachelor lord. 1694 Crowne Married Keanu Ep., A more 
blunt expression .. when they wou'd make a home-proof of 
such a transgression. 1723 M'Waro /-arnest Contend. 196 
(Jam.) Your great confidence makes plain and home-dealing 
With you .. necessary. (1711, 188: Home-truth: see B. 5.] 

+g. Of, pertaining to, or concerning oneself; 
intimate, private, personal. Ods. 

1711 SHarress. Charac, (1737) I. 170 Such confidence they 
had in this home-dialect of soliloquy. 1726 Butter Ser. 
Rolls x. 195 Vf this sincere Self-Enjoyment and Home- 
Satisfaction be thought desirable. 

h. objective and obj. gen., as Aome-butlder, 
-lover, -maker, -making, -seeker, WOME-KEEPEIt, 
-KEEPING ; home-building, -loving adjs. 

1884 J. Hatt Chr. //ome 82 Vhe recollection. . will prevent 
the young *home-builders from being paralyzed with sur- 
prise. 1825 Corerioce Aids Refl. Aph. xxxvi. (1858) 1. &6 
The *home-building, wedded, and divorceless swallow. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Resnlt Wks. (Bohn) II. 133 
Truth in private life, untruth in public, inarks these “home- 
loving nen. 1876 Storr. Brooke Ang, Lit.8 A home-loving 
people, 1885 Pad! Mall G, 26 Oct. 5 ‘2 Teaching girls how 
to become good housekeepers and *home-makers. ; 

i. locative, in sense ‘at home’, with ppl. adjs., 
vbl. sbs., nouns of action, agent-notns, as /omte- 
baked, -built, -fed, -formed, -grown, -lefl, -raised, 
-reared, -woven, WOME-BREWED, -MADE, -SPUN ; 
home-abiding, -srowing, -silling, -staying, -tour- 
ing, -washing; home-exccution, -slay; home-baker, 
-brewer, -dweller, -palient, -stayer, -larrier, etc. 

1886 Maxy Howirt in Gi. IVords 545 The *home-abiding 
poet Whittier. 1870 Loweti Study Wind. 251 The *home- 
baked Saxon loaf. 1490 Canterb. City Ree., Robertus 
Dehytyngton, “homebaker. @1631 Drayton IV£s. 11. 586 
(Jod.) *Home-begotten hate. 1676 Rep. Fr. Capers 4 Aug. 
in Marvell Growth Popery (1678) 59 With their own *home- 
built Ships. 1593 Q. Exiz. tr. Bovth. 1v. pr. i. 76 *Home- 
dweller in thy country. 1549 CoverRDALE, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Eph. Prol., By foreigne, or *homedwelling enemies. 
1573 Lusser xsd, xxxili. (1878) 72 Fat *home fed souse, 
is good in a house. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. p. xxxvili, The independent production of ~home- 
grown wool. 1602 Warner AZ5, Eng. xu. Ixxvi, Why you 
Should *home-left love forget. 1801 fed. Frul. V.5 A 
*home- patient of the Manchester Infirmary. 1827 Lincoln 
Cabinet 59 Persons residing in Lincoln .. unable to attend 
at the dispefisary, shall be deemed home-patients. 1865 
Rachel's Secr. 1. 103 Everything was either home-made or 
*home-raised. 1886 Badminton Libr, Shooting 1. 3 
*Home reared birds. 1630 Lorn Banian Ep. Ded., In- 
forme the *home-residers with the Manners and Customes 
of the People. 1728 Savace Bastard 76 The guilt of 
*homeshed hlood. 1649 G. Danie. Trinarch., Hen. V, 
ccxcili, Enflame “home-sitters by long Pedigrees Of their 
Atcheivments. 1655 GuRNALL Chm. in Arm. Ded., To have 
their Will ready made, and their worldly interests set at 
“home stay. 1655 E. Warernouse in E. Terry Vay. to E, 
India A vij a, To the gain of homestayes. 1579-80 Nortu 
Plutarch 190 The *home-tarriers and house-doves that kept 
Rome still. 1898 #’estu. Gaz. 7 Apr. 3/2 A recipe. .for the 
*home-washing of lace. 1888 Ceutury Afag. XXXVI. 769/1 
*Home-woven hats, or knitted caps. : 

j. dative, instrumental and other relations, as 
home-bound, fraught, -sheltered, -tied adjs. k. 
similative, as honte-sweet adj. 

1882 May CromMe.in Brown Eyes vi. (1884) 69 Why should 
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the Marken men be so *homebound? 1853 Tatrourp Cas- 
télian tv. iii, We'llensure one hour of *home-fraught comfort. 
1823 Moore Fadles Holy Alliance, etc, 104 Calm, wedded 
affection, that *home-rooted plant. 188a H. 5. Ho.tanp 
Life & Logte (1885) 216 Its dear shores and *home-sweet 
hills. 897 Datly News 30 Mar. 8/2 Work amongst the 
*home-tied and crippled children of London. 
B. alirié, passing into ad). 

These uses do not differ essentially from those treated 
under 14; but 4orne, being here written separately, functions 
as an adjective used attributively; in sense 5 it 1s even used 

redicatively, and qualified by adverbs more, most, So, etc., 

ike an ordinary adjective. 

1. Of, relating to, or connected with home or 
one’s home; reared, fostered, or carried on at 
home; procecding from home; domestic, ‘ family’. 

[c 1000 Sar. Leechd. 11 244 Mam [and] wilda hzenna.} 
15sz Hutort, Home supper, sfomicanium. 1573 TusstR 
/1nsh, \vi. (1878 127 Home wants to supplie. 1641 Brome 
Foviall Crew it. Wks. 1873 111. 380 Home came I In ny 
home Cloaths again. 1849 Tuackrray Pendens (1871) 624 
Lut this was only a home pastime, and the young school- 
boy was not fond of home sports, 1871 Ssuites Charac. i 
(1876) 29 Its citizens had no true family or home life. 1883 
EF. Buackwett Sooth, of Blue Ribbon Movem. viii. 91 Home 
comforts [had gone}to make way for home necessities. 188 
Mrs. Cunuip Sod. Jou sew. 84 A room that .. had the rea 
genuine ‘home look’ about it. 1886 W. J. Tucker £, 
Europe 308 The entire garments worn are home manu- 
facture and home tailoring. 

2. In the neighbourhood of or surrounding one’s 
home, or the mansion onanestate. Ilence, belong- 
ing to head-quarters, principal; as home station. 

1662 Prdévidence (R.1.) Rec. (1893) II. 17 The high way.. 
where John Steere his howse standeth and his home shure 
of Land. 1699 Soston Rec. (1881) VII. 236 A great White 
Oake standing neer by Mr. Benja White's home meadow. 
1815 JANE AusTEN Aout. xii, Keeping in hand the home 
farm at Donwell. 1864 Trottore Smal/ //o. Allington 
(1879) I. 7 An inner gate, leading from the home padduck, 
through the gardens, 1886 Jtordd 17 Dec. 11 The home 
covers were shot on Friday. 1887 Spectator g Apr. 495/% 
‘The two home fanns brought in a gross revenue of £ 250. 

b. Ffome Counties, the counties nearest to Lon- 
don: Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex; some- 
times with the addition of Hertford and Sussex. 
Home Circuit: the assize circuit which has London 
as its centre: its area has been repeatedly changed ; 
at present (1898) it includes the counties of Tert- 
ford, Essex, Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Huntingdon,Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk, and Suffolk. | See Circuit sé. 5. 

1737 ¥. Chamberiayne's St. Gt. Brit. u. List Offices 262 
Clerk of the Assize of the Home-Circuit. 1837 /’cany Cycl. 
VII. 195/1 The Home Circuit comprehends the counties of 
Hertford, Essex, Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. 1862 TRoLvore 
Orley F. (1868) 67 Mr. Furnival practised at the common 
law bar, and early in life had attached himself to the home 
circuit. 1883 H. P. Switu Gloss. Terms etc. 253 //ome 
Cirentt, or Sonth Eastern Circuit, Norfolk, Suflolke Essex, 
Herts, Surrey, Kent, Snssex, 

ec. Belonging to the county or locality in which 
a sporting contest or match takes place. //ome- 
and-home applied to two matches, one of which 
is played at the home or locality of each side. 

1886 Simes 21 June 10 5 \Cricket, Gentlemen of England 
v. Australians) The home fielding did not realize expec- 
tation. 1886 JVorld No. 632. 9/1 The home crew jumped 
away with the lead, but the visitors speedily joined company 
with them again. 1888 Observers July 2/4 A draw, greatl 
in favour of the home team. 1890 Da/ly Vews 10 Dec. “A 
Somersetshire .. have arranged home-and-home matches 
with Surrey, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Kent [etc.]. 

3. Relating to, fostered, produced, or carried on 
in, or proceeding from, one’s own country or 


nation; doinestic: opp. to forezg. 

(1577-87 Hotixsuko Chron. 1. 4/1 Diuers other, both 
forraine and homie-writers.] 1591 SHAKS, Two Gent. M. iv. 
119 Ile leaue you to confer of home affuires, 1634 Sik T. 
Hersert 7rav. 150 They are not very inquisitive about 
forreigne affaires, they are content with home occurrents. 
1794 1. Coxe View U.S. 382 To extend the home market for 
our agricultural products. 1842 Biscuorr Woollen Mann/. 
(1862) I}. 171, I consider the home trade the safest .. but I 
think the foreign trade .. the most extensive. 1866 A. 1.. 
Perry Elem. Pol. Ecou. (1873) 518 A duty. .laid on foreign 
hats to encourage the home manufacture. 1885 J/anch. 
E.vam, 29 lune 5,1 We have reached a crisis in our home 
politics. 1886 Globe 25 Mar. 2/4 The home producer com- 
plained of foreign goods being carried at a cheaper rate 
than his home produce. 

b. Treating of domestic affairs; dealing with 
matters concerning one’s own country, as contrasted 
with foreign countries, or to the mother-country as 
distinguished from the colonies. /fome Office: in 
Great Britain, the department of the ‘ Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs’ (abbrev. Home Secrelary) ; 
the building in which its business is carried on. 

1997 Facol's Law Dict. sv. Secretary, Secretaries of 
State: for the Home Department; for Foreign Affairs; the 
Colonies, etc. 1818 Scott Rod Roy vii, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. 1836 (¢/#/e) Home and 
Colonial School Association. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. 
Judia W1.514 The Home authorities earnestly recommended 
to the Indian Governments the immediate fetc.]. 1863 
S. Low Charit. Lond. 255 The societies .. may.. be classed 
either under Home Missionary or Foreign Missionary. 1865 
Dickens A/ut. Fr. v iii, A recommendation to the Home 
Office to offer a reward for the solution of the mystery. 

4. In games: Of, pertaining to, or situated at or 
near ‘home’: see A.g; reaching or enabling a 
player to reach ‘home’. (Also hyphened.) 
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1857 Chambers’ Inform. 11. 689/2 Keep on your ground, 
and smother these tee by the Nene hae rather en risk 
your wicket by stepping in to hit then, 1886 Mrs. Berxerr 
Ld. Fauntleroy vi, (1888) 122 But Mr. Hobbs took me 
several times to see hase-ball..Here is the first base and 
that’s the second, and that’s the third, and that‘s the home- 
base. /éfd., Once round the field {s a home run and counts 
one. 1895 all MallG. 15 Oct. 9/1 (Golf) In the new order 
of things this first hole has become the last or home hole. 

1897 Boston (Mass.) Frnd.6 Jan. 10/1 The horses had thun- 
dered down the home stretch with a finish so close as to 
cause the judges to wrangle among themselves. 

5. That strikes home ; that comes home to one; 
searching, poignant, pointed; effective, appro- 
priate; to the point, close, dircct. Now chiefly 
in home question, home truth, which arc often 
hyphened: sce also HomMe-THuUST. 

Home was here originally adverbial (home-speaking = 
speaking home, Aome-thrust a thrust home:: see Home 
adv. 4,5 | separation from the vbl. sb. has led to its treatment 
as an adj., and its extension to other shs. as in Aowme truth. 

a 1625 Fretcurr Fath. Shepherdess w.iv, But why Do I 
resolve to grieve,and not todie? Iappy had Leen the stroke 
thou gavest, ifhome. 1625 Bi. Mountact App. Crsar. 34 
This ts plaine and home enough. 1642 JER. TayLor /fisc. 
11647) 132 An instance may be given, full, and home to this 
purpose, 1643 Herre Asi. ferne 14 The full and home 
testimony of Forteskue, 1654 H. L‘Estrance Chas, /(1655) 
45 The Earl of Bristow .. returned so home an answer, as 
the House was amply satisfied with it. 1709 STEELE Tatler 
No. 31 ? 9 The other, with a sly serious one, says home 
Things enough. 17321 Suartess, Charac (1737) 111. 328 
If le has indirectly spoken some home-truth. 1783 Map. 
D’Arsiay Diary 9 Dec., This was rathera home stroke to be 
sure. 1785 /éid 16 Dec., It is, ] own,a very home question.” 
1788 1. Warrore Nemin. in Lett. (1857) 1. ix. p. cxlii, That 
negociation not succeeding, the Duchess made a more home 
push. 1843 Lernvae Life Trav. Phys. 11.1, xiii. 16 People 
who pique themselves upon telling home truths. 1844 Aus. 
Satu Ad, Mr. Ledbury xxv. (1886) 78 This was a ver 
home question. 1881 Many A, Lewis 2 /’retty Girls U1, 
267 What a nice word ‘home’ is, and everything connected 
with it.. All except home-truths, 1897 Siz H. Gouen Old 
Mem, ii. gs ‘That curious feeling of victory already won 
seems to be the prevailing sentiment in a good home charge. 

Home, 50.2 rare. = HOMELYN. 

1836 Yarrece Brit, Fisher M1. 429 The Lomelyn Ray, .- 
The Home, Sand Ray, and Spotted Ray. 

Home (hé"'m), adv. Forms: see Tlome 56.1 
[Originally the accusative case of Hoste sé., in its 
primary sense as the case of destination after a 
verb of motion: cf. L, ive domum to go home. 
Lut at length treatcd as a simple adv., and, in senses 
4, 5, formerly compared homer, homest.] 

1. To one’s home, house, or abode; to one’s 
dwelling-placc, own district, or country. 

¢ 1000 «1s. Gosp. John vii. 53 And hig, cyrdon ealle ham. 
¢ 1070 O. #. Chron. MS. C.) an. 1049 Se cing lyfde eallon 
Myrceon ham. ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Jom. 53 King chirus .. 
let hem... faren hom in to ierusalem. ¢1330 RK. Bruxxe 
Chron. (1810) 69 Now gos he home. ¢ 149§0 Cov. Alyst. 
30, I krepe hem to my stynkyng stalle. c¢ 1450 //ow 
Gd. Wif taught hir Donght. 165 in Hazl. £.P. 7 1. 191 

Sorowed thinge wole home, my leue childe. 1578 Notsing- 
ham Rec. \V. 181 Or fetche anne wayre whome vpon the 
Sabothe Daye. 1651 CLEVELAND Poems 35 God would have 
chang'd his doom, Not forc’d him wander, but confin'd him 
home. 1719 De For Cricsoe 1. xiii, 1 lugged the money 
home. 1802 Mar Epcrwortn Moral T. (1816) I. vi. 37 
In their way home. 1831 Sim J. Sexciairn Cory. II. 208 
The value of the ship and cargo, going out and coming 
home. 1849 Ktnos.ey Yoems, Sanas of Dee,O Mary, go 
and call the cattle hone. 1885 W. C. Situ Addrostan 50 
I'll see Miss Ina hoine. . 

Jig. 1581 W. Cuarke in Confer. 1v. (1584 Aaij, Howso- 
euer you labour to auoyde the direct course of disputation 
.. I must call you home by and hy. 1629 H. Burtox Babel 
no Bethel 31 This comes home to my stating of the question. 
1686 W. vE Bartaine //um. Prud. Ep. Ded., If the World 
would spend that time in active Phylosophy .. and come 
home to business. 1872 Etctacompe Ch. Bells Devon., 
Bells Ch, iii. 225 This is continued till the end of the peal, 
when the bells are brought ‘home’ to their regular places. 

b. To the home- or mother-country from a 


colony or foreign possession, 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 523 note, A letter which 
was Aeoughe home hy the last Indian Fleet. 1762 in B, 
Peirce //ist. Harvard (1833) 278 The persons who sued for 
it will make application home for another [Charter]. 1874 
Gairpxer Lancaster & York vii. (1875) 133 The Regent 
Bedford. .wrote home to the government in England. 7 

c. To the place of final rest, to the ‘ long home’; 
to the grave; to ‘the place appointed for all living’. 
To go hone: to die (common dialectaily). 

31528 Jill of F. Buckingham, My wiffe to bryng me home 
and to pay inydettes. 1816 Scorr Antig. xxxii, But ye are 
sure your mother, the Lady Countess, is gane hame? ¢ 1855 
Harriet Parr Hymn, ‘//ear my prayer, O heavenly 
Father* v, Guide and guard me with Thy blessing, Till 
Thine angels hid me home. 

d. With ellipsis of go. 

1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C.t 112 a, The 
fugitiues .. had .. made their reckoning, that they should 
home to their houses. 1859 G. Merepitu &. Feverel xxi, 
‘Shall we home 2?’ Adrian inquired. 

2. It sometimes expresses the result of motion 
(which is not expressed by the verb). = Come 
home, arrived at home, at home after absence. — 

1587 Harrison England it. xvii. (1877) 1. 293 They {ships] 
will be there in thirtie or fortie daies, and home againe 10 
Cornewall in other eight weekes. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 
349 The Secretary would have me home with him, 1 
Esty Dickinson Leit. (1894) I. 72 Only twenty-two weeks 
more, and then home again you will he to stay. 1870 E. 
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Peacock Ralf Skirt. 1. 273 My son will be home soon, 
1885 Howe ts S. Lapham ir. i 20 Like people who have 
been home from Europe three years. 

3. Technical. a. Naut. Towards or into the 
ship. Hence, of an anchor, away from its hold, 
so as to drag: cf. ANCHOR sé. 6e. 

1603 Knottes A/tst. Turks (1621) 724 Her ankars came 
home, and she driven upon the flats, was cast away. 1711 
W. SutHertaxn Shipbuild. Assist. 165 Vumhling home. 
1748 Anson's Voy. ut. v. 334 A sudden gust of wind brought 
home our anchor. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 238 He was 
sorry to inform him that the anchors came home. 1833 T. 
RicHarpson Mere. Mar. Archit. 13 Giving only six inches 
tumble home of the topside. 1874 THEARLE Vaval Archit. 
40 There is a considerahle ‘ fall home’ to the ship’s side. 

b. In games, sport, etc.: To the ‘home’ or goal ; 

arrived at the ‘home’: see Home sd. 9. 

1778 C, Jones //oyle's Games [pr. 185 In order to pre- 
vent & from getting his Man home. 1812 Sporting Alag. 
XXXIX. 184 The hall did not reach half home. 1855 
Smepcey //. Coverdale xliv, 1..heg to enter a horse of mine 
..in order to discover whether Broth-of-a- hoy can show him 
the way home. 1897 HWVhitaker’s Adm. 634/1 G. Martin, 
Essex Beagles, was the first man home. 

4. Of physical actions: Yo the point or mark 
aimed at; to its ultimate position, as far as it 
will go; so as to reach, touch, or penetrate effectu- 
ally ; into or in close contact ; closely, directly. 

1548 Braprorn Let. to Traves 12 May in Foxe A. & J, 
(1838) VII. 28: You hit me home, and give me that I look 
for. 1586 A. Day Any. Secretary 1. 137 God when he 
striketh, smiteth home. 1603 Kno.tes “Hist. Turks (1621) 8 
Resolutely charging them home, put them to flight. 1627- 
77 Fectuam Kesolves 1. xlv.72 An arrow, aimed right, is not 
the worse for being drawn home. 1669 Sturmy wJWariner's 
Mag. 16 Hawl home the Top-sail Sheets. 1677 Eart or 
Orrery Art of War 17 Those will charge the homest, 
who find they are strongest, at the 1 Wiha 1686 Goap 
Celest. Bodies wm. ii. 403 Strike the Nail homer yet. 1692 
Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. uw. xxi.134 Put the Cartredge 
home with the Rammer. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
s.v., In the stowage of the hold, &c, acask, bale, or case is 
said to he Aome, when it hears against, or lies close to some 
other object, without leaving any interval between. 1801 
Netson in Nicolas Désf. (1846) WII. p. cciv, Time is 
precious,..strike quick and home. 1863 Wayre Metvitte 
Gladiators xii. (1864) 83 She could see that her thrust had 
pierced home. 1872-6 Voyte Afil. Dict. (ed. 3) s.v., Is the 
shot well home? 1897 Sir E. Woop Achicvem. Cavalry xii. 
226 That the squadrons should ride home on the enemy as 
far as possible. _ 

b. Naut. Full in (from the sea), full to the shore. 

1793 SMEATON Eclystone L. 193 Nothing to hinder the 
Ground Swells .. from coming home upon the Edystone 
Rocks uncontrouled. 1794 Lp. Hoop 5 Aug. in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson (1845) 1. 476 note, The wind not blowing home 
to the shore with so much violence. 1894 Daily News 
6 Sept. 3/1 It is one of those harbours where, as the sailing 

k says, ‘a swell is apt to come home'—especially with a 
north-easterly wind. 

5. fig. To the very-heart or root of a matter ; into 
close and effective contact; so as to touch, reach, 
or affect intimately; closely, directly, effectively, 
thoroughly, out and out. 70 bring a charge home 
to(a person): to fix it tpon him, convict him of it. 

1542 Upatt Frasm. Apoph. 218 Yo be paicd home ieste 
for ieste. ¢ 1586 C’tESs PEMBROKE Ps. Liv, Lord..pay them 
home, who thus against me fight. 1588 J. Upate Diotrephes 
(Arb.) 25 If they happen to speake home now and then. 
1611 Suaks. Cy. s1. v.92 No farther halting: satisfie me 
home, What is become of her? 1641 M. Fran Sermm., 
Christm. i. (1672) 49 ‘Yo drive that lesson homer. 1650 T’. 
B. Worcester’s Apoph. 43 ‘Vo bring the similitude a little 
homer. 1682 Luttrete Brief Rel, (1857) 1. 200 He putt 
the case very ho.1e tothecourt. 1697 F. Smitn in Lese. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 255 Wicked enough..to forge. .old writings 
-.and to charge this home upon the Monks. 1722 DE For 
Moll Flanders (1840) 309 The witnesses swearso home against 
you. a 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia s.v., The meat ts home 
done. 1858 HAwtnorne Fr. & ft. Frnls. 11. 13 One who 
cannot get closely home to his sorrow. 1869 FREEMAN 
Nori. Cong. (1876) III. xii. 208 The charge is..not brought 
home to William. 1895 F. Hatt Two /rif?es 10 He professes 
to bring home to me what amounts to portentous folly. 

b. esp. Zo come (go) home to: to touch, affect, 
or move inttmately. 

16z5 Bacon £ss. Ded. Dk. Buckhm, (Arh.) 498, 1 doe now 
paps my Essayes; which, of all my other workes, haue 

ene most Currant : For that, as it seemes, they come home, 
to Mens usinesse, and Bosomes. 1660 Bove New Exp. 
Phys. Mech. Pref. 16 He has already provided, that this 
piece shall..be done into Latine, that so it may come home 
to divers worthy Persons. 1713 STEELE Englishin. No. 48. 
313 Applause must never come quite home to them. 1769 
Funius Lett. xvi. 71 There is no precedent, in all the pro- 
ceedings ., which comes entirely home to the present case. 
1823 New Monthly Alag. 1X. 106/2 It..comes home to the 
heart with a refreshing and harmonizing power. 1864 Car- 
LYLE Fredk, Gt. xt. xti. 1V, 274 That Walpole will probably 
he lost, goes much home to the Royal bosom, 1871 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. (1876) 1V. xviii. 211 Whose tale..comes more 
deeply home to us than anything else in the local history. 

6. To ‘ oneself’; hence, + to one’s normal condi- 
tion; to consciousness, sense, self-control, self- 
Possession (oés.). 

1526 Pilger. Perf. WW. de W. 1531) 269 Whiche may not 
longe..heare such eleuacyonsof the soule, but anone calleth 
it home. 1576 Fremine Pavopl. Epist. Ep. Ded. Pp iij b, 
Having called home my wandering witts. 1614 Br. Hate 
Recoll. Treai., Heaven upon Earth § 21. 131 That great 
King .. now comming home to himself .. complaines, that 
letc.]. 1660 Futter M/ixt Contenpl. (1841) 244 Manasseh.. 
came home to himself, and destroyed the profane altars he 
had erected. 1645 Quartes Sol. Recant. vii. 43 Call home 
thy selfe: Inspect thy selfe anew. 
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7. Phrases. a. Zo bring oneself home, to be 
brought home, come, get home: to recover oneself 
(financially), recoup oneself, regain one’s position. 

1760 C. Jounnston Chrysat Il. 1. ii. g Her patroness.. 
having lost every rubber ; and, what was still worse, several 
hy-hets which she made to hring herself home. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecvdia vit. viii, He has taken a very good road to 
hring himself home again. 1806 R. CumsBertann Wem. 
(1807) I. 256, 1 believe he got home pretty well upon the 
sale ofit. 1831 Scotr A ddo¢ Introd., The book-seller. .is at 
once, to use a technical phrase, ‘hrought home’, all his outlay 
heing repaid. 1886 So English (N. Y.) 14 Vhey..determined 
to let this particular race be their getting-home stakes. 1895 
Miss Brappon in !iestm. Gaz. 6 Nov. 1/3 The publisher. . 
has to consider whether he can ‘come home’ upon the 
publication of a hook hy a new writer. 

b. Zo call home: to publish the banns of mar- 
riage of ; to ‘ask in church’. dal. 

1891 T. Haagpy 7 ss 11892) 267 You was not called home 
this morning. 1892 E. Stow I1ltsh. Gloss. 

te. Zo come short home: to fail to reach home 
(as the aim or goal of effort) ; to come to grief; 
so to come home by misfortune, etc. Obs. 

1548 Hatt Chron., [fen. VJ 175, The erle of Warwicke 
had come to short home to tel these Tidynges, if the duke 
.- might have had his awne will. 1596 Harincton Jfefam. 
Ajax (1814) 36 An hundred thousand of them came home hy 
weeping-cross. 1600 Hottanp Lizy xxxty. xiii. 861 Many 
of his enemies were caught up and came short home. 
a 1610 Heatey Ccbes 11636) 154 He that either refuseth it 
or misapplyeth it, comes home by unhappinesse and ruine. 
1655 Stancey //ist. Philos... (1701) 87/2 Take heed your 
Herd come not short home. 1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 
230 They very often came short home, for the Germans had 
the better of them. 

Comb. a. In sense ‘to one’s home, home- 
wards’, with nouns of action (esp. vbl. sbs.), 
agent-nouns, verbs, and participles; as home- 
arrival, -bringing, -calling, -farer, -going, -march, 
return, -Sailing, -writing; home-bring, -revoke 
vbs.; home-borne, -bound, -brought, faring, -speca- 
ing, -taking adjs. Also Womr-coMe, -coMING. 

@ 1000 in Mone Gloss. 357 (Bosw.) Ne hi beob hamhroht ne 
aexwnode, 1493 Sc. eicts Fas. /V (8 May) § 11 (1814) 234 
For the honorabill hamehringing ofa Quene. 1586 WarNER 
A. Eng. iv. xxii. 109 To winne and weare the hoime- 
hrought Spoyles. 1590 Suaks. Com. Err. 1. i 60 My wife 
..Made daily motions for our home returne. 1591 SYLVESTER 
Du Bartas 1. iii. 974 Weening to home-revoake him With a 
love-potion. 1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. xvi. 200 ‘Iattend the 
home-turne of my neerer kind. a 1625 Fretcuer J/ad Lover 
Prol. 14 Our home-bound voyage. a 1670 SPALDING 7'rowd. 
Chas. [ (1829) 81 The committee... would come and visit their 
College in their home-going. 1820 Sco1t Adéot xv, The 
home-driven poniard of Roland Grame. 1838 Miss Parvor 
River & Desert il. 52 The salutation of the home-speeding 
mariner. 1849 Mrs. Ouiwnant Marg. Maitland xxii, The 
sorting of my things for our homegoing. 1870 W. Binnix 
in Spurgeon 7yeas, Dav. Ps. xlv. Introd., The home-hringinz 
of Christ’s elect. 1891 Morris News fr, Nowhere ig As 
the homefarer caught sight of it. 

b. In senses 4 and 5: with ppl. adjs., as Aome- 
charged, -directed, -driven, -hunted, -sct, -thrusted ; 
with nouns of action, as home-charge, -push, 
-speaksig. 

1609 R. Barnerp Faith/. Sheph. 71 This home-speaking 
is the sharpe edge of the sword. 1611 Be. Hatt Serm. 
xxxiv. Wks. 1837 V. 462 The Canon is fully and home- 
charged. a@ 1657 |.oveLace ocms (1864) 203 Like a glorious 
general, With one home-charge lets fly at all. a 1683 Oxv- 
HAM /’oct. Wks. (1685) 4 That its each home-set thrust their 
hlood may draw. 1748 RicharDson Clarissa (1811) IL, 202 
My aunt was displeased at this home-push. 19755 J. N. 
Scott £ss. transl. Llomer 16 Struck brave Ageénor with 
home-thrusted Spear, 1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 147 The 
most ingenious, home-directed..cuts. 

Home (howm), v.  [f. Home sd.1] 

1. intr. To go home. (Cf. elliptical usc of Homn 
adv. 1d.) 

1765 {see Ifomine v6. sb, 2]. 1862 [see Homine ffi, a.). 
1889 Pall Mall G. 24 Aug. 6 One hird ]swallow)] homed 
from Paris in ninety minutes. 1893 Wat. Observer 14 Oct. 
5590/1 Your tourist is homing from abroad. 

2. To have one’s home or dwelling-place, dwell. 

1832 J. Bree St. [erbert’s [sle etc. 160 He homed where 
man had immortal grown. 1890 R. Brinces Shorter Poems 
it. 13 Dost thou.. home in our creations ? 

3. ¢rans. ‘Yo establish in or furnish with a home. 

180z Soutney in C.C, Southey Zif (1850) I. 195 When 
I am housed and homed. 1839 Battey Festus (1854) 174 
Homed and heavened within the embrace of God. 1864 Ga. 
Words 792/2 As colonists or as settlers ]they} have homed 
themselves all the world over. 

Home-born, zc. Born or produced at home; 
of domestic or native origin; native. 

1587 Harrison England u. xx. (1877) 1. 329 Homeborne 
and forren simples. 1598 Ord. Prayer in Liturg. Serv. 
Q. Elrz. (Parker Soc.) 687 Foreign. .rehels, and homeborn 
unloyal and discontented runagates. 1611 SpeeD Hirst. Ge. 
Brit. v. iii. § 15 Gildas our ancientest home-horne writer. 
1734 Watts Relig. Fuv. (1789) 106 This wicked pride is 
a home-horn and domestic enemy. 1871 EarLte PAilol. 
Exg. Tongue § 142 Even in the home-horn words. 

+b. fg. Homely, uncultured; = next 2. Ods. 

1589 Nasue Ded. to Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 10 Though 
their home-horn mediocritie he such in this matter. 


Home-bred, z. [Home sd. 14i.] 
1, Bred or reared at home; often synonymous 
with home-born ; native, indigenous ; domestic. 


| 


1587 Harrison England 1. vi. (1877) 1. 148 Conserues of | 


1592 Suaks, Ven. & Ad. 


old fruits, forren and home-bred. 
1609 


764 A mischief worse than civil home-hred strife. 


HOMELESS. 


Biste (Douay) Gem. xvii. 12 As wel the homehred shal he 
circumcised, as the bought servant. 1662 StTiLLinGr... 
Orig. Sacr. . ii. $2 The native and home-hred Greeks, 
such as Aristotle and Epicurus. 1791 Newte Tour Eng. 
4 Scot. 237 There are no home-hred agues. 1869 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong. (1876) 111. xiii, 308 Foreign invaders or 
home-hred rebels. 

2. Of homely breeding; lacking breadth of cul- 
ture and experience ; unpolished; unsophisticated. 

1602 Carew Cornwall (1811) 172 Not only the homebred 
multitude..but even persons of the better calling, 1691 
Norris Pract. Disc. 340 The young Home-hred Heir that 
thinks his Father’s Mannour a considerable part of the 
World, is sent abroad to see more of it. 1758 JoHNsoN 
Idler No. 49 % 2 A story..which will strike a home-bred 
citizen, 1827-48 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. (1873) 520 Home- 
bred wits are like home-made wines, sweet, luscious, spirit- 
less, without body, and ill to keep. 

Home-brew. [f. Homrsd. + Beew 5so.] Home- 
brewed ale, beer, or other beverage. Also fig. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlvi. (1856) 429 A strong and 
manly home-hrew of the hest language in the world. 1874 
LowFtt Agassiz Poet. Wks. 1890 1V. 110 ‘Whe cider of the 
Judge's wit (Ripe-hearted homehrew). 1886 I. Harpy 
Mayor Casterbr, 1.119 You can have some home-brew if 


you want to, you know. ; 
Homie-brewed, «a. [f. Home sé. 141.] 


Brewed at home or for home consumption. adso/. 


Home-brewed ale, etc. Also fig. 

1754 Connoisscur No. 26 » 4 Every hedge ale-house that 
promises good home-hrewed. 1771 Smottett Hmph. Cé. 
8 June, The sparkling heverage home-brewed from malt of 
my own making. 1815 Scort Guy AY. xxiv, Home-brewed 
ale of excellent quality. 1883 J. Parker 7y#e Ch. 107 
What he called ‘real old English home-brewed ’. 

Jig. 1808‘C. Hoce’]E.S. Barrett] Wiss-led General 182 
One Whitepot, a very good sort of a home-brewed general. 
1894 Law Jimes XCVII. 387/2 Sir Richard Malins .. dis- 
pensed a home-brewed equity of his own. 

+ Home-come. Vés. = HomeE-comine sé. 

¢1000 YELeric //om. 1. 80 Efter Ses waelhreowan ham- 
cyme. ¢1230 //ali AJei:/. 31 ]Pu) hauest ajain his ham 
cume sar care & ele. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saruts, Johannes 64 
Pe quhilk..]scho] 3arnyt his hame-com in pe land. c¢ 1440 
Bone Flor. 1744 ‘Vythandes..of my lordys home come. 

1513 Douctas vénets x1, i. 122 This is our hamecom thou 
desyrit lang. 

Home-comer. One who comes home. 

1637 Rutuerrorp Let. to Wistress Stuart Lett. (1671) 353 
My blessing.. be on the home-comer. 

Ho'me-coming, sd. [f. Home adv. 8a.J A 
coming home, arrival at home. 

1374 Cuaucrr 77oylus v. 503 pat may fynde at myn 
homcomyng, Crisseide comyn! 1586 A. Day £ue. Secre- 
tary 1. (1625) 72 Let them rest untill my home comming. 
1772 Mackenair Man of World u. ix. (1823) 475 The maid 
sat up to wait their home coming. 18z0 Scott A déo/ iii, 
First to welcome my home-coininge. 1894 Daily News 12 
Nov. 5/7 The homeconiing of the Marquis of Hamilton and 
his hride to the ancestral home of the Abercorn family. 

Home-coming, ¢. ff. Home adv. 5, 8b.] 
That comes home to one; effective ; impressive. 

1867 A. Tnomson S%. Script. Char. 33 The most valuable 
and homecoming of all evidences. 


Home-felt, «. [f. Home adv. 5.] Felt ‘at 
home’, intimately, or in one’s heart. 

1634 Mitton Cows 262 A sacred and home-felt delight. 
1718 Pore Chorus Youths & Virg. 34 What home-felt rap- 
tures move. 1822 W. Iryinc Braceb. [fal] (1845) 275 
Whatever is most homefelt and delightful in rustic life. 
1860 I. Vavtor Sfir. [1eb. Poetry (1873) 139 Worship.. 
homefelt — national—near to the heart of. .the worshippers. 

Homeish: see J1osisu, 


Home-keeping, ¢z. [llome sé. 14h and i.] 
That kecps or takes care of a home; that keeps or 
remains at home, home-staying. 

tsgt SHAKS. S70 Gent. 1. i. 2 Home-keeping-youth, hate 
euer homely wits. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Vi//age Ser. u. 
(1863) 258 An eldest sister..a home-keeping Maitha North. 
1888 Daily News 26 Sept. 6/1 The sun of an Indian summer 
—no home-keeping Englishman knows what that means. 

So Ho'me-keeping s/.; HMo-me-keeper, the 
keeper or guardian of a home. 

1598 Frorio, J/ansiovaro, a homekeeper, a housling. 
1846 Grote Greece 1. i. (1862) I. 47 We find ascribed to 
her .. attributes of industry and home-keeping. 1898 Pof. 
Sct. Monthly 1.11. 534 Oikology, fron its Greek derivation, 
includes also family life or homekeeping. 1898 Chicago 
Advancezo Jan. 75/1 A living homekeeper’s thoughtful care. 

Homeland (hémlénd’. ‘lhe land which is 
one’s home or where one’s home is; one’s native 
land. In earliest use a¢tr7é.= HoME sb. 14. 

1670 Biome 7reat. Trav. § 7raf7. 53 Another sort of 
Merchants, which may he termed Homeland-Traders.. 
who drive a trade to Scotlandand Ireland. 1833 1. Tayvtor 
Fanat, v. 139 A homeland densely peopled. 1874 GREEN 
Short Hist. \. § 1..4 The gods whom our English fathers 
worshipped in their English home-land, 1887 ffome A/is- 
stonary (N. Y.) Feh, 385 ]Nebraska] was the native home- 
land of the huffalo. 

Homeless (hot mls), a. [f. Hostr sd. + -Luss.] 

1, Having no home or permanent abode. Usually 
of persons; hence ¢ramsf. of their conditton, ete. 


(In quot. 1615 quasi-ady. in comb.) __ 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. 1. 94 His daughter ‘tis, who holds 
this homeless-driuen, Still mourning with her. 1782 V. 
Knox £ss. cxlv. (R.), Friendless, homeless, unbeloved, un- 
regarded. 1793 Cowrer A Tale 28 Or was the merchant 
charged to bring The homeless birds anest? 1802 Worpsw. 
Sonn., § Fonest as from Calais’, A homeless sound of joy 
was in the sky. 1871 R. Extis Catzllus \xiii. 58 Shall 
a homeless Attis hie him to the groves uninhabited? 


HOMELESSLY. 
2. Affording no home or dwelling-place. 


1797 SIRs. Rapcurre /talian vi, Going forth into a new 
and homeless world. 1812 J. Witson /sle of Padus 1. 455 
Thus left by herself on the homeless sea. 

Hence Ho'melessly adv., ina homeless condition, 
without a home. Homelessness, homeless con- 
dition. 

1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI1. 286 Who o’er this scene of 
clay Once wandered homelessly, 1848 Dickens Dombey 
xlviii, Forgetful of her homelessness. 1862 K. VAUGHAN 
Ene. Nonconf. 4\ His life of poverty and homelessness. 

Homelet (howmlet). [f. tome 5d. + -LET.] 
A tiny or ditninutive homc. 

1855 Waucn Lanc. Life (1857) 192 In the hilly parts.. 
miny tiny homelets of past ages still stand. . 

+ Ho-melihede. In5 homlyhed. [f. TlosELY 
a.+-hedé, -HEAD.) omeliness, familiarity. 

¢ 1440 Yacob’s Well (E. Ii. T. 5.) 246 Lone pe companye 
of poore folk, & holde here mancrys in homlyhed. 

Ho'melike, ¢. [f. lose sd. + Like a@.] Like 
or resembling home; stiggestive of home ; homely. 
Ilence Ho-melikeness. 

1817 CorrnrinGe Bingr, Lit. 98 A more home-like acquaint- 
ance with the language. 1858 Mes. Outewant Laird of 
Nortlaw M1. 209 An unexplainable something of familiarity 
and homelikeness. 1886 Mrs. ALeExanoer By Vom. Wit 
L. ii. 61 It is..not too fine for use, and supremely home- 
like, 1887 Enna Lvatt Avight-Errant I]. ix. 21g Its air 
of comfort and homelikeness. 

Homelily (hounlili), 
In a homely manncr. 

1489 Barbour's Bruce xv. 4 (MS. E) He resauit thame 
hamlyly (A/S. C richt gladly, ed. 1616 tenderly]. 1556 J. 
LHerywoop Spider & I*xxxv.7 To talke trewly and homlily. 
1687 SUADWELL Yurvenal 53 A People who lived plainly, 
homelily, and virtuously. 1755 JouNson, Hometily, rudely, 
inclegantly. | 

Homeliness (houmlinés). [f. Ilomety a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being homely ; 
+familtarity, intimacy (0ds.); t kindness, kindli- 
acss (ods. ; simplicity, plainness ; lack of beauty. 

a 1340 Hamrote Psalfer Prol., Fosterand barnes wib 
hanlynes. ¢ 1380 Wyctir IVks. (1880) 462 Crist bicliptide 
gonge and pore in tokene of his homelynesse. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Melib. & 720 Ouer greet hoomlynesse engendreth disprei- 
synge. ©1449 Pecock Nepr. 244 Forto cleue to a thing .. 
and 3it for to haue noon homelynes with the same thing 
were an vnchereful thing. 1576 FLeminc Panotl. ipist. 
304 With homelines of style and basenesse of phrase. 1656 
Be. Hatt Occas. Medit. (1851) 55 Homeliness makes less 
shew, and hath less danger. 1764 Hurp Dial. Uses of 
For. Trav. (R,), LT have never heard that the loveliness of 
her form is impaired, or even disgraced, by the homeliness 
of her habitation, 1837 Howir Aur. Life u. iii. (1862) 
107 Life in the country. . presenting a picture of simplicity, 
homeliness, and quiet. 1849 Macautay //¢st. Eng. vi. U1, 
69 She well knew that she was not handsome, and jested 
freely on her own homeliness. 

+ Ho-meling. és. 
A. home-born inhabitant ; a native. 
adj. = Indigenous, native. 

1577 Harrison Fugland u. ix. (1877) 1. 189 So long as 
our homelings had the dominion of this Ile. 1609 Hottanv 
tam. Marcell, xxn. viii, 209 The homeling inhabitants cal 
it Achileos-dromon. a 1649 Daumo. or Hawtu. /’oems Wks. 
(1711) 37 Which (homelings) from this little world we name. 

Home-lot. U.S. =Hovsr-Lor, HomestTeap 3. 
1638 DedhanU.S.\Ree.(1892 I1 1.51 Abraham Shawe selleth 
_.one portion of Grownd called an hill or Hand as it lyeth 
to his home lott. 1714 in Temple and Sheldon Hist. North- 
ficld, Mass. (1875) 134 The rear of said home-lots’ fence shall 
have one-balf of said fence to be accounted as Public Fence. 
1875 Tempe & S, /dd, 13 Every engager for the First and 
Second Settlements received, in addition to a home-lot, 
a share of these interval lands. 1895 J. Winsor Aississ. 
Basin 293 Twelve families were soon picking out their home 
Jots along its banks. 

Homelty-jomelty : sce IluMBLETY-. 

Homely (hémli), a. Forms: see Home. [f. 
Home sé. + -Ly!, Not recorded in OE., but the 
cognate word exists in OFris. hémelik, OHG., 
heimeylich, ON. heimiligr (Da. hemmelig).\ 

+1. Of or belonging to the home or honsehold ; 
domestic, ‘family’. Os. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 1210 He gef vus to be his homly 
hyne. a@1366 Cuaucer Rom, Nose 1373 Many hoomly 
trees ther were, That peches, coynes, and apples here. 1388 
Wycuir Gal. vi. 10 To alle men; but most to hem that ben 
homlicbe of the feith. 1483 Cath, Angi. 172/2 To make 
Hamely, domesticare. 1552 LATIMER Serm. & Rent. (1845) 
40, I heard say, that there were some homely thieves, some 
pickers in this worshipful house. 1577 Harrison England 
itt. vii. (1878) 11. 44 Dogs of the homelie kind, are either 
shepheards, curs, or mastiffes. 

2. Become as one of the hotsehold; familiar, 
intimate ; at home with. Now rare or arch. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 853 pis mane, bat vas 
hamely Vith hyme. ¢ 1380 Wycur Serm. Sel. Wks, I. 13 
‘I'o be more homely wip him ban pei weren before. 1460 
CarGRAvE Chron. (1858) 201 That he {Mortimer] was ovyr 
homeli with the qween. 1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. J. 
Aurel.(1546) H ij, This goode emperoure was..homely with 
euery man. 1636 RutnerForD Let. to Earlestown 6 July, 
Ye see your father is homely with you. 

b. Familiar, that one is ‘at home’ with. rave. 

1889 Riper Haccarp Cleopatra i, When the matter [she 
had heard] had hecome homely in her mind, and her fear 
had fallen from her, she spoke of the prophecy. 

3. Characteristic of home as the place where onc 
receives kind treatment; kind, kindly. Now rare 
or Obs, 


aly, [f.as next +-LY?.] 


[f. Ilome sd. + -LING.] 
b. attirid, or 
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¢1375 Barsour Troy-bk. 1. 33% And with suete wordys 
hanibly Reconfortit thame rytht hertly. ¢1470 Henry 
Wallace vin. 1660 He agayn, with humyll hamly cher, 
Resauit him. 1867 G. Macbonatp Poets 20 Whom gentler, 
homelier feelings stir. 

4. Such as belongs to home or is produced or 
practised at home (esp. a humble home) ; unso- 
phisticated, simple; plain, unadorned, not fine; 
everyday, commonplace ; unpolished, rough, rude. 
(Sometimes apprcbattve, as connoting the absence 
of artificial embellishment; but often apologetic, 
dcpreciative, or cven as a euphemism for ‘ wanting 
refinement, polish, or gracc’.) a. Of things. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sompn. 7. 135 Vhanne hadde I with yow 
hoontly suffisaunce I am a man of litel sustenaunce. _¢ 1475 
Ranf Coilyar 112 Heir is bot hamelic fair. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos 1 Some gentylmen..desired me to vse olde and 
homely termes in my translacyons. 1§53 T. Watson Kiet. 
(1580! 164 Who can tell if suche men are worthe a groate, 
when their apparell is so homely? 1§73 Tusser //aush, 
Ixxiii, (1878) 164 Fhough home be but homely, yet. -home 
hath no fellow. 1634 Sik I. Herwert 7rav. 96 The Buzzar 
in this Towne is but homely, 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 119 
» 5 The Clown... clothed his Ideas in those plain homely 
Terms that are the most obvious and natural. 1795 Gentil, 
A/ag, 607/2 The unfortunate King of Poland .. lives in a 
very homely manner. 1813 byron Corsair \. ii, Earth’s 
coarsest hread, the garden’s homeliest roots. 

b. Of persons. 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles us. 43 5€ miyssed ten schore Of 
homeliche hertis. 1426 AtneLav Pocms 13 Hou homle 
hosbondmen here hertys thai aryse. 1504 ATKVNSON Ur. 
De Imttatione 1, ii. (1893) 154 A pore homely laborynge 
man. 15949 Latimer sth Sern bef. Edw. V7 (Arh.) 134 
In his persuasions he is very whomlye. 1605 Suaks. A/acd. 
iv. ii. 68 If you will take a homely mans adnice, Be not 
found heere. 1704-5 1. Morais in Pa. fist. Soc Mem. UX. 
371, 1 beg excuse for being thus homely and plain. 1863 
Mrs, Cariyce Letd. ILL. 155 A dear littke homely woman. 

5. Of persons, etc.: Of commonplace appear- 
ance or features; not beautiful, ‘plain’, uncomely. 
(Said also of the features themselves. ) 

1590 Suaks. Com. Err. u. i. 89 Math homelie age th’al- 
luring beauty tooke From my poore cheeke? a 1619 
ForTugesy Afheon. u, xii. § 1 (1622) 332 Some parts of Man 
be. .comely, some homely. 1634 Minton Comins 48 It is for 
homely features to keep home. 1669 Penn No Cross xi. 
§ 10 Nothing ix Homely in God's Sight but Sin. 1706 
Puuurs, /Jomety, ugly, disagreeable, course, mean. 2 1797 
H. Watrote Men. Geo. 17 (1847) 111. viii. 211 She .. was 
extremely deformed and homely. 1873 Ouwa Pascarel II. 
161 To hethink themselves of homelier and humbler charms. 
1886 Mrs. Lyxn Lixton ?. Carew viil, The homely vein 
running through her own four daughters, of whom not one 
was really pretty and some were really plain. : 

6. Comb., as homely-featured, -loohing adjs.; also 
+homely-man, + homely-woman, a doinesttc. 

¢1490 Promp. Parv.245/1 (MS. K) Homliman, or woman, 
domesticns, domestica, 1784 CowPeR Task ww. 252 Like 
homely-featured Night. 1864 A. McKay éfist. Aiduarnock 
99 Our farmers were then more homely-looking individuals 
than at present. 

+Homely, adv. Obs. [f Home sh. +-L¥>: cf. 
MHG. heimyejliche.] 

1, Familiarly, intimately. 

13... Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3228 Down he broght hir til his 
hows, Hamely als sho war his spows. a 1340 Ilamro.e 
Psaiter iv. 1 Hamly he spekis til him, 1387 TREVISA 
Higden (Rolls) I. 371 His briddes..comep homeliche to 
manis honde. c1440 Promp. Parv. 245/1 Ilomly, or yu 
homly maner, domestice, familiariter, a 1gs3 Uoatr 
Royster D1. iv. (Arb.)27 What..A nourse talke so homely 
with one of your worship? 1650 Trarr Comm. Gen. xxXx\. 34 
Presumptuous sinners deal as homely with the dear mercies 
of Almighty God. 

3. Kindly. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvin. 546 His frendis thus gat curtasly 
He couth ressawe, and hamely. 1508 Dusxpar Jaa Marit 
IVemen 230, 1... him behaldis hamely, with hertly smyling. 
1596 SPENSER F.Q. vi. ix. 17 There he was welcom'd of 
that honest syre, And of his aged beldame homely well. 

3. Plainly, simply, unpretentiously ; without 
adornment or polish ; without refinemcnt ; rudely, 
ronghly. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Prol. 328 He rood hut hoomly in a mediee 
cote. 1549 Latimer and Serm. bef Edw. VI (Arb.) 66 
Homlyes .. they maye be well called, for they are homely 
handeled. 1552 HutoET, Homely, or after a rude fashior, 
agreste. 1563 Foxe A. § a. 1077/1 Of these yeomen of the 
garde. .the fourth (whose name was Homes), used him very 
homely, unkindly, and churlishelie. 599 H. Buttes Dyets 
drie Dinner Bv, It was very homely and rudely distilled, 
"mot in alimbeck. 1697 Davoren -Eneid vir. 928 Tbus.. 
homely drest, He strides into the hall. 

4. Without reserve or ctrcumlocution 5 
‘home’; straight to the point; plainly. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus Mu. 1510 (1559) Sche nolde feyne 
But as his sustir homeli sop to seyne. 1465 Paston Lett. 
No. sor II. 183 For yeve me that I wryte tbus boldly and 
homly to you. 1621 Etsinc Debates Ho, Lords (Camden) 
107 Yf he can accuse, lett him doe y' homely. 1688 H. 
Care King’s Right Indulg. 28 They ..spoke homely of the 
Clergy, who assisted the Pope's proceedings, crying out 
upon these shrivted Ribbaulds. ; 

Homelyn (héemltn). Also hommelin, hom- 
lin, homerling. [Origin unascertained : there is 
no allied name in the cognate langs. : 

(The suggestion of Jamieson that it is a deriv. of ON. 
hamla, OE. hamelian to HAMBLE, mutilate, appears to 
have no hasis other than the similarity of sound.)] 

A fish, the Spotted Ray, Raia maculata. 

1666 Merrett Pinar Rerum Nat, Brit. (1667) 185 Rata 
levis, a Homelyn .. in Cornubia, a Guilt head. 1808 E. 


directly 


HOMERICAN. 


Doxovan Brit, Fishes V. ciii, It perfectly agrees with the 
Homerling Ray. 1810 P. Netter Lust Fishes 28 \Jam.) Rava 
rnéus, Rough ray: Hommelin. 1836 YaRRELt rit. Fishes 
Il, 431 The Homelyn and the Thornback .. are the two 
species most common in the London market. 

Home-made, @. [f. Hose sé.14b and adv. 8b.] 

1. Made at home or for home consumption ; of 
domestic manufacture. Also a/so/. 

a 1659 CLEVELAND J'oems, Sanbourn 35 Loaves of Home. 
made Bread, 1768 Boswett Corsica iti. (ed, 2) 193 None 
but the very peasants wear home-made cloth. 1823 j. F. 
Coorer Proneer xi. (1869) 47 The thick coat of brown 
“home-made ’. 1886 Lowett Wks, (1890) V1. 173 An over- 
weening confidence in itself and its home-made methods. 

+2. Sent home, home-delivered. Ods. rave. 

1663 Butier //nd. 3. iii. 852 Seconding With home-made 
thrust the heavy swing, She laid him flat upon his side, 

Ho'meness. ([f. Home sd. + ness.) The 
quality or condition associated with home. 

1840 Maicom 7rav. 6/1 The cold emotions of wonder . 
now give place to a sense of exhilaration and homencs~. 
1879 G. Macvonatp /', Faber III. viii. 128 Not the less 
was the air uround them the air of homeness, 

Homeo-: sec Homao-. 

Homer! (houwma:, [f. Tose v. +-EItl.] A 
homing pigcot. 

1880 Jrues 24 Nov. 10 The homer bird ts sometimes 
called the Antwerp. 1888 /’ad/ WallG.1 Aug. 2 2 Country 
doctors often employ homers to return with prescriptions to 
their surgeries in special cases. 1 Cassell's Sat. Frnl. 
13 Aug. 1224 1 During Mr. Gladstone's Midlothian cam- 
paign by means of homers, the reporters despatched mes- 
sages from mining villages to I-dinburgh. 

|) Homer? (howmai. Alsochomer. [ad. Heb. 

lit. ‘heap’.) A Hebrew measure of 


agh yomer, 

capacity, the same that in later times was called 
the Cork, containing 10 ephahs, or 10 baths (liquid 
measurc. Its content has been very variously 
calculated, but was probably about 80 gallons. 

(Not to be confounded with the omer V=>, = th of an 
ephah.) 

1636 Covernatr Ezek, xiv. 14 Ten Battes make one 
Llomer. 1611 Bute /sa. v. 10 The seed of an Homer shall 
yeeld an Ephah. 1778 Low Transt, lsa.v. 10 A chomer 
of seed shall produce an ephih, 1876 Helps Study Bible 
241, 10 ephahs=t kor, or homer. 

€ Also erroneously used for OMER, q.v. 

Homer, contr. of hoe-mother : sce Ilok sd.4 

Homerian (homie'riin), @. [f. 1. //omcrt-us, 
f. Homérus Womer +-an.) = Homenic, 

1796 Burney Mem, AMetastasio 11. a The Momerian 
imitation of Alcides extricating himself from Cimmeria. 
1814 J. Giccurist Reason True Arbiter Lang. 46 The true 
Homerian and Virgilian strain. , 

Home-ribbed, 2. [f Homk az. Sb.) Well 
ribbed up: see quot. 1720. 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2312/4 A grey Nag .. his Ears cropt 
close, home rib’d. 1720 W. Ginsos Diet /orses}. (1731) 16 
When the short Ribs advance pretty near the Haunch Bone 
a Horse is then said to be home-ribbed [ rinted -rid] and 
well coupled, 1815 Sforting Mag. 114 Ve do not quite 
agree..as to the preference due to the home-ribbed racer. 

Homeric (homerrik), a. (ad. L. //omerie-us. 
a. Gr. ‘Opnpixes, f, “Opnpos Homer, the traditional 
name of the author of the two Greek epic poems, 
the //iad and the Odyssey, In F. Momérique.) 

Of, pertatning to, or characteristic of Homer, the 
poems ascribed to him, or the age with which they 
deal; like, or of the style of, Homer. 

The Homeric question: the question of the authorship, 
date, and construction of the Homeric poems. 

a1771 R. Woov Fss. Homer 215 (Jod.) The whole 
Homerick history, 1835 THirtwatt Greece 1. 159 The 
Homeric world .. is at once pcetical and real. 1838 Penny 
Cycel. X11. 277/1 The Hymn to Apollo .. "The Hymn to 
Hermes .. The Hymn to Aphrodite and that to Demeter.. 
are the principal of the Homeric hymns .. These, with the 
“Battle of tbe Frogs and Mice‘, make up the sum of the 
Homeric poems, genuine and Spurious. | 1858 GLAnsTONE 
(title) Studies in Homer and the Homeric age. 1889 Pall 
Mall G.14 Mar. 7/2 A great Homeric laugh showed that 
the joke had gone home. 

+Homerrical, 2. Obs. [f. as prec. + “AL.] 
=Homente. Homerical medicines: see quot. 1554. 

1578 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823) I. 172 Fhe Homeri- 
call Jupiter. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xi. xi. (1886) 
195 Of these Homericall medicines he saith there are foure 
sorts, whereof amulets, characters, and charmes are three.. 
the fourth .. he saith, consisteth in illusions, which he more 
properlie calleth stratagems [/éid. xii, Ferranus .. saitb 
that this is called //omerica medicatio, hicause Homer dis- 
covered the hloud of the word suppressed, and the infections 
healed hy or in mysteries). 1779-81 Jounson L. P. Pope 
Wks. IV. 126 It has been objected hy some. .that Pope's 
version of Homer is not Homerical. 


Homerically (home'rikali), av. [f Homeric 
+-AL + -L¥2.] | In a Homeric manner; in the 


style of Homer or the Homeric poems. 

1841 D'Israeti Amen. Lit. (1867) 522 Chapman often 
caught the ideas of Homer, and went on writing Homeri- 
cally, 1892 Atheneum 19 Nov. 696/2 The more Homerically 
the great fundamental passions of man's nature are treated 
. the more powerful is the effect. 


+ Homerrican, 2 és. 
-AN.] = HOMERIC. a 

1678 CupworTH Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 16. 290 The Third in 
the Persian Trinity ..as it was in the Homerican. 1749 
Fietpinc Tom Yones Contents, A battle sung hy the muse 
in the Homerican style. 1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian 1. 
501 wote, Parody of an homerican verse. 


[f. as Homeric + 


HOMERID. 


Homerid (héumérid). fad. Gr. ‘Opnpid-ns, 
usu. in pl. ‘Opnpida, Lat. Homéride, a guild o 
poets in Chios who claimed descent from Homer 
and a hereditary property in the Homeric poems, 
which they recited publicly. In F. Homéride.] 

1. One of the //omerzde (see above) ; a Homeric 


rhapsodist. 

1846 Grote Greece I]. 177 The Homerids were still 
conspicuous in the days of Akusilaus, Pindar .. and Plato. 

2. A Homeric scholar. 

1866 BuackiE Homer § fdiad 1, 141 The greatest modern 
Homernid, Wolf. 

Ilence Homeridian (hduméri-dian) a., of or per- 
taining to the Homcrids. 

1852 Bristeyo Eng. Univ. 315 The Homeridian Hymns. 

Homerist (hou-mérist). fad. L. Homérzsta, a. 
Gr. ‘Opnptorys.] a. An imitator of Homer. b. 
A Ifomeric rhapsodist. e. A Homeric scholar. 

1599 Broughton’s Let. iv. 15 You will be the Homerist of 
ourtime. axzit Ken Hyncuotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 I11. 292 
The Ilomerists sat singing to bare walls. 1886 Athenz«m 
1x Sept. 331/2 The copious literature .. poured forth hy the 
new school of Homerists. 

So Homerize v. (cf. late Gr. ‘Opnpitew] inr., 
to practise the style of [lomer. 

1764 Acc. Bks. in Aun, Reg. 272/2 Phidias and Apelles 
may be said. .to have homerized. 

Homerite (hoe mérsit). 
= I[iMyarirve. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 665 This Hellisthzus had 
warred against the Homerites for quarrell of Religion. 1708 
Ocxtry Saracens (1848) 136 Homerites, a warlike tribe of 
the Arahs. 1842 Pricnarp Val. Hist. Man 143 Vhe dialect 
of the Hhimyarite Arahs, the //omerites of the Greeks. 


Ilence Homeri'tic a., Hlimyaritic. 
1801 J. Hacer Babylon. [scr.18 Vhe Homeritic alphabet, 
the oldest which the Arahians possessed. 
+ Homerkin. Ody. 
A liquid measure. 
1662-3 in H. F. Swayne Churchw. Acc. St. Thomas, 
Sarunt (1896) 335 One Homerkin of Beere 12s. 
Homerology (homérglédzi).  [f. /7omer (see 
HoMERIC) +-(u,;LoGY.] Vhe study of Homer and 
of the Homeric poems, their authorship, date, ctc. 
1876 GLapstonE Homeric Syuchr, 8 \t is pleasant to see 
that in Germany, and even in this country.. Homerology 
does not cease to flourish. 1878 — Priest. //omer i. 1 To 
rescue this circle of studies from inadequate conceptions, 
and to lay the prsend for a true idea of them I have proposed 
to term them Homierology. 1887 A¢henzum 17 Sept. 357, 1 
Orthodox homerology. : 
Hence Homero‘logist, one versed in Ilomcr- 
ology. 
1890 A thenzuni 29 Nov. 729/1 Among those whoin Mr. 
Gladstone calls Homeroloyists. 


Home Rule. [Homesd. B. 3.] Government 
of a country, colony, province, ctc., by its own 
citizens ; the political principle or theory, accord- 
ing to which a country or province manages its 
own affairs; used sfec. in British politics with 
teference to the movement, begun about 1870, to 
obtain for Ireland self-government through the 


agency of a national parliament. 
The phrase ‘Home Rule’ had been used incidentally in 
1860. But at the ineeting forthe local autonomy of Ireland 
held on 19 May, 1870, the phrase ‘ Home Government’? was 
adopted, though ‘ Home Rule’ is said to have heen suggested, 
and hecame almost immediately the popular phrase. 
1860 A. M. Sucrivan in Na?ééow (Dublin) 28 July, (Heading 
of National Petition to the Queen) The National Petition 
taking England at her word. The Vote for Home Rule. 
(1870 in O'Connor Parnell Movent. (1886) 225 On May 10, 
1870..A new organisation was founded ..‘The Hone 
Government Association of Ireland’.. Ireland to be ex- 
clusively mistress of Irish affairs.] 1871 Broprick in Macu. 
May. May 42 Beyond this I am not prepared to go in the 
direction of what is called ‘home-rule” in Ireland. 1873 
J. F. Macutre Sf. Ho. Com. 26 June in Hansard CCVII. 
634 There is at present a wonderful amount of misconception 
in the minds of Englislimen with respect to what is termed 
*Home Rule’. I am myself a Nationalist, and in favour of 
Home Rule, hut at the same time | am a loyal subject of Her 
Majesty. 1871 Punch 29 July ae What used to be called 
‘Repeal’ is now denominated ‘Home Rule’. 1871 Témes 
9 Oct. 5/5 Home Rule is still the topic of the day. The 
country rings with the cry. 1886 Odserver 28 Feb. 4/4 
Home Rule for London, then, rather than police reform, 
ought to have heen the chief question. 1890 Acho 6 Dec. 
1/4 Prof. Galhraith was present at the first meeting. .which 
was held at Bilton’s Hotel, Dublin, on the roth May, 1870, 
and was chosen one of the hon. secretaries. He it was who 
coined the expression Home Rule. 
b. attrib. (also home-rule). 
1871 Times g Oct. 5/6 Home Rule Association. 1880 
MeCartny Owwx Tees ixii. 1V. 380 Home Rule agitation. 
1886 Aforn, Post 17 Apr. 5/3 ‘The Home Rule members 
speak confidently as to the prospect of legislation. 1886 
Carnecie Triumph. Democr. 16 The Republic has solved 
the prohlem. .hy adopting the federal, or home-rule system. 
1893 Tennyson in A. Tennyson MMeuz. (1897) 11. 462, I love 
Gladstone, hut I hate his Home-rule policy. 
Hence Home-rw‘ler, one who advocates or prac- 
tises Home Rule. Also Home-ru‘le vz. /ravs., to 
govern by Home Rule. Home-ru‘ling ///. a., 
advocating or practising Home Rule. 
3880 MeCartuy Ozu Timas \xii, IV. 382 Several Irish elec- 
tions..were fought out on the question for or against Home 
Rule; and the Home Rulers were successful. 1886 Pa// 
fe 2 dnpe 2/1 To detach from Home. Ruled Ireland.. 
oL. V. 


[a. Gr. ‘Opnpira p/.] 


[Ct. frkin, kilderkin.] 
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the counties of Down and Antrim. 1891 Sir C. G. Durry 
/bid, 7 Apr. 2/1 An eminent English Home Ruler last year 
said to an Irish friend that the greatest impediment to 
Home Rule was the Home Rulers. 1894 Hestm. Gaz. 
tr June 1/2 ‘We have changed all that now’, the Home 
Ruling Liherals will say. 


t+ Ho-meself, a. Obs. rare. (Cf. Home adv. 6.) 


Carried on with oneself ; private. 

1650 W. BrovuGu Sacr. P’riuc. (1656) 364 Wholsome Home- 
self Conferences, : 

Home-sick, homesick (hée-msik), a. [f. 
Home sé. 14) + Sick a.: alter next.) Depressed 
In consequence of a longing for home during 
absence from it ; affected with homesickness. 

¢1798 [see Homesickness]. 1827 Keste Clr. Y. Prayer 
at Sea iil, The homesick seaman. a@185g Macautav “is. 
ug. xxv. V. 287 A servant of the true God .. hanished, 
homesick, and living on the hounty of strangers. 1867 
Trotiore Chron. Barset 11. lix. 168, 1 am homesick. I'm 
not accustomed to he away from mamma for so long, 

Ho'me-sickness, homesickness. [f. 
TIoME sé. + SickNESS: app. at first a rendering of 
Ger. (Swiss) Aezmweh.] A depressed state of 
mind and body caused by a longing for home 
during absence from it; nostalgia. 

1756 tr. Neysler’s Trav. (1760) 1.174 The heiurweh, i.e. 
‘homesickness’ with which those of Bern are especially 
afflicted. 1775-83 THacher A/il. Fourn, (1826) 242 Cases 
of indisposition caused hy ahsence from home, called by 
Dr. Cullen Nostalgia or home-sickness. ¢ 1798 CoLERIDGE 
Llome-Sick i, (Written in Germany) Home-sickness is a 
wasting pang. 31805 W. Taytor in Awn. Rev. IIL. 235 A 
cat is as subject asa mountaineer to the home-sickness. 18.. 
Kincstey in Life I. 3 (D.), I have .. continually the true 
‘heimweh’ home-sickness of the Swiss and Highlanders. 
1871 L. Sternen Playgr. Eur.t. (1894) 1 Symptomatic of 
the proverbial homesickness of mountaineers. 

Homesoken, rare form of IAMESUCKEN. 

Homespun (héumspyn), a., 5b. (Lomesd. 14 i.) 

A. adj. 1, Spun at home; of home manufac- 
ture; made of the material mentioned in B. 1. 

1591 Frorio 2ud /ruites Aiv, One being onely clad in 
home-spunn cloth. 1616 R. C. Yiaes’ Whistée wu. 718 Vhy 
syre.. kept his wife in a course homespun gowne. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 451 The farmers..are mostly clothed 
in plain, decent, homespun cloth. 1842 Bischorr Woollen 
Manuf. 11, 304 In the form of iplik, or homespun thread. 

2. fig. Of domestic origin or quality ; simple, 
unsophisticated, unvarnished; plain, homely; nn- 
polished, rnde. 

1600 DEKKER Fortunatus Wks. 1873 I. 130 His wooing is 
plaine home-spun stuffe. 1618 J. Taytor (Water P.) Peas 
less Pilgr. Wks. (1883) 62 Yet this plain home-spun fellow 
keeps..thirty, forty, fifty servants. 1766 Forpyck Sera. 
Fug. Wo. (1767) 1. iv. 123 Sobriety is.. void of show; 
substantial, home-spun, and hardy. 1874 Manarry Soc. 
Life Greece iv.79 Vhe plainest homespun morality. 1874 
L. Sternen Hours in Library (1892) 11. ii. 40 Crahbe was 
one of those simple, homespun characters. 

B. sé. 1. Cloth made of yam spun at home; 
hodden ; also, a coarse and loosely-woven material 
made in imitation of home-made cloth. 

1607 Row.anns Guy, Earl Warw. 59 Homely Countery- 
gray, Such as the poor plain people term home-spun. 
21667 WirneR in Southey Couru:-pl. Bk. Ser. 11. (1849) 306 
Clad in home-spun gray. 1796 Morse Aner. Geog. I. 520 
Most of the families..are clothed in strong, decent home- 
spun. 1858 Loner. M, Standish iii. 53 She. the Puritan 
girl.. Making the humble house and the modest apparel of 
homespun Beautiful with her heauty. 1883 Casse/f’s Faat. 
Mag. Oct. 697/1 Homespuns are still much worn. 

b. Anything of plain, homcly, or rude texture. 

1845 A thenzunt 4 Jan. 17 The edifice is of uniform texture, 
instead of being. .of superfine quality in one part, and 
arrant hoine-spun in another. 1887 Hart Caine Deewtster 
vii. 44 The young rogue, who spoke the hoie-spun to the 
life. 1889 Pall d/ad/ G. 21 Dec, 3/1 Nor is the style. .com- 
parable in any way with the classic homespun of Cellini. 

2. transf. One who wears homespun; hencc, a 
rustic, a clown. 

1sgo Suaks. Afids. N. 1. i. 79 What hempen home-spuns 
haue we swaggering here? 1604 Fr. Bacon's Prop. in 
Hazl. £. ?. P. IV. 281 Sheepes Russet to home spunne. 

3. Comb,, as homespun-clad, -hooded adjs. 

1860 O. W. Houmes Liste V. (1886) 4 Some of our most 
illustrious public men have come direct from the homespun- 
clad class, 1897 MWestm. Gaz. 27 Mar. 5/2 Peasants, 
dressed tn coarse, woollen homespun-hooded garments. 

Homestall (howmstgl). [OE. Admsteall home- 
stead, f. kdm Ilomn + s/ead/ position, place.] 

tl. =Womestrap. Obs. 

g90 in Kemhle Cod. Dipl. III. 255 Ane hide on Cumtune 
on his hamstealle. 12.. /67¢. 1V. 133 Det he ude Christe 
into Christes cheriche dane homstal det he on set. ¢ 1277 
Charter in Cowell /nterfr. (1701), De uno itinere..quod 
. ducit versus Homstale. 1598 Kitcuin Courts Leet (1675) 
244 Ifa Cottage or a House 1s decayed, it is called a Home- 
stall. 1655 New Eng, Hist. & Gen. Reg. (1865) XIX. 42 A 
Homes:stall of 6 acres, with a dwelling house, harne .. and 
orchard vppon it, £35. 1703 Providence (R. I.) Rec. (1893) 
IV. 237 John Whipple .. al have the home stall, or to say 
the Dwelling house. 1767 BracksTone Comraz, I. 4 A pro- 
perty was soon established in every man’s house and home- 
stall; which seem to have heen originally mere temporary 
huts or moveahle cahins. 

2. A farm-yard. dial, 

1661 Woop Life 5 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 419 This house hath 
a fair homestall and six yard land belonging to it. 
Prot Ox/ordsh, 239 Manure..from the Hoine-stall, or from 
the Mixen in the field. 1735 SomerviILte Chase i. 154 
Thro’ ev’ry Homestall, and te ev'ry Yard, His Midnight 
walks, panting, forlorn, he flies. 1845 Aus. SmitH Fort. 
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HOME-THRUST. 


Scatterg. Fant, xi. (1887) 40 At one of the gates belonging 
to the homestall at the back of the house, 

Hence Homestalled a., having a homestall. 

1815 Lamp Left. (1837) 11. 18 Our rosycheeked, home. 
stalled divines, 

Homestead (hou-mstéd), 56. [OE. Admstede, 
f. hém Home + stede place, Sreap, Cf. OFris. 
hémsted, ON. heimst00.] 

1. gen. The place of one’s dwelling or home: 
+ a. The place (town, village, etc.‘in which one’s 
dwelling is. Obs. b. A home or dwelling. 

972 in Keinhle Cod. Dipl. I11. 77 Of hamstede on ropleah 
Seat. 1612-15 Br. Hare Contempl., N. 7. u. iii, I do not 
see thee led into. .thy homestead of Nazareth, hut into the 
vast wilderness. 1799 W. Tooke View Russian Einp. ¥. 
435 The Orenhurg-hozaks..At present they have their 
liomestead ahout the Samara. 1853 Kane Griunell F.xp. 
iii. (1856) 25 ‘he cabin, which made the homestead of four 
human heings. @1859 Macautay //ist. Eng. xxiii. V. 9 
To play the men for their own homesteads. 

2. A house with its dependent buildings and 
offices ; esp. a farm-stead. 

a 1700 Drvpen (J.), Both house and homestead into seas 
are horne. 1818 Copsett Pol. Reg. XX XIII. 412 A most 
beautiful country, studded..with farm-houses, barns and 
homesteads. 1834 Brit. Husb. I. 959 We now present a 
collective plan of a homestead, or farm-steading, upon 
a compact and very moderate scale. 1839 STONEHOUSE 
Axholue 285 After the fire..many of the old homesteads 
were never rebuilt. 1847 Loncr. £v. 1. ii. 26 Twilight de- 
scending Brought back. .the herds to the homestead. 

3. U.S. A lot of land adequate for the residence 
and maintenance of a family; ‘a farm occupied 
by the owner and his family’; esp. the lot of 160 
acres granted to a settler by the Homestead Act of 
Congress, 1862. 

Hence tomestead grant, law, policy, etc.3 homestead 
exeniption, ‘the exemption hy law from forced sale under 
execution for general dehts of a certain amount of real 
estate occupied hy the owner as a homestead ' (Funk). 

1693 Providence (R. I.) Rec. (1893) 1V. 92 We..have.. 
sold..all the remaining part of our home stead or house 
lott. 1706 Prop. Rec. Cambr., Mass. (1896) 227 The said 
piece of Land he and shall he from time to time improved 
by him..for a house Lott or home Stead to Build upon. 
1876 Johnson's New Univ. Cycl. 11.971 A home and shel- 
ter for a fainily under the name of a homestead, which was 
to be held exempt from the ordinary incidents of ownership. 
1879 Coustit. California c. 17 § 1 The Legislature shall 
protect, hy law, from forced sale, a certain portion of the 
homestead and other property of all heads of families. 
1884 Mutuany Dict. Statist. 231 Homestead Grauts. In 1862 
the United States law was passed toencourage settlers from 
Europe, whereby lots of } square miles or 160 acres are 
given to immigrants, on condition of 5 years’ occupation. 
1886 Times g Oct. 10/1 The Canadian homestead policy is 
a more favourahle one than that of the United States. 

4. alirtb. (sce also 3). 

1845 R. W. Hamitton of. Educ. viii. (ed. 2) 185 The 
scattered population, in which homestead virtues were once 
supposed to find their favourite ahode. 

Ilence Homesteadless a., without a hoinestead. 

1887 W. G. Parcrave Ulysses 301 Left houseless and 
homesteadless on a desolated land. 

Homestead, v. U.S. [f. prec. sb.]  ¢vans. 
To take up and occupy as a homestead (sense 3). 
Also aébsol. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. 5/1 Cana man, if he chooses, 
hourestead a hundred and sixty acres of land, free of pur- 
chase-money ? 1888 /d/d. 20 Mar. 3/1 He homesteaded his 
160 acres. 1888 Chicago Advance 5 Apr. 216 The farmers 
who homesteaded on a Nehraska prairie twenty years ago. 

Homesteader (ho mste:dai). [f. HOMESTEAD 
sb. +-ER1.] The holder of a homestead ; s#ec. in 
U.S., one who holds lands acquired under the 


Ilomestead Act of Congress. 

1879 Serténer's Mag. Nov. 136/1 The random cahins of the 
‘hoinesteaders’. 1888 /’a// Alad/ G, 14 pene 7/x He. has 
four grown sons, all homesteaders, who have four houses, 


“one on each homestead, to comply with Government regu- 


lations. 

Homesteading. A homestead, a farm-stead. 

1850 James Ofd Oak Chest I11. 80 A small house with 
a very tolerahle homesteading. 

Homester (hou msto1). [f. Home sh. + -stER.] 
A contestant in a sporting match who belongs to 
the locality ; one of the home team. 

1891 Lock to Lock Tiates 24 Oct. 16/2 In the second half 
the homesters were seen to much hetter advantage, hut the 
defence of the visitors was so good that nothing definite 
was scored. 1893 /WVests. Gaz. 16 June 5/3 The homesters 
winning the toss put together the capital score of 305, 
whilst the Australians before the call of time lost three 
good wickets for 41 runs. 

Ho'me-thrust, 54. [f. Hone adv. 4, 5-] 
fencing. A thrust which goes home to the party 
against whom it is directed ; hence fig. and ¢vans/. 

1622 Masse tr. Ademan's Guzman d'Al. 1, 136 To giue 
..a slash on the arme, and to receiue a home-thrust, and 
full Stocada in his owne hosome. 1774 Wescry és. (1872) 
XIII. 406 This is a home-thrust at the Mosaic law. 1862 
Beveriwce fYist. [ndia vut.vi. 111. 479 This home-thrust 
his lordship appears to have had some difficulty in parrying. 

So Homethrust a., that is thrust home, that 
reaches its mark. Ho-methrust v., to thrust home, 
to deliver a homethrust. Ho-methruster, one 


who thrusts home. 

¢1680 Hickerincit Ws. (z716) I. 165 God hless me 
from you, you are Home Thrusters. 1836 J. Haciey in 
Arnot Zz/e (1842) 75 A weak and rather impudent effort at 
homethrusting. 1856 R. A. VAuGHAN Mystics nee 168 


HOMEWARD. 


His plain, homethrust speech had wrought the multitude to 
what he would. 
= 4 

Homeward (ho mw9§1d), adv.anda. Forins: 
see Ilome sh. [OE Admweard (= OIG. heim- 
wart), f. hdm, ose sh.l + -weard, -warpd. In 
OL. a truc comb., hence in ME. the a of the first 
syllable rcmaincd (shortened) in some southern 
dialects; in others the comb. was analysed as /dm- 
ward, or with the ME. shortening homward.] 

A. adv. Towards home; in the direction of 
one’s home, dwelling-place, or native land. 

855 O. FE. Chron., pelwulf..pa him ham weard for. 
ax100 /bid. an. 1048 And zewende pa hamweard. ¢ 1205 
Lav. 16941 /Elc uwerde heoniward. c12z50 Gen. 4 Ex, 2376 
Hle..bad hem rapen hem homward swide. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Sts., Machor 1327 Wis wayag hamewart tukin hy. ¢ 1785 
Cuaucer 1. G. W. 2162 Aviadue, Homward saylyth he, 
©1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 762 So sore wepyng boskede hem 
hamarde to go. c14s0 Myrc 1276 That thou my3tes ham- 
ward wende. 1474 Caxton Chesse 156 Retournyng agayn 
homeward. 1526 (iler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 20 To drawe 
homewarde towarde dethe. ¢1s60 A. Scorr /oems 
(S. ‘I. S.) xxv. 1 Returne the, hairt, hamewart agane. 1583 
Stanyuurst sEncis uu. (Arb.) 67 Thence dyd ! trudge 
hoainward. 1750 Gray Elegy i, The ploughman homeward 
plods his weary way. 7h) SowPer 7'ask 1. 522 Ibe mariner 
Bound homeward, and in hope already there. — 

b. Comd., as homeward-going, -veering, -wend= 
ing adjs. Also HoMEWARD-BOUND. 

1813 Byron Giaour 4 The homeward-veering skiff. 1898 
Westin. Gaz. 31 Jan. 2/1 The hoineward-going teams. 

B. adj. Directed or going homeward; leading 
home. Primarily with such sbs. as march, way ; 
hence of things moving home. 

1566 Drant /forace, Sat. 11. i. \R.), Which in their ex- 
treame dayes Will part from lyfe..to goe theyr homewarde 
wayes. 1696 Tate & Bravy /’s. cxix. 176 Till f{ despair to 
find my home-ward way. 1799 Worpsw. Kuth xli, At 
evening in his homeward walk. 1816 J. Witson City of 
Plague 1. i. 153 Upon our bomeward voyage. 1817 W. 
Serwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 11. 937 Surinam, where she 
had taken in her homeward cargo. 

Homeward-bound, a. [See Bounn pv. a.'] 
Bound homeward ; preparing to go home; direct- 
ing one’s course homeward. Said esp. of a ship 
returning home from a foreign port. 

1602 Carew Cornwall (1811) 9 When either outward or 
homeward bound they are checked by an east..wind. 1702 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3826/3 With 6 homeward-bound Merchant 
Ships. 1832 Marrvat NV. Forster xxiii, The crew .. were 
picked up by a homeward-bound vessel. 

absol, 1887 Pall MallG. 6 July 5/1 There is no precaution 
taken against outward-bounds meeting homeward-bounds? 

Ilence Ho‘meward-bou'nder co//og., a home- 


ward-bound vessel. 

1867 SmvtH Sadlor's Word-tkh., Homeward. Bounder, a 
ship on her course bome. 1897 Daily Vews 2 June 8/6 
What time the homeward bounders were heading .. for the 
white cliffs of opposite Albion. 

Ho'mewardly, adv. rare. [f. llomewarn a. 
+-LY2,] Ina homeward direction. 

1797 Sournry Poents, //annah 13 It was eve When home- 
wardly I went. 

Homewards hérmw9:idz), adv. Forms: scc 
IiomE sé. (OL. hadmweardes, f. hdmweard, with 
adverbial genitive: = OLIG. Aeimiwartes, Ger. 
heimwarts : see -WARDS.] = LlomEWARD adv, 

898 O. E. Chron. an. 894? 1 Sio operu fierd wes ham 
weardes. 1375 Barsour Bruce vu. 492 Than hamvardis 
buskit he-to fair. 1481 Churchiv. Acc. Vatten (Som, Rec. 
Soc.) 114 For custom of y¢ bell att Redclyff hyll, utwardys 
and whomwardys. 1586 Warsxer Ald. Eng. ut. xiii. (R.), 
he Grecians homewards drewe. 1638 Sin T. Hersert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 341 Tis high time to look homewards. 1860 
‘TyNpaLt Glac. 1, xv. 102 We..turned our faces homewards. 
*Ho'mewort. //erd. rare. [OE. hdmwyrt, f. 
hdém YloME sb.) + wyrt Wort.) The house-leek. 


cr1000 Sax. Leechd. 11.105 Wip poc adle onred hamwyrt. . 


1884 Mitter Plant-n., Sempervivum tectorum,..Common 
House-leek, ‘ Fuet’, Hoime-wort. 

Homey, variant of Homy a. 

Homichlin (hg miklin). A/x. [mod. (Breit- 
haupt 1858) f. Gr. éuiyAn mist, dimness (in refer- 
ence to the tarnishing of the surface) + -1x.] A 
sulphide of copper and iron, akin to Barnhardite. 

1859 Amer. Frul. Se. Ser. nu. XXVIII. 132 Under the 


name Homichlin, Breithaupt has described an ore from 
Plauen. 1865-72 Warts Dict. Chem. IL. 163. 

Homicidal (hpmisai-dal), a. [f. HomiciDE + 
-AL. Late L. had homiciditrs.] Of, pertaining to, 
or characterized by homicide; tending to or re- 
sulting in homicide; man-slaying; murderous. (Of 
persons and their acts, or of things personified.) 
Homicidal insanity, mania. see quot. 1883. 

19725 Pore Octy'ss. 1v. 718 The troop forth-issuing from the 
dark recess, With bomicidal rage the king oppress. _ 1791 
Cowrer Odyss. v1. 139 In aspect dread as homicidal Mars. 
1847 Tennyson Princ, Prol. 229 Some great Princess, six 
feet high, Grand, epic, homicidal. 1851 Loner. in Life 
(1891) II. 225 The firing of those homicidal guns. 1862 
Lytton Str. Story 11.8 No unfrequent illusion of bomicidal 
maniacs. 1883 A. S. Tavior Princ Aled. Furispr. (ed. 3) 
11. 551 Homicidal mania or monomania is commonly de- 
fined to be a state of partial insanity, accompanied by an 
impulse to the perpetration of murder; hence it is some- 
times called impulsive or paroxysmal mania. | 

Hence Homici-dally adv., in a homicidal manner. 

1893 Daily News 29 Nov. 4/8 A verdict that the wound 
..was homicidally inflicted was returned. 
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Homicide (hg misaid), sd.) [a. F. homicide 
(rath c.), ad. L. homicida, f. shortencd stem of homo, 
homini-s man + cadére, -cidére to kill: sce -CMDE 1.] 
One who kills a human being; a maneslayer; in 
earlier usc often = murderer. 

©1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathou 563 Of dauit, homycyde & 
auster bath. 1421-2 Hoccirve ialog 64 ad I be for an 
hoinysede yknowe, or an eatorcioner or a robbowr. 1§91 
Snags. 1 //en. VJ, 1. ii. 25 Salisbury is a desperate Homi- 
cide, He fighteth as one weary of his life. 1632 MassinceR 
& Fiero Fatal Dowry v. ii, | have losta son,. .1 require his 
blood From his accursed homicide. 1791 Cowrer /étad y. 38 
Gore-tainted homicide, town-battering Mars! 1821 Byron 
Sarda, w. i. 180 And her, the honiicide and husband.-killer. 

Jig. 1635 [GLartHorNne) Lady Mother vy. i. in Bullen 
QO. Pt. V4. 184 O, dispaire, Grimme homicide of soules, 

th. Se/f-homicede, a suicide. Obs. 

168: Nevitr Plato Rediv, 212 So that for the Parliament 
to seck to take from him such Authority, were to be felo de 
s¢, as we call a self-Homicide. 

ce. attrib, Man-killing, homicidal. 

1382 Wycetir Acfs iii. 14 3¢..axiden a gnan homeside, or 
mansleer, for to be gouun to 30u. 1796 Burke Aegic. /'eace 
i. Wks. VIII. 119 This rezicide and hoinicide Governnient. 
1825 T. Jurrerson A utobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 94 Their unholy 
and homicide alliance. 

Homicide, 54.2 [a. F. homicide (12th c.), ad. 
L. homicidium : sce prec. and -CIDE 2.) The action, 
by a human being, of killing a human being. 

In Law, usually classed as jus/tfiable, excusable, or 
Sclonious. FJustifeable homnicute, the killing of a man in 
obedience to law, or by unavoidable necessity, or for the 

revention of an atrocious criine. Lxcusable homicide, 

omicide committed by misadventure, also in cases of self- 
defence, where the assailant did not originally intend murder, 
rape, or robbery: but the distinction between justifiable 
and excusable homicide is merely verbal in modern Eng. law. 
Felonious homicide comprehends the wilful killing of a man 
through malice uforethought (murder ; the unlawful kill- 
ing of a man without such malice, cither in a sudden heat, 
or involuntarily while committing an unlawful action not 
amounting to felony (manslaughter, in Scots Law called 
culpable homicide), also, the destroying of one’s own life, 
self-murder, suicide. ‘The degrees of culpable homicide have 
been defined by statute in divers colonial and American 
jurisdictions, as part of a systematic criminal code or other- 
wise. See Manslaughter, Murder. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer /’ays, 1. e 498 Another homycide is that 
is doon for necessitee as whan o man sleeth another in his 
defendaunt. 1484 Caxton fadles Aldfonce (1889) 1 This 
man dyd not the homycyde. ¢1560 A. Scott /’oems 
(S. T. S.) xxxvi. 58 Lord God, deliuer me, and gyd Frome 
schedding blude, and homicyd. @161z Dosxe Biaéavaros 
(1644 90 It [suicide) is not onely Homicide, but Murder. 
1769 Brackstone Comm. 1V.179 In some cases homicide is 
justifiable, rather by the permission, than by the absolute 
command of the law. 1809-10 CoLERIDGE Frieud (1865) 44 
[He] is acquitted of murder~ the act was manslaughter only, 
or it was justifiable homicide. 1856 Emerson Lug. [raits, 
Race Wks. (Bohn) Il. 26 These Norsemen are excellent 

ersons in the main.. But they have a singular turn for 
nomicide. eS 

tb. Scif-homicide, self-murder, suicide. Obs. 
a161z Doxxe Biaavaros (1644) 26 Of such condition is 
this Self-Homicide. 1650 Vise. HHammond’s Addr. § 32. 
12 Self-homicide is evill, and forbidden by God. 

Ho-micide, v. (Also pa. pple. in 5 homycied.) 
(f& Homtcipr 56.2] ¢rans. To kill or murder. 

c1470 Haroine Chon. cxxxt. v, That place .. Wher that 
gyaunt and she were homycied. 1858 Cartytr /redé. Cr. 
n. xi, [ler ancestor was Husband to an Aunt of that homi- 
cided Duke. 

Homicidial (‘hymisidial), a. [f. as 
next + -AL.] =Hlomicrpan. 

1808 HELEN St. Victor Aaius Aigonda M11. 168 The 
wretched end of her homicidial father. [ 

fale. 


rare. 


Honiicidious (hemisi-diss), 2. rave. 
homicidi-um Homicipesé.2 + -ous.] = Homicipan. 
1632 Litncow Trav. 1x. 407 An inhumane and homicid- 
tous Pope. 1689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 162 The Cruel 
and Homocidious Directors and Appointers of these Bloody 
Sports. 1808 J. Bartow Columb. ut. 585 Dread Zamor 
leads the homicidious train. 
+ Homicidy, -ie. Os. [ad. L. homicidi-um 
Homicipe 56.2} — Tlomicipe sd.2 
€1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. ? 490 \Harl. MS.) Vnderstonde 
wel pat homicidie pat is man-slaughter is in diuers wise. 
3440 J. Suirntey Dethe K. James (1818) 20 This abhomin- 
able. .homycidie, and false treason of tbis cruell murdur. 
Homiculture (he mikzltiiiz). Erron. homo-. 
[f. L. Aomo, homi(nt)- man + CULTuRE.] The 
physical cultivation or development of mankind. 
1886 Aberdeen Free Press 4 Sept. 43 All bonour therefore 
to Sir George Campbell for grappling so boldly at tbe 
British Association with the question of ‘Homi-Cultnre’. 
1888 Pub. Opinion 29 Sept., Marriages..made on bases 
which, if not those that the laws of homiculture would lay 
down, are at Jeast not diametrically opposed to them. 
Homiform, erroneous f. HoMINIFORM. 
Homilete (hg milit). fad. Gr. opianrns dis- 
ciple, scholar, f. opiAéev to hold converse with, to 
attend the lectures of.] A preacher, a Homi.isr. 
1875 Preshy!. Quarterly Jan. 120 (Cent.) The pulpit wants 
above all else enthusiastic bomiletes. 1891 J. H. THAYER 
in Class. Rez. V. 22/1 After all it holds true that the pro- 
vince of the exegete is distinct from that of the homilete. 
Homiletic (hemiletik), 2. and sé, Also 7 
homilitick. [ad. Gr. dptdAntiés affable, con- 
versable, f. éuiAn7és, vbl. adj. of éurAéecv to consort 
with, hold converse with, f. SpiAos assembled 
crowd, throng. Cf. F. hometétique.] 


HOMILY. 


A. adj. Of the nature of or characteristic of a 
homily; by way of a homily. //omiletic divinity 
or theology = llomiletics: see B. 1. 

1644 Six E, Derixc Prop. Sacr. C iv, Polemick and Homi- 
litick Divinity. 1846 Trencu A/irac. xxx. (1862) 432 Many 
admtrable homiletic applications of this portion of the history 
have been made. 1884 D. Hunter tr. Keuss's //ist. Canon 
v. 76 The homiletic use of the apostles’ writings. 

B. sb. usually in pl. Homiletics [sec -1cs, and 
cf. Gr. % opidntixn the art of conversation ; also 
Ger. homitrtik]. 


1. The art of preaching ; sacred rhetoric. 

1830 Pusey /fistor. Eng, 13. 126 1f.. the teaching of 
Homiletic were confined to the multiplication of incthods 
for laying out a discourse [etc.), 1846 WocrsTER ciles 
Brit. Crit. for Homuletics, 1858 Sat, Kev. V. 288/1 We 
proceed to an analysis of this remarkable specimen of 
Christian homiletics. 1865 D. P. Kipoer (tele) Vreativse 
on Homiletics. Designed to illustrate the true Theory and 
Practice of Preaching the Gospel. 1882 3 Scnarr Lacycl. 
Relig. Knowl, 1013 His [lyperius’) work De Formandts 
Coucionibus Sacris ., distinguishes him .. as the founder of 
the science of homiletics. 

2. pl. Womilctical works; homilies. rare. 

_ 1850 Cartyte Latter-d. Pamph, vii, (1872) 221 Reading 
its ltargies, homiletics, and excellent old moral horn-bovks. 

Homile‘tical, z. [f. as prec. +-a..] 

+1. Of or pertaining to familiar intercourse or 
discourse ; conversablc, sociable. Ods. 

1668 Witkins Xeal Char, u. viii. 206 Conversations, or the 
right Demeanour of our selves considered as Members of 
Society, in our converse with others; the due managing of 
the common Affairs and Businesses of life... These are coin- 
inonly called Homiletical Vertues. 1687 Attersury Luther 
(R.), Ilis virtues active chiefly and homniletical : not those 
lazy sullen ones of the cloister. 1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 

2 To yield some compliance and conformity with the 
tumours and Dispositions of those with whom we Con- 
verse; for this is a necessary part of Homilitical Vertue. 

2. = HoMiLetic a. 

1838-9 Hattam //ist. Lit, 1V. iv. tv. § 7. 155 A less homi- 
letical form, and a comparative absence of Scriptural quota- 
tion, are the chief distinctions. 1849 Sir J. Strrnen Fecé. 
Biog. (1850) Bogs Whitfield'’s homiletical labours, during 
each of his next five and thirty years. 

Ilence Homile‘tically adv., after the manncr of 
a homily or sermon. 

1867 Deutscu Talmud in QO. Rev, Oct. 427 Tho’ it might 
le explained homiletically or otherwise in innumerable 
lew ways. | 

+Homi‘lian. Obs. rare. 
4+ °AN.] = HOMILIst. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu Aets & Alon. (1642) 509 Hipy olytus 
and other Homilians. _ 

Homiliary (hpmiliari). [ad. med.L. hemi- 
liarium, homiliari-us (liber), {. homilia Hominy : 
sce -ARY.] <A collection of homilies or scrmons to 
be uscd in Church-scrvice; a book of homilies. 

1844 S. R. Maircanp Dark Ages 64 note, 1 cannot hel 
thinking that the Codex might be that service-book wiifeh 
was then more properly and strictly, and commonly too, (if 
not exclusively) called a Homiliary. 1882-3 Scuarr £ucycl. 
Relig. Knowl. Wt. 1733 A kind of homilary..destined to 
be used at the celebration of the respective saints’ days. 

Homilist (hg'milist), [f. Homity + -1st.] 
Onc who writes or delivers homilies, or hortatory 
sermons ; a preacher. 

1616 Beaum. & FL. Scorn/. Lady w. i, To this good homi- 
list I have been ever stubborn, which God forgive me for 
and mend my manners. 1642 Hates Sce/isot 7 What if the 
Homilist have Preached, or delivered any Doctrine, of the 
Truth of which we are not wel] perswaded? 1849 Rock 
Ch. of Fathers \. i. 22 We have the testimony of the homi- 
list AElfric. 1882 Farrar in Contemp. Kev. XLII. 8% 
Ainong the classic homilists of the English Church. ; 

Hence Homili'stical a., characteristic ofa homi- 
list. 

1659 Gaupes Tears Ch. Eng. 621 Armed .. onely for the 
preaching or Homilisticall flourishes of a Pulpit. 

Homilite (hg milait). dfn. [f. Gr. dptaia asso- 
ciation, dpiAéeyv to be in company + -ITE.] A 
borosilicate of iron and calcium, allied to datolite. 

1881 Watts’ Diet. Chem. VIL. 1038 /fomili‘e, a mineral 
occurring, together with erdmannite and melinophane, at 
Stockoe near Brevig in Norway. 

Homilize (hg miloiz), v. [f. Hosmiy + -1zr.] 
intr. To discourse, to preach, Sermonize. (In quot. 
1857 perh. ¢rans. To preach to.) 

1624 Br. Moustacu /oumed, Addresse 169 Basil..excelled 
in that popular kind of Homilizing. a 1662 Hevtin Laud 
(1668) 9 Not cloying them with continual Preaching, or 
Homilizing. 1683 O. U. Parish Ch. no Conventicles 21 
Must the Parochial Ministers be bound to preacb or homilize 
every Holy-Day? 1857 Fraser's A/ag. LVI. 496 The stones 
at our feet can homilize and humanize us. 

Homill, obs. Sc. f. HUMMEL. 

Homily (hemili). Forms: 4-6 omelie, -y(e, 
5 homilye, 6 omylie, omilie, 6-7 homely, 6- 
homily. [a. F. omelie (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
mod.F. homélie, ad. eccl. L. homitia, a. Gr. éptaia 
intercourse. converse, discourse, (eccl.) sermon, 
homily, f. dpiAos crowd, throng, f. éuot together + 
iAn crowd, band, troop.] 

A religious discourse addresscd to a congregation; 
a sermon; esp. a practical discourse with a view 
to the spiritual edification of the hearers, rather 
than for the development of a doctrine or theme: 


see quot. 1883. In the Church of England spec. 


[f. Gr. optAia homily 


HOMINAL. 


applied to the discourses contained in the Books of | Hominivorous ‘hpmini-vores), a. 


Homilies published in 1547 and 1563 for use in | 


parish churches. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. » 1013 Of .. Omelies and mora- 
litee and of deuocion. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 191 Gregoire upon 
his Omelie Ayein the slouthe of oer Compleigneth him. 
¢ 1440 Gesta Kom. ix. 25 (Add. MS.) Seynte Austyn seithe 
inanOmelie. 1534 More Ox the Passion Wks. 1307/1 The 
omely or lecture vpon the seconde chapiter. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Coumtun. Rubric, After the Crede ended, 
shall folowe the Sermon or Homely, or some porcion of one 
of the Homelyes, as thei shalbe herafter deuided. 1562 
Homilies Pref. (1859) 4 (The Queen) hath..caused a Book 
of Homilies, which heretofore was set forth by her most 
loving brother..to be printed anew. 1649 Jer. ‘Laytor Gé. 
Exemp.\, Ad § 8.115 Tbe good example of the Preacher 
is alwayes the most prevailing Homily; his life is his best 
Sermon. 1844 (¢t/) The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. Part [. The Homilies of AElfric. 1883 Scuarr 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 1611 In the Western Church the 
terms ‘sermon’ and ‘ homily‘ were at first used interchange- 
ably; but in time each came to designate a special kind of 
discourse. ‘The sermon was a discourse developing a definite 
theme .. The homily pursued the analytical method, and 
expounded a Bieraph or verse of Scripture. 1886 Hac. 
Cuine Son of Hagar. xvi, The service was soon done, and 
then the parson delivered a homily. 

b. ¢ransf. A serious admonition, exhortation or 
counsel; alecture; a tedious moralizing discourse. 

1600 SHaks. A. FV. Z. tu. ii. 164 O most gentle Iupiter, what 
tedious homilie of Loue haue you wearied your parishioners 
withall. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 1. 252 There are honi- 
lies in nature’s works worth all the wisdom of the schools. 
1838 James Hodder vi, 1 vow and protest you have read 
them a homily as fair as any in the book. 1848 Lytron 
/arold v.i, Edith, after a long homily from the King, re- 
turned to Hilda. 

Hominal (hg'minal), a. [a. F. hominal, f. 1. 
homo, homin-em, man: see -AL.} Of or relating 
to man (in Natural History); human. 

1861 Heime tr. Woguin-Tandon i. vi. 35 Voltaire seems 
to have been the first who looked upon Man as constituting 
a separate kingdom..Most naturalists and ethnologists of 
the present day have adopted this moral, human, or hominal 
kingdom.. Amongst living beings, or in the organic world, 
there are therefore three kingdoms: the vegetable, the 
animal, and the hominal. 1892 Daly News 14 Jan. 5/3 
The most remarkable studies of M. Quatrefages were on 
marine animals and on the human or ‘ hominal’ kingdom. 

+Hominevity. Obs. [f. L. homo, homin-em, 
man, after dezty.] ‘The essential quality of man- 
kind ; that which constitutes man. 

1659 Stancey //ist. Philos. xi. (1701) 448/1 Many I[ndi- 
vidual Men are such by participation of the [daa of Mau, 
(as if we should say Homineity). /6z4. 449/1. 

Hominess: see under Homy a. 

Homing (howmin), v2. sd. [f. Home v.] 

+1. Naut, (with 22) The curving inwards of the 
sides of a vessel above its extreme breadth ; ‘ fall- 
ing’ or ‘tumbling home’. Oés. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy, S. Sea (1847) 220 This race build- 
ing, first came in by overmuch homing in of our shippes. 

o. The action of going home; return home; the 
faculty possessed by animals of returning home from 


a distance. Also aéfrtd. esp. in refcrence to pigeons. 

176s reat, Dom. Pigeors 88 When they come to be 
trained for the homing part. 1875 Live Stock Prat. 16 Apr. 
35/2, 1 have always admired the homing faculty in the 
pigeon, 1886 E.S. Starr in Cenlury Maz, XXXII. 375 
The much discussed question of the homing of the pigeon, 
or, as the French term it, orientation. 1894 A. Morison 
Mean Stree!s 249 At his regular homing-time he appeared. 

Homing, ///.¢c. [f. Hone v, + -1nc 2.) That 
goes home; spec. applied to pigeons that are 
trained to fly home from a distance. 

186z Huxrey Lect. Wrkg. Men 105 ‘The so called ‘homing’ 
birds having enormous flying powers, 1886 Daily Yel, 
7 Sept., Nowadays, the ‘homing pigeon’..is so much better 
understood than of yore... that no other agency than 
electricity would be capable of outstripping him. 

Hominid (hy minid). [ad.mod.L. /ominidt-i, 
a family of mamtnals represented by the single 
genus /Jomo (man), f. L. homo, homtn-em, man: 
see -Ip. Cf. F. ph. Aomtnides.}] A member of the 
Hominid (see above); a man, zoologically con- 
sidercd. 1889 in Cent, Dict. 

+ Hominiform, «. Ods. [f L. homin-em 
man + -rorM.) Of human shape. 

1678 Cupwortut Jutell, Syst. 1. v. 673 Monstrous shapes.. 
mixtly Boviform and Hominiform. 

Hominify (hg'minifsi), 7. [f. as prec. + -Fy.] 
trans. To make a man of; to rcnder human. 

1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie & Soule 1. xii, 91 Damnably 
teaching, that they in God are Deified, and God in them 
Hominified. 1633 T. Apams £2/. 2 Jeter i. 16 Mankind 
had not been redeemed, unless the Word of God had been 
hominified. F, Haus in Nation (N. Y.) If. 380/3 A 
work of the celebrated historian Abulfazl being, thus, homi- 
nified and accorded royal rank. 

Hominine (hg'minain), a. [f L. homin-em 
man + -INE. Cf. a@stnine.] Of or belonging to 
man zoologically ; of the human species. 

1883 American V. 204 If the footprints are really those of 
ahominine species, /6¢¢/, 267 The most distinctively simian, 
and consequently least hominine, characteristic. ’ 

Ho:minise‘ction. rare. [f. L. homin-em 
man + SecTioy.] Human anatomy. 

, 1888 Coves in Auk V. 105 If the author is correct in 
identifying the muscle.. with the myon of that name in 
bominisection. 
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[f L. 2o- 
miin-cmt man + -vor-us devouring + -oUs.] Devour- 
ing or feeding upon human beings. 

1859-63 Woop /tlustr. Nat. Hist. (1876) 224 There are 
man-eaters among the Hyznas, and these hominivorous 
animals are greatly dreaded. 1861 Hutme tr. J/oguiu- 
Vandon i. Ww. i. 237 The Hominivorous fly .. inhabits 
Cayenne. 1868 P. M. Duncan tr. Figuier’s usect World 
ii. 72 Let us.. observe that this hominivorous fly is not, pro- 
perly speaking, a parasite of man. 

Hominy (hp mini). Forms: 7 homini, hom- 
miney, omine, 7-8 homine, 7-9 hom(m)on(e)y, 
8 hommany, -iny, 8- hominy. [Of American 
Indian origin: see the early quots. 

The actual origin seems unsettled. J.H. Trumbull, in 
Noteto Roger Williams's Key tuto Lang. of America (1643), 
Narragansett Club ed., 1866, has ‘dA pputninuéonash,“ parched 
corn”, From afpwxu, apwdon, “he bakes or roasts”, and 
min pl. minneash, “fruit, grain, berry”. In this and other 
compounds of szinneash we discover the origin of the much- 
corrupted modern name fominy’. But see a different sug- 
gestion in 7raus. American Philol. Assoc, 1872.) 

Maize or Indian corn hulled and ground more or 
less coarsely and prepared for food by being boiled 
with water or milk. 

1629 Carr. Smitu Contn. Hist, Virginia (1630) 43 Their 
servants commonly feed upon Milke Homini, which is 
hruized Indian corne pounded, and boiled thicke, and milke 
for the sauce. 1634 Aelat. Ld. Baltimore's Plantat. (1865) 
17 Their ordinary dict is Poane and Omine, both made of 
Corne. 1672 JosstLtyn Wew Lug. Xaritics 101 They beat 
the corn in a mortar and sift the flower out of it: the re- 
mainder they call //omuniney. 1683 Penn Wks, (1782) LV. 
306 Their dict is maize .. sometimes beaten and boiled with 
water, which they call homine. 1699 J. Dickenson Font. 
Trav, 7o Our chief Dyet was Hommoney. 1751 J. BARTRAM 
Observ. Trav. Pennsyltv. etc. 60 Kettles of Indian corn 
soop, or thin homony. 17712 Smotcett //iunph. Cl. 10 June 
Let. i, Our entertainer.. made him own that a plate of 
hominy was the best rice-pudding he had ever eat. 1827 
J. F. Coorrr Prairie 1. ii. 30 The delicious hommony pre- 
pared by his skilful..spouse, 1836 Writtier J/ogg Megone 
1. 326 Or offering up, at eve, to thee, Thy birchen dish of 
hominy. 

b. attrib. and Comb, 

1687 J. Crayton in Phi/, Trans. XI. 159 At all Hours 
of the Night, whenever they awake, they go to the Hominy- 
pot. 1775 Apair d mer. Jud. 407 ‘The second sort is yellow 
and flinty, which they call ‘hommony-corn’, 1875 KnicuT 
Dict. Mech., Llominy-mi/t,a machine in which shelled corn 
is subjected to a grating or beating action which reinoves 
the cuticle and tbe gerin. 

[f. 


Homish (hémif), a. 
ViomE s6.! + -1s1.] 

+1. Belonging to or suited for hone ; domestic. 

1561 Hotiypusn (¢t/e) A most Excellent and Perfecte 
Homish Apothecarye; or Homely Physick Booke. 1577 
Dee Gen. & rare Alem, 10 Nor homish Subject, or wauering 
vassal. .durst..privily muster to Rebellion. ; 

2. Resembling or suggestive of home; homelike. 

1789 Mus. Piozz1 Yourn. /rance 1. 327 The gardens have 
a homeish and Bath-like look. 1838 Prescott in Ticknor 
Life (1864) 114 ‘The complexion of Anna's sentiments looked 
rather homeish. ; ; 

Iience Ho mishness, homish quality. 

1835 New Monthly Mag. XLII. 15 [Pictures] add a 
‘homeishness’ to the rooms. 1889 Sfectator 14 Sept., As 
for the squalor of the streets, they cease in a short time to 
perceive it, or even derive from it a sense of homishness. 

Hommack, var. If[uumock. Hommage, obs, 
f. Homacr. Hommany, -iny, etc., var. Hom- 
xy, Homme, obs. f. [1au. Hommel, obs. f. 
If{umBiy, IIuMMEL. 

{| Homo (héumo). The I.atin word for man. 
a, Irom its use in Latin works on logic, frequently 
employed, in quasi-logical or scholastic language, 
in the sense ‘human being’, b. Zool. The gcnus 
of which Man is the single species, having many 
geographical races and varicties. 

1596 Suaks.1 Aen. JV. i. 104 Homo is a common name 
toall men. 1649 Moderate Intelligencer No, 213. 10 F ijb 
(Stanf.), You have made the word Malignant of that latitude, 
that it almost comprehends all, that is a Aomo, a 1843 
Soutney Comm.-pl. Bk. (1849) 1V. 419 One of these homo's 
had 800 head of game in his larder, 1862 TwackERAY 
Philip Wks. 1887 1. v. 155 But, being 4ozo, and liable to 
err, 1886 Besant Ché/dr. Gibcon wu. itt. 1, 285 A Hono in 
the abstract, male or female. 

Homo-, before a vowel hom-, combining form 
of Gr. duds same ; a formative of many scientific 
ang other terms, often in opposition to hetero-. 
The jne i important of these, with their dcriva- 
tives, Will be found in their alphabetical places ; 
others, of less importance or frequency, follow here. 

The pronunciation of the first syllable, with primary or 
secondary stress, varies; etymologically the o 1s short (0) 
and is so usually pronounced by scholars icf. Horo-); but 
popularly it is often (0°); when stressless it is o (though some 
make it g). ? 

Homacanth (hy-makenp) a. /chth. [Gr. dxavOa 
thorn, spine], having the spines of the dorsal and 
anal fins symmetrical ; opp. to Aeteracanth, THo- 
matomic (hpmatgmik) @., consisting of like 
atoms; opp. to Aeferatomic, Homaxonial (-cek- 
sounial), Homaxonic (-aksgnik) adjs., in A/or- 
phology, having all the axes equal. Homobaric 
(-bee'rtk) a, [Gr. Bapos weight], of uniform wcight. 


Also homeish., 


| Homoblastic (hpmoble'stik) a. Biol. [Gr. BAagrés 


HOMO-. 


germ], arising from cells of the same kind; opp. 
to heleroblastic, Homobranchiate (-bree‘ykict) a. 
Zool. (Gr. Bpayxta gills], having gills of uniform 
structure: applied to decapod crustaceans; opp. 
to heterobranchiate. Womocarpous (-ka-1pas) a. 
Bot. (Gr. kapnos fruit}, applied to composite plants 
in which all the fruits arising from a flower-head 
arealike ; opp. to Aeferocarpous. Homocategoric 
(hg:mo,ketigg rik) a. [see CatEcoric], belonging 
tothe same category. Homochiral (hgmokoie:ral ) 
a. [Gr. xeip hand], of identical form and turned in 
the same direction, as two right or two left hands; 
opp. to heterochiral; hence Homochi-rally adv. 
+ Homochre’sious (erron. -cresious) a. Obs. [Gr. 
xphots use}, relating to the same commodity or 
use; opp. to Aeterochresious. Homochromic 
(-kroumik), -echromous (-krdu-mas) aajs. [Gr. 
xp@pa colour], of the same colon, as the florets 
of most Comfosite; opp. to heterochromous ; see 
also quot. 1876. Homochronous (homg'krdnas) 
a, [Gr. xpdvos time], occtirring at the same time, 
or at corresponding times (cf. I[ErEROCHRONOUS). 
Homodemiece (-de'mik) a, [Gr. 570s people, tribe] 
=homophylic. Homodermatous (-do-imatas’, 
-dermous (-d3‘1mas) aays. Zool, [Gr. d€pya skin}, 
having the skin or integument of uniform structure, 
as certain serpents; opp. to heterodermatous. 
Homode'rmic a, Sol. [as prec.], derived from, 
or relating to derivation from, the samc primary 
blastoderm (endoderm, mesoderm, or ectoderm) 
of the empryo, Homodynamous (hgmodi«- 
namas) a Comp. Anat. [Gr. Sdvayis power, 
force], having the same force or value; applied 
(after Gegeubatir) to parts serially homologous ; 
so Homodynamy (-dinaimi), the condition of 
being homodynamous. Homogangliate (-gz'n- 
glict) a. Zool., having the ganglia of the nervous 
system symmetrically arranged, as in the Artice- 
lata; opp. to heterogangliate. Homoglot (hg- 
mdiglpt) a. [Gr. -yAwrtos -tongued ; cf. polyglo/], 
having the same language. Homohe-dral a. [Gr. 
€5pa seat, base], (properly) having like or corrc- 
sponding faces; but used by Miller as = Hoxo- 
HEDRAL, Homomalous (homg'malas) a. Bot, [Gr. 
épadds even, level], applied to leaves or branches 
(esp. of mosses) which turn in the same direction : 
opp. to deteromalous. Homo-meral, -o‘merous 
ads. [Gr. #épos part], having ltke or corresponding 
parts (Cent, Drct.). Homomettrical a., in the 
same metre; hence Homome'trically a/v. Ho- 
monemeous (-nz‘mzas) a. Lot, [Gr. vjpa thread, 
filament], applied (after Fries) to algze and fungi 
in which the filaments in germination produce 
a homogeneous body; opp. to Aeleronemeous 
(Mayne “xpos. Lex. 1854). Homo-organ £70/. 
= HoMOPLAsT 2. Homopathy (homp‘pafi) [Gr. 
éponadea, f, mafos suffering], sameness of feeling, 
sympathy (cf. HETEROPATHY). Homoperio-dic 
a., agreeing in having the same periods. Homo- 
petalous (-pe‘talas) a. #of., having the petals 
alike; opp. to Aeteropetalous (Mayne 1854). Ho- 
mophyadic (-foiedik) a. Zot. [late Gr. puas, 
pvad- shoot, sucker], producing only one kind of 
stem, as some specics of Lgzzsetunt; opp. to 
heterophyadic. Womophylic (-filik) a. Brol. (cf. 
Gr. épuépvdos of the same race or stock], bclonging 
to the same race; relating to homophyly. Homo- 
phyllous (hpmofi'les) a. Bot. [Gr. pvadov leaf], 
“having leaves or leafletsall alike’ (Mayne 1854) ; 
opp. to helerophyllous, Homophyly (homp*fili) 
[Gr. dpopvaAia], the condition of being of the same 
racc. Homopolar (-pduli1), -polic (-pg'lik) adjs., 
having equal poles, as in the figures called Staz- 
raxonta homopola (1883 Encycl. Brit. XV\. 844 ; 
opp. to helerofolar. Homoproral (-p16e'ral) a. 
Zool, [L. prora prow], having equal or similar 
prore, as a pterocymba in sponges; opp. to /ete- 
roproral, Homorgan Biol. = honto-organ. Ho- 
morga‘nic @. in Lotany, ‘having the saine, or a 
uniform, organization; applied to plants’ Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) ; in Phonetics, produced by the same 
vocal organ. Homoseismal (-sai'zmal) a. and 
sb., Homosei‘smic a, [Gr. ceiopds earthquake], 
proposed substitutes for CosrisMaL, COSEISMIC. 
Homosporous (homp'spores) a. Bot. [Gr. odpos 
seed], producing only one kind of spores ; opp. to 
heterosporous. Homostaural (-st@ral) @. [Gr. 
ataupés cross], having a regular polygon as the 
base of the pyramid; said of a homopolar stau- 
raxonial figtre; opp. to heterostaurval, Homo- 
systemic (-sistemik) a., belonging to the same 
system. Homotatic (-toe'tik) @. Dynamics [Gr. 
tarés vbl. adj. of retverw to stretch ; ras a 
23-2 
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ing, tension}, ‘pertaining to a homogeneous 
stress’ (Cent. Dict.). Homoteleutic (-t/litik) 
a. [cf. HomworeLectic], having the same ending. 
Homothermous (-p5"1mas) a. /io/, [Gr. Ceppos 
hot}, having a uniform temperature, which does 
not vary with that of the surroundings, as warm- 
blooded animals; opp. to heterothermal. Homo- 
thetic (-petik) a. Geom. [Gr. Oerixds, f. riOévac 
to place}, similar and similarly placed; also ex- 
tended to any figures in homology with reference to 
the line at infinity as axis of homvlogy. + Homo- 
timous a. Ofs. [Gr. dpdripos, f. rin honour], 
held inequal honour. Homotonous (homp'tdnas) 
a. [Gr. révos tone}, having the same tone or 
sound ; hence Homo‘tonously adv. ; so Homo'- 
tony, sameness of tone. Homotopio (-tg7pik) a. 
[Gr. rémos place}, relating to the same place or 
part, or corresponding places or parts. 

1880 Giintner Fishes 41 If in the depressed position the 
spines cover one another completely, their points lying in 
the same line, the fish is called *homacanth. 1883 P. Gepnes 
in Encycl. Brit. XV1. 845 1 Questions of symmetry, for 
which Haeckel’s nomenclature of */omaxronial, homopolic, 
ctc. is distinctly preferable. 1885 E.R, Lankerster /bid/. 
XIX. 849 2 A spherical (*homaxonic). perforated shell of 
membranous consistence. @ 1889 .V, Y. f/eratd? Worcester 
Suppl.), A *homobaric cargo. 1888 *Homoblastic [see 
heteroblastic s.v. Hetero-}. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex. s.v. 
flomobranchiatus, Crustacea, cluding such as have gills 
pytainidal and composed of layers piled one upon another: 
*homobranchiate. /éid., //omocarpus, .. “homocarpous. 
1866 7 reas. Bot., Homocarpous, having all the fruits of a 
fiower-head exactly alike. 1883 P.Geoves in Emcycl. Brit. 
XVI. 845 1 Whether two organisms .. are of the same cate- 
gory of individuality — are *homocategoric. 1879 *Ifomo- 
chiral (see Aeterochirals.v. Herero-]. 1889 Sir W. THomson 
ath. & Phys. Papers (1890) II]. 410 note, Two men of 
exactly equal and similar external figures would be. .*homo- 
chirally similarifeach holds out his right hand, or each his left. 
1893 —in Academy (1894) 1 Sept. 150: 2’ woequaland similar 
right-hands are homochirally similar, 1612 SturxTEVANT 
Metallica (1854) 70 *Homocresious inuentions are such 
which produce. .emporeuticall workes for the same use. So 
a horse-milne,a water-milne, a wind-milne are Homocresious, 
because they all grinde flower. 1876 tr. Haeckels /1ist. 
Creat.1, xi. 263 Darwin's *homochromic selection of animals, 
or the so-called ‘sympathetic selection of colours’. 1842 
Brannr Diet, Sct. ctc., “Homochromous, 1850 Hooker & 
Arnott Brit. Flora (ed. 6) 199 Tanacetun. Heads disc id, 
homochromous. 1876 tr. Haeckels Hist. Creat. 1. 217 The 
law of contemporaneous or *homochronous transmission, 
which Darwin calls the law of ‘transmission in correspond- 
ing periods of life’, 1883 P. Gepnes in Ancyel. Brit. XVI. 
845A The parts and units thus recognized by ontogenetic 
research, respectively or successively homodermic, homo- 
systemic, and *homodemic, may .. be termed .. cither 
‘specially homologous ', ‘homogenous’, ‘homophylic’, or 
“homogenetic’ in the language of phylogenetic theory. 
1854 Mayne A-xfos. Lex.,*Homodermatous. 1883 *I]omo- 
dermic [see Aomtodentuc). 1886 Vixes in Excycl, Brit. XX. 
421/1 This correspondence, which is of high. importance in 
determining homologies, may be termed honiodermic. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex.,*Homodermons, .. applied to those snakes 
which have the scales equal in size over the body. 1878 
BELL Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 415 They appear to be 
*homodynamous organs, which gradually get to vary greatly 
in form in correlation with their great vanety of function. 
Jbid. 446 Nerves .. homodynamous with the spinal nerves. 
Léid. 64 * Homodynamy..subsists between parts of the body 
which are affected by a general morphological pha nomenon 
serially expressed in the organism. 1835-6 Voop Cyc. Ana?. 
I. 2495/2 This *homo-gangliate disposition of the nervous 
system, 1841-71 TV. R. Jones Anim. Aingd, (ed. 4) 291 
The jointed legs developed in more highly organized forms 
of homogangliate heings. 1859 Life d:. Henderson ¥23 The 
inhahitants of Scania and those of Zealand may have been 
“homoglot. 1877 W. A. Miter Elen, Chem, (ed. 6) 1. § 82. 
143 */omohedral or Holokedral forms, are those which .. 
possess the hizhest degree of symmetry of which the system 
admits. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., [fomomadius,. .*homo- 
mallous. 1864 Wersster, Homomalous. 1881 Wrst in 
Frul, Bot. X. No. 220.115 In Tisnmuia austriaca .. they 
{the leaves] seem to have a homomallous tendency. 1854 
Mayne E-xfos. Lex., Homomeris, .. those in which the 
rings of the body are like each other: *homomerous. 1877 
C. B. Cayiey (¢r//e) The Iliad of Homer, *Homometrically 
translated, 1883 P. Geppes in Enmeycl. Brit. XVI. 842/2 
The idorgan..is..defined as a morphological unit consisting 
of two or more plastids, which does not possess the positive 
character of the person or stock. These are distinguished 
into komoflasts or *homo-organs and alloplasts or alloc- 
organs, 1678 Cupwortu J/utell, Syst.1.v. 826 That Svura- 
Gea, or ‘Onoradera, That Sympathy, or * Homopathy, which 
is in all Animals..It being One and the Same thing in 
them, which Perceives Pain, in the most distant Extremities 
of the Body..and which moves one Part to succour and re- 
lieve another labouring under it. 1893 ForsytH 7h, Func- 
tions § 116. 224 Two functions which are douhly-periodic 
in the same period [.Vofe. Such functions will he called 
*homoperiodicl. /éid. 226 Homoperiodic functions of 
the same class are equivalent to one another if they 
have the same infinities. 1889 Bexxetr & Mugray 
Cryptog. Bot, 113 The classification of the species into two 
distinct groups of ‘*homophyadic’ and ‘heterophyadic’ is 
not a natural one, 1883 *Homophylic [see hosmodemtic}. 
1883 P. Geppes in Excycl. Brit. XVI. 845/1 Haeckel pro- 
posed to term *ho:nophyly the truly phylogenetic homology 
in opposition to Asmomorfhy, to which genealogic hasis is 
wanting, 1883 *Homopolic[see Aomaronial). 1887 * Homo- 
proral (see Aeteroprorat s.v. HETERO-). 1854 Mayxe E-xfos. 
Lex., Homorganus, .. *homorganic: homorganous. 1864 
Max Murer Se. Lang. Ser. u. iii. (1868) 148 The hard 
aspirates are the hard letters, 4, ¢, 2, together with the 
corresponding winds or homorganic winds. 1880 Sayce 
Introd. Sc. Lang. 1. 289 Wherever homorganic sounds are 
produced, the vocal organs pass at once from the position 
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required for the first to that required for the second. 1887 
Gorser Morphol, Plants 228 The heterosporous [family ]}.. 
Salvineaceae comes very near to the *homosporous Ferns 
1883 “ Homosystemic [see homodemic). 1821 Blackw. Mag. 
X. 384 They are merely *homoteleutic, and ,do not rhyme 
any more than correct with direct. 1881 I. C. Rosse 
Cruise Corwin 12 Such *homothermous animals as whales, 
seals, walrus [etc]. 1880 G. S. Canr Synops. Math. 
Index, *Homothetic conics. 1892 Routu Ana/yt. Staties 11, 
§ 182 A shell bounded by two similar and similarly situated 
surfaces has heen called a Aosnothetic shell by Chasles(1837). 
‘This is a convenient term when the surfaces are either not 
concentric or not ellipsoids, 1658 J. Kopinson Anudoxa v. 
36 We speak of *Homotimous persons, level in the same 
degree of honour. 1775 Asu, *//omofonous. 1785 Cowrir 
in Life & Wks. (1835-7) 11. 195 To discover femoldpoml 
words in a language abounding with them like ours, isa task 
that would puzzle no nian competently acquainted with it. 
1855 Bacenort Let. Stud. (1895 1. 141 Closing every couplet 
with sounds homotonous. 1822-34 *Homotonously [see 
heterotonously s.v. Hetero}. 1763 Lancnorne “L//us. 
f°riendsh. (L.), Thomson has often falien into the *homotony 
of the couplet. 1876 tr. Haeckels Hist. Creat. 1.217 The 
laws of homotopic transmission. .which might be called the 
law of transmission in corresponding parts of the body. 
b. In Chemistry, denoting a compound homo- 
logous with that whose name follows ‘sce ]lomo- 
LoGOUS 3, as in homalropine, homocuminic, homo- 
lactic, homosalycilic acids, homocinchonine, homo- 
fiuoresceine, homopyrocatechin, homoquinine. 
1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem, 111. 163 Homocuminic Acid, 
an acid homolugous with cuminic acid. /érd., Homolactic 
sicit,..mame ., given by Cloez to an acid, isomeric if not 
identical, with glycollic acid. 1880 }47. A. MWitler's Chem. 
(ed. 6 11.1. 684 Creosolur Homocatechol Monomethylin. 188: 
A thenzum 15 Jan. 99/3 Homo-fluoresceine, a new Colouring 
Matter from Gare and its Derivatives, /4id. 24 Dec. 856/3 
The authors have extracted frum the bark of the China 
Cupra an alkaloid closely resembling quinine in its general 
properties. They have named it homoquinine, 
[ad. 


Homocentric (hpmose-ntrik), a. and sé. 
mod.L. homocentric-us (1535 Fracastoro //omo- 
centricorum, f. Gr. épo- Homo- + xevzpix-cs CEN- 
Tric ; cf. F. Aomocentrigue (1690 Fureticre), ho- 
mocentricalement a 1553 Rabelais).] 


fide a, Ilaving the same centre, concentric. 

1696 in Pnituips ed. 5), 1834 Nat. Philos. fist. Astron. 
vi. 342 (U. K. 5S.) A circle homocentric with the ecliptic. 

+B. sd. In old Astronomy.) A sphere or circle 
concentric with another or with the earth: opp. 
to kecentuic B. 1. Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Aled, u. ii. in. (1651) 251 Maginus 
makes eleven Heavens..Fracastorius 72 Homocentricks. 

So tHomocentre = L.; + Homoce'‘ntrical a. 
=aA.; hence Homoce:ntrically adv. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies u. i. 124 The Luminaries..{are] 
far from being Homocentrical, as possible the Infancy of the 
World, with Fracastoriuy since might imagine. 1690 Ley- 
Bours Curs. Math. 735, | call that Circle an Homocentre, 
which has the same Centre that the Earth has. a 1693 
Urgenarr Radelais mn. xxii. 178 Homocentrically poysed. 

Homocerce (hg'moasizk), 56. and a. /chihyol. 
Also -cerque. [f. Homo-+Gr. xépx-os tail.] a. 
sb. A homocereal fish. b. ad7. = next. 

1876 Pace Adz. Text-bk. Geol. xvii. 308 The homocerque 
or equally-lobed, and the undivided tails become the .. 
normal forms. 

Homocercal (hpmes3-1kal), a. Ichthyol. [f. 
as prec. + -AL.] Having the lobes of the tail 
equal; having a symmetrical tail. Also said of 
the tail. Opp. to Aeterocerca/. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 191 1 In and above that [oolitic] 
system Homocercal formsappear. 1849 Murcuison Siluria 
xiii, 342 All other species now living .. have homocercal 
tails. 1880 Nature XXI. 430 The diphycercal tail is a 
more primitive..form than the heterocercal, of which the 
modern homocercal is a further specialisation. a 

So Ho-mocercy -s31si), homocerca] condition. 

1881 in WorcesTER Suppl. 

Homock, obs. var. Hummocr. 

Homodont (hp'modgnt), a. and sé. Zool. [mod. 
f. Hostio- + Gr. d80vs, d50v7- tooth.] 

a. adj. Having teeth all of the same kind. 
Also said of theteeth. Opp. toheterodont. b. sb. 
A homodont animal. 

1877 Turner in Excyed, Brit, VII. 232'1 A few mammals, 
as the toothed whales, have the teeth uniform in size, shupe, 
and structure, and are named Homodont. 1888 RotLestos 
& Jackson Ain, Life 363 In homodont dentitions .. the 
number (of teeth] is often great, e. g. 100 in Priode i. 

+ Homodox (hp'modgks), a. Obs. A Gr. 
épu680f-os of the same opinion, f. dn0- Hosio- + 
defa opinion: cf. HETERopox.} Of the same 
opinion, So + Homodo-xian a. = prec.; 5d. a 
person of the same opinion. ; 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Honodox, that, is of the same 
opinion with another, 17236 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 

‘o Rdr. 14 The Homodox Idolatry of the Cacodox Arians 
and Socinians. /did. 244 The Orthodox .. Territories and 
Hereditaments of Homodox Antiquity. /ézd. 11.238 Homo- 
doxian Witnesses to the Arian Law. 

Homodromous ‘homg:drémas), a. [f. mod.L. 
homodrom-us, f. Gr. éo- Homo- + -épopos running 
+-ous. In mod.F. Aomodrome.J Running in 
the same direction: opp. to Aecferodromous. +a. 
Mech. Applied to levers of the second and third 
orders, in which the power and the weight move 
in the same direction. b. So/. Turning in the same 


HOMCOMERAL. 


direction, as two generating spirals of a phyllotaxis 
(e.g. on the main stem and on a branch). 

1710 J. Harms Lex. Techn. U1. sv. Homodromus, Of 
this Homodrom{oJus kind of Leavers, are the Rudders and 
Oars of Ships and Boats. 1870 [see HETERODROMOUD}. 1878 
Masters //enfrey's Bot. 273 An inflorescence homodromous 
with the principal axis. , 

So Homo'dromal, Ho'modrome aq/s. = prec. b.; 
Homo'dromy, homodromous condition. 

1849 J. H. Witson tr. Jussieu’s Elem. Bot. 192 This 
series of axes is cither homodrome or heterodrome. 1866 
Vreas. Bot., Homodromal, having all the spires turned the 
same way. 1875 Bennetr & Dyer Sachs’ Hot.171 Two 
spirals are constructed. the two are homodromal, running 
in the same direction round the stem. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. \ed. 6 415/2 Homodromy. 

Homeo-, combining form of Gr. éumos of the 
same kind, like, similar (also occasionally written 
homoio-, and, in fully anglicized words, esp. in 
U.S., homeo-) ; occurring in various terms, chiefly 
scientific or technical, sometimes in opposition to 
helero-. The more important of these, see in their 
alphabetical places. 

The etymological pronunciation would be hpmf’o-, as in 
hgmoi‘o-; but usage favours hg'ni,o-, or in popular use 
hé~'mé,o; the last esp. in Aomaocpathy and its family (the 
only really popular members of the group). ; ; 

Homeoarchy (bymio,aiki) [Gr. dpxy begin- 
ning], similarity of the beginnings of two words 
occurring near each other, as a cause of mistakes 
in copying (distinguished from homaolel. Ho- 
moocephalio (hpmio-, hg:méosifo'lik) a. [Gr. 
Kegadn head}, pertaining to skulls of similar form 
and structure. Homeocry‘stalline a. (sce quot.). 
Home@'odont a. (sce quot.). Homogeneous 
(hp:miodzinias a. [after homogeneous], of a 
similar kind. Homeogenesis (hg:mio,dzenisis’ 
iol, (Gr. yéveos generation}, degree of relation- 
ship or similarity of the races from which indi- 
viduals are descended. Homeophony (hp:miip"- 
foni) [Gr. pawn voice, sound], similarity of sound. 
Hommosemant (-:i*mént) [Gr. onpavrds adj., f. 
onuaive to signify], a word of similar meaning. 
Homeotel \hymi‘ctel [Gr. réAos end], the similar 
ending of two words or clauses near each other, as 
a cause of a mistake in copying = Hlos@oTELEUTON 
2. Homeeothermal (-f5:umal) a. A’to/, (Gr. beppes 
hot] = HomotHeRMovs ; opp. to Aelerotherma/. 
Homeeotopy (hymzjp'topi) (Gr. éa0s place]. simi- 
larity of words or parts of words, as a cause of 
mistakes in copying, Homeeozoic (hy mso,200ik) a. 
[Gr. (am life], containing similar forms of life. 

1883 A. Watts in £.xfositor Jan. 68 This is another term 
which I have ventured to coin ., homeotel .. is a confusion 
of the word or letter with which, upon turning from copy to 
transcript, the copyist actually hroke off; *homccoarchy 
is a mistaking of the one which, upon thus hreaking off, he 
accidentally observed to follow next. 1866 J. A. Meics O4s. 
Cranial Forms Amer. Aborig. 18 In the *homoiocephalic 
comparison of the old and new worlds, these Arickaree skulls 
may be fairly regarded as the American representatives 
of the Swedish crania. 1888 Trani. Brit. Petrogr. Gloss. 
434 *Homaocrystalline, aterm applied by some authors to 
a granitic structure when the minerals are developed in 
equal proportions, 1888 Amer. Naturalist 834 He [Ruti- 
meyer] divides the molar teeth of Mammalia into three 
categories, the simply conic ‘* Homozodont’; the vertically: 
plicate ‘ Elasmodont’; and the cross-crested hy junction of 
four tubercles, the ‘Zygodont’. 1890 J. Martineau Seat 
Author, Relig. w. ii. 344 The imitation being not homo- 
geneous but *homcaogeneous with the orginal. 1 
Reader No. 94. 477/1 The lowest degree of human hy- 
hridity, in which the “homozogenesis is so feeble as to render 
the fecundity of the first crossing uncertain. 1827 Hare 
Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 105 In such expressions as my father 
and myself ..we are misled hy *homceophony. 1873 F. 
Hatt A/od. Eng. 172 What we have long and loosely’ called 
synonyms, Vote, The exact technicality is *Aomaosemants. 
1883 A. Watts in £xfosttor Jan. 67-8 There is a most un- 
mistakeable mental effect of *homacotel which operates. .in 
leading the copyist..to think that he has reached a certain 
word when he has only reached another that resembles it. 
1870 RoLieston .4 nim. Life Introd. 49 The warm-blooded- 
ness or *homoeothermal character of Birds, 1883 A. Warts 
in Expositor Jan. 67 *Homaotopy .. the way in which two 
like places in the copy may .. affect the copyist .. whether 
they are like words, like terminations, like prefixes {etc.]. 
/bid. 68 It very frequently happens that in printing Aoma- 
otepy occasions a double instead of an omission. 1852 E. 
Foxzes in Trans. Brit. Assoc. 73 On a New Map of the 
Geological Distrhution of Marine Life, and on the * Homoio- 
zoic Belts. 1866 Branpe & Cox Dict. Sci. etc., Homao- 
zotc Belts. | oe b 

Homeeoid (hemsjoid). Avath. [f. Gr. dpot-os 
like + -o1p.] A shell bounded by two surfaces 
similar and similarly situated with regard to each 
other, a homothetic shell ; sometimes restricted to 
such a shell bounded by concentric ellipsoids. 
Hence Homeeoi‘dal a., belonging to a homeoid. 

1883 THomson & Tait Nat. Phil. (new ed.) I. 11. § 404 g. 42 
In every case the thickness of the homoeoid is directly pro- 
portional to the perpendicular from the centre to the tangent 
plane at any point. /6fd., The one point which is situated 
similarly relative to the two similar surfaces of a homoeoid 
is called the homoeoidal centre, 

Homeceomeral (hpmipméral), a. Pros. [f. 
Homeo- + Gr. pép-os part + -aL.} Consisting of 
(metrically) similar parts. 


HOMCGOMERIAN. 


Homoomerian (hpmiome'riin). [f. L. ho- 
maomeria, Gr. dpoopépea Hom@omERY +-ay.] 
A holder of the theory of homceomery. Hence 


Homeome’rianism. 

1847 Lewes /Vist. Philos. (1867) 1. 10x Atomism is homeo- 
menianism stripped of qualities. It is therefore the system 
of Anaxagoras greatly improved. 

Homcomeric \hymiomerrik), a. [f Hosrcéo- 
+Gr. pépos + -10.] a. Relating to homceomery ; 
of the nature of homceomeries. b. Consisting of 
similar parts, homogencous. 

1836 tn Smart. 1865 Grore Plato I. i. 53 The Homeo- 
meric particles congregated together, each to its like. 1884 
Penn. Sch. Frnt. XXXII. 267 This homeeomeric work, so 
deep and so broad in its results. 

So Homm@ome ical a. = prec. a. 

1706 Puitwies (ed. Kersey), Homocomerical Principles, 
certain Principles which, according to Anaxagoras, are in 
all mix’d Bodies. So that when they become Parts of the 
Body of a living Creature, they there make such Masses 
and Comhinations as are agreeable to their Nature. 

+ Homceomerrious, a. Obs. rare. In 7 erron. 
homio-. = Hom@omeERovs 2. 

1656 Stantey Hist. Philos, vi. (1701) 255/1 From these are 
thus denominated, Homiomerious mixt Bodies, as Metals, 
Gold, Brass, Silver, Stone and the like, 
Homoomerous (hymiip'méras), a. [f. Gr. 
opows like + pépos part+-ous.} laving or con- 
sisting of similar parts. 

1. ot. Applied to lichcns in which the gonidia 
and hyphz are distributed uniformly through the 
thallus: opp. to heteromerous. 

1875 Bexnetr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 265. 188z Vines 
Sachs’ Bot. 320 The disposition of the gonidia and hyphx 
in a thallus may he such that these two structures appear 
ahout equally mingled. .and the thallus is in this case called 
homotomerous. 

= HoMa@oMeERICc a. 

1892 Athenzum 30 July 154/2 In the chapter on Anaxa- 
goras Mr. Burnet .. understands the ‘everything in every- 
thing * to refer to the opposite qualities hot and cold, and so 
forth, not to the ‘homa:omerous’ seeds of things. 

Homoomery (hgmi\g-méri). Also homoio-, 
and in L, form homceomeria. [ad. L. homeao- 
meria (Lucretius), ad. Gr. dpotopépeta, n. of quality 
f. 6potopepys consisting of like parts, f. dpoos like 
+ pépos part.) a. The theory (propounded by 
Anaxagoras) that the ultimate particles of matter 
are homogeneous or ofthe same kind. b. p/. The 
ultimate particles of matter, regarded, according 
to this theory, as homogeneous. 

1660 Stantey //ist. Philos. 1x. (1701) 403/1 They who 
assert Homoiomeria’s, and bulks, and leasts, and indi- 
visibles, to be elements, conceive their substance eternal, 
1678 Cuowortn /utell. Syst. |. v. § 20. 380 Anaxagoras .. 
supposed Two Substantial Self-existent Principles of the 
Universe, one an Infinite Mind or God, the other an Infinite 
Homoiomery of Matter, or Infinite Atoms. /did. v. 741 
[see ATomoLocy]. 1766G.Casninc Ante-Lucretins wi. 266 
Of Anaxagoras why the scheme reject, And flaws in 
Homaromery detect? 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 5x Particles 
of the saine sort he [Anaxagoras] called Homocomeries : the 
aggregates of which formed bodies of like parts. 

Homoomorphous (hpmzomp fos), a. [f. 
Homcmo- + Gr. poppy shape+-ous. Cf. F. homéo- 
morphe.| Of similar form or structure: sfec. a. 
Cryst. Waving similar crystalline forms: said esp. 
of substances differing in chemical composition or 
atomic proportions. b. 7th. (Sec quot. 1854.) 

1832 JounsTon in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 429 The differences 
under discussion have given rise in Germany to another 
term, homotomorphous ..\t groups together crystalline forms 
differing widelyin their angles, provided they belong to the 
same system of crystallization. 1854 Mayne E-xfos. Lex., 
Homeomorphus, .. homeomorphous. Applied to tumours 
containing those elements which are found in a normal 
state of the organism. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. II). 
431 Many substances commonly regarded as isomorphous 
are in reality only homa:omorphous, inasmuch as their 
atomic volumes differ considerably. 

So Home@omorph (hy méomgif), ‘a substance 
exhibiting homozomorphism’ (Cent. Dict.) ; Ho- 
meomorphism, homcomorphous constitution. 

1854 Dana in Amer. ruil, Sc. XVIII. 35 (title) On the 
Homeomorphism of the Mineral Species of the Trimetric 
System, a8 72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 432 An interest- 
ing example of homaomorphism is afforded by nitrate of 
potassium, which is dimorphous, having a rhombohedral 
form similar to that of calcspar, and a trimetric fori like 
that of arragonite. 

Homoopath (hgm-, hdwmzopep). Also 
homeo-. [Mod. (= Ger. homdéopath 1824, F. 
homéopathe, 1827 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Homao- 
PATHY. Cf. ALLopATH.] One who practises or 


advocates homceopathy. 

1830 Edin. Rev. L. 513 Over a great part of the continent.. 
the dispensers of health and loggevity are now known as 
Homiéopaths or Allopaths. 1861 Bumsteap Ver. Dis. 
(1879) 817 According to the homeopaths, gold is of great 
value in many tertiary lesions, 1883 Vation (N. Y.) 
XXXVI. 540 The case needed surgical care, which the 
allopath could give, and the homoeopath could not. 

Homeopathic (hem-, hdumzopzpik), a. (sb.). 
[£ Homaoparny + -1c. Cf. F. homéopathique 
(1827) and Ger. homéopathisch (1824).) 

. Belonging to or of the nature of homceopathy ; 
practising or advocating homceopathy. 
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[1824 HAHNEMANN Orgauou der Hetlkunsé (ed. 3) 1 
Diesen homéopathischen Heilweg lehrte bisher niemand.] 
1830 £din. Rev. L. 513 First stands the homéopathic..then 
the allopathic or heteropathic [method]. a1845 Hoop 7o 
Hahnemann jii, Thanks to that soothing homcopathic 
balm. 1876 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Léfe (1879) II. viti. 467, 
I am resolutely homeopathic. 

2. fig. Very small or minute, like the doses usually 
given in homeeopathy. (Often Auzmorous.) 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xl, Mr. Claypole taking cold 
beef from the dish, and porter froin the pot, and administer- 
ing homeopathic doses of both to Charlotte. 1841 MoTLey 
Corr, (1889) I. iv. 70 Prussia is a mild despotism to be sure. 
*Tis the homeopathic tyranny—small doses, constantly 
administered, and strict diet and regimen. 1876 C, M. 
Davies Unorth. Lond. 307 The chapel wus homeeopathic 
in its dimensions. 

B. sb. A homeeopathic drug or mcdicine. 

1854 W. Irvine in Life & Letf. (1864) IV. 179 You ask me 

whether the homeeopathics still keep me quite well. 


Homeopa'thically, a/v. [f prec. +-aL+ 
-LY2,] In ahomceopathic manner ; in accordance 
with homeeopathy. Also jig. 

1837 T. Hook Jack Brag xx, The application of a remedy 
homaeopathically. 1842-1865 [see ALLOPATHICALLY]. 1855 
Lo. Houcuton in Life (1891) I, xi. 505 The Burns anni- 
versary acted on me homceopathically ; I went to it with a 
bad headache, and have none this morning. 

Homeceopathicity (-isiti’. [f as prec. + -1TY.] 
Homeopathic quality or character. 

1842 F. Brack //omaop, i. 2 Ordinary practice owes much 
of its success to the homczopathicity of the means. 1887 
llomeop. World 1 Nov. 495 The hoimeopathicity of the cure 
of the cbild. , 

Homeo:pathism. rare. = Nomcmoratny. 

1834 MotLry Corr. (1889) I. 36 He spoke of Cooper, 
Irving... steamboats, homoeopathism, himself, elocution, with 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses. , ; 

Homeopathist (ligm-, howmzppapist). [f. 
Homa@oratHy + -Ist.] = HoMeopatu. 

1830 Ladin. Rev. L. 507 Shakspeare, who was so many 
things without suspecting it, was, among the rest, a Homdo- 
pathist. 1881 Serrduer’s Mag. XX11. 305 The allopathist 
calls the homeopathist a ‘quack’, and the latter regards the 
former as a ‘ butcher’. ? f 

Homeopathy (hym-, hémiigpapi). Also 
homeo-, and formerly erron. homédo-. [Mod. 
(first used in Ger. (Aomdopathie) by Hahnemann), 
f. Spots like + -wa@ea, f. maOos suffering. (Gr. 
dpoomaGeca meant ‘sympathy, (also) likeness of 
affection or condition, homogeneousness’). Cf. 
IV. homéopathie (1827 in H.-D.) and ALLopatuy.] 

A system of medical practice founded by Hahne- 
mann of Leipsic about 1796, according to 
which discascs are treated by the administration 
(usually in very small doses) of drugs which would 
produce in a healthy person symptoms closely 


tescmbling those of the disease treated. 

The fundamental doctrine of homaopathy is expressed in 
the Latin adage ‘Similia similibus curantur’, ‘Jtkes are 
cured by likes’. 

1826 Lancet 14 Oct. 55 A new medical doctrine .. had 
sprung up in the German universities. .It originated with a 
Dr. Hahnemann, a physician of Leipzig, about 30 years 
ago, and is called Homocpathia. 1830 Zain. Rev. L. 505 
llowdopathie, which for the last twenty years, has caused 
no little sensation among our ‘Teutonic neighbours, though 
its very name has as yet scarcely penetrated into our insular 
regions. 1838 Penny Cyct. X11. 277/2 Homaopathy. 1847 
Craic, Homeopathy. 1849 Lewis /uff. Author. Matt. 
Opin. iii. § 12. 51 Mesmerism, homeopathy, and phrenology, 
have now been before the world a sufficient time to be fairly 
and fully examined by competent judges. 

Homeoplastic (bpmiople'stik), a. Path. [f. 
Gr. dpotos like + mAaorixés PLastic.] Said of a 
tumour or growth similar in structure to the tissuc 


in which it occtirs: opp. to heteroplastic. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gew. Pathol. 363 Transformation of .. 
homceoplastic into heteroplastic formations, so-called De- 
generation. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 95 Lohstein 
.-naming those tumours bomeeoplastic which were similar 
in structure to the natural constituents of the body. 

|| Homeoptoton (homijpptdtgn). Also ho- 
moio-. {Late L., a. Gr. dpotdmrwrov (sc. pnya', 
f. Spoto-s like + wrwrds, vbl. adj. of wirrev to fall, 
decline (cf. mr@o:s fall, inflexion, case).] <A 
rhetorical figure consisting in the use of a series of 
words in the same case or with the same inflexion. 

1678 in Pritiies (ed. 4). 17zr in Bairey. 1883 H. P. 
Sautu Gloss. Terms etc. 253. 

|| Hom@oteleuton (homio,tiliztyn). Also 
homoio-. [Late L., a. Gr. dpotorédevroy (sc. 
Pipa), f. Spoto-s like + reAevty end, ending.]} 

1. A rhetorical figure consisting in the use of a 
series of words with the same or similar endings. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Sceretary u. (1625) 86 Omoioteliton .. 
when words and sentences in one sort doe finish together, 
as thus; Weeping, wailing, and her hands wringing, she 
moved all..to pittie. 1678 in Pritiirs, 1721 in BalLey. 

2. The occurrence of similar endings in two 
neighbouring words, clauses, or lines of writing, 
as a source of error in copying. 

_ 1861 Scrivener Crit, NV. 7. (1883) 9 Or a genuine clause 
is lost by means of what is technically called Homeote- 
leuton .. when the clause ends in the same word as closed 
the ecoecing sentence, and the transcriher’s eye has 
wandered from the one to the other, to the entire omission 
of the whole passage lying between them. 1896 Ang. //ist. 


HOMOGENEITY. 


Rev. Apr. 952 It [a clause] fell out .. owing to one of the 
commonest causes of such omissions in manuscripts, a 
homoioteleuton. 

So t Home oteleft (for -¢e/ei/), a word having 
a similar ending to another (o4s.). Home:ote- 
leu‘tic a., a. having similar endings ; b. resulting, 
as an error, from homceoteleuton. 

1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks. (1834) 211 Would wish pres- 
bytery were of as empty a sound, as its homezoteleft Blitery. 
1880 Mutrneap Ulgian xxiv. § 24 note, Most eds. .. agree 
that the zox..should be deleted. Hu. retains it by assum- 
ing a homcoteleutic omission, 1890 Athena 2 Aug. 161/3 
A half-mythical rhyming history of the Norman dukes, 
written in homaoteleutic lines. 

Homogamons (homg'gimas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
épo- HoMo-+-yaypos married, yap-os marriage + 
-ous.] a. Having all the florets (of a spikelet or 
capitulum) bermaphrodite, or all of the same sex: 
said of certain grasses and composites: opp. to 
IIETEROGAMOUS I b,c. b. Applied to flowers in 
which the stamens and pistils ripen together. 

a. 184z in Branpe Dict. Sci. etc. 1850 Hooxer & 
Arnott Srit. Flora ied. 6) 229 Heads homogamous (all the 
florets perfect and fertile). 1872 Oviver Lean. Bod. uu. 196 
If all the florets of a flower-head .. be perfect, the flower- 
heads are homogamous (Dandelion). 

b. 1854 Mayne EL.zfos. Lex., Homogamius, fHomo- 
ganus,..applied hy Sprengel (//omogamia) to the case in 
which the male and female organs of a plant arrive together 
at maturity: homogamious: homogamous. 188: MULLER 
in Nature XXIII. 337 The hermaphrodite flowers are 
homogamous and short-styled, like Syringa vulgaris. _ 

So Homo‘gamy, homogamous condition ; fertili- 
zation of a flower by its own pollen or by that of 
another flower on the same plant (cf. b above). 

1874 R. Brown A/an. Bot. 432 Sprengel’s term Homovanty 
. has a prior claim over Bennett’s Syxaciry. 

Homogen (hg'médzen). [f. Homo-+-cEn.] 

tl. ot. (Sce quot.) Ods. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Hontogens, a name given by Lindley to 
a division of Exogens characterised by the wood being 
arranged in the form of wedges, and not in concentric circles. 

2. Biol. A part or organ homogenetic with 
another: see HOMOGENETIC I. 

1870 Ray LankesTER in Aun. Nat. Hist, VI. 43 The 
heemo¢hyle or blood-lymph system of Vertebrates has no 
hoimogen, or hut a very rudimentary one, in the other groups 
ofanimals. 1875 Contemp. Rev. XXV'1. 946. 

b. A raec of organized beings descended from a 
common ancestor. 

1888 /'of. Sct. Afonthly Dec. 179 We can consider the 
different men as forming a relative homogen—a species, as 
M. de Quatrefages contends. 

Homogene (hp'médzin), a. and sb. Now rare 
or Obs. ad. Gr. dpoyerns, dpoyeve-, of the same 
kind, f. dzo- Hosto- + yévos, yeve(o)- kind. Cf. 
F. homogene.| A. adj. =HoMoGENEOvS, 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ii, 102 Homogene to 
the bread and to the wine. 1610, 1709 [see HETEROGENE]. 
1794 SULLIVAN View Nat. II.95 An uniform and homogene 
liquor. 

B. sb. That which is homogeneous. 

1725 Swirt Let. to Sheridan 25 Jan., I affirm..that cold 
and rain congregate homogenes; for they gather together 

ou and your crew, at whist, punch, and claret. 1874 Geo. 

ttiot Coll Breakf. P.in Jubal etc. 227 Making their abso- 
Iate and homogene A loaded relative. 


Homogeneal (hemo,dzi'nial), a. and sb. Now 
vare. Also 7-8 erron, -ial(l. [f. Scholastic L. 
homogene-us (f. Gr. époyeve-: see prec.) +-AL.] 

A. adj. = HOMOGENEOUS. 

flomogencal Surds : see quot. 1706 ; now called dike surds. 

1603 Sir C. Hevoon Fund. Astro/. vi. 163 That which was 
conceived .. liueth after the same manner, an Homogeneall 
kinde of life .. annexed vnto her [the mother], as a part of 
her selfe. 1625 N. Carrenter Geog. Ded. 1. ii. (1635) 40 The 
water ts an vniforme and homogeneall body. 1662 GURNALL 
Chr. in Arm, verse 17. u. xxiv. § 5 (1669) 318/2 Truth is 
one; itis Homogenial. 1706 Puivwirs (ed. Kersey), //oto- 
gencal Surds, such as have one coinmon Radical Sign. 1805 
[see HEVEROGENEAL]. 1877 W. Bruce Commun. Kev. 313 Good- 
ness and truth are hoinogeneal and congenial to each other. 

B. sd. A homogeneous substance or person. 

1651 [see Heteroceneat B.]. 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 
429 There may be Communication between Homogeneals. 

Hence Homoge‘nealness, homogeneity. 

175§ in JouNson. 

+ Homoge‘nean, a. Olds. =HomoceEnrovs. 

a@ 1601 [see HETEROGENEAN], 

Homoge-neate, v. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE3.]  frans. To make homogeneous, to unite 
into one body of uniform composition. 

a@ 1648 Dicsy Closet Ofen. (1677) 130 Care .. that the rise 
or harley be well hqmogeneated with the Milk. 1652 
Urounart Fewel Wks. (1834) 283 Homogeneated by naturali- 
zation. 1848 G. Cuarmers Allan Ramsay's tks. Il. 
App.vit. 313 Nor was society, inany part. .so homogeneated. 

Homogeneity (bpmodzinriti). [ad. Scho- 
lastic L. Aomogenettis, £. homogene-us (see next 
and -1ry). Cf. F. homogéndéité (16thce.).J The 
quality or condition of being homogeneous: a. 
Identity of kind with something else; b. Com- 
position from parts or elements of the same kind ; 
uniformity of composition or nature. 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Ded. 1. iv. (1635) 88 A Harmony 
and Communion..a Homogenity of the Forme and Nature. 


H. More A/yst. (nig., Afol. 494 The Homogeneity 
by Uinorgantedness of the Heavenly Body. 1674 [see 


HOMOGENEOUS. 


HETEROGENEITY]. 1979 J'hil, Trans. LXIX. 493 The 
homogeneity of the air. 1854 J*rwser’s AJag. XLIX. 23 
There is no hoimogeneity between the men or the subjects 
of their communications. 1862 [see HETEROGENEITY]. 

c. .concr. Something homogeneous. 

1638 Rawtey tr. Bacon's Life 4 Death (1651) 58 All 
things in the Body do dissolve, and return to their Iomo- 
geneities, or.. Elements. 1887 F. Ropinson New Ke/rz. 
Medici 79 He is regarded. .as a homogeneity. 

a. Law of Homogeneity (Logic) : see quot. 

1864 Bowen Logic iv. go The Law of Homogeneity affirms 
that things the most dissimilar must, in some respects, be 
similar or homogeneous; and consequently, any two Con- 
cepts, how unlike socver, may still b th fe subordinated 
under some higher Concept. 

Homogeneous (hymo,dzinirs), a. [f. Scho- 
lastic L. homogene-us (see HOMOGENEAL) + -0Us.] 
The opposite of heterogeneous. 

In early use Aomogencal was more frequent, esp. in tech- 
nical expressions. 

1. Of one thing in respect of another, or of various 
things in respect of each other : Of the same kind, 
nature, or character; alike, similar, congruous. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 1. vi, Of such a councell .. every 
parochiall Consistory is a right homogeneous aud con- 
stituting part. 1664 H. More JWyst. Jig. Apol. 485 It may 
be.. homo zeneous enough to the natural Scope of our first 
Rule. 1779-81 Jounson L. /’., Pope Wks. IV. 14 Of all 
homogeneous truths, at least of all truths respecting the 
general end. 1855 Batx Senses & /nt. i. 1. § 38 Between 
the world and mind there is no comparison, the things are 
not homogeneous. 1879 ‘TourGer Fools Err. xxiv. 147 To 
secure a development homugeneous with that of the North. 

+b. loosely. Congruous, befitting. Ods. 

1708 S. Sewat Prary 20 Aug. (1879) 11. 230 They .. 
solicited me to Pray; I was loth, and advie'd them to send 
for Mr. Williams, as most natural, homogeneous. 

2. Of a thing 1n respect of its constitution ; Con- 
sisting of parts or elements all of the same kind; 
of uniform nature or character throughout. 

€ 1645 Howett Lef#. (1655) 11. 1x. 84 Som dohold that this 
Island was tied to France. .for if one..observe the rocks of 
the one, and the cliffes of the other, he will judge them to 
be one homogeneous piece. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Lp. 
u.i. 52 Ice is a similary body, and homogeneous concretion. 
1783 Priestcey Corrupt. Chr. 1. v. 425 Man is an homo- 
geneous being. 1796 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 
421 It was of a perfectly homogeneous texture. 1863 Kipgk 
Chas. Bold 1.11.1. 444 Here the population was homogeneous 
+-without any foreign intermixture. 1869 Tyxpact Votes 
Lect. Light 23 \n the air this shifting of the rays..is ofien 
a source of grievous annoyance to the astronomer who 
needs a homogeneous atmosphere. 

3. Alath. a. Of the same kind, so as to be com- 
mensurable. b. Of the same degree or dimen- 
sions; consisting of terms of the same dimensions. 

1695 ALIncHAM Geom. Epit. 14 All Homozenious Mag- 
nitudes i.e. Magnitudes of the same kind, have a Proportion 
or Relation one to another. 1815 Hutrox Math, Dict. 
(ed. 2), J/omogencous Equations ..iw which the sum of the 
dimensions of .x and 9’..rise to the same degree in all the 
terms. 1859 Barn. Smitx Algebra (ed. 6) 201 The terms .. 
are said to be of the Same Dimensions or Homogeneous, 
when the sum of the indices in each term is the same. 

iJence Homoge'neously adz.,in a homogeneous 
manner. Homoge'neousness, the quality or 
condition of being homogeneous, homogeneity. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. e154 Which cannot... be wholly 
homogeneously resolved. 1658 J. Ropinson Eudoxa 66 
An Homogeneousness in the derivation of the matter, 
1835-6 Lovo Cycl. Anat. I. §1/2 Homozeneousness of sub- 
Stance is..an Indication of low organization. 1854 J. Scor- 
FERN Chem. in Orr's Circ. Sc. 26 The cooling mass does 
not cohere homogeneously. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ 
Bot. 40 Dilute solution of potash .. dissolves protoplasm... 
and makes it homogencously transparent. tr 


Homogenesis hymodze'nésis). Biol. 
Homo- + -GENESIS.] 

+1. Applied to asexual reproduction : see quot. 
(Opp. to HETEROGENESIS 2.) Ods, 

1858 Carpenter Vey. Phys. § 395 Tbis kind of multipli- 
cation of the same parts by a simple process of growth .. 
whicb..may be called hoinogenesis. ; ; 

2. The ordinary form of sexual reproduction, in 
which the offspring resembles the parent and 
passes through the same course of development. 
(Opp. to HETEROGENESIS 3.) 

Homogenetic (-dzine'tik), a. [f 
Homo- + GENETIC.) 

1. Having a common descent or origin; applied 
by Ray Lankester to organs or parts of different 
organisms which, however variously modified, 
show a correspondence of structure dne to deriva: 
tion from a common ancestor. Nearly synonymous 
with HomoLocots 2, and opp. to Hosroprastic. 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann, Nat. Hist. V1. 38 We surely 
are not to understand that these muscles are homogenetic, 
that the common ancestor of Mammalia and Sauropseda 
possessed all these muscles. 1874 Blackie’s Pop. Encycl. 
sv. /Jomology, \t has..been proposed to distinguish those 
bomolozies where community of descent is obvious as homo- 
genetic. ; ' . 

2. Relating to ordinary reproduction or Hoso- 
GENESIS (sense 2). 1889 in Cent, Dict. 

So Homogene tical a., of, relating to, or having 
reference to, homogeny or community of descent. 

1870 Ray Laxkester in Ann, Nat, Hist. V1. 37 The 
homogenetical ae ermedt can be one of no greater detail 


than is indicated by the condition of this region in the sup- 
posed common ancestor of Mammalia and Sauropsida. 


Biol. 
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Homogenist /homp'dz/nist). [f. Ilostocrny 
+ -1st.) One who maintains the theory of a 
common descent. 

1874 SavceE Compar, Philol, iii. 109 Yo overthrow the 
arguments of the homogenists. 

Homogenize (hompdzinaiz’, v. rare. [f. 
HJOMOGENE + -IZE. trans. To render homo- 
geneous. Ilence Homo‘genizer, one who or 
that which ‘ homogenizes ’. 

1886 Fortn. Kev. XL, 201 The whole island [Ireland] 
would have become homogenized by the action of strong 
centripetal forces. 1886 Sct. Amer. 11 Dec. 371 The mixture 
is thoroughly amalgamated and ground together in an 
apparatus called by the inventors a ‘homogenizer *. 

Homogenous (hompdginas,, a. Lyrol. [f. 
1{omo- + Gr. yévos race + -ovs.] =1]10S0GENETIC 1. 

1870 Ray Laxxesterin Ayn. Nat. /ist. V1. 36 Structures 
which are genetically related, in so far as they have a single 
representative in a coinmion ancestor, may be called /os0- 
genous, We may trace an homogeny between them, and 
speak of one as the Aomogen of the other. Thus the fore 
limbs of Mammalia, Sauropsida, Batrachia, and Fishes, may 
be called. .Aomogenons, but onty so far as relates to general 
structure. 1872 Darwin Oriy. Sfec. (ed. 6) xiv. 385. 

Homogeny (home-dz/ni’. [Ultimately, ad. 
Gr, époyevera community of origin, f. dpoyeve- of 
the same race or same kind: see Homocrne.] 

tl. Uniformity of nature, homogencity. Obs. 

1626 Bacox Sylva § 333 The Exhaling, or.. Driuing backe 
of the principall Spirits, which preserue the Consistence of 
the Body: So that when their Gouernment is Dissolued 
eucry Part returneth to his Nature or Homogeny. 

2. Liol. The quality of being homogenous ; cor- 
respondence of structure due to common descent. 

1870 Ray Lanxester in dan, Nat. Hist. V1. 36 If, how- 
ever, we compare the fore limb of Sauropsida and Mam- 
malia, it is possible to go a step further with the hoinogeny. 
1872 Nicnotson Sirol, 49 Mr. Ray Lankester has recently 
proposed to supersede the term ‘homology ‘, and to substi- 
tute for it the two terms ‘ hoinogeny ' and ‘ bomoplasy ’. 

Homogone (hp‘mégosn), a. Fol. [f. llomo- 
+Gr, -yovos generating.] =Ilomoconous 1. 

1877 Gray in Amer. Frul. Sc. Ser. 111. X 111.82 The counter- 
part homogone (or homogonous) would designate the ab- 
sence of this kind of differentiation. 

Homogonous (home'gonas), a. [f. Ilomo- + 
Gr. -yovus generating or yovos offspring + -ovs.] 

1. Bot, Having similar reproductive organs; 
applied by Asa Gray to flowers in which there is 
no differcnce of length in the stamens and pistils 
of different individuals ; opp.to HEeTEROGoNotS 1. 

1877 [see prec.). 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 4.225 Those 
..with Homogonous and those with Heterogonous flowers. 

2. Biol. Exhibiting ordinary reproduction ; pro- 
ducing offspring similar to the parent; opp. to 
HETEROGONOUS 2. 

3883 Syf. Soc. Lex., J}omogonous digenesis, that form of 
digenesis in which, as in Annelides, the buds produce 
animals similar to those from which they spring. 1886 
lhid., Homogonons, having like offspring. 

Homograph (hp'mégraf,. [f. Hosto- + Gr. 
-ypapos written, -GItaPH. ] 
+1. (See quot. 1823.) Ods. 

3810 J. Spratt in Nicholson's Foul. NXV. 325 (ttle In- 
vention of a Homograph, or Method of Communication by 
Signals, on Sea or Land. 1823 Crasp Fechnol, Dict. 
Homograph (Mil.), a sort of telegraphic signals performed 
by means of a white pocket handkerchief. — 

2. Philol. A word ofthe same spelling as another, 
but of different origin and meaning. 

1873 F. Haut. A/od, Eng. 170 Homographs, identical to 
the eye; as dase, bore, dun, fair ..in their various senses. 

Homographic .hpmogrefik), a. [mod. f 
Gr. épo- Homo- + ypagixds GRAPHIC: cf. F. homo- 
graphique (Chasles .} 

1. Geom. Having the same anharmonic ratio or 
system of anharmonic ratios, as two figures of the 
same thing in different perspective; belonging or 
relating to such figures: see quot. omographic 
substilution : see SUBSTITUTION. 

1859 Caytey Sixth Jlem. Quantics in Phil. Trans. 
CXLIX. 77 Any figure .. in the first plane gives rise to a 
corresponding figure in the second plane, and the two figures 
are said to be homographictoeachother. To a point of the 
first figure there corresponds in the second figure a point, to 
a line a line, to a range of points or pencil of lines, a homo- 

raphic range of points or pencil of lines. 1866 Braxpe & 

ox Dict. Sci., etc., Homographic, aterm of modern geo- 
metry, introduced by Chasles. ; ; 

2. Gram. Said of spelling in which each sound 
is always represented by the same character, which 
stands for that sound and no other; strictly pho- 
netic; opp. to helerographic. 

3864 in WessTER. 1870 Covance tr. Zell's Pop. Encycl. 


I. 1160. 

3. Phzlol. Of, belonging to, or consisting of 
homographs. é 

1880 Direct. Sub.Editors N. E, Dict. 4 Your slipsare nowin 
homographic groups, i.e.groups of words identical in spelling, 
but perhaps really consisting of several distinct parts of 
speech, or even of words having no connexion. 
Homography (homp:graf). [f. Homo- +Gr. 
-ypagpia writing, -GRAPHY.] : 
1. Geom. The relation between homographic 
figures; = Homozoey 4. 

1859 Caytey Srrth Alem. Quantics in Phil, Trans. 


HOMOLOGEN. 


CX LIX. 77 The theory of homography in geometry of two 
dimensions may be made to depend upon..the homography 
of ranges or pencils, 

2. Gram, ‘That method of spelling in which 
every sound is expressed by a single character, 
which represents that sound and no other’ 
(Webster 1864). 

Homoio-: see Hosmcao-. 

Homoiousian hpmoijau'siin, -/'sidn), a. and 
st. Theol, [f. Gr. dporovai-os of like essence (ft. 
dporos like, similar + ovgia essence) + -AN.] 

A. adj. a. Of like cssence or substance. b. 
Relating to or maintaining likeness (as distinct 
from identity and from difference) of substance 
between the Father and the Son: see 3. (Dis- 
tinguished from Aclerooustan and homoousian.) 

3854 Baottam //a/rewt. 175 As important and difficult as 
the homoousian and homoiousian controversy. 1866 FELTON 
ainc. & Mod. Gr. II. u. iv. 320 The questions .. whether 
the Son was homodusian with the Father; whether he was 
homoiousian [eic.]. 


B. sb. One who held the Father and the Son, 
in the Godhead, to be of like, but not the same, 
essence or substance ; a Scmi-Arian. 

1732 Berkevey Alciphr. vu. § 12 What was the Intention 
of those venerable Fathers the Homoousians and the Homoi- 
ousians? 1776 [see Homoovusian B.]. 1876 C. M. Davies 
(north, Lond, 333 Probably since the era of the homdousian 
und the homoiousian so great a difference has not turned 
on a single syllable. 

+ Homo‘logal, 2. A/ath. Obs. [f. med. L. 
homolog-us, a, Gr. épodoyos agrecing, [loMOLoGoUS 

+-AL,] Corresponding, as the two antecedents or 
the two consequents in a proportion: = HomoLo- 
Gous 1. (Opp. to hetervlogal.) 

1s7o Dee AMfath, Pref. 32 Afier the proportion of the 
Pyramidal or Conik homologall lines. 1656 tr. //obbes’ 
Elem, Phifos. (1839) 202 Like figures are alike placed, when 
in both of them the homologal strait lines. are parallel. 
1674 JEAKE Arith. (1696) 48 Multiplication..of these new 
Hoinologal terms. 

Homologate (homp'ldgeit), v. Chiefly Sc. 
[f. med.L. Aomologare (1268 in Du Cange), after 
Gr. dpodoyeiv to confess, acknowledge + -ATE 3. 
Cf. F. homologuer (1539 in I. Estienne>.] 

1. trans. To express agreement with or approval 
of ; to assent to, acknowledge; to countenance; 
to ratify, confirm. 

1644 Br. Maxweie Prerog. Chr. Kings viii. 92 Saint Paul 
homologates this doctrine. a2915 Burset Ozen Time (1766) 
I. 347 To accuse a minister before a Bishop was an acknouw- 
ledging his jurisdiction ..or, to use a hard word much in use 
among them, it was homologating his power. 1819 Scorr 
Leg. Montrose ii, Whilk I was altogether unwilling to 
homologate by my presence. 1876 Grant Burgh Seh. 
Scotl. u. ii. 1o§ Sometimes one body of patrons elected the 
teacher, the others afterwards homologating the appointment. 
1879 M. Pattison A/ilton xiii. 190 It could hardly but be 
that one or two of the incidents which Milton bas supplied, 
the popular imagination has been unable to homologate. 

b. spec. in Sc. Law. To ratify or render valid (a 
deed in itself defective or informal) by some subse- 
qnent act which expresses or implies assent to it. 

a1765 ErRSKINE /nst. Law Scot. nee 465 A marriage 
contract, though defective in the legal solemnities, is held.. 
to be homologated by the subsequent marriage of the parties. 
1790 in Dallas Amer, Law Rep. (1798) 1. 366 Vhe agreement 
being homologated, that is to say recorded and confirmed 
by the Court of Parliament, became obligatory. 

2. intr. or absol. To agree, accord; to express 
agreement or assent. 

a 1649 Drums, of Hawtn. Shiamachia Wks. (1711) 191 It 
did homologate both in the end and means with their com- 
mission, and the matter of tbeir present deliberations. 1678 
R. Barctay Afol. Quakers v. § 26. 189 The Apostle clearly 
homologates, or confesses to the sentence of Peter. 

3. /rans. To represent as agreeing (z7/h some- 
thing else) ; to identify: rare. 

1794 J. Huttos Philos. Light etc. 51 While it homologates 
this irradiated substance or modification of matter with that 
of light, it also excludes it from being any species of heat. 


Homologation (hompldgei-fan). Chiefly Sc. 
[ad. med. L. homologatién-em, n. of action f. hoz0- 
logare see prec.). Cf. F. homologation (16th c.).] 

The action of homologating ; assent, ratification, 
confirmation. Mostly in legal use; spec. in Sc. 


Law (see prec. 1b). 

3656 Brount Glossogr., Homologation, an admission, 
allowance, or approbation, a consent unto. 1754 Erskixe 
Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 318 One’s subscribing as witness to 
a deed, does not infer homologation. 1818 CoLEBROOKE 
Treat. Obligat, 1, 128 A recognition, confirming and ratify- 
ing an obligation, to which an exception might be opposed, 
or for the rescission of which an action migbt be sustained, 
is termed homologation. It is approval, or assent-subse- 
quent. 1849 Tait's Mag. XVI. 422 A distinct categorical 
honiologation of our principle. 1861 W. Bert Dict. Law 
Scotl., Homologation, is a technical expression, signifying 
an act by which a person approves of a deed; the effect of 
such approbatory act, being to render that deed, though 
itself defective, binding upon the person by whom it is 
homologated. All deeds, informal or defective, may be 
homologated. 

Homologen (home lédgen). Chem. [f. Ho- 
MOLO(GOUS + -GEN.] A proposed name for the 
group of atoms by which each of the compounds 
in a homologous series differs from the preceding: 


HOMOLOGENIC. 


e.g. the group H,C in the hydrocarbons of formula | 
CnHyn45, etc. So Homologe'nic a., said of 
the molecule or group to which the ‘homologen ’ | 
is successively added. 

1876 Fohuson’s New Univ, Cyct. 11.979. 

Homologic (hemélpdzik), 2. [f. Homonocy 
(or its source) +-1c, In F. homologique.] =next. 


1880 .Vature X XI. 313 The civilised philosopher classifies 
by essential affinities—homologic characteristics. 

Homological (hemélg-dzikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+-AL.] Involving or characterized by homology, 
homologous ; relating to homology, 

1849 OwrN Disc. Nat. Limbs 72 Whatever higher homo- 
logical proposition may be demonstrated of the one must 
apply to the other. 1850 H. Mitter Footpr. Creat. viii. 
(1874) 134 What may be termed homological symmetry of 
organization. 1854 OwEN Shed. & Teeth in Circ. Se Organ. 
Nat, 1. 211 The homological characters of bones. 1885 
Leuprsoorr Cremona’s Proj. Geom, 11 Consider two 
homological figures..let O be their centre, s their axis of 
homology. : 

Hence Homolo‘gically adv., in a homological 
manner ; in relation to homology. 

1864 WessTeER cites Dana. 1866 Dk. Arcyie Reign Law 
iv. (1867) 208 Limbs which are homologically the same are 
put to the most diverse..uses. 1866 Oottnc Anim. Chem. 
137 The most oxidised of known 2-carbon uric acid products 
are homologically the representatives of the least oxidised 
3-carbon products. 

Homologist (homp lédgist). rave. [f. Hoso- 
Locy +-1sT.} One versed in homologies. 

1849 Owen Disc. Vat. Linds 68 Which the homologist is 
ready to give to the determination of the special character 
of the parts. 1894 A¢henanm 18 Aug. 226/3 Those poor 
laboratory homologists froin whom his tolerant contempt is 
so thinly veiled. “ss 

Homologize (homp'lodzaiz , v. 
+ -1ZE, 

1. ¢xir. To be homologous, to correspond. 

1733 Curyxe Eng, Malady 1. x. § 4 (1734) 94 The Self- 
motive, Self-active, and living Principle concurs with, and 
homologises to Mechanism in the animal Functions. 1886 
Nature 4 Feb. 333/1 Two ventricles .. which homologise 
with the lateral ventricles in the cerebrum of Mammalia. 

2. trans. To make, or show to be, homologous. 

1812 T. Jerrerson H’rit. (1830) IV. 156 To hoinologize 
our constitution with that of England. 1880 Nature XX1. 
9 This neuration is in some cases. difficult to homologise 
with that of existing forms. | 


{f. as prec. 


Hence Homo‘logizer, one who homologizes. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. Diss. Pallas Anglicana 
10 What Thorndike, Heylin, Hicks .. with all our present 
Saxon Homologizérs do unanimously maintain. 

{| Homologon (homp'léggn). ([Gr., neut. of 
épédoyos agrecing, consonant, f. duos samc + Adyos 
ratio, proportion, analogy.] A thing correspond- | 
ing to another ; 2 homologue. } 

1871 J. F. Crarke ro Gt. Reliy. 1. iv. § 1.145 One of the 
curious homologons of history is this repetition in Europe of 
the course of events in Asia. . 

Homologous (homp'ligas), a. [f. med.L. homto- 
log-us or Gr. épodroy-os agreeing (sec prec.) + -oUS.] 
Having the same relation, proportion, rclative 
position, etc. ; corresponding. Specifically : 

1. Afath. Waving the same ratio or relative value 
as the two antecedents or the two consequents in 
a proportion, or the corresponding sides in similar 
figures. 

1660 Darrow Euclid y.def. 11, 8 and D are homologous or 
magnitudes of alike ratio. 1780 PArl. Trans. XLVI, iv. 
23 Comparing the homologous terms. 1855 H. Srencer 
Princ, Psychol, (1872) I. vt. ix. 118 The quantitative relation 
between any two sides of the one, is equal to that between 
the homologous sides of the other. ; 

b. Mod. Geom. Having a relation of homology, 
as two plane figures ; homological ; homographic 
and in the same planc. (See Homoxocy 4.) 

1879 SALMON Conrcs 59 Two triangles are said to be homo- 
logous, when the intersections of the corresponding sides lie 
on the same right line called the axis of homology ; prove 
that the lines joining corresponding vertices meet in a point. 

2. Bol. Having the same relation to an original 
or fundamental type; corresponding in type of 
structure (but not necessarily in function) ; said of 
parts or organs in different animals or plants, or 
of different parts or organs in thc same animal or 
plant. (Distinguished from aza/logous : see quot. 
1854 s.v. ANALOGOTS Ib.) 

1846 Owen in Kefp, Brit. Assoc. 174 There exists doubtless 
a close general resemblance in the mode of development of 
hoinologous parts. 1868 Darwin Axis. & PL, 11. 322 In 
the vertebrata the front and hind limbs are homologous. 
1880 Grav Struct, Bot. i. 6 The name of leaves has been .. 
extended .. from the green expansions which constitute 
foliage to other forms under which such appendages occur 
.. The latter are homologous with leaves or the homologues 
of leaves. ’ 

b. Path, Of the same formation as the normal 
tissne of the part : said of morbid growths. (Opp. 
to Hereroxocovs.) 

1871 T. H. Green /ntrod. Pathol. (1873) 106 A growth 
Primarily homologous may subsequently become hetero- 
logous, 1878 'l. Bryant /’ract. Surg. 1.97 The cartilaginous 
tuinour is homologous. .if it springs froin cartilage. 

_3. Chem. Applied to series of compounds differ- 
Ing in composition successively by a constant 
amount of certain constituents, and showing a | 
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gradation of chemical and physical properties ; 
esp. to series of organic compounds differing by 
multiples of CH,, as the alcohols, aldehydes, 
ethers, etc. 

1850 Dauseny Afom, The. viii. (ed. 2) 252 Four classes of 
homologous bodies, to adopt the term which Gerhardt has 
proposed, namely, alcohols, ethers, aldehydes, and acids. 


1869 Roscoe Elen, Chem. 292 These homologous series of 
) 


mono-, di-, tri-, and bigher carbon groups. 1876 Foster 
Phys. (1879) App. 677 The Acetic Acid Series .. one of the 
most complete homologous series of organic chemistry. 

4, Iu other applications : = Corresponding. 

1837 Brewster Magnet. 22 Making the homologous poles 
of two magnetized wires repel each other. 1855 H. Spexcer 
Princ. Psychol, 11872) 1, vt. xiii. 173 A symmetrical figure 
is one in which the homologous parts on opposite sides are 
equal in magnitude. 1895 Story-MAskELYNE Crystallog>. 
§ 82 Two poles or planes thus symmetrically disposed in 
regard to an origin-plane will be termed homologous to each 
other in respect to that plane of symmetry. 

Homolographic: see HomALoGRAPHIC. 

Homologue (hymélpg). fa. F. homologue, 
ad. Gr. éuéAoyor (HomoLocon’.] That which is 
homologous; a homologous organ, etc. : see prec. 

1848 Owen Hotmnol, Vertebr. Skel. 5 Homologues. .used.. 
by geometricians as signifying ‘the sides of similar figures 
which are opposite to equal and corresponding angles’, or 
to parts having the same proportions, 1857 Chaméers’ 
inform. 1. Index 802 The arins of a man, the pectoral fin of 
a fish, and the wings of a bird, are homologues of one another. 
1871 H. Macmittan True Vine iii. (1872) 109 Every Christian 
..1s a homologue of the Great Archetype. 

Homology (home'lédzi). fad. late L. homo- 
logia, a. Gr. dpodoyia agreement, assent, f. dpn0Aoyos 
HomoLtocous. Cf. F. homologte.] Homologous 
quality or condition ; sameness of relation; corre- 
spondence. 

1. In gencral sense. (Before 19th c. only in Dicts.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Homology, an agreement. 1721 
Baitey, /fomology, Proportion, Agreeableness. 1871 Dar- 
wtn Desc. Man 1.11. 59 We find in distinct languages striking 
homologies due to commumity of descent. 1875 O. W. 
Houmes Crime & Autom. in Old Vol. Life (1891) 325 The 
plain law of homology, which declares that like must be 
compared with like. 

2. Biol. Correspondence in type of structure (of 
parts or organs); see HomoLocovs 2. (Distin- 
guished from ANALOGY g.) Also, that branch of 
Biology or Comparative Anatomy which deals with 
such correspondences. 

General homology, the relation of an organ or organism to 
the general type. Lateral’ homology, the relation of 
corresponding parts on the two sides of the body. Serial 
homology, the relation of corresponding parts forming a 
series in the same organism (e.g. legs, vertebra, leaves). 
Special homology, the correspondence of a part or organ in 
one organism with the homologous part in another (e. g. of 
a horse’s ‘knee’ with the human wrist). 

1835-6 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1. 525/2 The cephalic processes 
.. have no real homology with the locomotive extremities of 
the Vertebrata. 1846 Owen in Rep. Brit, Assoc. 175 The 
correspondency of a part or organ..with a part or organ in 
a different animal. .{i.e.) special homology. /éfd., A higher 
relation of homology is that in which a part .. stands to the 
fundamental or general type..(i.e.) general homology. 1855 
Bain Senses & /nt. it. ii. § 28 The homologies of the skeleton 
imply a wide range of similarities. 1859 Darwtn in Life 
& Lett, (1887) 11. 240 Homology and Embryology. 1871 
H. Macmittan 7rue Vine 99 From the leaf..all the floral 
organs are developed, and to it .. all parts are reducihle 
by homology. 1872 Nictiotson Biol. 42 Lateral homology 
consists in the structural identity of the parts on the two 
sides of the body, 1878 Bett Gegenbaur's Comp, Anat. 63 
We distinguish, accordingly, physiological likeness, or 
Analogy, from morphological likeness, or Homology. 

b. ath. Of 2 morbid growth: see Homo.o- 
GOUS 2b. 

1871 I. H. Green Jntrod. Pathol. (1873) 106 A knowledge 
of the homology or heterology of a growth. 187% [see 
IfeTEROLocy]. ; 

3. Chem. The relation of the compounds form- 
ing a homologous series : see HomoLoGous 3. 

1876 Fohnson's New Untv. Cycl. 11.979 Hotnology, a term 
expressing a principle in the chemistry of organic com- 
pounds. . first introduced by the illustrious Gerhardt. 

4, Bod. Geom. Vhe relation of two figures in the 
same plane, such that every point in each corre- 
sponds to a point in the other, and collinear points 
in one correspond to collinear points in the other; 
every straight line joining a pair of corresponding 
points passes through a fixed point called the 
centre of homology, and every pair of corresponding 
straight lines in the two figures intersect on a fixed 
straight line called the axis of homology. 

1879 [see Homotocous 1b]. 1885 Leupesnorr Cretona's 
Proj. Geom, 11 Two corresponding straight lines therefore 
always intersect on a fixed straight line, which we may call 
s; thus the given figures are in homology, O being the 
centre, and s the axis, of homology. 

Homomorph (hp'moméif). ff. Gr. éu0- Homo- 
+ poppy form.] <A thing of the same form as 
another; applied to letters or characters having 
the same form (as Russian H=7, Greek H=é, 
Roman H), and to different words having the same 
spelling. 

1886 G, Matiery Photogr. N. A. ind. 239 Characters sub- 
stantially the saine, or homomorphs, made by one set of 


people, have a different signification among others. 1895 
Horrman Segin. Writing 176 Writing by such a method 


HOMONYMOUS. 


demands. .a thorouch command of the language, its homo- 
morphs and homophones, 

Homomorphic (hemomp:afik), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -1c.] Of the same or similar form. Spec. a. 
£ntom, Said of insects in which the larva more or 
less resembles the imago (Homomorpha); hemi- 
metabolous or ametabolous. b. Bo/. Applied to 
flowers or plants in which there is no difference in 
the relative length of the stamens and pistils; also 
to the self-fertilization of such flowers. e@. Bio/. 
Applied to organs or organisms showing an ex- 
ternal resemblance, but not really related in struc- 
ture or origin. (In senses a. and b. opp. to helero- 
morphic; in sense c. to homologous.) 

_ 1872 Nicuot.son Bro/, 50-1 Many examples are known, both 
in the animal and the vegetable kingdom, in which fainilies 
widely removed from: one another in their fundamental 
structure, nevertheless present a .. close resemblance. For 
this phenomenon the term ‘homomorphism’ bas been pro- 
posed, and such forms are said to be ‘homomorphic’. 1873 
Hooker tr. Syst, Bot. 154 Heteromorphic unions produce 
consideraoly more capsules and good seeds than homo- 
morphic unions. 1874, 3877 [see Heteromorrnic]. 1875 
Biake Zool. 372 The nutritive zooids all resemble each other, 
or they are homomorphic. 1896 Henstow W1/d Flowers 86 
Every flower had become homomorphic and self-fertilizing. 

So Homomo'rphism, Ho‘momo:rphy, the con- 
dition of being homomorphic ; resemblance of form, 
esp. without real structural affinity. 

1869 NicHotson Zool. 233 Homomorphism subsists bet ween 
the Polyzoa and the Hydroida. 1872 [see Homomorpnic]. 
1874 R. Brown AZan, Bot. Gloss., Homonorphy. 1883 [see 
homophyly s.v. Homo-). 

Homomo:rphons, z. 
Of the same form; =prec. 

1854 Mayn& Expos. Lex., Hotnomorphus, Bot., having 
the same form: homomorphous. 1855 [see HETEROMOR- 
pHoUs]. 1864 Reader 2 Apr. 434/1 A step higher than the 
simple homomorphous organization of Amceba. 1874 Lus- 
Bock Orig. & Met. ins. iii, 43 The Orthoptera and other 
Homomorphous insects. 188 Bower & Scott De Bary's 
Phaner, 283 (It] has homomorphous leaves in many rows. 

Homonomous (homp'ndmes), a. ff. Gr. dpd- 
vop-os (f, duds same + vdpos law) + -ovs.] Subject 
to the same or a constant law; sfec. in Biol. 
Having the same law or mode of growth; said of 
homologous parts or organs (opp. to heteronomous), 

1854 in Mayne £xfos, Lex, 1870 ROLLESTON Auim. 
Life 112 Yhe great number of homonomous segments..in 
Myriapoda. 1878 Bett Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 64 The 
individual fingers and toes. -are homonomous structures, 

Homonomy (-p'némi).  [f. as prec. +-¥: after 
Gr. derivatives in -vopia.] Homonomous condition. 
Sfec. in Biol. (sce prec.’. 

a 1682 Sir T, Browne /racfs (1684) 127 The key hereof 
is the homonomy of the Greek made use of in the Latin 
words, 1870 Rotteston Autm. Life Introd. 114 In the 
hoinonomy and number of their segments and appendages. 
the Myriopoda resemble certain of the Crustacea. 1878 
Bett Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 64 Homonomy .. describes 
the relation to one another of those parts which are arranged 
along a transverse axis of the body. 1888 Rotteston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 147 The larva .. has a somewhat 
yermiform appearance owing to the great homonomy or 
similarity of the remaining somites. 

Homony, obs. form of Hosuny. 

Homonym (hp'ménim). Also homonyme. 
fad. late L. homonym-um (Quintilian), a. Gr. 
Opwvup-ov, neut. of dumvupos Homonymous. Cf. 
F. homonyme ‘an equiuocation, or word of diuers 
significations ' (Cotgr.).] 

1. a. The same name or word used to denote 
different things. b. Philol. Applied to words 
having the same sound, but differing in meaning : 


opp. to heteronym and synonym. 

1697 tr. Burgersdicins his Logic t. xxv. 100 Those [words] 
that differ not in termination; as grammatica, the art of 
grammar, and grammatica, a woman, are not conjugates, 
but homonyms. 1851 Sin F. Parcrave Norw. & Eng. 1. 
350 During the later periods of the Empire there are so 
many homonyms as to confuse the most attentive investi- 
gator. 1876 Douse Gritmin's £. § 17. 34 A monosyllabic 
language, indeed, like the Chinese, is but, as it were, a 
cluster of homonyms. ' 

2. A person or thing having the same name as 


another ; a ‘ namesake’. 

1851 F. Hatt in Senares Mag. V. 27 It is to this Mushtaq 
that Mann Lala..alludes, and not to his titular homonym 
of Azimabéd, as our author imagines. 1864 Str F. Pat- 
crave Norn. § Eng. III. 118 He bestowed the Duchy 
upon his Father's homonym Robert the Younger. 1865 
W. G. Patcrave A radia 11. 138 The locust of Arabia is.. 
twice or three times the size of its northern homonym, 

Hence +t Homo'nymal a., agrecing inname. _ 

1641 H. L'EstrancE God's Sabbath 102 For Island..their 
dayes are homonymall with ours in England .. as derived 
from the same idoles. 

Homony'mic, ¢. 
relating to homonyms or homonymy. 
ny-mical a. (in mod. Dicts.’. ; 

1862 F, Hatt in Fraud. Asiatic Soc. Bengal 10 The Viswa- 
prakdéa, an homonymic lexicon .. written in the year 1111. 
3867 Watney Stud. Lang. xii. (1870) 454 Tbe homonymic 
designation of a thing by something which called to the 
mind the sounds of which its name was composed. 

Homonymous (hompcnimas), a. [f. late L. 
homonym-us, a, Gr. dumvup-os of the same name, 
sb. a namesake, pl. 72 dpdvupa (Aristotle) equi- 


[f. as prec. + -ous.] 


{f as next+-I0e.] Of or 


So Homo- 


HOMONYMOUSLY. 


vocal nouns, ambiguous words; f. duds same+ |! 


évopa (Afvlic évupa) name: sce -ous.] 

+1. Denoting different things by the same name 
(said of the same word used in different senses) ; 
equivoeal, ambiguous. Ods, 

1621 W. ScuateR Tythes (1623) 115 Your Minor is eucry 
whit homonymous. 1656 StTaNLey //ist, Philos. vA. (1701) 
244/2 Terms are of three kinds, //omonymous, Synonymous, 
and Paronymous, Llomonymous, whose name only is com- 
mon, their Essence divers. @ 3661 Futter H’orthics, Lanc., 
[John Smith] became Fellow and Proctor of the University 
[of Cambridge] when past Sixty years of age, when the 
Prevaricators gave him this Homony[ml]ous Salute Ave 
Pater. 1725 Watts Logic 1. iv. § 6 quivocal words, or 
those which signify several things, are called homonymous, 
or ambiguous. 180: CoLeBRoukr in Asiatic Nes. (1803) 
VII. 216 A list of bomonymous indeclinables is subjoined. 

b. Philol. Of the nature of homonyms; said of 
words identieal in sound but different in sense. 

1876 Douse Grimm's L. § 17. 34 The meanings of the 
several primitives are in general so widely different that 
the homonynious derivatives remain to all time clearly 
distinguished in use. 

2 Having, or called by, the same name. 

_ 1658 Putiiirs, //omonyntous, things of several kindes, hav- 
ing the same denomination, a'Verm in Logick. 1748 Harti.ey 
Observ. Man 1. i. 99 Vhe homonymous nerves of the right 
and left Sides. 1881 Athenruim 26 Feb. 305/2 There 
seems to have been..a single capital, homonymous with 
the island. 

b. Optics. Applied to the two images of one 
objeet seen in looking at a point nearer than the 
objeet, when the 1ight image is that seen by the 
right eye and the left by the left: opp. to lIErTE- 
RONYMOUS 2. 

1881 Le Conte Sight u. i. 95 When we look at the 
farther finger, the nearer one is so doubled that the left 
image belongs to the right eye and the right image to the 
left eye..; when we look at the nearer finger, the farther 
one is so doubled that the right image belongs to the right 
eye and the left image to the left eye. In the furmer case, 
the images are said to be Aeferonymous, i.c. of different 
name, and in the latter case they are said to be Lomonymons, 
i.c. of the same name, as the eye. 

llenee Homo nymously adv. 

1753 Harris Hermes i. iii, (1786) 342 One Word may be 
not homonymously but truly and essentially common to 


many Particulars past, present and future. 188: [see 
HeETERONVMoUSLY). 
Homonymy (homgnimi). Also 7 erron. 


-imie, -omie. fad. late L. homdnymia, a. Gr. 
s ‘ « iP aL 
épovupia, f. dumvupos (sce pree.). Cf. F. homo- 
nymie (1606 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality of 
being homonymous ; the use of the same name for 
different things ; + equivoeation, ambiguity (0ds.) ; 
sameness of name with difference of scnse. 

[1551 T. Witson Legrtke (1580) 65 //omonymia, whiche 
maie be called in Englishe, the doubtfulnesse of one woorde, 
when it signifieth diversly ]) 1597 Morey /airod. Afus. 
150 You play upon the Homonymie of the word Loue. 
1616 BuLtoKar, //omonymie, a terme in Logicke, when one 
word signifieth diuers things : as Ilart: signifying a beast, 
and a principall member of the body. 1751 Harris //erimes 
(1841) 181 Proper names..often fall into homonymie, that 
is, different persons often go by the same name. 1847 Grote 
Greece 1. xviii. (1849) II. 24 There existed certain homo- 
nymies and certain affinities of religious worship, between 
parts of Bwotia and parts of Thessaly. 


+Homoou'sial,c. Oés. rare. = Homoovusiana. 

1695 Howe /l’ks. (1834) 163/t Those three Divine Persons 
.. all homoousial, or consubstantial to one another. a 1834 
CoreripGr Lit, Rem. (1836-9) 1V. 234 Why not..retain the 
same term in all languages? Why not wséa and Aomoitisial, 
as well as Ayfostas/s..and the like? ; 

Homoousian, homousian (hg:mo,au'sian, 
homau‘sian, -#'sian), a.and sé. Zheol. [ad. med.L. 
homotstin-us, {. homotisius (Jerome), a. Gr. dpo- 
ovaros, duovatos, f. duds same + ovaia essence, sub- 
stance: see -AN. In mod.F. homousten. Opp. 
to heterooustan and homotoustan. 

The form A2mosisian is normal, according to the regular 
equivalence of Roman @ to Gr. ov; but Engl. writers have 
mostly thought of the Gr. letters.] 

A. adj. a, Of the same essence or substance ; 
eo-essential, consubstantial. b. Relating to or 
maintaining the eonsubstantiality of the persons of 
the Trinity: see B. 

1678 CupwortH /n/ell, Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 597 The Genuine 
Platonists would doubtless acknowledge also, all the Three 
Hypostases of their Trinity to be Homo-ousian, Co-Essen- 
tial or Con-Substantial. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. Wt. 
Crit. Hist. 48 Tbe first Father of the Homousian Ortho- 
doxy. 3744 LarvNeR Credib. Gosp. Hist. t. 1. § 2. V. 134 
The council of Nice established the homousian or consub- 
stantial doctrine. 1864 Lowe. Fireside Trav. 38 So bo- 
moousian both in look and soul, So indiscernibly a single 
whole. 1866 [see Homotousian A.]. 

B. sé. Eccl. Hist. One who holds the three 
persons of the Trinity to be of the same essence or 
substance ; an orthodox Trinitarian. 

1565 T. Starteton Fortr. Fatth 17b, The Arrians called 
tbe Catholikes Homoousians. 1678 Cupwortn /nfell. 
Syst. 1. iv. § 35. 610 The Arians call us Homoousians, 
because..we defend the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, to 
be in the language of the Greeks Homoousious, that is of 
One and the Same Substance. 1748 Larpner Credté. Gosp. 
Hist.1.\xx. § 7. V¥1. 429 These measures incommoded by 
turns the Homoiisians and the Arians. 1776 Gisponx Deci. 
& F. (1848) I. 475 The profane of every age have derided 
the furious contests which tbe difference of a single dipb- 
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thong excited between the Hlomoousians and the Homoi- 
ousians, 1885 E.S. Frourkes /’rim, Consecr. v. 162 ‘Vhe 
Acacians, long afterwards, condemned the Homoousians, 
the Homoiousians and the Anomeans in one lot. 

Iience Homoou‘sianism, the doctrine of the 
Homoousians, Homoou-sianist = ]1o¢oousIaNn 
B. So also Homoousiast = Homooustan B. 
Homoou'sious @., consubstantial. Homousie 
[cf. Gr. (70) dpoovaioy, neut. of dpoovcros, used 
subst. ], eonsubstantiality. 

1869 O W. Hlotmes Cind. fr. Ashes in Old Vol. Life (2891) 
244 A very worthy professor.. but thought by certain 
experts to be a little questionable in the matter of *hoinoou- 
sianism, 1726 M. Davies Athen. rit, YW. Crit. List. 37 
The term Homousian or *Homousianist, nick-names in- 
vented by the Blaspheming Arians, 1626 Br. Movuntacu 
in Coss's Corr, (1869) 1. og For the *Homousiasts, they 
rest all npon God and neclected means. 1835 Penny Cyd. 
HH. 3/1 Gregory of Cappadocia .. committed many acls of 
violence against the Homoousiasts. 1678 Cu pwortn /nte/d. 
Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 606 It ts fullof divine things, by reason of 
ity being cognate or congenerous, and *homoousious with 
them. /brf. 610 [see Hosoovsian B.). 1886 West. Rev. 
Oct. 475 As a substitute for the absent “homousie ur identity 
of being with God. 

Homophene (hp'mofin). [irreg. f. Homo- + 
Gr, gaiv-ev to show, to appear. (The Gr. forma- 
tion would be *dpoparys, giving Eng. homophane.)] 
A word having the saine form to the cye as another ; 
used esp. in reference to the reading of deaf-mutes, 
who recognize words only by sight. Hence Homo- 
phe‘nous (more correctly -phanous , a. 

1883 A. G. Beut in dan. Deaf & Dumb 1884) Jan. 44 
Hoinophenous words, or words that have the same appear- 
ance to the eye. /did, 59 A knowledge of homophenes, 
that ts ,. of those words that present the same appearance 
tu the eye. 188 A. J. Exvtis in Athenrnum 12 fro, 55/3 
VYhe word Aomophenes similarly appearing , on the model 
of Aomophanes (similarly sounding), was suggested to Prof. 
Graham Hell some years ago by Mr. Iomer, late Principal 
of the Providence (Rhode Island School for Deaf-Mutes, 
and has now been permanently adopted. /é:d., Here eve 
word in the sentence is hoinopbenous with the correspond- 
ing word in the list. 

Homophone (hg'mofoan), a. and sb. Also 
-phon. [ad. Gr. ducopevos of the same sound, f. 
opo- Homo-+q¢avn sound. Cf. F. homophone.] 

A. adj. Waving the same sound. rare. 

1623 Cockrerim, /Jomophon, of one sound, 1880 Encycé. 
Brit. X}. 796 len homophone letters were added, 

B. sb. 1. Philol, (Usually in pl.) Applied 
to words having the same sound, but differing in 
incaning or derivation; also to different symbols 
denoting the same sound or group of sounds. 

1 Gunpon Ane Egypt (1850) 6/2 An alphabet com- 
posed of 16 distinct articulations, for each of which there 
was a number more or less great of honioplones—i.e. 
symbols differing in figure, though identical in sound. 1866 
Ferton Ane. & Mod. Gr. 1.1. itt. 45 Each syllable or word 
[in Chinese] has. .a consideratle number of characters, made 
up originally of different clements .. Practically each of 
these homophones may be used for the word, in whatever 
sense that word may be employed. 1873 F. Haut Jad. 
Eng. 170 note, Nomophones, identical to the ear only; as 
ail and ale. 18833. Taytor Alphatet 3. 29 We have in 
English the four homophones rite, write, right, and wright. 
By the aid of the variant spelling a child readily learns 
that these homophones are really four different words. 

2. A/us. =11OMOPHONY 1. rare. 

1879 Grove Dict. Mus. 3. 746 f/omophone..voices or 
instruments sounding alike—unison..sometimes applied to 
music written in what was formerly called the Monodic 
style. .now Pipers, sil up for music in plain harmony 
..as opposed to the Polyphonic treatment. 

Homophonic (hpmofpnik), a. A/us. [f. as 
pree. + -Ic.} | 1. Producing, or consisting of, 
sounds of the same pitch; unisonous, in unison. 
Said of aneient music; opp. to antiphonic. 

1881 Broapuouse J/us. Acoustics 342 Helmboltz in his 
chapter on ‘ Tbe Tonality of Homophonic Music’ enume- 
rates five scales whicb differ more or less from our modern 
major scale. : i ‘ 

2. loosely. Said of music characterized by the 
predominance of one part or melody, to which the 
rest mierely furnish harmonies; more correetly 


ealled monophonic or monodic. Opp. to polyphonic. 

1879 E. Prout in Grove Dict, Asus. ¥. 55 The homo- 
phonic ratber than the polyphonic style predominates in 
the music [allemande], which frequently consists of a highly 
figurate melody, witb a comparatively simple accompani- 
ment. 1885 Athenzum 7 Mar. 319/2 [Bach's] compositions 
are polyphonic rather than homophonic. 

Homophonous (homg'fonas), a. [f. as prec. 
+-o0s.] 1. Afus. =Homornosic 1. 

1753 in CuamBers Cycl. Supp. 1872 F. Htirrer in Fortn. 
Rev. Mar. 271 The homophonous innocence of the Doric 
and Mixolydic scales. 

2. Having the same sound; of the character of 
homophones (see HomorHone B. 1). 

1826 Edin. Rev. XLV. 345 Each sound..may be repre- 
sented by several homophonous signs. 1892 Atheneum 16 
Apr. sor/1 The ‘Scott Library’ is sure to be confounded 
with the ‘ Stott Library ’, so homopbonous are they. : 

Homophony (homg‘féni). [ad. Gr. dpopwvria 
unison, f. dudpaves (see HOMOPHONE).] 

1. A/fus. Homophonic music or style. a. Unison, 
or musie performed in unison: opp. to avtzphony. 
b. /oosely. Monophony, monody: opp. to foly- 
phony. (See HoMOPHONIC.) 


HOMOSTYLY. 


1776 Rurney //ist, A/ns. 1. 137 Antiphony is more agree- 
able than homuphony. 1879 Grove’s Dict. Alus. ¥. 111 The 
leading feature in..the 17th century is. .the development of 
homophony with its melodious character and its richness of 
harmony, in contradistinction to the old strict polyphony. 

2. Philol. ‘Vhe quality of being homophonous; 
identity of sound (of words or characters). 

184z Branve Dict. Sci. etc. s.v, In French, which is 
peculiarly a dialect of Latin abounding in contractions, 
homophonies are numerous. 1892 Sfecfafur 13 Aug. 233/2 
H-vident corruptions of the texts,.specially favoured by the 
lromophionies of the characters, 

Ho-moplasmy = liomorrasy. 

1874 R. Brown Jan. Bot. 558 Cases of homoplasmy in 
plants are referable to two distinct classes, ,resemblances in 
general habit, and resemblances of particular organs 

Homoplast (hp'moeplest). Avo/, [f. as pree. 

+ Gr, wAagrés moulded: ef. dzoplast.] 

1. An organ or part homoplastic with another 
(see next); opp. to HomoGEn 2. 

1870 Ray Lankester in Aun. Nar. Jlist. Vi. 39 Such 
details of agreenient..we must set down to the fact that 
they are to a great dezree homoplasts, snnilar forces or 
requirements operating on similar materials in the twu 
stocks. having produced results in the way of structure 
which have a certain agreement. ; 

2. An aggreyate or fusion of plastids all of the 


same struetnre: opp. to a//oplast. 

1883 [see homo-organ s.v. Homo-]. ; 

Homoplastic (-plastik ,@. #vzol. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. mAaorixds fit for moulding.] Having a simi- 
larity of structure without eoimimunity of origin: 
said of parts or organs of different animals or 
plants. Opp. to HomocENeric. 

Nearly synonymous with Hlomomorruic c, and with 
Axacocous 1h; but implying that the similarities are due 
10 similarity of environment, 

1870 Rav Lankrster in dan, Nat. Hist. V¥. 40 The 
right ventricle of the bird’s beart is not homogenous with 
the right ventricle of the mammal’s heart, nor the left with 
the left; Lut the two cavities in each case are homoplastic. 
1872 Darwin Orig. Spec. (ed. 6) xiv. 386 Homoplastic 
structures are the same with those which } bave classed 

. as analogous modifications or resemblances. 

Homoplastide (-plxstaid). ol. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. wAagrés monlded + -1vE.) An organism 
consisting of a number of cells all of the same 
kind. Opp. to heteroplastide and monoplastide. 

1889 Vines in Mature 24 Oct. 62t The body of unicellular 
organisms (monoplastides), as also that of undifferentiated 
multicellular organisms (homoplastides). /é:d. 622 [see 
Hetexopcastipe). : : 

Homoplasy (homg'plasi\. Zvo/. [f. as pree. 
+ Gr. -mdaota, f. mAdois moulding, formation.] 
Homoplastic condition ; similarity of structure pro- 
Guced independently by the operation of similar 
external circumstances. Opp. to Homoceny 2. 
_ 1870 Ray Lawxester in Ann, Nat. Hist. V¥. 39 When 
identical or neanyy similar furces, or environments, act on two 
or inore parts of an organism which are exactly or nearly 
alike. .[or] on parts in two organisms, which parts are exactly 
or nearly alike and sometimes homogenetic, the resulting 
correspondences called forth in the several parts in the two 
organisms will be nearly or exactly alike .. } propose to call 
this kind of agreement Aomoplasis or hontoplasy. bid. 40 
What, exactly, is to be ascribed to homogeny, and what to 
homoplasy, in the relations of this series of structures, 1s a 
matter for careful consideration. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Homoplasy, the assumption by organisms .. of externally 
similar forms when exposed to similar external conditions. 
A good example is seen in the similarity of the American 
alve, which is an Agave, to the true aloe. 

|| Homoptera (homg'ptéra), sd. Zl. LEntom. 
[mod.L. (Latreille 1817), f. Gr. duo- Hoso- + 
mrepoy wing: cf. Gr, ouémrepos with the same 
plumage.} A suborder of Hemiprenra, comprising 
inseets of very various forms, with wings of uniform 
texture: contrasted with HIETEROPTERA. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. x\vii. (1828: FV. 385 He de- 
nominated the last of these suborders Homoptera 1835 
Kirpy Had, & /nst. Anim. VW. xx. 319 The Homoptera have 
four deflexed wings often of a substance between coriaceous 
and membranous. 1874 Luspock Orig. 4 Afet. /ns. 1. 25 


The Homoptera agree with the Heteroptera in tbe structure 
of the mouth, and in the metamorphoses. 


Henee Homo:pter [F. Zomoftére, Latreille], 
Homo'pteran, a member of the Homoptera ; 
Homo'pterous @., belonging to or having the 
eharaeters of the Homoptera. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. xivii. (1828) 1V. 385 Very 
considerable differences take place in the economy o' 
Homopterous insects. 1842 Branpe Diet. Sei. etc., Homop- 
terans, Homoptera, the name of an order of insects, dis- 
membered from the Hemiptera of Linnzus, including tbose 
in which the wing-covers are of an uniform semimembranous 
consistency. 1864 WesstTEr, /fomopter. 

Homostyled (hymajstaild), 2. Bot. [f. Hoso- 
+STYLE+-ED“.] Having the styles or pistils (in 
different individual plants) of the same length rela- 
tively to the stamens (= HoMoGonovs 1, Homo- 
MORPHIC b): opp. to Aeterostyled. Also Homo- 
stylic (hgmostailik), Homostylous (-stai-los), 
adjs. in same sense; Homostyly (hg'mostaili), the 
condition of being homostyled. : 

1877 [see HETEROSTYLED]. 1883 THomrson tr. A/siler's 
Fertil. Flowers 20 Homostylic plants with irregular flowers. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Homostylous. 1887 Gorse Morphol. 


| Plants 48: Homostyly, same as bomogony. 


HOMOTAXEOUS. 


Homotaxial (-ta:ksial), @. Geo/, [f. Homo- + 
Gr. -rofta (f. rafts) arrangement+-AL.] Applied 
to strata in different regions, having the same rela- 
tive position with respect to those underlying and 
overlying them, but not necessarily contempora- 
neous: cf. HomoTaxis; also to the fossil remains 
(usually of similar character) found in such strata. 

1870 Huxtey Anniv, Addr. Geol. Soc. inQ. Frnl. XXV1. 
p. xlii, Certain forms of life in one locality occur in the same 
general order of succession as, or are homotaxial with, 
similar forms in the other locality. 1888 J. Prestwicu 
Geol. 11. 4 The homotaxial relations of the groups. : 

Hence Homota‘xially adv., in the way of or in 
relation to homotaxy. Also Homota‘xeous, Ho- 

mota‘xic aidjs. = LloMOTAXIAL. 

1865 /sfell. Ubserv. No. 56. 97 As homotaxeous, and not 
as contemporaneous. 1872 NicuHotson Palgont. (1879) 1. 42 
The Silurian rocks of Europe, North America, South 
America, Australia, &c,, contain very similar fossils, and are 
undoubtedly ‘homotaxeous’, 1877 Huxtey Anat. Juv. 
Anim, Introd. 22 ‘The species which constitute the corre- 
sponding or homotaxic terms in the series, in different locali- 
ties, are not identical. 1880 Dawkins Early Man 22 note, 
1f..we look at them, homotaxially, from the point of view 
offered by the European Meiocenes, they are Meiocene. 

Homotaxis (-txksis). Geol. [irreg. f. Gr. 
épo- Homo- + ragis arrangement. The Gr. for- 
mation would be *épzoragia homotaxy.] The con- 
dition of being homotaxial ; the relation of strata 
having the same relative position in the geologic 
series, or of the similar forms of life occurring in 
such strata. 

1862 Huxtey Anniv. Addr. Geol. Soc. in Q. Jrnul. XVIII. 
p. xlii, For Geology (which after all is only the anatomy and 
physiology of the earth) it might be well to invent some 
single word (such as ‘homotaxis’, similarity of order), in 
order to express an essentially similar idea [i.e. to ‘ homo- 
logy’ in anatomy). /did. p. xlvi, ‘The mischief of confound- 
ing that ‘homotaxis’ or ‘similarity of arrangement’ which 
cun be demonstrated, with ‘synchrony’ or identity of date, 
for which there is not a shadow of a proof, under the one 
common term of ‘contemporaneity’. 1870 /did. XXV1. 
p. xliii, The use of the term ‘homotaxis’ instead of ‘syn- 
chronism’ has not, so far as I know, found much favour in 
the eyes of geologists, 1883 Nature 18 Jan. 262 It cautions 
the student against the confusion of geological synchrony 
with stratigraphical homotaxis. 

Homotaxy (-twksi). Etymol. regular f. for prec. 

1873 F. Hate Mod. Eng. 295 note, Homotaxtis 1s im- 

ssible..Aonolaxia, homotazry, is the eligible form. 1889 
in Cent. Dict. ' 

Homotropal (homp'trpil), 2. Bot. [f. as next 
+-AL.] =next. 

1844 in Hosiyn Dret. Aled. (ed. 2) 148. 1855 Batrour 
Bot. (ed. 3) 302 In an anatropal seed, where tbe micropyle 
is close to the hilum, and the chalaza at tbe opposite 
extremity, the embryo is erect or homotropal. 

Homotropous (-p'trépas), z. Bot. [f. Gr. cpo- 
Hoso- + -tpomos turning + -ous (after F. homotrope, 
A. Richard 1819): cf. Gr. éué7pomos of like disposi- 
tion.) Of the embryo of a seed: Llaving the 
radicle directed towards the hilum. Opp. to azfz- 
tropous or heterotropous. 

1829 P. Ciinion tr. Richard's Elem. Bot. (ed. 4) 398 The 
embryo is said to be homotropous when it has the same 
direction with the seed, that is to say, when its radicle cor- 
responds to the hilum. 1870 BentLey Sod. (ed. 2) 342 Tbe 
embryo is said to be erect or homotropous. 

Homotype (he motaip). rol. [f. Gr. dpo- 
Homo-+ tum0s Type.) <A part or organ having 
the same type of structure as another, a homologue ; 
applied ¢sf. to serially or laterally homologots 
parts in the same organism. 

1840 T. A. G. Batrour 7yf. Char. at. (1860) 64 A general 
likeness is sufficient in nature to constitute, in the eyes of 
naturalists, a type, and hence they speak of such as homo- 
logies or homotypes. 1849 OwEn Wat. Limbs 19 The 
femur, the homotype of the humerus. 1854 — Sécd. & 
Veeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat.1.170 So far as each seg- 
ment. .is a repetition or ‘ homotype’ of every other segment. 
1872 Mivart “lem. Anat. 215 The successive vertebra .. 
are serial homologues. or homotypes. 

Hence Homotypal (hg:motaipal), Homotypic 
(hemoti:pik), -ical adjs., of the character of, or 
relating to, a homotype; homologous. Homo- 
typy (hpmotaipi, homp*tipi), relation of homotypes; 
homology; esp. scrial or lateral homology. 

1849 Owen Nat. Limbs 29 To discern their *homotypal 
relations and their classification. 1871 H. Macnittan 7rne 
Vine iii. (1872) 102 The vine presents a repetition both of 
homotypal parts and of homotypal arrangement of parts. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex.,"Homotypic. 1870 Rotteston Anim. 
4.if¢ 93 The large pincers of the scorpion are *homotypical 
..with the large pincers of the crayfish. 1874 of. Encycl. 
s.v., *ffontotypy, another term for serial homology. 1878 
Veit Gegenbaur’s ae Anat. 64 Homotypical organs... 
are often so changed that their homotypy cannot be 
recognised, and has to be worked out. 

Homousian: see Homoousian. 


+ Homple. 0és. ? Some kind of linen fabric. 

€1450 in Rel. Ant. 1. 27 Loke well your lawne, your 
homple, and your lake .. Ye washecleyn. [1847-78 Hatui- 
WELL, Hontfel, a kind of jacket. North.] 

Homple, var. of HumpLE v. 

| Homuncio (homensic). [Latin dim. of homo, 
homin-, man.] = Homuncu_e, 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl. App. 153 An hundred 
Homuncioes more or lesse._ 1650 BuLWER A nthropomet. 253 
such an Homencio was Mr. Jefferies the late Queens 


| 


361 


Dwarfe. 1753 Ess. Celibacy 64 Producing an homuncio by 
the laws of matter and notion. 1802 BentHam sis. (1838- 
43) XI. 129 But it is something for an Homuncio like myself 
to put all tbese potentates into jeopardy. 

Homuncule, -uncle (homznkiel, -v'nk’l). 
[ad. L. homunculus, (also in Eng. use) dim. of 
homoman, Cf. F. homuncule (isthe. in Littré).] 
A little or diminutive man; a mannikin. 

1656 H. More Enthus. 7 ri. 46 That there is an artificiall 
way of making an Homunculus, and that the Fairies of the 
woods, Nymphs and Giants themselves had some such ori- 
ginall. 1696 J. Eowakps Demonstr. E.cist. God 1. 124 Par- 
celsus’s artificial homuncle. 1759 StERNE 77. Shandy 1. ii, 
Homunculus. 1839 New AJonuthly Mag. LV1. 25 Yhe door 
opened suddenly, and admitted an homuncule, of about 
four feet three. Laat on ‘ 

Hence Homuw‘neular a., diminutive, pigmy. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1V. 13 Delappius. .not 
only saw these homuncular tadpoles, but pretended to trace 
one of them bursting through the tunic by which it was 
swaddled. 

Homy, homey (hé«'mi), a. collog. [f. Home sd. 
+-Y. For analogical spelling, ct. Jonj', fimy.] 
Resembling or suggestive of home; home-like ; 
having the feeling of home ; homish. 

1856 Kincs.ey in Lé/e (1877) I. 488, I like to..feel ‘homey’ 
wherever 1 be. 1864 /d7d. Il. 194, 1 saw.. plenty of our 
dear English ‘ lady’s smock’ in the wet meadows near here 
[Bayonne], which looked very homy. 1874 Mrs. WHITNEY 
We Girls ix. 181 ‘What a beautiful old homey house it is !” 
*And what a homey family !’ 

llence Ho‘miness, homy quality or charactcr, 
hhomelikeness. 

1885 Ror Driven back to Eden 69 A sense of rest, quiet, 
comfort, and hominess. 1888 Pail Mall G. 30 Apr. 11,2 
‘The ‘ Hominess’ of tbe French Character. 

Homyger, obs. form of Homacer. 

Homynable, shortened form of ABHOMINABLE. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A.in. xvii. 208 It is an homynable 


horreur. 
Hond, -e, obs. ff. Hanp, Hounp. Hondel, 


hondle, obs. ff. HanphEv. Htonderyd, -yth, 
hondre, -ed, -eth, obs. ff. HuNDRED, -EDTH. 
Hondhabend, -habbing, var. HaND-HABEND, 

Hone (houn), 56.1 Forms: 1 han, 4 honne, 5 
hoone, 7 hoan‘e, 5- hone. [OEF. Adz str. fem. 
=ON. hein str. fem. (Sw. dial. fen, Da. heen).] 

+1. A stone, a rock. (OE.) Obs. 

Frequently applied to a stone serving as a landmark. 

939 in Birch Cartul, Sax. 11. 458 ponne nor fram setle to 
netles stede to barre hane. 966 Jéid. 110. 435 Of pure 
graegan hane and lang hearpdene. 12.. /did. 11.481 Ponon 
on pa readan hane, of pxre hane on pone herpab. 

2. A whetstone used for giving a fine edge to 
cutting tools, esp. razors. 

1325 Poem Times Edw. 11, 86 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 327 
He put in his pautener an honne and a komb. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 243/1 Hoone, barbarys instrument, cos. 1545 
Ravnoip Byrth Mankyude u, vi. 127 Rub it on a Barbers 
Whetstone, called a Hone. 1612 Woopart Surg. Alate 
Wks. (1653) 2 Take in his Chest a good Hoane. 1746 
Simon in /°Ai2. Trans. XL1V. 323 The Whetstones or Hones 
,-sold for Lough-Neagh Stones, are none of these, but of 
a soft gritty kind, and found near Drogheda. 1807 P. Gass 
Frnl. 79 Part of a lpg quite petrified..of which good whet- 
stones or hones could be made. 1881 VounG ‘very Alan 
his own Mechanic § 358 After a few hours set it on a hone. 

3. Stone of which such whetstones are made; 
hone-stone. (Several kinds of stone varying greatly 
in mineral composition are used for this purpose.) 

1793 Hevy tr. O’ Flaherty's Ogygia 11. 178 Lough-Neach 
..which most assuredly converts holly into hones. 1806 
Gazetteer Scotl. ‘ed. 2) 163/2 In the parish of Ratho is 
found a species of whetstone or hone, of the finest sub- 
stance. 1875 KniGut Dict. Aleck. s.v., Various kinds, differ- 
ing greatly in texture and hardness, are employed. Norway 
ragstone, water-of-Ayr, bluestone, Gernian-hone, and many 
other varieties. 

A. attrib. and Comb. hone-pavement: see quot. 
1788; hone-stone, =senses 2 and 3; sfec. a very 
siliceous clay slate having a conchoidal fracture 
across the grain of the rock ; also called zovacelite. 

1788 Chambers’ Cyel. s.v.. Bed of hones, or hone-pave- 
ment, one of the tools used in the operation of grinding 
specula for telescopes ; formed of pieces of the finest blue 
hone or whetstone. ¢1790 Imison Sch. Art II. 108 The 
hone pavement has uiiformly taken out all the emery 
strokes. 1855 tr. Laberte’s Arts Alid, Ages i. 25 Hone- 
stone, a compact, fine-grained magnesian Innestone. 1882 
Genie 7ext-bs. Geol. 11. 1. § 6, 122 Whet-slate, novaculite, 
bone-stone, an exceedingly hard fine grained siliceous rock. 

Hone, 54.2 north. dial, Also 4 hon, howne, 
4-5 hoyn(e, 4-9 hune. [ME. hon, app. derived 
from Hone v.'] Delay, tarrying: in the phrases 
bul, without hone, often a convenient metrical tag. 

@1300 Cursor AZ. 5795 Sipen sal pou wit-outen hon Wend 
to king pharaon. /y¢. 8413 Curtaisli, wit-vten hone, He 
yatte hir freli al hir bone, ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 
804 Bad pame .. Set fyre at anis but ony howne. c 1400 
Rowland § O. 341 Send owte Rowlande withowtten hone 
[vee tone]. ¢1460 Towneley Myst. xxii. 228 Withoutt an 
hoyne [rise soyne=soon]. 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. III. 
434 For to devyiss without[in] ony hune, Richt wyslie than 
quhat best wes to be done, 1560 RotLanp Crt. Venus iv. 
629 That thay suld pas but hone. 1820 Adin. Mag. May 
422/2 The trauchl’t stag i’ the wan waves lap, But huliness 
or hune. 

+ Hone, 5.3 Obs. dial. <A swelling or tumour. 

[See Honewonrr, quot. 1633, the sole authority for this.] 


Hone, w.! xorth. dial. Forms: 4 hon(e, 5-6 


} 


HONEST. 


hoyne. [Goes with Hone 54.2 (the vb. being app. 
the source): origin obscure. The rimes show 
that it had ME, close 6 (giving Sc. 6, ii); its mod. 
Eng. form would be oo (7), and it is thus distinct 
from Hone v.2 The oy in some texts is northern 
spelling of 0.] utr. Yo delay, tarry, hesitate. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 6088 Vee be alle belted, wit staf in hand, 
Hones noght quils yee ar etand. /éid. 19867 Petre pan 
bigan til hon. ¢1q400 .Welayne 819 In no place wolde he 
hone [rte done]. ¢ 1460 Jowneley Afyst. iii. 319 It shall 
be done full sone brether, help to bere. .ffull long sball I not 
hoyne to do my devere. /4éd. viii. 363 It may not help to 
houer ne hone [x#e bone=boon]. 1570 Levins Alanif. 
215/20 To Hoyne, erere. 

Hone, v.2 da/. and U.S. Also 8 hoan. [a. 
OF. hogner, hoigner, Norman dial. honer, (13th c. 
in Littré) ‘to grumble, mutter, murmure ; to re- 
pine; also, to whyne as a child, or dog’ (Cotgr.), 
app. f. Aon, a cry of discontent (cf. ‘ Hoiguer, ou 
hogner, faire hon hon, et criailler comme font les 
enfants quand ils voudraient bien avoir quelque 
chose’, Dnez Déct, 1664, in Godef.).] intr. To 
grumble, murmur, whine, moan. 

1621 Burton Anat, Aled. iu. ii. ut. 614 Admiring and com- 
mending her still, and lamenting, honing [2638, 1651, etc. 
moaning], wishing himselfe any thing for her sake. 1657 G. 
Starkey Helmont’s Vind. 243, 1 know that the Galenical 
Tribe will whine and hone pitifully, rather than lose to be 
reputed Chymists. 1825 Lamp £dia Ser. 1, Convalescent, 
He lies pitying himself, honing and moaning to himself. 
1828 Scott /. Al. Perth vy, Thou awakest to hone. and pine, 
and moan, as if she had drawn a hot iron across thy lips. 

b. ‘To whine or pine for; to hanker after. 

1600 Hoteann Livy 1. vii. 6 Some of the Oxen .. missed 
their fellowes behind, and honing after them, bellowed as 
their nature is! 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 36. 3/1 When in 
Wezon ‘tis gone, For anotber 1 hoan, @1713 Ettwoop 
Autobiog. (1714) 64, I had no Money..nor ever honed 
after it. 1754 RicHarDsON Grandison xxxv. (1812) I. 264 
She brought a servant up with her..who hones after the 
country. 1883C. F. Smitu in Trans. Amer. Philol. Soc. 50 
/[one, ‘to pine or long for anything’, is not yet obsolete 
in the South, though perhaps rare. 1884 Harfer's Mag. 
Oct. 800/1 I'm just honin’ after food’, is another example of 
the Tennessee patois. 

Hence Hovning vd/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1802 Lams Cur. Fragmt. iv. Poeins, Plays, etc. (1884) 203 
What weeping, sigbing, sorrowing, honing .. friends, rela- 
tives, 1878 SEELEY S¢eéx I]. 505 When I had heard his 
honing and moaning about Moscow. 

Hone, v.3 [f. Hoye 54.1] trans. To sharpen 
onahone. Llence Honed ///, a., Honer. 

1826 Cartyce Larly Lett, (1886) 11.349 Without aid from 
any grinder or honer whatever. 1828 WensTER s.v., Jo 
hone a razor. 1837 Fraser's Alag. XV. 576 A well-honed 
knife. 1856 Leisure Jour V.13/:1 Honing and strapping 
his stock of razors. 

Hone in O hone: see OHONE, alas! 

Honement, obs. form of OINEMENT, ointment. 

Honer, honerable, obs. ff. Honour, -aBie. 

Honest (p'nést), a2. Also 4-5 onest(e, 4-6 
honeste. [a. Ol. Aoneste (12th c. in Littré), 
mod... honnite (=It. ovesto, Sp., Pg. honesto), 
ad. L. oestis honourable, respectable, decent, 
fine, handsome, f. /ovzos, -0r, hondr-, HONOUR. ] 

+1. Of persons: Held in honour; holding an 
honourable position ; respectable. Oés. 

c1325 Aletr. Hont. 160 A widou..com this Candelmesse 
feste, And scho wald haf als wif honeste Hir messe. 13.. 
AQ Adis. 158 Olinpias.. Wolde inake a riche feste Of 
knyghtis and ladies honeste, 1388 Wyciir Lcclus. xi. 23 
It ts esy in the izen of God, sudeynli to make onest a pore 
man. c3q00 Destr. Troy 1471 A woman..Onest & abill, & 
Ecuba she hight. 1548 Hatt Chron. Hen. VIII 46b, The 
honest and sustanciall persons arrested or indited. 1624 
Cart. Satu Virginia iv. 111 Houses, wherein liue the 
honester sort of people,as Farmers in England. 1687 A. 
Lovee tr. Thevenot’s Trav. i. 57 He told ine That that 
Country is pleasant enough, and full of good honest People. 
1692 Loud. Gaz. No. 2735/4 Yhe Purchaser to take 2 honest 
Men, and the Seller 2 more, for all such Goods. 

b. Zo make an honest woman of: to marry (a 
woman) after scduction. dal. or vulgar. (The 


sense may have been associated with 3 b ‘ chaste’.) 

1629 Earce Aficrocosm., Servingman (Arb.) 84 The best 
worke he does is his marrying, for it makes an honest woman. 
1749 Fierpinc Yom Fones xv. vill, Miss Nancy was, in 
vulgar language, soon made an honest woman. 1824 Scorr 
St, Ronan's xxv, My right honourable father nourished 
some thoughts of making an honest woman of Marie de 
Martigny. 18z5 Jamirson s.v., If he .. marries her, he 
is said to ‘make an honest woman of her’, i. e. he does all 
in his power to cover her ignominy, and to restore her to 
her place in society. 1887 Miss Brappon Like 4- Unlike 
IlI. v. 64, I wish he had been free to make your sister an 
honest woman. B 

c. As a vague epithet of appreciation or praise, 

csp. as used in a patronizing way to an inferior. 
(Cf. worthy.) 

issr T. Witson Logike (1580) 83, I had good chere in suche 
amannes house. £rgo, he is an honest man. | 1583 Hotty- 
BAND Campo di Fior 309 Honest man, is this the way to 
Bolonia? 1590 SHaks. Mids. N. 1. i, 187 Your name 
honest Gentleman? 1681 Drypen Aés, §& Achit. 508 These 
were for laying honest David by, On principles of pure good 
husbandry. 1709 7atler No. 45 P 7 Let Mo Eekea ss 
alone (says one of the Honest Fellows), when he’s i a Boos 
Humour, he’s as good Company as any Man in Eng aike 
1815 Scott Guy MM. ix, Cannot he sing his sang. -like 
Collector Snail, honest man, that never fashes ony body? 
3846 Brockett (ed. 3) s. V-, A Northern baronet. .chairman 


HONEST, 


of quarter sessions, was accustomed, when he sentenced a 
prisoner, to begin, ‘Now, my honest man, you have been 
convicted of felony’, 

+2. Of things, conditions, actions, ete. Ods. 

a. Worthy of honour, honourable, commend- 
able; bringing honour, creditable. 

13.. Coer de L. 1773 Christmas isa time fnll honest; Kynz 
Richard it honoured with gret feste. 1340 Avend, 222 Pet 
slat of spoushod is zuo holy and suo honeste. ¢1386 
Cuaucer sWerch. T. 780 In honeste wyse as longeth to 
a knyght. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 2 Alle 
vertuouse and honest thynges. 1526 TinpaLE Xow, xii. 17 
Prouyde afore honde thynges honest in the sight of all men, 
1533 Bettenpes Lrvy ut. 153 Thare wes na batall mair 
honest, than this last rehersit. 1548 Hatt CAron,, Edw. [NV , 
223b, Kyng Henry. .founded a soleinpne schoole at Eton 
-.an_ honest Colege of sad Priestes, with a greate nombre 
of children. 1621 Burton Anat, A/e/. 1. i. 1. xi. (1653) 2) 
That respects onely things delectable and pleasant, this 
honest. 1700 Drvpen tr. Ozid's Alet, xitt, 408 Many a 
manly wound All honest, all before. 1715-20 Pore //rad 
y. 312 Know, 'tis not honest in iny soul to fear, Nor was 
Tydides born to tremble here. 

b. Free from disgrace or reproach ; respectable, 
decent, seemly, befitting, becoming. 

1340 Ayend. 229 Loke be uram uoule wordes pet ne byeb 
na3t honeste, ¢ 1350 Leg. Rood (1871) 76 ‘lo plant ba wandes 
in honest place, Forto be keped honestly, And wirschipd als 
pai war worthy. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. xvii 60 (Add. MS.) It 
were more honest that 1 shuld have such a wyf, amd my 
felaw to have suche a wyf as I have. x14 Zest. Ebor. 
(Surtees) V. 52, I will that, the day of my buryall, she maik 
an honest dynner to my frendes and neybours. 1633 Ear. 
Mancu. A/ J/ondo (1536) 37 Honest sepulture is a blessing. 
1653 Wa1ToN dugler in. 44 Now leis go to an honest Ale- 
house and sing Old Rose, 1674 PLavrorp Skil/ Alus. 1. 61 
Corants, Sarabands, and Jigs, used for honest mirth and 
delight at Feasts. 

ce. Decent or respectable in appearance ; with- 
out blemish ; comely, ‘fair’; neat, tidy. 

1300 Cursor Af, 19850 (Cott.) All maner crepand beist, 
Paa pat er noght tald honesi. ¢1340 /dfd/. 6067 (Trin.) 
A clene Iomb pat is honest. 1368 Wyceur Auth iii. 3 Be 
thou waischun and anoyntid, and be thou clothid with 
onestere clothis. 1493 Festival! iW. de W. 1515) 31 The 
Spee wolde ++ Clyppe theyr berdes & polle theyr heedes 

< so make thein honest ayenst cester day. 1526 Tixpate 
1 Cor, xii. 23 Apon those members of the body Which we 
thynke lest honest put we most honestie on. ¢1566 J. ALDAV 
tr. Bouystuan's Theat. World Riv, (He) hath created the 
thin... afier so honest a forme, and hath enriched it with 
a bearde. 

3. Of persons: Having honourable motives or 
principles ; marked by uprightness or probity. 

+a. In early use in a wide sense: Of good 
moral character, virtuous, upright, well-disposed. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 110 Aking wise and honest in alle 
thing. /érd, 111. 136 So shulde he be the more honest ‘I’o 
whom god yaf so worthy a yifte. 1535 Coverpate 1 A‘inys 
i.§2 Yf he wil be an honest man, there shall not one heer 
fall from him vpon the earth, 1585 ‘I’. WasnincTon tr. 
Nicholay’s Voy. \. xxii. 28 Beyng a good Pilot and a very 
honest man. 1613 Purcutas /*tlgrtimage (1614) 393 For the 
credit of this honest and loyall .. societie. 1673 Cave Priv. 
Chr. 1. i, (1673) 10 ‘he honester and severer Romans were 
ashamed on 't. 1702 Rowe Famer/, Ded., 1t were to be 
wish'd..that the World were honest to sucha degree,and that 
there were not that scandalous defect of common morality. 

b. spec. Chaste, ‘virtuous’; usually of a woman. 
arch. 

¢1400 Cato's Mor. 57 in Cursor A. App. iv. 1670 Fle to 
take wife..bot ho be honest. .ne halde hir for na druri if ho 
be vnchest. 1428 £. £. Wills (1882) 79 The mariage of 
onest and poure maidens. 1535 CoveRDALF 2 Esdras xvi. 
49 Like as an whore enuyeth an honest woinan. 1598 Suaks. 
Merry W iv. ii. 103 Wives may he merry, and yet honest 
too, 1661 Pepys Diary 11 Aug., Colonel Dillon. .comes to 
church with them, which makes me think they are not 
Nonest. 1669 Suapweie R. Shepherdess 1.1, You marry'd 
me to keep ine honest, did you? 1921 SteELe Sect. No. 
118 2 2 The Maid is honest, and the Man dares not be 
otherwise. 

e. That deals fairly and uprightly in speech and 
act; sincere, truthful, candid; that will not lie, 
cheat, or steal. (The prevailing modern sense, the 
‘honest man’ being the ‘good citizen’, the law- 
abiding man, us opposed to the rogue, thief, or 
enemy of society.) 

€1400 Destr. Troy 48 Ouyde and othir pat onest were ay 
..Thes dampnet his dedys. ¢ 1g00 Doctr. Gd, Servaunts in 
Ane. Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 8 Ye seruauntes .. Be ye 
honest and dylygent. 1581 Perme Guazco's Civ. Conv. 1. 
(1586) 42 He, which plainly telleth the truth, sheweth him- 
selfe to be an honest inan. 1674 Brevixt San/ at Endor 
2&2 The honestest Monks we know are sometimes tempted 
to Say strange things. 1734 Pore Ess. Afan tw. 248 An 
honest man’s the noblest work of God. 1751 Jounson 
Rambler No. 189 ? 12 She. .was at last convinced that she 
had heen flattered, and that her glass was honester than her 
maid. 1791 ‘G, Gampapo' Ann. Horse, iv. (1809) 83 A 
dealer in Moorfields (who..is no honester than he ought to 
be). 1849 Macactay //ist. Eng. vii. 11. 177 Though often 
misled by prejudice and passion, he was emphatically an 
honest man. 1897 W. Rateicu Sty/e 125 The pillory and the 
stocks are hardly educational agents, but they make it 
easier for honest men to enjoy their own. Proverd. ‘When 
thieves [or rogues] fall out, honest men come by their own.’ 

. Ingenuous; without disguise, open, frank, not 
concealing one’s real character (good or bad). 

1634 Forp P. IWardeck 11. i, Bless the young man! Our 
nation would be laugh’d at For honest souls through 
Christendom. 1680 Otway Orfhan u.v, I am a doating 
honest Slave. t Rowk dind, Step-Mott, 1. i..171 Dull 
heavy things! Whom Nature has left honest In meer 
frugality. 1849 Macautay Ast. Zug. iv. 1. 437 The honest 
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monk was so illiterate that he did not know what he ought 
to say on an occasion of such importance. 1866 Howes 
Venet. Life ii, 23 He beheld the honest swindling counten- 
ance of a hotel fortier. 

4. Of actions, feelings, etc.: Showing uprightness 
or sincerity of character or intention ; fair, straight- 
forward ; free from fraud. 

1300 Cursor Af, 22914 Sant gregor gaf ansuer honest. 
13.. A. Adis. 4011 He no dude no treson, His dede n‘as 
bote honest. 1508 Dunpar Gold. Sarge 166 Leuefell 
Company, and Honest Besynes. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 
322 Their honest and reasonable excuses could not be heard. 
1617 Morvson /tin. 1. 268 A quiet harvest that might arise 
out of their own honest labour. 1658 BraMHat. Consecr. 
ps. ix. 218 It is none of the honestest Pleas, Negare fac- 
tum, to deny such publick Acts as these. 217332 Gay Fables 
u. vi. 10 Unbrib’d, unaw'd, he dares impart f ¢ honest dic- 
tates of his heart. 1848 ‘Inackeray Jan. Fair lii, The 
very best and honestes: feelings of the man came out in 
these artless outpourings of paternal feeling, 1883 Lazu 
Times 20 Oct. 408 1 The object of a bankruptcy law .. 
should be the economical and honest distribution of a 
bankrupt’s estate. 4 

b. Of money, gain, ete.: Gained or earned by 
fair means, without cheating or stealing; legitimate. 

[1676 Wycnertey 77, Dealer in. Whs. (Rtldg.) 125/2 You 
must call usury and extortion God's blessing, or the honest 
turning of the penny.] 1700'l. brown tr, Aresny's A musen, 
Sem & Com. 25 Some call Trade, Ilonest Gain, and .. have 
lacker'd it with the Name of Godliness. 18a5 Mrs. CAMERON 
Hfoulston Tracts \, 10 (title) An Monest Penny is worth 
a Silver Shilling. 1873 S/ang Dict, 194 Instructions to earn 
an honest shilling. 1887 Jessorr A rcady vii. 216 Ie turns 
au honest any bs horse hire. 

e. Of a thing: Not seeming other than it is; 
genuine, unadultcrated, unsophisticated. 

1598 Suaks. Mery IW, iv. ii. 126 Behold what honest 
Cloathes you send forth to bleaching. 1674 Ir. Martintcre's 
Voy. NV. Countries 31 We were glad to betuke ourselves to 
the provisions we had brought. .which was honest Hisket 
and salt Beef. 1822 Craspe 7. in J ‘erse xiv, His Conscience 
never Checks him when he swears The fat he sells is honest 
fat of bears. 1838 /’exny Cyc/. X11. 307/2 The honest mouth 
of a three-year old horse should be thus formed [etc.]. 1884 
Cintp Ballads uw. xxxvii. 322/2 Bringing soine honest bread 
and wine with her. 

5. as adv. =Wonestly ; or ( poet.) in comb. with 
another adj., expressing union of the two qualitics 
denoted. 

a 1592 Greene Jas. JI, 1. i, Yet would I, might I choose, 
be honest-poor, 1596 Suaks. Merch, V. au. iv, 46 As 
I have eucr found thee honest true. 1654 Gayton /’/eas. 
Notes w. i. 176 And why slay him, if that he honest meant? 
1671 F. Puiturs eg. Neeess. 330 Wares and Commodities, 
honester made. 

8. Comb., as honest-hearted, -looking, -minded, 


-natured adjs. 

1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1637) 206 An honest-hearted 
desire, hut no probable dessein. 1600 Haktuyr Voy. I. 
174 (R.) Worshipful, honest-minded, and well disposed 
merchants, 1607 SHAKs. mon v. i. 89 My honest Natnr'd 
friends. 1783 Burns Song, ‘ Aly father was a farmer’ ix, 
A cheerful honest-hearted clown. 1895 J. SsutnH eran. 
Mess, Exod. xix. 304 Jethro brings in his honest-hearted- 
ness. 1897 Mag. of Art Sept. 251 Honest-looking enough. 

+ Honest, v. Ods. (ad. L. honest-dre to honour, 
dignify, adorn, embellish, f. Aozest-us Honest. 
Cf. obs. F. Aouester.] 

1. ¢raus. To confer honour upon ; to honour. 

1382 Wyetir Ece/us. xi. 23 Lizt is forsothe in the ezen of 
God, sodeynly to honesten [1388 to make onest; Vulg. 
honestare) the pore. a1s75 Asp. Parker Corr. (Par- 
ker Soc.) 411 For his more estimation I have honested him 
with a room in the arches. 1609 1B. Jonson Sif, Mom. iv, 
You have very much honested my lodging with your pre- 
sence. @1613 OveKsury d Ih i/e (1638) 279 To honest it 
with the tittle of clemency. 

2. To cause to appear honest or honourable; to 
justify, defend, excuse. 

1602 Warner 4/6, Eng. Epit. (1612) 396 1t stood him 
vpon to honesthisactions. 1651 CHarteTon / ph. 4 Cimm. 
Vatrons it. Pref., That learned and pious Divine; who 
was willing to honest the poor womans lapse. 1654 H. 
L'EstranceE Chas. / (1655) 186 Specious pretences they 
wanted not to honest, to justifie the enterprize. 

3. To ‘make an honest woman of’: see HONEST 
a. wb. 

1611 SreeD fist. Gt, Brit, 1x. xii. (1632) 717 Honested by 
Iawfull inatrimony. a1652 Brome Cov. Gard. v. ili. I ask 
no further satisfaction of you, then to he honested by 
marriage, F 

"4. -nonce-use, from the adj. 

1669 SHapweLt R. Shephertess 1, i, You marry’d me to 
keep me honest, did you? I'll honest you; 1 will go in- 
siantly and meet ’em all three. 

+ Horvnestate, v. Obs. rare—°, [f. L. Aouestat-, 
ppl. stem of Aonestare: see prec.] ‘To honour’ 
(Cockeram 1623%. 

+ Honestation. O¢s. rare—'. [f. L. type 
*honestation-ent, f. houest-tre to HONEST.) ‘he 
action of making honourable; something that does 
honour to one; an honourable quality or attribute, 

1648 W. Montacue Devout Ess. 1. x. § 6.118 By which 
virtuous qualities and honestations they have been more 
happy than others in their applications to move the mindes 
of men. 

+ Hone‘stete. O/s. Also onestete(e. [a. OF. 
houestete (mod.F. houndéteté, = Pr. honestetat, Sp. 
honestidad, Pg, houestidade):—Com. Rom. type 
*honestitat-em, for L. honestat-em.] = HONESTY. 

€1315 SHOREHAM 69 5et scholdy nau3t Honestete so5wene. 
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1340 Ayend. 53 Pe uerste libbeb be pe ulesse, be oper be his 
ioliucte..pe uerbe be his onestete. 1377 Lance. J. J. 
13. xv. go As holynesse and honestete [v. 7. honeste] oute 
of holicherche spredeth. ¢1386 Cuaccer Clerk's 7. 366 
Wedded with fortunat honestetee. 

+ Hone‘stify, v. Obs. uonce-wd. (f. L. houest- 
us honest +-FY.)  fraus. = HONEST v. 3. 

a 1652 Brome Wad Confie y. ii, lle marry, and honestifie 


er. 

Honestly (gnéstli), adv. [f. llonest a. + 
-LY2.) In an honest manner. 

+1. In an honourable or respectful manner, 
honourably, worthily, respectably ; in a seemly or 
Lecoming manner; decently. Oés, 

1340 Aycnd. 47 Ofte hy sseaweb and di3zteb ham more 
quaynteliche and pe more honesteliche. c 1386 Cuavcer 
Merch. T, 782 Wis housynge, his array, as honestly: To his 
degree was maked as a kynges. ¢ 1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) 
vi. 20 He gers pam be keped honestly and wirschipfully. 
1504 Bury IWills (Camden) 104 Yf yt be so yt I..fall 10 
posers) and may not leue honestly. x5s9 /éid. 153 To 

ringe my bodice honestly tothe grounde. 1645 Ussuer Jody 
Diz, (1647) 275 Friends and Neighbours should see that his 
body he honestly buried, and Funerals decently performed. 

2. With honourable or upright conduct; esp. 
without fraud or falschood ; with honest intention 
or by honest means; sincerely, fairly, frankly, 


without disguise. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 342 For he hath first his love 
founded Honestelich as for to wedde. 1428 /°, A. Wills 
(1882) 78 Vhat he gouerne hym goodly and onestly. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. WW. de W. 1531) 48 b, A man tbat hath a good 
crafte wherby he myght Iyue honestly. 1597 Morvey 
(ntrod. Alus. Ded., A nomber of honest poore men, who 
liue (and that honestly) vpon teaching. 1625 Hart Anat. 
Ur. u. ix. ro He dealt honestlier then the Parson. 1735 
BerKecey Acasons not repl. to Walton § 7, { can honestly 
say, the more he explains, the more Iam puzzled. 1738 
Swiet Pol. Conversat, 185, 1 came honestly by it. 1788 
V. Ksox IWinter Even. Ixxvi. (R.), he stripling is often 
sent..to the banks of the Ganges, there to heap up enormous 
riches, honestly if he can; but at all events to fulfil the 
ultimate end of his mission. 1875 Jowrtr /’/ato (ed. 2) 
I. 99 Ie does not like lionestly to confess that he is talking 
nonsense. 

+ 3. Chastely, ‘ Virtues *, Obs. 

13.. A. E. Addit. 2. B. 705 Ellez pay mo3t honestly ayber 
ober welde. 1613 DPurcnas Jlgrimage (1614! 824 Vhe 
married Women live honestly; 1691 Woop 4/A. Oxon. II. 
s6 Whether the Females lived honestly, ‘tis not for me to 


dispute it. 

Honestness. rare. (f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being honest. +a. Comeliness; orna- 
ment. Obs. b. Virtuousness; honesty. 

¢ 1420 Chron. Iilod. st. 569 Abou3t be tombe for honest- 
nas, Hit was y-sowed. 1§56 J. Hevwoop Spider & /*. 
xxxix. 16 Honestnes is vertousnes, and woorshipfulnes. 

Honesty (gnésti). Forms: 4-5 oneste, -ty, 
4-6 honeste, 5 6 -tee, 5-7 -tie, 6 -tye, 6- 
honesty. [a. Ol. (A)oueste (12th c. in Littre, 
carlier (A)onestet = It. onesta, Sp. houestad, Py. hou- 
estal), ad. L. honestas, -atem, n. of quality f, 
houestus VloxEst, or ? Aouos honour.] 

I. The quality of being honest. 

+1. Honourable position or estate ; high rank ; 
respectability. Ods, 

1509 Fisner Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 
296 Ihe straungers of honeste whiche .. resorteth for to 
vysyte the souerayne must be consydered. 1§z0 Ca-xton's 
Chron. Eng. 1. 19/2 He [Daniel]..was made a man of 
greate honeste. 

+b. Honour conferred or done; respect. Ods. 
€1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 151 He sent his sister 
Jone with mykelle honeste. 1382 Wyctir 1 Cor, xii. 23 
‘The memhris that ben vnhonest, han more honeste. ¢1400 
Destr. Troy 2861 Pe lell gentils, pat Venus the i 
worshippit for god, And most honouret of other wit 
oneste bere. 1531 Eryor Gov. 1. xx, Refuse nat to doe me 
that honestie in your presence, a1553 Upatt Royster D. 
ly. iii. (Arb.) 63 More shame and harme..‘Then all thy life 
days thou canst do me honestie. 12613 J. Dunster in 
Spurgeon 7reas, Dav. Ps, \Ixxiv. 2 There is an honesty 
which belongeth to the dead body of a man. 
+ ¢. Honour gained by action or conduct; repn- 


tation. credit, good name. Oés. 

1382 Wycur MWisd. vii. 11 Vnnoumbrable honeste [is] by 
the hondis of it. 1313 More Aich. /// (1883) 56 Doctour 
Shaa by his sermon loste hys honestie, and sone after his 
life. 1526 2ilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 173b, He hath 
sclaundred me before many, & so haue lost myne 
honesty, 1548 Upatt Lrasm. Par. (2) Pref. 15 Defence of 
their owne poore honesties. 

+d. coner. (collect.) Honourable or respectable 


people. (Cf. the quality.) Obs. rare. 

1563 Apr. Parker Articles, hat vseth..delay to make 
any accompte in the presence of the honestye in the parish. 
1575 J. Stitt Gam. Gurton iy. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley 111. 
228 If such a toy be used oft among the honesty, It may 
[not] heseem a simple man of your and my degree. 

+2. The quality of what is becoming or befit- 
ting; decency, decorum; comeliness. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruec 1. 548 Hys Eyu with his hand closit 
he, For to dey with mar honeste. ¢1400 MaunbeEvy. (1839) 
xx. 221 The ordynance..ne the honestee ne the clennesse 
is not so arrayed there, as it is here. 1538 Staxkey E£ug- 
land 1. i. 2 [They] bie lyke wylde bestys in the woody's, 
wythout Iawys and rulys of honesty. 1547 Homilies 1. Gd. 
Wks. 1. (1859) 59 How their profession of chastity was 
kept, it is more honesty to pass over in silence. 1652 
Neepuan tr. Sefden's Mare Cl. 36 For honestie sake, and 
for the friendship which the Republick had with the hous 
of Austria. 
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3. Honourable character. ; 
+a. Formerly in a wide general sense, including 
all kinds of moral excellence worthy of honour. 
1340 Hampote Pr, Consc. 5829 ‘A gude castelle’ he says 
‘kepes he Pat his body kepes in honeste’. 1390 Gower 
Cowf. II. 272 Nought only upon chastete, But upon alle 
honeste. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1856, I shal be glad 
him forto see, Mi worship to kepe with honestie. 1548 
Upatt, ete, Zrasm, Par. Matt. ii. 26 Encreased_ in all 
kynde of honestie, and heauenlye giftes. 2622 B. Jonson 
Catiline iu, ii, Lei nol..wicked friendship force What 
honesty and verlue cannol work. : 
tb. spec. Chastity ; the honour or virtue of a 


woman. Oés. 

¢1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. JW. 1673 Hyfpsip., Why lyked me 
thy yelow heer to see More then the boundes of myn 
honestee. c1400 Destr. Troy 2965 Hit were sittyng for 
sothe, & semly for wemen .. ouer all, bere onesty attell to 
saue, 1573 J. Sanrorp Hours Recreat. (1576) 158 A poore 
manne proude, a woman without honestie. 162: Burton 
Anat. Mel. wi. iii. it. i. (1651) 612 It was commonly 
practised in Diana's temple, for women to go barefoot over 
hot coals to try their honeslies, 1634 Sin T, Herpert 
Trav. 52 A Venus ‘like in honestie, hough not in beautie). 

+ ¢. Generosity, liberality, hospitality. Ods. 

€ 1400 Cato's Mor, 152 in Cursor AM. App. iv. 1671 Pat pou 
has gitin to be, vse hit in honesie & be no3t calde niping. 
551 Recorpe Cast. Anotu/. (1556) 138 A manne nol onlye 
of greate learning, but also of as great honesty in seekinge 
to profite all men by his trauaill. 1607 SHaxs. Timon m1. 
i. 29 A Noble Gentleman ‘tis, if he would not keep so good 
a house..euery man has his fault, and honesty is his. 

d. Uprightness of disposition and conduct ; 
integrity, truthfulness, straightforwardness : the 
quality opposed to lying, cheating, or stcaling. 
(The prevailing modern sense.) 

+579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 197 Yel hath he shown him- 
self as far from honestie, as he ts from age, and as full of 
craft, as he is of courage. 1599 Saxpys Europe Spec. (1632) 
toz Our grosse conceipls, who think honestie the besi 
policie. 1602 SHaks. ¥xu/. C. 11. i, 127 What other Oath, 
Then Honesly 10 Honesty ingag’d, Thal this shall be, or we 
will fall for it. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 121 The 
Saylers will as certainly take il, as you trusi it lo their 
honesties, 1727 De For Syst. D/agic 1. i. (1840) 18 Honesty 
shall be praised and starved..1o be high and great, is to be 
wise and good, 1849 Macautay //ist. Eug. vii. IL. 222 
Either of the two suppositions was falal to lhe King's 
character for honesty. 

e. fransf, of things: cf. Honest a. 4c. 

1842 Tiscnorr Woollen Manuf. (1852) 11.95 The German, 
or rather the Polish cloth, cannol be depended upon for 
honesty, in either the breadth or the length of the cloth. 

II. 4. a, The popular name of Lunaria biennis, 
a cruciferous plant with large purple (sometimes 
white) flowers and flat round semi-transparent pods 
(whence the name), commonly cultivated in gardens. 
Also applied to other species of Lunaria. 

1597 Gerarve Jferbal 11. cxvii. 378 We cal this herb in 
English Pennie flower.. in Northvolk, Sattin, and white 
Sattin, and among our women it is called Honestie. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. ii. 31 The second class contains 
lhose whose seed vessel is a silicle..as..honesty. 1868 
G. Macponato X&. Falconer 11. 44 Purple-black heartseases, 
and thin-filmed silver pods of honesty. 1884 Mutter 
Vlant-n., Luuaria biennis, Rotbonac, Common Honesty. 

b. (In full, Afaiden’s Honesty.) A local name 
of wild Clematis or Virgin’s Bower (C. Vsfa/ba). 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 384 The Italians call it 
Vitalba..and in English of most country people where it 
groweth Honestie. @1697 Ausrey Isrts. (R. Soc, MS.) 
120 (Britlen & H.) About Michaelmass all the hedges aboul 
Thickwood..are as it were hung with maydens honesty : 
which looks very fine. 1888 Berks. Gloss., [/ouesty, the 
wild clematis is always so called. 

te. Small Honesty: an old name for various 
species of Pink (Dianthus). Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. vii. 156 Called in Englishe by 
diuers names, as Pynkes, Soppes in wine, feathered Gillofers, 
and small Honesties. 1597 Gerarve //erbal 11, clxxiii. 478. 

Honewort (hawnwazit). [Sec quot. 1633.] A 
name for Com Parsley (Pe/roselinum segelum) ; 
also erroneously extended to other umbellifcrous 
plants, as Sisovz Amomum, Trinia vulgaris, and 
Cryplotenia canadensis, 

1633 JOHNSON Gerarife's [1erbal 1018 Of Corne Parsley or 
Honewort..Aboul the yeere 1625, I saw Mistriss Ursula 
Leigh..gather it in the wheale ershes aboul Mapledurham 

-. Who told me it was called Honewort, and that her 
Mother .. tanght her to use it .. fora swelling which shee 
had in her left cheeke..This swelling her Mother called 
by the name of a Hone; bul asking whether such lumors 
were in the said [Isle [of Wight—where the mother lived] 
; -usually called Hones she could not tell. x71: J. Petiver 
in Phil, Traus. XXVI1. 382 Its lower Leaves like Hone- 
wort, bul deeper cul. 1879 Britren & HoLtanp Plant-n. 

Honey (hzni), sd. (a.) Forms: a. 1 huniz, 
huneez, 3 huni3, 3-4 huni, (uni), 4-5 huny, (4 
houny, 5 Sc. hwnie, -ny), 6-7 hunny. B. 4-7 
honi, (5 ony, hoony), 4-8 hony, 5-6 honye, 5- 
honey, (6-7 honie, honnie, honny). +. Sc. and 
north, 7— hinny, -ie, -ey. [OE. huaiz = OF ris. 
Aunig(mod.Fris. dial. hunig, -ing, huynig, hinning, 

-19), OS. honeg, -ig (MDu. honich, -inc, Du. honig, 
“ng, MLG. honnich, LG. honnig), OHG. honag, 
honang (MHG. honec, -ic, -ich, G. honig\, ON. 
hunang (OSw. hunagh, honag, Sw. honung, Da. 
honning):—OTeut.*huna(n)co™ neut., not recorded 
in Gothic, which has instead milib = Gr. pedur-, 
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The 8 forms are mainly graphic, in accordance 
with the usual ME. writing of 0 instead of « before 
2; but there may have been a northern form */6z72, 
to which mod.Sc. Ainmie goes back (like dbrither, 
mither) through 7, 6, to d.] 

1. A sweet viscid fluid, of various shades from 
nearly white to deep golden, being the nectar of 
flowers collected and worked up for food by 
certain insects, esp. the honey-bee. 

6825 esp. Psalter xviii. 1 [xix. 10] Swoelran ofer hunig 
and biobread. c 893 K. /EtFrep Oros. 1. i. § 23 Pzr [Est- 
land] bid swyd3e mycel huniz & fisc{n]ad. c1r2z00 Orsin 

225 Itt wass huni3 off pe feld. c1z30 Hali JJeid.g Ha 
hicked huni of pornes. 1297 R. Grove. (1724) 43 Hony 
& mylk per ys muche. a@ 1300 Cursor AJ. 21296 Pe stile 
o matheu, water it was.. And john honi suet als suilk. 
61394 1. Pl. Crede 726 Dranes dop nou3t bul drynkeb 
vp be huny. xz422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 
(E. E. T. S.) 247 Hote drynke makyd wyth Hoony. 1483 
Cath. Ang. 192/1 To make Huny, me@lifacere, 1508 Fisher 
7 Penit. Ps. cxxx. Whs. (1876) 227 O swele wordes, more 
sweter than hony and suger. 1563 Winzer Js. (1890) Il. 
48 Quhais speche wes .. nochi wordis sa mekle as certane 
hwnie. 1582 T. Watson Centurie of Love xii. Poems 
(Arb.) 48 Hunny mixt with gall. x590 Srexser F. Q. 
i. iit. 24 Sweete wordes, like dropping honny, she did 
shed, 1611 Bipte £.xod, iii. 8 A lande flowing with milke 
and hony. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 612 There be three things 
in vse for Sweetnesse, Sugar, Honey, Manna. 1794 Burns 
My Tocher's the Fewel, (t's a’ for the hiney he'll cherish the 
bee. 1838 Tuirtwatt Greece xxxvii. V. 21 His body, im- 
mersed in honey, was carried home for a royal burial. 


b. With qualifications. 

Honey of borax, Borax h., a mixiure of clarified 
honey and borax, used as a remedy in aphthous diseases 
(Hoblyn Dict. Med. Terms, 1844). ¢ Corn h., Stone h. 
(see quol. 1609). Clarified bh, honey melted in a water- 
balh and freed from scum. Clover h., Heather h., 
that gathered from these flowers respeclively. tLive h. 
(see quot. 1609). Unripe h. (see quot. 1884). Virgin h., 
White h., honey thai flows from the cells spontaneously 
wilhoul pressure, heing that made by bees thal have not 
swarmed, Wild h., t Wood h., that made by wild bees, 

€ 1000 Ags. Gosf. Mati. iii. 4 Hys mete wacs. .wudu-hunig. 
¢ 1200 Tria. Coll. [foiu. 139 Moren and wilde uni was his 
mete. ¢ 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 29 Do per-to hwyte Hony 
or Sugre. hid. 35 Take wyne & pouder Gyngere, 
Canelle, & a lytil sear hony. 1526 Tinpate A/a/t. 
ili. 4 Hys meate was..wylde hony. 1607 Torsert Four: 
Beasts (1658) 165 This powder with Hony-Attick, laketh 
away the spots in the ce: 1609 C. Butter Fen, Aon. 
(1634) 108 While it continueth liquid, and will run of it self, 
il is called Live-honey : when it is turned white and hard.. 
it is called Corn-honey, or Stone-honey. «1648 Dicsy 
Closet Open, (1677) 4 {t is of three sorts, Virgin-honey, 
Life-honey, and Stock-honey. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyc. s.v., 
We have two kinds of honey, white and yellow.—The white, 
mel album, called also virgin honey, trickles out spon- 
taneously from the comb, by turning i1 up, 188% Pin 
Dict. A picult. 73 Unripe Honey, honey from which the 
water has not been sufficiently evaporated. 

2. Applicd to products of the natnre of, or re- 
sembling honey: esp. a. the nectar of flowers ; 
b. a preparation consisting of the expressed juicc 
of dates or other fruit of palm trees, 

1732 Pore Ess. Man 1. go Taste the honey, and nol 
wound the flow’r. 1737 Wuiston Josephus, Wars Fews 
1v. viii. § 3 The better sort of them [palm irees], when they 
are pressed, yield an excellent kind of honey. 1836 Mac- 
Gittivray tr. Mfumboldt's Trav. xxv. 387 This juice or 
honey has an agreeable acid taste. 1855 TENNysoN Aland 
1. 1v. x, The honey of poison-flowers, 1883 V. Stuart Egy 
271 The treacle which drains from the sugar is called black 
honey, and is much used by the natives. 1885 Gray Bot. 
Yext-bk. 11. 45x The nectar .. is lhe sweelish liquid com- 
monly called the ‘honey’ of the flower, secreled by certain 
specialized organs known as nectar-glands. 

3. (?Short for honey-cake.) Singing hinny, a 
currant cake baked on a girdle. 2or7h. 

1832 W, SterHENson Local Poems at Ma canny bairns 
come gel your lea, I’ve made a singing hinny. 185s Corn- 
wall 283 The Cornish coltage has no ‘singing hinnies’, 
or rich girdle cakes. 

4. fig. Swectness. 

1592 Suaks. Hom. & Ful. v. iii. 92 Death thal hath 
suckt the honey of thy breath. 1613 — fen. VI/1, un. it. 
22 Matier. .that for euer marres The Hony of his Language. 
1738 Porr Efit, Sat. 1. 67 The Honey dropping from 

avonio’s tongue. 1855 THacKeRay ezcomes I. 216 Mrs. 
Mack was not all honey, 1893 STEVENSON Catriona 365 
He said it with a serious heal of admiration thal was honey 
to the girl. 

5. A term of endearment: Sweet one, sweet- 
heart, darling. (Now chiefly Irish and, in form 
hinnie, hinny, Sc. and Northumbr.) 

€ 1350 Hl. I’alerne 1655 William .. seide, ‘mi hony, mi 
hert al hol pou me makest’, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aliller'’s T. 
431 Alisoun his hony deere. xg00-20 Dunpar Poens 
Ixxv, 3 My hwny [z.7. hunny], my harl, my hoip, my 
heill. “¢x600 Triton u. i. (Shaks. Soc.) 24 My sparrow, 
my hony, my duck, my cony. 31607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 
n. ii, Hunny, how's this? 1722 ArsutHnot Yohn Bull un. 
vi, Our affairs, Honey, are in a bad .condition. 1749 
Fiecpinc You: Yones yu. vi, Follow her, boy, follow her? 
run in, run in, that’s it, honeys. 1809-12 Mar. EpGeworTtH 
Ennut viii, Wks. 1832-3 VI. 74 Have done being wild, 
honey-dear, and be a credit 1o your family, 2818 Scott 
4iyt, Afidl, xvi, Where did he change his clothes again, 
hinny? @ 3825 Song in Brockelt s.v. Hinney, Where hesi 
thou been, maw canny hinny? 1832 Mrs. Trottore Doin. 
Mann. Amer. (1894) 1. 140 My children.. she always 
addressed by their Christian names, excepting when she 
substituted the word ‘honey’. 


6. avirib, and Comb. a. Of, for, pertaining to, 
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or connected with honey; as honey bike, brake 
{see BRAKE 5).6 1), -cake, colour, -crock, -cup, 
drink, -harvest, -knife, -mead, -pore, -scale, -shop, 
-lime, wine, etc. 

€1460 Towneley Myst. v. 4 The smell of my son is lyke To 
a feld with flouris, or *hony bike. 1542 Upatt tr. rasa. 
Apoph. 118 bis [219] Fair and smoothe speakyng.. Diogenes 
customably vsed to call an *hony brake, or a snare of honey. 
1710 ADDISON Tatler No. 255 P 2 It was usual for the Priest 
-. 10 feasl upon the Sacrifice, nay the *Honey-Cake. 1853 
Hickle tr. dristoph, (1872) 11. 418, I will now knead you 
a honey-cake. 161 Fiorio, Afelichlorone, a stone partly 
yellow and partly of an *hony colour. 1596 Srenser /. (). 
v. ii, 33 Like foolish flies aboul an *hony-crocke. 1833 
Texxyson ems 70 Like to the dainty bird.. Draining 
the *honeycups. @ 1648 Dicay Closet Ofeu. (1669) 97 To 
make *Honey drink. To two quarts of water take one 
pound of Honey. a@3z700 Drypen Ovid (T.), Bees.. 
bring Their *honey-harvest home. 1843 Zoodogist 1. 28 
An abundant boney-harvest. 1884 Puin Dict. Afpicult., 
*Honey-kuife, 1. A long thin knife used for separating the 
combs from the sides of a box-bive. 2. A knife.. used 
for cutting-off the caps of the honey-cells. @x1735 ArBuTH- 
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Foundation of their Work the skilful *Honey-Maslers call 
Commrosis, 1845 Lixptey Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 26 Petals 
numerous, small, with a *honey-pore at the back. 1832 
Don Gard. Dict. Gloss., *//oney-scalés, the scalesin flowers 
which secrete honey. 1658 Row.anp A/oufet’s Theat. lus, 
co6 The Bees do frequently resort thither .. their nest or 
*Honey-shop is nol far off. 1552 Hutort, *Hony tyme 
when it is rypely gathered. / 

b. objective and obj. gen., as honcy-dresser, 
farmer, -galherer, -hunter, -maker, -worker ; 
honey- bearing, -dropping, -caling, -galhering, 
-making, -secreting, -sloring, -ytelding, etc., sbs. 
end adjs. Also Honry-EaTER. 

161: Frorioy A/eliferv,..*honie-bearing. 1552 HvLoet, 
*Hony dressers, mel/rsones. 1596 Fitz-Gerrray Str F. 
Drake (1881) 82 *Honie-dropping Aganippes founl. 1679 
M. Rusvex Further Discov. Bees 53* Hony-gathering being 
sae the Bees have no niore need of them [drones]. 1853 
-YNCH Sedf-diuprov. ii. 40 The continued honey-gathering 
of the bee. 1608 Torsett Serfeuts 68 There are none Idle, 
although they be not all *Honny-makers, 1881 Excyc/. 
Grit. X11. 3136/1 *Honey-secreling glands are 10 be mel 
with on the leaves. 


Cc. parasynthetic, as honey-coloured, -hearted, etc., 
adjs. Also HONEY-LIPPED, -MOUTHED, ete. 
similative, ¢te., as honey-brown, -dun, -pale, -last- 
ing, yellow; honey-like adjs. Also Honry-SwEET. 
e. instrumental, as honey-bubbling, flowing, -heavy, 
-laden, -loaded, -steeped, -slored, etc., adjs. 

1596 Fitz-Gerrray Sir F, Drake (1881) 89 Aganippes 
“hony-bubling fountaine. 1879 Brownixc /van [vancv. 62 
The bush of *honey-coloured beard. «@ :000 Guthlac 1276 
in Exeter Bh., Wyrta zeblowene *hunig-flowende. 1580 
Sipvey Arcadia1. Wks. 1725 1. 3 The honey-flowing speech 
that breath doth carry, 1884 Miss Gorpon-Cumminc in 
Ceut. Mag. XXVIII. 920 *Honey-laden blossoms. 1698 J. 
Petiverin hil. Trans. XX. 323 The boliom of each Flower 
containsa *Hony-like Liquor. 161z Fiorio, A/e/ino, honie- 
swecle, *honie-tasting. 1838 T. THomson Chent. Org. 
Lordies 524 It is *honey-yellow, 1ransparent, brittle. 

7. Special Combinations: honey-ant, an ant of 
the genus M/yrmecocystus, the workers of which in 
summer have the abdomen distended with honey, 
which the others feed upon when food becomes 
scarce ; + honey-apple, (a) in OE., a lozenge or 
pastille containing honey ; (4) tr. L. melimelum, 
Gr. pedAiunArov, ‘a sweet-apple, an apple grafted 
on a quince ’ (Liddell and Sc.) ; honey-badger = 
HIONEY-RATEL; honey-bag, the enlargement of 
the alimentary canal in which the bee carries its 
honey ; honey-basket, the’corbiculum of the bee : 
cf. quot. s.v. .BaSKET s/. 7; honey-bearer, a 
honey-ant which stores up in its distensible abdomen 
the honey collected by the workers; + honey- 
beer, ?mead; honey-cell, a cell of a honey- 
comb; honey-creeper, a bird of the Neo-tropical 
family Cavebide or Dacnididw; honey-extractor 
(see quots.); honey-fall = Honry-pEw 1; also 
fig.; thoney-fly = Honry-BEE; honey-gate 
(see quot.); honey-gland, a gland secreting 
honey, a nectary ; honey-holder = honey-bearer ; 
honey-kite = HoNEY-BUZZARD ; honey-man, a 
man who sclls honey or has charge of becs; 
honey-mark = /oney-spot; honey-moth, the 
honeycomb moth; +honey-people, fanci- 
fully applied to honey-bees; + honey-rore 
HoNEY-DEW 2; honey-soap (see quot.); thoney- 
sop, a sop made with honey; also, a term of 
endearment ; + honey-spot, a mole on the flesh ; 
honey-stomach honey-bag; honey-sucker, 
one that sucks honey; sfec. applied to birds of 
the family J/eliphagrde, and popularly to various 
other small birds, as the Carcbide, Nectariniide 
(sun-birds), etc.: cf. HonryY-EATER; +t honey- 
tear (OE. hunizgtfar, ME. hunitiar, -ler), virgin 
honey, nectar; sweet wine; honey-tube, one of 
the two setiform tubes on the upper side of the 
abdomen of an aphis, which secrete a sweet fluid ; 
honey-water, water with honey dissolved in it; 
honey-week (s02ce-wd.), a honeymoon lasting 
only a week; + honey-wooled a., having wool 
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of a honey colour; honey-words, words of 
sweetness, honeyed words: cf. B. 

1882 Proctor Nature Stud. 27 The *honey-ants are a 
nocturnal species. 1894 H’estwt, Gaz. 27 Feb. 1/3 Our 
human specialists are never quite so utterly sacrificed to 
their kind as the honey-ants, a7oo Eprval Gloss, 830 
Pastellas, *hunaegaepl. a 1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
279/25 Passfedlus, hunisappel. 1678 Litti.eton Lat, Drct., 
A honey-apple, welimelum. 1884 J. S. Kincstey Stand. 
Wat. Iist. V. 392 The ratels or *honey badgers .. surpass 
the skunk in burrowing activity. 1590 Suaxs. A/ids. wV. 
ua. 1, 372 The *honie-hags steale from the humble Lees. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat, //ist, (1862) I]. tv. xi. 518 The .. 
honey-bag .. when filled, appears like an oblong bladder. 
188z Procror Nuture Stud, 26 ‘This species [honey-ants] 
+ - possesses, apparently at least, a fourth caste, that of the 
*honey- bearers, whose abdomen is distended till it is almost 
spherical. 1731 Meptey Aolben's Cape G Lope \\. 57 
They owe not their healths a little to the simplicity of their 
drink, whicl: is only water, milk, and *honey-beer. 1885 
J. S. Kincstey Stand. Nat, frst. 1V. 540 Vhe “honey- 
creepers inthe New World ‘represent’ the sun-birds. 1884 
Pun Dict. Apicult.. *Honey-extractor, a_ machine by 
ineans of which the honey is thrown out of the cells by 
centrifugal force. 1597-8 Be. Hace Sat. ttt. i. 16 They 
lickt oake leaues besprint with *hony fall. 1855 IWdA7thy 
Gloss., Honeyfall, a befalment of good things. ‘They have 
had a brave honeyfull lately." 1483 Caxton Cato Dijh, 
Vhe poure man had ip hys gardyn many *hony flees or 
bees. 1591 Sytvester Du Jartas i. vii, 591 Prince and 
People, rise) And run_to School among the flony-Flies. 
a1goo in Palgrave Gold. Treas. (1863 73 The care- 
burthen’d honey-fly. 1884 Pain Dict. Apicult. 44 Since 
thick honey does not flow freely through the ordinary 
faucet, beekcepers have adcpted the ‘ molasses-gate ' a¢ it is 
called. When used for honey it is properly called a *honey- 
gate. 1874 Luusocx Wild Flowers i. 54 Vhe *honey- 
glands are... situated in pairs at the base of the pctals. 
1894 Heston. Gaz. 27 Feb.1/3 Whe specialised *honey-holders 
are fed by the workers till they can contain no more without 
danger of an explosion. 1883 Casse/l’s Vat. //7st. 111. 290 
The © Honey-Kite inhabits..the greater part of Europe. 
1552 Huvoet, *Mony man, or seller of hony, me/larins. 
1836-48 B. D. Watsu A ristoph., Amights u. iv, Honeymen 
besides, Prepared to join his banners. a 1803 Voung Benyie 
xii, in Child DaWad's (1886) Ixxxvi. 11, 282/2 ‘O how shall 
we her ken?’..‘ There’s a *honey-mark on her chin.’ 1832 
J. Rennie Butterf?. & Moths 211 Vineida:..Galleria.. The 
"Honey [moth] (CG. alveria). 1855 Mrs. Gatty Parables /r. 
Nat. Ser. 1. (1869) 23 The mischievous honey moth has laid 
her eggs in our combs. 1598 Sytvester Du Bartas u. i. 
wt. Furies 336 Never did tbe. .king Of *hony-people.. Lead 
to the field .. More busie buzzers. 1632 Vicars tr. Virgil 
(N.), He..felt loves *honey-rore Soak in. 1878 11. Beast ry 
Druggrst's Receipt Bk. (ed. 8) 239 The *honey soap usually 
sold, consists of fine yellow soap perfumed witb oil of 
citronella. 1500-20 Dunsar /oems Ixxv. 30 My *hwny 
soppis, my sweit possodie. 1591 Percivaty Sf. Drei, 

ahinas, hony sops made of bread, hony and water, 1606 
Wily Beguiled in Hazl, Dodsley 1X, 269 Wa, my sweet 
honey-sops ! how dost thou? 1547 SaLesbury Helsh Dict., 
Van gent, Mole, *hony spotte. croso Gloss. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 370/37 Carene, cerenes, od0¢ *hunizteares. 21175 
Cott. Hom.217 /Elc word of him swete, al swa an huni tiar 
felle upe 3uire hierte. a@1rago Ureisnn Ibid. 183 fhesu 
swete..mi leof.. Min huniter. 1884 Sepcwick tr. Clans’ 
Zool. 569 Many of them [Af4idz] possess, on the dorsal 
surface of the antepenultimate segment, two ‘ *honey tubes’, 
from which is secreted a sweet fluid—the honey dew— 
which is eagerly sought for by ants. 3597 A. M. tr. Guz/- 
lemean’s Kr. Chirurg. 23/2 We must washe his mouthe 
with “*hopye-water, to the purifyinge of the dissease. 1792 
Netson 5 Feb. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 1. 292 To tell her 
where honey-water is sold in Norwich. 1833 T. Hook 
Widow § Alarguess x. (1842) 143 The happy couple left 
town .. to pass the “honey week—for they had not time 
to make a. moon of it. x07 Torsett Foxr-f. Beasts 
598 Their best sheep .. near the Alpes, they are gray or 
*hony-wolled, 1595 BaRNFtELD Cassandra xxi.in Poems 
(Arb.) 70 Scarce were these *honywords breath’d from her 
lips. 18r8 Krats £vdyot. 11. 420 Tears, and smiles, and 
boney-words. 

b. In names of plants and fruits: honey-apple 
(see 7); honey-balm, a labiate plant, J/e/ittis 
Melissophyllum ; honey-berry, the sweet berry 
of a West Indian tree, Alclicocca bijuga; also, 
that of the Nettle-tree of Southern Europe, Celtes 
australis; honey-blob (hinny-) Sc., a sweet 
yellow gooseberry; honey-bloom, the Fly-trap 
of North America, Afocynum androsemifo- 
lium; honey-bottle (/oca/), the bloom of Evxica 
Tetraltx; honey-bread, the Carob (Ceratonia 
Siligua); honey-cherry, a sweet variety of 
cherry; honey-garlic, a name of Ali siculum 
(Nectaroscordum); honey-locust, name of the 
thorny leguminous trees of the North American 
genus Gleditschia, esp. G. triacanthos ; alsoapplied 
to the mesquit, Prosopis juliflora, a similar tree 
found in the South-western States ; honey-lotus, 
a local name of the White Melilot, Afc/ilotus alba; 
+honey-meal (tr. L. melimélum] = honey-apple b. 
(see 7); honey-mesquit, Prosopis juliflora (see 
honey-locust) ; honey-pear, a sweet variety of 
pear; honey-plant, a plant yielding nectar; ‘the 
genus Hoya’ (Miller); ‘Afelianthus’ (Treas. Bot.); 
in Tasmania, Richea scoparia (Morris Austral 
Eng.) ; honey-pod = honey-mesguit (Cent. Dict.) ; 
honey-stalks sb. f/., applied by Shakspere to 
the stalks or flowers of clover; honey-wood, 
the Tasmanian tree Bedfordia salicina (Morris). 
See also HoNEYSUCKLE, HoNEYWoRT. 

1882 J. Ssutn Dict. Econ. Pl, *Honey-berry of Guiana 
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.. where it forms large forests. 1746 H. WatpoLe Left. 
(7820) I. 144 He stopped. .to buy *honey-blobs, as the Scotch 
call gooseberries, 1855 TuackERAY Newcomes xxiii, Con- 
fessing..that she preferred it to the rasps and-hinnyblobs 
in her grandmama’s garden, 1880 JerFeKiEs Gt. Estate 6 
Wild moor-like lands, beautiful with heaths and *honey- 
bottle. 1757 A. Coorer Distiller i, Mii. (1760) 221 The black 
{teart Cherry, the cominon red Cherry, the black Cherry, the 
Merry or *Honey Cherry. 1884 Mitcer /*/ant-n., Necta- 
roscordum, *Honey-Garlic, 1788 Chambers Cycl., *Honey- 
locust. 1812 LRACKENRIDGE buctws Loufsiana (1814) 104 
Leautiful woods of tall oak, walnut, mulberry, sassafras, 
honey locust. 1611 CotGr., Pomme de paradis, an excel- 
lent sweet apple .. some also call so our * Honnymeale, or 
SS ic apple. 1664 Evetyn Avol. /fort. 1729) 220 Apples 
«» Pearman, Pear-apple, Honey-meal. 1845 Statsst Acc. 
Scotl, 1V. Go The..*honey pears which were produced in 
the orchard. 1880 JEFFERIES Gt. # state ti. 25 She watched 
the bees busy at the swect-scented ‘*honey-plant’. 1588 
Suaks. Vit. A. 1v. iv. gt Words more sweet, and yet more 
dangerous Then buites to fish, or *hony stalkes to sheepe. 

B. adj. [from the attrib. use in 7, and fig. senses 
4 and 5.] 

1. Resembling, or ofthe nature of, honey ; sweet, 
honeyed; lovable, dear. /#. and fig. 

¢1450 Lypc. Secrees 378 Omerus with the hony mouth. 
¢ 1572 Gascoicne Fruites Warre (1831) 210 Rethorike that 
hoonnie harmelesse arte. 1592 Suaxs, ben. 4 Ad. 16 A 
thousand honie secrets shalt thou know. 1596 — 1 //en. JV, 
t. 1. 179 My good sweet Hony Lord, ride with vs to morrow. 
1609 13. Jonson Case is altered y. iv, My most honey gold ! 
163z WEEVER dac. fun. Afon. 20 And to bring you this 
honie example. @1700 Drvpen (J.', Why, honey bird, 
1 bought hin on purpose forthee, «¢ 1822 Uropors /’ocms, 
I'vemalron 162 As if sweet music's honiest heart did break ! 

2. Comb. ( parusynthetic : sce A. 6c. 

Honey, v. arch. [f. prec. sb.] 

+l. trans. To make sweet with or as with 
honey; to sweeten, dulcify. 2/4. and fig. Ods. 

8 . Augustin 496 in Worstmann A lteng. Leg. 1878) 1, 
7o Wib hony of heuene ihonied swete. ¢14§0 Lypc. Se rees 
882 Sugryd galle honyed with Collusyoun. 1622 T. Scott 
Bele. ismire 49 The brimme wherevuf shee hath cunningly 
hunnied with faire pretences of seeming pietic. 1645 
Ruturrrorp Sryal& Tri. Fuith xv. (1845) 164 The law of 
God, honeyed with the love of Christ. 

+ 2. To address as ‘honey’, to use endearing 


terms to. Ods. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rew. t. i. Wks. 1856 1. 75 Canst 
thou not hony me with fluent speach? 1632 CuettLe 
Hoffman (N.), lf he Le no worse; that is doe worse, And 
honey me in my death-stinging thoughts, 

b. adsol. or intr. ‘To use honeyed or endearing 
words; to talk fondly or sweetly. arch. and U.S. 

1602 Suaxs. //am, ut iv. 93 Honying and making loue 
Quer the nasty Stye. 1847 Tennyson /’rincess Prol. 115 
One Discuss'd his tutor, rough to common men But honey- 
ing at the whisper of a lord, 1884 — Becket Prol, The 
King came honeying about her. : 

+ 3. trans. To coax, flatter, tickle, delight. Ods. 

1604 Marston & WesstER Malcontent it. ii, O unpeer- 
ablel invention! rare! Thou god of policy! it honeys 
me. 1605 CHapmay, etc. Hast, //oe un. ii. Divb, Was 
euer Rascall honnied so with poison? 1622 FLETCHER Sf. 
Curate ww. ii, 1am honyed with the project. 

Honey-bear. 

1. A small quadruped, somewhat larger than a 
polecat, the potto or kinkajou, Cercoleples caudt- 


volvulus, a native of tropical America. 

1838 Swainson Anim. in Menag. 77 Viaron Humboldt 
affirins that it [the Potto] makes use of its long tongue to 
suck honey, and bence is a great destroyer of the nests of 
bees : this habit has procured for it. the name of the Hloney 
Bear. 1883 Lapy Drassky The 7rades 452 From Colon 
one of the officers had brought back a honey-bear~—an in- 
telligent brute, about the size of a mongoose. 

2. The sloth-bear, J/clursus labiatus, of India. 

1875 Encycl. Brit. 111. 462/1 There is but one species, the 
Sloth or Honey Bear..1t inhabits the mountainous regions 
of India. 1880 A.R. Watcace /si Life iii. 44 The great 
features of the Oriental region are, the long-armed apes, 
the orang-utans, the tiger, the sun-bears and honey-bears. 

Honey-bee. A bee that gathers and stores 
honey, esp. the common hive-bee. 

€1566 J. Acpay tr. Boaystuau’s Theat. World Nivb, 
Athenor writetb that honie Bees and other flies chased out 
of a towne all the inhabitantes thereof. 1614 Raveicu 
Hist, World 1.(1634) 75 Some affirme that hee (Jupiter) was 
fed by Honi-Bees. 1663 Gersier Counsel F vb, Your 
Honey-bee-like disposition. 1835 W. Irvine Tour Prairies 
62 Some of the ancient settlers .. pretend to give the very 
year when the honey bee first crossed the Mississippi. 

Ho'ney-bird. 

+1. A Ianciful name for a bee. Obs. 

1605 SytvesteR Du Fartas u. iii. w. Captaines 1143 
Quails {have} but One Chief, the Hony-birds but One, One 
Master-Bee. 

2. A bird that feeds on honey or the nectar of 
flowers, as those of the family J/e/iphagide. CE. 
HonEY-EATER, -SUCKER, : 

1870 Witson Austral, Songs 99 Honey-birds loitered to 
suck at the wattle, 1898 Morris Austral Eng. s.v. Honey- 
eater, The whole series are sometimes called Honey- birds. 

3. = HONEY-GUIDE I. 

1850 R. G. Cumminc Hunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 1. 41, 
I saw to-day for tbe first time the honey-bird. This extra- 
ordinary fittle bird..will invariably lead a person following 
it toa wild-bees’ nest, 1893 Setovs Trav. S. E. A/r. 455 
Two of our Kafirs.. had gone in pursuit of a honey-bird. 

Honey-buzzard. A bird of prey of the genus 
Pernis, esp. the European species 7. apzvorzus, 
which feeds chiefly on the larva of bees and wasps. 


| 
| 


HONEYCOMB. 


1674 Ray IlVords, Eng. Birds 82 The Honey-Burzard : 
Buteo apivorus, 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) 1.146 As he 
{Mr. Willughby] found the combs of wasps in the nest, he 
gave this species the name of the honey burzard. 1883 
Cassels Nat, Hist, \1\. 289 Crows and Rooks mob the 
Honey-Buzzard with almost the same eagerness as they 
chase the Eagle-Owl. , 

Honeycomb (hznikéem), sb. Forms: sce 
Hoxey and Coms. [OF. Annizcamb, f. huniz 
Hoty + camb Coma sb,! (sense 8 .] 

1. A structure of wax containing two series of 
hexagonal cells separated by thin partitions, formed 


by bees for the reception of honey and their eggs. 

‘The sbape and arrangement of the cells secures the greatest 
possible economy at once of space and of material. 

aroso Liber Scintil. x. (1889) so Sawl xefylled trytt 
hunizcamb {fawur). ¢127§ /’ass. Our Lord 616 in O. F. 
Misc. 54 {11 bym. brouhten of one visse ibred And ek enne 
huny-comb, a1ygo Hamrore Psaller xviii. 11 Swetter 
abouen huny and huny kambe. ¢1q40 romp. Parv, 2451 
Hony coom,. favus. 1ge0-20 Dunwar /’oens txxxii. 39 
Merchandis .. hamperit in ane hony came. 1§77 2B. Goocr 
Mereshach's L1nsb. Ww. (1586) 191 b, Vilewe knoppes, or tufies, 
like LHonicoames. 1651 Hovurs Lewmath. Wi, xrxxvi. 230 
The fault that lonathan had committed, tn eating « honcy- 


comb. 1774 Gotnsm., Aat. //ist. (1776) VIII. 100 The 
honeycomb of the bee is edgeways with respect to the 
hive. 1857 Mrs. Carcyre Lett. 11. 314 Tea, eges, brown 


bread and honey-comb. 

Age. 61386 Cuaucen Welib. e147 He seith that wordes bat 
been spoken discreetly by ordinaunce been honycombes, for 
they yeuen swetnesse tothe soule. 1642 J. aton (¢22/e) 
The lonektamee of Free Justification by Christ alone. 
1842 Tensyson £. Aforris 26 Was he not A full-cell'd 
honeycomb of eloquence Stored from all flowers? 

+2. A term of endearment. Cf. Hongy 5. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuavcer A/iller's 7. 512 What do ye, hony comb, 
sweete Alisoun? 1552 Hutoert, Darlynge, a wanton terme 
..as be these: honycombe, pyggisnyc, swetchert, trueloue, 
3. A cavernous flaw in metal work, csp. in guns. 

1530 Paiscr. 232/: Ilonny combe, warcg, 1588 Lucar 
Cotlog. Arte Shooting App. 2 Whether or no any hony- 
combes flawes or crackes are in the peece. 1706 Piiciips 
(ed Kersey), //oney-comb, a Flaw in the Metal of a Piece 
of Ordnance. 7 Det Pino Sf. Dict., Escarahazos,.. 
what gunners call Ronerconib) that is, holes tn the metal. 
1828 J. M. SrearmMan Brit. Gunner (ed, 2) 339 Efforts to 
force the water through any honey-combs or flaws which 
there may be in the bore. 1881 Grr ener Gun 146 A scratch 
or spot of honey-comb in the grooves renders the rifle com- 
pletely useless for match-shooting. 

4. The reticulum or second stomach of ruminants, 


so called from the appearance of its inner surface. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Kuminant, The reticulum, 
which we call the hony-comb. 1774 Gotpsmitu Nat. // 1st. 
Il. uu. i 1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 302/2 The second 
cavity, the honeycomb..is so called froin the appearance 
of its mucous membrane. 

5 Honcycomh work (see 6). 

1838 Hi. G. Kstcut Norm, tn Sicily 276 The vault is 
ornamented with the Moorish honeycoml. 1882 Daily Tel. 
23 Nov., A large white quilt, real honeycomb. 

6. attrib. and Comb, Of or pertaining to a honey- 
comb ; like, or arranged in the form of, a honcy- 
comb; having a surface hexagonally marked ; as 
honeycomb cell, decoration, flannel, ground, lime- 
stone,ornament, pattern, sponge,work honeycomb 
bag =sense 4; honeycomb coral, a coral of the 
genus FavosiTEs; honeycomb moth, a tineid 
moth of the genus Gal/erta which infests beehives ; 
honeycomb ringworm, scall, species of the 
disease Favus ; honeycomb stitch (see quot.) ; 
honeycomb stomach = sense 4; so honeycomb 
tripe; honeycomb-stone, fossil honeycomb coral. 

1865 Chambers’ Encycl. VAN. 367 The stomach, .consists 
of four distinct bags or cavities .. The second cavity is the 
*Honeycomb bag. 1873 Dawsox Earth & Alan v.91 Tbe 
Favosites or *honeycomb coral, presenting regular hexa- 
gonal cells with transverse floors or tabula. 1884 Adz4., 
*Honeycomb Flannel .. for Petticoats and Skirts. 1721 
Mrs. Brapsuaw in Lett. Ctess Suffolk 1. 75 There is one 
[edging], of a honeycomb ground. 1813 BakEWELL 
Introd. Geol. (1815) 463 “Honeycomb lime-stone, a name 
which conveys a tolerably correct idea of its appearance. 
1864-5 Woop Homes without H. viii. :1868) 192 The last 
of our burrowers is the a loneycoae Moth belonging to 
the genus Galleria. 1838 H. G. Ksicut sVoro. in Sreily 
272 note, Tbe *honeycomb ornament is common in the 
alcoves, and vaulted apartments of the Arabians. 1882 
Cautreito & Sawaro Dict. Needlework, * Honeycomb 
Pattern, cast on any number of stitches tbat divide by six. 
First row—Knit. Second row—Purl fetc.]. This completes 
one Honeycomb. 1867 J. Hoce AMicrosc. u. i. 296 The 
Favus fungus. .is commonly called tbe cupped ringworm or 
*honycomb scall. 1874 %. Sereira's A/at. Aled. 1015 
Turkey Sponge,..the common variety is called *honeycomb 
sponge. 1882 Cautreitp & Sawarp Dict. Needlework, 
*Honeycomb Stitch, this stitch is used to draw together in 
an ornamental pattern the gathers upon the peck and 
sleeyes of smock frocks, and also for all kinds of decorative 
gatbering. 1861 Hutme tr. Aoguin-Tandon it. \. 43 The 
reticulum or *honey-comb stomach. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycé. 
Supp., *Honeycomb-Stone. 1874 1. Harvy Farfr. Madding 
Crowd 1. ix. 127 Snow-white smock-frocks. .marked on the 
wrists, breasts, backs, and sleeves” with *honeycomb-work. 
1895 ‘Frul. R. inst. Brit. Archit. 14 Mar. 348 A richly 
fretted ceiling of Arabiap honeycomb-work. 


Honeycomb, v. [f prec. sb-] 

1. trans. To fill like a honeycomb with cells, 
cavities, or perforations; to render cavernous, 
hollow, or insubstantial in this way; to undermine. 

1774 Gotpsu. Nat. Hist, (1776) VII. 67 If it had been 
honey-combed by worms in the quarry. 1834 MeEpwin 


HONEYCOMBED. 


Angler in Wales 1. 163, 1 have known tents..completely | 
honeycombed in a very few weeks. 1860 Ad/ Vear Round 
No. 78. 30 The drains may honeycomb the basement and 
not remove the refuse passed into them. 

b. diner. for pass. To become cavernous, 

1851 Pratl. R. Agric, Soc. X11. u. 382 Peat land is subject 
to ‘honey-comb’, or contract when dried by frost. 

2. fig. To penetrate through and through so as 
to render hollow, rotten, etc.; to undermine. 

1855 H. Rocers £ss. II. vii. 331 This great empire is 
rotten; honey-combed as it were. 1875 McLaren Serm. 
Ser. 1. vil. 113 The small continuous vices, which root 
underground and honeycomb the soul. 1878 Bayne Purit. 
Rew. xi. 477 His theory is here again honeycombed by his 
own averments of fact. 

b. absol., and rntr. for pass. 

1868 Lorzp Strancrorp Sel. HW/ritings (1869) 1. 338 The 
very same man who has been honeycombing away at tbe.. 
cranky old Ottomanempire. 1879 Barinc-Goutp Germany 
I]. 179 Floating dogmas .. all imperceptibly, yet certainly, 
honeycoinbing and melting away. 

3. ¢vans. To mark with a honeycomb pattern. 

1888 Datly News 28 Nov. 7/6 Velveteens, plain, shaded, 
and honeycombed, in ligbt shades. 1889 /di. 21 Nov. 6/1 
The bodices.. are honeycombed, after the most approved 
fashion, across the chest and shoulders. 

Hence Ho'neycombing wvé/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1889 Daily News 21 Nov. 6/1 Liberty frocks, with their 
mary folds upon the chest, held in by honeycombing. 1893 
bk. H, Barker Wand. by South. Waters 277 Uhe honey- 
combing action of water. 


Honeycombed (hz‘nikoumd), a. 
or sb. +-ED! or *.) a. Having perforations, excava- 
tions, or cavernous parts, like a honeycomb; esp. 
abounding in little cells, as cast metal when not 
sound, b. Marked with a honeycomb-like pattern. 

3627 Cart. Situ Seaman's Gram. xiv. 65 Honicombed, 


is wben shee is ill cast or ouermuch worne shee will bee 
rugged within. 1676 WisEMAN Surg. (J.), A mariner having 


[f. prec. vb. 
discharged his gun, which was honeyeombed, and loading 
it suddenly again, the powder took fire. 1802 Med. Frid. 
VIII. 471 The head of the tibia .. quite spongy or honey- 
combed in its texture. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. ed. 2) s.v. 
Greenock, Coarse-grained basaltic whin, intermixed with 
honey-combed lava. 1897 Attautr Syst. Afed. 111, 16 Its 
free surface, owing to the movements of the heart, becomes 
roughened in a peculiar manner, presenting a shaggy or 
honey-combed appearance. 

Ho'ney-dew. 

1. A sweet sticky substance found on the leaves 
and stems of trees and plants, hcld to be excreted 
by aphides : formerly imagined to be in origin akin 
to dew. 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's ffusb. w. (1586) 180b, The 
leaves... bedewed with Hony..In tbe morning, our common 
pepe call it Manna, or Hony dewe, cleaving to the leaves 

efore the rising of the sunne. 1588 Suaxs. 774. A. 1. i. 
112 Fresh teares Stood on her cheekes, as doth the honydew 
Vpon a gathred Lillie almost withered. 1657 S. Purcuas 
Pol. #lying-ins, 133 Pliny affirmed the Hony-dew to bee 
either the sweat of the heaven, or the slaver or spittle of the 
Stars, or the moisture of the aire purging it self. 1789 
G. Wurte Selborne Ixiv. 11875) 309 In the sultry season of 
1783 honeydews were so frequent as to deface and destroy 
the beauties of my garden. 1883 J. G. Woop in Gu. Words 
Dec. 763/1 The sweet juice which 1s exuded by the aphis .. 
Pi ee known as ‘ honey-dew ’. 

. An ideally sweet or luscious substance; often, 
like dew, represented as falling: somctimcs applied 
to the nectar of flowers or to honey itself, 

1608 TorseLL Serpents 65 Their stomach .. wherein the 
[bees]. .keepe their Honny dew which they haue eatheree, 
1646 G. Daniet Poems Wks. 1878 1. 52 Sweet, as the Huny- 
deaw, wbich hybla hath. _1695 Beacksiore /’7. Arth. 11. 
347 Hony-Dews fall in delicious Showers. 1797 Col.ERIDGE 
Aubla Khan 53. 1798 — Anc. Mar. v. xxvi, The other 
was a softer voice, As soft as honey-dew. 1871 B. ‘Tayior 
Faust (1875) 1. xxii. 197 Little step and lofty leap Through 
boney-dew and fragrance. 

Jig. «1835 Mrs. HeEmans Poems, Fount, Obliv., Vhe 
cool honey-dews of dreamless rest. 1878 Symonps Sons. 
Al, Angelo z On bitter honey-dews of tears. 

3. A kind of tobacco sweetened with molasses. 

1857 Kinestey wo Y. Ago viii, I say, how do you sell 
honeydew? 1894 Daily News 12 Mar. 6/2, I took upa 
paper containing 2 oz. of sunflaked honeydew. 

So Ho'ney-dewed a., a bedewed with honey; 
b. covered with honey-dew. 

1596 R. L{incne] Dielée (1877) 34 Thy hony-dewed tongue 
exceedes hir far in sweete discourse. 1798 SouTHEY /ocms, 
Oak of Fathers, The bees o'er its huney-dew’d foliage 
play’d. 1868 Darwin Anim, & PL. LU. xxv. 337 Horses... 
injured by eating mildewed and honeydewed Vetches. 

Ho-ney-drop. 

La drop of honey : sometimes taken as a type 
of what is sweet and delicious. 

1600 Fairrax Tasso xv. xxxvi, The honeydrops from 
hollow oaks distill. 1610 SHaxs. Temp. w. i. 79. 1641 
Travee Vheologia Theologiz 359 The Promises are the 
hony-drops of Christs mouth. @1711 Kun Prcparat. Poet. 
Wks, 1721 IV. 97 jeeathan from his pointed Spear Suck’d 
Honey-drops, and his Eyesight Grew quick and bright. 1852 
James dgues Sorrel (1860) 1. 116 To sweeten tbe cup of 
pain with the wild honey-drops of pleasure, 

2. A mole on the skin. 
s.v. Honey sé. 7. 

?@ 1800 Bondsey & Afaisry v. in Child Badlads 1. |xxxvi, 
(1886) 283/1 Here she is, my sister Maisry, Wi’ tbe hinny- 
draps on her chin. 

Ho-ney-ea:ter. An animal that feeds on 
honey ; sgec. a bird that feeds on honey or nectar := 


HonkYsucKER, (In quot. 1731 = ILoNEY-GUIDE 1) 


Cf. honey-dew 2. 


Cf. honey-mark, -spot, 
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In Morris Austral English, 56 Australian species of 
Honey-eaters are named, e.g. Landed, Black, Bridled, 
Brown Honey-cater, etc. 

1731 Meptey Aolben’s Cape G. Hofe Il. 155 These Gnat- 
snappers, or Honey-eaters are a sort of guides to the 
Hottentots in the searcb of honey. 1862 Woop //lustr. 
Nat, Hist. 1}. 212 The true Honey-Eaters form a very 
nunmterous group of birds. 1864-5 — Homes without 11, 
xxv, (1868) 470 In Australia there is a large group of rather 
pretty birds, popularly called Honey-eaters, because they 
feed largely on the sweet juices of many flowers. 1882 
Proctor \atxre Stud. 26 Like many other ants, these little 
honey-eaters are divided into different castes or classes. 
1884 J. S. Kincstey Stand. Nat. Hist, V. 392 ‘Tbe ratels 
belong to the genus Mellivora, the Honey Eaters, : 

Honeyed, honied (hznid), z Forms as in 
llonry sé. ; also 5 hownyd. [f. Honry sb. +-ED?.] 

1, Abounding in or laden with honey; sweetened 
as with honey; consisting of or containing honey. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Soeth, in. metr. ii. 54 (Camb. MS.) Al 
thowh bat the pleynynge bysynesse of men yeueth hem 
honyede drynkes and large metes. 155x TURNER //erbad 1. 
Hvjb, Wyne lyke vnto honyed wyne. 1601 Hottanp 
Pliny 1, 422 Of Hydrome! and Oxymel |i. Honied water, and 
Honied vineger), 1657 W. Cotes ddam in Eden \viii, The 
remedy is to drink honyed water. 1791 Cowrer Odyss. vii. 
139 The honied fig, and unctuous olive smooth, 801 AJe:d. 
Frul. V. 61 Diabetic urine .. marked by a saccharine or 
honied taste. 1812 Byron CA. Har. u. Ixxxvii, Still his 
honied wealth Hymettus yields. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 329 Honeyed fluids from the flowers. 

2. fig Sweet; swect-sounding, dulcet, nellifluous. 

1435 Misyn Five of Love u.. v. 79 Pe sweitt honyd mynde 
of thesu. rg00-z0 Dunsar Poems Ixvii. 17 With gall in 
hart, and hwnyt hals. 1599 SHaxs. Hen. V, 1. i. 50 His 
sweet and honyed Sentences. 1639 T. Baveis tr. Camus’ 
lor, Relat. 244 Whom we will call by the nae of Mela, 
for the boneyed sweetnesse of her disposition. a 1839 Prarp 
Poems (1864) II. 351 Conviction hung On soft Persuasion’s 
honied tongue, 1852 M. Arnotp 7 7ristr. 4 fseult Il. 47 
Silken courtiers whispering honied notbings. 

Ilence Honeyedly a/v., sweetly, in dulcet tones. 
Ho-neyedness, sweetness as of honey. 

1611 Cotcr., Emsmiellenre, sweetnesse, honiednesse. 1849 
Croucu Dipsychus u. vi. 46, I too.,Can speak, not honiedly, 
of love and beauty, But sternly of a something much like 
duty, 1887 Mrs. C. Rrave Maid o Asil/ 1. xix. 286 ‘Tl 
be your chaperon, if I nay’, honeyedly. 

Ho-ney-flower. 

1. a. A flowering shrub of the Capc of Good 
Hope, of the genus A/elianthus. 

171a J. Petiver in PAil, Trans. XXVII. 421 Great Cape 
Honey-Flower. 173: Mrotey Kolben’s Cape G. Hope VI. 
243 These Floney-flowers contain a great deal of sweet 
juice. 1882 J. Ssutu Dict, Econ. Pl, Hloney-flower,..a 
soft-wooded shrub.. The flowers are of a dark brown colour. 

b. An Australian flower, Lambertia formosa. 

180z Barrincton /fist, N.S. Vales iv. 101 They returned 
.. dreadfully exhausted, having existed chiefly by sucking 
the wild honey-flower and shrubs. 1889 J. H. Maipen 
Bee Native Pl. Austral, 37 ‘ Honey-flower ’ or ‘ honey- 
suckle’. This plant is as well known to small boys about 
Sydney as to birds and insects. {Namied] on account of the 
large quantity of a clear honey-like liquid the flowers contain. 

-e. A local name of the Bee Orchis. 

1879 Britten & Hottanp Plant-n., Honey-flower (Kent), 

2. gen. A flower yielding honey. 

1887 J. Srrvice Dr, Duguid vi. 36 All sorts of honey- 
flowers, marigolds, pansies, roses, clover. 

+ Ho-neyful, 2. Ods. [f. Honny sd. + -ruu.] 
Full of or abounding in honey or sweetness. 

¢1340 Hampote Prose Tr. x This name es..in my mouthe 
honyfull swetnes. 16z0 Heatey St. dug. Citie of God 685 
Hony-full Calydna. 

Honey-guide. 

1. A small African bird of the genus Zrdicator 
which guides men and animals to the nests of bees. 
(Also honey-guide cuckoo.) 

1786 Chambers’ Cycl., Cuculus indicator, a species of 
cuckow found in the interior parts of Africa .. called by the 
Dutch settlers honig-wwyser or honey-guide. 1798 Sporting 
Slag. X11. 89 A remarkable bird called the Honeyguide. 
1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI1. 59/2 The Honey-Guide Cuckoo. 
1865 LivincstonE Zambesi x. 209 The honey guide is an 
extraordinary bird ; how is it that every member of its family 
has learned, that all men, white or black, are fond of honey ? 

2. A marking in a ftlowcr, which serves to insects 
as a guide to the position of the honey. 

1879 Luspock Scz. Lect. 6 The lines and bands by which 
so many flowers are ornamented have reference to the posi- 
tion of the honey;..these honey-guides are absent in night 
flowers, where they of course would not show. 

t+ Ho-neyish, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. Honey 56. + 
-1SH.] Somewhat honcy-like. 

1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden \xvi, A sweet honeyish 
Moisture. 1693 BrancarD Phys. Dict, 138/1 A honyish 
kind of Substance. 


Honeyless (hznilts), z. Destitute of honey. 

16or SHaxs. Jud C. v. i. 35 Your words, they rob the 
Hibla Bees, And leaue them Hony-lesse. 1609 C, Butt.er 
Lem. Mon. (1634) 134 Many Hives are left Honniless. 1874 
Lurpock I¥r/d Flowersiii. 68 ‘Tbe inner, honeyless stamens. 

Honey-lipped (-lipt), 2. = Woney-mournen. 

1828 Blackw, Mag. XX1V. 705 He is .. as honey-lipped 
as_a bee-hive in spring. 1855 I. Taytor Restor. Belief 
(1856) 301 Honey-lipped gentlemen. .wbo would gladly kee; 
entire a Theism— patched with borrowings from the Gospels, 

+Honey-month, Oés. [After HoneyMoon.] 
The first month after marriage ; the honeymoon. 

1696 C. Lesuis Snake in Grass (1697) 3t In their Haste, 
and in their Honey-Month while they were New-fangl’d. 
1710 STEELE /atler No. 192 ® 2 Sometiines the Parties .. 
grow cool in the very Honey Month. 


HONEY-STONE. 


Honeymoon (hu'nimén), sé. ‘ The first month 
after marriage, when there is nothing but tender- 
ness and pleasure’ (Johnson); originally having 
no reference to the period of a mouth, but com- 
paring the mutual affection of newly-married persons 
to the changing moon which is no sooner full than 
it Legins to wane ; now, usually, the holiday spent 
together by a newly-married couple, before settling 
down at home. 

1546 J. Heywoop Prov, (1867) 14 It was yet but hony 
moone, 31552 Hutort, Hony mone, a terme prouerbially 
applied to such as be newe maried, whiche wyll not fall out 
at the fyrste, but thone loueth tbe other at the beginnynge 
excedyngly, the likelyhode of theyr exceadynge loue ap- 
pearing to aswage, y® whicb time the vulgar people cal the 
hony mone, Aphrodisia, feriz, hymenz. 1612 BRETON 
Cornucopia \T.), And now their honey-moon, that late was 
clear, Doth pale, obscure, and tenebrous appear. 1651 N. 
Bacon Misc. Govt. Hng. i. xxxv. (1739) 16x The first year 
of her Marriage was Honey-moon with her; sbe thought 
nothing too dear for the King. 1656 Bi.ount Glossogr., 
Houy-moon, applyed to those marryed persons that love 
well at first, and decline in affection afterwards; it is hony 
now, but it will change as tbe Moon. {1693 Oxford Act 3 
Brisk and Bonny, As Bridegroom's self, in Moon-call‘d- 
Hony.] 1801 Mar. Encewortu Ont of Debti. Wks. 1832-3 
IV. 196 Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate went down in the hoy to 
Margate, to spend the honeymoon in style. 1880 Dixon 
Windsor V1, ix. 89 Vhey kept their boney-moon for a year. 

attrib, 1865 Trottope Belton Est. xxxti. 391 After their 
honeymoon trip. 1882 Miss Brappon A/f. Royal II.vii. 134 
It was a dreary departure for a honeymoon tour. 

b. ¢ransf. Vhe first warmth of newly established 
friendly relations. 

1580 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 268 It being now but Honnie 
Moone, I endeauoured to courte it with a grace. 1655 
Fuirer Ch, fist. iv, ii. § 8 Kingdoms have their honey- 
moon, when rfew Princes are married unto them. 1735-8 
Bo.incsroke On s?arties 120 In the Honey-moon of his 
Accession. 1795 Burkk Regic. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 87 
Spain, in the honey-moon of her newservitude, 1867 Gotpw. 
Smitx Three Eng. Statesmen (1882) 7 Tbe brief honeymoon 
of the new king and his parliament. 

Hence (vonce-wits., chiefly Amorous) Ho-ney- 
moo’nish d.; Ho ney-moo‘nlight, -moo‘nshine ; 
Ho'ney-moo'n-struck a. 

1741 H. Warrote Lett. //. Maun (1833) I. vii. 21 Quite 
bridal together, quite honey-moonish, 186g F. Locker. 
Lampson in I.d. ‘Vennyson #¢s1yson (1897) 11. iii. 76 Lovers 
. steepedin honeymoonshine. 1872 Howrts Wedd. Journ. 
(1884) 8 There was not a suspicion of honey-moonshine 
about us. /6i2. 197, I wanted to know... whether you seemed 
Beece moon track, 1888 Chicago Advance 16 May 371 The 
effects .. ure ascribed .. to the peculiar refractive power of 
honey-moonlight. 

Ho'neymoo:n, wv. ([f. prec. sb.] 
spend the honeymoon, 

18zr Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange £s/ (1870) If. 135 How 
did I know but you were tourifying or honeymooning? 1828 
J. Jexyit Corr. 15 Dec. (1894) 190 The Speaker and his 
bride..are honeymooning at Hastings. 18g Mrs Ciirrorp 
Love Lett, Worldly |Wonr. 244 Sume one offered us a 
country seat to honeymoon in, but we declined. 

Hence Honeymoo-ner; Honeymoo:ning v6/. 
sd, and ppl. a. 

1861 Hucues 40m Brown at Oxf x\vii, As soon as I can 
get his discharge, and he has done honeymooning, we 
shall start. 1873 Daély News 25 Aug., Some miserable 
honeymooner .. glad to get a reasonable being to talk to. 
1873 M.Cottins A/traude 111. 227 Ahoneymooning couple. 

Ho‘ney-monuthed, z. Sweet or soft in speech: 
often implying insincerity. (Cf. mealy-mouthed.) 

1539 Larimer Sern. §& Hem. (Parker Soc.) 413, | like not 
these honey-mouthed men, when I do see no acts nor deeds 
according to their words. 1611 SHaks. Went. 7. ti. 33 
If 1 proue hony-mouth‘d, let my tongue blister. 

Ho-ney-pot. 

1. A pot in which honey is stored. b. A recep- 
tacle, of wax or other substance, in which many 
species of wild bees store their honey. (Cez?, Dict.) 

1483 Cath. Angi, 192/1 An Huny pot or hony wesselle, 
mellarium, 1589 Papfe w, ffatchet Bijb, ‘The Martin- 
mongers swarind to a lecture, like beares to a honnie pot. 
1694 Drypen Love frinmph. iv. i, Mind to have a lick at 
the honey-pot yourself, 

2. fl. A children’s game. 
ence to the posture. 

One of the players, called a honey-pot, sits with his hands 
locked under his hams, while the ‘honey-merchants’ lift 
him by the arm-pits as handles, pretend to carry him to 
market, and shake him, with the aim of making him let go 
his hold. Also ealled in Scotland soney-pigs. 

182zx Blackw. Mag. X. 36/2 Common games .. as the 
Skipping-rope, and Honey-pots. 1854 H. Miter Sch. & 
Secs. (1858) 52 A game at marbles, or honey pots, or hy:- 
spy. 1860 Lapy Canninc in Hare 2 Noble Lives (1893) Ill, 
110 It was an easy pass.. I could not resist a ‘honey-pot 
descent. 1886 Datly Te/. 10 Apr. 5/2 To squat low down on 
his hauncbes, like a political ‘honey-pot’. 

Honey-ratel (ha-nijra:tél). A name of the 
ratel, from its fondness for honey. 

1816 Kirsv & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 238 Tbe boney-ratel 
. has a particular instinct enabling it to discover bees. 1835 
Kirsy //ad. & Jnst. II. xxiii. 463 Bee cuckows. .indicating 
to the honey-ratel..the subterranean nests of certain os 

Ho-neysome, a. rare. [f. Honey 5b, + -SOME.] 
Sweet, like honey. 

1593 NASHE Cis 7.64 Marke how sweete and are 
some they are. 1877 Biackmore Cripps (1887) 34 
should rather speak honeysome words. 

Ho-ney-stone. 

Gp, AN oe said to have a sweet smell or taste. 


trir. To 


Also atértb. in refer- 


HONEY-SUCK. 


1567 Marcet Gr. Forest 15 The Melanite is a Stone, 
which distilleth..that iuice which is verie sweete and honie 
like; wherfore it may well be called Melanite, as you 
would say llonistone. 1659 Torrtano, Afelite, a kind of 
yellow stone, which, broken and put into water, smelleth of 

oney, called the sweet or Honey-stone. 

2. A synonym of Meturre, called by Werner, 
1789, Aonigslein, from its colour. 

1795 SCUMEISSER Jin. 1. 299 Honey stone. .was first dis- 
covered by Mr. Werner, 1884 Baverman .J/in. 393 Honey 
stone..is a mellitate of aluminium. 

Ho-ney-suck. Now only /oca/. Forms: 1 
hunizsuge, hunisuge, -suce, 4-5 honysouke, 
7- honey-suck. [OE. husrzstige, -suce, {. huniz 
honey + sigan, stican to suck; the ME. form 
represents the second of these. ] 

J, An earlier equivalent of the name Ifoxry- 
SUCKLE (senses I and 2): uscd with the same laxity 
of application. 

745 Corpus Gloss. 1214 Ligustruim, hunizsuge. a 1100 
Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 298/23 Lugustruim, hunisuce, 
14.. Voc. Ibid. 572/12 Certfolinm, honysouke. @dtd.611 30 
Serpilium, peletur ved honysouke., 1597 Geraroe lerdal 
n. cceclxxvii. 1018 Medow Trefoile 1s called .. of some 
Suckles, and Honisuckes. 1879 Dritten & ILlottanp 
Plant.n., Honey-suck. (1) Flowers of /rt/folium pratcuse. 
..(2) Lonicera Vericlymenium, 

+b. =IJLoNEYSUCKLE rb. Ods. 

1388 Wycuir Jatt. ili. 4 His mete was honysoukis, and 
hony ofthe wode. 14.. Moc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 593 24 Locusta, 
a honysouke. 

+ 2. Honey ‘sucked’ or gathered by bees. Ods. 

1608 Vorsect Serpents (3653) 645 Vhen they [Bees] flye 
not far from their own homes, but sustain themselves with 
their own Honey-suck already provided. 
Ho‘neysu:cker, An animal that feeds on 
honey; spec. applied to numerous small birds that 
feed on honey and the nectar of flowers, esp. the 
WMVeliphagide, alsothe Nectarintide, Carebida, etc.; 
a nectar-bird ; a Honry-£ATER. 

1772 -84 Cook Voy. (1790) V1. 2034 There are four species 
that seem to belong to the trochili, or honey-suckers of 
Linnzus, 1837 Swainson Birds 11.144 Whe Aleliphagide, 
or honeysuckers, are distinguished ., by their notched bill. 
1883 G. ALLEN in Long. Mag. July 308 Butterflies .. sail 


further up mountain heights than the bees and other meadow 
honeysuckers. 

Honeysuckle (hv-nisvk’l). (ME. husisucede, 
-soukil, app. extended from Aunisuce, honysouke : 
see TIONEY-sUCK. ] 

1. A name for the flowers of clover, esp. the 
common red clover; also applied to other flowers 
yielding honey. Ods. exc. dat. 

¢ 1265 Voc. Names Pl.in Wr. Wiilcker 558 15 Ligustrum, 
ft triffoil, % hunisuccles. 1387-8 T. Usk Tes?. Love im. vi. 
(Skeat) 1. 6 1f thou shalt haue flonie soukels, thou leauest 
the fruict of the soure Docke. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parz. 2451 
Hony socle, afiago. 1530 Patscr. 232/1 Honnysuckell, 
lait Nostre Dame, ee WEN Vembrokest, (1891) 72 line 
grasse full of the hearbe called Trifolium ..and of the 
Countrie people honie suckles both white and red, 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 496 Flowers that haue deepe Sockets, doe 
gather in the Bottome a kinde of Honey; As Honey-Suckles 
(both the Woodbine and the Trifoile). 1697 Drvorn Vrre. 
Georg. \v. 87 Vhen Melfoil beat, and Honey-suckles pound, 
With these alluring Savours strew the Ground. 1879 
Britten & Hottano /’/ant-u., Honeysuckle. .(2) Lotus 
corniculatus. Ches. .. (4) Trifolium pratense. .. Mr. E)- 
worthy says that in Som, the name is restricted to the flowers 
of 7. pratense. (5) Rhinanthus Crista-galli, 

+b. A rendering of L. /ocusta taken as the name 
of sone plant ; hence used by confusion where the 
real sense was ‘locust’ (the insect). Ods. 

€ 1380 Wyciir Serm. Sel, Wks. 11. 5 Sum men seien pat 
locusta is a litil beest good to ete. Sum men seien it is an 
herbe pat gederitbhony upon him; but it is licli pat it is an 
herbe bat mai nurishe men, bat pei clepen hony soukil. 
1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolis) 1. 159 Som leuep onliche by 
honysoukels [sodis docustis vtzunt] i-dryed wip smoke ober 
wib be sonne. 1430-40 Lyoc. Bochas vu. (1554) 172, 
Honisocles his moderate fecerte «. This blessed Baptist. 
3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 370b/t Takyng onelye for her 
refeccion honysocles and locustes. 1493 Fes/ival/ (W. de 
W. 1515) 106 [lohn the Baptist) sucked hony of floures that 
be called bonysocles that poore people gadereth and frye 
theym in oyle to theyr mete. 

2. ‘The eommon name of Lonicera Periclymenum, 
also called Woodbine, a climbing shrnb with 
fragrant yellowish trumpet-shaped flowers, frequent 
in woods; thence extended to the whole genus. 
Fly-honeysuckle, the species Z. Nylosteum and L. 
ctliala; see also 3. Trumpet or Coral THoney- 
suckle, a North American species, Z. sempervirens, 
with evergreen foliage and scarlet flowers. 

1548 [see 4). 1562 TuRNER Herdba/ 11. 82a, Wodbynde or 
Honysuckle..windeth it self about busshes. 1590 SHAKs. 
Mfids, N. wW.i. 47 So ,doth the woodbine, the sweet 
Honisuckle, Gently entwist. a 1711 Ken Hymnotico Poet. 
Wks. 1721 111. 10 Sweet Honeysuckles round the Branches 
twin’'d. 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Suff. s.v., The Virginian 
scarlet honey-suckle, called the trumpet honey-suckle. 1796 
Wrtnerine Brit. PZ. (ed. 3) 11. 247 Lonicera periclymenum, 
-. Common Honeysuckle, Woodbine Honeysuckle. JZ. 
-Vylosteum, .. Upright Honeysuckle. 1890 Chambers* 
Encycl. V. 763 The Fly Honeysuckle, Lonicera Mylosteum, 
is an erect shrub .. common in shrubberies. 

b. The flower of the woodbine. 

1573-80 Baret A/z. W 368 Woodbin that beareth the 
Hontesuckle. 1640 Séctly & Naples (T.), A honey-suckle 
The amorous woodbine’s offspring. 
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3. Applied, with or without qualifying word, to 
various shrubs or plants of other genera, in some 
way resembling the common honeysuckle. 

a. Applied in Australia to species of Banksia, the flowers 
of which contain a sweet honey-like liquid, eagerly sucked 
out by the aborigines; also in N.S. Wales to the Honey- 
FLOWER, q.v.; in New Zealand to Anightia excelsa; in New 
iengland to species of Columbine, esp. the native species 
Agutlegia canadensis; in Jamaica to Passiflora laurifolia. 
b, Bush-honeysuckle, name for the shrubs of the genus 
Diervilla, nearly allied to the common honeysuckle, natives 
of N. Americaand Japan. Dwarf Honeysuckle, a species 
of Cornel, Coruus suecica, having berries like those of the 
honeysuckle, False Honeysuckle, ‘the genus Azalva’ 
(Miller Plant-n.), Fly-honeysuckle, a South African 
shrub of the genus //alleria\N.O Scrophulariacer ; sce also 
2,and Fry sé.t11b, French Honeysuckle, name given 
to dledysarum coronarium, a native of Italy, a leguminous 
plant, with flowers resembling those of the red clover (cf. 1). 
Ground Honeysuckle, a naine for Lird’s-foot Trefoil, 
Lotus cornicudatus. Purple Honeysuckle, a nau.e for 
Rhododendron nudifiorum (Azalea nudiflora). Red 
Honeysuckle=French h.; also a name for red clover 
(see 1). Virgin Mary’s Honeysuckle, the Common 
Lungwort, Pudmouaria officinalis, West Indian Honey- 
suctle, Tecoma (Tecomaria) capensis and various species 
of Desmodium, White Honeysuckle, Rhododendron vis- 
cosum (Azalea viscosa); also white clover (see 1). 

tsgz Greene Upst, Courticr 13ij, A little dapper flowre, 
like a grounde Hunnisuckle, called thrift. 1629 Parkinson 
Paradisus (1656 340 Vhe red Sattin flower, although some 
foolishly call it, the red or French onysuckle. 1756 DP. 
Browne Jamaica 327 [assiflora folits evatis.. The Honcy- 
suckle. cultivated in many parts of America for the sake of 
its fruit ; itisaclimber. 1788 Chambers’ Cycl., llalleria.. 
is called by some yardeners the African sly honessan ee 
from its resemblance to the upright or fly-honeysuckle. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau’s Wot, xxv. 366 French lloneysuckle 
which is distinguished ., by its jointed, prickly, naked, 
straight legumes; its pinnate leaves. 1796 Wituerinc Brit. 
Yl, ed. 3) 1. 201 Cornus herbacea, dwarf honeysuckle, 
dwarf cornel. 1834 Ross J’an Diemen’s L. Ann. 125 
(Morris Austad Ang.) Some scattered honeysuckles, as they 
are called. 1861 Murs. Mereoitn Over the Stratts 111. 78 
A very singular and handsome species of Banksia (coloniall 
termed Honeysuckle). 1873 Gard. Curou. 26 Apr. Bae A 
Virgin Mary's Honeysuckle. 

4. A figure or ornament somewhat resembling a 
sprig or flower of honeysuckle: es. in Arch. 

1548 Watt Chron. lden. Vill 58b, Vhe apparell .. was 
blacke velvet, covered all over with braunches of heny 
suckels of fyne flat gold. 1849 Lavaro Wineveh 11. 294 
We have ..in the earliest monuments of Nineveh, that 
graceful ornament, commonly called the honeysuckle, which 
was so extensively used in Greece. 1852-61 Arclut. Publ. 
Soc. Dict. V1. 27 Palmette...1n England, by some authors 
and most workmen, the name Honeysuckle ts given to it... 
it is a small ornament, one of those called running orna- 
nents, and aj pears tu be a diminutive of the l’alm. 

5. The colour of the flowers of the common 


honeysuckle ; see quot. 

1890 Datly News 20 Nov. 211 A rich, soft silk of the 
colour known as ‘honeysuckle’, being a combination of 
pale pink and even paler yellow. ; 

+6. fig. Applied toa person. asa term of praise 
orendearment. (Cf. Honey 54. 5.) Cés. 

1598 E. Gitrin Shial. (1878) 36 Who would not thinke 
hint perfect curtesie? Or the honny-suckle of humilitie? 
1638 Forp Fancies 11. ii, Yes, honeysuckle, and do as much 
for them one day. 

+ 7. Woney ‘sucked’ or gathered by becs ; 
Honey-suck 2. Ods, rare, 

1607 WaLkINGTON Off. Glass vii. (1664) 81 Like an in- 
dustrious Gee..can gather such Honey-suckle from the 
sweetest flowers. 

8. alirib. and Coms., as honeysuckle arbour, 
colour; honeysuckle-apple, in New I:ngland, a 
fungus, L.xobasidtum Azalea, occurring on the 
branches of Rhododendron nudiflorum (Azalea 
nudtflora\, and eaten by children (Cen?. Dict.) ; 
honeysuckle clover, honeysuckle grass, names 
for white clover (Britten and H.); honeysuckle 
ornament = sense 4; honeysuckle-tree, (a) the 
common honeysuckle ; (6) name for various Ats- 
tralian trees and shrubs of the genus Gavksia ; 
honeysuckle-trefoil, name for red elover. 

1796 Witnerinc Arit, 70, (ed. 3) 111. 652 Purple Trefoil, 
Honeysuckle Trefoil, Cow Clover. 1852 Mrs. Merepitu 
llome in Tasmania 1. 164 (Morris) The honeysuckle-tree 
(Banksia latifolia). the blossoms form cones..the size and 
shape of a large English teazel, and are of a greenish 
yellow,.. The honeysuckle trees grow to about thirty feet in 
height. 1862 Chambers’ Encycl. V. 621 The Honeysuckle 
ornament, so much used in lonic architecture, is one of the 
features which indicate its eastern origin. 1892 Dasly 
News 2g Sept. 6/2 Brocade of honeysuckle colours. 1893 
Ibid. 14 Feb. 8/7 A Louis XI11 dress in English-made 
honeysuckle brocade. . 

Honeysuckled \hv'nisvk’ld), a. [f. pree.+ 
-ED?.] Overgrown, or scented, with honeysuckle. 

¢1645 Howe rt Lett, (1655) 1. xxiv. 36 Those Beams that 
irradiat only, and guild your Honey-suckled fields. 1822 
W. Irving Braceb. Hall (1823) 11. 167 Divided by honey- 
suckled bedges into sheltered fields, 1825 R. P. Warp 7re- 
maine V1], y. v6 Having slept in a pure honey-suckled air. 


Ho'ney-swee:t, 2. (sd.). Sweet as honey: 
often a term of endearment. 

¢ 1000 in Thorpe Anal. A nglo-Sax. 45 (Bosw.) Mid huniz- 
swettre brotan. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Merch. 7. 152 The lusty 
lyf..That is in mariage hony sweete, 1575 G. Harvey 
Letter-lk, (Camden) 9: Not sick After so hoonysweete 
a_licke. 1s99 Suaxs. Aen. I’, 1. iti, 1 Honey sweet 
Husband. 1633 Foro ’7is Prty un. iv, Most dainty and 


HONORANT. 


honey-sweet mistress. 1865 M. Axnotp “ss. Crit, vi. (1875, 
238 Oh, honey-sweet Proserpine. 

B. sé. Local name Jor the Meadowswect  El- 
worthy IV. Somerset Word-bh.». 

Honey -tongued, ¢. Speaking sweetly, 
softly, or winningly ; mellifluous ; using honcycd 
discourses, 

1588 Snaxs. 4. Z. L. v. il. 334 Pay him the dutie of 
honie-tongued Boyet. 1598 F. Mrres /adlad, Tanda wu. 
281 b, The sweete wittie soule of Ouid lives in mellifluous 
and hony-tongued Shakespeare, 1861 J. Rureini Dr. An 
tonro vi, 1 hate honey-tongued people. 

Honeywort (hy-niwiit). [See Worrt.] 

1. The English name of the genus Cerinthe of 
boraginaceous plants, cultivated in gardens, and 
much frequented by bees for their honcy. 

1597 GERARDE //erdaé iu. cxtix. § 1. 431 Cerinthe or llonie 
woort, riscth foorth of the grounde after the sowing of his 
seede. 1668 Witkixs Acal Char. u. iv. § 3. 80. 1855 
Sincceton f71¢7/ 1. 188 Bruised balm, and honeywort’s 
humble herb. 18€6 7reas. Bot. ax 1 Honeywort, an ap- 

vellation due to the abundance of honey secreted by their 
bloat which are much resorted to by bees. ; 

2. Locally applicd to Crosswort (Gadiumn cruct- 
alum, from its strong sweet scent. 

1863 Marc. Prves Rambles Search Weld Fl. (1892) 158. 

3. all7tb,, as in Honey wort Hawk weed, a book- 
name for //ierarium cerinthotaes. 

1861 Miss Pratrr Flower. 77. IN. 218. 
/ dant-n., Moncy-wort Hawkweed. ‘ 

|| Hong (hyn). Also 8 haung. fad, Chinese 
hang row, rank.] In China, a series of rooms or 
buildings sed as a warchouse, factory, ctc. ; spec. 

(a) one of the forcign factorics formerly maintained 
atCanton; 4) the corporation of Chinese merchants 
at Canton who (before the treaty of Nanking in 
1842) had the monopoly of trade with Europeans ; (¢) 
a foreign trading establishment in China or Japan, 

1726 Snecvockr | oy. round World 458 The English have 
no settled Factory at Canton, and are only permitted to 
hire large Hongs, or Houses, near the water side, 1727 
A. Hamitton New Ace. £. ind. 11.227 (Y¥.) When 1 arrived 
at Canton the Hapoa ordered me lodgings. .in a Haung or 
Inn Lelonging to one of his Merchants. 1797 Sir G, 
Staunton /mlassy China 11, 565 (¥.) A Socicty of Hong, 
or united merchants, who are, answerable for one another, 
both to the Governinent and to the foreign nations. 1836 
J. F. Davis Cainese 1. iii. 87 ‘Stanf.) Some Hong merchants. 
1844 Tl. 11. Witson Bott. /udia i. vii. 1. 512 ‘he Chinese 
Government .. confined the trade... to a certain number of 
native merchants of Canton incorporated under the designa- 
tion of Hong. 1888 A. J. Liotie 7&ro' Vaugtse Gorges 
210 A hong..consists of a series of lofty one-storied build. 
ings, situated one behind the other, and separated by inter- 
vening courtyards. 

Hong.e, obs. inf. and pa. t. and pple. of lane z, 
Honger, -ir, -ur, etc., obs. ff. Ifuncer. 
Honied: sce Honryven. 

+ Hornily, 2. Ubs. rare. [f. ME. hont, Noxey 
sb, + -L¥1.] Like honey; as of honey, Hence 
Honily-like adv. 

1435 Misys Fire of Love 1. xxv. 55 With swettyst sound 
of heuyn honily lyke ba synge. /é/d, xxviii. 60 Honily 
SWetNnes. | : : 

Honily hznili), aay. rare. Like or as honey. 
1871 R. bits Catul/us xcix. 2 Dear one, a kiss 1 stole .. 
Sweet ambrosia, love, never a» hunily sweet. 

+ Honish, v. Oss. Forms: 4 honyse, ho- 
nessche, hunysche, honysh; 5 fa. f/e. honest. 
[f. OF. hoviss-, extended stem of hontr (mod.F. 
honnir), ad. OHG. kénen (mod.Ger. hohner) to 
scoff at, scorn.) /rans. To bring to disgrace or 
ruin; todishonour, insult; to destroy, putancnd to. 

13.. EE. Adlit. P.B. 596 He. .harde honysez pise ober & of 
his erde flemez. 1362 LAxce P. Pl. A. x1. 48 Honesschen 
him as an hound, and hoten him go pennes! a 1400-50 
Alexander 3004 Hys hors it honyshyd for euer. /drd. 3791 
Sum in baire harnats for hete was honest for euire. 
Honk (henk), 56. U.S. and Canada. [Echoic.] 
The cry of the wild goosc. Hence Honk v. z/r., to 
utter this cry ; Ho'nker, a name for the wild goose. 

1854 THoreEAU Walden xiii, (1886) 247 The faint honk or 
quack of their leader. /dfd. xv. 271, 1 was startled hy the 
loud honking ofa goose. /éd., Their commodore honking all 
the while with a regular beat. 1888 1 RuMauLL Bird Names 
(U.S.)1 Branta canadensis,. [termed] Honker or Old Honker 
in recognition of its boarse notes or ‘honking’. 

Honne, obs. f. Hone; var. of HEN adv. hence. 
Honor, Honorable, etc.: see Honovr, ete. 
+Honorance. Os. .Also 4 honur-, 7 
honour-. fa. OF. Aonorance, -urance, f. honorer, 
honurer to Honour: see -ance.] The action of 
honouring or doing homage; honour. Chiefly in 
phr. zx (¢he) honorance of. ; 
a1300 Cursor Al, 8896 Pis ilk tre .. Fat man mad til 

sli honurance. ¢1330 Assusmp. Virg. (B. M. MS.) 1 In 
honorance of ihesu cryst. 13.. Coer de L. 5870 In syg- 
nifyaunce, Off Jesu Crystys honoraunce. — 1367-89 in Eng. 
Gilds 89 In ye honuraunce of ihesu crist of heuene. a 1716 
Sourn Serm. (1744) VALE, 244 As honour ts in honourance, 
in him that honours rather than in bim that is honoured. 

+ Honorant. Her. Ots. [a. F. honorant, 
pr. pple. of Aonorer to Honour: see-aNT.] &. 
One who honours. b. See quots. 

1602 SecAR Honour Mil, & Ctuil iv. xxi. 236-7 These 
diuers degrees were in the Emperiall Court called 4 dminis- 
trantes, V'acantes,and Honorarij .. The same course 1s to 


1884 Mitiir 


HONORARILY. 


be kept among the Honorants or seruants extraordinary. 
— L'Envoy in Guillim Heraldry, Made Honour only by 
the Honorant. 1661 Morcan Spi. Gentry i. ix.115 Among 
the Honorants or servants extraordinary. 


Honorarily (gnorarili), adv. [f. Honorary + 
-LY 2,] Inan honorary manner ; by way of honour. 

1842 A. J. Curistie in tr. Pleury's Eccl. Hist. 1. 203 uote, 
St. Cyril of Alexandria ascribes spooxumocs to the martyrs, 
but relatively and honorarily. 

Honorarium (hpn-, gnorés'ridm). PI. -umas, 
-a. (Late L. honorarium gift made on being ad- 
mitted toa post of honour, douceur, fee, neut. sing. 
of honorarius Honorary. In F. honoraire.] An 
honorary reward ; a fee for services rendered, esp. 


by a professional person. 

1658 Evetyn Corr. 8 Nov., What equipage and honor- 
artum my Lord dos allow? 1669 Boston Nec, (1881) VII. 
151 Lhe said pon Woodmansey doth hereby binde and 
engage himself. .10 pay..one pepper corne .. for ever as an 
honorarium to the towne of Bostone. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Honourary, Honorariuim, is also used substantively, 
for a lawyers fee ; or a salary given to public professors of 
any art or science. 1852 W. Jerpan Autobdiog. LI. xi. 122, 
Tam afraid. .the architec of the monument. .never received 
ihe proposed honorarium. 1895 W. Munk Sir H. Halford 
42 The emoluments and honoraria of physicians. 

Honorary (p:noriri), 56. Now rare or Obs. 
(ad. L. hondrartum: see prec.) =prec.; also, a 
gift ; an honouring distinction. 

1615 CHapman Odyss. x11. 15 An honorary given to age. 
1650 Trapp Comnent. Numb. iii. 9 The ministers of the 
Gospell are called gifts, Eph. 4. 8. 11, honouraries, such as 
Christ bestowed upon his Church. 1776 Apam Sautu IV... 
v. i. ut, (1869) II. 345 In some universities, lhe salary makes 
but ..a small part of the emoluments of the teacher, of 
which the greater part arises from the honoraries or fees 
of his pupils. 1845 Lp. CampBett Chancellors (1857) 111. 
liv. 68 ‘Phe usual amount of honoraries 10 counsel. 

Honorary (p'nérari), a. Also 8-9 honourary. 
(ad. L. honorari-ws, f. honor Honovr: see -any. 
In F. honoratre.] 

1. Denoting or bringing honour; conferred or 
rendered in honour. 

1614 SeLpEeN J7tles Hon. 22 Hee caused that Honorary 
title to bee scratcli1 oul of the letters, 1698 Frver Acc. L. 
dndia 4 P.287 The wonderful Works of the Creation should 
be brought as Honorary Presents. 1705 Appison /fa/y (J.), 
Honorary arches erected to emperors. 1774 J. Bryant 
Mythol. t. 319 It was an honorary term. ..11 signified a lord 
or prince. 1841 Exvewinstone //ist. /udia U1. 477 Wilhout 
..feceiving the honorary dress usual on such occasions. 
1847 Grove Greece it. xxviii. (1862) 111. 48 The simple 
crown of olive, an honorary reward. 

2. spec. Conferred or rendered merely for the 
sake of honour, without the usual requirements, 
functions, prtvileges, or other adjuncts. 

1661 Branwatt Fust. Vind. ix. 258 Some few honorary 
priviledges..which signifie not much, 1732 Lepiarp Sethos 
Il. x. 409 The vivacity of this young prince .. had already 
chang'd this honorary title into a real one. 1813 J. THomson 
Lect. Inflam, 27 The precise period at which the different 
universities in Europe first began 10 confer honorary titles 
or degrees is not well ascertained. 1897 /Vestin, Gas. 14 
Dec, 6/2 ‘The honorary colonelcy. 

b. Honorary monument, a cenotaph. 

1658 Sir T. Browne //ydfriot. iii. 41 Beside their real 
Tombs, inany have found honorary and empty Sepulchres. 
a 1782 W. Core in Willis & Clark Cambrzdge (1886) I. 86 
There is but one Monument..wsb is only an Honorary cne 
orCenotaph. 1850 P. Cunnincuan Handék, Lond. 538, 1 
Honorary monument to Shakspeare. Mote, The word 
honorary, as here used, is meani to imply that the person 
to wbom the inonumen? is erected is buried elsewhere. 

3. Holding a title or pesition conferred as an 
honour, without emolument, or without the usual 
duties, obligations, privileges, etc.; titulary. Also, 
giving services (as secretary, treasurer, etc.) without 
emolument. 

1705 Hearne Collect. 17 Nov. (O..H. S.. I. 81 Agt 
Honorary Freemen having Right to vote. 1727-41 Cuam- 
Bers Cyc. s.v., In the college of physicians, London, are 
honourary fellows. 1873 Daily News 22 Sep1. 3/1 The 
Emperor intends toappoint the King honorary colonel of the 
13th Infaniry Regiment. 1878 Bosw. Smitn Carthage 21 
The Suffetes had gradually become liltle nore than an 
honorary magistracy. 

4. Depending on honour; said of an obligation 
which one is bound by honour to discharge, but 
which cannot be formally or legally enforced. 

1794 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Live 4 Writ, (1832) I. 405 
The United States will be under a kind of honorary obliga- 
tion to discharge the debt. 1848 ArNouLD .War, [nsur, 1. 
iv. (1866) 1. 152 Merely an honorary engagement, of which 
the Courts will take no notice. 

5. Law. Honorary feud, service: see qnots. 

1670 Buount Law Dict., Honorary Services, are such as 
are incident to 1he ‘lenure of Grand Serjeanty, and annexed 
commonly to some Honor or Grand Seigniory. 1767 
Biackstone Cov. HI. xiv. 214 The emperors began to 
create honorary feuds or titles of nobility. 1809 Tostins 
Law Dict. llonourary..Feuds, are titles of nobility, de- 
scendible to the eldest son, 1849 Macautay Hist, Eng. ii. 
(1866) I. 121 Those honorary services which are siill, at a 
coronalion, rendered to the person of the sovereign by some 
lords of manors. 

[Honorate, erron. form of ONERATE v,} 

+ Honora‘tion. 0¢s. rare-'. [ad. L. hond- 
ration-em, n. of action f. hondrare to honour.] 

The action of honouring. 

1496 Dives & Paup, (W. de W.) 1. xiii. 46/1 Worshyp that 
is called honoracyon, & veneracyon. 
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Honorific (gnéri-fik), 2. (s4.) (ad. L. hond- | 


riftc-us, {. honor Honovr 5d. + -ficus making, -Fic. 
Cf. F. honorifigue 1307 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Doing or conferring honour; importing hononr 
or respect; sfec. applied to phrases, words, or forms 
of speech, used, esp. in certain Oriental languages, 
to express respect, ¢.g. certain adjectives meaning 
‘august’, ‘eminent’, ‘venerable ’, etc., substituted 
in Chinese and Japanese for the possessive pronouns 
of the second and third person ; forms of the verb 
used in respectful address, etc. 

1650 Butwer Axthropomet, vii. 83 They had no other 
Nurses lesse bonorifique than Eunuchs. 1816 Keatince 
Trav. (1817) 1. 239 Vhe epithet Abu, father, is honorific. 
@ 1846 Lanpor /Vé&s. (1868) I. 396/1 Generous to the robber, 
honorific to the poisoner and assassin. 1861 F. Hate in 
Frul. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 204 note, The S’ri is1o be regarded 
as honorific. 1899 Custin rans, Philot. Soc. 617 The verb 
[in Korean] has a simple affirmative form, a conditional, an 
interrogalory, an honorific, a causative, and several others. 
1888 7izes 8 Oct. 5/2 A solemn proposal..that the honorific 
title of * Worshipful’ should be bestowed by the governmen1 
on its president. 

B. s$. An honorific phrase or word : see above. 

1879 Baitey in H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. § 398 II. 153 
They use none of the honorifics so profusely common 
in Singhalese; the pronoun fe, thou, heing alone used. 
1889 A thenzum 2 Mar. 273/1 Where these honorifics occur 
[in Jameres) the sentence can always be easily lurned so 
as to give their significance, which is often of a merely 
pronominal character, the honorific indicating a reference to 
the person addressed or forming the subject of the thought. 

So + Honori-fical a. = prec.; hence Honori‘fi- 
cally adv., in an honorific manner. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Llonorifical, that brings or causeth 
honor, 1816 Keatince 7rav, (1817) I. 344 A very brave 
people, honorifically, or nic-named by the Moors, ‘The Sons 
of Lions, ¢1878 Birch Anc. Hist. fr. Mon. Introd. 20 
(S. P. C, K.) Queens were honourifically styled wives or 
handmaids of the God Amen. . 

+ Honorificabilitudi‘nity. Os. rare-°. 
(ad. med. L. hondrificabtlitudinitas (Mussatus 
¢1300 in Du Cange), a grandiose extension of 
honorificabilituido honourableness (in a charter of 
1187, Du Cange), £. hondrificabilis honourable. Cf. 
Complaynt of Scotland (1548-9), Prolog. lf. 14 b, 
Shaks. Z.Z. LZ. v.i. 44, and Marston Dutch Cour- 
tezan V. (1605) H, where the L. abl. pl. Aondrifica- 
bilitidinitdtibus is cited as a typical long word, as 
honorificabilitidinitate had been previously by 
Dante De Vulg. Elog. 11. vii.] Honourableness. 

[1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 24 Physitions deafen our eares 
witb the Honorificabilitudinitatibus of their heauenly 
Panachza, their soueraigne Guiacum.] 1656 Broust Glos- 
sogr., lonorificabilitudinity. Hence in Baitey, Asn, etc. 
1800 Spirit Pub. Frais. (1801) 1V. 147 The two longest 
monosyllables in our language are strength and straight, and 
the very longest word, honorificabilitudinily. 

+ Honori‘ficence. O¢s. rare. [ad. L. hond- 
rificentia, {. honorificent-, collateral stem of hono- 
7ific-1ts VIONORIFIC: see -ENCE. Cf. obs. F. honort- 
Jjicence.| A doing of honour. So + Honori‘ficent 
a. =ITfonoriFic, 

1640 Br. Hatt Efisc. wu. iv. 238 There is //onorificentia 
vtatts, the honorificence of age. 1681 H. Moxe £.xf. Dan. 
iv. Notes 118 That honorificent Title. .prefixt to it. 

+ Hono'rify, v. O65. rare-', [ad. eccl. L. 
honorificare, {. hondr- Woxour: see -FY. Cf. obs. 
F. honortfier.] trans. To dohonourto, to honour. 

1606 Forp Fame's Meimor. xcvii, Making large statues to 
honorifie Thy name. 

+ Honorous, honourous, «. Os. [a. OF. 
type *honoros, -eus, AF. -ous:—L. type *hondrésus, 
f. Honour: see -ovs.] Honourable. 

¢ 1475 Partenay 1321 Hyr honorous fader. /did. 3236 We 
will, lord honourous. a 1562 Cavenvisu Wolsey (1825) I. 2 
Of his ascending and descending from honorous estate. 


Honour, honor /:na1), 56. Forms : 3-4 onur, 
honur(e, 4 onour(e, 4-6 honoure, -owre, (5 
onnere, 5-6 honnour(e, 6 honnor), 3- honour, 
4- honor. [a. OF. onor, -ur, honor, -ur (11th c.), 
AF. (A)onour, mod.F. honneur (=It. onore, Sp.; 
Pg. honor) :—L. honor-em repute, esteem, official 


dignity, honorary gift, ornament, grace, beauty. 

The oldest Fr. forms were onor, onur, later and AF. onour 
(Latin & having disappeared in Romanic, and 9, x, ou being 
successive symbols for 1he OFr. vowel, derived from L, 4, 
which passed through a very close 4 to 2); these varied 
wilh enor, anor, -ur, -our, whence the early ME. anur, 
anour (see ANour, ANOURE!; but the influence of L. spelling 
brought back into Fr. at an early date the non-phonetic 4, 
giving honor, honur, honour, which were also prevalent 
ME. spellings. AYonor and honour continued to be equally 
frequent down lo the 17lhc. In the Shakspere Folio of 
1623 Aonor is about twice as frequent as Aouour. The 1wo 
forms appear indiscriminately in the early 17th c. diction- 
artes, but Aonour was favoured by Phillips, Kersey, Bailey, 
Johnson. Ash, 1775, adopted ‘ Hoxor(a modern but correct 
spelling)’, and this is said to have been fashionable at the 
time (see quots.). Nevertheless Aonour carried the majorily 
of Englisb suffrages eventually, while Aonor was (under the 
lead of Noah Webster) generally accepted in U.S. As to 
derivatives, Bailey, 1731, considered honorable, honorary, 
“the best spelling’, bul referred ibem to honourable, 
honourary, as the more usual. Phillips, in his various edd., 
had 4onorary, Kersey (1706) honourary or honorary, 
Cbambers (1727-41) honourary. Johnson, 1755, has honour, 
honourable, honorary. 


HONOUR. 


1758 L. Temrce Sketches (ed. 2) 19 Our Reformers in the 
Ari of Spelling .. at present .. write Honor, Favor, Labor. 
@179r Westey IVks, (1872) VIII. 317 Avoid the fashion- 
able impropriety of leaving out the « in many words, as 
honor, vigor, e\c. ‘This is mere childish affectation. 1872 
R. F. Wevmoutn Euph. 6 The clause ‘they hang thal are 
in honour’ suggests the suspicion that Lilie would aspirate 
the 4 in Aonour and ils congeners ; a suspicion confirmed 
by our finding elsewhere xzzeholesome balanced against 
unhonest, and Aue against honesty.) 

1. High respect, esteem, or reverence, accorded 
to exalted worth or rank; deferential admiration 
or approbation, a. As felt or entertained in the 
mind for some person or thing. 

¢1375 Leg. Rood 123 Men suldhald bal haly tre In honore. 
1450 St. Cuthbert (Suriees) 6957 Gude men him in honour 
had. 1611 Suaks. IWint. 7. v. i. 51 Good Paulina, Who 
hast the memorie of Hermione 1 know in honor. 1664 
Marvett Corr, Wks. 1872-5 II. 164 Desirous of shewing.. 
the great honour Sbe retains and cherishes for Your Majesty. 
1713 STEELE Guardian No. 1 ? 3 To shew my honour for 
them. 1809-10 CoLeripce Friend (1837) INI. 76 Honor 
implies a reverence for the invisible and super-sensual in 
our nature. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. cirt 2 rue wealth I 
hold in greai honour. 

b. As rendered or shown: The expression of 
high estimation. (See also gc, e.) 

¢ 1275 Lay, 6085 Hii..leide hine mid honure He3e in pan 
toure. @ r300C ursor .V/. 23586 Heuen and erili als crealure 
Sal ber bam wirscip and honur. ¢1400 } wvaine ¥ Gaw.720, 
I aw the honor and servyse. 1535 CoverpALe 2 Avugs 
Contents xxiii, How Iosias.,setteth vp the Irue honoure of 
God againe, 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxxix. 154 
The Prince was exceedingly pleased wilh this honour done 
unto him. 1759 Rowertson //¢st. Scot. 1. 1. 174 He re- 
ceived 1he queen herself with the utmosi honour and respec. 
1875 Stusss Cost. Hist. 11. xv. 304 Let then the honour 
be given where il is due. 

ce. As received, gained, held, or enjoyed: Glory, 
renown, fame; credit, reputation, good name. The 
opposite of wishonour, disgrace. 

¢1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 83 Hie giuen here elmesse. .oder 
for onur to hauen, oder ne mai elles for shame. 1297 
R. Grouc, (Rolls) 8176 Deie we raper wip onour. 1475 
Bk, Noblesse (1860) 26 The hope and trust of recovering 
on another day .. onnere and fortune. 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen, VI 134 The duchesse of Bedford .. myndyng also 
to marye, rather for pleasure then for honour. 1593 
Suaxs. 3 //en. VJ, 1, i, 246 But thou preferr’st thy Life 
before thine Honor. 1617 F. Morysoxn /tin. 1. 164 
Wounds are badges of honour, yet may befall the coward 
assoone as the valiant man. 1765 Biackstoxe Common. I. 
xviii. 467 The honour of originally inventing these political 
conslitutions entirely belongs to the Romans. 1820 G. W. 
FEATHERSTONEHAUGH in Str J. Stuclatr's Corr. (1831) 11.73, 
Ihave the honour to forward to you ..a pamphlel [etc.]. 
1822 Soutuey Vis. Yudgem. 1, Peace is obtain'd then at 
last, with safety and bonour! 1878 Epirn THomeson //7st. 
Lng. xv. § 3. 82 To lheir honour, the patriot nobles did not 
take thought for lhemselves alone. 1896 J. Bryce in Daily 
News 20 July 7/4 A country feels that its honour is affected 
when it elds to threats, seems to give way on any disputed 
point through fear, and incurs the impulation of cowardice. 

2. Personal title to high respect or esteem; honour- 
ableness; elevation of character; ‘nobleness of mind, 
scorn of meanness, magnanimity’ (J.); a fine sense 
of and strict allegiance to what is due or right 
(also, to what is due according to some conven- 
tional or fashionable standard of conduct). 

1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. [V, 233b, The king of England 
had so great trust..in the honor and promise of the French 
kyng. 1649 Lovetace /’oemts (1864) 27, I could not love 
thee, dear, so much, Lov’'d I not Honour more. a 1677 
Barrow 7/heol. Wks. (1830) I. 89 A man of honour, surely is 
the best man next 10a man of conscience, 1687 A. Lovet tr. 
Thevenot’s Trav, m. 111 The Japanese make i1 a poini of 
honour to breed Merchants. 1705 STANHOPE /’araphr. 11. 
94 What is Honour, but a greatness of mind which scorns 
to descend to an ill and base thing? 1764-7 Lo. G. 
Lytrevton //en. [/, III. 178 The idea of honor. .as some- 
thing distinct from mere probity, and which supposes in 
gentlemen a stronger abhorrence of perfidy, falsehood, or 
cowardice, and a more elevated and delicale sense of the 
dignity of Virtue, than are usually found in vulgar minds. 
1809 Worpsw. Souu., Say, what is Honour? "Tis the finest 
sense Of justice which the human mind can frame. 1824 
Scott Nedganuntlet ch. ix, Honour is sometimes found 
among Ihieves. 1880 W. Cory Lett, 4 Fruis. (1897) 460 The 
sentiment of Honour is a lay thing; it is a rival of the 
sentiinent of saintliness. 

b. A statement or promise made on one’s 
honour ; word of honour. arch. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 6 You took the honour 
of a Lord the other day. You may well lake the word of a 
gentleman now. 1708 Mrs, CentLivre Susie Body 1. (1749) 
21 He had given her his Honour, thal he never would.. 
Endeavour to know her till she gave him leave. 1825 Moore 
in Mem, (1853) IV. 309 Having first made the prince and 
all the rest give their honours that they would not [etc.]. 

3. (Of a woman) Chastity, purity, as a viitue of 
the highest consideration ; reputation for this virtue, 
good name. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 24 So as she may. .Her honour and 
her name save. 1596 Srenser /. Q. 1v, i. 6 Nathlesse her 
honor, dearer then her life, She soughi to save, as thing re- 
serv'd from stealth, 1610 Suaks. 7 emt. 1. ii. 348 Till thou 
didst seeke to violate Vhe honor of my childe. 1675 
WycHercey Country Wife nu. Wks. (Rtldg.) 77/2 To Heels 
ber own honour, and defame her own noble person a 
little inconsiderable fellows. 1747 Hoaptey Sxsf. Hus . 
1. ii, And yet I'll answer for her Honour. 1856 Bouvier 
Law Dict. 1. 589 To deprive a woman of her honor is, in 
some cases, punished as a public wrong. 

+b. concretely: cf. Ger. die scham. Obs. 

1688 R. Homme Armoury ut. 94/2 These Buskes. .if 10 keep 


HONOUR. 


the Belly down, then it reacheth tothe Honor. 1724 I eekly 
Frnl, No, 276 \ler What, in Heroicks, we call Honour. 

4. Iexalted rank or position ; dignity, distinction. 

a 1300 Cursor 31, 487 And pus he [Lucifer] Ieses his gret 
honur. /éid. 24713 Chambunlaih o grett honure. a 1440 
Str Degrev. 283 Kuyghtus..Lordus off honore. 1534 Moke 
On the Passion Wks, 1286/2 Gyuing to a poore man. .landes 

. with the honour of a dukedoine also. 1568 GraFTon 
Chron. Il. 350 They would not .. disgrade him from the 
honor of Knighthood. 1595 Suaks. Pokn 1. i. 182 A foot 
of Ilonor better then I was, But many a many foot of Land 
the worse. 1632 J. Havwarp tr. fitond’'s Evomena 185 Vhe 
affect of honour being somewhat a-kin to that of gold, 
whereof the inore one hath the inore he covets. 1765 
Buacksroxe Comm, 1. vii. (1809) 271 The king is likewise 
the fountain of honour. 1857 Miss Mutock .Vothing, Fam. 
in Love, \t is the apex of feminine honour to be a bride. 

b. With possessive pronotin, ‘ honourable per- 
sonality’: formerly (and still in rustic speech) given 
to any person of rank or quality; now a formal 
title for the holders of certain offices, esp. County 
Court judges. 

1553 Gresnam in Burgon Z2/ (1839) 1. 98, I received your 
honnor’s letter of the 24! of this present. 1577 J. Lanucey 
in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. 1. HIE. 51 My dutie humblye re- 
membred to your Honor [Lord Lurghley]. 1607 Suaks, 
Timou 1, ti. 183, 1 beseech your Honor, vouchsafe me a 
word, @ 1612 Haninoton Leé. to Lady Russedd in AMetam, 
Aja.x (1813) p. xv, Your honors inost bownde John H-ring- 
ton. 1647 Warb Simp. Cobler 29 What greater honour 
can your fionoes desire? 1723 Steere Conse. Lovers ww. i, 
Ah! says 1, Sir, your Honour is pleas’d to joke with me. 
1755 Jonnson, //onour, .. 3 The ttle of aman ofrank. Not 
now used. 1785 Burns Earnest Cry xxiv, God bless your 
honours a’ your days. 1796 G. M. Woopwarn “Lecent. 
£-xcurs. 83 Indeed the title of Your Honor is bandied about 
and indiscriminately used. 1827 Jarman Powells Devises 
If. 179 ‘That part of his honors decision which gave the 
estate tothe trustces. 1832 Ht. Martixeau Weal or WV iv. 
38 Indeed, but they have, your honour, 1833 MArRRyat 
P. Simple xiii, Irishinan Plase your honour, it’s all an idea 
of mine. 1885 ‘FENNVSON Yomorrow. 1896 Law Times 
11 July 261/2 At Bow County Court on the 6th inst, before 
Judge French, Mr. Sharman .. applied to his Honour to 
direct [etc.]. /od. (Beggar), Has your honour a copper to 
spare for a poor man ? 

5. (Usually in #/.) Something conferred or done 
as a token of respect or distinction; a mark or 
manifestation of high regard; ¢sf. a position or 
title of rank, a degree of nobility, a dignity. 

13... K. dAdis, 1388 [1391] He .. jaf wche lordyng egret 
honoure, And parted wib hem his fader tresoure. c1440Gesta 
Rom. x\v.176 (Harl. MS.) He yede forthe to bataile, and had 
pe Meta G2 and after took bobe honoures and dolours, as 
1s seide befor. 1599 Suaks. //en. V, iv. viii. 63 Keepe it 
fellow, And weare it for an Honor in thy Cappe. 1634 Sir 
J. Herpert 7rav. 48 The English Agents receive custome 
of all strangers, that honour being granted them froin the 
Persian King. 1663 Marvect Corr Wks. 1872-5 Hl. g1 
A clause to be entered against buying and selling of honours. 
1701 W. Wotton //ist. Rome, Marcus iv. 56 Divine Honors 
were payd him. 1806 Worpsw. Char. llappy Warrior 44 
Who. .does not stoop, nor Hie in wait For wealth, or honours, 
or for worldly state. 1849 Macautay //isé. Eng. vi. Ih. 126 
Papists were admitted in crowds to offices and honors. 


+b. An obeisance; a bow or curtsy. Ods. 

1533 Evyot Gow. 1. xxii, The first meuyng in enery daunse 
is called honour, whiche is a reucrent inclination or curtaisie, 
with a longe deliberation or pause. 1605 Cuarman AM 
Fooles Play's 1873 1. 136, |. .plant my selfe of one legz Draw 
backe the tother with a deep fetcht honor, 1719 D)’'UrFEy 
Pills (1872) 11.171 Make your Honour Miss, Now to me 
Child. 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela 11. 360 They .. made 
their Honours very prettily, as they pass'd by us. 1805 E. 
DE Acton Nuns of Desert 1.113 He walked onward, with- 
out deigning to make a departing honour. 

ce. pl. Civilities or courtesies rendercd, as at an 
entertainment; in phr. fo do the honours. 

1659 B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 177 Received with 
respect .. at Amsterdam, where that illustrious Magistracy 
perforined the honours of the Republick. 1715 VaxpruGcH 
Country Io, 1, Wks. (Ruldg ) 462/1 This son of a whore 
does the honours of my house to a miracle, 1737 Pore 
Hor, Epist, 1. vi. 100 Then hire a Slave, or (if you will) a 
Lord, ‘'o do the Honours, and to give the Word. 1768 in 
Priv. Lett, Ld, Malmesbury ¥, 168 ‘he Duchesse..did the 
honours of the table, or rather received them, as ladies here 
never interfere with carving. 1826 Disraeu Viv. Grey vi. 
iii, Ihe Prince did the honours of the castle to Vivian with 
great courtesy. 1857 Dickens Le?¢é. 15 Sept., The mayor 
called this morning to do the bonours of the town. 

da. Last, funeral honours: the observances of 
respect usnal at the burial of the dead. A/tiitary 
honours: the external marks of respect paid by 
troops to royalty, high military or civil officials, at 
the burial of an officer, ctc. Honours of war: the 
privileges granted by a victorious commander to 
a capitulating force, as of marching out under arms 
with colonrs flying and drums beating; also for- 
merly = military hononrs. 

1513 More Aich. [// (1883) 1 This noble Prince .. with 
greate funerall honoure. .was entered at Windesor. 1674 tr. 
Martiniere’s Voy. N. Countries 57 Doing him his last 
honour, 1727-41 Campers Cycl., Funeral honours, are 
the ceremonies performed at the interments of great men; 
as hangings, hearses, funeral harangues, etc. 1756-7 [see 
Funerat A.1}. 1790 Bruce 7rav. 11. 1v. 401 As soon as the 
prince Facilidas had paid the last honours to his father. 
3813 in Gurw. Wedington's Desp. X1. 101 note, The French 
troops shall file out tomorrow .. with all the honors of war, 
with arms and baggage, and drums beating, to the outside, 
where they will lay down their arms, 1853 Stocqueter A7/i/. 
Dict. s.v., In another sense, the ‘honours of war’ signifyeth 
compliments which are paid to great personages, military 
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characters, etc., when they appear before any armed body of 
men; or such as are given to the reinains of a deceased 
officer.—Afiitary I/onours, are salutations to crowned 
heads and officers of rank, by dropping colours and standards, 
officers saluting, bands playing, artillery discharging sal. 
voes, etc. 1855 Trottore Ji ’arden xi, She capitulated, or 
rather marched out with the honours of war. 

e. fl. Special distinction gained, in a University 
or other examination, for proficiency in scholarship 
Leyond that required to pass the examination. 

1782 V. Knox £ss. in C. Wordsw. Schot. Acad. 232 HH he 
aspires at higher honours. 1790 Goocu /éid, 321 Peacock 
kept a very capital Act indeed, and had a very splendid 
Ilonor, 180z 6 Cox Necoll, Oxford 49 Several shy mien of 
first-rate scholarship shrunk from ‘ chatle sine the Honours’ 
(as the phrase was), a1819 Oxford Spy ed. 4) xxi, A nan, 
who gains the highest honours, 1846 M Cuitocu Acc. Brit. 
Luipire (1854) 11. 341 A private tutor’s fee, an expense which 
is seldoin decal except by those who are preparing for 
honours, 1847 James ( onvicti, You had taken high hon: urs 
at this university. 1856 Lever A/artins of Cro’ Al. 86 Vhere 
were clever men reading for honours. 1880 ‘TRottore 
Duke's Childr. 1. iii. 33 He. had gone out in honours, having 
been a second class man. 1883 \/z7/e: The Honours Register 
of the University of Oxford. A Recoid of University 
Honours and Distinctions, 

6. A person, thing, action, orattribute that confers 
honour ; a source or cause of honour; one who or 
that which does honour or credit (fo). 

(a 1330 Ofued 473 It hadde be more hunour to pe, For sobe 
to habbe i-smite ine. c 1450 JWer/in 580 So that it myght be 
savacion to tbeire soules .. and honour to theire bodyes.] 
a 1568 AscHam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 62 Erasinus the honor of 
learning of all oure time. 1611 Tourxeur Ath. Tray. 1.1. 
Wks. 1878 k. 9 Nephew, you are the honour of our bloud. 
1798 Ferrtar /d/ustr, Sterne vi. 176 It is an honour to tbink 
like great men, 1894 IAN MactartN Bunnie Brier Bush 
vu. it, 265 You are an honour to our profession. 

b. (Usually in #/.) An adjunct or part of any- 
thing whtch gives tt distinction; a decoration, 
adomment, ornament. ( foe/zc.) 

3613 Suaks. //en, VU, 1. ii. 354 He. .beares his blush- 
ing Ifonors thicke vpon hin, 1626 Fretcuer Nod/e Gent, 
v. Wks. (Rtldg.) Hl. 273,/2 With the whisking of my sword 
about, I} take thy honours off. 1725 Pore Odyss. x1. 235 
The autunin. . The leafy honours scaiter:ng on the ground, 
Lbred. xvi. 182 He shook the graceful honours of Its head. 
re Coweer Zask 1. 321 Lhe woods, in scarlet honors 
bright. 

7. Law, A scigniory of several manors held 


under one baton or lord paramount. 

1439 Rolls Parlt. V, 16/1 Tenauntz of oure Lorde the 
Kynge, as of his Castell and Honure of Tutbury, parcell of 
his Duchie of Lancaster. 1523 bitzners, Surv. x. (2539) 15 
The lorde of the honour or manour. 164: 7erancs ite /a 
Ley, Honour ..is used specially for the most noble sort of 
Lordships, whereof other inferiour Lordships or Manors doe 
depend by performance of customes and services. 1655 
Ihicces Comp/. Améass. 17 Given under our signet at our 
Honour of Ilampton Court. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No, 4424/4 
‘The Humble Address of the Hononr and Borough of 
Cockermouth, in the County of Cumberland. 1845 SterneN 
Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) I. 215 If several of these manors 
were held..under one great baron or lord paramount, his 
seigniory over them was termed an honor. — x 

8. a. Cards. (Chiefly f/.) In Whist, The four 
highest trumps (ace, king, queen, and knave): the 
relative proportion in which they are held by the 
two sides Leing an clement in counting the points 
in some forms of the game: cf.Can you; Easy a.15. 
In Ombre and Quadrille, The aces of spades and 
clttbs, and the lowest card of the trump suit. 

1674 Cotton ComplGamester x.(1680) 82 ‘The four Honours 
are the Ace, King, Queen, and Knave. 1741 RicHARDSON 
Pamela \1. 259 We cast in, and.. 1 had all four Honeurs 
the first time. 1778 C. Jones /foyle’s Games [mpr. 47 \t 
being 5 to 4 that your Partner has an Honour in that Suit. 
a 1839 PraeD Poems (1864) 11. 63 Well—four by honours, 
and the trick! 1878 H. H. Gings Ombre 12 The Ace of 
Clubs called Sasto both in English and Spanish, is the 
Third Honour even though another suit may be trumps. 
Jérd. 14 The Matadores when united in the saine hand may 
be called Honours. 1896 Maittanxn in Zug. Hist. Rew, 
Oct. 643 The honours were divided; but the state, as by 
this time its habit was, took the odd trick. 

b. Golf. (See quot.) 

1896 Park Game of Golf 6 This privilege of playing first 
from the Tee is called ‘the honour’. 

9. Phrases. a. Comm. For (the) honour (of...) : 
said of the acceptance or payment of a bill of 
exchange (which has been refused by the drawee 
and duly protested) by a third party, with the object 
of preserving the mercantile hononr or credit of the 
drawer or indorser. Act of honour, an instrument 
drawn by a notary public by which such payment 
or acceptance is formally agreed upon. 

1832-52 M¢eCuttocn Comsterc. Dict. 583 When the drawee 
refuses to accept [a bill of exchange], any third party, after 
protesting, may accept for the honour of the bill generally, 
or for the drawee, or for the indorser. 1882 Act 45 4 46 
Vict. c. 61 § 65 Where an acceptance for honour does not 
expressly state for whose honour it is made, it is deemed to 
be an acceptance for the honour of the drawer. : 

b. Jz honour: in allegiance to the moral prin- 
ciples which are imperative in one’s position, or to 
some conventional standard of conduct (see 2); as 
a moral bounden dtity : sometimes implying that 
there is no legal obligation (cf. debt of honour). 

1597 SHAKS. Lover's Compl, 150 Finding myself in honour 
so forbid. 1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 40 His Master 
esteemed himselfe obliged in honour to requite the injury. 
1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. xxxvi, Young Ladies under 
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twenty .. being in Honour obliged to blush. 1883 }i’harton's 
Law Lex, 388/2 Honorary lrustees..are bound, in honour 
only; to decide on the most proper and prudential course, 
ec. Lu honour of (tin or to the honour of, in 
honour to); asan expression of respect or reverence 
for; for the sake of honouring ; in celebration of. 
©1300 St. A/argarete 279 1f eni man in honour of ine eni 
chapel dob Tere. €2385 Craucer L.G. IW, Prol. 81 Ye see 
I do yt in the honour Of love. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de 
W.. 1531) 1 Diuyded in to thre bokes, in the honour of the 
Trinite, 1613 Purcnas Pilgrunage (1614) 834 The Divel.. 
in honour of whom they sacrifice their Captives. 1635 Pacet 
Christianogr. (1646) t. 37 A goodly Temple erected to the 
honor of St. Thomas the Apostle, 1788 Ciara Reeve Exiles 
If. 158 ‘lo.. keep every thing in good repair, in honour to 
the niemory of the noble benefactors. 1897 Hatt Caine 
Christian x, 1 believe this rout to-night 1s expressly in 
honour of the even. 

G. On or upon one's honour: a phrase by which 
the speaker stakes his personal title to credit and 
estimation on the truth of his statement; uscd 
formally by inembers of the House of Lordsin their 
judicial capacity; hence, an expression of strong 
assurance: cf.2b. Zo be upon (his) honour, to 
puta person upon his honour, ie. under honour- 
able obligation. 

1460 Gregory's Chron. in fist. Coll. Lond. Cit. (Camden) 
119 Ihe for sayde captaynys have sworne a-pon hyr honowre 
that [etc.]. 1485 AXo//s Parlt. Vi. 288/1 Yee shall swere, 
that[etc.]..upon youre Honour and Ct ee 1548 Laie 
Chron. Ilen. 1V 17 Assuryng hym on his honour that if 
[etc.]. 1656-7 Burton's Diary 10 Jan. (1828) I. 335 
Promising, upon her honour, to return within six weeks. 
1765 BuacKstone Cosnm. I. xii. (1800) 402 A peer sitting 
in judgment, gives not his verdict upon oath, like an 
ordinary jurynian, but upon his honour ; he answers also to 
bills in chancery upon his honour. 1856 Bouvier Law 
Dict. b 589 In courts of equity, peers, peeresses and lords 
of parliament, answer on their honor only, 1862 TisackERAV 
Wks. (1872) X. 194 This } declare upon my honour. J/od, 
They were upon their honcur not to tell. 

e. To do honour lo; (a) to treat with honour, 
show or pay te respect to, confer honour upon, to 
honour; (4 to do credit to, bring respect to. 

¢132z0 RK. Brusse Meds. 1131 We cnely hym panke and 
dohym onoure. c¢1400 Destr. Troy 4659 Agamynon .. ‘To 
Diana full derely did his honowre, 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 
531 Lhow doost thy selfe lytil honour, For to suffyre thy 
sone by slawe. 1648 Hatt Chron., Jen. 75 To se his 
estate and dooe hym honor. «1691 Bovi.r //ist. Atr (1692) 
189 Hlis late Majesty. doing me one day the honour to 
discourse about several marine observations. 1738 Swtrr 
Lol. Conversat. Yxxxii, Mr. Colly Cibber, who does too 
much Honour to the Laurel Crown he deservedly wears. 
1898 Ih. I. Hace in Chr. World 19 May 7,4 He did me the 
honour to say that this was precisely true, 

f. 70 do the honours, last honours, etc.: sce 
5 c,d. 

g. Honour bright (colloq.): uscd as a protesta- 
tion of (or interrogatively as an appeal to) one’s 
honour or sincerity. 

1819 Moore 7om Crid 36 (Farmer At morning meet, and 
—honour bright,—Agree to share the blunt and tatters. 
1840 Dickens Larn. Rudge vii, ‘1 do’, said the 'prentice, 
‘ Honour bright. No chaff, you know’. 1852 Geo. Etior 
in Cross Life (1885) 1, 293 Is it not so, honour bright? 1856 
Emerson Lng. Traits vii. Wks, (Bohm II. 52 The phrase of 
the lowest of the people is ‘honour-bright’, and their yulgar 
praise ‘his word is as g as his bond’. 


h. Code or law of honour: the set of mles and 
customs which regulate the conduct of some 
particular class of persons according to a conven- 


tional standard of honour: see 2. 

1785 Patey Mor. Philos. 1. ii. (1830! 2 The Law of Honour 
is a system of rules constructed by people of fashion, and 
calculated to facilitate their intercourse with one another; 
and for no other purpose. 1843 Lever 7. //inton xviii. 
(1878) 126 They know how imperative is the code of honour 
asregardsabet. 1887 Fowrrr Princ. Aor. u. iv, Similarly, 
lawyers, doctors, clergynien, bankers are said to have a code 
of honour, or, what amounts to the same thing, to observe 
certain rules of professional etiquette, 

i. Court of honour : a court or tribunal for deter- 
mining questions conceming the laws or principles 
of honour, as the courts of chivalry which formerly 
existed in Europe. . _. 

1687 Luttrete Sricf Red, (1857) 1. 413 His majestie 
haveing required the duke of Norfolk, earl marshall of 
England, to hold ...a court of bonour, his grace hath 
appointed the sth of Octob. next to keep it. 1768 Brack- 
STONE Comm. 111. vii, (1800) 104 This court of chivalry .. 
As a court of honour, it is to give satisfaction to all such as 
are agerieved in that point. 1801 Aled. Frnl. V. 4 Your 
valuable Journal serves, among other useful purposes, as a 
Court of Honour, to which any Member of the Faculty 
may appeal, respecting the misconduct of another. 

For other phrases, as AFFaIR, BED, Dest, LEciIon, 
Main, Pont, Word of honour, etc., see these words. 

10. Comb., as honour-giver, -seeker , honour-fired, 
flawed, -giving, -owing, -splitted, -thirsty, -worthy 
adjs.; also honour-court, a conrt held within an 
honour or seigniory (sense 7) ; honour-man (also 
honours-man), one who has taken, or is studying 
for, academical hononrs (sense 5 e); honour-point 
(//er.), the point just above the fess-point of an 
escutcheon ; honour-policy : see quot. 

1670 Brount Law Dict., *Honor Courts, are Courts held 
within the Honors aforesaid. 1611 Suaks. Wit. 7, u. 1. 
143 Be she *honor-flaw'd. 1595 — ¥oAx 1. i. 53 The *Honor- 
giuing-hand Of Cordelion. 1880 Times 12 Nov, 8 It repre- 
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sents to the *honour-man, whose attainments are not 
classical, the goal of his studies in that direction. 1893 
Daily News 26 Sept. 7/5 A Cambridge honoursman will 
..read with pupils. 1610 Guituim Heraldry 1. vii. (1660) 41 
The *Honour Point. 166: MorGan Spf. Gentry 1, i. 2 Vhe 
middle point of an escotcheon is called the Honour-point. 
1895 Sin W. R. Kennepy in Law Times Rep. LXXII. 
861,1 All these ‘disbursements’ policies were p. p. i. or 
‘ *honour’ policies—policies, that is to say, wherein it was 
stipulated that the policy should be deemed sufficient proof 
of interest. a@187x Grote Eth. Fragm. v. (1876) 141 Aris- 
totle admits (into his catalogue of pleasurable pursuits) the 
life of the *honour-seeker. 1580 SiDNEV Arcadia v1. (1590) 
486 *Honour-thirstie minds. 1535 CovERDALE Song 3 Child. 
22 That thou only art the Lorde God, & *honoure worthy 
thorow out all the worlde. 1609 J. Rawtinson Fishermen 
Fishers of Men Ep. Ded., Your most honoured and honour- 
worthy Father. 

Honour, honor (gna), v. Forms: 3-4 
onure(n, honure(n, onoure(n, 3-6 honoure, 
honore, (honire’, 4-5 oner, 5 honnoure, honer, 
(pa. ¢. honret), 5-6 honowre, 4- honour, 6- 
honor. See also ANOURE, an early by-form. f[a. 
OF. (A}onorer, -urer, -ourer, etc. (mod.F. honorer) 
= Pr. honorar, (h)onrar, Sp. honrar, It. onorare 
:—L. hondrare, f. hondr-em, Honour.} 

+1. ¢rans. To do honour to, pay worthy respect 
to (by some outward action) ; to worship, perform 
one’s devotions to; to do obeisance or homage to ; 
to celebrate. Ods. (or merged in 2 or 3.) 

cr2go Beket 2423 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 176 For-to honouri 
pis holi man bere cam folk i-nov3. a 1300 Cursor M. 2709 
Bot an allan he honired 0 baa. c1300 St. \Jargarete 82 
Such a fals god to onoure, 1382 Wycuir Gen, xxiv. 26 The 
man bowide hym silf and onouryde [1388 worschipide ; 
Vulg. adoravit) the Lord. 1393 Lanct. P. Pl. C. v1. 105 lo 
pe kirke gan ich go god to honourie. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 
3001 Pere honestly sho offert, honourt hir goddes. 1559 
W. CunnincuaM Cosmogr. Glasse 201 They do honour the 
Sonne, Mone, and Sterres. 1593 SHaks. Ven. 4 Ad. Ded., 
Vill I haue honoured you with some giauer labour. 1613 
Purcnas /ilgrimaze (1614) 458 Heere also they beginne to 
honor the Crosse. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. iV. 544 They 
. honour with full Bowls their friendly Guest. 

b. To address with ‘ your honour’. rovce-use. 

1726 Adv. Caft. R. Boyle 25 To convince your Honour 
of the Truth (for I honour'd him much) here’s the Letter. 

2. To hold in honour, respect highly; to reverence, 
worshtp ; to regard or treat with honour or respect. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14336 (Cott.) Honurd be bou fader, euer 
and oft, Wit angels pine bar vp oloft. ¢1300 /éid, 25230 
(Cott. Galba) pat we tak neuer bi name in vayn..bot honore 
it als es worthy. 1382 Wyctir /-xod. xx. 12 Honour thi 
fader and thi moder. c1qgo Vork syst. xx. 147 To 
honnoure god ouere all thing. 1538 Srarkey Englan/ 
1, iv. 139 Only for theyr vertue they [priests] schold be 
honowryd. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrimony’, 
Wilt thou loue her, coumforte her, honor, and kepe her in 
sickenesse and in health? 1589 R. Harvev PA ere. 13 
Honor gray heares. 165: Hosses Leviath. 1. x. 43 To 
honour those another honours, is to Honour him. 1713 
STeete Englishm. No. 4. 26 There is no Man whom I so 
highly honour as the Merchant. 1743 J. Morris Sev7. vii. 
205 We should love and honor our parents. a 1873 Lvtton 
Pausanias 35 Yes, | honour Sparta, but I love Athens. 

3. To confer honour or dignity upon ; to do honour 


or credit to; to grace. 
ar3y4qo Hamro.e Psalter xxiv. 2 Pai sall be honurd with 
aungels. 1388 Wycwir Esther vi.g Thus shal ben honoured, 
whom euere the king wile honoure. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 
12944 Pan honered hym pat od kyng with ordur of knight. 
1596 Suaxs. Merch, V. 11. ii. 214 Our feast shall be much 
honored in your marriage. 1602 — //am.1. iv. 16 It is a 
Custome More honour’d in the breach, then the obseruance. 
1677 Lapv CHawortn in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 36, 1 beg to know if your Lordship intends to honour my 
poore house with being heere. 1730 Puttenev Let. to 
Swift gq Feb. S.’s Lett. 1766 I]. z21 None gave me greater 
pleasure, than the kind letter you honoured me with. 1756-7 
tr. Keyster’'s Trav. (1760) 1V. 413 Such persons..as he 
honours with the title of Excellency. 1838 THirtwatt 
Greece xliii. V. 291 Charidemus..had been honoured with a 
crown, and other marks of popular favour. 1859 Max 
Miter Chips (1885) III. iv. 76 A nation honours herself 
by honouring her sons. 
+b. To decorate, adom, ornament, embellish. 


[Cf. AnourE.] Ods. 

1528 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 486 The new 
churche..which I have honored att myne owne propie 
costes and charge. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 83 
The continuance of this Daphnzan grove, honored with 
Buildings and spectacles. 

4. Comm. Yo accept or pay (a bill of exchange, 
etc.) when clue. Also fig. 

1706 Pruttirs (ed. Kersey), Yo Honour a Bill of Exchange 
{among Bankers), to pay it in due time. 1709 STEELE /'atler 
No. 57 P 2 They jest by the Pound, and make Answers as 
they honour Bills. 1779 Franxiin Lett. Wks. 1889 VI. 444, 
I shall pay it all in honoring their drafts and supporting 
their credit. 1809 R. Lancrorp /utrod. Trade 19 Vhe 
utmost punctuality should be observed in honouring Bills. 
1838 D. Jerrowp Jen of Character 1. ix. 109 With great 
pleasure '"—.and Saffron honoured a challenge to wine. 1859 
Tuackeray Virgin. xxi, Nature has written a letter of 
credit upon some men's faces, which is honoured almost 
wherever presented. 

Honourability, honor- (pnaribi'liti). rare. 
In 5 honourablyte, honurabilite. [a. OF. 
honorablete (13th c.) from honorable: subseq. con- 
formed in Fr. and Eng. to the ordinary type of 
sbs. from L. -d:/#7ds: see -aBILITY.] The quality 
of being hononrable, honourableness; //. things 
that are honourable, honours. 
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C1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, (E.E.T.S.) 103 
pat he be of greet corage yn purpos, and louynge honura- 
bilite. dc. 107 Wys and willynge, honourablyie vnder- 
stondynge, lele, and escbewand oper fleand all velanye and 
blame. 1708 Mortreux Raédelais (1737) V. 233 What tho’ 
Honorabilities it offers. 1895 Pat/ Mali Mag. VII. 272 
To, appreciate Lowe’s..‘ profound honourability’, as Dr. 
Richard Congreve calls it. 


Honourable, honorable (g:narab’l), a. (sd., 
adv.) Also 4-6 onour-, oner-, honur-, honer-, 
honner-, -abil(l,-abyll. [a.OF. honorable, honur- 
able=Pr., Sp. honorable, It. onorabile ; ad. L. hond- 
rabil-ts, f. hondrare to HONOUR: see -BLE. ] 

1. Worthy of being honoured ; entitled to honour, 


respect, esteem, or reverence. a. Of persons. 
a1340 Hampoce Psalter viii. 6 He [Crist] is honurabile 
till all. 1382 Wvetir Dez. xiii. 4 [Susanna 4] Jewis camen 
to gidre to hym, for that he was more honorable of alle. 
€3397 Cuaucer Lack Stedf. 22 O prince desire for to beo 
honourable. 1540 Hyrve tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom. 1. 
vi. (R.), Three thinges made Pallas honorable; virginitie, 
strength, and wisedome. 1589 R. Harvev P¢. Perc. (1590) 
13 Men. .honorable. .for their calling. _a@1673 Swinnocx in 
Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxix. 6 The ancientest, the 
honourablest house of the creation. 1675 tr. Machiavelli's 
Prince vi. (1883) 41 They remain. . honourable and happy. 
b. Of things. 

1390 Gower Conf, III. 225 His name is good and honour- 
ahle. ¢1566 J. ALDay tr. Soaystuanu's Theat. World Rv, 
Who.. hath made y? most honorablest members to sight, 
and the foule.. placed out of sight. a@1619 ForHERBv 
A theom, i. xiv. § 1 (1622) 354 The very name of Philosophie, 
is Loth honourable, and holy. 1631 //igh Commission Cases 
(Camden) 233 There is noe tyme fitter for it then this 
honourahle day [the Saboth day]. 1738 Swirt Pol. Con- 
versat. &3 Nlarriage is honourable, but House-keeping is 
a Shrew. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V. 73 The soul which 
came from heaven is more honourable than the body which 
is earth-born. 

+e. Respcctable in quality oramount; constder- 
able; decent. Odés. 

¢1330 R. Brusse Chron. (1810) 
Edward pat he mot him 3elde tille him in a forward pat 
were honorable to kepe wod or beste. 1588 SHaks. 
LLL. L. v. it. 327 Monsieur the nice, That when he plaies at 
Tables, chides the Dice In honorable tearmes. 1590 Sik J. 
Sauyvtu Disc. Weapons 7b, Yo reduce all the great and 
honorahle hands aforesaid, into little bands of 150 or 200, 
1666 Evetvn Diary 24 May, Dined with Lord Cornbury.. 
who kept a very honorable table. 

2. Holding a position of honour ; of distinguished 
rank; noble, illustrious. 

a3340 Hamrote Psalter Ixxxviil. 27 He honorabilest of 
all and highe bifore kyngis. c¢1qg00 Destr. Troy 3973 
Ecuba, the onest & onerable qwene. 14.. tr. stain Char- 
tier’s Quadril. (MS. Univ. Coll. 85) 1 The right honeurable 
magnificence of nohles. ¢ 1450 S?. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2609 
Elfied, pat honorabil abbas. 1513 More Rich. [/7/ (1883) 13 
Manye of them far more honorable part of kin then his 
mothers side. 1596 Suaxs. .Verch. V. i. iv. 70 Tell quaint 
lyes How honourahle Ladies sought my loue. 1849 
Macautavy /fist. Eng. vi. 11. 61 This man, named Edward 
Petre, was descended from an honorable family. 

b. Applied as an official or courtesy tttle of 


honour or distinction. 

The prefix * Honourahle ’ (Hon.) is given to sons of peers 
below the rank of Marquess and to daughters of pcers below 
the rank of Earl, 10 Maids of Honour, all Justices of the 
High Court (not being nee esc nor Lords of Appeal), 
to Lords of Session, the Lord Provost of Glasgow (during 
office), and especially to members of Governments or of 
Executive Councils in India and the Colonies. (Whitaker 
Titled Persons.) Inthe U.S. itis given to members of hoth 
Houses of Congress, and of State legislatures, to judges, 
justices, ete. //onourable is also applied to the House of 
Commons collectively; ‘ honourable member’ or ‘gentleman’ 
is applied to members individually; also formerly to the 
East India Company, etc. 

Most Honourable is applied to Marquesses; also to the 
Order of the Bath and HM. Privy Council (collectively’. 

Right Honourable is applied to peers below the rank of 
Marquess, to Privy Councillors, and to certain civil function- 
aries, as the Lord- Mayors of London, and some other cities, 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh ; sometinies, also, in courtesy, 
to the sons and daughters of peers holding courtesy titles, 
(See further, Whitaker 7itled Persons (1898) 44.) 

a1450 Paston Lett. No. 75 1.96 To my right honorabull 
and right wurshipful Lord, my Lord Viscont Beaument. 
c1490 (bid. No. 918 III. 364 Onerabyll and well be lovyd 
Knythe. 1538 Starkey //7// in Let?, (1878) 8 nofe, Item I 
geve to the veray honnerable and my singulier good lorde, my 
lorde Montague. 1538 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. Il. 90 
Mooste humbly besechith your honorable Lordship. 1583 
Stuspes Anat. A dus. 11. (1882) 8 Hir royall Maiestie and hir 
most honorable Councel. 1593 Suaks. Ven. & Ad, Ded., To 
the Right Honorable Henrie Wriothesley, Earle of South- 
ampton, and Baron of Titchfield. 1612 T. Ryves in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, Ser. ut. LV. 172 Honourable Sir, Yow have beene 
pleased. 1643 Let. from [rish Council 28 Oct. in Clarendon 
Hist. Redb.vii. § 344 Toour very good lord, the lord Speaker 
of the right honourable the Lords’ House of Parliament .. 
and to our very loving friend, William Lenthall, esq., 
Speaker of the honourable Commons House in Parliament. 
1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Lect. Mixture 1. iv. (1682) 229 
Agreeable to the Doctrine of the Honourable Mr. Boyle. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. [India & P. 38 In pay for the Honour- 
able East India Company. 1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 588 Fear 
most to tax an Honourable fool, Whose right it is, un- 
censur’d, to be dull. 1727 Pore, etc. Art of Sinking 122 
The honourable the directors of the academy. 1744 (titdv) 
A Treaty Held in the Town of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, by 
the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, 
and the Honourable the Commissioners for the Provinces 
of Virginia and Maryland, with the Indians of the Six 
Nations. 1783 SHERIDAN Sf. Ho. Com. in Moore Life (1825) 
xi. I. 508 An Honourable friend of mine, who is now, I be- 
lieve, near me... that Honourable gentleman has told you | 
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HONOURABLY. 


that [etc]. 1817 Par’, Deb. 731 The Chancellor cf the 
Exchequer expressed his anxiety to consult the wishes of 
honourable gentlemen on the subject. 1820 in Bischoff 
Woollen Manuf. (1862) 11. 9 Your petitioners humbly pray 
that they may be heard by their counsel at the bar of your 
Honourable House. 1872-6 Vovte & Stevenson AMilit. 
Dict. (ed. 3), Honourable Artillery Company, a volunteer 
force and the oldest military body in England. 

3. Of things: Characterized by or accompanied 
with honour ; bringing or fraught with honour to 


the possessor. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Soeth, iv. pr. vi. 109 (Camb. MS.) Many 
oothre folk han bowht honourable renoun of this world by 
the prys of the gloryous deth. 1540 Act 32 Hen. V///, 
c. 48 The castell of Dcuer .. is..a very honorable strong & 
defencible fortresse. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V 51 It is 
more honorable to bee praised of his enemies then to be 
extolled of his frendes. 15981 Savite Zacitus’ Hist. 1. 
Ixxxvii. (1591) 50 Good hope of honourabler seruice here- 
after. 1591 SHAKS. Two Gent. 1. i. 64 Sure the Match 
Were rich and honourable. 1642 Mitton A fol, Smect. 
(1851) 270 A composilion and patterne of the best and 
honourablest things. 1839 ‘IHirRtwatt Greece VI. 27 Areo- 
pagus .. deprived schines of his honourable office. 

b. Consistent with honour or reputation. 

1648 Hatt Chron., Edw, [V 232 The Frenche kynge.. 
offered me..bothe honorable and honest overtures of peace. 
1632 J. Haywarp tr. Brondi’s Eromena 186 To yeeld it up 
upon honorable conditions. 1697 Drypen Ving. Georg. m1. 
176 Such is the Love of Praise, an Honourable Thirst. 179: 
Mrs. Ravcurre Row. Forest i, And withheld him from 
honourable retreat while it was yet in his power. 1829 
Lytton Devereux u. iv, Let us effect an honourable peace. 
1855 Macautav Hist. Eng. xii. IVI. 149 To capitulate on 
honourable and advantageous terms. 

4. Showing or doing honour; honouiing. 

a 1340 Hampote Psalter, Cant. 508 Trouth and luf .. hild 
apostils and haly men as honurabil clathynge. 1390 Gower 
Conf. 1. 208 He wolde an honourable feste Make. ¢ 1500 
Doctr. Gd. Servaun!s in Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy Sac.) 4 
Seruauntes ought to be honourable. .Toall men seruysable. 
1568 Gratton Chron. 11. 252 She made him honourable 
chere. a 1sgz H. Smity Ms. (1866-7) I. 441 There be many 
names of honour, but this is the honourablest name. 1595 
Suaks. Yohkn 1. i. 29 An honourable conduct let him haue. 
1743 Pococke Descr. East 1.57 The Cashif..shew’'d me 
great civility ; which was more honourable than if I had 
placed myself lower at the table. 1791 Boswett Yohknsou 
Advt, An honourable monument to his memory. 

§. Characterized by principles of honour, probity, 
or rectitude; upright, honest: the reverse of base. 


a. Of persons. 

160: Suaxs. Ful. C. 111. 11. 87-8 For Brutus is an Honour- 
able man, So are they all; all Honourable men. 1601 — 
All's Well v. iii. 239 So please your Maiesty, my masier 
hath bin an honourable Ge pens: 1784 Cowrer Tiroc, 
738 A wretch, whom..The world accounts an honourable 
man. 1838 James Rodber iv, 1 have always found you 
honourable and generous. 

b. Of things. 

1sgz Suaks. A’om. & Ful. 11. ii. 143 1f that thy bent of 
Loue Le Honourable, Thy purpose marriage, send ine word 
to morrow. 1614 Raceicn Hist. World II. v. iii. § 15. 442 
This was thought the best, and most honourable course. 
1769 Yunius Let’. xxxv. 157 On your part we are satisfied 
that every thing was honourable and sincere. 1825 Lytton 
Ziccé 24 Honourable and generous love may even now 
work out your happiness. 

B. sé. a. An honourable or distinguished person. 
b. One who has the title of Honourable. So righ? 
honourable. (collog.) 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 6708 Ector full onestly pat onerable 
panket. 1695 Concreve Love for L. 1. xiii, Tat. Won't 
a baronet’s lady pass? Scan. No, nothing under a right 
honourable, 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam, 1. 229 
My poor brain. never can remember all the forms required 
by your Honourables and Right Honourables, 1880 
Warren Book-plates viii. 95 Six bear courtesy titles or are 
Honourables. 

Hence Ho‘nourable vz. /rans., ¢ (a) to honour; 


(6) to address with the title ‘ Honourable’. 

1455 Paston Lett. No. 239 1. 328 Plese it your hyghe 
Majeste. .to be honorabled and worsshepyt as most ryghtfful 
Kyng and oure governour. 1877 Lowett Leff, (1894) II. 
vill. 220 It is altogether a bore to be honorabled at every turn. 

+ C. adv. Honourably. Obs. rare. [Perh. only 
misprints. ] 

1593 SHAKS. 3 /fen. VJ, 111. ii. 123 Widow goe you along: 
Lords vse her honourable. 1654 tr. Seucery's Curta Pol.71, 
I have not done lesse honorable. 


Honourableness, honor-. [f. prec. adj. + 
-NESS.] ‘lhe state or quality of being honourable 
(tn various senses: see the adj.). 

1553 T. Witson Ret. (1580) 35 Fortitude..Of this vertue 
there are fower braunches, Honourablenesse, Stoutnesse, 
Sufferaunce, Continuaunce, 1639 Futter Holy Wart. viii. 
(1647) 11 The equitie and honourablenesse of the cause. 1748 
Ricnaroson Clarissa (1811) ILI. xvii. 107 The honourable- 
ness of my intentions to your dear self. 1872 Cassell’s Mag. 
13 Jan. 309 Ihe payment and receipt of wages, so far from 
detracting from the honourableness of the relation, places 
both master and servant on a footing of plain justice. 


Ho'nourableship. xoxce-wd, ‘The rank of 
ene who has the title ‘Honourable’; used with 
joss. pron. as a mock title. 

1825 Knare & Barow. Newgate Cal. IV. 
covened by their Honourableships. 1859 
XXVI. 36 The Honourable takes the lead 
deference to his honorableship. 


Honourably, honorably (gnarablt), ava. 
[f. as prec. +-LY.] In an honourable manner ; 


with honour or respect ; consistently with honour; 
creditably, reputably : see the ad). 


2901 To be 
Tait’s Mag. 
of course in 
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HONOURED. 


1303 R. Brunne //andt. Synne 10594 Onourablye he dyd 
hyt graue Yn hys cherche. 1377 Lanct. BP. PUB. xi. 155 
Clerkes .. comen .. And deden a homage honourablely to 
hym. a1400 Kelig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS.15 Yo lyffe 
pee .pat es to lyffe honourahilly mekely and lufe-somly. 
1588 ‘Suaks. 1. L. L. v. ii. 448 The Nohle Lord Most 
honorably doth vphold his word. a 1619 Draum. & FL. 
Valentin. w. iv, When 1 am dead speak honourably of me. 
1710 in C, Wordsw. Schol. Acad. 305 He took his degree 
very honourably, and 1 believe Sal have an optime, 1780 
Burke Sp. Bristol prev. to Elect. Wks. III. 355, [ha 
served the city of Bristol honourably, 1883 Froupe Short 
Stud, (1883) IV. v. 339 The fitting and peaceful close of a 
life honourably spent. 

Honoured, honored (”'n21:!), ppl. a. ([E 
Hoxoun v. + -ED!.) Held in honour, highly 
respected ; dignified ; celebrated: see the verb. 

1601 Saks. Ad's Hell 1. iii. 162, 1 am from humble, he 
from honored name. 1644 Sik S. LuKE in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. ut. IV. 222 Honoured Sir, Give mee leave to beg your 
favour. 1809-10 COLERIDGE Friend (1865) 131 Mave I then 
endeavored to connect public odium with his honoured 
name? 1855 Macauay //ist. Eng. xvii. 1V. 40 here Ken 
passed a happy and honoured old age. 

+b. //er. The same as crowned. Obs. 

1688 R. Hommes Armory u. vii. 138 2. 1828-40 Ws. 
aurry LEncycl. Lerald., Honoured or Crowned, the former 
term is sometimes used in old blazon when any animal, 
&c. is horne crowned. 

Hounourer, honorer (g'n9r91'. [f. Honxocn v. 
+-ER].] One who honours; +a worshipper ods. . 

a 1340 Hamvote Psalter cxxxiv. 15 Honurrers of maw- 
metis. /did¢., Cant, soo Honurerm of riche men, 1563 
Homilies 1. Idolatry 1, (1859) 172 The Prophet curseth the 
image honourers in divers places. 1603 B. Jonson Seyanns 
Ded., Vour Lordship’s most faithful honorer, Ben Jonson. 
1710 R, Warp Life Il, More 165 He was a sincere Honourer 
and Approver of it. 1845 Trencu //uls. Lect. 1. iv. 64 The 
honourers and sanctifiers of these relations. 

Honouring, honoring mri), vol. sb. [f. 
Hoxour v, + -inGl] The action of the verb 
Hoxour; hononr. | Now chiefly as gerund. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 1149 3et of sancte Iolinne 
in honoryng 1} ma eke to a ferly thing. 1g00-20 Duxsar 
Poems xliv. 3 Thay [wemen} suld haif wirschep and grit 
honoring Off men. 1535 CovERDALE Wsd. xiv. 27 The 
honouringe of abhominable ymages. 1667 Mitton ?. 1. 
vii. 569 An outside? fair no douht, and worthy well Thy 
cherishing, thy honouring, and thy love. 


Honouring, honoring, ///.¢. [f- as prec. 


+-1NG2.] ‘That honours; see the verb. Hence 
Ho'nouringly adv. 
1845 R. W. Hamitton Pof, Educ. iii. (ed. 2) 45 We honour- 


ingly contrast its patience, its contentment, its cheerfulness 
with its treatment. 1854 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Ass, 
Quot. & Orig. Wks, (Bohn) 111. 223 A phrase or a single 
word is adduced, with honouring emphasis, from Pindar. 
Honourless (gnales. a. [f. Hoxocr 5b, + 
-LESS.] Destitutte of honour; unhonoured, or tm- 


worthy of honour. 

1s60 Puarr Ei neid x. (1562) Ffiijh, Unfamous free from 
wars, and honourlesse lead out his age. 1618 Botros 
Florns \. viii. (1636) 117 To draw the Romans into an 
honourlesse league with him against the Macedonians. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. wv. 284 And honourless did 
all things seem and vain. 1873 4 7gosy XV. 192 The would- 
be honourable, hut, in this case, truly honourless, gentleman. 

b. nonce-use. That has not ‘taken honours’ at 
the University: see Honour sé. 5 e. 

1872 J. C. JEAFFRESON Wom. in Spite of lerself li. vil. 
117 An ordinary honourless Oxford or Cambridge M.A. 

+Honourment. 0¢s. [a. OF. (Abonorement, 
{. honorer to Honoun+-MENT. Cf. ANOUREMENT 
alornment.] The action of ‘ honouring” or em- 
bellishing ; adornment, decoration. 

1440 in Lincotnsh. Ch. Goods, With all the honourments 
for the sepulchre. 1486 Surtees Misc. 1888) 55 The stretes 
..furnishede w! clothis of the best .. for the honourment of 
the same. 1521 in Archvol. (1792) X. 98 (The wife of Chris- 
topher Sunlay] gave to the honourement of the ferture of 1 
crucifix of silver and gylt. 

Hont, etc., obs. form of Hunt, etc. 

+Hontous, 2. Ols. Also 5 hountouse, hounte- 
ous. [a. OF. honlos, -u5, 00S, -eus, mod.F. honteux, 
{. honle (from Teutonic: cf. Goth. hauntpa, OHG. 
hénida, hénda’ shame, disgrace.] Full of shame ; 
ashamed ; shameful. 

61477 Caxton Yason 35b, Ye haue sent him from you all 
hountouse and shamed. /érd. 42, 1 am ashamed and 
hontouse to lyue. c1g00 Melusine xxxiv. 238 Whan the 
nohle pucelle Eglantyne vnderstode the kyng her vncle, she 
was shamfull & hontous. 

So + Hontage, hountage [a. OF. hontage, 
age], shame, disgrace. + Hountee, shame, 
‘The connexion and meaning of the first quot. is doubtful. 

13. Adinor Poems fr. Vernon ALS. 528 In his askyng he 
geiep hountage. ¢ 1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode w. xviii. (1869) 
184 Pe skyn of whiche j make my barinfell j clepe Hountee 
and confusioun. 

oo (hit), zut. and sb. A natural exclamation, 
used to express various feelings, as a call to attract 
attention, etc. Also, imitative of the sound of an 
owl, the wind, etc. (See also WHOo.) 

1606 SHaxs. Ané. & Ci. uh. vil, 142 Hoo, saies a, there's 
my Cap. 1607 — Cor. 1. j. 116 Take my Cappe, lupiter 
and 1 thanke thee; hoo, Martius comming home? 1883 
Brinstey-Ricuarps 7 lears Efon 116, I heard a cry of 
Hoo ! tug! and... had just time to see the wretched little 
colleger clattering down the staircase. 

b. Often doubled, or otherwise extended. 


hownt- 


! 
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1607 SHaks. Cor. ut, iii. 137 Our enemy is banish’d, he i> 
gone: Hoo, 00. 1851 CARLYLE Sterling u. v. (1872 127 A 
dreary pulpit or even conventicle manner; that flattest 
moaning hoo-hoo of predetermined pathos. 1855 ‘THACKERAY 
Rose & Ring x, I'm hungry for his blood. “Hoo-oo, aw ! 
1884 Daily News 27 Feb. 5/6 One could distinguish the 
hoo-hoo-0o, the strange war-cry of the (Soudanese} rebels. 

Hoo hi), v. Also Schou. [f. prec.; see also 
Witoo v. and cf. Hue v2] in/r. To make the 
sound ‘hoo!’ Hence Hoong vé/. sb. and ppl. a. 

Za Boo in Cromek Rem. Nithsd. & Gal. Song (18t0) 
276 When the gray Howlet has three times hoo’d. 1820 
Edin. Mag. May 422/2 The houlet hou't through the riftit 
rock. 1842 Mrs. Cartyte Lett. J. 157 Whe hooing and 
squealing of a child .. to keep off the crows. 1865 Cornh. 
Mag. July 37 The West-countryman says the wind " hoois’, 
and the North-countryman that ‘it soughs’. 1880 Mark 
wats Tramp Abroad 1. 328 The clamorous hoo-hooing 
of its cuckoo clock. 

Hoo, ME. spelling of Ho ént, and v.; obs. and 
dial. f. Heo pron., she ; Sc. f. How; obs. f. WHo. 

Hooboobe, -bub, ctc., obs. ff. HuBBUB. 

Hooce, obs. form of Iloansr. 

Hood hud, sb. Forms: 1 héd, (hood), 3-5 
hod, 4-6 hode, hoode, worth. hud 6, 4~ hood, 
(s houd, hoyd, 6 hodde, whod,e, whoode, 
whodde, mod.Sc. huid, hude 2). (OE, Add str. 
inasc. = OF ns. hdd, MDu, Aoet (d-), Du. hoed, MLG. 
hét, hit, OWG., MIG. huot | Ger. kul hat) :— 
OTeut. Aédo-z, {. kéd-, in ablaut relation with 
*hatlus \:—*hadnus, Wat, q.v.] 

1. A covering for the head and neck ‘sometimes 
extending to the shoulders) of soft or flexible 
material, either forming part of a larger garment 
as the hood of a cowl or cloak) or separate; in 
the former case, it can usually be thrown back so 
as to hang from the shoulders down the back; in 
the latter sense it was applied in 14-16th c. toa soft 
covering for the head worn by men under the hat. 

a ‘bay Epinal Gloss. 239 Capitium, hood. a1000 Ags. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 199,18 Capitzw, hod. ¢ 1205 Lav. 13109 Pe 
hod hongede adun, ¢ 1290 S. Eng. Leg. \. 284/209 pir 
peues with bis wide hodes. ¢ 1325 oem Times Edw. 11 
187 in /’o/. Songs (Camden) 332 Al» ich evere brouke min 
hod under min hat. c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, VU Sieperis 
269 Ile... Kist his hud done oure his face. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Prof, 103 He was clad in cote and hood of grene. 
c1g00 Mauspey | Roxb.) xxvi. 121 Hudes vsez pai nane. 
1410 . £. Wills 1282) 16 A grene Gowne and a hoyd 
percyd with Ray. ¢1460 in Babees Bk. 13 Holde of py 
cappe & by hood also. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 266 
Vpoun his heid come nother hat nor hude. 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. VIHI 1809 619 He had on his head a whode. 
a 1592 GREENE Jas, /}', 1. ii, A fool may dance in a hood, 
as well as a wise man in a bare frock. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa . 222 Certaine jackets of leather with hood» 
upon them, such as travellers use in Italie. 1667 Mito 

» ZL. ur 490 Then might ye see Cawles, Hoods, and 
Hahits with thir wearers tost And flutterd into Raggs. 
1739 Gray Let, in Poems (1775 62 We are..as well armed 
as possible against the cold, with muffs, howds, and masks of 
bever. 1855 Dickens Wut. Frit. i, Lhe girl pulled the hood 
of a cloak she wore, over her head and over her face. 

b. A separate article of apparel for the head 
worm by women; also, the close-fitting head- 
covering of an infant. #rench hood, a form of hood 


worn by women in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
having the front band depressed over the forehead 
and raised in folds or loops over the temples. 

¢1430 Lypsc. Win. Poems 201 For to kepe hire froom the 
heete, She weryth a daggyd hood of grene. ¢1532 Dewes 
Introd. Fr.in Patsgr. 906,3 The frenche hede, /e chapperon 
a plis. 1533 Heywoop Pard. & Frere in Hazl. Dedsley 1. 
203 Her bongrace which she ware, with her French hood. 
1541-1636 [see FRENCH HOOD), 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 17 The comyn strompettes that ware takene in 
London ware raye hoddes. 1610 B. Joxson Alch, w. vi, 
Sh’ is not in fashion, yet; she weares A hood: hut ’t stands 
a cop. 1667 Pervs Diary 27 Mar., To put myself and wife 
..in mourning and my two under-mayds, to give them 
hoods, and scarfs, and gloves. 17132 Appison Sfect. No. 271 
P 4, | was ..in an Assembly of Ladies, where there were 
Thirteen different coloured Hess 1793 S. Rocers Pleas. 
Mem. 1. 110 Her tattered mantle and_ her hood of straw. 
1897 Civ. Serv. Supply Assoc. List, Infant's Silk Hoods, 
Cashmere Hoods, White Knitted Hoods. 

+e. By my hood: an asseveration. Obs. 

(Actual reference uncertain.) 

¢ 1374 CHAUCER 7 voylus V. 1151, I commende hire wisdom 
by myn hod! 1546 J. HEvwoop Prov. (1867) 84 Onely for 
hoth I wed not, by my hood. 1596 SHAKs. Merch. VM. vi. 
51 Now by my hood, a gentle, and no lew. 

d. fig. A cap of foam, mist, or cloud. 

1814 Scott Ld. of /sles i. xvi, Corrywrekin’s whirlpool 
rude, When dons the Hag her whiten’d hood. 1841 in 
Chambers Pop. Rhymes Scotl. 149 When Ruberslaw puts 
on his cowl, The Dunion on his hood, Then a’ the wives o” 
Teviotside Ken there will be a flood. (These are two hills.] 

2. As a mark of official, or professional dignity, 
worn by ecclesiastics, physicians, civic officials, ete. ; 
now sfec., the badge, varying 1n material, colour, 
and shape, worn over the gown (or surplice) by 
university graduates as indicating their degrees. 
(Cf, AmIcE 2,) 

1362 Lanct. P. Pt. A. vu. 256 Pat Fisyk schal his Forred 
hode for his [foode} sulle, And eke his cloke of Calahre. 
1377 /bia. B. xx. 175 A Fisicien with a forred hode. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xi. 282 The kynge .. was cladde 
wyth the ahbyt of _religyon and the hode vpon his hede. 
1548-9 Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer, Offices etc. 37 Such hoodes 
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HOOD. 


as pertaineth to their scueral degrees. 1598 Stow Surv. x. 
(1603! 87 Whoodes of Budge for Clearks. 1603 Constit. & 
Canons Eccles. § 58 Such Hoods as hy the orders of the 
Universities are agreeahle to their degrees. 1688 RK. Hote 
Armoury Ww. 19/2 About the beginning of Queen Elizabeths 
Reign (Masters and Stewards of Incorporated Societies} 
cast them [Hoods] off their heads, and hung them on their 
shoulders. 1714 Byrom ral. & Lit. Rem. (1854) I. t. 26 
‘To treat all our white-hoods, or Masters of Arts of two or 
three years standing. 1868 MarrioTT Vest. Chr. 228. 1895 
RasHDALe Unin. Mid. Ages Il. 640 At Paris [¢ 1500) the 
Rectors wore violet or purple, the Masters scarlet, with 
tippets and hoods of fur. ‘The hood was not originally re- 
stricted to Masters, being part of the ordinary clerical dress 
of the period, and was not even exclusively clerical. 

tachelors of all Faculties wore hoods of lamb's wool or 
rabbit's fur. /érd. note, At Oxford, undergraduates lost 
their hoods altogether in 1489. 

b. The omamental piece attached to the back of 

a cope, orig. shaped like and used as a hood. 

aaag Ancr. K. 56 5if he haucd enne widne hod & one 
ilokene cope. 1909 Bury H'slls Camden 112, I wole have 
in the whod theroff (a cope} the salutacion off our Lady. 
1885 Catholic Dict. ‘ed. 3, Cope..@ wide vestment. open 
in front and fastened by a clasp, and with a hood at the 

ack. 1890 Lippincott’'s Mag. Jay 73 A gorgeous cope of 
crimson silk and gold-thread damask. .the coronation of the 
Virgin was figured in colored silks on the hood. 

+3. The part of a suit of armour that covers the 
head; applied to the helmet itself, or to a flexible 
head-covering inside the helmet. Ods. 

©1205 Lay. 27630 (He} smat pane king a bene helm..and 
as pere burne-hod. ¢ 1400 Des!r. Troy 10297 Pai hurlit of 
hrs helme.. Harmyt the lode, pat was of hard niaile. 1860 
farrnott Costume 126 Vhe hood of chain-mail drawn over 
and enveloping the head, 1874 Boutttt Arms & Arm, vii. 
110 This hauberk .. had a hood or coif, of the same fabric 
with itself... ; and over this hood, as a second defence for 
the head, the close-fitting iron helm was worn. 

4. A covering of leather put over the head of 
a hawk to blind her when not pursuing game. 

c31s75 ers. Bk Kepinge Sparhawkes (1886) 15 Put en 
an easy hoode in the dark .. be suer the hode be esy. 
1629 Leather 10 Sheath inakers. Ilawkes-Hood-makers. 
sw abberd-makers. 1826 Six J. S. Sepriout Obs. Hawking 
(1828! 9. 1852 R. F. buet0x falonry Valley Indus ww. 
47 note, The use of the hood at hone is to keep the hawk 
quiet.. Inthe field the hood prevents the hawk fluttering 
upon the fist every lime that a bird rises. 

5. Apphed to various things serving for a cover- 
ing, capping, or protection, or resembling a hood 
in shape or use. 

a The straw covering ofa beehive. b. A roof-like and 
often curved pr je.tion, €.g. over a ind ow, door, bed, pas- 
sage, etc. ; the head or cover ¢ facarnage; the cover of a 
pump; .Vau/, ‘a covering fur a compamon-hatch, skylight, 
etc.’ Smyth Sailor's H erd-bk. 1867, ©. “A dome-shaped 
srojection or canopy over a discharging or receiving orifice 
in a structure, as of a fireplace, chimney, Or ventilator’ 
(Knight Dict. Alech.); the ‘cowl’ of a chimney. d. 
lydraulics, ‘The cay ping of the iles of a starling " ibid.) 
e. ‘ The leathern shicld in front of a wooden stirrup, which 
serves to protect the foot of the rider’ (ibid.). f. .SAzp- 
building (pl.). The foremost and aftermost planks, within 
and without, of a ship's bottom. g. In plants, any hood- 
lke part serving asa covering, esp. the vaulted upper part 
of the corolla or calyx in some flowers. h. In animals, a 
conformation of parts (as in the cobra and the hooded seal, 
or arrangement of colour about the head or neck, reseinb- 
ling or suggesting a hood. 1. = hood-sheaf (see 8). 

1658 Evetvs fr. Gard. (1675) 68 You shall make the hood 
with fine earth and hay. 1685 PLot Staffordsh. 387 A straw 
liood .. to keep the wax and hony from melting in the 
Summer. 1750 BLanckLeEy Navat Expos., Hood..to £0 on 
the Top of the Chimney .. and to shift as the Wind does, 
that it (the smoke} may always fly out to leeward. 1765 
Treat. Pigeons 115 (in the jacobine} the upper part of 
this range of feathers is called the hood. 1790 W. MaksHALL 
Midland Co. Gloss. (E. D. S.\, Hoods, the covering sheaves 
cf shucks ; hood-sheaves. 1803 R. Percivat Acc. Ceylon 
in Penny Cycl. (1840) XVI. 62/1 [The Cobra Capello} 
distends from its head a membrane in the form of a hood, 
from which it receives its name... When the hood is erected 
it completely alters the appearance of the head. 1815 
W. Burney Univ. Dict. Marine s.vu Naval Hoods, or 
Hawse-Bolsters.. large pieces of plank,or thick stuff,wrought 
ahove and below the hawse-holes. 1821 Crare Jill, Ad insir. 
II. 201 Cuckoo-flowers just creeping froin their hoods. 
1826 in Hone Every-Day, Bk. 11. 685 The hood of the 
chaise struck against the projecting branch of a tree. 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 363 Reptiles .. Naia .. 
hind head furnished with a hood; poisonous fangs in 
the upper jaw. 1831 J. Hotrann Janus. Metal 1. 311 
This operation .. must be performed under the hood of a 
smith’s forge-hearth. 1841 Penny Cyel. XX1. 164/2 (Seals) 
That the connection of the nostrils with thishood .. indicate[s} 
its importance as ancillary to the sense of smelling. ¢ 1850 
Rudim, Navig. ‘\Weale) 124 Hood,..a covering to shelter 
the mortar in bomb-vessels. In merchant ships it is the 
berthing round the ladder-way. 1859 JerHsoNn Srittany vii. 
87 Tiers of slated hoods protecting the windows. ¢ 1860 
H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 65 What is the rahbet in the 
stem for? To receive the ends of the outside planks, which 
are called ‘fore hoods’. 1862 Darwisx Fertil. Orchids i. 29 
The upper sepal and two upper petals form a hood. 1867 
SuytH Satlor's Word-bk,, Hood of a pumip, a frame cover- 
ing the upper wheel of a chain-pump. 1874 THEARLE Naval 
Archit. 15 Inner posts .. for securing the after ends, or 
hoods, of the outside plank. 1883 W. H. Flower in 
Encycl. Brit. XV. 4445/1 Cystophora .. Beneath the skin 
over the face of the male. .is asac capahle of inflation, when 
it forms a kind of hood covering the upper part of the head. 
1887 S. Chesh. Gloss. S. V+ The two end sheaves of the hat- 
tock are used as hoods for the remaining six. 
Caine Deemster xii. 77 There was no hood above the bed. 
1897 Mary KINGSLEY HW. Africa 32 He took me .. to two 
newly dug graves, each covered with wooden hoods in a 
most husiness-like way. 


HOOD. 


6. The hooded seal; = Hoon-cap 2. 

1854 Chaméb. Frul. 1. 76 Four varieties of seal. .the young 
harp and young 4ood, the old harp and the dedlamer, or 
old hood. 

7. Proverbs and proverbial phrases. 
APE sé. 4, BONE sd. 9.) 

(c 1400 Rom: Rose 7388 With so gret devotion They made 
her confession, That they had ofte, for the nones, Two 
hedes in one hood at ones.) ¢ 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ww. 
xix. (1869) 185 Alle pilke .. bat hauen here hoodes wrong 
turned, and pat prosperitee hath blindfelled. ¢ 1475-1580 
(Two faces under one hood: see Face sb. 2}. ¢1510 Robin 
Hood vu. in Child Badlads (1888) v. cxvii, That he ne shall 
lese his hede, That is the best ball in his hode. rss0 Lever 
Serm. (Arb.) 99 These Flatterers be wonders perilous fe- 
lowes, hauynge two faces vnder one hoode. 1580 H. Gir- 
FORD Gilloflowers (1875) 71 Fortune's flattering vowes, Who 
in one hoode a double face doth beare. 1613 Suaxs. Hen, 
VITT, 1. i. 23 All Hoods make not Monkes. a 1700 B. E. 
ae Cant, Crews.v., Two Faces under one Hood,a Double 
Dealer. 

8. attrib. and Comd., as hood-box, -fillet, -hole, 
-maker ; hood-like adj.; hood-cover, hood-fend, 
a protecting covering over a carriage, an opening, 
etc.: see sense 5; hood-end (Shipbuilding) : sce 
quot.; hood-gastrula, a form of secondary gas- 
trula resulting from unequal segmentation, an 
amphigastrula; hood-jelly, one of the //ydro- 
medus:: or acalephs proper; hood-sheaf, each of 
two sheaves placed slantwise on the top of a shock 
of corn so as to carry off the rain; hood-shy a. 
(see quot.) ; + hood-skull = sense 3. 

1604 MiopLeton Father Hubburd's T. Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 
102 All my pack contained in less than a little *hood-box. 
1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., *Hood-ends, the ends of the 
planks which fit into the rabbets of the stem and stern 
Posts. 1804 Nazal Chron. X11. 474 Several of the *hood- 
fends opened. 1894 H. Speicut Vidderdale 208 The *hood- 
fillet is plain. 1879 tr. J/aeckel’s Evol. Man 1. viii. 201 In 
common with Mammals, these animals exhibit unequal 
cleavage, and form a *Hood-gastrula. 1647 Warp Sis). 
Cobler 27 Women .. peering out of their *hood-holes, 1861 

. R. Greene Alan. Anim. Kingd., Calent. 124 A *hood- 
ike, crescentic fold of the ectoderm. 1530 Patscr. 231/2 
*Hode maker, faisexr de chaperons. 1799 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 159 The two *hood sheaves are... laid on in 
opposite directions, as a covering. 1848 Jrul. R. Agric. 
Soc, 1X. 1. 501 The wheat is invariably covered with ‘ hood. 
sheaves’. 1886 Savin & Broprick Falconry Brit, Isles 
Gloss. 131 */f/ood-shy, a term used for Hawks that have 
heen spoilt to the hood. 1537 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. in 
Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. *288 ‘Yo the Kingis grace, ane 
Pissane of Mailye and ane * Hudskule. 

Hood (hud), v. Also 6 hudde. ff. prec. sb.] 
trans. To cover with oras with a hood : sometimes 


with the intention of protection or concealment. 
¢1420 Pallad. on Hush, wt. 717 With cley & mosse here 
hedys hode & hyde. c1440 Promp, Parv. 242/1 Hoodyn, 


(See also 


capucio. 1579 80 NOrtH Plutarch (1676) 84 Valerius and 
his company .. hudded them with their gowns over their 
heads. 1593 Bitsox Govt. Christ's Ch. 90 This is a shift 
' that hoodeth some mens eies. a 1693 Urquuart Rabelais 
11. xvii. 141 She began to hood her self with her Apron. 
1810 CrasBe Borough i, Their head the gown has hooded. 
1826 Sesricut Obs. Hawking (1828) 9 Jo hood a hawk, 
requires a degree of manual dexterity that is not easily 
acquired. 1852 Woop Wat. Hist. (1874) 43 When a Chetah 
is taken out for the purpose of hunting game, he is hooded. 
b. To capa shock of corn with two hood-sheaves 
(see Hoop sé. 8). 
1825-80in Jamieson. 1856 ¥rul. R. Agric. Soc. XVI. 
480 Hooding or capping the sheaves is common in some parts. 


Hood: sve also lup, 

-hood (hud), Suffix. (ME. -hod (-hode):—OE. 
-héd = OS. -héd, OHG. -hett.] Orig. a distinct sb., 
meaning ‘ person, personality, sex, condition, quality, 
rank’ (see Hap sd.), which being freely combined 
with nouns, as in OF. cz/d-hdd child-condition, 
maz0-had virgin state, péfan hdd papal dignity, 
ceased at length to be used as a separate word, and 
survived as a mere suffix, and is thus noteworthy 
as a late example of the process by which suffixes 
arose. The ME. form was regularly -4éd with 
open 6, as still in Chaucer; but in the 15th c. it 
had become close d(riming in Bokenham’s Seyntys 
with god ‘ good’), andthis duly gavemod.Eng. hood. 
A parallel suffix, from same root and in saine sense, 
is -HEAD, ME, -hed, -hede, Sc. -heid. 

A considerable number of derivatives in -hood go back to 

OE. -had, e.g. bishophood, childhood, priesthood; many are 
of later origin, either with -/0od substituted for the cognate 
thede, -head, e.g. falsehood, lustikood, or as analogical 
formations, in some of which -/ood has displaced earlier 
suffixes. Being a living suffix, -Aood can be affixed at will 
to almost any word denoting a person or concrete thing, 
and to many adjectives, to express condition or state, so 
that the number of these derivatives is indefinite. Nonce- 
formations are numerous: 
. 1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe 46 Their heauenly hoods 
in theyr synode thus decreede. @ 1639 W. WHaTELY Proto- 
types 1. iv. (1640) 45 It is not man-hood, it is dog -hood, orl 
nay terme it beare-hood. 1662 Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. 
Whs., Apol. conc. Perf. 117 Man in his self-hood and 
T-hood. 1876 W. Batucate Deep Things of God ii. 19 
Acquainted with the great reality of their Soulhood. 1883 
Daily News 3 Oct. 2/2 Believing in the white Aylesburys.. 
as the final expression of duckhood. 

Hood-cap (hu'd;kep).  [f. Hoop sd. + Cap sé] 

1. A close cap or bonnet covering the sides of the 
face, worn by women in the early part of the 16th c. 


371 


1842 Acnes Stricktanp Queens Eng. 1V. 116 The oil 
painting {of Katherine of Arragon)at Versailles... The hood 
cap of five corners is bordered with rich gems. 

2. The hooded or bladder-nosed seal, Cystophora 
cristala ; so called from having a piece of loose 
skin over its head, which it inflates when menaced. 


1864 in WessTER. 
Hooded (hudéd), a. [f. Hoop sd. and v.] 


1. Wearing or covered with a hood, having a 
hood on. 

€1440 Proup, Parv. 242/1 Hodyd, caficiatus. 1603 
Hottanp Pluiarch's Mor, 358 (R.) He went hooded, as it 
were with his robe cast over his head. @16z1 Beaum. & 
Fi. Thierry & Theod. v. ii, He can sleep no more Than a 
hooded hawk. 1687 Dravpen Hind & P.1. 1024 And sister 
Partlet with her hooded head, Was hooted hence. 1734 
Pore £ss. Afar 1v. 1968 The friar hooded, and the monarch 
crown'd. 1873 Outpa Pascaréd I. 146 A little laugbing 
group of sightseers, cloaked and hooded. 

tb. Hooded man: (a) a Lollard: see quot. 
1460; (4) a native Irishman: see quot. 1596. Ods. 

1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 244 Hodid men were cleped 
then thoo Lolardis, that wold nevir avale here hood in 
presens of the Sacrament, [1596 Spenser State /re/. Wks, 
(Globe) 631/2 For a theif it [the Irish mantle] is soe hand- 
some..he can in his mantell pass through any toune or com- 
pany, being close hooded over his head... from knowledge of 
any to whom he is endaungered.] 1621 Botton Stat. /re/. 
5 (Act 18 Hen. VI) That no Lord.. shall bring or lead .. 
Hoblors, kearnes, or hooded men. 1641 Kelat. Answ. Earl 
Strafford 2g The Kings owne Souldiers .. could in no con- 
struction bee called Irish-Rebells, English-Enemies, or 
Hooded-men. 

c. Ofa garment: Having a hood attached to or 
forming part of it. 

1§90 Martowe Ecw. //, 1.iv, He wears a short Italian 
hooded cloak. 1816 Worpsw. French Army in Russia 5 
Humanity .. Hath painted Winter .. In hooded mantle, 
limping oer the plain. 1866-7 J. l'Homson /’oems, Naked 
Goddess 11§ Vestal sister's hooded gown. ; 

2. Of animals: Having a conformation of parts 
or an arrangement of colour resembling or suggest- 
ing 2 hood; hooded crow, Corvus Corntx (see 
also quot. 1893); hooded seal, see Hoop-cap 2; 
hooded serpent or snake, a snake of the family 
Elapidx or Najide, having the power of distending 
the elastic skin of the neck, so as to resémble a hood 
or cowl: esp. the Indian cobra, Aaja tripudians. 

1500-20 Dunsar /oems xxxiii. 71 The hudit crawis his 
hair furth ruggit. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 The huddit 
crauis cryit varrok varrok. 1638 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 
(ed. 2) 347 The Dodo .. her head is variously drest, the one 
halfe hooded with downy blackish feathers ; the other, per- 
fectly naked. 1774 Gotnsm. wal. //ist, IV. 126 The cobra 
di capello or hooded serpent. 1802 BincLey Anim. Brog. 
(1813) I1. 461 The Hooded or Spectacle Snake. When it 
is irritated or preparing to bite, this animal .. seems, as it 
were, hooded by the expanded skin of the neck: hence its 
name of Cobra ai Cafello, or Hooded Serpent. 1820 
Scoressy Ace. Arctic Keg. 1. 511 The Hooded Seal is 
common near Spitzbergen. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 62/2 
We owe to Dr. Cantor. .the introduction of a new genus of 
hooded snakes, Hamadryas. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 
117 The so-called ‘Hooded Crow’ of India, Closzxs] 
splendens, is not very nearly allied to its European namesake. 

3. Of a corolla or other part: Hood-shaped, 
cucullate ; hence, of a flower or plant; Havin 
a hood-shaped corolla, calyx, ete., as //ooded IV1T- 
low-herb, [loaded AMlatweed, etc. 

1597 Gerarpe Herbal 1. xxviii. § 2. 38 Hooded Mat 
weede. 1665 Hooke Aficrogr. 128 Round and uniforin 
heads, very much resembling the form of hooded Mush- 
roms. 1668 Witkins Neat Char. 96 Having Hooded 
flowers. 1834 Mary Howitt Sé. Nat. Hist. (1851) 83 Here 
too the spotted Arum green, A hooded mystery, is seen. 
1861 Miss Pratr Flower. 1’2. 1V. 205 Common Skull-cap 
--is also called Hooded Willow-herb. 

4. Having a hood or protective covering. 

1847 Disraeti Fancred 11. xi, The porter rose from his 
hooded chair, 1859 Reeve Srittany 236 A curious hooded 
house. 1868 Hoime Lee &. Godfrey iv. 19 The Cheap 
Jack's hooded cart. 

5. /ransf. and fig. a. Covered, enveloped. b. 
Blindfolded, hoodwinked. ¢. Covercd up, concealed. 

1652 Pryton Catastr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 36 We are 
hooded, and cannot see that God hath done miraculous 
Works. «1653 G. Danie. /dyl/ iii, go The Lust of Tyrants 
(over-banded still By hooded Law) carnalls the world at 
Will. 1695 Sippatp Au/odiog. (1834) 127, I..came into the 
world hooded (as they call it) with the after birth upon my 
head. 1866 13. Tavtor oes, The Neighbor, Beneath the 
cloaked and hooded sky. 

Hood-end: see loop sé. 8 and Hun sé.2 3. 

Hooder (hu-das). /oca/. [f. Hoon v, + -En1.] 
A hood-sheaf: see Hoop sé. 8. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) I]. 280 These 
top sheaves, from the manner in which they cover the 
others, are termed hooders. 1862 Frnl. R. Agric. Soc. 
XXIII. 216. 1886 Chesh. Gloss., Hudders. 

Hoodful.  [f. Hoop sé.+-rut.] As much as 
a hood will hold. 

c 1500 Maid Enilyn in Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 13 
She wold make theyr berdes whether they wold or no, and 
gyve them to were a praty hoodefull of belles. 1583 Leg. 
Bp. St. Androis 146 in Satir. Poems Reform. xiv, He 
hosted thair a hude full fra him. 


Hoodie, hoody (hu-di). Also 8 Sc. hoday, 
huddie. [f. as Hooprep 2, with denominative -ze, 
-Y; cf. Hawkey.] The Hooded or Royston Crow, 
Corvus Cornix. Also hoodie-crow. 

1789 Davipson Seasons 4 (Jam.) Upon an ash above the 
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lin A hoody has her nest. 1997 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Perths. 
XIX. 498 There are also carrion crows (hoddies, as they 
are called here), 1816 Scott Avg. viii, They are sitting... 
like hoodie-craws in a mist. 1863 Kincstey Water-Bab. vii. 
(1886) 296 On the rabbit burrows on the shore there gathered 
hundreds and hundreds of hoodie-crows, such as you see in 
Cambridgeshire. /47d. 298 But they are true republicans, 
these hoodies, who do every one just what he likes. 

Hooding (hu-din).  [f. Hoop», or sb, + -1ne1,] 

1. The wearing or putting on of a hood. 

€1578 Perf. Bk. Kepinge Sparhawwkes (1886) 14 Hoding is 
a singuler poynt in hawking. 

+ 2. The making of, or material for, hoods. Ods. 

¢1450 Stratford MSS. (Wright /’roz’. Dict.), Also tbe may>- 
tir schalle every yere ordeyn cloth for hodynge. 

3. Naul. ( pl.) =Hoon sd. 5 f. 

1627 Carr. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 4 Those plankes 
that are fastened into the ships stem are called whoodings. 
1867 Smytn Sailor's Word.bk., Hoods, or Hoodings, the 
foremost and aftermost planks of the bottom, within and 
without. 

4, allrth, hooding-end = hood-cnd ; hooding- 
sheaf = hood:sheaf: see Hoon sé. 8. 

agir W. Sutnertann Shipbuild. Assist, 161 Hooding- 
ends; the But-ends in the Rabbits of the Stem and Stern- 
Boats which are more hid by the Rabbits than the other 
But-ends are, 1802 Acersi Zrav. I. 30 The sheaves of 
corn..are..covered with one hooding-sheaf expanded at 
the end, for warding off the rain. 

Hoodless (hu'dits), a. [f. Hoop sd. + -LEss.] 
Without a hood; not having or wearing a hood. 

13.. £. £. Allit. P. B. 643 Abraham, al hodlez with 
armez vp-folden, Mynystred mete byfore po men. ¢ 1369 
Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 1038 That he Go hoodlesse into 
the drie see. 1894 Thinker VI. 335 A Eucharistic vest- 
ment.. which is practically a hoodless cope. 


Hoodlum (hudiim). U.S. slang. 

[The name originated in San Francisco about 1870-72, 
and began to excite attention elsewhere in the U.S. about 
1877. by which time its origin was lost, and many fictitious 
stories, concocted to account for it, were current in the news- 
papers, See a selection of these in A/anchester (N. H.) 
AN. & Q. Sept. 1883,] 

A youthful street rowdy; ‘a loafing youth of 
mischievotis proclivities’; a dangerous rough. 

1872 Sacramento Weekly Union 24 Feb. 2 (Farmer) All 
the boys to be trained as scriveners..clerks, pettifoggers, 
polite loafers, street-hounds, hoodlums, and bummers. 
1877 Boston Frat, Aug. (Cent.), You at the East have but 
little idea of the hoodlums of this city [San Francisco]. 
‘They compose a class of criminals of both sexes..travel in 
gangs; and are ready at any moment for tbe perpetration 
of any crime. 1882 Chicago Advance 6 Apr. 221 Let our 
Wesidature pass a law to take away the hoodlum’s pistol.. 
and he will become harmless. 1886 Pad! Mall G. 8 Feb. 
8 A miscellaneous assortment of hoodlums and corner men, 
anxious to profit by the excitement generated in Trafalgar- 
square. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comunw. 11, v. xc. 236 uote, 
The term ‘hoodlums’ denotes those who are called in 
Australia ‘larrikins’, loafing youths of mischievous pro- 
clivities, 

Hence Hoo'dluming vé/. s/., Hoo'dlumish a., 
Hoo'dlumism. 

1883 Frul. Educ, XVIII. 297 There is nothing that is 
sweeter nuts to a_half-grown hoodlumish pupil..than to 
annoy and baffle the teacher. 1885 /’ad/ Mall G. 29 Aug. 
6/1 Children are brought up in the school of ‘hoodluinism * 
and utterly lost. 1892 Chicago Advance 31 Mar., It is too 
near hoodluming to be worthy of notice. 

+ Hoo'dman. Ods. A hooded man; the blind- 
folded player in the game of HoopMan-BLIND. 

1565-73 [iinplied in next]. 1601 Suaks. Ad's Well. iii. 
136 Ser, A plague vpon him muffeld; he can say nothing 
of me: hush, hush. Cas. G. Hoodman comes. 

Hoo'dman-blind. An old name for Bruixp- 
MAN’S-BUFF, 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Alya ..a childish play called 
hoodman blind. 1602 SHaks. Ham. i. iv. 77 What diuell 
was't That thus hath cousen'd you at hoodman-blinde? 1609 
Armin Slatds of More-Cl. (1880) 104 Was I bewitcht, That 
thus at hud-man blind I dallied? 1611 CotGr., Clignemusset, 
the childish play called Hodman blind, Harrie-racket, or, 
are you all hid. 1790 Porson Lett. to Travis 172, 1822 
W., Irvine Sketch Bk., Christm. Eve, Here were kept up the 
old games of hoodinan blind, shoe the wild mare [etc.]. 1850 
Tennyson /2 Mem. xxviii, Again our ancient games bad 
place..And dance and song and boodman-blind. 

Hood-mould. A moulding over the head of 
a window, door, etc.; a label or dripstone ; cf. 
Hoop sé. 5b. So Hood-moulding. 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. 1. iii. § 8. 939 In most cases, 
especially to windows, a string course forms a real drip or 
weathering. .thus becoming what is termed a hood moulding. 
1849-50 WeALE Dict. Terms, Hood-mould,a band or string 
over the head of a door, window, or other moulding, in an 
ancient building; so called from its enclosing, as within a 
hood, the inferior mouldings and the opening itself. 1878 
MeVirtie Christ Church Cathedral 59 A hood-mould over 
the arch of each bay terminating in masks. 

Hoodoo (h#dz), sb. U.S. [App. an alteration 
of Voopoo.]} 

1. The same as Voopoo. (Cent. Dict.) 

1885 STEVENSON Dynamiiter xi, 148 [A mulatto sorceress] 
exercising among her ancient mates, the slaves of Cuba, an 
influence as unbounded as its reason is mysterious. Horrible 
rites, it is supposed, cement her empire : the rites of Hoodoo. 
/bid. 175 Vo swear to them, on the authority of Hoodoo or 
whatever his name may be. hi 

2. An occult cause of bad luck ; a person or thing 
whose presence is supposed to bring bad luck. , : 

1889 V. ¥. Sun 20 Mar. (Cent. Dict.), The ie naa 
pleasing his party and at the same time escaping a hoodoo 
inust beirresistibly attractive. 1892 Pal/ Mall G. 28 Dec. 3/3 
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This year I am a tramp, a dead-beat, a hoodoo! 1894 
Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 18 Sept., Superstitious persons are 
likely to think that T. J. starts in his race against B. with a 
heavy handicap, or ‘hoodoo’, in the language of the street. 
1896-Montreal Gazetteer 21 Nov. 12/4 Vhe Hoodooed Texas 
. .Meansto exorcise the hoodoo which makes so much trouble 
for the battle-ship Texas, 

Hence Hoodoo uv. /ravis., to exercise occult in- 
fluence over; to bewitch; to bring bad luck to. 

1895 Chicago Advance 25 July 117/1 Like the Mississippi, 
it [the St. Laurence] hoodoos whoever once touches it. You 
return again and again, and go away regretfully. 1896 
Watertown (Wis.) Datly Times 9 Nov. 2/1 The coterie of 
democrats that hoodooed the Wilson bill. 

+ Hood-pick. S5¢. Ots. Also 6 huid-, hude-, 
hud-, hudipyk. [app. f. Hoon sd. + Pick z.; 
bnt the analysis is not clear.} A miser,a skinflint. 

1s00-z0 DunBAR Poems xvi. 23 Sum gevis to littill full 
wretchitly, That his giftis ar not set by, And for a huidpyk 
[v.7r. hudipyk, hudepyk] haldin is hie. /dé2. xxvi. 59 Hud- 
pykis, hurdaris and gadderaris, All with that warlo went. 
a 1605 Potwart Flyting w. Montgomerte 213 Alace ! poore 
hood-piks hunger- bitten. 

Hoodwink (hudwink), v.  [f. Hoon sd. + 
WINK 7.) 

lL. ¢rans. To cover the cyes with a hood or other 
covering so as to prevent vision; to blindfold. 

1562 A fol. Priv. Masse (1850) 10 Will you enforce women 
to hoodwink themselves in the church? 1631 Star Chamé, 
Cases Camden) 62 Hawthorne's face was hoodwinked with 
a cloake or coate. 1690 W. Eomunoson 9rd, (1715) 127 
Then they hood-winkt my Sons to hang them, a 1691 
Fraver Sea-Deliv, (1754) 157 The fog hoodwinked our eyes. 
1752 Carte Hest. Eng. ttt, 342 Several gentlemen .. were 
taken up and carried to the Tower, hoodwinked and muffled 
that they might not be known. 1801 Strutt Sports & Past. 
1. ii, 28 When the hawk was not flying at ber game she was 
usually hood-winked with a cap or hood provided for that 
purpose. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria I}. 302 One of the savages 
altempted to hoodwink him with his buffalo robe with one 
hand, and to stab him with the other. 

2. fig. ‘To cover up from sight. 

a 1600 Ilooker Fecl. Pol. vi. vi. § 10 Had it pleased him 
not to hoodwink his own knowledge, I nothing doubt but 
he fully saw how to answer himself. 1610 Suaks. Temp... 
1. 206 For the prize Ile bring thee too Shall hudwinke this 
mischance. 1674 R. Goperey /ny. & Ab. Physic 187 The 
Necessary.. Ingredients, are so hood-winkt by the Adjuncts, 
that they are unable to peep out of the mixture. 

3. fig. To blindfold mentally; to prevent (any 
one) from seeing the truth or fact ; to ‘throw dust 
in the eyes’ of, deceive, humbug. 

1610 Heatey St. Aug. Crtie of God 848 Let not the faith- 
lesse therefore hood-winck them-selves in the knowledge of 
nature. a@1619 Fotuersy Atheow, 1. xii. § 5 (1622) 134 
Some men .. may so hoodwinke their conscience. 1756 C. 
Lucas £ss. Waters IV. 246 The public .. is easily hood- 
winked. 1852 Dickens Bleak /Jo. 1}. viii. 115 A man of 
business who is not to be hoodwinked. 1874 L. Steruen 
Hours tu Library (1892) II. vi. 180 A professor .. trying to 
hoodwink me by a bit of technical platitude. 

+4. intr. Toshut one’s eyes, to wink. Obs. rare. 

1641 Mitton Antmadv. Wks. (1851) 198 Wherfore have 
you sat still, and comply'd and hoodwinkt, till the generall 
complaints of the Land have squeez’d you to a .. hollow- 
hearted confession. 

Hence Hoo'dwinking vi/. 56. Also Hoo'a- 
wimnkable a., capable of bcing hoodwinked ; 
Hoo’dwinker, one who hoodwinks. 

1609 Hottaxn Amm. Marcell. xiv. vii. 17 There was 
nothing so rife as the hangman, sequestring of pillage, hood- 
winckiog [obductio capitum|. 1858 GREENER Gunnery 383 
The ‘ hoodwinking’ of the public by not disclosing the fact. 
1884 Harper's Mag. Dec. 93/1 Hypocrisy ..the hoodwinker 
of communities. 1889 Poet Lore Aug. 387 The hoodwink- 
able stupidity of the public. 

Hoo'dwink, 54. [f. prec. vb.] 

+1. The act of hoodwinking ; the game of hood- 
man-blind or blind-man’s-buff. Ods. 

1573-80 Baret A/y. H 597 The Hoodwinke play, or 
hoodmanblinde, in some places called the blindmanbuf. 
1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxx. 134 By Moone-shine ..giue 
each other chase, At Hood-winke, Barley-breake [etc.]. 

2. A concealment from view; a blind. 

1583 STanvuurst ‘nets iv. (Arb.) 100 Too mask ber 
Phansye with hudwinck. 1586 J. Hooker Géirald. /re/. in 
Holinshed V1. 86/1 Where are the tokens of my wilfull hud- 
winke? 1732 Gay Distr. Wife 1, Flattery, fondness and 
tears..hood-winks that wives have ready. 1894 BLackuore 
Perlycross 417 Hood-winks of nature, when she does not 
wisb man to know everything about ber. 

+3. One who hoodwinks; a deceiver. Odés. 

1638 in Maidment Bé. Scot, Pasguils (1868) 66 These 
hoodwinks now ar stolne Lyke thieves to court. 

+ Hoo‘dwink, ¢. Obs. [?for hoodwinkt.] = 
HoopWInKED; blindfold. 

1580 Sipney /s. x. vi, God sleepes.. His farr-of sight now 
hud winck is. 1647 H. More Song of Soul tt. i. 1. x, Sone 
uncouth might them hoodwink bitber drave. 1652 Eart 
Monm. tr. Bentivogiio's Hist. Relat. 106 What hoodwink 
and untimely wisdome is it ? 

Hoodwinked (hudwinkt), ¢/. 2. [f. Hoon- 
WINK v. + -ED1,] Blindfolded, blinded. /r¢, and fig. 

16an Be. Hatt Chr. Moder. (Ward) 26/2 If an hood- 
winked man had reeled upon him heedlessly in his way. 
@ 1643 W. Cartwricut Lady Errant 1. iii, Wear the day 
out in a boodwinkt room. 1643 Mitton Soverarene Salve 1 
To unblind the hoodwinkt world. 1837 Morisoniana 100 
The hood-winked person at tbe play of ‘ blind-man’s buff’. 

Hoodwort (hu-dwazit). [I Hoop sd. + Wort.] 
An American species of Scetellaria or Skull-cap, 
S. lalerifolta, 


\ 
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Hoody: sce Hoonte. 

Hoof (h#f), sé. Pl. hoofs, sometimes hooves. 
Forms: 1 héf, 4 houf, 4-6 xorth. hufe, (5 
huyfe); 5-7 hoofe, (5 howue), 6- hoof, (6 hofe, 
houfe, houe, 7 hoove, hooff, huff.e). [Com. 
Teut.: OE. 4df=OFris., OS. 26f(MLG., LG. 26, 
MDu., Du. 4oef), OHG., MHG. Auof (Ger. huf), 
ON. Aéfr (Sw. hof, Da. hov), Goth. not recorded :— 
OTeut. type *46/o-z:—pre-Teut. *4d-fos.] 

1. The massive homy growth which sheathes the 
ends of the digits or incases the foot of quadrupeds 
forming the order Ungulata, primarily that of the 
horse and othcr cquine animals: it corresponds to 
the nails or claws of other quadrupcds. 

False or spurtous hoof: see quoi. 1854. On the hoof (a 
butcher's phrase), alive. Cloven hoof: see Cicven 1c. 

¢ 1000 Rune Poem xix,(Gr.), Hors hofum wlanc, a 1100 Ags. 
oe. Ibid. 307 in Wr.- Wilcker Ungu/a, hof, ofde clawu. 1340 
Hampote /’r. Conse. 4179 Pe nedder.. sal byte pe hors by 
be hufe harde. 1382 Wyctie 2 Avngs ix. 33 The hors houes 
[1388 bowues] that treden hyre. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 
P.R. xin, xii, (MS, Bodl.), Hooues and clees of beestes. 1531 
Etyot Gov. 1, xvii, Due rpan in figure from other borsis, 
hauing his fore hoeues like to the feete of a man. 1535 
CoverDaLe Lev. xi. 3 What so euer hath hoffe (Wycuiir 
clee] and deuydeth it in to two clawes. 1553 EDEN 77eat. 
Newe Ind. (Arb.) 16 Vheyr fete ..hauing fyue toes like 
hoeues vndeuided. 1570 Levins AJanifp, 157/20 Y* Hoof of 
a foote, vigula. 1621 Quartes Argalus & P. (1678) 64 
His proud Sieed removes The hopeful fallows with his 
horned hoves. 1635 J. Hlavwaro tr. Biond’'s Banish'd 
}trg. 20 A short pasterne with a hard, high, concavous, and 
round huffe. 1686 Pot Staffordsh. 372 The hooves, and 
horns of Cattle. 1747 Gentil. Mag. 208 He [the rhinoceros] 
has three hoofs on each foot furwards, 1832 TENxyson 
Dream Fair is’om. 21 Clattering flints batter'd with clanging 
hoofs. 1854 Owes Shel. & Teeth in Cire. Sc., Organ. Nat, 
Il. 244 In the horse the rudiments of the two stunted toes 
were their upper ends or metatarsal bones; in the ox they 
consist of their lower ends or phalanges; these form the 
‘spurious hoofs’, and are parts of the second ..and fifth 
..toes, 1881 Stevenson Virg. Puerisque (1895) 265 The 
hooves of many horses, beating the wide pastures in alarm, 

b, In allusion to the cloven hoof attributed to 
the Devil: cf. Cloven 1c; also, to the hoof of 
‘the Beast’, i.e. Antichrist. 

1638 A. Cant Serxm. in Kerr Coven. & Covenanters (1895) 

7 In their [the English] reforination soinething of the 

ast was reserved: in ours not so much as a hoof. 1658 
Woop Life 24 July (O. H. S.. I. 257 Wilson. .did, after his 
humoursome way, stoop downe to Baltzar’s feet, to sce 
whether he had a huff on, that is to say, to see, whether he 
was a devil, or not, because he acied beyond the parts of 
man, 1788 T. Jerrerson WAs. (1859) I}. 485 Here the 
cloven hoof begins to appear. 1863 Mrs.C. CrarKe Shass, 
Char. vii. 171 He has nowhere given to virtue the hoof of 
a fiend. 1885 J. Payn Luck of Darrells xxxi, (It) had 
caused him to show the cloven hoof too soon. 

2. a. transf. Hard or callous skin on the hands 
(cf. horny-handed). dial. b. fig. A callous sheath 
or covering, as insensible as a hoof. 

1647 Trapp Comer. Afatt. xx. 7 Such an hoof they have 
over their hearts, that scarce any thing will affect them. 
lbid., Acts xxviii. 27 It is a heavy case when men have got 
a kind of hoof over their hearts. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Hoof 
or Hoove, hard skin on the hands made by working. 

3. In certain phrases, put for a hoofed animal, 
as the smallest unit of a herd or drove. 

1535 CoverDaLe £.xod. x. 26 There shal not one hooffe be 
left behynde. a 1592 GREENE George a Greene Wks (Rtldg.) 
254 Sirrah, you get no victuals here, Not if a hoof of beef 
would save your lives. a 1799 WASHINGTON (Webster 1828), 
He had not a single hoof of any kind to slaughter. 1851 
Mayne Rein Scalp Hunt. xxxii, We should lose every hoof 
of them [the buffaloes]. 1859 TENNYSON Enid 1324 ‘ Horse 
and man’, he said, ‘All of one mind,.. Not a boof left’. 

+b. fg. A fragment or particle. Oés. 

1655 Futter Ch. Hist, 1. i. § 10 Yet we will not willingly 
leave an hoofe of the Britisb Honour behind. 

4. Applied humorously or derogatively to the 
human foot : esp. in phrases fo plod away on (obs.), 
beat, pad, be upon the hoof ; to go on foot, to be 
on the move. 70 see a person's hoof in anything, 
to trace or detect his influence or interference in a 
matter. 

1598 Suaks. Merry 1.1. iii. 92 Goe, Trudge ; plod away 
ith’ hoofe: seeke shelter, packe. ¢ 1645 Howett Le?é, 1, 1. 
xvii. (1655) I. 25 A mischance befell the horse. . insomuch that 
tbe Secretary was put to beat tbe hoof himself, and Foot it 
home. a 1687 Cotton Efistles vi. Poems (Chalmers) 736 
(Farmer) Being then on foot away I go And bang the hoof 
incognito. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 }. 
78 We beat the hoof as pilgrims. 1713 DARRELL Gentlew. 
Instr, (ed.5) it. vit. 167 A Man that is thus upon the Hoof 
can scarce find leasure for Diversion. 1750 WarBuRToN 
Doctr, Grace xii. Wks. 1811 VII}. 399 Tbe good man was.. 
forced to heat it on tbe boof as far as Hernhuth in Germany. 
1794 J. Worcott (P. Pindar) Poor Sdld. Tilbury Wks. 
1812 III. 24 Thus Poverty and Merit beat the boof. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Bel (1859) 300 Contriving .. to tread 
heavily on my toes with his own hoofs. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist ix, Charley Bates expressed his opinion that it was 
time to pad tbe hoof. 1860 THackeray Round. Papers, 
Screens Dining-Rooms (1863) 87, } once said to a literary 
gentleman,..‘ Ab! I thougbt } recognised your hoof in it’. 

b. Under the hoof: trampled, downtrodden, 
under the oppression of 

1841 Gen. P. Tuompson Z-rerc. (1842) VI. 25 He taunted 
the nnfortunate Canadians while they svere under the hoof. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxv. 312 ‘I'd rather ten 
tbousand times’, said tbe woman, ‘live in the dirtiest hole 


HOOFED. 


at the quarters than be under your hoof!’ ‘But you are 
under my hoof, for all that’, said he. f 

6. alirib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., as Aoof- 
eat, -clang, -mark, -print, -stroke, -lrack, -tramp, 
-tread, BD. locative, as hoof-brittle, -cast, -loosened, 
adjs.; instrumental, as hoof-pitled, -plod, -ploughed, 
printed adjs.; similative, as hoof-bullon; hoof- 
fooled, -shaped adjs. ; also hoof-like adj. 

1847 Lonce. Ev, u. ii. 43 The *hoof-beats of fate. 1881 
Century Mag. XXII}. 937/1 The hoofbeats came nearer 
..over the sandy road. 1727 Braotey Fam. (ict. sv. 
The Horse will at last grow to be Hoof bound, which dis- 
teinper in the Iloofs as well as *Hoof britile, *Iloof cast. 
malt Hug, &c., you may consult under their respective 
heads. 1705 Loud. Guz. No. 4179/4 A great Coat .. with 
black *Hoof Buttons. 1808 Scotr A/arm. 1. Introd. 50 
*Hoof-clany, hound, and hunters’cry. 1802 Binctey A aim. 
Biog. (1813! 3. 119 note, Their feet are armed with strong, 
blunt, and *hoof-like nails. 1727-41 CHamBers Cycl., ee 
loosened, is a dissolution or dividing of the horn or coffin 
of a horse’s hoof from the flesh, at the setting on of the 
coronet. 1812 Byrox CA, //ar, 1. xlix, Wide scatter'd 
*hoof-marks dint the wounded ground. 1822 Crare Vili. 
AMinstr. ¥. 204 Narrow “hoof-plod lanes. 1612 Drayton 
Poly-olb. xv. 243 In sacred ‘empe..about the *hoofe-plow'd 
Spring. 1804 J. Grauame Sabdath 636 *IMoof-prints fill’d 
with gore. 1818 Scott //rt. A/id/. xxix, Avoid the soft 
ground, my lad; leave no *hoof-track behind you. 

Cc. Special comb.: hoof-and-mouth disease 
= fool-and-mouth disease; hhoof-binding = 
HooF-Bounn s6.; hoof-cushion = hoof-pad ; 
hoof-footed a., having hoofs on the feet ; hoof- 
pad, a pad or cushion to prevent a horse’s foot 
or shoe from striking or cutting the fellow foot ; 
hoof-paring knife, a farrier’s knife with a 
recurved bladc, for paring the hoofs of horses; 
hoof-pick, a hooked instrument for picking stones 
out of a horsc’s hoof ; hoof-spreader (see quot.). 

1887 Lowe1.. Democr. 11 Would it account for the phy!- 
loxera, and ’hoof and-mouth disease, and bad harvests .. 
and the German bands? 1727-41 Cusamuers Cyc. s.v. 
Jlorse-shoe, Panton, or Pantable shoe, which opens the heels, 
and helps *hoof-binding. 17a: Braotey /’Arlos. Acc. Wks. 
Nat, 88 The general Heads .. are, the Tallon-footed, the 
Claw-footed, the ’Hoof-footed, and the double Hoof or 
Cloven-footed. 1890 19fh Cent, Nov. 845 His comrades 
will Lorrow the tools of daily use, such as hrushes, “hoof- 
picks, dusters. 1875 Knicur Dict. Alech., °Hoof-spreader, a 
device for expanding mechanically the hoof of a horse 
suffering from contraction of the foot. 

Hence Hoo‘fish a., resembling that of a hoof, 
hoof-like ; Hoo‘fless az., without a hoof or hoofs. 

1728 Morcas A lgiers I. iv. 99 After a Rain. .their [Camels’] 
soft hoofless Feet a extremely apt to slip, 1862 Mrs. 
Crostann Jfrs. Blake Vt. 245 Beneath the hard, brute heel 
Whose hoofish tread yet leaves you leal. 1897 Naturalist 
206 I'he hoofless reindeer with a prodigality ot born. 


Hoof (haf), v. [f. Hoor sd.} 

l. intr. (Also to hoof it.) To go on foot; to 
foot it. 

1641 [see hoofing, below]. 1685 Crowne Sir C, Nice tt 
Dram. Wks. 1874 II}. 283, 1 am growing a woman's ass.. 
and } must hoof it away with her load of folly upon m 
back. 1728 Morcan Algiers I. iv. 98 Neither are their 
women and children (many of which hoof it over those 
Desarts ..) very apt to lag behind. a@ 1852 Moore Case of 
Libel v, And so my gentleman [the devil] hoofed about. 

2. trans. ‘Yo strike with the hoof. 

1854 BusuNnect Christ & His Salvat. i, (1865) 15 All horning 
or hoofing each other, as hungry beasts in their stall, 

3. collog. South. U.S. ‘Yo kill (game) by shoot- 
ing it on the ground’ (Cent. Dic.). 

Hence Hoo‘fing v//. sb., going on foot ; provision 
of hoofs. 

1641 Brome Jortall Crew ut. Wks. 1873 Hh. 395, } am 
sorely surbated with the hoofing already. 1654 WuitLock 
Zootomia 479 As much as Riding differs from Hoofing. 1872 
Spurceon 7 reas. Dav. Ps. xix. 31 The horning and hoofing 
are nothing to him, though to Jewish ritualists these were 
great points. 

Hoo-f-bound, a. (s5.) Farriery. Affected with 
a painful dryness and contraction of the hoof; 
having the shoe put on too tight, causing the horse 
to go lame. Also sd. as a name of the affection. 

1598 Forto, /ucastellare,..a horse to haue his hoofe dride 
vp,.-to be hoofe-bound. 1610 MarkHam A/asterp. 11. Cc, 382 
The hoofe-bound is nothing else but a shrinking in of the 
whole hoofe in the vpper part thereof, making the skinne to 
stare aboue the hoofe, and to grow ouer the same, 1727-41 
Cuameers Cyc?. s.v. Hoof, If tbe heel be narrow and tender, 
the horse will in time grow hoof-bound. 

Also 


Hoofed (h#ft, hw féd), ¢. and ppl. a. 
hooved (h#vd). [f. Hoor sé. and v. +-ED.] 

l. Having hoofs; ungulate; often in comé., as 
broad-, fial-, solid-hoofed, 

1513 Dovctas 2neis vu. xiii. 179 From the tempil of 
Diane euermo Thir horny bovit horssis bene debarrit. 1586 
Ferxe Slaz. Gentrie, Lacies Nobil. 24 A deere and all 
hooued thinges of that nature. 1607 TopseLt Four-/. 
Beasts (1658) 225 Greece therefore yeeldetb choice Horses, 
and well hoofed. 1663 Butter //md. t. i. 435 Caesar's 
Horse .. Was not by half so tender-hooft. 1766 PENNANT 
Zool. (x768\1.8 Most of the hoofed quadrupeds are domestic. 
1838-9 Hattam H7st. Lit. 1V. viii. iv. § 16. 346 Quadrupeds 
he was the first to divide into ungulate and unguiculate, 
hoofed and clawed. 1883 E. Arnotp Pearls Faith 64 
Hooved like a mule he was. 

2. Beaten with hoofs. 

1860 DoseLLin Macm. Afag. Aug. 327 Peace.. From hoofed 
and trampled sod Sbe leaps transfigured to a god. 


HOOFLET. 
3. dial. Callous or horny like a hoof. 


1828 Craven Dial., Hooved, callous, horny, as the hands 
of labouring people,..made hard or horny, like a hoof. 

Hoofish, Hoofless: see under Hoor sé. 

Hooflet (h#‘flét). [f. Hoor sé.+-.er.] Asmall 
hoof; one of the divisions of a cloven hoof. 

1834 Maccittivray Zoologists 211 A crackling noise .. is 
produced by the hooflets striking against each other. 1880 
Havucuton PAéys. Geog. vi. 283 Phohippus, which has lost 
the small hooflets, and is otherwise very equine. 

Hoofy (hvf),a. [f Hoor s6.+-y.] Having 
or characterized by a hoof or hoofs. 

a 1674 Heraicx Hesper., Farew. Poetry 84 And softely on 
With numerous feete to Hoofy Helicon. 1880 G. MEREoITH 
Trag.-Com. iii. (1881) 30 In tbe semblance of the hairy, 
hoofy, snouty evil one. 

Hence Hoo‘finess. [After hasdiness.] 

1843 CartyLe Past & Pr. i. v, Its handiness mere hoof 
iness. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Arti. 27 ‘Uhe horse, with 
its inferior brains and its awkward hoofiness, instead of 
handiness. 

Hook (huk), sé. Forms; 1 hée (hooc), 2-4 
hoe, 3-5 hok, ?3, 4-6 hoke, 4 Sc. houk, howk, 
4-6 Sc. huke, 5-7 hooke, (6 hoocke, 7 Sc. 
hwick), 7- hook. [OEF. Aéc=MLG. 462, MDu. 
hoec, Du. hock, MLG. 46% corner, angle, nook, 
point of land. In ablaut relation with OE. haca 
‘ pessulus’, a (? hooked) bolt, and app. also with 
MDu. ake (? AGke), Du. haak, ONG. hdko, hékko 
(also héggo), mod.Ger. haken, ON. hak?, Sw. 
hake, Da. hage hook: see Hake 56.7] 

I. 1. A length of metal, or piece of wood or other 
material, bent back, or fashioned with a sharp 
angle, often forming a part of something, as a 
pole, chain, etc., adapted for catching hold, drag- 
ging, sustaining suspended objects, or the like. 
(Frequently with a qualification indicating shape or 
use, as boat-hook, chain-hook, chimney-hook, clip- 
hook, fire-hook, flesh-hook, gaff-hook, hat-hook, meat- 
hook, pot-hook, lenter-hook, etc.) 

cgeo tr. Beda's Hist. 1. ix. [xii.] (1890) 46 Pa .. worhton 
him hocas, and mid pam tugan hi earmlice adun of bam 
wealle. ¢rooo /ELFRic Gloss.in Wr.-Wilcker 107/9 A rpago, 
uel palum, hooc. c¢crrg0 Semi-Sax. Voc. ibid. ene 
Uncinus, hoc. ¢r2ag0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 195/57 Hokes and 
witthene he let nime: and faste to hire breoste binde. 
¢1325 Gloss. WW. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 170 Cliket 
@ cerure, lacche and hok. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Katerine 
852 Quhelis..of be quhilkis pe on all with scharpe houkis 
fichit be sall. ¢14q40 /’romp. Parv. 242/1 Hooke [v.r. 
hoke), Aasus, uncus. 1485 Naval Acc, Hen. VII (1896) 49 
Hokes to fish the Ankre with .. leche hokes.. catte hokes. 
1495 [bid. 195 Hokes to pl the ketylles with a chayne 
of yron to the same. 1568 GrarTon Chron. II. 243 They 
had great hookes and grappelers of Iron to cast out of one 
Ship into another. . 1694 Burtnocce Reason 158 There 
needs no more of Hooks and Crooks to make the Latter .. 
to stick and hold together. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VI. 20 The Avosetta is chiefly found in Italy, .. the bill .. 
turns up like a hook, in an opposite direction to that of the 
hawk or the parrot. 1823 Scoxessy IWhale Fishery 69 note, 
‘The ice-anchor is a large iron hook, nearly of the shape of 
the letter S. :874 BouteLte Arms §& Arvim., iii. 53 Some- 
times, this axe has an cope on one side only, when on the 
other side it has either a hook or a hammer. 

Jig. 1581 Pernie tr. Guazzo's Civ, Conv. 1. (1586) 9 When 
. assailed..with the temptation of pleasures.. breaking in 
sunder those hookes. 1818 Jas. Mitt Srit, /ndia I. v. vi. 
564 The hooks and handles, which tbe ensnaring system of 
law, administered by them, afforded in such abundance. 

b. Zool. and Bot. A recurved and pointed organ 


or appendage of an animal or plant. 

1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribdy /sls 84 His mouth is arm'd 
with two hard hooks extreamly sharp. 1834 McMurtriz 
Cuvter's Anim. Kingd. 376 All the joints of the tarsi are 
entire, and the hooks of the last present one or two indenta- 
tions beneath. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kined. (ed. 4) 
329, Jaws armed with strong and penetrating hooks for 
seizing and securing active and struggling prey. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 415/2 The hooks of the Teazels come in contact 
witb the surface of the cloth, and thus raise the nap. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 657 Chitinoid hooks are 
present in some 7aeniadace. 

2. A slender bent piece of wire, usually armed 
with a baib, which is attached to a fishing-line 
and carrics the bait; a fish-hook ; an angle. 

¢950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 27 Gae to se and sende 
ongul ve/ hoc. ¢tr000 in Cockayne Narrat. Angi, Conscr. 
40 Ic €om .. swa swa fisc on boce. cr175 Lamd, /fom. 
123 Alswa ded mahje fisce be. -ne isih3 na bene hoc pe sticad 
on ban ese. ¢1300 Havelok 752 Mani god fish ther inne he 
tok, Bothe with neth, and aah hok. a1450 Knt. dela Tour 
(1868) s9 As the fysshe that takithe his bayte upon an 
hoke. 1573-80 Baret A/v. H 610 The fish runneth to the 
hooke hidden with the baite. 1617 Moryson /#i7. 111. 37 
No man will fish with a golden hooke for a halfe penny 
fish. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 5 The Engine we 
took this great Shark with, was a large Hook, baited with 
a piece of Beef. 1728-46 THomson Spring 412 Then fix, 
with gentle twitch, the barbed hook. 1840 F, D, BENNETT 
Whaling Voy. 1.10 Birds we captured by hook and line, 
baited with fat meat. 1867 F. Francis Angling xiii. (1880) 
463 The angler might see fish rising but be unable to bring 
them to hook. 

b. fig. That by which any one is attracted or 
ensnared and caught; a snare; a catch. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas vi. i. (1554) 146 b, Marius layd out 
hoke and lyne As I haue told, Metellus to confound. 21541 
Wyatt Poems, Renouncing of lone, Farewell, Loue .. 
Thy bayted hokes shall tangle meno more. @ 1635 NAUNTON 


_Patser. 231/2 Hoke for a womans gowne, agraffe. 
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Parry to play so long on the hook, before he hoysed him up. 
1730 Bouincsroke Hist, Eng. xxiii. (R.), This Solomon 
catched at the bait which was thrown out to him, and hung 
fast on the hook for seven years together. 1893 FARMER 
Slang, Hook,..3..Acatch; an advantage; an imposture. 
1895 Daily News 2 Jan. 5/1 We oiten .. have a perfectly 
visible hook offered to us, in a young lady, a speculation .. 
or what not. 

3. A curved instrument with a cutting edge. a. 
An agricultural implement with a crescent-shaped 
blade and sharp inner edge for lopping or cutting, 
as a weed-hook ; esp. a reaping-hook. 

A hook used to be distinguished from a sickle by having 
the edge finely serrated. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 887 Sarcnlum, wueadhoc, a@ 1310 in 
Wright Lyric P. 41 He sende hem thider [to the vineyard] 
fol son, to helpen hem with hoc. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints, 
Ninian 94 Gyf he in sic corne cuth set huke. 1398 TREvisa 
Barth. De P. R. 1x. xv. (1495) 356 Lulius is paynted with an 
hoke repynge corne. c1440 Prom p, Parz. 242/1 Hooke to 
hewe wode, .. sizcudns, 1513 DouGias nets vit. iv. 67 
The crukit huik vndir his weid held be. 1523 FirzHers. 
Husb. § 29 Pees and benes be .. reped or mowen of diuers 
maners, some with sickles, some with hokes, and some with 
staffe bokes. 1643 Sc. Acts Chas. / (1814) VI. 1. 251, 2000 
hwickis and 100 sythes for sheiring and mawing. 1744-50 
W. Etwis Mod. Husbandm.1V. 11.42 Here {Sandwich] they 
cut their drilled field-pease with what they call Hooks and 
Hincks. 185: /d/usty. Catal. Gt. Exkhib, 610 The reaping and 
bagging hooks are made of cast-steel. 1889 Dazly News 
8 Aug. 5/1 ‘he old saying applied to the bad harvestman, 
‘A bad shearer never had a good hook ’. 

+b. Maul. ( fl.)=SHEER-HOOKS. Obs. 

1385 Cuaucer ZL, G. IW. 641 Cleopatra, Among the ropis 
rennyth the scherynge hokys. /érd. 646 He rent the sey! 
with hokys lyk a sithe. 1627 Capt. Smitu Scaman's Grant. 
xii. 58 Some haue vsed sheare hookes, which are hookes 
like sickels fixed in the ends of tbe yards armes, that if a 
ship vnder saile come to boord her, those sbeares will cut 
her shrouds, and spoile her tackling. 

+c. An ‘inside’ tool. Oés. 

1703 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 186 The Hook is used when 
the Work stands on the right or left side the Workman. .. 
And the Hook is made so as to cut on the right or left side. 

4. The crook or piu on which a door or gate is 


hung; forming the fixed part of the hinge. 

¢1325 Gloss. HW’. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 170 Gouns, 
hokes. FP'erteveles, the bondes of hokes. 1377 Lanct. /’. /'/. 
B. v. 603 Of almes dedes ar pe hokes bat pe gates hangen 
on. 1535 CoverDaLe 1 Avngs vii. 50 The hokes of y* dores 
on the insyde of the house .. were of golde. 1581 J. BELL 
Haddon's Answ. Osor. 147 b, He doth not heave the doores 
of the hookes. 1624 in Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 215 
A hooke and thinrble for the parke gate. 1784 R. Bacre 
Barham Downs 1. 126 They contented themselves witb 
tbrowing gates off the hoaks. 

5. A bent metal appliance for fastening together 
two parts of a dress, on one of which it is fixed so 
as to catch in a loop or an ‘eye’ on the other. 
See also Hook AND EYE. 

ts25 Fests Widow Edyth xii. (1573) Giv b, This wydow 
borowed .. A Cap: an Hat, and three kerchieues therto, 
A cople of syluer pinnes, a payr of Hokes and no mio, 530 
4 1059 
Creverano Poems, Poor Cavalier 36 ‘Vhy Hooks and But- 
tons sprung with Sherburns Mine. 1895 Advt., The only 
hook made to keep the dress in its place. 1896 Epitu 
Tuiompson in Afonthly Packet Christm. No. g1 She.. 
wrenched open the fastenings of her black dress, breaking 
two hooks and a loop. 

+6. A shepherd's crook. Ods. 

1523 FitzHers. usd. § 40 Lette the shepeherde take that 
shepe with his hoke. 1635-56 Cow.ry Davideis 11. Wks, 
(1684) 89 Some drive the crowding Sheep with rural hooks. 
1636 Massincer Sashf Lover in. i, My scrip, my tar-box, 
hook, and coat, will prove But a thin purchase. 1697 
Dayven Virg. Past. 11. 130 From Rivers drive the Kids, 
and sling your Hook. 

+7. The barb of an arrow; the fluke of an 


anchor. Oés. 

¢1470 Henry Wallace tv. 553 Ane angell hede to the 
hukis he drew, And at a schoyt the forinast sone he sleu. 
a 1605 Montcomente Misc. Poems xxvii. 57 Eviry shaft 
thairof must needs To haif als mony heeds, And euirie head 
als mony huikis. 1627 May Lucan 11. 753 The anchors 
made No noise, when from thicke sands their hookes are 
weigh’d. 

8. Shipbuilding. A bent piece of timber used to 
strengthen an angular framework. Cf. d7east- 


hooks, fore-hooks, and Furrocks. 

1611 CoTcr., Four,..a great peece of timber in the prowe 
of a Ship, called the Hooke. 1627 Capt. Situ Seaman's 
Gram. ii. 3 Your rising timbers are the hookes, or ground 
timbers and foot-hookes placed on the keele. 1678 Putiuirs 
(ed. 4), Hooks of a Ship, those forked Timbers which are 
placed upright on the Keel, both in the rake and run of the 
Ship. 1820 Scoressy Ace. Arctic Reg. Y1.191 The fore 
part of the ice-beams, which butt against the hook, .. 
diverge. c1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 124 Hook of the 
Decks. See Breast-hooks, : 

9. A sharp bend or angle in the course or length 
of anything; esp. a bend in a river (now in proper 
names). [Perh. in some cases influenced by Du. 


hoek corner, nook. ] 

1563-87 Foxr A. § JZ, (1684) 11. 338 The very straight 
way that hath neither hook ne crook. 1662 StiLLinceL. 
Orig, Sacr.m. ti. § 15 In order to the making of such hooks 
and angles, which are necessary for the contexture of 
bodyes. 1670 NaxBoroucH Jrn/.in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 
1, (1694) 67 For the Bay lies up in a little hook North-west. 
1749 W. Douctass Summary 1. 402 Cape Cod harbour, 
safe, and deep water; but from the hook or flexure. . vessels 
with difficulty get out to sea. 1863 NV. £. Hist. ¢ Gen. Reg. 


Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 36, 1 am to seek wherefore he suffered | XVII. 321 He was often at Hallowell Hook; so called 


‘. 


HOOK. 


from a peculiar bend in the river. 1877 NV. IV. Linc. Gloss., 
Hook, a bend in a river. Thus in the Trent are—Morton 
Hook, Amcotts Hook, etc. 

10. a. A hook-shaped symbol or character; a 
‘ pot-hook ’ as an element of handwriting, 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 377 The first Rank doth contain 
the Characters for the six more simple Vowels. .the former 
three being meer Rounds, the other Hooks. /éid. 368 
Abstracts may be expressed by a Hook at tbe left end of 
the Character... The Active and Passive voice may be 
expressed, one of them bya Hook, and the other by a Loop, 
at the left end of the Character. 1867 Pitman AZan. 
Phonogr. (ed. 12) 30 Initial / or ry hooks. /6id. 33, # hook 
..forv hook. /éid. 34, -tion hook. f 

tb. f/. Brackets (in printing), parentheses: 
formerly also called crotchets and crooks ; also, in- 


verted commas. O?s. 

1680 G. Hickes Spirit of Popery Pref. 5 He hath left out 
all betwixt the Hooks. 1707 Hearne Collect. to Feb. 
(O. H. S.) I. 325 Words .. in hooks are his own. 1732 
Bentiey Pref. Alilton’s P. L., Printing them in the Italic 
letter, and inclosing them between two hooks. 1788 Mao. 
D’Arsiay Diary Feb., As if he had pronounced a sentence 
in a parenthesis, between hooks, 1806 R. CumBertano Mem. 
(1807) I. 64 What is within hooks is of my own composing. 

ec. Aus. One of the lines or marks at the end of 


the stem of a quaver (8), semiquaver (p); etc. 


1782 Burney //ist. ALZus. (ed. 2) IL. iv. 303 [Called] 
crotchets: a name given by the French with more propriety, 
from the hook or curvature of tbe tail, to the .. Quaver. 
1880 W. S, Rocxstro in Grove Dict. Mfus. 1. 476/2 The 
Semiquaver was..subdivided into Deinisemiquavers, with 
three Hooks, and Half. Demisenfiquavers, witb four. 

11. A projecting corner, point, or spit of land. 

fapp. a. Du. oek, as in Hock van Holland Hook of 
Holland; cf. also Fris. 464, point or tongue of land.]} 

1855 Mottey Dutch Rep. (1861) 1. 2x Vhis narrow hook 
of land, destined, in future ages, to be the cradle of a con- 
siderable empire, 1860 Barttett Dict. Amer. (ed. 3), Hook 
.. This name is given, in New York, to several angular 
points in the North and East Rivers; as, Corlear’s Hook, 
Powle’s Hook, Sandy Hook. 1862 Dana Alan. Geol. iv. 
663 ‘Whe course of the outflowing currents .. determines the 
position of the channels and sand-bars, and causes the 
prolongation of hooks off prominent capes. 

+12. Applied with certain qualifications to a 
person; xnhappy hook, unhappy wight. Ods. 

1526 SKELTON J/aeny/ 1390 All hokes unhappy to me haue 
resorte. 1556 Hevwoop Spider & F. xvii, Why hast thou 
..thou vnhappy hooke No conscience to be a periurde 
wretche? 1562 Zack Fugler (1820) 26 Loo yender cuimithe 
that vnhappye hooke. 

13. Cricket. The act of hooking: see Hook uv. 8c. 

1897 Lane in Longm. Alag. Oct. 503 Playing on the leg in 
all its variety of ‘glances’..varied by the ‘pull’ and ‘hook’ 
to tbe undefended area of the ground. 


II. Phrases. 

14. By hook or (and) by crook, t+ with h. or c.: 
by all or any means, fair or foul; by one device 
or another. Usually implying difficulty in attain- 
ing the thing sought, which may necessitate the 


use of special or extraordinary means. 

As to the origin of the phrase there is no evidence; 
althougb invention has been prolific of explanatory stories, 
most of them at variance with chronology. The Wycliffite 
quots. are of somewhat doubtful date, and may be later 
than that from Gower, which has Here (q.v.) for ‘hook’. 

1380 ? Wycuir MWés. (1880) 250 Pei schulle bié bem wib 
pore mennus goodis wip hook or wip crok. ¢1383 — Sed. 
Wks. 111. 33x Pei sillen sacramentis .. and compellen men 
to bie alle pis wip hok or crok. [1390 Gower Conf. II. 223 
What with hepe and what with croke They [false Witness 
and Perjury] make her maister ofte winne.] @ 1529 SKELTON 
Col. Cloute 1240 Nor wyll suffre tbis boke By hoke or by 
croke Prynted for to be. 155: Rosinson More's Utop. 1. 
(Arb.) 41 By one meanes therefore or by other, either b 
hooke or crooke, they must needes departe awaye. 156: 
Schole-ho, Wom, 847 in Hazl. £. P. P. 1V. 138 So at length, 
by hucb or by cruch, Lesse or more, euer they craue, Until 
thy band be in thy pouch. 162: Burton Amat. Afed.1. ii. 111. 
xv. (1651) 137 Some..care not how they come by it per fas 
et nefas, hooke or crook, so they have it. 1651 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng, u. xiii. (1739) 69 Title enough for a great 
Man that resolved to hold by hook, what he had get by 
crook. 1778 Foote Trip Calais u. Wks. 1799 If. 348 If 
you could put us in a way, by hook or by crook, to get her 
out of the convent. 1833 Marryvat /. Simple het you 
can’t gain it by ook, you must by crock. 184z Geo. Evior 
in Life (1885) I. 112 Do come by hook or by crook. 


15. Off the hooks. (Cf. off the hinges, H1ncE 
sb. 5.) ta. Out of proper condition; out of 
order; ‘in a bad way’. +b. Ont of ordinary 
bounds, to excess. ¢. Out of humour or spirits, 
‘put out ’; ‘not quite right’. Ods. d. Straight off, 
at once, summarily. e. Zo drop (etc.) off the 


hooks, to die (slang). : 

a. 216.. Songs Lond. Prentices (Percy Soc.) 64 In all this 
long season they were off o’ th’ hook. a 1659 CLEVELAND 
Pet, Poem 22 My Doublet looks Like him that wears It, 
quite off o’ the Hooks. 1684 H. More Amswer 240 But the 
application is, nrethinks, much off the Hooks. 

b- 1612 North's Plutarch 1214 Agrippina began .. 
to flye off the hookes: and coming to Nero himself, 
threatned to take his Empire from him. 16z1 Motte 


Camerar. Liv. Libr. wi. vi. 167 In time of prosperitie 


1676 D'Urrey Mad. Fickle \. 


udly flie off the hookes. e | 
ee little off the Hooks; but.. tis 


1. (21677) 7 My Brothers a 
only the over-flow of Wit. F h 

¢. 1662 Pepys Diary 28 Apr., One thing that hat pe 
Sir William so long off the hooks. 1665 Ibid. 26 May, . he 
Duke of Albemarle .. mightily off the hooks, that the ships 
are not gone out ofthe River. 1779 Sylph U1. 98 The Baronet 
is cursedly off the hooks, from the idea of its transpiring. 


HOOK. 


1824 Scott S/, Ronan’s xxx, Everybody .. is a little off the 
hooks. .in plain words, a little crazy, or so. 

- 1860 Trottope Castle Richmond (Tauchn. 11. 350 
(Hoppe) Baronets with twelve thousand a year cannot be 
married off the hooks. 

€. 1842 Barnam a Lee. Blk. Mousguet 1, Our 
friend. has popp’d off the hooks! 1862 Trottope Orley F. 
(Tauchn.) 11. 192 (Hoppe) If he fatigares himself so much as 
that often, he'll soon be off the hooks. 1886 Mrs, Lyxs Linton 
Paston Carew iii, He,.was not far from eighty when he 
slipped off the hooks without an ache or pain. 1894 Brack- 
MORE /’crlyc ross 293 Is it true that old Fox is dropping off 
the hooks? 

16. On one’s own hook: in dependence on one- 
self or one’s own efforts; on onc’s own account ; 


at one’s own risk. co//og. 


1845 V. ¥. Jlevald Oct. (Bartlett), The time is fast 
approaching when we shall have our American Pope ,. and 
American Catholic every thing, on our own hook. 1849 


‘Tnackeray Pendennis |xix, Do we come out as Liberal 
Conservative, or as Government men, or on our own hook? 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Yom's C. xiv, ‘I'ma thinkin, that 
every man‘ll have to hang on his own hook, in them ar 
quarters.’ 1861 Hucurs /om frown at Oxf. ii, | thought 
to-day I would go on my own hook, and sce if I couldn't 
make a better hand of it. 

III. Attributive uscs and combinations, 

17. a. attrib. (or adj.) Shaped like or resembling 
a hook, hook-like, hooked, as Aook-hea:d/, -shoulder, 
-tool; WIOoK-BILL, -NOSE; furnished with a hook, 
as hook block, bolt, ladder, rope, tackle; parasyn- 
thetic, hook-hacked, -beaked, -handed, t -nebbed, 
-shouldered adjs.; also HooK-NOsED. 

1847-78 Hai.ciweEtt, *Hook-backed, hump-hacked, crooked. 
1875 Kyicut Dict. Mech., */fook-block, a pulley-block 
strapped with a hook, in contradistinction to one with an 
eye or a tail. @1637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Epigr. to 
Counsellor, *Wook-handed harpies. 1756 Rott Dret. { rade, 
Sfook-pins, in architecture, are taper iron pins, only with a 
*hook-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floor together. 
1519 Churchw. Acc. St. Giles, Reading 5 For sises pynnes 
and ‘hoke naylles. ?a1g00 Aforte Arth. 1082 *Huke- 
nebhyde as a hawke. 1495-7 Naval Ace. (len. Vi1 (1896 
271 “Hoke ropes for fyssyng of ankers. 1801 Netson 15 
Aug. in Nicolas Dis. (1845) 1V. 460 I'o be furnished with 
stout hook-ropes, to be the more ready to take them in tow. 
@1678 Marvect Poems, On kill at Billborow, Ye mountains 
Which do with your *hook-shouldered height The earth 
deform, and heaven fright. 

b. objective and obj. gen. as hook-bearer, 
-bender; ¢. similative, ctc.,as hook-crooked,-shaped 
adjs. ; hook-drke adj. ; d. instrumental and locative, 
as hook-armed ad)j., hook-swinging. 

1627 May Lucan 1. 456 The Belgix *hooke-arm’d Chariots 
expert-guiders, 1883 /rsheries # xhib, Catal. 363 Various 
Tools for manufacturing Fishing Tackle and Gear, such as 
*Hook-benders fetc.). c1611 Svivester Du Bartas i, iv. 
iv. Decay 883 With “hook-crookt hands upon the smoothest 
crawling. 1616-61 HlotvDay Persius 323 A *hook-like 
bearded dart. 1874 BouTeLt Arms & Arms. vi. g1 Project- 
ing hook-like barbs, 1834 Mrowin Angler in Wales ¥. 317 
*Hook-shaped prickles, 1891 Pal? Mall G. 18 Nov. 22 
The horrible ceremony of * *hook-swinging *,.. the swinging 
aloft at the end ofa long pole, for over an hour, of a man by 
means of two iron hooks embedded in the muscles of his 
back. 1894 Darly News 15 Nov. 5/3 The Government of 
Madras has passed orders giving Magistrates power to 
prevent..hook-swinging in the Southern Presidency. 

18. Special combs.: hook and butt, hook- 
butt, ‘a mode of scarfing timber so that the parts 
resist tensile strain to part them’ (Knight); 
hook-book, a book with flannel or parchment 
leaves in which anglers keep their hooks; hook- 
elimber, a plant that climbs by means of its own 
hooklets, as members of the gencra Ga/inm and 
Rubus; hook-heal, a name for Self-heal, Prz- 
nella vulgaris, + hook-land, land ploughed and 
sown every year; ¢ hookman, a manufacturer of 
fish-hooks ; hook-money, a currency formerly in 
vogue in Ceylon, consisting of pieces of silver 
twisted into the form of fish-hooks; hook-penny 
(Sc.), a penny received by reapers every week in 
addition to the ordinary wages; hook-pin, a 
taper iron pin with a hooked head to pin the frame 
of a roof or floor together; a draw-pin; hook- 
scarf, hook-searf-joint = hook-butt ; hook-seam 
‘see quot.); hook-squid, a decapodous cepha- 
lopod of the family Ovnychoteuthididx, having long 
tentacles armed with hooks, the bases of which 
are furnished with suckers; hook-sucker, a fish 
that takes a hook or bait with a sucking motion 
(Cent. Dict.) ; hook-swivel, the swivel of a gorge- 
hook ; hook-tip, a moth of the genus Pratypleryx, 
having the tips of the wings hook-shaped ; hook- 
ward, a ward of a lock having the shape of the 
letter L; + hook-ware, tools used in reaping; 
hook-weed, same as ook-heal; hookwise adv., 
after the fashion, or in the manner of a hook; 
hook-wrench, a spanner with a bent end adapted 
to grasp and tum a nut or coupling piece. 

1859 Sata Gas-light & D.x. 118 The parchment *hook- 
hooks of the gentlemen fishermen. 1897 Wittis Flower. 
Pl. I. 177 In the tropics many *hook-climhers grow to a 
great size and have stem- or leaf-structures modified into 
hooks, 1578 Lyte Dodocus t. xx. 133 The second kinde is 
also called..in English Prunell..* Hooke heale. 1727 Brap- 
LteY Fam. Dict. s.v. Cut, Take some Prunel or Hook-heal. 


374, 


1669 Worttoce Syst. Agric. (1681) 56 That Land which is 
so often tilled, which they call *Hook-land. 1706 Puituirs 
(ed. Kersey), /éook-land, or Ofe-land. 1658 KowLaxp 
Voufet's Theat, Ins. 946 We have some bold hragging 
*hookmen. .that ascribe it to their own invention. 1801 C. 
Keitu Har'st Rig cxxi. note, *Hook-fpenny, which each 
shearer is in use to ask and receive weekly over and above 
their pay. 1637-8 in Willis & Clark C ambridze (1886) 1 94 
Ashpoles for levers and *hookepinnes. 1703 Moxon .Vech. 
#.xerc, 123 The Hook-Pin is. .to pin the Frame of a Floor, 
or Frame of a Roof together, whilst it is framing. 1793 
SMraTton Edystone L. § 268 Jo be united to each other by 
*Hook-Scarf-Joints, so as to compose, in effect, one stone, 
1828 Craven Dial., *!look-seams, hooks or paniers to carry 
turf, lead, etc.; now nearly extinct, since the improvement 
of roads. 1819 G Samovette Entomol. Compenud. 254 
*Hooktip moths, 1869 E. Newman Brit. Aloths 205 Vhe 
boundary line between the two colours is siraight in the 
Hook-tips. /érad. 206 Vhe Scalloped Hook-tip. 1688 R. 
Howme Armoury ut. 301/2 *Hookward, any cross Ward 
that cometh out from it [the Key]. 1541 Aberdeen Keg. 
V.17 (Jam.) Tar, pik, hemp, im, & *hinik-wair. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flower. Pl, WV. 205 Carpenter's- Herb, Sickle. wort, 
and *Hookweed. 1597 A. ‘1. tr. Gusllemean's fr. Chirurg. 
16h/2 A Spatula, may be vsede in place of a privet .. 
and the same heing *hoockwise, is called Agrimeles. 


Hook (huk), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
1, ¢vans. To inake hook-like or hooked; to bend, 


crook, incurve. rare. 

ar2zg0 Owl & Night. 377 3if hundes urneb to him ward 
H1e..hokep pabes swipe narewe. 1483 Cath. Ang. 191/2 To 
Huke, Aamare. 1570 Levins Manip. 159 32 Fo Huohke, 
incuruare. 1598 Frorio, Micrnare, to hooke, to crooke. 


2. intr. To bend or curve sharply; to have a 
hooked shape. 


¢€1420 Pallad. on Hush. tv. 202 It is so ferd of oiles, that 
therfro Hit hoketh, yf me sette it nygh thervnder. 1601 
Hotvanp Jimny xix. v, Melons cannot abide oile let ole 
stand the like distance from them, shrink they wil from u, 
and hook upward. 1665 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. (1677) 383 
Her hill hooks and bends downwards. 1704, 1774 [sce 
Hookine ppé. a. 2), 

3. tiv. To move with a sudden turn or twist. 
Now slang or dial. To make off. Also hook it. 

€1400 Vestry. Troy 4621 All the company enclinet, cairyn 
to ship.. Hokit out of hauyn, all the hepe somyn. 1824 W. 
Irvine 7. 7 raz. 11, 243 He..was always hooking about on 
mysterious voyages. 185: Mayuew Lond. Labour (1861 
HL. 137 (Farmer! Ile slipped from her and hooked it. 1862 
H. Kincstey Aavenshoe 11. xi. 184 When the eaperienced 
hunter sees hiin doing that, he, soto speak, ‘hooks it’. 1886 
Barwwc-Goutp Crt, Royal 1. iii. 37 Hook up the steps, if 
1886 — Golit. Feath. viii. 20 Anything does to 


you please. 
out of 


hurn.. human creatures as well, if they don’t hou 
the windows. 

4. trans. To lay hold of or grasp with a hook ; 
to make fast, attach, or secure with a hook or 
hooks, or tn the manner of a hook; to connect 
or fasten togcther with hooks, or hooks and eyes. 

1611 Cotcr., Haver,. to hooke, or grapple with a hocke. 
€1626 Dick z Devon ww. iin Bullen O. P/ 11. 63 Now 
the word is ‘Come, hooke me’..the needle lance knights.. 
put so many hookes and eyes to every hose and dubblet. 
1634 Hevwoop Maydenh. Well Lest 1. Wks. 1874 IV. 112 
At last we came to hovke our ladders, and Ity them to 
skale. 1682 N.O. Botleau's Lutrin w, 222 A third.. Had 
not due time to hook his dropping Breeches! 1710 J. 
Crarke Rohanuli's Nat. Phil. (1729) 1. xxii. 135 heir 
Particles are so hooked together, that they may be bent any 
way. 1820 Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. U1. 287 When the 
harpoon. .slipped out. it luckily hooked the lines belonging 
to another boat. 1895 Jhe Season Mar. &4 Stuff put 
plain or pleated over lining hooked down the middle in 
front. Jéid. 95 Cape hooked over at the side. 

b. Zo hook on, in, up, to attach by means of a 


hook, e.g. a horse to a vehicle, etc. 

1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 428 There are many 
other ways by which the hooking up of the yarns may be 
effected. 1835 Marrvat Jac. Farthf. xxxvii, Maintop, 
there, hook on your stays. 1844 Mrs. Houston Yacht Voy. 
Texas 1.5 After being hooked on to a steamer, we were 
tugged rapidly down the river. 1875 W.S. Haywarp Love 
agst, World 16 They saw a borse hooked up to the post of 
the inn, 1883 Chicago Advance 23 Aug., The livery man 
hooked up for us as fine ateam. 1897 Cavalry 7a: tics xvi. 
112 The breast-hamess horses in the cavalry ranks should 
be hooked in. 

5. intr, for ref.) Toattach onescif or be attached 
with or as with a hook; to be coupled. Hook on 
\fig.): to join on ; to be consequent or continuous. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V, 11.3. 175 Go with her, with her : 
hooke-on, hooke-on, 1774 C. J- Puirprs Voy. V. Pole 181 
Two sinall steel rods .. hock into the ends of this hoard. 
1777 Suerwwan Trip Scard. t. ii, If it had heen tigbter, 
"twould neitber have hooked nor buttoned, 1847 THACKERAY 
Brighton in 1847 i, He hooked on to my arm as if he had 
heen the Old Man of tbe Sea. 1885 T. A. GuTHrte Sinted 
Venus viii. 93 Haven't you missed out a lot, sir? .. because 
it don’t seem to me to hook on quite. 


6. trans. To snatch with a hook; to seize by 


stealth ; to steal, pilfer. Cf. Hooker! 1. 

1615 Tous Albumazar ut. iil. in Hazl. Dodstey X1. 359 
Picking of locks, or hooking clothes at windows. 1627-77 
Fe.ttuam Resolves 1. x. 14 Like Thieves, that hooking for 
clothes in the dark, they draw the Owner which takes .. 
them. 163: Weever Anc. Fun. Alon. 47 To hooke or draw 
any thing from thence, is a sinne, 1785 Burxs Jolly 
Beggars Recitat. iv, Monie a pursie she had hooked. 1857 
N.Y. Tribune (Bartlett), A maid hooked one of her mistress’s 
dresses the other day. 1884 Mark Twain Huckled. Finn 
xxx. 312 (Farmer) To hook the money and hide it. 

7. To catch (a fish) witha hook: applied both to 
the external use of a large hook, and to that of 


the baited hook which is swallowed. 


HOOK AND EYE. 


tsgee Watts in Collect. (O. H. S ) 1. 326 This bait .. is to 
hook-in somewhat else.] 1771 Mrs. Grieeity tr. Vtaud's 
Shipwreck 178 A few small founders, which are hooked up 
out of the water, with a sort of harpoon. 1772-84 Cook 
Vay. (1790) V. 1831 ‘This day we hooked plenty of fine cod. 
1885 W. C. SmitH Av/drostan 1. i. 227 It is not every fish 
you hook that comes to the creel, 
b. fig. To catch, secure, ¢.g. as a husband, ete. 
a1800 1. Bettamy Beggar Boy (1801) Il. 97 He was 
anticipating .. the young spendthrifts whom he hoped to 
hook at the gaming-table. 1848 Tiackeray Van, Farr iv, 
The first woman who fishes for him, hooks him. 1893 F. J. 
Fournivatt Chrid- Marriages Pref. 49 A man trying to hook 
a well-off widow. 

8. transf.and fig. a. To catch hold of and draw as 
with ahook; todrag. b. Toattach as with a hook. 

1577 Staxyuurst Descr. /rel.i. (R.), Neighhourhood hred 
acquaintance, acquaintance walled in the Irish tuong, the 
Irish hooked with it attire. 1611 Suaxs. Vint, 1. 11. iii. 
The harlot-King Is quite beyond mine Arme.. hut shee, { 
can hooke tome, a@ 1661 Futter MWorthies (1840) 1. 560 A 
Dictionary, or Vocabulary, hooking all words .. within the 
compass thereof. a 1677 Barrow Pope's. Suprem,\R.), There 
is nothing which each of these powers will not hook within 
the verge of its cognizance and jurisdiction. 1764 Wesiry 
thks. (1872) I11. 199 He hooked me, unawares, into a little 
dispute. 1842 Tennyson Day-dream, Mora/ ii, If I Should 
hook it to some useful end. 

ec. In Golf, To drive (the ball) widely to the left 
hand. In Cricket, Vo play (the ball) round from 
the ‘off’ to the ‘on’ side without hitting it at the 
pitch, =DRaw 7, 14 

1857 Chambers’ Inform, 11. 695 (Golf) When standing too 
far, the ball is apt to be drawn’ or ’ hooked ’—that 1s to 
say, struck with the point or ‘toe’ of the cluh, in which 
case the ball flies in to the left. 1897 A. Lane in Lougman's 
Mag. Oct. 503, | remember Mr. Fry returning a simple hall 
asa yet aE catch to bowler in his first over, all because 
he tried to hock it. 1898 C. GB. Fry in Wardsor Mag. June 
26/1 Ilis cutting and hocking are second only to Ranji's. 

9. /fook in: to draw in with or as with a hook ; 

ig, to get hold of as best one may; to securc by 
hook or by crook ; to bring or drag (a person in 
unwillingly or against hts judgement. 

1551 Rosinson tr. More's Utop 1. (Arh.) 56 An other .. 
aduiseth to hooke in the kynge of Castell. 1617 Morysox 
(tin. 1. 62 Mils.. having an iron wheele, which doeth not 
onely drive the saw, hut hooketh in, and turveth the boords 
tothe saw. 1658 Gurnab Oty. in Arm, verse 14. ut. xiii. 
(1669) 107/2 Servants standing at the dour to hook in 
customers, 1683 Kennett tr. Avast. on Folly 114 Hook- 
ing in a larger revenue to tbeir own Exchequer. 1772 

sURKE Corr. (1844) 1. 396 If they can hook in any job «r 
patronage they will, 1836 J. Harvey in Arnot Life (1842) 
77, 1 have been hooked in for an essay. 

10. To link by a hook or bent part. 

1823 J. Bapcock Dom, Amusem. 116 Hlding the other 
extremity in your hand, or hooked over the arm. 1847 
Texsyvson Princ. w 249 At last I hook’d my ankle in a 
vine. 1861 HuGurs Jon Lrown at O.c/. xv, He hooked 
his arm into Tom’s and led the way into the town. 

11. To catch on the hors, attack with the horns, 


asacow. Also absol. CS. 

1837-40 Hauisurton Clock, (1862) 225 As a hookin’ cow 
does [carry] a board over her eyes to keep her from makin’ 
right at you. 1865 Writer Snowbound 86 The oxen 
lashed their tails and hooked. 

12. Yo furnish with a hook | see Hook sd. 10 a). 

1867 Ptrman Wan, Phonogr. (ed. 12) 30 Vhe downward + 
and s do not require to he hooked for rv, sr. 

{| Hookah (huka). Also hooker, houka, hooka, 
huk(k)ah, hooqga. [a. Arab. (Pers., Urdii) ,2> 
huggah casket, vase, cup, ‘the bottle through 
which the fumes pass in smoking tobacco’, cx- 
tended in Urdi to the whole apparatus.] A pipe 
for smoking, of Eastern origin, having a long 
flexible tube, the smoke being drawn through water 
contained in a vase, to which the tube and the 


bowl are attached; the narghile of India, 

1763 SCRAFTON /mcfostan iii. (1770) 86 A fellow entered .. 
and carried off the gold top of the hookah he was smoaking. 
1803 Ann. Kev. 1. 209/2 It ts a ceremony of friendship for 
the master of the house to offer the visitor his hookab. 1804 
W. Texnant Jad, Recreat. :ed. 2) 1. 67 Smoking their 
hookers. 1820 T. S. Hucues 7 raz. Sictly 1. vi. 185 (Stanf.) 
He was seated. smoking his houka. 1893 Eart Dunmore 
Pamirs 1. 338 The hukkah is hrought in. 

b. attrib. and Comb. 

1763 ScRaFton (ndostan (1770) 31 His Hookah, or pipe- 
bearer. 1872 E. Brappon Life [ndiai. 4 (Stanf.) A luxurious 
idler, whose life is spent_in hookah-smoking. 

Hook and eye, hook-and-eye, s+. [Hook 
sb. 3.) A metallic fastening, esp. for a dress, con- 
sisting of a hook, usually of flattened wire, and an 
eye or wire loop on which the hook catches, one 
of the two being fixed to each of the parts to be 


held together. 

¢ 1626 [see Hook 7, 4}. a 1697 Avsrey Lives (1898) I. 205 
Then their hreeches were fastened to the doubletts with 
points—then came in hookes and eies, 1812-16 J. SsitH 
Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 330 The ends are united by a small 
steel hook and eye., 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xvii, Now 
and then tying a string, or fastening a hook-and-eye. 1862 
Reape Hard Cash 9 My ladies did not .. care a hook and 
eye about it. . 

fig. 1809-10 CoLentGE Friend (1837 1. 20 All the hooks- 
and-eyes of the memory. 1 Emerson Cond. Life, 
Worship Wks. (Bohn) II. 394 The whole creation is made 
of hooks and eyes. ae 

attrib. 1850 Beck's Florist Apr. 95 The lid attached by 


hook-and-eye hinges. 


HOOK-BILL. 


Hence Hook-and-eye wv. ¢rans., to fasten with 
or as with a hook and eye; fg. to connect, link. 

1827 Soutney Leff. 1856) 1V.82 that any combination of 
chances should book-and-eye me with any near connection 
of absolute wisdom! a 1843 — Comom.-p/. Bk. Ser. 11. (1849) 
230 A multitude of stories hooked and eyed together 
clumsily. 1855 J. Leecn Pict. Life & Char. 11 (Heading) 
Hooking and Eyeing. 

Hook-bill. [See Bint 54.1 and 2.] 

1. A bill with a hook ; a billhook. 

1613 T. Campion Entertainm. Ld, Knowles Wks. (Bullen) 
178 One of them in his hand bearing a hook-bill. 4 

2. ‘The curved beak of a bird’ (Ogilvie). Cf. 
HOOK-NOSE. 

3. ‘A spent male salmon whose jaws have become 
hooked’ (Cent. Dict.). 

So Hoo‘k-billed a., having a curved bill. 

1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3080/4 Hookbil’d Ducks. 

Hooke, obs. form of Oak. 

Hooked (hukt, hukéd), 2. [f. Hook 54, or v.] 

1. Bent like a hook; hook-shaped ; hamate. 

¢1ooo in Kemble Cod. Dipl. U1. 434 O03 Sat hit cymp 
to dan hokedan garan, a1z50 Owl & .Vight. 1675 For 
peo pe haveb bile ihoked, And clivres scharpe and wel 
t-croked. 1413 Piler. Sowle (Caxton) mu. xlv. (1859) 51 
Somme hadden longe hoked clawes. 1552 Hutoet, Hooked 
nose. 1665 Sir T. Herpert Trav. (1677) 149 He holds a 
Sword not so hooked as the Damasco. 1766 PENNANT Zool. 
(1812) I. 218 The bill is strong, short, and very much hooked. 
1834 Meowin dugler in Wales 1. 291 note, The nose being 
larger and more hooked. 

2. Having or furnished with a hook or hooks. 

4362 Lancr. P. P/. A. Prol. 50 Eremytes on an hep wip 
hokide staues. 1430-40 Lync. Bochas 1. xiv. (1554 284, 
One sleeth the dere with an hoked arowe. c 1586 C’trss 
Pemsroke Fs. Lxvitt. vi, Twice ten thousand .. Of hooked 
chariotts, clad in warrs array. 1687 A. Lovetctr. Thevenot's 
Trav. u. 65 One of them with a hooked stick, took hold of 
my Horses bridle and stopt him. 1867 Pitman Jan. 
Phonogr. (ed, 12) 30 A series of curved hooked letters. 

3. [f. Hook v.J Sec the verb. 

1611 Cotcr., decroché, hooked; clasped, grapled. a 1700 
B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, H/ookt, over-reached. 1821 Byron 
Vis. FJudgm. xv, To bring to land a late-hook’d fish, 

Hence Hoo‘kedness (hu'kednés), 

1530 PAtsGr. 231/2 Hokednesse, crochuseté. 
ERAM, Aduncitie, hookednesse. 

Hooker! (hu'kaz). [f. looky. +-ER1.] Onc 
who or that which hooks. 

1. A thicf who snatched away articles with a 
hook; a pilferer, thief; (wzod. sang) a watch-stealer. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 35 These hokers, or Angglers, 
be peryllous and most wicked knanes. 1692 Greene Art 
Conny-catch. 1t. 24 The Courber, which the common people 
call the Hooker ..with a Curb..or hook, doth pul out of 
a window any loose linnen cloth, apparell, or els any other 
houshold stuffe. 1672 WortHINGTON in Mede’s IWks. Life 
42 The Hooker..once began to draw away his Bed-cloaths 
whiles he lay awake. 1834 FI. AinswortH Rookwood ut. v, 
No strange Abram, Ruffler crack—Hooker of another pack. 
1888 Tit Bits 17 Nov. 82/2 (Farmer) The hooker, having.. 
got a hold of the desired prize, detaches it from the chain by 
breaking the ring and passes it to number two, 

2. One who fastens his clothes with hooks: sec 

uot. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. 1X. 700 The Amish Mennonites 
».are sometimes called Hookers, because they substitute 
hooks for buttons on their clothes. 

3. LHooker-on (Coal-mining): A ‘hanger on’ or 
hitcher. 

1883 7tmesg Nov., These men found the fire-beater acting 
as hooker-on for the uninjured men, who were brought up 
with great rapidity. 

Hooker? (huka1). Also howker, hawker. 
[App. orig. a. Du. hocker, in Hexham ‘ hoecher- 
schip a dogger-boat’, in Kiltan hoechk-boot ‘a ftsh- 
ing-boat, so called from hoeck hook ’.] 


1. A two-masted Dutch coasting or fishing vessel. 

1641 S. Smitn Royal Fishings 4 A Hooker or Wellboat. 
1781 West, Mag. IX. 555 There were also two large 

ookers, which I could not conveniently bring away. 1794 
Rigging § Seamanship 1. 237 Howker, a vessel of burthen 
with two masts (main and mizenj used by the Dutch and 
Northern nations. 1858 Simmonps Dict. 7 rade, Howker, 
atwo-masted Dutcb vessel. 

2. A one-masted fishing smack on the Irish coast 
and south-west of England, similar to a hoy in 
build. Also atérzd. 

1801 Naval Chron, V1. 432 He was in a Cork hawker, 
which shipped a sea. 1807 Sik R. Hoare Your /rel. 84 
‘The whole morning was spent on board Mr. Newenham’s 
hooker. 1813 Q. Acz. July 289 The cost of one of these 
hookers is from £130 to £1503, .the mode of fishing is by 
the hook and line. 1884 Mest. Morn. News 28 July 1/4 
Hookers belonging to the Port of Plymouth. 1894 Daily 


1623 Cock- 


| 


News 15 June 5/6 The number of hooker boats in Achill is | 


very limited. 

3. Applicd depreciatively or fondly to a ship. 

1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneer xxiii, Where away did ’ee ever 
fall in with such a hooker? 1825 Blackw. Mag. XVIII. 
50/2 You've the easiest birth in the hooker. 1865 Daily 
Tel. 6 Dec. 4/4 The voyage—fair or foul—has been made; 
--people shake hands with one another, giving the ‘old 
hooker’ a hearty cheer before they leave her. 1867 SMytH 
Satlor’s Word-bk., Hooker, or Howker... Also, Jack’s name 
for his vessel, the favourite ‘old hooker’. 1883 Century 
Mag, Oct. 945/1 The old hooker actually made two and a 
half knots, and answered her helm tolerably well. 

encc Hoo’kerman. 

1894 Daily News 15 June 5/6 Tne hookerman should 

have lowered her sail before jibing. 


375 
+ Hooker’. Obs. (See quots.) 


1594 Plat Fewell-ho. 11. 30 Great stone pottes.. such as 
the Golde finers call their Hookers. 1602 — Delightes for 
Ladies Receipt iii, An earthen potte hauing a narrow 
mouth, and being well leaded within (the Refiners of gold 
and siluer, call these pottes Aookers). 

Hooker, var. 0! Huokan. 

Hoo‘king, vé/. sd. [f. Hook v.+-1ncl.] The 
action of the vb. Hook; catching, fastening, or 
attachment by means of a hook or hooks. 

c1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode ww. viii. (1869) 179 Sathan .. 
dooth al his entente to haue alle pilke pat ben in pe see by 
his fysshinge and bihis hookinge. 1658 R. Wuitetr. Digby's 
Powd. Symp. (1660) 72 The continuity of bodies results 
from some small hookings or claspings. c1850 Rucdim. 
WVavig. (Weale) 124 Hooking, the act of working the edge 
of one plank, &c. into that of another, in such a manner 
that they cannot be drawn asunder endways. 

Hoo'king, f//.a. [f. as prec. +-InG2.] That 
hooks. 

1, That snatches, catches, or grasps as with a hook. 

1598 Syivester Du Bartas un. i. mu. Furies 708 Avarise, 
all-armed in hooking Tenters And clad in Bird-lime. 1621 
Motte Camerar, Liv, Libr. 1. tii. 229 ‘To saue it from the 
hooking hands of the Spaniards. 1837-40 [see Hook vz. 11], 

2. That bends or curves into a hook; hooked. 

1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4011/4 His Nose somewhat hooking. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 109 Beak straight in the 
beginning, but hooking at he point. 

Hookish (hu‘kif\, a. [f. Hoox sd. + -1sx.] 
Somewhat hook-like or hooked. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gutllemean's Fr. Chirurg. 13b/2 He is 
also hoockishe and recurvated. 1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 5053/3 
Fuil Eyes, hookish Nose. 

Hookless (hu klés), a. 
Without a hook. 

1776 R. Graves Euphrosyne 1. 173 Thus round the hook- 
less bait the Pike will play. 1854 Fraser's Mag. L. 397 
Your line springs into the air, hookless, and of course fishless. 

Hooklet (hu-klét).  [f. as prec. + -Ler.J A 
small or minutc hook; esp. in Aa¢, //ist. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. II. 127/: Hard transparent 
horny hooklets around the oral proboscis. 1872 NicHOLSON 
Palront, 314 The spines, or hookleis, or denticles of Naked 
Molluscs and Annelides. 1897 AttBUTT Syst, Med. 11. 1007 
The suckers and hooklets serve to attach the parasite to 
the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal of the host. 

Hook-nose. A nose of a hooked shapc with 
a downward curve; an aquiline nose. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No.2307 4 <A tall black Man, with a Hook 
Nose. 1826 Scott Frné. 21 Oct., Figures, with black eyes 
and hook-noses. 

Hook-nosed,z. Having a hook-nose. 

1519 Horman lg. 31 They that be hookenosed .. theyr 
spectacles shall nat lightly fal fro them. 1597 Suaks. 
2 Hen, 1V, WW. iii. 45, 1 may iustly say with the hooke- 
nos'd fellow of Rome, I came, saw, and ouer-came. 1682 
Lond. Gaz, No. 1708/4 A..raw-bon'd Man..squint Eyed, 
heok Nos'd. [1870 Morris Farthly Par, II. tv. 34 Thin- 
cheeked, hooked-nos’d, e’en as might be An ancient erne.] 

Hookster, ols. form of HucKsTER. 

Hooky (hwki),¢. [f. Hook sé. +-y.] Having 


f, as prec. + -LESS. 
I 


‘a hook or hooks; hook-shaped; hooked. 


1552 Hutoet, Hooky, or full of hookes, Aasnosus. 1611 
Cotar., Racrocher, ..to make of a hookie forme. 1678 
Cupwortn /nfedl. Syst. 1. v. 687 Strato derided Deinocritus 
his Rough and Smooth, Crooked and Hooky Atoms, as 
meer Dreams and Dotages. 1855-9 SincLeton Viretl II. 
171 Holding a hooky bill below his bust. 

Hoorky-ceroo‘ky, a. and sb. [Cf Hook sé. 14.) 
a. adj, Not straightforward, perverse, dishonest. 
b. sb. An underhand act or practice. 

1830 Gait Lawrte T. v. iv. 205 He was coming round me 
with one of his hooky-crookies. 1833 Fraser's Afag. V111. 
201 [They] manage to keep themselves. . by hookey-crookey 
gambling ways, as brother Jonathan would say. 

Hool, -e, obs. forms of Hote, Hutt, WHOLE, 

Hoold, obs. form of Houp. 

|| Hoolee, holt hitlz, howl7). £. /nudies. Also 
7 houly, 7-9 hooly, 8-9 huli, 9 hooley, hohlee. 
[Hindi 40/7.] The great festival or carnival of the 
Hindoos, held at the approach of the vernal 
equinox, in honour of Krishna and the Gopis or 
milkmaids. 

1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav, ut. 67 That once in 
his life he might be present at the Feast of Houly. 1698 
Fryer Acc. #. India & 2. 180 In their Hooly, which is at 
their other Sced-time. 1789 Pearce in Asiat. Res. 11. 333 
During the //x/?, when mirth and festivity reign among 
Hindus ofeveryclass, /d¢¢. 334 The late Shujaul Daulah, . 
was very fond of making //#/?-fools. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Ree., 
Misc. Tr. 280/1 ‘Vhe hooly, or saturnalia of India, when 
liberty of speech and action towards superiors are allowed to 
as great an extent as among the ancient Romans. 1809 
T. D. Broucnton Left, (1813) 87 (Y.) We paid the Muha 
Raj the customary visit at the Hohlee. 1825 Heper Narr. 
Journ. (1828) II. 524 During all the time of Hoolee, drunken- 
ness is common among the Hindoos, 

Hooli, hoolly, obs. forms of WHOLLY. 

| Hoolock (h#lpk). Also hulluk, hooluck, 
-ack, huluq. fa. Aud/uk, the native name.}] The 
Black Gibbon, //ylobates Hoolock, native of Assam. 

¢1809 Bucnanan Rungpoor in £. Ind. Il. 563 (Y.) The 
Hulluks live in considerable herds. 1838 enny Cycd. X11. 
407/2 Three individuals of the species called the Hoolock. 
1868 in T. Lewin Fly on Wheel (1885) 374 (Y.) A hulug 
monkey, a an little beast. 


Hooly, huly (héli, Sc. hiili), adv. and a. Se. 
and orth, Also 4 holy, 6 hulie, hully, 7 hewly. 


HOOP. 


[ME. Ady, app. of Norse origin: cf. ON. héfligr 
moderate, éfiga with moderation, fitly, justly, f. 
héf measure, moderation, Hove sé,2; also, ON. 
hégligr adj.easy, gentle, hdgliga adv. gently, calmly, 
meekly, fitly, f. 2ég- in comb. casy, gentle, soft.] 

A. adv. Gently, softly, cautiously; tardily. Often 
in phr. hooly and fairly. 

a 1340 Hampote Psalter xxxix. 24 My god cum not holy 
[Vulg. ne tardaverts), /bid., God come ouer huly til oure 
bihofe. 1513 Douctas /Euers v1. v. 127 Huly and fair on 
to the cost I swam, 1598 Fercuson Scott. Prov. (1785) 13 
(Jam.) Hooly and fairly men ride farjournies. 1728 Ramsay 
Yo R. Varde 114 Yet love is kittle and unruly, And shou‘d 
move tentily and hooly. 1827 Scorr ¥rud. 10 June, Cash 
difficulties, etc. all provided for ..so that we go on hooly 
and fairly. 1830 GaLt Lawvte T. v1. i. (1849) 253 ‘ Hooly, 
hooly, Mr. Bradshaw ’, cried I. 

B. adj. Gentle, cautious; slow, tardy. 

1513 DouGtas nets 1x. xiii. 45 Turnus .. Steppys abak 
wyth huly pays full styll. 1597 Montcomerie Cherrie § 
Stae 1283 Fulis hast cums buly speid. a@ 1810 TANNAHILL 
Poet. Wks. (1846) 55 In judging, let us be right hooly. 

Hence Hoo'liness, hu‘liness, tardiness, delay. 

@ 1340 Hampore /’salter xxxix. 24 Pat hulynes pat he will 
not bifell. 1820 Adin. A/ag. May 422/2 The trauchl’t stag 
1’ the wan waves lap, But huliness or hune. 

Hooly, obs. f. WHotry. Hoom(e, obs. ff. 
Home. Hoom(mjock(e, obs. ff. Hummcck. 
Hoond(e, obs. ff. Hanp. Hoon(e, obs. ff. Hone. 
Hoong, obs. f. Aug, pa. t. of Hane v. 

Hoop hp), sé.t Forms: 2 hép, 2-5 hop, 4-6 
hope, 5 zorth. hupe, 5-7 hoope, 6- hoop, (6 
howp‘e, howpp, whop(e, whoope, 6-7 houpe). 
[Late OF. 46p - OF ris. 26f, MDu. hoop, houp, hoep, 
Du. hoep:—OTeut. type *hépo-2; but not known 
outside tht Low German-Frisian group.] 

1. Acircular band or ring of metal, wood, or other 
stiff material; esp. a circle of wood or flattened 
metal for binding togethcr the staves of casks, 
tubs, etc. 

a3175 fist. Holy Rood (E, E. T. S.) 22 Da het he wnr- 
cean #nne seolfrene hop of prittiza pundon..swa fela 
seolfrene hopa. 1398 I'reviss Barth, De P. R. xvi. 
clxxiv. (1495) 716 Bendes and knyttynges made to bynde 
vp vynes and hopes for tonnes. 1417 Dirham A/S, 
Almoner's Koll, Inj pari molarum cum hopys et rynd- 
spindellis. c1440 /’romp. Parz. 245 2 Hoope, vesselle 
byndynge (A. hope). 1485 Rifon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 
373, 1) hupes pro rota plaustri. 522 Churchw. Acc. St. 
Giles, Reading 17 Paid for a whope of lron to the shafts of 
the churche gate iijd. 1555 Even Decades 28 The hoopes 
of his barrels cracked and brake. 1592 Warner ddd, Eng. 
vin. xlii, (1612) 202 A Stoole halfe backed with a houpe. 
1617 Moryson /fiu, 1. 174 This cap..is hollow. .being 
borne up by little hoopes, and so cooles the head. 1750 
yous Rambler No. 51 ? 12 A vessel of gooseberry wine 

ad burst the hoops. 1851 /d/nstr. Catal, Gt. Exhib. 97 
Model ofa hoop for a mast, for the boom to work in, instead 
of a ‘goose-neck’. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts III. 244 The 
pieces of buhr-stones. are bound with iron hoops into large 
millstones. 1885 Act 48 & 49 Vict. c. 70 §9 Barrels made.. 
with such hoops as may be approved by the Fishery Board. 

Jig. 1Goz Suaks. //am. 1. ii. 63 The friends thou hast, 
and their adoption tride, Grapple them to thy Soule, with 
hoopes of Steele. 1606 — Ant. & Cé.u. ii. 117 What Hoope 
should hold vs staunch from edge to edge A th’ world. 

b. In tavern signs; sec CocK-A-HOOP, xo0/e. 

1403 Add. Charter 5313 Lr. Mus., [A messuage called] 
the belle on the hoop, 1463 Bury HVrlls (Camden) 31 The 
hert of the hop [sign of inn at Bury]. 1631 Deed (in 7. 
Coleman's Bk, Catal. 1889), Two Inns in Shoreditch, one 
called the Cock and Hoope, the other the Holy Lambe. 

2. Applied to rings, bands, or loops, having 
similar uses (see quots.); also to other contrivances 
for binding or confining, as ‘the enclosing case of 
a tun of stones’ in a mill (Knight Dict. A/ech.). 

1867 Smytu Satlor's Word-bk., Hoops, the strong iron 
bindings of the anchor-stock to the shank, though square, 
are called hoops. 1875 Knicut Dict. Afech., Hoofp,.. 
one of the rings to which the weather-leach of a fore-and-aft 
sail is bent, and by which it slides on the mast or stay 
as the sail is hoisted or lowered. 

3. A circle of wood or iron (orig. a barrel-hoop’, 


which is trundled along as a plaything by children. 

1792 Mary Wottstonecr. Rights HWom.iv. 150 When they 
ought to have been spinning a top, or twirling a hoop. 180 
Strutt Sports & Past. tv. iv. § 4 Trundling the hoop is a 
pastime of uncertain origin, but much in practice at present. 
1848 Dickens Dombey xviii, The rosy children .. run past 
with hoops, 

+4. One of the bands at equal intervals on a 
quart pot; hence, the quantity of liquor contained 
between two of these. Oés. 

1s9z NasHe P, Pentlesse (ed. 2) 23b, 1 beleeue hoopes in 
quart pots were inuented to that ende, that euery nian 
should take his hoope, and no more. 1593 Suaks. 2 ‘ev. 
V/, wv. ii, 72 The three hoop’d pot shall haue ten hoopes, 
and I wil make it Fellony to drink small Beere. 1609 
DEKKER Guil's Horne-bk. 28(N.) The Englishman’s healths, 
his boops, cans, half-cans [etc.). 


5. A measure of corn, etc. of varying capacity. Now 


local, : ; 

1520 Wuitinton Mug. (1527) 12 b, A mette or an hoope © 
oote mele. 1548 Lees Checrchio. Acc. (Camden) 35 A 
busshelle and a whop of lyme. 1606 HoLtanp Sweton. 
Annct. 4 Denosmodios, in round reckoning may goe fon pen 
peckes or hoopes with vs. 1654 Manch. Crt. recess 
(1887) IV. 129 The Jury Amerce John Maulton for ale : 
hoope and a Peck vnc¥ measure. aon Ray IN 1 & oes 
26 A Hoop, a Measure containing a eck or Quarter o! 


HOOP. 


a Stnke. Yorksh. 1810 W. Davies Agric, N. Wales xvii. 
§ 2. 466 In Montgomeryshire, a cylindrical vessel, contain- 
ing 20 quarts, is called a hoop; two of such hoops make a 
strike or measure. 1845 Petrie Aecl, Archit. rel. 222 
A hoop [i.e. a quarter of a peck) was sold for no less than 
five groates. 

b. A short metal cylinder used as a shape for 
a cake. 

1741 Compl, Fant, Piece 1. ti. 193 Butter your Hoop, and 
let it stand 3 Hours in a moderate Oven. 

6. A circle of flexible clastic material, as whale- 
bone or steel, uscd to expand the skirt of a woman's 
dress; hence, the structure consisting of such hoops 
connected by some material, worn under a petticoat 
or skirt ; a hoop-petticoat or -skirt. 

Such a structure has appeared, with modifications, in the 
farthingale of the 16th-17th c., the extravagant hoop:skirt 
of the 18th, and the crinoline of the 19th. 

1948 ITate Chron., Hen. V//1 67h, Fight ladies in 
llacke velvet bordred about with gold, with hoopes from 
the wast downeward, and sleves ruffed. 1550 Crowzry 
Epigr. 1318 Wyth whoopes at the skyrte. 1627 Morysox 
/tin. 11, 168 Women weure long fardingales..tike hoopes, 
which our Women ued of olde. 1719 Prior Alma 1. 277 
The swelling hoop sustains The rich brocade. 1738-9 Mrs. 
Decasy in Lie & Corr. (1861) I. 25 The fashionable hoops 
are made of the richest damask, trimmed with gold and 
sitver, fourteen guineas a hoop. 1754 Connoisseur No. 36 
3 The hoop. .. At present it 1s nearly of an oval form, and 
scarce measures froin end to end above twice the length 
ofthe wearer, 1800 Mar. Epcewortn Belinda (1832 I. v. 
98 Everybody wears hoops, but..’tis a melancholy considera- 
tion—how very fewcan manaze them. 1812 Byros /¥altz 
xiii, Hoops are no more, and petticoats not inuch. 1842 
Tensyson 7alking Oak xvi, In teacup-times of hood and 
hoop, Or while the patch was worn. 1878 Mrs. Oviritant 
Dyess iv. 54 The hoop proper was not so abrupt as the far- 
thingale, and the crinotine was greatly softened froin the 
hoop. 

7. A finger-ring. 

1507 Will of Oppy (Somerset Ho., My hoope of gold 
made like a crown of thorn. x1g§20 /est. Aéor. (Surtees) V. 


1317 My howpe of golde that I were on my finger. 1530 
Pausor. 233/1 Houpe a greate ryng, signet. 1596 Suaks. 
Merch. V. v. i. 147 A hoope of Gold, a paltry Ring. 1668 


Davenant Jan's the Master uu. i. Wks. 1874 V. 41, [know 
but one hoop in the world can bind us close together... 
A wedding-ring. 

8, Any hoop-like or circular structure, conforma- 
tion, or figure ; a circle, ring, are. 

1530 PALsGR. 233 1 Houpe of a beestes fute, core. 1570 
3, Gooce Pop. Ningd. 1. 25b, Scarce an ynche brode 
hoope of heare, about their pate appeares. 1684 ‘I. Burnet 
Th, Earth 1. 169 Saturn is remarkable for his hoop or 1ing, 
which seems tostand off from his body. 1719 D'Urrey /’id/s 
(1872) II}. 315 Itis Knights around his Tle in a Circle 
sate, d'ye see, And altogether made up one targe lloop of 
Chivalry. 1893 McCartny Aed Diamonds U1. 41 Specimens 
of almost every herb under the hoop of heaven. 

b. Bo!, Applicd to the overlapping edge of one 
of the valves of the frustule of the Dialomacew; 
called also the ‘ girdle’. 

1884 Challengcr Reports, Botany It. 3 These walls .. are 
formed by two distinct plates or valves, each possessing its 
own hoop.. This hoop, connecting zone or belt, may be 
single, double, or of complex structure. 

9. A hoop- or ring-nct, 

1882 Sfandard 26 Sept. 2/2 They [whelks) are also caught 
in nets called ‘hoops’ or ‘rings’. 

10. One of the iron arches used in croquet. 

1892 R. C. A. Prior Croguet 56 //oof is now an established 
term, but is a wrong name for the arches set up on a croquet 
lawn. 1874 J. D. Heatn Croguet Player 17 The setting or 
arrangement of the hoops. 

+11. The semicircular part of the spur which 
clasps the boot. Oés. 

1620 SHELTON Quix. 1746) III. xiv. 93 Jagging his Spurs 
into his Horse to the very Hoops. 

+12. p/. A canopy stretched upon hoops. Ods. 

3520 Alem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 206 Item pro howpps 
pro sacrament ad summum altare, 14d. 

13. attrib. and Comb, a. General, as hoof-benter, 
-dancer, -girdle, -maker,-mill,-roller, -siuff; hoop- 
crimping, -dressing, fellied, -horned, -ribbed, -riv- 
ing, -spined, -splaying, etc., adjs. Also Hoop-PETTI- 
COAT, -STICK. 

1858 GreeNER Gunnery og In the *hoop-and-stave wrought 
iron gun. 1812 E.raminer 7 Dec. 777/1 \W. Rumsey, .. 
*hoop bender. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mlech., * Hoop-crimping 
Machiue, one for giving the bend to hoop-stuff torender the 
hoops tractable in fitting to barrels and casks. 1800 Sporting 
Afag. XV. 28 His most Christian Majesty was attended by 
several devils, *hoop-dancers and banner-bearers. 1799 /6i:1. 
XIV. 28 *Hoop-fellied wheels. 1607 Dekker A'nt,'s Conjur. 
(1842) 74 A streame .. claspts it round about like a *hoope 
girdle of christall, 1626 Canterd. Marriage Licences(MS.\, 
Robert Claringbole of Barham, *hoopemaker, 1832 iu 
Cobbett Kur. Aides (1885) LI, 366 Beautiful cattle. .*hoop- 
ribbed, square hipped. 1825 J. Nichotsox Oferat. Mechanic 
339 The *hoop-roilers are represented in fig. 351; the bar- 
rollers in fig. 352. 1884 B'ham Daily Post 28 July 3/4 
Wanted, a thoroughly experienced... Hoop Roller. 1875 
Kuicnt Dict. Mech.," Hoop Splaying and Bending Machine, 
a machine for spreading hoop-iron on one side so as to 
enable it to set snugly on the bilge. 


b. Special combs.. hoop-ash, (a) a species of 
ash, Fraxinus sambuctfolia, the flexible stems of 
which are used for making hoops; (4) the American 
Hackberry, Ce/ti’s occidentalis (Craig 1847) ; hoop- 
bee, a burrowing bee of the genus Zucera ; + hoop- 
caul, the chorion or outermost membrane envelop- 
ing the foetus before birth; + hoop-coat, = Hoop- 
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PETTICOAT ; hoop-cramp, ‘a ring-clutch for hold- 
ing the ends of a hoop which are lapped over each 
other’ (Knight Dict. A/ech.) ; hoop-driver, a tool 
or machine by which the hoops of a cask are 
driven on; hoop-iron, (a) flat thin bar-iron of 
which hoops are made ; (4) the iron rod with which 
a child’s hoop is trundled ; hoop-lock, a mode of 
connecting the ends of a wooden hoop by inter- 
locking notches; also one of the notches them- 
selves; + hoop-man, an acrobat who performs 
with hoops; hoop-net, a fishing-net, butterfly-net, 
etc. held open by a hoop or ring at its mouth; 
hoop-pine, the Moreton Bay Pine (Araucaria 
Cunninghamit) of eastem Australia (Morris); 
hoop-pole, a smooth straight sapling of green 
wood for making hoops; hoop-ring, a ring con- 
sisting of a plain band; also, a finger-ring encircled 
with stones in a cut-down setting; hoop-shave, 
a kind of spoke-shave for dressing hoop-stuff ; 
hoop-shaver, (@ one who dresses wood for hoops; 
(6) a name given to a species of wood-boring bees; 
hoop-shell, a shell of the genus 7vochus, a top- 
shell; hoop-skirt = Hoor-reTTicoaT; + hoop- 
sleeve, a wide {rll slcevc, as though expanded by 
hoops; hoop-snake, a snake fabled to take its 
tail in its mouth and roll along like a hoop, sec. 
the harmless Adastor erythrogrammus of U.S.; 
hoop-tre6, a scmi-tropical low tree, A/elia semper- 
wtrens (Miller 1884,; + hoop-wheel, the detent- 
wheel of a clock, hoop-withe, -withy, a plant 
of the genus Azvina (Craig 1847); also Colubrina 
astatica ‘Miller 1884) ; hoop-wood, a tree yielding 
wood suitable for making hoops; in Jamaica 
Cahiandra latifolia; in U.S. the Hoop-ash. 

1864 Chambers’ Fncy.l. Vt. 927 Another American species, 
Celtis crassifolia, often called Hackberry or Ilagterry, and 
“Hoop Ash. 1545 Ravsotp Byrth Mankynde (1564) 34 b, 
Chorion or the *hoope cal. 1820 Scormssy Ace. Aritic 
Reg. Il. 511 A quantity of *hoop-iron and rivets 1858 
Siumonos Dict. rade, [loop-:ron,..a child's toy for 
trundling a hoop. a 1668 Davenant Play-//ouse 1. Dram. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 24 Rich jugglers..*hoop-men, And so many 
tom-tumblers. 1481-90 //oward [louseh, Bhs. (Roxd.) 192 
[The] netter. .had sent home .. ij. “hopenettes, prise viij. 7. 
1880 Huxiev Crapfish i. 11 Hoop-nets baited with frogs are 
tet down into the water. 1807 Vaxcovcver Agric. Devon 
(1813) 247 Used for hop-poles, *hoop-poles, hurdles, faggots, 
and charcoal. 1545 Raynotp Syrth AMankynde 39 It 
is Compassed with this wrapper, as with a broode *hoope- 
ryng. 1629 Massincer Picture u. ti, Good madam, what 
shall he do with a hoopring, And a spark of diamond 
in it? 1798 Jane Austen Northang. Abd. (1833) 1. xv. 99 
She saw herself with..a brilliant exhibition of hoop rings on 
her finger. 1885 S¢. Famres’s Gaz. 2 Jan. 6/2 The long- 
bladed *hoop-shave, with the double handle. 1688 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 2318/4 A Man of about 30 years old .. by Trade a 
“Hoopshaver, or Lathrender. 1771 G. Waite Obs. /usects 
in Selborne (1875) 348 It strips off the pubes, shaving it bare 
with the dexterity of a hoop-shaver. 1864-5 \Woop //omes 
without 11, viii. (1868) 180 One of the wood-boring bees.. 
We will call it the Hoop-shaver. 1875 Knicnt Dict. Mech. 
1118/2 The modern *hoop-skirt is formed of braid-covered 
flat steel-wire hoops, united hy tapes and shaped upon 
a former. 1892 A. E. Lee //ist. Columbus (Ohio) 1. 735 
The hoop-skirt gradually waned until the opposite extreme 
was reached. @ 1613 Oversury Char., Lawyer Wks. (1856 
85 Next tearme he walkes his *boopsteeve gowne to the 
hall. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Technu., Detent-Wheel, or * Hoop- 
Wheel in a Clock, is that which has a Hoop almost 
round it, wherein there is a Vacancy at which the Clock 
locks. 1756 P. Browse Yamaica 279 Worse-wood, or 
*Hoop-wood, the wood is pretty tough, and sometimes cut 
for hoops. 1970 G. Wasnincton H vit. (1889) II. 302, 
I marked two maples, an elm, and hoop-wood tree.. 1 also 
marked. .an ash and hoop-wood. 

Hoop, s.- Also 4 houp, 6 howp. [f. Iloorzv.2 
Cf. Hoop zt., WHoop sb. and 777., F. Aowp int.] 

L. A cry or call of ‘hoop’; a whoop. 

3340-70 ilex. & Dind. 167 \Whan pei hurden [hlis houp, 
hastuliche aftur A Iud to a litil boot lepus in haste. 1673 S. 
Parker Refproof Rehkears. Transp. 26 (R.) You have run 
them all down with hoops and hola's. 1791 ‘G. Gamsapo* 
Anu. Horsem. xvii. (1809) 135 His shouts.. much resembled 
tbe war-hoops of the Indians. 1879 R. H. Extior Writ. 
on Forcheads 11. 6 Tbe hoop-hoop-hoop of the large hlack- 
bodied, grey-hearded monkey. ae 

2. The sonorous inspiration characteristic of 
hooping-cough. (Qnot. 1538 is uncertain.) 

[1538 Bate 7hre Lawes 195 For noyaunce of the howp, 
For easement of your toth.] 181: Hooper Afed. Dict. s. v. 
Pertussis, The cough .. is attended with a peculiar sound, 
which has been called a hoop. 1871 Narneys Prev. § Cure 
Dis. 1. i. 370 The long, jerking cough, interspersed with a 
loud, sucking, drawing in of the air, known as the ‘hoop’, 
is known to every mother. 

Hoop, sé.3 Forms: 5 huppe,6 hupe, houupe, 
6-7 houpe, hoope, 7 oope, whoope, 7-Shoup, 7- 
hoop. fa. F. Azpfe (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), in 
Cotgr. hupe, wpe ‘a little woollen thread, or tuft 
in the top of a cap; also, the crest, or cop on the 
head of a bird; also, the Whoope or dunghill 
Cocke’ :—pop. L. #pupa, for «pupa Hooroer.} 

+1. The Hoopor. (Formerly identified or con- 
fused with the lapwing on account of its crest.) Ods. 

148: Caxton Afyrr. 11, xvi. 102 Tbe huppe or lapwynche 
is a byrd crested, whicbe is mocbe in mareys & fylthes, 
1580 Hotiypano Treas. Fr. Tong, Hufe, a bird called 


HOOPED. 


a Tloupe. 1399 Minsueu Sf. Dict., Adudbilla, a bird called 
a Hoope. Some thinke it to be the Lapwing. 160: Hottanxo 
Pliny 1,287 The Houpe or Vpupa..is a nasty and filthy hird 
.. but a goodly faire crest or comls it hath, 1607 Harley- 
Breake Wee 32 Rookes, Pies, and Oopes. 1666 J. Davirs 
flist. Caribby Isls 92 That Lird which the Latines call 
Upupa, the Engtish a Mhoofe. a1682 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts (1684) 106 When ‘ereus was turned into an l pupa, 
or Hloopebird. 1708 Ocktrey Saracens (1848) 495 Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba .. had a bird called Hudhud (that 
is, the ‘houp") who was the messenger of their amours. 

2. A local name for the Bullfinch. 

[It is not certain that this is the same word: cf. the names 
Acp?, Otrn, Nove (=an ofe'.] 

3798 KF, Leicuton A/S. Let. to J. Boucher 11 May 
(Shropsh. Words, A Bullfinch—near Bath it is called a 
Hoop: in Norfotk an Olph. 1845 /’. Sarley's Ann. VI 36 
[The hullfinch] in some places ., is called the ‘Whickhill, the 
nope, and the hoop. It has a wild hooping note. 1848 
Zoologist VI. 2290 The bullfinch is in G[loucestershire) 
a ‘hoop’. 

Hoop, v.! [f. lloop sé,1} 

1. ¢raus. To bind or fasten round witha hoop or 
hoops ; to confine with hoops. 

©1440 Promp. Parv, 245/2 Uoopyn, or settyn hoopys on 
a vesselle, 1§31-2 Act 23 /éen. | ///,c. 4% 10 Euery bere 
brewer may kepe .. coupers, to hoope and amende his 
barrelles 1602 Marston Ant, & Afel. v. Wks. 1856 I. 65 
And twere not hoopt with steele, my brest wold break. 1674 
tr. Martiniere’s Voy. N. Countries 18 A Tub of Wood, 
hoop'd about with Iron..in which we were let down into 
the Mine. 1693 R. Goutp Corrupt. Times by Money 26 
Tho your Tomb be hoop’d with Lead. 1809 W. Irvine 
Nuickerb, vi. ii. (1849) 327 The inusic of «a cooper hooping 
a flour-barrel, 1887 Ilact Caine PDeewster xxx. 195 The 
smith was hooping a cart-wheel. 

2. lransf. aud fig. Vo surround or confine as with 
a hoop; to encircle, embrace; to bind together or 


unite, as the staves of a tub, 

a s4r Wyatt Of ineane Istate 771n Tottell’s Misc. Arb.) 
87 Although thy head were hoopt with golde. 1613 Sitaks. 
Wint. T. w.iv. 450 If euer henceforth, thou. .hope his body 
more, with thy embraces. 1690 Leysourn Curs. Alath, 457 
An Istand is a part of the [arth.. hoopt as it were with 
a watery Girdle. 182z I. Jerrerson Autobiog. Writ. 18921. 
1-7 During the war of Independence, while the pressure of 
an external enemy hooped us together. 

Hoop, v.- Also 4 howpe, hope, 4-7 houpe, 
6 hoope. [a. F. houpfe-r (in rath c. Awfer), £. 
houp, imitative of the cry: see Iloop sh.24 ?Cf. 
OE. hwépan to threaten, OIG., Goth. Awédpan to 
hoast, from which some derive the Fr. vb. WHOoP 
(q.v.) is a later spelling, after who: cf. whole.] 

1. z2ztr. Yo utter a hoop; to whoop. 

1362 Laxct. 7’. 7’. A. vil. 159 Pers..hoped [B. v1. 174 
houped; v. ~. howpede] aftur hunger po bat herde him atte 
furste. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Nun's /’r. 7. 580 Ther-with-al they 
shriked and they howped. a1553 Uoatt Xoyster DP. ut. 
(Arb.) 32 The howlet out of an yuie bushe should hoope, 
1601 Hotaxn /iny I. 21 Ecchoes, answering one another 
.-When a inan doth holla or houpe among them. 1664 
Etnerepce Love tn 1b 1. ii, You..hoop'd and hollow’d 
like madmen, and roar'd out in the streets, 177: Mas. 
Grirrivu tr. Miand's Shipwreck 226, 1 intreated them to 
hoop and liatloo..in hopes she might be able to hear. 1845 
Mrs. 5. C. Hate HH Arteboy iv. 30 [He was] hooping and 
jumping like a half maniac. 

+b. L/oop and hide: the game hide-and-seek. 

1710-11 Swirt Jatler 27 Jan. ? 6 You played at Hoope and 
lide with my Drother in the Garret. 

+ 2. To shout with astonishment. Ods. 

1599 Suaks. //en. V7, 11. ii, 108 Working so grossely.. That 
admiration did not hoope at them. 1600 — A. }’. Z. 111. ii, 
203 O wonderfull, and most wonderful! wonderfull, and yet 
againe wonderful, and after that out of all hooping. 

3. To make the sonorous inspiration characteristic 
of hooping-cough. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4 1. 452 uote, Dr. Gregory 
knew a lady who never hooped in the disease, but instead 
of doing so always fainted. 

+4. trans. To greet with a ‘hoop’. Obs, rare. 

178: \W. Brane Ess. Flunting (1788) 122 Having met and 
hooped her, she [the hare) has redoubled back..and leaped 
off into some hedge. ? : : 

b, /foop ou/: to drive out with derisive cries. 

1607 SHaxks. Cor. tv. v. 84 By th’ voyce of Slaues to be 
Hoop'd out of Rome. é 

Hoop, 7. [Cf. Hoor v.2] = WuHoop. 

3709 STEELE Tatler No.2 ? 2 Hey! Hoop! ae hear my 
damn’'d ohstrep’rous Spouse! 1792 Hoboop [see Ho #v#.! 5]. 

+ Hoo-page. Oés. [f. Hoop sé.1] (See quot.) 

3611 Cotcr., Droict de Liage, hoopage ; or a fee due vnto 
some Lords vpon euerie hooped vessel! of wine which their 
vassalls haue, or sell. 

Hoop(e, obs. ff. Hope; var. Hoppe, boll of flax. 

Hooped (hzpt), a. [f. Hoop sé,1 + -Ep2.] 

1. Having a hoop or hoops; made with a hoop. 

tss2 Hutoet, Houped, funetus. 1630 in Descr, Thames 
(1758) 66 No Fisherman .. sball..use or exercise any .. 
hooped Net. 1716 Loud, Gaz. No. 5464's One hoop’d Dia- 
mond Ring, with 19 Lrilliants. 1794 WW. Fetton Carriages 
(1801) I. 111 There are three descriptions of wheels, viz. the 
straked,the hooped, and the patent rim. 1866 Rocrrs dgric. 
& Prices 1. xxvi. 648 Hooped wooden gohlets. 

b. Slooped petticoat = WooPr-PETTIcoatT I. 

1712 Spect. No. 292 P 11, 1 wear the hooped Petticoat. 
1881 Besaxt & Rice Chafpil. Fleet 1. 203 Skirts extended 
like a woman’s hooped petticoat. 

2. Wearing a hoop (sense 6). 

1821-30 Lp. Cocxsurn Jfem. i.63 They had both shone 
as hooped beauties in the minuets. 1864 Sata in Daily 
Tel. 1¢ June, Are the stalls of tbe opera big enough to hold 
their hooped occupants ? 


HOOPER. 


Hooper! (h#par). [f. Hoop v.1+-er!.]) A 
craftsman who fits the hoops on casks, barrels, etc. ; 


a cooper. Also, a maker of hoops. 

1552 Hutoer, Howper, viefor. 1554 T. Martin Priests 
Marr. Liijb, Euerye..tinker, tailour, hooper. 1765 J. 
Brown Chr. Frnl. (1814) 55 Here stands the hooper: just 
now he set up the stavesof his vessel. 1861 W. H. Rrssecy 
in Times 12 July, A few of the Creole population... engaged 
as hoopers and stave-makers, 

Hoo'per?. [f. Hoop v.2+-Er1.] 

1. One who hoops or cries ‘hoop’: only in 
hoopers hide, an old name of hide-and-seek ; cf. 
Hoop v.2 1b. 

Fi7tg D'Urnrey Prilés I. 278 His Wife with Willy, Was 
playing at Hoopers-hide, 

2. The Whooping, Whistling, or Wild Swan, 
Cygnus musicus ( feris): so called from its cry. 

1556 WitHALs ict. (1568) 5 b/1 A hooper or wilde swanne, 
onocrotalus. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 228 Hoopers or wild- 
Swans whose feet are not black, but of a dusky yellow. 1750 
R. Pococke Trav. (1888) 95 A sort of swan..call'’d a hooper. 
1851 J. Corqutoun Afoor & Loch (1880) I. 77 Four hoopers 
were discovered close to the shore. 

Hooperyng, obs. f. hoop-ring (lloop sh.1 13b). 

Hooping (hi-pin), vd/. 50.1 [f. Toor v.1] 

1. The action of the verb Hoop!; the putting of 
hoops on casks, barrels, etc. Also fig. 

1463 Mann. & Llouseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 193 Payd to Peter 
Garn for hopyng and hedynz and settyng in of hedys of 
pypys and barells. 1589 ay any IVork Bb, Your Cooper. .is 
-.a deceitful workeman,and if you commit the hooping ofyour 
bishopricks vnto him, they wil leake. 1654 BuTLER //ud. 
ul. ti, 590 Kettle-drums, whose sullen dub Sounds like the 
hooping ofatub, 1803 Mava/ Chron. X. 477 The hooping 
of masts. 

2. concr. Woop-iron. 

1823 Scorrssy IWVhatle Fishery 36 A coarse piece of iron- 
hooping, the substitute for a razor. 1831 J. HoLLanp 
Manuf. Metal 1. 145 Pieces of the old hooping properly 
straightened and cut into lengths. 

+b. Something that girds like a hoop. Oés. rare. 

1583 STANYHURST 42 ners 1. (Arb.)50 His midil embracing 
with wig wag circuled hooping. 

3. Trundling a hoop. sovce-use. 

1844 P. Partey's Ann. V.68 We had sober, steady, ashen 
hoops..and instead of hooping about in public thorough- 
fares..we used to take a range round greens, commons, 

Hooping, w4/. 5.2 [f. [loop v.2 + -1nc!.] The 
action of Hoop v.2; crying ‘ hoop’. 

1557 F. Seacer Sch. Vertue 257 in Babees Bk. 341 Hoop- 
ynge and halowynge as in huntynge the foxe. 1600 HOLLAND 
Livy vu. x. 255 Without any houping, singing, and joyous 
vaunting of himselfe. 181x Hoorer Afed. Dict. s.v. Per- 
tuss’s, A convulsive strangulating cough, with hooping. 

Hooping, ///. a.' [f. lloor vl +-1NG2,] ‘Phat 
secures with or as with a hoop, 

1794 W. Ferton Carriages (1801) II. Gloss., //ooping 
Puece,a strong timber, which unites the perch to the fore 
end of the carriage. /loofing Wings, two extending 
timbers, which unite the perch to the fore end. 

Hooping, ///. 2.2 [f. Hoor v.2 + -1nc?.] 
That hoops or whoops. + Hooping-bird, the 
Hoopoe. Hooping-crane, Grus americana. 
Hooping turtle, the Hawk’s-bill Turtle. 

1677 Pot Oxfordsh. 177 The Upupa, the Iloopoe, or 
Hooping-bird. 1712 W. Rocers Voy. 276 The very 
large hooping or logger-head Turtle. 1731 Mortimer in 
Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 177 Grus Americana alba, The 
Hooping Crane. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. Il. 137 
The brown crane and ooping crane are both edible species. 

Hoo'ping-cough, A contagious discase chiefly 
affecting children, and characterized by short, violcnt, 
and convulsive coughs, followed by a long sonorous 
inspiration called the hoop (whoop); the chin- 
cough. Also WHooPING-CcouGH. 

1747, Westey Prim. PAysic (1762) 43 Chin-Cough or 
Hooping-Cough. 1758 Mrs. Detany in Life & Corr. 475 
The Duchess of Portland's receipt for a hooping, or any 
nervous cough. 1802 Jed. Jrul. VII. 426 Treatment to 
be adopted in the latter stages of the Hooping Cough. 1877 
Roserts //andbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 179 Hooping-Cough is 
generally regarded as an infectious disease, depending upon 
a specific poison. 

Hoopoe (h#pz). Also 7 hoopo, 7-8 hoo- 
poop, 7—hoopoo. [app. an alteration of the earlicr 
Hoop (sé.3), with partial assimilation to L. 
upupa, formed on the cry (zp uf) of the bird: cf. 
the form hoopoop.) A bird of the family Upu- 
pide, esp.the typical U/pupa epops, a south European 
species, which occasionally visits England, con- 
spicuous by its variegated plumage and its large 
erectile crest ; formerly called Hoop (50.3). 

1668 CHaRLETON Onomasticon Zoicon 92 Upupa, .. verna- 
cule an Hoopoop. 1675 Ray Dict. 7 rilingue 27 This bird (the 
lapwing] bya great mistake hath been generally taken to be 
the «Aa of the Antients, which is now by all acknowledged 
to be the Hoopo. 1677[see Hoorinc fp/.a.2]. 1688 R. HoLme 
Armoury 1. 254/2 A Upupa..isin our country speech called 
a Whoophoo, or Whopee, or Hoopoe, and Howpe. 1750 
tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 222 Quirus, is a juggling Stone, 
found in the Nest of the Hoopoop. 1789 G. Wuite Se/borne 

i. 31 The most unusual birds I ever observed in these parts 
were a pair of hoopoes, 1852 W. Smitu Sadler Class. 
Dict. (1874) 417 Procne, accordingly, became a nightingale 

-. Tereus a hhoopoo. 1895 Daily News 5 Oct. 6/2, 1 saw 
to-day a pair of hoopoes on the road ..I could see the 
beautiful orange crest of the male, with its black tip going 
up and down as he walked, and after he flew into the tree 
he continned his cry of ‘ uup, uup’. 
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Hoo:p-pe‘tticoat. 

1. A petticoat or skirt stiffened and expanded by 
hoops of whalebone, cane, hoop-steel, or the like. 
(See Hoop 56.1 6.) 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 127 ? 5 There are Men of Super- 
stitious Tempers, who look upon the Hoop Petticoat as 
a kind of Prodigy. 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6391,6 John Lee, 
..Hoop-Petticoat-Maker. 1770 Gray in Corr. with N. 
Nicholls (1843) 112 With what grace .. can she conduct her 
hoop petticoat through this auger-hole, and up the dark 
windings of the grand escalier? 1837 L. Hunt A/en, 
Women & B. (1876) 310 We perceive a rustling of hoop- 
petticoats. : 

2. A name for plants of the genus Corhu/laria, 
sometimes reckoned as a sub-genus of Narcissus ; 
so called from the shape of the flower. 

1847 in Craic. b 
amaryllids, commonly called Hoop-petticoats. .. C. Budbo- 
codium, the common Hoop-petticoat. 1889 J. HasBerton 
in //arfper's Mag. Feb. 367/1 Vhe daffodil, the ‘ pheasant- 
eye’, and the ‘ hoop-petticoat’ are all narcissuses. 

{lence Hoo:p-pe'tticoated a., wearing a hoop- 
petticoat; having a flower of this shape (see 
sense 2 above). 

1837 Hawtuorne 72ice- Told T. (1851) II. iv. 79 A hoop- 
petticoated phantom of Esther Dudley. 1893 Daily News 
23 Mar. 2/2 Hoop-petticoated daffodils. 

Hoo'p-stick. ; 

1. A thin pliable stick or sapling such as is used 
for making cask-hoops. 

1703 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 11 Vour Punch fixed at the end 
of a Hoop-stick, or some such Wood. 1704 tr. /. Lefevre's 
Jem. 75 How many blows I have received with Cudgels 
and Hoopsticks. p 

2. Oue of the arched rails forming the framcwork 
of a carriage-head. 

1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801 I. 16 The compass rails, 
called hoopsticks, five or six in number, are shaped to the 
intended form of the roof. /érd. 31 ‘The flats and hoop- 
sticks, or the timber-work for a square head to support the 
leather. — 

3. A stick for driving a toy hoop. 

1852 W. JerDan Autobiog. III. 174 A woman, bowling a 
hoop round the walks, with a hoop-stick in one hand and 
a book in the other. : ; 

Hoor, obs. and dial. f. Wiiore. Hoora, 
hooray, var. Iurrau. Hoord, -e, obs. ff. 
Hoarp, Ilorpe. Hoore, obs. f. Hour, WHonrE; 
var. ORE adv., before. Hoorle, obs. f. Hurn, 
Hoors, -e, hoos, -9, obs. ff. [loarse. Hoose, 
obs. f. Flose; Sc. f. [louse. 


Hoose, hooze (hiz), 5d. focal. [app. related 
to *hwds- root of OE. Awésan to wheeze, or to 
root of [loast cough.}] A cough or wheeze: said 
of cattle. Cf. Hoast. 

1797 Downinc Disord. [forned Cattle 15 The symptoms 
are a great difficulty in breathing, attended with a cough or 
hoose. 1828 Craven Dial, /oose, a difficulty of breathing 
in cattle, 1890 Vorksh. Weekly ost 15 Nov. 4/1 Husk or 
Hoose in Calves, Lambs, Ileifers, and Sheep. 

Hoose, hooze, v. /oca/. [Belongs to prec. sb.] 
intr, To cough or wheeze. Hence Hoovsing 24/. sé. 

1846 Jrul. R. Agric. Soc. V1.1. 204 In the early short- 
horns no hoosing or cous no delicacy of constitution was 
known. 1868 Arkinson Cleveland Gloss., ffooze, to wheeze 
or breathe with difficulty and noise. 

Hoost, obs. form of [loast, Host. 

Hoosy]l, obs. form of Housrt. 

Hoot (hit), v. Forms: 3 huten, (4 huit), 4-5 
houte.n, howte(n, hot(en, 6-7 howt, hout, 7- 
hoot, (7-9 whoot), [ME. Azzter is found ¢1200: 
perh. echoic, representing an inarticulate sound like 
the hooting of owls or the ‘toot’ of a horn or 
pipe, of which the characteristic vowel is « (being 
that heard at the greatest distance, whence its use 
in distant calls,as hoo ! hoo!,cooce, etc.). Cf. Swedish 
Auta ut ‘to take one up sharply’, MHG. Azuzen, 
huizen to call to the pursuit ; also Da. Azze to shout, 
cry, halloo, Fr. Azer to hoot, and the exclamations 
mentioned under Hoot 7x. But the phonology 
presents difficulties: beside Aa@/en, ME. had Aéveuz, 
north. and Sc. Auzt, Aue: perhaps a different word. 
ME. Awten regularly gave later hout, howt, down 
to 17th c., when its place appears to have been 
taken by oot, which might either be the descendant 
of OE. Adten, or an alteration of owt under the 
influence of the natural sounds (cf. Cuckoo). The 
late spelling zvhoot was due to the influence of who, 
whom, whose] 

1. intr. To shout, call out, make an inarticulate 
vocal noise; to toot with a horn; now, esp., to 
utter loud sounds of disapproval or obloquy. 

a 1225 [see Hootine 76/. 56.]. 61350 Witt, Palerne 2387 
pei..went after be werwolf..hotend out wip hornes. c 1380 
Sir Ferumé, 3225 Panne by-gunne pay to grede & houte. 
c1440 Promp. Parv, 251/2 Howtyn, or cryyn, 00. /érd., 
Howtyn, or cryen as shepmenn,.. ce/eumro. c1450 Cov. 
Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 182 Upon my spere, A gerle I bere, 
I dare welle swere Lett moderes howte. | 1601 Suaks. Fu. 
C. 1. ii, 245 And still as hee refus'd it, the rabblement 
howted, and clapp'd their chopt hands, 1610 RowLanps 
Martin Mark-all 35 At this newes the whole fraternity of 
Vagabonds whooted for ioy. 1654 H. L'Estrance Céas. / 


(1655)19 Recusants. . frequently passed through the Churches 
in time of Divine Service houting and ho-lo-ing. 1666 


1866 7'reas. Bot., Corbularia, a genus of 


HOOT. 


Woop Lr (O. H.S.) Il. 76 They houted and hum’d ak: 
the way from the Scooles to Xt. Ch. 1711 Appison Sfect. 
No. 131 P 7, I do not hoot and hollow and make a Noise. 
Mod. The crowd began to hoot, 

b. To call out or shout opprobriously a¢ (+ 07) 
or after any one. (With zvdzrect passive.) 

@ 1300 Cursor AM, 15833 Pai huited on him viliker pan he 
had ben a hund. 1565 T. Starpteton Fortr. Faith 118 
What is more houted at, scoffed and scorned in Englande 
now. 1592 NasHE P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 28 b, Young children 
howted at her asa strumpet 1611 SHAKS. IWVinter’s 7. v. 
ili. 116 [It] should be hooted at Like an old Tale. 1624 Grr. 
Foot out of Snare v.27 Allwho meet with their modern books, 
mayhootatthem. 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela 1. 67, | cannot 
wear those good things without being whooted at. 1820 W. 
Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 78 A troop of strange children ran at 
his heels, hooting after him. 

2. trans. To assail with shouts or sounds of dis- 


approval, contempt, or derision. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 2034 3iff mann wollde tzlenn batt, & hutenn 
hire & putenn. /d7d. 4875 Whzrse icc amm bitwenenn 
menn Icc hutedd amm & putedd. 1377 Lanor. #. PZ. Bou. 
218 He was nawhere welcome. .Ouer al yhowted and yhote 
trusse. 1508 Dunpar /ua maritt Wemen 465 Fy on hir! 
..Hutit be the halok, 1611 B. Jonson Catitline mn. ii, The 
Owle of Rome, whom boyes and girles will hout! 1728 
Younc Love Fame u. (1757) 90 Tho’ hiss’d and whooted by 
the pointing crowd. 19740 C. Pitt Virg., -eneid xu. (R.), 
How will the Latians hoot their hero's flight ! 1875 Jowerr 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 132 They will not listen to him, but laugh at 
him, and hoot him. . 

b. To drive (a person) owt, away, or in any 
direction, (a play) off or from (the stage), by 
shouts and sounds of disapproval. 

1393 Lanct. P. PZ. C. m. 228 He was .. Ouer-al houted 
out and yhote trusse. 1624 Fretcuer Rudea Ii'ife 1. i, 
I would give the Boys leave to whoot me out o’ th’ Parish. 
1683 Kennett tr. Hrasm. on Folly 29 [He] could never 
recover hineself but was houted and hissed home again. 
1712 STEELE Spect, No. 443 P 7 There is neither Mirth nor 
Good-humour in hooting a young Fellow out of Countenance. 
1843 Macautay £ss., Alad, D’Arblay (1887) 743 His play 
had not been hooted from the boards. 1895 19/4 Cent. 
Aug. 327 They can tell the public that work which they 
elect to hoot off the stage is first rate in quality. 

3. zntr. Applied to the cry of some birds, sfec. 
of the owl. 

@ 1500 Cuckow & Night. 185 Thou shalt be as other that 
been forsake, And than thou shalt hoten as do I {the Cuckoo]. 
1601 Suaks. Ful. C.1, iit. 28 The Bird of Night did sit.. 
vpon the Market place, Howting, and shreeking. 1618 
Witurr Motto, Nec Carzo Wks. (1633) 531 No more.. Then 
doth the Moone [fear] when dogs and birds of night Doe 
barking stand or whooting at her light. 1750 G. Hucues 
Barbadoes 153 Even doves .. will not whoot, if deprived of 
these and bird-pepper. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. (1859) 
131 The owl [shall] hoot from the shattered tower. 

b. “vans. To utter or express by hooting. 

@ 1687 Cotton Faéle (R.), Perched on Parnassus all night 
long, He (an owl] hoots a sonnet or a song. : 

4. Applied to certain sounds mechanically pro- 
duced, esp. that of a steam siren or ‘ hooter’, used 
as a signal to workmen for beginning or ceasing 
work, a fog-signal, etc. Zo hoot her way (of a 
ship): to make her way (as in a fog) with con- 
tinuous hooting. 

1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. (1886) 84 A cuckoo-clock., 
hooted at intervals. 1890 Darly News 29 Sept. 6/6 It was 
not a dangerous fog, but our ship had to hoot her way for 
some distance down. 1896 R. Kirtine Seven Seas 3 Through 
the yelling Channel tempest when the siren hoots and roars. 

Hoot (hit), 56. Forms: 6 hute, 6-7 hout, (7 
whout, whoote), 7- hoot. [f. Hoor v.] 

1. A loud inarticulate exclamation, a shout, out- 
cry. 

1600 HoLtanp Livy xxi. xix. 487 Anniball made a hout at 
it [exclamaret|, and cried alowd: What? shall we sit heere 
about Casilinum so long? @1610 Heatey Epictetus’ Alan. 
(1636) 7o But for the whootes, and cryes, and other turbulent 
motions avoide them utterly. 1859 T. G. Bonney in Mrs. 
Cole Lady's Tour Monte Rosa App. 395 A marmot..scam- 
pered rapidly away among the rocks at the hoot of our guides, 

2. spec. A shout of disapprobation or obloquy. 

1612 I. James Jesuits’ Downf. 53 Hee was hissed out the 
College with whouts and hobubs. 1660 FisHER Austick's 
Alarin Wks. (1679) 103 For all the then Hout, and the still 
stout standing of thy Ront of rude ones to the contrary, 
I still say the same. 1893 Letanp A/em, I. 138, I heard 
certain mutterings and hoots among the students. 

3. The cry or call ofanowl. (Sometimes imitated 
as to-hoot, too-hoot, to-hoo.) 

1795 Woxcotr (P. Pindar) Lousiad mt. Wks. 1812 I. 248 
To-hoot of Owls amid the dusky vales. 1852 Woop Aa, 
Hist. (1874) 281 The voice of the Brown Owl is a loud 
monotonous hoot. 1863 Kinocstey Iater-Bad. iv. (1886) 
146 He .. listened to the owl’s hoot. . 

4. Hoot owl, the Tawny Owl, Syrnitum aluco. 

1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 129 Vawny owl (Sy7- 
nium aluco), Hoot owl (Craven), 1893 Northumbld. Gloss. 
384 The tawny owl (Syrniunz afuco) is called brown owl, 
hoot owl and Jenny hoolet. . 

Hoot (hut), int. Se. and north. dial. Also 
hout (haut), hut (hvt). [App. a natural utterance 
of objection or repulsion, there being parallel forms 
in many langs. : e. g. Sw. Aut begone, used in oe 
one up sharply, Welsh £70 off ! away !, Irish ## out! 
pshaw !, Gael. «¢/ z¢! inter). of disapprobation or 
dislike. Possibly connected in origin with {loot v.J 

An ejaculation expressing dissatisfaction with, or 
impatient and somewhat contemptuous dismissal 
of, a statement or notion: nearly synonymous with 


HOOT. 


tut /, with which also it appears to be combined in 
the more emphatic /oot toot (Aout tout, hut tut). 

1681 Otway Souldicrs Fort. 1. i, Hout ye Caterpillars, ye 
Locusts of the Nation. 1762 Foote Orator 1. Wks. 1799 
1. 216 Hut, hut, not spake, what should ail me? 1795 
Macneite Jill & Fean 1, (‘Wha can this new comer be 7’) 
‘Hoot!’ quo’ Tam, ‘there’s drouth in thinking—lLet’s in, 
Will, and syne we'll see’, 1815 Scorr Guy S/. xxiii, Hout 
tout, man! | would never be making a huni-dudgeon about 
a scart on the pow. 1825-80 Jamitson, Hoot, hout, howts, 
. equivalent to Eng. 4. Hoot-toot, of the same meaning, 
but stronger, and expressing greater dissatisfaction, con- 
tempt, or disbelief. 1879 Mrs. Watroxp Cousins x. 133 
‘Hut, Emily! who said you were a tyrant?’ 1883 Mrs. 
Otipuant Ladies Liudores U1. 130 ‘ Hoot, mem, we'll just 
manage fine’. 1893 Vorthumblé. Gloss., Hoot! hoots! 
howt! hout! hut! huts? an expression of impatience. 
Sometimes 4oot-foot, or otherwise varied. 

50 Hoots (houts, huts), /¢. [with advb. -s.] 

1824 Mactaccart Gallowid. Encycl., fMowts, huts .. as 
‘howts—nonsense'; ‘howts—ay’. 1826 J. Witsos Noc?. 
Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 240 Hoots ' You're no serious in sayin 
you're gaun to smokealready. 1 W. STEPHENSON Gave - 
head Local Poeins 59 One with feelings cried, ‘ Hoots, hvots, 
Let's roll him up in wool’. 1871 C. Gisson Lack of Gold v, 
Hoots, not so bad as that. 1893 [see above]. 

Hoot, -e, obs. forms of Hor. 

Hootation, humorons for hooling: see -aTION. 

Hooter (hites). [f. Hoot v. + -en!.] One who 
or that which hoots. 

a. A person or animal that hoots: esp. an owl. 

1674-1828 [see Gitt-Hooter). 1856 PF. kk. PaGet Owwdet of 
Owdst, 12 Vhough he [an owl] was esteemed a good hootcr 
in his youth, their hootings beat his hollow. 1884 Chesh. 
Gloss., Hooter, an owl. .Mod, A few hooters tried to disturb 
the meeting. 

b. A steam whistle or siren; esp, one at large 
works, sounded as a signal for beginning or ceasing 
work, 

1878 C. J. H. Fretcuer in Oxfordl Chron. 15 Oct., The 
conditions under which these ‘hooters’ or ‘buzzers’ are 
used in our northern manufacturing towns. 1881 Dazs/y 
sVews 24 Feb. 5/3 Behind this apparent boiler stands the 
driver with ee regulator and ‘ Rosie * within easy reach. 
1894 Westin. Gaz. 30 June 5.2 The accompaniment of inde- 
scribable din and noise from the sirens and hooters of all 
the steamers down below. 1897 Brackmont Davicl lv. 4°5 
The Osset tongue..sounds like .a hooter at the juuction. 

Hooting (hitin’, 4/7. sd. [f. Hoorz. +-1nc!,] 
The action of the verb Hoor in various senses. 
a. Shouting, calling out, clamour; sec. calling 
out in execration or derision. 

ai2z25 Juliaua 52 Ne make bu me nawt men to huting 
ant to hokere. /6#2., Ant heo leac hiin efter hire endelong 
te cheping chepmenne huiing [.}/S. &. pe cheping chapmen 
to huting), @ 1330 Syr Degarre 577 Than was ther long 
houting and cri. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliv. (1482) 
298 I'he frensshmen made .. moche revel with houting and 
showtyng. 1583 Sranyneurst -Eue/s it. (\rb.) 68, ] stoutly.. 
raysed an howting. 1588 SHaks. ZL, /. /. 1. ii. 61/1623) The 
people falla hooting. @1611 Beau. & FL. PArlaster u, iv, 
Your whootings and your clamours .. Can no more vex my 
soul, than this base carriage. 1756 Foote Eng. fr. Paris 
1. Wks. 1799 I. 102 The hideous hootings of that canaille. 
3844 ‘Tuixtwatt Greece VIII. Ixvi. 447 They were obliged 
to retire amidst the jeers and hootings of the multitude. 

b. The cry or call of an owl. 

3837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 1. 143 The hooting of 
large owls, and the screeching of the small ones, 1856 [see 
Hooter]. | 

Hooting hittin), pp/. a. [f. as prec. + -1ne2.] 
That hoots; spec, of certain species of owls. 

1697 Dryven Virg. Past. vin. 75 [Let] hooting Owls con- 
tend with Sivans in Skill. 170z Rowe Samer/. in. ii, Like 
an idle Madman That wanders with a Train of hooting 
boys. 18:9 Crasse 7. of //all xiv. 398 The night-wolf 
answer'd to the whooting owl. 1821 CLare }71/l. Winstr. 
Il. 71 Cracking whips, and shepherd’s hooting cries. 

Hoouel, obs. f. Hover, Hoouer, obs. f. 
Hover. Hoouge, obs. f. Huce. Hoove: see 
Hoor, Hotve, Hove. Hooze: see Hoose. 

Hoove (hiv). [f. OE. 4df, ablaut-stem of 
HEAVE v.; perh. representing MIE. hove, for hoven 
pa. pple.] A disease of cattle, characterized by an 
inflation of the stomach, usually due to eating too 


much green fodder. 

1840 Penny Cyel. XVII. 81/2 At other times an unnatural 
fermentation commences, and the stomach is inflated with 
gas... This is termed hoove. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, 
Agric. ed. 4) 11. 141 If there is hoove, this will combine 
with the extricated gas, and prevent the continued forma- 
tion of it. 

Hop hgp’, 54.1 Atso 5-6 hoope, hopp, 5-7 
hoppe,6 hope. [In 1sthc. hoffe, a. MDu. hoffe, 
Du. hop = late OHG. hopfo (MHG. hoffe, Ger. 
hopfen) ; med.L. hupa for *hufpa) ; ulterior origin 
obscure. ] 

1. (Usnally in A/.) The ripened cones of the female 
hop-plant (see 2), used for giving a bitter flavour to 
malt liquors, and as a tonic and soporific. 

61440 Promp. Parv. 2435/2 Hoppe, sede for beyre .. Auau- 
mulus, secundum extrancos. 1500-1600 Chester Pl. (Shaks. 
Soc.) II. 82 When I was a brewer longe With hoopes I 
made my ale stronge. 1502, 1542 [see Beer sé.'1]. 1545 
Nottingham Rec. (11. 224 Duas libras hoppes pro va. 1617 
Moryson /¢in. ut. 147 The English Beere 1s famous in 
Netherland..made of Barleyand Hops; for England yeelds 
plenty of Hops. 1654 Trapp Com. Job xxxix. 13 They 
were wont to say here, that Peacocks, Hops, and Heresie, 
came first into England in one and the same ship. 1711 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4848/1 An Act for laying a Duty upon Hops. 
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1881 WuiteHeEAD //ops 61 The hops are picked into bins, 
long, light, wooden frames, with sacking bottoms. 

2. A climbing perennial dicecious plant (//semelus 
Lupulus, N.O. Crticacex, suborder Cannaliner, 
with rough lobed leaves shaped like those of the 
vine; the male plant bears pentamerous flowers 
which grow in drooping panicles; the female bears 
grecn cones or catkins consisting of broad scales 
each with two flowers at the base, The plant 1s 
a native of Europe, and is much cultivated for its 
cones, esp. in Bavaria, Belfium, England, and the 
United States: see 1. 

The plant is believed to have been introduced into the 
scuth of England from Flanders between 1520 and 1624. 

1538 Turner Lidbellus Bijb, Lupus salictarius, hoppes. 
1562 — //erba/ u. 42b, | can (nd no mention of hoppes in 
any olde autor, sauing only in Pliny. 1572 Mascatt/’daus, 
4 Graff. 1592) 8: To choose your Hoppe. Ye shall choose 
your rootes best for your Hop, in the Sommer before ye 
shall plant them. 1647 SANoexson Sermi. 11, 197 A hop, 
for want of a strong pole, will wind it self about a thistle or 
nettle or any sorry weed. 1754 Hume @fist. Eng., Jas. /, 
App. 'R.', The planting of hops increased much in England 
during this reign. 1872 Oxiver Alem. Bot. u. 232 The Hop 
.. is remarkable amongst the Nettle Family for its twining 
stem, 

b. Locally applied to Medicago lupulina and 
Bryonia dioica ; in Australia to species of Dodonwa 
and Daviesta. Log hep, a local name for Buck- 
bean Jenyanthes trtfoliala . 

1866 Treas. Bot. 727.2 Medicago) inpulina ., generally 
known by farmers as the Hop Trefoil, or Hop. 1876 /éué. 
Suppl., @fof, .Vative, the seed-vessels of Dodonaa which 
are used in the same manner as the common hop in the 
manufacture of beer. 1879 Britten & Towrann /'lanien., 
lop, Bog .. In allusion to its well-known bitter properties 
and place of growth. 


3. Phr. As thick as hofs ? referring to the plants 
when grown in rows, or to the crowded catkins of 
flowers); also as fast as hops, as mad as hops 

? with play on Hep 54.2), 

tsgo Nasne Pasguils Apol. t. C, They must be throwne 
ouer the Pulpit as thicke ashoppes. 1630 J. Tavtor (Water 
YP. thks. (N.), At the bake-houses, as thicke as hops The 
tatling women. .thy fourefold praises knead. 1677 NEEDIIAM 
aud Packet Adv. 54 'Tis to be answer'd 1v0 as fast as Hops 
now, 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's clmusem. Ser. 4% Com. 110 
Other Amusements presented themselves as thick as Hops. 
1884 /larper's Mag, Oct. 695/2 Such a grinl It made ine 
mad as hops. 

4. Comb. a. General Combs., as hop-bud, -cone, 
«dealer, -drier, -duly, -frame, -growing, -harrow, 
-harvest, -planilation, -prop, -selter, -top. 

1812 ‘“Hop-dealer [see Aop-forter in b). 1875 Kyxtcut 
Dict. Mech., *llop-dryer, a chamber in which hops are 
artificially dried...\Iso called cast or hop-hiln. 1891 Darly 
News 12 Sept. 3 6 Hop-dryers carn about 75. perday. 1858 
Simmonos Dict. Trade, *l/op-duty, a tax ofabout two-pence 
per pound, levied on hops. 1807 Vascocuver Agric. Dewon 
(1813 206 The valley in which are these *hop-plantations, 
is formed by sharp hills rising very abruptly from the plain 
below. 1664 Evetyn Sylva xvii. §6 The Timber {of the 
poplar] is incomparable .. fur Vine, and *Hop-props, and 
divers viminious works. 

b. Special Combs. : hop-back [Back s.*], a 
vessel with a perforated bottom for straining off 
the hops from the liquor in the manufacture of 
beer; hop-bag, a large bag of coarse cloth for 
packing hops; hence hop-bagging, the cloth of 
which this is made; hop-bind, -bine, the climb- 
ing stem of the hop-plant ; hop bitters, a kind of 
unfermented liquor favoured with hops; + hop- 
boll, the seed-vessel of the hop; hop-bush, an 
Australian shrub belonging to the genus Dodonza ; 
hop -clover = hop-trefotl; hop-cushion = hop- 
pillow ; hop-dresser, one who cultivates hops, 
a hop-grower; hop-factor, a dealer in hops 
(Simmonds Dict, Trade 1858); hop-flea, a very 
small beetle (PAyllotreta or ffaltica concinna’, de- 
structive to the hop-plant ; hop-fly, a species of 
aphis (Phorodon humult\, destructive to the hop- 
plant; hop frog-fly, hop froth-fly, a species of 
froth-fly (dA phrophora interrupta or Amblycephalus 
interruptus), destructive to the hop-plant; hop- 
grower. one who grows hops as a crop; hop- 
hill (see Hitt sé. 3b); hop hornbeam (see 
HorNBEAM) 3; hop-jack = Aof-dack; hop-kiln, a 
kiln for drying hops; an oast; hop marjoram, 
medick, species of MargoramM, MEDICK; hop- 
mildew, a parasitic fungus of genus Spherotheca, 
infesting the hop; hop-nidget (see NIDGET); 
hop-oast, a kiln for drying hops (Simmonds Dict. 

Trade 1838); hop-oil, an acrid oil obtained from 
hops; hop-pillow, a pillow stuffed with hors to 
produce sleep; hop-plant, = sense 2; also ap- 
plied to species of Origanum; hop-planter = 
hop-grower; hop-pocket (see PocKET); hop- 
porter, a man employed to carry sacks of hops ; 
hop-press, a machine for expressing the liquid 
from hops after boiling; hop-shim, a horse- 
hoe used in hop cultivation; hop-tier, a person 
employed to tie the hop-bines to the poles; hop- 
tree, a North American shrub or smal! tree (Prelew 
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trifoliata\, N.O. Rutacex, with bitter froit which 
has been used as a substitute forhops; hop-trefoil, 
a name for yellow clover (7+ifolium procumbens , 
from the resemblance of its withercd flower-heads 
to the cones of the hop; also applied to the 
hop medick, Medicago lupulina;, hop-vine, the 
tratling stem or bine of the hop-plant, or the 
whole plant; hop-yeast, yeast prepared from an 
infusion of hops. Atso Hop-poG, GARDEN, etc. 
1604 T. M. Black Rk, Middleton’s Wks. Bullen VIII. 22 
Apparelled..in a wicked suit of coarse *hop-bags. 1733 I. 
Miter Gard. Dict. sed. 2) s.v. Lupulus, Two or three 
times ina Day the inn must be emptied ints a Hop-bug 
mace of coarse I.inen Cloth, 1705 Wakes Colne (Essex? 
Overseers Acc. (MS.), Paid for *hop baginge for Clarke and 
Woodward. 1845 Encycl. Aletrop. V1. 58 Light wooden 
frames called dinges .. are clothed with hop-bazging, int» 
which the hopsare picked off the poles. 1733 Act 6 Geo. //, 
c. 37.§ 6 If any T’erson maliciously cut any *Hop-binds 
growing on Poles in any Plantation of Hops [etc.]. 1813 
E.xcaiminer 4 May 2742 The *hop line satd to come u, 
very strons. 1846 Sir J. Tyipen in J. Baxter Libr. Fract. 
Agric, (ed. 4) Il. 33 Using the old hoj-bines in the ho; - 
garden, instead of burning or otherwise wasting them. 1894 
Lanect 3 Nov. 1054 Other preparations affording excelle: t 
malt liquor substitutes are the “hop bitters and hop stout. 
1649 Buitne Lug. /miprov. fmpr. (1652) 179 It may do bes: 
if all of the *hop-bowl or husk be but cut and shattered 
as aforesayd. 1883 F. M. Vaitey Queé@usland Flora 82 
Morris) The capsules of many Vodonaeas are used for hops, 
and thus the shrubs are known as *hop-bushes. 1679 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1383/4 A way to cleanse Trefoil or *Hopclover 
seed from their liusk. 1741 Compl. Fan, Piece m1. 421 
Hop-clover, Trefoil, or three-leav'd Grass, are both finer 
and sweeter than the great Clover-grass. 1685 in Canterh. 
Marr, Licences ed, Cowper) Ser. 1v. 397 Robert Rye of 
Barham, “hop dresser. May 21. 1880 Chambers’ Encyct., 
*Lfop-flea..does much mischief in hop-plantations in spring. 
1834 Z'enny Cycl, Il. 15692 We may refer to the *hopfly. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 404 On the 
13th of May, 184s, the hop-fly made its appearance in my 
grounds. 1868 Chambers’ pf) Suppl., *//op Froth. 
Sty, 00 *Hop Frog-fly sometimes appears in great numbers 
in hop-grounds, and does considerable mischief. 188 Zines 
10 Sept. 9 4 Our *hop-growers have continued to hold their 
own. Jdrd., 11 would be cause for general regret..were 
I.nglish *hop-growing to languish and die out. 1707-12 J. 
Mortimer /fusd. 145 Dissolved dung. to enrich your 
*Hop-hills, 1848 Jral. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. 549 It will te 
wrong to attempt to grow any other crop letween the 
rows of hophills. 1875 l’re’s Dict. Arts 1. 515 A shallow 
vessel or cooler, over which is placed the *hep-jack or sieve 
for straining out the spent-hops. 1784 Lett. to //oucria + 
Marianne 11.75 By the way, he stopped to cheapen tuo 
hundred of hop-poles, and to inspect his new “hep-kiln. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon |1813) 205 The hop-kiln is 
occasionally otherwise employed than in drying hops. 1883 
Emycl. Brit. XVI. 294’1 The * Hop-Aiddew .. is a para- 
sitic disease of the hop. 1818 Toop, *//of-cast, in Kent, 
akilnfordrying heps, a@ 1887 Jerrerirs lichl 4 Hedgerow 
(1889) 106 ‘The shapely cone of the hop-oast rises at the end. 
1889 Hits’ Dict. Chem. s.v., At the base of the membranous 
cones of the hop there is a bitter yellow powder called 
lupulin.. When distilled with steam it yields *hop oil, which 
consists of a terpene Cio Hi6, and various compounds con- 
laining oxygen. 1834 Soutney Doctor I. 9 V-ettuces, cow- 
slip-wine, poppy-syrup, .. *hop-pillows, spiders-web pills. 
1884 Mary Wi.kins tn (/arper's Mag. Oct. 7921 There 
was a hop pillow in a little linen case. 1817 J. Braosury 
Trav. Amer. 43 On the sides of the hills I noticed abund- 
ance of the *hop plant. 1856 / reas. Bot. 822 2 These last 
(Origanum Dictamnus, and O. sipyleumt, are popularly 
called Hop plants, and are often seen in cottage windows. 
1663-4 Canterb. Jarriage Licences ‘MS.), Joh’es Dodd, 
civitatis Cant. *hopplanter. 1848 rol. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 
538, I would advise every young hop-planter never to stick 
a plough in his hop-ground. 1812 £xaminer 5 Oct. 636,'2.A 
*hop-porter .. made oath, that .. he hired bimself..to Mr. 
G. s., a hop-dealer. 1805 R. W. Dickson /’ract. Agric. 
11807) I. 44 *Hop-shim, this implement ts constructed with 
a frame, somewhat in the manner of the common wheel- 
barrow. 1848 ral. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. 555 It is not neces- 
sary for the *hop-tiers to wait until there are three bines for 
every pole long enough to tie. 1877 Barttett Dict. Amer. 
ved. 4), *“A/op-tree,.. the fruit, a wafer-like seed, grows in 
clusters. 1890 Chaniders’ Encycl., Hop-tree .also called 
Shrubby Trefoil, is planted as an ornamental plant. 1855 
Loudon's Encycl. Plants 648 *Hop-trefoil..is cultivated 
along with the perennial clover, 1866 7yeas. Bot. 1170/1 
The Procumbent or Hop Trefoil of ti.e botanist .. must not 
be confounded with the Hop Trefoil of the farmer, which 
is the Medicago lupulina, 1707-12 J. Mortimer //usé. (J ), 
Have the poles without forks, otherwise it will be trouble- 
some to part the *hop vines and the poles. 1884 //arfer's 
Mag. Aug. 440/1 The cultivation of the hop vine. 1884 
Mary Wicktns /é7d. Oct. 790/1 She made *hop yeast. 


Hop (hep), 54.2 [f Hop z.1] 
1, An act, or the action, of hopping ; a short 


spring or leap, esp. on one foot. 

1s08 Dunsar Gold. Targe 19 For mirth of May, wyth 
skippis and wyth hoppis. 1600 SurFLET Countrie Farme 
tt, 1, 323 [He] is lead by the hops and skips, turnings and 
windings of his braine. 1611 Cotcr., Cahot, the iumpe, hop, 
or iog of a coach, etc, in a rugged, or uneven, way. 1834 
Beckrorp /fa/y I. 125 All of a hop with toads and locusts. 
1888 Longm. Mag. X1. 453, | thought I'd take the ball on 
the hop. , 5 

b. Aumorously, A Yeap or step in dancing: cf. 2. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 33 He gaue Dauncers great 
stipends for selling their hopps. 181z W. TesSNAst Anster 
F.1v. xiv, And scour with majesty of hop the ground. 

2. slang or collog. A dance; a dancing-party, 
esp. of an informal or unceremonious kind. 

1731 Read's Weekly Frnl. 9g Jan., Near an hundred people 
of both sexes..dancing to the musick of two sorry fiddles.. 
it was called a three-penny hop. 1744-5 Mrs. DELasy tao 
Life & Corr. (1861) II. 335 Our little hop .. was appointed 
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for Wednesday. 1771 Smottetr Humph. Cl. 5 June, The 
vulgar .. now thrusi themselves into aJl assemblies from a 
ridotto at St. James toa hop at Rotherhithe. 1797 Sporting 
Mag. X. 73 The most famous Dancing Assembly, or, as it is 
vulgarly called, ihe genteelest Hop, that ever was known 
in London. 1831 Lapy Granvitre Left. (1894) II. 98 On 
Friday, at my hop, it was known thal lhere was a majorily 
against us. 1880 Scribner's Mag. XX. 917/2 A party of 
youths and..maidens..dressed for a hop. 

3. Hop, step, and jump (also hop, skip, and 
jump; hop, step, and leap, etc.). a. as sb, Vhe 
action of making these three movements in succes- 
sion ; an athletic exercise in which the players try 
who can cover most grotind with this sequence of 
movements. Also ¢/ransf. and fig. 

@1719 Apvison (J.), When my wings are on, I can go 
above a hundred yards ala hop, step,and jump. 1785 Burns 
Holy Fair iii, The third cam up, hap—siep—an’ lowp, A. 
light as ony lambie. 1810 Scorr Let. to Southey 20 May 
in Lockhart, 1 omitted no opportunity..of converting my 
dog-trol into a hop-slep-and-jump. 1816 Map. D’Arsiay 
Lett, 2 Apr., Your kind father .. instantly ran downstairs, 
wilh a hop, skip, and a jump. 1819 Slackw. Alag. V. 613, 1 
A match at hop-step-and-jump between Tickler and Dr. 
Scott. 1868 Mavnew Upper Rhine v. § 2 (1860) 265 11 
seems lilerally hut a hop, skip, and a jump, from one. .she.1 
of crags to lhe other. 

b. ativib. or as adj. Of the nature of, or char- 


acterized by, such a saltatory motion. Also fig. 
1783 Wotcort ‘(P, Pindar) Odes to R. A.’s vi. Wks. 1812 
1.62 A hop and siep and jump mode of inditing. 1808 Scorr 
Autobiog. in Lockhart (1837) 1. i. 44 Surprise that, after 
such a hop.-step-and-jump perusal, I knew as much of the 
book. 1869 Mrs. Patuser Sriftany 248 The dancers.. 
sidle round in a kind of hop-skip-and-a-jump step. 1895-6 
Calend, Univ, Nebraska 233 \1is not designed lo give a hop- 
skip-and-jump star lecture course. 
ec. as vb. intr. To make this movement ; to pro- 


ceed with irregular saltatory action. Also fg. 

1815 Sneripan Let. to Mrs. Sheridan 27 Apr., Mind 
I don’! hop, step, and jump through a book as some certain 
pesele do. 189: Mrs. Watrorp Jfischief Monica lI. 21 
We pay the porter..and hop-skip-and-jump into the train. 

Hop (hep), v.! Pa. t. and pple. hopped, hopt 
(hgpt). Also 2 oppe, 3-6 hoppe, 6- Sc. hap. 
[OE, Zoppian, corresp. to ON., Sw. hoppa, Da. 
hoppe; also MHG., mod.G. offer, carly mod.!'l. 
hopfen (Kilian) :—OTeut. *hoppdjan, co-radicatc 
with *iuppjan, (see [lip v.!), also with Iligh 
Ger. dial. hoppen (:—*hoppén:—*hubbon) and OF. 
hoppetan to jumpabout. The OTeut. stem Aus, 
prob. represented a pre-Teut. upx- from root kup-: 
cf. OSlav. £:7fé72 to hop, leap.] 

1. intr. To spring a short way upon the ground 

or any surface with an elastic or bounding move- 
ment, or a succession of stich movements: said of 
persons, animals, and things. Formerly a gencral 
synonym of /eaf; now implying a short or undig- 
nified leap (perh. by association with b). 
, € t000 /ELrrRic Hom, I, 202 Da blissode inin cild on minum 
innode, and hoppode onzean his Drihten. 1230 fale 
Meid. 17 And te deoueles hoppen. 1387 Trevisa /éigden 
(Rolls) VII. 285 panne Lanfrank hopped for joye. 1398 
— Barth. De F. R. xv. iv. (1495) 751 The lambe hoppith 
and lepeth tofor the fotke. c14g0 Vork Myst. xxxi. 164 
O1 my harte hoppis for joie. 1535 CoverDALE 1 Avings 
xvili. 26 They (Baal’s priests] hopped aboute the allare, as 
their vse was to do. — /’s. Ixviifi]. 16 Why hoppe ye so, ye 
Brcate hilles? 1590 Srenser ¥. QO. 11. i. 43 If any drop Of 
luing hloud yet in her veynes did hop. 1597 MoxTGomERIE 
Cherrie §& Slae 17, 1 saw the hurcheon and the hair.. Wer 
happing to aid fro, 1632 J. Haywaro tr. Biondi’s Eromena 
181 The fawne..ihal plaid skipping and hopping round 
ahoul him. 1758 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 261 Mr. 
Shenstone .. goes hopping along his own gravel-walks, and 
never deviates from the heaten paths. 1758 in Doran ‘A/ann’ 
§ Mfanners (1876) 11. i. 18 Count Lorenzi hopped in, in the 
peti 1824 Scott Kedgnuntlet Lei. xi, Bullets happed 
aff his buff-coat like bailstanes from a hearth. 

b. spec. Of animals: To move by leaps with 
both or all the feet at once, as opposed to walking 
or running : said esp. of small birds, frogs, grass- 
hoppers, sand-hoppers, fleas, and the like. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 246/1 Hoppyn as fleys, or froschys, 
or other lyke, sa/fo, 1590 Snaxs. Afids. .V. v. i. gor Hop 
as light as hird from hrier. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 
60 They are a kind of Stares, for they walk, and do not hop 
as other hirds, @1813 A. Wison Discons. Wren Whs. 
(1846) 98 But lanely, lanely aye I'll hap, "Mang auld stane- 
dykes and braes. @1845 Hoop Mermaid Margate ix, She 
hopt like a Kangaroo! ¢1850 Arad. Vis. (Rildg.) 405 The 
bird..flew upon the tahle. .hopping from dish to dish. 1871 
R. Extis Catudius iii. 9 The sparrow.. Hopping round her, 
ahout her, hence or hither, 

¢. Of a person: To spring or leap on onc foot, 
or move onwards by a snccession of such leaps. 

1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny’s Amusem. Ser. & Com. 57 
They [women] Hop always uprighi with one Foot upon the 
Ground, 1711 Steere Spect. No.6>2 A Man.. hopping 
instead of walking. 1872 Huxtey //ys. vii. 165 The thigh- 
bone of the leg..is bent up towards the hody and not used, 
in the aclion of hopping. 

2. To dance (for which it is now only a playful 
expression) ; also with cognate obj. 

€1386 CHaucer Reeve's Prol, 22 We hoppen ay, whil that 
lhe world wol pype. ¢1440 Promp. farv. 246/1 Hoppyn, 
or skyppyn.., sa/to, 1300-20 Dunsar Poems lili, 25 He 
hoppet lyk a pillie wantoun. 1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 
u Where all thy pleasure is, hop hoore, pipe theefe. 1791 

VOLcoTT (P. Pindar) ni ce & Robin Wks. 1812 II. 475 
And hops like modern Beaus in Country-dances. 1806 


.whose heere was better hopped then maulted. 
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Morn. Herald in Spirit Pub. Fruis. (1807) X. 266 She .. 
snapped lhe small bone of her righi leg in hopping a reel 
with Lord Sligo. 1825 Brockett, Hof, to dance. 

To limp. 

1700 Drypen /liad 1. 769 The limping Smith... hopping 
here and there thimselfa jest). 1724 De For A/em. Cavalicr 
(1840) 235 Away he hops with his crutch. 1814 D. H. 
O'Brian Caftiv. §& Escape 46, 1 insisied upon their leaving 
me in lhe rear, to hop on and struggle for myself..I.. 
limped on with the assistance of my club. 

4. trans. To hop about (a place). b. To hop 
or jump over. 

1791 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Rights of Kings Wks. 1812 II. 
423 Poor Bird, whom fate oft cruelly assails..To hop 
a garden, and hunt snails. /o«, 1 could hop that easily. 

5. To cause to hop. 

1860 Lp. Duxnonatp A ntobiog. Scaman 1, xv. 260 These 
guns were got on board by means of hawsers carried from the 
frigate to the cliff, one end being made fast to Ile masthead. 
By the application of the capsian and lackles the guns were 
thus hopped on hoard. 

6. Phrases. a. /Jop the twig (slang): to depart, 
go off, or be dismissed suddenly; (also simply af, 
hop off) to die. 

1797 Marv Rosinson Walsingham IT. 279 Must look in 
upon the rich old jade, before she hops off. /4z:/. IV. 280 
(He] kep1 his hed three days, and hopped the twig on the 
fourth, 1828 Craven Dial., Hop, to die. /bid., Hop, ‘10 
hop the lwig’, lo run away in debl. 1870 Miss BripGMan 
&. Lynne II. xiv. 289 If old Caniphell hops the twig. 

b. Hop headless: see HEADLESS Ib. op step 
(skip) and jump: see lor 24.2 3.¢. 

7. Comb, hop-about, “a) the action of hopping 
about, a dance; (6) name for an apple dumpling ; 
hop-ball, some gamc with a ball; hop-crease 
= Hop-scotcH; hop-frog = LEap-Froc ; + hop- 
legged z., lame in the leg (cf. 3); thop-my-fool, 
some gambling game. Also I1oP-0’-MyY-THUMB. 

1593 Bacchus Bountie in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) If. 275 The 
pots danced for joy the old "hop about commonly called 
Sellengar’s Round. 1820 Sporting Jag, (N.S.) VI. 95 She 
inade., four and twenly hop-a-bouts—apple dumplings—out 
ofone poundofflour. 1811/64. XX XVIII. 223A particular 
game denominated *Hop-Ball. 1803 W. Taytor in 4». 
Rev, 1. 354 Flying kiles, knuckling marbles, chuck-half- 
penny and “hop-crease. a1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, 
Hop-crease, he game among boys more commonly called 
hop-scotch .. A scotch is a cut or crease. 1720 GorDON & 
Trencuarn /udep. Whig No. 32 % 13 He bows..and ducks 
his Head, as if he was playing at *Hop Frog. 1714 Savacr 
Art Prudence 257 *Hop-legg'd, Hump-hack'd.. never did 
any thing that was either Good or Honest. 1824 GaAttr 
Rothelan 11. ws. i, 8 The slouched and the slovenly .. 
wrangled at skittles and toss-my-luck, and bent eagerly over 
lhe *hop-my-fool tahles. 

Hop (hep), v.42 [f. Hop 56.1] 

1. trans. To impregnate or flavour with hops. 
(Chiefly used in fassrve.) 

1572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 10a, Ale, neylther to new, 
nor to stale, not onerhopped. 1587 Harrison England u. 
vi. (1877) 1. 160 The drinke. .heing well hopped it lasteth 
1605 Camnen Ae. (1637) 287 A man of worship, 
1738 Swirt 
fol. Conversat, 165, | never taste Malt Liquor; but they 
say, ‘tis well hopt. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 1. 163 
Malt liquors which have heen highly hopped will at length 
lose all bitlerness, and Lecome powerfully acid. 

2. intr. Of the hop-plant : To prodnce hops. 

1848 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. \X. 1. 554 They climh the poles 
fasi..hut do not..hop so well. 62. 557 The Goldings do 
not hop down generally so low as many other sorls. 

3. To gather or pick hops: see IfopPinG v7, 56.2 

Hop, obs. form of Hap v.2, Ilorr. 

Hop- in Mop-Monday, -tide, erron. form of 
Tlock-; cf. Hos-. 

1528 Churchw. Ace. St. Dunstan's, Canterb., Item the 
furst yere of Hopmunday of sirayngers and ihe parysshyns 
vijs.iijd. 1§58 /érd., Money gathryd att Hopptyde last past. 

Ho'p-dog. [f. Hop 56.14 Doc.) 

1, A tool for drawing hop-poles ont of the ground. 

1796 J. Boys Agric. Nent (1813) 56 A hop-dog, 1o wrench 
up the poles, costs 5s. 1880 C. M. Mason 40 Shires 307 
The cutter with his ‘hop-dog’ (which has a hook on one 
side and a knife on the other), cuts lhe vine near the rools. 

2. A green caterpillar which infests the hop-binc. 

1887 in Ket, Gloss. 

Hope (houp), sé.! Forms: 1 hopa, 2- hope; 
also 4 hoppe, ope, Sc. haps, 4-6 hop, 5 hoype, 
howpe, 5-6 hoop(e, 6 hoape, Sc. hoip, houpe, 
6- Sc. houp, howp (hap). [Late OE. hofa, 
carlier /é-hopa, wk. masc., corresp. to OLG. ‘éhopa, 
MLG, and MDu. (m. and f.) ope, Dn. hoop; not 
in OHG.; MHG., Ger. hoffe ; Sw. kopp, Da. haab 
(from LG.). This word, with its cognate vb. (OE, 
hopian, MDu. etc. hofen), is recorded first in OE., 
and seems to have belonged originally to the Saxon 
and Low G. domain, and thence to have spread 
into HG. and Scandinavian. ] 

1. Expectation of something desired ; desire com- 


bined with expectation. 

¢1200 7rin. Coll. Hom. 193 Habbed rihte hileue to brunie 
and hope to helme. a1z25 ducr. X. 78 Ine silence & ine 
hope schal heon ower strencde. 1382 Wyciir Rom. iv. 18 
The which Abraham ajens hope hileuede in 10 hope. 1435 
Misyn Fire of Love 11. v. 78 Hoype my sawle chasiisis. 
1504 ATKyNson tr. De /initatione w.vii. 269 Humble hoope. 
¢ 1560 A. Scotr Poems (S.T.S.) xv. 3 Art lhow not wantoun, 
haill, and in gud howp. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 
225/2 When the Churche was in bondage, and vtterly out of 


longer. 
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hope. 1597 MontcomeRiE Cherrie & Slae 464 Luik quhair 
lo licht before 1hou loup, And slip na cerlenty for Houp., 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11, xxi. § 9 (R.) Hope is that plea- 
sure in the mind, which every one finds in himself upon the 
thought of a profitable future enjoyment of a thing, which 
is ap] to delight him. 1732 Pore Ess. Alan 1. 95 Hope 
springs eternal inthe human breast. 1781 Cowper /Tofe 167 
Hope, as an anchor firm and sure, holds fast The Christian 
vessel, and defies the blast. 1838 I'HirtwaLt Greece xliii. 
V. 293 While the public mind was thus suspended belween 
hope and fear. 1850 Tennyson /x Mem. Iv, 1 .. call To 
what I feel is Lord of all, And faintly trusi the larger hope. 
1868 Bain Afent. & Alor. Sc. i. xii. § 5 his is the emotion 
of Hope, which is ideality coupled with belief. 

b. Const. of (that which is hoped for), or with 
clause introduced by ¢Aa?, or (arch.) with tnfin, 

¢ 1000 /ELFric Hom. I. 568 Ne hepace Ezechias eow mid 
leasum hopan, bet God eow .. ahredde. 1297 R. Grove. 
(1724) 456 Vor hope pal ber beb mo. a1300 Cursor AM. 
28355 In hope of forgiuenes. 1375 Barsour Bruce i. 89, 
I haiff grei hop he sall he king. c 1375 Sc. Lee. Saints, 
Vincentins 216 Men .. sal hafe na hape til vndirstande. 
¢1386 Craucer /’rol. 88 In hope 1o stonden in his lady 
grace. 1648 Hatt Chron., Hen. V 68h, Beyng in good 
hope that al his affaires should prosperously succede. 1603 
Saks, Meas. for M/. ut. i. 4, 1 haue hope to liue, and am 
prepar'd lo die, 1653 Mitton A/irelings (1659) 10 In hope 
.-lhat preaching..would prove gainful. 1781 Gipson Dec/?. 
& F. IL. 133 It was only in a field of battle that he could 
assert his innocence with any hope of success. 1842 Tenny- 
soN Fhe Voyage viii, And still we follow'd..In hope to gain 
upon her fligh1. ' 

c. In plural; often in singular sense, esp. in 
phr. zz hopes. Const. as in b. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 523 We will horrow of 
them lo pay your hopes, hy this long introduclion sus- 
pended. 1659 B. Harris /’arival’s fron Age 215 They 
continued still upon their guard in hopes of hetter times. 
1660-1 MarveLt Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 44 God he praised, 
there is all good hopes of her recovery. 1702 J. Locan in 
Penusyliw Hist, Soc. Mem. 1X. 94 Hearing he was past 
hopes, I went to visit him the day before he departed. 1702 
Appison Dial, Medals ii. Misc. Wks. 1727 III. 128, I 
was in hopes you would have shown us our own nation. 
1849 MacacLay //ist. Eng. v. 1, 662 Great hopes were en- 
terlained at Whitehall that Cornish would appear to have 
been concerned: hut these hopes were pebaniee, 1864 
Texsysoxn En. Ard, 620 His hopes lo see his own.. Not 
yel had perish’d. 

d. Personified ; esp. as onc of the three heavenly 


Graces, (1 Cor. xiii. 13.) 

1382 Wycuir 1 Cor. xiii. 13 Now forsothe dwellen feith, 
hope, and charile, lhes thre. 1782 Han. More David v.52 
Fair Hope, wilh smiling face but ling'ring foot. 1799 
Campsett Pleas. Hofe 1, Oh} sacred Truth! thy triumph 
ceased a while, And Hope, thy sisler, ceased with thee 10 
smile. 18.. Cur. Worpsw. Hymn ‘Gracious Spirit’ v, 
Faith and hope and love we see Joining hand in hand agree. 

2. Feeling of trust or confidence. Ods, exc. as 
biblical archaism, with mixture of sense 1. 

c1000 /Exrric /fom. I. 350 Geleaffullum mannum mez 
heon micel truwa and hopa to 6am menniscum Gode Criste. 
1200 ices & Virtues 33 Ne haue du hope to golde ne to 
seluer. 1382 Wycuir /’s, cxlv{i]. 5 His hope [is] in the Lord 
his God. @ 1400-50 Alexander 1859 So sadly in soueraynete 
he sel neuire his hope. 1500-z0 Dunsar /oents Ixvi. 97 
The formest hoip 3it thal I haue.. Is in 3our Grace. 1548 
Hatt Chron., Hen. VIL 49h, To the whiche saiynges..the 
freer perceaved hope to he geven. 1576 FLEminG Sanofi. 
£Lfpist. 99 Our private friendship, .. upon hope and affiance 
whereof, I presume to he your petitioner. 1707 FREIND 
Peterborow's Cond. Sp, 174 My hopes then are all in you. 
1867 G. Macponatp Disciple xxv, Though the sky he dim, 
My hope is in the sky. 

+3. Expectation (without implication of desire, 
or of a thing not desired) ; prospect. Ods. 

13.. 2. £. Addit. P. B. 713 Penne arjed Abraham .. For 
hope of pe harde hate pat hy31 hatz oure lorde. ¢ 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Clement 193 Gret hope had he, Pat his modir 
in be se Was drownyt. c 1440 Carcrave Life St. Kath. u. 
419 To hem pat be in dwere And eke in hope for to he 
hange and drawe. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 16 In hoip 
agane that tha sould neuir meit. 

4. transf. Ground of hope; promise. 

01375 Sc. Leg. Sairts, Nycholas 579 Oyl rycht_clere.. for 
seknes sere Gaf hop and but. 1535 CovERDALE Prov, Xxvi. 
12 There is more hope in a foole then in him. 1613 PuRcHaAS 
Pilgrimage (1614) 850 He which at one hlow can kill a Cap- 
tive, is of lhe greatest hopes. 1633 Forp Broken Ht. v. ii, 
Never lived gentleman of greater merit, Hope or abiliment 
lo steer a kingdom. 1676 tr. Guillaticre’s Voy. Athens 349 
A Child of great hopes. 1847 TENNySON Princess 1. 167 
Hills that look’d across a land of hope. ’ 

b, A person or thing that gives hope or promise 
for the future, or in which hopes are centred. 

a1225 Fultana 65 Pu art hope of heale; bu ari rihtwises 

weole, @1300 Cursor MM, 23929 Leuedi. .pat es nu mi hope. 
1382 Wycur 1 Zi, i. 1 Jhesu Crist oure hope. 1526 
Tinpae Col. i, 27 Christ in you, lhe hope of glory. 1702 
Pore Dryofe 9 Her lender mother's only hope and pride. 
1876 E. Mettor Priests, viii. 390 If ihe adull population 
are the despair of the priests, the children are their hope. 

e. An object of hope ; that which is hoped for. 

1382 Wyc.ir Prov. xiii. 12 Hope that is deferrid torment- 
eth the soule. — Row, viii. 24 nor that is seyn, is not 


hope. 1526 TinpaLe 77. ii. 13 Lokinge for that blessed 
hope, and glorious apperenge of the mighty ah, oka 


Suaks. Sonn. cxliii, If hou catch thy hope, turn bac u 
1632 J. Havwarptr. Biondi’s Eromena t22 The Prince thus 
frustrated of his first hope, came running. 1816 SHELLEY 
Alastor 32 Staking his very life on some dark hope. 

€ See also FoRLORN HOPE. ; ; 

5. Comb. chiefly objective and instrumental. 

1580 SipNeyY Arcadia i. (1724) II. 477 Borers 
phrases. 1598 SvivesTeR Du Bartasu.u. 1. ae — aa 
hope-cheer'd Noah..Sends forth the Crow. 1817 SHE 


HOPE. 


Pr. Athan. 1, 10 Baffled with blast of hope-consuming shame. 
1822 Lams £lra Ser. 1. Decay Beggars, Vhe cheerful and 
hope-stirring tread of the passenger. 1892 JussERAND French 
Ambass. 160 ‘Vhe hope-forbidding tesumony of Pytheas. 

Hope ‘hop), s6.¢ Forms: 1 hop, 4 hopp’, 6 
hoppe, S¢. hoip, 8 Sc. houp, 3-hope. [OE. hop 
app. recorded only in combination (e.g. fenxhop, 
morhop. see sense 1), It is doubtful whether all 
the senses belong orig. to one word. With sense 3 
cf. ON. Adp ‘a small land-locked bay or inlet, salt 
at flood tide and fresh at ebb’ (Vigf. .] 

l. A piece of enclosed land, e. g. in the midst of 
fens or marshes or of waste land generally. 

@ 1000 in Keinble Cod. Dipl. V1. 243 Ma:dwa:zan hop and 
wassan mzxd 00 done preos dic. c¢ 1200 Merton Coll. Rec. 
No. 1259 (Essex), Unam hopam inarisci in villa de Westille- 
berie, quae hopa iacet in extrema hoparum mearum versus 
orientalem quae vocantur landhope, extendentem versus 
austrum a hopo Leuenoth. 1323-4 /éid. No. 1260 (Essex , 
Unam hopam marisci continentem duas acras cum perti- 
hentiis sicut fossatis undique includitur. 1468 IV rd of //ey- 
ward (Somerset Ilo.), Mesuagium vocat. le Bakhous cium 
quadam domo vocat. le stable & vno hope & vna Wallis. 
1500 Wri! of N. Brows (ibid.), Crofts lands marshes hopes 
& walles. 1607 Norpex Surv. Dial. 205, I have planted 
an Ozier hope ‘for so they call it in Lssex, and in some 
places an Ozier bed) in a surrounded ground, fit before fur 
no vse, for the too much moisture and ouerflowing of it. 

2. A small enclosed valley, esp. ‘a smallcr open- 
ing branching out from the main dale, and running 
up to the mountain ranges; the upland part of a 
mountain valley’; a blind valley. Chiefly in south 

of Scotl. and north-east of Icngland, where it enters 
largely into local nomenclature, as in //opekirh, 
Hopeloun, Hope-head, Dryhope, Greenhope, Rams- 
hope, Ridlees Hope, etc. 

1378 Durh. Halim, Rolls (Surtees) 143 Quod nullus eorum 
succidat bent infra le hopp’ sine licencia. ?a 1400 Morte 
Arth, 2503 Thorowe hopes and hymlande hillys and ober. 
a1400-50 Alexander 5390 So pai come till a caue.. De- 
twene twa hillis in a hope, and herberd all nizt. 1542 
Newminster Cartul. (Surt.) Introd. 18 Such as inhabyte tn 
one of those hoopes, valyes, or graynes cannot heare the fraye, 
outecrye, or exclamac’on of suche as dwell in an other 
hoope or valley upon the other syde of the said mountayne. 
1596 Datrynmece tr. Leslie's f/ist, Scot. u. 163 Ouer 
hil and hoip, bank and bra, a1697 Auprey Nat. //ist. 
Surrey (1719) 1V. 164 A long //opfe «ec. according to Virgil, 
Deductus Valfis) in the most pleasant and detightful Soli- 
tude. 1805 Forsytu Beauties Scotl. 11. 151 The hills are 
every where intersected by small streams called durzs. 
‘These flowing in a deep bed, form glens or hollows, pro- 
vincially called hopes. 1893 Norlhumbld. Gloss., Hope, ..the 
inch ordnance map of Northumberland gives seventy-three 
place names having this termination. In the county of 
Durham forty such occur. 1895 Crockett .Wen of Aloss- 
hags ix. 67 Wide green holms and deep blind ‘hopes’ or 
hollows among the mountains. 

3. An inlet, sinall bay, haven. 

¢1425 Wyxtoun Chron, vi. xx. 2499 And in Saynt Mar- 
gretys Hope belyve Off propyre nede thantill arryve. 1535 
STEWART Cron. Scot. 11. 673 Tha tuke land richt far “B into 
Forth, Into ane place .. Sanct Margaretis-hoip is callit at 
this da. 1587 Freminc Contn //olinshed 111. 1379'2 Being 
by contrarie winds driuen to staie against Erith, at Graues- 
end, in Tilberie hope. 1756 Rott Dict. Trade, Hope, a 
station for ships in the mouth of the river Thames, below 
Gravesend. 1818 Scorr Sr. Laon. xii, A little hamlet 
which straggled along the side of a creck formed hy the 
discharge of a small brook into the sea.. It was called Wolf's 
Hope (7.2. Wolf's Haven), 1887 Aveu?. Gloss., L/ope, a place 
of anchorage for ships. 

Hope (houp), v. Forms: see Hope sé.1 [OE. 
hopian, ME. hopien, hopen, corresp. to MLG., 
MDnu., Du. Aopen :—OLG. *hopinz. Not known in 
OHG.; in MHG. Aoffez is rare, and chiefly MG., 
not the regular word for ‘to hope’ ; like the cor- 
resp. sb. the vb. appears to have belonged orig. 
to the English and Saxon-Frankish domain, and 
thence to have spread in later times over Germany 
and Scandinavia.} 

1. intr. To entertain expectation of something 
desired; to look (mentally) with expectation. 
Const. t/o, tafler, tof (obs.), for; also with 
indirect passive. 

971 Biickt. Hon. 87 Weto binum hidercyme hopodan & 
hyhtan. c1a05 Lay. 17936 Ah ne hope bu to rade of heom 
pat ligged dede. c1290 8. Eng. Leg. 1. 291/97 Ne hopie ich 
nou3t bere-fore. ¢1400 Cato's Mor, 203 in Cursor Al. App. 
iv. 1672 Quen pou art atte disese, hope ofter hetter ese. 
1553 Even Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 39 This nauigation .. 
was not hrought to the ende hoped for. 1595 T. Bepinc- 
retD tr. Machiavelli's Florentine Hist. 140 The Earle.. 
shut himselfe vp in Poppi, not hoping of any aide. ¢ 1600 
My Ladyts Pulcritud 26 in Moutgomerte's Poems (1887) 
279 Houping aganis all houp. 1659 B. Harris Parivals 
/ron Age 29, 1 can hope for no support in the equity of 
my cause. 1726 ddv. Capt. R. Boyle 16 Come, hope for 
the best, said I. 1850 Tennyson /uz J/eim. cxii, Hope could 
never hope too much, In watching thee from hour to hour. 
Méod. 1 hoped for better things from him. 

+b. With /o. for: To look for, expect (without 
implication of desire): =4. Obs. rare. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand/. Synne6968 He yn be feuer lay, And 
to be debe he hopede weyl. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie 
Dinuer Ep. Ded. A vij, Neither can I hope for, at either of 
your hands, any ungentle or discourteous censure. 

2. intr. To trust, have confidence. Const. +/o, 
+ 02 (obs.), 272 (obs. exc. as biblical archaism ; now 
only a strong case of sense 1). 
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¢888 K. “Errep Soeth, xlii, Hit nys no unnyt dzt we | 
hopien to Gode. ¢ 1000 ELFric //om. I. 256 Ne hine hopian 
on heora ungewissum welan. ¢ 1200 oral Ode 31 in Trin. 
Coll, flom. 221 Ne hopie wif to hire were ne were to his 
wiue, @1335 Prose Psalter lili]. 7 He hoped in pe multi- 
tude of his riches. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V/ 176 The 
lordes lyenge at Caleys, hoping in their frendes within the 
realme. a 1605 Montcomerte A/isc. Poems li. 43 Bot I houp 
in the goddes Hemene. 1611 Ibiste Ps. cxix. 49 The word 
..upon which thou hast caused me to hope. 1855 Catn. 
Winkxwortn //yuim, Leave God to order all thy ways, And 
hope in Him whate’er betide. 

3. ¢rans. To expect with desire, or to desire with 
expectation; to look forward to (something desired . 
a. with simple object (= ope sor, sense 1). Now 
chiefly poetic. 

c 1000 Etrric Hom. 1. 250 We beod habbende ds de we 
arhopedon. a12zg0 Ureisun in Cott. Hout. 183 Pu al pet 
ic hopie. a 1340 Hampoce Psa/ter xxvi.6 And hope pe victory 
thoro his help. ¢1374 Cuavcer Soeth. 1. pr. iv. 10 By 
whiche lettres I am accused to han hooped the fredon: of 
Roome. 1567 Gude & Godlie B.(S. T. 5S.) 124, I grant, 
I haif done wrang, Nocht hopeand help of the. 1603 L. 
Joxson Sesanus v. x. Wks. Rtldg.) 1722 Dost thou hope 
fortune to redeeme thy crimes? 1676 DrayDEeNn Aurengz. Iv. 
i, Strange cozenage! none would live past years again; Yet 
all hope pleasure in what yet remain. 1792 5. Rocexs 
Pleas, Alem, \. 350 With looks that asked yet dared not 
hope relief. 1837 Dickens rckw. ii, The conviction that 
he had nothing to hope from his friend's fears. 1872 
Rusnin Fors Clay, xxii, 28, I have not time to ask Mr. 
Sillar’s permission, but hope his pardon for assuming it. 

b. with obj. clause. In mod, collog. use often 
in weakened sense, expressing little more than a 
desire that the event inay happen, or (with clause 
in pres. or past. that the fact may turn out to be 


as stated.) 

¢ 1050 Byrht trth's Llandboc in Anglia VIII. 325 Ic 
hopige bat cherubin se mera wt wesun wylle, a@razs 
Antr. R. 430 Ich hopie bet hit schal beon .. swude biheue. 
¢1350 Jf il. Palerne 1097, | hope to heuene king mi help 
schal nou3t fayle. ¢1449 Pecock Aepr. tt. xi. 223 It is to 
hope that .. thei sclulen no longer so erre. 1§90 SiAks. 
Com, Err. 1. i. 54 You'll let vs in I hope? 1660 BoyLe 
New Lxp. Phys. Mech. Pref. 4, | have in another treatise. . 
given a particular, and, I hope, a satisfactory account. 1738 
Swiet Pol, Conversa! 123 Thirty bad Bits, and Two good 
ones. but I hope, you have got one of the two good ones. 
1804 W. Gitrix Sera, 111. x xxviii. (R.), He hoped you would 
consider the deht of little consequence. 1860 Ryn cue Glac. 
I. xi, 70 We hoped that no repetition of the process would 
occur. 1865 W. G, Parcrave Avadia 1.114 He enters with 
a ‘hope I don’t intrude’ aiz, 

¢e. with infinitive. 

1297 RK. Giovuc. (1724) 220 He .. hopede to wynne Rome, 
wanne he cone eft aje. 1305 Fuclas Iscar. 34 in F. ELL’. 
(1862' 108 Glad heo was and hopede of him to habbe an 
heire. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 8006 Pai. hopit in haste..the mater 
to here. 1574 Cuurcuyaro {Volsey xlvi. in Adirr. Afag. 
(1815) II. 495, I hoapt to come before the king. 1659 B. 
Harris Parival’s [ron Age 29 Cardinal Wolsey. . hoped to 
come to be Pope by the recommendation of the Emperour. 
1738 Swirt Fol. Conversa. 173 When may we hope to 
see you again in London? 1857 Buckve Crordrz. 1. vil. 423 
Violent measures, by which the King hoped to curb the 
colonies. ; 

+4. To expect or anticipate (without implica- 
tion of desire) ; to suppose, think, suspect. Ods. 

¢ 1330 RK. Brusne Chron. Wace) Rolls 4429, | hope Iulyus 
had drawen hit out. /érd. 15842 Non hoped til hyim no 
gyle. a1340 Hampote Psalter ix. 1 comm, 1 hope had he 
beyne a rightwisman he had noght sayd swa. c 1386 
Cnaucer Reeve's 7. 109 Our Manciple I hope he wil be 
deed. a1400-50 A fexander 3548, | hope pou wenes at we 
be like to pire lethire Persyns. 15.. Yanner Lam. in 
Puttenham Eng. Poesfe (Arb.) 263, | hope I shall be hanged 
to morrow. 1571 Satir. Poems Reform. xxvi. 113 Quhat 
man did hoip of Grange now dois appeir..He dois Rebell 
and will not serue the King. 1632 RowLey Jom. never 
vexed u.in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 132, 1 hope thou'lt vex me 
.. 1 shall rail and curse thee, I hope. 

5. /rans. To bring by hoping. novtce-use. 

1720 Lett. fr. Lond. Frul. (1722) 60 Some hope them- 
selves..into a Halter, but few into their Wishes. 

Hope, obs. form of Hoop. 

Hopeable (héu-pab’l), a. rare. 
-ABLE.] That may be hoped for. 

1611 Cotar., Esferadble, hopeahle, fit to be hoped for. 

Hoped (houpt’, ps/. a. [f. Horr v.+-Ep}.] 

1. Expected with desire: see Hope z. 3. 

1573 Tusser Husé. cvi. (1878) 196 This was both God and 
man, of Jewes the hoped king. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
Dec. 100 All my hoped gaine is turnd to scathe. 1625 
Modell Wit 62 b, Shall .. all my hoped ioyes be defeated in 
a moment? 1685 H. More /d/ustr. 300 Which are the 
hoped Consequences thereof. 

b. Now usually Aoped-for: see Hore v. 1. 

1593 Suaxs. 3 Hen. V7/, 1v. viii. 61 Cold biting Winter 
marres our hop'd-for Hay. 1694 Satmon Bates’ Disp. Ded. 
{1713) Aijh, This Book, which, through your Benignity, 
cannot go without its hop’d-for Effects. 1860 Pusey 3/7. 
va 485 Two-fifths only of the hoped-for produce was 
yielded. . 

+2. Viewed or contemplated with hope; about 
which hopes are entertained. Oés. 

1581 Muccaster Positions xli. (1887) 241 His most honored 
prince, and his best hoped pupill. : 

3. Possessed of or imbued with hope. dia/. 

1896 Barrie Alarg. Ogilvy ii. (1897) 34 The Doctor says 
this morning that he ts better hoped now, but at present we 
can say no more but only she is alive. 

Hopeful (hdu'pfil),a. (s6.) [f, Hore sé.1 + -FuL.] 

1. Full of hope; feeling or entertaining hope ; 
expectant of that which is desired. 


{f, Hore v. + 


HOPELESSNESS. 


1594 SHaks. Rich. ///,1. ti. 24 Childe.. Whose vgly and 
vnnaturall Aspect May fright the hopefull Mother at the 
view. 1665 Sik T. Hersert 7 ray. (1677) 124 Hopeful of 
some reward, r822z Jerrrey Let. Ixxxix. in Cockburn Life 
11, The. .happiest, hopefulest, creature that ever set fortune 
at defiance. 1886 Ruskin Preterita I. vii. 220 A time of 
active and hopeful contentment for both the young people, 

b. Expressive of hope. 

1607 RowLanps Guy, Ear/ Warw. 81 The comfort of a 
hopeful word bestowing. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. 1. iii, It 
is likely enough that ten thousand other young men. .made 
the same hopeful remark in the course of the same evening. 

2. Causing or inspiring hope; giving promise of 
success or future good, ‘promising’: said of a 
person or thing on which one's hope is sct, or con- 
cerning which hope is entertained ; sometimes 
ironically, of a young person who is likely to 
disappoint hopes. 

1868 Evizanetu Let. fo Cecil in Strype dun. Ref. (1705) 
1. li. 515 That she would allow honorary salaries to the acute 
and hopeful youth, for their maintenance in their studies 
there. 1593 Suaks. Nom §& Jul. 1. ii. 15 Earth hath 
swallowed all my hopes but she, Shee’s the hopefull Lady 
of my earth. 1647 in Hood's Life (0. H.S.) 1. 301 note, 
Money to maintain hopeful students at the University. 1732 
pwirt Sacram, Test Wks. 1761 111. 294 Which of the two 
is in the hopefullest Condition to ruin the Church, 1768 
Gotvsm. Good-n, Man 1. Wks. (Globe) 611/1 Here comes 
his hopeful nephew; strange, goodnatured, foolish, open- 
hearted. 1865-6 H. Patties Amer. Paper Curr. 11. 92 
Loans now seemed to afford a hopeful prospect of relief. 

b. as sb. collog. A hopeful’ boy or girl: chiefly 
ironical. | Sometimes as a guast-proper name.) 

1720 Ducurss Ormonp Let. 18 Apr. in Swift's Wks. 
(181g) XVI. 363 Else young Hopeful might have been in 
danger. 1811 Byron //ints fr. Hor. 256 O'er hoards 
diminish'd by young Hopeful’s debts. 1842 C, WuitenEap 
Richard Savage (1845) V1. vi. 381 Some of the young 
hopefuls make their parents pay pretty smartly for their love. 

Hopefully how pfili , a/v. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 
Ina hopeful manner; witha fecling of hope; with 
ground for hope, promisingly. 

a 1699 Wotton Life Dk. Buckh.in Relig.) 1672) 237 Ue 
left all his female kindred .. cither matched with peers of 
the realm actually, or hopefully with earls’ sons and heirs. 
1846 I] Rocers “ss. (2860) 1.171 The limits within which 
the human understanding can hopefully speculate. tod. 
Ile set to work hopefully. 

Hopefulness ho pfiilnés). [f as prec. + 
-NESS.] ‘The quality or state of being hopeful. 

1. The state of feeling or expressing hope. 

1628 Witner Brit. Rememh. wi. 170, 1 scarcely held it 
worth my hopefulnesse. 1858 J. H. Newman //13t. Sh. 
Il. 1. ii, Perhaps he exaggerated his own hopefulness, in 
order to increase hers. 1886 Haut Caine Son of //agar ui. 
ix, Greta’s eyes were full of a radiant hopefulness. 

2. The quality of inspiring hope ; promisingness. 

1651 Fudler’s Abel Rediv., Zanchius 390 Zanchius in his 
youth shewing some testifications ohhig ope fuliEeae 1698 
Stryve Life Sir T. Suith ii, (R.(, While he was thus a 
student here... notice was taken of his parts and hopefull- 
ness. iMod. The hopefulness of the political situation. 

Hopeite, hopite (héupait). Avi. [Named 
1823, alter Dr. ‘IT. C. Hope of Edinburgh: see 
-ITE.} A phosphate of zinc found in greyish-white 
crystals, never accurately analyzed. 

1824 Trans. R. Soc. Edin. X. 107 Description of Hopette, 
a New Mineral. 1834 T. ALLAN J/iu. 24 Sir David 
Brewster .. distinguished it by the name of Hopeite. 

Hopeless (houwples ,a. [f. Hope sd.! + -LExs.] 

1. Destitute of hope ; having or feeling no hope ; 
despairing. 

1590 Suaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 158 Hopelesse and helpelesse 
doth Egean wend. 1611 — Cymb. wv. iv. 27 Hopelesse To 
haue the courtesie your Cradle promis’d. 1659 HammMonxD 
On Ps, cii. 6, | am as destitute and hopeless of it as the 
most solitary Pelican. 1823 Scoressy ft hale Fishery 460 
On this [ice-floe] they spent a dismal and hopeless night. 
1884 Contemp. Rev. May 629 Is it surprising that the great 
army of the hopeless should forget the way to church? 

2. Of or coucerning which there is no hope; 


despaired of, desperate. 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. 1. it (R.), He..keepes it well, 
and warylye to helpe in hopelesse tyde. 1583 STANYHURST 
vEneis 1, Arb.) 50 Laocoon..al hoaples Hee striues. 1751 
Jounson Raurbler No. 87 ? 2 A sign of hopeless depravity, 
that though good advice was given, it wrought no reforma- 
tion. 1849 Macaucay //ist. Ang. vii. 11.185 He recovered 
from maladies which seemed hopeless. 1867 FREEMAN .Vor71. 
Cong. 1. v. 296 To reconcile the chronology is hopeless. 

+ 3. Unhoped-for, unexpected. Ods. 

1590 SPENSER F. Q. 111. v. 34 His watry eies .. He up gan 
lifte toward the azure skies, From whence descend all hope- 
lesse remedies. 1624 Carr. Smitn Virginia iv. 160 Giuing 
thanks to God for so hopelesse a deliuerance. 

Hopelessly (hoplésli;, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.} 
In a hopeless manner; without or beyond hope; 


so that there is no hope; desperately. 

1616 Beaum. & Fu. Scornf. Lady 1. i, El. Lo. Brother, is 

your last hope past? }. Zo. Hopelessly past. 1646 Sir T. 

RowNE Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. 8 Hopelesly continuing in mis- 
takes, they live and dye in their absurdities. 1838 Lytton 
A fice 162 You are hopelessly in love with Miss Cameron. 
1873 Back Pr. Thule viii, Never was .. sea-song sung so 
hopelessly without spirit. 

Hopelessness (hdplésnés), [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Hopeless condition; want of hope, despair ; 
state of being despaired of, desperateness. 

1809 Han. More Coelebs 11. 19 (Jod.) That discouraging 
superiority, which others might is deterred from imitating 
through hopelessness to reach. 1853 J. H. Newman “ist. 
S. (1373) 11.1. i. 13 A message which well illustrates the 


HOPELOST. 


hopelessness of going to war with them. 1880 Ovipa Afoths 
II. 287 The old heavy burden of hopelessness and apathy 
had fallen on her again. 

+ Hopelost (hép,lpst), a. and sé. Ods. [f. 
Hope s6.1+ Lost pp/. a.] a. adj. That has lost 
hope, despairing ; Jost to hope, desperate. b. sd. 
One who has lost hope. 

1570 Satir. Poems Reform. xxii. 70 Fretting with feir in 
Inward conscience, As hoiplost wichtis without all pacience. 
1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed U1. 1548/2 His two grace- 
lesse hopelost sonnes Shane and Alike Bourke. 1648 
Syumons Vind. Chas. [, 148 Like a Company of poore 
Hope-losts..look up to that place of Honour, where erst 
they sat. 

+ Ho:pely, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hore 56.1+-1ty1.] 
Of the nature of hope; fraught with hope. 

1653 H. Wuistter Ufshot Inf. Baptisme 62 A noble 
instance of hopely probability by divine Providence. 

Hoper (hewpe1). [f. Hore v, + -ER!.] One 
who hopes. 

1382 Wycuir 2 Sam. xxii. 31 God ..a shelde is of alle the 
hopers [Vulg. sperantiu}] in hym. 1532 More Confut. 
Tindale Wks. 733/1 Such hopers and such louers .. are yet 
no lesse begiled then are the oeggers that dreme they finde 
great heapes of gold. @1684 LeicHton Comm, 1 Pet. Wks. 
(1868) 196 Then shall these hopers be in eternal possession. 
1788 Map. D’Arstav Diary 23 Nov., She is no hoper; she 
sees nothing before us but despair and horror. 1889 W. 
Warp W.G. Ward §& Oxf. Movem. 379 \t would take a 
very enthusiastic boper to look for success now. 

Hoper, obs. form of Hopper. 

Ho‘p-ga:rden. [f. Hop sé.!] A field or piece 
of land devoted to the cultivation of hops. 

1573 R. Scor (siti) A Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe 
Garden, and necessarie Instructions for the making and 
mayntenance hereof. 1669 Woriipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 
160 In the Winter, when little else can be done to the [iop- 
garden. 1766 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 322 Orchards, 
cherry-grounds, hop-gardens, intermixed with corn and 
frequent villages. 

Ho'p-ground. [f. Hop sé.'] =prec.; also, 
ground suited to the cultivation of hops. 

1679 Essex’s Excell. 3 Coll. Mildmay came from his house 
to the place near the Hop-ground. 1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 
5326/3 Four Acres of Hop Ground. 1855 Macautay /fist. 
Eng. xv. 111. 611 The hopgrounds of Kent would be as the 
vineyards of the Neckar. 

Hop-harlot, var. H.ar-HaRLoT, Ods. 

Hoping (hopin), v4/. 5d. [f. Hope v.+ -1nG1.] 
The action of the verb Hope; hope; ¢ trust. 

ar Cursor M. 27016 Again pe tober hoping pat es in 
werldes welth. a 1400-50 A lerander 4518 3e haue na hoping 
in bat hathill at on hige sittis. 18:18 Blackw. Alag. III. 62 
A few years of confident hopings and unreserved trustings. 

Hoping, ///. az. [-1NG*.] That hopes; hope- 
ful. Hence Ho‘pingly adv., hopefully. 

1602 WARNER Add, Eng. x. lvi. (1612) 247 Contrarie to it 
that all did hopingly affect. 1842 Manninc Seri, (1848) 
I. 374 Out of a hoping timidity. 1883 Von Bunsen in 
Harpers Mag. Aug. 367/2 Hopingly yet gravely did he ride 
into Versailles. ae 

Hopkinsian (hgpki‘nziin), a. and sé. __[f. the 
name of the New England theologian Samuel 
Hopkins (1721-1803): see -IAN.] a. adj. Belong- 
ing to or adhering to the theological system of 
Samuel Hopkins,a modification of Calvinism. b. sé. 
An adherent of this system. Hence Hopki-nsian- 
ism, the theological system of Samuel Hopkins. 

1850 Wuittier Pr. Wes. (1889) II. 132 Hopkinsianism .. 
held..that guilt could not be hereditary. 1860 J. GARDNER 
Faiths World 1. 64/1 Some Christians .. called from their 
leader Hopkiasians, though they prefer to be called Hop- 
kinsian Calvinists. /é/d. 65/1 The Hopkinsian controversy 
is but little known in Britain. 1886 Excycl. A mer. II. 339 
The founder of ‘ Hopkinsian divinity’. 

Hoplite (hgpleit). (ad. Gr. cwAfrys, f. Stroy 
weapon, piece of armour, heavy shield, pl. 6rAa 
arms: see -ITE.] A heavy-armed foot-soldier of 
ancient Greece. 

1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycd. s.v., A painting which represented 
two hoplites. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xx. (1849: I]. 143 The 
hoplites, or heavy-armed infantry of historical Greece, main- 
tained a close order and well-dressed line. 1857 Bircu 
Anc. Pottery \1858) I. 408 Ares appears as a hoplite. 

Hence Hoplitic (hgplitik) @., belonging to or 
resembling a hoplite ; Hopli-ties (zosce-wd.), the 
drilling of hoplites. 

1851 Fraser's Mag. XLI\1. 251 The heavy-armed Hoplitic 
angler, as he may be called, returns generally from his ex- 
pedition laden only with disappointment. 1886 Sipcwick 
Hee Ethics ii. 21 New pedantries of ‘tactics’ and ‘ hop- 

itics ’. 

_Hoplo- thgple), before a vowel hopl-, combin- 
ing form of Gr. 67Aov weapon, piece of armour, 
or of 617A hoof, as in Ho‘plarchy (-a1ki), sovce- 
wd. [after hierarchy] (see quot.). + Ho-plochrism 
(see CurIsM] (see quot. 1656); so + Hoplochri‘s- 
tical z. Hoplognathous (-p’gnapas) a. [Gr. ywva8os 
jaw], ‘having the jaw armed’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 
Hoplology (-p'lédzi) [see -Locy], the science of 
weapons Or armour. Hoplomachic (-mzkik) a. 

(ad. Gr. drAopayixds, f. drAondxos fighting in heavy 
arms (cf. Hopuite)], fighting in heavy armour (in 

quot. fig.) ; so Hoplomachist (-p'makist), one who 

fights in heavy armour. Hoplonemertean (-ni- 
mo‘rtvin), Hoplonemertine (-nimd‘itain) Zoo/., 

a. belonging to those nemertean worms in which 
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the proboscis is armed with a stylet ; 5d. one of these 
worms. Hoplophorous (-p‘foras) a. [Gr. érAopdpos 
bearing arms], ‘ bearing armour ; protected’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.), Hoplopleurid (-plitierid) Zoo/. [Gr. 
mXevpa tib, side], a fish of the extinct family Hof/o- 
pleuride, having the body provided with four rows 
of sub-triangular scutes. Hoplopodous (-g'pddas) 


| foundland toa seal of the second year. 


a. Zool, (Gr. onA4 hoof, movs, 1od- foot], having | 


the feet protected by hoofs. 

a 1843 SoutHev Doctor (1847) VII. 498 The cbiefs of the 
Hierarchy, the Iatrarchy, the Nomarchy, and the *Hop- 
larchy (under which title both sciences, naval and military, 
were comprised). 1650 CHARLETON Paradoxes Proleg. 
div b, Our disquisition of the 8 or, or Casualties (? Causali- 
ties] of *Hoplochrisme. /dfd. e, Objection to the dignity 
of *Hoplochristicall Remedies. 1656 Biount Glossogr., 
Hoplochrism, an anointing of Armes or weapons ; as they 
do in the use of the weapon-salve. 1884 R. F. Burton Sk. 
of Sword 1 The imperious interest of *Hoplology. 1832 
Fraser's Mag. V.696 That most pugnacious, or, to use the 
old term, *hoplomachic of universities. 1793 Jfisc. in Aun. 
Reg. 398 Dempster, the last of the formidable sect of * Hop- 
lomachists, who fought every day .. either with sword or 
fist, in defence of his doctrines in omnt scribili. 1854 MAVNE 
Expos. Lex., Hoplopodns, applied by Goldfuss to an Order 
(Hoplopoda) .. including those [mammals] which have tbeir 
feet protected by booves: *hoplopodous. 


Hop-merchant. [f. Hor 54.1] 

1. A merchant who deals in hops. 

1639 Canterb. Marriage Licences 12 Nov., Henry Sum'er- 
sole of the city of London, hopmarchant. 1849 MACAULAY 
Mist. Eng. ii. (1889) I. 156 He.. made bargains over a 
tankard with drovers and hop merchants. 


2. slang. [with play on Hop sé.2] 
master; a dancer. 

a17o00 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hop-Merchant, a Dancing- 
master. 1708 Motteux Kadelars 1v. xxxviii, Imitated by 
your Hop-Merchants .. in their .. Country Dances. 

Hopnyt, obs. pa. t. of OPEN v. 

Hopoland, obs. f. HoupLann, a garment. 

Hop-o’-my-thumb (hg:pémipyin). Also 6 
hopthumb, 9 hop-me-thumb. [In 16th c., op 
on my thombe, from Hop v.! (in imperative mood), 
applied to a person so small that he may be hyper- 
bolically told to hop on one’s thumb ¢ cf. stick-7n- 
the-mud, pick-me-up.) A dwarf, a pygmy: the 
name of a pygmy hero of nursery lore. Cf. Zom 


Thumb, 

1530 Parscr. 232/1 Hoppe upon my thombe, /retillon. 
1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 25 It is a small hop on my 
thombe. And Christ wot, It is wood at a woorde. 1583 
Stanvuurst 42 neis tv. (Arb.) 106 A cockney dandiprat hop- 
thumb. 1594 7aming of Shrew (N.), Plaine friend hop of 
my thum, know you who we are? 1681 Otway Soldier's 
Fort. w.i, You little Hopo’-my-thumb, come hither. 1827 
Hone Every-day Bk. 11.67 He was a hop-o’-my-thumb no 
higher than the window-locker. 1855 THackeray Nezcomes 
II. 255 This hop-o-my-thumb of a creature has begun to 
give herself airs since her marriage and her carriage. 

attrib. 1748 SMoLLETT Kod. Rand. (1812) 1. 59 You pitiful 
hop o’ my thumb coxcomb. 1819 Sporting Mag. 1V. 272, 
I cannot .. help laughing at such hop-me-thumb fellows. 
1889 Pall Mall G. 25 June 1/2 Austria is a mere Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb Power excepting so far as she is backed by Germany. 


+Hoppe. Oés. Also 5 hoop(p)e. [Cf. OE. 
hoppe, pl. hoppar, ‘ ornament, ? small bell’ (Sweet). 
(Senses 1 and 2 are perhaps distinct words. )] 


1. The seed-vessel of flax. 

¢1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw.in Wright Voc. 156 Le boceaus 
{du lyn) Gloss. hoppen (Cams. AIS. flaxbolles}. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xcvii. (1495) 663 Floures of 
flex ben .. blewe, and after comyth boppys, and therin is 
the seed. And whan the hoppe begynnyth to wexe, thenne 
tbe flex is drawe vp. c1440 Promp. Parv. 246/1 Hoope 
[v.r. hooppe], sede Bite, 1552 Hutoet, Hoppes of flaxe or 
hemp, éincidu/um. 

2. The cornel tree, and its fruit. 

1499 Garlandta’s Liber Equtz. Voc. (W. de W.), Corna, 
fructus corni, hoppe: cornus, gutdam arbor, hoppe tre, 
ut guidam dicunt. 


Hopped (hppt), 2. [f. Hop 56.1 or v.2+-ED.] 
Furnished, mixed, or flavoured with hops. 

1669 Boyce Contin. New Exp. u. (1682) 174 A Receiver 
filled with hopped and fermented Beer. 1830 M. Donovan 
Dom, Econ. . 203 Thirty-five barrels of hopped wort. 1897 
Daily News 6 Sept. 7/3 The bines being lightly hopped 
without any ‘tail’, and the fruit all being within sight. 
Hopper! (hpper). [f. Hop v.1 + -ER!, OE. 
type *hofpere, implied in the feminine oppestre. 

Sense 3 Is naturally accounted for ; but the origin of sense 
5 is not clear, unless derived from resemblance to the mill- 
hopper, which is not favoured by the chronology of existing 
quotations.) 

1. One who hops; a leaper, dancer. 

¢13375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 442 Pat fore a hoppare 
can hym sla. 1598 FLorio, Sa/tarino,..a iumper, a bopper. 
1744-5 Mrs. Detaxy in Life & Corr. (1861) II. 335 The 
dancers are to be [etc.]. These are the rest of the hoppers. 
1775-8 Tvrwuitt Noles on Chaucer's Knt.’s T., I conceive, 
a female hopper, or dancer, was called an hoppester. 1829 
Chron.in Ann. Reg. 21/1 A great hopper and runner, 

b. p/. ‘A kind of play in which the actor hops 
on one leg’ (J.) : see ScoTcH-HOPPERS, Hopscotcn. 

2. An animal characterized by hopping, esp. an 


insect or insect-larva that hops. 

Applied more or less spec. to a locust or grasshopper, 
a saltatorial beetle as the turnip flea, a saltatorial homop- 
terous insect as a froth-hopper, a flea, the cheese-hopper or 
maggot of the cheese-fly ; also dial. toa samlet; in New- 


A dancing- 


HOPPER. 


Also as a second 
element, in cheese-hopper, grasshopper, sandhopper, er. 
c12z50 Gen. & Ex. 3096 On wind cam fro westen, and do 
opperes nam, And warpes ouer in-to de se. 1797 PoLWHELE 
Hist. Devon 1. 120 The Samlet of Mr. Pennant, called here 
the hopper. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 278 
Musca} putris, tbe larvz of which are known to the house- 
wife by the name of hoppers, as those of all of them by tbe 
name of maggots. 1877 Mrs. Freminc Life Arnot (1879) 
192 The armies of barbarous inhuman black hoppers are 
not greatly diminished. 1897 Chamb. Frat. XIV. 766/2 
The locusts were attacked while still in the ‘ hopper’ stage. 

3. In a com or other grinding mill, a receiver 
like an inverted pyramid or cone, through which 
grain or anything to be ground passes into the 
mill; so called because it had originally a hopping 
or shaking motion (which is now usually transferred 
to the shaking-shoe, where that is present). 

1386 Cuaucer AXeeve's 7. 119 Yet saugh I neuere.. How 
that the hopur wagges til and fra. ¢ 1430 Pilger. Lyf Alan- 
hode 1. \xxiti. (1869) 43 In the hoper of the mille-.he was 
grounden broken and brused. ¢1585 /atre Ey: 1. ii. 175 in 
Simpson Sch. Shaks. 11. 414 Now let me alone to pick the 
mill, to fill the hopper, to take the toll. 1786 Burns 7o 
Unco Guid i, The heapet happer’s ebbing still, And still the 
clap plays clatter. 1825 J. NicHotson Oferat. Alechanic 
158 The hopper. .is agitated by two iron pins on the axis.. 
that alternately raise the vesse! containing the grain, which 
again sinks by its own weight. 1858 THoreau Afaine W. 
(1894) 204 A boy collecting the long edgings of boards as 
fast as cut off, and thrusting them down a hopper, where 
they were ground up beneath the mill. 1876 I. Harpy 
Ethelberta V1. xi. 151 Modern developments bave shaken 
up the classes like peas in a hopper. | . 

4. Applied to similar contrivances for feeding 
any material to a machine, and, generally, to 
articles resembling a mill hopper in shape or use. 

1763 W. Lewis Commerc. Phil-techn. 277 Vhe space in- 
cluded between the pipes, at their lower end, under the 
bason, is a kind of hopper. /éid. 278 The water issuing 
from the hopper is necessarily reduced into drops. 1832 
Baspace Econ. Manuf. iii (ed. 3) 28 To make the engine 
supply the fire withsmall quantities of fuel at regular inter- 
vals by means of a hopper. 1873 Sfon’s Dict. Engin. 11. 
2253 Receiving and weighing hoppert Ibid. 2254 Tbe 
sheet-iron funnel in which the grain is received before pas- 
sing up into the weighing hopper. 1875 Knicur Dict. 
Mech., Hopper, 1. a chute for feeding any inaterial to a ma- 
chine. 2. The basin ofa water-closet. 3. (Glass.) A conical 
vessel suspended from the ceiling, containing sand and 
water for the use of the glass-cutter. 1878 F. 5S. WitLiams 
Midl. Ratlw, 626 The tickets are placed in a kind of tube 
or hopper, down which they descend, and .. are drawn one 
by one across a printing machine. 1883 Daly News 27 July 
2/1 The new twelve-barrel Nordenfeldt gun.. Hoppers to fit 
on the feeders keep them constantly replenished, and so 
incessant is the fire that in half a minute 600 shots were dis- 
charged. 

5. A basket; esp. a basket or other vessel in 
which the sower carries his seed. Now dad. 

a1300 £. E. Psalter \xxx. 7 (Ixxxi. 6] His hend in hoper 
served bai. 1362 Lanct. P. Pl. A. vit.57 He heng an Hoper 
on his Bac In stude of a Scrippe. ¢1420 /allad. on Hush. 
x. 43 Thyn hopur clothe hienys skyn; and throwe Thy 
seede therynne. 1523 Fitzners. //asd.§ 10. 1649 BuitHEe 
Eng. Iniprov. Impr. (1652) 179 Be sure ever and anon to 
stir up the bottom of your Hopper, or Seed-lop. 1821 CLARE 
Vill. Alinstr. 1. 106 What once were kernels from bis 
hopper sown, Now browning wheat-ears. 

6. A barge in attendance on adredging machine, 
which carries the mud or gravel out to sea and 
discharges it through an opening in its bottom. 


Also hopper-barge. 

1759 in Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) 11. 588 A person in- 
vented a machine..called a Hopper..to take ballast out of 
ships..convey the same to the sea, and there drop it. 1887 
Daily News 14 Dec. 2/6 New steamer Giralda, when off 
Claxheugh, river Wear, came into collision with a laden 
hopper. 1894 /éid. 8 Oct. 6/7 The men who were working 
the marine dredger and its attendant hoppers in the outer 
port of Port Said. 

7. =hopper-car: see 10. 

1862 WV. VY. Triéune 10 June (Bartlett), Of the fifty-seven 
hoppers thrown over Opequan bridge, one half can be put 
into serviceable order again. 

8. A funnel-shaped or hopper-like hollow. 

1838 7. L. Mitcurit 3 Exp, E. Austral. (1839) II. 319 
We find among the features on these lofty river banks many 
remarkable hollows, not unaptly termed ‘hoppers’ .. from 
the water sinking into them, as grain subsides in the hopper 
ofamill. 1847 D. A. Wetts & S. H. Davis S&. Williams 
Coll. 88 You find yourself on the edge of a gulf at least a 
thousand feet deep, the four sides of which apparently con- 
verge toa point atthe bottom. This place, fiom its’peculiar 
form, is called the Hopper. 

9. Pianoforte. A piece attached at the back part 
of a key to raise the hammer and regulate the 
distance to which it falls back from the string 
after striking it. Also called grasshopper. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 140/1 The action of the square 
piano-forte, on its first introduction, consisted of a key, a 
lifter, a hammer, and a damper.. Longman and Broderip .. 
brought out a patented invention having two additional 
parts in the action, namely, the hopper, and the under- 
hammer. 1896 Hipkins Pianoforte 37 The key, hopper, 
spring and set-off. 

10. attrib. and Comb. a. appositive, as (sense 6) 
hopper-barge, -punt. b. Of or belonging to a 
hopper, as (sense 3) Aoffer feed, form, head, 
mouth; (sense 9) hopper button, lever, spring. C. 
Shaped like or resembling the hopper of a mill, 
as hopper casement, closet, hip, pan, roof, ventilator. 


HOPPER. 


d. parasynthetic, as (sense 5: cf. quot. 1787 s.v. 
Hoppet! 1) hopper-arsed, -hipped, -rumped adjs. 
e. Special combs.: hopper axis, a contrivance 
for grinding apples, something like a coffee-mill; 
hopper-boy, ‘a name given in mills to a rake 
which moves in a circle, drawing the meal over an 
opening through whieh it falls’ (Craig 1847); 
hopper-car, a kind of car or truck for carrying 
coal, gravel, etc., shaped like a hopper, and empty- 
ing through an opening at the bottom; hopper- 
cock, a valve for water-closcts, etc. (Knight Dict. 
Mech.); + hopper-crow, ?a crow that follows a 
seed-hopper during sowing ; hopper-eared, -free 
adjs. (sce quots.) ; hopper-hood, a hooded scal in 
its second year. 

a1j7o0o B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, *Hopper-arst, when the 
Breech sticks out. 1787 [see Horret! 1]. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (1813) 124 It performs all the operations of 
thrashing, winnowing, grinding, and bolting, together with 
an iron *hopper axis for grinding apples. 1895 IWesto. 
Gaz. 16 Oct. 4/2 The Admiralty *hopper barge. for use at 
the Gibraltar new Dry Dock and Extension Works, had an 
adventurous voyaze. 1840 Penay Cycel. XVIII. 1412 
flopper spring., Hopper lever .*Hopper button..Sustain- 
ing spring. .fixed in the front end of the hopper lever. 1862 
N.Y. Tribune 10 June (Bartlett), ‘There were one hundred 
and eighty-three iron “hopper-cars recovered in a condition 
to he restored. 1844 Catholic Weekly [ns!r. 103 *Hopper 
casements. .should be inserted in alinost all the windows, in 
order to secure due ventilation. @1sgz Greene Fas. /1’, 
v. li, To gather feathers like to a “hopper-crow, And lose 
them in the height of all my pomp? 1744-50 W. Extis 
Mod, Lusbandm, {11.14.19 (E.D.S.) Such land would re- 
turn an *hopper-eared crop at harvest, or, in plainer English, 
a little ear, with a few kernels, 1887 /’a// Wall G. 12 Mar. 
2/1 Mr. Maxim's next effort was also a 3-pounder, using a 
long cartridge, but having a very short action and a “hopper 
feed. 1829 J. Hhunter //adlamsh. Gloss. 51 When the 
tenants of the manor of Sheffield ground their corn at the 
lord’s mill, some of them were called */opper-/rees, beinz 
privileged. 1898 Adin. Kev, Apr. 440 The ‘hopper-free’ 
tenants at Leeds .. had their corn grinded immediately 
upon the emptying of the hopper, though there were never 
sO Many attending. 1500-20 Dunxsar Poems Ix. 55 With 
*hoppir hippis, and henches narrow. 1673 WycHERLEY 
Love in Wood i. i, She is how-legg'd, *hopper-hipp'd. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. 198 The large square wooden pipe.. 
terminates. .1 a “hopper-mouth proper for receiving in the 
burthen, 1884 //ealth Exhib. Catal. 59/2 Flushing Water 
Closet, with *Hopper Pan. 1867 Smvtu Saslor's Word-bk., 
“lopper-punt, a tlat-floored lighter for carrying soil or 
mud, with a hopper or receptacle in its centre, to contain 
the lading. 1626 MipoLeton Wom, Beware Wom. 1. ii, 
Her body straight, not *hopper-rump'd. 1840 * Hopper 
spring [see hopper button), 1896 Hirkins Pianoforte Gloss., 
Hopper Spring, the wire spring that regulates the angle of 
the sticker or hopper, aud accelerates its returu under the 
notch or roller 

IIence Hoppered a.: cf. hopper-hipped (above. 

1704 D’Urrey fled! beyond //ell 54 Holland, up to the 
ankles fine, But hopper’d still about tbe chine. 

Hopper ? (hp:par). [f. Hop v.2+-FR1.] 

1. One engaged in picking hops; a hop-picker. 

1719 in Cowper Canterb. Reg., St. George (1831) 207 
Edward Even and Alice his pretended wife, hoppers and 
way-going persons. 1751 Smotcerr /’er. ic. Ixxxvii, Ihe 
venerable Society of weeders, podders, and hoppers. 1860 
Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xi, Many of these hoppers are 
Irish, but many come from London. 

2. A brewer's vat in which the infusion of hops 
is prepared to be added to the wort (Cesf. Dict.). 

3. attrib., as hopper-house. 

1883 J. Y. Stratton //ops 4 Hop-pickers 45 The hopper- 
house 1s generally a long low-pitched huilding. 1884 Daly 
.Vezs 23 Sept. 3/2 Great efforts have heen made. .to provide 
suitable lodgings for the hoppers, and ‘hopper-houses’ 
catch the eye at every turn of the road. 


Hopper, erron. form of Hooper 2, wild swan. 


+ Hoppestere. Ols. (OE. hoppystre, f. hoppian 
to hop: sce -steER. The mod. form would be 
hopster, cf. Chaucer's fappestere, now fapster] A 
female dancer, a danceress. In the quot. from 
Chaucer app. used attrib. =‘ daneing’. 

‘Schippes hoppesteres’ answers to aavt Gellatrict (= 
‘warlike ships’) in Boccaccio’s Tescide, which it is sup- 
posed that Chaucer misread as ba//africi (=dancers, danc- 
ing, pl. fem.). Speght (followed hy Bullokar and Cockeram) 
erroneously explained * hoppesteres’ as ‘pilots’, See Skeat, 
Chancer V. 80. 

¢1000 /ELFrRic //om. 1. 484 He ., des maran witexan 
dead bere lydran hoppystran hire gliges to mede forzeaf. 
¢1386 Cuaucer A'x?.’s 7.1159 Yet saugh I hrent the shippes 
hoppesteres [Camd, A/S, hospesterys). 


Hoppet! (hg'pet). Chiefly north. dial. Also 
7- hobbet, 9 hoppett, -itt. [? f. Hoprer! with 
dim, suffix. Cf. also Hopset.]} 

1. A basket, esp. a small hand-basket. 

1671 Suinner Efym. Angl., Hofppet, vox agro Line. 
usitatissima significat autem Corbem seu Calathum quo 
fructus circumferunt. 1674 Ray V.C. fVords 26 A Hofpet, 
a little Handbasket. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 392/1 
An Hoppet, or Hobbet .. is a Vessel of wood to carry corn 
in by him that soweth the same. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., 
Hloppet, a little basket, chiefly for holding seed-corn, worn 
by the husbandmen, in sowing, at their backs, whence a man 
with protuberant huttocks is compared to a man accoutered 
with a hoppet, and stiled hoppet-arsed, vulgarly hopper- 
arsed, 1828 Craven Dial., Hoppit, a little hasket. 1847-78 
Hacuiwe ty, Hofpet,..the dish used by miners to measure 
theirorein. 1885 S. IV. Linc. Gloss., Hopfpet, asmall hand- 
basket witb lids. ‘She has ta’en a hoppet with her lunch,’ 
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2. A large bucket, used for lowering and raising 
men and materials in the shaft of a mine or other 
excavation, 

1865 Ann. Reg. 3 The engineer was astonished to find 
that the hoppet containing the men stopped in the shaft, 
1888 Times 9 Apr. 6/5 The hoppet is a large iron bucket 
fastened by three hooks and chains to the rope. 1890 /a/f 
Malt G. 8 Sept. 3/1 The workmen are raised by ineans of 
a ‘hoppett’, which a steam engine lifis or lowers as re- 
quired, 1897 7isues 10 Mar. 13,6 One hoppit came up with 
débris showing slight dampness.. 

3. A bee-hive; also /ee-hoppet. dial. 

Ho'ppet2. local, [? dim. of Hore sé.2] 

1. An enclosure; a yard, paddock, or the like, 

1701 Deed [relating to properties called] ‘a Barn and 
Hoppett’, 1864 Gd. Words 581 2 There is a hoppet big 
enough for the run of a pony. 1867 Cris. Chronol, Vork 
Castle 153 Crowther and Iloyle were interred in the hoppet 

at the back of the Castle, 

2. A gaol or prison. {May perh. belong to prec. 
word : cf. cage, coop similarly used.] 

1855 Rouinson I hithy Gloss., /loppet, the jail. ‘They 
were putten it" hoppet ’, imprisoned. 

Ho'ppet 3. worth. dia/, (dim. from Hop v.1] 
An infant in arms. 

1695 Kexnetr /'ar. Antig, 11. Gloss. s.v. Tremuta, A 
young child danced in the arms is by metaphor called a little 
loppet. 1828 Craven Dial., Hoppit, an infant. 

Hop-picker. A labourer employed to pick 

the ripe hops from the bines; usually one of 
a large body who annually migrate to the hop- 
growing districts to do this work; also, a ine- 
chanical contrivance for pieking, cleaning, and 
sorting hops. So Hop-picking, the work of jiek- 
ing hops, which annually gives temporary employ- 
ment in the country to large bodies of the poor. 

1760 Engraving of picture ty G, Snith, The Hop Pickers. 
1777 Braxn fof. Epes 1370) II. 20 To the festivities of 
Harvest Flome must be referred the following popular 

custom among the hop-pickers in Kent. 1875 Knicur Dict. 
Mech., Hop-picker,..a machine for picking hops. 1812 
Examiner 5 Oct. 629 2 Uop-picking compteted. 

Hoppill: see llorrvie ¢. 

Hoppiness (hypines). [f. assumed adj. *hoppy, 
f. llov 5,2 +-nEss.] Tlopping manner or quahty. 

1860 J. White //ist. France ved. 2) 3 Animals [frogs]. .the 
exact image of himself in hoppiness of motion. 

Hopping jhe'pin , 207. 5d. [f. Hop 2.1 4-1nel.] 
1. Vhe aetion of the verb llopr, in various senses. 
crago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 379/79 At pis bruydale was plei 

i-nou3h: songand gret hoppingue. a 1340 Hampo..e /’salter 
xxxix 6 Iloppynge & daunceynge of tumblers & herlotis. 
1576 Newton Lemnie’s Complex. 1. it, 10 b, Vndecent hop- 
ping and dauncing. 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethics x. § 66. 
181 The perpetual hoppings of the canary from bar to bar of 
its cage. 5 . : 

2. A dance; a rural festival of which dancing 
forms a principal part. 

€1330 Arth. & Alerl. 3545 Men made song and hop- 
inges, Ogain the come of this kinges. c1570 Durham 
Pepos. \Surtees) 102 ‘The day that one John Fletcher of 
Chester made a hopping. 1686 (3. Sruarr Joco-ser, Disc. 
32 To Horserace, lair, or Hoppin go. 1843 Harpy in 
Proc. Berw, Nat, Club Wi. No. 11. 55 These feasts, or as 
they are called elsewhere in Northumberland, hoppings, are 
held on the festival day of the patron Saint. 1889 A rchzol. 
Eliana X111. 322 At Newhurn..the hopping is held about 
the feast of St. Margaret of Antioch. 

Hopping, v//. sd.2. [f. Hop sd.) or v.2 +-1NG1.] 
1. The gathering of hops; hop-picking. 


1717 Canterb, Parish Reg., St. George (ed. Cowper) 206 
One Robert Northborn, a stranger came hopping [=a-hop- 
ping} 1751 Smouretr Per. Pic. Ixxxvii, ‘The profession of 


hopping, 1880 Ties 10 Sept. 9/4 The return of the hopping 
season. /dfd. 9/5 A lahourer, with his wife and children, 
may make from £6 to £8 by ‘the hopping’. 

2. The flavouring of inalt liquor with hops. 

1816 J, Smith Panorama Sc. & Art Il. 570 Of Boiling 
and Hopping. 1890 Daly News 14 Oct. 2/3 English hops 
suitable for fine ale hrewing or dry hopping must prove to 
be in limited supply. 1894 Times 6 Mar. 4/1 When German 
hops were used for hopping down. 

Hopping, f//.a.1 [f. Hop v.14 -1xe2.] 

1. That hops: see the verb, 

1785 Burns Winter Night iv, Ik happing hird. 1790 
Burke /r. Rev. 127 The little shrivelled, meagre, hopping, 
though loud and trouhlesome insects of the hour. 1799 
Col rneee Lett. (1895) 280 A little hopping, over-civil sort 
of thing. 

2. Comb. Hopping-dick, local name fora species 
of thrush (Aferula leucogenys) common in Jamaica, 
resembling the blackbird in appearance and song 
(Alaunder’s Treas. Nat. Hist. (1874) 325); hop- 
ping-john (Southern U.S.), a stew of bacon with 
pease or pease and rice seasoned with red pepper ; 
hopping-mad a, (d7a/. and U.S.), vidlently angry, 
so as to danee with rage. 

1856 OtustED Slave States 506 The greatest luxury with 
which they are acquainted is a stew of bacon and peas, with 
red pepper, which they call ‘*Hopping Jobn’. 1675 Cotton 
Scoffer Scoft 52, I us'd to make him *bopping mad. a 1860 
Widow Bedott Papers 275 (Bartlett) Miss Fustick said 
Liddy Ann was too old to wear plumes,. wbich made Liddy 
hoppin' mad, and led to an awful quarrel. 

Hence Ho‘ppingly adv. 

1598 Frorio, Safte//one, hoppingly, skippingly. 

Hopping, /f/. 2.2 [f. Hop v.2+-1nc?.]  En- 
gaged ia hop-picking. 


HOPSCOTCH. 


1860 Dickens Uncomm., Trav. xi, The whole country 
side. .will swarm with hopping tramps. 

Horppity. [f. Hop v.1] Another name for 
Tlausa. 

1894 L. B. Sperry Confid. Talks with Yng. Mev xvii. 164 
Games of all sorts, base-ball, foot-hall,..cbeckers, hoppity.. 

Hopple (hep’l, v. (Origin obscure; it is 
exemphitied earlier than HoBBLe v. in same sense, 
and can hardly be a later variant of that word; 
rather does the corresp. sense of Aobble scem to he 
taken from Aopple. But Kilian has carly mod.Fl. 
hoppelen = MDn. hobelen to jump, dance; and ree 
the German forms mentioned under lonnLe v.} 

trans. To fasten together the legs of (a horse or 
other beast) to prevent it from straying ; also ¢vams/. 
to fetter (a human being); = HonBve v. 7. 

1586 in Scotter Manor Rec. (NW, Linc. Gloss.), That noe 
man hoppall noe cattell in the Forthe. 1630 /éid., That noe 
man shall leave his horsse or Leaste loose in the fattowe 
feilde but to hoppill tether or bringe him home att night. 
1660 Il. More Adyst. Godl. 1x. vii. § 8 Superstitiously 
hoppled in the Toils and Nets of superfluous Opinions. 
21749 CHALKLEY Iiks. (1766) 382, 1 think then he ought to 
be inuzzled and hoppled too. 1807 I. Gass Fru. 223 We 
caught all our korses and hoppled them. 1876 Morxts 
Sigurd .26 What of men so hoppled should he the tale to tell? 

Hopple = hp'p’l), sé. tf Horrce v.] 

1. An apparatus for hoppling horses, etc. (sie 
prec.) ; also ¢ransf. a fetter ; = HoBBLeE 5d. 3. 

ax8as Forsy I’oc. FE. Anglia, llopple. 1886 Guernsey 
News 18 June 5/1 A pattern hopple for sheep .. was sub- 
mitted. 188 W. Morris Dream F. Ball iv. 44, 1.. went up 
and down my prison what [| could for my hopples, 1892 
M.C. Fo Mornis Torksh, folk- Talk 113 When they are 
milking a cow they tie her hind legs with a hopple. 

2. ? = lobble-bush, 

1856 Brvyaxr /’0ems, Strange Lady vii, A pebbly brook, 
where rustling winds among the hopples sweep. 

| Hoppo (hppo). [See quot. 1882.] In China: 
The board of revenue or customs. Also short for 
hoppo-man) an officer of the customs. 

171x C. Lockyer Trade in /ndia 101 (Y¥.) The Hoppos, 
who look on Europe Ships asa great branch of their Profits, 
will give you all the fair Words imaginable. 1726 SHEL- 
vockE Toy. round VW oorld 446 We should have met with 
great trouble from the Iloppo-men, or Custom-house Officers. 
/bid. 448 The Bonita’s boat..was..pursued by a Hoppo, or 
Custom-house boat. 1748 Anson's Voy. is vil. 355 The 
Iloppo or Chinese Custom-house officer at Macao. 1882 
fan Kwae at Canton 36 Y.) The ‘Hoppo’ (as he was in- 
correctly styled) filled an office especially created for the 
foreign trade at Canton. .. The loard of Revenue is in 
Chinese ' Hoo-poo’, and the office was locally misay plied 
t» the officer in question. 

Ho'p-pole. [f. Hor 54.1] 
which hop-plants are trained. 

1573-4 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 11886) 111. 533 For 
setting up the hop poles..vj4. @ 1687 Cotton /’0ems, 10 
¥. Bradshaw (R., Like hop-poles in a hop-yard rear'd. 
1784 [see Aop-Aiin sv. Hor sb.! 5b). 1892 Spectator 23 Jan. 
118 Alder for charcoal, chestnut for hop-poles. 

Hoppyne, obs. form of Ores. 

Hop-sack, hopsack (hy'psxk . [f. Hor 54.1] 

l. A sack in whieh hops are packed. 

1481-90 //oward Househ. Bks. (Roxh.) 72 Item, making 
of the hopsakes tiij.d. 162 Row anvs A/ore Knaves let 
iv, Great large abhominable breech Like Brewers Hop- 
sackes, 1753 School of Man 28 Vice may be said to get 
admittance t2 us habited in velvet, but comes froin us in 
a Hopsack. 1869 unch reps 10 2 He would come in a 
hop-sack, with a cabbage-leat on his head. 

Za nextb. 

1892 Daily News 15 Oct. 7'1 Every variety of surface is 
supplied. .from the sheeny ‘ faced cloth’ to the rough * hop- 
sack’. 1893 /éd. 28 Mar. 2/3 ‘Horse-cloth’, ‘hopsack ’, 
and other similar kinds of material, which are only coarse 
in_appearance, being really made of the finest wool. 

Hop-sacking. a. The material of which hop- 
sacks are made, a coarse fabric composed of hemp 
and jute. b. Applied to a woollen dress-fabrie 
made with a roughened surface. 

1884 Girls Own Paper Feb. 2:1 1,1 give the preference 
to unbleached linen and hop sacking. 1893 Dasly News 17 
Juty 6,3 A gown of hop-sacking, shot mauve and grey. 

Ho'p-score. /oca/. = WorscotcH. 

1829 J. Hunter Hallamsh. Gloss., Hop-score, a child's 
game. 1890 WV. 4 Q. 7th Ser. IX. 196 The game has always, 
I believe, been called in Yorkshire and the Northern 
countries ‘ hop-score ’. 

+ Hop-scot. Os. rare. =Horscotcu. 

1989 Archzol. 1X. 18 (D.) A very common game at every 
school called hop-scot. 

Hopscotch (hypskptf). [f. Hop v.! + Scotcn sé. 
an incised line or scratch: a formation like catch- 
penny, heal-all,etc.] A children’s game, consisting 
in hopping on one foot and driving forward with it 
a flat stone, fragment of a slate or tile, etc., from 
one compartment to another of an oblong figure 
traced out on the ground, so as always to hop 
over or clear each scotch or line. Also called 
Hop-score, Hop-scot, and (earlier) Scotch-hoppers. 

1801 Strutt Sports & Past. iv. iv. 339 Among the school- 
boys in my memory there was a pastime called Hop-Scotch. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxiii. 72 Playing bopscotch and 
otber games on the hard sand. 1886 American XII. 140 
It would seem tbat tbe well-known boys’ game of * hop- 
scotch’ dates back to the beginning of tbe Cbristian era. 

attrib. 1897 Pop. Sci. Monthly Nov. 64 Streets and lanes 
cross and recross in delightfully hopskotch fashion. 


A tall pele on 


HOPSHACKLE 


Ho'pshackle, sd. Ods. exc. dal. [The second 
element is app. SHACKLE ; the first is obscure: cf. 
Hoppe, LJAMSHACKLE.] ‘ A ligament for confining 


a horse or cow ' (Jam.); a hopple or hobble. 
a1568 AscuaM Schodem. . (Arb.) 128 Soch runners .. in 
the end .. cum behind others and deserue but the hop- 
shakles, if the Masters of the game be right iudgers. 
So Hopshackle (in 6 Sc. hap-) v. /rams., to 


hopple or hobble. Ods. exc. dza?. 

1go0-20 Dunsar Pocms lili. 12 He_stackerit Iyk ane 
strummall awer [1.¢. aver, old horse] That hap shackellit 
war abone the kne. 1879 Waucu CAsmney Corner 17 Thou 
walks as if thou were hop-shackle’t. 

Hopthumb: see Hop-o’-My-THUMB. 

Ho'p-yard. [f. Hor 56.1] =Hop-carben. 

1533-4 L’Estrange Housch.-bk. in Archzol. XXV. 538 
For trymyng of the hopp yerd. 1552 Hutoer, Hoppe yarde, 
artustum. 1587 Harrison England u, xi. (1877) 1. 259 
Tbere be now no houses at all, but hopyards. 1624 Capt. 
Ssutu I irginia u. 28 They hill it about like a hop-yard. 
@ 1687 [see Hop-pote] 1881 WHiteneap S/ofs 22 The hop- 
yards in Worcestershire are .. situated upon the better and 
richer clays and marls, 

Hopyn, Hoqueton, obs. ff. Open, HAQUETON, 

Hor, var. HER foss. pron. Obds., their; ME. var. 
of Harr; obs. f. Hour; var. Hore Oés., filth. 

+ Horaba:ptist. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. Gr. &pa 
or L. 4ora hour.) One who baptizes every hour. 

@ 1641 [see Holobaptist s. v. Hoto-]. 

Horal (hoeral), a. [f. L. dr-a@ hour + -aL, 
Late L. had Adralis.] Of or pertaining to an hour 


or hours; horary; hourly. 

1717 Prior A dna 11. 268 If the horal orhit ceases, The whole 
[watch] stands still. 1808 F. Batrour inAsiat. Xes. VIII. 27 
A column for the horal variations of sol-lunar power. 1896 
Daily News 13 Nov. 7,'7 The same rectification of the horal 
system that has already taken place in all Europe with the 
exception of France, Spain, and Portugal, 

Iicnce Ho‘rally adv., hourly, in relation to hours. 

1623 Cockeram, Horaliy, hourely. 

Horarious (horé-rias), @. rare. [f. late L. 
hordri-us WoRARY +-ous.)  =next, 3. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Horarious, enduring for an hour or two 
only ; as the petals of Crstxs. 

Horary (hoerrari), a. fad. med.L. hérdrt-us, 
f. hora \1GuUR: see -anry aud cf. F. horaire.] 

1. Of, relating to, or indicating the hours. //orary 
angle =\louR-ANGLE, /forary circle: see C1RCLE 
sb. 2,13; also, the circle of hours on a dial-plate. 

1664 Power F.xp, Philos. 1. 193 Understood no more of 
Nature, than a rude Countrey- Blow does of the Internal 
Fahrick of a Watch, that Bile sees the Index and Horary 
Circle. 1688 Boyte Final Causes Nat. Things i. 19 Fur- 
nished with a stile, with horary lines and nuinbers, and . 
all the requisites of a sun dial, 1767 PAs. Trans, LVI. 
390 The horary spaces, or angular se onces of the hours on 
the dial. x tr. Lérouse's Voy. round World Il. 332 
M. de Langle himself took the distances and horary angles. 
1816 Phayeair Vat, Phil. U1. 13 The angle which the meri- 
dian of a star makes with the meridian of the place of 
observation, is called the star‘s Horary Angle. 1853 Chr. 
Remembr, Jan. 71 The general horary arrangement of time. 

2. Occurring every hour, hourly. 

1632 B, Jonson A/fagn. Lady. vi, Horary shifts Of shirts 
and waste-coats, 1641 J. Jackson True Evang, T. 1. 152 
A dayly, horary, momently breaking of that great Evan. 
gelicall precept. 1796 Hutton J/ath, Dict.s.v., The Horary 
motion of the earth on her axis is 15°, 1881 Nafure No. 
620. 480 ‘The horary average [of meteors] increased rapidly 
between the evening and morning hours. 

+3. Lasting only for an hour, or for a short 
time; applied to fruits that will not keep. Ods. 

1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 114 These and such like 
horarie and quickly perishing fruites. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. 
i 4 #. 293 Melons, Cucumbers, and other Horary 

Tuits. 

4. Astrol. Horary question, a question, the answer 
to which is obtained by erecting a figure of the 
heavens for the moment at which it is propounded. 
Wence, Relating to such questions, as Aorary 
astrology, prediction. 

1647 Neenuam Levellers Lev. 9 To perswade the Lady 
Arnabella to come to me, to be resolv’d *hout some horary 
question. 1664 Burter //xd, 0. iii. 985 Draw a Figure that 
shall tell you What you perhaps forget, befell you, By wa’ 
of Horary inspection. 1790 Smty Aséro/. (1792) 1. 107 Cal- 
culating nativities or resolving horary questions. 1819 
J. Witson Dict. Astrol. s.v., The figure for a horary 
question ts erected in the same manner as for a nativity. 


Horary, sb. rare. (ad. late L. Aérari-wm dial, 
book of hours, neut. sing. of Adrdr7-us (see prec...] 

41. £ccl. A book containing the offices for the 
canonical hours. Ods. 

1631 Heyuin S/. George 1. v. § 11. 93 So was itin our Ladies 
Horarie, or horartnm, according to the use of Sarum, 1789 
Burney //ist. Aus. 11. i. 9 This year [1549] all. . breviaries, 
Offices, horaries. .were called in and destroyed. 

2. An hourly account or narrative. (Cf. diary.) 

1864 Sat. Rev, 31 Dec. 8137/1 Todleben tells us that Can- 
tobert deployed on the heights by two o'clock; Kinglake, 
that Bosquet .. crossed by the ford .. at 2:10; and so on 
through the horary of the battle. 

Horatian (horé'-fian), a. (sd.) ad. L. Hora- 
fian-us, f. [fordli.us gentile name of the poet 
Horace.] Belonging to or characteristic of the 
Latin poet Horace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus, 
B.C. 65-8), or his poetry. b. as sb, The language 
of Horace. 
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185: Texnvson in Z//e (1897) I. 341 A far-off echo of the 
Horatian Alcaic. r€31 S. Mostvx Curatica 10 He capped 
my verse instantaneously, and for the next half-hour we 
conversed in Horatian. 

Horce, obs. form of Horse. 

+ Horcop, horecop. 0vs. Also 6 dial. hoore- 
cup, -chup. [ME. f. Aor whore +? Cop sé.2; but 
the analytical scnse is not clear.] Abastard. Also 


as a term of abuse. 

¢1430 Syr Tryam. 224 Hyt were not feyre, A horcop to 
be yowre heyre. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parzv. 246/1 Horcop, bas- 
tarde. ¢1440 Gesta Kom. \xvii. 384 (Add. MS.), 1 gafe 
souke, and noryshed my ij. hore Coppis. 14.. Mom. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 694 /9 Hic pelinguis,a horcoppe. 1578 Wuer- 
STONE Promos 11. iv, T'wyll teache the hoorecup wyt. 

Hord, obs. f. [oarp, Horpe; var. Orp Obs. 

+ Hord. Ods. [ad. L. horda in same sense.] 


1623 Cockeram, /ord, a Cow great with Calfe. 1658 in 


Puicuies. 
Horda‘rian. rare. [f. med.L. hordari-us, ad. 
(See quot.) 


OF. hordere treasurer, HOARDER.] 

1892 G. W. Kitcuin Comp, Rolls 32 The Hordarian, who 
had charge of the Aome or material resources of the Convent ; 
providing bread and beer, meat and fish, for the Refectory. 
fbid. 496 Hordarius, a Hordarian, officer in charge of the 
hoard or collection of property belonging to tbe Monastery 
{at Winchester]. 

So Horrdary (ad. med.L. hordéria], the depart- 
ment of the monastery under the hordarian. 

1892 G. W. Kitcuin Comp. Rolls Index 527 Hordary, 


Chaplain of the. 
Horde (h6e1d), sd. Forms: 6-8 horda, hord, 
(Ultimately ad. 


7 hordia, 7-8 hoord, 7- horde. 
Turki 07d, also ordi, ordi, wrdi camp (see URDU), 
whence Russ, ord horde, clan, crowd, troop, Pol. 
horda, Ger., Da. horde, Sw. hord, lt. orda, Sp., Pr. 
horda, ¥, horde (1559 in Hatz.-Darm.), The 
initial # appcars in Polish, and thence in the 
Westcrn European languages. The various forms 
hovda, horde, hord were due to the various channels 
through which the word came into Eng.] 

1, A tribe or troop of Tartar or kindred Asiatic 
nomads, dwelling in tents or wagons, and migrating 
from place to place for pasturage, or for war or 
plunder. b. Also applied to other nomadic tribes. 

Golden Lorde, name for a tribe who possessed the khanate 
of Kiptchak, in Eastern Russia and western and central 
Asia, from the 13th century till 1480. 

1555 Ewen Decades 280 Tartares are diuided hy companies 
which they caule Hordas .. they consiste of innumerable 
Hordas. 1560 Jenkinson in Haklnyt Moy. (1886) IIL. 225 
The Nagayans..were diuided into diuers companies called 
Hords. 1594 Buunpevit “vere. v. (ed. 7) 560 "Whe ‘Tarta- 
rians are divided into certaine commonalties, and Colonies, 
called of them Hordes. 1600 Fatrarax / asso xvil. xXx, 
As the Scythian Hordas stray. 1613 Purcnas /'lerimage 
(1614) 421 Stayed with him in his hord (which consisted 
of about 1000 housholds of a kindred). 1740 THomrson 
& Hoce in Hanway 7’raz. (1762) I. iv. lii. 239 ‘hey are 
divided into three Aordas, under the government of a k/an. 
1799 W. Tooke View Nussian Emp. 11. 78 Vhe Kirghises 
.-have always been divided tnto three hordes, the great, the 
middle and the little hordes. 1863 KincLake Crimea (1877) 
I, i. 2 Nations trembled at the coming of the Golden Horde. 

b. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 745 (Greenland) In 
which Tents they heed by hoords. 1695 Tempce His?. 
#ing. Introd., Such were the Hords among the Goths, the 
Clans in Scotland, and Septs in Ireland. 1838-42 ArNotp 
/Tist. Rome (1346) If. xxxtii. 320 Of the Gauls, new hordes 
had lately arrived from beyond the Alps. 1847 Disraeti 
Tancred vi. iv, | am sprung from a horde of Baltic pirates. 

2. transf. A great company, esp. of the savage, 
uncivilized, or uncultivated ; a gang, troop, crew. 

1613 Purcnas /ilgrimage (1614) 426 Pillars of Stone, 
which soinetimes were Iloords of Men and Beasts feeding, 
transformed. 1796 Burke Kegic. Peace 1. Wks. VU. gg, I 
hardly shall allow that with the horde of regicides we could 
. obtain any thing at all deserving the name of peace. 
1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonnezille U1. 160 Eager to be out 
of the vicinity of such a piratical horde. 1883 1944 Cent. 
May 901 In all our large cities there are hordes of little 
ragged urchins wholive on the streets. 1888 H_E. Scupprr 
in Atlantic Monthly Aug. 227/1 This great horde of young 
readers in America has created a large nuinber of special 
writers for the young. 

b. Of animals: A moving swarm or pack. 

1834 Lytton /’omfeti iv. iv, The grass still moved to the 
stir of the insect horde. 1864 Swinsurne Atalanta 823 
Wolves in a wolfish horde. 

Ilence Horde v. 7z/r., to form a horde ; to con- 


gregate or live as in a horde. 
1821 Byron Sandan. v. i. 209 My fathers’ house shall 
never be a cave For wolves to horde and howl in. 
Horde, obs. form of Hoanrp, 


Hordeaceous (hfidzé'fos), a. [f. L. horde- 
adce-us, {. hordenm barley: see -ackous.] Of the 
nature of barley; related to or resembling barlcy. 

1854 in Mayne £.rfos. Lex. 

+ Hordeate. Ols. [ad. med.L. hordedi-um, 
f. hordeum barley. Cf. F. orgeat.] A drink made 
of barley; a decoction of barley. 

1639 J. W. tr. Guibert's Char. Physic. 1. 28 To make a 
Hordeat or mundified Barly, 1657 Tomtutnson Renon's 
Disp, 162* ‘They may be used instead of apozems and 
Hordeates. 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. vit. 60, I pre- 
scribed him that night a barly-cream .. We repeated tbe 
hordeat that night. 

Horden, Hordere, obs. ff. Okparn, ORDER. 


Hordein (hgidsjin). Chem. [f. L. orde-um 


HOREL. 


barley + -tn.] A pulverulent substance obtained 
from barley-meal ; see quots. 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 11. 259 In this grain, Proust has 
discovered .. a peculiar substance .. to which he has given 
the name of hordein, 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 
I. 73 Dr. Thomson is of opinion that the hordein .. is 
merely starcb in a particular state. 1865-72 Watts Dict. 
Chem, 11. 167 Barley-starch obtained by kneading barley- 
meal in water, and leaving the liquid 10 settle.. leaves a 
pulverulent substance, to which Proust gave the name 
hordein. \t appears, however, to be, not a definite sub- 
stance, but a mixture of starch, cellular tissue, and an 
azotised body. 

+ Hore, hor. Os. Also 4 hoore. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. horh, horg masc. and neut., clammy 
humour, phlegm; also horz, hovw- m., dirt, filth, 
foulness = OFris. hove, OS. horu, OHG. horo 
(horw-, horow-, horew-), MHG. hor (horz-es) n., 
dirt, LG. hor, hdr, dirt, ON. hor7 m., mucus from 
the nose:—OTeut. *hoswo-:—pre-Teut. *horw-, 
*korv-; cf. Olr. corbud pollution.) Dirt, filth, 


defilement, foulness. 

aqoo Epinal Gloss. 412 Flegmata, horh. a 1000 Elene 
297 (Gr.) Ge mid horu speowdon on dzs andwlitan. ¢1000 
Sax. Leechd. UW. 174 Dracontjan wip fule horas on men. 
¢ 1000 EvFric /fom, Il. 56 Pat adweahd..frain synna hore- 
wuin, c¢1a0e 7712 Coll. Hom. 49 Pe clenesse pe is bideled 
of be hore pat is cleped hordom, pat is alre horene hore. 
1305 Edmund Conf. 8 in £. FE. P. (1862) 71 So clene he 
cam fram his moder: wipoute enie hore. ¢1305 Land 
Cokaygue 34 (ibid. 157) Per nis schepe no swine no gote No 
non horw3. 1340 Ayend. 137 Huet am ich bote esssse and 
spearken and hor and stench, wermes wynd ssed and smech. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. KR, xm. iit, (1495) 442 Fylthe 
and hore of cyttees ben cast in to ryuers. /dfd. xvi, vil. 557 
The fome of syluer clensyth fy!th and hoore of bodyes. 
¢ 1430 //ymus Lire. 83 On ine was neiber wem ne hore. 

Hore, ME. north. mid]. form of Har; obs. f. 
Hoar, Tlour, Oar, WHORE; var. HER Avo. Obs., 
thcir, Orr Ods., mercy. Horecop: see Horxcop. 


Horehound, hoarhound  (hoerhaund). 
Forms: 1 hare hiine, (héran hiinan), 3 hore- 
hune, 4 -houne, 5s horho.w)ne, haarhounde, 
5-6 horehounde, 6- horehound, 8- hoarhound. 
[OE. kdre hiine, f. hdr hoar, hoary + Auéze name of 
a plant, of uncertain origin; thence ME, Aérhowze, 
altered by popular etymology to horehownd, which 
puts some appearance of meaning into the second 
element. Thc analogical spelling is Zoar-, but this 
is much less usual in England than ove-.] 

1. A labiate herb, J/arrudium vulgare, having 
stem and leaves covered with white cottony pnbes- 
cencc ; its aromatic bitter juice is much used as 
a remedy for coughs, etc. Hence extended to 
several allied herbs (see b), horehound proper 
being then distinguished as Common or White 
Slorehound. 


c1000 Sax. Leechd. UW. 110 Genim pa haran hunan, 
arr0o Ags. Toc. in WreWiilcker 298/6 Aarubium, hare 
hune. ¢ 1265 Moc. Vames Pl. Void. 554/4 Alarnubinm, maruil, 
horehune. «1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 80 Wip watir .. pat 
mitre wormode, horlhone, saugs, pimpernelle hony symple 
or compounned ben soden yn. c1q2§ in Red. Ant. 11. 9 An 
heved hor als horhowne. c1440 Promp. Parz, 247/1 Horone, 
herbe. .warudium., 1486 BY. St. Albans Cvb, Take the 
Juce of haarhounde. 1530 Patsor. 232/1 Horehounde herbe, 
langue de chien. 1742 Lond. & Country Brew... (ed. 4) 
38 That wholesome Herb Horehound, which, indeed, is a 
fine Bitter. 1794 Martyn Noussean’s Bot. xxii. 308 Common 
White Horehound. 1897 Witiis “lower. PZ. 11. 242 Marru- 
bium vulgare, white horeliound. 

b. With qualifying words: Base Horehound, 
White Dead-nettle, Zamzum album; Black, Fetid, 
or Stinking H., Sallola nigra, a common weed 
with dull purple flowers; Water H., species of 
Lycopus, particularly Z. Leropeus. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes (1881) 19 Ballote..is named 
in english stynkyng Horehound or blacke Horehound. /4id. 
77 Stachys. maye be named in englishe litle Horehounde 
or strayte Elorehound. 1578 Lyte Dodoens u. Ixxxi. 255 
There Te fonre kindes of Horehounde, in fasshion one like 
to another.. The first kinde is our white Horehounde, the 
seconde is the blacke stinking Horehounde. The third is 
Stachys or field Horehounde. The fourth is water or Mar- 
rishe Horehounde. /4/d, 256 Stachys or wilde Horehounde. 
1597 GerarDE //erbad i. ccxxi. 564. @1625 Frercuer Fats. 
Sheph. u.i, Vhe Clote .. And this black Hore-hound, both 
are very good. 1741 Compl. Fam.-(tece U1. iit. 380 Perennial 
shrubby Lamium or base Horehound. 1897 WiL.is /Zowwe7. 
Pd. Il. 39 Ballota Nigra, the foetid horehound, 

2. An extract or confection of the plant A/arru- 
dium vulgare, used as a remedy for coughs. 

1562 Turner //erbal u. 51 b, Horehounde..is good to be 
geuen with hony vnto them that syghg much. 1859 SaLa 
1w. round Clock (1861) 55 The relative merits of almond- 
rock and candied horehound. 1876 Harvey Jf/at, Med. 
(ed. 6) 475 Horehound, an aromatic stimulant. 

3. atirth. and Comb., as horehound candy, drop, 
lozenge, etc.; horehound beer, a fermented bever- 
age containing horehound juice. 

1855 Mrs, Gaskett North § S. v, She..took the hore- 
hound drop that Margaret offered her. 1861 Drtamer 
Kitch. Gard. 127 Horehound lozenges are sold by most 
dispensing chemists, as expectorant medicine. 

+ Horel. Olds. rare-°. Also 6 horrel(1. [app. 
a var. of Aolour, assimilated to hore; cf. next.] 


A fornicator, adulterer. ; 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 246/2 Horel, or hullowre (S. hollowr, 


HORELING, 


FP. holour), fornicator. fornicatrix, 1552 Hutoer, Horrell, 
or whoremonger, concubiter, libidinarins. 1§70 Levins 
Manip. 56/11 An Horrel, libidinosus. 

+Horeling, horling. 0¢s. [f. ME. fore, 
WHOoRE +-LING.] A fornicator, whoremonger ; an 
adulterer, a paramour. 

¢1200 Moral Ode 103 in Trin. Coll. Hom. 223 Hwat sullen 
horlinges don? ¢132§ Poem Times Edw, //, 25 in ’ol. 
Songs Camden) 324 If there be in countre an horeling, a 
shrewe, Lat him come to the coutt. 1340 Ayend. 52 pe 
drinkere and pe horling. 1387 Trevtsa //igden (Rolls) 111. 
157 Horlynges and strompettes. c142§ Seven Sag. (P.) 2189 
Quod hire horlyng in the bede. ; 

+ Ho'remint. Ods. Some hoary species of mint ; 


or perhaps horehound. 

1533 Evot Cast. felthe 11539) 60 Digestiues of fleume.. 
Horemint. 

+Hoveness. 06s. In 4hoornesse. [f. LloneE 
filth +-N£83.] Foulness, filth; mucus. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De 1’. R. w. i. (1495), Heete.. 
dystroyeth superfluytees, and clensyth fylthe and hoornesse. 

Horestrong, var. of ILARsTRANG. 

+ Horrewort. 04s. //erb. [f. hore Hoar a.+ 
Wort, in reference to its white downy covering. ] 
An old name of Cudweed, /tlago Germanica. 

c1400 Alphad, Herb. in MS. Arundel 42, If. 94b, /tlago 
horswort [error for horwort]. ¢ 1485 J/S. Bod/. 536 If. 27 
Filago..a litell erbcald feld worte or hor worte And he groys 
in whete. 1597 Gerarve Herbal App., Morewort is Filago, 
Hori, filth, filthy: see Hore sd., ory a, 
Horison, obs. form of Orison, prayer. 
Horizon (horai‘zan, -z'n\, sé. Forms: a. 4 
orisont(e, 4-5 orizont(e, 6 orizunt, 6-7 hori- 
zont. 8. 4 orisoun, 5 oryson, 5-6 orizon(e, 
6 horyson, 6- horizon. [a. OF. orzzon/e (13th. 
in IJatz.-Darm.), orézon (14th c.), mod.¥. hortzon 
(=It. t ortzonte, ortzconte, Sp., Py. hortzonte), ad. 
late L. horizont-em (horizén), a. Gr. dpifwy (sc, 
kudos) the bounding circle, horizon, pres. pple. of 
Spigev to bound, f. spes boundary, limit. In later 
OF. and Eng., conformed to the L. nom, ; but at 
first stressed Ao-vizon Gascoigue, Shakspere, Syl- 
vester) ; Aori-so# appears in Cowley, 1647.] 

1. The boundary-line of that part of the earth's 
surface visible from a given point of vicw; the line 
at which the earth and sky appear to meet. Itt 
strict usc, the circle bounding that part of the 
earth's surface which would be visible if no irregu- 
larities or obstructions were present (called the 
apparent, natural, sensible, physical, or visible 
horizon, as distinguished from 3), being the circle 
of contact with the earth’s surface of a cone whose 
vertex is at the observer's eye. On the open sea or 
a great plain these coincide. 

a, €1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 276 And whiten gan the 
Orisonte shene. ¢1386 — Frankl. 7. 289 Ffor Vhorisonte 
hath refi the sonne his lyght. 1390 Gower Conf 111. 108 
By thorizont, as to us semeth. 1551 Recorpe Cast, Anoil. 
(1556) 21 The Horizonte is a cyrcle whiche parteth that 
parte of the worlde that wee see, from that whiche wee see 
not. /éid. 179 The other horizont, whiche I thinke moste 
aptlye to bee called the Earthly horizont, hycause it. . 
reacheth not vnto the skie .. his semidiameter excedeth not 
..22 myles and a halfe. 1559 W. CunnincHam Cosmogr. 
Glasse 149 Whan as the Mone shall shew her selfe above 
the Horizont. 

B. 1398 I'revisa Barth. De P. R. vin. vi. (Tollem. MS.), 
The circle to pe whiche be sy3te streccheb and endeb is 
calde Orizon, as it were pe ende of pe sy3te. 1413 Pilgr. 
Sowle (Caxton) v. xiv. (1859) 81 The sonne..hastyd hyin 
vpward toward the eest oryson, to bringe ageyne the day. 
c1sso Sheph, Kal. (1604) Contents xxxv, Of the rising and 
descending of tbe signes in the horyson. 1610 Hottanxno 
Camden's Brit. 1. 631 Wilde Deere .. feeding aloft .. in the 
farthest Horizon or Kenning of their sight. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.1x. 52 Nights Hemisphere had veild the Horizon round. 
1728-46 Tuomson Spring 961 Like far clouds That skirt the 
blue horizon. 1812 S. Rocers Columébus 1. 53 Stars rose 
and set, and new horizons glowed. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
inetd \. 181 fEneas explores meanwhile with his glance 
All the horizon of waters. ; 

+b. /ransf. The part of the earth's surface bounded 
by this line; the region visible from any point. Oés. 

1559 W. CunnincHam Cosmogr. Glasse 137 The townes, 
and Villagies, about you adjacent in your Horizont. 1771 
Mrs. Grirritn tr. Viaud's Shipwreck 23 To open to us the 
horrid prospect of a boundless horizon and a devouring sea. 

+c. The bounding limits, the compass. Oés. 

16z0 Metton Astrofog. 9 1f the Man..lies eyther within 
the Horizon of England, Fraunce, Spaine, Italy, or the Low- 
Countries, | will undertake to shew you him. ; 

2. fg. +a. A boundary, the frontier or dividing 
line between two regions of being. Oés. 

1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) 11. 183 Mannis soule .. is 
i-cleped orisoun, as it were pe next saree in kynde bytwene 
bodily and goostly binges. ; 

b. The boundary or limit of any ‘circle’ or 
‘sphere’ of view, thonght, action, etc. (often with 
direct reference to sense 1); that which bounds 
one’s mental vision or perception; limit or range of 
one’s knowledge, experience, or interest ; formerly, 
sometimes =the region so bounded. 

1607 Torsett Four-f, Beasts Ep. Ded., The Right Noble 
..Earl of Surry, long ago departed out of this earthly 
Horizon. 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 261 Now at the 
second seauen yeares the heate begins to gather strength .. 
and to rule in the Horizon of the body. 1639 T. Bruais tr, 


384. 


Camus’ Mor. Relat. 179 Noe sooner did the new star 
appeare on the Horizon of Touraine, but her rayes strooke 
into the eyes of..divers Sutors. 1659 B. Ilarrts Parival’s 
fron Age The Minister, who then began to climb the 
Horizon of favour, 168: FLaver Afeth. Grace vii, 148, 1 see 
no hope within the whole horizon of sense. 1826 T. JEFFER- 
son Writ. (1830) 1V. 424 The present lowering aspect of 
our political horizon, 1849 Rusxin Sev. Lamps 3 Their 
range necessarily includes the entire horizon of man’s action. 
1875 Jowett Pilato (ed. 2) 11. 199 Vhe danger .. of substi- 
tuting the definite and intelligible for the true but dim out- 
line which is the horizon of buman knowledge. 

3. -istron. A great circle of the cclestial sphere, the 
plane of which passes through the ccntre of the 
carth and is parallel to that of the sensible horizon 
of a given place: distinguished as the astronomical, 
celestial, mathematical, rational, real, or rue h. 

Right horizon, the celestial horizon of a place on the 
equator, the plane of which is perpendicular to that of the 
equinoctial; opp. to od/:gue horizon, that of any place 
between the equator and either pole. Geographical horizon, 
the great circle on the earth’s surface in the plane of the 
rational or astronomical horizon. 

139: Cuaucer Astro/, Prol., A suffisaunt astralabie as 
for owre orizonte, compowned after the latitude of Oxenford, 
fbid. 1. § 26 This forseid rihte orisonte .. diuideth the 
squeal in-to riht Angles. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 49 
‘There is tua sortis of orizons, ane 1s callit the rycht orizon, 
the tothir is callit the oblique orizone. 1§59 W. CusnincHam 
Cosmogr. Glasse 39 Tbe vj. great circles of the Sphere ar, 
as the IHonzont, the Meridian, th' -quinoctiall, the Zodiake, 
the Equinoctiall and solsticiall Colures. 1634 Sir IT. Ilerpert 
Trav. 8 For the #quator is Horizon to both Poles. 1704 
F Harris.Lex. Fecha. s.v., Vhe Rational, Real or True 

lorizon, is a Circle which encompasses the Farth exactly 
in the Middle, and whose Poles are the Zenith and Nadir. 

b. ¢ransf. The celestial hemisphere within the 


horizon of any place. 

g wre, Gascoicne //earles, Praise of Countesse v. 240 
dan Phoebus stands in dread, And shames to shine within 
our Horizon. 1§93 Suaks. 3 //en. VI, tv. vii. 81 When the 
Morning Sunne shall rayse his Carre Aboue the Border of 
this Horizon. 1600 F, Watker Sp, Mandeville 1224, Every 
Prouince and Country hath an Orizon, which is that part of 
Weauen which they discouer in circling or compassing tt 
about with theyr sight. 1642 Mitton Apol. Sect. viii, 
I leave you and your fellow stars, as you term them, of 
either horizon, meaning, I suppose, either hemisphere. 1650 
Trare Comm, Numb. xxiii. 10 No more. .then a man doth 
of the Sun, when it shines not in his own Horizon, 1825 
Scott Yalism. i, The burning sun of Syria had not yet 
attained its highest point in the horizon, 

4. a. The broad ring (usually of wood) in which 
an artificial globe is fixed, the upper surface of 


which represents the plane of the rational horizon, 

159z Dre Compend. Rehvars., The theorick of the eighth 
spheare, the nynth and tenth, with an horizon and meridian 
of copper of Gerhardus Mercator his owne making. 1594-7 
Brunpevu £-rerc. iv, Introd. (ed. 2) 437 To tbe Globe 
belongeth another Circle called the Hforizon, which is a broad 
Circle of wood. 1674 Moxon Sutor Astron, 1.1 § vi. (ed. 3) 
6 The use of the upper Plain of the Horizon is to distinguish 
the Day from the Night; the rising and setting of the 
Sun, Moon, or Stars, etc. 1796 Hutton Dict, Math., 
Horizon of the Globe, a broad wooden circle. 

b. Ariificial or false horizon: a level reflecting 
surface, usually of mercury, used in taking alti- 
tudes. 

181z Woopnouse Astron, xl. 393 A False Horizon, .in its 
simplest state, is a bason either of water, or of quicksilver. 
1820 Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. 1. 442 Where t e sea is.. 
smooth .. an artificial horizon may be used with tolerable 
accuracy, even upon a ship’s deck. 

5. Geol. A plane or level of stratification assumed 
to have been once horizontal and continuous; a 
stratum or set of strata characterized by a par- 
ticular fossil or group of fossils. 

1856 Woopwarp Mollusca 1. 411 Each [species] is most 
abundant in one horizon, and becomes gradually less frequent 
in the beds above and below. 1863 A.C. Ramsay /'/y's. 
Geog. v. (1878) 65 The passage of species from lower to 
higher geological horizons, 1890 Builder LVIM1. 89/2 A 
borizon that may give a bad stone in one quarry may 
improve. . ' 

6. Zool. and Anat, A level or horizontal line or 
surface, as the horizon of the teeth, the horizon of 
thediaphragm. Xe/inal horizon,‘ 11elmholtz’s term 
for the horizontal plane which passes through the 
transverse axis of the globe of the eye’ (Syd. Soc. 


Lex.). 

7. attrib. and Comb., as horizon-bounded aJj., 
horizon-line; Yhorizon-glass, a small mirror of 
plate-glass fixed on the frame of a quadrant or 
sextant, having one half unsilvered so that the 
horizon-line or other object ean be observed directly 
through it, and the reflected image of a heavenly 
body brought into optical coincidence with such 
object. x Bi 

181z Byron Ch. Har. 1. xxxi, Immense *horizon-bounded 
plains succeed. 1827 Moir Poems, To a Dead Eagle iii, 
Outstretched, *horizon-girt, tbe maplike earth. 1774 M. 
Mackenzie Maritime Surv. iv. 35 How to adjust the 
*Horizon-glass for Observation, by a horizontul Line. 1820 
Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. 1. 388 Viewed through the 
horizon glass of a sextant. 1877 Brack Green Past. v, At 
the far *horizon-line. : i ; 

Hence Hori‘zonless a., having no definite ho1i- 
zon, visually boundless. P 

21839 Gatt Demon Destiny vt. (1840) 38, I that horizon- 
less scene surveyed. 1892 Chicago Advance 7 July, The 
horizonless prairies of the West. 


HORIZONTALISM. 


Hori‘zon, v.  [f. pree. sb.) /rans. To fumish 
or bound with a horizon: chietly in pa. pple. Hori 
zoned, 

1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard, 1, 124 A thousand realms, 
horizon‘d in his arms, +859 Cornwatuis New World 1. 108 
Far away to the west and north. .the view was horizoned by 
a chain of rolling hills. 1863 Mrs. WHitney Faith Gartncy 
xxvi, 245 Her eyes away off over the lake, and. .thoughts 
horizoned yet more distanily. 

Horizontal (hprizgntal), a. (sé.). [f. L. type 
*horizontal-is, {. horizon, horiconl- (sce prec. sb.). 
Cf. F. horizontal (1345 iu Watz.-Darm.). | 

1, Of or belonging to the horizou ; situated on or 
occurring at the horizon. Now chiefly in special 
collocations, as horizontal parallax, the geocentric 
parallax of a heavenly body wheu on the horizon. 

1555 Even Decades ote eleuation of the pole from the 
horizontal lyne. 1665 Hooke Aficrogr. 236 The Astronomers 
..who have calculated the distance of the Planets from 
their Horizontal Parallax, 1667 Mitton P. Z.1. 595 As when 
the Sun new ris'n Looks through the Porzontal misty Air. 
1709 Byrkecey 7h. Vsston § 77 He will .. declare the hori- 
zontal moon shall appear greater than the meridional. 1816 
Pouavrair Nat. Phil. 11. 74 The parallax at any given 
altitude..is to the horizontal parallax as the cosine of the 
altitude to the radius. 

2. Parallel to the plane of the horizon; at right 
angles to the vertical line; level; flat ; measured 
in a line or plane parallel to the horizon. 

Horizontal Plane, in Perspective, a plane at the level of 
the cye, intersecting the perspective plane at night angles, 
the line of intersection being the Aartzontal line, Horizontal 
plane of Camper in Craniometry, the plane passing through 
the centre of the external ear-holes and the inferior nasal 
spine ; the intersection of this with the median plane of the 
head 1s the horizontal line (af Camper). 

1638 Sin T. Herwert 7 raz, (ed. 2) 158 The Horyzontall 
plaine whicb is..discovered from thirty rising Turrets there, 
yeelds most pleasure [to look onJ. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 
151 The bended part or Index of it lay horizontal. 1696 
Puiriies (ed. 4’, //orizontal Projection, a Projection of the 
Sphere tn Arches of Circles, called Stereographic, wherein 
the Sphere is pressd into the plain of the Horizon and the 
Meridians and Parallels of the Sphere projected thereon. 
Hi F, Futter Aled. Gymn, (1711) 27 Changing .. from an 
Horizontal to an Mrect Position. 1706 Puituys (ed. Kersey), 
Morizontal Range (in Gunnery), the Level-range of a piece 
of Ordnance, being the Line it describes parallel to the 
Horizon. 1834 Mrpwtn Angler tn Wales 11. 210 The 
head is. .circular in its horizontal section. 1886 R. C. Lesuir 
Sea-painter's Log 192 That stiange family of fish which, 
commniencing life on edge .. change tliat position ai an early 
age for a horizontal one. Vor. ‘Lhe struta are nearly, but 
uot quite, horizontal. 

b. Applied to various mechanieal contrivances, 
or artificial structures, of which the whole or the 
main part works or lies in a horizontal direction. 

Horizontal bar, a round bar fixed borizontally at some 
distance above the ground for gymnastic exercise. //ori- 
sontal dial, a dial with the face, or surface on which the 
hours are marked, horizontal. Horizontal steam) engine, 
one in which the piston moves horizontally. //ortzontal 
escapement \in a watch; ‘one in which the impulse is given 
by the teeth of a horizontal wheel acting on a hollow cylinder 
on the axis of the balance; invented by Graham about 1700’ 
(Knight Dict. Mech.). Horizontal watch, one baving a 
horizontal escapement. J//orizontal wheel, a wheel the 
plane of which is horizontal, tbe axis being vertical; in a 
carriage, the wheel-plate or ‘ fifth wheel’. 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. v. Prob. iii. (ed. 3) 150, 1 would 
muke an Horizontal Dyal for Londons Latitude. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury ur. 372/2 A Horizontal Dial ..is a 
Dial for a Pillar or top of a Post. 1755 Specif Bosley's 
Patent No. 698 Tbe scapemit. of the ballance of these my 
horizontal watches. 1782 Spectf, T. Tyrers Patent No. 
1311 (For a] Horizontal scapement for a Watcb. 1794 W. 
Feton Carriages (1801) 1. 45 When the carriage is intended 
for a whole or horizontal wheel, the perch has no hooping- 
piece, but is bolted by the plates at each end to the inside of 
the transoms. /é/d. 46 Extending to the out circumference 
of the horizontal half-wheel. 18z5 J. NtcHotson Oferat. 
Mechanic 139 Horizontal and vertical windmills. 1895 
Macraren Phys. Educ. 254 It is important that every gym- 
nasium should contain two forms of horizontal bar. 

ec. Bot. Applied to parts or organs having a 
position at right angles to the stem or axis. d. 
Zool.and Anat. Applied to parts, organs, or mark- 
ings parallel to a plane supposed to extend from 
end to end and from side to side of the body. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyl. Supp. S.v. Leaf, Patent Leaf... when 
it forms perfectly right angles, it is called horizontal. 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 8.277 Ovules are. .horizontal, when 
horne on one or more sides of the cel] and not directed 
either upward or downward. 1881 Mtvart Ca¢ 77 The rest 
is named the horizontal ramus. . 

B. sé. (ellipt. use of the adj.) 

+1. =Horizon. Obs. 

1sss Epex Decades 10 They had euer the northe pole.. 
eleuate in sight aboue the Horizontal, /did. 185 It can not 
bee seene, bycause it is vnder the horisontal. 

2. e/lipt. A horizontal line, bar, member, etc. 

Crantometry. ‘The line drawn from the lower edge of the 
orhital cavity to the middle of the ear-cavity ‘ (Cen/. Dict.). 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron, v. Prob. iv. (ed. 3) 154 You 
may reduce all Verticals into Horizontals [in dialling]. 
1755 Younc Centaur v. Wks, 1757 1V. 224 To confess, 
that, though we are not quite horizontals, On neither are we 
quite upright. 1816 Keatince 7rav, (1817) I. 162 The 
geology of Spain is an alternation of edges and horizontals. 
1890 Botprewoop Col. Reformer (1891) 225 The ‘cap’, or 
uppermost horizontal. .of rounded. . timber. / 

Horizontalism. [f. prec. +-1sm.] The quality 
of being, or of having some part, horizontal. 


HORIZONTALITY. 


1848 B. Wess Continent. Ecclesiol. 19 At York the 
buttresses are too prominent; there is an over-great hori- 
zontalism apparent. 1853 Kane Grinucdl Exp. x\viii. (1856) 
449 Their slopes became less sudden, their borizontalism 
more diffused. ‘ : b 

Horizontality (he:rizpnteliti). [f. as prec. 
+ -ITy.] The condition or quality of being hori- 
zontal (in sense 2); horizontal position. 

1752 Suort in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 352 The cause of this 
horizontality. 1797 /éid. LXXXVII. 507 The whole in- 
strument may be moved round without disturbing its hori- 
zontality, 1881 A, Geikte in Mac. Mag. Oct. 423 Mile 
after mile they can be followed .. always keeping their 
horizontality. A 

Horizo‘ntalize, v. [fas prec. + -12zE.] a. 
trans.°To place in a horizontal position. b. 70 
horizontalize tt (humorous) : to lie down flat. 

1837 T. Hook Yack Brag xxii, With his little legs l:ori- 
zontalised on his lodging-house sofa. 1843 Fraser's Mag. 
XXVIII. 39 My friend .. was still horizontalising it on the 
chairs. , ; 

Hence Horizo:ntaliza‘tion, the action of making 
horizontal ; sfec. in Crantometry, the placing of 
the skull with the datum-planc truly horizontal. 

Horizontally (hprizp‘ntali), adv. [f. as prec. 
+-LY*.] Ina horizontal position or direction. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 259 An obelisk erected, 
& golden figures placed horizontally about it. 1715 Desa- 
cuiiers Fires /ipr. 80 The Wind .. blows horizontally. 
1776 Witnertnc Brit. Plants (1796) I. 143 Panicle spreading 
horizontally. 1871 Tyspatt Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. iv. 96 
A glass tube. .supported horizontally on two stands. 

Horizo-ntalness. [f.as prec. +-Ness.] The 
quality of being horizontal ; horizontality. 

1869 tr. Hingo's By King’s Command \1.i. 58 The hori- 
zontalness of the blasts. 

+ Horizontic, 2. Oés. rare. [f. L. horizén, 
horizont- Honrizon + -1¢.] Of or pertaining to the 
horizon; =HorizontaL 1. Hencc + Horizonti- 
cally adv. = HORIZONTALLY. 

1651 Ocitsy sop (1665) 169 The Four Winds muster’d.. 
From all their Horizontick Seats in Heaven. 1665 Bove 
Hist. Air xvii. (1692) 100 Being placed on one of the Scales 
as Horizontically as we could. 

Horkey, var. of Hockey!, 

Horl(e, obs. ff. Hunt. Horlege, obs. f. Horo- 
Loce. Horly-borly, obs. f. HuRLY-BURLY. 


+ Horme'‘tic, a. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. éppntixds, 
f. dpya-ev (vbl. adj. dpunt-ds) to urge on, impel : 
see -IC.] Having the property of exciting or im- 
pelling. Ilence t Horme‘tically adv., by impulse. 

1666 J. Smith Old Age (1676) 62 [The muscles) By their 
hormetick power and contraction into their own bodies .. 
can readily perform whatsoever motion the Organ is capable 
of. 1678 Cupwortn /ntel/. Syst. 1. iii. § 18, 161 Vhe plastick 
Nature, acting neither by knowledge nor by animal fancy, 
neither electively nor hormetically. 

Hormogone (hf'imogonn), -gon (-gon). Bot. 
[ad. mod.L. hormogonizum, f. Gr. dppos chain, neck- 
lace, after archegonium, ctc.]) A special repro- 
ductive body in the Nostocs, consisting of a chain 
of roundish cells. Hence Hormogonous (hpimp'- 
génas) a., having or resembling a hormogone. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hormogone, in Nostocs, the portion 
of the filament included between two consecutive hetero- 
cysts. 

Horn (hgin), 56. Forms: 1- horn; also 3 
heorn, 5 horun, 4-7 horne. (Com. Teut.: OE. 
horn masc. = OFris., OS. horn masc., OHG., ON. 
horn neut., Goth. haurn neut.:—OTeut. *horno-, 
cognate with L. cornu, Celtic corm thom’: in 
ablaut relation with Gr. «ép-as, xep-ar-; cf. also 
Skr. ¢r’-ga ‘horm’.] 

I. As an animal organ or appendage. 

1. A non-deciduous excrescence, often curved and 
pointed, consisting of an epidermal sheath growing 
about a bony core, on the head of certain mammals, 
as cattle, sheep, goats, antelopes, etc., and serving 
as a weapon of offence or defence. 

(True horns are common to male and female animals. 
They are usually produced in pairs, a right and a left ; some- 
times in two, or (in some extinct animals) even in three pairs. 
Horns also occur singly, or one in front of the other, as in 
species of rhinoceros.) 

c1o0o AELFRic Gent. xxii. 13 Anne ramm betwux bam 
breinelum be bam hornum geheft. a1azg St. Marker. 7 
Leose..mi meoke mildschipe af pe anhurnde hornes. ¢ 1300 
Havelok 700 Shep wit wolle, neth wit horn, 1382 Wyctir 
Rev. xiii. 1 A beest.. hauynge seuen heedes and ten hornes. 
¢1440 Promp, Parv. 247/1 Horne, cornu. 1596 SPENSER 
F.Q. vi. vil. 47 A salvage Bull, whose cruell hornes doe 
threat Desperate daunger. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 753 No 
Beast that hath Hornes hath vpper Teeth. 1774 Gotpsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) 1V. 287 The elephant is often found dead 
in the forests, pierced with the horn of a rhinoceros. 1854 
Owen Sked. & Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1.239 The 
term ‘horn’ is tecbnically restricted to the weapon which is 
composed of a bony base, covered by a sheath of true horny 
matter. Such horns are never shed. /éid. 240 The horn 
of the rhinoceros consists wholly of fibrous horny matter, 


21659 Ossorn Char. etc. Wks. (1673) 632 Were You 
thrown upon it, by the Iron Horns of an unavoidable 
Compulsion. 1827 PottoK Course 7. v, The Church, Who 
with a double horn the people pushed. 

c. That borne by the Ram (Aries) and Bull 
(Taurus) as figured among the constellations and 
VoL. V. 
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zodiacal signs; the stars situated in those parts of 
the constellations; + also the constellation Ursa 
Minor (cf. It. 4 Carro e’7 Corno the Wain and the 
Horn]. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 119 This bulle is eke with sterres 
set, Through which he hath his hornes knet. 1513 DouGtas 
Ai neis vit. Prol. 154 The son, the sevin sternis, and the 
Charll wane..The horne and the hand staff, Prater John 
and Port Jaff. a1:60s Montcomerie Flyting w. Polwart 
419 Be the hornes, the handstaff, and the king’s ell. 1726 
tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 370 Copernicus and others. .reckon 
the distance of the Fix’d Stars in the Ecliptic towards the 
East, from the preceding of the two in the Horn of Aries. 

d. Put for ‘horned animal’. Cf. SHoRTHORN. 

1588 Suaxs. Z. L. LZ. ww. i. 113 My Lady goes to kill 
hornes. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 87 
This property 1s almost peculiar to the improved short horn. 
1890 L. C. D’Ovre Notches 85 They at last headed the 
drifting ‘horns’. 

2. Phrases and proverbs. 

ta. Horn and corn: used symbolically for cattle and 
provisions in general. b. Neither horn nor hoof: not 
atrace or vestige. ©, F/orn with horn: see quots. aq. 
All h. and hide: nothing but skin and bone. e. ina 
korn (slang): ‘a general qualification implying refusal or 
disbelief; over the left’ (Farmer). (Cf. It. ux corno asa 
negative.] f. To be squeezed through a h., to come out 
at the little end of the h.: to come off badly in an affair, 
esp. to fail conspicuously in a great or pretentious under- 
taking. g. Other phrases of obvious meaning. Also 
to take the bull by the horns, etc.: see Burt sé.' 7; to 
carry hay in one's h.: see Hay 56.1 3. 

a. 1633 T.StarrorD Pac. 1/16. 1. xv. 357 Their Troupes left 
neither Corne nor horne, nor house unburnt, betweene Kinsale 
and Rosse. 1819 Sporting Afag. IV. 274 Horn and corn 
were both up at a pretty vitty price. b. 1664 H. Morr 
Myst, Inig. 548 There is not any one horn or hoof of Anti- 
christianism left in our Church. ¢. 1276 Const. Rob. 
Punelm. in Spelinan Gloss. (1626) s.v., Licet in vicinis 
parochijs, Horne with horne, secundum Anglicam linguam 
pascua qua@rant. 1490 in Srans. Durh. Archzol. Soc. 
IV. 294 He saith that all way the Priours bestes and the 
tenantes bestes went all, horne with horne. 1809 Tom- 
tins Law Dict. s.v.. The commoning of cattle horn with 
horn, was properly when the inhabitants of several parishes 
let their common herds run upon the same open spacious 
common. G. 1890 Botprewoon Col. Reformer (1891) 219 
Thecattle were. . mostly old savage devils, all horn and hide. 
e@. 1847-78 Harriwece s.v., /n a horn when the devil is 
blind, spoken ironically of a thing never likely to happen. 
Devon. 1858 i¥ashington Even. Star 26 Aug. (Bartlett), 
I have mentioned before the innumerable comforts ~ ina horn 
—of the old White Sulphur Springs. ff, 1605 CHAPMAN, etc. 
Fastw. Ho..i, You all know the deuise of the Horne, where 
the young fellow slippes in at the Butte end, and comes 
squesd out at the Buckall. 1624 Fretcuer Wife for Month 
11. iii, The prodigal fool. .That was squeezed through a horn. 
1847 Porter Sig Ben etc. 37 (Farmer) How did you make it? 
You didn't come out at the little end of the horn, did you? 
g. 15960 Daustr. Sdeidane’s Comm. 358 To geue God thankes 
yt sent shrewed cowes short hornes. 21640 Day Peregr. 
Schol, (1881) 43 A Butcher..sweares by the horne and the 
hoofe (a poor othe, yet proper enough to the trade). 1660 
Howe tt Prov. 16 You will make a horn as soon of an Ape’s 
tail. 1869 Haztitt Eng. Prov. 208 Horns and grey hairs 
do not come by years 

3. Each of the two branched appendages on the 
head of a deer. 

(These difier from a true hornin being osseous, deciduous, 
and (usually) borne only by the male.) 

Beowulf (Z.) 1370 Heorot hornum trum. c1000 Sax. 
Lecchd. 1. 334 Wip heafod sare, heortes hornes axan. .drinc. 
c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 393'19 Ane heort.. Bi-twene is hornes 
he i-saizh ane croiz schine brizhte. ¢1386 Cuaucer / rank, 
7. 463 Ther saugh he hertes with hir hornes hye. 1486 Bf. 
St, Albans Ejb, The hornys that he then berith a bowte. 
1607 Torsett Four.f Beasts (1658) 98 Every year in the 
month of April, they (harts] loose their horns.. ‘Their new 
horns come forth like bunches at the first. 1870 BLaine 
Encycel. Rur. Sports (ed. 3) § 1797 April is the most usual 
month for the shedding eine horns of the older deer, 

4. +The tusk of an clephant (0ds.); the tusk of 
a narwhal. 

1607 Torsett Four. Beasts (1658) 165 That there was 
nothing in an Elephant good for meat, except the trunck, the 
lips, and the marrow of his horns, or teeth. 1611 Bisre 
Ezek, xxvii. 15 They brought thee for a present, hornes of 
Iuorie, and Ebenie. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 739 
They found a great dead Fish, .twelve foote long, having a 
Horne of two yardes .. growing out of the Snout, wreathed 
and straight, like a Wax Taper. 1847 CarPENTER Zool. 
§ 212 The Monodon, or Narwhal, commonly known as the 
Sea Unicorn,.has been known to drive its horn, or rather 
tusk, deep into the thick oak timbers of a ship. 

5. A projection or process on the head of other 
animals: e.g. the cxcrescence on the beak of the 
HonrnBILL, the antennz or feelers of insects and 
crustaceans, the tentacles of gastropods, esp. of 
the snail and slug; also, loosely, a crest of fcathers, 
a plumicorn, as in the horned owl, etc. 

1340 Ayend. 32 [He] pet ne dar na3t guo ine pe pepe uor 
pane snegge fet sseawep him his bornes. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P, R. xv. i. (Bodl. MS.), Snailes haue certayne 
hornes nasche and gleymyer, but pei bep nou3t proprelich 
hornes but binges jeue to snailes for helpe and socoure. 
1588 Suaks. Z. L. L. wW. iii. 338 The tender hornes of 
Cockled Snayles. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 63 Flyes 
.-(from two inches long with the great horns, which we 
keep in boxes, and are shewed by John Tredescan amongst 
his rarities). 1665 Hooke Microgr. 194 Resembling the long 
horns of Lobsters. 1774 Gotpsm, Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 236 
It (the Hornbill] has a kind of horn standing out from the 
top, which looks somewhat like a second bill. 1834 Mepwin 
Angler in Wales 11. 47 The beetle being somewhat restless, 
they pinioned down his horns..to the ground. 


b. To dvaw in (f shrink, pluck, pull in) one’s 


HORN. 


horns : to restrain one’s ardour; to repress one’s 
pride; to lower one’s pretensions; in allusion to 
the snail’s habit of drawing in its retractile tentacles 
(which bear the eyes), when disturbed. 

13... Coer de L. 3835 They..gunne to drawen in her 
hornes, As a snayl among the thoines. 1430-40 Lyvc. 
Bochas 1. xx. (Bodl. MS.) If. 83/1 Who is knowe ontrewe 
-- Shrynkith his hornis whan men speake of falsheede. 
¢1566 J. Atpay tr. Boaystuau’s Theat. World N ivb, As 
soone as man thinketh to spread out his horns, or rise 
against his god. 1589 Hay any }t’ork 38 Mark how I haue 
made the bishops to pull in their hornes. 1678 Woop Life 
(O. H. S.) Il. 414 When the parliament was prorogued he 
plucked in his horne. 1741 Richarpson Pameda (1883) 1. 
115 So 1 began to pull in my horns, as they say. 1824 
Examiner 434/1 We are to creep into our shells and draw 
in our horns. 189: Sat. Kev. 19 Dec. 682/2 They are im- 
ploring the Council to draw in its horns. 

6. Horns (like those of quadrupeds) have been 
attributed to deities, demons, to Moses, etc., and 
are represented in images, pictures, etc. Cf. sense 15. 

a@1400-50 Alexander 319 Pis my3ty god .. How he is 
merkid & made is mervaile to neuyn With .. twa tufe 
hornes. ¢1590 MartowE Faust. iv. 58 All he-devils has 
horns. 1603 SnHaks, AZeas. for Al, 11. iv. 16 Let's write 
good Angell on the Deuills horne. a@ 1822 SHELLEY Dewsl 
u. 3 His horns were concealed by a Bras Chapeau. 1832 
Gen. P. THomrson -.xerc. (1842) If. 64 Horns and a tail 
would not be more decisive to a frightened child at mid- 
night. 1895 Erwortny Evil Eye vi. 186 note, The belief 
that Moses had actual solid horns must have been firmly 
held in the Middle Ages. J/ééd. 197 From Tahiti was 
exhibited an idol, with two large horns on its head carved in 
wood. 

+7. Cuckolds were fancifully said to wear horns 
on the brow. 7Zo give horns to, to graft, plant 
horns on rato cuckold. Ods. 

(The origin of this, which appears in so many European 
langs., and, seemingly, even in late Gr. in phrase xepara 
movecy tert (Artemidorus, Onctrocritica 11. 12) is referred by 
Dunger (Germania XXIX. 59) to the practice formerly 
prevalent of planting or engrafting the spurs of a castrated 
cock on the root of the excised comb, where they grew and 
became horns, sometimes of several inches long. He shows 
that Ger. hahureh or hahurei ‘cuckold’, originally meant 
‘capon’.] 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas u. xxiii. (Bod). MS.) 1f. 12811 A 
certeyn knyht Giges callid .. To speke pleyn inglissh made 
hym a cokold, Alas I was nat auysid weel beforne On- 
cunnyngli to speke such language; I sholde ha said how 
that he hadde an horn..As in sum land Cornodo nen them 
call. ¢1530 Hickscorner in Hazl. Dedstey 1. 180 My 
mother was a lady of the stews’ blood born, And..my 
father ware an horn. ¢1537 Thersites Ibid. 412. 1594 
Greene & LonGe Looking Glasse (1598) Hija, Nay, sir, he 
was a cuckoldly diuell, fee had hornes on his head. 1599 
Suaks, ALuch Ado u. i. 28. 1600— A. ¥. L,I. ii. 18. 1606 — 
Ant. & Cd.1. ii.4 Oh that I knewe this Husband, which you 
say, must change his Hornes with Garlands. 1700 DrypDEN 
Epil. 25 Mar. 10 London a fruitful soil, yet never bore 
So plentiful a crop of horns before. 1728 Younc Love 
Fame 1.70 And the brib'd cuckold... glories in his gilded 
horn. 41796 Burns Cooper o' Cuddie iii, On ilka brow 
she’s planted a horn. 1822 Scott Nigel xxxvi, O what 
a geuerous creature is your true London husband! Horns 
hath he, but..he goreth not. 

+b. Zo make horns at [¥. faire les cornes a, It. 

far le corna a]; to hold the fist with two fingers 
extended like a pair of horns, as an insulting gesture. 

(Cf. ¢1530 Crt. Love 1390 This folissh dove will give us 
all an horn !] 1607 Dekker & Wesster Northw. Ho 1. 
D.’s Wks. 1873 II]. 9 If a man be deuorst.. whether may he 
haue an action or no, gainst those that make horns at him? 
1627 Drayton Agincourt etc. 174 Some made mouthes at 
him, others as in scorne With their forkt fingers poynted 
him the horne. 1652 Peyton Catastr. Stuarts (1731) 30 
Denmark was so disquised, as he would have lain with the 
Countess of Nottingham, making Horns in Derision at her 
Husband the High Admiral of England. 

8. In Biblical and derived uses: An emblem of 
power and might ; a means of defence or resistance ; 
hence horn of salvation (+ health) is used of God 
or Christ. 70 dift up the horn: to exalt oneself ; 
to offer resistance, ‘ show fight’. 

(Representing well-known uses of Heh. J1p geren horn, 
found also in Syriac, Arabic, and the Semitic langs. gener- 
ally. Through the Septuagint and Vulgate also in late Gr. 
and Lat., and so in the mod. langs.: cf. F. ever (es cornes. 
(Some would explain it from sense 15.)] 

c82a5 Vesp. Psalter \xxiv. (Ixxv.] 5 Nyllad uphebban 
horn. a1300 £, £. Psalter xvii. 3 Mi schelder, and of inin 
hele horne. /6éid. \xxiv. 11 Alle hornes of sinful breke sal 
1 ba, And up-hoven ben hornes of rightwys ma. 1382 
Wyciw Luke i. 69 He hab rerid to vs an horn of helbe, in be 
hous of dauip his child. 1570 7ragedte 277 in Satir. Poems 
Reform. x. go Than did sum Lords lyft vp yair hornis on 
hie. 1611 BisteE 2 Sam, xxii. 3 Hee is my shield, and the 
horne of my saluation. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 632 
Fleeing then to his horne or defense in time of distresse. 
a1703 Burkitt On N. 7., Luke i. 79 The horn in Scripture 
signifies glory and dignity, strength and power. 1806 
Wo cortt (P. Pindar) 7ristéa Wks. 1812 V. 341 On Homer's 
birth-place, proud t'exalt their horn. 1844 E. Rosinson tr. 
Gesentus’ Heb, Lex. 954 5.v. hare Metaph. orn is put as 
the symbol of strength, might, power, the image being 
drawn froin the bull and other animals which push with their 
horns. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton Pastor Carew xliii, Pride, 
when it has lowered its horn as it skirted by ruin, now rais¢> 
it again as it touches success. : . 
TI. As a substance, or an article made of it. 


9. The substance of which the horns of animals 
consist, as a material for manufacturing purpeses 
or the like. Gate of horn: see GATE sé.! 5. 
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1545 Ascuam Joxoph, u. (Arh.) 135 Many countryes bothe 
of olde tyme and nowe, vse heades of horne. 1575 LANEHAM 
Let. (1871) 39 Horn... a substauns .. nether so churlish in 
weight az iz mettall .. nor roough to the lips, az wood iz. 
1577 Harrison England 1, xii. (1877) 1. 236 The Saxons.. 
did inake panels of horne in steed of glasse. 1599 Swans. 
Much Ado vy. iv, 126 There is no staff more reuerend than 
one tipt with horn. 1647 H. More Song of Sou/ it. i. 1. v, 
A famp arm’d with pellucid horn. 1784 Cowrer Jiroc. 120 
Neatly secur’d from being soil'd or torn Beneath a pane of 
thin translucent horn .. Tis called a book, though but a 
single page. 1843 J. A. Smitn Product. Farming (ed. 2) 
133 Horm is a stitl more powerful manure than bone,—that 
is to say, it contains a greater proportion of organized animal 
matter, 

10. A structure of the nature of horn; the hard- 
ened and thickened epidcrmis or cuticle of which 
hoofs, nails, corns, the callosities on the camel’s 
legs, etc. consist. (+ Formcrly also = hoof.) 

¢1420 Pallad, on Ifush. w. 815 [A stallion] With holgh 
horn high yshood, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 1646/2 {le 
knelyd so oft in prayers that his knees were as harde as the 
horne of a camel. 1599 Suaks. Afen. V, 1. vit. 17 The 
basest horne of his hoofe, is more Musicall than the Pipe of 
{iermes. 1607 Topseit /our- Beasts (1658) 287 Of the 
horns or hard knobs growing under the Sadle side. 1763 
Westey Nat. Philos, (1784) 1.1. iii. § 5. 159 From three years 
old, [she] had Horns growing on various parts of her body 
..they are fastened to the skin like warts .. but toward the 
end are much harder. 1764 Croker, ete. Dict. Arts & Sc. 
sv. Tanning, When the skin has not been kept long enough 
in the lime, or in the tan-pit, upon cutting it in the middle 
there appears a whitish streak, called the horn or crudity 
of the skin. 1808-18 Jamtrson, //orn, an excrescence on 
the foot,acorn. 1867 Frail. K. Agric. Soc. 111. 01. 446 The 
straw in wet weather softens the horns of sheep's feet. 

11. An article manufactured of horn; the sidc of 
a lantern; a thimble, esp. one uscd by cutpurscs to 
catch the edge of the knife in cutting the purse- 
strings ; a horn spoon or scoop, a SNOE-HORN. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. 1/1, c. 12 & 2 That no merchaunt 
Straungier.. brynge into this Realme lantern hornes. c¢ 1560 
Preston Caombhyses in Hazi. Dodsley 1V. 235 A horn on 
your tbumb, A quick eye, a sharp knife, at hand a re- 
ceiver. 1573-80 Baret A/v. 11 637 A shooing horne, cornu 
calceartum. 1607 Torseti. Four-f Beasts (1658) 86 To 
make hafts for knives, or else horns for Spectacles. 1683 
Witowe in Collect. (O.H.S.) I. 258 For a horne in my 
Lanterne..o00 00 02. 1830 Crasnr Borough xviii, flow she, 
all patient, both at eve and morn IIer needle pointed at the 
guarding horn. 1875 Knicut Dicl. Mech., [lorn, a spoon or 
scoop of horn, in which washings are tested in prospecting. 


III. The hollow horn of an animal (without 
the core) used as a vesscl or a musical instrument, 
with senses thence developed. 

12. A vessel formed from the horn of a cow or 
othcr beast, or in later timcs shaped after this, for 
holdiug liquid (as drink, oil, or ink), powder, ctc. ; 
a drinking-horn ; a powder-flask ; also, a similarly 
shaped vessel for cnpping. Hence a hornful; a 


draught of ale or other liquor. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd, 11. 126 Sete horn on ba openan scear- 
pan. 3073 Chaeter in Dipl. Angl. Avi Sax. (Th.) 428, 1 
sebonede hneppas, and im. hornas. @1300 Cursor Af. 
7345 Pou fill pi horn Wit oile, and weind pe forth. @ 1300 
K. [orn 1153 Heo fulde hire horn wip wyn, And dronk to 
pe pilegrym. 138a Wveturr 1 Sam. xvi. 13. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P, R. vu. xxi. (Bodl. MS.), Men shall .. souke 
it oute ober drawe it oute wip an horne ober a copping 
cuppe. 1583 HottyBanp Campo di Fior 333 Give mea 
penne and ink-horne. 1587 Mascatt Govt. Cattle (1627) 11 
Giue it the beast in the morning with a horne. 1634 T. 
Jounson Parey'’s Chirurg. x. iv. (1678) 295 Ther shall 
you apply Cupping-glasses, or Horns. 1682 Woop Life 
31 May, He went to Queen's College .. and had a horne 
of beere. 1719 De Fort Crusoe 1. iv, | took ont..a horn of 
powder. 1804 Woxcotr (P. Pindar) £f. to Ld. Mayor 
Wks. 1812 V. 206 My horn’s last drop of ink To raise her 
glory, lo, F’ll shed it. 1851 D. Jerrotp S¢. Giles xvili. 190 
Take another horn of ale. 1868 G. Steruens Kunic Aon. 
I, 323 Vhe Runic Horn, so rich and rare, so barbarically 
magnificent, altogether unique, a splendid and mystic relic. 

b. Horn of plenty or abundance =CORNUCOPIA. 
¢1586 C’ress Pemproxe Ps. 1.xxim. iii, They see Their 
horne of plenty freshly flowing still. 1597 SHaks. 2 Hen. /V, 
1, li, 52 He hath the horne of Abundance. 1707 Curios. in 
Husb, & Gard. 193 Holding in his Left Hand a Reed, and 
in his Right a Horn of Plenty. 1851 ///ustr. Catal. Gt. 

Exhtb, 826 Wood-carving, consisting of .. flowers and two 
horns of plenty. 1886 Besant CAildr. Gibeon 11. xxviii, 
Nature, very oddly, when the Horn of Plenty is quite 
empty, always fills it witb babies. 


c. Horn of Plenty grass: see quot. 

31866 Treas. Bot. 333/1 Cornucopia cucullata, the Horn 
of Plenty grass, a native of Greece and Asia Minor .. fre- 
quently cultivated in gardens amongst curious annuals. 

13. A wind instrument more or less resembling 
a horn in shape, and originally formed of the horn of 
some beast, now made of brass or other material. 
Also with qualifying words, as Gugle horn, hunting- 
horn, post-horn, tin horn, valve horn, etc. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter \xxx. 4 [Ixxxi. 3) Singad in fruman 
mondes horne. @ 1000 Laws of Wihtred c. 28 (Schmid) 
He bonne nawder ne hryme ne he horn ne blawe. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 25787 f1afe mine godne horn... and blawe hine mid 
maine. @1300 Cursor Af, 15011 Wit harp and pipe, and 
horn and trump. ¢1400 Sowdone Bab. 2520 ‘Thai. .blewen 
hornes of bras. ¢1420 Anturs of Arth. xxxiv. (Thornton 
MS.), We hunte at the herdis with hundes and with horne, 
1596 Suaks. Aferch. V. v. i. 47 Ther's a Post come from my 
Master, with his horne full of good newes. 1617 Moryson 
/tin. 1, 267 The Vrij blow a horne of a wild Hart .. but 
those of Lucerna use a horne of brasse. 1735 SOMERVILLE 
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Chase 1. 186 The clanging Horns swell their sweet-winding 
Notes. 179g Mrs. Raveurrr Afyst. Udolpho iii, The 
hunter’s horn hung from his belt. 

b. Zo wind the horn, to blow a blast on the 
horn, to sound the hom; also fig. of insects making 
a piping or humming sound. 

1611 Hievwoop Gold. Age u. Wks. 1874 ITE. 32 (Stage 
directions) Hornes winded .. Winde hornes. 1617 Moryson 
/tin, 1.7 Neither may the Citizens..winde a Horne in their 
night watches. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 28 What time the 
grey-fly winds her sultry horn. 1746 Coiuins Odes, To 
Evening iii, Or where the beetle winds His small but sullen 
horn, 1783-94 Buake | oa Innoc., School-Boy 3 The 
distant huntsman winds his horn. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 
1. xvii, But scarce again his horn he wound. 

c. (More fully /¢2ch horn) An orchestral wind 
instrament of the trumpet class, developcd from 
the hunting-horn, and consisting of a continuous 
tube some 17 fect in length, curved for convenience 
in holding, and having a wide bcll and a conoidal 


mouthpiccc. 

1742 Pore Dunc. 1. 278 The voice was drown'’d By the 
French horn, or by the op’ning hound. 19753 Scots Mag. 
Sept. 427 1 A band of French horns, 1856 Mus. C. CLARKE 
tr. Berlioz’ [nstrument. 129 All horns with the exception of 
the horn in C, are transposing instruments. 1879 W. [{1. 
Stone in Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 748/1 Yhe hunting horn 
finally adopted ditfers from the orchestral horn in consisting 
of an unbroken spiral of three turns, sufficiently large to be 
worn obliquely round the body, resting on one shoulder and 
passing under the opposite arm, /6zed, 748/2z The introduc- 
tion of the Fforn into the orchestra is attributed to Gossec. 

da. Friglish horn Fr. cor angluts),a wind instru- 
ment of the oboe kind: sce quots. 

1838 Penny Cyc/. X11.292, 2 The English Horn, or Corno 
Jnglese, is a deeper-toned oboe, but of rather larger dimen- 
sions, somewhat bent, the lower end very open. 1879 W. H. 
Stone in Grove Dict. Afns. 1. 488/2 English horn, the tenor 
oboe in F, intermediate between the ordinary oboe and the 
bassoon. 

e. An 8-foot rced-stop on an organ. 

17aa-4 Specif. Organ St. Dionis Backchurch in Grove 
Dict, Afus. U1. 596 Great Organ..10. Trumpet. 11, French 
{lorn to tenor D. [‘{t appears to have been the earliest 
organ to contain a "French Horn” stop.'] 1834 Speci 
Organ York Minster Ybid. 600 Swell Organ .. 42. Horn, 
43. Trumpet. 

14. The wind instrument as uscd in forms of 
legal process ; e.g. in thc Scotch ceremony of pro- 
claiming an outlaw, when three blasts were blown 
on a horn by the king’s messenger; hence /o put 

denounce) lo the horn, to proclaim an outlaw, to 
outlaw ; + /o be al the horn, to be out of the pro- 


tection of the law, proclaimed an outlaw. 

1397 Sc. Acts Rob, 111 (1844) 1. 574/1 [red] Qwhasa cumys 
nocht within pe said terme sal be at pe kyngis horne and pair 
landis and gudis eschete. 1432 Sc. Acts Fas. /, c. 11 (1814) 
II. 221 1]k officiar of be kingis as mare or kingis seriande.. 
sal nocht pass in be cuntrena fe barounseriande in be barony 
but a horne and his wande. 1536 Bettenoen Crom, Scot. xit. 
vi. (Jam.), Makbeth..syne conhscat Makduffis guddis, & put 
him to the horn. 1567 Gude & Godlie B.(S. T.S.) 76 For 3¢ 
war all at Goddis Rone 1609 Skenr. Reg. May. 1. xxiii. 
§ 2 (Jam.) Gif ane man findes ane theif with the fang... in- 
continent he sould raise the blast of ane horne vpon him; 
and gif he hes not ane horne, he sould raise the shout with 
his mouth; and cry lowdly that his neighbours may heare. 
¢3610 Sin J. Metvit Alem. (1735) 397 Such as were de- 
nounced to the Horn, @1765 rece Inst. Law Scot. u. 
v. § 56 (1773) 236 The messenger must. .read the letters, also 
with an audible voice, and afterwards blow three blasts with 
an horn; by which the debtor is understood to be proclaimed 
rebel to the King... Hence the letters of diligence are called 
letters of horning, and the debtor is said to be denounced 
atthe horn. 1895 Crockett Afen of Moss Hags 121 Both of 
us were put to the horn and declared outlaw. 

+b. =Hornine sd. 4. Obs. rare. 

1491 Acta Dom. Conc. 205 (Jam.) The lordis prolongis the 
execucioun of the horne in the meyntime. a 1670 SPALDING 
/ roub. Chas. [ (2829) 31 He compears before the council, 
and npon his compearance he is released from the horn. 


IV. A horn-shaped or hom-like projection; onc 
of two or more such; a corner, an angle. 
15. A horn-like appendage or ornament wom on 
the head. (Cf. sense 6.) 


Actual horns or antlers of beasts have been and are some- 
times worn by savages; horns of metal have been from time 
immemorial worn by women in some eastern countries; the 
name was also given to part or the whole of head-dresses 
worn in England, and to forms in which the hair was done 
up in the rq4th and ssth c. 

1340 Ayend, 176 Po pet makep zuo greate hornes of hare 
here ober of opren pet hi semblep wel fole wyfmen. a 1450 

“nt. de la Tour (1868) 62 Ladyes and gentilwomen, that 
were mervelously arraied .. and badde highe hornes. 1605 
Campen Kem, (1870! 214 Queen Anne, wife to King Richard 
the second..brought in high head attire piked witb horns. 
1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 536 About her fore-head 
a haire-lace with two horns. .. The borned Beldame still 
mutteretb certaine wordes. 1617 Moryson /tin. 1. 169 
A hoyke or vaile which .. hath a kinde of horne rising over 
the forehead. /éid, 172 Women of Venice .. raise up their 
hair on the forehead in two knotted hornes. 1859 THomson 
Land & Bk. 1. vi. (1872) 74 The princesses of Lebanon and 
Hermon sported gold horns, decked with jewels. 1864 
Kitto’s Cycl. Bibl. Lit.s.v., Vhe women among the Druses on 
Mount Lebanon wear on their heads silver borns of native 
make which are the distinguishing badge of wifehood. 

16. A projection, like a horn, at each corner of 
the altar in the Jewish temple; one of the two 
outer corners of the altar in some churches. 

c1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) exviili]. 27 O35 horn wibedes 
{Thorpe 08 wiz-bedes..hornas]. a 1300 £. £. Psalter ibid. 
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Settes miri daie in tbicknesse, Unto horn pat of weved esse. 
3382 Wyeur x A‘ings i. 51 Adonyas dredynge kyng Salomon, 
holdith the horn of the auter. 1611 Biste # rod. xxvii 2 
‘Vhou shalt make an Altar of Sbittim wood. .And thou shalt 
make the hornes of it vpon the foure corners thereof, 1816 
Keatince Trav. (1817) 1.49 Delinquency, a garrison quali- 
fication, first clings to the horns of the altar. re - Dd. 
Cuampers Div, Worship 196 At the right horn of the Altar. 

17, Each of the pointed extremities of the moon 
as she appears in her first and last quarters (or of 
Mercury or Venus in a similar phase) ; each end 
of a crescent ; a cusp, 

a1zooe Riddles xxx. (Gr., Ic wiht zeseah .. hornum bi- 
tweonum huée lardan. ¢1400 Rom. Rose 5340 The shadowe 
maketh her bemis merke, And hir hornes to shewe derke. 
1617 Morvson /tin. 1. 5 The {dol Isis, bearing two hornes 
ofthe Moone. /bit, 27 This City is of the forme of an half 
Moone..and. .imbraceth betweene the two hornes the lesser 
City. 1667 Mitton P. L. x. 433 From the hornes Of 
Turkish Crescent. 1726-46 THomson H’inter 125 The 
moon Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns. 1813 
scott Trterm. 1. xi, Till... The moon renew'd her silver 
horn, 1816 Pravrain Nat. Pail, Hi. 179 Certain periodical 
inequalities, observed in the Horns of the disk [of Mercury], 
seem toindicate a revolution on anaxis. 1869 Huxtey PAy- 
siol. xi, 286 This grey substance [of the spinal cord] is so 
disposed that.. it looks something like a crescent. .. The 
two ends of the crescent are called its hor#s or cornua. 

b. Each tip or end of a bow. 

1611 Cotcr. s.v Covnetic, Les cornettes dum arc, the 
hornes, or hornie tips of a long ow. 1697 Drypen | irg 
Georg.\. §24 At either Horn the Rainbow drinks the Flood. 
— “Eneid 1x. 854 He drew, And almost join’d the horns of 
the tough yew. 1772 Cook 1s¢ Voy. 1. vii, The island was 
shaped exactly like a bow ..The horns, or extremities 
cf the bow, were two large tufts of cocoa-nut-trees. 18 
i). Arxoto Lt. Asia 34 Drew the twisted string Till the 
horns kissed. 

18. Each of the two wings of an army; =L. 
cornu, 

1533 Bettenven Levy v. (1822) 457 The left horne of 
Romanis .. fled to the brayis of Tiber. 1598 Barret 
Theor, Warres 11. ii. 70 Seruing for hornes or wings vnto 
the battell. 1636 E. Dacrgs tr. Machiavel’s Disc. Livy 11. 
520 Quintius seeing one of the hornes of his Army beginning 
tofayle. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Males ¥. 106[1] perceived 
the two hcrns, or wings, of the troop, making..to outflank, 
and then enclose us. _ 

19. Each of two (or morc) latcral projections, 


arins, or branches. 

a. The two arms of a cross (late L. cormua crucis). b. 
The two projecting divisions of the uterus (cormua u/ert). 
ce. The branches of a river or estuary, the narrow arms ofa 
bay (L. cornua). 

B. 13.. Minor Poems fr. Veruon MS. xxiii. 621 In crucis 
cornibus a tudcis tentum .. pat on pe hornes of pe Croys 
Tewes helden wib-outen les. 1814 Cary Dan‘e, Paridise 
xvi. 30 On the horns .. of the cross. b. 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. Qb/2 The Testicles or Hornes of 
the Wombe 1889 J.M.Duncan Lect, Dis. Wom.viii.(ed. 4) 43 
The fetus developed in a uterine horn. C. 1697 Drvoen 
Virg. Georg. WV. 409 With sev’n-fold Horns mysterious Nile 
Surrounds the Skirts of Egypt's fruitful Isle. 1840 E. 
Fitzceratp Le?t, (1889) 1. 61, | remember a ravine on the 
horn of the bay opposite the town where the sea rushes up. 
1870 Moris Larthly Par. 1.1. 50 Within the long horns of 
a sandy bay. 


20. p/. a. The awns of barley. dial. b. fig. 


Rigid branches of leafless trees. 

a a 1825 Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Horns,the awns of barley. 
1851 //lustr. Catal. Gt. Exhtd, 386 A barley aveller..for . 
rubbing the horns or avels off barley. 1893 Drn/. R. Agric. 
Soc, Dec. 696 The came barley which has three short 
horns to the flowering glume. b. 1850 Tennyson /n 
Afem. cvii, ‘The wood which grides and clangs Its leafless 
ribs and iron horns. F 

21. A pointed or tapering projection. 

a. The beak of an ancient galley (o4s.); of an anvil; the 
end of an ancient roll of bread: cf. Ger. horn, It. cornuto 
‘a kind of loafes or simnell bread cornered’. b. Name of 
the projections or crutches on a side-saddle, whicb support 
or are grasped between the rider's knees; also the high 
pommel of a Spanish or half-Spanish saddle. ¢. A piece 
of lund projecting into the sea, etc. ; a promontory. d. A 
mountain peak sometimes jg., sometimes = Swiss-Ger. 
horn). _e. A part of a plant shaped like a horn, beak, or 
spur. f. The minute apex of a Hebrew letter, as at the 
top of 9 or 1. 

&. ¢1205 Lay. 4538 Scip zrne to 3en scip.. horn a-3en 
horne. ¢1300 Havelok 779 For hom he brouthe fele sife 
Wastels, simenels with be horn. 1826 Scott Diary 10 Feb. 
in Lockhart, When I was a young man, | was able at 
times to fift a smitb’s anvil with one hand, by what is called 
the ‘horn’. c. 1601 Hottann Piiny 1. 135 Media 
..casting forth a crooked and winding horne as it were 
toward the West, seemeth to enclose within that compasse 
both the said realmes. 1612 Drayton Po/y-o/b, i, 5053 The 
conquering Brute, on Corineus braue This horne of land 
(Cornwall) bestow'd. 1865 Athenzum No. 1947. 2235/1 Vhe 
extreme western horn of Brittany. d. 1820 Keats //yfer, 
11, 12 Rocks that.. Forehead to forehead held their monstrous 
horns. 1846 Miss Costetto Jour to & fr. Venice 389 
Strapge-pointed rocks, piercing the skies, the Aorns of tbe 
dolomite mountains. 186: Symonps in Srog. (1895) 1. 156 
The Bernese Alps ..and their snow-capped horns. 1886 
Pall MallG. 4 Sept. 5/1 The highest point of the Cuchullins 
is Scuir Dearg, the ‘Red Peak ’, a square-shaped mountain, 
topped witb a strange-looking horn of rock. e. 1776 
Wituerinc Brit. Plants (1796) 11. 434 Capsule when ripe 
lengthened out into a straight horn. 1804 in Charl. Smith 
Convers. 1. 40 The woodbine’s honied horn. 1819 Panto- 
logia, Horn or Spur in Botany .. Tbe hinder hollow part of 
the pectary in some flowers, extended ina conical form: as 
in Orchis, Larkspur, etc. f. 1879 Farrar St. Paul ix. 
(1883) 103 They remembered what He had said about tbe 
permanence of every yod and horn of a letter in the Law. 


22. Arch. t1n OE. a pinnacle or gable (ods.) ; 
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HORN. 


each of the Ionic volutes (likened to ram’s horns) ; 


the projections of an abacus, etc.: see quots. 

¢ 1000 Finnesburg 4(Gr.) Ne pisse healle hornas ne hyrnad. 
1847 Craic, //orn, .. a name sometimes given to the Ionic 
volute. 1852-61 Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict. s.v., In geueral 
the word Horn (Fr. corne) is employed to express each of 
the four projecting portions of any abacus which has its 
faces curved on a plan... ‘he terms horn or side-arm are 
also applied to the portions which project beyond the rest of 
a piece of framed work, as in the head of a solid door-frame. 

23. Naut, See quots. (In quot. 1887 tr. L. cornua 
the ends of the sail-yards: cf. ANTENNA.) 

1 Rigging §& Seantanship 1. 167 Horns, the jaws, or 
semmenealer ae of booms and eae 1867 SmytH Sailor's 
Word-bk., Horn, the arm of a cleat or kevel. Horvs, the 
points of the jaws of the booms. Also the outer ends of the 
cross-trees. /forns ofthe Rudder=Rudder-horus. Horns 
of the titler, the pins at the extremity, 1882 Nares Sea- 
manshi~ (ed. 6) 76 Vhe foremost horn of the topmast trestle- 
tree. 1887 Bowen Virg. Eneid i. 548 Windward pointing 
the horns of the sail-clothed yards of the fleet. 

24. Fortif. =Hornwork. 

3709 Luttrett Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 497 One of our 
bomhs fell into a magazine in the horn, blew it up, and 
ruin’d great part of the wall. 

25. In various other technical applications. 

18795 R. F. Martin tr. Havrez Winding Mach. 60 It is to 
be feared that the rope might slip down between its own 
coil and the horns of the rope rolls. 1875 Kuicut Dict. 
Miech., Horn. .8. (Mitting) One of the points of a driver, on 
the summit of a millstone spindle .. which project into the 
coffins of the runner to convey the motion of the spindle 
thereto. 9. One of the prongs or crutches of an elevating 
screw or jack. xo. A curved projection on the forepart of a 
plane. 1884 /dic. Suppl., /forn (Railway U.S.), One of the 
projecting parts of a pedestal, between which the journal- 
boxes work = Horn-biock. 

V. 26. Each of the alternatives of a dilemma (in 
Scholastic Lat. argumentum cornntum), on which 
one is figured as liable to be caught or impaled. 

1548 Unair Eras. Par. Luke xx. 158 [verses 3-7] Thys 
forked questyon ; which the sophisters call an horned ques- 
tion, because that to whether of both partyes a hodye shall 
make a direct aunswere, he shall renne on the sharpe poy ncte 
ofthe horne. 1647 Cowrey Jfistr., Agst. Hopei, And both 
the Horns of Fates Dilemma wound. 1668 H. More Div. 
Diat. 1. xviii. (1713) 38 This seems a smart Dilemma at first 
.. yet I think neither Horn is strong enough to push us off 
from our belief of the Existence of a God. 1755 Younc 
Centaur v. 183 That horn of the alternative wounds more 
than the former. 1853 W. JerDAN Autodbiog. IL. x. 137 
(He] placed the King in a dilemma, from the horn of which 
he could not extricate himself. 1887 FowLer Deduct. Logic 
vy. 121 In disputation, the adversary who is tefuted by a 
dilemma is said to he ‘ fixed on the horns of a dilemma’. 

VI. attrib, and Comb. 

27. a. Simple attrib. = of a horn or homs, as 4orn 
colour, measurement, shavings. 

1632 B. Jonson Afagi. Lady y.i, They burnt old shoes, 
goose-feat ers, assafoctida, A few horn-shavings..And shee 
is wellagain. 1828 Star« Elem. Nat. Hist. 11. 54 Shell.. 

ellowish horn colour. 1855 Morton Cycf. Agric. 1I. 70 

orn shavings, from the targe proportion of nitrogen in 
them, are a powerful manure. 1896 Daily News 13 Nov. 
6/6 Records of horn measurements. 

b. objective and obj. gen., as Aorn-bearer, 
-blower, -blowing, -player. ¢. similative,as horz- 
shaped adj. . instrumental and locative, as 
horn-bind vb., horn-crested, -pushing, -yoked adjs. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 188/2 An *Horne herer, corniger. 1679 
Prot. Conforniist 3 How they have *horn-bound for several 
years past the Bavarian Duke. ¢c725§ Corpus Gloss. 454 
Cereacus, *horn blauuere. 1483 Cath. Angl. 188/2 An 
Horne blawer cornicen. 1830 Gen. P. THompson Exerc. 
(1842) 1314 The horn- blowers of arbitrary power in England. 
1870 Echo 23 Nov., Vague—not to say unsatisfactory pieces 
of *hornblowing. 1848 C. C. Ciirrorn A ristoph., Frogs 9 
*Horn-crested Pan. 18979 W. H. Stone in Grove Dict. 
Afus. 1. 752/1 Rossini, the son of a *horn-player. 1776 
WitnerinG &rit. Plants (1796) Ul. 495 Aguilegta..nectaries 
5, *horn-eshaped. 1852-61 Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict. s.v., Vhe 
horn-shaped leaf so often seen in English medizval work. 

28. atirib, passing into adj, Made of horn, as 
horn bow, cup, lantern, ring, spoon, ware ; formed 
naturally of horn, as horn foot, sheath. Hence 


parasynthetic combs., as horn-footed, -sheathed adjs. 

c1440 Fork Myst. xvi. 124 An horne spone. 1575 LANEHAM 
Let.(1871) 40 Wear it not in deede that hornz hee so plentie, 
hornware I heleeue woold bee more set hy than it iz. 1611 
Suaks. Wint. 7. y.iv.611 Nota Ribhon ..Shooe-tye, Bracelet, 
Horne-Ring. 1611 Coter., Corne-pied, hoofed, horne-footed. 
1665 Drypen Jad. Emp. u. i, The frighted satyrs .. their 
horn-feet ply. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. India & 1. 357 They 
draw their Bows with the Thumb armed with an Horn Ring. 
1843 James Forest Days ii, Vhe horn cup, which the host 
set down beside the tankard. 1844 W. H. MaxwELt Sforts 
$ Adv. Scott, ix. (1855) 93 The porrich. .must he eaten with 
a horn spoon. pa ees Princ. Ut. 143 Horn handed 
breakers of the glebe. 1854 Owen Sket. & Teeth in Circ. 
S¢., Orgaw. Nat. 1, 276 This edentulous and horn-sheathed 
condition of the jaws. 1877 J. D. Campers Div. Worship 
251 Horn Chalices were forbidden. 1879 G. Macnonacn 
P. Faber (1883) 201 If it is a horn lantern you've got. 1885 
tr. Hehn's Waud. Pl. & Antur. 408 Horn-bows were used 
as well as those of yew. 1885 Tennyson 7ircsias 10 Tramp 
of the horufooted horse. 

29. Special combs.;: + horn-back = Horn- 
FISH; horn-band, a band of musicians that play 
horns ; horn-bar, the cross-bar of a carriage, or 
the gearing supporting the fore-spring stays; 
thorn battle, an army in battle array having 
horns or wings; + horn-beast, a horned beast, as 


an ox; + horn-beaten a., cuckolded ; horn-beech 
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= HognpeamM; horn-bug, a North American 
beetle, Passalus cornutus, having its head armed 
with a stout curved hom; horn-card, a trans- 
parent plate of horn bearing a graduated scale, or 
the like (Knight Déct. Alech. 1875); horn-cattle 
=homed cattle: see CATTLE 6; horn-centre, a 
mathematical instrument: see quot.; + horn-cod, 
acarob; t+ horn-coot = HorN-owL; horn-core, 
the central bony part of the horn of quadrupeds, 
a process of the frontal bone; horn-distemper, 
‘a disease of cattle, affecting the internal substance 
of the horn’ (Craig 1847); horn-drum (4}- 
draulics), a water-raising wheel divided into 
sections by curved partitions (Knight Dict. Afech.); 
horn-eyed a., having a horny film over the eye, 
dull-eyed ; +horn-face, ?a stupid face, such as 
a cuckold might have; +horn-fair, ‘a fair 
formerly held at Charlton in Kent’ (Nares) for 
the sale of horn goods; used allusively by 17th 
and 1Sthc. writers with reference to cuckoldry ; 
horn-flint, flint of a horn-like appearance and 
translucency; horn-fly, a dipterous insect, //z- 
matobia serrata, so called fiom its habit of cluster- 
ing on the horns of cattle; + horn-foot, -feet ., 
having feet of horn, as norses; horn-footed ; 
horn-frog, the horned frog: see HoRNED; horn 
grass, a grass of the genus Ceratochloa (Craig 
1847); horn-hard a., as hard as horn; also 
advb.; + horn-head, a horn-headed being, a 
cuckold; horn-hipped a. (see quot.); horn-lead, 
a name given by the old chemists to chloride of 
lead, because it assumes a horny appearance on 
fnsing: cf. CoRNEous; horn-machine, a shoe- 
soling machine, so called because the shoe is 
placed on a horn-like projection; horn-maker, 
a maker of horns; + one who ‘horns’ or cuckolds; 
horn-man, a man with a horn; horn-mercury, 
chloride of mercury : cf. Aorn-/ead, + horn-mouth 
a., having a horn in the mouth; + horn-nose, a 
rhinoceros ; horn-nut, the horned fruit of plants 
of the genus 77afa; hern-ore, ‘a species of 
silver ore of a pearl-grey colour, bordering on 
white’ (Craig); + horn-penny = HORNGELD ; 
horn-piece, the skin (of an ox) with the horns 
attached ; horn-pike, the horn-fish or garfish; 
horn-pith, the soft porous bone which fills the 
cavity ofa horn; horn-plant, ascaweed, Echklonia 


buccinalis; horn-pock, -pox, a mild form of | 


smallpox or chicken-pox; horn-poppy, the 
Horned Poppy, Glanczum luteum; horn por- 
phyry = HorssiatE; horn-pout (U.S.), a name 
for some fishes of the genus Amiurus, esp. A. 
catus; horn-press, a form of stamping-machine 
for closing the side seams of tin cans and boxes 
(Cent. Dict.); +horn-putter (tr. Vulgate cor- 
nufeta), an animal that butts or gores with the 
horn; horn-quicksilver, saine as horn-mercury ; 
horn - schist = Hornsvate; horn-shell (see 
quot.); thorn sickness, humorous for ‘ jealousy 
due to being cuckolded’; horn-snake, (a) the Pine 
Snake or bull Snake, Coluber melanoleucus ; (6) the 
Red-bellied or Wampum Snake, Farancia abacura 
(local U.S.); horn-tail, an insect of the family 
Uroceride, having a prominent hom on the abdo- 
men of the male; t+ horn-thumb, a thumb pro- 
tected by a thimble of horn such as was used by 
cutpurses; a pickpocket; horn-tip, the tip of 
a horn; a button or knob fixed on the point ofa 
horn for a guard or ornament; horn-weed, (a) 
same as Honrnwort; (4) same as horn-plant; 
+ horn-wood = HlornsBEaM ; horn-worm, a kind 
of caterpillar that injures the tobacco plant. 

1598 Fiorio, Acicufa, a horne fish or *hornehacke. 1879 
Cassell’s Jechn. Educ. \V. 175/1 Yhe *horn-har which 
stands at the back of the top hed. 1635 Barrirre Afzé. 
Discip. \xxv. (1643) 207 The *Horne Battelt may be for the 
same occasion and use. 1600 SHaks. A. V. ZL, 1. ili. 51 
No Temple but the wood, no assemhly but *horne-beasts. 
1652 Peyton Catastr. [/o. Stuarts (1731) 27 Silly Men, 
being *Horn-beaten. 1771 R. Warner Plant, Woodford. 
114 Carpinus, Ostrya Ulino similis .. the Horn, or Hard- 
heam ‘Tree, called in some places, the Horse-beech or *Horn- 
beech, from some likeness of the leaves to the Beech. 1845 
Worcester cites Farm. Encyct, for *Hornbug. 1793 Miss 
Sewarn Left, (1811) [11.257 Beauties of *horn-cattle. 1879 
Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1. 12/2 *Horn centres. .are small cir- 
cular pieces of horn with three needle-points fixed in them. 
1682 WHELER Journ. Grecce vi. 446 Vhe *Horncod-Tree or 
Keratia. 1650 Eart Monm. tr. Senault’s Man bec. Guilty 
306 To make lodgings for Owles, and to prepare habitations 
for *Horn-Coots. 1753 Cuampers Cyct. Supp., Horn-coo!, 
a name given by fowlers to the great Horn owl. 1872 
Nicnotson Paézout. 424 In neither case are the horns sup- 
ported by bony *horn-cores. 1838 Lytton A fice x1. ii, Self 
conceit is *horn-eyed. 1843 CarLyLeE Vast & Pr. u. vii, All 
his flunkeyhood, and horn-eyed dimness. @ 1668 DaveNANT 
Man's the Mast. Wks. (1673) 334 Dog! what will she say 
of thy *horn-face? 1669 Newest Acad. Compliments (N.), 
When. .cuckolds forget to march to *Horn-fair. 1730 Poor 
Robin (N.), Now in small time comes on Horn-fair, Your 


HORNBEAK. 


horns and ladles now prepare. 1896 A. W. Turr //is¢. 
Horn-Bk. |. vii. 91 Horn Fair was held at least as early as 
the time of Henry II], and was continued annually until 
aholished in 1872. 1802-3 tr. Padlas’s Trav. (1812) LL. 108 
Its grain can with difficulty he perceived, and the whole is 
sinular to *horn-flint. 1708 Kersey, */forn-/7y, an American 
Insect. 1897 Battey Princ. Fruit-Growing 25 A compara- 
tively harinless insect in France hecomes the dreaded horn. 
flyin America. ¢1595 J. DickENSon Sheph. Courpl. (1878) 11 
The *hornfeet halfe-gods, with all the progeny rurall. 1627 
HakewiLi A fol. (1630) 279 Horn-foote horses. 1807 Pike 
Sources Alisstss. (1810) 1. 156 uote, | have seen the Wish- 
tonwish, the rattle snake, the *horn frog .. and a land tor- 
toise all take refuge in the same hole. 1768 Ross //elenore 
53 (Jam.) For now the lads are sleeping *horn hard. 1818 
Scorr Br. Lamm xxv, The hearty shake of Mr. Girder’s 
horn-hard palm. a 1625 FLetcHER Love’s Cure u.i, And Vul- 
can a limping *horn-head, for Venus his wife was a Strumpet. 
1727-43 CHambers Cyc/. s.v., A horse is said to be *Horn- 
hipped when the tups of the two haunch bones appear too 
high. 19782 Kirwan in P&rl. Trans. LX XIII. 22, 100 grs. 
of *horn lead, formed by precipitation, contain 72 of lead, 
18 of marine acid, and 10 of water. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chev. 
Philos. 397 Called horn lead by the old chemists. 1600 
Suaks. A. Y. Z. 1v. i. 63 Vertue is no *horne-maker: and my 
Rosalind is vertuous. 1844 Camp Refuge 1. 126 The *horn- 
men blew might and main. 1776 Woutre in Phil, Traus. 
LXVI. 619 The *horn-mercury .. was intermixed with 
minute eiobules of quicksilver. 1645 Quarces Sot. Kecant. 
xii. 58 The *horn-mouth Belman shal affright thy slumbers. 
1598 Florio, Rinoceronte, a great beast or monster called a 
*horne nose. c1320in Registry. Monast. de Winchelcumba 
(1892) 291 Et acquietabimus omnia predicta de assisis .. 
wardepeni, hevedpeni, *hornpeni, et de omnibus servitiis 
secularibus. 1757 W. Tnomeson R. N. Advoc. 46 He will 
find the Legs, Shins .. and *Horn Pieces of Oxen .. pack’d 
into slight Casks. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 
360 Varicella, crystalline and *horn-pox. 1877 Roserts 
Haudbk. Med, (ed. 3) 1. 153 Horn-pock or Wart-pock is a 
mild and ahortive form, in which the pocks..shrivel and 
dry up on the sth or 6th day. 19796 Kirwan Elem. Min. 
(ed. 2) I. 309 Leske in his voyage through Saxony often 
calls our stone [Hornslate}) *horuporphjry. 1860 O. W. 
Hoimes Féste V. (1887) 26 Pond well stocked with *horn 
pouts. 1870 LoweLt Among uty Bhs, Ser. 1. (1873) 247 
Memories of going after pond-lilies, of angling for horn- 
pouts. 1382 WycLir Z-rod. xxi. 29 If an oxe be an *horn- 
putter. 1860 Dana Man. Alin. 288 *Horn-quicksilver .. 
Chloride of Mercury. 1799 W. Yooke View Russian 
Enip 1. 151 Genuine *hornschist and jasper are here not to 
he found. 1883 Cassett's Nat. Hist. V. 209 Certthinm, or 
the *Horn-shell’, has a turreted, many-whorled shell. 1613 
in Crt. & Times Fas. 1 (1849) 1. 238 Langley. .is lately dead 
of the *horn sickuess, 1688 J. Crayton in (Ait. Trans. 
XVIII. 133 The *Horn-Snake is, as they say, another sort 
of deadly Snake. 1705 R. Bevertey Virginia (1722) 260 
They have likewise the Horn-Snake, so called from a sharp 
Horn it carries in its Tail. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 276. 
1884 J. S. Kincstey Stand. Nat. Hist. U1. 507 The family 
Uroceridz, or *horn-tails, includes insects which are closely 
allied to the saw-flies. 1594 GREENE & Lonce Looking Glasse 
Wks. (Rtldg ) 138/2, I cut this from a new-married wife by 
the help ofa horn-thumb anda knife. 1884 Mitter Plant-x., 
Horn. wort or * Horn-weed, Ceratophylluin demersunt, 173% 
Lunenburg (Mass.) Proprietors’ Rec. (1897) 137 There mak- 
ing an Angle and runing East. .68 rod toa smale “horn wood 
tree. 1676 T. Grover in PAil, Trans. X1. 635 A Worm that 
devours the leaf, called a *Horn-worm. 1763 T. Price iu 
B. M. Carew Z£2/e 110 The planters prune off the suckers, 
and clear them of the Horn-worm twice a week. 


Horn (hgin), v. [f. Horn sd.] 

1. ¢rans. To furnish with horns. 

1694 R. L'Estrance Fables Ixxviii. (1714) 95 Jupiter 
instead of Horning the Camel, order’d him to be Cropt. 

b. To tip, point, cover, etc. with horn. 

1421-2 [see Hornine sd, 2]. 1605 Erk to Seal of Canse 
of Skinners of Glasgow 5 Feb. Jam. Suppl.), That nane.. 
schaip or horne pointis, schaip or mak purssis, 

+2. To ‘give horns to’: to cuckold. Ods. 

c1sso Pryde & Ab. Wom. 76 in Hazl. £. P. P. IV. 237 
Some wyll not stycke.. To horne you on everye side. 1608 
Rowranns //usors Looking Glasse 30 Being married to 
a iealous asse, He vowes she hornes him. 1702 STEELE 
Fuueral 1, Vhis Wench | know has play’d me false, And 
horn’d me in my Galants. 1823 New Monthly Mag. VALI. 
343 Milk and water husbands—horned, hen-pecked, and 
abused by virago wives. 

3. To butt or gore with the horns. 

1599 MinsuEu Sp. Dict., Cornear, to horne, to push with 
the horns. 1883 Pa/t Matt G. 12 Oct. 3/2 The cattle horu 
each other. 189: MWelbourne Argus 7 Nov. 13/5 A beast 
turned on me and horned my horse. 

4. Shipbuilding. Vo adjust (the frame of a ship) 
so as to be at right angles to the line of the keel. 

c1830 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 147 Siandards..convenient 
to horn or square the frame. Jdid@. 151 To Square, is to 
horn or form with right angles. 1869 Sir E. Reen Shzp- 
build. xx. 442 Each frame being hurned and plumbed in 
order to ensure the correctness of its position. 

+5. Sc. Law. To put to the horn; to proclaim 
a rebel; to outlaw: cf. Hornine sé. 4. Obs. 

1592 Sc. Acts Fas. VF (1814) 551 (Jam.) That ye nor nane 
of yow charge, horne, poynd, nor trouble the said fohnne 
Schaw. 1702 E. CHAMBERLAYNE S?¢. Gf. Brit. 1. xi. (1707) 
142 Condemn’d, out-lawed, or Horned, 1705 HickKERINGILL 
Priesi-cr. 1. 3 They proclaim you to be Rebels to God, 
Horn you, as In Scotland. 

+Hornage. Obs. vare—°. [f. Horn sd. + -AGE, 
after F. corzage.] Cornage, horngeld. 

1611 Cotcr., Cornage, hornage ; an yearely duetie of corne 
exacted. .vpon euerie Oxe that labours in the Winter-corne- 
ground. e 

Hornbeak (hfinbik). Now dial. The garfish 
or hornfish, Lelone vulgaris, which has extremely 


long and slender tapering jaws. 
ees Cooren Thesaurus, Acus, a fish. .of some called 
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HORNBEAM. 


ahornebeake. 1598 Epulario Giijb, To seeth the Horne- 
beeke or Pipe fish. 1601 Hottann Pliny 1. 266 The 
Horne-beaks or Needle-fishes, Belonx..haue within them 
so great egs that their wombe cleaueth and openeth when 
they.should lay them, 1706 PHLips (ed. Kersey), //orn- 
beak, a kind of Fish. 1836 YARRELL Brit. Fishes \. 442+ 

Hornbeam (hy-nbim). [f. Horx sb. + BEAM] 

1. A small tree, Carpinus Belulus, indigenous in 
England and often planted in hedges: so called 
from its hard, tough, closc-grained wood, Also 
the cognate American species, C. 4 mericana, the 
Blue Beech. (An earlier name was hardbeam.) 

1577 B. Gooce ‘ereshach's [fusb, 1. (3586) 10 b, Upon 
the plaines you shall have..the Ilornebeame. 1664 EVELYN 
Sylva xii. § 1. 29 The Horn-beam, in Latine the Carpiuns, 
is planted of Sets. 1766 J. BARTRAM Frul. 6 Feb. in Stork 
E. Florida 62 A hammock of oak, hiccory, magnolia, and 
hornbeam. 1897 WiLt.1s Flower. Pl. \W. 71 The horn-beain 
is very like the beech in habit, but the leaves are not shiny. 

b. Hop Hornbeam, the name of the genus 
Ostrya, closely allied to the Common Hornbeam, 
so called from the hop-like appearance of the ripe 
catkins; it hastwo species, O. vulgaris of Southern 
Europe, and 0. virginica of Amcrica. 

1794 MartTyYN Roussean’s Bot. xxviii. 441 In the common 
}fornbeam the scales of the strobiles are flat: and in the 
Hop-Hornbeam they are inflaied. 1866 Treas. Hot. 828 1 
Ostrya vulgaris, the Common Hop Hornbeam, is a native 
of the south of Europe, but is quite hardy in the climate of 
England. 1884 Mitter Plant-n., Ostrya@ virginica, Tron: 
wood \N. American), Hop-Hornbeam, Lever-wood. 

ec, alirib, + Hornbeam pollenger see quot.). 

1597 (FERARDE Herbal m. Cix. 1295 etulus, or the Horne- 
beame tree. 1706 Puiceirs ted. Kersey), //orn-beant Pols 
lengers, wees of about ‘Twenty Years Srowth, that have 
been often lopp'd, and upon that Account not Tithable. 
a1783 J. Scorr Ode to Lersure (R.), Where Easna's 
horn-beam grove Its foliage o'er me interwove. 1838 
Murray's Hand-Bk, N. Gernt. 94 The avenues and high 
hornbeam hedges, with windows cut in thein. 

+2. A beam of light issuing like a horn from 
the head of a deity, etc. Obs. 

1583 STANYNCRST VEneis wt. (Arb.) 91 Lyke.. Pha:bus 
his hornebeams. 

3, = Ream 56.1 12. 

1861 WitpE Catal. Autig. R. Irish Acai. 259 \ horn- 
beam of an immense red deer. 

Hornbill (hgunbil).  [f Tors sb. + BIL sb.?] 

1. A bird of the family Bucerotide, so called 
from the horn-like excrescence stirmounting the bill. 

Formerly called Horned Crow, [forned Pie. 

19773, PENNANT Geneva of Birds p. xxix. and 8 178 
Latnam Gen. Synops. Birds 1. 341. 1802 BixcLey Aum. 
Biog, (1813) 11. 89 Of the Hornbills in general .. [Their 
bills] have frequently a protuberance, somewhat resembling 
another bill, on the upper mandible. 1854 OwEN Shel. & 
Teeth in Circ. St, Organ. Nat. 1. 167 ‘The enormous beak 
of the hornbill.. forms one enormous air-cell. 1893 NEWTON 
Dict. Birds 435 The Hornbills, of which more than 60 
species have been described, form a very natural and in 
some respects an isolated group. 

2. Comb. Hornbill cuckoo, the kecl-billed 
cuckoo, Crotophaga, of N. America. 


Hornblende (hg-anblend). Min. Also-blend. 
[a. Ger. hornblende, {. horn horn + BLENDE. ] 

1. A mincral closely allied to augite, and having 
as its chief constituents silica, magnesia, and lime. 
It is a constituent of many rocks, as granite, 
syenite,. and diorite, and has numerous varieties, 
aluminous and non-aluminonus, 2s actinolite, antho- 
lite, asbestos, dannemorite, nephrite, tremolite, 
etc., which are sometimes all included under the 
name AMPHIBOLE ; it is usually of a dark brown, 
black, or greenish black colour. 

1770 ForsTer tr. Cronstedt’s Min. 95 The hornblende of 
the Swedes. 1796 } 
great weight of the stone called hornblende made the miners 
at first imagine it contained some metal, but finding none 
except iron they called it blind. 1847 TENNYSON Priuc, MW. 
344 Chattering stony names Of shale and hornblende, rag 
and trap and tuff, Amygdaloid and trachyte, 1876 Pace 
Adv. Text-bk. Geol. Vv. 104 Hornblende 1s of a dark or 
dark-green colour, with a horny glistening lustre. 

2. attrib, Of hornblende, as hornblende boulder, 
etc.; containing or having hornblende as a chief 
constituent, hornblendic, as hornblende basalt, 
granile, porphyry, syentle 5 hornblende andesite 
ysec quot. 1885); hornblende gabbro, a variety 
of gabbro in which the diallage is more OF less 
replaced by hornblende , hornblende rock, a green- 
stone consisting chiefly of hornblende; hornblende 
schist, slate, hornblende rock ofa scliistose nature. 

1796 KiRwAN Elem. Min, (ed. 2) 1. 354 Hornblende Por- 
phyry- Tbid. 383. Hornblende Slate, penetrated with Talc 
or Mica. 1821 J. McCuttocn Geol, Classif. Rocks 298 


Wherever hornblende rock occurs, it is only a portion of 


those beds of which the. greater parts present the same 
characters as hornblende schist. 1862 b. Tavtor Poet's 
Frul., and Eve 23 Through hornblende bowlders, where 
the discus flung. 1880 Birpwoop /nd. Art Il. 4 The horn- 
blende slate or schist from which the magnetic iron used for 
ages intbe manufacture of Damascus steel. .is still obtained. 
1885 GEIKIE Text-bk. Geol. (1893) 167 Homnblende-andesite 
consists of a \riclinic felspar with hornblende, augite or mica. 
~ Hornblende-andesite 1s a volcanic rock of Tertiary and 
post-Tertiary date. 


Hornblendic (hpmblendik),4. Min. [f. prec. 
+ -Ic.) Of the nature of hornblende ; containing 


| 


| 


388 


hornblende ; hornblendie rock, schist, slate = 
hornblende rock, cte.: see prec. 2- 

1823 SCORESBY Whale Fishery 233 1 obtained speciinens 
of rocks .. hornblendic mica-slate. 1858 Grikie //ist. 
Boulder xii. 239 Mineralogically they are. .hornblendic, 
when the augite is replaced by hornblende. 1862 ANsSTED 
Chanuel Isl.\. vi. (ed. 2) 126 Quarries of remarkably fine, 
tough hornblendic granite, 1865 Luspock Preh. Times iv. 
(2878) 82 At the hornblendic extreme of the trap rocks we 
find the basalt, of which also celts were made. 

Horn-book (hfinbuk). A leaf of paper con- 
taining the alphabet (often with the addition of 
the ten digits, some clements of spelling, and the 
Lord’s Prayer) protected by a thin plate of trans- 
lucent horn, and mounted on a tablet of wood with 
a projecting picce for a handle. A simpler and 
later form of this, consisting of the tablet without 
the horn covering, or a picce of stiff cardboard 
varnished, was also called a BATTLEDORE (q.¥- a0 
For an exhaustive account sce A.W. Tuer, /fistory 
of the Horn- Book (1896). 

1588 Suaks. /. L. Le vein 49. YO. YO he teaches boyes 
the Horne-booke: What is Ab speld backward with the 
horn on his head? 1589 Pappe W. 
vnmannerlie knaues..must bee set againe to their A. B.C. 
and learne to spell Onur Father in a Torne booke. 
Bury Wills (Camden) 176 For the buyeing and provideing 
of horne bookes and primers to be giuen to poore children. 
1682 N. O. Botleau’s Lutrint Argt, St. George oth’ back- 
side of the Horn-book, The Dragon kills, 
Scorn-book. 1717 Prior Aina u. 463 To Master John the 
English maid A horn-book gives of ingerbread, And that 
the child may learn the better, As le can name, he eats 
the letter. 1763 Brit. Mag. 1V. 131 Being ambitious to 
commence author, 1 was composing a new orn- book 
a 1842 Hone in A, W., ‘Tuer //ist. Horn-Bk. \.i.7 A large 
wholesale dealer in. ‘school requisites recollects that the 
last order he received for Horn-books came from the 
From that time the demand 
wholly ceased..In the course of sixty years, he and his 

in business had executed orders for several 
1851 LD), Jurrowo St. Giles xiii. 
1864 Chambers’ 
Book of Days MX, 233/% The ‘Horn-book ' gradually gave 
way to the ‘ Battledore ‘and the ‘ Primer’. 
‘A treatise on the rudiments of a sub- 
ject ; a primcr. 

1609 DEKKER (title) The Gulls Horne-booke. 1757 Con- 
noissenr No. 83 Tuer) Under the title of The Rhymer’s 
Play-thing, or cetaster’s Horn-Book. 1790 Wo rcott (I. 
Nindar) Adv. Fut. Lanreat fii. Wks. 1812 If. 339 Go find 
of Politics the lost Horn-book. 1847 H. PrppixcTox (title) 
The [orn Book of Storms for Indian and China Seas. 
1848 Lytrox Harold vi. vi, 1 come not here to fearn the 
horn-book of war. 1874 Mottey Barueveld II. xi. 30 
Ignorant of the very hornbook of diplomacy. 

ec. altrib., as horn-book lore, school. 

1681 W, RoBeRTSON Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 215 A Pattle- 
dore boy Exnicx Londou 1V. 
493 The third school is the horn-book school, where 3° 
children are taught by the mistress. wp J. Bree St. 
Herbert's Isle etc. 154 “The horn-book lore early knew. 

Horned (heinéed, hgand), a. 

I. (f. Horn sé. + *ep2. (OF. had Ayrned, from 
hyrnan :—*hurnjan + cf. OHG. gihurnel.)] 

1. Having horns or antlers ; cornuted. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 4267 Hald weno hors. .ne na horned 
stottis. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 0. xlv. 51 Somme of 
them were horned, as boolys. 1590 SPENSER FQ. mt X. 47 
Emongst the horned heard. 1667 Mitton P. £. X- 525 
Cerastes hornd, lydrus, and Ellops drear. 1756-7 {r. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) IIT. 175 The. -horned cattle brought 
from Umbria. 1887 Bowen Virg. Eclogue \. 33 Bull to 
the horned herd, and the corn to 4 fruitful plain. 

b. Logic. Horned syllogism (argument, etc.): 


31551 1. WILSON 
Logike (1580) 34 b, Dilemna, otherwise .. called a horned 
argument. 1620 T. Grancer Di. Logtke 285 uote, Dilemma 
A forked or horned Syllogisme. 1837-8 Sir W- HaMiILTon 


Logic xviii. (1866) 1. 351 An hypothetico-disjunctive syllo- 


bearing, or wearing an appendage, 


2. Having, 
having horn-like 


ornament, etc., called 
projections or excrescences. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 6655 Quen moyses had broght be lagh 
..pam thoght him hornd apon farr. 1382 Wryeur Exod. 
xxxiv. 29 He wiste not that his face was horned of the 
cumpanye of the word of God. @1450 Kut, de la Tour 
He saide that the women that were so horned 
were lyche to be horned snailes and hertis and vmicornes. 

_ 165051 T. Browne 
Psend. Ep. \. ix. (1686) 201 One side of a Silver Medal we 
find Moses horned. ¢ 1695 J. MILLER Descr. N. York (1843) 
6 Inthe middle of the line from thence northward isa horned 
work. 1850 H. W. TorrENs in Fral, Asiat, Soc. Bengal 33 
A peculiar horned or crested helmet. 1856 Bryant Poems, 
Count of Greiers i, The horned crags are shining. 1867 
J. B. Rose tr. Virgil's Aineid 13 Screened By the horned 
Altar. 1882 Miss BraDDoN Mt. Royal I. i. 14 That horned 
coast is said to have given its name to Cornwall. 

b. Horned crow or pie, old name of the Horn- 
pill. Horned frog, toad, a lizard of the genus 
Phrynosoma, having the head and back covered 
with spikes (U.S.). Horned hog (a), the babi- 
roussa: see Hoc 56.1 3; + (6) a kind of fish with 
a hom on its head (0bs.). Horned horse, the 
the rhinoceros 005-). 


Also Horned Lark, OWL, Poppy, etc. 
1661 LoveLy Hist. Anint, & Afiu. 79 Hornd-snout. Rhino- 
ceros, 1702 Collect. Voy. (1729) 111. 413 The Horned-Hog. 


HORNET. 


A small flat Fish, with a Horn on his Head, notcht on one 
Side only. 1841 CATLIN N, Anver. ford. (1844) LI. xliv. 78 
The horned frog. _specimens. . with the horns of half and 
three-fourths of an inch in length and very sharp at the 
points. 1847 Ruxton Adu. Alexico 156 The cameleon is 
the ‘horned frog’ of the prairies of America. 1883 //ar- 
per's Mag. Oct. qo6/1, 1 put my horned toad in lus cage 
out in the sun. 

3, Having crescent horns, crescent-shaped. 

¢1400 Lyoc. /loure Curtesie 2 In Fevrier, whan the frosty 
mone Was horned. c1s60 A. Scott /oems (S. T. S.) xiv. 3 
Hornit Dyane, with hir pal glemis. 1624 A assincER Aene- 
gadou.v, These knights of Alalta ~ with their crosses Struck 
pale your horned moons. 1810 Vince Elem. Astron vill. 
89 Venus and Mercury appear, first horned. 

+4. Of a cuckold : sce Hors sb. 7. Obs. 

1626 MInDLETON Auything for Quiet Life w. ii, Thou art 
a beast, a hornéd beast, an ox 1 1719 D'URFEY Pills 1.34 
he horn’d Herd within yon City Wall. 1830 in Koxd. 
Fall. (1890) VII. 195 You horned fumbling “uckolds, in 
city, court, or town. 

+6. Applied to bishops with reference to the 
shape of the mitre. Obs. 

c1425 ypc. Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1663 Ye 
subieccioun Peplys vnder your prelacye .. Thogh ye be 
hornyd to syth {=sight] outward [etc.]. 1558 Kxox Serm. 
in Sed. Writ. (1845) 236 Our horned and mitred bishops. 
a 1651 Cal.DERWOOD list, Kirk (1843) 1S. 172 To the ser- 
vants of the devill, to your dumbe dogges, and horned 
bishops. 

6. Armed or furnished with horn or horny sub- 
stance. 

1g90 SrrNxser J. Q. 1. x. 45 All day they (Satyrs] daunced 
..And with their horned feet the greene gras wore. 

7. Provided, fitted, or ornamented with horn. 

1801 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Tears & Smiles Wks. 1812 V. 
42 Of spectacles that rode his nose He wink’d through each 
horn‘d glass. 1884 Pall Mall G. Extra 24 July 9/2 Speci- 
mens of horns mounted in silver and horned goods generally. 

It. [f. Horns v. +-ED).) 

+8. Sc. Law. ‘Put to the horn’; proclaimed a 
rebel. Obs. 

1705 HickFRINGILL Priest-cr. t. (1721) 38 The horn’d Man 
has no Remedy but to fly out of the Kingdom of Scotland. 

Jlence Ho'rnedness, horned condition. 

1777 Braxw Pop. a ntig. (1849) LIT. 241 The hornedness of 
the moon, 1852 J. MARTINEAU Ess., Rev. etc. (1891) iil 
417 The previous coexistence of hornedness and runiination 
in our conception. 

+Hornen, 2. ds. exc. dial. {f. Horn sh, + 
-EN4, OE. had hyrnen:—OTent.*hurnino-.} Made 
of horn. 

1382 Wveutr Ps. xevii{i]. 6 In vois of the hornene trumpe. 
a 1825 Forsy loc. E. Auglia sv.) A hornen-spoon '. 

Horner bf ine. {f. Horn sh. or v. + ER!) 

1. A worker in horn; a maker of horn spoons, 


combs, ¢tc. 

1421-2 [see Hornine vb/. sb. 2) €1440 Promp. Pari. 
247/1 ornare, or horne makefrl, cornutarius. 1464 Rolls 
Parl. V. 567/1 The men of the Craft of Horners enfraun- 
chised in the Cite of London. 1484 Nottingham Kec. il. 

46 Georgius Hoton..horner. 1607 DeKKer Ant.'s Conjur. 
(1842) 18 The head-warden of the horners. 1766 Extick 
London IV. 309 The most reputable inhabitants are the hor- 
ners, who prepare horn for petty manufacturers. 1896 A. 
W. Tuer //ist. Horn-Bk. 1. vit. 93 The Horners’ Exhibi- 
tion held in London in 1882. } 

+b. One who makes musical horns. Oés. 

1530. PALSGR. 232/2 Horner a maker of hornes, cornettier. 
1552 Loseley WWSS. (Kempe 1835) 53 Horner for blowinge 
hornes, turner for daggers. 

2. One who blows or winds a horn. 

314.. Woe. in Wr.-Walcker 575/31 © ‘ornicarius, an hornere. 
1611 CoTcR., Corueux, a Horner; a winder of a Horne. 
1677 N. Cox Gentiem. Recreat. (ed. 2) Aivb, Mr. Michael 
Marsh, Horner .. who teaches to blow the Horn. 1827 in 
Hone Every-day Bk. Il. 121 The keeper .. blew ‘the death 
of the buck’, and..the horners. .answered him. ome FoR: 
Stockton Pomoua’'s Trav. 25 Vhe horner blew his horn 
until his eyes seemed bursting. 

+3. One who cuckolds; a cuckold-maker. Ods. 

1598 FLori0, Coruaro,..a homer, 1690 D'URFEY Collin's 
Wadk wi. (D.), Till th’ Jury.. Their favour gave with sense 
adorn'd, Not to the horner, but the horn’d. 1717 Buttock 
Woman a Riddle. i, A cornuted coxcomb, that cou'd not 
smell his Horner from his house-dog.- 

+4. A person who has been ‘ put to the horn’ or 


declared a rebel. S¢. Obs. 

1590 Se. Acts Fas. VI (1814) III. 5235/1 Thair names salbe 
deleit out of the catologe of hornaris and .. they sall not 
be forder troublit for that horning in tyme cuming. 1598 
Ibid, IV. 174/2 To the effect the haill horneris registrat 
thairin and remaneing vnrelaxt may be extractit and chargit. 

Hence + Horneress, 4 female worker in horn 
or maker of horns. 

1530 PALsGR. 232/2 Horneresse, a woman, cornettiere. 

Hornet! (hemét). Forms: «. 1 hyrnetu, 
hyrnet, 5 hernet. B. 4harnette, 6harpet. 7- 
6- hornet, (6 -ette, 7 -ett. [OE. dyrnetu, 
hyrnet, earlier Aurzttz, hirnitu, fem. corresp. 
to MDu. Adrnete, hornte, MLG. hornte, LG. horut, 
hornke, EFris. hornetje, horutje, OHG. hornus, 
-o2,-az,masc., MHG. hornuz, -iz,etc., Ger. horuwisse 
(with many variants: see Grimm). 

These words have the appearance of being derivatives of 
horn, a presumption strengthened by the OS. hornobero, 
and early mod.Du. Aorener (Kilian), which mean, both 
“horner or horn-blower’ and ‘hornet’, also by Kilian’s 
hornsel as a var. of Aorsehe, mod.Du. horzel. Many scholars 
however incline to the opinion that the latter contains the 
original root, and that hornuf- represents an original Aors- 
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HORNET. 


nut-, formed, like MD. horse/e, from a radical *hors- = pre- 
Teut. *£rs-, found in OSlav. svwsa, Lith. szfrszx wasp, and 
perh. in L. crdéron- for *crdsron-. Mf this were so, the 
association with /ern would be later and due to popular 
etymology. See Kluge s.v. //ornisse, Franck s.v. Horzel.] 

i. An insect of the wasp family, esp. the 
European Vespa Crabro and the American V. 
maculata, much larger and stronger than other 
wasps, and inflicting a more serious sting. 

¢725 Corpus Gloss. 603 Crabro, waefs vel hurnitu. a 800 
Erfurt Gloss. 275 Craéro, hirnitu. axzo00 Ags. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wilcker 215/3 Cradra, hyrnetu. c1o0o /EFric Gloss. 
Ibid. 121/11 Craéro,hyrnet. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
Il. 211 Of calues i-rooted comeb hees, and of hors t-roted 
comep harnettes. 14.. /’oc. in Wr.-Wilcker 619/7 Vespa, 
a waps let est vespa major illa, an hernet). 1535 Cover- 
DALE Deut. vii. 20 The Lorde thy God also shal sende 
hornettes amonge them. 1565-73 Cooper /hesaurus, 
Craéro, a great waspe called an hornet. 1602 Narcissus 
(1893) 647 Thou huge and humminge humblebee, thou 
hornett. 1709 Swirt 7riticad Ess. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 143 
Laws are like cohwehs, which may catch small flies, but let 
wasps and hornets break through. 1802 BINGLEY Axnsn, 
Biog. (1813) LIL. 261 It is chiefly in the hollow trunks of 
decayed trees that the Hornets form their nest. 1855 Loner. 
Hiaw. xvii. 10 Words of anger and resentment, Hot and 
humming like a hornet. : 

b. In early glosses and vocabularies (continental 
as well as Eng.: see Verwijs and Verdam, A/id- 
delndl. 1Vbk.), there is some confusion between the 
hornet aud hornet-fly or large gadfly, due app. 
to uncertain use of L, astrus. 

¢1000 sELFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 121'12 CG sfrum, 
beaw wed hyrnette. 1530 Pacscr. 2322 Hornet aflye. 1658 
Pritts, A Hornet, a kinde of Insect. called in Latin 
Crabro, which useth to infest horses and other creatures, 
and is ingendred of the carcases of dead horses. 

2. lransf. and fig. An enemy that attacks per- 
sistently and with virulence; esp. in phr. hornets’ 
nest, nest of hornets. To bring a hornets’ nest 
about one’s ears, arouse a nest of hornets : to stir 
up a host of encmics around one. 

1590 NasHe Pasguil’s Apol. 1. Cij, They are no better 
then the Prophets, which dwelt as it were in a nest of 
Hornets. 1751-73 Jortin Eccl. Hist. (R.), He dared not 
speak out, and provoke the hornets. 1857 TRottore Bar- 
chester T. xiv, But Proudie, ass as he is, knows the world too 
well to get such a hornets’ nest about his ears. 

+3. The horncd beetle or stag-beetle. Ods. 

1585 Hicins tr. Junius’ Vormenclatur 72/2 Cerf volant, 
a horned beetle: a bullffie, or hornet. 1598 Firorio, Bava- 
rone, .. a beetle, a hornet. 

4. An artificial fly for salmon-fishing. 

1867 F. Francis Angling xii. (1880) 434 ‘he Hornets .. 
have fat bodies dressed atter the fashion of the ‘bumble’ 
trout fly. 

5. alirib,. and Comb., as hornet host, sling; 
hornel-haunted adj.; hornet-clearwing, -hawk, 
-moth, names for certain moths of the genus Sesza 
(see quots.); hornet-fly, a dipterous insect of the 
family As¢/idv, a hawk-fly or robber-fly; + hornet 
worm, ? the larva of the hornet. 

1869 E. Newman Srit. Moths 16 The *Hornet Clearwing 
of the Osier (Sesia Bembeciformis). The Hornet Clear- 
wing of the Poplar (Sesia Apiformis). 1752 Sir J. Hitt 
Hist, Anim. 31 The *Hornet Fly. This is one of the 
largest of the fly kind; it equals the hornet in size. 1816 
Kirsy & Se, Latomol. (1843) Il. 290, 1 have often been 
amused in my walks with the motions of the hornet fly 
\Asilus crabrontformis). 1895 K. Graname Golden Age 
43, I scrambled through the hedge, avoiding the *hornet- 
haunted side. 1832 J. Rennie Conspectus Butterfi. § 
Moths 27 Vue *Hornet Hawk (Trlochitium) Crabroni- 
Jormis) appears in July. 1834 Mary Howitt Sé. .Vat. 
Hist., Hornet (1851) 185 The *hornet-host is retreating to 
itsden. @ 1450 Fysshynge w. angle (1883) 25 In Juyll. .the 
water docke leyf worme & the “hornet worme. 

Hornet’. nonce-wd. [f. Horn 5b. + -Er.] A 
diminutive horn. 

1825 Lams Vis. Horns Misc. Wks. (1871) 381 It was the 
least little hornet of a horn that conld be framed. 

Horn-fish. 

l. The garfish, Belone vulgaris, so called from 
its long projecting beak. 

a1000 Andreas 370 (Gr.) Hornfisc plegode, glad zeond 
Zarsecg. 1599 Mixsueu Sf. Dict., Hornefish, en-rarraco, 
arraco. 1611 Frorio, Cornuto.. Also the Horne-tish. 
1752 Sir J. Hut Hist. Anim. 223 We call it the Gar-fish, 
and, in some places, the Horn-fish. 

2. The sauger or sand-pike, Stizostedium cana- 
dense. 

1885 J. S. Kincstey Stand. Nat. //ist. 111. 229 Sauger, 
sand-pike, gray-pike, hlue-pike, and horn-fish, are. .designa- 
tions of asmaller pike-perch, the Stizostecdtion canadense. 

3. A fish of the family Synguathide ; a pipe-fish: 
socalled from the horny texture of the exoskeleton. 

Hornful (hg-inful). [f. Horn sé.4+-run.] As 
muci as a (drinking) horn holds, or will hold. 

1610 MarKHam A/asterp. 1. xli. 86 Giue it the horse to 
drinke, one horne-ful at his mouth, and another at his 
nosthrels, 1868 Baker Cast up by Sea iii. 48 He poured 
out a large hornful for the lad. 

t+ Horngeld. O/d Law. Os. [f. Horn sd. + 
GELD 56.1] A feudal ‘service’, being a form of rent 
fixed according to the number of homed cattle ; 
cornage. 

e170 Newminster Cartul. (Surtees) 197 Et geldis, et 
danageldis, et hornegeldis. c 1250 Bracton Nofe-B&. (Mait- 
land, 1887) No. 1270 Quia dedit cornagium quod anglice 
dicitur horngelde. 1579 Rastect Z.rfos., Hornegeld. 1598 
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Kitcnin Courts Leet (1675) 415 If he hold to give to the 
King Hornegeld .. it is great Serjeantry. 1628 Coxe On 
Litt. 107 a, Cornage .. is called in old bookes horngeld. 

Hornify (hg'mifoi), v.  [f. Horxy a+-Fy.] 

1. ¢rans, To make horny or horn-like in texture. 

1670-7 J. Cover Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 215 Of a dryed 
film, or skin hornifyed. 1859 Spectf. Siemens’ Patent No. 
2053 in J. Dredge Electr. /dlumin. (1882) 1. App. 82,2 Of 
vulcanite, or hornified india-rubher. 

+2. To make horned, ‘ give horns to’; to cuckold. 
Hence Ho'rnified //. a., Ho'rnifying vd/. sd. ; 
also Ho-rnifier ; Hornifica'tion, cuckoldry. Oés. 

1607 IVorld of Wonders 78 They hornifie their husbands. 
1611 Cotcr., Apistoler,..to hornifie, or giue the blow that 
smarts not. a 1693 Urqunart Xadelais in. xvi. 373 Horni- 
fyer. /é7d., Hornified and cornuted. 1698 J. Cruty J/us- 
cowy 52 Opportunity of hornifying their Husbands. 1769 
Pub. Advertiser 18 May 41 My hornified Situation. 1819 
*R, Rasecais’ Adeillar:l § Heloisa 69 Sad and vile horni- 
fication. 

Hornily (hgunili), adv. [f. Hornya.+-1y2.] 
In a horny fashion; in a manner like horn. 

1873 Miss BrovuGHton .Vancy 1. 280, 1 am now becoming 
hornily bard. 

Horniness (hfuninés). 
Horny quality or character. 

1885 Athenxvum 7 Feb. 190/1 It {the painting] has none 
of the yellow horniness commonin Dous. 1894 /zt.5 May 
587/2 A certain horniness. injures the coloration. 

Horning (hginiy,, vd/.5b. [f. Hors sé. or v.] 

+1. Bleeding with a horn. Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. xxvill. (Bodl. MS.), 
Leting of blood wndur pe tunge..copping or hornyng in 
pe nekke and in be schuldres. 

+ 2. Covering or furnishing with horn. Oés. 

1421-2 Vork Minster Labric Acc. (Surtees) 46 Thoma 
Hornar..pro hornyng et naillyng superscriptorunt librorum. 

+ 3. Cuckolding, cuckoldry. Ods. 

1575 Lanenam Let. i1871) 40 Too auoow that many an 
honest nian..hath had his hoous hy horning well vphollden. 
1588 SHaks. /¢/, A. 11. ili. 67 "Vis thought you haue a goodly 
gift in Horning. 1762 J. H.Srevexson Crazy Tales 55 An 
hour convenient for horning. 

4. Sc. Law. ‘Putting to the horn’ (sce Horn 
56.14). Letters of horning. a process of execu- 
tion issued undcr the signet directing a messenger 
to charge a debtor to pay or perform in terms of 
the letters, under pain of bcing ‘ put to the horn’, 
i.e. declared rebel. (Now largely superseded by 
the simpler forms of diligence introduced by 1 & 2 
Vict. c. 114; but not obsolete.) 

1536 Sc. Acts Fas. WV, c. 38 1814) I. 350/1 Paim pat 
sustenit sik process of hornynz 3ere and day as said Is. 
1868 in Calderwood //ist. Airk (1843) II. 426 Upon the 
said letters of horning, to direct letters to officers of armes 
.. to uptake the escheats of the persouns denounced and 
putt to the horne. 1733 NEAL Hist. Purit. U1. 315 Who 
were charged with letters of Horning for their disobedience. 
1754 Erskine /’rvinc. Sc. Law 1809 57. 1873 Burton 
flist, Scot. V. \vii. 166 The Government .. relaxed the 
hornings,—that is to say, restored the men for the time to 
the protection of the law. 

+9. The fact of becoming a crescent. Obs. 

@1646 J. Grecory osth. (1650) 168 (T.) They account.. 
from the horning {of the moon]. 

6. Shipbuilding, See Hours v. 4. 

1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1V. 190 1 A line or batten is 
stretched from some point in the middle-line of the keel to 
the corresponding heads or sirmarks on the opposite sides, 
and the two measureinents must..be equal when the timbers 
are in place; this operation is termed * horning’. 

7. altrié, Horning-tackle : see quot. 1850. 

61850 Rudim, Navig. (Weale\ 147 Horning Vackles.. 
miost convenient to horn or square the frame as wanted. 
1895 Crockett Jen of Moss Hags xvi. 113 This is not a 
“horning’ but a hanging job. 

Horning, ///. a. [f. Hornv.+-1ne2.] That 
horns or * puts to the horn’: see prec., 4. 

1705 Hickerineitt. Priest-cr. 1. iii. 36 In no Nation in 
the World, hut the poor, rigid, horning Scots, 

+ Horning, app. acorruption of Hornen a. Obs. 

1622 W. Horxeye Horn-bk, (Tuer), My honest, humble, 
harmlesse horning-book, From whence young Schollers 
their first learning took. 1632 Heywoop 2nd Pt. A now not 
mei. Wks, 1874 I. 258 The horning-busk and silken bride- 
laces are in good request with the parsons wife. 

Hornish (hginif, a. [f. Worn sd. + -18H.] 
Of or pertaining to a horn; of the nature of horn. 

1634 M. Sanpys Prudence 21 (T.) Temperance, as if it 
were of a hornish composure, is too hard for the flesh. 
1638 Mepe Afost. Later Times (1641) 71 This Hornish 
soveraignty is..the conclusion of the fourth beast. /d7d., 
Daniels bornish tyrant. 

Ho-rnist. [f. Horw sé. + -1st.] One who 


plays a horn; a performer on the (French) horn. 

1865 tr. Sfokr's Autobiog. 1. 39 The hornist Bornaus, and 
others. 1867 Corn/. Mag. Jan. 28 Hornists or trumpeters. 

| Hornito (hormsto). [Sp., dim. of horno 
(:-L. furnu-s) oven, furnace.) A low oven- 
shaped mound of volcanic origin, usually emitting 
smoke and yapour from its sides and summit: 
frequent in South American volcanoes. 

1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 378 The small conical mounds 
(called ‘hornitos’ or ovens) {at Jorullo]. 1853 HerscHre 
Pop. Lect. Sc. i.§ 43 (1873) 33 Out of which sprang thousands 
of little volcanic cones ealled Hornitos or ovens. 1877 Le 
Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 83 These subordinate cones about 
the base, and upon the slopes of the principal cone, are 
called sonticules or hornitous. 


[f. as prec. + -NESS.] 


HORNPIPE. 


+ Hornkeck. Ods. [f. Horn sé.: the second 
element is obscure; can it have originated in a 
scribal error for de2, deke, BEAK, copied by succes- 
sive compilers?} The garfish or hombeak. 

¢ 1425 Foc. in Wr.-Wilcker 642/19 Hec gamorus, hornekek. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 247/1 Horn keke, fysche (#. horn- 
kek, or garfysshe). ¢1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
765,12-13 Hee rugella, Hoc rustiforum, a hornkeke. 1530 
PatsGr. 232 2 Hornkecke, a fysshe lyke a mackerell. 1611 
Cotcr. Orphie, the Hornebeake, Hornekecke..Garre-fish. 

Hornless (hgunlés), 2. [f. Horn 5d. + -LEss.] 
Without horns ; destitute of horns. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xvili. (Bodl. MS.), 
Pe camel .. bow3e he be horneles. 1611 Cotar., Micugze, 
a hornelesse wild beast in Peru. 1766 Pennant Zood. (1776) 
I. 20 The cattle of the highlands of Scotland are exceeding 
small, and many of them..are hornless. 1812 W. TeNNant 
Auster F.1. xii, The hornless moon among her brilliant host. 

Hence Ho-rnlessness, hornless condition. 

1887 Amer. Naturalist XXI1. 897 Herodotus’s opinion as 
to the cause of hornlessness has been accepted hy many 
writers down to the present times. 


Hornlet (hginléet). [-Ler.] <A little horn. 

21794 Sik W. Jones Observ. Ind. Plants Wks 1799 II. 
105 Wings oblate. .embracing the keel and the hornlets of 
the awning. 1894 R. B. SHarre Birds Gt. Brit. (1896) 80 
The horned larks .. recognised by the little tufts of black 
feathers, or hornlets, on each side of the hinder crown. 

Ho'rn-like, 2. Resembling horn or a horn. 

1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie % Soule 1. x). 87 Swordlike, 
tunlike, hornelike,.. and such other. 1684 BoyLe Porousn. 
einim. & Solid Bod. v. 93 This horn-like Silver did dissolve 
neither. 1835-6 Topp Cyel. Anat. 1. 314/1 The Horntills 
have... upon their enormous beaks horn-like prominences. 
1885 Pall Mail G. 31 Mar. 4 1 Certain notes, full, hornlike 
..which no horn or violoncello ever equalled in timbre. 

Horn-miad, a. arch. App. orig. of horned 
beasts: Enraged so as to be ready to hoin any one. 
Hence of persons: Stark mad; mad with rage; 
furious. Cf. the earlier Horn-woop. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 57/2 With it must we 
fight against these hornemad beastes. 1596 Nasne Saffron 
Walden 32 A Bulls.. bellowing and running horne mad at 
euery one in his way. 1607 WaLkincton Oft. Glass 47 
We must not .. drinke our selues horne madde. 1608 
Topsett Serpents (1658) 660 The perillous and transpiercing 
stinging of these horn-mad Hornets. 1695 Concreve Love 
Jor L. vy. viii, She’s mad for a Husband, and he’s horn 
mad, I think, or they'd ne'er make a Match together. 
@1773 in Hone Every-day Bk. (1825) 1.157 They run horn 
mad to go to law. 1893 STEVENSON Cafricna 265 Miss 
Grant. . would be driven fair horn-mad ifshe could hear of it. 

+ b. Sometimes by word-play: Mad with rage at 
having been inade a cuckold. Cés. 

1590 SHaAks. Com. Err. u.i. 57 £. Dro. Why Mistresse, 
sure my Master is horne mad. Ad7?. Horne mad, thou 
villaine? £. Dro. 1 meane not Cuckold mad, But sure he 
is siarke mad. 1658 J. Jones Ovid's /bis 51 A loose wife 
makes her husband horn-mad and heart-sad. a1700 B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Horn-mad, stark staring Mad because 
Cuckolded. 1822 Scotr .Viged xxvi, The man is mad, horn 
inad, to boot. 

Ilence + Ho:rn-ma‘dded /f/. a., driven horn- 
mad; Horn-ma‘dness, horn-mad condition. 

1661 NEEDHAM Afist. Eng. Keb. in Hard. Alisc. (Park) II. 
523 The Houses know not what to think; The Cits horn- 
madded be. 1868 Brownine Xing § Bk. 1t. 832 Somebody 
courts your wife, Count? Where and when? How and 
why? Mere horn-niadness: have a care! ; 

Horn-owl. A horned owl, or one having 
plumicorns on the head, as some species of Aszo 
and Otus; formerly, a name for the Eagle-owl. 

160r Hottann Pliny Il. 397 The fat of the Bistard or 
Horn-owle is verie good. 1674 Ray MWords, Eng. Birds 83 
The Horn-Owl, Otus size Noctna aurita. 1678 Ray 
Willoughby’s Ornith. 99 The great Horn-Owl or Eagle- 
Owl. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat, Hist. V. 140 The Brown Horn Owl 
is often seen to prowl along the hedges by day. 

Hornpipe (bgunpoip). 

l. An obsolete wind instrument. Said to have 
been so called from having the bell and mouth- 
piece made of horn. See Senny Cycl. X11. 297. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 4250 Controve he wolde, and foule fayle, 
With hornepypes of Cornewayle. 14.. Voc.in Wr.-Wilcker 
575/37 Cornudbinm, an hornpipe. 1§79 Srenser Shep. Cal. 
May 23 A..Vabrere Vhat..a Horne pype playd. 1592 
GrrENE Groaé's 7, Wit (1637) 14 Desiring them to play on 
an horn pipe. 1697 Drypen /# nerd x1. 1086 The shrill 
horn-pipe sounds to bacchanals. 1788 Chambers’ Cyct., 
Hornpipe, a common instrument of music in Wales. con- 
sisting of a wooden pipe, with holes at stated distances and 
a horn at each end. 1891 Daily News 5 Oct. 2/3 Among 
other instruments were..the original hornpipe, which has 
now given ils name to the popular sailors’ dance. 

+b. One who played the instrument. Ods. 

@ 1693 Urqunart Radelais ui. xvi. 373 You will be the 
Hornepipe of Busancay. 

2. A dance of a lively and vigorous character, 
usually performed by a single person, orig. to the 
accompaniment of the wind instrument, and spect: 
ally associated with the merrymaking of sailors. 

c1485 Digsy Myst. (1882) y. Stage direct. ad fin., Here 
mynstrallys, an hornpype. 1897 Mortey /utrod. Afus. 181 
Many other kindes of daunces (as hornepypes lygges and 
infinite more), 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 106 76 Florinda.. 
having danced the Derbyshire Hornpipe in the Presence of 
several Friends. 1755 Jonnson, Hornpipe, a country 
dance, danced commonly toa horn. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Manch. Strike vii. 80 It appeared from the heavy tread 
and shuffling of feet that some were dancing hornpipes. ; 

fig. 19798 Worcott (P. Pindar) Zales of Hoy W ks. (1823) 
| 169,1 The true heart dances no hornpipes on the tongue. 


HORN-PIPING. 


1849 Lytton Ca.xtous 38 My father. .could conjure wonder- 
fully, make a bunch of keys dance a hornpipe. 

3. A piece of music for such a dance. 

1789 Burney //ist, Afus. 11). vii. 397 Harry Carey's 
ballad..is a slower kind of hornpipe. 1838 Penny Cyc. 
XII. 297/1 That the dance-tunes still called //ornpipes were 
originally composed for the instrument. 1879 Grove 
Dict. Mus. 1. 753/1 Hornpipes were much written in the 
last century.. The airs ‘My love is but a lassie yet’ and 
‘The British Grenadier’, and the hymn tune ‘ Helmsley’, 
are hornpipes. 

A, attrib., as hornpipe dancer, fling. 

1797 Monthly Afag. 1). 61 The hornpipe movement 
given to ‘When on the ocean’, is particularly pleasing. 
1845 J. T. Smitu Bh. for Rainy Day 6 Nancy Dawson, 
the famous hornpipe dancer, died this year {1767]. 


Ifence Ho'rnpiping, playing or dancing a horn- 
pipe. 

1864 Realnt 30 Mar. 8 When we have praised... Miss Lydia 
‘Thompson’s lively hornpiping. 

Horn-plate. An iron frame attached to the 
lower part of a railway carriage or tmck and 
having two guides in which the journal-box of the 
axle moves; an axle-guard, pedcstal. 

1856 S. C. Brers Gloss. Terms 29 Axle Guard or Horn- 

late, 1861 Ana. Reg. 5 The cause of the disaster was the 

reaking of one of the Ride dea of the engine 1864 
Daily Fel. 1 Dec. Adopting the old classic car system of 
rollers fixed on a shaft or axle, which revolves with them 
in hole pins, or what are now termed horn plates. 


Horn-silver. A/in. [Cf. Ger. hornsilber.] 
Native chloride of silver, so called from its horny 
appearance ; cerarzyrite. 

1770 Foustertr. Cronstedt’s Min. 178 The author..quotes 
the horn silver ore..as proof of his opinion. 1812 Sir H. 
Davy Cheat. Philos. 211 It appears that muriatic acid gas 
is formed when horn silver is blackened by light. 187s tr. 
Vogels Chem, Light i. 41n the mines of Friburg is now 
and then found a vitreous dull-shining silver ore, which on 
account of its appearance, is called korn silver. 

+ Hornslate (hf-injsléit). Asin. Obs. [Cf Ger. 
hornschiefer.] A schistous form of hornstone. 

1791 Bepvors in PAil. Trans. LX XX1, 60 The Scheiben- 
herg, near Kénigsbruck, consists of a stone which Mr. 
Leske knows not whether to call hornslate, or corneous 
porphyry. 1796 Kirwan £leu. Adin. (ed. 2) 1. 307 Horn- 
slate .. Schistose Rerenyey of Werner. 1799 W. Tooke 
View Russian Fup. \. 116 Pebbles of hornslate. 

Hornsman (hf-inz\mén). [f. 4orn’s poss. case: 
cf. townsman, etc.] 

1. A man who plays a horn. 

1897 QO. Rev. Apr. 521 The hornsman himself was cut 
down, and the famous horn captured. : 

2. The horned adder or plumed viper of Africa, 


Clotho cornuta. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 


+ Ho-rn-stock. 0s. 

l. The garfish or hornbeak. 

a1485 Proup, Parv. 247/1 (MS. S.) Horne stoke [c 1440 
Horn keke; /’ynson, or garfysshe]. 

2. A cuckold. 

4611 CHarman May-Day Plays 1873 Il]. 393 Alas, poore 
hornestocke, he thinks her to haue no fault. 

Hornstone (hfinstévn), A/inx. [tr. Ger. horn- 
stein; from its appcarance.] A compact siliceous 
rock, resembling flint, but more brittle ; chert. 

1728 Woopwarp Catal. For, Fossils 11 Rother Horn- 
stein, i.e, Red Hornstone. 1796 Kirwan £lew, Alin. 
(ed. 2) 1. 305 Hornstone differs from jaspers, often by its 
splintery fracture. 1816 Keatince Jraz. (1817) I). 155 
Here the sand-stone approaches to horn-stone; that 1s, 
assumes the rhomhoidal conformation. 1833 Lyetn Princ. 
Geol. 111, 370. @a186a Tuoreau Asaine HW’, iii. (1864) 180 
This variety of hornstone I have seen..in.. New England, 
in the form of Indian arrowheads, hatchets, chisels, &c. 

b. attrib., as hornstone basis, porphyry. 

1795 Kirwan Flew. Asin. (ed. 2) 1. 351 Hornstone Por- 
phyry. /6/d. 368 [It] has for its ground a hornstone hasis. 

+ Horn-woo'd, «2. Ods. [f. Horn sd. + Woop 
a. mad.) = Hory-Map. 

2a 1500 Chester Pl, (Shaks. Soc.) 11. 68 Though Cayphas 
Roe horne-wood therhy. 1546 J. HEywoop Prov, (1867) 82 
She was (as they say) horne wood. 1581 Marpeck /4. of 
Notes 143 A Bull.. of his hornewoode and madde fierce- 
nesse, when he is well haited. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxx1. 
xviii. 784 The King amazed and astonied to see them thus 
horne-wood, stayed the hloudie hand of his owne souldiours. 

Hornwork(hfinwazaik). [f. Hornsd. + Work.] 

l. Fortif. A single-fronted outwork, the head of 
which consists of two demi-bastions connected by 
a curtain and joined to the main body of the work 
by two parallel wings. It is thrown out to occupy 
advantageous ground which it would have been 
inconvenient to include in the original enceinte. 

1641 Evetyn Diary 6 Aug.. 1 watched on a horne worke 
neere our quarters. 1769 STERNE Jy. Shandy 11. xii, The 
horn-work .. is formed hy two epaulments or demi-hastions. 

Wettincton in Gurw. Desf, X1. 61 note, Amine was 


181 
exploded in the left angle of the counter-scarp of the horn- | 


work, which did great damage. 

2. Work done in horn; articles made of hom. 

1642 Mitton A fol. Sinect. xii, No helmet of salvation, 
hut the meere mettle and horn-work of Papall jurisdiction. 
1777 W. DatrympLe 7rav. Sp. & Port. cxxxi, This town 
is famous for horn-woik. 1887 Donatnson Su ffl. to Farmie- 
son s.v. Horner, A few of the simpler hranches of horn- 
work are still followed hy tinkers and gipsies. 

+3. Cuckoldry, Oés. 

1738 Conon Sense 1. 344. 1789 STERNE Tr. Shandy 
I]. xii, 1813 Moore Poems, Re-inforcein. for Duke. 
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Hornwort (hginwort). [f. Horn 50.1 + 
Wort, after Gr. xeparépvddov, i.e. horn-leaf: 
from the appearance of the branched stem.] A 
book-name of Ceratophyllum demersum, an aquatics 
plant with dense whorls of finely-divided leaves; 
also called //orned Pondweed. 

1805 J. Gatrixe Brit, Bot. (1806 399. 1857 HENFRFY 
Bot. 384 Ceratophyllacer, the Hornwort Order. 1885 
Geile Text-bk, Geol. (ed. 2) 880 Cones of Scotch fir and 
spruce,..hornwort, hlackthorn,, bog-bean. 

Hornwrack (hfinrek). [f. Horn sd, + 
W rack, seaweed cast ashore.] A polyzoon of the 
genus //usfra, resembling a seaweed in appear- 
ance, and of somewhat horny consistency. 

1819 Pantologia, Flustra, horn-wrack. 1888 RotLestox 
& Jacnson Anint. Life 234 Broad-leafed Hornwrack 
(Flastra foliacea). 

Horny (huni), a. (s4.) [f. lors 5d. 4-y.] 

1. Consisting of horn; of a texture resembling 
that of hom; corncous. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vv. (Bodl. MS.), Foure 
[webbes] bene in the formest partye [of the eye] .the thredde 
de cornia, horny. 1530 Patscr. 316/1 Horny, made or 
stored of hornes, 161§ tr. De Monfart’s Surv. FE. Indies 
20 With a kind of hornie rinde. 1671 Mutton 7. &. 
i, 267 Him thought, he .. saw the Ravens with their horny 
heaks Food to Elijah bringing enen and morn. 1774 
Gotosm, Nat /fist. 7) VI 253 These eggs [of the ray] 
are covered with atough horny substance. 1864 H. Spencer 
Hlustr. Univ. Progr. 38 Amaba-l\ike creatures, massed 
logether in,a frame-work of horny fibres, constitute Sponge. 

+b. //lorny gate ( port), the gate of horn: sce 
Gate sb.1.5, Obs. 

3592 SyLvestFR Tr? Faith. i. Sad Morpheus, entring in 
Vhrough’s horny gate. a1649 Drumm. or Hawtnu. Poens 
Wks. (1711 17/1 Dametas dream'd he saw his wife at 
sport, And found that sight was through the horny port. 

+c. /lorny coronet, humorously put foi * cuck- 


old’s horns’. Obs. 

1688 Crowne Darius Prol., Ile dubs this man a knave, a 
coxcomh that, Gives any brow a horny coronet. 

2. transf. Callous or hardened so as to b> hom- 
like in texture. 

1693 Tate in Dryden's Fivenal\1697) 370 Who, wanting 
Weapons, clutch their horny Fists. 1697 Drvpen Virg. 
Georg. wv. 172 Till his hard horny Fingers ake with Pain. 
1875 HameERTON J/ntell. Life v. i. 177 It is observed that 
horny hands, in the colonies, get gold into them sooner than 
white ones, 1884 W. C. Surtu A‘vldrostan 1, i. 84 Bronzed 
with weather, and horny of hand. 

3. Semi-opaque like horn. 

1652 Br. Ilart /azis. Wordd 1. v, The [angels] do not, as 
we mortals are wont, look through the dim and horny spec- 
tacle of senses. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 1. 75 So 
affected as to be at least horny, if not in a slight degree 
transparent. 1859 Gutiick & Timas Pazut. 202 The media 
afforded hy expressed oils become horny or semi-opaque. 

4. Bearing, having, or abounding in horns or 
horn-like projections. 

1g30 [see 1]. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrinage (1614) 8g So it 
appeareth hy her hornie head. a@1825 Foray Voc. F. 
-inglia, JJorny, abounding tnhorns. It is applied to a sam- 
ple of harley, from which the awns have not been properly 
separated in the process of winnowing. 

&. Consisting of beasts’ horns. 

31932 Gav Birth of Squire (V.), The horny spoils that 
gracd the wall. 

6. Of sounds: Like that of a horn. 

3888 P. 1H. Firzceratp Fatal Zero ix. 48 When they open 
their full lips out streams the twang, nasal and horny } 

7. Comb., parasynthetic, as horny-eyed, -fisted, 
-handed, -hoofed, -knuckled, -nibbed adjs. 

1513 Douctas neis vii. xiii, 179 From the tempil of 
Diane euermo Thir horny hovit horssis hene debarrit. 1812 
W. Tennant Anster FL. xxxvii, The horny-knuckl'd 
kilted Highlandman. 1869 J. rows Kad & F.8 ‘Vhat horny- 
handed, snell, peremptory little man. 1880 Trnnysov 
Battle of Brunanburh xiv, The horny-nihb'd raven. 1892 
Spectator 10 Nec. 847/2 He must have employed indirectly 
tens of thousands of the horny-handed. 


B. 5d. Usually Auld Hornie: A name for the 


devil. Se. 

1785 Burns Addr, to Deil i, O thou! whatever title suit 
thee, Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. 1806 J. Brack 
Falls of Clyde \. iv, I'm sure I wish them a’ in hell Wi’ 
Hornie their auld father there to dwell. 1840 Gen. P. 
Tuompson E.rerc. (1842) V. 44 As ‘old Homie’, or some- 
hody I took for him, once said to me. : 

+ Horodix. Ods. rare-°. [f. Gr. wpa hour+ 
Seifis exhibition, f. Sex- to show.) ‘A kind of 
dial, or instrument to shew how the hours pass 
away’ (Phillips 1658; thence in Bailey 1721, etc.). 

Horograph (hg‘régraf). Math. [f. Gr. dpo-s 
boundary +-GRAPH.] (See quot.) 

1879 THomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1.1. § 136 The curvatura 
integra of any given portion of a curved surface, is the area 
enclosed on a spherical surface of unit radius hy a straight 
line drawn from its centre, parallel to a normal to the sur- 
face, the normal heing carried round the houndary of the 
given portion. The curve thus traced on the sphere is 
called the Horograph of the given portion of curved surface. 

Horography (horp'grafi). [a. F. horographie 
(1644 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. wpa time, season + 
~ypagia writing.] (See quots.) ; 

1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycl., Horography, the art of making 
or constructing dials; called also horologiography. 1755 
Jounson, Horography, an account of the hours. 1798 J. 
Gitcurist in Asiat. Res. V. 81 [They] reckon and divide 
time in the following manner, which exhibits a horography 
so imperfect ..that [etc. ]. 
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HOROLOGIC. 


So Horo‘grapher, a horologer, horologist. 

In recent Dicts. 

Horologe (hg'r/lpdz). Forms: a. 4 orlogge, 
4-5 0rloge, 4-6 orlege, 4-7 -lage, 5 -legge, -lyge, 
horlege, (6 orlache, horleige). 8. 4 orologge, 
4-5 oriloge, 5 oro- orylogs, orrelegge, (horo- 
lage, 6 hora-, horyloge, horrelage), 5— horo- 
loge. fa. OF. orloge, oriloge, mod.F. horloge 
(=It. orologto, Sp. reloj, Pg. relogio, Vr. reloge) 
i-L. Adrologium, a. Gr. wpodASyiov instrument tor 
telling the hour or time, dim. of wpodAdyes hour- 
teller, f. Wpa time + -Aoyos telling. The initial 2 
in Fr. and Eng., and the medial o in Ing. are 
owing to later conformation to 1..] 

1. An instrument for telling the hour ; a time- 
piece; a dial, hour-glass, or clock. 

1382 Wvciir /sa. xxxviii. 8 The shadewe of lynes bi the 
whiche it hadde go doun in the oriloge [1388 orologie] of 
Acath. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. 7. 34 (iMesm. MS.) Wel 
sikerer was his crowyng in his logge Than is a Clokke or an 
abbey Orlogge. 1413 Rie Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 
81 And by this tyme the Horologe had fully performed half 
his nyghtes cours. ¢ 1449 Prcock A’epr. 1. xx. 118 Orologis, 
schewing the houris of the daie bi schadew maad bi the 
sunne in a cercle. 1481 Caxton Alyrr. int. x 152 By hym 
were founden first the oryloges of the chirches whiche i 
(e106 the houres of the dayes & of the nyghtes. a@1535 
Moke 7th ageant, Tyme (R.), 1, whom thou seest with 
loryloge in hande, Am named Tyme. 15.. Aberdeen Reg. 
V. 16 (Jam.) The tolbuith horrelage. 1627 in J. Irving //is¢. 
Dumbarton (1&0) 478 The paynting and cullaring of the 
orlage. a 1652 J. Smitn Sed. isc. v. 142 This world indeed 
is a great horologe to itself, and is continually nuinhering 
Out its own age. 1853 G. Jounstox Nat. //ist. £. Bord. 
I. 101 The flower aflords a horologe of a primitive sort. 
1884 TeNNyson Sechket 1. ii, Always in suspense, like the 
tail of the horologe—to and fro—tick-tack. 

b. fransf. and fig. Applied to the cock, chanti- 
cleer; and in other applications.  //orologe of 
Flora, Flora’s Horologe | Horologtum florx, Lin- 
nieus /’htlos. Pot. (1720) § 335): sce quot. 1789. 

1381 Cnavcer Jarl, Foules 350 Vhe kok, that orloge a 
of thorpis lyte. 1513 Doucras sEneis 1. Prol. 346 Vhocht 
venerable Chaucer, principall poet Lut peir, Hevinlie trum- 
pat, horleize (1553 orlege] and reguleir. 1604 ])Rayton 
Moses 11. (1..), The cock, the country horologe, that rings 
The chearful warning to the sun’s awake. 1669 T. Pecke 
Parnassi Puerp. 88 The Countrey Horologe, first claps his 
wings; Defore he News of grateful Day-light brings. 1691 
E. Tavior Behmen's Philos 396 This Soul, the Horologe 
of Nature. 1789 E. Darwin Sot. Garden 62 note, Many 
other flowers close and open their petals at certain hours of 
the day; and thus constitute, what Linneus calls the Horo- 
loge, or Watch of Flora. 1798 Cuart. Situ | oung Philos. 
IV. 59 xofe, Notes on..the horologe of Flora, in the 
Oeconomy of Vegetation. etd Soutuey /£ss. (1832) 11. 
23 The hand of the political horologe cannot go hack. 
1837 Sir F. Parcrave. Merch. & Friar iv. (1844) 157 Make 
your government horologe go right. 1845 LonGr. Old Clock 
on Stairs ix, The horologe of Eternity Sayeth this. 

+2. Phrase. Zhe devil in the horologe: the devil 
in the clock playing pranks with its works and 
making chaos of its time-keeping ; a type of the 
confusion and disorder caused by a mischievous 
agent in any orderly system. Os. 

1519 Horman J'ndg. 232b, Some for a tryfull pley the 
deus in the orlege. @ 1553 Unatt Royster Du. ii. (Arb.) 
43 Cust, What will he? Ale. Play the deuill in the horo- 
loge. 1562 J. Hevwoon /rov. & Ffigr. (1867: 149 The 
diuell is in thorologe, the houres to trye, Searche houres by 
the sunne, the deuyls dyall wyll lye. 1589 R. Harvey 7°. 
Perc. (1590) 18 Martins clocke goes true, though the Diuell 
were in the Horologe. 

3. attrib, 

1483 Cath. 4ngl. 188/2 An Horlege loker, horuspex. 

Horologer (horglédzaz). Forms: 5-6 orlo- 
ger.e, 6Gorla-, orliger‘e, 6-7 orleger(e, 7 hora- 
loger, 9 horologer. [ME. and AFr. orloger= 
OF. orlogier, {. orloge: see prec. and -rR*. The 
mod. word is a new formation from horologe.] 


1. A clock-maker, horologist. 

[1368 Pat. Roll 42 Edw. ///, 1. 5in Rymer Faedera (1830) 
in. 11. 845 Johannem_Vueman, Willielmum Vueman, et 
Johannem Lietuyt de Delft, orologiers, veniendo in regnum 
nostrum.] 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) 1. xviii. 52/2 
Thou mayst not knowe by the orloge what tyme the orloger 
wyll sett it. 1822 Scott Nigel vi, The young lord naturally 
addressed himself next to the old horologer’s very pretty 
daughter. 1865 Pad! Afall G. 10 Nov. 9 We advise that 
facetious horologer to offer to take down his clock. 

2. A proclaimer of the hours. 

¢1420 Lypc. Story of Thebes Prol., I will myself, be your 
Orlogere. 1513 Dovcias /2neis vu. Prol. 113 Phebus 
crownit byrd, the nychtis orloger {1§53 orlagere]. 1626 J. 
Lane Cont. Sgr.'s T.vt.1 Chaunticleer, the sadd nightes 
horaloger,vp thrilld the poize that hisclockes watch gann sterr. 

+ Horolo-gial, a. 0s. = HoroLocicat. 

1662 z: CuHanvier Van Heluout's Oriat.127 Seven points 
after the ninth houre Solar or according to the Sun, and not 
horologiall or according to the Diall or Clock. - : 

Horologic (hprolg'dzik), a. [ad. L. Aorologic- 
us, a. Gr. wpodoy:Kds, f. ®pa Hour + -Aoyos telling: 
see -1¢.] Of or pertaining to horology. 

1665 Sir T. Herpert 7 rav. (1677) 377 Horologic know- 
ledge they want, as may be supposed by that..King who 
upon first view of a Watch..helieved it a living creature. 
18s0 Lritcn tr. C. O. Miller's Anc. Art § 153 (ed. 2 128 
The octagonal horologic huilding of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, 
1859 WraxaLt tr. R. Houdin iii. 21 Blois, a town which has 
long excelled in the horologic art. 
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HOROLOGICAL. 


b. Bot. Of a flower: Opcning and closing at 
certain hours. 

1882 in Ocitvie, and later Dicts, 

Horological (hprolp-dzikal), 2. [f as prec. 
+-AL.] Of or pertaining to a horologe or to ho- 
rology ; measuring or recording time. 

1593 Fate Dialling A iij b, The making of the Horologicall 
Cylindre..we have presently omitted. 1653 W. OucHTREO 
(title) Description and Use of the General Horological 
Ring, and the Double Horizontal Dial. 1838 Penny Cyc. 
XII. 29772 The middle of the fourteenth century seems to 
be the time which affords the first certain evidence of the 
existence of what would be now called a clock, or regulated 
horological machine. 1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry vi. 177 
Mechanical ingenuity, and horological knowledge. 

Hence Horolo‘gically adv., in a horological 
manner. 

1727 in Batrey vol. Il, 1851 7ait’s Mag. XVIII. 469 
Chronologically, or rather horologically, the most convenient 
course, 

+ Horologiography (hg:rolpdzig graf). Ods. 
[f. Gr. dpodrdyto-y LIoROLOGE + -GRAPHY.] a. A 
description of horologes or timepieces. b. The 
art of constructing horologes ; dialling. 

(1570 Dee Math. Pref. dij, Horometrie .. called .. of late 
Horologiographia.) 1639 Wysarp (trt/e) Lunar Horologio- 
graphie. 1653 W. OvucutreD (/it/e) Mathematicall Recrea- 
tions, a collection of problems, as secrets and experiments 
in Arithmetick, Cosmographie, Horologiography [etc.]. 
1696 Puituirs (ed. 5), Horologiography, the Art of making 
or treating of the Properties of Dials, Clocks [ete.]. 

Hence + Horologiogra’phian, + Horologio-- 
grapher, a maker of timepicces; a horologist. 
+ Horologiogra’phic a., pertaining to dialling. 

1688 R. HotmE Armoury ui, 372/1 An Horologiographian 
{is) a Sun Dial maker, 1727 Paicey vol. II, Horologio- 
grapher, a maker of Dials [etc.]. 17.. Cuamaers (T.), The 
gnomonick projection is also called the horologiograpbick 
projection, because it is the foundation of dialling. 


eet ale (horg'lédgist). [mod. f. Horo- 


LOGE or HoroLocy + -1st.] One who is skilled 
in horology; a maker of timepieces; a clock- or 
watch-maker. 

1798 J. Gitcurist in Asiat. Kes. V. 86 The grand horo- 
logist himself is about to inform them, that now is the time. 
@ 185 
Mr. B. L. Vulliamy is one well known as connected with 
the highest eminence in his profession as an horologist. 
1884 Spectator 12 July 923/2 The..advocate..was a jour- 
neyman horologist. 


| Horologium | horolg:dziim, -1dudzidm). Also 
(in sense 3) -on. [L. Aorologtum, Gr. dpodrdyiov: 
see HOROLOGE. ] 


1. =Horotocr 1 ; a dial, clock, or chronometer. 

Horologium Florz: see Horovoce 1 b. 

21661 Furrer Worthies 1. (1662) 72 He presented King 
Henry the 8 with a Horologium..observing the shadow 
ofthe sun. 1846 Exxis Elgin arb. 1. 29 The horologium, 
or water clock, 1866 77eas. Bot., Horologium Florz, 
a Ume-paper of flowers; a table explaining the time at 
which the same flowers expand in different latitudes. 

2. Astrol. One of the southern constellations. 

1819 Pantologia, Horologium,..anew southern constella- 
tion, 1838 Penny Cyel. X11. 297/1 Lorologium, the Clock, 
a southern constellation of Lacaille. It is cut by a line 
passing through Canopus to the southern part of Eridanus. 

3. Gr. Ch. A book containing the offices for the 
canonical hours; corresponding to a certain extent 
with the Western breviary. 

1724 WateERLAND Athan, Creed vi. 56 This Horologion 
belong’d to w monk of Constantinople. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cyel., Horologium, llorologion, is also a name the Greeks 
give to their liturgy, or breviary. 1875 Syitth's Dict, Chr. 
Antig.1.784 The contents of the Great Horologium, which 
is the fullest form. /éfd., The Horologion is often prefaced 
by the calendar of the Menology, which begins with 
September. 

Horology! (horplédzi). Also 4 orologie, 6 
horologie. {ad. L. Adrologi-um, ad. Gr. dpordyrov.} 
+1. =Horotoce 1; a dial, clock, or timepiece. 
1388 [see HoroLoce 1}. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xiv. ii, 
In his left hande he had an horology. 1594 BLunpeviL 
Exerc, 1. 1. xiviii. (ed. 7) 363 The most part of Horologies 
or clocks in the East country. 1639 Drumm. or HawTnH. 
Consid. to Parlt. Wks, (1711) 186 That great horologies of 
towns be reformed according to the sinall sun-dials. 1798 
J. Gurcurist in Asiat. Kes. V. 87 The simple rude horology 
described above suffices..the Asiatics in general. 1836 
I. Tayvtor Phys. Th. Another Life 29 This stupendous 
machinery (nature] is a vast horology—a register of duration 

to all rational tribes, 

2. A rendering of Horo.oci0M 3. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 

Horo‘logy”. [f. Gr. dpa time, Hour + -(0)- 
LoGy, after Gr. type *wpoAoyia.} The art or science 
of measuring time ; the construction of horologes. 

1819 Pantologia s.v., Tbe term horology is at present more 
particularly confined to the principles upon which the art 
of making clocks and watches 1s established. 1848 CARPENTER 
(title) Mechanical Philosophy, Horology, and Astronomy. 
187z Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 381 About this time.. 
horology was first applied to astronomical purposes. 


Horometer (horg'mita1). [f. Gr. wpa tiine + 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring the time. 
1775in AsH. Hence in Maunper, WorCcESTER, etc. 
Orometrical (hgrometrikal), a. [f as 
prec.+-IC+-AL.] Of or pertaining to horometry ; 
relating to the measurement of time. 
1691 ‘V. Hace) Acc. New Jnvent. 119 Magnetical, Horo- 


Lp, ELtesmerE Addr. etc. 54 (L.) The name of | 
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metrical, and Optical Instruments. 1694 W. LeysourN 
(tit/e) Pleasure and Profit, consisting of Recreations of 
divers kinds, viz: Numerical, Geometrical, .. Astronomical, 
Horometrical, Cryptographical [etc.]. 1798 J. GitcuristT 
in Asiat, Res. V. 84 The Indian horometrical system. — 

Horometry (horgmitri). [f. Gr. dpa time, 
Hour + -merry, Gr. -yerpia measnrement.}] The 
measurement of time ; also, ‘the determination of 
the exact error of a timepiece by observation ’. 

1570 Dee Alath, Pref. dij, Horometrie, is an Arte 
Mathematicall, which demonstrateth, how..the precise 
vsuall denomination of time, may be knowen .. Some parte 
of this Arte..may be termed Dialling. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ef. v, xviii. 260 It is 1 confesse no easie wonder 
how the horometry of Antiquity discovered not this Artifice. 
1798 J. Gitcurist in Asiat. Kes. V. 8x Account of the 
Hindustanee Horometry. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad iv. 851 
Pleas'd ber borometries and signs foretell! Fortunes to those. 

Horone, obs. form of HorEHOUND. 

Horopter (horg'ptas). Optics, [mod. f. Gr. 
épo-s boundary, limit + ém7np one who looks. Cf. 
F. horoptere (1694 in Hatz.-Darm.).] A line or 
surface containing all those points in space, of 
which images fall on corresponding points of the 
two retin; the aggregate of points which are 
seen single in any given position of the eyes. 

1704 i: Harris Lex, Techn., Horopter, in Opticks, is a 
Right Line drawn thro’ the Point of Concourse, parallel to 
that which joyns the Center of the Eye{s]. 1876 BerNsTEIN 
Five Senses vii. 135 The imaginary figure in space, in 
which all points are seen single, is called the Horopter. 
1876 Foster P&ys. 11. ii. (1879) 507 For any given position 
of the eyes there exists in the field of vision a certain line or 
surface of such a kind that the images of the points in it all 
fall on corresponding points of the retina. A line or surface 
having this property is called a Horopter. 

Hence Horopteric (hprppterik), Horo‘ptery 
adjs., pertaining to or forming a horopter ; horop- 
tertc circle, the horopter. 

a Bernstein Five Senses vii. a3 For other positions 
of the eye complicated Horoptery figures have been con- 
structed, 188x Le Conte Sight 99 This circle has been 
called the horopteric circleof Muller. /éra. 210 The increas- 
ing inclination of the horopteric line with increasing nearness 
of the point of sight. 

Horoscopal (horpskdpal), a. [f. L. horoscop- 
us HonoscopE + -au.] Of or pertaining to a 
horoscope. 

a1649 Drumm. of Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 39/2 The 
Speeches at the horoscopal Pageant by the Planets. 1658 
Sir T. Browne fydriot. v.75 Tieperscine his Horoscopal 
Inclination and Judgement of himself. a 1693 Urgunart 
Rabelais 1. xxxviii. 320 Genethliack and Horoscopal fool. 
1873 Masson Drumm. of Hawth. x. 199. - 

+ Horo‘scopate, v. Oés. |f. L. hdroscopire 
to draw a horoscope, to cast the nativity of] zz¢,. 
= Horoscope v.; to be in the ascendant. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. clxxvi. 747 Forme and Stature. 
Designed principally from the Signe horoscopating, viz. YJ . 

Horoscope (hg'réskoup), 56. [Incurrent form, 
a. F. horoscope (=Sp. horoscopo, \t. oroscopo), ad. 
L. héroscopus, a. Gr. dpooxémos nativity, horoscope 
(also observer of the hour of nativity, caster of 
hativities), f. dpa time, hour + axomds observer, 
watcher. In early use the L. form also occurs.]} 

1. Astrol. An observation of the sky and the con- 
figuration of the planets at a certain moment, as 
at the instant of a pcrson’s birth; hence, a plan or 
scheme of the twelve houses or twelve signs of the 
zodiac, showing the disposition of the heavens at 
a particular moment. In early use, spec. = AS- 
CENDANT, or house of the ascendant. 

To cast a horoscope (see Cast v. 39), to calculate the degree 
of the ecliptic which is on the eastern horizon at a given 
moment, e. g. at the birth of a child, and thence to erect an 
astrological figure of the heavens, so as to discover the 
influence of the planets upon his life and fortunes. 

oe Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 298 An 
circul ys pe udwitan hatad zodiacus odde horoscopus. ¢ 1391 
Cuaucer Astrol. 1. § 3 To knowe by nyht ur by day the 
degree of any signe pat assendith on the est Orisonte, which 
pat is cleped communly the assendent or elles oruscupum. 
Ibid. § 4 Yif pat any planet assende at bat same tyme in 
thilke for-seide (degre of] his longitude, Men seyn pat 
thilke planete is in Aoroscofo. 1568 Grarton Chron. 1. 
45 The Horoscope of the beginning of the said woorke 
first considered. 1594 BLunbevit £xverc. tv. xxxvi. (ed. 7) 
493 This word Horoscope doth not only signifie the degree 
of the Ecliptique, otherwise called the ascendent,. .but also 
somtimes the whole figure of heaven containing the 12 
houses, and doth shew the very secrets of nature. 1602 
Fuisecke 2nd Pt. Parall. 60 The Horoscope in Astronomy, 
if it be formally taken is nothing els but hore fmspectro, if it 
bee materially taken, it is tbat part of the Zodiacke which 
ascendeth vpon our hemisphere. 1692 BENTLEY Boyle Lect. 
iii. ror Drawing Schemes of their own Horoscopes, 1828 
Scort F. MW. Perth xvi, 1 have a strong horoscope, and shall 
live for fifty years to come. 1837 WHEWELL //ist. [nduct. 
Sc. (1857) I. 229 The most important part of the Sky in the 
astrologer’s consideration, was that sign of the Zodiac 
which rose at the moment of the child’s birth, this was, 
ore. speaking, the Aoroscofe, the ascendant or the first 

ouse. 1886 Pal! Mall G.7 July 4/2 This able and gifted 
lady..also makes horoscopes, but only ‘to order’; price, 
100 francs. . ; 

Jig. 1641 Mitton CA. Govt.1.vi, A Lordly ascendent in the 
horoscope of the Cburch from Primate to Patriarch, and so 
to Pope, 1856 Froupe Hist, Exg. (1858) I. iv. 309 Catholics 
und protestants had alike their horoscope of the impending 
changes. 1867 Loncr. Wind over Chimney vi, These are 
prophets, bards, and seers; In the horoscope of nations .. 


HORRENT. 


| They control the coming years. 1886 Pall Mall G. 26 July 


1/1 If we were to cast the horoscope of the new Government 
igh from the signs afforded us in some quarters, 

+2. A figure or table on which the hours are 
markcd. a. A dial. b. A table showing the 
length of the days and nights at different places 
and seasons. c. A kind of planisphere, invented 
by John of Padua. Oés. 

1623 Cocxeram, //oroscope, wherin houres bee marked, as 
in a dyall. @1656 UssHer Ann. vi. (1658) 98 He also 
invented..the Horoscope, or instrument whereby to observe 
the Equinoctials, and the Tropicks, or the summer and 
winter solstice. 1696 Puittips (ed. 5), Horoscofe..is also 
a Mathematical Instrument, made in the form of a plani- 
sphere, invented by John Paduanus. 

Ho-roscope, v. [f. prec. sb.] a. zntr. To 
form a horoscope; to inquire into futurity. b. 
trans. To cast the nativity of. 

1673 Marvett Reh. Transp. 11.77 He spent a considerable 
time in creeping into all Corners and Companies, Horoscop- 
ing upand down concerning the duration of the Government. 
1888 Daily News 16 Feb. 4/8 1t would be a good deal more 
convincing if, instead of boroscoping people dead and gone, 
he would prophesy about the living. 

Hence Horoscoper (hg'rdskdupa1), one who casts 
horoscopes; an astrologer. 

1561 Even Arte Nanig. Pref., The superstitious Horos- 
copers (astrologiers I meane and not Astronomers). 1710 
Suartess. Charac., Adv. Author mm. i. (1737) 1. 289 
Astrologers, horoscopers, and other such, are pleas’d to 
honour themselves with the title of mathematicians. 

Horoscopic (heroskp'pik), a. [ad. L. Adros- 
copic-us, f. horoscop-us: see-1c.} Ofor pertaining 
toa horoscope. So Horosco-pical a. 

1790 SisLy Occult Sc. (1792) 1. 97 Those persons in whose 
nativity Y ¥ ‘Pare horoscopical, have a constant hoarse- 
ness. 1850 Kitto Daily Brbl. [lustr. xxxmi. vi. (1881) 241 
Under certain horoscopic and astrological aspects. 

Horoscopist (horp'skdpist). [f. L. horoscop-us 
+-IST.] = HoORoscopEeR. 

1652 GAULE Magastrom. 3 He would not give the least 
occasion to planetary horoscopists and monethly prognosti- 
cators. 1883 Contemp. Rev. June 849 The astronomical 
writings and tables of the ancient horoscopists are lost. 

Horoscopy (horg'skdpi). [f Horoscore (or its 
source) + -¥: cf. L. horoscopium, -opium, Gr. 
®pogxoneioy, -omov, a horoscopic instrument, a ho- 
roscope.} a. Thecasting ofhoroscopes. b. The 
aspect of the heavens at a given mument, esp. at 


that of nativity. 

1651 Hospes Levtath. 1. xii. 56 Sometimes in the aspect 
of the Starres at their Nativity; which was called Horoscopy. 
1664 Butter //ud. u. iii. 207 He had been long t’wards 
Mathematicks .. Magick, Horoscopie, Astrologie, And was 
old dog at Physiologie. 1823 Lams A/ia Ser. 1. .Veww year's 
coming of age, Good Days, bad Days, were so shuffled 
logether, to the confounding of all sober horoscopy. 

Horow, var. Harrow 7zx/., or HanrKro v. Obs. 

¢1460 Towneley Myst. xvi. 391 Veniance for thi blod thus 
spent, out! I cry, and horow ! 

Horowe, var. Hory Oés., filthy. 

Horpyd, var. OxrEp a. Ods., bold. 

+ Horre, v. Ods. [ad. L. horrére to stand on 
end (as hair), to bristle, to be 10ugh; to shake, 
tremble, shiver, shudder, quake; to shudder at, 
dread, loathe: cf. ABHOR w.] ¢rans. To abhor. 

cr430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 31 Pay horre not pe foule 

mage of eny myschape byng. /éd.47 Had not oure lawe 
horred be sect of cristen puple. 1450-1530 MWyrr. our Ladye 
120 When thou shuldest take vpon the mankynde for the 
delyueraunce of man; thow horydest not the vyrgyns 
wombe. 

+ Horre‘nd, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. horrenid-us 
dreadful, horrible, gerundive of horrére : see prec. 
Cf. OF. horrende in same sense.} = next. 

¢1420 Pallad, on J1usb. 1. 1035 Fer awey propelle Hor- 
rende odour of kitchen, bath, gutteris. 

Horrendous (here‘ndas , a, rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -ous: cf. tremendous, stupendous.) Fitted to 
excite horror; terrible, dreadful, horrible. 

1659 Hower, Ywelve Treat. (1661) 399 Your horren- 
dous Sacriledges the like whereof was never committed. 
1683 E. Hooxer Pref. Ep. Pordage's Mystic Div. 15 
Damnings most dreadfull .. Execrations horrendous, Blas- 
phemies stupendous. 170z C. MaTHER Wagn. Chr. 1. App. 
(1852) 100 The preservation of the town from horrendous 
earthquakes. 1897 Blackw. A/ag. May 675 A man alone 
.-could compass an effect so horrendous. 

[ad. L. 


Horrent (he'rént), 2. Chiefly foer. 
horrent-em, pres. pple. of horrére: see HorReE v.]} 

1. Bristling ; standing up as bristles; rough with 
bristling points or projections. 

1667 Mitton #, Z. 11. 513 Inclos’d With bright im- 
blazonrie, and horrent Arms. 1744 AKENsIDE Pleas. /mag- 
nt. 699 Terror’s icy hand Smites their distorted limbs and 
borrent hair. 1829 CarLyLe Voltaire Misc. 1857 II. 30A life.. 
horrent with asperities and chasms. 1847 Sir A. DE VERE 15¢ 
Pt. Mary Tudor v. v, Yhe snakes of the Eumenides Brandish 
their borrent tresses round my head! 1847 W. E. STEELE 
Field Bot. 55 Excessively hirsute; calyx horrent; leaves 
jagged. 1878 H. S. Witson A/p. Ascents i.15 The horrent 
peak of the fatal Matterhorn. ; 

2. Shuddering ; feeling or expressing horror. 

1721 Baitey, Horrent,..abhorring. 1799 CAMPBELL Pleas. 
Hofe 11. 173 There shall he pause with horrent brow, to rate 
What millions died—that Casar might be great. — 1825 
Soutney J2le Paraguay 11. xxvi, Horrent they heard; and 
with her hands the Maid Prest her eyes close as if she 
strove to blot ‘The hateful image which her mind portray d. 


HORRESCENT. 


1876 J. Eruis Crsar in Egypt 145 ‘Vhen went a shout of 
flame, a horrent cry. 

Horrescent (hpre'stnt), @. rare. [ad. L. 
horrescént-em, pres. pple. of harréscére, inchoative 
of Aarrére (sec prec.).) Shuddering ; expressive of 
horror. 

1865 De Morcan in Athenzum 14 Oct. 504/2, I agree in 
the main with A. B.; but can..make none but horrescent 
reference to his treatment of the smaller philosopher. 

Horribility (hyibiliti). Now rare. [ME. 
(h orriblete, etc., a. OF. horribleté, horribilité, {. 
horrible (see next); in mod. use f. LlorriBce, after 
such words as possibility, etc.] 

1. The quality of being horrible, horribleness ; 
+ something horrible or to be abhorred ods.), 

13.. St. Bernard (Uorstmann) §28 Seint Bernard wolde 
hire not se, As aping of horriblete. c1400 Rom. Rose 7187 
Full many another orribilite May men inthat bookse. 1413 
Pilger. Sowle (Caxton) 1, lviii. (1859) 56 Of al my fowle 
horribilite thy self art the cause. 1481 Tirtorr udle on 
Friendsh, (Caxton) E vij b, The horrybylyte of his sharp lyf. 
1826 Disraey fiz. Grey u. i, The horribility of ‘commit- 
ting’ puns. 

+ 2. Abhorrence= llonriB_ENess 2. Obs. rare. 

1496 Dives §& Paup. \W. de W.) vi. x. 247/1 Comonly 
wyinen haue more horrybylyte of synne than men doo. 

Horrible (he rib'l), a. (sd., adv.) lkorms: 4-6 
orri-, herirji-, h or(ry-, -bel 1, -bil.1, -ble, 
-bull(e, -bylile, (4 orebil, orble, 5 arrable, 
horreble, horebyl, 5-6 horrable, -bul, 6 ora- 
bill), 4- horrible. [a. OF, (A)orrible 12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. Aorribzlis, f. 1. horrére: see 
lforre and -BLE.) Exciting or fitted to excite 
horror; tending to make one shudder; cxtremely 
rcpulsive to the senscs or feelings; dreadful, hideous, 


shocking, frightful, awful. 

1303 R. Brusne //ondd, Synne 4472 So grete hyt was and 
so orryble. 1340 Ayent. 43 Ane greate zenne, dyadlich, 
and orrible.  ¢1375 \/ Pains Mell 201 in O. FE, Alisc. 217 
Orcbil wormysdevouryd hem bere. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer frank, 
7. 282 Thanne moot I dye of sodeyn deth horrible [7.r. 
orrible}. 14.. A/S. Cantab, Ff. v. 48 If. 45 (Halliw.) 
Fendis led hir with arrable song. 1483 Caxton Gold. Lee. 
397 a/x He made the horryblest crye that myght be herde. 
1535 Coverpatr Fob xxxvil. 5 It geneth an horrible sownde, 
when God sendeth out his voyce. 1535 STEWART Cron. Sco?. 
Il, 152 ‘That orabill wes to euerte Cristin man. 1568 
Turner //erbal in. 35 Bitter and horrible thinges destroye 
the appetite. 1604 Jas. 1 Connterdl. (Arb.) 112 The horrible 
Sugian smoke of the pit that is bottomelesse. 1667 Mitton 
P,. L.t. 61 A Dungeon horrible, on all sides round As one 
great Furnace flam'd. 1727 De For Hist, Appar. iv. (1840) 
31 An apparition and a horrible monster in the night. 1856 
Kase dArct. Expl, 1. xxvi. 343 bt is horrible—yes, that is 
the word—to look forward to another year of disease and 
darkness. 1870 SwinpurRne Ess, & Str. (1875) 311 Superb 
instances cf terrible beauty undeformed by horrible detiil. 

b. asa strong intensive (now co/log.) : Excessive, 
immoderate. (Primarily of things objectionable, 
but often without such qualification. Cf. az/fil, 
dreadful, frightful, tremendous.) 

1460 CAPGRAVE Chron. 155 Vhe Kyng of Frauns [was] toke 
prisonere be the Soudan, and raunsond to a horibil summe. 
c 1489 Caxton Blauchardyn vii. 28 Suche an horryble and 
dysmesurable a strok. 1529 More Coif. agst. Trib, (1573) 
36 [Solomon] multipliyng wiues to an horrible number. 
1632 J. Havwarp tr. Biond:"s Eromena 178 [He] ranne his 
head at the wall with such a horrible force as he therewith 
dash’d out his braines. 1676 Lapy Cuawortu in 12th Rep. 
Mist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 33, I cannot get rid of my 
horrible cold heere. 1676 Tempte Let. fo Chas. 1/ Wks. 
1731 L1. 423 They had a horrible mind tothe Peace. 1918 
Lapy M. W. Montacu Let, to C’tess Bristol 10 Apr., This 
letter is of a horrible length. 

ec. In combination ( farasynthetic). 

1ssz Hevoet, Horrible sowned, or voyced, Aorrisonnxs, 
horrinocus. 1719 De For Crusoe us. xv, Horrible-shaped 
animals. 

B. as sd. A horrible person or thing; +a being 
inspiring awe or dread (quot. 1400); a horrible 
attribute or characteristic; a story of horrible 
crime or the like (cf. Dreaprut C.). 

c1goo Destr. Troy 13260 An old temple .. I founde, Of 
a god, pat with gomes was gretly honouret. At bat orribill 
I asket angardly myche, Of dethe, & of deire, as destyny 
willes. 1726 Dr For Hist, Devil u. vi. (1840) 242 Among all 
the horribles that we dress up Satan in. 1890 Pal/ Alal/G. 
2 Sept. 7 2 Those children of this world, the writers of 
*penny-dreadfuls ’ and ‘halfpenny horribles ’. 

C. as adv, Horribly, terribly; usually as a 
mere intensive = Exceedingly (cf. HorRIBLY), 

1400 A pol. Loll, 24 Pei curse more souare & horribelare 
hem pat bei hatun. ¢1489 Caxton Sounes of A yinon xxiii. 
496 By cause of the grete stone that was at his necke 
whiche was horryble hevy. 1513 Q. Katu. Let. 13 Aug. 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. I. 83, 1 am horrible besy with 
making standerds, banners, and bagies. 1605°Suaxs. Lear 
tv. vi. 3 Glow. Me thinkes the ground is eeuen. Edg. 
Horrible steepe. 1611 Mippreton & Dekker Roaring 
Girle D.’s Wks. 1873 III. 182 Shee has a horrible bigh 
colour indeed. 1623 Wesster Devil's Law-Case u. iii, 
I am horrible angry. 1708 Ozetctr. Boilean’s Lutrin v. 
84 Her Den groan’d horrible. 1843 Cartyte Past. & Pr. 
u._vi, A far horribler composed Cant. 

Horribleness (hp'rib’Inés). [f. prec. +-NESS.] 

1. The quality of being horrible; shocking re- 
pulsiveness; dreadfulness, hiceonsness, 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. in. xx. (1495), AS it 
faryth in the taast of an aloe and other that ben passynge 
bytter, for by her horryblenes therof tbe taast is sore 
greuyd. ax14so Aut, de la Tour (1868) 69 None might 
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endure to loke theron for orribelnesse. 1587 Gornise 
De Mornay xxx. (1617) 525 To make him know the horrible. 
nesse of his sin. 1683 Cave Ecelesiastici 409 You do not 
rightly apprehend the horribleness of the Massacre. 1827 
1). Jounson Jad, Mield Sports 198 A bite from a mad dog 
is more dreaded..from the horribleness of the disease. 

+ 2. subjectively. A feeling of horror or repul- 
sion, Obs, (Cf. 1liDEOUSNESS 2.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De 1’, R. vin. xxxi. (Bodl. MS.), 
{Aneclipse] smytep in men and beestes many maner feere «nd 
horriblenesse [/émorts et horroris), [bid.ix.xxv, Ny3t of it 
silfe greuepe in horriblenes and feere. 1548 Ubatt, etc. 
Krasm. Par. John xi. 78, Ly horriblenesse of spirite, and 
by trouble of minde, 1577 Frasrion Joyfud Vews i. 
11596) 108 Although it bee yikes, it maketh nut any horrible- 
ness, as the other Balsamo doeth, 

Horribly (hptibli), adv. [f as prec. +-ty2.] 
In a horrible manner, or to a horrible degree; so 
as to make onc shudder or tremble; dreadfully, 
awfully, frightfully: sometimes as a strong inten- 
sive =I]:xccedingly properly before an adj. having 
an objectionable sense). 

1340 ITamrote Pr. Conse, 2349 Foule devels of helle .. 
horribely defygurd thurgh syn. 138 Wycur Misc. vi. 6 
Orribleh [1388 Hidousli] and soone he shal apere to jou. 
€ 14386 Cuaucer Monk's 7. 627 Ile stank horriblely That 
noon of at his meynee pat hym kepte.. Ne myghte noght 
for stynk of hym endure. ¢ 1450 .5¢. Cuthbert (Surtees) 464 
Ie cryed orrybelly and confest clene. 1480 Caxton Chron, 
Eng, clxxxi, 161 Horytewene they tormented the body. 
1535 CoverDAaLe L£sther Apocr.) xvi. 24 All cities and londes 
that do not this, shal horribly perish. 1599 Suaks. J/uch 
Ado u. iti. 243, 1 wil be horribly in loue with her. 1671 
Mitton Samson 1510 What hideous noise was that? 
Hornbly loud, unlike the former shout. 1711 Swirt Lett. 

1767) ih, 261, | am horribly down at present. 1818 Byros 
Ch. Mar. ww, \xxii, A matchless cataract, Llorribly beautiful, 
1884 F. M. Crawrorp Aom, Singer 1.8 Suddenly bis voice 
cracked horribly. 

Horrid hg'rid), a. (ady.) Also 7 horred, hor- 
ride. (ad. L. horrid-us bristling, rough, shaggy ; 
rudc, savage, unpolished; terrible, frightful, f. 
horrere: see Ilonre v, Cf. It. orrtido.J 

1. Bristling, shaggy, rough. (Chietly foctic. 

1590 Spenser /*.Q, 1, vin. 31 His haughtie [elmet, horrid 
all with gold. 1621 Burton Amat. Wel 1. ii. ut viv. (1651) 
125 A rugged attire, hirsute head, horrid beard. 1654 
Evetyn Diary 27 June. ‘here is also on the side of this 
horrid Alpa very romantic seate, @ 1700 Drvnen) J.), Horrid 
with fern, and intricate with thorn. 1717 Vorr Eloisa 20 
Ve grots and caverns shagg'd with horrid thorn! 1740 
Gray Let. in Poems 1775) 72 They [Apennines] are not sa 
horrid as the Alps, though pretty near as high. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1255 Nothing in nature can make 
a more horrid appearance tban the rugged mountains that 
forin Table Bay. 1817 G. S. Fauer Light Dissert. Mighty 
Deliv. (1845 il. 179 Vhe Roman Capital was horrid with 
sylvan thickets. fig. 1731 Brackwatt Sacr, Class. 1. 
132 T.) This makes the style look rough and horrid. 

2. Causing horror or aversion ; revolting to sight, 
hearing, or contemplation; terrible, dreadful, 


frightful ; abominable, detestable. 

In earlier use nearly synonymous with Aorvible ; in modern 
use somewhat less strong, and tending to pass into the 
weakened colloquial sense (3). 

1601 Suaks. 7zvel. N. i. iv. 220, | wil meditate the while 
vpon some horrid message for a Challenge. 1602 Manston 
alot, §& Mel. 1. Wks, 1856 I. 16 We might descry a horred 
spectacle, 1616 Buttoxar, //orvtde, terrible: fearefull to 
looke on. ¢1645 Howe tt Le/é. (1650) III. 2 Within these 
twelve yeers ther have the strangest revolutions, and horridst 
things happen’d. 1662 Drypen Astrea Redux 7 An horrid 
stillness first invades the ear, And in that silence we the tem- 
pest fear, 1678 Lavy Cusawortn in 12th Rep. [/ist. ASS. 
Comn:. App. Vv. 53 The horrid murther of Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey is not yet discovered, 1720 De For Capt. Singleton 
iv. (1840) 66 They set up the horridest yell. 1751 Act 25 
Geo. [1, ¢, 37 title, An Act for better preventing the horrid 
Crime of Murder. 1827 D. Jounson /nd. Field Sports 77 
The fierce horrid look of the tiger. 1827-39 De Quincey 
Alurder Wks. 1862 IV. 105 Stupefied witb the horrid narcotic 
which he had drunk. ; , 

3. collog. in weakened sense. Offensive, disagree- 
able, detested; very bad or objectionable. 

Especially frequent as a feminine term of strong aversion. 

1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby [sts 281 Making horrid 
complaints that..treated tbem ill. 1668 Perys Diary 
23 Oct., My Lord Chief Justice Keeling hath laid the 
constable by the heels .. which is a horrid shame, 1676 
Wycnertey Pl. Dealer uu. Wks. (Rtldg.) 110/2 O horrid! 
marriage !..I nauseate it of all things. 1697 Damrier Voy. 
I. 362 We began to work on our Ships bottom, which we 
found very mucb eaten with the Worm: for tbis is a horrid 
place for Worms. 1749 Fietpinc Tom Yones x1. i, Neither 
can any one give the names of sad stuff, horrid nonsense, 
&c. toa book, without calling the author a blockhead. 1782 
Miss Burney Cecilia 1v. ii, He said he supposed we were 
only talking some scandal, and so we had better go home, 
and employ ourselves in working for the poor! Only think 
how horrid ! 1858 Lytton IVhat will he doi. vi, 1 should not 
wear those horrid dresses. 1864 P’cess ALIcE in A/em, (1884) 
78 The horrid weather has kept me in these tbree days, 
1883 Harper's Mag. 866/1 She's so horrid, you know. 

B. as adv, ‘Horridly’, ‘abominably’, very 
objectionably. collog. or vulgar. 

1615 CrooKE Body of Wan 410 All tbings become horred 
wanne and pale. 1697 tr. ("tess D'’Aunoy's Trav, (1706) 
214 His Father in Law..lives at a horrid profuse rate. 1753 
Scots Mag. XV. 37,2 Went to bed horrid soon. Jad, 


(Cockney) It’s 'orrid ‘ot. 

Horridity (hpri-diti). [ad. med.L. Aorriditas, 
f. horridus Horry. Cf. obs. F. Aorridité.] ta. 
(See quot. 1623.) Oés. b. The quality of being 


horrid, horridness ; coer. something horrid. 


. HORRIPILATION. 


1623 CockerRam, //orridstie, a fearefull trembling. a 1641 
Br. Mountacu Acts & Mon. (1642) 285 Most of them dyed 
in the Tormentors hands upon the rack, with horridity of 
paine. — MMlustr. Sporting & Dram. News 20 Aug. 842/1 
A taste for beetles, butterflies. .in fact, horridities of all kinds, 

Horridly (hg-ndli), adv. [f. Monrip + -Ly2.] 
Ina horrid manner, or to a horrid degree ; dread- 
fully, frightfully, abominably: often col/oy. as a 
strong intensive before adjectives denoting qualities 
that are disliked. 

t60z Suaks. Ham. 1. iv. 55 That thou dead Coarse.. 
Reuisits thus the glimpses of the Moone $o horridly to 
shake our disposition. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 
88 Idols strangely and horridly shap'd. 1742 H. Watrore 
Lett. 11. Mann (1834) 1. li, 200 Lord, | am horridly tired of 
that romantic love and correspondence. 1798 Lapy Cuatnam 
in G. Rose Diuries (2860) 1. 208 The weather 1s .. horridly 
bad. 1857 Mrs. Cartyte Lett. Il. 309, 1 was horridly 
sick and uncomfortable. _ 

Horridness (hp'ridnés.. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being horrid ; see adj. 

21612 Donne BiaBavaros (1644) 24 Disorderly lonz haire 
which was pride and wantonnesse in Absolon, and squallor 
and horridnes in Nebuchodonozur. 1638 F. Jusius Maint. of 
alm. 350 In old pictures, we are most of alt affected with 
their decaying horridnesse. 1649 Br. HALL Cases Conse. 177 
Conscience of the horridnesse of a crime done. 1659 LD. 
Pett fimpr. Sea 2790 [The Alpes] the dilficulty of their 
ascent is admirable, the horridness of their crags is 
wonderful. @179r Wrstrv Serue, Ixv. in. 4 Wks. 1811 1X. 
199 The horriduess of their appearance. the defurmity of 
their aspect will vanish. 1896 Mrs. CaFeys Quaker Granu- 
mother 160 His not having come for so untold a time.. 
forined part of the general horndness, : 

+ Horri‘ferous, @. Ods. rare. [f. L. horrifer, 
f. stem of hAorrére (sce Horne) + -fer bearing: 
sec -FEkovus.) ringing or inducing horror. 
Ilence Horri-ferously adv., in a way that induces 
horror, horribly. 

¢ 1626 Dick of Devon w. i. in Bullen O, PZ. 11. 61,1 heard 
one of you talke most stigmatically in his sleepe—most 
horriferously. 1727 Baitey, //orriferous, bringing horror. 

Horrific chprifik), a. [a. F. horrifigue | 1332 
Kabclais) or ad. L. Aorrific-us, causing tremor or 
terror, frightful, f. stem of ho rére: sec Hone v. 
and -Fic.J Cansing horror, horrifying. 

1653 Urqunart Radelais uoxxxiv. 219 Now (my Masters) 
you have heard a beginning of the horrifick history. 1730-46 
Tnomson Aubann 782 ‘The huge encumbrance of horrific 
woods. 1799 Jane West Zale of Times |. 5 The lover of 
the wonderful and the admirer of the horrific. 1817 Corr- 
Ku4.& Bog. Lit. 1). xxiii. 259 To add the horrific incidents. 
1856 Masson Ess., Jhree Devils 83 The horrific plays a much 
less important part in human experience than it once did. 
1879 G. MacpoxaLD Sir Gibbie lL. xviii. 243 A tbrill cf 
borrific wonder and delight. ’ : 

Hence Horri-fically ai/v., in a horrific manner. 

a 1693 Urnquuart AKatelais in. xxiii. 193 Mars..did raise 
his Voice. .horrifically lond. 1830 esta, Kev. XIIL. 364 
Something horrifically picturesque. . p 

Horrification (hprifiké'fan). [n. of action f. 
L. horrificare to Honniry: sce -aTIon.) The 
action of horrifying or condition of being horrified ; 
concr, something horrifying. 

1800 Mar. Epcewortu Belinda (1831) |. iii. 60, I could 
almost have thought of ‘ Sir Bertrand’, or of some German 
horrifications. 1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie II. vii. 105 
Among the horrifications and circumventions of Indian 
warfare! 1891 G. Merevitn Que of our Cong. 1. viii. 1,9 
To the horrification of the prim. ae 

Horrify (he'rifai), v. [ad. L. Aorrificdre to 
cause horror, f. horrific-its HORRIFIC: see -FY. 

Not in Johnson, Ash, Todd, Richardson, nor in Webster 
1828. The finite vb. is still rare.) : 

trans. Yo cause or cxcite horror in; to move to 
horror. Ilence Ho:rrified, Ho:rrifying ff/. adjs. 

1791 W. Bartram Carolina 190 The thundering alligator 
has ended his horrifying roar. 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney 
iL., I was horrified at the notion. 1866 J. Martixeau 
Ess. 1. 7 In a way horrifying to Quakers. 1875 Jowetr 
Plato ed. 2) I11. 160 We start back horrified from this 
Platonic ideal. .I/od. He horrified me by playing cards on 
Sunday. I looked at him with a horrified air. 

+ Ho-rring, v4/. 56. Obs. rare. [f. Horne z. 

+ -InG].] Abhorrence, horror: = ABHORRING, 
¢1568 in H. Campbell Love Lett, Mary Q. Scots App. 
(1824! 25, I haif horring thairat. , -_ 

+ Horrious, a. Ods. rare. [irreg. f. horrz- in 
L. Aorrificus + -ovs.] Causing horror, horrible. 

c1sz0 Barctay JugurtA 48a, The sounde of the armonre 
and horrious strokes mounted to the ayre. 

Horripilation (hpripilé-fan). [ad. late L. 
horripilatio (Vulgate), n. of action f. horrt- 
pilare, {. stem of horrére to bristle (see HorRE v.) 
+ pilus hair.) Erection of the hairs on the skin 
by contraction of the cutaneous muscles (caused 
by cold, fear or other emotion, or nervous affec- 
tion), producing the condition known as ‘ goose- 
flesh’; ‘creeping of the flesh’. ‘ 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Horripitation, the standing up of 
the hair for fear..a sudden quaking, shuddering or shiver- 
ing. 1659 R. Get Ess. Amendm, Transl. Bible 591 That 
formidable doctrine which causetl: horripilation, and makes 
the hair stand on end through fear. 1776 Cutten 1st Lines 
Pract. Phys. \. i, Wks. 1827 1. 480 The horripilatio is con- 
fined to diseases from internal causes. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.617 When the shivering or horripilation 
produced by the cold-water bas not been followed by 
a stimulant effect. 1896 7zmes 18 Dec. 6 3, 1. .never in my 
life felt more keenly that uncomfortable sense..known as 


HORRISONANT. 


‘horripilation ’, 1898 J. Hutcninson in Archives Surg. IX. 
No. et 133 Spasmodic contraction of the muscular coats of 
the blood vessels is probably the essential cause of true 


shivering, whilst spasm of the arrectores pili is that of | 


horripilation. 

So Horri:pilant a., cansing horripilation; Hor- 
ri‘pilate v. zu/r. to undergo horripilation; ¢razs. 
to cause horripilation in, make (the flesh) to creep. 

1623 Cockeram, Horrifilate, to grow rough with hair. 
1835-40 z" M. Wttson Zales Borders (1851) XX. 238 
Rendered the sight appalling and horripilant. 1887 L. 
HEARN Some Chinese Ghosts vi. 149 Flesh made to creep by 
the utterance of such words as poets utter—flesh moved by an 
Idea, flesh horripilated by a Thought ! 

Horrisonant vhpri-sdnint), 2. [f. stem of L. 
horrére (see prec.) + sovtdnl-ent sounding, f. sondre 
to sound.] Sounding horribly; of terrible sound. 

1656 Biouxt Glossogr., Horrisonant, roaring, having a 
terrible sound. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 64. 2/2 A Multi- 
plicity of Horisonant Phrases. 1772 NuGent tr. Hist. Fr. 
Gerund II. 97 ‘The horrisonant bam, bim, bom, of the bombs 
resounded throughout all the fields. 1835 SoutHEey Doctor 
Ixxxvi. III. 105 To exact implicit and profound belief by 
mysterious and horrisonant terms, 


+ Horri‘sonous, 2. Ods. [f. L. horrison-us (f. 
stem of horrére + -sonus sounding) + -ous.] = prec. 
1631 Celestina vu. 84 Words of most horrisonous roaring, 
Horror (hp-ra1), sb. Forms: 4-5 orrour, 5 
orrowre, horreur, 6 horrure, 4-9 horrour, 6- 
horror. [a. OF. orror, (A)orrour (mod.F. horreur) 
=Pr. and Sp. horror, It. orrore:—L. horror-em, f. 
horrére to bristle, shudder, ete. (sce Horre v.>. 
For the spelling ef. Error.] 
1. Roughness, ruggedness. (In 1382 a literalism 
of translation ; now foe¢. or rhet. Cf. Hornip 1.) 
1382 Wycuir Dext. xxxii. ro The Lord..foond hym in a 
deseert loond, in place of orrour (1388 ethir hidousnesse], 
and of waast wildernes. 1697 Drvoren -Enefd vu. 41 Which 
thick with Shades, and a brown Horror, stood. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scotl. i 1772. 39 The horror of precipice, 
brok=n crag or overhanging rock. 
+b. sransf. Roughness or nauseousness of taste, 


such as to cause a shudder or thrill. Ods. 

1477 Norton Ord. Adch. v.in Ashm. (1652) 73 Over-sharpe, 
too bitter, or of greate horrour. 

2. Ashuddering or shivering ; now esp. (A/ed.) as 
a symptom of disease. 

1533 Ecyot Cast, Helthe (1541) 52b, Horrour or shrovelynge 
of the body myxt with heate. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 700 
Squeaking or Skriching Noise, make a Shiuering or Horrour 
in the Body, and set the Teeth on edge. a@1693 AuBREY 
Lives, Harvey (1898) 1. 301 His way was to rise out of his 
bed and walke about his chamber in his shirt till he was 

retty cool, i.e., till he began to have a horror. 1706 

Hittips (ed. Kersey), //orvour..Among Physicians ‘tis 
taken for a shivering and trembling of the Skin over the 
whole se with a Chilness after it. 1743 tr. Heéster’s 
Surg. 192 It generally seizes the Patient with a Horror or 
Shivering. 1822-34 Goods Study Med, (ed. 4) 1.615 The 
first attack generally commences with a horror. 

+b. Ruffling of surfaee ; rippling. Os. “Cf. 1.) 
@ 1634 Carman (Webster 1864), Such fresh horror as you 
see driven through the wrinkled waves. 1765 Antig. in 
Aun, Reg. 181’: A gentle horror glides over its [the sea's] 
smooth surface. 

3. A painful emotion compounded of loathing and 
fear; a shuddering with terror and repugnance ; 
strong aversion mingled with dread; the feeling 
excited by something shocking or frightful. Also 
in weaker sense, Intense dislike or repugnance. 
(The prevalent use at all times.) 

c 1378 Se. Leg. Saints, Mathias 47 Gret horroure had bai 
alsa, For sic dremynge. 1382 Wycutr £zek. xxxii, 10 The 
kyngis..with ful myche orrour shulen be agast vpon thee. 
¢ 1386 Cuavcer Pars. 7. » 149 Ther shal horrour and grisly 
drede dwellien with-outen ende. cr1q40 Promp. Parv. 
371/1 Orrowre, horror. 1526 Pilger. Perf.(W. de W. 1531) 
gob, Affeccyon & loue to this present worlde, horrour 
& despeccyon of the worlde to come. 1602 Marston 
Ant, & Jlel. ww, Wks. 1856 I. 54 A sodden horror doth 
invade my blood. 1632 J. Havwarp tr. Brondis Eromena 

o Foure bodies.. whereof (to their great horror) they 

snew at the first sight their Mistresse and the Prince. 
1697 Drypen Virg, Georg. 1. 45:1 Deep Horrour seizes 
evry Hutnane Breast. 1725 De For Voy. round World 
(1840) 192 The mountains of Andes..so frightful for their 
height, that it is not to be thought of without some horror. 

1756 Burke Vind, Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 I. 11 On the 
return of reason he began to conceive a horrour suitable to 
the guilt of sucha murder. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) 
I, 349 What was called nature's horror of a vacuum. 1866 
G, Macvonato Aun. QO. Neighd. iii. (1878) 24, I hada horror 
of becoming a moral policeman as much as of ‘doing church‘. 
1872 Darwin Emotions xii. 304 He who dreads, as well as 
hates a inan, will feel, as Milton uses the word, a horror 
of him. 

b. pl. Zhe horrors (colloq.): a fit of horror or 
extreme depression ; sec. such as occurs in delirium 
tremens, 

_ 1768 Gotpsm. Good-n. Man iv. Wks. (Globe) 631/2 He 
1s coming this way all in the horrors. 1780 J, Avams in 
Fam, Lett, (1876) 382 London is in the horrors. Governor 

Hutchinson fell down dead at the first appearance of mobs. 

1818 Miss Ferrier Marriage iii. (D.), As you promise our 

stay shall be short, if I don’t die of the horrors, I shall 
certainly try to make the agreeable. 1889 BoturEwoop 

Robbery under Arms (1890) 3 He does drink, of course. .the 

worst of it is that too much of it brings on the horrors. 1893 

C.G. Levano Mem. 11. 20 To be regardcd asa real Bohemian 

vagabond..would..have given me the horrors. 

+ 4. A feeling of awe or reverent fear (without 


393 


any suggestion of repugnance); a thrill of awe, 


or of imaginative fear. Ods. 

1579 Fucke Heskins' Part, 129 That sacrifice most full of 
horror and reverence, where the uniuersall Lorde of all 
thinges is daily felt with handes. 21670 Hacket Ads. 
Williams (1692) 1. 56 (D.) That super-ccelestial food in 
the Lord's Supper which a Christian ought not once to 
think of without a sacred kind of horror and reverence. 
1715-20 Pore //iad yu. 36 A reverend horror silenced all 
the sky. [1820 Hazutt Lect. Dram. Lit. 321 Tbe interest 
will be instantly heightened to a sort of pleasing borror.] 

5. transf. The quality of exciting repugnance 
and dread ; horribleness; a quality or condition, 
and concr, a thing, or person, which excites these 
feelings ; something horrifying. 

Chamber of Horrors, the name given toa room in Madame 
Tussaud’s waxwork exhibition, containing effigies of noted 
criminals and the like ; hence ¢vansf a place full of borrors, 

€ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Jacobus Minor 695 To pe thefys 
horroure alvay. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 11. x. 56 
The grete horrour therof may not be lykened ne declared. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. in. xvii. 208 To putte a man 
in an euyl pryson and constrayne by tormentynges .. is 
an homynable horreur. 1594 Damier Cleopatra in. ii, This 
solitary Horror where I bide. 1605 SHaks. A/acd. 11. iii. 
85 As from your Graues rise vp, and walke like Sprights, 
To countenance this horror. /éid, v. v. 13, I haue supt 
full with horrors. 1748 Auson's Voy. in. vil. 357 The Cen- 
turyon, fitted for war..was the horror of these dastards. 
1831 Praep Joems, Where is Aliss Myrtle ii, 1 brought her, 
one morning, a rose for her brow.. She told me such horrors 
were never worn now. 1836 Amy Carlton 126, 1 want to 
see the Chamber of Horrors. It is full of wax models of the 
most wicked people that ever lived. 1861 Du Cuaititu Aguas, 
Afr. xi. (ed. 2) 144, I dreamed..of serpents that night, for 
they are my horror. 1895 R. L. Doucras in Bookman Oct. 
22 ‘2 Louis was ina large measure responsible for the horrors 
ofthe Revolution. .J/od. A veritable Chamber of Horrors. 

6. Comb., as horror-monger, - mongering; horror- 
crowned, fraughi, -insptring, -loving, -stricken, 
-siruck adjs.; horror-strike vb. (rare). 

1851 C. L. Ssutn tr. Zasso v. xliv, Engirt with steel, and 
*horror-crowned. 1812 G. Cotman Sr, Grins, Lady of Wreck 
1, xvill, A moment *horror-fraught. 1797 Mrs. BENNETT 
Beggar Girl (1813) 1V. 225 Her reality might have set the 
best *horror-monger of the age at a distance. 1887 Satnts- 
BurRY Hist, Eliza. Lit. xi. (1890) 425 A specimen of *horror- 
mongering. 1805 E. pe Acton Nuns of Desert 1. 41 The 
*horror-stricken witnesses. 1818 CospeEtt Pol. Reg. XXXII. 
41 She seemed horror-stricken when some of her ownagents.. 
took the liberty to trade in human blood. 1876 Brack 
Madcap V.v, ite looked so horror-stricken that she nearly 
laughed. 1811 CoLeripcE Own Times (1850) 906 Though 
{they should] attempt to *horror-strike us with the signature 
of Cambro-Hibern-Anglo-Scotus ! 1821 J. W. Croker in 
Diary 14 Aug. (1884), fic looked *horrorstruck and stopped 
short. 1857 Ruskin (ol, Econ. Art 20 We should be utterly 
horror-struck at the idea. 

Hence + Horror, Ho'rrorize vis. frazs., to affect 
with horror, horrify; Ho-rrorful, Ho'rrorish, 
Ho‘rrorous, Ho-rrorsome ad/s., full of, character- 
ized by, or producing horror; + Horrorie, horror. 

1642 Str E. Derine Sf. on Relig. 85 Truly (Sir) it *horrors 
me to thinke of this. 1600 Tourneur /rans/. Metamorph. 
Prol. 10 The ecchoized sounds of *horrorie. 1847 J. Mac- 
KintosH Diary 10 Junein Macleod Jem. (1854) 124 Pensive 
but not *horrorish. 1820 SoutHey in Lif (1850) V. 19 In 
my next letter I shall probably *horrorize you about these 
said verses. 1856 IT. Gwynne Young Singleton xv, 250 The 
corpse lay..with the same horrorized yet defying expression 
offace. 1756 Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 254 That they should gall 
a_reeking wound, and produce *horrorous effects. 1593 
Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 77 Some part of thy, .description 
would I borrow, to make it more *horrorsome. 


(Hors (hor), adv. and prep. [Fr., doublet of 


_ fors:—L. foris out of doors, abroad.}] Out, out of: 


in the following phrases :] 

|| Hors de combat (hor da konba) adv., out of 
fight, disabled from fighting; also fg. and évansf. 

1757 CHesterF. Leff, ut. cxii. Misc. Wks. 1777 Il. 439 
The King of Prussia..is now, I fear, hors de combat. 1767 
Lbid, (1774) U1. cxciii. 525 Lord C— is hors de combat, asa 
Minister. 1776 FrRanxtin Lett. Wks. 1889 VI, 2 Anarrow 
sticking in any part ofa man puts him ors dx combat till 
itis extracted. 1834 Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 18/1 Colonsay, 
turning tail, flings out savagely, and puts him ors de 
combat, 1894 G. Armatace /forse iv. 48 It will be gener- 
ally found that out of a stud of four (hunters], one will be 
hors de combat, - 

|| Hors @’oouvre (hordovr), adv. and sb. [F., lit. 
outside (the) work ’.] 

A. adv, Out of the ordinary course of things. 

1714 Aopison Sect, No. 576% 5 The Frenzy of one who 
is given up for a Lunatick, isa Frenzy hors d'a@uvre..some- 
tbing which is singular in its Kind. 

B. sé. [The pl., which remains unchanged in Fr., 
usually has -s in Eng. ] 

1. Something out of the ordinary course. 

1783 H. Watpote Lett. to Afann 11 June (1858) VIII. 379 
This is a hors d‘euvre, nor do I know a word of news. 

2. An extra dish served as a relish to whet the 
appetite between the courses of a meal or (more 
generally) at its commencement. 

1742 Pope Dunc. wv. 317 He..Try'd all hors-d'auvres, all 
liqueurs defin’d, Judicious drank, and greatly-daring din'd. 
1771 Smotctetr Humph, Cl. 8 Aug., I have seen turnips 
make their appearance, not as a dessert, but by way of 
hors d’anvres, or whets. 1898 Pall Mall Mag. Jan. 85 
The more unpalatable isan hors d'euvre [to him], tbe more 
fashionable is the dinner which it precedes. 

Jig. 1877 L. M. W. Locxnart Aline ts Thine xiii, Art 
and literature were for him tbe hors d'auvres of life. 


HORSE. 


+ Horsage. Obs. rare. 
vision or supply of horses. 


1586 Ear Leicester Corr. (Camden) 323, I shall neither 
haue the allowance for horsage, nor for myself. 

Horse (hfis), 56. Forms: sézg. 1-6 hors, (3 
Orm. horrs, 4 horce, ors, 5‘'orse, 6 horsse), 4— 
horse ; f/. 1-6 hors, 4- horse, 3- horses. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. hors = OF ris. hors, hars, hers (Fris. 
hoars), OS. hkros (MLG. ros, ors, MDu. ors, LG. 
and Du. ros), OHG. kros, ros, MUG. ros, ors, G. 
rosz, all neuter, ON. Aross masc.; not recorded in 
Goth. ‘The affinities of the word outside Teutonic 
are uncertain : the conjecture that OTeut. *horso-, 
pre-Teut. *£urso- was from the root *furs- of L. 
currere ‘to run’ is favoured by many; but other 
derivations have also been suggested. Like several 
other names of animals (sheep, swine, neal, deer), 
this was originally neuter, applicable to the male 
and female alike ; and like these words and other 
neuters in a long syllable, the nom. plural was the 
same as the singular. The plural Aorses, and the 
tendency to restriet the name to the male came in 
later: see 1b; e.] 

I. The animal, and senses immediately related. 

1. Asolid-hoofed perissodactyl quadruped ( Agaus 
caballus), having a flowing mane and tail, whose 
voice isa neigh. It is well known in the domestic 
state as a beast of burden and draught, and esp. as 
used for riding upon. 

¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter xxxili]. 9 Nyllad bion swe swe hors 
& mul in Gem nis ondget. c 120g Lay. 21354 pe king .. 
his hors he gon spurie. ¢ 1290 Seket 1151 in S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 139 Hors ne hadde he non, c¢1300 Havelok 126 Mi 
douhter..Yif scho cou}e on horse ride. ¢ 1380 Wyciir Sed. 
Wks, 111. 231 A horce.. pat haves a sore back, wynses when 
he is oght touched. ¢ 1400 Maunbev. (1839) xxii. 237 [Theil] 
presenten the white Hors to the Emperour. 1567 Gude § 
Godlie &. (S. T.5.) 9 Nor wis His hors, his oxe, his maide 
nor page. 1584 Power Léloya’s Camlria 288 Falling off his 
horsse. 1594 SHaks. Rich. I/1, v. iv. 7 A Horse, a Horse, 
my Kingdome for a Horse! 1654 WaitLock Zootomia 143, 
I believe Banks his Horse was taught in better langua_e, 
then some would have Christians taught. 1782 Cowrer 
Gilpin 45 John Gilpin at his horse’s side Seized fast the 
flowing mane. 1848 W. H. Bartretr L£gyft to Pal. v. 
(1879) 116 Not a horse appears on the monunients prior to 
Thothmes !11, who clearly in his conquests brought them 
from Asia. 

b. Pleural. 

The plural was in OE. the same as the sing. ; 4ovse plural 
was in general use down to 17th c., and is still frequent dia- 
lectally ; but Aorses appears as early as Layamon (¢ 1205), 
and its use increased till in 17th c. it became the usual 
plural in the literary language; sometimes Aorse appears 
as the collective and Aoyses as the individual plural, which 
explains the retention of orse in military language as in 
‘a troop of horse’, The OE, dat. pl. Aorsuo appears in 
carly ME. as Aorsen, horse. 

a. agoo in O. £. Texts 177 Fiow/(er) wildo hors. /éid, 
178 Da cwom Godes engel .. and gestillde @am horssum. 
c12z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 179 Hundes and hauekes, and hors 
and wepnes. c¢1z05 Lay, 1025 He sculde beon..mid horsen 
{c 1275 horse] to-drawen. 1375 Barsour Bruce vin. 446 
Syne thame lay Apon their horss. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 121 Two gentil hors. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv. (E.E.1,S,) 219 We seen that knyghtis knowyth 
the goodnys of horsyn. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxxxix. 
167 Oftymes the poure peple .. ete also the houndes .. and 
eke hors and cattes. @1533 Lv. Berners Huon Ixii. 215 
Gerames.. bought horse and mules torydeon. 1588 SHaks. 
Tit. A. u.ii. 18 Come on then, horse and Chariots let vs 
haue. 1702 Lond, Gaz. No. 3783/3 We brought away.. 
above 500 Horse belonging to their Cavalry and Artillery. 
1818 Byron AMazepfa xvii, A thousand horse—and none to 
ride! 1832 Lanper Adv. Niger 1. iv. 177 A few rough, 
ragged-looking ponies are the only ‘ horse‘ of which he bas 
the superintendence. 

B. c1z0og Lay. 3561 Hundes & hauekes & durewurée 
horses (¢ 1275 hors]. 1297 RK. Grouc. (1724: 50 Here folc heo 
loren..& heore horses |S. A hors] ney echon, 1382 Wyctir 
Rev, xix. 14 The hoostes..sueden him in whijte horsis [v.r. 
hors). 1434 Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. of York(1830) 262/2 Three 
ofher best horses. cxgr1 1st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 
33/2 They haue horseys as great as a great dogge. 1584 
Powe Léoya’s Cambria 41 Vhey were driuen to eat their 
own horsses. 1697 Drypen } ry. Georg. 11. 178 Bold 
Ericthonius was the first, who join'd Four Horses for the 
rapid Race design'd. 1735 SOMERVILLE Chase ui. 322 Intrepid 
Bands, Safe in their Horses Speed. 1859 F. A. Grirritus 
Artil. Man. (1862) 156 The ride and spare horses will be on 
the left when picketed, the gun horses on the right. 

c. spec. The adult male of the horse kind, as 
distinguished from a mare or colt ; a stallion or 
gelding. To ¢ake the horse: (of the mare) to con- 


ceive. 

1485 Diedy Myst. (1382) nu. 119 He was nother horse ne 
mare, nor yet yokyd sow. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 Baytht 
horse & mieyris did fast nee, & tbe folis nechyr. 1577 
B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 117 What age doe 
you thinke best for the Mare to go to the horse? /éid. 
117 b, To put the Mare to the Horse, 1606 SHaks. Ant, & 
CZ. 1. vii. 7. 1617 Morvyson /téz, 111, 56 ‘They have goodly 
Mares to drawthese Waggons, using Horses for the troops 
in their Army. 1697 Drvoren Virg. Georg. 1m. 223. _ 1854 
Owen Shel. §& Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 285 Upon 
the rising of the third permanent incisor, or ‘corner nipper, 
..the ‘colt’ becomes a ‘horse’, and the ‘filly’, a Paka 
1870 Baine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 1013 Having taken the 
horse, i.e. being fecundated, 1s therefore a matter of uncer- 
tainty usually for three or four montbs, particularly in 


pastured mares. 


[f. next+AGE.] Pro- 


HORSE. 


da. In Zool, sometimcs extendcd to all species of 
the genus /2guus, or even of the family Zguidez. 

e. With qualifications denoting origin, variety, 
or usc, as Avabian, Barbary, Flemish, wild horse. 
Cf. also Cart-, DRay-, SADDLE-, WAR-HORSE, etc. 

cro0o /EtFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 119/33 Egui/er, 
wilde cynnes hors. a@ 1400-50 Alexander 1250 Pe multitude 

was sa mekill .. Of wees & of wild horsis {z.7. horse]. 1577 
B. Gooce /eresbach's /1usé, 1. (1586) 13, 1 have an other 
stable .. for my Horses of service, and Hackneyes. 160 
Toprsett Four Beasts (1658) 252 Single horses, whic 
therefore they called Coursers, and now a days a Horse for 
Saddle. 1889 Spectator 21 Sept., As good, if not better, 
than the shire or cart-horse. 1890 DeEsant Desuontiac xv. 
179 To have his flesh wrenched off witb red-bot pincers and 
to be torn to pieces by wild borses. 

2. A representation, figure, or model of a horse. 
Cf. also HoBBY-HoRSE, ROoCKING-HORSE. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 11848 The grekes .. Prayd to Priam.. 
ffor to hale in a horse haptely of bras, Palades to ples with. 
@ 1547 SURREY Ai nerd u. 44 Astonnied some the scathefull 
gift beheld .. All wondring at the bugenesse of tbe horse. 
€ 1600 7irson 1. iv, Dost thou knowe where Are any wodden 
horses to be sould, That neede noe spurre nor haye? 1639 
Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Adinir. Eveuts To Rdr. Aivb, The 
horse of Troy, out of which came armed souldiers. 1738 
F. Wise Lett, Antig. Books 26 No one can be ignorant, 
that the Horse was the Standard which the Saxons used, 
both before and after their coming hitherto. 1760 To_tett 
in Shaks. Plays (1813) XI. 439 Our Hobby 1s a spirited 
horse of pasteboard. od. Advt., Pole Horses, well made, 
2s. 6d, 

b. =The constellation of Pegasus: cf. Flying- 
horse (sense 19). Also the equine part of Sagittarius 
(represented as a centaur). 

{1565-73: see 7¢.) 1697 Creecn Janilivs v. When 
this Centaur hath advanc'd his Fire Vhrice Ten Degrees, 
and shews his Horse entire; The Swan displays his Wings. 
/bid. 8o With Pisces twenty first Degree to fly The Horse 
begins, and beats the yielding Sky. 

3. /tl. A horse and his rider; hence a cavalry 
soldier. +a. In sing., with pl. Aorses. Obs. rare. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. JV 231 The Duke .. came in 
no small hast..onely accompaignied with sixtene horses 
Ibid., Hen. V/11 32 The kyng contynually sent foorth his 
light horses to seke the country. 

b. Collective pl. Aovse: Horse soldiers, cavalry. 
Light horse: see quot. 1853, and LIGHT-HORSE. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. /V13 King Henry..with a fewe 
horse in the night, came to the Tower of London. 1549 
Conipl. Scot, xi. 89 He furnest..tua hundretbe lycht horse. 
1597 SHaks. 2 Hen. /V, 11. i. 186 Fifteene hundred Foot, 
fiue hundred Horse Are march'dyp. 1698 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3445/1 First marched an Alai Beg with about 50 Horse. 1777 
Ropertsos //tst. Amer. 1783 1. 157 The body..consisted 
only of two hundred foot, twenty horse, and twenty. . Indians. 
1853 Stocquecer M/ilit. Encycl., Light horse, all mounted 
soldiers that are lightly armed and accoutred, for active and 
desultory service. Thus light dragoons. fencible cavalry, 
mounted yeomanry, etc. are, strictly speaking, light horse. 

e@. Horse and foot; both divisions of an army; 
hence, whole forces; + adv. with all one’s might. 

¢ 1600 I. T. Griue iv. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 448, I made 
a dangerous thrust at him, and violently overthrew him 
horse and foot. 1607 Miporetos PAanix iv. i. 66, I hope 
I shall overthrow him horse and foot. 1740 H. WaLpoce 
Lett. (1820) I. 87 (D.) She played at pharaoh two or three 
times at Princess Craon's, where she cheats horse and foot. 

4. fig. Applied contemptuously or playfully to 
a man, with reference to various qualities of the 
quadrupced. 

1500-20 Dunpar Poents \xi. 68 Tak in this gray borss, 
Auld Dunbar. 1596 Suaks. 1 Aen. 71, 1. iv. 215 If I tell 
thee a Lye, spit in my face, call me Horse. 1606 — Tr, 4 
Cr. ul. 11. 126 The vnknowne Aiax; Heauens what a man 
is there? a very Horse, That has he knowes not what. 1648 
Brit. Belintan 20 Your Maior (a very Horse, and a Traitour 
toour City). 1806 Sir R. Witson Frz/. 17 Jan. in Life 11862 
I. v. 302 His wife somewhat pretty and amiable. .his eldest 
daugbter good-looking, but his youngest a third horse. 1847 
Ross Sguatter Life 70 (Bartlett) None of your stuck-up im- 
ported chaps from the dandy states, hut a real genuine 
westerner—in short, a hoss! 1857 T. H. Guianstoxe 
Englishm, in Kansas iv. 41 Step up this way, old hoss, 
and liquor. 1867 Smytu Satlor’s Word-bk., Horse ..is aterm 
of derision where an officer assumes the grandioso, demand- 
ing honour where honour is not his due, Also, a strict 
disciplinarian, in nautical parlance. 

5. Applied to other animals. a. = BLUE-FISH. 
b. See SEa-HorsE. c. Horned horse, an appella- 
tion of the Gnu, a species of antelope. 

1672 Jossetyn New Eng. Rarities 96 Blew Fish, or 
Horse, I did never see any of them in England; they are 
as hig usually as the Salmon, and better Meat by far. 

II. Things resembling the quadruped in shape, 
use, or some characteristic real or fancied. 

6. A contrivance on which a man rides, sits 
astride, or is carried, as on horseback. 

a. gen. and fig. esp. with qualification, as i7om or steam 
horse, the locomotiveengine; tabier. sec. b. An ancient 
instrument of torture; a wooden frame on which soldiers 
were made to ride as a punishment; also called timber 
mare,  @ A vaulting block in a gymnasium. aa 
wooden block on which, sitting astride, a man is Jowered 
down a shaft. e. A low wooden stool or board on which 
a workman sits in various occupations. 

&. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 10 To think often on the 
wodden horse or foure foted bere, so sodaynly comminge 
from other mens doores to tbeires..to carie them a waye for 
ever. 1606 Choice, Chance etc. (1881) 9, 1 saw how woodden 


horses went with the wind, which carried men and Mer- + handing sails; a foot-rope. 


chandize, ouer the water. 1659 D. Pety /mpr. Sea 20 He 
got his foot into the stirrup of a Wooden Horse, and rid as 


| 


394 


proudly over the waves..asany Commander. 1754 Ricuarn- ! to support or to guide. 


SON Grandison (1812 IV. 299 (D.) A kind of horse, as it is 
called with you, with two poles like those of chairmen, was 
the vehicle; on which is secured a sort of elbow-chair in 
which the traveller sits. 1874 Loncr. Monte Cassino xxi, 
1 saw the iron horses of the steam Toss to the morning air 
their plumes of smoke. 1898 Davly Chron. 26 May 7/7 It 
[a locomotive] was a powerful and quick-moving horse, only 
the run to London was not done under any sort of pressure. 

b. 1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iii. 33 A wooden horse for un- 
ruly Souldiers is no living creature. 1705 Farquuar Re- 
crutting Officer Vv. iv. 1788 Grose Milt. Antig. Il. 200 
The remains of a wooden horse was standing on the parade 
at Portsmouth, about the year 1760. 1895 J. J. Raven 71st. 
Suffolk 37 Uf they were suspected of falsifying their accounts, 
they mene he tortured by a kind of rack called she horse. 

Q. 1747 Hoosos Miner's Dict. Kijb, Horse, a strong 
thick piece of Wood, with a Hole bored in the middle of it, 
and .. the Rope being put through the Hole .. the Miner 
places between his Legs and sits on it and so rides down 
and up the Shafts, 1854 Zimes 10 Jan. 11 3 He was seated 
on the ‘horse’ .. and the engineman heard him give the 
signal to ‘lower’, 

@. 1865 J. T. F. Turner Slate Quarries 14 These sheets 
of slate are then passed to the ‘dressers’, or cutters .seated 
on a wooden ‘ horse’.. The ‘ horse’ is a low wooden stool, 
on one end of which the cutter sits astride. 

7. A frame or stmicturc on which something is 
mounted or ut orted. (Often having legs. 

a. A horizontal board or beam resting upon two or four 
vertical legs, and used as asupport, b. A sawyer’s frame 
or trestle, a saw-horse. c. A clothes-horse, on which 
washed linen, etc. is dried; a frame on which towels are 
hung. ad < frame, board, block, or plank, used in various 
trades, to support the material or anicle which is being 
operated on. ‘(Nee quuts.) 

@& 1703 T. N. Crty 4 C. Purchaser 3, Uorses, or Trussels 

. to lay the Poles .. on whilst they are boring. 1727 41 
CuamBers Cyc/., ‘forse .. is also used in carpentry for a 
piece of wood jointed across two other perpendicular ones, 
to sustain the boards, planks, etc. which make bridges over 
small rivers. 1874 J. HH. Cottins afetal Mining 82 The 
horses are placed une on each side of tbe shaft, about 5 or 6 
feet apart, the centre of the space between being in line 
with the span-beam of the whim. 1875 Keicut Dict. JJech., 
Horse, .. 6, Vhat on which the mooring of a flying-bridge 
rides and traverses, and which consists of two masts witb 
horizontal beams at tbeir heads. 

1718 Law French Dict. (ed 2) s.v., A horse to saw 
wood on, cantherius. 1 Facconer Dict, Marine 1789', 
Baudet, a sawycr’s frame, horse, or trestle. 

C. [1565-73 Coorrr Thesaurus, Pegasus. A winged horse. 
A signe of starres so named, An instrument in an house 
whereon garments and other things be hanged.) 1706 
Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), //orse,.. also a wooden Frame to 
dry wash'd Linnen upon. 1826 H. N. Corertoce Hest 
Indies 171 Converted into drying horses for their clothes. 
1852 Mrs. Suytures Bride Eleet xxiii, She.. wrung out the 
wretched rags, and hung them on an old horse to dry. 

QQ. 1727-41 CuamBers Cyc. s.v., he horse used by tanners 
and “ea .. upon which they pare their skins, 1750 
Branckrey Naval E.xpos., Horse ..is also a Frame of Wood 
the Riggers make use of to woold Ships Masts, which 
hath a Row! fiaed in it, whereon several Turns are taken 
for the heaving the Rope taught round the Mast 1791 
Hamirton Bertholiefs Dyeing 11. 11 11. v. 107 Passing the 
piece successively from the winch to the horse or board. 
1823 Crass Zechnol. Dict., //orse, the form, or bench, on 
which the pressmen set the heaps of paper; also the press- 
men theinselves were jocosely so called because they worked 
the borse. 1839 T. Beare Sperm Whale 187 Strips of fat or 
blubber. . being cut up into thin pieces upon blocks called 
‘horses’. 1850 W. B. CLARKE Weer Favorite 31 The ‘horse’, 
used for supporting the blubber whilst it is being cut into 
the tubs, consists of a piece of board, about one foot wide by 
one foot and a half long, having a ledge .. on each side. 
1853 C. Morrit Tanning etc. 156 The working and soften- 
ing of the hides upon the horse, or beam. /bid. 447 iin 
parchment manufacture A horse, or stout wooden frame .. 
formed of two uprights and two crossbars, solidly joined 
together by tenons and mortises. 1875 Ksicut Dict. dfech. 
sv. A shaving-horse is x beam supported by legs, and hav- 
ing a jaw ..tohold a shingle, axe-handle, spoke, or otber 
article while being shaved by a drawing knife. /6id., 
Horse,..4. A slanting board at the end of the bank or table, 
to hold a supply of paper fora press. 1884 F. J. BritTex 
Watch §& Clock. 122 {A) Horse {is] a wooden standard 
for supporting a small clock movement while it is being 
brought to time. 

8. An instrument, appliance, or device, for some 
service suggesting or taken to sugyest that of a 
horse. 

ta. A wedge passed through the pin which holds pieces 
together to ughten their contact. Oés. b. A clamp for 
holding screws for filing. | ¢. A hook-shaped tool used in 
making embossed or hammered work. @ <A cooper's tool 
used in driving the staves of a cask closely together. te. 
A kind of battering-ram. Odés. f. In a malt-kiln: see 
quot. 1848. g. A wooden faucet (Jam.). 

¢3391 CHaucer Astrol. 1. § 14 Thorw wich pyn ther goth 
a litel wegge which fat is cleped the hors, Bat streyneth 
alle thise parties to hepe. 160: Hortann Pliny I. 189 The 
engine to batter wals (called sometime the horse, and now 
is named the ram). 1610 W. ForkixcHam Art of Survey 
1. xiii. 45 Engines are. . Militarie; as Battering- Rams, Sowes, 
Horses, Tortuses. 1611 Cotcr., Sergeant de tonnelier, the 
Coopers borse; an yron toole which he vseth in the hooping 
of Caske. 1 Woruiwce Syst, Agric. (1681) 153 In the 
midst of this Room on the Floor, must the Fire-place be 
made,.it is usually called a Horse, and is commonly made 
in Mault-Kilns. 1848 %ral. R. Agric. Soc. YX. u. 570 It 
is a very good precaution. .to have horses or hogs (as these 
plates, resting upon open brickwork, are called) over tbe 
fires, when there are three to the same space. 

9. Nautical. 

a. Aropestretcbed under a yard, on which sailors stand in 
A rope for a sail to travel 
on, also called traverse-horse. @. A jack-stay on wbich a 
sailis hauled out. dd. Applied to various other ropes used 


HORSE. 


e. A horizontal bar of iron or wood 
used as a traveller for the sheet-block of a fore-and-aft sail. 
f. Applied to various other bars used as protections, etc. 
(See quots. and Smytb Sazlor's H’ord-bk. 1867.) 

1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Yung. Seamen 14 Vhe fore top 
sayle hallyard..the horse, the maine sheats. 1627 — Sea- 
man’s Gram. v.21 A Horse is a rope made fast to the fore 
mast shrouds, and the Spretsaile sheats, to keepe those 
sheats cleare of the anchor floukes. 1692 /éid. 1. xiv. 64 
The Horse for the main Topsail yard. /éid. The Main 
Horse and Tackle /éid. 65 The Horse on the Bowspnit. 
170 Puitirs, Horse, .. also a Rope made fast to the 
Shrowds, to preserve him that heaves out the Lead there 
from falling into the Sea. /dfd. s.v. Happ, Vhose little 
short Wapps which are seized to the lop-mast and Top- 
gallant-mast Stay, wherein the Bowlings of the Top-sail 
and Top-gallant-sail are let thro’, are also call'd Horses. 
71x W. SuTHERLANO Shipbuild. Assist. 114 Worses for the 
Yards ; a Conveniency for the Men to tread on. in going 
out ty furl the Sails. 1727-41 Campers Cyc/., Horse .. is 
also a rope in a ship, made fast to one of the furemast 
shrouds; having a dead man’s eye at its end, through which 
the pennant of the sprit-sail sheets is reeved. 1794 Aigemng 
4 Seamanship 1. 6 //orse, a thick iron rod. fastened at the 
ends to the inside of the stern of vessels that carry a fore 
and aft mainsail, for tbe main sheet to travel on. /é:d, 167 
Bousprit-horses .. serve ay rails for the men to hold by, 
when.. out upon the bowsprit. F/ewiush-horses are small 
horses under the yards without the cleats. 9rb-Aorses hang 
under the jib-boom. Traverse-horses are of rope, or iron, 
for sails to travel on, Kc. 1815 W. Burney Dict. Marine 
s.v., Flemish Horse .. placed at the top-sail-yard-arms, on 
which the man who passes the earing usually stands. /éid., 
Zron Ilorse,in ship building, the name given to a large 
ronnd bar of iron. fixed in the heads of ships, witb stanchions 
and netting. c18s0 Rirdtm, Navig. (Weale) 125 //orse, the 
round bar of iron which is fixed to the main rail and back 
of the figure in the head, with stanchions, and to which is 
attached a netting for the safety of the men who have occa- 
sion to be in the head. 1854 H. Mitter Sch, 4 Sch. i. 
(1858) 15, ] was stationed a-head on the out-look beside the 
foresail Aorse. ¢ 1860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 17 
What is the name of the standing rigging for jib and flying 
jibbooms? Foot ropes or horses, inner and outer jib guys,.. 
flying jib foot ropes or horses. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word. 
bk. s v., Horses are also called jackstays, on which sails are 
hauled out, as gaff-sails. 

+10. a. A lottery ticket hired out by the day. 
b. A day-rule. (legal slang. 

1926 Brice’s Weekly Frail. 14 Oct. 2 Tis computed that 6oc0 
Tickets, called Horses, are hired every Day in Exchange- 
Alley. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyc/. sv. //orse..To determine 
the value of a horse.—Multiply the amount of the prizes in 
the lottery by the time the hore is hired for [etc.}. 173% 
Fiecnixc Lottery i, Does not your worship let horses, Sir? 
I have a little money ..and J intend to ride it out in the 
Jottery. 1Bas C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy 1. 317 King’s 
Bench rulers with needy habiliments, and lingering looks 
sighing for term time and a horse. {.Vofc] A day-rule, 
so called. 

11. A mass of rock or earthy matter cnclosed 
within a lode or vein (usually pait of the rock 
through which the lode runs); a fault or obstruc- 
tion in the course of a vein; hence /o fake horse. 

1789 Mitts in Pail. Trans. LXXX. 74 Examining tbe 
cliffs at Ballycastle, I found the horses (or faults) of which 
there are several between the coals, were veins of lava.. 
standing vertically. 1828 Craven Dial., Horse,an obstruc- 
tion of a vein or stratum, called also a rider. 1855 Cornwall 
88 When a lode divides into branches, the miners say it has 
taken horse. 1872 Raymonp Statist. Mines 4 Mining 302 
One vein, which is divided into two parts by an intervening 
‘horse’ of ground. 1874 J. H. Coins Metal Mining 27. 

12. (See quot.) 

1871 Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Engineers \, 112 Me- 
tallic iron, not finding heat enough in a lead-furnace to keep 
it sufficiently fluid to run out with the slag, congeals in the 
hearth, and forms what smelters term ‘sows’, ‘bears’, 
‘horses ' or ‘ salamanders ’. t- ; 

13. A translation or other illegitimate aid for 
students in preparing their work; a ‘crib’. U.S. 

14. slang. Among workmen, work charged for 


before it is exccuted. See dead horse (sense 18). 

1823 Crass 7echnol. Dict., Horse, is the surplusage of work 
wbich a journeyman printer sets down in his bill on Satur- 
day night above wbat he has done, which he abates in his 
next bill. This was formerly called Horse-/fesh. 

IIT. Phrases. * [With governing prep. 

15. On horse. On horseback. 

On horse of ten toes (humorous), on foot; so on _foot's horse 
(Foor sé. 29, quot. 1883). 

¢1250 Gen. & Ex. 3217 On horse fifiti Shusent men. a1300 
Cursor AM. 6267 He folud wit ost on hors and fote. a 1661 
Foutrer Worthies, Somerset (1662) 31 Mounted on an horse 
with ten toes. : 

16. To horse. a. To horseback, to mounting a 


horse; used absolutely as an order to mount. 

c1350 Will. Palerne 1947 Whan be gomes of grece were 
alle to horse, araied wel redi. a@1400-g0 Alexander 777 
Wk a hathill to hors {Dxé/, to hys hors) biz3is him be-lyue. 
1593 Suaks. Rich. //, u. i. Yo horse, to horse, vrge 
doubts to them yt fear. 16x7 Moryson /fin. 1. 106 As soone 
as the mules are grast, they must to horse againe, every 
man. 1847 TENNYSON Princ. Iv. 148 ‘To horse !* Said Ida; 
‘home! to horse!’ 1849 Macautay Ast. Eng. vii. 11. 268 
His trumpets had been heard sounding to borse tbrough 
those quiet cloisters. 

b. Of a mare: To the stallion. See 1c, quot. 


Oder 
2 With governing verb. 

17. To change horses, to substitute a fresh horse 
for that which has been ridden or driven up to this 
point. Zo hitch, sel, or slable horses together, to 
agree, combine, get on with each other. 70 fake 


HORSE. 


horse, to mount, start, or proceed, on horseback : 
see alsotcand 11. Zo talk horse, to talk the lan- 
guage of ‘the turf’; to talk big or boastfully. 

1617 Moryson //i#. 11. 12 Being ready to take Horse. 
1632 J. Haywarp tr. Bionds's Eromena 29 They rode all 
night, having twise changed horse. 1651 Ef. Ded. to 
Donne's Lett., The Cavaliers and They (that were at 
such enmity here) set their horses together there. a1704 
T. Brown IWks. (1760) 11. 198 (D.) Faith and reason, 
which .. can never be brought to set their horses together. 
c¢ 1800 R. CumBertanp Fokn de Lancaster (1809) 1. 258 
They'll never set their horses up together. 1821 Scotr 
Kenitw. vii, The earl and his retinue took horse soon after. 
1837-1862 [see Hitcn 7. 5d). 1891 Melbourne Argus 7 
Nov. 13/2 In the stand [at a race)..1 was privileged to hear 
the ladies talk horse. 189: R. Kiptinc Life's Handicap 
209 Half-a-dozen planters .. were talking ‘ horse’ to the big- 
gest liar in Asia, who was trying to cap all their stories. 

** With qualifying adjective or attribute. 
(Dark, SALt, WILLING horse, etc.: see the adjs.) 

18. Dead horse. Taken as the type of that 
which has ceased to be of use, and which it is vain 
to attempt to revive. 

To work, etc. for a dead horse, or to work the deat 
horse; to do work which has been paid for in advance, and 
so brings no further profit: cf.sense 14 and Horser.esh 3 b. 
To flog (also to mount on) a dead horse: to attempt to 
revive a feeling or interest which has died out; to engage 
in fruitless effort. 

1638 Brome Antipodes 1. Wks. 1873 11]. 234 His land .. 
"twas sold to pay his debts; All went That way, for a dead 
horse, as one would say. 1668 Nicker Nicked in J/arl. 
Misc. (Park) If. 110 Sir Humphry Foster had lost the 
greatest part of his estate, and then (playiug, as it is said, 
for a dead horse) did, by happy fortune, recover it again. 
1830 GeN. P. THompson Exerc. (1842) 1. 271 What can 
have led any sensible man to mount on a dead horse like 
this? 1857 V. & Q. 2nd Ser. IV. 192/1 When he charges 
for more .. work than he has really done .. he has so much 
unprofitable work to get through in the ensuing week, which 
is called ‘dead horse’. 1887 Moritey in Dict. Nat. Biog. 
XI. 151/2 In parliament he again pressed the necessity of 
reducing expenditure. Friends warned him [R. Cobden] 
that he was flogging a dead horse. 

19. Flying horse. The mythical winged horse 
of the Muses, Pegasus; hence, Astron. the con- 
stellation Pegasus; see also FLYING pf/, a. 1d. 

1551 Recorne Cast, Anowl, (1556) 265 Harde by him is 
the Flying horse, named Pegasus: and doth consiste of 20 
starres. 1559 W. CUNNINGHAM Cosmogr. Glasse 54 Vo have 
shewid me..the flieng Horse, mightie Orion [etc.]. 

20. Gift horse. (Earlier given horse.) A horse 
bestowed as a gift. 70 look a gift (+ given) horse 
in the nouth,to criticize and find fault with a gift. 

1546 J. Hlevwoop Prov. (1867) 11 No man ought to looke 
a geuen hors in the mouth. 1616 B. R. Withals’ Dict. 578. 
1663 Butter //ud.1.i. 490 He ne’er consider’d it, as loth To 
look a Gift-Horse in the mouth, 1707 J. STEVENS tr. Que- 
vedo's Com, Wks. (1709) 334 It is a madness. .to look a gift 
Horse in the Mouth. - 1888 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge xxxii, 
He would be a fool..to look such a gift horse in the mouth. 

21. Great horse. The horse used in battle and 
tournament; the war-horse or charger [=F . grand 
cheval}. fig. (quot. 1800) =high horse, 22b. 

1466 CLEMENT Paston in 7. Lett. No. 540 II. 259 The 
Kyng..is nowther horsyd nor harneysyd, for his grett hors 
is lykly to dye. 1553 I. Wttson Adet. (1580) 13, I maie 
commende hym for plaiyng at weapons, for runnyng uppon 
a greate horse. 1615 in Crt. § Times Fas. F (1849) 1. 383 
The king hath sent for some of his great horses to New- 
inarket, and for St. Anthony, the rider. 1623 MAssincER 
Bondman . iii, Wis singing, dancing, riding of great horses. 
1700 Wa tis in Cod/ect. (O. H. S.) 1. 319 Here was, Not 
many years snce, one.. Mr... . in Oviodt6 teach riding 
the great horse. 1771 R. Berencer /forsemanship 1. 
170 Those persons who professed the science of arms were 
obliged to learn the art of managing their horses, in con- 
formity to certain rules and principles ; and hence came the 
expression of learning to ‘ride the great Horse’. 1800 I. 
Miner in Life xii. (1842) 204, I hope our people will not 
ride the great horse. @ 1817 KR. L. Epcewortn A/cu. (1844) 
166 To compel his antigallican limbs. .to dance, and fence, 
and manage the great horse. 1858 Sa’. Rev. V. 421/2 They 
learned fencing, or rode the great horse, with a skill un- 
known to the vulgar. 

22. High horse. a. /:t. =great horse. 

¢ 1380 Wyc.ir Is. (1880) 475 Pe emperour .. made hym 
& his cardenals ride in reed on hye ors. «1400-50 
Alexander 883 Heraudis on hee hors hendly a-rayed. 

To mount or ride the high horse (collog.): 
said of a person affecting airs of superiority, or 
behaving pretentiously or arrogantly. So on the 
high horse. Cf. high-horsed in H1Gu a, 22 b. 

1805 F. Ames Ids. 1.339, I expect reverses and disasters, 
and that Great Britain, now on the high horse, will dismount 
again. 1831 Lp. Graxvitte Let. fo Palmerston 4 Feb. in 
Bulwer Padmerston (1870) If. vit. 38 note, At one o'clock 
he [Sebastiani] was warm, warlike, and mounted on his 
highest horse. 1833 Lonor. Outre-A/er Prose Wks. 1886 I. 
118 My radical had got upon his high horse again. 1848 
C. Bronte ¥. Eyre xvii, She appeared to be on her high 
horse to-night. 1869 Lowett IWé&s. (1890) II. 213 To be 
sure Chateaubriand was apt to mount the high horse. 

23. White Horse. The figure of a white horse, 
reputed (by later writers) as the ensign of the 
Saxons when they invaded Britain, and the heraldic 
ensign of Brunswick, Hanover, and Kent ; also, the 
figure of a horse cut on the face of chalk downs in 
England, and popularly supposed to represent the 

‘white horse’ of the Saxons; notably that near 
Uffington in Rerkshire. 


fe 1171 Cartul, Abbey Abingdon in Hughes Scouring White . 
‘ 
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Horse (1859) App. i. 285 Juxta locum qui vulgo mons Albi 
Equi nuncupatur). 1368-9 Close Roll 42 Edw. #1! \ibid.) 
En la vale de White Horse. 1607 CampEN Brit. 202 In 
vallem .. quam a nescio qua albi equi forma, in candicanti 
colle imaginata, The Vale of Whitehorse vocant. 1720 
Magna Britania et Hibernia 1. 171}1 Some fancy it to be 
the Monument of Uter Pen Dragon, with as much Reason 
..as others imagine Hengist to have made the White Horse 
on the Edge of the Hill. 1738 F. Wise (¢c¢fe) A Letter to 
Dr. Mead .. shewing that the White Horse is a monument 
of the West Saxons. 1780 Reading Mercury 22 May in 
Hughes Scouring White Horse (1859) v. 93 The ceremony 
of scowering and cleansing..the White Horse, was cele- 
brated on Whit-Monday. 1814 Scotr Wav. xi, May the 
white horse [of Hanover) break his neck over a mound of 
his making! 1856 Knicnt /op. Hist. Eng. 1. vii. 98 [On] 
the chalk-hills about Wantaze .. the White Horse of the 
Saxon race has been held to be a monument of the Saxon 
victory. /éid. 100 The banner of the White Horse floated 
triumphantly over the Danish raven. 1859 ‘TENNYSON Exit 
1784 As now Men weed the white horse on the Berkshire 
hills To keep him bright and clean. — Gu/nevere 16 He 
[Modred] .. tamper'd with the Lords of the White Horse. 
1869 Freeman Off Eng. Hist. for Childr. v. 333 vili. 124. 
b. A high white-crested racing wave. 

1833 Mrs Opie in AZem. (1854) xix. 298 The sea a succes- 
sion of foaming billows, and the white horses galloping 
towards us. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales J. 174, 1 like 
to see the pool .. full of what the Genevese call ‘ moutons' 
and the Irish ‘ white horses’. 1848 C. A. Jonns Week at 
Lizard 102 As mariners say, the sea is covered with ‘ white 
horses’, 1849 Arxotp forsaken Merman 6 The wild 
white horses play, Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 


+ 24. Wooden horse. The scaffold, the gallows 
(cf. a horse foaled of an acorn: 25); an instru- 
ment of torture. See also6b. Ods. 


1642 Furrer /loly § Prof. St. 1. ii. 247 He becomes 
Mordecai’s Herauld and Page ..(who he hoped by this time 
should have mounted the wooden horse). /éid. v. xv. 419 
The wooden horse hath told strange secrets. 


#04 25. Proverbial phrases and locutions. @. In 
comparisons: As holy, as stck, as strong as a 
horse; to eat, or work like a horse. A horse of 
another (the same, etc.) colour, a thing or matter 
of a different (etc.) complexion. 


1530 Patscr. 620/1 He maketh as thoughe he were as 
holy as a horse, #7 pretent la saincteté dung cheual. 1601 


Suaks. Twet, N11. iil. 181 My purpose is indeed a horse of . 


that colour. 1707 Lp. Rasy in Hearne Collect. 14 Sept. 
(O. H.S.) II. 43 We eats like a Horse. 18600. W. Hotnes 
Prof. Breakf.-t, vii. (Paterson) 143 It is a common saying 
of a jockey that he is ‘all horse’. 1867 Trottore Chron. 
Barset 1 xxiv.216 What did you think of his wife? That's 
a horse of another colour altogether. 

b. A horse that was foaled of an acorn, the 
scaffold, the gibbet. + 7o come for horse and 
harness, i.e. for one’s own ends. + 7o run before 
one's horse to market, \o count one’s gains prema- 
turely. //orse and foot: see 3c. 

1483 Caxton G. de fa Tour E viij, [She] dyde come thyder 
only for hors and harnois, that is to wete to accomplisshe her 
fowle delyte. 1594 SHaks. Kick. ///, 1.1. 160 But yet J run 
before my horse to Market : Clarence still breathes, .dward 
still liues and raignes, When they are gone, then must | 
count my gaines. 1678 Ray Prov. 253 You'll ride on a horse 
that was foal'’d of an acorn. That is the gallows, 1708 
Motrevx Rabelais v. xxviii. (1737) 128 May I ride on a 
Horse that was foal’d of an Acorn. 1828 Lytton /etham 
III. xviii. 296 As pretty a Tyburn blossom as ever was 
brought up to ride a horse foaled by an acorn. 

ce. Other phrases and proverbs. 

c1175 Lamb. Hom. 9 Hwa is bet mei pet hors wettrien pe 
him self nule drinken? c¢ 1300 voz. /lending xxvii, He is 
fre of hors pat ner nade non, quob Hendyng. 1390 Gower 
Conf. \1. 392 What man her hors men yiven him hors. 
1541 Schole-ho, Wom. 1013 in Hazl. £. 2, P. 1V. 145 Ruba 
scald horse vpon the gall, and he wil bite. 1546 J. HEywoop 
Prov. (1867) 27 A man maie well bring a horse to the water, 
But he can not make him drinke without he will. rd. 
75 That some man maie steale a hors better Than some 
other maie stande and looke vpone. /éfd. 81 For itis... A 
proude horse that will not beare his own prouander. 1573 

. SanrorD //ours Recreat. (1576) 208 He that can not 

eate the Horsse, beateth the saddle. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach's Hus, 1. (1586) 16 b, The weather being faire, 
you bring a Horse to the Feelde (as they say) when you 
speake to me of going abrode. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. Cheval, 
The best-shod horse doth slip sometimes. 1640 HERBERT 
Outland. Prov, Wks. (Warne) 383 Choose a horse made 
and a wife to make, 1659-60 Perys Diary 2 Feb., After 
this we went to a sport called, seffing of a horse for a dish 
of eggs Ge REITNgs; and sat talking there till almost twelve 
at night. 1672 W. Waker /’aremiot., 37 It is a good 
horse that never stumbles. 1869 Haztitr Exg. Prov. 215 
I'll not hang my bells on one horse: That is, give all to one 
son. 1897 Marg. Satissury in Ho. Lords 19 Jan., Many 
members of this House will keenly feel the nature of the 
mistake that was made when I say that we put all our 
money upon the wrong horse. 

IV. attrib. and Comb, 

26. a. appositive, as horse-beast, -foal, etc. 

1573 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 347 Every 
beast as well *horsebeast as other. 1587 FLeminc Contin. 
Flolinshed V1. 1543/1 Vhey wrought altogether with hors- 
beasts. 1535 Coverpate Ecclus. xxiii. 30 A yonge “horse 
foale. 1822 Lams fia Ser. 1. Decay Beggars, He was as 
the man-part of a centaur, from which the *horse-half had 
been cloven in some dire Lapithan controversy. 


b. Of, pertaining or relating to, or connected 
with a horse or horses, as horse-beef, -body, -craft, 
+ -crag (=neck), -dentist, -dropping, -factor, -hide, 
chick, -length, -mane, -market, -merchant, -muck, 
-piss, -side, -supply, -tread, -trick, etc., etc. 

1716 B. Cuurcu Hist. Phitif’s War (1865) 1. 161 They 
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fell to roasting their *Horse-beaf. 1817 Edin. Rev. XXVII. 
306 Half a dozen prime joints of horse-beef. 1767 Younc 
Farmer's Lett, to People 106 It has been objected, that oxen 
are not proper for all work—-and in the *horse counties 
there is quite an abhorrence against their use. 1832 J. P 
KENNEDY Swadlow &. ii, (1860) 36 The mystery of *horse- 
craft. ¢1470 Henry IVad/ace x. 368 Sper and “horscrag in 
till sondyr he drave. 1796 /ustr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 
124 The serrefiles .. place themselves in rank behind their 
squadrons, at half a *horse distance. 1871 Smi_es Charact. 
iv. (1876) 111 De Foe was by turns *horse-factor, brick and 
tile maker, shopkeeper. 1887 Daily News 27 July 6/3 He 
had complained to the *horse-foreman that the animal he 
drove was vicious. @ 1300 Cursor JJ. 2250 Bath wit *hors 
and camel hide. 1811 Sporting Mag. XX XVIII. 292 With 
the force of a *horse-kick. 1673 Protidence (R. 1.) Rec. 
(1893) III. 248 Vntill the Comon be divided to say Cow- 
kind or *horse kind and sum swine. 1880 BrowNinG 
Muleykeh 8g A *horse-length off. c14z5 }’oc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 638/28 //ic yuba, *horsemane. 1894 West. Gaz. 
13 Sept. 1/3 Of palpable material advantage to this country, 
the *horse-market of the nations, 1711 Lend. Gaz. No. 
4849/4 Thomas Skitt of Newport,..*Horse-Merchant. 1607 
Markunam Cavad. 1. (1617) 24 Some .. out of curiositie .. 
would become *Horse-midwiues. 1727 S. Switzer /ract. 
Gard.1\, vii. 55 Vhe water that proceeds from a *horse-mixen 
is reckoned some of the best..foramelonry. 160: HoLtanp 
Pliny 1. 507 They prefer it before *hors-muck, and such 
like. 1610 SHaks. Zep. 1v. i, 199 Monster, I do smell all 
*horse-pisse. 1596 SPENSER F. Q. vi. ii. 10 His Ladie .. by 
his “horse side did pas. 1570 7 ragedie 340 in Satir. Pocms 
Reform. x, Sum saw him weill, and followit his *hors tred. 
1851 Mayne Reip Sca/p //ant. xli, It [the sound] was the 
horse-tread of the approaching Navajoes! 1§99 Massincrr, 
etc. Old Law m. ii, Look you, here's your worship's *horse- 
trick. sir. (Gives a spring.) 1608 Aferzy Devil Ldmonton 
in Haz]. Dedsley KX. 221 Make her leap, caper, jerk, and 
laugh, and sing, And play me horse tricks. 

c. Fora horse; for the use, pasturage, accoutre- 
ment, housing, transport, etc. of horses, as horse- 
ball, -bell, -bin, -blister, -close, -corn, -feed, -ferry, 
-fleam, +-garth, -girth, -grass, -hames, -harness, 
check, -lighter, -manger, -measure, -medicine, -net, 
-paddock, -path, -road, -rod, -rug, -ship, -track, 
-transport, -trappings, -trough, -yard, etc. 

1826 Miss Mitrorp Vil/age Ser. 11. (1863) 421 Think of 
giving a *horse-ball to my May! 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1998'4 It had a Coller and *Horse Bell about his Neck. 
1851 /tlustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 497 *Horse blankets of 
various qualities. 1701 C. Wottey Fraud. N. York (1860) 
59 A Curry Comb and *Horse-brush. c1440 Durham 3/S. 
Hostillar's Rolt, {nclausura circale*horscloce. 1577 Har- 
RISON England 1. vi. (1877) 1. 153 The poore laboring man 
.. is driuen to content himselfe with *horssecorne, I meane, 
beanes, otes [etc.). 1785 J. PHivuirs Treat. Inland Navig. 
11 Land, now occupied to grow horse-corn only. 1632 J. 
Haywarp tr. Broudt’s Eromena 29 They must have taken 
them up behind them on their *horse-croppers. 1610 Hol. 
LAND Camden's Brit. 1. 444 TYenements were demised with 
a spurre, or *horse-cury-combe. 1682 Lovd. Gaz. No. 1782/4 
At the White-Hart-Inn, by the *Horse-Ferry, in West- 
minster. 1776 Witnerinc S7itt. Plants (1796) 11. 512 On 
the Thames shore, over against Lambeth palace; and.. 
above the horse ferry. 1772 Smotiett HYumph. Cl. 4 Oct. 
Let. iv, Pulling out a *horse-fieam, [he] let him hlood in the 
farrier style. 14.. Noo. in Wr.-Wiilcker 727/37 Hec singula, 
a *horsgarthe. e@s1o0o in Kemble Cod. “pl. IIT. 414 
Onbutan done *horsgerstun. 1493 Alem. Kipon (Surtees) 
III. 164 Pro j hors gresse in parva prata apud Topclyf. 
1887 Rocers Agric. & Prices V. 304 The charges for a horse- 
grass ..are common in the accounts. ¢1325 Gloss. IV. de 
Biblesw.in Wright Voc. 171 * Hors-hames, hesteles de chival. 
1483 Act 1 Rich. [//, c. 2 Sadeles, sadel trees, *hors harnes. 
1577 B. Gooce //ereshach's Hush, wi. (1586) 119 Bridles 
and other horse harneies. 1400-1 Durham MIS. Almoner's 
Rolt, Pro uno *Horshek et senevectorio. a 1656 UssHER 
Ann. v1. (1658) 258 How far every barge, how far every 
*horse-lighter, how far every ship of war should steer off 
fromeach other. 1457-8 Durham JIS. Bursar's Rotl, Pro 
emendacione le *horsmaunger in stabulo. 1706 Puittips 
(ed. Kersey), *//orse-measures, a Rod of Box. .divided into 
Hands and Inches, to measure the Height of Horses. 1784 
Cowrer Leéé. 19 July, Some geese were in the *horse-path, 
and in danger of being run over. 1847 James Convict xvii, 
A narrow horse-path across the downs. 1824 Scotr Sv. 
Ronan'six, The *horse-road which winded down the valley. 
1876 Bancrort //ist. U. S. II. xlii. 570 Trees had been 
blazed all the way for a ‘horse road’, 1869 C. Gipnon R. 
Gray xxxi, With a coarse *horse-rug rolled in a bundle on 
his shoulder. 1625 in Crt. & Times Chas. / (1848) 1. 63 
You must add five victuallers, and as many *horse-ships. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 225/1 Vhere is a *horse-track across 
the well-known pass of Sty Head to Wasdale. 1836-48 B. 
D. Watsn Aristoph. 191 note, 200 cavalry in *horse-trans- 
ports. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. (1510) 23a/2 Theyr cotes, 
theyr armure, sheldes, *hors trappure. .al] was whyte hertes. 
1837 Dickens /ickw. ii, Immersing Mr. Stiggins’s head in 
a *horse-trough full of water. 

d. Carried, drawn, or worked by a horse or by 
horse-power, as horse-barge, -broom, -burden, -cap- 
stan, -cart, -drill, -gin, -harrow, -pack, -ratlroad, 
-rake (hence horse-rake vb., horse raking), -roller, 
-shaft, -sled, -tram, -wain, -whtm, etc. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Horse-barge, one towed by 
horses on a canal or narrow river. 1892 J. Lucas tr. Kadm's 
England 412 The *horsebreak is much used here to plough 
and clean away the weeds. a x1q00 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 353 
Euerych *horse-burdene of fresh fysh. 1774 Anicalt ADAMS 
in J. Adams’ Fam. Lett. (1876) 34 About two hundred men, 
preceded by a *horsecart. 1756 in N. Eng. Hist. § Gen. 
Register (1869) XX 111. 159 My Saddle horse which I usually 
Ride, and my part of the “Horse Chair, and Tackling. 1770 

|. Forster tr. Kalm's Trav. N. Amer. (1772) Il. 327 

he governor-general and a few of the chief people in town 
have coaches, the rest make use of horse-chairs. 1886 T. 
Harpy Mayor Casterbr. xxiv, The new-fashioned agricul- 
tural implement called a “horse-drill. 1881 RaymMonpD Alining 
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Gloss., "llorse-gin, gearing for hoisting by horse-power. 
1523 Firzuers, //usd. § 15 [he harrowe is good to breake 
the yreatte clottes..and then the *horse-harowes to come 
after, to make the clottes small. 1791 Gent/, Mag. LX1. 11. 
719 Capt. Lloyd, of Killgwyn..invented, about eight years 
ago, ahorse-harrow. 1696 Lom. Gaz. No. 3228/4 A * Horse- 
Pack of Goods lost or mislaid. 1858 O. W. Houmes A ut. 
Breakf.-t, vii. (1891) 165 Busy Cambridge Suet with its 
iron river of the *horse-railroad. 1894 Aberdeen (S. Dakota 
Sun 24 Nov. 6/5 The longest horse-railroad in the world 
runs from Buenos Ayres to San Martin..the distance being 
about fifty niles, 1822 J. Fuint Lett. Amer. 17 A *horse 
rake has been recently invented. 18871. R. Lady's Ranche 
Life Montana 95 \f people tried *horse-raking when they 
are ordered carriage exercise, they would get a little of the 
latter, 1848 Tuoreau Maine HW. (1894) 37 A *horse-sled 
made of saplings. 1895 Daily News 29 Oct. 2/7 The 
lessees of the present *horse trams. ¢ 1000 /ELFRIC Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 140/4 Carpentum, currus, *horswan. 1838 
Soames Anglo Sax. Ch. ied. 2) 233 ‘To travel about m 
a horse- wain. 

e@. Mounted upon a horse or horses ; used by or 
for the scrvice of mounted soldiers; as /orse- 
armoury, -arms, -artillery, -barrack, -lowman, 
-camp, -dragoon, -forces, -grenadier, -lancer, -officer, 
+ -fetrel, -quarters, -soldier, -troop, -trooper, etc.; 
performed on horseback, as horse-exercise. 

1766 stick London LY. 343 Vhe *horse-armoury is a little 
eastward of the White Tower, 1688 Lutretie Brief Rel. 
(1857) I. 457 The Dutch..are getting ready..saddles and 
“horse armies. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 510/1 Should the 
enenty’s line become disordered, the *horse-artillery gallops 
up to within range of grape-shot, and completes the victory. 
1824 in Cobbett Aur. Aides (1885) 1.92 Uhe first thing you see 
..is a splendid *horse-barrack on one side of the road. 1840 
Tinatwar. Greece iii. V1. 20 Alexander. «sent the *horse- 
bowimen forward to reconnoitre. 1712 Lond. Gaz. No, 
5000/2 Threescore *Horse Dragoons. 1807 Coterioce Left. 
to Davy 11 Sepl, (1895) 515, I have.. received such manifest 
benefit from *horse-exercise. 1632 I. Lee Short Surv. 38 
Their “horse-forces are raised both from among the Gentrie 
and the common people. 1702 Load. Gaz. No. 3807/1 First 
a Troop of *Horse-Granadiers, Knight Marshal’s Men, 
Kettle-Drum. 1772 Anu. Reg. 67 The trial of the horse- 
grenadier for imprisoning Mr. Rainsford. 1811 //ist. Eur 
in Ann, Reg. 106/1 A body of Polish *Horse-lancers. 1716 
Lond. Gaz, No. 5472/3 ‘Vhe Westminster Troop of *Horse- 
Militia. 1709 Steete Tatler No. 17 e 2 The saine Man 
pretended to see in the Style, that it was an * Horse- Officer. 
1823 Spirit Pub. Trals. (1324) 210 very horseman on the 
road, with the “horse-patrol..scampered after him. 1844 
Lp. Broucuam Art!. Const. xix. § 3 (1862) 325 Vhe horse 
patrol put an end to highway robbery near London. 1580 
Hottysanp (veas. Fr. Tong... Potctrailde Cheval, a* Worse 
petrell. 1641 Kvetvn Diary 8 Aug., | din’d in the * Horse 
quarters with Sir Rob. Stone and his Lady. @ 1674 CLares- 
von //ist. Reb. xv. § 14) It [Hochstrade] is always a Horse- 
quarter in the Winter Season, who use great licence. 1849 
Macautay //is!. Eng. iii. 1. 294 The dragoon..has since 
become a mere “horse soldier. 1600 Dysmox /reland (1343) 
32 The rest of the *horse troopes fell in before the reare- 
warde. 1661 Bavriffe’s Mil, Disctp. (title-p.), Instructions 
for the exercising of the Cavalry of *Horse Troopers. 

f. objective and objective genitive, as horse- 
breeder, -catcher, -dealer, -feeder, -gelider, jobber, 
-fainter, -seller, -stealer, -tamer, -trader, -trainer, 
-waterer, cte.; horse-botling, -breeding, -broking, 
-clipping, -docking, -duffing, -hilching, -owning, 
-slaughtering, -laming, etc., sbs. and adjs. 

1898 IVestm. Gaz. 22 Jan. 7/2 Horse-slaughtering and 
*horse-boiltng establishments. 1607 Markitam Caztad. 1. (1617) 
54 Advising all * Horsebreeders and Horsemen whatsoever. 
1890 BoLprEwoow Col. Reformer 1851) 260, I should begin 
to think there was something in *horse-breeding after all. 
1889 The County xxii, Mrs. Stuart... does a good bit of 
*horse-broking in a quiet way. 1740 Hist. Jamaica vii. 170 
No common *Horse-catcher shall ride or drive in any 
Savannah, without giving roo/. Bond. 1761 J. THomrson 
(ttle) The Compleat *Horse-dealer; or, Farriery made plain 
and easy. 1865 W. G. PatcravE A radia I. 36 Their trade 
is..a little in the *borse-dealing line. 1895 Datly ews 
22 Oct. 6/4 Fined for *Horse Docking. 1888 Botprewoop 
Robbery under Arms 1. i. 9 Poaching must be some- 
thing like cattle and *horse duffing. 1552 Hutoer, * Horse- 
feader, Aifpobotos. 1750 Phil. Trans. XLVI. xii. 89 This 
pbznomenon surprized. .the *horse-flayer who attended me. 
1593 Nottingham Rec. IV. 239 William Yates, *horsegelder. 
1795 Sporting Mag. V. 49 A number of *borse jobbers were 
there. 1890 Botprewoow Col. Reformer (1891) 279 Drawing 
forth .. encomiums from the *horse-loving .. Colonel. 1820 
Sporting Mag. V1. 157 Stubbs, the prince of *horse-painters. 
1552 Hutoet, “Horse seller, Aippoplanus. /bid., *Horse 
stealer, Aippolegus. 1600 SHaks. A. VY. L. mi. iv. 25 Yes, 
I thinke he is not a picke purse, nor a horse-stealer. 1530 
PatsGr. 232/2 *Horse tamer, clowpltevr dé cheuavlx. 
1859 Art Taming Horses i. 3 Mr. Rarey..as an invincible 
Horse-Tamer, 1836-48 B. D. Wats Aristoph. 365 note, 
Pallas, the *horse-taming goddess of frowns. 1872 Daily 
-Vews 2 Aug., Goodwood, as a *horsewaterer pbrased it, is 
a ‘quality’ meeting. 

g. instrumental, as horse-bztten, -drawn, -nibbled, 
-raised adjs.; horse-tower, -towing. 

1677 Lond. Gaz, No. 1238/; The further shoulder full of 
spots, having been *Horse-bitten. 1638-48 G. Daniet Eclog 
vy. 106 *Horse-rais'd Hyppocrene. 1783 Rules for Barge- 
masters etc. 9 No such “horse-tower shall take, for the 
towing of any barge, more than the usual price. 1795 Act 35 
Geo. IIT, c. 106 Preamble, In making *Horse Towing: Paths. 

h. attrib. Like a horse, or like that of a horse, 
horse-like ; hence coarse, unrefined : in construction 
sometimes approaching an adj.; as horse face (hence 
horse-faced adj.), horse joke, lenguage, mouth, smele, 
vein. See also HORSE-LAUGH, HoRSE-PLAY. 

1630 Davenant Fust /fal, 1. Dram. Wks. 1872 1. 227 See 
his horse veins, th’ are large as conduit pipes. 1672 JossELYN 
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New Eng. Rarities 99 The Men are somewhat Horse Fac’d. 
1681 Otway Soldier's Fort, v. i, With a Horse-face, a great 
ugly head. 1748 Kicnakpsow Clarissa (1811) TIL. Ixil. 356 
She prims up her horse-mouth, 1845 Disrar.i Sybs/ (1863) 
213 Here he [Tadpole] broke into a borse smile. 1865 PalZ 
Mall G. No. 208 3/1 A vulgar, insolent horse-joke. 

27. Special combs.: a. horse aloes (sce quot.) ; 
horse arm (ining), that part of a horse-whim 
to which horses are attached (Cassell ; horse- 
billiards, a game playcd on board ship with 
wooden disks, on a diagram chalked on the deck ; 
horse-boot, a Icather covering for the hoof and 
pastern of a horse designed to protect them against 
over-reaching or interfering; horse- bridge, a 
bridge for horses to pass over ; horse-bucket (sec 
quot.) ; horse-butcher, a man who kills horses, 
esp. for food; so horse-butchery ; horse-cadger 
a horsc-coper; horse-chanter = CHANTER sb.17; 
so horse-chanting; horse-clipper, a man who 
clips horses; a pair of shears used in clipping 
horses; thorse-coal see quot. ; horse-doetor, 
cne who treats the diseases of horses; so horse- 
doctoring ; horse-drench, a draught of medicine 
administcred to a horse; also, a horn or other 
vessel by which it is administered ; horse-fettler, 
a man who ‘fettles’ or attends to horses in a coal- 
mine (IIeslop Airthumd. Gloss. 1893); horse- 
fight, (a2 a fight on horseback; 4) a hght betwecn 
horses; Horse-furniture, the trappings of horses; 
horse-gang = /orse-watk Heslop Northums, Gloss. 
1893 ; horse-gentler /oca/, a horse-tamer or 
breaker ; horse-holder, a slinging frame for hol«- 
ing unruly horses while being shod, or for sup- 
porting sick or disabled horses (INnight Dict. Weck. 
1875,; thorse-holy a. (cf. ‘as holy as a horse’ 
25.2 ; horse-hook, an iron hook on a railway 
carriage or truck by which a horse may be 
attached to draw it; horse-iron sce llorse v.11); 
horse-kuacker, oue who buys up okl or worn- 
out horses, and slaughters them for their com- 
mercial products; + horse-knave = [lugsE-Koy ; 
horse -lease = llonske-GATE2; ‘+ horse-lede, 
horsemen; + horse marshal, one who has the 
charge or care of horses ; a horse-doctor; + horse- 
match, a race between two horses; + horse-meal, 
a dry meal without drink, such as a horse's is; 
horse-milliner (quasi-ar¢/.‘, one who supplics 
ormamental trappings for horses ; + horse-mithri- 
data, an antidotal medicine for horses; horse- 
monger, a dealer in horses; + horse - nest = 
MaRe’s NEST; horse-nightcap, grimly liumorous 
for a hangman’s halter; horse-pew, a large pew 
with high sides, = Morsk-Box 2; horse-pick, 
-picker, a hooked instrument, sometimes forming 
part of a pocket knife, used for removing a stone 
from a horse’s foot ; horse-piece, a Jarge piecc of 
whale’s blubber; esp. a tough piece put under the 
pieces to be cut in order to protect the edge of the 
knife; horse pistol, a large pistol carried at 
the pommel of the saddle when on horseback ; 
+ horse-plea, a sort of special plea for delaying 
the cause and carrying it over the term; horse- 
post, a lettcr-carrier who travels on horseback ; 
postal delivery by means of such carriers ; horse- 
protector, a spiral spiing for reducing the strain 
upon a horse in starting a vehicle ; horse-rough, a 
calk fitted to a horse’s shoe to prevent slipping on 
frozen ground; horse-run (see quot.); + horse- 
running = IlokSE-RaACcING; horse-sickness, 2 dis- 
temper incident to horses in tropical countries ; 
+ horse-smith, a farrier; horse-steps = HorseE- 
BLOCK 1; horse-towel, a coarse towel, hung on 
a roller, for general use; a jack-towel; horse-tree 
(see quots. 1787 and 1828}; horse-trot (U..S.), 
a trotting match; + horse-twitcher (see quot.) ; 
horse-walk, the path which a horse follows in 
working a machine, as a gin, whim, etc.; horse- 
watcher (/forse-racing), one who watches the 
performances of racing horses and calculates their 
chances for particular races; horse-wrangler, in 
the Western U.S. a herder having charge of a string 
of ponies. 


1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Aloé caballina, caballine, “horse, 
or fetid aloes. An inferior variety .. at ope time used in 
veterinary medicine. .. It is black, opaque, dull in fracture, 
and very nauseous. 1872 ‘Mark Twain’ /nuoc. Abr. iv, 
“Horse-billiards is a fine game. 1897 — More Tramps 
Abr.iv. 1637 in V. Riding Rec. VV. 69 Not repairing the 
*“horse-bridge near by Button Oak. 1647 Afass. Colony Rec. 
(1854) III. 113 There shalbe a sufficyent borsbridge made on 
the riuer neere Watertowne Mill. 1791 R. Mytne Xep. 
Thames & [sis 50 Towing path on South side requires two 
horse-bridges. 1867 SmytH Sailor’s Word.bk., * Horse- 
buckets, covered buckets for carrying spirits or water in. 
1815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 19 A *horse-butcher's cart draws 
up. 1896 IVestm. Gaz. 28 July 10/1 There are..at least 200 
horse-butcber shops in Paris. 1892 Datly News 2 Mar. 5/4 
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In the year 1866 the then Prefect of ibe Seine .. authorized : 
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the first *horse butchery in Paris. 1886 Westin. Rew. April 
*.* combination of a Yorkshire *horse-cadger and a 
Vbitechapel bully. 1835 Sir G, S1ErHEN Adv. Search 
Horse v. 71 Even the knavery of a professed “*horse- 
chaunter is at fault lo hide it. 1841 J. T. Hewrert Parish 
Clerk \1.7 Vhe mysteries of horse-couping, *horse-chanting. 
1g52 Will of R. Turke (Soinerset [l0.1, Cooles which are 
brought to London on horsback called *Horse cooles, 1672 
J. Lacy Daintéh Lady t. Drain. Wks. 1875) 25, | understand 
myself to be a great *horse-doctor, sir. 1723 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6139/3 Rope Dancers, Horse- Doctors, Eoppetahew aes, 
1607 Suaks. Cor. 11.1. 129 Fhe most soueraigne Prescription 
. of no better report then a *Horse-drench. 1601 R. Joux- 
son Aingd. 4 Comm. (1603 58 Yhe Persians have some- 
ume prevailed in *horse-fights. 1897 /diu. Rew. Oct 394 
Savage horse-fights, and sombre legends of Lapland witch- 
women. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 1614) 654 All his *horse- 
furniturne..were of Gold. 1851 Mayxe Reap Scalp //unt. 
xxvi, They sirip the animals, and bring away their horse- 
furniture. 1889 Hissty Jour in Phaeton 140 Over a house 
..we read the inscription **horse-gentler’. 158g Nasi 
Almond for Parrat 13, This *hors-holy father preaching. 
1750 BranckLeyv Maval Expos., *Horse Ivons, used by the 
Caulkers, when they cannot come at a Seam with their 
common Irons. ¢ 1850 [see Horst v. 11]. ¢1300 //arelok 
1019 It ne was non *horse-knaue. 1390 Gower Conf II. 43, 
I mast nedes sue her route .. And am but as her horse 
knave. 1887 FE. Ginciat forest Outlaws 235 More I heard, 
mostly from Alan her horse-knave. 1721 /ond, Gaz, No. 
5930/3 A Fishpond and *Horse-Lease in the Common. 
¢ 1205 Lav. 23012 Ilis wepnen and his weden & his *hors- 
leden. 1508 Kexnevie /lytiug w. Duubar 475 A “horse 
inarschall thou call the at the mute. 1670 Ray Proz., 
Scott. I’'roz. 296 Unskild mediciners and horsemarshels. 
1632 SANDERSON Seri. 1, 299 Who can reasonably say, that 
*horse-matches..are in themselves wholly unlawful? 1707 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4371 4 Two Horse Matches will be run for 
on Wakefield out-wood. for Two Plates. 1760 C. JounsTos 
Chrysal 1.1. ii. 12 *Horse-meals ., are enough to choak 
human creatures! @1770 Cuatterton Baladte Charitie 
56 in Rowley Peems (1778 207 The *horse-millanare his 
head with roses dighte. 1829 W. Irvine Cong. Granada 
Ixxvii. (1850: 417 Saddlers and harnessmakeis and horse- 
milliners, also, were there. 1614 Markuam Cheap //usé. t. 
i. $1668) 7 Give him. 2 spoonfuls of Diapente, or such like, 
which is called *Horse-Mithridate. a1400 Octoutau 836 
What thenkest dow be an *horsmonger? c 1425 / oc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 650,18 //1c wtango, a horseniowncer. 158 
Stanyuukst “Anes Yo Rdr. (Arb) 14 Soom grammatica 
rullet .. would stand clocking agaynst mee, as thogh hee 
had found an “horse nest. @ 1639 HRETON Sch. Fancie) 1379) 
6/D.) To laugh at a horse nést, And whine too hke a boy. 
1593 ac. hus Bountiewn Hacl, alisc. Vark U1. 304 His very 
head so heavie, as if it had beene harnessed in an *horse- 
nightcap. 168: Dial. Oxford Parl. 1. 28 We better de- 
serves to go up Holborn in a Wooden Cliariot, and have a 
Horse Night- putonatthe fartherend. 1778 Learning 
ata Loss Il.24 TA .began digging his Jaw-bone with his 
*Hor-e-picker..as if it had been the Hoof of the Animal. 
1840 F. D. Dennett Whaling Voy. V1. 211 The blubl er is. . 
cut with spades into slips, or * *horse-pieces’, which, (after 
they have een : minced ..upon an elevated block of wood, 
termed the ‘horse’) [etc.]} 1874 C. M. Scasmon Marine 
Mammals 119 The fat (of the sea elephant] .. is cut into 
‘horse-pieces’, about eight inches wide, and twelve to fifteen 
long. 1704 Lond. Guz. No. 4055/4 One Pair of * Horse Pistols. 
1814 Scott IWVav. xxxix, Uischarging one of his horse- 
pistols at the battlements, 1796 J. AsstEY Pleader's Guide 
1803) 116 Of *Horsepleas, traverses, demurrers, Jeofails, 
imparlances and Errors. 1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 304/4 Anew 
*Horse-Post is setled, to carry Letters twice every week 
between Exeter and Lawnston. 1711 did. No. 4866/1 Any 
Offender .. that shall presume to .. employ any Foot- Post, 
Horse-Post, or Packet-oat, 1887 Pall MallG. 3Sept. s/t 
The ‘*Horse Protector’, only just introduced into this 
country... consists of a series of spring coils of great strength 
connecting the vehicle with the traces of the horses. 1842-67 
Gwitt Archit. Gloss., *Horse-run, a contrivance for draw- 
ing up loaded wheelbarrows of soil from the deep cuttings 
. by the help of a horse, which goes backwards and for- 
wards instead of round, as in a horse-giu. 1601 HoLtanp 
Pliny (Nl. 490 Those *horse-runners they called Celeres. 
1504 Ld. Tveas. Acc. Scotl.in Pitcairn Crtut. Trials 1. *121 
He wan fra pe King on *hors-rynnyng, xxviiijs. 1601 
Ho ttanp Pliny 1.222 The horses.. who had woon the price 
in the horse-running at Veij. 1885 J/anch. /xam. 13 June 
5/3. *Horse-sickness is one of the drawbacks of these fat 
plains, 1897 Mary Kixcstey WV. A/rica 637 ‘The horse- 
sickness and tsetse fly .. occur as soon as you get into the 
forest behind the littoral region. 1580 HoLttyBanp 7 reas. 
Fr. Tong, Vn Mareschal, a Ferrier, a *horse smith. 1828 
Craven Dial. */lorse-steps, steps for the convenience of 
mounting a horse, a horse-block. 1861 J. G. SHerparp Fad/ 
Rome xiii. 744 The rough *horse-towel which hung on 
a roller before the door, 1787 W. Marsnatt .\ or/olk Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), *Horse-tree, whippin; or swingletree. 1828 
Craven Dial., Horse-tree, the beam on which timber is 
placed previous to sawing. 1882 BuKDETTE Life of W. 
Penn viii. 134 The agricultural *horse-trot of the county 
fair. 18580. W. Hotmes Aut. Breakf-t. (1865) 13 Horse- 
racing is not a republican institution ; *horse-trotting is. 
1706 Puitvirs (ed. Kersey) s.v. Barnacle, Among Farriers, 
Barnacles, * Horse-twitchers, or Brakes, are Tools put on 
the Nostrils of Horses, when they will not stand quietly to 
be Shoo'd, Blooded, or Dress’d of any sore. 1807 VANCOUVER 
Agric. Devon (1813) 124 Lord Clifford has erected a thrash- 
ing macbine the *horse-walk of which is 28 feet in diameter. 
1894 AsTLEY 50 Vears Life II. 303 Meeting any of the 
numerous touts and “horse-watchers. 1894 Daily News 10 
Sept. 3/1 The horse-watchers were, however, wrong, and the 
real spin was decided on Friday, 1888 Century .Vag. Apr. 
&51/2 There are two herders, always known as ‘*horse- 
wranglers'—one for the day and one for the night. 

b. In names of animals (sometimes denoting a 
large or coarse kind, sometimes with the sense of 
‘infesting horses’): horse-ant, a large species of 
ant; horse-bot, the larva of the horse-bee or bot- 
fly (Estrus equi): see BoT1; horse-conch,a large 


shell-fish (Strombus gigas); horse-crab = HorsE- 
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SHOE-crab; + horse-eel = HORSE-LEECH ; horse- 
emmet =/orse-an/; horse-finch, a local name 
of the chaffinch (Swainson /’rov. Names Birds) ; 
horse-lark, name in Cornwall for the corn bunting 
(Swainson); + horse-marten, ‘a kind of large 
bee’ (Johnson, citing Ainsworth); horse-masher, 
-musher = next (a2); horse-match, -matcher, 
local names for two different birds : (a) the Stone- 
chat or Wheatear (Sax7cola wnanthe);, (6) the Red- 
backed Shrike (Lanius collurio’ ; horse-mussel, 
a large and coarse kind of mussel of the genus 
Modiola; also a freshwater mussel, U70 or Ano- 
donia; horse-smatch = horse-match (a); horse- 
sponge, the commercial bath-sponge (Spongza 
eguina), found in the Mediterranean; horse- 
stinger, a popular name for the Dragon-fly ; 
horse-thrush, local namc for the missel thrush 
(Swainson); horse-tick = HorSE-FLY; + horse- 
whale, the walrus; horse-winkle, the common 
periwinkle (Zetlorina ditlorea); borse-worm, a 
‘worm’ or maggot infesting horses, as the larva of 
the coinmon bot-fly. 

1721 Braptey Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 132 There are 
several sorts of Ants, some of which are larger than our 
common House Flies; these are call’d *Horse-Ants. 1747 
Goutp Eng. Ants 2 vote, They [Hill Ants] are also called 
Horse Ants, or Hippomyrmaces..probably on Account of 
their being superior in Size to the other species. 1815 
Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. I. viii. 230 Ants will sometimes plant 
their colonies in our kitchens \I have known the horse-ant, 
Formica rufa,dothis). 1744-30 W. Extis Afod. Husbandm, 
IV. 1. 132 (E. D.S.) If the fly, dar, or *horse-bee should 
happen to blow your sheep. 1885 C. F. Howper Marvels 
Anim, Life 85 The hermit-crab. .that hauled about a shell 
of the *horse conch. ¢ 1400 MauNvev. (Roxb.) xxi. 98 Pare 
erin be lowgh *horsiles of wonderfull greteness. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 189/2 An Horse ele [v. ». eylle] sanguis-suga. 1755 
Jounson, *//orseemmet, ant of a large kind. 1885 Swain- 
son Prov. Names Birds 9 Wheatear |\Saxicola ananthe).. 
Horse smatch, or Horse musher. /é¢. Index, *Horse 
masher. 1736-52 Ainswortn Las. Dict., The *horse match 
(bird), exanthe. 1848 Zoologist V1. 2290 The red-backed 
shrike is in G[loucestershire] a ‘French magpie’ or a 
‘horse match’. 1879 Jerreries Wild Life in S. Co. x. 
159 *Horse-matchers or stonechats also in summer often 
visit the rickyard. 1882 — Bevis 111. vi. 85 The horse- 
matcher is the bold hedge-hawk or butcher bird. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 875 The great *horse-Mussle, with the fine 
shell, that breedeth in Ponds, do..gape and sbut as the 
oysters do. 1663 J. Cuitprey #rrf. Bacon. 178 In the 
Rivers Dee and Done is..a_ shel-fish called the Horse- 
Muskie, in which there grow Pearls, as Orient as the best. 
1791 Statist, Acc, Scotl., Lunark. 11. 179 (Jam.) A large 
bivalvular shell-fish known here by the name of the horse- 
muscle .. in some of them are found small pearls. 1772 
Ann. Reg. 207 Large insects, about the size of a *horse- 
stinger. c893 K. ALLFRED Oros. 1. 1. § 15 For pam *horsc- 
hwelum, for 6@m Rie halbad swibe zbele ban on hiora 
topuin, 1598 Haktuyr Hoy. I. 5 For the more commoditie 
of fishing of horsewhales. 1863 Kincscey IVater-Bab. vii. 
275 Right whales and horse- whales. 


¢e. In names of plants, fruits, etc. (often denoting 
alarge, strong, orcoarsekind: cf.similaruse of Xosz- 
in German, in Aossverlchen, etc.) : horse-balm, a 
strong-scented labiate plant of the North American 
genus Col/insonia, with yellowish flowers (Webster 
1864); horse-bane, name for species of Ginanthe, 
esp. G2. Phellandrium, supposed to cause palsy in 
horses; horse-bean, a coarse variety of the com- 
mon bean, «sed for fecding horses and cattle; horse- 
beech, the Hombeam (see BEECH 2); horse-blob, 
local name of the Marsh Marigold (Caltha palus- 
fris); horse-bramble, local name of the wild 
rose (W, Marshall /Vor7olé IT. Gloss. 1787) ; horse- 
brier, ‘the common greenbrier or cat-brier of N. 
America, Smilax rolundifolia’( Cent. Dict.); horse- 
cane, thc Great Kagwced of N. America, Ambrosia 
trifida (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886); horse-cassia, a legu- 
minous tree (Cassia marginata or Cathartocarpus 
margtnalus), bearing long pods containing a purga- 
tive pulp used in the East Indies as a medicinc for 
horses (Webster 1864); + horse-chire, an old namc 
for Germander (Zeucrium Chamedrys); horse- 
eress, local name for Brooklime (Veronica Becca- 
bunga); horse-cucumber (sce qtot.); horse- 
daisy, the Ox-eye Daisy (see Datsy 2); + horse- 
elder, corrupt form of HorsEHEAL, elecampane ; 
horse-eye, horse-eye bean, the sced of the Cow- 
age (A/ucuna pruriens), a West Indian leguminous 
plant; also that of Dolichos Lablab; horse-fennel 
(see FENNEL); + horse-flower, a species of Cow- 
wheat (A/elampyrum arvense); + horse-gall, an 
old name for Lrythraa Centaureums; horse- 
gentian, -ginseng, a North American caprifolia- 
ceous plant of the genus 7y/os/eum, having a bitter 
root; horse-gog, local name for different varieties 
of plum, having a harsh taste; horse-gowan, name 
given in Scotland to the Ox-eye Daisy and other 
large composites with similar flowers; horse- 
gram, a leguminous plant (Dolrchos biflorus) 
grown in India as food for horses; horse-jag, 
-jug (d7a/.) = HoRSE-PLUM 1 ; horse-knob, -knop, 
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-knot (da/.), the head of the Knapweed, also the 
plant itself; horse-nettle, a North American weed 
of the nightshade family (Solanum carolinense); 
horse-parsley, a large-leaved umbelliferous plant, 
Smyrnium Olusatrum (Prior Plant-n. 1879); 
+ horse-pear, ?a large or coarse variety of pear; 
horse-pipe, local name for several species of Egz?- 
selum or Horsetail; horse-poppy = horse-fennel ; 
horse-purslane, a West Indian plant, 77¢an/hema 
monogyna (Webster 1828); horse-sorrel ,the Water- 
dock, Rumex HHydrolapathum;, horse-sugar, a 
shrub (Symplocos tinclorta) found in the southern 
United States, also called swectleaf, the Icaves of 
which are used as fodder (Webster 1864) ; horse- 
thistle, + (a) an old name for ‘ Wild Endive’ or 
Succory (Crchortum Jntybus), and for Wild Lettuce 
(Lactuca virosa); (6) a thistle of the genus Crrsium 
(sometimes reckoned a subgenus of Czzczs) (Miller 
Plani-n. 1884); f horse-thyme, Turner's name 
for Wild Basil (Calamintha Clinopodium); horse- 
tongue, (a) the shrub Auscus Hyfoglossum (= 
DouBLE-TONGUE 2); (6) the Hart’s-tongue Fern 
(Miller /V/ané-2.); hhorse-vetch = HorsESHOE- 
velch (Webster 1828); horse-violet, local name 
for the Dog-violet, in Essex, etc.; horse-weed, 
name for two North American plants, Zrigeron 
canadensis (N.O. Composite), also called buéter- 
weed (now frequent in England), and Collinsonia 
canadensis (N.O. Ladbialv), also called horse-mint 
(Miller /7/ani-n.); horse-wellgrass (Sc.) = horse- 
cress (cf, well-crass, watercress) (Jam.); + horse- 
willow = IloksETalL 2; horse-wood, name for 
various West Indian shrubs or trees of the gcnus 
Calliandra, 

1894 //arfer's Afag. Mar. 562, 1 passed a luxuriant clump 
of..*horse- balm. 1818 }Vithering's Brit. Pl. (ed. 6), Phellan- 
drtum aguaticum..Water Hemlock, or *Horsebane. 1707- 
tz Mortimer //»sh. J.), Only the small *horsebean is pro- 
pagated by the plough. 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 253 
“A bushel of horse beans weighed sixty four pounds. 1811 
Sporting Mag. XX XVIII. 137 A fricasee of horse-beans. 
1731 Gray in PArl. Trans. XX XVII. 36 It was that Sort of 
Wood they call *Horse-Beech. 1821 Cuare Vill, Afinstr. 
II. 120 The *horse-blob swells its golden ball. 1597 
GerarDE //erbal App., *Horsechire is Germander. 1879 
Britten & Hottann Plant-n., *Horse Cress, Veronica 
Beccabunga.—E. Yks. One of its French names is Cresson 
du cheval, 1707-12 Mortimer A/usd. (J.\, The *horse- 
cucumber is the large green cucumber, and the best for the 
table, greenoutofthe garden. 1597 GERARDE //erba/ App., 
*Horselder is Lula campana. 1700 W. Kine 7rans- 
actioneer 23 The Second sort of Bean is called the *Horse 
Icye- lean, for its resemblance to the Eye of that Beast by 
reason of a Ililus almost surrounding it. 1707 SLOANE 
Jamaica |. 179 Horse-eye Bean..of a light-brown colour, 
with a black ledge or hilus almost round them, looking 
something like a horses eye, whence the name. 1750 G. 
Hucues Barbadoes 215 A large downy pod inclosing from 
one to three beans, called Horse-EXyes. 1578 Lyte Vodoens 
u. xiv. 163 Of *Horse floure or Cowe wheate..They call 
this herbe..in Brabant Peertsbloemen: that is to say, 
Horse floure. a@ 1500 Gl, Sloane 5 in Sax. Leechd. INI. 
333/1 “Horsegalle, centavrea minor, 1864 WEBSTER, 
*Hlorse-gentian .. called also fever-wort. 1842 Harpy in 
Proc. Berw, Nat, Club I. No. 10. 16 The corn-feverfew 
--the great ox-eye. .and the corn-chaniomile..have been, in 
Berwickshire, denontinated *horse-gowans, and in Northun- 
berland white-gowlons, 1886 A. H. Cuurcn Food Grains 
/ndta 162 *tHorse-Gram, this species of Dolichos is either 
suberect or twining in habit. 1886 Cheshire Gloss., *H{orse- 
Jug, or horse plum, a small red plum. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), 
*//orse-Knobs, Heads of Knap-weed. 1876 Whitby Gloss., 
Horse-knobs,..knob weed, or black knapweed, Centanrea 
nigra. 1674-91 Ray N.C. Words 30 */forseknops, Heads 
of Knapweed so called. 1868 Arxixson Cleveland Gloss., 
Horse-knops, the plant black knapweed..Also called Hard- 
heads. 1860 Bartierr Dict. Amer. ed. 3), */forse-Nettle,.. 
a plant well known for its orange yellow berries. 1657 
Beare in Parl. Trans. XLII. 517 The croft Crab and 
white or red *Horse-pear do excel them and all others 
[for cider]. 1671 /éid. VI. 2147 The Horse-pears..the white 
and the red of several kinds, yield abundance of pleasant 
liquor. 178. Ann. Agric. IV. 431, Staff, *Horse-pipe, 
Lquisetuin arvense, 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. ix. 559 Called 
.-In Englishe, Great Sorrel, Water Sorrel, and *Horse 
Sorrel. cxq50 /ferbat in AS. Douce 290 lf. 142 Endive 
is an herbe bat som inen callet *hors pistel. 1597 GeRARDE 
Herbal App., Horse Thistle is wild Lettuce. 1548 Turner 
Names of Herbes, Clinofodium..may be called in englishe 
“horse ‘Tyme, because it is like greate Tyme. 1562 — 
Herbat u. 15 a, A Garland made of the leaues of *hors 
tong. 1736-52 AinsworTH Lat. Dict. (1783) u, Hipfpoglossum, 
..the herb horse-tongue, or tongue-wort. 1611 CoTcr., 
Queué de cheval, Shaue-grasse, * Horse-willow, horse-taile. 
1756 P. Browne Jamaica 279 * Horse-wood or Hoop-wood. 
This shrub is very cominon in St. Mary's. 

Horse, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

l. ¢rans. To provide with a horse or horses ; to 
set on horseback. 

a11oo O, E. Chron. an. 881 Pzr pa ward se here horsad 
zefter bam gefeohte. /d/d. an. 1015 West Seaxe bugon..& 
horsodon pone here. ¢ 1330 R. BruNNE Chron. Hace (Rolls) 
12715 Of bem alle last horsed he was. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur \. xiv, Syre kay..lad his hors vnto syr gryflet & 
horsed hym ageyne, 1582-8 //is¢. James Vi (1804) 250 He 
suddainlye horsit himselff for saifitie of his lyffe, and came 
furth of the village. 1611 Coryat Crudities 80 Maron of 
Turin, who horsed oure Company from Lyons to Turin. 
1688 in Gutch Cod/. Cur. 1.429 He horst a servant, and sent 
him with a Letter to the Bishop. 1799 SHERIDAN Pizarro 


HORSE-BACK. 


Prol., Horsed in Cheapside. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
I, v. 324 The Danes horsed themselves and ravaged the 
whole western part of the shire. 

b. To furnish (a vehicle) with horses; esp. to 
provide horses for carriages and coaches on a given 
length of road. Also /ransf., to provide the engine 
for a railway train. 

1755 WasHInGTON Le?/. Writ. 1889 I. 167 We set out with 
less than thirty carriages... al! of tbem strongly horsed. 
1809 Taunton Cases in Com. Pi. 50 On the road ..the 
separate Defendants horsed the separate stages. 1812 Cot. 
Hawker Diary (1893) 1. 47 One Kitty Lockey, who horses 
the mail. 1842 P. Partey's Ann. 111. 85 He immediately 
gave orders that his carriage should be horsed. 1888 Pai/ 
Mall G. 23 July 6/2 Twelve 16-pounder guns, horsed for 
service. 1897 !estmn. Gaz. 30 Dec. 3/2 The North-Eastern 
again took up the ‘horsing’—as the original agreement 
terms it—of the northern portion of the East Coast trium- 
virate. 

2. inir. To mount or go on horseback. 

¢1400 Destr, Troy 11044 Polidamas..Horsit in hast. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 234 King Loth thair lord..syne 
horsit hes agane. 1661 Pepys Diary 19 Sept., Then we all 
horsed away to Cambridge. 1670-98 Lassets Voy. /taly 
I. 52 We dined, horsed, and went that night to Susa. 1853 
G. goers Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1. 90 He had to horse it 
with guides, and carry all necessaries. 

+3. ¢rans. To raise or hoist up. Ods. 

c1460 7owneley Myst, xxiii. 108 Stand nere, felows, and 
let se how we can hors oure kyng so fre. 1542 Ludlow 
Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 11 Item, for vj. peces of tymbere 
to horse the belles..iijd. 1613 Ptrrcnas Prlgrimage (1614) 
849 ‘Three of them stole a horse..but were therefore horsed 
on a Gibbet. 1637 ‘TI. Morton New Eng. Canaan (1883) 
202 If hee tread on the trapp hee is horsed up by the legg, 
by meanes of a pole that starts up and catcheth him. 

b. Salt-making. ‘See quot.) 

1886 Cheshire Gloss., Horse,..to set the lumps of salt 
upon the topof each other in the hothouse. 

4. To carry on a man’s back or shoulders. 

¢1560 A. Scotr Poems (S.T.S.) v. 58 Madynis .. hes their 
mynjonis on the streit ‘To horss thaim quhair the gait is 
ruch. a1680 Butter Hem. 11759) II. 93 Horsing the deer 
on his own Back, and making off. 1780 A. Younc Jour 
fret, 11. 250 ‘They send to the fair one’s cabin to inform her 
that on the Sunday following ‘she is to be horsed’, that is 
carried on men’s backs, ax18q43 Soutuey Comm.-~1. Bh. 
IV. 563 [The] Irish custom of horsing a girl, and then 
hurling for her, that the winner may marry her. 

b. To elevate on a man’s back, in order to be 
flogged ; hence, to flog. 

aor a e7 Foxe A. & AJ. (1596) 81 (R.) The capteine com- 
manded the child to be horsed up and scourged.- 1647 
Neepuam Levellers Lev. 13 We make the House of Lords 
horse one another, while I doe lash their Buttocks. 1767 
H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1859) I. 232 (D.) Andrew was 
ordered to horse, and Frank to flog the criminal. 1822 
New Monthly Mag. V. 462 A judicious teacher, when he is 
conipelled to punish a wicked boy, horses him (as the phrase 
is) on the back of a dunce. a@ 1863 Tuackeray Fatal Boots 
ii, The biggest boy .. horsed me—and I was flogged. 

+5. Nau, Ofacurrent, tide, etc.: To carry with 
force (a ship or its crew’. Ods. 

1698 Fryer Acc. £. India §& P. 184 The Tides horsed us 
to the Northward. 1726 G. Roperts 4 Vears Voy. 143 
A strong Lee Current, which we perceiv’d to horse us down 
to Leeward apace. 1726 SHEtvocKE Voy. round World 298 
We were in eminent danger of being horsed by the current 
upon two rocks. 

6. Ofa stallion: To cover (a mare). 

¢ 1420 [see Horsep 3]. 1530 Parscr. 588/r Your genet hath 
hosed my mare, 1605 A. WiILLET Genests 319 The fashion 
is in Spaine to set before the mares, when they are horsed, 
the most goodly beasts. 1650 Butwer Axthropormet. 209 
Mares, which they would not have horsed. 

7. Yo set astride, bestride. rare. 

1607 Suaks. Cor, 11. i, 227 Windowes are smother’d vp, 
Leades fili'd, and Ridges hors'd With variable Complexions. 

8. Naut. To drive or urge at work unfairly or 
tyrannically; also workmen’s slang), ‘to work to 
death’, to out-work. 

1857 All Vear Round 13 July s9 (l'armer) To horse a man, 
is for one of two men who are engaged on precisely similar 
pieces of work to make extraordinary exertions in order to 
work down the other man. 

9. slop-growing. (See quot.) 

1887 Avent. Gloss., Horse, to tie the upper branches of the 
hop-plant to the pole. 

+10. /forse away: to spend in a lottery. Ods. 
See HonrsE sb. 10 a. 

1731 Fietninc Lottery Prol., Should we behold poor 
wretches horse away ‘Ihe labour of a twelvemonth ina day. 

ll. /orse up: to drive (oakum) between the 
planks of a ship. 

c18s0 Kudim, Navig. (Weale) 125 /Torse tron, an iron 
fixed in a handle, and used with a beetle by caulkers, to 
horse-up or harden in the oakum. 

12. Horse it: to charge for work before it is 
done: cf. Horse sé. 14 aud 18. 

1857 WV. & Q. 2nd Ser. IV. 192/1 A workman ‘horses it’ 
when he charges for nore work than he has really done. 

Horse, obs. f. Hoarse ; erron. f. Hause. 


Horse-back, horseback, sé. (adz.) 

+1. (hp-ssybeek). The back of a horse. Oés. 

1484 Caxton /ables of Poge iv, He sawe a fayr yong man 
on a horsbak, 1589 J/arfre/. Efit. Fiijb, They are no 
sooner on their horse backes, then... the horse [etc.].. 1595 
Suaxs. Yohn u. i. 289 Saint George that swindg’d the 
Dragon, And ere since sit’s on’s horsebacke at mine Hostesse 
dore. 1688 R. Horne Armoury in. vii. 320/2 Water Bags, 
with the Leather under it which covers the Horse-Back. 
1704 N.N. tr. Boccalini’s Advts. J”. Parnass. U1. 219 So. 
soon as he had alighted of his Horse-back. 
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2. (hgssbek). esp. in Phrases. On horseback (+a 
horseback). a. Sitting or riding on a horse; b. of 
motion: (Mounting) upon a horsc. So from, off 
horseback. 

a. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 260 This knight, whiche hoved 
and abode Embuisshed upon horsebake. ¢ 1400 MauNbDev. 
(1839) v. 58 Be this Desert, no Man may go on Hors back. 
1533 Lp. Berners ross. 1. xvii. 18 They are all a hors 
backe. 1535 CoverDaLe £sther vi. 11 Aman .. brougbte 
him on horszbacke thorow the strete of the cite. 1621 
Corer. s.v. Maladie, Diseases come a horsebacke, and 
returne on foot. 1627 Lisander & Cal. 1. 21 Many of the 
chiefe courtiers were a horse-backe. 1667 FLaveLt Sarné 
/ndeed (1754) 75 Vbat sucb a beggar should ride on horse- 
back, and such a prince run after it on foot! 1771 Smot- 
Lett //umph. Cl. 26 June, A couple of robbers a-horseback 
suddenly appeared. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. il. 1. 351 
In an age when even princesses performed their journeys 
on hocehea: 

©1489 Caxton Blanuchardyn vii. 28 The knyght 
mounted hastely on horsbake. 1513 Moke in Grafton 
Chron, (1568) It. 764 They found the king with his companie 
readie to leape on horsebacke. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 420 Counterfeit shapes of men set on horseback. 1704 
N.N. tr. Boccalini’s Advts, fr. Parnass. 1.175 A certain 
Great King .. fell off Morse-back. 1724 De For sJ/em. 
Cavalier (1840) 269 Vhe dragoons..get a horseback. 1740 
tr. De Mouhy's Fort. Country Maid (#741) HW. 297 A Man 
just alighted from Horseback. 1809 Cossetr Pol. Reg. XV. 
xii. 429 Set a beggar on horse-back, and he'll ride to the devil. 
Mod, He bad some difficulty in climbing on horseback. 
+e. To horseback, (to mount) upon horseback ; 
to horse. Ods. 

1435 Vorr. l’ortugal 2466 To hors-back went thay in fere. 
c1s00 Melusine liv. 331 He made to go to horsback hys 
brother and his x knightes. 1562 J. Hevwoop /rov. & 
Efpigr. (1867) 202 Then must she to horsbacke. 1594 R. 
AsHipy tr, Loys de Roy's Interchang. Var. Things 108 a, 
A stool to help him to horsback. 1607 Torseui. de 
Beasts (1658) 240 Before you go to Horseback first stroke 
your Horse. 

da. Short for: Riding on horseback. 

1878 Geo. Exior tn Life (1885) I}. 332 Mr. Lewes did 
once try horseback, some years ago. 

3. Geol. (hg-asbxk) A low and somewhat sharp 
ridge of gravel or sand; a hog-back. U/. S. 

1857 THoreau Alaine WW”, (1894) 390 There were singular 
long ridges hereabouts, Aaed ieecieeke *, covered with 
ferns. 1x G. Nasu in /fist. Norfolk County (Mass.) 561 2 
The sharp, linear hills, called horse-backs or kams. 

4. Coal Mining (ANewc.). ‘ A portion of the roof 
or floor which bulges or intrudes into the coal.’ 

1881 in Raymonp JJining Gloss. a1886 C, M. INcLesy 
Ess. (1888) 45 What miners call a ‘horse’s back’, whtcb ts 
an upheaving of the strata which underlie the coal. 

5. allrib. and Comé., as horseback-breaker, -ride, 
-riding ; horseback-fashion adv. 

Horseback ride, riding, are expressions used chiefly in 
U.S.; in England, ride, riding are understood to be on 
horseback, unless otherwise expressed or implied, as ‘a ride 
ina wagon’, ‘a bicycle ride’. See Ripe, Drive. 

1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. /V, 1. iv. 265 This Hors-back-breaker, 
this huge Hill of Flesh. 1821 Cot. Tximpce in Open Court 
XI. 245 A horseback ride over the country, 1843 Mararvar 
MM. Violet xxxii, Seated, horseback-fashion, upon parallel 
low benches. 1878 G, Durant (title) Horseback Riding 
from a Medical Point of View. 1884 Cassel’s Fucycl. Dict. 
s.v., The American use is to speak of the latter [1 ¢. driving 
in a Carriage or riding in an omnibus] as riding, distin- 
guishing the former as horseback-riding. 

B. adv. Short for 0 horseback. 

1727 S. Westey in Eliza Clarke Susanna Wesley (1886) 
152 We can neither go afoot orhorseback. 1756 FRANCES 
Brooke Old Maid No. 26 P11 Upon the Cbampion’s entry 
horse-back, he burst into..an immoderate fit of laughter. 
1890 Botprewoop Col. Reformer (1891) 129, I rode horse- 
back to the next stage. 


+ Horse-belly. Ods. An old name for a retort 
or alembic of some kind. 

1660 tr. Paracelsus’ Archidoxis 1.1v, 53 Let this be put 
in a Horse-belly to distil off all the moisture. 

+ Horse-bier. Oés. [OE. horsber, -bér, f. hors 
Horse + ber, bér, Brer.] A horse-litter. 

cgoo tr. Bzeda's Hist. iw. vii. [vi.] (1890) 282 His horsber, 
be hine mon untrumne on ber. c 1205 Lay. 19598 Ich was 
here ilad inne horse-bere. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 3400 
feces he sede he wolde .. 3if eny horsbere him wolde 

ere. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIL. 413 Pe Kyng was 
i-leide on an borsbere. 1440 Promp. Parv, 247/2 Horse- 
bere, dectica, bajulum. 1470-85 Matory Arthur iv. xii, 
Whan Accolon was dede, he lete sende hym on a horsbere.. 
vnto Camelot. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexhiii. (1482) 289 
Thens he [the deceased knight] was brou3t to london vpon 
a hors bere with mocbe torcbe lyght. 

Ho'rse-block. 

1. A small platform, usually of stone, ascended by 
3 or 4 steps, for convenience in mounting a horse ; 
also a portable structure of wood, or the like, for 
the same purpose. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Sufp., Horse-block, in the manege. 
1798 Sporting Mag. XI. 79 Near the gate a horse block, for 
the conveniency of mounting. 1854 Emerson Lest. & Soc. 
dims, Poet. & Imag. Wks. (Bohn) LIL. 143 The old horse- 
block in tbe yard. 1889 Consrance F. Wootson Jupiter 
Lights i. 9 Ahorse-block with a flight of steps attacbed was 
brought, and placed in position for the visitor's descent. 

2. ‘A sqnare frame of strong boards, used by 
excavators to elevate the ends of their wheeling- 
planks’ (Gwilt Archztt. 1842-76). 

1825 J. Near bro. Fonathan Il. 12 Lolling about over 
tbe horse- blocks, timber, and shingles. 


3. Sktp- burlding, ‘A grating or platform elevated 
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above the deck at the height of the rail, for the use 
of the officers of the deck’ (Cent. Dict.). 

Ho'rse-boat. 

1. A ferry-boat for conveying horses or carriages. 

1591 Percivare Sp. Dict., fafurea,a horse boate, //1p- 
fagtum, 1665 Pervs Diary 31 July, the horse-boat could 
not get off on the other side the river to bring away the 
coach. 1755 Jounson, Horseboat, a boat used in ferrying 
horses. Ne E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 22 In another 
- boat, I embarked my borses. My horse-boat {etc.]. 

2. (U.S.) A boat drawn by a horse or horses. 

1828 Weesster, //orseboat..a boat moved by horses; anew 
species of ferry-boat. 

Ho-rse-box. ' 

1. A closed carriage or vehicle for transporting 
horses by railway; an enclosure for a horse to be 
slung into or conveyed in a vessel. 

1846 [see Box sé.! 12), 1849 Sir F. Heap Stokers & 
fokers ili. (1851) 41 Embarking in carriages, horse-boxes, 
and trucks. S/od. Railw. Time Table, Horse Boxes and 
Carriage Trucks are not conveyed by these Trains. 

2. !lumorously applied to large pews with high 
sides, formerly common, esp. in country churches. 

1884 Saf, Rev. 16 Aug, The interior is encumbered with 
hnge horse-boxes, lined with mangy baize. 1891 I’. G. 
Stone sirchts, Antig. (sle Wight 6 In 1744 the pewing 
was re-arranged..on the ° habe: Lox * principle. 

Ho'rse-boy. A boy employed to attcnd to 
hoises ; a stable-boy. (Often contemptuous. ) 

1563 Winger Sour scoir thre Ouest. \xxiii. Wks. 1888 I. 122 
Except 3e will euiry kady in the land to be subdeuit to hir 
awin cuik er horsboy. 1617 Moryson /¢/#. tt, 127 Though 
thereby their state bee no better then horseboyts. 1808 
Scotr Afarm, ut. xxvii, For three long years | bowed my 
pride, A horse-boy in his train tu ride. 1847 EmMtKson 
Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. (Bolin) I. 375 Every horse-boy 
and powder-mounkey in tbe ariny, 

Ho'rse-bread. read made of beans, bran, 
etc. for the food of horses. 

Horse-bread ts still in use in many parts of Europe. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 406 That non Baker that shalle 
bake eny horsbrede,kepe eny hostre. 1540 Act 32 //en. V//1, 
c. 41 No hosteler or inholder shuld inake any horse breadde. 
1s90 WenBe 7'raz, (Arb.) 20 The foode which I and others 
did eat, was very blacke, far worse then lHlorse-breade. 
162z Naworth flousch. bks. (Surtees) 146 Horsbread for 
Mr Iloward brought from Newcastell. 1704 Dic’. Kust. 
s.v. Bread, make your Loaves like to Hurse-bread, but 
not too thick, 17§3 CuHamBers Cycl. Suph., /lorse-bread, 
is often given Horses to hearten and strengthen them, 

Comb. 1599 3. Jonson kv. Man out of tum. wu, ii, 
Vou thread-bare, horse-bread-eating rascals. 

Ho:rse-breaker. One who breaks in horses 
or trains them to the bridle or collar. 

1550 CoverDaLe Spir. Perle vi. (1588) 66 Whan the 
horsse breaker geueth vnto a lusty freshe yong horsse, too 
much of the bridle, he is wilde and wanton, 1601 HoL_tanp 
Pliny |. 222 Hereupon horse-breakers..haue an art hy cords 
to bring a horse to the like amble. 1660 R. Coxe Yustice 
Vind. g VYhe most furious and robust man is not the best 
horse-breaker and pacer. 1864 J. Payn Sir Alassingberd 
58 tf he had been a horsebreaker by profession, be could 
not have taken greater pains with the animal. 

Horse-car. U.S. 

L. A tramcar (or railway-car) drawn by a horse 
orhorscs. Also altri, 

1864 Wester, //orse-car, a railroad car drawn by horses. 
1883 Century Mag. June 240/1 Everything she had in 
her portemonnaie except some horse-car tickets. 1888 
Bryce Ammer. Comnrw, Lh. 1. xx. 556 The horse-cars can 
scarcely penetrate the throng. /drd. Ixxv. 621 mote, ‘The 
right of laying a horse-car line in Broadway. 

2. A railway-car for the transport of horses. 
(Cent. Dict.) 

+ Horse-charge. Oés. [Sce Cuanrcz sé.] 

l. A horse-load ; the load of a pack-horse. 

c3350 Usages Winchester in Eng. Gilds (1870) 358 An 
halpeny of custome as many tyme as he comeb, and pe 
horsecharche a ferthynge. /d7a@., An borse-charcbe, a peny. 

2. A cavalry charge. 

1650 R. Exton Compl. Body Art Milit. 1. iii. (1668) 2, 
1 conceive it to be of little use to receive a desperate charge 
of the Horse. . The best way of opposing the Horse-charge. 

Ho-rse-che'stnut. [tr. obs. Bot. L. Castanea 
eqguina ; cf. Ger. Roszkaslante. 

‘Ibe statement in Gerarde as to the origin of the name 
(quot. 1597) goes back to Matthiolus Comment. 1. cxxii. 
(Venice 1548). See also N. & Q. 3rd Ser. X. 452, 523, Gard. 
Chron. 1878 Il. 53.1 a 

1. The hard smooth shining brown seed or ‘nut’ 
of the tree described in 2. 

1611 Corcr., Chastaigne chevaline, the horse Chestnut. 
1698 Lond. Gaz. No. 3366/4 A parcel of Horse Cbesnuts 
lately brougbt from beyond Sea..to be sold by Mr. Edw. 
Fuller. 1789 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Expost. Odes xvi. 24 
Wks. (1823) 230/2 On hard borse chesnuts make them dine 
and sup. 18.. Chapter on Logic 40 (Bell's Stand. Elocut., 
1883, 471) Down fell A fine horse-cbestnut in its prickly shell. 

2. A large ornamental tree, Zsculus Hippocasia- 
num (N.O. Sapindacex), probably a native of Asia, 
said to have been introduced into England ¢ 1=50; 
it bears large digitate leaves, and upright conical 
clusters of showy flowers ; the fruit resembles the 
cdible chestnut, consisting of a soft thick prickly 
husk inclosing two or three large seeds of a coarse 
bitter taste. The name is also extended to some 
American species of 2scu/us and the allied genus 
Pavia, usually called buck-eye. 

1597 GerardE Herbal it. Ixxxv. 1254 Called..in English 
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Horse Chestnut; for that the people of the Easi countries 

o with the fruit thereof cure their horses of the cough. .and 
such like diseases. 1664 Evetwn Sylva vii. § 4 The Horse- 
Chessnut .. bears a most glorious flower. 1794 Maktyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xix. 255 Vhe forin of the Horse-Chesnut is 
grand, the pyramids of flowers beautiful. 1866 7reas. Bot. 
ora favia| rubra, often called Red-flowered Horse- 
chestnut, is a slender-growing tree..from the mountains 
of Virginia and Carolina. 1884 Micter /lant-n., Pavia 
(4 sculus), Buck-eye, Smooth-fruited Horse-Chestnut. 

Horse-cloth. A rug or cloth used to cover 
a horse or as part of its trappings. 

1530 PAtscr. 232/2 Horse clothe, covuerture a cheual, 
couuertoir. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa it. 46 Base and 
harsh stuffe..much like unto the stuffe which is brought 
hither. .to serve for horse-cloathes. 3704 Streeter Lying 
Lover u.i. 24 The Furniture, and the Horse-Cloaths will 
he all your own Device for the Wedding, and the Horses. 
1865 W. G. Patcrave Arabia th. 93 [Horses] tied up at 
thetr stalls; some, but not many, had horse-cloths over 
them. 1866 Roctrs Agric. & Prices 1. xxi. 533 Surcingles 
are mentioned in the year 1305, as also horse-cloths. 

b. A strong rotiph material for dresscs akin in 
quality to shephcrd’s plaid: chicfly atrtb. or as ad). 

1892 Pall Mall G. 30 June 1/2 Shepherd's plaids, and 
‘horsecloth’ materials will be the fashion for dresses this 
uwutumn, 1893 [see Hop-sack 2]. 

Ho-rse-collar. The Cotiar of a horse. 

To grin through a horse<cdllar: see quot, 1801, 
allusively, as in quot. 1878. 

c 1440 f'vomp. L’arv. 247/2 Worsys colere, ephippiium, 
columbar, 1497 Naval stec, flen. Vs (1896) 101 Hors 
colers, l.vij. 1591 Percevare Sp. Dict., eléna, a horse 
collar. 1801 Strutt Sports & Past. w. ui. § 31 The Grin- 
ning Match is performed by two or more persons. .each of 
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them having his head thrust through a horse's collar. 1878 
Buack Goldsmith xiii. 111 The jukes..are of the poorest 
sort. The horse-collaris never far off. x88: Besanr & Rick 


Chapl. of fleet t. x, Bawling a comic song while be grins 
through a hoise-collar. 
b. Comé., as horsecollar-maker. 

1580 faversham Keg. (MS.), Richard Cookes, a horse- 
kollermaker, 1897 Daily News 30 Apr. 3/5 A horse-ollar 
maker, an Army Keserve man, 

Ho'rse-colt. <A young (male) horse. 

1382 Wrctir Ecc/us. xxiii, 30 As an horsecolt he shal be 
dryue. c1qgo Yacod's Well (E. E. T. S.) 39 Pe tythes 
owyth to be payed of folys of hors, bat is, of hors-colty:. 
1544 Widl of Vu ‘ellesin B. M, Addit ALS. 24,925 \. 22, tij 
coltes, one horse colt and ij-mare coltes, 1760 Wasuixc- 
TON IW rtt, (1889) Eh. 168 My Great Chestnut foalded a horse 
colt on the 6 Instant. 1809 /ort/olto Ser. ut. H1. 309 Horse- 
colts and mare-colts. 

Horse-comb (hg'1sjkdem). An instrument for 
combing the hair of horses; a cuiry-comb. 

arro0 Ags, Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 331/9 Strigitt, nel strigilis, 
horscamb, 1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls) IV. 25 jonge- 
bynges..frotede fe oliphauntes in be forhedes wib hors- 
combes. 1398 — Barth, De P. RK. xvi. xh. (Bodl. MS. . pe 
colte is nou3zt..icoreyed wip hors comLe. 1465 Durham 
MS. Almoner's Roll, Wve j horskain. 1584 R. Scor 
Discov. Witcher xu. xiv. (1886) 197 Horssecombs and 
sickles that have so many teeth. 1679 Blount Anc. Jenures 
46 A certain Horse-comb or Curry-comb. 1866 Rocers 
Agric. & Prices 1. xxi. 532 Among other stable implements 
.. Strigils, wbicb I conceive to be horsecombs. 

Ho rse-coper (-k0u:p21), -couper (-kau:pai). 
Also 7 -cooper, 8 -koper, 9 dial. -cowper. [f. 
Lionse + Coper!, Couper. Practically, horse-couper 
is treated as a nosthern varia.t of Aorse-coper.] 
A horse-dealer. 

a. 1681 Corvin IW hig's Supplic. (2695) 25 Some turn’d 
Horse-Coopers, some pedlers. 21734 Nortu Lives I. 287 
There were horsecopers amongst them. 1748 De foe's 
Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 4) 11. 397 (D.) There were not less than 
an hundred jockeys or horse-kopers, as they call them 
there [Penkridge, Staffs ] from London, to buy horses for 
sale. 1882 /ad/ A/aii/ G. 2 June 4 2 Horse-copers..are 
singularly at one witb respect to stolen nags. 

&. 1755 Jounson s.v. //orsecourser, The word now used 
in Scotland is Aorsecouper, to denote a jockey, seller, or 
rather changer of horses. 1814 Scott Jaz. xxxix, | was 
bred a borse-couper, sir. 1847 J. Witson Chr. North (1857) 
II, 25 Newcastle horse-cowpers, who laid their money 
tbick. 1859 THackeRav Vergin. xiii, Moping at the taverns 
..with horse-coupers and idle company. ; 

So Ho'rse-coping, -couping sé. and adj., horse- 
dealing. 

1841 J. T. Hewretr Parish Clerk 1. 7 The mysteries of 
horse-couping, horse-chanting. 186s Wuyte Me vite 
Mkt. Harb.ii, Vhe stables of a certain horse-coping wortby. 
1882 Pall Madi G. 2 June 4/2 Three horses..carried soutb 
by a borse-coping gang. 

+ Ho-rse-corser, -courser. Ols. Also 6 
-coarser, -scorser, 7 -scourser, 9 -coser. [See 
CorSER, ScorseER ; also Skeat in 7rans. Phil. Soc. 
(1888-9), where AF. cossour (1310), corsour (1372) 
broker:—L. coctator-em, is cited.] A jobbing dealer 
in horses. 

1552 Hutoet, Horsecorser, whiche let horse to hyre, 
veterinarius. 1567 THomas J/tal. Gram,, Cozzone, au 
horscoarser, or tbe rider that tameth wilde horses. 1576 
Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 79 When horsecorsers beguile no 
friends with Iades. 1585 Hicins tr. Junius’ Nomencl. 514/1 
Mango eguorum,a horse scorser: he tbat -uyeth horses, 
and putteth tbem away againe by chopping and changing. 
1605 Nottingham Rec. 1V. 277 Horssecorsers and diuers 
other that do buy and sell horsses. @1613 Oversury 4 
Wife (1638) 136 Which. .were as strange a thing to doubt, 
as wbether tbere be knmavery in Horse-coursers. 1617 
Minsneu Dxctor, a horse Courser, or horse scourser.. 
mango eguorum, 1704 Dict. Rust, s.v. Horse, Vhis 
manner of making a Horse to Iook Young, is called by 
Horse-coursers, Bishoping. 1801 Sporting Afag. XVIII. 


HORSE-CORSING. 


ror Horse Coser, a dealer in horses, vulgarly and cor- 
ruptly called horse-courser, 1808 Scott A/arm. vi. xvi, 
Thou sworn horse-courser, bold thy peace. 1818 W, H. 
Scotr Brit. Field Sports, No credit to tbe discernment of 
those practical Horse Coursers. “ 

+ Horse-corsing, -coursing. ds. [See 
Corsg z. and prec.] Horse-jobbing. Applied also 
to dishonest modes of ‘raising the wind’ by means 
of a horse: see context of quot. 1602. 

1602 RowLanns Greenes Ghost 14 There is a certain kind 
of cosonage called borse coursing. 1607 Markuam Caval, 
vill. i, 2 Ibis deceit or impostume vpon the face of Horse 
manshippe which wee call Horse-corsing. 1611 Corcr., 
Maguignonnage, deceitfull brokage..also the trade of hors- 
scoursing. 1644 Butwer C4irol. 105 Wil not set forth the 
art of Hers-coursing. 1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 192 If 
they catch bim horse-coursing he’s noozed. 

Horse-course. 1. A horse-race. 

1715 Leon Palladio's Archit. (1742) 11. 83 The Hippo- 
dromus for Horse-courses. 1727 Swirt Art Polit. Lying 
Wks. 1755 IIE. 1. 121 Fox-chases, horse-courses, feats of 
Bacay. in driving of coaches. 1759 Gotpsm. Wks. (1854) 
11.68 The ambition of being foremost at a borse course. 

2. A place for horse-races; a race-course. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 5 Croydon in the south, and 
Garterly in Yorkshire, were then famous horse-courses. 
1778 Eng. Gazctteer (ed. 2) s.v. Nottingham, Here is a fine 
plain on tbe north side of the town for a horse-course. 
1841 Lane Arad. Nts. }. 86 [He] directed him to repair to 
the horse-course. ‘ 

Horse-courser!, -coursing!: see Horse- 
CORSER, -CORSING. 

Horse-courser2. [See Courser !. 

(It appears first in Johnson, identified with Horse-Corser, 
of which it is put down as the primary sense, without 
quot. ; but the sense is perh. only conjectural.)} 

1755 Jounson, Horsecourser, one that runs horses, or 
keeps horses for the race. Hence in later Dicts. 

+ Horse-coursing”. O¢s. [See Coursine 
vol, sb.\} Horse-racing. 

1764 J. Kirby Suffolk Trav, (ed. 2) 190 There [New- 
market] are many good modern Houses built by Noblemen 
and Gentlemen who delight in Horse-coursing. 

Horsed (hfist), pf/. a. [f. Horse v. +-En.!] 
1. Mounted on horseback. 

1400 Destr. Troy 6470 All horset but be. ¢ 1470 HENRY 
Wallace v. 795 Worssyt archaris schot fast. «1533 Lo. 
Berners /fuon lviii. 197 Then Gerames yssued out clene 
armed, well horsed. 1612 Rowianps J/ore Anaves Vet 42 
The seauen deadly Sins all Horst and riding to Hell. 1807 
Worosw. Waite Doe 1. 82 All horsed and harnessed with 
himtoride. 1865 Kincstey //erew. vii, Footpad-churls.. 
who fancy they can face horsed knights. 

b. Furnished with or drawn by a horse. 

1884 Times (weekly Say) Sept. 5/2 A number of well- 
horsed cars, 1898 Darly News 27 July 2/5 A horsed am- 
bulance was speedily brought to the court. 

2. Propped, supported. 

3745 tr. Columedlia’'s Husb, v. iv, Those which leaning 
upon props are placed upon single frames. These the 
peasants call uader-propped or horsed vines. 

3. Of a mare: Covered by a horse. 
¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 984 An horsid asse or mare. 

+ Horse de frise, partial trans. of CurvaL 
DE FRISE, 

1688 J. S. Forts. 120, Horse de Freeze, or Turnpikes. 
1702 Altdit. Dect. (Stanf.), Chevanx de Frise, or Florse de 
rise, the same as Turnpikes. 

Ho'rse-dung. The excrement of horses. 
1460-70 Bk. Qusntessence 1. 6 Distillid in hors dounge con- 
tynucly digest. 1606 Peacuam Gentl. Exerc. 1. xxii. (1612) 
73 Let it rot in bot horse dung. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St-Pierre's Stud, Nat, (1799) Hl. 41 Vhis last insect takes 
delight in a billock cf horse-dung. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. 
Amusem., 21 A luting of clay and horse-dung. 
Ho'rse-fai'r. A fair or annual market for the 
sale of hurses. b. Hence the name of the square, 
place, or street where such a fair is or was held, 
(Cf. Mayfair, Haymarket, Cornmarket, etc., as 
place-names.) 

1369 Alem. Kifon (Surtees) I], 127 In le Horsefaire. 
1504 Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 321 In le horsffayr, aliter 
dicto horstreyt gaytt..al. dictu horsgaitstreyt. 1688 /.ond. 
Gaz. No, 2323/4 The Horse-Fairs at Ripon in Yorkshire, 
will be holden. 1689-90 Tempter Ess. 77ade /rel, (Jod.), 
There may be set up both a horsefair and races. 1828 
Cartyte wJ/isc., Voltatre (1840) 11. 101 Figure Mahomet, in 
bis youthful years, ‘travelling tu the horse-fairs of Syria !’ 
Afod. Barnet is celebrated for its annual liorse-fair. 

ec. alirté, Such as is used in a horse-fair: dis- 
honest, equivocating. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe iv. i. in Bullen O, Pf. HIE. 58 
Away with these same horse-faire allegations; will you 
answer tlie letter? 

Ho'rse-fish. A name given to various fishes 
with heads more or less like that of a horse. a. 
The carangoid fish Vomer selipinnts (also called 
dollar-fish or moonfish), and the allied Selene 
vomer. b. ‘The sauger, Svzzosledion canadense. 
(Western U.S.)’ (Cent. Dict.). ©. The Hippo- 
canipus or sea-horse. 

1723 S. Mortano Sec. Lat. Dict. 7 Here J shall beg 
leave to sbow the difference between the Sea-horse and 
Horse-fish, i.e. the Hippocampus. 1883 Fisheries Exhtb. 
Catal. (ed. 4) 98 The tufted gilled fishes, represented by 
the pipe- and horse-fishes. 

orsefiea-weed, var. of Horsk-FLY weed. 

Hovrse-flesh, horseflesh. 

1. The flesh of a horse, esp. as an article of food. 

¢1532 Dewes /ntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 921 Horse flesshe, 
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cher de cheual. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 421 They 
preferre horse-flesh before other meats, esteeming it stronger 
nourisbment. 1699 Dampier Voy. EL.1. ii. 31 The Horseflesh 
comes to Market at Cachao very frequently, and is as much 
esteemed as Beef. 1709 STEELE /atler No. 59 ® 6 They 
were reduced to eat Horse-Flesh. 1855 Macautay Hist. 
Eng. xii. 11. 228 So early as the eighth of June horseflesh 
was almost the only meat which could be purchased. 

2. Living horses collectively, usually with reference 
to riding, driving, or racing. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 2161 What aylez you nowe?.. 
Wheber cuer your hertes for horse-fleshez abaytez? 1492 
W. Paston in P. Lett. No. 929 IE. 376 Hors fiesche is of 
suche a price here that my purce is schante able to bye 
one hors. 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. 1V 202 b, Herauldes 
spared no horseflesh in riding betwene the kyng and the 
erle. 1601 Hottanp Pliny Il. 614 As for horse-flesh, | 
haue alwaies heard..That the breed of Italy passeth al 
others. 1711 SteeLe Spect. No. 157 P 7 A Person. .pro- 
foundly learned in Horse-flesh. 1791 ‘G. GamBapo' Ayn. 
Jlorsem. iv. (1809) 85 As honest a man as any that deals 
in horse flesh, 1861 Hucues Yom Brown at Oxf. xl 
Anything that horse-flesh is capable of, areal good Oxford 
hack .. will do. 

+3. In technical uses: a. Stergery (see quot.). 

1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. 1. xxvi. 175 The flesh holds 
tbe two ends of the [fractured] bone together, for that 
reason is it called Horse-flesh, because it is harder then 
other flesh. 

b. = Dead horse: see Honsk sb, 14. 

1688 R. Hotmr Armoury un. iii. 122/1 (Printing) If any 
Journeyman set down in his Bill..more Work then he hath 
done that Week, that surplusage is called Horse Flesh. 

c. (In full Aorse-flesh wood, mahogany.) The 
sabicu tree, Lystloma Sabicu, a native of Bahama, 


(So called from its colour.) 

18st /dlustr. Catal. Gt. Exhkib, 195 Horseflesh-wood, 
Rio Janeiro. /éfd. 813 Horse-flesh, or Bahama mahogany. 
Nassau. 1883 Fisheries Exhitb. Catal, (ed. 4) 160 The 
timbers being of native hard wood (horse-flesh). 

4. atirib., usually in reference to the colour, a 
peculiar reddish bronze. Horse-flesh ore, an 
ore of copper, bornite. 

1530 Patscr. 232/2 Horse flesshe colour. 1552 /nv. Ch. 
Goods Surrey in Surrey Archzol. Collect, (1869) IV. 97 
Item iij dekyns of sylke one of blew another of grene and the 
other of horse flesh color. 1597 GerarvE //erbad it. clxxii. 
472 Some are called Carnations, others Cloue Gilloflowers, 
..some Pagiants or Pagion colour, Horsefiesh, blunket, pur- 
ple, white..Gilloflowers. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) ro1 
April.. Tbe Horseflesb Fly. ‘Ihis fly is fakes all the month 
two bours before sun set till twilight. 1868 Dana A/in. 
(ed. 5) 45 Crystalline varieties [of bornite] are found in 
Cornwall. .called by the miners ‘ horse-flesh ore’, ' 

Horse-fly!. [f Fry 56.1 2.] One of various 
dipterous insects troublesome to horses, as the 
horse-tick (family A/¢ppoboscida), the breeze or 
gadfly (Zabanide), the bot-Aly (Gstride). 

1382 Wycur Yosh. xxiv. 12, 1 sente before 30u hors flee3is 
[Vulg.cradrones]. 1556 WitHats Dict. (1568) 7.a/1 A horse 
flie, cantholarethrus. 1578 Lytr Dodoens i. lvi. 221 The 
third (Serapias Orchis] hatb small floures like to a kinde of 
Horseflies. 1645 Mitton Codast. (1851) 377 Infested, som- 
times at his face, with dorrs and horsflies. 1822 Loupon 
Encycl. Gard. uw. (L), The borse-flies cause mucb distress 
to horses in the vicinity of the New Forest. 186: Hurme 
tr. Aloguin- Tandon u. WW. i. 227 The Horse Fly (Hippobosca 
£quina’..of a hrown colour mottled with yellow and white. 

b. attrié. Horse-fly-weed, a North American 
leguminous plant, Baptista tinctoria, called also 
wikl indigo. 

1884 in Mitter Plant-n, 

+ Horse-fly’*. Ods. [f. Fry 56.2 3b.} A cov- 
ered carriage drawn by ahorse. (Now simply fy.) 

1826 Miss Mitrorp Vrd/age Ser. 11. (1863) 355 A much more 
dignified conveyance. .than any of the race of flies, whether 
horse-fly or man-fly. 1830 T. Hook Afarwell I. ti. 53 
(To] go and get a fly. .not to bring a horse-fly. 

Horse-foot. 

+1. A horse's foot. Ods. 


3378 Barsour Sruce u. 359 Knychtis .. Wndyr horss feyt 

defuulyt thar. c¢1400 Destr. Troy 5834 The Troieus .. 

Harlet hym fro horsfet, had hym away. 1597 GERAROE 

Herbal , cclxxvii. 666 Tvsstlago or Folefoote hath .. 

many great broad leaues ., fashioned like an horse foote. 
b. altrib. (See Hiproctens.) 

1s91 SprnskrR Years Aluses 271 The sacred springs of 
horsefoot Helicon, 

+2. The plant Coltsfoot (7usstlago Farfara) ; 
also applied to 7. a/piza (Mountain Horse-foot). 

1597 GERARDE //erbal u. cclx xvii. 666 Of Coltes foote, or 
Horse foote. 1633 JouNnson Gerarde’s Herbal u. ccxcii. 815 
‘This plant..} have tbought good to name in English Horse- 
foot, for that the leaves exceed Colts-foot in bignesse, yet 
are like tbem in sbape. 

3. a. A crustacean of the genus Le2u/us, also 
called horseshoe-crab or king-crab. b. A fossil 
molluscan shell (Hippopodium ponderosunt) found 
in the Lias, so called from its shape. 

72 Josseryn New Eng. Rarities 13 They feed .. upon 
a shell-fisb called a Horse-foot. 1860 Bartierr Dict. 
Amer, (ed. 3), Horse-Foot, ..a crustacean found in our 
waters from Massachusetts to Virginia, and in some places 
so abundant as to be used for manure. 1883 Pall AZal/ G. 
21 Sept, 12/1 (The eels} are fed regularly every day on 
‘horse-feet’, a peculiar shell-fish. : 

Ho-rsefully, adv. nonce-wd. [Aiter manfully ; 
cf. dogfully.| As becomes a horse. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. L. 535 Brown George .. had 
stepped out manfully, or rather horsefully. 1864 G. Dyce 
Sella Denna 1. 163 Botb borses were fresh, and went ove! 
hedges and ditches, and smooth field, horsefully. 


HORSE GUARD. 


Ho'rsegate!, [f. Garzsé.1] A gate for the 
passage of horses. 

1535 CoverDaLe Fer. xxxi. 40 From thence vnto the 
corner of the horsgate. 1894 Daily News 5 Feb. 6/6 The 
crew then proceeded on 9 Sandford, and paddled to the 
borsegate, 


Horsegate”. [f. Gate sb.2, going, walk.] 
A right of pasturage for a horse, e.g. in a common 
field. Cf. Cow-Gare. 

1619 NV. Riding Kec. (1894) 1. 17 Whether anie tenante .. 
hath sold anie Oxegates, Cowgates, horsegates or the like. 
1776 Foston Inclos. Act 2 Tbe Reverend Joseph Sommers 
is entitled. .to a horsegate in the car. 

Ho-rse-gear. 

1. Harness or trappings for horses, 

1653 H. More Antid, ACh. U. vii. (1662) 60 Roaps for the 
horse-gears to pull by. 1894 H. Spricut Nidderdale 384 
Bits..and other metal work required for horse-gear. 

2. A mechanism by which horse-power is applied 
to drive machinery. 

Mod, Manufacturer's Catat., Very Powerful two-horse 
Gear, with covered Driving Wheel and poles and fittings 
for two borses. Light One Horse Gear, 33 in. Driving 
Wheel, speed 64 to one. 


Ho:rse-go‘'dmother. 
large coarse-looking woman. 

1569-70 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 91 In causa diff. viz. 
that she was a horse goodmother water wych. 1785 Grosr 
Dict, Vulg. T., Horse Godmother, a large masculine woman. 
1809 Mackin Gil Blas 1. v, A kitchen girl..a great 
bloated horse-god-mother. 1848 THackeray Van. Fair 
xxxix, You ain’t like that old horse-godmother your mother. 

Horse guard (hé'1s ga id). 

1. One of a body of picked cavalry for special 
service as a guard ; formerly also collecézve. 

1647 Spricce Anglia Rediv. (1854) 104 Sallied out ..ina 
full career, arfd came upon our horseguards. 1670 Cotton 
Espernon \. 1. 157 They furiously set upon the Duke's 
Horse-Guard ; who were all presently cut to pieces. a 1674 
Crarenpon “fist. Reb. 1x. § 37 In tbe Reserve were the 
King’s life-Guard .. with the King’s horse-Guards. 1815 
R. Tweppete in ¥. 72veddell’s Kem. 207 note, Potemkin 
.. was an ensign in the horseguards. 1824 HeBer Frol. 
(1828) 11. 62 His (King of Oude’s) horse-guards are fine tall 
men, and well-mounted. 

b. pf The cavalry brigade of the English 
Household troops; sfec. the third regiment of this 
body, the Royal Horse Guards (formerly the Oxford 
Blues). 

166: in SirS. D. Scott Brit. Army (1880) 82 His Majesty's 
Regiment of Horse Guards under the command of. .Aubrey 
Earl of Oxford, was mustered this day [16 Fehr.} in ‘uthill 
Fields. 1666 Pepys Diary 9 Nov., Drums beat and trumpets, 
aud the Horse Guards everywhere spread running up and 
down the street. 1707 J. CHambertayne S?. G4. Brit. u. 
xiv. 183 Of the Troops of the Houshold: And first of the 
Horse-Guards. — Lest Govt. Officers ibid. 559 First troop of 
Horse-guards..Second Troop of the Guards.. Third Troop 
of the Guards. /6z«/. 560 Regiment of Royal Horse Guards. 
1727-41 Campers Cyc, s.v. Guard, The English horse 
guards are distinguished by troops: first, second, third, aud 
fourth troop of horse guards. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge 
xlix, The Horse-guards came riding in ainong the crowd. 

2. pl. The barracks, head-quarters or guard-house 
of such cavalry; spec. a building in London, opposite 
Whitehall, bearing this name. 

The building in London orig. served as the guard-house 
of the palace of Whitehall and, on the establishment of the 
Horse Guards, as their guard-house and barracks; later, 
while remaining a guard-liouse, it became the head-quarters 
of the whole army organization, and subsequently thut of 
the Commander-in-Chief and the military authorities, as 
distinct from the Secretary of State for War and the civil 
authorities (whence the uses in 3), The buildings serve now 
(1899) as offices for some of the departments of the War 
Ofee, tbe head-quarters of severul regiments of the Guards, 
etc. The fact that soldiers of the Household cavalrystill per- 
form the duties of the guard helps to keep the name in 
popular use, 

1645 Evetyn Diary 12 Dec., Next to this is the Inquisi- 
tion house..To this joins his Holinesse's Horse-guards. 
[1659 Luvtow AZem. (1698) II. 776 Next morning I went 
with Sir Henry Vane and Major Saloway to the Chamber 
of the Horse Guards, at Whitehall, where the principal 
officers use to meet.] 1666 Perys Diary 9 Nov., News that 
White Hall was on fire; and presently more particulars, 
that tbe Horse-guard was on fire. 1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 103 
A a a Shea 7 and 8 at night there happened a fire in 
the rse Guard House in the Tilt Yard, over against 
Whitehall. 1679 /did. No, 1455/4 Whoever gives notice of 
him to Mr. John Bird Sutler at the Horse Guard, shall be 
well rewarded. 169: Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) H. 212 
An order is fixt on the horse guards door by Whitchal. 
1713, Lond. Gaz. No. 5105/2 The Lords and other Commniis- 
sioners of Her Majesty's Royal Hospital near Chelsea .. 
will meet at the Horse-Guards on [etc.]. 1763 Brett. A7ag. 
Apr. 542/1, ] heard a bunter at the Horse-guards..swear she 
would not venture into the Park. 1842 Gen. P. THomrson 
Exerc.Pref.3 Like the mounted sentries at the Horse Guards. 

3. ~/. The personnel of the office of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the military authorities at 
the head of the army, esp. as distinct from the 
Secretary of State for War and the civil authorities. 

1826 WeELLincton in Croker Papers (1884) 1. xi. 342 
I can't say tbat I owe my successes to any favour or con- 
fidence from the Horse Guards. 1867 Gotpw. SMITH Three 
Eng. Statesmen (1882) 37 [The question who shall control 
the army] does partly ay itself whenever an attempt 7 
made to bring the Horse-Guards under constitutiona 
control, 1880 Chambers’ Encycl. s.v The word Horse- 
guards is used conventionally to signify the | military 
authorities at the head of army affairs, in contradistinction 
to tbe civil chief, the Secretary of State for War, 


dial, and vulgar. A 


HORSE-GUARDSMAN, 


4. A sentinel in charge of a horse or horses. 

185: Mayne Rein Scalp Hunt. xiii, Vhe horse-guard 
stood leaning upon his rifle silent and watchful. 

Hence Horse-gua‘rdsman, a man of the Royal 
Horse Guards. 

1817 t: Scort Paris Nevis. (ed. 4)147 A Horse-guardsman 
.-was left upon the ground.. wounded in a charge. 

Horsehair (hpis,hee1). a. A hair from the 
mane or tail of a horse. 

Animated horsthair=horsethair worm? see C. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 323 A briz3t swerd and 
a scharp euene aboue his heued by an hors here. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv, PriviE. ELV. S. 155 Nothynge the 
Swerde helde, Saue oone hors-here. 1611 SHaks. Cyvb. 11. 
ili. 33 A voyce in her eares which Horse-haires, and Calues- 
guts..can never amend. 1672 Ail. Trans. VII. 4064 
(heading) Extract of a letter..concerning animated horse- 
hairs, rectifying a Vulgar Error. 1753 Ciampers Cycel. 
Supp. $V. Animated Horse-Jlatrs, ..a sort of long and 
slender water-worm .. generally, by the vulgar, supposed 
to be the hair fallen from a Horse’s mane into the water. 
1796 WitnerInG Brit. Mlants (ed. 3) I. 655 Fruit-stalks 
hardly thicker than horse hair. 1816 J. Smitn Panorama 
Se. & cirt 11. 82 Suspended by means of a horse hair. 

b. A mass or collection of such hair. 

In quot. 1850=legal verbiage, horsehair being used to 
make barrister's wigs. Vegetable horsehair: see quot. 
1897. 

e1305 Edmund Conf. 138 in £. E. 1’. (1862 75 Seint 
Edmund werede stronge here .. Of hard hors-her ymaked. 
1494 Acf 11 Sen. Vi/, ¢. 19 Preamb., Cussions stuffed with 
horse here. 1638 Sin T. Herperr /rav. (ed. 2) 338 The 
Chynaes..they write with pencills made of horse hayre 1812 
J. Suvi ract. of Customs (1821) 203 The Hair cut from the 
manes and tails of Horses is considered and passed in London 
as Horse Hair, and no other. 1850 CartyLeE Latter-d. 
Pamph. ii. (1872) 67 In spite of all this... blotting-out of 
Heaven's sunlight by mountains of horsehair and officialiry. 
1897 Wittis Flower. Pl. IN. 372 Lillandsia usneoides, ie 
(long moss, old man’s beard, vegetable horsehair. 

ce. alirib, and Comb,,as horsehair cresl, -cresled 
adj., -dresser, glove, plume, etc.; insense ‘ covered 
with a fabric woven of horschair’, as horsehair 
chair, cushion, sofa, etc.; horsehair-lichen 
horselatl-lichen ; horsehair-worm, a hairworm 
or Gordius. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., forse Hair Worms, 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 276 The Gordius is the seta 
hake or horse-hair-worm of the old writers. 1838 Dickexs 
O. Twist xxvii, The very horse-hair seats of the chairs. 
1852 Miss SeweLt F.rfer. of Life xiv. 1858) 95 A set of 
black horsehair chairs and a horsehair sofa. 1853 Ilickte 
tr. Aristohh. (1872) Il. 572 Strife of horse-hair-crested 
words. 1854 Eart Dersy tr. /Uiad vi. 526 Scar'd by the 
brazen helm and horse-hair plume. 1875 13. MeEapows C/ivt, 
Observ, 61 Friction with horse hair gloves. 1897 Daily 
News 30 Apr. 3/3 The daughter of a horsehair dresser. 

So Ho'rse-haired a., covered or furnished with 
horsehair; in quot. =bewigged. 

1887 Pall Mall G, 4 Mar. 1/1 Glozing phrases .. which 
horse-haired pedants of <Attorney-Generals in every age 
have employed. 

Ho:rse-head. 

1. The head of a horse. b. A head like that of 
a horse. ec. The representation of a horse’s head. 

2a1400 Arthur 39, Hyt was so oryble & so greet, More 
pan any Horse heed. 1551 ‘T. Witson Logrke (1580) 21 b, 
What idiote knoweth not, except he had a Horse hedde, 
that here the sence is altered? 1601 Hoitanp /’diny II, 337 
The haire which is curried from the horsehead or buttock. 
1610 Guittim Heraldry i. xiii. (1611) 126 He beareth 
gules a Horsehead couped argent. 1897 ‘ Mark Twain’ 
More Tranps Abr. Ixvii, The long horse-heads and very 
sharp chins of the negroes of the picture-books. 

2. Racing. The length of a horse’s head. Cf. 
Heap sé, 1. 

1623 Massincrr Dk. Milan u. Wks. (Rildg.) 55/2 A devil 
of this size, Should they run for a wager to be spiteful, Gets 
not a horse-head of her. 

3. The stony inner cast of the fossil Trigonia. 

1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 78 The Horse-head. This is 
only the Kernel or Stone included in the Wry-neb. 1851-6 
Woopwarpb WWollusca_272 Casts of the interior are called 
‘horse-heads * by the Portland quarry-men. 

4. Zool. A name of ‘arious fishes whose heads 
more or less resemble that of a horse, as the moon- 
fish, Selene vomer, and the Lippocampidz. 

+5. Alinzng. A kind of ventilator: see quots. 

1747 Hooson Aftuer's Diet. K iij, Horsehead, a large kind 
of Trunk standing on the Top of the Rest. .it is made broad 
and wide in the Top, and open on one side, and conveniently 
made tocatch the Wind. 1789 7rans, Soc. Arts VII. 193 
Thus the horse-head. .drives the wheel. .to the right or left. 
1802 J. Mawe Jfin. Derbysh. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Horsehead, 
a large opening made of wood, to turn and put on to a fang 
or trunk, to convey wind from day-light. 


+ Horseheal, -heel (h-1sh71\. Ods. or dal. 
Forms: I horselene, horshelene, 3-5 horselne, 
5 horshelne, horshelyn, horselle, horshalle, 
(5-7 horshelm(e}, 6 horshele, horseheele, 6-7 
horseheale, 7— horseheal, 9 horseheel. [OE. 
horselene, horshelene, {. hors Horse + elene, helene, 
the latter of which appears by itself as a name of 
the same plant, also in form eo/one, representing 
med.L. elena, helena, given, along with yrzda, 
enula, enela, elna, elenia, ellenium, as names of 
this plant in <Alphita and other med.L. lists. 
Some of these go back immediately to ancient L. 
inula, whence others are formed by metathesis, 
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and by influence of another L. name helenium= | 
Gr. éAéviov. The prefix hors- prob, meant ‘ wild’ — 
or ‘ coarse’, as in other plant-names in horse-. The 
later phonetic history of the word is somewhat 
parallel to that of ELL; but there was prob. asso- 
ciation with hele, HEAL sd.} 

A tall strong composite plant, with very large 
yellow flowers ; Elecampane (/ula Heleninm). 

C1000 /ELFRIC Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 136/23 //elena, 
horshelene. ax1100 Ags. Voc. ibid. 323/8 /felena, horselene. 
1265 Voe. Names Pl. ibid. 557/5 /:nuda, [Fr.] alne, [Eng.] 
horselne. ¢ 1450 Adphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 53/1 Alena cam- 
pana uel enula [v.r, enela},. .horshelne [7.r. horselle}]. /dre. 
1632 Horselne. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wialcker 580/12 Euula 
campana, horshelyn. 14 . sVom. ibid. 712/19 //ee elena 
campana, horshalle. 1483 Cath. Angi. 189/2 Horselle, 
herba, enula campana. 1516 Grete Jierball cl. 1 v b/2 De 
Enuula campana,., Scabwoort or horshele. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens ir, xiv. 336 This herbe is called..in Englishe kle- 
cainpane..and Horseheele. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot.v. 
Ixxxiil. 655 This herb we [call] Elecampane generally, yet in 
some countries of this kingdome Scabwort and Horeticale. 

Ho'rse-herd. [f. !lenp sé.*] One who herds 
or tends horses. (In quot. 1175, tr. L. stadalarius 
hostler, innkeeper: cf. Horse-HOUSE,) 

¢ 1000 -ELFRIC Gram.ix. Z.) 35 Agaso, horshyrde. 1175 
Lamb, Hom, 7 (He) bitahte hine be hors horde to witene. 
61495 ict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 814/12 I/ic eguiartus, a 
horsheyrd. 1552 IluLoet, Horse herd, Aipponomus. 1884 Git- 
nour J/ongo/s 120 A horse-herd appeared inside the door. 

Ho'rse-hire. The hire of a horse; payment 
fur the use of a horse. 
1464 Nottingham Kec. I. 375 For his horshire the said 
ij tymes viijed. 1589 PutTtesnam Eng. /oesie i, xv. (Arb.) 
183 The Sergeant, for sparing of hors-hire, said he would 
goe with the Carrier on foote. 1646 J. Harrincton in 
Monthly Mag. (1800 X, 240 For victuals, drink, and horse- 
hire. 1887 Jessore drcady vii. 216 Ile turns an honest 


penny by horse hire. 
[f Hlonse sh. + Hor sh} A 


Ho'rse-hoe, +. 
frame mounted un wheels and furnished with ranges 
of shares at such intervals as to work in the spaces 
between drills or rows of plants, in which each 
acts like a hoe in stirring up the soil, rooting up 
weeds, ¢tc. 

1731 Tus. Horse-hocing Hush, xviii. (1733 121 Proper for 
the regular operation of the Horse-Hoe. 1789 Ann. Keg. 64 
Of the utility of the horse-hoe I am inclined to entertain 
a very high opinion. 1826 Louvon Ancycl. Agric. (1831. 405 
Of horse hoes there is a great variety, almost every imple- 
ment-maker having his favourite form. 


Ho'rse-hoe, v. [f. Iforsx sb. + log v.] | 
trans, or absol, Yo hoe (or stir up the earth as 
in hocing with an implement drawn by a horse ; 
to work with a horse-hoe. Hlence Horse-hoed 


| ppl. a., Horse-hoeing z6/. sb. ; also Horse-hoer. 


1731 J. Ture (¢#t2:) Specimen of a Work on Horse-Hongh- 
ing Husbandry. 1732 W. Ectis /’ract. Farmer Gloss. 
(E. D.S.), Horse-houghing is so called by reason it saves 
man's houghing, not that a hough is used by horses, but 
their drawing a plough in a particular manner supplies the 
use of a hough. 1780 A. Younc Tour /rel. 1. 14 Horse 
hoed, hand hoed and weeded. 1808 J. Watker //ist. 
Hebrides 1. 245 All horse-hoed grain should be avoided for 
seed-corn. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric.sed. 4) II. 
24 As soon as the plants get about three inches high, the 
intervals should be fee -hocd: 

Ho'rsehood. The quality proper to a horse. 

1654 Gayton /"leas. Notes ui. 1. 65. 

Ho'rse-hoof. Also .in sense 2) 5 -howve, 6 
-hove. [f. llorse sé. + Hvor.] 

1. The hoof of a horse. 

1539 Bipce (Great) Fudg. v. 22 Then were the horse hoffes 
smytten asunder. 1638-48 G. Daniet clog iii. 273 The 
true fountaine which The Muses Love .. ‘The Horse-hoofe 
never rais’d (cf. HirpocreNe]. 1843 Macaucay Lays dnc. 
Rome, Lake Regtllus xxxvii, Yo listen for the rushing Of 
horse-hoofs from the east. 1896 Black Horse Gaz. Jan. 8/2 
Loud thunder of horse hooves, low curtain of dust. 

2. The plant Coltsfoot , 7ussilago Farfara). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvu. xciii, (Bod. MS.i, 
Many men clepep it Caballina an hors huoue. 1562 
Turner Herbal 1. 158b, Tussilago is named..in Englishe 
Horse houe, or Bullfoote. 1578 Lyre Dodeens |. xii. 20 It 
is called,. Fole foote, Horse houe, Coltes foote. 1893 -Vort/- 
uimbid. Gloss., Horse-hoof, the colt's-foot, Tussilago farfara. 

3. = HoxsE-FOOT 3 a. 

1699 Damrier Moy. I]. 11. ii. 40 Horse-hoof-fish.  /érd. 
44 By the shore, you find abundance of Shell-fish, called by 
the English, Horse-hoofs..the shell is thin and brittle, like 
a Lobsters; with many smal] Claws. 


+ Ho'rse-house!. [f. Hovse!.}] A stable: 
in quot. tr. L. stabudiem stable, hostelry, inn. 

¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 79 [He] brohte bim to an hors huse. 
Ibid. 85 Hwet is bis hors-us? pet is hali chirche .. In hors- 
huse bod fule and clene. 

+Horse-house?. 0s. [f. Hovse sd.*] 
Housings or trappings for a horse. 

1316 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, In ij Horsehous’, ij capistris 
..empt. 1480 Wardr, Acc. Edw. [V (1830) 125 For the 
making and garnysshing of x hors houses. 1483 in Grose 
Antiqg. Repert. (1807) 1. 50 To the queen for her use, xvj 
horshouses, made of. .rede clothe engreyled. : 

Ho'rse-jo:ckey. One hired to ride a horse 
inarace. (Now usually simply jockey.) 

1782 Wotcotrt (P. Pindar) Odes R. Acad. 1.1. Wks, 1812 1. 
15 My Cousin Pindar, in his Odes Applauded Horse-jockeys 
and Gods. 1812 Sforting Mag. XXX1X. 66 The parties 
were both horse-jockeys. 1858 in Hughes Yom Browz Pref. 
to ed. 6, Horse-jockeys have learnt to be wiser. 


HORSELESS. 


attrib. 1848 THackeray Van. Fair Ixiv, His horse-jockey 
jokes and prize-ring slang. 

Ho'rse-keeper. One who has the care of 
horses : in various shades of incaning. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 247/2 Horskepare,. .eguarins. ¢ 1515 
Cocke Lorells B. (Percy Soc.) 14 Carryers, carters, and 
hors-kepers, 158: Savite Vacitus’ //ist. u. I1xxxvii. (1591 
104 Of leckeyee and horsekeepers a greater number. 1673 
Rk. Heap Canting Acad. K iij, The Oates which his Horse- 
keepers had given his Horses. 1789 Mapan /ersius (1795) 
132 note, A horse-keeper, a groom that looks after is 
master's horses. 1891S. C. Scrivenur Our Fields & Cities 
160 Ploughmen who want to ‘get on’ by being thought able 
horse-keepers, 1893 .Vorthumbld. Gloss., Horse-kecper, the 
person in a [coal] pit who attends to the feeding and groom- 
ing of the horses and ponies. 

So Ho'rse-keeping. 

1977 ApiGau Apams in J. Adams’ Fam. Lett. 1876 262 
By your accounts of board, horsekeeping, etc., 1 fancy you 
are not better off than we are here. 

Horse latitudes, 54. 4/7 (Origin of the 
name uncertain: sce the quots. for statements and 
conjectures.] The belt of calms and light airs 
which borders the northern edge of the N. I. trade- 
winds. 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round World IN. 581 The latitudes 
where these calms chicfly reign, are named the horse-lati- 
tudes by mariners .. becanse they are fatal to horses and 
other cattle which are transported to the last mentioned 
continent {[.America], 1826 H. N. Coreripce I est Ind. 330 
A dead calm for five days in the horse latitudes. 1850 
Macry Notice to Mariners (ed, 2) 10, 1851 — Hinds * 
Currents 38. 1860 — Phys. Geog. Sea (Low § 514. 1883 
R. I. Scott Elem, Afeteorol. xiv. 268 Vhe Horse Latitudes, 
a title which Mr. Laughton derives frum the Spanish // 
Golfo de las Veguas, the Mares’ Sea, from its unruly and 
boisterous nature..in contradistinction to the Trade-wind 
zone, 1 Golfo de las Damas, so called from the pleasant 
weather to be met with there. 

Horse-laugh (hj‘ssjlaf). [See Horse sé. 26h.) 
A loud coarse laugh. 

1713 STEELE Guardian No. 29 ® 24 The Horse-Laugh is 
a distinguishing characteristick of the rural hoyden. 1751 
Lavincton Enthus. Method. & Papisis 1754 1. 46 Treating 
the holy Men with Derision, Scoffs, Taunts, Horse- Laughs. 
1847 ALR. Smitu Chr. Ladpole xlv. (1879) 394 They. . burs: 
into a Joud horse-laugh in his face. 1874 L. STEPHEN //ours 
in Library (1892) 1. x. 353 Jovial squires laughed horse- 
laughs at this mincing dandy. , , 

So (nonce-wds.) Horse-laugh v. t7/r., to give 
vent to a horse-laugh or a series of horse-laughs ; 
hence Horse-laugher. Also Horse-laughter. 

1713 STEELE Guardian No. 29 P 5 Several kinds of laughers 
.. The Dimplers. The Smilers.. The Horse-laughers. 1763 
Brit. Mag. IV. 660 For ministers had done the like before, 
And like hin horse-laugh’d at the nation. 1821 Slachkw. 
Mag. X. 572/2 Whisperings, and ttterings, aud horse 
laughter, and loud gnftaws. 

Horse-leech (hgis;lztf), sé. 
Lercu :—OE. (ace, léce, physician.) 

+1. A horse-doctor, farrier, veterinary surgeon. 

1493 Alem. Ripon (Surtees) LI. 165 Item Johanni Hors- 
leych pro medicacione j equo magistri Langton, 7¢. ¢1515 
Cocke Lorell’s B. (Percy Soc.) ° Bokell sinythes, horse 
leches, and gold beters. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. x. 52 b 2 
Saynt Loy we make an horsleche, and must let our horse 
rather renne vnshodde and marre hys hoofe than toshoo hym 
on hys daye. 1653 Bocan Mirth Chr. Life 234 The horse 
.-will not endure the hand of the horseleech. ; 

2. An aquatic sucking worm (/famopsis sangui- 
sorba differing from the common leech in its larger 
size, and in the formation of the jaws. 

(In some early quots. it seems to mean the common 
medicinal leech.) 

14.. Now. in Wr.-Wilcker 706/26 //ec sangutssuga, a 
horsleche. 1530 Patsur, 232/2 Horse leche, a worme, san- 
sue, 1535 COVERDALE /’rov. xxx.15 ‘This generacion (which 
is like an horsleche: hath two doughters (1388 Wycur The 
watir leche hath twei dou3tris]: y* one is called, fetch 
hither: the other, Lrynge hither. 1573 80 Barer Ad? 
Hi 663 An Horse leach, or bloudsucker worme, Airudo. 
1581 Marseck Bk. of Notes $03 ‘The Horse-leach hath 
two daughters. .that 1s, two forks in her tongue, which he 
heere caileth her two daughters, wherby she sucketh the 
bloud, and is neuer saciate. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. ii. 15 
Horse-leaches were wont to taste of the horses dung. 1802 
Binctey anim, Biog. (1813) M1. 412 Horse-leeches are 
.. $0 extremely greedy cf blood, that a vulgar notion 
is prevalent, that nine of them are able to destroy a 
horse. 1880 Chambers’ Encycl. V1.74'2 The Horse-leech 
..is much larger than the medicinal species. .but its teeth 
are comparatively blunt, and it is little of a blood-sucker 
—notwithstanding the popular notion. .It feeds greedily on 
earth-worms. ; ; : 

3. fig. A rapacious, insatiable person. 

1546 Suppl. Poor Comntons (1871) 63 Besides the infinit 
number of purgatory horseleches. 1608 Syivester Du 
Bartas w. iv. 1. Decay 192 Thou life of strife, thou Horse- 
leach sent from hell. 1705 HicKERINGILL Pries/-cr. 1.11721) 
18 Of all Priests, the Popes have been in several Ages the 
great Horse-leaches and Blood-suckers. 1836-48 B. D. 
Watsua risfoph., Clouds 1.1, He has disregarded my advice, 
and stuck horse-leeches on to my estate. J ’ 

Hence + Horse-leech, v. /rams. to snck insatiably 
(asreputed ofthe horse-leech); | Ho'rse-lee:chery, 
-leechcraft, veterinary medicine. 

1679 Prot. Conformist 3 They have thereby Horse-leach'd 
a great deal of the best blood in Europe. 1688 R, Hotme 
Armoury 1. 149/2 Horse Leachery, or Leach-craft, is the 
Art of curing Horses of Diseases, A 

Horseless (hf'1s;lés), a. Without a horse. 

1671 H. M. tr. Aras. Collog. 429 The horseless Horse- 
man. 1790 Cowrtr Let. to Bull 8 Sept., We rejoice 
that though unhorsed, or rather horseless, you are come 
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HORSE-LIKE. 


safe home again. 2878 Lond. a ale 338 It is from the 
apparently horseless Continent of America that the finest 
geological evidence of the pedigree of the horse is to be 
traced. 1895 Chard. Frul, X11. 673 1 Horseless carriages 
threaten to give a new aspect to road traffic. 

Ho'rse-like, a. Like or resembling a horse. 

1530 Patsck. 316/1 Horselyke, belongynge to an horse, 
chenaliu. 1598 Syivester Du Bartas iu. ii. ut. Coloutes 
453 Bunch-ba:ked Calves, with Horse-like manes. 

Horse-litter. lorms: sce Lirrrr. 

1, A litter hung on poles, carried between two 
horses, one in front and the other behind. 

1388 Wryciir 2 Macc. iti. 27 Putte in a pakke sadil {g/oss] 
ether hors litir. ¢c1465 Aug. Chron. (Camden 18.6) 46 He 
was brought in a horsliter to Westmynstre. 1600 Hottaxp 
Livy xxv. xxix.630 Scarce able to endure the shogging and 
shaking of the horselitter, for pain and greefe of his wounds. 
19775 R. ‘Vwiss V'rav. Port, 4 Sp. 49 Chairs and horse-litters 
are used here in bid weather, 1851 Dickens Child's //ist, 
Eng. xvi, The King, now weak and sick, followed in 
a horse-litter. 

b. Sometimes on wheels, esp. as a funeral car. 

tsoz Percivarr SA. Dict. Carro con audas,a horslitter, 
rheta, 1663 Wooo Léfe July (O. 11.8.) I. 479 Then the 
wain or hors-litter on four waceles. 

2. A bed of straw or hay for horses to rest upon. 
b. The manure consisting of such straw mixed 
with the excrements of horses. 

1624 Burton Anat. Mel. 1, ii. iv. vii, 146 Olde monu- 
ments and bookes, made horse-litter, or burned like straw. 
172t Draotey Coffe 33 A bed prepared with horse-litter. 
— Philos. Acc. wks, Nat. 20 It must be cover'd, the ‘Top 
and Sides with Horse-litter to lie upon it undisturb'd. 

Ho'rse-load. A load fora horse; sometimes, 
a determinate weight: cf. Loan. 

€1350 in Aug. Gihls (1870) 358 ‘Yonnes and barelles pt 
come» in carte, sholde custome a peny; an horselode an 
halpeny. ¢ 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 153, ccc™ hors 
lade of corne and als many of ryexs. 1483 Cath. Angl, 
189 2 An Horse lade, e/stel/a. 1580 Hot.tyeanv reas. br. 
Tong, Somme on charze de charvon, a horse lode of coles. 
1641 Vicars Zehovah-Firch 160 His Souldiers took horse- 
loads of Provision, Bisket, Meal and other necessaries. 1667 
Primatr Cily § C. Build. (1680) 6 Some [lead] Uare.. yeild- 
ing Thirty-six shillings a Horse-load (which is nine dishes, 
as they compute, werghing about Four hundred and Fifty 
pound), 1700 lvrnect //tst, Eug, 11.977 A Horse-load of 
Corn was sold for Ven Shillings. 12776 Pexnant Zool, III, 
63 If a Porpesse should be too big for a horse-load, allow- 
ance should be made tu the purveyor. 

b. loosely or fig. A large load or quantity. 

€31S00 tow Plowman learned Later- Noster 116 in Hazl. 
fi. BP. P. V1. 213 They tho:ght to longe that they abode, Yet 
eche of them had an hors-lode. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. u. 
Dref., They have..laid ye down their horselvad of citations 
and fathers at your door. 1681 Otway Sokd/ier's fort... i, 
A Horse-load of Diseases. 1837 Hawtuorse Twice: Told 
7. (1851) I. v. 75 ‘Toiling throuzh the difficult woods, each 
with a horseload of iron armor to burden his footsteps. 

+ Ho-rse-loaf. Oés. A loaf of Lloxse- Brean, 

©1468 in Stow's Strv, (ed. Strype 1720) v. 341 The horse 
lof shal wey two halfpeny white Jotis. 1483 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 337 hath all Bakers..make butt ij horselofys to a 

eny, and of clene beanys. x59: Harincton O7l. /ur.vu. 

xii, (N.1, Her stature scant three horse-loaves did exceed. 
161r Cotcr., Maia, a dwarfe,..one thats no higher then 
three horse-loaues, 1683 ..anch. Crt. Leet Ree. (1888) VI. 
126 James Smith, 1 horse loafe 4 ounce too light. 

+ Ho'rse-lock. Oés. A shackle for a horse's 
feet =Frrnock 56, 2; hence, app. any hanging 
lock, a padlock. 

1486 Nottinehaut Rec. 11\. 255 For a horse lok. .vjd. 
1530 Yatton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 145 Payd for 
a horse locke to y* cherche yatte, viij’. 1573 ‘I'ussre //usd. 
xvil. (1878) 37 Soles, fetters, and shackles, with horselock 
and pad, 1623 Frercuer & Rowtev Asai of Mill um. i, 
Horse-lucks nor chains shall hold her from me. 1680 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 1569/4 Alittle.. Nag a Horse-lock on his near foot 
before. 1736 VV. Jersey Archives (1894! X1. 483 He [oue 
escaped from: privon] had a Horse-Lock on one of his Legs. 

+ Horsely,«. Os. Alsohorsly(e. [f. Llonse 
+-L¥:; cf, manly.] Of or pertaining to a horse; 
of the nature of a good horse. 

c 1386 Cuaucnr Sgr.’s 7.186 This hors ..so horsly (7.7. 
horsely] and so Ye of eye. 1552 Hutort, Horsly, or 
parteynynge toa horse, egearins. 

Ho'rse-ma‘ckerel. A name forseveral fishcs 
alliei to the mackerel ; esp. the Cavally or Scad 
(Caranx vulgaris). 

Also in various parts of U.S. the common Tunny, the 
Jurel Caranr pisquetus), the Bluefish (Pome tous salta- 
trix, the Black Candle-fish (Auoplopoma fimbria), the 
Californian Hake (A/erlucius productus), and the ‘Ten- 
pounder (Z/ofs sanrus), (Cent. Dict.) 

413705 Ray Synops, Pisce. (1713) 92 Tracherus..A Scad.. 
a Horse Mackrell. 19777 G. Forster Moy. round World 1, 
126 Scorpens, mullets, hemeoackreland many other sorts. 
1838 Jounston in roc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. No. 6. 171 The 
Scad or Horse-Mackerel. 1860 Bartcett Dict. Amer. (ed. 
3), Blue-Fish,..on the Jersey coast. .called Horse- Mackerel. 
1862 ANstep Channel /sl. . ix. (ed. 2) 212 The horse- 
inackarel also ts considered poor and dry. 

Horseman (hfis,;m&n). Pl. -men. 

1. One who rides on horseback, a rider; onc 
skilled in riding and managing a horse. 

€1400 Vwwalne & Gai, gor Another noyse than berd i sone, 
Als it war of horsnien. 1583 Hottysanp Cam/o di Fior 277 
Othereis a good horseman: O brave rider. 1673S. C. Art 
of Complaisance 131 Yo pass simply for a good horseman, or 
a fine dancer, 1780 Hasris Phill, Eng, Wks. (1841) 542 
These Spanish Arabians .. were great horsemen, and par- 
ticularly foid of horses. 1849 Macaucay //ist. Eng. vii. 
II. 349 These letters.. were sent by horsemen to the nearest 
country post towns on the different roads. 

Von, V. 
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tb. spec. A mounted soldier. Cds. 


¢ 1205 Lay. 26641 Heo letten alle ba horsmen i pan wude 
al-hten. ¢ 1302 in /’o/, Sougs (Camden) 189 Sixtene hundred 
of horsmen asemblede o the gras. 1382 Wycuir Mev. ix. 16 
The nonmb.e of the hoost of horsemen twenty thousynd. 
1548 Hatt Chrou., //en. V/// 28 Among the Frenchmen 
were certain light horsmen called Stradiotes. 1655 STANLEY 
Hist, Philos, wi (1701) 1161 Notwithstanding he had also 
a Horse-man's Cuirass. 1835 Macautay J//ist. Eng. xxi. 
(18801 II. 529 A horseman in the uniform of the Guards 
spurred through the City, announcing that the King had 
been killed. 

ce. A knight. (¢rans/, L. egues, Gr. inmevs.) 

1596 Dacrynpte tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 13 In Galloway 
ar horsmen, Barounes, and vthiris noble men mony. 1807 
Ropixson Archrol. Greca w. ii.337 Both at Athens and 
Sparta tmmeic, horsemen, composed the second order in the 
commonwealth. 1849 Groie Greece u. Ixxii. (1862) V1. 347 
‘The Knights or Horsemen, the body of richest proprietors 
at Athens, were the mainstay of the Thirty. 

a. Horseman's bed (in Ircland’, a tenement of 
a certain size. //orseman’s hammer, a hanmer- 
shaped mace, a medieval weapon. //forsemazz’s 
weigh, the weight by which a jockey is weighed, 
applied to the legal stone of fourteen pounds. 

1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 107 As to these town-lands, 
plough-lands, colps, greeves .. horseman’s beds, etc., they 
are at this day manifestly unequal, 1828 J. M. SpEARMAN 
Brit. Gunner 413 Also, 14 pounds inake 1 stone, horseman's 
weight, and 8 pounds 1 stone, in the London markets. 

2. A man who attends to horses. 

1882 Howes in Longm, Afag. 1. 55, 1 heard myself 
indicated in a whisper as ‘one of the horsemen’. 1 
NW. Linc. Gloss. (ed. 2), J/orsemau, the man who attends 
upon and travels with a stallion, 1898 R. Haccarp in 
Daily News 28 Sept. 6 5 The agricultural labourer. .works 
from six to six.. horsemen and cattlemen work longer. 

3. A variety of fancy pigeons: see quot. 1867. 

1735 J. Moore Colamd. 31 The oftener it is thus bred 
(from a Carrier] the stouter the Horseman becomes. 1741 
Compl, Mam,.-Piece Wt. 512, 1867 VEGETMELER J’igcons Vil. 
79 In inany of the older treatises an inferior variety of the 
Carrier was described under the name of the Horsemaz. 

4. Ichthyol, A scizeuoid fish of the genus Lgues 
found on the coasts of Central America. 

5. See also LIcHT-HOLKSEMAN, 

Light and Heavy Horseucu, slang names for certain 
Thames thieves, 

1849 Marrvar Valerie xviii, ‘There’s a lighter adrift *, 
said I, ‘The Light Horsemen have cut her adrift.” /déc/., 
Light FHlorsemen—that’s a name for one set of people who 
live by plunder. .. ‘Then we have the Heavy Horsemen— 
they do their work in the daytnne, when they go on board 
as lumpers to clear the ships. 

Horsemanship (hfisménfip). [f. prec. + 
-SHIP.} ‘The art of riding on horseback ; skill or 
expertness in riding, cquestrian performance. For- 
merly including the breeding, rearing, and manage- 
ment of horses; the duties ol the manodge. 

1565 Brunvevit (¢7//-) The Fower Chiefest Offices be- 
long.ng to Horsemanshippe, that is to say, "he Office of the 
Breeder, of the Rider, of the Keeper, and of the Ferrer. 
1577 13. Gooct /leresbach's Husé, 1. (1586) 19 When we 
entreat of horsemanship, and breaking of lorses. 1602 R. 
Jounson Kingd. & Coutuw. (1603) 205 Vhe nature of the 
countrey is not fitte for horsemanshippe. 1727-41 CuAMBERS 
Cycl, Horsemanship, in its latitude, includes what relates 
to the make, colour, age, temper, aud qualities of horses. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 479 The Tartars are inured to 
horsemanship from their infancy : they seldom appear on 
foot. 1816 Keatince /7vav. (1817) I]. 102 ‘The show ex- 
hibited very capital horsemanship. 1875 Jowert /’/ato 
(ed. 2) V. 375 Gyinnastic and horsemanship are as suitable 
to women as to men, attrié, 1825 Scott Fam, Lett, 
5 Novy. 11894) Il. 369, I hope in God you will not break 
Jane's neck with your horsemanship experiments. 

+ Horse-marine!. //er. Obs. [f. Honse sé. 
+ Marine a.} A sea-horse. 

1705 Lond. Gas, No. 4162/4 On a Torse a Deiny Horse- 
Marine. 


Horse-marine? (hfisjmarin). [f. Horse sd. 
+ MakinE sd.] 

1. A marinc mounted on horseback, or a cavalry- 
man doing a marine’s work. 

1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI1\. 225 This old sea-dog.. 
organized a bedy of horse-marines to patrol the shore. 1886 
Viusley’s Alag. Apr. 321 Vhe 17th Lancers were once 
christened the ‘ Horse marines’. ‘I'wo troops of this showy 
corps were employed as marines on board the Hermione 
frigate during some severe fighting in the West Indies, 

2. Aumorously. (pl.) An imagimary corps of 
mounted marine soldiers, considered as a tyne of 
men out of their element; hencc, sizg. a man 
doing work for which he is not htted; a ‘ land- 
Inbber’ on shipboard. 

1824 Scotr S¢, Nouan's xxi, ‘What the devil has a ship to 
do with horse's furniture ?—Do you think we belong to the 
horse-marines?” 1860 O. W. Hotmes Sea Dial. 45 Lelay 
y’r jaw, y’ swab! y’ hoss-marine|! 1892 MWofs the Waifi. 
x (Farmer) Yon'd better tell that to the hoss marines; I've 
lived a sight too long in Shoreditch to take that in. 


3. ‘A man or youth who is engaged in leading 
and attending to the horse drawing a canal-boat’ 
(Lab. Comm. Gloss. 1894). 


é€38s0 (Correspt. writes ‘In general use on Regent's 
Canal'.] ¢ 1860 [Used by a witness at the Lindsey Sessions, 


Lincolns.]. 1881 Census-returus in Brit, Alm, Comp. 
(1885) 94. 
Ho'rse-master. One who owns or manages 


horses; also, a horse-breaker. 


HORSE-POND. 


bieth wylde horses, orcoltes, and bredeth theym, and selleth 
theym agayne wylde, or breaketh parte of thein, and maketh 
theym tame, and then selleth them. 1567 /sial/ 7 reas. 
(1850) 22 Suche horse maisters will make a colte quickely 
tame. 1607 Torsrit sour/, Beasts (16:8) 249 Of the 
greatest Horse-masters and nourishers of Horses. 1766 W. 
Situ tr. Bouguet’s Exp. (1868) 43 Four divisions. .of pack- 
horses, each conducted by a horse master. 1897 Cavadry 

Vactics ii. 8 Vhe good horse master in stables is much nore 
likely to be a good horse master under any circumstances. 

Ho'rse-meat. [See Mrat.] Food or pro- 
vender lor horses. 

1404 Durhaui MS, Sacr. Rolt, j sythe pro horsmet falcand. 
1475 Sk. Nollesse 30 Finding bothe horsmete and mannys- 
mete to youre soudeours riding be the contre. 1528 Sir I. 
Tore in Ellis Orig. Lest. Ser. 1. 1. 286, 1 sent a phisician.. 
promysing hyin a mark by day, horsinete, and inans mete. 
1677 Plot O.xfordsh. 256 Oats, and all mixed Corns called 
Horse-meat, are Harvested somtimes with two reaping 
hooks. 1742 Fiecpinc ¥ Aedsews u. ii, The sum due for 
horsemeat was twelve shillings, 

Ho‘rse-mill. A mill driven by a horse; 
usually, by one walking in a circle or in a wheel. 

1530 Patscr. 232/2 Horse myll, sovlin a chenal 1559 
in Boys Sandwich (1792) 738 ‘The water must be conveyed 
awaye with horse mylnes. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Alariue 
(1789) Lij, Like the machinery of a horse-mill. 1828 P. 
Cunnincuam NV, S, Wales (ed. 3) 1. 65 Ten water-mills, 
eighteen windmills, and twu horse-mills, 

b. fg. A monotonous round, 

162zx Burton Anat. Jel. 1. ii. i. xi. (1651) 112 Desire 
hath no rest, and is infinite in it selfe, endlesse, and as one 
caly it, a perpetuall racke, or horse mill .. still going round 
asinaring, | 

Ho'rse-mint. (See Horse 28c.] 

1. ‘A name applied generally to the wild mints’ 
(Britten and Holland), esp. Aletha sylvestris and 
Al, aquatica, 

¢ 1265} oc, Names Pin Wr.-Wiilcker 555/5 Alestas/satue, 
-.-horsminte, a 1387 Sinon. Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 30 
Menta aguatica, an horsment. ¢1440 (romp. Parv. 248/1 
Horsmynte, herbe, dalsamita, meutastruut, ¢1516 Grete 
Herball celxxv. Pvb, Agaynst colde cough bethe dry 
fygges with horsmynt in wyne, and vse it. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne /’sexd. LP. 102 So are they deceived in the name 
of Horse-raddish, Horse-mint, Bull-rush, and many more.. 
that expression is but a Grecisme. intending no more then 
great. 1787 Winter Syst. //usbé. 97 Coarse grass, rushes, 
borse-mints .. general productions of lands overcharged 
with moisture. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. P/. IV. 152. 

2. Applied in North America to other aromatic 
labiates, as various species of A/onarda, Collin- 
sonta canadensis, and Cunila Mariana (Sweet 
Horse-mint, also called divany}. (Sec Miller 
Plant-n., and Cent, Dict.) 

+ Ho-rsen, a. Obs. rare. 
belonving to horses. 

1558 Wako tr. Aleris’ Secr. 1. Vit. (1580) 108. a, Let hym 
put the Yearth onely, the Foxe, and the Horsen doung. 

Ho'rse-nail. 

1. A horseshoe: nail. 

1598 Barret /heor, Warres 135 Iorse nayles and horse 
shoes of all sizes. 1695 Concreve Love for Lu. ix, Poring 
upon the Ground for a crooked Pin, or au old Horse-Nail. 
1858 GkeENER Gunuery 148 The inferior iron of which we 
make horse-nails. 

2. Atadpole. /ocal. 

1608 Torset, Serfels (1658) 719 The heads of these 
young Gyrini, which we call in English Horse-nails; be- 
cause they resemble a Horse-nail in their similitude, whose 
head is great, and tie other part small. 1887 in Aen?. Gloss. 

Ho-rseness, nonce-wd. ‘Vhe abstract quality 
of a horse (tr. Gr. immérns). 

1864 QO. Kev. July 72, ‘I see a horse’, said Antisthenes to 
Plato, * but I do not see horseness’, 

Ho'rse-play. 

+1. Play in which a horse is used or takes part ; 
theatrical horsemanship. Also ¢ransf. Ods. 

1599 Massixcer, etc. O4/ Law ut. ii, Horse-play at four- 
score isnot so ready. a 1627 MipvLETON A/ayor of Queen- 
torough v.i, Secoud Play. We have a play wherein we use 
ahorse, Sfmt. Fellows, you use no horse-play in my honse. 
1668 Deyben Avening’s Lovet.ii, Bel. Vhey get upon their 
jennets, and prance hefore their ladies’ windows... Wed. 
And this horseplay they call making love. 

2. Kough, coarse, or boisterous play, passing the 
Lounds of propriety. 

1589 R. Harvey 2/. Perc. (1590) 9, | am a stranger, and 
cannot tel what your horse play meanes. 1700 DaypDen fables 
Pref. Wks. (Globe) 506 He [Collier] is too much given to 
horse-play in his raillery, 1749 Cuesterr. Lett. (1792) 11. 
clxxix. 166 No aukward overturns of glasses, plates, and 
salt-cellars; no horse-play. 1856 Masson £ss. iv. 121 
Dryden's best comic attempts were but heavy horse-play. 
1871 L. Sievnen Playgr, Europe vi. (1894) 149 Explosions 
of animal spirits, bordering at times upon horse-play. 

Hence Horse-playish a., given to horse-play. 

1882 Datly News 22 Sept. 2/1 Vhe younger men were 
somewhat horse-playish in their behaviour. 

Ho'rse-plum. 

1. A small red variety of plum. 

1530 Patscr. 232/2 Horse plome, frute, jorroise. 1546 
J. Hevwoop Prov. (1867) 20 Her cheekes are purple rnddie 
lyke a horse plumme. 1648 Gace West /ud. 28 A great 
black kernell as big as our horse Plums. 1886 Britten & 
Hotrano P/lant-n2., Horse Plum, a small red plum. 

2. (U.S.) The common wild plum of North 
America (Prunus Americana). ; 

Ho'rse-pond, s/. A pond for watering and 
washing horses; proverbial as a ducking-place for 


[Sce -en4.] Of or 


1523 Pirznexs. //usb, § 120 A Horse-mayster is he, that | ot noxious persons. 
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HORSE-POND. 


17or Cisper Love Makes Mant. i, | han’t much Land to 
spare; but I have an admirable Ilorse-Pond—I'll settle 
that upon him, if yon will. 1713 ADDISON Guardian No. 
136 » 4 Led into a horsepond by a Will of the Whisp. 1746 
Brit. Adag. tor lf old Bettenson had ordered hin to have 
been dragg'd through a Ilorse-pond. 1843 Betuune Sc. 
Fireside Stor. 62 He intended .. to take a third individual 
to a horse-pond..and duck him head and ears thiree times. 

Ho‘rse-pond, v. [f. prec. sb.] frans. Yo 
duck in or drag through a horse-pond. 

1757 Garrick A/ale Coquette 1. 13 If 1 go again, Sir, may 
1 be caned, kicked, and horseponded for my pains. 1782 
Miss Burney Cecilia v1. x, Not only horsewhipt, but horse- 
ponded. 1884 Chureh Reformer \\1. 79 {Vhey) will not 
readily forget his snggestion of horse-ponding their leaders 
as a substitute for redressing their grievances. 

Ho'rse-power. 

1. The power or rate of work of a horse in draw- 
ing; hence, in J/ech., a conventional unit for 
measuting the rate of work of a primc motor, 
commonly taken (after Watt) as = 550 foot-pounds 
per seeond (which is about 1} times the actual 
power ofa horse). Abbreviated H.P. 

1806 O. Grecory Jlech. (1807) 11. 357 The usual method 
of estimating the effects of engines by what are called 
‘horse powers’ must inevitably he very fallacious. 1881 
Encycl. Brit, X\1. 207/1 Nominal horse-power is a purely 
conventional term adopted by makers of steam-engines, 
and has no fixed relation to indicated horse-power. 189% 
Electrician Sept. 551 A new and shockingly unscientific 
unit, the electrical horse power, is insensihly coming into 
use. 1897 Pxerce in Glasgow Herald 6 Fel». 3/5 Vhe term 
‘horse power’ has probubly seen its best days..As a scien- 
tific term it has been much abnsed, and as a commercial 
term it conveys no meaning. 

b. With prefixed numeral, expressing the power 
or rate of work of an engine, etc, ; as ‘an engine 
of 40-horse power’, or ‘a 40-horse-power engine’. 

Properly the numeral + ‘horse’ form an attrib, phrase 
qualifying ‘power’ as in ‘four-horse coach’; cf. t:v0-/oot 
rule, half-tti.e raee); \ut the whole phrase (esp. when used 
atiri6.\ 1s often analyzed as nuineral + ' horse-power’. 

ei Byron Yuan x. xxxiv. note, A metaphor taken from 
the 'forty-horse power’ of a steam-engine, 1835 Marrvar 
Okla Podr, iv, She .preferred the three-horse power of the 
schuyt to the hundred-horse power of the steain-packet. 
1851 /Uustr. Catal.Gt. E.vhiys, 214 Oscillating steam-engine, 
of ro-horse power. 1872 RK. B. Smytu Adining Statist. 50 
One 25 horse-power engine, 16-inch cylinder. 

2. transf, Power or rate of work as cstimaled 
by this unit; nuinber of horse-powers. Also fig. 

1860 Maury PAys. Geog. Sea iv. § 268 What is the horse- 
power of the Niagara? 1867 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims, 
Progr, Culture Wks, (Bohn) WIL. 235 Enthusiasm is the 
leaping lightning, not to be measured by the horse-power 
of the understanding, 1871 Tynpatu Fragen. Sc. re 
[He] calculates the equivalent of that heat in horse-power. 

3. The powcr or ageucy of a horse or horses as 
employed in driving machinery; hence, a machine 
by which the pull or weight of a horse is con- 
verted into power for driving other machinery. 

1853 Ca/al. KR. Agric. Soc. Show Gloucester 50 A One 
Horse Power Portable Horse Gear. /dicf, 51 A useful and 
economical thrashing machine to be either worked by hand 
or horse power. 1864 WessTER, //orse-power..3. A machine 
operated by one or more horses; a horse-engine. 1875 
Kuicut Dict, Afeck. s.v., An ordinary horse-power, such as 
is used for thrashing-machines, drag-saws, clover-hullers. 

Ho'rse-pox. [Sve Pox.] 

+1. A severe or virulent pox. 
execrations.) Ods, 

1656 S. Hott.sxp Zara (1719) r15 With a Horse-pox and 
a Murrain, 1667 Dx. Newcastte & Drvoen Sir Wartin 
Mar-all iv. i, Leave off your winking and your pinking, 
with a horse-pox t'ye, 1694 Ecuarp Plautus Pref. Ait), 
I'll] fetch ye out with a Horse-pox for a damnable, prying, 
nine-eyed Witch. 

2. A pustular disease of horses, said, when com- 
municated to cows, to produce cow-pox. 

1884 NV. 1. Ased. Frnt. 15 Nov. 548 An outbreak of casual 
‘horse-pox’ among the she-asses. 1897 AL.LBuTT Syst. A/ed. 
II. 636 He explained the failure on the part of many experi- 
imenters to transmit horse-pox to the cow. 

Ho'rser. [f. Horse v. + -Er!1.] One who 
provides horses for a coach; a postmaster. 

1851 ‘ Nimrop* Road 35 The horser’s profits depend upon 
the luck he has with his stock, ; 

Ho'rse-race. A race by horses (with riders). 

1581 Stoney 4 fol, Poetrie (Arh.\) 46 Phillip of Macedon 
reckoned a horse-race wonne at Olimpus among hys three 
fearefull felicities. 16r7 Moryson /¢in. 1. 198 No meane 
Lordes. .and Gentlemen in our Court had in hke sort put 
out money upon a horserace, or speedie course of a horse, 
under themselves. a 1626 Bacon (J.}, In horseraces men are 
curious that there be not the least weight upon one horse 
more than upon another. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 462 2 4 
To glory in being the first Man at Cock-matches, Horse-races. 
x8z1 Bvron Juan mi. Ixxxv, Pindar sang horse-races. 

attrib, 1629 J. Maxwett tr. Herodian (1635) 426 Cirque 
(targix, Or Horse-race-yard, able to hold above 20000). 

Ho'rse-ra:cer. [f. Horse-rack + -ER!, after 
race, racer.) One who keeps horses for racing ; 
one who rides horses in races, a jockey. 

¢1618 J. Bruen in Hinde Lz xi. (1641) 38 A good rule 
for our horse-racers, rank riders, and hot-spurre hunters. 
1733 Weekly Reg. 8 Dec., Song-singers, horse-racers, valets- 
de-chambre. 1888 A fkenzum 22 Sept. 381/1 The first Lord 
Godolphin was a horse-racer as well as ganihler undoubtedly. 

Ho'rse-ri cing, sé. [f. Horse + Racine vé/. 
sb., after horse-race.} The practice or sport of 


running horses in competitions of speed. 


(Used in coarse 
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¢1654 GC, Fox ¥rul, (1827) 1.250 Each taking his horse 
..and so go to horse-racing. 1780 T. Davies Garrick 
(1781) I. xxvi. 247 The wretched attachinent of our young 
nobility and gentry to horse-racing. 1837 W. Irvinc Café, 
Bonneville WL. 201 All ardently addicted to gambling and 
horse-racing. 1894 Heston. Gaz, 13 Sept. 1/3 Horse-racing 
-. isa sport which gives more eniployinent to more thou- 
sands of deserving persons than ¢an be claimed for any other. 
b. Comb. Horseracing: board, a board used 
for a gambling game played with figures of horses. 
1883 Pall Malt G. 13 Mar. 7/2 Charged with gambling 
with a horseracing-board in the New-cut, and carrying on a 
system of swindling. 
So Ho'rse-ra cing a., addicted to horse-racing. 
1814 Last Act 1. ii, A bold, dashing, horse-racing, fox- 


hunting heroine. _ 
Ho'rse-ra dish. [Sce Horse sé. 27.) 


1. A cruciferous plant (Cochlearia Armoracia), 
with whitc flowers and broad rough leaves, a 
native of middle Europe and western Asia, com- 
monly cultivated for its root (see 2. 

1997 Gerarve //erébalit. vii. 186 Horse Radish bringeth 
foorth great leaues. 1732 Arsutunor Rules of Diet 263 
Vegetables which abound with a pungent volatile Salt and 
Oil as .. Horse-Radish, Cresses. 1876 Harvey A/at, Sed, 
(ed 6) 732 Iforse-Radish is a Native of niost hilly situa- 
tions in Europe, .. flowering in May. ; 

2. The thick rootstock of this plant, which has 
a very pungent flavour, and is scraped or grated 
down as a condiment. 

1625 Hart Anas. Ur. Pref. Bb, The Germanes in diuerse 
= boyle wilde or horse radishes with their beefe. 1769 
Mrs. Rarraco Eng. //ousedpr. (1778) 351 Pour it on your 
parsley, with two or three slices of horse-radish. 1881 
Brsant & Rice Chapl of Flect \. vi. 150 Mis prejudices as 
a gentleman and a scholar were offended by the absence of 
horse-radish. 


Jig. 1830 Gatt Lawrie T. vi. iii, With a plentiful garnish- 


ing of the horse radish of their petulance. , 

3. attrib, and Comb., as horse-radish root; 
+ horse-radish ale, ?ale flavoured with horse- 
radish ; horse-radish tree, (2) a tree (Aforinga 
plerygosperma’, a native of India, cultivated in 
tropical countries for its pod-like capsules, which 
are eaten fresh or pickled, and for its winged seeds 
(ben-nuts\, from which oil of ben is obtained ; the 
root resembles horse-radish in flavour; (4) in 
Australia, a name for Codonocarpus cotinifolius 
(N. O. Phytolacer) : see quot. 1889. 

1664 Perys Diary 16 Sept., Ife would needs have me 
drink a cup of horse-radish ale. 1694 Satmon Bales’ Disf. 
‘1713 437/2 On the edulcorated Pouder, affuse Oil of Tur- 
pentine drawn off from Horse-radish-roots. 1859 A// Year 
Nound No, 32. 127/1 Worse-radish trees, giving perfuiners 
and watchinakers that famous oil of Ben, which can hardly 
ever be obtained pure. 1889 J. H. Maipen Usef. Nat. 
Plants Austratia 164 Called also ‘Iorse-radish Tree’, 
owing to the taste of the leaves. ; 

Ho-rse-rider. Onc who rides a horse; a pro- 
fessional performer on horseback ; a circus-rider. 
So Horrse-ri ding v6/. 5b. and ffl. a. 

1580 Lyty Eufhues Yo Gentlem. Rdrs. (Arh.) 223 Tbe 
cholaricke Horse-rider, who .. not daring to kill the Horse 
went into the stable to cutte the saddle. ¢1610 Sir 
Metvit Jem, (1735) 317 His Pastimes of Hunting, Ilawk- 
ing and Horseriding. 1854 Dickess Hard 7. t iii, The 
clashing and banging band attached to the horse-riding 
establishment... A flag .. proclaimed. .that it was ' Sleary’s 
horse-riding’. /dsd. 1. v, The horse-riders never mind what 
they say, sir; they're famous for it. 1885tr. //ehn’s Wand. 
Pl. & Anim, 48 Those north-eastern branches..as far as the 
light of history reaches, are. found a horse-riding race. 

Horse-scorser, -scourser: see HoRSE-CORSER. 

Ho'rse-se‘nse. U.S. collog. Strong common 
sense; ‘a coarse, robust, and conspicuous form 
of shrewdness often found in ignorant and mde 
persons; plain, practical good sense’ (Cent. Dict.). 

1870 Vation \N. Y.' 18 Aug. 105 The new phrase—horn 
in the West, we believe—of ‘ horse-sense’, which is applied 
to the intellectual ability of men who exceed others in prac- 
tical wisdom. 1872 C. D. Warner Backlog Studies 124 He 
was a plain man. -he had what is roughly known as ' horse- 
sense’, and he was homely. 1884 Mew Eng. Frnl. Educ. 
XIX. 377 The latent ‘ horse-sense" of the American people 
may be relied on, in the end, to abate this nuisance. 


Horseshoe, horse-shoe (h/'1s\{7), 5. 
1. A shoe for a horse, now usually formed of a 
narrow iron plate bent to the outline of the horse’s 


hoof and nailed to the animal’s foot. 

Widely employed hy the superstitious as an amulet, a 
protection from witchcraft, omen of good luck, etc. 

1387 Vrevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 255 Foure hors schoon. 
1485 Nottingham Rec. 111. 245 Item for a hors shoo. .jed. ob. 
1596 Datraympte tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vi. 39 Makdonald 
.. with horschone be schod his wife, and set thame on her 
solis with nailis. 1598 SHaxs. A/erry WW, mi. v. 123 To be 
throwne into the Thames, and coold, glowing-hot .. like a 
Horse-shoo. 1665 Boyte Occas. Refi. (1845! 348 The com- 
mon People of this Country have a Tradition, that ‘tis a 
lucky thing to find a Horse-shoe. 1751 Univ. Mag. in 
Hone Every-day Gk. 11. 1457 No horseshoe nor magpye 
shall baffle our skill. 1824 Scott Kedgaunt/et ch. xi, Your 
wife’s a witch, man; you should nail a horse-shoe on your 
chamber door. 1851 D. Witson Prek. Ann, (1863) II. 111. 
iv. 124 One of the ancient horse-shoes is described as con- 
sisting of a solid piece of iron. 1895 Etwortuy Evil Lye 
vi. 217 Here in Somerset, horseshoes are nailed on stable 
doors, hung up to the ceilings above the horses, or fastened 
to the walls of the cow-house, ‘to keep off the pixies oD 

b. Horseshoes, the game of quoits. dia/. 
1825 in BRocKETT. 


1846 /éid. (ed. 3) 1. 228 The game of | 


HORSESHOE. 


quoits is called ‘horse-shoes’ in the North because some- 
times played with horse-shoes. 

2. Applied to things shaped like a horseshoe, or 
a circular arc larger thanasemi-circle. a. generally. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. t. xxiv. 73 The bataylle ought 
to be then ordred and made in manere of a hors-shoo. 1725 
De For Voy. round World 1840) 130 Vhe river making a 
kind of a double horse-shoe. 1770 WasHincton Writ. (1889) 
Il. 298 The Ohio running round it in the nature of a horse+ 
shoe. 1799 Kirwan Geol, Fss. 337 When the dip forins 
what is called a horse-sboe, descending from one mountain 
or hill, and ascending on theopposite. 1866 Rockrs Agrie. 
& Lrices \. xx. 507 The horseshoe which lics between the 
wooded hills of Maidenhead, Wycombe and Marlow. 

b. fortification, (See quot. 1704.) 

1698 Frocer Voy. 108 Three pieces of Fortification call'd 
Horse-Shooes. 1704 J. Warris Lex, Techn, Horse. Shooe, in 
fortification, is a Work sometimes of a round, and some- 
times of an Oval Figure, raised in the Ditch of a Marshy 
Place, or in low Grounds, and horder’d with a Parapet. 
1717 tr. fresier’s boy, 312 Vhat Fortress has no other Out- 
works, besides a IHorse-shooe next the Port, and a little 
Cover'd-way. 

ce. Ship-building. = Llorseshoe clamp in 3, 
e850 Audim, Nazvig. (Weale) 125 //orse-shoes, large 
straps of iron or copper shaped like a horse-shoe and let into 
the stem and gripe on opposite sides, through which they 
are bolred logether to secure the gripe to the stem, 
a. Zurning-lathe. (See quot.) 

1875 Kwicut Dict. Mech., tlorseshoe..2. A movable 
support for varying the gearing and the velocity of the screw 
which moves the slide, 

3. Hot. The same as horseshoe-vetch: see 5d. 

1578 Lyte Do.toens Ww. xxxi. 490 The thirde kinde is called 
..in English Horse shoe. 1597 Gerarve //erda/ 1. d. 1057 
{lorse shooe commeth vp in certaine yntilled and sunny 
places of Italy and Languedock. 1911 J. Peviver in /Az/. 
Trans. XXVIII. 387 /orse-shoes. .The l’ods of this elegant 
Plant resemble a |Lalf moon, or Ilorse-shoe. 

4. Zool. a. A horseshoe-crab: see 5d. b. An 
American name of a bivalve mollusc, Le/raria 
elliptica, the oval otter-shell. 

1775 Romans Florida 302 A crab. .called in the southern 
province a king crab, and to the northward a horse-shoe. 
1850 HawtHorne Scarlet L, xv, (4883) 283 She seized a live 
horseshoe by the tail. ; 

5. altrib, and Comb, a. Simple attrib, ‘of a 
horseshoe’, as in horseshoe-fashion, form, shape. 

171z J. James tr. Le Blound’s Gardening 26 Great Stairs 
niade Horse-shoo-Fashion. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 23/2 Nose 
..bordered by a wide crest of a horseshoe shape. 1874 
Parker Goth. Archit... iii. 6 Norman arches are not un- 
frequently of the horse-shoe form, 

b. af/trib. passing into aaj. ‘Of the form of 
a horseshve, or are larger than a semicircle’, as 
horseshoe arch, bend, brooch, door, table. 

1795 Combe Boyde/fs Thames \1. 71 The horseshoe hend 
that begins at Mortlake. 1812-16 J. SmitH /anorama Se. 
4 Arti. 131 A horse-sboe arch has its centre above the spring. 
1873 Hayne in Tristram A/oad 375 Arches distinctly horse- 
shoe. 1884 Graphic 22 Nov. §38/: The delegates took their 
places to the right and left of him at a horseshoe table. 1893 
TV. B. Foreman 7rip to Spain etc. 64 Through the usual 
horse-shoe door, we enter an open court. 

c. similative, parasynthetic, etc., as horseshoc- 


shaped, horseshoe-like adjs. 

1776 Pennant Zool. 1V. 48 A horse-shoe-shaped mark of 
deep purple. 1892 FE. Reeves //onieward Bound 276 A 
small room entered by a horse-shoe-like arch. 1895 /estn, 
Gaz. 4 Sept. 3/3 The tunnel.,.is 21 ft. high and 19 ft. broad, 
and is horseshoe-shaped. 

d. Special combs.: horseshoe anvil (see 
quot.) ; borseshoe-bat, any species of bat having 
a nose-leaf more or less horseshoe-shaped, esp. 
Rhinolophus ferrum-equinum, R. hipposideros, 
and Phyllorhina armigera; horseshoe clamp 
(see quot.); horseshoe-crab, a crab-like animal 
of the genus Limulus, so called from the shape 
of its shell; a king-crab; horseshoe-fern, (in 
New Zealand) Afarattia fraxinea, called in Aus- 
tralia fotatofern (Morris Austral Eng, 1898); 
horseshoe goose, head, kidney, magnet (see 
quots.); horseshoe-nail,a nail ofsoft iron for fasten- 
ing on horseshoes; hence horseshoe-nail machine, 
vod; horseshoe-vetch, a leguminous plant {Hzppo- 
crepis comosa) bearing umbels of yellow flowers, 
and jointed pods each division of which resembles 


a horseshoe. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Horseshoe-anvit, one which 
corresponds in shape and size to the hoof of a horse, and has 
shanks which permit its adjustment in the socket-hole of 
the anvil, in either a natural or a reversed position. 1774 
Go.ipsm. Nat. Hist. 1V.140 The "Horse shoe Bat, with 
an odd protuberance round its upper lip. somewhat in the 
form of an horse-shoe. 1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 169 Two 
species are known in England under the name of the 
Greater and Lesser Horse-shoe Bats. 1875 Knicut Dict. 
Mech., * Horseshoe-clamp \Ship-buitding), an iron strap by 
which the gripe and fore-foot are attached, 1865 PARKMAN 
Champlain iti. (1875) 231 The *horseshoe-crab awakened 
his especial curiosity. 1849 Zoo/ogist VII. 2393 The 
Egyptian goose is the ‘ *horse-shoe goose’, 1727-41 CHAm- 
Bers Cyct., *Horse-shoe Head, a disease in infants, wherein 
the sutures of the skull are too open, or too great a vacuity 
is left between them, 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Horse-shoe 
kidney .. a variety of the kidneys in man in which they are 
connected by their lower ends, so as to make one horseshoe- 
shaped organ. 1822 Imtson Sc. & Art 1. 409 A magnet, bent 
so that the two ends almost meet, is called a *horse-shoe 
magnet, 1871 Tynoatt Fragm. Se, (1879) H. xvi. 441 He 
bent it into a continuous ring, which... he caused to rotate 
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rapidly close to the poles of a horse-shoe magnet. 1415- 
16 Durham MS. Sacr. Roll, Et in furfure et ”?horsescho- 
nayle, xixs. xjd. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. Il. 97 Six 
paris of iron in smal! fraginents, as points of horse-shoe nails. 
1888 Law NKep. 13 App. Cas. 401 A patent for the manufac- 
ture of horse-shoe nails. 1875 Kwuicut Dict. Wech., *Horse- 
shoe Natlnackine, one in which rods of iron are shaped 
into nails for the purpose stated. 1894 Daily News 22 Jan. 
7/4 Rolled horseshoe nail rods (charcoal) are priced at £16 
tos. 1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. (1788) 282 Hippocrepis, 
* Horseshoe Vetch. . 


Horseshoe, v. [f. prec. sb.: cf. SHOE v.] 

1. trans. ‘Yo provide with horseshoes. 

2. Arch. To make (an arch) horseshoe-shaped. 

1874 J. Fercusson Hist. Archit. (ed. 2) 1. 1v. vi. 1. 391 
A Sassarfian arch..horse-shoed to the extent of one-tenth 
of its diameter. 

So Horse-shoer (-{:2:01), one who makes horse- 
shoes, or shoes horses; Ho’rse-shoeing, the art 


or craft of shucing horses. 

15gt Searry tr. Catlon's Geotnancie 76 Craftsmen working 
hy yron, as horse-shooers, locke-smiths, and such like. 1869 
G. Fremine (¢2¢2) Horse-Shoes and Horse-Shoeing. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 24 Sept. 11/2 The horse-shoers wore new 
russet leather aprons, with blood-red horseshoe stamped in 
the centre. 

Horse-skin. The skin of a horse; leather 
made of a horse's skin. Also aééri6. 

¢1340 Cursor Af, 2250 (Fairf.) pai dight ham. .wib hors 
skynnys and camel hide. 1654 tr. Alarfinté’s Cong. China 

s Their Boots.. of Horse-skin very neatly drest. 1851 
Mavac Reiw Scalp /Junt.v, The soft clinging sand already 
overtopped my horse-skin hoots. | 

Horse-tail, horsetail. 

1. A horse’s tail. 

e¢1g00 Destr. Troy 10311 He..Festnyt hym..by his fete 
euyn, Hard hy the here of his horse tayle. a1533 Lo. 
Berners Muon Ixxxi. 251, I say and iuge that Gerarde be 
drawen at horse taylles, and then hangyd. 1596 Suaxs. 
Tam, Shr, iv. i. 96 Let them. .not presume to touch a haire 
of my Masters horse-taile, till they kisse their hands. 1737 
Pore Hor. Fpist. . i. 63 Then hy the rule that made the 
Horse-tail hare, I] pluck out year hy year, as hair by hair. 
1846 H. Torrens New, Midit. (ist, 1.162 The Turk.. 
made his standard of a horse-tail. 

b. Used in Turkey as an ornament, as a military 
standard, the symbol of war, and as an ensign 
denoting the rank of a pasha: sce Tait; hence, 
+ the office of a pasha (0és.). Anciently used also 
by the Bulgarians. 

1613 Purcuas Stlgriimage (1614) 695 Horse-tailes are 
great jewels, and two slaves will be given for one taile. 
1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 1860/6 The King of Poland has taken 
two Horse Tails (which are the Turks Signals of War). 
1703 Maunprett Yourn, Yerus. (1721) 127 Next were 
hrought the Basra’s two Horse Tails. rgrx Lutrre.e 
Brief Ret, (1857) VI. 709 The sultan has resolved. .to renew 
the war against Muscovy, having for that end caused the 
horse tail (their signal of war) to be placed again hefore 
the seraglio. 1771 Smoitetrtr //um/ph. Cl. 5 June, The dey 
will make you a horse-tail. 1840 Blackw. Mag. XI.VII. 
219 While all Christendom trembled at the sight of the 
horse-tails, Soliman died. 1847 Disravia Tancred vi. x. 
1855 Mirman La/. Cur. v. viii. 11. 423 ‘They [the Bulgarians] 
were to go to battle no longer under their old national 
ensign, the horse-tail, hut under the hanner of the Cross. 

2. ‘The common name of the genus Lguiselunt, 
consisting of cryptogamous plants with hollow 
jointed stems, and whorls of slender branches at 
the joints ; the whole having some rescmblance to 


a horse’s tail. 

1538 Turner Libellus, Hiphuris, latinis dicitur equise- 
tum, aut caud® equina. .aliquihus dicitur Hors tayle, non- 
nullis Hally Water stryncle, Dysshewasshynges. 1577 
B. Gooce //eresbach's dInsb. \. (1586) 45 For Pasture or 
Meddowe..the woorst as Plinie saith, is Russhes, Fearne, 
and Horsetayle. 1664 Power £29. Philos. 1. 31 The 
Water spider, hath two hairy geniculated horns, knotted or 
joynted at several divisions like .. Hors-tayl. 1794 Martyn 
Ronssean’s Bot. xxxii. 488 Wood Horsetail has the leaves 
compound or divided, and the spikes at the end of the same 
stems. 1873 Mrs. Kinc Disciples, Ugo Bass? iv. (1877) 146 
Brushing past the rigid arms Of hideous giant horsetails. 

b. + Female Horse-tail, an old name for 
Hippuris or MaRre’s-Tat., a phanerogamous plant 
somewhatresembling £guise/unin habit. Shrubby 
Horse-tail, name for shrubs of the genus Ephedra 
(N.O. Guxetacex), having small scale-like lcaves 
resembling the branches of L£gzisetum. Tree 
Horse-tail = horsetatl-tree : see 5. 

1597 Gerarne flerbad u. ccccxlii. 957 Cauda equina 
Jemina, the female Horse taile. 1794 Rikers Rouwssean's 
Bot. xi. 116 In the hooks it [Hippuris] is called Female 
Horsetail or Mare’s-tail. 1884 Mirrer Plant-w., Horse- 
tail, Great Shruhby, Eptedra distachya. [bid., Casuarina 
equisetifolia,. -Swamp Oak of Australia, Tree-Horse-tail. 

3. ‘A hippurite.’ (Cent. Dict.) 

4. Anat. The leash of nerves in which the spinal 
cord ends: called in mod.L, cauda eguina. 

5. atirib. and Comd., as horsetail-like adj., horse- 
tail standard (see 1b); resembling a horse’s tail, 
as horse-latl cloud, lock; also horsetail-lichen, 
name for various species of <Alecloria, esp. A. 
jubata, having a slender pendulous thallus; 
horsetail-tree, a tree ofthe genus Casuarina, esp. 
the Australian C. eguisetifolta, so called from the 
resemblance of the leafless jointed branches to 
those of Lgzisetum. 

1600 Rowianns Lett. Hutwours Blood C, Aske Humors, 
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why a Feather he doth weare?..Or what he doth with 
such a Horse-taile locke? 1612 Pasqguil’s Night-Cap (1877) 
7 His sweet worship with his horse-taile locke. 1831 
Howitt Seasons (1837) 228 The vault of heaven was strewn 
with what are called horse-tail clouds. 1891 /’ad/ Mall G. 
23 Oct. 3/2 [A yucca with] enormous horsetail-like panicles 
of white flowers. 

Ho-rseward, orig. fo horse-ward: see -WARD. 

16rx Speen Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xviii. (1632) gor Giuing 
command to make themselues shortly ready, for their Lords 
were to horse-ward. 

Ho-rse-way. A road by which a horse may 
pass; a bridle-road ; sometimes = cart-road. 

985 Charter of Ai thelred in Kemble Cod. Dipl. II. 219 
To horsweges heale. 1517 Torkincron Pilger. (1884) 66 
With owt the Citys ys an horse wey vnder neth a mown- 
teyn. 1532-3 Act 24 flen. VIII,c. 5 Any common high- 
way cartway horseway or fotewayes. 1605 SuHaxs. Lear iv. 
i. 58 G/ou. Know'st thou the way to Douer? £ag. Both 
style and gate; Horseway and foot-path. 1766 Gotpsm. 
Vie. W. x, I therefore walked back hy the horse-way, 
which was five miles round, though the footway was but lwo. 
1875 Poste Gains iv. § 3 Aright of horse-way or carriage- 
way through his land. 


Horsewhip (hg-1sjhwip), s6. A whip for driv- 
ing or controlling a horse. 

1694 G. Fox Yrué. (1827) 1. 108 Then they .. put me into 
the stocks, .. and they brought dog-whips and horse-whips, 
threatening to whip me. 1766 Smottetr 7rav. I. xv. 254 
(Jod.) Riding out..with his horsewhip in his hand. 1809 
Markin Gil Blas x. xi. Rtldg.) 377 Those impracticable 
beings, on whom good example, good advice, and a good 
horsewhip, are equally thrown away. 

Ho'rsewhip, . [f. prec.: cf. Wir v.} trans. 
To chastise with a horsewhip. 

1768 Bicxerstarr Lionel § Clarissa ui. ii, If you are a 
gentleman, you shall fight me; if you are a scrub, I'll 
horsewhip you. 1829 Lytton Deveren. v.v, 1 will fulfil 
your errand, and horsewhip him soundly. 1877 Brack Green 
fast, vii, If 1 were a man I would horsewhip him. 

Jig. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann. IW, Ind. 183 That he 
horsewhips and shoots you dead with a murdering infamous 
tongue. 

Hence Ho'rsewhipped ///. a., Ho'rsewhip- 
ping v//. sh. Also Ho'rsewhipper, Ho‘rse- 
whipship. 

19774 T. Erskine in Spirit Pub. Frnls. (1799) IL. 320 
To save thy horse-whipp’d back from daily fears. 1808 — 
Ep. to Mrs. Clarke ibid. V. 405 A horse-whipper of carpets. 
1829 Lytton Devereux v.v, If ever you meet him, give 
hiin a good horse-whipping on my account. 1842 7a/t's 
Mag. 1X. 457 Ballinasloe, where this person performed his 
feat of horsewhipship. 1875 W. S. Haywarp Love agst. 
World 20 If he tamely suhmits to a horsewhipping, he 
must be more or less than man, 

Horsewoman (hg'ts;wu:man). A woman 
who rides on horseback; a female cquestrian. 
Usually with quali‘ying adj. 

1564-78 But..evn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 58 Your mother 
was a good horsewoman, and loued ridyng well as any 
gentlewoman that ever I knewe in my life. 1626 Mipptr- 
Ton Wow. Beware Wom. iu. i, Sh'ad need he a good 
horsewoman, and sit fast. 1814 Jane AvusTEN Mans/. 
fark vii, His comments on Miss Crawford's great clever- 
ness as a horsewoman. 1887 Fritu dAxfobiog. I. xxi. 279 
Miss Gilbert was a most accomplished horsewoman. 

Hence Horsewomanship. 

1857 /ait’s Mag. XXIV. 332 Her excellent and bold 
horsewomanship attracted .. admiration. 188z ‘ANNIE 
Tuomas’ Allerton Towers 11. vi. 105 A severe critic upon 
horsewomanship. 

Horsiness (hgssinés). [f. [lorsy a. +-NeEss.] 
The quality of being horsy, esp. in sense 2. 

1864 Daily Tel. 19 July, There is no keeping clear of 
‘horsiness’ and the horsey. 1875 Tensyson Q. Afary in, 
v, It shall he all my study for one hour ‘To rose and lavender 
my horsiness, Before 1 dare to glance upon your Grace. 
1882 Miss Brappon J/f. Royad 11. vi. 117 The St. Aubyn 
girls. . finding him a kindred spirit in horseyness and doggy- 
hess, took hin at once into their confidence. 

Ho'rsing, v4/. sé. [f. Ilorse v.+-1nG1.] 

1. Provision of horses or cavalry. 

1382 Wyciir Dext. xvii. 16 Bi noumhre of horsynge arered 
(Vulg.cguitatus numero sublevatus). ¢ 1400 Rowland & O. 

89, I hafe horssynge at my will. ¢ 1650 Don Bellianis 72 
Send half of your men .. taking with them double horsing 
that wlien we arrive..we may find fresh horses. 1896 .V. 4. 
Daily Mail 17 June 4 The ordinary expenses for horsing, 
traffic, and general management [of a tramway]. 

2. The ‘covering’ of a mare. 

1ssz I1utoret, Horsynge of a mare. 1565-73 Coorrr 
Thesaurus, Catulto, to desire the male: .. to go to rutter: 
to horsing: to hlissoning. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbact's 
/Tusb. 1. (1586) 125 h, She..is taken to he harren..y! takes 
not at y? first horsing. 1727 Pore, etc. Mart. Scribi, 1. vi. 

3. A mounting as on a horse; a flogging in- 
flicted while on another’s back: sce Horse v. 4b. 

1688 R. HoLme Armoury ut. 105/1 Horsing, of Beer, is 
the setting of one Barrel upon two. 1824 W. Irvine 7. 
Trav. 1. 261, | felt so indignant at the ignominious horsing 
I had incurred. 

4. Cutlery trad:. (See quot.) 

1831 J. Hotrann Manuf. Aletal 1. 292 What is technically 
called the 4orsing, heing in fact, the seat or saddle upon 
which the grinder sits astride while at work. 1870 READE 
(see second quot. in 5]. : 

5. atirié. and Comé,: horsing-block, stone = 


HoRSE-BLOCK I and 2; horsing-chain, the chain 
that fastens a grinder’s seat to the framework of 


the grindstone. 

1661 JWanch. Court Leet Ree. (1887° 1V. 300 For a Horseing 
stone att Hyde Crosse. 1662 GuRNALL Chr. f2 Avi. verse 
18. viii. § 3 (1669) 452/2(He] makes his seeming piety to God 
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hut as a horsing-block to get into the Creatures Saddle. 
1708 ‘THorrssy Diary (Hunter) II. 13 We met w.th a great 
nuinber of horsing-stones, each of three steps, but cut out of 
ore entire stone, 1856 S.C, Brees Gloss. /erms, Horsing 
élock, a square timber framing, used in forming excavations 
for raising the ends of the wheeling planks. 1870 E. Pea- 
cock Ralf Skirl. II. 23 A stone horsing-block stood near 
the doorway. 1870 READE Put yourself in his place 1. 201 
The stone went like a pistol-st.ot, and snapped the horsing- 
chains like thread .. the grinder..had fallen forward on his 
broken horsing. 

Ho'rsing, /f/. a. [f. as pree.+-ING?; but in 
sense I, app. for phrase a-horsing.] 

1. Of a mare: Desiring the horse; in heat. 

1577 B. Goose Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 126 bh, When 

ou perceive y‘ she is Horsing..put to your stallion. 1870 

LAINE Excycl. Rur. Sports (ed. 3) § 1011 Mares come into 
season about February, and continue to be horsing, as it is 
called, until the end of June or middle of July. 

+2. Riding on orhaving to do with horses; horsy. 

€ 1613 Mipnveton No Wit like @ Woman's u. iti, A young 
hcrsing gentleman. 

Horsly, obs. f. Hoarsety, Horsety. Horson, 
obs. f. WHorEson. Horst, dial. f. Hurst. 

Horsy (hg‘1si), 2. Also -ey. [f. Horse sé. +-y.] 

1, Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a horse 
or horses. 

1s91 Srenser Virg. Guat 41 Th’ halfe-horsy people, Cen- 
taures hight. 1864 Daily el. 19 Oct., Elk-flesh is a 
decidedly horsey species of game. 

2. Having to do with horses; addicted or de- 
voted to horses, horse-racing, and matters of the 
stable; affecting the dress and language of a groom 
or jockcy. 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sfonge’s Sp. Tour i. 3 [His] groomy 
gait and horsey propensities. 1858 4 dvae A/aires 6 ‘The 
liorsy individtal then related an anecdote. 1881 A thenzui 
19 Mar. 392/1 ‘In Luck’s Way’ is a horsy, if not a racy 
story. 188z Miss Brappon WV¢t, Royad 11. v. 111 They. .were 
Loth horsey and doggy, and plain-spoken to hrusqueness. 

3, Ol the mare: Desiring the horse. 

1870 Brains Encycl. Rur, Sports § 1012 Separated from 
other mares, which, becoming horsy, will kick them. 

4. Comb.,as horsy-looking, -minded. 

185z R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour \xiv. 361 He's 
a horsey lookin’ soit o’ man. 1886 Cyl. Tour. Club Gas. 
May 183/2 Horsey-minded road trustees and sheriffs. 

Hence Ho-rsyism, horsy quality and practice ; 
Ho'rsily a:dv., in a horsy manner. 

1882 Darly News 31 Jan. 5/7 Horseyism is a word that 
has been coined to express that inexplicable affinity which 
equine pursuits seem to have in some countries with rough 
manners and loud oaths. 1889 Saf. Acv. 30 Nov. 614,2 If 
he he horsily inclined. 

Hort, obs. form of Hurt. 

tHortal, a. Os. rare. [f. L. hort-us 
garden + -aL: cf. med.L.hortale,-dlts (Du Cange).] 
Growing in a garden ; cultivated. 

¢17oo A.pE 1a Pryme Diary (Surtees) 316 Flowers, as 
well hortal as wild. 

Hortation (hgsté-fan). 
n. of action f. Hortari to encourage, exhort.] 
action of exhorting or inciting ; exhortation. 

1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 98 The Albiantis, in- 
flammit. . be this hortation, come forthwart weill arrayait on 
thairennimes. 16z0GRaNGER Div.Log. 4 Propounded informe 
of a commandement, counsell, hortation, 1721 Strype ec. 
Afem, an. 1548 (R.) That he should by his hortation set the 
commons against the nobility and gentlemen. 

Hortative (hgutativ), a. and 56. [ad. L. hor- 
taliv-us, {. horlari to exhort : see -I1VE.] 

A. adj, Characterized by exhortation, serving 
or tending to exhort. 

2623 Cocxeram, /forfa/iue, belonging to exhortation. 
1651 Howe tt Venice 63 Hereupon Pope Vrhan came. .and 
mide this hortative Oration. 1854 7asf's Alag. XXI. 364 
‘The narrative .. is vastly more interesting than the didactic 
or hortative. 1882 Farrar LarlyCar, |. 445 Many hortative 
and illustrative digressions. 

B. sé. A hortatory speech ; an address intended 


to exhort or encourage. 

1607-12 Bacon £ss., Marriage & Single Life (Arh.) 263 
Generalls commonly in theire hortatives putt Men in minde 
of theire wives and Children. ¢ 1645 Howett Le¢é. (1650) I. 
72 Others incited him to it, and among other hortatives 
they told him[etc.]. 1884 Faueul in Pusu 253 So encourag- 
ing [were] the hortatives of Kinioch. 

Hence Hortatively adv., in a hortative manner; 
by way of exhortation. 

1882 Farrar /artly Cir. 11. 44 Are we to understand this 
phrase hortatively ? 

Hortator (hgité!tar). [a. L. Aortdtor, agent-n. 
f. horlért to exhort.] One who exhorts or en- 


courages; an exhorter. 

1880 L. Watvace Ben-Hur 140 With an angry crash, 
down fell the gavel of the hortator. ' 

Hortatory (hg statait), a. [ad. late L. Zorta- 
lori-us, t. hortivi to exhoit: see -ory.] Of, per- 
taining to, or characterized by, exhortatton or 
encouragement ; hortative, exhortatory. ’ 

1586 A. Day Lng. Secretary 1, (1625) 20 Hortatorie and 
Dehortatotie. 1612 T. Taytor Conn. Titus 1. 9 After the 
doctrinall part followeth the hortatorie. @ 1784 JOHNSON In 
Boswell (1831) I. 381 ‘ Law’s Serious Call’ [he said] was the 
finest piece of hortatory theology in any language. 1878 
W. C. Saitun Hid/a (1879) 173 That might he went on, 
ceaseless, in his hortatory tone. oar. 

Horte‘nsial, 2. ? Obs. [f. L. hortensis, -72s, 
of or belonging to a garden (f. Aorézus garden) 

26-2 


[ad. L. Aortation-enz, 
The 


HORTENSIAN. 


+-AL.) Of or belonging toa garden; growing or 
cultivated in gardens, 

1655 W. Ifow Let. 20 Sept.in Sir W. Browne's Wks. (1848) 
HE}. 517 Wee shall adde our eaperiments 3 to this, Aorfen- 
stall. to that. sedicmall, 1664 Eveiyn Sylza Introd. § 3 
Such [trees] as are sative and hortensial. 

Hortensian, @. ?Ols. [f. as prec. + -an.] 
= prec. 

1657 Voutinson Aenon’s Disp. 229 Mallows .. is either 
Hlortensian..or Sylvestrian, 1807 Rouinson Archzol.Creca 
11,1, 183 Venus was named ovparia, the celestial; .. 4 €v 
«xnmas, the hortensian, 

Horter, obs. torm of HlunTer sé. 

Horteyard: see Horrrarp. 

Horticolous (hpsti-kdlos’, a. rare. [f. L. 
hortus garden + col-ére to inhabit +-ovs, Cf. mod. 
¥. horticole) ‘Inhabiting or growing in the 
garden’ (Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1854). 

+ Horti‘culist. Oss. rare. [f. méd.L. horte- 
cula, -nlus (Du Cang.), ‘gardener’ (? for 1.. *407- 
ttcola, like agricola,, f. hortus garden + col-cre to 
cultivate +-1sr. (Cf. agvtcolist in same poem. ] 

A horticultorist, 

1754 Donsiey /'0b. Virluc, Agric. 1. 135 On Culture’s 
hand Alone, do these Iforticulists rely 

+ Horticultor. Oés. rare. fad. L. type 
*horticultor, {. hortus yarden + cullor cultivator. 
Cf. mod.F. horticudteur.) = Yorticu,runist. 

1760 Be. Hitpersiey in W. Hanbury Charities Church 
Langton (1767) 114 To have paid my respects to the 
renowned horticultor at Church: Langton. ; 

Horticultural (héuksltitiral), a. [f. as 
next + -AL.] Of or pertaining to horticulture ; 
connected with the eultivation of a garden. 

1778-9 V. Knox “ss. exv.(R.), F should not hesitate to 
allot the first place, in an estimate of hortcultural graces, to 
the weeping willow. 1805 ‘TF. A. Kxicut (/¢t/c) Report of 
a Conmittce of the Horticultural Society of London. 1820 
Suxciey rte Ath xxxii, Like an horticultural adept, 
Stole a strange seed, and wrapt it up in mould. 1872 Veats 
Grow'h Conim.141 [Haarlem] early celebrated for its horti- 
cultural produce. 

Horticulture (hp stiky:ltii, -tfar). fad. L. 
type *horticullira cultivation of a garden, f. hordus 
garden + culdviva CULTURE; afteragriculiuse. Cf. 
mod.F, horticulture, admitted by Acad. 1535.) 

The cultivation of a garden; the art or science of 
cultivating or managing gardens, including the 
growing of flowers, fruits, and vegetables. 

1678 Pricciys (ed. 4) App., (/orticulture, the tillage, dress- 
ing, or improveinent of Gardens, as Agriculture of other 
Grounds. 1699 Evetyx Acetarta Ep, Ded. aj b, Vhe Pro- 
duct of Horticulture,and the Field. 1713 A. Evans t'es- 
fummnus xix, ail. Horticulture’s Sapient King? Receive 
the IHlomage which we bring. 1849 Macaucay /fist. Ang. 
iit, 1. gzo Temple, in his intervals ol leisure, had tried many 
experiments in horticulture. : 

Horticulturist (hpitiko ltitirist’. [f prec. + 
-1st.} One who practises the art of horticulture ; 
a gardener; esp. one who practises gardening 
scientifically as a profession. 

1818 Yoon, //orticulturis/, one who is fond of, or skilled 
in, the art of cultivating gardens. 1820 Scott Abdo? xxviii. 
1836 Pricuarp Phys, /list. Alan 1. i, § 5. 139 Ilybrid 
plants are continually produced in gardens.,by a process 
well known to horticulturists. 

Hortle, obs. form of Hurt.e. 

Hortolan, hortulan(e, obs. ff. OrRToLAN. 

Hortour, obs. form of Hurtex sé.! 

Hortulan (hfstislan), a. (s.) Also 7-9 
hortulang, 8 hortulins. [ad. L. hortuhin-us of 
or belonging to a garden, sb. a gardener, f. 
hortul-us dim, of kovt-us garden, In earlier form 
OrtoLan, from It. ovloluno.) Of or belonging 
to a garden or gardening; garden-. 

1664 Evetys A al, /Jort. Ep. Ded., This Hortulan Kalen- 
dar is yours. 1669 J. Rose Zug. bVincyard Vref, All 
things which concern his hortulan profession. 1783 W. F. 
Martyn Geog. Alag. UW. 236 Fruits and other hortulane 
productions are drawn by dogs round the streets. a1817 
YT. Dwicut Trav. New Fug. (1821) UE. 311 The hortulan 
vegetables, common to other parts of New-England. 1822 
Vew Monthly Mag. 1V. 83 A rarer display of architectural 
and hortulan splendour. 

+ B. st. A gardener. Obs. rare. 

1526 [see OnToLan]. 

+ Hortula-nary, a. Ols. rare. = YIoRTCLAN a. 

1735 Pitts Life Dr. Radcliffe 24 The Doctor's servants 
made such a Havock amongst his Hortulanary Curiosities. 

|| Hortus siccus (hf'sds srkds), fLat.,=dry 
garden.] An arranged collection of dried plants ; 

a herbarium. 

16387 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. Pref. Bij, It is a 
Collection of all the Plants of those Countries, which in 

3otanick terms is called a Hortus Siccus, 1759 JOHNSON 

Idler No. 64 ? 5, 1..-hought a //ortus Siccus of inestimahle 
value. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 38 Flowers 
in the court looking fit for a Aorlus siccus, 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp, vi. 48 (Stanf.) The furs were packed, my 
sketches and wet Aortus siccus [mosses, etc.] properly com- 
bined, and we started again. ; 

Jiz. 1763 Grav Let. lo Wharton 5 Aug., [At Cambridge) 
where no events grow, though we preserve those of former 
days, by way of Hortus Siccus in our libraries. 1790 BurKe 
Fr. Kev. (ed. 3) 15 The ample c-llection of known classes, 
genera, and species, which at present beautify the Aortus 
siccus of dissent. . 
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+ Hortyard. Obs. Also 6-7 horteyard, hort- 
yard. (An affected alteration of orchard, frequent 
in 16-17the., influenced by L. Aortus garden. The 
earliest OE. form was or/geard, whence later orceard, 
ME, orchard (from ¢1200); in 16th c. this was 
written by some orlyard, aller med.L. ortus or It. 
orto garden, and stil later horlyard ] A garden 
of fruit trees, an Orcuaup ; sometimes a garden 
in general, 

1555 W. Watreman Fard/é Factons App. 323 He that 
pane an horteyarde. 1562 Tuxner //erbal 1. 60a, The 
rortyard of I’embrook hallin Cambrigde. 1579-80 NortH 
Plutarch (1895) }. 226 Pety larceny, as robbing mens lrorte- 
yards and gardens of frutte. 1677 P1.or U.r/ordsh.15 Any 
one that suspects the Echo to be really in the Hoityard, and 
uot in the Garden, go but into it, 1699 Evetyn dAcetaria 
Plan, Of the Tlot-Vard and Potagere; and what Fruit. 
‘Trees..may be admitted into a Garden. 

Horwed: see Harpy z. 

Horw3, hor3’e, filth: see Hone sd. 

Hory, horry, @. O¢s. exc. dial, Yorms: a. 1 
horiz, 3-4 hori, hore. 4 horie, 4~5 hory, hoory,8 
horry, 9d@:a/.howry ; 8.4-shorow(e,(7 horrow . 
[OE. horiz, £. horh, horw-. hor-, None sh. +-¥. The 
ordinary OE. horzg naturally gave MI. hor?, hory. 
Chaucer's horowe «cited by Bullokar and Cockeram 
as horrow) attaches itsclf app. to the inflexional 
horg-in horzg-um, etc.: cf. Iluty, FEALLow.] 

Foul, dirty, filthy ; slanderous. 

a. ¢ 1000 Canons of Uric § 22in Thorpe Laws 1}, 350 Dat 
his reaf ne beo horiz. c1o0oo /EceRic J/om. 1. 528 Mid 
horium reafe. c1200 Priu. Coll. J/om, 141 Clensunge pat 
is pat brind hori to clene. a1300 Sev. Sins, [ride 13 in 
LE. #1, (1862 19 Hit nis bote a hori felle. 1382 Wvctir 
Lev. xxit. 5 Ile that..shal touche. eny vnaclene, whos 
touch ynge ts hoory (1388 foul], shal be vnclene vnto the even, 
c 1400 Lunfranc’s Cirurg, $2 An hory wounde shal be heelid, 
in remeuynge awey pe crust eipere hilbe pat isin him. ¢1420 
Chron. | tlod. 1870 Pis syufulle worlde pat sohorry ys. 1746 
Exmoor Scold.\E,D.5.).155 Phy Waistcoat oll horry, 1880 
Tessvson /illage Wife vu, A howry owd bouk. 1881 .V. 
Linc. Gloss., Howery, dirty, filthy. 

B. [c1000 Afpollonitus (1834) 13 Mid horhgum scicelse.} 
1374 Cnauckn Compl. Alars 206 Sumtyme envyous folke 
with tunges horowe departen hein alas. %¢ 1400 /‘/owman's 
T. 1097 Vhey were noughty, foule, and borowe, 1616 

suLLoKAr, //orrow, beasthe ; base, slaunderous. 

Hlence ¢ Ho'ryness. Ods. 

c14a5 Eng. Cong. [rel. xxviii, 66 Mych horynesse (Mazel. 
JS, felth] or oryble synnes, tbat me ne aght nat to speke of. 

+ Hory, v. Ods. Forms: 2-3 hore3-en, hory- 
en, 4 horew-en, horw-en, [UE. type *horzian, 
f, Aorig (sec prec.) : of. Aergian, Warry.)  drans. 
To make hory, foul, or filthy; to defile. pollute. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll, fom, 201 We habbed don of us pe ealde 
man be us horezede alle. ¢1a75 in VU, £. Mise. g2 Lest he 
schulde his saule horyen and schede. 13.. £. #. lldit. 1’. 
B. 335 Of vche clene comly kynde enclose scuen niakez Of 
yche horwed, in ark halde bot a payre. 

Horydest, 2nd sing. pa. t. of Horne z. Obs. 

Hos, obs. form of Iloansr. 

Hosanna (hoza-na), rzZ., sb. and v. Forms: 
1 Osanna, 4 ossanna, 4-7 osanna, 6 hosianna, 
osan, 7 hosannah, 6- hosanna. [ad. late L. 
osanna, hosanna (Vulg.), ad. Gr, dcavva, douvva, 


repr. the Heb, NZYY Adshac-nd, abbreviated 
form of STW hoshicdh-nnd save, pray! 
Cf. Ps. exvili. 25, Ixxxvi. 2. In Rabbinical hitera- 
ture the phrase occurs as a word in NIYW0D) 
yom-hoshagna, ‘hosanna-day’, the seventh day of 
the Feast of Bootns, also as a name for the 
palm (or willow) branches carried in procession.) 
A. int, An exclamation, meaning ‘ Save now!’ 
or ‘Save, pray 1’, occurring in Ps. cxvili. 25, which 
forms part of the Hallel at the Passover, and was 
in frequent liturgical use with the Jews, as an 
appeal for deliverance, and an acclamation or 
ascription of praise to God. Atthe entry of Jesus 
into Jerusalem it was shouted by the Galilean 
pilgrims in recognition of His Messiahship (Matt. 
xxi, 9, 13; Mark xi. 9, 10; John xii. 13), and it 
has been used from early times in the Christian 
Church as an ascription ol praise to God and Christ. 
¢1000 Ags, Gosp. Mark xi.9, 10 Osanna [Linfisf/ la hal 
wusiz] sy sebletsod se pe com on drihtnes naman..Osanna 
on heahnessum, @ 1300 Cssor VW. 15031 Osanna, lauerd ? 
welcum pou he, Quar has pou ben sa lang? /és/. 15106 
Nu sais alle ossanna! 1377 Lancu. P. Pi. B. xvii. g How 
osanna hy orgonye [C. orgone] olde folke songen. 1382 
Wveur Jfatt. xxi. 9 The cumpanyes thit wenten hefore, 
and that sueden, crieden, seyinge, Osanna [ g/oss that is, 
I preic, saue], to the sone of Dauith., Osanna in the hee3ist 
thingis [1526 ‘TixpaLe, 1535 Coverb. hosianna, 1534 Tin- 
DALE hosanna]. 1567 Guide & Gadlic B. (1897: 198 For our 
gude inan in heuin deis regne .. Quhar Angellis singis euer 
Osan. 1625 SANDERSON Sev. I. 117 The abridgment... 
which some have made of the whole hook of Psalins, hut 
into two words, Hosannah, and Hallelujah. 1718 Watts 
/’s. cxviii. ty, v, Hosanna in the highest strains he church 
on earth can raise. 1813 Heser A/ymu, Hosanna to the 
living Lord..To Christ, Creator, Saviour, King, Let earth, 
let heaven, Hosanna sing. E 
B. sh. A cry or shout of ‘hosanna’ : 
praise or adoration. 


a shout of 


HOSE. 


1641 Mitton CA. Govt. u. iii, All men with loud hosannas 
will confess her greatness. 1673 Lady's Call. 1. iv. § 13. 29 
The acelumations and hosannats of the multitude. 1717 
Pore é:laisa 353 When loud Hosannas rise. 1866 evant 
foems, Deak Slavery ii, Our rivers roll exulting, and their 
hanks Send up hosannas to the firmament ! 

C. vb. trans. To address, applaud, or escort 
with shouts of ‘ hosanna ’. 

1697 C, lestiz Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 46 This James 
Naylor suffer'd himself to be Hosanna‘d into Dristol, as 
Christ was into Jerusalem. 1775 P Oviver tn 7. J/utchin. 
son's Diary 31 Oct. (1886) HI. 110 ‘Fhey Ifosanna'd a man 
who was known to be infamous inall vices. 1851 I]. ANcus 
Serv. (1861) 143 The act of him who has been much bosan- 
naed as if he were a Saviour. 


Hostand, -bond, obs. ff. Iluspanp. 
Hosch, obs. form of Ilusn. 


Hose (héuz), sh. Forms: Sing. and collect. pl. 
1 hosa, 3- hose ; 3-6 hosse, 4-7 hoose, 5 hoyse, 
5 6 Sc. hois, 6 hoys, Sc. hoss, hoiss, hoyss, 
hoess, howis, 6-8 hoase, 7 Sv. hoise, 8-9 erron. 
Se.stng. ho. /7.a, 3~ hosen, (5 hoosen, hausyn, 
hosin, §-6 -yn, 6 -one, hozen); 8. 4-7 hoses, 
(4 hoosis, 4-6 hosis, 5 hossys, 6 hosys). [OF. 
hosa (2? hose, hosu)=OMG, hosa (MDu, MLG., 
MIIG., Ger. dose hose, trousers, Du. /oos stocking, 
watcr-hose), ON. hosa, Da. hose stocking ; app. 
:-OTeut. *hosdn-. Of German origin are the 
Romanic forms, med.1.. Aosa, osa, OF. hose, heuse, 
It. nosa, OSp. Anesa, OPg. osa, Vr. o2a legging ; 
Welsh and Corn. os are froin Eng. 

1. An article of clothing for the leg; sometimes 
teaching down only to the ankle as a legging or 
gaiter, sometimes also covering the foot Itke a 
long stocking. ta. sing. Obs. 

arroo Ags. Voce. in Wr,-Wilcker p27/29 Caliga, uel 
ocrea, hosa. c1205 Lay. 15216 Pat wlc nome a long sax 
& leiden bi his sconke wid inne his lose. ¢ 1477 Caxton 
Jason 49 The firste man that he metie with an hose on 
that one foot and none on that other, 1483 Cath. Angl. 
189/2 An Hose (A. Lloyse, caliga, caligula. 1490 Caxton 
Lincydos xxiv. 89 Wydo beynge ther present..with one 
fute bare and the other hosse on. 1573-80 Baret Av, I 
664 An Hose, or ucther stocke, crural’. 1683 N. O. 
Botleau’s Lutyin w. 218 One Chanon ran With one hose 
off, the other scarcely on. ' ; 

B. fl. hosen, arch. or dial. ; hoses, o6s. Seuse 
as in y. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 420 Ine sumer 3¢ habbed leaue uorto gon 
and sitten baruot; and hosen w.duten uaumzez, and ligge 
ine ham lhwoso liked. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 8013 Is 
chanberlein him bro3te. Amcrewe uor to werie a peire 
| hosen [z.»7. hoses, hose] of say. ¢ 1300 //avelok 860 Haue- 
lok.. Hauede neyper hosen ne shon, Ne none kmes ope[r] 
wede. 1382 Wvettr Acts xi. 9 Be thou gurd bifore, and 
do on tli hosis [Vulg caligas}, ¢ 1386 CHaucer (rol, 456 
Hir husen weren of fyn scarlet reed. ¢ 1400 Matunvev, 
(1839) v. 59 Oure lord seyde to Moyses, ‘Do of pin hosen 
and thi schon: for the place pat fou stondest on is lond 
holy and blessed’. ¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lint. Alon. 
iii, (1885 114 Thair hausyn beth of lyke caunuas, and passyn 
not thair kne, wher fo.e thai beth gartered aud ther theis 
hare 1530 Patscr. 232 2 Hosyn and shossys, chanssure. 
1587 Norn tr. Guenara's Diall Pr. rob 1 Wearing their 
hosen very close. 1732 Gav (ast. (J.', Willshe thy linen 
wash, or hosen dam’! 1882 Gil. Words 602 With their 
spruce knee-breeches, hosen and buckles. ’ 

y. collect. tl. hose. In mod, use = Stockings 
reaching to the knee. //a/f-hose, short stockings 
or socks. 

Fron Aose (as if=4oes), a false sing. 40, stocking, is found 
in Se. 

1297 [see 8). ¢1400 Matnpey. (Roxb.) viii. 31 Pai putte 
off paire hose and paire schone. 1538 Aberdteen Neg. V. 16 
(Jam.) To pay him x sh. & the wtter part of a pair of 
hoyss. 1553 T'. Witson &Ae?. (1367) 82 b, Some go with 
their hose out at heles. 1579 /wu. A. I ardr. (1815) 282 
Yen howis sewit with reid silk, grene silk aud blak silk. 
159% SHAKS. Two Gent. u. i. 83 Hee beeing in loue, could 
not see to garter his hose. 1660 Acts Council Ruther- 
glen in D. Ure /list, Rutherglen (1793 65 A paire of shooes 
and hoise. 1715 Ramsav Christ's Aire Gr. u. xxi, Her left 
leg ho was flung. 1776-81 Gissox Decl. § J Ixv. (R.), The 
less and feet were clothed in long hose and open sandals. 
1807 HocG Mount, Sard 193 His shoon was four pound 
weight a-piece; On ilka leg a ho had he. 1851 /Musér. 
Caral. Gt. Exhib. 588 Merino hose, half-hose, and socks. 
1892 Labour Commission Gloss. s.v., It rought-hose, a very 
elastic class of hosiery made wholly upon a hand-machine. 
Jig. 1670 Eacttanb Cont. Clergy 59 We must put on the 
hose of faith. 


b. p/. Coverings for the legs forming part of a 
suit of armour; greaves. 
c1205 Lav. 21136 His sconken he helede mid hosen of 


stele. 13.. Guy MWarw. (A.) 3851 Hosen of iren he ha? on 
drawe. €1380 Sir (crumb, 235 Wip is hosen of mayle he 
hy-gon. ¢14g0 /*artonope 1907 Armed wele Wyth hosyn 


of inayle made of stele. 
ec. One's heart in one’s hose: see VIEART 54a. 

+ 2. Sometimes an article of clothing for the legs 
and loins, = beeches, drawers; esp. in phrase 
DovuBLET and hose, as the typical male apparel. a, 
Usnally in 7/., hosen, hoses, hose, also (with 
reference to its original divided state) a fazr of hose. 
c1460 J. Russert Sk. Nurture 895-7 Then drawe on his 
sohkis & hosyn..Strike his hosyn vppewarde..Pen trusse 
ye them vp strayte to his plesure. /did. 961 His shon, 
sokkis, & hosyn to draw of be ye olde. ¢1485 Digby 
Alyst, (1882) 111, 502 My dobelet and my hoxsys ever to- 
} gether a-byde. 1535 Covervate Daw. iii. 21 So these meu 


HOSE. 


were bounde in their cotes, hosen, shues [1611 in their 
coates, their hosen, and their hats]. 1542 /uw. RX. Wardr. 
11815) 93 Aue pair of hois of cramasy velvott, all the theis 
laid out with small frenyeis of gold. 1563 4 Rolls /'arlt. V. 
sos/2 Nor that eny of the same Servauntez nor Laborers.. 
use or were eny close Hoses, nor eny Hoses wherof the 
peyre shall excede in price xiilic/, 1586 B. Youne tr. 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1v. 227 Not knowing how to put on 
a paire of hose, made his wife holde them with both her 
hands abroade, and then rising..in the bed, leapt downe 
into his breeches. 1596 Suaxs. 1 //en, /V, 1. iv. 239 False. 
Their Points being broken. /’o/2. Downe fell his Hose. 
1647 Warp Sinup. Cobler 36 They have carried away with 
them all that was in the pockets of their Holliday hose. 
1650 Frirer Pisgal: wv. vi. 11. 109 By Aosen we understand 
not stockins, but breeches. [1849 James [Voodman xxii, 
You have got a new coat and hosen, I see.] 

+b. app. sometimes in sé. with same sense. 
1465 J. Paston in #. Lett, No. 526 11. 233, I have not an 
hole hose for to doon. 1560 J. Hevwoop Prov, & Efigr. 
(1867) 134 A hart in a heelde hose, can neuer do weele. 

+e. Shipman’s hose, wide trousers worn by sailors. 
(Contrasted with the tight-fitting hose then worn.) 

1553 T. Witson Whet. (1567) 51 b, Not made as a sbippe 
mannes hose, to serue for every legge. 1565 JeweL Def 
Afpol, (1611) 416 Hereunto they adde a similitude not very 
agreeahle, how the Scriptures be like to a Nose of Wax, 
or a Shipmans Hose: how they inay. .serue all mens turns. 
a162z5 Boys IWks. (1629-30) 414 Making the Scriptures 
a sbipmans hose to cover their own malitious humours. 

3. A flexible tube or pipe for the conveyance of 
water or other liquid to a place where it is wanted. 

1495-7 Naval Acc. fen. VII (1896) 229 Halff an Oxe 
hyde..spent abought makyng of hoses for the ponipes of 
theseid ship. 1727 Bravtey Fam, Dict. s.v, Building, A 
Parish-Engine compleat, with Socket, Hose, and Leather. 
Pipe. 1748 Avson'’s Voy i. iii. 141 The casks may be 
filled in the long-boat with an hose. 1788 Chambers’ 
Cycl., Hoase in Sea-Language, is a long flexible tube, 
formed of leather or tarred canvas,.to conduct the fresh 
water..into the-casks. 1825 J. Nicnotson Opera’, Je- 
chanic 272 ‘Vhat if any of the hoses burst, the water may 
not escape from the receiver at the nozle. 1854 //e// 
Improvem, Act 36 Fire-plugs, hose and all necessary works 
..in case of fire. 1868 Darly Tel. 28 July, If it were 
watered every evening by a hose. 

4. A sheath or sheathing part; sec. the sheath 
inelosing the ear or straw of corn; the sheath or 
spathe of an Arum. 

(In Halliwell, sheath ts erron, printed sheaf, which is 
copied by other Dicts.) 

ar4so fysshynge with an Augle (1833) 15 Thenne put 
your threde in at the hose twys or tliries & lete it goo at 
tche tyme rounde abowte the yerde of your hoke. ‘Thenne 
wete the hose & drawe it tyll that it be faste. 1495 
Vrevisa’s Barth. De I’. Ro xvi. clvii. (W. de W.) Stobble 
is properly that strawe wyth leues and hosen that is 
lefte in the felde after that repers haue repen the corn. 
1578 Lyre Dodoens ui. vii. 323 It [Arum] carieth a certayne 
long codde, huske, or hose. 1620 /howmas’ Lat. Dict., 
Folliculns,..the greene huskes or hose of wheate or any 
other graine being young, and beginning to spire. 1656 
[see Hosp Af/. a. 3] 1657 W. Cores Acdam in keden 
XXxXxil, 65 (Arum) Ac the top..standeth a long hollow Elose 
or Husk, close at the bottom, but open from the middle 
upwards, ending ina point. 1744 50 W. ILiis Wod, Aus- 
éandm, Il. 1, 2 The Money-dews .. will then .. so close 
and glew np the tender Ilose of the Ear, that the unripe 
Wheat-kernels cannot expand themselves. 1813 Heaprtck 
Agric, Surv, lorfarsh, 299 The disease of smut..is found 
in the ears before they have burst from the lose or seed- 
leaves. 21825 lorsy Voc, £, Anglia, /ose, the sheath 
or spathe of an ear of cornu. 

5. A socket. spec. a. The socket of any metal 
tool (as a spade or rake) which receives the handle 
or shaft. b Ina printing press of the old type: 
A square wooden fraine inclosing part of the 
spindle and serving as a support for keeping the 
platen level. 

16rr Cotcr., Planche, .. the Till of a Printers Presse, or 
the shelfe that compasseth the Hose. 1743 Maxwett Sed. 
Trans. 96 (Jam } With a hose or socket .. made for holding 
of a pole or shaft; which being fixed into the hose, it may 
be thrust down intothe earth. 1765 Croxer, etc. Dict. Arts 
Il. s.v. Printing, At each corner of the hose, there is an 
iron-hook fastened with pack-thread to those at each corner 
of the platten. 

+6. ‘The bag at the lower end of a trawl-net or 
other fishing net: =Cop sd.! 5. Obs. 

1630 Onder in Descr, Thames (1738) 72 The Hose not to 
exceed eleven feet in length, and in compass sixty Meishes. 
we 73 Vo have the Ilose or Cod of his Net full Inch and 

alf. 

IIL. 7. atérib.and Comé.,as ‘senses 1and 2) hose- 
cloth, factor, -garlter,-heeler, -maker, -yarn 3 (sense 
3) hose-carriage, -carrier, -carl, -coupling, -maker, 
-making, -man, -pipe,-reel, -leuder, -trough, -van; 
hose-bridge, -jumper, -protector, -shield, de- 
vices for the protection of firemen’s hose lying 
across a strect or road; hose-grass, a local name 
for ffolcus lanatus ,; hose-hook, (a) a hook for 
Taising the hose of a ftre-engine; + (6) a hook by 
which the platen was attached to the hose (see 
sense 5b); hose-husk, a husk resembling a hose 
or stocking; hose-ring (Aumorois) a fetter. 

1893 Datly News 12 Jan. 5/3 Vhe hodies were conveyed 
on two *bose carriages, on cach of which were twelve fire- 
men in their helmets and uniforms. 1894 Iestm. Gaz. 
g Oct. s/2 As the “hose-carrier was crossing the market- 
place the wheels skidded and the carrier turned over. 1887 
Times 19 Sept. 7 ‘The firemen had run out the telescopic 
escape and the *hose-cart, and were on the scene. 1478 
W. Paston in P. Lett, No. 824 111.237 Also I beseche yow 
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to sende me a “hose clothe. 1543-4 Old Cily dcc.-B&. in 
Archzol, Frul. XA, Itm for iit) yards of hoose cloth. 1703 
Lond. Gaz. No. 38794 He .. for many years was a *Hose- 
Factor in Freeman’s-Yard. 1894 Vests, Gas. 10 Sept. 8/2 
He [Defoe] did not consider himself a ‘ hosier’, that is, one 
who stood behind the counter selling hosiery, but ‘a hose 
factor ’—a warchouseman in a small way. 1563 W. Futke 
Meteors (1640) 30b, Her *hose garters untyed. 1811 W. 
Attos Agric. Surv. Ayrsh. 287. Jam.: *Hose-zrass or York- 
slire fog (Holcus lanatus\, is next to rye-grass the most 
valuable grass. @1625 Furtcner Martial Mail u, 1, 
Thou woollen-witted “*hose-heeler, 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cyel., *Hose-Husk, in botany, a long round husk; as in 
pinks, julyflowers, &c. 1483 Caxton Cato C ij, We reden 
of two *hosemakers. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Fcon. 113 
Twenty-third in order stand the hosemakers’ shops. 18 .. 
Elect. Rev. (U.S.) X1. 2(Cent.) The *hosemen managing the 
apparatus, 1872 Ravmono Statist. A/ines & Alining 64 Vbhe 
water of seven or eight ordinary *hose-pipes. 1884 alt 
Mall G.15 Aug. 4/2 A friendly hand turned the hose-pipe 
upon them. 1837 W. Bappecey in Weck, Wag. XXVIII. 
34 A little invention which I have termed a “hose-reel. 
1530 Hickscornuer in Hazl. Dodtsley 1. 172, I will go give 
him these *hose rings. 1851 J. S. Macautay Field For-if. 
197 The *hose-troughs are small wooden tunnels, in which 
te powder-hose intended to cominunicate the fire to the 
charge is placed. 1581 -lcé 23 Adis. c. 9 § 1 Wools,.. 
Cottons, *Hose- Yarn. 

Hose (héaz), v. 
[f Hose sé] 

lL. ¢rans. ‘Yo furnish or provide with hose. 

¢ 1300 //azvelok 971 Hwan he was clobed, osed, and shod. 
1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 29 Bope i-hosed and i-schod. 
61430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode uw. xxxii. (1869) 87 Thou wolt 
hose him, and take him noble robes. 1530 Patscr. 588/1 
It costeth me monaye in the yere to hose and shoe my ser- 
vauntes. 1599 THYNNE A uemads, (1875) 13 The name of 
Chaucer .. (being frenche, in Englishe signyfyinge one who 
shueth or hooseth a manne). 1610 W. ForxincuaM Art of 
Survey To Rdr., 3 shillings, which now will scarce hose a 
frugall Peasant. 1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 416 The men 
degenerate shirted, cloaked, and hosed. 

2. To water or drench with a hose. (Hose sé. 3.) 

1889 Lapy Brassev Last Voy, iv. 92 In the morning we go 
on deck at a very early hour... Then we are most of us 
hosed. 1898 IWVestin. Gaz. 15 Feb. 11/3 All the... animals 
able to stand the application of water were repeatedly hosed. 

Hose: see Hoanrse, Havsr, Hause. 

Hoseband, -bond, obs. forms of HusBanp. 

Hosed (héuzd), a. [f. Hose v, or sd, + -ED.] 

1. Provided with hose ; wearing hose. 

@ 1310 in Wright Lyric ?. xxxix. 111 Hupe forth, Hubert, 
hosede pye. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. (1310) $j b/2 With 
a swerde gyrde aboute hym, & hosyd and sporyd. 1565-73 
Coortr Vhesanrus, Caligatus,. hoased. 1825 Scotr Le- 
trothed x, The scarlet-hosed Gillian, 

2. Of a horse: Having the lower parts of the 
legs covered with white hair so as to present the 
appearance of wearing white stockings. 

1720 W. Giuson Dict. f/orses i. ved. 3) 5 When the White 
-» happens to be on al) the four feet, or only before, or 
behind, rising pretty high, the Horse ts then said to be 
hosed. 3737 Bracken Farriery Jutpr. (1757) 11. 5 When a 
Ilorse is what we call hosed, it is a Sign he is of a washy 
Constitution. 

3. Inclosed in a sheath or glunne, 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenins' Gate Lat. Unt. § 91. 3x Corn 
bringeth grains; that which is eared, in ears; the liosed in 
hosen; the codded in codds. 

Hose-in-hose, @. and 5d. [See lose sé. 4.] 
Said of flowers which appear to have one corolla 
within another, esp. a well-known variety of 
Primula or Polyanthus. 

1688 Rk. Hotme Armoury i. iv. 67'2 Another kind [of 
Thoru Apple) having the Flower Ingeminated, or Hose in 
Hose, that is one coming out of another. 1727-41 CHamMners 
Cycl., Hlose in Hose. .signifies one long irack within another; 
as in the polyanthos. 1879 Britren & Hotcann Plant-n., 
/lose-in- hose, a pecultar variety of garden Polyanthus, 
where the calyx becomes petaloid, giving the appearance 
of one corolla within another. 1882 Garden 20 May 343/1 
Hose-in- Hose Polyanthuses. 

Hosel(e, hosil, obs. forms of House, 

Hoseless (hdwzles), a. [f. Hose sb. + -LEss.] 
Without hose; wearing no hose. 

1594 Carew //uarte’s Exam, lWits xi. (1596) 156 A. .hosier 
-. if none agree with the buiers measure. must send him 
away hoselesse. 1658 CLEveLAND A’ustic Kamp, Wks. 
(1687) 416 Among such hoseless Ribaulds. 1823 .Vezw 
Monthly Alag. VILL. 397 The shoeless, hcseless, shirtless, 
and houseless peasantry. 

Ho'se-net. Chicfly Se. A small net resem- 
bling a stocking, affixed to a pole (Jam.) ; fg. a 
position from which it is difficult to escape. 

1552 Lynpesav JJovarche 4762 They..with their hois net 
dayly drawis to Rome, ‘The maist fine gojd, that is in 
Christindonie. 1589 R. Bruce Serm. Sacrament M ivd, 
Sa..yee haue drawne your selfes in a hose-net, and crucified 
your messe. 1743 Pitt in Anecd, Harl Chathans (1797) 1. 
v. 149 If the French had not..caught our army in a hose 
net, from which it could not have escaped. 1824 Scotr 
Redgauutlet Let. xiii, 1 had him in a hose-net. 


Hosere, obs. f. WHosorvER. Hosewif, obs. 
f. Housewire. Hoshen, var. Husuion. 

Hosier (hdu-zios, hdw-zia1), Forms: 5 hoseer, 
hoseare, hose3ere, hosiare, hoser, (hosyrer), 
5-6 hosyer, 8 hozier, 6~ hosier. [f. Hose sd. + 
-IER.]_ One who makes or deals in hose (stuck- 
ings and socks) and frame-knitted or woven under- 
elothing generaily. 


[1403 in }"vrk JAfyst, Introd. 20 note, Touz hosyers que 
vendront chaunces ou facent chauuces a vendre.| ¢ 1440 


Also 3 ose, 6 hoose, hoase. 
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Promp. Parv, 248/2 Hoseare, or he pat makythe hosyne 
(A, hose3ere, S. hosiare, ?. hoser). 1465 J. Paston in 
P, Lett, No. 526 11. 233, ij peyir hose .. redy made for me 
at the hosers. 1574 J. Dee in Lett. Lit, den (Camden) 38 
Vulgar, obscure persons, as hosiers and tanners. 1731 SWIFT 
Lett. 10 Sept., You are as arrant a cockfey as any hosier 
in Cheapside. 1855 Macaunay //ist, Eng. xx. 1V. 503 It 
had been necessary for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
go, hat in hand, .. borrowing a hundred pounds from this 
hosier, and two hundred pounds from that ironntonger, 

Hosiery (hewz'ari, hduziosi), |£. pree.: see-ERY.] 

1. Hose collectively ; extended to other frame- 
knitted articles of apparel, and henee to the whole 
class of goods in which a hosier deals, 

1790-1826 Fleecy Hosiery [see Freecy 1b]. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. 1. 259 Hosiery of wool, cotton and thread. 
1839 E. E. Perkins Haberdashery & Hosiery ed. 6) 08 
Socks and stockings legitimately constitute Hosiery, but. . 
caps, waistcoats, drawers, and petticoats,—being made of 
the same materials .. are now included under the term 
‘Hosiery’. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts (ed. 7) 11. 813 Vhere are 
many different fabrics of stocking-stitch for various kinds of 
ornamental hosiery.  /4yd., ‘Lhe first kind of frame. .is that 
for knitting plain hosiery, or the common stocking-fraie. 

2. The business or trade of a hosier. 

1789 J. Parxincron Mev Derbysh. 11. 51 The business of 
hosiery is carried on extensively in that part of the county. 

3. A factory where hose are woven. 

4. allrih. and Comb, 

1803 Med. Frul. 1X. 550, 1 adopted the use of fleecy 
hosiery stockings.  /éz«?. X. 283 The patent fleecy hosiery 
jackets sold in the shops. 1897 Daily News 23 Apr. 3/4 
Manager in the hosiery department. /é/d., ‘The question 
had never been previously raised as to hostery goods. 

Hosing (ho zin), vé/. sé. [f. Hose v, + -1xG1.] 
The providing with hose ; covcr. material for hose, 
hose collectively. 

1340 dyevb. 154 Ine mete and ine drinke and ine clopinge 
and ine hosiynge and ine ssoinge. 1513 Dov Las -ucis 
xi. xv. 23 Hys hosing schane of wark of Barbary. 1580 
Houtysann 7 reas, fr. Tong, Chaussurc, hosing. 

Hospetes, obs. f. hostess : see ILospre. 

Hospice (he'spis). [a. F. hospice, ad. L. hos- 
pittum hospitality, entertainment, a lodging, inn, 
f. hospil-em: see Wost 56.2] 

1. A house of rest and entertainment for pilgrims, 
travellers, or strangers,-.esp. one belonging to a 
religious order, as those of the inonks of St. 
Bernard and St. Gotthard on the Alps; also, 
generally, a ‘ home ’ for the destitute or the sick. 

1818 Blackw, Wag. 1V. 88 The ffospice of St Bernard. 
1832 G. Downes Lett. Cond, Countries 1, 275 Yeyond this 
spot are the //éf/tal/, an ancient hospice, and a new but 
unfinished one, commenced by Napoleon. 1862 Murivace 
Kom, Emp, (1865) Vi. xiviii. 62 The establishment of a 
hospice in the wilderness of snows, 1894 7yses 18 Dec. 
13/1 The. hospice provides 20 beds, soup, bread, and coals 
to families, and penny dinners to sandwich-men. 

2. A hostel for students; = Hosvitium 2. 

1895 Rasupar, Univ. Europe 1. v. § §. 497 There was 
more chance of the rule. . being enforced [tn a college] than 
in the private Hospice. 3 ; 

Hospitable (hg'spitib'l), 2. [a. obs. F. /os- 
pttable (Cotgr. 1611), or ad. L. type *hospitabzlis, 
{. hospita-ve: see WospiTaTE and -BLE.] 

1. Offering or affording welcome and entertain- 
ment to strangers; extending a gencrous hos- 
pitality to guests and visitors. a. Of persons. 

1570 Levins J/anip. 3/28 Hospitable, Aospitadilis. 1638 
Sir T, Hersert Sraz. (ed. 2) 340 They are very hospitable 
one to another. 1816 KratinGe /rav. 1. 330 note, The sav- 
ages in America are extremely hospitable. 1859 C. Danner 
Assoc. Princ. i. 9 Vhey were,. hospitable to travellers. 

b. Of things, fvelings, qualities, cte. 

1595 Suaks. Fos u. i. 244 ‘Phen the constraint of hospit- 
ahle zeale, In the releefe of this oppressed childe. 1612 
Drayton Poly-old. ii, (R.), His hospitable gate ‘The richer 
and the poor stood open to receive. 1727 Swirt Gulliver 
iu. iv, Entertained in a imost hospitable manner, 1838 
Turtwatt Greece xxxviii. V. 55 Ie is said to have inherited 
his father’s hospitable relation to Sparta. 

2. trausf. Disposed to ieceive or welcome 
kindly ; open and generous in mind or disposition. 

1655 Everyn Lett. 8 June, Ostende may prove as hospit- 
able to our shippinge as Brest hath bene. 166r DBoyte 
Stsle of Script. (1675) 134 We must .. make our faculties as 
hospitable to it [God’s Word] as we can. 1887 aver. Frud. 
Philol, VAI. 86 Vhe religion of the Greeks..was hospitable 
to novelttes and was composite in character. : 

Ilence Ho-spitableness, hospitable quality or 
character. 

1612-15 Br, Hatt Contempt, VV. 7.1. xvii, Charity and 
hospttableness. 1665 Boyte Occas. Ne/l. (1845) 73 Such 
a constant kindness and hospitableness to such thoughts.. 
they will, as it were, come to the mind without calling. 
21677 Barrow Serm, Wks. 1687 I. xxxi. 428 His benignity 
to strangers, and hospitableness, is remarkable. 

Hospitably (hp'spitabli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥2.] In a hospitable manner ; with hospitality. 

@x72z1 Prior Ladle 119 Ye thus hospitably live, And 
strangers with good cbeer receive. 1774 Gotpsm. Vat, 
/1ist, (1776) 1V. 327 He makes a virtue of necessity, an 
hospitably rows bim to shore, 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. 
v. I. 530 They received him most hospitably. 1 

Hospitage ;hy’spitedz). Obs, or arch. [ad. 
med.L, hospitdgium, £. hospit-em: see Host 5b.° 
and -aGE.] F 

+1. The position of a guest ; guestship. O05. 

1590 Srenser /. Q. un. x. 6 That his ungentle hoste n’ote 
him appeach Of vile ungentlenesse, or hospitages breach. 
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+2. Lodging, entertainment as a guest. Obs. 

1611 Srrep /fist. Gt. Brit. 1x. ix. § 77 No where con- 
tenting himself with his dyet and hospitage. 

3. A place of hospitality. 

1855 Sincuuton, Virgil 1. 312 That a hospitage Defiled 
should be abandoned. 

Hospital (hp'spital), 54. Also 4 -ayle, 4-6 
hospyt-, 4-7 -ale, 5-7 -alle, 5-8 -all. fa. OF. 
hospital, mod.¥. hépital, ad. med.L. hospitale place 
of reception for guests, neut. sing. of hospilalis 
(see next). Of this word, HosteL and IloTEL 
are doublets, and Spitat an aphetized form.] 

1. A house or hostel for the reception and enter- 
tainment of pilgrims, travellers, and strangers; a 
hospice. Iencee, one of the establishinents of the 
Knights Hospitallers. 

¢1300 Beket 84 Ther is nouth an hospital arerd of Seint 
Thomas. ¢ 1330 R. Brusng Chron. (1810) 135 To temples 
in Acres he quath fiue pousand marke, & fiue thousand to 
pe hospitale. ¢1400 Maunvey, (Roxb.) x. 40 Before pe 
kirke. esa grete hospitale of whilk be hospitalleres hase 
paire first fundacion. ¢1g00 A/elusine xxi. 122 How they 
chaced two galleyes of the hospytal of Rodes. 1540 Act 
32 f/en. F111, c. 24 § 2 The said William Weston or any 
of his bretherne or confreers of the said Hospitall or house 
of Sainct John of Hierusalem in England. 1598 I) axcuyr 
Voy. 1. 102 (R ) The countrey of Prussia, which the Dich 
knights of the order of Saint Maries hospitale of Jerusalem 
haue of late wholly conquered and subdned, 1765 H. 
Watro.r Otranto iii. (1798) 52 An adjacent hospital founded 
by the princess Hippolita for the reception of pilgrims. 

2. A charitable institution for the housing and 
maintenance of the needy; an asylum for the 
destitute, infirm, or aged. Odés, exc. in Eng, legal 
use and in proper names like Greenwich Lospilal, 
orig. a home for superannuated seamen. 

1418 7. /. Wills 31, } bequethe to pe pore hospitales.. 
to eueryche hospitall, to parte a-monge pore folk there, xx s. 
1548 Haut Chron., dw. /V 200 An olde and riche Ilos- 
pitall, dedicated to Saincte Leonarde, in the whiche Almose- 
house the poore and indigente people were harbored. 
1s81 W. Starrorp -.vavt. Compl. 1. (1876) 18 Yee knowe the 
hospitall at the townes ende, wherein the ficemen decaied 
are releaned. 1657 R. Licon Barbadocs (1673) 44 Send 
into England for rug Gowns, such as poor people wear in 
Hospitals. ¢1gro Cevia Firxnes Diary 11888) 38 We go 
by St. Cross [Winchester] a large hospitall for old inen 
and I thinke most is for ye decayed schollars. 1838 Pensry 
Cycl. XI. 3146/2 Hospitals intended merely for the relief 
of poor and indigent persons in England are peculiarly 
called Alms-houses. 

+b. A house for the corporate lodging of 
students in a university ; a hostel or hall. O/s. 

1836 Act 27 //en. VII, c. 42§ 1 Halles Tostelles Hos- 
pitalles. 1589 Nasue Pref toGreene's Afenaphon (Arb: 11 
Saint Johns in Cambridge, that at that time was. .shining 
so farre aboue all other Flouses, Halls, and Hospitalls. 
1706 Estcourt Fair Examp.ut.i, England, instead of being 
..the Hospital of Fools woud be an entire College of 
Learned Men. | —_— 

e. A charitable institution for the education and 
maintenance of the young. Now only in Sc. legal 
use and in names of ancient institntions such as 
Christ’s Hospital, London, and Heriot’s Hospital, 
Edinburgh. 

1gsz Hutoet, Hospitall for children to be brought up, 
brephotrophia, 1598 B. Jonson Lv, Alan in Hum, 1.1, 
I tooke him of a child, up, at my doore..gave him mine 
owne name Thomas, Since bred him at the hospitall. 2691 
Woop Ath. Oxon. I. 164 Among the blew coats in Ch. Ch. 
Hospital. 1837 Penny Cycl, V1. 347/2_An_hospital..is 
sometimes a place of learning, as Christ’s Hospital, London. 
Ibid. 1X. 275/1 Edinburgh has some noble hospitals and 
charitable institutions. Among these are..Heriot’s Hos- 
pital. .Watson's Hospitals, Merchant-Maiden and Trades’- 
Maiden Hospitals, Orphan Hospital, and Gillespie's Hos- 
pital. 1870 Ramsay Aen». v. (ed. 181118 She was hrought 
up in one of the hospitals here. 1880 Chambers’ Encycl., 
Hospital, in Law..in Scotland..more frequently signifies 
2 mortification or endowment for the education as well as 
a of children. : 

. spec. An institution or establishment for the 
care of the sick or wounded, or of those who 


require medical treatment. (The eurrent sense.) 

Such institutions are either public or private, free or 
paying,—or hoth combined,—general or special with respect 
to the diseases treated. 

{e1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) xliii, Oure 
hoely places, callyd the Priory of seynt Bartholomew yn 
Smythfyld, and..the hospital by olde tyme longyng to the 
same.} 1§49 Order resp. St. Barthol. in Vicars’s Anat.{1888) 
App. iii. 137 For the better sustentation and comforte of 
the diseased and impotent persons within the said hospitall. 
1552 Ordre liosp. St. Barthol, Pref. Av, This Hospital.. 
where .. there haue bene healed of the pocques, fystules, 
filthie blaynes and sores, to nombre of .viij. hundred. 
1573-80 baret A/v. H 665 An Hospitall, or spittle for poore 
folkes diseased. 1613 Purcuas (ilgrimage (1614) 299 The 
money..is sent to the Hospitals of the diseased. 1789 
W. Bucuan Dom. Aled. (1790) 81 Physicians, surgeons, 
and others who attend hospitals, ought, for their own 
safety, to take care that they he properly ventilated. 1869 
Lecxy Europ. Mor. 11.i.85 A Roman Lady .founded at 
Rome as an act of penance the first puhlic hospital. 

transf. and fig. 1643Sir T. Browne Aelig. Aled. § 11 
For the world, I count it not an Inne, but an Hospitall, and 
a place, not to live, hut to die in. 1681 Fravet JZeth. 
Grace x. 217 The world is a great hospital full of sick and 
dying souls, all wounded by one and the same mortal 
weapon, sin. 

b. A similar establishment for the treatment of 
sick or injured animals. 
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1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 482 The publike Ilos- 
pitall, which the Citizens..had founded for all kindes of 
Birds, to cure them in their sicknesse. 1884 Daily News 
23 July 7-1 The Great Northern Railway has just set up 
a hospital for their sick or injured horses. 

ce. Short for hospilal-ship. 

1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4562/3 Her Majesty’s Ships the 
Dover .. Pembroke - Hospital, and Carcass- Bomb. 1723 
(bid. No. 6141/3 Serpent Bomh, Smirna Factor Hospital. 

GQ. /n (into) hospital; under medical treatment 
in a hospital. In quot. 1885, fravsf. of vessels. 

1844 H. H. Wuson Brit, Judia U1}. 113 More than half 
the survivors were in hospital, 1885 U.S. Granxr Jers. 
Alen: xxii. I. 305, I saw the absolute necessity of his gun- 
Loats going into hospital, 

+4. A house of entertainment ; ‘open house’. 

€1400 Afol. Lolt. 33 Ne coueytous of foul wynning, hut 
to holde hospital. 1593 Gurene Great's MH’, Wit (1617) 9 
The house where Lamulia (for so we call the Curtezan) kept 
her IJospitall. ; 

+5. A place of lodging. In first quot. fig. Obs. 

1g00-20 Dunsan Poems |xxxv. 77 (To the Virgin Mary) 
Hospitall riall, the lord of all Thy closet did include. 1548 
Upatt, etc. Avasm. Par. Matt. xii. 74 An unclene spirite. . 
banished from his olde hospital. 1590 Srensir J. Q. tt. ix. 
10 They spide a goodly castle... Which choosing for that 
evening’s hospitale, They thither marcht. 

6. altrib, and Comb., as hospital-assistant, man- 
agemenl, practice, surgeon, cle.; hospttal-Ircated 
adj. ; hospital-boy, a boy brought up at a hos- 
pital, a charity-boy; hospital fever, a kind of 
typhus fever arising in crowded hospitals from the 
poisonous condition of the atmosphere due to 
exhalations from diseased bodies; hospital gan- 
grene, a spreading, sloughing, gangrenous inflam- 
mation starting from a wound and arising in 
erowded hospitals; also called sloughing phage- 
dvna; hospital-man, mate, an assistant in a 
hospital on board ship; Hospital Saturday, a 
particular Saturday in the year on which eollee- 
tions of money for the local hospitals are organized 
in workshops, in the streets, and elsewhere; 
hospital-ship, a vessel fitted up for the reeeptton 
and treatment of sick and wounded seamen; so 
hospilal berth, cabin, hulk, vessel; hospital 
steward, (a) a non-commissioned staff-officer in 
the U.S. army who makes up prescriptions, ad- 
ministers medicine, and has general charge, under 
the direction of an army surgeon, of the sick and 
of hospital property ; (6) in the navy, the desig- 
uation formerly given to the apothecary (Cent. 
Dict.); Hospital Sunday, a particular Sunday 
in the year on which collections of money are 
made in the places of worship of a town or district 
for the local hospitals; hospital uleer =/ospital 
gangrene. 

1816 A. C. Hlutcuison Jract. Obs. Surg. (1826) 168 Ex- 
amined during the night by the nurse of the ward, or by an 
*hospital-assistant. 1758 J. Buake /'lan Alar. Syst. 53 
That the *hospital-birth be appointed .. between decks. 
High Horneck Gt, Lave Consid. 1. (1704 210 A thing only 
fit for almsmen and *hospital- boys. 1750 Princce (ttle) 
Observations on the Nature and Cure of *Hospital and Jail 
Fevers. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 690 It (putrid 
fever} possesses the additional names of Jail, Camp, and 
Ilospital Fever. 1 Tuomson Lect, (nflam, 456 Vhe 
particular ulcer, to which surgeons now give the name of 
malignant ulcer, or *hospital gangrene, 1828 P. Cunsinc- 
nam W. S. Hales :ed. 3) 11. 217, I also allow each captain 
of the deck and *hospital-man two pounds of tobacco for 
use on the voyage. 1809 WetLINctoN Let. to Ld. Liverpool 
7 Dec. in Gurw. Desp. (1832) V. 341, } also hope your 
Lordship will .. send us out *Hospital Mates, 1683 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 1877/4 The Swallow is arrived in the Downs .. as 
likewise an *Hospital Ship, with old and sick Soldiers. 
1758 J. Bake Plan War. Syst. 51 It is proposed, that..an 
hospital-ship be appointed. 1888 E. J. Matuer Nor'ard 
of Dogger 282 Numbers of poor fellows. .cager to seize the 
first opportunity of boarding the hospital-ship. 1873 Pusch 
1 Feb. 43/2 Munificence to medical charities upon ‘* Hospital 
Sunday’. 1876 J. Irvine Ann. (ime Suppl. ed. 2), {June} 15 
[1873].—The first ‘ Hospital Sunday * held in London ; above 
27,4004. collected in connection with the different services. 
1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 687 One reason why 
nurses, and perhaps *hospital-surgeons, escape so often with- 
out injury. 1799 A/ed, Frnd. 1. 430 Ulcers. .which are known 
by the term of *hospital ulcers. 1897 Mary Kixestey JV. 
Africa 620 The true sanatorium for the Coast would he 
a “hospital vesse] attached to each district. ; 

Hence Ho:spital z. /rans., to place in a hospital. 

1840 Fraser's Mag. X X11. 182 Like a deserving pensioner, 
hospitalled in the comfort .. of fond protection. 

+ Hospital, 2. Os. [ad. L. hospitalis hos- 
pitable, f. Aosfes, hospil-em host, guest: see Host 
56.2 and -AL.] 

1. =HospitaB_e, a. Of persons. 

1870 Levins A/anip. 14/28 Hospitall, hosfitalis, 1600 
Asp. Assot £.2f. Jonah 307 And itis said that a Bishop.. 
should be hospitall, that is an entertainer of stranzers. 1616 
Purcnas /’s/grimage (1614) 482 For Men they had not an 
Hospitall, that were thus Hospitall to Fowles. 1680 
Morven Geog. Rect., Wales (1685) 27 Their Gentry brave 
and Hospital. _ : 

b. Of things, qualities, feelings, etc. 

1600 HoLtitanp Livy xin. xl. 1138 Hospitall and friendly 
courtesies, 1638 Heyvwoon Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 222 Her 
kinde hospitall grace. 1697 PoTTER Antig. Greece W. xxi. 
(1715) 416 He had contemn’d the Salt, and overturn’d the 
Hospital Table, 


HOSPITALLER. 


2. In phr. hospital Jove, Jupiter, or God, a 
translation of 1. Aospilalis or Gr. £énos * protector 
of the rights of hospitality’; also of Gr. fern«éds. 

1382 Wyettr 2 Afacc. vi. 2 Thei weren, that enhabitiden 
the place, of Jouis hospitale [Vulg. /ozis hospitalis) 1609 
Hottanxn Anon. Marcelt, xxx. ii. 380 In the very sight of 
the Hospitall God. 1658 Rowtanp tr. W/onfet’s Theat. /ns. 
1052 They are sacred to hospiial Jupiter. 1697 Potter 
Antig. Greece w. xxi. (2715! 416 Out of a pious regard to 
the Hospital Alliance. 1807 Rouisson Archeol. Graeca t. 
XxX. 93 Zrehavor Ferxoi, hospital crowns. 

Hospitala‘rian. rare. [f. med.L. hospitaliri- 
us +-AN.) =HOSPITALLER 1, 

1745 A. Butter Lives Saints (1836) I. 40 Dedicated under 
the name of St. Julian the ospiaslerian and martyr. 

+ Ho-spitalary. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. hos- 
Pilaléri-us HosPitaL.en.] = WOsPiITALLer 3. 

1998 Hakceyt boy. J. 144 The Order of the Dutcli knights, 
coinmonly called the Hospitalaries of Ferusulem. /éid. 150 
Sifridus Walpode de Bassenheim, chiefe hospitalary com- 
mander in F.lburg, 

+ Hospita‘lious, a. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. L. 
hospitali-s hospitable + -ovs.] Hospitable. 

1602 Warner AJ, dng. 0X. lit. (1612) 238 Be hospitalious, 
Churchmen, /éid. xu. Ixxvit 313 Lesse ospilalious too. 

Hospitalism (hp’spitaliz’m). [f. Hospitat 
sh, + -18M.} The hospital system: used esp. with 
rcferenee to the hyyienie evils incident to old, 
crowded, and carelessly conducted hospitals. 

1869 Sir J. ¥. Stsrson (¢7t/e) Hospitalism : its effects on 
the results of surgical operations, — Uur existing System 
of llospitalismt 4 We cannot..hope for adequate. progress 
in the. healing art, till onr system of hospitalism is more or 
less changed and revolutionized. 1897 AtLauTT Syst. Aled, 
11.146 That unknown conjunction of ward influences known 
as Hospitalism, ; ; 

Hospitality (hpspitxliti). [a. OF. hospitalité 
(12-13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. Aospilalilds, 
f. hospilali's (see Wospivat a.).] 

1, The aet or practiee of being hospitable ; the 
reception and entertainment of guests, visitors, or 
strangers, with liherality and goodwill. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 424 [Pe] aucht wel ma be, 
for to luf hospitalyte, 1382 WycLir Nom. xii. 13 Hospitalite, 
that is, herboringe of pore men. c1460 Fortuscur Ads. & 
Lim, Mon, xviii. 1885) 15% Kuery abhey priory, and ober 
howses founded vpoi hospitalite. 1550 CrowLry Last 
Trump 705, | can kepe hospitalitye, And gene as much 
vnto the pore, 1627 Moryson /éim, ut. 151 That the old 
English Hospitality was..a meere vice, I have formerly 
shewed. a 1661 Futcer Worthies (1840) I). 421 Keeping 
good hospitality in the Christmas at Bromley. 1771 Smot- 
cett /famph. Cl. 26 June, Living in the country and main- 
taining ‘old English hospitality’... Vhis is a phrase very 
much used by the English theniselves, both in words and 
writing; hut ] never heard of it out of the island, except 
by way of irony and sarcasm. 1810 Scotr Lady of L, 1. 
xxix, Every courteous rite was paid, That hospitality could 
claim. 1865 Livinustone Zambesi xxviit 580 We accepted 
his hospitality after the weather had moderated. 

b. with 2/. An instance of this. 

1856 Emerson fing. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Pohn) II. 82 
In matters of state, and of expense... in convivial and do- 
inestic hospitalities. 1890 Spectator x4 June, The mind has 
various lospitalities to offer,and may treat its guests. .with 
a caprice we cannot wholly over-reach. 

+2. Mospitableness. Ods. 

1706 Pauciips (ed. Kersey), /Jospitality, a being well dis- 
posed to entertain. 1911 Suarress, Charac. u. 1. § 3 1737) 
II. 166 The noble Affection, which, in antient Language, 
was term’d Hospitality, viz. extensive Love of Mankind, 
and Relief of Strangers. Fla ee ’ 

+3. A hospitable institution or foundation; a 
hospital (sense 2). In quot. 1571, ? Hospitable 
instttutions generally. Ods. rare. 

1571 Act 13 Eliz. c. 10 § 2 The Dilapidations and the De- 
caye of all Spyrituall Lyvynges and Hos itallytie. 1761 
Hume /7ist. Ling, WU. xxii. 45 The hospitality of St. Leon- 
ard’s near York. 

4. altrib, and Comb, 

1552 Hutoer, Hospitalitie keper, or he who kepeth a good 
howse of meat and drinke, pArloxenus. /bid., Hospitalitie 
kepynge, /avem fouens. 1897 Daily News 5 Oct. 5/3 The 
women..have formed a strong ‘hospitality’ committee. 

Hospitaller, -aler (hp’spitala:). Forms: 
4-6 hospiteler, -yteler, 5 -ytler, hosspituller, 
hospituler, ospitallere, 6 hospytelar, 7 8 -itler, 
4- hospitaler, 5 -aller. [a. OF. hospilalier (12~ 
13th e. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. hospitalarius 
hospitaller (senses 1 and 2), f. hospitale (see Hos- 
PITAL 56,). HosTELER, OsTLER are doublets.] 

1. In a religious house or hospice, the person 
whose office it is to receive and attend upon 
visitors, pilgrims, and strangers := Hostever ! 1. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 190/1 An Hosspituller, cenodochiaria, 
cenodochiarius. 1745 A. Butter Lives Saints (1836) 1.67 
St. Isidore, Priest and Hospitaller..of Alexandria. 1864 
Greensmietps Ann. Lesmahagow 13 The hospitaler re- 
ceived strangers and the wayfaring poor. 

2. spec. A member of a religious order, brother- 
hood, or sisterhood, formed for charitable pur- 
poses, esp. for the care of the sick and infirm in 
hospitals. Many such have existed from the 
13th c. or earlier. Such were originally the Avights 


Ffospilallers (see 3). 

1386 CHaucer Pars. 7. » 817 Folk that been entred 
in-to ordre as subdekne or preest or hospitaliers. ¢ 1430 
Lypc. Venus-Mass Ep. in Lay Folks Mass Bk. 394 To all 
the holy ffraternite and Confrary of the same hretherhede. 


HOSPITARY. 


And to alle hospytlerys and Relygious nat spottyd nor mad 
foul wyth no cryme. 1686 J. Sexceast //is/. A/onast. 
Convent. 52 Vhe Hospitalers of the Holy Ghost took their 
beginning at Rome, about..r201. 1787-41 Cuamsers Cyel, 
s.v., [he appellation is chiefly given to certain communities 
of religious ; as, the hospitalers of Elsefort in Essex, insti- 
tuted to take care of lepers ;_liospitalers of S. John Baptist of 
Coventry; hospitalers of S. Julian; hospitalers of S. Leonard 
at York, etc. 1746 in Acc. French Setticm, N. Aimer. 24 
This house is serv'd hy the nuns hospitalers of St, Augustine 
of the congregation of the mercy of Jesus. 1880 C/amécrs’ 
Fncyet. s.v., Vhe hospitallers of Our Lady of Christian 
Charity were founded near Chalonsin the end of the 13thc., 
by Guy de Joinville; .. and the hospitallers of Our Lady 
Della Scala about the same time at Siena. 

3. More fully, Avights Hfospitallers, an order of 
military monks, following chiefly the rule of St. 
Augustine, which took its origin from a hospital 
founded at Jerusalem, ¢ 1048, by merchants of 
Atnalfi, for the succour and protection of poor 
pilgrims visiting the Holy Land, but subsequently 
grew to be a wealthy fraternity, received a military 
organization, and became one of the chief bulwarks 
of Christendom in the East, besides having depen- 
dent ‘hospitals’ and possessions throughout the 
Christian lands. (See CoMMANDERY.) Grand Hos- 
pitaller, the third in dignity of the order, after the 
Grand Commander and Grand Marshal; also an 
offtcer in some other orders. 

After the taking of Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187. the chief 
seat of the order was successively at Markab tn Phoenicia, 
Acre 1193, Cyprus 1291, Rhodes 1310, Malta 1530 to 1798. 
Their possessions were confiscated in England in 1540, and 
the order was suppressed in most European countries in or 
after 1799. They were known at various times, and in 
their varions capacities, as Brothers of the llospitat of St. 
Fohn the Baptist, Knights of the Hospital of St. Fohn of 
Jerusalem, Knights of Rhodes, Knights of Matta, etc 
(This is the earliest sense of the word in English.) _ 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 178 He toke it wikkedly 
out of Hospitelers hond. ¢ 1400 Maunnev. (Roxb.) iv. 
13 Pe ile of Rodes, pe whilk pe Hospitelers haldez and 
gouernes, /éid. x. 40 [see Hospitat sé, 1}, 1531 Dial. on 
Laws ng, u. xii. 1638) 136 ‘he Hospitelers and Teni- 
plers be prohibit they shall hold no plee that belongs to the 
KingsCourts. 1603 Kno.ces //ist, Turks (1638) 13 tle en- 
tred into a deepe discourse thereof with .the master of the 
Ilospitalers, 1703 MauNnDRELL Fourn. Ferus. (1721) 55 The 
Convent of the Knights Hospitallers. 1756-7 tr. Aeys/er's 
Trav. (1760) 1, 274 As to the order of St. Maurice, it has 
the king for grand master... The marquis de Morus, chancel- 
lor of the order. The count de Provana, great hospitaler. 
1776-81 Gispon Decl. & F. Wviii. 1858 W. Porter Knights 
Alal/ta 1. i, 13 Such was the original establishment of the 
Hospitallers of Jerusalem, which may justly be considered 
as the cradle of the Order of St. John. 


4. In some of the London hospitals, which were 
orig. religious foundations (and thus a direct de- 
velopment of sense 1): The title of the chief resi- 
dent official whose office included that of religious 
superintendent ; hence it is retained in some cases, 


e.g. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and St. Thomas's * 


Hospital, as the title of the chaplain. 

1552 Ordre Hosp, St. Barthol. Dtuj, The office of the 
Hospiteler. 1557 Order of /ospitatls jb, Your warrant 
in sending any [sick folk] to the Hospitalls, shalbe sufficient 
to the Hospitaller for the receaving of the same. 1624 in 
Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. iii. 146 To have a revercton of 
the Hospitlers place of Saint Bartholomewes. 1726 Lront 
Alberti's AreMit, 1, 86/1 Sick Strangers..distrihuted regu- 
larly to inferior Hospitlers, to he looked after. 1737 J. 
Crampertaynr St. Gt. Brit. 248 (St. Thomas's Hospital, 
Southwark) [1 the same court are the houses of the Trea- 
surer, Hospitaler, Steward, Butler and Cook. 1766 Entick 
London 1V. 382 An hospitaller or chaplain, 4 physicians. 
1898 St. Barthol. Hosp. Charge of the Vicar and Hospi- 
taller. 1898 St. Thomas's Hosp., Duties of llospitaltter, You 
shall enjoin the Sisters to send for you, or the Assistant 
Hospitaller, whenever any Patients shall desire such {reli- 
gious] Ministrations. 

5. An inmate of a hospital. rare. 

1854 Hawtuorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1879) 11. 325 There is 
an old man’s hospital . Life-like tales might be written on 
the. .experiences of these Hospitallers. 

6. attrib. + Hospitaller Knight = 3. Obs. rare. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 521 It was the Seat of 
the Hospitular-knights, which now reside in Malta. 

+ Hospitary, ¢. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
hospitart-us, {. hospes, hospit-: see Hos sb.2+ 
-ARY.] Connected or having to do with entertain- 
ment or housing. 

1658 Rowtann Monet's Theat. Ins. 90> Untill the pub- 
lick overseers and hospitary Bees have found a fit place for 
the Swarm to settle in. 

Hospitate (hp'spitét), a. rare. [ad. med.L. 
hospitat-us: see Du Cange.] Devoted to the pur- 
poses of a hospice. 

1869 R. Wirtts Hist. Afonast. Christ Ch. Canterb. v. 
(heading), Hospitate and private buildings of the prior. 
bid. Index, Hospitate buildings of the Monastery. 

Hospitate (hpspitz't), v. rare. [f. L. hos- 
pilat-, ppl. stem of hospildri to be a guest, 
med.L. hosfitdre to receive as a guest, f. hospit-em 
guest, lfost sb.2) 

tl. trans. To lodge or entertain. Ohs. rare~°, 

1623 Cockeram, Hospitate, to lodge one. 

t 2. intr. To lodge, take up one’s abode. Obs. 

1681 Grew Afusenm (J.), This hospitates with the living 
antmal in the same shell. 
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3. Repr. Ger. Aosfitieren, To attend university 
lectures as an occasional student. 

@ 188 W. B. Rosertson Alartin Luther etc. 11. (1892) 
113 You may Aosfrtate, as it is called, though you are not 
a Bursch. : ; 

So Hospita‘tion, reception as a guest, hospitable 
entertainment. Ho-spitator (L. hospitator), one 
who receives or entertains hospitably. 

1851 /flustr. Catlend, Angt. Ch, 251 From his great liher- 
ality to travellers and wayfarers, he (Saint Julian] is called 
Hospitator, and is considered the patron saint of travellers, 
ferrymen, and wandring minstrels. 1863 J. R. WacBRAN 
Mem, Fountains Abbey (Surtees) 188 He..was admitted by 
the grace and favour of Queen Margeret to her household 
and hospitation. 1894 J. A. WuitLock Hos. God's Tfouse, 
Southanpt. 28 The traditionary life of St. Julian, Hospitator. 

Hospi‘ticide. rare—°,  [ad. rare L. hospiticida, 
f. hospes, hospit- guest + -cida, -CIDE 1.) One who 
kills his guest or host. (Blount Glossogr. 1656.) 

+ Hospitious (hespi‘fos), a. Ods. [f. L. hos- 
fitium (see Hospice) + -ous: cf. auspicious, 
officious.) Uospitable. (Sometimes repr. L. hos- 
pitalts: see HosPiTaLa 2.) 

1588 Greexeé Dorastus & F.22 Where 1 shall hope hos- 
Pitious friends to find. ¢1611 Cuapman //iad v1. 240 We 
glory in th’ hospitious rites our grand-sires did commend. 
1622 Drayton /oly-ofd. xxii. (1748) 341 ‘The shire’s hospi- 
tious town. 1784 in Sir B. Burke Viciss. Fann Ser. u. 
(1860) 316 He got the name of Na Feile, or the Hospitious, 

| Hospitium (hgspi‘fiim). [L.: see Hosrice.] 

1. =Hospice 1, 

1650 Trapp Com. Gen. i. 9-10 God. .will not faile to pro- 
vide us an hosfitius, a place to reside in, when cast out 
of all, 1700 tr. Angelo 4& Carts Congo in Pinkerton 
Voy. (1814) XVI. 156 (Stanf.) Attended hy this croud, we 
proceeded to our Aosfitinm or house for our reception. 
1830 Scott Monast, xvi, Inforni us why you will not 
approach our more pleasant and better furnished Aospitinus, 
1878 Mactear Celts xi. 181 The Church at lona, as well as 
the hospitium, the refectory, etc. were thus made of wattles, 

2. A place of residence for students in a univer- 
sity ; a hall or hostel. 

1895 Rasupat, Univ. Europe 1. v. § 5. 481 The original 
Hospicium or Hall (as it was usually called at Oxford) was 
a democratic, self-governing Society. /ééd. 482 The College 
was, in its origin, nothing hut an endowed Hospicium or 
Hall. /did. 11. it. xii. § 9. 558 At Cambridge... the more 
usual name was Hospicium or Hostel—not the only instance 
in which a Parisian usage has heen preserved more faith- 
fully at Cambridge than at Oxford. : 

Hospitize (hg'spitaiz,, z. rare. [f. L. hospit- 
em guest + -1ZE.] 

1. ¢rans. To lodge or entertain with hospitality. 

1895 €/. Chron. (N. Zealand) May 597 His Lordship.. 
was driven to the residence of Mr. Aldrich, where they 
were hospitised till the following evening. 

2. intr, = Hospitate 3. 

1895 A, Stoppart F. S. Blackie iii. 54 By the rule of 
‘hospitising * practised in the University, he found himself 
free to visit the classes under Hausmann [etc.]. : 

|| Hospodar (hg'speda1). (a. Roumanian 4os- 
podér, of Slavonic origin: possibly from Little 
Russ. hospoddri = Russ. gospoddri (in South Russia 
‘master of a honse’), deriv. of gospddi lord. 
Another Russian form of the word is gosuddrf 
sovereign, king, lord, sir.] 

A word meaning ‘lord’, formerly borne as a title 
of dignity by the governors appointed by the 
Ottoman Porte for the provinces of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. 

[1630 R. Johnson's Ningd. & Comme. 476 (Russia) And 
all this for the honour of Hospodare, viz. the Prince.] 

1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iv. 86 The Hospodars of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia. .revolted from the Turks. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. 11, 461 (Stanf.) The Hospodars, or princes of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, pay very large sums to the 
Grand Sultan for their dignities. 1838 /enny Cyct. X11. 
317/1 These Hospodars or governors assumed the title of 
princes, and were addressed as ‘Most Serene Highness". 
1886 Dowpen Shet/ey Il. ix. 362 [fis father, for a time 
hospodar of Wallachia, had retired into private life. 

Hence Hospoda‘riat, -iate (erron. -iot, hospo- 
dorate), the office of a hospodar, the territory 
governed by a hospodar. 

1833 Frasers Mag. V\1. 1 The hospodariats were sure 
to become dependencies of Muscovy. 1866 Ch. Times 
3 Mar., The deposition of Prince Couza from the Hospo- 
dariate of Wallachia and Moldavia has been accomplished. 
1878 Seecey Steyn 111. 529 Hampering negotiations, with 
the ideas cf an Hospodorate, an annexation of Candia. 

Hospray, obs. form of OspREY. 

+ Hospte, a variant of Ifost, assimilated to 
L. hospit-em. So + Hospetes for Hostess. 

1549 Coverpate, etc. Erasm. Par. 2 Tim. 25 Salute 
Prisilla and Aquila myne hospte and myne hospetes. 

Hospyt-, obs. form of Hospir-. bh 

+ Hoss, v. Obs. rare—°. [An onomatopceic 
form akin to Hvzz.] zr. To buzz. 

1530 Patscr. 588/1, 1 hosse, as a bee or flye dothe.. It is a 
perylous noyse..to here a bee liosse in a boxe. 

Hoss, dial. f. Horse. 

Hoss, -e, Hossell, obs. ff. Hose sd., Houser. 

Host (houst), 54.1 Forms: a. 3-6 ost(e, 4-5 
oost, 4-6 ooste, 6 oast, 6-7 Sc. oyst. B. 4-6 
hoost, 4-7 hoste, 5-6 hooste, 6-7 hoast, Sv. 


hoist, 4- host. [a. OF. ost, host, oost, hoost army | 


(10th c.inGodef.) = It.oste, Sp. iueste, Pg. hoste:—L, 


HOST. 


hostem (hostis) stranger, enemy, in med.L, army, 
warlike expedition. The Latin 4, lost in Romanic, 
was gradually readopted in OF. and ME. spelling, 
and hence in mod.Eng. pronunciation.) 

1. An armed company or multitude of men; an 
army. Now arch. and poet. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 13/431 His sone a-3ein pe Aum- 
perour with is ost he wende. a1300 Cursor MM. 6160 Of 
egypte godds ost [/77n. hoost] vte vend. ¢ 1330 R. Brunxne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14336 pey..gadered folk, & hostes ledde. 
1362 Lanct, P, #4. A. it. 252 Weend pider with pin host 
(v.77. ost, oost], 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. cxxviifi]. 
(Bodl. MS.), per was no corner of be worlde wide but he 
feelde be swerd of pe oste of Rome. 1526 ‘innate Acts 
xxviii, 16 The chefe captay-ne of the host. @1s5ss Lynor- 
saY Tragedie 163, 1 rasit ane oyste of mony bald Baroun. 
a@1sgz H. SmitH Serv. (1637) 148 As Samuel would not 
come to Saul, so wisdome will not come to that oast. 
160s Suaks, Afacé. v. tv. 6 Therehy shall we shadow The 
numbersof our Hoast. 1 Skene eg. Alay. Siat. Wii! 
7 Of them qvha comes to the hoist. 1700 Draypren Ajax & 
Ulysses 214 Who hetter can succeed Achilles lost Than he 
who gave Achilles to your hoast? 1715-20 Pore /éiad 11. 
zo1 Haste, goddess, haste! the flying host detain. 1840 
Trircwact Greece Ivii. VII. 211 She was..not daunted by 
the sight of the armed host which surrounded her. 1871 
Freeman Novo, Cong. 1V. xvii. 30 Vhe leaders of the host 
were exhorted to gentleness and moderation. 

b. fig. and transf. 

[¢1315 SHOREHAM 15 A prince of Godes ost Schel do the 
confermynge None lo3er, herfore hit mot a hisschope be.] 
1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 4475 Gog and Magog es noght 
elles Bot pe host of anticrist. c1g00 Kom. Rose 5859 
Fonde Shame adowne to brynge, With alle her oost erly 
and late. 1573 J. Sanrorp //ours Recreat. (1576) 56 Vhat 
an host of Hartes is more to be feared that is ruled hy 
a Lyon, than an hoste of Lyons ruled by an Hart. 1629 
Mitton Hymn Natiz, 21 All the spangled host keep watch 
in squadrom$ bright. 1773 Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 417 
He was a host of debaters in himself. 1862 Stantey Few. 
CA, (1877) I. xix. 374 It is a word which..is a host of ima- 
gery and doctrine in itself, 1866 G. MacponaLp 4m. Q. 
Neighb, xxvii. (1878) 470 Arcturus and his host. 

+c. Awarlike gathering; cf. Hosting, Sc. Obs. 

1807 Grierson St. Andrews 74 Aclause binding the latter 
to attend and protect the former in all reids and hosts. 

2. ¢ransf. A great company; a multitude ; a large 
number. 

[¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. xii. 38 (Harl. MS.) The king maade 
him redy to come to be Emperour, with a gret oost, for to 
wedde his dowter.] 1613 Purcuas i/grimage (1614) 269 
The three Hostes [caravans] cast themselves into a triangle. 
1797 Mrs. Rapc.irre /ta/jan xii, Defend this lady against 
your host of Monks. 1840 Mrs. F. Trottore Widow 
WVarried viii, Vhe examination of a host of trunks just 
arrived from France. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 11 
What a host of thoughts and images that one name carries ! 
1875 Jowett /*tato (ed. 2) IL]. 234 They produce a host of 
books written hy Musaeus and Orpheus. 

+b. A name for a‘ company’ of sparrows. Ods. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans F vj b, An Ost of sparowis. 

3. In Biblical and derived uses: a, //ost or hosts of 
heaven (Heb. DYOW NAY és’bd hashshimayim) 
is applied to (a) the multitude of angels that attend 
upon God, and (4) the sun, moon, and stars. 

1382 Wycir 1 Arngs xxii. 19, 1 saw the Lord vpon his 
see sittynge, and al the oost of heuene stondynge nee3 to 
hym. 1535 Coverpae Gen. ii. 1 Thus was heauen and 
earth fynished with all their hoost. — Dew#. xvii. 3 Sonne 
or Mone, or eny of the hooste of heauen. 1611 Biste Fosh. 
v. 14 As captaine of the hoste of the Lord am I now come. 
1667 Mitton /’. ZL. 1v. 606 Hesperus that led The starrie 
Host. /éid. v. 710 His count’nance..Drew after him the 
third part of Heav’ns Host. 1839 Yeowetn Am. Brit. Ch. 
i. (1847) § The worship of the host of heaven. 

b. Lord (God) of hosts ( Jehovah Ts'badth): a 
frequent title of Jehovah in certain books of the 
Old Testament; app. referring sometimes to the 
heavenly hosts (see a), sometimes to the armies 
of Israel, and hence in modern use with the sense 
‘God of armies’ or ‘ of battles’. 

1382 Wyciir 1 Sam. xvit. 45 Y come to thee in the name 
of the Lord God of vostis, God of the cumpanyes of Irael. 
— Zech. i. 3 Be 3e conuerted to me, saith the Lord of oostis. 
1535 CoverDALe Zech. xiv. 21 All the kettels in lerusalem 
and_Iuda, shalhe holy vnto the Lorde of hoostes. 1569 in 
QO. Eliz, Prayer Bk. App. v. (1890) 225 O inost myghtie God, 
the Lorde of hoastes..the only geuer of all victories. 1860 
Pusey Asin, Prop. 78 The Lord of Hosts, i.e. of all things 
visible and invisible..of all things animate and inanimate, 
which, in the history of Creation, are called, the host of 
heaven and earth, the one host of God. 1891 A. F. Kirk- 
patrick in Camb, Bible for Schools, Psatins xxiv. 10 note, 
1897 R. Kirttnc Recessiona/, Lord God of Hosts, he with 
us yet, Lest we forget—lest we forget. 

Host (houst), 4.42 Forms: a. 3-7 oste, 4-5 ost, 
5-6 ooste, 6-8 oast. 8. 4- host; also 4-6 hoost(e, 
4-7 hoste, 6 Sc. hoist, 6-7 hoast. [a. OF. oste, 
hoste (12th c. in Littré), mod.F. Aé¢e host, guest = 
It. oste:—L. hospit-em (hospes) host, guest, stranger, 
foreigner. For resumption of 4, cf. prec.] , 

1. A man who lodges and entertains another in 


his house: the correlative of guest. 

1303 R. Brunne Handt. Synne 4601 And 3yt shall he 
make sum robbery, Or begyle hys hoste per he shal lye. 
1388 Wyeitr Xoo, xvi. 23 Gayus myn oost [1382 my her- 
borgere; 1526 TinDALE myne hoste; 1611 mine hoste] 
greeteth 30u wel. 1531 Tinpate Zap. J Fohn (1537) 98 
Gaius .. whome Paule .. calletb hys ooste and the ooste 
of all the congregacion. 1580 SIDNEY Arcadia (1622) 
173 A tedious guest to a loathsome oast. 1605 SHAKS. 
Avach. 1. vi. 29 Conduct me to mine Host, we loue 


HOST. 


him highly. 1700 Devpen Baucis & PAil. 118 But the 
kind hosts their entertainment grace, With hearty welcome, 
and an open face. 1708 E, Cook Sot-weed /actor (1865) 
x0 Pleas’d with the ‘Freatment I did find, ] took my leave 
of Oast so kind. 1870 Dicxexs &, Drood viii, You are 
almost in the position of host to-night. 

2. spec. A man who lodges and cntertains for 
payment; a man who kecps a public place of 
lodging or entertainment; the landlord of an inn. 
Often in archaic phr, mine (zy) host =the landlord 
of such and such an inn. 

c1z90 Beket 1176 in S. Ang. Leg. 1. 140 At one gode 
mannes bonse his In a-ni3t he nam..his oste nam wel god 
3eme hov heo heoin alle bere. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pro/, 747 
Greet chiere made oure hoost [v.r7. ost, oste, hooste] vs 
euerichon. ¢1400 Vivaine 4 Gai. 222 Lifter soper, sayd 
wnyne oste, ‘Fhat he cowth noght tel the day That ani 
knight are with him lay. 1573 J. Sanroup //ours Aecreat. 
(1576) 145 Lodged in an Inne .. Whereuppon the Hoste 
asked hin payment. 1§98 Suaks. A/erry IW. w. i, 100 
Mine Host of the Garter. 1653 Watton Angler ii. 45 Tet 
me freely how you like my Hoste, and the company ? is 
not mine Hoste a witty man? 1805 Worpsw. Waggoner 1. 
go Who does not know the fainous Swan? Object uncouth ! 
and yet our boast, For it was painted by the Host. 1858 
Adurray'’s /land-bk. N. Germ. 58 The two daughters of 
mine host are both fair and graceful in their national 
costume, 1860 TyNvaLe G/ne. . xvii. 121, ] was informed 
by my host that [ete.]. 

b. Prov. 70 reckon \+ count) without (+t before) 
one’s host: to calculate one’s bill or score without 
consulting one’s host or landlord ; to comc to con- 
clusions without taking into cousidcration some 
important circumstance of the case, 

¢ 1489 Caxton Blanchardyy Vii. 202 \t ys sayd in comyn 
that ‘who soener rekeneth wythoute his hoste, he rekeneth 
twys for ones*, 1533 More Dedell, Sasem Wks. 991/2 Ve 
fareth lo lyke a geste, that maketh hys rekening hiniselfe 
without hys hoste 1548 Hate Chron., Hen. Vi 131), 
Thei reckened before their host, and so paied more then 
their shotte came to. 1§97 MontcoMERIE Cherrie & S/ac 
649 He that conntis without his oist, Oft tymes he countis 
twyse. 1698 Vanoraucu 2ud Pt. Aesop iii, But here, 
alas ! he found to’s cost, He had reckon'd long withont his 
host. 1824 Scotr St, Aonan’s xv, But hostess as she was 
herself,.. she reckoned without her host in the present 
instance. 1877 [see Count v. 7]. 31886 Symonvs Catholic 
React. w.174 He [Bruno] reckoned strangely in this matter, 
withont the murderous host into whose clutches he had fallen. 

3. Brof. An animal or plant having a parasite 


or commensal habitually living in or upon it. 

1857 LankesteEr tr. Awtchenmetster’s Anim. Paras. 1. 
Introd. 4 They usually emigrate once into the external 
world, generally with the excrements of the hosts of their 
parents. WVofe, Host is a literal translation of the German 
‘Wirth’, and although not perhaps previously used in the 
above sense in the Knglish language, I have adopted it 
to prevent a somewhat tedious circumlocution. 1862 /nteld. 
Obdserv. 1.115 The mode in which the liver flukes gain access 
to their hosts, or in other words to the bodies of the her- 
bivorous animals they frequent. 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs’ Bot. 733 Cuscuta is nourished exctusively by the haus- 
toria which penetrate into the tissue of the host. 1892 Brapy 
Addr. Tyncside Field Club 9 Yo complete the life-cycle of 
any one of these creatures [tape-worins], successive residence 
is necessary in the bodies of two distinct species of animal, 
. thus called the ‘intermediate host’ and the‘ final host’, 

attrib, 1888 Atheneum 28 Jan. 119/1 Preparations 
showing the entrance of the potato fungus into the host- 
plant. 1889 Scot. Leader 19 June 7 ‘Vhe part played by 
the barbeiry as a ‘host plant’ in producing mildew. 

+4. A guest. Cf. HWoastaan. Ods. 

1390 Gower Conf. 111. 205 How he[Lichaon].. His hostes 
slough anc into mete He made her hodies to hen ete. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xviii. 63 An hoste that lightly forgeteth 
his lodgynge..and departeth Joyously wythout to haue 
eny rewthe. 1518 Aserch. Adv. Newcastie (Surtees! 51 
The ostmen that byes any merchaundyse of ther hosts. 1559 
Jdirr, dlag., Jas. /, vii, Vhey took me prisoner, not as oste. 

+ Host, 56.3 Oss. Forms? 4 ooste, hoost,e, 5 
ost(e, host(e. [?ad. OF. hostdé, ostd, var. of hostel, 
ostel HostsL. ‘The pl. of the latter was often os/es, 
ostes, whence by reaction the sing. os’é; mod.F. 
dialects have 207d, été. For the loss of final -e in 
Eng. cf. assign sb., avowe sb.) A place of lodging 
or entcrtainment ; a hostel, inn. 

1382 Wycuir Acts xxviii. 23 Mo camen to him in to 
the hoost, or herbore [1388 the in}, — PAilem. 22 Make 
redy to me an ooste [e/oss or hous for to dwelle inne). 
1440 Gesta Rom. xxiv. 89 (Harl. MS.) Thes two yong 
knyghtes yede to her oste in pe cite. /d¢d. Ini. 257 His 
squier so3te an host, for swiche a worthi kny3t to be 
eside ynne. ¢1450 Lonevicu Grail xxxv. 26 An old 
vauasour that kepte An Ost, & was A Man of honour, 

b. Phr. Zo de (or ie) at host : to be lodged or 
entertained ; to be put wp at an inn; fg. to be on 
familiar terms or at home wz/h. 

¢ 1450 JJer/in 171 This mayden..was at hoste witha riche 
burgeys. 1554 H. Weston in Latimer's Serm. & Rem. 
(Parker Soc.) 264, I will be at host with you anon. 1565-73 
Coorer Thesaurus, Diuerti ad aliguem in hospitium,..to 
beat host withone. 1589 Nasne Auat, Absurid. 35 Crowes 
and Rauens. .are at hoste with euery kind of fruite in the 
Orchard. 1590 Suaks. Com. Err. v. i. 410 Your goods 
that lay at bost..in the Centaur. 


Host (houst), 54.4 Forms: a. 4 oyst, 4-5 oost, 
4-7 ost(e, 6 oast. 8. 4-6 hoost(e, hoste, 6-7 
hoast(e, 5- host. [a. OF. ofste, hoiste :—L. hostia 
victim, sacrifice. At an early stage the Eng. word 
became assimilated in form to the prec. sbs., of 
which ost, oost, Aoost, etc. were the normal etymo- 
logical forms. See also HostIE.) 


408 


+1. A victim for sacrifice; a sacrifice Jit. and 
Jig.) often said of Christ. Obs. 

a1yo Hampote /’salter xxvi. 11, | offird in his taberna. 
kile be hoste of heghynge of voice. 1382 Wreute /"40/, iv. 
18 A couenable oost [g/oss or sacrifice], plesynge to God. 
—1 Pet. ii. § Yo offre spiritual hoostes (g/oss or offringes] 
acceptable to God bi Jhesu Crist. ¢1430 Life St. Nath. 
(1884) 44 Pat | myght offre my self an acceptable oost 10 
hym. 1§63 d/o Hes ww. Sacram. i. 1859) 448 Let us. .offer 
always to God the host or sacrifice of praise by Christ 1605 
Sytvester Dx Bartas wu. iii. uw. Kathers 287 Anon said Isaac 
.. But where's your Hoste? 1609 HoLtLanp Amm. Marcell. 
XXL. vi, 232 To goe unto the altars, or to handle an ost or 
sacrifice, 1653 Lv. Vairx Godean's St. Pau/310 Jesus Christ 
having once offered the Host of Ilis body, is seated at the 
right hand of God. 

2. £ecl. The bread consecrated in the Eucharist, 
regarded as the body of Christ sacrificially offered ; 
a consecrated wafer. 

1303 K. Brunne slandl. Synue 8849 Ue stode and heylde 
ye oste. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) V.g He ordeyned 

at be oyst schulde be of perf brede. c1rgoo Afol. Lull, 
Introd. 7 The sacred oost is no maner breed, but either 
now3t, or accident withouten ony subiect. 1526 / “ler. Ler, 
(W. de W.1531) 259 Fhe host betokeneth the body of Chryst. 
1583 Guinnat /ruttf Dial, Rem. (1843) 46 If a little mouse 
get an host, he will crave no more meat to his dinner. 1687 
A. Lovent wo Vhevenot's Trav. w.164 Vhey make their 
Ilosts of Flower kned with Wine and Oil. — 1756-7 tr. 
Keyster's Trav.11760) IV. 28 Such as seruple to kneel at the 
host. 1845 S. Austin Aanke's //ist. Ref. 11.19 Omitting the 
words which convey the idea of a sacrifice, antthe ceremony 
of the elevation of the host. 1881 SuokxtHoUse J. /ug/esant 
].x. 191 Anapothecary, who also was useful to the Catholics, 
inaking ‘]losts’ fur them. 

3. asirib., as (sense 2) host-bearer, -cup. 

1688 RK. Home Armoury ui. 4165/4 Host Cup. 
Crawevro Round Cnlend. Portia V 


Host- Bearers, 
+ Host, uv.) Ods. [f. Host 54.1} 


1. ¢rans. To gatlicr into a host; to assemble in 
battle array, to encamp. (Cf, Hosting vd. sd.) 

1297 K. Groce. (Rolls) 1190 Betere hom adde ibe at roine, 
pan nousted [.1/S. 2. y osted] pere. ¢14a5 Aug. Cong, Jred. 
16 The whill the host was thus in Ossory..these tweyn, as 
har wove was, weren both ]-hosted to-gedderes. 

2. tuir. ‘Yo be assembled or gather in a host. 

1430-40 Lypc. fochas 11. 1.11554) 42a, As they lay hostyng 
Not furre asonder, and Saul lay an slepe. 1787 J. Bartow 
Wis. Columbus vi.173 With scanty force, where should he 
lift the steel, While hosting foes immeasurably wheel? 

Host, v.- [f. llosr sé.*] 

+ L. trans. To receive (any one) into one’s house 
and entertain as a guest. Ods. 

1485 Acti //en. I//,c. 10 § 3 That no Straunger..shuld 
oste or take to sojourne with hyin within this Kealme of 
England any Merchaunt Straunger. 1§31 Etvot Gov. 1. 
xii, Fuluius..caused him to be hosted with a worshipfull 
man, 1§96 Srenser /, Q. av. viii. 27 Such was that Hag, 
unimeet 10 host such guests. 1613 ‘I’. Micces tr. Jexéa's 
Treas. Anc. & Mod. Times \, 20/2 Nowhere should he 
account himselfe eyther a Stranger, or to be Hosted. [1894 
R. Leicu ron I reck Golden leece 61 They [fishing smacks] 
were ‘hosted’ by Lowestoft merchants, to whom they sold 
their fish.] 

b. ¢n/r. To play the host. once-use. 

1868 bp. Winsexroxce in Cofect. ¢ Kecoll. xv. (1898) 202 
The great power of charming and pleasant host-ing possessed 
by Salisbury. 

+2. intr. ‘Vo lea guest; to lodge, put up. Oéds. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3978 He ostyd at haly eland. 
1546 J. Hevwoon Prov. (1867) 30 Great bost and sinall roste, 
Maketh vnsauery inouthes, where ever men oste. 1590 
Snaxs. Com. Err. i. ii. 9 Goe beare it to the Centaure, 
where we host. @1656 Ussurr dm. v1. (1658) 386 Antio- 
chus, falling in love with..the daughter of Cleoptolemus, 
where he hosted. 

Host, var. floast sd. and z., cough. 

Hostage (hpy'sttdz), 5d.1 Also 4-7 ostage. 
[a. OF. ostage (11th ¢.), hostage (12-16th c. in 
Littré; Cotgrave 1611, Hostage and ostage), mod.F, 
otage, = Pr. ostalge, OCat. hostalge, O>p. hostage, 
It. ostaggio, going back through *odbstitzczuz, 
to a late pop.L. type *obsidaticum, f. L. obsidatus 
condition of a hostage, hostageship, f. obses, obstd- 
em hostage. ‘he initial # appcars to have been 
added in OF., ete., throngh association with the 
family of L. hospel-em : sec Host sé.2 Cf. med.L. 
oslalicum, hosldlicum in sense 1, hostalicus, osta- 
gtus, hostagius, in sense 2 Du Cange).] 

+1. Pledge or sccurity given to enemies or allies 
for the fulfilment of any undertaking by the handing 
over of one or more persons into their power ; the 
standing, state, or condition of the persons thus 
handed over; chiefly in phrases ¢v, 2140, fo hostage. 
(No plural. Oés. 

¢ 1275 Lay. 5317 Hii wollep habbe hure children to hostage 
[¢ 1205 3isle]. c1290 S, Eng. Leg. 1.399'231 Heo and manie 
ober in ostage weren itake. @1300 Cursor AM. 4987 Pijs 
ober ten.. Duel in ostage her wit me. a@1420 Hoccteve De 
Reg. Princ. 3680 There was a inaide sent hym into hostage, 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 432b/1 He was ledde .. with hys 
two brethren in ostage or pledge for the delyueraunce of 
the sayd kyng theyr fader. @1533 Lo. Beaxers //1on Ixv. 
223 Your brother layd hostage, promysynge that he wolde 
neuer retourne without he brought with hym y* admyrall 
Gaudys berde. 155 Epen Devacses 80 Violatinge the lawe 
of hostage. 1588 SHaxs. 7%. A.1v. iv. 105 If he stand in 
Hostage for his safety. 1634 Sik T. Hersert 7rav, 6 
[They] desired one or two of our men to goe ashoare, leav- 
ing hostage in our ship for their safe returne. 1726-31 


1890 O. 


he solemn chant of the 


HOSTEL. 


Tinnat Rafpin's IHist, Eng. (1743) UH. xvit.97 Vo give the 
young King in Hostage to the Queen. 

2. (with £/.) A person thus given and held in 
pledge. Cf. Hostacen. 

¢ 1275 Lay. 2 Four and twenti hostages {¢ 1205 isles] 
Childrich par totic, 1330 KK. Baunne Chron. Fi 78 
William..gaf ageyn bo fees, of whilk he tuke ostages. 1520 
Cax.on's Chron. Eng. v. 46b/1 Upon assuraunce of this 
same thynge they gave him guod hostages. 1579 FENTON 
Gutcciard, ww (1599) 101 He laboured secretly that the 
Genoway's should not deliuer in their ostages to the King. 
1665 Masiey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 85 He .. kept the 
Prince of Aurange’s Son..as an Hostage for his bathers 
Actions, 1781 Gisson Decs, & F. HL. 225 Ambassadors... 
to solicit the exchange of hostages. 1871 FREEMAN orm. 
Cong. LV. xviii. 155 [At the sicge of Exeter in 1068] one of 
the hostages was brought clese to the East Gate, and his 
eyes were putontin t esightof botharmies. 1879 F kouvE 
Cesar xvi, 254 They had given hostages for their good be- 
haviour. 

3. generally. A pledge or security, 

c1g00 Kom, Kose 7312 Though ye borowes take of me, The 
sikerer shal ye never be For ostages, ne sikimmesse, Or 
chartres. 1597 Daniet Civ. Mars i xaiti, Fhe ost of 
Christ, an ostage for his troth. 1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. ni. 
ii. 115 You know now your hostages: yonr Vircktes word 
and my firme faith. 1607-12 acon Ass., Alarriage (Arb.,) 
264 He that hath wife and children, hath given hostages to 
fortune; for they ure impedimentes to great enterprizes, 
either of vertue, or of mischief. 1865 Wiittit.r Sueww-bonnd 
483 One who wisely schemed, And hostage from the future 
took In trained thought and lore of book. 

+ 4. A treaty to which partics are pledged. rare. 

1470-85 Matory lrthur x. xxx, And there with alle was 
inade hostage on bothe partyes, and made hit as sure as hit 
niyghte be. 

Hence Hostage v. trans. to give as a hostage. 

1624 Cary. Smitu Virginia w.158 Nor is it likely now 
they would have so hostaged their men. .had they intended 
any villany. 

+ Hostage, s/.2 Ods. [a. OF. (A)ostage slate 
L. type *hospilaticum, f. hospes, hospil-em 1 stsh.2: 
sce -AGE, (Med.L. had hospisdgium and hostigium, 
from Fr.)}_ A hostel, hostelry, inn. Also arid, 

¢ 1440 /pom, 1292 His owne mayde, that was so bryght, ‘Fo 
his ostage she went right. c1qso Cov. Alyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 
147 Ostage in this towne know Tnon, Thin wyff and thou in 
for to slepe. 1547 Booxpe dnfred. Anow/. xxxii. (1870) 205, 
1, hauynge pine... poynted them to my hostage. a@ 1828 
Willie Wallace x. in Child Badlards (1682-98) 111. 27t He's 
on to the hostage gone Asking there for charitie. /did. iv, 
Fifteen lords in the lostage-house Waiting Wallace for to 
see 1852 Act 154 16 ict. caxxvi Preamb. (]ull Shipping 
Dues), Certain Dues called..]fostage Dues. 

+Hostager. O/s. Also 4 ost-. [a. OF. 
(2 oslagter, -ger hostage, pledge, security, f. hostage 

+-ler:—L. -drius.] = Hostace sb! 2. 

¢ 1330 R. Bausne Chron. (1810) 139 Pe castels and ostagers 
he 3ald porgh curteyste. — Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4983 
Sende he schol hym hostagers, Men of code, barons, 
pers. 1523 Lo. Beaners Frorss. 1. ccxivi. (R.), Ther wer 
styll in [england hostagers, the erle Dolphyn of Auuergne, 
therle of Porseen. and dyuers other. 1530 Pauscr. 232/2 
Hootager, one that is pledge for another, Aostagter. 

Hostageship (hystedz,fip).  [f. Hostracn 
50.1 (seuse 2) + -siur.} he condition of a 
hostage ; = Hostace sé.l 1. 

1848 Lytron //arodd ww, iii, The time of the hostageship 
rests with the King and the Duke. 1865 J. M. JLuntow 
Epics Alid, Ages Il. 249 By this act... the terms of his 
hostageship are forfeited. 1867 Contemp. Kev. Vi, 256 
For a companion of his exile and hostageship. 

Hostay(e, var. of Hostry v., Obs. 

Hosted (houstéd',a. [f. Most sd.) + -Ep, 
Host v.-} Assembled in a host; in hosts. 

1808 J. Bartow Colum. 1. 576 Indignant Frost..plies His 
hosted friends that vex tbe polar skies. 1830 W. Paucours 
Mt, Sinai u.91 ‘The hosted Hebrews to tbeir several tents 
..betake them. 1892 Storr. Brooke £. £, Lit, x. 243 Vhe 
hosted waves of ocean. 

Hostel (hpstél), 54.1 Forms; a. 3-4 ostel, 4 
osteyl, 5 osteill, -tell, 6-7 ostle. 8. 3- hostel ; 
also 4 hostil, 4-7 hostell, 6 hostle, hostelle. {[a. 
OF, ostel, -efl, hostel, mod. F. Aétel = Pr. (hjostal, sp. 
hostal :—me.L. hospitale (sce Hospirac).] 

tl. A place of sojoum; a housc where one 
lodges; a lodging. Obs. 

¢1250 Gert. 4/2. 1056 He ., bead hem hom to is ostel To 
herberjen wid him. 13.. Gaw. ¢ Gr. Ant. 251 Pe bede of 
pis hostel Arthour I bat. ¢1450 .J/erdin 130 ‘The kynge 
wolde not haue hem at noon other osteill but in his house. 

b. trans. and fig. 

@ 1300 Cursor If. 22623 Lauerd.. yeild us gain vr ostel nu, 
Pat us es reft. 1450-1530 J/yrr. ovr Ladye 326 Whiche 
gaue to the lorde of heuen the hostell of her moste holy body. 
1610 Hon.raxn Camden's Brit. 1. 495 That this Island is an 
Hostell of Charity, an harbour of honesty. F 

2. sfec. A public house of lodging and entertain- 
ment for strangers and travellers; an inn, a hotel. 

Obs, after 16th c. till revived in 19th by Scott. 

1384 Cuaucrer AH. Fame iu. 514 Seynt Iulyane loo bon 
hostele Se her the house of Fame lo. 1393 Lance. P. /’/, 
C. xiv. 64 As safliche passe as the messager and as sone at 
hus hosul. x50 Lever Ser. 14 Dec. iArh.) 121 One 
hundred also of an other sorte. .dyd lyue of theym selues in 
Ostles and Innes. 1808 Scott Varin. ul. (heading), The 
hostel, or inn, 1847 Lytton Lucretia (1853) 264 As is 
the usage of hostels, a pair of boots stood outside the door, 
to be cleaned betimes inthe morning. 1880 Watson Prince's 
Quest (1892) 25 Rut, being wearied sore in every limb 
Sought out a goodly bostel, where he might Rest him and 
eat and tarry for the night. 


(Che 


HOSTEL. 


3. A house of residence for students at a uni- 
versity or elsewhere; esp. (in recent times) for 
students connected with a non-resident college; 


=ITIALL 4a. 

The term was never in official use at Oxford, though 
*Halls’ have been spoken of as ’ hostels’; at Cambridge it 
has a recognized standing. : 

1536 Act 27 Hen, VII/, c. 42 § 1 Provostshippz Maister- 
shippz Halles Hostelles. 1547 Act 1 Edw. V/,c. 14 § 15 
Any of the Colleges Hostelles or Halles being in the same 
Universities. 1577 Harrison England 1. iil. (1877) 1. 87 
There is mention and record of diuerse other hals or hostels, 
that haue beene there {at Oxford] in times past, as Beefe 
hall, Mutton hall [etc], 1629 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1836) 1. 41 The clearing of the ground..was begun in May 
1628, by taking down the ‘litle Ostle’, @1661 Futter 
Worthies (1840) 111. 436 Bred in some of the hostels after- 
wards united thereunto [Trinity College, Cambridge]. 1894 
Limes (weekly ed.' 2 Feb. 98/3 (St. Deiniol’s Library, 
Hawarden: ‘These [readers] are expected to reside in the 
hostel belonging to the library. 1895 Rasuvat. Univ. 
Europe 1. v. § 1. 296 The Provost of Paris at the head of an 
armed band of citizens in return attacked a Hall or Hostel 
(hospitium) of students. 1898 Cambridge Calendar 876 
Selwyn College .. was recognised as a Public Hostel of the 
University by Grace of the Senate, Feb. 8, 2883. 

+4. A town-mansion; =HOoreEL 1. Obs. 

1587 Freninc Contn. /Lolinshe:d 111.138t/t The said duke 
de Montpensier .. met the earle of Derbie and the English 
traine. .and did accompanie him vuto hostell de Longueuille, 
sometime called the hostle of Aniou. @ 1648 Lo, Hersert 
Life (1886) 105, I went sometimes also to the court of Queen 
Margaret at the Hostel, called by her naine. 166: MorGan 
Sph. Gentry ui. vi. 60 Doth belong to Serjeants Inne in 
Fleet street and as they were anciently called //oste/s by 
being Houses of Nohles. 1670 Cotton Asfernou |. 1. 61 
His Ilustel at Paris .. was then the best House next to the 
Queen Mothers, now call’d (/fostel de Soissons. 

+5, Lodging, entertainment; esp. in fo take 
hostel, to lodge, put up. Ods. 

c1250 Gen. & Lx. 1397 Laban .. fond good grid and good 
hoste!, Him, and hise men, and hise kamel. 1303 R 
Bausne Hand. Syne 12472 Whan syone ys shryue ande 
clene eche deyl Pere wy] Gode holde hys hostele. c1400 
Ywaine 4 Gaw. 3404 Syr Ywayn and his damysell In the 
town toke thaire hostell. c1450 WJerdin 606 For his love 
shull ye haue hostell at yuure volunte. 

6. attrib, 

¢3610 in Gutch Coll. Cur. It, 13 A barrel of Hostel Ale. 
1808 Scott Marv. 111. xxvi, Slumbering on the hostel floor. 

+ Hostel, 54.2 Obs. rare-'. A dyslogistic 
diminutive of Host s/.4 

1624 Darcie Birth of /lerestes xv. 62 Your round hostel, 
which you cause to be ador’d. 


Hostel, v. Ovs. exc. dial, 
hostle. [f. Hoste 5d.'] 


+1. trans. To lodge, put up. Oés. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5557 In Wynchestre 
were pey hosteld bobe. 1377 Laneow. 7. 72. 2. xvii. 128 
Hope shal lede hem forth.. And hostel hem and hele. a 1400 
Stac. Rome 548 Bobe pei weoren hostelled pere. 

2. intr. To lodge. Now dra. 

1460 Towneley Alyst. xxviii. 263 Ther hostyld thai all 
thre. 3855 Rosinson IWhithy Gloss. s.v., ‘Where do you 
hostle at?“ lodge at. 

Hostelar. Also -ilar, -illar. 
hostellary, WLOSTELRY. 

(Tbe r5th c. instances may be plurals of hostelarie.) 

1424 Sc. cicts Fas. / § 25 (1814) 11. 6/2 Pt in all burrowis 
townys .. par be ordanyt lhostilaris and resettis haifande 
stabillis and chawmeris to ridaris and gangaris. 1425 
fbid. § 11 (2824) Il. 10’t Pe king... forbids pat ony lege 
man ..herbery or luge paim in ony vthir place hot in fe 
hostelaris forsaide. 1819 W. TENNANT Paftstry Storued 
(1827) 125 Speis'd abuut in search o’ beds Throu’ houses, 
hostillars, and sheds. 

Hosteler (hpstélos). Now arch. or Hist. 
Forms; a. 3-5 (9) hostiler, 4~- hosteler, (4 hos- 
tyller, 4-5 hostilere, -ellere, 5-6 -iller, -elere, 
5-6 (9) -illar, 6 (9) -elar, 7 (9) -eller; also 5-8 
hostler. 8. 4-3 ostiler, 4-6 osteler, 5-6 -ere, 5-7 
ostler, 6 ostleir, 7 Sc. oistlar. [a. OF. ostelier 
(12th ¢. in Hatz.-Darm.), Aostelier, mod. F. hételier, 
f. hostel: see -ER. Cf. med.L. hospitdldrius, hosta- 
darius, hostel(/)arius. See also Hostier, Oster, 
variants of this word.] 

+ 1. One who receives, lodges, or entertains guests 
and stsangers; sfec., in a monastery or religious 
house, one whose office was to attend to guests 
and strangers. Ods. exc. /fist. 

cxago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 361/61 Pe Abbot sende him out 
to one of heore celles; hostiler he was pare imad gistes to 
onder-fongue. ¢1430 Miler. Lyf Manhede 1. \xi. (1869) 37, 
I am norishe of orphanynes, osteleer of pilgrimes. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 149b/2 Thabbot .. sente hym .. to 
be hosteler fur to receyue there ghestes. 1877 J. Raine in 
Smith & Wace Dict. Chr. Biog. 1. 725 \n this establishment 
Cuthbert was the hostillar. 1897 J. W. Crank Priory 
Barnwell p. lii, tt was the duty of the Hosteller..to enter- 
tain the guests who sought the hospitality of the monastery. 

4. A kceper of a hostelry or inn; an innkeeper. 
arch. 

3365 Munim. Gilth. Lond. (Rolls) I. 422 Ricardus le 
Yonge, hostyller. 1388 Wrycur Luke x. 35 He broujte forth 
twey pans, and jaf to the ostiler, c1440 York Alyst. xlvii. 
heading, The Osteleres. Alias Inholders. 153: Dial, on 
Laws Eng. u. xiii (1638) 138 1f a man desire to lodge with 
one that is no common Hosteler. 1592 Nasne ?. Penilesse 
(ed. 2) 5a, An Hostler that had built a goodly Inne. a 1635 
Corset /ter Bor, 17 The inne-keeper was old, fourescore 
allmost .. God and Time decree ‘Io honour thrifty ostlers, 


Also 5 hostyl, 9 


Sc. form of 
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such as hee. @1670 Spatpinc Jroub. Chas. J (1829) 12 
[They] crossed the water, and breakfasted in William 
Stewart's, ostler. 1862 J. Grant Caft. of Guard xxv, 
Gray had been repeatedly warned by the friendly hosteller 
. .to beware of travelling in the dusk. 

3. A stableman: sce HlostLeR, OSTLER. 

+4. A student who lives in a hostel (sense 35. Ods. 

1577 Harrison England u. iii. (877) 1. 87 The sludents 
also that remaine in them, are called hostelers or halliers. 
Hereof it came of late to passe, that., Thomas late arch- 
bishop of Canturburie, being brought vp at such an house 
at Cambridge, was of the ignorant sort of Londoners called 
an ’ hosteler', supposing that he had serued..in the stable. 
3655 Fucrer //ist. Camb, 29 We infer them to be no 
Collegiates, but Hostelers, not in that sense which the 
spitefull Papists charged Dr. Cranmer to be one (an atten- 
dant on a stable), but such as ltved in a learned Inn or 
Hostle not endowed with revenues. 

5. attrib., as hosteler-house [= OF. matson 
hostelieve; cf. med.L. hospilalaria (sc. domus) 
hostelry] ; hosteler-wife, the mistress of an inn. 

¢1470 Henry Wallace ui. 71 A trew Scot, quhilk hosteler 
house thair held. 1820 Scott A dé0t xviii, The hostler- wives, 
..are like to be the only losers by their miscarriage. 

Hence Ho'steleress, a female student in a hostel. 

1850 Fraser's Mag. X1.11. 231 The female college, with 
its professoresses and hostleresses, and other Utopian 
nionsters. 

+ Hoste‘lity. Oss. rare. Also -illity. [?f. 
hostel=hospital + -1Ty.] ILospitality. 

1593 Yack Straw i. in Hazl. Vatsley V. 398 Defacing 
houses of hostelity [Old copy, Aostid/tye}. 

Hostelry (hpstéiri). Now arch, Also 4-5 
ostelrie, (h)ostellerie, -elerie, -ye, 4-6 ostlerye, 
-ie, 5 hostillary, 7 hostilerie, 4-7, 9 (arch.) 
hostelrie, [a. OF. (A)ostelerte (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), mod.F, Adtellerie, f.\A)ostelier \IOSTELER}; 
sec -ERY 3, -RY. ‘The word is sparsely exemplified 
before the 19th c., when it was taken up by Scott, 
and thence became common as a literary form.] 

1, A house where lodging and entertainment 
are provided; an inn, a hostel. Also, the place in 
a convent for the reception of strangers, 

1386 Cuatcer /rol, 718 In Southwerk at this gentil 
hostelrye [zv.7. ostelry, /efz. hostrye, Lansd. hosteric] 
That highte the Tabard. — Axnt.'s 7. 1635 In the 
hostelryes [v.xr. ostelleryis, hostelleries, Lanse. hustries] 
al aboute. ¢1430 (ler, Lyf Manhode w.xxxii. 1869) 193 
‘To pe ostelrye j wente at pe firste, thinking to herberwe me 
pere. 1597-8 Be. Hace Sav. ut. i. 73 The under-groome of 
the ostlerie. 1630 B. Jonson New /nn t.i, A bashful child, 
homely brought up, In a rude hostelrie. 1808 Scott 
Marmion 1. it. nofe, The accommodations of a Scottish 
hostelrie, or inn, in the sixteenth century, may be collected 
fron. .the ‘ Friars of Berwick’, 1833 — Veveril xxi, Peveril 
entered the kitchen, which indeed was also the parlour and 
hall of the little hostelry. 1840 Dickens Old C, Shop xviii, 
Codlin diminished the distance between himself and the 
hostelry. 1886 Ruskin Pretertta 1. vi, 288 Dining at any 
nice village hostelry. 

2. Hostel business. soce-use. 

1855 TnackERAyY Newcomes I. x. 101 A gay sight was the 
road ..in those days, before steam-engines arose and flung 
its hostelry and chivalry over. 

Hence Hovstelric a. nonce-iud., pertaining to a 
hostelry or inn. 

1860 Add Vear Round 1V. 78 He looks at things in an 


eminently hostelric view. 
+ Hoster!. 0ds. [f. Host v.2.J A 


hosteler or innkeeper. 

1500 in Arnolde’s Chron. Index (1841) 5 That commen 
hosters be partyners of all charges so as free hosters. 1598 
Fiorto, //osteriero, an hoste, an hoster, an inholder. 

Hoster? (howstai). rare. [f. Host 5d.1] One 
who serves in a host or army. 

1892 Storr, Brooke #. E. Lit, viii. 183 The hosters grin 
Sent the showers of arrows. 

Hosteria, obs. f. OsTERIA, : Italian) hostelry. 

Hostery, var. Hostry, 

Hostess (héa'stés). Forms: a. 3-7 ostesse, 
(5 ostes, 7 oastess). 8. 4 hoostesse, 4-6 hostes, 
4-7 hostesse, 6-7 hostis, 7- hostess. [a. OF. 
ostesse (12th c. in Littré), mod. F. Aétesse, f. (A)oste 
Host 56.2: see -Ess.] 

1. A woman that lodges and entertains guests. 

613385 Cuaucer 1. G. W. 2496 Phyllis, Ostesse [v.71 
hostesse, ostes} thy1 quod she © demophon ‘hyn Philis 
whiche that is so wo begon. 1589 //ay any Work 48 He 
has also a charge to prouide for, his hostesse and cosin. 
3592 Wanner Ald. Ang. vit. xiii. 19 Thanks, and wel- 
conie too, lie sayd Unto his Oste and Ostesse. 1598 Barn: 
FELD /ecunia xxi, Your Hostis pressently will step in 
Place. 1605 Suaxs. Wacéd. 1. vi. 10 See, see, our honor‘d 
Hostesse, 1632 T. DeLoney Vhomas of Reading xi, (ed. 6) 
Hjb, Beholding his Oast and Oastesse earnestly. 1808 
Pike Sources Aississ. 1. 235 Atone o'clock we bid adieu 
to our friendly hostess. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Aoy & I. I. 
28 ‘Come and look at the conservatory ', smiled his hostess. 

Jig. 1402 Hoccteve Letter of Cupid 461 O womman that 
of wertu art hostesse. 

2, spec. A woman who keeps a public place of 
lodging and entertaininent ; the mistress of an inn. 

crago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 325/96 Pare-with heo fedde hire 
swipe wel and hire ostesse al-so. 1305 Edmund Conf. 98 
in £. £. P. (1862) 73 His ostesce had a dow3ter ber he was 
atinne, 1375 Barnour Bruce iv. 635 His hostes com rycht 
till hym thar. 1474 Caxton Chesse 115 Al tho thynges that 
ben delyuerd to kepe to the hoste or hostessis they ought to 
he sauf. 1596 SHaxs. 1 /fen, /V, 1. iv. 305 Hostesse, clap 
to the doores: watch to night. 1653 WALTON Angler iit, 


rare. 


HOSTILE. 


82 Come Hostis, give us more Ale. 1726 Swirr Phillis 98 
John is landlord, Phillis hostess : They keep at Staines the 
Old Blue Boar. 1832 W. Irvine A/Aambra 1. 3c [He] had 
a good understanding with the brother of mine hostess. 
+3. A female guest : cf. Host sd.- 4. Uds. rare. 

1388 Wycur #.rod. iii. 22 A womman schal axe of hir 
nei3boresse and of her lhoosteesse [1382 gest] siluerne vesselis. 

4. Comé, 

21974 Gotpso. tr. Scarron’s Comic Rom. (1775) II. 199 She 
spoke with so grave and hostess-like a tone. 

Henee Ho‘stessship, the office of hostess. 

r63x Suaks. Wint. 7. w. iv. 72 It is my Fathers will, I 
should take on mee The Hostesseship o’th’ day: you're 
welcome sir, 

+ Ho'stey, v. Ols. Also h\osteye, hostaye, 
(hostie). [a. OF. (A)ostete-1, -ater, -orer:—L. type 
*hosticare, t. hostis (med.L.) army, warlike expedi- 
tion: sce Host s4.1]  zxfr. To wage war, inake a 
warlike expedition. 

2a31400 Morte Arth. 555, 1 ettylle my selfene, To hoslaye 
in Alinayne with armede knyglhiez /ésf. 3503 Ffor he es 
in this empire..Ostayande in this oryente with awfulle 
knyghtes. 1430-40 Lyoc. Sochas ui. ix. 11554) 80b, Neuer 
prince. .Hosteyed at once with such a multitude. ¢ 1450 
Merlin 70 Arayed for to osteye. 1475 Bh. Noblesse 13 Full 
noble erle of Darby havyng rule .. in the duchie of Guyen, 
hostied the said tyme and yere. 

Host-house. Now dial. (Cf. Ger. gesthaus.] 
A house.for the reception of guests or strangers ; 
a hostelry ; an inn. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § J/. (1684) ILI. 591 To go with him to 
the free Ostehouses amongst the English Merchants. 1634 
W. Tirwnyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 1.) 352 One night ina 
bad Host-house. 1855 Roninson fh Aitéy Gloss., /lost-house, 
..a farmer's inn at market. 1893 Northrnmild. Gloss, s.v. 
floast-hoos, The inns where farmers put up..have cast. 
hooses attached. They are the waiting rooms nsed by wife 
and daughters,and the reception place for parcels or goods. 

Hostiary, obs. form of OsTiary. 

+ Ho:sticide. Ods. rare—°. [ad. L. *hosticida, 
f. hostis enemy: see -CIDE I.] One that kills his 
enemy (Blount G/ossogr. 1656). 

1848 in Wnarton Law Lev. 

Hostie (lig'sti). Ofs. or arch. Also 4-5 hostye, 
5 hoostye. [a. lt. Aostie (14th c. in Littré), ad. L. 
hostia victim, Host 56.4] 

ee Hostiso:ta. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 57 b/t Moyses saide we shal take 
with us suche hostyes & sacrefyses as we shal uffre. 1495 
Tremisa’s Barth. De P. R. 1x. xxvii. (W. de W.) 363 The 
feest. .was worshypped wytli spyrytuell hostyes [Bods A/S. 
hoistes} and offrynges. 168: R. Freminc Alfild, Script. 
(1801) II. 287 There is no necessity to offer daily Hosties 
for the sins of the people. 

2. =Hosr sé.4 2. 

1641 RK, Baie Parall, Liturgy with Mass-6k. 51 The 
Papists injoyne all the relickes of the Hostie and wine. .to 
be gathered together. axis Dunner Ozen 7 ime (2766) I. 
11 Some of his seamen went ashore aud met the Hostie 
carried about 1837 Caruvir /r. Nev. IL. vi. i, Saint. Just 
..’ carries his head as if it were a Saint-Sacrement’, ador- 
able Hostie, or divine Real-Presetice ! 

Hostie, rare var. Hlostrey v. Obs. 

Hostile (hp'stail, -til), a. (s6.) Also 7 hostill. 
[ad. L. hostilis, {. hostts enemy (see -1L); perh. 
through F. Aosti/e (15-16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of an enemy ; 
pertaining to or engaged in actual hostilities. 

1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, 1v. iv. 236 Qos.) My dangerous 
attempt of hostile armes. 1596 -— 1 Hen. /V,1. i.g Nor 
bruise her Flowrets with the Armed hoofes Of hostile paces. 
1659 B. Harris Parival’s [ron Age 246 Lhe King of Den. 
inark, who entred Germany in an hostile manner. 1698 
Frver Acc. E. India & /’. 337 By these Bars..the Hostile 
Arms of the Turks have been put to a stop. 1725 Porr 
Ouyss. xi. 656 Thus, great in glory, froin the din of war, 
Safe he return‘d without one hustile scar, 18210 WE11.1NGTON 
in Gurw. Desf. (1838) WI. 124 The operations of hostile 
armies. 1847 Emerson Nefpr, Alen, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 372 Ona hostile position [he] :ained a torrent of iron. 

b. Of the nature or dispostiion of an encmy ; 


unfriendly, 

1782 Prisstiry Corrupt. Chr. 1. Pref. 4 They all came in 
froin a foreign and hostile quarter. 3821 Joanna BaiLuie 
Metr, Leg., Lady F. B.\i, Vhe dame held fast the hostile 
door. 1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling ' oy, 11.88 A second 
hostile rajah .. was for some time kept as a state-prisoner, 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 392 Men uf different 
and hostile races. . F : 

2. transf. and fig. Unfriendly in feeling, action, 
nature, or character; contrary, adveise, antagonistic. 

1791 Boswett Folnson an. 1748 The natives of North 
Britain, to whom he is supposed to have been so hostile. 
1800 Wed. Frn/. 1V. 114 The principal of putrefaction, or 
azote, the element hostile to life. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. 
ii, 1. 232 A long succession of princes, hostile to the estab- 
lished faith, might sit ou the English throne. a 186 
Buckie Crviliz. (1873) 11. v. 413 It is possible for two 
hostile principles to flourish side by side, without ever 
coming into collision. = 

B. 5d. A hostile person ; spec. (U.S.) a North 
American Indian unfriendly to the Whites. 

1860 Bart.ett Dict. Amer. Hosttles, enemies. Western, 
3880 Libre. Univ. Knowl. X. 431 ‘hey were formerly 
hostiles, but .. at present peaceable and industrious. 1885 
Milnor (Dakota 7cller 24 Apr. 5/3 Saturday a ae 
party:..captured three hostiles. 1890 Pall Mh i ie 
5/2 A courier has just arrived, and reports. -that t 7 ie : s 
are fighting with the friendly Indians on the Gran 1 ie 
Hence + Hostile v. Ods., in fo hosttle it, to be 


hostile, engage in warlike hostilities. 


HOSTILELY., 


_ 1656 S. 1H. Gold. Law 8 Why may not Clients clearly 
injured by their Lawyer, or their Adversary, hostile it, and 
gather an Army? /éyd. 96 Had you just cause to invade 
and hostile it against us. 

Hostilely (he'stail,li), adv. Also 7 hostilly, 
hostily. [f. Hosrine @. + -Ly2.] In a hostile 
manner; as or in the manner of an enemy. b. 
With opposition or antagonism. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 238 Hostily 
to inuade another Kings Land. 1611 Sreep //1st. Gt. Brit, 
1x. xvi. (1632) 856 The Scots hostilly entred into Northum- 
berland. 1649 Bounds Publ. Obed. (1650) 52 D. Ilamilton 
entred England hostilely. 1762 St. Papers in Ann. Reg. 
198/t Vo act hostilely against Great Britain. 1876 Geo. 
Exiot Dan, Der. iw. xxx, He could not shake her nor touch 
her hostilely. 

Hostil(e)ment,' var. [1usTLEMENT. 

Hostility vhpstisliti), (ad. late L. hostilitas, f. 
hostitis Hostite; perh. through F. hoselié (15- 
16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The state or fact of being hostile; hostile action 
exercised by onecommunity, state, or power against 
another; esp. such as involves war, 

1831 Exvor Gow. 1. xxiv, With outwarde hostilitie or mar- 
tiall businesse. 1548 Flatt CAzon., /ien. 1172 Ye feare 
of outward hostilitie, and foren invasion, 1665 Maniey 
Grotius’ Low C, Warres 101 Now these private Quarrels 
were broke out into open ILlostility. 1706 |. Gipson 
A ssize Sermt. Croydon 15 Open acts of sedition and hostility. 
1876 Matiuws Cornage ii. 16 Prusias dared the hostility of 
the Romanus by giving a shelter at his Court to Ilannibal. 

b. p/. Hostile acts; acts of warlare, war. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 837 Howsoever they 
exercise hostilities, and mutuall disagreements, ae 
Bentirny “had 488 Deelar’d no War... nor cominitted the 
least Hostilities. 1781 Lo. Cornwatnis Let. Washington 
17 Oct., I propose a cessation of hostilities for twenty-four 
hours. 1855 Prescorr /’Arlip //, vill. (1857) 141 A suspen- 
sion of hostilities was agreed on. — 

2. trausf. and fig. Opposition or antagonism in 
action, thonght, or principle. 

1632 J. Havwarpn tr. Aioudys FEromena 63 Vhere being 
not betweene us any cause of hostility. 1704 J. Harris Lea. 
fechn. s.v. Puellist, Explicate all the Phanomena of 
Nature from the Doctrine of Alkali and Acid, and the sup- 
posed Hostility that there is hetween them, 1849 MacauLay 
Hist, Eng. ii. 1. 400 ‘Vhe hostility excited by a grotesque 
caricature of virtue did not spare virtue herself. 


Ho:stilize, v. rare-'. [f. Hostive a. + -128; 


cf. Sp., Pg. hostilisar.] trans. Yo render hostile; 
to cause to be an cnemy. 

1794 Anxa Sewarn Let?é. (1811) ITI. 376 The powers al- 
ready hostilized against an impious nation. 

Hosting (bou'stiy), 2/. sb. Obs. exc. Hest. [f. 
Host v.!) The raising of a host or armed multi- 
tude; hostile encounter or array; formerly, esp. in 
Ireland, a military expedition. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret. Priv. Priv, . E. VY. §.) 204 
This Erle a litill afore the forsayd hostynge rode Thomon al, 
dayes, the wyche is the monte Inly Streynth of Iryssh of al 
the land, 1§37 Act 28 //en. V1 l/ in Stat. fre. (1621 130 
Going, riding or abiding in any hostings, jorney, or rode. 
1596 Srenser State /re/, Wks. (Globe) 673/2, I have often 
hearde, that when the Lord Deputye hath raysed any 
generall hostinges, the noblemen have claymed the leading 
of them. 1617 Moryson /f1t, 11, 102 The foresaid generall 
hoasting is arising ont of certaine foote and horse, found by 
the subject .. to assist the Queenes forces. 1667 Mittox 
P. £. v1. 93 Sirange to us 1t seemd At first, that Angel 
should with Angel warr, And in fierce hosting meet. 1708 
J. Puicivs Cyder (1807) 98 Froin him, Two branches, that, 
in hostingy long contend For sov'reign sway. 1715 Act 1 
Geo. { Stat. u. c. 54 § 10 The annual Value of the Services, 
commonly called personal Attendance, hosting, hunting, 
watching and warding, due by virtue of any Charter..shall 
be paid in Money annually instead of them. 1884 Low 
& Pucune Dict. Eng. Hist. s.v. fale, Whe small English 
frecholders were forced to follow the Lord-Deputy in his 
‘hostings Their abandoned farinsteads were rohbed and 
burnt by English and Irish alike. 

b. attrib. 

1575 Maittanp Scot, Poems 318 My hors, my harnes, and 
iny speir; Aud all uther, my hoisting geir, Now imay be sald. 
1577 Hounsuep Chron. I. 973/1 The Prince .. aduanced 
forwarde .. towarde his enimies, an hosting pace. 1620 
Thomas’ Lat. PDict., Sonplares armature, hosting harnesse, 

Hostis, obs. form of Hosrzss. 

Ho:stler. Forms: 4-5 hosteler (-eller, -iler, 
-iller), 5- hostler. SeealsoOsTLer. [A syncopated 
form of hosteler, found also in the sense ‘ keeper of 
ahostelry, innkeeper’ (HosTELER 2), but from 16the. 
usually appropriated as below; in this popular 
sense it has always varied with the form OSTLER 
(p'sla1), now more prevalent. The Shakspere Folio 
of 1621 has hoséler once, ostler six times. 

As a variant spelling of osf/er, ordinarily pronounced like 
the latter, with 4 and ¢ mute; but, if nsed in the sense of 
hosteler, hoth letters would now usually be sounded.] 

A man who attends to horses at an inn; a 


stableman, a groom. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. ? 366 Thilke that holden hostel- 
ries, sustenynge the thefte of hire hostilers [v.»7. hostelers, 
hostelleris, ostelers, ostilers). c1400 Shree Aings Cologne 
23 Pis was a comnne custome to diuers hostlers .. to bring 
her hors to pat plaas. ¢ 1485 Digéy A/yst, (1882) 11. 85 How, 
hosteler, how, a peck of otys and a botell of haye. 1§70 
Levins A/anip. 73/46 Hostler, caufo, stabularins. 1651 
C. Wacker Hist, /udepend, ut. 10 ‘Yo make Religion but 
a stalking horse..and the Ministers thereof but hostlers, to 
rub down, curry and dresse it for their riding. @1713 Ett- 
woop A ulobiog. (1765) 20 Having ordered the Horstler to 
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take Care of my Dog. 1837 Hawtnorne Twice-Told 7. 
(1851) IL. x. 139 The landlord himself, or hts loutish hostler. 
1848 Dickens Doméey vii, Where hostlers were continually 
accompanying themselves with effervescent noises, 


b. U.S. (See quot.) 
_ 1890 Cootry, eic. Matlw, Amer. 232 The compartments 
in the round-houses for sheltering locomotives are termined 
the stalls, and the keeper of the round-house is called the 
hostler. 

Hence Ho-stlership, the function of a hostler, or 
the discharge of such funetion. 

1626 W. Scrater xp. 2 Thess. (1629) 123 To hold his 
stirrop, and beare the checke for ill hostlership. 

Hostler, Hostleress: sce |losTeer, 

Hostless (howstlés , a. rare. [f. [lost 5.2+ 
-LESs.] Destitute of a host ; + inhospitable. 

1590 Srenser /*. O.111. xi, 3 Forth ryding from Malheccoes 
hostlesse hous. 1891.54, James's Gaz. 19 Mar. 6/1 A ‘Frisco 
Spr emaire, who apparently prefers his (nade to dine host- 
Ss. 

Hostly (howstli), a. [f. Host sb.2 + ty.) 
Belonging or proper to a host; host-like. 

1893 Star 6 June 1/7 ‘Vo resume their hostly functions. 
1894 Bedford Times 2 June 2/2 A hostly host and trusty 
citizen. 

+ Hostry (hdéwstri). Oss. or arch. Forms: 
a. 4-6 ostrye, 5 oostre, 5-7 ostry, -ie, 5-8 ostery, 
6 ostrey. 8.4 Ghostrye,5-6 hostre, 5-7 hostrie, 
5 8 hostery, hostry, 6 -trey, 6 8 -terie, 8 arch. 
hoastrie. [a. Ol. hosterte, hostrie (= Mt. osteria, 
Sp. hosterta , f. hoste (nud.l, 2d7e) Lost sh.2: see 
-ERY, -RY.) = FLOSTELRY. 

1377 Lance. . /'2. B. xvi. 73 He... Merberwed hym at 
an hostrye. ¢ 1400 Macsvrv. Roxb.) xxv. 119 Pus pai do 
fra ostrie to ostrie till pai comme at pe emperour. ¢ 1460 
Towneley Myst. iii. 329, | was neuer bard ere .. In sich an 
oostreasthis. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 210 b/2 This wenche 
went to another that laye in the same hostery. 1526 Tinvae 
Luke ti. 7 Vhere was no ronme for them with in, in the 
hostrey, 1598 Stow Surv, xxxvi. (1603) 350 Nowa comnion 
ostrey for receipt of travellers. 1630 A. Johnson's Kingd. 
& Commi, 88 Vhe Princes sit at meat like Carriers in an 
Ilostry. 1652 Pryton Catustr. /lo. Stuarts (1731) 31 She 
.-accompanied him to some Ilostery. 1756 Cinner A fol. 
It. Dial. Old 11. 165 Five inns or common osteries. 1790 
Pennant London 458 (R.) In Stow’'s time it was aliered to 
a common hosterie or inn, having a black bell for a sign. 

b. alirib., as hosiry bottle, court, house, press, 
voof: (h,ostry faggot, a faggot used to light 
hostclry fires; so hostry-wood : sce quot. 1769. 

1507-8 Durham MS. Terr, Koll, Le hostre house ibidem. 
1994 Greene & Lonce /ooking Glasse G.'s Wks, (Ruldg.) 
133/1 Vhink, mistress, what a thing love is: why, it is like 
to an ostry-faggot, that, once set on fire, is as hardly 
quenched as the bird crocodile driven out of her nest. 1644 
QuarLes SAeph. Orac. ii, It must be served tn Iocks And 
ostry bottles. 1671-2 Overseers’ Ace. Holy Cross, Canterb., 
For six ostery fagotes. £0.05. 6d. 1769 Le Foe's Jour Gt. 
Brit. (ed. 7) 1. 139 Here they make those Faggots, which 
the Wood-mongers call Ostreywood, and in particular those 
small light Bavins which are used in Taverns in London to 
light their Faggots. a1770 Cnatierton £clogue i. 26 in 
Rowley P (1778) 3 The joyous daunceynge yinn the hoastrie 
courte. 1881 TI. Watts in Afthenxum 10 Sept. 337/1 To 
have the grass for his bed and the sky for his hostry-roof. 

Hostryche, -yge, obs. forms of OsTRICH. 

+ Ho'stryinge. Oés. [f. llostry.] Lodging, 
entertainment. 


¢1470 Harvixc Chron. cexl. note (Harl. MS.), All this 
cuntrey is goode hostryinge and full of uitaile. 

Hostship heestfip). [f. Hosr 54.2 +-surp.] 
The function of a host, entertainment of guests. 

1874 Heves Soc. Press. x. (1875) 142 The prime minister 
whose excellence..in hostship was tobe attributed to his wife. 

Hosy]l, obs. form of HowusEL, 

Hot!, hott (het), 56. Obs. exc. dial, [a. OF. hotte 
a pannier or creel, supposed to be of Ger. origin: 
cf. Ger. holte, Swiss hutle a vintager’s dorser, a tub 
or basket carried on the back. (See also Hon 56.!) 
Sense 3 is possibly a different word.] 

1. A kind of basket or pannier for carrying earth, 
sand, lime, manure, etc. worth. dial. 

1300 Cursor MM. 5324 Apon ber neckes sal pai here Hott 
wit stan and wit morter. ¢ 1384 CHaucer HY. fame ut. 850 
Twigges..Swiche as men..maken of these paniers, Or elles 
hottes or dossers. 1434-§ Durham A/S. Aunoner's Roll, 
j par de hottys pro sabulo et luto cariand. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 109 a/2 And bare on hys sholders vii hottis or 
baskettis fulle of erthe. 1661 /4/1¢ & Drollery 74 Ise lay 
down my hot. 1781 J. Hutton Jour to Caves Gloss. 
(E.D.S.), Hots, a sort of panniers to carry turf or slate in. 
1825 Brockett, /fot, a sort of square basket formerly used 
for taking manure into fields of steep ascent. 1878 Crenberid. 
Gloss., Muck hots.. panniers for conveying manure on 
horseback. 


2. A small heap (e.g. of dung, dast, sand, etc.). 


Se. and aorth. dial. 

a 1800 Song in Edinb. Afonth. Mag. (1 817) June 238 There 
was. .An hunder hotts o’ muck to spread. 1822 Hoe Perils 
of Man II. vii. 255 Will then laid his arm over the hoy and 
the hott o’ claes, and fell sound asleep. 1841 Jrnl. K. 
Agric. Soc. U.1. 126 The field .. was left by the cattle in 
tufts or hots not eaten regularly off. 1878 Cusberld. Gloss., 
Muck hots,..(N.E.) heaps of muck or hme in the field. 

+3. (Alsohut(t.) A padded sheath for the spur 


of a fighting cock. Obs. 

1615 Marknam Pleas. Princes (1635) 48 Hots are soft 
bumbasted roules of Leather, covering their Spurs, so that 
they cannot hurt or bruise one another. 1649 G, Danien 
Trinarch. Yo Rdr. 92 Hee without Cloake Is a Witt in 


{ 
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Ilutts, a pretty spurringe Cocke, 1688 R. Homme Armoury 
N. x1. 252/2 F/otts or //utts, are the Pounces or round Balls 
of Leather stuffed and clapped or tied on the sharp end of 
the Spurs, to keep Cocks that they shall not hurt one another 
in sparing, or breathing themselves, 1806 Sporting Mag. 
XXVIT. 140 Cover your Cock’s heels with hots made of 
leather, 

Hot, s¢.2: see lot a. 10. 

Hot (ligt), @.(56.) Forms: a. t hét, 2-4hat, (4-5 
north. hatt(e, hate); 5 hayt, 5-6 hait, 6 haet, 
heit. 8. 2- hot; 4-6 hoot, -e, 4-7 hcte, 6 
hoat e, 6-7 hott(e. y. 5-6 whote, whoot(e, 
6 whot, whott(e, whoat(e, woght. Comp. 1 
hattra, 2-3 hattre, hattere, hatere, 3 hatture, 
3-4 hattore, 4- hotter. Sup. 1 hattost, 3-7 
hotest, 4- hottest. (Com. Teut.: OE. Adé, 
corresp. to OFris., OS. Aé& (MDu., Du. eet, LG. 
hét), ONG. (MILG.) hetz (Ger. heisz), ON. hettr 
:~OTcut. *hazlo-z, f. ablaut-stem Az/-, Af?-, harl-, 
whence also Goth, Aes7d fever, and OF. hata 
Ilkat. The normal phonetic representatives of 
OF, hdt were MI. northem hat (hale, haiz), 
southern Aét .hole, hoot, hoat); the former camc 
down to 16th, the latter to 17th c.; but as early 
as 1550 we find the shortencd ot, hott. This 
was app. taken from the inflected comparative, 
OF. hdira, later hatire, found as late as 1400 as 
hatter, beside which hotter shortencd from Adler 
is found in 14th c. (ef. ozt, willer, Jate, latter), 
The forms in w/ are parallel to those of WHOLE. 

The phonology of /of in the dialects presents many points 
of difficulty. Cr. I+7.) 

1. The proper adjeetive cxpressing a well-known 
quality or condition of inaterial bodies, due to a 
high deyree of the molecular energy known as 
heat (lleat sé. 1, 2), and produeing one of the 
primary sensations (Herat sd, 1b); having or 
eommunicating much heat; of or at a high tem- 
perature: the opposite of co/d. (Distinguished 
from warm by the high degree of this quality.) 
a, Of the sun, the air, and atinospheric conditions. 

¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1, 228 Deos wyrt.. byp cerned neah 
st and on hatum stowum, /érd. INI. 28 Swa hattra 
sumor, swa mara dunor and lizet. ¢ 1250 O/d Aent. Serm. 
in O. £. Alése, 35 Ai niddai wanne bo dai is al fer hotestd. 
1297 R, Grove, (Rolls) 10960 put soiner so druye & so hot, 
Pat..none hattore me not. a 1300 Cursor A/. 2703 Quen it 
was hate [/ater A/SS. hat, hoot} a-pon a tide Abram satt his 
hus be side. ¢ 1375 S¢. Leg. Saints, Ainian 564 It wes 
hate [vse gate}. ¢1440 /’artonope 2141 The day was 
whote and longe. 1548 Haut. Chron, Flen. VFI! 344, The 
wether was hoat, 1633 Lr. Hate //ard Texts 331 In an 
hote scorching season. 1653 WaALTon Angler iv. 118 In a 
hot day, but especially in the evenirg of a hot day. 1727 
Swirt Gudsiver ui. i, The sun so hot, that | was forced 10 
turn my face from it. 1833 Sturt S. Austrut. I. iii. 66 
‘The hot winds in the interior. . . 

b. Of fire, or anything burning or glowing. 

¢ 1000 Sax. Leech, UW. 124 Siwppe on hat col, cele mid 
weatre ; steppe on swa hat swa hatost mage. ¢ 1200 Iies 
4& birtues 63 On de wallende brene of de hote fiere. ¢ 1386 
Cnavcek Can. I'com, Prel. 4 T. 402 The fir was ouer 
hoot [z.77. hot, hote). ¢148g9 Caxton Sonnes of Aymron vi. 
136 Whan the yron is well hoote, hit werketh the better. 
1598 fiigriee Biv hb, Almonds scorched on whote embers. 
1772 H. Brooke Nedempt. (R.), The Sun himself [shall] 
consume with hotter fire. 1819 Suettey Prometh. Und. t. 
552 From the furnace, white and hot. 

ec. Of material objeets in general (as affected by 
the sun, firc, chemical action, the vital heat of 


animals, subterranean heat, etc.). 
azooa Guthlac 1055 in Exeter &k., He hate let torn 
poliende tearas geotan. ¢12z00 Trin. Coll. ftom. 83 Ne 
weped none hote teres. ¢1290 S. Lng. Leg. 1. 360/53 Seoth 
it to-gadere .. and leie it al hot par-to. ¢ 1330 KR. bRunxe 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2243 Hote bathe he dide make. 1398 
‘Vrevisa Barth, Le P. Riv. vii. (1495. 91 Blode is hotter 
in the ryght syde .. strengthe of hote blode is in the ryght 
syde. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 249/1 Hoott bathe, aurtetum. 
1546 J. IleEvwoop Prev, (1867) 25 Little potte soone whot. 
@ 1674 CLARENDON Hist. Reb. xiv. § 105 This place is famous 
for its hot haths. 1744 Berkecry Siv7s §221 A hody heated 
so hot as to emit light. 1860 Tynpact Glace. 1. xxi, 35% 
When the water. .is as hot as the hand can bear. : 
d. Of food or drink prepared with the aid of 
fire, and served before it beeomes cool. Cf. hos 


and hol 11 b. 

a1300 Land Cokayne 104 in E. E. P. (1862) 159 ‘ Gees al 
hote, al hot.’ 1362 Lancu. ?. 7. A. Prol. 104 Cookes and 
heore knaues cryen ‘hote pies, hote!’ ¢ 1430 72v0 Cookery- 
bks. 12 Serue forth alle hote as tostes, 1548 Hatt C/ron., 
Hen. V/1 4 To take no more drynke neither hote nor colde. 
1687 Woop /.1f% 5 Sept. (O.H.S.) III. 235 Three hot dishes, 
which he fed upon. 1853 Soyer Pantroph. 290 A kind of 
cake .. designated hot-cross-bun, 1896 Darly News 2 Jan. 
5/7 Nothing is eaten as hot as it is boiled. ; 

2. Of a person or animal: Having the sensation 


of heat (in ahigh degree). Usually in predicate. 
¢1400 Rom. Rose 2396 Thou shalt no while he in oo state, 
But whilom colde & whilom hate. 1§77 B. Gooce //eres- 
bach's Hush. 1. (1586) 15 There must be heede taken, that 
they drinke not when they be hotte. 1595 SHAks. FoAn 1. 
iii. 74 Lords. I am hot with haste, in seeking you. 1698 
Frocer Moy. 10 "Vis very pleasant to drink when one is hot. 
1880 A. Raceicu IVay to City 105 He is weary like other 
men and hungry and hot. | ; i 
b. Of bodily conditions or affeetions producing 


or accompanied by this sensation, as fevers, etc. 


HOT. 


@ 1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) M vij, He 
was vexed with hote feuers. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's A/rica 
1. 52 Taken with an hot and a cold fit of an ague. 1702 J. 
Purcete Cholick (1714) 101 Violent Hot Pains in the Lower- 
Belly. 1882 Century dag. XXV. 103/2 The girl acknow- 
ledged his salute by a hot blusb. ‘ 

3. transf. Having to do with things that are 
hot: associated with heat. rave. 

1658 J. Jones Ovid's [bis 34 Brewers, Bakers, Smiths, 
and such hot artificers. 1876 L. Morris Epic Hades 1.3 
The hot noise of bees. : 

+4. In the physiology of the Middle Ages, 
expressing one of the fundamental qualities of 
humotrs, elements, planets, and bodies in general : 
sce Coup a.6. Obs. (Often passing into 5.) 

c1000 Sax. Leechd, 1. 284 Deos wyrt .. hys zecynde is 
swibe hat. 1387 Trevisa Higiten (Rolls) I. 53 Norperen 
men, in pe whiche colde .. makeb hem fatter, gretter, and 
whitter and hatter with inne. 1398 — arth. De P.R. xix. 
xxvi. [xxxviii.] Bodl. MS), Alle pinges wip odoure is ac- 
counted hote amonge Auctours as..vinegre, caumfer and 
rose. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 2 Oure quinta essencia .. 
is not hoot and drie wib fier, ne coold and moist wip watir, 
ne hoot and inoist with eyr, ne coold and drie wip erpe. 
1551 Turner fferba/i. Ava, Pontike Wormwoode is hote 
in the first degree and drye in the thirde. 1578 Lyte Do- 
doens V1. Ixxxiii. 765 The liquor Cedria .. is almost whoate 
in the fourth degree. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 
N vijb, Pepper .. Hurtful to hot constitutions. 1670 W. 
ake Nitre 52 It is..controverted whether Nitre be cold 
or hot. 

5. Producing an effect as of heat or burning, csp. 
on the nerves of taste or the mucous membraue ; 
pungent, acrid, biting; corrosive: heating, ardent. 

1548 Hart Chron, Hen. Vi// 18 The Englishemen.. 
dranke hote wynes in the hote wether, and did eate all the 
hote frutes..that there fell sicke [etc.]. 1596 SHaks. 7a. 
Shr. ww. tii. 25 The Mustard is too hot a little. 1600 — 
A. ¥. L.u. iil. 49, I never did apply Hot and rebellious 
liquors in my bloud. 1702 J. Purcert Cholick (1714) 171 
We may..give Hotter Remedies in this, than in any other 
Cholicks. 1806 A. Huxter Cudina \ed. 3) 166 The dish is 
..too hot of pepper. 1838 I. Tuiomson Chem. Org. Bodies 
488 Camphor (has] a strong hot acrid taste. 

b. Affected with this sensation. rare. 

1870 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (ed. 2) § 45 While the 
ie is still bot with a curry, an unflavoured dish seems 
insipid. 

6. transf. Excited (this being naturally accom- 
panied by a sensible increase of temperature). 
a. Having or showing intensity of feeling ; fervent, 
ardent, passionate, enthusiastic, eager, keen, zealous. 
(Of persons, their affections, actions, etc.) 

971 Blickl. Hom. 225 Ws him..seo Godes lufu todzs hat 
and todzes heorht on his heortan. c1200 Ormin 15580 Hat 
lufe towarrd Godess hus. ¢1r200 Trin. Coll. [fom 119 He 
.. makede hem hattere on sode luue to gode and to men. 
a@1225§ Ancr. R. 400 Fordi bet tu ert..nouder cold ne hot.. 
ich chulle speouwen pe ut, bute 3if pu i-wurde hattre. ¢1374 
Cuaucer Trovlxs 1. 956 (1012) figeter wex his loue. ¢1470 
Henry Wallace v. 834 Hardy and hat contenyt the fell 
melle. a@1§53 Upatt Xoyster D. 1. i. (Arb.) 12 In all the 
hotte haste must she be hys wife. 1573 G. Harvey Letler- 
64, (Camden) 14, I..was then whottisi at mi book when the 
rest were hardist at their cards. c1620 A. Hume Brit. 
Tongne (1865) 18 Ther rease .. a hoat disputation betuene 
him and me. 1667 Preys Diary 12 July, The Duke of 
York .. is hot for it. 1779-81 Jounson ZL. P., Pope Wks. 
IV x5 Her desires were too hot for delay. 1844 DisRaEvi 
Coningsby vi. ii, tn the days of his hot youth. 1870 Bryant 
fliad \1. xv. 107 The foe poured after them In hot pursuit. 
1897 Lookman Jan. 119/1 He was..a hot patriot in '7o. 

b. Excited with anger; angry, wrathful, ‘in a 
passion’; rarely, of a wrathful disposition, violent- 
tempered, passionate. 

ax225 Leg. Kath, 2147 He. het, on hat heorte, unhende- 
liche neomen hire. 1399 Gower Conf. I11. 148 Whan he 
was hottest in his ire. axq4so Ant. ile la Tour (1868) 19 
The eldest chidde with the knizht that plaied with her, and 
gaue hym angri, hasti, and hote langage. 1535 CoverDALE 
Gen, xxxi. 36 What haue I trespassed or offended y* thou 
art so whote upon me? rs§90 SHAKS. Com. Err. i. ii. 47 
She is so hot because the meate is colde. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 11. 11z Come man he not so hot, here is none but 
Friends. 1784 Coweer 7'ask 1. 179 God proclaims His 
hot displeasure. 1849 Macaunay //ist. Eng. vi. VL. 113 
Men of hot temper and strong prejudices. a 1863 ‘T'Hack- 
eErAY D. Davali, He had parted, after some hot words.. 
from his nother. 1877 Mrs. Oviruant Afakers Flor. i. 23 
Donati was a hot and arrogant noble. 

_¢. Excited with sexual desirc; lustful; of animals, 
‘in heat’ (see Hear sé. 13). 

1500-20 Dunsar Moents xiii. 52 Thair cumis 3ung monkis 
-.And in the courte thair hait flesche dantis. c1giz rs¢ 
Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 27 Very hoote and dyposed 
tolecherdnes. 1604 Suaxs. Oth. 1. iti. 403 Were they as 
prime as Goates, as hot as Monkeyes. 1797 PAél. Trans. 
LXXXVII, 199, I took a female rabbit, hot, (as the feeders 
term it) that is, ready to be impregnated. 

7. Attended with feverish or violent exertion, 
suffering, discomfort, or danger; intense, violent ; 
raging, severe, sharp, kecn. (Chiefly of conflict or 
the like; formerly also of pestilence or epidemics. ) 

@ 1000 Guthlic 979 in E.xcter Bk. 57 Wes seo adl bearl, 
hat,and heoro-grin. a 1000 Phenix 613 ibid. 64b, Hungor 
se hata. ¢1000 Andreas 1544 'Grein) Hatan_heado- 
walme. ¢1374 Cnaucer Troylxs 1. 160% (16501, I hadde 

it neuere half so hote as now. c1400 Destr. Troy 9377 
Hongur full hote harmyt hom pen. 1548 Ubatt, etc. 
Evrasm. Par, John 21b, The feast was at the hottest. 1581 
Pertie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 7 Vices, which began 
to growe hot in the Cities. 1590 Sir J. SmytH Dyse. 

Weapons 19 Great skirmishes and encounters that have been 
verie hot. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 587 The Plague 
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is sometime so hotte at Cairo, that there die twelve thousand 
Persons dayly. 1683 Woop Lz (O. H. S.) III. 67 Small 
pox hot and frequent in Oxon. 1709 STERLE Satler No. 80 
? 9 The Fire of Bombs and Grenades .was so hot, that the 
Enemy quitted their Post. 1722 De For Plague (1884) 161 
The Plague grows hot inthe City. 1845S. Austin Xanke's 
fist. Ref. 1. 381 In the hottest of the fight. 

b. fransf. Said of a place, position, etc. in which 
intense action of some kind is going on, or in 
which one suffers severe discomfort. 

1855 Cornwall 230 As to the ‘hot-lode’ at the United 
Mines..the discovery of which sent up shares from £ 40 to 
&450 each—both the heat of the lode and the ardour of the 
shareholders have considerably declined, and so have the 
shares. 1872 W. F. Butter Gt. Lone Land xx. (1878) 
318, I have been compelled to seek my sport in hot climates 
instead of in hot corners. 1892 Daly News 15 Feb. 6/2, 
I have seen many roaring camps}; they are hot places, 
when men lose their money at the gambling-tables and 
when the bullets begin to fly about. 1896 7ablvt 22 Feb. 
291 We got into as hot a corner as a lot of men ever got into. 

8. Technical uses. a. //enting. Of the scent : 
Strong, intense ; opp. to CoLD a. 12. 

Hence, in nursery and parlour games which involve search- 
ing or guessing on the part of some of the players, o¢ means 
close on the track of the object hidden or the solution to be 
guessed, 

1648 Mitton Jennre Aings (1650) 60 Hungrie Church- 
wolves following the hot sent of double Livings. 1781 
W. Buane £ss. £/ont. (1788. 111 The scent lying hotter, 
and encreasing. 1875 W.S. Hayvwarp Love agst. World 
5 He could halloo them off the hottest scent that ever lay 
on Warwickshire grass. 1879 Tourcre ool's Err. xliv. 
326 A pack of hounds running on a hot trail. 

b. Of colour: Unpleasantly intense or vivid. 

1896 Sir E. M. Tuompson in Proc. Soc. Antig. 221 The 
colours employed are vivid, sometimes even rather hot. 

e. Dry and absorbent of moisture. 

1883 in Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 252/2 If the 
ceiling is ‘hot’—.¢. porous, aud soaks in the moisture 
very quickly. 

d. In constant usc or action ; figured as heated 
by friction, etc. 

1888 Harper's Mag. Oct. 679/2 The New York and 
Washington wire is kept ‘hot for eight hours every night. 

e. acing slang. Said ofa ‘tavourite’ on which 
the betting is specially keen. 

1894 Daily News 4 June 4/1 The possessor of one of the 
hottest favourites on record. 

9. That has not had time to cool down or grow 
stale or unexciting; fresh, recent: said esp. of 
acts; also of a person fresh from snch an act. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. V'ace (Rolls) 8627 Wyb be dom 
al hot, Hengistes heued of he smot. 1513 Doucras 2uners 
xii. iv. 45 Tumnus be his hait and recent deid [=death] 
Had wyth his blude littit the grond al reid. 1659 13. Harkis 
Parivals fron Age 246 Which murther being discovered, 
whilest it was hot, made the Citizens take Arms. 1887 Hat 
Caine Deemster xxii, 142 The horrible thought that he .. 
was going, hot and unprepared, to an everlasting hell. 

+10. aéso/. as sb. Hot condition, heat. Ods. 

crz00 Orin 3734 Wibb hat & kald, wibb nesshe & 
harrd. 1340 peuh 139 He soffreb and honger an borst, 
and chald and hot. 1398 Trivisa Barth. De P. Rv. tii. 
(Bodl. MS.), Hoote and colde greuep suche one. 1667 
Mitton /. ZL. 1. 898 Hot, cold, moist, and dry, four 
Champions fierce Strive here {in Chaos] for Maistrie. 

ll. Phrases. a. + Hol and cold (also tu hot and 
cold): in all conditions and circumstances (o/s.). 
To blow hot and colt: see BLow v,\ 2b, 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Ant, 1844 Kuer in hot and colde To be 
your trwe seruaunt. ¢ 1430 Deuelts Perlt. 161 in Hymns 
Virg. 46 Neiber in hoot ne coolde I may not make him 
stumble. 1650 B, Discolljmininmt 30 He that pleadeth for 
a generall .. Toleration, hot and cold, I meane constantly 
and deliberately. .shall finde himselfe a very Atheist. 

b. //ol and hol: said of dishes of meat, etc. 
served in sticcession as soon as cooked; also 
absol. as sb. food thus served. Also fig. 

1771 SmMotcetr //xmph. Cl. 4 Oct. Let. iv, I will give 
you thein like a beef-steak at Dolly's, Ao¢ and Aot, 184z 
Tennyson JW7ll Waterproof xxix, Thy care is, under 
polish’d tins, To serve the hot-and-hot. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey viii, Mutton-chops, which were brought in hot 
and hot, between two plates. 

+e. Hot of the spur: very eager about somc- 
thing. (Cf. Horsrur.) Os. (Hot al hand: see 
Hann sb. 25 c.) 

1652 Suirtey Doubtf. Heir v. 62 (N.) Speed, an you be 
so hot o’ the spur. 

da. Zo give it (a person) ho’: to administer a 
severe chastisement. So /o ge! or caich zt hol. 
(Cf. 7.) collog. 

1679 Hist. Fetzer 24 St. Catherine. .gave him as hot as 
he brought. 1826 Scotr Frué. 26 Feb., I would give it 
them hot. 1877 5 }’7s.’ Penal Servit. iv. 287 He ‘got it 
hot ’ for such a crime. 

e. Zo make it hot for: to make the position 
decidedly uncomfortable for. Zoo hot for or loo 
hot to hold (a person): said ofa place, etc. which 
is made, through persecution or the like, too dis- 
agreeable for him to continuc in. 

1618 Boiron Florus iv. xii. (1636) 322 Casar Augustus 
thought good to make that practice too hot for them. 1648 
Neeouam /'lea for King Ep. Aij, They will make your 
House too hot to hold you. 1660 HiIcKERINGILL Jamaica 
(1661) 43 "Ere they make thegIsland too hot for the English. 
1771 Footr Afvard of &. 1. 1, The share he had in your 
honour’s intrigue..soon made this city too hot for poor 
Ned. 1877 Miss Yonce Cameos Ser. m. xiii. tro She.. 
made St. Albans too hot to hold her. 1890 ‘ Botprewoop’ 


HOT. 


Col. Reformer (1891) 298 A pocket Derringer, which..hada 
trick of going off unexpectedly, and had once ‘ made it hot * 
for a friend. 

f. With qualifying word prefixed, denoting the 
degree of heat, as Bortinc kof, Bromine hol, 
Pipine fof, RED-HoT, WHITE-HoT, etc.: see these 
words. 

12. Comb. a. Parasynthetic, as sot-breathed, 
-hearled, -metiled, -spirited, -stomached, -tem- 
pered adjs. b. With another adj., expressing a 
union of qualities ( poet.), as hot-bright, -cold, -dry, 
-humid, -motst adjs.  ¢. Special combinations 
and collocations: hot-ache (da/.), a pain felt 
in the hands when warmed after being very cold; 
hot-air a., of hot air, or in which hot air is used ; 
+ hot-backed a., lustful; hot-closet (see quot.) ; 
hot coppers (see CoprER sé.! 8); hot-drawn a., 
drawn or extracted with the application of heat 
(opp. to cold-drawn, COLD a. 18); hot-flue, a 
heated chamber for drying cloth or other articles ; 
hot-gilding, ‘a name applied to amalgam gild- 
ing, in which the mercury is driven off by heat’ 
(Knight Dzc?. Afech. 1875); hot-hoof adv., with 
haste or rapid progress (of horses or cattle: cf, 
Ilor-Foor); + hot-livered a., hot-tempered, ex- 
citable, irascible; + hot-mouthed a., 1estive or 
ungovernable, as a horse whose mouth is irritated 
by the bit; hot pint, a drink consisting of ale 
sweetened, spiced, and heated: so-called in Scot- 
land; +thot piss = CHAUDPISSE; hot-plate, a 
heated flat surface on a stove, etc., for cooking or 
similar purposes; + hot-reined a., ‘fiery, high- 
spirited ’ ( fodrell) ; hot-saw, a buzz-saw for cutting 
up hot bar-iron into pieces to be re-heated, and 
re-rolled (Knight) ; hot-skull= Hot-HEAD; hot- 
stopping (s/azg), hot spimts and water; hot- 
trode, fresh or recent trail; hot-wall, ‘a wall 
with included flues to assist in ripening the fruit 
of trees trained against it’ (Knight); hot with 
(collog.), hot spirits and water with sugar (cf. co/d 
without); in quot. 1862 fig. 

1697 Lister in Pérl. Trans. XIX. 379 The tops of my 
Fingers. .did boaken and ake, as when after eatream cold, 
one has the “hot-ach inthem. 1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard. 
1, 131 note, The pain called the hot-ach after the hands 
have been immersed in snow. 1854 Ronatns & Richarp- 
son Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) 1. 233 No fear of smoke being 
mingled with the *hot-air current. .. A hot-air stove. 1607 
‘Yourneur Rev. Trag.1. ii. Wks. 1878 I. 21 A *hot-back’d 
Diuill, rs9r Syivester Du Sartas 1. iv. 301 Orion, 
Ieridanus .. and *hot-breath'd Sirius. a 1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawtu. Poems Wks. (1711) 33 Night neither here is fair, 
nor day *hot-bright. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., */1ot- 
closet. 1. One attached to a stove to keep victuals or 
plaies warm .. 2. (Candle-making.) A chamber in which 
candle-molds are kept at a heat of 150° Fah., previous to 
pouring, to prevent the chilling of the stearic acid. 1597 
Mippteton I/fsd. Solomon 1x. v, Behold his poore estate, 
his *hot-cold fire. 1614 Sytvester Little Bartas 456 
The Fits of th’ hot-cold cruell Fever. 1605 — Dx Lartas 
1. iit. mi. Law 1167 Some *hot-dry Exhaling, Or Blazing- 
Star. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts Il. 820 *Hot-flue is .. an 
apartment heated by stoves or steam-pipes, in which .. 
calicoes are dried bard. 1897 Blachkw. A/lag. Dec. 722 To 
take .. a hundred head of bestial *hot-hoof over hill and 
moor. a13618 SyLvEesTER Panaretis 1284 be Angell.. 
found her out in a *hot-humid Cell. 1599 Sronghton's 
Let. ix. 29 lgnorant “hotliuered fellowes, of an vnseasoned 
zeale. 1641 Mitton Aximadv. (1851) 188 A capricious 
Pzdantie of hot-liver'd Grammarians, 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India & P. 34 Their Horses..are small and *hot-met- 
tled. 1591 SytvesteR Da BSartas 1. ii. 261 The cold-dry 
Earth to *hot-moist Aire returns not. 1645 Quarters Sol. 
Recant. vii. 9 Let not thy *hot-mouth’d spirit entertain 
Too sudden passion with too slack a rain. 1681 Drypen 
Sp, Friar ui. iii, That hot-mouthed beast, that bears 
against the cnrb, 1863 Chambers’ Bk. of Days 1. 28 On 
the approach of twelve o'clock, a *hot pint was prepared— 
that is, a kettle or flagon full of warin, spiced, and sweetened 
ale, with an infusion of spirits. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iu. 
Ixvii. 408 Good against the strangurie, the *hoote pisse, the 
stone in the bladder. 1639 Massincer Unnat. Combat 
iv. ii, Like a *hot-rein’d horse. 1608 Day [amt out of Br. 
1v. i, Wks. (1881! 53 *Hot-sprighted youthes. 1549 Cover- 
DALE, etc. Erasm. Lar. Phil. 5 Peace and concorde can 
not..continue among them, that are *hote stomaked and 
hyghe mynced. 1861 Wuyte Metvi.te Askt. Hard, ii. 
(ed. 12) 13 No man can. .drink *hot-stopping the last thing 
at night, and get up in the morning without remembering 
that he has done so. 1873 Symonps Grk. Locts vii. 196 
Oedipus, the *hot-tempered king. 1774 PENNANT Tour 
Scotl. in 1772, 68 Persons who were aggrieved . . were allowed 
to pursue the *hot-trode with hound and horn. 1805 Scot 
Last Minstr. v. xxix. note, The pursuit of Border ma- 
rauders was followed..with bloodhounds and bugle-horn, 
and was called the Aot-trod. 1977 W. Witson ‘ title) The 
Forcing of Early Fruits, and the Management of *Hot 
Walls. 187x ‘ Dinco’ Austral. Rhymes 18 The dust and 
the *hot-windy weather. 1862 THackeray Ji’s (1872) XxX. 
211 How do you like your novels? I like mine strong, 


**hot with’. : 
Hot, adv. [OE. Adte=OS. hito, OHG. hetzo; 
afterwards levelled with the adj.J In a hot 
manner, hotly. (Usually hyphencd to a following 
adj. or pple. used attrib.) 
1. With great heat, at a high temperature; pun- 
gently. 


c1o0co Eirric /fom. 1. 424 Isenan clutas hate glowende. 


HOT. 


13.. A. Als. 572 (Bodl. MS.) pe brizth sonne so hoote shoon. 
1340 Hamroue, /'r. Consc. 6572 With inelles of yren hate 
glowand. 1513 Douctas sAaeis 1. vi. 185 Ane hundreth 
altaris.. Hait birning full of Saba sence. 1§93 Suaks. 3 //eu. 
V4, WW. vii. 69 ‘Vhe Sunne shines hot. 1730-46 Tomson 
Antumn 438 Adhesive to the track Hot-steaming. 1856 
Kase Arct. Expl. WI. xxix. 292 With hot-tingling fingers. 

2. FS. Ardeutly, eagerly, violently, severcly, 
angrily, etc.: see the adj. 

1375 Barnour Bruce x. 693 Pe Erll was handlyt pair sa 
hat. ¢1385 Citaucer £.G. WV. Prok 59 Ther loved no 
wight hotter in his lyve. ¢ 1460 Towncley Myst. xiti. 228 
A sekenes I feyll that haldys me fulle haytt. 1551 1 
Witson Logike (1580) 83b, He tooke the nutter very 
hotte. 1593 Siaks. Lucr. 247 "Tween frozen conscience 
and hot-burning will. 1795 Nevson 27 Aug. in Nicolas 
Disp. (1845) 1.75 The French cavalry fired so hut on our 
Roats. 1816 Byron Stege Cor. vi, Fust and hot Against 
them pour'd the ceaseless shot. 

Hot (het), v. (Ok. Adtian, f. hdt Hot a.: cf. 
OHG, heizén to be hot. En Iater use formed 
afresh from the adj.] 

+h. gut. ‘Fo be or become hot. ‘Only in OF.) 

c825 Vesp. Psalicr xxxvitic 4 (xxxix. 3) Hatade heorte 
min binnan me. 

2. frans. To heat. (Now collog. or vulgar.) 

1561 Houtynusn //om, Apoth. 7a, Vake two tyles that 
be hoted. 1610 Heaney St. Ang. Citie of God 680 Vele- 
thronian I.apitho gave the bit And hotted rings. 1847-78 
Hatuiwec, //o/, to heat, or make hot. .Volfs. 1878 Miss 
Buavpnon Ofen Merd. xix. 139 Vil go and get things hotted 
up for you. 188: Socivty 2 Feb, Water hotted and a 
steaming bowl of punch prepared. 

Hot, obs. pa. t.and pple, of {l1r; see also [1anr. 

Ho'tbed, ho't-bed. 

1. A bed of earth heated by fermenting manure, 
and usually covered with glass, for raising or forcing 
plants. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 401 The Bed we call a Hot-Red. 
1664 Evetys Aal. //ort. 64 Fine and tender Seeds that 
require the Hot-bed. 1719 Lonvon & Wise Compl. Gard. 
217 The bright curled Lettuces .. do well upon Hot-Beds, 
and especially under Bell-Glasses, or Glass Frames. 1879 
DD. J. Hitt Sryan.t117 Numerous hotbeds assist the tender 
plants in spring. 

2. fy. A place that favours the rapid growth or 
development of any condition, esp. of something 
evil. 

1768 Bickerstarr //yfocrite 1. i, The seeds of wickedness 
..Sprout up every where too fast; but a play-house is the 
devil’s hot-bed. 1771 Suoirerr Humph. Cl 8 Aug. Len 
ii, Edinburgh is a hot-bed of genius. 1827-48 Hare Guesses 
tu. (1873) 559 Fhose hotbeds of spurious, morbid feelings, 
sentimental novels. 1851 KixncstEy Veast iii, Vhese pic- 
turesgue villages are generally the perennial hotbeds of 
fever and ague. 18835. C. Matt Retrospect 1}. 397 Both 
Houses of I’arliament were hot-beds of corruption. 

3. ‘A platform ina rolling-mill on which rolled 
bars lie to coo)” (Raymond J/ntag Gloss. 1881). 

4. altrib. (in senses 1 and 2), 

1810 Crabne Borough, Aelig. Sects \.), First comes the 
hotbed heat, and while it glows, ‘The plants spring up. 
1848 Kixestey Saint's rag, Notes 250 Hrotted imagina- 
tions, 

Hence Hotved wv. (once-wil.) lrans., to force as 
in a hotbed. 

1892 Sa/. Aez.9 Apr. 4112 Men forced and hot-bedded 
into honours without auy genius for study. 

Hot blast. A blast of heated air forced into 
a furnace. Also affrtb., and short for Aot-blast 
process, ctc. 

1836 J. B. Nritson in Trans. Just. Civ. Engin. 1. 83 
Were the Hot Blast generally adopted, the saving..in..coal 
would be immense. 1850 W. Forpyce Coa/etc. 112 Neil- 
son..distinguished for his invention of the hot-blast...‘ hot- 
blast Lron’ is familiar all over the country. 

Hot-blooded (hpt,blodéd), a Having hot 
blood ; ardent or excitable; passionate. 

1598 Suaks. JA/erry W v. ve 2 Now the hot-bloodied- 
Gods assist me. 1837 Macautay £ss., Bacon (1887) 379 
The proud and hot-blooded Tudors. 1879 Froupe C2rsar 
xvi. 259 Ihe Germans, being undisciplined and hot-blooded, 
were less easy to be restrained. 

Ho't-brain. A person of 2 hot or excitable 
brain; =HLor-HEan, 

1605 Play Stucley 2024 tn Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) }. 
238 Ys English hot-brain, 1625 Jackson Creed v. v. § 6 
A practicall head skillfuil in humoring such an hot braine. 
1827 G. Dartry Syfvia 29 He is all unversed In these wild 
paths, and is a hot-brain, too. 

Hot-brained (hp't)br2ind),@. Having a ‘hot’ 
or excitable brain; = Hor-nEADED 2. 

1553 Grimacpe Cicero's Offices 1. 1558) 36 Daungerous 
and botebrained deuises. 1687 SHADWELL Fuvenal x. 251 
Run ore the rugged Alps, thou hot-braind Fool! 1702 
Rowe Samer. 1. 1. 23 Furious zeal inspir'd by hot-brain‘d 
Priests. 1837 Cartyte /r, Aev. 1. 1. ii, Hot-brained 


Sciolists. 
Hotch (hgifi, v. Sc. and north. dial. [Cor- 


responds to Du. olsen, hossen, to jog, jolt, MHG, 
and Ger. dial. ho/zex to move up and down: also in 
form to F. hocher (12th c. hocier in Littré) to 
shake; but the original relations between these 
words are obscure. } 

1. intr. To move up with a short jerk and sink 


back by one’s own weight ; to make a succession of 


such movements, to jog; to move or leap forward 
in a sitting position ; to fidget, to move uneasily 
or with impatience. 


412 


Ya 1400 Morte Arth. 3688 Archers of Inglaude fulle egerly 
schottes..Sonne hotchene in holle the hepenne knyghtes. 
1585 Jas. 1 Ess, /oeste «Arb.)68 Quhen our gude nichtbors 
rydis..Some hotcheand on a hemp stalk, hovand on a 
heicht. @1605 Montcomerte Sonn, Ixvi, With old hogo- 
gers, hotching on a sped. c1746 J. Cottier ‘lim Botbim: 
biew Lance. Dial, Gloss. Wks. (1862) 88 //otching, to limp, 
to go by jumps, as toads. 1790 Burns /xm o° Shanter 
186 Even Satan glowr’d, and fidg’d fu’ fain And hotch’d and 
blew wi’ mightand main. 1825-80 Jamirson, /lotch,. .2. To 
move by short heavy leaps as a frog or toad does, 1847 78 
Hatiiwett s.v., Vhe old woman said, ‘I bustled through 
the crowd, and she hotched after me’. 1893 STEVENSON 
Catriona 144 Here ain 1, fair hotching to be off. 

2. trans. To cause to move in this way; to shake 
up with a jerky motion; to jog, hitch. 

1824 Scott $f. Nonan's xv, Are ye sure ye hae room 
eneugh, sir? I wad fain hotch mysell farther yont. 1847-78 
Hacuwece s. v., When they shake potatoes in a bag, so that 
they may lie the closer, they are said to hotch then 1866 
Durham Lead-m. Lang., Hotch, to shake with a sharp 
jerk a trough with a grated bottom, suspetded in water, at 
the end of a long lever, and containing crushed lead ore. 


Hotche, obs. form of Huten sé. 

Hotchpot, hotch-pot (hyt{ipgt). Forms: 
3-6 hochepot, 5 -pote, hoche potte, 6 hoch-, 
hotch.e)potte, 6 7 hochpot, hotch pot, 5 
hotch-poe), 6- hotchpot, hoteh-pot. fa. F. 
hochepot, {. hocher to shake, shake together + fof 
Pot. Used in 1292 as an AI. law term; as a 
term of Cookery it is known in sth c., but may 
be carlicr; Ouchepfol asa personal sobriquet occurs 
in 1263 (Ifatz-Darm.). Its precise original ap- 
plication is thus uncertain, since it may lave had 
telerence to the shaking together of things in a 
pot for other than a culinary purpose. Cf. also 
Du. hatspot hodge-podge. Corruptions of this are 
Hoterrotcn, (opcrerot, Hopcr-ropun.] 

1, =Hotenroten 1, 

1440 cluc. Cookery in /ousch. Ord. (1790) 432 Goos in 
Hocheput. a 1481 latricrons /ust. ut. i, 9 267 Cest parol 
(Motchpot) est en kuglish A Pudding ..un chose avec 
autres choses enseinbles. 1630 D’atscr. 233 1 Hotcheputte 
of many meates, Aaricot, 1691 Pereivan. Sp. Dict. 
Aldmodrote, 2 hotchpot of garlicke and cheese. a 1648 
Duy Closet Open. (1669 179 Vhe Queen Mothers Hotchpot 
of Mutton, is thus made. 1853 Kane Grinned Exp. xnxiv. 


(1856) 303 Cold inetriment, but it concluded with hotchpot 
and songs 

2. Ang. Law, The blending or gathering to- 
gether of properties for the purpose of securing 
equality of division, ¢sf. as practised in certain cases 
in the distribution of the property of an intestate 
parent; answering in some respects to the collatzo 
bonorum of the civil law: cf. COLLATION sé. 1b. 

]Jx292 Britton nt. viii. § 1 Touz heritages ne cheent mic 
uniement en divisioun ne cn hochepot, a partir entre par- 
ceners. 1303 Vear-Bh. 30-1 Edw. /, 373 Vouz les tene- 
menz ge sont donez..cherrout en hochepot oveae les altres 
tenemenz.] 1552 Hutott, Hotchpot is also a maner of 
particion at the common lawe of landes geuen in franck 
mariage. 1574 tr. Littleton's Fenures 56 h, No lands shalbee 
put in hotchpot, with other, but lands that bee geeven in 
frank mariage alonclye. 1741 T. Ropixson Gavelkind ii. 
15 Having put all their Pomeiicns in Hotchpot, made 
a new Partition. 1767 BLackstoxe Comm. 11. xxxii. (1809) 
516 With regard to lands descending in co-parcenary, that 
it hath always been, and still is, the common law of Eng- 
land, under the name of hotchfot. 1848 J. Wittiams /’ers. 
Prop. W. iV. (1878) 403 Bring the amount of their advance- 
ment into hotchpot. 1875 Post Gains 11, Comm. ied. 2) 

21 On condition that the latter brought their goods into 
Berciper (collatio bonornm), 
fig. 1802-12 Bestuam Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) V. 510 
Putting all causes together in hotch-pot, the average upon 
the sum total may thus come to be doubled or trebled. 1883 
F. Gatton Human Faculty 190 Throwing these results into 
a common statistical hotchpot. 

3. fransf. = HotcurorcH 2. 

cin early use prob. from the legal sense, but in later 
chiefly from the dish.) 

¢1386 Cuaucer .Welib. » 291 Ye han cast alle hire wordes 
in an hochepot (//ar/. & Lanusd. MSS. hoche poche}. 
1688 J. Upatt Demonstr. Discip. (Arb.) 4 Schismes, that 
make a hotchpot of true religion and poperye. 1652-62 
Hevuis Cossnogr. iv. (1682) 5 An Hochpot or Medly of many 
Nations. 1871 Tvtor Prim, Cult. 11. 230 The wonderful 
botclipot of Hindu and Arabic language and religion. 

4. attrib. or as adj. 

1688 Frauxce Lawiers Log. Hed. 2 iij, That Hotchpot 
French, stufft up with such variety of borowed words, 
wherein our law ts written. 1795 J. S. Hopartin F. Jay's 
Corr. & Pub, Papers 1893) IV. 95 Henry the 8th. .made 
a kind of botch-pot business of it, By uniting the ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil power in his own bands. 

Hotchpotch, hotch-potch (he tfipet)), sd. 
Forms: 5-6 hoche poche, 6 hoche-poche, 6-7 
hoch-poch, 6-8 hoteh poteh, 6+ hotehpoteh, 
hotch-poteh, [A corruption of prec., with riming 
assimilation of the second part of the compound 
to the first, as in reduplicated words.] 

1. Cookery. A dish containing a mixture of many 
ingredients; spec. a mutton broth thickened with 
young vegetables of all sorts stewed together. 

1583 Go.tpinc Calvin on Deut. Ixxii. 443 We make a 
hotchpotch of halfe figges and half reysons as tbey say. 
1692 Dryvpen Ess. Sat. Ess: (1882) 44 A kind of olla, or 
hotchpotch, made of several sorts of meats. 1797 Sforting 


Wag. }X. 327 [She] bad got ready what is there [Scotland] 
called hotcbpotch, for dinner. 1891 Mrs. OxtpHast Xail- 


HOTEL. 


way Man 1. xi. 178 The hotch-potch..was excellent. It is 
a soup made with lamb and all the fresh young vegetables, 

atirti, 1851 /llustr, Catal, Gt. E.xchib, 1060 Large tureen, 
or hotch-potch dish, with lid. 

2. fig. A mixture of hclerogeneous things, a con- 
fused assemblage, a medlcy, jumble, farrago. 

14.. [see quot. cae in prec. 3). 1549 Latimer 5r/ Serm, 
bef. Edw, V7 (Arb.) 98 “They ..made a inyngle mangle and 
a hotchpotch of it..partely poperye, partelye true religion 
iningeled together. 1605 7rrval/ Chev. tt.i. in Bullen O. 20, 
Ill. p06 Hang the horch-potch up in a fathom or two of 
match. 1652-62 Heviin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 32 A Hoth- 
potch of all sortsof men, 1728 H’adrow Corr. (1843) 111. 
37) -A hotch-potch of errors, 1783 |.emon Ang. Atymol. 
Pref. 4 The English language, which, say they, is only a 
hotch-poteh, composed of all others. 1890 HUN LEY in 19/h 
Cent. Nov. 761 Vhat wonderful cthnological hotch-potch 
iniscalled the Latin race. 

3. Ang. Law. ={koTcHror 2. 

602 aud Jt. Return fr. Parnass. w.ii. 1586 Tf that 
fee-simple, and the fee taile be put together it is called 
hotch potch. 1646 Sik J. Temrce frish Rebell, 9 note 
He assembled the whole Septs, aud having put all their 
possessions together in hotch-potch, nade a new partition 
among them, a 1656 Ussner dam, vi. (1658 189 
Jig. 1838 Soututy Lett, (1856) IV. 565 ‘I hrowing al} the 
collections into hotch-potch, and them re-arranging the 
materials according to the subjects. 

4, as adj. Like a hotchpotch or medley, confused. 

1599 Marston Sco. Pillanie ut. ix. 219 What hotch- 
potch gibetidge doth the Poet bring? 1613 Purcuas /7/- 
xrimage 1614) 87 Of those Drusian Robbers..and ¢f this 
hotch-potch Keligion. 1769 E. Baxcrort Guiana 287 The 
hotch-potch officinal compositions of pharmacy. 

Hence Ho'tch-poteh v. ¢vaus., to make a hoteh- 
potch of, to jumble «f; Hotchpotehly a., of the 
nature of a hotch-potch, confusedly mingled. 

1993 Nasue Christs 7. (1613) 132 Scripture we hotch- 
potch together, 1596 — Saffron Walden 77 He can hotch- 
potch whole Decades vp of nothing, 1674 R. Govrrry fy. 
4 Ab Physic 181 Unmasked and singled from their Hately 
potchly adjuncts. 

Hot cockles. 0és. exe. //ist. [f. Hor a. + 
COckLE 756.2 ; origin of the name unknown. 

(The F. Aawtes coguilles, alleged by Skinner, isa figment. } 

A rustic game in which one playcr lay face down- 
wards, or knelt down with his cyes covered, and 
being struck on the back by the others in turn, 
guessed who struck him, Also aéértd, 

1580 Sipnev { rcadia 1. (1629) 224 ow shepheards «pend 
their dayes, At blow point, hot cockles, or else at hecles. 
1676 Marvete My. Smuirke 13 Vhey..leave men, as ifit were 
at Hot-Cockles, to guesse blind-fold who it is that hit them. 
21708 WMickrRincite Wks. 11716) 1. 368 Upon pretence of 
Hot-cockles sport, or a Christmasgame. 1714 Gay S/ef/. 
Week Mouday 99 As at Hot-cockles once I lard me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many aclown, 1823 11. Ravi- 
tin Aucubr. 303 Farmer Flamborongh over bis tavkard.. 
and his daughters .. at hot-cockles upon the fluor. 

tb. 7o sit upon hot cokles: to be very im- 
patient, to ‘sit on pins and needles’. Obs. rare. 

1607 Wackincton Opt. Glass go He .. sits vpon hote 
cockles till it be blaz'’d abroade. 

licence (app.) + Hot-cockled a., ?resembling a 
game of hot-cockles, as involving the infliction of 
strokes or buffets. 

1549 Covervace, cte. Erasm. Par, Phil, 3 Incase throughe 
theyr earnest boote cockled ghospellyng, they coulde huue 
broughte vs in to more haynous displeasure. 

+ Hote. Oss. Forms: 1 h&t, 2-3 “4 north.) 
hat, 3-4 hot, 4-5 hote. [O. Adit, also zehal = 
OHG. gaheiz, MHG. heiz, ON. hezd, f. stem Aazil- 
of hatlan, OF. Adian: see (icnrv.') A promise ; 
a vow: =Hicut sf! 2. 

c950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xxiv. 49 Ic sendo hat fadures 
mines in iuih, c 1200 Ormtn 13822 Piss hat tatt wass Nata- 
nazl Bihatenn and Filippe. c1aso Gen. 4 £.v. 936 Abram 
Ieuede dis hot in sped. axz00 £. E. /'salter xlix, 14 
(Matz) Velde til Hegheste pi hates. c1340 Cursor VM. 
2349 (Fairf.) For pis hote fCvtt, hight, Gots. hith, 7rin. 
biheest] miz3t be na fabil. ¢ 1460 Sowneley Myst. vi. 46 
Lord of heuen, that all wote, here to the 1 make a hote. 

Hote, obs. f. Hor, Oat: see also []1cHT v.! 

Hotel (hotel, ote-l), sé. [a. IF. 26¢e/, later form 
of hostel (sce Hosten sé.1).J 

1. (In French use.) a. A large privale residence, 
atown mansion. || b. A public official residence, 
I6tel de Ville, the mansion house of a maire, a 
town hall. |}¢. //étel- Dieu, a hospital. 

1644 Evetys Diary 4 Feb., Above all is the Hétel Dieu 
for men and women, near Notre Dame. 1684 tr. Zazer- 
nier's Grd. Seignor's Serag. 36 (Stanf.) Ceremonies of 
their march from the Hotel, or great House of Perra. 1746 
in Ace. Fr. Settlem. N. Amer. 24 The Hotel }ieu, or 
hospital, of Quebec has two great halls. 1749 Cuesterr. 
Lett. (1792) I. cxcix. 249, | hope I have domesticated ycu 
at his ¢ote/ there. 1768 STERNE Sent, Journ. +1778) 11. 48 
(Versailles , 1 bid Le Fleur. enquire for the Count’s hotel. 
1827 Scott Chron. of Canong. Introd. vi, She inhabited, 
when in Edinburgh. .one of those old hotels. 1849 Macav- 
Lay //ist. Eng. i. 1. 356 A few great men still retained 
their hereditary hotels between the Strand and the river. 
1858 Hawtnorxe Fr. & /t. Frais. (1883) 35 We stood a 
few inoments on the steps of the Hdtel Dieu. 

+2. A LlosTeL in a university. Ods. 

1748 Sai.mon Comp. through Univ. 18 Hugh de Balsham 
.. purchased two Halls or Hotels near St. Peter's Church. 

3. A house for the entertainment of strangers 
and travellers, an inn; esp. one that is, or claims 


to be, of a snpenor kind. 
1765 SMOLLETT raz. xxxix. 11766) HI. 235 The expence 
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of living at an hotel is enormous. 19775 AsH, //oste/, an 
inn, an hotel. 19776 R. Kine in Life & Corr, (1894) I. 20 
By a Gentlemen who lately came ont of Boston I was 
informed that they have two bake houses constantly em- 
ployed in baking for their hotels. 1783 Les. in H. Arnot 
Lhist. Edinburgh App. 512 In 1763 there was no such 
place as an Hotel: the word indeed was not known, or 
only intelligible to French scholars. 1806-7 J. Beres- 
FrorD Afiseries ffum. Life (1826) xiv. i, Groping your 
way to the inn—] beg pardon—hotel), 1817 WaLkeER, 
Uostel, Hotel, a genteel inn: this word is now universally 
pronounced and writien without the s. 1834 Mrpwin 
Angler in Wales 11. 118, 1,. returned slowly..to my hotel. 

4. attrib. and Comb, 

1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. 111. 89 The celerity at 
hotel-tables is remarkahle. 1858 Hawtuorne fr. § Jt. 
Fruls, (1872) 1. 47 A crowd of cab-drivers, hotel-runners, 
and commissionaires. 1875 Ksicut Dict. Aleck. (U.S.), 
flotel-car, one arranged for affording meals to passengers 
on board while on a journey. 

Ilence Hotel v., to put up or lodge at an hotel 
(inir. and frans.; also to holel it), Hote lhood, 
the statc of an hotel. Motelify, Hote‘lize wés., 
trans. to make into, or like, an hotel; also éz/7. 
for pass. Hotellessa., without an hotel. Hote‘l- 
lish a.,likean hotel. Hote‘lward adcv., towards 


the hotel. (All more or less xonce-zvds ) 
1883 Burton & Cameron Gold Coast }. ii. 
*hotelled at the ‘Royal Edinburgh’. 1894 Howe tts in 
Cosmopolitan XVII. 52 We tried hotelling it. 1834 
Blackw, Mag. XXXV. 178 It was, for lack of a better 
word, to coin one, *hotelified. 1886 H. Merivace in Jes 
ple Bar Mag. UXXV1. 55: A fine old palace of the kind 
which *Horhie sowell 1891 Sat. Kev. 29 Aug. 244 /2 Most 
of the smaller towns were *hotelless. 185: Nuwtanp 7he 
#irne 252 Rooms. .of a towny and *hotellish character. 


+ Ho'ten, f7/.a. Obs. [pa. pple. of Hicut v.!, 
q.v.] Promised. 

c1zso Gen. & Ex. 2508 He sal 3u leden., Heden to dat 
hotene lond. 


Ho't-foot, a’v. Also 6 Sc. hait-fute. [f. 
Ilor a.+ Foor sé. See also F ot-Hot.} With 
eager or rapid pace; in hot haste; hastily. 

1300 Badly & Soulin Afap's Poems (Camden) 339 3wan 
tho fendes hot fot come to fette me away. 1§36 BrLLEN- 
DEN Cron. Scot. (1821) 11. 139 King Athelstane..followit, 
hait-fute, on the Pichtis. 1647 Trapr Comm, Matt. vi. 12 
An evil conscience. .follows him up. like a blood-hound, 
hot foot. 1827 Sik’ J. BarkinGton /'ers. Sketches 1. 154 
If your honour's in a hurry, ] can run on hot-foot and tell 
the squire yonr honour's galloping after me. 1893 STEVEN- 
son Catriona 4 Vo go to him hot-foot from Appin’s agent. 


Hot-head, hothead (hg tjhed). A hot- 
headed person : see next, 2. 

1660 Lauderdale l'apers (Camden) 1. 57 Which will 
daunt the rest of the hottheads, 1895 Besant Hestminster 
vii. 177 Certain English sailors—young hotheads. 

Hot-headed hetheded), a. 

1. Having a hot head (in /2/. sense); in quot. 
1712, having the hcad heated, as with liquor. rave. 

ar %8 Auprty Lives, Harvey (1898) 1. 301 He was hott- 
headed, and his thoughts working would many times keepe 
him from sleepinge. 1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 77 ‘Vhe 
women do not dance till they are a little hot-headed. 

2. fig. Of an unduly excitable nature or tem- 
perament; impetuous, headstrong, fiery, rash. 

1641 Mitton Aeform. 1. (1851) 20 The blasphemous 
Jesuits pr sum'd..to give their judgement of S. Paul, as of 
a hot headed person, 1688 Lp. Detamer JWks. (1694) 17 
A hot-headed or rash action. 1771 Smotcerr //nmph, Cl, 
12 June, The hot-headed boy is more than ever incensed 
against Wilson. 1887 Spectator 26 Mar. 413/2 Too hot- 
headed and violent for a diplomatist. 

H nce Hot-headedly adv., Hot-hea'dedness. 

1872 Bracx Adv, Phaeton xxvi, The hotheadedness. .of 
boys in love. 1895 Forts (N.Y.) Jan. 524 Some isolated... 
workmen did throw theinselves hot-headedly into the fray, 

Hot-house, hothouse (hpthaus), s4. 

ti. A bathing-house with hot baths, yapour- 
baths, etc.; = BaGnsio 1. Ods. 

1sir Churche Maids Mex A iv, Bordelles, tauernes, 
sellers, and hote houses dissolute, there as is commytted +o 
many horryble synnes, 1§44 Puarr A'egi. Lyfe 1560) C vj, 
‘The pacient must. .sweate in baths, or whote houses. 1§§2 
Hutort s.v. Annoyntyng, A place nighe unto a hotte house, 
or stewsse wherin men be annoynted. 1625 Hart Aviat. 
Ur. 1. ii. 15 The .. sweate that was rubbed off the bodie in 
the hotehouses, 1664-5 Pepys Diary 21 Feb., My Wife busy 
in going..to a hot-house to bathe herself. 1759 Joinson 
ddler No. 61 & 6 He could shiver in a hothouse. 

+2. A brothel. (Cf. BaGNio 3, Stew.) Obs. 

1s11 [see 1]. 1602 and Pt, Return fr. Parnass.\. ti. 257 
Hee cannot swagger it well in a ‘lauerne, nor dominere in 
ahot house. 1603 Suaks. J/eas. for Al. ut. i. 66 Now shee 
professes a hot-house; which, [ thinkeisa very ill house too. 
1699 Gartut Dispens. nu, 22 A Hot-house he prefers to Julia's 
Charms, 

3. A structure, usually with glass roof and sides, 
kept artificially heated for the growth of plants 
belonging naturally to warmer climates, or of native 

flowers and fruits out of season. 

1749 Lavy LuxnoroucH Lett. fo Shenstone 29 Aug., A 
Menagerie; and as well as 1] love pine-apples, would prefer 
it to a hot-honse. 1838 Lytton d dice 1. v, The hothouses 
yielded their early strawberries. 

attrié, 1771 W. Mancoi.m (ttle) A Catalogue of Hot- 
house and Greenhouse Plants. 1836 Let‘. fr. Alasras 

(1843) 26 English hot-house flowers, growing wild. 1882 
Printing Times 1s Feb. 27/1 Hothouse forcing by the aid of 
outside snbsidies. 1889 if K. Jenome Fhree Ven in Beat 
84 Hot-house grapes. 
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b. fig. (Cf. Worsep 2.) 

1802-12 Bentuam ation. Fudic. Evid. (1827) V. 121 The 
technical system is a hot-house of mendacity. 181x ByRoN 
farew. Multa 46 Thou little military hothouse! 1851 
Ropertson Sern. Ser. it. x. (1864) 135 Men nurtured in the 
hothouse of religious advantages. 

4, A heated chamber or building for drying some- 
thing. 

1§55 Even Decades 259 Theyr corne and other grayne.. 
doo seldoine waxe rype on the ground by reason wherof 
they are suintimes inforced to rype and dry them in theyr 
stooues and hottes houses. 1585 7. WasHinGton tr. 
Nicholay's Woy. u. xxi. 58 A furnace like unto the hotte 
houses of Germanye serving too drye the shyrtes and other 
linnen. 1674-91 Ray N.C. Words, Making Salt 207 The 
Hot- House where they set their Salt to dry. 1875 KnicHT 
Dict. Mech., Hot-louse, 1. (Pottcry.) A room where strong 
heat completes the drying of green ware, previously to.. 
firing in a kiln. 

+ 5. Among the North American Indians, a sepa- 
rate hut kept heated for winter residence, O/s. 

1765 H. Timpertake Alem. 35, | retird to Kanagatucko’s 
hot-house. Nofe. This Hot-house is a little hut joined to 
the house, in which a fire is continually kept. 1791 W. Bar- 
TRAM ( avolina 367 Each... habitation has besides a little 
conical house, covered with dirt, which is called the winter 
or hot-house. 

6. In West Indics, A hospital. 

1828 Life Planter Jamaica 49 He went to the hot-house 
or hospital. /éid. 153 Several of the negroes complained 
of sickness, and in consequence were sent to the hot-louse. 

Ilcence Ho'thousa v. ¢ravs., to place or cultivate 
ina hothouse Also fg. 

1833 Fonptanque f:ng. under 7 Administ. (1837) 11. 355 
Not-housing and the manure of Mammon. 1892 Sfandard 
23 Dec, 2/2 Every trivial incident .. had been hot-housed, 
gloated over..and treated asa dainty dish. 1898 Atlantic 
sdlonthly Apr. 464 No fretful orchid hot-housed from the 
dew, But hale and hardy as the highland heather. 

| Hoti (heti’. Pl. hoties (hgtiz). Obs. (Gr. 
57 conj., that, because.] @. A statement intro- 
duced by ‘because’, or the fact denoted by such 
a statement ; a cause, reason (= DioT!); a piece 
of reasoning or inference. b. A statement intro- 
duced by ‘that’; an assertion, or fact asserted 
(opp. to Di Tr). 

1638-48 G. Dante. Eclog v. 44 7° insert our Interests, or 
wand'ring be In Selfe-horne Hoti’es, from the Historie. 
164s Howeut Lett, II. iii. (1655) 5 Poor sciolisis who 
scarce know the Hoties of things. 1646 Sir ‘I’. Browse 
Pseud, Ep. \. viii. 34 Unto him that desireth Hoties, or to 
replenish his head with varieties. 1656 Biount Glossogr., 
Hloti and Piott (Gr.) two terms used in Logick.. the one the 
thing it self, and the other the cause or reason of it. 1734 
Watts Aelig. Firv.11789' 79 He..shewed the //ofé and the 
Hioti (i.e. that it was so, and why it was so). 

Hoting, var. hivhk/ing: sce icur v.! 

Hotly (he'tli), adv. Forms: sce Hor a. [f. 
Yor a. +-uy*.} In a hot manner or degree. 

1. With great heat, at a high temperature ; so as 
to be ‘hot’ or pungent. 

1s92 Suaks. Ven. & Ad. 178 The shadow had forsook them, 
And Titan... With burning eye did hotly overlook them. 
/6if, 332 An oven that is stopp’d .. Gurneth more hotly. 
1809 cereaiee Trav. France 8 Gingerbread nuts. .hotly 
spiced, 1871 R. Enis Cata/ixs Ixiv. 93 Flame blazed hotly 
within her, in all her marrow abiding. 

2. fig. With ‘heat’ or fervour; ardently, fervently, 
eagerly, passionately, keenly; angrily, excitedly. 

1525 Lp. Berners /roiss. 1). xxxiv. 101 ‘They wolde hane 
you hotely to sette on your enemyes. 1546 J. Heywoop 
Prov, (1867) 74 louyng hir. As whotly as euer. 1607 
Rowtanps Diog. Lanth. 32 They hotly fell to wordes, And 
out in choller brake. 1727 De For Syst, Magic 1. iii. (1840) 
83 Hf he.. was .. so hotly pursued, he should certainly be 
discovered. 1874 Green Short (ist. iii. § 7. 148 The King 
hotly retorted that he was bound by no promise to a false 
traitor, 1876 Swinnurne #vrechth. 1276 Whom his own 
crime tracks hotlier than a hound. 

Hotness (hg tnés). [f. as prec. +-NEss.] The 
quality or state of being hot; heat. 

1530 Patscr. 232/t Hotenesse, chafevr. 1586 DricHut 
Melanch. i. 2 Yhe bloud.. which by ..inmoderate hotenesse 
..surchargeth the bodice. 1650 Bei.wer A nthropomet, 235 
The hotnesse of the Country. 1852 M. Arnotp /oupedocles 
u, The day in his hotness. fod. ‘Vhe hoiness of the pepper. 
‘The hotness of his temper contrasts remarkably with the 
coolness of his judgement. 


Hot-pot, hot pot. 

1. A hot drink composed of ale and spirits, or ale 
sweetencd and spiced. /ocal. 

a1700 3. E. Dict. Cant Crew, [Jot Pot, Ale and Brandy 
boyled together. ¢1730 Rovd/ Remarks 49 All of them in 
a loving Way, over a Hot Pot. 1825 Brockett, Hot. /’ot, 
warined ale with spirit in it. 1855 Rosinson S'Aitby Gloss., 
‘lecat pots, pots of hot ale sweetened and spiced, with which 
the friends of a bridal party meet thein on the road from 
church after the marriage ceremony. 

2. A dish composed of mutton or beef with potatoes, 
or potatoesand onions, cooked inan oven in an caith- 
enware pot with a tight-fitting cover. Also a/(rié. 

1854 Mrs. Gasket North & S. xlti, Master, there's hot-pot 
for dinner to-day. 1855 THackeray Newcomes 1. xvi. 160 
The Colonel .. was great at making hash mutton, hot-pot, 
curry and pilluu. 1889 Dasly News 26 Dec. 2 7 Yesterday 
Over 30,000 poor people in Liverpool, were provided with 
‘hot pot’ dinners.. kach ‘hot pot’ weighed ten pounds. 
There were used 13.000 Ibs, of beef, 15 tons of potatoes, and 
a ton and a half of onions, 


Hot-press, sé. Acontrivance for pressing paper 
or cloth between glazed boards and hot metal plates, 


HOTTENTOT. 


to make the surface smooth and glossy, Also a/trzé. 
=hot. pressed, 

1631 T. Powrtt. Tom All Trades 163 Hot Presses for 
Cloth. 1712 H. Nevint in Phil, Trans. XXVIII. 253 He 
wanting a flat Stone to make hiin a Hot-press (for so they 
do, who want an Iron Plate to Press their Cloth on). 1798 
T. Jertenson in //arper's Mag, (1885) Mar. 542/2 A hot- 
press bible. 1821 Byros Yuan iv. cix, A ball-room bard, 
a foolscap, hot-press darling. 1875 Knicut Dict. AMlech, 
Hot.press, a ineans of caleudering and smoothing paper by 
subjecting it to pressure between glazed boards; a hot iron 
plate is placed at every 20 sheets or so, to heat the pile. 

Hot-press, v. ¢vans. 10 subject to pressure in 
a hot-press ; to make (paper or cloth) sn ooth and 
glossy by pressure between hot plates. Usually in 
pa. pple. (ppl. adj.) hot-pressed, or vbl. sb. hot- 
pressing. 

1745 De foe's fing. Tradesman xx. (1841) 1. 193 Every false 
gloss put upon our woollen manufactures by hotpressing, 
folding, dressing [etc.}. 1794 MatuHtas Pass. Lit. (1798) 
223 In one glaz'd glare tracts, sermons, pamphlets vie, And 
hot-press’d nonsense claims a dignity. 1859 I". A. Grirritus 
Artif, Man. (1862) 191 Vhe serge is to be.. hot-pressed. 1874 
R. Tyrwuitr Sketch. Club 17, 1 wish you weuld all use 
hot-pressed paper. ; ; 

Hot-presser, One whose occupation is the 
hot-pressing of paper or cloth. Also fig. 

1646 JENKYN Nesnora 24 A few strict, precise legalists.. 
hot-pressers of uniformity. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4292-4 
‘thomas Freeman, of London, Hot-presser. 1886 /ad/ 
Mall G. 3 June 12/1 Yo take the work direct from the 
manufacturer .. deducting only from his price the cost of 
foreman, hot-presser, and hire of the distributing room. 

Hot-short, a. [f. Wor a. + skort, atter the 
earlier ReD-sHORT: cf. also CoLD-sHORT.] Of iron: 
Brittle in its hot state; opp. to cold-short. 

1798 D. Mysuet in /’4i/. A/ag. 11. 160 Hot short iron is 
possessed of an extreme degree of fusibility. 1875 Ure's 
Dict. Arts \1. 956 The tendency of the [snlphur] is to make 
the metal what is called ‘hot short‘, so that it cannot be 
worked while hot under the hammer. 1877 M. Reynotps 
Locom, Engine Driving w. (ed. 5) 230 Cracks on the edges 
of bars, sign of hot-short iron. : 

+ Ho-t-shot. O¢s. (See SHor sd.] 

. One who shoots (with a fire-arm) ‘ hotly’ or 


eagerly; a 1eckless or hot-headed fellow. 

1604 Mtpvie1on Father Hubburd’s T. Wks. (Bullen) 
VILE. 90 ‘To the wars I betook me, ranked myself amongst 
desperate hot shots. x609 “£7. Woman in Hum. v. i. in 
Bullen O. P24 1V, He railes against women like a whot- 
shot. ¢ 1626 Dick of Devon. 1. iii. Ibid. 11, A company of 
hott shotis are abroad, 1665 Cotton Poet, Wks. (1765) 110 
Straight to the Wharf repairs the Hot-shot. 

2. (Also hol-shoot.) See quots. 

1673 Rav Journ. Low C. 58 They use also for Fewel 
a sort of round Balls made of Clay mixed with a certain 
proportion of coal.. which they call Hotshots. 1729-41 
Cuamberrs Cyel., (lot.Shoots, or fovilses, a sort of factitious 
or compound fuel, made of a third part of any coal..mixed 
with two thirds of loam. 

Hots-potch, obs. form of Ilotcnrorcu. 

Hotspur (hytspz1). 

1. One whose spur is hot with impetuous or con- 
stant riding; hence, one who spurs or pushes on 
recklessly; a heady or rash person. (First occurring, 
and best known, as surname of Sir Ienry Percy, 
son of the Earl of Northumberland, who fell in the 
rebellion against Ilenry IV, in 1403.) 

1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls! 243 Herry Percy the yonger, 
whom the Scottis clepid Herry Hatspore. 1586 J. Hooker 
Gtrald, Irel. in UHolinshet 11. 97/2 He was ..in matiers of 
importance au headlong hotspur. 1§96 Snats. 1 Hew. /V, 
vy. HW. 19 A haire-brain’d Hotspurre, gouern'd by a Spleene. 
1600 Hottann Livy xxxvi. vi. 922 Some hot-spurres.. gave 
councell to goe against them with all their forces. 1726 
Dr For fist. Devil \1822) 287 As we say of some hot-spurs 
who ride post, they whip the post boy. 1895 arly News 
19 Apr. 5/5 The *Vossische Zeitung ’,.says: ‘Perhaps this 
sudden coolness on the part of England gives certain Hot- 
spurs in onrown Fatherland something to think about’. 

+2. Name for a very early kind of pea: also 
holspur-pease. (Cf. Wastine B.1.) Obs. 

azgoo LB. I. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hot Spur,..also early or 
forward Peas. 1707 Loud, Gaz. No. 4357/4 Vo be sold.. 
Rogne- Pease, and Hotspur-Pease. 1707-12 Mortimer 
Hus. (J.), Vhe hotspur is the speediest of any in growth. 

3. alirib. or adj, Fiery-spirited, hasty, rash. 

1596 Srenser /*. Q. 1. i. 35 The hot-spurre youth so 
scorning to be crost. ¢1618 (see Horse-racer]. 1660 
HickertnGite Jamaica (1661) 71 A wary plodding Fabius 
signifying more then a hot Spur Marcellus. 1883 //arfer's 
Mag. Feb. 425 1 After the union of the States. .the political 
conduct of South Carolina was so imperious .. that she was 
not uncommonly known as the ‘ Hotspur State’. 

So Hot-spurred (hp'tspzid) a. = 3. 

1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav. 60 Such a hotspurd plagne as 
hath not bin heard of. 1683 CuHatwnitt Thealma § Cl. 41 
(N.) A hot-spurr’d youth height Hylas. 

Hottie, obs. forms of Hor. ; 

Hotte. Ods. (14the.) Of uncertain meaning. 

(Although the sense is obscure, it is prob, the same word 
as Hort sé.) ‘panier, creel’. Fhe suggestion that it ts a 
variant of Hutis, from the history of that word, inadmissible.) 

61300 Laugtoft’s Chron, (Rolls) 11. 236 Skaterd be the 
Scottes, Hoderd in thar hottes, Never thay ne the {in R, 
3RUNNE (1810) 273 For scatred er pi Scottes, & hodred in 
per hottes, neuer bei ne the}. ¢1330_R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 282 Pou scabbed Scotte, pi nek, bi hotie, be deuelle it 
breke, It salle be hard to here Edward, ageyn fe speke. 


Hottentot (hpntpt). Also 7 hatten-tote, 
hottantot: see also Hopmanpop 2. [a. Du. 


HOTTENTOT. 


Hottentot (also Ottentot, [Totlentoo, Kiebeck’s Jour- 
nal, Jan. 1652); according to Dapper, Beschry- 
vingh der Afrikansche Geweslen, 1070, a word 
meaning ‘ stuttercr’ or ‘ stammerer’, applied to the 
people in question on account of their clucking 
speech: see Zrans. Philol. Soc. 1866, 6 25.) 

1. A member of a native Sovth African race of 
low stature and dark yellowish-brown complexion, 
who formerly occupied the region near the Cape of 
Good Ilope. 

‘Tribes of substantially identical race still survive in Nam- 
aqualand. E 

1677 Sir T. Herpsert Trav. 17 While these IMatten- 
totes were in our company. 1697 Dammer Voy, (1729) I. 
536 The word //ottantot .is the Name by which they call 
to one another..as if every one of them had this for his 
Name. 1715 Burner //ist, Ref U1. Introd. 18 Would 
these Men reduce usto be a Sort of Hottentots? 1766 
Westey IWas. (1872) IIL. 253, 1 found her as ignorant of the 
nature of religion as an Hottentot. 1886 Mang. Sarissury 
Sf. 15 May, You would not confide free representative 
institutions to the Hottentots, for instance, 1897 bryce 5. 
Africa 76 The second native race was that which the 
Dutch called Hottentot. 
the Colony, the Hottentot..has vanished more completely 
than has the Red Indian froin the Atlantic States of North 
America. : 

b. /ransf. A person of inferior intellect or cul- 
ture; one degraded in the scale of civilization, or 
ignorant of the usages of civilized socicty. 

1726 Amurrst Serre Fil. xxxv. 190 Surprized..to find 
a place, which he had heard so inuch renown’d for learning, 
fill’d with such grey-headed novices and reverend hotten- 
tots. 1761 Cuesterr. Lett. to Son 28 Feb., The utmost I 
can do fur him, is to consider him a respectable MHottentot. 
1763 frit. ee July 338/2 England. .yet abounded greatly 
with such kinds of Hottentots. 

2. atirth, or as adj. Of or belonging to this race. 

1718 Lutertainer No, 28. 187 Vhe Spiritual is reduc'd 
to a IJottentot Way of Government. 1731 Mepury Aol- 
ben's Cape G. Hope I. 81 The Mottentot stammering 
or clashing of the tongne in speaking. 1836 Menmy Cyc. 
VI. 257/1 The latter [the Koranna Hottentots{ are one of 
the few Hottentot tribes that have retained their inde- 
pendence. 1846 Murs. Gort Eng. Char. (1852) 104 In what 
Hottentot iznorance these poor creatures are at present 
reared. 1865 WATERMEYER in Trans. Philol. Soc. (1866) 
17 The Hottentot national name is ‘Khoikhoip', plural 
* Khoikhoin’, and is still in use among the Namaquas. 1897 
Bryce S Africa 77 From unions beiween Hottentot women 
and the Dutch sprang the mixed race whom the Dutch call 
Bastards and the English Griquas. 

3. Special comb.: chiefly names of South African 
plants: Hottentot(’s) bread, Zes/udinaria ele- 
phantipes ; formerly, also, the root of Azchardia 
(Calla) athioprca; Hottentot cherry, Cassine 
maurocenia; Hottentot.’s) fig, A/esembryanthe- 
mum edule; Hottentot’s head, Sfangeria para- 
doxa, a cycad with a thick trunk like a turnip; 
+Hottentot pie, a kind of meat pie (see Mrs. 
Raffald Lug. //ousekpr. (1778) 154); Hottentot 
rice: see quot.; Hottentot’s tea, //elichrysum 
serpyllifoliunt, 

1731 Meptry Nolben's Cafe G. Hope \N. 223 The root of 
the Arum..is ordinarily call’d *Hottentot-Bread. They 
boil out its acrimony in two or three fresh waters, and then 
dry it in the sun. 1868 Hocc Veg. Avugd. 718 The root- 
stock of Testucdinaria elephantipes, called Elepbait's 
Foot or Ifottentot’s Bread, forms a large, fleshy mass 
covered With a rough and cracked bark. 1818 ‘own cites 
Chambers for *Hottentot Cherry. 1880 S. A/rica (ed. 3), 
Hottentot Cherry is the fruit of A/asrocenia Capeusis .. 
a shrub growing in the ravines of Table Mountain. 1731 
Meptey Aoléen’s Cape G. Llope 1. 141 Some women go 
into the field to gather the stalks of what they call *Hot- 
tentot-figs. 1882 Garden 4 Feb. 75/3 Vhe Hottentot Fig.. 
sometimes used as a substitute for Spinach. 1884 Mitver 
Plant-n., *Hottentot’s-head, Stangerta fparadoxa. 1775 
Masson in PAI. Traus. LXVI. 315 They also eat the eggs 
of a large species of ant. They are commonly called *Hot- 
tentot’s rice. 

Hence Ho'ttentot v. zz/r., to become, or live as, 
a Hottentot; Hottentote-se, the speech of the 
Hottentots; Hottentotic, Ho-ttentotish aus., 
of, pertaining, or relating to Hottentots, or to races 
in a similar condition; after the manner of a Hot- 
tentot. Ho'ttentotism, a practice characteristic 
of Hottentots, a species of stammering. 

1787 Mar. Epcewortu Leouora (1833) 172 It is lost 
labour to civilize him, for sooner or later he will *hottentot 
again. 1873 IF. Hate Aad. Eng. 39 They might as well 
address Roger in *Hottentotese or Kamschadalian. 1884 
¥. Yaytor in Acadeury 26 Jan. 63/1 {A method of explain- 
ing myths, which] may be provisionally designated as the 
*Hottentotic heresy. /did. 16 Feb. 115/3 Interpreted by 
the Hottentotic process. 179§ in Polwhele 7vad. & Recoll. 
(1826) I]. 427 The survey of a *Hottentottish pilchard 
cellar. 1817 CoLeripGe (zen Tinres (1850) IIL. 957 Some 
Hottentots were converted from *Hottentotism through 
the pious labours of the Missionary Society. 1871 TyLor 
Prim, Culture I. v. 156 Vhe term Hottentotism has been 
thence adopted as a medical description of one of the 
varieties of stammering. 


Hotter (hp'ta1), v. Sc. and north. dial. Also 
hatter, hutter. [Has an iterative ending as in 
batter, totler, slagger ; perk. related to M Du. holien, 
in Flemish also 4ollercz 10 shake up; also Zoélev 
to cluster or run together, to coagulate, as milk.] 

1. utr, To move up and down with vibration ; to 


/bid. 78 In the settled parts of | 
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clatter; to shakc, tremble, as water in boiling, or 
a person in rage, fear, etc. 

1813 W. Beatie Zales 5 (Jam.) Twa pots..Forby ane 
hott’rin’ in the crook. 1854 Dickens //ard 7.1. xi, Haply, 
hut for her, I should ha’ gone hottering mad. 1857 J. Scnotrs 
Jaunt to see Quecn 28\Lanc. Gloss.) Hoo wur fayr hotterin’ 
wi’ vexashun. 

2. To move along with vertical vibration as over 
a rough surface; to run totteringly. 

1796 W. Marsnatt lorksh, (ed. 2) Gloss. ‘FE. 1D. S), 
/lotter, to shake; as a carrizge on a rough stoney road. 
1804 Tareas foenrs 73 (Jam.) Vho’ age now gars me 
hotter. 1805 J. Nicon /’ocus 11. 102 (Jam.) "l'was a muir- 
hen, an’ monie a pout Was rinnin, hotterin round about. 
1880 Gornon Bk. Chron. Netth 148 The primitive mill 
hottered away at tbe rate of six Lolls of meal ground in 
a weck, 

3. a. To make a clattcring noise; to rattle. 
b. To speak unsteadily or stammcertingly. 

a1823 Baronne o' Gairtly vii. in A. Laing Thistle Scot. 
13 Athwart the lyft the thun'er rair'd, Wi’ awfu’ hottrin 
din. 1828 Craven Dial. Hutter, to speak confusedly. 

4. Yo cluster in a conftised mass, to swarin. 

1808-18 Jamirson, To hotter, to crowd together, expres- 
sive of individual notion. 1891 Mrs. WaLtorp Alischic/ 
of Monica xxxii, we had been..huttering over the fire in 
that wretched little Albion Street on this Christinas F.ve ] 

Hotter, 56. Sc. and worth, dinl. Also hatter. 
(f prec. vb.J a. Vibratory or shaky motion as 
over a rough road; vertical shaking. b. The 
confused motion of a crowd or swarm of small 
things. ¢c. A large number of things crowded irregu- 
larly together ; a clustered mass or heap. 

18z5-80 in JAMIESON, 1836 J. Srretuers Dychnront 1. 
448 Ah mel a perfect hotter, 1871 W. ALEXANDER Johnny 
Gibb xiii. (1873) 241 I've stan’t mony a roch hotter afore. 
noo i’ the wye 0° duty, as ye ken brawly, Meg. 

lIcnce Ho ttery a.,uncvcn so as tocause vibration. 

1796 W. Mausnatt Jorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss. (15, D. 5.), 
Hloctery, rough, as a road. 1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v..‘A 
hottery journey ‘, said of a course over uneven tracks. 

+ Hottie-tottie. Ors. Variant of Lloppy-poppy. 

c1g80 J. Jrvrere Hustears ur. ii. in Archiv Stud, Neu. 
Spr. 1897), Vhough the hottic-tuttie be old, yet he woocth 
a yoong wyfe. 

Hottish (hetif),a. [f 1lor a.+-1su.] Some- 
what hot, rather hot. 

1593 Q. Euiz. tr. Roeth. i, met. x. 65 Or Indian dwelling 
nire to hottische Circle. 1870 Hl. Smant Aace for Wife 
iii, It will be a hottish Monday for some of them. 

Hot water. 

1. Water at a high temperature, cither naturally 
as in a hot spring, or artificially heated for cookery, 
washing, or other purposes. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Crrurg, 42 Hoot watir, bouz it aswage 
akbe, to be prickynge of a senewe is most greuaunce. ¢ 1430 
Two Cookery-¢ks, 24 Sethe hem in hot water. 1613 Pur- 
cuas Pilgrimage (1614) 524 A certaine herb called Chia, cf 
which they. .drirke with hot water. 1858 Larpxer Hand-bk 
Nat. Phil, [/ydrost. etc. 277 If cold water be poured into 
a vessel and hot water be carefully poured over it.,the 
hot water will float on the cold. 

attrib, 1825 J. Nicuorson Oferat, Mechanic 171 The hot- 
watercistern. 1897 AcLeuTT Syst. Aled. I11. 331 A hot-water 
beds placed at his fect. od. The hot-water-pipes have 

urst. 

+2. //ot waters; ardent spirits, spirituous liquors. 

1643 Let. 28 Oct. in Clarendon //sst. Red, vit. § 35% 
Selling hot Waters. 1660 86 Ord. Chas. //, in Llouseh. 
Ord. (1792) 352 Tents, boothes. employed for tipling-houses ; 
selling or takeing tobacco, hott waters [ete.]. 

3. jig. (from 1.) A state of ferment, trouble, or 
great discomfort ; a ‘ scrape *, collog. 

1537 Lisle Papers X¥. 100(P.R.O.) If they be to be had, I 
will have of thein, or it shall cost me hot water. 1765 in Prrv. 
Lett. Ld. Malmesbusy (1870) 1. 125 We are kept, to use the 
modern phrase, in hot water. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast 
xiii. 32 This poor fellow was always getting into hot water. 
1857 Kixcsiey Two Y. Ago i, In everlasting hot water, 
as the most incorrigible scapegrace for ten miles round. 


Hot well, hot-well. 


1. A spring of naturally hot water, a hot spring. 

1400 MauNDEV. (Roxb.) xiv. 64 Pe cite of Phenice, whare 
er hate welles and hate bathez. 1752 Canton in PA:/, 
Trans. LVI. 203 The hot-well near Bristol, the water of 
which raised the thermometer to 76°. 1793 J. Nort (title) 
A treatise on the Hot-Well Waters, near Bristol. — s 

2. A reservoir in a condensing steam-engine, into 
which the heated water passes from the condenser, 
and from which it is drawn to supply the boiler, 

1766 Specif. Barber's Patent No. 865. 3 Vhe water hastens 
through the sinking clack into the trunk or hot well. 1827 
Farey Steam Eng. 354 Vie hot well..is a part of tbe con- 
densing cistern. .for the reception of the hot water which 
is discharged by the air-pump, 

Hotys, obs. form of Oars. 

Hou: see Hovve, How, Howe, Houce, obs. 
f. House 56.2 Houch, Sc. f. Hovex. Houche, 
obs. f. Hurcu. 

Houchin (haurtfin). /oca/. 
HOWCHIN. 

1744-50 W. Exuis Mod. Husbandm, V. 1. tox In our 
Church steeple..a Nest of Houchin's Eggs, to the Number 
of two large whitish ones, has been found. . 

Houck, var. honk, howk, Houk v., to dig. 

1681 in Archzol. Eliana XIX. 211 He was houcking for 
coales. 


An owl: cf. Hos- 


Houd, rare obs. f. Hoop. Houdah: see — 
Howpau. Houdge, obs. f. Hucr. Houdle: | 


HOUGH. 


see Hupnpie. Houe, obs, f. Hor, Move, var. 
llow sb.4  Houene, obs. f. Ilzaven, Oven. 
Houff: sce ilove, llowrr. Hougat(e: see 
{lowcatze, Houge, -ly, obs. ff. luce, 1ivcery. 

Hough (hgk), 56. Forms: 4-5 ho3, hou3, 5 
howh, howgh, how, 5-7 hogh, 6-7 houghe, 
5- hough; sce also Nock sh.2; Sc. 5-6 hoch, 
houch, 6— howech; //. 6 howis, 6- howes : sce 
also Houx. [Known from 14th c. as ho}, hoz. 
In Scotland still pronounced (hoy, hoy” ; pl. also 
(houz); in some parts of England the local pro- 
nuncialtion appears to be (hpf, hof, hau, or hév), 
The now usual «hgk) appears to be an anglicizing 
of hoch (hox): cf. loch, lough, shough. \ts general 
prevalence appears to have given origin to the 
parallel spelling hock: see Hock $6.4 Evidently 
identical with OL. 464, Ho 56.1, ‘heel’; as to diffi- 
culties of sense and phonology, see Note bclow.] 

1. The joint in the hind leg of a quadruped be- 
tween the tibia and the metatarsus or cannon-bone, 
the angle of which points backward ; the hock. 

(This joint, though elevated high in the leg of ruminants 
and perissodactyls, is homogenetic with the huinan heel and 
ankle, the cannon-bone being the homogen of the bones of 
the instep in inan.) 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 1357 pay. henged penne afy)her bi 
hojzes of pe fourchez. 1450 70 Golagros & Gav. 674 Thair 
hors vith thair hochis sic harmis couth hint. 1486 54. $2. 
A lbaus ¥. viija, She (the hare] hurcles vppon hir houghis ay. 
1587 Mascaut Govt, Cattle (1600) 228 Put a small cord 
about the houghs of both the lambs feete, 1596 Datkymrre 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scet. t. yg The horses in lyke maner thay 
vse to bow thair hochis and to pase throuch mony partes. 
ar605 Potwart /lyting w. Montgomerie 704 Vhou puts the 
spauen in the forder spauld, ‘hat vses in the hinder hogh 
to bee. 1607 Torsert /our-/. Beasts (1658) 309 Griefs in the 
shoulders, legs, hips, houghes, joynts and hoofs, causing the 
Horse most commmontyto halt 1611 ian 2 Lsdras xv. 36 
Doung of men vnto the cainelshough. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. wir. i. 106 Vhe hough or sullraginous flexure 
behinde. 1796 W. Maksuaui. } orksh. ed. 2) Gloss (EF DS.), 
/foff, the hough, hock, gambrel, or hind-knee. 1816 Scott 
Old AJort. xvii, Wae beude ye !..and cut she houghs of the 
creature whase fleetness ye trust in! 1822 W. j. Napier 
Pract. Store-farim, 139 Vhe quarters long and full with the 
mutton quile down to the hough. 

2. ‘The hollow part behind the knee-joint in man; 
the adjacent back part of the thigh, Chiefly Se. 

1508 Dunear /lyting w. Aennedre 190 Vis cair is all to 
clenge thy cabroch howis. 1513 Doucias Aéneis 1x. xii. 82 
Of quham the howchys bath he smate in twa. a 1§50 
Chyristis Kirke Gr. xix, Syn traytourlie behind his back 
They hewit him on the howiss Behind [réwes mowis, 
powis, bowis]. 1550 Lynpesay Sgr. Meldrum 1347 And 
hackit on his hochi, and theis, 1609 Hottanp Anum. Mar- 
cell. xxvi. xi. 298 The hindmost resting upon their houghes 
or hamines, made a shew ofan arched building. 1681 Cotvit 
Whigs Supplic. (1751) 52 After a pause and a cough, And 
sundry clawings of his hough. 1818 Scorr //rt. d/idl. x, 
Tuat ony ane..should ever daur to crook ahough. 1822 — 
Nigel v, Clap your mule between your houghs and gud-den 
with you. 

3. A joint of beef, venison, etc., consisting of the 
partextending from the hough’sensc1) some distance 
up the leg: also technically called ‘leg’ of beef; 
it corresponds to the knuckle of veal, the knuckle- 
end or hock-end of a gammon of bacon, and the 
shank-end of a leg of mutton; cf. Hock 56 < 2. 

©1430 T2v0 Cookery-bks. 25 Howhys of Vele. /érd. 37 An 
howe of vele. /dz¢. 51 Loghes of Venyson, 1611 GR., 
Trumeau de boeuf, a knuckle, hough, or leg, of Beefe, 1826 
Scort |Moedst. xviii, When bough’s in the pot, they will 
have share on’t. 

+4. Mough and ham: ? with thin and thick ends 
laid side by side alternately. Ods. 

1776 G.Semrce Burlding in Water 55 The thorough Foun- 
dation .. is laid over with large Stones, Hough and Ham, 
and some pitched upon their Ends. 

5. Comb., as hough-bone, -siring ; + hough-bony 
(see Bunnv!). Also HOUGH-BAND, -SINEW. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur xii. iii, The bore rafe hym [Sir 
Lancelot{ on the brawne of the thy3 vp to the *houghbone 
fe’. 1529 huckle bone]. 1607 ‘Torsett Four/. feasts (1658) 
317 Therefore J thought good to call it the *hough-bony. 
‘his sorance cometh of some stripe or bruise. 1688 K, Hotz 
Armoury \\.. 132 2 Vhe Hough boony is a sweliing upon the 
tip or elbow of the Hough. 1609 Hottaxn Amm, Marcell. 
129 R.) Many inen for old age feeble .. had the calves of 
their legges or *hough-strings cut, and so were left behind. 

Note. OE. 46h (Ho sé.}) has been noted only in the sense 
‘ (human) heel’, whicb does not at all correspond to 2 above. 
But the OE. compound Adssinu, Houct-sixew, used of 
horses, implies that 46/4 was also the hough or hock ofa 
horse, asin sense 1 above. From the latter, 2 may have 
been transferred after the OE. sense ‘heel’ was obsolete 
and forgotten; the hough of a horse being in position analo- 
gous to the knee of man, and often popularly called the *hind- 
knee’, As to the phonology, OE. 464 would regularly 
give Sc. deuch, HeuGu (hay), as in enench, teuch, plench, 
etc., while Sc. Aoch, howch (hox*) goes back to a form 
with short 0, as in cough, trough, thocht, etc. The words 
can then be identical only if the 6 in OE. 464 was shortened 
early enough to give owch, and not heuch, in Sc The 
only apparent solution cf this is that, as the compound 
héhksinu (HoucH-sinew) was evidently shertened to Achsin, 
hoxen, hockshin, huckson, huxen (6 before the consonant- 
group becoming 9), this reacted in some way upon the 
simple word, so as to give early ME. 4h, 403, hogh, with 
short 0, whence in later times Sc. dock, Eng. hock. Perhaps 
the compound, with its derived verb, was in more general 
use than the simple word. 
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Hough (hpk), v.1 Forms: see prec. [f. prec. 
sb.: ef. also Llock v.1, Hox v.] trans. To dis- 
able by cutting the sinew or tendons of the hougb 
(see HouGH-stnew) ; to hamstring. 

¢1440 Promp., Parv. 251'2 Howhyn (A. howghyn, /. 
howwbyn), sudnervo, 1548 W. Patten Exped. Scotl. in 
arb. Garner II. 123 Some [corpses] with their legs off ; 
some but hought and left lying half dead. 1551 Biste 
Fosk xi 6(R.1 Thou shalt hough theyr horses, and burne 
their charettes with fyre. 1580 Acts Privy Council in Life 
of Melville \. 437 (Jam.) He sould hoch and slay him. 
3592 Nasue P, Penilesse (1842) 25 They account of no man 
tbat hath not a battle axe at his girdle to hough dogs wrth. 
1607 Hevwoop Wom. Kilde with Kindn, Wks. 1874 I. 113 
Hath he not ham-strings That thou must hogh? 1681 
Cotvit Mhigs Supplic. 1751) 18 Some sythes had, men 
and horse to hough. 185: Ht. Martineau /ist. Peace iv. 
ix. (1877) II]. 28 His cattle were houghed in the night. 

Hence Houghing wé/. sé. 

1581 Sc. Acts Fas. Vi (1597) § 110 heading, Against the 
schamefull oppression of slaying and houcbing of Oxon. 
1611 Corcr., farretade, ahoughing, aslash oner the hammes, 
1878 Lecky Eng. iu 18th C. II. 393 We have seen how the 
houghing in 1712 and 1712 was attributed by many to a 
Jacohite source. 

+ Hough, v.2 Obs. 
tbe throat. 

1600 W. Vaucnan Direct. {fealth (1633) 81 (misp. 79) After 
long houghing, halking, and hacking, hauing their throats 
well washed with dresgish drugs. 1670-1710 Grew (J ), 
Neither could we hough or spit from us; much less could 
we sneeze or cough. 1755 JouNson, To hough, to hawk. 
(Tbis orthography is uncommon.) 

+ Hough, 2¢. obs. spelling of Ho zzt.l 

21553 Uvatt Royster D. 1. ii. Arb 13 Hough, Mathew 
Merygreeke, my friend, a worde with thee, 1598 B. Jonson 
£v, Man in ffum. 1, iv, 1 think this bee the house; what, 
hough ! 

Hough: see Hoe s4.2 and v., How, Howe, 

Hough-band, sé. In Sc. alsohoch-ban’, ‘A 
band which confines one of the legs of a restless 
animal; it passes round the neck and one of the 
legs’ (Gallovid. Encycl. 1824). 

1568 Safir. Poems Reform. x\vi. 12 Gar heiss hir quhill 
hir howbandis skaill. 1686 G. Stuart Foco-ser. Disc. 14 
Nae hough-bands now for Godly helping. 

Hence Hough-band v., frans. ‘to tie a band 
round the bough of a cow, or horse, to prevent it 
from straying ’ (Jam.) ; /ig. to confine, put restraint 
upon, coerce. 

1687-8 D. Granvitte Let. fo Mr, Lumley ig Mar. in Mise. 
(Surtees 1838) 228 Nor will I hough-band, or so much as 
hamper or fetter my Soveraizn, God's deputy. 

Houghel. xorth. dial. Alsohofiie. (See quots.) 
1570 Durhuane Depos, (Surtees) 264 He cut 4 kidgells 

or houghells to hange salmon netts upon. 1893 Northunibid. 
Gloss., {foffte, a stake on which salmon nets are dried. In 
a row of hoffle stakes one is higher than the others, and is 
called the bosom-hoffie. 

Hougher (heka1).  [f. Houcn v.1+-zr1.] 

1. One who hougbs or hamstrings ; in Ireland, a 
member of an association of law-breakers who arose 
in 1711, and practised the houghing of cattle; 
afterwards identified with the Whiteboys. 

181 Sc. Acts Fas. VI (1597) § 110 Aeading, Sik slayeris 
and houcheris of Horses and Oxen. 1712 Swirt Frad. to 
‘Stel/a 26 Mar., Your houghers of cattle. 1842 S. C. Hau 
freland \1, 119 In the course of twenty years the Rapparees 
were succeeded by the Honghers. 1878 Lucky Eng. in 
182A C. II. 354 Large rewards were offered for the appre- 
hension of houghers. 

2. In Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the name of an 
inferior officer appointed by the Corporation, called 
also Whipper and [lougher. 

1789 Branp //ist. Newcastle 11. 365 He is called hougher 
from the power that he is said to have had formerly of 
cutting the sinews of the houghs of swine that were found 
infesting the streets, 1827 Brockett s.v.. The hougher 
is the public whipper of criminals, the executioner of felons, 
in Newcastle—still a regular officer of the town, with a 
yearly salary of £4 6s. 8d. 

Hough goe, obs. form of [Ioco. 

Houghite (hu-foit). Afiz. [Named in 1851 
after k. B. Hough.] A variety of hydrotalcite, 
derived from an alteration of spinel. 

1851 Amer. Frul. Sc. Ser. 1. XII. 210 Some of his speci- 
mens are spinel crystals..in one part, and true Houghite 
in another. 1868 Dana J/in. (ed. 5) 179 Houghite..occurs in 
flattened nodules. 

+ Hough-sinew, sé. Ols. [OE. Adhsinu, 
f. Adh (see HouGH 56.) + sinw SinEW. 

OE. Adhsinu corresponds in formation to OFris. Aéxene, 
hoxne,ON. hdsin, OHG. *hahsina, hahsna, MDu. haessene, 
Du, Aaassen, later haasse, haas, in same sense (OTeut. type 
*hagha-sinu). The analytical meaning in OE. is‘ heel sinew’, 
but the quots. show it applied to the hamstrings of horses, 
The original long 3 was shortened before the consonant 
group, so that it gave the later Aoxex (Hox:, Hocksuin, 
Auckson, Huxen. ‘he uncontracted form in late ME. and 
Sc. nay be a new formation from the elements.]} 

The sinew of the hough or hock ; applied, in man, 
to tbe popliteal tendons, or bamstrings, at the 


back of the knee; in a quadruped, to the tendon 
of Achilles. 

€t000 AELFRIC Yosh. xi. 6 Pu soplice forcirfst heora horsa 
hohsina. /éid. 9 He forcearf ba hohsina ealra pzera horsa. 
¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd 11.146 Gif hoh sino forad sie, a 1430 
Wyelif’s Bible x Chron. xviii. 4 (MS. Corpus Coll., Camb.) 
He oxide, that is, he kitte asonder the hou3 senues of alle 
the horsis, ¢1470 Henry Wallace 1. 322 His houch [ed. 


[Echoic.] etry. To clear 
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1§70 hoch] senons thai cuttyt in that press; On kneis ke 
faucht. 1513 DouGtas -Zneis x. xii. 29 Palmus hougb sen- 
nonis [he] smayt in tuay. 

+ Hough-sinew, v. Obs. [f. prec.: cf. OHG. 
héhsinén to hamstring, f. *hdhsina, hdhsna (see 
prec.), also Hoxen v.] ¢rans. To hough, to 
hamstring. 

1577-87 HouinsHed Chron. III. 1033/2 The rebelles .. 
when they were thrust through the bodies or thighs, and 
some of them hough-sinewed, would yet seeke revenge in 
striking at their adversaries. 1590 Cokalne / reat. Hunt- 
ing Djb, Your Huntsmen must be carefull to. -houghsnew 
him with thelr swords. 1609 Biste (Douay) Fos. xi. 6 
Their horses thou shalt hozhsinew. 


Hougie, -y, var. of Hucy Ods., huge. Hougly, 
obs. f. Ucty. Houhful, var. [iowruL Oés., 
careful, anxious. 

Houir, obs. Sc. form of Hover. 

Houk, obs. f. Hook, dial. f. HoLk v. Houka, 
var. of HlookaH. Houkel, obs. f. Hucktr. 
Houkester, obs. f. Hucksrrr. Hould, obs. f. 
Hotp. Houldbeard, obs. f. Hatbarp. Houle, 
obs. f. Hote sé, Hown, Owt. Houlet, obs. f. 
Hower. Houlour, var. of IvLoeur Obs. 
Houlse, rare obs. f. Hawse sé. Hoult, var. 
Hour. 


Hounce (bauns). East dia/, [Origin obscure. 

(It has been conjectured to be a nasalized form of Fr. 
housse see House s6é.2 , but this does not give the sense.)] 

An ornament on tbe collar of a horse. 

1565 GotvinG Ovid's Met. u. 16b, The chrysolites and 
gemines That stood upon the collars, trace, and hounces in 
their hemmes. 1674-91 Ray S. 4 £.C. Words \E. D. S.), 
Hfouuces, that part of the furniture of a cart-horse, which 
hes spread upon his collar, £ss. a18z5 Foray Voc. £. 
Anglia, founce, the ornament of red and yellow worsted 
spread over the collars of horses inateam. 1840 SpuRDENS 
Suppl. Forby (E.0.S.), Hounciugs, housings; phalerz. 

Hound (hound), sd.1 Forms: 1-6hund, (3-5 
hond, 4-6 hunde, hounde, 5-7 hownd, -e; 5 
howne, 6 hown, 7 huin), 3- hound. [Com. 
Teut.; OE. kund = OF ris. hund, hond, OS. hund 
(LLG. hund, MDu. hont (d-), Du. hound), OLIG. 
Aunt (d-), MIG. hunt, G. huil), ON. hundr 
(Sw., Da. Aund), Goth. Azends:—OT cut. *hundo-z, 
generally held to be a derivative of base *Auz-, 
pre-Tent. *u2-, in Gr. eta, xuv-, Skr. pwan-, cun-, 
Lith. soz, soz, Olr. cz dog; cf. also L. cax-és. 

For the ¢f (dh) of Teut. Aund, the suggestion has been 
made of association with the vb. AiJax to seize, as if tbe 
word were understood to mean ‘the scizer’.] 

1. A dog, generally. (Now only arch. or poetic.) 

To wake a sleeping hound: cf. DoG 14k. 

¢897 K. /ELrrED Gregory's last. xv. 89 Dumbe hundas 
ne mazonbeorcan. @1225 Ancr. R.60 Hund wule in. hwar 
se be ivint hit open. /6ff. 324 Monie hundes. .habbed biset 
Ie, ¢r290 S. Ang. Leg. 1. 99/248 Houndes it scholden ete. 
¢3%374 CHaucer 7 roylus ii. 715 (764) It is nought good a 
slepyng hound to wake, Ne yeue a wyght a cause to 
deuyne. 1382 Wyctir Luke xvi. 21 Houndis camen, and 
lickiden his bylis. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xiv. 64 Pai ete 
cattes and hundes, ratouns and myesse. 1508 Dunsar Za 
Maritt Wemen 273, | hatit him like a hund, 1841 Lonce. 
Excelsior viii, A traveller, by the faithful hound, Half-buried 
in the snow was found. 

2. spec. A dog kept or used for the chase, usually 
one bunting by scent. Now esp. applied to a fox- 
hound; also to a harrier; (the) hounds, a pack 
of foxhounds. 

To ride to hounds, To follow the hounds, to follow on 
horseback the hounds in the chase. To hold with the hare 
and run with the hounds, etc.: see Hare. 

¢12z00 I "ices & L'irtues 69 Hundes and hauekes, and alle 
do bing de 3eu hier gladien mai. @ 1300 Cursor MM. 687 Pe 
hund ne harmed noght be hare. a@1440 Sir Degrev. 233 
He uncouplede his houndus. 1526 /’#lyr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 49 A kenel of houndes folowynge theyr gaine. 1576 
Fiemine tr. Carus’ Dogs in Arb. Garner 11. 264 Hound 
signifieth such a dog only as serveth to hnnt. 1596 SHAKS. 
Zam. Shr, Induct. i. 61 Another tell him of his Hounds and 
Horse. ¢1710 l.apy M. W. Montacu Left. to Mrs. Hewet 
(1887) I. 30 Their mornings are spent among hounds. 1724 
De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 244, | was as ravenous as a 
hound. 1758 JoHNson /ifler No. 30 P 5 Another .. follows 
his hounds over hedges and through rivers. 1848 THACKERAY 
Bk. Snobs xvii, Vhey all... ride to hounds. 1877 Lucycé. 
Brit. VU. 330/1 The Dalmatian Dog is a remarkably 
handsome breed, apparently intermediate between hound 
and pointer. 1882 Brack Sunrise xxi, He would like to 
have a good looking wife..to go riding to hounds with him. 

b. Preceded by defining word. See BLoov-, 
Buck-, DEER-, Fox-, GREY-, STAG-HOUND, etc. 

3. fig. and transf. Often in phrases, as the hound 
of hell, Cerberus; Orion’s hound, tbe constellation 
of tbe Greater Dog, the dog-star; winged hound, 
an eagle; Gaériel’s hounds, see GABRIEL. 

¢ 888 K. JEcFreD Bocth. xxxv. § 6 Pa sceolde cuman pare 
helle hund, }| 2s nama..was Ceruerus, 1579 SPENSER Shepit. 
Cal. Oct. 30 His musicks might the hellish hound did tame. 
1587 Mirr. N/ag., Forrex v, \arring like two hounds of hell. 
1590 SPENSER /.Q.1. iii. 31 Scorching flames of fierce Orions 
hound. 1792 Cowrer Le‘. to Hayley 29 July, | am hunted 
by spiritual hounds in the night-season. 1808 J. Bartow 
Columb, x. 378 War's hosted hounds shall havoc earth no 
more. 182t Suectey Promcth. Und. 1. i. 34 Heaven's 
winged hound..tears up My heart. 1866 B. Tavtor 
Poems, The Bath 49 Press on, ye hounds of life. 1872 H. 
Kine tr. Ovid's A/et. wv. 534 The Hound of Hell .. reared 
his triple bead, and thrice at once Howled greeting. 


HOUND. 


4. Transferred, in various senses, to persons. 
a. Applied opprobriously or contemptuously to a 
man: cf. Doc sé. 3a; a detested, mean, or despic- 
able man; a low, greedy, or drunken fellow. 

61000 Fudith x.(Thwaites) 23 Done hzpenan hund. ¢ 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 11/365 ‘Pou lubere hound’, tis obur seide. 
¢1340 Cursor J. 16636 (Trin.) Pei spitten on his louely face 
bo houndes alle of helle. ¢1380 Sir Feruindb. 2155 Pys 
3onder day at morymond, conquered for sob was hee, With 
a pef, a cristene hond, par many men dide hit see. ¢1400 
Sowdone Bab, 164 From this cursed hethen houne. 1607 
SuHaks. Cor. v. vi. 113 Boy, false Hound: If you haue writ 
your Annales true, ‘tis there, ‘What [etc], 1845 Browninc 
Souls rag. 1. 297 Miserable hound! Tbis comes of 
temporising, as I said! 

b. Cambridge slang: see quot. 1879. ¢@. UL S. 
One of an organized gang of ruffians in San Fran- 
cisco, in 1849; also called * Regulators’. 

1859 J. W. Patmer New & Old 1. iii. 70 (Funk) Sam 
Roberts .. mustered his ‘hounds’, parading them in.. 
Mexican and Chinese costume. 1879 E. Wacrorp in WV. & 
Q. stb Ser. XII. 88 In the Anecdotes of Bowyer..we are 
told that a Hound of King’s College. .is an undergraduate 
not on the foundation, nearly the same as a ‘sizar’. 

d. transf. A pliyer who follows the ‘scent’ laid 
down by the ‘hare’ in the sport hare and hounds 


or paper-chase. Cf. Hare 3b. 

1857 Hucues Tom Brow 1. vii, The hounds clustered 
round Thorne, who explained shortly, ‘ They're to have six 
minutes’ law’. 1883 W. H. Riverine in Harper's Mag. 
July 2178/2 A flushed little ‘ hare’ bounds past us, distributing 
the paper ‘scent’ in bis course, and followed a quarter of an 
hour afterward by tbe panting and baffled * hounds’. : 

5. Short for Hounprisw. Also called Sea-HouND. 

Rough and Smooth Hound, large and Small Spotted 
Dogfish ; Nurse Hound, Scyllinn stellaris; White Hound, 
the Penny or Miller’s Dog, Galeus canis. 

1603 OWEN Plinth: okesh. (189) 123 [In list of Fish] Roughe 
hounds, smothe houndes. 1674 Ray Collect. Words, Sca 
Fishes 98 Rough Hounds; A/ustelus, an levis primus 
Salviani? 19758 Descr. Thames 235 There is another Dog- 
Fish, called the smooth, or unprickly Hound. 1836 YaRRELL 
Brit. Fishes 1841) V1. 487, 493 and 512. 1861 Coucn Srit. 
Fishes 1. 11, 14, 45 and 47. . 

6. A name in Newfoundland for the long-tailed 
duck, Harelda glacialts ; ‘so called from its gabble, 
likened to the cry of a pack of hounds’ (Cend. 
Dict... 

1623 N. H. in Whitbourne New/oundiand 114 The 
Fowles and Birds..of the Sea are.. Teale, Snipes, Pen- 
guyns, Murres, Hounds..ard others, 

7. alirib, and Comb. a. simple attrib. (mostly 
in sense 2), as hound collar, hunger, itst, music, 
show , objective. hound-keeping, -potsoning ; simila- 
tive, etc., hound-hungry, -like, -shaped adjs. 

1483 Cath. Augl. 192;1 An Hunde colar, cofudarius, 
collarinin, uiilius. 1791 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Loyal Odes 
vit, vi, Tbus, hound-like.. A common-councilman..On every 
seasoned dish so hungry stuffs. 1825-80 Jamieson, //und- 
hunger, the ravenous appetite of a dog or hound. /éid., 
ffund-huugry, ravenous as adog. 1889 Dogsiii. 15 The body 
hound-shaped, but..much heavier tban the foxhound. 1889 
Daily News 19 Wec. 3/3 A ringing chorus of hound music 
shook the air. 1892 W. Brew Pref. fo b yner's Notit. Venat., 
The hound lists of the more famous packs. 1898 Meséon. 
Gaz. 8 July 4/1 Twenty-one packs were represented in the 
annual bound show at Peterborough. 

b. Special comb.: hound-bitch, +-brach, a 
bitcb-hound; +hound-fennel, finkle, a plant, 
? = DoG- FENNEL; hound-~-grass (see quot.); 
hound-meal,meal prepared as dog's food; hound- 
shark, U.S., a small species of shark, Caleus 
canis, common on the Atlantic coast of North 
America; + hound’s head, applied opprobriously 
to a person; + hound’s-swain, a man in charge 
of bounds; + hound’s thorn, ?the dog-rose, or 
some species of bramble; + hound-stone (see 
quot.). Also Hounp-F1su, etc. 

1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1. (ed. 2) 28 A Brach is a 
mannerly name for all “Hound-bitches. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury. ix. 184/2 The Brache is the Bitch to all hunting 
dogs ..they are so called, not Bitches, but a *Hound Brache. 
@ 1387 Stnon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 19 Emeroc..* hounde 
fenel. 1483 Cath. Augl. 192/1 *Hunde fenkylle, 7ruda. 
1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Canaria,..*houndgrasse wher- 
with dogs prouoke vomite. 1892 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. 6/3 
The animals get exercise..and’ good food, dog biscuits and 
*hound meal alternated. 1633 Foro Broken H. n. i, Ul 
tear thy throat out, Son of a cat, ill-looking *hounds-head. 
¢1420 Avow. Arth. v, The hunter and the *bowundus- 
squayn, Hase jarket hom gare. ¢1420 Pallad. Hush. 1. 793 
Brembil seed and seed of *houndis thorn, 1585 Lupton 
Thous. Notable Th. (1675) 28 An Herb called *Hound-stone 
-. being so tyed to the neck of a Dog, that he cannot get it 
away; you shall see him turn about so long, that he will fall 
down, 

Hound (hound), 56.2. [app. a corruption of an 
earlicr *houz, early ME. Ain, a.ON. Aiinn ‘knob’, 
esp. ‘the knob at the top of the mast-head’. Cf. 
the synon. Aun, I1uNE from French. (The final 
-d@ is excrescent, as in horehound, sound, etc., as- 
sisted by assimilation to Hounp 56.1, which con- 
versely was sometimes made /ozw, houne.) _ 

Hound is less likely to be from the French Aue, since o7 
represents a ME. #7, not 2.) - 

1. aut. A projection or cheek, of which one or 
more are fayed to the sides of the masthead to serve 
as supports for the trestle-trees ; see also quot. 1627. 

[e1z05 Layamon 28978 Seil heo drojen to hune.] 1495 


HOUND. 


Naval Acc. Hen. IT (1896) 190 Shevers of Grasse in the 
hownde of the foremaste. 1532 /uzent. Gt, Burke 6 Oct. 
(MS Cott. App. xaviil. If 1) Trem, a nyew mayne mast of 
spruce with a nyew staye hounsyd and skarvyd with the 
same wood, whyche mast ys of length from the Hounse 
to the step 25 yards. 1627 Carr. Smitn Seaman's Grant. 
ili. 16 At the top of the fore Mast and maine Mast 
are spliced cheeks, or thicke clamps of wood, thorow which 
are in each two holes called the Hounds, wherein the ‘Tyes 
doe runne to hoise the yards, but the top Mast hath but one 
hole or hound, and one tye. 1749 Cuacmens in Pail. Traas. 
XLV$. 367 The Head of the Mast above the Hounds was 
not splintered. 1840 R. H. Dasa Bef Aas! xxxiii. 127 The 
ice..1n the tops and round the hounds of the lower masts, 

2. One of the wooden bars, of which there are 
two or more, connecting the fore-carriage of a 
springless wagon, the limber of a field-gun, ctc., 
with the splinter-bar or shaft; also occasionally 
applied to supports of the connexion of the perch 
with the htud-carriage. U.S, and focal Eng, 

1860 Barttetr Dict. Amer., Lfounds, the portions of a 
wagon, which projecting from the forward axle, forin a sup- 
port for the tongue or pole. The term is borrowed from 
nautical language. 1875 Ksicut Dict, Alech. s.v., In 
wazons, the hounds of the fore-aaxle pass forward and on 
each side of the tongue, to which they are secured by the 
tongue-bolt. ‘fhe hounds of the hind-aate unite and are 
fastened to the coupling-pole by the coupling-pin. 1875 
Sussex Gloss., Hounds, We part of a wagon to which the 
fore-wheels and shafts are athached. 1886 iwokrtny J. 
Somerse? Word-bh. s.v. Wagon, In front the hounds support 
and connect the sharp-bar to which the shafts are hinged .. 
the hounds. . bear all the pull or draught. 

b. Comb. hound-plate, a bracing plate for the 


honnds of a carriage. 


Hound (haund), v. [ff Hounn s/.1] 

1. /rans. Yo hunt, chase, or pursue with hounds, 
or asa dog does. Also adsol. 

1528 S.yNorsiy Dreme goz Geue the wolfis cumis Thame 
(the fi kis] to deuvore, than ar thay pul to flycht, Houndit, 
and slane he thare weill dantit dogyis, 1617 AssnEToN 
Frul, Chetham Soc.) 17, 1 hounded and killed a bitch-fox. 
«1676 GutHry Jew. Affarrs Scotl. (1748) 26 Yo direct 
them: to hound fair, and encourage then to go nn. 1706 
Pniccies ed Kersey), Jo //ound a Stag (among Hunters, 
to cast the Dogs at fies 1842 Camepece /’rigrim Glencoe 
65 “I'was Luath Ja sheep-dog), hounding to their fold the 
flock. 1873 Forest y Stream 25 Sept. tot 2 Parties .. 
honnded or killed by jack-light 15 or 18 deer. 

2. fig. and /ransf. To pursue, chase, or track like 
a heand, or as if with a hound; esp. to pursue 
harassingly, to drive as in the chase. 

1605 Bacon Ady. Lear. u. i. § 4 It is .by following, and 
as it were, hounding nature in her wandrings, to bee able to 
leade her afterwardes to the same place azaine, 1672 J. 
Worrutncton I’ref to Medes Wks. 41 As God began to 
punish it ]Sacrilege] very early, even in Paradise itself. so 
hath he continually pursued and hounded this Sin. ¢ 1730 
Burt Lett. Vo Scotl (1769) Ub. xxiii. 233 They are hounded 
(as they phrase it into the Bounds of a1 other chief. 1897 
Farrar S/. /’awe/ 1. 516 Vhe watchword would have been 
given to hound the fugitives frum place to place. 

3. To set (a hound, etc.) a/ a quarry; to incite 
or urge oz to attack or chase anything. 

1652 Kart Monn. tr. Ben tivoglio’s llist. Nelat. 53 Some- 
times she. will Hound her Hawk, and Govern the Chase. 
1656 Dramuatn it Hobbes Lit, Necess. & Chance 94 Me 
who only lets loose a Greyhound out of the slip, is satd to 
hound him at the Hare. 1825 J. Witson Noct, Ambr, Wks. 
1835 1. 266 Why should he suffer ony o’ his yelpin curs 10 
bite the heels o’ the Shepherd—perhaps hound hint on wr 
his ain gles voice and ee? 

4. lransf. Yo incite or set (a person) a¢ or on 
another; to incite or urge ov, 

1570 Bucnanan A dinontt, Wks. (1892) 25 Nor 3it haif hundit 
furtn proud..3oung men to herry, stay Jetc.). a 1616 Beaun. 
& Fu. Bouduca 1. iii, Hold good sword, but this day, And 
bite hard where § hound thee. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1406 '2 
Who shall discover his Complice, and such as hounded 
them out. 1833 Mrs Browsinc Prometh, Bound Poenis 
1850 I 143 Will hound thee at this quarry! 1860 Mort- 
Ley Nefherd. (1863) I]. xv. 223 It was idle..to hound the 
rabble upon them: as tyrants and mischief-make s. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viii. § 2. 472 The Eccle-iasticul Com- 
mission was hounded on to a fresh persecution, 

Hence Honnded, Hou nding ff/. adjs. Also 
Hou‘nder, one who hounds, inettes, or urges. 

1573 Satir, Poems Reform. xxxix, 216 Doun fra that 
Craye Kirkcaldy sall reteir, With schame and sclander lyke 
ane hundit fox. 1597 R. Bruce in Wodrow Life (1843) 178 
lf we were the hounders, then, § ask, who stayed it? 1848 
Lytron Harold x. ii, The Orestes escapes from the hound- 
ing Furies. 1856 Ch. Times 10 Feb., A hounder-on of 
popular clamour against the self-same law in England. 

How'nd-fish, hou-ndfish. 

+i. A name given to various small sharks; = Doc- 
FISH. Obs. 

1385 Cnaucer Merch, T. 581 With thilke brustles of his 
berd vnsofte Lyk to the skyn of houndfyssh sharpe as brere. 
2a1400 Vorte drth. 1084 Harske as a hunde-fisch..So was 
pe hyde nf pat hulke hally al over! c1440 Promp. Parc. 
250/2 Hownde fyshe, canis marinus. 1513 Bk. Neruynuge 
in Babees BA, (1868) 282 Mortrus of houndes fysshe. 1668 
Witkins Real Char, ni. v. § 3. 132 Vhe Greater and the 
Lesser Hound Fish. 1753 Cuansers Cyc/. Sufp., Jlound- 
Fish,..two different fish of the squalus kind, the one called 
the smooth, and the other the prickly Hound. 18.. H. 
Mincer Lett. on Herring Fish., Vhe..hun-fisb..a voracious 
animal of the shark species. 

b alirih,, as houndfish-skin. 

1449-50 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 402, } hownd- 
fissch skyn .. ad officium carpentariorum. 1545 AscuamM 

Toxoph. . (Arb.) 161 A Hunfysh-skin and a cloth. 
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2. Applied to other species of fish: a. Species of 
garfish of genus /}/osurnus, such as the 7. jonest 
(Bermuda) and 7: acus; b. Blue houmd-fsh, a 
former name in Massachusetts of /’onalomus salla- 
frix, now called the Bluefish; e. Speckled hound- 

fish, a former name of the Spanish mackerel. 

1672 Jossen.ys New fing, Rarities 24 Vilew Fish or Ilound 
Fish, two kinds, speckled Hound Fish, and Llew Huund 
Fish called Horse Fish. 

+ Hound-fly. 04s. Also hound’s fly. A fly 
troublesome to dogs: cf 10G-FLY. 

c1000 Ays. J's. (Th.) Ixxviili}, 45 Sette him heard wite, 
hundes fleozan. a 1300 € ursor W/.5956 Bath bai clang on 
man and best, ‘To hund- fee {A i7f fleys of hounde) war Fai 
lickest. 1483 Cath. stug/, 1921 An Ilundefice, cinoma. 
1495 Urevisa’s Barth. De PROX xiii. (W. de W.', Cyno- 
mia, a houndes flye, isthe werste kynde of flyes wyth gretter 
body and broder wombes than other flyes and lesse flyghte. 

Houndgild, -gilt: see }iunxcin. 

+ Hounding, s4.! Obs. [f. Houxpsd.1 + -1xG.] 
A fabulous animal, partly dog and partly man; a 
cynocephalns. 

13.. A. Als. 4948 14963) Bodl. MS.) Anober folk there is 
bi-ide; Houndynges men clepch hem wide, from pe brest 
tu be grounde Men hij ben, abouen houndes. 

How nding, 54.2 Nau/. [f. Hovnpsd.2] The 
lower part ol the mast, below the honnds. 

€1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 74 From deck to the 
hounds it is called hounding 1882 Narts Scarmanship 
(ed. 6) 8 //ounding, from the upper deck, to where the rig- 
ging is placed. 

Hounding (hau'ndin’, 74/. sb. [f. Houxn z.] 

1. The action or practice of pursuing, driving, or 
tracking game with hounds; spec the tracking and 
diiving ol a deer, ete., by a hound or hounds, until 
it is brought under the hunter's gun, 

1854 Tnortau Walden xv. 1863) 299 The old hound burst 
into View with muzzle to the ground . but spying the dead 
for she suddenly ceased her hounding. 1889 Atheneum 
22 June 786/3 Sir. Phillipps-Wolley says that ‘hounding ’ is 
the universal form of spurt in the Adirondachs. 1894 Century 
May. Jan. 349 1 When they [hunters) intred uced hounding, 
the moose simply left the country. 

2. fig. Worrying, persecution, : 

1887 in ald Mall G, 13 Jan. 12/1 When we reflect on the 
harrying and hounding to which this distinguished son of 
our county has been exposed. 

How ndish,«. [f. HWounn sé.) 4-15.) Ofthe 
nature of, pertaining to, cr characteristic of a hound; 
doggish, canine. 

1398 Trevis, Barth, De PT. Rv. xx. (1495), Two of the 
teeth hyghte Canini, houndysshe, lo the lyknesse of houi.des 
teeth. 1633 T.Aoams Lap. 2 eter ii. 22 Vhe houndish 
servility of base minds. 1830 A.raminer 562:/1 They have 
a houndish regard to the troughs of the kennel, 1849 Rock 
Ch. of Fathers \. 279 (Yhey] employed snaky, houndish, and 
dragon-like animals for ornaments upon their crosses. 

Houndreth, obs. form of Huxprep, 

+ Ho'und’s-berry. 0#s. Alsohound-terry. 

1, The Black Bryony, Zamus commuuts. 

01265 Moc. Names 1’l. in We.-Wilcker 558/16 Labrusca, 
hundesberien. ; 

2. The black Nightshade, So/anum nigrum. 

61485 JS. Bedl, 536 Aforeila i. morell or honcesbery. 
a1g00 Gloss. Sloane § |f. 38c.in Sav. Leechd. 111. 333,1 
Morella medica, Nyghtshade oper pery morell ober hound 
berry. 1597 Gtrarve //erbad App., Lloundberrie is So/aacm, 

3. The Wild Cornel or Dogwood. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. li 726 Coruns frmina, in Englishe, 
the female Cornel tree; Houndes tree, and Huunde berie, or 
Dogge berie tree. [1858 Hoce leg. Aingd. 366.] 

+ Houndsfoot. (4s. Also hounsfoot. [ad. 
Du. Aondsvol, Ger. huudsfoll, scoundrel, rascal, 
lit. crests canis: see Grinsm, Kluge and Franck.] 
A scoundrel, a rascal, a worthless fellow. 

1710 Acc. Last Distemp. T. Whigg 1. 16 O pox! It's that 
Huunsfoot Tom Whigg. 1722 AxeutHsot Joln Bull ut, 
ix, What houndsfoot is it that puts these whims in thy 
head’ attrib, 1814 Scott Wav. xlviii, If you play any of 
your hounds-foot tricks, 

Hound’s-tongne. [trans. Gr. evvdyAwacor, 
L.. cynogtossum.}] “The genus Cynoglossum of bora- 
ginaceous plants, esp. the species C. offictuate ; 
also called Dog’s-tongne. 

¢1000 Sax. Leechd, 1.144 Deos wyrt be.. engle glofwyrt, 
& odrum naman hundes tunge hatad. c¢1265 Foc. in 
Wr.-Wilcker 537 37 Lingua canés,..hundestunge. 1544 
Puaer Kegim. Lyfe (1553) B vij b, It is verye good to laye 
vpon them [wounds] the herbe called houndstong stainped 
with a litle hony. 1678 Pxittirs ied. 4’, Hounds tongue 
. an Herb whose Leaves are like the Tongue, and smell 
like the Piss of an Hound. 1858 Hoc Jeg. Aingil. 542 
Cynoglossum officinale, or Hound’stongue, grows in some 
parts of Britain. ‘Ihe whole plant hasa disagreeable odour. 

+ Hound’s-tree. //erd. Obs., A name in the 
herbalists for the Common Dogwood. 

1578 [see Hot'Np’s-Berry 3]. 1598 Frorio, Cornio.. 
Houndes tree. 1776 Witnerixe Ari/. /’/. (1801) 11. 198 
Cornus sanguinea. Dogberry tree, Hounds tree, Hounds. 
berry, (8861 Miss Prart Flower. Pl. 111. 109.] 

Houndy (heundi), @ [f Houxp 54.1 + -y.] 
Of the nature or character of a hound, 

1890 Fich/ 8 Mar. 355/1 Transit [a pointer]. .is.. inclined 
to be houndy in character, 1893 Acnae/ Gaz. Aug. 222/2 
‘Yoo short in bead and flaggy in ear..a good houndy coat. 

Hounge, obs. f. Aung, pa. t. of Hane v. 

Hounger, Houngrie, obs. ff. LIUNGER, -GRY. 
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HOUR. 


+ Hounsyd, a. Ods. rare. ? Furnished with 
hhonads, 

1§32 [see Hounn s/.2 1]. 

Hount, obs f. llunt. Hountage, Hountee: 
sce Iloxt-. Houp, Sc. f. Horr, obs. f. loop. 

+ Houw'pland. O/s. exc. //ts/. in Fr. form. 
Also 4 houpelond, 5 hopoland. fa. I". houpfe- 
fande (1281, hoppelaude, in Watz.-aim.) of un- 
known origin: sce ].ittré. Cf Sp. Aopalanda tunic 
with a tram attached.] A tunte with a long skirt. 

1392-3 Far! Derby's Exp. (Camden) 285 Pro factura j 
houpelond longe ct j jupe pro domino. 141§ in Nicolas 
Lest. Vetust, (1826) 1, 187, 1 will that all my hopolandes 
huykes not furred, be divided among the servants. 1614 
Camven Kem, 231. 11834 Prascnd Brit. Costume 172 The 
lords wore a long tunic called a Aouppelande, of scarlet.) 

Honr (aus. Forms: 3-4 ure, (hure), 3-5 
oure, 4 ore, vure, hor, 4-5 owre, 4-6 our, hore, 
4-7 howr(e, houre, 5 oware, heure, 6 ower e, 
howere, 6 7 hower, 7 hoore, 4- hour. [a.Ol’. 
ure, ore, later Aure, hore, h eure, AF. houre,mod.l. 
hewe, = Pr. & ora, Mt. ora, Sp., Py. hora:—l.. 
hora hour, a. Gr. &pa season, time of day, hour. 
The 4 became mute in Romanic, and though since 
written in F., Sp., and Eng. has never becn pro- 
nounced, (The OF. was ¢éd; in some uses s/zz2d.)) 

1. A space of time containing sixty minutes; the 
twenty-fourth part of a civil day. 

Formerly the hours were commonly reckoned as each 
equal to one-twelfth of the natural day or ni ht, whatever 
its length called planetary, fempurary, or wnegual hours) ; 
the egua/ hours were sometimes distinguished asx egrinoc- 
tral, being each equal toa éemporury hour at the equinoxes. 
Sidercal, solar hour, 241 part of a sidereal, or solar, day. 

As with other nouns of time, the genitive is freely used : ¢ g. 
an honr's space, time, work, wages, sermon, norice, etc. 

craso Ol! Neat, Seam. in, &. Mise, 34 Pos laste on ure 
habbep i-travailed ¢1330 R  rexne Chron. (1810) 23 

e foure & tuenty houres he spended in holy life. 1383 

Vycur John xi. g Wher ther Len not twelue ouris of 
the day? [-les. Gosp. Hu ne synt twelf tida | ws dase 4). 
61430 Jo Cookery-bks. 37 Late hym ben stepid .j. or 
aij. owrys in clene Water. 1948 Hate Chron, Lfen. V 
so ‘Shus this battaile continued .1t, long homes. /dc¢d., 
Hen. W111 37, What number .. they were able to make 
within an houres warnynge. 1561 Even slrte Nanig. 1. 
aiv. go Lhe houre naturall nr equall, is a.24. parte of the 
day naturall... ‘The artificial or temperall houre, is a twelfth 
parte of the daye arcke cr the nygitarcke. 1601 SHAKS, 
Jul. C. . ti. 121, J have an houres talke in store for you. 
1607-12 Bacon #ss., Vouth & Age (Arb,) 256 A inan that is 
yong in yeares mate be old in howeis, if ke have lost noe 
tyme. 1674 Moxon Zutor Astron. ww, (¢d. 3) 129 Astrologers 
divide the Artificial day ‘be it long or short) into 12 cqual 
parts, and the Night into 12 equal purts; U.ese parts they 
call Planetary Hours. 1777 Sunkivan Sch. Scand. uw. ni, 
She's sia-and. fifty if sbe’san hour! 1793 Smeaton /dlysione 
L. § 339 lt might be applied .. on an hour's notice. 1£87 
Riprr Haccarp Jess xv, On he went, hour after hour. 

+b. In pf (rarely sé) with numeral, express- 
ing the number of honrs since midnight or noon,and 
thus denoting a particular time of the day scnse 3: 
as fen hours =ten o'clock. Ods. «chiefly Sc.) 

1427.Sc. Acts Jas. /,c. 118 Fra ten houres to twa efter nure. 
¢1470 Hesry WW al/ace iv. 121 Schyr Ranald come by x 
houris of the day. 2567 Satsr. (oems Reform, ii. 1 To 
Edinburgh about vj. houris at morne, As 1 was passand. 
¢16a0 A. Hume S7tt. Tongue (1865 31 At four hoores I was 
wryting. 1634-5 Bereeton 7vav. (Chetham Soc.) 138 
There is a sermon cuery sabbath at 10 hour. 1657 £din. 
Airk Sess. heg. in Scutt. Antig. (1858) June 35 ‘the first 

Zell shail ring at half-hour to seven hours on the week 
dayes, the second Bell at seven hours. 1681 Cotvit Wiig's 
Sufplic. 1. (1710) 34 He sees what hours it is in France. 

2. Used somewhat incefinitely for a short or 
limited space of time, more or less than an bour, 

az3t0 in Wright Ayryc 7’. xxv. 71 This hure cf love to 
drynke so, That fleysshliche fust be al for-dlo. Sie Fir minc 
Panopl. Fpist. 310 1f wee sovke to live, till our last day and 
houre, without tronblesome thoughtes. 1592 Suaks, A’om. 
a Jul. 1. i. 167 Sad houres seen.e long. 1673 //usnours of 
Town 52 Vhey have nade Love to Le the hot passion of an 
hour, 1789 E. Darwin So!. Gard. 47 In dreams, we cannot 
compare them with our previons knowledge of things, as we 
do in our waking hours. 1838 THirtwace Greece V. 3451n 
a convivial hour, when they were all conversing on the 
subject. 1842 ‘lExNsvson Love & Duty 56-7 The slow sweet 
heurs that bring us all things good, ‘The slow sad hours 
that bring us all things ill, 1864 Browninc Abt bogkr x, 


’ When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 


b. f/. Stated time of occupation or duty. 

1857 Hucues Tom Brown 1, iii, Bur the school hours were 
long and ‘I'om’s patience short. 1865 Mitt Pol. Econ, (ed. 6° 
v. xi. $12 A reduction of hours without any: diminution of 
wages. 1878 Jevoxs/’rim. J'ol. Econ. 62 The employer would 
generally prefer long hours. 1890 ‘L. Farconen® W/d/e. [xe 
li. (1891) 35 Extra lessons had to be learnt, play-hours were 
curtailed. J/o/, After office hours he goes for a tide. 

3. Each of those points of time at which the twelve 
successive divisions after noon or midnight, as 
shown by a dial or time-piece, are completed ; 
by extension, any definite point or ‘time of day’. 
The eleventh hour. see ELEVENTH. 

a1300 Cursor AJ, 8933 11k dai a certain hore, Par lighted 
dun of heuen ture Angels. ¢1315 SHOREHAM 87 At eve- 
sangesoure. 138a Wyc.iF JJ/aét, xx. 6 Aboute the elleuenthe 
houre [1388 oure] he wente out, and foond other stondynge. 
€1391 Cuaccer Astro/. Prol., A table cf the verray Moeuyng 
of the Mone from howre to howre. ¢1465 Chevy Chase 
xxix. in Percy Relig., 1 drewe to the oware off none. 1536 
‘Yinpace John iv. 6 Hit was about the sixte houre. 15§9 
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W. Ccssixcuam Cosmegr. Glasse 138 By this Compasse 
(the Sonne shynynge) men shall perfitly know tbe houre of 
the day. 1663 Butter //ud. i. i 125 What hour o’ th’ 
day The clock does strike. 1791 Mrs. Rapctirre Kom, 
Forest ii, She awoke at anearly hour. 1871 G. Macponatp 
Parables, Love's Ordeal viii, Vhe little clock rung out tbe 
hour often. 1882 Serjt. Battantine £-xfer. I. ii.24 Watch- 
men. .called tbe hours of the night. an 

b Small hours: the early hours after midnight 
denoted by the small numbers, one, two, etc. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz vii. (1883) 30 He invited friends 
home, who used to come at ten o'clock, and begin to get 
happy about the small hours. 1859 Farrar 7. Home vii, 
Often beguiled by his studies into the ‘wee small’ hours 
of night. 1865 W. G. Patcrave A radia 11. 335 Conversa- 
tion is prolonged to midnight or even to the small hours. 

ec. pl. Habitual time of getting up and going to 
bed, esp. the latter; usually with such adjs. as 
good, regular, early, bad, late, etc. 

1601 SHaks. Jal, .V.1. iii. 6 You must come in earlyer a 
nights: your Cosin, my Lady, takes great exceptions to 
your wll houres. @1744 Pore (J.s.v. Keep), I rule tbe family 
very ill, and keep bad hours. 1749 Fievoinc Tom Fones 
xi. iii, The Sun .. keeps very good hours at tbis time of 
year. 1775 SHERIOAN Rivals 1. i, ‘Vheir regular hours 
stupify me—not a fiddle nor a card after eleven! 1832 L. 
Hust Sir R. Esher (1850) 81, 1 was nearly killed with his 
Grace's hours. 1834 W. /ndia Sketch Bk. 1. 18 The fatigues 
and late hours of the preceding night. 1891 Mrs. S 
Eowaros Seeret of P’cess 11. xvi. 195, I keep early bours. 

4. A definite time in general ; an appointed time ; 
an occasion. spec. Of the hour: of the present 
hour, of the very time that is now with us; as in 
‘the question of the hour’. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 4665 His nam bai chaunged fra pat our. 
¢1380 Wvcetir Sevm. Sel. Wks. II. 222 Seib Poul here pat 
our is now to rise fro sleep. 1490 Caxton Eneydos lii. 147 
The ladyes..cursed turnus and the owre in whiche he bigan 
first the bataylle. 1526 Tinoale ¥ofz ii. 4 Myne houre is 
not yett come. 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer, Litany, 
In the houre of death, in the daye of iudgement: Good 
lorde deliuer us. 1553 T. Witson RAet. (1580) 150 Sir 
‘Thomas More..wbose witte even at this hower, is a wonder 
to all the worlde. 1603 SHaks. Jfeas. for J. u. ii. 16 Sbee’s 
very neere herhoure. 1698 Frver Ace. &. /udia & P. 373 
Twelve Ships were sent to the bottom, in a well-chosen 
hour. 1750 Gray Elegy ix, The boast of heraldry, the 
pomp of power .. Await alike th’ inevitahle hour. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Env. ii. 1. 173 Vo hasten the hour of his 
ownreturn. 1887 Jessorp Arcady v. 136 The subject of the 
bour. .{is] the housing of the working classes. 

b. Phr. /z a good (happy, etc.) hour [partly =F. 
@ la bonne heure|: at a fortunate time ; happily, 
fortunately; so zu an evil (ill, etc.) hour. tin 

good hour [F. de bonne heure]: in good time, 
early; so t 7 due hour (obs.). 

1450 Werlin 340 Arthur..thought that in goode houre 
were be born that it myght conquere. ¢1489 CAXTON 
Sounes of Aymon i. 38 In an euyll oure was he put to deth. 
1603 Hottano Pintarch’s Mor. 1294 As if a man should 
say, In good houre and happily may this or that come. 
1620 SHELTON Quix. Iv. xvi. II. 198 He resumes his Musick 
..In a good Hour, quoth Donna Clara, and then because 
she herself would not hear him, she stoppd her Ears with 
her Fingers. 1634 Sin T. Hersert /7uv. 126 In a happy 
houre, the king..tooke notice of him. 1685 Evetyn Diary 
17 Sept., The next morning [we] set ont for Guildford, 
where we ariv’d in good hour. 1689 — Let. fo Iepys 12 
Aug., Retiring in due hour. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. i, In an 
ill hour..I wenton board. 1806 7 J. Beresroro Miéseries 
fnm. Life (1826) 1. Introd., In an evil hour I... cbanged 
my lodgings. f 

5. Eccl. ( pl.) The prayers or offices appointed to 
be said at the seven stated times of the day allotted 
to prayer (cavtonical hours: see CANONICAL 1b); 
also (short for 00k of hours), a book containing 
these. Rare in sévg. (The earliest recorded use, 
= L. hore, OF. ures; in OE. (seofon) tida.) 

a1225 Ancr. R. 6 Sum is clergesse, & sum nis nout & 
inot te more wurchen, & an oder wise siggen hire ures. 
1377 Lanct. P. Pf. B. Prol. 97 Here niesse and here 
matynes and many of here oures Am don vndeuoutlych. 
c¢ 1400 St. Ade.xins (Laud 622) 30 Forto seruen god almi3th 

By tides and by boures. ¢1450 St. Cuthbert Surtees) 1427 
When pe oure of terce was done. 1450-1530 Myrr. our 
Ladye 164 Complyn ys the Seuenthe and the laste houre 
of dyuyne seruyce..in the ende therof the seuen bowres of 
dyuyne seruyce ar fulfylled. 1669 WoooHEan St. Seresa 
MW. xviii, 121 They recited their Canonical Hours. 1873 
Dixon Two Queens 1. i. i. 119 Illuminated hours, and 
golden missals. 1894 Barinc-Goutp Deserts S. France 11. 
130 A nun saying her hours. __ 

6. Athol. ( pi., with capital H, = L. Hore, Gr. 
*Qpa.) Female divinities supposed to preside over 
the changes of the seasons. 

1634 Mitton Comets 986 The Graces and the rosy-bosomed 
Hours. 1751 Gray Odes, Spring i, Lo! where the rosy- 
bosoin’d Hours, Fair Venus’ train, appear. 1835 Turrc- 
WALL Greece vi. I. 221 The goddesses who preside over 
them [tbe seasons]—the Hours—were originally tbree in 
number, 1851 /ddustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1286 The Hours 
bringing the horses to the chariot of the Sun; from the 
basso-relievo..by John Gibson, R.A. 

7. Astr. and Geog. An angular measure of right 
ascension or longitude, being the 24th part of a 
great circle of the sphere, or 15 degrees. 

(1727-41 Cuampers Cycé, s. v., Fifteen degrees of the 
equator answer to an hour.} 1777 Rosertson Hist, Amer. 
(17831 I. 316 The longitude. .is seven hours, or one hundred 
and fifteen degrees from the meridian of the Canary Islands. 

1877 G. F. Cuamarrs Astron. v. iii. (ed. 3) 460 Right 
Ascension ..is,.reckoned .. either in angular measure. .or 
in time, of hours, ininutes, and seconds, 
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8. Comé.: hour-angle, Asfr. the angular distance 
between the meridian and the declination-circle 
passing through a heavenly body, which is the 
measure of the sidereal time elapsed since its cul- 
mination; hour-bell, a bell rurg every hour, or 
that sounds the hours; hour-book, /cc/. a book of 
hours (sense 5 b); hour-cup, acup in a ‘clepsydra 
that empties itself hourly; hour-figure, a figure 
denoting the hour, esp. on a dial-plate; hour-hand, 
the short hand of a clock or watch which indicates 
the hours ; hour-index, an index or pointer which 
can be turned to any hour marked on the hour-circle 
of an artificial globe; hour-line, a line on a dial 
indicating the hour by the passage of the shadow 
across it; hour-long a., lasting for an hour; hour- 
plate, the dial-plate of a cluck or watch, inscribed 
with figures denoting the hours; hour-stroke, one 
of the strokes or marks on a dial-plate indicating 
the hours ; hour-watch, a watch indicating only 
the hours ; hour-wheel, (2) = HotR-ciKxcLe 2; (4) 
that wheel in a clock which carries the hour-hand. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 488 s.v. Equatorial) ‘The differ- 
ence between the observed *hour angle and the true bour 
angle. 1784 Cowrer Jasé v. 404 To count the *hour-bell 
and expect no change. 1891 Pad/ Mall G. 15 Jan. 2/3 The 
hour tell in the clock-tower. 1 Daily News 28 Nov. 
3.6 An “Hour book. illustrated with richly painted minia- 
tures. 1799 J. Gitcurist in Asiat. Res. V. 87 The water 
gradually fills the cup, and sinks it, in the space [of time] to 
which this *hour-cup or £uforee has previously been ad- 
justed, 1690 Levsoury Curs. Wath, 703 b, Before you can 
calculate the *Hour-distances for these Plains, there are 
three Requisites to be first enquired. 1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1052/4 The hour of the day, pointed at by an Archer en- 
graved on the Plate within the “hour-figures. 1669 Phil. 
Trans. 1V. 944 In case the *Hour-hand hath. .pass’d that 
bour. 1895 Q. Rez. July 222 The two failures. .put_back 
the hour-hand of time for centuries. 1674 Moxox 7xtor 
Astron. ut. (ed. 3) 112 Turn the Globe Westwards till the 
*Hour-Index points at the Hour of the Night. 1593 Fate 
Dialing 6 From the centre C. by these markes the *houre- 
line must be drawne. 1767 Fercuson in PAil. Trans. LVII. 
390 The true bour-lines fora horizontaldial. 1803 Beppors 
llygéia xi. 91 Requiring no “hour-long harangues. a1704 
Locke (J.', The characters of the *hourplate. 1674 N. Fair- 
pax Bulk & Selv. 121 The hand or Index on the Dial-plate.. 
creeping from *hour-stroke tohour-stroke. 1697 Lond. Gas. 
No. 3352/4 A plain *hour Watch. 1594 BLunoevit £-rerc, iv. 
Introd. (ed. 7) 437 Upon tbis brazen Meridian is placed at 
the North Pole another ttle brazen Circle..called the 
*houre-wheele. 1704 J. Harnis Lex. Tech. sv. Pinion, 
The Hour Wheel [of a clock]. 

Hou'r-circle. ; 

Ll. Any great circle of the celestial sphere passing 
throngh the poles; a meridian or declination-circle. 
Twenty-four of thesc are commonly marked on the 
globe, each distant from the next by one hour of 
right ascension. 

1690 Levsourn Curs. Wath, 359 Through either of the 
Poles. .there are drawn 12 Meridians or hour-Cirecles. 1812- 
16 J. SmitH Panorama Sc. & Art 1, 518 Twenty-four of these 
circles of declination are called hour-circles. 

2. A small brass circle at the north pole of an 
artificial globe, graduated into hours and divisions 
of an hour, 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. 1. (ed. 3 6 The Hour Circle 
is a small Brasen Circle, fitted on the Meridian whose 
Center is the Pole of the world. /éd. 1. 119 Turn about 
the Globe till the Index of tbe Hour Circle points to tbe 
Flour of the Day or Night. 

3. A graduated circle upon an equatorial telescope, 
parallel to the plane of the equator, by means of 
which the hour-angle of a star is observed. 

1837 Penny Cyct. IX. 486 (s.v. Equatorial) The hour- 
circle is made to read 0, when the telescope is in the 
meridian of the place, 1877 G. F. Cuampers <4stvonx. vu. 
iii. (ed. 3) 650 The hour-circle has a female screw cut on its 
outer edge, in which an endless screw. .is arranged to work 
so as to give a slow motion in Right Ascension. 

Hourd(e, obs. form of Hoarp. 

Houre, obs. form of Our, WHORE. 

Houred (aueil), a. [f. Hour +-zp2.} 

+1. Defined by a particular hour ; definite. Oés. 

61475 Partenay 528 A wilde swine chasing at that houred 
tyde. /did. 2695 This goth well at thys houred braid. 

2. (in comé.) Of a specified number of hours. 

1665 Sirk I. Herpert 7vav. (1677) 330 Tuming the four- 
hour’d glass. 1890 Pall Mall G. 2 Apr. 3/2 In a good 
‘ short-houred ’ firm an assistant’s lot compares very favour- 
ably with that of many a toiler. 

Hou'r-glass. A contrivance for measuring 
time, consisting of a glass vessel with obconical 
ends connected by a constricted neck, through which 
a quantity of sand (or sometimes mercury) runs in 
exactly an hour ; a sand-glass that mns for an hour. 

c1s1s Cocke Lorellfs B. (Percy Soc.) 12 One kepte y* 
compas, and watched y® our glasse. 1591 Churchw. Acc. 
St. Helen's, Abingdon (Nichols 1797) 143 Paid for an houre 
glass for the pulpitt, 4¢. 1596 SHaks. WJerch. V. 1. i. 25. 
1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. . xxi. 139 America is not 
unfitly resembled to an Houre-glasse, wbich bath a narrow 
neck of land..betwixt the parts thereof. 1711 Aooison 
Spect. No. 63% 4 The figure of Time witb an Hour-glass 
in one hand, and a Scythe in the other. 1852 Hook C4. 
Dict. (1871) 375 For the measurement of the time of sermon, 
hour-glasses were frequently attached to pulpits. 

b. Often fig. or allusively, in reference to the 
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passage of time; sometimes = an hour's space; a 
strictly finite space of time. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. iv. 28b, If a preacher. . 
should talk out bis houre-glasse in discoursing of Bell the 
dragon. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. Ded. § 15 Those 
things..may be done in succession of ages, though not 
within the boure-glasse of one mans life. 1644 QuarLes 
Barnabas § B, 26 What mean tbese strict reformers thus 
to spend tbeir hour-glasses? 1714 Gay Sheph. Week Friday 
132 He..spoke the hour-glass in her praise—quite out. 
1846 Trexcu Mirac. vi. 11862) 185 Wben death was shaking 
the last few sands in the hour-glass of his daughter’s life. 

ec. attrib., referring to the shape of an hour-glass. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 173 If the uterus.. 
should contract..transversely so as to form what bas been 
called an Hour-glass contraction. 1860 G. H. K. lac. 
Tour. 119, I used to think tbat the Pechts.. built them 
hour-glass fashion to prevent the said enemy scrambling 
into them. 

i| Houri ‘bierri, hauerri). 


(a. F. Ronrt (1654 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), a. Pers. (9 


hurt, f. Arabic ,y> 
i be te 
2 x a : oe) 
hitr pl. of b> haurd® fem., in ue So hir 
al-caytin females) gazelle-like in the eyes, f. 59> 
hawira to be black-eyed like a gazelle.] A nymph 
of the Mohammedan Paradise. Hence applied 
allusively to a voluptuously beautiful woman. 

1737 JoHNson /rene iv. v, Suspend thy passage to the 
seats of bliss, Nor wish for houries in Irene’s arms. 1745 
H. Watrote Lef?. (1857 I. 343 (Stanf.) Handsomer than 
one of the houris. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. xii, Secure in 
paradise to be By Houris loved immortally. 1820 Scott 
fvanhoe vii, What is she, Isaac? Thy wife or thy daughter, 
that Eastern houri that thou lockest under thy arm? 1827 
Lytton Pelham |. (Stanf.), This speech somewhat softened 
tbe incensed Ilouri of Mr. Gordon's Paradise. ; 

Hourless (aueslés), 2. Without hours; having 
no reckoning of time. 

1855 Baitey A/ystic 11 The hourless mansions of the dead. 

Hourly (aueali), 2. [f. Horr + -ty!.J 

1. O1 or belonging to an hour ; of an hour’s age 
or duration ; very recent or brief. rave. 

1513 More Rich, /// (1883) 14 That an houerly kindnes, 
sodainely contract in one houre..shold be deper setled..then 
a long accustomed malice many yeres rooted. 1821 Byron 
Two Foscari . i. 376 For the present, Foscari Has a short 
hourly respite. 

2. Occurring or performed every hour; done, 
reckoned, etc. hour by hour; frequent, continual. 

2¢1530 Crt. of Love 353 With hourly labour and gret 
attendaunce. 1599 SHaks. J/uch Ado u, i. 188 This is an 
accident of hourely proofe. 1659 B. Harris Parivals [rou 
Age 189 In hourly expectation of the Hangman. 1797 
Goowi~ Enguirer 1. xi. 97 The hourly events of his hfe. 
1808 Murpocu in Phil, Trans. XCVIII. 126 An hourly 
supply of 1250 cubic feet of the gas. 1883 Ilo. Suffrage 
Frul. Nov. 198/: Whether he was paid an hourly, daily, or 
weekly wage. : 

b. as sb. (U.S.) A public conveyance that runs 
every hour. 

1877 Bartlett Dict. Amer. 299 [lourly, formerly used in 
and about Boston for an omnibus. 1881 //arfper's Vag. 
Feb. 388 The terrors of the ‘hourly’ or omnibus. 

Hourly (aueuli), adv. [f. Hour+-1y?.] 

1. Every hour; hour by hour; from hour to hour; 
continually, very frequently. 

1470in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser.u. I. 136 As dayly and howrlye 
is now..proved. 1509 Fisner Fun. Serm.C tess Richmond 
Wks. (1876) 306 The perylles .. innumerable, whiche dayly 
& hourly myght haue happed. 1611 Suaks. Cysd. 11. 1.64 
A Mother hourely coyning plots. 1776 Gisson Decl. §& /. 
I. 303 The barbarians were hourly expected at the gates of 
Rome. 1811 Byron Fare. Malta, Two spoonfuls hourly. 

+2. For the space of an hour; for a short time ; 
quickly, cursorily. Ods. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 105/2 Partes..suche..as rather 
nede tn be attentely redde and aduised, than houerly harde 
and passid ouer. 1532 — Confut. Tindale \bid. 694/1. 1549 
Covervate, etc. Erasm, Par, Cor. 43 With you peraduen- 
ture will I abyde for a whyte.. but I would not see you now 
houerly, & in my passage. 

+ Hoursch, v. Ués. rare. [?:—OE. Aryscan, 
‘stridere’.] utr. ? To rattle, make a din. 

2a14090 Morte Arth. 2110 Pe hathelieste on hy, haythene 
and ober; All hoursches over hede harmes to wyrke. 

Hourte, obs. form of Hurt. 

Housage (hawzédz). [f. House v.1 + -ace.] 

1. A fee paid for housing goods. 

1617 MixsHeu Ductor, Honsage is a fee that one payes 


for setting vp any stuffe in a house, either for a Carrier, or 
at a wharfe, or such like. [Hence in later Dicts.] 


2. The action of housing or condition of being 
housed. 

1803 CoLeripce Lett. (1895) 430 Tbe former cargo is in 
safe housage. 

+ Housal, 2. Ods. In 7 housall, -ell, houseall. 
(app. irreg. f. House sé.1+-aL; but possibly worn 
down from hozsehold.] Belonging to the house; 
domestic ; domesticated ; household-. 

1611 Cotcr., Addomestigué,..inward, familiar, housall. 
Ibid., lehneumon,..the Egyptian Rat .. vsually tamed, 
and made housall, by the people of egypt. 1627 in E. D. 
Neill Virginia Carolorum (1886) 404 wo/e, Goods moveable 
or housell stuffe or chattels. 1668 NV. Riding Rec. V1. 126 
Her goods and houseall stuff. 

Housband, etc., obs. form of HusBaNnD, etc. 

House haus), 54.1 PI. houses (hawzéz). 
Forms: 1 hus, 2-4 (6 Sc.) hus, 3-5 hows, 3-6 
hous, 4- house, (4 huus, houus, huse, huis, Sc. 
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howise, 4-6 Sc. houss, 4 7 howse, 6 owse, Sc. 
hws(z, housse). For the plural forms see 1 8. 
[Com. Teut.: Ol! Avs =OF ris., OS. As (Du. Avis, 
LG. huus), OUG., MEIG. Ads (Ger, haus), ON. Ans 
(Sw., Da. Aus (Auus)), Goth, -Ats (known only in 
gudhts temple, the usual word being ras). ‘The 
ulterior etymology is uncertain; it has bccn with 
some probability referred to the verbal root Awd-, 
hhd- of hydan to Wipe, Aryan keudh-, OTeut. 
hiso-, from htsso-, going back to Afiféo- ; but other 
suggestions have also been offercd.] 

I. The simple word. 

1. A building for human habitation ; esp. a build- 
ing that is the ordinary dwelling-place of a family. 

Beowulf (Z.) 286 On heah-stede husa selest. ¢ 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. vii. 27 Pzet hus feoll and hys hryre was mycel. 
¢1aso Geu. & Fe. 2010 Putifar luucde ioseph wel, bi-ta3te 
him his hus euerile del. c ig 2 S. Eng, Leg. b. 17/548 A rode 
he hadde in is hous. 1362 Lancw. 7’, 2, A. it, 40 Per nas 
halle ne hous pat miht lerborwe be peple. 1483 Cath. bugil, 
190/2 ‘I'o make an Howse, domificare. 1539 Vavrrnxer 
Erasm, Prov. (1552) 66 A lytle house wel fylled A lytle 
grounde well tytled And a litle wife wel willed is best. 1548 -9 
(Mar.) BA. Com. Prayer, Communion (Rubric), When the 
holy Communion is celebrate .. in priuate howses, 1581 
Mutcasrer Posttions x\. (1837) 222 His house is his castle. 
1676 Lapy CuawortH in 12/4 Rep, Hist, WSS. Comut. App. 
v. 33 Vo be quit of itt 1 confine myself to the house. 1710 
M. Hewry Comim., Luke xxii. 10 Whether it was a friend's 
house ora public house does not appear. 1855 TENNYSON 
Maud 1. vi. 8 Living alone in an empty house. 

8. The plural was in OE, Avis, in 12th c. Ausas, 
Auses, from 14th c. Aouses ; also in various writers 
from ¢ 1550, and still dialectally, Aozsen, whic: is 
sometimes collective. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark x. 30 Pe hund-feald ne onfo..hus& 
hrodru & swustru [Lim/isf huso, Rushw. huse, Wyciir 
housis, ‘axpate houses]. pie: Ow E. Chron. an, 1116 
Barnde..ealla pa husas. ¢1275 Lamd. //our. 49 Riche men 
.. be halbbed feire huses. ¢ 1205 Lav. 1937 Pa makeden heo 
hus. @1300 Cursor Af. 6117 And soght bair huses (Goe!. 
housis, “arr. houses) all bi-dene. 1529 WoLsev in Four C, 
Feng, Lett.1o My howsys ther be in decay. 1557 Nort tr. 
Gueuara's Diall Pr, 194 a/2 The housen wherin they dwel. 
1600 Hottann Livy 218 Sackiny, rifling and flinging the 
goods out of their enemies housen. 1605 Lond. /’rodiga/ 11, 
iv, l'wo housen furnished well in Coleman Street. 1645 in 
N. £ug. Mist. & Gen. Reg. (1849) 111. 82 After the death of 
my wife I giue unto the children of my brother John all ny 
housen and lands 1855 Roninson WV Artéy Gloss., //ousen, 
houses, property in bricks and mortar. 

b. ‘The portion of a building, consisting of one or 
more rooms, occnpied by one tenant or family. 
Se. and dal, 

c1020 Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 54 Candel afre on Sam 
ylcan huse byrne od merien. 1§ag Vid in Harding //¢s¢, 
Tiverton (1847) V1. 31 Every one of thei shalt have in the 
{alms] house a siverall house and chamber by himself. 1600 
in Bisset Ass. //ist. Truth v. (1871) 217 At the last, his 
Majesty passing through three or four sundry houses, and 
all the doors locked behind him, his Majesty entered into a 
little study. 1885 2nd Rep. R. Coun, Housing Wrke. 
Classes 4 The single-room system appears to be an institution 
co-existent with urban life among the working classes in 
Scotland..even in modern legislation the word ‘house’ is 
used for any separately occupied portion of a building, 
while the word ‘tenement’ represents the whole edifice, the 
English use of the terms heing reversed. 

ce, The living-room in a farmhouse, ctc.; that 
which the family usually occupy, as distinguished 
from the parlour, bedrooms, etc. dial. 

1674 Rav N.C. Words 26 The House, the Room called the 
Hall. a 1825 Forsy !’oc, E. Anglia, House, the family sit- 
ting room, as distinguished from the other apartments. 1828 
Craven Dial., Howse, the principal room in a farm-house. 
1893 S. O. Aony //all Waltheof 182 In this neighbourhood 
[Sheffield] the kitchen of a cottage is known as ‘the house’. 

2. A building for human occupation, for some 
purpose other than that of an ordinary dwelling. 
(Usually with defining prefix: see ALMSHOUSE, 
BaKEHOUSE, BREWHOUSE, LIGHTHOUSE, SUMMER- 
HOUSE, WORKHOUSE, ete., etc.) Zhe /Zouse,a popular 
euphemism for the workhouse. 

1552 in Vicary’s Auat, (1888) App. ili, 151 The house.. for 
the relief and socour of the poore, called the house of 
woorke. 1§98 in Antiquary (1888) May 212 To Constables 
of the bundred for the housen of the hospitalls iij' tlij'. 1722 
De For Col. ack (1840) 42, 1 .. went to a boiling house .. 
and got a mess of broth. 178: R. Kin Afod. Lond. Spy 63 
Here once were many more of these houses of Resort. 1801 
T. A. Murray Nem, Srtuat. Poor title-p., A Plan for the 
Institution of Houses of Recovery for Persons affected with 
Fever. 1839-40 Mrs. F. Troitore J/, A riistrong 1. iv. 100 
Not the quarter of a farthing, unless you'll come into the 
house. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Ar. 1, xvi,‘ He was brought up 
in the with a shiver of repugnance—‘ the House’. 

b. A place of worship (considered as the abode 
of the deity); atemple; a church. (Usually Aouse 
of God, the Lord's house, house of prayer, etc.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 13 Hyt ys awriten min hus ys 
zebed-hus. — Luke vi. 4 He eode into godes huse. c¢ 1000 
digs. Ps (Th.) Ixxxiiifi]. 11 Ic. .wel ceose pat ic hean gange 
on hus Godes. c1z00 Vices & Virtues 33 Alle hem de on 
godes huse wunien. a@1340 HAmpote Psa/ter xxii. 9 Pat i 
won in be hows of lord in lenght of dayes. 1535 Cover- 
DALE 2 Atngs v.18 Yf 1 worshippe in the house of Rimmon, 
whan my lorde goeth there in to y* house to worshippe. 1585 
T. Wasuincton tr. Vicholay's Voy. wi. xxi. 110 b, The first 
house of prayer whiche Abraham buylded. «1708 Bever- 
10Gr Thes. Theol. (1710) 11. 291 Where God is pleased to 
reveal Himself must, is called His house. 1811 Heber 
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Mymn, ‘Hosanna to the living Lord’ iii, O Saviour! with ' the petition so ridiculous that the house rejected it. 


protecting care Return to this thy house of prayer. 1842 
‘Tennyson / woVoices 409 On to God's house the people prest, 

c. A building for the entertainment of travel- 
lers or of the public generally; an inn, tavern. 
(See also ALE-HOUSE, COFFEE-HOUSE, EaTine- 
HOUSE, PUBLIC HOUSE, etc.) + /ouse/ an exclama- 
tion to summon the landlord or waiter (06s.). 

1550 CrowLrv Efigr. 285 In taverns and tiplyng houses. 
1638 Sin T. Hersert 7 rav. (ed. 2) 220 ‘Whe Coho house is 
a house of good fetlowship..in the Coho house they also 
inebriate their braines with Arace and Tobacco. 1668 
Ernrrence She Would if She Conhds, ii, He has engaged 
to dine with Mr. Courtal at the French house. 1696 Doccer 
Country Wake v. i, House! house ! (beating on the Table). 
What, are you all dead here? house! 1973 Gotpsm. Stoo/s 
to Cong, 1. Wks. (Globe) 665/2 Were you uot told to dnnk 
freely, and call for what you thought fit, for the good of the 
house? 1834 Mepwin dugler in Wales 1. 143 It wasa great 
thing for the house. 1891 7 7ies 12 Sept. 10,3 A tied house 
.. is one. owned by a brewer for the sale of his goods. 

3. A building for the keeping of cattle, birds, 
plants, goods, etc. (See also Cow-HovsE, Dovr- 
HOUSE, GREENHOUSE, I]EN-noUsE, LloTHOUSE, OUT- 
HOUSE, STOREHOUSE, WAREHOUSE, ctc., etc.) 

1§03-4 Act 19 //en. VI1, c. 37 § 5 Too Cotages or Meses 
wyth Tlowses & Wharfes. in Stepeney. 1523 Firvznern. 
Surv. xx. (1539) 41 An one hous, a hey howse. 15977 1. 
Gooce /Mercsbhach's H/usb. 1.1586) 13 Vhese..be Barnes 10 
laye Corne in. In some places they use. .stackes set upon 
ee oe .. but the houses are a great deal better. //id., 

Sext are houses for iny sheepe, and next thein for Kine, 
Calves, and Ileyfers. 1ggz Sunaks. 1 //en. 72,1. v. 24 So... 
Doues with noysome stench Are froin their.. Houses driven 
away, 1669 W. Simpson ¢/ye(ro/, Chyunt, 216 Garden houses 
built at convenient distances. 1726 Adz Capt. &. Boyle 28 
A little House, meant for a Green-house. .1fod. The gar- 
dener who has charge of the houses. 

4. a. The place of abode of a religious fraternity, 
a religions house (cf. house of religion, sense 15), 
a convent; (rans/, the religious fraternity itself. 

@ 1378 Sc. Leg. Saints, ay 265 Quhen pe abbot wes 
dede, Ewyne chosine wes in his stede ; And sa wele gouernyt 
be houss, ¢ 1400 Ao. Hose 6692 Houses that han proprete, 
As templers and Ne ee And as these chanouns regulers. 
3492 Jittery Wills \Camden) 73 Item I bequcthe to euer 
hows of firyeres in Cambredge, t.ynne, Norwiche, Thetford, 
Clare, Sudbury, to eche of thes howses vjs. viijd. 1556 
Chron, Gr. Friars (Camden) 32 One of that owse John 
Forrest was comandyd to preclie at Powlles crosse the son. 
day after, 1632 Wrevik dc. fun. Afon. 813 A famous 
religious house of Carmelite Friers. 1855 Prescorr /’ilip 
//, i. vi. (1857) 259 The abbots .. were indebted for their 
election to the religious houses over which they presided. 

b. A college in a university (i.e. either the 
building, or the fellows and students collcctively). 
Chiefly in traditional phrases and uses, esp. in the 
/Jouse, familiar name for Christ Church, Oxlord, and 

clerhouse, for St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

1536 Act 27 //en. W111, c. 42 § 1 Colleges, Houses, 
Hiowses Collegiate. 1553 I. Witson Ave!.\ 1580) 166 When 
I was in Camnbrige, and a student in the kynges College .. 
the Provost of that house [ete.]. 1576 Ac#18 Adis. c. 6 Chief 
Ruler of any Colledge Cathedral! Churche Latle or Howse 
of Learninge. 1583, 1780 [s.v. Hrap sé. 25b) Heads of 
houses. 1642-6 in Quincy //ist, //arvard (1840) 1. 517 If 
any scholar shall transgress any of the laws of God, or 
the House. .after twice admonition, he shall be liable..to 
correction. 1748 J. Bercuer in J. Maclean //ist. Coll, .V. 
Fersey (1877) 1. 147 If, finally, money cannot be raised for 
the House..the thing inust be given up. 1856 Oxf. Univ, 
Cal.16 (List of Officers) The Hebdomadal Conncil. Official 
.. Heads of Houses.. Professors... Members of Convocation. 
1868 [see HotseMman 3]. 1894 in Westin. Gaz. 5 July 2/2 
The indignation .. felt by the present undergraduates of 
Christ Church against the individuals who deliberately 
introduced outsiders for the express purpose of wrecking 
the house. 

ce. A boarding-house attached to and forming a 
portion of a public school ; the company of boys 
Jodged in such a house. 

1857 Hucues Jom Brows 1. vi, I’m as proud of the house 
as any one. I believe it’s the best house in the school, ont- 
and-out. 1891 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 2/3 The real unit in 
inost of the large public schools is the ‘house’, and it is the 
house-master who has the most powerful influence over his 
pupils, ‘fod, A football match between two houses. 

d. The building in which a legislative or de- 
liberative assembly meets; ¢vansf. the assembly 
itself; a quorum of such an assembly, esp. in the 
phrases fo make a house, keep a house. (See also 
Tlouse of CoMMONS, of DELEGATES, of LorDs, of 
REPRESENTATIVES, Houses of PARLIAMENT, etc., 
under these words.) 

1545 Brinktow Compl. 3b, All the degreys of men in the 
Partament howse. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VJ 158 The 
commons of the lower house, not forgettyng their olde 
grudge. 1§59 in Strype Ann. Ref (1824) 1. App. vi. 399 
What fourther authorite can this howse give unto her high- 
ness, then sbe hath already? @1577 Sir I’. Smitw in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. (1721) 11, v. 55 Do you remember then the 
motion of the Speaker and the request of the Commons’ 
house? 1624 in Cyt. & Times Fas. J (1849) 11. 450 Sir 
Edward Coke is of the house. @1635 Naunton /ragur. 
Reg. (Arb.) 39 Sir Henry Norris, whom she called up at a 
Parliament, to sii with the Peers in the higher House, as 
Lord Norris of Ricot. 1648 Dx. Hamittos in H. Papers 
(Camden) 160 By his submission to the 2 Houses. 1648 HER- 
Rick é7esf. (1869) 326 As when the disagreeing Comnions 
throw About their House, their clamorous I, or No. 1716 
B. Cnurcn //ist. Philip's War (1867) 11.93 Maj. Church 
being at Boston, and helonging to the Houce of Repre- 
1741 Mivo.ETon Cicero I. vi. 485 Cicero..made 
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1775 
J. Avams Fam, Lett,11876) 99 Vhere had not been members 


enough to make a House, several colonies being abseni. 
1789 Coustit, U.S. i. § 1 A Congress of the United States, 
which shalt consist of a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives, 1827 Hatiam Const. //ist. (1876) Il. x. 226 ‘The 
greatest part of the people of England were not yet satisfied 
whether the King levied war first against the houses, or the 
houses against him, 1845 Diskacct 5ydi/ (1863) 164 ‘Are you 
going down to the house, Egerton?’ inquired Mr. Berners 
ut Brooks’, of a brother M.D, 1885 \/auch. .xam.21 May 
6/1 A House had hardly been made, and Mr. Speaker was 
scarcely in his chair. 1890 Blachiu. Mag. CXLVIIL 703/2 
Not only must the Government Whips keep a house, but 
they must keep a mee ” Cham. Frui.20 Feb. 114/2 
‘Those who remain..for the sake of ‘keeping a house’. 

e. Applicd also to the deliberative assemblies of 
the Convocation of an ccclesiastical province, of the 
Convocation and Congregation of a University, etc. ; 
formerly also to a municipal corporation. 

1s62 in W. Hi. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 293 At the 
same Counseyll yt is ordered that Thonias Furres .. be dis- 
myssed this howse (City Corporation]. 1576 /did. 380 Every 
suche person, being of thys worshippful Poe se. shalbe dys- 
charged ofthe sane howse. 1666 Woop L2/e20Oct.(O.11.S.) 
II. go ‘Vhe maior, baillive[s], and some of the house after 
him. 1705 Hearne Co//ect, 31 Oct. O. H.S.) 1 61 There 
was a full Tlouse [of Convocation}. 1831 Sir W. Ilamittos 
Discuss, (1855) 407 In Oaford it behoved that the regents 
constituted the Ilouse of Congregation .. through which, 
every measure should pass, before it could be submitted to 
the Home of Convocation. 1871 G. R. Cutting Student 
Life Amherst Coll. 93 In the summer term of 1828, a legis- 
lative body was formed in college, known as the * House of 
Students’, Its object was to enact such laws..as the goud 
of a college community would seem to require. 

f. A place of business ; ¢ransf. a business estab- 
lishment, a inercantile firm. 7he //ouse (colloq.): 
the Stock Exchange. (See also CLEARING-HOUSE, 
COUNTING-HOUSE, CUSTOM-HOUSE, INDIA-IOUSE, 
ete.) 

1582 N. Lacueries.n tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. xvi. 
41 Treasurer of the howse of the Indias. 1756 Rout Dict. 
Trade, //ouse,.. particularly applied, in partnerships of 
trade, to that house where the business is carricd on. 1814 
Stock Bachange Laid Open 31 Now for the House itself; 
that is, the Stuck Exchange. 1824 J. Jonnson Tyfogr. 11. 
iii. 27 Hurrying works through the press. by dividing them 
among a variety of houses, 1861 M. Pattison /:ss. (1889) 
I, 41 Some of the large German houses in London .. ad- 
vanced large sums. 1891 Daily News 5 Feb. 3/3 Business 
in the ‘House’ does not iniprove much. ; 

g. A theatre, PLAYNOUSE ; (ransf, the audience 
or attendance at a theatre, or other place of enter- 


tainment. 

1662-3 Pirvs Diary 8 Jan., The famous new play acted.. 
‘The Adventures of Five Hours’ at the Duke's house. .. 
We..were forced to sit .. at the end of the lower formes, 50 
full was the house.. ‘he house, by its frequent plaudits, did 
show their sufficient approbation. 1739 Cippen A fos, (1756) 
Il. 11 Acted every day for a month to constantly crowded 
houses. 1756 Counorsseur No. 133 4 He..seldom or never 
Misses appearing at one house or the other, in the green 
boxes. 1815 W. levine in Life 4 Lett. (18641. 344 In con- 
sequence of acting so often before indifferent houses. 1891 
Daity News 3 Oct. 5/6 The familiar London theatre legend, 
“Tlouse full’, might have been hung outside the doors. 

5. The persons living in one dwelling; the in- 
mates of a house collectively; a household, family. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. John iv. 53 Gelefde da: ilca & hus his 
all (Ags. Gosp. eall his hiw-raden]. ¢ 1230 Hadi Metd. 3 
Forget ti folc & tine fader hus. 1382 Wycuir Acts xvi. 33 
And he is baptysid, and al his hous anoon. ¢ 1386 Cuauckr 
Sgr.'s T. 16 In Armes desirous As any Lacheler of al his 
hous. 1536 COveRDALE 1 Avings xvii. 15 He ate, & she also, 
and hir house a certayne season. 1592 Suaks. Nom, 4 Ful. 
Mt, iii.156 Commend ine to thy Lady, And bid her hasten all 
the house to bed, 1768 Jouxson Lett. to Mrs. Thrale 23 
May, I count the friendship of your house among the felici- 
ties of life. 1894 GLaostoxe //orace, Odes ut. xvii. 16 To- 
morrow a young porker slay, And let thine house make 
holiday. /od. ‘The whole house was down with influenza. 

6. A family including ancestors and descendants ; 
a lineage, a race: esp. one having continuity of 
residence, of exalted rank, or high renown. 

c1000 Ags. I’s. (Th.) cxiii. 21 [cxv. 12] Pu gebletsadest 
bearn Israhela, Aarones hus. ¢1340 Cursor Af. 10863 
(Trin.) In iacobes hous regne shat he. 1382 Wycur Luke 
ii. 4 He was of the hous and meyne of Dauith. c¢ 1477 
Caxton ¥ason 53 Honour and worship to me and of oure 
house. 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw, JI’ 213 The Duke of 
Burgoin loved better the house of Lancastre, then the house 
of Yorke. 1992 Suaxs. Mom. & Ful. wu. i. 111 A plague a 
Loth your houses! 1617 Moryson /éyrr. 11, 263 Subject to 
the house of Austria. 1789 Lersuam £ss. 1. iii. 51 The 
right of blood clearly rested in she house of Stuart. 1849 
Macavtay fist, Eng. v. 1. 629 Not far off sleep two chiefs 
of the great honse of Howard. 1872 Ruskin Lagle’s V. 
§ 171 To read the shields, and remember the stories, of the 
great houses of England. ‘ 

7. transf. and fig. (from 1). a. fig. Dwelling- 
place; place of abode, rest, deposit, etc. 

a 1000 Elene 1237 (Gr.) Pus ic frod and fus purh pet feecne 
hus, wordcra:ft waf and wundrum lzs. c 1200 Grave in 
Erlanger Beitr, (1890) 11 Dureleas is dat hus. ¢120§ Lav. 
32155 Pe pape hatte Sergius, he weted Peteres hus. a 1310 in 
Wright Lyric 7. 73 For sunful folk, suete Jesus, Thou Ithtest 
from the hese hous. 1382 WyciiF Fob xxx. 23 For thou shalt 
take ine to deth, wher js sett an hous to alle liuende. 1500-20 
Densar Poems xxi. 67 Quhen na houss is bot hell and 
hevin. 1580 Siwney Arcadia ut. Wks. 1724 11. 420 The house 
of death had so many doors, as she would easily fly into it. 
1598 B. Joxsos Lv. Man in //um.u. i, Like a pestilence, 
it doth infect The houses of the brain, ¢ 1610 $Vomen 
Saints 135 Breathing out as much as my poor little breath 
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could afforde from my house of haye [cf. ‘All flesh is 
grass’). 1784 Cowrer Sasé it. 458 A heavenly mind May 
be indifferent to ber house of clay. 1814 Scott Ld. of [sles 
iv. iv, The peaceful house of death. 1850 Tennyson /x 
Mem, xxxv, Yet if some voice that man could trust Should 
murmur from the narrow house. d 

b. transf. The habitation of any animal; a den, 
burrow, nest; the shell of a snail, tortoise, etc., 
in which the animal lives or into which it retires. 

a1000 Phenix 202 in Exeter Bk., Pxr se wilda fugel .. 
ofer heanne beam hus penmures. a 1250 Owl & Night. 623 
Hwane inin hus stont briht and grene Of pine nis nowiht 
isene. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvin, cvii, (Bodl. MS.), 
The snaile hatte testudo and hap bat name, for he is heled 
in his hous ina chambre. ¢ 1566 J. Avvav tr. Buaystuau's 
Theat. World B vij, Snayles..beare with them their houses 
easely on their backes. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 7'vav. (ed. 2) 
25 The Sea Tortoise is not niuch differing from those at land, 
her house or shell is only flatter. 1728-46 THomson Spring 
654 The swallow. .to build his hanging house Intent. 1748 
H. Etuis //udson's Bay 160 The Constructions of these 
Creatures [Beavers] Dens, Burroughs, or, as they are com- 
monly called, Houses are. . built of Wood, Stone, and Clay. 

ce, A receptacle of any kind. 

1610 T. Gopwin Afoses 4 Aaron 1. x. 43 They did put 
them into one skin in which there was the proportion of 
four housen or receptacles, and not into four skins. 1881 
Ravmonp Mining Gloss., [louse of water, a cavity or space 
filled with water. Cornwall, 

8. Astrol. a. A twelfth part of the heavens as 
divided by great circles through the north and 
south points of the horizon; the whole sky, ex- 
cluding those parts that never rise and that never 
set, being thus divided into twelve houses, num- 
bered eastwards, beginning with the /ozse of the 
ascendant (see ASCENDANT B, 1), and each having 
some special signification attached to it. b. A sign 
of the zodiac considered as the seat of the greatest 
influence of a particular planet ; each of the seven 
planets, except the sun and moon, having two such 
houses, a cay house and a night house, 

¢ 1391 CHAUCER 1 stro/. 1. § 4 The hows of the assendent, 
pat is to seyn, the firste hous or the est Angle, isa thing more 
brod & large. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. ix. 
(1495), Amonge triplycytees of howses those that ben in the 
fest ben stronger in theyr werkynge. 1477 Kart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 5b, Whan the planetes entre in to their 
houses. 1583 Struppes Axat. Abus. 1. (1882) 58 The houses, 
aspects, and locall places of the signes and planets. 1594 
Buunvevit £-rerc. tv. xxxvi. (1636) 494 A general figure of 
the 12. houses of Heauen, according to the Tudicial of 

. Astrology. 1632 Massincer City Madam wu. ii, Venus, ia 
the west angle, the house of marriage the seventh house, 
in trine of Mars. in conjunction of Luna. 1695 Coxcreve 
Love for L.u. iii, Vhis is the effect of the malicious con- 
junctions and oppositions in the third house of my nativity. 
1819 Witson Compt. Dict. Astrol. s.v., Vhere are two kinds 
of houses.. mundane and planetary. 1897 Zadkiel’s Atnanac 
57 When Saturn and Uranus are in the first house. 

+9. ach square of a chess-board. Ods. 

1656 Brace Chess, His [the king’s] draught is but one 
house at a time. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 263/2 
(Chess) House ts every one of tbe squares, whether they be 
white or black. 18a9 A. Jamieson Dict. Mech, Sctence 
s.v. Chess, A buard divided into 64 squares or houses. 

II. Phrases. * With nouns. (See also hozse of 
CoRRECTION, house of DETENTION, house of Exse, 
ete., under these words.) 

10. //ouse of call: a. a house where joumieymen 
of a particular trade assemble, where carriers call 
for commissions, or where various persons in re- 
quest may be ucurd of ; b. ger. a house at which 
one is wont to call or pay a visit. 

a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, House of Call, the usual 
lodging Place of Journey-men Tailers. 1756 Rott Pict. 
Trade, House of Call, a house where journeymen taylors 
shoentakers, and all other artificers meet, and may be heard 
of. 1844 Dickens A/art, Chuz. xiii, ‘Vhis poor waggoner’s 
house-of-call. 1845 Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) 1. 345, 
I shall feel a lost man in London without my morning 
‘house of call’ at Hart Street. 


LL. House of tll (evil) fame (repute). a disreput- 


able house; es/. a brothel. 

a1726 Vansruct! Fourn, Londo 1, He was kidnapped 
into a house of ill repute. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler's Trav. (1760) 
1]. 76 \ particular part of the city, noted for houses of ill- 
fame. 1790 J. B. Moreton Afann, IW. {nd 187 Should 
business call you into a Grog-shop, or other house of ill 
fame. 1821 Compe Dr. Syntax, We (1869) 317/2 This is 
a house of evil-fame. 1886 N. H. Doe tr. olstoi’s Auna 
Karéuina xxv, She wanted to cscape from the house of ill- 
fame where she was. 

12. House and home : an alliterative strengthening 
of ‘home’; usually in phr. ¢o cast, drive, hunt, cte. 
out of house and home; see also Eat v. 4a. So 
house and harbour. 

¢ 1200 Vices & Wirtues 35 Wif and children, hus and ham. 
1297 K. Grouc. (Rolls) 7702 He caste out of house & hom 
of men a gret route. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) V. 229 
Men of be lond were i-dryve out of hir hous and hir hone. 
1527 Tinpate Doct. Treat. (1848) 122 The prayers of them 
that..eat the poor out of house and harbour, 1576 FLEMNG 
Panopl. Epist. 204 Hunted out of house and home. 1597- 
1832 [see Eatzv. 4a]. 1885 Scribner's Alag. XXX. 394/1 To 
keep the friends of the deceased froin eating and drinking 
his widow and orphans out of house and home. 


13. House-to-house attrib. phr. (usually with a 
noun of action, as visttation, etc.): Performed or 
carried on from house to house in succession. 


1859 Kincstev in Life (1879) 11. 96 (D.) Unless you had 
a complete house-to-bouse visitation of a government officer. 
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1879 Farrar St. Pau/ Il. 27 An earnest, incessant, laborious, 
house-to-house ininistry. 1893 7rses 27 Apr. 7/2 A house to 
house canvass by the registrar would be far cheaper. 

14. House of office: +a. a building or apartment 
for some domestic purpose, e.g., a pantry (ods.); 
b. a privy. 

¢ 1460 Sowneley Myst, tii. 134 Make in thi ship also, par- 
loures oone or two, And houses of offyce mo. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. 11. 161 All houses of office belonging to the same 
Abbey, were cleane brent. 1613 Purcnas Pilertmage (1614) 
oor he ee first to the house of office, and there purge 
their bodie. 1652 Boston Rec. (1877) II. 109 It is ordered 
that noe house of Office..shall stand within twentie foot of 
any high way. 1823 Byron Yuax xi. xl, The very clerks— 
those somewhat dirty springs Of office, or the house of 
office. 

+15. House of religion (also house of piety): a 
religious house, a convent. Ods. 

1419 Eart or Surewssvrv in Lxcerpta Historica (1831)42 
No Hous of religion, ne non other place having saufgarde. 
1517 TorKINGTON J/’ilgr. (1884) 5 A howse of Religion, of 
Chanons reguler, and firyers Austyns, 1599 SANDvS Europe 
Sfec. (1632) 22 Another thing very memorable and imitable 
in Italy, is the exceeding good provision of Hospitalls and 
houses of Pietie. 

** With verbs. (Break up house: see BREAK Z. 
56d. Bring down the house: sec Brine 15 f. 
Set up house: see SET.) 


+16. Lold house: =keep house, 17a. Ods. 

¢ 13325 Metr. Hom, 107 Thar als hoswif held scho house. 
¢1394 7. 72. Crede 51 And perwib holden her hous in 
harlotes werkes. 15637 BucHanan Reform. St. Andros 
(Wks.) 1892. 6 And he be maryit, or hald hous out of the 
college. 

17. Avep house. a. To maintain and preside over 
a houschold ; also (usually ¢o deep one’s house), to 
have one’s abode, reside (zz a place); also fig. 

1535 Coverpate Ps. cxiifi]. 9 Which maketh the baren 
woman to kepe house. 1848 Haus Chron, Rich. J11 
52 Kynge Rycharde at this ceason kepynge his howse in 
the Castell of Notyngham. 1608 Dav [/10, ou? of Br. 1. i. 
(1881) 8 When the ftery spirit of hot youth Kept house 
within me. 1702 Lutrrete Brief Red (1857) V. 172 Her 
majestie will not begin to keep house as queen till the rst 
of July. 1864 Pennyson £x. cir. 24 In this the children 
play’d at keeping house. 1890 Temple Bar Mag. Sept. 43 
The pair began to keep house upon love and hope. 

b. With qualifying words: To provide (well, 
liberally, ete.) for the household, or (esp.) for 
visitors or guests; esp. fo keep open house, to 
provide hospitality for visitors generally. 

1530 Patscr. 597/1 Vhe kyng is determyned to kepe 
house or open house this Christemas. 1548 lati C/ron., 
fen. V 65b, He kept a liherall hous to all commers. 1608 
Suaks. 7ivon 11, 1. 24 Alas, good Lord, a Noble Gentle. 
man ‘tis, if he would not keep so good a house. 1662 
Gurnatc Chr. in Ari, verse 18 xiv. § 2 (1669) 461/2 If the 
‘Trade fails in the Shop, there is but a poor house kept 
within. 1712 Appison Sfect, No. 269 P 8 Sir Roger. .always 
keeps open House at Christmas. 1849 Macautay //ist. /ng. 
ii. I. 366 The King kept open house every day, and all day 
long, for the good society of London. 

c. To manage the affairs of a household; to 
take charge of the house, and perform or direct 
domestic duties or work. (See also HoUSEKEEPER, 
-KEEPING.) 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Merch. T. 138 Ther nys no wyf the hous 
tokepe. 1598 Suaks. Aferzy JV, 1. iv, 101, | nay call him 
my Master..for 1 keepe his house; and | wash, ring.. 
make the beds, and doe all my selfe. 1796 Jane AUSTEN 
Pride & Prej. iv. (1813) 11 Miss Bingley 1s to live with her 
brother, and keep his house. 1891 Cornh. Jfag. July 57 
She meant to keep house for her father. 

d. (Usually ¢o £eep one’s house or the house): To 
stay indoors; to be confined to the house, as by 
illness; also fig.; to stay in the house for the 
purpose of guarding it. 

1842-3 Act 34 § 35 fen. VII, c. 4 Sundrie persons.. 
kepe their houses, not mindinge to paie..their debts. 1553 
‘Y.Witson X het, (1580) 146 Beyng sicke, and therefore kepyng 
hishouse. 1608 Br. Hatt Char. Virtues & V.1.6 Voth his 
eyes are never at once from home, but one kceps huuse 
while the other roves abroad for intelligence. 1794 Mrs. 
A. M. Besweir £é/en 11, 62 Sure, there is no necessity for 
us to keep house till she arrives, 1822 Sir C, Appott in 
Barnewall & Cr. Ref. 1. 61 Did not the bankrupt begin to 
keep house as a mode of absenting himself with an intent to 
delay his creditors? 1864 Tennyson En. A ri. 822 Weakening 
the man, till he could do no more, But kept the house, his 
chair and last his bed. 

e. To keep a house: see 4d. 

18. Proverbial Phrases. (All codfoy.) ‘+ To pull 
(dring) an old house on one's head: to get oneself 
into trouble (ods.). + Atop of the house: ina state 
of excitement or passion (00s.); cf. up in the house- 
voof (sense 19). ‘t Zo throw (fling) the house vut 
of the windows (= ¥r. jeter la matson par les 
Jenétres): to put everything into confusion (ods.). 
Like a house on fire (afire): as fast as a house 
would burn; very fast or vigorously. fs safe as 
houses: perfectly safe. 

1608 Torseti. Serpents (1658) 658 You shall pull an old 
house over your own head by a further provocation. 1611 
Beaum. & FL. Aut. Burn, Pestle wm. v, We are at lione 
now; where, I warrant you, you shall find the house flung 
out of the windows. 1673S. C. Art of Complatsance 130 
If any trick or foul play be offered, we are not to be presently 
a top on the house. 1739 J. Hitprop Aegul. Freethinking 7 
He..will have good Luck if he does not pull an old House 
upon his Head. 1809 W. Irvine Anickerd, (1824) 291 At it 
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they went like five hundred houses on fire. 1837 Dickens 
in Forster Life I. vi. 107, I am getting on. .like*a house o' 
fire’, and think the next Pickwick will bang all the others. 
1844 W. H. Maxwett Sfort % Adv. Scotl, vi. (1855) 77 
Would not..Stubbs throw the house out of the windows? 
1859 Cornwatuis Aew Horld 1. 79 ‘The owner of the 
weapon assured him that he was as safe as houses, 
TIT. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

19. attrib. Of or belonging toa house. a. Form- 
ing part of, or an adjunct to, a housc; as + house- 
cop (= House-Topr), -dratn, -caves (-eavesing), -end, 
Sront, -gate, -gutter, -plat, -plot, -roof, -side, -wall, 
-windor,|-wough (= wall); Housr-poor. b. Used 
or kept in a house, as house-droom, -clock, -cloth, 
flannel, -plant, -sand ; worn in the house, as hozse- 
dress, -gown,-shoe. @. Belonging to or connected 
with a house or household ; performed or carried 
on in the house; domestic; as house affairs, busi- 
ness, education, expense, fire, game,thire, life, rent, 
service, Sport, talk, work. A. Of persons: Belonging 
to the household ; dwelling in, or employed in or 
about, a house; as Aouse-chaplain, -chitl, -folk, 
«priest, -servant,-stewrd ; also HOUSE-FATHER, ete. 

1604 SHAks. O¢/. 1. iii. 147 Still the *house Affaires would 
draw her hence. 1823 J. Bavcock Dom. Amusem. 168 
Lime-wash. .applied..with a brush or *house-broom. 1669 
WoobdHEAb St. Teresa u. xxx. 189 Humble and desirous of 
doing all the *House-business. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2578/4 
A Large *House-Clock..is now in the hands of Jonathan 
Puller. 1388 Wyciir 2s. cxxviiili], 6 Be thei maad as the 
hey of *bous coppis. 1897-8 Aalendar RK. Inst. Brit. 
Archit. 278 Ventilation of *house-drains. 1382 Wycuir /’s. 
cifi], 7 As a ny3t rauen in the *hous euese. 1603 Suaks. 
Meas. for AM, 1. ii. 186 Sparrowes must not build in his 
house-eeues. 500-20 DUNBAR /’0ems xxx. 49 With him me 
thocht all the *houshend [z. 7. hous end] he towk. 1682 
Bunvan Holy IWar (Cassell) xi. 248 Nor had he stood long 
under the house-end. 1595 Srenser Efithal. 340 Ne let 
*housefyres .. Fray vs. c 1250 Gen. & #.v. 3139 Euerilc 
*hus-fole Se mai it Gauen. 1838 Dickens O. Twist |, 
*House-fronts projecting over the pavement. 1896 If esta. 
Gaz, 23 Apr. 3/3 Alpaca makes a practical and pretty*house- 
gown. c1475 /’ict. boc. in Wr.-Wilcker 800/20 //oc sted- 
loctdium, a “howsegoter, ¢1325 J’ocm Times Edw. 11 159 
in Pol. Songs (Camden) 330 For *hous-hire ne for clothes 
be ne carez noht. 1850 Mrs. Carty.e Left. 11. 135 My 
*house-money is utterly done. 1889 Boston \Mass.) Frud. 
19 Jan. 2/4 On the cultivation of *house-plants. — 1636 
Boston Rec. (1877) U1. 12 William Hudson hath sould an 
“housplott and garden. 1531 JS. Ace, St. Fohn's Hosp, 
Canterb., Rec. for *house rent. 1776 Avam Sauitu IW, WV, 
1, x. 1, (1869) 1. 123 ‘Where is no city in Europe, I believe, in 
which house-rent is dearer than in London. c 1220 Bestiary 
463 De spinnere..fested atte *hus rof. 1546 J.» Heywoop 
Prov. (1867) 54 He is at three woordis vp tn the house 
roufe, 1860 Tyspatt Glac, 1. xviii. 126 An edge like the 
ridge of a house-roof. 1791 Voswett Johnson 11 Apr. an. 
1773 Our female *house-servants work much harder than 
the male, 1881 Besant & Rice Chafl. of Fleed 1. ii. (1883) 
10 “House-service is no disgrace toa gentlewoman. 1892 
Pall Matl G, 22 Aug. 1/3 Ladies in their *house-shoes 
and light dresses, 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa 1. 52 
Vines. .planted by an *house-side. 1719 De Foe Crusoe t. 
iv, Steep as a house-side. 1607 MaRKuAM Cavad. 11. (1617) 
1 What *House-sport is it which hath not from it [Hunting] 
some imitation? 1758 Jounson /d/er No. 29 P 8 ‘Yhe 
*house-steward used to employ me. 1854 Emrrson Soc. 
Aims Wks, (Bohn) II]. 174 In their games and in their 
‘house-talk. 1856 W. L. Linosav Brit, Lichens 35 ku 
ascale-like or *house-tile-like manner. 1836-48 B, 1). Wacsu 
Aristoph., Acharn, 1. iv, Scribbling on the *house-walls, 
1580 Sipnev Acadia 1. Wks. 1725 I. 41 With .. shot from 
corners of streets, and *house-windows. A/od. Advt., 
young girl to do general *housework. ¢1325 Femina (MS, 
Trin. Coll. Cambr. B 14. 39 If. 122 b!, *Houswoghes makyn 
hous sur. 

20. Applied to animals kept in or about a house 
(=domestic, tame), as /ozse-bee, -cat, -cock, -hen, 
pigeon, -wease/; or frequenting or infesting houses, 
as house-ant, -finch, -lizard, -wren: see also 23; 
(cf, FieLp sé. 19). Also Hovse-poG, -Dove, -LAMB. 

601 Hoitaxn /rny I. 320 Of domestical and tame 
*house- Bees, there are two sorts. 1726 SHELVOCKE Foy. 
vound World (1757) 259 They are in size and colour exactly 
the same with our *house-cats. 1§77 B. GooGE //eresbach’s 
/fusb. v. (1586) 166 b, Of the *house Cocke and the Hen. 
1399 Lanct. Rich. Kedeles u. 143 Rith as pe *hous-hennes 
..hacchen, And cherichen her chekonys. 1599 H. Buttes 
Dyets drie Dinner Kvij, ‘Yhe *house or taine Pigeon. 
€ 1613 Mippceton No IVrt dike a Woman's v.i, Not toy, 
nor bill, and imitate house-pigeons. 

21, Objective and obj. genitive, as house-dearing 
adj., -derner, -burning, -furnisher, furnishing, 
house-hunt vb. (HUNT v.3), hovtse-hunter, -hunting, 
-letting, -owner, -robbing, -sweeper, etc. 

1708 J. Puitips Cyder i. 26 Large Shoals of slow * House- 
bearing Snails. cr2aso Ofd Kent. Sern. in O. Z£. Alise. 
30 Manslechtes, *Husberners, Bakbiteres, and alle opre 
euele deden, 1876 Bancrorr //ist. U. S. Vi. xlviit. 293 
Among the captives there were house-burners and as- 
sassins. @ 1300 Cursor Al. 26235 Mans slaghter and *hus 
brening. 1651 G. W. tr. Cowel’s (ust, 267 House-burning 
doth not onely extend to Houses and Barnes wherein Corn 
is laid up; but also to those heaps which we call Mowes, 
Stacks, or Reeks, if they be near unto Houses. 1880 H. C. 
Sr. Joun Wild Coasts Nipon 224 heir younger sisters. .g0 
about their duties of *house-caring and nursing. 1812 ByRon 
Ch. Har, xiv. (Orig. Draft), *House-furnisher withal, one 
Thomas hight. 1896 Dasly News 21 May 8/1 The Lares, 
the *huuse-haunting spirits of ancestors. 1888 A fhenvunt 
15 Dec. 806/1 Mrs. Austin at this time .. *house-hunted for 
the Carlyles. 1821 Suetiev Les. to J/rs. 5. 1 Aug., That 
which is necessary for “house-hunting. 1832 A. A. Watts 
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Scenes Life & Shades Char, House-hunling, A tolerable 
_ insight into the mysteries of House-hunting. 1898 Edin. 
Kev. Apr. 417 He wrote. for cultivated *house-owners. 1670 
Biount Law tct., *House-robhing or House-breaking. 
1580 HoLtYsann Treas. Fr. Tong, Rallieur de maison, a 
house sweeper. 1897 Daily News 16 Mar. 6/5 Hf there are 
inany odd trades there are also some very disagreeable ones. 
None more 50, I should fancy, than that ofthe *housewrecker. 
22. Locative, instrumental, etc., aS house-burtal, 
-wear, house-bred, Sed, feeding, -going adjs. + 
honse-encompassed, «proud adjs. 5 house-feed vb. 
1848 KINGSLEY Saint's Trag. . il, 67 Our *house-bred 
foe, the adder in our bosoms. 1891 /ablet 12 Sept. 437 The 
tradition of *house-burial seenis inaintained in other ways. 
1895 Daily News 20 Dec. 2/6 *House-fed lambs and Berk- 
shire pigs are here in abundance. 6 Wakrses in J. 
Daxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) Il. 
*house-feed three bullocks, whereas it will 


i 1804 W. 


acres to graze them in the field. 
Recreat. (ed. 2) 11. 8: Turnips, cabbages, 
the articles of shouse-feeding- 1885 Times 
16 Oct. 15/2 A *house-going clergy would make a ¢ 
going people. 1898 Daily News 10 Jan. 6/5 For *housewear 
it is adinirable. 


23. Special Combinations + house-agent, an 
agent employed (by the landlord or owner) in the 
sale and letting of houses, the collection of rents, 
etc.; house-ball, a boys’ game in which one 

layer throws 2 ball against the wall of a honse, 
and the other strikes it witha bat when it rebounds ; 
house - barge = Hovse-BoaT ; tT house - bird = 
YIOUSE-DOVE 2 ; house-book, a book for houschold 
accounts ; house-bound @., confined to the housc ; 
house-boy, a boy employed as servant in a house; 
house-car (U.S.), £4 box-car; 2 closed railroad- 
car for carrying freight"; house-carpenter, 4 
tradesman who does the wood-work of a house ; 
house-caucus (see quot.); house-chambermaid, 
a servant combining the functions of housemaid 
and chambermaid ; house-club, a club (athletic 
or other) in a house of business; house-coal, coal 
suitable for house fires; house-cricket, the com- 
mon species of cricket (Acheta domestica) frequent- 
ing houses (as distinguished from the field-cricket) 5 
house-duty, 2 tax imposed on inhabited houses in 
England ; house-engine (Aech.), & steam-cngine 
structurally dependent on the building in which it 
is contained ; house-factor = house-agent, House- 
farmer (sce quot.); s© house-farming ; house- 
fast a. (dial.) = house-bound ,; House-flag, the dis- 
tinguishing flag of a shipping or other business 
house; house-fiy the common Ay( Muscadomestica i; 
house-god, a household) godine Dias penates; 
house-green, 2 name for the houseleek ; + house- 
head = Hovse-Tor; house-help (U.S:),4 domestic 
servant or ‘ help’ (see HELP 53.3); house-jobber, 
-knacker = house-farmer ; uP house-lady, lady or 
mistress of the house ; + house-lewe (OE. hiis- 
hlcow, ME. hus lewe, -kewth, shelter of a house ; 
house-lighter (sec qnot.. and cf. HovsE-BOAT) ; 
house-line Naut., a small line of three strands, 
used for seizings, etc. (also called housing) > 
+house-loom = HeEtrtoom; + house-lord (OE, 
his-hlaford), \ord or master of the house ; house- 
martin, the common martin (Chelidow urbica); 
house-monger, 4 dealer in houses (opprobrious) § 
house painter, an artificer who paints and deco- 
rates houses; $0 house-paiuting ; house-parlour- 
maid (cf. house-chambermaid) ; house-party, the 
guests sta ring in a house, as distinguished from 


those invited for the day or less ; t+ house- 
pentice, 4 .‘ pentice’ or penthouse; house- 
physician, 4 resident physician in a hospital or 


other public institution ; 
raises OT 
‘a gathering 


house-raiser, one who 
house-raising (Z.S:); 
in a thinly settled 
district to assist a neighbor in raising the frame 
of his house’ (Cent. Dict.) house-ridden 4., 
confined to the house (after bedridden) , + house- 
shouldered a., having shoulders sloping on each 
side like the roof of a house; house-shrew, the 
common shrew-mouse (Croctdura (Sorex) araiea); 
+ house-sin, 4 priv 
snail, a shell-snail (cf. 7 b); house-snake, 
harmless snake (Ophtbolus getulus) found in North 
America, also called chain-snake ; house-sparrow,; 
the common sparrow ( Passer domesticus), 
builds in the eaves and roofs of houses; house- 
spider, any species of spider infesting houses, as 
Tegenaria domestica or Theriditim vulgare House- 
surgeon, a resident surgeon in a hospital; house- 
swallow, the common swallow (Hirundo rus- 
tica); house-tablemaid (ef. house-chainbermaid 3 
house-tax, a tax levied on houses (= house-duty) ; 
hyouse-urn, a cinerary um of the form of a round 
cabin with a conical roof, also called Aztf-247°7 5 
house-wagon, a wagon serving as a house for a 
company of travellers, a caravan ; house-waiting- 
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maid (cf. house-chambermaid ) ; 
wood for honsebote. 


1873 Miss THACKERAY Wks. (1891) 1. 362 He had begun 
life as a *house-agent. 1884 Fimes (wee sly ed.) 1) Sept. 124 
‘A crannoge must have uniled.. the charms of cotituide and 
social facilities. A *bouse barge could scarcely be better. 
1623 tr. Favine's Theat. Hon. \. vi. go They were reputed 
no other than *hous-birds or homelings. 1768 Wirkes Corr. 
(1805) ITT. 286, I beg my dear girl to buy a *house-book, 
and to set down all expences. 1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2380 4 
William Bowell of Brighthelmston . * House-Carpenter, 
Amer, Cominw. LI. 1. Ixxiii. 596 What the 
Ainericans call ‘ * House caucuses’, 1.¢. meetings of a party 
in the larger Ilouse of the legislature, are not uncommon in 
Mod, Advt., AS * House-chambermaid in Hotel. 


ny house-wood, 


a winter's evening. 1851 Ll t. MARTINEAU 
Hist. Peace (1877) Hil. 1. xi. 85 The *houseduty—that is 
nearly the best tax we have. ust Rep. K- 
Housing Wrkg. Classes 21 The system of middlemen, of 
house jobbers, “house farmers, or house knackers, for by all 
these titles are designated those persons who stand between 
the freeholder and the occupier 
2/5 Itis generally within t 
lease that houses in London 
house farmer, «bo lets them out in tenements and asks the 
maxiinum of ing the minimum of repairs. 
Jhid.,* House farming 1s admittedly a trade. 1855 Kopinson 
Whitly Gloss., *Lonsefast, confined by illness or other- 
wise, to the house. 3891 A1KINSON Moorland Par. 5% She 
_ was stil house-fast, or unable to leave the house. 1884 
Jack's Courtship VW. iv. 62 [1] turned my 
eyes aloft where the *house flag..was rattling. at the main 
asso fy sshynge me. angle (1883) 29 Ye 
maye angle for hym wyth an *house flye. 1831 Brewster 
Nat, Magic x. (1833) 259 ‘Tbe house-fly is well known to 
have the power of walking in an inverted position upon the 
ceilings of rooms. 1600 Hortanp Livy 1. xl. 7o ‘There 
are my “house gods, my mother, my wife, my children. 
1634 SiR T. llnksent Jaz, $4 These Nomades.. wander 
with their Hlouse-gods, day and night. 1688 R. Howme 
Armoury W. 88/2 House-leeke. -is called generally with us 
by the name of “Housegreen. 1533 Doucias “nets ib 
vii. [vi.Jg Syne to the *hous heid ascendis anone, 1885 Lp. 
WW. Cometos in Pall Mall G. 14 Apt. he ‘Yo show tbe evil 
results of the iniddleman or ‘*houne-knacker system. 4 1225 
Amr, Ry 4t4 Marthe mester is uorto ueden & schruden 
poure men, ase *huselefdi. ¢ 1000 se Penit. c 15 10 
theres Laws MH. 282 Gife his *hus-hleow and mete and 
munde bam pe pies bepurfe. a 1240 Wolknunge in Cott. Llom. 
277 \pi bur’d tid in al be burh of belleem ne fant tu hus lewe. 
c1380 WycLiF Wks. (1880) 211 Lic wip-outen or geten 
*houslewth at pore men, 1891 A. J. Foster Ouse 170 The 
*house- lighter, 50 called because a part of it makes a cabin 
for the men. 1769 FALCONER Dict. Marine (1789), Marline, 
a small line, somewhat less than *house-line. 1815 Sporting 
Mag. XLV. 153 My houseline and marline..are equal to 
any. 1 jsee Hovsinc sh) 4). 1697 IeveLys Numeisin, 
iii, 68 They. .fixt them as * House-looms to the Inheritance. 
¢1c00 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii, ax And secgead pam “hus- 
hlaforde, @ 1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Llom. 245) 1 pis 
hus is be huse Jauerd. 1767 G. WHITE Selborne x. (1875) 34 
‘The swallow and *house-martin. 1767 [ bid. xvi. 185 House- 
marlins are distinguished .. by having their legs covered 
with soft downy feathers down to theirtoes. 1604 RowLANDS 
Looke to it 32 * House-moners, that on earth would euer 
dwell: Grinding the poore, as their distresses shoe. 1884 
Palt Malt G. 20 Mar. 1 The purchase of fag ends of leases 
by s culating housemongers. |} Lond, Gaz. No. 2416 4 
Wilham Bishop of Reading, a * House Painter. 1756 Rott 
Dict. Trade »N. Painter, House-painter, One who paints 
things with plain colours, as wainscotting, doors, windows, 
Mod. Advt., * Louse-parlourmaid wanted. Must 
B80 Ouina Moths 1. 168 Anybody who 
is in the same *house-parly with yourself. zi 
Sorrows Satan xxi, 


rollings, *house-raisings, 
8tb Ser. \ 
+House shouldred, dimissis Aumerts. 
Tryal & Fri. Faith xv. (1845) 162 Kept from 
and a home-bred corruption. 
1610 GUILLIM Heraldry \u. xvii. (1611) 154 Phese are called 
either because they so carrie their houses 
upon their backe..or because vysually they breed about old 
houses. 1660 Bote New Exp. Phys. Mech. Digress. 372 A 
great, gray. House-Snail (as they call it). 1674 Ray Collect. 
isords, Eng. Birds 88 The *House-sparrow- 1897 Zimes 
5 jan. 10/4 House sparrows feed on grain during the winter. 
1921 BRADLEY Philos. Act. Wks, Nat. 135 The black 
Siouse Spider, whose Antennz are seemingly pointed with 
Diamonds. 1883 J. G. Woon in Gd. Words Dec. 762/1 The 
common House-spider .- sometimes grows to an enormous 
size. 1825 J. MoRISON in Morisoniana (1831), 240 a 
house -surgeon having neglected to retain the elastic. 1836-9 
Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 146/2 A certificate was read from 
the house-surgeon of a neighbouring hospital. 1674 Ray 
Collect, Words, Eng. Br ~ House- 
swallow; Hirundo 
1, 399 Tbe house-swallow 1S distinguished. .by the superior 
forkiness of its tail, and by the red spot on the forehead, and 
under the chin. ‘od. Advt., * Hous 
atonce. 1844 H. H. \Witson Brit. /ndia 1, 469 The *house- 
tax excited the discontent of its inhabitants. 1868 RocERS 
Pol. Econ, xxil- (1876) 20 In the case of the poor, a house- 
tax has special disadvantages. 1893 Ti 12 Sept. 437 
To bring the Italian and German “house-urns into direct 
connection. 1886 Pall Mall G,. 12 Oct. 4/1 The highways 
are blocked for miles with ‘*house-waggons *- Mod, Advt., 
Wanted, a *House-waitingmaid, with good references. 1602 


HOUSE. 


Fursecke and Pt. Parall. 52 The termor hath *bouse- 
wood. .fire-woode belonging to his tearme of common right. 
House (haus), 5d.- Forms: (3 huce), 4 hous, 
houce, 4-7 houze, § howse, 6 howss, 6-7 houss, 
7 housse, houche, 5- house. {a.OF .huche (lathe. 
in Littré), Aouce (1 3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. 
housse (med.L. hucia, houcia, hussia, housia). 
According to Darmesteter-lhoma>, perh. adopted during 


the Crusades from Arabic b> & yiishiah, ‘tegumentum, 


velum’, See other suggestions in 1iez, Liuré, etc.} 

A covering of textile material ; esp. and usually, 
a covering attached to a saddle, so as to cover the 
back and flanks of the horse; housing. 

€1283 GRAYSTANES in Script. Tres (Surtees) 64 Ex ¢o 
[panno] palefridis tuis coopertoria quz huces nuncupantur 
fecit, 1312-33 Durham MS, Cell. Kolt, j Houce empt. pro 
jequo. 1333 4 Durham MS, Burs. Roll, in panno.. empt. 
pro houzes equorum, pro j houze ad palefr. missam domino 
Regi. 1391 Earl Derby's Exp. 7 Pro j hous pro le baner. 
[bid, 247 Proj house pro sella domini de coreo. 1483 Cath. 
Angl 190,1A Howse of a horse, sandalutn, sudaria. 
20 Dunxsar /’oents Ini. 2x With ane new houss 1 wald be 
happit. 3601 F. ‘Pate Louseh. Ord. Edw. 11§ 56 (1876) 40 
Jie shal. .carri the houche of those horses the kinge shalbe 
mounted on, 1687 A. LoveLt tr. Thevenot's [vav. \. 86A 
stately Horse, covered witb a Housse all Embroidered with 


Gold. 21700 Deypen tr. Outd's Met. xu. (R.), Whe houss 
and trappings of a beast. 1956 Rot Dict. Frade, Housing 


or //ouse, a Cover laid over the Suddle of a borse, 10 order 
to save it from the weather and dirt. 

House (hauz), v.! (OE. Atistan (in sense 1)= 
OHG. Attsén (MIIG., MLG., MDu. /usez, Ger. 
hausen, Du. huizen), ON. husa; {, hus House 56.1] 

J. Transitive senses. 

1. To receive or put into a house; to provide 
with a house to dwell in; to keep or store i 
a house or building. 

crooo Leges [enst. C. 34 in Thorpe Laws I. 282 Fede 
pearfan and scryde and husize. 139° Gower Conf. IL. 18 
WWhan that they were alle boused And set and served ate 
mete. 1432 S¢. Acts Jas. 1 in Stat. Scotl. (1814) MI. 21/1 
‘Yhe sherel..sal.. forbide at ony man houss, herbery or 
reselt hym. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 251/1 Howsyn, OF puttyn 
yn a howse, domufero. 157, B. Gooue MHeresback's Musé. 
i. (1586. 118, hat if the Mare be housed, there be roome 
enough for her and her foale. ¢ 1586 C’tess Pemproxe /’S. 
Lxxvill. ani, A shepheard wise 10 howse his flock doth haste. 
1626 acon Sylva $ 432 As wee House Hot-Countrey Plants 
_ to saue them; So wee may House our owne Countrey 
Plants to forward them. 1 G. Waite Selborne xiil. 
11875) 50 A neighbour housed an oat-rick lately. 1773 
GoLpsm. Stoops to Cong. \- ii. Wks. (Globe) 672/1 Where 
did you leave your fellow-travellers? Are they in safety? 
Are they housed? 1832 Hr. MartinEav Weal % 1.1.3 
There were nine children to be housed. 1885 Manch. Fxam. 
21 May 5/1 The arrangements for housing the art collection 
of the Museum Committee al Queen's I’ark. 

b. ref. Yo enter a house; to take refuge or 
shelter in a house. 

qa rqoo Sir Bertes 142 (MS. C.) Thereaboute ye shalle yow 
howse And sone after that shalt be hur spowse. 1589 R. 
Harvey Pl. Perc. (1590) Aiijb, House your selues in the 
next Tauerne. "TRAVESTIN Siege Newkeusel 49 Tbe 
rest of the Turks bousing themselves. 1848 J. GRaxt Aide- 
de-cautp XXIV) Eacb person housed bimself where he could. 

+c. To drive or pursue into a house. Ods. 

1590 SHAKS. Cowl. Err. v. i. 188 Euen now we hous'’d bim 
in the Abbey heere. 2 Pens Trav. Holland etc. 249 
The Priest run away, they followed him till they housed 
him. 1701 STRYPE Ayluer (R), Yet the said Bishop, a+ he 
understood, his single man housed them all. 

2. To receive, as a house does; to give shelter to. 

1610 G. FLETCHER Christ's Vict, W. xiv, Him the silent 
wildernesse did house. . Suitn Sel. Dise. i. 10 
When we have broken through the outward shell of words 
and phrases that house it truth) up. 1473 93 Hoore Ort. 
Fur, xxi. (R.), When the place No night has hous'd. 
1832 ‘TENNYSON Unone 36 O Caves That house the cold- 
crowned snake! 1877 yA. Yrotiore Peep behind Sc. at 

‘ome xi. 140 The building was capable of comfortably 
boustng a very much larger number. 

3. transf. and fig. To place or enclose as in a 


house; to cover a5 with a roof; to harbonr, lodge. 

1577 B. GoocE Heresbach's Husb.\. (1586) 65 h, Some use 
to house it with Strawe and Horse doung, and so leave it in 
B. Jonson £v. Man ont of Hum. M1, i 
Wks. \Rtldg.) 49/1 Nay, good sir, house your head. 1643 
Mittox Divorce - ar i learning 
and the prudence whicb is bous'd in this place. 1791-1823 
Cur. Lit, Puck the Conun., Some collector... 
houses the forlorn fiction—and it enters into literary history- 
1841 EMERSON i 
versal does not attract us until housed in an individ 

4. a. Naut. To place in a secure or unexposed 
position: ¢.8. 2 gun, by running it 1n on deck and 
fastening it by tackle, muzzle-lashing, and breech- 
ing; a topmast or topgallant-mast, by partly 
lowering it and fastening its heel to the mast 
below it. 

3769 FALCONER Dict. Marine (1789), Canon a la serre,a 
gun housed atbwart, with tbe top of its muzzle bearing 
against the upper edge 
vu, In bad weather it [the 
housed. 1840 R. H 
with her top-gallant-masts housed. 
Archit. 77 Provision is made for housing the screw shaft by 
giving a swell to the post, a5 in a wood ship. 

b. Naut. To cover or protect with 

1821 A, FISHER Voy. Arctic Reg. 151 As the ships are now 
housed and secured, and tbe days getting so short. 3 
SuytH Satlor’s Word-bk. s.v- Housed, Ships in ordinary, 
not in commission, are housed over by a substantial roofing. 


HOUSE. 


e. Hop-growing. (See quot.) Cf. Houstine, 

9875 Sussex Gloss., When hops have a great deal of bine, 
and the poles are thickly covered over the top, so as almost 
to shut out the light and sun, they are said to be ‘housed’. 

da. Carpentry. To fix in a socket, mortice, or 
the like: cf. Housine sé.1 5. 

1856 S.C. Brees Gloss. Terms s.v. Housing, The steps of 
a staircase are housed into the stringboard, and the ends 
of a pair of rafters are sometimes housed into the head of 
a king-post. 1884 F. T. Hovcson Stair-buikding 12 Wall 
strings are the supporters of the ends of the treads and 
risers that are against the wall. They may be ‘housed’ or 
left solid. : 

+5. To build. (transl. L. edifcare.) Obs. rare. 

1400 Prymer (1891) 35 [Ps. cxxii. 3] Iherusalem that is 
housed as a cite, whas delynge is in him self. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

+6. To ercct a house or houses; to build. Ods. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 492 Hii housede & bulde vaste & 
herede & sewe. ¢1430 ler. Lyf Manhode 1. xlix. (1869) 
30 The carpentere with his ax to howse and to hewe. 1496 
Dives & Paup. x. viii. (W. de W.) 383/1 Thou shalt house 
& other shall dwelle therin. 

7. To dwell or take shelter in (or as in) a house ; 
to harbonr. 

159: Spenser J. Hubberd 828 He would it drive away, 
Ne suffer it to house there. x1592 SHaxs. Rom. & Ful. ii. 
v. 190 Graze where you will, you shall not house with me. 
1697 DrvpeEN Virg. Georg. 1. 460 Observe the starry Signs, 
Where Saturn houses, and where Hermes joins. 1803S. & 
Hr. Lee Canterb. 7. Il. 342, 1 again housed with m 
peasanis. 1828 Black, Mag. XX1V. 442 Surely the Devil 
houses here! x880 Watson Prince's Quest (1892) 32 If.. 
unbelief House in thy heart. 

+8. House i also in fass.): said of a ship of 
which the upper works are built narrower than the 
lower. (Cf. Homine v0é. sd. 1.) Obs. 

1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Gram. xi. 52 Flaring..is 
when she is a little howsing in, neere the water. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Housed, She is Housed-in, or 
Pinched-in too much. 1711 W. SutHERLAND SAifhuild. 
Assist 165 Tumbling home; when the Ship-side declines 
from a Perpendicular upwards, or, as some call it, houses in. 

House (hauz),zv.2 [f House sd.2: cf. F. Aousser 
(OF. Aouchier 13th vc. in Hatz.-Darin.).] ¢rans. To 
cover (a horse) with a house or housing. 

1so0-zo Tunsar Poems xi. 71 Yak in this gray horss, 
Auld Dunbar,..Gar howss him now aganis this 3uill. 1580 
Biunvevit Horsemanship, Diet. Horses (1609) 11 Horses.. 
would be housed in Summer season with canuas to defend 
the flies, and in Winter with a thicke woollen housing cloth, 
to keepe them warme. 1658 Evetyn Drary 22 Oct., A velvet 
bed of state drawn by six horses, houss'’d wth ye same. 1844 
Mrs. Browninc Swan's Nest vi, And the steed it shall be 
shod All in silver, housed in azure. 

House v.3, var. of Horse v.: cf. Howes. 

exs1s Cocke Lorel’s B. (Percy Soc.) 14 Cocke wayed 
anker, and housed his sayle. 

Houseale, -all: see Housat, Housez. 

Houseband, obs. form of Huspanp. 


House-boat. A boat roofed over and fitted up 
as a house, for living in permanently or temporarily. 

1790 G. Wuite Let. in Sedborne (a7) II. x75 To enquire 
what small craft they had on the Rhine, and whether any 
house-boat. 1887 Miss Brappon Like & Unlike i, The 
summer days we spent together on his lordship’s house-boat 
at Henley. 1887 Sfectatfor g July 920/2 Summer life in a 
house- boat on the Thames, 

Hou‘sebote. Jaw. Forms: 2-3 husbote, 6- 
housebote, (6-8 -boot, 7 -boote). [OF. *huisbde, 
f. duis Vouse sb.1 + 6¢ Boot sé.! 5.] The repair 
of a hotusc; wood for this purpose; the right of a 
tenant to take this from the landlord’s estate. 

21170 Charterin Afon, Angl.(1830) VI. i. 263-4 [H]usbotam 
et heybotam ad sufficientiam in bosco meo. 1235-52 Ren- 
tatia Glaston. (Som, Rec. Soc.) 83 Debet habere husbote 
ad aulam suam de boscu domini. 1292 Vear-6k. 20-21 Edw. f 
(Rolls) 121 Willem Chandez granta a ly ousbote e heybote 
en son boys. 1565, 1594 [see Hepcresotr, Haysore}. 
1641 Termes de ta Ley, Houseboote. 1726 AYLUFFE 
Parergon 506 If a man cuts Trees for Houseboot, Hedge- 
boot, Cartboot, Ploughboot, and Fireboot, Tithes shall not 
be paid of them. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 323 It was 
resolved in 8 Ja. I. that every copyholder may of common 
right..take housebote, hedgebote, and ploughbote. 

+ Hou‘sebreach. 0és. rare. In 2 husbreche. 
(OE. Aeisbrice, £. hits House 5b.) + brice BREACH = 
OF ris. Aashreke.] Housebreaking. 

cr0z5 Crut’s Secular Laws c. 64 [65] (Schmid) Hus- 
bryce [v.7. brec] and bzrnet..after woruld-laze is botleas. 
crrso Laws Hen. /, c. 12 § 1 (Schmid) Ex hiis placitis. . 
quaedam non possunt emendari..husbreche et bernet. 1678 
Puittirs (ed. 4) App., Housebreach, or House-breaking. 

House-break (hau‘s,br2!k), v. [Back-formation 
from next or house-breaking ; ch. housekecp.] intr. 
To break into a house with felonious intent. 

1820 SHELLEY //ymn Mercury xlix, The lord of those 
Who swindle, house-break, sheep-steal, and shop-lift. 1896 
ie Gaz. 22 Oct.3/t ‘l’o housebreak in his own humorous 

ashion, 


Housebreaker (hau's,bré'kaz'. 
_1. One who breaks open and enters a house with 
intent to commit robbery or other felony. 

€3340 Cursor AM. 6747 (Fairf.) Thefe housbreker in any 
stounde, 1483 Cath. Angi. 190/2 An Howse breker, afer- 
cularius. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearinus’ Voy. Ambass. 280 


A House-breaker coming one night into his House. 1727 
Swirt livhat passed in London, Highway-men, house- | 


breakers, and common pick-pockets. 1855 Macautay //15¢. 
Eng. xix. IV. 295 During the autumn of 1692 and the follow- 


421 


ing winter, the capital was kept in constant terror by 
housebreakers. 

2. One whose business it is to demolish houses. 

1875 [Remembered in use by a correspt.]. 3892 Tyrmes 
6 Dec. 11's The whole of the block of houses..is in process 
of demolition. .the ‘house-breakers’ being already at work. 
1898 Daily News 22 July 6/1 The house-breaker—the man 
of the pick, not the jemmy—is hard at work. 

Hou'sebreaking. [Cf. Hovsesreacn.] The 
crime of breaking open and entering a house with 
intent to commit robbery or other felony. (See 
quots.) Also attr76, 

16x17 Minsueu Ductor, Burglary,..the Common Law re- 
straines it to robbing of a house by night... The like offence 
committed by daie they call house breaking or robbing. 
1670 Brount Law Dict. s.v. 1769 BLacKsTONE Comm. IV. 
xv (1809) 223 Burglary, or nocturnal housebreaking. .has 
always been looked upon as a very heinous offence. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist xix, Producing his box of housebreaking 
tools, 1897 Daily News 9 Dec. 10/7 Housebreaking, which 
means entry before nine o'clock at night, is commoner with 
these retail criminals than hurglary. 

Hou:se-builder. One who builds a house; 
one whose business is the building of houses; a 
builder. 

1769 Funtus Lett, xxxiv. 152 [He]..descends to apply to 
his house-builder for assistance. 1895 Acducat. Kev. (N.Y.) 
Sept. 158 A house-builder is not likely to excel as an 
architect. 

b. attrib. House-builder Moth: see quots. 

1864-5 Wooo /fomes without Hf. xiv. (1868) 283 This is 
the House-Builder Moth (Usketicus Sandersit) an insect 
which is common in many parts of the West Indies. 

So House-building, the building of houses. 

3796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 258 Timber. .is employed in 
house-building instead of bricks, stones and tiles. 

Housecarl \hau's,kal). //’s¢. Forms: 1 his- 
carl,-karl(1,7-9 hus-,housecarle, 9 hus-, house- 
earl. [Late OL. hifscarl, a. ON. hiiskarl man- 
servant, pl. king’s men, body-guard, f. ON. hes 
house + £ar/ man: see Cant.] 

A membcr of the body-guard or houschold troops 
of a (Danish or late Old English) king or noble. 

10.. O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1036 Pat /Elfgifu, 
Hardacnutes modor, sate on Winceastre, mid pas cynges 
huscarlum hyra suna. a 1066 Charter of Eadweard in 
Kemble Cod. Dipl. 1V. 202 Swa Surstan min huskarll hit 
furmest of me heold. a@1zrzg O. £. Chron, (Laud MS.) 
an. 1070 Pa comen into Eliz Xpistien pa Densce hisceop. . 
and pa Densca hus carles mid heom. 1610 IloLLAND Cawi- 
den’s Brit. \. §76 They had slaine his Huscarles. 1670 
Mitton f/ist. Eng. vi. Wks. (1851) 272 Hardecnute sending 
his Housecarles, so they call’d his Officers, to gather the 
Tribute impos'd, 1761 Hume ///st. Eng. 1. App. i. 97 He 
summoned from all parts lis huscarles or houseceorles and 
retainers. 1870 FREEMAN .Vorm. Cong. (ed. 2) I. vi. 440 Cnut 
now organized a regular paid force . These were the famous 
Thingmen, the Housecarls. /6icd. 441 The Housecarls were 
in facta standing army. 1873 Epitn THomrson //ist. Fug. 
vii. 26 The thanes and house-carls were slaughtered almost 
to a man around their fallen standard. 

Housed (hauzd), ff/. a.' [f. House v.! or sd,1] 

1. Lodged, cncloscd, or shut up in or as in a 
house ; provided with a house or houses. 

1549 CHeke Hurt Sedtt. (1641) 14 Which haue fled from 
housed conspiracies toencamped robberies. 1§77 2B. GooGe 
fheresbach's Flusé. wt. (1586) 141 b, Vhus much of housed 
sheepe. 1664 Evetyn Aad. /fort. (1729! 194 Air your 
hous'd Carnations. 1829 Blackw. Alag. XXVI. 204 The 
richly housed and planted acclivity. @1862 Buckir 
Civiliz. (1869) III. v. 471 A badly fed, badly housed, and not 
over-cleanly people. 

2. Naut. (See House v.! 4a.) 

1893 IWVestm. Gaz. 14 Oct. 5/3 It would have been better if 
hoth boats had sailed under housed topmasts. 

Housed (hauzd), p//. a. [f. House v.2 or sd.2] 
Covered with a house or housing. 

1560 Becon New Catech. Wks. (1560-3) 1. 323 Tose a sorte 
of Popettes standing in euerye corner of the Church some 
holdinge in theyr handes a Swoorde, some a Scepter .. som 
housed, some virhoused. 

House-dog. A dog kept to guard the house ; 
a watch-dog ; a domestic dog. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 7 P 4 She..was..almost frighted 
out of her Wits by the great House-dog. 1792 Mary 
Wo ttstonecr., Rights Wom. xii. (1891) 250 To love with 
reasonable subordination their whole family, from their 
husband to the house dog. 1882 Ouipa /z Maremma I. 
24 Of a fox never can you make a house-dog. 

Jig. 1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair xl, Briggs was the 
house-dog whom Rebecca had provided as guardian of her 
innocence and reputation, 

House-door. The door of a house; the main 
or front door. 

1666 Pepys Diary 25 Sept., Tothe Parliament House.. 
and then delivered it [a letter] at the House-door, 1848 
Dickens Dombey iii, The butlers .. began to stand at the 
house-doors in the twilight. attrié. 1879 Browninc Hal- 
bert & Hob 40 A yard from the house-dvor-sill. 

House-dove. 

1. A dove kept in a dove-house; a tame dove or 
pigeon. 

1s30 Parscr. 233/1 Housedove, coulomb. 1625 Bacon 
Ess., Plantat. (Arb.) 531 Cockes, Hennes,.. House doues. 

2. fig. Formerly commonly applied to a person(esp. 
a woman) that stays in the house; a stay-at-home. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1595)242 Then the home-tarriers 
and house-doues that kept Rome still, began to repent them 
that it was not their hap to go with him. 1589 Greene 
sVMenaphon (Arb.) 85 You are proude such a house doue of 
late, or rather so good a Huswife, that no man may see you 


HOUSEHOLD. 


vnder a couple of Capons. 1639 Du Vercer tr. Camus’ 
Admir, Events 20 Take me not as a house Dove, to imploy 
my selfe in spinning, sowing, and keeping the chimney corner. 

How'se-father. (transl. of L. paterfamilias, 
or of Ger. hausvater.] ‘The father of a household 
or family ; the male head of a community or collec- 
tion of persons living together as a family. 

xgsz Latimer Serm. Lincoln i. 65 What a costly dyshe 
the housefather hath ordayned at the wedding of his son. 
3859 THACKERAY Virgin. xxxii, He was dozing after the 
fashion of honest housefathers. 1879 W. E. HEARN Aryan 
Housch, ii. § 1. 39 The simple minds of uncultured men 
unhesitatingly believed that the spirit of the departed 
House Father hovered round the place he loved in life. 
1884 Lutheran 28 Feb. 3 Arranging the present building 
for the residence in it of a housefather which is a necessity 
for the institution [a theological seminary}, 1887 Padé 
Mall G. 7 Dec. 9/1 There were in these places no ‘ house- 
fathers’ for the girls, though there were ‘ bouse-mothers’ 
for both girls and boys. 


Houseful (hau'sful). [Sec -FuL.] As much 
or as many as a house will hold. 

1610 Br. Hatt Afol, Brownists § 13 The tumultuarie 
Discipline of the refined house-full at Amsterdam. 1665 
Prrys Diary 19 Sept., The whole house-full there at cards. 
1842 E. FirzGerarp Left. (1889) I. 96 A housefull of the 
most delightful children. 1867 Dickens Let?. (1880) II. 270 
Having my annual houseful, I have, as yet, seen nothing. 

Hou'se-heating. 

l. ¢it. The heating of a house. Also a¢tr76. 

1887 Westm, Rev. June 323 Our house-heating furnaces... 
are not to be commended. 1895 Dazly News 25 Apr. 7/2 
It is applicable..to house-heating, to kitchen and baking. 
ovens, to steamers, locomotives, and other steam engines. 

2. fig. = Housk-WarMInG 2. 

1819 Slackw, Mag. V. 631/2 His celebrated master-piece, 
“Hogg’s Househeating’. 1864 CarryteE Fredk. Gt. xvi. 
i. IV. 245 A gfand House-heating, or First Dinner. 


Household (hau's;hould). Forms: 4-7 hous- 
holde, houshould, 4-8 houshold, 5 houshoold, 
housold, 5-6 howsold’e, householde, orth. 
hous-, howshald(e, 5-7 howshold(e, 6 hous- 
sold, howseholde, howshould, §~ household. 
[f House sé.' + Hobp 36.1) Cf. MDn. Auzeshoud, 
huysholt, Ger. haushalt housekeeping, Sw. Aus- 


Db) 
hall houschold, family; also Ger. haushaltung 
in senses I, 2, 3. 

I. +1. The: holding’ or maintaining of a housc 
or family ; housekecping ; domestic economy. (In 
quot. 1585, Dwelling, residence: sce also 5.) Ods. 

1489 Caxton Fay'tes of A.1. i. 2 To spynne on the distaf 
& ocupie theim in thynges of houshold. 1sz9 Worsey in 
four C. Eng. Lett. 10 Evry thyng mete for houssold vn- 
provydyd and furnyshyd, 1542 Boorpe Dyetayy i. (1870) 
242 That he begyn howseholde. 1576 Newton Lemwice’s 
Complex, (1633) 76 Vhe pleasant and delightfull furniture 
in every point for household, wonderfully rejoyced me. 
3585 ‘I. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. w. xv. 129 Vharse 
.. being the place of birth and houshold of S. Paul. 

+2. The contents or appurtenances of a house 
collectively ; houschold goods, chattels, or furni- 
ture; houschold-stuff. Ods. 

3382 Wycuir £zek. xxxviii. 13 And take pertenaunce of 
houshold and substaunce. 1420 &. £, Writs (1882) 52 Also 
1 will pat my wyffe haue all my housholde holy. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Poge (1889) 1 Dysshes, pottes, pannes, and 
suche other houshold. 1621 Bury Wills (Camden) 167 De- 
siringe him. .he would bestowe some of my howsholde of my 
brother Nicke. 1709 E.W. Donna Rosina 110 Devout Souls 
. have sent their Beds hither and some other Household. 

3. The inmates of a housc collectively ; an orga- 
nized family, including servants or attendants, 
dwelling in a house ; a domestic establishment. 

1387-8 T. Usk est. Love u. iit. (Skeat)1. 126 In to myne 
housholde hastelye I woll that thouentre. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. 
(1839) xix. 209 In on House men maken ro Housholdes. 
c1qgo Promp. Parv. 250/2 Howsholde, familia. 1529 
Morr in Four C. Eng. Lett. 12 Be of good cheere, and 
take all the howsold with you to Church. 1584 Powe. 
Lloyd's Cambria 105 With all his children and houshold to 
be murthered, 1624 SANDERSON 12 Serm. (1637) 113 To give 
to every one of tbe houshold his appointed portion at the 
appointed seasons. 1719 YounG Susiris 1. i, The gates 
are barr'd, And all the houshold is compos’d to rest? 184 
W. Spaupine /taly § /t. /si. 11. 87 The pomp of the vice- 
regal household was no small addition to the other national 
burdens. 1875 Jowett /'dcto (ed. 2) V. 103 ‘Hhe master of 
the household should be up early and before all his servants. 

Jig. 1526 Pilyr. Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 90b, Certaynly 
they be y* housholde of Sathan and progeny of pryde. 
3526 TinpAle Gal, vi. 10 Vnto them which are off the 
housholde of fayth. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bé&. Com. Prayer Col- 
lect 22nd Sund. after Trin., Yo kepe thy housholde the 
churche in continuall godlines. ; p 

b. spec. Zhe Llouschold =the royal or imperial 
household. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxiii. 108 To kepe pat nane 
entre in at be dure bot pai bat fe emperour will, oless ban 
he be of be houshald. 1647 Crarenvon Hist. Keb. 11. 
§ 213 The earl of Pembroke.. Lord Chamberlain of the 
household. 1707 Chamberlayne’s St. Gt. Brit. u. xiv. 183 
(heading) Of the Troops of the Houshold. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. xviii. 1V. 121 He had two good places, one in 
the Treasury, the other in the household. /érd. xxii. IV. 
776 Retaining his place of Comptroller of the Household. 
1880 DisracLi Exdym. Ixx, Gentlemen expecting high places 
in the Household, and under-secretaryships of state. 


4. techn. “liptically for household bread, coal, 


etc.: see 8. 
1638 PenkeTHman Artach. Cijb, The 1d. houshold 
(being Bread made of common wheat,) ought to weigh two 
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penny white of the same course Cocket. 1854 Konatps 
& Ricuskpson Chent. Technol. 1. Pref. 6 [Coal] Household 
19,000,000, Iron Works 13,000,000. 1863 S. L. J. Life in 
South 1. xv. 301 Such a display of ‘houscholds* and 
‘calicos’, as coloured prints are called. 1875 (’re's Dict. 
Arts 1. 477 Batch bread is made of best flour and of 
houstholds, or fluur of secund quality, 1886 Fattows 
Suppl. Diet., Households, a technical name among millers 
for the best flour made from red wheat, with a small por- 
tion of white wheat mixed. 

+5. Phrases. 70 hold or keep (a, one's) house- 
hold: to ‘keep house’ ; lo keep ofen houschold =to 
keep open honse (see House s/.' t7 a,b’. / or 
of household with: in or of the samc household 
with; familiar with. Ods. 

€.1430 //ymus Virg. 6. panne comep be .vij. deedli synnes 
With be wickid aungil housholde to holde, 1463 (aston 
Lett. No. 469 11. 129 Ther 1o dwelle and ahide, and kepe 
howsold. 1467 Ord. Worcester c. 33 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 
389 Eny craftiesman, artificer, or other, dwellynge or 
holdynge houshold, in Cites, boroughez. 1548 Upact, etc. 
Erasm, ar. Matt. w. 33 Desire to haue in houshold with 
them, men, &c. 1568 Gratton Chron, IL. 215 At Christ- 
miasse, at which tyme she promissed to keepe open hous- 
hold. 1581 Pertie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. it. (1586) 52 Those 
that be of householde with us 

IL. attrib, and Comb, 

6. alirib, passing into adj. Of or belonging toa 
household, domestic. 

1382 Wycur A/aié, x. 25 3if thei han clepid the husbonde 
man Helzebub, hou myche more his housholde meynee ? 
1535 Coverpate L£cclus, vi. 11 Deale faithfully with thy 
housholde folke. 1578 Timur Caluine on Ger, 301 Abram 
..with his housholdarmie, fell upon their enemies. 1613 
Peurcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 524 All their most precious 
houshold furniture. 1643 Mitton Divorce Yo Parlt. Eng., 
This houshold unhappines. 1726 Avurre /‘urergon 338 A 
Legacy of Housholdgoods or Furniture. 1738 Wesiry 
Ps, uxxx. vii, Our bitter Household Foes abound. 1841 
W. Spatpine /faly & /t. /s/. 1. 299 Statues, mosaics, house- 
hold utensils, and other antique treasures. 1847 Emerson 
Fovms, Saad 176 Vhat blessed gods in servile masks Plied 
for thee thy household tasks. 

b. Of or belonging to the royal houschold, as 
houschold appotntment, office, ctc.; household 
troops, troops spectally cmployed to guard the 
person of the sovereign: in Great Britain the 1st 
and 2nd Life Guards, the Royal Horse Gnards, 
and the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scots Guards ; 
so household brigade, cavalry, infantry, etc. 

aziz Lond. Gaz. No. 4843/2 ‘The Houshutd Troops are 
under the Gates of Cambray. 181 Evrumstonr //ist, /nd. 
II. 183 In most Asiatic despotisms, the acts trusts to 
the army against the people, and then to a y of foreign 
household troops, or Mamliiks, against the rest of the army. 
1849 Macaucay //ist, Aug. tli. 1. 295 The household infantry 
consisted of two regiments, 

ce. fig. Familtar, intimate, homely. arch. 

c1qse tr. De /mitatione wt. xxiv. 95 Pine familiars & 
householde men. 1592 R. 1D. (/ypucrotomachia 39b, Grow: 
ing into some houshold familiaritie, 1761 Sterne Tr, 
Shandy I. 94 Good plain houshold judgment. 18 De 
Quincey Style tv. (1860) 291 More household, more natural, 
less elaborate. 1852 Hawtnorne Vanglew. 7., Circe's P. 
(1879) 182 What a domestic, household, homelike sound it is } 

7. Objective Combs., as ousehold-keeper, -kecp- 
ing (sce 3), -orderer, -ordering, 

1479 Bury Wills (Camden) 51 Euery housold keper in the 
town that I dwellejnne. 1552 HuLoet, Housholde kepynge, 
Samiliam fouens. [bid., Housholde orderer, or gouernor, 
oeconomicus. Lbid., Houshold orderyng,..ceconomia, 

8. Spectal Combs.: household beer, becr of 
ordinary quality for houschold use; household 
bread, bread for ordinary household use: the 
application has changed several times between the 
16th c., when tt was brown bread, and the end of 
the 19th, when it ts white bread made of a second 
or third quality of flour; household franchise, 
suffrage, the right of voting in parliamentary or 
other elections, consequent upon being a hvouse- 
holder within an electoral diviston: see Hovse- 
HOLDER; household gods (om. Antig.), the 
Lares and Penatles, divinities supposed to preside 
over the household, whose images were kept in 
the af/rium or central room of the house; fig. the 
essentials of home life; household loaf, a loaf 
of houschold bread; + household-man, a domestic 
male servant or attendant; household servant, 
a servant belonging to the household, a domestic 
servant; household word, a word or saying in 
familiar use; a name familtar to everybody. 

1577 B. Gooce Hereshach's Husb, t. (1586) 10b, Two 
Ovens, one serving for *householde bread, the other for 
manchet for myne owne table. 1620 VENNER Ita Recta i. 
18 A browne houshold bread agreeable enough for tabourers. 
1737 OzELL Aadelais I. 256 A Loaf of Houshold (or Brown) 
Bread. 1818 Topp, Househoid-bread, bread not of the 
finest quality : see Cheat-bread. 1859-60 Ure's Dict. Arts 
s.v. Bread (L.), Our household bread [is made], of the whole 
substance of the grain without the separation either of the 
fine flour or coarse bran. 1866 Brtcut Sf. Ho. Com, 13 
Mar., If..he approved a 104. “household franchise in 
boroughs he must do so also tn the counties. 1884 GLap- 
stoxr Sf. Ho. Com, 28 Feb., The household franchise .. 
now..the principal franchise of the cities and towns of this 
country. 1614 T, Aoams Devil's Banguet 32 Those [Lares 
ef Lemures) *household-Gods, or rather household-Goblins 
and Deuils. 1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. 11. 535 And with 
him all his Patrimony bears: His House and Houshold 
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Gods! 1818 Byron Lets, 10 Sept., The deliberate desola- 
tion piled upon me, when J stvod alone upon my hearth, 
with my household gods shivered around me. 1594 Cromr- 
TON Jurisdiction 226b, A penie wheaten loafe, A halfe- 
penie *houshold loafe. 1710 .Jéstr. Act 8 Anne c. 19 in 
Lond, Gaz. No. 4631,1 The White Loaves are One Half, 
and the Wheaten Three Quarters of the Weight of Honshold 
Loaves. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iv. in Ashm, (1652) 49 
Take never thereto no * Houshold-man, ‘het be soone weary 
as I tellcann. 1591 Lamuaroe sl rcheton (1635) oe The like 
[penaltie] upon the taker of any Liverie, except he were his 
Household-man, 1495 revisa’s Barth. De P. RL NA. xxii. 
(W. de W.), *Housholde seruauntes besyly helpe and folowe 
eche other. 1840 Tuikiwart Greece VIL. 335 He sent back 
his brother Menelaus .. together with his private baggage, 
and household servants. 1866 Bricut Sf. af Alauchester 
20 Nov., *Houschold or rating suffrage lias existed for cen- 
turies in our parishes. 1599 Suaks. //en, I”, tv. iii. 52 Our 
Names, Familiarin his mouth as “household words. 1833 1. 
Rerente Wand, by Lotre 157 the children of genius, whose 
names are as house-hold words in the mouths of their fellow- 
men, 1888 Burson Lives 12 Gd. Aten |. iv. 375 A household 
word wherever the English language is spoken. ; 

Ilence (wonce-wds.) + Hou'seholdment, a picce 
of household furniture. Hou‘'seholdness (sce 6), 
domestic quality. + Houwseholdy a. [cf. early 
mod.Du. Auyshondigh (Ktlian)], belonging to or 
befitting a household, 

1557 Tusser 100 Points /iush. v, At no tyme to mucb, but 
haue alway ynough: is housholdy fare, and the guyse of 
the plough. 1717 WV. Aiding Kee. VAL. 171 One oak chest, 
one arm chair with some other odd houscholdments within 
the Township. 1833 Lyttos England wv. ii, Wordsworth 
is German frpin his singular householdness of feeling. 

Householder (hau's,hdulda1. Forins: see 
HovsenoLtp, ([ME., f. House sd.) + Hotper 2; 
cf. Du. Auishouder (Kilian huyshouder), LG. hus- 
holder, MIIG., Ger. haushalter, Da. hiusholder, 
Sw. hnshGllare ; also Gr. oixovdpos.] 

The person who ltolds or occuptes a ltouse as 
his own dwelling and that of his household; esp. 
in the law on parliamentary elections in the United 
Kingdom, one qualified to cxercise the franchise 
by the occupancy, as legally defined, of a house or 


tenement. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prol. 339 An housholdere and that a greet 
was he, Seint lulian was he in his contree. 1434 £4. &. 
Wills (1882) 101 Selle hite..& yeue to pore housholders in 
coles. 1547 in Jicary's Anat. (1888) App. iii. 161 Thal- 
dermen.,shall cause euerye howseholder of their seuerall 
wardes..to [etc.}. 1679 /stadl, Test 23 His Majesty. .has 
commanded all Papists who are not Householders, ‘Travel- 
ters, &c. to depart from this..City. 1831 Macacravin Life 
& Lett. 11880) I. 253 Witb your head full of ten-pound 
householders. 1846 J. Baxter Liér. /'ract. Agric, (ed. 4) 
II. 309 Every householder in the country might practise 
this part of domestic economy, 1884 Low & Priiine Dies. 
Eng. (Hist. 424/) By the Reform Bill of 1867..the franchise 
-. Was extended to all resident householders or rated occu- 
pants of dwelling houses, after payment of one year's rates. 

b. Ifencc, The head of a household or famtly. 

c1440 /'romp. Parv.251/1 Wowsholdare (A. howsalder), 
pater familias, yconomus. 1553 T. Wu.son Rhet. (1580) 
194 If an housholder will deale justly with his servauntes, 
1588 J. Upatt Demonstr. Discip. xiv, (Arb.) 65 Euery king- 
dome or houshold, must be gouerned onely by the laws of 
the king, or ordersof the housholder. 1645 Pactrt //erestogr. 
(1661) 50 It was the Apostles practice .. to baptize both the 
house-holders themselves that believed, and their housholds 
also, 1870 ScuHarF Comm. Prov, xxi. 25-6 \Wishers and 
woulders are neither good houscholders nor long livers. 

ec. fig. of God in reference to His providencc. 

1571 Gototnc Calzin on J's. \xviii, 10 A most loving and 
carefult housholder, bicause he alwayes sent them rayne to 
prepare them foode. 1872 SpurGeon /ycas. Daz. Ps, Ixv. 

Blessed be the great Householder ; he does not suffer the 

arvest to fail. Be 

Hence Hou‘seho:ldership, the position or status 


of a householder. 

1817 Bextuam Plan Parl, Reform Introd. 106 nole, Evi- 
dence of Householdership. 1872 Datly News 30 Sept., His 
householdership .. is rather in a peculiar position; for the 
house. .which he inhabits he pays no rent, but he is allowed 
the use of it. .in addition to his money wage. 

Householding (hau‘s,héuldin), sd. [f. House 
sh. + Houpine vbl. sb. Cf. Ger. haushaltung, 
Du. Auishonding (Kilian huyshoudinghe). The 
other Teut. langs. have the vb., Ger. Aaushalien, 
Du. Auishouden, Sw. hush@lla to keep house.] 

+a. Management of a household; housekeep- 
ing. 00s. b. Occupation ofa house. Also a/frib, 

241366 Cuaucer Kom. Rose 1132 A yong man fulle of 
semelyhede .. His Hust was mich in housholding. 1565-73 
Cooper Phesaurus s.v. Consuetudo,Cicerotranslated Xeno- 
phons booke of housholding into the latine tongue. 1569 J. 
SanrorD tr. Agripfa's Van, Artes 107 Economie, or hous- 
holdinge cannot truely be termed neether Art nor Science. 
1865 Daily Te/, 25 Oct. 6/5 Champions of ‘ fancy franchises’ 
and those who insisted upon the houseHolding test. 1884 
Guapstoxe Sp. Ho. Com, 28 Feb., There will be a fourfold 
occupation franchise, or housebolding franchise. 

Hou'seholding, «. [f. as prec. + HoLpinc 
ppl. a.] ‘That occupies, or manages, a house. 

1866 Dickens Refr. Pieces 129 The householding popula- 
tion of our watering-place. 1871 G. Macoonatp Story 
Sca-Shore in Wks, Fawcy §& lmag. Il. 4 Householding 
Nature from her treasures brought Things old and new. 

Householdry (hau'shdvldri). [f. Hovse- 
HOLD: see -ERY, -RY.] 

1. The management of a household ; housekeep- 
ing ; domestic economy or occupattons. 
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1581 Muccaster /ositions v. (1887) 35 Writing and read- 
ing do minister much helpe to trafficque, to householdrie, to 
learning, and all publicke dealinges. 1832 lackw. Mag. 
XXX. 645, I tuld her to mind her householdry. 1865 
E. Burritt Walk Land's f:nd 426 Pre-bistoric prototypes 
or models of human householdry. 

+2. concer, Wlouscholdestuff. Ods. 

1573 Tusser //ysh, viii. (1878) 16 So houshold and hous- 
holdrie I doe define, for folke and the goodes that tn house 
be of thine. /dsd. ix. 17 ‘Vo furnish house with housholdry, 


Household-stuff. eri. The goods, utensils, 
vessels, etc. belonging to a household; the furni- 
ture of a house. 

crsrr ist Lng. Bk, Amer, (Arb.) Introd. 28/2 The women 
bere there chyldren & theyr householde stuffe. 1553 Enes 
Treat, Newe Ind. (Arb.) 24 Theyr housholde stuffe is of 
golde and syluer. 1676 Vemece Left, to Sir J. Williamson 
Wks. 1731 Il. 419, I have given Order for shipping away 
the best Part of my Houshold-stuff To-morrow. 1719 Dr 
For Crusoe u. i, Household-stuff, particularly bitches 
utensils. 186g Freesax Norn. Cong. V1, xii, 211 Horses, 
arms, household stuff of every kind, were found in plenty. 

Housekeep (hau‘sk7p), v. [Back-formatioit 
from next or HOvuSEREEPING: cf. housebreak.] 
intr, To act as housekeeper, keep house. 

1842 Mrs. Peasopy in N. Hawthorne & Wife (1885) 1. 
251, | housekeep, paint, sew, study German, read. 1892 
Blackw, Mug. CLA, 84/2 Kate shall come and bousekeep. 


Housekeeper (hau'skipaz). [f. House 56.1 
+ Keepet, i.e. keeper of a house.] 

1. =HovseHoLper. Now rare or Obs. 

c 140 romp. Parv. 251 1 Uowskepare, edituns, editua. 
1536 Starceton in Lett, & Lap. (lew. 11 (1890) XII. 189 
At the request of honest inen, he, being a house-keeper, 
was suffered to go unpunished. 1605 “ond. 'rodigal t, ii. 
She hath refused seven of the worshipfull’st And worthiest 
housekeepers this day in Kent. 1685 in Picton /.’fool 
Alunic. Kec. (1883) L. 329 None but housekeepers shall sitt 
in the seate on y? TBEtR side and..none but the wives and 
widdows of housekeepers... 'twiat the baylives wives and y° 
font. 1766 Iintick London }V. 128 A handsome street, in- 
habited .. by private housekeepers. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Brooke Farm ii.21 A piece of ground will be given to every 
honsekeeper in return for his right of common. 

Jig. 1645 By. Wace Acmedy Discontents 38 The great 
Housekeeper of the world knows how to fit every palate 
with that which either ts, or should be agreeable. 

+2. (With qualifying adj.) One who ‘keeps a 
(good, bountiful, etc.) house’ ‘see House s/.! 
t7 b); a hospitable person. Ods. 

1538 Latimer Serm. & Rem. (1845) 411 The man is,.a good 
housekeeper, feedeth many, and that daily. 1586 J. Hooxer 
Gtrald, Ircl.in Iolinshed 11. 137’2 Bountifull and liberall 
.. a great housekeeper, and of great hospitalitie. a 1661 
Futter Worthics (1840) 1. 281 John Barnston .. a bountiful 
house keeper. 1707 Br. Patrick A utobiogr. (1839'71 Her 
grandmother, being a person of quality, a great housekeeper 
and very religious. 

3. a. A person in charge of a house, office, place 


of business, etc. 

1632 J. Havwarp tr. Bioudi's Eromena 6 The day follow- 
ing came to court the housekeeper of Poggio. 1709 Stkvpt 
Ann. Ref, \. xv. 191 Nonsuch, another of her houses, of 
which the noble earl of Arundel seems to be now house- 
keeper. 1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5274,8 Matthew Aylmer, Esq. 
..to be.. Housekeeper of His Majesty's Royal Palace of 
Greenwich Park. 1768 Exus in PAtl. Trans. LVI. 78 
Mr. Robertson, housekeeper to the Royal Society. /od. 
The Bank occupies the three floors; the housekeeper and 
his family live in the attics, 

+b. A dog kept to guard the housc ; a watch- 
dog. Obs. een 
160s Suaks. Afacé. ul. i. 97 The valued file Distinguishes 
the swift, the slow, the subtle, The House-keeper, the 
Hunter. 1688 R, Hotme Armoury 1, ix. 186/1 The Vil- 
lage-Dog, or House-keeper..bigly barking, so as to terrifie 
Rogues and Theives. ‘ 

4. A woman engaged in housekeeping or domestic 
occupations (see House sé.) 17. ¢); a woman who 
manages or superintends the affairs of a housc- 
hold; esp. the woman in control of the female 


servants of a household, ; 

1607 SHAKs. Cor. 1. iii. 53 How do you both? You are 
manifest house-keepers. What are you sowing [sewing] 
heere? 19724 Swirt Séfella’s Birthday 9 Merry folks..Call 
the old house-keeper, and get her To fill a place. 1 
Forpyce Serm. ng. Wor, (1767) 1. vi. 226 Mistresses that 
leave alt to housekeepers and other servants. 1834 HT Mar- 
TingEau Demerara xii. 140 The little pining thing that was 
kept in the housekeeper’s room. 1859 DickENs Lett. (1880) 
Il. 87 My eldest daughter is a capital housekeeper. 

5. One who ‘keeps the house’, or stays at home 


(see House sb.! 17 d). 

c17ro Cevia Fiennes Diary (1888) 75 They .. scarce ever 
go 2 or 10 mile from thence especially the women, so may 
be termed good housekeepers. 1826 Scott 7rn/. 12 June, 
Grief makes me a housekeeper, and to labour is my only 
resource. 

Hence (in sense 4° Hou-sekeeper-like, Hou'se- 
kee:perly aujs., like or characteristic of a house- 
keeper. Hou‘sekee:pership, the position or office 


of a housekeeper. 

1839 Lett. fr. Madras xxvii. (1843) 294 A sort of good- 
natured, housekeeper-like bodies, who talk only of ayahs 
and amahs. 1883 Howrtts Woman's Reason ii. 1. 60 
Marian .. turned to her mother with an air of house- 
keeperly pre-occupation to ask something about the lunch. 
1896 Daily News 2 May 7/2 Her grandson .. wrote to con- 
tradict the story of the housekeepership. 

Housekeeping (hau's,k7pin’, s/. [f. Hovsz 
sh + KEEPING vb. s6.] 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


1. The maintenance of a household ; the manage- 
ment of household affairs: cf. House sd.! 17, d. 

1550 Crowtey Last Trump. 1316 In thine housekeping 
andthychere. 1576 FLeminc /anopl, Epist. 274 Democritus 
.. being wearie of house keeping. 1640 in Lissore Papers 
Ser. 11. (1888) IV. 222 It was Reported .. that yayr honnor 
had giuen ouer houskiping. 1791 Mrs. Raociirre Kove. 
Forest iii, At my mother’s death my father gave up house- 
keeping. 1856 Kane Arct. £xfi, IL. xxii, 217 They had 
learned house-keeping. Afod. He has married a scholar like 
himself, and the censorious ask ‘Who is to do the house- 
keeping?’ 

+2. The keeping of a good (or other) table; 
hospitality. (Usually with qualifying adj.) Cf. 
Iiouse sé.! 17 b. Obs. 

1538 Latimer Serut. & Rem. (Parker Soc.) 411 To main- 
tain..good housekeeping; for to the virtue of hospitality 
be hath been greatly inclined from his beginning. 1548 
Haut Chrou., Heu. VI 167 b, He obteined greate love.. by 
his abundant liberalitie, and plentiful house kepynge. 1593 
Suaks, 2 //ew. VJ,1. 1. 191 Thy deeds, thy plainnesse, and 
thy house-keeping, Hath wonne the greatest fauour of the 
Cominons. 1687 A. Lovee tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 32 [tis 
never heard in Turkie, that a man hath undone himself by 
Housekeeping. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng, viii. I. 295 
A banquet worthy of the fame which his splendid house- 
keeping had won for him. 

+b. concr. Provisions for household use. Obs. 
(or pseudo-arch.). 
_ 1826 Scott !Voodst, iii, ‘Tell ine softly and hastily, what 
is in the pantry?’ ‘Small housekeeping enough’, said 
Phoebe. M 

Housekeeping, ¢. [f. House st.! + keeping, 
pr. pple. of Keep v.] That ‘keeps house’. 

1552 Hetoer, House kepynge, Jaren: fovens, 1802-14 
Bentuam Ration, Fudic. Evid. (1827) V. 16 A parcel of .. 
housekeeping tradesmen. 1892 Dasly News 26 Veb. 5/7 (The 
price] that housekeeping consumers pay for their coal. 


Housel (hat‘z'l), 54. Obs. exc. //tst. Forms: 
{ husel, hGsul, husl, 2 husul, 3 (Orv7.) husell, 
3-6 husel, hosel, 4—- housel, (4-5 hou-, how-, 
hosele, 4-6 hou-, how-, ho-, hoo-, -sil(1, -syl(1, 
5 hossell, howsul, houzell, 5-7 howsel(l, 6 
houseale, houssel, hussyll, -el, hushel, 6-7 
housell, 7 houzle). (OE. Avis/, -ul, -el = ON, 
hiisl, Goth. hunts] sacrifice, offering ; prob. from a 
Teut. stem *hu/-, pre-Teut. *kw2/-, whence Lith. 
szwentas holy, devoted to God, Lett. swe/s, OPruss. 
swints, OSlav. epbrb svétt holy, Zend ¢parta 
holy ; Skr. ewantd tranquil.) 

+1. A sacrifice. rare—'. Obs. 

c9s0 Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xii. 7 Miltheortnisse ic willo 
and nis husul. 

2. The consecrated elements at the Communion ; 
the Mass or Eucharist; the administration or re- 


ceiving of the Eucharist. 

egootr. Beda’s [ist. ww. xxv. (xxiv.] (1891) 348 He fragn, 
hwader heo zxniz husl inne hafdon. c¢xrooo Canons of 
Elfrie c. 36 in Thorpe Laws II. 360 Dat husl is Cristes 
lichama na lichamlice ac gastlice, na se lichama de he on 
browode ac se lichama de he embe sprac da 3a he bletsode 
hlaf and win to busle. cxr175 Lab. Hout. 25 Er he me 
jefe husul. ¢1200 Trin. Coll, Hout. 61 Per after ben alesd 
of pine purh bat holie hnsel. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 8661 
He... deide wiboute speche Wiboute ssrift & hosel. ¢ 1375 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. (B) 235, 1 trow pat housel es bothe 
flesshe & blode. ¢1430 Lypc. A/in, Loents (Percy Soc.) 
198 Contricioun, shrifft, hoosyl at thy partyng. ¢1449 
Pecock Refr. 461 An ordynaunce .. that thei schulde not 
take her hosil (that is to sete the holi Eukarist) at ny3t tyme 
aftir her soper. 1534 More Treat. on Passion Wks, 1331/1 
Holy men .. haue in their writinges called this blessed holy 
housell, by the name of a sacrainent, a signe, a memorial] 
and a figure. ¢xsso CrowLey /uforut. (1872) 155 To begge 
money to paye for theyr housel, as they callit. 1564 Becon 
Comp, Lord's Supper & Alass Wks. (1560-3) 11. 113 To 
celebrate the Lordes Supper, or as the Papistes terme it, to 
take their Hushel, orto receaue their maker. 1625 Ussuer 
Aus, Jesuit 79 Christ hallowed bread and wine to housel 
hefore his suffering. 1844 Lincarp dlnglo-Sa.r. Ch. (1858) 
I. vii. 298 From the arrival of Augustine till the Reforma. 
tion, the English name for the eucharist was the Aoused. 
1859 TENNYSON Guinevere 146 So the stately Queen ahode 
..nor sought, Wrapt in her grief, for housel or for shrift. 

3. Comb. thousel-box, a box containing the 
consecrated host; + housel-bread, the host. 

¢1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B) 597 We praye bis 
messe vs stande in stede of shrift, & als of housel-brede. 
1998 Haktuyt Moy, 1. 115 Like vnto a deacon carying the 
houssel-boxe in time of lent. 

Housel (hban‘z'l), v. Obs. exc. //ist. Forms: 
t huslian, 3-6 husel, hosel, etc. : see prec. [OE, 
hiislian (=ON. hisla), f. Ais] Yousen sb.) 

1. fvans. To administer the Communion or 
Eucharist to; = COMMUNICATE v. 7. 

cro0oo Canous of Edgar c. 65 in Thorpe Laws II. 258 
We larad pat alc preosta.. seoce men huslige ponne 
heom pearf si. ¢2x200 Ormin 6129 He shall shrifenn be & 
huslenn ec. c12g0 Michael 96 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 302 pat 
folk he dude hoseli al. c1g00 Row, Nose 6338 He shal 
housel me anoon. ¢1450 S¢. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1964 ‘To 
howsil her or she sulde dy. 1548tr. Luther's Art. Faith B}, 
One would pretend to husel or Communicate hiinself. 1590 
GreENwoop Collect, Selaund. Art. G, Vour poptsh and 
Idolatrous housling the sick with this Sacrament. 1616 
Betroxar, Howse//, to minister Sacraments to a sicke man 
in danger of death. a1650 Sir Adingar xvi. in Child 
Ballads (1885) lix. 11. 462 ‘ A preist, a preist’, sayes Aldin- 

ar,’ Me for to houzle and shriue!' 1877 J. D. Cuamsers 

fu. Worship 395 In England, the Deacon might baptize 
and housel the people. 
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fig. ar6rg Beaum. & Fe. Wit without M.in, i, May 
zealous smiths So housel all our Hackneys, that they may 
fee] Compunction in their feet. 
b. fass. (and reff.) To receive the Communion ; 

= ComMuUNIcaTE 2. 6. 

¢1200 Trin, Coll, Hom, 101 Danne we hauen ure sinnes 
forleten and bireused and bet and ben huseled. a 1300 
Cursor M, 28435 Efter pat i huseld was. ¢1386 CHaucer 
Pars. T. ® 953 Oones a yeere atte leeste wey it is lawe- 
ful for to been housled. c1goo Maunpev. (1839) xxv. 
261 Pei schryuen hem & howselen hem euermore ones 
or twyes in the woke. And pere ken manye of hem pat 
howselen hem euery day. c1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. Y.S.) 
176 He was howselyd & anelyd, & dyed, & apperyd to oon 
of his frendys in lyknes of a deuyl, & seyde, he was 
dampnyd. 1541 Barnes H&s. (1573) 302 2 In the begynning 
of the cburch, all Christen men were houseled vnder hoth 
kyndes. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1. 335 And then 
being houselled, did he eat and drink. ; 

c. intr. or absol. To administer the Communion. 

1504 in Ripon CA. Acts (Surtees) 295, I witte unto the alter 
..to serve at Pasch to howsell with, oon twill towel. 1516 
in E. A. Tillett $4. George Tonbland, Norwich (1891) 40 
A towel of plein cloth for to howsel with of iiij or v ellys. 

+2. fransf. To purify by ceremonial expiation 
or lustration. Ods. 

1607 Torsett Four-f, Beasts (1658) 523 The Athenians, 
when they housled their army .. did it with Hogs, Sheep or 
Buls..and at last slew and offered them to Mars. 


House-lamb. 

1. A lamb kept in or near the house; a pet 
lamb ; a lamb kept and fattened for the table. 

1574 Hettowes Guenara's Fam. Ef. (1584) 141 So quiet 
and so gentle, as if it had beene a house lambe brought up 
by hand. 1826 in Cobbett Ruz, Aides (1885) Il. 193 The 
house-lambs and the early Easter-lambs. 1848 Dickens 
Doutbey xxv, Mild and placid as a house-lamb. 

2. The flesh of such a lamb used as food. 

1927 Philip Quaril (1816) 30 It eat as delicious as house 
lamb. 1827 Mrs. Renvett Dom. Cookery 1. 32 House- 
lamb may be had in great towns almost all the year. 

Houseleek (hau's,l7k). Forms: see House 
and Lrek: also 6-7 houselike, 7 houslicke. 
(OE. type *Azisiéac, f. eis House sb.) + léac LEEK 
=MDu. Anuslooc, MLG. Atslék, Du. huislook ; 
MHG. Anslouch, Ger. hauslauch; Da. huuslég, 
Sw. huslok.] The plant Sempervivum teclorum, 
a succulent herb with pink flowers and thick stem 
and leaves, the latter forming a dense rosette close 
to the root, which grows commonly on walls and 
the roofs of houses. Hence extended to all species 
of the genus Sempervivum, N.O, Crassulacer. 

cx440 Promp. Parv, 251/1 Howsleke, herbe, or sengrene, 
barba Fouts, senper viva, fubarbiunt. 1538 ‘TurRNER 
Libellus, Sedum, housleke. 1562 — //erbal u. 133 a, //ous- 
leke .. groweth in mountaynes and hylly places, scm vse to 
set it vpon theyr houses. 1617 Markham Caval. vu. 39 
Two spoonefull of the iuyce of houslicke. 1656 RipcLey 
Pract. Physick 151 Housleek on houses is full of juyce in 
the greatest heat. 1832 Lytton Eugeue A. 1. ii, Roofs 
green with mosses and house-leek. ; 

attrib, e1s4o in Vicary's Auat. (1888) App. 1x. 227 Take 
.. of nightshade leaves .. howseleke leaves, plantaigne 
leaves. 1694 Satnon Bates’ Disp. (1713) 645/1 Vrink after 
ita Draught of Housleek Whey. 

b. Tree Houseleek, or Houseleek-tree: a 
shrubby plant with yellow flowers (Semfervivum 
or Aonium arborenm), allied to the Common 


Houseleek. Sea Housleek: see quot. 1611. 

1611 Cotcr., /oubarbe arborée, Tree Housleeke.. Jonbarbe 
marine, Sea Housleek, Sea Aygreen, hearb Aloes. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 23/2 sEonium arboreum is well known to 
gardeners as the tree houseleek ; its loose panicles, with 
a profusion of clammy yellow blossoms, are very elegant. 
1884 Miter Plant-2., House-leek Tree. 


Houseless (hatslés), a. [f. House sé.1 + 
“LESS. ] 

1. Not having or dwelling in a honse; having 
no shelter or place of refuge ; homeless. 

¢ 143015 Tokeus in Adan: Davy etc. (1878) 93 Herberewe 
be housles. 1605 SHaxs. Lear iu. iv. 30 Vour House-lesse 
heads, and vnfed sides. 1764 Gotvsm. Trav. 4 Where tlie 
rude Carinthian boor Against the houseless stranger shuts 
the door. 1838 H. Brunt 7 CA. Aséa 77 We all feel for the 
houseless and destitute. 1886 American XII1. 21 The 
homeless and houseless poor. 

2. Destitute of houses and the shelter they yield. 

¢1586 C’tess Pemproxe Ps. cxx. v, In a tent, in a howse- 
lesse harbour. 1798 Worpsw. 7intern Ad, 20 Vagrant 
dwellers in the houseless woods. 1829 Lytron Disowued 
ti. 8 Our home is the houseless sward. 

+b. Inhospitable. Ods. rare. 

1387 Trevisa //égden (Rolls) I. 351 Men of pis lond beeb 
.-housles, and grete fizteres [=gens inhospita, bellicosa), 

Hence Hou'selessnesgs, houseless condition. 

1819 Blackw, Mag. V. 229 The night—the storms—the 
houselessness. 1860 Dickens Uncoutt, Trav, xiii, A cry 
of loneliness and houselessness. 

Houselet (hau:slét). once-wd, [f. House sd,1 


+-LET.] A very small house. 

1802 W. Taytor in Robberds Alem. 1. 410 The squeezed 
cabin-parloured houselets of Dover. . 

+ Houseling (hau:sliy), 54. Obs. or dial. [f. 
Hous sé.! +-Linc.] One that stays in the house ; 
a stay-at-home. b. (See quot. 1847-78.) 

1598 FLorio, M/ausionaro, a homekeeper, a houslin (2612 
houseling], one that seldome goes abroad. 1847-78 Hatui- 
WELL, //ouselings, tame animals, or rather animals bred up 
by band. North, 
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Houseling, -lling (hau-z’lin), v4/. sb. Obs. 
exc. /fist, [t. Hovsen v. + -1xc}.] 

1. The action of the verb Hovuset ; administra- 
tion of the Eucharist; communion. 

¢ 1000 ELFric fo. II. 548 Efter pre huslunge. ¢ 1315 
SHoreHaM 25 Alle taketh that ry3t body Thyse men at hare 
houslynge. ¢c1r4go Myrc 253 After that holy hoselynge. 
1548 Confess. Haith Ch. Switzerland in Wodrow Suc. 
aise, (1844) 1. 18 There is twayne whiche are nained in the 
Churche of God Sacramentes, Baptyme, and Howslynge. 
1642 Jer. Tayitor Episc. (1647) 255 Houseling of people is 
the office meant, communicating them at home, 1886 M.K. 
Macmittan Dogonet the Jester i. 51 When all the housel- 
ling was done, the chaplain led me again to the hed. 

2. attrib, a. Used at the celebration of the Eu- 
charist ; sacramental (in quot. 1590 fravsf.). 

1474 $V ill of Selhy (Somerset Ho.', Howseling towell. 
1532 Vatton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 147 Payd for 
xxviij yards of Irys cloth for a hussyllyng cloth. 1566 in 
Peacock Ang. Ch. Furniture 86 One howslinge bell. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 1. xii. 37 His owne two hands. . The housling 
fire did kindle and provide, And holy water thereon 
sprinckled wide. 1872 4. 6 Q. 4th Ser. IX, 318 It is not 
generally known that houseling cloths are still used {in the 
Church of England], but only in one place that I know of 
in England—viz., in Wimborne Minster. | 

b. Houseling people: communicants, or people 
of age to receive the Communion. (Cf. OE. Auisi- 


bearn, -iwer.) 

1519 in Pleadings Duchy Lancast, (1896) 83 A gret paroch 
and hath seven thousand howseling peple and moo. 1568 
Rey, Parish Ulcombe, Keut (MS.), Ther are housholders in 
the said paroch xlti, Ther are houslinge people 16s. 1895 
W. Pace Forksh. Chantry Surv. (Surtees) I]. Pref. 16 Every 
one over 14 would be accounted a houseling person, or one 
who received the sacrament. 

Housell, var. HocsaL, HouseL, Oés. 

House-lot. U.S. A lot or portion of land 

sufficient for building a house on ; a building plot; 
cf. Hostr-Lor and HomEsTEAD 3. 
“366 in C. Butler //ist. Groton, Afass. (1848) 16 That 
these lands and meadows be so divided .. that none have 
less than ten acres for their houselots and five acres of 
meadow. 1693, 1706 (see HomesTEAD 3]. 1841 Emerson 
Leet., Conservative Wks. (Bohn) II. 269 ’ Touch any wood, 
or field, or house-lot, on your peril’, cry all the gentle- 
men of this world. 1844 — Fug. Amer. ibid. 295 The 
selection of a fit houselot. 

Housemaid (haws,me'd*. A female domestic 
servant, having charge especially of the reception- 


rooms and bed-rooms. 

1694 Duntou's Ladies Dict. 183/2 House-.Maids, Vour 
principal Office is to make clean the greatest part of the 
House ;..so that you suffer no room to lie foul. ¢ 1731 
Swirr Direct. Servants Wks. 1814 XII. 399 The house- 
niaid may put out her candle by running it against the 
eskineteaee 1837 Cartyie fx. Aev. 1. vi. iv, The House- 
maid, with early Recent. 

b. attrib. 

1833 Lapy Granvitce Le/t. (1894) II. 144 There is a 
vulgar, housemaid, common look in I.er features. 5 1884 
Girl's Own Paper Nov. 58/1 The ’ housemaid skirt ‘, with its 
straight folds, lack of gores, and three or four tucks at the 
edge, seems to be.. womn.. by all the young girls. 

c@. Housemaid’s knee: an inflammation of the 
bursa over the knee-cap, induced by kneeling on 
hard floors. (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1886.) 

Hence (chiefly xonce.zds.) Hou'semai:denhood 
(after maidenhood), the personality or honour of 
ahonsemaid, Hou'semai-denly a. (after waidenly), 
of or belonging toa hotsemaid. Hou'semaiding, 


housemaid’s work. 

1859 Mrs. Cartyie Lett, III. 17, 1 had a deal of house- 
maiding to execute during the week. 1876 Mrs. OLIPHANT 
Curate in Charge (ed. 5) 1. iii. 62 That’s why the girls have 
so much housemaiding todo. 1878 Besant & Rice Ce/fa‘s 
Arb, Il. xiii. 210 The domestic mop used to be .. a weapon 
for the defence of housemaidenhood. 1893’ B. AspotsrorD* 
But 49 A housemaid without the housemaidenly cap. 

House-man, houseman (haus;mzn). 

1. (See quot.) 

1798 Mactnus Popul. u. i. (1806) I. 310 The Norway 
farms have in generala certain number of married labourers 
employed upon them..whio are called housemen. /b/d. 311 
A houseman’s place becomes vacant. 

2. A man who lives habitnally in a honse. 

1843 E. Jones Poems, Sens. & Eveut 86 When the rich 
hedges Sleep. .so still and sunuily That housemen long to 
go and lie beside them. : 

3. (/fouseyma:n : with capital H) A member of 
the college of Christ Church, Oxford: see House 
sb.\ 4b. ' 

1868 Oxford Sect. (1869) 102 While their dwelling is 
called Christ Church by strangers, by others it is called the 
House, and they themselves Housemen. 1895 Datly News 
20 Sept. 4/7 Lord Rosebery himself a Housenran). 


Housemaster (hau‘s,ma:sta). 

1. The master of a house or household. va7e._ 

1878 W. E. Hearn Aryan Honsch. xii. § 5. 289 The 
Aryan House-master was the member of an organized clan 
under the presidency of a chief. 1882 Qucen's Priuters 
Bible-Aids Gloss. s.v. Goodman, The ‘goodman * of Prov. 
vii. r9 was the bouse-master or husband 

2. (Hou'se-master.) The master of one of the 
boarding-houses at a public school (HovsE sbl4c.. 

1884 Pall Wall G, 4 Sept. 4/2 Itis to be wondered whether 
parents..ever realize the multifarions duties of a house- 
inaster. 1891 /é/d. 6 Oct. 23 ‘The real unit in most of the 
large public schools is the “house ’, and it is the house 
niaster who has the most powerful influence over his pupils. 


HOUSEMASTERING. 


Hence (in sense 2) Hou:sema‘stering, the work , 


or funetions of a housemaster. Hou sema‘ster- 
ship, the position or office of a housemaster. 

1884 Pall AlallG. 4 Sept. 4/2 With other duties to perform 
besides housemastering. 1886 Achenxum 17 July 80/1 The 
unfelt gradual pressure of this system, that is so apt to 
make of a housemastership what fellowships have been 
said to he—‘the grave of learning’, and of other things 
besides learning which can ill be spared. : 

Housemate (hau'smét). One who lives in 
the same house with another ; a honsehold com- 
panion. Also fig. 

1809-10 CoLeripcr Frieud (1837) II]. 325 Knowledge to 
be gained from hooks, children, housemates and neighbours. 
1847 Emerson Repr. Aten, Uses Gt. Wen Wks :Bohni 1. 
284 It is observed in old couples, or in persons who have 
heen housemates for a course of years, that they grow alike. 
1861 Lower / Pluribus Unum Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 74 
Peace..is a blessing that will not long he the housemate of 
cowardice, 4 

Hence Hon‘semating, living together ina house. 

1882 Iau. Caine D.C. Rossetti 273 Remaining ..in the 
same mind relative to our mutual housemating. 

Hou'se-mi:stress. The mistress of a house. 

1895 Ruskin frors Clav. V. lviii. 293 Permitted to the 
house-mistresses on great occasions, 1887 all Vall CG. 
13 May 14/1 This is the sign that she (the bride] may 
henceforward regard herself as the true housemistress. She 
crosses the threshold, and the whole party follows. 

Hou'se-mother. [Cf Ger. hausmutter.] 
Vhe mother of a household or family; the female 
head of a community living together as a family. 

1837 CariyLe Fr, Rev. 1. vu. iti, Men know not what the 
pantry is, when it grows empty; only house-mothers know. 
1860 Tuackiray Round. Papers xviti. (D.), The house- 
mother comes down to her family with a sad face. 1882 
Staudard 16 Nov. 1/6 The Managers require a.. woman to 
take charge of and act as House-Mother of a House con- 
taining from 20 to 25 Girls and Infants, at their Separate 
Home School. 

Iiencc Hou'se-motherly a., belonging to or 
characteristic of a house-:nother. 

1880 Miss Broucuton Sec. Th. 1. i, Gillian, wrapping.. 
with house-motherly care, a woolly shaw! round... Emilia. 

House-place, houseplace. The name in 
inany parts of Ingland of the common living-room 
in a farm-house or cottage: =Ilousr s4.! 1 b. 

1812 Examiner 7 Sept. 564/1 His mistress met him in the 
house-place. 1859 Gro. Eviot A. Bede t. iv, Gyp. .followed 
Lisbeth into the house-place. 1865 Miss METEvARD Josiah 
Wedgivood 1, 200-1 From this garden you entered at once, 
as was then universally the custom, into the roomy house. 
pleer or kitchen. 1894 4 thenzum 6 Oct. 459/1, I can take 
him into a farmhouse close to my residence, where he will 
find a very picturesque old ‘houseplace’ (always spoken of 
as such), that is, half best kitchen and half sitting-room, 
where the family. .live and sit at nights. 

Houser ! (haw-za1). rare. [f. House v.1+-ER!.] 
+1. One who ecreets a house; a builder. Oés. 
ar400 Prywer (1891) 32 (Ps. exviii. 22] The stoon pt the 
houseres reproueden her hit is maad in to the heued of 
the corner. 

2. One who ‘houses’ or makes his habitation 
somewhcre; a dweller, an inhabitant. 

1871 R. Eis Catudlus xiii. 54 To be with the snows, the 
wild beasts, in a wintery domicile, To be near each savage 
houser that a surly fury provokes, 

+ Houser? (haw z91). O4s. Also 6 howsour, 
houssour. fa. OF. houssure, -eure, {. housser 
to cover, HovsE 2.2] A covering, housing. 

1513 Douctas nes vu. v. 192 The king With purpoure 
howsouris bad ane coursour bring. 1785 R. CumprrLanp 
Observer No. 89 ? 2 He loaded and primed his pistols, and 
carefully lodged them in the housers of his saddle. 

Hou'‘se-room. Room or accommodation in 
a house for a person or thing; lodging. 

1596 SrENsER F,Q. vt. iii. 41 Here is at his gate an errant 
Knight, That house-rome craves. 1601 Death Earl Hunt- 
tugton w.ii.in Hazl. Dedsley VIII. 296 And thou find’st 
ho:use-room in this nunnery. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. /ndia § 
P. 370 They dare hardly give it House-room, or afford it 
a place in their Libraries. 1862 Mrs. Wooo A/rs. Halltb. 
11. ix. 193, I must trouble you to give this man house-room 
for a few days. J/od. The amount of rubbish for which he 
finds house-room is incredible, 

Jig. 1586 Praise of Afus. 29 A precious stone may be 
set in ledde, and [etc,}, in which cases wee .. pittie their 
vnfortunate houserome. @1618 RateicH Adzice of Son 
Rem. (1661) 116 Being. .turned both out of service and house- 
room of this wicked world. 1892 A. B. BrucE A fologetics 
Introd. i, 25 His (Lessing’s} large genial nature gave house- 
room to ideas and tendencies not easily reconciled. 

+ House-roomth. Os. rare. = prec. 

1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort. 1. x\vii. 222 b, The first 
gaue thee house-romth the space of a few monethes. 

+ House-row (han‘s,réu). Obs, A row or serics 
of houses. Ay (#7) house-row: according to the 
order or succession of houses, house by house. 

¢1§86 in Rel. Ant. |. 255 The parishe by howserowe to 
fynde every sundaye in the yeare j. penye white lofe for 
hiolye hread. 1676 NV. Aiding Rec. V1. 264 That due watch 
and ward be kept by persons fit and of able body by house- 
row. 1791 Westey Wks. (1872) VIII. 320 Take a regular 
catalogue of your societies, as they live in house-row. [1896 
T. Buaswite Suéton-in-[lolderness 186 For more important 
objects, collections were sometimes made by ‘ house-row ’.} 


+ Hon‘seship. 0¢s. In 3 husshipe. [f. House 
sol + -sHip, Ct. OE. Aiisgescife.] Household, 
family. 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hont. 197 His seuen sunes and prie 
dochtres and al pat muchele husshipe be him sholde heren. 
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Housestead (huu's;stéd). Also 7 housted. 
(OE. Auds-stede, f{. hits Yousr sb.l + stede STEAD. 
Cf. OS. h&s-sledt, OF ris, hits-stede, OIG. h&s-stat.] 
A place or picce of ground on which a house 
stands; the site of a house; cf. llomESTEAD 3. 

c1000 Sax, Leechd. 1. 154 Deos wyrt.. byp cenned on 
ealdum hus stedum. «1687 Petty /'ol. Arith. 18 The 82 


thousand Families of Paris stand upon the equivalent of 65 
thousand London Housteds. 


Hou:se-to‘p. The tap or roof of a house. 

1526 Vinpate A/att. xxiv. 17 Lett hym whych is on the 
housse toppe not come doune to take enythinge out of his 
housse. 1530 Patscr. 233/1 Housctoppe or treetoppe, coy- 
feau de la maison. 582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xii. 3 That 
which you hane spoken into the eare in the chambers shal 
be preached in the house-toppes. 1828 Cartyce A7 isc. (1857) 
1. 233 Mounting to the house-top to reach tlie stars. 1855 
Macactay //ist. ine. xi. IH. 1 The streets, the balconies, 
and the very housetops were crowded with gazers. 

Houseward hau's,;w61d), adv, [See -warn.] 
Towards the house. Tormerly fo ¢he) houseward. 

1535 CovERnALE 2 Chron. iii. 13 Their face was turned to 
the house warde. 1876 Lanirr Poems, Psalm of West 134 
Stride again ‘Yo houseward all aghast. 1889 STEVENSON 
Master of B.157 As we went houseward. 

House-warm, 7%. [Back-formation from 
Tlouse-waRMING.] tr. ‘Yo give, or take part in, 
a house-warming |sense 2); ¢vavs. to entertain at 
a house-warming. (“are in finite vb. 

1666 Perys Diary 1 Nov., A very noble cake, which 
I presently resolved to have my wife go with to-day, and 
some wine, and house-varm my Betty Michell. ¢ 1810 L. 
Hunt Blue. Stocking Rev.1. 64 Vasteful shade of magnificent 
house-warming Guelph. 

Hon'se-warming. 

1. dit, The warming or heating of a house; in 
quot. (7) fuel for warming a housc. 

e11go in Negistr. Monast. de Winchelcumba 1892) &1 
Concessit, etiam nobis..husbote et heibote et huswerminge. 

2. The action of celebrating the cntrance into the 
occupation of a new house or home with a feast 
or entertainment. b. The citeitainment given on 
such an occasion. 

1577 FiueErwoon in Ellis Orig. Let’. Ser. 11. IH. 56 The 
Shomakers of london, having builded... newe Ilall, made 
a royall feast for theire frends, which they call their howse 
warming. 1661 EvEtyN Diary 28 Nov., I died at Chiffinch’s 
house- warming, in St. James's Park. 1678 Drypes Lin. 
berham vi. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No, 518 2 1, E must make 
the present entertainment like a treat at an house-warming, 
out of such presents as have len sent ine by my guests. 
1880 Mrs. Ripvrie /alace Gard. ii. (1881) 21 We shall 
have to give a house-warming, I suppose. 

atirvih, 1844 J. 'T. Hewrett Parsons & W, xxxiv, He 
had given the usual house-warming dinner. : 

Housewife (hau's,warf, ha zwif, hazif, sb. Pl. 
housewives (hau‘s,waivz, hy-z’w ivz). Forms: 
a. 3-4 husewif, 4 husewijf, huswif, -wijf; 
house-, houswif, -wyf; hosewif, -wyf, ( //. 
-wyves); 4 5 houswif, -wijf, -wyff, 6 hows- 
wyff, housewyfe, (-wyfes, -wyves), 6-8 hous- 
wife, 6- housewife, (-wives). 8. 5-6 huswif, 
-wijf, -wyf f, 5-6 huswyfe, 6-S (-g in sense 3) 
huswife, 7 -wiffe ; also (in sense 3) 8 hussive, 
9 huzzif, hussif, f/. hussives. Sce also Ilussy. 
[MI. hus(e, wif, {. hits House sh! + wif woman, 
Wire: cf. Ger. Aausweth, early mod.Du. Anyswiyf 
‘materfamilias’ (Kilian) ; but the sense in Ger. and 
Du. is usually expressed by hausfrau, hutsvrouw. 
In early ME., usually with a connective ¢, as in 
husebond, VUSBAND, which is not found in OE. 
compounds of A#s-, and has not been clearly ex- 
plained. When this was absent, in the form Aiswif, 
the #% tended to be shoitened by position, as in 
husband, giving the form Asswife, in literary use 
till the 18th c., and still common in transf. senses 
and dialectally. Elision of w (cf. Chiswick, Kes- 
wick), and (dialectally) of final 7, v, gave the forms 
huscif, hussive, huzzy, Hussy q.v. But the analy- 
tical form with long vowel, Aisewif, hitswif, hous- 
wif, housewife, continued in use, and became fre- 
qnent in sense I in the 16th c., esp. when the 
shortened Aiszvife began to lose caste, through its 
depreciatory use in sense 2 (see Hussy). But 
many still prononnce Auzwif, huccif in sense I, 
even when they write ouscwzfe.]} 

1. A woman (usually, a married woman) who 
manages or directs the affairs of her household; 
the mistress of a family ; the wife of a householder. 
Often (with qualifying words), A woman who 
manages her household with skill and thrift, a 
doinestic economist. 

ce. a1228 Ancr. R, 416 Heo nis nout husewif; auh is a 
chirche ancre. a 1240 Sawles \Varde in Cott. Hom. 247 To 
cwemen wel be husewif. a1300 Cursor M7, 14088 Martha 
was huswijf (v.77. houswif, husewijf, hosewif} o pat hus, 
1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 136 Alesounere, 
house wyf, 1382 Wyeur 1 Zi. v. 14, 1 wole, 3ongere for 
to be weddid..for to be hosewyues. 1393 Lanci. 7. 72. C, 
xiv. 9 By nom hym ys housewif, and heeld here hym self. 
1465 Marc. Paston in ?. Let?. No. 506 I]. 198 By your faynt 
houswyff at thys tyme. 1535 CovERDALE Prov. xxx. 21 
The earth is disquieted .. thorow an ydle houswife. 1600 
Suaks. 4. ¥. LZ. 1. ii. 33 Let vs sit and mocke the good 


HOUSEWIFELY. 


houswife Fortune from her wheele. 1710 Brit. Apollo I11. 
No. 91. 3/2 There is.. but An Hour in one whole Day 
between A Housewifeanda Slut. 1832 W. Irvixc Alhambra 
I}. 85 Loitering housewives and idle maid-servants. 1857 
Ruskin Pol, con. Arti. (1868) 13 You will see the good 
housewife taking pride in her pretty table-cloth, and her 
glittering shelves. 

B. c1440 Promp. Part. 255/1 Huswyfe, materfamilias, 
1529 More Comf. agst. Trib... Wks. 1184/1, | bryng home 
a gose & not out of the pulters shoppe .. but out of the hus- 
wiucs house, at the fyrst hand. 1573 Tusser //nsb. Ixx. 
(1878) 162 Take huswife from hushand, and what is he than? 
1579 Lyty Auphues Arh.) 37 As good a huswife as she was 
a happy wife. a 1592 H. Smiru HAs. (1866-7) I. 29 We call 
the wife huswife, that is, house-wife. 1607 Suaks. Tinton 
1\. iti. 423 The bounteous Huswife Nature. 1635 Brome 
Spavagus Gard. 1. vi. Wks. 1873 II]. 166 We would be 
Much better huswifes. 1712-14 Pore Rape Lock v. 21 Who 
would not scorn what huswife's cares produce. 1762 ]see 5]. 

tb. Housewife's cloth: sec quot. 1727. Obs. 

1571 in Beck Draper's Dict. s.v., iij yeardes and half of 
howswyff clothe iijs. vjd. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. iv. 44, 
I discerne.. neither carded wooll, flaxe, nor huswiues clotl:. 
1727-41 Campers Cyc, House- wife's Cloth is a middle sort 
of Itnien clotl: between fine and coarse, for family uses. 

+ 2. A light, worthless, or pert woman or girl. 
Obs. Usually Azeswife ; now Ilussy, q.v. 

1546 J. IlRywoop /'7ov. (1867) 20 Ye huswife, what wynde 
blowth ye hyther thus mght? 1599 broughton's Lett, vii. 
21 Sampsons heyfer was his wife, a skittish huswife. 1613 
R.C. Vadble Alph. ied. 3), Coneudbine, harlot or light huswife. 
1655 Futter Ch. //ist, 1. i. § 4 Some gigling Huswives, 
(ight Leaves will be wagg'’d with Little Wind) causelesly 
fell a flouting at them. 1691 Woop Af4. O.rom, 11. 163 After- 
wards he married a light Huswife. 1705 Vaxsrucu Confed. 
v. ii, Impudent housewife ! 

3. (Usually hyzif). A pocket-case for needles, 
pins, thread, scissors, ctc. (In this sense still 
often spelt Auszwife, hussive.) 

1749 P. Sketton Dersm Revealed viii. (T.), Women.. 
spending their time in knotting, or making an housewife. 
1762 STERNE 7/7, Shandy V, xvi, To bring whatever he had 
to say, into so small a compass, that .. it might be rolled up 
in my mother's housewife. 1768 — Sent. Journ. (1775) 1. 
112 (Lemptation) (She] without saying a word, took out her 
little hussive, threaded a small needle, and sewed it up. 
1851 1). Jerroup Sf. Giles xv. 158 He placed a little silken 
huswife inher trembling hand. 1868 Iloume Ler &. Godfrey 
x. §4 She drew a thread of silk from the housewife. 1871 
Caruvcr in Vrs. C's Leto 1. 161 She tried anxiously all 
her ‘hussives’, boxes, drawers. 

+ 4. A local name of soine kind of fish. Ods. 

cx640 J. Suvre //umdred of Berkeley (1885) 319 The 
Dory, the huswife, the herringe, the Sprat. 

5. attith. aud Comé. a. appositive ; b. of or be- 
longing to a housewife; c. housewife-case = 
sense 3; housewife-eloth (see 1 b). 

1762 Cuvrciuis Ghost iu. 1 It was the Hour, when 
Hiuswife Morn, With Pearl and Linen hangs each thorn. 
1856 Brvast Fune iii, The housewife bee and humming- 
bird. 1856 Kane Arct, E.xfl, Ih. xxii. 217 They bestirred 
themselves real housewife-fashion to. make us comfortable, 
1859 Sita Gas-light & D. xviii. 204 Walking-sticks, house- 
wife-cases, knives. 

Housewife (sce prec.), v. 
7 -wive. [f. prec. sb.] 

l. intr. (also ¢o housewife if: To act the 
housewife ; to manage a household with skill and 
thrift ; to practise economy. 

1566 Draxt //orace, Sat.1. Aij b, She ]the ant} huswyfes 
it right well. 1603 reton Dial. Dignity or Indig. Alan 
15 Shee Huswifeth at home for their owne profit and theyr 
Childrens confort. 1766Mrs.GrirritnLett.dlenry& Frances 
II}. 254 She neither reads, converses, works, visits, house- 
wifes, coquets, intrigues, nor prays. 1894 JVestin. Gaz, 28 
June 1/3 All her daily dusting and careful house wifing. 

2. trans. To manage as a good housewife, or 
with skill and thrift ; to economize, be sparing of, 
make the most of. (Cf. fo Aushand.) 


1632 Brome .Vorth. Lasse um. ii. Wks. 1873 11}. 57 If you 
. huswife the entertainment to make it brave for my credit. 
1649 G. Danire rinarch., Rich. 11, ccxxxix, Vhe vndrest 
Hearth, and the ill house-wif d roome Lay all on heaps. 
1721 DE For Moll Flanders (1840) 116, ] must housewife 
the money. 1798 F. LatHom Midat. Bell 1¥1. 55 In order 
to housewife the money we possessed .. we resolved to buy 
a loaf. 

Housewifely (hau'swaifli, hz-z(w)ifli), a. 
Also 6-7 hus-. [f. as prec. +-LY1.] 

1, Of the character of a housewife; skilful and 
thrifty in the management of household affairs. 

1526 Tinoa.eE Titus ii. 5 To be of honest behaveoure, 
chast, huswyfly. @1639 W. WHATELEY Prototypes 1. xi. 
(1640) 140 Sarah was huswifely in her house. 1677 Covupi. 
Servant-Matd 2 Be neat, cleanly, and huswifely, in your 
clothes. 1741-7o Euiz, Carter Lett. (1808) 110 Whether 
Telemachus (like a notable housewifely young man as he 
was) hung his cloaths upon a peg. 1864 Miss YonGE 7riad 
1. iv. 77 The homely housewifely mother. ' 

2. Belonging to or befitting a housewife ; relating 
to or showing skill in domestic economy. 

1560 Nice Wanton in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 165 Learn .. to 
spin and sew, And other honest housewifely points to know. 
1624 Carman Homer's /]yin to Vesta, Grace this house 
with thy bousewifely repair. 1755 Connoisseur No. 60 ? 1 
Housewifely accomplishments are ow quite out of date 
among the polite world. 1848 C. Broxte 7 Fyre xi, She 
produced from her pocket a most housewifely bunch of 
keys. 1869 Mrs. Lynx Linton Girl of Period Ess. 1883 1. 
43 The snobbish half of the middle classes holds housewifely 
work as degrading. ; 

Hence Hon'sewifeliness, housewifely character. 

1561 Becon Sick Jan's Salve Wks. 1. 245 Her quietnes, 


Now vare. Also 


HOUSEWIFELY. 


honestie, howsewiuelines, and such other fruites of Godes 
spirit. 1869 Daily News 8 Oct., One signal merit of do- 
mestic statesmanship in Prussia is .. its housewifeliness. 

1878 Scribner's Mag. XVI. 731/2 There was a quiet air of 
housewifeliness about her. 

Houw'sewifely, adv. ?Ods. [f. as prec. + 
-LY2,] In a manner befitting a housewife. 

¢ 1430 How Good Wipf 153 in Babees Bk. (1868) 43 Hous- 
wijfl1 pou scbalt goon on worke day. 1551 T. WiLSon 
Logike (1580) 58 She handleth all thinges housewifely. 1573 
Tusser Ausé. Ixxiii. (1878) 164 That all thing in season (fs 
huswifelie fed. 1693 SouTHERNE J/aid’s Last Prayer V.\, 
You were more housewifely employ’d. : 

Housewifery (hau's,waifri, ho-z(w)ifri). 
Forms: see HousEWIFE ; also 6-7 -wivery, etc., 
6-8 -wifry, etc., 7 husfrey. [f. as prec. + -RY.] 

1. The function or province of a housewife ; 
management of houschold affairs; domestic 
cconomy ; housekeeping. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 2355/1 Huswyfery, yconomia. 1481-4 
E. Paston in P. Left. No. 859 III. 279, I deme her mynde 
hathe ben other weys ocapyed than as to huswyfery. 1550 
Crowtey Way to IVealth (1872) 139 Womanlike behauiour 
and motherlike housewifry. 1570 feces (t/tZe) A hundreth 
good pointes of husbandry, lately maried unto a hundreth 
g poynts of huswifery. ¢16z1 Cuarman /éiad xxi. 
242 Skilled in housewiferies Of all kinds fitting. 1694 R. 
L’Estrance Fadles |\xxxvii. 104 The very Point of Manage 
and Huswiv'ry. 1707 Reflex. upon Ridicule 225 Women 
of great Figure look upon Huswifery as a City Vertue. 
1886 Ruskin Pretertta 1. vii. 208 My mother .. learned 
severely rigbt principles of truth, charity, and housewifery. 

+b. fig. Thrift, economy; making the most of 
something. Oés. 

1638 BKomE Antipodes ut. vi. Wks. 1873 III. 288 To 
cease your buswifry tn spinning out The Play at length 
thus. 1775 Map. D'’Arstay “arly Diary (1889) II. 11 
Trying on a coat she was altering in a fit of housewifery. 

2. concer. Vhings pertaining to housekeeping ; 
articles of household nse; in quot. 1673-4, econo- 
mic product. ? Ods. 

1552 Hetoet, Huswiferye, dra et tela. ¢1590 GREENE 
Fr, Bacon i. 79 Amongst the cream-boles did she shine, As 
Pallas, mongst her Princely huswiferie. 1616 Surrt. & 
Markn. Country Farme 156 Your Hedge .. which shall 
part your Garden of Huswiferie and Pulse. 1673-4 Grew 
Veget. Trunks vii. § 12 Scotch-Cloath, is only the House- 
wifery of the same parts of the Barqne of Nettle. 1822 L. 
Hunt /ndicator, Old Lady, She..is a great. .connoisseur 
in butcher's meat and all sorts of house-wifery. 

3. alirib. 

1580 Tusser //ush. Introd. (1878) 2 More lessons .. Than 
Huswifery book doth utter or tell, 1891 Review of Kev. 
IV. 584/1 Housewifery schools were established. 

Hou‘sewifeship. Forms: sce [ouskwire ; 
also Sc. hussyfskap, hussyskep, hissieskip, 
housewifeskep. [f. as prec.+-suIP; in north. 
dial. after ON. -skapr.) =prec. 

ax225 Ancr. R. 414 Husewifschipe is Marthe dole; and 
Marie dole is stilnesse. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. i. xiv. 230 
Sche schulde make badde husewijfschip, 1568 IVife 
Auchtermuchty iv, Sin’ that ye will hussyskep ken, First ye 
sall sift and syne sallknead. 17.. Barring o’ the Door iii. in 
Ritson Sc. Songs (1794) I. 227 My hand is in my hussyfskap, 
Goodman, as ye may see. 1825-80 JAMIESON S.v, Hissieskip, 
Mair by chance than guid hissieskip. 1854 Mrs. OLirnast 
Magd. Hepburn V1. 78 ‘ Naething He than niy mantle and 
my housewifeskep ..a’ to change with your jack and bonnet,’ 

Housewifish (hau'swoifif), a. ([f. as prec. 
+ -IsH.] Appertaining to, like, or partaking of 
the character of, a housewife. 

1835 Motiey Le?. 27 July (Corr. 1889 I. 60), I thought the 
whole scene at first too tidy..too housewifish. 1855 Bace- 
not Lit, Stud. (1879) 1. 287 By tact and instinct motherly 
and housewifish. 1877 Mrs. Ortpnant Afakers Flor vi. 
167 Foolish housewifish cares. 

Housewright (hausrait’\. Now rare. [f. 
IlouseE s6.14+Wricu?.] <A builder of houses (esp. 
of timber) ; a house-carpenter. 

1549 CHALONER Erasim, on Folly F iv b, What housewright 
by Geometrie found ever out such maner buildyng, as theyr 
(bees’] commes are of? c1575 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 
289 William Gelson, of Lanchester, houswright. a 1619 
Fotnersy <1 theom. 1. i. § 8 (1622) 193 Some, Housewrights 5 
..some, Cartwrights, 1890 A.W.Moore Surnames isle Man 
88 A housewright and church-builder by trade. 

Housey: see Housy. 

Housing (hauzin), sd.) 
+-InG].] 

1. The action of the verb Houser, in various 
senses :- t building of houses (ods.); putting or 
enclosing in a house ; furntshing or provision of 
houses ; dwelling or lodging in a house. 

3377 Lanct. 2. Pl. B. xv. 76 Freres .. folilich spenen In 

ousyng, in haterynge, and in-to hiegh clergye shewynge. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 412 The Housing of Plants.. will .. 
Accelerate Germination. 1681 N. Resspury Seri. Fun. Sir 
A. Broderick 6 Noah’s housing in the Ark. 1698 Fryur in 
Phil. Trans. XX. 346 Vheir Constitutions, and Customs, 
Housing, Cloathing. 

2. a. Shelter of a house, or such as that of a 
house; house accommodation ; lodging. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 8591 Pai had husing nan to wale. ¢ 1330 
R. Grunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11073 Of wode and water, 
hey and gres, Of housyng. ¢ 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
Tt. 204 Noo housyng nor no retrayt was nyghe .. where 
they myght be lodged. 1589 PutTexnam Eng. Poeste 1. ix. 
(Arb.) 39 The shepheardes tente or pauillion, tbe best hous- 
ing. 1690 Locke Govt. 1t. xiii. (Rtldg.) 157 Scarce so much 
housing as a sheepcote. 1702 C. MATHER Afagn. Chr. in. 
iit. (1852) 558 Their housing is nothing but a few mats tyed 
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about poles fastened in the earth. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lawps 
iv. § 5, 98 The soft housing of the bird's nest. 

b. Houses or buildings collectively; honse- 
property ; sfec. a collection of outhouses or ad- 
joining buildings attached to a house (dial. some- 
times confused with Aowsen, pl. of Hovse). 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 1284 Thise hende.. Be-helde be 
howsyng fulle bye of Hatbene kynges. 1446 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 339 Housyng sufficeant as wel 
for stables and hayhouses as for other of his beestis to be 
eased in. ¢ 1550 Lever in Strype A/om. Eccl, (1721) UW. 
xxiv. 449 It is the common Custom with covetous Landlords, 
to let their Housing so decay, that the Farmer shall be fain. . 
to give up bis Lease. 1682 Woop Life 6 Nov. (O.H.S.) 
ItI. 28 These housing belongs to Artbur Tyllyard by vertue 
ofa lease from Oriel. 1716 B. Cuurcu //ist. Philip's War 
(1867) I]. 107 He .. coming there found several Housing 
and small Fields of Corn. 1818 Hatta J/id. Ages iii. 1. 
(1872) I. 465 Our housing is valued at 7,0co,000 ducats 3 its 
annual rental at 500,000. 

e. A house or building. 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles 11. 217 He wondrid..pat be 
hie housinge herborowe ne myghte Halfdell pe houshould. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 424 a/1 He must make bis haby- 
tacyon or howsyng more spacious & gretter than hit was. 
1588-9 Act 31 Eliz. c. 7§ 1 Nor convert..anye Buyldinge or 
Howsinge..as a Cottage for hubitacion. 1831 Lanvor A/isc. 
Wks. 1846 II. 637 Above the housings of the village dames. 

+3. Arch. A canopied niche for a statue, a 
‘tabernacle’; also collect, tabernacle-work. Ods. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 37 An yinage of our lady, 
sitting or stondyng, in an howsyng of free stoon. 1516 
in Willis & Clark Caméridge (1886) II. 243 A Rodeloft 
.-wyth Imagery and howsynge. rg521 in C. Welch ower 
Bridge 66 (New statues} set in howsinges of frestone. [1879 
S. Waterton Pretas A/ariana 262 ‘Vabernacles were cano- 
pied niches. In ancient contracts they were also called 
maisons, habitacles, hovels, and howsings.] 

4. Naut. a. A covering or roofing for a ship 
when laid up, or under stress of weather. b, The 
part ofa lower mast between the heel and the upper 
deck, or of the bowsprit betwcen the stem and the 
knight-heads. ec. =house-dine: sce Novse sb.1 23. 
+@. Housing-in: sce Hovse v.1 8 (06s.). 

1627 Cart. SmttH Seaman's Gram. xi. 52 The howsing in 
of a Ship is when shee is past the bredth of her bearing she 
is brought tn narrow to her vpper workes., 1821 A. Fisuer 
Voy. Arctic Reg. 142 We have now got the housing over 
the ships. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxviii. (1856) 232 A 
housing of thick felt was drawn completely over the deck. 
c1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech.74 From the heel to 
the upper deck is called housing. From the step to the 
stem [of bowsprit] is called bousing. 1867 Smytn Saslor's 
Word-bk., Housing, or louse-line, a small line formed 
of three fine strands, smaller than rope-yarn. 

5. Carpentry. (See quot.) 

1823 P. NtcHotson Pract. Build. Gloss. 586 //ousing, 
the space excavated out of one body for the insertion of 
some part of the extremity of another, tn order to unite or 
fasten the same together, 1858 Shyrine’s Butters’ Prices 
(ed. 48) §7 Ilousings under four inches girt. 

6. Alech. a. ‘One of the plates or guards on the 
rajlway-carriage or truck, which form a lateral 
support for the axle-boxes.’ b. ‘The framing 
holding a jonrnal-box.’ ¢. ‘The uprights sup- 
porting the cross-slide of a planer’ (Knight D7ct. 
Mech. 1875). 

1882 Engrncer 24 Feb. 133/1 The screw in each housing 
is turned to reduce the space between the rolls. 

7. attrib. and Comb. as housing reform; hous- 
ing-bearer, -frame, the frame in which the rollers 
ofan iron-rolling mill are set ; housing-bolt, a bolt 
used in housing a gun on deck; housing-box = 
JouRNAL-Box ; housing-ring (see quot. 1867) ; 
housing-sail, a sail used for housing a ship. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. Il. ii, 42 The housing-sails 
have been blown off by the storm. 1859 F. A. Grirrttus 
Artil, Alan, (1862) 236 No. 1..sees the gun laid square 
between the housing-bolts. 1867 Smyti Saslor's Word-bk., 
Jousing-rings, ring-bolts over the lower deck-ports, tbrough 
the beam-clamps, to whicb the muzzle-lashings of tbe guns 
are passed wben housed, 

Housing (hauzin), sb.2 Forms: 5 hows- 
synge, husynge, 7 howzen, 7-9 howsing, 7- 
housing. [f. House sé.2 and v.2 + -1nG1,] 

1. A covering, esp. of cloth or the like. 
in £7.) are in gen. sense. 

c1400 Rowland & O. 749 Ryalle howssynges pay by-gan 
Of pauylyouns proudly pighte. 1483 Cath. Angl. 193/2 
An Husynge of a nutte, folliculus..theca. 1585 Lurton 
Yhous. Notable Th. (N.), Be sure you cover them with 
warm housings of straw. 1748 Smottett Rod. Rand. 
(1812) I. 293 A pair of silver mounted pistols with rich 
housings. 1858 Hottanp 7rtcomé's Left. i. 92 [They] will 
see you, and not your housings and trappings. 1871 R 
Exus Catudlus \xiv. 234 See that on each straight yard 
down droop their funeral housings. 1890 W. H. St. Joun 
Hore in Archzol. LII. 692 Interesting from preserving 
entire its original case or howsing. 

2. spec. A cloth covering put on a horse or other 
beast for defence or ornament; caparison, trappings. 

1645 Evetyn Diary May, The cattle used for draught.. 
are cover’d with housings of linnen fring’d at the bottome, 
that dangle about them, preserving them from flyes. 1782 
J. Apams Diary 14 Sept. Wks. 1851 III. 274 He was 
mounted upon a noble English horse, with an embroidered 
housing, and a white silk net. 1808 Scott M/arm. ww, 
vii, From his steed's shoulder, loin, and breast, Silk hous- 
ings swept the ground. 1892 STEVENSON dleross the Plains 

2 A horse or two., making a fine figure with their Mexican 

ousings, 


(Often 


HOUVE. 


b. ‘A small square pad, which lies on the 
horse’s back, to which most of the harness is fixed’ 


| (Felton Carriages, Gloss.). 


1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) 1]. 132 The housing or 
pad, a small saddle cut in different shapes, but mostly of 
a long square. 

c. ‘The leather fastened at a horse’s collar to 
turn over the back when it rains’ (Halliwell). 

3. attrzd, and Comd., as housing-cloth, a cloth 
used for a housing, 

1607 Torse.i. Four-f. Beasts (1658) 287 Lay a housing 
cloth upon the same to keep bis back as warm as may be. 
1617 ASSHETON Fraud, (Cbetham Soc.) 94 My housing-cloth 
stolen out of the stable. 1794 W. FELTON Carriages (1801) 
Il. 135 The Newmarket strap; a strap with a buckle and 
loop, hy which the collar is hung to the housing, at a pro- 
per distance; it is placed round the collar-buckle and 
housing-bridge. did. Gloss., Ffousing Cushion, tbe soft 
stuffed under part of the housing. 

Housing (hau‘zin), ff/. a. [f. House v.1+ 
-1nG?,] That houses: see quots. and House z.! 

1627 [see House v.! 8}. 1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 
182 When a Tile, or Brick ts warped, or cast crooked or 
hollow in burning, they then say such a Brick, or Tile is 
Housing ; they are apt to be housing. .on the struck side. 
1810 ScoTr Lady of L. vi. xxix, Hum of housing bee. 

+ Housling, vé/. 56. [? error for housing, from 
llouse v.! 4c; cf. Housy.] The growing of the 
hop-bine into a dense mass at the top of the poles. 

1669 Wortipce Syst. Agric. vill. § 1. 128 Let the Poles 
lean outward the one from the other..to prevent housling 
as they term it.. that is, they will grow one amongst 
another, and cause so great a shade tbat you will have 
more Hawm than Hops. Hence 1707 Mortimer //usé. 
137.3 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycl. s. v. Hfop; etc. 

ousling: see TlouseLinc. Houss, var. 
Tlovusesé.2 Houssour, obs. f. Houser 2, Hous- 
ted, obs. f. HlousrsTrab. 

|| Houstonia (hestou-nia), Bot. [mod.L.,named 
after Dr. William Efouston, an 18the. botanist 
(died 1733).) A North American genus of plants 
(N. O. Rubiacew), with delicate four-parted flowers 
of various colours; by some botanists included in 
the genus //edyotis or Oldenlandra. 

About 20 species are known; the best-known being //. 
cxrnuilea, the Bluet, 

1838 Mrs. Hawtuorne in .V. //aithoruc & life (1885) 
I. 187 Motber brought me some Honstonias in their own 
bit of earth. 1841-4 Emerson Fss., Nature Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 225 The mimic waving of acres of houstonia, whose 
innumerable florets whiten and ripple before the eye. 

+ Housty. pseudo-arch. or dal. [Cf. Hoast.] 

1855 Ktnostry IVestw. Ho xv. (1861) 255 Lady Grenvile 
. always sent for her if one of the children had a ‘housty’, 
i.e. sore-throat. : 

Housy (han-zi), 2. /oca/. Also housey. [f. 
Ilousr 56.1 or v.1+-y.] Said of hop-bines when 
growing thickly at the top so as to form a kind of 
roof or covering. (Cf. Houses v.! 4c.) 

1848 Fri. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. u. 544 The hop growing 
and flourishing more under what is called housy bine than 
any other variety. /éfd. 553 Prevent the bine from being 
too rougb and housy at the top. 1894 Yzmcs 30 July 12/r 
The bine is very thick and ‘housey’. 

Hout, var. of Hoor sd., v., zn. 

Houting (hau'tin). A species of whitefish, 
Coregonus oxyrhynchus, found in some fresh-water 
lakes. 1880-84 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 11. 126, 

+ Houve, hoove. 0¢s. or Sc. Forms: 1 hiife, 
3-4 houue, 4 houwe, howue, houe, 4-8 Sc. hou, 
how, 5 houffe, howfe, huve, 6 hove, hooue, 8-y 
Sc. hoo. [OE. hiife = MLG., MDu. dive, Du. 
huif, OHG. hiba (MUG. Afbe, Ger. haute), ON. 
juifa (Sw. hufva, Da. hue):—OTeut. *hithon wk. 
fem.] A covering for the head; a turban, a coif; 
a cap, a skull-cap; the quilted skull-cap worn 
under a helmet; in Sce.(Aow, hoo) a vight-cap, Jam.). 

To glace one’s houve, give hima houve of glass or glasen 
houve : to mock, delude, cajole, See Skeat Chaucer, Notcs 
1016, Tp. 237- : . , 

¢1000 /ELFaic Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 152/24 Cidaris, uel 
mitra, hufe. croso Suppl. Aéifric’s Gloss. ibid, 188/20 
Flamineolnin, nel flamimenm, biscopes huf. a@1300 Boddy 
& Soul 246 in Alap’s Poems (Camden) 337 Tou.. madest 
me an houue of glas. 1362 Lanci. ?. PZ. A. Prol. 84 Per 
houep an Hundret In Houues of selk, Seriauns hit semep 
to seruen atte Barre. ¢1374 CHaucer 7roylus 11. 726 (775) 
‘Yo holde in love a man in honde, And hiin hir ‘leef’ and 
‘dere herte’ calle, And maken him an howve above a calle. 
Jbid. v. 469 Fortune his howue entendeth bet to glaze. 
1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Adrian 228 pu did nocht ellis, I se 
now, Bot to god mad a clasine {=glasine}] how. — /d¢d2., 
Ninian 1046 He ves hynt be how and hayre. 1377 Lancet. 
P. Pl. By xx. 171 A glasen houve. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aeeve's 
Prol. 57, 1 pray yow alle that ye nat yow greue Thogh 
I answere and somdeel sette his howue [v. 17. howe, houve, 
houwe]. ¢1430 Lypc. A/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 56 To be 
ny frend, and gyve me false counsaile, ‘To breke myn hede, 
and yeve me a bouffe. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 240/2 Howe.. 
heed hyllynge. 1483 Cath. Ave. 190/2, An Howfe, tena. 
1513 Douctas ners vy. x. 22 ‘Vhair haris all..That...with 
how and helm wes thristit down. 1535 CovERDALE Isa. he 
18 Bracelettes and hooues. — Fudith xvi. 8 She sry e 
hir face, and bounde vp hirhayre inan hooue. 1728 ELLY 
Scott. Prov. 6x Break my head, and put on iny hoo. 

b. A child’s cau. Res tacie rape 
Pacscr. 233/1 Hove that a chylde 1s bo! , : 

ese Ronters Treat, Witcher. 66 (Jam.) That natural couer 
wherewith some children are borne, and is called by our 


HOUX. 


women the sillie how. 1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
v. xxi. 269. 1710 Kupoiman Gloss. Douglas’ Encis sv. 
/fow, \n Scotland the women call a haly or sely How 
(i.e. holy or fortunate cap or hood), a film or membrane 
stretched over the heads of Children new born. 

Houve: see Hove. 

+ Houx, sé. p/., obs. var. pl. of Hoven or Hock. 

1555 Enrn Decades 260 Alces. .with longe legges withowt 
any bowinge of theyr houx or posternes, 1609 HoLLanp 
Amen, Marcell, xxv. ii. 264 Our light armed companies .. 
charging then beliind, layd at the houx and backe parts 
as well of the beasts as the Persians themselves, and all to 
cut and hacked then. 

Houyhnhnm (hwithn’m, hwi'n'm). [A com- 
binaticn ol letters app. intended to suggest the neigh 
of a horse.] The name given by Swift in Gulliver's 
Travels to one of a race of beings described as 
horses endowed with reason and bearing rule over 
a degraded brutish race of men, called the Yahoos. 
Hence frausf. A horse having, or considered as 
having, human characteristics. 

1727 Swirt Gulfiver ww. i, Vhen the bay tried me with a 
second word, much harder to be pronounced; but reducing it 
to the English orthography, may be spelt thus, Honyhohams. 
bid. iii, The word Houyhnhom, in their tongue, signifies 
a horse, and, in its etymology, the perfection of nature. 
/bid. xii, The two Yahoos, said to have been seen many 
years ago npon a mountain in Houyhnhnmland. 1727 Pore 
(fé¢/e) Vo Mr. Lemuel Gulliver, the grateful address of the 
unhappy Houyhnhnims, now tn slavery and bondage in 
England. /é/d. i, Accept our humble lays, And let each 
grateful Houyhnhnm neigh thy praise. ~— Mary Gulliver 
to Capt. Lemuel Gulliver 107 Vd call thee Houyhnham, 
that high-sounding name. 1773 Mrs. Grant Lett. fr. 
Mount, (1807) b. ii. 30, 1 should be very sorry lo have my 
poor houyhnhnms where } could neither hear them neigh, 
nor see thein shake their necks. 1833 L. Ritcute JMand. by 
Lotre 30 'Geton, you Ilouyhnhnm !" exclaimed we. The 
animal conghed banteringly. 

Houzle, houzell, obs. forms of Houser. 

Hov, obs. form of How adv. 

+ Hovable, shortened form of BEHOVABLE a, 


advantageous, suitable. 

1508 Fisner 7 Penit, 1s. Wks. (1876) 46 Whan tyme was 
houable and conuenyent. /4¢d@. 51 A conuenyent and 
houable remedy. , 

+ Hove, sd.' Obs. [OE. Adfe, alsoin the comb. 
tiinhdfe 2‘ garden hove’, and in ME. hethove 
HAvHove, and ale-hove ALEHOOF, names of ground- 
ivy.] The name of some plant, considered by an 
early glossator to be a ‘viola’ or violet; in the 
Prompturium identified with Aayhove, Ground Ivy. 

crooo Sax. Leechd. 11. 20 Wib heafod ece genim hofan 
and win and eced. /A/d. 34 Wip eazna ece, zenim pa 
readan hofan. c 1000 JELFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 134 39 
Wrola, hofe. c1440 Promp. Parv. 250/: Hove, or grownd 


yvy. 

+ Hove, hof, 54.2 Ods. [a. ON. Aéf modcra- 
tion, measure, f. Aefja, hdf, to take up, lift, raise, 
exalt, etc.] Measure, moderation, temperateness. 

¢€1z00 ORMIN 4742 A33 att rihht time, and a33 att hof, Forr 
att iss Drihhtin cweme. a1300 Cursor AJ. 11973 Tesus 
pat was fulfild o houe, His moder mode wald he noght 
drone. /dfd. 23291 Pai sal be heft wit-vten houe. /érd. 
26990 Hop es god at hald wit houe, Bot til vnskil not worth 
a gloue. 

+ Hove, 54.2 Sc. Obs. Forms: 4-6 hove, 6 
huyfe, hufe, hoif, 6-7 hoffe. [perh. f. Hove v1; 
or ? from OE. kof, hall, dwelling, ON. 4of temple, 
Ger., Du. fof court.] In Arthur's hove, Julius’ 
hove: names applied by various authors to a re- 
markable round edifice which formerly stood near 
Carron in Stirlingshire : see Jamieson, s.v. //oz/. 

The local naine appears to have been 4 rt4ur's Oon (oven); 
it is called Furuns Arthuri in the Newbottle Chart. 1293. 

¢1377 Foroun Scotichrou. u. xvi. (1759) . 51 Quam cum 
Arthurus rex..recreandi gratia invisere soleret, a plebeis 
propterea Arthuris Hove dicebatur. 1526 Bortnius Scof. 
ffist. wm. iv. (Jam.), Hancque Iulis Hoff, id est, Fulis 
aulam seu curiam, quod nomen ad nos devenit ab incolis 
exinde appellatum. 1535 Stewart Crox, Scot. Hi. 193 
The laif.. He gart lat stand and wrait vpoun the wall 
‘Arthuris hufe’, quhilk is to say, his hall. 1536 Bet- 
LENOEN Cron, Scot. xiv. vii. (Jam.), Thai put away the 
armes of Julius Cesar, and ingrauit the armis of King 
Arthour, commanding it to be callit Arthouris hoif. « 1639 
Spottiswoooe Ast. Dict. (MS.)s.v. Artéur's Oon (Jam.), 
«As to K. Edward giving it the name of Arthur's Hoff or 
house, it had the name of Arthur‘. Oon or Kiln long before, 
1639 Ussner De Brit. Eccl. Primtord. xv. 586 Arthurs 
Oven et Julius hoff appellant hodie. 

b. See ARTHUR'S HUFE. 

+ Hove, s+. Also hofe. [f. Hove v1] The 
action of tarrying or lingering ; in phr. ov hove, in 
Waiting, in stispense. 

1400 Destr. Troy 12699 Held hom on hofe in the hegh sea. 

+ Hove, 56.5 Obs. rare. 

{A doubtful form; perh. a scribal error for Aeve=MDu. 
heve, Ger. Gefe, yeast, barm, lees, dregs. Cf. also OE. 
hefe (= hgfe) yeast, Jeaven ; (, Toot of deven, HEAVE v.]) 

Lees, dregs, sediment (of oil, ale, etc.). 

c1440 Promp. Parw. 250/1 Hove of oyle, as harme, and ale 
+ AMINTCA. 

+ Hove, z.! Oés. Forms: 3-6 houe, ‘; hofe), 
4- hove, (6 hoove); Sc. (and orth.) 4 houffe, 
4-5 huffe, 4-6 huve, 5 huwe, hue, 5-6 huif, 6 
huff. [Of great frequency in ME. from 13th c.; 
in 16th c. largely superseded by Hover. Deriva- 
tion unknown. 


{ 
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The usual rimes with ove, prove, love, the 16th c, spelling 
Aoove, and ahove all the Sc. forms Ase, Auive, show that 
the early ME. was Aéven, =O, *hdfian with long 6. Vhis 
severs it from the family of OE. fof, hall, dwelling, to 
which it has sometimes been referred.] 

1. ¢ntr. To remain in a suspended or Ioating 
condition, as a bird in the air or a boat on water; 
to be poised, to Hoven. 

c1za0 Bestiary 69 So rizt so he cunne he Jeagle] houed in 
Se sunne. crago S. Lug, Leg. I. 269/298 Euere houede pis 
clere lij3t ouer hire fuire and. heize. @1352 Mixot /'oems 
(Hall) i. 83, viij. and xl. galays..houed on pe flode. 
crqa0 Lyoc. Assembly Gods 1608 Ouer her heede houyd 
aculuer fayre & whyte. «1440 /’rom/p. Parv.251/2 Hovyn 
yn watur, or ober lycoure, sufernato. 1§50 HutcHINXson 
Image of God vii. (1560 26 Ehas..making the Iron which 
is heuy to houe aboue the waters. 1590 Srexser /*. Q. 111. 
vii. 27 A little bote lay hoving her before. 

b. ‘Vo lie at anchor. 

crsgo tr. Mol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1. 52 Abowte 
the i1j'® hower of the neate daye lee [(Casar] hooved bee- 
fore Brittaine. 7 

2. To wait, tarry, linger, stay, remain; often sfec. 
to remain on horseback. 

c1220 Bestiary 525 | He) stired up and houcd stille. 1297 
R. Grouc. | Rolls! 4468 Moroud erl of gloucestre mid is ost 
bi syde In an valeye houede pe endinge uorto abyde. 1375 

Jarwocr Gruce xvii. 299 He hufit in-till ane enhusche- 
ment. ¢ 1430 Sy7 Generides (Roxb.) 9101 She houed on hir 
palfray Vo wit what he wold say. c1qgo /’routp. /'asv. 
252,1 Hovyn on hors, and a-hydyn, sivectno. 1508 Duxsar 
Poems iii. 4 Quhairof I hovit..in dowt. 1513 Dovctas 
A#uets v. x.59 All redy hufand thar coursis for to tak. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 245 On to this erle quhair he wes 
huifand by. 1568 Gratton Chron. 11. 288 Syr Geoffrey 
hoved still in the fields prively with his Banner before him. 
1577-87 HounsHeo Chron. I). 22'1 Being intercepted by 
them that laic hoouing in ambush. 1585 Jas. 1 Ass. /’oesve 
(Arh.) 57 That je make not prowe and reproue ryme together, 
nor 4one for houeing on hors bak, and éehone. 1§90 SreNsER 
F. Q. ui, x. 20 A couple. Which hoved close under a forest 
side, As if they lay in wait, or els them selves did hide. rg95 
— Col. Clout 666 Vie which in court continually hooved 
[rime prooved]. 

b. fig. To linger or dwell on. 

crqgo Carcrave Life St. Nath. i.gts5 Ffy on po hertes 
pat eter on swech ping houe! — : 

3. To come or go floating or soaring; to be 
bome (as on horseback), move, or pass away ; to 
pass on, pass dy. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 323 Hove out of my sonne And lete 
it shine into my tonne. «¢ 1400 J/elayne 1490 He sawe come 
houande ouer a felle Many a brade Banere. 1509 Hawrs 
Past, Phas. wi. v, Ymazges of golde.. whiche with the 
wynde aye moved .. About the towers in sundry wyse they 
hoved. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 11. 234 Yua pert Pechtis 
on hors wer huvand hy. a 1650 Flodden F. 281 in Furmiv. 
Vercy lolio 1. 330 Fhe hind Hassall hoved on fast. 

4. trans. To brood over, asa bird: = Hover z.! 5, 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles u. 146 Pe.. Egle..Hasteth him 
in Weriest to houyn his bryddis. /6s:d. 11. 50 Anober proud 
partriche .. houeth be eyren pat pe hue laide And with hir 
corps keuereth hem. 

+ Hove, v.“ Oés. or dia/. Also 7 houve, hoove, 
hoave. [app. a derivative of HEAvE v. (pa. t. Aove, 
pa. pple. Aover).} 

1. trans. To raise, lift. 

(The first quot. is from its date doubtful ; the word may be 
hewand for 4cvand from HEavt wv.) 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Jacobus minor 675 Howand his 
handis to be hewyn. ¢38§70 Warr. Wit & Screme v. v.in 
Hazl. Dedsi/ey 11. 392 Hove up his head upon your spear, 
lo, here a joyful sign! : 

2. trans. To swell, inflate, puff up or out. Chiefly 
in pa. pple. Hoved = Hoven, 

160: Hottann Pliny 1. 255 Like unto bladders puft up 
and hooved with wind, dad. H. 560 Their bread is lighter 
and more houved vp than any other. 1639 Horx & Ros, 
Gate Laug. xxxiv. § 407 The crum light and hoaved 
(puff'd) within. 1785 Burns Death § Dr. Hornbook xxviii, 
Some ill-hrewn drink had hov'd her wame. 1795 Gentt. 
Mag. LXV. u. 894 Cattle that are hoved or swelled. 1828 
Craven Dial. Hove, to swell, to puff up. 

3. intr. (for cf.) To rise; to swell up. 

1590 SPENSER F. Q, 1. ji. 31 Astond he stood, and up his 
heare did hove. 1601 Hottaxp /’/ity 1. 500 The earth.. 
swelleth and houeth as it were with a leauen. 1811 A1tox 
Agric. Ayrsh. 456 Hoving or fire-forging is so seldoin met 
with in the sweet milk cheese of that county. 

Hove, 7.5 Abbreviated for BEHOvE. 

c14g0 Lypa. Secrees 1184 heading, How a kyng hovith to 
haue a leche to kepe his body. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
232 b/2 That we myght make thyn exequyes couenable as it 
houeth and is dygne and worthy. 1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 
9 A zeale How great, of host thy charge hooues thee to heat. 

Hove, pa. t. and pple. of Heave (see also 
Hoven); var. Hovve. ] 

+ Hove-dance. Oés. [cf. MDu. of-daus, lit. 
court dance, ‘a dance usual at the court, the dance 
that is in fashion’ (Verwijs and Verdam), ‘saltatio 
numerosa, chorea atlica, circularis’ (Kilian) = 
MHG. fovetaus.] A ‘ court dance’; app. a par- 
ticular dance of a lively character. 

1390 Gower Conf. 111. 6 Where as } muste dannce and 
singe The love daunce and carolinge. 148: Caxton Rey- 
nard (Arh.) 54 Ther was daunsed .. the houedaunce with 
shalmouse trompettis and alle maner of menestralsye. 1483 
Chaucer's H. Fame (Caxton) 111.145 To lerne houe dauncis 
{Fairf, ALS. loue Daunces) sprynges Reyes. [1894 F. S. 
E.us Reynard 168 In the merry hovedance See the 
Elephant prance As lissom and light as a fawn.] 

Hovel (he'v’l, hu-v'l), 56.! Also § -yl, 5-7 -ell, 
6-elle. [Known from 15th c.: origin uncertain. 


HOVEL. 


A_ conjectured derivation from OE. Aof court, dwellinz, 
with Romanic suffix -cé, is etymologically and chronologi- 
cally inadinissible. Heyne, in Grimm, favours a_con- 
nexion with MMHG. Aofel ‘cover, covering, lid’: if this 
word occurred in LG., us form would be *4ovel, but it 
dues not seem to be known, so that the connexion is not 
made out. Another conjecture ix an AF. *huwve/, whence 
OF. 4uzelet * petit toit en saillie “ Godef.).] 

1. An open shed; an outhouse used as a shelter 
for cattle, a receptacle for grain or tools. 

1438 Nottingham Rec. 1. 357 Also a_garthyn with a 
hovell’ on it. c1q40 ?romp. Varv. 250 1 Hovy| for swyne, 
or ober beestys, cartabuluim. 1555 W. WatkEMAN Fardle 
factions Pref. 7 Eche man .. passed his daies .. vnder the 
open heauen, the couerte of some shadowie Trees or slendre 
houelle. 1573 Tusser //usé, lit. (1878) 116 Make drie ouer 
hed, both houell and shed. 1620-55 I. Jones Sfone-//eny 
(1725)8 They raise Cahbins and Cottages for themselves, 
and Ilovels for their Cattel. 1796 Trans. Soc Arts XIV. 
gor It may be used asa stable, ox-stall, hovel, or cart-house. 
3893 Act 36 4 37 Vict. c. 72 § : Barns, hovels, or other 
like structures of wood. 

2. A shed used as a human habitation ; a rude or 
miserable dwelling-place; a wretched cabin. 

a 1625 Fretcuer Love's Cure v. iii, No town in Spain, 
fiom our metropolis Unto the rudest hovel. 1 Frver 
Ace. E India & 1’, 52 Their Houses are little Hovels or 
Hogsties, the best of them scarce worthy the name of a 
Booth. 17321 Aooison Spect. No. 117 P.5 [Her Hovel, which 
stood in a solitary Corner under the side of the Wood. 
1806 Guzetteer Scotl. sv. Tamontoul, \t is entirely com- 

d of turf-covered hovels. 1865 W.G. Patcrave Arabia 

I. 151 In it every description of dwelling is to be seen.. 
for high and low, palace or hovel. 

3. In variaus technical uses. 

ta. Arch. A canopied niche for an image. Also 


hovel-house, -housing. Obs. 

1463 Bury IW'ilis Camden) 19, 1 wil that the ymage of 
oure lady..be set vp ageyn the peleer .. and a hovel with 
pleyn sydes comyng down to the baus. 1875 Parner Gloss. 
Archit., (lovel, sometimes used in the sense of tabernacles 
forimages. 1879 E, Waterton tetas Mariana 262 Vaber- 
nacles were canopied niches. In ancient contracts they 
were also called maisons, hahitacles, hovels, and howsings. 
1888 Archit. Jrni. 241 ‘Yhirty-six ‘weepers’ standing in 
niches under simple canopies, or, as they were called, 
‘hovels’. ; 

+ b. A structure of recds, broom, etc. on which 
brine is concentrated by natural evaporation. Oés. 

1686 Por Stafforidtsh. ii. 95 Were the brine .. Iaved on 
hovels cover'd with Mats, made of reeds, straw or flagys. 

c. The hood of a smith’s forge. 

1688 R. HotmE Armoury unt. vii. 3232 The Hovel or 
Covel of the Hearth {of a Smith's Forge] which ends ina 
Chimney to carry the Smeak away. 1703 Moxon Mech, 
Jed x esd ’ ‘ : 

da. The conical building enclosing a porcelatn 
oven or kiln. 

1825 J. Nicnotsos Operat. Mechanic 468 Most ovens are 
surrounded by a high conical building, called a hovel, large 
enough to allow the man to wheel coals to the requisite 
places, and to pass along to supply each mouth with fuel. 
1851 //lustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib.724 The hovels in which the 
ovens are built form a very..striking feature of the pottery 
towns..resembling..a succession of gigantic bee-hives, 

4. Astack of corn, etc. Hence Aovel-/rame. 

1ggt Percivact Sp. Dict., Gavilla, a stacke of come, 
a hoile of corne, a bauen, fasctcudus. 1599 Mixsneu Sf. 
Dict., Gavilla, or Gavila, a stacke or houell of corne, 
a bauen or fagot. 1722 Act 9 Geo. /,c. 22 § 1 If any Person 
..set Fire to.. any Hovel, k, Mow, or Stack of Com, 
Straw, Hay or Wood. 1782 Barker in Mil, Trans. 
LXXHL. 282 Some of the pease, which were either not got 
in, or the hovels not thatched, when the great rain came 
September 2. 188: Leivestersh. Gloss, Iovel-frame, a 
* stack-franie’, the wooden frame or platform on which 
stacks or ricks are built up. 

Hovvel, 52.2. [ad. Du. heuvel, MDu. Advel, in 
Kilian Aovel ‘hill’, also ‘hump, boss, knob’.] 
The bump on the top ofa whale’s head. 

1694 Ac. Sev. Late Voy. u. 126 He hath also an Hoffel 
{printed Hossel] on his Head like a Whale. /érd. 134 
Upon his Head is the Hovel or Bump before the Eyes and 
Finns. 1822 R. Turxer Arts & Sc. (ed. 18 203 Its head is 
about one third part of its whole length, on the top..is what 
they call the hovel or bump; in this are two spout-holes. 

Hovel, v.!_ [f. Hove 4.1] 

a. trans. To shelter as in a hovel or shed. 

3583 Staxvuurst 2ueds wv. (Arb.) 98 They shal be in 
darcknes al hooueld. 1605 Suaxs. Lear tv. vii. 39 To 
houell thee with Swine and Rogues forlormne. 

b. To provide with a roof or covering. 

1688 R. Houme Ariaonury ui. ix. 400,/2 Round Towers, 
Hoveled or Roofed. : 

c. (Archit.) To form like an open hovel or 
shed ; as, ‘to hovel a chimney ’. 

1823 P. Nicttotsox Pract. Build. Gloss. 586/2 //oveling, 
carrying up the sides of a chimney, so that when the wind 
rushesover the mouth, the smoke may escape below the cur- 
rent or against any one side of it. 1858 Skyring’s Butliers® 
Prices (ed. 48: 71 Chimney pots. .Hovilled second size. .7s. 

a. ¢nir. To stack corn in a ‘hovel’. dial. 

1744-50 W. Extis Afod. Hushandm. V.1. 5 (E. D. S.) Be 
sure never to want a hand that can hovel ; that is, a man 
who is capable of placing wheat-sheaves or other corn on 
a hovel, so as to lie in that advantageous position as Is 
necessary to prevent the damage of weather. 

Hovel, v.2 [Etymology uncertain : perth. a 
back-formation from HovELLeR, q.v.] a. tai. 
To pursue the occupation of a hoveller. b. trans. 
To bring (a vessel) into harbour, moor and unload 
it, etc. Hence Hovelling //. sb., the business 


of a hoveller, piloting. 


HOVELLER. 


1880 Chambers’ Encycl. \N1. 445'2 s.v. Deal, The chief 
branches of industry are.. boat-building, sail-inaking, pilot- 
ing or hovelling [etc.]. 1891 J. Simson //istoric Thanet 110 
Hovelling and Foying are to a great extent synonymous 
terms. The latter hae been described as ‘ going off to ships 
with provisions, and assisting them when in distress’; the 
same definition may with some amplification be applied to 
hovelling. 1891 Erwortuy et. to Editor 8 May, To Aovel 
or hobble a vessel is to do the rougb work of helping to 
bring her into harbour—mooring and unloading, &c. It is 
very unskilled labour. 


Hoveller chev las, ha-v'la1). Also -eler. [Of | 


obscare origin; it has becn suggested that they 
were so called ‘from their use of hovels on shore 
for shelter’; but cf. HoppLer?, HuFFLER.] 

1. An unlicensed pilot or boatman, especially on 
the Kentish coast ; frequently applied to a boat- 
inan who goes out to wrecks, sometimes with a 
view of plunder. Cf. Hopper? 3 a. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), V’agans, vagrants or 
hovellers, who infest the sea-coast in a tempest, in expecta- 
tion of plunder from some ship-wrecked vessel. 1809 
Naval Chron. XXIV. 105 Pilots, boatnien, hovellers. 1864 
R. M. Battantyse Lifeboat (ed. 2) 87 In olden time the 
owners of these nautical huts dwelt tn them, hence the 
name ‘hoveller’ which is used at the present day. 1866 
Daily Tel. 3 Nov., The vessel must go to pieces; and the 
hoveller‘s instinct is to clutch as much as he can from it. 
1884 Daily News 23 Sept. 3/1 The Deal boatman. .is often 
called a “hoveller *, and his most profitable work seems to 
be in knocking about at sea ready to afford aid to ships 
needing it, 1886 AM. 4 Q. 7th Ser. II. 476/1. 

2. The craft used by these boatmen. 

1880 Ciark Russet Satlor’s Sweetheart 1. iii.g7 There'll 
be a whole fleet of hovelers around ‘em before another hour's 
gone. 188: Daily Tel. 24 Feb, 1 made the journey in 
a hoveller, and reached the lightship half an hour before 
sunset. 

Hoven (houw’n), ff. a. Now dial. Also hove. 
[pa. pple. of HrAvE v., q.v.] Swollen, bloated, 
puffed out; esp. applied to cattle when swollen 
with over-feeding : cf. Hoove. Also fg. 

1555 Will of F. Pyshe (Somerset Ho.), A brown hove cow. 
1573 [usser //usé, xlix. 11878) 108 Tom Piper hath houen 
and puffed vp cheekes ; If cheese be so houen, make Cisse 
toseeke creekes. 1599 Broughton's Let. iii. 13 Your houen 
imaginations, 1674-91 Ray NV. C. Words 143 Hoven- 
bread, syasites. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury i, v. 244/1 Bad 
Cheese .. is... full of yes, not well prest but hoven and 
swelling. 1851 /dustr. Catal, Gt. E.chib, 419 Veterinary 
.-stomach pump..for hove cattle. 1865 H. H. Dixon 
field & Fern V, ii. 38 Sometimes a whole lot will get hoven 
with clover, 

Hover (ho-va, hp-vas), sd. [f. Hover v.1] 

1. An act of hovcring, as of a bird or other 
winged creature. 

1893 G. D. Lestir Lett. to Marco xvi. 105 A circular sort 
ofhover. Mod, Newspaper, The hover of a hawk’s wing ts 
dimly sighted far away upon the horizon. 

b. A hovering host (of birds). 

1826 J. Witson Chr, North (1857) 11. 328 A mile-square 
hover of crows darkens air and earth, 

2. The action or condition of remaining in sus- 
pense. 

1513 Dovuctas “ners xn. xiv. 129 Abydand lang in hovir 
quhat he suld do. ¢ 1565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. 
(1728) §37 (Jam.) They stood in hover, and tuik consultatioun 
quhat was best to be done. 1727 E. Ersxine Seva. Wks. 
1871 I. 295 They are in a hover and suspense. 1883 E. 
Pensrie-Iecusutrst Cream Letcestersh, 136 Without even a 
hover of hesitation, _ 

3. Any overhanging stone or bank under which 
a fish can hide; also any kind of overhanging 
shelter, especially a hollow in the side of a hedge. 
(Elworthy IV. Som, Word-bh.) Chicfly south. dial. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 103 (R.) Roughs of trees .. were 
cast in thither to serue asx a houer for the fish. 1868 
E,W. L. Davirs in Dartinovr Days (1863) 137 Every holt 
and hover which could harbour a fox or an otter. 1863 
Kincsttv Water Bad. iti, 116 Dark hovers under swirling 
banks, from which great trout rushed out. 1886 R. C. 
Lastir Sea-patnter’s Log 207 The confidence of the tront 
in the security of his haunt or hover. 

4. Comb, Hover-fly, a dipterous insect of the 
order Bombylitdi, which hovers over flowers with- 
out settling. 

@ 1887 Jerreries Fred & Iedgerow (1889) 14 Countless... 
hosts of the yellow-barred hover-flies come to them. 

Hover (hp'vas), a. (st.) dial. [perh. related to 
Hove v.7) Of loose texture or coniposition; in 
Kent, said of hops loosely packed. b. as sé, Light 
loose soil. 

1669 Woruipar Syst. Agric. (1681) 327 //over-ground, 
Light-ground, 1674 in Ray S. & &. C. Words 68. 1703 
piaeN City § C. Purchaser 189 To draw all the loose and 
hover Sand ..into the empty part of the Mold. 1848 
Rutievin Foul, &. Agric. See. rx. 1. §47 The hops were 
generally small, loose, and hover. 1851 /dfd. X11. 11. 487 
Black light mould (provincially déack hover), 1887 Kent, 
Gloss, (fover, light; puffy; raised; shivery; hunched-up. 
Ifence, poorly, unwell. 

Hover (ho-vai, hg'vas), v.l Also 6 hoover. 
{Not known bef. 1400, and app. not much used 


bef. 16th c., when it took, in sense 1, the place of | 


Ilove vt Of this it may have been an iterative 
derivative (cf. fuer, shalter, etc.), esp. if the his- 
torical pronunciation is (ho-vas).] 

I. inir. 1, Of a winged creature: To hang or 
Temain suspended in the air over or adowt a par- 


_ their guilty heads, 


427 


| ticular spot, as by flapping the wings (to which 


action the word is sometimes restricted by natural- 
ists: cf. 4), esp. when preparing to dart or swoop 
iu some direction. Also with zdfrect passive. 
¢ 1400 Maunprv. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 153 Fewles .. commez 
pider and houers abouue bam. 1530 Pau.sor. 588/r, I hover, 
I flyker..This hauke hovereth to longe above, she is nat 
disposed to stoupe. 1585 IT. Wasuixcton tr. .Vicholay’s 
‘oy. Ep. Ded. P ij b, At one time or other it is mieete to 
hoover with the winges. 1597 Suaks. Lover's Compl. 319 
‘Vhe tempter..like a cherubin above them hover'’d [rime 
cover'd]. 1665 Bove Occas. Kefl. w. il. (1848) 174 Larks 
. hovering and singing a while over our Ileads. 1745 
De Foes Eng. Tradesman (1841) 11. li. 237 Like bees 
unhived, they hovered about. 1847 Lytton Lucretia 1. i. 
31 The dragon-fly darted and hovered in the air. 1871 D. 
‘Layvtor Faust (1875) 1. xxi. 180 Nearer hover Jay and 
screech owl, and the plover, 188§ STEVENSON Dynamiter 
171 Rocky islets, hovered about by an innumerable cloud of 
sea-fowl. 1894 [see Iloverinc v6/. sé. a). . 
b. Said of clonds, etc., that float or remain 


suspendcd in air or on water. 


1578 Banister /fist. Alan 1, 30 Nature caused the same 
Processe of the viij bone, to hang, and hover inwardly like 
a seeled vawlte. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa. 3 Cloudes 
alwaies hovering about thetops thereof. 1664 Power £x/. 
Philos, 11. 163 Vhe smallest Mote or Atom, which we see 
to hover and play in the Sun’s beams. 1718 Freethiuker 
No. 16 P 4 The Bowl would stop in the Current, and 
hover over the Dead Body. 1818 M.G. Lewis Fraud, HW, 
Ind. (1834) 297 The waves..hovering for a while over the 
ship, and then coming down upon us. 1877 Brack Green 
fast. x\, Large schooners .. hovering in the white light. 

2. transf. and fig. To keep hanging or lingering 
about (a person or placc’, to wait near at hand, 
moye to and fro near or around, as if waiting to 
land or alight ; also said of things intangible (whcre 


the idea is sometimes nearer to 1). 

rs8r Savite Sacitus’ Hist. 1. xiv. (1591) 60 The fleete.. 
lay houering and ready to assaile the prouince of Narbon. 
1602 Marston Aunt. & Mel. wv. Wks. 1856 1. 44 His spirit 
hovers in Piero’s court. 1686 Letrerce Brief Kel. (1857) 
I, 376 Vhe French..lie hovering before Cadiz, Gibralter, 
ant those parts. 1748 Avson's Foy. ul. vill. 222 We were 
obliged to keep hovering about the Island. a1754 J. 
McLaren Serm. & Ess. 77 Vengeance was hovering over 
1803 JANE Porter Thaddeus viii. (1831) 
5 His thoughts continually hovered about his mother. 1838 
THireware Greece U1. 297 Leaving a small part of their 
force to hover on the rear of the Greeks. 1863 Gro, Exiot 
Romola u. x, Pestilence was hovering in the track of famine. 
3. ta. To remain waiting; to tarry, linger; to 
hesitate bcfore taking action. Oés. b. To continue 
in a state of suspense or indecision ; to waver as in 
an indetcrminate or irresolute state; hencc, to 
hang or remain o77 ¢he verge of (a condition, etc.). 

¢1440 ork Alyst. ix. 252 A twelmo{n]the bott xij weke 
Have we be houerand here. /é¢d. xi. 352 It may not helpe 
to hover na hone. ¢147§ Nauf Cotljear 417 He huit and 
he houerit quhill midmorne and inair. 1§73-80 B.Ret Adv. 
11 674 To houer over a thing to hny it, emptiont trnminere. 
¢ 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue 1865) 2 Quhil I thus hovered 
betucen hope and despare. 1651 CLevenanp /’ocms, Senses 
Festivall, When Bodies whine, and victory hovers ‘Twixt 
the equal fluttering Lovers. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 441 
Po When the Soul is hovering in the last Moments of its 
Separation. 1872 Brack Adz. Phacton iii, He even hovered 
on the verge of rudeness. 1874 L. Morris Organ-loy 75 
Sweet music hovering ‘Twixt pain and ‘twixt pleasure. 
Alod. A mind hovering on the verge of madness. 

Il. ¢raws. +4. Ofa bird, ctc.: To flap or flutter 

(the wings) so as to maintain itself in the air. Ods. 

rg9t Svtvester Da Bartas t. v. 1054 Somtimes her wings 
she hovers. 1687 Mrs. Beun Lucky Chance 1. i, Some 
Dlest sun-shine to warm me...and make me hover my 
flagging wings. ; 

5. Yo brood over; to cover (the young) with 
wings and body: cf. Hovenine vid. sd. b. 

1776 G. Wits Selborne xxxiii. (1875) 230 Capons. . hover 
chickens like hens. 1895 in Datly News 23 July 6/1 
Cholera, that foe we have so often to face in India, hovered 


the ridge. ; 

Hovver, v.- [f. Hover a.] dral. (Sce quots.) 

1847-78 Hatsiwenr, //over..(2) ‘fo pack hops lightly, in 
order to defraud the measure. Avcut. 1887 Avent. Gloss. 
s.v., One of the pickers..then comes to hover the hops; 
this is done by putting both hands down to the bottom of 
the great basket..as soon as they [the hops] reach the top, 
they are quickly shot out into the green bag before they 
have time to sag or sink;.. hovering is nothing more than 
a recognized systein of fraud. 1897 JFrul. KR. Agrie. Soc. 
Mar. 03 The practice of hovering and turning is. .most 
objectionable. 

+ Ho'vered, a. Ods. [OE. hoferede (=OHG. 
hovarohtt, MUG. hoveroht), f. hofer hump, swelling 


=OHG. hovar, hover.] Iump-backed. 

e897 K. EtrreD Gregory's Past. xi. 66 Se Sonne bid 
hoferede se be sio byrden of Sryced Bisse eordlican zewil- 
ninge, ¢ 1000 Suv. Leechd. 1. 144 Panis gelimped hit 
hwilum burh pct pat pat cild bid hoforode and healede. 
arroo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 337/36 Gybberosus nel 
strumosus, hoferede. a@xr2zz§ St. Alarher. 20 Nowther 
halt ne houeret. ar2zg Leg. Auth. 1063 Pe dumbe, & 
te deaue..halte & houerede. 

Hoverer (hv'v-, hgvaras), [f. Hover v1] An 
animal or thing that hovers, esp. in the air. 

1615 Cnapman Odyss, x1.(R.), Hurling round his frowne, 
At those vext houerers, aiming at them still. @182zr Keats 
Sleep & Poetry 13 Light hoverer around our happy pillows ! 
1880 Libr, Univ. Knowl. X. 496 Classification [of birds} by 
Cuvier,.Swimmers: a. Divers, 6 Hoverers, ¢. Waddlers, 
1897 P. Rowtxson in Contemp. Rev. Mar. 395 Like the 
hoverers with the big eyes and the blue-bottle. 


HOW. 


Hovering (ho'v-, hp-varin), vd/.5b. [f. Hover 
v.l+-inc1,] The action of the vb. Hover. 

a. Suspension or poising in the air on fiuttering 
or outstretched wings; lingering about or around, 
moving to and fro about a person or place. 

1727 De For Hist. Appar. ix. 178 'Vhe hovering or 
wandering in the air. 1802 Act 42 Geo. ///, c. 82 Liable 
to Forfeiture for hovering, or being found or discovered to 
have been, within Four Leagues of the Coast. 1886 R. C. 
Lest Sea-painter's Log 211 ‘Vhe hovering in the sun of 
those bright-coloured two-winged flies we sometimes cal} 
drones. 1894 J. Le Conte in /’0f. Se’. Monthly XLIV. 
746 Hovering. always refers to a maintenance of a body in 
one position in the air .. —either by vigorous flapping of the 
wings, or else..wtth no motion of the wings at all. I shall 
. confine the term hovering to the former. 

+b. Brooding, incubation. Ods. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants vi. § 13 What the Hen by Incu- 
bation or Hovering is to the Egg or Chick. 1677 Hare 
Prim, Orig, Man. 1. vi. 280 Many Birds stand in need of 
the hovering of their Dams Wings. .after they are hatched. 

ec. Hesitation, wavering, suspense. 

1679 Oates Narr, Popish Plot Ded. A, The Arts and 
Hoverings .. used in vain..to suppress and traduce the 
Evidence. 1827 Lytton /‘e/ham (L.), A new play had just 
heen acted, and the conversation, after a few preliminary 
hoverings, settled upon it. 

Hovering, /f/. a. [f. Hover v.1+-1ne?.] 
That hovers: a. That hangs poised in the air; 
that floats or hangs about a particular spot. 

1630 Drayton Noah's Flood (R.), The soaring kite..to 
the ark the hovering castril brings. 1756 Mason Odes vii. 
(R.), He, too, perchance, when these poor limbs are laid, 
Will heave one tuneful sigh, and sooth my hov'ring shade. 
1865 Loncr. Dizina Comme. iii, The hovering echoes fly 
from tomb to tomb, 1875 Srans Ser. Chr. Life 8 Hover- 
ing and protecsing wings. / 

b. Hesitating, waveiing ; uncertain. 

r61r Suaks. Hint. 7. 1. ii. 302 A houering Temporizer. 
1635 Sik H. Wotton in Lismore Papers Ser, u, (1888) 111, 
220 We have stoode. .in a kinde of hovering conceypt that 
your Lordship would be shortly heere in person. 

Hence Ho'veringly a/v. 

1818 Keats Lndyut. it. 819 Let the sounds Of our close 
voices marry at their birth; Let us entwine hoveringly! 
1892 Slackw. A/ag. CLI. 390/1 er little white feet skim. 
nied so hoveringly over the floor. 


+ Ho-verly, adv. (a.) Obs. 
-LY.}] Lightly; slightly. 

1549 CoverDaALe, etc. Erasn. Par. Rom, vii, (R.), My 
mynde was but houerly and faintlye moued to synne. 
crsss Harrsrietp Jivorce fen. ViI/1 (Camden) 170 
‘Two other special points..the one which the said patrons 
of the University hoverly touched. arzgs7 Mrs. Dasset 
tr. A/ore's Treat. on Passion M.'s. Wks. 1358/2 Not with 
reuerence attentiuely to praye to hym, bnt like carelesse 
and slepy wretches hoverly to talk with him. a 1640 
W. Fenner 2nd /'t. Christ's Alar (1657) 35 They do it 
lothly and hoverly, even so, so, they do not do tt roundly 
and throughly. : ; 

b. adj. Light, slight, touching the surface. 

1633, Rocrrs Jreat. Sacram. 1. 25 It must be very 
inquisitive and narrow ; not hoverly and superficial. 

+ How, howe, st.! Ods. exc. dial, Forms: 1 
hozu, 3-4 hoje, howe, 4-5 how; 6-9 (sec 
Hor 54.5). [O. Hoge str. f., a parallel formation 
to OHG. hugu, hugt (MUG. hiige), OS. hugi 
(MDu. héghe, Du. heug), ON. hugr, Goth. Augs 
thought :—pre-Teut. £h- ; cf. Skr. gk, whence gh 
heat, sorrow, grief.] Care, anxicty; trouble, sorrow. 

¢ 1000 Ereric //ow, 1. 132 He nafd nan andgit ne hoga 
embe Godes beboda. /41:?. 446 Habbon hi hoge. @ 1250 Ow/ 
4 Night, 701 The nihtegale al hire ho3e Mid rede hadde wel 
bitoz3e. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 9466 pe pis bataile was ido, 
& hti were al out of howe (s77e of bristowe]. 13.. S7r 
Beues 4507 (MS. A.) What for care and for howe, He lenede 
to his sadelbowe. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumd. 4539 Ac for pat strok 
had he non hoge [7z2¢ toze]. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod, st. 230 
And haue gret how bothe day and ny3t How bey my3t best 
hryng hit to anynde. 1567-1875 [see Hoe sd.*}. 

How (hau), 5.2 northern. Also 7 hough, 7- 
9 howe,g hove. [a ON. Aaug-7 mound, cairn, 
app. related to OTeut. Aawh- high.] 

. A hill, hillock: now only in some local names 
in the north of England, as Great How, Silver How, 


Brant How, How Hill (near Ripon), etc. 

1340 Hampoce /'salter lxxi. 3 Howys [szontes] take pees 
til pe folke: and hilles rightwisnes, /érd. Ixxix. 11 Pe 
shadow of it couyrd howis [#ontcs]: and the trese cedis 
of god. axrgqo0-so Alexander 3486 Be hize hillis & howis 
& be holuze dounnes. 1628 Coxe On Litt... i. § 1 Howe 
also signifieth a Hill. 1800 Worvsw. Kuval Archit. 4 Yo 
the top of Great How did it please them to climb. 

2. An artificial mound, tumulus, or barrow. 

(Also in local names, as AZaeshow, at Stennis, Orkney.) 

1669 W. Simpson //ydvol, Chym. 89 This patient , . soine- 
times did work in an Hough (as the country-people call it) 
of Blacomoore, for some suppos’d .. treasure deeply lodg’d 
in the earth. 1788 W, Marsuace I’orésh. Gloss. 1E. D. 5.), 
//ow, a round hillock ; perhaps sometimes a natural knoll ; 
but generally of factitious origin. The Moreland swells 
abound with hows. 1855 Rosinson H/itly Gloss., Houe 
or Sarrow, the tumuli which abound in the neighbourhood 
of Whitby, as the burial mounds of the ancient Britons. 
1866 Enmonston Gloss. Orkney & Shet/. 50 Howte,a mound, 
a tumulus, a knoll. 1877 GREENWELL Brit, Barrows 2 T hey 
.. are known as barrows .. and cairns.. and popularly iu 
some parts of England as lows, houes, and tumps. | 

How 56.2 and 4: see after How adv. and 777. 


+ How, howe, v.! Oés. Forms: 1 hogian, 
(hugian), 2-3 hoje, 3 heoze, 4 howe; 8-g (see 


(?f. Hover a.+ 


HOW. 


IIo v3). [OE. Aogian, a later modification of 
Aycgan = OS. huggjan, OHG. hucken, ON. hygeja, 
Goth, £ugjax, to think, f. Goth. Aug-s thought: 
see How sb.1 Cf. Du. heugen to remember.]} ifr. 
To be anxious, think, consider, purpose, intend. 

Beowulf (Z.) 633 Ic pat hogode..paxt ic anunga cowra 
leoda willan zeworhte, ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 34 Ne 
beo Ze na hogiende ymh pba morgenlican neode. ¢1175 
Lamdé, Hom. 113 3if he hit hetan inei, and umbe pe bota 
[ne] hozad. ¢1205 Lay. 13417 Al pe king bilufde swa 
Fortiger hojede. a12z50 Owl & Night. 455 Hwane mon 
hojeb of his scheve..Ich fare hom. a1250 /rov. -Elfred 
135 in O. /. Misc. 110 Ne scolde neuer yongmon howyen 
to swibe. @1310 in Wright Lyric ?. 23 His hap he deth 
ful harde on hiete, azeynz he howeth henne. 

How, howe, v.2 Ods. or dial. [f. How txt.) 

1. To cry Aow ! to shout as sailors. 

1508-16 Promp, Parv. 251/2 (edd. J. Notary and W. de W.) 
Howen, celeunzo [c 1440 Howtyn, or cryen as shepmenn], 

To cry Aow / with pain or grief, 

cr 5° Mary Hamilton xii. in Child Ballads (1889) 111. 
392 What need ye hech and how, ladies? What need ye 
how for me? 

How (hau), adv. (55.3). Forms: 1 ha, 2-4 
hu, (3 hv, hwu, wu, quhu, qu u)ow, heu, ou, 
heou, 3-4 hw, 4 w)hou3, whou, hwou, w, 
Kent. hue, 3-6 hou, 4- how, (4-5 hov, 4-6 
whow, Sc. quhou, quhow, 5 howghe, owe, 
hough(e, who, 5-7 howe, 6 whoe. [OL. hii 
:—*hwé, corresp. to Olris. £2, 1d, OS. Awd, hwuo, 
wd (MDu. hoe (ho, hou), Du. hoe, MLG. woe), 
OUG. (Tatian) zwo:—OTeut. *4wé, an adverbial 
formation from the interrog. pron. stem iwa- who? 
Parallel to MDu. 42, and to Goth. Awatwa, OIG. 
hweo, weo, wio, G. wire, with different suffixes. J 

An adverb primarily interrogative, used also in 
exclamations, and in conjunctive and rclative con- 
structions: cf. WHEN, WHERE, WHY. 

I. In direct questions. 

1. Qualifying a verb: In what way or manner? 
By what means? 

@ 1000 Cxdmon'’s Gen. 802 Hu sculon wit nu libban? 
cr10o00 Ags. Gosf, Matt. xii. 29 Ifu maz man ingan in 
Stranges hus? ¢1200 7'rix. Coll. [lom. 97 Hwu come 
puh]ider in? ¢1300 //avelok 2753 Hw mithe he don him 
shame inore? ¢1315 SHOKENAM 16 Hou his hit ther bethe 
so fele? 1382 Wye ir 1 Cor. xv. 35 How schulen deede 
men ryse ajen? ¢1394 7. PL. Crede 42 Whou3 schulde pei 
techen pe God pat con not hemselue? /éid. 141 Whow 
my3t-tou in thine broper cize a bare mote loken? c¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 249/2 Nowe. .[S. how} or qwow], guomodo, 

ualiter. 1590 SveNseR F. Q. tm. iit. 25 Ifow shall she 
snow, how shall she finde the man? 1610 Suaks. Jevzf. 
i. it 159 How came we a shore? 1676 Hosnes /Mad Pref. 
(1686) 2 How isit possible..to please themall? 1776 7r7a/ 
Nundocomar 23/2 How can I tell who has seen hiin? 1836 
J. H. Newman Par. Serv, (1837) HL. x. 149 This mar- 
vellous benefit... how was 1c to be attained ? 

b. With intensive additions, as the devil, a fire, 
in the world, etc. (see DEVIL, etc.). 

¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xix. 408 Huw the devyll 
dare ye thus speke? 1694 EcuarD Plantus 19 How a fire 
cou'd he see all this?) 1772 Fretcuer Logtca Genev. 165 
Ifow in the world can he know. .whether he is in the faith 
or not? 1889 Botprewoop Koblery under Arms xlix, low 
in the world did ever she get there? 

+c. In pregnant use = How is it that? How 
comcs itthat? Why? Ods. 

1340 Ayend. 47 Hue is hit uoul dede zebpe hit is kende- 
lich? ¢1380 Wvyceuie Ser, Sel. Wks. 1. 60 Hou shulde 
sich sense be error in man? arzqoo-so Alexander 459 
How pat 3e ga sa grete, gud dame? /é1/, 4345 Howe 
durst any be so bald to blemysche.. Pe hand-werke of pat 
hize gode? 1606 Birnie Atrk-Buriall xi, lf thou be to ly 
at the Altar, how wantst thou a Priest to say thy soule Masse? 
1611 Biss Ger, xxvi, 9 How saidst thou, She is mysister? 

d. ellipt. (a) With ellipsis of the rest of the 
question, which, if expressed in full, would reflect 
the form of a previous statement or question; also 
wis how ? see As adv, 30. (0) In‘ How if...?? 
‘ How will (would) it be if...?’ 

1579, 1636 [see As adv. 30]. 1590 SHAKS. Com, Err, un. i. 
30 How if your husband start some other where? 1592 
— Rom. & Ful. 1. iii. 30 How, if when I am Iaid into the 
Tombe, I wake before the time? 1762 Foote Lyar 1. i, This 
disguise procures me many resources..As how?..Why, at 
a pinch, Sir, I am either a teacher of tongues. .or adancing- 
master. 1875 Jowett Plato II}. 355 Is such an order of 
things possible, and how, if at all? 

2. In what condition or state? /ow are you? 
How do you do? (formerly How do you ?): common 
phrases used in inquiring as to a person’s health. 
See also How-pbo-YE, How-nbo-you-po. 

a 1300 Cursor JM, 20089 ‘Alas! alas! alas!" said sco, 
‘ How mai i live, how mai i be!’ c1460 Towneley Myst, 
viii. 333 How do thayin gessen? ¢ 1481 Caxton Dialogues 
(E. E. T. S.) 4/36 What do ye? how is it with you? 1583 
Ho .iysanpb Campo di Fior 35 How doest thou my heart ? 
1592 Suaks. Ven. & Ad. 249 How doth she now for wits? 
1603 — Meas. for AI. 1. ii. 75 How would you be, If he.. 
should But iudge you, as you are? a@ 1822 SHELLEY A/agn. 
Lady v, How feel you now? 1837 Dickens Pickw. vii, 
Several dozen of ‘How-are-you’s?’ hailed the old gentleman's 
arrival, 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xi, Well, Master 
Andrew, how fare you? 1848 THackeray Van. Fair xiv, 
How's little Miss Sharp? 1850 Tennyson /2 Jfent. iv, O 
heart, how fares it with thee now ? 

b. How's that? in Cricket, an appeal to the 
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umpire to give his decision whether a batsman is 
‘out’ or not. 

1891 Grace Cricket xi. 379 ‘How's that, umpire?’ ‘Not 
out , said he. 

3. To what effect? With what meaning? Also, 
By whatname? arch. (The mod. Eng. equivalent 
is: “Wiraties) 

1382 Wyciur Luke x. 26 What is writun in the lawe? 
hou redist thou? c1460 Towneley Alyst. viii. 398. ¢1566 
J. Aupay tr. Boaystuau's Thegt, World C iv, lYow is theyr 
maner when they would cove? 1582 N. Licuerie.p tr. Cas- 
tanheda’s Cong. &. Ind, v. 136, How say you sir, heere 
is an other kinde of people. 1593 Suaks, 2 //en. V7, v. i. 
7 How art thou call'd? 1596 — Zam. Shr. w. iii. 20 

ow say you toa fat Tripe finely broy!'d? 1605 — Afacd. 
mm. iv, 128 How say’st thou, that Macduff denies his person 
At our great bidding? 19777 Snenipan Sch. Scand. i. iii, 
Sir O. i there nothing you could dispose of? C/. How 
do you mean! 1820 Scotr /vanhoe ii, Ilow call’d you your 
franklin, Prior Aymer? 1849 Tuacktray Pendennis \xxiv, 


‘Will you join us in a little conspiracy?’ ‘* How do you , 


mean conspiracy, young nan?’ 

4. ellipt. for ‘ How is it?’ or ‘low say you?’ 
and uscd interjectionally, the mod. equivalent being 
‘What?’ or ‘What !?(=F. guot!) arch. (exc. in 
how about...?). In U.S, collog. speech ‘ Llow?’ 
is used in asking for the rcpetition of something 
not quite understood (=F. comment ?). 

In OE. 44 was prefixed to a negative question. 

c1000 «igs. Gosp. Matt. vi. 26 Hu ne synt ge selran ponne 
hiz? ¢12§0 Gen, & E.x. 3077 Mu! haue 3e wrong. 1589 
R, Warvey PL Perc. (1860' 11 Whow? | go about to 
disgrace thee? 1603 Suaxs. Meas. for Mu. i. 71 Lb, 
My wife Sir? whoin I detest before heauen, and your 
honour. sc. How? thy wife? £44. [ sir. 1722 De 
For Col. Jack (1840 306 How! signior.. have you not 
authority? 1766 Gotpsm, Fic. IV. xi, ‘How’, cried 1, 
‘relinquish the cause of truth?” 1846 O. W. Hlotmes 
Rhymed Lesson 506 \Von't = “How? for‘ What?’ 1858 
— Aut. Breakf.-t. iv, 1 was thinking,—he said indistinctly. 
low? What is't?—said our landlady. 18.. Emerson in 
Tlarper’s Mag, (18/4) Feb, 460.1 Ilow about Matthew 
Arnold ? 

b, /fow now? ellipt. for ‘llow is it now?’ 
Often used interjectionally. arch. 

61380 Sir Ferums. 3779 ‘What how now’.. ‘ lab 
Clariuun my cosyn aslawe a man?’ 1480 Caxton Chron, 
ieng. cxlix. 129 What how nowe..manace ye me? 1610 
Suaks. Tonp. 1. il. 244 How now? moodie? ¢1704 Prior 
Merry Andrew io Why how now, Andrew!.. To-day's 
conceit, methinks, is something dull. 1841 Dickens Barn, 
Rudge xl\viii, How now! he cried., Why, where have you 
been hiding? 1878 Krownixc Poets Croisic xli, How now 7 
My Duke's crown wrecked ? 

5. Chiefly qualifying an adj. or adv.: To what 
extent? In what degree? (Also with the vb. 
like, or an equivalent.) 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 17 Hu lange for-bere ic cow? 
Téid. Luke xvi. 5 Hu mycel scealt pu minum hlaforde? 
a 1300 Cursor VM, 10437 Hu lang sal pou pus-gat he wroth ? 
1382 Wyciir JJark ix. 21 Hou long is it sith this hath falle 
to hym? 1573-80 Baret Adz, 11 636 How old, or what 
age are you? 1596 Suaxs. Zam. Shr. v. ii. 38 How likes 
Gremio these quicke witted folkes? 1602 2nd Pt. Return 


Jr. Parnass. 11. i. 1119 How many miles from Waltham to 


London? 1738 Swirt /’ol. Conversat, 147 Well, Colonel, 
how do you like that Wine? 1798 Worpsw. IIe are seven 
iv, Sisters and brothers, little Maid, How many may you be? 
1857 Hucues Jom Brown u, viii, How many runs? 

6. At what rate or price ? 

1597 Snaks. 2 //en. /V’, un. ii. 54 Shal, How a score of 
Ewes now? S7/....A score of good E-wes may be worth tenne 
pounds. 1606 — 77. & Cr. iv. ii. 23 How now, how now? 
how goe maiden-heads? J/od. How did things go at the 
auction? How do you sell the plunis? 

II. In direct exclamations. 

7. In what a way! to what an extent or degree! 

agoo CynewuLr Crist 216 Crist xl-mihtis hu pu zr warre 
eallum geworden..mid pinne wuldor-feder cild acenned 
burh his creft and meaht! c1000 Ags. /’s, (Th.) Ixxiili]. © 
Hu god is ece God! 1340 Ayend. 89 Hou hy byep uer uram 
pise heznesse. 1382 Wrcuir La. i.1 Hou sitteth alone the 
cite ful of puple! ¢1450 tr. De /inttatione 1. xxii. 28 O hov 
gode a lif pat man hab, hov grete, hov riche, hov mi3zty, hov 
hye he is! ¢1485 Digdy A/yst. (1882) in. 555 A}! how I 
tremyl and trott fur 3ese tydynges! 1513 Doucias ucis 
iv. Prol. 231 How [ed. 1553 quhou] schort quhile dois his 
fals plesance remane! 1583 HoLtysaxp Campo di Fior 307 
O how sweet it smelleth. 1611 Biste 2 Sam. i. 19 How 
are the mightie fallen! 1707 Watts //ymn, My God, how 
endless is thy love! 1808 Scott A/arms i. vi, How pale 
his cheek. his eye how bright! od. collog, How you do 
like to tease one! 

III. In dependent questions and exclamations. 

8. Qualifying a verb; In what way, manner, 
condition, etc.; by what means. (Formerly often 
followed by that.) a. in dependence on verbs of 
telling, asking, thinking, perceiving, etc. 

a1000 Czdmion's Gen. 431 Hycgad.. ha ze hi beswicen. 
¢1000 Etrric Hom. 11. 310 Pa axode se casere bone xnne 
preost hu his nama were. ¢ 1050 yee Handvoe in 
Anglia VIII. 312 Hwanon he cymé and hu_he by. 
a12z25 Ancr. R, 218 Nimed nu 3eme hwu hit fared. ¢ 1325 
Maximon i.in Rel. Ant. 1. 119 Nou herkne hou it wes. 
c1440 Gesta Rom. \xv. 284 (Harl. MS.) He..tolde his wife, 
Howe pat pe stiwarde saide. 1458 AGNES Paston in P. Leté. 
No. 311 1. 422 Send me..word..who Clement Paston hath do 
his deverinlernyng. 1535 CoverDALE Esther ii.r1 ¥themight 
knowe how Hester dyd. 1556 Lauper Tractate 277 Attend 
heirfor, quhow 3e sulde chuse 30ur Pastoris. 1600 E. BLount 
tr. Cones(aggio 117 About ten of the clocke hee demaunded 
howe the time went. 1766 Gotpso. Vic. WW, xvi, How we 
all came to disregard so material a point is inconceivable, 


HOw. 


| 3895 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IN. 147 Shakespeare has taught 


us how great men should speak and act. 
b. In dependence on sbs. like heed, caution, and 
adjs. of kindred meaning. 

[c 1000 Ags. Gos, Luke viii. 18 Warniad hu ge ge-hyran.] 
1526 Tinvace /did., Take hede therfore how ye heare. 1573 
‘Lusser usb, 1xxxi. (1878) 172 ‘lake heede how thou laiest 
the bane for the rats. 1718 Freethinker No. 24 P 6 Let us 
be cautious how we innovate tou niuch, 1848 Tnackeray 
Van, Fair xviii, Be wary how you engage. 1861 Mayiiiw 
Lond. Labonr (1865) 1\. 62/1 The hawkers..are wary how 
they buy an animal suspected to be stolen. 

c. In dependence on a preposition. 

1827 Sourney Hist. Penins, War 11. 300 [They] began 
to think only of how to secure the booty. 1884 CHurcn 
Bacon ix. 214 The force and clearness of what was said 
depended so much on how it was said. 

9. Followed by an infinitive: In what way; by 
what means. //ow to do = the way in which one 
should (or may) do. 

@1300 Cursor Af. 375: Consail me, fader, how to liue 
[Gérs, hu i sal liuel. 1390 Gower Conf. HH. 367 [He] wiste 
nought how forto rise, 1548 Ifati Chron., Ilen. VIII 56 
Thomas Wolsey .. studyed daye and night how to be a 
Cardinal. 1§53 T. Witson AAe?. (1580) 160 What should a 
manne doe with a weapon, that knoweth not how to use it? 
1678 Lavy Cuawortu in 12th Aef, list. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 46 The House is. .consulting how to raise this vast some 
of monies. 1751 Jounson Aamébler No. 174? 5 A set of 
companious who knew how tolaugh. 1847-9 Hers Friends 
tu C, Ser. 1.1851) IL. 97 There is something | wanted to 
say... but I did not see how to bring it in. 1880 C. R. 
MarknamM Perny, Bark 272, | am ata loss how to express 
my feeling of admiration. 1895 Law (ines XCIX. 546/1 
What books to read, and how to read them. 1897 Cavalry 
Tactics Introd. 3 There is no better lesson how nut to do it. 

10. With weakened meaning, introducing an in- 
direct statement, aftcr verbs of saying, perceiving, 
and the like: = That. Formerly freq. Aow that, 
and in mod. dialect speech as how (sce A8 adv. 2%). 

See how still more or less calls attention to the manner. 

cto00 Eneric Zosh. ii. 1o We zehirdon .. hu ze ofslogon 
..Seon and Og. c12g0 Gen. & Ex. 2732 We witen wel quat 
is bi-tid, Quuow 3ister-dai was slajen and hid, 13.. A. Adis. 
1565 Ile .. saide to the kyng, How his fadir hette Frelip. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Ant.’s 7, 526 Hym thoughte how that the 
wynged god Mercurie Biforn hym stood. 1548 Hatt Chron., 
/len. VITT 57 A letter was brought. .certefiyng him how he 
was elected to be a Cardinal 1571 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xxix, 3 Seing quhow all erdly thingis wor subiect to muta- 
tioun. 1621 Binte Auth i. 6 Shee had heard. .how that the 
Lord had visited his people. 1707 Warts //ymn, * Now for 
a tune of lofty praise’, Sing how he left the worlds of light. 
1748 Smotittr Rod, Rand. iii, He was well informed as 
how Rory was the best scholar of his age. 180% sVonthly 
Kev. XXXV. 358 ‘If people knew as how they could talk, 
they would be obliged to work also.’ 1844 Dickens Christ. 
mas Caro/ iii, Bob Cratchit told thein how he hada situation 
in his eye for Master Peter, 

11. Chiefly qualifying an adj. or adv. (also with 
verb dike, etc.) : To what cxtent; in what degree. 

c1000 Ags Gosp. Matt. xxvii. 13 Ne geliyrst pu hu fela 
sazena hig ongen be secuend? c1x175 Lamb. Hom. 5 je hi 
hered hu muchel edmodnesce ure drihten dude for us. 
¢1300 /favelok 287 Quanne the Erl.. herde .. hw wel she 
ferde, Hw wis sho was, w chaste, hw fayr. ¢ 1400 MAUNDEY. 
tRoxb.) xxxiv. 153 Seez how gude a man pis was. 1563 
WinjeT Hed. (1890) [1]. 21 It is. . furthschawin, quhoumekle 
calamitie is inbrocht. @ 1632 T. Tavtor God's Fudgent. 1. 
1. xi. (1642) 31 All which declareth.. upon how fickle ground 
all their Religion standeth. 1891 E. Peacock V, Brendon 
1. 1: You know how small my estate is. A/od, I do not 
know how she will take it. ; 

12. With ellipsis of the rest of the clausc intro- 
duced by Aozw, or of part of it. 

e1200 Trin. Coll. [om. 159 Lusted nu .. hwo hire ledde 
and wu and hwider. 1390 Gowrr Conf. 1. 47 Say forth, quod 
she, and telle me how. 1471 Sir J. Paston in /. Lett. 
No. 675 111. 15 [He] browt me word .. that he hathe sped 
well, Lut howghe, that wot I nott. 1548 Hatt C/ron., 
lien. VIII 52 Borowed..golde and sylver, but howe muche 
Iam not sure. 1634 Sin T. Herpert 7rav. 25 The Ocean 
was as white as snow, but how caused I am ignorant. 1821 
Byron Sardan. 1. i. 178 He has wound About my heart, 
I know not how nor why. 1893 Bookman June 82 ’2 Nobody 
writes moral-allegorical tales now, because nobody knows 


ow. 
IV. Introducing a relative clause. 

13. In what way, manner, condition, etc.; by 
what means; in the way that; however; as. 
(Formerly also ow that.) + How were it, pa. t. 
of Howseit. (Cf. LlowEVER.) 

21400 Pistill of Susan 202 We schul presenten pis pleint, 
hou pou euer be paied. 1427 Nolls Parlt. 1V. 326/2 Howe 
were it, bat it be not pought, pat any such ping wetyngly 
proceded of your entent. ©1475 Partcnay 3207 Hou were 
it that ioy of hys fader had, And of Melusine his moders 
welfaire. 1596 SHaks.1 Hen. /V, v. ii. 12 Looke how we 
can..Interpretation will misquote ourlookes. 1663 BUTLER 
Jud. \. iii. 955 That what she had atchiev'd .. She should 
dispose of liow she pleas’d. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist, 
Earth %. (1723) 61 Be that how it will, 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. xii, He would go as a merchant, or how I pleased 
to order him. 1837 J. i Newman Proph. Office Ch. 105 
He left them to gather the great truth for themselves how 
they could. 1869 Freeman .Vorm. Cong. U1. xii. 176 
Others strove to escape how they might among the ditches. 

+14. Qualifying an adj. or adv.: To what ex- 
tent, in what degree (that); However. How well 
(that): although, albeit; cf. Du. hoewel. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Reynard Arb.) 38 How wel that he had 
supposed that he had made al faste I was not so moche 


a fool but that I fonde the hole wel. 1485 — Paris & V. 45 
How cruel that he be.. hys hert shal not suffre to do you 


a 
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ony harme. ¢1g§00 Afelusine Xxiv. 182 To .. acquere thordre 
of knyghthode, as our bretheren..haue don, how wel we be 
nat worthy to receuye it so nobly..as they haue doo. 
21530 Cri. of Love 207 Aftir this shall be myne hole entent 
To serve and please, how dere that love be bought. 1602 
— (1893) 687 How deepe I dive, yet thee I cannott 
nd. 
+b.=As... as; how soon that) =as soon as 
(F. aussitét gue). Obs. Chiefly Sc. 
¢1449 Pecock Refr. in. xvii. 394 Thei ben stabili endewid, 
how stabili a perpetual chauntry preest is endewid. 1582-8 
List. Fas. VI (1804) 209 Sa that howsoone he espyit Sir 
James to be remouit from the hous, he then immediately 
approached with his souldiours. @ 1639 Srottiswoop /7/is¢. 
Ch. Scot. 1. (1677 8 How long Hildebert lived he aboad in 
hiscompany. 1754 W. Goopattin H. Campbell Love Lett, 
Mary Q. Scots (1824) 192 Cecil .. had all in readiness to be 
published how soon the Duke should be heheaded. 
+c. Correlattve to so qualifying an adj. or adv. 
(sometimes omitted): To what extent; in what 
degrce; as...as. By how much... by so much 
=L. quantum... tantum. (A Latinism.) Ods. 
1382 Wyctir Ecc?. ii. 13 So myche wisdam wente beforn 
folie, hou myche [1388 as muche as] lizt is in difference fro 
dercnesses. 1450 tr. De /snitatione 1. lv.133 Hov muche 
pat euery man ts in pin eyen, lorde, so muche he is & no 
more. 1535 CovekDALe Fer. li. 28 How many cities thou 
hust (o Iuda) so many goddes hast thoualso. 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa 1. 378 Vhey worship also serpents..and the 
inore they feare and reverence them, by how much the more 
deformed and monstrous they are. 1620 VENNER Via Recta 
iii. 47 By how much the younger they are, by so much the 
moyster they are, 1703 A/odevation a Virtue 13 So much 
the more Amiable, by how much the less it has of humane 
Mixtures. 1879 E, Arnoto Lt. Aséa vin. (1881) 233 By 
howsomuch the householder Purgeth himself of self.. By so 
much happier comes he to next stage. 
+15. With sb. as antecedent (csp. with mazner, 
way, etc.): In which (way); by which (name). Ods. 
¢1400 Maunvev. (1839) Vv. 53 The names how thei clepen 
hem. 1548 Hatt Chron., //en. VI/ 50 An hundred wayes 
..how. to deliver or convey them out of pryson. ¢ 1680 
Beveripce Seri. (1729) 1. 539, I see no way how it is pos- 
sible. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. xvi. § 12 We perceive 
not the ways and manner how they are produc'd. 
V. 16. With indcf. adj. (or adv.) : In (some, any) 
way or manner. rare. Cf. ANYHOW, SoMEHOW. 
c1000 Lect, mst. xxi. in Thorpe Laws II. 418 Det se 
lareow pe him tela tace him sylf elles-hu do. ¢ 1000 in 
Cockayne Shrine 195 Ne mez nu hu alles beon. 1671 
Mitton Sanson 604 To prosecute the means of thy deliver- 
ance By ransom or how else. 1719 De For Crusoe i. xiii, 
He found means, some how or other, to go. 1858 Haw- 
THORNE Aucestral Footstep (1883) 514 The old Hospitaller 
must die in his hed, or some other how. 


VI. Phrases. 17. How so? 


a. Interrogative: Uow is itso? How is that ? 
a 1300 Cursor MM, 5207 How sua, es par na nober king? 
1350 Vill. Palerne 980 ‘Pis man..Pat ne3h is driue to be 
dep al for youre sake!’ ‘ How so for my sake?’ ¢ 1450 Erde 
Tolous 847 A, devyll ! he seyde, how soo? 1598 Suaks. 
Merry IV. 1. v. 69 How so sir, did she change her deter- 
mination? 163z SHERwoop, How so? Puts, ef puis? com- 
ment cela? ? 

+b. Relative: In whatever way, howsoever. 
¢ 1208 Lay. 25703 Pat we hine lated ane faren heu swa he 
wule 1377 Lanct. P. Pl, B. xvi. 183 Vnfolden or folden 
my fuste & myn paume, Al is but an hande how so I torne 
it. ¢1586 C'Tess PemBroxe Ps. 11. viii, O Lord, how soe I 
stand or fall, Leave not thy loved Sion to embrace. 

+e. Ilowever much; notwithstanding 
althouvh. Oés. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunxt Chron. Wace (Rolls) 16305 3it wot non 
how hit wyl bynde [v.7. ende] ; Hou so bitwyxt hem be strif 
or stresse. « 1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Aon. iti. (1885) 
113 How so be it that pe Ffrenche kynge reignith vppon is 

eple dominio regali, yet [etc.]. Jord. iv. 116 How so be 
It pat thai do so ayenst thar willes. 1597 Daniet Cuz’. 
Wars u.(R.), Welcome home, howso unfortunate. 1614 J. 
Norven Custom in Farr S. P. Fas. J (1848) 310 [They] 
shall never fall, howso they seeme to slide. 

18. + How and about: with reference to, (all) 
about. Here's how! a formula used in drinking 
healths. + How chance: see CHANCE v. 5. How, 
When, and Where: a game of guessing, in which 
the guesser asks the questions ‘ How do you like 
it? When do you like it?’ etc., of cach of the 
other players. 

1754 RicHarpson Grayutisonu (1766) V. 46 Emily wrote you 
all how-and-about it, /d2d. (1812) VI. 63 (D.) Be good, and 
write me everything how and about it. 1844 Dickens 
Christmas Carol iii, At the game of How, When, and 
Where, she was very great. 1896 R. Kiptinc Seven Seas 
gg A health to oleic. ere we scatter. . Here’s how! 

B. 56.3 (often in collocation with why). 

1. A question or query as to the way or manner. 
Hows and whys (quot. t730), doubts. 

1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1061/2 He left their 
question & their how vnsoyled. /ézd., Lette vs neuer in 
such high thinges either speake or thynke that same howe. 
1577 Furke Confut. Purg. 456 To all the other howes and 
whyes I aunswere with one word, he had no warrant .. in 
the law of God. 1730 T. Boston AZem. App. 35 How 
difficult to get our hows and whys crucified. A/od. Bother 
your hows and whys! 

2. The way or manner (in which). 

1551 Be, Garoiner Pres. in Sacraim. 55 (R.) The (howe) 
and maner whereof, God knoweth. 1666 W. Bocuurst 
Loimographia (1894) 75 Wee are not soe ignorant in the 
matter as the method, in the what, asthe how. 1701 Norris 
Ideal World \, v. 226 In most things the how is more 
difficult than the whether, and our philosophy can prove a 
great deal more thanit canexplain. 1847 Loner. £v.1. iii. 


that, 
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31 Must we in all things look for the how, and the why, 
and the wherefore? 1865 Mrs. Cartyte Left. 111, 284 Write 
distinctly the when, and the how, of your home-coming. 

How, howe, 77?. (sb.4) Obs. or dial. Also6 
houw, 7 whowe, [A natural utterance; it is 
probable that the different uses are independent in 
origin, and properly different words. ] 

1. An exclamation to attract attentton, etc. ; 
=Ho zzz.) Also sd., as name for this. 

1377 Lanct. P, Pi. B. vi. 118 [They] hulpen erie his half 
acre with ‘how! trolli-lollil’ ¢1386 Cuaucer A/idler's T. 
391 Thanne wol I clepe, how Alison ! how John! Be myrie 
for the flood wol passe anon. «@ 1400 Szr Perc. 661 He 
cryed, ‘How, mane, on thi mere, Bryng agayne the 
kynges gere’, 14.. AupELAY in ./S. Douce 302 If. 34/1 
Thai halowyd here howndys with how, In holtis herde I 
never soche hew. ¢1485 Digby A/yst. (1882) nn. 85 How, 
hosteler, how, a peck of otys and a botell of haye. 1535 
Lynpesay Satyre 602 Mak roume, sirs, hoaw! that I may 
rin! 31579 £fét. in Miller //ést. Doncaster, Howe, Howe, 
who is heare? I Robin of Doncastere and Magaret my feare. 
1600 W. Watson Decachordon 1x. viii, (1602) 327 With hal- 
lowes and how-bubs, with whowbes, whowes, and outcries. 
1804 Bob Cranky’s "Size Sunday (Northmbld. Gloss.), Ki 
Geordy, how, where are ye gannin’? 1825 Brockett, How 
‘way, come away }..very common in Newcastle. 

2. A cry of sailors in heaving the anchor up, ete. : 
usually with hale, heave (cf. HEAVE HO, HEY HO). 
Also sé., as name for this. 

¢1450 Pilger, Sea Voy. 13 in Stac. Rome etc. 37 To dresse 
hem sone about the mast, Theyr takelyng to make With 
‘howe | hissa 1’ 1470-85 Matory Art/iuy vu. xv, Mariners 
noyse with hale and how. 1471, 1475, etc. [see Hey-no). 
1513 Doucias ners ui. ii, 120 Mony marynair Besy at 
thair werk,.with mony heis and how. a@1529 SKELTON £. 
Rummyng 289 Wyth, Hey, and wyth howe, Sit we down 
arow. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gout. Eng. 1. x. (1739) 18 Like 
a great Hoe in a ship-yard at the stirring of a little log. 
1867 Morris Yason x. 587 And so drew Argo up, with hale 
and how, On the grass. 

3. A cry of pain or grief. In Sc. (hou). 

1575-6 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 271 [He] was so sore 
vexed with siknes that he raved and showtyd, cryinge 
Showe*, ¢1750 Mary Hamilton xi. in Child Ballads (1889) 
III. 392 Monie a lady fair Siching and crying, Och how! 

How: see Hoven, Hovve, Howe. How, obs. 
or dial. fi WHo. Howball: see HoBaLt. 

Howbeit (haubrit), adv. and conj. (Origt- 
nally three words ow be zt, with pa.t. how were it 

= however it were): sce How adv. 13.] 

A. adv. Wowever it may be; be that as it may ; 
nevertheless ; however. arch. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur x. i, How be hit I wyl not fayle 
vou. srr in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 5 How- 

ehyt hit was not ny desyre. a@ 1533 Lp. Berners //uon 
xlviii. 162 How be it, he was sory by cause one of them.. 
skapyd away. 1612 Davies [Why /reland etc. (1747) 24 
Howbeit in the meanetime, the english adventurers. .did 
winne much ground. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Prometh. Bound 
17, 1 lack your daring .. Howbeit necessity conipels me so 
‘That I must dare it. 1887 Ruskin Preterita II. i. 8 How- 
beit, afterwards, the coins of Cnossus..became intelligible 
fo meas to few. 

+ B. conj. or conj. adv. (orig. with that, which 
was the actual conjunctive element), Though, 
although. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. KR. 1. (1495) 6 How be it that 
this dyuyne essence..maye not be perfyghtly knowen. .yet 
there is not any mortall persone but that he woll confesse 
there isa god. 1503 Act 19 //en. VI/, c. 5 Half Groats .. 
being Silver (howbeit they be cracked: shall in likewise go 
and be current. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform. x. 108 Bot 
than, allace, he did sum thing without vs, Howbeit that all 
his lyfetyme he did dout vs. 1634 Sir 1. Herpert 7rav, 
206 ‘They..say the vertue of the Adamant was first by them 
discovered, how beit to this day they have but eight points 
unto their compasse. 1634 RuTHERFORD Lett, (1862) ]. 110, 
1..would fain have access and presence to The King..euen 
howbeit I should break up iron doors. 

Howbub, how-bub, obs. ff. Huppus. 

|| Howdah (hau-di). £ast Indies. Also houda, 
howda, houdah, houdar, -er. (Pers. and Urdii 


3592 haudah, modified from Arab. oa hauduy, 


a litter carried by a camel or an elephant.] 

A seat to contatn two or more persons, usually 
fitted with a railtng and a canopy, erected on the 
back of an elephant. 

1774 «inu. Keg. 211 Where proudly plac’d the regal 
Houdah stands. 1775-6 Carraccious Life Clive III. 133 
(Y.) Colonel Smith... reviewed his troops from the hondar of 
his elephant. 1800 Asiat. dun. Reg., Misc. Tr. 195/1 Two 
elephants caparisoned with scarlet howders. 1816 ‘Quiz’ 
Graud Master 1.14 A gorgeous howda deck'’d the heast. 
1882 B. D. W. Ramsay Kecoll. Mil. Serv’, 1. v. 103, I sat in 
the same howdah with the Resident on his elephant. 


Hence Ho'wdahed a., bearing a howdah; Ho-w- 
dahful, as many as a howdah will hold. 

1804 W. Tennant /nd. Recreat. (ed. 2) 11. 383 Howdahed 
elephants. 1892 Strand A/ag. 1V. 15 [An elephant) with 
a howdahful of children. 

How-do-ye, how-d’ye, howdy, #/7. and 
sb. Now ods. ordia/, Forms: 6 howedye, how 
dee, 6-9 how-do-you, 7 how d’ee, 7-8 how-do- 
ye, S how(-‘dee, 7- howdy, 8—- how d’ye. 

1. The phrase how do ye ? how do you ? (cf. next) 
= how are you? how fare you?: see Do v, 19. 

1563-87 How do you? [see Do z. 19). 1887 E. Eccteston 


| Graysous i, (x888) 5 ‘Howdy, Rachel !’ said Henry Miller 


HOWE. 


..and ‘Howdy! Howdy!’ came from the two sisters, to 

which Rachel answered with a cordial ‘ Howdy ! Come in!’ 
2. sb, A message or salutation containing an 

inqutry as to the health of a person; =next 2. 

1575 G. Harvey Le/fer-bz. (Camden) 90 To requite your 
gallonde of godbwyes, I regive you a pottle of howedyes. 
a1652 Brome Lowe-sick Court u.i Wks. 1873 II. 107 My 
great Lords Howdies are upon the entry. 1670 Corton 
Esperuon i. x. 510 Had the Bishop sent to him by the way 
of a simple How d'ee only. 1697 VansrucH Ke/lapse u. 
Wks.(Rtldg. ) 3091 He has already sent how-do-ye’s to all the 
town. 1743 Annesley Eject. Trial in Howell St. Trials 
(1813) XVII, 1166 He was sent .with messages and how-do- 
yous, to know how their childdid. 1894 Daily News 28 Apr. 
8/2 A missionary meeting .. at Kingston when the coloured 
children sent their ‘howdies’,..which was short for ‘how do 
you do’, to the white children of Britain. 

3. attrib, or adj. 

c1600 Norpen Sfec. Brit., Coruw. (1728) 58 The next day 
this potentate becometh ‘How dee neighbour’ agayne. 1654 
Gayton Pleas. Notes w. vi-vii. 212 His how d’you man 
comes every day to know how I slept last night. 1797 Mrs. 
A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) 11. 130 The how-d'ye 
cards of all the lords, ladies [etc.]. 1806 Wotcotr HWés. 
(1812) V. 297 No how-d’ye visits, my cool Neighbours make. 

How-do-you-do, how-d’ye-do, fr. and 
sb, Also 7 howdee do, 9 how-d’y-do, how-de-do. 

1. A phrase inquiring after the health or welfare 
of the person addressed: see Do zw. 19. 

1697 VANBRUGH “sop 1. 1, There, how d’ye do now? 
1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 1 How do youdo, Tom? 1882 
J. Hawtnorne Fort. Fool 1. xxx, I looked in to say how- 
d’ye-do, but it isn’t a serious call. 

2. sb. Used as a name for the inquiry (which is 
often used as a mere greeting or salutatton) ; 
prec. 2. (In qnot. 1632 applied to the inquirer.) 

1632 Brome North. Lasse 1, vi. Wks. 1873 III. 15 This 
Howdee dod mean with a cast Gown to put in apparel, 
and make my Gentleman Usher. 1797 Burke Negic. Peace 
iii. Wks. VIII. 301 The pacifick bearer of your ‘how do you 
does’. 31824 Miss Mitrorp l’idlage Ser. 1. (1863) 121 Wel- 
comes and how-d’ye-dos were pouring both at once on 
either side. 

3. A ‘bustness’; an embarrassing or awkward 
state of things, [Cf. Dosd., todo sb. (Dov. 33 b).] 

1835 Hauisurton Clockm, Ser. 1. xxvi. (1837) 280 Thinks 
I, here's a pretty how do you do; I’m in for it now, that’s 
a fact. 1885 GitpertT A/tkado u. in Orig. Comic Operas 
(1886) 31 Here’s a pretty state of things! Here’s a pretty 
how-de-dol 1890 Harper's Weekly 24 May 406/2 Here 
was a pretty how-d'ye-do! Going off with u silver spoon 
in his pocket. 

Ilence How-d’ye do v.,to say ‘ How d’ye do?’ to. 

19797-1802 G, Cotman Br. Grins, Kut. & Friar 1. xxxv, 
She met them every day, ‘Good morninging’ and ‘how 
d’ye doing’, 1811 W. R. Spencer /oems 143 One half in 
How-d’y-doing goes. 1831 Lapy Granvitte Lett, (1894) 
11. 89 [She] Bon jours and how-d’ye-does all the visitors much 
inore audibly and busily than I do myself. 

Howdy, -ie (hadi). Sc. and north. dial., 
vulgar. [Origin uncertain.} A midwife. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph, u. iii, When Mungo's mare 
stood still and swat wi’ fright, When he brought east the 
howdy under night. 1815 Scorr Guy 4/.i, The laird’s servant 
. rade express by this e’en to fetch the houdie. 1830 Gatt 
Lawrie FT. 1x. i. (1849) 404 She was determined to have at the 
occasion a howdie instead of an accoucheur. 1832 Blackw. 
Wag. XXXII, 853 The inost illustrious man-howdie. 

[Note. The conjectured derivation from the phrase how 
dye? is impossible, since the Sc. form would then have been 
(h#dz). On the analogy of Sc. gowdte =goldy, howdy might 
go back to Aoldie, an appellative (like drozunie, etc.) from 
hold, friendly, benevolent, kind: cf. F. sage-/emme.] 

Howdy: see How-po-yYe. 

Howe, how (hau, hou), sd. Sc.and north. dial. 
[Sc. repr. of ME, Hou sb.: cf. Sc. bow(e, now(e, 
pow, rowle, scrow, = boll, knoll, poll, roll, scroll.) 

+1. A hole. Obs. rare. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x1. 153 Howis in haill clath sall be 
rent. 

+2. The hold of a ship. Ods. 

1513 Douctas nets v. xii. 33 The hait fyre consumis fast 
the how ; Our all the schip discendis the peralus low. 1536 
BELLENDEN Cron. Scot, (1821) I1. 52 The voce wes hard of 
ane woman, in the how of theschip. 1570 //en7y's Wallace 
x. 825 Her is men off mar waill To saill thi schip; tharfor 
in how [¢ 1470 holl]) thow ga. 

3. A hollow place or depresston; esp. a hollow 
on the surface of the earth, a basin or valley. 

Frequent in place-naines in Scotland, as Haddie’s How, the 
Howe of the Mearns, of the Merse, ete. 

1585 Jas. 1 Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 70 Thy thundring voice 
sone made them flie Ower hiddeous hills and howes. 1596 
Datrymete tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vt. 320 Donald now lyand 
vndir how in the Hilandis. 1724 Ramsay Zea-t. Altsc. 
(1733) I. 90 Gibbie That won in the how of the hill. 1795 
Burns On Destr. Drumlanrig Woods 3, 1..traced its bonie 
howes and haughs, Where linties sang and lambkins play’d. 
1886 Stevenson A iduapped xxii, We sat down. .in a howe 
of the hill-side till the mist should have risen, 1893 Vorth- 
umbld. Gloss., How, a hollow, adepression, The how of 
the neck. : 

b. The depth or middle (of winter, night, etc.). 

1818 HocG Brownte of B.1.9 (Jam.) Ye ken fu’ weel, 
gudeman, ye courtit me i’ the howe o’ the night yoursel’. 
1825 Jamieson, How o' Winter, the middle or depth of win- 
ter. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxxii, Laid down in their hall 
in the ‘howe ofthe night’. A/od. Sc. In the howe o the year. 


Howe, how (hau, hou), a! (adv.) Se. and 

north, dial. Also hou, hough. [Sc. form of 
Hou a.: see Hows sd.] Hollow, concave ; deep, 
low. In quot. 1336 how side =low tide. 


HOWE. 


¢1450 Henrvson Jest. Cres. 157 His ene drowpit, how, | 


sonkin in his heid. axzsgoo P. Jounston 7hre Deid Powis 
i, Full laithly thus sall ly thy lusty heid, Holkit and how. 
1536 Aeg. Wag. Sig. 1513-1546 No. 1598 Descendentes ad 
aquain de Annand, et a aqua de Annand ad aquam de 
Ediy in lie howtide. ss62 Lynpesay Monarche 5491 
Crepand furth of howe Cauernis. 16.. Confess. in Glauvill 
Sadducismus (1726) 393 (Jam.) The black inan’s voice was 
hough and goustie. 1828 Craven Dial, (/ow gait, a hollow 
gait or way.  Jbid., //ow-rush, a hollow rush. 1893 
Vorthumbld. Gloss. Ilow, hough, logh, hollow, deep.. 
Mou-drill, the hollow between two drills in a field. 
b. Comb., as howe)-backed adj. 


1786 Burss To auld mare i, Tho’ thou's howe-backit..an’ 


knaggie. 7893 Nortanmbld. Gloss. s.v. Llow, Llow-backt, 
sunken in the back. 
Cc. adv. 


1535 StEWaRT Cron. Scot. It. 395 Ane grit horne, that 
borit wes all throw, Quhairfin} tha spak richt hideuslie and 
how. 1785 Burns Death & Dr. /tornbook ix, Wt spak right 
howe—‘ My name is Death’. 

{lence Howness, hollowness, concavity, depth. 

a16os Montcomente /dyting w, Polwart 417 Be the hight 
of the heauens, and be the hownesse of hell. 


+ Howe, 2.2 O/s. Forms: 1 hoza, 3-4 *ho3e, 
4 howe. [OE. 4oza, f. root of How sé.!,v.!] Pru- 
dent. 

agso Durham Ritual (Surtees) 105/1 Hoxa_ bilwitnise 
(prudens smodestia), ¢950 Lindisf’ Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 45 
Hwa. .is geleafful besn and hoga! ¢1330 Arti. & Merl. 38 
‘The howe wiif anon it fett. 

Howe, obs. f. Hove, How, Ilur, Owe. 

Howeid: sce [or v. 

Howell (hau‘cl), sd. [prob. of LG. derivation: 
cf. MEG. hovel, hobet, Ger. hobet, dial. hofel, M1.G. 
hovel, Da. hovl, Sw. hyfvel a planc.} A plane 
with a convex solc, used by coopers for smoothing 
the insides of casks, etc. 

1846 WorceSTER cites Proctor. 
in Knicnt Dict. Mect. 1. 1138. 

Howel (hauél), w = [f. pree.: cf Ger. hoheln, 
Da. Aovle, Sw. hyfla to planc, smooth, polish.) 
trans, To plane or smooth with a howcl. 

1864 in Wester, 1883 Fisheries E.vhib. Catal. 83 
Machine for chiming, crozing and howelling casks. 

Hower je, obs. forms of Houn. 

Howes, -ys, howse, var. of Hotsr w., to hoist. 

cists Cocke Lorell’s fh. (Percy Soc.) 12 Some howysed the 
mayne sayle. /did., Some to howes the tope sayle dyde 
entre, 

However (hauje'va:); contr. howe’er (hau- 
cra), adv, [f. How adv. + ven adv, 8c. 

In senses 2 and 3, Gowever is the relic of an original sub- 
ordinate clause (like those of sense 1), such as‘ however this 
may be’.] 

1. Introducing a subordinate clause, sometimes 
with yf in the principal clause: a. qualifying a 
verb: In whatever manner, by whatever means, 

€1380 Wvycuir JV As, (1880) 330 Hou-euer antecrist glaver, 
he lettep not god to do his wille. arqg0 Sir Deere. 864, 1 
shal juste with that duke, Or I gete a rebuke, llow ever that 
hyt be! 1605 Suaxs. J/acéd. iv. i. 51, | coniure you..( How 
cre you come to know it) answerme. 1709 ADDISON /atler 
No. 119 P 1, 1 am still in Doubt, whether it passed in my 
sleeping or waking ‘Thoughts. However it was, I fancied 
that my good Genius stood at my Bed's-Head. 1875 JowETT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1, 213 Men of Chios, Thurii, or however and 
whatever you call yourselves, 

b. qualifying an adj. (or pa. pple.) or adv.: To 
whatever extent. IIcnce often used ellipt. with an 
adj. or adv. alone. 

c1goo Afol. Loll.7 A bodily bing of how euer litil price 
howip not to be bout, but wip pis wisdam. ¢1586 CTEss 
Penuroke /’s, 1.XxV¥1. iv, The most ragefull. .thou, how ever 
furious Shalt oft restraine. 1605 Suaks. Lear u, i. 118, 
I shall serue you Sir truely, how euer else. 1707 FREIND 
Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 230 He wou'd yet endeavour, how- 
ever our Circumstances seem’'d desperate, to secure the king- 
dom of Valencia. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic, HW. vi, However dark 
the habitation of the mole to our eyes, yet the animal itself 
finds the apartment sufficiently lightsome. 1845 M. Pattison 
Ess, (2889) 1.25 Hisinnocence, however manifest, could not 
save him. 1885 Yzmes 25 May 9 Trawlers will, of course, 
protest against any interference, however slight. 

ce. However much; notwithstanding that; al- 
though. Ods. or arch. 

tsgr Spenser Teares JJuses 523 How ever yet they mee 
despise and spight, I feede on sweet contentnient of my 
thought. 1605 SHAks. Lear iv. ii. 67 Howe’er thou art a 
fiend, A woman's shape doth shield thee. 1690 Locke 
Hum, Und. 11. sili. § 3 The Idea of Black is no less positive 
in his Mind, than that of White, however the Cause of that 
Colour tn the external Object nay he only a Privation. 1751 
Jounson Rambler No, 175 ® 4 However those who have 
passed through half the life of man, may now wonder [etc.). 
1846 TRENCH //xd/s, Lect, Ser, 11, ili, 189 Humanity, however 
it craved a God for its deliverer, yet craved just as earnestly 
aman. 

+2. In any case, at all events, at any rate. Ods. 
(Now merged in 3.) 

1sgr Suaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 34 1f hap'ly won, perhaps 
a haplesse gaine; If lost, why then a grieuous labour won ; 
How euer: buta folly bought with wit. «1616 Beau. & FL. 
Bonduca v. iii, A child that must have died however. 1736 
Butter Anal. 1. iv, 109 Till we know the Whole, or, how- 
ever, much more of the Case. 1790 Pacey //orz Pau. 
Rom. t. 11 At the same time with, or soon however following, 
the contribution. .made in Achaia. 


1864 in WeustiR. 1875 


3. Qualifying a sentence or clause as a whole - 


For all that, nevertheless, notwithstanding ; yet ;= 
dud at the beginning of the sentence. 
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1613 Seaks. //eu. V///, w. t. 106 All the Land knowes 
that: How cuer, yet there isno great breach. 1671 Mitton 
Samson 601, 1, however, Must not omit a father’s timely 
care. 1766 Gotosm. Vic. HH’ x, Uhis curiosity of theirs, 
however, was attended with very serious effects. 17 
Durke /r, Aer, 27 Nowever, they did not think such bara 
changes within their commission. 1861 M. Patrmson /’ss. 
(1889) I. 47 It has been even said that this church was built 
by the Germans, which however was not the case. 1865 
Luusock Preh. Times 1g Vronze arrows, however, are not 
very common in Northern Iiurope. 

+4. In any way whatsoever; at all. Ods. 

163 Maxrvett Wel. 7ransp. 11, 139 All Laws however 
are but Probationers of time. 1740 J. CrarKke /iduc. Vouth 
(ed. 3) 60, I cannot but be much of Mr. Locke’s Mind with 
respect to versifying however, 

5. Interrogative (and conjunctive’; How, in any 
circumstances or way whatever? (Sce Even adv, 
8d.) collog. 

[1607 R.C. tr. Estienne’s World Wonders 240, 1 shal desire 
him to consider how ever it was possible.] 1871 1B. ‘Fayiror 
Faust (1875) 1, xiii. 147 However is it, such A man can think 
and know so much? A/oct. However do you manage that? 

Howff (hauf, houf). Sc. Also houf f, howf, 
hauf. [Known from 16th c.: origin uncertain. 

low ff is the name of the chief burial ground at Dundee, 
originally the garden or orchard of the Franciscan Fuary, 
which was granted to the town asa burial ground by Queen 
Mary on 11 Sept. 1564, and was also for inore than two cen- 
turies the inecting-place of the ‘Vrades. The name //ou 
appears as early as 1565, but it is nut certain whether this 
arose from its use as ‘a place of resort’, or was the orig. 
naine, connected with Hu. and Ger. “vf, court, yard. In 
the latter case the general Scotch use has to be accounted for. 

1565 (Apr. 13) Burgh Necds. tn Maxwell Old Dundee 
179 Ordainit that what person that ever beis apprehendit 
louping in our the dykes of the Houfsal pay. .eight shillings. 
1884 Maxwece //ist, Old Dundee 2.8 In 1611 the word was 
adopted in the Council register, and the gathering place of 
the crafts is subsequently denominated ‘the Howff’ instead 
of ‘the cominon burtal *.J 

A place of resort: a haunt, a resort. 

1711 Ramsay Magey Jolustoun vii, When we were weary'd 
at the gowff, Then Maggy Johnstoun’s was our howff. 1776 
C. Keema “Farmer's a in Chainbers /'0p. Jian. Scot. 
Poems (1862) 34 This is the houff of ane and a’. mas 
urns Lett. to Thomson Apr. Wks. (Globe 562 The Glo 
‘Yavern here... fur these many years has been my howff, 
1813 Hocc Queen's Wake, Kilmeny xxiv, Vhe corby left 
her houf in the rock. 1862 Burton 44. /dunter (1863) 60 
‘Those who frequented this howf, being generally elderly men. 

Ilence Howff v, in/r., to have one’s haunt. 

1808-18 Jamiesox, Zo ouff, to take shelter, 1818 Scott 
drt. Mid. xvii, Where was't that Robertson and you were 
used to howff thegither? 

Howfing. Sc. ‘A clumsy, awkward, senseless 
person’ (Jam.). Also aéfrzb. 

1g00-20 Iuxnar /’oems Ixxv. 24 My new spanit howffing 
{(Lannatyne AIS, howphyn) fra the sowk. 1583 Leg. BA. 
St. Audrois 586 Alace! that Scotland ‘nad no schame, ‘lo 
send sic howfing carles from hame! 1871 W. ALEXANDER 
Johnny Gibb xii, That aul’, greedy, sneeshinie howffin. 

+ How'ful, houghful, 2. 04s. Forms: 1 
hosful, 1-3 hohful, 3 ho3hefull, houhful, how- 
ful; sce also Horun. (OE. hog ful, {, hogu thought, 
care, How 56.1 +-Fub.J Careful; anxious, sorrowful. 

970 in Thorpe Lift, Angt. Eat Sax. 240 Hohful embe 
dart hu ic his lof araere. a10g0 Liber Scintitl. ix. (1889) 43 
Emtig wamb & gyrla hohfull. ¢ 1200 Oxmtx 8953 Ne patt 
me birrp beon hozhefull Abuienn hise bingess. a 1250 Ow/ 
§ Night. 1292 Pe nihtegale sat and sihte And hohful was. 

licnce + Howfully adv., carcfully, anxiously. 

1565 T. Star.eton forty, Faith 6 What is more howfully 
to be sought for, more charely to be kept? 

+ Howgate, -g, adv. Os. [f. How adv. + 
Gate 56.4 ‘way’ (with genitival -s).J] In direct 
and indirect questions: In what way; how. 

a1300 Cursor .W. 6547 (Cott.) Mugat dele yee now? /éid. 

118 Noght he did bam vnderstand Hugat {z. rr. hougat, 
fowaatel he pat hony faand. 1375 Barsour Bruce i. 156 
And tauld him. .als how-gate The Clyffurd held his heritage. 
61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, George’587 pane dacyane wist nocht 
hou-gat Fo do. ‘ 

B. a1300 Cursor A/. 5589 (Gott.), I sal tell you.. hougatis 
he cam first in place. ¢1440 ork lyst. xxvi. 227 Howe 
gates bought schall he be? 1570 L.evins J/anip. 39/45 
Hozgates, how? guomodo? Howgates, item, 

Howege, obs. f. Hucr. How(gyh, obs. ff. 
Hovucn. Howghe, obs. f. How adv. How go, 
obs. f. Hoco. Howine, -yn, obs. ff. oven, pa. 
pple. of HEAVE. 

+ Howish (hawif), a. collog. Obs. [f. How 
adv. + -IsH.] Perh. short for the earlier /-dom't- 
hnow-howish, how-howish: Waving a vague sense 
of illness or indisposition ; ‘all-overish’. 

1694 Drypex Love Trinmpl, v. Wks. 1884 VIII. 462, 1 
am—I!I know not howish. 1708 Motteux Kadselais ww. Ixiii. 
(1737) 257 We were .. off the Hinges, and I don’t know 
howish. 1746 in Leisure Hour 11880) 119 He ts a little 
how-howish to-day, occasioned by a merry-making. 1787 
Minor 39 [She] feels, as she says, quite howish and vapourish, 
1802 Beppoes //ygéia viii. 47 Cachectic, or, as some familiar 
writer terms it, | don’t-know-howish. 

+ Howitz, haubitz. Os. Forms: a. 8 hau-, 
hawbitz, hob(b)its. 8. 7 howitts, 8 hau-, 
howitz. [a. Ger. Aauditse, in 135th c. haufnils, 
haufenitz, ad. Boh. houfnice stone-sling, catapult. 
(Introduced into German during the Hussite 
wars.) From the Ger., also 17th c. It. ob/za, obice, 
i. obus bomb-shell.} =next. (Usually with pl. 
the same as the sing.: cf. Caxnon 5d,1 2 b.) 
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a, 1700S. bt. ryke's Voy. £. dnd. 61 Sinall Vessels 
which fetch'd us some Haubitzes (which ts a kind of Field- 
Piece to load with small Shot), 1709 Loud. Gaz. No, 
4590/3 Ifaubitz for sixteen Pound Ball, two. 1710 J. 
Hanais Lex. Techa, Ut, d/obits are a sort of small Mortiurs 
from 6 to 8 Inches Diameter. ‘Vheir Carriages are like those 
of Guns, only much shorter. 1729 Suetvocke Artillery y. 
377 Little Hobbits charged with the various kinds of Fire- 

dalls. 1743-5 Tinpar Contin. Rapin xxvi. i. (1745) ELL. 562 
Sixty two cannon, eight mortars and hawbitz. 

B. 1687 J. Ricnarps Jrul, Siege Buda 17 These Howitts 
are mounted on Carriages somwhat resembling those of 
Cannon. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 45562 Forty Mortars, and 
sixty Hauwitz. 1781 in Sparks Corr. Amer. Kew. 1953) (1. 
488 Iwo tield-picces, some howitz, and perhaps a mortar. 

Howitzer (hau‘itsas. Forms: a. 8 hau-, 
haw-, hobitzer. 8. 7 hauwitzer, 8 hawitzer, 
8— howitzer. {A deriv. of prec. ; the same suffix 
appears in Du. Aouzitser (in 1663 houvietser,, Vr. 
obusier for earlier obus (see [atz.-Darm.).] 

A short piece of ordnance, usually of light weight, 
specially designed for the horizontal firing of shells 
with small charges, and adapted for use ina moun- 
talmous country. 

a, 1703 Lond, Gaz. No. 3941/2 A Lattery of two Mortars 
and 4 Haubitvers. 1736 Livisro Life Marlborongh WI. 
138, 12 Hawbitzers, or little Mortars. ‘hist. Europe 
in dun, Neg. 14/1 The signal..was given by four hawbitzers 
fired iu the air. 

B. 1695 Lond. Gaz, No. 3106/3, 40 Mortars and Hau- 
witzers, 1704 /bid. No. 4059/3, 2 Mawitzers, and 100 Hand- 
Mortars, 1812 /.ramsner 14 Sept. 581/f1 We drove the 
enemy from..the town by howitzers, 1884 J. Cotsorst 
Wicks asta 158 At each corner .. were placed .. the rifled 
howitzers. 


+. The shell thrown by this piece of ordnance. 

1761 Brit, Alag. 1}. 442 A.. body of Russians... had begun 
to throw some howitzers into that town, with an intention to 
set the magazines On fire. 

c. Comb., as howitzer-boat (cf. gunboat). 

1801 Netson 15 Aug. in Nicolas sp. (1845) 1V. 463 
Captain Coun who commands the Division of Howitzer- 

joats ..is to open his fire from the Iowitzers upon the 
batteries and cain 1844 W. Sinorne Waterloo 1. x. 386 
(Stanf.) Major Bull’s British howitzer horse-battery. 

Howk, obs. f. Hlook ; var. form of Hork. 

Howker, var. Hookrr?2, a sailing vessel. 

Howl (haul), z. Forms: (?3 hulen), 4-6 houle, 
(5 whoule), 5-7 howle,(6 owle), 6- howl. [ME. 
Phulen, houten ~ MDu. hitlen, Du. huilen, MIG. 
hitlen, hiuten, Ger. heulen: of echoic origin. Cf. 
Gr, tad-ay, L, ulitdare, It. urtare, OF. uller, urler, 
I. hurler to howl.] 

1. intr. To utter a prolonged, loud, and dolcful 
ery, in which the sound of s (#7) prevails. Said of 
dogs, wolves, and various wild animals; formerly 
also of the owl (now said to screech or hoot). 

1390 Gower Conf. If. 265 The horned oule The which men 
here on nightes houle. ¢1440 romp. arv. 250/1 Howlyn 
as beestys, wliudo. 1484 Caxton /ables a ¢ v. xii, The 
dogges herd the ile fof the wulf] wherfore t 7 beganne 
to beike and to howle. 1549-62 Stexsiiotp & H. /’s. lix. 
(1566) 139 As houndes they houle and grenne. 1613 Per 
cuas Pilgrimage (1614) 741 Vhey heard Dogges howle on the 
shore. c1zos Berkevey Cave Dunmore Wks, 1871 IV. 507 
Two or three dogs .. set themselves to howl with all their 
might. 1842 Pricuarp Nat. //ist. an 36 Like other un- 
cultivated breeds of dogs they only howl. 

2. Of a human being: To utter a similar sound ; 
to utter loud and doleful inarticulate cries ; to wail, 
lament, csp. with pain. In modern use often somc- 
what contemptuously applied to any cry of pain or 
distress. 

(Quot. 1220 is very uncertain; the word may be corrupt.) 

{¢ 1220 Bestiary 346 Man hire (3e fox] hatied, hatien and 
hulen bode men and fnles.) ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Axt.'s 7. 1959 
Shrighte Iiemelye and howleth Palamon. c1450 tr. De 
Imnizatione t. xxiv. 33 Pe enviouse shul whoule for sorowe 
as.wode houndes. 1526 Ttnpate Jas. v. 1 Goo to nowe ye 
Ryche men. Wepe and howle on youre wretchednes that 
shall come apon you. 1597 Saks. 2 //en. /1, tu. iv. 374 
There is another Indictment vpon thee.. for the which I 
thinke thou wilt howle. 1682 N. O. Soilean's Lutrin 1. 
140 My Angry Ghost shall haunt thy Conscious Soul, I'le 
Ring thee such a Peal, shall make thee Howl. 1805 Scoit 
Let. to Ballantyne 12 Apr. in Lockhart, He still howls 
about the expense of printing, but I think we shall finally 
settle. 1885 1'pool Daily Post 7 May 4/9 Under these cir- 
cumstances it will do the Conservatives very little good to 
howL 

b, Sow! at, howl nfon, to assail or address with 
howling. With zvdirect pass. 

1647 A. Ross J/yst. /’oet. vill. (1675) 152 She [Hecate] was 
howled or called upon in the night by her Priests. 

ce. trans, To drive zzfoa state by howling. //ou/ 
down, to reduce to silence by howls of obloquy. 

1872 Bacenot Plysics & Pol. (1876) 164 Any one who 
hears anything he does not like, tries to how] it down. 1885 
Mauch, Exam, 20 May 4/7 Mr. Gladstone was almost 
howled down in attempting to reply. 1892 <i 7gosy Oct. 
315 They have whirled or howled themselves into a mad 
deliriuin. 

3. trans. To utter with howling. Also owl out. 

1szo TispaLe Exfos. & Notes (1849) 286 But the blind owls 
care not what they howl, seeing. .that no man can spy them. 
1605 SuHaks. J/act. ww. iii. 194 But I haue words That 
would be howl'd out in the desert ayre, Where hearing 
should not latch them. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 
307 Singing, or rather howling certaine Psalmes or Prayers. 
1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Aniusem. Ser, & Com. 2x And 
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Howls out, Buy my Flawnders, 1816 J. Witson City of 
Plague u. iii. 198 ‘To howl my dying curses in his ear. 

4. intr, Of inanimate agents, esp. the wind or a 
storm: To make a prolonged wailing noise. Of 
an organ: To cipher. 

1687 [see Howtine vd/. sb. 1) 1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 35 
Keen, hollow winds how! thro’ the bleak recess, Emblem of 
Music caus'd by Emptiness. 1742 R. Brair Grave 32 ‘The 
wind is up: hark ! how it howls! 1819 SHELLEY Prometh. 
Unb. 1. 434 How fearfully God's thunder howls behind! 
3852 Serpet Organ 46 This is a very good contrivance.. 
if one of the reed pipes should howl. 1875 J. H. Benner 
Winter Medit. 1, x. (ed. 5) 303 ‘The wind was howling in 
the mountains. 1 R. GC Lesuit Sea-fainter's Log 148 
Dozens of great steamers go howling through the Downs 
every day, 

5. (See quot.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., When the Foot-hooks of 
a Ship are scarfed into the Ground-limhers, and boulted, 
and then the Plank laid on thein up to the Orlop, the 
Carpenters say, they begin to make the Sbip Howle. 

Howl (haul), sd. [f. Hown v.] 

1. The prolonged and mournful cry of a dog, 
wolf, etc., which dwells upon the vowel z or some 
kindred sound; the similar sound of the wind or 
other inanimate agent. 

1605 Suaks. Afacd. n. i. 54 The Wolfe, Whose howle’s 
his Watch. ¢ 1605 MippLeton /Vrtch 1. iii, No howls of 
wolves, no yelps of hounds. 1724 Swirt Drapier's Lett. 
iv. Wks, 1778 11. 412 The last howls of a dog dissected alive. 
1814 Scott Ld. of /sles wt. xxvi, Till sung his midnight 
hymn the owl, Answer'd the dog-fox with his howl. 1865 
Kinostey Herew, xiii, She expected him at every howl of 
the wind. ; 

2. A loud wail or outcry of pain or anguish; 
a savage yell of rage or disappointment. (Often 
used contemptuonsly. ) 

1599 SHAKS. /fen. V, tu. iii. 39 Your naked Infants spitted 
vpon Pykes, Whiles the aed Mothers, with their howles 
confus’d, Doe breake the Clouds, 1697 Drypen nerd vi. 
527 She .. fills with horrid howls the publick place. 1776 
‘Lwiss Tour /ref. 131 The Irish howl, which was made by 
the bellowing of a herd of men, women, and children, who 
attended the burial. 1833 L. Ritcinr Wand. by Loire 100 
Foulque uttered a howl of despair. 1858 Bricut Sf. Glas- 
yow 21 Dec. (1868) 307/2 You remember the how] of astonish- 
ment which arose, 1862 |p, Broucuas Brit. Const. App. 
li. 421 His sufferings are exacerbated by the how! of popular 
execration or scorn. 

Howl, -e, var. Hon. 

+ Howle. Oés. A variant of Owt, peri. in- 
fluenced ly How et or by [low z,. 

¢1430 Lypc. Chorle & Byrde in Min. Poems (1840) 192 
As goode an howle as a popingaye. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxxiil, 74 Wend he had bene the hornit howle. 

Howler (hauwla1). [f Hown v. + -exrl) 

1. An animal that howls. 

1859 Tuomson Land & Bk. 1, viii. (1872) 94 To be torn .. 
and dragged about eae hideous howlers {jackals}. 

b. spec. A South American Monkey of the genus 
Vycetes. 

1840 euny Cycl. XVI 37/1 The species are, as the name 
([Mycetes] implies, Howlers, and the horrible yells sent forth 
by these animals. .are described. .as surpassingly distressing 
and unearthly. 1865 Acader No. 121. 457/1 Numerous 
ae eee the red howlers. 1879 Cassed/’s Techn. 
Educ. 1. 5 The chief monkey-furs imported are those ob- 
tained froin the howlers. : 

2. a. A person hircd to wail at a funeral or the 
bedside of the dying. b. A wassailer (see quot. 
1875). dial, 

1844 Kinctakt Eothew xviii. (1878) 249 The funerals. .are 
attended by howlers. 1875 Sussex Gloss., /lowlers, boy's 
who in former times went round wassailing the orchards. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 25 July 2/1 When a mau was dying (if 
his means allowed) professional howlers were employed. 

3. slang. Something ‘crying’, ‘clamant’, or ex- 
cessive; sfec. a glaring blunder, esp. in an examina- 
tion, ete. Cf. IlowLine pf. a. 3. 

1872 W. F. Butter Gt. Loue Land xix. (1878) 300 If the 
hood was fastened down by frozen breath to the opening, 
then it must be a howler outside. 1895 Punch 2 Oct. 136/1 
John .. having come a howler over the Lezer, is stumped. 
3882 H. C. Menivate Fancit of BAN. a. ii. 161 He’s gone 
no end ofa howler on the turf since. 1890 dthenznim 1 Mar. 
275 1 Innoexamination papers..has any examiner met with 
More monstrous ‘howlers" than crowd these pages. 1894 
Afonth Apr. 464 The specimens of schoolboy blunders which, 
under the head of ‘ Howlers’, are so popular in our journals. 

Howlet (hamlet, Sc. helét). dial, Forms; 5 
howlott, -lat, 6- howlet. (Also 6 hulet, 7 hou- 
let, 9 dta/. hoolet, hulote, hullat, -et, ullet.) 
See also OwLer. f[app. a. F. Az/otte, in 16th c. 
Aulote, a word of diminutive form, of which the 
stem appears to be the same as in Ger ele, MLG. 
wile, perh, altered under the influcnce of Azer to 
hoot; cf. the synonym /ze/te.] An owl, owlet. 

€ 1450 Hottann //owd/at 48, 1 sawe ane Howlat, in haist, 
vndir ane holyne. ¢1450 Cov, J/yst. (Shaks. Soc.) 179 Do 
howlott howtyn hoberd and heyn, Whan here barnys iede 
undyr credyl bende. 1513 Douctas Aineis xu. xiii. 168 
Quhilk we a litil howlet cleip, or owle. 1549 CHeKE Hurt 
Sedit. (1641) 5 Why, be yee Howlets and Bats, that yee 
cannot look on the light? 1570 Levins Manip. 88/15 
An Hulet or oule, z/u/a. 1601 Hoitann Pliny 1. 156 Eies 
they haue red like the houlets. 1684 Bunyan Pilger. u. 189, 
Tam also as poor asa Howlet. 1820 Scott /vanhoe xxvii, 
That St. Withold’s of Burton is a howlet’s nest worth the 
harrying. 1828 Craven Dial., Hullet, {/nilat, an ow). 

Howliglasse, obs. var. of OWL-GLASS. 
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Howling (haw 'lin),v4/.5d. [f£. How z. + -ING1.] 

1. The uttering of a prolonged wailing cry, as by 
the dog, wolf, or other animal; the production of 
a similar sound by the wind or other inanimate 
agent ; the ciphering of an organ. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 250/1 Howlynge of dozgys. 3495 
Trevisa’s Barth, De P. KR. xvii. xxv. (W. de W.), Ticius 
Sabinus hounde..abode wyth the deed body wyth dolefull 
and sorowfull noyse and howlynge [Bocdt/. AS. 3elling}. 
1598 Haxtuyt Voy. 1. 400 Iwo or three hundred foxes, 
which make a marueilous wawling or howling. 1687 <A. 
Lovett tr. 7hevenot’s Trav, 1. 2 The Isle of Stromboli..1 
was told that they who were near it heard great howlings, 
which proceed not from Hell..but from the violence of the 
Winds. 2735 SomeRVILLE Chase 1v. 225 His Vail incurv’d 
He drops, and with harsh broken Howlings rends The 
poison-tainted Air, 1852 SeipeL Organ 45 ‘To remedy the 
so-called howling or sonnding-on of certain pipes, when 
their respective keys are not pressed down. 1875 [see 
CirneRinc vbL, sé, 3). e. : 

2. A prolonged wailing outcry of human beings. 

©1489 Caxton Slanchardyn xiii. 169 Grete crye, noyse, 
and houlyng made the sarasyns. 1592 SHaks. Nore. & Ful. 
ul. iit, 48 Banished? O Frier, the damned vse that word 
in hell: Howlings attends it. 1665 Str 1’. Hersert Trav. 
(1677) 257 But for the greater solemnity, for seven dayes a 
general howling.. was made. 1725 De Foe Joy. round 
World (1840) 87 A sad lamentation and howling. 1887 
A. Murer in Encycl, Brit. XXI11, 663/1 The insane howl- 
ings Au hx (‘he, he’)..practised by the ‘howling’ Rifwiya 
(Dervishes]. 

How 'ling, ///.¢. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 

1. That howls; that utters or produces a prolonged 
wailing sound. 

ax6og Potwart Fiyting w. Moutgomerie 195 Where 
howlring howlets aye doth hant. 1668 H. More Div. 
Dial, 111. xix. (1713) 217, I believe you mean the howling 
Quakers, as uncivil as they are. 1769 E. Bancrort Guana 
333 The Howling Bahoons, as they are here called. 1839 
T. Beate igi Whale 285 Peals of thunder.. followed by 
a howling blast of wind. 1847 CarrENTER Zool. § 159 The 
bere or Howling Monkeys. 1877 [see Drrvisii]. 

. Characterized by, or filled with, howling, as of 
wild beasts or of the wind ; dreary. In the Biblical 
howling wilderness, and derived phrases, the word 
tends to become merely intensive. 

1611 Bist.e Dent, xxxii. 10 He found him in a desert land, 
and in the waste howling wildernesse, 1696 tr, Due Alont's 
Voy. Levant 222 Vhe very Sight of those howling Desarts 
deterr me, 2728-46 THomson Spring 13 His blasts obey, 
and quit the howling hill. 1847 EmMerson /’oces, Alonadnoc 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 435 Fit the bleak and howling place For 
gardens ofafiner race. 1848 Dickens Dombey iv. (C. D. ed.) 
22 Going regularly aloft to bed..in a howling garret remote 
from the lodgers. 1857 THorrau Maine IV, (1894) 300 
Generally speaking, a howling wilderness does not how]; it 
is the imagination of the travelcr that does the howling. 

3. fig. (chiefly slang.) Glaring, very pronounced, 
‘screaming’: cf. HowLeEr 3. 

2865 Sai.a in Daily Tel, 25 Nov. 6/6 To risk a very vulgar 
phrase, a Nawab is ‘a howling swell’ in the East, 1884 
sVouconf, & Indep. 7 Aug. 766/3 ‘Vhose mistakcs which are 
sometimes called ‘howling’ blunders. 

Hence How lingly adv. 

1593 Nasne Christs 7. (1613) 52 The Owle on the house- 
top, euer-more liowlingly, cals for some Corse. 

Howlk, -e, obs. ff. Hunk. Howlsom, var. 
Hotsom. Howm, Sc. f. Hotmw!, 

+ Howne, sé. or ?@. Obs. rare. 
known. 

¢ 31374 Cnaucer Troylus wv. 182 (210) But Antenor, he shal 
com hom to towne, And she shal out ; pus seyden here and 
howne [A/S. Gg. 4. 27 hounne]. 

Hownyd, obs. f. [loneren, 
Iloop, Sc. f. Hope. Howrve, obs. ff. Hour, 
Our, WHort. Howsband, obs. f. Hussanp. 
Hows(e, Howse], obs. ff. louse, House... 

Howsoever (hau:souje'var). arch. [f. low adv. 
+ So adv, + Even adv. In the same sense the 
simple Aozw so goes back to ¢1200, howsomever to 
¢ 1300, and however to c 1400; howsoever appears 
to have been a later formation from /ozw so or 
however, modelled on howsomezer.} 

1. In what manner soever; = 1IowevER1. (Some- 
times with ellipsis.) avch. 

¢ 1430 Pistell of Susan 202 (MS. Cott. Calig.) We schulle 
present be pleynte, how so euer pou be payde. 1534 E_vor 
Doctr. Princes 4 Thei thinke it better..to live in any other 
maner, how so ever it be. 1592 Greenr Ufst. Courtier in 
Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 232 Howsoeuer right be, might 
carries away the verdict. 174: Mippteron Cicero 1. v. 349 
Howsoever this may color, it cannot justify Cato’s conduct. 
1882-3 Scuare Lnucycl, Neitz. Anowd. 547 As a mere rival to 
Rome, Constantinople has been of invaluable service to the 
Christian Church, howsoever her direct influence inay be 
considered, ; . ; 

+b. Notwithstanding that, albeit; = Howrver 

Ic. Obs, 
_ 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Lviij, It is a most.. 
innocent Animall, howsoever nature .. hath armed it most 
mae pilieently. 1674 Pravrorp Shil/ A/us, ut. 1 The Parts 
of Musick are in all but four, howsoever some skilful 
Musicians have composed songs of twenty... parts. 

2. With adj. or adv.: To what extent or in what 
degree soever, a. With tmesis: how. . . soever. 

1557 Noxtu Gueuara’s Diall Pr. (1619) 718/1 How great 
a friend or neere kinsman soeuer he be to them. 1588 
Suaxs. LZ. LZ, L. 1. 1. 194 How low soeuer the matter, I hope 
in God for high words. 1647 CLarenpon //ist. Ned. 1. § 25 
‘The Treaty .. how well soever received, and how much 
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soever desired by the King. 1769 Ropertson Chas. 1, 
ILI, vin. 105 [They] durst not refuse their consent, how 
unwilling soever to grant it, 1861 Maine .4ac. Lav vii. 
(1876) 286 A right, how long soever neglected. 1874 Car- 
PENTER Aleut. Phys. 1. vi. § 2 (1879) 262 A summary ex- 
Pression of the entire process—how siinple or how complex 
soever. ; ; 
b. Also without tmesis. 

1696 Tate & Brapy /'s. xc. 6 But howsoever fresh and 
fair, 2175: Botincsroxe /ragi. (R.), Howsoever well 
instructed he might be in them himself and howsoever useful 
to government he might think them. 

+3. In any case, at any rate: =IlowEvER 2. Ods. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 42 Die wheresoever 
and whensoever, yet howsoever honourably. rs90 Suaks. 
Adids, N. v. i. 27 Something of great constancie; But how- 
soeuer, strange, and admirable. @1613 Oversury A Wife 
(1638) 79 His boy is bound to admire him howsoever. 1663 
Flagellum, or O, Crourwell (1672) 48 If the Scots as was 
hoped howsoever, would have proved honest. 

+4. Nevertheless; yet: = HOWEVER 3. Oés. 

1602 R. Dotman tr. Primaudaye's Fr. Acad, (1618) ut. Ix. 
777 But howsoeuer, it is certaine that pilots..doe direct [etc.}. 
1631 Hevwoop Lug. Liz. (1641) 83 It bred in her howsoever 
no small amazement. 1709 StrvPE Aun. Ref. 1. xxxix. 404 
But this passage, howsoever, was illy taken by some of the 
Oxonians. 

Howsomever (hau:sime-var), adv. Now dai, 
or vulgar. Also, south. dial. howsomdever. 
[A parallel formation to Aowsoever, of earlier ap- 
pearance, with the conj. szwz, sont (= Da., Sw. 
som, ON, sen as, that) instead of so.] 

+1. Introducing a subordinate clause: In what- 
ever manner; =Ilowrver 1. b. Although; = 
IfowEVER 1 c. O6s. 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 2339 Nu at pe erth nu at pe lift, or hu 
sumeuer [v.77, hou sum euir, how sim euer] pou will pe scift. 
1420 Avow. Hirth. xxiv, ‘Then to-gedur schulle we goe 
How-suineuyr hit cheuis. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon 
x. 270 How somever the game gooth. 1560 Daus tr. S/es- 
dane's Comm, 297 How someuer the matter was, 1601 
Suans. Ad/'s Hell 1. iii. 56 How somere their hearts are 
seuer'd in Religion, their heads are both one. 

2. Nevertheless; yet: = However 3. 

1g62 ‘Turner //erbal uu, 7ob, It is playn that he had 
Dioscorides howsomeuer, 1728 VanBr. & Cis, Prov. Hush, 
11. 27 But howsonidever, we’st ta’ the best care we can. 
1741 Ricuarvson /’aruela (1824) 1. 64 Howsomever, it will 
do you no good to make this known. 1822 Scort Pirate 
xxxiv, Howsomdever, { object nothing to Captain Cleveland. 
1852 C. W. H[oskins] 7@/fa 135, 1 shall keep you to your 
promise, Sir, howsomever. 1861 Hucurs 7om Brown at 
Oxf. xliv, Howsuindever, as your countrymen say, I shall 
have a shy at him. 

Howsour, obs. f. Houser?; var. of Hovs- 
sour. Obs. 

+ Howster, v. Obs. rare—'. ? To oust. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 348 Howster out such vermine 
(O ye Church officers, if ye serve for oughits) out of their 
kennells | 

Howt, obs. form of Hoor. 

Howve: see Ilove. Howylle, obs. f. Own. 

Howyne, Sc. f. Aovin, obs. pa. pple. of HEAvr. 

Hox, Hoxter, obs. ff. Ox, Hucksrer, 

+ Hox, s¢. Obs. rare. [app. shortened from a 
fuller form *hoxen (retained in Llocksuin, huck- 
son, HUXEN), repr. OK. hédhsinu, pl. hohsina, 
[YouGH-SINEW, and corresp. to ON. Adsi, OF ris. 
héxene, hoxne, OHG. *héhsina, hdhsna, MDu. 
haessene, haasen (Kilian haessen), Du. haassen, 
haasse, haas, in Groningen /aoks, in same sense. 
Cf. Hoxen v, 

The final -ev of “Aov-en may have been taken in ME, as 
a pl. ending (the OE. pl. Aéhsina would give ME. *ho3séx, 
*ho.ven), and a sing. 4o.v deduced from it (cf. Ciicx).] 

A hamstring. 

1440 Wyclif’s Bible 2 Sam. viii. 4 Dauid kitte the hoxes 
of alle the beestis drawynge. 

+ Hox, v. Obs. ordial. Also 4 hoxe, 7-8 hocks, 
[Shortened from Hoxen v., (?)under influence of 
Hox sd. Cf. Ger. dial. Adchsen, hessen, hdsen = 
Ger. hechsnen, in same sense.) ¢ravs. ‘Yo hough, 
to hamstring. 

1388 Wycuir Josh. xi. 6 Thou schalt hoxe the horsis of 
hem. — 1 Chron. xviii. 4 He hoxide alle the horsis of charis 
(2382 He kutte the knee senewis}. 1594 Lytv J/oth. Bom. 
1, iv, 113, [ thrust my hand into my pocket for a kuife, 
thinking to hox him. 2613 Suaks, Wat, 7.1. ti. 244 Thou 
art a Coward, Which hoxes honestie behind, restrayning 
From Course requir'd. 1699 Dampter Fey. Il. ii. 97 
Neither he nor any other Spaniard ever came hither after- 
ward to hocks Cattle. 1718 Lutertainer 280 They not ouly 
fired his Stacks of Corn and Hay, but hox'd and stabb’d 
his Cattel. 1755 Fooir Lug. Jr. Paris u. Wks. (1788) 35 
Hocks the Heels, i 

Hence + Hoxing, hocksing w4/. sd. (also at/rtv.) 
also + Ho‘ckser, one who houghs or hamstrings. 

1598 Manwoon Forvst Lavws xvi. § 12. 1o0b, That .. the 
old Forresters were wont to call Handling, or Hoxing, and 
of some Hocksynewing. 1699 Damrier Voy II. 1. 97 ‘The 
Hockser is mounted on a good Horse, bred up to the sport. 
Jbid., His Arms is a Hocksing Iron, which is made in the 
shape of a Half Moon. /dfd. 98 The right Ear of the 
Hocksing- Horse, by the weight of the Pole .. hangs down 
always, 

_ + Hoxen, v. Obs. rare. [f. *hoxen, Hox sb.; 
| corresp. to OHG. Adhstnén, MHG. hahsenen, 
inod.G. Aachsuen, hechsnez, MDu. haessen-en, 
hesen-en in same sense (f. OHG. *héhsina, MDu. 


HOY. 


haessene hough-sinew .] ‘rans. To hough, to ham- 
string; = Hovcu-sinew v. (More frequently 
shortened to 1Iox v., q.v.) 

1387 Tuevisa //igden (Rolls) VII. 139 Sche putte hir 
nurrj ._ for to fizte azenst pe accuser.. whiche boru3 Goddes 
grace, be hamme i-kut and hoxened, overcome pe accusour. 


Hoy (hoi, sb. Also 6-7 hoie, hoye, 7 hoigh, 
huy. [app. ad. MDu. 4oe?, pl. hoeyen (Verwitjs 
and Verdam), var. of hoede, hende, hucde, mod.Du. 
+ henide, het, whence also obs, ¥. ez (Jal). Ulterior 
origin unknown.) ‘A small vessel, usually rigged 
as a sloop, and employed in carrying passengers 
and goods, particularly in short distances on the 
sea-coast’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bh.). 

1495 Paston Lett. No. 937 It. 388 An heye of Dorderyght. 
1497 aval Acc. /fen. ah (18961 95 An hoy of Andwarpe. 
1562 Act 5 Elsrz.c.§ 39 Ienglish Hoys and Plats may cross 
the Seas as far as Caen. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone ww, i, 
Your Hoigh Carries but three men in her, and a boy. 1624 
Carr. Smitu Virginia vi. 228 Holland and Zeland. .hath.. 
twenty thousand saile of Ships and Hoies. 1661 Pepys 
Diary 16 June, Yo hire a Margate Hoy. a 1693 Urqunarr 
Rabétais in, li. 429 Crears .. Huys, Catches, Capers, and 
other Vessels. 1794 Aigging & Seamanship \. 227 [loys 
and Lighters are vessels with one mast, and sometimes a 
bowsprit ; abaft the mast is a gaff-mainsail, before it a fore- 
sail, and a jib upon the bowsprit. 1806-7 J. Berrsrorp 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xvi, xxiit. 173 A coach as long 
and as crowded as the Margate Hloy. 1867 Suytu Sailor's 
Word-bk. s.v., In the naval service there are gun-hoy, 
powder-hoy, provision-hoy, anchor-hoy, all rigged sloop- 
fashion. — 

+b. jocularly. \ heavy or clumsy person. Obs. 

1607 Dekker & WensTER Northw. //oe wei, 1 heare 

trampling: ‘tis my Flemish Hoy. 
ce. Comb. (See also Iloysan. 

2612 Dekker fet be not goad Wks. 1873 HEI. 358 A whole 
Hoy-full are Landed. a 1618 Raneicn Observ. in Kem. 
(1661) 167 hey [the Dutch] have .. Ships called Boyers, 
Hoyburks, Hoyes, and others, 1724 Manpevittr Fad. 
Bees (1725) 1. 321 Low conversation in hoy-boats and staye- 
coaches. 1757 W. Tuomeson A.V. Advoc. 48 A Hoy Load 
of., Flags was sent. 

Hoy (hoi), vz. (sb.2) Also 6 hoyghe, 7- hoi, 
&8-heay. [A natural exclamation.] <A cry used 
to call attention; also to incite or drive beasts, 
esp. hogs. In nautical language (also written 
hoay) used in hailing or calling aloft. (Cf. Auoy, 

1393 [anci. P. 270. C. 1x, 123 And holpen to erie pis half 
acre with ‘hoy! troly! lolly’ [4. vil. 100 Hey! trolly-lolly ! 
B.v1.118 how! trolli-lolli!), 1553 1. Wirson Rides, (1580) 
176 Wordes .. derived from the nature of thynges. As.. 
when one would seine galant, to crie hoigh, whereby also is 
declared courage. a1605 Montcomenie /lyling su, Polwart 
121 Hoy, hurson, to hell, 1617 Minsueu Ductor, /fot, a 
word vsed in driuing hogges. 1620 Br. Ila tion, Mar. 
Clergy u. iti. Wks. (1648) 721 Away nasty C. E. transformed 
by Circe! Hoy! back to her Styes, yea thine! 1769 
Vatconer Dic’. Afarine s.v. Holloa, Vf the master intends 
to give any order to the people in the inain-top, he calls, 
Main-top, hoay! To which they answer, Holloa! 1810 
Sporting Mag. XXXV. 213 He halloocd, hoy, stop! 1862 
‘Torten Maval Text Bk. (N.V.) 340 //oay, an eaclamation, 
to call attention, as ‘Ship-hoay !’ 

B. as 56. A call of ‘hoy!’ 

1641 Brome Foulall Crew iv. ii, [lere’s a Wedding with 
a witnesse, and a Holy-day with a hoigh. 1850 W Jame 
Stray Fffus. 76 The fisher's ‘Hoy’ was heard afar. 1865 
Dickens Jut, Fr... viii, I sce your young man. _chopping 
at the flies on the window-sill. .and I give him a Hoy: 

Hoy, v. _[f. Hox ¢wt.] 

1. trans. To urge on or incite with cries of * hoy!’; 
to drive or convoy with shouts. 

1536 Lyxpesay Compl. Bagsche 144, 1 gat none vther 
recompence Bot hoyit, & houndit of the toun. 1573 TussER 
//usb. \Wii. (1878) 130 Hoy out ‘sir carter) the hog fro thy 
wheele, ¢1gg90 D. Moysie J/cm. Affairs Scotl. (1830) 37 He 
wes oppinlie onbeset by .. rascalis of the toun, and howeid 
out of the toun by flinging of stones at him. @1605 Mont- 
comers Dev. Poents vi. 70 The hevy saulis ar had tohevin ; 
The light, alace, ar hoyde to hell. 1785 Burns //alloween 
xxiii, They hoy’t out Will, wi! sair advice. 

2. intr. To call ‘hoy!’ 

1836-9 Dickens Sk, Boz, Mr. Watkins Tottle ii, Quite 
hoarse with hoi-ing and imprecating. 

Hoy, obs. form of HvE. 

|| Hoya (hoih). Bot. [mod.Bot.L., from the 
name of Thomas Hoy, an English gardener (died 
1821).] A large genus of climbing herbaceous 
plants \N.O. Asclepiadacee), bearing dense umbels 
of fleshy or waxen flowers, pink, white, or yellow ; 
commonly known as honey-plants, qwax-plants, or 
qwax-flowers. hey are nattves of southern Asia, 
the Malay archipelago, and Australia, and are 
cultivated in greenhouses for their beauty. 

[1816 J. Maner in Trans. Hortic. Soc. II. 197 (heading) 
On a remarkable property of the Hoya Carnosa.] 1853 
Iilustr. Catal. Gt, Exhib. 972. Hoya, or wax flower, 1882 
Mrs. C. Praep Policy & P. 1. 111 Native jessamine and 
waxen hoya shed their fragrance in the air. 1894 BLack- 
more. Perlycross 446, 1 have almost spoiled that truss of 


Hoya. 

Hoybuck, corrupt form of Haurgoy, Hosoy. 

1588 Parke tr. MJendoza's Hist. China (1854) Il. 47 The 
instruments which they commonly do vse are hoybuckes, 
cornets, trompets, lutes. 

Hoyda, -day, obs. forms of Hry-Day int. 

+ Hoyde. Os. Abbrev. of, or error for, HoyDEN. 

1636 Heywoop Love's Mistr. uw. Wks. 1874 V. 112 Harken 
oh you hoydes, and listen oh you Illiterates. 


4.32 


Hoyden (hoidén), sd. (a.) Also 6-8 hoydon, 
7-8 hoidon, 7-9 hoiden. [Found ¢ 1600 (not in 
Shaks.); origin uncertain. ? Connected with llorr v. 

Skinner's conjectured derivation from Ger. and Du. Aerde 
heath, Du. Aeiden, in Kilian ‘ 4ey<éen, homo agrestis et incul- 
tus’, is perh. not impossible; hut evidence 1s wanting.] 

+1. A rude, tgnorant, or awkward fellow; a 
clown, boor. Oés. 

1593 Nasne 4 Lett. Confut. 58 The hoyden and pointing 
stock of recreation of Trinitie hall. 1597 ts¢ 7. Return fr. 
Parnass.\. i. 833 Ule make every hoydon bestowe a fairinge 
on his dore, his wall, his windowe. ¢1600 Dav Begg. Bed- 
nail Gr. ni. it. (1881 40 A sort of Momes and Hoydons that 
know not chalke from cheese. 1611 Cotcr., Badault, a 
foole, dolt, sor. gaping hoydon, 1645 Mittos Cofast. Wks, 
(1851) 764 Shall | argue of conversation with this hoyd'n? 
1708 Motteux Rabelais iw. xlvi, The poor Devil. . was made 
a common Laughing-Stock by the gaping Hoydons. 

2. Arude,or ill-bred girl (or woman); a boisterous 
noisy gtrl, a romp. 

1676 Wycnertey P/. Dealer u. Whs. (Ruldg.) 113/2 Then 
Mrs Hoyden, that calls all People by their surnaines, 1706 
Puiturs (ed. Kersey), //ofdon, a clownish ill-bred Wench. 
1709 Steere Fatler No. 13 Pt She was so ungainly in 
her Behaviour, and such a laughing Hoyden. 1744 Mrs. 
Devasy in Life & Corr. 323 She is daughter to iny lord 
Tyrone, such another slatternly ignorant hoyden I never 
saw, 1809 Pixkxey Trav. France 183 An elegant fashion- 
able girl, and as far removed from a romp and a hoyden as 
it is possible to conceive. 1876 Green Stray Stud. 170 
Hoydens covered with sand and seaweed. _ 

B. attrib, or adj. Velonging to, of the character 
of, or resembling a hoyden; inelegant in deport- 
ment, roystering. hoydentsh. 

1728 Voune Love Fame v. 477 They throw their persons 
with a hoyden air Across the room, and toss into the chair. 
1792 Mary WOLLSTONECR. Rights Wom, vii. 290 The jokes 
and hoiden tricks which knots of young women indulged 
theinselves in. 1861 ‘Tutcocn Lay. Purit. ii. 253 “Lhe 
wilful and hoyden blood of their mother. 

Hence Hoy‘denhood, the condition of a hoyden; 
Hoy'denism, the character or manners of a hoy- 
den, hoydenishness. 

1824 Scott St. Konan’s vi, In her maiden state of hoyden- 
hood. 1886 Mrs. Huncerrorp Green /’leas. & Grey Grif 
I iv 71 A fatal tendency towards hoydenism, 

Hoy‘den, v. [f. prec. sb.] itr. To play the 
hoyden. Hence Hoydening 7é/. sh, and ppl. a. 

1709 Brit. Afotla 1. No. 12. 3/1 A Strong dock’d Buck- 
some Quean, Who Hoidons over Parson’s-Green. 1748 
Ricuarpson Clartssa (1811) 1V. 221 Did she never from 
girlhood to now, hoyden? 1758 Gray Let. to Stonhewer in 
Mason Mem. (1807) LE, 124 rimness and affectation. .has 
turned to hoydening and rude familiarity. 1806-7 J. Berrs- 
Forn Mis //1um. Life (1826) v. xviii, Hoydening abbesses. 

Hoydenish (hoiénif), 2. [f. as prec. + -ISH.] 
Having the character or manners of a hoyden; 
belonging to, or characteristic of a hoyden. 

1780 Map. D'Arstay Diary Apr., The young lady .. half 
tonish, and half hoydenish. 1815 W. [avincin Life & Lett. 
(1864) 1. 343. Mrs. Mardyn .. vulgar without humor, and 
hoydenish without real whim and vivacity. 1861 Whyte 
MELVtLLE Good for Nothing 11. xiii. 195 Her, somewhat 
hoydenish manner had acquired repose and dignity. 

{lence Hoy-denishness. 

21858 Miss Mutock 7h. ad. Wom, 22 Tacitly suggestive of 
hoydenishness. 1863 Hotme Lee A. Warleigh \NN. 253 
Her Mamma quite openly deplored her hoy denishness. 

Hoyes, obs. Sc. f. OYEz. Hoyffer, obs. f. 
Ilrirer. Hoyke, obs. f. HvKe. 

+Hoyle. Archery. Obs. A mark madc use of 
by archers when shooting at Rovers. 

1614 C. Brooke Ghost Rich. 111, F iv b, Gold sets vp markes, 
Hoyles, pricks for any Ayme. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. 
xxV1. 334 [Robin Hood and his men] At long-buts, short, and 
hoyles, each one could cleave the pin. 1801 T, Roperts 
Eng. Bowman 226 Hoyle, 1845 A necd, Archery, Glossary 
388 Hoyle, a short moving mark. 

Hence Hoyling v6/. sb. or ppl. a. 

1sg0 Lanc. Wells (Chetham Soc.) IE. 68 My vewe bowe 
wt the redd handle and all my hoyling arrowes. 

Hoylle, obs. north. form of WHOLE. 

Hoyman (hoimén’. [f Hor sb.1+May.J] A 
man in charge of a hoy; the master of a hoy. 

1666 Pepys Diary 13 June, A hoyman’s daughter. 1781 
Sir W. Joxes Bailments Wks. 1799 VI. 669 It soon hecame 
necessary for the Courts to declare, as they did in the reign 
of James {, that a common hoyman, like a comunon wag- 
goner, is responsible for goods committed to his custody. 
1885 Law Times LXXX. 128/2 The defendant was simply 
a hoyman, unprotected by bill of lading or charter-party. 

Hoyne, var. Hose sd. and v.; obs. Sc. f. OVEN. 
Hoys, obs. f. Wuose. Hoys(e, hoyss, obs. ff. 
Hose. Hoyst, rare obs. var. Hoast. Hoyst- 
ings, obs. f. Hustines. Hoystyr, obs. f. OYSTER. 
Hoyt, var. Hoi. 

Hoze, Hozier, obs. ff. Hosz, Hosier. 

Hr-, a frequent consonant combinatton In OE 
[:—OTeut. 4r-:—Aryan kr-}. Yn initial A7-, the h 
was Jost in the transition to ME., in which and 
in modern Eng. the words begin with R: e.g. OE. 
hrefn, hréod, hring, hréf, hrung. hrycg, DOW 
Raven, Reep, Kixc, Roor, Kune, RIDGE. 

Hu, obs. f. How, Hur. 


Hua, obs. f. WHo. 
Huam, obs. f. WHow, Huanaco, var. Gua- 
xaco. Huas, obs. f. WHOSE. 
Hub! (hob). Forms: 6 bubbe, 8 hubb, 7- 


hub. [Origin unascertained. 


| 


HUB. 


Skeat would identify with Hos sé. If the varions senses 
belong to the same word, the common notion would appear 
to be ‘ boss’, ‘(rounded) protuberance ’.] 


+1. The Hos of a fire-place. Obs. 

1511, 1600, a 182g [sce Hos 56.4 1). 

2. The central solid part of a wheel from which 
the spokes radiate, and which rotates on (or with) 
the axle; the nave. 

Although used by Blithe in 1649, and ifrom him) by several 
x7thc. writers, and in Bradley's /am, Dict 1725(8.v: Elm), 
this word appears to have been merely dialectal, being un- 
recognized by the Dictionaries till the roth c., when it 
appears first in the American Webster (1828) and Worcester 
(1846). It has received literary currency mainly from 
O. W. Holmes, and has recently become generally known 
in connexion with hicycles. Forby gives under hob, hub 
(besides the entry cited below) the alleged meaning ‘the 
hilt or guard of a weapon ', with which he connects up fo 
the hub, ‘as far as possible’; this phrase is in Ainerican use 
associated with the hub of a wheel, as implying ‘deeply, to 
a great extent, inextricahly involved’. 

1649 Burne Eng. /mprov. /mpr, (1652) 167 [The Elm] 
the best wood in England, for Whceelwrights Nathes or 

Hubs for wheels. 1675 Grew Anat. Plants (1682) 287 The 
particles .. of Salt stick in thein, as the Spokes do in the 
Hub of a Wheel, or as tbe Quills in the Skin of a Porcupine. 
a 1825 Forsy loc. FE. An, lia, [10b, [lub, the nave of a 
wheel. 1828 Wesster, //od, Aub, the nave of a wheel (citing 
Washington). 1831 in //arper’s Atego 277/\{They] 
talked. of being ‘up to the hub’.. for General Jackson. 
1854 Caronixe THOMAS Formingdale 81 The mud’s up to 
the huhsin some spots. 1870 Ang. Alech.7 Jan. yet do 
not .. sce what prevents the whole head, sails, hub, tail and 
all from being blown... off [the windmill]. 1882 Sataar 
Exch. & MF. 15 Feb. 174 Spokes, rim, and huh are all one. 
1897 West. Gaz. 22 Nov. 7/3 It..prevents the back wheel 
from getting out of line, as so frequently happens with most 
of the hubs now in use. 
+b. The centre or boss of a target i fe. a mark. 

a 1657 Ik. Lovepay Lett. (1663) 221 The Proverh sayes, 
The blind man sometimes hits 8 a: but ad januamt vir- 
tutis excubant labor & sudor; and that’s tbe hubbe | aim at. 

3. transf.and fig. That which occupies a position 
analogous to the hub of a wheel; a central point 
of revolution, activity, life, interest, etc. 

Applied to Boston, U.S., and playfully to other places. 

1858 O. W. Ilotmes Aut. Breakf.-t. vi, Boston State- 
louse is the hub of the solar system. You couldn't pry 
that out of a Boston man, if you had the tire of all creation 
straightened out fora crow-bar. 1863 Kinestey Water. Bab. 
viii. 299 Next he came to the centre of creation (the Aud, 
they call it there), which lies in latitude 42:21 south, and 
longitude 108-56 east. 1869 Loston Herald Dec. (Farmer), 

He is to have a quintette club of ainateurs with him, from 
the Hub. 1876 Daily News 18 Jan. (Farmer), Calcutta 
swaggers as if it were the hub of the universe. 1884 J. 
Coiporne /licks Pasha 9 This is the hub, so to speak, of 
what Canon Farrar calls the three great volcanic centres 
of religion—Sinai, Jerusalein, and Mecca. 1894 MWestm. 
Gaz. 19 Oct. 3/2 ‘This idea is the hub of the piece. 1897 
Strand Mag. Sept. 293/2 The spider. .sits unconcerned but 
watchful in the centre or hub of her snare. 

4. Technical and local uses : 

a. Die-sinking. A cylindrical piece of steel on which 
the design for a coin is engraved in relief. b. Plumbing. 
A short piece of pipe with a bell at each end, used for 
joining pipes in line or at an angle.  ¢. An shay 
raised piece of ground, a stumbling-block. d A thic 
sod. @. A block for stopping the wheel of a vehicle. 
f. A small stack of hay (Craven Dial. 1828). 

a, 1851 ///ustr. Catal, Gt, Exhtb. 628 "Phe making of a 
‘huh’ or copy of the die in steel. -used for the correction of 
duplicate copies of the die. 1875 Knicut Dict. Aech., 
Hinb..2. (Die-sinking.) After hardening, the hub is used 
to make matrixes, from which are made punches which 
jinpress the dies nsed in coining. 1879 H. Puitties Adare. 
Notes Coins 1 Upon the hub the portrait is cut in alto 
relievo hy a machine. 

c. 1669 Busvan /loly City (ed. Offor) HEI. 421 There 
shall be a smooth face upon the wholeearth, all.. hubs, and 
hills, and holes, shall now be taken away. 1828 Craven 
Dial., Hub, an uneven piece of ground in a wood. 1864 
Wenster, //ud..a rougb protuberance or projecting ob- 
struction; as, a hub in the road (U.S ). 

d. 1828 Craven Dial., {/ub, a thick square sod, pared 
off the surface of a peat hog, when digging for peats This 
is sometimes dried for fuel, but it is inferior to the peat. 

e. 1856 S.C. BreEs Gloss. Terms, I/ub, a block of wood 
of great service upon railways, and employed to stop the 
wheels of carriages. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) hub-end ; 
(sense 2) hub-borer, flange, -sprocket, etc. ; hub- 
deep adj., adv. ; hub-band, a metal band to re- 
inforce a wooden hub of a wheel. 

1851 ///ustr. Catal. Gt. E-xtib. 1458 The rims of the *hub- 
hands represent a wreath in silver. 1895 Cassedl's Techn. 
Educ. V. 199/1 Bronze hub-bands with speech-holes were 
used hy the Romans. 1897 H. Porter Campaigning with 
Grant xxvi. 415 The mud was nearly *hub-deep. 1870 
Swaledale Gloss., *Hub-end, the hob at the end of a fire- 
place. 1875 Knicut Dict. ‘Mech. s.v., The inner ends of 
the spokes are secured in a mortised flange-ring, hetween 
which and the *hub-flanges are anti-friction rollers. 1895 
Daily News 23 Nov. 3/6 These studs .. play no part in 
driving the enlarged *hub-sprocket, at which point they run 
smootbly over an inner grooved pulley. 

Hence (with ref. to Boston, U,S.: see 3, quot. 
18 38) Hu ‘bbite, Hubbo'polis, Hubbo'poiite, etc. 
nonce-words. 

1868 W. Born in Cambridge (Mass.) Press, Expressive as 
the face of a Hubbopolitan graduate-inaiden. 1877 Cou- 
gregationalist (U.S.+ 28 Apr. (Cent.), As wide awake as a 
veritable New Englander, and as a native-born Hubbite. 


Hub2, A playful abbreviation of husband: cf. 
Hussy. 


HUB A DUB. 


181z Comse Picturesque 1x, All that’s passing, and has 
past, Since your dear Hub beheld it Jast. a@1845 Hoop 
Clués i, My female friends they all agree They bardly know 
their hubs. E 

Hub a dub. [Echoic. Cf. duh-a-dub, rub-a- 
dub,| The noise made by the beating of a drum. 

3777 Map. D'Arstay Early Diary 7 Apr., There was an 
immense hub a dub, with drums and trumpets..to proclaim 
his approach. 

Hubbaboo: see Hussusoo. Hubber de 
hoy, obs. var. HoBBLEDEHOY, 

Hubble-bubble (ha°b’l,bzb’1). [Reduplicated 
from BUBBLE, as suggestive of the sound. ] , 

1. A rudimentary form of the oriental hookah in 
which the smoke bubbles through a coco-nut shell 
half-filled with water. 


Also applied to similar pipes, made of clay, glass, silver, etc. 

1634 Sin T. Herpert /yav. 24 Tbey esteeme much of 
Tobacco, and drinke it in long canes or pipes, called Auddée 
bubbles. 12 in J. T. Wheeler Mfadras in O/d. Time 
(1861) I. 318 Each of whom sent two bottles of Rose-water, 
and a glass Hubble-bubble, with a compliment. 1840 New 
Monthly Mag. LX. 59 The use of an hubble-bubble, wbich, 
for continuance and monotony, comes as near to buman 
garrulity as can be expected of anything mechanical. 1879 
R. H. Extnior Written on Forcheads 1. 160 The hubble- 
bubble passed from mouth to mouth. ; 

2. A representation of a bubbling sound ; also of 


confused talk. 

1740 Dycne & Parpnon Dict. (ed. 3), Hubble-Bubble, a con- 
fused noise made by a talkative person, who speaks so quick, 
that it is difficult to understand what he says or means. 
1815 £dix, Rev. XXV. 533 Reprinting the whole of that 
hubble-bubble of words. 1853 De Quincey A utobiog. Sk. 
Wks. I. 68 My brother's wrath had boiled over in such 
abubble-bubble ofepithets. 1885 Lapy Brassey 7/e Trades 
290 Tbere was a considerable roll and hubble-bubble of the 
tides as we rounded the point. 1892 J. Payn Mod. Whitting- 
ton I. 33 The monotonous hubble-bubble of the instrument 
[the water-receptacle of the hookah). 

+3. A piece of empty tattle. Ods. 

1720 T. Gorpon Lett. Auth. Indep. te in Cordiat for 
Jow Spirits (1751) 11. 62 We may very well rank it among 
one of the Dr.’s Hubble- Bubbles, and no one will deny him 
the amiable Character of a Publisher of Scandal. 

4. Turmoil, confusion (Grose Dict. uly. 7.1796). 

§. attrib. 

1796 Grose Dict. Vule. T.s.v., A hubble-bubble fellow; 
a man of confused ideas, or one tbick of speech. 1827 
Bentuam Ws, (1838-43) X. 323 A very hubhle-bubble, 
trumpery creature. 185: ///ustr. Cata/, Gt. Exhib. 6387 
Figures of..a hubble-bubble smoker, and a faquir. 1893 
W. B. Harris Fourn. Vemen u, i. 149 A group of Arabs... 
chatting over a hubble-bubble pipe. 

Hubbleshow, -shew, -shoo (hw’b’Ifau, -fz). 
Se. and north. Eng. Also 6 hoble-shew, 8-9 
hobbleshow, -shaw. [Etymology obscure. 

The first element and tbe sense as a whole suggest those 
of early mod.Flem. Aobéel-tobbel or hobbet-sobbel, explained 
by Kilian (1599) as Tete confusedly, in an uproar, 
promiscuously ’, and hobbe/en-to bejen ‘to be in an uproar, 
rouse a tumult’. A’ués/e is also given by Jamieson, as 
used in some parts of Scotland in the sense ‘uproar, 
tumult’; hut we have no evidence carrying this back to 
1515, when Aubbi/schow is found.) 

A tumult, disturbance, commotion, uproar, hubbub. 

a 1515 Inter/ud of Droichis in Dunbar’s Poems (1893) 314 
Hiry, hary, hubbilschow! Se 3e not quha is cum now, 
1570 Levins Manip. 180/23 An Hubbleshowe, tzu/tus. 
1573 Satir, Poems Refornt. xiii. 754 Quhat hubbilschow 
thair maist haue bene For the displacing of ane Pastour. 
1583 /nguisition in T. West Antig. Furness xvii. (1805) 227 
That no assaulte, nor hubleshow, be made, sub pena iiis. 
ilijd. 1725 Ransay Gentse Sheph. v.i, That gars me think 
this hobleshew that’s past Will end in nothing but a joke at 
last. 3820 Blackw, Mag. V11. 268 The coachman was so 
extortionate, tbat another hobbleshaw arose. 1824 Miss 
Ferrier /aher, xl, What a pleasant thing for a few friends 
to meet this way, instead of these great hubbleshews of 
people one sits down with now. 1893 Northumébld, Gloss., 
Hublyshew, -shoo, a tumult, a crowd of disorderly persons. 

+ Hubble-shubble. 0és. rare. =prec. 

c1850 Doctour Doubbse Ale 178 in Hazl. EF. P.P. UT. 332 
All was on a hubble shubble: here was drawing and 
dragging, There was lugging and latching. 

Hubbub (hzbvb). Forms: 6 hooboube, 
-boobe, hoeboube, 6-7 who-, hu-, hobub, 7 
whoo-bub, whoopubb, hoobub, howbub, how- 
bub, hub hub, 7~hubbub. [In 16the. hooboude, 
-boobe, often referred to as an Irish outcry, and 
prob. representing some Irish expression. Cf. 
Gaelic «5! xb! bub! an interj. of aversion or 
contempt ; adz/ the war-cry of the ancient Irish. 

Connexion with hoof, whoop, has been suggested by 
Richardson; but tbis was app. only a later association.] 

- A confused noise of a multitude shouting or 
yelling ; esp. the confused shouting of a battle-cry 
or ‘hue and cry’ by wild or savage races. 

With /risk hubbub cf. Hussusoo. The Welsh hubbub 
seems to have been (see quot. 1645) a ‘bue and cry’ only. 

sss W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1, vi. 103 Thei 
Uchthiophagi of Afrike] flocke together to go drincke.. 
shouting as they go with an yrishe whobub. x58: J. Beit 
Haddon's Answ, Osor. 326b, Mightier is the force of the 
Veritie..then that it can be dasht out of countenaunce with 
Irisbe hooboobbes. 1586 J. Hooker Gira/d, Jrel. in 
Hotinshed 11.356 According to the custome of the countrie, 
the bobub or the hue and crie was raised. 1890 SPENSER 
FQ. 111. x. 43 They heard a noyse of many bagpipes shrill, 

And shrieking hububs them approaching nere. 1600 W. 

Watson Decachordon 1x. viii. (1602) 327 With hallowes and 

ade whowbes, whowes, and outcries against all. 
OL. V. 
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2631 SHAKS. HW/int. T.1¥. iv. 629 Had not the old-man come 
in with a Whoo-bub against his Daughter. 1612 T. JAMES 
Fesutts Downf. 53 Hissed out the College with whouts and 
hobubs. c1613 Spetman Re/at, Virginia 24 in Capt. 7. 
Smith's Wks.(Arb.) p. cv, A great number Indians. . began 
with an oulis and wboopubb. 16az R. Hawkins Voy. S. 
Sea xxvii. 58 Wee..gaue them the Hubbub, after the 
manner of the Indians, and assaulted them. 1645 Alercurius 
Civicus 28 Aug., Whereupon an hubbub is raised, and 5000 
together by tbe next morning [in Glamorganshire]. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. 1. 951 A universal hubbub wilde Of stunning 
sounds and voices all confus’d. 1680 Life Edw. // in Har/. 
Misc. 1, 87 The bruit of this novelty, like a Welcb hubbub, 
bad quickly overtaken the willing ears of the displeased 
Commons. 1871 L. StepHen Playgr. Europe i. (1894) 19 
There issued ..a confused hubbub as of human voices. 

b. In milder sense : The mingled din of a crowd, 
or of a multitude of speakers heard at once. 

3779 Map. D’Arstay Diary Jan., I felt myself already in 
Drury Lane [Theatre], amidst the hubbub of a first night. 
1849 Macauray Afist. Eng. ix. Il. 415 Its Exchange 
resounding with the endless hubbub of all the languages 
spoken by civilised men. 1878 Seerey Stein II. 45t The 
bubbub, so new in Prussia, of Parliamentary discussion. 

2. Noisy turmoil; confusion, disturbance; an 
instance of this; a tumultuous assembly or demon- 
stration; a riot, ‘row’, 

1619 Frercuer Jf, Thomas wv. ii, All the chambermaids 
in such a whobub. 1659 D. Pert /pr. Sea 181 note, 
Diogenes. .in his Tub, tumbled it up and down..when the 
greatest, and best of Citizens were in an Hubbub and in 
Arms. 1682 Bunyan Holy IVar iii, They asked the reason 
of the hubbub and tumult. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria I]. 14 
A sudden uproar and hubbub ensued that defies description. 
3874 Miss Bravpon /aken at Flood i. 15 The place will be 
in a fine hubbub, I suppose. F 

3. A name given by the New England colonists 
to a noisy game of the Indians. 

It was played with a platter and five small bones, with 
loud cries of Aub, hub, hub. See N. & Q. Ser. 7, 111. 472. 

3634 Woop New Engl. Prospects 11. xiv. 85. 1760 T. 
Hutcuinson Hist. Wass, Bay v. (ed. 2) 470 Another game 
they called hubbub, the same the French called jeu de plat, 
the game of the dish among the Hurons. 

4. alirib. and Comé. 

1646 New Letanie (B. M.), From Irish Rebells, and 
Welsh hubbub-men, From Independents and their ‘I'ubmen. 
1868 Browninc King § Bk. xi. 1193 There follows noise 
enough: from bubbub mouths. 

Ilence Hubbub v., Hubbubish a. norce-wds. 

w81z H. & J. Smita Rey. Addr., Rebuilding, Better 
remain by rubbish guarded, Than thus hubbubisb groan 
Placarded. 183: Blackw. Adag. XXX. 88: Huddled and 
hubbubbed into one chaotic sentence. 

Hubbuboo, -aboo (hzbibi:). Forms: 6 
hubba-, hubbobowe, 9- hubbub(b)oo, hub/b)a- 
boo; also 8 ho-bo-bo-boo, 9 hubbubbubboo. 
[App. of same origin as prec.: cf. Irish abz / 
the war-cry of the ancient Irish.] A confused 
crying or yelling ; esp. as a savage war-cry; hence, 
a tumult, turmoil. 

1596 Spenser State /re/. Wks. (Globe) 632/1 They come 
running with a terrible yell and hubbabowe, as yf heaven 
and earth would have gone together, which is the very image 
of the Irish hubbabowe, which theyr kerne use at theyr first 
encounter. ¢1730 Burt Lett. N. Scot/. xxiii. (1754) I. 210 
Every now and then [they] break out into a hideous Howl 
and Ho-bo-bo-boo. 1830 E-raminer 353/1 The speech. .is like 
an Irish row..It is a hubaboo, an affair of noise and blows. 
1874 Liste Carr Sud. Gwynne I. vii. 210 What a hubbuboo 
arose] 1892 E, Lawtess Grania 11. viii. 15x Ocb, Mary 
Queen of Heaven, but that was a hubbuboo ! 

Hubby (ho bi), sd. [f. Hus sb.2+-r: cf. baby.) 
A familiar colloquialism for HusBanp. 

1688 E. Ravenscrorr London Cuckolds 28 Oh my hubby, 
dear, dear, dear hubby. 1798 Morton Secr. worth knowing 
Epil. (Farmer), The wife, poor thing..Scarce knows again 
her lover in her bubby. 3803 True Briton in Spirit Pub, 
Frnts, (1804) VIL. 274 My dear Hubbey, this can't make 
ine sick. 1887 Pa// Mall G. 23 July 11 In disputes between 
a hubby ard his better half. 

‘Full 


Hubby, ¢. U.S. [f. Hcp 56.14¢+-y.] 
of hubs or projecting protuberances ; as, a road 
that has becn frozen while muddy is hubby’ 
(Webster 1864). 

1860 in BartLetr Dict. Amer. 

Huberate, -ertie, obs. ff. Uprrare, UBERTY. 

Hibnerite (hi-bnarait). AZix. [Named 1865, 
after Hiibner, who analysed it.] Tungstate of 
manganese, found in reddish-brown bladed crystals. 


1867 Amer. Frnt. Sc. Sere 11. XLII. 123. 1868 Dana 
Alin, § 6rr. : rae” : 

Hubristic (hisbrisstik), 2. rare. [irreg. (for 
hybristic) ad. Gr. b8piarixds insolent, wanton, f. 
dBps outrage, contempt.] Insolent, contemptuous. 

1831 Let. in Russell G/ads/one (1891) i. 17 The hubristic 
qualities of the tufted race. 1893 Nationa/ Observer 30 
Sept. 508/2 If it is contemptuous .. to ignore the spoken 
word, why is it less hubristic to turn your back on the 
formal composition ? 

Hue(e)h(e, Huchette, obs, ff. Huren, -rr. 

Huck (hok), sé.) Ods. exc. dial. Forms: § 
hoke(bone), 6 huc(bone), huke(bane), 7 huck- 
(bone), 8 huke, 9 dia/. hug, heuk, huck. [Ety- 
mology uncertain: see Vofe below.] The hip, the 
haunch. 

31788 W. Marsuatt Vorksh. Gloss., Huke, the huckle, or 
hip. 3877 NV. W. Linc. Gloss. s.v., 1 was wounded i’ th’ 
huck. 1880 Tennyson Northern Cobd/er iv, Once of 
a frosty night I slither’d an’ burted my huck. 


HUCK-BACKED. 


b. Huck-bone (ho‘k,boun), the hip-bone or 
haunch-bone; = Huckir-BonE 1. 

€ 1440 Partonope 4166 Tbe lyoun..That flesch and skyn 
of hys hokebone Wyth bis pawe did arace. 1508 DunBar 
flyting w. Kennedie 181 Thy hanchis birklis, with huke- 
banis hartb and haw. 1523 FitzHers. Hush. § 57 Se tbat 
they [fatte oxen] be soft .. vpon the hindermost rybbe, and 
vpon the bucbone, and the nache by the tayle. 1657 W. 
Cores ddam in Eden cix, Good for the pains in the itips 
or Huck-bones, called the Hip-gout. 3828 Craven Dial., 
Hug-baan, the bip bone. 1870 Swa/edale Gloss. Heuk- 
beean, the hip-joint. 

c. Comb. Huck-baoked (+ huck/-backt), huck- 
shouldered aujs., hump-backed, crump-shouldered. 

1631 Heywoop 1st Pt. Fair Maid of West .i 14 A little 
wee-man, and somewhat huckt-backt. 1847-78 Hatuiwett, 
Huck-shouldered, hump-backed. 

(Note. The origin of Auck is obscure, and the chronological 
evidence leaves its bistorical relation to Auck-bone, huck- 
back, huckte, kuckle-bone, huck/e-back, far from clear. For, 
while the compound Axck-done is found in 1440, Auck itself 
is not cited till late in the x8th c.; on the otber hand, the 
apparent diminutive Auckée, and its compound huckle-bone, 
are found soon after 1500. The two earliest examples, ME. 
hoke-bone and Sc. huke-bane, answer exactly in form to 
hook-bone; but identity of Auck with Hook sé.!, though not 
impossible, is not greatly favoured by tbe sense or pbonology 
of the group as a whole. It is possible that tbe origin is to 
be sought in the Teutonic root Auk-, hitk-, Aukk-, to be bent, 
whence MDu. Auken and hukken, MLG. Aiken, ON. hika, 
to crouch, sit bent, sit on the haunches. When the body is 
bent, the hip-joints play the chief part.] 

Huck, s4.2 A commercial shortening of Huck- 
ABACK, q.v. 

185% ///ustr, Cata/, Gt. Exhib. 513 Various samples of 
huck, dowlas, ticks, diaper, buck and twill dusters [etc.]. 

Huck hvk), v. Obs. exc. dial, Forms: 5 huk, 
hukke, 6-7 hucke, 6- huck. [In form, the base 
of HucksrEf (q.v.), but the chronological evidence 
makes their actual relations difficult to determine. 

Huck has iterative derivatives, Hucker and Huckte, 
which favours its being an old word; it agrees also in forin 
and sense with Ger. dial, Avcken, hocken, hucken to 
buckster: see Grimm.] 

in/r. To higgle in trading; to haggle over a 
bargain; to chaffer, bargain. Also fig. To haggle 
over terms, to stickle. 

34.- Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 566/36 Axccionor, to hukke. 
3468 Medul/a in Promp. Parv. 252 note, Aucctonor, to 
merchaunt, and huk. a 529 Ske1.Tox /’0ems, Now adayes 
as hucksters they hucke and tbey styck. 1530 Pa.scr. 
588/2, I love nat to sell my ware to you, you hiicke so sore, 
1586 Ear. Leicester Lett. (Camden) 323 It is noe reason 
for me to stand hucking with them for myself. a@1s9z H. 
Smith Ser. (1637: 128 As Christ said to the woman of 
Samaria, when sbe Roctt to give him water. 1642 Br. Rey- 
notps /srae/’s Petit, 17 Thus men buck, and stand upon 
abatements with Christ in the Bargaine of Salvation. 1658 
Manron £xp. Fude 2 As Pharaoh stood hucking with Moses 
and Aaron. 1895 G/oucestersh. Gloss., Huck, to bargain, 
chaffer. 

b. quasi-¢razxs. 

1606 Warner 4/6. Eng. xv. xcviii. (1612) 388 Whose holy 
Noses ouer-hang at Markets, Staules, and Sacks, Tbere 
hucking cheapth, here hearkening dearth, to set abroach 
their Stacks. 

Hence Hu'cking v6/. sé. and 7/7. a. 

1sst in Tytler //is/. Scot. (1864) 11]. 385 Marry, the 
bucking is about money matters. 1599 MinsHEu S/. Dict., 
Recaton, a pinching or hucking fellow in buying or selling. 
@ 1656 Hates Gold. Reo. (1673) ut. 20 A near, and hard, and 
bucking chapman sball never buy good flesh. 

Huckaback (ho-kabek). Also 8 hucca-, huk- 
ka-, hugaback, hag-a-bag, hagabag, 9 hugga- 
back, huck-a-back. [Origin unknown. 

Prof. Skeat has pointed out tbe close resemblance of the 
word to LG, Aukkebak, Ger. huckepack, adv., in huckepack 
tragen to Carry on tbe back, to carry (a child) pick-a-back, 
suggesting that it may have originally meant goods carried 
on the back, ‘pedilar’s ware’. But there is no trace of the 
English sense in German, nor of the continental origin of 
the material, which was in 17thc. a noted product of the 
Nortb of England; so that connexion cannot at present be 
assumed.) 

A stout linen fabric, with the weft threads thrown 
alternately up so as to form a rongh surface, used 
for towelling and the like. 

1690 J. F. Mferchant's Ware-ho, 12 A sort of Diaper made 
in England, and is very strong, called Huckaback. 17a1 
New Genera/ Atlas 230 Darlington ..has a considerable 
Manufacture in Linen and tbe best Hugabacks. 1725 
Ramsay Gentle Skeph. 1. ii, Clean bag-a-bag I'll spread 
upon his board. 1758 Jonnson /d/er No. 13 P11 That they 
may spin hukkaback for the servants table. 1769 De Foe's 
Your Gt. Brit. \11. 162 Darlington .. particularly excels in 
Huckabacks of ten Quarters wide, which are made no-where 
else in England. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2), Warrington 
.-has a particular market every week for the linen called 
huckaback, tbe manufacture of its neigbbourbood. 1795 
J.Aikin Manchester 349 The weaving of sheeting, hagabag, 
window-sash and curtain line. 1876 Miss Brappon 7. Hag- 
gard's Dau, 1. 6 With face smarting from the vigorous ap- 
plication of mottled soap and coarsest huckaback. 

b. atsrtb. 

3707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4379/4 One Huckaback Table Cloth. 
1823 Scotr Peverit xxi, Tbe table was covered with a clean 
huckaback napkin. 1851 //ustr. Catal. Gt, Exhib. 512 
Tape and damask-bordered huckaback towels. 

Cc. as adj. fig. That will stand wear and tear. 

1759 H. Watroce Let. to E. Strafford 30 Oct., All their 
good qualities are huckaback. 1765— Leé. to Cole 9 Mar., 
As that furniture will not last above a fortnight .. I shall 
prefer something more huckaback. 1 

Huck-backed, -bone: see Huck sé. : oe Cc. 


HUCKER. 


+ Hu‘cker, 54. Obs. rare. 
IIuck v. + -ER}, or back-formation from Huck- 
STER, q.v. (Perh. only a glossarist’s word.)] A 
petty dealer ; one who bargains or haggles. 


14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 566/37 Auccionator et A ucciona- 
tréix,an hukker & an hukkester. 


+ Hu'cker,v. Obs. rare. [Iterative of Huck v.] 
tntr, To chafler. 

1548 Forrest /"leas. Poesye 87 For his pryuate wealthe so 
daylye too hucker, 

Hucker-mucker, var. f. HUGGER-MUGGEIt. 

+ Huckery. 0¢s. In 4 hukkerye, hockerye, 
hokkerye, hukrie. [f. Huckrn sé. or Huck v.: 
see -ERY. Cf. also Huckstery.] The business of 
a huckster, 

3377 Lanct. P. Pf. B. v. 227 She hath holden hokkerye 
[v.rr, hukkerye, hukrie; C. hockerye, a/so huckerstrye; 4. 
hoxterye] al hire lyf tyme. 

Huckle (hz‘k’l), 5. Forms: 6 hokyll-, hocle-, 
hokkel-, huckel-, hockle-(bone), houkel, 6- 
huckle. [In form, a dim. of Huck sé.! Cf. the 
combinations Auckle-back, HIUCKLE-BONE, with the 
synonymons huck-back, huck-bone.]} 

1. The hip or haunch. (See also quot. 1835. 

1529 SKELTON A. Ruwsnyng 45 The bonesof her huckles, 
Like as they were with huckels Togyther made fast. 1542 R. 
Corrann Guydon's Quest. girs f 1iij h, How many bones 
ar in y® huckles? Answere, After the veryte there is but 
one, howbeit after dyuers partyes of it there are thre. 1561 
Hottysusn (fom. Apoth. 7 (f the disease were in ether of 
the houkels or shoulders, 1663 Butter //ud. 1. ii. 925 
Getting up on Stump and Huckle, He with the Foe began 
to buckle. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4402/4 A black Mare.. 
branded TM. below the Huckle on the near Side. 1711 E. 
Warp Quix. I, 295 Tho’ he hurt her Haunch and ILuckle. 
a1825 Forsy Voc. F. Anglia, ftuckles, the hips. 1855 
Ramssotuam Obdstetr, Med. 10 The Coccyx is called ver- 
nacularly the huckle or knuckle. 

+2. ? The hock of a quadruped. Ods. 

1607 Torsety Four-/. Beasts (1658) 459 In the middle of 
the horns there is a little hranch standeth out like a knob, or 
asa huckle in the hinder-part of a Beasts leg. 

3. Comb, Huckle-back, a huinp-back ; huckle- 
backed a., hump-backed. 

@1652 Brome “ng. Afoor i. ii. Wks. 1873 HI. 48 Of all 
Features and shapes, from the huckle-back'’d Bum-creeper 
To the streight spiny Shop-maid in St. Martins. 1764 T. 
Brypces //omer Lravest, (1797) 1. 72 Ulysses .. drove his 
hroomstick with a thwack nor Thersites’ hirckle-back. 
1851 S. Jupp Afargaret xvii. (1871) 147 Diversities .. that 
gave a wavy huckle-backed character to the entire field. 

+ Huckle, v.! Oés. [f. Ifuck v. +-LeE iterative 
suffix.] intr. To haggle in bargaining. 

¢1620 Z. Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 53 They will him sell, 
and Ile not huckling stand. 1644 Wutwer Chirof, 161 
After much base huckling, and rising by little and little. 
1655 GuRNaLt Chir. in Arm. 1, v.220 Wilt thou stand. .[and] 
huckle with him for a penny? 

Huckle, v.2 dial. [f. HuckvE sé] To bend 
the body, to stoop: see quots. 

1840 Spurpens Suppl. Forby (1. D. S.), A/uckle, to bend 
down with pain. 1854 W. Gasxett Lect. Lanc. Dial. 13 
In Lancashire, a person who stoops is said to ‘huckle’. 


Huckleberry (hxk’l,beri). U.S. [Conjectured 
to be a corruption of HurTLEBERRY, WHORTLE- 
BERRY.] The fruit and plant of species of Gaylus- 
sacia (N.O. Vacciniacex), low berry-bearing shrubs, 
common in North America. Also applied to N. 
American species of the closely allied Vaccinium, 
more properly called d/ueberry, 

1670 D. Denton Deser. New York (1845) 3 The Fruits 
natural to the Island are Mulberries, Posimons, Grapes great 
and small, Huckelberries. 1796 Ned Evans It. 118 The 
chief dish is broth made of bears’ flesh, dogs, and huckle- 
berries. 1837 HawtHorne T2wice-told 7’, (1851) I. xvi. 249 
To peddle out a Jot of huckleberries. 1858 O. W. Hotmes 
Aut. Breakf-t. 357 A sinall heap of solemn black huckle- 
berries. 1897 Wituis Flower. Pl. 11. 384 Vhe Vaccinium 
pennsylvanicum ..is called the blue huckleberry. 

b. attrib. and Comd, 

1753 J. Bartram Observ. Trav. Pennsyly, etc. 13 The 
land hereabouts is middling white oak and buckleberry 
land. 1851 ‘Tuoreau Astumn (1894) 8 The huckleberry 
hushes on Conantum are all turned red. 1854 LoweLt 
Canibridge 30 Yrs. Ago Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 70 ‘Tbe greater 
part of what is now Cambridgeport was then (in the native 


In 5 hukker. [f. 


dialect) a ‘huckleherry pastur', 21862 THorrau Cafe Cod | 


vii, (1894) 155 That kind of gall called Huckleberry-apple. 
1865 Wuittier Snow-Bound 479 Dread Olympus at his will 
Became a huckleberry hill. 

Hence Hu-cklebe:rrying wvd/. sb., gathering 
huckleberries. 

17a1-2 in Temple & Sheldon //ist, Northfield, Mass. 
(1875) 160 By horse to go huckle-berrying 006. 1883 
Letsure four 702/2, | have joined cbildren in huckleberry- 
ing, thimbleberrying..and bilberrying. 

Huckle-bone (hzk'l,baun). [See Huckte s6.] 

1. The hip- or haunch-bone of man or beast; the 
ischium or whole os zzominatum, (Rarely the 
head of the thigh-bone which tums in the hip-joint.) 

1529 Malory's Arthur xu. iit. (W. de W.), The bore roue 
hym on the brawne of the thyghe vp to the huckle bone [ec/. 
3485 hough-bone]. 1545 Raynotp Ayrth Mankynde (1564) 
44 Lhe knitting togeather of the hocle bone with the lowest 
turning ioynt of the loynes. 1547 Boorpe BSrev. Health 
cccxv. 102 b, This infirmitie [Sciatica] doth come of hard 
lyenge on the hokyll bones. 1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, 
A cetabula,., the hollownesse wherein the huckle bone turneth. 
1580 HottyBanp 7reas. Fr, Tong, La boiste de os, the pan 
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wherein the huckle bone falleth. 1615 Crooxe Body of | 


Man 807 Vhe Thigh is that part which is betwixt the ioynt 
of the huckle bone and the knee. acre Hounes /fiad (1677) 
67 Tydides .. hit him on the huckle bone, wherein Into the 
hip inserted isthe thigh. a@17aa Liste //usé, (1752) 264 A 
beast should be wide iacwcen both huckle bones. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr, Pract. sigric. (ed. 4) 1b. 90 Vhe hip or 
huckle bones should be wide apart, coming upon a level 
with the chine. 

2. The astragalus or small bone which joints 
with the tibia, in the hock joint of a quadruped ; 
the knuckle-bone, ‘ 

1542 Upatt FErasm. Apoph. 163, ’Aorpayados is in 
Latin fadus, and it is the little square huccle bone in 
the ancle place of the hinder legge in all beastes, sauing 
man, 1613 T. Gonpwin Nom, Antig. 11625) 113 Salus, an 
huckle-bone, such wherewith children play Cockall. 1652 
A. Ross /dist, World \. ii. 6 The King presents him with 
some golden dice, or huckle bones to play withall, 1871 
Tytor Prim. Cult, 1. 74 Mucklebones or astragali were 
used in divination in ancient Rome. 1877 NV. Hl’, Linc. 
Gl, Huckle-bone, the astragalus, a small bone of a sheep, used 
for playing a game called.. ‘dibs’, The floors of sumnier- 
houses used frequently to be paved with huckle-bones. 

Hence Huckle-boned a. [see -Fn*. 

1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1850/8 A black Gelding .. high 


IIuckle-bon'd. 

Huckled (hak’ld), 2. [cf Huckesé.) +a. 
(?) Jointed. Ods. 

1614 Marxuam Cheap [/usd, 1. i. (1668) 70 They [bulls] 
are. . big, round, and well huckled together in every member. 

b. Hunched, having outstanding joints. 

1893 Natioual Observer 25 Mar. 468/1 The looseness {of 
the gown] made her shoulders seem huckled. 

+ Huckler. Oés. Name of a kind of dance. 

3637 Assneton 9rnl, (Chetham Soc.) 45 A maske of 
noblemen, knights, pene: and courtiers affore the 
king .. dancing the Huckler, Tom Bedlo, and the Cowp 
Justice of Peace. 


Hu'ckmuck. /oca/. Also 5 huk-, 6-mock. ‘A 
strainer used in brewing. It consists of a bundle 
of twigs, generally part of an old broom, placed 
at the bottoin of the mashing-keeve or vat, to prevent 
the grains running out when the wort is drawn off’ 
(Elworthy V7. Som. Word-bh. 1886). 

1472 Yatton Churchw, Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.’, For iiij 
hukmuckes vjd, for hopyng iii. 1517 /bid. 135 Payd fur 
huckmocks wd. 1825 Britton IWrltsh. Gloss, \E. D.S.), 
Huckmuck, a kind of strainer used in brewing. 

Hucksheen, -shin, -80n, var. of HocksHiy, 
Tiuxen,. 

Huckster (ha‘ksta1),56. Forms: 3Orm. huce- 
ster, 4-5 hukstar, 4-huckster; also 4-5 hok(e - 
ster,e, hoxter, 5 howkster, hukstere, hukke- 
ster, huk-, hwkstare, (hoggester), 5~6 hook-, 
hukster, 5-7 huester, 5-9 huxter, 6 hocster, 
houkester, huckester, huckstar, g dzu/. huik- 
ster. [See Iicck v. Although the series duck, 
hucker, huckster, corresponds formally with éake, 
baker, baxter, brew, brewer, brewster, etc., in which 
the verb is the starting-point, the late date of Azck 
as compared with Azckster, and the continental 
parallels of the latter, make difficulties. MDu. 
had hokester, hockster, early mod.Dn. hewkster, 
‘huckster’ fem.; also MDu. hoeker, early mod. 
Du. heuker masc. = MLG. hoker, mod.Ger. hoker, 
‘higgler, hawker, retailer, market-man, coster- 
monger’; none of these, however, appear to be 
known as early as our huckster. 

The origin of the Du, and Ger. words themselves is un- 
settled; Ger., besides Adker, has Adke, hécke, MHG. Aucke, 
MLG. hoke, to be referred, according to Kluge, prob. to 
hocken to squat, sit on the ‘hunkers’; but Verwijs and 
Verdam state grounds for connecting MDu. hocker, hockster 
rather with Du. 4oek a corner, ‘Vhe history is thus al- 
togetber obscure.] : 

1. A retailer of small goods, in a petty shop or 
booth, or at a-stall; a pedlar, a hawker. a. Ap- 
plied to a woman. 

a1300 Sat. /cople Kildare xviii. in Z. E. P. (1862) 155 
Hail be 3e hokesters dun bi pe lake .. He is sori of his lif 
Pat is fast to such a wif. 14.. Moo. in Wr.-Wilcker 692/42 
Hee auxiatriz, a huxter. ¢1475 Pict. Voc. Ibid. 793/29 
Hec auctonatriz, a hoxter. 1851 Mayxe Reip Scalp Hunt, 
ix. 70 The women, light-hearted hucksters. 

b. Without distinction of sex. (The ordinary 
use.) Jocally in specific senses: see quots. 1858-77. 
¢ 1200 Orin 15817 Forr batt te33 turrndenn Godess hus 

Inntill buccsteress bobe. 1387 Trevisa Higden 1. |x. 
(Rolls) I]. 171 pey beeb..in gaderyne of cate] boksters 
7.7”. bucksters] and tauerners. ¢13440 Promp. Parv. 252/2 
Hwhkstare,.. auxionator, an.cionatrix. 1483 Gild Bakers 
Exeter in Eng. Gilds 337 To make serche.. att all hog- 
gesters houses with-yn the Juris-diccion of the said Cite. 
1534 More 7 reat. on Passion Wks. 1304/1 A substanciall 
merchaunt and not an hukster. 1593 PerctvaLt Sf. Dict, 
Regatonear, to sell pedlerie ware, to play the hucster. 
164: Best Farm. Béks. (Surtees) 29 Wee huy our molten 
tallowe..of the hucksters and tripe-wives. 1705 HicKERiN- 
GILL Priest-cr, 11. vi. 62 The throwing down of a Hucksters 
Apples by a Fisher-Boy. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, 
fluckster, an inferior dealer or minor trader; a hawker or 
itinerant vendor of goods with a pack, box, or tray. 1877 
Holderness Gloss., Hucksthers, dealers in farm produce, who 
attend the markets to purchase from the producers for the 
purpose of retailing it out again to small customers. 1889 
Spectator 28 Dec., From the great shops in Regent Street 
and Bond Street to the smallest huxters’ in the slums, there 
are Christmas presents in the windows. 
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HUCKSTERING. 


c. Asterm of reproach: A regrater, an engrosser 
of corn, etc.; a broker, a middleman, 

(a 1400 Burg: Laws \xvi. in Se. Stat. 1. 346/1 Hukstaris pat 
byis and sellis agane to wynning sal nocht by ony thing before 
pat undern be rungyn in wynter and myonere in somer.] 

1873;80 Barer dfv, H 707 An Huckster: a regrater: a 
seller hy retaile: awifler, propola. 1580 HOLLyBANv J reas. 
Fr, Toug, Dardanier, an huckester, he that kepeth corne 
till it be deare. 1g95 Duncan App. Etyniol. (E. D.S.), 
Mango, interpolator,a hukster, a regrator. 1612 1, TayLor 
Comm, [itus i. 11 Such as hy fraud and base arts play the 
hucksters to enhanse the price. 1630 Lennar tr. Charrou's 
Wisd. 1658) 49 It is the great Intermedler and Huckster, 
by which we traffick. 1700 I. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem, 
Ser. & Com. 78 Marriage Hucksters, or Wife-Brokers. 

2. transf, and fig. A person ready to make his 
profit of anything in a mean or petty way; one 
who basely barters his services, etc., for gain; a 
mercenary; an overreacher of others. 

1553 GrimaLvE Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 18 No hucsters of 
warre warremen as we bee. 1645 Mitton Co/ast. Wks. 
(1851) 350 Wee have it .. as good cheap, as any hucester at 
law, newly set ae can possibly afford. 1673 Vain /nsolency 
Rome 5 With what craft, and artifice, the Romish Hucksters 
endeavour to seduce the people of our Church of England 
«.tothe Communion of Rone, 1842 Rocers /ntrod, Burke's 
Wks, (1842) 1. 9 Mr. Hamilton, who managed the whole 
matter in the true spirit of a political huckster, had the 
meanness to accept hie offer. 1868 Miss Brapvon Char- 
lotte’s inher. \.i. 7, 1am no huckster, to sell my daughter 
to the best bidder. ; 

+3. Phrase. /n huckster's hands \handling) in 
a position in which it is likely to be ronghly used 
or lost; beyond the likelihood of recovery. Ods. 

3583 Ricu farewell Divb, We will returne to his wife, 
who was lefte in hucsters handelyng (as you haue heard). 
a 1592 GREENE Alphonsus t Wks. (Rtldg.) 226/2 Thecrown 
is lust, and now in hucksters’ hands. 1687 R. L'EstRancE 
Ausw. Diss, 21 They are gotten into Hucksters Hands, and 
there’s No coming off without a Scratch'd Face. a 1700 
I. ie. Dict. Cant. Crew sv. /u Iluckster’s Hands, at a 
desperate Pass, or Condition, or in a fair way to be lost. 
1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 68 Madam, he shall ne'er have 
it (a Handkerchief] again; ‘tis in Huckster's Hands. 

4. Comb. ashuckster-booth; huckster-like ad}., adv. 

1s91 Srenser Af, Mubberd 925 The Ape wanting his 
liuckster man, That wont provide his necessaries, 1665 
GLanvite Scepsts Sci. Pref. (R.), Nor will 1 huckster-like 
discredit any man's ware, to recommend mine own. 1866 
BiracKie lfomer & [liad 1. 101 ‘Vhe huckster-booths of the 
lawnmarket. 1870 Standard 13 Dec., He only mulcted 
nations, and did not hucksterlike fine every little open town 
he came across. 

Hence Hucksterdom, norce-wd. [see -DOM. ]. 

1886 Pall Malt Budget 8 July 28/2 From the hucksterdom 
of his environment. 

Hu'ckster, v. [f. llucksten s4.] 

l. intr. To bargain, haggle. U/, and fig. 

1592 [sce Huck sTERING ffi a.]. a 1665 J. Goopwin Filled 
w. the Spirit (1867) 319 Be ingenuous and noble towards 
God, and not stand picking and huckstering with your 
hearts to know how you must do to escape hell fire. 1775 
Burxe Sp. Conc. Amer, Wks. IIL. §7 Despotism itself is 
obliged tu truck and huckster, 1855 Motiev Dutch Kep. 
iv. 1. LI. 522 ‘The estates .. irritated the Prince of Orange 
by huckstering about subsidies. 1861 Sata Dutch Pict. xxi. 
336 A dunghill of vanity for chapmen to huckster over. 

2. trans. To traffic in, in a petty way ; to retail 
or expose for sale (csp. in small quantities); to 
bargain over. Also, to adulterate. /:4. and _/ig. 

1642 T. Witt Trade of Truth 37 This graduall Huckster- 
ing up the purity of truth. 1670 Mitton A/is¢. Eng. 11. Wks. 
(1847) 502/2 Some who had been called from shops and ware- 
houses .. to sit in supreme councils and committees .. fell to 
huckster the commonwealth. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles un. 
39 Such as bucstered and made merchandise of Christ. 1770 

uRKE Pres. Discont. Wks. 1842 1. 129 ‘1 he sealed fountain 
of royal bounty, which had been infamously monopolized and 
huckstered. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 541 The deceitful 
workers who had huckstered and adulterated tbe word of 
God. 1 Humanitarian Xk. 357 A man .. huckstering 
cheap lollypops to the small fry of the Board Schools. 

+ Hucksterage. Ots. rare—!. [See -ace.] 
Huckstering, bargaming, trafficking. 

3641 Mitton Reform. 11. (1851) 68 The gentle and bene- 
volent mediocritie of Church-maintenance, without the ig- 
noble Hucsterage of pidling Tithes. 

Hu‘cksterer,. [f. Iluckstex v.+-Er?.] One 
who hucksters ; a retail dealer, a petty trafficker. 

1724 Swirt Consid. etc. in Fraud Detected (1725) 161 
Tbose Hucksterers, or Money-jobbers, will be found neces- 
sary if this Brass Money is made current. 3862 T. C. Grat- 
TAN Beaten Pats 11. 146 They become mere hucksterers 
of wit, the retail dealers in a commodity for wbich there 
are few wholesale houses. 1874 Motiey Barneveld IL. xvi. 
192 A venal hucksterer of his country’s liberties. 

Hu'cksteress, -tress. [f. Huckster s4,+ 
-Ess.] A female huckster or petty trafficker. 

1611 Corcr., Kegratiere, an Hucksteresse; also a Regra- 
teresse. 1811 Worning Post yo Aug. in Spirit Pub. Frnis. 
(1812) XV. 312 The huckstress.. threw one arm franticly 
over Mr. B.’s head. 185: Hawtnorne /Yo. Sev. Gables ii. 
(1883) 56 The immemorial lady..reduced now, in that very 
house, to be the hucksteress of a cent-shop. 

Huckstering (hu kstarin), vd/. 5b. [f. Huck- 
STER ¥,+-ING1.} The action of the verb Huck- 
STER; petty trafficking ; sordid dealing ; haggling. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xxi. 13 Base huckstering of holy 
things. 1797 Burke Regrte. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 335 The 
spirit of huckstering and barter. 1858 Froupe Hist. Eug. 
III. xiii. 89 From the wholesale purchases of the corndealer 
to the huckstering of the wandering pedlar. 1883 Janch. 
Exam. 27 Nov. 5/2 The process of diplomatic huckstering 
by correspondence. 


HUCKSTERING. 


= on? 

Hu'ckstering, #/. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG?.] 
That hucksters ; trafficking, hawking, haggling. 
1soa G. Harvey Prerce’s Sufer. 175 A broking and huck- 
stering penne. @ 166: Futter Worthies, Northumbld. 1. 
08 Huckstering Husbandmen, who properly may be termed 
i netes in grain. 1808 Cossett Pol. Keg. X111. vi. 202 
We know you to be a huckstering nation, 1858 HucHes 
Scouring White Horse 106 Half wayup..1 found an old 
huckstering woman and a boy in great trouble. 
+Hucksterize,v. Ods. rarc. [f. Huckster 
5b, +-1ZE.] a. trans. To deal with as a huckster; 


to adulterate. b. tvfr. To play the huckster. 

1646 S. Botton Arraignm. Err. 21 There are such who 
huesterise the word, adulterate, sophisticate the word. 3660 
Fisner Austicks Alarm Wks. (1679) 614 Hirelings that 
hucksterize and deal deceitfully about the Word of God. 

Huckstery (hzkstari). Forms: see Huck- 
STER, [f. HuckstTer sd. +-y.] 

1. The trade or business of a huckstcr; the place 
in which he carries on his trade; f/ux. the goods 
dealt in by him (cf. groceries). 

2362 Lanci. P. Pi. A. v. 141 Heo hab holden hoxterye 
{C. vit. 233 huckustrye] pis Elleuene wynter. 16x Cotcr., 
Regratement, a..mending, or tricking vp of old things for 
sale; hucksterie. 1826 Blachw. Wag. XIX. Pref. 20 In the 
very shops and huxteries of our remotest towns and villages. 
1833 Fraser's Alag. V111. 280 A dealer in various articles, 
which..we shall call huxteries. 

2. Petty bargaining, haggling; stickling. 

3662 J. CHANDLER Van //elimont'’s Oriat. 243 A more slow 
and delicate digestion doth loath all things, as it were with 
much huckstery. /éfd. 308 Great eaters, and those who 
are brought up with dainty huckstery, are. .notably lean. 

3. attrib. 

1824 Gatt Rothelax 1.1. vi. 55 Under the pent-house ofa 
huxtry shop. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 12 June 4/3 The huckstery 
scheme of the Indian Government, spoken of as the Durand 
Treaty. 

Huckt-backt: see Huck 56,1 

Hud (hod), 54.1 Obs. exc. dial, Also 5-6 
?hudd(e, pl. huddes. [Origin unccrtain. 

It has been conjectured to bea dial. form of Hoon, corresp. 
to the current pronunc. of blood, flood, and Sc. wud =wood} 
but against this there are many considerations, connected 
with tbe age, use, and locality of the word, its non-inter- 
change with Aood in other senses, etc. If it was an (un- 
recorded) old word, it might be a deriv. of the ‘Teut. root 
hud-, hiid-, to cover, whence Aide vb., hut, and perh. house, 
Ausk, In sense Aud is identical with M Du. Aoude ‘tunica, 
concha, cortex, siliqua, calyx, et spica’, cf. d00n-houde bean- 
hull (Kilian); but this is a deriv. of Aonuden, to Hotp.) 

‘The husk or sheath of a seed; the bull or shell of 
a fruit; a pod or secd-vessel ; + /7g. an cmpty per- 
son who has‘ nothing in him’, (See also quot. 1893.) 

1398 TrEvisa Barth. De P, K. xvu. xv. (Tollem. MS.), Pe 
stalke {of wheat) is biclippid with leues and huddes [ed. 1535 
hulles}). 1549 Latimer 37d Serm. bef. Edw. VJ (Arb.) 84 
Ye hoddy peckes, Ye doddye poulles, ye huddes, do ye 
beleue hym? 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xli. 711 Almondes.. 
blanched or made cleane from their skinnes or huddes, 1622 
R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 87 ‘Vhey bave hudds as our 
heans. a@1722 Liste //usd. 11757) 126 \E. D. S.) /food, the 
outer coat of a seed. 1790 Grosk Province. Gloss. (ed. 2), 
/Jud, the husk of a nut or walnut. Glouc. 1876 Oxfordsh, 
Gloss., Jud, a pea-shell, 1882 Jaco Cornish Gloss., Hud, 
or Aull,a shell, as of a nut. 1893 WW/2ltsh. Gloss., Hud (1) 
‘The husk of a walnut, skin of a gooseberry, shell of a pea or 
bean, etc...(3) A finger-stall or finger of a glove. 

Hence Hud v. dial. trans., to shell. 

1790 Grose Province. Gloss. (ed. 2), To hud, to take off the 
husk. Glouc. 1890 Berksh. Gloss. s. v., Get them warnuts 
hudded. 1893 S. £. Wore. Gloss. s.v., 1 a bin a ’uddin 
some bannits, 


Hud, hood (had, hud), 54.2 s07th. dial, Also 
7 hudd(e, 8 hod. [Of uncertain origin and his- 
tory. It is not certain that senses I and 2 are the 
same word, 

Evidently distinct from Hup sé.1 //ude, in sense 1, quot. 
3483, might be, as to form, northern for Hoop, with which 
also Kennett and Craven Dial. identify sense 2; but it is 
difficult to see any connexion of sense.]} 

tl. A log placed at the back of the fire-place to 
keep the fire in by night ; =Herap-BLOCK I. Oés, 

3483 Cath. Angi. 191/1 An Hude.. refofocilinm. a1soo 
Ortus Voc., Repofocilinum, id est quod tegit ignem in nocte, 
a hudde. : 

2. The place behind, or at the back of, a fire- 
place of the old fashion; the back of thc chimney 
or grate ; also =/urd-end (see 3). 

1641 Best Farm, Bks, (Surtees) 122 (To beek or dry 
Osiers}] they take the stickes and sette them up an ende, 
slanttinge them against the hudde, and keepe a good fire 
underthem, 1658 Burgery Sheffield (1898) 168 For making 
two hudds and materialls therto 25. 6&/. @1728 KENNETTIiN 
Land MS. 1033 lf. 190 (184) Ye Hod or hood, the back of 
the Chimney Box called the Hob in Chesh, 1791 Statist. 
Ace, Scotl. he 289 (Jam.) A species of clay .. of which the 
country people make what they call, Hudds, to set in their 
chimnies behind their fires. 1825 Brockett, Hud, the side 
of tbe fire place within the chimney, 1828 Craven Déal., 
Hood, Hud, the place behind the fire. 


3. Comb, Hud-end (hood-end@), each of the two 
raiscd flat surfaces of stone or iron at the sides of 
an old-fashioned fire-place ; 2 hob; hud-stone, the 
stone of which the hud-end is the upper surface, 
the hob-stone. 

3828 Craven Dial, *Hood-end, corners near thie fire, 
either of stone or iron. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop Forks. Dial., 
Take the kettle off the fire and put it on the hood-end. 


1697 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 343 For setting up barrs and 
*hudstones in the vestery. 


1825 Brockett s.v. //ud, Pans | 
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not in use are placed onthe ‘hud-stane’. 1883 Aldmondbury 
Gloss., [Iudstone, the hob, or hobstone, of the fireplace. 

Hud(de, obs. pa.t. and pple. of Hine v.!; obs. 
f. Hoop, 

+ Hudder-mudder, s}. Ods. Also 5~6 hoder- 
moder, 6 hudder-mother, hudther-mudther, 
hudder-mutter,hutter-mutter, huther-muther. 
[A reduplicated compound of which the first ele- 
ment appears to be related to Hoper v. to huddle ; 
the second is obscure, but in part, at least, ono- 
matopeeic: cf. HuGGER-MUGGER.}] Concealment, 
secrecy, privacy ; chiefly in phr. én Audder-mudder. 

146: J. Paston in P. Left. No. 402 If. 28 He and hys 
wyte and other have blaveryd here of my kynred in hoder- 
moder [printed hedermoder). a%529 SkEtton Col, Clout 
69 Alas, they make me shoder! [or in hoder moder ‘The 
Churche is put in faute. 1545 AscHam Jo.xoph. 1. (Arb.) 36 
It hydes it not, it lurkes not in corners and hudder-mother. 
1563-87 Foxe A. & AJ. (1596) 245/2 These things thus in 
hudder mutter among themselues concluded. 3579 Gosson 
Apel. Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 74, 1 know not yet because it is 
doone in hudder mudder. 1583 Gotpine Calvin on Deut. 
vil. 39 The miracles. . were not darksome nor done in hudther 
mudther, but so openly and apparantly. 

Hence + Hudder-mudder, Huther-muther v. 
trans,, to huddle up, conceal, keep close. Ods. 

1544 Puaer Regim. Lyfe (1560) Aiij, What reason is it, y* 
we shulde huther muther here amonge a fewe, the thing that 
was made to be common untoal? 


Huddle (hz-d’l),v. Also 6 huddel, 6-7 hudle, 
8 hudell. (//uaitle vb. and sb. are known only from 
the second half ofthe 16th c.; the vb., which prob. 
preceded the sb., has the form of a diminutive and 
iterative, perh. ultimately fromthe Teut. root kud-, 
hiid- to cover (sce Hun sé.1); cf. Hoper v., 
Hupver-mMuppErR, also LG. Ader to cherish, 
shelter, as a hen her chickens, iterative of LG. Aiden 
to hide. Senses 4 b,c, come close to dialectal 
senses of Ger. Azdel to do (work) hastily and 
carclessly, to scamp;.cf. Audelet slovenly work, 
scamping. But no satisfactory theory of relation- 
ship with these words can at present be offered. 

The history and order of the senses is in many respects 


obscure; sce esp. the early quots. under EluppLe adv, and 
Hupptine ff4.a.) 


I. ¢rans. +1. To put or keep out of sight; to 
conceal or hidc, as among a crowd or under a heap ; 


to hush 2p. Obs. 

1581 J. Bett //addon's A nsw. Osor. 12b, To chop of the 
head of the sentence, and slyly huddle the rest {or7g. qui 
sententi caput abscindens astute reliqua subtices}, 158 
Mutcaster /’ositions xvi. (1887) 103 They. .neither can of 
them selues, neither ought at my hand to be hudled vp in 
silence. 159: HARtnGTon Or/, ur, Xxxv. xix, ‘Vime there 
doth all in-dark oblivion huddle. 1653 A. Witson Fas. / 
285 (N.) The matter was hudled up, and little spoken of it. 
1680 Otway Orphan ui. i, I do not like this marriage, 
Huddled i‘ the dark, and done at too much venture, 1750 
Jouxson Kamébler No. 2? 15 His merit may pass without 
notice, huddled in the variety of things. 1795 WoLcoTT 
(P. Pindar) IVé&s. (1812) III. 329 Iluddle up the News. 

2. To pile or heap up confusedly; to crowd 
together closely and unceremoniously. (In earlier 
use the sense was sometimes simply, To jumble, 
mix up in confusion.) 

1599 SHaks. A/uch Ado it.1. 252 Shee told mee. .that J was 
duller then a great thaw, hudling iest vpon iest. 1623 tr. 
Favine's Theat. LIon. vu. Xi. 252 This Genealogie is in this 
partie much hudled. 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), 7o 
/luddle, to confound or mingle things together, after a con- 
fused manner. 1897 Hatt Caine Christian x, The furniture 
was huddled about in disorder. 

b. Also with fogether, up. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 63/: That matters 
might not be huddeled and scuffled vppe together confusedly, 
and without order, 158: W. CHARKE in Cou/fer. iv. (1584) 
Ee iijb, You confound and huddle them together. 1650 
Futrer Pisgah 1. vi. 15 A heap of wildernesses hudled up 
together. 1658 W. Burton /tin. Anton. 74 Those..Writers 
.-huddle together what ever they meet with in former 
Authors. 1759 Rosertson frst, Scot. 1. v. 376 The matter 
would seem to be huddled up in this manner merely to 
suppress discoveries. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. //ist. (2776) V1. 
122 A bullet might easily reach them, if huddled together in 
a flock. 1875 McLaren Ser. Ser. ut. xii. 211 Huddling 
togetber in grotesque cbaos things which are utterly diverse. 

c. To contract or draw (oneself) together ‘all 
of a heap’; to coil #f unceremoniously, 

3755 SMOLLETT Quix, (1803) IV. 264 He chose his ground, 
on which he huddled himself up, and enjoyed a most 
profound sleep, 3186: Pearson arly & Mid. Ages Eng. 
104 ‘hat at least he might not die huddled up like a cow. 
3886 Stevenson Avdnupped iv, He lay as he had fallen, all 
huddled. 

3. To push or thrust ina disorderly mass or heap, 
into, out of (etc.) some place. 

1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 1v. ii. § 20 The obscurity of his 
burial (huddled into his grave at Langley). 1807-8 W. 
Irvine Salmag. (1824) 367 I'o whitewash my room and put 
things in order; a phrase which .. means little else than 
huddling every thing into holes and corners. 1833 Marrvat 
P, Simple xix, We were huddled out like a flock of sheep, by 
a file of soldiers with loaded muskets. 1840 ‘(THACKERAY 
Paris Sk..bk. (1869) 296 ‘Vhey huddled tbe king’s body into 
a postchaise. 187: Braciie Hour Phases i. 47 Reform bills 
..are huddled or juggled through a House of fretful or 
feverish senators. 

b. with oz: To put on (clothes) hurriedly and 
‘all of a heap’. 


HUDDLE. 


1697 VansruGH Xelapse 1. Wks, (Rtldg.) 309/2, 1.. huddle 
on my clothes and get dressed by one. 3709 Prior Hans 
Carvel 34 At Twelve She rose, with much ado Her Cloaths 
were huddl'd on by Two. 1820 Scort /vanhoe xxxiii, The 
Friar .. bad huddled a friar’s frock over his green cassock. 
3824 — S?¢, Ronan's xxii, You must positively go back into 
your dressing room and huddle your things on as fast as you 
can, 1868 Hers Kealinak xv. (1876) 395 His clothes seem 
to be huddled on anybow. : ‘ 

4. To drive or push hurriedly, and without order 


or ceremony; to hurry (a person or thing). ? Ods. 

1649 Mitton £ckon. xxiv, I shall huddle him as he does 
Prayers. 21661 Futter HWorthiecs (1840) I, xxv. 101 You 
have huddled your book too soon to the press, 1685 
Rocuester Valentin. i. iii, ‘Trembling through Terror lest 
he come too late ‘They huddle his Dispatch while at the Gate. 
3697 Drvben Virg. Georg. 1. 353 Let him forecast his Work 
ple timely care, Whicli else 1s huddled, when the Skies are 
alr. 

b. with over, through: To hurry through, rn 
over, or perform in a hnrried slovenly way. 

1648 Gace IVest Jud, 102 To continue in the Church while 
a Masse is briefly hudled over, 1696 tr. Duguesne's Voy. 
£. Ind. 167 We presently huddled over a few prayers, 
according tocustom. 1799 T. JEFFERSON IWrit. (1859) IV. 
261, | have suffered the post hour to come so nearly on mie, 
that I must huddle over what I have more than appears in 
the public papers. 1885 J/anch. Ecam. 6 Mar. 5/4 ‘Vhe 
solemnities had to be huddled through at express speed. 

ce. with #p: ‘fo hurry the completion of; to 
work up, finish up, or compile, in haste and with- 
out proper care ; to botch up hastily. 

1579 G. Harvey Letter-bh, (Camden) 59 They were hudlid 
and as you know bunglid upp in more haste then good 
speede. rg81 SAVILE Zacétus, ff1st. ut. lv. (159%) 147 Him- 
selfe [Vitellius}.. hudled up the election of officers [(L. 
SJestinare comitia). 1692 Ray Dissol. World Pref. (1732) 
15 Too hasty in huddling up and tumbling out of Books. 
31721 Swirt Cdtr. Wks. 1841 11.556, I was in fear lest the 
post should be gone, and so.. huddled up without thinking 
of the date. 1784 Cowrer 7asé 11. 412 And reading... Just 
fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, And with a well-bred 
whisper close the scene. 1839 Macautay &ss., Gladstone 
(1860) II. 440 She sprang froin a compromise huddled up 
between the eager zeal of reformers and the selfishness of 
greedy, ambitious, and time-serving politicians. 

5. To hug. Now aval. 

ar6s0 Ld. Barnard & Lit. Alusgrave 24 in Furniv. Percy 
Foho 1. 121 But lie still, lie still, litle Musgreue, and huddle 
me from the cold. ¢ 1665 Noxé. all. (1891) VII. 366 But 
huddle and cuddle, wee'l toy and wee'll kiss. 1812 Wit.AN 
W. Riding Gloss. (E.D.S.), /Juddle, to embrace. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss., /Judidle, (1) to embrace, to squeeze, to hug, 
to cuddle. 

Il. utr. 6. To gather or flock in a congested 
mass; to crowd together unceremoniously; to 
nestlc closely in a heap. Also with fogether, wp. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch, V. Ww. i. 28 Glancing an eye of pitty 
on his losses ‘That haue of late so hudled on his backe. 1646 
Sir T. Browne /’send. EA. v1. v. 292 Different seasons would 
have hudled upon each other. a 1656 UssHer Ann. (1658) 
515 The people came huddling out of the severall Cities .. 
to salute him, 182: Byron V/s. Fudgin. xxvi, ‘The very 
cherubs huddled all together. 1850 TENNYSON / Alem. xv, 
‘The cattle huddled on the lea. 3854 Mary Howitt Pict. 
Calendar 528 ‘Vhe owl sits huddling by himselt, The cold 
has pierced his body through. 1883 Ceafury Jag. Aug. 
487/2 Cozily huddling up to one another. 

+ 7. To hurry in disorder or conftision, Ods. 

1646 SirT. Browne /’send, Ef, 1. xviil. 152 They willrunne 
against things, and hudling forwards fall from high places. 
1667 Dryvpen & Newcastie Str A/artin Mar-all Epil., As 
country vicars, when the sermon’s done, Run huddling to 
the benediction. 1707 Rowe Gold. Verses Pythag. (R.), 
Fools huddle on, and always are in haste, Act without 
thought, and thoughtless words they waste. a@1734 Nortu 
Examen i, vii. (1740) 522 That the Judges. .might huddle 
in giving their Judgments, and so the Cause look more foul 
on their Side. 1766 [Anstey] Lath Guide xiii. 45 How the 
Misses did huddle, and scuddle, and run. 

+8. Formerly, in the University of Cambridge, 
To go through in a hurried and slovenly way 
certain formal exercises in lieu of those regularly 
required for a degree. Os, 

1798 A. WALL Senate-ho. Cerem. 112 If he has not kept 
the requisite exercises, (viz. two acts and two opponencies) 
he goes to the sophs’ schools, and huddles for that part 
which he has not kept. At the huddleing the father of the 
college, a bachelor, and a soph, attend. 184: G. Peacock 
Stat. Cambridge 73 Vhe terin huddling not unhappily ex- 
pressed the indecent accumulation of the .. exercises which 
the candidates..were anciently required to perform. 

Huddle (hv'd'l), sd. [app. f. Hupp ie v.] 

1, A mass of things crowded together in hurried 
confusion ; a conglomeration. 

1586 J. Hooxer Girald, /rel, in Lolinshed 11. 24/1 MW haps 
come by heapes and by huddels. 1633 RowLey Afatch 
Mid-nt, w, in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 73 Randals fortunes 
comes tumbling in like lawyers’ fees, huddle upon huddle. 
3734 Macky Fourn. thro’ Ling. (1723) (N.), ‘Phe famous 
Stone-henge, one of the wonders of England ..is a great 
huddle of large stones, placed in a circular forin, 1841 
Blackw, Mag. L. 156 A mere huddle and conglomeration of 
chances, 1876 Lowett Among my Lhs. Ser. u. x It gradually 
grew from a huddle of booths to a town, . 

b. A confuscd crowd of persons or animals. 

1642 Vind. King p. v, A seditious huddle of indigent 
people. «1674 CLareNDon Hist. Red. xvi. § 132 In sucha 
huddle and mixture of loose People of all conditions. 1742 
FiEtpinc ¥. Andrews 1. xi, It frighted the women, who 
were all got in a huddle together, out of their wits, 1820 
L. Hunt /udicator No. 64 (1822) Il. 94 The Walruses .. 
which lie in gigantic huddles upon the ice fields. 

2. a. Confusion, disorder; confused utterance. 


b. Disorderly or indecent haste, hurry, bustle. 
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1606 CuapmMan Geutlem. Usher Plays 1873 1. 271 O nohle 
Crone, Now sucb a huddle and kettle neuer was. /67¢.288 
Nay, he speakes huddles still, lets slit his tongue. 1692 tr. 
Sallust 149 Vhe next day, the opinions of the Council being 
demanded in a huddle, and over-rul’d by the Consul. a1734 
Nort Lives I. 296 ‘he service was performed. .with more 
harmony and less huddle than I have known it. 1840 
‘THackeray Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 XXIII. 160 Introduced 
..lot..for mere picturesque effect or ornamental huddle. 

+c. A term at shovel-board: see quot. Ods. 

1586 J. Hooxer Girald. lrel.in Mlolinshed 11. 87/1 When 
the lieutenant and he [the earl] for their disport were 
plaieng at slidgrote or shoofleboord. .. By saint Bride 
lieutenant (quoth he) there is some mad game in that scroll; 
but fall how it will, this throw is for an huddle. 

+3. A miserly old person; a hunks. Ods, 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 44 So these old huddles hauing 
overcharged their gorges with fancie, accompt al honest 
recreation meere folly. /éid. 106 ‘Though Curio be olde 
huddle and twang, ipse. /ééd. 133 God shield aunswered 
this olde huddle, I can haue two seruaunts of yat price. 
1604 Marston Afalcontent (Mason', How does thy young 
wife, old huddle ? 

+ Huddle, a andadv. Obs. [f. upp iE sd. or 
v.} <A. adj. \uddled, conftised, congested. 

1601 Houtany @éiny 1. 162 Mowing with his mouth when 
hee spake,..in his huddle and thicke speech. 1698 Revenge- 

Sid Queen (N.), A suddain, huddle, indigesied thought Rowls 
in my brain. 1713 StTre.e Guardian No. 21 P 6 The 
huddle group of those who stand most distant. 
B. adv, Confusedly; in a crowding mass; in 
disorderly haste. 

1564 CoverbALe Lett. Afartyrs 77 Al that was... tumul- 
tuously spoken, and .. obiected of 50 many, whiche spake 
oftentiines hudle, so that one could not well heare an other. 
1566 Drant /lorace Sat. iv. Bvijb, He .. woulde not move 
his foote withall, hut huddle he would roule. ¢ rs80 J. Jrr- 
reRiE Bugdears 1. ii. in Archiv Stud. Neu. Spr. (89 pei 
Old men speake hudell many times on that note fucka d]}. 
1600 IIotuany Livy xxvit. xl. 658 All dangers come huddle 
together. 1601 — ?’¢iny 81 Then no order forward can be 
kept: the rest thereof shall be set downe huddle by heapes. 
1606 Hitly Begniled Lijb, I have suitors come huddle, 
twoes upon twoes. 

Huddled (hv-d'ld), p/. a. [f. Huppir v.] 
Crowded together without order; all ina heap. 

1643 Mitton Divorce u. xv. (1851) 99 The extreme shift of 
a huddl’d exposition, 1683T, Hov Agathocles 6A numerous 
huddled Concourse fill’d the place. 1712 STEELE Spect. 
No. 302 P 11 ‘That huddled Oeconomy of Dress which 
passes under the general Name of a Mob. 1809 Pinkney 
Trav, Frauce 141 Vhe streets .. are very narrow, and the 
houses mean, low, and huddled. 1870-4 J. Tuomson City 
Dreadf, Nt. uw. ii, The huddled stones of grave and tomb: 
Some old God's-acre. 1888 Tu. Watts in Atheneum 
18 Aug. 225/2 He drives the wing—a huddled throng—Dack 
on the centre ships, that steer for flight. 

+ Hu-ddle-du-ddle, Oés. rare—". [Cf. liup- 
DLE sd. 3.) A decrepit old man. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe 3 Those gray beard huddle- 
duddles and crusty cuni-twangs were strooke with such 
stinging remorse. 

Huddlement. ([f. Huppie v. + -ent.] 
Huddled condition, huddling. 

18s9 Oxt of the Depths 188 Writhing about in the close 
huddleinent in which they had lain all night. 1898 £cho 
s Jan. 2/3 Their rule means the grinding of the faces of 
the poor, and huddlement in slumdom. 

Hu'ddler. rare. [f. Hupprev.+-ext.] One 
who huddles. 


3611 Cotcr., Bronilleur, a confounder, iumbler, hudler, 
disorderly shuffler, or iningler of things together. 


Hu‘ddling, v4/. sd. [f. Huppie v. + -ine!] 
The action of the vb. HupDLE, in various senses: 


esp. a confused or disorderly crowding together. 

1581 LamBarve £iren. 1. ix. (1602) 41 By the vntoward 
huddeling of tbings together, which were at strife the one 
with the other of them. 1638 Witkins New (World u. 
(1707) 12 What a hnddling and confusion must there he, if 
there were two Places of Gravity. 1841 [see Huppie 7, 8]. 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss., lluddlin(g),an embracing, a cuddling. 

Hu-ddling, /f/.a. [f. Huppe v. + -1xG2.] 
That huddles: in various senses of the verb. 

(Drant's use is perh. founded on the literal sense assigned 
to L. satira of ‘ hotch-potch, medley ’.) 

156 Drant /lorace Sat. A, Next hudling Horace braue 
in Satyres grace. 1583 BapincTon Commandm. iii. (1637) 
26 It should be an offence very fearefull if. . Judges, Justices, 
&c. should minister oaths..in such hudling, posting, and 
unreverent manner, as that a man can scarce tell what be 
saith. 1634 Mitton Comms 495 Thyrsis } whose artful strains 
have oft delayed The huddling hrook to hear his madrigal. 
1816 Scott Axntig. xvii, The lake discharged itself into the 
huddling and tumultuous brook. 1871 R. Evtis Catudlus |xiii, 
28 On a sudden yell’d in buddling agitation every tongue. 

Hence Huddlingly adv., in confused haste. 

1615 CrooKe Bory of Man 42 The property of heate, is to 
confound and make a medley of all things, sbuffling iu one 
thing hudlingly vpon anotber. 

+ Huddon. ‘Sc.and worth. Obs. Also 4 hodon. 
A whale, or large kind of whale. 

2¢1370 John of Bridlington in Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1. 196 
Et grandia cete, Anglice hodones (frinzted bodoves]. 1513 
Douctas 42ne7s in. vi. 137 Hir hynd partis ar als grete, 
wele nere, As bene ane Reicdyour huddoun, or a quhale. 
Tbid, x. iv. 132 The remanent straucht like a fiscbis taill, In 
simylitude of huddoun or a quhaill. 

+ Hu-ddron. ‘Sc. Ods. Also 7 hudderon. 
According to Jamieson, A young heifer; in quot. 
app. the skin of one. 

1sg2 Sc. Acts Fas, V1, c. 155 Transporting and carrying 
foorth of this Realme, of Calue-skinnes, huddrounes, and 
Kid-skinnes (Skene 1609 quotes as ‘ Hudderons’]. 
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Huddroun, a. Sc. ? Os. Also 8 huderon. 
According to Jamieson, Slovenly. Hence perh. 
belly huddroun, ‘ slow-belly’, sluggard, in Dunbar. 

1soo-z0 Duxsar /oems xxvi. 70 Mony sweir humbard 
belly huddroun. /ézd. Ixxv. 38 My belly huddrun, my 
swete hurle bawsy. 1721 Ketiy Se. ’rov. 14 (Jam.) A 
morning-sleep is worth a foldful of sheep to a huderon 
duderon Daw. 

Huddypeke, var. Hoppyrrak, Ods. 

Hude, obs. form of Hine, Hoop, 1veEp, 

Hudegeld, var. of llinrcitp2, Ods. 

¢ 1290 Feta 1. xIvii.§ 20 Hudegeld (significat] quietantiam 
transgressionis illatae in servum transgredientem. 

Huder, Hudge, obs. ff. Hirer, Huce. 

Hudibrastic hisdibrastik), a. (sb.) [f. //udi- 
bras, after such words as fazsztastic, periphrastic.) 
In the metre or after the manner of A/udidbras, the 
celebrated mock-heroic satirical poem of Samuel 
Butler published in 1663-78; burlesque-heroic. 

1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 4939/3 Merrily translated into IIudi- 
brastick Verse. 1833 Cotrrivct /ad/e-t. 1 July, There is 
great Hudibrastic vigour in these lines. 1879 I. Tayior 
Stud. Germ. Lit. 147 A didactic poem of a Hudibrastic 
character, full of shrewd and pithy phrases. 

b. adsol. or as sh. Hudibrastic language, verse, 
or style. 

1758 J. Vittis (fif/e) The canto added hy Maphaens To 
Virgil's twelve books of A®neas. Done in English Hludi- 
Drastic. 1775 J. JrKyiu Corr, (1894) 56 He must indite 
Hudibrastics to Onslow. 

Ilence Hudibra‘stically adv. 

1873 Masson Drionm. of llawth. xvii. 388 The Anti- 
Covenanters or Malignants are described, I udibrastically. 

Hudous, obs. form of IlipEous. 

Hu-dsonite. Afi. [Named, 1842, from the 
H{udson River, near which it is found.] A black 
‘ere of pytoxene, containing much iron. 

1842 Beck Alin. N. York 405 Uudsonite .. was found by 
Dr. Horton in a vein of quartz. 1868 Dawa Afin. (ed. 5) 216 
Aluminous Iron-Lime Pyroxene; Hudsonite. 

Hue (hiv), sd.!. Forms: 1 hiew, hiw, 1-2 
hiow, héo, 1-3 hiu, heow, (2-3 hou), 3 heou, 
heouwe, heuwe, hiev, (howe, ewe, euhe), 3-6 
hewe, 3-7 hew, (heu), 4 hu, 4 heuh, heu3, huee, 
hywe, 4-5 hwe, hye, 4-6 hiewe, (5 huwe, 
whew), 6-7 hiew, (7 hieu, heiw),6-hue. [OF. 
hfew, htw, dial. hlow, hfu, héo (intl. Afewes, etc.):—~ 
WGer. Afuwj- = Goth. Arwi form, appearance, 
show, Sw. Ay skin, complexion (:—Aiuj-):—OTeut. 
*hiajo”. Cf. Skr. chawi hide, skin, complexion, 
colour, beauty, splendour.} 

+1. Form, shape, figure; appearance, aspect ; 
species. Obs. 

a goo CyNEwuLr Crist 721 in Exeter Bh., Ue .. par men- 
nisc hiw onfeng. 971 Slickl. Lfom. 197 Heo [the church of 
St. Michael] is eac on onsyne utan yfeles heowes. ¢ 1000 
AGveric Gen. i. 12 After hishiwe [secundum speciemt suam). 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvi. 3 Nu cunne ze tocnawan 
heofones hiw. «1100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 317/37 
Forma, hiw. @1175 Cott. [/om. 223 He com pa a nedren 
hiwe. ¢ 1200 OrMmiN 12605 Godess Gast Inn aness cullfress 
heowe. @ 1300 Cursor Al. 4225 For bi suettnes and pi fair 
heu. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pard. 7. 93 (Harl.) Thus put 
I out my venyni vnder hiewe Of holynes. 1398 TREvisA 
Barth, De P. R.vint. xv. (Yollem. MS.), A fayre persone, 
fayre y3en, fayre face and semely hye. c1470 Henry 
Wallace 1. 398 (He] Hynt out his suerd, that was of nohill 
hew. 1590 eer ees Orl. Fur. Wks. | Ruldg.) 106/2 Thrice 
hath Cynthia chang’d her hue. 1653 H. More Cowyject. 
Cabbal, Wks. (1713) 187 In that squallid and horrid hew he 
sets out this Hyle or First Matter, in the First Day’s Crea- 
tion. 

+b. concretely. An apparition, a phantasm. Oés. 

a 1000 Ags. Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 236/8 Fantasia, .. fan- 
fasma, scinlac, wel hiw. ¢1420 Lypc. Assembly Gods 2049 
When I sy hit, hit was but a wbew, A dreme, a fantasy, 
and a thing of nought. 1603 PAslotus cxxii. E ij b, I conjure 
the..Be Sanctis of Heuin and hewis of Hell. : 

2. External appearance of the face and skin, 
complexion. Also /rausf. (In late use passing 
into 3.) Hide and (or) hue: see Hine sd.) 2 b. 

c1205 Lav. 24644 Wimmen wunliche on heowen. ¢1250 
Gen. & Ex. 3051 Wimmen.. Faizer on sizte.. And hrizte on 
bewe. 221366 CHaucer Aom. Rose 1213 She was not broun 
ne dun of hewe. ¢ 1440 Genezydes 1677 How fayre of hewe 
and womanly sbe was. ¢1§60 A. ScoTr Poems (S. T.S.) vii. 
33 3e ladeis cleir of hew. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa u. 
25 I'he women. .contenting themselves only witb their natu- 
rall hiew. 1777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scand, Portrait 104 The 
tender bue of female douht. 1836 Hor. Switn 7a Trnp. 
(1876) 78 Our mental hue depends as completely on the 
social atmosphere in which we move as our complexion 
upon the climate in which we live. 

5. Colour. ' 

Down to the 16th c. app. exactly synonymous with 
‘colour’; hut it appears to have become archaic in prose 
use ahout 1600, for it is included by Bullokar, Cockeram, 
ete., in their collections of ‘ Hard Words’, and explained as 
=‘colour’. In modern use it is either a poetic and rhetorical 
synonym of ‘colour’, or a vaguer term, including quality, 
shade, or tinge of colour, tint, and applicable to any mixture 
of colours as well as to a primary or simple colour. 

971 Blick. Hoi. 73 Seo [smerenes] is hrunes heowes & 
godes stences. c1oso Syrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia 
VIII. 322 Hyt sceal beon hwites hiwes. @ 1225 Aucr. KR. 150 
Grene ouer alle heowes froured mest eien. 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Bertholomeus 56 Sete with stanis of purpure hew. 
¢1450 Hottanp Howdlat 431 The colour of asure, ane 
hevinliche bewe. 1576 Freminc Panof/. Epist. Ded. P iij, 
With leaves and blossoms of glorious bewe. 1616 BULLoKAR, 


HUE AND CRY. 


lew, colour. 1694 Appison Poems, Virgil, The flower it 
selfis ofa goldenhue. 1791 Mxs. Rapciirre Kom. Forest 
ii, In the east, the hues became more vivid. 1808 
Marm. vi. xiv, On the Earl’s cheek the flush of rage 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age. 1836 W. Iuvinc Astoria 
I. 169 Wild flowers of every hue. 1844-57 G. iro Urin. 
Deposits .ed. §) 233 ‘The urine is of a fine amber hue, often 
darker than in health. 1859 W. S. CoLeman Woodlands 
(1866) 23 ‘Ibe autumnal hues of the Keech are rich and 
glowing in the extreme. 1880 Daily News 7 Dec. 5/2 The 
hue of health will instantly revisit his sunburnt cheek 

b. Chromatics. Vanety of any colour, caused by 
approach to or slight admixture of another; tint 
or gnality of a particular colour. 
_ 1857 Wutmotr Pleas. Lit. xi. 43 A phrase or an epithet 
in a book is da hue or shade of a picture. 1861 
Chem, News 1V, 187 Crimson ..and.. scarlet. “The first is 
a red with a violet hue, and the second is a red with an 
orange hue. 1874 R. Tyrweitr Shefch. Club 32 Mue 
[means] variety of colour. 1B9r Heten B. Harris A/fol. 
Aristides ii. 19 Vhe green of its garden with the contrasted 
hues of the alinund and the cypress, 1898 MWeston. Gaz. 
19 May 3/2 Between tone and bue there is sometimes con- 
fusion; acolour has both tones and hues. ‘There are, for 
example, a turquoise hue of blue and a cornflower hue of 
blue .. the first having been influenced by the addition of 
green, and the second by that of white or black. .. There 
may be many hues of a colour and many tones of cach hue. 

+ Hue, s/.2 Also 4-5 hu, 4-6 hew, 4,7 heu, 5 
hewe, hui’e, 6 7 huy, (6 Sc. hoy). fa. OF. Az, 
Aut, huy, hew, outcry, noise, war-cry, hunting-cry, 
n. of action to Auer to hoot, ery, shout, Hur v.2] 
Outcry, shouting, clamour, esp, that raised by a 
multitude in war or the ehase. Ods. exe. in IVE 
AND CY, q.v. 

¢1330 R. Brusse Chron. IWace (Rolls) 6089 Pe Wall ssche 
and Scottes wypal ber here Comen wyp gret noise & hew 
[v.r. hu} /brd. 11984 Pey..tok per weye toward Moungu 
Wyp mykel noyse & cry & heu (77. hu]. 13.. &. 4. 
Alut. 1. A. 872 A hue fro beuen I herde poo. 1423 Aol/s 
Parlt. IV. 198/2 Wyth outen hewe or cry. 1§65-73 Coorer 
Thesaurus, Acclamatio,..an hue or crie. 1576 Turserv. 
| enerie 136 Why dost thou..me pursue with cry of hounds, 
with blast of horne, with hallow, and with hue? 1603 
Drayton Sar. Wars 11. liii, Like as a Heard of over-heated 
Deere. .With Hues and Hounds recou'red eu'ry where, 1 
Gentl, Mag. XLIX. 253 As soon as M. Lally apyeetee 
a hue was set up by the whole assembly, hisses, pointing, 
threats and every abusive ame. 

Hue (luv), v.t (OE. Afwian, f. hiw, Vue 56.1) 

1. erans. ‘To form, fashion, figure, give an external 
appearance to; esp. (in later use) to colour. + In 
early use sometimes, To fashion falsely, feign, pre- 
tend. Chiefly in pa. pple.: see Hugp pp/. a. 

c1000 AEnrric //om. I. 484 Herodes hiwode hine sylfne 
unrotne. ¢1050 Supp. Ailfric's Voc.in Wr.- Wiilcker 178/39 
Colorare, hiwian. c1050 Ags. Gloss. Ibid. 408/26 Fingo, ic 
hiwige. a1300 Cursor M. 28013 Yee Ieuedis..studis hu 
your hare to heu, hu to dub and hu to paynt. 1830 Tenny- 
sox Poems 39 All that blue heaven which hues and paves 
The other. 1839 J. E. Reave Deluge etc. 4 We..watched 
The sunset hueing the rich clouds. 

b. fg. To tinge. 

1576 Freminc Janopl. Epist. 315 My mynde being sur- 
prised witb sorrow, and hewed with heavinesse. 

+2. To depict, describe vividly. Ods. 

c1450 HoLtanp Howlat 424 Part of the principale .. I 
sall haist me to hewe hartlie but hyre. 

+3. tur. Votake a colour; to become coloured. 

1682 J. Cottins Salt & Fishery s1 The Liquor begins to 
hew, and is ready to kern or granulate. 

Hue, v.- Now /oca/. Also 4 huw, 6 hew(e. 
[app. a. F. Aue-r to shout as in war or the chase, 
to hoot: app. of onomatopeic origin. The Cor- 
nish use may be an independent onomatopeeia.] 

1, z#/r. Vo shout, make an outcry ; spec. in hunting, 
and now in the Cornish sea fisheries. Cf. IIUER. 

a1250 [see Huinc 7d/. sb]. 13... Guy Warw., (A.) 6728 
Pe wisest bunt folwep fast, Huweb & gredep wip gret hlast. 
1999 Naval Chron. 1. 475 By the 1st of James I. c. 23, 
fishermen are empowered to go on the grounds of others to 
Aue, 1864 Mrs. Lioyp Ladies Folc. 39 Do ‘ee ‘hue’ to the 
ladies for the life of ‘ee. Look to that ground swell. 

2. ¢rans. ‘To assail, drive, or guide with shouts. 

1590 Coxaine Treat. Hunting Bij b, Every Huntsman.. 
is to hew him or backe him into the Couert againe. /d¢d., 
‘To hewe the Roe bucke in, botb witb voyce and horne. 
1603-4 Act1 Fames /,c. 23 § 1 It shall .. be lawfull.. for 
euery sucb Watchmen, Balcors, Huors, Condors, Directors 
and Guidors. .to enter. .any Landes. .and there to watch .. 
and to Balke, Hue, Conde, Direct and Guide the Fisher- 
men which shall be vpon tbe said Sea and Sea Coasts. 1 
Hosses //ad (1677) 163 As when a lion, coming from the 
wood..Is hu’d hy dogs and pesants in the night. /drd. 259 
Dogs and herds-men looking on And hueing him. 

Hue, var. Heo, H1 fron. she, they. 

Hue, var. Horry, society of Chinese. 

1882 De Wixot L£guator 29 Members of a ‘Hue’, or 
Chinese secret society. 

Hue and cry, sé. Also 6-7 hu’e)-on-cry, 7 
huoncry, 8 hewing cry. (Often hyphened.) 
{Anglo-Norman Ax é ¢7t, the two words HUE sd.2 
and Cry s4., combined in a legal phrase, which 


was sometimes even treated as one word, ; 

(There is some ground to think that Awe as distinct from 
cry originally meant inarticulate sound, including tbat of 
a horn or trumpet as well as of the voice: cf. quot. 1769 
in 2, and Du Cange s.v. Huestum ; also Hornine.)] 

1. Law. Outcry ealling for the pursuit of a felon, 
raised by the party aggrieved, by a constable, etc. 

(1292 1 car-bk. 20-21 Eaw. J (Rolls) 339 Les presentors de 


HUE AND CRY. 


la vyle de Hulle aveyt concele Hue cry e sanck espandu. 
1z92 Britton 1. vi. § 4 Ou homme serra trové occys..ne heu 
ne cri ne avera levé.] 1502 ARNOLDE Chron, (1811) 90 Ony 
persone .. that wyll not helpe constable, sergeauntis and 
other officers..when hue and crye is made. 1855 in Strype 
Eccl. Ment. (1721) U1. xxvii. 213 For keeping the statutes 
of hue and cry. ¢1575 Balfour's Practicvks (1754) 512 The 
finder sal! raise the hoy and cry. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet 
(1844) 29 Martin, wee are now following after thee with hue 
and crie, and are hard at thy heeles. 1598 Sy_vester Du 
Bartas ti. i. uu. /imposture 345 He flies, And still looks back 
for fear of Hu-on-cries. 1609 Skene tr. Sc. Acts Mak, 11, 
c. 15 § 1 |To be] followed, with huy and cry. 1668 Lond, 
Gaz. No. 324/3 That Huy and Cry be immediately raised 
and pursued with diligence. a@ 1680 Butter Kem. (1759) II. 
454 He..flies beyond Persuit of Huon-cries. 1782 oaren 
Gilpin 236,Six gentlemen upon the road.. They raised the 
hue and cry:—‘Stop thief! stop thief !—a eb yaymaan a 
1838 Dickens O. 7zwist x, But the old gentleman was not the 
only person who raised the hue-and-cry. 

b. A proclamation for the capture of a criminal 
or the finding of stolen goods. 

1601 coal cele Rec. 1V. 256 Searchinge for suspected 
persons vpon huy and crye. 1657 W. Morice Coena guast 
Koun Def, xxi 180 If a hue and cry should issue for such 
persons as carry the marks of Diotrephes. 1685 Cod. Rec. 
Pennsylu. 1. 147 Wm. Haigue Request y® Secretry that a 
hue and Cry from East Jersie..might have some force and 
authority to pass this Province..; the Secretary Indorsed it 
and Sealed it with y® Seal of y* Province. 1720 in Rutland 
Gloss. (E. D.S.) s.v. Hewing cry, For a hewing cry, 2d. 
1834 Mipwtn Angler in Wales 1.15: No Hue-and-Cry was 
published, no means taken for my re-apprehension. 

e. An official gazette in which particulars about 
offences committed, offenders ‘wanted’, ctc. are 
published for the information of the authorities. 

Inthe English Police Gazette the phrase ceased to form 
part of the title on March 30, 1839, but it is still (1898) so 
used in that of the Royal Irsh Constabulary. 

1825 J. Witson -Voct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 279 Men liter- 
ally withont a name, except it be recorded in the //ue-and- 
Cry. 1838 Dickens O, 7wist xv, Deeply absorbed in the 
interesting pages of the f/we-and-Cry. 1898 (title) The 
Police Gazette, or Hue-and-Cry. Published (by Authority) 
for Ireland on every Tuesday and Friday. 

2. ‘The pursuit of a felon with such ontcry. 

1648 Mayne Amorous Wart.i, A Hue and Crye of fourty 
thousand. 1722 De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 326 The hue 
and cry was stopped, and the high constable went back 
again. 1769 BLackstone Comm. IV. xxi. (1809) 293 An hue 
..and cry, Axtesinm et clamor, is the old common law pro- 
cess of pursuing, with horn and with voice, all felons, : 

3. generally, A clamour or shout of pursuit or 
assault ; a cry of alarm or opposition ; outcry. 

1584 Powe. Lloyd's Cambria 152 Set vpon them with 
great hew and cne. @r619 Fotuersy A theom. 1. x. § 4 
(1622) 105 Whom the Heathens haue pursued with such an 
Hue-and-Crie for most damnable Atheists, 1697 Cottier 
£ss. Mor. Subj. w. 133 Prosecuted by Apparitions, and 
pursued by Hue and Crys from the other World. 1846 
Rusuin Mod. Paint. 1. t. 1. i. (1848) 3 note, The public took 
up the hue and cry conscientiously enough. 1871 Sites 
Character v. (1876) 126 When the ‘Novum Organon” ap- 
peared, a hue-and-cry was raised against it. 

attrib. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit. iv. 60 With his.. hue- 
and.-cry style of harangue. 

Ifence Hue-and-cry v., to raise the huc and cry, 
make an outcry; to pursue with hue and cry. 

21734 Nortu Exam, (1740) 233 We may hue and cry 
all over his Book, and hear no ‘Tidings of them. 1830 Gend/. 
Mag. Nov. 432/t The Hedge Hog,hue-and-cried, like a felon. 

Hued (hid), pf/. a. Forms: 1 (3e)hiwod, 
2-3 ihewed, 4-7 hewed, (5 huet), 7— hued. [f. 
HvuE v, or 56. + -ED.] laving a hue, coloured. 
+ In early use in a wider sense: Figured, formed, 
fashioned in outward appearance, including but 
not confincd to colour; also sometimes, Falsely 
fashioncd, feigncd, simulated, apparent. 

¢ro0o /ELFric /fom. 11. 240 Swa micel is betwux bzre 
Zehiwodan anlicnysse and dam sodan Oinge. c1175 Lamb, 
Hom, 25 He..bid al swa is an eppel iheowed, he bid wid-uten 
feire and frakel wid-innen. 741366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 
213 So grene as ony leek, So yvel hewed was hir colour. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 3899 Here huet on his hede as haspis of 
silke. ¢1425 WyNTOUN Cron. vu. v. 192 (Jam.) Chanownys 
quhyt, For swa hewyd is thare habyt. 1508 Dunpar Flyting 
w, Kennedie 171 Skin, hewd lyk ane saffrone bag. 1615 
Marxkuam Eng, //ouseww. (1660) 113 Malmseys be full Wines, 
pleasant, well hewed and fine. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 
uu. 228 ‘Till all the sordid Earth Was hued like heaven. 

1890 Spectator 15 Mar., What richly hued birds. 

Hued, obs. f. hewed, pa. pple. of Hew. Hue- 
holl: sce HickwaLbt. Huel: see\WHALE, WHEAL. 

Hueld, obs. pa. t. of Houp w. 

Hueless (hizlés), a. [f. Hus 5b.1 + -nEss.] 

+1. (In OF. and ME.) Formless, shapeless. 

atroo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 318 ‘24 Deformis, hiw- 
leas. a@r1z00 Ibid. 538/1 Deformis, heowleas. 

2. Colotrless, pallid. 

€1000 Sar. Leechd. 11. 242 Hu hiwleasehie beod. ¢1380 

Sir Feruntd, 923 Olyuer.. Pat hewles was of semblant; for 

he bar many a wounde. 1601 R. Jounson Aingd. & 

Comnnw, (1603) 65 The Empire resembled a bloodlesse, yea 

a huelesse bodie. 1817 Coverioce Siby/t, Leaves Poems 

1828 II. 325 Thin and hueless as a ghost. 

Hence Hue‘lessness, absence of colour. 

1861 W. Barnes in Aacm. Mag. June 130/2 Huelessness, 

which is called black. 

Huelp, obs. pa. t. of HEuP v. 

Huer (his-a1). Now /oca/, [f. Huev.2+-enl; 

cf. F. Auer.) 


+1. Hunting, One who is employed to rouse 
or drive deer with noise and shouting. Obs. 
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1530 Patscr. 231/1 Hewar that fetteth the wyndelesse in 
huniyng, Aveur. 1674 N. Cox Gentt, Recreat. (1677) 125 
Hewers ‘Set round the Coverts to make a noise on every side. 

2. Fishing. One who directs seine-fishing from 
high ground by the sea. Chiefly used in the 
Cornish pilchard fishery. Cf. BALKER?. 

160z Carew Cornwall 32b, They. are directed in their 
worke, by a Balker or Huer, who standeth on the Cliffside, 
and from thence discerneth the..course of the pilchard. 
1603 (see Hue v.? 2], 1616 Sin R. Bovte Diary in Lis- 
more Papers (1886) I. 135 Agreed with yong davies.. to 
be our hewer there the next seazon..if God bless me wt! 
a plentefull ffyshing he is to be further considered. 177. 
Gotpsm. Nat. Hist, (1862) I]. ut. ii. 313 Men. oaued 
Aners, who, with brooms in their hands, gave signals where 
the nets were to be extended. 1864 Mrs. Liovp Ladies 
Potc, 7 Watching the movements of the ‘ Huer’ who was 
signalling, with green branches in his hands, to the off 
shore fleet of boats. 1883 /1:es 18 May 7 Another relic 
..is..an ancient horn blown by the ‘huers’ when the pil- 
chards were first sighted. 

Huer, obs. f. Were. Huerds: see Hurps. 
Huere, var. Her fron. Obs., their. Huer- 
myde, var. WHEREMID Oés., wherewith. Huer- 
oppe, var. WHEREUP Oés. Huet, obs. f. WHat. 


Hufie, Huff.e: see Hoor, Hove. 


Huff (hof), v. [//uff vb. and sb. appear late in 
the 16th c.; the vb. being somewhat the earlier. 
The formation was evidently imitative of the sound 
of a blast of air through an orifice: cf. the earlier 


use of Hure 7z#¢., and the parallel puff 

In Preston’s Cambyses (¢1570', Huff, Ruff, and Suuff 
are the names of three ruffians; connected possibly with 
sense 4 of the vb., 3, 4 of the sb. See also HUFF-sNUFF. 
HUuFF-NoSeED appears to be an early derivative.] 

+1. intr. ‘Yo blow, puff. Ods. exc. dial. 

1583 StTaNyHuRST nes tn. (Arb.) 86 Too se in what 
quarter yt hutfeth: Ilow stands thee wind blast... he 
marcketh. 1592 Wyrtey Avmorie, Ld. Chandos 83 So 
/Eolus huffs, so billowes big arise. 1624 MtpoLeton Game 
at Chess iy. ii, My conscience is becalm’d rather. I’m 
sure there is a whirlwind huffs in mine, sir. 1706 De For 
Jure Div. 1. 9 His stormy Godship [/Eolus] Huffs about 
the Skies With Two and Thirty pointed Deities. 1881 
Isle of Wight Gloss., Hough, to breathe hard. ‘Gwine up- 
hill makes me huff.’ 

+2. trans. To blow; esp. to blow or puff zp ; to 
inflate, cause to swell; to raise or erect by inflating 
or the like. Also fig. Obs. Cf. HurF-cap. 

r60r Hotranp J/’finy I. 39 The said winde within the 
earth, able to huffe vp the ground. ae Sytvester Elegie 
Sir AL D, Lill 138 Lest 1, Too-puft with knowledge, 
should be huft too-hie. 1649 G. Damien 7rinarch., len. 
V, cexcviii, Barinye Brains huffs vp the rotten Paist Made 
apt to mould. 1670 Covet Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 256 
A shect of fire, which..huft my hat and vest like a mighty 
gust of wind. 1677 Gitptn Desmonol. (1867) 77 Huffing them 
up with a confidence that they are above the temptation. 
3718 Br. Hutcutnson WW rtcheraft g They can huff up their 
Bellies, that they may seem much swell’d. 1719 D’Urrey 
Pills V. 269, 1 Will that Butchers Huff thetr Meat. 

+3. znir. To swell, swell up. Os. exc. dal. 

1656 W. D. Gate Lang, Uni, xxii. § 285 A wart, a wen.. 
a bunch huffing up. 1670-98 Lassets Voy. /tvly I. 117 A 
world of shirt huffing about his wrist. @ 1680 BUTLER Neve. 
(1759) I. 168 They huff and swell, Like Pilferers full of what 
they steal. 1693 Str T. P. Biounr Vat, /Yist. 79 Cochinele.. 
being held ., inthe Flame of a Candle .. huffs and swells, 
1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Huff, to become swollen 
and puffy, as the flesh where a blow has been received. 

+b. To effervesce. Ods. 

1707 SLOANE Yamaica 1. p. xxviii, Syder, Beer, and Ale 
do not keep well here; they huff and fly in this strange 
climate. 

+4. intr. To puff or swell with pride or arro- 
gancc; to speak arrogantly or insolently; to 
storm, bluster, ‘talk big’; to ‘bluff’, Also ¢o Auff 


zt. To huff and ding: sce DinG v. 5. Obs. 

1s9t Horsey Yrav, (Hakluyt Soc.) 238 The burger- 
meister .. hufft therat, saienge they would pass with 
their shippinge in spight of the Quen of Englands power, 
1598 FLorio, Scorrubbiare, to chafe..to huffe and snuffe. 
1677 Govt. Venice 300 After they had baul'd and huffed 
a good while one against another, they fell at length to 
Cuffs. 1678 R. L’strance Seneca’s Mor. (1702) 257 A 
Man may.. Huff it out, and yet be rotten at Heart. 1682 
Bunyan //oly War 109 He refused, and hutfed as well 
as he could, but in heart he was afraid. 1719 D’Unrey 
Pills (1872) VI. 249 The Pedlar began to huff, And said 
his Measure was good. 21734 Nortu Exam. wu. iv. (1740) 
264 He.. walked about well-dressed, huffing and swaggering. 

. intr. Yo swell with anger or irritation; to 
get out of temper, take offence. Also ¢/o huff it. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. AMfan in Lum. 1. tiy And still you 
hutfe it, with a kind of carriage As void of wit, as of 
humanitie. 1611 Coryat's Crudities Panegyr. Verses, For 
which let not our carping Criticks huff. 1678 RymerR 
Tragedies 12 Did ever man huff with such a parenthesis ? 
a 1703 Burkitt On N. 7., Acts viii. 31 Some would have 
huffed at it as a rude affront. 1840 Marryat Olla Podr. 
(Rtldg.) 323 The.. woman has huffed, and won't trust me. 

6. trans. To hector, bully; to seold, chide, 
storm at. (Cf. mod. colloq. ‘ to blow up’.) 

1674 S. Vincent Vue. Gallant’s Acad. 79 If he cannot 
have as much as he demands, presently fuffs the good- 
natured man his Father. 1741 RicHarpson Pamela 1. 144 
And she has huffed poor Mr. Williams all to-pieces for 
pleading for me. @1784 Mrs. Piozzi in Boswell Joknson 
(1848) 160/2 vote, | asked him, if he ever huffed his wife 
about his dinner? 1822 W. Irvinc Braceb. Hall (1845) 
60 Quarrelling with his bread and butter and huffing the 
waiter, 1862 Mrs. SewELt Patience Hart xxii. 151 It 
seemed no use to huff him; he only got the bolder. 


HUFF. 


__b. To drive ¢o, into, off, do out of, etc. by huff- 
ing or hectoring. 

1681 in Select. fr. Harl. Misc. (1793) 461 They can huff 
and over-awe him to things most opposite to his judgment. 
1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. 370 As for that gross 
Ananism -eit was hufft off the Stage betimes. 1692 Sir 
T. P. Brounr £ss. 150 No man cares to be Huff'd and 
Hector'd out of it. 1709 Mrs. MAntey Secr. Avem, (1736) 
IV. 215 If. .Caesar | was to be] huffed into Compliance } 

e. fo treat with arrogance or contempt. 

1676 D’Urrey Aad, Fickle v. ii, You shall be hufft and 
cufft, and flip’d and kick’d, Sirra, if you talk of private 
Rooms. 1786 Burns 72a Dogs 88 How huffd, and cuff'd, 
and disrespeckit ! 1859 J. C. Fairsairn Hymns §& Poems 
92 Alcmena’s son advanced, the beast in scorn Huffed the 
uplifted club and brandished spear. 1882 SpurGEON Ser. 
ree 123 Pilate had huffed it off with the pert question 
etc]. 

7. To offend the dignity of, as by discourtesy 
or want of attention; to cause to take offence, 
put into a huff. Chiefly in passive. 

1814 Map. D’Arsray Waxderer ILI. 190 Which huffed 
me a little, | own. 1825 Brockett, //xf, to offend. ‘She's 
easily huffed.’ 1858 Cartyte #redk. Gt. iv. x. I. 495 
Serene Highness of Heidelberg was much huffed; Kaiser 
dreadfully so. 1864 Masry Eyre Lady's Walks S. France 
xvii. (1865) 193 She felt huffed at my supposing anything 
so vulgar, 1887 Zunes 31 Aug. 5/1 The Prince contrived 
to huff M. Stambouloff in his second interview with him. 

8. Draughts. Voremove (anopponent’s man) from 
the board as a forfeit for deliberately or neglect- 
fnlly failing to take with it a piece that is ev prése. 
The removal was (and is still sometimes) marked 
by blowing on the piece. (Called in Sc. fo d/aw 
or d/ow, in Ger. blasen, F. souffler une dame.) 

R. Holmeuses ‘ huff* for the taking of the menat draughts 
in the ordinary progress of the game; Halliwell has also 
‘In Chess, to remove a conquered man from the board’. 
Evidence for these uses has not been found, but Du. d/azen 
‘to blow ’ is used in chess, draughts and backgammon. 

1688 R. Home Armoury it. 264'2 1fa Man [at Draughts] 
may leap over his Adversaries Man’s Head to a Void 
square, that Man is Huffed, that is he is taken up as a 
slain Man, 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey) s.v., At.. Draughts 
to Huff is to take up and blow off a Man, that the Adver- 
sary by oversight let slip from taking another. 1812 
Sporting Mag. XXX1X. 74 You may decline huffing an 
adversary’s piece. 1857 Chambers’ inform. People Ul. 
710/2 If a player omit to take a man when it is in his 
power to do so, his adversary can huff or blow him—that 
is, either take the nan, or insist upon his own being taken. 

9. slang. (See quot.) 

1832 “L.xaminer 845/1 Johnson huffed, as it is called, the 
murdered man; that is, threw his arms over his victim's 
shoulders, and took the money from his pockets.. Johnson 
huffed and Fare robbed the deceased. 

+10. To scare away by calling Auff! [Horr tit.) 

1621 AinswortH Annot. Gen. (1639) 58 The fowles came 
downe upon the carkeises: and Abraham huffed them 
away. 1650 Trapp Com, Gen, xv. 10 The fowls that 
came down upon them.. Abrams huffing of them away. 

Hence Huffed fJ/. a. 

1sgt SytvesteR Du Barlas 1. ii. 949 Thy huff'd, puff’d, 
painted, curl'd, purl’d, wanton Pride. 1871 Daily News 
21 Sept., The Generals who blunder chonte be scored off 
and placed aside, like the huffed pieces of the draftboard. 

Huff \hzf), sa. [See HuFr v.] 

+1. A puff of wind; a slight blast. Ods. 

1600 Maides Metam. u.in Bullen O. PZ. I. 126 This takes 
fier like touch powder, and goes off with a huffe. 1668 
H. More Div, Dial, v. xxix. (1713) 496 An Huff of Phancy, 
which ignorant giddy Men may call the Spirit. 1725 
Bravpiey Fam, Dict. s.v. Pigeon, The little huff of wind 
throne in from the Powter [pigeon] gives them heat and 
nurth. 

Jig. 1679 Dryven Troilus Pref., If they be in a calm, 
“tis In vain for him to be in a huff. 

2. A gust or stidden swell of anger or arrogance. 

1599 Sanpys Europe Sfec. (1632) 47 Some of the ministers 
of Spaine in the huffe of their pride have not beene able to 
hold in. @1716 Soutn Ser. (1737) VIL. xii. (R.), An anger 
that is but as the spleen of a wasp, a short phester and 
huff of passion. 1858 Cartyvie Fredk. Gt. vi. ii. Il. 15 
Early in the Spring, a difficult huff of quarrel .. had fallen- 
out with his neighbour of Saxony. 

b. A fit of petulance or offended dignity causcd 
by an affront, real or supposed ; esp. in phr. 2% @ 
huff, to take huff. 

(fhe quots. before 1757 are doubtful and may belong to 
prec. : this sense is not in J.) 

(1684 orb. Ball. (1886) VI. 171 Jockey he wondred at 
Moggie’s strange huff; But Moggy was jealous, and that 
was enough. 1694 De ta Pryme Diary (Surtees) 45 Upon 
which, in a great huff, he left tbe college.] 1757 WasHinc- 
TON Lett, Writ. 1889 I. 426 Every petty person must..be 
caressed or otherwise takes huff, thinks his merit and wisdon 
slighted. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina xxiv, She went out 
of the room quite ina huff. 1836 1. Hook G. Gurney I. 4 
Sir Charles having taken huff at my not being named after 
him. 1855 BrowninG /ra Liffo 338 You'll not mistake an 
idle word Spoke in a huff by a poor monk. 1869 C. GipBoN 
4k. Gray xxxi, I wish .. I hadna been sae ready to take the 
huff at him on Saturday. 

+@. (?) A hectoring, a bullying. Oés. 

1773 N. Frowve Life etc. 13 Many a sour Look from my 
Uncle, and many a Huff and Blow from his Wife. 

+3. Inflated opinion of oneself, and its display ; 
arrogance, bluster, bounce, brag. Obs. 

1611 Cotcr., Palmer les cheveux des orgucilicnx, to quell 
or abate, the huffe of the prowd. 1658 J. HarrincTon 
Prerog. Pop. Govt. (1700) 231 Away with.. this huff of 
Wisdom maintain’d by making faces. 1694 R. L’EsTRANGE 
Fables cxviii. (1714) 135 A Spaniard was Wonderfully upon 
the Huff about his Extraction. 1697 Creecn Manilins 
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it. 73 The School's simplicity, the Court’s Address, The 
Souldier's Huff. 

+4. One puffed up with concett of his own import- 
ance, valour, etc. ; one who blusters or swagyers ; 
a heetor, a bully. Ods. 

3667 Soutn Serm. (1823) I. 374 A company of lewd, 
shallow brain'd huffs. 1674 S. Vincent }'ng. Gallant's 
-lcad.g1 Noman is Valianter than our Huffin civil Company, 
and where he thinks no danger may come of it. 1678 Advice 
to Soldier in tart. Mise. 1. 479 To receive the laws of 
honour from the hectors and huffs of the town. 1700 I’. 
Brown Ir. Fresny's Ammusem. Ser. & Cour. 130 Every Silly 
Huff [is call'd] a Captain. 1743 Darnert Gentlem, In 
structed Suppl. lo ist Pt. viii. § 6, 91 This young Huff 
commanded a Sergeanl to pay him Respect. 

+5. A puffing up or artifictal raising. Ods. 

1630 A’. Folinson's Kined. & C. 51 A better purchase than 
the Italian huffe of the shoulder [cf. Auf/-shoudders in 9]. 

6. local. (See quots.) 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Huff, light paste enclosing fruit 
or ineat whilsl stewing, so called from its huffing or puffing 
up in the operation. Generally made with yeast. Glow, 1890 
Gloucester Gloss., 1h ff, light Pee or pit crust. 

7. Draughts. An act of ‘huffing’: see prec. 8. 

1870 Harvy & Ware Med, Hoyle, Draughts 110 The act 
of "huffing is not reckoned as a move; a ‘huff anda move’ 
zo logelher, /dsd., It is called ‘standing the huff’ when 
a player instead of taking the man which ts em prise, makes 
some other move. 1893 Northumb, Gtoss. s.v., A huff is 
still accompanied by a blow on the piece. 

= Hurr-car B. 1. dal. 

1790 Grose /rouinc, Gloss. (ed. 2), (fuff, in Wiltshire il 
signifies strong beer. 1866 R, 3. Mansrittp School Life 
Winchester Coll, \80(¥armer) Washed down by libations 
of huff. ie" Wrencu Winchester Word-bkh., Huff, the 
strong beer brewed in College. 

9. Comb, + huff-cod, a kind of pea, ?one with 
a swollen pod; +huff-gale, a strong wind; 
+huff-shoulders, elevated shoulders (cf. 5); so 
+ huff-shouldered adj., having such shoulders. 

c 1680 Enquiries 2'2 The Rose Pea, the Worn Pea, large 
*Wuffcods, 1583 Sranynurst +E aers iw. (Arb.) 110 Too 
stay for a better passadge, for a prosperus *hufyale. 1650 
Butwer Anthropomet, xvi. 162 In the Island ‘Tapobrana, 
High *huff-shoulders are in fashion. 1590 [Tartton] .Ve7ws 
Purgat. (1844) t19 “Huffe shouldred and of a wrinckled 
visage. 1598 IfAKLuyt Joy. I.21 Rough and huf-shouldred. 

+ Huff, ¢. rare. [perh. for Auft, huffed, f. Wore 
v.] Offended, out of temper ; huffed, 

1714 C. Jounson Country Lasses v.i, Vhis little huff-bluff 
Hector will let no body lie with your family but himself. 
1727-38 Gay /adles 1.1. 87 Reynard grew huff. Says he, 
‘This sneer From you I Tittle thought to hear. 

+ Huff, ivf. Obs. [Of same origin as Herr v.] 

1. A sound to scare away birds, ete. :=shoo! 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Dj b, Cry huff, huff, huff, and make 
the fowle to spryng. | ; 

2. An exclamation attributed to a swaggerer or 
bully, esp. when introduced on the stage. 

1485 Diedby Alyst. (1882) 11. 491 Her xal entyr a galavnt 
pus seyyng: Hof hof hof, a frysch new galavnt! ¢1§30 
Hickscorner in Uazl. Dodsley 1. 188 Huff, huff, huff! ! who 
sent after me? I am Imagination, full of jollity. 1586 
R.W. 3 Ladies Lond. u.in Hazl. Dodstey V1. 254 Huff! 
once alofl, and if I may hit in the right vein. 

Huff, obs. form of Hove v.' and 2. 


+ Huffa, uf. Obs. =Wurr int. 2. 

1519 /uterd. 4 Elem, Bij, Make rome syrs and let vs be 
mery With huffa galand synge tyrll on the bery. 1526 
SKELTON Mfagnyf. 754 /lic tngrediatur Courtly Abusyon 
cantando. uffa, huffa, taunderum, taunderum, layne, 
huffa, huffa! C/. Col. This was properly prated, syrs! 
whal sayda? Court. Ab. Rutty bully, ioly rutterkyn, 
heyda! 1610 //istrvzo-21. 1. in Simpson Sed. Shaks. U1. 32 
Huffa, huffa, who calls for me? I play the Prodigall child 
in jollytie. 

Huff-cap (ho fjkap), a. and sb. Ods. or arch. 
[f. Hurr v.+ Car sé., ie. ‘that huffs or raises the 
yp al) 

A. adj. 1. Of liquor: That goes to the head, 
heady, strong. Ods. exe. //ist. 

1399 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 74 Vhe huffe-cappest drink in 
that house you shal be sure of alwayes. 1630 J. TayLor 
(Water P.) Sa/yre Wks. ut. 261/2 Sale of hufcap liquor. 1635 
— Parr in Harl. Misc. (Malh,) IV. 212 At the alehouse, 
huff-cap ale to taste. 

2. Blustering, swaggering. arch. 

1597 Bre. Hace Sea?. 1. iii, Graced with huff-cap lerms and 
thundring threats. 1737 Ozett Raéelais 1. liv, No huff- 
cap Squire, or Brother of the Blade. 1889 SwixspuRNe 
Study B. Jonson, A huffcap hero as ever mouthed and 
strutted oul his hour on the stage. 

B. sé. 1. Strong and heady ale; also, a com- 
posite drink made from it. Ods. exc. /ist. 

177 Harrison Englan./ 11, xviii. (1877) 1. 295 There is 
such headie ale and beere in most of them, as for the mighli- 
nesse thereof, among such as seeke it out, is commonlie 
called huffecap, the mad doz, father whoresonne, angels 
food, dragons milke. 1594 Greene & Loncre Looking 
Glasse G.’s Wks. (Rtldg.) 127/2 [Vhe] ale is strong ale, ‘tis 
huffcap. 1630 1. Westcote Iie Devonshire v. x. (1845) 393 
‘This [the nappiest ale that can be drunk] being made into 
a huff-cap is held to be meat, drink, and cloth for warmth. 
1884 Biack Fudd. Shaks. xxi, The rascal brewers .. put all 
manner of abominations tnlo their huff-cap. 

+2. A swaggering or hectoring blade ; a swash- 
buckler. Ods. 

1600 Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 I. 70, | am wilh 
child till I behold this huffecap. .when we come in presence 
His madnesse will be dasht cleane out of countenance. 1687 
M. Cuitrroro Notes Dryden ii. 7 Was not this Huff-cap 
once the Indian Emperour, and at anolber time did not he 
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call himself Maximine? 1706 Farquuar Recruit. Cay’. 
y. ¥, You have made a fine speech, good Captain Huff-cap ! 

+ Huffer. Obs. [f. Hurrv.+-erl.] A boast- 
ful, swaggering, hectoring person. 

1664 Butcer //ud. un. iii. 1034 To be expos’d, i’ th’ end, 
lo suffer By such a braggadocio huffer. 1664 Cotton 
Poet, Wks. (1765) 9 Because he knew them Huffers. 1694 
Stravre Cranmer itt. xxxvi. 453 He was no Huffer nor Con- 
eaceable and amicable Spirit. 
a1797 Mason Ode to Pinchback (R.), No longer, England, 
shalt thou dread Sucb Presbyterian huffers. 1808 E. 5. 

Sanrett Afiss-led General 18 When our generals play the 
. cowards, as the greatest huffers among them will do at 
limes. 

+b. A quadruped: ?a kind of skunk. Oés. 

1729 1Vood's Woy. 96 A little creature with a bushy Jail, 
which we called a Huffer, because when he sets sigh! on you 
he slands vapouring and patting with his fore feet upon the 
ground. 

Huffily (ho-filt), adv. [f. Hurry a. + -Ly?.] 
In a huffy or petulant manner; huffingly. 

1861 G. Mereoitn £. //arrington I. xiti. 240 The landlady 
lurned from him huffily, 1880 Mus. Parr Adam & Eve x. 
140, ‘I shan’t forget Mr. Adam's opinion of me for one 
while’, said Eve, huffily, 

Huffiness (hv'tintés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being huffy: +a. Boastfulness, blus- 
tering, arrogance. b. Readiness to take offence 
or sltow oneself offended. 

1678 H. More. in Glanvills Sadducisinus (1727) 463 Their 
understandings being bul creatural huffiness of mind. 1695 
J. Sacer Cyprianie Age (1847) IL. 76 A reconciliation belween 
. huffyness and humility. 1858 Lytton (dat will he do? 
iv. xi, That degree of polite culture which gives dignity and 
cures huffiness. 1883 Lp. R. Gower Jy Aemin. 11. xxvii. 
230 We is an amiable youth, but has some..brusquerie of 
manner and huffiness, 


Huffing (ho-fig), v7. sé. 
The aetton of the verb llurr. 

+1. Inflating with wind; swelling. Oés. 

1583 Stanyuurst nets ui. (Arb.) 85 And winds vaunce 
fully thy sayls with prosperus huffing. 1608 Hrywoop Aafe 
fuer, Wks, 1874 V. 200 The seas hae left their rowling, 
‘The waves their huffing, the winds their puffing. 

2. Lilustering, hectoring, bullying. 

1600 Dekker /ortunatus Wks, 1873 1. 124 He scornd all 
Famagosta when he was in his huffing. 1672 WycneRLey 
Love in Wood un. i, Coyness in a woman is as little sign of 
true niodesty as huffing in a man is of true courage. 1729 
Gay Polly 1. xii, When kings by their huffing Have blown 
up a squabble. 1828 Miss Mitroxn #/s/lage Ser. 11. (1863) 
468 All his huffings and cuffings from master and mislress, 

3. Draughts. See HUFF v. &. 

3865 Dickens J/ut. Fr. 1. iv, The huffing of Miss Della 
and the loss of three of her men a1 a swoop. 

Hufiing, ff/.a. [f. Hurrv. + -1nc*.] That 
huffs: in various senses of the vb. 

+1. Blowing ; puffing ; inflating; swelltng. Ods. 

1593 SytvesteR Dx Bartas 1. v. 109 Th’ Ork, Whirl-poole 
Whale or huffing Physeter. 1614-15 — /"anarectus 708 If the 
ouffing gales Into the Deep transport her huffing sails. 1650 

Luwer Anthropomet. Pref, High huffing-Shoulders here 
the Gallants weare. 1670 Lassexs Voy. /taly oa Vertigals 
of whale-bone..bear out her coats in such a huffing manner, 
that she appears to be as broad as long. a 1687 Cotron 
inter iti, ol’s huffing brood. 1835 I. Taytor Sir. 
Despot, vi. 280 The huffing gusts of the coming tempest. 

2. Puffed up, eonceited, boastful; blustering, 
swaggering, hectortng, bullying. 

160a How Man may Chuse gd. Wife w. iii, A huffing 
wench. .wbose ruffling silks ile, with their motion, music 
unto love. 1609 Hot.tano Amon. Marcell. xiv. x. 22 The 
huffing puffes of stoutness and pride. 1735 Vore Donne 
Sat. 1. 201 Huffing, braggart, puff’d Nobility. 183 
Blackw. Mag. XXUX. 516 The.. huffing, hectoring, basket- 
hilted adventurer. 1866 Wiuirrte Char. & Charac. Men 
186 The bluff, huffing, swearing imperiousness of Thurlow. 


Huffingly, a/v. [f. prec. +-Ly?.] Ina huffing 
manner: & Arrogantly. b. In an offended way, 


petulantly. 

1611 CotGr., Guinguois, de guinguois, hulfingly, swagger- 
ingly, aswash. 1693 Afol. Clergy Scot. 54 He would treal 
us very hufingly. 185r 1. Tavtor Wesley (1852) 30 When 
we deal with occult folk,.huffingly and disrespectfully. 
1864 CARLYLE Fredk. Gt. xvi. vi. LV. 323 Leave was at once 
granted him, almos! huffingly. 


Huffish (hoff, «. [f. Hurr sd. + -1sH.] 
a. Arrogant, insolent. b. Petulant. 

1758 Jounson, //1nfish, arroganl, insolent, hectoring. 1796 
Mrs. Mary Ropinson Angelina U1. 61 If any body has 
a right 10 be huffish, ‘tis 1. 1848 Dickens Domdbey 430 ‘To 
return..a huffsh answer. 1885 Punch 13 June, It's no 
use lo turn huffish or moody. 

Hence Hu ffishly a¢v., Hu'fishness. 

1755 Jounson, //uffishly, with arroganl pelulance; with 
bullying bluster. A/fishuess, petulance; arrogance; noisy 
bluster. 1825 Moore Afem, 26 Oct. (1853) 1V. 329 ‘Is she 
indeed?’ answered Piozzi huffishly, ‘then pray tell her 
I can be as indifferent as she’, and walked away. 184 
Tait's Mag. VIII. 275 The heady huffishness and shifting 
desperation of foiled ecclesiastics. 


Huffle (bz fl), v. Ods. exe. dial. 
freq. of HuFF 2.: see -LE.] ; 

1. frans. To blow ; to fan (a fire) ; to inflate. 

3683 Stanvuurst 2ncis 1. (Arb.) 39 Whereby hee .. with 
gyfts might carrye the Princesse Too braynesick loouefits, 
lo her boans fire smouldered huffling. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbuadoes (1673) 39 Jerkin Beef, which is hufled, and 
slashed through, hung up and dryed in the Sun. 

+b. To raise in relief, emboss. Oés. 

1638 Patent No. 118. 17 July, Ymbroidering or huffing of 

guilded leather... fitt for hangings. 


tender, but of an exceeding 


(f. HUrr v. + -1nG1.) 


{dim. and 


{ 


HUFTY-TUFTY. 


+2. trans. To puff up, inflate, or elevate with 
pride. b. fr. To puff, bluster. Ods. 

a 1652 Brome Damoisedle tu. ii. Wks. 1873 I. 426 Lei not 
your fine French Frippery .. Huffle you up to Soveraignty. 
1673 Dk. Laupervace in ZL. Papers (Cainden) IIb. xii. 14 
Another who ts about you who yow know hath long huffled 
at me, /éid. 17 But now be ts huffled up that he musi 
appeare a considerable man. 

Hence Hu'fling wd/. sd, and pf/. a., blowing, 
blustering, swelling. 

1583 StTaNVHURST s#ueis 1. (Arb.) 19 Auctoritye .. Too 
sWage seas surging, or raise by blusterus huffling. /ézd. m1. 
93 Scaped from rough tempestuus huffling. @ 1657 Love- 
Lace (’oems (1664) 225 When to our huffling Henry there 
complain’d A grieved earl. 1689 Stale Aurofe in Hart. 
Misc. 1, 200 Her huffling and prosperous condition may be 
rendered languishing enough. 1847 C. A. Jouns forest 
Trees Gt. Brit. 1. 357 The huffling winds which we often 
experience in summer. 

+ Huffler (ho-fios). Ods. 
HoveELLeR.] (See quots.) 

3733 J. Lewis /list, Thanet 23 (/uffter, one that carrys 
off tresh provisions, and refreshments to Ships. 1808 
Athenzum IT. 115 Until very lately the hufflers, or pilots 
of Heligoland were under no sort of subordination. 

+ Hu-ff-muff. O/s. [f. Wurrv.+ Murr] ?A 
braygart, a blusterer. Also atfr7d. 

1600 Watson /ecacordon 1x. v. (1602) 307 Ausirian.. 
Netherlandian, and such like Germaine ae huff muff 
forces. /éud. 1x. Vili. 328 Maugre all the lesuiles Spaniards 
and huff muffes in the world. 

+ Hu-ff-no:sed. O/s. rare. [app. f. Ilurr int. 
v., oF sb.+Nusk.J ? That tums up the nose; 
scornful. 

2a@15§50 econ Nosegay Wks. (1560-3) 1. 103 The proude 
Pharises the galaunt Byshops, the huffe nosed priestes. 

+ Huff-puff, a. vonce-wd. [f. Hurr + Purr.) 
Moved with every puff of wind. 

1583 Staxyucrst nets iy. (Arb.) 115 A wind fane 
changabil huf puffe Always is a woomman. 

+ Hu'ff-pufft, a. Obs. Inflated, puffed up. 

1608 SytvesteR Du Sarlas u. iv. v. Bartas 12 Wuff-puft 
Ambition, Tinder-box of War, 1618 Barnevelt's Apol. Bijb, 
A matter of import no doubt, Which huff-puft lungs thus 
belches out. ¢ 1620 Z Bovn Zion's lowers (1855) 82 Luff- 
puft some are thus in their proud ambition. 


+ Huff-snuff, 54. (@.) Ods. [f. Wurr v. + 
Sntrr, in the sense ‘offenee, resentment’; but 
largely suggested by the riming of the two words, as 
in reduplicated formations; sce Hlurr v.] 

A coneeited fellow who gives himself airs and is 
quick to take offenee ; a braggart, hector. 

1583 Stanyuurst nets etc. (Arb.) 143 A loftye Thrasoni- 
cal huf snuffe: In gate al on typstau’s stalcking. 1593 
Greene Disc. Coosnage (1859) 43 Seeing such a terrible 
huffe snuffe swering with his dagger in his hand. 16 
Florio, Asseutito,..a huffe snuffe, one that will soone take 
pepper in the nose. 1621 Cotck, s.v. Ker7é, Mangeur de 
charrettes ferrécs, a terrible huffsnuffe, scarre-crow, bragga- 
dochio. 1653 Urquuart Aadelais us. ii, 12 Part of the 
Heavens, which the Philosophers call va /actea, and the 
Huffsnuffs, St. James his way. 

b. attrib. or adj. Arrogant, heetoring, vapouring. 

21693 Urquuart Madbelais in. xlit 349 The huff, snuff, 
honder-sponder, swash-buckling High Germans. 

Huffy (hofi), a. [f. Nurr sd, +-y.] 

+l. Windy, effervescent, puffy. Os, or dal. 

1765 Brownnicc in PAI, Trans. LV. 227 Like the air of 
beer, cyder, champaign, and other huffy liquors. 1890 
Gloucester Gloss., [1uffy, puffy, noi firm. 

+2. fig. Airy, unsubstantial. O/s. 

1678 Cuowortn /niéell. Syst.1. i. § 44. 53 The way of physio- 
logizing by matter, forms, and qualities, is a more huffie and 
phanciful thing. 168: H. Mone £26. Dan. Pref. 74 This 
Spirit of Charity being an buffy blast of crude Entbusiasm. 

+ 3. Puffed up with pride, conceit, or self-esteem ; 
haughty; blustering. Ods. 

1677 Govt. Venice 259 Those .. who before tbe danger are 
most huffy and high, as were the Venetians. 1678 Eart 
Murray in Lauderdale Papers (Camden) IIL. Ixxxvii. 151 
Lord Cochrane and his brother St Johne talked mor huffey 
then the rest. 1691 tr. Ainidianue’s Frauds Rom, Monks 
107 Whether the Church of Rome has reason to be so huffy 
and proud of her Pilgrims and Hospitals. 

4. +a. Arrogant, cholerie. b. Ready to take 
‘huff’ or offenee ; touchy, pettish. 

1680 Bunyan Life Badman (ed, Virtue) 524 His nalural 
lemper was to be surly, huffy, and rugged, and worse. 1693 
Afol. Clergy Scot. 35 ‘Ubere is no necessity to appear huffy 
and oul of humour. 1803 Jaxe Porter Shaddeus xv. 
(1831) 133 It does not become a person in your situation to 
be so huffy. 1890 Jessore Trials Country Parson it. 79 
He is apt to be stuck up, and she is very apt 1o be huffy. 

Hufil, dial. name of the Green Woodpecker: 
see HIckWaLL. 

+ Hu‘fty. Os. or dial. [Cf next and HuFr 
sb.] a. Swagger; =next B. b. (?) A swaggerer. 

1620 MELTon Astrologaster 52 (N.) Cut their meat after 
an Italian fashicn, weare their hat and feather after a 
Germaine hufty. 1847-78 Hatuw., //x/ty, a swaggerer, 
Yorksh, a 

+Hufty-tu-fty, a.and sd. Obs. [Ariming com- 
pound, f. Hurr sé,and Trt sé. (perh. in reference to 
tufts of feathers worn as ‘ bravery ' or finery) + -Y.] 

A. adj. Swaggering, bragging. 

1696 Nasne Saffron 'alden Liv b, Gabriell .. came 
ruffling it out huffty tuffty in his suite of veluet. 1599 — 
Lenten Stuffe (1871) 32 Hufty-tufty youthful ruffling com- 
rades, wearing every one three yards of feather in his cap 
for his mistress’s favour. 


{Origin obseure: ef. 


HUG. 


B. 56. a. Swagger. b. ‘ Bravery’, finery. 
1603 Breton Packet Mad Lett.1. xxii, Master Wyldgoose, 
It is not your huftie tuftie can make mee afraid of your 
bigge lookes. a 1652 BRomE Damorselle i, ii, This is my 
Wife .. You have lost yours, you say: Perhaps for want Of 
Hufty-tufties [printed tusties}, and of Gorgets gay. 


Hug (hog),v. Also6-7 hugge. [Appears late 


in 16th c.: origin unknown. 
Not to be confounded with Hucce v. to dread, shudder, 
shrink with fear or cold. Not connected with Sw. /xka, 
Da. sidde faa suk to squat. In some shades of meaning it 
approaches Ger. Aegen to foster, cberish, orig. to enclose or 
encompass with a hedge; but it is difficult to see how they 
can be connected.} : , 
I. 1. trans. To clasp or squeeze tightly in the 
arms: usually with affection = embrace; but also 
said of a bear squeezing a man, dog, etc., between 
its forelegs. 
1567 Drant Horace, Art Poetry R.), And hugge, and 
busse, and culle, and cusse thy darling apishe fruite. 1589 
Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 39 Like an olde Ape, bugges the 
vrchin so in his Conceipt [etc.}. 594 Suaxs. Kick. [/1, 
1. iv. 252 He bewept my Fortune, And bugg’d me in his 
armes. 166: Lovett //ist. Anim. Introd., The love of apes 
is such towards their young, that they often kill them by 
hugging them. cxz705 Pore Fan. & May 813 He hugg'd 
her close, and ee her o'er and o'er. 1786 Cowrer Le(/t?. 
4-5 June, I could have hugged him for his liberality and 
freedom from bigotry. 1841 Dtcxens Barn. Rudge xli 
Dolly .. threw her arms round her old fatber’s neck and 
hugged him tight. 1865 Barinc-Gouto JVerewolves x, 165 
Bruin turned suddenly on him and hugged him to death. 
_ db. wransf. and fig. To hug one's chains, to delight 
in bondage. 
1588 Suaks. 71t, A. ut. i. 214 Staine the Sun with fogge as 
somtime cloudes, When they do hug him in their melting 
bosomes. 2366: Futter /Vorthres (1840) I. ii, 8 Were 
many English plants as rare as they are useful, we would 
bug in our hands what we now trample under our feet. 
1719 YounG Busiris v.i, Now. from my soul, I hug these 
welcome chains Which shew you all Busiris. 1769 Gray 
Ode for Music 6 Servitude that hugs her chain. 1835 
Wits Mefanie 60 As the miser hugs his treasure, 
ec. fig. To exhibit fondness for; spec. to caress 


or court, in order to get favour or patronage, 

1622 Massincer & Dexxer Virg. Mart. u, D.’s Wks. 
1873 IV. 30, I do hug thee, For drilling thy quick brains in 
this rich plot. 1634 Mitton Coss 164, 1.. Wind me into 
tbe easy-hearted man, And hug him into snares. 1712 
ArsutHNot John Bull i. i, He .. hugged the authors as 
his bosom friends. 1832 Austin Yurispr. (1879) I. v. 194 
The general opinion of barristers condemns the sordid 
practice of hugging or caressing attorneys. 1836 Macauay 


_1n Trevelyan Life I. 45: Mr. Longueville Clarke refused to 


fight, on the ground that his opponent had been guilty of 
hugging attorneys [cf. Huccery}. 
d, fg. To cherish or cling to (an opinion, belief, 
etc.) with fervour or fondness. 
1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Exemp, Ep. Ded. 1 While all strive 
for truth, they hug their own opinions dressed up in her 
imagery. a2718 Rowe (J.), Mark with what joy he hugs 
the dear discovery! 1827 Moore Lada R., Veiled Prophet, 
Faith, fanatic Faith, once wedded fast To some dear false 
hood, bugs it to the last. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race 
Wks. (Bohn) If. 23 The Briton in the blood hugs the home- 
stead still. 1862 Goucsurn Pers, Relig. v. 11.(1873) 84 There 
are some, who..bug a sort of spiritual selfishness. 
2. refi. +a. Yo cherish oneself; to keep or make 
oneself snug. Obs. 
1642 Futrer /loly 
nicus hugg’d himself 1n his privacie. 
Navy to We hug our Selves over a Glass of Wine, and a 
good Fire,ina Tavern. 1757 W.Tuompson RX. NV. Advoc. 33 
With a Salary of 150¢. per Ann. ..to.. hug himself comfort- 
ably at Night iv his own House with his Bottle, 


b. fig. To congratulate or felicitate oneself. 
1622 Massincer & Dekker Virg, Mart. v. D.’s Wks, 
1873 IV. 77 As a curious Painter, When he has made 
some admirable piece, Stands off..and then hugs Himself 
for his rare workmanship. 1650 Futter Pysgak 1. xiv. 
ox Herod..huggs himself that he had fitted their new 
ing with a short reign. 1732 Swirt Ox Ais Death 115 They 
hug themselves, and reason thus; It is not yet so bad with 
us. 1843 Le Fevre Life Jrav, Phys. I. 1. x. 238 We 
hugged ourselves with the idea that we had done right. 
1863 Mrs. Crarke Shaks. Char. viii. 206 He hugs himself 
upon his power over her. 1895 F. Hart T2vo Triffes 32 You 
-.hug yourself as a good patriot for holding it in detestation. 
3. absol. (also in reciprocal sense). b. zz/r. Yo 
lie close, cuddle. 
1595 SHAKS. You v. ii. 142 To hug with swine, to seeke 
sweet safety out In vaults and prisons. 1687 Good Advice 
39 Now Ridly and Hooper hug, and are the dearest 
Brethren..in the World. 1695 Concreve Love for L. iu. 
v, I love to see ’em hug and cotton together like down 
upon a thistle. 1733 Pore Hor. Sat. u. i. 87 Tis a Bear's 
talent not to kick ut hug. 
4. trans. (orig. Nat.) To keep as close as pos- 
sible to (the shore, etc.); to ‘cling to’. 
1824 Heser Narr. Fovrn. (1828) 1. 167 The naval tactics 
of Bengal..always incline to hug the shore as much as pos- 
sible, 1829 Marrvat /. Mi/dmay v, Hugging the Spanish 
coast. 1856 Kane Arct. E xf. II. xv. 155 It was a lofty 
headland, and the land-ice which hugged its base was 
covered with rocks. 1861 Hucues Tom Brown at O-xf, ii, 
He was hugging the Berkshire side himself, as the other 
skiff passed him. 1873 Browninc Red Colt, Nt.-cap 26 Be 
sure I keep the path that hugs the wall. 1882 B. D. W. 
Ramsav Recoll, Ait, Serv. 1. xiii. 24 We hugged the land 
as we rounded, and dropped anchor outside the bay. x 
Daily News 27 June 4/6 Vhere was no panic, no hugging of 
cover, such as overtook the troops at Bull Run, 
IL, north. dial, [it is not clear that this is the 


same word.] 5. trans. To carry. 


Prof, St. v. xviii. 429 Here Andro- 
1745 Proj. Manning 
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1788 W. MarsuHatt Vorks&, 11. Gloss. (E. D.S.), Hug, 
to carry; especially a cumbrous load, 1825 Brockett, 
ffug, to carry, especially if difficult. 289: ArKinson Last 
Giant-Killers 60 Pokes big enough to hold two or three 
pigs each, to ‘hug’themin. 1893SnNowven Zales Vorksh. 
Wolds 135, 1 hugged her box up fro’ t' station. 

(In most dialect glossaries from Northumberland to Lin- 
colnshire: not in Sc.) 

Hence Hugged, Hugging 7//. adjs.; also 
Hu'ggingly adv. 

184x Dickens Barn. Rudge lix, Who could look on.. 
and not desire to be..either the hugging or the hugged? 
1870 W. Morris Earthly Par. 1V. 25 Into..a hugging 
bear He turned him. 1879 S. Lanier Poewrs (1884) 41 The 
hugged delusion drear. 1891 G. MEREDITH One of our 
Cong. 1. xii. 234 There was an obstacle to his being hug- 
gingly genial, even candidly genial with her. 

Hug (hg), 56. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. A strong clasp with the arms; an embrace 
of affection; also, a close or rough grasp; the 
clasp or squeeze of a bear. 

1659 Lady Alimony u. Prol. in Hazl. Dodstey X1V. 288 
Apt for a spousal hng. 2727 Baitev vol. 11, A //uge, an 
Embrace. @1732 Gay (J.), Why these close hugs ? Trawe 
my shame to him. 1773 Garrick in Boswell Foknson 
Apr., Johnson gives you a forcible hug, and sbakes laugbter 
out of you, whether you will or no. 2828 Scott F. A/, 
Perth vi, Keep at arm’s-length, then ..1 will have no 
more close hugs. 1839-40 W. Irvine H/olfert's R. (1855) 
201 Bruin raised one arm, and gave the dog a hug that 
crushed his ribs. 1880 Miss Braooon JZust as 1 am xxxi, 
She gave his lordship a hug. ; , 

2. A squeezing grip in wrestling ; esp. Corsish 
(+ Devonshire) hug, a special ‘lock’ of Cornish 


wrestlers ; hence fig. (see quot. 1661). 

1617 MiooLteton & Row Ley Fair Quarre/ u. ii, I'll show 
her the Cornish hug. c 1626 Dick of Devon. w. iii. in Bul- 
len O. #2 If. 80 Onely a Devonshire hugg, sir. a@ 1661 
Fuccer Worthies, Cornwall 1. (1662) 197 The Cornish are 
Masters of the Art of Wrestling.. Their Hugg is a cunning 
close with their fellow-combatant, the fruits whereof is his 
fair fall, or foil at the least. It is figuratively appliable. to 
the deceitfull dealing of such, wbo secretly design their 
overthrow, whom they openly embrace. 1705 Char. 
Sneaker in Harl, lise. (1808) X1. 29 His St. Maw’s Muse 
has given the French troops a Cornish hug, and flung them 
all upon their backs. 2754 Foote Awmights1, Wks. 1799 I. 
7 We don’t wrestle after your fashion..we all go upon 
close hugs or the flying mare. 1827 Hone £very-day Bk. 
Il, 1009 In the ‘ Cornish hug’, Mr. Patwhele perceived the 
Greek palzstral attitudes. 

Huge (hizdz), a. (a¢dv.) Forms: 3- huge; 
also 4-5 hoge, heug(e, 5-6 houge, 5-7 hudge, 
(4 hogge, hug, hughe, 5 hugge, howge, hogh(e, 
hoege, 6 houdge, hewge, hoouge). [ME. huge, 
hoge, app. aphetic f. OF. ahuge, ahoge, ahoege, 
in same sense, of unknown origin. 

It is, however, noteworthy that no connecting link in the 
form of Auge in OFr., or ange in early ME., has as yet been 
found.} ; : 

1. Very great, large, or big; immense, enormous, 
vast. a. Of things material or of spatial extent. 

a 1295 Prov. /EUfred 709 in O. E. Misc, 138 Puru pis lore 
and genteleri he amendit huge companie. ¢ 1330 R. Bruxne 
Chron, (1810) 3x He brouht with him a deuelle, a hogge 
Geant. 13.. Gaw, § Gr. Kant. 743 Of hore okez ful hoge 
a hundreth to-geder. 1390 GoweR Con/. 1. 236 He..made 
an hughe fire. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxvi. 231 
A ful houge and boystous meyne of dyuerse nacions. 258: 
Marseck Bk, of Notes 343 Uhe waues of the hudge floude. 
1634 Sir 1. Hersert 7rav. 212 Fishes are in huge num- 
bers here. 1791 Cowper //jad vit. 246 So moved huge 
Ajax to the ficht. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 
I. 373 Naples is huge, and populous. 1890 SwixBURNE 
Sind. Prose & Poetry 221 The huge fireplace with its 
dragon-like dogs. 

b. Of things immaterial. 

13.. £. £. Ali:t, P. B. 1659 He hade so huge an insy3t to 
his aune dedes. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Sarvts, Margaret 671 A 
gret hug thonir com but bad. 1377 Lanxcr. P. Pl. B. x1. 
242 Martha on Marye magdeleyne an huge pleynte she 
made. c 1450 Alirour Saluacioun 346 For hoege luf yt he 
shuld noght hire greue. 1529 More Com/. agst. Trib. m1. 
Wks. 1259/x How woonderfull houge and gret those spirituall 
heauenly ioyes are. 1680 ALLEN Peace & Unity Pref. 3 The 
Peace. .of the Church is a matter of that huge moment, that 
{etc.]. 1834 Meowin Angler in Wales 1. 143 [He] took a 
huge fancy to the wench. 1877 DowvEN Shaks, Prim. vi. 135 
His affliction serves as a measure of the huger affliction of 
the King. 

ec. ¢ransf. Of persons in reference to their actions 
or attributes: Of very great power, rank, posses- 
sions, capabilities, etc. 

¢x400 Destr. Troy 3924 Hoger of hert and of her wille, 
He demenyt well his Phe ke he mesure wroght. 1430-40 
Lyoc. Bochas vi. iii. (1554) 150b, The great Duke so 
mightie and so huge. ¢c1470 Henrv Wallace x1. 29 Off 
Glosyster that huge lord and her. 1858 CartviE Fred, Gt. 
ut. xi. I. 116 An only child, the last of a line: hugest Heiress 
now going. ; 

+2. Very great in number, very numerous. rare. 

1570 Satir. Poems Reforn. xix. 89 Hudge is 3our fais 
within this fals Regioun. 

+3. Phr. Zz Auge: hugely, vastly, extensively. 
(Cf. at large.) Obs. rare. 

1584 Hupson Dx Sartas’ Fodith 1. 101 More than euer 
Rome could comprebend, In buge of learned books tbat 
they ypend. 

4. Comb. Parasynthetic, as Auge-armedl, -bellied, 
-bodied, -boned, -built, -grown, -horned, -limbed, 
-proportioned, -tongued, etc. adjs. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. vi. 201 Huge-tongu’d 
Pigmy brats. 1622 Drayton Poly-olbion xiii. (R.), Many a 


HUGGER. 


huge-grown wood. 1624 Mitton Paraphr. Ps. cxiv. 11 
The high hugebellied mountains skip like rams. 1808 
Scorr Marm, v. xv, Huge-boned, and talf and grim, and 
gaunt. 1877 Bryant Lit. People of Snow 122 Huge-limbed 
men. 

+ B. adv. Hugely, immensely. Oés. 

1450-70 Golagros & Gaw. 498 Yone house is sa huge hie. 
163 WEEVER Anc. Fun. Mon. 11 Tombes are made so 
huge great, that they takevp the Church. 1674 N. Fairrax 
Bulk & Selv, To Rdr., Lessenings of them, who have done 
huge well. 1679 Putter Moder. Ch, Eng. (1843) 290 Many 
are huge concerned to shift off the conviction of this trutb. 

+ Hugeful, z. Obs. [f. prec.+-FuL.] Huge. 

3433 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton) tv. xxxviii, (1859) 65 Hugefull 
peyne, and laboure.  __ 

Hugely (his-dzli), adv. [f. HucE a. + -ty2.] 
In a huge manner; very greatly, extremely; im- 
mensely, vastly, enormously. 

€ 1380 Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. Wyctif (1851) 134 

ei weren hugely comfortid whom Crist come unto. 1382 

VycuiF Gen. xvii. 2, I shal multiplye thee ful bugeli. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. \ E. T. S.) 192 Mariage 
..is hugeli pleasant to god. 1530 Rastett BA. Prgat. i. 
xviii, Wben any member of the bodye is vehemently and 
hougly styred. 1651 Jer. Tayvtor Serm. for Year. ii. 19 
The man was hugely rich. 1710 STEELE 7atler No. 266 P 2 
They love one another hugely. «@ 1839 PRAEO Poems (1864) 
If. 121, I like him hugely] 1858 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. 1. iv. 
1. 33 A..hugely ingenious old gentleman. 187: R. Extis 
Catudllus x.12 Our pretor..could hugely Mulct his company. 

Hugeness (hi#-dgnés). [f. HucE a. +-nxEss.] 
The quality or condition of being huge; extra- 
ordinary greatness of bulk ; immensity, vastness. 

61380 Sir Ferumd. 52 Of such anoper herde 3e nere, 
nowar par 3e han gone, Of Strengpe, of schap, of hugenys. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P.R. xi. xxvi. (Bodl. MS.), pe whale 
is icleped Cete for hougenes of his bodie. 1579 E. K. Spenser's 
Sheph. Cal. Apr. (Emblem), The bugenesse of his imagina- 
tion. 1616 Surtt. & Marxn. Country Farme 649 Yet is 
the oake accounted the King of the forrest .. in respect 
of his largenesse and hudgenesse. 1753 Hocartn Anad. 
Beanty vi. 29 The hugeness of its few distinct parts strikes 
the eye with uncommon grandeur. 1818 Keats Endym, 
ui. 346 A dread waterspout had rear'd aloft Its hungry 
hugeness. ; 

Hugeous (hiddgas), a. (adv.). (f. Huce a. 
+-oUS.] = HUGE. 

@ 1529 SKELton Ware the Hanke 48 He made his hawke 
to fly, With hogeous showte and cry. 1555 Eoren Decades 
To Rdr. (Arb.) 49 The hugious heapes of stones of the 
Pyramides of Egypt. 1656 Davenant Srcge Khodes 1 
(1673) 27 Then the Hieien: great Turk Came to make us 
more work. 1754 RicHarDSON Grapadison (1781)V I. lili. 342 
They should all have taken it as a hugeous favour. 7826 
Scott HWoodst. xiv, My master is close by..beside the 
hugeous oak. 1885 Dopson Sign of Lyre x25 The Squire in 
transport slapped his knee At this most hugeous pleasantry. 

+b. as a:/v. Hugely, immensely. Oés. 

1673 Wvcnertey Gentlent. Dancine-Master w. Wks. 
(Reldg.) 56/2, 1 am hugeous glad. 

Hence Hu‘geously adv., hugely; Hu-geous- 


ness, hugeness. 

@ 1643 W. Cartwricut Ordinary un. v, I love these ballads 
hugeously. 1752 FieroinG Amelia Wks. 1775 X. 75 My 
mind misgives me hugeously, 1785 SARAH Fietpinc Ophelia 
II, vi, He will have fretted hugeously. 1859 G. Mrrepitx 
R. Feverel xxi, His hugeousness seemed to increase. 

(Hugesome, a., erroneous alteration of Uc- 


some, horrible, dreadfnl. (Cf. Huccer v.] 

a 1568 CoveroaLe Hope Faith/, xxvi, (Parker Soc. IT. 205), 
No tongue is able to express the terrible and hugesome 
(orig. ed. ugsome) pain and punishment thereof]. 

Huggaback, obs. form of HuckKaBack. 

+ Hugge, v. Oss. [A variant of Uccr.] a. 
intr. To shudder, shrink, shiver, or shake with fear 


or with cold. b. ¢vazs. To abhor, abominate. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 191/1 To Huge..abhominart, detestari 
{etc.]. 1530 Patscr. 588/2, I hugge, I shrinke mein my bed. 
It is a good sporte to se this lytle boye hugge in his bedde 
for colde. 1570 Levins Manip. 184/26 To Hugge, horrescere. 

Hence + Hugged £f/. az.,abhorred ; abominable, 
ugly. 

oop Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 138 The stroke 
lyght on the grete deuyll, soo that hys hugged and foule 
heed flewe to the earth. 

Hugge, obs. form of Huce. 

Hugger (hzgas), sb.1 (f, Huev,+-ER}!.] One 
who hugs. b. dad A porter or carrier (Whitby 
Gloss. 1876). 

3682 Otway Venice Pres. t.i, Bedamore, Pierre| 1 must 
embrace him. My heart beats to this man as if it knew him. 
Renanit. \ never lov'd these Huggers! 1894 Nation \N.Y.) 
13 Sept. 204/2 Not only are they [serpents] carried in such 
a way as to prevent their striking, but the ‘hugger’, as the 
attendant priest is called, is always present with his whip to 
guard against an accident. 

+ Hugger, 56.2 Obs. (Cf. Huccer v.} Con- 
cealment; = HuGGER-MUGGER sé. I. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 250 Hee counselleth .. to 
keepe them no longer in hugger, but to let them. .shewe 
tbemselves abroade. , 

Hugger, sb.3 Var. Hocerr, a footless stocking. 

179% Newte Tonr Eng. & Scot. 50 Others .. wear what 
they call huggers, and in the Northern parts of Scotland 
hugger-muggans, that is, stockings with the feet either worn 
away by long and hard service, or cut from them on purpose. 
1827 J. Witson Noct, Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 287 A lassie frae 
Yarrow or Ettrick, in worsted huggers. ; 3 

Hugger (hz'go1), v. Obs. exc. dial, [prob. 
short for L1UGGER-MUGGER v. (But possibly the 
source of the first element of the compound.) ] 


HUGGER-MUG. 


+1. zutr. To be concealed; to lie in ambnsh. Obs. 

1567 HarMAN Caveat (1869) 43-4 Such a one they saw 
there lyrkinge and huggeringe two houres before. 

2. trans. To conceal, keep secret; to wrap up. 

1690 Breton Pasguils Message (1625) E, Tell Trueth for 
Shame and Hugger up no ill. 1876 Whitby Géoss. s.v., 
‘ Hugger ‘t up onuy hoo, I's clash’d for time’, wrap it up in 
any shape, I am ina hurry. 

+3. 2xér. To become confused or disorderly ; to 
get into confusion, Oss. 

¢ 1520 SKELTON Vox Populi 603 By Godes blessed mother, 
Or thei hegynue to hugger, For Godes sake looke aboute. 

+ Hugger-mug. Ods. =next A. 1. 

1654 E. Jounson Word. wrkg. Provid. 206 They have 
taken up a desolate Wilderness to he their hahitatiov, and 
not deluded any hy keeping their possession in huggermug. 


Hugger-mugger (hv'gaimm gor), 5d.,a., aud 
adv. forms: 6 hukermoker, hoker moker, 
hocker-mocker, (also 9 da/.) huckermucker, 
hugger mucker, 6-7 hucker mucker, 6- hugger 
mugger, hugger-mugger, huggermugger. [This 
is the commonest of a group of reduplicated words 
of parallel forms and nearly synonymous meaning, 
including hudder-mudder, Sc. hudge-mudge, and 
obs. hody-moke. Nothing definite appears as to 
their derivation or origin, and it is not unlikely 
that thcy came from different sources, and in- 
fluenced each other. An carly form, more usual 
in 16th c., was Aucker-mucker hoker-moker), the 
second element of which may have been the ME. 
vb. mukre, mokere-n to hoard up, conceal, whence 
mukrere, mokerere hoarder, miser (cf. sense 1 b). 
Whether Acker had an indcpendent existence (cf. 
the prec. words), or was merely a riming variation, 
cannot at prcscnt be detcrmined. The change to 
hugger-mugger was phonctically easy and natural, 
but may have becn helped by the influence of 
hudder-mudder, which was app. of different origin. ] 

A. sd. 

1. Concealment, secrecy; esp. in phr. zt Augyer- 
mugger: in scerct, secretly, clandestinely. Formerly 
in ordinary literary use, now archaic or vulgar, 

1529 More Dyaloyre it. 52 b/2 He wolde haue hys faythe 
dyuulged and spredde abrode openly, not alwaye whyspered 
in hukermoker. /d7d,1v. 121 h/: Suche thyngys..these here- 
tyques teche in hucker mucker. 1539 Taverner Gard. 
Wysed. 1. 26a, It shal be done moche better in open courte, 
aud in the face of al the world, then in hugger mugger. 
1553 Becon Relignes of Rome 1563) 129 Vhe wordes of the 
Lordes Supper .. were not spoken in hocker mocker.. hut 
playnely, openlye and distinctly. ¢1590 in Ace. & Pap. 
relating to Mary Q. of Scots (Camden) 114 Secreatlie 
demeasned, or handled in hugger mucker, or rufflid up in 
hast. 1601 Hottanp //iny 11. 563 Say that this is done 
in secret and hucker mucker. 1602 Snaxs. Ham. iv. v. 84. 
1633 Foro '7is Pity uu. i, There is no way hut to clap up 
the marriage in hugger-mugger. 1678 BuTLer //uc/. ui. iit. 
123 In Hugger-mugger hid. a173¢ Nortu Lives IL]. 334 
The good old lady .. took him into lugger-mugger in her 
closet, where she usually had some good pye or plumh cake. 
1836 Gen. P, THomrson £.rerc, (1842) LV. 91 The resolution 
that the voting iu Commnittee shall take place in ‘hugger- 
mugger’. 1874 MotLrey Barneveld 1. iv. 226 The trial was 
all mystery, hugger-mugger, horror. 

One who kceps things hidden or in secret; 
a hoarder or miser. (? erroneous use.) 

1862 Trottore NV. Amer. 1. 289 Nor is the New Yorker a 
hugger-mugger with his money. He does not hide up his 
dollars in old stockings, and keep rolls of gold in hidden pots. 

2. Disorder, confusion; a medley, muddle. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv.74 An hugger-mugger of 
meddlesom heings all at jars. 1867 Carve Renin. IL 174 
Huggermugger was the type of his [L. Hunt's] economics. 
1871 Smites Charac. ii. (1876) 54 Muddle flies hefore it, and 
hngger-mugger hecomes a thing unknown. 1887 S. Chesh. 
Gloss. s.v., My pleeces hin aw i sich a huckermucker I’m.. 
asheemed o° annyhody gooin’ in ‘em. 

B. adj. 1. Secret ; clandestine. 

1692 tr. Sallust 330 What hugger mugger Funerals of 
Citizens, what sudden Massacres committed in the very 
Arms of Parentsand Children. 1754 RicHarpson Grandison 
xliv. 1782) VI. 282 No hugger mugger doings! Let private 
weddings he for douhtful happiness! 1796 Mrs. M. Ronrn- 
son Angelina II, 127 No hugger-mugger doings for me } 

2. Rough and disorderly, confused, makeshift. 

1840 Mrs. F, TrottorE Widow Married xix, I'd rather, 
ten times over, live hugger-mugger fashion, as we are now. 
1853 JERDAN Autodiog. IV. xii. 213 You find matters ..so 
clumsily set out, that you fare in the style called hugger- 
mugger. 1866 Cartyce Remin. (1881) 1. 203 In a kindly 
and polite yet very huggermugger cottage. 1883 S.C. Hatt 
Retrospect 11.315 Yhe household was supplied in a hugger- 
mugger fashion. 


C. adv. 


1. Secretly, clandestinely ; ‘in hugger-mugger’. 

1526 SKELTON Magny/. 392 Thus is the talkyng of one and 
of oder As men dare speke it hugger-mugger. a 1700 B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Hugger-mugger, Closely or by Stealth, 
Under hoard. A 

2. In rough disorder or confusion; in a muddle. 

1880 Tennyson Millage Wife xviii, Hugger-mugger they 
lived, hut they wasn’t that edisy to please. 1894 Dasly 
Graphic 3 May7 The Reformation, .left our Church system, 
as regards the appointment of the clergy, all hugger mugger. 


Hugger-mugger, v. [f. prec.] 
1. trans. Tokeep secret or concealed; to hush zp. 


1803 Marv Cuartton Wife & Mistress IV. 25 His uncle.. 
had saved a mort of money.. and behold, it was all hugger 
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muggered away. 1862 V. VY. Tribune 1 June Bartlett), That | 
is a venial offence, to he hugger-muggered up. 1891 ATKIN- 
son /.ast Giant-killers 105 That.. plunder ..which .. you 
keep hugger-muggered upin..yourcave. 1898 Darly News | 
5 Apr. 3/1 For two years the City Corporation tried to lnug- 
ger-mugger this nasty little incident out of sight. 

2. inir. a. To proceed in a secret or clandestinc | 
manner ; ¢sf. to meet or assemble in this manner. 
b. To go on in a confused or inuddled way. 

1805 Alorn. Herald in Spirit Pub Frnts. (1806) IX. 356 
It’s a shame to hugger-mugger on without making a little | 
figure nowand then. 1862.V. ¥. Srrbune 25 Feh. (Bartlett), 
Listening to key-hole revelations, and hugger-muggering 
with disappointed politicians. 1879 M:Cartny Donna 
Quixote IIL. vii, She won't staid much more of you and me | 
hugger-muggering together. 1887 M. BetHam-Epwarps 
Next of Kin Wanted 1. viii. 110 Let the whole lot hugger- 
mugger together—old maids, Jesuits, saints, sinners. 

Huggery (hogari.  [(f Hue v., Huccer sd.1: 
see -ERY.] ‘The action or practice of hugging ; esf. 
the practice of courting an attumcy, etc. with the 
view of obtaining professional employment. 

1804 L.T. Reve “L'ss. Exam. Laws Eng. (ed. 2 1.65 The 
harrier [of etiquette} is now removed hy the eagerness of 
barristers to procure husiness hy flattering and courtin 
attornies who have the distribution of it—thists distinguishe 
hy the curious appellation of huggery. 1810 Lv. CameseLe 
in Life (1881, 1. 249 We lived together very amicably, not- 
withstanding a few jealousies and rumours of huggery. 
1827 Blackw. Mag. XXIL. 511 With the most ludicrous 
exultation and self-huggery. 1854 /raser's Jag. L. 269 
Though huggery and undue familiarity with attorneys are 
forbidden, hy the etiquette of the Bar, yet there is no canon 
of the profession agamnst huggery of parliamentary agents. 

Hu ggin. da/. Alsohuggan,-on, (ci [ivck 54.1, 
Huck-Bone.] The hip-bone, esp. of a horse or cow. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) 11. 28 Llis Rihs 
elevate and round near the Huggon or Haunch-Bones. 1829 
Glover's Hist. Derby |. 205 From his huggin or hip bone to 
the root of his tail, 2ft. rin. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss , /luggan, 
the hipbone of a horse or cow, 1877 /foiderness Gloss., 
Huggon, the hip-bone of a horse. 1886 S. 4’, Linc. Gloss., 
Huggin, the hip. 1 was always a poor shortwaisted thing, 
my huggins come up so high 

Hugging (ho-gin), vd/. sb. [f. lite v, + -1nc1.) 
The action of the verb Hes. 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. xxit (R.), They..pour'd a flame Of 
loue, about their lord: with welcomes home, With huggings 
of his hands. 1639 Du Vercer tr. Cantus’ Admir. Events 
55 They were Apes huggings, which smother with their 
imbracings. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 193 After a 
hugging battle of forty minutes. 1897 W. H. THeRacon 
Remin, WC, Clergyman iv. 125 There was ..no hugging 
of children, no hand-shaking with friends. 

Hugging fp/.a., Huggingly adv. : sce Hue v. 

Huggle (hvg'l), v. Now dial. [Pitcrative of 
Hive v.} To hug. 

1583 Stupses Anat. Abdus. t. (1879) 97 So he haue his 
pretie pussie to huggle withall, it forceth not. 1603 HoLtanp 
Piutarch's Mor. 221 She taketh it into her armes, she 
hugleth it in her bosome, and kisseth it. 1675 Teonce Diary 
(1825) 10 The women. .huggling the water-men about the 
necks. 1835 act's Mag. I]. 513 Putting out his arms to 
huggle the old lady round the aaak, 1881 Leicestersh.Gloss., 
Hluggle, to hug, embrace. 1886 in S. W. Linc. Gloss. 

lience | Huggle-my-buff, cant name of some 
drink. Cf. HUGMaTEE. 

1756 W. ToLpervy Tze Orphans 1V.79 Dry gin..in every 
dose of huggle-my-huff, or hot-pot. 


Huggo, obs. f. Hoco. Hughe, Hughely, 
obs. ff. Huce, Ucuy. Huginess: sce under Huey. 
Hugly, obs. f. Ucty. 


+Hugmatee. 0s. [? from phrase hug-me- 
fye.] Cant name of a kind of ale. 

1699 Bextiey Phal. Pref. 33 He is better skill’d in the 
Catalogues of Ales, his Humty Dumty, Hugmatee, ‘Three- 
Threads, and the rest of that glorious List, than in the 
Catalogues of MSS. 
(D.) No hugmatee nor flip my grief can smother, 

Hugsome, var. Ucsose. 

Huguenot lid yéngt), sd. (a.) Also (6 huge-, 
7 hague-, hugunot), 7-S hugonet,t, 7-9 hugo- 
not. fa. F. //uguenot, a word of disputed origin ; 
according to Hatz.-Darm. (who cites the form 
eiguenots from Chron. de Genove of 1550), a popular 


a1704 T. Brown Wes. (1760) IV. 218 | 


alteration of Ger. eddgenosz (Du. ecdgenoot), con- 
federate, under the influence of the personal name | 
Hugues, Hugh.}] A member of the Calvinistic or 
Reformed communion of France in the 16th and 
17th c.; a French Protestant. In French, orig. 
a nickname, said to have been imported from 
Geneva ; in English, chiefly a historical term. 

1565 T. StarLeton Forty. Faith 72 Except a number of 
rehellious hugenots. ¢159z Martowr Massacre Paris Wks, 
(Rtldg.) 234/2 There are a hundred Huguenots and more 
Which in the woods do hold their synagogue. 1630 &. 
Johnson's Kingd. & Commnew. 89 For in Paris they. .call any 
Prince Hugonet, who dares onely say, That Nostre Dame 
is hut a darke melancholike Church. 1759 RoBerTson 
Hist. Scot. (1761) 1. 496 The French King had lately 
obtained. .advantages over the Hugonots. 1845 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) 1, x2 The Huguenots had pillaged the shrine; 
the Revolution swept it away altogether. 1846 Hare 
Mission Comf. (1850) 359 Some .. took part in the massacre 
of the Hugonots. 1867 Smites Huguenots Eng. 1. (1880) 21 
Mahn.. gives no fewer than fifteen supposed derivations of 
the word Huguenot. 

B. adj. (or attrib.) Of or belonging to the 
Huguenots. 

1682 News fr. France 10 The King is resolved to make 


HUISHER. 


his Hugonot Subjects grow weary either of their lives, or of 
their Religion. 1683 Locxr in Ld. King Life (1830) II. 202 
A man may he saved in the Preshyterian, Independent, or 
Hugonot Church. 1873 Sites //uguenots fr, Pref, (1881) 5 
A Huguenot engineer directed the operations at the siege 
of Namur. 1896 Prospectus of Hugucnot Society of London, 
Founded in 1885. .Ohjects..2. To form a bond of fellowship 
among some of those who desire to perpetuate the memory 
of their Huguenot ancestors. an 

Hence Huguenotic (-g'tik) a., of or pertaining 
to the Hugucnots; Hu‘guenotism, thc religious 
system or doctrine of the Huguenots; Calvinism. 

1611 Cotar., //uguenotterie, Huguenotisme, Caluinisme. 
1859 tr. Lamartine's Mary Stuart App. 150 Huguenotism 
was drowned in Llood. 1897 atk DE. Viking Cinb Jan. 
a4 He questioned whether some of the brachycephalic 
skulls (in Denmark] were not Huguenotic. 

+ Hugy, a. Obs. Yowms: 5 hogy, 5-7 hugy, 
6-7 -ie, 6 hougy, -ie, hudgy, §hugey. [f. HUGE 
a.+-¥. Cf. dusk, dusky, murk, murky.) = J1UGE. 

cxqz0 Lyoc. Assembly of Gods 1095 An hogy niyghty 
hoost. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret. Priv. Priv. (E.E.T.S 174 
An hugy ryuer rennynge by the Cite wallis. 1579 TwyNne 
Piisicke agst. Fort. 1. \xxxvii. 109 bh, Whence this roaring 
of the hougy waues? 1697 Drvven } irg, 4: neid V. 113 His 
hugy bulk on sev'n high volumes roll'd. 1728 Vanor. & Cis, 
f'rev. flusb. tc i, He has hugey business with you. 

Hence + Hu‘giness, hugeicss. 

1559 W. Cunnincnam Cosmogr. Glasse 169 The hougienesse 
ofthe labor. 1608 Syivester Du Bartas wu. iv. iv. Schism 
1016 This mighty Fish, of Whale-like hugivess. : 

Hoh (hp), ¢z¢. A natural utterance, expressing 
some suppressed fecling. 

1608 Mippietos Afad World iu. ii, There’s gold for thee | 
huh, let her want for nothing, master doctor. 1732 Ftrtpinc 
Miser ww, xiii, Luh! now would some lovers think them- 
selves very unhappy. 1814 Jfanauvering 1. i, Married ! 
huh__is it marriage you're talking of ? : ; 

| Huia (ha), Also hui (havi). [Native Maori 
name derived from the bird’s peculiar whistle.] A 
New Zealand bird, //eleralocha acuttrostris, the 
tail feathers of which are highly prized by the 

Maoris as ornaments. 

1845 E. J. Wakerieca Adz. New Zealand 1. 91 (Morris) 
The huia is a hlack bird about as large as a thrush, with 
Jong thin legs and a slender semi-circular beak. 1883 Ren- 
wick Letrayed 36 One snow-tipped hui feather graced his 
hair. 1898 Darly News 2y Mar. 5/2 The 3. stamp fof New 
Zealand) bears specimens of the great huia, a bird whose 
feathers are worn hy Maori chiefs, as a sign of rank. 

Huid, Sc. f. Hoop, Huide, obs. f. Hipe v.} 
Huif, Sc. f. Hoor; obs, pa. t. of HEAvE; obs. f. 
Hove v,! 

+ Huik, v. Sc. Os. [Used in Sc. bef. 1600. 
The phonology is somewhat difficult, but the sense 
appears to councct it with the family of OE. Aycgan, 
Goth. hugyan, ON. haga, to employ the mind, take 
thought, consider.] ¢rans. (with s¢mzple obj, or 067. 
clause) To regard, consicer, give thought to. 

1570 Satir. Poems Refornt. xviii. 92 Huiking na harme sa 
thay may be possest In warldlie welth. /éd. xxi. 13 3our 
siluer heis na langer huikit. 1573 Davivsone Commend. 
b prichines, Disc. #staitis (Jam), Lament sen he is gone, 
That huikit nathing for thy health. 1597 MontGomerRiE 
Cherrie & Slae 419 Quha huikis not, nor luikis not Quhat 
eftirward maycum. /dzc/. 1132 Promitting, unwitting, jour 
hechts 30u neuir huiked. 

JEL stery, var. HUCKSTERY. 

Huill, obs, Sc. f. Hub. 

Huing (hivin), v/. sb. [f. Hue v.2+-1ne1,) 
Shouting, hooting; sfec. the rousing of a deer 
from its lair, or driving it with shouts towards the 
huntsman or anet. Also the dirccting of fisher- 
men. See Huver. 

a1250 Owl 4+ Night. 1264 Huan ich min huing to heom 
sende, 1530 Patsor. 231/1 Hewyng of a dere, Avee. 1575 
Lanenam Leé. (1871) 13 The galloping of borsez, the blast- 
ing of hornz, the halloingand hewing of the huntsmen, 1616 
Sir R. Boye Diary in Lismore Papers (1586) I. 151 Of his 
20" for this seazons hewing he is paid vij!' ster. 

Huir, obs. Sc. f. WHore. Huird, Sc. var. 
Hoarp. Huire, obs. f. Hire. 

+ Huisher, husher, now as Fr. || huissier 
(wisye), sb. Forms: 4-5 huscher, 5 hoschere, 5— 
6 huissher(e, hussher(e, 6-7 husher, huisher, 
7 hushier, 7- huissier. See also UsHEex. fa. 
OF. hutster, huscier, mod.F. hutsster, f.hjuzs door 
:—pop. L. *#stium for ostium door.) =UsHER. 

13.. Sir Tristr. 632 Pe huscher bad him fle. c¢ 1400 Afol. 
Lolt, 36 pei schal he huscheris & portars. 1426 Lype. 
Pilgr. Life Man (E, E. T. S.) 2809 That I myghte ben an 
huissher, Or at the gate a porter. 1464 Wann. & Housch. 
Exp. (Roxh.) 277 To ij. of the gentelmen hoscheres. 
1soa Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 71 Arnolde 
Chollerton yeoman huisshere, 1571 Lett. Lit. Alen (Cam- 
den) 65 Ryc’ Marlow .. will not tary here as hussher and 
teache wrytinge. 1600 HoLtanp Livy xxiv. xliv. 539 His 
sergeants nr huishers (/icfores} marching afore. cc 1631 
Beaum. & Fi. 4 Plays in One Induct., Prologues are 
hushiers hare Lefore the wise. 1627 R. Asutey A/mansor 
zo An Huissier of his Chamher. 1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt. 
Excemp.\. v.53 When. .hatred of idolatry is the huisher of 
Sacriledge. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xliv. 173 
Four Hushers..with Battouns headed with iron went before 
him. 1837 J. F. Coorer Europe II. 185 (Stanf.) The Ausssier 
. announced the wife of an amhassador. 1849 J. A. Car- 
tyLE Dante, Inferno 70 note, The Huissiers which Ben- 
venuto Cellini heard. 

Hence + Huisher v. frans., to usher, precede. 

1606 Hottanp Suefon. 8 A public officer called Accensus 
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HOUISHT. 


should huisher him before and the Serjeants or Lictours 
follow after behinde. : 
+ Huisht, a. Obs. var. of Husut or WHISHT, 


silent. (Cf. Husa zw7.1) 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Fpist. 248 He yt might by au- 
thoritie, comniaunde al men to be huisht and silent. 

Hence + Huishtly az, 

1548 Upatt, etc. Evasm. Par. Fohn xvi. (R.), 1 shal then 
speake vnto you huishtlie and without woordes. 

Huit, obs. form of Hloot, WHITE. 

|| Huitain (wité'n). Also 6 huiteine.  [a. 
F. Auttain (15-16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Aust 
eight.) A set or series of eight lines of verse. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesi¢ 1. x{i). (Arb.) 102 In a 
huiteine he that putteth foure verses mn one concord and 
foure in another concord [etc.], 188x Saintssury in Aca- 
demty 15 Jan. 40 The tendency of a sonnet is to split into a 
buitain and a sixain. 


Huk(k ah, var. of Ilookan. 

Huke (hisk), sb. Ods. exc. //tst. Forms: 5 
huyke, 5-6 hewk e, 5-7 huk, 5— huke; also 
6-7 huik, 7 huicke, huyck, hoyke, 9 ///s/. 
huque. [a. OF. Augue, heugue a kind of cape 
with a hood; in med.L. Aza (13th c. in Du Cange), 
MDn. Aitke, hétke, heuke, Du. hutk, MLG, hotke, 
LG. hotke, heuke, heike, hokke, hok, E.¥ ris. hetke, 
heik’, hatke, hotke. Ulterior origin obscure. See 
also Hark!.] 

A kind of cape or cloak with a hood; ‘an outer 
garment or mantle worn by women and afterwards 
by men ; also subsequently applied to a tight-fitting 
dress worn by both sexes’ (Fairholt Costume). 

1415 in Nicolas Tes#. Vetust. . 187, I will that all my 
hopolands [and] huykes not furred, be divided among the 
servants. 1418 £. £. Wrlls (1882) 37 Also a Hewk of grene 
and other melly parted. 1423 Jas. 1 Aingts Q. xlix, An 
huke scbe had vpon hir tissew quhite. ¢xqgo[see Hak s6.']. 
@1§29 SKELTON £, sane dg 56 Her huke of Lyncole 
grene. 1530 PacscR. 231/1 Hewke a garment for a woman, 
surquayne, froc, bid, 233{1 Huke. 1616 Buttokar, //uke, 
a Dutch aitire couering the head, face, and all the body. 
a1626 Bacon New Ati. (1627) 24 A messenger, in a rich 
Huke. a x657 Lovetace Poems (1864) 210 Like dames i’ tb 
land of Luyck, He wears his everlasting huyck., 1694 
Dunton's Ladies Dict. (N.), The German virgins..put on a 
streight or plain garment, such a one as they in some places 
call a huk. 1834 PLANcHE Brit. Costume 181. 1852 Miss 
Yonce Cameos (1877) 11. xxxvi. 370 When not in armour, she 
wore a huque, or close-fitting gown. 

b. Applied to the Arab Aazk: sce Hatk 2, 

1630 J. ‘T'aytor (Water P.) IVs. (N.), The richer sort [of 
women] doe weare a huicke, which is a rob of cloth or stuffe 
plated, and the upper part of it is gathered and sowed to- 
gether in tbe forme of an English potlid, with a tassell on 
the top. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blane's Trav, 269 (Cairo) 
They [ladies] go all as ‘twere masked and covered with an 
Huke that hides their face. . . 

Hence + Huke wv. 7raus., to cover with or as with 
a huke; to veil, cloak, 

1613 H. Kine Halfe-pennyz, Wit (ed. 3) Ded. (N.), I will 
.. throw some light vaile of spotlesse pretended well-mean- 
ing over it, to huke and mask it from publicke sliame. 

Huke, obs. form of Hook, Huck. 

Hul, obs. form of I]#LL, Hut. 

Hulan, obs. var. of UHLAN, a (Polish) lancer. 


+ Hulch, sd. anda. Ods. [Origin obscure. 

The identity of meaning between Andch, hulch-back, hulch- 
backed, and Auuch, hunch-back, hunch-backed, suggests that 
the two groups are connected; but tbe relations between 
them are at present undetermined, That they are mere pho- 
netic variants seems to be negatived by the chronology; for 
while all the members of the A/c group are in Cotgr. 1611, 
only Aunch-backed is known to be possibly of similar age, 
huuch-back being of the 18th, and Auuch of the rgthc. (See 
Huncu v.) Cf. also Auck-dacked, s.v. Huck $6.13 huckle 
backed, s.v. Huckresd.; Aulck-backed below.) 

A. sb. Ahump. Hence Hulched a., humped. 

16rx Cotcr., Bossc,..also, a hulch in the backe, Sossé, 
swollen, risen, bunchie, hulched, puffed vp. /6id., Gibbasse 
..a great bunch, or hulch-like swelling. Gr4ée, a bunch, 
or swelling ; a hulch ; any thing that stands poking out. 

B. adj. or attrib. Hunched. AJso in comb. 
Hulch-backed a., hunch-backed, hump-backed ; 
also Zransf. of round-backed tools. 

1611 Corcr., Grédar, a kind of slender, and long-nosed 
Whale, that hath a hulch backe. /drd., Gibdeux, hulch, 
bunched, much swelling, imbossed. /éi¢. s.v. Pacquet, 17 

corte son pacquel .. (said of one that is hulch-backt). 1653 

rquHART Ratelats 1. xxvii. 130 Little hulchback’t demi- 
knives. 1685 Cotton tr. Afonfatgne 111. 243 A man with a 
hulch back. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury i1.vil. 315/1 The other 
lis] an Hulch or round Backed Cleaver. 1708 Motreux 
Rabelais vy. Prol. (1737) p. Ixii, Little hulch-back’d AZsop. 

Hence + Hulch v. ¢rans., to make ‘hulch’ or 
humped ; to ‘ bundle’ x. 

1676 ErHerEDGE Alan of Mode 111. iii, I hate to be hulched 
up in a coach; walking is much better. 

+Hulehy, 2. Ods. or dial, Also 8 hulgy. 
(f. Huicn s6.+-y.] Humpy, hump-backed. 

ae SHERwoop, Hulchie, grédeux. a 1693 Urqunart 
Rabelais 11, xvii. 142 The uneven shrugging of her hulchy 
Shoulders. 1768 Ross //elenore 35 (Jam.) An ugly hulgie- 
backed, cankered wasp. /did. 78 And of a worldly hulgy- 
pe free. 

+ Hulck-backed, a. Obs. rare—'. [perh. an 
error for hulch-backed; but cf. huck-backed, s.v. 
Huck sb.1; also Hutk sé.2 4.) = HULCH-BACKED. 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Unt. § 289. 79 They 
tbat are bottle-nosed: also the hulck-backed, Swoltntiireares. 
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Huld(e: see H1tp w., HOLD a. and z. 

|| Huldee, huldi (ha ld7). Zas¢ Jd. (Hindi, 
etc.) ‘The name in various East Indian vernaculars 
of the plant Curcuma longa, the tubers of which 
yield turmeric; also of the powdered turmeric itself. 

1832 G. A. HerkLots tr. Customs Moosnlmans India 97 
A day or two.. before the application of Auddee to the bride- 
groom. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 11. 335 Hindus, who 
besmear their persons and clothes with a red dye called 
Huldee. 1851 ///us/r. Catal. Gi. Exhib. gos A compound 
made with huldee, soap, etc. ; 

+Hulder. Ods. rare. Ger. + hulder, holder is 
‘elder’; but Ascham mentions e/der as another tree; 
it is possible therefore that Adder is a misprint 
for hulver holly; others suggest a/der, dial. oudler. 

1545 AscHaM 7o.xoph. 11. (Arb.) 125 Hulder, black thorne, 
Serues tree, Beche, Elder, Aspe, and Salowe, eyther for 
theyr wekenes or lyghtenesse, niake holow, starting, stud- 
ding, gaddynge shaftes. . 

ule, ME. dial. f. Hrxn v., to cover, hide. 

1350 Will. Palerue 97 Hov hertily the herdes wif hules 
et child. ¢1450 Myrc 1872 Wyth pre towayles and no 
jasse Hule pyn auter at thy masse. 

Huler, -our, variants of Hovour Ods. Hulfer, 
obs. f. Hutver, holly. Hulgy, var. Hutcny. 

+ Halk (holk), 56.1 Obs. or dial, Forms: 1 
hulc, 4— hulk ; also 4 helk, 4-6 hulke, 5 hollek. 
[OE, Aule hut, prob. going back to an earlier 
*huluc, a dim. formation from ablaut stem /Az/- 
of kelan to cover; cf, Huy sb.!, Hove, Hot.) 

1. A hut, shed, hovel. Ods. or dial, 

a 1000 Laws of Ethelred u. c. 3 § 2 Gyf he. .hebbe oddon 
hulc zeworhtne, odd0n Zeteld seslaxen. ¢ 1000 /ELFRic //om. 
1. 336 He wolde zenealacan his bulce. croso Suppl. EUfric’s 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 1285/13 /ugurintn, hulc. 1388 
Wycuir /sa. i. 8 As an hulke in a place where gourdis 
wexen. 1388 — JV2sd. xi. 2 Thei maden litle housis [v.»». 
housis, ether hulkis ; housis, either helkis) in desert places. 
1391 in Foxe 4. If, (1570) 559/1 In a chappel not hallowed, 
but accurset sheperds hulke. 14.. Now. in Wr.-Wilcker 
726/23 lloc tugurrium,ahollek. 1827 CLare Sheph. Cal. 32 
Shepherds, tbat within their hulks remain. 

+2. A hiding-place; or ? hiding, concea)ment. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8288 [engist.. had 
don hem skulke In wodes, in hilles, to crepe in hulke. 

3, A hull or husk (of fruit, prain, etc.) ; an outer 
covering or shell. Ods. or dial. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. cxxxv. (Bodl. MS.), 

e schale [of an acorn] wip pe curnel and be hulke. 1688 

Hoime Armoury u. 85/1 The Hulk, hull, or pill is. .any 
covering of fruit that is thin skinned or easily cut. 1707 
J. Stevens tr. Quetiedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 223 Blown Blad- 
ders, nothing but Hulk and Air. a 1796 Pecce Derbicisns, 
flulk, a hull, or husk. 

Hulk .holk), 56.2 Forms: 1 hule, 5-7 hulke, (6 
Sc. houk), 7- hulk, (7 hulck, 9 da/. helk). [OE. 
hulc, corresp.to med.L, hudcus,-umt,-a; ME. hulke, 
corresp. to OF. hulke, hulque, houlque, hurgue, 
hourqgue (fem.), a flat-bottomed transport-ship with 
prow and poop rounded (Godef.); MDu. Azle, 
Aulke, mod.Du. hulk, MLG. hulk, holk, holke, 
ONG. holcho, MHG. holche, hiilk, mod.G. holk, 
hitlh, hulk; a word of early diffusion among the 
maritime peoples of Western Europe, of tncertain 
origin, conjecturally referred to Gr. éA«ds a ship 
that is towed, hence a ship of burthen, a trading 
vessel, merchantman. } 

1. A ship. In an OE. glossary=L. /iburna, a 
light, fast-sailing vessel. But usually, in ME. and 
later, A Jarge ship of burden or transport, often 
associated with the carrack. Now arch. and in 
vague sense =‘ big, unwieldy vessel ’. 

fcro0ce Latin Laws of Ethelrved, De Inst. Lond. c. 2 
(13th c.) in Schmid Gesefze 218 Si adveniat ceol vel hulcus, 
cr0so Suppl. lfric’s Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker_ 181/28 Li- 
burna, hule. ¢1420 Lypc. Assenthly Gods 88 No shyp .. 
keruell, boot ner barge, Gret karyk, nor hulke. ¢1440 
Lromp,. Parv. 252]/2 Hulke, shype, Andcus. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. cexliv. (1482) 302 Grete carikkes, hulkes, 
galeyes and shippes. 1513 Douctas nis x. v. 123 The 
mekle houk hym bayr was Tryton callit. x558 W. Towrson 
in Hakluyt Vay. (1589) 120 Two hulkes of Dantzich, the one 
22a Sliippe of goo tunnes, x6r1 Corcr., ourgue, a Hulke, 
or huge Fly-boat, 76z:/., Oulgue, a Hulke. c16z0 Z. Boyp 
Ziou'’s Flowers 1855) 22 Eight persons were in Noah’s 
hulk together, 1670 Cotton Esfernon i. ix. 441 One might 
.-have call'd these prodigious Hulks 1wbich were each of 
them of two thousand Tun) floating Cities, rather than Sbips. 
1730-46 T1iomsoN Autumn 126 The sooty hulk Steered 
sluggish on. 1885 Runciman Skippers & Sh. 91 A vast 
gloomy hulk hove up on his port bow. 

Jig. 1637 Gittesrice Eng. Pop. Cerem., Ep. Aiv, These 
are the best wares which the bigge hulke of Conformity 
«hath imported ainongst us. 

+2. The Huvt ofa ship. Ods. 

1 J. Hayvwarp tr. Brondi’s Eromtena 39 The Galley .. 
her hulke painted over with sparkling vermilion. 1687 A, 
Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 110 These Saiques are like 
great Barks, having a round hulk. 1829 Nat. PAslos. 
Prelim. Treat. 38 (U. K. S.) The back of its shell resembles 
the hulk of a ship. , ? 

3. The body of a dismantled ship (worn out and 
unfit for sea service) retained in use as a store- 
vessel, for the temporary housing of crews, for 
quarantine or other purposes; also applied to 
vessels specially built for such purposes. (See 
also SHEER-HULK.) 


HULKING. 


1671 Drypven Even. Love Pref., The hulk of Sir Francis 
Drake. 1681 Cotton Woad. Peak 75 Moor'd up with a 
Chain, Like Drake’s old Hulk at Deptford. 1682 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1756/1 The Hulk rides very securely within, and 
is... employed in Careening one of His Majesties Ships. 
1694 /é1d. No. 3017/3 Yesterday was Launched..a new 
Hulk named the Chatham Hulk, which exceeds all that has 
been before built of that kind. 1727-41 CuHamsers Cycé., 
Jlulks, are large vessels, having their gun-decks from 113 
to 150 feet long, and from 31 to 4o feet broad ;.. Their chief 
use is for setting masts into ships, and the like. 1776 L. 
McIntosn in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 1. 163 We 
sunk a hulk in the channel of the river. 1817 J. Evans 
Excurs. Windsor etc. 467 Those vast ponderous Hulks 
devoted to the purposes of quarantine. 

Jig. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Js/. 1. iii, I'm a poor old bulk 
on a lee shiore. : . 

b. A vessel of this kind formerly used as a 
prison, Usually f/. (See quot. 1864.) 

1797 Sporting Mag. 1X. 284 Major Semple .. and another 
convict .. were lodged on board the hulks at Portsmonth. 
1834 Mepwin Augler in Wales I. 151 The sentence of 
death. .would be commuted for—the hulks. 1864 Chaméers’ 
8k. of Days 11. 67/2 It was as a means of devising a severe 
mode of punishment short of deatb that the Hulks on the 
Thames were introduced, in 1776... bese prison-ships bave 
sometimes been constructed for this spectal purpose, and 
yet the term ‘hulk’ remains in use as a short and easy desig- 
nation, 1887 7%es 26 Aug. 7/5 Prison life ..was very un- 
like what it now is 3..the hulks were sinks of iniquity. 

attrib. 1897 P. Warunc Old Regime 60 In the moment 
which succeeded the hulk-warder’s words, /é1rd. Achieving 
+. a very bad ‘hulk report‘ for himself. 

4. transf. and fig. a. A big, unwieldy person. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. 1V, 1. i. 19 Harrie Monmouth’s 
3rawne (the Hulke Sir John). @ 1656 Br. Hatt Nem. Hoks. 
(1660) 22 The hulck of a tall Brabanter, behinde whom I 
stood..shadowed me from notice. 1828 Craven Dial., Helk, 
a large, heavy person. 1859 G. Mrrevitn &. Fevered xl, 
There is something impressive in a great human hulk. 1894 
Crockrtt Aarders 58 Vhink shaine o° yersel’, ye great hulk. 

b. A bulky or unwieldy mass (of anything). 

1838 Scott ant. Lett. 17 Jan. (1894! II. xtv. 11 The wind 
has not stirred a stone of the ugly hulk of stone and lime. 
1828 Craven Dial., Helks, large white clouds, indicative of 
a thunder-storm. 1853 Kane Grinnell E.xp. (1856) 546 
These huge ice hulks. 

Hulk, 5.3 local. Mining. [Goes with Huik v.-] 
Anexcavation made in removing the ‘ gouge’, etc. 

1847-78 Hacuw., //dk, an old excavated working. Der’. 

+ Hulk, v.! Obs. rave. (21. T1ULK sd. 2.) incr. 
To hide, lic concealed, 

¢3330 R. Brunne Chrou. Wace (Rolls) 15888 Al pat ilke 
day he sculked, Among phe pouere men he hulked. 

Hulk (holk), v.4 [app. a variant of HoLk z. to 
hollow out.] 

+1. ¢rans. To disembowel. Obs. or dial. 

az611 Beaum. & Fr. Philaster v.ti, And with this swash- 
ing blow..1 could bulk your Grace, and hang you up cross- 
leg'd, Like a Hare at a Poulters. 1688 R. Hotme Avmoury 
ut. ix. 188/1 (To) 22/h, or Pannch, is to open the Hare, and 
take out her Garbage. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece ui. 302 Take 
up the Hare, and hulk her. «@ 1825 Forsy boc. E. Anglia. 
1854 Miss Baker Vorthampt. Gloss., liudk, to take out the 
entrails of a hare or rabbit. 

2. Mining. To remove the ‘gouge’ or softer 
part of a lode before blasting or breaking down 
the harder part. 

188: Raymonp A/zning Gloss., Dzhu, to cut ahead on one 
side of a face, so as to increase the efficacy of blasting on 
the remainder. . Also called fo Audk. 

Hulk (holk), v.38 [f. Huik 54.2] 

I. 1. ¢rans, + a. To condemn to‘ the hulks’ (see 
Ifutk 5.2 3b). b. To lodge (sailors, etc.) tempo- 
rarily in a hulk, 

1827 Blackw. Mag. X X11. 453 The poacher was taken, 
tried, hulked. 1836 I. Howarp &. Keefer xxix, They were 
hulked on board of the Pegasus. 1859 Ad/ bear Round 
No. 17. 390/2 The Cherbourg authorities don’t ‘ hulk * their 
seamen as we do in narrow, dirty, old-fasbioned hulks. 

IL. 2. ¢xér. To act, hang about, or go in a 
clumsy, unwieldy, or lazy manner. diaé. 

1793 Spirit Pub. Frnls. (1799) 1. 76 Before I'd dance 
attendauce upon you .. till four or five o'clock in the after- 
noon, while you he bulking in bed. a@ 1825 Forsy /’oc. /. 
Anglias.v., It is said of a lazy lout, who has nothing to do, 
and desires to have nothing, that he goes Audking about 
fa piace to place, seemingly watching for opportunities 
to pilfer. 

3. (With 2p.) To rise bulkily or massively. 

1880 BLackmore Mary Anerley I. vi. 65 ‘his 1s the chump 
of the spine of the Wolds, which hulks up at last into 
Flamborough Head. 1892 Daily News 17 Sept. 5/4 ‘The 
working man is getting his body back again into good 
condition. .He is hulking-up, as we say. 

Hulkage. dial. [f. LluLK sé.1+-acE.] Hulks, 
hull or husk collectively ; bran. 

1869 Biackmore Lorna Doone xxxii, She..pointed to the 
great bock of wash, and riddlings, and brown hulkage (for 
we ground our own corn always). ' 

Hulking (holkin), @. collog. [f. Huvk 56.74 
+-1NG2,) Bulky, unwieldy; clumsy or ungainly 
on account of great bulk. ; 

1698 E. Warp Lond. Spy xiv. 324 \Farmer) Up in the 
Chimney Corner sat a great Hulking Fellow. 1767 H. 
Brooke Fool of Qual. (1859) 11. 165 You are grown a 
huge hulking fellow since I saw you last. 1 J. Beres- 
Forp Afiseries Hunt. Life (1826) xv1. 97 Rummaging over 
the two hulking volumes. 1854 H. Murer Sch. & Schm. 
xvi. (1857) 35x He could scarce make himself heard over 
half the area of bis large, hulking chapel. 1875 JowEtT 
Plato (ed. 2) II. 108 A great hulking son ought not to be 
a burden on his parents, 


HULKISH. 


Hu lash, ¢. rare. [f. HuLK sd.2+-18u.] Per- 
taining to the hulks: sec HIuLk 56.2 3b, 

1800 Morn. Chron. in Spirit Pub. Frnis. (1801) 1V. 14 By 
this plan felons may be moralized.. better, than by:the hulk- 
ish scheme of reformation so long practised. 

Hulky (halki), 2. collog. (f. Hunk sb.2 4+-y.] 
Like or of the nature of a hulk; bulky, unwieldy, 
hulking. 

1785 Grose Dict, ule. T. s.v , A great hulkey fellow, an 
overgrown clumsey lout. 1827 Blackw. Alag. XX1 - 789 That 
he may place his huge hulky heels on yonr fender. 1872 
Gro, Eviot Middlem. \vi, I want to go first and have a 
round with that hulky fellow who turned to challenge me. 

Hull hol), sd.!. Forms: a. 1 hulu, ? 2-3 *hule, 
(?3) 4-6 hul, 4- hull, (4 hulle, 5 holl), B. 4-5 
hole, 5 hoole, 8- hool, Sc. 8-9 huil, hule (7). 
(OF. Aude husk, from ablaut grade Au/- of helan 
to cover: cf. OHG. Aulla, Ger. hiille covering, 
cloak, ete. :—*hu/ja, and OIG. Aulsa, Ger. Aiilse 
(:—*hulist, *hulust), hull of beans or pease. The 
normal Eng. descendant of OF. Auli is hull; but 
dialectally the « was lengthened in MIE. to 0 (see 
Luick Engl. Lautgesch. §§ 506, 536) giving hoole, 
mod. dial. Aool, Sc. Azertl, hile (ii).] 

1. The shell, pod, or husk of pease and beans; 
the outer covering or rind of any fruit or seed. 

a. crooo /ELFric Gloss, in Wr.-Wilcker Voc, 127/38 
Culliola, houtehula. ¢ 1380 Wyctir Servo. Sel. Wks. II. 71 
Man coveitib to be fild wib bes hulis [zv.r. holis]. 1495 
Trevisa’s Barth, De P. R. xvit. xiv. (W. de W.), Beenys ete 
wyth the hullys [Bod/. 475. holes] ben harde to defye, but.. 
whan the hull is awaye it clensyth. 1589 Cocan //aven 
Health x.(1636 34 Vake.. Jorden Almonds, and beate them 
in a Morter with the huls and all on. a 1693 Urocwart 
Rabelais in. xvili_ 145 ‘Vhe Bean is not seen till. its swad or 
hull be shaled. 18470. Browsson Two Brothers Wks. V1. 
327 The mere hull without the kernel, 1853 Morrit 7annting 
& Currying 75 The horsechestnut. ‘The hulls, as well as 
the young fruit, also contain tannin. 

B. ¢ 2380 Weise Servo, Sel. Wks. I] 69 pis sone covei- 
tide to fille his beli wip bese holes. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvi. xxx. (Bodl. MS.), Some greyne and sede .. 
is ingendred in coddes and holes as it farep in henes. 
cxqgo J'romp. Pari. 242/2 Moole, or huske (5. hole. 7’. 
holl), siligua. 1724 Ramsav Jea-t. Afisc. (1733) 1.115 Wk 
kind ofcorn it hasit’shool. fod. Sc. Pea-huils, bean-huils, 
grosel huils. 

b. collectively. The cuticle of grain; bran, 

c 1450 Two Cookery-bks. 105 Take w{hlete, and bray it in 
a morter, that al be hole holl be awey. 1798 Trans. Soc. 
Arts XVI. 20%, I take all the hull or bran out of the flour. 

2. a. The core of an apple. b. The cncom- 
passing calyx of certain fruits. 

1883 Mrs. Ro.iins Vezw /ag. Bygones 180 Others [apples], 
mild and fine-grained. were relishable close up to the hulls. 
1883 Evang. Afag. Oct. 461 We miss the hollow, thimble-like 
cavity which is seen on turning a raspberry upside-down 
after pulling it from its * hull’. 

3. transf. and fig. Something that encascs or 
encloses; a covering, envelope; the case of a 


chrysalis ; //. clothes, garments. 

o, 1831 Carivie Sart, Kes... ix, What hadst thou been 
without thy blankets, and bibs, and other nameless hulls? 
3845 — Cromwell 1x. cciii. (1871) 1V.136 No hulls, leathern or 
other, can entirely hide it. 1850 — Latter-d. Pamph., iii. 
(1872) 90 ‘Vhey, across such hulls of abject ignorance, have 
seen into the heart of the matter. 1878 Emerson Sovercignty 
Ethres in N. Amer, Rev, CRXVI. 405 The poor gruh.. 
casts its filthy hull, expands into a beautiful form with 
rainbow wings. 

8B. 1718 Ramsay Christ's Airh Gr, 1. xvi, I'se rive frae 
off ye'r hips the hool. Afod. Sc. (Mother undressing child) 
Now, out 0° your huils ! 

b. The encompassing membrane of the heart ; 


the pericardium. 

a 1605 MontcomeriE Afisc. Poems xxviii. 18 Hope micht.. 
fray ane hairt..out of hishuill. 2725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 
v. i, My heart out of its hool was like to loup. 1785 Burns 
Halloween xxvi, Poor Leezie's heart maist lap the hool. 

4. +a. A hut or hovel. Oés._ b. A sty or pen 
for animals. north. dial. (Cf. HuLK sé. 1.) 

a 1235 Ancr, R. 100 Leswe pine ticchenes bi heordmonne 
hulen of ris & of leaues. 1570 Levins Manip. 185/19 An 
Hul for hogs, porctle. 1637 in Sheffield Gloss. s.v., Tho. 
Hartley holdeth a cottage at will and a swine hull next the 
Church lane. a 1804 J. MATHER Songs (1862) 42 (ibid.) Two 
steps there go up to his hull. 1825 Brockett, Hull, a 
place in which fowls, etc. are confined for the purpose of 
fattening. 1888 Sheffield Gloss. s.v., Pig-Aull, rabbit-Audl. 

5. ‘The house or building of a grinding wheel’ 


(Sheffield Gloss.). 


183: J. Hottaxp Manuf Metal 1. 289 Internally the 
building is divided into hulls, and these into troughs, 1884 
Harper's Mag. June 75/1 In the dust of a ‘hull * of grind- 
ing ‘troughs’. 1885 St. Fames's Gas. 2 Jan. 6/1 Many 
protective ‘hulls’ are necessary to this handicraft. 


Hull (hz), 56.2 [Of obscure origin: not known 
before ¢1550; possibly the same word as Hu. 
sb.1, but decisive evidence is wanting. 

It has been conjectured by some to be identical with the 
15-16th c. Hox ‘sé, 2), corrupted as early as 1591 to Hop 
(s4.2); but, beside the phonetic difficulty, this appears nearly 
always to mean the internal cavity of the ship (so Du. 
scheepshol; cf. Hore sé, 6), and not to be applied like Aud 
to the external framework. There is an equivalent sense 
of Hurt s4.2, which, however, is not known before ¢ 1630, 
and thus does not help the explanation of /u//. The follow- 
ing is app. the only quot. which favours the connexion of the 
word with Aod/, hole, hold. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 243/1 Hoole of a schyppe (X,, P. 
holle), carina.) 
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1. The body or frame of a ship, apart from the 
masts, sails, and rigging. 

1571 Dicces antom.1. xxi. Gja, Till suche time as ye 
can see the shippe, or rather the very hull next to the water. 
1627 Cart. Smit Seaman's Gram, it.4 By the hall is meant, 
the full bulke or body of a ship without inasts or any rigging 
from the stem to the sterne, 1676 tr. Guillaticre's Voy. 
Athens 14 We discovered by her Hull she was a Christian 
Frigot. 2742 Woonroore in Hanway Tran, (1762) 1. 11. 
xvil. 77 The russian government build hulls after the dutch 
inanner fit for shoal water. 186g Sir Kk. Reeo Our [ron- 
Clad Ships ii. 24 Modes of. .disposing the armour upon the 
hulls of our iron-clad ships. 

+b. A dismantled vessel ; = HIuLK sé.2 3. Obs. 

1582 N. Licuerivip tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ini. \xxv. 
154 A certaine ship .. Afterward that he had taken the 
spoyle of the same, hee lefie the Hull in keepinge. 1666 
Lond. Gaz. No. 59/3 We saw the Admiral made a Hull, and 
three of the Enemy were fired. 

2. Phrascs. a. Zo lie at (ta, on, to) hull (cf. 
A-HULL): =IHluLi v.21. Also fo He Aull, try a 
Aull, strike (a) hull, in kindred sensc. b. //ud/ 
down; so far away that the hull is invisible, being 
below the horizon. So Axu// out: with the hull 
above the horizon. ¢c. //ud/-fo = A-HULL, 

& 1556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt /oy. (1589) 98 We lay 
at hull about an hour after. ‘1582 N. Licueriecp tr. 
Castanheda’s Cong. FE. Ind. xxix. 73 All this time the 
shippes laye a hall. 2897 J. Payne Royal Exch. 33 The 
ship on hull, the helme on lee. 1634 Brereron Sav, 
(Chetham Soc.) I. 12 In stormy weather they lake down 
their masts, and fish, the vessel lying at hull 1635 Voy. 
Foxe & “James to N, West (Hakluyt Soc.) 1. 18 He 
strooke sayle and lay to hulle. 1727-4: Cuamners Cyeé. 
s.v., To strike a Tlull, is to lie closely or obscurely in the 
sea ina storm, 1773 N. Frowpe Lif etc. 122 Let the Ship 
drive with the Tempest, and at length, totry a Hull. 1828 
J. I. Moore's Pract. Navig. (ed. 20) 184 When she lies 
hull, that is, with all her sails furled. 4 Ssytn Sailor's 
Word.bk, s.v., To strike hullin a storm, is to take in her 
sails and lash the helm on the lee side of the ship, which is 
termed fo die a-hull. 

b. 1975 Darevmece in PAil. Trans. LXVIII. 395 The 
vessel was hull down when they came aboard, a] 
Naval Chron. X11. 318 A» soon as she was hull out 
made sail. 1839 ‘I’. Beate Sperm Whale 283 Exclaimed, 
‘She is hull down’, meaning that .. the convexity of the 
sea between us and the ship was greater than the height of 
the body of the vessel. 1883 Stevenson Stlverado Sy. 180 
They were hull-down for us behind life’s ocean, and we but 
hailed their topsails on the line. 

ec. 31744 Lond. Mag. 142 Some of the Weathermost 
Ships were, at Night, Mull-to. 2794 Aieging & Scaman- 
ship 11. 252° 7/udl-to, the situation of a ship when she lies 
with all her sails furled ; as in trying. 

+ Hull, s¢.3 Obs. (ci Hetven.] Holly. 

1557 T'USSER 100 Points //usé. xlii, Get Iuye and hull, 
woman deck vp thyne house. 1573 — //usd, a viii. (1878) 46 
To plots not full ad bremble and hull. 1586 W. Wrssr 
ing, Poetrie (Arb.) 74 Oft did a left hand crow foretell 
these thinges in her hull tree. 

Hull (hol), wv! Forms: see Hutt sé.) ff. 
Hutt sé.!] ¢rvans. To remove the hull, shell, or 
husk of ; to strip of the outer covering. 

1398 ‘Trevisa arth, De P. R. xvu. ixvii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Pollenta is corne isode ipeled and holed [ed. 1495 hullyd] and 
ischeled wib frotinge of handes. ¢ 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 33 
Take Whyte Pesyn,and hoole hem in be maner as men don 
Caboges. 1544 Puaer Regim. Lyfe (1553) Dvij b, To eate 
barly hulled. 1612 WoooaL. Surg. Alate Or kesttogs) 746 Lake 
..good Bay-berries, hulled well. 1662 H.Stusse /ad. Nectar 
ii. 14 They cannot afford to pick or hull their nuts. 1781-5 
Latnam Gen. Synopsis Birds 1, 310 (T.) The male will hull 
the seeds for his consort with his bill. 2880 Yamieson's 
Dict. s.v. Hule, To hule peas. 1890 Spectator: Nov., Two 
contrivances, one for irrigating, the other for hulling rice. 

b. ¢ransf. t(a) To shed (teeth), (6) To pick 
(fruit) from the encompassing calyx. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4442/4 A yellow Dun Stone-horse .. 
now hulling his Teeth. 12884 Ror Wat, Ser. Story viii, He 
brought the strawberries to Amy..and stood near while she 
.. hulled them. 

+e. intr. (for ref.) To lose the hulls. Oés. 

¢ 1430 T72v0 Cookery-bks. 7 Take whete .. an stampe with 
a pestel tyl it hole. . 

Hence Hulling v4/. sb., also Comé, in hulling- 


machine, -mill, 

Hull (hal), v.2 [f. Huwt sé.2] 

+1. intr. Naut. Of a ship: To float or be driven 
by the force of the wind or current on the hull 
alone; to drift to the wind with sails furled; to 


lie a-hull. Odés. 

1558 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Moy. (1589) 130 We lost our 
maine saile, foresaile, and spreetsaile, and were forced to 
lye a hulling. 1594 Suaxs. Arch. ///, w. iv. 438 There 
they hull, expecting but the aide Of Buckingham, to 
welcome them ashore. 1627 Carr. SmitH Seaman's Gram. 
ix. 40 If that split .. then hull, which is to beare no saile. 
{bid., Vhey call it hulling also in a calme swelling Sea, which 
is commonly before a storme, when they strike their sailes 
lest she should beat them in peeces against the mast by 
Rowling. 1687 B. Ranpotrn# Archipelago 100 We were 
forced to. hull (lye with our head to the wind without any 
saile). 1708 Motteux Raéelats 1, xxi. (1737) 92 What a 
devilish Sea there Runs? She'll neither try, nor hull, 

+b. ¢ransf. and fig. Obs. 

1599 B. Joxson Ev. Man out of Hum. u. ii. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 45/2 He may hull up and down in the humorous 
World a little longer. 3160r Hottanp Pliny 1x. viii. 239 
The fish. hulled too and fro with the waves, as if it had 
beene halfe dead. ‘ ; / 

2. trans. To strike (a ship) in the hull with 


cannon shot. 


| 


| 


HULS. 


1736 Suetvocke Voy. round World (1757) 203 We had not 
a man killed or wounded, although the enemy often hulled 
us. 1776 W. Heatnin Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 
277 The Pha:nix was thrice hulled by our shot. 1894 CLarx 
Russet Good Ship Mohock 11. 128, I did not know but 
that the Mohock had been hulled and was sinking. 1 
Westin. Gaz. 23 May 6/3 The Spaniards say that the hulling 
of the vessel was accidental. 

Hull, obs. form of Hii v.1, to cover. 

Hullabaloo (ha:labali#:), sé. (¢ut.) Also 8 
hollo-ballo, 9 halloo-, halla-, holla-, hulla- 
balloo, -boloo, halli(e)-, holliballoo, hille-, 
hilli-, hally-, hurla-, hulabaloo, hilliebalow. 
(Of recent appearance in print, and of still unsettled 
form; it appears first in Sc. and north. Eng. 
writers and vocabularies, 

Ii is app. the interj. Aalfoo, hullo, hilloa, with riming re- 
duplication, thus, Aad/loo-baloo! Vhe conjecture has been 
made, but without any evidence, that it was orig. a wolf- 
hunting cry, and contained the French words das le loup! 
(Cf. BaLow, Batoo.)] 

‘Tumultuous noise or clamour ; tproar ; clamorous 
confusion. Also fig. 

1762 Smotcetr Sir L. Greaves vii, I would there was 
a blister on this plaguy tongue of mine for making such a 
hollo-ballo. 1800 Soutnry in C. C. Southey Ziv II. 81 
One day there was a hallaballoo (I never saw that word in 
adictionary..)in the stables. 1804 — Lett. (1856) I. 260 You 
must come as soon as our hullabaloo is over. 1828 Conpetr 
Pol. Reg. XXXII. 597 Those‘ Cheap Publications’, about 
which hey have made such a halloobaloo. 1825-80 Jamir- 
son, //alloo-balloo, hallie-balloo, a great noise and uproar. 
Renfr.; Ifillicbalow Roxh.; [illie-bulloo Angus; Fillie- 
éudlow Fife. 1825 Brockett, Hallabaloo, Iillebaloo, a 
noise, an uproar, 31841 R. OastLer Fleet Papers I. xiii. 100 
What a halloo-bo-loo the hunters sometimes caused! 1844 
Disnatur Contngsdy vin. vi, The truth of all this hullaballoo 
was that Rigby had a sly pension. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop 
Mrs. Hallib. uw. xxii, (1888) 265 There’s no knowing what 
hullabaloo they might make! 1898 J. Arcnt Story of Life 
aili. 312 When the movement started, there was a terrible 
hullaboloo. 

b. as fx. 

a@ 1845 [see HuLLoo]. 1887 R. Ansay White Mare White- 
seme 147 That lazy crew..Would sleep till the porter 
cried ‘ Hullaballoo, Hullaballoo, ‘The abbot is waiting in 
chapel for you’. 

Hence Hullabaloo v. intr, to make a hulla- 


baloo. 

1867 Miss Broucuton Cometh up as a Fil. v.54 When 
I die there'll be a great splash of tears and hullaballooing. 

Hullar, var. Hotour Ods. 

Hulled (hold),a. (f. Wut sd.1 and 24+ -Ep2.] 

1. Having a hall or husk (of a particular kind), 

1577 B. Gooce /eresbach’s [/usb, 1. (1586) 28 b, Barley .. 
yf it be Winter seede it is harder hulled. 

2. Of a ship: Having a hull or body (of a par- 
ticular kind). 

1893 Daily News 1 May 4/4 The gracefully hulled three 
and four-masted schooners. 

Hulled (held), f/a. [f, Hutt v.1] Stripped 
of the hull or husk. 

1382 Wycutr /’rov, xxvii. 22 If thou bete togidere a fool 
in a morter, as hoolid barli smytende there vp on the pestel. 
1666 Ripciey Pract. l’hysick 58 Decoction of hulled barley. 
1851 (d/ustr. Catal. Gt Exhib. 1224 Oats and barley de- 
prived of their first pellicle, and known under the name of 
groats and of hulled barley. 

Huller (hzlas). {f. Hewz v.l+-rrl.] One 
who or that which hulls; sec. a machine for 


separating the hulls from seeds. 

1864 in Wesster, 12875 in Knicht Dict. Alech. 

Halling .hv'lin). (f Hut sé.1 4-161] Outer 
covering; an outer garment (cf. HILLING), 

1434 in Priv, Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 242/2 Her 
hullyng of black, red and green. 1708 Mottrux Nadelais 
v. xvi, The Husks, and Hullings. 1847-78 Hacttwett, 
Hallings, husks, or shells; chaff. Also, hillings or coverlets. 

Hullo, hulloa (hala), int, (Ci. Hato, 
HiLLo, Hoto.} A call used to hail a person or 
to excite his attention. 

1857 Hucues 7om Brown 1. ix, Hullo, who's there? 1882 
Mrs. Rionett Daisies § B. 111. 57 Hulloa, you sir ! 

+ Hullock (ho lek). Naut, Obs. [Origin an- 
ascertained.] A small part of a sail let out in a 
gale to keep the ship’s head to the sea. 

1553 WitLoucusy in Hakluyt Vay. (1589: 269 Then we 
spred an hullocke of our foresaile, and bare roome with her. 
1627 Cart. SMITH Seaman's Gram. ix. 41 Seeing the storm 
decreaseth, let vs trie if she will endure the Hullocke of a 
Saile, which sometimes is a peece of the mizen saile or some 
other little saile, part opned to keepe her head to the sea. 
1708 Motreux Rabelats wv, xxii. (1737) 94 She'll bear the 
Hullock of a Sail. 

Hullok, obs. form of H1Ltock. 

¢ 1430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode w. cxlv. (1869) 133 Toward an 

lok 


ullok. 
Hulloo (hali#-), int. A variant of HALLoo. 
1707 HtckeRinGiLe Priest-cr. 1. v. §3 Hulloo then, goon, 

run on; Hulloo! See who cares first; you or I. ar1845 

Hoop Forge 1. xxiii, Hulloo! Hulloo! And Hullabaloo } 


Hull(o)ur, -owre, var. HoLour. 06s. 

Hully (hz'li), a. rare—°, [f. Hove sd.¢+ -¥1.] 
Having or abounding in hulls or husks. 

1747 Baitey vol. II, A/udly, full of hulls. In Ainsworth, 
Jonunsow, and in mod. Dicts, 

Huloist, Hulotheism: see Hytoist, -THEISM. 

Hulpe, obs. pa. t. and pple. of HELP v. 

+ Huls, v. Obs. rare—'. ? 


HULSTER. 


¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb. vit. 56 And euery puls, Ther lond 
is cold, ts heruest now to huls [cv streprtu metere). 

Hulster (ha'lstas), sé. dial. Also holster. 
[Cf. OE. heolstor, f. hel-an to cover, conceal, and 
see Honster.] A hiding-place, a retreat. 

[a 1000 Satan 101 Nagzan we pes heolstres bat we us 
schydan mazon.] 1880 HV. Cornwall Gloss., Hulster, .. a 
hold or retreat. ‘ This rubbish is only a hulster for snails’. 
T.Q. Couch. 1882 Jaco Cornwall Gloss., Holt, or Holster, 
a lurking place, a place of concealment. 


+ Hu'lster, v. Os. [f. prec.] ¢rans. To hide. 

c31400 Rom, Rose 6146 There I hope best to hulstred be 
And certeynly sikerest hidyng Is vndirnethe humblest 
clothing. [3616 Buttokar, /ulstred, hidden.] 

Hult, obs. form of Hitt sé, 

+ Hulve. Oés. (See quot.) ¢ 

1764 G. Facob’s Compl, Crt.-keeper (ed. 6) 114 The Trunk 
or Hulve [to] convey the Water in the Common Sewer. 

Hulver (hz'lva1). Ods. exc. dial, Also 5 hol- 
vyr, hulfere, -wur, -uyr, 6-war. [In late ME. 
hulfere, app. the same as ON. Audfr, which is 
explained by Vigf. as ‘dogwood’. The ulterior 
history of the word, and the question of its relation 
to holly or holm, are undetermined.] 

Holly. Anee Aulver, Butcher's Broom, Ruseus 
aculeatus, Sea hulver, Sea Holly, Eryngo. 

€1430 Lypc. Compl. Bl. Ant. 129 Betwix an hulfereand a 
wodebinde. 14.. Songs § Carols (I’ercy Soc.) xl, Holvyr 
and Heyvy mad a gret party, Ho xuld have the maystri. 
exrqgo Promp., Parv. 253/: Hulwur, tre (A., ?. huluyr), 
Autuus, 1578 Lyte Dodoens ww. \ili. 519 Sea Holme, or 
Huluer, and Sea Holly. /é¢d. vi. xxxiv. 701 In Englishe it 
is called Holme, Ilolly, and Huluer. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad 
1v. 719 The skirt of hulver and the screen of spruce. a 1835 
Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Hulver, holly. 1859 All Year 
Ronnd No. 36. 225/1 The holly..in Norfolk..called hulver. 

b. alirid. and Comb., as hulver bush, tree; 
hulver-head, -headed a. (see quots.); hulver 
oak, the holm-oak. 

1538 Turner Lidellns, Ruscvs,..an Huluar tre. 1597 
Gerarve //eréa/ ui, xxx. 1159 The..Ilex..might be called 
Holme Oke, Huluer Oke, or Holly Oke, 1601 Hottanp 
Pliny xxv, xiii, (R.), Touching the Holly, or Hulver-tree. 
azjoo B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Ilulver-head, a silly foolish 

‘ellow. 1785 Grosk Dict. Vuly. 7., [tulver-headed, silly, 
puzzle-pated. a1825 Forsy I’oc. E. Anglia, Ilulver- 
4eaded, stupid ; muddled; confused; as if the head were 
enveloped in a hulver bush, 

+ Hulwort. Herd. Obs. The name of a plant. 
c1a65 Voc, Names Plin Wr.-Wiilcker 5553/1 Pulegiunt, 
puliol, hulwurt. 1597 Gerarpe //eréal App., Hulwort is 
Polium, 1884 Murer Planten., Teucrinne Polium, Cat- 
Thyme, Hul-wort, Poly Germander. 

Huly, var. Hoory, 5c., gently, tardily. 

Hum (hvm),v.! Also 4-7 humme, 5 home, 
6homme. [Known from end of 14thc.; echoic; 
cf. MHG, &unmimen, mod.G. dial. hummen, hom- 
men, early mod.Du. (Kilian) Azammen = hemmen to 
hem, emit voicc; also Bum v., and Ger. seemmen, 
brummen, Du. drommen, expressing the same or 
similar sounds, all with the characteristic labial- 
nasaj m7. Sec also HUMBLE v.2] 

1. intr. To make a low continuous murmuring 
sound or note, as a bee or pther insect; also 
said of a top or wheel in rapid rotation, a bell 
vibrating after being struck, etc. 

1420 Pallad, on FHysb, vu. 124 Yf that they [bees] 
humine. 1573-80 Barer 4/7. H 717 To Humme like a Bee, 
bombilo. 1644 Dicay Nat. Bodies xxviii. (1645) 310 
Trembling bells .hum a great: while longer then others. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat. //7st. (1776) VIII. 157 The gnat.. is 
sometimes heard to hum about our beds at night. 1783 
Crasne Village 1, The dull wheel hums doleful through: the 
day. 1887 Bowen Virg. Eclog. vi. 13 Bees cluster and 
hum. 

2. intr, To make a low inarticulate yocal sound ; 
esp. to utter such a sound in expression of dissent 
or dissatisfaction, or + of approbation or applause. 

13.. Erkenwald 281 in Horstmann A ftengl, Leg. (1881) 
272 Pen hummyd he pat per lay.. And gefe a gronynge. 
¢ 1532 Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 917 A chorle hommeth 
or grudgeth. 2605 Suaxs. J/acé. 1. vi. 42 The clowdy Mes- 
senger..huins; as who should say, you'l rue the time That 
clogges me with this Answer, 1687 A/agid. Coll, & Yas. TT 
(O. Hist. Soc.) vi. 142 Upon which the Rabble huinmed. 
1779-8: Jonson L. P., Sprat Wks. II]. 11 When the 
preacher touched any favourite topick in a manner that de- 
lighted his audience, their approbation was expressed bya 
loud hum, continued in proportion to their zeal or pleasure. 
When Burnet preached, part of his congregation hummed 
so loudly and so long, that he sat down to enjoy it. 1893 
J.S. Wister Avnt Folinnie 11.93 He hum’d at the cutlets 
and he pshaw'd at the salad. . 

b. To sing with closed lips without articulation. 
€ 1485 Dighy AZyst. (1882) 111. 1226, I home and Ihast, Ido 

bat I may, With mery tvne pe trebyll! to syng. 1640 
F. Hawkins Yonth's Behav, (1663) 1 Sing not within thy 
mouth, humming to thy self, unless thou be alone. A/a. 
She was singing, or rather humining, in a low tone. 

¢. To make an inarticulate murmur in a pause 
of speaking, from hesitation, embarrassment, etc. 

Usually in phr. /o Aven and ha (haw): see Ha v., 
Haw v. 

€ 3374 Cuaucer Treylus 11. 1150 (1199) Al rosy hewed tho 
woxe she, And gan to huni. 1530 Patscr. 588/2 He hum- 
meth and haeth and wyll nat come out withall. 1606 SHaks. 
Ir. & Cr. 1. iii, 165 Hum and stroke thy Beard. 1632 
MassinGrr & Fierp Fatal Dowry iy. i, Do you stand 
Humming and hahing now? 1749 Fiewpinc Jom Fones 
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vin. xi, Don't stand humming and hawing, but speak out. 
1865 Cartyce Fred, Gt, xi. ii. V. 30 Robinson apologetic. 
ally hums and hahs. 

trans, 1678 Butter /f/nd, 111, ii, 1161 [You] never hum’d 
and hah'd Sedition. @ 1680 — Rem. (1759) II. 103 A fifth- 
monarchy man..humms and hahs high Treason. 

3. To give forth an indistinct sound by the blend- 
ing of many voices, ete.; hence (co//og.) to be in 
a condition of busy activity, to be all astir. 

1726-46 THomson IVinter 632 The city swarms intense. 
The public haunt.. warm with mixed discourse, Hums in- 
distinct. 18:4 Byron Corsarr 1. xviii, The haven hums 
with many a cheering sound. 1842 Tennyson S¢, Sis. 
Styl. 37, 1 scarce can hear the people hum About the 
column's base, 1889 Pall Mall G. 15 July 1/3 [In] the ex- 
pressive nomenclature of the Far West, Hong-kong ‘just 
hums’ all the time. 1893 R. Kietinc A/any /nvent. 29 The 
whole country was humming with dacoits. 1898 Datly News 
tr Jan. 5/1 The report that he had plenty of money, and 
would make things hum at the club. , ; 

4. trans. To utter with humming; to sing with 
closed lips and without articulation. 

1602 Marston Antonyo’s Rev. v. tii, One gives nods and 
hums what he would speake. 1710 Anpison 7atler No. 
157 ?7 Then [she] would hum over Two or Three Notes. 
1808 Scott A/arm. 1. ii, Low humming .. Some ancient 
Border gathering song. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xv, The 

s..hummed forth their drowsy satisfaction, 
b. 7o hum and ha: see after 2. 

+5. To greet with a hum; to Aum up, down, to 
express approval or disapproval of, by humming. 

1642 Mitton 4 fol. Swrect. viit, Such as are most humm'd 
and applauded there. 1682 New News fr. Bedlam 43 By 
canting and ranting Ile hum all their Gigs. r692tr. Sallust 
42 All humm'd him down and call'd him Enemy and Parri- 
cide. 1733 Revolution Politicks wi. 55 Here the whole 
Council humm'd him up, and approved of the same. 


6. To bring (into a specified state) by humming. 

rBar Creare Vill, Minstr. U1. 181 The busy bee hath 
humm’d himself to rest. 1871 J. C. JEArFRESON Ann. 
Oxford II. iii, 24 Such ‘hummers’, as those who hummed 
James the First into good contentment with himself. 

Hence Hummed (homd), ff/. a. (in sense 4). 

1849 H. Mavo Pof. Suferst. (1851) 156 Singing the words 
to M. de Puységur’s mentally hummed air. 1898 Blacdzw. 
Mag. Mar. 338/2 A hummed song of the country. 

Hum, v.* arch. [Short for Humpue, v.] trans. 
To impose upon, hoax, take in, humbug. (s/ang or 
colloq.) 

1751 Stdent II, 288 How were people of learning and 
good understanding 4u7'd out of their money and judg- 
ment. /éid. 290 Pray let them be /w'd if you please. 1765 
Meritriciad 26 She hums by turns, the Vet’ran, and the 
Fop. 3782 Map. D'Arsray Lett. to.S. Crisp Aug., You and 
I know better than to hum or be hummed in that manner. 
3805 W. Hunter in Naval Chron. XIII. 24 Admiral 
Saunders had 4u797ed me about nty promotion. 21845 Hoop 
Spring i, How couldst thou thus poor human nature hum? 

Hence Hu:‘mming vé/. sé. 

1 M. Pennincton Life Eliz. Carter 1. 32 That species 
of false wit which is now called quizzing and was formerly 
known by the equally barbarous term of humming. 

Hum (hzm), sé.1 Also 6-7 humme, 8 humm. 
(Cognate with Hus v1 It is doubtful whether 
sense 3 belongs here.] 


I. 1. A low continuous sound made by a bee 
or other insect, also, by a spinning top, machinery 
in motion, ete. (Distinguished from a dxzz by not 
being sibilant.) : 

1601 HoLtanp Pé/iny x1, x. (R.), One of them [bees] raiseth 
all the rest with two or three big hums or buzzes. a 
Fryer Acc. £. India & 1’. 189 The Mosquito .. not only 
wheals, but domineers by its continual Hums. 1786 tr. 
Beckford’s Vathek (1868) 44 The sullen hum of those noc- 
turnal insects, 1856 Emrrson Eng. Traits, Relig. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 100 The hum of the mill. 1893 Peer Spex Valley 
156 The busy hum of the spinning-wheel. 

b. The indistinct sound produced by the blend- 

ing of distant voices or noises; a murmur; in quot. 
1625, a ‘ buzz’ of rumour, 
3599 Suaxs. /fen. V,1y. Prol. 5 From Camp to Cainp.. 
The Humme of eyther Army stilly sounds. 1625 B, Jonson 
Staple of N.v. i, The last hum that it made, was, that your 
Father, And Picklocke are fall'n out. 1797 Mrs. Rapcuirre 
ftalian xxvi, A busy hum of voices froin che tribunal. 1856 
Froune //ist, Eng. (1858) I. iii, 189 The hum of expectation 
sounding louder and louder. 

2. a. An inarticulate vocal murmur uttered with 
closed lips in a patise of speaking, from hesitation, 
embarrassment, or affectation. (Usnally in phr. 
hums and ha’s (haws): see Ha sb.2, Haw 56.4) 

1469 J. Pasron in J”, Left, No. 607 II. 347 He wold have 
gotyn 1t aweye by humys and by hays, but I wold not so be 
answeryd, 1611 Suaxs. IWiwt, 7. au. i. 74 These Shrugs, 
these Hum's, and Ha’s. 1711 Stree Sfect. No. 32 P 1 
There were many very proper Hums and Pauses in his 
Harangue. 1749 Firtpinc Yom Fortes vin, v, After some 
hesitation, and many hums and ha's. 1852 R. S. Surrers 
Sponge's Sp. Four (1893) 141 After sundry ‘hums’, ‘in- 
deeds’, ‘sos’, etc. z 

b. A similar sound uttered as an expression of 
applause or approbation, or of mild surprise or 
dissent. 

3653 Noctes /ibernz 1, 8 The greatest praise unto the 
Preacher comes From the Attentive Hearer's tears, not 
humnes. 1687 Afagad. Coll. 6 Fas. 11 (Oxf. Hist. S.) vi. 
134 Whereupon there was a tumultuous hum, or acclama- 
tion, made by the bystanders, a 1859 MacauLay Hist. 
Lng. xxiii, (1871) 11. 641 The hum with which William's 
speech had been received, and the hiss which had 
drowned the voice of Seymour. 1877 T. A. Trottore 


HUMAN. 


A Peep behind Scenes xix. 277 There arose a little hum of 
approbation from all present. 

¢. A singing in a low tone with the lips closed, 
without arttculation ; an indistinct murmur. 

1630 B. Jonson New Jun in. ii, Lord B. Would I could 
charm her! //ost. Trundle will do it with his hum. 1911 
E. Warp Quer, I. 38: No sooner did the Goat-herds find, 
Antonio by his Hum inclin’d Yo sing a Song. 19778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Elmiurst, An eccho, which returns 
a hum, or clap with the hands. .10 or 12 times. 

II. +3. A kind of liquor; strong or double 
ale. Obs. (Cf. Hustaune Af/. a. 2b.) 

1616 B, Jonson Devil an Ass 1. i, Strong-waters, Hum, 
Meath, and Obarni. ar6az Fretcuer I ild Goose Chase 
n. iil, Would I had some hum. 1670 Cotton Voy. /red., 
‘VYhe best Cheshire hum he e’er drank in his life. @1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hum, or Humming Lignor, 
Double Ale, Stout, Pharoah. 1719 D'Urrey /'i//s (1872) I. 
311 To get us stout hum, when Christmas is come. 

attrib, 16ag Survey Wedding u. (N.), Sold For physic 
in hum-glasses and thimbles. 

III. Com, + hum-cap = sense 3 (cf. Hurr-cap); 
hum-note,a musical note of the character ofa hum. 
arjoo B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Hlum-cap, old, mellow 
and very strong Beer. 1866 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 155 
The hum-note of this great bell was too deep for a scientific 
test. 

Hum, s/.2_ (Short for Humgvue sé.] A piece of 
humbug ; an imposition, a hoax. (slang or collog.) 

31751 Student 11.288 What a delightful Aas: had we about 
a poor man’s getting into a quart bottle. 1753 Garrick in 
Scots Mag. Oct. 517/2 "Twas all a hum. 1799 CoLeripct: 
ett. (1895) 270 The Bristol Library is a hum, and will do us 
little service. 1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 415 Is Homer a hum, 
and the Iliad a hoax? 1885 Pxach 5 Sept. 114/2 Political 
honesty's all a big hum. : ; ; 

Hum (hom), iv. An inarticulate exclamation 
uttered with the lips closed, either in a pause of 
hesitation or embarrassment, or as expressing slight 
dissatisfaction, dissent, etc. (Cf. Hem, H’sr, Us.) 

1596 Suaks. 1 Hen, /V, i. i. 158, I cry'd hum., But 
mark’d him not a word. 1598 — Alerry WW. un ve 141 
Hum: ha? Is this a vision? 1847 Lytron Lucretia 1. 
Prol., lum! do you still miss your mother? 1855 DickENs 
Dorrit 1. xxxi, | have a—hum—a spirit, sir, that will not 
endure it. ; 

Human (hiiman), a. (sb.) Forms: 5-6 hu- 
mayn(e, 5-7 humain(e, 6-§ humane, 8- human. 
[a. F. Aumatn (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. 
umano, Sp., Pg. humano:—L. himan-us of or be- 
longing to man, htman, a derivative of the same 
root as howio, homin-em man, The stress was orig, 
as in OF. on the last syllable, but, in accordance 
with Eng. usage, was at an early date shifted to 
the first. The spelling Aumane remained, how- 
ever, down to the beginning of the 18th c. (in 
Dicts. to ¢ 1730), when Auman (of which isolated 
examples occur in 17th c.) was substituted in the 
senses following, leaving Humane with distinctive 
pronunciation as a distinct word. Cf. the history 
of Divers, DIVERSE. ] 

1. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of man. 

a, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.1, (4495)6 This creatour 
thenne made man, and nature humayne comune. ¢ 1475 /ar- 
tenay 951 Neuer humain cy saw to it egal! c1566 J. ALDAy 
tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World B, Others have bewailed.. 
the humaine calamities. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 
eC Yhey thinke that all the gods are of huinane shape. 1657 

W. Cores Adam in Liden Yo Rdr., Our humane frailties. 
t710 SteeLr Jatler No. 120 Pp 1 The Contemplation of 
Humane Life. 1758 S. Haywarp Sev. xiti. 370 The devil 
-. knows humane nature. 

8. 1697 Dryven birg. Georg. 1v. 604 Conceal'd from 
Human Eyes. _ 1736 Butter Ama/. Introd. 5 Whe Structure 
of the human Body. 1799 Worpsw. Lucy Gray ii, Beside 
a human door. 1814 Byron Lava ut. xxii, Is human love 
the growth of huinan will? 1878 Morey Crt. Alise. Ser. 1. 
Carlyle 202 Human nature is not led for so long by lies. 

2. Of the nature of man; that is a man: con- 
sisting of men. : 

1484 Caxton Fables of AE sop vi. xii, lupyter loued the 
humayn lygnage. 1500 A/edusine i.15 Vhou shalt..dey as 
anaturel & humayn woman. c1566 J. Acpay tr. Boaystnan's 
Theat, World Biv, All humaine creatures. 1613 PurcHas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 320 Humane Sacrifices were offered to 
Diana. 1728-46 THomson Sfring 1146 By degrees, The 
human blossom blows. 1804 Med. Frnl. X11, 340 The 
calamities of the human race. 1807 /éfd. XVII. 553 To 
inake a mere experiment on a human subject. 1858 KINGSLEY 
Lett, (1878) I. 54 Wherever huinan beings are concerned, 

b. Astrol. Applied to those signs of the zodiac, 
or constellations in general, which are figured in 
the form of men or women. 

1658 in Puittirs. 1679 Moxon Math. Dict., Humane 
Srgzs,..those Signs of the Zodiack, which have, as it were, 
the form of Man, as Gemini, Virgo, Aquarius, and the first 
half of Sagittarius ;. .alsosuch Asterisms without the Zodiack, 
as are usually represented in humane shape, as Perseus, 
Androineda, Cassiopaca, Cepheus, Orion, etc... Ptolomy 
[says].. Whoever has neither the Lords of his Geniture, nor 
the Ascendent, in Humane Signs, wil! himself be a stranger 
to Humanity, or of churlish savage behaviour, 1819 Witson 
Compl. Dict. Astrol.s.v., The lord of an eclipse being in 
any human sign, its evil effects will fall on mankind. | 

3. Belonging or relative to man as distinguished 
from God or superhuman beings; pertaining to 
the sphere or factties of man (with implieation of 
limitation or inferiority) ; mundane; secular. (Often 


opposed to dzvine.) ' 
a. @1533 Lo, Berners Gold. Bk. MI. Aurel. (1546) Bvj b, 


HUMANATE. 


I hane vsed in this wrytyng, the whiche is humayne, that 
that diuers tymes hath bene vsed in diuinitie, 1590 SHAKS. 
Com. Err, Vv. i. 189 Past thought of humane reason. 1600 
J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa . 392 There are two natures in 
Christ, one divine .. the other humane. 1633 PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage (1614! 320 Humane and Divine learning. 1799 
Pore &ss. Crit. 527 T’o err is humane, to forgive divine. 

1639 T. Brucistr. Camus’ Mor. Relat. 183 The divine 
disposings agree not alwayes with human purposes. 1712 
W. Rocers Voy. 255 Inall human probability. 1860 MoTLey 
Netherl. (1868) 1.1.1 An authority which seemed more than 
human, 1878 BROWNING La Saisiaz 154 Yo. .Pass off human 
lisp as echo of the Sphere-song out of reach. 

4. Having or showing the qualities or attributes 
proper to or distinctive of man. (in quot. 1527 = 
JIUMANE.) 

1727 A, Hamitton New Ace. E. ud. 11. li, 260 He was 
very human, and sent the poor Seamen Presents. 1837 Ht. 
Martineau Soc. Amer. 111. 184 Every ae visitor has 
heen conscious, on first conversing private ywith a criminal, 
of a feeling of surprise at finding him sb human. 1855 
Loner. /fiaw. Introd. 91 Ve..Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human. 1883 Faimsatrn City of Godt 
11. i. v. (1886 140 The coming of adiviner faith made worship 
humaner and more spiritual. Ibid. M. i. 230 The ideal of 
manbood He [Christ] created. .remuins the regnant ideal of 
man, the humanest men being the men who realize it. 

5. Comb. a. with another adj., denoting a com- 
bination of qualities, as Auman-angelic (of the 
nature of a human ¢ angel’). b. parasynthetic, as 
human- bounded, figured, -headed, -hearted (sense 
4; hence -hearledness’, -sized adjs. 

azrjit KEN Iymuotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 IIL. 256 No 
Human-bounded Mind Can comprehend Love unconfin’d. 
1749, FIELDING Tom Yones 1x. ii, ‘The human-angelic 
species. | 1768 Woman of Jonor \\1. 196 A humran- 
figured stick. 1850 TENNYSON /n Ment: xiii, The human- 
hearted man I loved. 1857 Dircn Aunc. Pottery (1858) 1. 
343 Human-headed birds. 1870 W. Granan Lect. Ephes. 
246 The huinanheartedness of the Father, 1880 VERS. 
Ler Belcaro ii. 33 Vhis Niobe group, twice human-sized. 

B. sd. Ahuman being, a man. | ormerly much 
used ; now chiefly humorous or affected. 

1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Gg vij b, 
No man among men, nor huimain amonge the humains. 
¢1611 CHAPMAN Iliad v. 441 Mars..smear'd with the dust 
and bloud Of humanes, and their ruin’d wals. 1652 Kirk- 
man Clerio & Lozta 83 Among you earthly humanes. 1839 
Marevat Diary Amer. Ser. 1- 1. 211 Of all the humans, 
you're the one 1 most wish to see. 1878 Brsant & Rick 
Celia’'s Arb. 1. ili. 31 They [rooks] are not mere theorists, 
like poor humans, but simply investigators of fact. 1879 (3. 
Macponatp Sir Gibbie 1x. 54 Gibbie fell to .. hugging him 
[the dog] as if he had been a human. 

+Humanate, ¢. Obs. rare. (ad. med.L. 
himanal-us, pa. pple. of hiimanare to make 
human, f. Af@man-us Heman.] Made human; 
converted into human flesh. 

aggt CRANMER Ausi. Gardiner 369 That the breade is 
hunianate or incarnate. 

So + Humana’tion, incarnation. 

1651 Howel.t Venice 185" The humanation of our Saviour. 
1659 I]. L’ EsTRANGE Alliance Div. Of. 179. 

Humane (hivmé'n), ¢. [A common earlier 
spelling of Llumay, which became restricted after 
1700 to a particular group of senses; the form and 
mod. stress seem to show more immediate asso- 
ciation with L. Asimanus: cf. germane.) 

1. Characterized by such behaviour or disposition 
towards others as befits a man. 4@. Gentle or 
kindly in dcmeanour OF action ; civil, courtcous, 
friendly, obliging. Ods. (passing gradually into b.) 

c1g00 Belusine XX. 111 Be meke, humble, swete, Curtoys 
& humayne, both vnto grete & lesse. 1530 PALSGR. 316/1 
Huniayne, courtoyse or belongyng to the nature of a man, 
Aumayn. 1555 EDEN Decades 149 Thinhabitauntes enter- 
teined them very frendly [vargin Humane people}. 1632 
LitHcow Trav. 1x, 387 The people are very humane, 
ingenious, eloquent and pleasant. 1675 Marvete Corr. 
Wks. 1872-5 11. 489 Humane civility. 1784 Cowrer Task 
vy. 469 That humane address And sweetness. 

b. Marked by sympathy with and consideration 
for the needs and distresses of others; feeling or 
showing compassion and tenderness towards human 
beings and the lower animals; kind, benevolent. 
(In early use not clearly distinguishable from a.) 

_ 1603 HOLLAND Plutarch's Mor. 1270 As his martiall valour 
is humane [cAdv@pwror], So his humanitie is valorous. 
1774 PEARCE Serm. 1V. xiv. (R.)s Christianity (the most 
compassionate and humane religion in the world). 1802 
Mar. EpcewortH Moral T.\. xv. 124 The humane spirit 
of the law, which supposes every man. innocent till proved 

; guilty. 1814 D. H. O'Brian Cafptiv. & Escape 79 The 
jailer here..was the mcst bumane man in that situation 
1 ever knew. 1841 TRENCH Parables viii. (1877) 159 It is 
just in man to. be merciful..to be humane is human. 1857 
Buckie Crviliz. 1. vill. 480 The humane and enlightened 
measures of Henry IV. 

c. Humane Society: title of a society for the 
rescue of drowning persons. 

The Royal Humane Society was founded in 1774: 

19776 Minutes Soc. Recov. Persons app. drowned 8 May, 
That this Society in future be distinguished by the name of 
‘Tbe Humane Society *. 1782 R.A. BroMLeY (title) Sermon 
for the benefit of the Humane Society, on Luke vill. 52. 1784- 
gs W. Hawes (title) The ‘Transactions of the Royal Humane 
Society, from 1774 to 1784, with an Appendix. 1819 Byron 
Fuan i. CXXX, Tbe apparatus Of the Humane Society's begin- 
ning. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. 219 The men ofthe 
Humane Society. .came hurrying, with their apparatus for re- 
suscitation. 1896 VIOLET Hont in Cosmopolis Sept. 617, ‘1 


\ 
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chose the darkest place, farthest from the Humane Society's 
drags’. 
2. Applied to thosc branches 


of study or litcra- 
ture (Jilere humaniores) which tend to humanize 


or refine, as the ancient classics, rhetoric, and 
poetry ; hence, elegant, polite. (See [iuManity 4.) 

1691 Woop Ath, Oxon, 1. 269 Edward Grant .. the most 
noted Latinist and Grecian of his time. He was well skill'd 
in all kind of humane literature. 170% tr. Le Clere’s Prin. 
Fathers (1702) 174 Yo learn Humane Learning ; that is tb 
say, to understand the Greek Poets and Orators and to 
write well in that Tongue. | 1712 HENLEY Spect. No. 396 
> 2 An uncominon Mastery in the more humane and po ite 
Part of Letters. 1843 Lytron Last Bar. Ww. Vy Thou art 
acquainted, doubtless .. with the llumaner Letters. 1877 
Symonps Aenaiss. 1 [taly, Reviv. Learning ii. 71 note, 
The word Humanism has a German sound, and is in fact 
modern. Vet the generic phrase winanita for humanistic 
culture, and the naine umtanista for a professor of humane 
studies, are both pure Italian. 

Humanely (hismé'nii), adv. [f. prec. + -LY?.] 
Ina humane manner; T courteously (04s.) 5 kindly, 
compassionately, benevolently. 

1596 DaLryMPie tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. Vl. 139 The king 
humainlie receives him .. and honorablie sendis him hame. 
1607 SUAKks. Co”. b i. 19 If they would yeelde vs but the 
superfluitie.. wee might guesse they relecued vs humanely. 
a 1677 arkow Sern. Wks, 1686 ILL. xxvii. 313 We shall 
herein act humanely, and like good friends. 1745 Pore Oryss. 
XXIV. 311 Humanely hear, aud answer my demand, 1838 Life 
Planier Jamaica (cd. 2) 287 Show the British ple that 
you are equally humanely disposed with themselves. 

(See also LLUMANLY.) 

Humaneness hinmeat-njnés). [f. as prec. + 
=H I. The quality of being humane. 

1 W. ‘Tavepr in Monthly Mag. XXVIL 455 So much 
forbearance and humanencss- 1878 Moktey Crit, Mise, 
Vauvenargucs 25 The large and rattonal bumaneniess of the 
new time. 

Hu'manhood. ‘2’. [See -HOOD.} {iuman 
character or position in the scale of being. 

1847 \W. MaccaLt Elem. [ndividualisn ix. go To benefit 
humanity by being faithful to his humanhood. 1894 Church 
Union (N.Y. Mar., Oh, for a Christly hunianhood that will 
relegate seahood to its legitimate sphere. 

Humarnics. rare. [irreg. f, Human +-Ics pl. 
suffix.) The subject or study of human affairs. 

a 1864 COLLINS is cited by Webster. 

Humaniform (hima: nilgim), a. {ad. L. type 
+himaniforim-ts, f. humanus [IUMAN : sec -FORM.} 
Of human form, anthropomorphous ; in quot. 
Attributing human form to the Deity, anthropo- 
morphic. So Humaniformian, one who attri- 
butes human form to God, an anthropomorphite. 

1sgo HuTcHINson lWks. (Parker Soc.) 164 This image is 
in our souls, not in our bodies: as 1] have proved in my 
confutation of the Anthropomorphites, or humaniformians. 
1624 F. WHITE Reply Fisher 277 The errour of the Humani- 
formians. 1 Amer. Antiquarian Jan. V1 All religion 
being more or less anthropomorphic, or humaniform. 

Humanify (hivmeenifai), »  [f IIUMAN @, + 
-FY.) trans. To make human. Flence Humani- 
fication, a making, OF representing as, bhnman. 

16a9 T. ADAMS Medit. Creed Pract. Wks. 1861-2 IL}. 211 
For His own Son to be humanitied, and being man to be 
crucified. 1860 H. B.Wttsonin £ss. 4 Kev. 186 The humani- 
fying of tbe Divine Word. 1874 H. R. Rernotps Foun Baft. 
viii. 4go The huinanification of the physical forces. 

Hu'manish, 2 7a7¢. [f. as prec. + “ISH. ] 
Somewhat human or human-looking. 

1837 L. Hunt in New Monthly Mag. XLIX. srr Ithada 
humanish kind of head and body. 41843 SoUTHEY Const. 
pl. Bk. 1V. 49° Czesar's horse with humanish feet. 

Humanism (hid-maniz'm). {f. 1IuMAN a. + 
-ism, after Azonantst. Cf. Ger. Anumanismus.] 

+1. Belief in the mere humanity of Christ: 
Humanitarian sd. 1a, Obs. 

1812 CoLeripGE Omniana in Lit. Rem. (1836) 1. 377.4 
man who has passed front orthodoxy to the loosest Armin: 
janisin, and thence to Arianism, and tbence to dtrect 
Humanism. 


2. The character or quality of being human; 


cf. 


1836 Hor. SMITH Tin Trump. (1876) 241 More consonant 
_.to truth, as well as to an enlightened spirit of humanism. 
1850 GLADSTONE Homer Il. 242 The Homeric Mercury -. 


countenanced Our emulation of divine escapes Thro’ sense 

and soul. 

[man] raises his intellectual and moral nature to the levels 

of a higber and higher humanism. . : : 
3. Any system of thought or action which is 


concerned with merely human interests (as distin- 
guished from divine), or with those of the human 
race in general (as distinguished from individual) ; 
the ‘ Religion of Humanity’. 

1860 J. GARDNER Faiths World \\. 76/2 The Pbilanthropic 
Huinanism soon gave place toa higher Humanism, wbicb 
began to spring out of the ardent study of tbe ancient 
classics. 1876 GLADSTONE in Contemp. Rev. June 25 Comtism 
or Positivism, or, as it might be called, Humanism. | 1877 
W. K. Crirrorp Lect. (1879) 11. 249 1 neitber admit the 
moral influence of theism in the past, nor look forward to 
tbe moral influence of humanism in the future. 1883 A. 
Barratt Phys. Metempiric 128 Altruism. overshadows the 
Egoism on which rests the morality of individual men, and 
already shows occasional symptoms of fading into a higher 
Humanism. 1887 Spectator 2 June 853/1 From the strictest 
Roman Catholicism to the n edest humanism. 


HUMANISTICAL. 


4. Devotion to those studics which promote 
hunian culture ; litcrary culture ; esp. the system of 
the [lumanists, the study of the Roman and Greek 
classics which came into vogue at the Renascence. 

1832 Sir W. HAMILTON Discuss. (1853) 276 uote, Die Gelehr- 
ten Schulen,etc.,Le. Learned Schools, according to the prin- 
ciplesofa genuine humanism. 1877 J. E. Canventertr. 7tele's 
Hist. Relig. 91 Greek humanism and Greek philosophy. 1881 
Garoiner & MULLINGER Iutrod. Eng, (11st. vii. 105 When 
the Middle Ages drew to a close with the humanism of Italy. 
1882 M. ARNOLD in 19th Cent. AU. 220 We talk of knowing 
Greek and Koman antiquity. . which is what people have 
called humanism. 1885 SYMONnS in Encycl. Brit. SVS 
09/2 Petrarch. .was even less eminent as an Italian poet than 
as the founder of Humanism, the inaugurator of the Renaiss- 
ance in Italy. 1885 @!cademy 5 Sept. 1445/1 ‘The humanism of 
Erasmus and More, once planted im England, grew there as 
it did abroad. 1 Dowpen Fr. Lit. 1. i § 2. 46 The 
early humanism 0 France was clouded and lost in the 
tempests of the Hundred Years’ War. 

Humanist (hid-manist). {ad. F. humanisle 

1539 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. nmanista (Ariosto 
Sat, vii): see Human and -18T.] 

1. A stndent of human affairs, or of human na- 


sometimes, ta secular writer (as 


1617 Morysox [tin. tu. 11 The lJumanist, 1 meane him 
that affects the knowledge of State affaires, Histories [etc.]. 
a17y% NortH Exam. ws vi. $36 0 40) 449 What a Dis- 
covery is it... that Court Is it not the 
lackney Observation of all Humanists? 1863 Mrs. C. 
Cuanke Shaks, Char. ix. 215 The ample wisdom and bland 
morality of such a humanist as Shakespeare. 

2 One devoted to or versed in the literary studies 
called ‘ the humanities’; 4 classical scholar ; csp. 
a Latinist, a profcssor or teacher of Latin. arch. 
(Sometimes by early writers opposed to ‘ divine ’.) 

1589 Firmixc Virg. Georg. Vo Rar., Considering the ex- 
positors drift to consist in deliuering a direct order of con- 
struction for the releefe of weake Grammatists, not in at- 
tempting by curious deuise and disposition, to content 
courtly Humanists. 1596 ILAKINGTON Metam, Ajax 74,1 
might repute him asa good humanist, but 1 should ever doubt 
him for a good devine. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. ll. §2 
Antiquaries, Poets, Humanists, States-men, Merchants, 
Diuines. 1610 Hfatey Vives’ Comm. St. Aug. Citie of 
God (1620) 512 The humanists cannot agree about the first 
city-founder. 6 W. Row Contn. Blair's Antobrog. xii. 
(1848) 397 One Mr. Andrew Bruce, humanist in the Id 
College. 1691 Woop Ath. O.ron, WH. 283 Jeremy Taylor .. 
was a rare Llumanist. 1475S Jounson, Humanist, a philo- 
loger 3a grammarian; a term ‘used in the schools of Scotland. 
1817 J. brown Gospel Truth Stated (1831) 70 What he was 
for a humanist ..his translation of his own work,.into good 
Roman Latin will abundantly testify. 1876 Grant Burgh 
Sch. Scotl. v. xiii, 366 In 1620 he [the Master of the gram- 
inar School). . was nominated grammarian or humanist in 
King’s college. 

3. Literary Hist, One of the scholars who, at 
the Revival of Learning in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centnrics, devoted themselves to the 
study of the language, literature, and antiquities of 
Rome, and afterwards of Grecce; hence, applied 


to later disciples of the same cultnre. 

1670 Lassets Woy. Italy 11. 361 Of this town was Czlius 
Rhodiginus .. anc Tonifacius Bonifacii, another learned 
humanist. 1764 (1815) V. 455 The 


Gispon A/ise. Wks. 
humanists of the fifteenth century revived the knowledge of 
the ancients. 1870 SEELEY Lect. & £ss. 135 Milton lived in 
antiquity as much as any fifteenth-century humanist. 1876 
FAIRBAIRS Sévauss ut. in Contemp. Rev. June 140 Hutten 
had united in him the culture of the humanist and the 
energy of the enthusiast. 1879 M. ARNOLD Mixed Ess, 
Equality & Milton was born a humanist, -ut the Puritan 
temper mastered him, 1895 Dublin Rev. Oct. 318 A society 
of heathen-minded Humanists under the presidency of .- 
Pomponius Laetu~ 

attrib. 1881 G. W. Kiteun in Eucycl. Brit. XM. 412/2 
Italy, that holy land of Humanist enthusiasm. 1882-3 
Scuare Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 111.2033 Among the humanist 
predecessors of the Reformation. 1887 J. C. Morison 
Service of Man (1889) 152 His superior culture and humanist 
sense of the ‘ becoming fe 

4. Sheol. Hist. (See quot.) 

31860 J. Garper Farths World V1. 76 Flumauists, a class 
of thinkers which arose in Germany towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, originating chiefly from the diffusion of 
the writings of Rousseau.. Their system - usually called 
Humanism .. sought to level all family distinctions, all dif- 
ferences of rank, all nationality, all positive moral obliga- 
tion, all positive religion, and to train mankind to be men, 
as.-tbe higbest accomplishment, 

Humanistic, « (s4.- [f. prec. + -1¢.] 

Pertaining to or characteristic of the humanists 
or classical scholars of the Renascence ; classical. 

1845 S. AusTIN Ranke's Ilist. Ref. \. 287 * collision be- 
tween the new and humanistic method [of instruction}. .and 
the old modes, 1882-3 SCHAFF Encycl. 
Relig. Knowl. 753 Erasmus, tbe most brilliant representative 
of humanistic culture at tbe beginning of the sixteentb 
century. 1885 PATER Martius 11. 128 Vhe Church was be- 
coming [in the latter part of second century} humanistic, in 
a best and earliest Renaissance. 1896 E. Gosse Crit. K 
Kats 252 With the accession of humanistic ideas, he [Pater} 
had gradually lost all belief in the Christian religion. 

+B. sb. pl. Humanistics: 
classical studies or writings. Obs. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. WL Crit. Hist. 2 Pomey's 
Onomasticks, and 'Tachard's Lexographicks, and Rapin’s 
Critical Humanisticks .. are far surpass’d by our Oxford 
Grammar. 


Humani'stical, 2. [f as prec + -aL.] = 
HuMANISTIC 5 pertaining to classical studies. 


HUMANISTICALLY. 


1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 70 His (Sir Thomas 
More’s) Humanistical Pamphlets. /érd. 11. To Rdr. 49 


Their [Jesuits’] boasting Monopoly and hragging Tyrrany | a proper philosopher. 


over Humanistical Schools. Jébid. III. Crit. Hrst. 107 
Master of Rhetorick and Poetry in the famous Trivial 
School of Humanistical Studies at Jena. 

Hence Humani:stically cdv., in relation to 
humanism or classical studies; from the point of 
view of the humanist. 

1886 A. Setu in Eucycl Brit. XXI. 423/2 The teaching 
of the school of Chartres, humanistically nourished on the 
study of the ancients. 1890 A thenzum 26 July 117/3 This 
may be humanistically true. r 

Humanitarian (hiwmznité-rian), sd. and a. 
(f. Humanity, alter unitartan, trinttarian.] 

A. sb. 1. Theol. a. One who affirms the hu- 
manity (but denies the divinity) of Christ. 

1819 Moorr Diary 30 Jan., The sect of the Humanitarians. 
Parr..more shocked as a grammarian at the word than as a 
divine at the sect. 1819 M. Stuart Lett. to W. E. Chan- 
ning 144 Now [in New England) .. there are scarcely any 
of the younger preachers of Unitarian sentiments who are 
not simple Humanitarians. 

b. An anthropomorphite : see quot. 

a 1844 R. Batmer Lect. & Disc. (1845) I. 193 The opinion 
of the huntanitarians or anthropomorphites as they are called 
..that the Deity possesses a material body. 

2. One who professes the ‘ Religion of Humanity’, 
holding that man’s duty is chiefly or wholly com- 
prised in the advancement of the welfare of the 
human race; applied to various schools of thought 
and practice. 

3831 Fraser's Mag. 1V. 54 Herder..in his work, entitled, 
the L/istory of IIumanity, is merely what may be termed a 
Humanitarian, 1844 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 58 M. Pierre 
Leroux, most distinguished of the Humanitarians, the last 
sect which figures on the scene, bidding for disciples. 1876 
C. M. Davies Unorth. Lond. (ed. 2) 400 The fifteen rules 
or doctrines of the Humanitarians. 1882-3 Scnarr Encyci. 
Relig. Knowl. 11. 1038/1 /{umanttarian,a name applied... 
to such parties as profess the ‘religion of humanity’.. the 
spontaneous perfectibility of the human race. 

3. One who advocates or practises humanity or 
humane action; one who devotes himself to the 
welfare of mankind at large; a philanthropist. 
Nearly always contemptuous, connoting one who 
goes to excess in his humane principles. 

1844 Lp. AsHsurton in Croker Papers (1884) II. xxiii. 
18 The most mischievous men of our day are our conceited 
political economists and our ultra humanitarians. 12851 
Gatrenca /taly II. i. 20 The patriot merged into the 
humanitarian. 1861 Gen, P. TuHompson Audi Alt. III. 
elxxvii, 213 Who can stand being called ‘humanitarian 
and aholitionist’? 189: H. S. Constante /Jorses, Sport & 
War 84 A man cannot he too really humane, hut the typical 
humanitarian is only sentimental. ; 

B. adj. 1. Holding the views or doctrines of 
humanitarians ; held or practised by humanitarians 
(in the senses, A 1, 2). 

1846 WorceEsTER Cites Church Observer. 1876C. M. Davies 
Unorth, Lond. (ed. 2) 413 The Humanitarian Solemniza- 
tion of Matrimony. 1886 Dict, Nat. Biog. V. 180/2 The 
original Calvinism of the race had changed to Arianism, 
and he himself becaine humanitarian in his Christology. 

2. Devoted to humanity or the human race as an 
object of worship. 

1861 Gotpw. Smitu Lect. Progr. 4,1 am not aware that 
so much as the rudiment of a new religion has yet been 
actually produced, unless it be the Humanitarian religion 
of M. Comte. 

3. Having regard to the interests of humanity or 
mankind at ‘arge; relating to, advocating, or 
practtsing humanity or humane action; broadly 
philanthropic. Often contemptuous or hostile. 

1855 Morcey Dutch Kep. (1861) I. 219 However open to 
criticism upon hroad humanitarian grounds. 1882 A. W. 
Warp Dickens iii. 58 Pecksniff presents himself as a 
humanitarian philosopher. 1894 /estm. Gaz. 10 Feb. 2/3 
These are the aims of the Humanitarian Movement, and 
with their realisation will come the regeneration of the race. 
1897 F. N. Maupe Volunt. v. Compuls. Service 33 All the 
nonsense of humanitarian sentimentalists. 

Hence Humanita‘rianism, the system, prin- 
ciples, or practice of humanitarians (in any of the 
senses above); Humanita‘rianize v. trans., to 
make hnmanitarian, 

1833 J. Martineau &ss, (1890) I. 11 His [Priestley’s] tran- 
sition from Low Arianism to Humanitarianism. 1850 
Tuit's Mag. XVII. 84 The puerile whimperings of an 
effeminate humanitarianism. 1857 Toutm. Smirn Parish 
364 Specious but most mischievous humanitarianism, and 
self-exalting hut hollow philanthropy. 1865 GLapsToNnE 
Farew Addr. Edinboro’ Univ, 27 A still deeper trace of 
humanitarianism lay in the transportation of the family 
orderinto heaven. 3895 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 10 July 10/4 
Persons who desire to humanitarianize capital punishment. 

Humanitary hivmznitiri), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -aRY. 1. F. humanttatre.} 


1. Of or relating to humanity or the human race. 
1857-8 Sears Athan. um. viii. 323 Individual and humani- 
tary regeneration, 


. Of or relating to humanity or humane action; 
philanthropic, humanitarian. 


1886 H. James Bostonians I. 1. iv. 4o After fifty years of 
humanitary zeal. 


+ Humanitian (-i-fin). Ods. Also 6 -ician. 
[irreg. f. Humanity + -AN, by association with 
logician, etc.} One versed in the ‘humanities’; 
a classical scholar; =HuMANIST 2. 
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1577-87 Hotinsuep Chron. II. 40/2 Oliver Eustace, a 
student of the civill and canon law, a good humanician, and 
1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. 
iii, I have read history, I am a little humanitian. 1606 
Hoiranp Sueton, Annot, 18 A deep Scholler and great 
Humanitian as we speake, and whom the Greekes call 
Philologon. 3691 Woop A th. Oxon. 1. 103 The said Robert- 
son was an exact Grammarian and Humanitian. 

Humanity (hismeniti). [a. F. humantté 
(older forms humeinete, humanitet, sath c. in 
Littré), ad. L. Avtmdnzitat-em, f. httmanus HUMAN.} 

I. Connected with zeman, 

1. The quality or condition of being human, man- 
hood; the human faculties or attributes collectively ; 
human nature; man in the abstract. 

¢1430 Lypc. Hors, Shepe, 4 G. (Roxb.) 15 Whan he 
{Christ] .. Toke the clothyng of oure humanyte. 1526 
Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 3b, The humanite or manhed 
of our lorde. 1602 Suaks. Haus. in. ii. 39, I haue thought 
some of Natures Iouerney-men had made men, and not 
made them well, they imitated Humanity so abhominably. 
1604 — O74, 1. ili. 317, I would change my Humanity with 
a Bahoone. 1710 BERKELEY Princ. Hum. Knowl. Yntrod. 
§ 9 The abstract idea of man, or, if you please, humanity, 
or human nature. 1773 Lp. Moxsoppo Lang. (1774) I. 
Introd. 2 Without the use of reason and speech, we have no 
pretensions tohumanity. 1834 1. India Sketch Bk. 1. 23 
One of the numerous specimens of rough-spun humanity 
peculiar to the sea-coast. 1875 E. Waite Life iu Christ 
ul. xvii. (1878) 206 A,.regenerative process... which contem- 
plates the whole humanity, hody as well as soul. 1898 
New York Voice 5 May 6/3 They denounced slavery as a 
sin, asserted the humanity of the blacks. 

b, g/. Iluman attributes; tratts or touches of 
human nature or feeling; points that concern man, 
or appeal to human sensibilities. 

1800 CoceripGe /iccolom. 11. iv. 124 The fair humanities of 
old religion. 1837 Soutney Doctor IV. cxix. 178 In the 
exercise of their calling, the distinctions of society disappear, 
and poor human nature is stript to its humanities. 1882 M. 
Arno_p /risk Ess. 122 Individuals with a happy nature and 
an instinct for the humanities of life. 

2. The human race; mankind; human beings 
collectively. 

1579 Lyty EupAues (Arh.) 42 Vnlesse he be false, or that 
he be an enimye to humanitie. 1664 Power £.x/. Philos. 
111. 184 The greatest part of Humanity is lost in Earth, and 
their Souls so fixed in that grosser moity of themselves 
(their Bodies), 1774 PENNANT Jour Scot. in 1772. 272 Each 
shore appeared pleasing to humanity. 1874 Bancrorr 
Footpr. Time i, 59 Their Services to humanity are very 
great. 1892 Westcott Gospel of Life 1og Each nation con- 
tributes something to the fulness of the life of humanity. 1897 
Mary Kinestry 1. Africa 247 The inhabitants... came—a 
brown mass of naked humanity—down the steep cliff path. 

II. Connected with Aemane. 

3. The character or quality of being humane; 
behaviour or disposition towards others such as 
befits a man. +a. Civility, courtesy, politeness, 
good behaviour; kindness as shown in courteous 
or friendly acts, obligingness. (Cf. HumMANE 1a.) 

1382 Wyctir 2 Macc. iv. 1: Bi cause of humanytee or 
curtasie. 1464 Paston Lett, No. 483 I]. 147, I beseche 
you, schew the hrynger of this letter sum humanite and 
worsschipe. ¢1530 H. Ruopes Bk. Nurture 138 in Babees 
Bk. 86 To prate in thy maysters presence, it is no humanitye, 
1664 Evetyn Diary 21 July, I din’d with my L. Treasurer 
.. where his Lordship used mie with singular humanitie. 1694 
Strvpe Cranmer i1848) I. Pref. 31 William Petyt of the 
Inner-Temple..did with great humanity communicate unto 
me his collection of excellent papers. 1794 Gopwin Ca/. 
Willianis xxvi. 198 The keeper..with his former unconstitu- 
tional and ambiguous humanity. 

b. Disposition to treat human beings and animals 
with consideration and compassion, and to relteve 
their distresses ; kindness, benevolence ; = Humanr- 
NESS. (In earlier use not clearly separable froma.) 

¢ 3386 Chaucer Clerk's T, 36 O nohle Markys, youre 
humanitee Asseureth vs to yeue vs hardinesse, 1532 Exyor 
Gov. 11. viii, Humanitie..is a generall name to those vertues, 
in whome semeth#to be a mutual! concorde and loue, in the 
nature of man. 1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. xxxvii. 21 
Ther is commended humanitie, for that they are redy to 
releeve the want of their brethren. a 1639 W. WntaTrevey 
Prototypes 1. xxvi, (1640) 76 The vertue of humanity, that 
is, of being ready to shew love to man, as he is man. 3732 
Lepiarp Sethos I. vit. 97 Treat the prisoners .. with 
humanity. 1791 Burxe App. Whigs Wks. 1842 I. sox 
Great tenderness of heart, and humanity of disposition. 
1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xii. II]. 224 The English laws 
against Popery..were so much mitigated by the prudence 
and humanity of the Government. ; 

ec. ~/. Instances or acts of humanity ; + courtesies 
(obs.); kindnesses, tendernesses. 

1577-87 Wo. susp Scot. Chron. (1805) I]. 51 Though 
thou seemed as enemie. .3it we found mair humanities and 
plaisures than damage by thy cumming. 1827 Hoop Jfras. 
Fairies \xviii, So are our gentle natures intertwined With 
sweet humanities. 1832 Sourney A/tst. Penins. War VI. 
925 All the courtesies and humanities of generous warfare. 
1852 Ropertson Sev. Ser, 1. xv. 188 Blended graces and 
heauties, and humanities which are found. .in all churches, 
but not in each separate man. 


4. Learning or literature concerned with human 
culture : a term including the various branches of 
polite scholarship, as grammar, rhetoric, poetry, 
and esp. the study of the ancient Latin and Greek 
classics. a. sing. (Still used in the Scottish Uni- 
versities, in the sense of ‘the study of the Latin 
language and literature’.) 

This (=x5-16th c. It. wnani/d, F. Auntanité) appears to 


HUMANIZE. 


have represented L. Amanitas in its sense of ‘mental cul- 
tivation hefitting a man, liberal education’, as used by 
Aulus Gellius, Cicero, and others; hence, taken as =‘literary 
culture, polite literature, diterz Ausmaniores’; hut it was 
very often, in scholastic and academic use, opposed to 
divinity, as if = secular learning, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 121a/2 He floured in double 
science .. that is to saye dyuynyte and humanyte, rss} 
Even Decades 255 Hauynge..sum knowleage of letters 0 
humanitie, 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 97 By 
reason of prophane literature and humanity opposite unto 
sacred letters. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. v. § 2.20 There 
doe arise three knowledges, Divine Philosophy, Natural 
Philosophy, and Humane Philosophy, or Humanitie. 1679 
Prance Addit, Narr. Pop. Plot 43 He .. went to Lisbone, 
and taught Humanity in the F'nglish Colledge there. 1737 
F. Chamberlayne's St. Gt. Brit. wu. wi. x. 440 In this 
University [Edinburgh] are taught Divinity, Philosophy... 
Oratory, Humanity. 1774 Warton Hist, Eng. Poetry xxxv. 
(1840) IT. 547 Nicholas the fifth. .established public rewards 
at Rome for composition in the learned languages, appointed 
professors in humanity, 4d. 550 Rodolphus Langius .. a 
tolerahle Latin poet .. opened a school of humanity at 
Munster; which supplied his countrymen with every species 
ofelegant learning. 1837-9 Hatram /fist. Lit, 1. v. 1. § 27. 
348 Lectures in humanity, thatis, in classical literature,were, 
1n 1535, established in all colleges of the University of Oxford. 
1864 Burton Scot Abr. I.v. 269 The * Professor of Humanity’ 
has his place in .. official lists as if there were nothing anti- 
quated or peculiar in the term. 1865 GLapsTone Glean.(1&79) 
WII. 10 The study, of which Greek learning is the main.. 
as well as the most arduous part, made its way, under the 
well-deserved name of Humanity, to the very head of the 
Faculty of Arts. 1869 Sin A. Grant Address Students Univ. 
Fdin. 2 Nov., Latin, not altogether without reason called 
‘Humanity’ in this University, is the greatest of all keys 
to the history, the thoughts, and the mind itself of civilized 
man. 1893 Fow er //rst. C. C. C. ii. 58 (O. H. S.) The 
first Professor of Humanity fin C. C. C., Oxford] was 
Ludovicus Vivés, the celebrated Spanish humanist. 

b. p/. (Ustally with te; =Kr. les humanttés.) 
170z Wooprorre Daniel's 70 Weeks Ep. Aiijb, What 
Philosophy, what Humanities, what Law, what Divinity 
did not his Discourses still infuse? 1838 Scotr F. AY. 
Perth vii, 1 have been bred in Paris, and learned my 
humanities and my cursus nedendi, 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Universities Wks. (Bohn) 11. 92 An Eton captain... 
critically learned in all the huinanities. 1886 Sir F. Pottock 
Oxford Lect, iv. (3890) 108 Neither would I have you neg- 
lect the humanities. I could wish that every one of you.. 
could enjoy in the originals Homer, and Virgil, and Dante, 
and Rabelais, and Goethe. 1886 Lowe. /t’és. (1890) VI. 
147 The teaching of the Humanities and of the Hebrew. 

5. atirib. and Comb, a. in sense 4. 

1565 Harpinc in Jewel Def. Afol. (1611) 496 Some out of 
the Canonists, some out of the Schoolmen .. most of all out 
of Humanity Bookes, wherein you be pretily seene. .. As for 
Diuinity, there appesteth no great knowledgein you. 21688 
Futman in Fowler Ast. C. C. C. (O. H. S.) 381 note, 
Ludovicus Vives lodged in C. C.C., and, hy Tradition, was 
Humanitie Reader to the Coll. 1695 Sispatp A stobiog. 
(1834) 129, I was a yeer at the Humanity classe. 

b. in sense 3 b. 

1823 in Cobhett Aur, Rides (1885) I. 384 To tell the 
humanity-men to look at home for slaves to free. Jéid., 
Colonel Wodehouse... opposed this humanity-scheme. 1829 
Soutuey Sir 7, More 1.109 The humanity-mongers, who deny 
the necessity and lawfulness of inflicting capital punishment. 

Humanization (hi#manaizé'fan). [f. next 
+-ATION.]} 

The action or process of humanizing, or condition 
of being humanized: a@. in sense 1 of the vb. 

3836 Cor. Wiseman Se. & Relig. 1. iii, 184 Advancing .. 
in this road to humanization. .their jabhering resolved itself 
into articulate sounds. 1858 J. Martineau S¢ad. Chr. 100 
This degrading humanization of the Deity. 1883 Century 
Mag. XXVII, 113/2 The complete humanization of nature. 

b. in sense 2 of the vb. 

1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. May. 11. 93 Learning and 
humanization quickly followed. 1788 Priesttey Lec?. Hist. 
v. lv. 427 Those diversions... which. . promote the humaniza- 
tion of our manners. 1876 Maupsiey Phys. Aiud vi. 366 
There is not a heing born into the world who does not carry 
in his nature the cultivation of his epoch, marking, so to 
speak, its stage of humanization. 1879 M. Arno.p Afired 
Ess., Equality 65 Great elements in our humanisation. 

Humanize (himanaiz), v. [ad. F. humanise-r 
(16th c. in Littré), f. Avmnan-ws: see -1ZE.} 

1. trans. To make or render human; to give a 
human character to, imbue with human qualities ; 
to turn into, or represent in, the form of man; to 
conform to human nature or use. 

1603 Hottanp Pintarch's Afor. 1210 Socrates .. hath 
humanized as I may so say, Philosophy, and attrihuted it 
to humaine reason. 1614 Eart Stirtinc Domes-day v.(R.), 
When humaniz'd our Saviour did remaine. 1756 Burke 
Subl, & Bu. v, Before the Christian religion had, as it 
were, humanized the idea of the Divinity. 1855 Mitman 
Lat. Chr, xiv. x. (1864) 1X, 338 The cloister. .must humanise 
itself that it may represent man. 1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly 
Sept. 671 It is clear that the Fijians humanized their gods. 

2. To make humane; to civilize, soften, refine; 
to imbue with gentlencss or tenderness. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberville’s Polexander u-\v. 235 
The wilder people.. were somewhat humaniz’d by our con- 
versation. 1670 Watton Lives 1. 132 My faithful Tears .. 
shall flow To humanize the Flints on which I tread. 1696 
Puixutps (ed. 5), /'o H/umanize, to make gentle, tractable and 
familiar. 1790 J. B. Moreton A/ann. W. Ind. 164 If blacks 
were humanized, instructed in arts and sciences, husbandry 
and commerce. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. ii. 33 The 
Evangelical precepts .. distinctly humanized the way in 
which war was carried on. : 

+3. tntr. To act as a human being. Ods. rare. 

1655 tr. Gracian's Courtiers Orac. 163 By Divinizing one 
gets Respect ; by Humanizing, Contempt. 


HUMANIZED. 


4. intr. for pass. To become humanized, to grow 
humane, 

@ 1790 FRAXKLIN (Webster 1864), Humanizing by degrees, 
it {the law of nations} admitted slavery instead of death 
{us a punishment}. 1862 Marc. Goooman Exper. Eng. 
Sister Mercy 28 Some few of them [boys] were observed to 
humanise considerably under the intercourse. 

Hence Humanizing v4/. sé, and fv. a. 

1655 [see 3). 3816 Soutuey Pilger. Waterloo i, xvii, The 
love of peace and humanizing art. 1850 Kincscey A/t. Locke 
xxxi, A fresh centre of instruction, humanizing, disciplining 
-- to hundreds of little savage spirits. 1875 Jowett //ato 
(ed. 2) ILI. 145 Love..has exercised a humanizing if not 
a strengthening influence on the world. 

Humanized (-aizd), pp/. a. [f. prec. +-zp!.] 

1. Made or represented as human (see pree. 1). 

Humanized lymph or virus: vaccine lymph or virus 
modified by being communicated to a human being in 
vaccination. 

1818 R. P. Kstcut Sywbolic Lang. (1876) 19 The 
huinanised head being sometimes bearded, and sometimes 
not. 1873 Sysioxps Gr&. Poets x. 322 Vhe humanized aspects 
of the external world. 1880 Dr. Cameron in Parle. 11 Mune; 
Guarantee against the propagation of those human diseases 
occasionally invaccinated with humanised lyinph. 

2. Made hunance; civilized, refined (see prec. 2). 

1971 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 298, 1 live..in liberal and 
humanized company. 1851 Gattenca /taly 331 Notions.. 
no longer suitable to our refined and humanized age. 

Hu‘manizer. [f. as prec.+-rn!.] One who 
or that which humanizes. 

1776 Burney //ist. Mus. 1. 324 Orpheus .. the .. 
humanizer of the .. savage Thracians. 1858 J. MARTINEAU 
Stud. Chr, 36 The first humanizer of inen was their worship. 

Humankind \hié-man,kaind). [P-operly two 
words, Assman kind; now commonly written as 
one, after mankind.] “Yhe human race; mankind, 

c1645 Cowtey 70 Sir W. Davenant 16 So much more 
thanks from humane kind does merit The Poets Fury than 
the Zealots Spirit. 1709 Pore £ss. Crit. 640 A knowledge 
both of books and human kind. 1728 Younc Love Fame 
vin. (1757! 162 The world their field, and humankind their 
re 1860 Farrar Orig, Lang. xi. 222 All humankind will 

gathered hereafter into one universal empire. 

Human-like,«. [f Heman+Lixea.] Like 
that which is human, resembling the human; like 
a human being, man-like. 

1774 Gou.pso. .Vat. /list. 1V. vii, 239 The human-like figure 
of their hands and feet. 1813 SoutHey Life of .Velson 1, 
1§ No other animal has so humanlike an expression in its 
countenance. 1839 Batrey Festus xix. (1848 198 Their 
natives are, some human-like, and some Of great gigantic 
grace. 1851 Mayse Reip Scalp //unt. xxiii. 172 Tbe mare 
uttered a sort of human-like scream. 

Humanly (hii-mianli), adv. 
manely. [I. Human a. + -L¥2.] 

1. After the manner of man, in accordance with 
human nature; by human means, by man. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614 14 Thou shouldest 
rather thinke Divinely of Man, then Humanely of God. 1680 
Baxter Cath, Commun. (1684) 4 Humanly Instituted and 
Determined. 1824 Lams Left. (1837) II. 155 1s Sunday, 
not divinely speaking, but humanly ..a blessing? 1867 
J. B. Rose tr. Virgil's /tneid 83 So that I perish humanly 
‘twill please Me humanly to die. 1886 Law 7rnes LXXX. 
318/1 Judges are humanly fallible and subject to prejudice. 

2. Within the range of human experience or 
power ; from the standpoint of man. 

1681 Permie Guazzo'’s Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 4 The true 
pleasure (to speak humanelie) is yt which naturallie giveth 
pleasure to all persons. 1649 Mitton Arkon. xxvi, Every 
accident..that may happ'n humanly to the affaires of 
inen. 1707 Freixp Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 55 [The deed) 
was thought huinanely impossible. 1716 Appison Free- 
Aolder No. 55 ? 8 There is no Question, humanly speaking, 
hut these great Ends will be brought about. 1883-4 J. G. 
Butter Srble-Work 11. 54 Under circumstances never 
humanly matched. 

3. With the feelings distinctive or worthy of man; 
with human kindness, (In earlier use, Courteously, 
in a friendly manner: ef. HUMANE I a.) 

¢ 1485 Songs § Carols (1847) 64 The gowdwyff ful humanly 
to hyr spowse gave gownys. ase Daraynpce tr. Leslie's 
Hist, Scot, vt. 79 The king o peeland==Piak him to 
desist and to returne.. The Scotis king returnes.. humanlie 
and gentillie, confideng in his promises. 1709 Pore £ss. 
Crit. 11. 77. Modestly bold, and humanly severe. a1845 
Hoon Fridge of Sighs iv, Think of her..Gently and humanly. 
1876 LoweLL Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 93 If he had not felt 
intensely and humanly. 


Humanness (hi#manjnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Human quality: =Heumanity 1. 

1727 in Baitey vol. 1]. 1802 Coreripce Left. (1895) 400 
It leaves all the echoes. .far behind, in number, distinctness, 
and humanness of voice. 1871 H. B, Forman Living Poe!s 
226 The naive innocence of the child's untainted humanness. 
1889 J. M. Ropertson £ss. Crit. Meth. 78 Faces drop 
humanness without hecoming recognizably bestial. 

Humano-, used as combining form of L. 
himanus HUMAN :=‘humanly...’, ‘human and 
..-, as humano-solar, -taurine. 

1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan Idol. 1. 350 The cherub, 
or humano-taurine apparition. 1828 — Saer. Cal. Proph. 
(1844) II. 14 The great bumano-solar divinity of Paganism. 

Humate (hiz-mét), sd. Chem. [f. Hum-ic + 
-ATE4,] A salt of humic acid. 

1844 Perzuotot Leet. Farmers 93 Salts, denominated 
humates. 1857 BERKELEY Cryflog. Bot. § 227. 237 From the 
solution of humates or ulmates contained in the soil. 

+Hu-mate, fp/. a. Obs. [ad. L. heenat-us, 
pa. pple. of Aumare to bury.] Buried, interred. 


In 5-8 also hu- 
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1511 Test. Ebor. (Surtees V.24 That my body be humate 
byfore the v tapurs under the crucifix. 1518 JV2// of //op- 
kinson (Somerset Ho.), My body to be humate & berid. 


+ Huma‘tion. Os. [ad. L. huomdtion-em, 


1635 Hevwooo Aierarch. wt. 137 Giue them Humation 
Build them a Monument. a 1661 Futter Worthics, Lane. 
Ul. (1662) 117 Lancashire gave me Breath, And Cambridge 
Education. Middlesex gave me Death, And this Church 
my Ilumation, 

Humayn¢‘e, obs. ff. Husay, Iiusanxe. Hum- 
ber, obs. f. HiumMer, var. Usiper, the grayling. 

+Hum-bird. 04s. [f. Hum sd. or vb.-slem + 

MRD.) = TLUMMING-LBIRD, 

1634 W. Woop New Eng. Prosp. (1865 31 As she flies, she 
makes a little humming noise like a Humble-bee : wherefore 
shee iscalled the Humbird. 1646 Str T. Browne /’seud. Ef. 
vi. vuli. 315 The Humbird, not much exceeding a Leetle. 
1698 B. Butuivant in Ail, Jrans. XX 168 The Hum-bird 
I have shot with Sand. 1819 J. R. Draxe Culprit Fay 
iv, Some from the hum-bird’s downy nest. 

Humble (hv-mb’l), z.! Forms: 3-6 umble, 
4- humble, (4-5 humbyll, 5 oumbbylile, 6 
humbul). See also Ilumin(e. [a. OF. umble, 
humble (12th ec. in Littré):—L. Aamil-em low, 
lowly, small, slight, mean, insignificant, base, f. 
humus ground, earth. ‘The 4 was originally mute 
as in F.; the pronunciation (v‘mb'l) has prevailed 
down to the 1gthe. See also the doublet Husir(e.] 

1. Having a low cstimate of one’s importance, 
worthiness, or merits; marked by the absence of 
self-assertion or se)f-exaltation; lowly: the opposite 
of proud, a. Of persons. 

e1ago Olt Kent. Serm. in O, E. Misc. 30 Ure lord god 
almichii..burch his grace maked of po eucle manne good 
man, of pe orgeilus umble. ¢ 3386 Cuaucer /’ars. 7. P 686 
Iiumble folk been cristes freendes. ¢1430 Lypc. //ors, 
Shepe, & G.79 Vio the wolffe contrarye of nature. is this 
oumbbylle best [sheep]. 1548 Hat CAron., Edw. /V 194b, 
Neither to wanton nur to humble. 1607 SHaxs. ison 11. 
v. 7, Lam an humble Sutor to your Vertues. 1640 J. Dyke 
Worthy Commun, 130 Christ was humble, they are proud. 
¢1718 Prior Solomon i. 875 Thy sum of duty fet two words 
contain.. Be humble, and e just. 1852 Rowvertson Serm. 
Ser. ut. xviii. (1882) 241 God. .places the humble consisteut 
follower and the broken-hearted sinner ona level. Mod. A 
humble follower of the Master. 

b. Of qualities, attributes, actions, etc. 

1374 CuHaucer Jroylus 1. 68 (124) She hym thonkyd oft 
in humble chere. 1390 Gowen Conf. 1. 64 There ben lee 
of such a sort, That feignen hem an humble port. 1509 
Hawes /’ast, Pleas. xxxt. 130 (1845) 154 His umble service 
we pray you alow. 1552 Ak. Com. Prayer, Morn. Pr. 1 
praye and beseche you..to accompany me wyth a pure heart 
and humble voyce. 1662 ébrd., Gen. Thanksgiving, We thine 
unworthy servants do give thee most humble and hearty 
thanks. 1727 Swirt Guliiver in. i, 1..spoke inthe humblest 
accent. 1818 8. O'Retwiy Greenland 93 There can be..in 
my humble opinion, no doubt on the eabreet, 1841 ELruin- 
stone Hist, nd. 1. 475 He..made the humblest professions 
of fidelity. 

ce. Used formally, csp. in subscriptions to letters, 
in addressing a person regarded as one’s superior. 
¢1386 Cuaccer Clerk's 7, 768, 1 neuere heeld me lady ne 
maistresse But humble seruant to youre worthynesse. 1414 
Rolls Parlt, 1V. 22/2 Oure soverain Lord, youre humble 
and trewe lieges that ben coine for the Co[mmunle of youre 
lond. 1450 aston Lett. No.761. sooheweth and pileuously 
compleyneth youre humble trewe obeisantes Comunes. 1471 
lbid. No. 670 111. 8 Your humbylest servaunt, J. of Gelston. 
1649 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 169 Your Majesties most 
faithfulland most humble subject and servant, Ormonde. 1653 
Watton Angler Ep. Ded. 6, I am really, Sir, Your most 
affectionate Friend, and most humble Servant, Iz Wa. 
1709 STEELE /atler No. 118 P 8 The humble Petition of 
Penelope Prim, Widow. 1765 Foote Commissary u. Wks. 
1799 I]. 32 Madam Mechlin, your humble. 1806 Surr 
Winter in Lond. ed. 3) II. 117 His coldness has driven 
them from his mansion to that of your humble servant, 1808 
in Sir J. Sinelair's Corr. (1831) 11. 55, 1 have tbe bonour to 
be, Dear Sir, your faithful humble servant, Wm. Pinkney. 

2. Of lowly condition, rank, or estate; of modest 
dimensions; modest, unpretentious. 

¢1385 Humble bed [see Humprenepe} c1g00 Row. 
Rose 6148 Sikerest hyding Is undirneth humblest clotbing. 
1548 Hatt Chron., Rich. /7/ 46 An humble page. 1601 
Suaks. Ads Well t. iii. 162, I am from humble, he from 
honored name. 16ax ‘I. Wittiamson tr. Gonlart's Wise 
Vieillard Aiij, A man of an ohscure and humble condition. 
1791 Mrs. Rapcuirre Rom. Forest ix, She retired to her 
humble bed. 1852 G. Lone Pref. Caesar's Comin. 9 An 
humble friend, a inan unknown to fame. 1894 J. T. Fowrer 
Adammnan Introd. 38 A church or oratory of humble char- 
acter. A/od. The duties of a humble station. 

+b. Of local situation : Low-lying, not elevated. 

1579 Srexser Sheph. Cal. July 13 In humble dales is 
footing fast, the trode is not so tickle. 168: Cotton |WVond, 
Peak 82 Upon a Terrass, as most Houses high, Though 
from this prospect humble to your eye. 1729 S. Switzer 
Hydrost. & Hydraul, 40 The Rivers‘Rea and Isis, which 
break out..in the County of Oxon..draw tbeir original from 
so humble a Plain, that there is scarce any Declivity suffi- 
cient for tbeir Current. /éid. 75 Water is conveyed with 
more Ease into the humble Plains below. _ ; 

c. Of plants: Low-growing. (Now often with 
some fig. notion of a.) 

1658 Wittsroro Secrets Nat. 53 These Dews.. being 
observed much more..upon the humble shrub, then upon 
trees. 1796 Witucrinc Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 111. 601 It is 
a smaller and more humble plant than the G. sanguincum. 
1860 Ruskin Moi. Paint. V. vi. x. § 24. 102 Lichen, and 
mosses (..for the most part humblest of the green things 
that live). .1/od. The species are mostly of humble growth. 


HUMBLE. 


dG. /luméble plant: the common Sensitive plant. 
1664 Power £2f. PAilos. 80 That all Vegetables (as well 
as the Sensitive and humble Plants) have this latter kind of 


f. | Sensation, as well as Animals, 1688 RK. Hotme Armoury 
Aumareto bury.] Burial, interment ; inhumation. | 


i. 2124/1 The Humble Plant will fall of itsown accord, when 
you come near it. 1796 Marsuatt Garden, xix. (1813) 343 
Humble plant is one of the sensitives, the property of which 
is to close its leaves or drop them upon being touched. 1884 
Mitcer Plant-n., Humble Plant, Asimnosa pudica. 

3. Comb. parasynthettc, as Aumble-minded, 
-mouthed, -spirited, -visaged adjs. ; whence humble- 
mindedness, etc. ; Quasi-advb. in Armble-acting adj. 

1573 Vew Custom 1. ii. in Hazl. Dedsicy M1. 16 The 
humble-spirited is termed a fool or a lout. 1580 Sipxey 
vircadia (1622) 136 Humble-beartednes and harty earnest- 
nesse, 1588 Suaxs. ZL. ZL. LZ. tt. i, 34 Like huntle visag'd 
suters. 1613 — //en. VI//, 1. iv. 107 Y'are meek, and 
humble-mouth'd. He Steere Spect. No. 442 P 3 Whether 
the Ambitious or Humble-minded. 1736 Westey |Wks, 
(2872) XIE. 34 A serious humble-acting Christian. 1893 
Athenzum 24 June 790,2 His truthfulness was not fess 
conspicuous than the humblemindedness of which it was the 
parent. 

Humble, a.*:; see HumMeEt a. 

Humble, z.! [f. [Hvsip.e a.] 

1. trans. ‘Yo render humble or meek in spirit; 
to eanse to think more lowly of oneself. 

1591 SHAKS. So Gent, U. iv. 137 Loue's a mighty Lord, 
And hath so humbled me. 1659 iligseea On Ps. cit 14 If 
they shall be truly sensible of thy punishments, and humbled 
for their sins. 1774 Gorpso., Vat. //ist. (1776) If. 39 An 
account of the lowliness of our own origin, if it cannot 
amuse, will at least serve to humble us. 1879 Cur. Ros- 
sett Seck & F. 161 When we ask to be humbled, we must 
not recoil from being humiliated. _ 

To lower in dignity, position, condition, or 
degrec ; to bring low, abase. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Ai sop w. xx, The prowde shall be 
allway humbled. 1588 SHaks. it. 4. 1. 1. 472 All humbled 
on yourknees. 1611 Biste Dewt, xxii. 24 Because he hath 
humbled his neighbours wife. @1661 Futter Worthies 
(1840) I]. 321: ‘hough the purity therof is much subject to 
be humbled. 1692 Ray Dissol. World w. v. (1732) 245 The 
highest Mountains may be humbled into Valleys. 1759 
Ropentson J/éist. Scot. 1. vt. 478 ‘To humble the Church 
was the king's next step. 1816 Keatince 7rar. (1817) I. 
FH A French soldier is not to be humbled in the opinion of 

1s countrymen or of himself. 1874 Green Short Mist. 
viii. § 5 he Catholic Ledgue [was} humbled in the dust. 

3. ref. ‘Vo render oneself humble; to assume a 
humble attitude ; to do obeisance, bow. arch. 

(Cf. med.L. se Anmiliare, per adorationem inclinare se, 
genua flectere Du Cange).} 

1380 Sir Ferumb. 4965 Toward Mahoun he humblede 
himban. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 1121 Our king hath... humbled 
him in such a wise To hem that were ofnone emprise. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour Aviijb, A grete lady tooke of her 
hood and humbled herselfto a taylour. 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen. VI1 24b, The army... humbled thein selfes mskely 
before the crosse. 1613 Purcuas /lgrtmage (1614) 807 All 
the people did humble theniselves, laying earth upon their 
heads. pce S Neysler’s ( rat.41760) 111.254 margin, How 
far Charles V. humbled himself to the pope. 1865 Kincs- 
Ley /ferew. xix, Let us humble ourselves under God's hand. 


+b. intr. for ref. Obs. or dial. 


¢ 1590 Greexe Fr. Bacon xvi. 2 Great potentates. . Think 
that Prince Edward humbles at your feet. 1635 Jom a 


Lincolne in Thoms /*rose Nom. (1858) 11. 236, 1-. have 
made princes stoope and kings to humble when 1 have 
frownde. 1891 Daily News 17 Oct. 3/2 The charities .. in 
many cases do not go to the most needy, ‘who will not 
humble to ask for them’. 

+4. trans. To offer humbly. Obs. nonce-use. 

1624 Foro Sun's Darling w. i, Let us attend to humble 
our best tbanks For these high favours. 

Hence Humbled (hy'mb'ld) ff/.a.; Hu'mbling 
vol. sb. and ppl. a., whence Hu‘mblingly adv., in 
a humbling or humiliating manner. 

1549 Coverpace, etc. Arasm, Par, Eph.iv. (R.), Throughe 
lowlinesse and humbleyng of hymselfe. 1600 Suaxs. 4. V2 
ZL... v. § The common executioner... Falls not the axe ypon 
tbe humbled neck, But first begs pardon. a 1655 VINES 
Lord's Supp. (1677) 317 Of melting humblings. a 1732 T. 
Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 145 The prayers and cries of 
his humbled people in their humbling circumstances. 1813 
L. Hust in Examiner 1 Mar. 129/2 They should meet 
with no whining self-humblings. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. 
Amer. (1839 11. 310 Selfishly timid, humblingly dependent. 
1861 Gen. P. THomeson Audi Alt. IN. clxxviit 215 On 
this occasion the English government and public have made 
a humbling spectacle. 

+Humble, w.2 Oés. [app. of same origin as 
MHG., LG. and mod.Ger. hummelen. hummeln, 
‘bombilare’, mod.Du. Aommelen to hum, buzz, 
“bombilare, bombum edere, ut fucus, apis, ete.’ 
(Kilian.) Cf. HumBie-BeE.] ¢/r. Torumble; to 
mumble; to hum or buzz as a bee. Exemplified 
chiefly in Humbling v4/. 56.2 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer H. Fame 1. 531 Lyke the last humblynge 
After a clappe of oo thundringe. 1552 Latimer Serm. 
(Parker Soc.) 144 It is better to say it sententiously one 
time, than to run it over an hundred times with bumbling 
and mumbling. 1583 STaxvHurst /éneis 1. (Arb.) 19 A 
great hurly burlye the wyndblasts Would keepe.. wyth 
woonderus humbling. /é:d@. 31 Lyke hees.. That flirt in 
soonbeams, and tcyle witb mutierus humbling. 1617 MI1n- 
sueu Ductor, To Humble or humme like a Bee. 

Humble, v.3: see HUMMEL. 

Humble, sé. Ods. Only in f/. humbles. An 
occasional spelling of UmBLES (itself a later form of 
NuMBLEs, OF. zomd/es), the inwards of a deer or 
other beast. 


HUMBLE-BEE. 


¢ 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon xiv. 106, Lacy. What haue you 
fit for breakefast? Wargret. Butter and cheese, and 
humbles of a Deere. 1637 1. Morton New Eng. Canaan 
(1883) 203 The humbles was ever my dogges fee, whicb by 
the wesel was hanged on the barre in the chimney, for his 
diet only. 1709 STEELE 7a¢ler No. 76? 1 Without telling 
..wbo has the Humbles, who the Haunchb, and who the 
Legs of the last Stag. 

+ Humble, app. a popular corruption of Homity. 

tsso Lever Serm. (Arb.) 65 He..slubbers vp his seruice, 
and he can not reade the humbles. 

Humble, obs. form of Humsty. 


Humble-bee (ho'mb’lbi:). Also 5 humbul., 
-yl-. (Known only from the 15th c.; but possibly 
an old word, representing an OE, *Azembol-bé0: cf. 
OHG. humbal, humpal, MUG. humbel, hummel 
(masc.), Ger. Aummel fem., hummelbiene, the large 
wild-bee, MLG. homele, hummelbe, homelbe, MDu. 
hommel (m. and f.), Kilian homel, bommel, *bom- 
bilius, fucus, et crabro’, Du. homme/ masc. a drone- 
bee, Da. Aumlebt, Sw. humla (from LG.). 

The 4 in OHG. and MHG, makes it somewhat doubtful 
whether the sb. was orig. derived from the root of Aummen 
to Hum; but there can be little doubt of the subsequent 
association of Aummed with the dim. vb. Aumsnxeln, or of 
Aumble-bee with HoMBLe v.?] 2 

A large wild bee, of the genus Bomébus, which 
makes a loud humming sound ; a bumble-bee. 

@ 1450 Fysshynge w. angle (1883) 26 In Juyll the greshop 
& the humbylbee in the medow. ¢14701n Kel, Ant. I. 86 
The humbul-be [z.7. hombull-be] haundylt a home-pype. 
1495 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 767/20 Hic tabanus, a 
humbylbee. 1547 Boorpe /ntrod. Anowl. ii. (1870) 126 
Lyke the hussyng of a homble be. 1590 Suaks. AV tds. N. 
i, i, 271 The honie-bags steale from the humble Bees. 
178: S. Peters Hist. Connecticut 260 The Humble-bee is 
almost as large as the humming-bird. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spee. iii. (1873) 57 Humble-bees alone visit red clover, as 
other bees cannot reach the nectar. 

b. aftrié. + humble-bee orchis, the Bee Orchis. 

1597 Gerarpr. /ferbal 1. ci. § 3. 163 The Humble Bee 
Orchis hath a fewe small weake and shorte leaues. 


+tHumbledory. Os. [Cf Aumble-bee, 
drumble-dore, -drone, Du. hommel a drone, and 
Dor 56.1] A drone. 

355 in Strype ccd. Ment, (1721) II. App. xviii. 153 Not 
to lye in corners lyke humbledoryes, eatyng up the honey 
of the bees. ; 

Humblefica'tion. nonce-wd. [f. HuMBLeE a.t 


+-FICATION.] A making (oneself) humble. 

1809 SoutHey Left. (1856) II. 120 The Prospectus .. has 
about it a sort of unmanly humblefication. 

(Humblehede, a reading in some Chaucer MSS. 
for humble bed. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Afonk's T. 682 (Ellesm. MS.) From humble 
bed to roial magestee Up roos he Iulius the Conquerour. 
(So Harl., Hengw., Camb, MSS.; Corp., Petw., Lans. 
Fro humblehede and fro Roial Maieste.)] 

+ Hu-mble-juymble. Oés. rave. [A riming 
formation on JUMBLE.] A confused jumble. 

1550 CRANMER A nsw. to Gardiner v. (1551) 361 A confusion, 
an humble iomble or hotch potch. 

Humblely, obs. form of Humsty. 


Humblement. vonce-wd. (f. HumBie v.1 + 
-MENT.] Humiliation. * 

1839 Baitey Festus xix. (1854) 293 In whom was perfected 
all sacrifice, All penalty, all humblement, all death. 


Humbleness (homb'inés). [f. HumB ie a. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being humble. 

1. Meekness lowliness, humility. 

3388 Wyciir //e5. Prol., He knowynge her pride, and 
schewinge his owene humblenesse [/afcr ASS. humelnesse]. 
1494 FaBYAN Chron. iv. xxv. 54, I here with al humblenesse 
salute her, 1535 CoverDALt Acfs viii. 33 In his humble- 
nesse is his judgment exalted. 1596 SHaxs. Merch. V. 1. 
iil, 125 With bated breath, and whispring humblenesse. 1683 
Lond, Gaz. No. 1864/3 With all humbleness and Duty we 
desire .. to approach the Throne of your Sacred Majesty. 
1823 Moore Loves Angels 111. 208 Thus in humbleness they 
trod, Abashed, but pure before their God. 1843 J. Mar- 
TinEAU Chr. Life (1867) 448 Hence the humbleness there 
always is in Christian dignity. 

2. Unpretentiousness, modest character. 

1802 CoLeribce Left. (1895) 386 A daring humbleness of 
language and versification. 181a SHELLEY in Hogg Life 
(1858) II. 140 If the humbleness of their quality is no objec- 
tion, 1814 Byron Corsair 1. ii, Earth's coarsest bread, the 
garden’s homeliest roots .. His short repast in humbleness 
supply. . 

Humble pie. 

- tl. =Usre riz, a pie made of the ‘umbles’ or 
inwards of a deer (or other animal). Ods. 

@ 3648 Dicsy Closet Open. (1677) 203 To season Humble- 
Pyes. [82a T. L. Peacock Maid Marian 241 Robin 
helped him largely to numble-pie .. and the other dainties 
of his table.] 

2. To cat humble pie: to be very submissive ; to 
apologize humbly; to submit to humiliation. 

(From Humote a., perh. with jocular reference to sense 1 
here. Cf. to eat rwe-pie (Lincolnsh.) to rue, repent.] 

1830 Forby’s Voc. E. Anglia App. 432 ‘To make one eat 
humble pie’—i.e. To make him lower his tone, and be sub- 
inissive. It may possibly be derived from the wsdles of the 
deer, which were the perquisite of the huntsman ; and if so, 
it should be written usble-fie, the food of inferiors. 1847-78 
Hatuwete S.v., To cat humble pie, to be very suhmissive, 
var. dial, 1855 THackeray Newcomes I. xiv. 136 You must 
get up and eat humble pie this mornirg, my hoy. 1863 
Reave Hard Cash xiii, ‘The scornful Dog’, had to eat 


wormwood pudding and humble pie. 187: J. C. JEAFFRE: — 
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Son Ann. Oxford |. xiv. 224 The town had .. to eat a con- 

siderable amount ofhumble pie. 1883 HoweLts Register ii, 

Trying to think what was the very humblest pie I could eat. 
b. In other analogous expressions. 

1862 Sata Seven Sons II. ix. 217 Tbe staple in the bill of 
fare was Humble Pie. 1895 7imes 9 Jan. 4/1 To sue for 
peace when further resistance becomes hopeless is a kind 
of ‘humble pie’ that fate has condemned all vanquished 
nations to swallow from time immemorial. 

Humbler (ho'mble:). [f. Humpe v.} +-Er1.] 
One who or that which humbles. 

1611 Cotcr., Afbatsseur, an abaser,..humbler, bringer 
downe of. 1645 J. Bonp Occasus Occid. 35 It is also an 
humbler for sinne. 1832 E.caminer 293/1 Such a doughty 
humbler of tbe pride of the insolent nobles, 

+Humblesse. O/s. Also 4 umblesse, 5 
humbles, -is(se. (a. OF. (A)umdlesse, f. humble: 
see HUMBLE a.! and -Ess?, In ME. stressed on 
second syllable; by Spenser on first : cf. richesse, 
riches.) Humbleness, humility. 
¢ 3374 Cuaucer Former Age 55 Vmblesse and pes good feith 
the emperice. ¢ 1374 — Soeth. un. pr. viii. 63 (Cainb. MS.) 
Thow shal defowle thy-self thorw humblesse of axynge. 
c1430 Prigr. Lf Manhode i. iv. (1869) 3 Wher inne weren 
stikked twelue degrees of humblisse. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
1. ili. 26 And with faire fearefull humblesse towards him shee 
came. 1610 G. Firetcuer CArtst's Vict. 1. Ixxv, And with 
rone humblesse her feet’s dust doth sweep. 1736 W. 
Tuompson Nafiv. wv. 2 ‘The strawy bed Where Mary, queen 
of Heaven, in humbless lay. 

+ Humble-sso. Oés. [An affected nonce-forma- 
tion on prec., after such It. or Sp. forms as capric- 
cto, capricho.] An obeisance; a show of humility. 
1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe 55 He kissed his hand thrice, 
and made as many Humblessos ere hee would finger it. 

+ Humblete, obs. by-form of Husrtity. 

¢ 1400-30 Chaucer's Pars. T. ? 35 (Har). MS.) In werkyng 
of alle maner humblete [6 ¢e.r/s humylite(e]. 
Humbling: see under HumBve v.! and 2. 
Humblok, obs. form of HeMtocx. 

Humbly ho‘mbii),adv. Also4—6 umb-, -liche, 
-li, -le,-lie. See also Husury. [f. HumBir a.+ 
“LY”: cf. sémple, simply, etc.] 

1. Ina humble manner ; with humility, meekly, 
1374 CHAUCER Troylus tt. 1670 (1719) Loke pat ye ponke 
humbely [v.r7. humblely, vmbely] Hem alle pre. c 1380 
Sir Ferumb, 1041 Oppon ys arm ys heued a layde, & hum- 
bliche ansuered pe kyng. c1400 Destr. Trey 1837 The 
Troiane full umbly tolde hym anone. 1485 Caxton Parts 
4 V. (1868) 34 Thene sayd parys moche humbly with grete 
shamefastnes. arsoo Flower § Leaf 345 With grect 
reverence and that ful humblely. 1535 Covrerpatr Jfad, 
ili, 14 Walkinge humbly before the Lorde. 1617 Morvson 
/tin, w. 279 Vyrone .. kneeled at the doore humbly on his 
knees for along space. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan v.iR.), Oft he 
is heard to threat, and humbly oft to pray. 1846 Ruskin 
Mod, Paint. (1851) 1. Pref. 39 He who walks humbly with 
Nature will seldom be in danger of losing sight of Art. 

b. Used formally in addressing a supertor. 

1483 Plumpion Corr. (Camden) 44 Humble praying your 
good mastership to take nodispleasure with ine. 1548 Hauv 
Chron., Edi. [V 230 Moste humbly besechyng your high. 
nes. .that I maie have a sure saufe conduite. 1639 Make. 
Hamitton in //. Papers (Camden) 58, I shall humbly craue 
leiue to ade this to your self. 1711 STEELE Sect. No. 258 
? 2, I do humbly propose .. that another..be erected. 

In a low or lowly position or condition; 
modestly ; unpretentiously. 

1746 Tom Thumbs Trav. Eng. 105 Near an Acre of 
Pasture Ground..sunk gently down for several Hours, till 
at last ithumbly settled ahout seventeen Yards below. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xix. 1V. 292 John Bart, humbly 
born, and scarcely able to sign his name. 

3. Come. 

1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 97 As..humblie minded and 
demeaned a Gentlewoman, as I have ever [known]. 1892 
D. A. Crarke in A. E. Lee //7st. Columbus (Ohio) II. 
668 The meek and humbly-clad Sisters of St. Francis. 
Humboldtilite (humbéltilait). A“. [Named 
1825 after F. H. Alexander von Humboldt, a famous 
German traveller (1769-1859): see-LITE.] Avariety 
of melilite, often found in large crystals. 

1826 Amer. Frnl. Se. 1. 251. 1835 SnuerarD A/in, 325 
Humboldtilite, in right-square prisms. 1868 Dawa M//n. (ed, 
5) 280 Humholdtilite occurs in cavernous blocks of Soinma. 
Humboldtine (humbéltain), Afi. [f. (1821) 
as prec.: see -INE.] Hydrous oxalate of iron, 
found usually in capillary crystals. 

1842 Amer. Frni. Sc. V. 193 A new mineral, discovered 
.-near Bilin in Bohemia has been named Humboldtine. 
1852 SHEPARD Jfinx.76 Humboldtine,.blackens in the flame 
of a candle. . y p 
Humboldtite (hu-mbéltait). Afin. [f. as prec.: 
see -1TE.] prec. : 

+ 2. A synonym of datolite. Ods. 

3823 in Thomson's Ann, Philos. Ser, u. V. 134, | would 
propose to call it Humboldtite after that eminent philo- 
sopher, to whom natural science is so much indebted. 1843 
E. J. Citarman AZin, 28 Humboldtite 3 oxalate of iron. 
Humbug (hombzg), sé. (@.) collog. [A slang 
or cant word which came into vogue ¢ 1750. 

(An earlier date has been given in several Dictionaries, on 
the ground of the occurrence of the word in the title of F. 
Killigrew’s Universal Jester, which the Slang Dictionary 
dates ‘about 1735-40’. But the earliest ed. of that work is 
dated by Lowndes 1754; see below.) 

Many guesses at the possible derivation of Axméng have 
been inade; but as with other and more recent words of 
similar introduction, the facts as to its origin appear to have 
been lost, even before the word became common enough to 
excite attention. Cf. the following: 


HUMBUG. 


8751 (Jan.) Student I. 41 There is a word very much in 
vogue with the people of taste and fashion, which though it 
has not even the ‘penumbra’ of a meaning, yet makes up the 
sum total of tbe wit, sense and judgement of the aforesaid 
people of taste and fashion !..1 will venture to affirm that 
this Humbug is neitber an English word, nor a derivative 
from any other language. It is indeed a blackguard sound, 
made use of by most people of distinction! It is a fine, 
make-weight in conversation, and some great men deceive 
hee so egregiously as to think they mean something 

y it !} 

tl. A hoax; a jesting or befooling trick; an 
imposition. Ods. 

1751 Student U1. 129 That exalted species of wit which is 
now practised by gentlemen of the brightest parts under the 
elegant denomination of a Humbug. /did. 287 \article) Of 
the Superlative Advantages arising from the use of the new- 
invented Science, called the Humbug. 1754 Eart Orrery 
Let. in Connotssenr No. 14 #3 Single words, indeed, now 
and then broke forth; such as odfons, horrible, detestable, 
shocking, /lumbug, This last new-coined expression, which 
is only to be found in the nonsensical vocabulary, sounds 
absurd and disagreeable, whenever it is pronounced. 1754 
fbid,. No, 42 » 4 Our pretenders to wit... When they talk of 
Humbug, etc. they seem to be jabbering in the uncouth 
dialect of the Huns. ?1754 F. Kitticrew (¢tle) The Uni- 
versal Jester; or a pocket companion for the Wits; being 
a choice collection of merry conceits, facetious drolleries, 
etc., clenchers, closers, closures, bon-inots, and humbugs. 
1755 J. SHEBBEARE Lydra (1769) I. 333 He delighted greatly 
in the humbug, a species of wit that was then newly pro- 
duced in this enlightened age. 1776 R. Graves Enphrosyne 
I. 108 Sprightly Humbugs and practical Jokes. a1799 
TweEppELL em, xxxi. (1815) 167 (Jod.) It was, to be sure, 
a very facetious humbug. : 

2. A thing which is not really what it pretends 
to be; an imposture, a deception, fraud, sham, 

1751 Student I]. 41 This peace will prove a confounded 
humbug upon the nation, 1831 Cat’s Tail 20 A mere catch- 
penny humbug. 1884 Lp. R. Cuurcmity in Hest. Daily 
Press 11 July 3/4 The whole legislature of the Government 
had been a gigantic humbug, a stupendous imposture, and 
Be fraud. : nF 

. Deception, pretence, sham ; used interjection- 
ally = ‘stuff and nonsense !’. 

1825 J. Georce View Law Fornt Stock Comp. 58 The 
writer would have tbought it the acmé of humbug. 1828 
De Quincey Rhetoric Wks, XI. 53 In fact, to borrow a 
coarse word, the mere impersonation of humbug. 1844 
Disrakyi Conmesby 1. iv, A government of statesmen or of 
clerks? Of Humbug or of Humdrum? 1860 TyxpaLi 
Glac. 1. xxii. 160, 1 believe a notion is growing prevalent 
that half what is said and written about the dangers of the 
Alps is mere humbug. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Noy ¢ V1. 
209 Humbug! come along! It’s a shame to leave such 
claret as tbat. , : . 

4. A person that practises deception; an im- 
postor, a ‘fraud’, 

[763in Mackenzie Royal Masonic Cyct.s.v., The brethren 
of the Venerable Society of Humbugs met at brother 
Hallam’s, in Goodman's Fields from 1763.] 1804 J. Larwoop 
«Vo Gun Boats 7 So essential a Familiar as the Humbug. 
1807 in Shertdaniana 211, 1 think, father, said he, that 
many men who are called great patriots in the House of 
Commons, are great hunnbugs. 1857 Dickens Left. (1880) 
II. 9, I denounce the race as humbugs. 1860 L. SterHeN 
Vac, Tour 272, 1 boldly informed my companions, and tried 
to persuade myself, that another half-hour would take us to 
the top; but I secretly felt that I was a humbug. 1875 
LoweLL. Sfenser Pr. Wks. 1890 IV. 300 He is at least a man 
among men, and not a huinbug among humbugs. 

5. A kind of sweetmeat. dra/. 

1825 [Remembered in common use in Gloucestershire]. 
1847-78 Hatuiwett, Humbug, .. also applied toa kind of 
sweetmeat. 1863 Mrs. Gaskece Sylzia’s LZ. xliii, He had 
provided himself with a paper of humbugs for the child— 
*humbugs” being the north-country term for certain lumps 
of toffy, well-flavoured with peppermint. 1877 in .V. HH, 
Linc, Gloss. 

8. (See quot.) 

1850 [In use in Norfolk for holding cows or horses]. 1875 
Knicnt Diet. Mech., Humbug (Manege), a nippers for 
grasping the cartilage of the nose. Used with bulls and 
other refractory bovines. 1896 V. 4& Q. 8th Ser. IX. 328, 
412, 452. 

7. attrib. or adj, Of the nature of or characterized 
by humbug or imposture; humbugging. 

1812 Combe Picturesque xxvi, A pun I do detest, ’Tis 
such a paltry, humbug jest. 184: Lever C. O'Valley 
Ixxxviii, No humbug sort of devil-may-care and bad-luck- 


to-you kind of chaps. 
Humbug (hombzg), v. [f. Humsuc sd, In 


18th c., and still dialectally, stressed kumdu-g.] 

1. trans. To practise humbug upon; to trick and 
make a jest of ; to impose upon, hoax, delude. 

1751 Student I]. 41 ‘Did you observe how the Colonel 
Humbug’d his Grace last night?’ ‘These theatrical 
managers humbug the town damnably!* 1754 F. WEBBER 
Def. Rector Exeter Coll. 45 Thus had the poor Rector the 
Mortification to find himself, in the modern Phrase, hum- 
buge’d, that is, if I understand the Word, trick’d and 
made a Jestof. 176a-97 T. Brypces Homer Travest. I. 85 
New we're humbugg’d, you plainly see. 1813 Sir R. Wit- 
son Priv, Diary 11. 182 John Bull loves to be humbugged, 
and they are enemies to themselves who write, speak, or seek 
truth. 1841 De Quincey //omer Wks. V1. 298 Even we have 
been humbugged by this Pagan rascal. 1885 F. ANSTEY 
Tinted Venus \. 4 That isn’t it.,.Don't tryand humbug me. 


b. To hoax or cajole fo (doing something) ; 


to cheat out of (something). ; Q 

1751 Meretriciad (1765) 21 What could a knight see in thy 
ugly face To be humbug'd of fifty pounds of lace? 1813 
Sforting Mag. 218 The gentle reader humbugged into the 
belief. 1882 .J/rs. Raven's Temft. 1.346 Does she humbug 
herself into that belief, as neatly as she humbugs you ¢ 


HUMBUGGABILITY. 


ce. To change or transfer by trickery. 

18a1 ComBe W71/e 11. 354 Your tricks.. never cease To hum- 
bug health into disease. 1895 Forum (N. Y.) Jan. 561 The 
good things they have humbugged out of the charities. 

2: intr. To practise humbug; to be a humbug ; 
“to fool about’, 

1753 Hawkeswortnh Adventurer No. 100 P71 .. could.. 
humbug with so much skill as.. to take-in a knowing one. 
1778 H. Brooke Epil, //umdugging 6 Of worth and of wis- 
dom the trial and test Is—mark ye, my friends !—who shall 
humbug the best. 1861 f4. Kincsiny Ravenshoe xhir 
(Farmer), She was always ready to help him, provided, as 
she told him, ‘he didn't humbug’. 1879 F. W Rosinson 
Coward Consc. u. vi, Where are we? Re're humbugging 
about..getting a bit nearer the town. 1882 FREEMAN in 
Life & Lett, 1895) LI. 259 Why do we go humbugging, 
and bothering, and asking hin to help us? 

Hence Humbugging vé/. 56. and pf/. a. Also 
Humbuggable a., capable of being humbugged, 
gullible; whence Humbuggability. Hum- 
bugger, one who humbugs or practises imposture ; 
a humbug, impostor. Humbuggery, Hum- 
buggism, the action or practice of hnmbngging ; 
humbug, imposture. 

1798 in Spirit Pub. Fruls. (1799) 11. 361 A learned disser- 
tation on the *humbugability of its inhabitants. 1825 
Sourney Leff. (1856 INI. 488 That any reasonable man 
(*humbuggable as the animal is) can have been so hum- 
bugged. 1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVIL. 581 The easiest, most 
good-natured and most humbuggahle of all twolegged 
aninals. 1752 A. Mureny Gray's /nn Frul, No. 11 All the 
Wit. .and all the Fun of all the *Ilumhuggers of the Age. 
1767 G. Canninc Poems 56 Such is the heart our Ifum- 
bugger conceals. 1842 S. Lover /landy Andy xviii.157 (Il 
strangle you .you humbugger. 1831 J. Morison in J/ort- 
soniana 386 The Jennerian vaccinic scheme. .should counter- 
act the virulence... which the past inoculating *humbuggery 
had failed to effect. 1892 Vorce (N.Y.) 25 Feb., Iypocrisy 
and humbuggery are openly declared to be the only traits 
that entide a man to political support. 1752 A. Murruy 
Gray's lun Frnl. No. 11? 6 Vhe never enough to be admired 
Art of *Humbugging came into Vogue. 1793‘ A. Pasguin’ 
Life Ear Barrymore 67 Lord Barrymore was the most apt 
and successful person in beginning and pursuing a social 
species of imposition called humbugeing, I ever sat with or 
observed. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. If. 1. 22 A kind of calm 
insolence essential to great success in the function called 
humbugging. 1803 AMforn. Herald in Spirtt Pub, Frais, 
(1804) VII. 276 In hopes thes-Town Will gulp him down 
With good *humbugging sauce, Sir! 1870 Braine Encycl. 
Rur, Sports (ed. 3) § 4064 ‘Vhere were then no skulkers, no 
humbugging apologies. 184z Moore in J/en. (1856) VIL. 
311 By dint of sheer *humbuggism. 

Humbu:zz. dal. [f. Hum v. + Buzz v.] 

1. A local name of the cockchafer. 

1756 Totpervy Two Orphans 1.124 What are there called 
humbuzes, by the Londoners cock-chafers. ¢ 1830 Mrs. 
SHErwoon .Way-dee 13 William had caught another may- 
bee, or cockchafer, or humbuzz (for so that insect is called in 
different places). 

2. A thin piece of wood with a notched edge 
which is swung round rapidly by a string, and 
emits a loud humming sound, like the flight of 


a cockchafer; a bull-roarer. 

1847-78 in Hacuiwett, 

Humdadram (hv'm,drv-m), a. and sé, Also 6 
humtrum. [lonnd ¢1550: app. a reduplicating 
formation from Hoo v.; it is doubtful whether the 
second element had any distinct connexion with 
Drow sé.) 

A. adj. 1, Lacking variety; of a routine char- 
acter; commonplace ; monotonons; dull. 

1553 Bate Gardiner's De Vera Obed. Dvj, Because 1 
rather vse a newe makinge of distinccion, than b® old accus- 
tumed Humtrum distinccion, 1702 Vansrucn False Friend 
u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 400/2 A very hum-drum marriage this. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 9 76 The Huon-Drum Club. .was 
made up of very honest Gentlemen, of peaceable Disposi- 
tions, that used to sit together, smoak their Pipes, and say 
nothing ‘till Mid-night. 1782 Man. D’Arstay Diary 30 Dec., 
We had rather a hum-drum evening. 1823 W. Irvinc in 
Life & Lett. (864) I. 158, 1 am writing in a sad, humdrum 
vein. 1864 J. H. Newman Afol. Note C (1873) 313 A plain 
huindrum Sermon. ; ie mr . 

+2. (adj. or adv.) Without decision or distinc- 


tion; undecided. Oés. 

1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 132 He..divides Fus into 
Jus naturale, and voluntariuin; which may signifie either 
of them, or hoth together hum drum. 1663 Butter Hud. t. 
iii, 112 Shall we (quoth she) stand still hum drum, And see 
stout Bruin all alone By numbers basely overthrown? 1710 
Brit. Apollo WN. No. 58. 3/1 Your Wiser Rival.. Ne’er 
stood Hum Drun, with Shilly Shally. 

B. 56. 1. A humdrum person; a dull, mono- 
tonous, commonplace fellow. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man tn Husn.1.i, By gadslid I scorne 
it, I, so I doe, 10 be a consort for every hum-drum. 1710 
Brit. Apollo WV. No. 66. 2/2 A Plodding Hum-Drum, A 
Schollar that’s Grum. 1812 Redigionisrt 59 Heed not the 
lazy heneficed hum-drums. 1894 Biackmore Perlycross 158 
There are none but hum-drums, and jog-trots, 

2. Dullness, commonplaceness, monotony; dull 
monotonous talk; with @ and #/., A humdrum 
saying, conversation, debate, etc. 

1727 Art Speaking in Publick 71 (Jod.) Still in the same 
key to the tune of humdrum without either division or 
variety. 1748 Ricnarnoson Clarissa (1811) IIT. xxxii. 191, 
1 am frequently forced to go to my harpsichord and silence 
his humdrum. 1840 Mrs. F. Trotrope Widow Married 
xxiii, To stand listening for an hour together to mamma's 
humdrums. 1854 W. Cory Lett. & Frais. (1897) 62, I have 
heen to hear a debate, or a hum-drum, in the House of 
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HUMERO.-. 


Lords. 1876 Geo. Exior Dan. Der. ii, She was living with | into our mouih, tohumectale our meate. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 


some intensity, and escaping humdrum. 
+ b. in f/, Dullness; = Dotprums 2. Ods. 

17587 Mrs. Grirrirn Lett. Henry & Frances (1867) L. 140, 
I fear my epistle will..give you the hum<drums. 

Hience Humdru'mmery, Humdru'mminess, 
Humdrn'mness, the quality or state of being 
humdrum ; humdrmun action. Humdru‘mmish a., 
characterized by humdrum, monotony, or dullness ; 
whence Humdru’mmishness. 

1732 Mus. Derany in Life & Corr. 1. 385 Their two 
eldest daughters are beauties.. but not entertaining, so we 
passed that day hum-drumish. 1830 Slackw, Alag. XXVII. 
414 His ‘discretion and tasic’..mean humdrumishness and 
humbug. 1831 Fraser's Mag. IV. 52 The deity still that 
illumed my huindrummery, My Magnus Apollo was Robert 
Montgomery. 1886 Daily ¢/. 23 Apr. 2/3 A sort of hum- 
drumness thzt seemed to steal into the ship's inner fife. 
1889 Spectator 9 Nov. 626/2 Viain men, of. .fair capacities, 
and an unsurpassable humdrumminess of nature and deport- 
ment. 1893 Letanp Alem. If. 72 To break out of orthodox 
humdrumness. 

Hu:mdru’m, v. [f. prec. sb.] zztr. To proceed 
in a humdrum, monotonous, or undecided fashion. 
Also to humdrum it. 

1733 Swirt Let, to Sheridan 27 Mar, { humdrum it on.. 
endeavouring 10 write, but write nothing, merely out of 
indolence and want of spirits, 185 I. L. Peacock Wks. 
(1875! If]. 223 If you stand hum-drumining |eic.). 1862 
Mortrey Corr. (158 ) {[f. 108 We are humdrumming on as 
usual. 1894 A. p'Heristar Diseord. Life xii. 99, 1 cannot 
humdrun with him in the Darby and Joan style. 

Ilence Humdru‘mming ///. a., monotonous, 
commonplace. 

1698 F. 13, Afodest Censure 14 He is none of those hum. 
drumming Authors. 1894 F.S. Eviis Meynard the Fox 
189 To the humdrumming round, Wherein most men are 
bound, He furnishes pleasant variety. 

Humdudgeon (homdo-dzen). Also hum- 
durgeon. (Cf. Hum sé.- and Dupcron sd.*] (See 
quot. 1785.) 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T., wn Durgeon, an imaginary 
illness; he has got the hum durgeon.. nothing ails him 
except low spirits. 1815 Scort Guy M. xxiii, I would never 
be making a hum-dedgeon about a scart on the pow. 1827 
— wo Drovers ii, 1 mzun dowe to the Clachan to see if 
the lad Harry Waakfelt is out of his humdudgeons yet. 
1827 Lytton Pelham Ixxx, {{is ravings and humdurgeon will 
unman all our youngsters, 

Humean, Humian (his-mian), az. Also 
Humevian. f{f. personal name Hume: see -an.] 
Of or pertaining to the philosophical system or 
doctrine of David Hume (1711-76). So Hu'mism, 
the philosophy of David Hume; Hu'mist, an 
adherent of this. 

3800 Lama Lett. (1888) I. 115 The cursed philosophical 
*Humeian indifference. 1866 Keader 24 Mar. 296 The old 
Humean dogma, that ‘no amount of testimony can render 
a miracle credible’. 1884 J. H Stiruinc in A/ind Oct. 540 
Its general nature is understood, and the peculiar Humian 
point of it seen into. 1858 W. R. Pirie /ag. //unian Mind 
li. iv. 209 It is substantively *Humeism though the con- 
clusion may be somewhat differently argued out. 1884 
Athenzum 4 Oct. 425/3 The expansion of Humisin by the 
Mills and their school. /érd. 20 Dec. 800/1 The influence 
of the encyclopadists in France and of the *IIumists in 
England. : 

Humect (hismekt), v. Now rare. [ad. L. 
Aiimectare (more correctly tm-), f. (A)temectus 
moist, wet, f. (4,zmé-re to be moist : see Humip, 
Humour. Cf. F. Aumectcr (16th c., Rabelais).] 

1. trans. To moisten, wet. 

1531 Evyot Gov. t. xi, It humecteth the body, or maketh 
it moyster and hotter. 1599 A. M. tr. Gadbelhouer's Bh. 
Physicke 48/: Wumect an other peece of clothe in rayne 
water. 1670-98 Lassets Voy. /ta/y 1. 94 Many springs 
humect it from the Apennine hills. 1765 Nat. Hust. in 
Ann, Reg. 107/2 On the falling of rain that humects the 
earth, there arises a grateful smell. 1853 Snver Pan/roph. 
139 The other half of this seasoning serves to humect the 
quenelles which you have taken heforchand. 

2. intr. To become humid or moist. 

1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery'’s Chym. :ed. 3) 613 This Salt 
. easily humects, and dissolves into a liquor. 

Hence Hume‘cting ///. a., moistening. 

161a Ench, Aled. 57 Neither oile nor any other humecting 
thing. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1. 42 By its general 
humecting quality, water is distinguished from agua philo- 
sophorum, : 

Humectant (hismektint), 2. and sé. ? Obs. 
(ad. L. Auimectant-em, pres. pple. of humectare to 
Hemecr.] a. adj. Moistening, wetting. b. sd. 
Med. A diluent. 

1659 H. More /nnnort, Soul in. iv. (1662) 162 Which 
Fumes, if they be grosser and humectant, may raise [etc.]. 
1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 562 Those medicines 
--supposed capable of dissolving that tenacity..denomi- 
nated Diluents, Humectants, and Attenuants. 1854-67 C. A. 
Harris Dict. Med. Terminol., t/umectant.. .Insurgery, the 
substance for retaining moisture in a water dressing. 

+Humectate, #//. a. Obs. [ad. L. hitmec- 
tat-us. pa. pple. of Atimectare.| Moistened, wetted. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 267 The white neckes schalle 
he humectate or made weiete with golde. 

Humectate (hivmekte't), v. Now rare. [f. 
L. Avimectat-, ppl. stem of Aumectare to HumMEct.] 


=Hvumecti1. Hence Hume‘ctating ff/. a. 
1640 Howett Dodona’s Gr. 13 Divided into sluces, to 
humectat the bordering soyle. 1644 Dicey Na’. Bodies 1. 
| xxxv. (1645) 370 When we eate, nature draweth a moysture 


‘in insects or other invertebrates. 


Cycl. s.v. Copal, A warming, resolving, and humectating 
power, [1855 //ouseh. \Vords X11. 449 To humectate the 
evening breeze on the Pincian Hill.) 

Humectation (hismektéfon). [a. F. Aremec- 
tation (14ih c. in Littré) or ad. late L. (A)tmecta- 
tton-em, n. of action f. (A timectare to He Mect.] 
_L. The action or process of moistening or wetting ; 
irrigation ; the condition of being moistened or wet. 

1544 Patarr Pestilence (1553) Lijb, Ther vpon folowed 
the excessiue humectacyon or moisting of mans body. 1610 
Barroucn Meth, fhysick vi, iii, (1639) 363 The Humecta- 
tion or moistnes of the uvula. 1773 /’hil. Trans. LXI{II1. 
407 If..the bumectation exceeds the evaporation, the body 
at length wetsthrough. 1849 Cnt, Wiseman £.55., Sense 7. 
Setence 1853) 111. 589 The requisite degree of humectation. 

b. Old Chemistry. (See quot.) 

1706 Puitrirs (ed. Kersey’, //umectation,..in Pharmacy 
and Chymistry, the moistening of a mixt Body in order 10 
prepare it for some Operation, or for the more casy drawing 
out of its best or finest Parts. 

ce. J'ath. (See quot.) 

1886 Syd. Soc, Lex., //umectation,..The term has been 
applied in the same sense as @dema or serous infiltration. 

+ 2. Liquefaction. Oés. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch, vi. in Ashm. (1652) 95 Vessells 
broade for Humectation. 1656 Stancey //ist. PAilos. vi. 
(1701) 2551 Humectation..is the concretion of a vzpour 
into_water, or fiquefaction of a solid Rody, as Metal. 

+ Hume‘ctative, a. Oss. [f. lL. Adimectat-, 
ppl. stem of Atmectdre to HUMEcT +-1vE.] Tend- 
ing to moisten. 

1640 Krotomania 321 The..Diet..ought to be somewhat 
more Hlumectative, and lesse Refrigerative. 1657 fomLin- 
son Renou's Disp. 181 Lubricated with humectative ali- 
ments. 

+Humecta-tor. Oés. [f. Humercrate v.: see 
-oR.] One who or that which moistens; a moist- 
ener, 

1669 M.N. Med. Medicinae 283 Their Humectators and 
Coolers in Ilecticks. 

Hume-ctive, ¢.and sé, rare. [irreg. f. Humect 
v.+-IVE. Cf adaplive.] a. adj. = HUMECTATIVE. 
b. 56. = Humectant 56. 

1633 A. H. /’arthenia Sacra 218 (T.) These fountain- 
waters have an humective and vegetative virtue within 
them. 1828 Alackw. Afag. XXI11. 593 Emollients, aperi- 
tives,..huinectives, and absorbents. 

Humefy, var. Humiry (after L. Avimefacere). 

Humelich, -lie, -ly, var. Humity, humbly. 

Humeral (hiv-méral), a. and 56. [ad. late L. 
*humeral-ts, used as sb. neut. (A)wmerale covering 
for the shoulders, f. (A,umerus shoulder. Cf. F. 
huméral (1541 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1. Anat. Of or pertaining to the hu- 
merus or upper arm in man, or to the homogenetic 
bone in other vertebrates. 

e.g. lianeral artery, muscle, vein. Ilumeral cincture, 
a belt of bones bearing the pectoral fin of a fish, by some 
considered homogenetic with the humerus. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man gox It lyeth vnder the foresaide 
humerall veyne where the Median or Common veyne ariseth 
thereout. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 162 Humeral or 
Shoulder-affectations. 1696 Pxitiirs ied. 5), //umeral 
Muscle, the Muscle that noves the Arm at the epee End. 
1760 Wuite in PAil, Frans, LI. 659 The danger of wound- 
ing the humeral artery. 1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Circ. 
Sce., Organ. Nat, 1. 190 The scapula.. divides at its humeral 
end into an acromial and coracoid process, 

2. Of or pertaining to the shoulder or shoulders. 

Lumeral vet (Eecl.): an oblong vestment of silk worn 
round the shoulders in various nmtes and enveloping the 
hands when holding sacred vessels. 

1853 Date tr. Baldeschi's Ceremonial 71 On the credence 
he will place the humeral veil. 1885 Catholre Dict. (ed. 3) 
415/2 The use of the humeral veil at Benediction is strictly 
prescribed in several decrees of the Congregation of Rites. 

3. Of or belonging to the part called Humerus 


8. Belonging to the humerus or femur of the fore-leg of 
an insect, or to the second joint of the pedipalp of a spider. 
b. Belonging to the anterior corner of the thorax in 
Diptera. c. Pertaining to the exterior front angle of the 
elytrum in Coleoptera. 

1819 SAMOUELLE Entontol. Compend. 169 Humeral spot on 
the elytra, 1826 Ktrsy & Sp. Entomol, III. xxxv. 620 In 
the Homopterous Hemiptera the three axes may be readily 
traced, but the humeral plate .. is more irregular im shape. 
Ibid, WV. x\vi. 333 Humeral Angle (Angulus Hurmeralis), 
the exlerior basal angle. 1880 Camppett Frail. Linn. Soc. 
XV. No. 83.154 The humeral joint of each palpus, 

. 50, 

l. Eccl. +a. A part of the Jewish sacerdotal 
yestment, worn on the shoulder. 06s. b. =Au- 
meral veil (A, 2). 

1642 Trapp Comm. Exod. xxviii. 14 These chains where- 
with the breast-plate and humeral were tied. 

2. The second joint, counting from the base, of 
the pedipalp of a spider (Cent. Dzct.). 

Humero- (hi#-méro), used as combining form 
of L. Aumerus shoulder, in the sense ‘ pertaining 
to the humerus and (some other part)’, as humero- 
abdominal, -cubttal, -digttal, -dorsal, -metacarpal, 
-olecranal, -radtal. 

1884 Frower in Jral. Anthropol. Inst, Nov. 17 The 
humero-radial index which forms one of the most important 
differences between the skeleton of the Andamanese and 
the European. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Humero-cubital, re- 
lating to the upper arm and the forearm. Hxmero-culita, 


HUMEROUS. 


articulation, the elbow-joint. /bid., Humero-olecranal, 
relating to the humerus and the olecranon. 

+ Hurmerous, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. type 
*humerdsus, £. Aemerus shoulder.] ‘That hath 
great shoulders’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

|| Humerus (hizmérds). Pl. -i. [L. (more 
correctly wmeres) = shoulder, (rarely) upper arm.] 
Anat, The bone of the upper arm, extending from 
the shoulder-joint to the elbow-joint ; the homo- 
genetic bone in other vertebrates. 

(1578 Banister //ist. Man iv. 51b, The same bone in 
Latin is called £/srer1s, which in English is shoulder.] 
1706 Piicuirs (ed. Kersey’, Humerus, the Shoulder; the 
Sboulder-bone or first Bone of the Arm. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl.s.v., At the lower end of the humerus are two processes, 
covered each with a cartilage. 1851 Ricuarpson Geol. viii. 
295 Sockets for lodzing the round head of the arm-bones, the 
humeri. 1875 Buake Zool. 89 The humerus is cylindrical, 
longest in Pelicans. ; 

b. Applied by Cuvier to the proscapula, by 
Owen to the mesocoracoid, of fishes. 

1854 Owen in Circle Sc., Org, Nat. 1. 176 In the salmon 
.. The radius, after expanding to unite with the humerus, 
the ulna, and the radial carpals, sends a long and broad 
process downwards and inwards. . 

ce. The third joint of the antcrior pair of legs of 
insects. 

3826 Kirsy & Spe. Exnfomol. 111. 369 Humerus, the third 
and elongated joint of the Brachiuin, answering to the 
Femur in the legs. ; 

da. Acorneous plate on the exterior front angle 
of the elytruam in Coleoptera. 

1826 Kirsv & Spe. Entomol. 111. xxxv. 619 If you carefully 
extract one (wing] from the stag-beetle..the first thing that 
will strike you, upon examining the base, will be tbe plate.. 
called by Chabrier the Aumerus. 


e. Applied by some to the anterior corner of | 


the thorax, the ‘shoulder’, of an insect ; by Walker, 
to the subcostal or stibmarginal vein of the fore- 
wing of certain //ymenoptera. (Cent, Dict.) 

Humest, var. Umest, Ods., uppermost. 

+Humet, sd.) 7/er. Obs. Also 6 h(e)umette. 
(See also Hawmen.) ([?a. OF. *heanmet dim. of 
heaume the bar of the helm or rudder.]_ A fess or 
bar so couped that its extremitics do not touch the 
sides of the sbield. 

1572 BossRweLt A rmorie 1, 121 The fielde is d’Ermine, iij 
Humettes gules.. The Heumettes borne in the armes before 
descried, 1586 Ferne Slaz. Gentrre 172 That tearme 


Humet is very new. 1592 Wyrcey <l rrnorvie 86 In Ermins 
sheild three hamets red he bare. 


+Humet, 54.2 Obs. [?f L. Aum-us ground; 
or ?the same as prec. which is figured as a long 
rectangle.] A slab of stone, as a tombstone, placed 
upon the ground. 

a1645 Hasincton Survey Worc.in Wore. list. Soc. Proc. 
II1. 482 On a humet or ground tombe. 1688 R. Hoitme 
Armoury 1. iii. 94/1 A Taylor sitting upona square ‘lable 
(Stone or Huniett, as some term it). 
+Humet, ¢. Os. Also erron. humid (cf. 
Hawn .p), An abhrev. of Humerry. 

1661 Morcan SpA. Gentry 11. v. 47 This is called umet 
by reason it is severed from the sides of the Escocheon, 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., Bloom, in his Heraldry, 
gives you a Fesse of this Form, which he calls, Fesse 
Humid. 1766 (see Humetty). 

+Humetted, ¢. //er. Obs. =next. 

1586 Ferxe Llaz. Gentrie 183 Cheuerons are borne 
crenelly, quarterly, counterly or transmuted, humetted, or 
truncked. 2 F 

Humetty (hismettt), 2. //er. Also -6, -ee. 
(f Humer+-y=Fr.-é.] Said of an ordinary (as 
a cross, fesse, chevron, etc.) of whtch the extremities 
are couped or cut off so as not to reach the sidcs of 
the esctitcheon. 

1572 Bossrewett Avriorie 1. xb, Thys Crosse .. heyng 
humette andragueled. 1766 Porny //eraldry Dict., f/nmnet 
or Humetty, 1809 Naval Chron. XX1.189 Azure a cheve- 
ron, humetty between three covered cups or. 1868-82 
Cussans Her, iv. (ed. 3) 61 The Cross humetté, or couped, 
as its name implies, has its extremities cut off. 

Humerufiin (homgro'fin). [A made-up word, 
from hum, gruff, griffin.) ‘ A terrible or repulsive 
person’ (Davies). 

1842 Barnam /ngol, Leg. Ser. u. St. Cuthbert, One horrid 
Humegruffin, who seem'd by his talk, And the airs he as- 
sumed, to be cock of the walk. 

+ Humh, #77. Obs. [An inarticulate sound, more 
exactly A’mA (with aspirated m).] = Humpn zy. 

1603 Dekker Wonderfull Yeare E iij, Hee only shooke 
his head at this, and cried humh ! 

Humian: see Humran, 

Humic (hi#mik), a. Chen, [f. L. humus 
ground, mould +-Ic.}] Of or pertaining to humus 
or mould. //umic acid, an acid found in humus 
or derived from it by boiltng with an alkali. 

1844 Petznotpt Lect. Farmers Agric, Chem. 93 A sub- 
stance .. which bas been called humic acid. 1863 Lvett 
Antig. AJan viii. (ed. 3) 148 Mr. Staring..has attributed the 
general scarcity of human bones in Dutch peat..to tbe 
power of the humic and sulphuric acids to dissolve hones. 

Humicubation (hi#mijkivbé'-fan). [ad. L. 
type *humicubation-em, f. humid on the ground + 
cubatio, f, cubare to lie down.] Lying down on the 

ground, esp. as a sign of penitence or humiliation. 

vey in Hobbes Z1d., Necess., § Chance 145 
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Fasting and Sackcloth, and Ashes, and Tears, and Humi- 
cubations, used to be companions of Repentance. 1662 
Gunnine Lent Fast 195 Vhat fasting be not divore’d from 
its primitive society of watchings, humicubations, sorrow- 
ings. 1833 J. H. Newman CA. of Fathers (1842) 255 Fre- 
quent watchings, humicubations, and the like. 

Humid (hi#mid), a. Also 6-7 humide. [a. 
F. Amide (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. L, 
htimid-us, more correctly témid-us, f. umére to be 
moist.] Shghtly wet as with steam, suspended 
vapour, or mist; moist, damp. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 58 The rane..is ane exalatione of 
humid vapours. 1632 J. Havwarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 
54 Such musicke, as .. drew humid lamentations from the 
driest eyes. 1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 193 The humid Flours, 
that breatbd Vhir morning Incense, 1766Gotosm. Vic. W. 
xxiii, Those mouldering walls and humid floor. 1870 Yeats 
Nat. Hist. Comms, 14 Ireland is more huinid than England. 

b. In medtzval physiology, said of elements, 
humours, etc. 

1604 Jas. I. Counterb/, (Arb.) 102 Because the Braines are 
colde and humide. 1637 Gittespie Eng. Pop. Ceremt. i. 
ix. 200 The complexion of a woman .. is more humide then 
the complexion of a man. 1809 A/ed. Frnl. XXI. 199 
When the choleric, phlegmatic, sanguine, and melancholic 
temperaments, are said to be occasioned by a buinid and 
dry, bot and cold constitution. y 

¢c. Said of a chemical process in which liquid is 
used. 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 411 It is a reduction in the 
humid way. 1816 J. Saitn Panorama Sc. & Art 11. 480 
Crystallization is of two kinds, the dry and the humid;.. 
the humid crystallization refers to fluids and gases holding 
solids in solution. 1838 I. THomsos Chem. Org. Bodies 373 
Iodine does not act sensibly in the humid way. 

da. Of diseases: Marked by a moist discharge. 

1813 J. THomson Lect. /nflamn. 507 The French [usually 
express this difference] by those of humid and dry gangrenes. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) IV. 484 Laminated 
Hund Scall. : 

Hence Humidly adv.; Humidness, moistness. 

3727 Baiwey vol. II, //ss2idness, moisture, 1886 C. Gippon 
Clare of Claresimede II. xi. 172 There was.. fear in her 
humidly bright eyes. 

+ Hu'midate, v. Ods. [f. L. Admidat-, ppl. 
stem of Aumidire, f. huimidus Hump.) ¢rans. To 
make humid or moist ; to moisten. 

¢1540 Boorve 7he Boke for to Lerne Ciijb, Immoderat 
slepe and sluggyshnes doth huini(dJate and make lyght the 
brayne. 1656 Birount Glossogr., //nmidate, to moisten. 

Humidify (hivmi-di%i), v. [f Husup a. + 
-FY.| ¢rans. Yo render humid or moist ; to moisten, 
damp. Hence Humi-difler, anapparatusforrender- 
ing the atmosphere moist. 

1884 //ealth Exhib, Catal, 109/1 Lacy's Patent Humidifier. 
1885 J. J. Mancev Brit, Almanac Comp. 25 Air-heating, 
cooling, and humidifying apparatus for workshops. 1898 
Pop. Sct. Monthly LIL. 470 Potted plants .. sufficed to 
humidify the air. 

+ Humi-dious, a. rare—'. [irreg. f. L. Aumid-us 
Husip + -(1)ous.) Moist, wet, watery. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) World's Eighth Wond. 45 
Wks. 11. 62/1 ‘The great humidious Monarch tells him plaine 
*Twere best he iogd from his conimanding Maine. 

Humidity (hivmiditi). Also 5 humedite, 
vmydite, humidyte, 5-6 humidite(e, etc. [a. 
F. Aumidité (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
hiimiditat-em, f. hiimidus Wumi.] 

1. The quality or conditton of being humid ; 
moistness, dampness. 

Relative Humidity (of the atmosphere) in A/eteorol., the 
amount of moisture which it contains as compared with that 
of complete saturation at the given temperature. 

¢ 1450 Burcu Seerces 1906 Ffor Chaung of Complexioun by 
drynesse or humydite. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary xviii. (1870) 
277 All maner of flesshe the whiche is inclyned to humydyte, 
1615 G. Sanpys 777, 129 By reason of the humidity of the 
Northerne wind, which here is the moystest. 1729 S. 
Switzer Hydrost, & Hydranl, 207 This Hygrometer.. the 
use whereof is to find out precisely the Humidity and 
Siccity of the Air. 1820 Scorrssy Acc. Arctic Neg. 1. 380 
The relative humidity of the atmosphere, as indicated by a 
hygrometer. 1871 Tynvavi. Frag. Sc. (1879) I. ii. 58 A 
day of average humidity in England. 

2. concr. Fluid matter that makes a body humid; 
moisture (diffused through a gas as vapour or 
through a solid substance, or condensed upon 
a surfacc); damp. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi. (MS. Digby 230), After 
pat ver hab made out of be roote ‘he humydite kyndely to 
ascende. 1528 Paynet Salerne’s Regimt. Aivb, Blud .. is 
very nere like humidite whiche is as fundation of lyfe. 1656 
Stantey //ist. Philos.vi. (1701) 260/1 Death. ,cometh. .when 
through want of Refrigeration the Radical Humidity is 
consumed and dried up. 1727 Braptev Fam, Dict. s.y. 
Gnaiacum, The watery Humidity call’d Phlegm. 1893 Sir 
R. Batt /n High Heavens 277 When tbe heat was greatest 
.. the air was .. largely charged with humidity. | 

b. p/. The humours and juices of animals and 
plants. (Cf. Humour sé. 2.) 

1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 28 Anoper maner fleiscb ber is 
pat is glandelose..& his luuament is pat he turne humedites 
(8. ymydites], pat is to seie moistnes to her heete. 1691 
Woop A Zh. O-ron. (R.), Imbibing the superfluous humidities 
ofthe body. 1725 Brapiey /am. Dict. s.v. Pomegranate- 
tree, This Mould..and its Salts. .will..penetrate the Roots 
of the Pomegranate-Trees, by Means of the Humidities 
which draw them thither. 

[f. L. (A)z- 


+ Humi-ferous, a. Obs. rare-°. 
mifer containing moisture, f. stem of (A)ém-zre, 


HUMILIATE. 


(A) itm-idus, (h)tim-or: see -FEROUS.] ‘ Waterish, 
that brings moisture’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

+ Humific (hiwmi-fik), a. rave—°. fad. late L. 
(A)uimific-us moistening, f. as prec. + -/ic-s -FIC.] 
‘Causing moisture ’ (Bailey, vol. II. 1727). 

Humifuse (hi#'mifizs), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
Aumiftisus, £. humi on the ground + /isus, pa. pple. 
of fundére to pour, extend, spread.] (See quot.) 

1854 Mayne £ xpos. Lex., Humifusus, applied to the stalk 
of vegetables wben it runs or stretches along the surface of 
the ground, but without sending out roots: humifuse. 1866 
Treas. Bot. : ees 

Humify (hii mifot), v. rave. Also 8 humefy. 
(ad. late L. (A)umificdre, f. (h)#mificus moistening 
(see Humiric and -Fy).| ¢razs. To render humid ; 
to moisten. So Humifica'tion, moistening. 

1651 Biccs New Disp, P 229 Torefresh the thirst a little 
by the dregs of humification. 1658 R. Write tr. Digby's 
Powd. Symp. (1660) 22 The earth, which is humified either 
by rain, or the dew. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. //ist. (1790) I. ix. 
89 Marcasites and pyrites .. by being humefied with water 
or air, contract this heat. ; 

+ Humil, -ile, ¢. Obs. Chiefly Se. Also 5 
-yll, 6 -yle, -ill. [ad. L. Awmel-2s humble; in 
16the. F. also Aumtle, 12th c. Aumele.| Humble. 

¢1470 Henry Wallace 1v. 1, September, the humyll moneth 
suette, Quhen passyt by the hycht was off the hette. 1s00- 
zo Dunwar Poems ix. 4, 1 repent my synnys with humill 
hairt contreit. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 24 He that hes perfit 
lwiff in hime [God] he is humil, and redy to serwe cuerie 
man. 1542 Boorpk Dietary x. (1870) 225 Andrew Borde 
..doth surrender humyle commendacyon. 1567 Gude § 
Godlte B. (S. T. S.) 96 Humill men sall inhereit tbe eird. 

b. Of a plant: Of lowly growth. 

1567 Martet Gr. Forest 32 Tbe Baline tree.. his lowe and 
humile kinde of growth. | 

+ Humile, humily, v. 0ts. Also 6 -yle, 
-yll, -ill. (In 15th c. Azemitlye, a. F. Aumilter, 
ad. L. Aumtlidre to humble (see HUMILIATE) ; in 
16th c, usually Azsz/, -t/e, after prec. adj.] ¢rans. 
To humble, to humiliate. 

149: Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) . 226 b/1 The 
herte contryle and humylyed. 1502 Ord. Crysten Alen 
(W. de W. 1506) tv. i. 167 He is excessyuely humylyed. 
fbid. 1v. xxi. 260 Therfore they ought to fere & them 
humyle before god. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. ccxi. 255 
A care that greatly humiled the kynges courage. 153. 
Gau Richt Vay 43 Quhow the sone of God humilit hime o 
his hie maieste. 3562 Win3kT Cert. Tractales Wks. 1888 
I. 33 The potent Spirit of God mot humyll 3our hertis. 

Humiliant (hivmi'liant), 2. vare. [ad. L. 
humiliant-em, pres. pple. of humeliare to Hu- 
MILIATE.] Humiliating. 

1844 Mrs. Brownine rama of Exile iii, By my perci- 
piency of sin and fall And melancholy of humiliant 
thoughts. . . eae , 

Humiliate (hiwmiclijit), v. [f Aumerliat-, ppl. 
stem of late L. Aumiltare, f. humuli-s HUMBLE a.t 
Cf. F. humilier.] 

+ 1. trans. To make low or humble in position, 
condition, or feeling ; to humble. re#. To humble 
or abase oneself, to stoop ; sometimes, to prostrate 
oneself, to bow. Odés. 

3533-4 In Suppression Monasteries (Camden) 22 We be... 
set in comforte to bumyliate our selfes as prostrate afore 
a highnes. 1577 tr. Fisher's V'reat. Prayer (R.}, For God 
his wyll is, that we should humiliate and deiect our selues 
in the sight of his maiestie. 1601-2 Furpeckr 1s¢ Pt. 
Parall, 20 Such a religious man may not .. bumiliate him- 
selfe to execute the rite of homage. 1621 Burton Anat, 
Aled. 1. iii. 1. iv. (1676) 121 How much we ought to..examine 
and humiliate our selves, seek to God, and call to him for 
mercy. 1656 Biount, //uiliate, to make low or humble. 
1656 B. Harris Parival’s fron Age 1, xvii. 128 They might 
well fear, lest all the States of Germany humiliated, or 
joyned to those of the Emperour, he might come and re- 
demand some Towns amongst them. 1776 S. J. Pratt 
Pupil of Pleas. 11.17 He whom indigence and the strokes 
of ill-fortune have not .. humiliated. 

2. To lower or depress the dignity or self-respect 
of; to subject to humiliation ; to mortify. 

1757 {see Humiciattnc fpl.a). 1796 W. Taytor in 
Monthly Rev. XX. 570 The luxury of individuals often 
. humiliates those who niiss its delights. 1817 Soutney Left. 
(1856) 111.66, I have..to complain of my counsel. .for humi- 
liating me. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. Trav. I. 113 Mere donations 
.. humiliate as much as they relieve. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vii. § 3. 362 Vhe country was humihated by defeat. 
1879 Cur, Rossett: Seck & F. 161 When we ask to be 
humbled, we inust not recoil from being humiliated. 

Hence Humivliated ///. a. 

1782 Mrs. E. Brower Geo. Bateman 1. 81 Bateman was 
at tbat period in a humiliated state of mind. 1810 SouTHEY 
Ess.(1832) 1.25 What a spirit would be kindled throughout 
groaning and humiliated Europe! 1886 W. J. Tucker 
E. Europe 280 The humiliated tillers of the soil, 

Humiliate, a. and sé. [ad. late L. Ausmtliat-us, 
pa. pple. of Aumzliare (see prec.).] 

A. adj. +a. Humiliated, humbled (04s.). b. 
Belonging to the order of Humiliates. 

1593 Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 81 They would be more 
humiliate and deiected. 1880 Libr. Untv. Knowl. (N. Y.) 
VII. 689 A female order of Benedictines, known as humi- 
liate nuns, or nuns of Blassoni. 

+B. sb. (With capital Hf.) One of an order of 
monks and nuns who affected great humility in 


dress, behaviour, and occupation. Obs. 
31611 Seep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. viii. (1632) 554 Nor were 
those wylie Humiliates regardlesse of choosing a delicate 
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plot ..where hee huilt a goodly Abbey of their Order. 1656 
Biount Giossogr., Humiltates,a Religious Order, instituted 
about the year 1166 hy certain persons exiled by Fredericus 
Barbarossa. : i 

Humiliating (hiamrlijettin), A/a. [f Hu- 
MILIATE @. + -ING!.] That humiliates; that lowers 
one’s dignity or self-respect ; abasing, mortifying. 

1757 /feradd 1. ix. 147 To have demanded so humiliating 
a sacrifice of decorum. 1776 bam Smity I. NM. a. iit. 
(1869: I. 345 Bankruptcy is perhaps the greatest and niost 
humiliating calamity which can hefal an innocent man, 1834 
Macautay £Ess., Prt? (1887) 320 The most humiliating of 
these events was the loss of Minorca. 1871 L. STerukn 
Playgr. Europe v. (1894) 127 \ retreat .. would have been 
- humiliating. 

Hence Humfliatingly ad/v., in a way that hu- 
miliates. 

1782 H. Extior Let. in Life viii. (1868) 250, I was very 
humiliatingly treated. 1842 R. AnpERSON Regeneration 
(1871) 99 How humiliatingly and sharply tt convicts and re- 
proves | ; 

Humiliation (hi#milié':fon). [a. F. Aumilia- 
tion 14thc. in Hatz.-!arm.), ad. late L. Aumilia- 
t16n-em,n. of action from Aumiliare to HUMILIATE. ] 
The action of humiliating or condition of being 
humiliated; humbling,abasement. Formerly often 
= humbled or humble condition, humility. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. P 406 The ferthe [manere of 
humylitee) is whan he nys nat sory of his humiliacion. 1490 
Caxton Euneydos iv. 18 Eneas knelyd doun on bothe his 
knees, hi grete humylyacyon ofherte. 1552 App. HAMILTON 
Catech. (1884) 16 Tha wat ordanit also for owr humiliationn, 
instructioun and spiritual exercitioun. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 110 Receiving penitents .. having first 
before this washing testified their humiliation by fasting and 
prayer. 1648 Shorter Catech. Westm. Asse (1718) § 23 
Christ, as our Redeemer, executeth the offices of a Prophet, 
of a Priest, and of a King, both in his estate of humiliation 
and exaltation. 1678 Bunyan Prlgr.1.65 Yes, said Pru- 
dence,..it is an hard matter for a man to go down into the 
valley of Humiliation, as thou art now, and to catch no slip 
hy the way. 1700 S. L. tr Aryke's Voy. E. dnd. 353 On 
the roth, We kept a day of Fasting and Humiliation. 1771 
Junius Lett. xii. 221 Where will the humiliation of this 
country end? 1848 R. I. Witnerrorcr /nearnation vi. 
(1852) 162 As His Incarnation was the humiliation of His 
Godhead, so was His death the humiliation of His earthly 
nature, 1866 G. MacponaLp dun. QO. Neighd, viii. (1878) 
273, | think ‘humiliation’ is a very different condition of 
mind from humility. ‘ Humiliation’ no man can desire; it 
is shame and torture. 

b. with @ and //. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 79 Many voluntary 
humiliacyons in y waye to perfyte nckenea 1751 SMoL- 
cetr /’er, Pte.(1779" I. xiv. 123 Nor would he pay the least 
regard to the humiliations and supplications of some aniong 
them. 1837 Macautay £ss., Bacon (1887) 383 Incensed hy 
multiplied wrongs and humiliations. 

Humiliative (hivmi'lictiv), a. [f. L. humiliat-, 
ppl. stem of humilia@re to WUMILIATE + -IVE] 
Hlaving a humiliating quality. 

1810 Bentnam (acking (1821) 23 Of these two..the first 
mentioned may be termed the depressive or humiliative. 

Humiliator (hizmi'lijeitas). [Agent-n. in L. 
form, from humirlidre.] One who humiliates. 

1850 H{. H. Witson tr. Aig-veda 1. 135 The humiliator 
of his enemies. 1890 in Darly News 25 Jan. 5/6 That he 
was ‘a grovelling humiliator of his distinguished race’. 

Humi'liatory, 2. [f. as lfusmrat-rve + 
-orY.] That tends to humiliate. 

187z Ruskin Aratra Pentilict iii. 80 Of the impotence, 
take hut this one, utterly humiliatory, and. .ghastly example. 

+ Huniilist. Ots. rare—. [f. L. humil-is Wus- 
BLE + -Ist.] = HOMILIATE 56, 

1611 Corer., //wniliez, the Humilists; Gray Friers of the 
Order of St. Bennet. 

+ Humi'litude. Oés. rare. [f. L. Aumili-s 
HuMBLE +-rupe.] Humility. 

a 1586 Sir H. Sipney in Lett. Abs. Ussher (1686) App. 26 
High Humilitudes take such deep root in the minds of the 
Multitude. r7oz C. Matuer Alagn, Chr. it. iv. (1852) 127 
Witha sagacious humilitude he consented. 

Humility (hivmiliti). (a. F. Awmilité (earlier 
umilitet, 11th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. Aumils- 
tat-em, f. humilis HUMBLE. J 

1. The quality of being humble or having a lowly 
opinion of oneself; meekness, lowliness, humble- 
ness : the opposite of pride or haughtiness. 

€ 1315 SHOREHAM 117 Thor3 clennesse and humylyte. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 209 And with full great humilite He 
suffreth his adversite. 1419 R. Hotme in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. 1.65 With all subjection and humilitee We recomend 
us to 30ure roial Majestee. 1500-20 Duxsar Poems xx. 4 
Thow that. .Gabriell send. .On-to the mayd of. maist humi- 
lite. 1607 Saks. Cor. 11. ili. 43 stage divect., Enter Corio- 
lanus in a gowne of Humility, with Menenius. 2 1639 W. 
WHATELEY Prototypes \. xi. 11640) 99 That is true humility 
to have a meane esteeme of himselfe out of a true appre- 
hension of Gods greatnesse. 1757 Hume £ss., Passions 
(1817) Il. 175 Humility... is a dissatisfaction with ourselves 
on account of some defect or infirmity. 1873 HamMERTON 
Intell. Lifew. i. (1876) 52 The humility which acknowledges 
present insufficiency. ; 

b, with #4, An act of humility or self-abasement. 

1612 Davies Why /reland etc. (1747) 51 With these 
humilities .. they satisfied the young king. 1809-10 Coe: 
RIDGE Friend (1818 I. 32 All the tricksy humilities of the 
amhitious candidates for the favorable suffrages of the 
judicious Puhlic. 

2. Humble or low condition, rank, or estate ; 


unpretentiousness, humbleness. 
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1623 Cockeram, //umilitie, low estate, hasenesse. 1757 
Foote duthor 1, 8 ut how will a Person of his Pride and 
Pedigree, relish the Huuiility of this Apartment? 1831 
Lams Ea Ser. u. Ellistontana, | made a sort of apology 
for the humility of the fare. ¢1838 De Quincey Shaks. 
Wks, 1863 XV. 37 His course lay .. through the humilitics 
of absolute poverty. * 

3. A local name of several N. American birds of 
the family Seolopacidie. 

1634 W. Woop New Eng. Prosp. t. viii. (1865) 34 The 
Humilities or Simplicities: as I may rather call them) bee of 
two sorts, the Liggest being as Lig as a greene Plover, the 
other as big as birds we call Knots in England. 1678 
Paturies (ed. 4), Humility, otherwise called Simplicity, a 
sort of Bird in New England. 1781 S. Peters //ist. Con- 
necticut 256 The Humility is so called because 1t speaks the 
word humility, and seldom mounts high in the air. 

+ Hu'milness. Vés. Chiefly Sc. [f. Huss a. 
+-NEss.]  !lumbleness, humility. 

1423 Jas. 1 Aingis QO. cxxvi, With dredefull humylInesse. 
¢ 1485 Dighy Myst, 11882) tv. 479, | shall assiste you with all 
humylnesse. 1567 Gude & Godlie B.1S. T.S.)75 Martlie 
thankfulnes .. We offer the, Lord, with lawlie huinilnes. 

+ Humily, a/v. Obs. Torms: 4 humelich, 
-ili, -yly, -ely, 4-6 humly, 5 hummylly, home- 
liche, homly, 6 hum(e)lie, humilye. [f It- 
MIL(E a.+-L¥2, In r6thc. only Se. It was onited 
with the form Aamdély by the intermediate Aumly.] 
= ]lumBiy, 

1375 Barsour Bruce i. 578 Hehimthankit humyly. ¢ 1380 
Sir Fertmb, 2050 Pe duk aunswerede pat mayde fice, 
humelich -& fayre. argoo /'1stild of Susan 200 Homliche 
on hir heued heor hondus pei leyed. 1500-20 T)unwar 
Poems x, 20 For he. is cumin full humly. 1513 Dovcbas 
Eneis xu. xiv. 121 Streik furth my handis humelie. 1552 
Lynpesay Monarche 6096 Full humilye he techeit ws. 1567 
Gude 4 Godhe B.(S. VY. $.) 104 Huinlie I the exhort 

Humin (hismin). Chem. [f. Hesus+-1x.J 
A neutral substance existing, according to Mulder, 
in black humus. 

1844 PetzuoLpt Lect. Farmers Agric. Chem. 93 To this 
the name Aussne or humus coal has been applied. 1869 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene ed. 3) 20 The organic vege- 
tahle maticr consists of humin aud ulmin, and of acids 
derived from humus. 1886 Syd. Soc. Ler., Jluntun, .. the 
material in turf which is neither acid nor alkaline. 

+ Humiserpent, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L.. humi 
en the ground + serpent-em, pr. pple. of serxpere to 
crawl.] Crawling on the ground. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Efisc. 1. ii. 3 He is ex frce plebis, 
humi-serpent; of the lowest of the people. 

Humism, -ist: sce under Howey. 

Humistratous (hizntistré-tas), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. kumistrat-us ({. humi on the ground + 
stratus spread) +-ous.] ‘Spread over the surface 
of the ground’ (Gray). 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 0415. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Humite (hiwmait). in. [Nained, 1813, after 
Sir Abraham flume, of London.}] A fluo-silicate 
of magnesium, long considered a variety of chondro- 
dite, but now, on crystallographical grounds, made 
a distinct species. 

1814 T. ALLAN Adin, Nomen. 45 Humtte, is a substance 
mentioned hy Bournon. 1852 Brooke & Mutter PAIHips° 
Afin. 353 ITumite has been described..as belonging to the 
prismatic system. 1895 Srory-MAsKELYNE Crystallogr. 
§ 317 Twins of humite occur, twinned in two ways. 

Humlie, humblie. Sc. [f. umuet a. + -y.] 
A huinmel or polled cow. Also attrib., as humlte- 
cow. In quots. 1818, 1825-80 ¢ransf. 

1813 J. Heapeick Agric. Surv. Forfarsh. 439 (Jam.) 
A great proportion of the permanent stock are humnlies, that 
is, they have no horns. 1816 Scott Old Mort. iv, I gat the 
humlie-cow, that’s the best in the hyre..for ten pund Scots. 
1818 &. Burt's Lett, N. Scott. 11. 104 note, In the days of 
our grand-fathers the lower class of Highlanders, were .. 
denominated AumédUes from their wearing no covering on 
their head but their hair. 1825-80 Jamieson, //uslock, 
Humlse, ‘a polled cow; also a person whose head has been 
shaved, or hair cut’. ; 

Humlock, variant of HemLock. 

+ Hummel, sé. Sc. Obs. [=MLG.andmod.G, 
hummel wild bee, drone, Du. homme! drone, = 
humble in HUMBLE-BEE.] A drone; a lazy fellow. 

1500-z0 Duxsar Poems |x. 18 Wyld haschhaldis, haggar- 
haldis, and hummellis. | . 

Hummel (hv'm1), humble ‘hvmb’)), 2. Sc. 
and zorth. dial. Forms: a. 5 hommyl, 6 homill, 
hommil, 8- hummel, (8 hummle). 8. 7 hum- 
bell, 6-humble. [Corresponds to LGer. Aummel, 
honmel hornless beast (hence draught-ox); cf. 
hummelbock, hummelgetsz a hornless goat, humirch, 
dial. Aommlich hornless, Bay. Aumlet hornless. The 
earlier history of the word has not been traced: 
there may be radical connexion with HaMBLE to 
mutilate. ] 

1. Of cattle: Hornless, ‘ dodded’. 

1536 BELLENDEN Cron, Scot. (1821) 11.164 Quhen uncouth 
ky fechtis amang thaimself, gif ane of thaim happenis to be 
slane, and uncertane quhat kow maid the slauchter, the kow 
that is homill sal! heir the wyte. 1584 J. CarmicHaeL “ed. in 
Wodr. Soc. Misc. (1844) 438 When we got it, it was hut 
a Dun humble kow. 1775 Jounson Yourn, West. Isles, 
Ostig Wks. X. 415 Of their hlack cattle, some are without 
horns, called by the Scots, humble cows. 

transf, 1887 Amer. Naturalist Oct. 886 The lop-ear [in 
the zehu] is a decidedly ‘ hummel * characteristic. 
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2. Of cor or grain: Awnless. //ummel corn, 
‘a term applied to the lighter grain of any kind, 
or that which falls from the rest when it is Yanned’ 
(Jam.); hence used attrib. ‘mean, poor’. 

1474 Acta Audit. (1839) 35/2, vii chalder of hommy!l corne. 
41605 DirreL Diary in Dalyell Fragen. Scot. Hist. (1798) 
Fag ‘The ait maill 10 lth. the boll, the humbell corne 7 lib. the 
boll. 1792 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Berwicksh. 1V. 386 The.. 
hinds. .receive 10 bolls oats, 2 bolls harley, and 1 boll peas, 
which two last articles are called hummel corn. 1870 RAMSAY 
Kemin, (ed. 18) 87 A hummelcorn discourse. 

+3. Broken, chapped, kibed. Oés. 

1601 Hottann Pésny I]. 128 In case of humhle-hecls he 
applied it sodden in oile. 

Hummel, humble, vw. Sc. and north. dial. 
Also 9 homil, humeL _[f. prec. adj.] 

1. trans. Todepriveof the horns: see FICMMELLED. 

2. To 1emove the awns from (barley). See also 
quot. 1893. 

24 1Boo ALY. Scent (Jam.), Thair’s bear tae hummil. 1822 
Hloce Perils of Man 11. 30 (fam.) My heart dunt—duntit 
Ife a man humblin bear, 1893 .Vorthumbld Gloss., /lomil, 
to humble or remove the awns from harley.. In hreaking 
stones for macadamised roads, to Semel means to hreak 
the luinps into smaller sizes preparatory to their being made 
the requisite size by « smaller hammer. 

{lence Hu'mmelling, -eling z6/. sé. 

1835 Peuty Cycl. 111. 465/2 Rarley requires care in thrash- 
ing, to break off all the awns close to the grain... It is often 
necessary ..to effect this by another operation. .called Anon- 
mneling. 1851 Lilustr, Catal. Gt. Axhi6, 386 A barley aveller 
or hummelling machine .. for the purpose of rubbing the 
horus or avels off harley. .leaving the kernels clean. 

+ Hummel-bummel. Vés. (Cf. Humsue v.* 
and Bumbix.] An imitation of mumbling. 

1537-41 Lyxprsay Aitlers Confess. 44 And mekle Latyne 
he did mummill, I hard na thing but hummill hummill. 

Hummelled, -eled (hom’ld), humbled 
(ho'mb'Id),@. north dial, Alsog homilt, humelt. 
(f. Hexen v. +-ep!.] 

1. Of cattle: Hornless, ‘dodded’. 

1788 W. Marsuate Vorksh. Gloss. (E. D.S.), //umbled, 
hornless ; spoken of cattle and sheep. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop 
Yorksh. Dial, Some of his cows are Hummeld. 1880 £cho 
4 Oct. 4/1 Mr. Horatio Ross killed what is called a ‘bum- 
melled ’ stag, a very remarkahle rarity--that is, being full- 
grown without horns. ° 

2. Of barley: Deprived of the awns. 

+3. Broken, chapped, kibed. Oés. 

1597 GerarvE //erbal 1. xxxi. § 10. 42 To heale kihed or 
humbled heeles. 1601 Hottann /éiny I]. 38 If one lay 
them very hot to kibed or humbled heeles, they wil cure 
them, 

Hummeller, -eler (hom'la1). {f. Huse. 
v. + -ERI.] One who or that which hummels; 
sfec. a machine for removing the awns from barley. 

1842 C. W. Jonnson Farmer's Cycl., Barley Hummeller, 
an instrument for separating the awns of the barley plant 
from the seed. 1849 fi. Srernens Bk. Farm (ed. 2) 1. 421/2 
In some cases the thrashing-machine itself is made the 
hummeller, hy employing an iron fluted cover to the drum. 
186z J. Witson farming 161 When barley is thrashed, it is 
first carried by a separate set of elevators. .into a hummeller, 
in which it is freed from the awns. 

Hummer (ho'ma:), 54.1 Also7humber. ff. 
lium v1 +-rKx!.] A thing or person that hums. 

1. An insect that hums; also, a humming-bird. 

1605 SyivesterR Du Bartas u. iii. 1. Abrabam 606 The 
Swallow's silent, and the lowdest Humber, Leaning upon 
the earth, now seems to slumber. ax2694 M. Rosinson 
Autobiog. (Mayor 1856) 7 Swarms of night enemies, the 
gnats, and hummers. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. |. 737 The 
hummer is a night hird, peculiar to the mountainous deserts 
of Peru, .. a strange humming [is] made in the air by the 
rapidity of their fight. 18:6 Ktrey & Sp. Entomol, (1818) 
II. xxiv. 379 The wasp and hornet..are strenuous hummers. 
1870 J. Ortcn Andes & Amazons vi. (1876) 105 Save the 
hummers, beautiful plumage is rare. ’ 

2. A person that hums; one that utters ‘ hum] 

1771 Contemplative Alan 1. 107 Tho’ he never sung in 
Form .. he was, nevertheless, a great Hummer. 1820 [see 
Hawer). 1885 G. Mereptru Diana I. 279 ‘To vindicate 
Diana's name from the hummers and hawers. 

. A person or thing characterized by extreme 
activity, energy, etc.; see Hum uv. 3, and cf. douncer, 
thumper. (collog. or slang.) 

1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. 1. i, She's a Hummer, such a 
Bona Roba, ha, ha, ha. 1701 Cisner Love makes Man 
iv. ii, Odd she’s a Hummer! 1888 Colxsébus (Ohio) 
Evening Disp. 18 Dec., The Franklin county divorce court 
is a hummer, hut it cannot compete with the similar court 
in Chicago, where a record of six cases an hour has just 
been made. 1892 Current Lit.1U.S.) Apr. 577 The woman 
of to-day is what is tritely known as a ‘hummer’. 

+4. slang. See quot.) Oés. 

axj7o0o B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hummer, a loud Lie, a 
Rapper. [Cf. ‘a humming lie’ in Humaine ffl. a. 2.) 

+Hummer, sé.4 Ods. [f. Hum v.24 + -eR1] 
One who ‘hums’ or hoaxes; a humbugger. 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 261 The hummer when he hath told 
alye with a grave face. 1778 H. Brooke Epil. Humbugging 
17 Our hummers in state, physic, learning, and law. 

Hummer (homes), v. dia’. Also 7 humber. 
{Iterative of Hum v1: cf. batter, twitter.) intr, 
To make a low hnmming or murmuring sound: 
see quots. b. ¢vazs. To mnrmur, mutter. Hence 
Hummering vé/. 5b. and pl. a. 

1629 Lowtner in 13¢4 Rep. Hest. A1SS. Comm. App. vu, 
Through Scotland the people in church .. use a hunimering 
kind of lamentation for their sins. 1637 G. Dante. Genius 
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of this [sle 632 The hummering of Gnats. 1674-91 Ray S. $ 
E.C. Words 103 To Huwminer,to begin to neigh. 1684 Last 
Speech of F. Semple in Clond Witnesses (1810) 282 He never 
opened his mouth more but hunvbred and rose up and went 
his way. 1781 J. Hutton Your to Caves Gloss., Huumier, 
to make a low rumbling noise. a1825 Foray Voc. £. 
Anglia, Hummer, ..in our use .. means the gentle and 
pleasing sound which a horse utters when he hears the corn 
shaken in the sieve. a 1860 J. Youncer A ufobiog. xix. (1881) 
227 Jamie hummered some sort of assent. 1884 Cham. 
Frnul. 9 Feb. 86/1 That pretty low ‘hummering’ sound so 
common with pet horses. 

Hu-mmie. Dockers’ collog. [? Related to Aum- 


mock or hump.) See quot. 

1887 19f Cent. XXII. 486 (Dock Life of East Lond.) 
With timber, a growth on the back of the neck called a 
‘hummie’, tbe result of long friction, is needful to enable 
a man to balance a plank [in discharging cargoes] with any 
degree of comfort. 

Humming (hominy), v4/. 56.1 [f Hom vd + 
-Inc!,] The action ot the verb Hum, q.v. 

c14g0 Promp. Parv. 253/1 Hummynge (S. hunnynge). 
veutna, 1539 KyNeysmyit Let. 15 Apr. (MS. in P. R. O., 
SS. P. Hen. V111,§ 150. 138 b), The hummynge hacking and 
darke setting furthe of Gods word. 15778. Gooce /leresbach’s 
Hus6. 1. (1586) 176 b, At the doore of the Hyve.. you heare 
a great huzzing and humming within. 1660 7rta/ Regic. 
49 b, Gentlemen, This Humming is not at all becoming the 
Gravity of tbis Court. It is more fitting for a Stage-Play, 
then for a Court of Justice. 1911 Steere Spcct, No. 148 1 
The Gentleman .. has .. practised Minuet-steps to his own 
Humming. a 1839 Prazp Poeurs (1864) II. 129 Tbe drowsy 


bumming of the bees. 
Humming, v4/. 56.2: see Hum v.2 


Humming, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1nG2.] 

1. That hums; that makes or gives forth a low 
murmuring sound; + that homs approbation. 

1606 Syivester Due Bartas u. iv.1. Trophies 349 With 
sudden flerk the fatall hemp lets goe The humming Flint. 
1681 Hickerincite Hs, (1716) I. 195 That. endeavour at 
Wit, Pun, or Quibble, so much admir'd by the Humming 
Tribe. 19703 J. Puinies Splendid Shilling (R.), ‘be bum- 
ming prey, Regardless of their fate, rush on the toils In- 
extricable. 1827 Blackw. Mag. XX1. 504 The vernal balmi- 
ness of the bumming Sycamore. 

b. Said of sounds, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ut. |. 390 Grounde luie..put into the 
eares, taketh away the humming noyse..of the same. 1637 
B. Jonson Sad She ph. u. ii, The scalie beetles.. That make 
a humming murmur as they flie. 1692 Luttretye Brief Rel. 
(1857) I]. 539 The earth swelled witb a dismal humming 
noise. 1790 J. B. Moreton Afann. WV. [nd. 17 The mus- 
quittoes.. Their humming songs kept me in dread. 

¢. Sometimes hyphened to its noun, forming a 
quast-compound denoting a particular kind of the 
thing in question, as Aumméing-bee, -top, -wheel. 
1660 Bove Ver Exp. Phys. Meck. x1. 326 We..shut intoa 

great Receiver a YIumming Bee. 1837 Hoop Ude to my 
Son ii, Thou huinan humming-bee, extracting honey From 
ev'ry blossom. 1847 Emerson fovtns (1857) 123 Tbe Parcae 
-.at their bumming-wlieel. 1851 D. Jerrocp 54. Giles 18 
Battledores, humming-tops. : 

2. Of extraordinary acttvity, intensity, or mag- 
nttude ; brisk, vigorous, energetic, ‘ booming’; very 
large; ‘thumping’, ‘stunning’. s/axg or collog. 

(In some cases, referring to the hum which accompanies 
busy activity ; but it is doubtful if this is the origin in all.) 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ww. iii. 183 Caught in a humming 
lie. 1684 J. H. Epil. Lacy’s Sir H. Buffoon, With such, 
Ben. Jobnson’s huinming Plays prevail. 1732 Fiecpinc 
Mock Doctor Epil., He'd have a huinming chance. 1733 
— Quixote in Eng. i. iv, You seem to drive a huinming 
trade here. €1777 H. Wacrote Marg. Notes Chesterf. 
Wks.in Trans. Philobib, Sac. (1867-8) X1. 59 Humming is 
a cant word for “ust. A person meaning to describe a very 
large bird said, It was a Mutnuning Bird. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. w. vii, He received a humming knock on the 
back of his head. 1896 Lp. Rosesery in Daily News 22 
July 5/4 In tbe huinining city, in the backwoods, in the 
swamps where the sentinel walked his lonely round .. the 
thoughts. .of men were that day directed to Robert Burns. 

b. Of liquor: Strong; ? causing a humming in 
the head; ?effervescing, frothing. colloy. (Cf. 
Hust 56.1 3.) 

1675 Durrett Afock Tempest 1. ii, A Tub of humming 
stuff would make a Cat speak. 1732 Fietpinc Covent 
Gard. Wks. 1784 11. 315 A bowl of humming punch. 1894 
Barinxc-Goutp Queen of L. 11. 48 My humming brown ale. 

adyb, 17or Farqunar Sir H. Wildair w. ii, The wine was 
humming strong. 

Humming-bird. Any bird of the large family 
Trochilide, the species of which make a humming 
sound by the rapid vibration of thetr wings. 

They are all of very small size, and are usually brilliantly 
coloured. They are peculiar to America, ranging from 
Alaska to Patagonia, but most frequent within the tropics. 

1637 T. Morton New Eng, Cunaau (1883) 198 There is a 
curious bird to see to, called a humming bird, no bigger 
then a great Beetle. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 60 
That which we call the hunthing bird, much less than 
a Wren, not much bigger than an humble Bee, .. never 
sitting, but purring with her wings, all the time she stayes 
with the flower. 1742 Pore Duuc. iv. 446 Yet by some 
object ev'ry brain is stirr'd; The dull may waken to a 
humming-bird. 1769 E. Bancrorr Guiana 166 The Black 
Trochilus, or Humming Bird, is the smallest of the whole 
tribe, being not bigger than the top of a man’s finger. 1877 
Bryant May Even. iv, The humming-bird, that, in the sun, 
Wandered from bloom to bloom. 

b. attrib. Humming- bird bush, Zschyno- 
mene montevidensis,a South American leguminous 
shrub much frequented by humming-birds (7reas. 
Bot. 1866); humming-bird flower, name for 
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various flowers frequented by humming-birds; 
humming-bird hawk-moth (sphinx), a spectes 
of hawk-moth (Afacroglossa stellalarum), whose 
flight resembles that of a humming-bird. 

1698 J. Periver in P&il. Trans. KX. 405 Digitalis 
Mariana Persice folio, Vhis I take to be the Humming 
Bird Tree. 1819 G. SaMovELLe Entomol. Compend. 244 
Humming-bird hawk-moth. 1834 SELBY in Proc. Berw. 
Nat, Clué 1, No, 2. 40 A large moth hovering, in the man- 
ner of the Humming-bird Sphinx, in front of the flowers. 1863 
Bates Nat. Amazon v. (1864) 115 Several times I shct by 
mistake a humming bird-hawk-moth, instead of ahird. 1897 
Wirus Flower. P7. 1. 103 Passiflora sp., Abutilon sp. and 
many more are ‘ bumming-bird flowers’. 

Hummock (hymok). Forms: a. 6 hammok, 
6-9 hammock. §8. 6 hommoke, hoommocke, 
8hommock. y. 7 hummack, humock, 8 hum- 
moc, 7—- hummock, (9g -uck). 6 7-8 hom- 
mac(c)o. [Orig. a nautical term: source obscure. 

The ending in -ock suggests a dim. like Aid/och, But the 
stein ham-, hom-, hum-, remains unexplained. Assuming 
it to be Axsn-, it may be compared with Hunmie, LG. Auin- 
fel, humpel, hiimmnel, a small height or eminence, a hump, 
Se. dial. Axmplock ‘little rising ground’, and Eng. Anrnp. 
But Azeuenock could not be derived from Axes, since the 
latter does not appear till 140 years later. The earliest form 
recalls another nautical word Hammock; but comparison of 
the two words will show that neither form- nor sense-history 
favours any connexion (exc, perh. that the factitious Ao:macco, 
huinmock,may lave been in initation of Aatzacco,hammock).] 

1, A protuberance or boss of earth, rock, etc., 
usually conical or dome-shaped, rising above the 
general level of a surface; a low hillock or knoll. 

a. orig. ‘A name given by mariners to a hillock, 
or small eminence of land resembling the figure of 
a cone, and appearing on the sea-coast of any coun- 
try’ (Falconer Afarine Dict., 769, s.v. /fommoc). 

a. 1556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 104 Right 
above that into the land a round hammock and greene which 
we took to be trees. 1599 Haxcuyt Voy. Il. 11. 58 The 
sayd land seemed vnto vs as if it had bene a great number 
of shippes vnder saile, being in deed nothing els but the 
land which was full of Hammoks, some high some lowe, 
with high trees on them. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 
(1847) 180 Wee came to an anchor in the bay of Atacames, 
whicb on the wester part hath a round hammock. 

8. 1555 R. Gainsa# in Eden Decades 351 Vppon the mayne 
are foure or fyue hygb hylles eet ccithe round hoom- 
mockes or hyllockes. 1556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. 
(1589) x05 A round green hommoke which commeth out of 
the maine. 1645 G. Boate /re/, Nat. Hist. (1652) 38 Horn- 
head, being a Hill withtwo hommocksat the top, in fashion 
somewhat like unto two horns. 

y. 1608 W. Hawxins in //awkins’ Voy, (1878) 378 A hum- 
mocke .. boare of us N.E. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 
(1847) 238 This iland..is a round bumock, conteyning not 
a league of ground, but most fertile 1748 Azison's Voy. 1. 
ix. 228 On this land we observed two remarkable humniocks, 
such as are usually called paps. 1834 M. Scotr Cruise 
Midge (1863) 110 Do you see your marks now? Yes, I 
have the two trees on with the hummock. 1840 F. D. 
Besnetr Whaling Voy. 1. 295 note, This island has the 
appearance of a very lofty.. rock .. with a hummock on 
each side of its base. 

8. 1670 Narporoucn Jru/. in slec. Sev. Late Voy. 1. 
(1711) 114 These Islands made in four Ifommaccoes, like 
Hay.-cocks, when I saw them. 1743 Butketey & Cummins 
Voy. S. Seas 15 High Land, with Hillocks, and one remark- 
able Honimacoe like a Sugar-loaf. 

b. (In Colonial and U.S. use.) A piece of more 
or less elevated ground, esp.in a swamp or marsh ; 
spec. in the southern U.S., an elevation rising above 
a plain or swamp and often densely covered with 
hardwood trees; a clump of such trees on a knoll. 

The local form in Florida and adjacent states is hasuruock. 

a. 1765 J. Bantram Frxi. 28 Dec. in Stork Acc. £. Florida 
(1766) 13 The hammocks of live-oaks and palmettos are 
generally surrounded either with swamp or inarsh. 1766 
/bid. 24 Jan. 49 We observed on the north-end of the lake 
a hammock of oak. 1775 Romans /lorida 283 A few spots 
of hammock or upland, are found on this island. 1884 
Times 15 Apr. 8 Florida lands are ordinarily classified as 
pine lands, hammocks (lands covered with hard woods), and 
swamp lands. 

8. 1636 Boston Rec. (1877) 11.9 A parcell of marsh land 
in which there stands 3 homocks, with Pyne trees upon 
the south side of the marsh neare the water. 1775 Romans 
Florida 229 uote, Excepting tbe few bommocks near the 
sea, which are oak land. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 117 
Twenty miles of these green fields, interspersed with hom- 
mocks or islets of evergreen trees. 1839-40 W. Irvinc 
Wolfert's R. (1855) 220 When Florida was ceded by the 
Spaniards .. the Indians .. retired .. [into the] intricate 
swamps and hommocks, and vast savannahs of the interior. 

y- 1650 R. Witiiams Left. (1874) 195 A moose which was 
killed upon one of your hummocks by Fisher’s Island. 1681 
R. Knox //ist. Ceylote (1817) 25 By marks of great trees, 
hummacks, or rocks, each man knows hisown. 1766 H. 
Laurens in Darlington Aferm, (1849) 438, 1 thrice visited 
the River St. John. .exploring the swamps and hummocks, 
pine barrens, and sand barrens. 1775 Romans /‘Jorida App. 
12 The island Amelia, which is..to be known bya detached 
hummock of trees on the south side. 1869 in Coues Birds 
N.W, 478 The nest was a simple hollow in tbe ground, in 
a grassy hummock, in the centre of a marshy spot. 1872 
C. J. Maynarp Sirds Florida 29, 1 was walking in a narrow 
path through a hummock, whicb lies back of tbe old fort 
at Miauni [Florida]. 

ce. A sand hill on the sea shore, 

1793 SMEATON Edystoue L. 197 In 1773 the.. boundary of 
the Sind Hommacks reinained nearly the same..but now.. 
the sand hommacks had established themselves. 1819 Rees 
Cycl., Honimacks, in ngineery, are used by Mr. Sineaton 
to denote sand hills thrown up by the tide. 1888 Sostox 
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(Mass.) Transcript 7 July 5/5 This chart gives height of 
sand hills [on Sable Island] as 150 feet, when in no instance 
could Mr. Macdonald find a hummock having an elevation 
of eighty feet. 

d. Geol, An elevated or detached boss of rock. 

‘ Navigators use the word hummock to express circular 
and elevated mounts, appearing ata distance; I adopt the 
word from them’ (Richardson, 1808, as below). 

1808 Ricnaroson in PArl. Trans. XCVIII. 218 To these 
may he compared the stratified basaltic hummocks so pro- 
fusely scattered over our area. /did. 221 It will hardly be 
asserted that these hummocks were originally formed solitary 
and separate as theynowstand. 1829 Glover's Hist. Derby 
1. 51 Detached portions or bummocks of coal measures. 
1839 Murcnison Silur. Syst. 1. xxxvi. 500 The trap. .reap- 
pearing here and there in hummocks. 1878 Huxcry 
Phystogr. 162 The flat-domed hummocks of rock, produced 
in this way are termed sbeep-backs. 

e. ‘A protuberance raised upon any plane of 
ice above the common level’ (Scoresby) ; ‘a lump, 
thrown up by some pressure or force, on an tce 
field or floe’ (Sir J. Ross). 

1818 Edin, Rev. XXX. 17 A portion of ice rising above 
the common level, is termed a hummock. 1823 Scoressy 
Whale Fishery 51 Many of the hummocks of the ice were 
at least twenty feet high. .Some of these hummocks seemed 
to he of recent production. 1835 Sir J. Ross Arctic Exp. 
xxix. 404 We proceeded over the level of the sea of ice, and, 
passing some hummocks, arrived at the desired cape. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. x. (1856) 74 At the margins of the 
floes, where their ragged edges have come into grinding 
contact, the ice is piled up into ridges...These are the 
*hummocks’, 1878 A. H. Markuanu Gt. Frozen Sea xxii. 
308 The hummocks proved most formidable impediments to 
our advance. _ 

f£. gen. A boss-ltke protuberattce rising irregu- 
larly from any surface; a knoll, hillock, or small 
piece rising abruptly above the general level, and 
causing inequaltty of the surface. 

1845 Darwin Voy, Nat. xxi. (1873) 493 The lava streams 
are coveredwith bunmocks. 1854 Horgau I! alden, Spring 
(1863) 339 Juinping from hummock to hunmock. 1859 
TENNENT Ceylon 1x. Vv. 11.503 ‘Vhe ground. .was thrown into 
hummocks like great molehills. 1867 Muscrave Nooks Old 
France 1. vii. 255 Hummocks of hard earth varying between 
two and three feet in height. 

g. ¢ransf. A hummock-like mass or lump. 

1864 Lowete Fireside Trav. 186 One of tbose yellow 
hummocks [polar bears} goes slumping up and down his 
cage. 

2. attrib.,as hummock-lanud (see t ba, quot. 1884, 
and HumMocky I, quot. 1766), -ridge, -soz/, etc. 

1775 Romans Florida 15, 1 shall then treat of them by 
the names of pine land, Hammock land, savannahs, swamps, 
marshes, and bay, or cypress galls. /éd. 17 The hammock 
land so called from its appearing in tufts among the lofty 
pines. /déd., The true hammock soil is a mixture of clay 
and a blackish sand, and iu some spots a kind of ocbre. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxii. 274 To avoid the accumula- 
tion of snows and hummock ridges. /ééd. xxvi. 338 Such 
ice 1 have seen 36 feet in height; and when subjected .. to 
hummock-squeezing, 60 and 70 feet. /éid. 11. i. 16 Under 
tbe hospitable Iee of an inclined humuinock-slab. 

Hence Huemmocked (hy'mokt) ff/. a., thrown 
into hummocks; hummocky, uneven. Hu:mmock- 
ing, the forming of hummocks on an ice field. 

1853 Kane Grinnell F.cp. xvi. (1856) 122 The elastic 
material corrugated hefore the enormous pressure: then 
cracked, then crumbled, and at last rose. .. This imposing 
process of dynamics is called *Hummocking’. 1856 — 
Arct. Expl. 1. xxxii. 447 It is a rugged, hummocked drive. 

Hummocky (ho mokt),az. Also 8 hammocky, 
hommocky. ff. prec.+-y.] 

1. Abounding in or characterized by hummocks ; 
having the surface rising irregularly in hummocks. 

1766 J. Bartram Fraud. in Stork Acc. £. Florida 69 That 
which is called hammocky land is generally full of large 
evergreen and water-oaks, mixed with red-bay and mag- 
nolia, 1791 W. Bartram Carolia 211 East Florida. . being 
such a swampy bommocky country. 1817 ScorEsBy in 
Ann. Reg., Chron. 536 Such fields as exhibit a rugged, 
hummocky surface. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narv. 2nd Voy. 
Explan, Terms p. xvi, //wsnnzocky ice, ice so uneven and 
rough as to be impassable or nearly so on foot. 1867 
Muscrave Nooks Uld France I, vii. 236 This rugged and 
hummocky road. 

b. fig. Uneven like hummocky ground. 

1867 A. J. Ecuis £. £. Pronunc. 1. iv. 410 Tbe verse is 
so ‘ hummocky’ that no conclusions could be drawn from it 
respecting the number of syllables in a word. 

2. Of the form or nature of a hammock or boss- 
like eminence. 

1791 W. Bartram Carolina 193 The opposite point of the 
crescent, gradually retires with hommocky projecting points, 
indenting the grassy marsbes. 1823 Scoressy Whale 
fishery 71 Innumerable hummocky peaks [of ice] were on 
every band, some of them reared to the height of 30 or 40 
feet. 1873 J. Geixie Gt. Ace Age ii. 21 Even the projecting 
masses of rock..present a rounded bummocky aspect. 1882 
Pall MallG. 10 July 5/1 A firth winding among bummocky 
hills. 1894 Field 1 Dec. 838/1 These grayling lie. .sometimes 
--in the hummocky waves above sunken rocks. 

|| Hummum (hzmzm). [Corruption of Arab. 


ole hammam hot bath (Hammam). (Arab. > 


hammam, hummum means ‘ coal, fuel, ashes )] 
An Oriental bathing establishment; a Turkish 
bath; a Hammam. a. 
A bathing establishment called ‘the Hummums’ 1s said 
to have been established in Covent Garden in 1631; it sub- 
sequently becaine a hotel. 


1634 Sin 7. HERBERT 7 vav. 35 : 
bathing themselves in a secure Hummum, 1688 Sir 
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Found them in an Evening, 


if 
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Bramston Au/obiog. (Camden) Fie Sir Charles Scarborow 
-.aduised takinge the Northhalt waters. .bleedinge in the 
arme, and the hummums, which are bathing or swettinze. 
1701 Postman 15 Nov. Advt., The Hummums in Covent 
Garden having..been neglected..whereby several Persons 
of Quality have been disgusted and have left off coming 
thither to sweat and bathe, 2712 Bupcect Spect. No. 347 
P to It is also our Imperial Will and Pleasure, that our good 
Subjects the Sweaters do establish their {luinmums in such 
close Places. 1778 Jounson in Boswel/ 12 May, My wife 
went to the Hummunns (it is a place where people get them- 
selves cupped). 1792 Woxcort (P. Pindar) Odes of Cool 
Wks. 1812 JH. 100 In Covent Garden, at the [lummums, now 
I sit. 1856 //ousch. Words XV11. 08 A complete hummums, 
or pile of buildings devoted to hot and cold baths. 1861 
Dickens Gt. Expect. xiv, 1..got a late hackney chariot and 
drove to the Hummunis in Covent Garden. 

Hummyl, -ly, obs. ff. Hus, -.y. 

Humoral (hi# moral), az. Also 8-9 humoural, 
[a. F. Azmoral (14th ¢. in Littré), ad. L. type 
*himoral-is, f. hitimor Humour: see -ar.] 

1. Ated. Of or belonging to, consisting of, or con- 
taining, any of the humours or fluids of the body. 

1543 FRanrron Vigo's Chirurg, 1. vii. iil, 80 Apostemes 
engendred in the knees, hote, and colde,..wyndy, and 
humorall, or full of water, 1665 G. Harvey Adzice agst. 
Plague 2 Pestilential Miasms, insinuating into the huinoral 
and consistent parts of the Body. 1758 J.S. Le Dran's 
Observ. Sure. (1771) 20, 1 found this Tumour not to be 
humoral. 1878 f Bryant Pract, Surg. lL 15 Products 
which emanate from textural and humoral waste. 

b. Of «tiseases: Caused by (or attributed to) a 
disordered state of the humours. 

1547 Boorpe Arev, (Health cxlii. 52b, The putrifyed or 
humorall fever, 1655 Mourtet & Benner /ealth's [uproz, 
(1746) 86 Their old Men subject to Palsies..and humoral 
Diseases. 1727 Bravtey fam, Dict.s.v. flux, Vhe humoral 
Flux or Diarrhasa. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. \ed. 4) 1V. 44 
In hysteria, and humoral asthma, i 

ce. Relating to the bodily humours; applied esp. 
to the ancient medical doctrine (which continued 
in vogue till the 18th c.), that all diseases were 
due to the disordered state of the humours. 

1793 Bepvoes Lett, Darwin 119 The loose analogiesof the 
humoral pathology. 1809 Pearson in /’Ar/l. Trans. XCIX. 
313 Groundless hypotheses, originating in the humoural 
doctrines of Galen, 1825 Cotrnmpce Ards Neff. (1848) 1 68 
Terms and phrases from the humoral physiology fong 
exploded. 1858 Wuewes. (/ist. Sct. Adeas tx. ue § 2 
(ed. 3) IL. 179 Vhe humoral pathology of the ancients, — 

+2 gen. Of the nature of, or containing, 
‘humour’ or moisture; humid; fluid. Ods. 

1605 ‘Timmer Ouerstt. 11. 162 That moyst euaporation taken 
from the more waterie part of humoral or mercurial things. 

+3. Full of humours or fancies; whimsical: = 
Ilumorous 3. Ods. 

1591 Untos Corr. (Roxb.) 84 Certeyne idle brayned 
humorall persons. 

Hence Hu-moralism, humoral pathology (see 
1c); Hu'moralist, a believer in humoral patho- 
logy; Humorali'stic a., of or belonging to the 
humoralists. 

1846 Worcester cites Csrpweti. for //uimoralism, 1847 
Craic, Humoralisin, llumoralist, 1864 W.‘T. Fox Skin 
Dis 11 On the one hand the humoralist, on the other the 
neuropathist. 1875 H. C. Woop /herap. (1879) 371 The 
term ‘ purifying the blood '. .is sufficiently suggestive of their 
function as viewed from the pathological stand-point of the 
old humoralist. /éz/., As the accepted pathology has been 
humoralistic or otherwise. 

Humoresque (hivmore'sk’, 56. A/as. (ad. 
Ger. Aumoreske, f. L. hitmor Wumoun: see -EsQus.] 
A composition of a humorous or capricious char- 
acter. 

{1880 Grove Dict. Afus. 1.758 Ffeinoreske, a title adopted 
by Schuinann for his Op. 20 and Op. 88, No. 2... Heller and 
Grieg have also used the term for pianoforte pieces... There 
is nothing obviously ‘ humorous‘ in any of these, and the 
term ‘caprice’ might equally well be applied to them, 
Rubinstein also entitles his Don Quixote ‘ Humoreske’, 
but the ‘humour’ is there of a much more obvious and 
boisterous kind] 1889 Grtec in Pad! AJad/ G. 20 Mar. 3/1 
One of my earliest works..a Humoresque in four parts. 

Humoresque, a. [f. Hustounr sé. + -EsQue.] 
Of a humorous style. 

1896 E. Gosse Crit. Att-Nals 149 The .. few purely fan- 
tastic poems of recent times which have .. kept up the old 
tradition of humoresque literature. 

Humoric jhivmprik), a. Aled. [f. L. hamor- 
Hiusourn+-1c. Cf. F. Aeemorigue.] Belonging or 
relating to a fluid or ‘humour’, as in Azmoric 
bruit, sound (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., //umoric..has been applied to 
the sound produced by percussion on the stomach when 
distended with air and fluid. 

Humorific (hi#mérifik’, a. 
-Fic.}_ Producing humour. 

1818 Coreripce Lit, Rem. 1, 136 Is there some one hu- 
morific point common to all that can be called humourous? 

Humorism (hi#mériz’m). [f L. Amor 
Humowr, after Azzmorist. In mod.F. humorisme.] 

1. Aled, The doctrine ofthe four bodily ‘humours’ 
(see Humour sé. 2b), and their relation to ‘ tem- 


peraments’ and to diseases. 

1832 Edin. Rev. LV. 468 Sometimes Humorism .. seems 
to be favoured. 1832 Sin W. Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 246 
By Galen, Humorism was first formally expounded... Four 
elementary fluids .. sufficed to explain the varieties of 
natural temperament, and tbe causes of disease, 1887 Sa/, 


{f. as prec. + 
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Rev. 13 Aug. 218,11 The dusty old lumber of the tempera- 
ments theory—the Ilumourism of the past. — 

2. The characteristics of a humorist (see Ht- 
MORIST 2); humorous style or manner. 

1831 Corerince Jable-t. 30 July, The very soul of Swift— 
an intense half self-deceived humorism. 

Humorist, humourist (hi#'morist). [a. F. 
Aumoriste (16th c. in Tlatz.-Darm.\, ad. med.L. 
and It. Armorista, f. L. Avimor Uumoun: see -187.] 

+L A person subject to ‘humours’ or fancies 
(see Humorn sé, 6); a fantastical or whimsical 
person ; a faddist. Obs. 

1596 Fitz-Grrrray Sir F, Drake (1881) 31 Some base 
humorists. 1627-77 FectruHam A‘esolves it. lxxxi. 332 Tur- 
bulent and contentious humorisis. 1640 Bre. Hace //frsc. 
i. v. 242 Our late humorists give power of excommunica- 
tion..to every Parish-Presbytery. 1712 Anpison Sfect. 
No. 477 P 1,1 am..looked upon as an Humorist in Garden- 
ing. I have several Acres about my House, which I call 
my Garden, and which a skilful Gardener would not know 
what to call. 1718 Ocktry Saracens U. Introd. 7 All 
Humourists, Vigots and Enthusiasts. 174: Watrs /m1- 
prov. Mind \. i. § 12 A humourist is one that is greatly 
piemrd. or greatly displeased with little things, who sets 

is heart much upon inatters of very small importance. 
3830 Mackintosn Eth, Philos. Wks. 1846 1.175 Indulging 
his own tastes and fancies..he became. asort of humourist. 

2. A facetious or comical person, a way; a 
humorous talker, actor, or writer; in mod. use 
esp. one skilled in the literary or artistic expression 
ol humour, (See Hrmovit sé, 7.) 

1599 Lk. Jonson Ev. Alan out of fHlum., The Stage, To 
turn an actor, and a Humorist. 1707 Ropes, upon Ridicule 
ut. 203 Men love to be Merry.. and prefer the Conversation 
of {]uimourists before that of the Serious. 1850 MAavuice 
Mor. & Met. Philos. (ed. 2) 114 Vhe Athenians tiked a 
humorist, and a huinorist Socrates .. showed himself to be. 
1871 Athengum 24 June 775 Swift was an_ inimitable 
humourist .. Pope a consummate wit. 1874 L. Sterumn 
Hours in Library (1892) I. iv. 110 Delight in blending the 

athetic witb tbe ludicrous is the characteristic of the true 
vuMorist. 

b. fig.; also adérih. 

1853 Ruskin Stones ben. U1. iii. § 34. 133 The pinnacled 
roofs set with their small humourist double windows, as if 
with so many ears and eyes, of Northern France. 1860 
Hawtnornt: Afaré. Fann xxxii, Those old humorists with 
gnarled trunks and twisted boughs, the olives. 

+ 3. One given to humouring or indulging. Ods. 

1601 Deacon & Wacker Sporits & Divels 349 You may be 
supposed. .to be rather their humorist in an onely respe_t of 
their hier, then anie their approoued martialist to mannage 
these matters, in any right reuerend regard of their honours. 
1686 W. pe Britaine Hui. Prud. vi. 28 Man is the 
greatest Humorist and Flatterer of himself. 

= HusORALIST, 

1846 in Worcester. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Humoristic (hivmoricstik), a. [f. prec. + -10.] 

1. Belonging to, characteristic of, or of the nature 
of a humorist: see prec. 2. (Sometimes /oosely = 
Humorous 4; F. Aumorisligue, Ger. humoristth.) 

2818 Coceripce in Nem, (1836) 1. 147 By right of humor- 
istic universality each part [in Rabelais and Sterne] is 
essentially a whole in itself. 1847 Lowert Lett, I. 131 
Dickens seems to me..to be rather a sketcher of humoristic 
characters .. than himselfa humorist. 1878 Moncey Crit. 
Afise. Ser. 1. Cardyle 195 The universal tone of humouristic 
cynicism. a 

b. as 56. (f/.) Ilumorous writings. (s2002ce-15¢.) 

1886 Turrer A/y Lifeas A. 30 Of..schoolboy literaria.. 
Iet me save here .. one or two of my trivial hunioristics. 

2. =MumoraLisTic; cf. prec. 4. 

Humorize (hi#-méraiz), v. [f. Hcmour (or 
L. hitmor) + -1ZE.) 

+1. zxtr. To agree or comply with the humour 
of a person or thing. Ods. 

1598 Marston /ygzial. 111. 148 His clothes doe sympa- 
thize, And witb his inward spirit humorize. 

2. To speak or think humorously; to make 
humorous remarks or reflections. 

1609 Sir E. Hosy Let. to Wr. 7. H. 24 Euerie iching- 
eared congregation will.. be serued with an humorizing 
Discourser. 1884 Art Wag. Mar. (Cent.), He had a little 
‘mental twist’ which caused him to moralize and humorize 
over life in a fashion quite his own, 

Humorology (hi#mérg'lédzi). 
[f. L. Aaomor Humour + -(0)Loey.] 
of the humours. 

1835 Soutney Doctor II]. Interch. xiii. 340 Oh men 
ignorant of humorology ! more ignorant of psychology! 
and most ignorant of Pantagruelism. 1837 Fraser's May, 
XVI. 664/1 Of humorology, psychology, Pantagruelism 
.. we Shall dissertate hereafter. 

Humorous (hi#-moras),a. Also 6-8 humer- 
ous, 7 humurous, 7-9 humourous. [In sense 
1, perh. a. obs. F. Aamerenx damp, full of sap 
(16th c. in Godef.), ad. late L. (A)#mords-zs moist, 
wet, f. Amor moisture, etc. In other senses, from 
Engl. senses of Humour. For the spelling and 
pronunciation see Husour sé.] 

+1. Moist, humid, damp: see Humour sé. 1. Ods. 

(In first quot. with play on sense 3,) en 

1592 SHaks. Rom. & Ful, u. i. 31 He hath hid himselfe 
among these Trees To be consorted with the Humerous 
night. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars 1. xlvii, The hum’rous 
Fogees. c161x CHarman //tad xxt. 186 All founts, wells, 
all deeps humorous. 1612 Drayton Poly-o/b. xut. 214 
Every lofty top, which late the humorous night Bespangled 
had witb pearle. 


nonce - wd, 
The doctrine 


HUMOUR. 


+2. Pertaining to the bodily humours (see 
HUus0UR 5d. 2) ; of diseases, Caused by a disordered 
state of the humours: =Iiunoran 1. Obs. 

1578 burcucey Let, to /fatton 21 Apr., in Ld. Campbelt 
Chancellors (1857) 11. alv. 268 Only the withdrawing of 
some one tooth that is touched with some hu:morous cause, 
1697 K. Peirce Bath Aen. 11. ii. 268 In all the three 
Degrees of Difficulty in Breathing .. some Humerous, 
some Nervous, some mix‘d. 1733 Curyne “ng. Malady 
1, Vi. § 10 (1734) 60 Other chronical and humorous Dis 
tempers. 1832 J. Monson in J/orisoniana 382 Small Pox 
Virus, inherest..in proportion to the state of your own 
humourous affections. 

+3. Subject to, influenced by, or dependent on 
humour or mood; full of humours or fancies; 
fanciful, capricious, whimsical, humoursome; odd, 
fantastic. (Of persons, actions, etc.) O/s. or arch. 

1588 Suaxs. /., 4. 1. 10. i, 177, 1 that haue beene loues 
whip? A verie Deadle to a humerous sigh. 1602 Kyp 
5p. Srag.1, Vou know that women oft are humurous. 1632 
Litiucow 7rav.i.71 The fluctnary motions of the humerous 
multitude, 1653 Gaupin //ierasp. 151 Tuili upon the 
sands of humerons novelty, not on the rock of holy anti- 
quity. 2709 StrELeE Satlrr No, 54 P 1 Pall'd Appetite is 
humorous, and must be gratify’'d with Sauces rather than 
Food. 1823 J’alperga ILL. 42, 1 amr self-willed, sullen, and 
huinourous, 

+b. Moody, peevish, 11l-hnmoured, out of humour. 

1600 Snaks. A. 3. L. 14. ii. 278 The Duke is humorous. 
1640 Quaktes Anuchirid. ui, 10 Be not Angry with him .. 
too often, lest he count thee humorous. 1670 BaxtEn Cure 
Ch. Div, 250 Those that are of uncharitable, humerous, 
peevish, contentious and fiery spirits. 1693 Pexn Fruits 
Jolttude (ed. 2) § 18. 9 He is humorous to his Wife, he 
beats his Children. 1842 Miss Mitroxp in L’Estrange Lif 
(1870) LIL. ix. 142 Mr. Roebuck. is as cantankerous and 
humorous (in the old Shakesperian sense) as Cassius himself. 

4, Full of, characterized by, or showing humour 
or drollery (see If{ustoun sd. 7); facetious, jocular, 
comical, funny. (Of persons, actions, ctc.) 

1705 Apptson /fa/ly (J.), Others [tell us] that this. .alludes 
to the story of the satyr Marsyas..which I think is more 
humorous. 1738 Swirt f'o/. Couversat. p. xiv, Whatever 
Person would aspire to be completely witty, smart, hu- 
mourous, and polite. 1756-7 tr. Acysler’s Trav. (1760) I. 
216 Mr. du Vernet drew up the following humorous letier 
..to the Moon, desiring her not to shew herself next Mon- 
day. 1861 Wricur £ss. Archrol. Il. xxiii. 230 A taste 
for the humorous is .. independent of national difference. 
1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly Prol. ii, The Western 
American is always huinorous. 

Hu'morously, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥?.] Ina 
humorous manner. a. Capriciously, fantasti- 
cally; peevishly. arch. b. Facetiously, jocosely. 

1603 Currie Lug. Mourn Gari. Biij, Too humorously 
affected to the Roman gouernement. 1621 Coter., #1- 
gcarrement, odly, humorously, fantastically. @ 1686 CaLamy 
(J. We resolve rashly, sillly, or humorously, upon no 
reasons thai will hold. 1951 Eart Onrery A'emarks Swift 
(1752) | Then follows the procession, most humourously 
described. 1882 Pesopy Eng. Yournalisin xxiii. 180 His 
humorously plaintive laments, 1895 R. F. Horton Teach- 
ing of Fesus 40 How humorously perverse the human mind 
is in arguing against its chief good. 

Hu'morousness. [f. as prec. +-NESH.] The 
quality of being humorous. a. Fancifulness, 
whimsicality. arch. b. Facetiousness, jocularity. 

1611 Cotcr., Sizarrerie, fantasticalnesse, toyishnesse, 
humorousnesse. 1684 J. GoopMan IWinter Even. Confer. 
it. (1705) 91 It must be exiream humorousness to deny a 
Providence inthem. _ 1747 Bairey vol. I, //umorousness, 
comicalness, fulness of pleasantry, fantasticalness. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) L. 456 rhe was... such a good- 
natured humourousness, in his countenance. 1861 SMILES 
Engineers 11. 333 He had not lost the humorousness whicb 
had procured for him the sobriquet of ‘ Laughing Tam’. 

Humonr, humor (hi#-mai, y7-ma.), sb. Also 
4 umour, -or, 4-6 humure, 5 -ore, 5-6 -oure. 
[a. AF. (A)umour, F. (kumor, -ur, mod.F., hu- 
meur (=It. wmore, Sp., Pg. humor) :—L. hitmér- 
em, More properly dr-em fluid, moisture. 

For the spelling cf. Hoxovur ; Ausnour is now usual in Great 
Britain, Auimor in U.S. Vhe English formations, Aumoured, 
humourless, huntoursome, are here spelt like the sb. 
and vb.; but the derivatives formed on a Latin type, as 
Aumoral, humorist, humorous, are spelt Aumor- as in L, 
Aumtérésus, etc. (This agrees with Johnson’s use.! The 
pronunciation of the initial / is only of recent date, and many 
sull omit it, esp. in the senses under 11: see H (the letter).) 

I. Physical senses. 

+1. Moisture; damp exhalation; vaponr. Ods. 

1382 Wyctir Jer. xvii. 8 As a tree, that is ouer plauntide vp 
on watris, that at the humour [L. ad Ausuorent, 1388 moisture] 
sendith his rootes. — Acclus. xxxvili. 29 The humour [L. 
vapor) of the fyr brenneth his flesh. ¢ 1420 Pallad. ou Husb, 
1, 790 That diche wol drie vp humours of thy londe. 1599 
CuHaepMan f{fum. Dayes Alyrth Plays 1873 1. 52 The skie 
hangs full of humour and I thirke we shall haue raine. 1601 
Suaks. Ful, C.u. i. 262 To walke vnbraced, and sucke vp 
the humours Of the danke Morning. 1670 in Lzvedyn's 
Mem. (1857) 11). 228 At Christmas last we could hardly 
find humour enough in the ground to plant. 1697 Drypen 
Virg. Georg. 1. 129 Redundant Humours thro’ the Pores 


expire, ; . 

3. Any fluid or juice of an animal or plant, either 
natural or morbid, (Chiefly in medizval physio- 
logy ; now rare or arch.) 

1340 Ayend. 132 He yuelb be kueade humours ine Fe 
bodye. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Vun's Pr. 7.105 Whan humours 
been to habundant in a wight. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
11. xxxVili, 160 Nother in marche nor in aperyll the trees that 
thenne haue habondaunce of humore ought not to be felde 
a doune. 1553 Even 7reat, Newe /nd. (Arb) 34 The 


HUMOUR. 


humoure or ioyse which droppeth out of the braunches of 
the date trees. 1610 Guituim //eraddry in. xi. (1660) 149 
Either true and natural blood, or..some kind of hot humour 
that is to it instead of blood. 1704 J. Harnis Lex. Techit. 
s.v. Aspera, The Wind-pipe.. being besmear’d with a fattish 
and mucous Humour..to make the Voice smoother. 1727- 
41 Cutampers Cyc. s.v. Mistletoe, A flattish seed. -enclosed 
with a viscid, glutinous humour. 1789 W. Buchan Dow, 
-Ved. (1790) 639 The cold bath.. occasions an excessive flux 
of humours towards the head. 1833 I. Tavtor Fanat. vi. 
198 Cold as marble :..solid as iron .. because there are no 
humours or lymph in their constitutions. . 

b. spec. In ancient and medizval physiology, 
one of the four chief fluids (cardinal humours) 
of the body (blood, phlegm, choler, and melan- 
choly or black choler), by the relative proportions 
of which a person’s physical and mental qualities 
and disposition were held to be determined : cf. 4, 
and see TEMPERAMENT. Ods, exc. /25?. 

¢ Black huwour, black choler or melancholy (0és.). 

63380 Wyciir Serv. Sel. Wks. II. 169 Blood 1s moost 
kyndely umour, answeringe to pe love of God, bre obere 
ulmors In man answeren to bree ober loves. 1398 TREViSA 
Barth. De P. R. Ww. vi. (Add. MS. 27944), Pere bep foure 
humours, Blood, Flewme, Colera and Melencolia. 1581 W. 
Starrorp Exam, Comp. iii. (1876) 84 He answered me that 
choler was the cause of my sicknes, and that hee gaue me 
those purgations to auoyde this humour. 1588 Suaks. 
LLL. L.1. 1. 235 Besieged with sable coloured melancholie, 
I did commend the blacke oppressing humour to the most 
wholesome Physicke of thy health-giuing ayre. 1618 
Deweanour Sir W. Raleigh 52 Two Physitions.. being 
come, could tell nothing of what humor the said sicknesse 
was composed. a@1695 Marg. Hautrax Lady's NV. Year's 
Gif? (1756) 37 If your Husband should be really sullen .. 
let the Black Humour begin to spend itself; berate you 
come in, 1881 R. RoutLepcr Science i. 32 According to 
Hippocrates, the human body contained four humours; 
blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile. 

e. With allusion to the mental qualities or dis- 
position held to arise from these ‘humours’. 

1604 Snaks. O¢h, ut. iv. 31 A2uil. Is he not iealous? 
Des. Who, he? I thinke the sun where he was borne, Drew 
all such humors from him. 1844 Mrs. Prownine Mis. Poets 
cexi, One that drew Sour humours from his mother. 

+d. Used for the peculiar constitution or quality 
(e.g.saltness, sourness) ofa material substance. Ods. 

1661 J. Cuitprey Brit, Bacon. 166 Along the Sea side .. 
lye heaps of Sand, upon which the people pour water till it 
contract a saltish humour from the sand. 1729 S. Switzer 
Hlydrost. & Hydraul, 72 Vo wonder how Sea-Water shall be 
thus stripped of its pristine Humour. 

3. One of the transparent fluid or semi-fluid parts 
of the eye, viz. the agueous humour in front of 
the iris, and the wéreous humour, which fills 
most of the space between the iris and the retina ; 
formerly including also the denser crystalline lens. 

1398-1615 [see CRYSTALLINE @. 6]. 1643 [see Aqueous 1 b]. 
1710 J. Crarké Nohault’s Vat, Phil, (1729) 1. xxx. 239 
[The ray] falling..upon the Superficies of the Vitreous 
Humour. 1831 Brewster Optics xxxv. § 166. 286 The .. 
globe of the eye consists of four coats .. these coats enclose 
three humours. 1861 Hutme tr. Joguiu-Tandon 1.1. 50 
A perfect dioptric apparatus. This consists of the aqueous 
humour, the yee humour or lens, and the vitreous 
humour. 1872 Huxtey PAys. ix. 227 The two humours are 
separated by the. .crystalline lens, denser. .than either of the 
humours, . 

II. Senses denoting mental quality or condition. 

4, Mental disposition (orig. as determined by 
the proportion of the bodily ‘ humours’: see 2 b); 
constitutional or habitual tendency ; temperament. 

c147sin Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 154 In my loue was neuere 
desaite, Alle myn humours y. haue opened hir to. 1596 
Suaks. Tam. Shr. wv. i. 212 Thus He curbe her mad and 
headstrong humor. 1639 T. Brucis tr. Camus’ Mor. Relat. 

156 You know the severe humour of my Lord. 1654 tr. 


Martinis Cong. China 222 Being of a bold and couragious | 


humour. 1676 tr. Guillatiere’s Voy, Athens 220 Having 
found our humours to be inquisitive and generous, he 
studied all ways of gratifying them. 1775 SHERIDAN Sé. 
Patr. Day t. i, ‘Vhe corporal is the lieutenant’s countryman 
and knows his humour. 1863 Tuttocn Fug. Purit. 1.1. 56 
A fine old country gentleman .. with the genuine hearty 
humour of the race. 
+b. ¢ransf. Character, style, ‘vein’ ; scntiment, 
spirit (of a writing, musical composition, etc.). 
1599 Broughton's Lett, iv.14 Of the like Lunaticall humour 
are your epistles. 1674 Piayrorp Shit? AJus, 1. xi. 40 The 
understanding of the conceit and the humour of the words. 
1686 Loud. Gaz, No. 2119/4 Several Overtures or Sonatta’s, 
containing Variety of Humors, as Grave Aires, Minuetts, 
Borees, &c. HAR Frezter's Voy. 256 The Bass is made 
in France, to the Humour of the Harp. 
Temporary state of mind or feeling; mood, 
temper. 
tsz§ in Thoms Auecd. FL, Eng. Hist, (Camden) 11 Hackle- 
witt and another. .in a madde humour..coyted him downe 
to the bottome of the stayres. 1594 Suaks. Nich. ///,1. ii. 
229 Was euer woman in this humour woo'd? Was euer 
woman in this humour wonne? 1596 Spenser F, Q. Vv. x. 
50 With smyles that all sad humors chaced. 1676 tr. 
Guillatiere's Voy, Atheus 97 ‘The whole Company was in 
avery good humour. 1679 Penn Adfdr. /rot. 1. ii. (1692) 45 
I do not wrong the present Humor of too many in this 
Nation. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 26 1 When Iam in a 
serious Humour, 1773 Jounson Lett. to Mrs. Thrale 2x 
Sept., We were by this time weary and disgusted, nor was 
our humour much mended hy our inn. 1884 Par Eustace 
33 That's why you are in such a bad humour. 


tb. Mood natural to one’s temperament ; 
habitual frame of mind. Obs. 


1598 B. Jonson (¢it/e) Every Man in his Humour. — 1g99 
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— (titde) Every Man out of his Humour. 1676 D’Urrry 
Mad, Fickle w. i, Every man in his humor, and let the 
World rub. : 

ce. An excited state of public feeling. Now rave. 

1600 E. Biount tr. Conestaggio 99 It was not fitte to stirre 
up humours in Spaine. 1633 T. Starrorp /’ac. /1/16, t. il. 
(1810) 46 The taking of this great Lord breeds unsetled 
humors in these parts. 1659 Burton's Diary 1828) 1V. 423 
These tymes, and the affairs transacted in them, give motion 
to all sorts of humoursin the nation. 1761 Hume //ist. Eng. 
xxi, 11. 27 The humours of the people, set afloat by the 
parliamentary impeachment .. broke out in various com- 
motions. 1865 CartyLe Fredé.Gt. xv. vi. VI. 21 Friedrich 
is deeply unaware of the humour he has raised against 
himself. ; <<. e ma 

6. A particular disposition, inclination, or liking, 
esp. one having no apparent ground or reason, 
mere faney, whim, caprice, freak, vagary. 

(In this sense very frequent in late 16th and early 17th c., 
and ridiculed hy Shakspere and Ben Jonson.) 

1565 Catrui, Ausw. Martialls Treat. Cross 94 They 
neded no more for hallowing of a Church, bnt a sermon, 
and prayers, in which peraduenture (that I may feede your 
humor) they made the signe of a crosse with their finger. 
1588 Snaxs. L. L. L. 1, i, 23 These are complements, 
these are humours. 1598 B. ioxacs Ev, Man in Hun, 
in, tv, Cod, What is that humour? Cas, It is a gentleman- 
like monster, bred, in the speciall gallantrie of our time, by 
affectation; and fed by folly. r6xx [Tartton] Fests (1844) 
45 How now, dog, saies Tarlton, are you in your humuurs ? 
and many daies after it was a by-word to a man being 
drunke. that he was in his humours. 1634 Laup IWés. 
(1853) V. 324 he humours of those men that do not cun- 
form. 1675 TRAnERNE Chr. Ethics xxii. 334 A wise man 
discards the predominancy of all humors .. for he is to live 
the life of reason, not of humor. 31715 De For Fam. 
Justruct, 1. iv. (1841) 1. 88 And have you really burnt all 
your plays to please a huniour? 1770 Burke Pres. Discount. 
Wks. 1842 1. 129 All which had been done .. was the effect 
not of humour, but of system. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. 
Hall xi. 91 The Squire receives great syinpathy .. in his 
antiquated humours, from the parson. 

b. An inclination or disposition for some speci- 
fied action, etc.; a fancy (20 do something) ; a mood 
or state of mind characterized by such inclination, 
Const. t of (obs.), for, or infin. with ¢o. 

190 Suaxs, Afids. N. 1. ii. 30 My chiefe humour is for a 
tyrant. 31598 — Merry IV, 1. 1. 133-4 And this is true: Hike 
not the humor of lying: hee hath wronged mee in some 
humors. 1599 — Hen. V, 1.1. 63, 1 haue an humor to knocke 
you indifferently well ..and that’s the humor of it. 1660 

VycHervey Geutleut. Daucing-nutst. 1v. Wks. (Rtldg. 59/2, 
I am in a pretty humourto dance. 1709 STEELE Jatler 
No. 2 p 1, I am not in Humour for telling a Tale. 1752 
Hume Pol. Disc. x. 261 The humour of blaming the present, 
and admiring the past. 1802 Mar. Epcrwortn Moral 7. 
(1816) I. 205, I am in no humour to reason. 1833 Lama 
Filia Ser.u. Barrenness linag. Haculty Mod. Art, Since 
the humour of exhibiting began. 1863 Geo. Eviot Nomolte 
tt. xxi, People very strongly in the humour for fighting. 

ec. pl. Moods or fancies exhibited in action; 
vagaries; fantastic, whimsical, odd, quaint, or 
humorous traits. (Now associated with sense 7.) 

1566 R. Cox (tite) Acteon and Diana; with a Pastoral 
Story of the Nymph Oenone, followed by the several con- 
ceited humours of Bumpkin, the huntsman, Bobbinall, the 
shepheard {etc.). 1667 Pepys Diary 9 Sept., The sport 
very good, and various humours to be seen among the 
rabble. 1674 S. Vincent Vug. Gallant's Acad. Ded. A iv, 
To shew the Apish Fashions, and ridiculous Humors and 
Conversations of some of our Yown-Gallants. @ 1763 SHEN- 
stone £ss, (1765) 208 Observe the humours of a Country- 
Christening, and you will find no Court in Christendom so 
ceremonious. 1822 Lamp £Efta Ser. 1. Praise Chitney- 
sweepers, Rochester..could not have done the humours of 
the scene with more spirit than my friend. 1850 HawTHORNE 
Scarlet L. xxi. ney 263 Mariners..who had come ashore 
to see the humors of Election Day. 

7. a. That quality of action, speech, or writing, 
which excites ainusement ; oddity, jocularity, face- 
tiousness, comicality, fun. b. The faculty of per- 
ceiving what is ludicrous or amusing, or of ex- 
pressing it in speech, writing, or other composi- 
tion ; jocose imagination or treatinent of a subject. 

Distinguished from zvé¢ as being less purely intellectual, 
and as sing a sympathetic quality in virtue of which it 
often becomies allied to pathos. 

1682 tr. Glanius’ Voy. Bengala 142 ‘Vhe Cup was so 
closed, that "twas a difficult matter for us to open it, and 
therefore the General gave it us on purpose, to divert him- 
self with the humour of it. 1709 Suartesn, (¢7t/e) Essay on 
the Freedomof Wit and Humour. 1712 Hucnes Spect. No. 
525 P3 Writings which once prevail’d among us under the 
Notion of Humour. 1727 Swirt To Farl of Oxford, The 
priest.. shew'd some humour in his face. 1728 — /n/e/li- 
gencer No.3 Humour. .inits perfection is allowed to be nuch 
preferable to wit, if it be not rather the most useful and 
agreeable species of it. 1759 Gotpsm. Pol. Learn, ix, Wit 
raises human nature above its level ; humour acts a contrary 
part, and equally depresses it. @ 1854 H. Reep Lect, Eng. 
Lét. ii, (1855) 63 The happy compound of pathos and play- 
fulness,which we style by that untranslateable term humour. 
1870 Lowett Sted. (Vind. 132 Humor in its first analysis 
is a perception of the incongruous, 1874 Green Short 
Hist. viii. § 10. 585 The strange deficiency of humour which 
Milton shared with the Puritans generally. 1887 Lowe. 
Democr, 3 Vhat modulating and restraining balance-wheel 
which we call a sense of humor. 

III. 8. Phrases. 

a. Out of humour: displeased, vexed, in an ill 
humour ; out of conceit or satisfaction wth. (Cf. 


out of temper.) So + ti humour (obs.). 

1660 WrcnerLey Gentlem. Danciug-m. iw. Wks. (Rudg.) 
59/2 Don. You seem to be out of humour. .. //ip. For 
my sake be in humour. 1683 D. A. Art Converse 23 


HUMOURSOME. 


The fall of..a Glass, or some like accident, puts them in, or 
rather quite out ofhumour. 1709 Appison 7atler No. 108 
p 2 Out of Humour with my self, and at every Thing about 
me. 1729 Butter Serw., Sed Deceit Wks. 1874 11, 481 Who 
would choose to be put out of humour with himself? 1842 
Lytton Zanout 24. The Cardinal is observed to be out of 
humour. 

b. Goopd HUMOUR, ILL HUMOUR: see these and 
their derivatives in thelr alphabetical places. 

IV. 9. Comd.. as thumour-brethren (scnse 
2b); Aumour-blind (sense 3), Azmour-loving 
{sense 7) adjs. 

@3618 Sytvester Paradox agst. Libertie 465 Then th’ 
humor-brethren all, hot, cold, and wet, and dry, Falne out 
among themselves, augment his miserie. 1813 Sforting 
Mag. XLII. 54 Humour-blind, greasy-heeled, and broken- 
winded horses. 1897 Daily News 29 dept. 6,4 A light heart 
and a humour-loving imagination. 

Humour, humor,z. [f Hvemour sé.] 

1. ¢rans. To comply with the humour of; to 
soothe or gratify by compliance ; to indulge. 

1588 Suaks. Z. Z. L£. 1v. ii. 52 To humour the ignorant 
call I the Deare the Princesse kill’d a Pricket. 1590 — 
Com. Err, ww. iv. 84 The fellow finds his vaine, And yeelding 
to him, humors well his frensie. a@1656 Br. Hatt News. 
IVks. (1660) 302 Humouring our taste with dainties, 1689 
Woop Life 31 Aug. \O. H. 3.) III. 309 The quakers. .have 
been since humour'd in their nonsense, excused from oathes 
[etc.]. 1790 J. 1. Moreton Maun. W. Jud. 131 If you 
please and humour her properly, she will make and mend 
all your clothes. 1828 L)'Israett Chas. /, I. xi. 314 Acquiring 
popularity by humouring the present teniper of the nation. 

2. fg. Yo comply with the peculiar nature or 
exigencies of (something) ; to adapt or accommo- 
date oneself to; to act in compliance or agreement 
with; to fit, suit (wth something). 

1688 Snaxs. 1. L. L. ttt. i. 13 To ligge off a tune at the 
tongues end, canarie to it with the feete, humour it with 
turning vp your eie. 1648 Mitton Sonn. to Lawes, The 
man ‘That with smooth air couldst humour best our tongue. 
1712 AppISON Sfect, No. 414 P5 Our British Gardeners.. 
instead of humouring Nature, love to deviate from it as 
much as possible. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1789) I. 
xxiv. 188 The path is continually winding to humour the 
position of the mountains. 1845 Graves fom. Law in 
Eucycl. Metrop. 7358/1 Yhe dunces, with simple credulity, 
would swallow all this; the smarter freshmen, tittering, 
would humour the joke. 1851 Wittmorr eas. Lit, xv. 
(1857) 81 In reading this stanza we ought to humour it with 
a corresponding tone of voice. 

43. zntr. ? To exercise one’s humour or fancy ; 
to imagine, devise. Obs, 

1605 Load. Prodigaé wt. ii, All the day he humours up 
and down How he the next day may deceive his friend. 

+4. ? To imitate a person’s huinour. Ods. 

1699 Bentiey Pha. Introd. 17 [He] had not so bad a hand 
at Humouring and Personating, but that several believed, 
it was the Tyrant himself, 

+5. trans. ?To give a particular character or 
style to (cf. prec. 4b). Olds. 

1653 WALTON Angler iv. 123 This Song was well humor'd 
by the maker, and well remembred and sung by yuo. 

b. To give a particular turn or slight direction to. 

1885 4 thewvumn 1 Aug. 136/3 To let the stream bear them 
[flies] on..without that..undefinable humouring of them 
which an angler occasionally gives. 1893 STEVENSON 
Catriona 263 Vhe patroon humoured his boat nearer in. 


+Hu'mourable, a. Obs. rare. [f. Humour 
5b, + -ABLE: cl, fashtonable.} Pertaining to or 
depending on the humours (see Humour sé, 2). 
1662 J. CHANDLER Van //e/mnont's Oriat. 297 ‘Vhat hu- 
mourable and occasional cause in the Spleen. 
Humoural: see Humonrat. 


Humoured, humored (hié-maid, y maid), 
a. [f. Humour sé, and v. + -ED.] 

1. Having a (specified) humour or disposition. 
(Now only in comb., as GooD-HUMOURED, etc.) 

1sg8 Barret Theor. Warres 1. i. 6 Some men (being 
naturally humoured thereunto) do prooue better souldiers. 
1621 Burton Anat. AMel.1. ii. tv. iv.i1651) 150 He that mads 
others, if he were so humored, would be as mad himself. 
1751 [cart Orrrry Remarks Swift (1752) 103 The free 
humoured Rabelais. 

+2. Faneied, imaginary (cf. Humour v. 3). Obs. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 462 Another (transported 
by this humoured Charon). .trembles at his supposed sights 
of the Divell. 

3. Complied with, indulged. 

1649 Mitton Eskon. xi, The breeding of most Kings hath 
been ever sensual and most humour’d, 1711 Suartess. 
Charac. uu. Ww. i, (1737) II. 117 The most humour'd and 
indulg'd State. 

+ Humourish, @. Obs. rare. [f. Humoux 
5b. +-18H.] Liable to humours ; fanciful, fantastic. 

1667 L. StucLey Gospel-Glass xxxiv. (1670) 365 Humourish, 
pievish lovers. 

Humourist, -ous: see I[[umonisr, -ous. 

Hu-mourless, -orless, cz. [f. Humour s?. 
+-LESS.] Devoid of humour. Hence Hu‘mour- 
lessness. z 

1847 Craic, //umorless. 1875 N. Amer. Kev. CXX. 279 
One of these huniorless sublime utopias. 1890 Sat. Kev. 
13 Sept. 308/2 That total inability to see yourself as others 
see you..the child of humourlessness. me se 

Humoursome, humorsome (hi#‘mis’m), 
a. Also 7-8 humersom(e. [f.as prec. + -SOME.} 

1, Subjcet to or full of humours ; fanciful, eap- 


ricious, fantastic ; peevish, ill-humoured ; = Ht- 
MOROUS 3. 


HUMOURSOMELY. 


1656 Il. Mone LEnthos, Tri.To Rdr. Aiva, Confusion 
of so great seriousnesse with so humoursoine inirth. 1678 
Cupwortu futed/. Syst. Contents 1. iv. § 24 The Divine 
Wills not a meer arbitrary, Huinoursome, and Fortuitous 
thinz, hut Decency and Fitness it self. 1707 Acflex. upon 
Ridicule w. 130 Abundance of People think to distinguish 
themselves by huinoursome Singularities. 1742 Riciiaro- 
son Vamela 111. 267 This Gentleman is very particularly 
odd and humoursome. 1823 Dr Quincey Dice Wks. XI. 
298 I-very day he grew inore fretful and humoursome. 1850 

AWTHOKNE Searle? L. vi. (1879) 112 With the humorsome 
gesticulation of a little inp. 1863 EK. J. May Sfronges of 
Netherstronge viii. 76 Well, there, women are, forsooth, 
humoursome beings. 

2. Disposed to humonr or indulge any one; in- 


dulgent. (stonce-use.) 
@ 1876 T. Spwarpdin Siniles Sc. Vatnur. xiii. 275 He secined 
to be most friendly..and humoursome to the htthe rabbit. 


Hu‘moursomely, a/v. [f. prec. +-ty%.] In 
a humoursome manner: see prec. f. 

1653 I]. More Anétid. Ath.\. villi. (1662) 25 Ilumoursomely 
and Roolishly done. 1678 Cunwortn /yteld. Syst. 1. ii. § 4. 
to7_A thing intelligible, but humoursomly expressed. 
1748 Ricnaxnson ¢ darissa (1811) V. xvii, 183 To trifle thus 
humoursomely with such a gentleman’s moments, 


Hu'moursomeness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or character of hetng humoursome ; 
capriciousness of humonr. 

1653 I. Mork Antid. Ath. t. viii.(1662) 22 (beading The 
factious [Tumoursomeness of the Atheist. 1750-1 Mas. 
lktany in Life & Corr. III. 24 Nothing will so effectually 
..get the better of any humoursomenens (a strange word) as 
in the discipline of a school, 1754 Ricuarnson Grandson 
(1781) 1V. iv, 25, I never blame a Lady for her hnmour- 
someness, so much, as..I blame her Mother, 1832 J. C. 
Hare in f'/rlol. Museum 1.445 All the weaknesses, huniour- 
somenesses, and contradictions which are presumed in the 
situations. 

Hump (hymp), sd. [This word, with its whole 
family, is of late appearance, and seems to have 
taken, ¢ 1680-1720, the place of the cailter crump 
(Crump al, sd.1). It is first exemplified, 1681, 
in the comb. Awmp-backed = the earlier cramp- 
backed. So hump-back, hump-shoulder, -shout- 
dered, corresponding to earlier forms with cram/-. 
are known before {lumr s., which is not in Phillips- 
Kersey 1706, Bailey 1721-53. [use v. is of much 
later appearance. 

(ionpishin WW. Crosse Vertacs Contmzo. (1603) Lij b, is 
an evident misprint for /121f7st.) 

Liump azrees in form with LG. &10f, Avmpe portion, 
piece, hunk (of anything), Du. 4omf lump, hunch, thick 
piece, early mod.Du. Aompe lem, ‘pars abscissa’, 4ormpe 
broods ‘cuneus panis’ (Kilian 1599). But these words always 
mean a hunch, hunk, lump, or thick Piece, cut or broken 
off something, not a protuberance ca it like *huinp’, 
Cf. however LG. dranpel, brimpel, height, knoll, knob, 
hump of a camel, etc. “Fhe late appearance of the words 
in all the tangs. leaves the question of their origin and 
relationship undetermined. See Kluge, s.v. //mmfe, Franck, 
s.v. Homp., The English Aump-lacked in 1681 might be 
taken as a mixed fori uniting Aunch-backed and crump- 
backed, since these were both in earlier use. (Cf, Huscu.)] 


1. A protuberance on the back or other part of the 
body, formed by a curved spine or a fleshy excres- 
cence, and occurring asa normal feature in certain 
animals, as the camel and bison, or as a deformity 
iniman. Also applied to other kinds of protuber- 


ances in animal and plant life. 
1709 Faller No.75 26 The eldest Son of Philip..being 
born with an Hump-back and very high Nose .. These 
several Defects were mended by succeeding Matches; the 
Eyes were open’d in the next Generation, and the Hump 
felt in a Century and half. 1728 Morcan Adgtezs 1. iv. 100 
The rider sits behind the bunch or hump. a@1764 Lioyp 
Cobbler Cripplegate's Let. (R.), Tight stays they find oft 
end in humps. 1774 Gotnsu, Nat. (fist. (1776) II. 20 
The breed of the urus, or those without an hump. .the breed 
of the hison, or the animal with an hump. a 1839 PraEp 
Poems (1864) I. 199 With a gash beneath his clotted hair, 
And a hump upon his shoulder. 1839 T. Beare Sperm 
Whale 24 At this point [the sperm whale has) a large pro- 
minence of a pyrainidal form called the ‘hump’. 1875 
3ENNETT & Dyer Sachs’? Lot, 20 The thickenings which 
project outwardly may appear in the form of knots, humps, 
spines, or ridges. 
b. A hnmp-backed person. sonce-zse. 
1708 Motteux Rabelais 1v. xlviii. 137, Isawa little Hump 
{ fetst bossn) with long Fingers. 1871 R. Etris Catuléus 
lit. 2 In the curule chair a hump sits, Nonius. 
e. The flesh of a bison’s hump used as food. 

1807 in Spirit Pub. Frauds. (1808! X1. 41 Humps have long 
been a favourite dish at the splendid entertainments of the 
great Lords..in India. 1851 Mayne Rein Scalp Hunt. iv, 
*Yonder !’ cried St. Vrain; ‘fresh hump for supper |" 

2. transf. A rounded boss of earth, rock, elec. ; 


a hummock. 

1838 Trirtwatt Greece 111. 409 The Athenian troops.. 
mounted Epipolz, and reached the top, where it rises into 
a rocky hump called Euryelus, 1860 ‘lyspatt Glac. 1. viii. 
58 Climbing vast humps of ice. 1871 L. SterHen Playgr. 
Enrope vit. (1894) 158 The rounded dome..forins the 
southern hump of the Viescherhorn. 

3. A fit of ill humour or vexation; sulks. slang. 

(Cf. Hume v. 1. Quot. 1727 is of douhtful meaning.) 

1727 De For Protest, ATonast. 4 Under many Hardships 
and Restrictions, many Humps and Grumps. 1873 Slang 
Dict. s.v., A costermonger who was annoyed or distressed 
about anything would describe himself as having ‘the 
hump’. 1897 Heston, Gaz. 18 Feb. 1/3 Well, my boy, you've 
evidently got the hump..but you must give up that sort 
of thing when I‘m here. AZod. It fairly gave me the hump. 
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4. allrib, and Comb., as hump-curer, meat, rib; 
hump-shafed adj. Sce also HUMP-BACK, -BACKED, 
-SHOULDER, -ED. 

1807 in Sprrit Pub, Frnls, (1808) X1. 42 A mandate to 
Calcutta, enjoining the principal lhump-curer..to buy up all 
the humps that could be had. 1836 W. Ievinc Astoria tI. 
98 The hump meat afforded them a repast fit for an epicure. 
1861 G. F. Berkerry Sportsm, W. Pratries xiv. 262, | 
found that it was the ‘hump-rib’, 1886 Pall Mall G. 
28 Aug. 132 The water is collected on a hump-shaped hill 
called the Knoll, and descends. .to the village. 

Hump, v. [f. Muse sd] 

1. ¢rans. ‘To make humped or hump-shaped ; to 
hunch. (Also with wf.) //ump the back (fig.), 
to show vexation or sulkiness. 

1840 MarryaT oor Jack xxii, It got into a dark corner, 
growling and humping its back. 1881 Miss Vonce Lads 4 
Lasses Langley ii. 67 trank had been used to hump up his 
back, and put his bead on his arms and be comfortable. 
1884 Lourke Snake Pance Moguts xxvi. 288 The cats 
humped themselves in readiness for hostilities, 1889 Spectator 
14 Dec. 851/ She. .tumbles her ringlets over her eyes, humps 
her back, and makes her shoulders look sulky. 1895 
Crockett Cley Acdly xxiii, Sal humped up the shoulder .. 
and turned sharply away Irom bitin. 

b. aédsol. 

1884 Stockton Lady or Tiger? etc. 108 He [the racoon} 
-.come a humpin’ inter the house. 1885 G. Merepiti 
Prana 1. iv. 79 Danvers humped, femininely injured by 
the notice of it. 

c. /rans. ‘Vo round (a snrface). 

1878 J. Paros in Encycl. Brit. V1. 734/2 The’? humping’ 
or rounding of scissors. 

2. To hoist or carry (a bundle upon the hack : 
chiefly fo hump one's swag (bluey, drum), to 
shoulder one’s bundle. Austral, slang. 

1853 W. Howirr wo Wears Victoria xiii. (1855) 1. 226 He 
‘humped his ig ’, in diggers’ phrase, that is, shouldered 
his pack. 1888 Botprewoon Kobbery under Arms 1. xi. 
142 We put it up roughty.. with pine saplings. The drawing 
in was the worst, lur we had to ‘hump’ the most of them 
ourselves, 1897 If’eston. Gaz. 7 Aug. 1/3 He humped his 
load up country a bit. 

3. reff. To gather oneself together for an effort ; 
to exert oneself, make an effort; also, to pride or 


fancy oneself. Also ifr. (for reff.). U.S. slang. 

1835 in W. ‘IT. Porter Big Bear etc. (1847) 126 (Farmer) 
He was breathin’ sorter hard, his eye set on the Governor, 
humpin’ himself on politics, 1883 /’ilad. Times 15 Aug. 
iCent.), Cot. Burns said, ‘ Now you all watch that critter 
hump himself’. 1895 Daily News 26 Sept. 4/7 When the 
weather of St. Andrews ‘ humps itself’ it can equal the feats 
of the weather in Montana. 1897 Chicago Advance 25 Keb. 
263 /1 Grit makes the man, the lack of it the chump; ‘here- 
fore, young man, take hold, hang on and huinp. 

4. trans, To give (onc) 'the hump’: see prec. 3. 

1840 TuHackEray Parts Sketchtk., On some fashionable 
French novels ‘ed. 2) 1. 177 Did he not hump me pro- 
digiousty, hy letting fall a goblet, after Cellini? 

Iience Humping (ha'mpin). 

1878 [see 1c}. 1896 Sir E. M. Tuomrson in Proc, Soc. 
Antig. Ser. 1. XV}. 215 A humping of the shoulders or 
back to a degree that almost amounts to deformity. 

Humpback, hump-back, s3. (a.) [See 
Huse sé, In this combinatton, as in Aump 
shoulder, hump may be taken as an adj.: cf. the 
earlier crump-back, under CruMP a.] 

1. (emp-barck.) A back having a hump; a 
humped back. 

1697 VasNpricH /Esof uu. Wks. (Rtldg.) 373/1 Who'd 
think that little hump-back of his should have so much 
brains in't? 1709{see Hume sé.1} 1731 Meptey Nolben's 
Cape G. Llope V1. 64, 1 have never met with one, Lull, 
Ox, or Cow..with a high Hump-back. 1840 F. D. Brx- 
nett Whaling Voy. 1. 118 Those who are deformed with 
hump-hacks bear the greatest share of reputation. 

2. (hurmpback.) A person with a humped back ; 
a hunchback. 

1712 tr. Arad, Nts, xcix. (ed. 2) III. 125 He march'd along 
as they did and foHow’d Humphack. 1715 /éid. clxxxiv. 
(ed. 3) VY. 67 That Hump-back is not dead. 1852 Motiry 
Corr. (1889) 1. v. 139 Humpbacks and cripples. 1860 Gro. 
Euiot AU on Fi. 1. iii, An ill-natured humpback. 

3. =humpback whale: see B. 

1725 Duptey in Pérl. Trans. XX XIII. 258 Both the Fin- 
backs and Humpbacks are shaped in Reeves longitudinal 
from Head to Tail on their Bellies and their Sides. 1840 
F. D. Bennetr Whaling Voy. 1}. 232 The Humpback is 
seldom molested by whaters. ; 

B. attrib. or as adj. (humpback). Having a 
hump on the back; hump-backed. Humpback 
whale, a whale of the genus A/egapfera, so called 
because the low dorsal fin forms a characteristic 
hump on the back. 

1725 Duprey in Pail. Trans. XXXII. 238 The Bunch 
or humpback Whale, is distinguished from the right Whale, 
hy having a Bunch standing in the Place where the Fin 
does in the Finback. 1860 Aferc. Marine Mag. VIL. 211 
Whales of the ‘ humpback’ species. 

Hump-backed, @. (See Hump sé. This is 
the first exemplified word of the 2p group: cf. the 
earlier crznip-backed. The stress shifts according 
to construetion.] Having a humped or crooked 
back; hunched. Also fvansf. 

1681 Lond. Gas. No. 1649/8 She has been formerly much 
galted under the Saddle, Rone weked under the Pillion- 
place. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng. 11. xxiii. 439 This prince 
[Richard I11) was of a small stature, hump-backed. 
1769 Map. D'Arstay Zarly Diary, He..has the misfortune 
to he hump-back'd. 1842 Tennyson Walking to Mail 23 
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HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 


There by the humpback'd willow. 1886 J. Kh. Juxome /dle 
Lhoughts (1885) 56 lt might be hump-bach.ed Vulcan, 

Humped (hympt), a. [f. Hump 56. + -xn2.] 
Ilaving a hump (or humps\; hump-backed, hunch- 
backed; having the back or shoulders rounded (in 
a huddled or cramped posture). 

1713 Avpison Guardian No. 102 ° 3 A straight-shouldered 
mian as one would desire to see, but a little unfortunate in 
a humpt back. 1756 Burne Sud. 4 #. 1m. v, If the back be 
lumped, the man is deformed, 1836 /enny Cycl. V. 241 
‘Vhorax convex above, tlle anterior part humped. 1876 G. 
Mereoitu Beouch, Carecr 111. ii, 28 He wanted an audience 
as hotly as the humped Richard a horse. 1886 A7vt Age IV. 
40 Its gables and huinped roof are picturesque enough to 
please any artistic mind. 1895 K. Graname Goll. Age 45 
The drowsing peacock squatted humped on the lawn. 

Humph (hymf), zt. (and sb.) Also 7 hemph. 
The inarticulate syllable ‘h'mf!’, used : 

ta. app. as a signal: cf. HWumenv. 1. Obs. 

1681 Orway Soldier's Fort. iv.i, Truly 2 good Conscience 
is a great Happiness; and so I'll pledge you, hemph, 
hemph. 

b. as an expression of doubt or dissatisfaction. 
Also sé., 23 a name for this utterance. 

1815 Siatecn & Sixty 1. ii, Iumpht{.. her lips are of the 
brightest. 1824 Scott Kedgauntlet Let. ii, A half articu- 
tated Sliumph!' which scemed to convey a doubt. 1840 
Itoon Uf the Rhine 75 My Uncle received this intelligence 
with a ‘Humph’. 1865 Kincstey //ercw. iv, ‘ umph !" 
say» the eagle. 1872 Darwin £inotyons iv. 86 His humph 
of assent was rendered by a slight modulation strougty em- 
phatic. 

Hamph, zv. [f. prec.] 
articulate ‘h’mf!’, 

ta. asa signal. Ods. 

1681 Otway Soldier's ort, 11.1, 1 desire you to humph.. 

and look back at me. i 
b. as an expression of doubt or dissatisfaction. 

1814 Jane Austen Mansf. Park xiv, After humphing 
and considering over a particular paragraph, 18 
Riteme Hand, by Seine 70 Some of the polite Frenchmen 
humphed, and shrugged their shoulders. 

Humphrey. 70 dine with Duke H.: sec DinE 
vw Ib. So to have Duke 1. as host. 

1693 linmours of Town 29 Yo make the World think he 
ow een at a good Meal,-when Duke Humphrey was his 

ost, 

Humpiness: sce liumpy a. 

Humpless (hompyles), a. 
-LEss.] Having no hump, 

1868 Darwin Ani. & Pl. 1. iii. 80 Blyth sums up em- 
phaticatly that the humped and humpless cattle must be 
considered as distinct species, 1890 II, M. Stantey Darkest 
Africa V1. xxxiii. 363 The cattle. are mostly of a hornless 
and humpless breed. 

+ Hump-shoulder. Of/s. [See Hump sé. 
Here, asin Aump-back, hump may be taken as an 
adj. Cf. the earlier cramp shouller, -shouldered, 
uader Crump a1] A shoulder ratsed into a bump. 
So +Hump-shouldered @., having a hump- 
shoulder, round-shouldered, ‘ crump-shouldered ’, 

a1704 T, Brown in Collect. Poems (1705) 40 The Duke of 
Luxemburg, who was Hump-Shoulder'd. 1704 Switt Saét, 
&ks. (1750! 27 His crooked Leg and hump Shoulder. 

Humpty (hy m?ti), 2. [app. f. Hus sé, or 
humpt, umeen, but the formation is anomalous, 
and may have arisen out of next word.] Humped, 
huinp-backed. Also Comd.,as humpty-backed adj. 

az8z5 Fousy loc. £. Anglia, Humpty, hunch-backed. 
1889 H. M. Staxcey in Datly News 26 Nov. 5/8 The 
humpty western flank [of a mountain] dipped down. .into 
tands that we knew not by name as yet. 1898 Daily News 
2 May 6/5 Humpty hacked (as they call it in that region), 

Humpty-dumpty (hom?ti dz mPti), 56. and 
adj. Also 7 humtee dumtee, -y. [It is doubtful 
whether the word is the same in senses 1 and 2: 
in sense I the name may have been concocted out 
of Hux s513; in sense 2 it is evidently formed 
from hump and dump, though this would naturally 
give humpy-dumpy (cf. Huspy a.), and the in- 
trusive ¢ is not clearly accounted for.] 

A, sb. 1, A drink made with ‘ale boiled with 
brandy’ (B. E. Dect. Cant. Crew, a 1700). 

1698 W. Kinc tr. Sorbiére's Journ. Lond. 135 (Farmer) 
He answer'd me that he had a thousand such sort of liquors, 
as Humtie Dumtie, Three Threads, 1 {see HuGmatee}. 
1837 DisrseLi Venetia 1. xiv, They drank humpty-dumpty, 
which is ale hoilec with brandy. 

2. A short, dumpy, hump-shouldered person. In 
the well-known nursery rime or riddle (quoted 
below) commonly explained as signifying an egg 
(in reference to its shape) ; thence allusively used 
of persons or things which when once overthrown 
or shattered cannot be restored. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T., Humpty-Dumfty, a little 
humpty dumpty man or woman; a short clumsey person ol 
either sex. 1810 Ganrmer Gurton's Garland Part Ut. 36 
{Not in Ritson’s ed. ¢1760, nor in the reprint of that in 
1810] Humpty dumpty sate on a wall, Humpti dumpti had 
a great fall; Threescore men and threescore more, Cannot 
place Humpty dumpty as he was before. 1843 Havuiwe tt 
Nursery Rhymes Eng. 113 [giving prec. version adds] Note. 
Sometimes the last two lines run as follows: All the king’s 
horses and all the king's mien, Could not set Humpty Dumpty 
up again. 1848 Blackw. Alag. July 30 To try the game of 
Humpty-Dumpty and to fall. 1872 ‘L. Carrow’ Taro 
Looking-Gi. vi. 114 ‘It's very provoking ', Humpty Dumpty 
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HUMPY. 


said, ..‘to be called anegg—very!’ 1883 J. W. Suerer A/ 
flome & in India 193 She .. could not, by all the miracles 
of millinery, be made other than a piety -dumey: 1896 
Westm. Gaz. 26 June 3/1 Now that tbe Education Humpty: 
Dumpty bas tumbled off the wall, and is hopelessly poached 
for the present year, and all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men can’t set him up again, the life has gone out of 
Parliament ne 
(In the nursery rime or riddle there are numerous variations 
of the last two lines, e. g. ‘ Not all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men Could {can] set [put] Humpty Dumpty up 
again [in his place again, together again] ’.) ; 
B. adj. Short and fat. Also allusively referring 


to the Elumpty-Dumpty of the nursery rime. 

1785 (sec A. 2). 1828 Craven Dial., Humpty-dumpty, 
short and broad, ‘ He's a lile humpty-dumpty fellow’. 1898 
Westin. Gaz. 9 July 6'3 ‘Yo set the humpty-dumply conver- 
sion firmly on its legs. ; 

b. Applied to a mechanical rhythm, as in the 
nursery rime. 

1887 Sainrssury //ist. Elizab. Lit, iv. (1890) 128 The 
same humpty-dumpty measure of eights and sixes. 

Humpy (ha mpi), sb. Australia. Alsohumpey. 
[ad. native Austral. oom, to which ‘has becn 
given an English look, the appearance of the 
huts [of the uborigines] suggesting the English 
word Aump’ (Morris, Austral Eng.).] A native 
Australian hut. Hence, applied to a very small 
and primitive house, such as is put up by a scttler. 

(1846 C. P. Honcson Remin. Australia 228 (Mortis) 
A‘gunyia® or ‘umpee’.] 1873 J. B. Sternens Black Gin 
16 Lo, by tbe ‘humpy' door, a smockless Venus! 1897 
Rep. Secretary Pub, Instruct. Qucensland for 1876. 64 The 
school building {at Mount Brisbane] is a slab humpy. 1890 
BotprEwoop Sgnuatler’s Dreain xx. 247 Ele’s in bed in the 
humpy. 

Humpy (hompi), z [f. Hump sd. + -y.] 
Ilaving or characterized by humps; marked by 
protuberances ; humped ; hump-likc. 

1708 Motrevx Rabelais v. iv. (1737) 12 This Iste Bossart 
(or Humpy Island). 1811 W. R. Spencer /’oems 207 Your 
genius is humpy, decrepid, and hagged. 1886 R. F. Burton 
Arab, Nts, (abridged ed.) I. Foreword 8 The bellowing of the 
humpy herds. 1888 Co-oferat. News 4 Aug. 783 As tlre 
cars ascend and descend the humpy road. 1895 W. R. W. 
Steruens Life Freeman 1. 249 Round bumpy hills rising 
abruptly out of it. 

Hence Hu’mpiness, lumpy condition. 

3888 in Chicago Advance 16 Aug., Its back presented the 
odd look of ‘bumpiness’ or ‘a row of lumps* along its 
length. 1896 Dasy News 12 June 5/1 Sleeves which, for 


_humpiness and volume, excel even modern absurdity. 


+ Humster. O¢s. [f Hum v.) + -strr.J 
One who expresses approval by humming (see 
Hum v.! 2). 


1670 Weacnard Cont. Clergy 34 To have the right knack of 
letting off a joque, and of pleasing the hunsters. 

Humstrum (hemstram). [(f Hum v.! + 
Strum v., the comb, being favoured by thc jingling 
effect ofthc whole: cf. helter-skeller, hurry-scurry.} 

1. A musical instrument of rude construction or 
out of tune; a hurdy-gurdy. 

1739 Gray Let, to R. West in Mason Aes. (1807) I. 185 
Cracked voices. .accompanied by an orchestra of huinstrums. 
1763 13. THornton in Ann. Reg. 245 note, This instrument 
{hurdy-gurdy] is sometimes called a hum-strum. 1779 Wenc- 
woop in Siniles Lif xviii. (1894) 232 My girl! is quite tired 
out with her miserable hum-strum [spinet]. 1821 Cot. 
Hawker Diary (1893) I. 246, 1 .sat at my old humstrum, 
and boggled through a given number of Bach's fugues. 

2. ‘Music, esp. indifferently played music’ (Og- 
ilvie 1882), 

Hum-trum: sce Ilumprus. 

Humulin (hi#-mislin). Chen. ff. Bot. L. 
Humul-us (dupulus), the hop.] The bitter aro- 
matic principle of the hop; lupulin, 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Humure, obs. form of Humour. 

|| Humus (hiz-mds). [L., = mould, ground, 
soil.] Vegetable mould ; the dark-brown or black 
substance resulting from the slow decomposition 
and oxidization of organic matter on or ncar the 
surface of the earth, which, with the products of 
the decomposition of various rocks, forms the soil 
in which plants grow. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. S¢.-Prerve's Stud. -Nat. (1799) I. 474 
That stratum called Ausus, which. .serves as a basis to the 
vegetable kingdom. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) 1. x5 It was usual, formerly, to attribute the carbon 
or charcoal of plants to their absorption of the humus exist- 
ing in the ground, 188: Darwin Earthworts Introd. 5 Year 
after year the thrown-up castings cover the dead leaves, the 
result being a rich humus of great thickness. 

b. attrib., as humus acid, soil. 

x88: Darwin Veg. AJould v. 242 The several humus-acids, 
which appear. .to be generated within the bodies of worms 
during tbe digestive process. 1892 Bluckw, Mag. July 99 
The species of Palaquiuin require a humus soil. 

Humyle, -yll, -yly, obs. ff. Humpte, Humpty. 

Hun (hyn), sb. (OK. Zhine, Hinas, = ON. 
flinar, MHG, Zfiinen, Hiunen, Ger. Hunnen, 

med.L. //unni (Chunni, Chuni), believed to 
Tepresent the native name of the people, who were 
known to the Chinese as //rong-n1, and also 7/an.] 

1. One of an Asiatic race of warlike nomads, who 


invaded Europe ¢a.p. 375, and in the middle of | 


the 5th c., under their famous king Attila (styled 


| 


i 


eo 
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Flagellum Dei, the scourge of God), overran and 
ravaged a great part of this continent. 

agoo Cynewurr “lene 21 (Gr.) Werod samnodan Huna 
leode and Hredgotan, foron fyrdhwale Francan and Hunas. 
(bid, 32 Hunacyning. 1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts (1658) 
226 The Companies or Armies of Huns, wandering up and 
down with most swift Horses, filled all things with slaughter 
and terrour. 1728 Pore Duaciad i. go ‘he North.. 
Great nurse of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. 1838 /‘enny 
Cyel. XII. 346/2 Under Heraclius [610-641] many of the 
Huns embraced Christianity. After that period their name 
is no longer mentioned in History. 1851 Ruskin Stoucs Veu. 
I. i. (1874) 16 Like the Huns, as scourges only. 

2. poet. (and in U.S. vulgarly) A Hungarian. 

1802 CampBeLt Hohkeniinden vi, Where furious Frank, and 
fiery Hun, Shout in their sulpburous canopy. 1890 Desly 
News 28 June 5/4 The Huns who are here [Pennsylvania] 
said to be creating a widespread dissatisfaction. They are 
engaged chiefly as labourers in tbe mines and ironworks. 

3. transf. A reckless or wilful destroyer of the 
beauties of nature or art ; an uncultured devastator : 
ef. ‘Goth’, ‘ Vandal’. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Miscries Hum. Life (1826) vt xxxii, 
Visiting an awful Ruin in the company of a Romp of one 
sex or a Hun of the other. 1892 /’ad/ Alali G. 3 May 2/2 
The marauding Huns whose delight it is to trample on 
flowers, burn the underwood, and kill the birds and beasts. 

Hence Hw'n-like a., likc a lun, impiously de- 
structive; Humnnian, Hu‘nnic, Hu‘nnican, 
Hu‘nnish adjs., of, pertaining to, or like the Huns. 

1607 Torset, Four-f. Beasts (1658) 226 These Hunnian 
horses elsewhere he calleth thein Hunnican horses. 1820 
Byron Alar. Fal... ii. 143 Dyed..Witb Genoese, Saracen, 
and Hunnish gore. 1865 J. Battantixe J’oens 139 A 
thousand Hun-like hands are On her Ark of glory. 1875 
Lncycl. Brit. 111. 62/1 Attila is described as having been of 
true IIunnish type. 1882 /érc/. X1V. 60/1 A Hunnic party. 

Hunch (hznJ),v. Also 7 hunsh. [Of obscure 
origin: but cf. Ilincu v. If sense 3 belongs to 
the same word as 1 and 2 (which is doubtful), 
the sense-development may have been ‘to thrust 
or shoot out’, ‘to cause to stick ont’, and hence 
‘to form a projection or protubcrancc’. 

It is noteworthy that the first trace of sense 3 appears, 
not in the simple 4uach vb. or sb., but in the comb. Ausch- 
backed substituted in tbe 2nd Quarto of Shakspere’s Richard 
111 (4598) 1v. iv. 81, for the earlier and ordinary 16-17th c. 
word éunch-backed, which the 1st Quarto and all the 
Folios have here, and which all the Quartos and all tbe 
Folios have in the parallel passage 1. ili. 246. ‘This substi- 
tution of hkunch-backed in the one passage might be thought 
to be a mere misprint of the 2ud Qo., but it is retained in 
all tbe five subsequent Quartos 1602-1634; and Ihe word 
appears again in 1635, and becomes frequent afler 1675. 
Then we have Auncht back 1656, to hunch the back 1678, 
hunchback 1712, hunch back 1718, and finally, Aunch sb. 
¢1800. Joltnson 1755-87 knew only Aswmch vb. (in our senses 
2 and 3) and Aunch-backed, With these words must be con- 
sidered Audch sb., Aulch back, and hulch-backed, in the same 
senses, given by Cotgr. 1611, which are thus earlier than the 
hunch group, except for Aunch-backed in the Shaks. Qos. ; 
also tbe forms Autch back, hutch-back'd, hutch-shouldered, 
found 1624-1667. We bave further lo compare the some- 
what similar case of Hump, where Ausnp-backed is known 
earlier than Asp sb. or vb., or Aumnp-back.) 

I. +1. intr. ‘Vo push, thrust, shove. Also fig. 
to ‘kick against’ a thing; to show reluctance; to 


spur. Obs. 

1598 R. Bernarn tr. Teresce, Leaulont. ww. v. (1607) 215, 
I will doe thee some good lurne..without any hunching 
[ac lubens]. 1619 J. Dvxe Caveat (1620) 17 Would we then 
hunch at a litle bodily paines? 1621 Bre. Mountacu 
Diratribz 52 God..will send such curst Cowes sbort hornes, 
and keepe them from hurting, though they hunsb. 1658 
Gurnace Chr, tn Are. verse 15. ix. § 3 (1669) 145/1 Con- 
science is as much huncht at, and spighted autong sinners, 
as Joseph was among the Patriarchs. 

2. trans. To push, shove, thrust. Ods. exc. déal. 

1659 in Sussex Archzol. Collect. (1864) XVI. 77 (Her 
husband] Did so hunch and Pincht her, that she Could not 
Lift her armes to her head. 1668 R. L’Estrance Pts. 
Quev. (1708) 148 Hunching and Justling one another. 1670 
Covet Diary (Hakluyt Soe. 204, I have been caryed in 
when Turkes have been huncht away. 1706 Puituips (ed. 
Kersey), To /7unch one, to give him a Thrust with the 
Elbow. 1712 Arsutunot John Gull iu, itt, Then Jack’s 
friends begun to hunch and push one another. ‘Why don’t 
you go and cut the poor fellowdown?’ 1715 Laoy Cowper 
Diary (1864) 43 A world of shouldering and hunching 
People. 1748 Rictarpson Clarissa (1811) Il. i. 8 A great 
overgrown..boy, wlio would be hunched and punched by 
everybody, 1755 JouNnson, //uach, to strike or punch with 
the fist. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Afiseries Hum. Life xvi. 
xii. 136 You are stoutly hunched aside, by the huge carcase 
of a panting fellow. a@1825 Forsy Voc. L. Anglia, Hunch, 
to shove; to heave up. 1891 ° J. S. Winter’ Lyustley the 
Painter xi, 79 (The dog] bunching his large person heavily 
against her, 

II. 3. ¢rans. To thrust ou? or wf, or bend, so 
as to form a ‘lunch’ or hump; to compress, bend, 
or arch convexly. 

1678 Drypen & Ler Edifpus 1.6 Thy crooked mind witbin 
hunch’d out thy back. 1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 70, 1 was 
hunch’d up in a Flackney-Coach with Vhree Country Ac- 
quaintances. 1858 HuGues Scouring White Horse iv. 62 
Peter..kept pulling away at his forelock, and hunching up 
his shoulders. 1863 W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid Life 
(1888) I. 215 Shutting his eyes and hunching himself up 
on the seat with hands clenched. 1892 Emity Law ess 
Grania 11. 7 He sat .. hunched up, with his knees and his 
chin together. 

b. zuir. ? To ‘set one’s back up’. 

1873 Miss TuackEray Old Kensington xv. 126 ‘Non: 
sense’, said G., hunching up sulkily. 


HUND. 


Hunch (hznf), sd. [In sense 1 from Huncu 
v.; in sense 2 app. deduced from Ausnch-backed. 
Sense 3 may belong to a distinct word; this, 
although known only from 1790, is found in vulgar 
use before 1830 in southern and northern dialects, 
in West Indies, and in New England. Cf. also 
Howk in same sense, exemplified from 1813.] 

1. The act of ‘hunching’ or pushing; a push, 
thrust, shove. Ods. exc. dial. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) JV&s.(N.), When he quaffing 
doth his entrailes wash, "lis call’d a hunch, a thrust, a 
whiffe, a flash. 1768-74 Tucker Lé. Nat, (1852) I. 473 Sup- 
pose..ycou should give bim a good hunch with your foot. 
ax825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglha, Hunch, a lift, or shove. 

2. A protuberance ; a hump. (As to the late ap- 
pearance of this see note to Huncu v.) 

1804 W. Texnant fad. Recreat. (ed. 2) I]. 103 The com- 
mon draught cattle of India are distinguished by..a large 
hunch, or protuberance, above the shoulders. 1823 
Scoressy Whale Fishery 36 His back carried a huge 
hunch. 1828 StarKx Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 144 Camelus,.. 
back with fleshy hunches. 1833 J. Hopcson in Raine A/cm, 
(1858) 11. 306 The old birches have on their crooked stems 
great hunches and wens. ; 

3. A thick or clumsy piece, a lump, a hunk. 

1990 Grose Province. Gloss. (ed. 2), Hunch, a great hunch; 
a piece of bread. South. 1818 M. G. Lewis Frul. W. Lud. 
(1834) 359 Another bit of cold ham ..I ordered Cabina to 
give her a great bunch of it. 1823 E. Moore Suffolk Words 
180 Hunch, a good big slice, or lump, of bread or meat. 
1828 Craven Dial., Hunch, a large slice of any thing, as 
bread and cheese. 1828 WesstEr, //x2ch,..2. A lump..as, 
a hunch of bread; a word in cominon vulgar use in New- 
England. 1849 James Hoodman xxiii, A hunch of ewe- 
milk cheese. 

Hunch, @, dal. [? f. Huncuv.] That shrivels 
or pinches (with cold). 

a382s5 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Hunchaveather, cold 
weather, which makes men hunch up their shoulders, and 
animals contract their limbs, and look as if they were 
hunch-backed. 1897 R. E. G. Core Hist. Doddington 149 
They [hops]..suffered from the ‘cold hunch springs’. 

Hunchback, hunch-back. [f. Honcu sé. 
+ Back 56.) 

1. (hovnf,bee*k) A hunched back. 

1718 Br. Hurcuinson Witchcraft 248 A Man with a 
Hunch-back higher than his Head. 1837 Cariyte Fr. 
Rev. 11. a1. iii, One Lautrec, a man with hunchback, or 
natural deformity. 

2. (hanf,bek) = Humppack sé, 2. 

1712 tr. Arad, Nes. xxiii, (ed. 2) IV. 35 The Slory of the 
little Hunch-back. 1818 B. O’Reitiy Greenland 186 A 
hunch-back .. about fourteen years of age. 1870 L’Is- 
TRANGE Afiss Mitford 1. vii. 240 Tbe only bearable bunch- 
back of ny acquaintance is Richard the ‘I hird. 

3. alirtd. Wump-backed. 

1850 W. B. Crarke Heck Favorite 181 The lnump-back 
or huncb-back whale..witb a larger huinp than the sperm 
whale. 

Hunchbacked (ha nfibekt), a. [Scc Hunen 
v.}] Waving a protuberant or crooked back. 

1598 Suaxs. Nich. 177, wv. iv. 81 (2nd Qo.) ‘That foule 
hunch-back'd [/ ols. and 1s¢ Qo. bunch-back’d] Toad. 1635 
J. Wavywarp tr. Brondt’s Bauish’d Virg. 145 Vhe babe.. 
was now growne hunch-back’d. 1678 Drynen & LEE 
GEdipus ut. i, To take that hunch-backed monster to my 
arms! 19711 Dennis Ref. Ess. Crit. (R.), AS stupid and as 
venomous as a bunch-back’d toad. 1809 Med. Frul. XXI. 
283 Athird..is very much huncltbacked. 1855 Macautay 
(ist. Eng. xix. 1V. 410 The hunchbacked dwarf who urged 
forward the fiery ouset of France. 

Hunched (hvnjt), 2. Alsohuncht. [f. Huncu 
56, or ¥. +-ED.] Having or bowed into a hump; 
hump-backed; fig. apt to ‘set one’s back up’, 
*stuck-up ’. 

1656 Choice Drollerivs 51,1 love thee for thy huncht back, 
"Tis bow'd although not broken. 1769 Pennant Zool. III. 
213 A very singular variety of perch: the back is quite 
hunched. — 1804-6 Syp. Smitu Elem. Sk. Alor. Philos. (1850) 
141 Imitating a drunken man, or a clown, or a person with 
a hunched back. 1859 TENNVSON Guinevere 41 Ifa man were 
halt or hunch’d, in him .. Scorn was allow'd as part of his 
defect. 1870 E. Peacock Half Skirl. 1.146 They do say.. 
that they're strange, and huncht, and proud. 1883 STEVEN- 
son Jreas. Isl. 1. iti, He was huncbed, as if with age or 
weakness. 

Hunchet. [f. Huncn sd. 3+-rr.] A small 
‘hunch’ or lump. 

1990 Gros Province. Gloss.(ed. 2), //unchet, a diminutive of 
hunch, 1892 Mrs. Crosse Xed-letter Days 1. 89 A hunchet 
of cheese. 

Hunchy (hvnfi), 2 ([f. Ilunen sd. + -¥.J 
Ifaving a hunch ; humped, humpy. _ 

1840 Dicxens Old C. Shop v, 'm a little hunchy villain 
and a monster, am1? 188x R. B. Watson in Fraud. Linn. 
Soc. XV. 404 Eleven. .strong, but narrow hunchy ribs. 

+ Hund, sé. and a. Obs. (OE. Aund sb. neut. 
= OS. dund, OHG. hunt, Goth. (Aund), pl. 
hunda, the original Teut. word for 100 :—pre- 
Teut. *£té-m, Skr. gatdm, Gr. (€)Karov, L. cen- 
tum, OWelsh cant (mod. cyzt), Olr. ct, Lith. 
szimtas, OSlav. CbT0 s7¥/o, Russ. s/o. In Gothic this 
primary form is found only in the plural twa hunda, 
prija hunda, etc., which is also its ordinary use 1n 
OHG. zwei hunt, drt hunt, though ei hunt occurs 
late. In OE. zed was common in the sing. as 
well as the pl. In ME., Aud appears to have 


become obsolete early in 13th c.] 


HUNDFOLD. 
1. =Howopren (OE. and early ME.). 


¢ 893 K. AELrren Oros. u. iv. § 4 Senatum dat was an 
hund monna, peb heora after fyr{[s}te ware preo hund. 
cgsa Lindisf. Gosp. Mark vi. 37 Mid penningum tuam 
hundum [Ags. G. mid twam hundred penegon). ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Luke xvi. 6 Hund sestra eles. /éid. 7 Hund 
miltena hwetes. ¢ 10§0 Byrhtferth's llandboc in Anglia 
VILL. 298 On prim hund dagum & fif & syxtigum dazum. 
¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 5 Ysaias. iwitezede ueale hund wintra 
er pis were. /did. 93 Pet weren twa hun manna. ¢ 120§ 
Lay. 83 For hire weoren on ane da3e hund pousunt deade. 

2. The clement Auznd- was also prefixed in OF. 
to the numerals from 70 to 120, in OE. Aund- 
seofontiz, hund-eahtatiz, hund-nizontiz, hund- 
téontiz, hund-endlyfliz (-wtteftrz), hund-twetfttz, 
some of whieh are also found in early ME. 

[No certain explanation can be offered of this Autd-, which 
appears in OS. as ant., Du. ¢- in fachktig, and may be com- 
pared with -Aund in Goth. sibunté-Auid, etc.,and Gr. -xovta.} 

€893 K. Aoceren Ores. 1. x. §.1, tttt hu{njde wintrum ond 
hundeahtatizum. @1000 Cxdmon's Gen. 1741 Werfest 
hale wintra hafde twa hundteontiz..and fife eac. ¢ 1000 
AEreric Jom, |. 92 Hund-teontiz, Zeara was Abraham. 
c1000 in Cockayne SArine 85 Hundteontiz and twentz. 
c1000 Ags. Gos. Matt. xviii. 12 Iu ne forlat he ba nizon 
and hundnigontiz on pam muntum? ¢ 1160 //atton Gosp. 
Matt. xviii. 22 scofen hundseofentiz sidan. ¢ 1z00 
Trin. Coll. Hom. 51 On bralshipe hie wuneden two and sixti 
wintre, and sume hund seuenti wintre fulle. 

Hund, obs. form of Hounpb. 

+Hundfold, a., adv. and sb. Obs. Also 
hunfold. [f. Hunp + -feal/, -fald, -FoLD.] = 
[LuNDREDFOLD, 

C1000 EcFRic fom. 1. 338 Hundfeald zetel is fulfremed. 
¢1175 Lamb. J1om, 21 Hunfold mare is cristes cic. lbid. 
147 Heo sculen underfon hundfalde mede. 

Hundred (houdréd), sd. anda. Forms: a, 1- 
hundred, | -red, 3 Orm. hunndredd, 3-5 hon- 
dred, 3-7 hundered, 4 houndred, 4-6 hun- 
drid e, -ryd, 5-6 hondered, -ryd; 3-4 hund-, 
hond-, houndret, 4 hunderet, -it, 4 hund-, 
hondird, hundyrd, 4-8 hunderd, § -urd, -yrt, 
honderd, -ert(e. 8. 1 hundra®, -red, 4 -rep(e, 
(-richt), 4-5 -rith, 4-7 -reth, houndreth, 5 hun- 
drethe, 5-6 -ryth(e, 6 hundereth, honderyth, 
-dreth ; 6 (9 dial.) hunderth. +. (Chiefly GS) 
3-5 hundre, 4 hondre, 4— hunder, 5-6 hundir, 
-yr, 9 dial, hunner. [OE. Aundred, pl. -red, 
-redu, neut., = OF ris. hundred, -erd, hondert, OS. 
hunderod (MLG. hundert, MDu. honder! d), Du. 
honderd), late OHG. (MHG., Ger.) Auendert, ON. 
hundrad (pl. -05) (Sw. Aundra, Va. hundrede), 
corresp. to a Gothic type *Aunda-ra}, lit. the tale 
or number of 100 (-raJ, -rép, related to rapyjan to 
reckon, tell, ~aJjé reckoning, number). Other 
OE. words for ‘hundred’ were Huxp (q.v.), and 
hund-téontizg = ON. to teger, OMG. zehanzug, se- 
hanz6, Gothie taihuntéhund, tathuntathund. The 
word Aundrad in ON. orig. meant 120 ; later, 120 
and 100 were distinguished as husdrad soifrfit 
‘ duodeeimal hundred’ and Ausndrad tindtt “decimal 
hundred’. In English the word has been usually 
applied to the decimal hundred, but remnants of 
the older usage remain: see sense 3. The Aun- 
drath, --reth forms are from ON., as are prob. 
hundre, hunder, ete. : ef. Sw. hundra.] 

1. The cardinal number equal to ten times ten, 
or five score: denoted by the symbols 100 or C. 

a. As sb. or quasi-sb., with plural. 
(a) In singular. Usualiy @ (arch. an) hundred, 
emphatically one hundred, in phrases expressing 


rate, the hundred. 

Int (t upon, tat, tfor) the hundred (in reckoning interest, 
etc.) ; now usually expressed by * per cent.’ 

The construction (when there is any) is in OE. with gen. 
pl., later with of and a pl. noun. In mod. Eng. this is 
limited to definite things (e.g. @ Auudred of the men, of 
those nen, of them), except in the case of measures of 
quantity, e. g.@ Auudred bricks, we do not now use this 
constr. Beiaee a noun standing alone (e.g. a Aundred of men), 
but substitute the constr. inb. But @ Aundred is construed 
with a plural verb, e.g. a hundred of my friends were chosen; 
a second hundred were then enrolled. 

C950 Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xviii. 28 Hundraé scillinga 
[Rushw. G. hundred denera; Ags. Gosp. an hund penega}. 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xxxix. [xc.] 10 Peab be heora hundred 
seo, ¢1200 OrMIN 6078 All swa summ illc an hunndredd 
iss Full tale. a1300 Cursor Af. 6977 It was na folk pam 
moght wit-stand, Pat an hundretb moght for-chace. 1450- 
1530 Alyrr. our Ladye 309 Twyes syxe tymes ten, that ys 
to ahundereth andtwenty. c1sq0 Pilgr. T. 50in Thyune's 
Antnadv. (1865) App. i. 78 A-mongst an hundreth. .of 
thes religyuse brethren. 1953 Grestam in Burgon Life 
(1839) 1. 132 To lett upon interest for a xii monthes daye, 
after xiii upon the hundred. 157§-85 Asp. Sannys Seri. 
(Parker Soc.) 203 The lender not content to receive less 
advantage than thirty at the hundred. 1617 Moryson ftin, 
in, gt For gaine of fifty intbebundred. 1648 NETHERSOLE 
Self-condemned 1. Aijb, Not one of an hundred of them 
could tell. 1663 Grruier Counsel Div, About one 
hundred of Leagues. 1692 Bentiev Boyle Lect. 159 Tis 
above a hundred to one against any particular tbrow. -with 
four cubical dice. 1737 Pore Hor. Ep.i. vi. 75 Add one 
round bundred, 1885 Z#aes (weekly ed.) 17 Apr. 9/4 
Tickets fabricated by the hundred. 

(6) In plural: hundreds. (OE. hundred, -u, 


neuter, ME. hundredes.) 
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In Arith. often ellift. for the digits denoting the number 
of hundreds: cf. warts, tens. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark vi. 40 Ili da selon hundredon and 
fiftizon. c10oso Suppl. AElfric’s Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 
176/26 Ceuturias, zetalu, ue? heapas, uel hundredu. ¢ 1275 
Lay. 27830 Of alle pan hundredes Pat to-hewe were. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 8886 O quens had he {Solomon} hundrets seuen. 
¢1380 Wyciir Last Age Chirche in Todd Vhree Treat. p. 
xxvi, Two and twenty hundriddis of 3ceris. ¢1425 Craft 
Nombrynge (E. E. T.S.) 28 So mony hundrytbes ben in 
pe nounbre pat schal come of be multiplicacioun of pe ylke 
2articuls. 1642 Recorpe Gr. Artes 118, His place is the 
voyde space next aboue hundredes. 1613 Purcuas Mth. 
grimage (1614) 110 Governours of thousands, hundreths, 
fifties and tens. 1617 Moryson /fi#. 11. 78 Great store of 
red Deare .. which the Princes kill by hundreds at a time, 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iii. (1878) 52 One fly deposits 
hundreds of eggs. 1876 Dicny Neal Prof. i. 3 the body of 
invaders is a regular army .. divided into “hundreds’ of 
warriors. fod. Soine hundreds of men were present. 

(¢) After a numeral adjective, hundred is com- 
monly used as a colleetive plural, with the same 
construction as in (a’. (Cf. dozen.) 

c 1050 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VII. 303 prittiz 
sidon seofon beod twa hundred & tyn. a11000. £, Chron, 
(Laud MS.) an. 656 P11 Seox urared wintra, ¢ 1z00 
Ormin 6071 Purth tale off fowwerr hunndredd. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
613 Six hundred of his cnihten, c1340 Cursor Al, 13345 
(Fairf.) Pe folk him folowed..be many hundre & thousande. 
c 1460 Battle of Otterbourne 260 Of nyne thowsand Ynglyssh 
inen Fyve hondert cam awaye. 1668 Hace LI’ref. Kolle's 
Abridgm. 3 These many hundred of years. 1719 ams. 
Painters ar. Thirty Four Confer. 105 He deluded many 


hundred of Women [:ed. many hundred w., er hundreds of | 


w.] 1782 Cowrer f.oss of Koyal George ii, Eight hundred 
of the brave. Afod. We lost several hundred of his men in 
crossing the river. 

b. As adj. or quasi-adj., followed immediately 
by a plural (or eolleetive) noun. 

in OE. sometimes used asa true adjective, either invariable 
(like other cardinal numbers above fArce), or declined in con- 
cord with its sb. The use in later times may be regarded 
cither as a continuation of this, or as an ellipsis of af before 
the noun. The word retains its substantival character so far 
as to be always preceded by «a or some adjective (numeral, 
demonstrative, possessive, relative, or interrogative). Either 
the sing. or the collective pl. is used, as ina’a), (2. Cf 
dozen, which has precisely parallel constructions. 

6975 Rushw. Gosp. Mark vi. 37 Mid peningum twam 
hundredum. c1000 Ags. Gosp. ibid., Mid twam hundred 
penezon. ¢3a00 Vices & Virtues 113 Swo manijze hundred 
wintre. 1297 R. Guouc. (Rolls) 2342 An hondred kni3ztes. 
a@ 1300 Cursor Mf.22747 Pe hundret and pe pusand knightes. 
1340 Jd. 10399 (Fairf.) These hundird shepe that were 
ther. ¢1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) xii, Thre hundrythe 
pownde Of redy monay. ¢1470 Henry Wallace 1. 126 
Scwne..Quhar kingis was cround viij hundyr jer and mar, 
1568 Grarton Chron, 11. 83 Nine hundreth thousande 
poundes. 1579 Fucke //eskins’ Parl. 256 A whole hundreth 
Popes in arowe. 1611 Diste Travsi. Pref. 5 Within a few 
hundreth yeeres after Christ. 1665 Hooke Muicrogr. 216A 
hundred and twenty five thousand times bigger. 1782 
Cowrer Loss of Royal George vi, With twice four bundred 
men. 1818 SHectey Rev, /slam iv. xxxil, Many a mountain 
chain which rears Its hundred crests aloft. 1864 Bowen 
Logic x. 325 After one hundred millions of favourable in- 
stances. .the hundred-million-and-first instance should be an 
exception. fod. Vhe hundred and one odd chances. 

(4) Phrase. he Hundred Days, the period of tbe restora- 
tion of Napoleon Bonaparte, after his escape from Elba, 
ending witb his abdication on 22 June 1815. 

c. The eardinal form Azsdred is also used as an 
ordinal when followed by other numbers, the last 
of which alone takes the ordinal form: e.g. ‘the 
hundred-and-first’, ‘the hundred-and-twentieth ’, 
‘the six-hundred-and-fortieth part of a square 
mile’. 

2. Often used indefinitely or hyperbolically for 
a large number: cf. ¢housand. (With various 


eonstruetions, as in 1.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17031 He has a hundret sith Dublid pis 
ilk pain. 1362 Lanct. P. PA A. vi. 11 An bundred of am- 
polles on his hat seeten. a 1450 A’nt. de la Tour (1868) 131 
God rewardithe her in tbis worldely lyff, bundred sithe 
more after the departinge oute of this world. 1513 Doua1.as 
vEneis 1. iv.{v.} 2 A fer gretar wondir And matr dreidfull 
to cativis be sic hundir. 1573 J. Sanrorp Hours Recreat, 
(1576! 12 That one growing misorder breed not an hundred. 
1638 F. Justus Paint, of Ancients 66 Altered into a hundred 
severall fashions and shapes. 1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 
p. xlvi, How can she acquire those hundreds of Graces and 
Motions, and Airs? 1848 THackerav Van. Fair xiii, You 
and Mr. Sedley made the match a hundred years ago. 1885 
Times 20 Feb. 5/1 The hundred and one forms of small 
craft used by the Chinese to gain an bonest livelihood. 


3. In the sale of various commodities, often used 
for a definite number greater than five seore ; see 
quots.: esp. Great or tong hundred, usually = six 


score, or a hundred and twenty. 

1469 Househ. Ord. (1790) 102 Salt fishe for Lent .. at 204 
{sic, but 2error} to the hundred. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. WILL, 
¢. 13 §12 The nomber of the C. of shepe. -in some countrey 
the great C where .vj. Score is accompted forthe C. 1601 
F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. [1 (1876) 61 Of somme manner 
of fish tbe bundred containeth six score, and of some other 
sort, nine score, 1688 R. Home Armoury U1. Vv. 260/2 Ling, 
Cod, or Haberdine, have 124 to the Hundred. 1727-41 
Crampers Cycl. s.v., Deal boards are sixscore to the hundred, 
called the long hundred. 1813 Q. Rev. 1X. 279 To take 
from ten to twenty thousand mackerel a-day at a price not 


| exceeding ten sbillings the hundred of six score, Or a penny 


a-piece. 1859 SALa Tw. round Clock (1861) 16 Fresh her- 
rings are sold from the vessel by the long hundred (130). 1886 
Glasgow Her. 13 Sept. 4/2 A mease {of herring) .. is five 
hundreds of 120 eacb. 


HUNDRED. 


4. Elliptical uses, a. =HUNDREDWEIGHT. 

1542 Recorne Gr. At tes (1575) 203 An hundred is not iust 
100, bnt is 112 pounde. 1743 Lond. 4 Country Brew. Ww. 
(ed. 2) 322 Three hundred Weight of Coals make but a 
hundred of Coaks. 1776 G. SemrLe Building in Water 37 
This Rant is only four hundred and a half. 

b. A hundred of some other weight, measure, or 
quantity. 
_1538 Yatton Churchw, Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 152, Payd for 
ij hundryth of bords to make yt Church coffur ,iiij*. viij4. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 258 An Hundred of Lime, being 
25 Bushels, or an hundred Pecks. 1703 T. N. City § €. 
L'urchaser 214 Oak ts worth sawing 2s. 8d. per hundred, .. 
"That is the hundred Superficial Feet. 1875 Brprorn 
Sailor's Pocket Bk. x. (ed. 2) 367 Books of gold leaf contain 
twenty-five leaves. Gilders estimate their work by the 
number of ‘hundreds’ it will take imeaning one hundred 
leaves) instead of the number of books. 

ec. A hundred pounds (of money . 

1543 Econ Polecy of Warre Wks. (1560-3) t. 139 The preste 
— Beye dispende hondreds yearely, and do nought for it. 
1599 3. Joxson Ev. Man out of Hum, i. iii, [He] may 
dispend some seven or eight hundred a year. 1728-49 [sce 
Coot. a. 7}. 19771 Smotusrt //umph. Ch 11 June, Vil bet a 
cool hundred he swings before Christmas. 1806 Scurr 
Winter in Lond. :ed. 3) 11. 150 It. contained three bank- 
notes for one hundred each. 1855 Cortuwa/l 257 Laying out 
a few hundreds. 1876 T. Waxy # thelberta (1890) 411 Faith 
and | have three hundred a year between us. 

d. A hundred years, a ecutury. Obs, exc. dial. 

a 1656 be. Haut. Rem. ks. (1660) 298 Even in the second 
hundred (so antient .. this festivity is. 1883 Longo. Mag. 
Oct. 638 Since the last year of the last ‘hunner’. 

5. In England (and subseq. in Ireland): A sub- 
division of a county or shire, having its own 
court ; also formerly applied to the court itself: cf. 
County! 4. Chiltern /lundreds: sce CUILTERN. 

Most of the English counties were divided into hundreds; 
but in some counties wapentakes, and in others wards, ap- 
pear as divisions ofa similar kind, Theorigin of the division 
into hundreds, which appears already in OE. times, is ex- 
ceedingly obscure, and very diverse opinions have been 
given as to its origin. ‘Jt has been regarded as denoting 
simply a division of a hundred hides of land; as the district 
which furnished a hundred warriors to the host; as repre- 
senting the original settlement of the hundred warriors ; or 
as composed of a hundred hides, each of which furnished a 
single warrior ’ (Stubbs Coast. //ist. 1.v. § 45). ‘It is certain 
that in some instances the hundred was deemed to contain 
exactly 100 hides of land*(F. W. Maitland). The hundred, 
OHG. (Alemannisch) Auntart, Auntre, was a subdivision of 
the gaz in Ancient Germany; but connexion between this 
and the English Auwuctred is not clearly made out. 

c1000 Laws of Figar t. (title) pis is seo Zerednyss, hu 
mon ba:t hundred healdan sceal, /bfd. c. 3 And se man pe 
pis forsitte, and pas hundredes dom forsace .. aesylle nan 
pam hundrede xxx peninga, and xt pam afteran cyrre syxtiz 
penega, half pam hundrede, half bam hlaforde. c 1000 Laws 
of Ethelred 1. c. i. § 2 Nime se hlaford twegen getreowe 
bezenas innan pam hundrede. ta 1143 Wit. MALMESB. 
Gesta Reg. 11 § 122 Centurias quas dicunt hundiez, et deci- 
mas quas thethingas vocant instituit (Elfredus}. 1292 
Britton 1. i. § 13 En counteez et hundrez et en Court de 
chescun fraunc tenaunt. Jééd, iii. § 7 De amercier nul 
homme en court de baroun ne en hundred. ¢1325 Poem 
Tiines Edw. 11 469 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 344 And thise 
assisours, that comen to shire and to hundred amneth men 
for silver. 1450 J. Paston Petit. in P. Lett. No. 77 eee 
In the courtes of the hundred. 1465 Marc. Paston jb 
No. 5:0 Il. 201 Endytyd .. by the enquest of Fourhoo 
hunder. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 20 In Yorkshire ben 
xxij hondredis. 1§§9 in Strype Aun. Ref. (1824) I. a. App. 
vii, 409 There is..in every houndrethe one head counstable. 
1588 Frauxce Lawiers Log. 1. xii. 52. 1632 MASSINGER 
City Madam \, ii, ‘Thy sire, consta le Of the hundred. 
1656 Evetyn Mem. 8 July, [Dedham] a clotbing town, as 
most are in Essex, but lies in the unwholesome Tundvetis 
1748 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit, \. 7 (D.) From hence [Tilbury 
Fort] there is nothing for many miles together remarkable 
but a continued level of unhealthy marshes called The Three 
Hundreds, till we come before Leigb. 1765 BiacKsTone 
Cour. Introd. iv. 115 As ten families of frecholders made 
up a town or tithing, so ten tithings composed a superior 
division, called a bundred, as consisting of ten times ten 
families, 1806-7 J. Beresrorn Miseries Hum. Life (1£26) 
n. xxx, Ona visit in the Hundreds of Essex. 1874 STuBss 
Const. Hist. 1. v.96 The union of a number of townships for 
the purpose of judicial administration, peace, and defence, 
formed what is known as the Aundred or wapentake, 
1876 Dicey Real Prop. i. 3 It is impossible to trace the 
exact links of connexion between the hundreds of warriors 
who constituted the sub-divisions of the Teutonic army and 
the territorial hundred of later times; tbere can however be 
no question that the two are connected. 1886 Act 49 § 50 
Vict. c. 38 Whereas by law the inhabitants of the hundred 
or other area in wbicb property is damaged by persons 
riotously and tumultuously assembled together are liable in 
certain cases to pay compensation for such damage, and it 
is expedient to make other provision [etc.} .. § §.. the 
amount required to ineet tbe said payments shall be raised 
as part of the police rate. 1888 4cé 51 4 52 Vict. c. 41 § 3 
Tbere shall be transferred to the council of each county.. 
The making, assessing, and levying of county, police, 
hundred, and all rates. /éid. § 100 The expression ‘ divi- 
sion of a county’, in..this Act..includes any hundred, 
lathe, wapentake, or otber like division, , 

b. A division ofa county in the British American 
colonies or provinces of Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Pennsylvania, which still exists in the 


state of Delaware. 

1621 Ordin. Virginia 24 July in Stith Hrs? Virginia App. 
iv. 33 The otber council. .shall consist for tbe present, of the 
said council of state, and of two burgesses out of every town, 
hundred, or other particular plantation, 1637-8 in Archives 
of Marylaud M1. 59 Whereas the west side of St. Georges 
river is now. .thought fit to be erected intoa hundred by the 
name of St. Georges hundred. 1683 Cod. Kec. Penusyly, 1, 


an 
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21 Power to Divide the said Countrey and Islands, into 
Townes, Hundreds and Counties. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commu, 11, x\viii. 224 note, In Maryland Aundreds, which 
still exist in Delaware, were for a long time the chief ad- 
ministrative divisions. 1896 P. A. Bruce Econ. Hist. Vir- 
ginia 1. 210 At certain intervals .. houses were put up, the 
occupants of which formed a guard .. for tbe population of 
the Hundreds. 
+e. Proverb. Obs. 

1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. (1867) 76 What ye wan in the 
hundred ye lost in the sheere. 1625 Bacon E£ss., Entpire 
(Arb.) 307 Taxes, and Imposts vpon them [merchants] doe 
seldome good to the Kings Reuenew ; For that that he winnes 
in the Hundred, he leeseth in the Shire. 1682 Bunvan //oly 
IWar({R.T.S.) 297 They are Mr. Penny Wise-pound-foolish, 
and Mr. Get-i’ th’ Hundred-and-lose-i-the-Shire. 

+6. A game at cards. Os. (Cf. Cent?) 

1636 Davenant JVits 1. ii, Their glad sons are left seven 
for their chance, At hazard, hundred, and all made at sent. 
1652 Urquuart Jewel Wks. (1834) 277 As we do of card 
kings in playing at the hundred. 

7. Hundreds and thousands: a name for very 


small comfits. 

¢1830 [Remembered in use]. 1894 G. Ecerton Acy- 
notes 137 Little cakes with hundreds and thousands on top. 

8. Comb. a. In sense 1 (or 2). (@) attrib, as 
hundred-work, sawyers’ work paid for by the 
hundred (square feet); (0) in adj. relation with a 
noun in the plural, as hundred-eyes, name for 
the plant Periwinkle (Vinca) ; hundred-legs, a 
centipede,; also with a noun in the singular, 
forming adjectival compounds, in sense Having, 
containing, measuring, etc. a hundred (of what is 
denoted by the second element), as Aundred-fool, 
franc, -leaf, -mesh, -mile, -pelal, -pound (c.g. a 
hundred-franc piece, a hundred-pound note); so 
hundred-pounder, a cannon firing shot weighing 
a hundred pounds each (see POUNDER); (¢) para- 
synthetic, as Aundred-citied, footed, -gated, -handed, 
-headed, -hued, -leaved, -throaled, etc., adjs. 

1855 Kinosey //eroes, Thesens \t. 237 Minos, the King of 
*hundred.citied Crete. 1882 Ac. to //o. Kepr. Prec. Met. 
U.S, 264 A *100-foot shaft. 1646 Sik ‘T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 
i, xv, 142 The Scolopendra or “hundred footed insect. 1742 
Younc Mt. 7h. 1x. 922 Thy *hundred-gated Capitals. 1876 
Geo. Euiot Dan. Der. (NL. xxxviii. 131 The hundred-gated 
Thebes. 180g W. Tavior in Amn. Kev. 111. 266 ‘The 
*hundred-handed Briareus. rg91 Precivare Sp. Dict., 
Cten cabegas, *hundred headed thistle. 1601 Ho1anp 
Pliny V1. 83 Yo bring forth these “*hundred-leafe Roses. 
18z1 A, T. Tuomson Lond, Disp, (1818) 345 ‘The petals of 
the *Hundred.leaved Rose, 1898 Bentuam Sc. Reform so 
A bone breaking *hundred mile road. 1692 Lomd. Gaz. 
No. 2831/4 Lost..an *Hundred Pound Bag. 1684 J. Perer 
Stege Vienna 109 Mortar-piece, a *hundred pounder. 1842 
Tennvson Vis. of Sin 27 As ‘twere a “*hundred-throated 
nightingale. 1703 T. N. City & C. urchaser 239 Some 
Sawyers claiin it as a Custom, to have balf Breaking-work, 
and the other half *Hundred- work, ; 

b. Insense 5. Hundred-court, in Eng. //est. 
the court having civil and criminal jurisdiction 
within a territorial hundred ; thundred-man, OE. 
hundredes-man, the constable or officer of the 
hundred, = HunpreDER 1; + hundred-mote, the 
assembly of the hundred, the hundred-court ; 
+hundred-penny, a tax or payment anciently 
levied in a hundred. 

1671 F, Puittirs Reg. .Vecess. 508 Unless he could not in 
the Century, or * Hundred-Court obtain any Remedy. 1789 
W. Hutton (¢z¢/e) History of the Hundred Court. 1874 
Stupss Const. /list. 1, v. 104 The hundred court was 
entitled to declare folk right in every suit. a 1000 Laws of 
Edgar 1, c, 2 Gyf neod on handa stande, cyde hit man 
pam *hundredes-men, and he syddan bam teoding-mannun. 
/bid. c. 4 Buton he habbe pws hundredes mannfes] zewit- 
nyssa, 000e bxs teodingmannes. 1235-52 Renlalia Glaston, 
(Som, Rec. Soc.) 210 Et namiat cum hundredmanno in hun- 
dredo, 1874 Stusss Const. //ist. 1. v. 102 On analogy..we 
may fairly maintain that the original hundred-man or hun- 
dredes-ealdor was an elected officer, and the convener and 
constituting functionary of the court which he held. 1839 
Keicuttey //ist. Exg. 1.77'Vhe Hundred also had its Court, 
named the *Hundred or Folc-Mote. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. iti, § 3. 125 ‘he Charter was. .sworn to at every hun- 
dred-mote. 1189-95 Charter in Wetherhal Register (1897) 
30 Et omnes terra ad eain pertinentes ..sint quiete .. de 
*hundredpeni et de thethingepeni et de legerwite. 1293 
Rolls Parlt. 1. 115/1 Liberi et quieti ah omni Scotto. .et de 
Hidagio. . Hundredespeny, Borchafpeny, ‘Thethyngpeny. 

Hundred (as ordinal): see HUNDREDTH. 
+Hundredaghte. Obs. rare. In 4hondreda3te. 
[app. an analogical formation after Jritia;le, 2ixti- 
ajle, for OE. Jritizobe, sixtizode.] Hundredth; 
hundredfold. 

1340 Ayers, 234 Po pet byeb ine spoushod. .habbep bet 
pritta3te frut. po pet yer in wodewe-hod habbep bet 
zixtia3te frut. po pet lokep maydenhod habbe et 
hondreda3jte frut... Pet zed pet vil into pe guode londe 
fructefide of one half to pe prittazte, of ober half to 
zixtiazte and of be pridde half to be hondreda3te. 

Hundredal (hondrédal), a. [f. Hunprep 5 
+-AL.] Of or pertaining to a territorial hundred. 

1862 Collect. Archzol. 1. 12 Single manors having a 
hundredal franchise were often called hundreds. 1875 

Stupps Const. Hist, 111. xxi. 564 The ancient towns in 
demesne of the Crown... possessed a hundredal jurisdiction. 
1897 Maittann Domesday § Beyond 93 The relation of the 
manorial 10 the hundredal Courts is curious. 

Hundredary (hwndrédari). [ad. med.L. hun- 
aredarius: see next and -ARY.) = HUNDREDER I. 
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1700 Str H. Cuauncy Hertfords. (1826) I. 15 The Chief 
of them {Freemen] were Sheriffs, Hundredaries, and other 
Judges and Ministerial Officers in their several Counties. 
1818 Harta J/id. Ages (1872: 1. ii. 1. § 5. 238 Next in order 
was the Centenarius or Hundredary, whose name expresses 
the extent of his jurisdiction. 1850 fraser’s Mag. XLI. 
343 Every county had still its shire-mote, every hundred 
its hundredary, every tything and parish its wardens. 

Hundreder, -or (ha:ndrédas, -f1). Also 5-6 
hundrythar, hundredour, hunderder.  [f. 
HUNDRED 5 +-ER2:inmed.L.hundredarius. Cf. 
centenarius, cenlener, CENTENIER.] 

1. The bailiff or chief officer of a hundred; the 
hundred-man. 

{1285 ict 13 Edw. J, c. 38 Quia etiam vicecomites hun- 
dredarii et ballivi libertatum consueverunt gravare subditos 
suos. 1315 Kolls Parlt. 1. 343'2 Qe les Executions 
de Brefs qe vendront as Viscontes soient faites par les 
Hundreders, conuz & jurez en plein Conte.] 1455 Pasion 
Lett. No. 239 1. 330 The Kyng {Hen. V{.] beyng then in 
the place of eamond Westley, hunderdere of the seyd toun 
of Seynt Albones. 1692 LaMBARDE A rcheion (1635) 38 ‘Vhat 
Sheriffes, Coroners, Hundreders, Burgesses, Serjeants, and 
Beadles, have their Courts within every their particular 
limits. 1607 Cowen /aterfr. (1672), //undreder,. signifies 
also him that hath the Jurisdiction of a Hundred, and 
holdeth the hundred Court .. and sometimes it is used for 
the Bayliff of an Hundred. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. ii. 
50 Twelve freeholders were chosen ; who, having sworn, to- 
gether with the hundreder, or presiding magistrate ot that 
division, to administer impartial justice, proceeded to the 
examination of that cause. 1874 Act 37 & 38 Vict. c. 45 
§ 38 Nothing in this Act shall take away..any right or 

rivilege of the hundredor or hereditary sberiff of the 

undred of Cashio. 

2. An inhabitant of a hundred, especially one 
liable to be impanelled on a jury. 

1sor P/umpton Corr. (Camden) 159 All these that is at 
the end of the naines ar Hundrythars. 1543-4 Act 35 
Men. VIII, c. 6 § 3 The shireffe..shall returne in euery 
suche panell..six sufficient hundredours at the least. 1628 
Coxe On Litt. 157 a, Ina plea personall, if two hundredors 
appear, it sufficeth. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. 
xxv. (1739) 42 In raising of Forces one hundred were 
selected ex sengulis Pagis, which first were called Centen- 
narii, oc Hundreders, froin their number. 1768 BLacksTONE 
Conun. 11, ix. 161 ‘Yo oblige the hundredors to make hue 
and cry after the felon. 1828-48 Hatram A/a/. cl ges (1872) 
If. viil. 406 ote, The trial by a jury. .replaced that by the 
body of hundredors. 1897 Maittanp Domesday §& Beyond 
288 {n order that all the hundredors may have an interest in 
the pursuit of thieves, it is utherwise decreed, Halfshall go 
to the hundred. 

+3. Acenturion. Odés. 

¢1§s0 CHEKE Aaft. viii. 8 As Jesus cam into Capernaum, 
yeer cam an hunderder vynto hiin and sued vnto him. 


Hundredfold (hondrédfould), a., adv. and 

sb, Forms: see Hunpren; also 2-4 -fald, 3 
-feald, 3-4 -feld(e, 4 -foold, -uald, 4 6 -folde. 
[f. Hunprep + -Forp, Cf ON, Aundrad-falda, 
MHG. hundertvalt, Ger. hunderifalt, faltig. OE. 
had kundfeald.] 


A. adj. A hundred times as much or as many. 
¢1200 Trin. Coll, [/ont. 203 He shal fon ber-to-yenes hun- 
dredfeld mede. ¢1z00 OrMiN 19903 He wollde.. Hiss mede 
ie hunndreddfald Forr hise gode dedess. 1552 Hutoet, 
undreth folde, cextupler, 
B. adv. A hundred times (in amount). 

a 1200 Moral Ode 54 Hehit scal finden eft per and hundred 
fald mare. /éid. 247 Per is fur pet is undret fald hattre 
pene bo ure. 

_b. Now always a (av) hundredfold. 

¢1320 Cast. Love 1189 He that alle thyng may welde, 
Dowbled his peyne an hondred felde. 1340 Ayend. 191 
Pet god wolde yelde an hondreduald al pet me yeaue. ¢ 1400 
Mauxprv, (Roxb.) xxiv. 112 Mare acceptable .. pan if he 
gafe him a hundreth falde so mykill. 1797 Gopwin /n- 
gutrer\. ix, 82 It diminishes them a hundred fold. 1840 
Macautav £ss., Ranke (1854) 11. 135 Armies which out- 
numbered them a hundredfold. 

C. sb. 
number. 
e117g Lamb. Hom. 137 Eower weldede scal eft beon 
imeten eower miede, and bi hunderfalde inare. a@ 1300 
Cursor AL. 17055 (Cott.) But o ioi an hundret fald, he 
dublid pe pi sang. 1382 Wycui Gea. xxvi. 12 Isaac..sowide 
in that loond, and he fonde that 3eer the hundryd foold. 
1393 Laneci. P. /’/. C. xu. 158 He shal haue an hundred- 
folde of heuene-ryche blisse. 1526 Tinvate A/ast. xiii. 8 
Some an hundred fold, some fifty fold, some thyrty folde. 
1655 Mitton Sexn., Alassacre Piedmont, That from these 
may grow A hundredfold, who.. Early may fly the Baby- 
lonian woe. 1747 CuesterF. Let. to Prior 6 May, Seed .. 
which indeed produced one hundred fold. 

2. A local name for Lady’s Bedstraw, Gadrem 
verum, from its numerous crowded blossoms. 

1853 G. Jonnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1. 100 As the 
flowers are exceedingly numerous and clustered, our common 
people call the plant A A/undred-fald, 

Hundredth (handrédp), 2. and sd. (Also 4-6 
hundreth, 4 hundret, -re, -ride, § hondred, 
7 hundred). [f. Hunprep + -TH. Of late for- 
mation: OE. had no ordinal from And or hundred ; 
ME. sometimes used forms identical with the car- 
dinal, as is still done dialectally.} The ordinal 
nunieral belonging to the cardinal HuNDRED. 

A. adj. 1. Coming last in order of a hundred 
successive individuals. 

1483 Cath. Angl, 192/1 Hundreth, centun, centenus.. 
centelslimns. 1570 Levins Alanip. 88/44 Y° Hundreth, 
centesimus, 1630 Drayton Noah's Flood (R.), On the six 
hundredth year of that just man, The second month, tbe 


1. A hundred times the amount or | 


HUNGARIAN. 


seventeenth day began That horrid deluge. 163: R. 
Byrtecp Doctry, Sabb. 14 Vhe one hundred generation. 
3841 W. SpatvinG //aly & Jt. /s/. 1. 103 Extending to the 
hundredth milestone. 

2. Hundredth part: one of a hundred equal 
parts into which a whole is or may be divided. 

1300 Cursor A. 23140 Pe hundret (Gott, hundreth, F. 
hundre, 7r. hundride] part i mai noght mele. 1413 Pilgr. 
Sow/e (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 71, | sawe therof not the hondred 
pare a1600 Hooker (J.), We shall not need to use the 

undredth part of that time. 1665 Hooke A/icrogr. 213 
Not above a four or five bundredth part of a well grown 
Mite. 1790 Burxe Fr. Kev. Wks. V. 111 [He] has not 
power left.. by the hundredth part sufficient 10 hold together 
this collection of republicks, 1833 N. Arnott P&ysics 1. 39 
Compressed. .soas to have Paik about ahundredtb part less. 

B. 56. A hundredth part. 

1774 C. J. Pures Voy. N. Pole 124 Divided. .by a Vernier 
division into hundredths of an inch. 1800 Youne in PA//. 
Trans. XCI. 40 We will therefore call this distance 12 
hundredths. 1861 Mttx U¢c/¢, 11. 26 Ninety-nine hundredths 
of all our actions are done from other motives. 

Hundredweight (hondrédwat). [f. Hun- 
DRED + WEIGHT. ‘The plural is unchanged after 
a numeral oran adj. expressing plurality, as many. ] 
An avoirdupois weight equal to 112 pounds ; prob. 
originally to a hundred pounds, whence the name. 
Abbreviated cwt. (formerly C.). 

Locally it has varied from 100 to 120 1b.3 ‘in the United 
States a hundredweight is now commonly understood as 
zoo pounds’ (Cent. Dict.). 

{1542 see Hunprep 4 a.] 1577 Harrison England i. i. 
(1877) 11. 4 Such [horses] as are kept also for burden, will 
carie foure hundred weight commonlie. 1672 Petty .Po/. 
Anat, (1691) 53 The said quantity of Milk will make 24 C. 
of Raw-Milk-Cheese, and 1 C. of Whey-Butter. 1700 T. 
Brown tr, Fresay'’s Amusem. Ser. § Com. 65 [She] could 
as soon fly witlf'a Hundred Weight of Lead at her Heels. 
1858 GREENER Gunnery 303 An anchor-shank weighing some 
hundredweights. 186z ANnstED Channel Is/. 1. App. A 
(ed. 2) 564 The Jersey local hundred weight consists of 104 
Jersey pounds, and the Guernsey hundred weight of 100 
Guernsey pounds. 1895 72¢s 6 Mar. 10/6 The hundred- 
weent of certain kinds of cheese was 112 lb. and of others 
120 Ib. 

attrib, 1883 P. S. Ropinson Saints & Sinners 253 Hun- 
dredweight blocks of silver bullion. 

+Hune. Nau/. Obs. Also 7 Sc. huin. [In 
Layamon, app. a. ON. Aién-2 knob at the mast- 
head; in later use prob. a. F. Aune (from Norse) 
in same sense. Cf. Haunp sd.2] =Hounn 56,21, 

¢1205§ Lav. 28978 Seif heo drojen to hune. a@ 1605 Mont- 
GOMERtE Misc. Poems xviii. 93 Vp uent our saillis, tauntit 
tothe huins, 1764 Veicnt in Pil, J rons. LIV. 286 The 
main-top-mast had great pieces carried from it, from the 
hunes down to the cap, at the head of the main-inast, 


Hune, var. of Hone sb.2 Ods., delay. Hun- 
frame, var. UnrramME Ods., evil, disadvantage. 
Hunfysh, obs. f. HounpFIsH. 


Hung (han), Af/. a. [pa. pple. of Hane v.] 

1. Suspended, attached so as to hang down, etc. ; 
see the vb, Often with qualification, as zwed/, r//. 

1663 F. Hawkins Vouth's Behav. 97 Annulet, a thing hung 
about the neck. 1678 Quack's Acad.6 A Vongue well hung. 
1971 SmoLiett Hmph. Cl. 26 June, Vhe carriage is..well 
hung. 1894 A thenzunt 22 Sept. 393/2 In all hung window 
sashes means should be adopted to permit both the sashes 
being removed, ; 

b. Of meat: Suspended in the air to be cured 
by drying, or (in the case of game) to become 
‘high’. 

1655 Mouret & Bennet Health's [niprov. (1746) 349 
Country-labourers, accustomed to feed usually upon hung 
Beef. 1772 Nucenr tr. A/ist. Fr. Gerund 1. 106 Old ewe- 
mutton, hung-meat, and household bread. 1833 Marryat 
P.Stmple xxii, A piece of hung beef, and six loaves. 1863 
Morn. Star 1 yee 5, 1 have heard Dr. Hill’s evidence as 
to hung game being unwholesome and unfit for food. 

2. Furnished or decorated w7/h hanging things. 

1648 Gace IVest Ind, 16 All her masts and tacklings hung 
with paper Lanthornes. 1791 Trans. Soc. Arts 1X. 33 
They {peas} grew rapidly and were very well hung. 1849 
Macauray //ist, Eng. iii. 1. 385 At the larger houses of 
enteriainment were to be found beds hung with silk. 

+b. Having pendent organs. Ods. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 1 Hunge tuppes are such 
as have both the stones in the codde. ¢ 1645 Howett Lett. 
(1650) 1. 32 They cut off his genitories, (and they say he was 
hung like an ass), 1685 Lond. Guz. No. 1998/4 A large 
Hound Bitch..pretty well hung, all white. 1785 Grose 
Dict. Vulg. T., Well-hung. 

Hung (hzn), pa. t. and pple. of Hane v. 

+Hungar. Ots. [a. Ger. Ungar, med.L. 
Hungarus Hungarian.] 

1. A Hungarian. 

1606 G. W{ooncockr] tr. /fist. Justine livja, A while 
after, himself was ouercome by tbe said Hungars. 

2. A gold coin of Hungary, Also //ungar-dollar. 

1650 Futter Pisgah iv. ii. 29 Hungar-dollars, which are 
refined to the standard of Hungarian gold. 1684 _T. Smitn 
Acc. City Prusa in Phil. Trans. X1V. 442 Zecchines and 
Hungars for Gold, and Spanish Dollars and Zalotts for 
Silver. .pass current among them. 1756 Rott Diet. 7 rade, 
Hungar, or Hongre,a gold coin struck in Hungary; and 
also a money of accompt, worth about a crown sterling. 

Hungarian (honge-'ridn), a. and sé. [f- med.L. 
Hungaria Huncaky.) _ A, adj. 

1. Of, belonging to, or native of Hungary. Ap- 
plied to things orig. made or reared in Hungary, as 
Hungarian horse, H. leather; Hungarian balsam, 


HUNGARIC. 


the resinous product of the Carpathian pine, Pr 225 
Mugho or Pumilio: Hungarian bowls, a-kind of 
amalgamating machine, orig. used in the gold 
mines of Schemnitz; //ungarian machine, a hy- 
draulic machine on the principle of Hero’s foun- 
tain: see quot.: //ungarian water, Hungary water. 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa it. 48 The Hungarian coine 
is round. 1632 Litucow 7raz, 1x. 415 The Hungarian 
miles are the longest upon earth. a@ 1688 Viitiers (Dk. 
Buckhm. Ff. to ye Wks. 1705 If. 92 Such Carbuncles 
.. As no Hungarian Water can Redress. 1829 Na!. PAtlos., 
Hydraultes ii. 17 (U.K.S.) The Hungarian machine, so 
called from its having been employed in draining a mine at 
Chemnitz, in Hungary, produces its action hy the conden- 
sation of a confined portion of air produced by the descent 
of a high Column of water contained ina pipe. 1882 Garden 
13 May 322/1 Ilungarian Lilac will shortly be in bloom, 

+2. Thievish, marauding ; needy, beggarly (with 
play on Aunyry : cf. B. 2; see Nares), Obs, slany. 

1598 Suraks. Merry 171. iii. 23 O hase hungarian wight : 
wilt y2 the spigot wield? 1608 Werry Dewsl Edmonton 
(1617) Divh, Come yee Hungarian pilchers, we are once 
more come under the zona torrida of the forest. 

B. sé. 

1. A native or inhabitant of Hungary, a Magyar ; 
a Hungarian horse; the language of Hlungary. 

1853 (ttle) A dialoge of comfort against tribulacion, made 
hy Syr ‘Thomas More Knyght, and set foorth by the name 
of an Hungarien. 1615 in Devon /ss. Excheg. Fas, | (1836) 
318 One other gray gelling, instead of one of the Ilunga- 
rians given to the Queen. 1668 Witkins Acal Char. 1. 1b 
& 3. 4 The Hungarian [language], used in the greatest part 
of that Kingdom. 1841 W. Spacvine Staly & ft. fs, IT. 8 
Fresh invasions of the Saracens, to whom were now add 
the Hungarians from the north. 

+ 2. (With play on Awager.. A hungry person, 
a great eater; cf. A. 2. Obs. slang. 

1600-12 Row iannos Four Anaves (Vercy Soc.) 110 A 
monstrous eater.. Invited .. unto a gentleman, Who Iong’d 
to see the same hungarian, And note his feeding. 1608 
Merry Devil Edmonton (1617' C ij, Away, 1... must tend 
the Hungarions. 1632 D. Lurron London iit 12 The 
iniddle Ile fof St. Paul's] is much frequented at noone with 
a Company of Hungarians, not walking so much for Recrea- 
tion, as neede. 

+ Hungaric (honge'rik), a. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
Hungartc-us: cf. HUNGARY.) =TIUNGARIAN a. 1. 
Ilungaric fever: an old name for typhus fever. 

1661 Lovett ff ist, Anion. & Min. 327 Mungarick feaver, 
which is..malignant and contagious. 1694 SALMon Sates’ 
Disp. (1713) 473/2 It is good against a Hungarick Fever, 
which is a kind of sweating Sickness, 

+ Hungarish, 2. 0és. rare. 
= HUNGARIAN. 

1606 G. W[oopcocke] tr. //ist. Justine L1ij a, By his wife 
of the Hungarish race hee had one sonne, 

Hungary (hongari). [ad. med.L. //ungaria 
(F. Hongrie , f. Hlungart, Ungari, Cugi, Ugri 

ef. Ucrtan), med.Gr. Otyypo, Ger. Ungar-n, 
names applied to the lfungarians, who call them- 
selves Magyars.} The name of a conntry and 
kingdom of central Europe, now forming, with 
several dependent provinces. the castern or trans- 
Leithan division ofthe Austro-Hungarian monarchy. | 
Used atfrtb. as in //ungary water; see quots. | 

1698 VanprucH Prez, Wife v. vi, Your bottle of Hungary 
water to your lady. 1706 Piuut.irs (ed. Kersey), Qucen of | 
Lungry Water, a Spirit of Wine fill’d with the more ex | 
sential part of Rosemary-flowers. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycl., 
Hungary Water, .a distilled water, denominated from a 
queen of Hungary, for whose use it was first prepared;.. 
made of rosemary flowers infused in rectified spirit of wine, 
and thus distilled. 1813 Sforting Jag. XLII. 129 Hungary 
waters .. were brought to recover the gentleman. 

Hungary, obs. form of Huxcry. 

Hunger (ho nga1), 54. Forms: 1 hungor, 
1-5 hungur, I- hunger; (also 3 hounguer, 
(Orm.) hunngerr. 3-5 unger, 4 hungire, -yr, 
honggir, houngur, 4-5 hongur, -yr(e, 4-6 
hungre, -ir, honger, hounger, 5- hongre, -ir . 
[OE. hungor, -ur = OS. hungar, MDu. hongher 
(Du. honger), OHG. hungary, (MIIG., Ger. A22- 
ger), ON, hungr, (Sw., Da. Aunger):—OTent. 
*huygri-s; cf. Goth. Auggyyan to hunger: the 
actual Goth. sb. was AvtArus, corresp. to an OTett. 
*hughru-s; these imply pre-Teutonic *huyhru-, 
*kykri-. Cf. Lith. 4anka torment, £erhti to 
ache, Gr. (gloss) kéyxec=mewg: see Kluge, and 
Zupitza German. Gutturale.)} 

1. The uneasy or painful sensation caused by 
want of food; craving appetite. Also, the ex- 
hausted condition caused by want of food. 

c825 Vesp. Psalter Wii. 15 [lix. 14] Hungur Growiad. 
agoo Cyxewutr Crist 1660 in Excter Bk., Nis per hungor 
ne burst slep ne swar leser. c1o0oso Suppl. Alfvic's Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wilcker 172/3 Fates, uel popina, hunger. 1154 
O. E. Chron. an. 1137 ® 3 Wrecce men sturuen of hunger. 
a%200 Moral Ode 231 On helle is vnger & perst. ¢1290 
S. Eng. Leg. \. 2/s4 For strong hounguer he criede loude. 
€1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Petrus 88 Till ner for hungyre be 
gaste he salde. a1400-50 Alexander 4608 5e bot fede jow 
with frute at flays no3t 30ure hongir. 1526 Pilger. Perf 
(W. de W. 1531! 8 What nedeth meet there where shall be 
no hunger? 1568 Gratton Chron, II. 35 After that he 
would never eate nor drinke, but pyned away for hunger 
and sorow. 1613 Purcuas Prlevimage 1614) 836 Very | 
patient of lahour and hunger, feasting if they have where- | 


[f. next + -18H.] 
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with ..and fasting other-whiles. 
Rom. Forest i, A repast which hunger and fatigue made 
delicious. 1868 Lytton }WAar will he dot. iii, 1 have the 
hunger of a wolf, 

b. personified or represented as an agent. 

¢x000 Andreas 3089 (Gr.) Hungreson wenum blates beod- 
gzstes. 1362 Lanct. 7. /. A. vin. 288 Fedde hnnger 
jeorne With good Ale. 1393 /b:d. C. 1x. 177 Honger have 
mercy of hem, and lete me geve hem benes. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrintage (1614) 862 Some perishing in the devouring jawes 
of the Ocean, and others in their selfe-devouring Mawes of 
Hunger. 1774 Gorosm. Mal, fist. +1776) 11. 125 Hunger 
is a much more powerful enemy to man than watchfulness, 
and kills him much sooner. 1894 H. Drummono Ascené 
Alan 251 The parent of all industries is Hunger. 

ce. Proverbs, 

1546 J. Hevwooo Prov. (1867) 39 Some saie, and I feele, 
hunger perceth stone wall. 15955 Even Decades 62 mary, 
Hunger is the best sauce. 1607 SHAKS. Cor.1. 1. 210. 1 
Torset. Serpents (1658) 780 Hunger hreaketh stone- walls, 
and hard need makes the old wife trot, 3634Sik T Hernert 
Trav, 12 Had they not so g¢ a sauce ashunger. 1719 
De Foe Crusve 1. 11, Hunger knows no friend. 

2. Want or scarcity of food in a country, etc. ; 
dearth; famine. Ods. or arch. 

c1000 fELFKIC Gen. xli 30 Hunger fondep ealle eorpan. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 7 Mann-cwealinay heod and 
hungras.. and corpan styrunga. a 1046 O. E. Chron. (MS. 
C) an. y76 On bys geare was se miccla hungor on Angel 
cynne. ¢12§0 Gen. & £.x. 2150 Ghe der him two childer 
bar, Or men wurd of dat hunger war. 1387 Vrevisa /ligden 

Rolls! {1. 441 In his dayes fila greet honger in be lond of 
Israel. 1480 Caxtox Chron, Eng cit. (1462183 The enn 
peple that were escaped the grete honger and niurtalyte. 
1559 /fomilies 1. Swearing it. (1859) 78 God .. sent an uni- 
versal hunger upon the whole country. 1600 Hottann Liry 
iv. 147 These calamities began with hur ger. 1847 W. E. 
Forster in I. W. Reid £i/e (1888) I. vi 196 When we 
entered a village [in Ireland] our first question was, ‘ How 
many deaths?’ '‘The hunger has been there’, was every- 


where the cry. ; , 

3. raves ead J. Strong desire or craving. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Rich. fff 45h, That cursed hungre 
of golde and execrable thirst of lucre. 165) B. Harris 
Parival's /ron Age 4 Vhe insatiahle hunger of mony hath 
vayled. .their understanding. 1860 Geo, Euiot Alii! on /-1. 
1. v, This need of love this hunger of the heart. 1880 
Texsvson Sattle Brunanburh xv, Earls that were lured 
hy the Hunger of glory. 1889 Rusxin /’reterita M11. 43 A 
fit touk me of hunger for city life again. 1897 Daily News 
24 Sept. 8/3 This so-called ‘land hunger’ might prevail in 
a of Ireland where the possession of a small piece of 
and was absolutely necessary. 

© erroneously for Aungri, VECNGRY. 

@ 1300 Cursor VM. 5094 (Cott.) Fiue yeir o bis hunger tide 
[other ALSS. hungre, -ry, ery]. ¢1 fbid. 20121 in.) 
Nakid and hunger [other JSS. hungry, hongry] sco clad 
and fed. ¢1485 Digéy Myst. (1882) 11. 1934 Pe hungor and 
pe thorsty. P 

4. atirvib. and Comb, a. Of, belonging to, con- 
nected with, or characteristic of hunger, as Ausger- 
den, -pain, -pinch, -wolf, -world. b. instru- 
mental, as Awnger-beaten, -driven, -greedy, -ma.l, 
-pinched, -pressed, -stricken, -stung, -worn adjsy ; 
hunger-pine vb. ©. objective, 28 hunger-giving. 
d. parasynthetic, as Auager-gutted, -paunched adjs. 

1606 J. Ravsotos Dolarncy’s Prim. 1880) 87 Because, 
that | was *hunger-beaten, { chaw'd a hit. 31843 Carivie 
Past & Pron. it, The Atheist world, from its utmost sum- 
mits of Heaven and Westininster Hall..down to the lowest 
cellars and neglected *hunger-dens of it, is very wretched. 
a 1618 Sytvester [fy St. Lewis the Aing 489 In rags, 
and *hunger-driven. 1895 Hest. Gaz. 11 Feh. 5.2 The 
fearlessness of the hunger-driven birds. 1607 ‘TopseLt 
Fours. Beasts 1658) 373 Satisfying his *hunger-greedy 
appetite. 1647 R. STarPYLTON Fuzvenal 67 Art thou with 
th’ injury of a meale so tooke? So *hunger-gutted? 1805 
Cary Dante, Inferno 1. 44 With his head held aloft and 
*hungeremad, 1820 Keats /sabella lix, Seldom felt she 
any *hunger-pain. 1598 Rowtanps Betraying Christ 11 
Like *hunger-paunched wolues prone to deuour The 
lambe. 1855 Browstnc Fra Liffo 127 Admonition from 
the *hunger-pinch. 1639 Futcer Holy War t. viii. (1647) 
11 Being well *hunger-pincht .. [he] ran away from the 
rest of the Christians. 1610 Chester's Tri., Envie 28 A 
rich man *hunger-pin’d with want. a3756 Cottins Ode 
Pop. Superst. (ight. 164 *~Hunger-prest Along th’ Atlantick 
rock undreading climb. 1614 T. Aoams Fatal Banguet i. 
Whks. 1861 I. 161 Hath any gentleman the *hunger-worm 
of covetousness? 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxii, Many 
*hunger-worn outcasts close their eyes in our bare streets. 


e. Special combs.: t+ hunger-bane, death by 
hunger, starvation; so t+ hunger-baned agj., 
starved; + hunger-bedrip, a kind of BEDRIP or 
harvest service at which the lord gave the tenants 
food; hunger-belt.a belt worn round the abdomen, 
and continually tightened to alleviate the pangs of 
hunger; thunger-bond, necessity arising from 
famine; hunger-flower, a species of Whitlow- 
grass, Draba incana, so called because it grows in 
‘hungry’ soils (Cet. Dict.); hunger-grass, the 
grass Alopecurus agrestis: see hunger-weed , 
hunger-house, a place in which cattle are kept 
for some time before being slaughtered ; a pining- 
house ; hunger-rot, +(a) a disease in cattle re- 
sulting from scanty feeding; (6) a miserly wretch 
(dial,); hunger-trace, a flaw in the feathers of a 
hawk caused by improper or scanty feeding while 
the feathers are growing ; hunger-weed, a name 
for Ranunculus arvensis and Alopecurus agrestis, 
corn-field weeds, found especially on clayey soil. 


3791 Mrs. RKapciirre | 
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1617 MarKHam Caval.t. 3 Nor..that they. .for lacke of 
strength die with *hunger-bane. 1549 CovERDALE, etc, 
Erasm. Par. 1 Cor, 12 We beyng there were *hunger- 
haned and famyshed. ¢ 1300 Custumals Hattle- Abbey 
(Camden) 54 Ad quartam precariam, quod vocatur *Flunger- 
bedrip. 1846 Stokes Discor. -iustralia 11. xi. 395 Mr. 
Pasco..had ohtained from them a “hunger belt, composed 
of wallaby furs. 1865 Marly Te/. 21 Dec. 7/1 "Vis a device 
of savages to cheat an empty stomach, and is called ’ the 
hunger belt’, c1rago Gen. 4& Ex. 763 Deden for he, for 
*hnunger bond, fezer ut into egipte lond. 1839 G. Tavror 
Sem. Surtees in Surtees’ Durham \V 69 He went instantly 
to the “*bunger-house, and set it at liberty. 1893 H Aitby 
Gaz. 3 Nov. 3/6 In two instances the pining-lairs or hunger- 
houses are within the shops or open directly into them. 
3523 Fitzuers. //usb. § 54 Also “hunger rotte is the worst 
rotte that can be,. and .. cometh for lacke of meate, and 
so for hunger they eate suche as they can fynde. 1577 
LB. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. 11. (1586 140 Against the 
Winter rotte, or hunger rotte, you must provide to feede 
them at home in Cratches. 1828 Craven Dial. Hunger- 
vot, a penurious, griping wretch. 1828 Sir J. S Sewricnt 
Obsere, Hlawhing 7 Young hawks should be plentifully fed, 
for if rt are left one day without food, the *hunger- 
traces will appear. 1852 R. F. Berton Fakenry Valley 
indus iv. 42 note, The plumage will bear "hunger-traces’, 
a flaw on the shaft and web of every feather in the body, 
especially the wings and tail, often occasioning them to 
break off at the place injured. 1793 Martyn /lora Rust. 
If. 56 It [Com Crowfoot} has the name of *Hungerweed. 
1894 Jimes 21 May 12/1 That nrost pestilent of weeds, the 
slender foatuil, Laeitent, or hungerweed, alopecurus 
agvestis, is already in ear and flower in corn-fields. 

Hunger (hvngar), v. korms: 1 hyngran, 
hingrian, hyncgrian , 3-shungre-n 4 hongre-, 
hengren, 5 hungyr, 6 houngir, -re, hungre), 4- 
hunger. [OE. Ayngran (later hingrian\)=OS. gi- 
hungrjan, Goth. hugerjan, f. Aungr-, HUNGER 5d. 
Cf, also OLG. Aungaran, -arén, MUG, and Ger. 
hungern, MLG., MDu. Aungeren, MD. and Du, 
hongeren ; OF ris. Aungera ,; ON, Aungra, Da. hun- 
gre, with a different verbal form. The normal 
mod. repr. of OE. Ayngr(dan would be Ainger ; 
in ME. this was assimilated to the sb. Aunger.] 

+L impers. as in tt Aungers me ( = Goth. 
huggreip mtk, ON. mtk hungrar, OHG. mth hun- 
gvit); ‘there is hungerto me’, 1 ambhungry. (In 
OE. with aceus. or dat.) Obés. 

gso Lindisf, Gesp, John vi 35 Sede cymes to me ne 
hyncgred hine. c1000 Ags. Gosp. ibid., Ne hingrad pone 
pe to me cymd. ¢1000 Eeric fom. I. 166 Ac siddan 

im hingrode. a1azg Ancr. R 214 Ou schal cuer hun- 
gren. ¢1300 //avelok 654 Him hungrede swithe sore. 
1375 Barpour &7uce xiv. 432 Thame hungerit alsua weill 
sar. 1393 Laxcu. FP. #'. C. xvt. 252 Ect this when pe 
hungrep. 

2. intr, To feel or suffer hunger, be hungry. 

agoo CyNewuLr Crist 1354 in Eacter Bk. Pponne Ze .. 
zefon hingrendum hlaf. c1o0e Ags. Gosp., Luke vi. 2: 
Eadize synd ge de hingriad nu. a1300 Cursor Al. 12943, 
I wat at pou has fasted lang and hungres [/7in. hongrest] 
nu a oe in Wright Lyric P. x. 37 Thenne mihti hen- 
grenonheowe. 1340 Hampore Pr. Consc. 615t, 1 hungerd 
and yhe me fedde. 1382 Wycur Luke vi. 3 This, that 
Dauith dide, whanne he hungride. ¢1440 Promp. Paro. 
253/1 Hungryn, or waxyn hungry.., csurio. 1546 J. Hey- 
wooo Prov, (1867 28 ey must hunger in frost, that will 
not woorke in heete. a 1612 Donne Bia@avaros (1644) 129 
If he had not hungred till then, his fasting had had no 
vertue. 1783-94 Biaxe Songs Exper, Holy hursday 
rg Babe can never hunger there. 188: N. 7. (RV.) Jatt. 
iv. 2 When he had fasted forty days and forty nights, he 
afterward hungered [1611 was. .an hungred]. 

3. wransf. and fig. To have a longing or craving ; 
to long for ; tohanker after. (With direct pass.) 

c14g0 Jacob's Well (E. E, T. S.) 113 Pin ey3zin gredyly 
hungryn to se vanytees. 1526 Tinoare Jatt. v. 6 Blessed 
are they which honger and thurst for [1539 after] right- 
ewesnes. 1563 Win3er ks, (1890) 11. 12 The peple 
houngerit throw inlake of the heuinfie and necessare fuid of 
Godis Word. 1700 Farqunar Constant Couple wv. iii, 
Hell hungers not more for wretched souls, than he for ill- 
got pelf. 3737 Watercano Rev. Doctr. Eucharist vi. 161 
‘The Word was made Flesh; which consequently is to be 
hungred after for the sake of Life. 1856 Mrs. Browninc 
Aur, Leigh i. 455 Whom still I've hungered after more than 
hread. 1873 HeELes A num. & Mast. vi. (1875) 143 If, over 
and above this necessary repute, you hunger for praise, 

+4 ¢rans. To have a hunger or craving for; to 
dcsire with longing ; to hunger after. Oés. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 6 Eadize synt ba de riht- 
wisnesse hingriad [esuriunt iustiliam] and pyrstad, 1382 
Wycuir iid., Blessid be bei pat hungren and pristun m3t- 
wisnesse. €1440 Yacod's Well (E. E.T.S.) 113 Pi mowth 
hungreth gredyly delycacyes..Pin erys hungryn gredyly 
newe tydynges. 1563 Homilies 11. Sacrament 1.1859) 444 
Spiritually they hungred it, spiritually they tasted it. 

5. To subject to hunger; to starve, famish; to 
drive or force by hunger (¢0, ‘to, out, etc.). 

1575 Gascotcxe Dulce Bellur cxxxii, The Prince toZeland 
came himselfe To hunger Middlehurgh. 1596 DatRyMPLE 
tr, Leslie's Hist. Sco!. x. 313 It culd not be won be na 
force except thay war hungret out. 164: Best Farm. Bks, 
(Surtees) 119 Theire pasture will hunger our beasts that 
are used to Better keepirge. 31727 P. Watker Life Peden 
56 (Jam.) Christ minds only to diet you, and not hunger 
you. 1803 S. Pecce Anecd. Eng. Lang. 56 note, In the 
north they say of one who keeps his servants on short 
commons that he hungers them. 1858 Kixcsiey Ode to NV. 
East Wind, Hunger into madness Every plunging pike. 
3884 Daily Tet. 12 May 5/7 The Mahdi spent five months 
in hungering out Obeid. 

b. ¢ransf. To deprive of strength by want of 


any kind; to ‘starve’. ? Ods. 


HUNGER-BIT. 


14.. /ter Camerar. ¢. 23 in Scott. Stat. (1344) 700/2 (red) 
[Skinners] hunger per lethir in defaut of graith pat js to say 
alum eggis and obir thingis. 

Hu'nger-bit, az. =next. 

1549-62 STreRNHoLD & H. Ps. xxxiv. 10 The Lions shall 
be hungerhit, and pinde with famine much. 1671 Mitton 
P, R.u. 417 Lost in a Desert here and hunger-hit, @ 2738 
Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV, 201 Furious Panthers.. 
hunger-hitt. . . f 

Hunger-bitten,¢. ‘Bitten’ or pinched with 
hunger; famished, starved. 

1549 Cuexe Hurt Sedit. (1641) 34 When every man _ for 
lack is hungerbitien. 1615 J. StepHeNs Satyr. Ess. 12 The 
hunger-bitten Client to distresse. 1816-17 CoLeripce Lay 
Servm, 322 A hunger-bitten and idealess philosophy. ; 

Hungered (hangaid), a. [Partly aphetic 
form of A-HUNGERED, partly pa. pple. of Huncer 
v. 5.) Hungry; famished, starved. 

cqz5 Eng. Cong. Irel. xlvi. 116 Beseged & hungrod. 
1477 Earc Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 21a, He ete whansom- 
euer he was hungered. 1573 Satir. Poems Keform. xiii. 
636 The pepill salhe houngerit haill Of Spirituall fude. 
1790 J. Wittiams Shrove /uesday 11794) 21 The courier .. 
bid the hunger’d eat. 1837 Lytton £. Maltrav. 1.1. 4 To 
get food when I'm hungered. 1871 Tennyson Last Tour- 
nam. 713, 1 am hunger’d and half-anger’d. Zod. Se. A puir 
hungert creatur, .. 

“| A hungered, an hungered. improperly divided 
forms of A-HUNGERED, ANHUNGERED, q.v. 

1398, etc. [see A-HUNGERED, ANHUNGERED]. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach's Husb, 1v. (1586) 164 Nor .. let them goe a 
hungerd into the Pastures. 1841 Jasies Srigand xxiii, 1 
trust that supper is ready, for 1 am an hungered. 

Hungerer (hongora:’. [f. uncer v, + -ER1.] 
One who suffers hunger ; one who longs or craves. 

1382 Wyctiip /sa. xxxii. 6 And voide he shal make the 
souleofthehungrere. 1784 R. Bace Barkan Downs 11.6 
A hungerer after loaves and fishes. 1821 Lams £lia Ser. 1. 
Grace before Meat, Nothing in Milton is finelier fancied than 
these temperate dreamsof the divine Hungerer. 1842 Croty 
Mist, Sk. 90 The thwarted hungerer for office takes up the 
miserable commonplaces of politics ; and is the radical. 

Hungering (hangorin), vd. sb. [f. Huncer 
v, + -InG!.] The action of the verb HluncER; 
craving, longing. 

1638 Witkins New World 1. (1707) 1 An Earnestness and 
Hungering after Novelty. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1.115 He 
findeth hungrings and thirstings afier him. 1837 CARLYLE 
Fr. Rev. 1. vi. iv, France has begun her long Curriculum 
of Hungering. 1891 Atkenzunt 10 Jan. 51/1 ‘The insane 
hungering after quarteriugs. 

Hu‘ngering, ///. 2. 
That hungers; hungry. 

971 Blickl. [lom. 5 Pahingrigendan he gefyllepmid godum, 
azz00 FE. E. Psalter cvilij. 9 Hungrand saule he filled 
with gode. @1340 Hamrote /’salter cxlv. 5 He gifis mete 
til hungirand. a@ 1882 Rossetti //ouse of Life vi, The half- 
drawn hungering face. 

Hence Hungeringly adv., hungrily, longingly. 

1884 ArcH. Forses in Eng. [llustr. fag. 1. 456 Vidings 
which peoples awaited hungeringly or tremblingly. 

+Hungerland,. 0¢s. [perh.=Hungary: cf. 
also HunGeruin,| In quot. a/irzd. 

1632 Massincer City Aladam iv. iv, Your Hungerland 
bands, and Spanish quellio ruffs. 

Hungerless, 4. rare. 
-LESS.] Free from hunger. 

1620 SHELTON Quix. III. xxi. 148 Sad and sorrowful tho’ 


cy Sia 7 ; 
+Hungerlin. Oés. [?A corruption of Hun- 
GERLAND.] ‘A sort of short furred robe, so named 
from having been derived from Hungary’ (Nares:. 

¢ 1645 Howe e Zeté. 1. t. i, It was a quaint difference the 
Ancients did put ‘twixt a Letter and an Oration, that the one 
should be attird like a Woman, the other likea Man.. A 
Letter or Epistle should be short-coated and closely couchd: 
a Hungerlin becomes a Letter more hansomely then a gown. 
1658 Bursury /fist. Chr. Alessandra 212 The Cardinal 
followed her Majesty, who had on a man’s Hungerlin of 
plain black Velvet with a band, and an upper safegard for 
women of a dark grey colour, without which she would have 
Tookt like a man. } : 

Hungerly (ho ngaili), adj. Obs. or arch. [f. 
Huncer sé. + -tyl.]  Uungry-looking; having 
a hungry, starved, or famished look. 

1393 Lane. P. Pe. C. vu. 197 Ich can nat hym discryue, 
So hongerliche and so holwe heruy hym-self lokede. 1555, 
Even Decades 99 Owre men were enforced to departe from 
thense more bungey. thentheye came. 1596 Suaxs. 7277. 
Shr. 111. ii. 177 His beard grew thinne and hungerly, 1846 
Mrs. Gore Eng. Char, (1852) 55 Vhe linkmen of London.. 
are poor, lean, hungerly, brisk, and knowing. 

Hungerly, adv. Obs. or arch. [f. HuNncER 
sb. + -L¥2: in use a variant of Huncriny. Very 
frequent 1550-1650.] Hungrily; greedily. 

1557 Burroucu in Hakluyt Voy. (1886) III. 156, I sawe 
them eate rocke weedes as hungerly, as a cowe doeth grasse 
when shee is hungrie. 1607 SHAKS. Timon 1. i, 262, 1 feed 
Most hungerly on your sight. 1653 Hotcrort Procopius, 
Vandal Wars 11. 36 The Vandale hoy caught it first, and 
hungerly thrust it hot into his mouth. 1861 Lp. Lytrox & 
Fane Tannhduser 36 Hungerly our ears Wait the melodious 
murmurs of a harp. 

+ Hunger-starve, v. Ods. [f. HuncER sé. 
+STARVE v.} ¢razs. ‘To starve with hunger’: 
formerly in regular use where the simple ‘starve’ 
is now usual. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 28 Min eye wolde .. Ben hunger 
storven also faste, Till eft ayein that he her see. 1576 
Fieminc Pauopl, Epist. 351 If it were not .. should not all 
kinde of cattell .. perishe, and be hunger starved? 1587 


[f as prec. + -1nG?.] 


(f Tluncer sd. + 
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Gotpinc De Mornay xxxi. 499 It is written. .I will hunger- 
starue all the Gods of the Gentiles, 1610 //istrio-77. v1. 
Givh, Though Famine hungerstarue yet heaven saues. 

So Hunger-starved, +-starven Af/.a. ; + Hun- 
ger-starving v6/. sd. and ppl. a. 

@1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk, M. Aurel. liiijb, Ac- 
compaignied with hunger staruen trewandes. 1578 J. 
Stockwoop Sevm. 24 Aug, 17 The yvnmercifull and hunger- 
staruen Souldiers. 1592 Dee Comp. Rehears, (Chetham 
Soc.) 35 Tosave us from hunger starving. 1597-8 Be. Hatt 
Sat, 1. i, 13 Such hunger-starven trencher poetrie. 1632 
Litucow 7rav, 11, 100, | in that hunger-starving feare, fed 
upon the expectation of my doubtfull reliefe. 1647 Trapp 
Comm. Matt. xv.27 Those that are hunger-starved are glad 
to feed upon hedge-fruit. 1692 Drypen L/eonora 47 The 
Hunger-starv'd, the Naked, and the Lame. 1725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 345 They were indeed hunger- 
starved. 1728 Morcan A dgiers I. iv. 123 This tattered, and 
seemingly hunger-starved, Body of Cavalry. a 1879 J. S. 
Brewer Eng. Stud. (1881) 434 Wolves and foxes.. hunger: 
starved, swept down from the neighbouring forest. 

Hungery, obs. form of Hunery. 

+ Hungil, -ill. 04s. local. [In 1450 houndgill 
:—OE. type *hundgild ‘dog-payment’.] A pay- 
ment under the Forest Laws on account of dogs. 

In quot. 1621 app. a fine for not expeditating them, = 
Foot-citp ; but otherwise explained by Marshall. 

1450 Rolls Parlt. V. 195/1 Vhomas Cateby .. hath .. lxs. 
of houndgilt silver yerly .. by the hands of oure Receivour 
of oure Duchie of Lancastre. 1621 N. Aiding Rec. (1894) 
I, 38 As towchinge the expeditating of doggs they saye that 
the laste yeare there was about the summe of x1ij xs col- 
lected within the said lihertie by the graves of Pickeringe, 
for hungill. 1788 W. Marsuact Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D.5.), 
Horsam, Hungil-Money, a small tax which is still paid 
(though the intention of it has long ceased) hy the townships 
on the north side of the Vale, and within the lathe or 
weapontake of Pickering, for horsemen and hounds kept for 
the purpose of driving otf the deer of the forest of Pickering 
from the corn-fields which bordered upon it. 

Hungre, obs. form of Iuncer, JIunery. 

Hungrify (bu ngrifai, v. nonce-wd, [f. Wuncry 
@,+-FY.] /rans. To make hungry. So Hungri- 
fying f//. a., appetizing. 

1881 Brackmore Christowell xxxii, The hungry and hun- 
grifying potato. 1887 — Springhaveu xv, There was Mr. 

heeseman. .amid a presence Bde eee goods. 

Hungrily (hongrili), adv. [f. Nunery a2. + 
-L¥%,) In a hungry manner; with bunger or 
craving; longingly; greedily. 

1377 Lanct. /’. 7°. B. xx. 122 Thanne cam coueityse. .And 
armed hym in auarice and hungriliche lyued. 1693 Drvpex, 
junr. in Drydeu's Pirvenal xiv. (1697) 357 When on harsh 
Acorns hungrily they fed. 1791 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Loyal 
Odes viii. 42 So hungrily you every thing devour. 1887 
Barinc-Govtp Gaverocks xiv, He..ate hungrily. 

Hungriness (hvngrinés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being hungry ; 
greediness ; longing. 

1530 Patscr. 232 ’t Hongrynesse, fuyn, efpetit a manger, 
1577 Dee Xelat. Spir. 1. (1659) 186 That her wormes might 
eat and forget their hungrynesse. 1661 J. CHitpreEY Srit. 
Bacou, 118 Some Rivers overflowing their banks enrich 
more, and others less, according to the fatness or hungryness 
of their water. 1837 Howitt Kur. Life vi. xiv. (1862) 561 
A determined expression of fresh-air hungriness. 

+ Hu-ngriousness. Ods. rave—'. [f. *hungri- 
ous adj. (f. Huneny a, + -OUS) +-NESS.] = prec. 

1549 CovrrDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. [: ph. Prol., WWhan was 
excessyve riotous bankettyng..more outragiously vsed, and 
the pores hungriousnes lesse refreshed, than nowe ? 

Hungry (he ngri), z Forns: 1 hungris, 
1-6 hungri, 3 (Orm.) hunngri3, 3-6 houngrie, 
4-6 hungre, hongry, 4-7 hungery, 5 hongarye, 
5-6 hungary, 6 hongrye, -ie, 6-7 hungrie, 4- 
hungry. [OE. Aungriz, -reg = OF ris. hungerig, 
hongerig (MDu. hongerich, MLG. hungertch, Du. 
hongerig), OUG., hungerag, -ereg (MING. hungerc, 
Ger. hung(e)rig):—W Ger. ty pe *hungrag-, f. hungr- 
Huncer sd,: see -¥.] 

1, Having the sensation of hunger; feeling pain 
or uneasiness from want of food; having a keen 
appetite. 

c9s0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 37 Huoenne dec we sezon 
hungrig ve/ hyngrende? (Ags. Goss. hingrigendne.] «@ 1000 
Guthlac 737 in Exeter Bk., Oft he him zxte heold ponne hy 
him hungnze ymb hond flugon.  ¢ 1200 Orin 6162 Pe birrp 
fedenn hunngri3 mann. @1300 Cursor AL, 23084, I was 
hungre, yee gaf me fode. 1382 Wycuir Luke i. 53 He hath 
fillid hungry men with goode thingis, and he hath left 
ryche men voyde [z526 Tinpate, He hath filled the 
hon with goode thinges]. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
cxevii, 175 An hungary wolfe, 1546 J. Heywoop /rov. vi, 
Hungry dogs will eat dirty puddings. /éd. (1867) 75 
Hungry flies hyte sore. 1570 Satir, Poems Reform. xiii. 
139 As houngrie tykis 3e thristit for his blude. 1637 Mitton 
Lycidas 125 The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed. 
1650 Trapp Comun, Lev. xvii. 13 Though hee hee as hungrie 
as a hunter. 1774 Goi.psm. Wat. Hist. (1776) V. 89 How 
hungry soever he may he, he never stoopsto carrion. 1855 
Loner. A/aw, viii. 227 The hungry sea-gulls .. Clamorous 
for the morning banquet. 

b. Said of the belly or stomach. 

1484 Caxton Fables of AE sop m1. xvi, When the bely was 
empty and sore hongry. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
82 b, Scarcite in meate, and the hely alway somwhat 
hungry. 1573-80 Baret A/v. H 734 Bread and salt as- 
swageth an hungrie stomach. 1630 A. Yohknson's Kingd. & 
Commrw, 87 A hungry belly may call for more meat. 

e. /ransf. Indicating, characteristic of, or charac- 
terized by hunger; belonging to a hungry person. 


| 


HUNGRY. 


1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 266 Certaine Arabians lead 
here a miserable and hungrie life. 1602 SHaxs. Jud. C.1. 
ii. 194 Yond Cassius has a leane and hungry looke. 1818 
SHELLEY Kev, /slam x. xv, The.. flocks and herds Who 
had survived the wild beasts’ hungry chase. 1865 Dick ENS 
Mut, Fy. t i, His shining eyes darted a hungry look. 1880 
Antrim § Down Gloss. s.v., A hungry eye sees far. 

2. a. Of times or places: Marked by famine 
or scarcity of food; famine-stricken. 7 Ods. 

e12z50 Gen. & Ex, 2136 Quan do hungri 3ere ben ford- 
cumen, @1300 Cursor MM. 5094 (Gétt.) Fiue 3ere of pis 
hungery tyde. ¢1374 Cuaucer Soeth, 1. pr. iv. 9 (Camh, 
MS.) In the sowre hungry tyme. 1393 Lanai. P. PZ C. x. 
206 Helden [ful] hungry hous and hadde much defaute. 
1607 Rowranps Diog. Lanth, 29 When thou art hording vp 
thy foode, Against these hungry dayes. 

b. Of food: Eaten with hunger or keen appe- 
tite. Now rare or Obs. 

1s52 Hetoet, Hungry meale, pferedia, 1653 Watton 
Angler iv. 104 We shall.. make a good honest, wholsome, 
hungry Breakfast. 1871 R. Exuis Catudlus cv. 4 First 
should a tongue .. Fall extruded, of each vulture a hungry 
regale. 

3. a. Of food, etc.: That does not satisfy one’s 
hunger ; that leaves one hungry. Hence jig. Un- 
satisfying, insufficient. Now rare. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just. 11. 234 Yt wil not be con- 
tent with a hungry supper. 1597 Hooker Eccé. Pol. v. 
Ixvii. § 12 Their discourses are hungrie and vnpleasant. 
1617 Moryson /¢i7, 1. 260 To feed upon their owne hungery 
store. 1699 Dampier loy. II. 1. 128 Shrimps .. tho’ but a 
hungry sort of Food, they are mightily esteemed. 1865 Pad/ 
Mali G.8 Aug. 10 In Lucian's time they found it rather 
hungry fare. 

b. Causing or inducing hunger; appetizing. rare. 

1611 Corvat (¢r¢/e) Crudities hastily gobled vp in five 
Moneths ‘Trauells .. newly digested in the hungry aire 
of Odcombe, in*the County of Somerset. 1681 PENN Acc. 
Pennsylv, in R. Burton Eng. Enip, Anier, vii. 109 A skie 
as clear as in Summer, and the Air dry, cold, piercing, and 
hungry. 1852 THacxeray Esmond u. vii, There are wood- 
cocks for supper..It wassuch a hungry sermon. Mod. We 
found it a very hungry place; the children had their appe- 
tites wonderfully sharpened. 

4. In special collocations. 

t Hungry evil (sickness), a disease in horses charac- 
terized hy insatiable hunger. t Hungry gut, :2) the in- 
testinna jeyunnm, the part of the small intestine between 
the duodenum and the ileum, so called because it is sup- 
posed to he usually found empty after death ; also fig. ; (4) in 
quot. 1552, a person with hungry guts, a glutton. un 
Tice, a grain allied to millet, /’aspalua exile, much culti- 
vated in West Africa. t Hungry worm (see quot. 1737). 

1552 Huroet, Hungry gentte, esurio. /brd., Hungry sicnes, 
bulima, bulintia, 1570-6 Lamparve (erambd. Aent (1826) 
184 To satisfie the hungrie gut of their ravenous appetite. 
1598 FLorio, Digiuno,..a gut in mans bodie called the 
hungrie gut, because it is alwayes emptie. 1607 Torsetu 
Four/S, Beasts (1658) 296 The Hungry Evill..is a very great 
desire to eat, following some great emptiness or lack o 
meat, 1737 BRAcKEN Farriery Impr. (1757) If. 101 The 
common People imagine them troubled with what they call 
the Hungry Worm under the Tongue. .. There is no such 
Thing as the Worm under a Dog’s Tongue. 1858 Hocc 
Veg. Kingd, 8:18 Paspalum exile is a native of Sierra Leone 
.. cultivated .. for its small seeds, and called #wzdi or 
Fundongi, which signifies Hungry Kice. 1887 Movoney 
Forestry W. Afr. 526 Fundi, fundungi, hungry rice, Sierra 
Leone millet. 

5. lransf. and fg. Having or characterized by a 
strong desire or craving (for, tafler, + of any- 
thing:; eager; greedy; avaricious. a, of per- 
sons, their attributes, etc. 

¢ 1200 Triu. Coll, Hom. 215 De hodede. .sholde. .fede mid 
godes worde pe hungrie soule. @ 1325 Prose Psalter cvili]. 
g He.. fulfild hungri soules of godes. 1393 Lancet. P. Pi. 
C. 1. 188 Aren none hardur ne hongryour ban men of holy 
churche. 1548 Upatt Erasm. Par, Pref. 14 Hongrie of 
ferther Knoweladge. 1590 Sir J. Smytu Disc. Weapons 6 
Hunerie after charge, spoyle and gaine. 1748 Ausou's Voy. 
ni. vii. 357 A hungry and tyrannical Magistrate. 1813 
Sueccey Q. Maéd vi. 137 That .. the exulting cries .. Might 
sate thine hungry ear. 1889 Jessorr Coming of Friars vi. 
266 Classes of eager youths hungry for intellectual food. 

b. of things. 

1650 Corer. (ed. Howell) Of Fr. Lett., The French is a 
hungry language, for it devours more consonants than any 
other, 1725 Pore Oayss. x1. 18 The hungry flame devours 
the silent dead. 1845 Hoop Alermaid Margate xxx, He 
was saved from the hungry deep bya boat. 1886 Traitt 
Shaftesbury iv. (1888) 52 The conveyance of prize-money.. 
into Charles’s always hungry pocket. 1898 Vests. Gaz. 
zo Apr. 5;: Now and again a column of flame shot out.. 
and stretched a hungry arm at the building. 

6. Lacking elements which are needful or desir- 
able, and therefore capable of absorbing these to a 
great extent ; ‘more disposed to draw from other 
substances than to impart to them’ (J.); esp. of 
land, ete.: Not rich or fertile, poor; of rivers: 
Not supplying food for fish. + Applied formerly 
also to ‘hard’ waters and acrid liquids, wines, etc. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 24 The land.. 
which is nought and yeeldes not his fruite, is called leane, 
barren, hungry. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 395 The more Fat Water 
will beare Soape best; For the Hungry Water doth kill the 
ynctuous Nature of the Soape. 1649 Buitur Eng. Linprov. 
Impr, (1653) 157 Thy Sets may neither root in stiffe-hinding 
Clay; nor hungry Sand. 1703 Art of V ininers & Wine-C.17 
To meliorate the taste of hungry and too eager White 
Wines. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 6 Carps in all hungry 
springing waters heing fed at certain times will come up, 
and take their meat almost from your hand. 1816 KEATINGE 
Trav. (1817) I. 9 Flat tracts of hungry pasture ground. 
1890 Whitby Gaz. 24 Jan. 3/3 Food was not plentiful in 


HUNK. 


the river anywhere, and Goathland beck was certainly the 
hungriest part of the stream. 


b. fg. Jejune; barren, sterile. 
_ 1571 Gotptnc Calvin on Ps. xxv. 8 A cold and hungery 
imaginacion. 
ce. Min. ' A term applied to hard barren vein- 
matter, such as white quartz (not discolored with 
iron oxide)’ (Raymond Afining Gloss. 1881). 
7. Comb, + hungry-looked, hungry-looking adjs. 
3713 STEELE Guardian No. 54 P 12 A lean hungry-looked 
rascal. 


Hunk (hvpk),sd.1 (Known only in the 19th c., 
and not frequent in literature before 1850. It is 
identical in form and sense with West Flem. Azezke 
(een hunke brood of vleesch a hunk of bread or meat; 
cene hunke aan den bedelaar geven to give a hunk 
to the beggar: De Bo /Vesiul. [diottkon 1892). 
Franck would connect this with Du. Zowk, Wunk 2; 
but the connexion of sense is not obvious. ] 

1. A large piecc cut off (e.g. from a loaf, cheese, 
etc.) ; a thick or clumsy piece, a lump; a hunch. 

a 1813 A. Wtison Foresters Poet. Wks. (1846) 42 Hunks 
of bacon all around were spread. 1836 Corresp. fr. Wilt. 
shire in Hone Every-day Bk. 1). 1117 Cottage children... 
munching their ‘hunks’ of bread, smeared with butter, 
1841 J. T. Hewietr Parish Clerk 1. yg Munching two 
enormous hunks. .ofcold meat and bread. 1861 Sata Dutch 
Pict. xv. 232 A leg [of mutton] cut up in hunks and handed 
ronnd. 1891 Rasuvatt in Codleges O.cf. 156 lt became 
usual for men to go to the buttery for a hunk of bread and 
a pot of heer. 

. (Sc. dial.) A sluttish, indolent woman; as a 
“nasty hunk’, a ‘lazy hunk’ (Jamieson 1823). 

[Possibly a distinct word; Jam. suggests connexion with 
HUNKER v.] 

Hicnce Hunker, a cutter of hunks. (sonce-zud.} 

1864 Sara in Darly Te/. 27 Sept., The hutchers..seem to 
have been taking lessons froin the live-collop hunkers of 
Ahyssinta. 

Hunk, s?.2 and 2. U.S. [a. Du. honk goal, 
home, ina game; of Frisian origin: cf. WF ris. 
honcke, honck ‘ house, place of refuge or safe abode’ 
(Japix); I-V¥ris. 422k ‘corner, nook, retreat, home 
in a game’ (Doornkaat-Koolman).] 

A. sb. (local, New York) In children’s games: 
The goal, home, or den; as ‘to reach hunk’; ‘to 
be on hunk’, contr. ‘to be hunk’ (Cend. Dict.). 

‘A word descended from the Dutch children, and much 
used by New York boys in their play * «Bartlett 1860). 

B. adj. In a safe or good position or condition, 
all right. 

1856 WV. F. Tribune 30 Dec. (Bartlett), Now he felt himself 
all hunk, and wanted to get this enormous sum out of the 
city. 1860 Bartrert Dict, Aner. (ed. 3) s.v., To be hunk 
or add hunk is to have reached the goal or place of mecting 
without being intercepted by one of the opposite party, to 
be all safe. 


+ Hunker (hanka1), sb. U.S. ? Obs. [app. f. 
Hunks sd. + -ER. 

Remembered by Mr. W. J. Stillman as familiarly used 
¢ 1840 at Shenectady N.Y., ‘to designate a surly, crusty, 
or stingy old fellow, a curmudgeon’. [ut some would refer 
it to Hunk sé. as ‘one who sticks to his post, or home ’.] 

In U.S. politics: A conservative, one opposed to 
innovation or change; a nickname first used in the 
State of New York about 1845. 

1849 .V: ¥. Evening Post 11 July (Bartlett), He is now the 
leader of the hunkers of Missouri. 1856 Housch. Words 
g Aug. 86/1 Hunker is derived from a popular nickname for 
a self-satisfied, surly rich man; a descendant of Old Hunks 
in fact. 1859 W. Puuuirs Speeches 268 Egypt, the hunker 
conservative of antiquity. 1864 Bostox Comimonw. 3 June, 
The judge, a white-haired old :nan, well preserved, and a 
stickler for law and precedent and a ‘hunker’, 

Hence Hw nkerism. 

1860 in Bartiett Dict. Amer. 1863W. Purciips Speeches 
365 All this fossil hunkerism is to linger thirty or forty years. 
/b1d. 528, I resolve hunkerism into indolence and cowardice, 
too lazy to think, and too timid to think. 

Hunker (hz-nko1), v. Sc. [Origin obscure: it 
has the form of an iterative from a stem hunh-. 
Cf. MDu. hucken, huken (Verwijs and Verdam), 
MLG. hitken, Du. huthen (Franck), ON. Aika, 
mod.G. hocken (Kluge) to sit on the hams or 
heels, to squat. These words point to an original 
ablaut series heuk-, hvk-, huk- (hok-); from this 
hunk-er, might perh. be a nasalized derivative. 
ON. hok-ra to crouch may be a parallel form; Du. 
hunkeren to hanker, is not connected.] 

intr, Tosquat, with the haunches, knees, and ankles 
acutely bent, so as to bring the hams near the heels. 
and throw the whole weight upon the fore part of 
the feet. 

1768 Ross /fedenore 11. 81 Upo’ the ground they hunker'd 
down a’ three. 1789 D. Davioson Seasons 179 Tir'd wi’ 
the steep, an’ something dizzy, t hunker’d down. a 1801 
R. Gatti Tint Quey 177 Then hunkering down upo’ her 
knees, Poor Hornie o’ her milk to ease. 1897 CrockEtT 
Lads’ Love iii, He appeared..with his hands on his knees 
*hunkering * a little. , 

b. tvansf. To cower or squat in a lowly manner. 

3790 A. WiLson Poems 210 A wee hit Cot, Bare, hun- 
kerin’ on some lanely spot. 


Hunkers (hankaiz), sd. pl. Sc. [Connected 
with prec. vb. : cf. the Du. phrases of de hukken or 


| 
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hurken gaan czillen (Verwiis and Verdam), Ger. 
in der hocke stlzen to squat, which have a similar 
relation to the verbs Aukhen, hurken, hocken.] In 
the phrase on one’s hunkers, in a squatting posi- 
tion, as defined undcr HuNKER v. 

1785 urns Jolly Beggars Recit. vi. iii, Wi’ ghastly ee, 
poor I'weedle-dee Upon his hunkers bended. 1808 A. Scorr 
Poems 48 I'wa paddocks sat, Exchanging words in social 
chat; Cock’t on their hunkers, facin’ ither. 1882 STEvEN- 
son Aferry Men ii, 1 got a glisk o' him mysel’, sittin’ on 
his hunkers ina hag. 1898 /’adl Ma// Mag. July 337 ‘We 
cannot set king Charles back on his throne .. by sitting 
here on our hunkers admiring the sea views.’ 


Hunks (hryks), s/. Also hunx. [Known 
soon after 1600; but not in Dicts. belore Kersey's 
ed. of Vhillips, 1706. Origin unknown: it has the 
appearance of a quasi proper name or nickname, 
like Old Grumbles, Bags, Bools, and the like. 
(An Icel. Aunskur cited by Lye 1s imaginary.)] 

A term of obloquy for a surly, crusty, cross-grained 
old person, a ‘bear’; now, usually, a close-fisted, 
stingy man; a miser. (Generally with close, cowvelous, 


niggardly, or other uncomplimentary epithet.) 

1602 Dekker Salirom. Wks. 1873 1. 201 Alun. Come you 
shall shake Tucca. Not handes with great Ilunkes 
there, not hands, @ 1627 Mioo.eTton .Vo Wit, no Lelp v. 
ii, Now is Mercury going into the second house near unto 
Ursa Major, that great hunks. a@ 1634 Ranootru fuses’ 
Looking-Glass i. iv, “Twas to blind the eyes of the old 
huncks. -¢ 1650 Bratuwait Barnabees Frul. un. (1878) 71 
‘There the beares were come to town-a: ‘lwo rude hunks, 
‘tis troth I tell ye. 1676 Wvcurnktry /°% Dealerv. ii, (He) 
makes a very pretty show in the World, let me tell you; 
nay, a better than your close Ifunks. 168: Davoren Sf. 
friar. it, A jealous, covetous, old hunks. 1706 Piitips 
(ed. Kersey), /Junks, as a meer Jlunks, i.c.a base, covetous 
Wretch, a pitiful, niygardly Fellow, 1728 Voune Love Fame 
Ww. 224 Vhe veriest Ilunks in Lombard-street. ¢ 1730 Royal 
Remarks 2 Vhe Antediluvian Gentry, or the old Hlunxes 
their Descendants. 1756 Eart Orrery in Connoisseur No. 
129 P 2 They all think me a close old hunks. 1821 Lamu 
Khia Ser.a. Old Benchers 7. 7., C. was a close hunks—a 
hoarder rather thana miser. 1831 TRELAWNEY dv. }’ounger 
Sou 1. 53 To say nothing to the old hunkses about the past. 
1857 Kincstey /ivo Y, -igo 111. 190 One fellow comes and 
borrows my money, and goes out and calls mie a stingy old 
hunks because 1 won't let him cheat me. 

Hunkster. rare. [f. Hunks +-ster, in huck- 
ster, etc. } = prec. 

31847 J. Watson Chr. North (1837) 1. 143 As if you were 
the greatest of hunksters and never gave but unavoidable 
dinners, 


Hunne, var. Unxrv.. to grant. Hunne, -en, 
var. Hen adv., hence. Hunner, Sc. f. Hunprep. 
Hunnian, Hunnic, ctc.: see Ilun. 
Hunny, Hunsh, obs. ff. Honey, Honcn v. 
Hunsup, corrupt form of Hunt’s-up, 
+Hunt, s2.! Os. Forms: 1 hunta, 2-6 
hunte, 4-5 honte, 4-6 hunt. [OE. ia hunter, 
huntsman also hunting-spider) agent-n.:—OTeut. 
type *Ausn/on-, app. froma weak-grade of the same 
root as HENT (:—*handjan), not exactly represented 
in the other Teut. langs. From its form, Azeda is 
an old word, not a derivative of Aundian unt v., 


but app. rather its source. 

The ahlaut-stem “*hent-, “hant-,*huut- is identical in sense, 
and in origin evidently closely akin to Aex}-, haup-, hunp-, 
in Gothic Ainfan to seize, capture, /ra-Aunpans captive, 
Annps captivity, and OHG. Aunda, Ok. sud booty. But 
the interchange of Jand ¢ (:-pre-Teut. ¢ and @) is difficult 
to account for. On an apparent pre-Teut. change of »Z to 
suf in these and some other words, see Prof. Napier in ./od. 
Quart. Lang. & Lit. July 1898, 130; cf. Brugmann Gruendr. 
ed. 2, 1. § 701.] 

A hantcr; a huntsman. (Jn quot. 1000, a hunt- 
ing-spider.) Common Hunt: see quot. 1707. 

¢x000 Sa.r. Leechd. 31. 144 Wip huntan bite, blace sneglas 
on hattre pannan gehyrste. ¢1131 O. E. Chron. an, 112 
Da huntes wzron swarte .. & here hundes ealle swarte .. & 
hi ridone on swarte hors. ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll, L/om. 209 Pe 
deuel .. hented us alse hunte driued deor to grune. 1387 
Trevisa //tgden (Rolls) VII. 357 Alle pe hontes scbulde 
come wip her houndes. ¢x450 Bk. Curtasye 629 in Babees 
Bk. 320 A halpeny bo hunte takes on pe day For euery 
hounde, bo sothe to say. 1566 Drant Horace, Sat. t. 1. 
Ajiij, The hungrye hunts muste haue it all. 1575 Turser- 
vite Bk. of Venerie 127 Then the chiefe hunte shall take 
his knyfe and cut off the deares ryght foote. 17001. Brown 
tr. Fresny's Aniusem. Ser. & Com. 30 Would you buy the 
Common Hunt, the Common Cryers, the Bridge-Master’s. . 
Places? 1707 CHAMBERLAYNE Pres, State Eng. 357 He 
[the Lord Mayor] hath four Officers that wait on him, who 
are reputed Esquires hy their Places; that is, ‘Tbe Sword- 
Bearer. The Common-Hunt, who keepeth a good Kennel 
of Hounds for the Lord-Mayor’s Recreation abroad. The 
Common Cryer. The Water Bailiff. 1807 Dec. 17 Fournal 
84, Contmon Council of London, fol. 135 b, Motion thereupon 
made that the Office of Common Hunt be abolished, and 


eventually carried. 
Hunt (hont), st.2. [f. Hunt v.] 
a. The act of chasing 


1. The act of hurting. 
wild animals for the purpose of catching or killing 
them; the chase. 

€1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Fuliau 236 In 30uthhede.. he a 
day tl hwntis 3ede. ¢1386 Cuaucer Axt.’s 7. 1770 Ther 
nas no Tygre in the vale of Galgopheye..So crucel on the 
hunte, 1537 [see Hunt's ur). 1588 Suaks. Tif. A. 01. ii. 1 
The hunt is vp, the morne is bright and gray. /dicd.1t. iii. 19 
Eccho mock’s the Hounds,...As if a double hunt were heard 
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at once. 1781 W. Brane “ss, Hunt. (1788) 133 Why a 
Hare, towards the end of the hunt, is often difficult to be 
killed. 1869 I'Rottore //e Anewerc. i. 5 {He} could not have 
ridden a hunt to save cither his government or his credit. 
b. fig. and gen. Pursuit, as of a wild animal ; 
the act of strenuously seeking or endeavouring to 
find something; a search, esp. a diligent search. 


Also with adv., as a hund-up. 

1605 SHaks. Lear i. iit 3, 1 heard my selfe proclaim’d, 
And by the happy hollow aa Tree, Escap'd the hunt. 1697 
tr. Cless I’ Aunoy's Trav. 11706) 52 They were now upun 
the Flunt for him. 1764 Footr Patron. Wks. 1799 1, 347 
lt is three months ago since 1 got the first scent of it, and 1 
have been ever since on the hunt. 1818 Jas. Mitt. Brit. 
india VW. v. viii. 659 On the hunt for appearances of guilt. 
1852 Mas. Canryte Left. 11. 194, } went off then on a new 
hunt for lodgings. 

2. concr. a. A body of persons (which may in- 
clude also horses and dogs) engaged in, or associ- 
ated for the purpose of, hunting with a pack of 
hounds; also, a hunting association. 

3579 Seenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 159 For feare of raungers, 
and the great hunt. 1687 Drvpen //ind & 7.1.27 The 
common hunt, though from their rage restrain’d .. Grinn’d 
as they pass'd. 1762 in I’g.-Warburton //unt. Songs (1883) 
Introd. 14 Vhe Orders of the ‘larporley Hunt, November 
yt 14th, 1762, 1787 Burns /*0ems Ved., To the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen of the Caledonian Hunt. 1791 ‘G. Gam- 
BADO' Aun. Horsemen Pref. (1809) §5 ‘They might ere now 
have belonged to the first hunts in the country. 1812 Sfort- 
tng Mag. XXXIX. 134 Foxes. have been poisoned. .to the 
great annoyance of the hunts established in that county. 
1887 Six R. H. Ronerts /n the Shires i. 7 She..is looked 
upon as a privileged person, a pet of the hunt. 1889 Ae- 
pent, [, Wenteortl .56 Vo withdraw his subscription to 
the Hunt. ; , 

+b. That which is hunted; game killed in 
hunting: =Cuase sh.) 4. Obs. 

1988 K. Parke tr. Mendoza's [/ist. China 17 \n the which 
.-is great quantitie of hunt and flying foules. 1611 Suaks. 
Cymd. 1, vi, go Boyes wee'l go dresse our hunt. 

ec. The district over which a pack of hounds 
hunts. (Cf. Citase 5d.! 3.) 

1857 in Art Taming JJorses xi. (1859) 178 The celebrated 
* Haycock’ Jinn).., standing .. in the middle of the Fitz- 
william Ilunt. 1882 /fedd 28 Jan. 100 3 Every landowner 
within the hunt should be careful to preserve foxes. J/od. 
The property is situated within the Meythrop hunt. 

3. Change-ringing. (Sce quot. and ct. Ilunt v, 7.) 

1684 RK. Il. School of Recreation 93 In all T'eals upon five 
Hells there are two Hunts, to wit, a whole and an half: lunt. 
3688 K. Home Armoury wm. 462/2 The First, or ‘Treble 
Bell, it is termed the Hunt, and the Second Bell the half 
Hunt, because they run from the round Ringing, through 
all she change of Bells backwards and forewards, before 
they come to round Ringing againe. 

4. ajtrib. and Comh., as hunt-breakfast, -dinner, 
servant; hunt-weary adj.; + hunt-beast, a beast 
of the chase ; hunt-sergeant, an officer of Massa- 
chusetts in the colonial and provincial period, 
who had charge of the hunts (carried on with 
hounds) for hostile Indians; + hunt-spear, a hunt- 
ing-spear. 

3535 STEWART Cron. Scot. }. 480 Hecrdanit..That na hunt 
beist with scbutting sould be slane. 1594 Martowe & 
Nasne Dido in. M.’sWks. (Rtldg.) 2632 Ascanius.. Bearing 
lis hunt-spear bravely in hishand. 1706-7 clets Prov, Alass. 
Bay (ed. Goodell) 1. 599 Persons who skall.. have them 
(hounds) at all times in readiness to attend the hunt serjeant. 
3831 CLoucn F'ss.Class. Metres, Actacon 4 Arteinis. alone, 
hunt-weary, Unto a dell .. her foot unerring Had guided. 
1844 Disrarui Coningséy tit. v, It was at the Hunt dinner. 
1869 Art Jaming Horses xi. 183 Scarletcoated, many with 
the Brocklesby hunt button. 1894 AsTLty 50 }’vars Life 11. 
5 Horses, hounds, and hunt-servants have never been better 
turned out. 1897 Daély Tet, 23 Nov. 9/3 A hunt-breakfast 
was given to the followers of the East Kent foxhounds. 

Hunt (hent),v. Forms: 1 huntian, 2-3 hun- 
tien, hunten, 3-7 hunte, 4- hunt; (also 3-4 
hont(e, hounte, 4 hownte, Sc. hwnt, 4-6 hount, 
s5honte). [OE. hunsian:—OTeut. type *huntdjan, 
stem of f. *hunton-, OK. hunta, Hunt sb.1} 

I. 1. intr. ‘Yo go in pursuit of wild animals or 
game ; to engage in the chase. Also of animals: 
Yo pursue their prey. 

¢ 1000 ELFRic Collog. in Wr.-Wilcker 92/11 Ne canst bu 
huntian buton mid nettum. c1000 Sax. Leeehd. 111. 172 
Gif him pince pat he huntize, beorgze him zeorne wid his 
fynd.  ¢ 1131 O. E. Chron. an. 1127 pa segon & herdon fela 
men feole huntes hunten. c1205 Lay. 1432 3e huntied 
i pes kinges fride. exago S. Ang. Leg. 1. 256/5 Ase he 
hountede In a dai In Tolifte j-nou3. axz00o Cursor Af, 
3519 Esau went for till hunt. 1398 l'revtsa Barth. De P. kh. 
xvii. t. (Bodl. MS.), Some [beasts] huntep by ny3t. @1400 
Octonian 891 To hounty yn ech mannys boundes Hyt was 
hys wone. 1513 More Rich. /// (1883) 3 [He] sente for 
the Mayre and Aldermenne of London to hym .. too haue 
them hunte and hee mery with hym, 3665 Hooke J/icrogr. 
201, 1 have heheld them instructiog their peers ones, how 
tohunt. 1774 Gotpss. Wat. Hist. (1776) I11. 270 The dog 
kinds .. love to bunt in company. 1841 Lane 4vad. Nits. 
I. 91 One day the son went forth to hunt. 

b. With prepositions (after, +¢o, tat, for). 
(Now blending with 3a.) 

¢3200 Ormin 13467 Patt te33 sholldenn hunntenn Acc 
nohht wipb hundess affterr der Acc affterr menn wibb 
spelless, ¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. IW. 981 Dido, Ony wilde 
bor.. lhat they han huntid to in this foresie. ¢ 1400 
Macnpev. (Roxb.) xiv. 63 Grete plentee of wylde bestes for 
to hunt at. ¢ 3450 Verdin 183 Yo do nought elles.. but 
hunte after tbe hare thourgh the feldes. 1486 B&. St. 
Albans Eijh, When ye hunt at the Roo. 1697 Dampter 
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Vay. 1. i. 9 Walks out into the Woods, and hunts about for 
Pecary, Warree..or Deer. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
IV. 156 Training them up to hunt for fish. : 

Fig. 1567 Gude & Godite B.\S. T. S.) 184 Sa thay think to 
bleir gour E, And syne at 3o0w to hount. 

2. ¢rans. To pursue (wild animals or game) for 
the purpose of catching or killing ; to chase for 
food or sport; often spec. to pursue with hounds 
or other tracking beasts. Also said of animals 
chasing their prey. 

¢1000 Ecrric Hone. I. 576 Ic asende .. mine huntan, and 
hi huntiad hi of zlcere dune and of zlcere hylle. ¢1275 Lav. 
1423 Corineus was lo wode ivare for hunti deor wilde. ¢ 2375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Placidas 86 He went to hont pe auld 
bestis, as he wes wont. 1398 Trevisa Sarth. De P. R. xu, 
vi. (Bodl. MS.), Scheo (the owl} huntep and eetep myes and 
reremyesse. /béd. xiii, Swalewes pat fleep in pe aiere huntep 
flies, 1486 B84, St, Albans Eiva, All other beestys that 
huntid shallbe. 1588 Suaxs. Z. Z. L.1Vv. iii. 1 The King he 
ishunting the Deare. 1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. 1.434 The 
ae Time..T’inclose the Stags in Toyls, and Hunt the 

are, 1788 W. Biaxe Hunt. Excurs. 16 The hunting the 
wild buffaloe is also performed by shooting him from 
elephants. 1837 W. Irvinc Capt. Bonneville 111. 45 To 
hunt the elk, deer, and ahsahta or bighorn. 1859 Art /am- 
ing Horses xii. 203 When the hounds hunt anything beside 
fox the word is ‘ Ware Riot’. 

3. fig. and gen. a. intr, To search, seek (after 
or for anything), esp. with eagerness and exertion. 

¢€ race (seer bj). azazs Ancr. R. 66 Heo hunted efter 
pris. a1240 Ureisun in Cott. Hom, 203 Hwuder schal ich 
fleon hwon pe deouel hunted efter me. ¢1305 St. Lucy 119 
in EZ. £. P. (1862) 104 Hit is al for no3t pat pu huntest 
aboute. 1§26 Pilgr. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 60 Sathanas 
& his mynysters, whiche dayly hunteth to take thy soule. 
1549 CoveroaLE, etc. Erasm. Par. Thess. 3 We hunted so 
litell for rewarde at your handes. 17az Wottaston elie. 
Nat, ix. 211 Hunting after knowledge which must perish 
with them. 1830 De Quincey Sentley Wks. V1. 171 Hunt- 
ing backward, upon the dimmest traces, into the aboriginal 
condifion of things. 1862 Mrs. Woop A/rs. //alié. 1. iti. 
15 Spending all Tis superfluous minutes hunting for a 
house. 1895 Law Vines C. 3/s The judge and Master 
Macdonell hunted through the White Book, and unearthed 
a rule sufficiently elastic. : 

b. ¢rans. To go eagerly in search of, search for, 
seek (esp. with desire and diligence) ; to endcavour 
to capttrre, obtain, or find. 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Placidas 126 And pi gud dedis 
causis me, As hou me huntis, to hont pe. 1573 Sarr. 
Poems Reform. xli.tg He neuer huntit benefice, Nor catchil 
was with Couatice. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche 1. ccxxxv, 
He therefore through close paths of wary hast Hunts his 
escape. 1753 J. Bartram in Darlington Ales. (1849) 195 
‘Next morning .. we hunted plants till breakfast. 1894 
Barinc-Goutp Deserts S. France 1. 140 It [the truffle] is 
hunted regularly hy trained dogs. 

c. To follow (as a hotnd does) ; to track. 

1579 E. K. Ep. Spenser's Sheph. Cal., In regard wherof, 
I scorne and spue out the rakehellye route of our ragged 
rymers (for so themselues vse to hunt the letter). 1590 
Spenser Ff. Q.1. i. 11 hat path.. Which when by tract they 
hunted had throughout At length it brought them to a 
hollowe cave, 1847 VENNySON (inc. 1. 368 ‘ They hunt old 
trails’ said Cyril * very well ; But when did woman ever yet 
invent?’ 1860 ‘IyNoatt Glac. 1, xxxii. 417, I hunted the 
seams still farther up the glacier. 

4, trans. To pursue with force, violence, or hos- 
tility; to chase and drive before one; to put to 
flight ; to chase or drive away or out. 

€1340 Cursor AT, 13658 (Trin.) pei huntid him as a dogge 
Rizt out of her synagogge. c¢ 1385 CHaucer L.G. IV. 2414 
Phyllis, So huntith hym the tempest to and fro. 1484 
Caxton Curtall 3 She is by force hunted away. 1535 
CoveERoaLe Ps. cxxvix. [cxl.} 11 A malicious and wicked 
person shal be hunted awaye and destroyed. 1582 N. 
LicheFieLo tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Jud. \i. 110 ‘Yo hunt 
them foorth lyke theeues. 1642 Rocers Naamau 31 The 
Lord would hunt her out of it. 1808 Scott Life Dryden iv, 
He might lay his account with being hunted out of society. 
1886 R.C. Leste Sea-puinter’s Log 25 Vhey are hunted by 
‘the bobby ’ from place to place. 

b. fig. To pursue with injury or annoyance ; to 
persecute, pester, worry. 

1583 HottvBano Campo di Fior 387 Put hunger hunteth 
me. 1678 Otway Friendship i #.11.i, He hunts and kisses 
pou when he is drunk. 1807-8 W. Irvinc Sadmag. (1824) 38 

WVhen..1 choose to hunt a Monsieur for my own particular 
amusement. 1860 HawtHorne A/ard. Faun \1879) IL. viii. 
go These pests had hunted the two travellers at every 
stage of their journey. 

5. To scour (a district) in pursuit of game; spec. 
to make (a district) the field of fox-hunting; hence, 
Jig. to search (a place) thoroughly and keenly for 
something which one hopes to find there; to 
examine every nook and cranny of. 

@31440 Sir Degrev. 174, 1 wulle ffore thy lordes tene, 
Honte hys fforesstus and grene. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 
121 The Citizens have free libertie of hunting a certeyne 
Circuite aboute London. 1712 Swirr Le?, 28 Oct., | must 
now go hunt those dry letters for materials. 1834 Mepwin 
Angler in Wales 1, 101 Let us hunt the waterfalls higher up. 
1875 Wryte-Mecvitte Riding Recoll. 1.11879) 9 When he 
(Sir R. Sutton] hunted the Cottesmore country. A/od. I have 
hunted the house for it, hut cannot lay my hands on it. 

6. To use or employ in hunting ; to ride (a horse), 
direct or manage (hounds), in the chase. 

_ 1607 Torsei.t Four-f Beasts (1658) 117 The time of teach- 
ing a Gray-hound..Some hunt them at ten months, if they 

males, and at eight months, if they be female. 1708 

Lon, Gaz. No. 4465/6 Whe Owner .. to certify, that his 

Horse was constantly Hunted the last Season. 1 

Somervitte Chase 1. 83 To rear, feed, hunt, and discipline 

the Pack. 1857 Lo, Matmessury Meme, Ex-minister (1884) 
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Il, 80 In consequence of his always hunting his pointers 
down wind. 1875 Wuvre-MeEtvitte Riding Kecoll. 1.11879) 
6 He hunts one pack of his own hounds in Northampton- 
shire, 1889 in Horse & Hound 24 Aug. 516/2 Horses de- 
scribed as ‘hunters’... must have been hunted, and be 
capable of being hunted. pe 

7. Change-ringing. To alter the position of (a 
bell) in successive changes so as to shift it by 
degrees from the first place to the last (Aunding 
up), or from the last to the first (Aualing dowz). 
Also aésol. or intr. 

1684 R. H. School Recreat, 92 So by turns, 'till every Bell 
being hunted up and down, comes into its proper Place 
again. /6%/, 96 Whatsoever Bells you follow when you 

unt up, the same Bells in the same order you must follow 
in Hunting down. 1880 C. A. W. Troyte in Grove Dict. 
Alus. 1. 334 Vhe bells work in regular order from being first 
bell to being last, striking two blows as first and two as 
last : this is called by ringers ‘hunting up and down’. 

8. To call upon (a person) to fill up or drink off 
his glass: =CHaSE v.! 4. . 

1780 BaNNATYNE in Afirvor No. 76 P 11 Umphraville 
received a slap on the shoulder from one of the company, 
who at the same time reminded him that he was Auzted. 
My friend. .thanked the gentleman .. for his attention, and 
drank off his bumper. 

IL. Phrases. 

9. Hunt down: to chase (an animal) until caught 
or killed; to 1un to earth, to bring to bay; fig. to 
pursue and overcome or destroy; also, to pursue 
until one gets possession or mastery of. (See also 7.) 

41719 Apoison 1J.), We should single every criminal out 
of the herd, and hunt him down. 1816 KeatiIncE /rav. 
(1817) I. 291 Errors, popular or not, are lawful game, and free 
to every onetohunt down. 1849 Macaucay fist. Aung. vii. 
11,217 Refusing to spyout and hunt down little congrega- 
tions of Nonconformists. 1877 E. R. Conper Bas. Faith 
iv. 150 Let us..try to hunt down this fugitive question. 

10. //unt owt: to expel or drive from cover or 
shelter by hunting or persistent search; to track 
out; to arrive at or discover by investigation. 

1576 Fremine /’anopl. Epist. 128 Except he hath taken 
flight into Dalmatia, from whence (notwithstanding he lurk 
for a season, we intend to hunt him out, 1596 SPENSER 
State lrel, Wks. (Globe) 6261 Not certaynly affirming any 
thing, but by conferring of limes, languages, monumentes, 
and such like, I doe hunie out a probabilitye. 178: W. 
Buane &ss. //unt. (1788 15 Or Spaniel, which will hunt out 
their master, or lheir master’s horse distinctly from all 
others. 1881 J. Tavtor Scot. Covenant. (Cassell) 128 To 
assist the soldiers in hunting out and buichering the hapless 
fugitives. 

ll. fiunt up: to prosecute the search for, until 
one finds; to pursue with eager investigation; to 
‘look up’ (what is not found without energetic 
search). (See also 7.) 

1791 W. Dartkam Carolina 488 They enter .. with a view 
of chasing the roebuck, and hunting up the sturdy bear. 
1817 J. Braosury 7 rav. Amer. 265 If he finds them within 
three or four miles of his house, he thinks himself fortunate; 
but it sometimes happens that he is two days in ‘ hunting 
them up’, as they term it. 1844 Aca. SmitH dd. A/r. 
Ledbury vii. (1886) 20 [He] employed his tine in hunting up 
all the old students that he had known formerly. 1884 
J. A. H. Murray in 13th Addr, Philol. Soc. 20 In... hunt- 
ing up earlier quotations for recent words. 

12. To hunt CHANcE (sb. 9), fo hk. CounTER 
(adv, 1), to hk. in Couries (sb. 1b), to h. the Foi 
(56.4), tok. al KoRcE (sb.1 22 a), ¢o &. Riot, to h. 
at the View: sce these words. 

1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Navy Land Ships, [1untsman- 
ship Wks. 1. 93/1 Allaye, Relaye, Foreloyning, Hunt- 
cownter, Hunt-change, Quarry, Keward, and a_ thousand 
more such Utopian fragments of confused Gibberish. 

II. 13. Comé. +hunt-counter, (in Shaks. 
Folio) app. taken as one who hunts counter or traces 
the scent backward: but the Qos, have ‘ you hunt 
counter’, i.e. you are on the wrong scent, you are 
off the track, which Nares and Schmidt accept; 
+ hunt-smock, one who ‘ runs after’ women. 

1597 SHaks. 2 //eu. [V, 1. ii, 102 You *Hunt-counter, 
hence; Auant. (1765 Jounson No/e, Hunt-counter, that is 
blunderer.] 1623 Massincer Boudman u. i, Your rambling 
*hunt-smock feels strange alterations. 

b. In names of various games,as hunt the fox, 
hunt the hare =/ox and hounds, hare and hounds 
(cf. Fox 56. 16d, Hare sé. 3); hunt the slipper, 
a parlour game in which all the players but one sit 
in a ring and pass a slipper covertly from one to 
another, the remaining player standing in the 
middle and seeking to get hold of it; hunt the 
squirrel, an outdoor game in which one player is 
chased by another who must follow all his windings 
in and out of a ring formed by the remaining 
players; also called cat and mouse; hunt the 
whistle, a game rescmbling Aunt the slipper, in 
which the seeker is blindfolded and has a whistle 
fastened to his dress, which the other players blow 
at intervals, 

1762 in W. L. C, Etoniana xii. (1865) 179 (A list of Games 
popular at Eton in 1762 comprises) *Hunt the dark lan- 
thorn (known also at Harrow]. a 1600 in Strutt Sports & 
Past. 1. iv. 487 When we play and *hunt the fox, I outrun 
all the boys in the schoole. 1825 Krockett, *//unt-the- 
Aare, 2 game among children—played on the ice as well as 
in the fields. 1766 Gotosm. Vic. IV. xi, Last of all, they sat 
down to *hunt the slipper. 1885 A¢henzum 16 May 635/3 
The courtiers, playing at ‘hunt the slipper’ in a very 
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decorous manner. 1897 Daily News 5 May 5/3 When the 
game of hunt the slipper was broken off for the day, the 
Committee..took the evidence of Mr. Lionel Phillips. 1742 
H. Wacrote Lett, 20 H. A/anu 8 Oct., The raising of the 
siege of Prague, and Prince Charles and Marechal Maillebois 
playing at *hunt the squirrel, have disgusted me. 1883 
NEWELL Games Amer. Childr. cxvii. (Cent.). 1757 Foote 
Author 1. Wks. 1799 I. 148 We ben’t enough for *hunt the 
whistle, nor blind-man’s buff. 

Huntable (hantab'l), 2. [f Hunt v.+-aBee.] 
Capable of being hunted. 

3857 Kincstey Two ¥. Ago 1. i. 27 I've shot and hunted 
every beast, Ithink, shootable and huntable, from a humming 
bird to an elephant. 1895 Daily News 8 Apr. 7/4 Every 
huntable stream in the kingdom is repeatedly visited by 
[otter] hounds during the summer. 

Hunted (hz-nted), p7/. a. 
Chased, pursued: see the verb. 

1633 P. Fretcuer Purple /st. x1. xxxi, A hunted Stag, now 
welnigh tir'd. 31810 Scott Lady of L. u.xxix, ‘here, like 
the hunted quarry, dwell. 1882 Ovuioa Maremma 1. 121 
She had sympathy with the hunted, not with the hunters. 

Hunter (hvnta). [f. Hunt v.+-erl.] 

1. A man who hunts. a. One engaged in the 
chase of wild animals; a huntsman. 

c12s0o Gen. & Ex. 1481 Esau wilde man huntere, And 
lacob tame man tiliere. ¢ 2386 CuHaucer A'nt.’s 7. 78c The 
hunters in the regne of Trace. c1420 Anturs of Arth. v, 
The hunteres thay haulen, by hurstes and by hoes. 1486 
Bk. St. Albans E iij b, The hunter shall rewarde hem then 
with the hede. 1590 Spenser /. Q. ul. iii, 21 A goodly 
Ladie clad in hunters weed. 1692 Luttrete Brief Rel. 
(1857) Il. 639 Last Satturday 9 highwaymen mett and 
robb'd 7 hunters, near Ingerstone, in Essex. 1735 SoMER- 
VILLE Chase 1. 37 When Nimrod bold, Vhat mighty Hunter, 
first made War on Beasts. 1865 Luspock veh, Times xvi. 
(1869) 581 In a population which lives on the produce of the 
chase, each hunter requires on an average 50,000 acres. 

b. fig. and“gen. One who hunts or searches 
eagerly for something; a seeker. (Most freq. in 
comb., as fortune-hunter, place-hunter.) 

€3374 CHaucer Soeth.1, pr. tii. 12 (Add. MS.) We scorne 
swiche rauiners and honters [Cawé. A7S. henters] of 
foulest(e] pinges. 1526 Prler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 74), 
The hunter of mannes soule. 1§42-5 BRinKLow “asment, 
6b, Whore hounters and robbers of Goddes glorie. 1796 
Burke Let, Noble Ld. Wks. VIEL. 52 They are the duke 
of Bedford's natural hunters ; and he is their natural game. 
1811 Miss Mitrorp in L'Estrange Life (1870) 1. v. 157 Are 
you a good motto hunter? 

ce. Aizl, (tr. Ger, jager, Fr. chasseur.) 

1753 Hanwav 7raz. (1762) I. vit. xciii. 428 Besides the 
hnssars, the king has a small body of men whoin they call 
hunters, who are reputed the most faithful couriers in his 
army. 176: Srit. Afag. 11. 443 Lieutenant-colonel de 
Stockhausen had..posted himself in the Solling with his 
hunters and cannon. 

2. A horse used, or adapted for use, in hunting. 

1687 Lond, Gaz. No. 2296/4 A milk white Mare above 14 
hands..a very good Hunter. 1786 Mrs. Piozzi Anec¢d. 
Fohuson in Boswetl 11831) 1. 512 He certainly rode on 
Mr. Thrale’s old hunter. 1882 Pesopy Eng. Journalisia 
xvi. 120 he dash and decision with which, upon a thorough- 
bred hunter, he rode to hounds. 

b. A dog used in or adapted for hunting. 

3605 SHaks. Afacé, 1. i. 97 The valued file Distinguishes 
the swift, the slow, the subtle, The House-keeper, the 
Hunter. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2037/4 Vo be sold 14 Couple 
of Harriers, very good Hunters, and have good Mouths. 
1898 Daily News 5 Oct. 6/6 A very close hunter, and a fine 
hound to boot. 

3. An animal that hunts or chases its prey; spec. 
a. =hunting-spider (see HunTInG ppl. a. b); b. 
A large species of cuckoo (Praya pluvialis) found 
in Jamaica (Cent. Dict.). 

1658 Rowtano Moufet’s Theat. Tus, 1058 Spiders. .others 
live in the open air, and from their greediness are called 
hunters or wolves. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. x1. 188 The east 
that reigns in Woods, First Hunter then. 1885 Lapy 
Brassey The 7rades 133 Vhe most formidable of these 
insects appears to be the ‘hunter ant’. 

= Hunting-watch: see Huntine vd. sb. 3 b. 

1851 /dlustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1268 A hunter, engraved, 
enamel dial, 14 inches diameter. 1884 F. J. Britten Match 
§ Clockm, 122 Hunter..(is} a watch case that has a metal 
cover over the dial. 

5. alirib. and Comb. a. in sense 1, as Auzzler- 
hoy, -craft, -crew, -goddess, -spear, -train, -lroop, 
-warrtor; hunter-like, -secming adjs.; b. in sense 2, 
as hunter action, -breeder, -breeding, -fancter, 
-horse, -steed ; C. in sensc 3, as Aunler ant (vee 3). 

3823 in Joanna Baillie Collect. Poems 15 A *hunter-boy 
blew horn beneath it. 1856 H. H. Dixon Post & Paddock 
i. 2 An old *hunter-breeder’s confession. /éfd. 7 Vhe 
Shropshire men..are more careful, both as to pedigree and 
style, in their *hunter-breeding. 1851 Mayne Rew Sca/p 
TTunt. v, Different tricks known in *hunter-craft. 1838 
Miss Paroogk River & Desert 11. 53 Dedicated to the 
*Hunter-Goddess. 17 Somervit.E Chase 1v. 240 The 
*Hunter-Horse, Once Bad Associate of his sylvan Toils. 
1555-8 Puaer sEneid 1. Bj, *Hunterlyke her bow she bare, 
her lockes went with the wynd. 1483 Ca/h. Angl. 192/2 
An *Hunter spere, venalulum. 1863 Lyeve Antig. Alan 
23 When the habits of the *hunter state predominated over 
those of the pastoral, venison was more eaten than the flesh 
of..sheep. 1697 Drvorn Aneld x1. 1003 Young Ornitus 
bestrode a *hunter steed. 1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 11. 357 
The busy *Hunter-Train mark out the Ground. son 

d. Combinations with Aznéer’s, in specialized 
senses: as hunter’s beef, pudding (see quots.) ; 
+hunter’s mass (cf. Ger. jdgermesse), ‘a short 
mass said in great haste for hunters who were 
cager to start for the chase’ (Nares); hunter’s 


[f. Hunt v, +-ED1.] 
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moon, a name for the full moon next after the 
ILARVEST MOON (q.v.). 

1879 Mrs. A. E. James /ud. Househ, Managem. 55 A 
hump of beef is..best spiced and cured, as “hunter's beef is 
wnade at home. 1595 Coprey J4/1ts, its, & Kancies 60 A 
Gentleman pray’d him to say a *Hunters Masse (meaning 
a briefe Masse). 1710 Srit. Apollo 111. No. 70. 2/1 The 
Country People call thisthe *Hunters-Moon. 1854 TomLis- 
son Arago's Astron. 171 There can, therefore, be but two 
full moons in the year which rise during a weck almost at 
the same lime as the sun sets; the former, occurring in 
Seplember, is called the Harvest-Moon; and the latter, in 
the month of October, being in a similar predicament, is 
termed the Hunler’s Moon. 1815 Simonn Jour Gé. Brit, 
I. 45 This plum-pudding .. This precious faculty of nol 
losing anything froin waiting, has made it be named em- 
phatically “Hunter's Pudding, udding de Chasseur. 

Hunterian (henti-rin), a. [f. proper name 
Hunter +-tax.] Of or belonging to John Hunter 
(1728-1793), a famons Scottish surgeon and physio- 
logist, or his elder brother William Hunter (1718- 
1783), an anatomist and obstetric surgeon; esp. 
in Hunterian (also /fenter’s) canal, Huntertan 
chancre (see quots.), investigated by John Ifunter. 

3807-26 S. Coover First Lines Surg, (ed. 5) 224 Thal mo-t 
of the iiunterian theories about it were always false. 1824 
Watt &r6/. Brit. V1. s.v., Hunterian Museum,..consisting 
principally of Collections in Natural Hoistory, the Fine -Arts, 
and Antiquities, now the property of the Glasgow University. 
3875 Emexson Lett. & Soc. Aims ix. 220 The Hunterian 
law of arrested developement is not confined to vegelable 
and animal structure. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. sv. Chancre, 
The Hunterian or hard chancre being the ioval manifesta- 
tion of syphilis. 1886 /bid¢., /tunter's canal, a triangular 
canal giving passage to the femoral artery and vein and the 
internal saphenous nerve. 


Hunterite (hantarait). A/7n. [Named, 1859, 


after Rev. R. Hunter of Nagpore: see -iTz.}] A 
synonym of CIMOLITE. 
3859 Havcuton in PArl. Mag. iV. avi. 18. 1868 Dana 


Min. ed. 5) 457. 

+Hunteth. Ods. lorms: 1 huntop, -ap, 3 
huntep, hontep. [OL Azentod masc. f. hunt-ian 
to hunt + suffix -08 :—OTeut. -dfuz = L. -dtus vé- 
zatus).) lunting ; the chase. 

cgoo Charter of Denewulf in Kemhle Cod. Dipl. V. 162 
His men beon zearuwe, Ze to ripe, xe to huni ¢ 1000 
-Evesic Gent. xxv. 28 Isaac lufode Esau for his huntopbe. 
c1000 Sax. Leechd. iil, 212 Huntad don Sestreon Zetacnad. 
¢ 1200 Trin, Colt. [1om. 209 Ure fo fared on hunted. 1297 
R. Giouc. 8639 Vor to wende an hontep in be nywe forest. 

Huntilite he ntiloit), A/ix, [Named after 
T.S. Efunt, an American scientist + -LITE.] Native 
arsenide of silver, from Silver Islet, Lake Superior. 

Hunting (hontin), v4. sé. [f. Hunt vo. + 
-Inc]] 

1. The action of the verb Hunt. a. The action 
or practice of chasing game or other wild animals, 
either for profit or sport ; the chase; venery. 

¢x000 JELFric Collog. in Wright toc. 5 Hwat dest pu be 
pinre huntunge? c1z05 Lay. 21342 He hafed bihalues 
Baden his huntinge bilafued. c1ago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 
349/148 Pat pis child scholde wende An hontingue. ¢ 1375 
Se. Leg. Saints, Blasius 60 Pe president Til huntyne has 
his knychtis sent. 1484 Caxton Fad/es of Page (1889) 4 
The siudye of the huntynge and hawkynge its a slouful 
cure, 31548 Hatt Chron, Edw. /V 194h, The king being 
on huntyng in the forest of Wychwod. 1696 tr. Duguesse’s 
Woy. E. Ind. 134 No other Island..has better hunting. 
378: Gisson Dect. & F. 11.112 Constans..was pursuing in 
the adjacent forest his favourite amusement of hunting. 
178: Beckrorn (fitle) Essays on Hunting. 1879 Sir G. 
CampseL White § Black 330 What they call ‘hunting ‘in 
America is not hunting in our sense, but shooting; either 
ordinary shooting, or drives for big game. 

b. With a and f/. A hvnt, a chase. 

agso Rit. Eccl. Dunelm. (Surtees) 118 Of hvntvngvm. 
¢3420 Anturs of Arts. \v, Suche a hunting in a holt, aw 
no3te 10 be hidde. 15.. Chevy Chase t, A woeful hunting 
once there did In Chevy-chase befall. 1633 Speen //ist. Gi. 
Brit, vi. iii. (1632) 399 That vpon the Lords Sahhatb, pub- 
like Faires.. Huntings, and all secular actions should not be 
exercised, 1727 A. HamiLtton ew Acc. FE. (nd. 1. xxii. 
263, I saw, in one of these Hunlings, above a Dozen of 
Deer killed. 187: Freeman Norm. Cong. 1V, xx. 609 Ser- 
vices to be rendered in the royal huntings — 

c. The chasing of their prey by animals. 

3382 Wycur 1 .Jacc. iii, 4 As whelp of lyoun rorynge in 
his huntyng. 1565 Hooke Aicrogr. 202 These Spiders.. 
are nothing so eager of hunting as they are in Italy. 

d. The action of chasing, pursuing or searching; 
a pursuit or search. Also with adv.as humting-up. 

3542-5 Brixktow Lament. 4 a, Then will they ronne.. 
a whore hounlinge after their false propheles. 1589 L. 
Wricnrt (/it/e) The Hunting of Antichrist. 165: Hoppes 
Leviath. t. iii. 10 A hunting out of the causes. @1700 
B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Hunting, decoying, or drawing 
others into Play. 1796 Cotqunotn Police Aletrop. 403 The 
driving of Cattle improperly, usually termed duflock-Aunt- 
ing. 3876 Miss Yoxce Womankind xxiv. 204 A hunling- 
up of faults. here 

e. Change-ringing. (See HUNT v. 7.) 

+2. concr. Game killed in hunting. (Cf. VENt- 
soy.) Obs. 

©1460 Towneley Myst. v. 19 Haue, ete, fader, of myn 
huntyng. 1608 TorseLt Serpents (1658) 709 Pindus. .did 
daily give unto him tbe greatest part of htshunting, 

8. attrib. and Comb. a, General: Of, belonging 
to, used or worn in, adapted for, or engaged in 
hunting, as Austing-bit, -boot, -bout, -cap, -clothes, 
-coat, -country, -craft, -cry, -day, -dress, -excurston, 


| 
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Srock, -gear, -habit, -hat, -horse, -javelin, -knife, 
-language, -nag, -net, -party, -place, -fole, -saddle, 
-season, -skirt, -spear, -spur, -staff, -sword, -term, 
-tide, -totl, -voyage, -whip; for the accommodation 
of huntsmen, as Aunting-camp,-house,-lodge,-lower, 
or of horses used in hunting, as Aunting-stable, 
1696 Lond. Gaz. No. as A white Leather Side Saddle, 
and *Hunting-Bil. 1715 Leone Palladio'’s Archit. (1742) 
I]. 83 Beasts..cither tor public *Hunting-bouts, or for the 
Shows in the Amphbitheatres. 1770 WasnincTton J’rtt. 
(1889) I]. 310 ‘Lhe indians..have their *hunting-camps 
and cabins all along the river. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barvlay's 
aArgenis wv. xii. 282 Comming in his *hunting-<lothes. 
1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4439/4 An Estate..situated in. 
a good *Hunting Country. 1808Scotr Sarm, 1. viii, Each 
-. Knew “hunting-craft by lake and wood. 1864 Tressy- 
sos Ayliner's Fictd (ed. 1) ad. fin., There the thin weasel 
with faint “hunting-cry Follows the mouse. 1869 Amid 
165 Wearing neither *hunting-dress Nor weapon. ¢ 1450 
R. Gloucester’s Chron. 1724) 482/2 (MS. Coll. Arms) Ofte 
holdeth he an honde swerdes, bowes, and *hunlyngere. 
1713 *Hunting-habit [see Hawir 56. 3]. 388: Mrs. 
O'Donocnue Ladies on [orseback ui. vi. 83 If a hunting- 
habit be properly cut it will require no shotting. /édrd. 
253 That *hunting-hats frequently fali off. 1565-73 Cooper 
VaAesaurus s.v. Equus, Venator eguus, a “hunung horse. 
1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2187.4 The keeping of Hunting. 
Horses, 1686 J, Dusxtos Lett, fr. New-Eng. 1867) 277 
Guides who will..oftenttmes find out *Hunting-House,, 
and other Lodgings at night. 1625 K Lone tr. Barclay's 
Argenis tv. xii. 282 In his hand be held his *hunting- 
javelin. 182 Mus. Gore fasctn. 92 His girdle was gar- 
nished with horn-hindled *hunting-knives. 1809 A. Hesny 
Trav. 6 A solitary Indian *hunung-lodge, built with 
branches of trees. 1826 Miss Mitroku Ii./age Ser. u. 
1863) 253 The old manorial Hali..is cut down into a villa, 
or a hunting-lodge. «1680 Butter Kem. (1759 II. 81 
Like a *Hiunting-nag, (he] leaps over what he cannot gel 
through. 3788 W. Biase //unt Fxcurs. 3 His annual 
*hunting party. 1730 A. Gorpos Wafers -larphith. 
Buildings into whee Beasts were brought, which the 
called *Hunting-Piaces. 1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 12744 
A Black Gelding .. having on him a “hunting Saddle, and 
a blew Saddle-Cloth. 1730 A. Goxpos Maffers A mphith. 
96 In the Canons of the Synod called Quinisestus, the 
*Hunting-Shews were prohibited. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. 
L xxvii, A battle-uve, a *hunting-spear. 1480 Wardr. Acc. 
Edw. IV (18301 148 A paire of “hunting spurres parcelle 
gilt. a1649 Daum. or Hawrtu. f/ist, Jas. (1 Wks, 
(1711) 42 Sir Alexander Boyd. .struck the reverend gover- 
nour wilb a *hunting-staff upon the head. 1869 TENnYso~ 
Pelleas 359 Vhat all the old echoes hidden in the wall 
Rang out like hollow woods al “hunting-tide, 1753 De 
Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 4 it. 113 An Eminence, where now 
stands an *Hunting-tower of Brick 1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1842/8 A long *Hunting-Whip, with an ivory handle. 1859 
Ar! Taming ftorses ix. 14) Every hunung-whip should 
have a lash, but it need not be long. 

b. Special Combs.: hunting-box, a small house 
for occnpation during the hunting season (see Box 
56.214); hunting-case, a watch-case with a hinged 
cover to protect the glass (orig. against accidents 
in hunting) ; hunting-coal | see quot.); hunting- 
crop, a straight whipstock with a leather loop 
for insertion of a thong or Iash (Crop sé, 7c); 
hunting: field, the field or ground on which a hunt, 
esp. a fox-hunt, is going on; also, the body of 
mounted huntsmen lollowing the hounds; hunt- 
ing-flask, a flask for liqnor, carried during hnnting; 
hunting-jug, a jug adoined with figures of hunts- 
men, horses, dogs, stags. etc.; hunting leopard, 
the Cheetah (Fe/is jubata),which is tamed and nsed 
in hunting in India; thunting mass=/unter's 
mass (see IUNTER 5d); thunting-match, a hunt 
taken part in bya number of persons; + hunting 
oath, a bold or outspoken oath such as a hunts- 
man might utter; hunting-piece, a picture repre- 
senting a hunting scene; hunting-pudding = 
hunter's pudding (see Hunter 3d); hunting- 
seat,acountry-house reserved for occupation during 
the hunting season ; hunting-shirt U_.S., ‘a blowse 
or shirt originally made of deerskin and highly 
omamented, worn by trappers, hunters and travellers 
on the Western frontier’ (Bartlett Dect. Amer.) ; 
hunting-song, a song sung during a hunt, or Te- 
lating to hunting, nsually characterized by melodic 
phrases imitating the sound of a hunting-horn ; also 
applied to an instrumental composition of the same 
character; + hunting tail, a horse's tail cut in the 
manner practised with horses nsed for hunting ; 
hunting-watch, a watch having a Aumting-case to 
protect the glass. —— ; 

x82: Byrox Yuan v. lx, Babel was Nimrod's *hunting- 
box. 1838 Lytron Alice 131 The old admiral has a bunt- 
ing-box in the neighbourhood. 1883 Standard 16 Jan. 2/4 
*Hunting coal was what was left afler general workings. 
1857. *Hunting-crop [see Crop sd. 7c} 1881 Mrs. 
O'Doxocuue Ladies on Horseback 218 A short hunting- 
crop without a lash would do. 890 Botnrewoon Cot. 
Reformer (1891) 237 Light hunting crops having slender 
thongs. ¢1680 Dx York in J. Taylor Scot. Covenant. 
(Cassell) 117 There would never he peace in Scotland till 
the whole of the country south of the Forth was turned into 
a *hunting-fieid. 1846-83 Ec.-Warsurton Hund. Songs 
Ixxxi. ted. 7/218 Each tn tum first and foremost the hunting 
field led. 1859 Aré Taming Horses i. 22 [His] equestrian 
performances on the course and in the hunting-field. od. 


He lost his life accidentally in the hunting-field. 1824 Scotr 
St. Ronan's vii, He has a *hunting-flask usually about him, 
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HUNTING-HORN. 


which contains as good medicine as yours to the full. 
Pit. Trans, LXX1. 2 The *hunting (Leopard, or Indian 
Chittah. 388: Huster Gaz. /nd. 1V. 619 Whe cheetah or 
hunting leopard must be carefully distinguished from the 
leopard proper. 1597 Jas. 1. Demonot.1.v. 18 Like a Papist 
Pnrest, dispalching a “hunting Masse. 1845 Neate .IMir- 
vor Fatthis King Oswald heareth hunting-mass a 16: 
B. Joxson Discov., Socrates Wks. Reldg.) 764/2 Whal neede 
wee know any thing .. more then a fommetrace, or a 
*hunting-match. 1708 Swiet /redict , Nol daring 1o propose 
a hunting-match. 1663-87 Foxe A. 4 A/. $1623) HII. x. 
306/1 Swearing and raging with an *hunting oath or two 
1765 H. Watrove in Lett. Cress Suffolk (1824) il. 314 Fluge 
*hunting-pieces in frames of all-coloured gulds. 1785 Mus. 
A.M. Bennett Juv. (ndiseretions (1786 1V. 26 She was 
famous fur making “hunting puddings 1736 Annisox 
Freeholder No. 22 ? 2 A Traveller .. who had .. lost his 
*Hunting-Seat. 1740 Gray Let. Pocms 1775 79 A bouse 
built hy one of the Grand Dukes for a hunting-scat. 1775 
} Trumsuce in Sparks Corr, Amer. Rev. 11853) i. 32, 

have ordered our Commissaries. to send to your camp 
all the -hunhitral tite lhey cau procure. 1876 Bancnort 
W1ist. U.S. AV. xv. 419 ‘Whe hardy backwoudsman, clad 
in a bunting-shirt and deerskin leggins. 1927 SomexviLte 
Loems 1790 1.254" Hunting-song. 1846-83 kc.-Wagsurton 
{/unt, Songs (ed. 7) Introd. 9 An inappropriate introduction 
to a new edition of these Hunting Songs. 1686 Lead. 
Gaz. No. 2163 4 A brown bay Mare.. witha *Hunting-Tail. 
1844 Dickens Wart. Chusz, aiii, A gold *hunting-watch .. 
capped and jewelled in four holes. 

Huw nting, f7/. a. [f. Hunt v.+-1ne%.) That 
hunts: see tne verb. ({n quot. 1340 adsol_ as sb.) 

a1yo Hampoce Psalter cxxiu. 6 Fra be snare of huniand. 
1682 T. A. Carolina 21 One bunting Indian. 1859 Art 
Taming [forses vii. 134 Hunting farmers and hunting 
country surgeons, /did. ix. 148 ‘Lhe ‘ Napoleons‘ of bunt 
ing ladies, 3887 Aspav UW Aste Mare bb hitestonectif 173 
‘The huntingest squire In the huntingest shire, 

b. In special collocations (often hyphened): as 
hunting-cog (see Coc sé.4 1); hunting-man, a 
man addicted to hunting; hunting: spider, a spider 
that hunts its prey instead of lying in wait for it. 

3665 Hooxe Microgr, 199 Not unlike a hunting Spider. 
1832-16 J. SuttH Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 352 Itis a useful 
precaution. .to givethe wheel what is cole Aunling-cog; 
that 1s, one cog more than what will answer to an exact 
division of the wheel by the trundle. This being done, 
every cog..will take the next staff or round behind the one 
which tt took in the former revolution. 1859 Art Jamming 
‘torses i. 21 Almost every distinguished horseman and 
huntingnan in the three kingdoms. 1885 .Vesu BL. Sports 
1 As well as a hunting-mai knows his country. 

Hunting dog, hunting-dog. [f Hustinc 
vl. sb. aud ppl. a.| 

L. A dog used for hunting game. //unting Dogs, 
a northern constellation, Canes Venatict. 

1863 LYELL Antig Alan 25 The people of the bronze age 
possessed a larger hunting-dog. 1868 Lockyer Guslleonin's 
Heavens (ed. 3) 326 We must notice the Hunting Dogs, 
above Berenice’s Hair. 1886 Pa/t Malt G. 27 Aug. 5,1 
Our old triend the bunting dog. 7 

2. A name for two animals of the dog tribe which 
hunt their prey in packs. a. The Hyena-dog or 
Painted Hyena | Lycaon) of South Africa. b. The 
Dhole or wild dog of India. 

3838 Jenny Cyct. Xil. 3721/1 The animal .. he describes 
under the name of Lycaon, the Hunting Dog. 1866 
Woop Pop, Nat. 11st. 1. 89 The latter animai (Dhole} 
..is sometimes termed the Hunting Dog in compliment to 
its powers, 1883 W. H. Frower in Encycel. Brit. XV. 
439/1 Lycaon pictus, the Cape Hunting Dog. .is very distinct 
externally from all the other Canidz. 

Hunting-ground. [f Hunxtixe vbl, sb.) 
A district or tract of country adapted for hunting, 
or in which hnnting is practised. 

1777 Ropertson //ist. Amer, (1783) I]. 61 Tribes seated 
on. .hunting-grounds abounding so much with game, that 
tbey Lave a regular and plentiful supply of nourishment 
with little labour. 1837 W. Irvinc Capt. Bonneville 1i. 18 
All the fastnesses, defiles, and favourable hunting grounds of 
thecountry. 1874 Green Short Hist. ti. § 4. 72 Thousands 
of Hampshire sants were driven from their homes to 
make him a hunting-ground. 

b. jig. A place (book, etc.) made the scene of 
any kind of hnnt or search, or containing a supply 
of something for which one hants, 

3880 Academy 21 Aug. 133/3 The Moyen de Parvenir 
was a favourite hunting-ground of the author of 7ristram 
Shandy. 1888 Datly News 15 Sept. 2/5 Vhe hunting 
ground of pickpockets. 

c. Happy hunting-ground(s; those expected by 
the American Indians in the world to come; hence, 
the future state. Also fig. a favonrable place for 
hunting, collecting, or making acqnisitions. 

1836 W. Irvinc Astoria (1849) 249 They will see the happy 
hunting: grounds, with the souls of the brave and good 
living in tents in green meadows. 1890 GUNTER Miss No- 
body v, That he may send them to the happy hunting grounds 
also, 1894 MaskELyNe Sharps & Flats 1. 6 At the present 
moment England is the happy hunting-ground of the 
swindling fraternity. 

Hunting-horn. aan ; 

1. A hom or bugle on which signals are blown in 
hunting. 

1694 Ln. Moresworts Acc. Denmark 160 The Huntsmen 
..having their great Brass Hunting-borns about their 
Necks. 1846-83 Ec.-Warsertox Hunt. Songs \xxiii. (ed. 7) 
206 Diana ii proved, who ber hunting hor blew. 1879 
W. HL Sroxe in Grove Dict. A/us, 1. 748/s The hunting 
horn finally adopted differs from the orchestral born in 
consisting of an uubroken spiral of three turns. 

2. On a side-saddle, the second pommel on the 
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HUNTRESS. 


near side, against which the left knee presses ; first 
introduced for use im hunting; the leaping-head. 
see Horn sd. 21b., Also huenting-horn crutch, 
leaping-horn. 

1854 Art Taming Horses viii. 117 The third or hunting- 
horn pommel must be fitted to the rider. /éid. ix. 143 With 
the hunting-horn crut.h the seat of a woman is stronger 
than that of a man, for she presses her right leg down over 
the apright pommel, and the left lez up against the huating- 
horn. /6id. 144 Ladies’ saddles onght invariably to be made 
with what is called the hunting-horn, or crutch, at the lett 
side. 

Huntress hvntres). 
female hunter. 

1. A woman ‘or goddess) who hnnts or engages 
in the chase. 

1386 Cuaucer Axt.’s 7. 1489 And ther with al Dyane 
gan appeere With bowe in honde right as an honteresse. 
1470-85 Matory sizthur xvi. xxi, A lady dwell’d in that 
forest, and she was a grete huntresse. 1590 SPENSER F. Q. 
mi. v. 27 In those same woods ye well remember may How 
that a noble hunteresse did wonne. . Belpha:he was her name. 
1703 Rowe Uéyss. 11. t 544 The Huntress Cynthia and her 

ram, 1709 Steere Jatter No. 37 ? 2 Mrs. Alse Cops- 
wood, the Yorkshire Huntress, 188 Symonxps Shks. 
Predec. x $11 405 His sweetheart..became Maid Marian, 
and dwelt a virgin hantress in his company. 

b. trans. and fg. (of women and animals). 

1604 DeKkeR 2d Pt. Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 Il. 127 
Y’are a good Huntresse, Lady, you ha found your Game 
already. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 201 But, if the capricions 
Fly took wing, and pitch’d upon another place behind our 
Huntress, then would the Spider fetc.]. 1894 Sir E. 
Sertivan Woman 11 Every woman is, by nature and 
instinct, more or fess a hantress of men. | 

2. A mare used or adapted for hunting. 

1858 Frottore Dr. Thorne iv, If you insist on calling the 
old pony a huntress. 1885 Sasaar 30 Mar. 1270 1 Brown 
cob, pretty, quiet to ride or drive, good huntress. ; 

3. attrib. and Comb., as huntress fashion, guise, 
-maid, -queen, -wise ; huntress-like adj. 

1573 Lwynse -Encid x1. 1584) S ijh, In Thracian huntres- 
wise. 1725 Pore Udyss. vi. 119 A sylvan train the hantress- 
queen surrounds. 1783 1. Ritson Homer's [lymn Venus 7 
Whether Latora, or the huntress-maid. 1887 Bowen lirg. 
ZEneid t 318 See! from her shoulder slung in a huntress 
fashion the bow. ae: 

Huntsman (hontsmén). [f. Aust’s genitive 
of Hunt sé.+-man. Cf. craftsman.) 

L. A man who hunts, a hunter. 

15967 Martet Gr. Forest 49 The one which the Huntesman 
vseth. 31590 SuHaks. Wids, wV. 1. i. 145 Goe Lid the hunts- 
men wake them with their hornes, 1666 J. Davies fist. 
Caribéy {sts 32 The Indians and Huntsmen, who have no 
setled hahitation. 1697 Devpenx Virg. Georg. i. 570 The 
dext’rous Huntsman wounds not these afar, With Shafts. 
1796 Scott Wild [luntsman wi, He waved his huntsman’s 
cap on high. jig. 1808 Scott //unting Song iv, Vime, 
stern huntsman ! who can baulk? 

2. spec. a. The manager of a hunt ; a man whose 
business is to take charge of the honnds and direct 
the pursuit of game; esp. the man in charge of a 
pack of hounds for fox-hunting. 

1596 SHaks. Tare. Sir. 1. Induct. . 16 Huntsman I charge 
thee, tender wel my hounds. 1616 Surr & Mark. 
Couniry Farme zoo Now il it fall out that the hunts-man 
have not earth dogs readie taught, hee may traine them in 
this manner, 1725 De Foe toy. round Ib ordd (1840) 274 
Just as a huntsman casts off his hounds. 1735 SomERVILLE 
Chase i. 111 Huntsman, lead on! behind, theclust’ring Pack 
Submiss attend. 1812 Sporting Mag. XX XIX. 133 Dick 
Knight, the late crack huntsman of Lord Spencer. 1883 
Ec.-Warsurton Hunt. Songs (ed. 7) 230 note, Joe Maiden 
was Huntsman tc the Cheshire Hounds. 

b. (See quot.) 

1810 Ann. Reg. 620 Each gang of slaves Jin Honduras] 
has one belonging to it, who is styled the huntsman.. His 
chief occupation is to search the woods. .to find employment 
for the whole. 

3. Comd., as huntsmanilike adj.; also hunts- 
man’s cup, Sarracenia purpurea, and huntsman’s 
horn, S. fava, North American plants so called 
from their pitcher-shaped leaves; the latter also 
applied to the leaves themselves (Miller Plavet-1.). 

1865 Dublin Univ. Mag. 11. 20 At every fence the leading 
pair pop over in huntsmanlike fashion. 

Huntsmanship. Also 7 huntmanship. [f. 
prec.+-suip.] The position, office, or bnsiness of 
a huntsman ; the art of hunting. 

@ 1631 Donne Love's Exch. Poems 11633) 224 At court your 
fellows every day Give th’ art of rhyming, huntmanship, 
or play, For them, which were their own before. 1636 
Massincer Gt. Dk. Florence 1.1, This..must force him to 
forsake the groves And Dian’s huntmanship. a 1646 J. 
Garecory Pos:hum. (1650) 228 To heetoken his Hantsman- 
ship, hee holdeth in his hand the skin of a wilde Beast. 

+ Huntsma:ster. Os. [f. Aunt’s + Master. 
tendering Ger. jagermeeister.| The master of the 
hunt ; an officer who directs a hunt. 

1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2727/2 Prince Maximilian continues 
under his Confinement, and the Hunts-master the Sieur 

de Molke, with his Brother..under a close Imprisonment. 

Hunt’s-up. Also 7 (9 dia/.) hunsup. Orig. 
the hunt is up, name of an old song and its 
tune, sung or played to awaken huntsmen in the 
moming, and also used as a dance. Hence 
allusively: a. A song sung or tune played to rouse 
any one; an early moming song. 

1537 Lett. & Papers Hen. VITI (1890) XII. 1. 206 In 
tion against John Hogon, who, going about the 


(f. Hcnter+-gss.] A 
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country with a ‘crowde’ ora fiddle. .sang a song with these 
words, ‘The hunt is up’, etc. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 66 Thai 
dancit al cristyn mennis dance, the northt of scotland, huntis 
vp, the comount entray [etc.]. crs60 A. Scotr Poems 
(S. T.5.) v.13 With Hunts vp’, every morning plaid. 
1374 Ricu Dial. Mercury ¥ Sofd. 1ijb, Unlesse you some 
tumes arise to geve your parramours the Aunée is up under 
the windowes. 1592 Suans. Rom. §& Ful. ui. iv. 34 Hunt- 
ing thee hence, with Hunt s-vpto the day a@ 1625 FLETCHER 
False One 1v. i, They came to play you and your love 
a buntsup. 1674 Prayrorp Sérll Alus. 1. 61 The Pytha- 
gorean Huntsup, or Morning Musick, which wakened and 
roused their dull Spirits. 1888 Lower 7o a Lady playing 
on Cithern, The horns of Oberon Blow their faint Hunt's- 
up from the good-time gone. 

+b. In phrases denoting speech or action calcu- 
lated to rouse or distnrb a person’s feelings (cf. to 
lead one a dance); hence, a disturbance, uproar. 
Obs. or dial. 

1619 FLetcHer J/. Thomas 11.1, My spightful Dame, Ite 
pipe ye such a hunsup Shall make ye dance a tipvaes. 
a 1625 — Woman's Price il. iti, [| would..in her hearing 
Begin her such a huntes-up. 1664 Cotton Scarvon. Poet. 
Wks. 1765) 11 I'll play these Rake-hells such a Hunts-up. 
1828 Craven Dial., Hunsuf, a clamour, a turbulent outcry. 

Huntswoman. [Cf Huntsman] <A hunt- 
ress; a Wuman who rides to hounds. 

1621 Laoy Wrotu Urania 470 An excellent hors-woman, 
and bunts-wonian she was. 1780 Map. D’Arsray Diary & 
Lett. 11842) I. 302. 

Hunx, obs. f. Hunks. 
Hunyn, obs. f. Oxton. Huo, obs. f. WHo. 

Huon pine (hid gn pain). [Named from the 
river Huon in the south of Tasmania.) A large 
evergreen coniferous tree (Dacrydium Franklintt) 


found in Tasmania ; also its timter. 

1820 C. Jerrreyvs Van Diemen’s Land 28 (Morris) On 
the banks of these .. rivers, and the harbour, grows the 
Huon Pine (so called from the river of that name, where it 
was first found). 1832 Biscnorr |an Diemen's Land (I. 
23 Huon pine is by far the most heaatiful wood fonnd in the 
island. 1851 /t/ustr. Catal Gt. Exhsd. 992. b 

Huor, Huork, obs. forms of Hvuer, Wark. 

Hup, hupp (hop, zt. A call to a horse, a. to 
quicken his pace; b. (Se. and orth.) to turn to the 
right or away from the driver: the opposite of Azz. 

1733 Fierpinc Don Quix. Eng. u. xii, Gee, gee, boys, 
hup! 1825-80 Jamieson, //uf, used to a horse in order to 
make him quicken his pace, 1851 H. Sternens BA. Farvx 
(ed. 2) I. 1601 To go from you. Hup is the counterpart to 
Ate in the southern counties. .in towns //aap is used where 
wynd is heard, and //:p bears a similar relation to vane. 
1859 J. Brown Rad & F. ied. Alden) 4 ‘Hupp!’ and 
a stroke of the whip were given to Jess. 

Hence Hup v. a. vir. To shout Aup!/, to urge 
on ahorse. b. trans. To direct or turn (a horse) 
to the right; = Hap v.t 

1824 Scotr St. Konas’s xvii, Touchwood was soon heard 
*hupping’ and ‘geeing’ tothe cart. 1851 H. SterHens Sé. 
Farm (ed. 2) 1. 180 1 The horses are then hupped sharp 
round from ee (bit, 181,2 [see Hie v2). 1851 Frail. Rk. 
agric. Soc. XI. 1. 125 To lay two 12-yard ridges together, 
by hnpping, or turning to the right hand at the ends, 

Hupaithric, for 4ypethric = HVP8THRAL. 

1818 SHetcey Rev, /slam vi. xii, That spacious ce!l Like 
an bupaithric temple wide and high. 

Hupe, huppe, obs. ff. 1p 56.1 andv.! (=hop), 
Hoop st.! Hupostasis, for Hrpustasis. Hup- 
pil, hupple, obs. ff. H1ppve, little heap. 

Hur, obs. f. or var. HER prom.; var. HURR; obs. 
f. WHorE. Huracano, obs. f. Huppgicane. 
Hur-bur: see Hcgg-surr. Hurburlie, obs. 
f. HURLY-BUBLY. 

Hurcheon (lsit{sn). Now ‘Sc. and north. 
dial. Forms: 4 hircho(ujn, 5 hurchon, -yn, 
hyrchoun, 6 hurcheoun, hyrchen, 6- hur- 
cheon, 8-9 hurchin, 9 -ent. [a.ONF. herichon, 
OF. Aericun (12thc.in Littré), mod.F. Adrisson (in 
Hainault Airchon, hurchon, Vicard hérichon, tre- 
chon) :—pop. L. *héricton-emt, {. Aéricius, late form 
of érictus hedgehog. See also URcHIN.] 

1. A hedgehog. 

¢3325 Gloss WW. de Biblesw. in Wright boc. 165 Vrizoun, 
an hirchoun. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. lvii. 
(Tollem. MS.), Also hirchonis (535 yrchins] and hares flew 
to holow stones. ¢1425 Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 639/11 Hic 
erinactus,burchon. 1597 MoNntTGoMERIE Cherrie & Slae 15, 
I saw the hurcheoun and the hair.. Wer happing to and fro. 
a1605 — Flyting w. Polwart 336 With hurcheons eatand 
hips and hawes. 1883 Huddersf Gloss., Hurchent, Hur- 
chin. 1893 Hestop -Vorthumbld. Gloss., llurchin, Hur- 
cheon, the hedge hog. 

transf. 1508 Duxsar Flyting w. Kennedie 179 Hard bur- 
cheoun, hirpland, hippit as ane harrow. 1894 Crockett 
Lilac Sunbonnet 55 Vhe wizened auld hurcheon. 

attrib. 1308 DuNsar Tua mariit wemen 107 With his 
hard hurcheone skyn sa heklis he my chekis. 1790 Burns 
Elegy Capt. Henderson i, The meikle devil..Haurl thee 
hame to his black smiddie, O’er hurcheon hides. 

A mischievous person ; an orchin. 

1785 Berxs Folly Beggars Recit. vu. ii, Hurchin Cupid 
shot a shaft That play'd a dame a shavie. 

Hure(k)le, var. Hurxite. Hurd, -e, obs. 
ff. Herp, Hoarp. Hurdace, -as, -eys, -ice: 
see Hurpis. Hurden: see Harpe. 

Hu-rdies, 54. s/. Sc. (Origin nnknown.] The 
buttocks ; the hips. Also fg. the rump, the end 
or ‘ tail’ of anything. 


Huny, obs. f. Hover. 


HURDLE. 


1535 Lynvesay Satyre 4363 Of hir hurdies scho had na 
hauld. 1623 Elgin Session Nec. in Scotsman (1898) 31 Jan. 
2/7 There was litile justice in Elgin that suffered them (two 
witches] to leve so lang unhet baith their hurdies. 1786 
Burss Twa Dogs 36 His gawcy tail.. Hung o’er his hurdies 
wi'a swirl. 1894 Crockett Razders 163 Vhe long rows of 
cow's hurdies. 1895 — Ven of Moss Hags xl. 290 He was 
sitting on his hurdtes in the shallows. 

+ Hurdis, hurdice. 04s. Also 4-5 -ys,e, 5 
-a8,-ace, -eys, -yce,-esse. 5 hourdeys; (4hardes), 
[ME. Azerdis, etc., a. OF. howrdeis, -%s, earlier 
hordeis, -ts, mod.F. hourdis (med.L. hurdicium, 
hordectum Du Cange):—L. type *hurdalicium, f. 
Or. hurder, horder, hourder (late L. hurdére’, 
f. OF. Aurt, hourt. hourd palisade, a. OHG. hurt 
(pl. Awrdz), Ger. huirde hurdle, cogn. w. ON. herd, 
Goth. Aaurds door: see next] 

A palisade, orig. of hurdles or wicker-work. 

13.. Coer de L.3969 The Sarezynes, armyd, forth lepe Upon 
the walles the toun to kepe, Stout in touret, and in hurdys 
[rime vys}. /6:d.6127 Her houses hrende and her hurdys : 
Gret smok ther aros, I wis. @1352 Minot Poems (ed. Hall) 
x. 14 Paire hurdis, paire ankers, hanged paton here. ¢ 1400 
Melayne 1600 A nobill hurdas ther was graythede, 1412-20 
Lyoe. Chron. Troy u. xviii, They..Sette their bastyles and 
their hurdeys eke, Rounde about to the harcde wall. 1447 
BokENHAM Seyntys (Roxb.) 169 Thai lyin in ful sympyl 
hurdeys And lykly for to be deed for cold. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. u. xiv. 118 They made hourdeys or ohstacles 
full thykke of thormes. : 

Hence + Ha'rdised (Aurdeysed) ppl. a., palisaded. 

¢1450 Mertin 604 With-ynne the bailie were v. toures .. 
the fif.he was gret and high, and well hurdeysed a-boute 
with-ynne and with-oute. 

Hurdle (hiud'l), s6. Forms: a. 1 hyrdel, 
(hyrpil), 3 herdel, 4~s hirdel, 4-6 -dle, 4-7 hur- 
del, -ell, 5 hard-, hyrd-, hirdyl, -yll(e, -el, -ill, 
hurdull, ;-6 hyrd-, herdell, hirdil.l, herdyl, 
-le, (horthell), 6- hurdle. 8. 5-6 hardyll, 6 
-yll, -ell, 6-7 hardel, 6-8 -le. [OE. Ayrdel:— 
OTent. type *Azerdi/o-c, deriv. of a primitive repre- 
sented by Goth. Aaurds, ON hurd door, OHG. hurt 
(MIG, durt, pl. hiirte, hiirde, Ger. huirde, MDu., 
Du. Aorde), wickerwork, hurdle :—OTeut. *hurdi-s, 
pre-Teut. *értis: cf. L. crdtis hurdle, Gr. «vpria 
wickerwork, «vUprn, xvpros fishing-creel, cage, Skr. 
&rt to spin, cr¢ to fasten together.] 

1. A portable rectangular frame, orig. having 
horizontal bars interwoven or wattled with withes 
of hazel, willow, etc.:=wattle; but now often an 
open frame with light horizontal bars crossed by 
uprights, and strengthened by a diagonal bar, like 
a field gate: used chiefly to form temporary fences, 


sheep-pens, etc. 

725 Corpus Gloss. 600 Cratent, flecta vel hyrbil. ¢ 1000 
fEurric Hom. 1. 430 Pa forlet se walhreowa casere done 
halgan lichaman uppon Sam isenan hyrdle. ¢xogo Voc, in 
Wr.-Wilcker 371/30 Crates, hyrdlas. 1297 R. Gtouc. 
(Rolls) 4788 Mid hor owe honde hii rerede verst an chirche 
Of herdles and of gerden as hii coube wurche. 1462 Marc. 
Paston in P. Lett. No. 436 II. 85 He schall mak yow as 
many hyrdyllysas ye nede for yowyr fold. 1521 in Archzo- 
fogia 1834) XXY. 437 Pd. to the said Thomas for v dussen 
hardylls vjs. viijd@. 1572 Mascaty Plant. & Craff.(1592) 70 
Ye shall drie them on hurdells of Oziars made like Lettice 
windowes. 1669 Worttoce Syst. slgric. 1681 327 Hurdles, 
inade in form of Gates, either of spleeted Timher or of Hazle 
Rods .. either serve for gates in Enclosures or to make 
Sheepfolds or the like. 1745 Pococxe 77av. II. 1. ix. 129 
‘The houses of the village .. are made of hurdles, covered 
with clay. 1794 T. Davis Aeric. Wilts in Archzol. Rev. 
Mar. (1888', Hiurdi/es .. six feet long, three and a half feet 
high, made of hazel-rods closely-wreathed, the upright rods 
called sails and the long rods wreaths. 1880 H. Stewart 
Shepherd's Man. 27 As the crop is eaten, the line of hurdles 
is moved along the field until the whole is consumed. 

b. A frame of this kind used as a barrier to be 
cleared in races. 

1833 [see3, Aurdle sweepstake]. 1870 Braine Encyct. Rur. 
Sports ed. 3) § 1284 The hurdles were stout black wattles, 
which will bend but not hreak; and were placed, the first 
near the distance post letc.]. 

e. A kind of frame or sledge on which traitors 


used to be drawn through the streets to execution. 

(This remained part of the legal punishment for high 
treason till 1870, when it wus abolished by Act 33 & 34 Vict. 
c. 23 § 31.) 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi. (MS. Digby 230, 
Egistus was..dempt.. On an hirdel naked to be drawe 
Thorujoute pe toun..And aftir ful hize enhonged on a tree. 
1450 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. I. 115 To dodrawe the body 
of a grete traytour .. uppon an hurdull by the stretes of 
your Citee of London. 1577 Harrison England u. xi. (1877) 
1. 222 Drawing from the prison to the place of execution 
vpon an hardle or sled. 1634 Foro P. Warbeck iu. i, Let 
false Audley Be drawn upon an hurdle from the Newgate 
To Tower-hill. 1769 Brackstone Comun. IV. vi. 92 Usually 
(by connivance, at length ripened hy humanity into law) a 
sledge or hurdle is allowed to preserve the offender from the 
extreme torment of being dragged on the ground or pave- 
ment. 1777 SHERIOAN Sch. Scand. u.i, Many a wretch has 
rid ona hurdle who has done less mischief. 1859 Dickens 
T. Two Cities 1. ii, He'll be drawn on a hurdle to he half 


hanged. 
d. Fortif., etc. A wattled hurdle, used to lay 


upon marshy ground or across a ditch to provide 
a firm passage, etc., or, often covered with earth, 
to stop up a breach, to strengthen a battery, or to 
protect a work or position from the enemy's fire. 


HURDLE. 


13... K. Alls. 6104 [6088] (Bodl. MS.) Of hirdles & brigges 
hy maden flores And so hy wenten in to be mores. 1440 J. 
Snuircey Dethe KX. James (1818)15 He laid certayne plaunckes 
and hurdellesoverthe diches. 1489 Caxton /aytes of A.11. 
xxiv, 137 The lrestelles muste be garnissed with hirdellis for 
lo’make the aleies and weies to goouere, 1555 Even Decades 
97 Theye made a greate trenshe. .coueringe the same with 
hurdels .. the dogge tyger chaunsed fyrote into this pitfaul. 
1704 J. Harris Lex, fechn., Hurdles, or Clays, in Fortifi- 
cation, are made of .. Twigs of Willows, or Osiers, heing 5 
or 6 Foot high, and from 3 to 4 Foot hroad, ‘They are 
interwoven very close together, and usually laden with 
Earth,..to render Batteries firm. 3853 Stocovecer Afilit. 
Encycl. s.v., Hurdles are constructed in nearly the same 
manner as gahions, excepting that the picquets are placed 
in a straight line instead of a circle. 

2 Applied to various things formed, like a hurdle, 
of crossing bars or grating. 

ta. A sieve, sirainer, or colander. +b. Applied toa snow- 
shoe. cc, //at-making. ‘A grid of wood or wire, on which 
a bunch of felting hair is laid for bowing’: Knight Dict. 
Mech. 1875). A. Salt-making. (See quot. 1886.) @. The 
stick used in the ganie of lacrosse. 

1725 Bravcey Jan. Dict. s.v. Paste, To be drained upon 
a Hurdle or Grate, and passed through the Hair-Sieve. 
1929 fbid, s.v. Cedre, Yo he taken out, and drain'd in a 
Cullender or [Iurdle. 1726 Loni Albert's Av chit. 1. 39/1 
Those who walk over the Snow .. wear upon their et 
hurdles made of Twigs and small Ropes ,the bro:-dness of 
which keeps them from sinking in the Snow. 183, Wuut- 
rock Bk. 'rades (1842) 293 (//atter) When the workman is 
bowing he works ata ‘hurdle’, or thin boarded bench with 
several longitudinal chinks lo suffer the dust, &c. to pass 
through. 1886 Cheshire Gloss., flurdie, saltemaking term. 
A lable or platform of wood planks running along each side 
of the pans, for the purpose of receiving the salt when drawu 
out of the pans. 1887 Cornh. Mag, Mar. 258 (/ acrosse) The 
‘stick’, or ‘hurdle ’,. .consists of a piece of white ash. 

3. attrib, and Comé,, as (sense 1) Aurdle-fence, 
-maker, -rod -slake,-wall,-work; hurdle-wise adv. ; 
(sense 1 b) Aurdle-yumping, -leaping ; (sense 1 d) 
hurdle-revelment, -work ; hurdle-house, a wattle 
house ; hurdle-man, (a) a man who Jooks after 
hurdled sheep or lambs (see quot. 1880) ; (4) a mau 
who runs in hurdle-races; hurdle-raee, 2 race 
in which the contestants have to jump over hurdles ; 
so h. racer, h. racing, h. handicap; hurdle-wood, 


wood used for wattling or making hurdles. 

1609 HotLann Amn, A/arcell. xx. xi. 160 The *hurdle 
fences of oysiers. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract, Agric. (1807) 
1. 160 A moveable hurdle-fence. 1890 Datly News 8 Jan. 3/6 
The Thames *Hurdle Handicap. a 1879 J.S. Brewer Eng. 
Stud. (1881) 445 London .. is still [gth c.] the old town of 
*hurdle-houses and whitewash. 1883 S/andard 12 Feb. 26 
Prudhomme has taken kindly to *hurdle jumping. 1894 
Times 11 Sep. 16/7 Wire netting has taken the place of 
sheep hurdles. I have not made a hurdle for quite 15 years, 
and. .the race of *hurdleimakers is as extinct as the race of 
sawyers, 1880 A. C. Grant Bush Life Queensland 459 
‘Toothless, ragged, old grannies’, inuttered the *hurdleman. 
1892 Pall Mall G. 18 May 3/1 H. W. Batger is our hurdle 
man, and he won the 120 yards hurdle championship first 
in 1888, 1848 THackeray BA. Snobs xiv, Lord Glenlivat 
.. broke his neck al a *hurdle-race. 1897 M. H. Haves 
Points of the florse (ed. 2) xxv. 247 She [a mare] showed 
herself to he the besi chaser and *hurdle-racer of her time. 
1840-70 Biaine Ancycl, Kur, Sports (ed. 3) $ 1282 “Iurdle 
racing came into vogue above fifty years ago.. We by no 
means assert that hurdle leaping, as an organised sport, had 
not been hefore practised. 1821 in Cobbett Kur. Aides 1. 
50 The bricks, *hurdlerods and earth say...’ Here dwell 
vanity and poverty’. 1887 II. R. Hawes Light of Ages 
i. 10 Hindu villages with their *hurdle-surrounded houses. 
1833 Sporting Alag. Dec., * Hurdle sweepstakes of 5 guineas 
each, for horses not thorough-bred. 1611 Cotar., //ourdé, 
..couered with hurdles, or with reed wrought *hurdle-wise. 
1649 Butne “Lug. /mprou. /mpr. (1653) 160 In four or five 
years. .the Willow rises to gallant “Hurdle-wood. 1851 J. S. 
Macautay Field Foritf, 127 Vo form a species of *hurdle- 
work above the fascines. 1866 Acader 22 Sept. 307 Huts.. 
having a framework of piles and stakes, with wattle or hurdle- 
work of small branches woven between the upright piles. 

Hurdle, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. ¢rans. To construct like a hurdle: to wattle. 

Cie Florio, Aggratticcare,.. 10 make grater-wise, to 
make like a hurdle, 10 hurdle. 

2. To enclose or mark off with hurdles. Also 
with out, up, round. 

1632 SHerwoop, To hurdle, make vp, hedge, close with 
hurdles. 1770-4 A. Younc in A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 
Il}. 145 They are usually hurdled off in the same manner 
as turnips. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) 1]. 107 A field of 
tape, hurdled out. 1894 Zises 6 Mar. 4/1 To hurdle off 
a fresh portion {of meadow] for the ewes every day. 

+3. To bush-harrow. Oés. 

31733 Tutt Horse-hoeing [fusb. ix. 42 A yet worse Con- 
trivance it was, to Till Land with a Hurdle made of Vine 
Twigs [Virg. Georg. 1. 95 Vimineasque trahit crates] .. ‘his 
Harrowing and Hurdling. 

Hurdled ho-1l'ld), pf/.a. Also 6 hartheled. 
(f. HuRDLE sé. or v. + -ED1 or 2,] 

1. Construeted of or with hurdles; wattled. 

3556 Witnats Dict. (1568) 39b/2 A hartheled wall, or 
ratheled .. paries craticius. 1652 Brnitowes TAcopA. xiu. 
Ixxxiii, The folded flocks are pent In hurdled grates. 1667 
Mitton P, ZL, 1v. 186 Shepherds pen thir Flocks at ceve In 
hurdl’d Cotes, 1746-7 Hervey AMedrt. (1818)265 As he tends 
his fleecy charge, or late consigns them to their hurdled 
cots! 1832 J. Bree St. Herbert's [ste 79 A nurdled panoply 
his front displays. 

2. Enclosed with hurdles. 

1632 SHERwoop, Hurdled, hedged, made vp or covered with 
hurdles, cléé, Aourdé, 1830 Marrvat King’s Own xxxv, 
Sheep, dragged from the hurdled crowd. 1880 Daily News 
18 Oct. 3/1 Clover, aftermath, or hurdled vetches. 
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Hurdler (houdias).  [f Iurpve sd. +-En!.) 

1. One who constructs hurdles; a hurdle-maker. 

1874 ‘I. Warpy far Jr, niad. Crowd V.i. 1 A thriving 
hurdler and cattle-crib-maker, 

2. One who runs in hurdle races. 

1884 Pall Mall G.7 Apr. 3/2 Vhe hurdles are more likely 
to fall to Cambridge, whose representative, Pollock, is now, 
perhaps .. the best hurdler in the country. 1894 7ises 16 
July 7/4 The Yale hurdlers scem more quick and active 
than their English rivals. 

Hurdom, obs. form of WhoRrEDoM. 

Hurdpenny, obs. form of ILEARTHPENNY. 

Hurds: sce Flakrps. 

Hurdy-gurdy (ha1di,goudi). [app. a riming 
combination suggested by the sound of the instru- 
ment. Cf. Hirpy-Girpy, uproar, disorderly noise.] 

1. A musical instrument of rustie origin resembling 
the lute or guitar, and having strings (two or more 
of which are tuned so as to produce a drone), which 
are sounded by the revolution of a rosined wheel 
turned by the left hand, the notes of the melody 
being obtained by the action of keys which ‘stop’ 
the strings and are played by the nght hand; thus 
eombining the characteristics of instruments of the 
bowed and the clavier kinds. b. In recent times, 
applied popularly to any tustrument having a dron- 
ing sound and played hy turning a handlc, as the 
barrel-organ. 

1749 Lavy. Luxporoucn Lett. to Strenstone 10 Dec, 
Receive this incorrect epistle. not for its wit or its beauty : 
for it has no more pretence to cither than a hurdy gurdy 
has to harmony, 1764 O'Hara Aftdas 1. 7 A sighitly 
clown !—and sturdy ! If{um !—plays, I see, upon the hurdy- 
gurdy. 1770 Map. D'Agntay arly Piary 10 Jan. 
Hetty went as a Savoyard, with a hurdy gurdy fastened 
round her waist. 1785-96 Grose Dict. ule. I, Hurdy 
gourdy, a kind of fiddle..at present it is confounded with 
the hunistrum. 1807 IT. Younc Course Lect. Wat. Philos, 
1. xxxiv. 399 The vielle, or monochord, commonly called 
the hurdy gurdy, has frets which are raised by the action 
of the fingers on a row of keys. 1851 Tnackrray Eng. 
/Ium, iv. (1876) 261 A Savoyard boy with a purdyeErey 
andamonkey. 1879 A. J. Hirkins in Grove Dict. Atus. L. 
759/2 The Hurdy Gury was the prototype of the Piano 
Violin, and all similar soséencufe instruments. 

transf. and fig. 1863 Loncr. thayside fun, Birds 
Killingworth xviii, And hear the locust and the grass 
hopper Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play. 1871 Smtces 
CAarac. i. (1876) 27 Perpetual grinding at the hurdy-gurdy 
of long-dead grievances. 

2. (More fully Aurdy-gurdy wheel.) An impact 
wheel driven by a tangential jet of water which 
issues under pressure from a nozzle and strikes a 
series of buckets on the periphery. U.S. 

1872 Ravmonpo Statist, Mines §& Alining 86 An eight- 
stamp mill, run by a‘ hurdy-gurdy ’ wheel 8 feet in diameter, 
using 75 inches of water under a pressure of 75 feet. 1882 
Kep. to Ho. Represent. Prec. Metals U.S. 628 Vhe actua- 
ting power of the derrick is, generally, a hurdy-gurdy, This 
is a peculiar kind of impact wheel made to utilize water 
under high pressures. ; 

3. A crank or windlass used for hauling trawls in 


deep-sea fishing. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal, 196 Trawl-winch or hurdy- 
gurdy, 

4. alirib, and Comé. 

1861 Sata Dutch Pict, i, 8 Airs..such as the hurdy- 
gurdy players.. grind so piteously hefore cottage doors, 3893 
Dk. Arcvcee in 14/4 Cent, Jan. 12 The famous formula that 
geology saw ‘no trace of a beginning, no symptom of an 
end’.,. may he called the great hurdy-gurdy theory. 

Hence Hurdy-gu'rdyist, a hurdy-gurdy player. 

a1845 Hoop orn & Country viii, Two hurdigurdists, 
and a poor Streel-![andel grinding at my door. 1862 Miss 
Mucock Domestic Stor. 335 He made friendships with 
blind pipers, Italian hurdy gurdyists. 

+ Hure, 5. O4s. Also 3 huyre, 5 hwyr, hvyr, 
huwyr, huer. [a. OF. Aure hair of the head, head 
of man or beast (12th. in Littré), in mod.F, a dis- 
hevelled head of hair, head of certain animals; cf. 
med.L, Ada ‘pileus villosus’ (Du Cange), early 
mod.Du. Aure ‘caput apri aut cerui’ (Kilian), OSp. 
Aura ; for conjectures as to the origin, see Diez.] 

1. A cap. 

c1ago Beket 2075 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 166 pare wende forth 
on of heom and is huyre [v.7. hure] of him drou3 And is 
mantel a-non after-ward. ¢c130§ Pol. Songs (Caniden) 156 
Ther sil an old cher! in a blake hure. c1qgoo A. Davy 
Dreams 59 Vpon his heuede sat an gray hure. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 252/2 Hwyr, cappe (v.77. hvyr, hure; 
tena, ¢1460 2: Russert Bk. Nurture 376 Y hed leuer pe 
sight of that than A Scarlet hure. 1482 [see Hurrer]. 

2. The head of a boar, wolf, or bear. 

[1828 Berry Encycl. //erald. Gloss., Hure is the French 
term for the head of a wild hoar, bear, wolf, or other such 
like wild animal; hut not for those of lions, or other 
creatures said to he nohle.} 1844 Camp of Refuge 1. 65 
Of the wild boars..only the hure or head was served up. 
1861-2 THACKERAY Pludip I, xiii, 289 You never knew that 
you yourself had tusks, little eyes in your hure; a hristly 
mane to cut into tooth-hrushes. 

+ Hure, adv. Obs. Also 2 hwure, hur. [OE. 
Aurt, of obseure origin. Cf. Sw. Auru how.) a. 
At least, least of all; anyhow; at any rate; with 
a negative: Even. b. Certainly, especially. 

¢ 893 K. AELFrep Oros. 1. i. § 20 Se Estmere is huru fiftene 
mila baa c1000 Laws of Ethelred viu. c. 9 (Schmid) Be 
einnihte odde huru be Ealra Halgena mzssan. ¢ 2375 


_ his brope wordez & hurkelez doun with his hede. 


HURL. 


Lamb, Hlom. 45 Pel bu heom 3efe rest la hwure ben sunne 
dei, /bfd. 131 Ne prophete ne patriarche ne lure Sancte 
iohannes haptiste. ¢ 1230 //ali Merd. 41 Ne keped he wid 
na mon & hure wid his famon. 
ec. Often doubled, Aure and hure (hurend h.). 

a1175 Cott, Hom. 237 Pes lare and laje swide acolede 
purh manifea[l]d senne and hur and hur ban false godes. 
¢1200 Srin, Coll. Honi. 49 Habbe we hurend hure mild. 
shipe of duue. a 1250 ul ¥ Night. x1 And hure and hure 
of opres songe Hi heolde plaiding swibe stronge. 

Hure: see Eure, Ewrr2, ller provs., 11ine, 
Hour, Out, WHORE, 

Hureaulite (hirolait), Afiz. [Named, 1825, 
from //ureanx in France: see -LiTE.] Hydious 
phosphate of manganese and iron, oecurring in 
minute red crystals; found at lureaux near Limoges 
in France, and at Branchville in Connecticut. 

1831 Amer. Frnt. Se. XIX. 371 The Iureaulite..is in 
minute crystals the size of a piu-head. 1868 Dana Adin. 
(ed. 5 561. 

Hurican, -ano, obs. forms of HurRIcANE, 

Hurin (hiterin). Chem. [f. mod... //ura, the 
name ofa genus of tropical Ameriean plants + -1N.] 
‘A crystallizable substance, insoluble in water, 
found tn the juice of //uzra crepilans or Sand-box 
tree’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

(3838 T. Tnomson Chem. Org. Bodies 292 Of Hurina.] 

+ Hurk. 04s. rare-°. (a. OF. Aurgue, hourgue, 
var. ot kulgue WULK?.) =11ULK 56,2 

1598 FLonio, I urchzo, a hulke, a hurk, a crayer, a lyter. 

Hurkaru, hurkorah, var. limeanita. 

Hurkle (hid3k'l), v. Now dial. Forms: 4 
hurkel, 5 -kil, -cle, 6- hurkle, (6 hirkle, hurkul, 
7 hurekle, 9 dia/. hircle). 8. 8 9 dial. hurple, 
hirple, hurtle. [app. closely related to MLG., 
LG, and Du, Aurken to squat, held by Dutch 
etymologists to be an intensive formation with -& 
suffix from MHG, Afren, dial. Ger. hauern, hiiren 
to squat, sit bowed together; cf. also kris. horchen 
‘ , ‘ 

contrahere membra ut calefiant’. The Eng. verb 
has an additional dim. or intensive suffix -/e. The 
dialect forms in 8 appear to be phonetic variants ; 
yet those in Aurp-, #irp- suggest connexion with 
ON. herpa-st to be coutracted with cramp: sce 
TIIRPLED. ] 

1, intr. ‘To draw the limbs and parts of the body 
closely together, esp. with pain or cold ; to contract 
the body like a beast in a storm; to cower, crouch, 
squat ; toshrink, shudder, Said also of the limbs: 
To be contracted or drawn together. 

13.. &. FE. Adit, /’, V. 150 Pat oper burne watz ome a 
fbid. 
406 Cubites fyftene Quer fe hy3est hylle bat hurkled on 
erpe. a1400-50 Alexander 504 A litill brid, in-to his arme 
floze, And par hurkils and hydis as scho were hand-tame. 
1486 Sk, St. Albans ¥E viija, The haare .. hurcles vppon 
hir houghis ay. 1607 Wackincton Opt, Glass xiii. 135 
Hurckling with his heade tohis shouldiers. 1611 Cotcr., 
Enchafouiné ., one that, through cold, hurkles like a cat. 
1687 A. Lovete tr. Shevenot'’s Trav. wu. 78 Sometimes she 
hurkled down upon her Heels, nay, and sat down. a1790 
Song in Scot. Ballads (1790) 11. 47 While 1 set hurklen in 
the ase. 1821 Crane Vidi. Minstr. 11. 23 The hare..’Hind 
the dead thistle hurkles from the view. 1881 Leicestersh. 
Gloss., fHircle, to crouch; contract the body; nestle up 
close. 1883 A/mondbury Gloss., [furcle, to cower down, to 
squat..In some parts the word is hurple, or hirple. 

B. 1788 W. Marsuace }orksh, Gloss. 1E. D.S.), //urfle, to 
stick up the back, as cattle under a hedge in cold weather. 
1811 Wittan JY, Riding Gloss. -E. D. S.), Hurtie, to 
contract the body into a round form, as through pain, 
severe cold, etc. 1868 AtKtxson Cleveland Gloss., Ht» ple, 
to shrug or stick up the back as an animal does in incle- 
ment weather when standing under a hedge... Written also 
Llurple, hurkle, liurtle. 

+2. /rans. To crouch down upon; to brood 
over. Obs. rare. ; 

1640 G. Ansort Fob Paraphr. 249 Covering them [eggs] 
with a little sand or dust to cause them keepe their 
naturall heate, instead of hatching and hurkling them. 


Hence Hutkled /f/. a., coutiacted or drawn to- 
gether, bowed together. Hurrkling /f/. a., con- 
tracting, crouching. i 

1508 Dunpar Fiyting w. Kennedie 186 With hurkland 
banis, holkand throw thy hyd. 1567 Gude & Godlie &, 
(S. T. S.) 105 With hurklit hude ouer a weill nureist neck. 
1863 Mrs. Toocoop Yorks. Dial., Fetch the cattle up. 
They look hurkled. 

Hurl (hail), v. Also 4-5 hourle, 4-6 horle, 
(9 dal. hor], hull), [Akin in form and (in branch 
1) in sense, to LG. Azrre/z to toss, sling, throw, 
precipitate, thrust, push, dash: cf. also mod,Du. 
horrel a push, a jog. The connexion of the other 
senses is doubtful ; but sense 10 agrees with mod. 
E.Fris. Auvreln to roar or bluster as the wind ; cf. 
Upper Ger. dial. Aurden to roll, ramble as thunder. 
None of these continental words can be traced back 
even to the Middle period ; and they are generally 
connected with the onomatopeeic 4urr expressing 
rapid motion. In early ME. there appears to 
have been frequent confusion of Aur! and Aurtle, 
partly seribal, but largely through contact of sense 
in the notion ‘dash’; similarly also of Aur? and 
Aarl to drag; in later times there seems to have 
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HURL. 


been association with wz7/, esp. in hurlpit, hurl- 
pool, hurlwind.) 
I. Referring to motion. 

1. ¢xztr. To move, or be carried or driven with 
violence or impetuosity; to rush impetuously; to 
dash. Ods, or arch. 

(The first quot. is doubtful ; it may be Aurt or Aurtle.) 

[a 1azg Ancr. R. 16 [de worldes brunge, mid a lutel hur- 
lunge [.1/S, 7. hurtlinge} 3e¢ muhten al uor-leosen, ase peo 
wrecches ide worlde, bet hurled togederes & to-breked hore 
uetles, & scheded bore clennesse.] a 1300 Cursor A/, 23932 
¢ leme leuedi vs light emell, pat he mot haueles hurl to 

ell, 13.. 2.4. Adit. P. B. 376 Water. .wonez pat stryede, 

Hurled in-to vch hous. 1382 Wycetir 1 Sav, xxi. 13 He 
-- hurlide hidir and thider bitwix the hoondis of hem. 
— Matt. vii. 25 Flodis camen, and wyndis blewen and 
rusbeden [zv.x. hurliden] in to tbat hous. c1q00 Destr. 
Troy 1365 Maydons for mornyng hade pere mynde loste, 
Hurlet out of houses. 1513 Douctas séxucis mn. xX. 39 A 
huge peple we se Of Ciclopes cum hurland to the port. 
1585 Jas. I Ess. Poeste (Arb.) 62 Zour wordis to be cuttit 
short, and hurland ouer heuch. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag. 1. ii. 20 We rolling climbe, then hurling fall beneath. 
1728-46 THOMSON Susoner 450 The very streains. impatient, 
seem To hurl into the covert of the grove. 1816 Scorr 
Antiq. xvii, Its waters were seen hurling clear and rapid 
under their silvan canopy. 

+ b. app. identified or confused with Azrtle. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 1198 When helmes and bard stele hurlet 
to-gedur. /érd. 6638 Mony hurlit doun hedstoupis to be hard 
vrthe! 1470-85 Matory Arthur x. ii, He hurled vnto sir 
Tristram, & smote hym clene from his sadel. 1609 Spenser's 
#. Q. 1. iv. 16 Suddaine vpriseth. . he royall dame, and for 
her coche doth call: All hurlen [ed. 1590 hurtlen) forth, and 
she with princely pase, As faire Aurora in her purple pall. 
+ Cc. app. associated or confused with whirl, 

13.. £. E. Altit. P. C. 271 He [Jonas] glydez in by pe 
giles.. Ay hele ouer hed, hourlande aboute. 1632 Litucow 
Trav. 1. 21 Mens mindes.. They hurling come and goe, 
like fish at baits. 

2. /rans. To drive or impel with impetuous force 
or violence. (In early use the passive was = sensc 1.) 
€ 1305 Fudas (scar. 25 in E. E, P. (1862) 108 Pe see hin 
hurlede vp and doun: as a liber clot. ¢1386 Cxaucer 
Man of Law's [. 199 O firste moeuyng crucel firmament 
With thy diurnal sweigh that..hurlest al from Est to 
Occident. 1535 CovervaLe Yonah i. 4 The Lorde hurled 
a greate wynde in to the see. 1683 S. Sewatt Diary 28 
Nov. (1878) 1. 237 Scarce any sleeping all night, things in 
the Cabbin were so hurled to and again. 1735 Porr. Pro, 
Sat. 87 Pit, Box, and gull’ry in convulsions hurl’d. 1884 
A. J. Butter Coptic Ch. Egypt 1. 179 Amr hurled his troops 
and his engines in yain against the solid walls of Babylon. 

b. refl. To throw onc-elf impetuously ; =1, 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 10680 Pai hurlet hom full hard with 
hor hoge dynttes, 1885 Stokes Celtic Ch. (1888) 251 ‘The 
Scandinavians hurled themselves, .upon England. 
+ ¢. app. identified with hurdle and whirl. Obs. 

1382 Wycuiir Lyke vi. 49 Flood was hurtlid to that hous 
.. His hous..in to whicb the flood was hurlid [v.7. hurtlid]. 
1sg0 Srenser F.Q, 1. i. 16 [The monster Error) hurling 
her hideous taile About her cursed head. 1617 Marxnam 
Cavail. u1. 76 When you come euen to the brim of the ditch, 
you shall hurle your horse suddainly vpon that side which 
is from your aduersary. 

3. rans. ‘Yo throw or cast with violence (from 
some position); to precipitate, throw down, over- 
throw. 727. and fig. 

¢ 3350 Will. Palerne 1243 Hetterly bobe hors & man he 
hurled to pe grounde. c¢1400 Destr. Trey 10208 He hurlit 
of helmys, hedis within. c¢14q40 Vork Myst. xxx. 222 He 
bese hurled for [? fro] be highnes he haunted. c 1485 Digby 
AMWeyst, (1882) tu. 142, 1 xal hovrle of yower hedes. c1s85 R. 
Browne Ausw. Cartwright 1 Let vs shortly gather vp his 
vntruetbs .. and hurle them out by manifest and knowen 
markes, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 532 An Earth- 
quake, that hurled downe Temples and Pallaces. 1757 
Gray Desc. Odin 93 Till wrap’d in flames, in ruin ne ged 
Sinks the fabric on ike world. 1805 A. Duncan A/ariner’s 
Chron. 1V. 63 One of those by the pump was suddenly 
torn away by a breaker..and hurled into the abyss. 1823 
Byron /leav, & Earth iii. 668 Vhe first.. hath been hurl'd 
From his once archangelic throne. 1849 Macavutay //7st. 
£xg.v. 1.632 Raised to power and hurled from it. 1855 
fbid. xvi. V1. 674 A mine exploded, and hurled a fine 
German hattalion into the air. 

refi, 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 529 Hanging a great 
stone about their neckes. .[they] hurle themselves into the 
Sea. 1871 L. SterHen Playgr, Europe viii. (1894) 186 The 
grand glacier .. hurled itself madly downwards. 

4. To throw or cast (a missile, projectile, or the 
like) ; to project ; to fling. 

@ 1400-50 A lerander 2224 Oure pepill.. hurled out arowis. 
3530 Patscr. 588/1, I horle, I throwe a thynge..! holde the 
a peny that I hurle this stone over yonder house. 1663 
Cnarceton Chor. Gigant. 46 Profaning the Lord’s Day 
with hurling the Ball. a 1735 Lo. Lanspowne Beauty & 
Law 47 The Sire Omnipotent prepares the brand..‘lhen 
flaming hurls it hissing from above. 1874 BouTeLt A rms 
% Arm. ii. 21 Hector and Ajax hurl their lances at each 
other. 1874 Green Short //ist.i. § 3. 20 Leaping on horse- 
back, he hurled his spear into the sacred temple. 

+b. generally. To throw, cast, toss; to‘ throw’ 
in wrestling. Ods. 

, 1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ, (1684) III. 679 Here is a Testament 
in my band, if I hurl him in the Fire and burn him, have 
I burned Gods Word, or not? ¢1611 Cuarman //iad xiv. 
150 A heavenly veil she hurls On her white shoulders. 
1611 Beaum.& Fi. Ant. Burn. Pestle ui. ii, Why, Nell, | 
saw him wrestle with the great Dutchman, and hurl him. 
3613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 539 Flesh-pottage, which 
they hurle by handfuls into their mouthes. 1615 Mark- 
Ham Eng. Housew. (1660) 92 Pull it all in pieces, and hurl 
in a good quantity of currants, 1659 D. Pett /impr. Sea 
148 vo hurl the rod into tbe fire after all is done. 

OL. V. 
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ce. absol. 

3530 Patscr. 588/2 He can hurle as far by bande as some 
man can do with a slynge. 
he..hurle at him by laying of waite tbat he die. 

d. spec. To play the game of ‘hurling’. 

1766 Mrs. Grirritu Lett, Henry & Frances IV. 285 
The Mob used to hurle there on every St. James's Fair- 
day. 1780 A. Youxc Jour /re/. 1. 365 Sometimes one 
barony hurls against another, but a marriageable girl is 
always the prize. 1836 W. H. Maxwett Café. Blake I. xi, 
I..danced, hurled, and was happy. a 1843 SoutHey 
Comm.-pl. Bk. WV. 563 Vhe Irish custom of horsing a girl, 
and then hurling for her, that the winner inay marry her, 
1857 Trexcn Proverbs il. (ed. 4) 34 vole, ‘he man on the 
dyke always hurls well ;’ the looker-on at a game of hurling, 
seated indolently on the wall, always imagines that be could 
improve on the strokes of the actual players. 

5. /ransf.and fig. To throw out or forth with force ; 
to utter (words, threats, etc.) with vehemence ; to 
dart (rays, a glance, etc.). 

1590 SreNnsER /. Q.1. ii. 29 For golden Phoebus.. From 
fiery wheeles of his faire chariot Hurled his beame. 1602 
Marston Ant. & Jel. 1v. Wks. 1856 I. 44 His spirit hovers 
in Piero’s court, Hurling about his agill faculties, ‘Io appre- 
hend the sight of Mellida, c 1611 Ciuapman //tad iv. 86 
Jove, brandishing a star, which men a comet call, Hurls 
out his curled hair abroad. 1667 Mitron 7. ZL. 3. 66 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heav'n. 1792 ie 
Bartow Conspir. Kings 86 Truth's blest banners, o'er the 
regions hurl'd, 1858 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. vi. ix. Il. 221 
Hurling a glance at Grumkow. 1875 Mannine A/isston H. 
Ghost vii. 189 The accusations tbat may be hurled at you. 

+ 6. To drag or pull with violence; = Mant v.11, 
(Also adsol.) Obs. y 

¢ 13305 Pol. Songs (Camden) 211 Whan menne horlith ham 
here and there, -Vegv savith ham fram care. c¢ 1400 Destr. 
J roy 10311 He..Festnyt hym..by his fete euyn, Hard by 
the here of his horse tayle, And hurlit hym with hethyng 
burgh be hoole ost. ¢ 1420 A nturs of Arth.(Douce MS.) 187 
pey hurle [/reZ. WS, hurlun, 74ornt. A/S. harle) me vn- 
hendely. 1§00-z0 Dunaar Peers |xxii. 20 In yre thai hurlit 
him heirand thair. 1663 R. Biair A x/odiog. ii. (1848) 22 The 
new creature was assaulted, hurled and holed as a captive. 

+ 7. To jostle; =Houxrtie v. Obs. 

1388 Wycur £cek. xxxiv. 21 For that that 3e hurliden 
[382 punchiden, ’xdg. impingebatis] witb sidis, and schul- 
dris..alle sike beestis. 

8. To wheel or drive (a vehicle, or in a vehicle, esp. 
one that goes heavily). (Also zz/r.) Sc and north. 

21745 Mrston Poems (1767) 126 Ne‘er hackney hurl'd 
On better wheels in the wide world. 1786 Burxs ‘Sir, 
Yours this moment’, \f on a beastie I can speel Or hurl 
in a cartie. 1795 Fortnioht’s Ramble 18 Their shopmen 
-.are hurling their whiskies along the villages. a@1810 
TANNAMILL foes (1846) 16 Now and then we'll hurl in 
acoach. 1893 Northumébld. Gloss., Florl,..to wheel, to 
trundle. ‘Where ye gan ti horl yor gords’ (i.e. hoops)? 

+II. 9. zxtr. ‘Vostrive, contend : see Hunrtinc 
vbl. sb. 3. Obs. 

1440 Promp. Parv, 253/2 Hurlyn, or debatyn, incursor. 

+ III. 10. évtr. Vo roar or bluster as the wind ; 
to howl: sec HurinG wé/, sb. 4. Obs. 

1530 Patscr. 5891, 1 Hurle, I make a noyse as the wynde 
dothe, ye drnys, /bid., The wynde hurled so sore that none 
of us coulde nat here an other. ¢13535 //ye IWVay Spyttel 
(fous ror in Hazl. £. P, P.1V. 27 The sharp north wynd 
hurled bytterly. 1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xxi. 76 The 
sbrugging Ayre about thy ‘emples hurles. 


IV. 11. dial. (zntr.) To be chill, to be pinched 
with cold (Craven Dial. 1828). 

Hence Hurled Z//. a. 

1638 F. Junius aint, of Ancients 231 When. . finding 
of fault begins to interrupt our worke, it is impossible that 
the force of our burled invention should keepe her course. 

Hur! (hail), sé. [f. Hure v. Various groups 
of senses have arisen independently from different 
senses of the vb., and are practically distinct words.] 

I. 1. The action or an act of hurling ; a forcible 
or violent cast or throw. 

1530 Patscr. 233/41 Hurle or throwe with a stone, coup de 
pierre. a 1693 Urquuart Xabelass 1, xii. 93 ‘Vhe darting 
Hurls, or slinging Casts of the Vulcanian Thunderbolts. 
1695 Concreve Jaking of Namur viii, Beholding Mountain 
on Mountain thrown ! With threatening burl! that shook th’ 
‘Ethereal Firmament. 1813 Lp, ‘THurtow Poems 24 With 
weak and idle hurl ‘Vheir darts had sped. 

2. The stick or club used in the game of hurling ; 
in quot. 1791, a lacrosse-stick. 

1791 W. Bartram Carolina 370 A company of young 
fellows..came in..with rackets or hurls in one hand. /di/. 
508 Each person having a racquet or hurl, which is an 
implement..somewhat resembling a laddle or scoop-net, 
with a handle near three feet in length, the hoop and 
handle of wood, and the netting of thongs of raw hide, or 
tendons of an animal. 1858 O’Curry Alann. Anc. Irish 
(1873) II. 359 He would give his ball a stroke of his hurl.. 
he would throw his hurl at it. 

II. 3. ? The rush (of water); swirl. rare. 

13.. £.E. Altit. P.C. 319 Pe pure poplande hourle playes 
on my heued. a1400-50 Alexander 1154 Pe wawis of pe 
wild see apon be wallis betis, Pe pure populande hurle [z-.2.. 
perle} passis itvmby. 1890 CLarx Russert Ocean Trag. II. 
xviii, tog A sea that had..lost the early snappish and 
worrying hurl put into it by the first of the dark blast. 

4. A downward rush; esp. a violent and noisy 


rush of stones, etc. down a steep slope. Sc. 


| 
1849 Compl. Scot. vi.39, 1 herd mony hurlis of stannirs 


& stanis that tumlit doune vitht the land rusche. 1632 
Litnrcow 7rav, vi. 262 Distempred feare brought him 
downe upon me with a rushling hurle. 1866 W. Grecor 
Banffsh. Gloss., Hurl (x) a quantity of any hard material 
thrown down, or falling down in confusion and accompanied 


1611 Bisre Nuit, xxxv. 20 If 


HURLER. 


with noise; as ‘A hurl o° stanes cam doon on’s back '.../2a 
Auri, means in a confused mass, accompanied with noise. 
(2) ‘The noise caused by any hard material thrown down, or 
falling down of itself. 

+5. Diarrhea. Sc. Obs. 

1s08 Dunwar Flyting w. Kennedic 194 Itis wittin. .thow 
hes the hurle bebind. 

III. 6. A ride in a cart or other wheeled 

vehicle, a drive. Sc. 

38zz Cartyte Larly Lett. (Norton) II. 144 We will not 
let you want a 4ur/ up and down in the coach, 1826 J. 
Wirson Noct. Ambr, Wks. 1855 1. 236 I'll take a hurl wi’ 
ye as far as tbe Harrow. 

IV. +7. Strife, contention ; commotion, tumult. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 253/2 Hurl, or debate, sedicio. 1553 
Grimacor Cicero’s Offices 1. (1555) 36 Making a hurle 
[4ceanceléuante} to be thrust from his place. 1587 FLeminc 
Contn. Holinshed W11. 1028/1 About the same time that this 
rebellion..began in the west, the like disordered hurles 
were attempted in Oxfordshire, and Buckinghamshire. 
1603 Knoutes //ist. Turks (1621) 358 In this hurle a great 
part of the Christian armie..was speedily transported over 
the river. 1653 Urquuart Raédelats 1, iv. 23 They all went 
out in a hurle. 

8. Sc. ‘ The act of scolding ; sometimes expressed, 


a hurl of a flyte’ (Jam.). 

2a 1800 H. Blyd's Coutract 6 (Jam.) She ga’ me sic a hurl 
I never gat the like o't. 

Hurl, var. of Harr sé.1 

Hurlbarrow. Se. and xorth.dial. [f. Hurt v8 
+ Barrow 50.3] A wheelbarrow. 

1680 Fr. Sempit, Banisho, Poverty 86 My guts rumbl'd 
like a hurle-barrow. 1737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. (1750) 60 
It is kittle for the cheeks when the hurl-barrow gaes o’er 
the brig of the nose. 3819 W. TENNANT Pafpistry Storm'd 
111, (3827) 114 Hurlbarrows, filled.. Wi’ saxpence laifs. 1893 
Northumbld, Gloss.. Horl-barra. 

Hurlbat.” Also 5-6 hurlbbatte, 7 whorle- 
bat, 7-8 whirl-bat. [app. f. Hurt v. + Bar sé.2 
The earlier instances are mostly in translations, in 
which it is used to render two quite different words, 
aclys and cerstus, the latter app. through doubt as 
tu its meaning. Cf, the following: 

1696 Kennett Kom. Antig. (1713) 255 The cestus were 
either a sort of leathern guards for the hands, compos'd of 
thongs and cominonly filled with lead or iron to add force 
and weight to the blow: (r, according to others, a kind of 
whirlbats or bludgeons of wood.]} 

+1. A weapon, ?some form of club; in 16th c. 
Lat.-Eng. Dictionaries, glossing L. aclys (aclis) a 
sma]] javelin. Ods. 

©1440 Facol’s Well (E. E.T.S,) 105 Pleying at be two 
hande swerd, at swerd & bokelere, & at two pyked staf, at be 
hurlebatte. 1496 Dives 4 Paup.(W. de W.) v. xviii. 220/13 
In playes of hethen men..as in playnge at the swerde & 
bokeler, at the staffe twohandswerde hurlebat in tourmentes. 
1548 Exrvot Dict., Aclis, a kynde of weapon, vsed in 
olde tyme, as it wer an hurlebatte. 1565-73 Coorer Jhe- 
sanrus, Actlis, a kinde of weapon tyed by a string, much 
lyke a hurlebatte. /0¢d., Adtdes (i.e. aclides}, short hattes 
ofa cubit long and a halfe, with pykes of yron, and were 
tied to a line, that when they were throwne, one might 
plucke them againe: Hurletattes, 1634 MWithal's Dict, 
377/2 Hurlebats having pikes of yron in the end, adidcs. 
1656 Buount, Murlebats (adides\. See Whoriebats. 

+2. Used to render L. cvstus Cestus?, partly 
through misapprehension of its meaning: see quot. 
in etym. Ods. 

1603 Hout.ano Plutarch's Mor. v. iv. 773 Flinging the coit 
of brasse; yea, and as some say, at hurl-bats and fist-fight. 
1609 — Artin. Alarcell, xxx. ix. 392 The moving of his 
armes, laying about him as if they had beene fighting at 
hurlebats [velnt castibus dimicantium). 1621 G. Sanpys 
Ovid's Met. \. (1626) 91 Inuincible with hurle-bats [cast:bus 
tnvictt). 1634 Withals Dict.265/2 A whorle-bat, an Instiu- 
ment of Leather covered with lead, to huffet one another, 
cestus, 13700 Dryoen Fables Pref. Wks. \Globe) 506 He 
rejected them, as Dares did the whirlbats of Eryx, when 
they were thrown before him by Entellus [xetd v. g00- 
420}. 1793 Cowper //tasd v1. 167 Where him bis royal whirl- 
bat nought avail’d. 

3. The bat or stick used in the Irish game of 
hurling; =Hunut sé. 2. 

1820-29 CaLtanan Convict of Clomncll in Hayes Ballads 
Trel, 1. 347 At my bed-foot decaying My hurlbat is lying. 

Iience Hurlbatting, ({+ Whirlbatting), con- 
tending with hurlbats. 

1744 J. Paterson Coin, Miltou's P. ZL. 208 Vhe valient 
youths exercised themselves, at running, whirlbating, quoit- 
ing, jumping and wrestling. 

Hurl-bone, a late var. WHIRL-BONE. 

Hurlecan, -cano, obs. ff. HuRRICANE. 

+ Hurled, ¢. Oés. [Cf Hurt-rootep.] De- 
formed or distorted, as a club-foot. 

¢ 1460 Towneley Myst. xxx. 315 His hedeis like a stowke, 
hurlyd as hoggys. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. w. v. 264 
Statesmen sometimes must use crooked shoes, to fit hurl’d 
feet. 1647 — Good Th. in Worse 7. x. (1841) 119 He himself 
had hurled or crooked feet. 

+ Hurlement. 04s. Also 7 hurli-. [{f. Hurt z. 
+-MENT.] Rush, violence ; confusion, disturbance. 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. u. xiii. 48 b, ‘The 
Inhdelles..with a greate hurlement and fury entred into 
the Citie. 1622 Haywarp Any, Eliz. (Camden) 63 In the 
very heat of these hurliments, the Englishe burnt one of 
the milles beyond the water. 1613-18 Danirt Col/, //7st. 
Eng. (1621) 200 King Edward. .discovering both this acci- 
dent, and the hurlement made by the change of place, 
slackes not to take advantage thereof. ’ 

Hurler (hisa:). [f. Horn v. + -ER!.] 

1. One who hurls or throws with violence. 
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HURLET. 


1532 More Confut. Barnes vin. Wks. 768/1 Bi and by 
one hurled at him again. And anone as he saw that, what 
horsons (quoth he)..1 se wel ye be hurlers or of counsaile 
with y® hurlers al the wole maynye of you. 1579-80 
Nortu (lutarch 1676) 461 Darters, Hawai and Hurlers 
with Slings. 1642 Mitton Afol. Simect. Wks. (1851 276 This 
cursing Shimeia hurler of stones. 1873 Symonvs Crh. Pocts 
vi. 168 Supreme hurler of the thunderbolt. 

2. spec. One who plays cither game of HURLING. 

1602 Carew Cornivall 74 The Hurlers are bound to the 
observation of many lawes. 1850 ‘Bat’ Crick. Man. 25 
A player..ran with [the ball), followed by the whole pack of 
hurlers. 

b. (See quots.) 

1607 CAMDEN Brit. 139 (Cornwall) Saxa .. equibus septem 
vel octo # ua inter se distantia .. /furlers vicini vocant. 
1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. 1. 192 Vhe neighbour In- 
habitants terme them Ilurlers..perswaded, they had beene 
men sometimes transformed into Stones, for profaning the 
Lord's Day, with hurling the Ball. 1797 Maton Hest. 
Count. 1. 269 The Hurlers are three singular and large 
circles of stones. 1827 G. Hicoins Celtic Druids Pref. 54 
in the Parish of St. Clare in Cornwall, are three circles of 
stone called the Iurlers. 

3. One who contends or strives; one who creates 
a disturbance. 

61440 Promp. Parv. 253/2 Hvyrlere, or debate maker. 

4, One who wheels a barrow or cart. Sc. 

180z Fixptater Agric. Surv. Peeblesh. 209 [The peat] 
is taken up by the women wheelers (Aurders)..Two hurlers 
commonly suffice to spread the peat dug by one man. 

Hurlet. rare. [? f. Hunrw sd. 2, or = Tuner 2.] 
?A small hurlbat. 

18z5 T. C. Croker Fairy Leg. S. Jred. 1.305 The hurley, 
or hurlet, being an effective and desperate weapon. 186s tr. 
Senchus Morin Anc. Laws [rel.1. 139 The toys of children 
must he restored tn one day, viz.,.. hurlets, balls, and hoops. 

+Huwrlewayn. 0/s. Also 7 helwayne, hell- 
wain. In LMurlewaynes kin, meyne, supposed to 
be the same as }*. marsnte Hellequin, med.L. 
Samilia [Harleguini (see 1)ARLEQUIN): The name 
of a rural sprite or hobgoblin formerly supposed 
to haunt hedges, etc. 

1399 lance. Rich. Redeles 1. go Ober hobbis 3e hadden 
of hurlewaynis kynne, Reffusynge the reule of realles kynde. 
crg00 Beryn 8 Leyd wit & lustis all, to suche nyce 
lapis As Hurlewaynes meyne in every hegg that capes. 
1603 Harsnet 7p, Jmpost. 135 Ware where you walke for 
feare of bull-beggers .. helwayne, the firedrake .. Tom 
thumbe, hobgobiin..and the rest. ¢ 1605 MIoDLeTon H’ticl 
u. ii, Why, Hoppo, and Stadlin, Iellwain and Puckle ! 

Hurley (hvali). Also hurly. [f. Huge v.] 

1. The Irish game of ‘hurling’; hockey. 

1841 S. C. Hatt /redand 1. 256 ‘Vhe great game in Kerry, 
and indeed throughout the south, is the game of * Hurley’. 
Lbid. 1. 194 Playing ‘hurly’ on the surface of the waters, 
18: N. A. Woopns Pr. Hales Canada 129 1.a Crosse, 
a species of hurley, except that to the end of the stick is 
attached a small purse net, in which the ball may be caught, 
and so carried tothe goal. 1893 [see Huruine rd. sb, 2b). 

2. The stick or club tise inthis game ; a hockey- 
stick ; a club or cudgel of the same shape. 

1825 [see Hurtet]. 1841 S.C. Hatz /reland 1. 257 The 
players..are arranged..in two opposing ranks, with their 
hurleys crossed, to await the tossing up of the ball. 1887 
Standard 19 Sept. 3/6 ‘ Hurleys’ are made of ash, and are 
used for playing the national game of that name. 2891 Pad/ 
Mall G. 29 Oct. §/: Mr. Dillon was welcomed by a numerous 
concourse of Nationalists, carrying torches and hurleys. 

3. Phe ball used in ‘ hurling’. 

1866 Kane Arct. Expl. U1. xxi. 206 They were contend- 
ing to drive a hurley, made out of the round knob of a 
flopper-joint. 

+Hurley-hacket. Sc. Oss. Also 6 hurly 
hakkat. (Cf. Huru v., Hurry?.) 

1, A sport consisting in sliding down a steep place 
in a trough or sledge, as in the modern tobogganing. 

1529 Lynoesay Comfplaynt 176 Sum gart hym raiffell at 
the rakkat: sum harld bym to the hurly hakkat. 1810 
Scott LadyofL.v.note ix. (ed. 2) 411 The boys of Edinburgh, 
about twenty years ago, used to play at the hurly-hacket 
on the Calton-hill, ustng for their seat a horse's scull. 

aftrié. a186x R. Racin Hunter Sigear & Ho. Fleming 
iti. 21 Fancy leads me back to some. oT cemendoas hurley- 
hacket rowe. ; 

2. Applied contemptuously to an ill-hung carriage. 

1824 Scott St, Ronan's xv, I never thought to have 
entered ane o’ their hurley-hackets. 

Hu rley-house. Se. [Cf Hurt sd. 4.) ‘A 
large house fallen into disrepair or nearly in 
rnins’ (Jam.). 

1814 Scott Hav, Ixvii, I now wish that I could have left 
Rose the auld hurley-house and the riggs belanging to it. 


Hu‘rl-footed, z. ?dra/. [Ct. HurLED a., and 
mod.Du. Aorrel-voet club-foot.| CJnb-footed. 

1749 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 240 We..do well remember, 
that Nicolas Reeks..was born hurl-footed in both Feet, 
and a Cripple. ‘ 

Hurling (hialin), vd/. 5b. [f. Hurt v. +-1ne1.] 
The action of the verb HuRL. 

1. Throwing, casting: esp. with violence. 

1368 Wyciir Baruch iv. 33 Babiloyne made ioie in thi 
hurlyng doun, and was glad in tht fal. 1484 CaxTon 
Fables of Poge 1889) 5 By hurlynge and drawynge of 
stones. 1573-80 Baret Adv. H 743 A dart more vehement 
by the stroke and hurling. 164: Hinon 7. Bruen xxxviil. 
120 ‘I'he play at Dice, the property whereof is, by casting 
and hurling here and there. e ; 

2. a. A game, once very popular in Cornwall, 
played by two parties whose object is to hurl or 


carry a bal] to a distant goal or to their own part 
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of the eountry; the same as the Welsh Avafpar, | 
and closely akin to Ifand-ball. 

cx1600 Noxoren Sfec. Brit,, Cornu, 291 The Comish 
men as they are stronge, hardeye and nymble, so are their 
exercises violent, two especially, wrastling and hurling. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 73, Hurling taketh his denomina- 
tion from throwing of the ball. 1603 Owen Pembrokest. 
(1892) 279 This plate is vsed in Wales, and the balle is called 
Auappan,..and our ancient cozens the Cornishmen haue the 
selfe same exercise among them yet obscrued, w° they call 
hurlinge. 1648 //aimslion Papers (Camden) 171 The 2 
Counties of Devon and Cornewall are on Munday next to 
ineet at a hurling (a sport they have with a ball). 1781 
Wesrey Wks. (1972) XIII. 314 Hurling, their favourite 
diversion, at which liinbs were usually broke .. is now 
hardly heard of [in Cornwall], 1826in Hone Lveryxfay Bk. 
LI. 1008 Cornish Ilurling..is now scarcely ever practised. 

b. In Ireland, the same as hockey. 

1527 Galway Stat.in ioth Rep. Hist. ASS. Comm. App. v. 
402 The horlinge of the litill balle with hockie stiches. 
1780 A. Vouxc Jour Jrel. 365 Hurling is a sort of cricket, 
but instead of throwing the ball in order to knock down a 
wicket, the aim is to pass it through a bent stick, the ends 
stuck inthe ground. 1893 Le Fasu 70 Mears Jrtsh Life 129 
* Hurling’, or ‘hurley’, as it is now called, was formerly the 
chief game in Ireland. p 

ec. alirtb., as hurling ball, match, tournament. 

1780 New Ann. Keg., Manners Nations 64 All will pa 
her a visit after inass for a hurling match. 1825 T. Cc 
Croker Fairy Leg. S. fred. 1. 306 Hurling-balls. 1888 Padi 
Mall G. 24 Apr. 6/2 Returniog from a hurling tournament 
near Ennis. 

+3. Strife ; commotion, disturbance, tumult. Oés. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls VII1. 231 Kyng Henry and 
be chapitre of Caunterbury was rebel ajzenst hym. In pat 
horlynge he made it as bey he knewe it not. ¢1440 Prom, 
Parv. 253/2 iurlynge, or stryfe, incurcio. ¢ 1440 L'artonope 
2000 And in this hurlyng Partanope With hys swerde a 
stroke sinote he. 1570 6 Lamparve Peramh, Kent \1826) 
406 That Taxe of money whereof 1 have before spoken:.. 
the onely cause and fountaine of all that hurling, as they 
termed it. 

+b. Hurling time,a time of tumult or commo- 
tion: applied by the old chroniclers to Wat Tyler’s | 
rebellion in the reign of Kichard 11. Obs. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng, ccxxxix, 264 In the iii} yere of 
kyng Richardes regne the comunes arisen vp in dyuerse 
partyes of the reame .. the whiche they callyd the hurlyng 
time. 1494 Fanyan CAron. vu. 531 In this season also, 
called the hurlynge tyme, the Commons of Norfolke & 
Suffolke came vnto yt Abbey of Bury, & there slewe one 
of y* Kyngis iustycis, callyd Iohn Caundysshe. 1658 
Gurnate Chr, in Arm, 1.233 There are great complaints 
of what men have lost in these hurling times, 

+4, The violent rushing of wind; the sound of 
this, roaring or blustering (of the wind); rolling 
of thunder; grumbling or rumbling of the bowels. | 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. clxviil. (1495. 712 
Newe whete .bredyth swellynge and ventosytee and hurl- 
ynge and kurlynge in the woinbe. a 1400-50 Alerander 
4794 Pare was hurling on hize as it in hell ware. 1519 
Horman Vudg. 46 Yf the herynge place be hurte..than 
comme the deffenesse, or it semeth hyssynge, hurrelynge, 
syngeynge, or suche other. 1583 Stanyunurst Eneis u. 
(Arb.) 53 In corneshocks sindged with blasterus hurling Of 
Southwynd whizeling. 1585 Jas. 1 £ss. Pocsie (Arb.) 15 
‘They heare the whiddering Boreas bolde, With hiddeous 
hurling, rolling Rocks from hie. 1668 Gianvitt Blow at 
Mod. Saddue. 9) The sign of its approach was an hurling 
in the Air over the House. 

5. The wheeling of a barrow; driving in a 
CaneeasG | 

Hurling, f//. a. [f. ]lurt v.+-1ne2.] 

1. Rushing, impetuous, violent ; sometimes esp. | 
referring to sound; sometimes associated with | 
whirling, 

13.. E£.£. Addit. P. B. 413 Pe arc houen watz on hy3e 
with hurlande gotez, ¢1gss Harrsrietp Divorce fen, VIII 
(Camden) 277 God did send a tempestuous hurling wind. 
1566 J. Atoay tr. Boaystuan’s Theat. World Gviij, By 
the which meanes groweth such a hurling noyse. 1602 
Suaxs. H/am. 1. v.133 These are but wild and hurling [Qos. 
whirling) words, my Lord. 1790 A. Witson Discons. Wren 
Poet. Wks. (1846) 98 Some dreadfu’ hurling noise I heard. 1 

+ 2. Strnggling, conflicting. Ods. 

1528 Payne. Salerne’s Kegint. Pb, The one Iabourethe to 
be losed and to go out: the other withstandeth and byndeth 
..Wherfore a hurlynge mouynge is caused in the bodye 
inducynge gnawynge and inflasion in the bealy, 

Hurlock (haulak). Jocal. Also g hurluk. 


A hard kind of chalk. 

1598 Nornen Sfec. Brit., Msexr. u. 18 About the towne is 
a kinde of chalke, which they call Hurlocke, a stonie 
Marle, more fit to make lime then to soyle the grounde. 
1847-78 Hacutweti, /urduk, hard chalk. Beds. 1892 J. 
Lucas A’adm’s Eng. 340 The harder kind of chalk which is 
here called Hurlock. E 

+ Hurlpit, var. f. Warrupit O¢s. = whirlpool. 

1600 HoLtann Livy xxix. xxxii. 734 Two of them [horses] 

.. were swallowed up of the deepe hurlpits. 

+Hurlpool. 04s. [Cf. Hurtwinp.] 

1. An obs. variant of WHIRLPOOL. 

1ssr T. Witson Logike (1564) 486, Against Cardinall 
Poule, and beyng vehement..saied thus in the middest of 
his heate, o Poule, o hurle Poule, as though his name 
declared his euil nature. 

2. A whale or sea-monster : =\VHIRLPOOL 2. | 

1ss6 WitHars Dict. (1568) 8b/2 A hurlpoole, fistrirx. 
1570 Levins Manip. 160/42 A Thirlepoole, da/ena. A Hurle- 
poole, idem 1598 Frorto, Capidio, Capidolio, a kinde of 
great whalefish, or burlepoole. ; 

+ Hurlwind. Oés. [From a confusion of 


Hur v. and WHIRL v.} = WHIRLWIND. 


HURLY-BURLY. 


1509 Barctay Shyp of Folys 5b, As coy and styll As the 
horle wynde [1570 whirle winde] or clapper of a mylle. 1573 
G. Harvey Leticr-b4.(Camden) 102 Inahurlewind ufconceit. 
1609 iste (Douay 2A rags ii. 1 When our Lord would take 
up has by alurle winde into heaven. 1640 G. Sannys 
Cructf. (1649 13 No sudden hurl-windes shall your bodies 
cast On trembling I-arth. 

Hurly! (toali. [f. Ikea, v.: ef. Huntine 
vol. sb. 3.) Commotion, tumult, uproar; strife. 

1596 Suaks. Tam, Shr. wv. i. 206 Amid this hurlie I intend 
‘That all ts done in reuerend care for her. 1600 Hottaxn 
Livy vin. xxvii. 301 In this hurlie and uprore [/rnudltu). 
1603 Knowtes /fist. Turks (1621 &44 All things being thus 
in a hurley and out of order. 1806 J Graname Birds 
Scotl. 74 Oft in the hurly of the winter storm. 1855 SincLF.- 
ton Virgtd Il. 16 Amid the hurly and the din. 1888 
Harper's Mag Jan, 203/1 The wind screamed .. Pokeberry 
squatted ignominiously in the fierce hurly. 

Harly 2 (ho-sli). Se. anddra/, [(f. Wurtz} A 
porter’s barrow, a hand-cart. 

1866 Grecor Banffsh. Gloss., Ifurly, a large kind of wheel- 
barrow used by porters. 1880 Antrim & Down Gloss., 
flurly..(2) a long, low cart with two wheels. - G. 
‘Vravers Mona Maclean (1893) 11. 10 Bill had a lot of 
luggage on a hurley. ’ : 

Hurly-burly (hi alieuli), s6., a., and adv. 
Also (with or without hyphen) 6 howrley burlei, 
horl{e)y borlie)y, hurly burle, hurlei burley, 
whorle borle, whourliburly, 6-7 hurli(e) bur- 
li(e), -ly(e, -ley, 6- hurley burley. [Known from 
¢1540. The phrase Aurling and burling occurs 
somewhat earlier. In this, the first word is HluRL- 
Inc vl. sb., sense 3, ‘commotion’, and burling 
seems to have been merely an initially-varied 
repetition of it, as in other ‘reduplicated ’ com- 
Linations and phrases which express non-uniform 
repetition or alternation of action. //urly-burly 
holds the same relation to Aurling and burling, 
that the simple Hurry! holds to Nurwixe v6/. 
Sous. 

But Aurly-durly cannot, with present evidence, be con- 
sidered a direct formation from Anr/y, since the latter has 
not been found before 1596. It is difficult to establish 
any historical contact with Fr. Aurduderdu a heedless, hasty 
person (Rabelais « 1535), or the Ger, Aurliburli adv., prect- 
pitately, with headlong haste (see Littré and Grimm). 

A. sb. Commotion, tumult, strife, uproar, tur- 


moil, confusion. (Formerly a more dignified word 


than now.) 

[c1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bry?. (1814) 240 Than the 
archbysshop answered hym agayne right sharplye; and so 
there teean muche hurlynge and burlynge in the courte.) 

1539 Taverner Gard. Wysed. 1. 12ijb, Hyscomons, whome 
. he perceuyed in a hurly burly..and ready to make an in- 
surrection. 1545 (raner Hen. V/17 Prayers (1848) 506 
For thy sake suffer I all this hurly-burly. Hatt 
Chron., tien, V//J 231 In this tyme of insurrection, and in 
the rage of horley borley. 1552 T. Garnase in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. ut. I. 201 ‘This whorle borle of takinge of our 
shippes. 1571 Gotoinc Calvin on fs. ix. 14 Such as are 
desperate doo rage with more burlyburly and greater heady- 
nesse. 1580 Barnet Adv. B 1346 Whourliburly that riseth of 
a soudain and great feare. 1605 SuHaks. A/acd. 1. i. 3 When 
the Hurley-burley’s done, When the Battaile’s lost, and 
wonne. 1678 Cunwortu /nteld. Syst. v. ii. § 18. 81 Norcould 
such a Deity ever have any quiet enjoyment of himself, 
being perpetually filled with tumult and Iurliburly. 1764 
O'Hara Midas 1. 5 What can this hurly-burly, this helter- 
skelter mean? Jove looks confounded surly !—Chaos ts 
come again, 1824 L. Murray Ang. Gram, (ed. 5) 1. 429 
Avoid low expressions + such as ‘ Topsy turvy, hurly burly, 
pellmell’, 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. 1863 V1. 43 In the 
very uttermost hurly-burly of the storm. 1888 Burcon Lives 
12 Gd. Afen 1. ut. 158 The voices which make themselves 
heard above the shuntey burley’. s 

b. with @ and g/. An instance of this. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Eras. Par. Matt. x. 63 These hurly 
burlyes the deuill shall rayse agaynste the gospell. 1575 
Brieff Disc. Troub. Franckford (1846) 67 By occasion of 
our striffes and hurley burlies. 1600 Hottann Lryy 1. 
xxix. 63 These so great sturres and mutinous hurliburlies 
[fantum concitum turbarum). 1657 J. Smitn Myst. Rhet. 
73 English Examples of Onomatopeia .. By imitation of 
sound, as to say, a hurliburly, signifying a tumult or 
uproar. 1764 Mars. Dezany in Life 4 Corr. Ser. u. I. 40, 
I have..given up all public hurley-burleys, but enjoy the 
recital of them very well. 1866 Cartyce Remin. 1. 114 
Those Rector hurries and hurlyburlies, now so sad to me. 

B. adj. Characterized by or attended with com- 


motion, tumult, or disturbance ; tumultuous, 

1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. IV, v. i. 78 Newes Of hurly burly 
Innouation. 1648 Persecutio Undecima xx In the hurlyburly 
days of queen Elizabeth. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. v, 
What has con furia—con strepito—or any other hurlyburly 
word whatever to do with harmony? r8rg Scott Fam. Lett, 
28 Nov. (1894) I. xi. 350 A hurly-burly sort of performance. 

+ C. adv. In commotion, tumultuously; in con- 


fusion ; confusedly. Ods. 

a1563 Becon Flower godly Prayers Wks. (1563) Uw. 
186 b, Albeit the powers of this world .. come together 
hurly burly. .against the Lorde and his annoynted. _{c 1600 
Distracted Emp. \. i. in Bullen O. Pd. 111. 187 Offices are 
like huntinge breakfasts gott Hurlye burlye, snatcht with 
like greedynes. 1615 J. Taytor (Water P.) Siege Ferus. 
37 Wks. (1630) 14/1 ‘They burly burly all things overturn’d. 
1704 J. Pitts Acc. A/ahonietans 106 We set out..without 
any Order at all, all hurly burly. 

Hurly-burly, v. és. or arch. [f. prec.] , 

+1. ¢rans. a. To hurl or bandy about. b. To 


throw into confusion or uproar. Oés. 
1gso Bate Afol. 48, 1 approve..the grounde of a vow.. 
and not the name of it, as it hath been hurly-burlyed in 


HURONIAN. 


Antichristes kyngdom. 1678 Pol. Ballads (1860) I. 214 
This hurly-burlies all the town, Makes Smith and Harris 
prattle. 

2. intr. To make a hurly-bnrly or uproar. 

1598 FLorio, Garbugliare, to garboile, to hurli-burlie, to 
turmoile. 1614 T. Freeman Runne & great Cast i. Fiv, 
Still more and more conceits come flocking in And in my 
braines do Hurly-burly it. 1884 G. ALLEN PAdéystia IIL. 13 
The red-haired hurlyburlying Scotch professor. 

Hurmon, obs. form of Hikeman. 

Hurn, obs. and s.w. dial. f. Run wv. 

Huron, obs. var. of HERN Joss. prov. 
Huronian (hiurdu'nian), 2. Geol. [f. Huron + 
-IAN.} Of or belonging to Lake Huron in North 
America; a term applied by Sir W. Logan to a 
division of the archzean series of rocks as fonnd in 
Canada; but now abandoned by most geologists. 
1862 Dana Man. Geol. 142 Vhe Azoic rocks of Canada 
are divided by Logan into the Laurentian..and tbe Huro- 
nian, comprising a narrow band on the borders of Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron. 1885 Lyell’s Elem. Geol. 
xxviii. (ed. 4) 458 The strata called the Huronian by Sir 
W. Logan are of vast thickness. , 

Huronite (hitioronait), An. [f. as prec. + 
-1TE.] An impnre felspar found in spherical masses 
in the vicinity of Lake Huron. 

1836 T. THoMson Afin. 1, 384. 1868 Dana J/in, 485. 
Hurpeny, obs. form of HEARTHPENNY. 

Hurr (hor, hurr), v. Obs. exc. dial, [Echoic: 
cf. Harr.) zz/r. To make or utter a dull sound 
of vibration or trilling ; to buzz as an insect; to 
snarl as a dog ; to pronounce a trilled 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. xii. (Tollem. MS.), By 
continuall flappynge of wynges he [the gnat] inakeb noyse 
in pe eyer, as pouje he hurred (gues stridet}, ¢ 1440 
Promp, Parv. 254/1 Hurron, or boinbon as bees..(A% 
hurryn, or bumbyn as ben). .dorbizo. 1636 3. Jnnson Eng. 
Grau, (1640) 47 Ris the Dogs Letter, and hurreth in the 
sound, 1638 H. Apamson A/uses Threnodie (1774) 72 And, 
where no hope of gain is, huffe and hur, And tn. against 
the moon, as doth a cur. 1882 Lanc. Gloss., Murr, to 
snarl like a dog. 

Hence Hurring v6/, sb. and fd. a. 

1583 Sranyuurst sEncis u. (Arb.) 47 Thee skyes lowd 
rembled with ringing thunderus hurring. 1599 T. M(oveet] 
Silkwormes 73 Heare eke their hurring and their churring 
song. 1603 Fiorio Montaigne uu. xxx. (1632) 402 A fagot 
flame with hurring sounds. 

+ Hurr, sé. Ods. [f. prec. vb.} ‘A thin flat 
piece of wood, tied to a string and whirled round 

in the air’ (Ilalliwell). Also called hurre-bone. 

1483 Cath, Angl, 192/2 An Hurre bone (4. A Flurre), 
giracnlum. 1500 Ortus Voc. ibid., Giraculunr, a chylde's 
whyrle, or a hurre. 

Hurr, obs. var. Her prov. 

Hurrah (hura’,hora:), hurray (huré!’ hdre!-), 
tui, and sé. Also 7~ hurra, 8 hurrea, whurra, 
g hooray ,(hooroar), || hourra. [A later substitute 
for Huzza (notin Johnson, Ash, Walker; in Todd 
1818), perl. merely due to onomatopeic modifica- 
tion, but possibly influenced by some forcign shouts: 
cf. Sw., Da., LG. Aurva!, Du. hoera!, Russ. urd ! 
whence F. houra; ¥F. hourra is from Eng. MIG. 
had hurr, hurrd, as interjections representing rapid 
whirring motion (cf. Awrren to rush), whence also 
a shout used in chasing. According to Moriz Ileyne 
in Grimm, /urrah was the battle-cry of the Prussian 
soldicrs in the War of Liberation (1812-13), and 
has since been u favourite cry of soldiers and sailors, 
and of exultation. In English the form hurrah is 
literary and dignified; Aooray is usnal in popular 
acclamation. } 

A. int. A shout expressive of approbation, en- 
couragement, or exultation; used esp. as a ‘cheer’ 
at public assemblies or the like. 

1716 ApDIsOoN Drummer v. i, Coach. The same good man 
that ever he was. Gard. Whurra. 1773 Gotosm. Stoops 
to Cong. 1. ti, Hurrea, hurrea, bravo! 1845 Hirst Cow, 
Mamunoth etc. Hurrah for brown Antumn! hurrah! 
hurrah! 1855 ‘luackeray Rose & Ring xiv, Captain 
Hedzoff flung up his helmet, and cried, ‘ Hurray ! Hurray 1 
Long live King Giglio!’ 1865 Dickens Mut, Fr. in. xi, 
‘Hooroar !’ cried the man. 1888 J. Payn Alyst. Mirbridge 
I. xxii, There goes the gong.. Hooray ! 

B. sé. 1. A name for this shout. 

1686 J. Dunvon Lett. fr. New-Eug. (1867) 301 Our Capt. 
ordered all his Guns to fire; at which they all of them 
(which were about twenty) fil’d the very Heavens with 

urras and Shouts. 1694 in Wood £i/e 1 Nov. (O. H. S.) 
Ill. 472 The prisoners in Lancashire are discharg’d..a 
great hurray followed. 1813 Scotr Yrierm. i. xxiii, 
Wild jubilee and loud burra Pursued him on his venturous 
way. 1841 Macautay Ess., W. Hastings (1887) 636 An 
European warrior who rushes on a battery of cannon with 
a loud hurrah. 1870 Emerson Soc, & Solst.. Courage 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 106 They can do the hurras, the placard- 
ing, the flags—and the voting, if it is a fair day. 

2. Representing F. houra, Russian urd: The 
shout of attack of the Cossacks; whence, by ex- 
tension, an attack. 

[1827 Scott Napoleon V. 383 Platow with his Cossacks 
made a charge, or, in their phrase, a hourra, upon the 
French. /éfd. Ixxv. Wks. 1870 XV. 113 The enemy had 
made a hourra npon Marmont.] 1841 Gen. P. THomrson 
Exerc. (1842) VI. 77 The best way they have of making 
a ‘hurra’ upon their enemies. /4s:2. 375, I think we could 
get up such a ‘hurrah’ of water-borne Cossacks, 
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3. Hurrah’s nest: a confused or disorderly mass ; 
a state of confusion or disorder. U.S. 

18z9 Loner. in £// (1891) I. 164 A queer looking Dutch- 
man, with a head like a ‘hurra's nest’. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Two Years bef. Mast ii, Everything was pitched about in 
grand confusion. Vhere was a complete hurrab’s nest. 
1860 Barttetr Dict. Amer., Hurra's Nest, a state of 
confusion. A woman’s word. 1889 S. W. MitcHett in 
Century Mag. Aug. 503/1 The old lumberman pointed. .to 
a ‘hurrah’s nest’ (a mass of leaves left by a freshet in the 
crotch of the divergent branches of a bush) half-way up 
the slope—on it was coiled a large rattlesnake. 

Hurrah’, hurray’, v- [f. prec.] 

1. tv/y. To shout ‘hurrah!’ 

1798 Breresrorp in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) IIIT. 443 
Lord Edward beard the noise and the mob hurraying. 
1868 Kinciake Crinrea (1877) Il. i, 252 The Grenadiers 
were hurrahing on their left. 1883 Brsanr Ad/ in Gard. 
Fair it.i, The people would crowd to look upon him and 
to hooray. 

2. érans. To receive or encourage with shouts of 
‘hurrah !’; to ‘cheer’, as at a public gathering. 

1832 J. W. Croker in Diary 12 May (1884), He had been 
hurrahed by the mob. 1856 Lever A/artins of Cro’ 3. 592 
He stood upon an old wall, and hurrahed the people on. 

Ilence Hurrah‘ing, hurray‘ing v/. sb. and 


ppl. a. 


1813 L. Huxrin Z-raminer 26 Apr. 257/2 Such a man is 
-.fond of hurrayings and shoutings. 1837 CartyLe Fr. 
Rev. Il. vi. iv, Vhrough hurrahing streets. 1878 H. 
Smart Play or Pay xi. (ed. 3) 241 If there is no hurrahing, 
there is much jubilation. 

Hurr-burr. [perh. for hoar-bur; cf. War- 
pock.} <A local name for the Burdock. 

1796 WitnerinG Brit. Plants (ed. 3) Il. 694 Arctium 
Lafpa .. Burdock, Common Burr, Clott-burr, Hurr-burr. 
1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pi. 1. 224. 

Hurre, obs. f. HER fron. Hurrea, obs. f. 
Hurrau. Hurrelynge, obs. f. Huriine. 

{Hurre, error for Hunw sé. and v.] 

+ Hurrer. Oés. Also 5 hurer, 6 -ar, 8 hurrier. 
[f. Hur sé. cap+-Er!.}) A maker of, or dealer 
in, hats and caps; = ILABERDASHER a. 

1403 Close Roll 4 Hen. [V b, Johannes Spark, hurer. 
1482 Aolls Parlt. Vi. 223/2 No..Hurer, Capper or other.. 
put ..eny Huers, Bonettes or Cappes..to be fulled or 
thikked at eny suche Mille. 1598 Stow Surv. xxxili. 
(1603) 301 Hat Marchantes or Hurrers. 1657 Howett 
Londinop. 304 The Cappers, and Hat-Merchants, or Hur- 
rers, being one Company of Haberdashers. 1766 Entick 
Loudon iv. 127 The haberdashers..were anciently known 
by the name of hurriers and milleners. 

Hurricane (hvrike!n, -kén). Forms: a. 6 
furacane, furicano(e, 6-7 furacana, 7 fora- 
can(e,furicane. 8. Ghaurachana, 6-7 (9) hurri- 
cano, 7 harau-, harou-, haracana; her(r)i-, 
hery-, hira-, hire-, hyrra-, hyrri-, (hurle-, 
hurli-), (h)uracano. +. 6-7 uracan, 7 heri-, 
buri-, (hurle-, oran-), urycan ; harau-, haura-, 
heri-, heuri-, herocane, harrycain, 7-9 hurri- 
can, 7- hurricane. [a. Sp. Auvacan,OSp. *furacan, 
Pg. fuvacdo, from the Carib word given by Oviedo 
as Auracan, by Peter Martyr (as transl. by R. Eden) 
as furacan. Thence also It. uvacano (Diez), I. 
ouragan, Du. orkaan, Ger., Ta., Sw. orkan. The 
earlier Eng. forms reflect all the varieties of the Sp. 
and Pg., with numerous popular perversious, £zrrt- 
cane being itself one, which became frequent after 
1650, and was established from 1688, Earlier usc 
favoured forms in final -ava, -ano, perh. deduced 
from the Sp. pl. Azracanes (but words from Sp. 
were frequently assumed to end in -o).} 

1. A name given primarily to the violent wind- 
storms of the West Indies, which are cyclones of 
diameter of from 50 to 1000 miles, wherein the 
air moves with a velocity of from 80 to 130 miles 
an hour round a central calm space, which with 
the whole system advances in a straight or curved 
track ; hence, any storm or tempest in which the 
wind blows with terrific violence. 

a. 1555 Epen Decades 21 These tempestes of the ayer 
(which the Grecians caule 77fhoues..) they caule Furacaues 
. violent and furious Furacanes, that plucked vppe greate 
trees. 1587 Hakruyt ¥. //awkins’ 37d Voy. (1878) 73 Their 
stormes ..ithe which they call Furicanos. 1596 Nase 
Saffron Waldeu To Rdr , Stormes in the West Indies cald 
the Furicanoes. 1632 Hrywoop 2nd Pt. Iron Age 1Vv. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 405 With the tempests, gusts, and Furicanes, 
The warring windes, the billowes, rocks, and fires. 

Bf. 1555 Even Decades 183 (¢r. Oviedo) Great tempestes 
which they caule Furacanas or Haurachanas..ouerthrowe 
many howses and great trees. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 758 ote, A Catch perished at Sea in a Herycano, 
fbid. 903 Jamaica..is extremely subject to the Uracani,.. 
terrible gusts of Winde. /éd. g10 Oviedo reporteth of 
a Huricano or Tempest. 1617 RALEIGH 2nd Voy. Guiana 
in Discov. Guiana (Hakluyt Soc.) 187 That night..a hurle- 
cano fell vppon vs. 1642 Futter //oly & Prof. St. 1. xx. 
130 The winds are..stark madin anherricano, 1643 Howett 
Paraéles 15 An Haraucana, that Indian gust. a 1649 
Winturop New Eug. (1853) L. 337 Cast away-..in a great 
hyrracano. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Haracana or ffero- 
cane,..an impetuous kind of Whirlewind. 1670 R. Coxe 
Disc. Trade 76 Plagues, Fires, and Hyrricanoes, 1684 
T. Burnet 7h. Earth u. (1690) 109 A storm or hnrricano.. 
makes a strange havock where it comes. 1816 J. Witson 
City of Plague x. iii. 108 All at once the hurricano ceased. 

y. 1588 Parke tr. J/endoza’s Hist. China 313 (1854, 11. 


* 


HURRICANO. 


220) This word Vracan, in the Indian tongue of those 
Ilands, is as much to say, as the ioyning of all the foure 
principall winds togither. @ 1613 Oversury A lif etc. 
(1638) 159 The Hurican of the Sea. 1617 RareiGn 2uct 
Voy. Guiana in Discov. Guiana (Hakluyt Soc.) 187 Not 
half a quarter of an hower before the hurlecan. 1634 Sir 
T. Hersert Yrav. 26 Wee doubted a Hero-cane, a 
Tempest of thirtie dayes continuance. ¢1645 HowELu 
Lett. (1650) Il. 22 The devill, whom they call ‘ Tantara’, 
» appears often unto them specially in a haraucane. 1651 
Biccs New Disp. @ 144 t's feared as a Harry-Cain. 1651 
Ocitsy “sop (1665) 169 Bright Zephyre .. Did bring a 
Heuricane To rend her. 1665 Sir TV. Hersert 7'raz. 
(1677) 374 Prodigious stormescalled Tuffons or Hurricanes. 
1682 Woop Life 31 May (O.H.S.) II]. 17 A prodigious 
hericane that broke bows and armes of trees. 1697 Dan- 
pier Voy. 1. v. 94 No Tempests, no Tornados, or Hurri- 
cans. 1699 /éid. 11.1. 65 Hurricanes had never been known 
at Jamaica when 1 was there. 1788 Gentd. J/ag. LVIUI1.1. 
74/1 At eight the sky became obscured, and it blew a 
hurricane. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xix. § 807, 1 have 
never seen a typhoon or hurricane so severe. 

2. transf. and fig. a. A violent rush or commo- 
tion bringing with it destruction or confusion; a 
storm or tempest of words, noise, cheers, etc. 

1639 Massincer Uunat. Combat v. ii, Each guilty 
thought to me is A dreadful hurricano. 1662 GuRNALL 
Chr. in Arm, verse 18. xx. (1669) 480/2 Vhis short Calm went 
before a sudden Hericanoof Persecution. 1677 Cleveland's 
Poems Ep. Ded., He with Hurricanos of wit stormeth the 
sense. 1687 I. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 74 
Don’t you hear what a cursed hurricane they make? 1763 
C. Jounston Reverde I, 25 Such an hurricane of riot and 
debauchery. 1775 Jounson Zax. no Tyr. 79 The loud 
hurricane of Pennsylvanian eloquence. 1882 Darly News 
7 Mar. 54 A hurricane of cheers burst forth from the 
excited crowd. : 

+ b. A large and crowded assembly of fashion- 
able people at,a private house, of a kind common 
during part of the 18th century. (Cf. Drum sé,2 
10, Rour.) Oés. 

1746 R. Wuatvey Christian p. vil. note, A confused meet- 
ing of Company of both Sexes on Sundays is called a 
Hurricane. 1746-7 Mrs. Devany in Life & Corr. 447 To- 
morrow I goto St. James's.. and finish at the duchess of 
Queensberry’s, who is to have a hurricane. 1779 Mars. 
Barspautp It's, (1825) II. 22 There is a squeeze, a fuss, a 
drum, a rout, and lastly a hurricane, when the whole house 
is full from top to bottom. 1805 E. pe Acton Vaus of 
Desert 11. 271 Entirely absconded from plays, balls, routs, 
drums, hurricanes. 

3. altrib. and Contd, ‘ Of or belonging to a hurri- 
cane’, as hurricane cloud, force, month, season, 
violence ; ‘that has been visited by a hurricane’, as 
hurricane ground, tree; hurricane-bird, the 
frigate-bird; hurricane-deck, a light upper deck 
or platform in some steamers; so hurricane- 
decked a., having a hurricane-deck ; hurricane- 
house, a shelter at the mast-head for the look-out 
man, sometimes made with a cask, a ‘ crow’s nest’; 
also, a kind of round-house built on the deck; 
hurricane-lamp, a lamp so constrncted that it 
will not be extinguished by violent wind. b. 
Instrumental, as Aurricane-swepl adj. 

1879 Encycl. Brit, 1X.786/1 Before gales Frigate-Birds are 
said often to fly low, and their appearance near or over land 
..is supposed to portend a hurricane. Noe, Hence another 
of the names, ‘*Hurricane-Bird’, 1823 Scorrssy Whale 
Fishery 378 The “hurricane character of the gale began to 
change. 1842 Dickens Amer, Notes (1868) 46 The pro- 
menade or *hurricane-deck. 1882 Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 97 They are..stowed..on the hurricane deck. 1891 
Pall MallG. 19 Oct. 4/2 Tbe wind blew from the west with 
*hurricane force. 1775 Romans /lorida 307 We..travelled 
chiefly through pine land, and some “hurricane ground. 
Note, Vracts of wood formerly destroyed by hurricanes are 
so called. 1818 B. O’Rem.y Greenland 122 Yo the main- 
mast is attached. .about 100 feet above the deck, a structure 
resembling a water cask, called a “hurricane house. 1853 
Kane Griuncll Exp. ii. (1856) 20 A little hurricane-house 
amidships contained the one galley that cooked for all 
hands. 1894 Daily News 24 Nov. 7/1 A *hurricane lamp 
was swinging in the corridor. 1662 Gerpier Princ. 9 The 
West-Indian “Herican-like-windes. 1745 R. AucHmurty 
Import. Cape Breton 5 A safe retreat..in the *hurricane 
months. 1812 J. Jay Corr. (1893) IV. 364 Those who sail 
in “hurrican seasons and latitudes. 1775 ApaiR Amer, Jud. 
337 Vhey had passed over a boggy place ..upon an old 
*hurricane-tree. 1887 Daily News 31 Oct. 3/8 Soon the 
wind was blowing with “hurricane violence, 

Hence Hurricane v. a. inir. to make a ‘ hur- 
ricane’ or commotion; b. évans. (a) to blow upon 
as a hurricane; (6) to spend in a ‘hurricane’ (sense 
2b). Hurrricanize v. ifr., =prec.a. ~ Hur- 
ricanious a. nonce-wd., hurricane-like. 

1682 Bunyan /foly War 319 They.. fall forthwith to 
hurricaning in Man Soul, as if now nothing but whirlwind 
and tempest should be there. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. /udia § 
P, 318 'The Ambient Air from the high Tops.. hurricanes us 
with such dismal chilling Gusts. 1706 VansruGH Mistake 
iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 452/1 A sort of convulsive—yes,— hurri- 
canions—um,—like, in short a woman is like the Devil. 
1746 R. Wuattey Christiau p. vii, Vhe idlest Day of the 
Seven, to be slept, debaucht, or journeyed, or hurricaned 
away. 1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 529 Storm-demon, that 
would otherwise hurricanize over the world. 

+ Hurrica‘no, sé. Obs. [See Hurricane.] 

1. An early form of Hurricane (q.v-, 1 8). 

2. Applied by Shakspere and Drayton to a water- 


Spont. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear un. ii, 2 Rage, blow You Cataracts, and 
Hyrricano’s spout. 1606 — Tr. & Cr. V. ii, 172 The dread- 
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HURRICANO. 


full spout, Which Shipmen doe the Hurricano call. 
Duayron Agincourt etc. 167 Downe the shower impetu- 
ously doth fall, Like that which men the Ilurricano call. 

Hurricano (horikel'no , wv. rare. [f. prec.] 
trans. Yo whirl or drive as a hurricane. 

1702 C. Matuer Magn. Chr. mn. Introd. (1852) 237 After 
the persecution which then hurricanoed such a> were non- 
conformists unto that establishment. 1868 Loncr. G. Corey 
1. il, Ah, poor New England! He who hurricanoed ‘I'he 
house of Jacob is making now on thee One last assault. 

Hurried (horrid), pf/.a. [f. Huxry v. +-ep1.] 
Driven or carried along, done or performed, with 
a rapidity due to pressure or want of time; char- 
acterized by hurry or excited hastc; full of haste; 
hasty. 

1667 Mitton #. Z. y. 778 All this haste Of midnight 
march, and hurried meeting here. 1711 Szeift's Lett, (1767) 
111. 191 One cannot see him otherwise here, lie is so hurried, 
3725 Pore Odyss. x. 52 Snatched in the whirl, the hurried 
uavy flew. 1801 Med, Frul. V. 5538 The patient lay with 
a short, hurried, and rattling respiration, 1829 D'Israett 
6 July in Croker Papers (1884), I seize a burried moment to 
acknowledge the receipt of your two notes. 1855 MACAULAY 
fist. Hug. xx. IV. 405 A hurried embrace was exchanged. 

Hence Hurriedly a/v., in a hurricd manner, 
hastily ; Hu-rriedness, hurricd condition. 

1816 Byron Siege Cor. xix, Oft his beating fingers went 
Hurriedlyas you may see Your own run over the ivory key. 
1853 Geo. Eiitot Nomola1. xx, He could not speak harshly, 
but he spoke hurriedly. @ 1832 Scort cited in Worcester 
for Mdurricduess. 

Hurrier (hzrior. [ff Ilurry v. + -er1.] 

1. One who hurries (in various senses». 

1611 Cotcr., Tracasseur, a restlesse trotter, or hurrier vp 
and downe; a fond busie bodie. ¢1611 Cuarman /liad 
xv. 346 Mars .. (That horrid hurrier of men), 1866 AtoER 
Soltt, Nat. & Adan u. 72 A world of capricious external 
hurriers, 

; 2. Coal-mining. A workman engaged in convey- 
ing the corves of coal from the face of the working 
to the bottom of the shaft. 

1825 Chron, in Ann, Keg. 4 The corves..were drawn to 
the shaft of the pit by several other men called hurriery. 
3862 Sates Augineers W11.127 The men. .were all supplied 
with safety-lamps—the hewers with Stephenson's, and the 
hurriers with Davy's. 1893 Dearly Nees 5 July 5/7, 78 
miners, 45 hurriers, 20 pony drivers, and four hangers on. 

Hurrrish, v7. ¢rans. To drive with the cry 
‘hurrish |” 

1864 Mus. II. Woop rez. old I. xviii. 264 When he 
was put to lurrish the crows away from the land, 1884 
Uptou Gloss. (ED, So, Arnish, to drive cattle. 

Hurrisome jhzrisim), a. dia/. [f. Hurry z. 
+-SoME.} Inclined to hurry; hasty. 

1847-78 Hatsiwerer, //urrisome, hasty; passionate. 
Devon, 1884 Jessor in 19tl: Cent, Mar. 404 You geutlemen 
of the towns are too hurrisome as we say, for us lumbering 
swains. 1888 Mrs. Notiey Power of Hand 11. axvi, 60 
Don't be tvo hurrysome, Mr, Olver; let me goon quiet-like. 

Hurrock (horek). Also -ack. Uss. exc. dial. 
The part ofa boat between the sternmost seat and 
the stern. 

13. 7. FE. Addit. 2’, C. 183 He [Jonah] watz flowen. .In-to 
pe bobein of pe bot, & on a brede lygeede, On helde by be 
hurrok, 1460 Carcrave Chron. (Camden) 234 © boy, that 
fled to on of the Fleinysch shippis, and hid him in the horrok 
(12S, C.C.C. hurrok). 1866 TV. Epsoxston Shetland & 
Orkney Gloss., Hucrack, that part of a boat between the 
after-thoft and the stern. ; 

Hurroo (hori), rt. (sb.) A cry expressive of 
triumph or cxultant excitement. 

1824 Macraccarr Gallovid. Encycl.. Hurroo, a halloa. 
1891 EE. L. Wakeman in Columbus (O.) Dispatch Oct. 29 
They came with wild whoop and hurroo carrying their prize 
on their shoulders, 

So Hurroosh \hori-{). 

1888 R. Kiruinc [Vain #. fr. ftl’s (1891 
a wild hnrroosh at the Club. 

Hur,r,oosh, v. (Cf. Hernisn 2.) 

1895 Jaxe Bartow Strangers at Lisconnel 41 You might 
as well try to huroosh one chicken off a rafter and not scare 
the couple that were huddled beside it. 

Hurry (hv i), sd. Also 6-7 hurrey, -ie. 
[flurry sb. and vb., with the cxception of a 
doubtful ME. instance of the latter, are known 
only from end of 16th c.; it is uncertain which of 
them has priority etymologically, and the order of 
sense-development is not clear. In the earliest 
cited instances the sb. is identical in sense with 
Hunriy1; so Aurry-burry with hurly-burly. With 
these cf. also mod.Du. herrie, hurrie, agitation, 
bustle, disorder, tumult. The earliest cited in- 
stances of the vb., on the other hand, go with 
branch I] of the sb., and point to more immediate 
onomatopeeic origin, the element A277 being natur- 
ally used in various languages to express the 
sound of rapid vibration, and the rapid motion 
which it accompanics. Thus MHG. and Ger. 
hurren to whir, Sw. and Norw. dial. Aurra to 
whir, whizz, whirl round, Da. Az77e to whir, Icel. 
hurr hurly-burly, noise.] 

I. +1. Commotion or agitation, physical, social, 
or political ; disturbance, tumult. (With or without 
a and fl.) Obs. 

1600 Hotitanp Livy xxxvili. 1003 The tumult still en- 
creased, and the multitude was all up ona liurrey, 1607 
Suaks. Cor.iv. vi. 4 Thepresent peace, And quietnesse of the 


31 There was 


1627 | people, which before Were in wilde hurry. 


468 


& Surrey 4. Walker u. ii, What thousand noises pass 
through all the rooms? What cryes and hurries? 1659 D. 
Pect /inpr. Sea Ep, Ded. UC, In a turbulent Sea, where 
there is nothing but a Chaos of hurry, and confusion. 1762 
Wesiey Joni. 6 Sept., A poor inan began to make some 
tumult. Dut many cried out, ‘ Constables, take him away’. 
‘They did so, and the hurry was over. 1843 R. R. MADDEN 
Curted frishmen Ser. UW. xx. 433 In the south of Ireland, 
the rebellion of 1798 is designated by a term. indicative of 
the confusion attendant on un insurrection. The people 
call it ‘the hurry‘. : 

tb. concr. A confuscd crowd,a mob, Oés. rare. 

1620 SHELTON Quix. (1896) I11. 54 For all your Pharaos, 
your Prolomies.. your Caesars.. with all the hurrie(if I may 
so terme them) of your infinite Princes, Monarchs, Lords, 
Medes,.. Persians, Grecians, and Barbarians. 1714 Gay 
Trivia wi. 32 The Paveinent sounds with trampling Feet, 
And the mixt Hurry barricades the Street. 

+ 2. Mental agitation or disturbauce ; excitement ; 
perturbation. (Also with f/.) Ods. 

1600 Hottano “ry 1x. xiv, 331, 1 will for my part set all 
presently in a liurrie [¢errore tmplebo]. 1682 Norris 
Mticrocles 162 Void of all material passions, and terrestrial 
hurries. 1704 F. Futter Aled. Gyuin. (1711) 146 There is 
nothing like Murrying the Body, to divert the Ilurryof the 
Mind. 1754 RicHAaRDSON Grandson Vii. 10 They thought 
it adviseable that I should not be admitted into her presence, 
tall tbe hurries she was in had subsided. 1789 Map. 
D’Agsiav Prary 18 Feb., He found nothing now remaining 
of the disorder, but too much hurry of spirits. 

IL. 3. Excited, hasty, or impetuous motion; 
rush, Now rare or és. 

1659 Stancey //is!. Pitlos. xt. C7en 56/2 The motion 
of the Ileaven, or of the Stars..might in the first case.. both 
have begun, and be continued by the hurry of some Air. 
1696 Wiuiston 7%. Earth 1. (1722) 74 Strange uncertain 
Hurries of Opake Masses hither and thither. 1709 Mrs Max- 
try Secr. Alem, (1736) 1. 125 My Weart is upon the Hurry. 
1805 Aled. Frnl. eh 530 The hurry and vigour of circu. 
lation [of the hlood] are greater than at any future period. 
1860 Loncr. Waystde Inn, f’anl Revere 73 A hurry of 
hoofs in a village street. 

+b. A strony impulse. Ods. rave. 

1693 C. Matnen Juris. World (1862) 188 Grievous and 
Pulling Hurries to Self-Murder are none of the smallest 
outrages, which the Devil in his Teniptations commits 
upon us. 

4. Action accelcrated by some pressure of circum- 
stances, excitement, or agitation; undue or im- 
modcrate haste; the condition of being obliged to 
act quickly through having little time; cayerncss 
to get something done quickly. (See also 5.) 

169a Dryven S¢. Luremont’s Ess.77 Vo enjoy theinselves 
equally in the hurry of Business, and the Repose of a 
Private Life. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem Ser, 
§ Com, 23 With what Ilurry and Swiftness is the Circula.- 
tion of London perform'd? 789 Junius Lett, xxxv. 156 
TVhe imprudent hurry with which the first overtures froin 
France were accepted. 1803 Med. Fra/. X.101 Much hurry 
of business prevents R §&. from entering further into the 
other queries, 1833 N. Arnott /’Aysics 1. 370 Surprised 
at the extent and hurry of the preparations, 1879 Farrax 
St. Paul (1883) 188 There is no hurryin the designs of God. 

b. Qualified by 0 or any (with negative implica- 
tion): Need or occasion for hurry. 

1849 Macaucay Hist, Eng. iv. 1. 434 Sometimes he said 
that there was no hurry, and sometimes that he was too 
weak. JJod. Is there any hurry? 

5. Phrases (from 4). a. / a Aurzy: In haste due 
to pressure, want of time, or excitement ; in urgent 


haste. 

1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Vey, E. Ind. 42 Tbe other had no 
sooner got his Gun, but in a hurry he fires upon him; but 
not taking good aim, did not do anyexecution. 1726 SHEL. 
vockE Voy. round World (1757 202 He was in a great 
hurry to get his sprit-sail-yard fore and aft. a1773 Cues- 
terF. in J. Trusler Princ. loliteness (1790) 61 A man of 
sense may be in haste, but he is never in a hurry... To 
be in a hurry is a proof that the business we embark in is 
too great forus. 1774 C. J. Puires Voy. N. Pole 129 This 
instrument, though far from complete, having been con- 
structed in a hurry for the purpose of a first experiment. 
1805 Aved. Fra/. XIV. 124, Ldrew it up in a hurry, intend- 
ing to trauscribe it. 1872 Raymonp Statist. Mines & 
Wining 114 While the sun shines, such an enterprise inust 
make hay ina hurry. 1884 F. M. Crawrorp Xow. Singer 
I. 53 What a hnrry you are in! 

b. Not... 72 a hurry, not very soon; to be in 
no hurry, to have plenty of time, to take one’s 


time. (co//oq.) 

1837 Gorinc & Pritcuarp Aficrogr. 109 The late Mr. T. 
.. Whose like we shall not see againin a burry. 1858 BuckLe 
Crvtliz, (1873) I. viii. 595 Believing that fittle can be done 
tbey are in no hurry todo it, 1865 W.G. Patcrave A ratia 
I. 110 Not yet liberated, nor likely to be so in a hurry. 

6. Technical and specific uses. 

8. A small load of hay or corn. dial, (cf. Hurry v. 6). 
b. One of the ‘spouts’ which allow coal to rush down from 
cars (running ona timber framework) into the hold of a ship ; 
fi. the whole framework or ‘stathe’. @ Dramatic Music. 
A tremolo passage played on the violin or other instrument 
to accompany an exciting scene. d. Dr. Lodge's pro- 
posed term for a unit of acceleration (in P/Aysics), i.e. an 
acceleration of one foot per second in a second. 

1659 Dedhain Rec. (1894) 1V. 5 No Inhabitant of this 
Towne shall. .cutt any grasse in any of the Comon meadows 

. vpon the penaltie of forfieting tenn shillings for euery 
Loade or hurry of haye so cutt. 1787 W. MarsHati Nor- 
folk (1795) I. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Hurry, a small load of hay 
or corn. 1794 Nat. Hist, in Aun. Keg. 329 In this staith 
are fixed five hurries or spouts.. the hurries or spouts lie 
with an inclining slope of about forty-five degrees. 1836-9 
Dickens Sk. Boz xii. 70/1 Then the wrongful heir comes in 


| to two bars of quick music, (technically called ‘a hurry’). 


HURRY. 


16ag FietcHer |! 1879 Lopce Flea. Aleck. 21 note, Suppose .. we... call the 


unit of velocity a ‘speed... If a naine were .. wanted for 
the unit of acceleration, or one speed per second, it might 
perhaps be called a ‘hurry’. 1888 Statnex & Barret 
Pict. Mus. F. 231 Vhe ‘hurry’ is generally played as a 
preparation for the culminating point of a dramatic incident 
- during stage struggles or like caciting actions, 

7. Used adverbially: With hurry. 

1796 Scott Will. § f7elen axxvii, And, hurry! hurry! off 
they rode. 

8. Comd. (from sense 1). 

1650 Trare Comm. Lev, xxvi. 8 Vhose..that heard an 
linrrie-nois in the aér (made by the Angels likely). 

Hurry (hvri), v. Also ?4 horye(n. [See 
Hivurny sé. (The order of senscs is uncertain: 
possibly scnse 3 was the carliest, as app. in the sb.)] 

1. trans. To carry, convey, or cause to go with 
excessive hastc, under the influence of external 
pressure or of excitement. Frequently with along, 
away, down, up, in, oul, ctc. 

(It is not certain that the first quot. belongs to this word.) 

(13.. £. #. Aliit, F. 13, 883 Pe s0nge men. . by be bondez 
hym hent & horyed him with-inne.] 

1592 SHAKS. Ven. & Ad. go4 A second fear. Which madly 
hurrtes her she knows not whither. 160: Weevin A/irr. 
Mart. Sir FJ. Oldcastle ¥ viijb, Vo Thickets feeld then 
was Oldcastle hurried. 16976 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 
289 Caverns, into which the poor Shepheards hurry their 
Flocks upon any alarm, 1760 C. Jounston C érysal (1822) 
If. 214 My master was seized and hurried away to a prison. 
1834 Mrowin Angler in Wales 1, 148. 1 rushed out of the 
louse, not knowing whither niy steps were hurrying me. 
1874 L. Steruen //ours in Lil-vrary (1892) IL. i. 6 We com- 
monplace beings are hurried along in the crowd. 

b. Yo carry or drive with impetuosity or without 
deliberation to some action, conduct, or condition 


of mind. 

1595 Suaks. Fohn v. 1. 35 Wilde amazement hurries vp 
and downe The little number of yonr doubtfull friends. 
x6ax JT. Wittiamson tr. Goulart’s Wise Vieillard 104 
‘Lhose raging and uuruly passions, which hurry the wicked 
up and downe. 1647 Crakenvon //is/. Xeb. 1. § 2 The poor 
People. .are furiously hurried into actions .. destroying all 
foundations of Law and Liberty. 1704 J. Pivts Acc. Ma. 
hometans 18 Drinking hurries Men on to the worst of 
Vices. 1838 Tiuinwact. Greece IL. 97 To hurry you into 
an act of urjust aggression. os 

te. To drive (anything) with rapid or impetuous 
motion. Obs. 

1615 G. Sanpvs 7yaz, 278 Exhalations .. hurried about 
with a most violent motion. 1696 Wiusi0n Zhe. Farth ww. 
(1722) 370 A Comet’s Atmosphere is a very stormy Fluid 
ere Masses of Opake Matter are continually hurried 
about. 

2. tntr. To move or act with excited haste, or 


with an evident or apparcnt cflort at speed; to 
ress on without Jeisure or with great or undue 
asle. With advbs. asin1. S//urry up! make 


haste, incrcase your speed. | col/og.) 

1590 Suaks. Com. Err, v. i. 140 Desp'rately he hurried 
through the sireete. 159: — 1 //eu. $7, ty. i. 53 Lives, 
Iionours, Lands, and all, hurrie to losse. 1602 Maxston 
Ant. 4 Mel. mm, Wks. 1856 1. 32 Gastly amazement. .Shall 
hurry on before, and usher us. 1700 S. Li tr. eye's Voy. 
£. ind.74 Near enough to hear them... and to see their 
‘Troops hurry from one place to another. 1816 Keatince 
Trav, (1817) I. 49 At sun-set all must hurry inside the 
gates. 1837 W. Ixvinc Capt. Bonnenilie U1, 47 Vhey hurried 
off to obtain relief. 1871 H. Macsittan Jrue Vine vi. 
(1872) 259 Nature never hurries, never takes leaps, never 
wearies. 1878 Iluxtey Phystogr. 74 The fresh water hurry- 
ing onward to the sea. 1890 Acrobats & Mouutebanks 72 
‘Walk in, walk in! ladies and gentlemen’, cries the show- 
man...‘ Walk in, walk in! Hurry up!" 

+ 3. trans. ‘Yo agitate, disturb, excite; to molest, 
harass, worry. Obés. exc. dial, Cf. Hurny sé, 1. 

1611 Corcr., //arassé,.. harried, molested, hurried. 1613 
T. Mitces tr. Afexia's, etc. Freas. Anc. & Mod, T.1. 17/1 
Then must the conscience be hurried with Ler owne pierc- 
ings. 1683 Tryon Hay to /lealth 380 As those savage 
Beasts do delight to kill, hurry, oppress, tear and eat the 
Blood of their fellow Creatures. 1829 I. ‘Taytox Luthus. 
ix. 232 So under the influence of the imagination as to have 
their sleep hurried with visions, 1832 Hr. Maxtingau 
fretand iv, 63 Her form wasted, her spirits were hurried. 
1848 A. B. Evans Leicestersh. Words s.v., I've been very 
much hurried this morning; for I've just beard of tbe ceat 
of my old friend T-——. 

4. To urge or excite to greater specd; to hasten 
the action, motion, or progress of; often, to hasten 


unduly. 

1713 Apbison Guardian No. 154 ? 2, | burried my habit, 
and got it ready a week hefore the time. 176x Hum Hizs?, 
Eug. II. liv. 1753 The Commons. .now hurried on as much 
as they formerly delayed, the disbanding of the armies, 
1836 Hest. Kev. Apr. 176 Indeed, the conclusion [of the 
drama) appears to be somewhat hurried up. 1845 Forp 
Handbk, Spain 1. 53 Nor is there any good to be got in 
trying to hurry man or beast in Spain. 1889 Mrs, Watrorp 
Stiff-necked Generat, 190 Shall I ring and hurry up the tea? 

refl, 1838 Dickens Nich, Nick, v, You needn't hurry 
yourself. 1877 M. M. Grant Sau-Matd i, There was no 
reason why the express should hurry itself. , 

5. To put away, on, out, forth, etc., hnrriedly or 
hastily. ; 

1806 Sure Winter in Lond. led. 3) 1. 208 Lady Roseville 
hurried away atear that would start unbidden, 1807 Sir 
R. Whison Fraud. g June in Life (1862) I. viii. 256 Hurry- 
ing on my clothes. 1810 Scott Lady of L. u. xxxii, Ere 
His tongue could hurry forth his fear. 1833 N. ArNott 
Physics ‘ed. 5) 1. 650 When tbe glottis is once opened,..the 
stutterer..is glad to hurry out as many words as be can. 

6. north. dial. To transport or convey (= DIVE 


‘ 


HURRY-BURRY. 


vw. 5b; ¢.g., to drive a cart, drive coal). sec. in 
Coal-mining, To transport (the coal) from the face 
of the working to the bottom of the shaft (see 
FIURRIER 2); also aédsol. 

1847-78 HatuiweLt, //zrry (1) to bear, lead, or carry any- 
thing away. orth. 1883 Abnoudbury 4 Luddersf, Gloss., 
Jfurry, to draw Or move a cart. <A horse hurries coals, &c. 
1898 Cleckheaton Guardian 21 Oct., Joel B—, son of the 
deceased, said he hurried for his father. : 

Hurry-burry, »6. (ad/v.) Sc. [Reduplicated 
extension of Hurry: cf. HluRLY-BURLY.] Tumult, 
confusion or bustle catised by excitement, hurly- 


burly. b. as adv. Tumultuously. 

1791 A. WILSON Laurel Disputed Poet, Wks. (1846) 127 
To read the King’s Birth-day’s fell hurry-burry. 7? 1800 
Christmas Ba’ing in J. Skinner Alisc. Poet, (1809) 125 (Jam). 
The hurry-burry [that] now began.. Wi’ routs and raps frae 
man to man. 1813 D. Axperson Poems 116 Jam.) Hurry 
burry runnin’ loupin’. 1832-53 A. Ropcer in MWaAis¢tle- 
Binkie (Sc, Songs) Ser. 11. 65 I'll just tak’ ye at your word, 
An’ end this hurry-burry. ene er 

+ Hurry-curry. 00s. ? nonce-wd. [A jingling 
formation from hurry (see esp. Hurry v. 6); perh. 
with reference to L. cerruzs chariot. Cf. also 
Harry-carry.] ? A swift car or curricle. 

1599 NasHe Leuten Stxffe 45 Whe sunne was so in his 
mumps vppon it .. that hee had thought to have topled his 
ri Carre oi Hurrie currie into the sea. 

+ Hurry-durry, s/. rere. = Hurny-Burry. 

1732 Mrs. Detany in Life 4 Corr, (1861) I. 389 Mrs. 
cle designs having her assembly..so we must prepare 
for hurry-durry; but as it will be the only agreeable crowd, 
I think it may be borne once a week. 1774 Zoid. Ser. 1. I). 
41 Whilst we are enous sweet peace in this delightful 
place, the world is in a hurry-durry. 

+ Hurry-durry, az. Os. [Cf. urry sé, 1.) 
A sailor’s epithet applied to rough, boisterous, foul 
weather. BNC ee in quot. 1676. 

1672 State Papers, Domest, (P.R.O.) CCCXIV. No. go 
The wind was at east and blew hard and, as the seamen 
terme it, was thick hurry durry weather, which is wind and’ 
raine. 1676 WycurrLey 72. Dealer 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 105/2 
1 Sail, Nay, there’s no more dealing with him, than with 
the land in a storm, no near — 2 Saé¢. "Tis a hurry- 
durry blade. Dost thou remeinber..when I welcomed him 
ashore, he gave me a box on the ear, and called me fawning 
water-dog? 1693 R. Grirritus Let. to Sir ¥. Trenchard 
(P. R. O.), We have mett with very foule hurry-durry 
weather and much raine. : 

+ Hurry-durry, ‘vt. Os. An exclamation 
of impatience or indignation. 

1682 Otway Veuice /?res. in. i, I will not stir from the 
door, that I resolve — hurry durry, what, shut me out. 
fbid., Hurry durry—good for nothing! 1682 Mrs. Beun 
Roundheads 1, How dost du, Nacky? hurry durry! I ant 
come, little nace Jbid. 1, ii, What ny Nicky Nacky! 
Hurry Durry! icky Nacky in the Plot 

ng (horriyin), vé/. sé. [f. Hurry v. + 
-inc1!.] ‘fhe action of the vb. [lurry: +a. [arass- 
ing, disturbance, inolestation, worrying (o4s.). _ b. 
Hastening under excitement or pressure. 

1653 H. More Aleetid. Ath. ut. vii. (1712) 108 Under most 
grievous hurryings and tortures of the body. 1674 N, Fair- 
FAX Bulk & Selv. (Contents), The nimbleness of Ghosts in 
their hurryings of Body. 1683 Trvon Way to /ealth 343 
For all Hurrying, Hunting, Oppressing and Killing. 1816 
Byron Ch. Har. ut. xxiv, Ah! then and there was hurrying 
to and fro. 

Hurrying, ///.a. [f.as prec. +-1NG2.] That 
hurries ; that hastens under pressure or excitement ; 
moving with excited haste. 

1751 Fart Orrery Remarks Sift (1752) 183 They were 
written in a careless, hurrying manner, 1801 Jed. Fraud. 
V, 164 A hurrying message was brought, requiring Mr. 
C."s attendance to a young man. 1849 Macautay //is?. 
Lng. ili, 1. 352 Courts and alleys..alive with hurrying feet 
and anxious faces, 1873 Buack /’7. Thule vii, The clouded 
and hurrying sky. 

Hence Hwrryingly adv. 

1748 Richarpson Clarissa (1811) II. xxxv. 257 Going out 
of one apartment, hurryingly, as 1 may say, into another. 
1818 Keats Eudynt. 1. 729 They went till unobscur’d the 
porches shone; Which hurryingly they gain’d, and enter'd 
Straight. 

Hurry-scurry (hvrisko-ri), ady.; adj., and 
$6. collog, Also hurry-skurry. [f. Hurry v. + 
Scurky v.: the jingling combination has the effect 
of a reduplicative formation; ef. Aelter-skelier.] 

A. adv. With the hurry and confusion of persons, 
etc., running in diverse directions; in disorderly 
haste, pell-mell. 

1750 Gray Long Story 63 Each hole and cupboard they 
explore..Run hurry-skurry round the floor. 1798 CoLe- 
ripce Pocus, Mad Ox xiv, Vhe victor ox scoured down 
the street, ‘Nhe mob fled hurry-scurry, 1833 Loncr. Oxtre- 
Mer Pr. Wks. 1886 1, 125 Away went horse and rider at 
full speed,—hurry-scurry,—up hill and down, 1883 kK. 
Pewnets-Eumuirst Creane Lescestersh. 138 A whistling 
coal train drove these horsemen hurry-scurry out of its way. 

B. adj. Characterized by hurry and commotion. 

1732 E. Forrest Hogurth's Tour 4 We made a hurry- 
Scurry dinner at the Smack at the ten-gun battery, 1789 
Map. D’Arsiay Diary Dec., It must be a mighty hurry- 
skurry life! 1836 Disrart Left. Ranuyntede 154 Vhat 
volatile effusion which is the hurry-skurry offspring of 
ignorance and guile. 1863 Bradford Advertiser 18 July 5/2 
Yhen hurry-skurry retreat 3 men tumbling over one anotber 
for fear. 

_C. sé. Hurry and confusion ; the hurrying and 
disorderly rushing of a number; a ‘ rrsh’, 
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1754 RicHarpson Grandison (1781) V1. xlvii. 296 Why 
should not we women, after all, contrive to make hurry: 
skurries? 1797 Map. D’ArBLay Let, to Burney 20 July, 
The close of the season is always hurry-scurry. 1800 
A. Cartyte A utodbiog. 134 While our dinner was preparing, 
an alarm was beat in the camp, which occasioned a great 
hurry-scurry in the courtyard. 1852 S. SurTEes 
Sponge’s Sp. Tour \xvi. 371 All was now commotion and 
hurry-scurry inside and out. 1862 Suirtey Vage Crit. 
xi, 488 Tbis is the age of progress, No,..itis the age of 
hurry-skurry. We have all run ourselves out of breath. 

Hwrry-scu'rry, v. [f. prec.] 

1. intr. To move or proceed with hurry-scurry ; 
to ron or rush in confused and undignified haste. 

1771 Foote Alaid of B. i. Wks. 1799 I]. 227 Out bolted 
the Squire, and hurry-scurried away. 1812 Compe Pictur- 
esque 1. (Chandos) 6 She was among those busy wives, 
Who hurry-scnrry through their lives. 1896 Daly Vews 
4 Dec. 7/4 Having to hurry-scurry about the platform in 
search of a vacant seat. 

2. trans. (s0nCe-Use.) 

1896 HWVestnz. Gaz. 20 Mar. 2/1 The paste is hurry-skurried 
into pie, pudding, or tart. . 

Hurse-skin, var. or erron. f. huss-skin: see 
Huss sé, 

Hurson, obs. Sc. f. WHoRESON. 

Hurst (hoist). Forms: 1 hyrst, 3- hurst, 
(4 hurste, 5 hirste, 6 hyrst, 6- hirst). [OK. 
hyrst:—OTeut. type *hursiz-z, whence OHG., 
MUG. hurst, G. dial. horst ‘heap, cluster, thicket, 
top of rock, sandbank’ (Fliigel); MLG. Aorst hill, 
wooded or bushy eminence, small wood, LG. horst, 
host,a bushy piece of land surrounded with marsh, 
a wooded eminence, EF ris. £érst, horst, host, thicket, 
copse, sandy eminence (prob. formerly overgrown 
with brushwood); MDu. Aors¢ (Kilian orscht, 
horst) thicket of brushwood. In the forms -Azrst, 
-hirst, -herst, a freqnent element in place-names, 
as in //awkhurst, Chislehurst, Fernichirst, Am- 
herst. (So -horst in Du. and LG.) ; 

Icel. 4xjéstr rough place, barren rocky place, Norw, dial. 
rust, ryst, little wood, thicket, clump of alders and dwarf 
birch, wooded tract on a mountain, lateral ridge of a moun- 
tain, Fxréese rast ridge, show similarity of sense, but are 
difficult to connect pbonologically.] 

I. 1. An eminence, hillock, knoll, or bank, esp. 
one of a sandy nature. 

a 1000 Riddles xii. 61 (Gr.) Swylce ic eom wradre ponne 
wermod sy Pe her on hyrstum heasewe stonded. c¢ 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 300/18 Opon pe hexte hurste of al be hulle 
athe laste he him fond, /éz#. 473/378 Huy lokeden heom 
bi-side and seizei an heizh hurst iribe feor in be se. 1387 
Trevisa @/igdeu (Rolls) 1. 419 At Nemyn in Norb Wales 
A litel ilond bere is, Pat hatte Bardeseie..Men lyueb so 
longe in pat hurste, Pat be eldest deizeb furst. 1533 
Dovctas ners x1. vii. 56 Thai hard hillis hirstis for to eir 
[colles, atguehoruut asperrima pascnunt), 1781 J. HutroN 
Tour to Caves Gloss., //irst, a bank or sudden rising of 
the ground. 1814 Scott / ay. xxxviii. vote, We are bound 
to drive the bullocks, All by hollows, hirsts, and hillocks. 

b. A sandbank in the sea or a river; a ford 
made by a bed of sand or shingle. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De ?, R. xvi. i. (Tollem. MS.), It is 
harde and most perel to falle and smyte on hurstes of 
grauel [arenarunz obstaculis| hid in pe see under water. 
1576 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. O.xford 384 The..Cytie 
dothe suffer the Thames to geather u great hurst or banck. 
1805 State, Fraser af Fraserfield 192 (Jam.) \f..there 
would be a ford or hirst in the water. 1820 J. CreLanp 
Glasgow 113 To remove the ford at Dambuck and some 
other prominent hirsts. 1879 Miss Jackson Shrops/. 
Word-bk, s.v., \ bed of shingle in the Severn is called a 
hurst. 

2. A grove of trees; a copsc; a wood; a wooded 
eminence. (The last variety of sense, found in 
mod, dialects, may be the primary one.) 

The OF, quots, are of uncertain sense. 

822 Charter in O. E. Texts 458 Lu hyrst, sciofingden, suad- 
hyrst. 858 /dia. 438 Stanehtan denn, et illa silva, sand- 
hyrst nominatur quae pertinet to wassingwellan. a 1400 
Morte Arth, 3370 Brawnches so heghe. .they heldede to 
hir heste alle holly at ones, The hegheste of iche a hirste. 
1612 Drayton Holy-olb. ii, 27 Each rising hurst Where 
many a goodlie oake had carefullie been nurst. 1628 Coxe 


Ou Litt. 4b, Hurst or hirst signifieth a wood. 182g 
Brockett, Hirst, /[urst,a woody bank. 1827 J. Hopson 
Northumébld, w. 1. 100 note, Scraggy hirsts of hazel, 1871 


R. Ettis Catuttus |xiii. 72 In hursts that house the bour. 
b. /ler. ‘A charge representing a small group 
of trees, gcuerally borne upon a mount or base’ 
(Cassell). 
1889 Evvin Dict, Her., Hurst, a wood, or thicket of trees. 
II. Technical senses. (The connexion of these 
with the prec. is doubtful.) 

3. The frame of a pair of millstones. 

1710 Ruppiman Gloss. Donglas s. v., Miln-hirst, is the 
place on which the Cribs or Crubs (as they call them) ly, 
within which the mil-stone hirsts, or hirsills. 1764 Croxer, 
etc. Mict, Arts & Sc. s.v. Aid, The hurst or round frame 
-.containing the lower mill-stone ..and the upper one. 
1884 Knicut Dict, Mech. Suppl., Hurst, the frame on 
which a run of millstones is placed. A husk.” 

4, Yhe ring of the helve of a trip- or tilt-hammer, 
which bears the trunnions. 

1825 J. Nictorson Oferat. JJechanic 336 The centre.. 
or axis of the hammer, is supported in a cast-iron frame 
..called the hirst. 1875 Knicut Dict. AJech., Hurst. 

III. 5. Comé. hurst-beech, the Hornbeam; 
hurst-frame = sense 4. 


HURT, 


1825 J. Nictotson Oferat, Mechanic 336 To form a pillar 
of solid timber ; on the top of which the hirst-frame. .is 
placed, and firmly held down by the four bolts, which 
descend through all the platforms, and have secure fasten- 
ings in the solid masonry beneath. 1866 7'rvas. Bot., 
Hurstbeech, Carpiuus Betulus. 1879 Prior Plaut-n., 
Hurst- or Horst- or Horse-beech, the hornbeam, 

Hurt (hé:t), st. Forms: 2-7 hurte, 4 hirt, 
hourte, 5 hort, hurth, 5-6 hurtt(e, 4~- hurt. 
[app. a. OF. Aurte (mod.F. heuwrte) shock of col- 
lision, stroke, blow, f. hurter, heurler: see Hurtz. 
Cf. also later F. Aezrt ‘shocke, push, or dash; 
violent meeting or conflict; a knock or knocking 
together’ (Cotgr.), It. s¢7-¢o a push, thrust, shock ; 
also (from French) MHG. Aust and hurte shock 
of encounter, MDu., Du. 4or7 thrust, push, shove. 
The sense ‘injury’ is a purely Eng. development : 
sce Hurt v.] 

tL A knock, blow, or stroke causing a wound 
or damage. Oés. 

cxzos Lay. 1837 Heo leopen to Brutus folke, ber heo 
hurtes duden. « 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Hom. 207 Ich bide be 
.-bi be herde hurtes and pe unwurde wowes det he for 
us..polede. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12401 
He ne lefte for swerd ne oper hirt Pat he vntil Arthur stirt. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 6526 He..Gird hom to ground with mony 
grym hurt. xs90 Sir J. Suytu Disc. Weapons 23b, Of 
the great disordering of horses with the hurts of our Eng- 
lish arrowes. 1653 Hotcrort /rocopius, Goth. Wars u. iv. 
43 Synthues by a hurt of a Lance upon his right hand, was 
disabled. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Circles Wks. (Bohn) I. 
126 Vou admire this tower of granite, weathering the burts 
of so many ages. 

2. Bodily or material injury, esp. that caused by 
a blow or stroke; a wound; a lesion; damage. 

«i205 Lay. 817$ Pa wes his hurte ade. a 1226 Aucr. RX. 
112 A lutel ihurt i ben eie derued more pen ded a muchel 
ide hele. ¢1375 S’r Benes (MS. E) 1691+3 He was so 
ffeynt flor hys hurte. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Satuts, Laurentius 
357 A fare 3ung man..Clengeand pi hortis bat are sare. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sgn’s 7. 463 Herbes..To heele with youre 
hurtes hastily. 1474 Caxton Chesse 100 Instrumentis. .for 
to serche woundes and hurtes. 1563 W. FuiKe Jetcors 
(1640) 30 b, Sometime it killeth a man, and there appeareth 
no wound without, neither any hurt within. 1592 Suaxs. 
Rom, & Ful. i. 115 My very Friend hath got his mortall 
hurt In my behalfe. 1658 A. Fox MWVurts’ Surg. in. xvi. 
267 A Gentlemans child. .had a hurt on the ancle, wherein 
a callus was grown. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 7echu. s.v. 
Bolts, Fender-Bolts..are struck into the uttermost Bends or 
Wales of a Ship to save her Sides from Lruises and Hurts. 
1794 Lv. Hoop 12 July in Nicolas Disp. .Velsou (1845) 
I. 436 ote, 1 am truly sorry to hear you have received 
a hurt, and hope..it is not much. 1855 Macauay fist. 
fug, xvi. (1871) I]. 193 He ordered lis own surgeon to 
look to the hurts of the captive. . 

3. gen. Injury of any kind inflicted or suffered ; 
harm, wrong, damage, detriment. 

(In first quot. #g. from 2.) 

a12z5 Ancr, NK. 282 Pi salue hit is, 3if bu hit luuest, 
ajean soule hurtes. c¢1460 Fortescur lds. & Lint, Alou. 
xviii. (1885) 154 To be kynges gret harme and hurt off his 
said seruantes. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 4b, 
That..causeth heresyes & errours, and so is great hurte 
to fayth. 1586 J. Hooker Giradd. lret. in Holinshed Vt. 
1so/t Sir Nicholas Bagnoll was called to answer such hurts 
as were obiected against him, 1588 J. Unatt. Diotrephes 
(Arb.) 11 They do euer with their preaching, more hurte 
than good. 1666 Perys Diary 7 Oct., But [I] do not 
think that all this will redound to my hurt. 1702 Eng, 
Theophrast, 123 \is safer to do some men hurt, than to do 
them too inuch good. 1865 Dickens J/ut. Fr. 1. i, What 
hurt can it do yau? 

+4. Hurtful or noxious quality or action. Obs. 

1608 Torstte Serpents (1658) 786 At what time they are 
very swift, quick, nimble, and of most certain hurt, more 
dangerous and more venemous in their bitings. 

Hurt (haiit’, sb.2 Her. Also hurte, heurte. 
[a. F. Aeurte (@ 1558 in Godef.): ‘ henrtes, small 
Azure balls, tearmed (in Heraldry) hurts on men, 
and tongtie-moles on women’ (Cotgr... Cf. F. 
heurt mark left by a blow, and quot. 1572. 

The English heraldic writers generally identify this with 
Hurt sé.5, a bilberry; but isince the hibene is not known 
as heurt or heurte in French) it is evident that this can be 
correct only if Aart and Aurticberry took their names from 
the heraldic word (or from the blue mark of a blow).] 

A roundel azure: usually held to represent a 
hurtleberry. 

1572 Bosseweut. A rworie 10 Senen signes, or tokens whiche 
are figured in Arines round .. 4. Is of Azure, and is termed 
a /lurte. 7. Is of Purpre, and is to be called a Mouse. 
1610 Guittim Heraldry i. vili. (1660) 138 ‘hese appeare 
light-blew. .they are indeed a kind of fruit or small round 
berry, of Colour betwixt Black and Blew..In some places 
they are called.. Hurts or Hurtle-berries. /did. 1v. xix. 352 
If they [Roundles] be Light-blew then we call them Hurts. 
1766 Porny //eraddry Gloss., //arts or [/uerts, roundelets 
of the Azure Colour, so termed by none but English Heralds 
.. These being blue, some will have them to signify Bruises 
or Contusions in the Flesh, which often turn to that colour. 
1882 Cussans /Zer. iv. (ed. 3) 73 Roundles..are distinguished 
.-by their several Tinctures,—they are..The Heurte, a2. 

urt (haut), 56.3 Now dia/. Also 6 hurte, 7 
heurt. See also WHorT. [Known to us from 
16th c., but the fuller name Aerileberry appears 
¢ 1450; the relation between these, and the origin 
of both, are uncertain; no cognate name appears 


in other langs. See prec.} = HURTLEBERRY. 

1542 Boorne Dyetary xiii. (1870) 267 Rawe crayme..eaten 
with strawberyes or hurtes. 1610 [see Hurt sé.-], 1624 
Carr. Smitn Virginia 1, 26 During Sommer there are 


HURT. 


either Strawberries..or Mulherries..Raspises, hurts. 1672 
NarsoxouGn Jral. in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1, (1694) 121 
Small red Perries, much like Hurts. 1705 BrveRLEY 
Virginia i. P 13 (1722) 113 There are three Sorts of Hurts, 
ordluckleberries, upon Bushes, from two to ten Foot bigh. 
rae Leisure our 572/2 Vendors of wild strawberries, and 

urls . 

b. Comb., as hurt-gatherer, 

1887 Pall Malt G.29 July 5/2 The true region of heath 
and hurtle-berries, and here you will find the hurt-gatherers 
busily engaged in small groups and parties. 


Hart (hait),v. I’a.t. and pple. hurt. Forms: 
2 (3rd sing.) hert, 3 (Orm.) hirrtenn, 3-6 
hurte, (3-4 horte, 4-5 hirte); 5- hurt. Pa. t. 
3-4 hurte, (4 herte, hirte, Sc. hwrte), 5- hurt; 
also B. 4 hirtide, 5 hurtid, 5-8 (9 da/.) hurted. 
Pa, pple. 3 hird, 3 5 i-, yhurt, 4 hirt, yhert, 
4 6 hurte, 4- hurt; also 8. 5 hurtyd, 5-9 
hurted. [app. a. OF. hurte-r (now heurter) to 
bring into violcnt collision, ‘to knocke, push, jarre, 
joult, strike,dash, or hit violently against’ (Cotgr.). 
The phonology is not altogcther clear; but app. 
the word was adoptcd carly cnough for OF. a to 
be treated as OF. y, becoming ? in north and midl., 
and in the south remaining ”, whtch later became 
was in hurst, OL. hyrst; the variants in -e7, -or, 
arc mainly dune to the disturbing inflnucnce of r 
upon the preccding vowel: cf. the historical forms 
of dirt, first, gird, third, worse, cte. 

OF. hurter = Vr. urtar, Vt. urtare, is of obscure origin; 
in Darmesteter’s opinion ‘ probably Germamc’. As, how- 
ever, no corresponding Germantc word is known, Diez 
suggested a possible derivation from Celtic, comparing 
Welsh Azerd./ ram, push, Ayrddu, by rddio to push : but see 
Thurneysen Acdtoromanisches 81, MWG. and MI.G. 
finrten to rush into collision, MDu. Aurten, horten, Du, 
horten to jolt, jostle, push, are from French, and were orig. 
words of the tournament } 

I. Transitive uses. 

+1. To knock, strike, dash (a thing against some- 
thing else, or two things together) ; in quot. 1490, 
to run (a ship) aground. (=Huxte v. 1.) Oés. 

¢1200 Orin 11370 Swa patt tu nobht ne shallt tin for 
Uppo pe staness hirrtenn. ¢ 4120s Lay. 1878 Heo hurten 
heora hafden. arqoo Hyclifs Bible Acts xxvii. qt (MS, 
Banister) Whanne we felden into a place of grauel .. thei 
hurten the schippe. 1483 Cath. Angl, 192/2 To Hurte, 
allidere, col-, elidere, tllidere. Yargoo Chester I'l, xii. 118 
‘That thou hurt nether foot norknee. 15.. Alrdler of Abing- 
fon in Wright <i need. Literarta (1844) 110 Against a fourme 
he hurte his shin, 1634 Winturor Mew Eng. (1825) 1. 136 
‘The Elizabeth Dorcas.,. being hurt upon a rock at Scilly... 
lost sixty passengers at sea. 

+ 2. To knock, strike, give a blow to (so as to 
wound or injure). Oés. (In later instances blending 
with sense 3.) 

13.. Cocr de L.4715 Stonecand stokkes they threw doun; 
Some off the Crystenes they herte. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer /7oylus 
vy. 1045 Whan burgh be body hurte was Diomede. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Trey 10387 Pen pe kyng at hym caupit with a kene 
speire, Hurt hym full hidusly, harmyt hym sore. c¢ 1489 
Caxton Sones of Aymon xxvi, 560 hone hurted the other 
soo harde that thei felle doun almoost bothe to the erthe. 
1525 Lo, Berners /7oiss. 11. Ixxii. (Ixvi.] 216 They dyd let 
fly theyr quarelles, wherwith they hurted many. 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Aimbass. 280 [He] fell upon him, 
got him down, and having hurt him in several places, thrust 
him out of Doors, 

3. To cause bodily injury to (by a blow or other- 
wise); to wound; to give bodily pain to. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 5833 Hii velle & to brusede some 
anon to debe, & some ymaymed, & some yhurt. @ 1300 
Cursor Bf. 3940 Iacob was ban hurt wel sare Pe maister 
sinu of his the. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Alarcus 82 He 
hwrte rycht sare his hand. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur iv. xii, 
I haue foughten with a knyght.. I am sore hurte and he 
bothe. ¢ 1566 J. Atpay tr. Boaystuan’s Theat. World 
K v, My shooe is newe, faire and well made, but you know 
not where about it doeth hurt and grieve me. 1654 Wuit- 
Lock Zootomia 39 Hee that striketh a Wall may hurt his 
Knuckles. 1748 Smocttetr Nod. Razed. (1812) 1.7, I have 
heen found guilty of killing cats I never hurted. 1841 
Lytton A¢. & Aforn.t. iv, No more hurt in the loins than 
Iam. 1885 Tennyson North. Cobbler iv, Once of a frosty 
night I slither'd an’ hurted my huck. 

b. To injure (a thing’ physically; to do harm 
to, damage. 

1382 Wyctir Rev, ix. 4 It is comaundid to hem, that thei 
shulden not hirte hay of the erthe. 148r Caxton Godefroy 
clxxxill. 269 They mocqued oure peple .. and more asprely 
defended them self and hurted thengyns. 1577 B. GoocE 
Heresbach's Husb. \. (1586) 44b, Hurle out all the stones 
and suche thinges as may hurt the Sythe. 1645 Boate /re/. 
Nat. Ilist, (1652) 167 It is a common saying in Ireland, 
that the very dryest Summers there never hurt the Iand. 
1727 De Foe Syst, Afagic 1. iv, Which shall greatly hurt 
the fruits of the earth. 

4, gen. To injure, do harm or mischief to; to 
affect injurtously, be prejudtcial or detrimental to; 
to wrong, inflict tnjury upon. 

¢ 1200 Vices & Virtues 45 He tobrek6, 3if he ani god wille 
hafd, fordan he hert his gode wille. axrzzg Ancr. R. 98 
Hwo haued ihurt te, mi deore? «a 1300 Cursor Al, 28197 
Wit flitt, wit brxil, striue and sturt, Myn euen-cristen haue 
i burt. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer Z.G, HW’. Prol. 424 That ye hym 
nevere hurte in al his lyve. c 1400 Afol. Lo//, 22 Vnleful 
curse hirtip not him pat is notid ber wip. c1q8g9 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon iii. 78 It is the man among all oure 
enmyes, that..more hath hurted vs. 1533 in Picton L’food 
Munic. Ree. (1883) 1. 25 To he thus prejudiced and hurted 
of our said toll, 167x Mitton Sazrson 1676 Among them 
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he a spirit of phrenzie sent, Who hurt their minds. 1726-31 
Tinpat Aapin's dist. Eng. xvu. (1743) 11.96 Goth parties 
equally hurted her. 1821 Scott Avent. xxii, Tressihan.. 
had much hurt his interest with her. 1894 Sir E. Suttivan 
Woman g Innocent delusion, it amuses you and it doesn't 
hurt us, 

5. ‘lo give mental pain to; to grieve, distress, 
vex, offend, 

1526 Tinpace Jfat?. xi. 6 Happy is he thatt is noott hurte 
by me. — dark xiv. 27 All ye shalbe hurtt thorowe me 
thys nyght. 1766 Burke Swd/, & 4.1. v, When we are 
thrown out of this state, or deprived of any thing requisite 
to maintain us in it .. we are always hurt. 1777 Sueripan 
Sch. Scand. 1, i, 1 own I was hurt to hearit. 1815 Wen 
LincTon Let. to Ld, L1ill g May in Gurw. Desp. X11. 368, 
I consider the transactions 100 recent... to write a true 
history without hurting the feelings of nations, and of some 
individuals. 1879 Miss Bates /gyft. Bonds 1. ix. 221 Ilow 
mortified and ‘hurt’ poor Fred would have looked. 

II, Intransitive and absolute uses. 

4+ 6. zufr. To strikc, dash (o” or against some- 
thing); to come into collision. In first quot. fie. 
To come or hit upon a thing; in quot. ¢ 1500, To 
makc a rush at a person. Ods. : 

ai2z25 ducr. R. 176 Nu we hurted [z.~. hitte], leone 
sustren, to the ueorde dole. (4rd. 186 A child, 3if hit 
spurned o summe ping..me het pet ping bet hit hurted on. 
¢ 1330 R. Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4626 Schipes .. pat 
on vn-to tober hurte. 1382 Wyciir John xi, 9 If ony man 
schal wandre in the day, he hirtith not. 1388 — Jer. xiii. 
16 Bifor that 3oure feet hirte at derk hillis, 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 430h,2 The Shyppe where the kyng was in 
hurted and smote twyes azeynst the roche. ¢ 1500 Mfe/nsine 
v. 25 Whan Raymondyn cam ayenst the said bore .. the 
bore anoone hurted tohyin. 1622 R. Hawkins Moy. S. Sea 
xli. 99 Arrowes.. headed with a flint stone, which is loose, 
and hurting, the head remaineth in the wound. 

7. absol. ‘Yo cause injury, do harm (physical or 
otherwise) ; to cause or inflict pain. 

1390 Gower Conf, 111. 367 Cupide, which mate hurt and 
hele In Loves cause, 1500-20 Duspar Poems Ixii. 13 It 
micht hurt in no degre. 1612 Bisce /sa xi. 9 They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in allmy holy mountaine. 1651 I1onses 
Loviath, . xix. 97 Orators..though they have great power 
to hurt, have little to save. 1844 Mrs. Browninc Fourfold 
Aspect ii, Wow that true wife said to Poctus..‘Sweet, it 
hurts not !’ 

8. intr. for pass. To suffer injury or pain. (Now 
only collog.) 

arz00 £. FE. Psalter xxxvi{il. 24 When rightwise falles, 
hortes na lime. 1545 Ascnam Jo.roph, 1. (Arb.] 109 If that 
wylle not serue, but yet youre finger hurteth, you must 
take letc.]. ed. Does your hand still hurt ? 

Hurt (hait), fp/.a. [Pa. pple. of Hurt v.) 
Injured, woundcd, ctc.: sce the verb. 

e400 Destr. Troy 7165 The Troiens .. Helit bere hurt 
men burgh helpis of leches. c 1420 (’adlad. on Husbh.1. 287 
The hole is saaf, the hurte Is forto cure. 1541 R. CopLanp 
Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The wounde 1s bounde.. be- 
gynnynge fro the party opposite to the hurt place. 1617 
Str R. Boye in Lismore Papers (1886) I. 178 For cunng 
iny hurt leg. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 140 The balm 
of hurt minds. 1887 R. N. Carey Uncle Alax xxviii. 220 In 
rather a hurt voice. 

+b. Hurl majesty: = LBSE-MAJESTK. Se, Obs. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 159 Paule, as for hurte 
maieste, [Nero] Syne eftir bad hedit snld be. 1488 Sc. Acts 
Jas. 1 (1597) § 4 They that..committis the crime of hurt- 
majestie against his Hienesse. 

[f. Horr 54.3 


+Hurtberry. 0¢s. rare—. 
+ Berry.) = HURTLEBERRY. 

a1661 Fui.er Worthies t. (1662) 246 Hurtberries: In 
Latine Vaccinia, most wholsome to the Stomack, but of a 
yery astringent Nature. 

Hurted (ho-uted), pfl.a. Nowdial. [f. Murr 
v.+-ED!.] = Hurt ffl. a. 

1643 1. Sterr tr. Exper. Chyrurg. vi. 26 Lest they should 


flow to the hurted part. 1727 rapLey Sam. Diet. s.v. 
Burn, Apply it to the hurted Part. 

Hurter! (haiten. [f. Hurt v.+-Er1.] One 
who or that which hurts or injures. 

1ss2 Apr. Hamitton Catech. (1884) ro Hurtaris of the 
common weil. 1§97 in Row //7st, Atr (Wodrow Soc.) 181 
Hurters and mutilaters of ministers. 1611 Beaum. & Fue 
King & no King v.i, Y shall not be a hurter if no helper. 
1834 A. W. Hare Sern. 1. xvii. 319 The great and fatal 
hurter, Death, 


Hurter? (ho-uter). Forms: 4-5 hurtour, -ur(e, 
hortour, 6 horter, 8- hurter. [ad. F. Aurtozr, 
in 1375 hurtouoir (Godef.), f. hurter to strike, 
Hort v.] 

1. The shoulder of an axle, against which the 
nave of the wheel strikes; also, a strengthening 


piece on the shoulder of an axle. 

1300-1 Durham MS. Burs, Roll, Sellis, hurtur’, buklis, 
cingulis novis empt. ¢1310 /éid., xvj Cluttis et j Hortour 
empt. pro Carect. Prioris, xiiijd. 1349-so /éid., viij 
Hurtours pro Carectis .. de proprio ferro faciendis. 1404 
Durham MS. Sacr. Roll, j hurtour. 1600 Vestry Bhs. 
(Surtees) 48 To the Smith of Pittington for makeinge a 
claspe and a horter to the great bell. 1788 Chambers’ Cycl., 
Hurter,in Artillery, a flatted iron fixed against the body 
of an axle tree, with straps to take off the friction of the 
naves of wheels against the body. 1825 Brockett, Hurter, 
the shoulder of the axle against which the nave of the 
wheel knocks. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Hurter .. 2. 
(Vehicles.) A butting-piece on an axle. 

2. a. A beam fixed on a gun-platform, to stop 


the wheels of the gun-carriage from injuring the — 


parapet. b. A wooden or iron piece fastened to 
the top ratls of the lower gun-earriage or chassts, 


| 


HURTLE. 


either in front or behind (counter-hurter), to check 
the motion of the gun. 

1828 J. M, Spearman Brit, Gunneried. 2) 326 Platforms... 
Sleepers, Hurters, Planks, Pickets. 1851 J. S. MACAULAY 
fteld Forti, & (n laying a gun-platform the first thing to 
be done is to fix the hurter, which may be a piece of timber 
Ee: 8 feet long, and 7 inches square, or a strong fascine may 

e used .. The hurter should be placed perpendicular to the 
axis or central line of the embrasure. 1884 J/7/, Engineering 
(ed. 3) I. 11. 56 Two short hurters, each 3 feet x6 inches x 
6 inches, are also provided to prevent the gun carriage 
running up too far, 

Hurter®. /oca/. [f. Wunr 56.3) A gatherer of 
hurtleberries. (Common in Surrey.) 

+ Hurrtfoot. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Wert v.+ 
Foor sé.) ‘That which hurts the foot. 

1567 Maret Gr. Forest Pref., The common Stone hath his 
name and vocable if I may so say] hurtfoote, for that it is 
in mouing..and iourneying the footes pain and griefe. 

Hurtful (houtfil), a. (f. Hurt sb.) + -run.] 
Having the quality of causing hurt or injury; 
harmful, injurious, detrimental, prejudicial, per- 
nicious, mischicvons, noxious, noisomc. 

1526 Pilger. L’erf, (W. de W. 1531) 150 b, The beestes..not 
noysom or hurtfull. 1563 W. Ierke Afeteors (1640) 27b, 
The most dangerous, violent and hurtfull kind of lightning 
is called Fulmen. 1586 ‘I’. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 
(1589) 62 ‘Thales called vice the hurtfulles: thing in the 
world, bicause that..it marreth and destroieth all. 1651 
Ilonnrs Leviath, 1. xxviit. 162 To certain actions, there be 
annexed by Nature, divers hurtful consequences, 1738 
l'veethinker No. 87 ? 5 t is..Advantageous to Many, and 
IInrtful to None. 1862 Lp. Brovenam Brit, Const. xvii. 
272 note, Vhe vulgar and hurtful error of considering the 
Church as a corporation. 

Hurtfully (ho-utfili), adv. 
In a hurtful manner; injuriously. 

1552 Flutoet, Hurifullye, nociwe. 1580 I{oLLyBAND 
Treas. l'r. Tong, Matlicteusement, .. hurtfutly. 1685 BorLe 
Salub, Air 40 There are ways of making common water 
violently and hurtfully operative upon Humane Bodies. 
1868 KincLakk Crimea (1877) I11. ii. 328 The sight was of 
a kind to press hurtfully upon the imagination, 

Hurtfulness (ho stfiilnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being hurtful, injuriousness. 

1611 Cotce., Manzaistié,..shrewdnesse, curstnesse, hurt- 
fulnesse. 1634 J. Jounson Parey’s Chirurg. xi. (1678) 
271 The hurifulness of ‘Thunder. 1651 Daxter Jaf. Baft. 
Apol. 6 Sensible of the vanity and hurtfulness of filling the 
world with too many Books. 1870-4 ANDERSON A/sssions 
Amer, Ba. AV. 260 ‘The folly and hurtfulness of the proposal. 

Hurting (hz-stin), vd. 56.1 [f. Hur v.J 

1, The action of the verb Hurt; injury, damage, 
hurt. (Now usually gerondia 

ars Ancr. R. 344 Of keorfunge, oder of hurtunge. 
a1x40 Hamrott. /’salter xxvi.g He hild me fra hortynge. 
1382 Wyciir Daw. vi. 23 Noon hirtyng is fonnden in hym, 
a1s68 Ascuam Scholle. 1 (Arb.) 77. Malice in hurting 
without cause. 1653 Watton Angler vii. 150 With as little 
bruising or hurting the fish as. .diligence will enahle you to 
do. 1959 Avam SsutH Aor. Sent. 11. ii. 203 If by hurting 
be understood the doing mischief wantonly. 

+ 2. Stumbling ; also coner. a stumbling-block. 

1382 Wycuir /zek. ili. 20 Y shal putte an hirtynge before 
hym. 24.. in Ae/. Ant. 1.41 God wole sende to the aungels 
to kepe the fro hirtynge. 

Hurting, v4/. 6.2 dial. (f. Herr sb.3 + -1nc 1.) 
Gathering of ‘ hurts’ or hurtleberries. 

1884 Jerrerties Red Deer x. 204 Among the labouring 
people..to go gathering whortleberries is to go ‘a-hurting ’. 
1887 Pall Matt G.29 July 5/1 ‘ Hurting’ is a process which 
involves nothing worse than the picking of the hurt, other- 
where known as the hurtle-berry, .. or common bilherry. 

Hurting, ///. a. [f. Hurt zv.+-1nc?.] That 
hurts; injurious. 

1681 Fuaver Afetl:. Grace xviii, 328 Its hurting and teri- 
fying power. 1894 Jest, Gaz. 3 May 3/2 Dignity and 
self-respect, without any hurting haughtiness. 

+ Hurtle, 5.1 Obs. or dial. [? related to Hurt 
sb.\, orto F. Aeurt a blow, the mark of a blow: see 
Hcxr s6.2] A swelling upon the skin. 

1599 T. M(ouret] S7/dwormes 74 Vpon whose palmes such 
warts and hurtells rise As may in poulder grate a nutmegge 
thick. c1r7z0 W. Gisson Farvier's Guide i. v. (1738) 188 
A vast number of Tubhercles and little Hurdles, 1847-78 
Hatuwect, //urtle,aspot. Herc. 

+ Hurtle, s¢.2 Oés. rare. = Hert sé.3, Hurte- 
BERRY : see also WHoRTLE. Comb. hurtie-tree, 
the dwarf shrub that bears the hurtleberry. 

1997 GerarvE Herbal 1229 Vaccinia nigra the blacke 
Whortle or Hurtle is a base and lowe tree or woodie plant. 
a 1630 in Risdon Surv. Devo § 312 1810) 322 Taw.. Whose 
sides are stor’d with many a hurtle tree. 

Hurtle (hiut’l), 5.3 poet. and rhet. [f. Hur- 
TLEv.] The action oranact of hurtling; dashing 
together, collision, confliet ; clashing sound. 

1773 J. Ross Fratricide v. 10 (MS.) The elements. .had 
wag'd Tremendous hurtle. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh 1x. 835, I flung closer to his breast..And, in that 
hurtle of united souls [etc.]. 1867 Muscrave Nooks Old 
France 11. x. 310 The hurtle of the arrows. 

Hurtle (houtl),v. Now only iverary or arch. 
Also 4 hortel, 4-7 hurtel, 5 hurtul. (app. a 
diminutive and iterative of Hurt v., in its original 
sense of ‘strike with a shock’. : 

Palsgrave (1530) and Cotgrave (1611) give a F. Aurteller 
‘to trample on with the feet’, which corresponds in form; 
but this appears to he a late formation. 5 ; 

Sometimes confused with /r/; hut the essential notion 
in Aurtie is that of forcible collision, in 477/ that of forcible 


[f. pree. + -LY2.] 


HURTHE. 


projection; if, however, I Aur? a javelin at a shield and 
strike it, I also Aa7#/e the one against the other; hence the 
contact of sense. ] 

I. Transitive senses, 

1. To strike, dash, or knock (something against 
something else, or two things together); + to 
knock or thrust dow with force or violence ; + to 
run (a ship) aground. 

a 1226 [see HurtiinG vbr, sb.J. a 1325 [see Aurtled helow). 
1382 Wycur Gex. xxv. 22 But the htil children... weren 
hurtlid togidere. — Acts xxvii. 41 Whanne we felden into 
a place of grauel .. ther hurtliden [v.7 hurten, 1388 v7, 
hurliden, Vulg. sofegerunt) the schipp. ¢1386 CHaucer 
Knt.'s T.1758 He foyneth on his feet with his tronchon And 
be hym burtleth [so Camby. and Marl. MSS.; other 4 MISS. 
hurteth] with his hors adoun. 1388 Wycuir Afark ix. 17 
Where ever he takith hym, he hurtlith {1382 hirtith, v.7 hurt- 
lith) hym doun. 1470-85 Matory Arthur x, \xviii, There 
he... pulled awey theire sheldes and hurtled doun many 
knyghtes. 1884 Crip Ballads un. xli. 378 note, The horse 
was not sure-footed and hurtled his rider against a tree. 

2. To strike or dash against; to come into 
collision with. 

¢1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 5789 Eithir hors hurtled othir. 
01430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode wv. xix. (1869) 185 We..com- 
mitte bee bat. pou hurtle alle pilke so cruelliche. 1848 
Lytton Harold 1x. vi, His emotions..so hurtling one the 

other. 1881 Jupp Volcanoes iv. 68 The ragged cindery 
masses hurtling one another in the atmosphere. 
b. fig. To assail, attack (in words). 

374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. i. 20 (Camb. MS.) Thow 
weere wont to hurtelyn and despysen hir with manly wordes 
{utrilibus incessere verbis}. 1804 WW. Tavtor_ in Robberds 
Jem, (1843) 1. 519 Not the theologian whom Gregory Blunt 
hurtles. 

3. To drive violently or swiftly; to dash, dart, 
shoot, fling, cast. App. often confounded with hizr/. 
By Spenser, erroneously, Vo brandish, wave. 

{1590 Spenser /. Q. 11. vii. 42 His harmefull club he gan 
to hurtle hye.] 2 1678 Marvert Verses iii, An arrow, hurtel’d 
ere so high. 1833 Mrs. Browninc Prometh. Bound Poems 
1850 I. 190 Such a curse on my head., From the hand of 
your Zeus has been hurtled along. 1851 C. L. Smite tr. 
Tasso1v.ix, Whom grand mischance.. Down to this horrible 
den has hurtled forth. 1881 Boy’s Own Paper 17 Dec. 184 
Pieces of ice are being belched forth or hurtled into the air 
with a continued noise. 

II. Intransttive senses. 

4. To strike logether or against something, esp. 
with violence or noise; to come into collision ; to 
dash, clash, impinge; to meet in shock and en- 
counter. (Also fig.) 

ane Hampote Pr. Conse. 4787 Hard roches and stanes 
Sal strik togyder, alle attanes.. And ilkan agayn other 
hortel fast. ¢1374 CHaucer Goeth, v. met. iv. 130 (Camb. 
MS.) Ryht so as voys or sown hurtelith to the eevee and 

commoeueth hem to herkne. 1388 Wycur Fer. xlvi. 12 
A strong man hurtlide a3ens a strong nan, and bothe fellen 
doun togidere. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) m1. vill. 55 
Twoo fendes..maden them for to hurtlen ageyn a pyler. 
1480 Aferlin 155 Thei hurtled togeder with their bodyes 
and sheldes and helmes. ¢1477 Caxton Yason 57 The ship 
. -hurtlyd again the grounde in suche a random and force 
that hit was all to broken. casgotr. Vol. Verg. Eng. (ist. 
(Camden) 1. 55 Yo traine his enemie farder from the sea 
beefore they hurteled together in fighte. 1600 FairFax 
Tasso v1. xii. ror Together hurtled both their steedes, and 
brake Each others necke, the riders lay on ground. 1833-42 
Auison Europe \xxxviil. § 14 (1849-50) XIII. 122 His 
strengtb was unequal to hurtling against their immense 
masses. 1874 Grern Short (fist. vil. § 7. 435 Its fauns 
dancing on the sward where knights have hurtled together. 

5. Vo emit a sound of collision; to clatter: said 
esp. of the c’atter, rattle, or rustle of a shower of 
missiles, or thtngs in motion; hence, to move with 
clattering or clashing; to come with a crash. 

1509 Barcray Shp of Folys (1874) II. 115 Thy throte hurt- 
lyth, thy wordes, and tby syght Theyr naturall offyce shall 
vnto the denye. 160r SHaxs. Fad. C. u. ii. 22 The noise of 
Battel hurtled in the Ayre. 176: Gray Fatal Sisters i, 
Iron-sleet of arrowyshower Hurtles inthe darken’dair. 1814 
SoutHey Xoderick xxv. 166 The arrows hissed—the javelins 
hurtled hy. 1826 E. Irvinc Badylon I. 1. 248 The sixth 
thunder already hurtles in the heavens, 1880 JEFFERtES 
Hodge §& M.A1. v.118 The rain hurtles through the branches. 
1888 Brycr. Ammer. Comnrw. U1. |xxii. 589 The tempest of 
invective and calumny which hurtles round the bead of a 
presidential candidate. 

6. To dash, rush, hurry; esp. with noise. 

1s0og9 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxv. xiii, He hurtled aboute, 
and kest his shelde afore. 31590 SrenseR /. Q. 1. iv. 16 All 
hurtlen {ed. 1609 hurlen] forth. /é7¢. viii. 17 ‘The Gyaunt.. 
Came hurtling in full fiers, and forst the knight retyre. 1599 
Nasur Lenfen Stuffe (1871) 16 Gangs of good fellows that 
hurtled and bustled thither. 1852 HAWTHORNE H onder Bé., 
Gorgon's ead (1879) 43 They hurtled upward into the air. 
1873 in Alem, Alice Cary 240 Pell mell the men came hurt- 
King out. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., [Tirtle, to hurry. ‘The 
clud’s gan hirtlin alang the hill side,’ 

Hence Hurtled ///. a. 

@ 1325 Prose Psalter cxliv. 15 [cxlv. 14] Our Lord. .drescep 
yp alle pe hurteled. 1833 Mrs. Browninc Prometh. Bound 
Poems 1850 I. 146 Shake Vhe hurtled chains wherein I 
bang. 1850 Biackie Aeschylus 11. 118 With one acclaim, 
a forest of right hands Rose through the hurtled air, 


Hurtleberry (ho-ut'lberi). Also 5 hurtil-, 6 
hurtel-, hirtle-, 7 heurtle-; see also WHORTLE- 
BERRY. [app. a derivative of Horr sé.°, q.v.] 

The fruit of Vaccinium Myrtillus, or the shrub 


itself; the whortleberry or bilberry; also applied | 


to other species of Vaccinium, and to the allied 
American genus Gay/ussacia (HUCKLEBERRY). 
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c 1460 J. Russert Bk. Nurture 82 Of Strawberies & hurtil- 
beryes with the cold Ioncate. 1513 Bk. Keruynge Aija in 
Babees Bk. 266 After mete. peres, nottes, strawheryes, hurtel- 
beryes, & hard chese. 1562 Turner /f/erbal ul. 61a, Ble- 
berries or hurtel berries. 1634 W. Woop New Eng. Prosp. 
(1865) 15 In other seasons there bee Gooseberries, Bilberies, 
--Hurtleberries, Currants. 1716 B. Cuurcn //ist. Philip's 
War (1865) I. 114 He perceived they were gathering of 
Hurtle-Berries. 1772-84 Coox Voy. (1790) V. 1879 The 
berries found here were hurtle-berries, heath-berries, part- 
ridge-berries. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 157/2 Preserved 
Lingon, a genus of Hurtleberry found in Sweden. 

b. Comb., as hurileberry-iree. 

15889 Freminc Virg., Ecl. 11. 32 You O baytrees will I 
crop, and hirtleberrie trees. 

Hurtless (h7itlés),¢. [f Horr sd.1 + -1xss.] 

1, Free from hurt; unhurt. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 102 Ext pou no3t hurtles and hale? 
¢1586 C’tess Pemproke /’s. xci. vi, On lionet shalt hurt- 
lesse soe, And on the dragon tread. 168: W. Rosrrtson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 750 Hurtless or not hurt, #/éaesus. 
1876 G. Macvona.p 7. Wing/ield w. 34,1 shall be hurtless, 
nor here, nor there. 

2. Causing no hurt or injury; harmless. 

1549 CoverDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. Argt., The 
boucherye of hurtles beastes. 1580 Sipney Ps. xxiv. ii, 
He that hath hurtles bands. 1605 B. Jonson l’odfone u. ii, 
They had neuer.. Beene murderers of so much paper, Or 
wasted many a hurtlesse taper. 1697 DrvpEN nerd 1x. 
x101 Hurtless blows he makes. 1775 SHERtpAN Aivads Vv. 
ili, Modest hurtless flowers. 1881 G. Macponatp A/ary 
Marston 111, xiii. 236 The beads came pelting down in a 
cataract of hurtless bail. 

Hence Hu:rtlessly adv., without hurt, harm- 
lessly ; Hu‘rtlessness, harmlessness, innocence. 

1580 Hortysann reas. fr. Tong, Innocence, hurtles- 
nesse. 1580 Sipney Arcadia 1. (1622) 12 Your neighbours 
haue found you so hurtelesly strong. did. 11t. 235 Hoping 
that the goodnes of their intention, and the hurtlesnesse of 
their sexe sball excuse the breach of the commandement. 
161z MarkHam Countr, Content. 1. ix. (1668) 47 The Art of 
Angling .. having ever been most hurtlesly necessary, hath 
been the sport or Recreation of Gods Saints. 

Hurtling (ha-utlin), vd/. sd. [f. HuRtTLE v. + 
-ING1.] The action of the verb Hurts; clashing, 
collision, conflict; +a charge, onset; dashing, 
rushing, darting, etc.; see the verb. 

a@1225 Ancr. R.166 Mid a lutel hurlunge (47S. 7. burt- 
linge] 3e muhten al uor leosen. a 1300 Cursor M. 27931 
Hurtling o sculder. 1387 Vrevisa Higdex (Rolls) IV. 153 
Noyse and hurtlynge to gidre of armure was i-herd. 1413 
Pilger. Sowle \Caxton 1483) m1. viti. 55 At the hurtlynge hit 
semed as theyr brayne sturt oute. 1600 SHaxs. A. ¥. L. 
1v. iii. 132 Kindnesse .. Made him giue battell to the Lyon- 
nesse: Who quickly fell before him, in which hurtling From 
miserable slumber 1 awaked. 1670 Mutton //ést. Lng. 11. 
Wks. (1851) 33 Amaz'd at tbe strangeness of tbose new Sea 
Castles. .tbe hurtling of Oares, the battring of fierce Engines. 
1814 Cary Dante, [nf. xxiv. 146 Sharp and eager driveth 
on the storm With arrowy hurtling o’er Piceno’s field. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 11 Oct. 2/2 Useful points in his letter .. ob- 
scured in the hurtling of his abusive rhetoric. 

Hu rtling, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG?.] That 
hurtles: see the verb. 

1832 L. Hunt Poems, Gentle Armour ii. 45 Clatt’ring 
shields, and helms, and hurtling steeds. 1851-5 Brimtry 
Ess., Tennyson 41 A hurtling storm of multitudinnus arrowy 
rounds, 1897 Fortn. Kev. July 139 Devoutly crossing them- 
selves as every hurtling shell burst near. 

Hence Hurtlingly adv. 

1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1.x. 217 The day of the Lord..in 
which the heavens shall pass hurtlingly away. 

Hu rt-sickle. [tr. med.L. d/apicseciula, f. Gr. 
Bddnt-ev to hurt + L. secuda sickle.] A name for 
the Corn Bluebottle (Cerztaurea Cyanus), which 
grows among corn, and is apt to injure the edge of 
the sickle with its hard tough stem. 

{55x Turner //erbait. N iva, Blew bottell.. Sume herbaries 
call it baptisecula, or blaptisecula: because it burteth sicles, 
whiche were ones called of olde wryters seculae.J] 1578 
Lyte Dodoens u. xii. 161 This floure .. may also be called 
Hurte Sicle. 1597 Gerarve fVerbad un. ccxl. 594 In English 
it is called blewe Bottle..and hurt sickle. 1598 FLorio, 
Barbarauoce, blew bottle, corne floure, or hurtsickle. 1829 
Glover's Hist. Derby 1.124 Centaurea Cyanus..blue bottle, 
knapweed, hurt sickle or corn flower. 

Hu'rtsome, a. Chiefly Sc. [f. Hurr sd.! + 
-soME.] Hurtful, injurious. 

a1699 A. Smertos Faithful Contend. (1780) 108 (Jam.) 
Their entry was hurtsome to the cause. 1887 North Star 
26 May 3/4 The letter..in your issue of yesterday, is likely 
to prove hurtsome to the subscription list. 


Hurty (haiti), a. Her. [f. Hurr sb.2+-y.] 
Charged with (an indefintte number of) hurts ; 
semé of hurts. 

1828 Berry Encycl. Herald. Gloss., Hurty, charged with 
hurts, or semée of hurts, that is, strewed over with burts. 

Hus, obs. form of Housz, Us, Use. 

Husband (hzzbind), s4. Forms: 1 hisbonda, 
-bunda, 2 husbonde, -bunde, 3 husebande, 
houssebonde, 3-4 husebonde, (4 -boonde), 3-5 
hosebonde, (3 -baunde, 4 -bounde), 4 hos(e)- 
band(e, housebonde, -bounde, 4-5 hosbond(e, 
4-6 husbond(e, housbond(e, housband(e, 4-7 
husbande, 5 housbounde, (hosbon), 6 husz- 
bande, 6-7 houseband(e, (7 hisband), 4- hus- 
band. [Late OE. hitsbonda, -bunda, f. hits house 
+ late OF. ? dénda, borda, bunda, a. ON. béndi, 
peasant owning his own house and land, freeholder, 


franklin, yeoman; earlter d:/and?, déand?, orig. pres. | town’s husband [at Hull]? 


HUSBAND. 


pple. of da, dda to dwell, have a household ; but 
the OE. use answered immediately to ON. 2us- 
béndi, a man of this rank in his capacity as head or 
master of the household. In ME. often with con- 
nective é, as in Ausewif, HoUSEWIFE.] 

I. +1. The master of a house, the male head of 
a household. Oés. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 28 Ne sitte se on bam fyrme- 
stan setluin pe las be..se husbonda [//at‘on A7S. husbunde] 
hate pe arisan. a 1100 O. £. Chron. an. 1048 An his manna 
wolde wician zt anes bundan huse his undances and ze- 
wundode pone husbundon and se husbunda ofsloh pone 
oderne. ¢1200 7772. Coll. Hom. 165 Nis pe gist siker of 
be husebonde, ne noder of oder. a1240 Sawles Warde in 
Cott. Hom. 247 Pe husebonde, pat is wit, warned his hus. 

2. A man joined to a woman by marriage. Cor- 
relative of w/e. 

c1290 Beket 193 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 112 Is wif gret Ioie 
made with hire bousebonde. a@1300 Cursor A/, 10158 
Anna .. ioachim had til husband. 1382 Wycuir A/af??. i. 16 
Joseph, the husbond of Marie. ¢14s0 A/erdin 20 Thyn 
hosbonde and thow were at debate. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bé&. 
Com. Prayer, Matrimony, Wilt thou haue this man to thy 
wedded houseband? 1590 SHAKS. Com. Err. 111. i. 68 Thou 
hast no husband yet, nor I no wife: Giue me thy hand. 
1631-5 W. SaLtonsTaL.. Picture Loguentes F vij, Her 
mouth is drawne into so narrow a compasse that she will 
not speake a broad word, but calls her husband hisband. 
1638 Forp Fancies v. ii, Hisband, stand to tby tackling, 
hisband like a man of mettle. 1765 BLacKsToNe Comm. 
I. xv. (1809) 442 By marriage, the husband and wife are one 
person in law. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 47 As the 
busband is, the wife is. 

b. transf. The male of a pair of the lower 
animals; a male animal kept for breeding. 

1607 Topsett Four.f. Beasts (1658) 47 A Bull is the hus- 
band of a Cow, and ring-leader of the herd. 1697 DryDEN 
Virg. Georg. 1, 253 Whoin to reserve for Husband of tbe 
Herd. 1894 H. Drummonp Ascent Aan 379 Vhe apathy 
and estrangement between husband and wife in tbe animal 
world. 

+c. Applied to the male in dioecious plants; 
also to a tree forming the prop or support of a 
vine. Ods. 

1553 T. Wtrson Réet. (1567) 24 a, Of trees, wherin.. there 
is found Mariage, with some manifeste difference of bothe 
kyndes, that excepte the housebande Tree, doe leane.. 
vpon the women Trees..Thei would elles .. waxe barraine. 
1796 PEGcE Anonyzmn. (1809) 59 The husband, as we may 
call it, being a tree of some kind, and I suppose tbe elm 
chiefly, the grape could never ripen kindly. 

II. +3. One who tills and cultivates the soil; 
a cultivator, tiller, farmer, husbandman. In early 
noithern use, app.applied spec. to a manorial tenant, 
the wZ/anus or villein of other districts. Cf. Hus- 
BANDLAND. O6s. 

¢ 1220 Bestiary 388 Fox is hire to name. -husebondes hire 
haten, for bire harm dedes. [1239 Cart. Mon. de Rameseia 
I. 426 Gilbertus Copsi..dat domino Abhati dimidiam tnar- 
cam, ut Henricus Koc filius suus fiat housebonde de sex acris 
terrae.. Abbatis in Depedale.] c 1290 Becket 2428 in S. Eng. 
Leg. 1. 176 Of seriaunz and of squiers and opere house- 
hondes i-nowe; And be simple men of be londe. c¢1330 R. 
Brunne Chrov. (1810) 168 Do com .. burgeis & merchant, 
& knyght & squiere..hosbond & sergant, & tak of bam 
homage. 1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Fulian 127 A housband 
a-gane our lay Frelyt his land one sownday. 1494 Fasyan 
Chron. vu. 421 In this yere .. fell so excedynge rayne in 
the monethes of Iulii & August, that husbondys myght not 
brynge in theyr lytle store of corne. 1513 Douctas nets 
x. vi. 53 The routis of the lauboreris Or rurell husbandis. 
1§32-3 Act 24 Hen. VITI, c. 10 Preamb., All the Tillers, 
Hasbonde: and Sowers of the Erthe. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg. 11. 578 When Husbands have survey'dthe last Degree, 
And utmost Files of Plants, and order’d ev'ry Tree. : 

+b. In later times esp. with qualifying epithet 


asin 5. Obs. 

¢ 1380 Wycitr Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 98 Pe kyngdom of 
hevene, seip Crist is lyke to a good huseboonde. 1540-1 
Exyvot /mage Gov. (1556) 153 b, The Romaines beeyng good 
husbondes. .overseeyng theyr tyllage and husbondry. 1613- 
16 W. Browne Brit. Past. t. iii. Wks. 1772 1.81 With shrubs 
that cloy ill husband's meadow-ground. 1723 Carew's Corn- 
wall Life (1769) p. xvi, He was accounted..the greatest 
Husband, and most excellent Manager of Bees in Cornwall. 
1733 Tutt Sforse-Hoing Hush, Pref. 5 ‘Yhe Proverb..That 
once in seven Years, the worst Husbands have the best Corn. 

4. The manager of a household or establishment ; 
a housekeeper; a steward. Alsoa title of various 
public functionaries : see quots, Oéds. exc. in spec. 
applications. 

c1450 Bk. Curtasye 574 in Babees Bk., Now speke y wylle 
of tresurere, Husbonde and houswyf he is in fere. 1475 
Sir J. Paston (to his Mother) in P. Lett. No, 762 III. 139, 
I purpose to leeffe alle heer, and come home to yow, and be 
yowr hosbonde and hot big a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 69 This hathe hene proved by many olde yeres 
husbandesand yett myzght there be made alweyes ofa busshell 
xxix loves. 1613 Str H. Fixcu Law (1636) 240 The King 
hath a proper Court .. for all things touching his reuenues, 
called the Exchequer. The Judges whereof are called 
Barons, or housebands for the Kings Reuenue. 1695 Act 
768 Will. [17,c. 13 § 2 Tt shall .. be, Lawful for the Royal 
African Company of England, to bring to His Majesties 
Tower of London. .such Gold as shall be Imported by them, 
the Husband of the said Company first making Oath before 
the Warden [etc.]. 1737 List Govt. Officers in Chaniber- 
layne’s St. Gt. Brit, . 65 Officers ;-,belonging to the 
Custom-House.. The Husband for receiving and taking up 
all Goods consign’d from the Plantations on Account of 
the Duty of 4 and fete cone: bed ee as 

; . 319 Is there any other fee p 

Munic. Corporat. 319 (1886 Times 3 Aug. 6/3 * Hus- 


HUSBAND. 


band to the East India Company’, a functionary whose 
duty seems to have been to look after the interests of his 
employers in their relations with the Custom House. } 

b. Ship's husband: an agent appointed by the 
owners to attend to the business of a ship while in 
port, esp. to attend to her stores, equipment, and 
repairs, and see that the ship is in all respects well 
found. Now little used, the duties being generally 
performed by a ‘ Marine Superintendent’. 

"ace Battey (folio), //usband ofa Ship, a Person whose 
Office it is to see a Ship’s Cargoe entered, landed, laid up 
in Warehouses, etc. for the Merchants. 1756 Rott Dict, 
Trade, Husband of a ship, or the ship's husband. 1774 
Cotman Alan of Business m1. 159 ‘The Ship’s husband desires 
to speak with him, 1800 Cocqunoun Comm. Thames 629 
To furnish an exact statement of disbursements to the Ship’s 
Husband. 1839 36 Vears Seaf. Life 44 One of the brothers, 
who acted the part of working partner, or as it was called 
ship’shushand. 1858Simmonos Vict. Trade, Ship's husband, 
a part owner, or other person appointed as a inanager to 
look after and provide stores, provisions, or assistance for a 
ship when in port. 1878 Sir F. Ketty in Law sep, 4 Exch. 
Div. 22 A ship’s busband has the authority of the ship's 
owners to procure a charter party, and to make contracts 
for their benefit. 

5. With qualifying epithet: One who manages 
his household, or his affairs or business in general, 
well or ill, profttably or wastefully, etc. Most 
commonly Good hushand: One who manages his 
affairs with skill and thrift; a saving, frugal, or 
provident man; an economist. (Cf. Housew1re.) 
Now rare or arch. 

€1510 Nobin [food \. 180 Or elles thou hast ben a sorry 
housband. 1553 T. Witson A4et. 67 When I call..a 
pee penye, a good husbande, a thriftye man. 1597 8 

acon “ss. //onour (Arb.) 68 A man is an ill husband of 
his Honour that entereth into any action, the failing where- 
in may disgrace him more than the carrying of it through can 
Honour hnn. 1656 Jer. Tavcor Let, in Evelyn's Mem. 
(1837) 111. 79 You see what a good husband I ain of my 
paper and ink. 1719 De Fok Crusoe 1, xvi, 1 had heen 
so good a husband of iny rum, that I had a great deal left. 
1895 M. R. James Adbdey St. Edmund at Bury 119 The 
next abbot was a bad husband to the Abbey. 


tb. absol. =good husband in prec. Obs. 

¢1409 Gamelyn 13 We had ben wide-where but non hus. 
bonde he was. 1530 PatsGr. 232/1 Musbande, a thrivyng 
man, meésnagier, 1577 Fenton Gold, Ep. 129 If hee bee 
a husbande of that lee hath, they will say hee is couctous. 

6. altrtb, and Comb. a. in sense 2; (a) apposi- 
tive, as Atesband-lover, -soldier, -tree; (b) objective 
and obj. gen., as Ausband-beater, -hunting, -slayer ; 
(c) husband-ripe a., ripe for a husband, of 
marriageable age. b. in sense 3, as husband- 
field, a cultivated field; + husband-town, a farm; 
+ husband weed, agricultural or rustic clothing. 
See also HUSBANDLAND, -LIKE, -MAN. 

1892 Daily News 2 May 2/4 The en-tout-cas is .. not 
quite so large this year as it has been in some previous 
seasons, and the long handles facetiously called ‘ *husband- 
beaters ‘, have qnite disappeared. 1811 Scott Don Kode- 
rick xxxix, ‘Uhe sable tand-flood from some swamp obscure, 
That poisons the glad “*husband-field with dearth. 1771 
Smotcetr //umph. Cl. 15 July, 1 must make you ac- 
quainted with my sister Tabby’s progress in "husband- 
hunting. 1823 Byron Fuanz xi. Ixxxix, Some sage hus- 
band-hunting countess. 1682 Mrs. Beun Crty-//eiress 20 
Oh hideous, a *Husband-Lover! 1557-8 Pnacr Enes.tvit, 
Siijb, One doughter.. Now ‘husbandripe, now wedlock- 
able ful, of lawful yeeres. 1897 Edin. Rev. Apr. 458 ‘The 
Danaides; spring-nymphs as well as *husband-slayers. 
€3375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 867 Pe knycht..In til a 
*bousband ton pat nycht To slepe and ese hyme can 
dycht. ¢1470 Harpinc Chron. cesl. nofle (Hart. MS.) 
Many goode villages and husbonde townys. 1553 “Ilouse- 
bande tree [see 2c). ¢ 3475 Rauf Coilzear 593 Ane man in 


*husband weid. 
Husband (hzzbind), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 


I. 1. trans. To till (the ground), to dress or 
tend (trees and plants), to manage as a husband- 
man; to cultivate. 

€ 1420 [see Huspannine v7. sb.1). 1545 Ascnam Toxoph. 
1. (Arb.) 93 A good grounde..well husbanded bringeth out 
great plentie of byg eared corn. 1590 R. Payne Descr. 
/rel. (1841) 9 To husband this farme, your tenaunt must 
keepe vill persons. 1652-62 Huvein Cossmoger, w. (1682) 
33 Husbanding the Vallies which lie nearest tothem. 1737 
Bracken Farriery impr. (1756) tL. 25 Till such Vine as 
the Ground be dug up and husbanded! 1876 L. Morris 
Epic Hades i. (1877) 96 The grain scarce husbanded by 
toiling hands Upon the sunlit plain. 

b. fig. To cultivate (the mind, etc.). 

1639 T. Brucis tr. Camus’ Mor. Relat. 197 So dexter- 
ously to husband the minde of Rogat, that he will worke 
him to condescend unto his desires. /éfd. 271 Whether it 
were that he ill husbanded the inind of [him] or whetber this 
woman changed it. 


2. To administer as a good householder or 
steward; to manage with thrift and prudence; to 
use, spend, or apply economically; to make the 
most of ; to economize; also, to save, lay by a 
store of. a. material things. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 254/1 Husbondyn, or wysely dys- 
pendyn worldely goodys. 1574 HeLttowes Gueuara’s Fan. 
Ep. (1577) 312 The office of the husband is, to husband y* 
goods and of the wife to gouerne the familie. 1586 J. 
Hooker Girald. Jret. in Ilolinshed WW. 135/1 That his 
majesties. .revenues [be) well husbanded and looked unto. 
1613-18 Danier. Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 106 This Arch- 
bishop so husbanded the Kings businesse, that .. hee yeelded 
an account vnto bim, that [etc.}. 1687 A. Lovect tr. 
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Thevenot’s Trav. 1, 166 A Jar of Brandy, which we hus- 
banded as well as we could. 1748 Anson's Voy. i. it. 309 
We were obliged tohusband our ammunition. 1857 C. Bronte 
Professor \. ii. 36 Wusbanding my monthly allowance. 

b. immaterial things, 

1605 Be. Hate Medit. & Vows 1. & 59, I will labour so 
to husband the stock that God hath left in iny hands, that 
I may returne my soule better then I received it. 1639 
Futcer //oly War 1. vii. (1647) 7 If they had husbanded 
this occasion. 31742 Younc N¢. 7A. 1. 105 For human 
Weal, Heav'n husbands all Events. 1836 Yohnsontana 
246 Garrick husbanded his fanre. ; 

c. with o«¢: to economize (a thing) so that it 
may last out ; to eke out. 

1760-2 Gotpsm. Cit, WV. xviii, The Dutch frugally hus- 
band out their pleasures. 1770 — Des. Vill. 87 Yo hus- 
band out life's taper at the close. 

+3. 7o husband it: to do household or farm 
work. rare. Obs. 

1597-8 Be. Hatt Sat. im. i. 74 Good Saturne selfe..was 
not so clad of yore.. |usbanding it in work-day yeomanrie. 

II. 4. trans. To provide or match with a hus- 
band ; to mate. 

1565 [sce Hussanpine vd/. sh. 3]. 1602 Rowianos Gossips 
(1609) 4, | am husbanded with such a Clowne, “Fwould pul 
a merrier heart then mine is downe. 1608 Day //um, out 
of Br. 1. i, (1860) 6 Wiue it for thein, you shill not husband 
me. a1845 loon So Sylv. Urban vii, Parishioners,— 
hatched,—husbanded,—and wived. 1875 TENNYSON. Alary 


wii, Lam not..s0 amorous That ] inust needs be husbanded. 


5. To act the part of a husband to; to become 
the hnsband of, to marry. 

s6or Sudns. Ad’s Well vy. ili. 126 You shall as easie 
Proue that 1 husbanded her bed in Florence, Where yet 
she neuer was. 1605 — Lear v. iii. 7o That were the most 
if he should husband you. 1843 Savst’s Mag. X. 139 Hus- 
banding his means, with the hope of ultimately husbanding 
a wife, 1880 G. MrreoitH /ragic Com. (1881) 248 We had 
been ready 10 perform the duty of husbanding a woman. 

b. fg. To ‘espouse’ (an opinion). 

88 . H. Bascrort Centr. Amer. vi. 1. 318 note, Nor 
should 1] deem it wise in me to husband a doctrine on this 
or any other palpahly unprovable proposition. 

6. 70 husband it: to act or play the husband. 

1608 Day //umt. ont of Br. . ii, Say, we desire to husband 
it with you. 

Hus‘bandable, @ ‘are. 
a. Capable of being economically used. 
for husbandry or cultivation, cultivable. 

1611 Cotcr, Mesuvageasle, husbandable. 1619 720s 
Storehouse 12 (L.) Neither were they permitted to tarr 
longer then a yeare in a place to till or make it husband- 
able. 

Hu'sbandage. [f. [iuspanp sd. +-xGe.) The 
commission or allowance paid to a ‘ship's hus- 
band’: see HtusBanp sé. 4b, 

1809 R. Lancroro /ntrod. Frade 132, //usbandage, the 
managing owners allowance or commission. 

Hu'sbanded, ff/. a. [f. HlusBayp v. ‘or sb.)] 

1. Cultivated ; tilled. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iu. lix. 399 The husbanded Hoppe 
beareth his flowers or knoppes ful of scales. 1616 Surec. & 
Maru. Country Farine 294 Vbe husbanded or taine figge- 
tree. 1636 Featty Clavis Alyst. v. 56 Vetter husbanded 
land. 1657 W. Cotes Adam tn Eden hii, In Gardens, Vine- 
yards, Ontade and other like husbanded grounds. 

2. Carefully managed, used sparinugly,economized. 

1677 Gitpin Demonol, (1867) 394 A better husbanded 
strength might be truly more advantageous. 

3. Provided or matched with a husband, mated. 

1601 Suaks, Ful, Cu. i. 297 Thinke you, I am nostronger 
then my Sex, Being so Father’d, and so Husbanded? 
1654 Wuittock Zoolomia 61 The ill Wived, or ill Hus- 
banded Wretches might here be comforted. 

Hu‘sbander. [f.as prec.+-Erx!.] One who 
husbands, eeonomizes, or saves up. 

1897 Max Peaserton in Windsor Alay. Jan. 267/1 Won- 
derful inen are these cooks, the husbanders of wonderful 
fortunes. 

Hu‘sbandhood. [f. Hussanp sd. + -Hoov.] 
The position or relation of a husband. 

1888 Mrs. H. Warp &. Elsmere xii, Husbandhood, 
fatherhood, and all the sacred education that flows from 
huinan joy. 1894 Woman's Stgual WW. No. 27. 5/1 The 
commonest feelings of humanity, of husbandhood and of 
fatherhood. f 

+ Husba:ndically, adv. Obs. nonce-wd. Eco- 
nomically : cf. HusBanp sd. 5. 

1654 Gaytos Pleas, Notesu.iv. 50 Husbandically provided. 

Husbanding, vii. sb. [f. HusBanp v.] 

1. Cultivation, culture, tillage (of soil or plants’. 

€1420 Pallad, on //nsb. 1. 469 Oon good poynt of hus- 
bondyng. 1587 Gotpinc De Alornay xii (1617) 188 Land 
which for want of tillage and husbanding brought forth 
briars and thistles, 1616 Surec. & Marku. Country Farme 
153 Describing the manner of husbanding and tilling of the 
Earth. 1665 Sir 7. Roe's Voy. &. dnd. in G, Havers P. 
della Valle's Trav. E. India 330 Salads, which the soy] 
brings forth without husbanding. 1703 MAuNDRELL Fourn. 
Jerus. (1732) 65 For the husbanding of these Mountains, 
their manner was [etc.]. 1898 Wests. Gaz. 31 Mar. 5/1 
Waiting for the produce of their husbanding. __ 

2. Economical and thrifty use (of anything) ; the 
action of saving or storing up. 

c142z0 [see 1]. 1597 15st Pt. Return ia Parnass. \. 1. 
205 For the husbanding of my witt I put it out to interest, 
and make it returne twoo phamphlets a weeke. 1601 R. 
Jounson Avugd. & Comuniv. (1603) 17 The riches of a prince 
consist not in the abundance of revenues, but in the thriftie 
husbanding therof. 1708 Royal Proclam. in Lond. Gas. 
No. 4482/1 The Curing, Salting, Drying and Husbanding 
of their Fish. ¢1842 Lance Cottage Farmer 7 For tbe 


[f. prec. + -ABLF.] 
b. Fit 


HUSBANDLY. 


husbanding of manures and their increase. 1872 Globe 
5 Aug., A careful husbanding of the elements of wealth. 

3. Mating with a husband. 

1565 Gotuinc Ovid's A/et. x. (1593) 251 O Atalanta, thou 
atall of husband hast no need, Shun husbanrding. 

Husbanding, /p/. a. [f. as pree. + -1NG?.] 
That husbands; sparing, economical, parsimonious. 

1811 Soutney in Q. Aev. VI. 275 The husbanding poli- 
ticians and peace-praters. 

+ Hu-sbandize, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. Iuspanp 
+-1ZE.) trans. Yo administer as a steward, to 
economize; = HusBaNnb v, 2. ‘Cf. Austandrtze, 
husbandry vb., also nsed by Blithe.) 

1649 Buitne Ang. Jiuprom. i, 4 We also made ..all the 
Creatures subservient to nian, and man to husbandize the 
fruits of the earth, and dresse, and keepe them for the use 
of the Creature. 

Hu'sbandland. [f. Huspanp sé, or ON. hiis- 
/dndi in its sense of ‘ frecholder’ + Lanp.) An old 
Northumbrian and Lowland Scotch term for the 
holding of a ‘husband’ or manorial tenant, = yard- 
land, virgate; the land oceupied and tilled by the 
tenants of a manor, in contradistinction to the de- 
mesne lands. 

As this holding normally consisted of two bovates or ox- 
gangs, the word was sometimes taken as = this quantity of 
arable land. 

[¢ 1290 /. ther de Calchou (1846) 461 Habent villam de bolden 
in qua sunt viginti octo terre husbandorum, quarum quelibet 
solebat reddere per annum vjs. et viijd. .. et faciendo talia 
seruicia [etc.) 1321 Merton Coll. Kec. No. 6186 Willelmus 
Alsilwyr pro i. toft’ et i. bovett® de terra dominici et 1). 
bovete de terra husband’ reddit itij. li.) 1414 Newomninster 
Cartud. (Surtees! 264 Unam terrain vocatam Husbondeland. 
1567 Surv. Long //oughton in Vateson fist. Northumbld. 
1}. 370 Before the partition of this towne, every tenant had, 
besyd his husband lande, certayne parte of the demayne 
lands ; every husband lande was at the yearly rent of xxijs. 
1s.. iets Parlt. Scott, 1. 198 Trem aij akker of land is 
callit ane ox gang. Tua ox gang is ane husband land. 1633.Sc. 
ActsChas /,c.5 Vosetdowne ane stent upon everie Plough 
or IJusband Land, according to the worth, for maintenance 
..of the said Schools. 3860 C. Innes Scot. in Alid. Ages iv. 
139 Each tenant of a husbandland kept two oxen. 3883 
Servoum Ang. bil. Commun, 61 In the district of the old 
Northumbria, virgates and half-virgates were still the msual 
holdings, but they were called ‘ husband-lands’, 1892 F. W. 
Drenpy Farms Northumbld. in Archrol, siiliana XV). 127 
The full number of strips in the open arable fields which 
belonged to each customary homestead in the village, with 
the meadow and common rights also appurtenant to it, was 
called throughout England a * yardland’, .. in the North of 
England and in Scotland a ‘husband land‘, or a ‘ whole 
tenement’, and in Northumberland and in the North of 
Durham a ‘farm’ or ‘farmhold’. 1894 Eart Percy /éid. 
XVII. 10 An area equal to the size of an average husband. 
land was in the hands of the cottagers. /ésdé., Hitherto 
these holdings have been entered as ‘husbandlands’. Here 
{survey of Lesbnry, 1616) for the first time they are called 
‘farms’. 1895 Bateson //ist. Northnumbid, 11. 424 Vhese 
husbandlands or farms contained on an average 314 acres of 
arahle land, 3 acres of meadow, and 4 acres of pasture. 

Hu‘sbandless, cz. [f. Husbanp sé. + -LEss.] 
Having no husband; unwedded; bereaved of a 
husband, widowed. 

1546 Bate Lng. Votaries 1. (1550) 4 Their vowed wyue- 
lesse and husbandelesse chastyte 1s altlogyther of the deuyll. 
1641 Eart StRaAFFORO 12 Mayin Rushw. //ist. Coll. (1721) 
ut. I. 269 One Stroke will make my Wife Husbandless. 
1790 Soutuey Lett, (1856) I. 2 Till husbandless, houseless, 
witbout wealtb or land, Poor Sentiment closes by walking 
the Strand. 1850 Brackie Eschylus Ul. 246 Sonless 
mothers thou hast left us, Weeping wives and husbandiess. 

Husbandalike (ho zbandlaik), a.and adv. [f. 
as prec. + Like a, and adv.) 

A. adj. Like or after the manner of a husband 
(in various senses). 

1542 Upare £rasm. Apoph. i. 3 That, that is aboue good 
housbandlyke clenlynes, we would bestowe in almes vppon 
our Christian beatin a@izaz Liste Hus. (1752) 101, 
I ploughed and sowed the corn in the most husbandlike 
manner | could. 1845 Potson Eng. Lawin Encycl. Metrop. 
829/1 In the case of a farm, a promise is implied on the part 
of a yearly tenant, that he will use it in an husbandlike 
inanner, and cultivate the lands according to the custom of 
the country. 1898 Daily Mews 21 July 8/6 Mr. Calvert 
suggested that the plaintiff could have .. left his wife at 
Ostend. The Deputy Judge did not think that would bave 
been very husbandlike. 

B. adv. After the manner of a husband. 

3748 Ricuarpson C/artssa (1811) II]. roo The man.. 
husband-like, will let nobody insult you but himself. 

Husbandly (hozbandli), a2. [f. IlusBann sé, 
+-Ly].] 

l. Belonging to or befitting a husband; having 
the character proper to a husband; marital. 

1581 J. Bett //addon's Answ. Osor. 353 He loveth his 
Church, with more then an husbandly love. 1679 SHADWELL 
True Widow \, 1 will lead a solid, sober, husbandly life, if 
you will marry me. 1769 O.cferd Mag. IM. 142/2 The timid 
offspring of husbandly authority. 1882 Masson Cardy/e in 
Macut. Mag. XLV. 248 How husbandly [he would be] in 
his looks round to his wife when she interjected one of her 
bright and witty remarks. . 

2. Pertaining or appropriate to a husbandman or 


to husbandry. ? Oés. 

1573 Tusser Husé, alvi. (1878) 101 Though neuer so much 
a good huswife doth care, that such as doe labour haue 
husbandlie fare. 1610 W. Forkixncuam Art of Survey mm. 
vi. 75 Tbe performance of certaine inferiour and husbandly 
seruices vnto the Lord of the Fee. 1649 Britne £yvg. 
improv. Yo Rdr., As our English climate and best husbandly 
experience will admit. 1793 Pexnant in Pil. Trans. 


HUSBANDLY. 


LXXX. 8 Old Tusser, in his Account of the Christmas 
Husbandlie Fare. : ’ 
+b. Of plants: Cultivated, domestic; trimmed. 

3546 J. Hevwoop Prov. (1867) e Ye will as soone stop 
gaps with rushes, As with any husbandly handsome bushes. 
1578 Lyte Docoens ww. xviii. 473 The domestical!, or hus- 
bandly beanes, do growe in feeldes and gardens. 

+3. Thrilty, saving, frugal, economical. Oés. 

1593 Nasue Christ’s T. (1613) 94 He is very thrifty, and 
husbandly. 1617 Markuam Cazva/.1.7 The course 1 haue 
formerly prescribed, I hold most Husbandly for his profit. 
a@x716 Berackate HWks, (1723) 1. 17 He..is nevertheless 
oblig’d to be frugal and husbandly, and not to lavish .. 
what he has. ca Nortn Lives 1. 413 Lord Rochester 
.. was working the husbandly point to save the pension. 

Hu'sbandly, adv. ? Obs. [f. as prec. + -L¥2.] 
In the manner of a good ‘ hnsband’ (see HusBAND 
$6. 5); thriftily, frugally, economically. 

a1483 Liber Niger in Hoxseh. Ord. 1790) 75 To knowe 
howe bonorablye i Vushandiye the officers handle & minister 
the kinge’s goodes. 1573 Tusser //usé. viii, (1878) 16 Some 
husbandlie thriueth that neuer had wife, yet scarce a good 
husband in goodnes of life. 1671 .V. Riding Rec. V1. 161 
Two eculemen named to see the money husbandly em- 
ployed. @1734 Nortu Lives I. 37 However moderately 
and husbandly the cause was managed. 


Husbandman (ha zbandmé#n). Pl. -men. 
Forms: see EfusBanp sé. (In early use often two 


words.) [f Huspanp 56.4 Man: cf. masterman, 


merchantman.] 

1. A man who tills or cnllivates the soil; 2 
farmer. In earlier northern use, app., the holder 
of a husbandland: cf. HUSBAND sé. 3. 

¢€1330 R. Brenne Chron, ace (Rolls) 6608 Husbonde- 
men pat tyled lond, & werkmen. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII 
(1836) 29x Thomas Jourde of Crofton in Hampeshyre hus- 
bandman. 1530 PatsGr. 233/1 Husbandeman, /abourev'r de 
utlage, agricole, paisant. 1§83 Stuspes Anat. Adus. un. 
(1882) 44 Be there husbandmen there and such others as 
manure and till the ground? 1670 D. Dexton Deser. New 
York (1845) 7 They live principally by Hunting, Fowling, 
and Fishing; their Wives being the Husbandmen to till 
the Land, and plant their corn. «1713 Ettwoon A ufobiog. 
(1714) 8 An Hushand-Man, who was at Plow not far off. 
1828 Tytier //ist. Scot. (1864) 1. 237 In the village of 
Bolden. .there were twenty-eight husbandmen, who pos- 
sessed each a husbandland, with common pasture. 1834 
Brit, Hush. 1. viii. 179 After..the adoption of turnips, 
potatoes, and other esculent roots, into field culture, a new 
era dawned upon the husbandman. 1885 J. C. ATKINSON 
in NV. & Q. 6th Ser. X11. 363 Proof that..down to the first 
half of the seventeenth century, the appellation husband- 
man still distinguished tbe man of the class next below the 

yeoman, and that he was literally the holder of the orthodox 
usband-land consisting of two oxganzs. 

Jig. 364x Hixne 7. Brueu xxvii. 83 Such as did sowe 
and plant (as Gods husbandmen) the seeds and roots of 
grace and truth amongst them. 1838 Lytton Alice 174 
We are betier husbandmen than you who sow the wind and 
reap the whirlwind. : 

tb. Hushandman's dial: the marigold. Obs. 

1563 Hytt Art Garden. (1593) 93 This floure [marigold) 
also of certaine, tis named the Husbandmans Diall, for that 
the same so aptly declareth the houres of morning and 
euening, by the opening and shutting of it. 

+2. A man who is the head of a household ; the 
‘ goodman’ of the house ; the householder: = Hus- 
BAND sh, 1. Obs, 

1382 Wycuir Jatt, xxiv. 43 3if the housbonde man wiste 
in what houre the theef were to cunme, 1400-30Chaucer's 
Sompn. 7.60 (Harl. MS.) Syk lay be housbond man [6 ¢e.xr/s 
good man, bond man) whos bat be place is. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 35 A howsebonde man in a howse..a 
contemplatif man “1 the chirche. 

+ b. A married man: = IluSBAND sé. 2. rare. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas in. v. (MS. Bodl. 263) If. 161/1 
Husbondinen, in soth, ar most to blame..1 trowe ther 
wyues may hen) inouh suffise. 

+3. A thrifty man, an economist; =HusBayp 
sb. 5. Obs. rare. 

1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 109 » 7 He was an excellent 
Husbandman, but had resolved not to exceed such a 
Degree of Wealtb. 

4. Comb., as husbandman-like adj. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 25 The work was done in 
a husbandmanlike manner. 184x W. Spatpinc Italy & ft. 
fst. 1. 324 The husbandman-soldier of Rome, with his rude 
and stern patriotism. 

Husbandress. rave. [f. HUSBANDER +-ESs.] 
A woman who hnsbands or saves up. 

1895 W. Wricut Palmyra § Zenobia xii. 132 She was 
a husbandress of wealth more than is the custom with 


women, 
+Husbandrize, v. Obs. rare. [f Huvs- 


BANDRY + -IZE.] fans. To treat in the way of 
husbandry, to cultivate, till. rare. (Cf. husbanddtize, 
husbandry vb., also used by Blithe.) 

1653 ButHe Lug. euprov. Impr. (ed. 3) 58 There will he 
enough for many years of the other two sorts [of land] 
remain to hushandrize, and toss and tumble up and down. 

Husbandry (hozbandri), sd. Forms: see 
IlusBanp ; also 3 housebondrie, 4 hosboundrie, 
hosebounderye, 5 husbandery, 6 howsbondry. 
(f Huspanp sd, + -ry.] 

tl. The administration and management of a 
household ; domestic economy. Ods. (Cf. Hovse- 
WIFERY 1.) 

¢1290 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 463/56 Of obur pingus ne tok he no 
3eme, ne to housebondrie. 1332 Litere Cantuarienses 
(Rolls) 1, 336 Poy avoms entremys de hosebounderye. 
1425 Ord. Whittington's Alius-house in Entick Loudon 


473 


(1766) 1V. 354 Tbe office and charge of him shal be .. the 
husbandry of tbe same house, in as much as he may Boodly 
oversee, 1596 Suaks. Aferch. V. i. iv. 25 Lorenso I com- 
mit into your hands, The husbandry and mannage of my 
house. 1629 N. C[arpenter] Achttophe! 53 The generall 
administration of a family, which wee may call husbandry. 

+b. transf. and fg. Management, economical 
administration, ordering (as of a household). Ods. 

1536 Lisle Papers X11.701P.R.O.), I think you never ware 
better [velvet]; but I will see the cutting out and hus- 
bandry thereof myself. 1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 1. ti. 
(1636) 86 West India, which hath long inioyed the hus- 
bandrie of Ministers. 1658 IVhole Duty Man vii. § 12. 63 
There is a husbandry of the soul, as well as of the estate. 

2. The business or occupation of a husbandman 
or farmer; tillage or cultivation of the soil (in- 
cluding also the rearing of live stock and poultry, 
and sometimes extended to that of bees, silkworms, 
etc.); agriculture, farming. 

€ 1380 Wycur IVks, 11880) 387 Merchandise & hosbondrie 
& oper craftis. ¢1q60 Fortescue Ads. §& Lim. Mon, xiii. 
(1885) r4x The new husbondry pat is done per, namely in 
grobbyng and stokkyng off treis, busses, and groves. 1534 
Firzuers. (¢7¢/e) The Boke of Hvsbandry. 1§35 CovERDALE 
2 Chron. xxvi. 10 He delyted in husybandrye. 1577 B. 
Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 78 b, Tbe vine requireth 
great husbandry about it. 158x W. Starrorp Fram. 
Compl. 1. (1876) 19 ‘Whose sheepe is the cause of all! these 
mischieues, for they haue driuen husbandry out of the 
countrey. 1660 SHarrock Vegetables 98 Vhe husbandry of 
sowing clover grass..will here come in most properly. 1767 
A. Younc Farmer's Lett, People 128 Vhere is not a more 
dubious point in agriculture than the difference between the 
Old and the New husbandry. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. s.v. 
Yarrow, Vhe chief branch of husbandry is the rearing of 
sheep. 1849 Conpen Speeches 51 In 1790 the price of iron 
and unplements of husbandry was double what it is now. 
Jig. 1675 TRAHERNE Chr. Ethics xxx. 483 The heart. .pre- 
pared to receive it by the husbandry of Providence. 

+b. Industrial occupation in general. Ods. 

1604 Dekker Adny's Eufert. Div, Dutch countrey 
people toyling at their Husbandrie; women carding of 
their Hemp, the men beating it. a 1639 W. WHatecey 
Prototypes 1. xxvi. 11640) 2x Live as Abraham and Jacob 
did, not as Esau, follow some study, follow some good 
husbandry. 

+ 3. concr. (from 1 and 2), a. Household goods. 
b. Agricultural prodnce, cultivated crops. ¢e, Land 
nnder cultivation; an agricultural holding, d. 
‘The body of husbandmen on an estate; the farm 


tenantry. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Wife's Prol. 288 Spoones and stooles, and 
al swich housbondrye. 1526 TinpaLe x Com. iti.g Ye are 
goddis husbandrye, ye are goddis byldynge. 1599 Suaks. 
flen. V, v. it. 39 All her Husbandry doth lye on heapes, 
Corrupting in it owne fertilitie. @ 1628 Preston Sreasipl, 
Love (1631) 205 How goodly a sight is it when a man looks 
into the husbandrie, to see tbe vine full of clusters, tosee the 
furrowes full of corne. 1675 PAil. Trans. X. 321 Sir Hugh 
Plat had a long and tedious task .. before the Husbandry 
would stirr. 1697 A. pE LA Pryme Diary (Surtees) 159 The 
lord or steward of this mannour of Iroughton .. had also 
a capon of every husbandry, and a hen of a whole cottagry, 
and a chicken of a half cottagry. .. To this day some of the 
chief husbandry fetches their coals and wood. 

4, a. With qualifying epithet (good or 7d): 
Management (profitable or wasteful) of a house- 
hold or of resources; (good or bad) economy. 

1sg0-1 Ervot /mage Gov. (3556) 122 By negligence or 
lacke of good housbandrie. 1§73 Vew Custom. ii. in Haz. 
Dodstley 111, 16 Covetousness they call Good hushandry, 
when one man would fain have all. 1649 N. Bacon Duse, 
Govt. Eng. 1. \xiv. (1739) 134 Wars. .occasioning much waste 
of Treasure, put the King to the utmost pitch of good 
Husbandry. 1665 Mancey Groftius’ Low C. Warres 355 
That old negligence, and ill husbandry in the disposing of 
mony. 1735 Borixcsroke Lett. Stinty Hist. ti. (1752) 38 
The excessive ill husbandry practised from the very begin- 
ning of King William's reign. 1745 De fue's Eng. Traides- 
man (1841) I. x. 75 Good husbandry and frugality are quite 
out of fashion. 

b. Hence aéso/,; Careful management ; employ- 
ment ofa thing sparingly and to the best advantage; 
economy, thrift, profit. (Cf. Hovusewirery 1 b.) 

1362 Lanou. 7, Pé. A. 1. 55 Husbondrie and he holden 
to-gedere. 14.. A/S. Cotton. Cleop. E. iv. Vf. 35 in P. Pd, 
Crede Notes 38 Also to the buttrey dore ther be xij, sundrye 
keyes in xij. hands, wherein symythe to be small husbandrye. 
xssz Hnoet, Husbandrye or profite, vé¢/itas. 1663 Pepys 
Diary 6 June, Every thing [is] inanaged there by their 
builders with such husbandry as is not imaginable. 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 428 Pp 1 The Ways of Gain, Husbandry, 
and Thrift, 84x Esmrson Lect, Conservative Wks. 
(Bohn) Il. 265 Reform has no gratitude, no prudence, no 
husbandry. 

5. attrib. and Comb. 

1624 Carr. Smitn lirginia v. 185 In such husbandr 
qualities he well deserued great commendations. 1795 i 
Puicurps //ist. fudand Naviy. Addenda 143 Pleasure and 
husbandry boals. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 684 Obliged 
to manufacture .. most of their hushandry tools. 1843 J. 
Sauitu Forest Trees 5 No part of busbandry-labour can be 
carried on without it {tinyber). 

Hence t Husbandry v. /vans.,to apply husbandry 


to; to till, cultivate. Ods. rare. 

1649 Bune Eng, /iuprov. xii. 71 One Acre of well 
Manured and Hushandryed Land. /ééd., Consider the vast 
advantage there will be by Hushandring a little well...One 
Acre Manured, Plowed, and Hnsbandred in season, may 
and doth usually beare as much Corne as two or three ill 
Husbandred. 


Husbandship. [f. Hussanp sd, + -suir.] 


, The action or office of husband. 


| 


HUSH. 


1784 R. Bace Barhain Downs 11. 314 Such a loving piece 
of good husband-ship as a letter, 188: deademy 2 July 
3/3 There was no better portion for his [Arnold's] daughter 
tban the neighbouring convent or the husbandship of one 
Lorenzo da Fiori. 1892 Mrs. Crosse Red-letter Days 
I, 237, I never heard of his being remarkable for anything 
in the world except for husbandship of the authoress, 

Huscearle: see Housrcart. Husche, obs. 
f. Hutcn sé. Huse, anglicized f. Huso, sturgeon. 


+ Huseau. Ols. [a. obs. F. Aowseau (Cotgr.) 
“a course drawer wome ouer a Stocking instead of 
a Boot’ (cf. OF. howse/, in Godef.’, dim. of OF. 
(and F. dial.) hozse, hewse, husse boot.] Some kind 
of boot or legging. 

Huseus in the first quot. is app. an error for Auseus = 
Auscaus, for which huseans in Cowell is again an error, 
copied by Minsheu and Phillips. But cf. Sc. Husnion. 

1464-5 Act 4 Edw. /V,c.7 Qe nulle persone Cordewaner.. 
face, .ascuns solers galoges ou husens oveque ascun pike ou 
polein ge passera la longeur..dedeux poutz. /did., Ascuns 
solers husens ou galoges [Nod/s Parit. V. 566/2 Shoes, 
Galoges or Botes..Shoes, Botes or Galoges}]. 1607 CowELL 
luterfr., Huseaus, comineth of the French (Aousecau.r) i. 
ocrea, a boote. It is vsed in tbe Stalute, an. 4 Ed. 4. ca. 7. 
1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), //useans (old Word), a kind of 
Boot or Spatterdash of course Cloth. 1720 StRyPE Sfow's 
Sterv. IL. v. xii. 212,/2 (tr. Act 1464-5) Any Shoes, Galoshes, 
or Huseaus. 

Husel, hushel, obs. ff. HouseEt. 

Husewif, Husfrey, obs. ff. HovusEWwIFE, -RyY. 

Hush (hzf),sd.1 A local Sc. name for the Lump- 
fish (Cyclopterus lumpus). Also hush-bagaty, 
hush-padle (cf. Cock-PADDLE). 

@ 1605 Potwart Flyting w. AJontgomerte 746 Hush padle, 
lick ladle. 1808-18 Jamieson, Hush, the Lump, a fish. 

Hush (hof), sd.2 (f Husn wv! Kare before 
the 19th c., but then (perhaps following Byron) in 
extensive use in prose and poetry.] 

1. Suppression of sound, imposed or enforced ; 
silence {where noise has been or might be) ; still- 
ness, quiet. 

1689 in Jagd. Coll. & Fas. // (0. H.S.) 274 At the very 
instant wasa hush. 1724 Ramsay 7ca+t. Misc. (1733) IIL. 
285 Where the shrill trumpets never sound, But one eternal 
hush goes round. 1816 Byron CA. //ar. itn Ixxxvi, It is the 
huvh of night. 1835 Lytton Riewzs x. v, A dead hush lay 
like a heavy air over the multitude. 1870 Dickens &. 
Prood xii, A certain awful hush pervades the ancient pile, 
the cloisters, and the churchyard. 1877 Brack Green /ast. 
xxvi, The hush of evening had fallen over the birds. 1897 
Westin. Gaz. 24 Dec. 3/1 There are moments of solenin 
hush between the verses of the hymn. F 

b. Suppression of discussion ; the hushing-up of 
a scandal, etc. 

1898 Datly News x Feh. 3/5 The distinguishing feature of 
the Board was a policy of ‘ Hush’, 

2. An utterance of ‘hush !’ 

1871 L. Sternen Playgr. Europe xii. (1894) 282 A scarce 
audible hush seems to be whispered throughout the region. 

Hush (hf), 50.3 north, dial. [Echoic. Goes 
with IfusH v.42 Cf. Ger. Asch sudden or swift 
motion, sudden shower of rain.] 

l. The sound made by water flowing swiftly but 


smoothly. 

1868 G. Macnonatp RX. Falcouer 1. 242 In his ears was 
the hush rather than rush of the water over the dam. 

2. A gush or rush of water; spec. in Lead 
méning, an artificial rush of water from a dam, to 
wash away the surface, etc.: see [IusH v.38 Hence 
hush-dam, hush-gutter : see quot. 1821. 

x8zx W. Forster 7 reat. Strata Newcastle to Cross Fell 
(ed. 2) 283 Where the sloping ground to be hushed, is of 
any considerable length, from the hush-dam down to the 
bottom of the slope, the reservoir must contain a consider- 
able quantity of water..to carry down the great quantity of 
rubbish which the water will raise in a long hush-gutter. 
1825-80 Jamieson, /fvsh, a sudden bursting out of water, 
a gush. Etter. For, 1861 Durham Chron. 13 Sept., he 
*hushes’” from the lead nitnes, which had done so much 
harin to the fish. 1893 Hestor Northumbld. Gloss., Hush, 
a great rush of water. This is produced artificially..so as 
to hare the surface of tbe rock in order to discover indica- 
tions of ore in the face of a hill side. 

Hush (hf), a. arch. [A later modification of 
Husnt a., after the introduction of Hus v1 and 
zxt.] Silent, still, quiet, hushed. 

1602 Suaks. //am. 11. 11. 508 The bold windes speechlesse, 
and the Orbe below As hush as death. 1607 RowLanps 
Dioy. Lanth, 22 At night when all was hush, 1666 Pepys 
Diary 22 July, Walked through the House, where tnost 
people mighty hush, and, methinks, melancholy. 1702 
Monse growu a Rat 31 You..are hush in his Cause, that you 
may be able to speak in your own. 1813 Scott Kokedy vi. 
iii, The owl has seen him, and is hush. 1841 Loner. /72thiof"s 
Homestead 29 Hush sat the listening bench. __ 

Hush (lizf), v1 Also 7 whosh. [Found first 
in 16th c.; app. in its origin a back-formation 
from Husut @., which was in much earlier use, 
and appears to have been, from its final 4, at 
length treated asa pa. pple. : see HusHED, A verb 
Husut (q.v.) of the same form as the adjective is 
recorded in 16th c. dicts.] } : ; 

1. ¢rans. To make silent, still, or quiet; to 1m- 
pose silence upon ; to silence, quiet. | 

1546 Supplic. Poore Commons in 4 Supplic. (E E.T.S.) 83 
Yf they were of God, they woulde, . not be hushed wyth an 
acte in parliament. x60r SHaxs. 77ed. N. v. i. 110 My 
dutie bushes me. 1643 Mitton Divorce 11. xvii, Which.. 


HUSH. 


(like the Word of God) in one instant hushes outrageous 
tempests into a sudden slillness and peaceful calm. 1725 
Pore Odyss. xiit. 3 A pause of silence hush'd the shady 
rooms. 1794 Mrs. Rancitrre Alyse, Udolphe xv, To.. 
hush the sailor’s fearful groan. 1832 W. Irvixc Alhambra 
If, 152 The very birds.. hushing their own sirains, listened 
in charmed silence. 1852 Dickens Bleak //o. xxxi, The 
little child awoke .. Charley. .bezan to walk about hushing 
it. 1883 STEVENSON Silverado Sq. 35 Wushing their talk. 
b. with «/, dows, as intensive additions. 

1682 Bunyan Holy IWar (ed. Cassell) 21 Thus would 
Diabolus hush up and quiel she town of Mansoul. 1858 
Froune //ist. Eng, xit. F11. 4 If he would hush down the 
waves of heresy as he had restored peace to the waters of 
the Mediterranean. 1870 Rossetti Pocms, Dante at Ve- 
rona xiv, Pages hushed their laughter down. 

2. transf. and fig. ‘To reduce to tranquillity, to 
suppress (anything disturbing or disquieting); to 
allay, lull, pacify. Also with zp. 

1632 J. Havwarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 178 The matter 
was whosht up with the conclusion of the marriage. 1684 
Otway MVenice Pres... i, Witt thou then Hush iny cares 
thus? 3784 Mann in Let? Lit. Alen (Camden) 427, I do 
sincerely congratulate you, that the disturbance is hushed, 
1819 Byron FZuan i. Iviii, Vhere’s a rumour which IJ fain 
would hush. 1874 Green Short fist. v. § 3 233 The 
quarrel between the baronage and the Church.. was hushed 
in the presence of a common danger. 

3. Usually in phr. Ash up. To suppress talk, 
mention, or discussion of ; to procure silence con- 
cerning ; to keep from getting known, 

1632 J. Maywarv tr. Biondrs -romena 125 Resolved to 
have all things husht up. 1709 Sterte Tatler No. 59 ? 5 
It had indeed cost him a Hundred Pounds to hush the 
Affair, 1727 Swiet Gulliver uw. v, Vhe thing was hushed 
up, and never known at court. 1798 T. Jerrerson H’rit. 
(1859) LV. 207 Either the Envoys have nol written. .or their 
communications are hushed up. 1812 Sporting Alag. XL. 
165 What ts vulgarly called hushing the transaction. 1893 
Law Times XCV, 225/2 Opportunities for a suspicious 
matter being improperly hushed up. 

4. intr. To become or be silent, quiet, or still. 
Also collog. with uf. 

1561 [see Husuinc ffi. a.). 1580 Sipney /’s. xxxix. v, But 
I doe hush, why do I say thus much? a 1634 Kanpo1.pn 
Amyntas i. ii. Wks. (1875) 318 All hash to bed. 18.. 
Lowe.t Sounets xx, Ict praise hush. 1855 Lyscu Aivulet 
xvet, iv, O, let us hush and hear Ilis holy word. 1860 Bart- 
Lett Dict, Amer., Vo hinsh up, \0 cease speaking, to be 
silent, to hush. 1895 Jest. Gaz. 17 Veb. 3/3 Mr. Gladstone 
rose as leader of the House, and everyone hushed to hear 
his decision. 

ITence Husher (in 7 
hushes or quiets. 

1659 ‘Vorriano, .Winnatrice, a rocker, a stiller, a Juller, a 
whoosher or a dandler of children asleep. 

Hush, v2 Now dia/. [A modification of 
the natural uttcrance sh /: cf. SHoo, Cf. Ger. 
huschen in same sense.] ¢7avs. To scare or drive 
off (birds, etc.) with cries of ‘hush !’ or ‘sh!’. 

1613-16 W. Browne Artt. Past, u. iii, She husht him 
thence, he sung no more, But. .flew tow'rds the shore. 1675 
Brooks Gold, Acy Whs. 1867 V. 40g Whilst David was 
hunted up and down like a partridge, and hushed ont of 
every bush. 1880 Antrim § Down Gloss., {1ush, to drive 
a flock of fowl, saying at the same time, ‘IIush, hush’. 
Sometimes I hush, or Wheeshoo, 

Hush, w.$ zorth. dial. [Echoic. Cf. Husi 56.3] 
trans. ‘Yo send or let forth (water) with a rush ; 
Spec.in Lead mining,to send a rush of water over 
a sloping surface, in order to uncover ore, and 
Separate it from the earth and stones in which it 
is embedded, or for similar purposes. Iicnce 
Hushing wv/. sh., also alirro. 

1750 Phil, Trans. XLVI. 364 Which gives it [the River] 
the Colour of Water hushed from  Lead-mines. 1799 
Mining lease in Barnewalt & Cressw. Avug's B. Rep. 1X. 507 
With full power..to do allt other things (hushing only 
excepted) as inight be necessary. 1821 W. Forster 7 rea/. 
Strata Newcastle to Cross Fell (ed. 2) 282 note, Consider- 
able quantities of float ore have been procured at Greengill 
mine, in Alston-moor by Hushing. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hush, 10 detach, hy force of a running stream, earthy 
particles from minerals, 1878 Custbertd. Gloss., Hush, .. 
to wash away soil from mines or quarries hy a rush of water. 
1886 W. M. Ecciestone MWecardale Names 73 The earliest 
method of searching for lead ore was hy collecting the water 
in dams and hushing the surface of the ground where 
metalliferous veins existed. 1887 orth Star 28 Oct., [He] 
had promised..that he would havea stop put to the hushing 
process. 

Hush .hof), 2. [app. a later form of Husat 
intl; cf. 5H1 It might also be taken as impera- 
tive of Hus v.1j] A command to be silent or 
quiet ; silence!’ =Sc. whisht ! 

1604 R. Cawprey Table Alph., Hush, Husht, peace, or 
he still, 1611 Suaks. Cyd. v. iv. 94 No more you petty 
Spirits of Region low Offend our hearing: hush. 1700 T. 
Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser. § Cort. 125 ‘They em- 
ploy’d themselves while the Bills were reading, about—’ 
*Hush, hush’. 1797 Mrs. Rapcurre /éadian xii, ‘ Hush, 
they are pilgrims’, whispered Viraldi. 1873 Symonps Gré, 
Poets vii. 225 Silence ! Hush ! what noise was this? 

Hushaby (hv ‘fabai), #/.,v., and a. dial. [f. 
Husu v.! or gut. + dy in by-by, BrE-ByYEI, child's 
name for ‘sleep’ or ‘bed’: cf. also /u/laby, 
rockaby.] 

A. int. (or imperative of vb.) Hush! and go 
to sleep; a word used in lulling a child. 

1796 Alother Goose's Melody 15 Hush-a-hy hahy On the 
tree top, When the wind blows The cradle will rock. 


whoosher), one who 
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1824 Mactaccarr Gallovid, Kncycl., Hushie-baw-Babbie, 
the cradle-song to babes, 1864 Miss Yoncr 77ia/ I. 66 
‘It is one constant hush, hushaby’, he said; ‘it would 
make one sleep pleasantly’. : 

B. vd, trans. ‘Yo |ull to sleep with ‘ hushaby ’. 

1848 Mars, Gaskett As. Bartow ix. (1882) 23/2 Hushabying 
a babby as wouldn't be hushabied. 

C. aaj. ‘ Yending to quiet or Tull’ (eclectic 
Rev. cited in Worcester 1846-. 


Hushed (hojt), 747. a. Also 7-8 hush’d. 
See also Hlusut. [llistorically a continuation of the 
earlier adj. HIUSHT, but treated as the pa. pple. of 
Ilusn w.1, after the appearance of the latter.] 
Reduced to silence ; silenced, stilled, quieted, 

160z Marston Ant. & Afe/. 1. Wks. 18:6 I. 15 Vouchsafe 
me, then, your hush'd observances. 1670 Drypenx Cong. 
Granada t.i, No nore; but hush’d as Midnight Silence go. 
3709 StRELE J atler No.8 Pp 7 The Air was hushed, the 
Multitude attentive. 1877 Mrs, Ouirnast Makers Flor. 
vii. 183 No hrethren of Saint Dominic inhabit the hushed 
and empty cells. 1898 Dasly .Vews 8 Mar. 3/6 All spoke in 
hushed whispers. ; ; 

IIence Hushedly (ha‘fedli) a/v., in a hushed 
manner. 

1851 G. Merepitu Poems, Song, Hushedly, mournfully, 
mistily uptothe shore, 1892 Le Gal.tiexxe Lore's Worship, 
In morning meadows I have knelt to thee, In noontide 
woodland» hearkened hushedly. 

Husher = usher: see Huisnen. 


Hushful (hofftil), a. rare. [f. Husn 56.1 + 


FUL). Full of or pervaded by silence or stillness ; 


tending to hush to rest. Tlence Hu'shfully adv., 
with suppression of noise, silently. 

a 1861 1), Grav Poet. Ihks. (1874) 7 Hushfully falls the 
soft, white, windless snow. 1884 W. Snare in //arper's 
Mag. June 117 The tide’s faint ripples creep Along the 
brown sands lushfully. 1889 M. Cairn Wing of Azrael 
I. vii. 110 Harry found himself alone in the hushful 1wilight. 

Hu‘sh-hire. rare. LICSH-MONEY. 

811 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. XXXI1. 426 Their 
noble disinterest rejected all hush-hire. 


Hushing (hofin,, v/ sd.. [ff Hus x.) + 
-InG1L.] The action of Ilusn v.1; the action of 
rendering still, silent, or quict ; the whispering of 
shfas in enjoining silenee. //ushing up: see 
Hus v.) 3. 

1813 L. Hine Poems, To T- B— Esq., With thou- 
sand tiny hushings, tke the swarm Of atom bees. 1833 
(Pore) Assassins Paradise 41 But whisper’d hushings 
checked the words that broke. 1849 Mas. PEasopy in //azu- 
thorne & Wife (1885) I. 338 She believed that it was 
better for all, even for the criminals, that there should be 
no hushing»-up, 

Hushing, vé/, 5b.2; see Husn v.3 

Hushing, ff/.a. [f. Husnv.+-1xe2.] That 
hushes: see the verb. 

156: T. Hosy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer (1577) Y iijb, 
The lunahle notes of the prety hirds among the hushyng 
woodes of the hilles. 1800 1.. Hust Aotitn Jfood Poems 
141 The coffin was stript of it’s hiding pall, Amidst the 
hushing choirs. 1820 Keats //) pevion 11. 119 When a God 
gives sign, With hushing finger. 1870 Morris £arthly 
Par, MW. in. 183 More vocal through the hushing night. 

Ilence Hu‘shingly adv., in a hushing manner ; 
with the sound s/ / as in enjoining silence. 

1833 Ritcme Wand. by Loire 10 Vhe echo of our 
measured, tiptoe tread ran hushingly round the vault. 184 
Hor. Satu AMloneyed Adan WI, 1. 6 The waves .. laid 
themselves hushingly upon the sands, as if lo caution us to 
silence. 

Hushion (ho-fan). Sc. Also hoeshin, hoshen. 
[Possibly a popular formation from EHlusrau.] A 
stocking without a foot; a hogger, hugger. 

1789 D. Davipsox Seasons 118 Some wi’ wallets, some 
wi’ weghts, An’ some wr’ hoshens caprin Right heigh. 1792 
Burns IF tliie's Wife iv, She dights her grunzie wi' a hushion. 
1890 Songs of Nursery in Whistle. Binkie (Sc. Songs) II. 
121 Hushions on her bare legs. 

Hush-money. [See Husu v.! 3.] Money 
paid to prevent disclosure or exposure, or to hush 
up a crime or discreditable transaction. 

1709 SrEELE Tatler No, 26 #9, | expect Hush-Money to 
he regularly sent for every Folly or Vice any one commits 
in this whole Town. 1731 Swirt Poems, To Gay 107 A 
dext’rous Steward, when his Tricks are found, Hush-money 
sends to all the Neighhours round. 1845 (16 Apr.) Bricut 
Sp. freland (1868) 150 This bill ..is hush-money given 
thal they may not proclaim to the whole country .. lhe 
sufferings of the population. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. 
vii. Il, 214 He had been forced to pay hushmoney to 
informers. : 

Hush-shop. /ocal. [f Huss v1 or a., in 
reference to the quietness of its operations.] A house 
for the clandestine sale of drink; an unlicensed 
drink-shop. (See quot, 1865.) : 

1844 S. Bamrorp Life of Radical 18 In short, il was a 
hush-shop. 1854 /raser's Mag. L. 287 The Sunday ts spent 
..in the beer-shop, or gin-shop, or hush-shop. 1865 B. 
Briertey /rédale 1, 15 note, Vhe term * Hush Shop’... 
‘hush’ signifying that the company frequenting such places 
were expected to conduct themselves as orderly as possible, 
that no alarm might he given to parties in authority. 

Husht (heft), 1 Now dial. Also 6 
hui(s)sht. [app. a variant of Hust rz, q.v.] 
=llusu tt, 

1387-8 (ed. 1531 TI. Usk Test. Love i. v. (ed. Skeal I. go’, 
Thus, after jangling wordes, cometh huissht! pees! and 
he suille! 1565-73 CoorEr 7viesaurus, Bat, a worde of 
reproche; astush ; tut. Somelyme of silence, as husht. 1598 
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Frorto, Crtto, a word to bid children holde their peace, as 
we say whusht, husht. 1611 Corcr., //ouische, .. husht, 
whist, tst, not a word for your life. 1845 CaKty.e Cromwell 
(1871) V. 155 Husht, poor weeping Mary. 1887 S. Chesh, 
Gloss., ll usht, hush | F 

Husht, tut.2 (Cf. Hist zz. 2.) A cry to 
frighten off or drive away an animal. 

1853 W. B. Barker Lares 4 enates 285 As soon as the 
dog seizes the bird, the master calls out, //ushtt /lusht t 
throwing a stone or any thang he can at him tomake him let 
go the bird. 

Husht (hz{t), @. arch. Also 5 hussht, hushte. 
hoscht. See also IlusHep. [In 15th c. texts, 
hussht, hushte, varies with Hust, Awyst, and 
Wuist, derived from the corresponding interjec- 
tional forms, to express the state which these enjoin 
or produce, Asan adj., Aush¢ gave rise to a vb, and 
sb. of the same form; but it appears to have been 
at length felt as a pa. pple., as if Aush-t, from 
which feeling there arose a new verb I1usH; under 
the influence of this, the original adj. itself passed 
into the pa. pple. Azsh'd, Husuep, of which it is 
now treated as a variant spelling.) Silent, still, 
quiet ; later, Keduced to silence, rendered silent. 

1400: 30 Chaucer's Ant.’s 1, 2123 (Harl. MS.) Whan bey 
were seite and hussht (Six-texr/, hust, huyst] was al pe place. 
©1440 Sone / lor. 813 All was hoscht and stylle. 1530 
Patscr. 589/1, | can make my chylde hushte whan me lyst, 
though he ine never so fast. 1592 SuAKs. Men. & Act. 458 
Kuen as the wind is husht before it raineth. 1697 Dryvven 
Ving. fast, 1x. 80 Husht Winds the topmost Branches 
scarcely bend, 1812 J. Watson /s/e of /'alms 1. 72 The 
husht biltow, 

+ Husht, v. Obs. rare-°. Also 6 whosht. 
[f. [usar ¢z¢.) or aay: cf. dust, Waist, WHISHT 
zos., and see llUsH v,] a. ¢rans. To still, to hush. 
b. zxtr. To be still or silent. 

1§30 Patscr. 589/1, 1 huste, I styll, ye repayse and ye 
rvecoyse. Weclared in ‘I husht’. 1§§2 Hutoet, Husht or 
kepe silence, retieco.. sileo 1598 bFi.orio, Sasentare, to 
whosht, to still, to put to silence, to hould ones peace. 

Husht, sé. [f. Hosur zt, or a.: cf. Husa 
56.4) Silence, quiet, hush. 

1566 Drant Itarl. Hicrim, Kvjb, Ile that was proude 
and bare him hye muste syt in hushte alone. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Kev.\.i, Even ‘in the husht of night. 

1 Hushtness, Vés. [f. Hvsut a. + -NEss.] 
Silence, stillness. 

1609 HlEvwoop /rit, Troy (N.), A generall hushinesse 
hath the world possest. 

Hushy (bz‘fi), 2. [f. Hus 56.3+-y.] That is 
characterized by the sound Aush. 

1803 Miss Anna Sewaro Left. (1811) VI. 97 The hushy 
sound (if | may Le allowed lo coin that epithet’ of the sca- 


shore. 
Husk (hosk), 56.1 [Late ME. Axske, of un- 


certain origin. 

A comnion word since ¢ 1400, of which no earlier Irace has 
been found, Conjectures have been offered of its relationship 
to Ger, Aalse, Du. hudze, huds, which (notwithstanding the 
identity of sense) appear lo he historically and phonetically 
untenable, and of iis ultiinate derivation from Az#s ‘house’, 
which is perhaps possible: cf. for the form, chink, dalk, 
halk, holk, polk, stalk (and see Kluge, Stamunbiliddung. § 61); 
for the sense, LG. Auske=Ger. hauschen, ‘litle house’, in 
E. Fris. also ‘core (of an apple)’, case ’(e. g. spectacle-case), 
‘paper bag’; also MDu. Auuskiyn, huusken, Du. huisken, 
‘little house ’, core (of an apple); Ger. gehduse, ‘case, cap- 
sule’, etc. The connexion of Norwegian Aus ‘piece of 
leather used to enlarge a shoe-last ’, is quite uncertain.} 

1. The dry outer integument of certain fruits and 
seeds; es/. the hard fibrous sheath of grain, nuts, 
etc.; a glume or rind; sfec. in U.S., the outer 
covering of an ear of maize or Indian corn. 

1398 Trevisa Sarth. De P. R. xvu. cliv. (1495) Codde 
and an huske hyght Siliqua. c1g00 Mavnxbev. xxi. (1839) 
188 As the Note of the Haselle hathe an Husk with outen. 
/bid, (Roxh.) 94 Pe macez er pe huskes of be nutemuge. 
¢1440 Promp, Parv. 254/2 Huske of frute. or ober lyke, 
corticillus. 1474 Caxton Chesse 81 The huske whiche is 
about the grayn. 1548 Upatt Evasm, Par. Luke xv.(R.), 
To fil his bealie..with the verai huskes and coddes, wher- 
with the hogges were fedde. 1557 N. I.:Genev.) Lukexv. 
16 The huskes [Wvct., Tinp., Covero. coddis, coddes] 
that the swyne ate. 1631 Wippowes Wat, Piisios. (ed. 2) 
36 The Chesnut..is covered with a sharpe huske, and 
within it hath ared huske, 1665 Hooke Aficragr. 156 Carret 
seeds are like a cleft of a Coco-Nut Husk. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. sv. Verdegrease. The Husks of pressed Grapes. 
1830 M. Donovan Doin. Econ. 1. 87 ‘The malt is parched 
unul it has acquired a slight tinge of yellowness on lhe 
husk. 1855 Loncr. Hiaw. xiii. 29 The women who in 
Autumn Stripped the yellow husks of harvest. 

+b. The calyx or involucre of a flower. Oés. 

1450-1530 J/yr7. our Ladye 210 Whyche floure yf he se yt 
not yet sprynge oute of the huske. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/., 
Husks, among bolanists, the part which a flower grows oul 
of .. Of these there are several kinds, as bulbous or round 
husks, bottle husks, middle husks, foot husks, hose husks. 

e. Ilusks collectively, husky matter. 

1883 C. J. Wits Alod. Persia 233 By about the lwenly- 
fourth day the wine was ready for clearing of the husk 
Jbrd. 234 The sweet wine had already no husk in it. 

2. Applied to animal coverings or shells: +a. 
The coriaceous wing-case of an insect ; an elytron. 
Obs. b. The shell or case of a chrysalis; a 


cocoon. ?a7ch. ¢. In Georgia, U.S., an oyster shell. 

1ssz Hutoet, Byltel flye with a blacke huske, 1636 
Suret. & Maxkn. Country Farme 488 Euerie one [silkworm] 
shutting vp himselfe in his scale or huske, which they make 
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and build vp in two daies. 1653 Watton Angler xii. 226 A 
good bait is the young brood of Wasps or Bees, baked or 
hardned in their husks. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 187 Several 
of them flew away in Gnats, leaving their husks behind them 
in the water floating under the surface. /é:d. 215 They 
seem coverd, upon the upper side of them, with a small 
husk, not unlike the scale, or shell of a Wood-louse. 1802 
Parey Nal. Theol. xix. (1830) 228 This [chrysalis] also in its 
turn dies; itsdead and brittle husk falls to pieces, and makes 
way for the appearance of the fly or motb. 1842 TENNYSON 
Two Voices 11, | saw the dragon-fly Come from the wells 
where he did lie. An inner impulse rent the yeil Of his old 
husk. 

3. techn. Applied to a frame of various kinds: 


see quots. 

1688 R, HoLme A rououry tit 100/2 Husk isasquare Frame 
of Moulding .. set over the Mantle Tree of a Chimney be- 
tween two Pillasters. 1873 Knicut Dict. Mech., Husk, the 
supporting frame of a run of millstones. 

4. transf. and fig. The outside or external part 
of anything; mostly in depreciatory sense, the mere 
rough or worthless exterior, as contrasted with 
the substantial inner part or essence. 

1547-64 BauLpwin Jor. Philos. (Palfr.)98 That. . the bitter- 
nesse & hardnesse of his[Death’s] rough huske should binder 
vs from the sweet taste of such a comfortable kirnell. 1644 
Hiunton Vind, Treat. Monarchy iii. 10 A few huskes of 
reason. 1652 L. S. People's Liberty xvi. 39 Their acquies- 
cing in God's choice should be the pith and kernel of the 
precept, and the setting up of a King onely the husk and 
shell of it. 1841-4 Emurson £ss., Friendship Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 85 Basbfulness and apathy are a tough husk, in which a 
delicate organization is protected from premature ripening. 
1861-8 LoweLL, Emerson Vr. Wks. 1890 I. 355 He.. gave us 
ravishing glimpses of an ideal under the dry husk of our 
New England. 1887 W. H. Stone //arveian Oration 21 
The mere reproduction of the dry busks of thought termed 
words. 

b. Applicd to the human body. 

@ 1677 Barrow Ser. Wks. 1716 1. 62 May not our soul.. 
challenge a good share of our time .. or shall this mortal 
busk engross it all? 1818 M.G Lewis Jrad. 1. /nd. (1834) 
102 It is a matter of perfect indifference tome what becomes 
of this little ugly husk of mine, when once I shall have 
‘shuffled off this mortal coil‘. 

+c. Applied to a person. Ods. 

1601 ?Marston Pasguil & Kath, t. 76 in Simpson Sch. 
Shaks, (1878) 11. 138 Ven keepe too great a house... Yon 
same drie throated huskes Will sucke you vp. /éid. iv. 39 
Ibid. 183 Bra. /2z. How like you the new Poet Mellidus? 
Bra, Sig. A slight bubling spirit, a Corke, a Huske. 

5. attrib. and Comod. (from 1), as husk-porridge ; 
husk-like adj. ; ‘in the husk’, as Ausk corn, nut; 
husk-hackler, ‘a machine for tcariitg corn-husks 
into shreds for stuffing for mattresses, pillows, 
cushions, etc.’ (Knight Dect. AZech. 1875). 

1687 S. Sewatt Diary 3 Oct. (1878) 1. 191 Husk Corn, 
1796 WitherinG Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 11. 60 Flowers with 
valves like grasses, and husk-like calyxes. 
Browninc Casa Guidi Wind. 1. 1003 To see the people swal- 
low hot Husk-porridge which his chartered churchmen stir. 
1888 Pall Mali G. 24 Jan. 5/2 The busk nuts piled on the 
top. 

Husk (hask), 54.2. [In sense 1 of uncertain 
origin; possibly from Tusk sé.1: cf. also Husk 
v.24; in scnse 2 app. a back-formation from 
Husky a. 4.] 

1. A diseasc affecting cattle : see quots. 

@1722z Liste Husé.in O. C. & F. Was. (E.D.S.) 62 Mas- 
sacks, a disease affecting the throat. The result of worms 
tn the bronchial tubes; called also //usk, //oss, and J/oose. 
1755 Nicnotts in Phil. Trans, XLIX. 247 The husk..is a 
disease, to whicl- bullocks are very subject, while young. .. 
The creature is.seized with a short dry cough, by which he 
is perpetually teized. 1787 Winter Sys/. Hush. 230 Some 
of my hogs .. were affected with a violent cough vulgarly 
called the husk. 1828 Sporting Mlag. XXII. 210 In oxen, 
sheep and swine, the disorders called the foul, the rot, and 
the husk will be perpetuated from generation to generation. 
1892 Wiltsh. Co. Mirror 5 Aug. 1/6 Mixture for Pigs.. ins 
tended to cure Colds, Lameness, Husk, Worms. 

2. Huskiness. 

_ 1816 T. L. Peacocn //eadlong Hall 4 Clearing the husk 
in his throat with two or three hems. 1887 Daly News 
23 July 6/7 [It] brings a husk to tbe father’s voice as they 
shake hands in a last ‘good-bye’. 

+ Husk, 5.3 Oés., the dog-fish: see Huss. 

Husk (hosk), «. dial. [app. a back-formation 
from dusky: but cf. Hask a.) Dry, parched, 
Husky. Also comb., husk-voiced adj. 

1847-78 Hatuwett, Husk. .(3) Dry; parched. Linc. 1876 
Lamier Pocms, Clover 24 Nor Dick husk-voiced upbraids 
The sway-back’d roan. 

Husk (hask), v1 [f. Husk 34.1] trans. To 
remove the husk from, to deprive of the husk. 

1562 Turner Herbal tu. 57 b, Tbe germanes husk millet 
and eat it with milk. 1601 HoLtann /éiny 1. 567 Pistores 
were those.. who husked and cleansed the bearded red wheat, 

1698 Frver Acc. FE. /ndia & P. 53 Pepper..when dried it is 
black, and husked white. 1737 Epwaros Wés. (1834) I. 
ae The children were .. husking Indian cern. ~ 1856 
OtmstEo Slave States 42 Vhe maize is afterwards husked 
in the field, at leisure. 1880 Miss Birp Yafan I. 138 They 
are husking rice, a very laborious process. 

Husk (hosk), v.2 /ocal. [Goes with Husk sé.2] 
intr, Of cattle: To cough as when suffering from 
the ‘husk’. Hence Husking v4/. sd. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb, wi. (1586) 135 Sicknes 
of the Loongs is..a short husking, and thrusting out of the 
toong withall, 1848 Jrul. KR. Agric. Soc. 1X. 1. 354 They 


[bullocks} were all ob 
ehatea: observed to husk soon after being pur 


1851 Mrs. | 
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Huskanaw, -oy (hz’skan9, -oi), sd. [Ameri- 
can Indian.] The ceremony or ordeal, formerly 
in use among the Indians of Virginia, of preparing 
young men for the duties of manhood by means of 
solitary confinement and the use of narcotics. So 
Huskanaw, -oy v., to subject to this treatment. 

1705 R, B. Bevertey Virginia mi. P 32 (1722) 177 The 
Solemnity of Huskanawing ts commonly practis’d once every 
fourteen or sixteen Years... The choicest and briskest 
young Men... are chosen out by the Rulers to be Huskan- 
awed. /éid. 179 The Appamattucks, formerly a great 
Nation, tho’ now an inconsiderable People, made an Husk- 
anaw in the Year 1690. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), ‘/uskanaw- 
ing, a Solemnity practised by the Virginian Indians. .. It is 
an Institution or Discipline that all young Men must pass 
under before they can be admitted to be of the Number of 
Great Men, Officers, or Cockarouses of the nation. 1788 T. 
Jerrerson Ii’rit, (1859) 11. 444 So much out of his element 
that he has the air of one huskanoyed. 

+ Huske. Oés. According to Strutt, An old 
name for a ‘company’ of hares. 

1801 Strutt Sforts & Past. 1. i. (1876) 80 A huske or a 
down of hares; a nest of rabbits ; a clowder of cats. 

Husked (hzskt), a. [f. Husk sé.) and v.1] 

+1. {furnished or covcred with a husk. Oés. 

1583 STanyHURST iuners, etc. Epit, Ld, Offalye \Arb.) 152 
Thee soundest wheatcorne with chaffy filthod is husked. 
1624 Cart. Smitu Virgiuia un. 26 A small fruit .. busked 
like a Chesnut. 1638 //ist. Albino & Bellama (N.), Like 

upiter huskt in a female skin. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 205 
Yhough the Corn be like Wheat, and not husked, as all 
Spelt is. 

+b. Waving husks (to feed on). Ods. 

(Referring to the parable of the prodigal son, Lake xv.) 

1604 Parsons 3rd Jf. Three Convers, Eng. 3 Lead by 
John Fox into this wyld hogge-field of his husked Saincts. 

2. Stripped of the husk ; hulled. 

1607 Torsett Four. Beasts (1658) 199 Let her seethe 
husked Barley and Scallions, and the fat of a male Goat. 1682 
WHELER Journ, Greece tv. 329 Rice which they sell ready 
husked. @ 1868 Mrape New Zealand (1870) 332 Cocoa. 
nuts, husked and opened. 

Husken, ¢. [f. Ilusx 56.1 + -ex4.] Of the 
nature of a husk. 

1635 Swan Spec. Af. viii. § 2 (1643) 419 When these daintie 
creatures (silkworms] have made then little husken houses, 

Husker (ha'sko1). [f. Husk v.+-kr1.] One 
who husks; one who removes the husk of corn; 
U.S., one who takes part in a husking-bee. 

1793 J. Bartow Hasty Pudding m, When to the board 
the thronging huskers pour. 1850 Wiuttier //uskers 10 
From many a brown old famn-house .. the merry huskers 
came. 

b. A machine for removing husks. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Alech., Corn-husher. 
Japan }. 365 The automatic rice-husker, 

Huskily (hosskili), adv. [f. Husky a.4+-Lyv2.] 
In a husky manner; with a husky voicc. 

1858 Cariyte Fredké. Gt. vu. viii. (1872) Hl. 337 The 
ruggedest of human creatures.. growling buskily something 
which we perceive is real prayer. 

+ Huskin. Obs. rare. [f. Z/uss (sce Hussite) 
+dim. suffix -Kiv.] A 1 lussite. 

1532 More Confut. 7'indale Wks. 716/1 The Huskins and 
Swinglianes pursue the Lutheranes. 1533 — Auszv. Poysoned 
Bk, ibid, 1051/2 Vhese Lutherane heretikes, these Huskins, 
Swinglians ; and Tyndalins, 

Huskiness (haskinés). [f. Husky @. +-NEss.] 
The quality or condition of being husky, esp. of 
having a husky voice, etc. 

1793 Beppors Catarrh 156 The huskiness of the bronchiz. 
1861 Geo, Euior Silas Al, vi, ‘3 tell no lies’, said the 
butcher, with the same mild huskiness as before. 1871 
Narneys Prev. & Cure Dis. ui. vii. 893 The patient is 
warned by the huskiness of his throat. 

Husking (ho’skin), vd/. sd.1 [f. Husk v.1+ 
-1nGl.] The action of Husk v.1; the removal of 
the husk. sec. in U.S. The removal of the husk 
from Indian corn; hence, a party or gathering of 
the neighbours and friends of a farmer to assist 
him in husking his corn, usually enlivened with 
festivities ; called also husking-bee (see b). 

1721 B. Lynor Diary (1880) 132 Fair day; husking at 
Colo's. 1787 T. JEFFERSON Writ, (1859) 11. 195 A..machine 
for husking. 1793 J. Bartow //asty Pudding iu, ‘The in- 
vited neighbors to the husking come. 1848 LoweEtt /adde 


1880 Miss Btrpo 


Sor Critics 1099 A tight, buxom girl ..Who can sing at a 


husking or romp ata shearing. 1882 H. E. Scupper Noah 
Webster i. 15 Huskings and spinning bees made work and 
play shade into each other. 

b. attrib., as husking-ballad, -bee (see BEE! 4), 
party; husking-glove, -peg, -pin, articles used 
in husking Indian corn. 

1800 Appison Amer. Law Nep. 156 The prisoner and the 
deceased were at a husking frolic. 1809 Husking-bee [see 
Jee! 4). 1850 Wuittier //uskéers 13 The master of the 
village school..a husking-ballad sung. 1854 Lowe. ¥rvd. 
in Italy Pr. Wks. 1890 1. 186 The..husking-bee, where tbe 
lads and lassies sit round laughingly busy under tbe swing- 
ing lantern. 

Husking, vd/. sb.2: see Husk v.2 

+ Huwsking, 2. Obs. rave—'. [Cf Husx 5d.2 
and Husky a. 4.) Of a cough: Husky, dry, 
rough. 


a1707 Br. Parricn A utobiog. (1839) 19 He had a husking | 


cough, and frequently spit up stones. So | call them, for 
they resembled cherry-stones, 

+ Hu'skish, @.! Obs. rare, [f. Husx 56.14 
-1SH.] Of the nature of husks. 


| 
| 


| 


HUSS. 


1631 R. H. Arvaiguom, Whole Creature xv. § 1.251 All 
tbese huskish Vanities, on which our Prodigall eates. 

+ Huskish, 2.2 Ods. rare. [f. Husk sd.* 
(or ?HuSK a.) +-ISH.] Somewhat husky. 

1718 Bates in PAil. Trans. XXX. 873 They [cows] first 
refused their Food; the next Day had Huskish Coughs. 

Husky (he'ski), 56. Also -ey, -ie. [Supposed 
to be a corrupted contraction of Eskimo.] a. An 
Kskimo. b. The Eskimo language. ec. An Eskimo 
dog. 

1864 C. F. Haun Life among Esquimaux 1. 66 Carl Peter- 
sen no speak Husky..quick. 1889 Pad/ MallG. 25 Apr. 6/3 
The Indians were terribly afraid of the Esquimaux, who 
up there are called Huskeys. 1896 Slackw. Alag. May 
682 The original Newfoundland was but little removed 
from the native ‘huskie’, and therefore from tbe timber-wolf 


of North America. 
(f. Husk 50.1 + -y.] 


Husky (hoski), a. 

1. Full of, containing, or consisting of husks ; of 
the nature of a husk, 

1552 Hutoet, Huskye, or ful of huskes, szdiguosus. 1697 
Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 315 Most have found A husky 
Harvest, from the grudging Ground. 1711 E. Warp Quiz. 
I. 70 And made the husky Food go down, 1794 1. STONE 
Agric. Surv. Linc. 74 (E. D. S.) Largeant-hills, producing 
sour, coarse, husky sedge, or sword-grass. 1819 H. Busk 
Vestriad w. 147 Browsing the jagged leaf or husky ear. 

+2. Having or cousisting of a chrysalis casc. 
(Cf. Husk 56.1 2b.) Obs. 

1655 G. S. in Hartlib Ae/. Commw, Bees 22 Wormes.. 
which after turn into Flies, and so again into other husky 
Wormes without motion, and from them to other flying 
Insects. 1734 Watts Aelig. Fuv., Medit. 1st May, Other 
families of them have forsaken their husky beds, and 
exult, and glitter in the warm sun-beams. 

3. Dry, as a husk; without natural moisture, 


arid. /#¢. arld fig. 

1599 Soliman & Perseda 1. Aija, A tale wherein she 
Iately hath bestowed, The huskie humor of ber bloudy quill. 
¢ 1694 Appison I i7g., Georg. tv. (R.), Cut their dry and 
husky wax away. «1722 Lisi. Hasd. (1752) 152 We had 
also for the most part very dry husky winds. 17a9 Switzer 
Itydrost. & Ilydraul. 132 Grounds .. of a dry, gravelly, 
husky Nature. 1826 Disraevi }iz. Grey iv. i, His transla- 
tion is hard, dry, and husky, as the outside of a cocoa-nut. 
1846 Frul. kK. Agric. Soc. VU. 1. 523 The soil becomes 
dusty, or husky..that is, like a dry sponge. 1896 P. A. 
Bruck Leon, Hist. Virginia 1. 441 There was also a pos- 
sibility that it [tobacco] would become husky from repeated 
sweatings. A ‘ ; 

4. Of persons and their voicc: Dry in the throat, 
so that the timbre of the voice is lost, and its sound 
approachcs more or less a hoarse whisper. (An 
effect of continued speaking, laryngeal inflamma- 
tion, or violent emotion.) 

a@ijaz Liste /fusd, 343 (E. D. S.) They have in Wilts 
a disease on their cows, which they call a hask or husky 
cough. 1740 DycHe & Parwon, //usky,..spoken ofa person 
that has phlegm sticking in his throat, which occasions 
him to speak imperfectly. 1770 Foote Lame Lever 1. 12 
Weezy (who, between ourselves, is as husky as hell). 183x 

. Mortson tn Morisoniana 420 A deep husky cough. 1858 

oncr. 4. Standish w, 122 His voice was husky with anger, 

Husling: sce [fustuine vl. sb.% 

| Hu‘so. Also anglicized huse. [med.L. hiso, 
a. OHG. iso = MHG. hase, mod.Ger. hausen, 
early mod.Du. Amys: cf. Hausen.] The great 
sturgeon, Acipenser heso, found csp. in the Black 
and Caspian Seas. 

1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), //uso, the Hausen or Lask, 
a Fish of a prodigious Bigness, so as it can scarce be drawn 
with a Team of three or four Horses. 1708 Kersey, //use, 
fiuso, 1721 Bairey, //use, a Fish, of which is made the 
white Glew called Istng-Glass. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. 
VI. 282 The Huso, or Isinglass Fish. 1835 Kiray //ad. § 
inst. Anim. 1. ii. 107 There ure two noted species of this 
fish ;..the one is called the sturgeon by way of eminence, 
and the other the huso. 

Huspil, -el (ha'sp’l), v. Obs. exc. dial, [a. F. 
houspitler (15th c. in Littré) to maltreat by dragging 
about and shaking, altered from hous-, houssepigner 
(13th ¢.), f. Aousse (see House sd.2) + pigner, 
peigner to comb, and therefore properly =‘ peigner 
Je manteau, battre’ (Hatz.-Darm.).] ¢vans. To treat 
with violcnce ; to maltreat; to despoil ; to harass. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 255/1 Huspylyn, or spoylyn. .spolio, 
dispolio, 1658 BromHaLe reat. Sfecters 1. 38 When they 
are most terrified and huspil’d by these Ghosts. 1663 P. 
Henry Diaries (1882) 143 Y* quarter Sessions at Clan- 
roost where y® Conventiclers, so called, were huspeld. 
1873 in Miss Jackson Shrofpsh. Word-bkh. s. v. Lluspel, (Vu 
’uspel yo’ childern off that causey.’ 

+ Huss, sd. Obs. Also 5 husk(e; 9 hurse. 
[Deriv. unascertained : the change of Ausk to huss 
appears to be as in Sc. dusk, buss, etc.] The dog- 
fish, the skin of which was much used by fletchers 
for smoothing and polishing arrows. Also a¢frid., 
as huss skin \huskyn, hurse-skin). 

¢1440 J’romp. Parv. 254/2 Huske, fyshe (X., /7., husk, 
fishe).., sgvamus. 1530 Patscr. 233/2 Husse a fysbe, von- 
settle. 1550-1600 Customs Duties (B. M. Addit. MS, 25097), 
Huskyns for Iletcbers, The skynvjd. 1612 Rates o/ Customs 
in Halyburton's Ledger (1867) 328 Skins called.. Husse 
skins for fletchers the skin. .vis. 1662 Stat. /re/. (1765) H. 
415 Huss skins for fletchers, the skin 6d. 1721 C. Kine 
Brit. Merch. \. 286 Buck dress'd. .Calf.. Huss..Sheep and 
Lamb Skins. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Frade, Hurse-skin, the 
hard tuberculated skinof a fish, from which shagreen is made. 


+ Huss, v. Oés. [An echoic word, parallel to 
Huzz. Ch Hoss.] zz¢7. To buzz. 


HUSSAR. 


1530 Pat.scR. 589/1, I] husse, I bomme or make a noyse, as 
a fiye dothe.. Declared in ‘I hosse’, 1547 Boornr /utrod, 
Knowl. ii, (1870) 126 Muche lyke the hussyng of a homble 
be. 1577 Deu Aelat. Spir. 1. (2659) 67, I feel a hussing 
thing go froin my head. 1699 Damrirne Voy. 11, 1. 38 We 
find such a hussing Breez, that sometiines we are not able 
to ply against it. 

Hussah, obs. forms of Huzza. 

Hussar (huzi1), sd. Also 6 hussayre, -are, 
7 husare, (vs\s)aron). [a. Elungarian Auszar, 
orig. ‘freebooter, free-lance’, later ‘light horseman’, 
ad. OServian Ausar, also gusar, hursar, gursar, 
kursar pirate, robber, freebvoter, ad. It. corsaro, 
corsare, CORSAIR, 

In the time of King Matthias Ilunyady, in the second 
half of the 15th century, the word became applied to the 
Hungarian light horsemen, in which application it became 
known and used in the Wesiern European languages ¢ cf. 
Pol., Ger. husar, F. hussard, in 18th c. houssard, housard. 

In a Latin deed of armistice ¢ 1450, inention is nade of 
* pra:dones aut Hwzarij hungari’, and in other Latin docn- 
ments of the r5thc. they are called Ausarones, hussarones 
(after pradones), whence occasionally vs(s)arous in Tinglish. 
(Before the history was known, the word was fancifully 
derived from Magyar /insz twenty: see J/agyar .Nyclvdr 
(Budapest) VI. 24, and Miklosich.}] 

1. One of a body of light horsemen organized in 
Hungary in the 15th c., and long confined to the 
Hungarian army; hence, the name of light cavalry 
regiments formed in imitation of these, which were 
snbscquently introduced, and still exist, in most 
European armics, including that of Great Lritain. 

The dress of the Ilungarian force set the type for that of 
the hussars of other nations, these heing distinguished by 
uniforms of brilliant colours and elaborate ornament, two 
special characteristics being the dolman and busby (the 
former of which is now abandoned in the British army). 

1532 R. Corcann Viet. agst. Turks in Ames’ l'ypogr. 
ofntig. 11816) IIT, 117 The capitayn generall .. came.. into 
y® towne. .with..xv, hondred hussayres, lyght horses. 1560 
Daus tr. Sletdane's Comm. 269 Vhe horsmen of Hongary 
are commonly called Hussures, an exceadyng rauenous 
and cruel] kynde of men. 1603 Ksottes //ist, Turks 
(1610) 139 Hungarian horsemen, such as in time of peace 
liued by robbing, and are by an infamous name called 
‘Vsarons'. 1656-9 3. Harnis Parival’s [ron Age 321 Vhe 
Bashaw himself. .heing pursued by a Flussar, was taken hold 
of by him. 1688 Lod. Gaz. No. 2349/3 The Regiment of 
Ilussars, which the [lector of Bavaria resolved to raise. .is 
now compleat: ‘Vhey are cloathed in Red, having Caps 
with Feathers on their Heads, and Wolfs Skins on their 
left Shoulders, 1712 Vind. Sacheveredl 20 He appears to 
me more like a forraging Hussar, 1799 CaMppece /"/vas. 
JTope 1. 352 Wer whisker’d pandoors and her fierce hussars. 
3802-16 C. James Widit, Dict. s.v., There are also several 
regiments of hussars in the British service. 1847 Gieic 
Waterloo wu. xxiv, The bold front presented by iciat's 
hussars. 1851 GALLENGA //aly 471 Squadrons of hussars 
and Hulans were scouring the plain in every direction. 

b. Black or Death Hussar, one of the ‘ Black 
Brunswickers’ (hussars with black uniform) who, in 
the war with France, 1809-13, neither gave nor 
received quarter; hence fg. 

1815 Sin C. Bete Let. to G. 3. Belt 2 July in Lockhart 
Scott, This was a Brunswicker, of the lack or Death 
Hussars. 1816 Scott Let. to Jas. Ballantyne ibid., 1 
belong to the Black Hussars of Literature, who neither give 
nor receive criticism. 

2. transf. and fig. A skirmisher; a free-lance in 
literature or debate. 

1768-34 ‘Vucker Lt. .Vat. (1852) 1. 473 Your infinitely- 
infinite monades in infinitely-never single bodies..cannot 
get the better even of my light amnature, my skipping 
scampering hussars. 1800 A. Cartyie Autobiog. 432 He 
was a mere hussar, who had no steady views to direct him. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as hussar blue, boot, broth, 
jacket, livery, regiment, saddle, waistcoat, war, etc. ; 
hussar-like adj. and adv. 

1748 SmoLLETT Rod. Rand, xi. (1760) 1. 67 An IJussar 
waist-coat, scarlet breeches. 1762 Sterne Tr, Shandy V1. 
xi, Hussar-like, they skirnrish lightly and out of all order, 
1774 J. CoLuieR us. Trav, (1775) 60 A pair of hussar boots 
laced at the seams. 1834 Menwin Angler in Wales 11. 211 
He wore a deep green hussar jacket. 1851 /é/ustr. Catal. 
Gt. E.xhtb. 521 Hussar saddle, with holsiers and furniture. 
1861 Wuyte Metvitte 7ilbury Nogo 189 ‘ Hussar broth’, 
red herrings fried in gin. 1895 Sir E. Woop Cawvadry in 
Waterloo Camp. iv. 81 The Brunswick Hussar regiment 
was now ordered forward from Quatre Bras, 1896 Daily 
News 10 Oct. 6/3 Hussar blue is in much demand. 

Hence (xonce-zds.) Hussar v. zutr., to carry on 
light warfare like a hussar. Hussared (huza-id) 
@., made or ornamented like that of a hussar. 
+ Hussarian, ?a Hungarian hussar. 

1760 FootE J/inor 1. Wks. 1799 I. 241 Amongst his 
countrymen, the High-dutchians and Hussarians. 1774 
Westen. Mag, I. 111 Sattin or silk waistcoats, huzzar'd. 
1864 Cartyce Fredk. Gt. xvi. xiv, (1872) VIII. 82 A Daun 
Detachment, hussaring about in those parts, 

Hussaw, Hussel, obs. ff. Huzza, Hvstve. 
Hussif, dial. f. Hovusewire. Hussher, var. 
HouisHEer. Hussilling: see Hustiine vd/, 5b.2 

Hussite (ho'sait, huvsait), Zech. Hist. [ad. 
mod.L. Hussita (usu. pl.), f. the surname of John 
Huss, or Hus (an abbreviation of the name of his 
native village //usinec, lit. ‘goose-pen’, in Bo- 
hemia).] A follower of John Huss, the Bohemian 
religious reformer of the 15th century. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 352/2 In Boheme the 
Hussites. in England the wicliffystes. 1621 J. ‘Taytor 


476 


(Water P.) otto 31 Whs. (1630) 11. 45 1 Of Romish Catho- 
like, or Protestant: Of Brownist, Hussite or of Caluinist. 
1641 Mitton CA. Govt. vi, As at first by those of your 
tribe they were call'd Lollards and Hussites, so now by you 
be term'd Puritans and Grownists. 1838 Penny Cyct. XTi 
361/1 There are a few Hussites now in Bohemia, 

b. attrib, or acd). 

1838 Penny Cycl. XIV. 361/1 The Emperor Sigismund.. 
agreed that the Hussite priests should be tolerated, even at 
court, 1883 Athenzum 17 Nov. 631/1 In the fifteenth 
century we find traces of [ussite teaching and Hussite 
communities scattered throughout the whole of the land. 

Hcnce Hu'ssitism, 

1884 Brit. 4 Jor. Evang. Rev. Oct. 620 The new doctrine 
was known as Wyclifism, a term which was only gradually 
abandoned in favour of Ilussitism after the year 1420, 

Hussive, Hussle, obs. ff. llovstwiFe, Hustve. 

Hussy, huzzy (hvzi), s+, Also 7 hussie, 
huzzie, 5-9 hussey, Sc. hizzie. [A phonetic 
reduction ol I1ousEWIFE, q.v.] 

+1. The mistress of a household; a thrifty woman: 
= T[ovsewirFe 1. Ods, ‘ 

1530 £:din. Burgh Rec. (1871) 30 Na seruandis [shall] tak 
vther clathis than thar masteris and husseis and tbar hous- 
haldis clathis to wesche. 1§.. Sirk J. Morrat IVife of 
Auchtermuchty iii, Dame, ye maun to the pleugh the morn, 
I sall be hussy, gif I may. 1722 Dr For Col. Fuck (1840) 
245 Her being so good a hussy of what money | had left 
her. 1800 Hvurnis fav, Vidlaye 98 His loud hussey, in her 
cobbled suit. . Screams through the village. 

2. A rustic, rude, opprobrious, or playfully rude 
mode of addressing a woman. 

1650 13. Discolliminium 7 {Vou mare] You are mistaken 
Hussy. 1676 Hoppers /éiad (1677) 47 Then Venus vext, 
*Ilussie !* said she, ‘no more Provoke my anger’. 1684 
Otway Atheist v, Yes, huzzy, and you shall be serviceable 10 
meinthematter. 1749 Frecuinc Som Jones vi.vuii, Hussy, 
.. 1 will make such a saucy trollop as yourself know, that I 
am not a proper subject of your discourse. 1853 Reaver CAr. 
Johnstone 235 Meg, ye idle hizzy .. your pat 1s no on yet. 

3. In some rural districts a mere equivalent of 
Woman, lass; hence, A strong country woman, 
a female of the lowcr ordcrs ; a woman of low or 
improper behaviour, or of light or worthless char- 
acter; an ill-behaved, pert, or mischievous girl; 
a jade, minx, Also joctilarly or in raillery. 

The bad sense was at first mostly with qualification (dight, 
etc.), or contextual. 

1647 Veare Coma. Matt. xiv. 8 Such another hussy as 
this was dame.Mice Pierce, a concubine to our Edward ITI. 
1648 Br. Hace Sed. Thoughts § 6 The light hussy ‘ wipes 
her mouth’ and [says] it was not she. 1685 Crowne Sur 
C. Nice 1. 8 You talk of paltry husses. 1711 SterLe Sfect. 
No. 242 P 3 The young Husseys would persuade me, thal 
to believe one’s Eyes is a sure way to be deceived. 1738 
Switt Pol. Conversat, 56 No, Miss; you are very light; 
but I don’t say, you are a light Hussy. 1741 RicHarpson 
Pamela 11. 117, I, like a little proud Hussy, looked in the 
Glass and thought inyself a Gentlewoman. 1775 Map. 
DD'Arsiay Let, 24 Apr. in arly Diary, He.. parted my 
cheek, and genteely called mea little hussey. 1786 Buens 
Twa Dogs 85 Buirdly chiels, an’ clever hizzies. 1795 
Wasuincton Let. Writ. 1892 XI1I1. 158 A more..impudent 
huzzy, is not to be found in the United States. 1859 Gro. 
Exuiot 4. Bede 70 Vhe naughtier the little huzzy behaved 
the prettier she looked. 1889 H. F. Woov Augilishman 
Kue Cain x, That bonnetless, bold hussey round that corner. 

+4. A case for needles, thread, etc.: =J]1ousr- 
WIFE 3. Ods. 

1741 Ricitarpson Pamela 1. 159 So 1... dropt purposely 
my Hussey. 1824 Seotr Aedgauntiet ch. xxii, A better 
rope than the string of a lady's hussy. 

5. Comé., as + hussy-case = sense 4; t hussy 
make cf, housewife's cloth s.v. HOUSEWIFE 50.1 b). 

1§.. Abend, Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Ane pair of schetis of ten 
elne of hussy a 1818 Scott //rt. .Widl. xxxix, I] have, 
seen the Queen, which gave me a bussy-case out of herown 
hand, 

Hlence Hussy v. trazs., to call ‘hussy’; Hussy- 
dom, the realm or aggregate of hussies; Hussy- 
ness, the character of a hussy. 

1694 Crowne, Warried Beauiy. Dram, Wks. 1874 IV. 309 
Mrs. Lo. Begone! Lio. Pegone? J won't be so snapp'd. 
Mrs. Lo. You won't, hussy? Lio. I won't be hussied 
neither. 1865 4 thenznm No. 1981. 499/1 The blackguardism 
and hussydom of London. 188: Doran Drury Lane II. 
147 The leaders of fasbion and the gaudiest flowers of 
busseydom. 

Hussyf-, hussyskep, Sc. ff. HousEWIFESHIP. 

+ Hust, 7¢. Ods. [Anatural utterance or ‘ vocal 
gesture’, enjoining silence. It varies with Ausht, 
huisht, whiskt, whist, and hist, all having the 
characteristic element ’s¢/ ’sh¢! preceded by the 
whispered consonant 4 or Aw, with the connecting 
vowel 7, or z (#7). See Hist. 

As an interjection of command it is in effect identical with 
averb in the imperative; nearly all the above variants were 
so treated, and in course of time developed verbs of tbe same 
form. The forms Ausht, whist were also in early use as 
adjs. of condition; thence, by further development, came 
the vb. Axsh, followed by adj. and int. of the same form.] 

A sharp whispered sound enjoining silence: = 
Hist! St! HusH! 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Viller's T. 536 (only in Ellesm. MS.), Vn 
to Nicholas she seyde stille Now hust and tbou shalt laughen 
al thy fille. 


+ Hust, c. Obs. [app. an adjectival use of 
Hust zvt., as expressing the state which the int. 
produces: ef. Husuta.; also WHIST,WHISHT aq/s.] 
Silent, quiet, hushed. 


y 


HUSTING. 


¢3374 Cuaucer 7roylus 1. 866 (915) Whan al was hust 
pane lay she stille and poughte. — Socth. 11. met. v. 
35 (Camb. MS.) Tho weeryn b° crwel claryouns ful hust 
(Addit. MS. whist] and ful stylle. ¢ 1385 — 2. GC, I’, 2682 
Ilypermnestra, And hust (Fairf/, hushsi, Tanner houste, 
Thynne hushte] were alle In argon that cete. ¢ 1386 — 
Ant.'s 7.2123 Whan they were set and hust (3 3/55. huyst, 
/farl. hussht] was al tbe place. 


+ Hust, v. Obs. rare-°. [app. derived from 
Hest z2/., which can also be taken as a vb. in the 
imperative,] &. trans. To reduce to silence, to 
hush, b. zutr. To be silcnt. 

1530 Patscr. 589/1, I huste, 1 styll, ye repayse and ye re- 
coyse, 1570 Levins JJanip. 194'23 Huste, silére. 

Husting jha'stin). Usually in pl. hustings. 
Forms: 1, 3 .9 //is¢.) husting, 3 -eng‘e; p/. 3-4 
hustingis, 6 -es, hoysting(e)s, 6-7 hoistings, 5- 
hustings. [OK. Austing, a. ON. hus-ping, housc- 
assembly, a council held by a king, carl, or other 
leader, and attended by his immediate followers, 
retaincrs, ete.,in distinction from the ordinary Jing 
or general assembly of the people (the OE. /olc- 
gemédt, FoLKMOOT). 

The ¢ is probably due to weakening of the stress on the 
second syllable ; oe seed! from older nos-fril. The change 
may conceivably have already taken place in Danish, as in 
ON. estu for es pu. 

The form hAoistings found in 16-17th c, may have becn 
due to association with Host v. ; bu there is no evidence 
that the word was taken to mean ‘platform * before 2682; 
Blount (1656), who suggests a derivation from F. haulser 
thausser) to raise, does so on the ground that it ts ‘the 
principal and highest court in London '.] 

* In form Austing. 

1. An assembly for deliberative purposes, esp. onc 

summoncd by a king or other leader; a council. 


rare (in general sense). Ods. exc. //z5t. 

a1o030 O. FE. Chron. MS. Ci an. 1orz Ili [the Danes] 
gzenamon ba done biscop (Elfeab], laddon hine to hiora 
hustinge (Laud A/S. heora hustinga]. ¢1205 Lay. 4766 
Belin in Eucrewichuldeorlene husting. /6é/. 11544 Octaues 
ure king i Lundene heold his hustng. Pat hustinge was 
god ; hit wes witene-imot. /éid. 12988 Pa comen to Lun- 
denne al pis leodisce folc to heore hustinge [¢ 2275 to one 
speking] 1861 Drarson Larly 4& Mid. Ages Eng. 149 

Elfeg..proceeded to preach tothe hus-ting. 1864 KincsLey 
Rom. & Teut. viii. (1875) 202 They might drag him out into 
their husting, and threaten him with torture. 

** In form dusting, pl. Austiugs. 

2. Acourt held in the Guildhall of London by 
the Lord Mayor, Recorder, and Sheriffs (or Alder- 
men), long the supreme court of the city. 

The early history cf this is in many points obscure. The 
mention of ‘husting's weight‘ in the charter of Cnut (sce 
5) suggests that the Austing had already then becoine a 
permanent institution for the tran-action of civic business. 

The J/ustings or Court of [/ustings was formerly a court 
of common pleas, of probate, of appeal against decisions of 
the sheriffs, a court of record for the formal conveyance of 
property, etc. ; but it is now convoked only for the purpose 
of considering and registering gifis made to the City. In 
the Calendar for 1898 ‘ Hustings “ are set down for 31 Tues- 
days during the year, although there has been only one 
meeting since 1685. 

a. singular husting. Obs. exc. //ist. 

c1100 Carta civibus London. § 9 in Schmid Gesetze 435 Et 
amplius non sit miskenninga in hustenge, neque in folkes- 
mote... Et husting sedeat semel in ebdomada, videlicet die 
luna. %¢1140 Docmt, of Sale in Spelman Gloss. s.v., 
Wlfnothus de Walebroc de London vendidit .. quandam 
suam terram .. corain omni Hustingo de London, in domo 
Alfwint. 212.. ois de la cite de Lond, (¥. M. Addit. MS. 
14252) (Godef.), En la cort le rei, go est a saveir cl husteng. 
1237 in A. Thierry Jon, inéd. du Tiers Etat 1. 85 (ibid.) 
Donné en pleyn hustenge de Londres, devant Andreu Beke- 
rel, adonk meyre de fone 1289-90 in Madox //zs¢. 
Exch. xx. 553 Rex..vult quod Scaccarium suum usque Hust- 
engum Londonia transferatur. 1368 Charter in Madox 
Formul, Anyl. (1702) 200 In pleno Hustengo Londoniz 
de Cominunibus placitis. [1865 Kincstey /erew. xx, We 
will give you your lands in full husting. 1888 Athenzum 
27 Oct., Session of the Court of Husting.] 

f. plural Austiugs in same sense as the sing. 

¢ 1462 Pluinpton Corr. 5 He haith taken his exigi facias 
de novo & is with us called in the hustings. 1494 dct 11 
Hen. VII, c. 21 § 2 The Hustynges of London lrolden for 
Comen Plees before the Maire and Aldermen. 1513 More 
Rich. [71 Wks. 61:1 In the east ende of the hall where the 
maire kepeth the hustinges (1568 GraFton, where the hoyst- 
inges bekept]. 1613 Sia H. Fixce Law (1636) 349 In London, 
where their hustings are as the Countie Courts. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Jechu. s.v. [nrolment, Entring of any 
Lawful Act in the Rolls of the Chancery .. or in the Hust- 
ings of London, or by the Clerk of the Peace in any County. 
1707 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S¢. Gt, Brit. ui. xi, 355 The bighest 
and most ancient Court, is that called the Hustings. . which 
doth preserve the Laws, Rights, Franchises, and Customs of 
the City. 1 BrackstonE Comm, ILI. vi. (1809) 89 note, 
The sberiffs’ courts ..from which a writ of error lies to the 
court of hustings, before the mayor, recorder, and sheriffs. 
31818 Cruise Digest ted. 2) I. 206 Enrolled in the court of 
hustings. 1863 H. Cox /ustit, 11. xi. 585 The Hustings is 
the supreme Court of London, 1890 Gross Gild Merch. 
I, 125 An alien was to be admitted 10 the freedom only at 
the Hustings. : . 
fig. 1883 Standard 24 Sept. 5/2 Determined to have their 
differences out while science is in full hustings, 

+b. According to Cowell, a similar court an- 
ciently held in other cities: but it is doubtful 
whether this is the meaning of the passage in F/e/a. 

1607 Cowett Jnferpr., Hustings, .. Other Cities and 
towns also haue had a court of the same name, as Win- 
chester, Lincolne, Yorke, and Sheppey, and others [deta 


HUSTLE. 


u. lv, Habet etiam Rex curiam suam in civitatibus..et locis 
-.sicut in Hustengis Londofi Wintofi Lincolit Ebor’ & apud 
Shepey & alibi), where the Barons or Citizens haue a record 
of such things as are determinable before them. a. 
*** Inform Austzngs, now usually constr. as s7ng. 

+ 3. The upper end of the Guildhall, where this 
Court was held; the platform on which the Mayor 
and Aldermen took their seats. Ods. 

(1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1738/3 The Common-Hall met .. 
where the Lord Mayor and Aldermen being come down to 
the Hustings, etc.) @ 1734 North £.xam. in, viii. § 22 (1740) 
598 When..the Lord-Mayor and Court of Aldermen are 
come upon the Suggestum, called the Hustings [etc.]. 1761 
Brit. Mag. 11. 603 The royal family returned into the hall, 
and were conducted to the upper end of it, called the 
Hustings ; where a tahle was provided for them. ; 

4, The temporary platform from which, previous 
to the Ballot Act of 1872, the nomination of candi- 
dates for Parliament was made, and on which these 
stood while addressing the electors. Hence, contex- 
tually, the proceedings at a parliamentary election. 

1719 D'Urrey Pills (1872) I]. 242 What tricks on the 
Hustings Fanatics would play. 1774 Burke Sf. Electors 
Bristol Wks. 111. 14, I stood on the bustings .. less like a 
candidate, than an unconcerned spectator of a publick pro- 
ceeding. 1796 Coteripce Leff. (1895) 164 In the market 
place stands the hustings. 1850 CartyLe Latter-t. Paniph. 
vi. (1872) 204 One thing the stupidest multitude at a hust- 
ings can do. 1850 Hr. Martineau //ist. Veace I. Vv. ii. 231 
The Church question was the leading one on the hustings. 
1883 S.C. Hatt Aetrospect 1. 23 An unpopular candidate 
had frequently to beat a hasty retreat froin the hustings. 

5. atirib., as husting-court, -day; hustings-cry, 
-movement, -orator, -topic; hustings court = 
sense 2; also, a court of local jurisdiction in 
Richmond and other cities of Virginia, U.S. ; hust- 
ings-weight (in OE. Astinges gewiht), a standard 
weight for precious metals in the 11th c. (cf. Aus- 
tinum pondus in Du Cange). 

{¢ 1000 in Thorpe Dipl, Angi. vi Sax. (1865) 533 Duos 
cyphos argenteos de xij marcis ad pondus Ilustingie Lon- 
donensis.] 1032 Charter of Cant in Kemble Cod. Dipl. 1V. 
37 Mid hundeahtizum imarcan hwites seolfres be hustinges 
Bewilite. 1598 Stow Surv. v. xxvii. (1754) II. 467/1 Troy 
weight, was, in the time of the Saxons called the Hustings- 
weight of London, 1671 F. Pritiies Rey. Necess. 281 Some 
Courts or Husting dayes. 1675 OciLpy Brit. Introd. 4 The 
High and Antient Hustings-Court for Preservation of the 
Laws. 1837 Disrartt Left. 21 Nov. in Corr, w. Sister 
(1886) 75 A second-rate hustings orator. 1844 — Coningsby 
ui, The hustings-cry at the end of 1832. 1889 Academy 
1 June 374/3 A husting court was held in 188s, and again in 
1888 [for the enrolment of deeds relating to benefactions to 
the City of London School). 1898 E,W. James Let. fo 
Editor, In Richmond and other cities the Corporation 
Courts, frequently called Hustings Courts, exercise both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. ‘he Hustings Court of 
Richmond has appellate jurisdiction in smal! civil matters 
toming froin the police courts or justices’ courts. 


Hustle (hz’s'l), v. Also 8 hussell, 8-9 hussle. 
[ad. Du. Ausselen, hutselen, to shake, to toss, MDu. 
Autselen to shake the money in the game of hustle- 
cap, Ekris. Autse/n, to toss about, to move hither 
and thither, a frequentative of Du. As/sex, MHG. 
hkutzen; cf. Du. hotsen, G. (dial.) hotsen, hotzeln 
of similar meaning (see llotcH). The stems 4of-, 
Aut- appear in a number of formations in both 
High and Low German dialects, all implying a 
shaking movement. The development of sensc 2 
is exclusively English.] 

tl. trans. To shake to and fro, toss (money in 
a hat or cap, in the game of hustle-cap). Also 
absol. Obs, 

1684 Otway Atheist 1, As the boys do by their farthings, 
hustle them in a hat together, and go to heads or tails for 
then. 1736 Fiecoine Pasguin vy, Places, requiring learning 
and grea parts, Henceforth shall all be husled in a hat, 
And drawn by men deficient in them both. 1755 Jounson, 
To Hustle, to shake together in confusion. 1801 Strutt 
Sports & Vast. au. vii. § 15 When they hustle, all the half- 


pence pitched at the mark are thrown into a hat held by the 
player who claims the first chance. 

b. To shake about. 

_ 1851 S. Jun Afargaret i. ii, She saw a blue-jay washing 
itself .. and hustling the water with its wings. 

2. To push or knock (a person) about roughly or 
unceremoniously ; to jostle in a rough or violent 
fashion ; said esp. of a number who subject an 
individual to this treatment as a method of assault- 
ing or robbing him. 

1751 Smottett Per. Pic. (1779) 1. ii. 21, I was hussled by 
those rebellious rapscallions. 1798 Asn. Reg. 56 Mrs. 
Dearling +. was hustled by a gang of pickpockets. 1844 
Aus. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbnry x. (1886) 31 Two or three... 
gathered round the fresh comers .. apparently with the in- 
tention of hustling them. 1879 Sata /aris herself again 
(1880) II. xi. 164 The business of the bludgeon men was to 
hustle and maltreat people. 

Jig. 1796 Burke Kegic. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 234 The 
Proposed fraternity is hustled in the crowd of those treaties. 
1883 Fortn. Rev. June 784 Liking nothing better than 
hustling a Dissenter in print. 

b. with complement: To push, thrust, force in 
such a way info or out of a ccrtain position or 
through a certain space. Also /vansf. of the action 
of the wind, tide, etc. 

1758 Afan No, 21.3 When the clergyman ended his dis- 
course, the people .. directly hussell’d the freethinker into 


iny cart. 1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed, 2) 243 The | 
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ship had been hustled through the Granadillos in the night. | 
1824 Mechanic's Mug. No. 36.126 The tide sometimes runs 
so rapidly, as to hustle the ship on shore, before tbe sails | 
can be made to act. 1840 Dickens Of C. Shop xxvi, | 
Mr, Chuckster was pushed and hustled to the office again. 
1841 Catiix NV. Amer. fed. (1844) I. xxxvi. 30 My pack- | 
ages..and Indian articles, minerals, fossils..I shall hustle | 
them altogether. 1883 Pa// Mall G. 27 Dec. 3/1 The enor- 
mous Budget for 1884 is being successfully hustled through 
the French Senate. 1889 Jessorr Coming of Friars v. 242 
‘The husband who had just been hustled into his grave. | 
c. To urge, impel, push forward (into some 
action) in a rough unfastidious fashion, 

1887 Sir R. H. Roperts /v the Shires ii. 28 He hustles | 
the cob into a canter, and makes for tbe nearest ford. 1 
Spectator 4 Jan., Women hustled into speech on all sorts of | 
subjects, are like flowers planted in water-glasses with their 
roots exposed to tbe light. . 

3. intr, To push roughly against. Also adsol, 
To crowd together, jostling each other. 

1823 Byron Juan ix. Ixxxii, Ambassadors began as 't were 
to hustle Round the young man. 1837 Lytton Athens II. | 
180 Their tall vessels .. driven and hustling the one against 
the other. 1897 Mary Kincscey 17. Africa 497 The woman 
will accuse some man of having hustled against her. | 

b. intr. To push or elbow one’s way. 

1855 Tnackeray Nezucomes 1. xxxv. 346 The .. society.. | 
that hustles into the churcbes on public festivals. 1857 Mrs. | 
Gatty Par. fr. Nat, Ser. 11. (1868) 98 The tortoise began | 
to hustle under tbe leaves and rubbish again. 

4. intr. To move hastily, to hurry, to bustle; to 
work busily, push one’s way actively,‘ make a push’. 

1821 Crare Vell. Minstr. 11. 84 Haymakers, hustling 
from the rain to hide. 1826 Scott MWoedst. xxii, The King 
.-had hustled along the floor. ¢1867 Episox in 7e:file 
Mag. (1897) Sept. 885/1 I've got so much to do, and life is 
so short, that I am going to hustle. 2 

Hustle (ha's'l), sd. [f. WustLev.] Theact of 
hustling. 

1. The act of shaking together: in Prrcw anb 
HUSTLE = hustle-cap, pitch-aud-toss. 

1715 Stale Quacks 24 Playing at Pitch and Huazle. 
Strutt Sports § Past. i, vill. § 15 Pitch and Hustle. 

2. The act of pushing or jostling roughly. | 

1803 W. Taviox in Ann, Rev. I. 351 The hustle of 
anarchy. 1837 Cagtyte #y. Aev. 11. v. iii, A thousand. 
handed hustle and jostle. 1837 Mrs. SHERWoop //enry 
Milner wi, xi. 216 They clung fast to him, and it would have 
been impossible for him to have extricated himself without 
coming to a downright hustle. 

3. U.S. Pushing activity; ‘ push’. 

1892 /fomte Missionary (N.Y.) July 120 The hustle and 
stir of our day. 1898 Daily Chron. 3 Dec. 5/1 With char- 
acteristic ‘hustle’, excursions in the United States have 
already been organised to Ilawaii. 

Hustle-bustle. ,axe—'. [Cf Hustie and 
Bust.) A bustle in which there is much hustling 
or jostling: in quot. aftrié, 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney II]. 35 A sort of hustle-bustle 
kind of confusion. 

Hustle-cap (ho's'ljkz:p). ? Obs. Also hussel- 
cap. [f. Husrie v. (sense 1) + Carsd. Ch MLG. 
Autseken, huischen, MDu. hutssccruyssen as names 
of similar games.] A form of pitch-and-toss, in 
which the coins were ‘ hustled’ or shaken together 
in a cap before being tossed. 

1709 Brit, Apollo 11. No. z. 1/2 If He delight at Hustle- 
Cap to play. 1751 Smottett Per. Pic. ii, An excellent hand 
at a song, hawlecan. and chuck-farthing. 1809 W. Irvine 
Anicherb. (1849) 167 Youngsters who., squandered what 
little money they could procure at hustle-cap and chuck- 
farthing. 188: Besant & Rice Chai. of Fivet 1, 232 We 
played all night at bray, all-fours, teetotum, hussle-cap. 

Hustlement (hv's’lmént). Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms : 4 ostel(e)-, 4-5 ostil-, 4-5 hustil-, -yl-, 
5 (hostilia-), hostile)-, hustel-, ustyl(1)-, 
hussel-, 7 husle-, 7-9 hustlement, ¢a/. hussle- 
ment. [a. OF. (A)ostillement, (h)oust-, (h)ust-, 
later ozf- (rath c. in Godef.), furniture, f. (A)ostiller, 
mod. l*, oéz//er, to furnish, equip, fit out with tools, 
f, OF. (A)ostil, (A)oustil, mod.F. oti! tool, and 
(Ajostidie apparatus, utensil, tool. 

M. Paul Meyer holds the OF. word to belong to /)oste?, 
L, hospitale: cf. med.L. hostilia house, dwelling (1265 in 
Du Cange). Conjectures of derivation from L. #éz/is, #sus, 
are nugatory ; though the accidental resemblance of later F. 
outtl to #trlis has probably affected the later F. sense, 
‘utensil, tool’. ; 

1. Household furniture; chiefly f/. articles of 
furntture, household goods. 

€1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. v. 33 (Camb. MS.) It nedeth 
of fal manye lelpynges to kepyn the diuersyte of presyos 
osteleinentus (Addit. 7S. cstelmentz, ed. 1560 hostilements]. 
1418 £, £. IV l/s (1882) 35 Alle the hustilmentis of Beddyng. 
1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 25 Pewter vessell, cofferys, and 
tubbes, wid alle othir ostilmentys generally. 1548 Ach. 
mond, Vilis (Surtees) 61 All the ustylment within the hows. 
1599 Acc.-Bh, W. Wray in Autiquary XXXII. 244 One 
stee wth all other husselinent. 1877 A. IV. Linc. Gloss., 
Husslement, household goods. 

2. transf. Lumbcr; odds and ends, a miscel- 
laneous collection. [? associated with Azstle.] 

1664 Power Ex. Philos. Pref. Aiijb, Described as being 
the disregarded pieces and huslement of the Creation. 1773 
Luventory in Cheshire Gloss. 418 In Lumber or Hustlements 
2s. 6d, 1876 Aiid-Yorksh. Gloss., //ustlement, a mixed 
gathering of persons or things. 

Hustler (hv'sle:). [f Husrre v.+-en1.) 

1. One who takes part in hustling a person; one 
of a gang of pickpockets who work on this plan. 
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1835 Kare & Batow. Newgate Cal. 1V. 295/2 Known as 
a hustler. 

2. a. U.S. An extremely energetic or ‘ pushing ’ 
person. b. A ‘hustling’ storm. 

1882 [. G. BowLes Flotsam § Fetsamt (1883) 245 The sky 
.. had that dull, leaden, greasy look which usually portends 
a real good hustler. 1886 Publisher's IVcekly 18 Dec. 965/1 
Young man, a ‘hustler’ in every respect. 1890 Pall Mall 
G.5 Mar. 7/2 They have a word here to describe the typical 
New York man. Tbey say he is a hustler. It..means a 
person in a condition of nervous hurry, and they are all 
hustlers here. ; 

Hustling (ho'slin), v/. sd1 
the verb HuSTLE in various senses. 

1760 J. ApAms Diary 2 June Wks. 1850 11.86, I had no.. 
companions for pleasure, either in walking, riding, drinking, 
hustling, or any tbing else. 1797 Sporting Mag. X. 198 
Amusing himself with pricking in the belt, bustling in the 
bat, &c. 1890 Botprewoov Co/. Reformer (1891) 154 It 
{a horse] took a little hustling to prevent his being distanced. 
1897 Daily News 30 July 7/1 The first woman to cross over 
tbe divide..She did much * hustling’ in the winter, and she 
showed a noble pair of moose antlers as a trophy of her 
skill with the rifle. ; 

+ Hustling, 2/. sJ.2 Obs. rare—*. [? Echoic: 
cf. rustle.) Ctashing, hurtling; ? rustling. 

1513 Douctas nets xu. xii. 7 The husling im (ed. 1553 
hussilling of] his armour dyd rebund And kest a terribill or 
a feirfull sound (Virgil, horrendumague intonat armis). 

Hustling (hvslin), fp/. a. [f. Hustte v, + 
-InG 2.) ‘That hustles, pushing. 

1871 PatGrave Lyr. Poems 11 ‘The low bee-hive bench, 
the trough Of hustling swine. 1896 Boston (Mass.) Fraud. 
4 Jan. 10/5 It..ts more like the hustling United States 
dailies than the other Mexican dailies. 

Huswife, etc.: see HousEwire, etc. 

Hut (hvt),,56. Also 7-9 hutt. [First in 17the.; 
a. F, hutie (16-17th c. D’Aubigné in Llatz.-Darm., 
1611 in Cotgr.), a. MEIG., Ger. Atte, OHG. hutta, 
Auttea, hut, perh.:—OTent. *huajd, £. root hud-, 
hid- of OK. hydan to hide. A specific HG. word 
which has passed into 1.G., Du., and Swedish, as 
well as the Romanic langs. and Eng.; perh. as 
a word of the camp: cf. sense 1 b.] 

1. A dwelling of ruder and meaner construction 
and (usually) smaller size than a house, often of 
branches, turf, or mud, such as is inhabited by 
savages, or constructed for temporary use by shep- 
herds, workmen, or travellers. In Australia, applied 
to the cottages of stock-men: cf. Aut-kceper in 4. 

1658 Evetyn Fr. Gard, (1675) 100 A small hutt of fern or 
straw. 1669 WorLipGE Sst. Agric. (1681) 327 //ut, a small 
Hovel or Cottage. 1697 Dampier I’oy. 1. il. 16 The next 
night caine on before we could build more Hutts, so we lay 
straggling in the Woods. 1717 Lavy M. W. Montacu 
Let. to Abbé Conti 1 Apr., Their houses are nothing but 
little huts, raised of dirt baked in the sun. 1726-46 Tuom- 
son I¥txter 337, How many shrink into the sordid hut Of 
cheerless Poverty! 1775 JouNson Journ. West. /sl., 
Ostig Wks. X. 439 By a 4ouse I mean a building with one 
story over another; by a Af, a dwelling with only one 
floor. 1837 W. Irvinc Cast. Bonneville 11. 219 They pro- 
ceeded until they came to some Indian huts. 1844 /ort 
Phillip Patrivt 11 July 1/3 At head station are a three- 
roomed hut, large kitchen, wool shed [etc.]. 1893 Bookman 
June 86/1 Dining off black bread..in a Swiss peasant’s hut. 

b. ALt. A wooden structure for the temporary 
housing of troops. 

1665 Sir T. Hersert Trav. (1677) 120 Within the Fort 
are inany small houses or huts which lodge the Souldiers. 
a 1674 CLarenvon /fist, Reb. 1x. § 63 Above a thousand 
Deal-boards, to inake huts for the Soldiers. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn, Barack, is an Hutt like a little Cottage, for 
Soldiers to lie in, in the Camp: Formerly those for the Horse 
were Called Baracks, and those for the Foot Hutts. 1706 
Puituirs (ed. Kersey), #41#,..a Soldier's Lodge in the Field. 
1882 Mrs. Ewinc Story Short Life ii, The huts for married 
men and officers were of varying degrees of comfort and 
homeliness, but those for single men were like toy-boxes of 
wooden soldiers. 

te. A beaver's ‘lodge’. Ods. 

1722 1). Cox: Carolina 48 Most Parts of North-America 
have Beavours ; you shall scarce meet with a Lake, where 
there are not some of their Dams and Hutts. 

+ 2. transf. The shell of a tortoise. Oés. 

1698 Frver Ace. E. didia & P. 122 The Tortoise. .the 
Neck reaching as far as the Hut, soft and undefensible. 
Lid. Index Explanatory, Ca/lipat, the Hut of the Tortoise. 

3. The back end or body of the breech-pin of a 
musket. 

1867 Smyvtu Sailor's Word-bk., Hutt, the breech-pin of 
a gun. 1868 Act 31 § 32 IIc. c. cxili, Sched. B, The 
Barrels .. shall be smoothed in the finished State, with tbe 
Breeches in the percussioned State, Huts filed up. ’ 

4. altrtb. and Comb.,as hut-building, circle, -life, 
-lax, -village; hut-shaped adj.; hut-hold, the in- 
mates of a hut; so hut-holder, the occupant of 
a hut (after household, -er); hut-keeper, one who 
keeps or guards a hut; esf., in Australia, one who 
looks after the huts on a station while the occupants 
are away at work; hence hut-keep v., hut-keep- 
ing v/. sb.; hut-shooter, one who shoots from a 
hut; but-urn, a cinerary urn of the shape of a hut. 

1807 P. Gass rut. 174 We continued at our *hut-building. 
1865 LuBsock Prek. Times 63 There are..other remains of 
great interest, such, for example, as..the rare aan 
1866 Carivir Kemin. (188t' 1. 126 Boatman and huthol 
were in bed. 1886 Belgravia Feb. 417 Each “hutholder.. 
sweeps up and burns all the /é6r/s that may have accuinu- 
lated during the day. 1897 Marv Kincstey W, Africa 


The action of 
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112 We made for a group of *hut-homesteads and chatted 
with the inhabitants. 1865 S. Sipney Three Colontes 
Australia (ed. 2) 380 (Morris) At every other station I have 
called at, a woman ‘*hut-keeps‘, while the husband is 
minding the sheep. 1802 Barrincton ‘ist. NV. S. Wales 
x. 390 “Hut-keepers to remain at home and prevent robbery, 
while the other inhabitants of the hut were at labour. 1890 
Melbourne Argus 14 June 4/2 Did I go *hutkeeping? Did 

ou ever know a hutkeeper cook for sixty shearers? 1882 

firs. Ewinc Story Short Life ii, Simple and sociable ways 
of living, necessitated by *hut-life in common, 1857 ircn 
Anc. Pottery (1858) Il. 145 The old “hut-shaped vases of 
the Alhan lake. 1884 Nonconf. & /ndep. 28 Feb. 213/2 The 
cost..heing defrayed by a *hut-tax. 1865 Lusnock Preh. 
Times ii. (1878) 53 ‘* Hut-urns’..or urns in the form of huts. 

Hut (hot), v. [a. F. Audter refl., to make a hut 
for one’s lodging, f. Au/te: see prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To place in a hut or huts; to furnish 
with a hat or huts ; to place (troops, etc.) in huts, 
esp. for winter quarters. 

1652 CoTTeERELL Cassandra 1.1. (1676) 272 Souldiers, who 

* made an end of hutting themselves. 1758 Smotrett //ist. E. 
(1841) II]. xxvi. 300 ‘hey were obliged to hut their camp, 
and remain in the open fields till January. 1834 Blackw. 
Mag. XXXV. 758 We might have .. been hutted .. in some 
deplorable inn. 1865 Cartvce Fredk, Gt, xvi. xiv. VIII. 63 
He makes his people hut themselves (weather wet and bad. 
1879 Dixon Brit. Cyprus xii, 124 Some of the men are 
hutted, but the officers are still in tents. 1894 J. Winsor 
Cartier to Fron/enac 288 In the neighborhood there were 
a few New England Indians hutted for the winter. 

b. frans. ‘To put up (grain) in the field in a 
small stack’ (Jam.). 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) I]. 286 The 
hutting of grain in the field is mostly had recourse to in 
late wet harvests. /did. 794 Gaiting and hutting corn. 

2. ¢utr. To lodge or take shelter in a hut or huts; 
to go into winter quarters. 

1807 Witkinson in Pike Sources Alississ. 1. (1810) App. 
29 The men solicited me to hut. 1849 Sir C. if NapirR in 
Life (1859) 148 Gough may hut, yet that will hardly do 
I fear, 188: Jem. G. Fhomson 1x, 126 At the end of the 
hamlet where we hutted, I observed a neat little fence. 

Hence Hu'tting 7d/. 56. 

1Bog (see rb]. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. l/ygiene ed. 3) 
526 Not merely trench work, but hutting, cooking, washing. 
1898 Daily News 14 Mar. 5/6 The troops are engaged in 
hutting with grass from the west bank. 

Hut, obs. 3rd sing. pres. ind. of Hing v.! 

Hut(t: see Hor 54.1 3, a roll for a cock’s spur. 

Hutch (hot{), 56. Forms: 4-6 huche, (4 
houche, 4-5 hucch(e, hoche, 5 husche, huch , 
57 hutche, (6 hotche), 5- hutch. [ME. huche, 
hucche, a. F. huche (13th c. in Littré; also Auge 
12-13thc. in Elatz.-Darm.):—med.L. Adtica (‘cista 
vulgo Autica dicta’, rth c. in Du Cange) : ulterior 
etymology obscure, referred by some to Ger. Aut, 
OIG. Auota care, kceping, Aten to watch, guard 
(see HEED). In ME., Aucche rau together more or 
less with whucche, whicche:—OE. Awicce in same 
sense: sec WHITCH 56.) 

1. A chest or coffer, in which things are stored. 

1303 R. Brunner. Handl. Synne 6230 Yo ley hyt vp. .Ober 
yn cofre, oper yn hucche. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 242/x Hoche, 
or whyche (S. husch, //., /”., hoche, hutche), cisfa, archa, 
1455 Paston Lett. No. 257 1. 351 His menye robbe his 
chambre, and ryfled his huches. 1495 Vrezisa’s Barth. 
De P. Ro xvm. cv, (W. de W.), Leues of the Lauri tree of 
Cedres and of Cipresse .. put amonge clothes in hutches 
{Bod!. 31S. whucches] saue the clothes. .fro corrupcyon and 
etynge of moughtes. 1536 Aem, Sedition 22a, lo gyue 
him money out of the comune hutche, to hye hym botis 
and showes. 1593 Nasne Christ's 7.85 a, An old Vsurer 
..rakes vp thirty or forty thousande pounds together in 
a hutch. 1642 J. Lancton in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1888) 
V. 48 Some money was founde..hidd in the hutches of 
Otmeale. 1742 Lond. & Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4)5 From 
the Cistern, it (the malt] is put into a square Hutch or 
Couch, where it must lie thirty Hours. 1789 Braxp “ist, 
Newcastle 1, 421 note, Amongst the writings in the town's 
hutch. 1872 Kitey in 3rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 3413/2 
The various documents..from the various lockers, and the 
ancient hutch, or chest in which they are preserved. 

Jig. 1585 Anp. Sanpys Ser7. xiv, § 28 All knowledge is 
shut vp .. in the hutch of his breast. 

+b. Applied to the ‘ark of God’. Oés. 

¢1315 SHOREHAM 51 Ine the ealde lawe heren hy The 
hoche of holy crefte. a@1340 HamproLe Psalter cxxxi. 8 
pou & pe huche of pi halighynge. c1400 Maunpev. (1839) 
viii. 85 That Arke or Hucche, with the Relikes, Tytus 
ledde with hym to Rome. ; 

2. A box or box-like pen or ‘house’ in which an 
animal is confined, as a rabdzt-Aulch. 

1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts (16538) 171 These Ferrets are 
kept in little hutches, in houses. 1666 J. Davies Hust. 
Caribby #sls 139 They retreat, as the Conies do into their 
Clappers or Hutches. 1803 J. Kenny Soctety 152 A rabbit 
who had all his life been pent within a hutch. 1879 J. 
Wricutson in Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1V. 70/2 Immediately 
the calf is born, it is removed to a suitable hutch or crib. 

b. A small confined place or compartment occu- 
pied by a human being ; applied contemptuously to 
a hut or cabin, or humorously to a smal! house. 

1607 Topsett Four-/. Beasts (1658) 372 In a very spacious 
field there are little hutches built of that height as a man 
may stand upright in them: every one of these is shut with 
alittle gate. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1, viii, 1 cannot express 
what a satisfaction it was to me to come into my old hutch. 
1880 Kinctake Crimea VI. vi. 140 The French army.. 
mainly used the ‘tente d’abri', a low canvas hutch which 
was a miserable substitute for the ordinary tent. 1893 
Westm. Gaz. 4 July 5/1 It is probably cheaper to have 
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such a private ‘hutch’ than to pay for five or six seats in 
the legitimate stands. 

3. ‘Technical. a. A salmon coop, crib, or cruive. 
b. Short for 4olting-hutch (see BoLTinG v6/. 56.) 3). 
c. Akneading trough. d. A box trap. e. A box 
for washing ore. £ A box-like carriage, wagon, 
truck, etc., used for transport pnrposes in agri- 
culture, mining,etc. g. Asa measure: see quots. 

a. 1602 Carew Cornwall 28b, The Sammons principall 
accesse is betueene Michaelmas and Christmas .. The.. 
more profitable meanes of their taking, is by hutches. 

b. 1619 B. Jonson Pleas. veconciled to Virtue, Vhe plough 
and the flail, the mill and the hopper, The hutch and the 
boulter, the furnaceand copper. 1875 Keicut Dict. Mech., 
futch..2. (Milling.) Vhe case of a flour bolt, 

Cc. 1658 tr. J'orta’s Nat. Mag. w. xix. 146 The next day 
cast it [dough] into a Hutch, and adde more meal to it. 

d. 1669 Wortipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 329 (/utch..also a 
trap made hollow for the taking of Weasels, or such like 
Vermin alive. 1772 I’. Simpson Fermin Killer 4 Some make 
vse..of wooden traps, called hutches. 

e. 1881 Kayvmonn Mining Gloss., /futch..2. A cistern or 
box for washing ore. Cornw, 

f. 1744-50 W. Extis Mod. Husbandm, 1V. 1. 42 [They] 
carry (pease} home in a hutch-waggon, as they call it here 
(Sandwich, Kent]. 1792 A. Youxc 7rav. France (1794) 
I. 1. 84 Driving a one-horse booby’ hutch about the 
streets. 1796 J. Boys Agric. Kent (1813) 54 The carriages 
used for carrying corn to market, &c. are called hutches, 
drawn by four horses .. They are thirteen feet long .. 
generally three feet wide before, and four behind at the 
bottom..and twenty [inches] deep. 1825-80 JAMIESON, 
Hutch, the kind of force or sinall waggon, in which coals 
are brought from the mine. Lanarks., Kenfr. 1891 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Hutches or Tubs, small waggous into 
which the miner loads his coal. 

@. 1802 C. Finotater Agric. Surv. Peebles 149 Dung is.. 
emptied from carts into every third furrow, in small heaps 
(or Autches), five or six of such hutches being contained ina 
single horse cart. 1812 J. Witson Agric. Surv. Renfr. 36 
‘The price of these pyrites 01 copperas stones, by old con- 
tract, was 24d. per huich, of two birared weight. 1825-80 
Jasnesox s v., The coal hutch is two Winchester hushels. 
1858 Simmonvs Dict. Trade s.v., Six hutches of coal make 
a cart-load of about 14 cwt. 

4. atirth., as hutch box (sec 3a), trap'sce 3d. 

1744-50 [see 3 f]. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4 IL. 372 The common or hutch trap may be used 
with effect..where but a few vermin prevail. /bs. 372 The 
weasel. may be readily caught by hutch or box traps. 1868 
Law Rep. Q. Bench Div. 11. 283 A hutch-box, crib, or 
enclosed place in connection with a fishing mill-dam. 

+ Hutch, ¢. Ods. [app. a phonetic variant of 
Iluncu a.; but cf. also }ltck-.}] Tunchcd, humped, 
gibbous: chiefly in Aztch back. Also in comé. in 
hutch-back’d, hump-backed, hutch-shouldered, 
hump-shouldered. 

1624 Hrywoop Gunark. uu. 115 Some .. with crooked 
legges, and hutch-backes, rather like monsters than men. 
— Captives u. ii. in Bullen O, #4 1V, An ould bald fellowe, 
hutch-shoolderd. 1632 — 1s¢ Pt. fron Age wi. i. Fijb, 
What if Thersites .. striu'’d to hide his hutch-backe. 12€68 
H. More Div. Dial wu, xiii. 249 The Acephali..might be 
nothing but some strong hutch-back’d People. 


Hutch, v. Also 6huch. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. ¢rans. To put or lay up in a hutch or chest. 


Also fg. 

1574 Hettowes Gueuara’s Fam. Ep. (1584) 254 To huch 
up double Ducates, to tell golde. 1634 Mitton Comus 
719 In her own loins She hutched the all-worshipped ore, 
and precious gems To store her children with. 1863 Lo. 
Lytton Ring Amasis 11. 213 Hutched among the gray and 
dewy slabs, in the bloomy bottom of the glen, the old 
brown mill was crouching by his spectral wheel. 

2. To wash (ore) in a hutch (HutcH sé, 3 ¢). 


In recent Dicts. 


+ Hutchet. //er. Obs. [ad. F. Auchet (15th. 
in Godef.), f. Aucher to call or summon.] A 
hnnter’s horn; a bugle. 

1572 Bossewect A rmorie 1. 36 Bearcth Sable, a Cheuron 
betwene three Huchettes D‘argent. 1610 Guittim Heraldry 
vi. L (1660) 384 A Hutchet or Hunters horn Argent. 1611 
Coter., Cornette, a Bugle, Hutchet, or little Horne. @ 1661 
Futcer Worthies, Yorksh. wi, (1662) 224 A Hutchet or 
Bugle Argent. - ; 

Hutchinsonian (hotfinsdenian), a. and sd. 
[See -1aN.] 

A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to John Hutchinson 
(died 1737), a writer on natural philosophy, who 
interpreted the Bible mystically, and opposed the 
Newtonian philosophy. b. Of or according to 
Anne Hutchinson (died 1643), an antinomian 
teacher in New England. 

1765 Westey ¥rul. 9 Oct., Mr. Jones .. seems to have 
totally overthrown the Newtonian Principles. But whether 
he can establish the Hutchinsonian, is another Question. 
1844 W. H. Mitt Sermon. Tempt. Christ Notes 155 The 
doctrine of the Hutchinsonian School..which presumes.. 
to teach that the relations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
are merely official in the ceconomy of redemption. 1894 
W. Wacker “ist. Congreg. Ch. U.S.A.215 The Hutchin- 
sonian dispute, in the early days of Massachusetts. 

B. sé. An adherent of either of the above. 

1753 Scots Mag. Oct. 528/2 It appears to be written by 
an Hutchinsonian. 1770 WESLEY Frnl. 30 Aug., Both of 
those are Hutchinsonians. 188a-3 Scnarr Encyc/. Relig. 
Know!/. 111. 2058 A Hutchinsonian in science and learning, 
he was, nevertheless, chosen professor of astronomy in 
Gresham College. 

Hence Hutchinso‘nianism. 

1860 J. GARDNER Fatths World IT. 95/2 Mr. Catcott of 
Bristol. .wrote a defence of Hutchinsonianism in Latin, 


HUY. 


+ Hute. 06s. rare. [A variant of Hug sd.2 
The inserted ¢ is foundalso in AFr. Auteys and the 
AngloL. Autestum = huestum,OF Aucis, hueys ott- 
cry: its origin isobscure.] Outcry ; = {lug 56.2 

(1276 Act 4 Edw. 1 (Office of Coroner) Similiter de omni- 
bus homicidiis..levetur Hutesium. 1292 [ritton 1. xxx. 
§ 3 Il porount enquere..de huteys a tort levé.] 1534 Act 
26 Hen. V/1l,c.§ § x Any outcrie, hute, or fresshe suite 
of or for anie felonie. 

Huther-muther, var. of Hupper-MUDDER. 

+ Hutit, ff/. a. Sc. Obs. Also6 huttit. [See 
Ilour v. 2.) Eexecrated, execrable, abominable. 

c 1500 Roull’s Cursing 47 in Laing Sel. Rem. l’op. Poetry 
Scot., Ffluxis, hyvis, or huttit ill, Hoist, heidwark, or fawin 
ill. 1513 DouGias sEneis yu. x. 65 This hutit Goddes 
Unvisuont numen), Fbid. vu. iv. 33 Onto this hutit monstre, 
this Cacus. 

Hutment (hotmént). [f. Hur v. + -wenr.] 
Accommodation or lodging in huts; a huttcd en- 
campment. 

1889 Lancet 30 Mar. 650/1 £14,230 for hutment for in- 
creased garrison at Malta. 1895 7imes 9 Mar. 7/5 A company 
of infantry from the North Front hutments {Gibraltar}. 
1898 Daily News 25 Aug. 5,2 A sea of white tents, brown 
blanket shelters, znd nondescript grass hutments. 

Hutt, obs. form of lor s6.! (sense 3), Llur. 

+ Hutte. Ods. [Variant of Hor 56.1] 

1. A clod (of earth). 

e420 Pallad, on Husb, 
(g/cba) adoun hem presse. . 

2. The mass of foam on a boiling surface. 

te1390 Form of Cury in Warner Antig. Culin. (1791) 13 
Set it over the fire and boile it; 2nd when the hutte arisith 
to goon over, take it adoun and kele it. 

Hutted (hated), a. [f. Hur v, or sd. + -ED.] 
Furnished with or consisting of huts. 

1778 /fist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 212° 1 Enduring all the 
necessities of the season, under a hutted camp in the open 
field. 1885 R. Hartmaxn Anthrop. Apes 294 A hutted 
encampment of the Obongo or the Doko. 

Huttock, obs. and dial. var. Harrock. 

Huttonian (hotdunian), a. [See -1AN.] 

A. adj. Of or relating to James Ilutton the 
geologist (1726-1796), who maintained against 
Werner the igneous or ‘plutonic’ origin of un- 
stratified rocks, as basalt, granite, ctc. 

1802 Edin, Rev. 1. 206 Deducible from the..Huttonian 
hypothesis. 1802 Pravrair (title) Illustrations of the 
Hfuttonian Theory. 1852 Tn Ross Humboldt's Trav. 1. 
xiv. 457 The partisans of tbe Huttonian or volcanic theory. 
1859 J. Hamiton Mem. J. Wilson i. 12 The discussion 
.. between Wernerian and Huttonian theorists. 

B. sé. An adherent of the geological principles 
advocated by Hutton. 

1802 Edin. Rev. 1. 202 The leading positions..of the 
Huttonians, 1815 W. ‘Puittirs Outl. Min. & Geol. (1818) 
156 These two parties are termed volcanists and neptunists : 
or more familtarly by geologists, Huttonians and Wer- 
nerians. 1876 Pace Adv. Sext-bk. Geol. vi 113 The 
Huttonians or Vulcanists .. advocated an igneous and 
eruptive origin for the traps, basalts, greenstones, and 
granites. 

Hence Hutto‘nianism, the theory of Hutton. 

1892 A thenzum 6 Aug. 181/3 Playfair constituted him- 
self the apostle of Huttonianism, 

Huus, obs. f. Housrt. Huve, var. Ilovuve, 
Ilove. Huwe, obs. f. Weucu, Hove v., lice 56.1 
Huwyr, var. H{ure, Ods. 

+ Hux. Obs. rare. Also 1 huse. [OE. hux, 
huse = OS., OHG. ose, of like meaning.) Mockery, 
scorn, derision. (Only OE. and early ME.) 

a 1000 Czdmon's Gen. 2382 (Gr.) Heo.. pone hleodorcwyde 
husce belegde. c1000 Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 513/11 Per 
hironiam, purh hucx. c¢1a0og Lay. 28865 Hux and hoker 
me warp him on. /éid. 29798 Hu Bruttissce biscopes hine 
grztte mid huxes. 

b. Comé., as hux-word. (Cf. OS. hoscword.) 

a 1000 Andreas 669 (Gr.) Huscworde hyspan. c¢ 1205 Lay. 
21682 Mid heore hux worden (c 1275 hokere wordes]. 

+ Huxen, huxon. [Another form of *hoxen, 
Hox 56.,and Hocksurn, repr. OE. Aéhsinu HouGu- 
sINEW.] The hough or hock of a quadruped ; the 
hough of a man. 

1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1677/4 A dapple Grey Gelding.. 
a white spot above the Huxen of his further Leg hehind. 
1736-46 Pecce Kenticisms (E. D.S.), //uzxon, the same as 
Somers[et] Aucksheens, i.e. the hocks or hams. — 

Huxing. [Derivation uncertain; in form a 
vbl. sb. of a vb. *#ux, the existence of which is 
assumed by Ash, and in later Dicts.] A method 
of catching pike, by means of hooks suspended by 
lines from bladders. 

1708-15 Kersey, Huxing of the Pike, a particular way 
of taking that sort of Fish. 1727-41 in Cuampers Cycl. 
1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 46 There is also a method to 
take pikes with, called Huxing. Take thirty or forty blad- 
ders, blow them up, and tie them close and strong; and at 
the mouth of each, tie a line..at the end of the lines, let 
hooks be armed..the pike having taken the bait, will 
bounce about with the bladder, to the infinite diversion of 
all the spectators ; when he is almost spent take him up. 

Huxter, etc., obs. forms of Hucksrer, etc. 

Huy, var. Hi pron.; obs. f. Hoy sd., Hue 56.2 
Huyd, obs. pa. pple. of Hipev.! Huydalgo, 
obs. f, H1patco. Huyde, obs. f. Hipz. Huy- 
dels, var. Hipers, Ods. Huyfe, var. Hovs 
56.3 Obs. 


188 With a shelle or hutte 


HUYGHENIAN. 


Huyghenian (haig?nian), a. [f. Huyghen-s 
+-1AN.} Of or pertaining to Christian Huyghens, 
a Dutch mathematician and astronomer (1629-95). 

Huyghenian eyepiece, a negative eyepiece of an optical 
instrument invented by Huyghens, consisting of two plano- 
convex lenses, with their plane sides towards the eye. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Vechn. s.v. Satellites, The.. Huge- 
nian Satellite, as ‘tis called, hecause discovered first hy Mr. 
Hugens, revolves round Saturn, in about 16 Days. 1837 
Gorins & Pritcuarp Microgr. 95 The pictures formed by 
deep achromatic triplet object-glasses acting with Huy- 
ghenian eye-pieces. 1867 J. Hoce .Wicrose. 1. i 50 The Huy- 
ghenian eye-piece..is the best for merely optical purposes. 

Huyr(e, obs. ff. Hire; var. Hure, Ods., a cap. 

Huyssenite (haisénait). A/iz. [Named after 
Huyssen, its discoverer.] A greenish grey mineral, 
a borate of manganese and iron, from the salt mine 
at Stassfurt. 

1868 Dana Win. (ed. 5) Suppl. 799. 

Huyst, obs. f. Hust, Wuisr. 
Huep. Huyte, obs. f. WuHiTE. 

Huz, north. dial. f. Us. 
Huzz, 56. ? Os. [Origin obscure. Inthe northem 
glossary to J. Hutton’s ‘Tour to the Caves’ 1781, is 
‘Huzzin, an husk'.} (See quot.) 

1747 Geutl. Mag. 310 The smaller hulls, chaff and huzzes, 
that 1s, grains of corn in their hulls, passed thro’ this wide 
wire grate. ; : 

Huazz (hoz), iut. [Echoic.] A buzz. 

1827 Haroman /Vaterlos 20 The sprouts of this twig will 
rustle out Fluzz! While their verdant branch lies buried in 
the fuzz. ; 

Huzz (hvz), v. Also 6 husz. [Echoic; see 
prec: cf. whizc.] intr. (rarely ¢rans.) To buzz. 
Hence Hwazing vl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardée Factions 1. vi. 94 Gnattes.. 
driue the Lions with their stingynz and terrihle huszyng, 
cleane out of that quartre. 1557-8 PHaeR siinetd vi. 
Riij b, As bees. . With huzzing feruent noyse. 1616 Sure. & 
Markit. Country Farme 320 Whether you heare a great 
noise and huzzing within [the hive]. 1664 Ernerepce 
Lowe in Tub 1. ii, Mrs. Graciana has flung a Squih into his 
bosom, where the Wild-fire will huzz for a time, and then, 
crack, it flies out 1682 Orway Venice Pres. v. i. 67 The 
waves Huzzing and booining round my sinking head. 1747 
Gentl. Mag. 381 Let not your vessel be..stopped close, 
until, by drawing it off, it be made to leave huzzing and 
“aa 1854 Tennyson North, Farmer (O. S.) xvi, 

i’ ‘is kittle o° sted Huzzin’ an’ madazin’ the hlessed 
feilds wi’ the Divil’s oan team. 1894 F.S. Exits Reynard 
7o_Just as a biz dragon fly Was huzzing-buzzing in his eye. 

uzza .hvza:, huza‘), z#f. and sé. Also 6-8 
hus3a, 7 hussaw, 7- huzzah, huzzay (hvzé'-). 
(app. a mere exclamation, the first syllable being 
a preparation for, and a means of securing simul- 
taneous utterance of the final 4. 

It is mentioned by many 17-18th c. writers as being 
originally a sailor's cheer or salute: ‘It was derived from 
the marine and the shouts the seamen make when friends 
come aboard or go off’ (North Aram. (1740) 617). It may 
therefore he the sane as Aefsau ! hissa} originally hauling 
or hoisting cries: see Hereze v. quot. 1549 and Hissa. 
(German has also /u'ssa as a cry of hunting and pursuit, 
and, subsequently, of exultation.)] . 

A. int. A shout of exultation, encouragement, 
or applause ; a cheer uttered by a number in unison; 


a hurrah. 

1682 N O. Botlean's Lutrin 1. 33 Oh see (says Night) 
these Rogues sing Huzza! proud Of sure success, under 
my favouring Shroud. 1706 FarquHar Recruit. Officer i. 
i, Huzza then! huzza for the queen, and the honour of 
Shropshire! 1830 C. WoroswortH ¥rn/. in Overton Life 
(1888) 50 Wincbester beat Eton hy sixty runs, huzza. 1855 
Tuxckeray Rose 4 Ring xix, Everyhody was shouting, 
*Huzzay! huzzay !., Long live the King and Queen !’ 

B. sé. The shout of huzza; a shout of exultation 
or applause ; a hurrah. 

1573 G. Harvey Scholar's Love in Letter-bk, (Camden) 
115 Whattes now..My youthfulliste hollaes, hussaes, and 
sahoes, But wretchid allasses, godhelpes, and woes? 1665 
Evetyn Diary 1 July, Went on board the Prince .. she 
had 7oo men. They made a great huzza or shout at our 
approch, 2 times. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1372/4 At his 
passing over the Bridge, the Castle saluted him with five 

reat Guns, and closed the farewel with three Hussaws, 
eamen like. 1686S. Sewatt Diary 25 Sept., Queen's birth- 
day..made a great fire in the evening, many hussas. 1688 
Woop Life 16 Dec. (O. H. S.) III. 289 Followed with 
a numerous company, with loud huzzaies. 1712 W Rocers 

Voy, 220 We saluted each of the other Ships with 3 
Huzzas from on board her. 1734 Pore Ess, Man iv. 256 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs Of stupid 
starers and of loud huzzas. 1838 //rst. Rec. 2nd Regt. Foot 
65 The battalion advanced with a British Huzza, and the 
enemy ahandoned the redoubt and fled. 1858 THACKERAY 
Virgin. xxxix, The chaplain slapped down his cards with 
ahuzzay 1880 E. Kirke Garfield 16 The wild huzza of 
victory. 

Tb. allusively. One given to noisy or riotous 
conduct; a rakc, a gallant. Also Auzza-woman. 

1660-73 Wycnertry Gentl. Danciug-Mast. 1. ii, We are 
for the hrisk huzzas of seventeen or eighteen. /éid., Tear- 
ing midnight ramblers, or huzza-women. 

¢. Huzzi-men, men hired to shout ‘ huzza’, 

1715 Flying Post 27 Jan., For scores of huzza-men .. £ 40. 

Huzza (hvza-, huza:),v. Also 9 huzzah, huz- 
zay (hoz), [f. Huzza zxz.J 

1. intr. To shout huzza. Constr. at. for. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 510 They are Carouzing and 
Huzzaing like mad Devils with their roaring Companions. 
1705 Hickertncitr Priest-cr. nu. iv. 42 They drink a Health 


Huyt, obs. f. 
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—Huzzah—to the Prosperity of the Highflown. .Ceremony- 
Monger. 1768 Boswett Corsica iii. (ed. 2) 228 He imme. 
diately sets fire to it, huzzas at the explosion. 1802 Home 
frst. Reb. v, The populace..who huzza for any thing that 
brings them together, huzzaed. a1845 Hoop Pub, Dinner 
ii, Hip, hip! and huzzaing, And singing and saying. 1856 
Wuayte Metvitte A’ate Cov. ix, The rustics huzzaed for 
their landlord. 1860 THackeray Round, Papers, Ribbons, 
I huzzay respectfully when they pass in procession. 

2. trans. To acclaim with huzzas. 

1688 in Gutch Coé/. Cur. 1. 381 They huzza’d and humm’d 
them in great abundance, 1710 STEELE Zatler No. 193 P 5, 
I .. have yet Lungs enough to huzza their Victories. 1710 
Hearne Collect. (0. H.S.) 11. 339 Some Persons were so 
impudent (to speak in the canting phrase) as to huzza him, 
1813 Scotr RokedSy vi. xxvi, The hrute crowd, whose envious 
zeal Huzzas each turn of Fortune’s wheel. 1855 THACKERAY 
Newcomes 1. ¥.49 The way of the world, which huzzay's all 
prosperity. 

Ilence Huzza‘ing vd/. sb. and fp/.a.; Huzza‘er, 
one who shouts huzza. 

1708 W. Kixc Cookery (R.), A caldron of fat beef and 
stoop of ale On the huzzaing mob shall more prevail. @1734 
North £.2am. ut. viii. § 44 (1740) 617 At merry Meetings, 
good Fellowship in Way of Healths, run into some Extra- 
vagance and Noise, as that whicb they called Huzzaing, an 
Usage then at its Perfection. 1805 Naval Chron. XIV. 
384 The huzzaing multitude. 1838 /azt's Mag. V. 426 
Shouters, or singers, or huzzaers. 1862 Gen. P. THOMPSON 
in Bradford Advertiser 15 Feh. 6/1 A vulgar huzzaer in 
the mob, 1862 CariyLe Fredk. Gt. x. viii. (1872) I11. 298 
‘These huzzahings only tell me what I] have lost!“ said the 
new King. 

Huzzard. ? Os. [?f Huzz v. + -arp. Cf. 
Buzzarp sé.2, and 4uzz-6uzc cockchafer (Chester 
and Shropsh.).] A species of fly used in angling. 

1799 G. Suitu Laboratory Il. 299 Muczard .. This tly 1s 
little known ..It is larger than the green-drake, of a beauti- 
ful lemon-colour, both ae and wings. 1829 Gover Hest, 
Derby 1. 177 Well known to the expert angler.. harry long- 
legs fly, hawthorn fly, huzzard fly. 

Huzzie, huzzy: see Hussy. 

Hiv-, a rare ME. spelling of Au-, as in kv = hu, 
Hlow; Avert = Hunt; kvyr = huir, UvuRe. 

Hw-, a frequent OE. initial element (:-OTeut. 
hw-, pre-Teut. £z-), for which w- was afterwards 
substituted ; «. g. OE. Awd, Awelp, hwistle, hwy, 
hwyle (early ME. Awuch), now Wo, WHEL?, 
WHISTLE, Wy, WuicH. All OE. and early ME. 
words in Azw- included in this dictionary will be 
found under Wh-. 

Hw- also occurs, esp. in early Sc. works, for Azz- 
and Au-; e.g. Hw = Au, Vlow; Hwe = Hug; 
Hwgsom = UcsomE; Hwick = suzk, Ifoox; 
Hwid = uid, Woop; Hwide = Auide, Hive; 
Hwmble = IHlumsL—E; Hwnt = Ilunt; Hwou, 
hwu=How; Hwre=ure, WHORE; Hws, hwsz 
=huus, hus, WousE; Hwyd=Auyd, YD; etc. 

Hwyyr, var. Here. 

Hy, var. Heo, Hi frons.; obs. f. He, Hicu, I. 

Hyacine, corrupt f. Hyacintu (sense 1). 

1590 SPENSER F.Q. 11. xi. 54 Some deep empurpled as the 
Hyacine {soed. 16113 ec’. 1590 stispr. Hyacint ; rises vine, 
wine, incline] Some as the Rubine laughing sweetly red. 

Hyacinth (hoiisinp). Also 6 hiacinthe, 
hyacint, 6-7 hiacynth, hyacinthe, 7 hiacint; 
see also Jacinta. [Ultimately ad. Gr. tamiwOos 
hyacinth (flower and gem), of unknown origin, 
explained in Greek myth as the name of a youth 
beloved by Apollo: see sense 2. The earliest 
forms in English were jacincle, jacynct, jacynth, 
a, OF. jacincte, mod.F. jacinthe (sec JACINTH); 
the more classical form (after L. Ayacinthus) was 
introduced in the 16th c. (so also F. Ayactuthe, now 
antiquated, acc. to Ilatz.-Darm.). In modern usage 
the gem is called jacinth and Ayactnth, but the 
fatter is the exclusive form for the flower. ] 

1. A precious stone. a. Rendering or representing 
Gr. taxvOos, L. Ayacinthus, ancient name of a 
precious stone of a blue colour, probably the 
sapphire. b. In modern use, a reddish-orange 
variety of zircon; also applied to varieties of 
garnet and topaz of similar colour. 

(1230, etc. see JacintH.] 1553 EpvEN 7reat. Newe Ind, 
{Arh.) 20 Rubines, Hiacinthes, Saphyres, Topases. 1610 
B. Jonson A/ch, 11. ii. Wks. | Reldg.) 246/1 Dishes of agate, 
set in gold, and studded, With emeralds, saphyres, hiacynths, 
and rubies. 1727-41 CHamuers Cycl. s.v., nese of 
Hyacinth, is a thin cordial electuary, composed of divers 
kinds of precious stones, particularly of that whose denomi- 
nation it hears, 1782-3 W. F. Martyn Geog. Alag. 1. 709 A 
stone, through which many beautiful hyacinths are .. dis- 
persed. 1850 Leitcu tr. C, O. Miiller’s Anc. Art § 207 
(ed. 2) 199 Claudian describes the court dress of Honorius as 
sparkling with amethysts and hyacinths. 1879 Roscoe & 
ScuortemMer Treat. Chem. UI. ii. 267 Zircon and hyacinth 
possess the formula Zr Si Os. F 

ce. Her. In blazoning by precious stones, the 
name for the colour éexwé or tawny. 

(1688 R. Homme Armoury. ti. 12/2 Jacynthe.] 1704 J. 
Harais Lex. Techu., Tenny or Tawney, the Heralds term 
for a hright Colour, made of Red and Yellow mixed; ., in 
the Coats. .of nohles ‘tis called Hyacinth. 

+d. A blue or purple fabric: = Jacinru tc. Ods. 

1609 Biste (Douay) Fcclus. xlv. 12 An holie robe, of gold : 

and hyacinthe {1388 Wycuir iacynct], and purple. 


HYACINTHINE. 


2. A plant. a. Rendering or representing Gr. 
baxwGos, L.. Ayacinthes, a name among the ancients 
for some flower; according to Ovid a deep red or 
‘purple’ lily (? Lztim A/artagon), but variously 
taken by authors as a gladiolus, iris, or larkspur. 
(See Bubani flora Virgil. 63.) Now only “ist. or 
poetic. 

In ancient mythology the flower is said to have sprung up 
from the blood of the slain youth Hyacinthus, and the 
ancients thought they could decipher on the petals the 
letters Al, or A1AI, exclamation of grief (cf. Moschus 111. 6, 
Ovid. Jet, x. 211). Hence many literary allusions; also 
Linnzus'’s specific name for the Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, 
Hyacinthus non-scriptus. 

1578 Lyte Dadoens u. xliii, 202 Of the redde Lillie Ouide 
wryteth this, that it came of the hloud of the Boy Hya- 
cinthus .. And for a perpetuall memorie of the Boy Hya- 
cinthus, Apollo named these floures Hyacinthes, 1595 
Daniet Sou, xxxiv, You are changed, but not t’ a hyacint; 
I fear your eye hath turned your heart to flint. ‘a 1649 
Drumm. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 16 O hyacinths! 
for ay your Ax keep still, Nay, with more marks of woe your 
Teaves now fill. 1837 WHewet “ist, /nduct. Sc. (1857) 
II]. 220 The hyacinth on whose petals the notes of grief 
were traced, ee 

b. In modern use, the English name of the genus 
Hyacinthus (N.O. Liliacew), consisting of bulbous 
plants with bell-shaped six-parted flowers, of 
various colours, usually drooping, arranged in a 
loose upright spike; esp. Y. ortentalis, a native of 
the Levant, of which numerous varieties are culti- 
vated for the beauty and fragrance of their flowers. 
Also applied, with or without qualification, to 
various allied plants of similar habit, as species of 
Sella, Afuscgrt, etc. 

Californian H., the genus Avodiza. Feathered H., 
Muscart comosum ptonstrosum. Grape H., the genus 
Muscari, esp. M. botryoides. Lily H., Scilla Litlio- 
flyacinthus. Missouri H., the genera Brodiza and Hes- 
feroscordum (llesperanthus, Star H., Scilla amena. 
Starch H., Muscart racemosum. Tassel H., A/uscari 
comosuin, Water H., a name of lontederia crassipes, 
a water plant of Florida, etc., with clusters of light-blue or 
violet flowers. Wild or Wood H. (of Britain), Ser//a 
nutans (= BiueBect 2); (of N. America), Scilla or Cauiassia 
Frraseri, (See Treas, Bot, and Miller P/axt-n.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens u. xlviii. 205 There be two sortes of 
Hyacinthes, yet ouer and aboue diuers others whiche are 
also counted Hyacinthes. /dd. 206 In Englishe also 
Hyacinthe or Crowtoes, 1664 Evetyn Aad. //ort. 11729) 
198 Tuberous Iris, Hyacinth Zeboin. 1728-46 THomson 
Spring 546 Hyacinths, of purest virgin white. 1741 Compi, 
fam.-Piece i. iil. 353 Beds of Ranunculus, Hyacinth, and 
Anemonies. 1820 SHELLEY Sexszt. Pd. 1. vii, The hyacinth, 
purple, and white, and blue, Which flung from its hells a 
sweet peal anew. 1851 Loncr, Gold. Leg. iv. Convent 
Hirschau 74 A delicious fragrance. as of hyacinths. 1859 
Tennyson Guinevere 386 Sheets of hyacinth That seem’d 
the heavens upbreaking thro’ the earth. 1882 Garden 11 
Feb. 90/1 Spare bulbs of Grape Hyacinths.. might be natu- 
ralised in the Grass. 1897 Marly News 30 June 8/1 Sir 
Herhert Maxwell objects to the southron use of the name 
bluehells, as applied to the flowers that he prefers to call 
wood hyacinths. 1897 H. J. Weuper in Sudletin U.S. Dep. 
Agric., Bot. No. 18 (¢i/le) Vhe Water Hyacinth, and its 
telation to navigation in Florida. 

e. jig. (pl.). Uyacinthine locks. (See Hya- 
CINTHINE 1.) 

1768 Sir W. Jones Solima 5 in Poents, etc. (1777) 1 The 
fragrant hyacinths of Azza's hair. . 

d. A purplish blue colour resembling that of 
a common varicty of the flower (see b). 

1891 Datly News 24 Feb. 5/8 The new spring colour is 
called ‘hyacinth’ and is exactly that of the purple-blue 
hyacinth. — ; 

3. A bird; a kind of water-hen with purple 
plumage, as the genera /oxornis and Porphyrio. 

4. attrib. and Comdb., as hyacinth-like adj.; 
hyacinth-glass, a glass vessel for the water-culture 
of ahyacinth-bulb; hyacinth-stone = sense 1. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz ix, The hyacinth-glasses in the 

arlour-window. a 1849 Manxcan Poems (1859) 61 A price 

ess hyacinth-stone. 1859 W.S. Coceman }Voodlands (1866) 
71 Delicate white blossoms ..arrayed in a hyacinth-like 
form. 1887 /'a// Mall G. 15 Oct.11/1 In 1730 the hyacinth 
trade experienced its greatest prosperity. 

b. esp. in reference to the reddish-orange colonr 
of the gem (1b), or the blue or purple colour of 
the flower (2). 

1694 Satmon Sates’ Disp. (1713) 381/1_ The Odoriferous 
ioe or Hyacinth Oil. 1996 Kirwan Elem. Alin. (ed. 2) 
- 29 Hyacinth red—high red with a shade of hrown, 1876 
Ouwwa Winter City x. 299 The hyacinth-hued hills. 1898 
Daily News 9 Apr. 6/3 The favourite colour..the hyacinth 
blue, so called by the milliners, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is more mauve than Dlue. 

Hyacinthian (hai,asinpian), a. [f. L. hya- 
cinth-us+-1An.} Of or pertaining to the hyacinth 
(sense I or 2), hyacinthine. 

1714 Euspen Crt. of Love in Steete’s Poet. Misc. 102 
Proud Coluinns.. That hewn from Hyacinthian Quarries 
came 1794 Mrs. A. M. Bennxetr £é/en I. 5 A profu- 
sion of white waving locks .. conveyed some idea of their 
hyacinthian beauty, before age had silvered them over. 
1858 Caswatt Poems 93 Hyacinthian blue. 

Hyacinthine (hoiisi-npin, -ain\,a. Also 7-8 
-in. [ad. L. Ayacinthin-us, a Gr. taxivOw-os, f. 
bdxwv6os FIYACINTH: see -1NE.] _ 

1. Ofthe colour of a hyacinth (either the gem (1 a) 
or the flower). (Chiefly as a poetic or rhetorical 


HYADES. 


epithet of hair, after //om. Od. vi. 231, «épas bamv- 
ivy dvOe dpoias, ‘locks like the hyacinthine flower’, 
which in the next line seem to be compared to gold.) 

1656 Birount Glossogr., Hyacinthine, of Violet or Purple 
cofour, 1667 Mitton ?, £.1v. 301 Hyacinthin locks Round 
from his parted forelock manly hung Clustring. 1725 Porr 
Odyss. v1. 274 His hyacinthine locks descend in wavy curls. 
1791 Pearson in (hil, Trans. LXXXI. 363 Argentine 
flowers of antimony, hyacinthine glass of antimony. 1863 
Bates Nat, Auzazon iv. (1864) 80 The splendid Ilyacinthine 
Macaw (A/acrocercus Hyacinthinus)..is entirely of a soft 
hya-inthine blue colour, except round the eyes. 1874 
LowreLt Agassiz Poet. Wks. 18g0 1V. 112 Shaking with 
hurly mirth his hyacinthine hair. 1874 H. D. Westrorr 
Alan, Precious Stones 74 Many fine engravings, and also 
camei, occur in the essonite, and the hyacinthine yaruet. 
bid, 93 ‘Vhe hyacinthine sard is ..a rich... variety of this 
stone which possesses the orange-red tint. 

2. Of, made of, or adorned with hyacinths. 

1675 Honnes Odyssey (1677) 73 From his hair the colour 
gray she [Pallas] took, And made it like the hyacinthine 
flower. 1760 Fawkes tr. cluacreon xiii. (R.), With lya- 
cinthine chaplet crown'd, 1791 Cowrrr Odyssey vi. 286 
His curling locks like hyactnutas flowers, 1822 °B. Corn. 
wat.’ Sonn, to Skylark, Hyacinthine bowers. 

3. Like the boy Hyaeinthus of Greek mythology. 

1847 Emunson Poems, Threnody, The hyacinthine boy, for 
whom Morn well might break and April bloom. 

| Hyades (hai-idiz),sb p/. Astron. Rarely angli- 
cized Hyads. [a. Gr. babes, fem. pl., in popular 
etymology connccted with vay to rain their beliaeal 
rising being supposed to proynosticate rain), but 
perhaps f. ds, vos swine, the 1. name being seczelw 
little pigs. With the anglicized //yads cf. VF. 
ffyades.|_ A group of stars near the Pleiades, in 
the head of the constellation ‘Taurns, the chicf of 
which is the bright red star Aldebaran, 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Revitt. xxv.(Bodl. MS.), Hyades 
.. bene reyny sterres, for in pe risynge of them fallep moche 
rayne. 1§13 Douctas séneis ut. viii. 21 Of every sterne 
the twinkilling notis he.. Arthuris huyfe, and Hyades. 
ae Gotptxe De Asornay xiii, 192 The Pleiads and Hiads 
make the Seasons, the Dogstarre maketh the heat of the 
Sommer. 1637 Ilevwoon Nerval Ship 27 Shining like five 
of the seven Hyades, 1842 /'exny Cycl. XXIV. 104/2 
Aldebaran and the Hyades forin the forehead and cye. 
1854 Kuicuttey Jythol anc. Greece (ed. 3) 413 The 
Pleiads, Iyads, and Orion’s strength. 

Hyena, variant of Ilyena. 

| Hya-hya (hoi-ajhoi-a). [Native name.) The 
Cow-tree of British Guiana ( 7adernewmoniana 
nuiltlis) s see COw- TREE 2. 

1842 Jenny Cycl. XXIIL. 494/1 The milk-tree, or Hlya-hya 
of Demerara, a@ 1882 Sir R. Curtstison ol ntodioy, (1885) I. 
39>, | examined in 1830 the juice obtained by incision into 
the trunk of the Ilya-hya tree, 

Hyalescent (hayailesént), a. [f. Gr. tad-os 
glass + -EscenT.} Becoming hyaline or glassy. 
So Hyalescence, the process of becoming or 
condition of being hyaline. 

1864 Wesster, //yalescence, 

Hyalin (hoivalin). [f. Gr. tadr-os glass (see 
next) + -IN.] a. Physiol. ‘The pellucid point 
which is the first stage of developement of the 
nteleolus of Sehleiden’ Mayne). b. /ath. Keck- 
linghansen’s term for the translucent substance 
found in tubercle; called by Langhans ‘ canalized 
fibrin’ (.Sy/. Soc. Lex.). @. An opalescent sub- 
stance resembling chitin, which is the chief con- 


stitnent of the wall of a hydatid cyst. (So called 
by Hoppe-Seyler.) 

1854 in Mavne Z.xfos. Lex. 

Hyaline (haralin, -ain), @. and sé. [ad. L. 


Ayatin-us, a, Gr. taduvos of glass or crystal, {. vados, 
¥edos glass (said to be originally an Egyptian word), 
Cf F. Ayalin (OF. talin).] 
A. adj, Resembling glass, transparent as glass, 

glassy, crystalline, vitreous. (Chiefly technzcal.) 

Hyaline cartilage, ordinary cartilage, as distinguished 
from fibro-cartilage or other varieties. Hyaline degenera- 
tion, a form of degeneration of various tissues in which 
they assume a glassy appearance. 

a1661 Hotvpay Fuvenal (1673) 174 Sprinkled over with 
hyaline or glass-colour'd dust. 179: E. Darwin Sot. Gard. 
1,117 As below she braids her hyaline bair. 1828 Stark 
Elem. Nat, Hist. 11. 118 Body oblong, depressed. .tunic 
whitish, hyaline. 1855 Hotpen Hin. Osteol. (1878) 24 
The..skeleton of the foetus..consists at first of hyaline 
cartilage. 1867 H. Macmittan Bible Teach. ii. (1870) 30 
Like the hyaline pavement which John saw in vision. 1880 
W. B. Carrenter in 19/4 Cent. April 613 Near the surface 
of the water..the inter-spaces (of the iceberg] lose tbeir dead 
whiteness, and become hyaline or bluish. 1897 ALLauTT 
Syst, Med. 11, 698 These hyaline or hyaloid degenerations 
are found. .in aged dogs. 

B. sb. 1. ‘A sea of glass like unto erystal’ 

(@d\acca badivy, Rev. iv. 6); hence a poetie term 
for the smooth sea, the clear sky, or any transparent 


substance. 

1667 Mitton P, LZ. vi. 619 On the cleer Hyaline, the 
Glassie Sea, 1827 Montcomery /'elican Jsd.1.162 Vhrough 
the clear hyaline the Ship of Heaven Came sailing. 1876 
M. Conus fr. Aidn. to A711. Pref. Poem 186 Like halcyon 
brooding on the hyaline. 1876 Buackmore Criffs 11. xiv. 
215 Meadows .. fluttered with the pearly hyaline of dew, 

2. Anat. and Sirol, a. The HyaLoip membrane 


of the eye. b. Hyaline cartilage (see A). @ = 
HYALOPLASM. 
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1864 Werester, //yadine,..tbe pellucid substance in cells 
in process of development. 

|| Hyalinosis. /ath. [See -osis.} Hyaline 
degeneration: see HYALINE a. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 325 Hyaloid degenera- 
tion, or hyalinosis.. é 

Hyalite (hai-alait). Afin. [f. Gr. bad-os glass 
+ -ITE (F. Ayalite): named by Wemer 1794.) A 
colourless variety of opal, occurring in globular 
conerctions. ; 

1794 Kirwan Elem. Alin. (ed. 2) 1 297 Uyalite, Miller’s 
Glass, of the Germans. 1852 Tut. Ross //mmuboldat's Trav. 
I. i. 36 Known by the names of volcanic glass, glass of 
Muller, or hyalite. 1868 Dana Alix. (ed. 5) 201 Hyalite 
occurs in amygdaloid. 


{| Hyalitis (hai,dloi-tis). ath. [f. Gr. tad-os 
glass + -1T18.) Inflammation of the vitreous humour 
of the eye. 


1847 in Craic. 1875 11. Warton Dis. Lye (ed. 3) 975 
Ilyahtis is not excited by wounds. 

Hyalo- (haijalo’, combining form of Gr. tad-os 
glass, used in various modern terms, chiefly scientific 
and technical: as Hy aloclast .-klast) sorce-cd. 
(after sconoclast], a glass-breaker. My‘alograph 
(-graf) [Gr. -ypapos that writes], ‘an instrament 
for etching on a transparent surface’; so Hyalo- 
graphy (-pyrafi) (Gr. -ypagpia writing). ‘the art of 
writing or engraving on glass’ (Webster 1864. 
+Hyalomelan.e, A/iz. (Gr. weAav- black], a name 
formerfy given to glassy varieties of basalt. Hy-alo- 
micte (-mikt), A/i. [Fr. Ayalomicte, {. Gr. partes 
mixed], a mixture of quartz aud mica, of granulated 
texture. Hy alophane (-fe'n), A/in. [Gr. -parns 
appearing], a barium feldspar, found in transparent 
crystals, Wy-aloplasm (-plivz'm), Avzo/. [Gr. 
mAdoya moulding, formation], transparent homo- 
geneous protoplasm; hence Hyalopla‘smic a., 
pertaining to or of the nature of hyaloplasm. 
Hyalopterous (-ppttras), a. Enlom. [Gr. wrépov 
wing], having transparent wings (Mayne £xfos. 
/ex, 1834). Hyalosiderite (-sidérait), 4/12. [Gr. 
a bnpitns of iron: see SIpERITE), a very ferruginous 
variety of chrysolite, occurring in large glassy 
crystals. Hyalospermous (-spo‘imas), a. Bot [Gr. 
onéppa sced}, having transparent seeds (Mayne 
1854). Hyalotekite (t7kait\, Afi. [Gr. thew 
to melt: sce -ITE], a silicate of lead with barium 
and calcium, which fuses to a clear glass. + Hyalo- 
type (see quot.). 

18.. Moor Devil among Schel. 106 That redoubted 
*Hyaloclast, Who still contrived, by dint of throttle, 
Where‘er he went to crack a boitle! 1879 RutLey Study 
Rocks xi. 199 He subdivides thein into tachylites, or those 
which are soluble in acids, and *hyalomelanes or those 
which are insoluble in acids, 3853 IH. Ross //umboldt's 
VY rav. V1. xxv. 65 Analogous to the stanniferous granites, 
the *hyalomictes, and the pegmatites. 1855 Aimer. Fra. 
Sc. Ser. wu. XIX. 362 *Hyalophan .. occurs. -.in the dolo- 
mite of the Itinnen valley. 1868 Daxa Alin. (ed. 5) 346 
Hyalophane. .fuses with difficulty to a blebby glass. 1886 
Da.wiscer in Jrul. RK, Alicrosc. Soc Apr. 199 A distinct 
granular condition becomes apparent in what was the homo- 
geneous *hyaloplasm. 1824 Ail. Jag. LXILI. 182 * Hyalo- 
siderite occurs for the most part in crystals. 3185x R, Hunt 
Photogr. ix. 102 Specimens, which they term * Hyalotypes. 
‘These are positive pictures, copied on glass from negatives 
obtained upon the same material. ‘Their peculiarity is the 
adaptation of them for magic-lantern slides. 

Hyaloid .bai-aloid),a.and sd. [a F. hyaloide, 
or ad. L. hyaloides, a. Gr. tadroedns like glass, 
glassy, f. Bados glass: see HYALine.)} 

A. adj, (Chiefly Anat.) a. Glassy, hyaline. 
Hlyalotd coat or membrane, a thin transparent 
membrane enveloping the vitreous humour of the 
cye. Hyaloid body, humour, stebstance: names for 
the vitreous humour (Syd. Soc. Lex.). b. Con- 
nected with the hyaloid membrane, as /ya/lotd 
arlery, canal, vein (ibid.). 

1835-6 Tovo Cycl, Anat. 1. 306/1 The outer capsule formed 
by the hyaloid membrane. /é¢d. 553/1 The hyaloid coat .. 
is perfectly transparent. 1838 Penny Cyc/. X. 139/1 There 
can be no doubt that the vitreous humour is secreted by the 
surfaces of tbe hyaloid cells. 1877 HexLey Anat. Juv, 
Anim, viii. 527 Covered by a thick byaloid membrane. 

5 th 

1. Anat. The hyaloid membrane: see A. a. 

(1670 hil. Trans. V. 1025 The LL ne which in- 
velopes the Vitreous humour, is pertectly transparent.) 
1838 Penny Cycl. X. 138/2 The pigment left by the ciliary 
body, which .. rests npon that portion of the surface of the 
hyaloid. 1869 Exg. Alcch. 3 Dec. 2722, Beyond this hyaloid 
.- is tbe retina. 

2. =Hyatrne B. 1. 

3844 Blackw, Alag. LVI. 31 A picturesque rock, im- 
mersed up to its shoulders in a green hyaloid. 

|| Hyaloiditis (-aitis). [f prec. + -17Is.] 
Inflammation of the hyaloid membrane. 

1854 in Mayne Z£xfos. Lex. 

|| Hyalonema (haijaloni'ma). [inod.L., f. Gr. 
vado-s glass + vjpa thread.) The glass-rope sponge, 
which roots itself to the sea-bed by a long stem 
twisted of fine siliceous threads. Hence Hyalo- 
ne‘mid, a sponge of this family (Ayalonemidx). 
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1855 Kixcsiey Glaneus (1878) 86 The Hyalonemas, or 
glass-rope sponges. 1876 eneden's Anim, I'arasttes 64 In 
the sea of Japan is found a very remarkable sponge, gene. 
rally known by the name of Hyalonema. 

Hyalose (hardldus), Chem. [f. as Hatin + 
-OSE.| A dextro-rotatory sugar oblained from the 
hyalin of a hydatid cyst. 

3886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hybern., incorrect spelling of ]Hibenn-. 

Hyblean (haiblin), 2. Also Hyblean. [f. 
L. /iyble-us (f. /fybla, Gr. “TBAn) +-0N.) OF or 
pertaining to the town of Hybla in Sicily, celebrated 
for the honey produced on the neighbouring hills; 
hence foct., honied, swect, mcllifluots. 

1614 1. Apams Devils Banguct 17 Not the Hyblaean 
Nectar of heauen, whereof, he that drinkes, shall neuer 
thirst againe. 1682 Tate Ads. & Aehit. 11. 1123 1 hronging 
and busy as Flyblaan swarms. 1742 Youns Mt. 7%. 
7° From friendship .. The Wise extract Earth's most 

yblean Bliss, 1880 Swinpurne Stacy Shaks. 201 Golden 
and Hybliean eloquence ! 

Hyblan haivlin), a. rare—', =pree. 

1856 Murs. Browxinc Aur. Leigh vy. 190 She'll hear the 
softest lum of Ilyblan bee. 

Hybodont (hi-bodent), sd. anda. [f. Gr. 580s 
huntp, #8és hump-backed + d8ovs, é3evr- tooth. } 

A. sh. A shark of the extinct genus //yhodon or 
family //y/odontidw, with conical compressed teeth. 

3847 CarrtnteR Zool. § 589 Intermediate between these 
(Cestracionts] aud the ordinary Sharks was another family, 
to which the name of Hybodonts has been given. 1862 
Dana Alan. Geol. 278 note. 1877 Le Conte //em. Geol. 
ce 388. : 

. adj. Vclonging to this family of fishes. 

1872 Nicnoison /’aleont, 339 The teeth are of what is 
called the "Llybodont’ form, having a general conical 
shape. 

Hybrid (hbaibrid, hivbrid), 6. and a. Also 7 
hi-, hybride. [f. L. Aydrida, more correctly Az- 
brida \tbrida), offspring of a tame sow and wild 
boar ; hence, of human parents of different races, 
half-breed. Cf. F. Aydbride (1798 in Hatz.-Darm.). 
_A few examples of this word occur eaily in 17th c.; but 
it was scarcely in use ull the 19th. ‘Ihe only member of 
the group given by Jolinson is Hynxtpors a.; Ash and 
Todd have also Ay/rid ad}., to which Webster 1828 adds 
Aybrid sb. As to the ultiniate etym. of L. hybrida see 
Prof. Minton Warren in Ainer. Foul. hilol. V. No. 4.) 

A. sh. 

1. The offspring of two animals or plants of 
different species, or (less strictly) varieties; a half- 
breed, cross-breed, or mongiel. 

Reciprocal hybrids, hybrids produced from the same 
two species A and I3, where in the one case A is male and 
B female, in the other Bis male and A female; eg. the 
mule and the hinny. 

a. ofanuimals. (In 17th. only as in original 1..) 

1601 Hlottann Pliny 11. 231 There is no creature ingenders 
so soon with wild of the kind, as doth swine: and verily 
such logs in old tine they called Hybrides, as a man would 
say, halfe wild. 1623 Cockeram, //1bride,a Hog ingendred 
betweene a wilde Loare and a tame Sow. 18328 Wesster, 
d/ybrid, a mongrel or mule; an animal or plant, produced 
from the miature of two species, 385: D Wicson /’rch. 
Asn, (1863) IL. 1v. ii. 232 Grotesque hybrids, half-bird, 
half-beast. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. i. 26 The hybrids 
or mongrels from between all the breeds of the pigeon are 
perfectly fertile. 1862 Huxtry Lect. Wrkg. Alen 112 
‘There is a great difference between  Mongrels’ which are 
crosses between distinct races and ‘hybrids’ which are 
crosses between distinct species. 

b. of human beings. 

1630 B. Joxson Mew Jun wu. ii, She's a wild Irish born, 
sir, and a hybride. 1861 J. Crawrurn in 7vaus. Ethnol. 
Soc. N.S.) I. 357 At the best we [English] are but hybrids, 
yet, probably, not the worse for that 1878 Bosw. Situ 
Carthage 434 Negroes from the Soudan, not such sickly 
- hybrids as you see in Oxford Street... but real down-righit 
Negroes halfnaked, black as ebony. 

ce. of plants. 

(x788 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. ed. 4) Gloss., Hybrida, a Bas. 
tard, a monstrous Production of two Plants of different 
Species.) 1828 [see a]. 1845 Lixnotey Sch. Bot. x. (1858) 
167 No bybrids but such as are of a woody perennial 
character can be perpetuated with certainty. 1846 J. Bax- 
ter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 358 Swedes are generally 
sown first. Hybrids .. are usually sown next, and white 
turnips the last. 1867 Darwin in Life 6 Left. (1887) IL. 
306 The common Oxlip found everywhere .. in England, is 
certainly a hybrid between the primrose and cowslip. 

2. transf. and fig. Anything derived from hetero- 
geneous sources, or composed of different or in- 
congruous elements; in P/z/o/.a composite word 
formed of elements belonging to different languages. 

1850 H. Rocers &ss. II. iv. 213 A free resort to grotesque 
compounds..favours the multiplication of yet more grotes- 
que hybrids. 1860 Darwin in Life & Left. (1887) IL. 338, 
I will tell you what you are, a hybrid, a complex cross of 
lawyer, poet, naturalist, and theologian! 1874 Lis-e Carr 
Jud, Gwynne 11. vii. 163 A remarkable hybrid between 
a frank .. oumpkin, and a used up exquisite. 1879 Morris 
Eng. Accid. 39 Sometimes we find English and Romance 
elements contpounded. ‘hese are termed //ybrids. 1895 
F. Hatt 7 wo (rifles 28 The ancient Romans would not have 
endured scien tistes or sctentista, as a new type of hybrid. 

B. adj. 

1. Produced by the inter-breeding of two different 
species or varieties of animals or plants; mongrel, 


cioss-bred, half-bred. 
1775 Asn, Hybrid, begotten between animals of different 
species, produced from plants of different kinds. 1789 E. 
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Darwin Bot. Gard. 149 note, Many hybrid plants de- 
scribed. 1823 J. Bavcock Dom. Amusem. 47 These 
hybrid, or mule productions. 1857 Darwin in Life ¢ Lett, 
(1887) II. 96, I think there is rather better evidence on 
the sterility of hybrid animals than you seem to admit. 
1865 Patcrave Arabia II. 211 The town inhabitants .. 
are at present a very hybrid race, yet fused into a general 


-- type. ; 

2. transf. and fig. Derived from heterogeneous or 
incongruous sources; having a mtxed character ; 
composed of two diverse elements; mongrel. 

Hybrid bitt, a billin Parliament combining the character- 
istics of a public and private bill, which is referred to a 
hybrid committee, i.e. a committee nominated partly (as in 
a public biJl) by the House of Commons and partly (as in 
a private bill) by the Committee of Selection. — : 

41716 South Serm. (1737) V. xii. 118 As Saint Paul..did 
(deal] with those judaizing hybrid Christians. 1805 J7ed. 
Frnl. XIV. 309 Incomplete vaccination, .again followed by 
a sort of hybrid result or modified variola. 1837-9 Hat- 
tam Hist. Lit. 1.1. 1. § 87.79 The historians use a hybrid 
jargon intermixed with modern words. 1859 Exskine May 
Law of Part, (ed. 4) xxiv. 613 Established by a public bill, 
brought in by the government, but otherwise treated as 
a private or ‘hybrid’ bill. 1864 Bowen Logie v. 120 As 
well executed as such a hybrid scheme can be. 1887 SkeaT 
Princ. Eng. Etymot. 1. 430 English abounds with Hybrid 
compounds. .words made up from different languages. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Comm. 1. xiii. 185 nofe, In England.. 
Hybrid committees are appointed partly by the House and 
partly by the Committee of Selection. 1893 May's Law of 
Parl, (ed. 10) 444 Public bills which affect private rights.. 
are termed in practice ‘hybrid bills’. . 

So + Hy bridal, + Hy’bridan adjs. =HybribDa. 

1623 CockEram, Hybridan, whose parents are of divers 
and sundry Nations, 1801 I. JeFrerson Writ, (ed, Ford) 
VIII. 16, ! am persuaded the squash. .is a hybridal plant. 

Hybridation (-zi:fon). [a. F. kyéridation, f. 
hybride \iyprip: see -aTION.] = HYBRIDIZATION, 

1879 tr. De Quatrefages’ Hum. Spec. 69 Finally, crossin 
between species, or hybridation, is extremely exception: 
among plants and animals when left to themselves. 1882 
American V. 88 The rejection of the theory of hybridation 
advocated by some ostreiculturists, 

Hybridism (hoibridiz’m, hi-b-). 
+-18M: cf. F. hybridisme.] 

1. The fact or condition of being hybrid; the 
hybrid condition in plants or animals as a biological 
phenomenon. 

1846 in Worcester. 1857 Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) 
II. 110, I have now been three whole months on one chap- 
ter (of ‘Origin of Species’] on Hybridism. 1862 Huxctry 
Lect. Wrkg. Men 147 Here are the phenomena of Hy- 
bridism staring you in the face. 

b. The production of hybrids; cross-brceding. 

1845 Linptey Sch. Bot. x. (1858) 169 Recourse is had to 
hybridism, when a wild insipid fruit may be possibly im- 
proved. 1863 Dicey Federal St. 1. 208 It is, in fact, the 
Instinct of self-preservation, which revolts at hybridism. 
1883 H. Drummonn Nat. Law in Spir. W. Pref. (1884 13 
Inappropriate hybridism is checked by the Law of Sterilily. 

2. Philo. The formation of a word from elements 
belonging to different languages. 

1862 Latuam Eng. Lang. (ed. 5) 480 In seamstress and 
songstress we find instances of hybridism. 

Hy'bridist. [f. as prec. +-1sv,] = HyBripizEr. 

1849 Florist 223 By the acquisition of this species, a new 
field for the hybridist is thrown open. 1850 /did. 80 Of late 
the skill of hybridists has been misdirected tothe production 
of size of blossom and novelty of colour. 1882 Garden 25 Feb. 
123/1 Old Hybridisers had not, however, the material to 
work upon which modern Hybridists possess. 

Hybridity (hoibri-diti, hib-). [f. as prec. + 
“ITY: cf. ¥. Ay dridité.] Hybrid condition. 

1837 Darwin in Life § Lett. (1887) 11, 8 It would lead to 
closest examination of hybridity. 1842 Pricuarp Vat, 
Hist. Man 12 Briefly surveying the phenomena of hybri- 
dity, 1890 Stuart Guennie in Vature 2 Oct., The Aryan 
languages present such indications of hybridity as would 
correspond with such racial intermixture. 

Hy'bridi:zable, z. [f. as next + -aBLE.] 
Capable of hybridization. 

a 1864 J. D. Hooker (W.), Hybridizable genera are rarer 
than is generally supposed. 1891 W. T. Dyer in 3rvt, 
Bot. 1X. 304 Willows are hybridizable. 1893 Romanes 
Let. in Life iv. (1895) 332 Its constituent species being 
freely hybridisable. — 

Hy:bridization. [f. Hysrivize + -aTion.] 
The formation of hybrids ; cross-breeding between 
parents of different specics. 

1851 flustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib, 205 In the hybridization 
of plants experiments are always of much interest. 1883 
G. Acten in Longs. Afag. July 314 The possibility of fertile 
hybridisation in such a manner shows that the plants have 
not long diverged from the common central aac! 

Hybridize (hoi-bridaiz, hib-), v7. [f. Hysrip 
+ -IZE.] 

1. “rans. To subject (species or varieties of plants 
or animals) to cross-brecding; to cause to inter- 
breed and thus to produce hybrids. 


(f£ Iyprip 


1845 Florist's Frnt. 258 Suited to the purposes of hybridi- 


sing. 1849 Florist 201 ‘This [sameness] led enterprising 

Cultivators to hybridise the sorts they possessed. 1859 

Darwin Orig. Spee. ix. (1872) 249 Hybridised embryos 

probably often perish in like manner. 1861 DELAMER 

Ft. Gard. 63 The produce therefrom [a large bed] is 

couly ybridized by the agency of the wind and of 
Ss. 


b. To form or construct (words) in a hybrid 
manner (Cent, Dict.). 
2. inir. a. To produce a hybrid or hybrids 


between two distinct species or varieties. 
Vou. V. 


481 


1853 Blackw. Mag. LXXIII. 131 He grafted, and budded, 
and hybridised, and experimented. 1885 Afanch. Exam. 
23 Feb. 5/4 His attempts to hybridise with the other 
tuberous species have failed. : 

b. Of an animal or plant: To produce hybrid 
offspring by crossing w7/h another species or 


variety ; to cross or tnterbreed. 

1862 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 1X. 119 [Sorghum] Its 
disposition to hybridize with broom-corn. 188 Cham, 
Encycl. s.v. Canary, ‘Vhe canary hybridizes readily with 
some other species of finch, 

Hy'bridizer. ([f prec. +-ER1.] One who 
produces hybrids by crossing dtfferent species or 
varieties of animals or plants. 

1849 Florist 223 These difficulties. .every hybridiser must 
make up his mind to encounter and surmount. 1859 Dar- 
win Orig. Spec. iv. (1872) 76 Every hybridizer knows how 
unfavourable exposure to wet is to the fertilisation of 
a flower. 1882 (see Hypripist} 

Hy'bridous, 2 Now rare or Obs. [f. L. 
hybrida + -ous. (The only word of the group 
in Johnson.\] = Iyprip @.; of hybrid character. 

1691 Ray Creation u. (1692! 69 Why such different Species 
should not only mingle together, but also generate an 
Animal, and yet that that hybridous Production should 
not again generate, and so a new Race be carried on. 1714 
L. Mitsourne 7raitor’s Rew. Pref., The phrase was 
hybridous, and therefore inelegant. 1771 J/isc. in Anz. 
Reg. 172/2 Botanists .. have produced hybridous plants. 
1794 Martyn Nousseau's Bot. xxvi. 390 It proved to be 
a hybridous plant or mule. 1803 S. Pecce Anecd. Eng. 
Lang. 192 Elizabeth R., which is a glaring hybridous mix- 
ture of English and Latin. 1885 W. M«sDoxatpin WV, Amer. 
Kev. Sept. 290 No hybridous architecture. 

Hyce, Hycht, obs. ff. lloisr, Heicnut. Hyd: 
see HiDE sé.1 and v.! Hydage, obs. f. Hpace. 

Hydantoic \hoidentdvik), a. Chem, [Arbi- 
trary formation trom Gr. Ud-wp water + (ALL)AN- 
toic.] =Glycoluric. So Hydantoate (haide'n- 
tou,2t) [see -aTE] 1c]; Hydantoin = Glycolylurea. 

1866 Optinc Anim, Chem, 127 Schlieper added the leuco- 
turic, allituric, dilituric, hydantoic, hydurilic, and allanturic 
or lantanuric acids. /é/d. 135 Hydantoine. 1872 Watts 
Dict. Chem. V1. 702 Hydantoic acid. .crystallizes iu large, 
transparent, colourless..prisms. /é/d., All the hydantoates 
+. are easily soluble in water. J/éid.. The hydantoin 
separates in colourless specular crystals, 

Hydatic (hoidetik), a. (ad. Gr. tdarix-ds 
watery, f. tdar- water. Cf. F. Aydaligue.) Per- 
taining to or of the nature of a hydatid; watery. 
So + Hyda tical a. 

1710 Douctas in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 34 A large hy- 
datical or watery Tumor, 1872 Prasiee Ovar, Tuonours 
42 The hydatic (cyst), with contents clear as spring water. 

Hydatid (hai-datid ,hi-d-), s.(a.) Path. Chietly 
in 7/,; formerly in Lat. form hydatides (hidz’- 
tid7z), fad. Gr. téaris, bdarc5- a drop of water, 
watery vesicle. Cf. I. Aydatide.] A cyst con- 
taining a clear watery fluid, occurring as a morbid 
formation in the tissties of animal bodies ; esf. one 
formed by and containing the larva of a tapeworm; 
hence, the larva of a tapeworm (esp. of Zauia 
echinococcus) in its encysted state. 

a, 1683 PAtl. Trans. XIII. 284 Some..by no means will 
admit of Egs, but will have them all to be Hydatides, 1687 
fbid, XVI. 506 ‘Vhat Hydatides often met with in morbid 
Animal Bodies, are a Species of Worms, or Imperfect 
Animals. 1762 R. Guy Pract. Obs. Cancers 9x A great 
quantity of Hydatides, or small connected Bladders of 
clear water. 

B. 1782 H. Watson in J/ed. Commun. 1. go The kidnies 
were. .filled with hydatids. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) 
III. 236 Calves, which have an hydatide with insects in- 
closed init in the frontal sinus. 1851 II. StepHens Bk. Fare 
(ed. 2) II. 163/1 The disease (‘the sturdy ’] is caused bya 
living animal in the brain, the Many-headed hydatid. 1880 
Mac Cormac Antisept. Surg. 218 An operation planned 
and carried out.. for the radical cure of cases of hydatid 
of the liver. 

b. Hydatid of Morgagni, a small body of which 
One or more are often found attached to the cpi- 
didymis or to the Fallopian tubc; formerly su 
posed to be a hydatid, now generally held to be 
the remnant of the Miillerian duet. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Morgagni. 

B. attrib. or adj. Of or belonging to hydatids ; 
of the nature of a hydatid; contatntng or affected 
with hydatids. 

1807-26 S. Coorer First Lincs Surg. (ed. 5) 203 The 
hydatid tumour of the breast. .so named from its containing 
cysts of the nature of hydatids. 182z9 Sir A. Coorer //lus?, 
Dis. Breast. iii. 20 On the Hydatid Disease of the Breast. 
The term Hydatid might be applied to every watery tumour, 
and it may therefore here with propriety be employed. 1845 
Bupp Dis. Liver 341 The hydatid cyst. 1861 Hutme tr. 
Mognin-Tandon i. vir. xiii. 391 The old writers gave them 
the name of Hydatids, or Hydatid Worms. 1897 ActBuTT 
Syst. Med, 11, 1116 One hydatid patient for every sixty-five 
print pe 4bid. 1134 Percussion seldom yields the hydatid 
thrill. 

Hence Hydati‘diform (also contr. Hy ‘datiform) 
[cf. F. hydatifor me] a., having the form or character 
of a hydatid; Hydati‘dinous a., of the nature of 
a hydatid; containing hydatids; Hydati-genous 
a., produeing hydatids. 

1860 Tanner Pregnancy v. 238 Vesicular or *hydatidiform 
disease of the chorion. 1855 RamsnotHam Oéstetr. Aled. 
78 Solid tumours..are found imbedded in the mass, and 
occasionally, but very rarely, it is *hydatidinous, 1854 
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Mayne Exfos. Lex.,*Hydatiform, 1876 Harvey A/a? Bed. 
(ed. 6) 368 Hydatiform and polypoid tumors of the uterus. 
1854 Mayne £xfos. Lex., *Hydatigenous. 188 J. M. 
Duncan Lect, Dis. Wom, vii. (ed. 4) 37 Hydatigenous 
degeneration of the ovum is an objectionable name. 

Hydatism (hoi-datiz’m, hi-d-), Afed. [ad. Gr. 
bbariop-ds, f. *vbariCey to be watery, f. bda7- water. 
Cf, F. hydatisme.] A sound produced by motion 
of effused fluid in a cavity of the body, 

1753 in Cuampers Cyct, Supp. 1847 in Craic. 1854 in 
Mayne Exfos. Lex. 

Hydatoid (hai-datoid, hid-), a and sé. [ad. 
mod.L, Aydatloidés, a. Gr. vdaroed-ns like water, 
watery (f. t8aro- water + €(50s form) ; 76 bdaroedés 
the aqueous humonr of the eye. Cf. I. hydatoide.] 

a. adj. Resembling water, watery, aqueous. 
b. sd. The aqueous humour of the eye; also, 
the investing membrane of the aqueous humour 
(Webster 1864). (Cf. Hyao1p.) 

(1706 Puicttrs (ed. Kersey’, A/ydatoides, the aqueous or 
watery Humour ofthe Eye.] 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hydatoid 
SJiurd, the aqueous humour of the eye. //. membrane, the 
membrane of Descemet. 

Hy-day-gies, hydegy: see Hay sd.4 2. 

Hydd, obs. f Hine sé.) Hydder, -ir, obs. ff. 
Hirner. Hyde, obs. f. IlipE; obs. pa. t. and 
pple. of H1z. Hydel, -les, hyddillis, hydles, 
var. Hipet, Himes. Hyder, obs. f. HITHER, 
Hypra. Hydious, obs. f. H1pzovs. 

Hydnoid (hi-dnoid), a. ot. (See -o1p.] Resem- 
bling or allied to the genus /Zydnum of fungi. 

Hydose, -ous, etc., obs. ff. Hrpzous. Hyd- 
our(e, Hydowse, var. Ii1pounr, [1pous, Oés. 

Hydr-, the sual form of Hypro- bef. a vowel. 

Hydra (hoidri). Forms: a. 4-6 ydre, 5 
ydres, 6-7 hydre, hyder. 8. 4 idra, 6-7 hidra, 
6- hydra. fa. L. Aydra, a. Gr. dpa, water-ser- 
pent; spec. asin sensei. Some of the earlier forms 
are a. OF. idres, ydre (mod. F. hyde). ] 

I. 1. Gr. AGth. The fabulous many-headed snake 
of the marshes of Lerna, whose heads grew again 
as fast as they were cut off: said to have been 
at length killed by Ilercties. 

a, €1374 Cuaucer Boeth. i. pr. vi. 104 (Cainb. MS.) 
Whan o dowte ts determyned and kut awey, ther wexen 
oother dowtes with-owte nowmbyr ryht as the heuedes 
wexen of ydre the serpent pat Ercules slowh. 1460 Cap- 
GRAVE Chron. (Rolls) 33 The vu. (labour of Hercules], 
killyng of the grete serpent cleped Ydres. 1509 Hawes 
Past, Pleas. xi, xix, How redoubted Hercules... Fought 
with an ydre. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 23 Spring-headed 
Hydres; and sea-shouldring Whales. i 

B. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. KR. xvin. ix. (Bodl. MS.), 
Ydra is a serpente wib many hedes..and it is seide that 3if 
one hed is smyte of bree hedes growib ajen. 1596 SPENSER 
#. Q. vi. xii. 32 Like the hell-borne Hydra, which they 
faine That great Alcides whilome overthrew. 1604 S1iaks, 
Oth, 11. iii. 308 Had | as many mouthes as Hydra, such an 
answer would stop them all. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. 11. 628 
Worse Than Fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv'd, 
Gorgons and Hydra’s, and Chimera’s dire. 1780 Harris 
Philot. Eng. Wks. (1841) 463 When Alexander the Great died, 
many tyrants, like many hydras, immediately sprung up. 
1879 GLapstone in Lid, A/ag. 1. No. 6. 663 The Eastern 
question has as many heads as the hydra. 

2. transf. and fig. A thing, person, or body of 
persons compared to the Leman hydra in its 
baneful or destructive character, its multifarious 
aspects, or the difficulty of its extirpation. 

1494 Fasyan Chron, vi. cciv. 215 The serpent Idre of enuy 
and false conspyracy, whiche ever burned in the harte of 
Edricus, 1546 Bare ug. Votaries u. (1550) 118h, That 
odyouse hydre and hissinge serpent of Rome. 1586 T. B. 
La Primaud, Fr. Acad. \. (1589) 378 They minister life and 
nourishment..to this monstrous Hydra of covetousnes and 
lucre. 1592 Daniet Sonn. Delia xv. (R.), And yet the hydra 
of my cares renews Still new born sorrows of her fresh 
disdain. 1726 Amnerst Terre Fil, ix. 41 Vhe hydra is not 
to be destroy'd, unless you strike off all the heads at once; 
.-if you were to turn out one jacobite head of a college, 
another as had is ready to step in his room. 1809 Han. 
More Ca/ebs 1, 387 Selfishness..is the hydra we are per- 
petually combating. 1850 Meriva.e om. Emp, 11865) 11. 
xii. 59 The hydra of revolt lay stunned and prostrate. 

3. A rhetorical term for any terrific serpent or 
Teptile; a ‘dragon’. 

4546 Bate Eng. Votaries 1. (1560) 98b, As greate honoure.. 
it was to Saint George that noble Captaine, to slea the 
great hydre or Dragon at Silena, 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage 
vi. i, 467 The Deserts of Lybia have in them many Hydras. 
1851-78 C. L. Smit tr. Zasso iv. v, Hydras hiss, and 
Pythons whistling wail. 

4, Awater-snake ; esp. one of the venomous sea- 
snakes of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 

1608 Topsety Serpents (1658) 759 All Water-serpents, as 
well of the fresh, salt, and sweet waters may be called 
Hyders, or Snakes. 1814 Cary Dante, /nf. 1x. 41 Around 
them greenest hydras twisting roll’d Their volumes. 1855 
Emerson Misc, Sov. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) IIL, 374 Her 
interiors are terrific, full of hydras and crocodiles. . 

5. Astron. An aneient southern constellation, 
represented as a water-snake or sea-serpent. Its 
chief star is Alphard or Cor Hydre, of the seeond 
magnitude. 

1559 W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse27 A Table of many 
noiable fixed Sterres with their longitude .. Brightest in 
Hydra. 1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. (ed. 3) 221 Hydra, the 
Hydre. 1838 Penny Cyct. XII. 379/2 Hydra, oe Water- 
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snake, one of the old constellations, 1870 Proctor Other 
Worlds xii. 293 The very existence of such a stream as 
Eridanus or Hydra. .implies..such a process of segregation. 

AT. 6. Zool, (pl. usually hydree.) <A genus of 
Ilydrozoa, consisting of fresh-water polyps of very 
simple structure, the body having the form of a 
cylindrical tube, witha mouth surrounded by a ring 
of tentacles with stinging thread-cclls. 

The name was given to it by Linna:us (1756), in allusion to 
the fact lhat cutting it in pieces only multiplies its numbers. 

1798 F. KanmacHer G. Adams’ Ess. Microscope (ed. 2) 
utle-p., An account of the. .singular properties of the Hydra: 
and Verticellie. 1835-6 ‘Voop Cycl, Anat. 1. 609/1 The 
Hydra..is the largest..of the Fresh-water Polypi. 1847 
CarrENTER Zool, § roso If cut transversely inio several 
segments, each will in time become a perfect animal, so 
that thirty or forty Hydrie may thus be produced by the 
section of one, 1861 J. R. Greene Alan, Anim, Kingda, 
Calent. 20 The Iydra possesses a gelatinous, sub-cylindrical 
hody.. having one end expanded into an adherent disc, or 
foot, a mouth being situated al its opposite extremity. ; 

b. ‘The sexual bud or medusa of any hydroid 
hydrozoan; so called from its resemblance to an 
individual of the genus Ifydra. 

1865 E, & A. Acassiz Seaside Stud. Nat, /fist. 23 ‘The 
whole mass of the coral is porous, and the cavities occupied 
by the Ilydrae are sunk perpendicularly to the surface 
within the rock, 

ce. Hydra tuba: a larval or non-sexual form of 
hydroid in certain I Lydrozoa, of a trumpct-like form. 

1847 Siz J. G. Datvect Rare Animals Scotl.1.76 llydra 
tuba, the pres Polypus. 1858 Iuxtey Occante /ly- 
drozoa 7 Vhe like structure is observable in the * Hydra 
tuba’, the larval form of the Lucernarian Meduse. 1870 
11. A, Nicuo.son Alan, Zool. 1. 101 Vhe Hydra-tuba, as 
the young organism at this stage of its career has been 
termed by Sir J. G. Dalyell. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson 
Anim, Life 780 ‘The non-sexual Hydroid form of the Acra- 
speda, the Scyf/ustoma or /1ydra tuba. 

TIT. 7. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. (a) in 
senscs 1 and 2: Of or belonging to a hydra, hydra- 
like ; having as many heads, or as difficult to extir- 
pate, as the Lernzan hydra. 

1586 T.B. La Primanud. Fr, Acad, 1. (1589) 430 Protectors 
of this Hydra Ignorance. 1597 Suaks. 2 f/en. /V, w. ii. 38 
Whereon this Ilydra-Sonne of Warre is borne. 1683 T. 
Hor Agathacles 16 Poor Men! our Fruitful Hydra-II!s 
encrease, For One Ilead lost, an Hundred in the Place, 
1708 Ozett tr. Botlean's Lutrin vi.113 Vyranny Erects her 
Hydra-head. 1742 Younc N/A. 7%. 1v. 837 Dark Daimons 
¥ discharge, and Hydra-stings. 1797 Mary Roptinson Jia/l- 
singham 1, 7 They are the hydra assailants which return 
with every hour. 1813 Sir R. Witson Priv, Diury 11. 444 
If there is a fight.. you will then hear what a hydra force 
sprouted out for the occasion, ; 

(2) in seuse 6: Belonging to or resembling the 
genus //ydra of polyps. 

1878 E, Crark Visit S. Amer. 45 This singular organism 
the physalia belongs lo the hydra family, and is in every 
respect a jelly fish, 1880 E. R. Laxkester in Valure 
XX1. 413 The sperms froin which a new generation of 
hydra-forins will spring. 

b. similative or parasynthetic, as Aydra-headed, 
-kinded, -necked adjs.; also hydra-like adj. 

1589 Warner Ald, Eng. vy. xxviii. 126 (Stanf.) Those 
Hydra-kinded warres. 1599 SHaxs. ffen. V, 1. i. 35 Nor 
neuer Hidra-headed Wilfulnesse So soone did loose his 
Seat; and all at once; As in this King. 1666 Drypen 
Ann. Mirab. cexlix, Hydra-like, the fire Lifts up his hun- 
dred heads to aim his way. 1798 Mattnus Poful. (1878) 
50 This hydra-headed monster rose again after a few years. 
1875 Jowett Pato (ed. 2) IL]. 49 Fancying that they can 
cut off at a blow the Hydra-like rogueries of mankind. 

Hydracid (heidresid). Chem. [f. Hypr(o- d 
+Acip. Cf. F. Aydracide, and Lypro-acip.) A 
term applied to an acid containing hydrogen, to 
distinguish it from an oxyaced, or oxacid, containing 
oxygen ; now esp. to the halogen acids, or simple 
compounds of hydrogen with chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, fluorine, or cyanogen. 

1826 Henry £lesm. Chem. 1. 374 These results are calcu- 
lated on the supposition that hypo-phosphorous or per- 
phosphorous acid is a binary compound of oxygen and 
phosphorus; but it is doubtful whether it may not be 
a triple compound of oxygen, phosphorus, and hydrogen, 
orahydracid, 1831 T. P. Jones Convers. Chem. xxiii. 231 
There are several..acids in which hydrogen performs the 
office once supposed to belong exclusively to oxygen. Acids 
of this kind are called hydracids. 1854 J. ScoFFERN in 
Orr's Ctre. Sc., Chem. 351 Hydrosulphuric acid is the first 
hydrogen acid, or Aydr-acid, that has.. come under our 
Notice. 1864-72 Warts Dict. Chem. 11. 669 Ampére, in 
1810, suggested that it (HF) was a hydracid analogous to 
hydrochloric acid; and this .. was .. confirmed by Davy. 
1889 Muir & Mortey Watts’ Dict. Chem. 11. 702/1 The 
name |hydracid] is more particularly applied when it is 
desired to distinguish between two classes of compounds of 
the same element,..thus we speak of the oxy-acids and the 
hydracids of the halogen elements. 

b. attrib. or adj. Of or belonging to a hydracid. 

1854 J. ScoFFERN in Cire. Sc., Chem. 352 The attempt to 
assimilate oxyacid salts with the type of hydracid salts. 

Hydracrylic (heidr&krilik), a. Chem. [f. 
Hiypr(o- d + Acryic.) In Hydracrylic acid 
C,H,O 3, a monobasic lactic acid, which exists as 
a thick uncrystallizable syrup, and decomposes on 
heating into acrylic acid (C,{1,O,) and water 
(H,O). Hence Hydracrylate, a salt of this acid. 

1877 Watts Fownes’ Organ. Chem. 328 Ethene-lactic or 
hydracrylic acid. /éid., The melallic hydracrylates are 
erystallisable, 
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Hydradephagous (heidrade fagas), a. Entom. 
[f. mod.L. //ydradephaga (f. Gr. téwp, vdp- watcr 
+ ddngayos voracious: see ADEPHAGA.] Belonging 
to the //ydradephaga or aquatic carnivorous beetles. 

1840 Swainson & Suuckarnd /fist, & Nat, Arrangem. 
dnsects I. v. 105 Some few [predaceous beetles] .. live in 
fresh water; from which circumstance they have been 
named Hydrodephagous. 

|| Hydremia (hoidr7-mi,4). a/h. Also hy- 
dremia. [f. Ilypr(o- b + Gr. -atpia as in dvarpia 
Anema), f. afpa blood. Cf F. hydrémiej A 
watery condition of the blood. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. 1. 308 Inhydra- 
mia, the serum..is usually transparent. 1880 A. FLint 
Prine. Med. (ed. 5)62 Hydraemia or diminution of the solid 
ingredients of the plasma, especially the albuinen, is also an 
element in most forms of anaemia, 

H{lencc Hydrzw-mic, -emic, a., of the nature of or 
affected with hydra:mia, 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 541 Cachectic or hydriemic 
dropsy. 1897 AutButt Syst. Aled. 11. 729 Vhe blood is 
hydrzmic. 

ydraform, erroneous var. of IIyprirorM. 

+ Hydragogal (haidrigdu-gal), a. Obs. [f. as 
IlypraGocve +-aL.] 

1. =Hypracocue a, 

1652 Frexcu Vorksh. Spa x. 91 Iliera picra, with Jollap, 
Mechoacan, or the like hydragogal medicaments. 

2. Serving for the conveyance of water. 

1659 W. Siupsos //ydrol. Chym. 311 Driving up the waters 
-eby hydragogal syphons, 

Hydragogic (haidragpdzik),a. [f. Gr. d5pa- 
ywry-os HypDRAGOGUE +-1¢.] = 11YDRAGOGUE a. 

i712 tr. Lomet's list. Drugs 1. 179 The hydragogick 
Electuary, 1830 Linovey .Vat. Syst. Sot. 68 A purgative 
hydragogic property. 

+ Hydrago‘gical, z. Obs. [f. as prec. +-Aa.J 

+ prec, 

1675 I:. Witson Sfadacr, Dunelm, 83 Vou must .. use 
some hydragogical Medicine, 

2. =HiypraGoGaL 2. 

1675 E. WILSON Sfadacr, Dunedin. 31 The subterraneal 
correspondence this Lake hath with the Ocean through 
hydragogical conveyances. 

Ilence Hydrago'gically adv., in the manner of 
a hydragogue. 

¢1700 1). G. //arangues Quack Doct. 15 \t affecteth the 
Cure either Hypnotically, Hydrotically.. Hydrogogically. 

Hydragogue (hoidragpg), a. aud sb. [a. F. 
hydragogue, or ad. L. hydragog-us, ad. Gr, Udpa- 
ywy-és conveying water, f. vdp- water (see Hynxo-) 
+dyev to lead; bdpayarya pappaxa (Galen,, medi- 
cines which remove water from the body.] 

A. adj. Of medicines: Ilaving the property of 
removing accumulations of water or serum, or of 
causing watcry evacuations. 

1638 Vexser Censure in Via Recta (1650) 391 A fitting 
hydragog medicine to evacuate the reliques of the water. 
1710 LP. Futter Pharm, Extemp. 104 An Hydragogue 
Draught. 1855 Garrop A/at. Aled. (ed. 6) 222 Gamboge 
acts as a drastic and hydragogue purgative. 

B. sé. A hydragogue medicine or drug. 

1658 Puiturs s.v. Hydragogy, Hydragogues are Medi- 
cines that are prepared to draw forth the Water from any 
l1ydropical parts. 1727-41 CHamBeErs Cyc/. s.v., All sudo- 
rific, aperitive, and diuretic medicines, are hydragogues. 
1831 J. Davies S/annal Mat, Med. 36x lt was formerly 
employed as a hydragogue in passive dropsies. 

iy Hy dragogy. Obs. Also erron. hydro-. 
[ad. Gr, vdpayaryia the conveying of watcr (also, 
an aqueduct, canal, etc.): see prec.] The convey- 
ance of water by an artificial channel or aqueduct. 

1579 Dee Wath. Pref djb, Hydragogie, demonstrateth 
the possible leading of Water .. from any head (being a 
Spring, standing, or running Water) to any otber place. 
1656 in Buount Glossogr. 1658 in Pxictirs. - 

Hydral (hei-dral), 2. Bot. [f. Gr. dup, v5p-, 
water + -AL.] Epithet of Lindley’s alliance of 
Endogens containing Hydrocharidacez and kindred 
orders of aquatic plants. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 775 Natadacez, a natural order... belong- 
ing to Lindley’s hydral alliance of Endogens, consisting of 
plants living in fresh or salt water. 

Hydramide (hai‘dramaid), Chem. [f. Hypr(o- 
d+AMmbE.] A tertiary diomide formed by the 
action of ammonia on certain aldehydes, chiefly 
aromatic, as benzoic aldehyde. 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 178 The hydramides are 
crystalline solids, insoluble in water. .not possessing alkaline 
properties. /did., Some hydramides, e. g. hydrobenzamide 
and hydrosalicylamide, are decomposed by acids, yielding 
ammonia and the corresponding aldehydes. 

Hydramine (hai'dramain). Chem, [f. Hypr(o- 
d+AMINE.] An oxethene base ; an amine con- 
taining hydroxy] substitution compounds of ethyl. 

1877 Warts Fownes’ Organ.Chem, 222 When ethene-oxide, 
C2H,4O .. is treated with aqueous ammonia, 1, 2, or 3 mole- 
cules of the oxide unite with 1 mol. ammonia, producing .. 
Ethene-hydramine, Diethene-hydramine, Triethene-hydra- 
mine.. They are viscid, alkaline liquids, decomposed by dis- 
tillation. : a 

| Hydrangea (haidrendz74). [mod.L. /y- 
drangéa (Linnzus), f. Gr. tdwp, b5p- water + ayyos 
vessel (in allusion to the cup-like form of the 
seed-capsule). Cf. F. Aydrangée.) A genus of 
shrubs (N.O. Saxifragacex), natives of the tem- 
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perate regions of Asia and America, with white, 
blue, or pink flowers in large globular clusters ; 
esp. the Chinese species //. hortensis, commonly 
cultivated in Britain. 

1753 in CutamBers Cycl. Supp. 1797 Mrs. Burton Laura 
I. 198, 1 should like to make ...a sonnet upon the lasting 
bloom of a hydrainger. 1803 J. Adercrombie’s Liv. Man 
his own Gardener (ed. 17) 197 Pots of. flowering plants.. 
such as pinks, hydrangea, roses, 1861 DELAMER //. Gard, 
121 In the Channel Islands, and in Normandy, there are 
Hydrangeas eight feet high, or more, with balls of flowers 
biguer thana man’s head, 

Hydrant (haidrant). [Irregularly formed from 
Gr. vdwp, vip- water+-antl, Of U.S. origin.] An 
apparatus for drawing water directly from a main, 
esp. in a street, consisting of a pipe with one or 
more nozzles to which the hose of a fire-engine, etc. 
may be attached, or with a spout or the like. 

1828 in WenstER. 1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. 1, 
286 Some black fellow. . brings out the leather hose, attached 
to the hydrants, as they term them here. 1847 Emrrson 
Kepr. Men, Swedenborg Wks, (Kohn) I. 324 In the trans- 
mission of the heavenly waters, every hose hts every hydrant. 
1851 /d/nstr, Catal, Gt, Exhib. 651 Hydrant, or fire-cock 
with stand pipe. 1871 Daily News 28 Dec., There should 
be a hydrant in every hundred yards of street, to which 
nothing but a hose need be attached in order to throw a 
stream of water over the highest building near it. 

Hydranth (heidrenp). Zool. [f. Hypra 
(sense 6) + Gr. av6-os flower.] One of the non- 
sexual zooids, typically nutritive in function, oecur- 
ring in colonial ]1ydrozoa, usually on the branches 
of the cocnosarc (like flowers ona plant). Some- 
times extended to any hydroid (frce or colonial). 

1874 Lunpock Orig. & Alef. Jus. iil. 49 Every branchlet 
crowned by its graceful hydranth. 1877 Huxtey Anat, 
fuz, Antm, iii, 128 In an early stage of its existence every 
hydrozoon is represented by a single hydranth. 1888 
Rorteston & Jackson Anim, Life 245 Tlie hydrosome [of 
Sertularia) consists of a number of hydranths or nutritive 
zooids collectively forming the trophosome and connected 
to one another by a branching cu:nosarc. - 

+ Hydrarchy. O¢s. rare—'. [£ Gr. vdup, vdp- 
water + -apxia rule, sovercignty.} The watery 
rcalm or domain, 

1631 Dratawait Whindties, Sayler 89 Agents of maine 
importance in that hydrarchy wherin tbey live. 

Hydrargillite (hoidra-sdzilait). A/iz.[ Named, 
1805, f. Gr. vdwp, bdp- water + dpyiAAos clay, in re- 
ference to its composition.] A synonym of WAVEL- 
LITE. 

1805 Davy in PAil. Trans. XCV. 162 If a name founded 
upon its chemical composition be preferred, it may be de- 
nominated Hydrargillite. 1868 Dawa Alin. ted. 5)178, 1879 
Rutey Study Rocks xiv. 298 The rock contains as acces- 
sories..asbestus, hydrargillite,. .etc. 

| Hydrargyrum (haidraidzirdm). Formerly 
also hydrargyre (-gire, -girie). [mod.L. hy- 
drargyrum, altered (on the analogy of other names 
of metals, as aurum, argenlum) from L. Aydrar- 
gyrus, a, Gr. bSpopyupos artificial quicksilver, f. vép- 
(lfybito-) +apyvupos silver. Hydrargyre was from 
Kr.J] Quicksilver, mercury. (The name in medical 
and chemical Latin, whence the symbol Fg.) 

1563 T. Gate Treat. Gonneshot 9b (Stanf. s. v. Guiacan), 
Vnguentes receyuing into there composition Hydrargyron, 
1706 Puiturs ied. Kersey), //ydrargyrum, quick-silver. 
1861-2 ‘Luackeray Péilip (1887) 1, 11. 26 He will pre- 
scribe taraxacum for you, or pil: hydrarg :. 

B. 1569 J. Sanroro tr. Agrippa's Van. Artes 1576, That 
they will get greater riches in Hydrargirie, then nature 
geueth in golde. 1598 SvivesteR Du Bartas i. t. 1m, 
Furtes 67 The Steel and Load-stone, Hydrargire and Gold. 
1696 Puiturs (ed. 5), Aydrargyre, a Name which the 
Chymists give to Mercury. 

llence Hydra ‘rgyral, Hydra'rgyrate, Hydrar- 
gy'ric, Hydra'rgyrous adjs., of or relating to 
quicksilver, mercurial. }| Hydrargy ria, || Hy- 
drargyri‘asis, Hydra‘rgyrism (erron, hydrar- 
gysm), || Hydrargyro‘sis, a morbid condition 
caused by the introduction of mercury into the 
system, mercurial poisoning (see also quot. 1753). 

1664 Power £.rf. Philos. 96 *Hydrargyral emanations. 
fbid. 107 Our Hydtare ir Experiments. 1864 WEBSTER, 
*Hydrargyrate. 1810 SiR G. ALLEY (¢/t/e) Observations on 
the *Hydrargyria, or tbat Vesicular Disease arising from 
the Exhibition of Mercury. 1875 H. C. Woop /herap. 
(1879) 389 ‘he altered blood of chronic bydrargyria. 1854 
Mayne £xfos. Lex., *Hydrargyriasis, /déa., *Hydrar- 
gyric. 1753 CHamBeErs Cyc. Supf.,*Hydrargyrosis, a term 
used by the chirurgical writers to express the anointing tbe 
body with a mercurial unction, in order to the raising a 
salivation. 1646 Sir I. Browne /’send. Ef. go Containing 
also a salt, and *hydrargyrus mixtion. 

|| Hydrarthrosis (haidrasprou'sis’. Path. [f. 
Hypxo- b + ArtuHrosis.] Dropsy of the joints. 

1861 Bumsteap Ven. Dis. (3879) 233 Gonorrboeal rbeu- 
matism is essentially an hydrarthrosis. 1879 St. George's 
Hosp. Rep. 1X. 769 A patient wbose knee had been laid 
open for chronic hydrarthrosis. 

Hydrastine (hoidrx'stain’. [f. mod.L. //y- 
drast-ts (see def.) + -1NE.]_ a. An alkaloid obtained 
from the root of Hydrasiis Canadensis, a North 
American ranunculaceous plant. b. A medicine 
used by eclectic physicians, consisting of this alka- 
loid mixed with berberine and resin. 

1876 Harey A/at. Med. (ed. 6) 781 It contains. .an active 
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principle called hydrastin. 1876 Bartuotow J/at. Aled. 
(1879) 142 H ydrastine, the alkaloid, should not be confounded 
with tbe eclectic preparation, bydrastin, which is composed 
chiefly of berberine. ; 

Hydratation (hoidretz'fon). Chem. [Cf F. 


hydratation.)| =HyYDRATION. 

1876 tr. Schitzenberger's Ferment, 32 The hydratation .. 
is effected under the influence of acids. 

Hydrate (hai-dret), sd. Chem. Also hydrat. 
[f Gr. bSwp, bip- water +-aTEL 1c, Cf. F. Aydrate.] 
A compound of water with anothcr compound or 
an clement, e.g. hydrate of chlorine. Formerly, 
and still by some, applied also to a Hyproxipe, 
e.g. KOH, potassium hydrate; NH,OH, am- 


monium hydrate. 

180oz SmitHson in PAil, Trans. XCIII, 23 A peculiar 
compound of zinc and water, which may be named hydrate 
of zinc. 1807 ‘1’. THomson Chem. (ed. 3) 11. 104 he atten- 
tion of chemists was drawn to them by Mr Proust, who has 
given to such combinations the name of hydrates. 182z 
Imison Sc. & Art [1.20 An oxide combined with water is 
called a hydrat. 1871 Tyxpact Frage. Sc. (1879) 1. xviii. 
459 Faraday analysed the hydrate of chlorine. 1876 HARLEY 
Mat. Med, (ed. 6) 171 Hydrate of lime is formed whenever 
water is sprinkled upon caustic lime. 1889 Muir & Morey 
Watts’ Dict, Chem, 11. 703/2 The compound Cl5H-.O is a 
hydrate of Cl, i.e. it is a compound of Cl with water. /éid., 
Another way of stating the theoretical difference between 
hydrates and hydroxides is to say that hydrates contain 
water as such, and that hydroxides contain tbe elements of 


water, 
Hydrate (hoi-dreit), v. [f. pree. Cf. F. hy- 


@raler.) trans. To combine chemically with 


water; to convert tntoa hydrate. 

1850 Daupeny Atom. The. viii. (ed. 2) 252 Acidified by 3 
atoms of oxygen, and hydrated by the addition to each of 
1 atom of water. 1897 ALLBUTT Syst. Afecd. 11, 814 The 
gland cells manufacture a ferment—pepsine or try:psine— 
which. .hydrates the albumins, forming albumoses. 


Hydrated (hoidre'ted), a. [f. prec. sb. or vb. 
+-ED.} Chemically combined with water or its 


elements; formed into a hydrate. 

1809 Davy in PAil. Trans. XC1X. 465 Hydrated sulphur 
was instantly formed. 1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 11.99 A 
combination of peroxide of copper with water, or a hydrated 
peroxide of copper. 1851 /dlustr. Catal. Gt. Exxhtb, 1449 
Steatite ..is a hydrated silicate of magnesia and alumina. 
1885 Muir & Witson 7 hermal Chem.iv. 149 Most hydrated 
salts dissolve in water with absorption of heat. 1889 Muir 
& Morey Watts’ Dict. Chem. 11. 704/1 Caustic baryta 
combines with water to form a compound BaOzH2.8H20; 
this compound is said to be a hydrated hydroxide. 


Hydration (haidré'fon). [f. Myprare: sce 
-AT10N.] The action of hydrating or condition of 
being hydrated ; combinatton with water. 

1854 FF ScoFFeRN in Cire. Sc., Chet. 452 In both condi- 
tions of hydration the crystals of sulphate of nickel are very 
beautiful. 1876 J. Fowver in A rchrologia XLVI. 128 note, 
The hydration of lime in badly tempered mortar. 1878 
Kinazerr Anim, Chem. iii. 36 Vhe chemical decompositions 
for ever occurring in the living body are all included in two 
processes, viz, those of hydration and oxidation. 1880 
Isee Hyprotysis}. 1889 Mux & Morey Harts’ Dict. 
Chem, IL, 703/2 Another form of words. .is tospeak of zvater 
of hydration, or water of erystallisation and to contrast 
these with zvaler of constitution, 

Hydraulic (haidrd-lik), a. and sd. [ad L. 
hydraulic-us, a. Gr. bdpavdie-ds, f. vdwp, vdp- water 
+avAds pipe. In Greek bdpavdAcndv épyavor denoted 
a kind of musical instrument played by means of 
water (also called tépavars, bSpavaos) ; the extension 
of the word to other kinds of water-engincs is first 
found in Latin authors (Aydraulicae machinae in 
Vitruvius). Cf. F. hydrautique.] 

A. adj. 

1. Pertaining or relating to water (or other liquid) 

as conveyed through pipes or channels, esp. by 


mechanical means; belonging to hydraulics. 

flydranlic mining: a method of mining in which the 
force of a powerful jet of water is used to wear down a bed 
of auriferous gravel or earth, and to carry the debris to the 
sluices where the particles of gold are separated. 

1661 féinmane Industry 37 Birds on the tops of Trees, 
which by Hydraulic art and secret conveyances of water .. 
are nade to sing. 1729 Switzer Hydrost, & /lydranl. 69 
Nero Alexandrinus, and other Hydraulick Writers. 1851 
Hllustr, Catal, Gt. Exhtb. 1364 A shaft noved by hydraulic 
power. 1860 Ad/ Year Round No. 52. 35 A bale of dry 
goods .. packed by hydraulic pressure. 1873 RayMonpb 
Statist, Adines & Ahining xvii. 390 Hydraulic mining in 
California—The origin of this branch of mining dates back 
as far as the spring of 1852. 1898 71es 22 Aug. 6/3 Hy- 
draulic pressure exerted against the deposits by what are 
known as..‘ Monitors ', huge squirts. .. ‘These huge jets of 
water strike against the inass of gravels with a force of 
many thousand horse-power. 

2. Applied to various mechanical contrivances 
operated by water-power, or in which water is 
convcyed through pipes; e.g. a hydraulic crane, 
cngtne, machine, motor. 

Hydraulic belt, an endless woollen band passing over 
rollers for raising water by absorption and compression. 
Hydraulic block (Shipbuilding), a hydraulic lifting-press 
made to occupy the place of a building-block beneath the 
keel of a vessel in a repairing-dock, so as to raise the vessel 
when needed. Hydraulie brush, a brush with a hose 
connexion through its handle whereby it discharges water 
upon the surface scrubbed. Hydraulic condenser (see 
Conpenser 4¢.) the chamber in which gas is cooled. /7/y- 
draulie dock, a floating dock (see Dock 4), on which a vessel 


is raised for examination and repairs. Hydraulic elevator, 
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or (ft, aliftor hoist worked by hydraulic power. //ydranlic 
indicator, a gauge indicating hydraulic pressure. //y- 
draulic main, in gas-works, a large pipe containing water, 
and receiving the pipes from the several retorts, which dip 
below the surface of the water so that the raw gas passes 
through the water and is partly purified on its way to the 
condenser. fydranlic organ, an ancient musical instru- 
ment in wbich water was used in some way, prob. to regu- 
late the pressure of the air. Hydraalic press = HybrRos- 
STATIC press. Hydraulic ram, an automatic pump in 
whichthe kinetic energy of a descending column of water ina 
pipe is used to raise some of the water toa height above that 
of its original source ; also applied to the lifting piston of a 
hydrostatic press. Hydranlic valve, a valve formed by 
an inverted cup placed with its edge under water over the 
upturned open end of a pipe, so as to close the pipe against 
the passage of air. Lydranlic wheel, a wheel for raising 
water by applied power. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hydraulick, pertaining to Organs, 
or to an Instrument to draw water. 1659 Leak Waterwhs. 
30 The Pipes of the Organs in Hydraulique [mispr. Hy- 
drautique] Instruments. 1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn. s.v. 
Llyds aulo-Pnewnatical, A Description of the Common 
Hydraulick Engine used to Quench Fire. 1808 Younc in 
Phil. Trans. XC1X. 22 As astream of water strikes on the 
valve of the hydraulic ram. 1838 Penny Cyct. XI. 87/t 
A much larger pipe, technically called the hydraulic main, 
which. .receives the gas produced from all the retorts. 1851 
Iltustr, Catal. Gt. Exhib. 210 Hydraulic presses of various 
kinds .. among them the vast machine which was employed 
to lift the Brittannia tube into its place. /é/d¢.236 Hydraulic 
lifting jack for railway engines and carriages. /drW. 1194 
Hydraulic crane. /6éd. 1228 Hydraulic clock.. by keeping 
up a constant flow of water, the clock will never require 
winding up. 1856 S.C. Brees Gloss. Terms, Hydraulic 
felt, an endless double band, formed of woollen cloth, for 
raising water. 

3. Applied to substances which harden under 
water and so become impervious to it; as hydraulic 
cement, lime, mortar. 

1851 /dlustr. Catal. Gt. E-xhib. 135 Silica is an essential 
element in the formation of a good hydraulic cement. /éz¢. 
1114 Hydraulic chalk cement, hardening under water in a 
few minutes, 1863 A.C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xii. (1878) 167 
Blue argillaceous eee: largely quarried ..for hydraulic 
line, 1871 Roscor Elem. Chet. 218 Hydraulic mortars, 
which harden under water, 

B. sb. +1. A hydraulic organ: see A. 2. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 102 The Sounds that produce Tones 
- such are the Percussions of Mettall, as in Bels;.. And of 
Water, as in the Nightingals Pipes of Kegalls, or Organs, 
and other Hydraulicks; which the Ancients had ., but are 
now lost. 1661 //tenane Jndustry 109 He used onely warm 
water to give them motion and sound. Such Hydraulics 
are frequent in Italy. 

2. a. Short for hydraulic engine, press, etc. (sec 
A. 2). b. Applied hydraulic force. 

1729 Switzer flydrost. & flydranl. 347 The Hydraulick 
or Engine before mentioned, and its Effects, being thus ex- 
plain’d. 1890 W. J. Gorpon Foundry 63 Great is the power 
of hydraulic! Here is a hole .. squeezed out of a slab of 
steel with no more fuss than if the steel were piecrust ! /déd. 
157 The hydraulic is again brought into play, and with a 
patr of huge pincers the rivets are nipped and finished. 

+ Hydrau'lical, «. Ods. [f. as prec. + -aL.] 
= prec. A. 

1664 Power Exf. /’hilos, .88 These Physico- Mechanical 
Experiments are of four sorts, Hydrargyral, Hydraulical, 
Pneumatical, and Mixt. 1723 Dernam PAys.- Theol. 11 vole, 
Pumps .. and divers other Hydesulical Engines. 1792 J. 
Townsena Journ, Spain 1. 79 Gardens watered by hydrau- 
lical machines. , 

Hydrauilically, a/v. [f. prec.+-t¥2.] By 
means of hydraulic power or appliances. 

1890 W. J. Gorvon Foundry 48 The work was all bolted 
into position and riveted hydraulically. 1892 Daily News 
2t Sept. 2/3 A swing bridge .. worked hydraulically. 1893 
G, ALLEN Scallywag 1, 18 Calling out .. to the boy at the 
lift, [he] mounted hydraulically. .to the second story. 

Hydraulician (hoidroli:fau). fad. F. Aydran- 
licien; cf. mechanician, etc.} One versed in hy- 
draulics ; a hydraulic cngineer. 

1882 Nature XXV. 351/1 The system of dredging intro- 
duced by M. Bazin, the celebrated hydraulician, on the 
rivers of France. 1894 thenrnit 19 May 648/2 ‘The 
ole [for the flow of water] drawn up by various hydrau- 
icians. 

Hydraulicity (-lissitt). [ad. F. Aydraudicité: 
see Hyprautic and -1Ty.} The property or quality 
of being hydraulic (sense 3). In mod. Dicts. 

Hydraulicking (heidrdlikin), v/. sd. U.S. 
Also -ieing. [f. Hyprauric + -1nG1 (with insertion 
of & as in froticking, trafficking, ctc.).} Hydraulic 
mining. 

1880 RK. H. Patterson in Fort. Rez. Sept. 341 That 
[form of gold-seeking] which is termed ‘hydraulicking‘. 
1882 Rep. to Ilo. Repr. Prec. Alet, Ue S.105 ‘The Russian 
Company .. are well rigged for hydraulicking, but lack a 
constant supply of water. /did. 636 Where a sufficient head 
of water .. can be had, hydraulicing is the method of work- 
ing employed. 1898 /Vesto. Gaz. 27 Sept. 8/1 It is open to 
grave doubt whether hydraulicking will be possible. 

| Hydrau'licon. Pl. -a. [a. Gr. ddpavaindv 
(Spyavov): see Hypnaunic.] = //ydraulic organ: 
see HypRAvtic A, 2. 

1570 Dee Blath. Pref. 35 Hydraulica, Organes goyng by 
water. 1776 Burney //ist. w/us. (1789) 1. viii. 111 ‘The 
hydraulicon or water-organ. 1881 Epwarps Organs 4 Ar- 
chimedes has had the credit of advancing the hydraulicon. 

draulico-, combining form of Gr. bédpav- 
Aikds Hyprauic, as in + Hydrau:lico-pnen- 
ma‘tical a. = HyDRAULO-PNEUMATICAL; + Hy- 
drau:licosta‘tics (see quot.) 


HYDRENCEPHALOCELE. 


1688 Boye Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 225, 1 tuke the 
body of a living man to be a very compounded engine, such 
as mechanicians would call Hydraulico-Pneumatical. 1807 
TY. Youne Lect. Nat. Philos. 1. xxv. 300 The mutual effects 
of fluids and moveable solids .. have been considered by 
Bernoulli..under the name of hydraulicostatics. 

Hydraulics hoidrdliks). [Plural of Hy- 
DRAULIC, after earlter names of sciences in -Ics, 
q.v.} ‘That department of science which deals with 
the conveyance of water or other liquids through 
pipes or other artificial channels, and with the 
various mechanical applications of the force exerted 
by moving liquids. Often used in a wider sense, 
corresponding to what is now expressed by Aydro- 
kinelics or hydrodynamics. 

1671 Bovte Usefulness Exp. Philos. ti. 1. ii, Hydrosta- 
ticks and hydraulicks, that teach us to make engines and 
contrivances for the lifting up, and for the conveying of 
water. 1729 Switzer /ydrost. 4& Hydraul. Ded. Aij, 1 
present this Volume of Hydrostaticks and Hydraulicks to 
your Patronage. 1794 SuLuvan View Nat. I. 338 From 
what level, upon any principle of hydraulics, can these 
waters be supposed to be deduced? 1806 HuTToNn Course 
lath. 11. 221 Hydraulics is the science which treats of the 
motion of fluids, and the forces with which they act upon 
bodies, 1839 Hatiam //ist. Lit. ai, viii, 1V. 43 The more 
difficult science of hydraulics was entirely created by two 
disciples of Galileo, Castellio and Torricelli. 1855 EMERSON 
alisc., Fort. Repub, Wks. 111. 387 It is a rule..in economy 
as well as in hydraulics, that you must have a suurce higher 
than your tap. 

Hydrau'list. [f Hypravt-tc + -1sv; cf. F. 
Aydrautiste (1836).} One skilled in hydraulics; 
a hydraulictan. 

1847 Leitcn tr. C. O. AMiller's Ane. Art 72 Meton (the 
astronomer an# hydraulist). 

+ Hydrau'lo-pneumatical, a. Ods. [f. Ay- 
draulo- combining form of Gr. t5pavaos (see Hy- 
DRAULIC) + PNEUMATICAL.] Relating to hydraulics 
and pneumatics: see quots. So + Hydraw‘lo- 
pneuma‘tic a. in saine sense; + Hydrau‘lo- 
pneumatics, the combination of hydraulics and 
pneumatics. 

1669 Lovie Contn, New Exp. 1. 13 A new Hydraulo- 
pneumatical Fountain .. with the uses to be made of it, as 
in de orale Pneumaticks, 1685 — fing. Notion Nat. 310, 
I look .. on a Human Body .. as an Hydraulical. or rather 
Hydraulo-pneumatical Engine. 1730-6 Baivey (folio), //y- 
dranlopnenmatichk ingine. 1741 Phil. Trans. X11. 82 
Hydraulo-pneumatical and other Engines, for raising Water. 

Hydrazine (hoitdrizain). Chem. [mod. f. 
Hypr(ocen) + Azo- (for azole) +-1INE.] A colour- 
less stable gas, with strong alkaline reaction, also 
called Diasrpocren, N,H,. Also extended to a 
class of compounds in which one or more of the 
hydrogen atoms in this are replaced by a univalent 
radical, as AvAy? hydrazine NoH3.Coll;. 

1887 Athenzum 9 July 57/2 Curtius describes the prepara- 
tion of a new compound of nitrogen and hydrogen... He 
terms it hydrazine or diamidogen. 

Hydrazoa, erron. form of Hyprozo.. 

Hydrazoic (hoidrazdwik), @. Chem. [f. Hy- 
DR(O- d + AZO- (for azote) +-10.] In hydracoic acid, 
a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen (NjH), as 
yct obtained only in solution, resembling hydro- 
chloric acid, and forming explosive salts. Also 
called asotmede. 

1894 Roscoe & ScHortenmeR Chem. 1. 472 Azoimide or 
Hydrazoic Acid. 

+Hydre. Ods. In3 ydre. [a.OF. ydre, ydrie, 
ad. L. Hypria.J] A water-pot. 

e1250 Avent Serm. in O. £. Misc. 29 Per were . vi . Ydres 
of stone. 

Hydre, obs. form of Hypra. 

ll Hydrelz-on, -um. Also corruptly hydre- 
leum, -lon, -olean, hydroleon, etc. [Gr. bdpé- 
Aaoy (€Auoy oil), Cf. F. hydrétéon.] A mixture 
of water and oil, formerly used medicinally. 

e1sso Liovp 7reas. Health (1585) Lv, Hydroleon and 
Allegant dronke is wonderful good also. 1657 TomLinson 
Kenon's Disp. 39 Ut leaves an impression much like to that 
of Hydrxolean. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycd, s.v.. The Hy- 
drelacon was taken internally, to excite vomiting. 

+ Hydrelic, a. and sb. Ods. rare. (ieGr: 
vdpyA-cs watery, moist +-Ic.] (See quots.) 

1612 Srurvevanr Adetadlica (1854) 42 Hydrelica is an 
Ignick inuention, for the cheaper making of all kinde of 
hotte liquids or liquoures, by the meanes of metallicall 
instruments, whereupon the materialls made by this art are 
called Hydrelicks, 1665 J. Witson Project. 1. Dram. Wks. 
(1874) 226 An ignick, hydrelick, hydroterrick invention, con- 
sisting of heat without fire or smoke ! 

Hydremia, -ic: see HypRxMIA, -1¢. 

Hydrencephal., -ic, -oid, -on, -us[f. Hypro-b 
+ Gr, éyxépados brain}: see HyprocePHaLe, ctc. 

1847 Craic, //ydrencephalic.. Hydrencephalus. 1866-80 
A. Punt Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 704 The so-called hydren- 
cephaloid affection incident, in children, to exhaustion from 
diarrhoea. ; a 

Hydrencephalocele = (haidrense-falo,s71). 
Path, [f. Hypr(o- b + EXcEPHALOCELE.] An en- 
cephalocele containing serous liquid. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex. Hydrencephalocele, term for 
hydrocephalic tumour or hernia. 1878 T. Bryanr Pract. 
Surg. 1. 239 In a_hydrencephalocele .. there will be a 
portion of one or both of the ventricles filled with fluid, 


31-2 


HYDRENTEROCELE. 


Hydrenterocele (hoidre-ntéro,sil . Path. [f. 
Ilypr{o- b+ ENTEROCELE.] Intestinal hernia the 
sac of which contains water, 

1706 in Puitties (ed. Kersey). 


Cyct, 1811 in Hoover Jed, Dict, 1847 in Cratc, and in 
mod. Dicts. 


t Hy-dret. Chem. Obs. (Cf. sulphuret.} An 
early term for hydruret, hydride. 

_ 1838 T. THomsox Chem, Org. Bodies 46 Oi) of cinnamon 
is a hydret of that base, or Cj4H70,+H. 

| Hydria (haidria, hi-drid). Pl. -e. [L. Aydrra, 
a. Gr. b5pia a water-pot, f. Ddup, ddp- water. Cf. 
Hypre.] A water-pot; in Archaol. a larce Greek 
Jar or pitcher for carrying water, with two or three 
handles, 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. cxxviii. (1495), Ydria 
is a watervessel. 3850 Leitcn tr. C. O. Afiilter's Anc. Art 
§ 299 \ed. 2) 338 The Corinthian hydriz had two handles 
atthe top. 185: C. Newron in Ruskin Sones Ven. }. App. 
xxi. 403 A stork seated on a hydria, or pitcher, from which 
water is flowing. 

Hydriad (hoaidritd). (a. Gr. bps, b3pa5- 
(upon), f. Ddwp water.} A water-nymph. 

1864 in WeEESTER. 

Hydriatric (haidrijctrik), @. rare. (erron. 
hydriatic . [mod. f. Gr. vip- water + iarpés 
physician, tarpeia healing, iarpixds inedical. Cf, 
¥. hydriatrie.] Of or pertaining to the water-cure ; 
hydropathic. So Hydria‘trist, a hydropathist ; 
Hy driatry, hydropathy. 

3843 T. J. Granam Cold. Water System (ed. 2) Contents 
xvii, Hydriatic measures ought not to he pushed too fur. 
3843 Aspv IWValer Cure 157 Halin..and his two sons were 
vealous hydriatists. 1843 /ait's Afag. Apr. 271/z The 
liydriatic method of treatment. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hy- 
driatric. .My:triatry, same as I1ydrotherapy. 

Hydric (hoidrik),@. Chem. (f. Hypr(ccex) 
+-10. Cf F. Aydrigue.J] Of hydrogen, containing 


1727-41 in CHAMBERS 


hydrogen in chemical combination; as iu hydric 


chloride = hydrogen chloride or hydrochloric acid. 


1854 Mayne Expos. Lex,, Hydricus, of or belonging to | 


water; applied to the compounds of a simple body with 
hydrogen: hydric, 1870 Eng. Alech. 18 Feh. 565/3 Aqueous 
hydric-chloride. 1876 Hartry Mat. Med. (ed. 6) ror Hydric 
Cyanide was called Prussic acid. 

Hydrid (hai-drid). Zool. [f. mod.L. /ydridie 
sb. pl., f. //yd¢ra.] A hydrozoan of the family 
Hydridz, typified by the genus //ydra (see Hy- 
DRA 6), 

Hydride (hai-droid). Chem. [f. Hypro-d + 
-IDE.] +a. Formerly, A substance formed by the 
combination of water with a radical; = HYDRATE 
in the earlier sense. b. Now, A substance formed 
by the union of hydrogen with an element or a 


radical. 

1849 D. CampBe ct /norg. Chem. 20 Water combines with 
acids and oxides, forming hydrides. /é/d. 55 It is no longer 
SO 3, hut HO,SO3—a hydride of sulphuric acid. /dyd. 56 
In the processes throughout this book, when sulphuric acid 
is mentioned it is this hydride which is meant. 1869 
Roscoe Zlem. Chem. 273 Each of these bodies is therefore 
termed the hydride of a radical. 1877 Roscor & Scuor- 
LEMMER Treat. Chem. 1. go The compounds of Hydrogen 
form Ilydrides, 

Hydriform (hoi-driffim), 2. Also ervon. hy- 
draform. [f. L. type *Zya'riformis: see HYDRA + 
-FORM.] LH ydra-shaped. 

1. Of the form of the Lernzan Hydra. 

1822 New Dfonthly Mag. V. 110 Dividing their discourses 
into heads—Cerberean, Polypean, and Hydraform. 

2. Having the form of the hydra polyp. 

1847 CARPENTER Zool, § 1044 The arms [of the Hydra] are 
destitute of cilia; and this is an important character, by 
which all the Polypes of the Hydra-form kind may be at 
once distinguished from those of a higher group. 1847-9 
Topp Cyct. Anat. IV. 20/1 Polypes hydriform. 1874 
Lussock Orig. & Met. Ins. iii. 49 Distinguished hy the 
ahsence of a hydriform stage. : 

+t Hydriodate (haidrai-odét). Chem. Obs. [f. 
as next + -ATE! 1 c.] An old name for an iodide, as 
a salt of hydriodic acid; also, a hydriodide. 

1823 Crass Technol. Dict. s.v., The Hydriodate of am- 
monia, of potash, of soda, of harytes, etc. 1826 Henry 
Elem. Chem. 1. 537 lodate and Hydriodate of Potassa. 
1851 [Mlustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 190 Hydriodate of quinine. 

Hydriodic (haidraidik’, a. Chem. [f. Hy- 
DR(OGEN) + YopUIne) + -1c. Cf. F. Aydriodique.] 
Containing hydrogen and iodine in chemical com- 
bination. Hydriodic acid, the simple combina- 
tion of hydrogen and iodine, also called hydrogen 
iodide (HI), a colourless very soluble gas, of 
strongly acid properties and suffocating odour. 

1819 J, G. CHILDREN Chem. Anal. 110 Hydriodic acid is 
formed of one volume of the vapour of iodine and one 
volume of hydrogen. 1849 D. Camesett Juorg. Chem. g1 
Hydriodic acid gas very much resembles hydrochloric acid 
gas. 1859 Fownes’ Chem. 372 lodide of ethyl; hydriodic 
ether. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 299 Olefiant gas. .com- 
hines with hydriodic acid to form ethyl iodide. 

So Hydriodide (haidraiedsid), a compound 
formed by the combination of hydriodic acid with 
an organic radical (or, formerly, with an element). 

1823 Farapay £xZ. Res. xvii. 81 Hydriodide of carbon. 

Hydro (hai-drov). Short for Hrproparuic sé, 

1882 Brit. Med. Frul, Advert. g Dec., Visitors will find 


484 


| the ‘Hydro’ a pleasant Home during their residence in 


| ferzcardium, hydropneumothorax; (6 


Bournemouth, 1894 Adzt., Buxton, The Peak Thermal 
Establishment. The best Hydro in district. Mineral water 
and other baths 1898 Navy 4 Army /lHustr. 23 July p. 
vii, Palatial establishments .. all... modestly calling them- 
selves Hydros. 


Hydro- (haidro), before a vowel also hydr-, 
=Gr,. vdp(o-, combining form of twp water, 
employed in many compounds adopted or formed 
from Greek. : 

Of the numerous compounds in Greek some were adopted 
in Latin, whence they passed into English either directly 
or through French: the earliest of these are hydropic, 
Aydropsy, hydromancy, and hydromet, found in the 13th 
and 14th c. A few others were added to the language 
during the r6th and 17th c., as Aydrocele, hydrographer, 
-grapry, hydvotegy, hydropholia, hydrostatie; but the 
greater number of the words now in use belong to the 
commion scientific vocabulary of the 19th c. (including 
the end of the 18th c.). 

The words so formed may be thus classed : 

a. Miscellaneous terms, in which /ydro- has the 
sense of ‘water’, as in hydrozraphy, hydrometer, 
Aydropathy, hydrostatics. Vhese pass into terms 
in which /ydro- is used in morc or less loose com- 
bination, as hydrogeology, hydro-galvanic, hydro- 
electricity, hydro-extractor, hydro-propulsion, 

b. In medical and pathological terminology, 
Aydro- is extensively used to form names of dis- 
cases (chiefly in Latin or Greek form , being pre- 
fixed (2) to names of parts of the body, to denote 
that such part is dropsical or affected with an 
accumulation of scrous fluid, as in Aydroabdomen 

dropsy of the abdomen, ascites), Aydroblepharon 
(-um) (Gr. BArépapoy eyelid), Aydrocaruta (Gr. 
xapbia heart}, -cranium,-derma,-gaster [Gr.yaarnp 
belly], -gastvia, -hystera (Gr. torepa womb], hy- 
dromphalum (-us) (Gr. oppadés uavel), 2ydromy- 
clus, -myelia [Gr. puedds narrow, used for ‘spinal 
cord ’], -zephros(Gr. veppéskidney ], hydro-ovarium 
(see Ovany], -fericardium, -perilonaum, hydror- 
rhachis (Gr. Jats spine], Aydrosalpinx (Gr. oadmeyft 
trumpet, used for ‘ Fallopian tube "], Aydrothorax ; 
also, in the combination Aydropneumo-, to express 
the presence of water and air, as in Aydrofpneumo- 
to names 
of diseases or diseased formations, denoting the 
accompaniment of dropsy or of an accumulation 
of scrous fluid, as Aydrocachexia, -y [see Cacnexy], 
-dtarrhaa, -hamothorax,-meningitis, pericarditis, 
peritonitis, hydrorrhachilis, ctc.; hydrocirsocele, 
Aydr\oenterocele, hydromeningocele, -myelocele, 
-physocele, -sarcocele, hydroscheocele, etc. 

ec. Prefixed tonames of minerals, Aydro- denotes 
a hydrous compound, or the addition of water or 
its constituents to the clements of the primary 
mineral, 

d. In modern chemical terms (the earliest of 
which were formed in French), the prefix Aydro- 
originally meant combination with wafer. In many 
cases however this really amounted to combination 
with the hydrogen supplied by the water; so that 
Aydr(o- has become the regular combining form of 
hydrogen, like oxy- for oxygen, nitro- for nitrogen, 
cyano- for cyanogen. 

18zz Imison Sc. § Art II. 21 To distinguish the acids 
formed hy hydrogen, from those formed hy oxygen, the 
former are designated hy the word Aydro, as the hydro» 
chloric acid. 1853 W. Grecory /uorg. Chem. (ed. 3) 4 


If composed of oxygen united to a metalloid, such as 
carbon, or a metal..the acid is simply named from the 


metalloid or metal, as carbonic acid, chromic acid. But if | 


the acid contains hydrogen united to a metalloid, the word 
‘hydro’ is prefixed; as hydro-chloric acid (hydrogen and 
chlorine), hydro-sulphuric acid (hydrogen and sulphur), &c. 
Prefixed to the name of a componnd substance, 
hydro- usually ineans the addition or substitution 
of hydrogen in its constitntion, e.g. Jderzoin 
C,,H,.0,, Aydrobenzoin C,,H,,0.; so cinchonine, 
hydrocinchonine, cellulose, hydrocellulose, etc. 

e. In modern zoological terminology, Aydro- is 
used in the nomenclature relating to members of 
the class Hyprozoa and their characteristic organs 
or parts. Strictly speaking, Aydro- is here a com- 
bining form of the generic name Hypra ; but this 
is itself a derivative of Gr. D3wp, bdp(o- water, so 
that, as being ultimately from the same source, 
these terms may be classed with-the other Aydro- 
formations. 

f. Derivatives of Gr. iipws ‘sweat’ have been 
erroneously written hydro- instead of Aidro- (the 
error being encouraged by the fact that sweat is a 
form of water), e.g. Aydroadenitis inflammation 
of the sweat glands, Aydrocritics, hydropyretic. 

The more important words in all these gronps 
appear in their alphabetical order in the main 
series; others of less importance follow here. 

Hydroaeric \hai:droje,erik) a2. (see quot.). Hy- 
droa‘patite .J/i., hydrous apatite, a milk-white 


HYDRO-. 


subtransparent mineral. Hydrobaro-meter, an 
instrument for determining the depth of the ocean 
from the pressure of the supcrincumbent water 
(Webster 1864). Hydrobe'nzoin (hem., a crystal- 
linc substance, C,,11,,O,, obtained by the action of 
nascent hydrogen on oil of bittcr almonds. || Hydro- 
biosis (-bai,du'sis) Zool. [Gr. Biwois way of life], 
the development of living organisms, as bacteria, 
in fluid media; the conditions of life of such 
organisms. Hydroborracite J/in.(named 1834], 
hydrous borate of calcium and magnesium, resem- 
bling gypsum. Hy-drobranch (-brenk) Zoo/. [Gr. 
Bpayxca gills], a member of the //ydrobranchiata, 
a division of gastropods in Lamarck’s classification, 
containing species which breathe water only; so 
Hydrobranchiate (-brenkiét) a., pertaining to 
the //ydrobranchiata (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1835). 
Hydroca‘icite A/im. [named 1846], a hydrous car- 
bonate of calcium (Dana A/rn. (1830) 212). | Hy- 
droca radia /’ath., dropsy of the heart (see b above). 
Hydrocauline (-k6:loin) a. Zo0/. (Gr. xavadds stem], 
pertaining to or characteristic of the || Hydro- 
cau‘lus or main stein of the canosarc of a hydro- 
zoan. || Hydrocephalis (-sefilis) (Gr. xepadn 
head], the oral and stomachal regions of a hydroid. 
Hydroce‘russite A/in., a variety of basic lead 


carbonate. + Hydrochi‘none Chem, = Hypnro- 
QUINONE, Hydroci*nchonine (hem, an alkaloid 
(Caol1.gN,0) obtained by heating cinchonine 


(CaI1.,N,0) with KMnO,. BHydroci-rsocele 
fath, (Cinsocer], hydrocele complicated with a 
varicose state of the spermatic cord ( Syd, Soc. Lex. 
1856). || Hydrocas lia (-silid) Path. (Gr. xodia 
Lelly], dropsy of the abdomen, ascites. Hydro'- 
conite Afin. [named, 1847, f. Gr. xovia line], by- 
drous calcium carbonate (Dana Win. (1892) 303). 
Hy-drocope (hoai-drokoup) Zool. (Gr. «wan shaft], 
the peduncle of a hydroid. Hydrocoralline 
(-kp'ralain) Zoo/. [CORALLINE] @., pertaining to 
the //ydrocorallinw, am order or sub-order of 
Hydroidea, the coral-making hydroid hydrozoa ; 
sb. one of this order of llydrozoa. Hydroco- 
ta‘rnia, -cotarnine (-ain) Chem., a crystalline 
alkaloid existing in opium, and containing two 
atoms of hydrogen more than cotarnine. Hydro- 
couma‘ric a. Chem., in h. acid = melilotic acid. 
+ Hydrocri‘tics (erron. for Aidrocrilics) : see qnot. 
Hy-drocycle (CYce sé. 11],a velocipede adapted 
for propulsion on the surface of water; hence Hy- 
drocy‘clist, one who propels a hydrocycle. Hy- 
drocyst (hai-drosist) Zoo/. (Gr. «vars bladder, 
Cyst}, one of tle tentacles or feelers, resembling 
immatnre polypites, attached to the ccenosarc in 
certain Hydrozoa, as in the family Physophoride ; 
hence Hydrocy'stic a. Hydrodo‘lomite A/ii., 
hydrous carbonate of calcium and magnesium, 
a yellowish-white, greyish, or greenish mineral. 
Hydreecial (hoidrisi,41) @., pertaining to the || Hy- 
dreecium (-i'sijim) (Gr. oixiov, f. olxos house], a 
sac into which the coenosare can be retracted in 
certain Hydrozoa, as the Calycophoride. Hydro- 
extractor [F. hydro-extracieur), a centrifugal ma- 
chine for drying clothes and other articles. Hydro- 
ferricya‘nic, -ferridcyanic, 7. Chem., in h. acid= 
hydrogen ferricyanide, 11,Fe.Cy,.; hence Hydro- 
ferri(d)cy‘anate, a salt of thisacid. Hydroferro- 
cya‘nic a. Chem. in h.acid =hydrogen ferrocyanide, 
H,FeCy,; hence Hydroferrocyanate, a salt of 
thisacid. Hydrofuge (hai-drofizdz) [see-FucE F. 
hydrofige] a., impervious to water, as the plnmage 
of ducks, the pubescence of many insects, etc. ; sb.a 
substance which is impervions to or resists the 
action of water. Hydrogalva‘nic a. [GALVANIC], 
pertaining to the prodnetion of galvanic electricity 
by means of liquids (Webster 1864). + Hydro'- 
gnosy (Gr. -yvwo.a knowledge], a history and 
description of the waters of the earth (Mayne 
Expos. Lex.1855). Hydrohe matite, -hematite 
Afin., a hydrated sesqnioxide of iron, resembling 
hematite, also called 7rgife. Hydrohyste ‘ric a. 
Path., pertaining to hydrohystera, an accnmnilation 
of water in the womb. Hydro,io'dic = HypriopIc. 
Hy‘drolite A/in. [-L1TE], the zeolitic mineral 
GMELINITE. Hydroma‘gnesite J/in. [named 
1827], hydrous carbonate of magnesium, found in 
white silky crystals or earthy crusts. Hydro- 
medusan (-m/di-sin) [MrEpusa] @., belonging or 
relating to the //ydromedusz, now a sub-class of 
Hydrozoa (called also Craspcdofa), formerly a 
synonym of Hydrozoa ; sé. a member of this sub- 
class. Hydromedu'soid a. [see -o1p], of the 
form of or resembling the “/ydromeduse (Cent 
Dict.). || Hydromeningitis 7a/h., inflammation 
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of the cerebral membranes with serous effusion. 
Hydromeni-ngocele (see b, and MENINGOCELE). 
Hydrome‘tallurgy [MerraLuurcy], ‘the act or 
process of assaying or reducing ores in the wet 
way, or by means of liqnid re-agents’ (Webster 
1864). Hydro-metamo‘rphism Geo/., a kind of 
METAMORPHISM of igneous rocks effected by means 
of water; so Hydro-metamo'rphic a., pertaining 
or relating to this. Hydrome‘teor [see METEOR: 
cf. F. kydroméiéore], an atmospheric phenomenon 
which depends on the vapour of water, as rain, 
hail, and snow; hence Hy:drometeorolo‘gical a., 
pertaining to Hy-drometeoro‘logy, that part of 
meteorology which deals with atmospheric phcno- 
mena depending on the vapour of water (Webster 
1864). Hydromi‘ca A/in., a variety of potash 
mica containing more water than ordinary musco- 
vite; hence Hydromica'ceous a. Hydromo'tor, 
a kind of motor for the propulsion of vessels, the 
propelling power being produced by jets of water 
ejected from the sides or the sten. Hydromyd 
(hai-dromid) Zool. [Gr. pts mouse], a rodent of the 
genus /7ydromys, comprising the water-rats and 
beaver-rats of the Australian region (Cent. Dict.). 
|| Hydromye'lia, ||-my-elus, Hydromy-elocele 
fath. (sce b above, and quots.). Hydronephelite 
Miz.,a hydrous silicate of aluminium and sodium, 
dcrived from nephelite. +Hydronitric a. 
Chem., containing hydrogen and nitrogen in com- 
bination; Aydronitric acid, an old name of nitric 
acid or hydrogen nitrate. || Hydro-ova‘rium /7a/h. 
(sec b above and quot.), + Hydro-oxide Chem. = 
HYDROXIDE. + Hydro-oxygen Chem. = Oxy- 
HYDROGEN. Hydropa‘rastates sé. f/., Eccl. //ist. 
(ad. Gr, pl. vépomapacrarat, f. rapaorarns comrade] 
(see quots.). || Hydroperica'rdium, Hydroperi- 
tonw@'um /ath. (see b above and quots.). Hy-- 
drophid Zoo/. (Gr. égus serpent], a venomous sea- 
snake of genus //ydrophis or family //ydrophide, 
found in the Indian Ocean. Hy-drophite J/in., 
a hydrous silicate of iron and magnesium, allied 
to serpentine (ophite). Hydrophtha‘lic a. Chem. 
(see d above and quot.). Hy-drophyll (-fil) Zo/., 
Lindley’s name for plants of N.O. //ydrophylla- 
cee, of which the typical genus is /{ydrophyllum, 
the Waterleaf of N. Amcrica. WHydrophylia- 
ceous (-filijé'f'as) a. [see -aceous], having thc 
characters of the || Hydrophyllium (-fi‘li;im) 
(Gr. puadtor leaflet], one of the protective zooids, 
of a laminar or leaf-like character, attached either 
to the coenosare or to the pedicles of the polypites 
in certain oceanic hydrozoa; = Bract 2. Hy- 
drophy'socele /’ath. (see b above, and quot.). 
|| Hydroplanula (-ple nila) [PLanua], the 
transitional stage of a hydrozoan intermediatc 
between the planula and the tentaculated actinula 
(Cent. Dict.), Hydropluto-nic a. Geol. (see quot.). 
Hydropo'llyp [Potyrp], a hydrozoan as distin- 
guished from an actinozoan polyp. Hydropota’ssic 
a. Chent., containing hydrogen and potassium in 
combination, as /ydrofotassic sulphate, a double 
sulphate of HI and K, K,SO,.H,SO,, commonly 
called bisulphate of potash. Hydropropu‘lsion, 
propulsion by means of a hydromotor (Cez. Dict.). 
Hydropult (haidropzlt) [f. -pu/¢ in Caraputr], 
a force-pump worked by hand; a garden-pump ; 
hence Hydropu‘ltic a. Hydropyre'tic a., erron. 
for Azdropyretic, pertaining to Hidropyretos or 
sweating sickness (Mayne ZAxfos. Lex. 1855). 
|| Hydrorachis, -orrhachis (hoidrgrakis) /ath. 
(see b above, and quot.) Hydrorenal (-r/-nal) a. 
[L. vén-es kidneys: see RENAL], characterized by 
a dropsical condition of the kidney. || Hydrorhiza 
(-rei‘za) (Gr. fifa root), the root-stock or rooting 
fibres by which a colony of Hydrozoa is attached 
to some foreign object; hcnce Hydrorhizal 
(-rai‘zal) a. || Hydrosa‘lpinx /a/h. (see b above, 
and quot.). Hydrosa‘reocele (ach. (see b above, 
and SARCOCELE). Hydroscheocele (haidrg’sk:,o- 
stl) Path., dropsical oscheocele or scrotal hernia, 
Hydroselenic a. Chem., consisting of hydrogen 
and selenium in combination; 4%. aczd, another 
name for hydrogen selenide or seleniuretted hy- 
drogen, H,Se, an offensive gas; hence Hydro- 
Se‘lenate, -selenuret. Hydrosi‘licate J/z72., 
a silicate containing water, a hydrous silicate. 
Hydroso-dic (-sdudik) @. Chem., containing hy- 
drogen and sodium in combination, as Aydro- 
sodic sulphate, a double sulphate of hydrogen and 
sodium, Na,SO,.H,SO,, commonly called Ay- 
arated bisulphate of soda. Hydrosphy'gmograph, 
a kind of sphygmograph in which the variation 
in the quantity of blood in a pait is measured by 
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the pressure on a fluid contained in a closed 
chamber or vessel (Syd@. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hydro- 
spire (hai-dro)spaie1) Zoo/. (Gr. ometpa coil, SPIRE], 
one of the system of lamellar tubes lying between 
and below the ambulacra in blastoids, supposed to 
have been respiratory in ftinction. Hydrota-chy- 
lite, -lyte A//z., a hydrous variety of tachylite. 
Hydrota‘lcite J/7z. [Tatc], a hydrous oxide of 
aluminium and magnesium, a fibrous white mineral 
of pearly lustre and greasy feel. Hydrote'chnic 
a. (Gr. rexvn art: F. Aydrotechnigue), relating to 
or dealing with the technical management or utili- 
zation of water. Hydrotellu-ric a. Chenz., formcd 
by hydrogen and tellurium in chemical com- 
bination; #. aczd, another name for telluretted 
hydrogen, HI,Te, an offensive gas; its salts are 
Hydrote‘llurates. {| Hydrotheca (-pika) Zoo/. 
[L. théca, Gr. Onxn receptacle], one of the peri- 
sarcal cups or calycles in which the polypites in 
certain Hydrozoa (as the Sertudaride) are lodged; 
hence Hydrothecal (-p7kal) a. + Hydrothi‘on 
(Gr. @etoy sulphur}, an old name of hydrogen 
sulphide or sulphuretted hydrogen, also called 
+ Hydrothio-nic ac7d; hence + Hydrothi-onate, 
a salt of this acid,a sulphydrate ; so + Hydrothi-- 
onous = hydrosulphurous; + Hydrothionite, a 
salt of hydrosulphurous acid. || Hydrothi onzw-mia 
Lath. (Gr. alua blood), blood-poisoning with sul- 
phnretted hydrogen, Hydrozi-ncite, -kite J//7., 
hydrous carbonate of zinc, also called zinc bloom 
(Dana Afi. 1854). 


1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Hydroaeric sound, the percussion 
note produced over a cavity containing both water and air. 
Also, the sounds heard on ausculiating a similar cavity. 
1858 Amer. JFrul. Sc. Ser. u. XXV. 408 *Hydroapatite Is 
a hydrous apatite. 1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem. ted. 12) Il. 
571 Benzoin..converted. by heating with alcoholic potash 
into *hydrobenzoin and benzile. 1835 C. U. SHerarp Af7x. 
Il. 326 *Hydroboracite. 1868 Dana Alin. ted. 5) 595 
Hydroboracite.. resembles fibrous and foliated gypsuin, 
1753. CHAMBERS Cycl. Suff., *//ydrocardia, a term invented 
by Hildanus to express a serous, sanious, or purulent tumour 
of the pericardium. 1869 NicHotson Zool. 77 The canosare 
generally consists of a main stem—or ‘*hydro-caulus'— 
with many branches. 1888 Rott.eston & Jackson Anim. 
Life 246 The hydranth resembles Hydra in all essentials. .. 
Like that organism it consists of a *hydrocephaéis { = oral 
and stomachal regions) and a peduncle or hydrocope which 
is very short. 1873 Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 824 *Hydro- 
coumaric Acid exists in the yellow melilot. 1721 Batrey, 
*Ilydrocriticks (1706 Puiriirs (ed. Kersey), //y'drocrittica), 
critical Judgment of Distempers taken from Sweating. 
1893 MWVesti. Gaz. 5 Apr. 4/3 The ‘ *hydro-cycle ’— hitherto 
regarded as more or less a mechanical monstrosity—has at 
length proved its speed and capabilities. .. The ‘ *hycro- 
cyclists’ finished in good condition. 1898 River & Coast 
9 July 13/1 One of the most interesting items was the 

lydrocycle versus Skiff Race. 1869 Nicuotson Zool, 82 
There occur also in the Physophorida certain peculiar 
bodies, termed *hydrocysts or ‘feelers’. 1888 Roxteston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 770 Hydrocysts or feelers..are poly- 
pites in which the distal or oral extremity is imperforate 
and usually armed with cnidoblasts. 1850 Dana JA/in, 
(ed. 3) 213 *Hydrodolomite..has the composition of the 
inagnesia alba of the shops. 1861 J. R. Greene Asay, 
Anim. Kingd., Calent. 99 bays Hippopodius, and Vogtia 
have ‘incomplete’ *hydrwcia. 1869 Nicuotson Zool. 80 
This chamber, which is present .. in all the genera, is 
termed the ‘hydrarcium’, 1858 Huxiey Occanic //y- 
drozow 39 The lateral walls of the hydra:cial canal of the 
distal nectocalyx. 1851 /édustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1199 
*Hydro-extractor..capable of revolving 2,000 tines a 
minute...It will dress..all kinds of materials, cloths, felts 
fetc.]. 1899 W. J. Gorvon fonndry 165 The hydro- 
extractor, in which the yarn is dried like clothes in a 
laundry, being thrown into a horizontal drum and spun 
round at lightning speed. 1849 D. Canpaect /uorg. Chem. 
Index 376 *Hydroferridcyanic acid, or ferridcyanide of 
hydrogen. *Hydroferrocyanic acid, or ferrocyanide of 
hydrogen. 1868-72 Watts Dict. Chem. V. co The *hydro- 
ferrocyanate lof quinine}, CjyH:N,02.H4FeCys.2H1,0, 
is an orange-yellow crystalline precipitate, obtained on 
mixing the alcoholic solutions of quinine and hydroferro- 
cyanic acid. 1886 Hamerton in Longm. Alag. VII. 375 
The efficacy of resinous solutions, as *hydrofuges. 1890 
Asney Treat. Photogr. (ed. 6) 24 It.. produces *hydroiodic 
acid (HI). 1843 Porttock Geof. 221 *Hydrolite occurs in 
abundance at Telmnd Magee, in beautifully marked crystals. 
1837 Dana Min. 199 *Hydromagnesite. .occurs in crusts; 
also as a white powder. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. 
Life 745 There are two principal types of tbe Hydroid. 
One, the *Hydromedusan or Craspedote type, consists 
typically of an oral and stomachal region (hydrocephalis), 
with or without tentacles, borne upon a peduncle (hydro- 
cope), 1879 RutLtey Study Rocks xii. 208 Yo admit for 
granite what may be called *hydro-metainorphic origin. 
fbid., *Hydro-nietamorphism, by which rocks, originally 
fused, and when in liquid fusion, poured into veins and 
dykes in pre-existing rocks, are subsequently altered in 
specific gravity and arrangement of minerals, by the action 
of water. 1857 J. P. Nicniot Cyct. Phys. Sct., *Hydro- 
meteors. ‘The whole aqueous phenomena of the Atmosphere. 
.. Tbe chief specific Hydrometeors, viz. Clouds, Dew, Fogs, 
S#ow,and Raiz. 1885 C.H. Hitcucockin Amer. Jrud. Sc. 
Oct. 282 *Hydromicaceous and argillaceous schists. 1886 
Sct. Amer. 24 July 47/1 The little vessel supplied with the 
*bydromotor met with a fair degree of success. 1866-80 A. 
Fut Princ. Aled, (ed. 5) 716 A tumor, consisting of tbe 
serous accumulation with its enveloping membranes (" bydro- 
myelocele), protrudes through the fissure, most frequently in 
the sacral or dorsal regions. /dicd. 759 Dilatation of the 
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central canal is called *hydromyelus, and is generally con- 
genital. 1826 Henry Ede. Chem. 1. 328 *Hydro-nitric 
acid is perfectly limpid and colourless, and emits white 
fumes when exposed to the air. 1872 Peastee Ovar. 
Tumours 28‘ Ovarian dropsy', or ‘*hydro-ovarium’. 1826 
Henry Elem. Chem. [1.25 There appear to be two hydrates 
or *hydro-oxides. 1834 Mepwin Angler ix Wales 1. 95 
Vermicular monsters exhibited in the *hydro-oxygen micro- 
scope. 1838 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 1. 14 Platinum fused 
by his hydro-oxygen blowpipe. 1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's 
Circ. Sc. Chent. 298 Gurney’s hydro-oxygen blowpipe is 
made in conformity. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), *//ydropara- 
states, a Sect; a Branch of the Manichees, whose dis- 
tinguishing Tenet was, That Water should be used in the 
Sacrament instead of Wine. 1853 M. Ketry tr. Gossedin’s 
Power Pope Mid. Ages 1. 79 Manicheans who disguised 
themselves under the names of Encratides, Saccophori, and 
Hydroparastates. 1834 J. Forses Laennec’s Dis. Chest 
(ed. 4) 537 The lower extremities are ccdematous. .. The 
same state exists in the serous membranes, whence arise 
ascites, hydrothorax, and *hydropericardium. 1877 RospeRrts 
Handbk, Med. (ed. 3) Il. 36 Hydropericardium generally 
follows hydrothorax. 1866-80 A. Fut Princ. Afed. (ed. 5) 
596 The term “hydro-peritoneum or ascites denotes peri- 
toneal dropsy. 1864 Wesster, *//ydrophid, a species of 
ophidian, including the watersnake, 1873 Fowues’ Chem. 
(ed. 11) 826 *Hydrophthalic Acid is produced by the action 
of nascent hydrogen on phthalic acid. 186: J. R. GREENE 
Man, Anim, Kingd., Calent, 101 Groups of organs became 
detached from the ceenosarc, each group consisting of a 
*hydrophyllium, polypites, tentacles, and gonophores. 1753 
Ciuamuers Cycl, Supp, *Hydrophysocele, a term used by 
some authors for a sort of hernia, or rupture, occasioned by 
a mixture of water and flatulencies. 1878 Lawrence tr. 
Cotta’s Rocks Class. 380 Plutonic processes do not exclude 
the combined action of water as an auxiliary agent ; and 
thus may deserve tbe name of *Hydroplutonic, 1876 
Hartry Mat, Med. (ed, 6) 316 *Hydropotassic Oxalate is 
the form in which oxalic acid exists in the acid species of 
Oxalis, Rumex, Rheum, Geranium [etc.}. 1866 DBrack- 
mMorE C. Nowel/ li, A sail which they wetted with a *hydro- 
pult. 1879 W. L. Linpsay M/ind in Lower Anim. 462 The 
elephant makes a similar use of his trunk as a syringe or 
hydropult, and of water as a projectile. 1866 BLacKkMorRE 
C. Nowel? \xiii, He had not acquired the delightful *hydro- 
pultic art, so dear to the nation. 1866-80 A. Funt Princ. 
Med, (ed. 5) 716 Extensive serous accumulation within the 
spinal canal is called *hydrorrachis. 1886 Syc¢é. Soc. Lex., 
*Hydrorenal distension, same as Hydronephrosis. 1861 
J. R. Greene Alan. Anim. Ningid., Calent, 29 tn Hydra, 
and a few of the simpler forms of Corynida:, the proxiimal 
end of the polypite is closed by the *hydrorhiza. 1870 
Roiteston slain, Life 253 The animal is..attached by its 
hydrorhiza to a piece of weed. 1887 Lancet 11 June 
1200/2 Dr. Schlesinger concludes that in *hydrosalpinx, or 
hzmatosalpinx, laparotomy is the only .. resource. 1767 
LAr, Trans. LVUL, 293 An Account ofan H ydro-enterocele, 
appearing like an *Hydro-sarcocele. 1854 J. ScoFFERN in 
Orr's Cire. Sc. Chem. 354 So does *hydroselenic acid 
afford parallel 1esults., 1826 Henry lem. Chem. 1. 449 A 
*hydro-selenuret of potassa of a deep ale colour. 1850 
Davnexy Afom. The. xii. 409 The silicates that contain 
water may be divided, into those in which the water is 
simply united to the silicic combination..called *hydrosili- 
cates. 1890 H. Extis Crimznaé iii, 122 With the sphygmo- 
graph (or, rather the “hydrosphyginograph) he observed 
the degree of excitement produced on various individuals. 
1888 IKko.teston & JACKSON Anim, Life 577 \Class Bla- 
stoidea), The pores lead to a cleft (*hydrospire cleft) .. and 
the cleft in its turn to an underlying hydrospire canal, into 
which open a systein of interradial lamellar tubes, the 
hydrospires, /de/. 578 ‘The genital ducts probably opened 
into some portion of the hydrospires. 1879 RUTLEY Séndy 
Rocks xiii. 270 ‘Yo them .. may be added chromic iron .. 
*hydrotalcite, native copper, copper pyrites. 1893 Zues 6 
Oct., The most famous *hydrotechnic authorities of our time 
have found no other method of overcoming tlie obstruction to 
navigation caused by tbe Iron Gate than the identical one 
adopted by the Romans. 1847 Craic, *¢/ydrofedlurates, 
a genus of salts. 1864 Wesster, *//ydrotedluric. 1873 
Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 215 Hydrotelluric acid is a gas, 
resembling sulphuretted and selenietted hydrogen. 1872 
Nicnotson Palzont. 77 Polypites are also protected witbin 
* *hydrotheca ’, or little cup-like expansions derived from the 
polypary. 1877 HuxLey Anat. /nv. Anim. iii, 129 A hard, 
chitinous, cuticular skeleton. .which frequently gives rise to 
hydrothecae, into which the hydranths can be retracted. 
1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 576 *Hydrothionemia.. 
consists in the entrance into the blood of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, 1807 T. THomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 328 The 
Germans have given it [sulphuretted hydrogen] the name of 
*hydrothionic acid. 

+ Hydro-a‘cid. Chem. Obs. =TWypractp. 

1845 Topp & Bowman Phys. Anat. 1.5 Hydrogen would 
be [united] to a simple or compound radicle (chlorine or 
cyanogen), to forin a hydro-acid. ¢1865 G. Gore in Circ. 
Se. 1.226/2 Vhe hydro-acids—hydrochloric acid, for example. 

+ Hydrobro'mate. Chem. Obs. [f. as next + 
-ATE! 1c.) An old name fora bromide, viewed as 
a salt of hydrobromic acid; also, for a hydro- 
bromide. 

1836 J. M. Gutty A/agendie's Formud, (ed. 2) 124 Hydro- 
bromic acid..affords various salts with bases; these are 
hydrobromates or bromurets. 1876 Harvey A/at. Med. 86 
Bromine. .forins with‘ammoniaa colourless hydrobromate. 

Hydrobromic (haidrobréu-mik), @. Chem. [f. 
Hypro-d+Bromic. In F. hydrobromique.} Con- 
taining hydrogen and brominc in chemical com- 
bination. Hydrobromic acid, alsocalled hydrogen 
bromide (HBr), a colourless gas with a pungent 
odour and strongly acid taste, fuming in the atmo- 
spherc and very soluble in water. ; 

1836 [see prec.] 1838 I’. THomson Chenr. Org. Bodies 
308 Neither hydrobromic nor muriatic acid decompose 
bromide of aldehyden. 1873 Fozunes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 190 
Hydrogen Bromide, or Hydrobromic Acid, bears tbe closest 
resemblance to hydriodic acid. 
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So Hydrobromide (hoidro,broumoaid), a com- 
pound formed by the combination of hydrobromic 


acid with an organic radical. 

1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem, (ed.12) 11.61. 1880 CLemin- 
snaw Wurtz’ Atom, The, 111 Amylene hydrobromide cannot 
possess several vapour densities. 


+ Hydroca‘rbide. Chem. Obs. [f. Hypro-d 
+ CARB(ON + -IDE.] =next. 

1884 Atheneum 13 Dec. 776/1 Hydrocarbides, which 
undergo decomposition hy electric discharges with forma- 
lion of carbonic acid, are added to the atmosphere froma 
variety of sources. 

[f. 


Hydrocarbon (hoidrokaubgn). Chem. 
Hypro- d + Cargoyx.] A chemical compound of 


hydrogen and carbon. . 

These compounds, of which there are al least 1welve 
series, the chief of 1hem being the faruffins, olefines, 
acetylenes, and bensenes, are very Numerous and Important, 
and, with their derivalives, constitute the subject-matler of 
organic cheinistry. 

1826 Faravay &£.xf. Res. xxxii. (1859) 183 The peculiar 
hydro-carbons forming the subject ss that paper. 1842 
Parnece Chen. Anal. (1845) 269 Contraction and forma- 
lion of oily drops show the presence of olefiant gas, or 
vapours of hydrocarbons. 1863 T'ynpaut //eat iii. 62 Coal- 
gas is what we call a hydro-carbon. 1865 72 Watts Dict. 
Chem. HI. 186 Vhe most fruitful source of hydrocarbons 
is the dry or destructive distillation of organic bodies. 

b. attrtb., as hydrocarbon radical, series, etc. 


Hydrocarbon gas: any gaseous hydrocarbou. 

c1865 Letuesy in Cire. Sc. I. 123/2 Hydrocarbon Cas, 
this name is given to the mixed gases which are generated 
from water, together with substances Ibat are rich in 
hydro-carbons, as tar, resin, fats, oils, and 1he beller kinds 
ofcannel coal. 1873 Ratre Phys. Chem. 45 Vhe homolo- 
gous series of hydro-carbon radicals, 1880 RicuaRpson in 
Med. Temp. Fruit, 67 Alcohol is..a cheinical of the hydro- 
carbon series. 


Hydrocarbonaceous (hoi:drokatboné'fs), 
a. Chem, [f. prec.+-acrous.] Vertaming to, of 
the nature of, or containing a hydrocarbon. 

1851 /é/nstr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 144 The tar yields ., par- 
affine... light hydro-carbonaceous oil. 1874 tr. Lomuenels 
Light 5 In order to obtain the highest illuminating power 
of a flame in which hydro-carbonaceous compounds are 
undergoing combustion, the regulation of the supply of air 
is essential. 

Hydrocarbonate (-kiubdnét). Chem. Also 
-at. [f. Hypro(Gen + CARBONATE (in sense I used 
for * product of combination with carbon ‘, thus ///. 
‘carbonated or carburetted hydrogen’).] 

1. Anearly name for a hydrocarbon; + formerly, 
a name of carburettcd hydrogen (CHI,), the chicf 
constituent of coal-gas, 

1800 Howarp in PAril, Trans. XC. 228 It burns like 
hydrocarbonate, but with a bluish green flame.  /bid., 
Should this inflammable gas prove not to be a hydro- 
carbonate. 1819 Pantolugia s.v., There are different species 
of Hydro-carbonats, depending on the proportion of their 
constituents..commonly distinguished into heavy and light 
Hydro-carbonats. 1896 Daily News 26 Mar. 5/1 The 
Italian workman has too much hydrocarbonate for dinner, 
and too little albuminoid. 

2. ‘A term applied by Berzelius to a double salt 
resulting from the combination of a carbonate with 
a hydrate; by Beudant to the combination of a 


carbonate and water’ (Mayne). 

1843 Portiock Geo/. 214 Associaled with the hydro-car- 
bonate of magnesia, and lime. 1851 /d/ustr. Catal. Ct. 
Exhitb. 193 The hydro-carbonate niuch used in Pharmacy 
Waragnesia alba), 1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Sc., 
Chem, 490 ‘Two hydrocarbonates of copper occur native : 
one, malachite..has a composilion represented by the for- 
mula Cu0.CO:+Cu0.HO; a second..bhaving lhe compo- 
sition 2Cu0.CO2 + Cu0.HO. : 

Hydrocarbonic (-kaibp-nik), @. Chem. [f. 
HrpkocangBos +-ic.] Relating to, or of the nature 
of, a hydrocarbon; in quot., obtained from car- 


buretted hydrogen: see prec. 1. 
1807 F. A. Winsor in Stuxdard (1883) 19 July 5/6 His 
grand discovery of the Hlydrocarbonic Lights. 


Hydrocarbonous (-ka-abénas), a. Chem. [f. 
Ilypro(GEN + CarBonous.] Of the nature of a 


hydrocarbon, 

1804 Edin, Kez. 1V. 129 These gasses are not carbureted 
hydrogen..but..they are hydro-carbonous oxides. 12845 
Grove Contrid. Sc.in Corr, Phys. Forces (1874) 295 Enougb 
was ascertained to lead me to believe that it [the gas] was 
hydrocarbonous. 

+ Hydrocarburet (-kaubiiirét), Chem. Obs. 
{f. Hypro-d+Carsunret; F., hydrocarbure.) A 
compound of hydrogen and carbon, a hydrocarbon ; 


Sfec. carburetted hydrogen gas. 

1815 Henry Elem. Chem. (ed. 7) 1. 371 Mixtures of hydro- 
carburet and oxygen gases. 1838 Penny Cyct. XII. 396/2 
Liquid Hydrocarburet..was obtained by Mr. Faraday, after 
separating solid bicarburet of hydrogen from tbe fluid pro- 
cured by pressure upon oil gas, at a temperature of 0°, 1850 
Dauseny Atom, The. (ed. 2) Gloss., Hydrocarburet, a com- 
pound of hydrogen and carbon in any proportion whatsoever. 

+Hydrocarburetted (-kaubitretéd), a. 
Chem. Obs. [f. as prec. + CARBURETTED.] Formed 


by the combination of hydrogen and carbon. 

1809 Henry in Pail. Trans. XCIX. 448 Hydro-car- 
buretted gases, like ammonia, are separated by electriza- 
tion into their elements. 1842 Parnett Chem, Anal. 
(1845) 270 Analysis of Coal-Gas..The determination of the 
hydro-carburetted vapours may be accuralély effected .. by 
nieans of oil of vitriol. 
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Hydrocele (hai-drosi}. Park. [a. L. hydrocéle, 
a. Gr. vdpoxnAn, f. bdpo- water +aynAn tumour. Cf. 
KF. hydrocéle (Paré, 16th c.).) A tumour with a 
collection of serous fluid; spec, a tumour of this 
kind in the cavity of the /unica vaginalis of the 
testis; dropsy of the testicle or of the scrotum. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gutllemean'’s Fr. Chirurg. 21a/2 The 
Scrotum commseth toswel, which tumefactione of the Greeks 
is called Ilydrocele. 1607 ‘Torsrit Four/, Beasts (1658) 
307 Called of the Physitians Hydrocele, that is to say, 
Water-bursten. 1727-41 CHAmBErs Cyc/. s. v., Youth 1s 
most exposed to the hydrocele. 1878 I. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. 1. 103 When seen in the neck they are described as 
hydroceles of the neck. 

+ Hydrocephale. 0Ods. rare. [a. F. hydro- 
céphale (Paré, 16th c.).]) =I YDROCKPHALUS. 

a 1648 Lo. Hersert in Lif (1770) 33 My cousin. -having 
an hydrocephale also in that extremity that his eyes began 
to start out of his head. 

Hydrocephalic (hoi:dro,sifetik), a. [f. Hy- 
DROCEPHAL-US +-IC.] Pertaining to, or character- 
isticof, hydrocephalus; affected with hydrocephalus ; 
hence ¢ransf. big-headed. 

1815 fidin. Kev. XXV. 262 Hydrocephalic patients. 
1833-58 Cortann Dict. ’ract. Aled. (L.), Liable to hydro- 
cephalic and convulsive diseases. 1860 A// lear Round 
No. 38. 283 With..enormous head and hydrocephalic pro- 
minency of brain. 

Hydroce:phalocele. /ash. [f. as prec.: see 
CEPHALOCELE.] = 11 YDRENCEPHALOCELE, 

Hydrocephaloid (-se‘faloid), a. eth, ff. 
as next +-01D.] Kesembling hydrocephalus. #7. 
atsease, a term applied by Marshall Tfall to a con- 
dition of coma incident to young children and 
resulting apparently from cerebral anemia 

1842 M. Hatt Gulston, Let. 1. 62 The hydrocephaloid 
disease in children. Its designation announces its sitti- 
larity to hydrocephalus. But its nature, origin, and Ireat- 
ment are opposite. 1878 A. M. Hamitton serv. Dis, 115. 

Hydrocephalous -se‘falas\, a. ash. [f. 
next+-ovs.} Affected with hydrocephalus. 

1860 Pitt Byrne Undercurrents Overlooked VI. 273 
Epileptic or hydrocephalous children. 1879 Gro. Euior 
Theo. Such xvit. 307 A scanty hydrocephalous offspring. 

| Hydrocephalus  (haidrosefalds). ath. 
[Medical L., ad. Gr. bdpoxépadroy, f. vdpo- water + 
xepady head.) A disease of the brain especially 
incident to young children, consisting in an accu- 
mulation of serous fluid in the cavity of the 
cranium, resulting in gradual expansion of the 
skull, and finally inducing general weakness, with 
failure of the memory and mental faculties; water 
on the brain. The acute form is often described 
as fubercular meningilis. 

1670 Phil, Trans. V, 2080 A child, one year old, so diseased 
with the A/yidrocephaius, that when open’d, there were 
taken out of his Head 36 ounces of clear, but saltish, water. 
1727-41 Cuambers Cyci. s.v., Children are more hable to 
hydrocephali, than adults. 1756 Gent/, Alag. XXVI. 516 
[He] laboured under a hydrocephalus. 1866-80 A. Fist 
Prine. Med. (ed. 5) 716 By the term hydrocephalus. .is 
understood an excessive accumulation of serous fluid in the 
ventricles of the brain, particularly the lateral ventricles. 

Hydroce‘phaly. [f. prec. +-y. Cf F. hy- 
drocéphaite.) = prec. 

1882 Athenzum 16 Dec. 817.2 A case of hydrocephaly 
from the Trou Rosette, Belgium. 

+ Hydrochlorate (haidroklo-rét). Chem. 
Obs. [f.as next+-aTel1¢.] An old name fora 
chloride, viewed as a salt of hydrochloric acid 
(formerly also called muriate); also for a hydro- 


chloride. 

1819 J. G. Cintpren Chem. A nai, 269 Dr. Murray. .con- 
ceives the carbonates to arise from the decomposition of 
tbe hydrochlorates of lime and magnesia, in the process of 
evaporation to dryness. 1880 J. W. Lecce Bile 11 A preci- 
pitate..consisting of hydrochlorate of glycocoll, 1898 A’ev. 
Brit. Pharm. 13 Vhe hydrochlorates are now all called 
hydrochlorides. : ; : 

Hydrochloric (haidrokloerik), 2. Chem. [f. 
Hypro-d+Cutoric. F. Aydrochlorigue.] Con- 
taining hydrogen and chlorine in chemical com- 
bination. Hydrochloric acid, called also Aydro- 
gen chloride (HCl), a colourless gas of strongly 
acid taste and pungent irritating odour, extremely 
soluble in water. (Earlier names were murtatic 
acid, spirit of salt, chlorhydric acid.) 

1817 A. Ure in Thomson Attn. Philos. X. 203 On the 
Quantity of Real Acid in Liquid Hydrochloric. 183: 
J. Davizs Manual Mat. Med. 143 The bydro-chlocic acid 
of the shops is a saturated solution of this gzs in water. 
1863 Tyxpatt “feat vii. 188 One volume of chlorine com- 
bines with one volume of hydrogen, to form 1wo volumes of 
bydrochloric acid. 1878 Huxiey Physiogz. vii. (ed. 2) 10g 
Chlorine eagerly seizes on the hydrogen to form a compound 
known as hydrochloric acid gas. 

Hydrochloride (baidro,kléeraid). Chem. [f. 
Hypro- d+C#toripe.] A compound formed by 
the combination of hydrochloric acid with an 
organic radicat (formerly, also, with an element). 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. I. 427 It is constituted of two 
atoms of olefiant gas+1 atoin of chlorine. It has been called 
by Dr. Thomson chloric ether, but a more appropriate 
name would be Aydro-chloride ofcarbon. 1880 CLEMINSHAW 
tr. Wurtz’ Atom, The. 111 Amylene hydrochloride. 1890 
Roscoe Evem. Chem, xxxix. 393 When a solution of naph- 
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thylamine hydrochloride is mixed with solution of potassium 
nitrite, the hydrochloride of diazonaphthalene is furmed. 


+ Hydrochlo‘ruret. Chem. Obs. [f. Hypro-d 
+ CHLORURET.] An old synonym of prec. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 713 The preparation 
called hydrochloruret of lime is recommended .. as an in- 
ternal remedy, in certain stages of fever and dysentery. 

+ Hydrocyanate (haidro,saianct). Chem. Obs. 
[f. as next +-aTE! 1c.) An old name for a cyanide, 
considered as a salt of hydrocyanic acid. 

1818 Henry Elem. Cheon, sed. 8) 11. 342 This base, like 
chlorine and iodine, is acidified by hydrogen, and the proper 
appellation for the prussic acid hs; Lussac conceives to be 
hydro-cyanic acid, and for its compounds hydro-cyanates, 
1819 J. G. Cuitpren Chem, Anal. 320 The hydrocyanate 
of potassa. .is not identical with the salt commonly known 
by the name of prussiate of potash, 1854 ScorreRN in Cire, 
Se., Chem. 440 Cyanogen .. unites with certain metals, 
forming compounds which .. must be regarded as cyanides, 
and not hydro-cyanates, seeing that they contain neither 
oxygen nor hydrogen. 

Hydrocyanic (haidrosaijenik), a. Chem. 
[f. tlypro- d+ Cryanic, Cf. F. Aydrocyanigue.] 
Containing hydrogen and cyanogen in chemical 
combination. Hydrocyanic acid, or hydrogen 
cyanide (HCN or HCy), the combination of hy- 
drogen with cyanogen (CN or Cy), an extremely 
poisonous volatile liquid with an odour like that 
of bitter almonds, the solution in water being 
known as prussic acid ; it occurs in bitter almonds 
and other keels, in cherry and laurel leaves, etc. 

1818 Henry Elem. Chem. (ed. 8) I. 342 As muriatic acid is 
decomposed by the black oxide of manganese, so is hydro- 
cyanic vapour by peroxide of copper. 1819 J. G. Cuitpeen 
Chem. Anal. 317 Mydrocyanic or Prussic Acid. 1830 
Linptey Nat. Syst, Bot. 82 Amygdalex .. are particularly 
characterised by their .. hydrocyanic juice. 1896 Remsen 
Organic Chem. vi. 80 Wydrocyanic acid can be detected 
by the fact that when its solution is saturated with caustic 
potash, and a solution containing a ferrous and a ferric 
salt is added, a precipitate of Prussian blue is formed. 

Hydrocyanite (haidrosaianait). A/in. [Named 
1870, f. Gr, vdup, bdpo- water + xvavos blue: see 
-ITE.] Anhydrous sulphate of copper occurring 
in pale green crystals, which, when exposed to the 
air, absorb water and become bright blue. 

1875 Dana A/in. App. li. 29. | ' 

Hydrodynamic (hoai:dro,dai-, -dinze'mik), a. 
(ad. mod.L. hydrodynamic-us; see Uypropyna- 
mics and T)ynaMic.] =next. 

1828 in Wester. 1855 Mayne /:xfos. Lex., Hydro- 
dynamic, of or belonging to the power of water, or other 
fluids, at rest, or in motion, 1891 /rit. Med. Frail. 29 Aug. 
482/1 To bring the whole organ [brain] to rest, « certain 
degree of peripheral hydrodynamic compression is required. 

Hyd@rodynamical (-da!-, dinamikal), a. [f. 
as prec. +-AL.] Vertaining or relating to the forces 
acting upon or exerted by water or other liquids ; 
belonging to HypkuDYNAMICS. 

1830 Ilerscnen Stud. Nat, Phil. § 189 Newlon himself 
.. laid the foundation of hydrodynamical science. 1837 
Brewster Magnet. 15 In his electrical, magnetical, and 
hydrodynamical researches. 1843 Aep. Brit. Assoc. 109 
It depended on the hydrodynamical fact, that if a reservoir 
be filled with water to a certain height, tbe water will flow 
from an orifice at the bottom with a velocity proportionate 
to the height. " ; ; ; 

Hydrodynamics (h2idro,dai-, -dinz'miks). 
(ad. mod.L. Aydrodynamica: see Wypro- a and 
Dynamics, Cf. F. hydrodynamique. 

The Lat. word appears in a treatise by Daniel Bernoulli, 
1738, entitled ‘ Hydrodynamica, sive de viribus et motibus 
fluidorum commentarii ll ; 

The branch of Physics which treats of the forces 
acting upon or exerted by liquids. In earlier use 
= HYDROKINETICS; now usually taken in a com- 
prehensive sense to include !fydrokinetics and 
Hydrostatics; but the earlier usage is still retained 


by some physicists. (Cf. Drnamics.) 
1779 Mann in PAil. Trans. LXIX. 596 The certain prin- 
ciples of hydrodynamics laid down in this essay. 1794 
G. Avams Nat. & Exp. Philos. WI. xxxiii. 338 The science 
describing the mechanical affection of fluids .. is properly 
and usually called by foreign writers hydrodynamics. 1812 
Pravrair Nat. Phil. 11819) 1.17 When the bodies to which 
motion is communicated are fluid, another modification of 
the principles of dynamics takes place, which constitutes the 
science of hydrodynamics. 1829 Nat. PAil.1. Hydrost.i.x 
(U. K. S.) The whole science of liquids, or watery fluids, 
comprehending both Hydrostatics and Hydraulics, is some- 
times called Hydrodynamics. 1881 Sin W. THomson in 
Nature No. 619. 434 Some of the finest principles of inathe- 
matical hydrodynamics have .. been put in requisition for 
perfecting the theory of hydraulic mecbanisin. 
Hydrodynamometer (-deinamgmitaz). [f. 
Hypro- a+ DrNaMOMETER.] An instrument for 
measuring the force exerted by a liquid in motion. 
1890 in Cent. Dict. 
Hydro-ele‘ctric, a. [f. Hypro- a+ Evecrric.] 
+1. Of or pertaining to hydro-electricity; gal- 


yanic. Obs. 

1832 Nat. Philos. L£lectro-Magnet, xiii. § 305. 93 
(U.K.S.) The electrical current thus excited bas been termed 
Therino-electric, in order to distinguish it from the common 
galvanic current, which, as it requires the intervention of a 
fluid element as one of its essential components, was de- 
nominated a Hydro-electric current. 1851 ///ustr, Cataé, 
Gt. Exhib. 1027 ‘The powers of nature, as steam, the moving 
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power, lightning, the hydro-electric fluid, and light. /4/d. 
110z Engraving on a tin plate, produced by the action of 
the hydro-electric current. 1855 Mayne E£.zfos. Lex., 
Hydro-Electricus, 2pplied to the phenomena which produce 
the voltaic pile, because the presence of water is the con- 
dition of tbeir full development : hydro-electric. 

2. Effecting the development of electricity by the 
friction of water or steam; as in Armstrong’s hydro- 
electric machine. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 408 The electric excite- 
ment resulting from the friction of water is applied to the 
construction of an electrical machine of great power, called 
the Hydro-electric machine. 1881 Jupp Volcanoes ii. 29 
Every volcano in violent eruption is a very efficient hydro- 
electric machine. 

So Hy@ro-electri‘city, the electricity of the 
galvanic battery. 

1851 J. Granam in /lustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1032 Hydro- 
electricity, which is the grand agent in operations of this 
kind, is different in the phenomena it exhibits from that of 
dry electricity, or that shown by an electrical machine. 
For. .the electricity of the galvanic oattery is scarcely per- 
ceptible, unless that which is called the circuit be complete. 


+ Hydroflu‘ate. Chem. Obs. [f. Hypno- d 
+FLuate.] An old name for a fluoride viewed as 
a salt of hydroflttoric acid ; also for a hydrofluoride, 
as in hydrofiuate of ammonia = hydrogen am- 
monium fluoride, fluoride of ammonium and hydro- 
gen, or acid fluoride of ammonium (NH,F.HF). 


1841 Branoge Chem. 1031 Hydrofiuate of ammonia re- 
mains in solution. 


Hydrofluoboric (hei:dro, flz/,oboo-rik), a.Chem. 
[f. Hxpro- d+ Fiuo-+ Boric.) In hydrofluoboric 
acid (BF;.EIF), or hydrogen borofiuoride, a com- 
pound obtatned by passing gaseous boron fluoride 
into water: also called boroffuorhydric acid. 

1849 D. Camppe tt /norg. Chen. 95 A new acid named 
hydrofluoboric acid (3HF+2BF3). 1863-72 Watts Dict. 
Chem. 1. 634 Distilled with sulphuric acid, they (boro- 
fluorides] give off gaseous fluoride of boron and aqueous 
hydrofluoboric acid. 

Chem. 


Hydrofluoric (hoidroflzprik), a. 
[{f. Hypro- d+ KF Luoric. Cf. F. hydrofuorique.] 
Containing hydrogen and fluorine in chemical com- 
bination. Hydroftuoric acid, or hydrogen fluo- 
ride (HF), a colourless gas, fuming in moist air 
and rapidly absorbed by water. 


1822 Imison Sc. § Avi I]. 91 No acid can act upon it, 
except ihe hydrofluoric, which dissolves it, 1863-72 Watts 
Dict. Chem. \i. 670 Etching with hydrofluoric acid vapour 
is the best mode of marking scales of equal parts on glass 
tubes and jars, 

Hydrofluosilicic (haidro,flzsilisik), a. 
Chem. [f. Hypro- d+ Fuuo- + Siticic.] Contain- 
ing hydrogen, fluorine, and silicon in chemical 
combination. Hydroftuosilicic acid (H,SiF,), 
or hydrogen silicofluoride, a fuming liquid which 
gradually attacks glass, esp. on heating. 

1842 Parnett Chem. Anal. (1845) 315 Strontian and 
barytes are separated from each other, when in solution, by 
hydrofluosilicic acid, which precipitates barytes.. but not 
strontian, 1853 Grecory duorg. Chem. (ed. 3) 191 Hydro 
fluosilicic acid is the only test that forms a precipitate in 
cold and pretty strong solutions of soda salts. 

So Hydrofiuosi‘licate, a salt formed by the 
union of hydrofluosilicic acid with a base; a silico- 
fluoride. 1847 in Cralc, 


Hydrogen (haicdridzén). Chem. Also 8-9 
hydrogene. [a. F. Aydrogene, f. Gr. tdwp, bdp- 
water: sec -GEN I.] 

1. Onc of the elements; a colourless, invistble, 
odourless gas; it burns with a pale-blue flame, 
whence its former name of inflammable air. Ht is 
the lightest substance known, having a specific 
gravity of abont one-fourtcenth of that of air. 
Symbol H; atomic weight 1. 

It occurs free in nature in small quantities in certain 
volcanic gases, and is an essential constituent of all animal 
and vegetable matter. It forms two-thirds in volume and 
one-ninth in weight of water (H20), which is the sole 
product of the combustion of hydrogen in ordinary air. It 
ts a constituent of all acids, in which it can be replaced by 
bases to form salts. 

Antimoniuretted, arseniuretted, carburetted, phosphor- 
elied, seleniuretted, sulphuretted, telluretted hydrogen, 
early names sometimes still used for gaseous combinations 
of hydrogen with antimony, arsenic, carbon, phosphorus, 
selenium, sulphur, tellurium. 

1791 E. Darwin Sot, Gard. 1. 132 note, Mr. Lavoisier and 
others of the French School have most ingeniously en- 
deavoured to shew tbat water consists of pure air, called by 
them oxygene, and of inflammable air, called hydrogene. 
1794 G. Avams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. xii. 493 inflammable 
air may be obtained in great purity by decomposing water, 
of which it is a constituent part. The French writers term 
it hydrogene, that is generator of water. 1794 PEARSON in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 391 A mixture of carbonic acid, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen gaz. 1799 W. Tooke View Russian 
Emp. 1. 283 Hepatic air or sulphurated hydrogene gas. 
1820 SHELLEY (Edspus 1. 188 As full of blood as that of 
hydrogene. 1833 N. Arnott ‘hysics (ed. 5) I. 421 The 
carburetted hydrogen ..is generally employed for filling 
balloons, 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 620 Hydrogen 
is present, equally with carbon, in every organic compound. 

31878 Huxtey Phystogr. 111 Most of our ordinary com- 
bustibles..are rich in hydrogen. 1893 Six R. Batt /1 High 

Heav. vii. 157 Dr. Huggins .. succeeded in establishing the 

existence of hydrogen in these remote regions of space. 
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2. attrib, a. hydrogen harmonicon, lamp, line, | 


spectrum; hydrogen acid = Hypracip; t+ hy- 
drogen air, an old name for hydrogen, freq. also 
called hydrogen gas (cf. F. gaz Aydrogéne). 

1793 Beonors Cakulus 212 Arterial blood exposed to the 
contact of hydrogene air loses its vermilion colour. 1802-12 
BENTHAM Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) Vil. 315 An air- 
balloon, on the hydrogen gas principle. 1805 \¥/. Nisbet 
Dict. Chem., Hydrogen Gas, sometimes termed inflammable 
gas, is formed by the union of hydrogen with caloric. It 
was discovered by Mr. Cavendish. 1866 S. Macapam G. 
Wilson's {norg. Chem. 93 Vhis arrangement has been called 
the hydrogen harmonicon; but any of the combustible 
gases will produce musical notes if burned in the same way. 
/bid. Index, Hydrogen acids, or hydracids. 1893 Sir R. 
Bau /n High Hea. vii. 160 The spectrum of the star in 
the vicinity of the line G.. . The hydrogen line in that neigh- 
bourhood. /éfd. xv. 366 A bright line, such as one of those 
of which the hydrogen spectrum is composed. 

b. In systematic names of chemical compounds 
of hydrogen with an element or radical =‘ of hy- 
drogen’: as hydrogen bromide HBr, k. chloride 
HCl, 4. zodide HI (also called hydrobromic, 
hydrochloric, and hydrtodic acids); Aydrogen 
monoxide or protoxide H,O (water), hydrogen dt- 
oxide H,O, (oxygenated water); Aydrogen arsenide 
H,As, 4. selentde 1,Se, hk. sulphide 11,8 (also 
arseniuretted, selenturetted, sulphuretted h.); Ay- 
drogen disulphide H,S,, hydrogen potassium 
carbonate HKCO,, hydrogen sodium arsenate 
HNa.AsO,+12H,O. On the analogy of hydro- 
gen chloride, etc., actds are often named as salts 
of hydrogen, e.g. hydrogen acetate C,H,O,.H, 2%. 
chlorate HCI1O;3, 4. chlorite HC1O,, k. nitrate 
HNO,, 4. sulphate H,SO,, 2. sulphite H,SO, 
(= acetic, chloric, chlorous, nitric, sulphuric, sul- 
phurous acids). 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 105 Hydrochloric Acid or 
Hydrogen Chloride. /érd. 197 Hydrogen Sodium Carbonate 
or Bicarbonate of Soda..is a white crystalline powder which 
on heating is readily conveited into sodium carbonate. 
fbid. 320 Acetic acid .. hydrogen acetate. 1873 Fownes* 
Chem. (ed. 11) 193 Hydrogen lodate. or lodic Acid. /éid. 
206 Hydrogen sulphide is a colourless gas, having the odour 
of putrid eggs. /éid. 215 Hydrogen Telluride is a gas, 
resembling sulphuretted and selenietted hydrogen. 1877 
Roscoe & ScHorLemMER Treat. Chem. 1. 519 In order to 
prepare the hydrogen arsenide in the pure state. 

Hydrogenate (hai'drodzéne't, haidrg-dzéne't), 
v. Chem. [f. prec. + -aTE3. Cf. F. hydrogéner.] 
trans. Yo charge, or cause to combine, with hy- 
drogen; to hydrogenize. Hence Hydrogenated, 
-ating fp/. aays.; also Hydrogena‘tion. 

1809 Davy in Pérl. Trans. XCIX. 464 Analogous to the 
hydrogenated sulphur of Berthollet. 1819 /’antologia, 
Hydrogurets,..in the writings of Berthollet, they are de- 
nominated Hydrogenated sulphurets. 1819 H. Busk Dessert 
Notes 95 The excessive hydrogenation of the system. 1826 
Henry Elem, Chem. 1. 158 De-oxidizing or hydrogenating 
rays. 1866 OpLiNnG Axi. Cheon. 89 Oxidation tends to the 
separation, hydrogenation to the conjunction of carbon 
atoms. 

+ Hydrogenetted (haidrodzénetéd), a. Chem. 
Obs. [f. HypRocGen after su/phuretted.] Hydro- 
genated, hydrogenized. 

1866 OpiinG Anion. Chem. 114 Ammonia is the most 
thoroughly deoxidised, or rather hydrogenetted, compound 
of nitrogen. : 

Hydrogenic (-dZe‘nik), a. rare. 
+-10.] = HYDROGENOUS. 

1866 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 1.1. 63 Hematite 
..is sometimes possibly a direct hydrogenic formation. 

Hydrogeniferous (hai:dro,dzéni-féras), 
rare, [f. as prec. +-(1)FERoUS.] (See quot.) 

1855 Mayne £xfos. Lex., [lydrogeniferus, containing 
hydrogen; applied by Tondi to the sublimed sulphur of 
thermal springs ; hydrogeniferous. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hydrogenium (haidrodzinidm). Chem. [f. 
as prec. + -1UM tn names of new metals.] Hydrogen 
regarded as a metal, and, as such, capable of being 
absorbed or occluded by certain metals. 

1868 T. Granam in Proc. Royal Soc. (1869) XVII. 212 On 
the Relation of Hydrogen to Palladium. Examination of 
the properties of what, assuming its inetallic character, would 
have to be named Hydrogenium, /é7d, 213 The density of 
hydrogenium then, appears to approach that of magnesium 
1-743 by this first experiment. 1871 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 
186 Metallic palladium takes up no less than 982 volumes 
of hydrogen gas, forming a veritable alloy of the metal 
with hydrogenium, or hydrogen in its solid form. 

Hydrogenize (heidrodzénai:z), v. Chem. [f. 
as prec.+-1ZE.] ¢ars. To charge, or combine with 
hydrogen. Tfence Hy drogenized ff/. a.; Hy’- 
drogenizing vé4/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1802 Howarp in Pérl, Trans. XCII1. 194 The oxide of 
nickel was precipitated by hydrogenized sulphuret of am- 
monia. 1866 OoLinc Amin. Chem. gt Alcohol is also pro- 
curable from acetic acid by the hydrogenising processes of 
Wurtz and Mendius. /é/d. 130 By hydrogenising alloxan 
we obtain dialuric acid. 1870 Eng. Alech. 25 Feb. 591/2 Coal 
or other hydrogenised gases. © 

Hydrogenous (haidrp'dzénas), a. Chem. [f. 
HYDROGEN + -ous.] Of, pertaining to, or constst- 
ing of hydrogen. 

tHydrogenous gas, an early name for hydrogen; tcar- 
bonated hydrogenous gas = carburetted hydrogen; thydfro- 
genous sulphurated gas = sulphuretted hydrogen. 


{f. as prec. 


a, 
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1791 Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing 1.1. 1. v. 81 Dr. 
Priestley obtained inflammable air, or hydrogenous gas. 
1800 Henry Egrt. Chem, (1808) 321 Sulphuretted hydro- 
genous waters. 1802 A/ed. Frnd. VIII. 522 That an animal 
died immediately on inspiring hydrogenous sulphurated 
gas. 1848 Grove Contrib. Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces 349 
The differences between the hydrogenous and the other 
gases. 1878 Newcoms Pop. Astron. 1. ii. 267 ‘UVhe structure 
of the hydrogenous protuberances, . 

Hydrogeology (hei:drojdzz\plédzi). [mod. 
f. HypRo-a + GEoLoecy: cf. F. kydrogéologte.} That 
part of geology whtch treats of the relattons of 
water on or below the surface of the earth. Hence 
Hydrogeolo gical c., relating to this. 

1824 R. Warr S764, Brit. 11), Hydrogeology [referring to 
Lamarcke's Hydrogéologic). 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Hydrogeologia,..a branch of general physics which treats of 
the waters spread upon the surface of the earth: hy-dro- 
geology. 1877 Academy 3 Nov. 434/2 Hydrogeology is 
a term which Mr, J. Lucas has introduced to denote the 
relation of geological science to the important subject of 
water-supply. A hydrogeological survey would. .examine 
into all facts which relate to the form, the position, and the 
capacity of subterranean water-systems. 1881 J. Sot.i.as in 
Nature XX1V.474 Physiological geology. .includes Meteor- 
ology, hydro-geology. 

Hydrogogue, erroneous form of HYDRAGOGUE. 
Hydrographer (heidrggrifez). [This and 
the following words are 16th c. formations on Gr. 
bdwp, vdpo- water, on the pattern of the correspond- 
ing geographer, -graphic, -graphical, -graphy, 
which camc down through L. from actual Gr. 
formations. The immediate precursors of the 
English words were the Fr. hydrographe (1548), 
hydrographigue, -graphte (1551).} 

One skilled or practised in hydrography ; spec. one 
whose business it is to make hydrographic surveys 
and to construct charts of the sea, its currents, etc., 
as the //ydrographer to the Admiralty. 

The first Hydrographer tothe Navy was appointed in 1795. 

15sg W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse Table ‘I ij, Ship- 
mans compasse unknowne to the olde Hydrographers, 1570 
Dee Math. Pref. 18 What way, the Tides and Ebbes, come 
and go, the Hydrographer ought to recorde. ¢1675 J. SELLER 
Coasting Pilot title-p., Collected and Published by John 
Seller, Hydrographer in Ordinary to the King. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1729) 1. 288 The South Sea must be of a greater 
breadth..than it’s commonly reckoned by Hydrographers. 
1795 Admiralty Ord. in Council t2 Aug. I. 124 We would 
humbly propose to Your Majesty that a proper person 
should be fixed upon to be appointed Hydrographer to this 
Board. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr, 2nd Voy. ii. 9 Captain 
Beaufort, the Admiralty hydrographer. 1880 W. B. Car- 
PENTER in 19¢4 Cent. 609 All the best hydrographers.. agree 
..that the Florida current dies out in the mid-Atlantic, 

Hydrographic (haidro,grefik), 2. [See prec.] 
=next. //ydrographic Department (or Office), the 
office of the Hydrographer to the Admtralty tn 
Great Britain, and of the Navy Department in U.S. 

In Great Britain the style //ydrographic Department has 
been used in the official Navy List since 1854, while in 
other official documents the title is A/ydrographical, 

1665 Six I. Hersert 7rav. (1677) 24 Those dreadiul flats 
of Death, where notwithstanding our Hydrographic cards. . 
we had doubtless been cast ana 1762 FaLconer Shipwr. 
nl. 574 The..traverses.. He on the hydrographic circle laid. 
1854 Navy List 187 Hydrographic and Harbour Depart- 
ment, Rear Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort. 1860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea v. 106 These three rivers should all be 
regarded as belonging to one hydrographic basin. 1877 W. 
THomson Voy. Challenger 1.1. 11 The Chart-room..with 
ranges of shelves stocked with charts and hydrographic, 
magnetic, and meteorological instruments. 

Hydrographical (hoidro,grafikal), a. [See 
HyprocratHer.] Pertaining or relating to hy- 
drography. //ydrographical Department. see prec. 

1570 Der Math. Pref. 23 The Heauenly Globe, may. .be 
duely described vpon the Geographicall, and Hydro- 
graphicall Globe. 1610 HoLtano Camden's Britt... 226 As 
we may see in their Hydrographicall Cards. 1680 Moroen 
Geog. Rect. (1682) To Rdr. 2, Charts, Maps, Globes and all 
other Hydrographical and Geographical Descriptions. 183 
Lyett Princ. Geol, 1. 185 The hydrographical basin of the 
Mississippi displays, on the grandest scale, the action of 
running water on the surface of a vast continent. 1862 
Admiralty Ord. in Council tg July 11. 3 In the Chart 
Branch of the Hydrographical Department of Your Majesty's 
Navy. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xi. (1878) 164 
During the hydrographical survey of the A’gean Sea. 

Hence Hydrogra‘phically adv. rare. 

1727 Bawey vol. Il, Hydrographically, by the Art of 
Hydrography. ' ss ‘ 

Hydrography (heidrpgrafi). Also 6 hidro-. 
[See HyDRoGRAPHER. ] 

1. The science which has for its object the descrtp- 
tion of the watersof the earth’s surface, the sea, lakes, 
rivers, etc., comprising the study and mapping of 
thetr forms and physical features, of the contour of 
the sea-bottom, shallows, etc., and of winds, tides, 
currents, and the like. (In earlier use, including 
the principles of Navigation.) Also a treattse on 
this science, a sctentific description of the waters of 


the earth. ; 

1559 W. CunninGHam (¢itde) The Cosmographical Glasse, 
conteyning the pleasant Principles of Cosmographie, ae 
graphie, Hydrographie or Nauigation. 1594 J. Davis ; ae 
man’s Secr. (1607) 47 Hidrography is tbe description o the 
Ocean Sea, with all Iles, bancks, rocks and sands therein 
contained. 1671 R. Bonun Ji iu 260 Fournier (who is.. 
skilfull in what relates to Hydrograpby) mentions an Inun- 
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dation on the Coasts of America. a 1687 Petty ol. Artth. 
(1690) 62 Fournier in .. his Hydrography hath laboured to 
prove the contrary of all this. 1727-41 Campers Cyc/. s.v., 
Some of the best authors use the term in a more extensive 
sense; soas to denote the same with navigation. In this 
sense hydrography includes the doctrine of sailing ; the art 
of making sea-charts, with the uses thereof [etc.). 1772 84 
Coox Voy. sae VI. 1973 He compleated the hydrography 
of the habitable globe. 1851-9 Brecuevin Alan. Sci. Eng, 
17 Other curious and important facts in physical hydro- 
graphy have been ascertained. 1 Pop. Sct, Monthly 
LII. 552 The hody of the work, to which the title of hydro- 
graphy is applied, consists in the determination of existing 
water supply. — 

2. The subject-matter of this science; the hydro- 
graphical features of the globe or part of it; the 
distribution of water on thc earth’s surface. 

_ 1852 Eare Gold Col. Austr 33 Capt. Stokes has added 
immensely to our knowledge of the hydrography of tropical 
Australia, 1882 Times 21 Sept. 3 The geography and 
hydrography of the ground must be studied. ji 
+3. (Gr. ypapn, -ypapia writing.} Writing with 
water. (In quots. fg. with reference to tcars.) Obs. 

1649 G. Daniet 7rinarch., len, V, cxliii, More then a 
Man, and Mightier then a King; A Text of Honour, weak 
Hydrographic. a 1659 CLevetaxo IVks. 1687) 61 Whose 
Fate we see Thus copyed out im Grief's Hydrography. 

+Hydro'guret. Chem. Obs. [f. Hypkoc-EN 
+ -URET (after sudphurel).} A compound of hydro- 
gen with another element; a hydruret or hydride. 

1819 Pantologia, Hydrogurets, substances formed by the 
union of hydrogen gas with such combustible bodies as were 
deemed simple when the name was imposed. 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex. s.v., A hydroguret is usually designated by a 
name taken from the other substance of the comhination, as 
the hydroguret of carbon is called Carburetted hydrogen, 

So +Hydroguretted a., chemically combined 
with hydrogen. 

1806 Davy in PAil. Trans. XCVII1. 37 Solutions of hydro- 
guretted sulphurets, 1826 Hexry /-/em. Chem. |. 549 
Hydrogureted sulphuret of potaysa may be formed by boil- 
ing Nowers of sulphur in liquid hydrate of potassa, or by 
digesting sulphur with the liquid hydro-sulphuret. 

| Hydrohemia (haidrohimia). ath. [f. 
Hypro- b+ Gr. afua blood.) =l]ypr.eMta. 

1840 AnceLL Lect. Blood xix in Lancet 1 Aug. 667/1 We 
may take another view of poverty of blood or hydronwmia. 
fbid., In hydrohxmia the serum is in general transparent. 

Hence Hydrohsw mic, -hemic a. = !1YDR.EMIC; 
also + Hy drohemy = Hydrohemia (Mayne Z x/os. 
Lex. 1855). 

Hydroid (hai-droid, a., 54, [f. Hypra 6 + -o1D.) 

A. adj. Zool. Resembling or allied to the genus 
Hypra of lIydrozoa. a. Belonging to the order 
or subclass /ydrordea, of which //ydra is the 
typical genus. b. Of the naturc of a hydroid (see 
B. b): opposed to medusord. 

1864 in Wesster. 1867 J. Moca Affcrose. 1. ili. 227 Hy- 
droid zoophytes with expanded tentacles. 1877 Hux tev 
elnat, Inv. Anim, iii. 132 Sone medusoids .. the hydroid 
stages of which are not.. known, 1888 Rotteston & 
Jackson Anim, Life 746 Colonies containing polymorphic 
hydroid individuals, and generally medusoid as well. 

B. sé. Zool. a. A Hydrozoan belonging to the 
Hydroidea. Bb. One of the two forms of zooids 
occurring in ll ydrozoa, resembling //ydra in struc- 
ture, but typically asexual: opposed to JWedusa. 

1865 E. & A. Acassiz Seaside Stud. Nat. Hist, 21 Below 
these [Ctenophorae and Discophorae) come the Hydroids, 
embracing the most minute .. of all these animals. 1880 
Libr. Univ, Knowl. \, 332 Vhe fixed hydroids and swimming 
jelly-fishes are alternate forms assumed by the successive 
generations of thesameanimal. 1888 RoLttEston & Jackson 
Antin, Life 745 The Hydroid is (1) a permanent locomotor 
sexual form, multiplying by gemmation, but only temporarily 
colonial,—//yd/ra : (2 a larval form which passes by a meta- 
morphosis intoa Medusa: (3) a non-sexual but permanent 
form, sometimes solitary, usually however multiplying by 
gemmation .. giving origin to colonies: (4) a locomotor 
sexual form. .never multiplying by gemmation. . 

Hydroi‘dean. Zov/. [f. mod.L. Mydroidea 
(see prec.) +-ax.J] =Hyprorp B. a 

1888 RotLeston & Jackson Asim. Life 747 Vhe existence 
of a free sexual Hydroidean—//ydra. 

drokinetic (-kaine'tik), a. [f. Hypro- a + 

Kixetic.} Relating to the motion of liquids. So 
Hydrokine'tical a. in same sense; Hydro- 
kinetics, the kinetics of liquids; that branch of 
hydrodynamics (in the wider sense) which deals 
with the motion of liquids, 
_ 1873 Maxwete Electr. § Magn. 1. 367 The case of images 
in hydrokinetics when the fluid is bounded by a rigid plane 
surface. 1876 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. 139 The 
hydrokinetic researches of Helmholtz. 

Hydrologic (haidrolp'dzik), a. [f. mod.L. 
hydrologia (see HypRoLocy)+-1c. Cf. F. Aydro- 
logique.]_ =next. 

1887 B. E. Ferxow in Pof. Sci. Monthly Dec, 226 We .. 
consider the forests. .as regulators of hydrologic conditions, 
influencing the waterflow in springs, brooks, and rivers. 

Hydrological (haidrolp-dzikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+-AL.) Pertaining or relating to hydrology; re- 
lating to the properties of water, its distribution 
over the earth’s surface, ete. 

1670 W. Simpson (¢it/e) Hydrological Essayes; or a Vin- 
dication of Hydrologia Chymica, being a Further Discovery 
of the Scarborough Spaw, and the right use thereof. 1716 
M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. Dissert. Physick 56 The As- 
trological and Hydrological Branches of Physick. 1828 
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in Weester. 1882 Earn. Rev. Oct. 451 The summer and 
winter flow and other hydrological peculiarities of the 
English rivers. 

Hydrology (heidrglodzi). [ad. mod.L. Aydro- 
logia, f. Gr. vopo- water: sce -Locy. Cf. F. Aydro- 
Jogie.) The science which treats of water, its proper- 
tics and laws, its distributton over the earth’s 
surface, ctc. 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Gcog. 1. 49 Wallerius was the 
first who made accurate enquiries into the Aqueous Kingdom, 
or Ilydrology. 1796 Huttos Math. Dict., Hydrology, is 
that part of natural history which examines and explains 
the nature and properties of water in general. 1866 Proc. 
Amer. Phil. Soc. X. 209 Mr. Blackwell's memoir entitled 
‘The Hydrology of the St. Laurence’. 1895 Jt este. Gaz. 
11 Sept. 7/2 The whole science of hydrology .. depends on 
the study of rainfall. 

Ilencc Hydrologist [cf. F. Aydrologue}, one 
skilled in hydrology. 

Hy in Mauxner Dit, Eng. Lang. 

ydrolysis (haidrg isis). [f. Gr. t3ap, bdpo- 
water + Avois dissolving, f. Avev to dissolve.] A 
decomposition of water in which the two con- 
stitucnts (II and O11) are separatcd and fixed in 
distinct compounds. . 

1880 11. E. Armstronc dalrod, Siudy Org. Chem. (ed. 2) 
190 mote, Decompositions like those of starch into dextrose, 
of cane-suzar into dextrose and levulose..which involve the 
fixation of the elements of water, may all be said to be the 
result of Aydrolysis, and those substances which, like 
sulphuric acid, dastase, emulsin, eic., induce hydrolysis, 
may be termed hydrolytic agents or Ay.tro/ysts. ‘The sub- 
stance hydrolysed is the Aytrolyte. ‘he mere fixation of 
the elements of water unaccompanied by decomposition 
..may be termed Ayifration in contradistinction. 1890 
Athenrum 27 Dec. 8931 Other processes .. already in 
constant uss on very large scales .. {are} hromination and 
chlorination, nitration, sulphonation with its concomitant 
hydrolysis. 1894 M' Gowan tr. Bernthsen's Org. Chem. 84 
Ly saponification or hydrolysis of their ethers. 

So Hy-‘drolyse v., to subject to hydrolysis; Hy-- 
drolyst [cf. aualys/}. a hydrolytic agent; Hydro- 
lyte (Gr. Aurés that may be dissolved], a body 
subjected to hydrolysis. 

See quot. 1880 above. _ j 

Hydrolytic (hoidrolitik), a. [f. as prec. + 
Aurix-dés having the property of dissolving ; sceprcc.] 
Of or pertaining to hydrolysis. 

1875 A. Gaucre tr. Hermann's Hum. Phys, (1878) 224 
The products of the hydrolytic decomposition of all the es- 
sential constituents of the body. 1878 Foster /’/ys. tt i. 
186 The action..is of such a kind as is effected by the 
agents called catalytic, and by that particular class of cata- 
lytic agents called hydrolytic. 1896 Attautt S3:st. Afed. 1. 
520 Fermentation, like putrefaction, is a hydrolytic process. 


+ Hydroma‘nce. Os. rare—'. In 4 ydro- 
maunce. fa. OF. ydromance.} = LY pROMANCY. 

1390 Gower Conf. 111. 45 And of the flood his ydro- 
maunce And of the fire the piromaunce. 

+Hydromancer. Oés. [f. Hypromanc-y + 
-ER!.] One who practises hydromancy. 

e1g00 Afol. Loll, o& Pus are callid geomanceris, pat 
werkun bi be 3erp. And idromauncers, bat pus wirkun bi 
be watir. 1692 in Cotes. Hence 1775 in AsH. 

Hydromancy .hoidromensi). Also 5 ydro-, 
6 hidromancy, 6-7 hydromantie, 7 -ty. [a. F. 
Aydromancie, or ad. late L. hydromantia, a. Gr. 
*td5popnavreia, f. bdpo- watcr + pavreia divination: 
see-MANCY.] Divination by means of signs derived 
from water, its tides and ebbs, etc., or the pretended 
appearance of spirits therein. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (1839 xxii 234 Pyromancye, ¥dro- 
mancye ..and many other scyences. 1496 Dives & Paup. 
(W. de W. 1. xxxvi. 77 2 Ydromancye, that is wytchecrafte 
done in the water, 1594 R. Asurey tr. Leys fe Ray's 
interchange. Var. Things 50a, Necromantie, Geomantie, 
Hydromantie. 1601 Hottaxn Péiny I. 631 As for Anan- 
chitis, it is said, That spirits may be raised by it in the 
skill of Hydromantie. 1610 Heacey Sf. Aug. Citie of God 
293 Numa him-selfe.. was faine to fall to Hydromancie. 
1777 Brand Pop, Antig. (1849) II. 377 A species of hydro- 
mancy appears to have been practised at wells. 1877 W. 
janes Finger-ving 112 The ‘suspended ring’. .is ..described 

y Peucer among various modes of hydromancy. 

ydromania (haidromé'nia). [f. Hrpro- + 
Manta; cf. F. Aydromanie.] A mania or craze 
for water; /’ath, an excessive craving for water or 
liquids. 

1793 SouTHeY Left. (1856) 1. 17, 1... have discovered that 
the hydromania is almost as bad as the hydrophohia 1835 
New Monthly Mag. XLIV. 9, 1 have a hydromania in the 
way of lakes, rivers, and waterfalls. 1897 ALtautT Sys?. 
Med. 111. 248 In view of the almost insane craving (‘hydro- 
mania’) for fluid. .the question has been considered whether 
the diuresis could be controlled by placing limits on the 
amount of fluid ingested. : : 

Hence Hydroma‘niac, a person affected with 
hydromania; Hydromani‘acal a., affected with 
hydromania. 

1855 Mavne Expos. Lex. Hydromantacus, .. hydro- 
maniacal, 1860 Piesse Lad. Chem. Wonders 54 Liable to 
be drowned in a flood of watery effusions from the modern 
hydromaniacs. x _ 

Hydromantic (heidrome ntik), a. and sé. [ad. 
med.L. Aydromantic-us, f.Gr. bépo- water + pavrieds 
prophetic: see -wantic. Cf. F. Aydromantique.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to hydromancy. //ydro- 


| mantic machine, vessel: see quot. 1741. 
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1651 Biccs .Vew Disp. P 157 Itsown hydromantick vehicle. 
1741 CHAMBERS Cyc/. S.v., The writers in optics furnish us 
with divers hydromantic inachines, vessels, etc. .. To make 
a hydromantic vessel, which shall exhibit the images of 
external objects, as if swimming in water. 

+ B. sé. Obs. 1. =Hypnromancy. 

c¢1590 Greexe Fr. Bacon it. 16 To tell by thadroma[n)- 
ticke, ebbes and tides. 

2. Oue skilled or practised in hydromancy. 

1638 Sin T. Hersert Trav. (ed. 2) 215 Sorcerers, In- 
chanters, Ilydro. and Pyro-mantiques. 

So Hydroma‘ntical a., Hydroma ‘ntically adv. 

1727 Bary vol. II, /fydromantically, by Hydromancy. 

Hydromechanies (hoi. drojmzka-niks). ti. 
liypro- a + MecHAntcs.} The mechanics of 
liquids ; hydrodynamics (in its wider sense); esp. 
in relation to its application to mechanical con- 
trivances. 

1851 /é/ustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 94 Wydro-Mechanics, as 
Instruments to illustrate the Motion and Impinging Force 
of Waves, &c. 1884 Scfence 18 Jan. 78'2 The important 
place which .. hydromechanics has occupied in modern 
mathematical physics since the labors of Helmholtz, Max- 
well, and ‘Thomson, in reducing the mathematical treatment 
of electricity and magnetism to that of the motion of in- 
compressible fluids. 

So Hydromecha‘nical a., of or pertaining to 
hydromechanics; relating to the employment of 
water in mcchanical contrivances. 

1825 J. NicHotson Oferat. Mechanic 293 A hydro-me- 
chanical engine, whereby a weight amounting to 2304 tons 
can be ratsed by a simple lever, through equal space, in 
much less time than could be done by any apparatus con- 
structed on the known principles of mechanics. 1881 
Athenzum 5 Mar. 3391 Dr. O. J Lodge showed two 
hydromechanical analogies of electricity. 

Hydromel (hoidromel). Also 5 ydromel(le, 
6 hydromell, 7 hidromel. [a. L. Aydromel, ad. 
Gr. bdpdpedt, f. vdpo- water + wéAr honcy. With 
the earliest forms cf. OF. ydromelle.} A liquor 
consisting of a mixture of honey and water, which 
when fermented is called zinous hydromel or mead. 

c1goo Lanfranc's Cirurg. £3 A stynkynge wounde is 
heelid in remeuynge awey be stinche & fe rotenes; & perto 
is myche worpa waischinge of ydromel : pat is hony & watir 
suden togidere wip inirre. 1563 ‘I. Gate Sreat. Gonneshot 
2b (Stanf), Nitrum helpeth ae Collicke if it bee taken with 
cummyne in hydromell. ¢ 1645 Howe Lef/. (1650) 1. 367 
In Russia, Moscovy and Vartary, they use Mead, . this is 
that which the antients called hydromel. 1839 12. D. Crarke 
Trav. Kussta 18,1 The young man used to drink the 
Russian beverage of hydromel, a kind of mead. 1861 Lp. 
Lytron & Fase Zancthauser 42 A fountain !}—yea, but 
flowing deep With nectar and with hydromel. 

Hydrometer (heidrgméta1. [mod. f. Gr. 
vdpu- water + -METER. 

F. Aydrométre (first recorded 1768, was app. adopted from 
English, but has commonly the sense ‘ rain-gauge ', the hy- 
droineter being called in F..arcométre, AKAOMETER. ) 

1. An instrument for determining the spccific 
gravity of liquids, or sometimes (as in Nicholson's 
Hydrometer) for finding the specific gravity of either 
liquids or solids. 

The common type consists of a graduated stem having a 
hollow bulb and a weight at its lower end, so as to float with 
the stem upright in a hquid, the specific gravity of which 
is indicated by the depth 10 which the stem is immersed. 
Special names are given to it as constructed for particular 
liquids, as adccholometer, acidimeter, lactometer, etc. 

Nicholson’s Hydrometer consists of a brass cylinder having 
a small pan supported on a stem above the water and another 
pan dependent below in the water; the specific gravity of 
a solid body is calculated frem the difference of its weights 
in air and in water, as detern.ined by weighing it in the 
upper and lower pans respectively. 

167§ VoyLe in PArl. Trans. Ahr. Il. 214 A New Easy 
Instrument (a Hydrometer). 1766 SMottetT Trav. xl. 11. 
245, I had neither hydrometer nor thermometer to ascer- 
tain the weight and warmth of thiswater. 1819 Pantologia 
s.v., Mr. Nicholson has made an improvement by which the 
hydrometer is adapted to the general pu of finding the 
specific gravity both of solids and fluids. 1860 Maury 
Phys, Geog. Sea v. § 285 The hydrometer .. shows that the 
water of the North Atlantic is, parallel for parallel, lighter 
than water in the Southern Ocean. 1875 Ksicut Jrct. 
Mech. $.¥., The most familiar hydrometer, to many, is 
a hen's egg, used by a farmer's wife to test the strength of 
lye for making soap. ; a 

2. An instrument used to determine the velocity 


or force of a current ; a current-gauge. 

1727-41 CHamBers Cycl., Hydrometer, an_ instrument 
wherewith to measure the gravity, density, velocity, force, 
or other properties, of water. 1864 WesstErR, Hydrometer, 
..called by various specific names, according to its construc- 
tion or use, as fachometer, rheometer, hyarometric pendu- 
dum, Woltmann's mill, etc. 


|| Hydrometra (heidro,m7tra). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. t3po- water + pytpa womb. Cf. F. hydro- 
métre.} An accumulation of watery mucous fluid 
in the cavity of the womb; dropsy of the uterus. 

1811 in Hoorer Med. Dict. 1819 in Pantologia. 1872 
F.G. Tuomas Dis. Women 256 A closure of the os internum 
uteri having been effected by adhesion, hydrometra exists. 

Hydrometric (haidro,me'trik), a. [f.as HrpRo- 
METRY +-Ic. Cf. F. Aydromdétrique.} 

1. Of or pertaining to hydrometry, or to the ce- 
termination of specific gravity by the hydrometer. 

1828 in WeesTeR. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ix. § 447 
In order to weigh the seas in this manner, it is necessary 
that the little hydrometric balance by which it is to be 
done should be well and truly adjusted. 
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2. Relating to the measurement of the velocity 


and force of currents. 

‘ Hydrometric pendulum, a current-gage. An instrument 
consisting of a ball suspended from the center of a graduated 
quadrant, and held in a stream to mark by its deflection the 
rate of motion of the water’ (Knight Dict. A/ech. 1875). 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

So Hydrome‘trical a. = prec. 

1779 Mann in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 654 The hydrometrical 
principles laid down in this essay. 1807 P. Jonas (title) 
A Complete Set of Hydrometrical Tables. 

Hydrometry (heidrgmétri). [ad. mod.L. Ay- 
drometria, f. Gr, tépo- water + -perpia measuring ; 
cf. F. Aydrométrie.] The determination of specific 
gravity by means of the hydrometer; hence, that 


. part of hydrostatics which deals with this. 

In early use the term seems to have been co-extensive with 
* hydrodynamics’ (in the mod. sense). 

(1727-41 Cuamsers Cyc/. s.v., Hydrometria includes both 
hydrostatics, and hydraulics.) /éza., In the year 1694... a 
new chair, or professorship, of hydrometry, was founded in 
the university of Boulogna. 1796 Hutton Math. Dict, 
Hydrometria, Hlydrometry, the mensuration of water and 
other fluid bodies, their gravity, force, velocity, quantity, 
ete.; including both hydrostatics and hydraulics. 1847 
Cresy Encyc/. Civ. Engin. 1. iv. 207 A new chair was created 
for him (Dominico Guglielmini], under the title of that of 
Hydrometry, which, from that period, was accounted de- 
serving of being ranked among the cultivated sciences. 

|| Hydronephrosis (hoi:drojn/frousis). Path. 
[mod. f. Gr. tdpo- water + vepp-ds kidney + -0SI8.] 
A distended condition of the ureter, the pelvis, and 
the renal calices caused by an obstruction of the 
outflow of urine ; dropsy of the kiducy. 

eg: Topo Cyel. Anat. 1V.81/2 Atrophy of the kidney 
with.. hydronephrosis. 1890 rit. Wed. Frit. 1299/1 Hydro- 
nephrosis in former times was treated by tapping. 

So Hydronephrotic (-n/frgtik) [f. prec.: ef. 
amaurosts, amaurolic] a., relating to, characteristic 
of, or affected with hydronephrosis. 

1866-80 A. Funr /’rinc. Med. (ed. 5) 901 A very large 
hydronephrotic sac sometimes consists of a single cavity. 
1891 Lancet 18 Apr. 885'1 Specimens of hydronephrotic 
kidneys. ; 

Hydropath (hoai-dropxp). [mod. (=G. Aydro- 
path, ¥. hydropathe) f. Uxyprovatuy (cf. allopath, 
étc.).] = TH ypropatuist. 

1842 Aspy Mater Cure (1843) 146 How different would 
have been my lot in this world, if this distinguished physi- 
cian had been an hydropath himself thirty years agol 1843 
T. J. Granam Cotd-Water System ed.2) 5 There are not a 
few diseases in which the skilful physician will be far more 
successful by the use of medicine, and his other ordinary 
means, than the most perfect hydropath, 

Hydropathic (hoidropxpik),a.(sé.)_ [f. lly- 
DROPATH-Y + -IC.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of hydropathy ; practising hydropathy. 

1843 Taii’s Mag. Apr.271/1 When the cold-water cure was 
first heard of in thiscountry, we prophesied. . that there would 
forthwith be numerous Hydropathic Establishments in Eng- 
land. 1851 ///ustr. Cata/, Gt. Exhib.784 Wydropathic band- 
ages. 1869 CLariDGE Cold Water Cure Pref. 4 Hydropathic 
establishments are now to be found in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and in America. 1876 Darwin in Life & Lett. 
(1887) I. ii, 81, 1 went in 1848 for some months to Malvern 
for hydropathic treatment. 

B. sb. Short for Aydropathic establishment, 

1887 Miss Bravoon Like & Unlike xxiii, Vo go to a Hy- 
dropathic in the wilds of Scotland or Ireland. 1895 A. 
Stooparr 7. S. Blackie x. 240 Dull with villa lodgings and 
hideous hydropathics. 

So Hydropa‘thical a. = prec. 

1844 Dickens in Forster Life iv. i. 137, 1 had withdrawn 
from Public Life..to pass the evening of my days in hydro- 
pathical pursuits and the contemplation of virtue. 

Hydropathist (haidrgpapist). [f. as prec. + 
-Ist.] One who practises or advocates hydropathy. 

1847 (t:t/e) Hints to the Sick, the Lame, and Lazy, or 
Passages in the Life of a Hydropathist, by a Veteran. 1853 
Frasers Mag. XLVI{I. 287 The family doctor—he was an 
hydropathist. 1885 Afanch. /.xam, 18 Feb. 3/2 ‘Vreatment 
.. proved serviceable and sanative by practical hydro- 
pathists. i‘ ; 

Hydropathize (hoidrg:papaiz), v. [fas prec. 
+-4E.] zxtr. To practise hydropathy. 

1855 Geo. Etior Ess, (1884) 319 People who only allow 
themselves to be idle under the pretext of hydropathising. 
1859 Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) II. 172, I am here 
hydropathising and coming to life again. 

Hydropathy (haidr-papi). [mod. (= G. Aydro- 
pathie), f. LyDRo-, on analogy of allopathy, homao- 
pathy, the second element of these words having 
been vagucly apprehended as =‘treatment’ or 
‘cure’ of disease.] A kind of medical treatment, 
originated in 1825 by Vincenz Preissnitz at Grafen- 
berg in Germany, consisting in the external and 
internal application of water ; the water-cure. 

1843 Sir C. ScupamMore Med. Visit Grafenberg 1 On 
hydropathy, or the water-cure treatment, 1858 Darwin 
in Life & Lett, (1887) II. 112 On Tuesday I go for a fort- 
night’s hydropathy. 1869 CrarivGe Cold Water Cure 
Pref. gee cropathy was practised at Grafenberg .. twenty 
years before it was known in England: 

_Hydrophane (hoi‘dréfe'n). Afix. [mod. f. Gr. 
vdpo- water + -pavys apparent, pavds bright, clear, 
f. paivay to show.] A variety of opaque or partly 
translucent opal which absorbs water upon im- 
mcrsion and becomes transparent. 

1784 Kirwan Elem, Min. 114 Opals and chalcedonies, 
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which by admitting water within their pores, are called 
hydrophanes. 1833 N. Arnotr Physics (ed. 5) I. 36 The 
stone called hydrophane (agate) is opaque, until dipped into 
water, when it absorLs..one sixth of its weight of the water, 
and..gives passage to light. 1875 Blackmore Alice Lor- 
raine If. xxiii, 366 Changed its dullness (like a hydro- 
phane immersed) into glancing and reflecting play of tender 
light and life. 

Hydrophanous (hoidrg'finas), a. Avin. [f. 
prec.+ -ovs: cf. déaphanous.] Having the property 
of becoming transparent by immersion in water, as 
certain opals. 

1794 SULLIVAN View Nat. 1. 362 The ocnlus sundt, or 
hydrophanous stone, steeped in water ., will .. become by 
that means more transparent than otherwise. 1831 BREWSTER 
Newton (1855) I. viii. 185 The colours of Labrador felspar, 
and of precious and hydrophanous opal, which we have 
shewn to be produced by thin plates and minute pores and 


tubes. 
+ Hydrophantic. 0¢s. rare. [f. Gr. vdpo- 


gpavrix-7 discovery of water, f, bpo- water + -gavrns 
manifestcr, f. paivay to show.] A water-finder. 

1729 SWITZER pe rost. §& Hydraul. 79 Hydrophanticks, or 
Discoverers of Water. ; 

Hydrophilite (haidrgfilsit). An. [Named 
1869 from Gr. tdpo- + pid-os loving + -1TE: from its 
affinityfor water.] Native calcium chloride; chloro- 
calcite. 1875 in Dana A/in. App. ii. 

Hydrophilous (haidrg-files), ¢. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Water-loving. a. Applied to ccrtain insects. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hydrophitus, .. applied by 
Moehning to a Family (Hydrophitz' corresponding to those 
which lIlliger names //ygrobatz; loving or frequenting 
water } hydrophilous. . 

b. nonce-wd. Fond of a watering-place. 

1855 /raser’s Mag. LI. 259 The crowded rendezvous of 

fastidious fashionables and hydrophilous ennui, 


Hydrophobe (hoirdrofoub). [a. F. kydrophobe, 
ad. L. Aydrophob-us, Gr. tdpopoBos having a horror 
of water, f. tdpo- water + ¢éBos fear, drcad.] One 
sufferiny from, or affected with, hydrophobia. 

Hydrophobia (haidrdfoubia). In 6 erron. 
hidroforbia, and anglicized 7-S hydrophoby 
(haidrg'fobi). [a. L. Aydrophobia (Coelius Aureli- 
anus ¢ 420), a. Gr. tdpopofia (in Celsus, a.D. 50) 
horror of water, rabid discase, f. tdpopdBos (see 


prec.).] 

1. Path. A symptom of rabics or canine madness 
when transmitted to man, consisting in an aversion 
to water or other liquids, and difficulty in swal- 
lowing them; hence the disease of rabies, esp. in 
human beings. 

1547 Boorpe rev. Health 122 /Hidroforbia or abhorynge 
of water... his impediment doth come .. of a melancoly 
humour, 1621 Burton Anat, Aled. 1, i, 1, iv, ‘The most 
knownearethese, Lycanthropia,Hydrophobia,Chorus sancti 
att, 1646 Sir IT. Browne Psead. Ef. ww. xiii. 231 margin, 
Upon the biting of a mad dog there ensues an hydrophobia 
or fear of water. 1752 Phil, Trans. XLVII. 412 Isaac 
Cranfield.. was received into the infirmary..with an hydro- 
phobia upon him. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. IL. 95 
Its [Mus giganteus] bite is dangerous, and sometimes pro- 
duces hydrophobia. 1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 3909/2 Hydro- 
phobia,..is the disease caused by inoculation rts the saliva 
of a rabid animal, and is so called froin the violent and suf- 
focating spasms of the throat which occur when the patient 
attempts to drink. 1893 H. Datzien Des. Dogs (ed. 3) 96 
Man inoculated by the rabie virus of a mad dog suffers from 
the terrible disease called popularly hydrophobia, from a 
dread of water and inability to swallow liquids being a main 
feature of the malady, hut more accurately the disease is 
known in man also as rabies. 

8. 1601 Hottanp P/iy II. 322 That symptome of hydro- 
phobie or fearing water, incident to those that be bitten 
with a mad dog. «21711 KEN Anodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 
III. 432 He whom Hydrophoby infests, Fair Water of all 
things detests, 1767 Goocn Freat. Wounds 1. 199 Before 
the appearance of the Hydrophoby or other symptoms of 
madness. 

2. In ctymological sensc: Dread or horror of 
water, Also fg. madness, 

1759 STERNE 7'r. Shandy 11, ix, What then..must the 
terror and hydrophobia of Dr. Slop have been! a1772 
Hume Leé. in Haldane Life stdam Snuth (1887) iii. 34, I 
am mortally sick at sea, and regard with..a kind of hydro- 
phobia the great gulf that lies between us. 1802 Jforming 
Post in Spirit Pub, Frals. (1803) VI. 161, I'm raving with 
a French hydrophoby. 1816 Corenpce Lay Sern. 317 The 
hydrophobia of a wild and homeless scepticism. 1834 
Mepwin Angler tn Wales |, 86 For my part I have a 
hydrophobia : you will scarcely get me to wet my feet. 

Hence Hydropho’bial, Hydropho‘bian, Hydro- 
pho’bious a/s., hydrophobic; Hydropho’biac, 
-pho‘bian, one suffering from hydrophobia. 

1662 J. Cuanpier Van Helmont’s Oriat, 280 One. .said, 
that old man was now Hydrophobial or had the Disease caus- 
ing the fear of water, and to have heen lately bitten by a mad 
dog. /éid. 282 The madness..doth forthwith arise, and 
the Hydrophobians are left without hope. 1800 Afed. Fru/. 
IV. 58 Hydrophobial patients.. generally die in strong con- 
vulsions. 1843 /raser’s Mag. XXVII. 177 Poodle-dogs 
in the highest state of hydrophobious fury. 1883 L. Winc- 
FieLD A. Rowe 11. vii. 176 What a pity he might not smother 
her like a hydrophobiac ! 


Hydrophobic (hoidréfpbik, -fowbik), a. (sd.) 
[ad. L. hydrophobic-us, a. Gr. tdpopoBix-vs: see 
prec. and -Ic. Cf. F. Aydrophobique (OF. ydro- 
Sorbique).| Of or pertaining to hydrophobia; 
suffering from or affected with hydrophobia, 


| 


HYDROPHYTON. 


1807 Med. Fru. XVII. 348 Out of these eleven, five died 
hydropbobic, a 181g A. Futter in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
Ps. exxxix, 14 The hydrophobic saliva. 1887 19¢4 Cent. 
Aug. 200 The number of hydrophobic deaths. 

B. sb. One affected with hydrophobia. 

1864 Daily Tel. 3 Aug., The cruel superstition that a 
human hydrophobic can legally be smothered, 

So Hydropho’bical a. = prec. 

1650 W. CHARLETON Ternary of Paradoxes cxlviii. 77 
The primitive and genuine Phansy of all the blood in the 
wounded body. .compulsively assumes the Hydrophobicall 
phansy of the Exotick Tincture. 1656 BLounT Glossogr., 
Hydrophobical. | ; ; 

Hydrophobist (hoidrg fébist). 
PHOBIA + -1ST.] 

1, One who treats cases of hydrophobia. 

1855 W. Write Suffolk Direct. 740 Underwood Dan, 
Fariner and Hydrophobist. 

2. Onc who has a dread of or aversion to water. 

1840 Slackw. Mag. XLVIII. 215 A learned hydrophobist 
addressing himself to those whom he styles the Anti- 
christian Sect, vulgarly and illiterately calling themselves 
tea-totalers. 1898 Vorce (N. Y.) 31 Mar. 4/1 The hydro- 
phobists who hurled whisky bottles against the sides of the 
Kentucky, as she was launcht. 

Hydrophobous (hoidrg'fobas), a. [f. L. Ay- 
drophob-us (see AAYDROPHOBE) + -OvS. ] 

1. ={lypropyostc. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vi. 262 The canine mad- 
ness quickly shews it self in the Hydrophobous. 1789 
Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. France 11. 309 Smothered up in down 
..like an hydrophobous patient. 1842 DE Quincey A/od. 
Greece Wks. 1890 VII. 339 If we should suddenly prove 
hydrophobous in the middle of this paper. 

2. Having adread of water. (Cf. HypRoPHoBIa 2.) 

1748 tr. V. Renatus' Distemp. Horses 298 Sometimes Horses 
are afraid of Wgter, and such are said to be Hydrophobous. 

+ Hydro:phoby. Oéds. Anglicized form of Hy- 
DROPHOBIA, q.v. 

Hydrophone (hoi-diéfoun). [f. Hypro- a + Gr. 
-pwvos, f. pwvy voice, sound, on analogy of miécro- 
Phone, etc.] An instrument for the detection of 
sound by water; also of water, or of something in 
water, bysound. a. A bag containing water, placed 
between the stcthoscope and the chest, to intensify 
the sounds heard in auscultation. b. (See quot. 
1887.) ¢. An instrument devised to give warning 
by electricity to a port or fect of the approach of 
a hostile vessel. 

1860 NV. Syd. Soc. Vear Bh. Med. 59 A water-bag increases 
the impression conveyed to the ear by the wooden stetho- 
scope if it be placed hetween the flat ear-piece and the ex- 
ternal ear. The name of hydrophone has been given to it. 
1862 H. W. Futcer Dis. Lungs 76 Another form of instru- 
ment, introduced by Dr. Scott Alison, and termed by him 
a ‘hydrophone’. 1887 Augineering 29 July 131 The hydro- 
phone .. is a clever little instrument devised to detect any 
Water escapes from the mains or service pipes, cocks or 
closets. 1893 Daily News 8 June 5 8 Captain McEvoy’s 
hydrophone..in connection with a new instrument named 
a kinesiscope..has for iis object the prevention of surprise 
attacks from torpedo boats, or cther hostile vessels, ap- 
proaching anchorages or mine fields. 

Hydrophoran (hoidrg-fSran), a. and sb. Zoo?. 
[f. mnod.L. //ydrophor-a (f. [lypra + Gr. -popos 
bearing) +-AN. 

a. adj, Belonging to the Hydrophora, one of 
the three sub-classes of Hydrozoa, comprising 
Hydra and compound forms bearing zooids similar 
to llydra. b. sd. One of the //ydrophora. So 
Hydro‘phorous a., related to the //jdrophora. 

Hydrophore (hoi-drof6e1). [ad. Gr. tdpopdp-os 
water-carrying.}] An instrument for procuring 
specimens of water from any desired depth, in a 
river, lake, or occan. 

1842 D. StEvENson JJarine Surveying § Ilydrometry, An 
apparatus, (to which I have applied the name of the hydro- 
phore). 1842 Afech. Mag. XXXVI. 307 When the hydro- 
phore is to be used, it is lowered to the required depth by 
the pole, which is fixed to its side. 1864 in WEusTER. 

|| Hydrophthalmia (hai:drefpelmia). Path. 
Also (anglicized) hy-drophtha:lmy. [f. Ilynxo- b 
+ OPHTHALM1A.] ‘Expansion of the whole eye 
with increase of its fluid contents’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Ilence Hydrophtha‘lmic a., ‘of or belonging to 
hydrophthalmia’ (Mayne £.xfos. ex. 1855). 

1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), //ydrophtha/uy, a Disease of 
the Eye, when it grows to a wonderful bigness, and starts 
almost out of the Head. 1784 E. Forp in Jed. Commun. 
I, 409 Cases of hydrophthalmia. 

Hydrophyte (hai-dréfait). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. 
tdpo- water + ¢u7-dv plant.) An aquatic plant: 
applied esp. to the Algw. 

1832 Lyett Princ. Geol. I. 72 The number of hydro- 
phytes, as they are termed, is very considerable. 1857 
BERKELEY Cryftog. Bot. § 63. 81, I shall..consider Algals, 
or Hydrophytes, as forming the first grand group. 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot, (ed. 6) 415/2 Hydrophytes. ater 

Ilence Hydrophyto‘graphy, the description o 
aquatic plants; Hydrophyto‘logy, the branch of 
botany which deals with aquatic plants. 

1847 Craic, /ydrophytology. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex, 
Hydrophvtography. 

{| H drophyton (haidrp-fitgn). Zool. [f. as 
prec.]| The branched plant-like structure support- 
ing the zooids in certain colonial Hydrozoa. 


[f. Hypro- 


HYDROPHYTOUS. 


1885 Athenzum 28 Mar, 412/1 In this [TAéusaria hetero- 
morpha\ are found combined on the same hydrophyton no 
fewer than three morphological types which, if occurring 
separately, would be justly regarded as representing three 
genera, 1888 Rorteston & Jackson Ain. Life 245 The 
hydranths are lodged in perisarcal cups or Aydrothecr 
(=calycles) and are borne by a supporting plant-like struc- 
ture or Aydrophyton. Vhis hydrophyton. .is divisible into a 
system of stems with branches, the Aydrocaulus, and of root- 
ing fibres, the Aydrorhiza, by which the colony is attached 
to some foreign object. 

Hence Hydro‘phytous a., having the character 


of a hydrophyton. 

Hydropic (hoidrp:pik), 2. and sé. Forms: 
4-6 ydropike, 5 ydropycke, idropik, 6 -ique, 
edrop(p ic, 6-8 hydropick, 7- hydropic. [ME. 
a. OF. ydropique, -tke (12th c.), ad. L. Aydrdpic-us, 
a. Gr, idpwmx-ds, {. vdparh, Ddpwa- Hyprops, In 
16th c. conformed to the L.: so F. Aydropzquce.] 

A. adj. 1. =Dkrorsicat 1, 2. 

1485 Caxton Gold. Leg. 428 b/t One parfytelye ydropycke 
or fylled with dropsy. 1536 BeELLENNEN Cron, Scot. (1821) 
II. 109 His wamhe .. we» swolin, as he had been edroppic 
[printed edroppit]. 1589 Purtennam Fug, Poeste wt. xxv. 
(Arb.) 306 The hydropick and swelling gowte. 1651 C1.eve- 
LAND /’oems 49 Like an Ilydropick body ful of Rhewms. 
1752 Berkerey Further Th. Lar-ewater Wks. UL 505 
This medicine ..is to hydropic patients a strong purge. 
1784 Jounson Left. 9 Sept. in Bostuel/, Of the hydropick 
tumour there isnow very little appearance, 1802 Wed. Frat, 
VIII. 354 Some hydropic symptoms appeared, which gradu- 
ally increasing in the form of an ascites or hydrothorax 
[etc.]. 1832-34 Good's Stndy Med. ved. 4) U1. 327 When 
the general hydropic enlargement... began to increase. 

+ 2. Having an insatiable thirst, like a dropsical 
person; hence fig. Obs. 

13.. ELF, Allit. P. Bi. 1096 Drye folk & ydropike. 1430- 
40 Lypc. Bochas vit, viii. (Bodl. MS. 263) If, aieh 2 This ex- 
cessif Glotoun Moste Idropik drank ofte ageyn lust; The 
mor he drank, the mor he was athrust. 1648 Aiton Bas. 
vi. (1824) 39 Ifsome mens hydropick insatiablenesse had not 
learned to thirst the more he how much more they drank. 
a 1763 SHENSTONE Keon. t. 172 hy voice, hydropic fancy ! 
calis aloud For costly draughts. 

3. Charged or swollen with water; swollen. 

1651 Jer. l'avior Serm. for Ucar i. xxvii. 349 It .. swels 
like an hydropick cloud. 1651 Octi.sy sop (1665) 33 The 
Hydropic Kingdoms of the Bog. 1695 Blackmore P?”, A rth. 
x. 439 Dark iden satel their deep Iydropick Bellies 
down. 1880 Guntner Fishes 122 The young..remain in an 
undeveloped condition, assuming an hydropic appearance. 

+4. Tending to cause dropsy. Ods. rare. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 32 So unwholsome and 
Hydropick he conceived this drink to be. 

+5. Having the quality of curing dropsy. Oés. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vin. 299 Astringents and 
Strengthners are always mixt with Hydropick Medicines. 
1710 I. Futter Pharm. Extemp. 13 Hydropic Ale. 

B. sé. 1. A dropsical person. Now rare. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 126 Thai may be comparit to the 
edropic, the quhilk the mair that he drynk the mair he hes 
desire todrynk. @ 1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 221 No 
physician would reach water to an hydropick that earnestly 
thirsts for tt. 1955 PAI. Trans. XLIX. 47 This recovery 
was much talked of, and set all the hydropics a rubbing. 
1891 C. E. Norton tr. Dante, /feld xxx. 166 And the hy- 
dropic, ‘ Fhou sayest true in this’. 

2. A medicine for the cure of dropsy. 

1694 Saimon Sates’ Disp. 1. (1713) 611 It is a Diuretick 
Medicament, and a specifick Hidropick. r7ar Battry, 
Hydropicks, Medicines which expel watery Humours in the 
Dropsy. 

Hydropical (hoaidrgpikal), a. Now rave. 
(Very common in 17th ec.) [f. L. Aydropze-us (see 
prec.) + -AL.] 

= prec. All. 
e1g§50 Lioyn Sreas. //ealth (1585) M vij, Wyne that Isope 
hath sodden in being dronke, burneth y* hydropical humors. 
1612 Woonate Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) 172 An Hydropicall 
inflation of the whole body. 1670 Mayxwarinc Vita Sana 
vi. 8: One puffs up, fills, and grows hydropical. 1748 
Harttey Odsert. Afan 1. i. 47 It..may arise from a hydro- 
pical Disposition. 

2.) =prec Az: 

1656 Pavnne Demurrer Jews’ Remitter 23 An Hydropical 
thirster after gold. 1799 Aan. Reg. 113 A hydropical in- 
crease of avarice. 

b. Of thirst : Unquenchable. 

1607 WaLkincton Off. Glass xi. (1664) 120 A Saltish 
Nature .. in the Ventricle, causeth an Hydropical thirst. 
1791 Newte Tour Eng. & Scot. 385 This hydropical hunger 
and thirst after the earth. 

=prec. A 3. 

1649 J. Taycor (Water P.) !Vand. 7 Mine Host often did 
visit me with most delightfull and hydropicall non-sense. 
1658 Sir I. Browne Hydriot. iii. 44 Who would expect a 
quick flame from Hydropicall Heraclitus? 1684 PAr?. 
Trans. XV. 769 Filled with too great a quantity of aqueous 
and undigested sap, as it were hydropical. 

Hence Hy@ro‘pically adv., with or as with 
dropsy ; dropsically. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. tt. iii. 73 Such as be hy- 
dropically disposed. 1663 Br. Patrick Parad. Pilger, xxxv. 
11668) 437 All Histories .. are so hydropically swollen with 
lying Legends. 

Hydropisy, obs. form of Hyprorsy. 

Hydro-pneumatic (hoi:dronizmetik), a. 
(sb.) [f. Hypro-a + Pneumatic: in F. hydro- 
preumatique.) Pertaining to water and air or 
gas; applied to apparatus involving the combined 
action of water and air. 
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Originally applied to the method of collecting and retain- 
ing gas over water in the pneumatic trough, invented by 
Cavendish about 1765. 

1794 Pearson in Pil, Traus. UXXXI1V. 399 In close 
vessels, with the hydro-pneumatic apparatus affixed. 1812 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 35 Mr. Cavendish, about 176s, 
invented an apparatus for examining elastic fluids confined 
by water, which has been since called the hydro-pneumatic 
apparatus. 1815 W. Coxcreve é:f/e A Description of the 
Construction and Properties of the Hydro-Pneuinatic Lock. 
1816 J. Tittey in /’Ailos. Mag. XLII. 280 Description of 
a Hydro-Pneumatic Blow-pipe for the use of Chemists [etc.]. 
1851 /d/ustr. Catal, Gt. F.xhib, 222: New hydro-pneumatic 
engine. The..water pressure to drive the piston .. in one 
direction, and a vacuum being produced, to make .. atmo- 
spheric pressure to drive it in an opposite direction. /did. 
311 Hydro-pneumiatic lift, for canal locks. Hydro-pneumatic 
elevators. 1884 M/:/. Engineering (ed. 3) 1. 1. 40 Guns 
mounted on hydro- pneumatic (disappearing) carriages. 

B. sh. pl. Wydro-pneumatic appliances. 

18897 Pall Mall G@, 27 Dec. 11 2 Vhe application of hydro- 
pneumatics in substitution for counterweights was pro- 
tected by letters patent, granted to Col. Moncrieff in 1869. 

Hydropneumonia hei:dronixzmownia). Path. 
[f Hiypro- b+ Psevstenta.] Dropsy or edema of 
the lungs. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hydropot (hoidroppt). [ad. mod.1.. Ayi/ro- 
pota, ad. Gr. vdponorns water-drinker: in mod.F. 
Aydropote.) A water-drinker; an abstainer from 
alcoholic drinks. 

(1727-41 Cuampers Cre/., /Zy/ropota, in medicine, a per- 
son who,drinks nothing but water.] 1727 [attey Vol. II, 
Tydropote, a Water-Drinker. 1885 Pall Mall G. 19 Dec. 
3 The momentous change from ‘taking wine as an article 
of food ’, and becoming a hydropot. 

So t+ Hydropotic, -o'potist Obs. rare-°, in 
same sense. 

1623 CockeramM, //ydropoticke, one that still drinkes water. 
1678 Piitiips (ed. 4) List Karbarous Words, Hydropotist, 
a water-drinker. 

|| Hydrops (hai-drpeps). Now only ath. Also 
4 ydrope. [L. Aydrops, hydrop-em, a. Gr. b5payy 
dropsy, a derivative of vdwp, bdp- water. With 
ydrope, cf. OF. idropie.] Dropsy. 

€1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Alevis 523 Of ydrope of parlesy 
he heylyt syndry. 1706 Pniteirs (ed. Kersey), //yd raps, 
the Dropsie. 1771 J. Foor /’enseroso i. 116 Migh-floated 
by the hydrops ceas‘d to breathe. 1866-80 A. Fuint /7ac. 
Aled. ied §) 34 The term hydrops signifies a serous effu- 
sion, usually in a cavity. 1878 T. Bavanr /’ract. Surg, 
I. 532 Hydrops antri..is characterised by a gradual pain- 
less expansion of the bone. 

Hydropsy \hei-drepsi). Forms: 4-5 id-, ydro- 
pisie,-esie, -esy(e, ydropsi e, -cy, 4-6 hidropsie, 
-ecye, (ydropsi, 6 idropisé, -ycé, -esie ; hie-, 
hyedropsy), 6-7 hydropsie, (7 -pisie), 6- hy- 
dropsy. [ME., a. OF. idro-, ydropisie (12th c.), 
= Sp. hidropesia, \t. tdropesta, med.\.. (A\ydro- 
pista (ydropicia in Simon Januensis, ¢ 1300) for 
L. Aydropists (Pliny), a. Gr. *idpumors, f. Bdpanp, 
bSpwn-, Hyprors. Formerly stressed hydro: pesie, 
Aydro psy (not yet obs.) whence the aphetic dropesze, 
Drorsy, found from the first appearance of the word 
in Eng., and perh. due in part to coalescence of the 
initial short vowel with the in pe yidropesie, th’ 
tdropeste, the dropesie.] 

Dropsy. 

a1300 Cursor Jf. 11829 Ydropsi [Faiz dropecy, Trin. 
dropesy] held him sua in threst, pat him thoght his bodi 
suld brest. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Sez. Sel. Wks. I. 42 Ydropesie 
is an yvel of fals gretenesse of mennys lymes, c¢ 1400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 84 An yuel disposicioun of al pe bodi 
as ydropisie [B. dropsye]. 1542 Boorpe Dyefary xx xviii. 
(1870) 299 The more a man doth drynke that hath the 
Idropise, the more he is a thurst. 1552 Lyxpesay AJon- 
arche 5109 Sum fallis in to frynasie, Sum deis in Idropesie. 
1578 Ly1E Dodoens ut. Ixvii. 234 Such as begin to fall into 
tbe Hydropsie. 1665 Lond. Gaz. No. 1/2 An Hydropsie 
attended with a Flux. 1748 Tnomson Cast. /ndol. t. Ixxv, 
Of limbs enorinous, but, withal unsound, Soft-swoln and 
pale, here lay the Hydropsy. 1826 Scotr Jru/. 19 Mar., 
Her asthmatic complaints are fast terminating in hydropsy. 
1899 St. George's Hosp. Rep. UX. 769 Operative measures 
in hydropsies. 

Hence + Hydro‘psic a. Obs. rare, hydropic, 
dropsical. 

1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt. Exemp, 1. Ad § 12. 51 Like drinke 
to an hydropsick person. ; 

Hydroptic (hoaidrp:ptik), a. Obs. exc. arch. 
[Erroneously f. Hypropsy, after such pairs as cp7- 
lepsy, epileptic.) =ypDRopic, dropsical. 

a 1631 Donne Left. (1651) 51 An hydroptique immoderate 
desire of humane learning and languages. 1640 Ep. Rey- 
notps /’assions xl. 520 The distemper of an Hydropticke 
Body. 166: Sir A. Haslerig’s Last Will 2 My hydrop- 
tick Thirst is quenched. 1855 Browyinc Grammar, f’nu. 
95 Soul-hydroptic with a sacred tbirst. 

So + Hydro‘ptical z. O/s., in same sense, 

1640 Bp. Revnotps Passions xvii. 187 These Desires are 
Hidropticall. 1657 Vomuixson Renon's Disp, 202 Vo help 
the Hydroptical.. Patients. 

Hydroquinone (heidrokwoinown). Chem. 
Also -chinon(e, -kinone. [f. HyDRo(GEN + Qul- 
NONE.] Adiatomic phenol, C,H,(OH)., prepared 
from quinone, C,H,O,, by reduction with sulphu- 
rous acid, crystallizing from water in colourless 
thombic prisms. Now used as a developer in 
photography. 


‘ 


HYDROSTATIC. 


1865-72 Warts Dict. Chem. UN. 213 S/ydroguinone, 
llydrochinone, Iydrokinone. .. Colourless Hydroquinone 
(Byrouuinaien CgHeO,..is the clief product of the dry 
distillation of quinic, carbohydroquinonic, and oxysalicylic 
acids. /did., Green Hydroquinone or Quinhydrone .. 
CeHs0,. CeHi0,,. .may Be regarded .. as a compound of 
quinone and cofourless hydroquinone, 1889 Anthonys 
Photogr, Bull, (Wl. 171 Wydroquinone, or more shortly 
quinol, will be the developer of the future. 1893 Artt. Frn/. 
Photog. XL. 795 Vhe development was effected with hy- 
droquinone, as giving a blacker tone, 

Hydrorrhewa, -rhea (hoidsor7a. /'ath. 
{mod. ad. Gr. bdpéppaa flow of water, water- 
course.] A copious watery discharge. 

1857 Buttock Cazean.xr’ Midwif. 306. 


+ Hydrosacre. Obs. In 5 ydro-. fad. 
(through OF.) med.L. Aydrosaccharum, {. Gr, bdwp, 
vdpo- water + gaxxapov sugar.] A syrup made of 
sugar and water. 

c1q00 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 139 (MS. B.) Y gaf hym to 
drynke bot ydrosacre, pat ys y-niad of sugre & of watyre. 

Hydroscope (hoidroskovp), [mod. ad. Gr. 
bdpooxon-os ({, vdpo- water + -akonos -SCOPE) water- 
seeker, well-sinker, and tdpooxdmov water-clock 
(Synesius). In F. Aydroscofe water-searcher. ] 

+1. An instrument for the detection of moisture 
in the air; a hygroscope. Obs. 

1678 Puutirs (ed. 4), //ydroscope, a certain Instrument. . 
for discerning of the Watry volatil streams in the Air. 
17a1 in Baitry. Hence in Mod. Dicts, 

2. A kind of water-clock. //ist. 

It consisted ofa cylindrical graduated tube, filled with 
water, which trickled through an aperture in the conical 
bottom, and marked by its subsidence the successive hours, 

3727-41 in CuamBers Cych 1809 Naval Chron. XX1. 375 
The chief part of this machine is a hydroscope. 

Hydroscopist (hoidrpskdpist). [f. as prec. 
+-1sT: in F. hydroscope (1798 in Dict. Acad.).) 
A water-diviner; a dowser. 

1885 Eng. A/ech. 20 Nov. 232 The..mystery which apper- 
tains to the general run of hydrosccpists and workers with 
the divining rod. : é 

Hydrosome (hai‘droséum). Zoo/, Alsoin Lat. 
form hydrosoma, fad. mod.L. Aydrosoma, f. 
Hypra+Gr. apa body.] The entire body of any 
hydrozoan, esp. that of a colonial hydrozoan con- 
sisting of a number of zooids connected by a cceno- 
sarc, 

1861 J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kined., Calent. 57 The 
branching hydrosoina of the complete organism, with its 
crowded assemblage of polypites. 1871 1. R. Jones Anion, 
A ingd. (ed. 4) 62 Minute gemmules or buds are developed 
from the common substance of the body (Aydrosome). 
1877 Hextry Anat, inv. Anim, iii. 129 The Hydrophora 
are, in all cases but that of Hydra, fixed ramified hydro- 
somes, on wbich many hydranths and gonophores are 
developed. : 

Ilence Hydroso'mal, Hydroso‘matous ai/js., of 
or belonging to a hydrosome. 

1877 Huxcey Anat. /av. Anim. iii. 166 The first formed 
hydrosomal expansion is completed. 

Hydrosphere (hoidrosfies)._ [mod. f. I1ypro- 
a+ SPHERE, after atmosphere.) The waters of the 
earth’s surface collectively. b. By some used to 
designate the moisture contained in the air en- 
veloping the earth’s surface (Cent. Diet.). 

1887 H. J. Kixper in Times 6 Sept. 11/3 A descriptive 
analysis of the Earth‘s surface, including in that term the 
atmosphere, the hydrosphere, the form of the lithosphere 
and the material cf its surface. 1889 Nafure 21 Mar. 490 
The sea, or hydrosphere of the earth. /drd. 491 Sweden- 
borg’s ancient idea that a change in the rotation of the 
earth caused a change in the form of the hydrosphere. 

+ Hydro:stasy. Ods. rare. In 8 -stacy. [f. 
Gr. oraas setting, weighing.) = HyYDRosTaTIcs. 

1729 Switzer //ydrost. & /iydrand. Pref, p. viii, The stated 
Laws of Hydrostacy. /4id, 14 Take a view..of the new 
Lake at Blenheim..see to what a Pitch practical Hydros- 
tacy is arriving. ; 

Hydrostat (hoidrostet). [f Hypro-a + -stat 
as in AERoSTAT; cf. Gr. bdpoordrys hydrostatic 
balance. ] 

l. An apparatus for preventing the explosion of 
steam-boilers, 

1858 in Simmonvs Dict. Trade. 1864 in WessTeR, etc. 

2. An electrical device for detecting the presence 
of water. 

1871 A. M. Hamstonp Nerv. Dis. p. xxix, The hydrostat 
overcomes the great difficulty hitherto experienced with all 
electric machines in which liquids are used. 1888 L. Writ 
in Fral. Franklin Inst, Oct. 331 The first hydrostat I con- 
structed consisted of two sets of conductors running at 
angles to each other, and separated by a material which 
would act as an insulator when dry and become a conductor 


when wet. 

Hydrostatic (haidro,ste-tik), 2. [Ultimately 
f. Gr. bdpo- water + otarix-ds making to stand, 
balancing, weighing (see STATIC, ; but prob. proxi- 
mately f. Gr. i3poorarns a hydrostatic balance, in 
med.Gr. a fire-engine, which prob, originated 
mod.L. Aydrostaticus, F. hydrostatique.] 

1. Relating to the equilibrium of liquids, and the 
pressure exerted by liquids at rest; belonging to 


hydrostatics. . 
Hydrostatic paradox the principle (depending on the 
law of uniform pressure of liquids) that any quantity of 


HYDROSTATICAL. 


a perfect liquid, however small, may be made to balance any 
quantity (or any weight), however great. (Cf. Aydrostatic 
bellows in 2.) Hydrostatic arch: see quot. 1858. 

1671 R. Bonun Wind 258 Itlustrated from Hydrostatique 
experiments. 1729 Switzer //ydrost. Hydraut. 207 
H ydrostatick Instruments. 1797 Hydrostatic paradox [see 2]. 
1858 RankINE Applied Mechanics § 183 Vhe Hydrostatic 
Arch is a linear arch suited for sustaining normal pressure 
at each point proportional, like that of a liquid in repose, to 
the depth below a given horizontal plane. 1860 Hartwic 
Sea & Wond, i. 16 he mixture of the water of rivers with 
that of the sea presents some hydrostatic phenomena which 
it is curious enough to observe. 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 23 
‘Lhe hydrostatic pressure of the column of mercury. 

2. Used to denominate various instruments and 
appliances involving the pressure of water or other 
liquid as a source of power or otherwise. 

Hydrostatic balance: a Walance for ascertaining the 
specific gravity of substances by weighing them in water. 
Hydrostatic bed: a bed consisting of an india-rubber bag 
filled with water ; a water-bed. //ydrostatic bcllows: acon- 
trivance for illustrating the law of uniform distribution of 

ressure in liquids; it consists of a bellows-like chamber, 
into which water, being introduced by a narrow vertical 
tube, supports a weight placed on the upper board of the 
bellows, the upward pressure on this being that of the 
column of water in the tule multiplied in proportion to the 
area of the bellows. //y:rustaf/ic joint: a joint used in 
large water-mains, in which a ring of sheet-lead is made fast 
by the pressure of a liquid (usually tar) in an annular space 
within the bell ofthe pipe. //ydrostatic press: a machine 
(having various practical applications) in which the pressure 
of a body of water (produced either by the weight of the 
water itself, or by a piston or other mechanical means) is 
transmitted from a cylinder of small sectional area to one 
of greater, and thus multiplied in accordance with the 
law of hydrostatic pressure. Also called hydraulic press 
or Bramah's press. lydrostatic weighing-machine: a 
machine of similar construction to the hydrostatic bellows, 
in which the weight of a body is indicated by the height of 
the column of water which supports it. 

1755 J. Sutwseare Lydia (1769) II. 87 It was impossible 
by the nicest hydrostatic-balance to decide which had the 
preference in her mind. 1797 Nicholson's Frul, Apr. 29 
U(/feading!, A New Press operating by the Action of Water, 
on the Principle of the Hydrostatic Paradox, Invented 
by Joseph Bramah, Engineer.] (Page Acading) Descrip- 
tion of a New Hydrostatic Press [Bramah's} 1799 G. 
SsitH Laboratory J. 77 It [silver] loses in the hydrostatic 
balance about an eleventh part of its weight. 1822 Imison 
Se. & Art |. 111 The hydrostatic bellows is perhaps the 
best machine for demonstrating the upward pressure of 
fluids. 1833 N. Arnotr Physics (ed. 5) I. 589 In tbe 
hydrostatic bed, there is no tense surface or web at all: 
the patient is floating upon the water. 1898 Dadly News 5 
Sept. 2/2 The use of ‘hydrostatic vans’ is now a luxury 
Renown in this arid portion of the town [/.¢. East end of 
London during the ‘ Water-famine ‘]. 

3. Used of or in reference to certain aquatic 
animals having air-bladders which enable them to 
float on the surface of the water. 

1840 F. D. Bennetr Whaling Voy. 11. 295 One of the 
many hydrostatic univalve shells which float upon the 
surface of the ocean. /éid. 317 Air, in the form of small 
bubbles.. fully accounts for the hydrostatic power the animal 
possesses. 1870 Rotiuston Anim. Life Introd. 75 Vhe 
air-bladder of an ordinary ‘Teleostean Fish .. is .. all but 
exclusively hydrostatic. 

Hydrosta'tical, cz. [f. as prec. + -au: cf. 
statical.) Dealing with or referring to hydro- 
statics; also = prec. 

1666 Bove (¢i¢/e) Hydrostatical Paradoxes. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex, Techn. s.v., Such useful Propositions as those 
given us by Hydrostatical Writers. 1796 Hutton Math. 
Dict. s.v.. Another machine which may be substituted 
instead of this common Hydrostatical bellows. 1833 N. 
Arnott Physics (ed. 5) I. 557 The hydrostatical truth, that 
pressure in a fluid operates equally in all directions. 

Hydrosta‘tically, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥?.] 
In accordance with, or by means of hydrostatics. 

1666 Bovis in Phil. Trans. 1. 237 To discover Hydro- 
statically..the higness of the Buble. 1770 Watson ibiid. 
LX. 337 The apecthie gravities which have been determined 
. Ahydrostatically. ¢1790 Imison Sch, Art I. 152 The rela- 
tive weight is found by weighing it hydrostaticatly in water. 
1875 Crott Climate & 7. vi. 100 Hydrostatically, the ocean, 
considered as a inass, will then be in a state of equilibrium. 

Hydrostatician (hai:drostatifan). [f Hy- 
DROSTATIC + “IAN 3 cf. physiczan, etc.] One versed 
in hydrostatics. 

1690 Borie Afed. Hydrost. xv. § 2 It is known to hydro- 
Staticians that..the weight of a body..may be gathered 
from the weight of the water..equal in magnitude to that 
part of the body that is immersed, 1729 Switzer Hydrost. 
4 Hydraul, 69 Our learned and curious Hydrostatician, 

Hydrostatics (haidrostetiks). [In form pl. 
of Hyprosrarvic, in conformity with other names 
of sciences in -7¢es, L. -ca, Gr. -tKa. pl. and -ueq sing. 
Cf. Sranics. In F. Aydrostatigue (1695 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] That department of Physics which treats 
of the pressure and equilibrium of liquids at rest ; 
the statics of liquids: a branch of //ydrodynamics 
in the wider sense. 

1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Afech. xxxiv. 258 Those that 
are conversant in the Hydrostaticks. 1753 Phil, Trans. 

XLVIII. 75 In the case of the denser fluids being nearer to 
the center, as hydrostatics require. 1837 WHewext //ist. 
Induct. Sc. (1857) }. 74 Archimedes. .solved the principal 
problem of Hydrostatics, or the statics of Fluids; namely 
the conditions of the floating of bodies. 1857 Buckie 
Civiliz. 1. vii. 337 It is also to Boyle, more than to any other 
Englishman, that we owe the science of hydrostatics in the 
state in which we now possess it. 
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+ Hydrosulphate (haidross:lftt), Chem. Obs. 
[mod. f. IIypRo(cen + SutpHate.] An earlier 
term for a salt of hydrosulphuric acid, now called 
a hydrosulphide or sulphydrate. 

1828 Wesster, /fydrosulphate, the same as hydro- 
sulphuret. 1842 PaRNeELL Chem, Anal, (1845) 88 Hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia .. when added to such an alkaline 
solution, produces a brown precipitate of sulphuret of 
copper. 1854 J. ScorFerN in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 452 
With..the hydrosulphates..a black precipitate is furnished. 
1863-72 Watts Dict. Chent. 1, 194 Sulphydrate or Hydro- 
sulphate [of Ammonium] NHy.H.S, obtained by mixing 
dry hydrosulphuric acid and ammonia..It is a combination 
of the two gases in equal volumes. : 

Hydrosulphide (hoidrosnlfid). Chem. [f. 
Hypbro(GEN + SULPHIDE.) A compound obtained 
by the union of hydrogen sulphide (sulphuretted 
hydrogen) with a metal or radical ; a sulphydrate. 

1849 D. Campsert /norg. Chem. 46 Metallic oxides, 
capable of precipitation by sulphide of hydrogen or hydro. 
sulphide of ammonium, in acid, neutral, or alkaline solutions. 
1871 Roscoe Elem. Chem, 215 At the ordinary temperature 
the sulphide loses N Hg, and is converted into a crystalline 
mass of the hydrosulphide NH4HS, a very volatile body, 
which decomposes above 50° into ammonia and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. ; ; 

Hydrosulphocarbornie, -cya:nic, Chevz., 
earlier equivalents of Sz/phocarbonic, -cyanic. 

+ Hydrosu:lphurated, a. Chem. Obs. var. of 
Il yprosuLrHURETTED. 

1802 Nicholson's Frnl. Feb. 113 Hydro-sulphurated water. 

+ Hydrosulphuret (-sv'lfiuret). Chem. Obs. 
(f. Iypno(cen + SuLruuret.] An old name for 
a compound formed by the union of sulphuretted 
hydrogen with a base; a hydrosulphide or sulphy- 
drate. //ydrosulphuret of polassa, hydrogen potas- 
sium stilphidc, ILKS. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 1. 199 To prepare hydro- 
sulphuret of lime, mix lime in distilled water, and im- 
pregnate it with water charged with sulphurated hydrogen. 
1826 Henry lem. Chem. 1. 549 Hydro-sulphuret of Potassa 
may be formed by transmitting a current of sulphureted 
hydrogen gas through liquid hydrate of potassa. 

Hydrosulphuretted (-szlfiuretéd), a. Chem. 
[f. as prec. + SULPHURETTED.] Charged or com- 
bined with sulphurctted hydrogen. 

1828 in Wenster, 1870 Eng. Afech. 18 Mar. 651/2 The 
action of the hydro-sulphuretted vapours. 

+ Hydrosulphuric (-svlfitierik), a. Chem. 
Obs. [mod. f. HypRo(cren + SuLruvunic.] Con- 
taining or consisting of hydrogen and sulphur only. 
Hydrosulphuric acid, an old name for sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas or hydrogen sulphide (I1,S), 
also called sulphydric acid. 

1823 Crass Sechuol. Dict., {lydrosulphnuvic Actd, another 
name for sutphureted hydrogen. 1854 J. ScorreRN in Orr's 
Cire, Sc., Chent. 348 By the evidence of hydrosulphuric acid 
the analytical chemist gleans a vast amount of information. 
.. An unknown solution .. yields a precipitate with hydro- 
sulphuric acid, and, therefore, contains a metal. 1872 
Watts Dict. Chem. Suppl. VI. 721 /lycdrogen Sulphide, 
H,S, Hydrosuiphuric or Sulplydric acid. 

+ Hydrosulphurous (-sz'lfuras), a. Chem. 
Oés. [f. as prec. + SubPHUKoUS.]) In Aydro- 
sulphurous actd, a name given first to dithionic 
acid ; aftcrwards to hyposulphurous acid, or hydro- 
gen hyposulphite, [1,5,0,. 

1855 in Mayse L.rfos, Lex. 
PuvRous}. . 7 

Hydrotherapeutic (hoi:dro,perapiztik), a. 
[f. Hypno-b + Tuerareutic, Cf. F. Aydrothéra- 
peutique.|} Pertaining to or connected with hydro- 
therapentics ; hydropathic. 

1885 Athenxum 10 Oct. 477/3 The Artemisium Nemorense 
was not only a place of worship and pilgrimage, but also an 
hydro-therapeutic establishment. A : 

Hydrotherapeutics (hoi:dro,perapiztiks). 
[Plural of prec. adj.: see -1cs,] hat part of 
medicine which treats of the thcrapeutical appli- 
cation of watcr; the practice of this; water-cure. 

1842 Aspy IVater Cure (1843) 49 One of the most powerful 
and beneficial instruments in hydrotherapeutics..the sitting 
bath. 1896 Pof. Sci. A/onthly Apr. 780 Recent develop- 
ments of the science of hydrotherapeutics. 

Hydrotherapy (hoidro,perapi). [f. Gr. bdpo- 
water + Oepareia healing. Cf. F. hydrothérapie.] 
=prec, H[ence Hydrothera‘pic a., liydropathic. 

1876 Bartuotow Afat, Alvd, (1879) 60 Alterations of 
sensibility. .analgesia,..hyperaesthesia, are often relieved 
by hydrotherapy—by the wet-pack, by ice, by local hot and 
cold effusion. 1894 Datly News 5 May 7/2 Vhe Congress 
of Hydrotherapy and the International Sanitary and Health 
Ixhibition which are to take place at oulogne..on the 
occasion of the opening of the very extensive hydrotherapic 
establishment recently constructed. 


Hydrothermal (baidrops:smal),@. Geof. [mod. 


1872-94 [see Hvyposut- 


f. Gr. b5po- watcr + Oepyds hot: see THERMAL.] Of | 


or relating to heated water ; sfec. applied to the 
action of heated water in bringing about changes 
in the earth’s ciust. 

1849 Murcuison Siluria xix. 459 By igneous or hydro- 
thermal action from beneath. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. 
Geog. iv. (1878) 48 Hlydrothermal action due to the presence 
| of heated alkaline waters deep beneath the surface. 

| Hydrothorax  (haidropoereks). Path. 
| [Medical L., f. Gr. é5po- HyDro- b + Owpag chest. 


| 


HYDROXIDE. 


F. hydrothorax.] A disease characterized by an 
effusion of serous fluid into one or both of the 
pleural cavities ; dropsy of the chest. 

1793 Beppoes Let. Darwin 56 [This] may be employed 
with probable advantage..in Anasarca and Hydrothorax, 
after the evacuation of the water, 1807 M. Baitite A/orb, 
Anat. (ed. 7) 55 A watery fluid is not uncommonly found in 
one or both cavities of the chest, forming the disease called 
hydrothorax, 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, 225 Hydro 
thorax, dropsy of the thoracic cavity. 

Hence Hydrothora‘cic a. (Mayne 1855). 

Hydrotic (haidrgtik), @. and sé. Path, 
(Erroneously for Tirproric, sudorific, ad. Gr. 
iSpwrixds, f. iSpws sweat, through confusion with 
the better-known derivatives of i3po- Hypro- ; the 
mis-spelling has to some extent influenced the 
sense. Cf. F. Aydrotigue (‘mot barbare et qui 
mérite Métre effacé’ Littré).] a. adj. Sudorific; 
also sometimes in wider sense, from the erroneous 
spelling, Causing a discharge of water. b. sd. A 
sudorific medicine, or in wider sense, a hydragogue. 

1671 Satmon Sy. Afed. ul, xxii. 423 Sneezewort .. is 
Diuretick, Hydrotick and Anodyne. 1681 tr, HW42élis’ 
Rem. Med. Wks. Nocab., Hydrotic, a medicine evacuating 
watery humors. 1705 [see Hiprotic B]. 

So Hydro'tical a. = prec. ; Hydro'tically adv. 

1616 tr. Fernclius §& Riolanus in Two Treat. Eye-sight 
(1633) 21 The same Hydroticall Decoction of the infusion 
of Tutia. ¢1700 Hydrotically [see Hypracocicatty]. 
1864 WesstTER, //ydrotical, 

Hydrotimeter (hoidrotitmite:). [=F. dy- 
drolimétre, app. f. Gr. b8pd7ns moisture + péerpov 
measurc.] An apparatus for testing thc hardness 
of water, consjsting of a graduated tube to measure 
the water to be tested, and a tubular graduated 
burette containing a standard soap-solution, with 
which the test is made. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., In saying 
that ‘the water does not exceed 8 degrees hydrotimeter', 
itis meant that not more than 8 divisions of the standard 
soap-solution delivered from the hydrotimeter is necessary 
toinake a permanent lather with 40 cubic centimeters of 
the water in question, 

So Hydrotime'tric a., relating to Hydroti:- 


metry (see quot.). 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lexv., Hl yitrotimetric) finid, the test- 
solution used in Hydrotimetry..//ydrotimetry, the process 
of testing the properties of water,..based on Clarke’s soap 
test for the hardness of water. 

Hydrotropic (hoidro,tre:pik), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
vdpo- water + -7pomos turning + -1c. Cf. HEnto- 
troric.] Turning towards or under the influence 
of watcr; affected by hydrotropism. 

Hydrotropism (hoidrp'trgpiz’m). Lot. [f. 
as prec. + -ISM.] The property, exhibited by the 
growing parts (esp. the roots) of plants, of bending 
or turning under the influence of moisture. Cf. 
HELioTRoPisM. 

188z F. Darwin in Valure 27 Apr. 600 Hydrotropisn:,— 
Roots have the power of bending towards'a wet surface. 
1897 Wittas Flower, Pd. 1. 21 ‘Whe root wilt be deflected 
toward the damp side, or.. will exhibit positive hydro- 
tropism. 

Hydrous (haicdros), a. Chem. and Afin. [E 
Gr. tdap, bdpo- water+-ovs. Cf, ANHYDRoOUS.] 
Containing water, as an additional chemical or 
mineralogical constituent. 

1826 Henry “fem. Chem, 1.283 Capable of existing either 
in solution, or in the state of hydrous salts. 1852 /éwstr, 
Catal, Gt. Exhib, 1131 Hydrous oxide of iron, brown hae- 
matite, 1876 Pace Adv, Yexrt-bh. Geol. v. 11 Fullers’ 
..carth is a hydrous silicate of alumina, 1894 //arfer's 
Mag. Jan. 410 A hydrous hematite..that is a hematite 
which has absorbed a particle of water, 

Hydroxide (haidrg'ksaid). Chem. [mod. f. 
Hypro-d + Oxipr.] A compound of an element 
or radical with oxygen and hydrogen, not with 
water ; by some chemists restricted to compounds 
whose reactions indicate the presence of the group 
hydroxyl (OIT). 

t Formerly used interchangeably with Hyprate, 

1851 /dlustr, Catal, Gt. Lxhib. 1327 Hydroxide of iron, 
from San Claudio. 1869 Roscoe £écm. Chem. xvii, 175 
If only a portion of the hydrogen of water is replaced by 
metal, the resulting compound is termed a Hydroxide: 
thus, by the action of potassium on water, hydrogen is 
liberated and caustic potash KHO, potassium hydroxide, is 
formed. 1877 Roscor & ScttortEmmMeER reat. Chem, 1. 
193 The basic oxides..form in combination with water 
a class of compounds termed Hydroxides or hydrated 
oxides. 1890 Mortey & Muir Watts’ Dict. Chen. V1. 703/2 
Compounds formed by the union of molecules of H,O with 
other molecules or atoms, without a rearrangement of the 
atoms of the group H,O, are called hydrates ; compounds 
formed by a reaction of niolecules of H,O with other mole- 
cules or atoms, such that the group H,O is separated into 
its constituent atoms, which are rearranged in the new 
molecule, are called hydroxides. But it is often impossible 
to tell whether a given compound is an hydrate or an 
hydroxide, ; 

Hence Hydro‘xidated a., converted into a hy- 
drated oxide. f 

1851 /llustr. Catal. Gt. FErhib. 1326 Galenas .. mixed 
with pyritic iron and hydroxidated iron, 


+ Hydro-xure. Chem. Obs. synonym of Hy- 
DROXIDE, 


HYDROXY-. 


1826 Henrv Elem. Chem. 1, 496 The compounds of oxides 
and water, in which the water exists in a condensed state, 
are termed Ilydrates, or Hydro-oxides, or Hydroxures. 

Hydroxy- (haidrg’ksi). Chem. Before a vowel 
hydrox-. YE {1yDRO(GEN + Oxy(GEN.] 

1. An element in names of chemical compounds, 
signifying the addition or substitution of oxygen 
and hydrogen or the radical hydroxyl. 

1872 Watts Dict, Chen. Suppl. VI. 722 Mydroxyben- 
zyluric acid, Ciys$H23NO5..An acid produced hy oxidation 
of hydrohenzyluric acid, when an alkaline solution of the 
latter is exposed to the air. /d7d., //ydro.xvethylene-tri- 
ethylammonium,...The chloride..is obtained by heating 
hydroxychloride of ethylene with triethylamine, 1887 
Athenvum 11 June 770/1 The outer coating of walnuts 
contains a crystalline substance termed nucin or juglone, 
which has heen fonnd to be a hydroxynaphthaquinone. 

2. spec. Used as a prefix in the names of acids of 
the series having the general formula CyH,nO; 
which differ from the corresponding fatty acids 
(oxy-acids) by containing one morc atom of oxygen, 
or by having one hydroxyl in place of one hy- 
drogen; as hydroxy-formic acid ({10.CO,1]), 
corresp. to formic actd (11.CO,11). 

1888 Remsen Organ. Chem. 169 A hydroxy-succinic acid. 
1896 /bid. x. 155 net Arcane rrp be regarded either 
as monobasic acids into which one alcoholic hydroxyl has 
been introduced, or as monacid alcohols into which one 
carboxyl has heen introduced. 

Hydroxyl \hoidrgksil). Chem. [f. IypR(oGEN 
+ OXY(GEN) + -YL, repr. Gr, bAn matter, stuff] 
The monad radical [10 or OI], consisting of an 
atom of hydrogen in combination with an atom 
of oxygen, which is a constituent of a vast number 
of chemical compounds. 

1859 Roscoe Elem. Chem. xxix. 292 In the foregoing 
class of primary alcohols the group OHI, hydroxyl, is 
attached to a carbon atom at the end of the chain. 
1871 /bid. 139 One atom of chlorine [is] substituted for 
the group of atoms OH (termed the radical Aydro.xry/). 
1880 Cremunsnaw Wurtz’ Atom. The. 263 Hydroxyl does 
not exist; combined with itself it constitutes hydrogen 
peroxide. 1890 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 159 All the oxy-acids 
and also the hydroxides..contain the group OH (water 
minus 1 atom of hydrogen); this group may be considered 
as a monad radical, and has received the name of Hydroxy. 
1896 Remsen Organ. Chen. x. 156 ‘This aaiiabilitg is 
generally met with in compounds containing two hydroxyls 
in coinbination with one carhon atom. 

b. altrib., as hydroxyl group; bydroxyl acid 
=hydroxy-acid. 

1881 A thengum 26 Feh, 303/1 This author. .has thus dis- 
proved the conclusion that the two hydroxy] groups had 
different functions. 1886 Sya. Soc, Lex. s.v., Monobasic 
acids of the series, C,11,,03, or lactic series..are called 
hydroxyl acids because they can be siniply and easily 
obtained by replacing the halogen in the mono-substituted 
fatty acids by hydroxyl. 1896 Liv, 7op. Cycl. I. 412 Gun- 
cotton..is made from the best white cotton by treatmient 
with nitric acid, three hydroxyl groups being replaced by 
three NO3 groups, : 

c. in Comé. indicating the addition or substi- 
tution of the group O11 in the compound, as Ay- 
adroxyl-bensol, hydroxylearbamide or hydroxylurea, 

1872 Watts Dict. Chem, Suppl. VI. 725 Hydroxyl-urea 
is decomposed hy boiling potash-ley, with evolution of am- 
monia, 1877 — Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 12) IL. 394 Hydroxyl- 
carhamide or hydroxyl-urea, Cl1,;N.O9,..is prepared by 
adding a strong solution of potassium cyanate to a solution 
of hydroxylamine nitrate cooled to-10°, 1893 Art. rut. 
Photog. XL. 818 Hydroxyl-monohydride is simply. .com- 
mon water. 

Hydroxylamine (hoidrg:ksilamoi:n). Chem. 
{f. prec. + AMINE.] <A basic substance, NH.O11, 
allied to ammonia, which combines with acids to 
form a well-defined series of salts. Discovered in 
1865 by Lossen, but until 1891 known only in its 
salts or in aqueous solntion. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 216 Hydroxylamine has not 
been isolated in the pure state, but its aqueous solution 
has been prepared. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, 11. 329 
In these times of hydroquinone and hydroxylamine de- 
velopers. 31894 Roscoe & ScHortemMerR Chem. I. 475 
Hydroxylamine forms white inodorous scales or hard 
needles, has a sp. gr. of about 1-3. 

|| Hydrozoa (haidrozdua), 56. pl. Zool, [mod.L. 
(Owen 1843), f. HypRo- e, as combining form of 
Hypra 6 + Gr. (Gov animal.}] A class of Ccelen- 
terate animals, chiefly marine, simple or more 
frequently compound, found in all parts of the 
world, and differing widely in form and complexity 
of structure; the individual zooid consists of a 
soft gelatinous sac composed of an outer and inner 
layer of cells (cctoderm and endoderm), and 
usually with tentacles surrounding the mouth. 
Familiar examples are the fresh-water Hydra, and 
the various organisms called Acalephs, Medusz, 
or Jelly-fishes. Also in sing, Hydrozoon (-zou'gn), 
an animal of this class. 

1843 Owen /uvert. Anim. vii. 82 The first and lowest or- 
ganised class [of Radiata], which | have called Hydvrozoa. 
Ibid. Gloss., Hydrozoa, the class of Polypi organised like 
the Hydra. 1858 Huxcey (¢7/t/c) Monograph of the Oceanic 
Hydrozoa. 1870 Nicuotson A/an. Zool. 67 The Hydrozoa 
are all aquatic, and the great majority are marine. 1877 
Huxtey Anat, Juv, Anim, iii. 111 The embryo sponge 
is..similar to the corresponding stage of a hydrozoon, and 
is totally unlike any known condition of a protozoon. 
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Hence Hydrozo‘al, Hydrozo‘an, Hydrozo‘ic 
adjs., of or belonging to the class Ilydrozoa. 
Hydrozo‘an sd., an animal of this class, 

1869 Hexrev Crit. & Addr. (1873) 315 The formation of 
a radiate Medusa upon a Hydrozoic stock. 1870 NicitoLson 
Man, Zool. 1, 96 ‘Vhere are no fossil remains which would 
be universaliy conceded to be of a Ilydrozoal nature, 1877 
Lr Conte Elen. Geol. 11, (1879) 244 A compound Hydro- 
zoan allied to Sertularia. 1880 Lidr, Univ, Auowl, U1. 
563 The equivalent of the individual comatula is the hydro- 
zoic stock p/us all the Medusae which proceed from it. 

Hydruret (hoi-druret). Chem. [f. [lypr ocen 
+ -URET (taken from s/phuret).] A compound of 
hydrogen witha metal or organic radical; a hydride. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 411 A solid combination 
of hydrogene and tellurium..was first observed hy M. 
Ritter in 1808. The coniposition of the solid hydruret 
of tellurium has not heen yet ascertained. 1822 [mison Se. 
g Art \I. 21 Products not acid, formed by hydrogen, and 
a simple substance, if solid, are called hydrurets. 1850 
Davupeny Alom. The. vii. (ed. 2) 216 The highly poisonous 
principle, hydruret of benzoyle, which is found in the 
essential oil of bitter almonds. 1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's 
Cire. S¢., Chem. 491 Uydruret of Copper. @ 1864 Gesner 
Coal, Petrol. etc. (18651128 The hydruret of Salicile, or oil 
of spirea. 

Iicnce Hy-druretted a., combincd with hydrogen. 

1819 J. G. CatpkeNn Chom, Anal. 46 Detonate in the mer- 
curial eudiometer, one volume of hydruretted carbon, with 
five volumes of oxygen, the result will be carbonic acid 
and water. 1886 in Sy. Soc. Lex. 

| Hydruria (hoidriieria), Path. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. vdwp, bdp- watcr + -oupia, f. obpov urine.] An 
excessive flow of watcry urine; similar to Dzabeles 
insipidus. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Cen. Pathol. 58 \lydruria of short 
duration, combined with diabetes, is produced by injury or 
irritation of the second luhe of the verinis of the cere- 
bellum. 1897 Accauit Syst, A/ed, 111. 235 Iydruria, 
according to hospital statistics, is a somewhat rare disease. 

Ilence Hydruric (hoidrivrik) a@., of, pertaining 
to, or subject to hydruria. 

1897 AttButt Syst. JJed. II. 237 Symptoms of the 
hydruric form of diabetes insipidus. 

| Hydrus (hoidrds). [L., ad. Gr. ddpos waler- 
snake ; cf. [[ypra.] 

1. A fabulous waicr-snake or sea-serpent. 

1667 Mitton /?. L. x. §25 Vhe Hall, thick swarming now 
With complicated monsters, head and tail,..Ccrastes hornd. 
Ilydrus, and Ellops drear, 

b. A former name for a genus of vcnomous sea- 
snakes, now called //ydrophis. 

(1601 Hottaxn éinty 11. 258 The goodliest and fairest 
snakes to see too, are those which live in the water, and 
are called Elydri, water-snakes.] 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
405/1 /tydras. The serpents of this genus have the posterior 
part of the body and the tail very much compressed and 
elevated vertically, so as to give them a facility of swim- 
ming. ; 

2. Astron. One of the southcrn constellations, 
introduced by La Caille in the 15th c. 

1796 Hutton Math. Dict., /{ydrus, or Water Serpent, 
one of the few southern constellations, including only ten 
siars, 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's //leavens (ed. 3) 423 
These half-stellar, half-nebulous systems. .are situated, one 
between the Pole and Canopus .. the other.. in Hydrus, 
between Achemar and the Pole. . 

Hyduous, -dus,-dws, -dwis, obs. ff. Emrous, 

Hydurilic (hoidiurilik), 2. Chem. [f Hypnro- 
d+Unic, with arbitrary modifications.) In //y- 
durilic acid, C5H,N,O,, a body belonging to the 
uric acid group, obtained by heating hydratcd 
alloxantin to 338° Fahr.; it crystallizes in small 
four-sided prisms. So Hydu'rilate, a salt of this. 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. Il. 220 Hydurilie acid, .dis- 
covered hy Schlieper. /é/d. 221 //ydurilates: Hydurilic 
acid is dihasic, yielding both acid and neutral salts. 

Hye, obs. f. Eye, HE, Heo, Hi prous., Hier, 
Hicu, Huet. Hyealde, obs. (Kentish) f. HoLp z. 
Hyech, obs. Sc. f. Hicu. Hyemal, etc., var. of 
HIEMAL, etc. 

+ Hyemnal, a. Os. [Erroneous f. = HIEMAL: 
Pafter autemnal.] 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. u. (ed. 3) 69 The Equinoctial 
between the Hyemnal and Solstitial Colures. 1792 Sisty 
Occult Se. 1. 23 The cold blasts of the hyemnal air. 

Hyena, hyzna (hoi)7'na). Forms: a. 4hiene, 
hyene, -ane, (7 hyen); 8. 4-7 hiena, 6- hyena, 
hyena, (7 hyenna). {a. L. Ayana, a. Gr. tava, 
app. a feminine (cf. A€aiva), f. bs, b- pig. The earlier 
forms were a. OF. iene, hyene (mod.F. Ayéne).] 

1. A carnivorous quadruped of a family Zyxenidz 
allied to the Dog-tribe, though in the skull ap- 
proaching the Fe/:de or Cat-kind; having power- 
ful jaws, neck, and shoulders, but the hind quarters 
low and comparatively poorly developed. 

There are three extant species, the Striped Hyena (//yzna 
s/riata), inhabiting northern Africa and much of Asia; the 
Brown H. (H. érunnea), and Spotted H. or Viger-wolf 
(A, erocuta) natives of southern Africa. Closely allied to 
the last was the extinct Cave H. (#H/. sfelza) the remains 
of which occur in caverns in many parts of the Old World. 
The name Laughing Hyena was originally applied to the 
Striped H., but is considered by some to be more appro- 
priate to the Spotted H. ; 

a. 1340 Ayend. 61 Pet is pe felliste best pet me clepeb 
hyane, pet ondelfp pe bodies of dyademen and hise etep. 
€1398 Cuaucer Fortune 35 The nedeth nat the galle of no 


HYETO-. 


hyene. 1600 Suaxs. 4. ¥. Z. tw. i. 156, I will laugh like a 
Ifyen, and that when thou art inclin’d to sleepe. 

B. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.xvit, lxi, (W.deW.), Hiena 
isa cruell heest lyke to the wulfe in deuouryng and gloteny, 
and diggeth huryels and graues and etith the flesshe of deed 
hodyes, 1560 Bisre (Genev.) /celus. xiii. 19 What felow- 
ship hathe hyena (w#arg. Which is a wilde beaste that 
counterfaiteth the voyce of men, and so entiseth them out 
of their houses and deuoureth them] with a dogge? 1581 
Mareseck 8k. of Notes 488 Hiena ts a wilde beast that 
counterfaiteth the voice of men. 1600 Tourxeur /rans/. 
Metamorph. li, At length Malvortio..leard of the harme 
wrought by Hyenna’s spight. x Prices (ed. 5, //yena, 
or //yana, a Wild Beast, which is said to be Male one 
Year, and Female another, and to counterfeit ]1fumane 
Voice. 1729-46 TuomMson Summer 921 And, scorning all 
the taming arts of man, The keen hyz-na, fellest of the fell. 
1834 Mepwin Angler it Wales 1. 194 These two shikkaries 
told us they had discovered the den of a hyena. 1834 
Princtr African Sketches iv. 186 The laughing-hyana 
heard near the folds last night. ‘The sound truly horrible. 
1881 Aacyel. Brit, XU. 421/71 The Striped Hyzna..Its 
unearthly howling .. when the animal is excited, changes 
into what has been compared to demoniac laughter, and 
hence the name of ‘laughing hyana’, by which it is also 
known, 

2. transf. Applied to a cruel, treacherous, and 
rapacious person ; one that resembles the hyena in 
some of its repulsive habits. 

1671 Mitton Samson 748 Out, out, hyena! these are thy 
wonted arts, And aris of every woman false like thee. 1821 
snetrey //ellas 403 The base hyenas of the battle That 
feed upon the dead and fly the living. 1888 J. Ixctts 7ent 
Life Vigerland 188 Done to death..by the false oaths and 
lying testimony of a pack of ruthless human hyenas. 

3. A name of the Thylacine or Tasmanian Tiger, 
the most formidable of Australasian animals. 

(1813 /¢ist. N.S. Vales (1818) 430 (Morris) Ahout Port 
Dalrymple an animal was discovered which bore some 
resemblance to the hyena both in shape and fierceness.] 
1832 Ross //odart Town Almanack 85 pies, See stay a 
nalive tiger or hyena hounded from its fair beneath the 
rocks, 1851 /ddustr. Catal, Gt. Exhib. 996 The Thylacine 
or ‘pouched hysena’ of the Tasmanian colonists is the 
largest..carnivoruus species of that order. .(J/arsupialia), 

b. fainted hyena = WAYENA-DoG 1. 

+4. A fabulous stonc said to be laken from the eye 
of the hyena ; also called Ayaneum. Obs. 

1607 Torstte our-f, Beasts (1658) 339 The skilful Lapi- 
darists of Germany affirm that this beast hath a stone in his 
eyes or rather in his head) called Hyanaor Hyznius. 1750 
tr. Leonardus' Mirr, Stuncs tog /tyena, is a precious Stone 
and worthy to be preserved. aC is denominated from the 
Beast of its own Namie, in whose Eyes it is found. 1855 
Ssmeptey Occult Se. 355 Hyena, a many-coloured stone, 
taken from the eye of the animal so called. 

+5. An ancient name for some ravenous fish. Ods. 

1607 Torsety Four-f, Beasts 435 The like is attributed to 
a Sea-calf, and the fish Hyana. 

6. alirib. and Comé., as hyena foeman, laughter ; 
also Ayena-like adj. 

1818 Byron CA. //ar. ww. sili, Even his tomb Uptorn, 
must bear the hyzna bigot’s wrong. 1819 — Juav tt. Ixxix, 
They.. Went raging mad..And, with hyna-laughter, died 
despairing. 1820 heats /:ve St. Agnes x, Hyena foemen, 
and hot-blooded lords. 1837 Penny Cycl. 1X. 57/1 Dogs 
with hyzna-like feet. 1840 Woe Lp the Rhine 158 After a 
long hyena-like grin at the receeding object of his aversion, 

Hence, chiefly sonce-wds., Hyenaish, Hye- 
ne‘sque, Hye‘nic (-inik), Hyenine (hai,Znain) 
adjs., like or characteristic of a hycna; Hye-ni- 
form, Hye'noid ad/s., shaped like a hyena, hyena- 
like; Hye‘naism, action characteristic of a hyena. 

1833 Blackw. Mag. XXX1V, 464 A hyaena in the fleecy 
hosiery of a lamb! .. The devil incamate of hyaenaism in 
shape! 1884 /déd. Aug. 210 The evils of political hyenaism. 
1868 F.E. Pacer Lucretia xxxv. 185 [With a sound] more 
howling, caterwauling, and hyenaish, 1884-§ Stad. Nat. 
Hist. V. 435 The hyenine habit of walking or crawling 
upon wrist and ankle-joints when fighting. 1885 ///ustr. 
Lond. News Christin. No. 6/3 Laugh, perhaps is the word, 
unless you interpret it ina hyaenesque sense. 1885 Ropert- 
sonSttu Kinship & Marr. vii. 203 The Arabs..call certain 
men hyaenic, and helieve that there ts an irresistible affinity 
between them and the hyaena, 

Hye‘na-dog. : 

1.A South African eanine quadruped (Lycaon 
pictus), having a superficial likeness to the hyenas. 

1837 Penny Cyed. 1X. 57's The hyzxna-dog, Canis pictus, 
1838 /did, X11. 3721/1 In the number and form of its teeth the 
Hyzna-Dog agrees with the dogs, as well as in its general 
osteological structure. ; 

+2. The AaRp-WoLF of South Africa. Ods. 

1838 Penny Cyel. X11. 371/1 Mr. Swainson gives the name 
of iy ane bog ad the English synonym of Protedes. 

Hyer, Hyere, obs. forms of Hike, HEAR, HERE. 

Hyera, obs. form of Avera, for HIERA PICRA. 

e1sso Liovp Treas. Health (1585) Cv, The infusion of 
hyera healeth the melancholike paynes of the head. 

Hyerpe: see HEartu s6.2 _ 

Hyetal (hoiétal), a. rare. [f. Gr. ber-os rain 
(f. Sev to send rain, to rain) +-AL.] Of or belonging 
to rain (Webster 1864). 

Hyethe, obs. form of Hr1cur. 4 

Hyeto- (hai,éto), comb. form of Gr. terds rain; 
as in Hy‘etograph, a chart showing the rainfall 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886); hence Hyetogra‘phic, 
-ical adjs.; Hyetographically adv. ; Hyeto'- 
graphy, the branch of meteorology that deals with © 
the distribution and mapping of the rainfall. Hye- 


tolo' gical a., of or pertaining to Hyeto‘logy, the 


o 
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HYGHEIA. 


branch of meteorology that treats of rain. Hyeto-- 
meter, a rain-gauge. MHyetome'trograph, an 
antomatic instrunient for registering the amount of 


rainfall during successive periods. 

1849 Blackw. Mag. LXV. 414 The *Hyetographic or rain 
chart of this volume gives a most complete and minute 
detail of a most important subject. 1858 Maury PAys. 
Geog. Sea xiv. § 781 The trade-wind zones may be described, 
in a hyetographic sense, as the evaporating regions. 1878 
Huxcey Péysiogr. 46 Such maps [shaded to shew the rain- 
fall] are generally called *//yelographical or *Hyetologicat 
maps. 1858 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea vi. § 335 *Hyeto- 
graphically it is also different, being dryer, and possessing 
a purer atmosphere. 1849 D. P. THomson /ntrod, Meteorcl. 
(L.), The rain-gauge. .one of the most important instruments 
in *hyetography. 1730 PAil. Trans. XXXVI. 250 The 
Author .. gives a Description of the particular Sort of.. 
Hygrometer, and *Hyetometer, which he made use of in 
the subsequent Ohservations. 1886 H.R. Mittin Encycd. 
Brit. XX. 257/1 In Hermann’s ‘ *hyetometrograph’, 1789, 
a fixed funnel conducts the rain into one of twelve glasses 
placed on the circumference of a horizontal wheel, which is 
turned hy clockwork, so that each glass remains under the 
funnel for one hour. | 

| Hygeia (heidzi-a). Also rarely Hygiea, 
Hygea. fa. Gr. tyeia, late and non-Attic form of 
byiesa health, “Yyiea the goddess of health, f. d-yujs 
sound, healthy. From thc same Gr. form were 
late L. //ygéa and Hygia (cf. Daréus and Darius 
= Gr. Aapetos), The rare variant //ygtea represents 
Gr. byiea.] 

l. In Gr. Mythol. the goddess of health, daughter 
of A®scnlapins ; health personified ; ¢razsf. a system 
of sanitation or medical practice. (In quot. 1816, 
a statue of Ilygeia.) 

[1615 G. Saxpys Trav. 29 Another daughter of hers hy 
#Esculapius called Higia. 1706 Paiturs (ed. Kersey), 
Hygiea, health.| 1737 M. Green Spleen 73 Hygea's sons 
with hound and horn, And jovial cry awake the morn. 1781 
SHERIDAN Crific 1. 1i, The temple of Hygeia. 1789 E. 
Darwin Bot. Gard. 75 Divine Hygiea! on thy votaries 
bend Thy angel-looks, oh, hear us, and defend! 1802-3 
T. Beppoes (title) Hygéia; or Essays Moral and Medical. 
fbid. 1. 73 So entirely does Hygeia disdain to become the 
slave of Plutus. 1816 J. Dattaway O/ Stat. & Sculpt. 
vi. 314 He bad an Hygeia about 2 feet high, 1841-4 
Eserson Ess., Nom. & Real. Wks. (Bohn) I. 251 Criticism 
on the hygeia or medical practice of the time. : 

2. Astron. Name of the roth asteroid, discovered 
by Gasparis in 1849. 

Hygeian (haidz7an), 2. Also hygean, and 
(in mod. Dicts.) hygiean. [f. prec.+-an.] Per- 
taining to Hygeia, or to health; healthy; relating 


to hygiene or medical science, sanitary. 

1766 Mrs. E. Grirritn Lett. Henry & Frances M1. 149, 1 
know no Hygean Spring which can effect their cure. 1825 
J. Morison in Worisoniana (1831) 194 The Hygeian Art. 
1868 W. Ritcnie Script. Test. agst. Intox, Wines vu. iv. 
182 The manifest ohject of this ministry of love is soothing 


and hygean. 1879 G. Macponato P, Fader Il. i. 14 
Saving the world by science, education, hygeian and other 
economics. 


Hygeiolatry (hoidziplatri). rare. [f. Gr. 
« - ¢ : . 
byeta (see HyGrra) + Aarpeia worship.} Worship 
of health; excessive devotion to hygiene. 

1882 Muss Coase Peak of Darien 81 (heading) Hygeio- 
latry. 1882 Christian Life 30 Sept. 468/2 ‘ Hygeiolatry’ is 
the latest invention in words. It is meant to indicate an 
excessive devotion to one’s health. 1887 Miss Cosse in 
Contemp. Rev. June 804 His (Kingsley’s] voice .. would 
have heen loudest in the denunciation of that hygeiolatry 
which threatens to become our only religion. ; 

Hygeist (hai-dzz,ist). Also (in mod. Dicts.) 
hygieist. [f. Gr. tyeia, tyler (see HyYcEra) + 
-Ist.] One versed in hygiene; a sanitarian. 

Assumed as a title by James Morison, the maker of certain 
‘vegetable medicines’ formerly in vogue. 

1716 M. Davies Ath. Brit. (11. Dissert. on Physick 12 
Magists, Magirists..Geoponists, Hygeists, Prophylactists, 
Remedists. 1825 J. Morison in Morisoniana (1831) 195 
The Hygeist, viewing all disease inits. natural light. 1839 
New Monthly Mag. LV. 310 More precipitation than 1s 
consistent with the rules of hygeists. 1841 Gen. P.‘THomp- 
son E-rerc. (1842) VI. 4 The real Hygeist Morison contend- 
ing with the pseudo-doctor Gordon for the only Vegetable 
Pills. 1891 Spectator 24 Jan., The increased survival of 
the unfittest which is the grand present result of the suc- 
cessful labours of modern hygeists. 

Hence Hygei-stic a., sanitary, medicinal. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XI11. 343 The peasants .. deem the 
herbs to possess sundry Hygeistic virtues. 

Hygeology, var. form of Hycio.oey. 

Hyghie, hy3(e, obs. ff. Hrz, Hicu, Ere. 

Hyght, hyghth, hy3t, obs. ff. Heicur, Hicut. 

Hygia‘ntic, ¢. rare. [f. Gr. by:avr-ds curable 

+-Ic.| =next. So Hygia-ntics = Hyerastics. 

1816 Bentuam Chrestom. 44 Hygiastics or Hygiantics,.. 
the hranches of art and science, which appertain to health. 
lbid. 455ound hygiantic instruction. 1824 Mesto. Rev. 1. 
62 Hygiantics or Hygiastics. 

Hygiastic (hai-, hidzixstik), 2. [ad. Gr. by- 
aorix-os curative, f, byaCev toheal, f.b-yenshealthy.] 
Relating to health ; sanitary, hygienia 

1670 Mavnwarinc Vita Sana Pref. 3 The Hygiastick 

Laws and Rules hereafter prescribed. 1855 Mayne £-xfos. 
Lex., Having power to heal: hygieastic. 1884 Health 

Exhib. Catal. 72/2 Improved Hygiastic Ventilating Grate. 

So Hygia‘stics sé., the science of health, hygiene. 

1816 [see Hyciantic]. 1855 Mayne E.xfos.Lex., Hygieas- 

tica,. .hygieastics. 
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Hygiean, Hygieist: see Hycrran, Hycetst. 

Hygienal (hoi-, hidginal), 2. ?0ds. In 7 
hygieinal. f[f.as Hyciene+-aL.] Relating to 
hygiene, hygienic. 

1663 Boyie Usefulness Nat. Phil. 1. (heading), The 
Hygieinal Part of Physick. . : 

Hygiene (hoi--, hi-dgijm). [a. F. hygiene (Dict. 
Acad. 1762, in 16th c. hygtainze Paré), in mod.L. 
hygieina, ad. Gr. byewn (réxvq art), fem. of 
byewds healthful, f. bys healthy. Formerly used 
in Lat. or Gr. form.] That department of know- 
ledge or practice which relates to the maintenance 
of health; a system of principles or rules for pre- 
serving or promoting health ; sanitary science. 

[1597 A, M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 1b Hygiena, 
.-which instructeth how we shoulde continuallye preserve 
our presente health. 1671 Satmon Sym. Jed. mi. i. 322° 
The Speculative part of Medicine is threefold: to wit, in 
Physiologia, Hygiene, and Pathologia. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. s.v. Analepticks, A part of Hygieina, or the 
Art of preserving Health. 1727-41 CnamBers Cyc/., 
Ilygieine, that branch of medicine which considers health.] 
1796 SouTHEY Lelt. Journ. Spain (1799! 470 Vhe second 
[Professorship] shall he of Physiology and Higicne. Note, 
I do not understand this word; perhaps it means the doc- 
trine of health. 1811 Hoorer Afed. Dict., Hygiene, modern 
physicians have applied this term to that division of therapia 
which treats of the diet of the sick. 1861 M. ArNoip 
Pop. Educ. France 132 Extending only to matters of what 
our [French] neighbours call ‘hygiene, salubrity, and 
morality’, 1864 E. A. Parkes Pract. fygiene 11869) 1 
Hygiene is the art of preserving health. 1874 MAHAFFY 
Soc. Life Greece ix.274 Greek medicine rather started from 
hygiene than from pathology. 1898 Times 25 Aug. 5/6 The 
improved hygiene of dwellings and workshops. 

Hygienic (hoi-, hidgijenik, -fnik),@. ([f. prec. 
+-1c. Cf. F. Aygiénigue (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Belonging or relating to hygiene; sanitary. 

1833 Duncuisoncited in Worcester1846. 1842 PeErerraE lem, 
Mat, Sted. (ed. 2) 1. 46 Air, Aliment, Exercise, Excretions, 
Sleep. .are now denominated //ygienic Agents. 180 New 
Syd. Soc. Year-th. 471 The hygienic rules given by the 
Medical Council of Prussia. 1877 Rozerts //andbk, Med. 
(ed. 3) 1. 31 Unfavourable hygienic conditions. 1898 F. J. 
Govtp in Lit, Guide 1 Oct. 15$/2 The mere bending over 
printed volumes is neither hygienic nor aesthetic. 

So Hygie’nical z.=prec.; hence Hygienically 
adv., ina hygicnic manner, in relation to hygiene. 

1872 W. R. Greo Enigmas iii. 123 Those who morally and 
hygienically are fittest to perpetuate it [the race]. 1876 
Bartiuotow A/at. Med. (1879) 66 Various hygienical relations 
of the suhject are also therapeutical. 

Hygie'nics. [Plural of prec., after earlier 
names of sciences in -1¢3, g.v.] Hygienic subjccts 
or matters; =HyGIENE. 

1855 Miss Cosse /ntuit, Alor. 159 Like one who observes 
the rules of hygienics not to preserve his health, but for the 
sake uf avarice. 1885 Manch. Exam. 18 Feb. 3/2 Practical 
hygienics. 

+ Hygienism. Oés. =H yciexr. 

1864 in WEBSTER. . f 

Hygienist (hai-, hi-dzitnist). [f. as prec. + 
Ist. Cf. F. Aygiéniste.] One versed in hygiene. 
Also attrib. 

1844 DunGLison Human [/ealth (ed. 2) Pref. 4 Researches 
of distinguished hygienists. 1867 Sir J. Y. Simpson in 
Trans. Soc. Sct. Assoc. 109 We have the whole story vividly 
painted hy one of our best hygienist poets. 1871 Echo 
6 Jan., The French hygienists are strong in the belief of 
the sustaining power of their wine. 1897 Sat. Rev. 19 June 
675/2 No one was ever a hetter hygienist than Moses. 

Hygiology (hei-, hidzz,p'lodzi). Also hygie-, 
hygeology. [f. Gr. wyeia (see HlycEta) + 
-(0)Locy.] The science of health ; hygiene. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex. Hygieologia .. hygieology. 
1885 Science 11 Dec. 512/2 The word ‘ hygiology’ was a lar 
better term than ‘sanitation ’, or than ‘ sanitary science’. 

+ Hygraulic, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. iypds 
moist, after Aydrau/ic.] = Wyprautic. 

1730-6 Baiwey (folio), //ygraulic, .. of or pertaining to 
Pipes or Conveyances for Water. 1756 C. Lucas &ss. 
Waters |. 2 The animal. .is an hygraulic body. 

Hygre (hoei'gar\, var. form of Eacre. 

Hygrine (higrain). Chen. ([f. Gr. bypéds 
moist +-INE.}] An alkaloid obtained from coca- 
leaves in the form of a thick pale yellow oil of a 
burning taste. 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. III. 222. 

Hygro- (hei-gro), before a vowel also hygr-, 
repr. Gr. ippo-, typ-, combining form of typés wet, 
moist, fluid: extensively employed in Greek; the 
English compounds are mostly scientific terms of 
recent formation. The chief of these are Hrcro- 
METER and HyGROSCOPE, with their derivatives. 
Other words in Aygro- are the following: 

(The v in Gr. is short, and the etymological pronunciation 
would be (hig-); but the tendency to take y as long #, has in 
this, as in other cases, prevailed against the etymology.) 

+ Hygroba roscope [see BAaroscoPe], an instru- 
ment for measuring the specific gravity of liquids ; 
a hydrometer. Hygroblepharic (-bliferrik) a, 
[Gr. BAépapov eyelid], moistening the eyelid; 
applied tothe lachrymal duct. + Hygrocirsocele 
(-sd"1sosi1), a CrRsocELE accompanied with dropsy 
of the scrotum, MHygrodeik (-daik) (Gr. dex- 
vdvat to show], a form of hygrometer consisting of | 


HYGROMETRIC., 


a wet-bnlb and a dry-bulb thermometer together 
with a scale on which the degree of humidity is 
shown by an index whose position depends on the 
height of the mercurial column in each. Hy-- 
grograph (-graf) [Gr. ypagos -writing], an in- 
strument for registering automatically the variations 
in the humidity of the air (Webster, :864). Hy- 
grophanous (-p'fanas) a. Bot. (Gr. typopargs], of 
moist appearance; also, appearing translucent when 
moist and opaque when dry (Sya. Soc. Lex. 1886). 
Hygrophilous (-p'filas) 2. Bot. (Gr. pidos loving], 
affecting moist places. Hy groplasm (-plezz'm) 
Biol. (Gr. mAdopa a thing moulded], ‘ Nageli’s 
term for the fluid part of protoplasm’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). t+ Hygrostatics (-ste'tiks) [see Statics], 
‘the art of finding the specific weights of moist 
bodies ’ (Bailey, 1731). Hygrothermal (-p3"1mal) 
a. (Gr. @eppds warm], relating to moisture and heat. 

1696 Woopward /nstruct. making Observ. 18 The *hygro- 
baroscope. .serving to try and compare the specific gravity 
of liquids. [1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hygroblepharicus.| 
1886 Syd. Sod. Lex., *Hygroblepharic. 1706 Puitrips (ed. 
Kersey), *//yerocyrsocele. 1855 MaysE £xfos. Lex., 
Llygrocirsocele, old term used hy Galen for a species of 
hernia, 1867 O. W. Hoimes Guard. Ange? xiii. (1891) 157 
The dry and wet bulhs of the ingenious ‘*Hygrodetk *. 1871 
Cooke Brit. Fungi 145 Pileus *hygrophanous .. smooth. 
1863 J.G. Baker WV. korksh. a) Characteristically *hygro- 
philous plants in the floras of the drainage districts. 1883 
F.Towsxsrenp Flora Hampsh. 497 Hygrophilous or moisture- 
loving plants thrive on eugeogenous soils. 1679 Evetyn 
Sylva (ed.3) To Rar. Aiij, Hydro- and * Hygrostaticks, divers 
Engines, Powers and Automata. 1895 A¢henauon 10 Aug. 
195 3 A general view of the climatological conditions of 
Africa, which he divided into *hygrothermal regions. 

Hygrology (heigrp'lédzi). [mod. f. Hycro- + 
-LOGY; prob. ad. F. Aygrologie.] That department 
of physics which relates to the humidity of the 
atmosphere or other bodies. 

1799 De Luc in PArl. Trans. LXXXI.7 Anomalies .. of 
no consequence for the great ohjects of hygrology and 
meteorology. 1792 /éid. LLAXXII, 400 An inquiry into 
the cause of evaporation belongs more to hygrology than 
to hygrometry. 1849 Herscue1 in Alan. Sci. Eng. ix. 268 
[On the sea] we approach the chief prohlems of bygrology 
in their least involved and complicated form. 

‘| Erroneously explained in mod. Dicts. 

1819 Pantologia, Hygrology,..the doctrine of the fluids, 
1842 Branpe Dict. Sci., etc., Hygrology, a medical term, 
implying the doctrine of the humours or fluids of the body. 
[Hence in Worcester and later Dicts.] 

| Hygroma (heigrdma). Lath. [medical L., 
a. Gr, *vypwpa, f. typés moist: see HyGro-. Cf. 
F. hygroma, hygrome.] ‘A tumour containing 
serum or other morbid fluid, but not pus; a serous 
cyst’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1819 in Pantologia. 1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. 
Chem, 11. 489, 1 have examined the fluid of an hygroma 
situated on the lower jaw of a horse. 

Hence Hygro‘matous a., of the nature of or 
pertaining to a hygroma. 

1819 Pantologia s.v. Hygroma, Hygromatous tumours. 


Hygrometer (heigrpmiéte1). [mod. f. Gr. 
vypo- HyGRo- + -METER; prob. ad. F. hygrométre 
(1666 in Hatz.-Darm.).] An instrument for 
measuring the humidity of the air or a gas, or the 
ratio of the amount of moisture actually present in 
it to that required for saturation. (Formerly often 
applied to a contrivance for simply indicating the 
comparative humidity, to which the name HyGro- 
SCOPE is more properly given.) 

1670 E. Tonce in Phil. Trans. V. 1199, 1 want a good 
Thermometer, Barometer, and Hygro-meter. 1725 BRADLEY 
Fam, Dut. s.v. Oat, Wild.. Oats is distinguished hy 
a Beard that is made use of to make Hlygrometers. 1729 
Switzer AHydrost. & Hydraul. 207 The Hygrometer, a 
Specimen of which we have lately had in the Voy wherein 
the Man comes out..in wet Weather and the Woman in 
dry. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. Notes 172 Mr. Saus- 
sure observed in placing his hygrometer in a receiver of an 
air-pump that ..the hair of his hygrometer contracted. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. i. 4 The hygrometer gave a differ- 
ence of 296 degrees, hetween the temperature of the air, 
and the point at which dew was precipitated. 

[f. mod.L. 


Hygrometric (haigrometrik), a. 
Aygrometric-us: see -IC; in F. Aygrométrique.] 

1. Belonging to hygrometry; measuring, or re- 
lating to, the degree of hnmidity of the atmosphere 


or other bodies. 

1819 Pantologia s.v. Hygrometer, The grass is superior 
to any other substance..for hygrometric purposes. 1851 
Mllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 641 Shallow pans of water 
placed over the stove may keep the air in its proper hygro- 
metric state. 1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt’s Trav. 1. xvi. 10 
Hygrometric observations made at different hours. 

2 = HyerRoscoric 2. . 

1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot. xxxii. 494 One species of 
Mnium whose filaments..are so sensihle of Moisture, that 
it has obtained the name of hygrometric, 1796 WITHERING 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 111. 835 When the Bryum flexuosum 
is moist, the capsules lie concealed amongst the leaves hy 
a singular hygrometric quality in the fruit-stalk; hut, as 
the moisture exhales, they become nearly upright. 1851 
fllustr. Catal, Gt. Exhib. fas This starch. bens” less 

‘grometric than wheat starch, retains a more perm t.. 
ae 1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids v. 190 The contraction 
and consequent movement is hygrometric in its nature. 


HYGROMETRICAL. 


3. Said of water or moisture so diffused as to be 
apparent only by the humidity that it imparts. 

a 1835 J. Maccuttocn Attrib. God (1837) HI. xh. 94 
The dissolved or hygrometric water. c 1865 J. Wytbe in 
Cire. Se. 1. 410f1 Absence of hygrometric moisture. 

By prone a a. [see -aL.] =prec. 

19773 De Lec in Atl. Trans. LXIII. 409 ‘The basis..of 
my hygrometrical scale was to be the soaking power of 
melting ice. 1830 Linney Vat. Syst. Bot. 331 Vhe vari- 
able hygrometrical state of the atmosphere. 1861 H, Mac- 

MILLAN Footnotes Page Nat. 50 Vhese hairs or filaments 
are. highly elastic and hygrometrical. - 

Hygrome‘trically, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] 
In a hygrometric manner; in relation to hygro- 
metry, or to the degree of moisture in the air. 

1808 Davy tn PAtl. Trans. XCIX. 62 Sulphur... burned 
in oxygene gas hygrometrically dry. 1860 Maury /’Ays. 
Geog. Sea (Low) aii. § 554 ‘Whe climate of the Dead Sea 
must have been hygrometrically very different. 

Hygrometry (hoigrg-métri). [mod. f, Gr. bypo- 
HYGRO- + -yerpia measurement; prob. ad. F. Aygro- 
métrie.| hat branch of physics which relates to 
the measurement of the humidity of the air. 

1783 De Saussure (fs¢/e) Essays on Hygrometry. 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat § 150 Wygrometry is that branch of science 
which treats of the state of the air with regard to moisture. 

Hygroscope (hai-grskoup). [mod. f.Gr. iypo- 
HyGxo- + -aomos observing. 1°. Aygroscofe.] An 
instrument which indicates (without accurately 
measuring) the degree of humidity of the air. 

Usually a device in which a vegetable or animal fibre (in 
Saussure’s 4. a human hair) which contracts with moisture, 
is made to move an index round a graduated scale as in the 
wheel barometer, or, in a familiar forin, to make a small 
male or female figure e:nerge from a toy house. 

1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 31 A Hygioscope, or an Instrument, 
whereby the Watery steams, volatile in the Air, are dis- 
cerned. 1665 Hooke J/écrugr. ‘lable 252 Of a wild Oat.. 
and. .the manner of aking an Hygroscope with it. 1679 
Moxon Math. Dict., Hygrometer, an Instrument to mea 
sure the Moisture of the Air, it is also called by the Name 
of Hygroscope. 1790 De Luc in PAs. Trans. UXXXE 11, 
I made two hygroscopes of different elastic animal sub- 
stances. 1802 JMJonthly Rev. XXXY. 456 Vhe hair hygro- 
meter, or rather hygroscope. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 70 
The iustruinent..simply indicates the presence of morsture 
without accurately measuring tts amount; it is in truth, 
a hygroscope rather than a hygrometer. 

ygroscopic (haigroskp"pik), a. [f. as prec. 
+-1c. Cf. F. Aygroscopique.] 

1. Pertaining to the hygroscope or hygroscopy ; 
relating to the degree of humidity of the air, 
hygrometric. 

177g Asu, //veroscopic, belonging to the hygroscope. 
3836 Maccitivray tr. /fumbold:'s Trav, xxiii. 332 I.xperi- 
ments on the constitution of the air,—its elasticity, is 
electrical, magnetic, and hygroscopic qualities. 

2. spec. Said of bodies which readily absorb 
moisture from the air, so as to swell up, contract 
in length, or change form or consistence, and thus 
indicate ronghly the presence or absence of hu- 
inidity ; sensitive to moisture. 

1790 De Luc in PAtl, Trans. L.XXXI. 2 An hygroscopic 
body, which is not brought into contact with any other 
body drier than itself, cannot lose any part of its moisture 
but by evaporation. 1875 H.C. Woop Jherag. (1879) 583 
Glycerine..ts very hygroscopic, and ahsorbs water from the 
air, 1880 C.& F. Darwin dfover. Pl. 489 The hygroscopic 
movements of plants. 

3. =HYGRoMETRIC 3. 

1862 Lond. Rev. 26 July 85 Moisture, but not in the 
form of rain. aqueous vapour in the air, and hygroscopic 
moisture in the soil. 1885 Goopare Physiol, Bot. (1892) 
242 Water..which adheres to the particles of an air-dry 
soil and which does not affect at all the appearance of the 
particles. .has been called. -hygroscopic water. 

Hygrosco’pical, az. [f. as prec. + -aL.] = 
prec. Hence Hygrosco'pically adv. 

19775 Asn, Hygroscopical, belonging to the hygroscope. 
3796 Hurtron J/ath. Dict. 1. 614/1 A series of Hygro- 
scopical observations. 18:8 H. T. Cot esRooKke, Hygrosco- 
pically (F. Hall). 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
407 This property of hygroscopically ahsorbing water. 

Kygroscopicity (hai:groskopicsiti). [f. Hy- 
GRoscopic +-1ry. In mod.F. Aygroscopictté.]  Uy- 
groscopic quality. 

(1847 Nat. Cycl. XI. 492 The hygroscopicity of vegetable 
tissue. 1850 Al/ Vear Round 389’2 The rotifers .. are 
preserved., hy the help of the hygroscopicity of the sand. 

Hygroscopy (hoigrpsképi). [f Gr. typo- 
HyYGRo-+-oxomia observation. In mod.F. Aygro- 
scopit.) The observation of the humidity of the 
air or other substance. 

855 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Hygroscopy, a synonymous 
term for..Hygrometry. 

Hyetaper, obs. form of Hac-Tarer. 

1597 GerardE /ferba/ 1. cclvii. § 4. 632 Common Mullein 
or Hygtaper. 

Hy he, obs. forms of Hte, Hic. 

Hyher, hyheyr, obs. forms of Hire. 

Hying (haiin), v/. 56. arch. Forms: see Wiev. 
[f. Hie v. + -1ncl.] The action of the verb Hir; 


hastening ; haste, speed. (Cf. HiE 5d.) 

¢ tz0g§ Lay. 9330 Mid muchelen hizinge he leup (7.7. leop] to 
pandade kinge. c1275 Passion our Lord 467in O. E. Wise. 
50 Pilates wrot him seolf a wryt al on hying. ¢ 1350 }4717//, 
Palerue 2440 What of here hard heizing, and of be hote 
weder, Meliors was al mat. ¢ 1460 Zuiare 511 He wrowghte 
hit yn hy-ghynge. 
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a —— adv. Obs. [f. hying, pres. pple. of | 


Hie v.+-:y4.J With haste or speed, quickly. | 
¢12a0g§ Lay. 1071 Pu swide hiendliche {c 1a75 hijenlicke] 

scild pe wid dade. arazg Puliana 69 Hihendliche iher 

me. 1382 Wyciir 2 Sas. xvil. 2c Thei wenten hiyngli. 

Hyke, obs. form of Hark ?, Huke. 

Hyke (haik , txt. 206s. [Cf Hey (‘hey go 
bet’) and 111, used in the same sense.] <A call to 
incite dogsto the chase. .Hlence Hyke v., s10ce-ied. 

1764 T. Bayoces Homer Travest. (1797) 1. 8 If thats the 
case, I know you'll say Tis tine indeed to hyke away. 1823 
Scott Quentin D. xxxiii, Uncouple the hounds! Hyke 
a ‘Talbot! hyke a Geaumont ! 

Hyl, obs. form of Hix sé., Iti a. 

|| Hyla (hai-la). [mod.L., adopted as generic 
name by Laurenti (1768), ad. Gr. tAy wood, forest.] 
A tree-trog or tree-toad, as //y/la pickeringt of the 
United States. 

a ate W. E. Cuansine in Sale Thorean (1890) 130 Each 
clear hyla trilling the new spring. 1859 ‘TENNENT Ceylon 
TI. 1x. 1v. 477 The incessant metallic chirp of the hyla. 

Hyla, var. of Hyve. : 

Hylactic hile ktik’, @ rare. [ad. Gr. tAan- 
mix-os given to barking.) Of the nature of barking. 

186: ‘I’. L. Peacock Gryll Gr. vii. 52 Lawyers barking at 
each other in that peculiar style of hylactic delivery which 
is called forensic eloquence. 

So Hyla‘ctism, barking. 

1818 Suecrey Left. Pr. Wks. 1888 If. 245 Two or three | 
dogs, who bark with a sharp hylactism. 

|| Hyleosaurus (hoiliospris\. Palront. Also 
hy leo‘osaur, ill (Mantell, 1832), f. Gr. baatos 
belonging to forests (f. (An wood) + cavpos lizard.] 
A gigantic fossil] saurian, found in the Wealden 
formation of ‘Tilgate forest, chiefly characterized by 
a dermal ridye of large bony spines. 

2833 Sar C. Bere //and (1834) 119 The Hyleosaurus..is 
estimated to have been about thirty feet in length. 1877 Le 
Conte Alem, Geol. ui. (1879 434 The Hylosaur was auother 
huge reptile of the same [Mesozoic] period. 

Hylair, var. Hlivairr a. Ods., cheerful. 

+ Hylarchic, 2. O65. [ad.Gr. *iAapyxix-ds = 
bAapxtos, ft. vAn matter + dpxew to rule. Cf. F. 
Aylarchigue.) Ruling over matter. 

1676 (1. Moke ANemarks Contents bvijb, Water is .. 
suspendedin Pumps. . by Gravitation upwards, more Fe llbe 4 
here explained, and at last resolved into the Hylarchick 
Principle. /d¢a, 186 The Hylarchick Spirit of the world 
holds strong and entire still. 1713 Berkerey //ylas & Phil, 
nt. Wks. 1871 1. 355 What difficulties concerning entity in 
abstract, substantial forms, hyflarchic principles. 

So + Hylarehical a. Cds. 

1676 [see Hycosraticat]). 1678 Cupwortn /ntel/. Syst. 1. 
v. 668 Some other substance besides Body, such as is self | 
active and hylarchical, or hath a natural power of ruling 
over matter, 168: Hattywatt Welanpron. go (Y.) This 
hyfarchical principle, or plastick nature. 

|| Hyla‘smus. 0s. rare. [mod.L., repr.a Gr. 
type *bAagpous, f, bAn matter.) Materialization ; 
presentation under a material form. 

1664 H. More J/yst. {nig. 217 Hylasmus is a Prophetick 
Scheme bearing strongly upon the Phancy by exhibiting 
crass and palpable Objects, such as in Logick would bear 
the Notion of Subject or Matter. 1680 — Apocal. Apoc. 
189 All this may be nothing else but a Prophetick Hylasmus. 

So + Hyla‘stic a., materialistic; also + Hylastic- 
ally adv., materialistically. 

1639 Wa. ScLatER Worthy Commun, 46 As men dye but 
once for all, no more is Christ offered up. but once for all, 
hylastically and in propitiation. 1664 H. More Alyst. /niq., 
Synopsis Proph. 217 This City so Hylastically set out has a 
most Spiritual meaning, 1684 — Answer 241 He in this 
Hylastick and Israelistick way prophesies of .. the new 
Jerusalem. 

Hyld, hylde, obs. ff. Ae/d, pa. t. of Hop v. 
Hylde, obs. f. Hietp v., var. Hitp wv. Obs. 
Hylding, var. Hitpinc, Cés. 

|| Hyle \hailz). O65. Also 4-5 yle, 6 hile, (7 
hyla). [med.L. Aj/2, a. Gr. tAn wood, timber, 
material, by Azistotle and in later Gr, ‘matter’.] 
Matter, substance; the first matter of the universe. 

{1390 GowER Conf, 111. 91 That matere universall, Which 
hight Ylem in speciall.] ¢ 1400 tr. Secre/a Secret., Gov. 
Lordsh, (E.E. T. S.) 94 Of be saule commys anoper sub- 
stance, pat ys clepyd pe yle. 1569 J. Sanrorp tr.dgrifpa's 
Lan. Arfeszo h, Ofthe undiuisible partes, of //:/e, of matiers. 
1619 Purcuas Microcosm. (viii. 564 Vncreated Chaos, or Hy‘la, 
or first Matter. a 1652 J. SautH Se/. Disc. iv. 118 This hyle or 
matter..is indeed nothing else but the soul’s potentiality. 
a1687 H. More Aff. to De Philos. Cabbal, viii. (1713) | 
182 That Hyle or first Matter is mere Possibility of Being, 
according to Aristotle. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 
464 Jove produced the two first numbers, the mundane soul 
and hyle : he made hyle inert and stupid, hut to the mun- 
dane soul he gave activity and understanding. 

Hyleg (haileg). Astro/. Also 7 hilege, hy- 
lech. [Of obscure origin. In Pers. (and Turkish) 


ce Aailay, ‘a calculation of astrologers by which 


they obtain evidence of the length of an infant's 
life’, ‘a nativity‘; said by the Persian lexicogra- 
phers to be a Greek word, meaning originally ‘ foun- 
tain of life’. The Pers. equivalent is given as kad- 
bani, lit. ‘mistress of the house’. In OF, seg, 
tlech (Oresme, 14th c.).] Ruling planet of a 
Nativity ; apheta (cf. quot. 1706). 


HYLO-. 


21625 Beaumont & F1.. Bloody Brother 1. ii, Mars out 
of the self sam house.. Looks at the Hilege with a quartile 
ruling. 1647 Litty Chr. Asérol. civ. 527 Of the Prorogator 
of Life, called Hylech, or Hyleg, or Aplicta. 1668 Daypen 
Even. Love u. i, What think you, sir, of the taking Hyleg? 
or of the best way of the rectification for a nativity? 2706 
Pnitties (ed. Kersey), /fyleg, or //ylech. a Planet. or pari of 
Heaven, which ina Man's Nativity becomes the Moderator 
and Significator of his Life. 18:9 Witson Dict. Astvol. 
sv. Apheta, If by day the Sun be in an Aphetic place, he 
becomes Hyleg in preference to all others. 188: SHort- 
uouse FJ. /nglesant (1882) 1. xv 281 he significator being 
combust .. and the hyleg afflicted by evil planets. 

t+ Hylegi-acal, a. (s+.) Obs. [f. }rec.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the byleg. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol, aliv. 255 When the five Hyle- 
giacall places at the hour of Biith. are oppressed, judge 
death immediatly to fullow. 1674 Moxon 7'utor Astron. 
iv. Prob. viii (ed. 3) 134 Turn about the Globe till the 
Promiitor come to the Hylegiacal point. 1706 Pincus 
(ed. Kersey), /fylegiacal laces are..reckond to he five 
in number, viz. the Ascendant, the Mid-Heaven, the 7th 
House, the gth and the rith. 

B. sé. =}ylegiacal place. 

1668 Drypen Even. Lave ut.i, The five Hylegiacalls ; the 
Ascendant, Medium Cali, Sun, Moon and Stars. 

+ Hyle-gial, a. 06s. [sce -1au.] = prec. 

16sa GauLe Wagastrowm. 141 They have..found all the 
hylegiall places strong and well constituted. 1737-41 
CuamBerrsCycl., Hylegiall'laces..are those whereina planet 
being found, is qualified to have the government of life 


attributed to it. 

Hylic (hoilik), a. [ad. med.L. Aflic-us (Du 
Cange), a. Gr. tAix-os material, f. dAn HlYLE.] Per- 
taining to matter, inaterial. (In Gnostic theology 
opposed to fsychie and pacumatic.) 

1853 W.E. Tavier //ippolytus nn. ii. 86 They regarded 
Cain as the representative of the Hylic, Abel of the f'sy- 
chical and Seth of the Pneumatic principle. 1860 J. GARDNER 
Faiths World (1. 97,1 The Gnostic notion that a class of 
men..suflered themselves to be so captivated by the inferior 
world as to live only a hylic, or material life. 

So + Hylical a. = HyLic; HMy‘Mcism, inate- 
rialism; Hy‘licist, a materialist. 

1708 H, Dopwexs. Vat. Mort, /Jum. Souls 6 He supposes 
them ..to be Hylical and Choical, not Calestial. 1880 
Wester Supp., //y/icist. 1893 -1 thengzumt 12 Aug. 220/3 
Vhe ‘ Ionian hha *, Descartes, Kant, and Mr. Spencer, 
all resemble one another in this respect. 

Hylien, obs. f. 111.1 v.21, to cover. 

377 Lace. P. Pl. B. xu. 231 And tau3zte hym and Eve 
to hylien hem with leues. 


Hylism (hoai-liz’m). [f. lyre + -1su.] =Hy- 
LICISM. In mod. Dicts. 

Hy, rare var. of Hut 54.1, husk. 

(?.an error, or assimilated to Ay//, Hitz, 7.2 to cover.) 

1495 /revisa's Barth. De P. R.(W. de W.) xvii. exil. 675 
Oyle is the Juys of Leryes of oliue .. And the wore slyly 
that it comyth oute of the hylles: the better it is. 

Hy, obs. f. Hivz sé., Itt; var, Hitt v.12 
Hylior, obs. form of iper 54.1 

Hylo- (hailo) = Gr. vaAo-.v), combining form of 
vAn wood, material, matter (sce HyLE). The 
modem formations are either technical terms of 
natural history (with Ay/o- = ‘wood’, ‘forest ’) 
or of philosophy (with /y/o- =‘ matter’). 

Hy‘lobate [ad. mod.L. //ylobatés (Illiger, 1811), 
a. Gr. bAoBarns, f. -Barns walker], a long-armed 
ape or gibbon. Hylo‘batine a. [-INE]}, belonging 
to, or characteristic of, the //ylobatinge, or anthro- 
poid apes allied to Ay/obates. + Hylo-bian [Cr. 
LAcBt-os (f. Bios life)] (see quot.). Hylo-ge-nesis 
[Gexesis], the origin or formation of matter (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886); so Hylogeny [cf. F. Aylogénie]. 
Hy:lo-ide‘al a., pertaining to hylo-idealism. 
Hy lo-ide-alism, the doctrine of R. Lewins that 
reality belongs to the immediate object of belief 
as such; material or somatic idealism, sensuous 
subjectivism; hence Hy lo-ide‘alist, one who 
holds this. Hylo-logy [-Locy], a doctrine or theory 
concerning matter, + Hylomania [Mania], 
excessive tendency towards materialism. Hylo- 
morphic, Hylomo’rphical aajs., pertaining to 
Hylomo'rphism [Gr. poppy form], the doctrine 
that primordial matter is the First Cause of the 
universe; so Hylomo‘rphist, a believer in hylomor- 
phism. + Hylomorphous a., having a material 
form. + Hylopathe'tic a. = Aylopathic. + Hy- 
lopa'thian a. [see Aylopathy], pertaining to, or 
holding, the view that all things are affections of 
matter; also as sé. one who holds this view. 
+Hylopathic a., capable of affecting or being 
affected by matter. Hylo*pathism, the doctrine 
that matter is sentient; hence Hylo-pathist, a 
believer in hylopathism. + Hylo-pathy (Gr. 
700s, -naGea affection], a spirit’s power of affect- 
ing matter, , Hylo-phagous a. [f. Gr. bAogpay-os 
(f. -payos eating)], wood-eating ‘said of certain 
beetles) (Syd. Soc. Lex.), Hy-lo-pheno'menal a. 
= Aylo-ideal; hence Hy‘lo-pheno‘menalism. 
+ Hylostattic, -ical adjs. [Gr. crarinés causing 
to stand, Sraric], that places or arranges matter. 
Hy-lotheism [THEIsé], the doctrine that God and 


HYLODSZS. 


matter or the material universe are identical ; mate- 
rial pantheism; hence Hy -lotheist, a believer in 
hylotbeism; Hy-lothei-stic a., pertaining to hylo- 
tbeism. Hylo‘tomous a. [f. Gr. tdrordp-os (f. 
Téuvev to cut) +-0US], wood-cutting (said of cer- 
tain insects). 

[1871 Darwin Desc. Afan I. vi. 196 The anthropomorphous 
apes, namely the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang, and *hylobates.] 
1737-41 CHampers Cycl., Hylobit, or *Hylobians, a sect of 
Indian philosopbers, thus denominated ..in regard they 
retired to forests, to be more at leisure for the contemplation 
of nature, 1864 H. Serencer /élustr. Univ. Progr. 125 
“Hylogeny: Gravity, Matter, Ether. .. He [Oken] explains 
that .. Hylogeny [is the doctrine of] material totalities. 
1883 Constance NaDEN in ¥rud. Science Mar. 127 Many 
a cherished illusion must fall when the .. ‘*Hylo-Ideal‘ 
theory is finally established. 1884 Cassels Encyct. Dict. 
s.v., The central insistence of the hylo-ideal philosophy is 
that man is, for man, the measure of the universe. 1883 
C. Naven in Prnd. Science Mar. 122 The standpoint of 
*hylo-idealism. 1891 R. W. Date in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 
sz0 The philosophical creed which, under Dr. Lewins's 
teaching, Miss Naden accepted, is called ‘ Hylo- Idealisin ’. 
1856 F. Hatt Sdnkhya-pravachanabluishya Pref. 7 The 
puerile *bylology of the Nydya. 1711 SHartess. Charac, 
Mise. u. il. (1737) I. 65 Being acted .. at the same time, 
with an *Hylomania, whereby they madly dote upon Matter. 
1881 Dublin Rev, Ser. ut. V. 236 ie. establishes the *hylo- 
morphical system held by St. Thomas, 1888 J. MarTINEau 
Study Relig. 1, u. i. 324 No biomorphic or *hylomorphic 
doctrine can raise its head against the decree of Kant. 
fbr. 337 To mark the differentia of these three theories we 
may call them respectively Anthropomorphisin, Biomor- 
pbism, and *Hylomorphism. 1897 Wonth Sept. 332 The 
scholastic doctrine ED Reaorshien. 1888 J. Martineau 
Study Relig, WW. ur. i. 142 ‘Matter’, construed by the 
*hylomorphists, declares itself competent to all. 1895 F. 
Hate 7wo gre 27 Solidiform spirits, whether *hylo- 
morphous or otherwise, are an object of rational curiosity. 
1655-87 H. More App. Antid. (1712) 228 Whether in inere 
Spirits themselves any arbitrary impenetrability cannot bea 
part of this * Hylopathetick faculty, I leave others to discuss. 
1678 CupwortH /ufell. Syst. Pref. 9 The eduction of all 
things, even life and understanding it self, out of inatter, in 
the way of qualities, or as the passions and affections 
thereof, generable and eorupuble 5 which form of atheism 
is styled by us..‘*hylopathian’, /éfd.1. v. 759 This was 
the Rubterfage of the Old Hylopathian Atheists. ¢ 1800 R. 
CumBertann John de Lancas!er (1809) 1. 269 Thales, the 
ppappesnian, whose principle of things was water. 1682 

- More Annot. Glanvil(s Lux O, 217 A kind of *Hylo- 
pathick disposition of Impenetrability. 1864 Wesster, 
*Hylopathison, “Ifylopathist. (1655-87 H. More isd 
Antid. iii. (1712) 189 Vhis affection of a Spirit we will make 
bold to call..by one Greek term vAowaGera which..we will 
as plainly as we can define thus, A power in a Spirit..of 
becoming..so firntly and closely united to a Body, as both 
to actuate, and to be acted upon, to affect, and he affected 
thereby.) /4i, 228 The voluntary exertion of this *Hylo- 
pathy. 1891 Datly News 3 Apr. 5/2 The ” Hylo- Phenomenal 
theorem of existence. 1884 Cassell’s Encycl. Dict.. Hylo- 
idealism,..is sometimes called *hylo-phenomenalism. 1676 
H. More Nemarks 141 That matter ts misplaced, and the 
*Hylostatick Spirit of the Universe would dispose of it 
better, /did, 118 That which I call the Hylarchical or *Hy- 
lostatical Spirit of the world. 1828 Wester, *Hxlotheisnt, 
the doctrine or belief that matter is God, or that there is 
no God, except inatrer and the universe. 1847 in Cratc. 
1864 Wesster, Hxlotheism, Hylotheism. 1881 rnd, 
Science Jan. 50 All adoration therefore ‘ becomes pure Hylo- 
theism and self-worship’. 1859 F. Hatt Contrib. towards 
Index 1 Aphorisms of the *hylotheistic theory. 

|| Hylodes (hailds-diz). Zool, [mod.L. (1826) 
a. Gr. tAwSns woody.] A genus of American toads; 
an animal of this genus. 

1858 THoreau Jfaine W, (1894) 183 We also heard the 
hylodes and tree-toads. 

Hyloid (hailoid), a. aud sd, Zool. [f. Hyta+ 
-01D.) a. adj. Of or pertaining to the //ylide or 
tree-frogs. b. 5b. One of the y/de. 

Hyloist (hoi'loist). Also huloist. [erron. for 
hylist, f. Gr. tAn matter.) (See quot. 1847.) 

1818 T. L. Peacock Nightmare Abb. (1875) 340 Leaving 
. the materialists, hyloists, and antihyloists to settle this 
point among them. 1847 Craic, A/xdofst, one who affirms 
peat matter is God, 1864 Wesster, //xu/ois/, the same as 

loist. 
ylote, obs. form of llEeLor. 

Hylozoic (hailozdwik), a. [f. Hyto- + Gr. (a9 
life + -1c.] Of or pertaining to hylozoism; be- 
lieving in hylozoism ; materialistic. 

1678 CupwortH /utedd. Syst. ii. § 3. 62 These atheists 
may be also called *‘ Hylozoick’ .. because they derive all 
things in the whole universe..from the life of the Matter. 
1837-9 Hactam Hist. Lit, (1847) 111. ili. § 8. 305 Hylozoic 
atheism which acconnts the universe to be animated in all 
Mts parts. 1888 J. Martineau Study Relig. 11. 1.1, 160 

Ly! ozoic systems that stop with plant life as a type. 

So + Hylozo‘ical a. = prec. 

1678 Cupwortn /nftedd, Syst... iii. § 1. 105 Another form 
of Atheism, called by us hylozoical. 

Hylozoism (hoilozoviz’m). [f. as prec. +-18M. 
Cf. F. hylozoi'sme.] The tbeory tbat matter is en- 
dowed with life, or that life is merely a propert 

? y a property 
of matter. 

1678 Cupwortu /utedl, Syst. 1. iii. § 1. 105 Hylozoism.,. 
makes all Body, as such, and therefore every smallest Atom 
of it, to have Life Essentially belonging to it. 1817 
CoveripcE Biog. Lit, 63 The hypothesis of Hylozoism. .is 
the death .of all rational physiology, and indeed of all 
physical science. 1887R. D. Hicks in Aucyel. Brit.X XM. 
63/2 To Cleanthes and Chrysippus .. there was no real 
difference between matter and its cause.,they have reached 
the final result of unveiled hylozoism. 


495 


Hylozoist (hoailozdvist). [f as prec. + -IST.] 
A believer in hylozoism ; a materialist. 

1678 CupwortH /autedl, Syst. 1. iti. § 2. 105 As every 
Atomist is not therefore necessarily an Atheist, so neither 
must every Hylozoist needs be accounted such. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 1. 299 The ancient _hylozoists, as 
we learn from Cudworth, ascribed an imperfect perception 
to their atoms. 1869 Moztey £ss., dret. Design (1878) II. 
370 The ancient Hylozoists and Kosmoplastic philosophers. 

Hence Hylozoi‘stic @., materialistic; Hylozo- 


istically av. 

1869 Barixc-GoutD Orig. Relig. Belief 1. 296 This 
infinite substance [matter] was, he said, immortal and im- 
perishable, and he designated it hylozoistically the Deity. 
1885 Sat, Kev. 14 Nov. 654/1 The doctrine terined tech- 
nically hylozoistic. 1890 J. F. Ssitu tr. Pfleiderer’s 
Develop, Theol. wv. i. 338 His agnostic evolutionism is only 
a disguised materialistic (hylozoistic) pantheism. 

Hyl!Ip, obs. f. Herp. Hylt, obs. f. Hint sé. 
Hylte, pa. t. of Hitp vw. Obs. Hyly, obs. f. 
HicHiy adv. Hylyn, obs. f. Istann. 

Hym, obs. form of Him, HEM, prov. 

Hymen! (hoaivmén). [a. L. Aymen, a. Gr. 
‘Tynv, in mythology the god of marriage ; also in 
later Greek = bpévatos a wedding hymn. ] 

1. In Greek and Roman mythology: The god 
of marriage, represented as a youug man carrying 
a torch and veil. //ymen's band, etc., marriage, 
wedlock. ymen's temple, fane, etc., the church 
at which a marriage is solemnized. 

1590 Martowe £:fw. //,1, iv. 174 Would..That..at the 
marriage-day The cup of Hymen had beeir full of poison. 
1600 SHaks. 4. Y. Z£. v. iv. 135 Here’s eight that must 
take hands, To ioyne in Hymens bands. 178 E. Darwin 
Bot. Gard. 164 Vo Hymen’s fane the bright procession 
moves. @ 1839 Prarp /’oems (1864) Il. 4o4 Oh! why 
should Hymen ever blight The roses Cupid wore? 1883 
Miss Brappon Gold. Cadf 1. ix. 268 It was an awful busi- 
ness, this marriage, wben she came to the very threshold of 
Hymen’s temple. . ; 

2. Marriage; wedlock ; wedding, nuptials. Now 
rare. 

1608 D. T. Ess. /’ol. & Vor. 109 a, The bond of an honor- 
able and lawfull Ilymen. 1624 Massincer Aenegado v, iii, 
To whose bounty Owe we our thanks for gracing thus our 
hymen? 1697 DrrbEx A neid vi. 769 A bloody Hymen 
shall th’ alliance join Betwixt the Trojan and Ausonian 
line. 1788 Lapy Hawke Julia de Gramont 11. 203 On 
your propitious hymen may smiling peace..for ever wait! 
1838 Lytron Adice i. viii,’ These are the feelings for a 
prudent Hymen ’, said Vargrave. 

3. A wedding-bymn, hymeneal song. rare. 

1613 R. Caworey Sable Adph. (ed. 3), //ymen, songs sung 
at marriages. 1633 P. Fretcuer Purple fsi, xin Ixxvil, 
Iieaven's winged shoals .. Attune their higher notes, and 
hymens sing. 1807 Ropinson Archeol. Grzca v xi. 460 
Many hymens sang. ; 

4. attrib., as Hymen-bed, -zvings. 

1597-8 Br. Hatt Saz, tv, i. 129 And give him hansell of 
his Hymen-bed, ? 

Hymen®? (hoimén). [a. Gr. tpnv, tyévos 
thin skin, membrane. Cf. F. hymen (Paré 16th c.).] 

1. Anat. The virginal membrane, a fold of mucous 
membrane stretcbed across and partially closing 
the external orifice of the vagina. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 235 Let vs set downe..the true 
History of the Hymen. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, 
/fymen, is a circular Folding of the inner Membrane of the 
Vagina, 178 Bawue in Parl. Trans. LXXIX. 76 The 
existence of the hymen .. becomes a collateral confirmation 
of the same opinion. 1807 M. Bait.ie Alors. Anat. (ed. 7) 
392 The hymen was perfect; and the uterus had not 
received that increase of bulk which is usual at puberty. 

+2. Bot. (Sce quot.) Oés. 

1727-41 CHambers Cycd., //ymnen is..used by botanists for 
a fine delicate skin, wherewith flowers are inclosed while in 
the bud, and which bursts as the flower blows or opens. 
1730-6 in Battey (folio). 1818 in Topp; and in later dicts. 

3. Conch. The ligament between the opposite 
valves of a bivalve sbell. 

4. Comb., as hymen-like adj. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Lect, Dis. Wont, xv, (ed. 4) 108 A 
diapbragin or hymen-like membranous dissepiment. 

Hymen, var. Humen pron., Ods., them. 

Hymenaic (hoiméneik), a. rare. [ad. L. 
hymenaicum, f. Gr, tpévar-os, f. ‘Tuqy HyMEN1.] 
“it, Of or pertaining to Hymen; used to invoke 
Hymen. Hymenaic dimeter (L. hymenaicum dime- 
trunt), a dactylic dimeter acatalectic (- Vu - vu). 

(Described by the Latin grammarian Marius Plotius, who 
exemplifies it by the two Sapphic lines "Yuev' 'Yuyvaov, & 
tov’ Adwveov, and the L, ‘mens sibi conscia’.) 

Hymenal (hai-ménal), a. [f. Hymen2?+-a.J 
Of or relating to the hymen, as in Aymenal carun- 
cles, 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hymeneal (hoimén#‘il), vz. and sé. Forms: 
7 bymniall, himeneall, hymeneall, -teall, 8-9 
-eal, 7—-eal. [f. L. hymenx-us (also hymencius’, 
a, Gr, tpévaos belonging to wedlock, also as sb. 
a wedding, wedding-song (see Hymen1) + -av.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to marriage. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. it. v. Fivb, Disloyal to 
our hymniall rites. 1654 WaitLock Zootontia 522 Martyrs 
-- who lookt on flaming Faggots, but as Hymenzall, and 
Nuptiall Torches. 1792 Map. D’Arstay Lett. to F. Bryant 
7, Aug., Views of hymeneal connexions. 1838 Jas. Grant 
Sk, Lond, 165 The ‘lovely bride’, about to be led to the 
hymeneal altar. 


HYMENO-. 
B. sé. 1. A wedding-hymn. 


1717 Pore £loisa 220 For her white virgins Hymenzals 
sing. 1719 /'rcethinker No. 140 P 5 The Birds warbled out 
their Hymeneals. 1871 R. Ectis Catndlus |xi.4 Now doth 
a virgin approach, now soundeth a glad hymeneal. 

2. pl. A wedding, nuptials, 

1655 (heophania 112 All in general expected either with 
envy or desire the consummation of their hymeneals. 1744 
H. Wacroce Lett, H. Afann (1834) 1. ci. 340, 1 will not 
talk any more politically but turn to hymeneals. 1809 Mar. 
Epcewortu J/anwuvring xvi, All the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of these glorious hymeneals appeared to them 
but as a dream. 

Hence Hymene-ally adv. 

1839 T. Hoox in New Monthly Mag. LY. 443 The 
‘roseate bands’, which sound so harmoniously and so hy- 
meneally, liad not been sufficiently strong. 1841 ORDERSON 
Creol. xv. 167 Our hymeneally addicted isle. 

Hymenean (hoiménran), a. and sé, 
hymenean. [f. as prec. +-ay.] 

A. adj. =HYMENEAL a. Now rare. 

1606 Warner Alb, Eng. xvi. cv. 410 To haue but strict. 
confined loue in Hymanean bownes? a1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawt. /oems Wks. (1711) 40 The hymenean bed fair 
brood shall grace. 1799 CaseseE.t Pleas, fope 1- 202 The 
sacred home of Hymenean joy. 

+B. sé. =HyMeNeEaAL sé. 1. Obs. 

1667 Mitton ?. LZ. ww. 711 Here... Eve deckt first her 
Nuptial Bed, And heav’nly Quires the Hymnenzan sung. 

Hymenial (laimnial), 2.1 Bot, [f. Hy- 
MENI-UM+-AL.] Pertaining to tbe bymenium. 

Hymenial layer (of lichens): the layer of the thallus 
which is composed of paraphyses and asci (Sy. Soc, Lex.). 

1874 Cooke Fung? so Smaller and younger spores pushing 
up from the hymenial cells. 1875 Bexnett & Dver Sachs’ 
Sot. 240 The hymenial surfaces are greatly extended. 

Hymernial a.2, erroneous var. of HYMENEAL. 

1710 Brit. Apollo W1. No. 48. 3/1, 1 shall link her in th’ 
Hymenial Tye. 1835 Miss Sencwick Linzvouds (1873) II. 
266 It must have been compounded by some good bymenial 
genius. c : ; ; 

Hymenic (haimenik), a2. [f Hyrneyx?+-10.] 
Pertaining to the hymen: membranons. 

1855 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Hymenicolar (hoiméni-kdlas), a. Bot. [f. 
HyMEN1-uUM + L. coda inhabitant + -aR.) Inhabit- 
ing the hymeniam of fungi. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lew. ; iy 

Hymeniferous (loiméni‘féras), a. Bot. [f. 
as prec. +-FEROUS.) Provided with a hymeniuin. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. , ; 

Hymeniophore (hoim/niofde1). fot.  [f. 
hymento- WyMENtusM + Gr. -pdpos carrying.) = 
HyYMENOPUORE, 1890 in Cent. Dict, 

Hymenitis (hoiménaitis). Path. [f. Hymen 2 
+-ITIS.] Inflammation of the hymen. 

1855 in Mavye E.xfos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889 
J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Wom. xx. (ed. 4) 162 Other remote 
causes..such as.. hymenitis, vestibulitis. 

| Hymenium (haiminidm), Pl. hymenia, 
#ot. [mod.L., ad. Gr. tyérov, dim. of tunv 
HyMen?.] ‘The spore-bearing surface in fungi. 
In tbe common mushroom thc hymenium covers 
tbe gills, 

1830 Linptey Nat, Syst, Bot. 334 Vhe hymenium, in 
which the sporules are deposited. 1858 Carrenter Veg, 
Phys. § 778 This. .pileus, or cap, is composed of two mem- 
branes, of which the upper and outer is simple and imper- 
forate, like the cortical layer of lichens; whilst the inner 
bears the fructification, and is termed the hymenium. 1882 
Vines Sachs’ Bot, 311 Small stalked cups, the flattened 


cavity of which bears a hymenium in which ascospores are 
formed. 


b. attrib. and Comd. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 240 The hymenium- 
bearing body itself may be the product of a sexual process. 

Hymeno- (hei:méno), repr. Gr. tpevo-, com- 
bining form of tyyy, buévos (0) membrane, Hy- 
MEN“, as in upevdmrepos HYMENOPTEROUS. The 
otber compounds now in use are technical terms of 
recent formation. 

Hymenodictyonine (-ditktionain) [Gr. dixrvoy 
net + -1NE], an alkaloid obtained from //ymeno- 
dictyon excelsum, an East Indian shrub. Hyme- 
no‘geny [-GENY], the production of membranes by 
the simple contact of two liquids. Hymeno'graphy 
[-cRaPHY], a description of the membranes of 
animal bodies (Mayne, 1855). Hymenolichen 
(bai:ménglai-kén), a lichen having features in 
common with hymenomycetal fungi. Hymenor- 
logy [-LoGy] (see quot. 1855); hence Hy-meno- 
logical a. Hymenomycete (hoi:méno,moaisi't) 
[ad. mod.L. hymenomycetés pl., f. Gr. puenres, 
pl. of zv«ns musbroom], one of the Hymenonty- 
cetes, an order of fungi in which the hymenium 
is on the exposed surface of the sporophore ; 
hence Hy-menomyce'tal, Hy:menomyce tous 
adjs., belonging to or baving the nature of 
a hymenomycete ; Hy:menomyce'toid a. [-oIp], 
resembling a bymenomycete, Hy*menophore, 
|| Hymeno-phorum (Gr. -¢dpos carrying], the part 
of a fungus wbich supports the hymenium (cf. Hy- 
MENIOPHORE). Hy:menophylla‘ceous a. (Gr. 
#vAA-ov leaf], belonging to, or having the cbarac- 
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ters of, the //ymenophyllacew, or film-ferns, a family 
of ferns with delicately membranons and _pellucid 
fronds, including //ymenophyllum and Tricho- 
manes. Hymeno'tomy (Gr. -royia, rouy cutting], 
disscction of animal membranes (Mayne 1855) ; 
incision of the hymen (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1884 Times 14 Aug. 3 There is a close analogy in chemical 
properties between nicoline and *lrymenodictyoninc. 1884 
Cassells Encycl. Dict. (quoling Dunciaisos), *//yme- 
nogeny. 890 Athenzrum 5 Apr. 439 2 Specimens of a new 
Bnitish *hymeno-lichen, Cyconema interruptum., 1847 
Crate, */éymenology. 1855 Mayne Expos, Lex., [ly meno- 
logy, term for that branch [of anatomy] which treats of the 
nature and struciure of membranes. 1874 Cooke Fungi 
so Such *hymenomycetal forms as Clavarta and Pterula. 
1884 Athenzunt 26 Jan, 124/1 Structurally it [Spheria 
pocula) is hymenomycetal and nol ascomycetal. 1887 
Garnsey tr. De Bary's Fungi v. § 88. 302 The sporo- 
phore would be thought at first sight 10 belong to a Peziza 
rather Ihan toa *Hymenomycele. 1857 BrkKRLey Cry fiog. 
Bot. § 410, 374 Other *lrymenomycetoid expansions. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 608/1 Hymenophorum, the cellular or fila- 
mentous structure in *hymenomycetous fungi, on which 
the hymenium or fructifying surface is spread like wax upon 
a inould. 1874 Cooxr /*ungi 18 The stem and cap or 
pileus, which together constitute what is called the *hyme- 
nophore. ee 

Hymenoid (hai'ménoid), a. Bot, [ad. Gr. bye- 
voeens membranous: see llyMEN2and -o1p.] Ke 
sembling a membrane; having a membranous 
structure. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Ler. 

Hymenopter (haiméngpta:. [ad. I. Ay- 
menoplere: see next.] A hymcnopterous insect. 

1828 in Wrester. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in 
Frnt. Geog. Soc. XXUX. 135 note, This large hymenopter 
is of several varieties. 1881 — in Academy 21 May 3663 
That ‘terrible hyinenopter’, the Quissonde aul. 

|| Hymenoptera (holméng ptéra , sh. pl. Zool. 
[mod.L. (Linnzeus, 1748), a. Gr. tyevdmrepa, neut. 
pl. of dpevdmrepos , see LiyMENOPTEROUS.] A large 
and important order of insects (including the ants, 
wasps, bees, etc.', having four membranous wings 
(which are, however, sometimes caducous or absent) ; 
the females have an ovipositor, which may also serve 
as a sting. 

1773 V. P. Yeats dustrt. Entom. 19 [lymenoptera. have 
four membranaceous naked wings .. [and] the abdomen 
armed with a sting. 1802 Kirpy Monogr. Apium Ang. 
title-p., Some Introductory Remarks upon the Class Ilyme- 
noptera. 1834 Mrpwis Angler in Wades 1. 163 Like other 
hymenoplera, during the period of generation. .they have 
wings. 

Hence Hymeno‘pteral a. = I1YMENOPTEROUS; 
Hymeno'pteran, a meinber of the order Hy- 
menoptera; Hymeno’'pterist, an entomologist 
whose special study is Ifymenoptera. 

1828 Wenster, Hymenopteral, having four membranous 
wings. 184z Branve Dict. Sc., etc, #/yomenoplerans. 
1877 Huxtey Auat. (nv. Antu. vii. 450 The female.. 
never leaves the body of the Hymenopteran in which she is 
parasitic. 1881 Peunsyly. Sch. Jrul, XXX. 125 Prof. Henri 
de Saussen, a distinguished hymenoplerist, of Geneva. 

Hymenopterology (hei:méngptérg lodzt). [f. 
prec. + -(0, Locy.] The branch of Entomology that 
deals with the Hymenoptera. Hence Hymenop- 
tero‘logist = HYMENOPTERIST; Hymenoptero- 
logical a., belonging to hymenopterology. 

1855 Mayvse E.rfos. Lex., Hymenopterology, Ilymenop- 
terological. 1875 Luspock Ovzg. Civiliz. App. 480 Our 
most learned hymenopterologist. 

Hymenopterous (haiméng'ptéras), a. [f. 
mod.L. Aymenopler-us, a. Gr. tbpevorrepos (f. bpevo- 
membrane, HYMENO- + mrepdy wing) + -ous.] 
Having membranous wings; belonging to the 
Hymenoptera. 

1813 Binctey Aaim, Biog. (ed. 4) 1. 48 Hymenopterous 
insects..have generally four membranaceous naked wings. 
1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. (1843) 1. 88 The sting ofhymenop- 
terous insecls. 1874 Lussock Orig. & Aset. Jus. il. 33 
The ordinary type of Hymenopterous larva..is a fleshy 
apod grub. : 

Hymn (him), s4. Forms: 1 ymen, ymmon, 
hymen, 3-6 ymne, (3-5 imne, 4-5 impne), 4-6 
ympne, (4 ymyn, 5 umne), 5-6 hympne, (6ime, 
imme, himme), 6-7 hymme, hymne, 6- hymn, 
[f. L. Aymzus, a. Gr. Guvos a song or ode in praise 
of gods or heroes, taken by the LXX to render 
various Heb. words, meaning a song of praise to 
God; hence in N.T. (Eph. v. 19, Col. iii. 16), and 
in the Latin Vulgate and Christian writers from 
Augustine. Late eccl. L. 3y2us was adopted in 
OE. as ymen, pl. ymenas, ymnas; but the ME. 
forms repr. OF. jyze, often modified after con- 
temporary L. yapaus, hympnus, and at length under 
classical influence to Ayn (mod.F. Aymune). The 
earliest evidence for the non-pronunciation of final 
-m is app. Palsgrave’s fmme.] 

1. A song of praise to God; any composition in 
praise of God which is adapted to be chanted or 
sung; spec. a metrical composition adapted to be 
sung in a religious service; sometimes distin- 
guished from psalm or anthem, as not being part 
of the text of the Bible. 

¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter cxxxvi. 3 Hymen singad us of songum 
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Stone. 971 Blick. Jom. 147 He [Michael] wes ymen sing- 
ende mid celle brim englum. ¢1000 Ags. ’s. (Fh. exviil. 
(cxix.) 171 Nu nine weleras de wordum belceltad yninas 
elne. @122§ Ancr. R. 20 Vo [Ge] laste uers of euerich 
imne. /érd. 158 Vor so hit is tn his ymne: ‘antra deserti 
leneris sub annis’. @1300 £. £. Psalter xcix. [c.) 4 In 
schrift his porches pat be, In ympnes to him schrive yhe. 
1382 Wye ir Cod. ili. 16 In salmes, and ymnes and spiritual 
songis, ¢1420 Pallad. on Ilush. vii. 260 (148) Saluz, blisse, 
yinne, honour .. fesu, be to Vhe. 1483 Cath. Angi. 186/1 
To synge Hympnes, Atmpnuizare. 1526 Pilger. Perf (W. 
de W. 1531) 215 b, As the chirche syngeth in the ymne Aue 
Maris stella. 1530 Patscr. 231 2 Hymuine that is song in 
the churche, fysene, /bid. 234/1 Imme that is songe, 
Aynine. 1624 SANDERSON 12 Ser. (1632) 458 Ilis disciples 
sang an hymme. 1738 Wesvury J/lyua, Lift up your 
fHeads iit, Yo Psalms and Ilymns we may aspire, If 
Anthems are loo high. 1856 Siancty Sinai & Pal. ili. 
(1858) 192 ‘The earliest hymn of Christian devotion, burst 
forth from the multitude, Ilosanna to the Son of David. 

2. An ode or song of praise in honour of a deity, 
4 country, etc. 

1513 Douctas sEnefs vi. x. 70 Hympnis of price, tri- 
vmphe, and victory All singand. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 457 Every noone-tide they sing Hymnes to the 
Sunne, 1697 Drvnoes Mirg. Georg. 11. §35 In jolly ILymns 
they praise the God of Wine. 1796 Il. Husxter tr. S¢. 
Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799 V1. 254 This hymn will stand 
a comparison with the frrest odes of Horace. 1843 Penny 
Cycl, XXNVI, 171/2 The names of the authors of the hymns 
of the Rigveda have been handed downewith the Veda 
itself. 1891 R. Ietuis Catud/ys Ixi. 12 Chant in melody 
musical Hymns of bridal. 1880 Grove's Dict, Alus. 11. 
219/2 (4a Marscillatse) Vhe words and music of this 
popular French hymn are the composition of Claude Joseph 
Rouget de Lisle [24 Apr. 1792]. 

3. attrth, and Comb., as hymn-maker, -singer, 
“SINgING, -tune, -wriler, -writing; hymn-quoting 
adj., Aymn-wzse adv. 

1483 Cath. Angel. 186/1 An flimpne maker, Saks eat 
1653 ASHWELL fides A post, 263 Wis Creed sung hyinne- 
wise in the Churcliservice. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852 Fl. 234 Pathetic lectures, long prayers, and incessant 
hyinn-singings, @ 1835 Mrs. HEmANs Poems, brew from 
Castri, The pine-woods, their choral hymn-notes sending. 
1879 Wuitsty Sanskri! Gram. p, xiv, It is the most in- 
leresting of all, after the Rig-Veda, because it co:,tains the 
lurges] amount of hymn-material. 

Hymn ‘him),z. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. rans. To worship or praise in song; to sing 
hymns to. 

1667 Mittos P. “£. vi. 96 As sons of one great Sire 
Hymning th’ Eternal Father. 1733 Pore Fss. Man 1.156 
In the same temple..All vocal beings hymn‘d their equal 
God. 1796-7 CoLrripcr Poems (1862) 21 ‘Therefore oft 
Thymn thy name. 1830 Sir R. Grant //ymn,‘ Oh Worship 
the King’ vi, While angels delight to hymn thee above. 
1874 Pusey Lent, Serm, 453 Evening by evening, as they 
came to the setting sun, they hymned Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghosl1. 

2. To sing asa hymn; to express in a hymn or 
song of praise. 

1727 Pore Mary Gulliver to Capt. Gulliver 10 To hymn 
harmonious Houyhnhnm through the nose. 1794 CotERIDGE 
Relig, Musings 6 Vhe heavenly multitude, Who hyinned 
the song of peace o'er Lethlehem’s fields, 1813 H. & J. 
Saitu Rey. Alddr., Rebucdding, The spheres hymn music. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 141. 451 Yhey hymn their praises 
and call them by sweet names. 

3. absol. To sing hymns. 

1715-20 Pore /éiad xxiv. 83 Where this minstrel-god .. 
amid the quire Stood proud to hymn, and tune his youthful 
lyre. 19778 Sk. Tabernacle Frames 28 Then, as they're 
hyinning, checks 'em witha Gag. 1804 J. Graname Sabbath 
122 Thus reading, hymning, all alone, unseen, The shepherd- 
boy the Sabbath holy keeps. 1827 Pottok Course #. vu, 
The thrush Concerting with the lark that hymned on high. 

Hence Hymning \hi'min) v4/. s4. and ppl. a. 

1667 Mitton P. L. 11. 417 Thus they in Heav’n .. Thir 
happie hours in joy and hymning spent. 1674 DrypENn 
State /nnoc..i, None of all his hymning guards are nigh. 
1874 Farrar Christ (1894) 118 Some band of hymning 
angels. 

Hymnal (hi-mnal), 2. and sé, [f. L. Aymn-us 
+-AL. The sb. use represents a med.L. hymmale 
occurring as ¢mnale in Wr.-Wiilcker 589/1.] 

A. aaj. Of or pertaining to a hymn or hymns. 

1644 Sir E. Derinc Prof. Sacr. Ciijb, Use of Musick in 
the hymnall part of Service. 1763 J. Brown Poetry & Mus. 
vi. 102 We find many of the elder Poets of Greece mixing 
the hymnal and enthusiastic with the historic or narralive 
Species. 1887 Sin T. Martin in Blackw. Mag. Nov. 689 
They begin the awful Hymnal lay. 

B. sé. A collection of hymns for use in divine 
worship ; a hymn-book. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 5886 Hymnare [in later hand] 
a hymnale. 1537 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michaels, Bp. 
Stortford (1882) 127 /tenz an Imnall_ prynted and inj 
prfocJessionals of parchement. 1543 Churchw. Acc. St. 
Giles, Reading 67 Paid for an Imnenall xiiij*. 1554 in 
Antiguary (1894\ Nov. 187 For ij hymnalls iiijs. 1846 
Maske Jon. Rit. 3. p. xcvi, 11 cannot be doubted that 
S. Augustine, with the breviary and missal recommended 
by S. Gregory, introduced also the hymnal then used al 
Rome. 1887 (¢/t/e) Congregational Church Hymnal. 

Hymnar, var. Hymnary, Hyuyer!}, 

1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers V1. 1.13 One of lfric’s enact- 
ments requiring each clerk to have. .a hymnar. 


Hymnary (himnari). [ad. med.L. hy mandarin, 
f. Aymn-us: see -ARY.] <A collection of hymns; 
a hymnal. 

1888 E. H. Prumptre in Contemp. Rev. Jan. 59 They [the 


vicars) were required to learn by heart..their Psalter, their 
Hymnary [jprario), and their Anthem-book. 1898 (¢i¢/e) 
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The Church ffymnary. Authorised for use in Public 
Worship by the Church of Scotland, the Free Church of 
Scotland, the United Presbyterian Church [ete.]. 

Hymn-book (himbuk). A book containing 
a collection of hymns. 
€g00 tr. Beda’s Hist. y. xxii[i.). (Concl. , Ymenbec misen- 
lice metre. 1779 Westry Alysns Pref. 4, 1 am persuaded 
no such Ilymn-book,.has yet been published. 1854 Emer. 
son Lett. & Soc. Aims, Eloguence Wks. (Bohn) III. 190, 
1 call lnm only a good reader who can read sense and 
poetry ito any hymn in the hymn-book. 

+ Hy‘mner!, Oés. Forms: 1 ymener, hym- 
ner, ymner, 5 i-, ymner(e, hympner. [ad. 
cecl, L. Aymndarium, hymudrius (later also hym- 
nare, ym, p)nare, etc.), a hymnal; cf. OF. (2) ym- 
nter, mod.. Aymnatre.] A book of hymns; a 
hyninal or hymnary. 

¢ 900 in Raine Fabric Rolls Vork Mius. (Surtees) 147 Twa 
Cristes bec..and j. ma:ssboc and j, ymener and j. salter. 
a1100 Charter of Leofric in Kemble Cod. Dipl. 1V. 275 «1. 
ymneras and .1. deorwyrde bletsingboc and .u. odre 2c 1450 
in Wr.-Wialcker 589,1 /#inale et Jinnarium, an ymnere. 
1483 Cath. Anyi. 1286/1 An Hympner..Aimpnarium, 

yminer®* (hiinas, himnos). [f. Hiyan v.+ 
-FR!.] One who hymns; a singer of hymns. 

1816 W. Faytor in Monthly Rev. LXXX. 358 These 
hymners of idolatry. 1848 Lytion A. Arthur vii. cxxi, 
Nalure, thou. never-silent Ilymnerunto God. 1857 Fl. H. 
Witson tr. Rig-veda 111.53 Hymner, we hear thy words, 
that thou last come from afar. 

Hymunic (himnik), a. (sd.) [f. Hyun sé. + 
-10; cf. F. Aymnigue.} Of, pertaining to, of the 
nature of, a hymn or hymns. 

1589 Puttennuam £xg, /’oesie ui. vi. (Arb.) 164 The Poets 
Ifymnick and historicall who be occupied either in diuine 
Jaudes, or in heroicall reports. 1615 Sytvester St. Lewis 
592 lo whom wee pay Heroick Duties in this Ilymnik Lay. 
a Bh Donne Poems (1650) 255 He rounds the aire, and 
breaks the hymnique notes In birds, Heavens choristers, 
organique throates, 1830 H. N. Coteripce Grk. Poets 
(1834) 197 Callimachus, as in La duty bound, bitterly 
reviles Euhemerus. 1882-3 in Schaff Ancyel. Kelig. Auowl. 
HI}. 2589/2 Several cases in which very moderate poetic 
talents have produced eminent hymnic henefactions. 

B. sé. A composition of the nature of a hymn. 

a 1834 Lame Jfisc, Wks, (1871) 451 The more modern or 
Wattsian hymnics. 

Hy-'mnicide. nonce-wd. [f. as next +-cipE 2.] 
The ‘ murdering’ of a hymn, i.e. by alterations. 

1862 Evangel, Christendom July 355 We lave here anew 
illustration of the unhappy practice of hymnicide, which is 
as unjusl to the authors of hymns, as it is generally detri- 
mental to poetry. 

+ Hymni‘ferous, 2. rare-°. 
liymy 5d, + -FEnovus.] 
hymns’ (Bailey, 1721). 

Hymnifica'tion. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + 
-FicaTIon.] The making of hymns. 

1891 G. Merepitu One of our Cong. 111. ix. 173 The 
hideousness of our hymnification. 

+ Hy'mnish, @. Oés. [f. Hyams sé. + -18n.] 
Like a hymn. 

1583 StanyHurst acis 1. (Arh.) 51 Sonnets are carroled 
hymnish By lads and maydens. 

Hymunist (hismnist). [f. L. Aymm-us, Gr. 
duv-os, Hyon sd. + -18T: cf. psalmist.] A com- 
poser of hymns. 

1621 G, Sanoys Ovia’s Alet, x1. (1626) 217 A Dragon .. 
gaping to deuoure the Hymnists face. 1813 1. JEFFERSON 
IWrit. (1830) IV. 225, } have no hesitation in giving him the 
palm over all the hymnists of every language. 1858 BalLey 
Lhe Age 104 The awful hymnis Orpheus, bard of fable. 

Hymuless (himles),a. [f. Hymy sd. +-Less.] 
Without a hymn. 

1822 Mirman Martyr of Antioch 166 And mute as 
sepulchres the hymnless temples stand. 1873 W. Taytor 
in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. cxlix. 6 The man who 
a dumh spirit and a hymnless heart. 

Hymnodist (hi-mnddist). [f. next + -1st.] 
One skilled in hymnody; a hymnist. 

ai7i1 Ken Hymns Evang. Poel. Wks. 1721 1. 197 For 
their Divines their Hymnodists they own’d, Who while 
they prais’d a God, that God aton’d. 1883 Ch. Times 
25 May 372 Si. Joseph the Hymnographer..was the most 
prolific hymnodist of the Eastern church. ’ 

Hymnody (himnddi). fad. med.L. hymnodia, 
a. Gr. tyvadia singing of hymns, f. juvos Hysin 
+ deidev to sing, dn song,OvE. Cf. Psatwopy.] 

1. The singing of hymns or sacred songs; the 
composition of hymns for singing. 

a371x Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 1721 1V. 448 For as thy 
Temple-Offrings fall or rise, Hymnody chills or fires, Re: 
ligion lives or dies. 1838 THirtwat Greece If. xit. 124 The 
epos..appears to have adhered to the model of the ancient 
hymnody. 1862 Merivace Rom. Euzp. (1865) 11. xxiii. 86 
The poet has strictly preserved the proper form of hymnody. 
1876 C. M, Davies Unorth. Lond. sed. 2) 151, I had been 
prepared for the Moravians being great in hymnody. 

2. Hymns collectively; the body of hymns be- 
longing to any age, country, church, etc. 

1864 in Weester. 1882-3 Sctiarr Zncycl. Relig. Knowl. 
1]. 1654 Among the jewels of German hymnody. 

. “J < 

Hymnographer (himng'grafes),  [f. Gr. da- 
voypag-os hymn-writer (f. duvo-s Hrsn + ~ypapos 
writing, writer) +-ER!.] A composer of hymns. 

a 1619 Fotuersy A theom. Pref. (1622) 4 There could none 
haue any cause to insull ouer another: not the Hymno- 
grapher ouer the Historiographer. [1656 BLount Glossogr., 
Hyumuigrapher, a Writer of Hymns, 1721 in Batey,) 


[f L. Aynin-us 
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1841 Cor. Wiseman Rem. Let. Rev. W. Palmer 56 St. Pru- 
dentius, the Christian hymnographer. 1846 Grote Grecce 
1. i. (1854) I. 46 The hymnographer describe» him [Dionysos] 
as standing on tbe sea-shore. 1864 Sat. Kez. 488 To bring 
before us tbe character of Hermes as conceived by tbe so- 
called Homeric hymnographer. P 

Hymnography (himng graf). [fas prec. + 
-GRAPHY.] The literary history and bibliography 
of hymns. 

1864 in WeusTER. 1836 American XII. 154 Hymnography 
has become a distinct branch of literature within the last 
forty years. ' . ; . 

Hymunologic (himnolg-dzik), a. [f£ late Gr. 
bpvodoyk-ds, 1. buvoddyos: see HyYMNOLoGY and 
-1c.] Of or pertaining to hymnology. 

1883 Hommilet. Monthly Dec. 159 The best hymnologic re- 
sults of that country. 

So Hymnolo‘gical za.=prec.; Hymnolo‘gically 
adv., in relation to hymnology. 

188z SALA Amer. Rezis. (1885) 392 It was something of a 
hymnological melody with a comic flavour. 1888 Literary 
World 10 Aug. 115 '2 The lines, which recent hymnologicil 
controversy has made famous. 1892 Sat. Kez. 23 Apr. 485, 1 
Hymnologically worthless, : 

Hymuologist (himnglédzist’. [f. Gr. tpro- 
AGy-os (see next) + -IST.] a. A composer of hymns, 
a hymnist. b. Oae who studies or is versed in 
hymnology. 

1796 C. Burney Mem. Mctastasio 1. 42 If Metastasio had 
been a mere psalmodist, or hymnologist. 1882-3 in Schatf 
Encycl. Relig, Knowl, Wl. 1054 Professor F. M. Bird, the 
hymnologist, has said that his [I. H. Gill’s} hymns were 
destined to a long life. 1889 J. W. Rocan in //omidet. 
Rev, Mar. 207 (Funk) Cowper. .took his place in the world 
as .. one of the sweetest of hymnologists and the most 
popular poet of his generation. 

Hymnology (himnglédzi’. [Originally ad. 
Gr. bxvodoyia the singing of hymns (f. duvoadyos 
hymn-singing; cf. L.Aymnologus a singer of hymns); 
but in modern usage app. taken as f. IlyMn 5d. + 
-(0)Locy. Cf. F. Aymnologie, the singing of hymns, 
a treatise on hymns.]} 

+1. The singing of hymns. Oés. 

@1638 Meve Diat. 56 (T.) That hymnologie whicb the 
Primitive Church used at the offering of bread and wine for 
the Eucharist. 1727 Bairey vol. Il, //ystnolovy, a singing 
of Hymns or Psalms. 1775 in AsH. 1855 Mitman Lav. 
Chr. 1x. viii. (1864) V. 385 The Cbanting and Psalmody of 
the Church he would perhaps replace..by a more simple 
and passionate hymnology. 

The composition of hymns. 

1839 STONENOUSE Al .cholme 222 With reference to hymno- 
logy, he [Charles Wesley] was a poet of very considerable 
talents. 1879 Farrar S?. /’and U1. 463 note, Christian 
hymnology began very early, tbougl the hymns were not 
necessarily metrical. 

3. The study of hymns, their history, usc, ctc.; 
also, the subject of this study, hymns collectively 
or as a form of literary composition. 

1818 Topp, //y:mnology, a collection of hymns. 1828 Q. 
ee 17 We shall enter into a preliminary historical 
sketch of the psalmody, and what we shall take the liberty 
of calling the hymnology, of the Christian Church. 1855 
Mitman Lat, Chr. xiv. iv. (1864) 1X. 174 In fact, all Hyin- 
nology, veruacular as well as Latin, is poetry only to pre- 
disposed or habituated ears. 1880 Manch, Guard, 24 Dec., 
The most comprehensive and trust worthy handbook of hyin- 
nology in the language. 1892 J. Juttan (¢:¢/c) A Dictionary 
of Hymnology. 

Hympe, hympe halt: see Hur. 

Hyn, obs. f. In prov., Wye, yy. 

Hynch, obs. f. Hincu. 

Hynd, obs. f. HEnn a. Hynd, hyne, obs. ff. 
Hiyp. Hynder, obs. f. Hinpera.,v. Hynd-, 
hynmast, -mest, obs. ff. Hinpmosrt. 

Hyne (hain), adv. Obs. exc. dial. Also 4-5 hyn, 
hyene, heyn(n)e, heine, 5 hien, 5-7 hine, (8 
hind). [A northern (chiefly Sc.) word, synonymous 
with southern ME. [len, Henne, ‘hence’, but app. of 
different origin, as OF. Atonan, heonan would not 
normally be represented by Aye. The ordinary 
northern word for ‘ hence’ was HETHEN, of which 
Ayne was perh. a contraction, as also whyne, thyne 
=ME. hweden, Jeden, whence, thence. Cf. also 
Syve:—siden ON. sidan).] 

1. Hence; from this place; away; departed. /s 
(gone) hyne, is departed, is no morc. dial. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 1162 Pu wekit spryt, ga 
hyne pe way! ¢ 1440 Fork Myst, xxxvi. 272 Lede we her 
heyne [rics pyne, tyne]. €1460 Towneley A/yst. xviii. 
216 We haue nede for to go hien [vies myne, tyne, fyne]. 
¢1470 Henry MVallace x. 514 All the men, hyn till [the} 
orient. ¢1475 Kauf Cotlzear 49 Hine ouir seuin mylis | 
dwell. 1508 Dunsar Gold. Targe 233 Sudaynly in the space 
of a luke, All was hyne went. ¢1560 A. Scorr Poems 
(S. T.S.) xvi. 39 All the blythenes, joy, and bliss, Tbe lusty, 
wantoun lyfe, I wiss, Of lufe is hyne. 1674-91 Ray WV. C. 
Words 37 Hine, Hence. Cumd. 1724 Ramsay Yea-t. Misc. 
(1733) I. 86 Far hind out o'er the lee. 1813 W. Beatmie 

ruits Time Parings (1871) 32 Hyne o'er ayont the mill- 
stane craigs, 1871 W. ALEXANDER Yohuny Gibd ii, Tbey're 
maybe hyne awa’. 

(Baith) 


+2. From this world; out of this life. 

hetr and Ayne, both in this world and the next. Oés. 

€1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Symon & Fudas xi. 96 Eftyr Thesu 

vpraisit wes fra hyne to hewyne. «1400-50 4/erander 

799 Pou must rewle all my realm qwen J am raght hyne. 

=~ ve Crt. Venus 1. 442 God ordanit lufe to be 
OL, V. 
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baith heir and hine. 1567 Cude & Godlie B. (S. T.S.) 235 
Confes tby sinnis les and maer, Vntotby God, or thow hyne 
wend. 

+ 3. From this time; hereafter. Ods. rare. 

1460 Towneley Myst. xvii. go Well is me that I shall 
dre Lyll I haue sene hym with myn ee, And no longer 
hyne. 1674-91 Ray N.C. iWords 37 Hine of a while; ere 
long. 

Hence Hyneforth, henceforth; Hynefo'rward, 
henceforward (also fra hyne forward); Hy-ne- 
ward, hence. 

ar4q00-so Alexander 734 Hy be hyneward. ¢1400 
Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxvi. 125 Fra heyne forward my worde 
sall be of als grete strenth..as my swerde. 1434 Misyn 
Mending Life xi. 123 Heynforward, swettist lorde, go not 
fro me. 1570 Henry's Vallace 1. 19 Hyne furtb now 
{¢ 1470 hensfurth) I will my proces hald. 

Hyney, hynny, obs. ff. Hinnyv. Hyng, -e, 
obs. ff. Hane v., Hince. Hyngel, obs. f. HInGLe, 
Hynt, var. Went v. Obs. 


Hynward, obs. form of Hinpwarp adz. 

¢1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494)1. xiii, Hyn- 
warde are all bodely thynges, fforwarde are goostly thynges. 

Hyo- \haijo). [f Gr. bo- in vo-erdys : see Hrorp.] 
A formative element employed in various modern 
scientific terms, chiefly anatomical, referring to the 
hyoid bonc in connexion with adjoining parts of 
the body. 


1811 Hooper J/ed. Diet., //yo, names compounded of this 
word belong to muscles which originate from, or are 
inserted into, or connected with tbe os Ayoides, as //yo- 


1 glossus, llyo-pharyngeus, Genio-hyo-glossus, etc. 


Hyobra‘nchial a., pertaining to the hyoid bone 
and the branchie. Hy‘odont, Hyodontid [Gr. 
d5ovs, d5ovr- tooth], one of the //yodontide or 
toothed herrings, a family of fresh-water fishes 
having teeth on the hyoid bone, fonnd in the rivers 
and lakes of North America. Hy:o-epiglo‘ttic, 
Hy o-epiglotti'dean ais., connecting the hyoid 
bone with the cpiglottis. Hyoga'noid, Hy:oga- 
noi‘dean aa@js. [Ganoip], belonging to, or charac- 
teristic of, the //yoganotdei, a sub-class of ganoid 
fishes, having the hyoid apparatus like those of the 
teleosts. Hyoglo’ssal, Hyoglo'ssian avjs. [Gr. 
yAwooa tongue], connected with the hyoid bone 
and the tongue. || Hyoglo'ssus, a muscle of the 
hyoid bone and tongue. Hyome‘ntal a. [L. men- 
tum chin}, pertaining to the hyoid bone together 
with the chin. |] Hyopla stron [I’LastRon] = Hlyo- 
STERNAL 5é.; hence Hyopla‘stral a., belonging 
to the hyoplastron. Hyosca‘pular a., pertaining 
to the hyoid bone and the scapula. Hyothy'roid 
a., pertaining to the hyoid bone and the thyroid car- 
tilage; also as s6.=hyothyroid muscle. 

1848 *Hyo-branchial [see Hyrosranciat). 1865 Reader 
No. 153. 631/3 Lhe hyo-branchial apparatus. 1886 Sy/. 
Soc. Lex., Hyobranchial cleft, a cleft or fissure situated 
in the embryo of Vertebrata between the hyoid arch in 
front and the .. first true branchial arch behind. 1847 
Craic, “flyo-cpiglottic. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hyo-cpi- 
ease Jigament, extending from the upper border of the 

yoid bone to tbe epiglottis. 188: Mivarr Cat 230 The 
*hyo-epiglottidean muscles are very small ones. 1886 S'yc/. 
Soc. Lex, *Hyoglossal membrane, a fibrous layer, connect- 
ing the under surface of the base of the tongue with the body 
of the hyoid bone. /ééd., *//yoglossian nerve, another term 
for the hypoglossal nerve. 1811 Iloovrer Med. Dict., *Hyo- 
glossus. 184z E. Witson Anat. Vade M. 273 The posterior 
‘border ofthe hyo-glossus muscle, 1872 Mivart Elem, Anat. 
287 Tbe hyo-glossus isa flat muscle, passing from the cornua 
of the hyoid upwards to the side of the tongue. 1871 Hux- 
LEY Anat. Vert. v. 202 In the Turtle the plastron consists 
of nine pieces .. the second, “hyoplastron. 1844 J. G. Wit. 
KINSON Swedenborg’s Anim, Kingd. 11. ii. 40 The *hyo- 
thyroid elevates the larynx, and closes the glottis, 


Hyocholic (haijkg'lik),a. Chem. [f. Gr. is, bo- 
swine + xoAn bile: see Cuorica.} In Ayocholic ace, 
formerly a synonym of hyoglycocholic acid, now 
applied to an acid (C,,11,,0,) derived from this 
by the action of acids and alkalies. 

1859 Fownes’ Chem. 565 WHyocholic acid contains 
CssHigNOto. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 234 Hyo- 
cholic avid, Co;HiyOy, an acid obtained, together with 
glycocine, by the action of potash on hyoglycocholic acid. 
1873 Ratre Phys. Chem. 58 Pig's bile contains hyo-cholic 
acid. .conjugated with glycocin and taurin. 


Hyoglycocholic (haito,glikokp lik), a. Chem. 
[{f. Gr. vs, bo- pig + -yAveus sweet + yoAn bile: see 
Guycocuoric.] In Ayoglycocholic acid, an acid 
(Cy7H,3;NO,) which, in the form of a sodium salt, 
is the chief constituent in the bile of pigs. Hence 
Hyoglyco‘cholate, a salt of this acid. 

1865-7z Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 235 Hyoglycocholic acid 


is monobasic, the hyoglycocholates in the dry state contain- 
ing Co7Hyz2M NOs. 


Hyoid (hei-oid), a. and sé. Anat. [ad. F. Ayoide 
(16th c. in Paré), ad. mod.L. Ayoides, Gr. boeedjs, 
shaped like the letter v; darotv boedés (also 
iiroe5és’, the hyoid bone. Cf. Hyro-.] 

A. adj, 1. Hyoid bone: the tongue-bone or 
os lingue, situated between the chin and the thy- 
roid cartilage. In man it isa horseshoe-shaped or 
U-shaped bone (whence the name) imbedded hori- 
zontally in the root of the tongue, with its convexity 


HYOSCYAMUS., 


pointing forwards, and held in place by several 
ligaments. 

In most mammals it is comparatively larger than in man, 
and is a more complicated and important structure, consist- 
ing of several distinct pieces. 

1811 Hooper Jed. Dict. 394/2 Hyoid bone. 1830 R. 
Knox Séclard's Anat. 35 This aperture is. .furnished with 
a branchial membrane supported by rays from the hyoid 
bone, and an osseous operculum. 1880 M. Mackenzie Dis. 
Lhroat § Nose 1. 4 The cornua of the hyoid bone. 

2. Pertaining to the hyoid bone. 

Hyoid arch, hyoid apparatus, the second visceral arch in 
Vertebrates, lying between the hyomandibular and hyo- 
branchial clefts. 

184z E. Witson Anat. Vade MM. 271 The Hyoid branch 
passes forwards beneath the thyro-hyoideus. 1&4 Owen 
Skel. & Teeth in Cire. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 185 The hyoid 
arch is the chief support of the branchial arches and gills. 
1870 Rotteston Anim. Life Introd. 71 Fish have no sali- 
vary gland, and the tongue is only moveable as a part of 
the hyoid apparatus upon which it is carried. 

B. sé. 1. The hyoid bone: see A. I. 

[1706 Puicuirs (ed. Kersey), //yoides, a Bone at the root 
of the Tongue. 1727-41 CHambBers Cyc/. s.v., The basis 
of the hyoides is about a thumb's breadth long on the 
outer side.) 1872 Mivart E/em. Anat. xii. 490 His hyoid 
is a sinall structure with one pair of cornua, instead of 
several branchial arches. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 18 The greater cornu of tbe hyoid. 

2. The hyoid artery. 

1883 H/. Gray's Anat. (ed. 10) 340 The hyoid runs along 
the upper border of the hyoid bone, supplying the muscles 
attached to it. 

IJence Hyoi-dal, Hyoi-dan aajs. = next. 

1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt’s Trav. 11. xvii. 70 The bony 
drum of the hyoidal bone of the araguato. 1888 RoLLeston 
& Jackson Autm. Lifeo3 The embryonic hyoidan cartilage. 

Hyoideanthsijoidz,in), a. Anat. [f. mod.L. 
hyouté-us (f. Ayotdés, Hyoww 1) +-an. F. has 
hyotdien.) Of or belonging to the hyoid (bone). 

1835-6 Topn Cycl, Anat. 1. 2709/2 The hyoidean furrows 
being separated at first by the cerebellic protuberance. 
1854 Owen Shel. & Teethin Cire. Sc, Organ. Nat. 1. 177 
‘The hzinal arch is called the ‘hyoidean arch’, in reference 
to its supporting the movements of the tongue. 1888 
Rotreston & Jackson Anim, Life 88 The hyoidean 
artery. 

Hyomandibular (hai o,;mendi*bia1), a. and 
sb, Anat, [f. Hyo- + Manpipucar.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the hyoid bone and the 
mandible or lower jaw. 

Hyomandibular bone, in fishes, the bone of the suspenso- 
rium which articulates with the cranium, //yumandibular 
cartilage, the dorsal segment or the upper end of the hyoid 
arch, //yomandibular cleft, the cleft between the mandi- 
bular and hyoid arches in the embryo of Vertebrates. 

1875 Huxiey in Aucye/, Brit. 1. 765/2 A hyomandibular 
artery..appears to represent the remains of the hyoidean 
and mandibular aortic arches. 1877 — Amat. /uv. Anim. 
i. 67 The hyomandibular cleft and its boundary walls, 1888 
Rottreston & Jackson Anim. Life 93 The lhyomandibular 
and symplectic bones. 


B. 56. The hyomandibular bone. 


187z Mivart £/em, Anat. 121 In the last-named group 
the lower jaw is suspended from elements of the ear capsule 
by a bone called the Hyomandibular, 1878 Britt Gegen- 
banr's Comp. cinat, p. xii, ‘The incus is developed from the 
uppermost extremity of the second or hyoid arch, and cor- 
responds to the hyomandibular of fishes. 


Hyo-meter. [Short for HyEromETER.] A rain 
gatige. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hyon, var. of Hyay, 

Hyoscine (hai-osain), Chem. [Arbitrarily f. 
Hyos(cyamvus) + -INE.} | An amorphous alkaloid 
isomerous with hyoscyamine. (The name was first 
given by Reichardt to a body which proved to be 
tropine. ) 

187z Watts Dict. Chem. Suppl. VI. 726 Hyoscine was 
obtained as an oily liquid having a strong alkaline reaction. 
1897 Ausutt Syst. Aled. 11. 858 The hypodermic injection 
of 35 grain of hyoscine bas been recommended. ; 

So +Hyoscinic (haiosinik) @., in Hyosctnic acid 
(CyH,.03), Reichardt’s name for tropic acid. 

|| Wyoscyamia (hai:esai,z''mia). Chem. [mod. 
I.., f. as next, with ending of ammonia.) =next. 

1823 Ure Dict. Chem. (ed. 2) 503/1 Hyosctama [sic], a 
new vegetable alkali, extracted ..from the hyosciamus nigra. 
1875 H.C. Woop 7keraf. (1879) 269 Hyoscyamia has a 
very similar, if not identical, action with atropia, 

yoscyamine (haisaiimain). Chem. ff. 
next + -INE.] An extremely poisonous alkaloid 
(C,zH,,NO,), obtaincd from the seeds of //yo- 
scyamus niger and some other Sodanacewx, isomerous 
with atropine; used in medicine as a sedative. 

1858 Hocc Meg. King. 553 The seeds [of henbane].. 
contain an alkaline principle, called Ayoscyaminc, 1865-72 
Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 236 Hyoscyamine neutralises acids 
completely. 1875 /d1?. Suppl. VII. 664 Hyoscyamine 
sulphate, .crystallises over sulphuric acid in radiate groups 
of white shining needles. ; 

| Hyoscyamus (haijosai-imds). Bot. [ad, Gr. 
vooxvapos (f. dds, gen. of bs pig + xvapos bean), in 
Palladius written zusgezames, whence Jusquiam.] 

A genus of plants belonging to the N.O. Solana- 
cezx ; the British species is //yoscyamus niger, HEn- 
BANE. b. The narcotic extract or tincture of hen- 
bane. 

[1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), Ayoscyamos, the Herb Hen- 
bane.) 1799 A/ecd. ¥rn/. 1. 285 Hyoscyamus boiled in milk, 
to be applied to the eyes. 1838 Penny Cyc. XII. 410/1 
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HYOSTERNAL. 


Hyoscyamus, when taken by a person in health, produces 
disorder of the nervous system. 1878 A. M. Hamittox 
Nerv. Dis. 203 Hyoscyamus and belladonna also do good. 

Hyosternal (hai,osts-1nal), a. and sh. Anat. 
f. Hyo- + STERNAL.] a. adj. Pertaining to the 

yoid apparatus together with the sternum or 
breast-bone. b. sé. The second pair of plates in 
the plastron of a turtle, also called the hyoplastron. 

1835-6 Topo Cycl. Anat. 1.2841 Twoanterior fateral pieces, 
the hyosternals. 1839-47 /dcd. III. 838/1 This central 
piece is bounded. posteriorly hy another pair named the 
hyosternal. 1870 Rotteston diam. Life 28 The hyosternal 
processes are continued. 

| Hyosternum (hoijsts:nim). Anat. [f. 
Hyo- + Sternuv.] = HyostTersav sé. 

Hyostylic (haijsstailik), a. Anat. [f. Hro- 
+ Gr, o7bA-os pillar +-1c.] Having the lower jaw 
suspended from the cranium by a hyomandibular 
bone (opposed to aufosiylic and amphistylic, q.v.). 
Also said of the lower jaw itself. 

1880 GiUntHER Fishes 74 The Ganoid fishes with persistent 
notochord. but with a hyostylic skull. 1888 Rotirestox & 
Jackson Anim, Life 95 When the lower jaw is connected to 
the cranium solely by a hyomandihular element derived 
from the hyoid arch..it is said to he hyostylic. 

Hyp ‘hip. Alsof/. hyps. collog. ?0bs. [Ab- 
breviation of IlypocHonprIa. See Hip 56.3 and 
Hypo.] Usually the hy, the hyps: hypochondria, 
morbid depression ef spirits. 

1705 Berxecey in Fraser Life (1871) 422 {lyps and such 
like unaccountable things. 1712 ‘Horesny Diary (ed. 
Hunter) II. 120 So overrun with the hyps, that he told me 
he thought he should not live ull night. 1731 Swirt 
Cassinus & Peter 33 Heav'n send thou hast not got the 
hyps! 1736 Gray Lett, Wks. 1834 11. 5 If the default of 
your spirits and nerves be nothing hut the effect of the hyp, 
| have no more to say. 1738 Swirt Pol, Conversat, Introd. 
51 Some Abbreviations exquisitely refined; as..Hypps. or 
Wippo, for Hypochondriacks. 1805-7 J. Beresrorp J/ise- 
ries Hum. Life (1826) Post. Groans v, An unconquerable 
fit of sullenness, indolence, the hyp, orthe head-ache. 1825 
R. P. Warp Sremaine 11.1. 2 Belmont was a melancholy 
place, and 1 was dying there of hyp! 

atirih, 1731 Lett. sr. Fog's Frul, (1732 Il. 236 As to.. 
your Hyp-Doctors..and your Country Parsons, let him 
leave all these Fellows to my Manageinent. 

Hyp, obs. form of Hip. 

Hyp-, the form of Hiypo- used beforc a vowel: 
see the words below. 

Hypactic (hipxktik), 2. and sé, Med. [ad. 
Gr, traxtix-os, f. brayew to carry off below, f. td 
Hypo- 1 + dyeww to lead, carry.} Purgative. Also 
as sb. (see quot. 1523). 

1753 CHauoers Cycl, Supp., Hypactic medicines, a term 
used hy some authors for cathartic medicines, 1823 Crass 
Technol, Di-t., Hypactics, medicines which serve to evacu- 
ate the faces. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

| Hypesthesia hipéspisid). Pa/A. [mod.L., 
f. Hypo- 4 + Gr, -ato@ncia, aig@nais sensation, 
SESTHESIS.] Diminished capacity for sensation ; 
dulled sensitiveness. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Hypzxsthe'sic a., of or belonging to 
hy presthesia, 

Hypethral, -ethral (hip-, hoipipral), a. 
[f. L. Aypethr-us, hypxthr-os, adj. and sb., ad. Gr. 
vmaiOpos under the sky, in the open air \f. tad 
Hypo- 1+ ainp air, ETHER) +-AL.] 

1, Open to the sky; having no roof. 

In its application to buildings adopted from Vitruvius, who 
used it to designate a supposed type of Greek temple, in 
which the cella was left wholly or partly uncovered. 

[z7x5 Leos: Padladio'’s Archit. (1742) 11. 9 All the space 
surrounded by the inner columns was open, whence the 
Prospect of such Temples was /y'fethros, that is, uncover’d.] 
1794 Rudim. Anc. Archit. (ed. 2) 107 The internal colon- 
nade to the hypaethral temple is a peristyle. 1845 Forp 
Handbk. Spain \. 377/2 The Patio is an hypethral quadri- 
lateral oblong of some 120 ft. by 60. 1871 M. Cottins 
Mrg. §& Merch. 1, i. 1 The old Elizabethan house, built as 
an hypaethral quadrangle with cloisters, stands on a hill 
looking southward. a 1876 — Pen Sketches (1879) 1. 26 The 
builders of Stonehenge. .sought to make their hypaethral 
temple sublime in its vastness. 

2. Open-air. Also as sé. (nonce-use) : One who 
lives in the open air. 

1875 Lowett Lett. 1894) II. 135 Being much of an 
hypaethral, I augured ill from it. 1879 Ruskin Arrows of 
Chace (1880) I. 246 he Greek and Istrian marbles used at 
Venice are absolutely defiant of hypzthral influences. 1887 
Lowett Democr. 184 What a hypaethral story it is, how 
much of it passes in the open air ! 

ll Hypalgia thipeldzia’. Path. {mod.L., 
f, Hypo- 4 + Gr. -aAyia, &dyos pain; cf. Gr. 
tnadyeev to have a slight pain.}] A slight feeling 
of pain; a decrease in pain. Hence Hypa‘lgic a. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hypalla‘ctic, 2. rare. [ad. Gr. imaddaxrin-ds 
exchangeable.] Of the nature of hypallage. 


1896 F. Hace in Vation (N. Y.) LXII. 342/1 This ex- 
pression..in seemingly hypallactic constructions. 


|| Hypallage \hipz'ladz7, haip-). Also 6 hipal- 
lage, hyppalage, (7 hypallagy). [L. Ayfallage,a. 
Gr. tradAayy interchange, exchange, f. ind Hrpo- 
I + dAAagoewv (stem dAAay-) to exchange. Cf. F. 
hypallage (16th c.).] 

A figure of speech in which there is an inter- 
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change of two elements of a proposition, the natural 
relations of these being reversed. 

Servius, in commenting on Virg. -£2, iii. 61, explains 
dare classibus austros as a hypallage for dare classes 
austris. In Quintilian (watt. vi. 23) the word (written as 
Greek) has the sense of Metoxymy, and English authors 
have sometimes applied it loosely or incorrectly to other 
variations from natural forms of expression, esp. to the 
transference of attributes from their proper subjects to 
others icf. quot. 1556). 

1586 A Dav Eng. Secretary it. (1625) 83 A/yfaHage, when 
by change of property in application a thing is delivered, 
astosay. the wicked wound thus given, for. having thus 
wickedly wounded him. 1589 Pettennaw Eng. Poesie nt. 
xv. (Arh.) 183 The Greekes call this figure (Hipallage!..we 
in our vulgar may call him the wnderchange: but I had 
rather haue him called the (Changeling. 1654 Vitvain 
Theorem. Theol. vi. 153 Names of Men may import Men 
of name, sith such Hypallages are usual in Scripture. 1789 
Manan Persius (1795) 66 note, Casaubon..says that this is 
an Hypallage. 1844 T. Mrrcnect Sophocles 1. 25 note, 
Hypallages of this kind abound in Sophocles. 1894 T, N. 
Harper Peace through Truth Ser. 1.1. 44 uole, The phrase, 
‘you also are become dead to the law’, .. is a hypallage for 
‘the law has become dead to you’. , 

Ilence Hypa lagize v. z7/7., to use hypallage. 

1895 F. Hatt in Nation \N. Y.) LXI1. 3421 Mere 
Shakespeare hypallagizes. 

|| Hypanthium hipzx-n}itim). fof. [mod.L., 
f. Fiypo- 2+ Gr. dv@os flower.}) | Sce quots.) 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hypanthium, term given by 
Link to the inferior aap: of the calyx. 1866 7 reas. Sot. 
6112 HypantAruim, the fleshy enlarged hollow of the end 
of a flower stalk. 1880 Grav Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 415/2 
Hyfanthinm, an enlargement or other development of the 
torus under the calyx. ; 

Hlence Hypa-nthial a., belonging to or of the 
nature of a hypanthium. 

1880 Gray Sfruct. Bot. (ed. 6) 214 A hypantbium or 
hypanthial receptacle is..a flower-axis or receptacle de- 
veloped mainly under the calyx. 

|| Hypapante ‘hipapent7). Gr. Ch. [a. Gr. 
Unanavrn, late form of tmavrm a coming to meet.] 
A festival commemorating the meeting of the 
infant Jesus and his mother with Simeon and Anna 
in the temple. 

a 1646 J. Grecory Posthuma, Eprisc. Puerorum (1649 
108 The Arabick Translation of this Constitution hath 
more Ifoliedaies than the Originall, and the [{fypapante 
for one. ; 

Hypapophysis hipipp’fisis, haip-. Anal. 
fl, -ses. [t. Hyvo- 2) 4 + Apoptysis.) An Apo- 
PHYSIS or spinous process on the lower or ventral 
side of a vertebral centrum. 

1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 
169 Lhe exogenous parts are the.. parapophysis..the meta- 
pophysis..the hypapophysis. 1873 Mivart f:dem. Anat. ii. 
42 Processes which appear on the ventral aspect cf the cen- 
trum in many animals, and which are termed hypapophyses. 

Hence Hypapophy’'sial a., of or pertaining to a 
hypapophysis. 

1864 Owen Shel. 4 Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1.197 
The hypapophysial part of the atlas. 1886 Syef. Soc. Lex.. 
Hypapophysial arch, a bony ring on the under surface of 
the vertebra of some animals, constituted by the junction of 
two bypapophyses. ; ; 

Hypargyrite (hipa-udgirait . Jin. [f. Hypo- 4 
+ ARGYRITE (f. Gr, dpyupos silver).] A silverore, a 
massive variety of MIARGYRITE, from Clausthal in 
the Elarz Mountains. 

1868 Dana Mix. (ed 5 89. — 

Hyparterial (-a:tieriil),@. Azar. [f. Hyp(o- 
2 + ARTERIAL.] Situated or lying beneath the 
‘artery’ or trachea. 

In mod. Dicts. : : . 

|| Hyparxis (hipasksis). Philos. rare. (a. Gr. 
Unapfis existence, subsistence, f. brapxew to begin 
to be, to exist, f. bad Hypo- 1 + dpyew to begin.] 
Being, essence. 

1792 T. Taytor Proclus IT. 361 Every thing subsists in its 
own order, according to hyparxis. 1797 — in Wonthly Mag. 
111. 5:1 They consider ideas, at one time, as the conceptions 
of the father; at another... as the exempt hyparxes or 
summits) of beings. — ; f ; 

Hypaspist (hipz'spist, haip-). Gr. Antig. [ad. 
Gr. braomoarns shield-bearer, f. 76 HyPo- 1 + aamis 
shield.}] A shield-bearer; one of a distinguished 
body of troops ‘to which the foot-gnards belonged) 
in the Macedonian army. 

a 1827 W. Mitroro cited in Webster (1823). 1839 THirt- 
WALL Greece VI. 313 The king himself went up with 500 of 
the hypaspists to view the place. ‘ 1855 Grote Greece 11. xcil. 
X11. 2 Another description of infantry organized by Philip 
called tbe Hypaspists—shield bearers or Guards; originally 
few in number and employed for personal defence of the 
prince. /6drd. 83 The hypaspists are used also for assault of 
walled places, and for rapid night marches. 

| Hypate (hi-patz). Avzc.Gr. Music. [L. hypate, 
a. Gr. twarn (sc. xopin CHORD) uppermost string, 
fem. of imaros uppermost, last. Cf. F. Aypate.] 
The name of the lowest tone in the lowest two 


tetrachords of ancient Greek music. 


1603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor. 1254 It appeareth also | 


manifestly, hy the Hy-pates, that it was not for ignorance that 
in the Dorian tunes they forbade this Tetrachord. 1660 
Stancey Ast, PAilos. 1x. (1701) 386/1 The gravest sound 
in the diapason concord, is called Hypate; because vraroy 
signifieth highest. 


Hypaxial (hipeksial, haip-), a. Compar. Anat. 


HYPER-. 


' [f. Hypo- 2 + Axi-s + -au; cf, AxtaL.] Lying 
beneath, or on the ventral side of, the vertebral axis, 
1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 221 Hypaxial processes may 
also be developed beneath vertebre to which complete 
araxial arches are annexed. .in the thoracic region of many 
irds. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hypaxial arch, the arch of 
bone formed hy the hamapophyses of a vertebra. 

Hyp’d, obs. form of Ilyprep. 

Hype, obs. form of Hip sé.! 

Hypecacuana, obs. form of IpFcAcUANHA. 

+Hypenemy. 0s. rare. [ad. L. Aypéne- 
mium (ovum), a. Gr. tanvemov (adv) wind-ege, 
f. bad beneath + avepos wind. Also used in L. 
form.) A wind-egg. 

[1646 Sir T. Browse Psend. Fp. 1v. vi. 194 Such as are 
addled swim, as do also those which are tearmed Ajpenemua 
or wind-egges.] 1668 H. More Div. Dial, Schol.(1713) 571 
Provided that it be not a Hypenemy or Wind Egg. 

So Hypenemious a. (Gr. imnvémios), full of 
wind, wincy; said of an egg. 

Ke in Mayne Expos. Lex, 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

yper hai-pe1,, humorous or colloquial ab- 
breviation (a) of Ayfercritic, 6 ofhkyper-Calvinist, 

1689 Prior Ff. to #. Shephard 168 Criticks | read on 
other Men, And Hypers upon them again. 1856 SrrrcFon 
New Park St. Pulpit No. 102 We are called Antinomians ; 
we are cried down as Ayfers. 1863 Cater Punch in 
Pulpit xi (ed. 3) 110, { call you, then, Mr. A/yfer, not for 
the sake of giving you a nickname, but for the sake of 
distinguishing you from other religionists to whom you do 
not belong .. It is the well-known designation of those who 
go beyond Calvin. 

Hyper- (boips1), prefix, repr. Gr. bwep- (bmep 
prep. and adv., ‘over, beyond, over much, above 
measure’ ; in Gr. combined adverbially with verbs, 
in the local sense ‘over, above, beyond’, as bmep- 
Baiveyr to step over, overstcp, cross, imepBadAew 
to throw over or beyond; and hence in the adjec- 
tives and substantives thence derived, as bmepBards 
going across, transposed (cf. IIyPERBATON), tmep- 
Bodn a throwing over or beyond, overshooting, 
excess, cxtravagance, HIYPERBOLE, tmepBodsKes 
Hyprersotic. Also with adjectives formed on sub- 
stantive stems, implying that the thing or quality is 
present over or beyond the ordinary degree, as imép- 
@vpos over-daring, high-spirited, UépBros of over- 
whelming might ; and later with ordinary adjectives 
with the sense ‘exceedingly’, as tméppeyas im- 
mensely preat, bwépxados exceedingly beautiful. In 
this sense also sometimes with verbs, as brepayanav 
to love cxceedingly, twepex@aipew to hate exceed- 
ingly. Also combined prepositionally with sbs., 
forming adjs. with the sense of lying or going 
beyond, surpassing, as twepBdpeos that is beyond 
the north wind, FEYPERBOREAN, Umepopros lying over 
the frontier, brepouparros that is above the heavens, 
unépOeos more than divine, b7épperpos going beyond 
measure (or metre); whence also with sbs. from 
adjs., as umepOvpiov the lintel of a door, bmepperpia 
a passing all measure. 

Comparatively few of these have come down or 
been adopted in English, hyperbole, hyperborean, 
with their derivatives, being the chiet; Lut from 
the 17th century Ayfer- has been extensively used, 
more cr less on Greek analogies, in the formation 
of new compounds, and has even become a kind of 
living element, frecly prefixed to adjectives and 
| substantives, as in groups 1 and 4 below. 

I. Formations in which, as in HYPERBOREAN, 
the prefix has the prepositional force of ‘over, 
beyond, or above’ (what is denoted by the second 
element). 

1. General formations: a. adjectives, as Ayfer- 
| -augelical, -archeological, -archiepiscopal, -bar- 

barous, -constitulional, -crealurely, -diabolical. 

-eqgualorial, -magical, -magnetic, -miraculous, -pa- 

thetic, -prophetical, -stotc, see also hyperethical, 

hyperrational, etc., below. b. Rarely in sub- 
stantives except abstracts from the adjs.), and 
verbs ; e.g. Aypergoddess, hyperdeify : see below. 

1650 R. Gect Serm, 27 The divine, intellectual, *hypez- 

angelical world. 1882 H. Goopwix in 7rans. Cumbld. & 

Westmld. Archzol, Soc. V1. 234 A *hyper-arcbxological 

chapter in the history of the world, 1657 J. Goopwin 77ers 

Tried 25 Authority .. not so “hyper-archepiscopall, so super- 

metropolitan. 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle i. 

(1887) 27 A *hyperharbarous technology, that no Athenian 

ear could have borne. 1827 Hata Const. Hist. (1876) 
Iff. xiv. 98 A kind of paramount, and what I may 
*hyper-constitutional law. 1856 R. A. VaucHan Jfystics 
(1860) I. 100 Virtues which are unbuman. anti-terrestrial, 
*hypercreaturely—forgive the word. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. 1. 199 A hyperbolicall, diabolicall, nay *byper- 
diabolicall plot. 1820 SHetrey Mitch Ard. Introd. vy 
Scorched by Hell's *hyperequatorial climate. 1837 CarLYLE 
Diam. Necki. xiv. Misc. Ess. 1872 V. 184 Such a *Hyper- — 
magical is this our poor old Real world. 1680 R. FLeMixc 
Fulfill. Script. (801) I. iii, 179 By a touch of tbis *hyper- 
magnetic power. 1826 SoutHEey Vind. Eccl. Angl. 483 
Thougb introduced..hy such *hyper-miraculous miracl 
| 1866 Lond. Rev. 15 Sept. 283,2 That which is *hy: 


pathetic, which is really too deep for tears. 1613 JACKSON — 
| Creed tl. xxii, § 4 His [Christ's] *hyperpropheticall spirit. 


HYPER... 


1817 Coreripce Biog. Lit. 1. ix. 48 A crude egoismus, 
a boastful and *hyperstoic hostility to nature. 1870 Temple 
Bar Mag. Mar. 41 Listening to that *hyperterrestrial 
singing. 

2. Aus. a. Inthe names of the musical modes 
hyperzolian, -dorian, -ionian, -lydian, -mttxo- 
lydian, -phrygian, denoting either (a) the acute 
modes in ancient Greek music, which began at 
a definite interval above the ordinary £olzan, 
Dorian, etc., or (d) the ‘authentic’ modes in 
mediaeval music (the same as olan, Dorian, 
etc.) as contrasted with the ‘ plagal’ modes hyfo- 
wolian, -dortan, etc. b. Also formerly in names 
of intervals measured upwards, as Ayperliapason, 
Ayperdiapente, hyperdiatessaron, hyperditone (sce 
DIAPASON, etc.). (Cf Hypo- 3.) 

1760 Stites Anc. Greek Music in Phil. Trans. L1. 713. 
lbrd. 722 Vhey placed the Hypermixolydian at a diapason 
from the Hypodorian, towards the acute, giving it that 
denomination from its position above the Mixolydian. 
1867 Macrarren Harmony i. 14 The fourth mode Ambrose 
selected is the Hyper-Lydian sometimes called Mixo- 
Lydian. 1873 H. C. Banister Text-bk, Mus, 31 The 
authentic modes were also called Hyper-lonian, Hyper- 
Dorian, etc. 

3. In various terms of modern Mathematics, as 
hyperconic, hypercycle, etc. (see below); esp. in 
adjectives applied to functions, etc., related to or 
resembling those denoted by the simple adjectives, 
but involving some extension or complication, as 
Ayper-complex, -elliplic, -geometric (-ical), -jaco- 
bian, -spherical. See also H¥PERDETERMINANT. 

1816 tr. Lacroix’s Diff. & Int. Calculus 374 These series, 
in which the number of factors increases from term to lerm, 
have been designated by Euler..hypergeometrical series. 
1881 A thengum 22 Jan.136/1’ On the Periodicity of Hyper- 
elliptic Integrals of the First Class’, hy Mr. W. R. W. 
Roberts. /érd., The Differential Equation which is satis- 
fied hy the Hypergeometric Series, 1893 ForsytH 7 ‘4e. 
Functions 32 Vhe hypergeometric series, together with 
all its derivatives, is holomorphic within a circle of radius 
unity and centre the origin. 

II. Formations in which, as in Hy¥PERCRITICAL, 
Hypercnitic, the prefix has the adverbial sense of 
“over much, to excess, cxceedingly ’. 

4. General formations, comprising adjectives (with 
their adverbs), substantives, and (a few) verbs; 
often corresponding to one another in meaning. 

a. adjectives (with corresponding adverbs): as 
hyperaccurate,-acid, -active, -acule,-brutal, -carnal, 
-classical, -composite, -confident, -conscientious, -ele- 
gant, -excursive, -fastidious, -grammatical, -hilari- 
ous, -ideali’stic, -latinislic, -logical, -lustrous, -meta- 
Phorical, -metaphysical, -modest, -moral, -mystical, 
-neurolic,-obtrusive, orthodox, -ridiculous,-saintly, 
-sceptical, -sentimental, -speculative, -superlative, 
-torrid, -tragical,-transcendent,-tropical, -wrought, 
etc. b. substantives, as Ayfperacidity, -aclivity, 
-acuteness, -civiltzalion, -climax, -conformist, -con- 
sctentiousness, -conservatism, -division, -exaltation, 
-exctlabilily, -federalist, -hypocrisy, -orthodoxy, 
-panegyric, -paroxysm,-pretist, -plagiarism,-ritual- 
ism, -scrupulosity, -senstbility, -subtiety, -vitaliza- 
tion, etc. ¢. verbs, as hyperemphasize, -realize, 
-vitalize. 

1893 Sin R. Bare /n High Heav. iii. 60 The reader must 
not think that I ain attempting to be *hyper-accurate in this 
definition of the North Pole. 1897 AttauTT Syst. Med. 
I1l. 525 A *hyperacid gastric juice is secreted. /érd. 11, 
915 This [grinding] pain I helieve to be due to *hyperacidity, 
1867 Anstie in Bienn. Retrosp. New Syd. Soc. 89 The.. 
*hyperactive condition of the brain in acute mania. 1888 
Medical News 2 June 608 Organs..in a state of *hyper- 
activity, 1888 F. Winterton in Afind July 389 Subtlety 
and *hyperacuteness were the hane of Scholasticism. 1 
CA. Times 17 Jan. 56/3 The *hyper-carnal views which 
predoininated prior to the Reformation. 1844 Fraser's 
Wag. XX1X. 52 The conventional trammels of *hyper- 
civilisation, /érd. 55 The *hyper-classical may dispute as 
they will. 1817 Coterince Biog. Lit, (1882) xxii, 212 His 
feelings are alternately startled by anticlimax and *hyper- 
climax. 1894 Hester. Caz. 10 Jan. 3/2 The *hyper-confi- 
dent tone in which the gentlemen referred to presume to 
lecture the executive. 170a THoressy Diary (ed. Hunter) 
I. 259 For fear the..*Hyperconformists should.. prevail 
against the Bishops themselves and the moderate party. 
1845 O. Brownson Wes. V1. 369 It seems that the sin of 
Rome is “hyperconservatism. 1838 Black®. Mag. XLIII. 
644 [He] falls into the easy error of *hyperdivision. 1893 
Bookseller's Catal.,” Ape’ and ‘Spy’ have succeeded in 
*hyperemphasizing the peculiarities of manner, appearance 
and dress of all the leading men of the day. 188a 7rans. 
Victoria Inst. 177 A *hyper-exaltation of the tree of know- 
ledge above the tree of life. 1875 H.C. Woop Theraf. 
(1879) 167 A stage of muscular *hyper-excitability. 1849 
Por Marginalia Wks. 1864 111. 538 The harum-scarum, 
ative mannerism. 1807 J. Aoams HWés. (1854) 
IX. 592 The..tories, and *hyperfederalists will rebellow 
their execrations against me. 1834 Gen. P. THomrson 
Exerc. (1842) 111. 89 A few quakerly or *hypergrammatical 
individuals linger by the olden forms. 1839 J. Rocers 
Antipopopr. xv. ii. 314 What hypocrisy! what *hyper- 
hypocrisy ! 1884 Athenzum 27 Dec. 852/2 The *hyper- 
idealistic speculations of .. Ihsen. 1819 Coreripce in 
Blackw, Mag. V1. 197 (Sir Thos. Browne is] often truly 
great and magnificent in his style and diction, though, 

_ too often hig, stiff, and *hyperlatinistic. 1883 Edin. Rev. 
Jan. 27 The *hyperlogical cerements that held his mind in 


499 


hondage. 1833 Cartyte Sart, Res. i. xii, This piebald, en- 
tangled, *hyper-metaphorical style of writing. 1668 H. More 
Div, Dial.11. 465 This is *H ypermetaphysical..very highly 
turgent and mysterious. 1886 Sat. Kev. 25 Dec. 848/1 
*Hypermystical solutions are avoided. =829 E. H. Barker 
Parriana 11. 101 note, This *hyper-orthodox and ultra- 
Tory divine. 1800 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. X. 
319 Another fault or misfortune of Klopstock, is his 
*hyperorthodoxy. 1877 Dawson Orig. World vi. 135 A 
piece of pedantic hyperorthodoxy. 1852 Lyeti in Life 
11. 185 There was no *hyperpanegyric. 1801 W. Tavior 
in Monthly Mag. X11. 224 Sneezing indicates over-action, 
super-irritation, *hyper-paroxysm. 1804 SouTHEy in Ann. 
Rev, 11. 548 The whole volume is made up of these *hyper- 
plagiarisms, where the theft is not more daring. 1873 F. 
Hatt Mod. Eng. 39 Masters of *hyperpolysyllahic sesqui- 
pedalianism. 1892 Temple Bar Mag. June 149 The Burgo- 
masteress..*hyper-realised, perhaps, how much Elias was 
tohlame. 1859 I. Taytor Logic in Theol. 224 The *hyper- 
reverential regard. 1882 T, Moztey Kern. 1. xliv, There 
is not the slightest .. palliation of my little piece of *hyper- 
ritualism. 31874 Farrar Chris (ed. 2) I]. xliv. 117 note, 
The cold *hyper-saintly ones might say..surely she might 
wait yet one day longer! 1638 Cuittincw. Relig. Prot. 1. 
vi. § 38. 357 If you will he so *hyperscepticall as to per- 
swade me, that I am not sure that I doe heleeve all this. 
388: Brackie Lay Serm. ix. 312 The *hyperscrupulosity of 
a verbal conscience. 1883 F. M. Crawroro Dr. Claudius 
iii, The hlandishments and caressing *hypersensualism of 
Delmonico. 1868 Mrs. Wuitney P. Strong vii,’ One less 
little life in the world’, said I, *hypersentimentally. 1859 
Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) 11.144 The *hyperspeculative 
points we have been discussing. 1877 Biack Green Past. 
xiv, *Hyper-suhtleties of fancy. 1663 CowLey Verses & 
Ess., Liberty (1669) 83 If the person be Pan hAuper sebastus, 
there’s a *Hupersuperlative ceremony then of conducting 
him to the bottome of the stairs. 1845 SoutHey in Q. Kev. 
XXXII. 372 Souls in Purgatory, and even heyond it, in the 
*hyper-torrid Zone of the spiritual world. 1800 W. Taytor 
in Monthly Mag. X.502/1 The two devils..rant and roar 
somewhat *hypertragically. 1877 E. Cairo PArlos. Kant 
vi. 117 Such *hyper-transcendent conceptions. 1885 L. 
OLIPHANT Sympneumata 210 In this struggle for a curative 
*hypervitalisation. /éid., Those *hypervilalised vegetable 
and mineral substances, 1859 I. Tavtor Logic in Theol. 
319 A *hyper- wrought theology. 

5. Specific and technical terms, esp. of Pathology 
and Physiology, as Ayperacuity, hyperalbumt- 
nosts, etc.: see below. Also [lyPERaM1a, etc. 

III. 6. Formations in which Ayfer- qualifies 
the second elcment adverbially or attributively, 
signifying that this is itself the highcr in position 
of two or more, or the highest in serial order or 
degree; as in HyPeraporHysis, I[¥YPERCORACOID, 
hyperhypostasts. 

7. In Chemistry, Aypfer- denotes the highest in a 
series of oxygen compounds (cf. Hypo- 5), e.g. hy- 
perchloric, hyperiodic, hyperoxide ; but this is now 
more commonly expressed by PER-. 

1795 Pearson in PAil. Trans. LXXXYV. 341 It may be 
called, according to the new nomenclature, hyper-carburet 
of iron. 1842 Parnett Chem. Anal, (1845) 303 Treat the 
residue with alcohol, hy which hyperchlorate of soda and 
the excess of hyperchlorate of barytes are dissolved. 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Hypercarbonates, a former term for 
the salts now called Bicarbonates. /did., Hypersulphuret. 

IV. The more important words belonging to 
all these groups appear in their alphabetical order 
as main words; others of less importance or less 
frequent use, and mostly of recent introduction, 
follow here. (For most of these no statement of 
derivation is needed, as they are simply formed 
by prefixing Ayfer- to another word, the etymology 
of which will be found in its place: e.g. Ayper- 
acuity, f. Ayper-+ ACUITY, q.v.) 

Hyperacw ‘ity, excessive or morbid acuteness (of 
the bodily senses), || Hyperalbumino-sis /a//., 
excess of albumen in the blood. || Hyperalgesia 
(-zldgi'sia), || Hyperalgia (-wx'ldzia) ath. [Gr. 
Unepadye-eww to be pained exceedingly, -adyia, 
aAyos pain], excessive sensitiveness to painful im- 
pressions; hcnce Hyperalgesic (-zxldze'sik) a., 
pertaining to or affected with hyperalgesia. 
Hypera‘narchy, a condition beyond or worse than 
anarchy. Hyperaphic (-x'fik) a. /ath. [Gr. ap-7 
touch], excessively sensitive to touch (Mayne, 
1855). Hy perarchy[Gr.dpyxn, -apxia rule],exccss 
of government. Hyperasthe‘nia, -a‘stheny /a/h. 
[ASTHENIA] :: see quot. Hyperbrachycephalic 
(-brackiszfeelik) @, Craszol., extremely brachy- 
cephalic ; applied to a skull of which the cranial 
index is over 85; so Hyperbrachycephaly 
(-brakisefali), the condition of being hyperbra- 
chycephalic. Hyperbra‘nchial a. Zool., situated 
above the gills or branchiz. || Hyperca'rdia 
Path. [Gr. xapSia heart], hypertrophy of thc 
heart (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hyperchromatism 
(-krou'matiz’m}, abnormally intense coloration. 
Hyperchro'matopsy (see quot., and chroma- 
topsy s.v. CHROMATO-). Hyperco‘nic a. Geom., 
relating to the intersection of two conicoids or sur- 
faces of the second order. Hyperco’smic a., above 
the world, supramundane. Hy‘percycle Geom, 
[a. F. hypercycle], name given by Laguerre to a 


| class of curves comprising the hypocycloid with 
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four cusps, the parabola, the anticaustics of the 
parabola, etc. (1882 Comples Rendus XCIV. 778, 
etc.). + Hyperde ify v. frazs., to exalt above God. 
Hyperdistri‘butive a., distributive in relation to 
more than one variable (see DisTRIBUTIVE a. 6); 
sb, a hyperdistributive function. Hyperdyna-mic 
a., excessively violent or excited, as the vital powers 
in certain morbid conditions (Mayne, 1855). || Hy- 
peremesis (-e'mésis) /afh., excessive vomiting ; 
so Hyperemetic (-ime‘tik) @., pertaining to or 
affected with hyperemesis (Mayne, 1855). Hyper- 
ethical a., beyond the sphere of ethics. || Hyper- 
genesis (-dze'nésis), excessive production or 
growth; so Hypergenetic (-dzéne‘tik) a., per- 
taining to or characterized by hypergenesis (Mayne, 
1855). Hypergo'ddess, a being of higher rank 
than a goddess, a supreme goddess. Hyper- 
hidro’sis, -idrosis (erron. -Aydrosis) Path. ex- 
cessive sweating. Hyperhypo‘stasis: see quot. 
+ Hyperhypsi‘stous a. [Gr. vyior-os highest], 
exalted above the highest. Hyperidea'tion, cx- 
cessive flow of ideas, extreme imental activity, or 
restlessness. || Hyperkinesis (-kaini‘sis) [Gr. 
ktvnois movement], abnormal amount of muscular 
movement, spasmodic action; so Hyperkinetic 
(-kaine'tik) @., pertaining to or affected with 
hyperkinesis. Hypermedica'tion, excessive use 
of medicines. Hypermne:sia [Gr. pyijois remem- 
brance], unusual power of memory. MHyper- 
natural a., beyond what is natural (in quot. as 
sb.). + Hyperne'phelist [Gr. bepvéped-os above 
the clouds, vepéAn cloud], one who goes above the 
clouds. Hyperno‘mian a. [Gr. imépvop-os trans- 
gressing the law, vézos law], above or beyond the 
scope of law. Hy-perno te, an additional or supple- 
mentary note. Hypernutri-tion, excessive nutii- 
tion: = 1YlERTROPHY. Hyperorga‘nic a., beyond 
or independent of the organism. Hyperorthogna- 
thic (-pipognze:pik) a. Cranzol., excessively ortho- 
gnathic ; applied to a skull in which the cranial 
index is over 91; so Hyperorthognathy (-/1}9"- 
gnapi), the condition of being hyperorthognathic. 
Hyperphary'ngeal a. Zool., situated above the 
pharynx. (| Hyperphasia (-fé!zia) ath. [Gr. 
gpaois speaking ; after aphasia], excessive talking 
occasioned by a want of control over the vocal 
organs, due to cerebral affection (Sy@. Soc. Lex. 
1886); hence Hyperphasic (-fezik) a., affected 
withhyperphasia. Hyperpheno'menalzc.,superior 
to what is phenomenal, noumenal. Hyperpy- 
retic (-paire'tik) a. /ath. [Gr. muperds fever], 
pertaining to or affected with || Hyperpyre-xia, a 
high or excessive degree of fever; whence Hyper- 
pyre’xial, Hyperpyre’xic adjs. = hyperpyretic, 
Hyperra‘tional a., above or beyond the scope of 
reason, Hyper-re*sonance, excessive resonance 
of a part of the body on percussion; so Hyper- 
resonant a. Hyperrhy‘thmical a., additional 
to the rhythm, hypermetrical. || Hypersarco'ma, 
Hypersarco'sis /ath., proud or fungous flesh, 
Hypersecre'tion, excessive secretion. Hyper- 
sensitive a., excessively sensitive, over-sensitive ; 
hence Hyperse‘nsitiveness. Hyperse'nusual c., 
above or beyond the scope of the senses, super- 
sensuous, Hyperspace Geow., space of more 
thanthree dimensions, Hypersperma‘tic a.[Gr. 
onéppa seed], characterized by excess of semen. 
Hyperthe'rmal, Hyperthe rmic, a. [Gr. @epyds 
hot, THERMAL] characterized by excess of heat, 
of very high temperature. || Hypertrichosis 
(-trikdu-sis) [Gr. rpixwors growth of hair, f. tpx-, 
pig hair], excessive growth of hair, locally or over 
the body generally. MHypertridime'nsional a. 
Geom., of or relating to more than three dimensions. 
Hyperty‘pic, -ical a., surpassing what is typical. 
Hyperura‘nian a. [Gr. imepoupavi-os], lying above 
the heavens, snpcr-celestial. Hyperure‘sis [Gr. 
ovpyais urination], excessive discharge of urine. 
Hypervascular a@., vascular to an abnormal 
degree; hence Hypervascula‘rity, hypervascular 
condition or quality. 

1887 F. W. H. Myers in Afind Jan. 154 Hypnotic *hyper- 
acuity of vision. 1866-80 A. Fuint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 67 
We know nothing of absolute *hyperalhuminosis as a morbid 
state of the blood. 1876 BartHoLow Mat. Aled. (1879) 225 
Lead may cause that condition of hyperalhuminosis which 
eventuates in alhuminous urine. 1896 ALLBUTT Syst. A/ed. 
I. 665 Cutaneous *hyperalgesia is common. 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., *Hyperalgia. 1806 W. Tayvior in Ann. Rev. IV. 253 
If Adam Smith's system tends somewhat to anarchy, Sir 
James Steuart’s tends surely to *hyperanarchy. |1797 — 1n 
Monthly Rev. XX1V.532* Hyperarchy, or excessive govern- 
ment, has ruined more empires than anarchy, or deficient 
government. 1855 Mayne, *//yferasthenia, excessive de- 
bility : *hyperastheny. 1849-52 Topo Cyc/. Anat. IV. 1462/1 
The characteristic of * Hyperchromatopsy is that of attaching 


colours .. to... objects which have no pretensions to them. 
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1877 BootH New Geom. Meth. 11. 2 Vo these curves may 
be given the appropriate name of *Hyperconic sections. 
1877 Buackie Hise Wen 339 Until they climb To *hyper- 
cosmic fields. 1663 4 ron-brmin, 76 Vhey do *Hyper-deifie 
it, advance it above God. 1855 Mayne A.xfos. Lex., *Hy- 
peremesis. 1875 11. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 429 Hyper- 
emesis may..be divided into. .such as is due to overdoses uf 
depressing centric emetics ;..such as arises from irritation of 
the stomach. 1882 J. Martineau Study Spinoza 289 The 
boundary between the ethical and the *hyper-ethical. 1855 
Mayne £.cpos. Lex., “Hy pergenesis, ..a congenital excess 
or redundancy of parts. 1878 ‘T. Bryant Pract, Sure. i. 
559 The hypergenesis of the pulp [of a tooth]. 1847 Grote 
Greece ww. xxail, IV. 264 These supreme goddesses {the 
Ma:ra:]—or “hyper-goddesses, since the gods themselves 
must submit to them. 1854-67 C, A. IlArgis Dict, Med. 
Yerminol., *Hyperhidrosts, 1876 Dunrinc Dis. Skin 125 
Hyperidrosis isa functional disorder ofthe sweat glands. 1874 
Mivart £volution in Contentp. Rev. Oct. 788 As if the teri 
‘hy perhy postasis was not a familiar one to denote the abso- 
lute personality as distinguished from every dependent one. 
1680 Counterplots 26 Vhe Angels in tbeir exalted nature, 
have they knees for this “hyperhypsistous Immanuel? 1855 
Mayne Expos, Lex.,*/lypercinesis. 1878 A. M. Hamittox 
Nerv. Dis. 103 Vhere is hyperkinesis, there being a tendency 
tomuscular spasm. 1880 J/:ad V. 385 Hyperkinesis or super- 
abundant vivacity ofmovement. 188atr. A idal’s Dis. Alemory 
iv. 174 1s this exaltation of memory, which physicians term 
*hypermnesia,a morbid phenomenon? 18545, Dates Ess. 
Sr. Vimes Ser. W. 324 There is Heep, articled clerk. .him, too, 
we are inclined to put in tbe category of the “hypernaturals. 
1708 Motreux Rabelais, Pantagr. Prognost. Prol., What- 
ever all the Astrophyles, "Hypernephelists..have thought. 
1841-4 Emerson £ss., E.xpertence Wks. (Bohn 1. 188 The 
intellect .. is antinomian or “hypernomian, and judges law 
as well as fact. 1758 JJonthly Rev. 153 Notes which refer 
again to other notes, and *hypernotes or further quotations. 
1885 G. H. Tavior Pelvic Therap. 128 *Wypernutrition of 
nerve centres. 1841-2 Sir W. Hamitron in Reid's Heks. 
(1863) 864 The.. purely mental act of will: what for distinc- 
tion's sake I would call the "Ayferorganic volition. 1887 
A. KE. Suiprey in Q. Jral. Micros. Sc. Jan. 350 The *hyper- 
pharyngeal groove of Amphioxus. 1882 A. C. Fraser in 
Lincyel. Brit. XVV. 761 1 Vhe *hyperphenomenal reality of 
our own existence. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 61 
| hel ae temperatures are such as considerably aeted 
even the high-febrile. 1866-804. Print Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 
199 “Hyperpyrexia ..is to be combated by the cold bath or 
by sponging the surface of the body. 1875 H. C. Woon 
Therap. (1879) 654 Good effects of the sudden withdrawal 
of heat in rheumatic hyperpyrexia. 1896 AttButT Syst. 
Aled. 1. 500 *Hyperpyrexial symptoms. 1897 /did. HI. 25 
*EHyperpyrexic symptoms commenced on the seventh, eighth 
or ninth day. 1829 I. Tayvtor Enthus, ii, (1867! 27 The 
man of imaginative or “hyper-rational piety. 1879 Sé 
George's Ilosp. Rep. UX. 246 Acute pain in right chest.. 
"Hyper-resonance on percussion. /id., Upper two-thirds 
of right side of chest still “hyper-resonant. 1774 Mitrorp 
Ess. Harmony Lang. 203 Mr. Addison's periods mostly end 
with the "hyperrhythmical syllable. 1811 Hoorrr Jed. Lex., 
*Hypersarcoma..A fleshy excrescence. 1847 Craic, /{per- 
sarcoma, exuberant growth of granulations on a sore. 1706 
Puitiips (ed. Kersey), *//yfersarcosis, a preternatural Ex- 
crescence, or growing out of Flesh in any part of the Body. 
1864 W. T. Fox Shin Dis.71 *Hypersecretion. 1876 Gross 
Dis. Bladder 44 Hypersecretion of mucus and pus. 1871 
Miss Brappon Lovelsix. 170 Apt to be "hypersensitive, and 
easily disturbed about trifles. 1897 ALtnutrr Syst. Med. 111, 
111 In this condition the reflex apparatus of the glottis is 
so hypersensitive. 1876 Gro. Exiot Dan. Der. xxxvii, AS 
private as the utmost “hypersensitiveness could desire. 1867 
Caytey in Math, Pap. (1893) V1. 191 The quasi-geometrical 
representation of conditions by means of loci in *hyper-space. 
1893 Academy 21 Oct. 345/3 Sometimes called pan-geo- 
inetry, somelimes the geomeiry of hyper-space, andsometunes 
non-uclidian geometry. 1811 W. Payor in Jonthly Rez. 
LXV. 9 Men..in the "hyperspermatic state are very subject 
to inental hallucination. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., “Hyper- 
thermal, of an insupportable heat. 1896 AttBuTT Syst. 
Med. 1. 154 The ‘*hyperthermic’ state produced by: punc- 
ture [of the brain] is found to differ from true febrile pyrexia. 
1880 Nature 4 Mar. 424 Instances of “hypertrichosis in 
woman. 1875 CayLey in Phil. Trans. CLXYV. 675 The 
language of *hypertridimensional geometry. 1886 W. H. 
Frower in Pop. Sct. Monthly Jan. 318 [Oceanic negroes] are 
represented, in what may be called a *hypertypical form, 
by the extremely dolichocephalic Kai Colos. 1883 Symonps 
Shaks. Predecess, xv. 614 Tbe poet moves ina *hyperuranian 
region. 1813 QO. Kev. IX. 470 Where there is "hyperuresis, 
he forbids fruit. 1876 rans. Clin. Soc. 1X. 49 Vhe dura 
mater was not especially *hyper-vascular. J/éid. 50 There 
was ..an outgrowth of cerebral substance .. it presented 
marked “hyper-vascularity. 


| Hyperemia (heaiperimia). Path. Also 
-heemia, -emia. f[mod.L., f. Hyper- 5 + Gr. 
-atnia (cf. azwmia, etc.), f. aiua bloo:l. Cf. Gr. 
imepatud-ev to have excess of blood.) An ex- 


cessive accumulation of blood in a particular part, 
arising either from increased flow through the 
arteries (active ot arlertal h., or from obstruction 
in a vein (pass¢ve or venous h.); congestion. 

1836-9 Toop Cyc/. Anat, 1]. 826/2 Hyperemia of one 
organ may give rise to anzemia of another. 1876 DunHrixc 
Dis, Skin 64 Cutaneous hyperemia consists in an ex- 
cessive amount of blood in the capillaries of the skin. 1878 
Foster Phys. ul. v. § 3. 487 Due to a one-sided hyperhamia 
of the spinal cord. ; 

Hence Hyperemic, -emic (haiparzmik) a., of, 
pertaining to, or affected with hyperzemia. 

1839-47 Topo Cyc/. Anat. 111.62/2 The bones..were in an 
hyperzemiccondition. 1897 AtteutT Syst. A/ed. 111. 424 The 
miucous coat [of the stomach] is most frequently hyperemic. 

Hypereolian, a. Anc. A/us.. see HYPER- 2. 

|| Hyperzsthesia (-es-, -ispr'sia), [mod.L., 
f. Hyper- 5 + Gr. -ata@naia, aia@nais perception, 
feeling.] Path. Excessive and morbid sensitive- 
ness of the nerves or nerve-centres. 
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1849-52 Toop Cyc/. Anat, IV. 1184/2 In a case of Hy- 
perzsthesia .the patient could perceive the distinctness of 
the two points on the foot. 188 M. Mackenzie is. 
throat & Nose 1, 415 Hysterical persons, suffering from 
hyperaesthesia or paraesthesia of the larynx, often erro- 
neously fancy that something is sticking in the part. 

b. transf. Excessive sensibility or sensitiveness 
(in general). 

1865 Lecky Ration. II. 103 nofe, In sleep, hyperasthesia 
of the memory is very: common. 1866 ALGER Solit. Nal. 5 
Man w. 264 He suffered dreadfully from what may be 
called social hypera:sthesia, a morbid over-feeling of the 
relations between himself and others. 

Hyperesthe:sic, bad form for next. 

1888 Amer. Frni. Psychol. Feb. 339 Hyperaestbesic states. 

Hyperesthetic (-es-, -isfetik), a. Also 
-esthetic. [fH yper- 4,5 + Gr. aig@nrin-ds per- 
ceptive :; see AESTHETIC. ] 

1. Affected with hyperasthesia ; excessively or 
morbidly sensitive. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Ler., Hyperesthetic, 1872 F. G. 
Tuomas Dis. Women 116 The hyperasthetic condition of 
the nerves. 1897 AtteutT Sys¢, Wed. 111. 872 In peritonitis 
the skin of the abdomen is hypera:sthetic. E 

hyper-wsthetic)., UExcessively cesthetic. 

1879 F. Harrison Chorce Bhs. (1886) 85 When one meets 
bevies of hypera:sthetic young maidens. 1896 Advance 
(Chicago) 25 June 918/2 Some hyper-esthetic people think 
that no good can come from a sermon whose divisions are 
marked by ‘first’, ‘secondly ', and ‘thirdly’. 

Hyperapophysis (-ipp‘fisis). Axa. ff. 
Hyrer- 6+ Avoruysis.) * A process of bone ex- 
tending backward from the neural spine of one 
vertebra to that of another, or developed from the 
post-zygapophysis’ (Syd. Soc. Sex. 1886,. 

1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. ii. 45 $t is possible..for the 
neural spine to send back a pair of processes (hy perapo- 
physes), as in Galago. a 

lence Hyperapophy'sial a , of or pertaining to 
a hyperapophysis. 

+ Hyperaspist (-w'spist). Ols. Also in Gr. 
form ||hyperaspi-stes. [ad. Gr. trepaamarys 
protector, defender, f. brepaamivew to hold a shield 
over, f, danis shield.] <A defender, champion. 

1638 Cuntixcw. Relig. /'rot. i. i. § 5. 33, | appeal to any 
inditferent reader, whether C. M. be not by his Hyperaspist 
forsaken in the plain field. 1647 Jen. Taytor Lie. Proph. 
iii. 63 If it should meet witb peevish opposites on one side, 
and contident Hyperaspists on the other. 1747 WARBURTON 
Shaks., Mac. w. iv. 4 Vhe allusion is to the Hyperaspists 
of the ancients, who bestrode their fellows faln in battle, and 
covered them with their shields. 

Hyperbatic hoipaibetik), 2. Gram. and 
Rhet. {ad. Gr. tmepBatixds, f. trépBaroy llyren- 
BATON.) Pertaining to or of the nature of hyper- 
baton; transposed, invertcd. 1847 in CRatc. 

Hence Hyperba'tically a¢v., in the way of hyper- 
baton, by transposition or inversion. 

| Hyperbaton haipd-ubatgn . Gram.and A het. 
Also 6 hiper-, -tone. fa. L. Ayperbaton, a. Gr. 
tnépBaror, literally ‘ overstepping’, f. imepBaiverv 
inép over + Baivay to step, walk'.] 

A figure of speech in which the customary or 
logical order of words or phrases is inverted, esp. 
for the sake of emphasis. Also, an example of 
this figure. 

The suhstantive is first recorded in Latin authors (Quin- 
tillian and Pliny); but Plato and Anstotle use the verbal 
adj. drepBaros with reference to transpositions in language. 

1579 E. K. Gloss, Spenser's Sheph. Cal. May, A patheti- 
call parenthesis, to encrease a carefull Hyperbaton. 1599 
Tuyane Aninady. 11875) 56 The sence..ys ‘the fende 
inakethe this’ for whiche Chaucer vsethe these wordes by 
Transpositione, (accordinge to the rethoricall figure Hiper- 
batone), ‘This makethe the fende’, 1641 Mittos Animady. 
v. (1851) 223 If your meaning be with a violent Hyperbaton 
to transpose the Text. 1727 H. Herpert tr. Flenry's Lecl. 
Hist. 1.62 There are so many,.hyberbatons and transpo- 
sitions, which render his stile difficult. 1776 G. CamPBeELL 
Philos. Rhet. (1801) 11. 348 We have here a considerable 
hyperbaton. .there being no less than thirteen words inter- 
posed between the noun and tbe preposition. 1866 Bais 
Eng. Composit. 38 The Hyperbaton..1s purposed inversion 
. before announcing something of great emphasis and im- 
port, thus giving to a meditated expression tbe effect of an 


impromptu. 

Hyperbola (beips-1b0la). Geom. [a. mod.L. 
hyperbola, ad. Gr. imepBodn the name of the curve, 
lit. excess (cf. HyPERBOLE), f. bmepSaddeww to exceed 
(irép over + Baddew to throw). In F. hyperbole. 

The hyperbola was so named either because the inclina- 
tion of its plane to the base of the cone exceeds that of the 
side of tbe cone (see Extirse), or because the side of the 
rectangle on the abscissa equal to the square of the ordinate 
is longer than the latus rectum.] ‘ 

One of the conic sections ; a plane curve consisting 
of two separate, equal and similar, infinite branches, 
formed by the intersection of a plane with both 
branches of a double cone (i.e. two similar cones 
on opposite sides of the same vertex). It may also 
be defined as a curve in which the focal distance of 
any point bears to its distance from the directrix a 
constant ratio greater than unity. It has two foci, 
one for each branch, and two asymptotes, which 
intersect in the centre of the curve, midway between 
the vertices of its two branches. (Often applied 
to one branch of the curve.) 


HYPERBOLIC. 


1668 Phil. Trans. 111. 643 The Area of one Hyperbola 
being computed, the Area of all others may be thence 
argued. oa Bestrey Loyle Lect. viii. 267 They would not 
have moved in Hyperbola’s, or in Ellipses very eccentric. 
1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 256 ‘Vhe Sections 
of the opposite Cones will be equal Hyperbolas. 1728 
PEMBERTON Newton's Philos. 232 With a velocity still 
greater the body will move in an hyperbola, 1828 IIu1tos 
Course Math, (1. 102 ‘Vhe section is an hyperbola, when 
the cutting plane makes a greater angle with the base than 
the side of the cone makes. 1885 (;oovate /'hys. Bot. 
(1292) 381 vote, If the outline of the growing plant is a 
hyperbola, the periclinals will be confocal hyperbolas, with 
the same axis but different parameter. 

b. Iextended (after Newton) to algebraic curves 
of higher degrees denoted by equations analogous 
to that of the common hyperbola. 

1727-41 Citampers Cyc/. s.v., Infinite Ilyperbola’s, or 
Hyperbola’s of the higher kinds, are those defined by the 
equation ay"*t"* = 6c"ia 4x)", Jbid., As the hyperbola 
of the tirst kind or order has two usymptotes, that of the 
second kind or order has three, that of the third, four, etc. 
1753 — Cycl. Supp. s. v., Wyperbolas of all degrees may be 
expressed by the equation a“ y"=a"t", 1852 [see Hyrer- 
BOLIC 2]. 

Hyperbole (haipsubdlz). Also 6 yperbole, 
hiperbole. [a. Gr. dmepBodn excess (cf. IlyPER- 
BOLA), exaggeration ; the latter sense is first found 
in Isocrates and Aristotle. Cf. F. Ayperdbole (earlier 
rherbole).) 

1. A&ct. A figure of speech consisting in exag- 
gerated or extravagant statement, used to express 
strong feeling or produce a strong impression, and 
not intended to be understood literally. b. With 
a and //., an instance of this figure. 

1529 More Pyaloge ww. 110b/1 Ly a mauer of speking 
which is among lerned men called yperbole, fur the more 
vehement expressyng of a mater. 1579 Vutke //eskins’ 
Parl. 340 He must note an hyherbole or ouerreaching 
speach tn this sentence. 1888 Snaks. 4. LZ. L. ih 
407 Three-pil’d Hyperboles, spruce affectation, Figures 
iedanticalt 1657 J. Situ Jyst. Aves. 58 Scriptural 
sxamiples of Hyperbole..Deut, 9. 4, Cities fenced up to 
heaven.. Joh. 21, 25, The whole world could not contain 
the books, 1726 Gay /adles 1. xviii. 11 Hyperboles, tho’ 
ne'er so great, Will still come sliort of self-conceit. 1824 
L. Muaray Ang. Grant. (ed. 5) 1. 510 Hyperboles are of 
two kinds; either such as “are employed in description, or 
such as are suggested by the warmth of passion. 1838 
Prescort /erd. 4 /s, (1846) 1. xi. 439 An Arabic interpreter 
eapatiated, in florid hyperbole, on the inagnanimity and 
princely qualities of the Spanisb king. 

. gen. Ixcess, extravagance. rare. 

16sa L. S. /'eople's Liberty aviii. 45 [He] spared him out 
of an HI iperbole of clemency. 1678 Norris Coll. Misc. 
(1699 6 Onder the great Hyperbole of l’ain He mourns. 
3874 1]. R. Reynotvs John Laft. iii. § 2.175 They agreed 
with the Pharisees in their extraordinary regard for the 
Sabbath, even pressing their rigour to an hyperbole. 

+2. Geom, =1lyYPERBOLA. Obs. 

(Perh. with ¢ mute, as in F. hyperbole. 

1579 Dicces Stratzof. 188 Whether ..the sayde Curue 
Arke, be not an Hyperbole. 1716 Douctass in Ar. Trans. 
XXIX. 535 Within it hath an Angle or sharp Ridge which 
runs all along the Middle, at the Top of tbe Hyperbole [of 
its beak]. 

licnce Hype‘rbole v. f/r. nonce-wa.,, to use 
hyperbole, to exaggerate. 

1698 Lockxr Let. to E. Masham 29 Apr. in Fcx Bourne 
Life (1876) 11. xv. 461 Your poor solitary verger who sutlers 
here under the deep winter of frost and snuw: I do not 
hyperbole in the case. 

Hyperbolic hoipa:bg' lik), 2. ad. Gr. brep- 
Bodix-ds extravagant, f. brepBody TIYPERBOLE; in 
sense 2 used as the adj. of HYpeRBoLA. So F. 
hyperbolique in both senses. ] 

lL. Ahet, =11YPERBOLICAL 1. 

1646 Cnas. I. Let. to Henderson (1649) 56 There are alwaies 
some flattering Fooles that can commend nothing but with 
hyperbolick expressions. 1748 Ricnarpson C/artssa (1811) 
Il. xxx. 191 Eternal gratitude, is bis word, among others 
still more hyperbolic. 1835 I. Tayitor Sfir. Despot. ii. 55 
The claims of God's ministers will be asserted in a hyper- 
bolic yet insidious style. 

2. Geom. Of, belonging to, or of the form or 


nature of a hyperbola. 

Hyperbolic branch (of a curve); an infinite branch which, 
like the hyperbola, continually approacbes an asymptote 
(opp. to parabolic). /1. conoid: a conoid of hyperbolic 
section, a hyperboloid of revolution. tH. cylindroid: 
name given by Wren to the hyperboloid of revolution of 
one sheet. HH. faraboloid ; see PARABOLOID. 

3676 Hattey in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Alen (1841) I. 250 
Foci and diameter describe that hyperbolic line, wbose 
vertex is nearest toA. 1797 Encycl. Brit. V11.687/2 When 
the vessel is a portion of a cone or hyperbolic conoid, the 
content by this method is found less than the truth. 1827 
G. Hicains Celtic Druids 104 Their doctrine that comets 
were planets, wbich moved in byperbolic curves. 1852 
Satmon Higher Plane Curves v. (1879) 172 Cubics having 
three hyperbo'c brancbes are called by Newton redundant 
hyperbolas. : j 

b. Applied to functions, operations, etc., having 
some relation to the hyperbola. 

Hyperbolic curvature: the curvature of a surface whose 
indicatrix is a byperbola; tbe same as ANTICLASTIC curva- 
ture. H. function: a function baving a relation to 
a rectangular hyperbola similar to that of the ordinary 
trigonometrical functions to a circle ; asthe Ayferbolic sine, 
cosine, tangent, etc. (abbrev. sinh, cosh, tanh, etc.). Vee 
geometry: the geometry of hyperbolic space. H. involn- 
tion; an involution of points (or lines) whose double points 
(or lines) are real (opp. to e//iptic involution, where they 
are imaginary). H. logarithm : a logarithm to tbe basee 


HYPERBOLICAL. 


(2°71828..), a natural or Napierian logarithm; so called 
use proportional to a segment of the area between 
a hyperbola and its asymptote. H, space: (a) the space 
between a hyperbola and its asymptote or an ordinate; (4) 
name given by Klein to a space, of any number of dimen- 
sions, whose curvature is uniform and negative (see quot. 
1872-3), H. spiral; a spiral in which the radius vector 
varies inversely as the angle turned tbrough by it; so 
called from tbe analogy of its polar equation (7#=constant) 
to tbe Cartesian equation of the hyperbola (xy=constant), 
H. substitution: term for a class of substitutions in the 
theory of homographic transformation. ; 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hyperbolick-Space, is the 
Area or Space contained between the Curve of an Hyper- 
bola, and the whole Ordinate. 1743 Emerson Flnxions 97 
The Fluxion of any Quantity divided by that Quantity is 
the Fluxion of the Hyperbolic Logarithm of that Quautity. 
fbid., The hyperbolic Space between the Assymptotes. 
1816 tr. Lacrozx's Dif. & Int. Calculus 129 An equation 
which belongs to the hyperbolic spiral. 1872-3 CLirrorD 
Vath, Papers i1882) 139 That geometry of three-dimen- 
sional space which assumes the Euclidian postulates has 
been called by Dr. Klein the paradolic geometry of space, 
to distinguish it from two other varieties which assume uni- 
forni positive and negative curvature respectively, and which 
he calls the e//iptic and Ayperbod'c geometry of space. /éid. 
236 note, According to Dr, Klein's nomenclature, a space, 
every point of which can be uniquely represented by a set 
of values of 2 variables, is called elliptic, parabolic, or hyper- 
bolic, wben its curvature is uniform and positive, zero, or 
negative. 1880 Curvstat Non-Exclidean Geom. 19 In 
hyperbolic space a straight line has two distinct real points 
atinfinity. 1893 Forsytu The. Functions 517 If the multi- 

lier be a real positive quantity, the substitution is called 
Raperbolte: 1894 CHARLOTTE Scott .Wod. Anal. Geom. 162 
A hyperbolic involution is non-overlapping. 


Hyperbolical (haipaibp'likal), a Also 5 
iper-, 6 hiper-. [f. as prec. +-aL.] 
1. Xhel. Of the nature of, involving, or using 


hyperbole ; exaggerated, extravagant (in language 
or expression). 

1432-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) 1. 77 Alexander seythe that not 
to be trawthe, but after a locucion iperbolicalle. 1581 

. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 43 Your infamous, shame- 
esse, and reprochfull Hiperbolicall speach. 1581 MaRBecK 
Bk. of Notes 196 An Hiperboricall loquution, of which Chri- 
sostome is full. a 1661 Futter Worthres (1840) II. 438 He is 
too hyperbolical in praising his own country. 1774 Wigs 
Hist. Eng. Poetry iii. (1840) I, 113 A taste for byperbolical 
description. 1820 Hazutt Lect. Dram, Lit. 347 It em- 
bodies .. all tbe pomp of action in alt the vehemence of 
hyperbolical declamation. 1872 Geo. Extot Mfiddleom, xxii, 
I have a hyperbolical tongue : it catches fire as it goes. 

+b. gez. Extravagant in character or behaviour; 
excessive, enormous. Ods. 

1589 GREENE JJenaphon | Arb.) 61 Being all plunged wel- 
nigh in a speachlesse astonishment..Pleusidippus, not vsed 
to such hyperbolical spectators, broke off the silence by 
calling for his victualls, 1633 ‘I’. Starrorp Pac. //ib. 1. Vv. 
(1810) 62 ‘Vhese hyperbolical demands, were. .absolutely 
rejected. 1663 Cowtey Verses & Ess., Greatness (1669) 
“121 This Hyperbolical op whom we stand amazed at. 
1859 Geo. Etior A. Bede ix, The gardener..was over head 
and ears in love with her, and had lately made unmistake- 
able avowals in luscious strawberries and hyperbolical Peas. 

2. Geom. ={Y1yrexsonic 2. 

1571 Dicces Pantom, w. Pref. T ja, Conoydall, Para- 
bollical, Hyperbollical and Ellepseycal circumscribed and 
inscribed bodies. 1669 Wren in PAil, Trans. 1V. 961 The 
Generation of an Hyperbolical Cylindroid demonstrated 
and the Application chereof for Grinding Hyperbolical 
Glasses. 1716 Douctass in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 535 The 
Figure of each Beak is truly Hyperbolical. 1822 IMison Sc. 
§ airt 11. 359 Either an elliptical conoid or a hyperbolical 
conoid, 1871 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal. § 69. 413 Thus 
its path may be elliy tical, hyperbolical, or parabolical. 

Hyperbo'lically, a/v. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 

1. In a hyperbolical manner; with hyperbole or 
exaggeration. 

1555 Eorn Decades Pref. (Arb.) 51 Although..it bee hyper- 
borically wrytten that in the dayes of Salomon golde and syl- 
uer were in Hierusalem..as plentiful as stones. 1579 FULKE 
Heskins’ Parl. 244 Chrysostom dotb hyperbolically amplifie 
the excellencie of the Ministers office. 1610 HEALEY S?, Aug. 
Crtie of God xvi, xxi, (1620) 362 Such a multitude as holy 
Writ thought to signifie hyperbolically by the sands of the 
earth. 1774 PENNANT Tour Scotl. in 1772, 220 The northern 
bards speak hyperbolically of the effect of the hlast blown 
by the mouth of the heroes. 1842 De Quincey Cicero Wks. 

I. 224 Unless his income were hyperbolically vast. 

2. ‘In form of an hyperbola’ (J.). 

t+ Hyperbo'licly, adv. Obs. [f. Hypernoric 
+-LY.} =prec. I. 

1596 DatryMP_e tr. 
hyperboliklie or abone 
ales i. im. x. 
Thucydides, 
Scriptures. 

+ Hyperboliform, ¢. Oés. [f. HyrenBoia + 
“FORM: cf. F. Ayperboliforme.] Of the form of, or 
resembling, a hyperbola. 

1727-41 CHamBers Cyci., Hyperboliform Figures, are 
such curves as approach, in their roperties, to the nature 
ofthe hyperbola ; called also hyperboloids. (In recent Dicts.) 

Hyperbolism (heips:1béliz’m). 

1. Rhet. [f. HyPerBoe + -1sm; cf. F, Ay per- 
bolisme.| Use of or addiction to hyperbole ; 
eee style, or an instance of this. 

1653, 
anything here of Hyperbolism 
@ 1806 Horsey Sern, 


Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 63 To speik 
my boundes. 1669 Gate Crt. Gen- 


is no where to be found but in the Sacred 


or higb-flown Language, 
1. v. (1811) 69 With all the allowances 


tog What Cicero hyperbolicly affirmes of 


H. More A ntid. Ath. Ep. Ded, (1712) 2 Nor is there © 


that can be made for the hyperbolisms of the oriental style. — 


1879 D. J. Hitt Bryant 83 The mock-sentimental hyper. 
bahia that has made Mark Twain’s books so pope o 
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2. Geom. [ad. mod.L. hyperbolismus (Newton), 
f. HYPERBoLA.] A curve whose equation is derived 
from that of another curve by substituting xy for y, 
as that of the hyperbola is from that of the straight 
line. 

[170g Newton Lin. Tertit Ordinis iv. § 9 Hyperbolismus 
Hyperbole tres habet Asymptotos.] 186x Tacsot tr, .Vew- 
ton's Lines 3rd Order 21 Of the four Hyperbolisms of the 
Hyperhola. Whenever .. both the terms ax? and 42° are 
deficient, the curve will be a hyperbolism of some conic 
section. /éid. 23 A_byperbolism of the parabola is ex- 
pressed by the equation ry?+ey=d, and has two asymp- 
totes. 1873 G.Satmon Higher Plane Curves ed. 2) 175 If 
y = $(x) be the equation of any curve, Newton calls the 
curve xy=$(2) a hyperbolism of that curve. 

Hyperbolist (haipsabdlist). [f. HYPERBOLE 
+ -IST.] 

1. One given to the use of hyperbole; one who 
uses exaggerated language or statements. 

1661 Bovte Style of Script. (1675) 253, 1 .. cease to think 
the Psalmist an hyperbolist, for comparing the transcendent 
sweetness of God’s word to that inferiour one of boney. 
21734 Nort £xam. ui. viii. § 79 Our ordinary Anecdo- 
tarians..do not declaredly transcribe them [libels] into their 
Text, as our Hyperbolist hath done bere. 1872 Daily 
.Vews 2 Sept., Court hyperbolists and loyal dispatches .. 
had swelled his acbievements to the proportions of match- 
less feats. 

2. [nonce-use, f. HYPERBOLA. } 

1831 I. Taytor in Edwards Freed. Will Introd. mi. 55 
The friends of the first of the curves would think them- 
selves justified in denouncing tbe hyper bolists as extravagant 
heretics. ? 

Hyperbolize (haips-1bélsiz), v Now rare. 
[f. as prec. +-1ze. Cf. F. hyperboliser.] 

1. inir, To use hyperbole; to exaggerate. 

1599 Broughton's Lett, ii. 10 Will you hyperbolize 2boue 
S. Gregorie, who is contented to marshall the foure generall 
Councels? 1632 G. Huches Saints Losse 52 If I should 
tell all, 1 should..seeme to hyperbolize. 1656 S. H. Gold, 
Law 90 God in Scripture allows of Titles ;..nay, God dotb 
hygertolice it, and saith of ul Powers, You are Gods. 1783 
Brain Rhet. xvi. I. 321 The person .. who was under the 
distracting agitations of grief, might be permitted to hyper- 
bolize strongly. 

2. lrans. To express or represent hyperbolically; 


+ to extol or praise extravagantly; to exaggerate. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Ans. Nameless Cath. 41 Glosses 
hyperbolizing the flatteries of the Canonists. 1660 Hickrr- 
INGILL Famatca (1661) 26 Of the Fruit or Nuts of these 
Trees is made the so fam'’d Chocoletta, whose virtues are 
hiperboliz’d upon every post in London. 19797 A/onthly 
Mag. III. 271 He has hyperbolized tbe Spanish hyper- 
bolical salutation, ‘ May you live a thousand years!’ 1814 
Edin. Rev, XXIV. 40 Surprising events which were but 
inoderately hyperbolized at the time. 

Hence Hype'rbolizing v4/. sé. and ppi. a. 

a1619 FotHersy A theom. ni. vii. § 6 (1622) 272 The rhie- 
toricall amplification of hyperbolizing Orators. 1638 Cuit- 
Lincw. Relig. Prot, 1. v. § 89. 291 This had been witbout 
hyperbolizing, Wusndus contra Athanasinm, 1671 J. 
Wester Metallogr. xv. 233 If I gave no credit to their 
hyberbolizing fancies, f 

Hype'rbolo-, combining form of IlyPerno.a, 
as th Hype rbologra:ph [Gr. --ypagos that writes or 
describes], an instrument for tracing hyperbolas; 
Hype'rbolo-parabo‘lical @., partaking of the na- 
ture of the hyperbola and parabola. 

1736 Stone in Phil, Trans. XI. 319 The two species are 
to be reckoned amongst the Hyperbolo-parabolical Curves. 
1876 Catal. Sci. App. S. Kens. § 70 Hyperbolograph. 

Hyperboloid (haips:abdloid). Geom. [f. Hy- 
PERBOLA + -01D, Cf. F. Ayperboloide.] 

tl. A hyperbola of a higher degree: = HyPer- 
BOLA b. Obs. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., [1yperboloidcs, are hyperbola’s 
of tbe bigher kind..expressed by this equation: ay"+" = 
bx" (a+x)", 1940 Cueyvse Regimen 326 Like the several 
Orders of the Fae lcloids, some of which meet tbe 
Asymptot infinitly sooner and faster than others, but through 
wee all must pass soouer or later. 1796 in Hu1ton J/azh. 

ict. 

2. A solid or surface of the second degrec, some 
of whose plane scctions are hyperbolas, the others 
being ellipses or circles. Formerly restricted to 
those of circular scction, generated by the revolu- 
tion of a hyperbola about one of its axes; now 
called hyperbolozds of revolulion. 

There are two kinds of hyperboloid: the Ayperboloid of 
one sheet, e.g. that generated by revolution about tbe con- 
jugate axis (formerly called hyperbolic cylindroid), a figure 
resembling a cylinder but of continuously varying diameter, 
like a reel narrower in the middle than atthe ends; and tbe 
hyperboloid of two sheets, eg. that generated by revolution 
about the transverse axis, consisting of two separate parts 
corresponding to the two branches of the hyperbola. The 
word is sometimes extended to analogous solids of higher 
degrees: cf. Hyprrsota b. 

1743 Emerson Fluxions 210 The Hyperboloid is always 
between and 4 the circumscribing Cylinder. 1828 Hutton 
Course Math. 11. 339 To find the surface of an hyperboloid, 
1829 Nat. Philos., Hydraulics i. 4 (U.K.S.) Newton.. 
found that the solid figure produced by the streams flowing 
from all parts to one common centre..was an Hyperboloid 
of the fourth order, 1840 Larpner Geo, 286 If an hyper- 
boloid of revolution be formed by the revolution of an hy- 
perbola on its transverse axis. 1867 J. Hocc .Wicrosce. 1. ii. 
24 If a plano-convex lens has its convex surface part of a 
Weperboloid, 1895 Oracle Encycé. 111. 84/1 A point moving 
round a fixed point at a constant distance from it describes 
a circle, and a straight line rotating round a fixed line not 
in the same plane generates a hyperboloid. 


! 


HYPERCATALECTIC. 


Hyperboloi‘dal, cz. [f. prec.+-aL.] Of the 
form of a hyperboloid. 

1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 300/1 Domes .. the cir- 
cular may be spherical..byperboloidal [etc.]. 

+ Hype'rbolous, ¢. Oés. rare. [f. HyPer- 
BOLE + -ovs.] Involving hyperbole ; hyperbolical. 

1638 M. Parker Earthquake Calabria, This wondrous 
palpitation of earth's frame Hath marvels wrought hyper- 
bolous to name. ; . 

+Hyperboly. 0és. [app. a modification of Hy- 
PERBOLE, after words in -y, as monarchy, etc. But 
cf. Gr. brepBoAta (Hesychius’.] = HyPeRBoLe 1, 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xii. 65 Although the envious 
English doe devise A thousand Jests of our Hyperbolies. 
1658 Osporn Q. Ediz. Wks. (1673) 464 Let the Proverb As 
sure as Check bay| me from the least suspicion of hyperboly. 
1690 Bovte Chr. Virtuoso 1. 33 If it be said that these are 
very bold Hyperbolies, I hope tbe Texts .. will keep them 
from seeming. .groundless Conceits. 

+ Hyperbo'real, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hypen-1 
+ BoreaL; cf. next.) = next A. 1. 

1596 R. L{tncue] Della (1877) 80 Whiter then snow on 
Hyperboreall hyll. ¢ 1790 A. Bett in Southey Life (1844) 
I, 122 In that cold climate, so congenial to my hyperboreal 
constitution. ne 

pe ore an (haipaabderrzan), a. and sd. [ad. 
late L. Ayperboredn-us = classical L. hyperboreus, 
ad. Gr. tmepBdpeos, -Bcpetos (in early writers only 
in pl. ‘Yrwep8dper, the Hyperboreans), f. imep- 
HYPER-1 + Bdpecos northern, Sopeas the north wind, 
Boreas, Cf. F. hyferboréen, hyperborée; the latter 
is found in the 14th c.] 

A. adj, 1. Of, pertaining to, or characterizing 
the extreme north of the earth, or (¢ollog. or 
humorously) of a particular country; in ethno- 
logical use, cf. B. 

1591 Sytvester Du Bartas 1. v. 635 Gray-beard Boreas.. 
Is prisoned close in th’ Hyper-Borean Cave. 1633 C. BeTLer 
Eng. Gram. (L.}, Northern Isles; as Groenland, Freesland, 
Iseland, etc., even to the hyperborean or frozensea. a 1649 
Drumm. oF Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 6 The hyperborean 
hills. 1740 J. Warton Virg. Georg. ww. 618 Tbe Hyper- 
borean ice he wander’d o'er. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
(Low) x. § 488 This water then may go off as an under 
current freighted with heat to temper some hyperborean 
region. 1875 F. Parkman in V. Amer, Rev. CXX. 37 The 
first, or Hyperborean, group comprises the tribes of Alaska 
and a part of British America, 1885 J/anchester Exano. 
12 Jan. 6/1 We are held to dwell .. ina hyperborean region, 
tbougb we are only two bundred miles from London. 

b. Of or pertaining to the fabled Hyperboreans. 

1613 Purcuas Prlgrimage 11614) 398 The Hyperborean 
[nation], which. .dwell in an Iland in the Ocean neere unto 
the Pole. 1806 Fettowes tr. A/ston's ond Def. (1848) I. 
272 Some hyperborean and fabled hero, decorated with all 
the shewy varnish of imposture. : 

2. (sonce-use.) Surpassing that of the north wind. 

1859 THackeray Virgin. Ixxix, He blew a hyperborean 
whistle, as if to blow his wrath away. 

B. sé. An inhabitant of the extreme north of the 
earth ; in #/. mcmbers of an ethnological group of 
Arctic races. /oosely and fig. One who lives ina 
northerly clime. 

In Greek legend the Hyperboreans were a happy people 
who lived in a land of perpetual sunshine and plenty beyond 
the nortb wind. 

1601 Hottann P/iny I. 121 Certain people..not much vn- 
like in their maner of life tothe Hyperboreans. 1613 Pur- 
cuas Pilgrimage (1614) 395 Next to these both in place and 
credit, we may reckon the Hyperboreans. 1816 KEATINGE 
Trav. (1817) it 138 At six in the morning the yokes of oxen 
Were going to their work a field; and nearly tbree hours 
advantage .. of active life is possessed [in France] over us 
Hyperboreans, 1856 Kane Arct. Axfd. 11. i. 24 Our party 
of American hyperboreans. 

Hence Hyperbo reanism (nonce-wd.), an ex- 
treme northernism. 

1824 De Quincey Goethe Wks. 1863 XII. 207 note, ‘Just’ 
-. [in ‘we niust just put up with it’), is a Hyperboreanism, 
and still intelligible in some provinces. 

+Hyperby'ssal,¢. nonce-wa. [f. Hyper- 4 + 
Gr. Bvaads = BvOds depth (of the sea).] Of or 
belonging to surpassing depth or profundity. 

_ 1691 E. Tavtor Behmen's Theos, Philos. 350 Sink down 
ine the Hyperbyssal, Supersensual, Unsearchable, Eternal 
ne. 

Hyper-Calvinism. 7%eo/. Calvinistic doc- 
trine which goes beyond that of Calvin himself; 
extreme Calvinism. So + Hypercalvi‘nian, Hy- 
per-Ca‘lvinist, one who holds such doctrine; 
Hyper-Calvini-stic a,, pertaining to Hyper-Cal- 
vinists or Hyper-Calvinism. 

1674 Hickman Quingnart, Hist. (ed. 2) 68 Thomas Aquinas, 
.-is rather an Hypercalvinian than not a Calvinist in this 
matter of the absolute Decree. 1856 R. A. VAUGHAN 
alystics (1860) 11. 93 Behmen argues against the Hyper- 
Calvinist. 1882-3 Scuarr Encycl, Relig. Knowl. 11. 874/1 
Wenn Hill (1697-1771)] one of the leading advocates of his 

ay of Hyper-Calvinism. 1892 B. Tacsot in A. E. Lee 
fist. Columbus (Ohio) I. 831 A growing distaste for the 
extreme views of Hyper-Calvinists. 1896 D, L. Leonarp 
Congregationalism tn Ohiog A hyper-Calvinistic system of 
theology, which landed nota few in formalism and fatalism. 

Hypercatalectic (-kxtalektik), a. 770s. [ad. 
late L. hypercalaleclic-us (Gr. brepxatadyxtos is 
recorded); see Hyper- 1 and Catarectic.] Ofa 
verse or colon: Having an extra syllable after the 
last complete dipody. Also applied to the syllable 
itself. + Formerly also = HYPERMETRIC. 


HY PERCATHARSIS. 


784 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Deposition, Hypercata- 
lectick, where a Syllable or two are Redundant. 1752 
Newton Milton, Mask 631 Such redundant or hyper- 
catalectick verses sometimes occur tn Milton. 1886 J. B. 
Mayor Eng. Metre i. 10 To state whether it is metrically 
complete, or incomplete, owing to final or initial truncation, 
or more than complete. .in technical language, whether it is 
acatalectic, catalectic or hypercatalectic. ; 

|| Hypercatharsis (hoi:parkapausis). ash. 
[a.Gr.iwepxa@apais: see HyPER- 5 and CATHARSIS.] 
Excessive or violent purging, esp. as induced by 
the use of drugs. 

3681 tr, Willis’ Rem. Med. Whkr. Vocab. 1684 tr. Bonet’s 
Merc. Compit.vi. 306 f..a Hypercatharsis follow Purging. 
1710 T. Futter Pharw, Extemp. 144 This Rosin .. will.. 
cause sickness at Stomach..and Hypercatharsis. 1876 Bar- 
THOLOw Mat. Med. (1879) 448 Occasionally profuse watery 
evacuations have been produced by it, and rarely severe 
hypercatharsis, j ; 

So Hypercatha'rtic a., causing hypercatharsis, 
violently cathartic ; sd. a medicine of this nature. 

(1657 Physical Dict., Hypercathartica, most violent purges: 
too purging.) 1706 Puitips (ed. ston dk Hypercathartickr 
(in Physic), purges that work too violently. 1855 Mayse 
Expos. Lex., Hypercatharticus,. .hypercatbartic. 

Hypercoracoid (-kprikoid). /chihyol. [f. 
Hivper- 6 + Conscoip.] The upper of the two 
bones forming the shoulder-girdle in typical fishes, 
with which the fin-rays articulate; the scapu/a. 

1876 Fohnson'’s New Univ. Cycl. (N.Y.) 1. 1079/1 Lyper- 
coracotd,.the upper bone opposed to the inner surface of 
the great scapular cincture of the typical fishes. 

Hypercritic (haipaskritik), sd. and a. [ad. 
16th c. L. kypercritic-us (see Hyrer- 4 + Critic), 
applied vituperatively to the youngcr Scaliger by 
the Italian R, Titius in 1589, and by Delrio in 1609. 
Cf. F. kypercritique (Boileau, 1703).]} 

A. sb. 1. tA master critic (0ds,); an extreme 
or severe critic; a hypercritical or over-critical 
person. 

1633 T. Carew Cal, Brit, Wks (1824) 154 My offices and 

title are, supreme theomastix, hupercrittique of manners, 
Booloopiane of abuses. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vii. 2 
scaliger the hypercritic gives this absurd and unmannerly 
censure, 1656 Biount Glosrogr., Hypercritich,..a Master 
Critick. 1674 Drypen State Aynoc. Apol., These hyper- 
critics of English poetry. a@1764 Lioyp £4, to 7. B. Erg., 
Yet Hypercritics I disdain, A race of blockheads dull and 
vain, 182z C, Butter Kemin, (ed. 3) 329 An Italian hyper- 
critic would deny it to be music. 

+2. Hypercriticism; also a minute criticism, 
a critique. Obs. 

1618 Botton /forus To Rdr., In mine Hypercriticks, con- 
cerning our countreys history, I bave dealt freely. 1695 
Bentrey Let. fo Evelyn 29 Jan. in Corr. (1842) 93 My 
Alterations. .which I have done with so much freedom and 
simplicity ; such seeming fastidiousness and Hypercrilic.. 
that I should fear to send them, but that [etc.]. 1757 Mrs. 
Grirritu Left, Henry & Frances (1767) 1. 257 My obser- 
vations are mostly an hypercritick upon Lord Orrery. 

B. adj. =next. 

1820 Keats Cap § Bells xi, A long hypercritic howl 
Against the vicious manners of the age. 

Hypercri'tical, a. [f. Hyvenr-4 + Criticat.] 
Of the character of a hypercritic; extremely or 
unduly critical; addicted to excessive adverse 
criticism, esp. upon minnte or trivial points. 

1605 Canpen Retz, (1637) 16 The hypercriticall controller 
of Poets, Julius Scaliger, doth so severely censure Nations, 
that he seeined to sit in the chaire of the scornfull. 1611 
Corvat Crudities 515, 1 suppose that some hyper-criticall 
carpers will taxe me of vanity, 1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 
Introd. 56, 1 .. hope, that such Hypercritical Readers will 
please to consider [etc.]. 1863 Miss Brappon £/eanor's 
Vict.1.i. 3 It would have been hypercritical to have ob- 
jected to the shortness of the skirt. 

Hence Hypercri‘tically adv., in a hypercritical 
manner. 

1715 M. Davies Athen, Brit. 1. Contents at end Z zijb, 
Too Hipercritically lavishing of their Lashes and En- 
comiums upon Friend and Foe, Indiscriminatively, rather 
than impartially. 1867 Stuses Lect. Med. & Mod. Hisé. 
(1886) 13 God forbid that we sbould speak contemptuously 
or hypercritically of any honest worker. 

Hypercriticism (-kritisizm). [f. HyPer- 4 
+CriticisM.] Excessive criticism ; criticism that 
is unduly severe or minute. 

1678 Pxittirs (ed. 4) App., Hyfercriticism, an over exaet 
or curious Judgment or Censure passed upon the works of 
any one. 1824 Edin, Kev. XL. 337 The details of an ob- 
noxious hypercriticism. 1835 Mrs. CartyLe Left. I. 43, 1 
clean beautifully when you do not dishearten me with hyper- 
criticism. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Sociol. Notes 414 Even 
were these hyper-criticisms, it might be said that they are 
rightly to be made on a passage which is considered a 
niodel of style. 

Hypercri‘ticize, v. [f Hyper- 4 + Criti- 
CIZE.] trans. To criticize excessively or unduly. 
b. zutr. To be hypercritical. 

1812 Neligionisu: 55 What ! hypercriticise the dead ! for 
shame! 1835 Fraser's Mag. X11. 688 Those who hyper- 
criticised on the awkward terminations of some of his plots. 
1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shakr. Char. xvi. 406, 1 have no de- 
sire to hypercriticise, or to see more in our poet than be 
himself intended. 

Hyperdete‘'rminant, sé. anda. A/ath. [See 
HyYper- 3.] a. sd. A determinant of operative 
symbols ; a symbolic expression for an invariant 
or covariant: invented by Cayley. b. adj. Of the 
nature of a hyperdeterminant, 
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1845 CayLey in Camé, Math. Frul. 1V. 195 The func 
tion « whose properties we proceed to investigate may be 
conveniently named a ‘Hyperdeterminant’. a1846 — in 
Camb, & Dublin Math. Frul. 1.104 ‘The question may be 
proposed ‘ To find all the derivatives of any number of func- 
lions, which have the property of preserving their form un- 
altered after any linear transformations of the variables ’. .. 
I give the name of Hyperdeterminant Derivative, or simply 
of Hyperdeterminant, to those derivatives which have the 
property just enunciated. 1895 Evtiotr Algebra Quantics 
161 Hyperdeterminants form a complete system of co- 
variants. /é7d,, The hyperdeterminant symbols. 

Hyperdiapason, -diapente, -diatessaron, 
-ditone Afus.: sce HIYPER- 2. 

Hyperdisyllable -daisilib’l). [ad. late Gr. 
brepdiavAdaBos; see DIsyLLante.] <A word of 
more than two syllables. Also a¢/rid. or adj. Of 


more than two syllables. 

1678 Puiruirs (ed. 4), Hyperdirsyllable. 1704 J. Warris 
Lex. Techn., typerdisyllable, 1843 T. K. oe Latin 
Prose Comp. \. 13 Este in compound infinitives very fre- 

uently precedes a hyperdissyllable participle. 1895 J. P. 

osTcate in Clarr. Kev. 1X. 77 lyperdisyllables at the end 
of the pentameter are ten times as rare as in the second 
book {of Tibullus). 

Hyperdorian, Avic. Afus.: see LIYPER- 2. 

ll srvnes etre (haipazdwlai-a). Also 5 -doulia, 
+ (anglicized) hyperduly. [a. med.L. hyfer- 
dilia; see Livren-4 andDeutia. Cf. F.Ayperdulie.] 
The superior Dvia or veneration paid by Roman 
Catholics to the Virgin Mary. Ilence Hyper- 
dulic, Hyper-du‘lical adjs., of the nature of 
hyperdulia. 

1530 TinpaLe Ausw. More (1850) 57 As for Biase 
I would fain wete where he readeth of it in all the scrip- 
ture, 16a5 Ussuer Answ. Jeruit 429 From whom our 
Romanists did first learne their Hyperdulia, or that tran- 
scendent kinde of seruice, wherewith they worship the Virgin 
Mary. 1664 Jer. Tavtor Dissuas. Popery u. tu. § 6 Be 
chrefal that if dudia only be dwe that EE worship be not 
hyperdulical. 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor xvi. 352 Devo- 
tion..whether Duly or Hyperduly. 1846 G. 5. Faser 
Lett. Tractar. Secess, Popery 91 The worship..of the 
Virgin Mary. .the Papists distinguish by the name of Hyper- 
dulia. did. 101 note, The Heperdulic Adoration of Mary. 
1865 Union Rev. U1. 404 The hyperdulia and dulia due 
respectively to our Blessed Lady and the Saints. 

Hyperelliptic, -geometric, -al, A/a/h.: sce 
Hlypen- 3. 

Hyperhexapod (-heksippd). Zoo/. [f. mod. 
L. /yperhexapoda sb. pl.; see HYPER- 1 and Hexa- 
poD.] An animal of the division //yperhexapoda 
of arthropods, having more than six legs; com- 
prising the classes Crustacea, Arachnida, aud 
Myriapoda, So Hyperhexapodous (-heksx’- 
pédas) a., belonging tothe //yperhexafoda ; having 
more than six legs. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hyperhexapodous. 

| Hypericum (haiperikim, ely mologically 
hiparaitkim. Also 5-8 -on. [L. hyfericum, 
Aypericon, a Gr. trépexov (bmépixov), f. Urép over + 
épeixn heath. Cf. F. Aypéricon.] 

1. Bot. A large genus of plants (herbs or shrubs), 
of very wide distribution, the type of the N.O. 
Liypericacex, having pentamerous yellow flowers, 
stamens arranged in from 3 to § clusters, and leaves 
usually marked with pellucid dots (specially con- 
spicuous in the common species //, perforalum) ; 
commonly known as St. John’s-worts. 

1538 Turner Lidedlus, Flypericon,., uulgus appellat Saynt 
Iohns gyrs. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus 1. xliii. 64 S. Johns worte is 
called in Greeke tmepixov : in Latine and in Shoppes Hyperi- 
cum, and of some Perforata, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 41 That any vertue there is in Hipericon to make good 
tbe name of fuga Deimonir..it is not easie to beleeve. 1741 
Compl. Fam.-Piece uw. iii. 386 Other ..Shrubs.. now in 
Flower, .. Canary Hypericum, .. shrubby stinking Hyperi- 
cum. 1784 Cowrer 7Zask vi. 165 Hypericum all bloom, 
so thick a swarm Of flow’rs, like flies clothing ber slender 
rods, that scarce a leaf appears. 1842 G. Turnsuttin Proc. 
Berw. Nat. Club i. No. 10. 7 Wild geraniums, byperi- 
cums, and willow-herbs. 

+2. Pharm, (in form hypericon). A drug 
prepared from a plant of thisgenus. Also o2/ (of) 
hypericon, Obs. 

1471 Riprey Comp. Alch. Ep. in Ashm. (1652) 113 Use 
Hipericon Perforate witb milke of Tithimall. 1543 TRAHERON 
Vigo's Chirurg. 94/1 Oyle of bypericon. 1691 J. Witson 
Belphegor v. ii, Vl) have ye burnt in effigy, witb brimstone, 
galbanum, aristolochia, bypericon, . 

|| Hyperinosis (hai:parindusis). Path.  [f. 
Hyper- 5 + Gr. is, iv-és fibre+-osis, Cf. F. hy- 
perinose.| A diseased state of the blood in which 
it contains an excessive amount of fibrin: opp. to 
Hypinosis. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Ansin. Chen. 1. 280 The blood 
exhibits the characters of hyperinosis, for tbe quantity of 
fibrin is in one instance twice, and in tbe other thrice the 
normal amount. 1876 BartHoLtow Mat. Med. (1879) 290 
Measures to favor hyperinosis and tbe coagulation of the 
blood in the aneurismal sac. : 

Hence Hyperino’sed, Hyperino'tic avd/js., af- 
fected with hyperinosis ; having excess of fibrin. 

1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1V.113/2 Hyperinotic blood. 1877 
Roserts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1.54 The blood is hyperinotic, 
containing excess of fibrin and coagulating firmly. 1878 
A.M. Hanitton Nerv, Dis. 141 Attended by a hyperinosed 
condition of the blood. 


HYPERMETROPIC. 


' Hyperionian, 4nc. Alus.: see HYPER- 2. 
Hyperite (hai-parait). Asin. 


= |IYPERSTHENITE. 


1862 Dana Afan. Geol, t. 78 Hyperite—Granite like in 
texture .. consisting of cleavable labradorite .. and hypers- 
thene, 1868 — Afin. (ed. 5) 210 Hyperstbene. .is often associ- 
ated with labradorite, constituting a dark-colored, granite- 
foid. 343 If the hornblendic 
constituent [of Labradorite) is a dark lamellar variety of 
or tbe species hypersthene, 


like rock, called A/yperyte. 


either hornblende or pyroxene 
the rock is called Ayperyte (or hypersthenyte b 
Hyperjacobian, A/a/h.: see LIYPER- 3. 
+ Hype'rlogism. Obs. rare—'. [f. LlyPER- 4+ 


Gr. Aoyop-ds reckoning: formed after HyPoto- 


Gisu.] (See quot.) 


1656 tr. Hobber’ Elen, Philos. (1839) 147 When the pro- 
portion of the first antecedent to the first consequent is 
greater than that of the second antecedent to the second 
consequent, the four magnitudes, which are so to one 


another, may be called Ayferlogrrm. 
Hyperlydian, Anc.,A/us.: sec 1IYPER- 2. 


| ae 


) more different larval stages. 
| metamorphosis; Hypermetamo'rphic, 


1875 W. 


has been called a hyper-metamo Z 
through an early stage wholly different from the ordina 
grub-like larva, 1831 R. 


bees’ nests. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 


In a few instances (Mantirfa among Neuroptera, Meloidz 
among Coleoptera) there is 2 hyper-metamorphosis. The first 
larva is Campodeiform, the second more or less eruciform. 
[ad. Gr. bxép- 
petp-os, -ov, beyond measure, beyond metre, f. 


Hypermeter (haips:im/ta:). 


pérpoy measure. In mod.F. hypermeétre.] 
1. Pros. A hypermetric verse. 


1656 Biount Glossogr., Hypermeter, a verse having a re- 
dundant syllable, or one syllable above measure ; called by 


some a feminine Verse. 


2. (humorous nonce-use.) A person above the 


ordinary stature. 


1713 Appison Guardian No, 108 » 3 When a maa rises 
beyond six foot, he is an hypermeter, and may be admitted 


into the tall club. 


Hypermetric ‘(haipammetrik), a. [f. Gr. 


imépperp-os (see prec.) +-1C3 cf. perpexds METRIC. } 
1. Pros. Of a ‘verse’ or line: Having one or 
more syllables beyond those normal to the metre ; 


having a redundant syllable or syllables. Also 
said of the redundant syllable. 
1865 Atheneum No. 1975. 302/3 Hypermetric lines. 1887 


Pall Mall G, 29 Aug. 3/2 ‘While heav'n is silver o'er him,, 


and underfoot’, for example, is hypermetric.. 
2. gen. Beyond measure, excessive, immoderate. 


1854 Lapy Lytton Behind the Scenes u. viii. 11. 34 His 


sublimated hypermetric impudence. 
Hyperme‘trical, 2. /ros. 
-AL.] =prec, I. 


[f. as prec. + 


1751 Jounson Rambler No. 88 p15 Milton frequently 
uses .. the hypermetrical or redundant line of eleven sylla- 
1871 Public Sch. Lat, Gram. 466 Hypermetrical: 
verses were introduced by Ennius, probably .. from his 
1886 J. B. Mayor Eng, Metre 


bles. 


misteprenenae Homer. 1f 
vi. 98 Verses with hypermetrical syllables. 


ypermetrope (haipaime'troup). Path. [mod. 
f. Gr. tépperp-os beyond measure + dy, dm-a eye.] 
A person affected with hypermetropia. 


1864 tr. Donders’ Accom. & Re/r. Eye 620 Hypermetropes 


. lose for a time their astbenopia. 1875 H. Watton Dus. 


Eye 345 The hypermetropes have a little more difficulty 


in seeing at all ranges. 1893 Brit, Med. Frail. 30 Sept. 


732 Tbe eye-strain necessary in hypermetropes and others 


to focus a clear image on the retina, 
|| Hypermetropia (hai paimitrow pia). Pash. 
Alsoin anglicized form hypermetropy (-me‘trdpi). 


[mod.L., f. as prec. + -2@ -1a1.] An affection of 


the eye, usually due to a flattened form of the eye- 
ball, in which the focus of parallel rays lies behind 
instead of on the retina; ‘long-sightedness’. 


1868 Darwin Anju. § Pl. xii. 11. 8 Hypermetropia, or 


morbidly long sigb1: in this affection, the organ. .is too flat 


from front to back. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1, 300 
This anomaly is known as hypermetropia or far sight 


1880 Le ConTE Sight 51 Hypermetropy is the true opposite 
of Myopy. R : 

Hypermetropic (-¢pik), a. [f. as prec. + 
-1c,} Pertaining to or affected with hypermetropia ; 
“long-sighted’. 

1864 tr. Donders’ Accom. & Refr. Eye viii. 525 Tbe com: 
pound bypermetropic astigmatism often keeps very close to 
the simple. 1870 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 3/3 Hypermetropic 
subjects are not, except in extreme cases, conscious that 

_ they see differently from others. 
i The other [eye] was hypermetropic. 


Also hyperyte. 
[? short for hyfersthenite.] A name for various 
rocks allied to Diabase and to Diorite ; sometimes 


ermetamorphosis (h2i:p21,;metimf'1- 
fUsis). Entom, [f. HYPER- § + METAMORPHOSIS.] 
An extreme form of metamorphosis occurring in 
certain insects (esp. in beetles of the family .3/e- 
oid), in which the animal passes through two or 
So Hypermeta- 
mo‘rphism, the character of undergoing hyper- 
-mor- 
pho‘tica:/js., characterized by hypermetamorphism. 
ovcuton Sk. Brit, #us. 155 Hypermetamor- 
phosis of the larva, asinthe Meloidz. 1875 Darwin Anint. 


& Fl, xxvii. (ed. 2) 11. 363 Certain beetles .. undergo what 
hosis—that is, they pass 


McLacuzanin Encycl. Brit. X111. 
147/1 ‘ Hypermetamorphism’ .. in which the larva at one 
period of its life assumes a very different form and habit 
from those of another period. /érd. 149/1 The extraordinary 
genus Sifaris (equally hypermetamorphotic), a parasite in 


1876 Lowe in Li 1.5. 


| 


HYPEROCHALITY. 


Hypermixolydian, Amc. Mus.: sce HYPER- 2. 
+ Hyperocharlity. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 


imépox-os eminent, distinguished + -aL + -ITY.] 
Eminence, distinguished position. 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1, 21, I will..so plauge the Metro- 
policallity of Yorke and Canterbury, and the hyperocality of 
all the other Prelats, as I will neuer leaue them. 


| Hypero6ddon (haipardu-ddgn). Zool. [mod.L. 
(1803), f. Gr. tmepg-os that is above, superior, or 
imepai-n palate + d5ovs, d50r(r- tooth.] A genus of 
Cetacea, containing the bottle-nosed whales. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 274/1 (Whales) The Hypero- 
odons, which only have a few teeth. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc., 
Organ, Nat. 1. 278 The great bottle-nose or hyperoodon. 
1876 tr. Beneden’s Anim. Parasites 155 Among these 
skeletons there were several hyperoodons and other cetacea. 

| Hyperopia (-o"pid). Path. [f. Hypsr-5 + 
Gr, wy, da-a eye +-2a -1A1.] = HyPERMETROPIA. 
So Hyperopic (-p'pik) a. = HyPERMETROPIC. 

1884 H. E. Mitcuect in wv. York Med. Frnl,27 Dec. 720 
The byperopic or myopic astigmatism. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hyperopia, 1889 Brit. Med. Frnl. 28 Sept. 702/2 The hy- 
peropic eye. | 

|| Hyperostosis (hai:parpstdusis). Path. and 
Physiol. Pl. -oses. [f. Hyper-5 + Gr. doréov, 
égro- bone: see -osis.] An overgrowth or in- 
crease of bony tissue; hypertrophy of bone; an 
outgrowth of bone from a bone; exostosis. 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat, 1. 745/2 Cases of hyperostosis in 
which there is a uniform deposit of bone. 1878 T. Bryant 
Pract. Surg. 1. 395 Hyperostosis ofthe bony meatus. 1897 
AcceutT Syst. sWed. III. 117 When the hyperostoses are 
large they remain in a modified form. 

Hence Hyperostotio (-ptik) @., affected with 
hyperostosis. 

1867 J. B. Davis Thes. Craniornm 127 This.. skull is 
heavy and hyperostotic, and connected with this state there 
is 4 premature closure of the sutures. 

Hyperoxidation (-pksida-fan). [f. Hyper- 4 
+ OXIDATION.] Excessive oxidation, 

1876 Hartey Mat, Med. (ed. 6) 164 Due to hyperoxyda- 
tion of the blood. ; 

Hyperoxide (-zksaid), s6. Chem. [f. Hyrer-7 
+ OXIDE.} = PEROXIDE. 

185 Mayne Expos. Le.xv., [lyperoxydum, term employed 
by Berzelius..: a hyperoxide. 1879 G. Prescott Sf. 7ele- 
phone 38 Hyperoxide of lead. .may be used. 

+ Hypero-xide, a. Oss. [a. F. hyperoxyde, 
inreg. f. Gr. bw€pofu-s exceeding sharp.] Extremely 
sharp (in form, taste, etc.) ; very acute or acid. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 209 Hyper-oxide 
((Fr.] hyper-oxyde); that is to say, uncommonly acute, as 
in the variety of calcareous-spar, which consists of two 
rhomboids, of which the one 1s acute and inverted, and 

. the other much more acute. 1855 Mayne Z.xfos. Lex., 

Hyperoxys,..superacute ; superacid : hyperoxide. 

Hyperoxygenate (-pksidzéne't), v.  [f. Hy- 
PER-4 + OXYGENATE.] frans. To impregnate or 
combine with an excess of oxygen; to supersaturate 
with oxygen. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

1793 Beppvoes Calculus 223 By surcharging tbe blood with 
oxygene, by hyper-oxygenating it, if I may use the expres- 
sion. /did. 264 An hyper-oxygenated atmospbere. 1803 
Ann. Rev. 1. 377/1 All those alkaline and earthy salts. .are 
shown .. to be hyperoxygenated muriates. 1855 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Hyperoxygenatus,. -hyperoxygenated, 

b. (Aumorous nonce-use, with allusion to Gr. 
dus sharp, acid ) To impart excess of sourness to. 

c1811 Soutney Let, fo ¥. Murray in Smiles Alem. F. 
Murray (1891) I. 198 An old huckstering grocer .. whose 
natural sourness..is hyperoxygenated by Methodism. 

So Hyperoxygenation, the action of hy per- 
oxygenating or condition of bcing hyperoxyge- 
nated; Hypero‘xygenize v. frans. = HyprEnr- 
OXYGENATE (chiefly in pa. pple.). 

1793 E. Darwin in Beddoes Left. 61 Your..reasonings.. 
indicate .. hyperoxygenation to be the cause of this fatal 
disease [consumption]. 1802 CHENEvtx in P Ail. Trans. 
XCII. 126 Oxygenized and hyperoxygenized muriatic acids. 
1811 Edin. Rev. XVII. 407 ‘Vhe acid supposed to be hy- 
peroxygenized. 1875 H. é. Woop Therap. (1879) 278 Dr. 
Colton .. maintains the absurdity that nitrous oxide pro- 
duces hyperoxygenation of the blood. | ; 

+Hyperoxymuriate (hai:pargksimiiiarict). 
Chem. Obs. [t. HyPER- 7 +OxyMURIATE.] A salt 
of ‘hypcroxymuriatic’ (now called chloric) acid ; 
a chlorate. 

1794 G. Avams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1. App. 546 Hyper- 
oxymuriats—by heat converted to muriats. 1812 Sir 
Davy Chem. Philos, 228 From any of the salts called hyper- 
oxymuriates, oxygene is procured by a dull red beat. 100 
grams of the hyperoxymuriate of potassa afford about 114 
Cubical inches oxygene gas. 1823 [see CuLorateE). 18 
J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Se., Chem. 361 Salts .. terme 
chlorates, but formerly hyper-oxy-muriates, 

+ Hyperoxymuria‘tic, 2. Chem. Obs. a 
a3 prec. + OxymuRIATIC.] In H. acid, the old 
name of chloric acid HC1Q,, as containing a larger 
amount of oxygen than an ‘oxymuriatic ’ (chlorous) 
acid, EEGIOD. 

1794 G. Abas Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1. App. 541 The oxy- 
muriatic, the hyperoxymuriatic..acids. 1807 T. THoMson 

hem. (ed, 3) Il. 237 Berthollet. .concluded from them, that 
the oxymuriatic acid had been decomposed during the 
process ; that. .another portion combined witb an additional 


coe of oxygen, and was converted into hyperoxymuriatic 


503 


Hyperparasite (-perrisait). Zool. [f. Hy- 
PER- 1 + PARASITE.] An animal parasitic upon a 
parasite, as certain insects in the larval state. So 
Hyperparasi‘tic @., parasitic on or in a parasite ; 
Hyperpa ‘rasitism, the condition of being hyper- 
parasitic, as exemplified by certain /chnezmonide 
and Chalcididgw, the larve of which live in the 
bodies of other insect parasites, 

1886 Nature 6 May 16/2 About 25 species of the various 
parasitic and hyper-parasitic groups [of ants). 

Hyperper (haip3:1ps1). NMemism. [ad. med.L. 
Ayperperum, -pyrum, ad. Gr. twépmupov, f. imép 
HYPER- + mup hre: applied to gold highly refined 
by fire] A Byzantine coin; the gold solidus 
(which at the cession of Crete was rather heavier 
than a half-sovereign). Cf. Du Cange Dissert. de 
inf, xvt numismatibus (Rome 1755) 123. 

1598 Haxtuyt Voy. I. 94 For each carte loade they giue 
two webbes of cotton amounting to the value of half an 
yperpera. 1886 J. Bury in Frnt. Hellenic Stud. V1. 312 
By this compact Boniface ceded to Venice Crete and the 
sum of 100,000 hyperpers. | \ 

Hyperphoric (heipasfprik), a. {f. HyPer- 1 
+ Gr. -popix-ds, f. pépecv to carry; cf. breppépew 
to carry over.] (See quot.) 

1889 Nature 21 Nov. 49 Changes brought about by the 
introduction of a new, or the removal of anold mineral e.g. 
dolomitization) are treated under the head of hyperphoric 
change. 

Hyperphrygian, Anc. Mus.: see HYPER- 2. 

Hyperphysical (haipasfi:zikal), a. [f. Hy- 
PER- 1+PHysICAL.] Above or beyond what is 
physical ; supernatural. 

1600 Dr. Dodypoll u. iii. in Bullen O. P7. II. 121 Two 
sorts of dreams, One sort whereof are only phisicall, .. The 
other Hiperphisicall. 1686 Goan Cedest. Bacttes tt. xiv. 358 
We don't introduce Hyperphysical Causes to defeat Natural, 
but only unite them, and make them agree. 1820 T. Jer- 
FERSON Writ, (1830) IV. 332 Speculations hyperphysical 
and antiphysical. 1843 Mitc Logyc t. iit. § 4 The existence 
of God, the soul, and other hyperphysical objects. 

Hence Hyperphy’sically adv., in a hyperphy- 
sical manner. 

184a Sir W. Hamitton in Rerd's Wks. 1. 210 note, Both 
the organic motions in the brain .. and the representations 
in the mind itself, hyperphysically determined on occasion 
of those motions. J 

Hyperphy:sics. [f. Hyper- 1 + Puysics.] 
The science or subject of supernatural things. 

185s in Mayne ELxfos. Lex. 1878 F. Fercuson Life 
Christ vi. 68 He called upon them to explain physics and 
metaphysics, hyperphysics and hypophysics. 

|| Hyperplasia (haipaiplé'-zia). ath. [mod.L., 
f. Hyprr- 5 + Gr. mAaous formation, f. mAacoey to 
form. Cf. F. Ayperplaste.] A form of hypertrophy 
consisting in abnormal multiplication of the cellular 
elements of a part or organ; excessive cell-forma- 
tion, 

1861 Bumsteap Ven. Dis, (1879) 593 In either case hy-per- 
plasia is the morbid process, but in scleroses the newly- 
formed cells persist. .while in gummata they are eliminated. 
1873 T. H. Green /ntrod. Pathol. 93 Tbe increased nutritive 
activity of the elements, which leads to an increase in their 
size, leads also to an increase in their number, and to the 
formation of a new tissue, which is similar to that from 
which it originated :—this is termed numerical hypertrophy, 
or hyperplasia. ; 

5oHy'perplasm = prec.; Hyperplasic(-pl-zik), 
Hyperpla:stic ajs., of, pertaining to, or exhibit- 
ing hyperplasia. 

1873 1. H. Green /utrod. Pathol. 149 The new formation 
of lymphatic tissue is in the first place hyperplastic .. sub- 
sequently, however, it may become heteroplastic. /by, 258 
As the fever subsides, the hyperzemia diminishes, the hy per- 
plastic process ceases. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 48 Epi- 
thelial hyperplasm, with epidermoid transformation. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Hyperplasic, 

Hyperspherical, A/ath.: see Hyper- 3. 

Hypersthene (hai:paispin). Afiz. Also hy- 
perstene. fad. F. Ayperstone (named by Haiiy in 
1803), f. Hyper- 4 + Gr. o@évos strength ; from its 
superior hardness as compared with hornblende, 
with which it was formerly confounded. The 
Eng. forin is assimilated to the Greek.] A silicate 
of iron and magnesium, of the pyroxene group, 
a greenish-black or greenish-grey mineral, closely 
allied to hornblende, often exhibiting a peculiar 
metalloidal lustre. 

1808 T, ALLAN List Alin. 37 Hyperstene. 1821 R, Jame- 
SON Man, Min. 132 Prismatoidal Schieler-Spar, or Hypers- 
thene. 1849 Dana Geol. xvii. (1850) 632 The pearly crystal- 
lization of the light grayish-green hypersthene. 1862 ANSTED 
Channel Isl. 1. x. (ed. 2) 259 Varieties of hornblende and 
hypersthene, with chlorites, serpentines and mica, all abound. 

b. attrib. Hypersthene rock: = HYPERSTHENITE, 

1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 412/1 Dr. M¢Culloch. .first noticed 
Hypersthene rocks in Skye and Ardnamurchan. 1869 Con- 
temp. Kev. X1. 366 The hypersthene mountains are painted 
in their real blackness. 1886 Pad/ Madl G. 4 Sept. 4/2 The 
Cuchullins are quite unlike any other mountain group. .the 
coal-black ‘ hypersthene ' rocks of which they are composed 
being only found in that district. : 

Hence Hypersthenic (haipaispe'nik) @.1, related 


to or containing hypersthene. 
1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 412/1 A dyke of Hypersthenic trap 
was noticed in Radnorshire. /és¢., Hypersthenic sienite. 


HYPERTROPHY. 


1862 AnstED Chanvel [s/. 1. x. (ed. 2) 259 Most of the 
veins are filled up with hyperstbenic ony 1876 Pace 
Adv, Text-bh, Geol. vii. 127 The term hypersthenic granite 
is applied to an admixture of quartz and hypersthene, with 
scattered flakes of mica. 


|| Hypersthenia (haipaispi-nia). Path. [mod. 
L., f. HypEer- 5 + Gr, o@évos strength.] Extreme 
or morbid excitement of the vital powers; the 
opposite of asthenza. 

1855 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Hypersthe‘nic a.*, relating to, charac- 
terizcd by, or producing hypersthenia. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hypersthenite (hoipaispinait). A/in.  [f. 
HYPERSTHENE + -1TE.] A dark granite-like aggre- 
gate of hypersthene and labradouite; also called 
HYPERITE and NoRITE. 

1849 Murcuison Si/n7zta App. C. 537 ‘ Greenstones’. .are 
different varieties of hypersthenite and gabbro. 1879 Rutiey 
Study Rocks xiii. 249 The hypersthenites, or those rocks 
which consist of rhombic pyroxene in conjunction witb 
triclinic felspar. 

Hyperthesis (haip3:1pisis). [a. Gr. brépBeas 
transposition, f. imép I[ypeR- + 6éo1s placing.] 
Transposition, metathesis. 

a. Anc. Pros. In a logacedic series, the substitu- 
tion, for a particular foot in one line, strophe, etc., 
of another foot in a corresponding line, strophe, 
etc., involving interchange or reversal of the quan- 
tities; e.g. the substitution of an iamb (V-) for a 
trochee (—) or vice versa. 

1890 in Century Dict. 

b. PArlol. Vransposition or metathesis of a letter 
from a particular syllable to the preceding or 
following syllable, as in Gr. péAaiva for *pedana. 

1882 in Ocitvie. 

Byreee ie (haiparpe'tik), a. [ad. Gr. bmep- 
Gerixos superlative.] Pertaining to or exhibiting 
hyperthesis. 

+t Hyperthe‘tical, ¢. Ods. [f. as prec. +-a.] 
Superlative. 

¢ 1611 Cuapman /liad xv. Comm, (R.), These hyperthetical 
or superlative sort of expressions and illustrations. 

Hypertrophic (heipaitryfik), a. {f. HyPEr- 
TROPH-Y +-Ic.] Of the nature of, affected with, or 
producing hypertrophy. (Also fg.) 

1832 Coceripce in Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 956 The follow- 
ing Out-slough, or hypertrophic Stanza. 1839-47 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. III. 719/2 The anatomical characters of a 
hypertrophic brain. 1856 W. L. Linpsay Brtt. Lichens 41 
Their hypertrophic or abnormal condition. 

b. Gram. Characterized by excess of expression. 

1874 I. H. Key Lang. 271 In the Old German we find an 
abundant crop of hypertrophic comparatives from preposi- 
uons, 


So Hypertro'phical, a. (Craig 1847). 


Hypertrophied (haipd-3trfid), a. [f. Hyper- 
TROPILY 5d. or v. + -ED.] Affected with hypertrophy; 


enlarged by excessive growth. 

1835-6 Topp Cyc/. Anat. I. 240/2 This cellular substance 
seemed to be hypertrophied. 1857 BerKetey Cryflog. 
Bot. § 603. 532 The marginal sori being seated on the hyper- 
trophied teeth. 1873 T. H. Green /ntrod. Pathol. 92 The 
kidney. .may become hypertrophied, owing to the loss or in- 
capacity of its fellow. 

b. fig. Overgrown, excessive. 

1879 Komanes in roth Cent. Sept. 414 Such hyper- 
trophted conservatism as this ought not to be allowed to 
obstruct progress. 1881 —in Nature XXIII. 285 It is hard 
to be patient with such hypertrophied absurdity. 

ertrophous (haipsitrfas), a. [f. stem 
of HYPERTROPH-¥ + -oUS.] Characterized by or 
affected with hypertrophy. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. I]. 826/2 The hypertrophous 
condition. 1876 G. W. Bacrour Dis. Heart ii. 60 The 
greatly dilated and hypertrophous left ventricle sends for- 
ward a wave of blood. 

Hypertrophy (hoaipd-3trdh), 56. [ad. mod.L, 
hypertrophia, {. Gr. bsep (see HYPER- 5) + -7podia, 
rpopy nourishment: cf. ATROPHY.] Pysio/. and 
Fath, Enlargement of a part or organ of an animal 
or plant, produced by excessive nutrition ; excessive 
growth or development. The opposite of ATROPHY. 

1834 J. Forses Laennec’s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 657 Hyper- 
trophy or dilatation of the heart. 1844 Blackw. Mag. LVI, 
21 We question ..whetber this hypertrophy of fruit or vege- 
tahles improves their flavour. 1866-80 A. Fuint Princ. 
Med, (ed. 5) 4 The term hypertrophy is applied to enlarge- 
ment of a part from an increase of its normal constituents, 
the structure and arrangement remaining essentially un- 
altered. 1881 Lycycl. Brit. XII. 597/2 In inany cases 
hypertrophy cannot be regarded as a deviation from health, 
but rather on the contrary as indicative of a higb degree of 
nutrition and physical power. 1884 Bowrr & Scorr De 
Bary’s Phaner. 492 Accumulations of parenchymatous cells 
. constituting as it were local hypertrophies of the medullary 
rays. 

b. fig. Overgrowth. 

1856 Chasmb. Frail. V1. 131 That hypertrophy of mon- 
archism which grew up under Louis XIV, and in the end 
destroyed his dynasty. 1883 Century J.ag. July 419/1 
Nights of financial hypertrophy. 

Hype‘rtrophy,v. [f. prec.sb.; cf. ATROPHY v j 

1. trans. To affect with hypertrophy. — 

1846 P. M. Latnam Lect. Clix. Med. ed. 2) xxxiv. 314 (The 
heart] is sooner bypertrophied, sooner attenuated. 1885 


HYPHA. 


W. K. Parker Qammad, Desc. iv. 101 The simple forms of 
its facial bones, not hypertrophied to make room for the teeth. 

2. znir. To undergo hypertrophy. 

7883 tr. Ziegler's Pathol. Anat. 1. § 72 (Cent. When 
a tissue manifests an abnormal tendency to overgrowth, it 
is said to hypertrophy, 

Hypethral, var. of Ilyp.xTHRAL. 

|| Hypha (haifa). Bot, Pl. hyphe (-fi). 
[mod.L. C. L. Willdenow,1810), ad. Gr. ipf web.]} 
The structural element of the thallome of Fnngi, 
consisting of long slenderbranched filaments,usually 
having transverse septa, and together constituting 
the myceliun:. 

1866 in 7veas. Bot. 1874 Cooke Fungi 14 In Chionyphe 
Carteri the threads grow over the cysts exactly as the 
hypha of lichens is represented as growing over the gonidia. 
1875 [sce Hypuat]. 1897 WitLis //ower. Pl. 1, 23 In most 
of our forest trees and in many other plants, the root-hairs 
are replaced by a fungus whose hyphz absorb the products 
of decay in organic malter..in the same way. . 

|| Hyphemia, -emia (hif-, haiffmii). Pash. 
[f. Gr. ip- = brs under + alua blood; cf. Gr. 
Upatpos blood-shot. In mod.F. Ayphémie.) a. 
Deficiency of blood. b. Extravasation of blood. 

1886 in Syd. Soc, Ler. 

|| Hyphene, -ene (haifi‘nz). Bot. [mod.L. 
(1801) arbitrarily {. Gr. ipatv-ev to weave.) A 
genus of palms with branching stems, found in 
Arabia, Africa, and Madagascar. One species, 
HH. Thebaica, is the Dous-palm. Also attrt, 

1878 Ii. M, Staxrey Dark Cont, 11. viii. 239 Hyphene 
palms, 1881 Ga. Words Jan. p2 Among other vegetable 
curiosities were the hyphane—the only branching member 
of the palm family. 

Hypheresis, -eresis (hi-, hoifie'r/sis». 
Gram, [a. Gr. ipaipeots a taking away from 
under, omission: cf. aphwresis.] The omission of 
a letter or syllable in the body of a word. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., Syllabic hypheresis. 

Hyphal (hoi-fal), a. Bot. [f. lypaa + -ar.] 
Of or pertaining to the hypha of a fungus. 

1875 Bexnett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 267 1n Usnea barbata 
the growth in length and thickness and the internal differ- 
entiation of the tissue depend entirely on the hyphz, and.. 
the gonidia behave like foreign bodies in the hyphal tissue. 
1896 AttauTt Syst. Sled. 1. 90 The spores and developing 
hyphal filaments become surrounded by dense clusters of 
leucocytes. 

+Hy‘phear. Oés. [a. 1. Ayfhear (Pliny), a. 
Gr. (Arcadian) dpeap, a kind of mistletoe growing 
on pines or firs.] A kind of mistletoe. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 496 A difference there is in the 
Hyphear and Misselto, on what tree soeuer they are found. 
1613-16 W. Browse Srit. Past. 1.1, Whose muting on those 
trees doth make to grow Rots curing hyphear, and the 
misseltoe. . 

+ Hyphege'tic, 2. Olds. [ad. Gr. ipnynrixds 
fitted for guiding (applied to Plato’s expository 
dialogues).] Of guiding or directing nature. 

1655 Stancey /fist, Philos. v. (1701) 175/1 Of Platonick 
discourse there are two kinds, Hyphegetick, and Exegetick. 

Hyphen (hai-fen), sb. [a. late L. Ayphen, a. 
late Gr, 4 ipev, subst. use of adv. tpév together, 
in one, f, &¢', bd under + & one. 

The hyphen of the Greek grammarians was the sign vu, 
placed ‘under a compound, to indicate that it was not to be 
read as two words: in this sense tbe word is sometimes used 
tecbnically by Pala:ographers.] 

1. A short dash or line (-) used to connect two 
words together as a compound; also, to join the 
separated syllables ofa word, asat the end ofa line; 
or to divide a word into parts for etymological or 
other purposes. 

[1603 Hottasn Plutarch's Mor. 41 We would have 
us to reade these two last words in one, by way of ver, 
thus.] c16z20 A. Hume Brit, Tongue (1865) 23 Hyphen is, 
as it wer,a band uniting wbol wordes joined in composition ; 
as, a hand-maed [etc.]. 1636 B. Jonson Déscov., Bellum 
Scribent., What a sigbt it is, to see writers committed to- 
gether by the ears, for ceremonies, syllables, points, colons, 
commas, hyphens, and the like? 1678 Puittips (ed. 4), 
Llyphen..isused, either when two words are joyned together, 
for the more conciseness of expression, as Sedfinterest , or 
when one part of a word concludes the former Line, and the 
one begins tbe next. 1881 Mason Eng. Gram. § 299 When 
tbe two elemenis of the compound are only partially blended, 
a hyphen is put between them. : 

b. Applied to the ‘ plus’ sign (+). 

1850 Dauseny A fomic The. iit (ed. 2) 105 In Berzelius’s 
method.,to express compound salts, the symbols for each 
were brought together by means of an byphen +. 

2. transf. a. A short pause between two syllables 
in speaking. 

1868 Geo. Euiot Sf, Gipsy 1.15 Whistles low notes or 
seems to thrum his lute As a mere hyphen ’twixt two 
syllables Of any steadier man. 1872 C. Kixc Jlountain. 
Sterra Nev. x. 208 With hyphens of silence between each 
two syllables. - ; 

b. A small connecting link, 

1868 G, Durr Pol. Surv. 169 It was a bridge for migra- 
tions. It was a hyphen, connecting different races. 1881 
Daily Ted. 21 June 6/8 M. de Lesseps, who is the sworn foe 
of all such geograpbical hypbens [istbmuses]. 


Hyphen (hoaifén), v. [f. prec. sb.) ¢rans. To 
join by a hyphen; to write (a compound) with a 
hyphen. 

1814 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. LXXIV. 306 The 


504. 


Englishman imagines all words connected by apposition to | 


be hyphened together, and inflects them as a single word, 
1884 New Eng. Dict. Introd. 23 Many specialized com. 
binations..are ofien not even hyphened. 1891 S. Mosty~ 
Curatica 128 The donee: when their father was induced 
to move from Shepherd's Busb to Kensington, showed their 
gratitude to their mother by hyphening her name with their 
own.. ‘The Misses Rohinson-Jones". 1894 Sunday Sch. 
Times (Philad.) 3 Feb.. On the principle that words should 
not be hyphened unless absolutely necessary, 

Hyphenate (haifené't), v.  [f. llyPHEN 5d. + 
“ATE 3] frans, =HYPHEN v, 

1 Guardian 14 Sepi. 1358 We ought to hyphenate 
‘noble-simple * {Shaks. Cyd. in. iv. 133]. Cloten is noble 
by rank, but ‘simple’, that is, a clown, by nature and habit. 

Hence Hy phenated f//. a.; also Hyphena‘tion, 
the action of joining by a hyphen. 

1852 N. & Q. ist Ser. V. 1242 The Germans giving the 
hyphenated title thus. 1886 19/4 Cent. May 700 Arbitrary 
italicising, meaningless bracketing, and senseless hyphena- 
tion. 1893 E. Coves Eaf. Lewis & Clark 1.66 Inthe teat 
( va name usually stands Council-bluff, in one hyphenated 
word, 

Hyphenic (‘haifenik), a. 
Of or pertaining to a hyphen. 

1851 WV. & Q. 1st Ser. IV. 204)'t The following 1 should 
call a hyphenic error. 

Hyphenize hoi-fenaiz’, v. 
-1ZE.) frans, = IIYPHEN v. 

1869 South. Kev. July 59 A flood of absurdities, many 
of which are badly hyphenised elongalions of existing 
vocables, 1879 Daily News 20 Nov. 4/6 The reconciliation 
of Austria and Ilungary, and the predominance of the latter 
in a hyphenized monarchy. . 

Ilence Hypheniza tion, the action of joining or 
writing with a hyphen, ; 

1851 WV. & Q. ist Ser, IV. 204/1 A neglect cf mental 
hyphenization often leads to mistake as to an author's 
meaning. 1894 Sunday Sch. Times (Philad.) 3 Feb., No 
two wrilers, probably, would agree as 10 the hyphenization of 
any fifty words taken at random. 

Hyphomycetous (hi:f-, hai fo,mais7 tas’, a. 
Bot. [f. mod.L. /4phomycetes (f. Gr. tpn web + 
puenres fungi) +-ovs.] Of or belonging to the 
Lyphomycetes,a group of fungi consisting simply of 
hyphze \ Martius Flora Crypl, Erlang. 1817). 

1887 Garnsey tr. De Bary's Fungi t1. v. 172 The Enty- 
lomeae. .are simple hyphomycetous forms. . 

Hypidiomorphic hipi dio,mgifik), a. Afin. 
[mod. f. (Rosenbusch) Ayf-, Ilypo- 4 + Ipromor- 
puic.] Partially or incompletely idiomorphic. 

1888 A. C. Lawson in Amer. Geologist Apr. 204 The 
order being firs! plagioclase in more or less idiomorphic 
lath-shaped individuals lying in all positon, then augite 
generally allotriomorphic, sometimes hypidiomorphic. 

Ilence Hypidiomo:rphically adv’. 

1888 W. S. Baytey in Amer. Naturalist Mar. 209 The 
rock is hypidiomorphically granular. 

Hypinosis hipindusis’. Path. [f. Hypo- 4 
+ Gr. is, iv-6s tissue + -osts.] A diseased state of 
the blood in which the quantity of fibrin is below 
the normal ; opp. to Ayfertnosi's. 

1845 G, E. Day tr. Stmon's Anim. Chem. 1. 296 These 
researches exhibit less of the characters of hypinosis than 
those instituted on the blood at the cominencement cf con- 
tinued fever. 1896tr. [Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 704 Hypinosis 
may bea result of ha:morrhage. ee 

Hence Hypino'tic a., pertaining to hypinosis. 

1855 in Mayne E.xfos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hypiodie, -iodous, ectc.: see [lypo-10nIc, etc. 

Hypish, obs. form of I1yppisu. 


|| Hypnesthesis Jhipnespisis). Pack. [f. Gr. 
inv-os sleep + ato@nors perception, feeling.] Sleepy 
feeling ; dulled sensibility ; drowsiness. 

1855 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. . 

Hence Hypneesthe'sic a., affected with hypnas- 
thesis. 

1889 Lancet 28 Dec. 1331/1 Many of these pathological 
phenomena are simply the bypnasthesic nerves picking up 
the physiological sights, sounds, and sensations. 

Hypnagogic \hipnagg'dzik), a. aan Aypna- 
gogeque, {, Gr. tmv-os sleep + ayaryés leading, f. 
ayev to lead.) Properly, Inducing or leading to 
sleep; in quots.=that accompanies falling asleep. 

1886 Gurxey Phantasms of Living 1. 390 The ‘hypna- 
gogic’ hallucination was as truly the projection of the per- 
cipient’s own mind as the dream. 1895 Q. Kev. July 21s 
Hallucinations like tbe ‘ hypnagogic illusions’ with which 
many people are familiar. 

|| Hy‘pnale. Ods. [ad. late L. Aypnalé (So- 
linus), a. Gr. dmvadén, fem. of imvadéos sending to 
sleep, f. Unvos sleep.] (See quots.) 

1398 TRevisa Barth. De P.R. xviii. x. (1495) 763 Ympnalis 
is a manere of adder that sleeth wyth slepe. 1613 PurcHas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 560 The Dipsas killes those whom shee 
stingeth with tbirst. The Hypanale with sleep, as befell to 
Cleopatra. 1635 SwAn Sfec. Af, (1670) 440 Tbose whom the 
Hypnale stingeth die with sleep, ; 

Hypnic (hipnik), 2. rare. [ad. Gr. tmvex-cs, 
f. Umvos sleep.] Of, pertaining to, or inducing sleep. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hyfnic, baving power to produce 
sleep. 

Hypno- (hi‘pno), before a vowel hypn-, com- 
bining form of Gr. tmvos sleep. The compounds in 
Greek were not numerous, and all those employed 
in English are new formations, and chiefly patho- 
logical terms. 


[f. as prec. +-1¢.] 


[f. IIypHen sd, + 


HYPNOSIS. 


Hy-pnobate [Gr. -8arns walker], a sleep-walker 
(Cent, Dict.). WHypnocyst hi-pnosist, Arol., an 
encysted protozoan which remains quiescent and 
does not develop spores. Hypnodylic -di'lik) 
a. [OpyLic], pertaining to an ‘odylic force’ pro- 
ducing the hypnotic state; so Hypno‘dylism, 
the practice of nsing this force. Hypnogenesis, 
Hypno-geny, induction of the hypnotic state; so 
Hypnogene'tic, -genic, Hypno'genous a:/js., 
prodncing the hypnotic state; varely, producing 
sleep. Hypnogene‘tically adv., by hypnogenesis. 
Hypno logy [cf. F. Aypnologic), the part of phy- 
siological scienee which deals with the phenomena 
ofsleep ; hence Hypnolo-gic, -ical adys., of or per- 
taining to hypnology. Hypno‘logist, one versed 
in hypnology. Hypnopho‘bia, Hypno-phoby 
(Gr. -poBia, f. géBos fear; cf. F. Ayfnophobte), 
a morbid dread of falling asleep (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886,; hence Hypnopho'bic a, (Mayne Lx/os. 
Lex, 1855). Hy'pnoscope[Gr.axonds see-scove], 
an instrument used to ascertain ifa person is a hyp- 
notice subject. Hypno‘sophist, an adept in Hyp- 
no‘sophy [Gr. gofia wisdom], knowledge of the 
phenomena of sleep. Hy pnosperm, -spore /o/., 
an oospore or zygospore (in the 4/gw) which, after 
fertilization, passes through a period of rest before 
germinating ; a resting cell or spore; so Hy’pno- 
sporange, Hy pnospor'angium /o/., a sporan- 
gium containing hypnospores; Hypnospo‘ric a., 
of the nature of a hypnospore. 

1885 E.R. Lankester in Ancycl. Brit. XVX. 841/2 The 
sclerotia are similar in nature to the *hypnocysts of other 
Protozoa, 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 258 
The [Amazba] when in a state of repose .. forms a spherical 
or oval ball... It sometimes occurs in this condition sur- 
rounded by a delicate membrane forming a ‘bypnocyst'. It 
is then ‘resting ‘, owing to drought or plentiful nutrition. 
1889 Daily News 24 Dec. 2/7 *Hypnodylic operators are 
born, not made. /é¢d., The fecom ee of *hypnodylism in 
actual operation. /érd., The scope of hypnotism and 
odylism, the aspects of *hypnogenesis, the conditions of 
odylic force. 1887 E. Gutxry in d/ind Apr. 214 Certain 
recent events, however, have given special importance to 
this topic of trance-induction or ‘hypnogeny’, and have 
raised .. the question of the efficacy of psychical influence 
asa *hypnogenetic agent. 1888 Scicuce 9 Nov. 222 Physical 
methods [of hypnotization], especially hypnogenetic zones, 
do nol exist except as the results of suggestion. 1884 Lond. 
Med. Rec. Aug, 360 We call those substances “hypnogenic 
which, whenadministered, may causesleep. 1887 fortn. Rev. 
May 737 The so-called hysterogenic* and ‘hypnogenic’ 
pressure points. 1886 F. W. H. Myers in /’r0¢. Soc. Psych. 
Res. Oct. 127 No attempt..has been made to correlate this 
“*hypnogenous furce or sugmesiton at a distance with hypno- 
genous agencies employed in the subject's actual presence. 
Lérd. note, 1 must adopt from the French the word *hypnogeny 
for the production of hypnotic states. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
“IHypnologic, of or helonging to hypnology. 1847 Cratc, 
*Hypnological, 1860 New Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. 203 Azam has 
repeated Mr. Braid’s hypnological experiments, and finds that 
catalepsy and anzsthesia can be ohtained in the way he indi- 
cates. 1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1V. 681/2 An advertising 
“hypnologist whon I allowed to try his art upon the sleep- 
less individual. 1833 Duxctison (Worcester), *Hypnology. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hypnology, the part of hygiene which 
treats of the doctrine of sleep. 1855 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., *Hypnophobia, term for fear or dread of sleep ; also 
a term for Ephialtes, or night-mare; *hypnophoby. 1885 
Athenzum 3 Jan. 21/2 He [Dr. J. Ochorowicz] finds that 
by hanging a magnetic tube, which he calls ‘*hypnoscope’, 
from the index finger, sensations of a peculiar description 
are realized. 1885 Pad? Mall G. 27 Feb. 3/2 Experiments 
have proved that about 30 per cent. of mankind can be 
subjected to mesmeric influences, while on the rest the 
hypnoscope has no effect. 1888 Sat. Rev. 18 Aug. 196 1 
Every *hypnosophist .. has his own little private dodge for 
smuggling himself over the frontier of the land of Nod. 
Jéid., The term *bypnosophy is new, perhaps, but it looks 
rather neat and convenient. J/éid., Hypnosophy stands to 
scientific discussion of the facts about sleep as theosophy 
stands to religion. 1889 Bennett & Murray Cryptog. Bot. 
266 It [the zygosperm] then remains dormant through the 
winter as a resting cell or *hypnosperm, germinating in the 
spring. 

Hypnoid (hipnoid), 2. Bot. [f. Hypx-us+ 
-oIp.} Belonging or akin to the genus //ypaum. 

1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 1. xv. 481 Vhesurrounding 
rocks are covered with jungermannias and hypnoid mosses. 

Hypnone (hipndun). Aled. [a. F. hypnone, f. 
Gr. umv-os sleep + -oNE.] A name given toaceto- 
phenone, C,H,.CO.CH;, as a hypnotic. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hypnone,..Dujardin-Beaumetz’s term 
for phenylmethyl-ketone or acetophenone. A colourless, 
very mobile liquid.. obtained by distilling a mixture of 
calcium benzoate and acelate. 1888 Medical News (U.S.) 
19 May 547/2 Various other hypnotics have been more 
recently proposed, sucb as..bypnone and metbylal. 

Hypnophilous (hipngfilas), 2. [f. Gr. dmvo-v 
Hypyun + Pidos loving.) (See quot.) 

1855 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hyp- 
nophilous, growing among the mosses. 

Hypnosis (hipndusis). Phys. [f. Gr. type 
*invwots, n. of action f. mvd-ev to put to sleep. 
Cf. F. hAypuose morbid sleep.] 

1. ‘ The inducement or the gradual approach of — 
sleep’ (Syd. Sa. Lex. 1886). 

1876 HakLey Jat. Med. (ed. 6 765 It invariably produced 
hypnosis and contraction of the pupil in him. 


HYPNOTIC. 


2. Artificially produced sleep: esp. that induced 
by hypnotism ; the hypnotic state. 

1882 Quain’s Dict. Med. Li The too ready adoption of 
hypnosis or Braidism may do harm rather than good. 1892 
Brit. Med. Frul. 27 Aug. 459 Vhe stages of hypnosis at- 
tained, varied from a slight degree of drowsiness to deep 
trance. 1893 Pal/ Mal/ G. 10 Jan. 2,1 The waking from 
hypnosis occurs through immediate action of the imagina- 
tion, the command to wake up, or through sense [etc.]. 1898 
Times 13 July 4/1 Any suggestion offered toa person during 
hypnosis has an exaggerated effect on his mind. 

Hypnotic (hipng'tik), a. and sé. (ad. F. Ayp- 
nolique \16th c. in Paré , ad. late L. Aypudiicus, 
a. Gr. trvwrexés inclined to sleep, sleepy; also, 
putting to sleep, narcotic, f. imvdew to put to sleep. 
In 2, short for nezro-hypnotic: see HyPNoTisy.] 

A. adj. 1. Inducing sleep; soporific. 

1625 Hart Amat. Ur. 1. ii. 31 Not neglecting hypnoticke, 
cordiall, and deoppilatiue medicines. 1758 J. 5. Le Dran's 
Observ. Surg. 11771) 300 Hypnotic Draughts constantly 
repeated. 1878 1, Brvant /’ract. Surg. . 249 The hydrate 
of chloral is a drug of great value as possessing hypnotic 
qualities without the evils attendant on other drugs of this 
class. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of hypnotism 
or ‘nervous sleep’; accompanied by hypnotism; 
producing hypnotism, hypnotizing. 

1843 Brain Neurypnol. 7 In respect tothe Neuro-Hypnotic 
state induced by the method explained in this treatise. 
/bid. 14 Tbe method I now recommend for inducing the 
hypnotic condition. 1847-9 Topp Cyc/, Anat. IV. 6y6/2 
Some remarkable connection between the state of the eyes 
and condition of the brain and spinal cord, during the 
hypnotic state. 3874 Maupstey Resfons, in Ment. Dis. vii. 
238 In the hypnotic or so-called mesmeric state. 1884 
E. Gurney in Wind Jan. 115 A gradual and continuous 
decline of hypnotic waking into hypnotic sleep. 1892 19¢h 
Cent, Jan. 24 To this day the..Fakirs of India throw 
themselves into a state of hypnotic ecstasy. 1898 7Yies 
13 July 3,6 If they were going to suggest that the will had 
been obtained by hypnotic suggestion. 

3. Susceptible to hypnotism; hypnotizable. 

1881 Standard 29 Jan., The unfortunate young man was 
.."hypnotic’. 1892 E. Hart in Brit. Med. Frnd. 3 Dec. 
1229 The confirmed and trained hypnotic subject is a 
maimed individual in mind and body. 


B. sé. 1. An agent that jroduces sleep; a 


sedative or soporific drug. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Ilypnotic, a 
medicine that causes sleep, 1684 tr. Bonet's Mere. Compit. 
x1¥. 489 Hypnoticks are oft necessary in this Disease. 1787 
Best A ugling (ed. 2) 70 Evident to all who know the nature 
and operation of hypnotics. 1874 Carvester A/ent. Phys. 
M1. xv. (1879) §76 The droning voice of a heavy reader on 
a_dull eubrece is often a most effectual hypnotic. 1876 
Harcev Jat, Med. (ed. 6) 344 In moderate doses chloral 
hydrate is a pure hypnotic. , 

2. A person under the influence of hypnotism. 

1888 C. L. Norton in VN. Amer. Rev. June jos lt is a 
recognized fact that the senses of hypnotics fall completely 
under the control of the hypnotizer. 1893 E, Harr in 
Brit. Med. Frul. 11 Feb. 302 The hypnotic under the 
influence of suggestion is capable of becoming a dangerous 
lunatic of a new kind. nor 

+t Hypnotical (hipngtikal), a. Ods. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] = prec. A. 1. 

1657 Tomuinson Kenou’s Disp. 112 Their similitude to 
Hypnoticall medicaments. 

Hence Hypno'tically a/v., ina hypnotic manner ; 


by means of hypnotism. 

¢1700 D. G. Harangues Quack Doctors 15 It affecteth 
the Cure .. Hyprotically. 1883 19/4 Cent. Oct. 708 It 
would be a conceivable hypothesis that the trance con- 
dition is produced hypnotically. 1891 Dasly News 31 Mar. 
s/t The Hypnotiser..hypnotically suggested her visions. 

Hypnotism (hi'pnetiz’m). [f. Hypxot-ic + 
-Ism. This wordis due to Dr. James Braid of 
Manchester, who in 1842 introduced the term 
neuro-hypnolism for ‘the state or condition of 
nervous sleep ’, and in 1843 used the shortened form 
hypnotism, when the context made the sense plain.] 
1. The process of hypnotizing, or artificially pro- 
ducing a state in which the subject appears to be 
in a deep sleep, without any power of changing 
his mental or physical condition, except under the 
influence of some external suggestion or direction, 
to which he is involuntarily and unconsciously 
obedient. On recovering from this condition, the 
person has usually no remembrance of what he has 
said or done during the hypnotic state. The term 
is also applied to the branch of science which deals 
with the production of this state, and its causes and 
phenomena. See Brarpism, MESMERISM. 

The usual way of inducing the state consists in causing 
a person to look fixedly, for several minutes, with complete 
concentration of the attention, at a bright or conspicuous 
object placed above and in front of the eyes at so short 
a distance that tbe convergence of the optic axes can only 
be accomplished with effort. 

1842 Brain in Trans. Brit. Assoc. (29 June), Practical 
Essay on the Curative Agency of Neuro-H ypnotism, 1843 
— Neurypnol. 13 By the term ‘ Neuro-Hypnotism’ then, 
is to be understood ‘nervous sleep’; and, for the sake of 
brevity, suppressing the prefix ‘neuro’, by the terms— 
Hypnotic, will be understood ‘The state or condition of 
xervous sleep’; Fypnotize, ‘To induce nervous sleep’; 
Hypnotized, ‘One who has been put into the state of 
nervous sleep’; Hypnotism, ‘ Nervous sleep’; Hypnotist, 

One who practises Neuro. Hypnotism’. 1847-9 Topp Cyc/. 
Anat. IV, 695/2 Modes of inducing somnambulism .. prac- 
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tised .. uncer the designation of hypnotism. 1852 Braip 
(title) Magic, Witchcraft, Animal Magnetism, Hypnotism 
and Electro Biology (ed. 3'. 1883 19/2 Cent. Oct. 696 
Under the name of Hypnotism, the subject has after a long 
interval reappeared on the scientific horizon. 1892 Brit. 
Med. Frni. 27 Aug. 459 Hypnotism is an agent of great 
value in the treatment of chronic alcoholism. 1893 Pa// 
Vall G. 10 Jan. 1/3 Hypnotism is the science which deals 
with the pbenomena of a peculiar mental state produced by 
artificial means. 1898 Times 14 July 14 3 The habitual use 
of hypnotism on woinen is greatly injurious, both morally 
and intellectually. 

2. The state thus induced: the hypnotized or 


hypnotic condition, 

1843 {see sense 1]. 1847 Val’. Excycl. 1. 760 This induced 
him [Braid] to give another name, Hypnotism, to the state 
in which persons are thus placed. 1860 ///usty. Lond. 
«Vews 11 Feb. 139/2 Hypnotisme, or nervous sleep, now 
exciting so much attention in the French medical world. 
1862 Lytton Str. Story II. 215 The enchanters and magi- 
cians arrived. .at the faculty of. .inducing fits of hypnotism, 
trance, mania. 1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Lomd. ed. 2) 
98 Swedenborg had the power of inducing, in his own case, 
a state clearly the same as what we now call mesmerism or 
hypnotism. 

3. Sleepiness or sleep artificially induced by any 


means ; also fg. 

1860 1. Tavtor Spir, Hebr. Poetry (1873) 27 He has 
fallen into a sort of Biblical hypnotism, or artificial slumber, 
under the influence of which the actual meaning of words 
and phrases fails to rouse attention. 1875 H. C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 23, I have given a hypodermic injection of 
a grain of morphia toa man, inducing a degree of hypno- 
tism. 1885 Jes 15 Dec. 9 The country will be the 
gainer by the hypnotism of the one party and the for- 
bearance of the otber. 

Hypnotist (hi:pnetist). [f. as prec. + -1sT.] 
One who studies or practises hypnotism ; a hypno- 
tizer. Also a//rib. 

1843 [see Hypxorism 1]. 1884 Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. 1. 
v.12 Results which ..indicate a special sympathy or ‘ rap- 
port’ between a hypnotist or mesmerist and a sensitive 
‘subject’. 1890 Athenzum 10 May 603/1 The cleverest 
hypnotists have recently told us that they cannot induce 
a victim to commit an act altogether repugnant to his or 
her moral character. 1893 L. Hart in Brit. Wed. Frni. 
18 Feb. 363 The hypnotist faith-curer of the hospital ward 
and the priestly faith-curer of the grotto are in truth utilising 
the same human elements. 

Hence Hypnoti:stic a., relating to hypnotists or 
hypnotism. 

Hypnotize (hi:pnotaiz), v. [f. as llypnot-ic + 
-IZE; in F, kypnoliser.) trans. To put into a 
hypnotic state; to place under the influence of 
hypnotism; to mesmerize. Also /o hypnolize tuto 
(a state or belief). Also adso/. 

3843 [see Hypnotism 1]. 1847-9 Toop Cycl. Anat, IV. 
Tou Observations upon individuals hypnotised by Mr. 
raid. 1880 Brit. Med. Fral. 4 Sept. 382 The natural 
normal state of those who may be readily hypnotised. 
1892 Datly News 17 Dec. 5/5 They hypnotised themselves 
into believing in it. 1892 Srit. Med. Frni, 3 Dec. 1219 
Anyone can bypnotise, and every one can hypnotise if he is 

atient enough, and either scientifically intelligent or 
ignorantly fanatic. 1896 Vorce (N. Y.) 6 Feb. 2 4 Houses 
of Representatives have been hypnotized into subserviency. 

Hence Hy'pnotized ///.a.; Hy pnotizing 74/. . 
and ff/.a. Also Hy-pnotizable, capable of being 
hypnotized. Hypnotizability (hi:pnétaizabi'liti’\, 
capability of being hypnotized. Hypnotiza‘tion, 
the action of hypnotizing, or condition of bcing 
hypnotized. Hy-pnotizer, one who hypnotizes. 

1888 Amer. Frui. Psychol. May 520 To furnish a criterion 
of the *hypnotizability of the subject. 1885 Ang. Mechanic 
13 Feb. 512 The number of *hypnotisable subjects. 1883 
Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. 1. v. 67 After a very short course of 
“hypnotisation, 1892 Spectator 2 Jan. 26/2 Horses are 
very susceptible to hypnotization. 1843 * Hypnotized [see 
Hypnotism 1]. 1880 Romaxes in 19/4 Cent, Sept. 475 
When he clattered his teeth, the hypnotised patient re- 
peated the movement. 1883 /é/d. Oct. 701 The ‘subject’ 
mimics or obeys his *hypnotiser in a quite mechanical way. 
1889 Athenzum 25 May 661/1 He meets the monk Helio. 
bas .. reputed hypnotizer and mesmerist. 1843 Braip 
Neurypnol. 7 \t was alleged that my mode of *hypnotizing 
was no novelty. 1883 /roc. Soc. P’syeh. Kes. 1. v.63 The 
hypnotising process may carry a ‘sensitive’ subject in a 
minute. .into hypnotic sleep. 

Hypnotoid (hipnétoid), 2. [f. Hypnor-ic + 
-OID.} Like or resembling the hypnotic state. 

1887 E. Gurney in Proc. Amer. Soe. Psych. Res. Dec. 
201 This young lady had a wonderful hypnotoid sensitive- 
ness, by which she was sometimes able to make unconscious 
estimates. 


|| Hypnum (hipnim). Bot. Pl. hypnums, 
hypna. [mod.L., ad. Gr. imvov (Theophr.) ‘ moss 
growing on trees’.] A large genus of pleurocarpous 


mosses; feather-moss. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. Supp. s.v., The branches of the 
Hypnums are usually spread about upon the ground, and 
are perennial. /éd., ‘The family of the Hypna is very 
numerous. 1837 JoHNston in Proc, Berw. Nat. Club 1. 
No.5. 155 Amongst hypnain spongy places. 1857 THOREAU 
Autumn (1894) 138 One whole side, the upper, was covered 
with green hypnum. 

ay po (hi‘po), 56.1 ? Obs. Also 8 hippo, hyppo, 
9 fl. (rare) hypos. [Abbreviation of Hrpocuon- 
DRIA: cf. Hyp.] Morbid depression of spirits. 

1711 MANDEVILE (/7#/¢) A Treatise of the Hypochondriack 
and Hysterick Passion vulgarly call’d the Hypo in Men 
and Vapours in Women. 1725 Baitey Lrasm. Collog. 163 
When he’s neither in a Passion, nor in the Hippo, nor in 
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Liquor. 1738[see Hyr]. 1756-66 Amory 7. Bunele (1770) 
Ill. 157 A chronic hyppo. 185 H. Mecvitre Whale i. 1 
When my hypos get the upper hand of me. 1869 Mars. 
Stowe Oldtown F. 333 Alleging as a reason that ‘’t would 
bring on her hypos’. 

Hypo (hei po), 54.2 Phologr. | Abbreviation of 
Hyposttruite.] The salt formerly called hypo- 
sulphite, now thiosulphate, of soda, used for fixing 
photographic pictures. Also a//r7b. 

1861 Photogr, News Alm, in Circ. Sc. (¢ 1863) 1. 155-1 A 
little will be lost in the hypo fixing bath. /é/. 155/2 The 
proof assumes a disagreeable red hue after it is fixed with 
the hypo. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 1. 76 Hypo is 
cheap, and can be bought at nearly every drug store. /dz0. 
274 he action of restrainers and retarders, of hypo- 
eliminators, 

Hypo- (hipo, haipo’, before vowels also hyp-, 
prepx, repr. Gr. bmo-, bn- (f. bxd prep. and ady. 
‘under’ =L. sé), largely employed in Greek in the 
formation of verbs, adjectives, and substantives. 

With verbs, and their derivatives, Uzo- had the senses 
‘under, beneath, down, from below; underhand, secretly ; 
in a subordinate degree, slightly’, With adjectives and 
substantives, vrro- had the local sense ‘ beneath, under’ in 
a prepositional relation to tbe substantive implied in the 
radical part, or the sense ‘in a lower relation, in a lower 
degree, sligbtly, somewhat, a little’ in an adverbial relation. 
Few Greek words containing the prefix came down through 
late L. and Fr. into English; the only ones of ME. age 
being the ecclesiastical words Ayfocrite and hypocrisy, 
found soon after 1200 the derivatives, Ayfocritic,-al, etc. 
are later, of 16thc.). A few technical words, e. g. Ayfosarca, 
Ay postasis, occur though hardly as Eng.) in end of 14thc. ; 
a considerable number, including Ayfochonder, «chondria, 
hypostatic, hypotenuse, hypathec, hypothesis, hypotrache- 
lium, hypotyposis, appear in 16th c.,and others, as hyfocaust, 
hypogaster, -gastriton, hypogzal, in 17th c. But the great 
majority of the Ayfo- formations belong to the vocabulary 
of modern science, and have no actual Greek prototypes, 
but are formed (usually) on Greek elements, and more or 
less in accordance with Greek principles of word-formation. 
d]ypo- has not, like Ayfer-, become a living element, capable 
of being prefixed at will to words of any origin. 

The first vowel in Gr, bzo-, L. Ayfo-, is short, and all the 
early words in English were introduced with the y short, 
as in Ayfocrite, hypocrisy, etc. The y is marked as short in 
all compounds with /yfo- in Pronouncing Dictionaries down 
to the middle of the 19th c. Some later Dictionaries, while 
retaining short y under sIress, primary or secondary, as in 
hypocaust, hypothetie, make it long (ai) in unaccented 
syllables, as inky-fothesis, hypotenuse. But the later tendency 
in the South of England has been to treat 4 in all positions 
except before two consonants as (ai), and, against etyinology 
and history, to say Ajposulphate, hiipostatical, etc. 

I. 1. In words from Greck: the most important 
ofthese are Aypochondria, hypocrisy, hypocrile, hy- 
potenuse, hypothec, hypothests,and their derivatives. 

2. In modern formations, with sense ‘ under, be- 
neath, below’, of relative position ; sometimes anti- 
thetical to terms in Epl- or Hyprer-. In one set 
(@), kyfo- has a prepositional relation governing the 
sb. occurring or implied in the following element, 
as in Ay fobasal, HYPOBRANCHIAL, HyPopEernic, 
HyPoGLosssL; in another (6), Ayfo- qualifies the 
second element adverbially or attributively, signi- 
fying that this is itself the we/her or lower of two 
(or more), as in HyPoBLast, Ayfomcre, hypozoa 
(animals low in the scale). 

3. A/us. a. Prehxed to the names of musical 
modes in Aypowoltan, -dorian, -tonian, -lydian, 
-mixolydian, -phrygian, to denote either (a) the 
grave modes in Ancient Greek music, beginning at a 
definite interval below the ordinary. Z:0/tan, Dorian, 
etc. or (6) the ‘ plagal’ modes in medixval music, 
each of which has a compass a fourth below that 
of the corresponding ‘authentic’ mode. b. Also 
formerly in names of intervals measured down- 
wards, as hyfodiapason, -diapente, -diatessaron, 
-diloite (see Diapason, etc.). (Cf. HyPER- 2.) 

1597 Mortey /ntrod. Alus. 98 If the leading part were 
highest, then would they call it [a Fuge] in hypodiatessaron, 
which is the fourth beneath. 1651 J. F[ReEake] Agrippa's 
Oce. Philos. 260 Clio with the Moon move after the Hypo- 
dorian manner. /6fd. 261 Urania also doth the eight 
create And musick Hypo-Lydian elevate. 1760 StiLes 
Anc. Greek Music in Phtl. Trans. LI. 712 We have already 
shown the Hypodorian inese to have been in ¢, the Hypo- 
phrygian in /%, and the Hypolydian in g#. /dd., ‘Ihe 
Hypoionian mese was inserted in /natural, and the H ypo- 
zolian in g natural, at a fourth respectively from the Ionian 
and /Eolian. 1844 Beck & Fetton tr. Munk's Metres 290 
The Mixolydian and Hypolydian were subordinate species 
of the Lydian [mood]. 1867 Macrarren Harmony i 17. 1897 
Daily News 19 Mar. 6/4 Much fun was made of a sailor's 
ditty said to be written in the hypomixolydian mode. 

4. ‘To some extent’, ‘slightly’, ‘somewhat’, in 
many adjectives; similarly in substantives, with 
the sense ‘slight’ or ‘deficient’. These words 
belong chiefly to pathology, and are the opposites 
of similar formations beginning with Hyper- HH. 

5. In Chemistry, Ayfo- (in contrast to HYPER- 7) 
is used to name an oxygen compound lower in the 
series than that having the simple name withont 
hypo-; thus, selphirous acid = H,503, hyfosul- 
phurous actd = H,SO2, vanadtc oxtde V,O5, Aypo- 
vanadic oxide V,0,(VO,), vanadious oxide V,0;, 

: : , 
hypovanadious oxide V,02(VO). 
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II. The more important words belonging to all 
these groups appear in their alphabetical order as 
main words; others of lIcss importance or less 
frequent use follow here. (In many of these the 
immediate derivation is obvious, they being simply 
formed by prefixing Ayfo- to another word, the 
etymology of which will be found in its place: 
e.g. Aypoazotic, f. hypo- + Azoric, ctc.) 

Hypoanti‘monate Chem., a salt of antimony te- 
troxide. ||Hypoaria A/. /chthyol. [Gr.@apior little 
egg],a pair of protuberant oval ganglia developed 
beneath the optic lobes of osseous fishes; hence 
Hypoarian a. Hypoazo'tic a. Chem. — llyro- 
NITROUS; hence Hypoazotide = hyponitrous acid, 
11,N,O, (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886. Wypoba‘sal a. 
Bot., applied to the lower of the two cells or 
portions of the oospore of vascular cryptogams 
(cf. ErrBasau). {| Hypobole (hipp:bél7) Ahe?. 
[Gr. troBoAn, f. troBadAev to throw under, 
suggest].the mentioning and refuting of objcctions 
which might be brought against the speaker’s case 
by an opponent. || Hypocatha'rsis A/ed. [Ca- 
THARSIS], a slight purging ; so Hypocatha rtic a. 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886), Hy pochil -kil), |] Hypo- 
chilium (-kailim) ot. [Gr. xeiAos lip], the 
basal portion of the labellum of an_ orchid 
‘Treas. Bot. 1866). Hypochlo‘rin Chem. (Gr. 
xAwpés grecnj, Pringsheim’s name for a sub- 
stance found in every plant-cell which contains 
chlorophyll. || Hypoclidium /-kloi-didm) Ornith. 
(Gr. «Aes, xAe5- key], the interclavicular element 
of the clavicles of a bird, seen in the merrythought 
of a fowl; hence Hypoclidiana. + Hypoco‘lon, 
a semicolon, Hy-pocone Zool, [Conk], the sixth 
cusp of the upper molar tooth of mammals of the 
group #unodonta. Hypocry’stalline a. A/in., 
consisting of crystals contained in a non-crystallinc 
or massive mineral substance. Hy‘pocycle zo ¢- 
wd. (see quot., andcf. Ericycir), ||Hypoda-ctylum 
Ornith. (Gr. dae7vaAos finger], the lower surface of 
a bird’s toe (Mayne, 1855). + Hypodea-con [Gr. 
brodiaxovos under-servant], a subdeacon. Hy-po- 
derma'tomy Ved. (Gr. depya skin + roy cutting}, 
incision ofa subcutaneous part (Syd. Soc. /ex.1886). 
Hypodermoclysis (-daimp‘klisis) A/ed. [Gr. 
kAvos a washing, drenching], the injection of 
nutrient fluids under the skin in the collapse from 
cholera or othcr exhausting diseases. {| Hypo- 
diastole (-aije'stl’) Gr. Gram. [Gr.trod:acroAn] 
= DIASTOLE 3 (q.v., quot. 1833). Hypodicrotons 
(-daikrotas) a. PAys., having a slight secondary 
wave in each pulse-beat. + Hypodida:seal [ad. 
Gr. trodidaoxados; see Dipascaric], an under- 
teacher, an usher. Hy podigma'tical a. [Gr. tro- 
Seryuarixds], indicating by way of example or 
syinbol. Hy-podrome [med.L. Ay/odromum (see 
Du Cange), f. Gr. id under + Spéuos course], a 
roofed porch or colonnade. Hypodyna‘mic a. 
Path; characterized by weakness or prostration 
(cf. ADYNAMIC). Hypo-elli‘psoid Geom., a curve 
traced by a point in the circumference of a circle 
or ellipse rolling along the inside of an ellipse (cf. 
HypocycLoin), Hypogewate -dziet) Chem., a 
salt of hypogeic acid. Hypogeic (-dziik) a. 
Chem, [f. mod.L. (Avachis) hypogea the carth- 
nut; see HypoGean], in Aypogwre acid: see quots. 
t+ Hypogei‘ody [f. Gr. tméyeos underground, 
Hypocran + 680s way], a branch of applied 
mathematics, by which subterranean distances and 
directions are ascertained ; subterraneous surveying. 
Hypogenous (-pdzénas) a. Lot. (Gr. -yevns 
produced], (2) growing upon the under surface 
of leaves; (4) growing beneath the surface. 
Hypognathism, hypognathous conformation, 
Hypo'gnathous a. Oraith. [Gr. yvados jaw], 
having the under mandible longer than the upper. 
+ Hy ‘pogram (Gr. indypazpya something written 
below] (see quot.). Hypohy-al a, Anat, [see 
Hyo-, Hyon], forming the base of the hyoid arch; 
also as sé,, that part of the hyoid arch which lies 
between the stylohyal and basibranchial. Hypo- 
keimeno'metry [Gr. tnoxeiyevoy underlying sub- 
stance or essence + -METRY] (see quot.). Hypo- 
kinetic a. ath. [Kinetic], having defective 
muscular action (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). || Hypo- 
lemni‘scus, + hypole‘mnisk [Gr. troAnuvicxos, 
f, Anuvioxos band, fillet], the critical mark +. 
Hy pologism (-p:l6dziz’m) [Gr. troAoyiopds a ratio 
in which the antecedent is the smaller number] (see 
quot.). Hypo'menous a. fof, [Gr. péverv to re- 
main] (see quot.). Hy-pomere Bro/. [Gr. yepos 
part], the lower half of certain sponges; hence 
Hypo'meral a., pertaining to a hypomere. Hy- 
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pomnema tic a. (Gr. tropynparixds, f. taduvnpa 
note, memorandum], having the form of memoranda 
or notcs. Hypomne:stic a. [Gr. tmopynoriKes 
suggestive to the mcmory], pertaining to or awaken- 
ing recollection, || Hyponeu‘ria /a¢h. [Gr. vevpcv 
nerve], deficient or diminished nervous power / Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). || Hyponoica (Gr. trovoia, f. brovoeew 
to suspect], underlying meaning. Hy ponome hi:- 
ponoun) Zool, (Gr. brovoun underground passage], 
the ambulatory pipe or fleshy funnel of a cephalo- 
pod. Hyponychial (-ni‘kial) a. [Gr. dvug, dvux- 
nail], seated under the nail (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886. 
|| Hypo-nychon, -chum /’a/A. [as prec.]}, an effu- 
sion of blood under a nail (7ézd¢.),  Hypo-o'smious 
a, Chem, [Osmium], containing less oxygen than 
osmious compounds, as 4. oxide = osmium monoxide 
OsO, 4, sulphite OsSO,. Hypope-psy /’ath. (Gr. 
néyis digestion], defective digestion. Hypopetalous 
-pe'talas) a. Hot. (also t-petaleous, -ious , hav- 
ing the petals inserted beneath the ovary (Mayne 
1855); belonging to the //yfofetale of Jussieu, a 
division of dicotytedonous polypetalous plants; 
hence Hypope taly, hypopetalous condition (.Syd. 
Soc. Lex, 1886). Hy*pophet [Gr. vropnr7ns], an 
interpreter, expounder, Hypophiwous (-fli‘as a. 
Bot. (Gr. paowds bark], of lichens: growing under 
the outer laycrs of bark on trees, etc. (Mayne 18538 ; 
so also Hypophiw odal, Hypophleo'dic aujs. 
Hypophonic  -fynik) a. [Gr. pary voice], serving 
as an accompaniment or response; so Hypo-- 
phonous a, | Hypo’phora A “ef. [Gr. tnopopa], 
the statement of an opponent’s probable objec- 
tion to the speaker’s argument (cf. Ayfobole). 
|| Hypophyllium Jo, (Gr. puddroy little leaf] 
(see quot.). t Hypophyllospe‘rmonus a. /vol. 
[Gr. puddov leaf + omépya seed] (sce quot.) Hy- 
pophyllous (-filos) a. #ot. (Gr. prAdov leaf], 
growing under, or on the undcr side of, a leaf. 
Hypophy'sical @. [Puysica], lying beneath or 
below the physical. Hypophy sics, matters that 
lie beneath physics. Hy-popial a., pertaining to 
the hypopus. || Hypopla‘sia ath, [Gr. -rAagia, 
mAdos formation], defective growth of an organ 


or tissue. Hypopla'stral a., pertaining to the 
hypoplastron. || Hypoplastron Zoo/., Huxley's 


name for the third lateral piece of the plastron of 
Chelonia=Ayfosternal. Hy-poplasty /'ath. [Gr. 
nAasres moulded, formed], ‘a diminution of the 
fibrin in the blood; also, a diminution of the 
nutritive or generative activity’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886). || Hypopo'dium Sof. [Gr. mous, 105- foot], 
the stalk of the carpels \ 7eas. Bot, 1866). Hy- 
po‘pterate a. Lot. [Gr. mrepdv wing], ‘applied by 
Mirbel to a cupula when it is winged interiorly’ 
(Mayne 1855). || Hypo‘ptilum Ovaith. [Gr. 
mridov feather], the subsidiary shaft or plume of 
a feather, which springs from the main stem at the 
junction of quill and rachis; the after-shaft, the 
hyporachis; hence Hypo'ptilar a. || Hypopus 
hitpopas) Zool. [Gr. bmdmous having feet beneath], 
a heteromorphous nymphal form of certain aca- 
roids. Hypopygial (-pi-dzial) @., pertaining to 
the hypopygium; situated under the end of the 
abdomen. || Hypopygium (-pi'dzim) Z7tom. 
(Gr. trom-yov rump, tail, muy7 buttocks], (a) 
see quot. ; (4) the clasping organ at the end of the 
abdomen of many male dipterous insects. Hy- 


_ porachi-dian (hyporrh-) a., of or pertaining to 


the hyporachis. || Hyporachis (hyporrhachis) 
(-p'rakis), Ornith. [Gr. faxis spine], the accessory 
rachis or shaft of a bird’s feather, the hypoptilum. 
Hypora‘dial a., of or pertaining to the hyporadii 
ofa feather. {| Hypora‘dins Orith., one of the 
barks of the after-shaft or hyporachis of a feather. 
|| Hyporche-ma, hyporcheme (hi‘ppik7m) [Gr. 
badpxnua, f. opyéecar to dance}, a choral hymn 
to Apollo, accompanied by dancing and panto- 
mimic action. Hyporchematiec (hippikzmz'tik) 
a. [Gr. tropxnuatixds], accompanied by dancing. 
Hy‘porrhined Af/. a. nonce-wid. [Gr. tadppivos 


under the nose, troppiviov moustache }, moustached. 


Hyporrhythmie (-rispmik) @.‘[RHYTHMICc], de- 
ficient in rhythm ; said of a heroic hexameter in 
which the czesura is not observed (Cez?. Dict.). 
Hyposcleral (-sklieral) a. Surg. [see SCLEROTIC], 
performed beneath the sclerotic coat of the eye. 
Hyposclerite (-sklierait) A/zn. [Gr. oxAnpos 
hardJ, a blackish-green less hard variety of AL- 
BITE (Dana JA/tn. (1868) 350). Hyposcle'rous 
a., somewhat hard (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hy- 
poske‘letal a. Avat, [see SKELETON], developed 
below the endoskeleton; = HypaxiaL (cf. Epi- 
SKELETAL). t+ Hypospha'gma, hy posphagm 
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(Gr. tmdopaypya], a contusion; a blood-shot eye. 
Hyposphene (hiposfin) Com. Anat. [Gr. ognv 
wedge], Cope's name fora wedge-shaped vertebral 
process situated on the neural arch below thc 
postzygapophyses, in some extinct reptiles of the 
Permian period ; hence Hyposphe'nal a. || Hy- 
pospora‘ngium /o/. (Sporancius], the indusium 
of a fern, when this grows from beneath the spore- 
case. Hyposte'rnal a. Anat. [Gr. vavorepvos: 
sce STERNUM], in Ayposternal hone, also hyfosternal 
as sh., St. Hilaire’s name for the hypoplastron of a 
chelonian ; also called ||Hyposternum. Hy- 
posthenic (-spenik) a, /ath. (Gr. o6évos 
strength], of a medicine or disease: having power 
to lower or reduce strength Mayne 1855). Hy- 
postigma /alwogr. (Gr. brooreypn a comma], 
the comma, which in ancient punctuation had 
the form of a modern full stop. Hypostilbite 
Altn., a hydrous silicate of alumina and lime 
allied to stilbite, with which it is often associated. 
Hyposto‘matous, hypostomous a. Zoo/, [Gr. 
aréya, otopar- mouth}, having the mouth inferior, 
as certain fishes and infusoria (//yfostomata). 
|| Hypostro‘ma /vof. [Gr. orpwpa layer], Martius’ 
name for the cellular layer supporting the 
stroma offungi. || Hypostrophe (hi-, haippstrdfr) 
[Gr. troorpopn turning back], a. /2th. \a) a 
tuming or tossing as of the sick in bed; (+, a 
relapse, return of a disease; (c) a falling back, 
as of the womb (Mayne 1885); b. Aes. rever- 
sion to a subject after a parenthesis. Hy- 
postyle /hi-pdstail a. Arch. [Gr. tbrdorvAos; see 
STYLE), having the roof supported on pillars. 
Hyposty'ptic a. A/ed. [sce Stypric], slightly 
astringent (Mayne 1855). HMyposyllogi:stic a., 
having the value, but not the strict form, of a 
syllogism. Hypota-ctic a. Gram. (Gr. tmorox- 
mixds], dependent, subordinate in construction (cf. 
hypotaxis). \|Hypota‘rsus Ornith. [Tarsvs], 
a process of the hinder part of the tarso-metatarsus 
of most birds ; the talus or so-called calcaneum ; 
hence Hypotarsal a. || Hypota‘xis Cram. [Gr. 
bnoragts, f. ragoew to place}, subordination, sub- 
ordinate construction, || Hypothecium _hipo- 
}rsidm) Hot. (Gr. Oniov, dim. of 6nxn case} (see 
quots. ; hence Hypothe’cial a. Hypothenar 
(-p' pias) a. Anat. (Gr. broevap, f. 6évop palm of 
the hand], of or pertaining to the eminence on 
the inner side of the palm, over the metacarpal bone 
of the little finger. Hypothe'rmal, Hypothe:r- 
mic ads. [Gr. vrd6eppos somewhat warm, f. Beppos 
warm, hot], (a) tepid; (4 relating to reduction of 
the heat of the body; so Hy pothermy, ‘the 
condition of being hypothermal’ (Syd. Soc. 
ex, 1886). Wypotrichous (hip-, haipp'trikas) 
a. Zool. [Gr. Opig, rpx- hair], of or pertaining to 
the //yfotricha, an order of the class Ciliata of 
Protozoa, having the locomotive cilia confined to 
the ventral surface. Hypotrophy (-p'tréfi) ath. 
(Gr. rpopy nourishment], a condition of an organ 
or part due to defective nourishment (Mayne 
1855). Hypotympa‘nic a. Anat. [see Trm- 
PANUM], situated beneath the tympanum ; applied 
esp. to the lower bone of the jaw-pier in osseous 
fishes; also as sé., the quadrate. Hypoty-pic, 
Hypoty pical adjs., subtypical ; not fully typical. 
Hypova'nadate Chem., a salt of hypovanadic 
acid. Hypovana'dic a. Chem., containing less 
oxygen than a vanadic compound, as 4. oxide = 
vanadium tetroxide, V,O,. Hypovana-dious a. 
Chem., containing less oxygen than a vanadious 
compound, as Ayfovanadious oxide = vanadium 
dioxide, V,0O,. Hypoxylous (-p'ksilas) a. Zot. 
(Gr. {vAov wood], pertaining to ascomycetous 
fungi of the genus /yfoxylon, which grow on 
trees, decaying wood, etc. || Hypozeu'gma Cram. 
(ZevGma], the combination of several subjects with 
a single verb or predicate. || Hypozeu'xis Gravz. 
[Gr. txdCevgis], the use of several parallel clauses, 
each having its own subject and verb. || Hypozoa 
(hipozéua) Zool. [Gr. (@ov animal], a subdivision 
of the animal kingdom, including the lowest living 
forms; = Protozoa (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886) ; hence 
Hypozo‘an a. Hypozoie a. (a) Ceol., lying 
beneath the strata which contain remains of living 
organisms; (4) Zool. of or pertaining to the 
Hypozwa (Syd, Soc. Lex. 1886). 


1879 Roscor & Scuortemmer Treat. Chem. V1. n. 313 
Antimony tetroxide forms salts with basic oxides which 
have been termed “hypoantimonates. 1844-6 Owen Lect. 
Comp. Anat. Vert. 1, viii. 179-80 In most osseous fishes the 
corresponding fibres of the pre-pyramidal tracts swell out 
suddenly, beneath the optic lobes, into two protuberant 
well-defined oval ganglions :‘*hypoaria‘): .. they are well 
developed in the common Cod, in which, as in some other 
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fishes, they contain a cavity called ‘ *hypoarian ventricle ‘. 
1854 J. ScoFFERN in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 326 *Hypo- 
azotic or hyponitric acid 1883 Afhenzun: 6 Oct. 4390/1 Yo 
cause the patient to inhale with prudence hypoazotic vapour 
mixed with air, 1882 Vines Sacks’ Bot. 351 In the Mar- 
chantiee and Anthocerotez the short seta of the sporo- 
gonium is developed from the lower or posterior (*hypobasal 
cell). /did. 426 The hypobasal half of the embryo [of a 
fern]. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., *Hypobole, is a Figure 
in Rhetorick whereby we answer what we prevented to be 
objected against by an Adversary. 1706 Puitutrs (ed. 
Kersey), *Hyfocatharsis, gentle Purging. 188: Nature 
XXIII. 561 Professor Pringsheim..announced the discovery 
in the chlorophyll-corpuscles of a substance called *Hypo- 
chlorin. 1657 J. SERGEANT Schism Dispach't 249 He goes 
smothly .. wrthout the least rub so much as of an *hypo 
colon to stop him. 1808 Frower & LyorKKer A/ammals 
ii, § 2. 33 Finally, in the bunodont series, the addition of a 
postero-internal cusp, termed the “*hypocone, forms the sex- 
tubercular molar, 1888 W.S. BaiLey in Amer, Naturalist 
Mar. 208 When [a rock]..contains crystals in a hyaline 
ground-mass, the structure is described as *hypocrystalline. 
1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11, Yo Rdr. 45 Lhe Hetercclit 
Dissenters .. move in an Excentrical *Hypocycle. «@ 1529 
SKELTON /aage Hypocrisy 62 Subdeacons that be *ypo- 
deakons. 1884 Pad/ Mall G. 10 Oct. 10/2 Till a physician 
could he obtained to perform Pacini’s operation of *hypoder- 
moclysis. 1877 Roperts Hands. Med, (ed. 3) 11.21 A minor 
dezree of this variety is named “hypo- or sub-dicrotous. 1625 
Suircey Sch. Complement in. v, Vhere is the starre of Elo- 
quence, vnder whom I am an *Hypodidascall, in English, 
his Vsher. 1708 Motteux Radelais iw. xlviii. 137, | saw 
a little Hump..say to the Hypodidascal [etc.]. 1860 T. A. 
G. Batrour Typ. Char. Nature 64 The typical, or symbol- 
ical, or *hypodeigmatical character. 1820 T. MitcHety 
Aristoph. 1. p. \vi, The *hypodrome, or covered porch 
where the wrestlers practised their exercises in winter. 
1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. II. 275 If the 
disease .. should take a *hypodynamic character, the urine 
.. will assume an alkaline reaction. 1854 Moseley Astron. 
Ixi. (ed. 4) 183 This curve .. heing of the nature of an hypo- 
cycloid, or rather, an “hypo-ellipsoid. 1865-72 Watts 
Dict. Chem, I11. 239 *Hypogzxate of Copper. /drd, 238 
“Hypogzic acid, CigH3V9. discovered in 31855..in oil of 
earthnut. 1570 Der A/atsé. Pref. djh, *Hypogeiodie, is an 
Arte Mathematicall, demonstratyng, how, vnder the Spha:- 
ricall Superficies of the earth, at any depth, to any per- 
pendicular line assigned .. certaine way may be prasscribed 
and gone. 1871 Cooke Brit, Fung? 490 Brand-spores, 
“hypogenous, scattered over the leaves in minute tufts. 1872 
Coves Key WV. Amer. Birds 323 Rhynchopinz, Skimmers. 
Bill *hypognathous. 1656 VLounT Glossogr., *Hypogram, 
a subscription, or that is subscribed. 1882 W. R. Parker in 
Trans. Linn, Soc. \\. ut, 168 This bar..has its distal fourth 
segmented off to form a “*hypohyal. 1894 Athenzum 17 
Nov. 680/3 The basi- and hypo-hyal cartilages of the 
Elasmobranchii. 1882 J. MarTiINFau Study Spinoza ui. i. 
165 Spinoza..attempts to construct a * Hypokeimenometry— 
a science of Substance and its affections, whereby the con- 
stitution of the universe shall be deduced from its primary 
essence—the All out of the One. 1718 Priveaux Connect, 
O. & N. Test. uu. 1. 55 The *Hypolemnisk, a straight line 
with one point under it (as thus =). 1849 W. FirzGeRALp 
tr. Whitaker's Disput, 123 Origen marked these texts with 
various asterisks and obeli, lemnisci and hypolemnisci. 
1656 tr. //obbes' Elem. Philos, (1839) 147 When the propor: 
tion of the first antecedent to the first consequent is less 
than that of the second to the second, the four magnitudes 
inay be called *hypologism. 1866 7reas. Bot., */ypo- 
menous, free, not adherent; arising from below an organ, 
without adhering toit, 1887 Sottas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 
45/2 The lower half (of a Rhagon], which consists of all 
three fundamental layers, may be called the *hypomere. 
1891 Athenzuim 4 Apr. 435/2 The treatise [on ‘The Con- 
stitution of Athens] is ‘*hypomnematic’ in a very literal 
sense, presupposing familiarity with an existing body of 
literature. 1659 Stancry //rst. Philos. x1. (1701) 498/t 
Of Signes..some re according to them, *Hypomnestick, 
others Endictick. 1897 Adtx. Rev. Oct. 290 Those who 
have no great skill at deciphering the *Hyponoia, the 
underlying significance, of the Idylls. 1884 A. Hyatt in 
Scrence 1 Feb. 123 The fleshy pipe is therefore an ambu- 
latory pipe or *hyponome. 1873 Fowzes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 
441 */lypfo-osmious sulphite, OsSOy, is a black-blue salt. 
1897 ALLBuTT Syst. Med. Il. 802 A marked degree of 
**hypopepsy" due to catarrh. a 1843 Sournry Com.-f/. 
Bk, WV. 721 Greg. Nazianzen calls S. Basil. .an interpreter 
of the Spirit. *Hypophet as distinguished from prophet. 
1882-3 in Schaff Ancycl. Relig. Knowl. I. 2554/2 The 
church-singing was at first only a sort of monotonous 
("hypophonic)cantilation. 1860 Bompencer tr. A’urtz’s Ch. 
Hist. 1. § 89. 232 The laity continued for a long time the 
practiseof *hypophonous chants, which consisted of responses 
to the intonation [etc.]. 1657 J. Smith A/yst. Rhet, 127 
*Hypophora .. is when the speaker makes answer unto his 
own demand: As,.. Shall we continue in sin, that grace 
may abound? God forbid. 1866 Treas. Bot., “Hypo- 
Phyllium, a small abortive leaf, like a scale, placed below 
a cluster of leaf-like branches, or leaves. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn.,* Hypophyllospermous-plants, are such as bear 
their Seeds on the Hacksides of their Leaves; as the Capil- 
laries. 1855 Mayne £xfos. Lex.. “Hypophyllous. 1857 
BerkeLey Cryptog. Bot, § 570. 508 The circinate zstivation 
and hypophyllous fruit..at once establish their nature. 
3871 Cooke Brit. Fungi 502 Brand-spores hypophyllous, 
blackish, surrounded by the ferruginous epidermis. @ 1834 
Coterioce Omniana in Lit. Rem. 1. 349 Holding the anti- 
moralism of Paley and the “hypophysics of Locke. 1878 
Hypophysics (see Hyrerruysics]. 1884 D. M. ALBERT 
Brit. Oribatidz 5 The Tyroglyphide are usually parasitic 
during the curious “hypopial stage. 1889 J. M. Duncan 
Lect. Dis. Wom. xvii. (ed. 4) 131 In one of these which 
I examined, there was marked *hypoplasia of the decidua. 
3871 Hux.ey Anat, Vert. v. 202 In the Turtle the plastron 
Consists of nine pieces .. the third, “yfoplastron. 1884 
Micuaecin Fru, Linn. Soc., Zool. XV11. 379 The true * Hy- 
fopus is a heteromorphous nymphal form of 7'yroglyphus. 
1826 Kirpy & Sp, Antonrol. WN. 390 *//ypopygium, the last 
ventral segment of the abdomen. /d/d. 707 Jn many other 
sects it [the podex] unites with the last ventral segment, 
the hypopygium, to form a tube for that organ [the ovi- 
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positor]. 31886 Newton in Encycl. Bril. XX. 505/2 (The 
contour-feathers of the Rheas] want the *Aysorrhachis or 
after-shaft that in the Emeus and Cassowaries is so long as 
toequal the main shaft. 1603 HoLtano Plutarch's Mor. 80x 
Hee who hath proceeded well in these * //yporchemata [etc.]. 
1873 Symonos Grk. Poets v. 118 The choric hymn, called 
Hyporchem .. originally formed a portion of the cult of 
Phoebus. 1850 Leitcu tr. C. O. Aliiller's Anc. Art (ed. 2) 
§ 77 The gymnopzedic, *hyporchematic. and other kinds of 
orchestics were .. cultivated in a highly artistic manner. 
1894 Brackmore Perlycross 405 A man..*hyporrhined with 
a terse moustache. 1880 Brit. Med. Frni. 389 The opera- 
tion of *hyposcleral cyclotomy cuts through the ciliary 
body. 187: Huxtey Anat. Vert. ii. 45 The *hyposkeletal 
muscles are separated from the episkeletal .. by the ventraJ 
branches of the spinal nerves. 1614 J. Day Festivals (1615) 
310 Sicke of the disease the Phisitions call *//yposphagmura. 
1659 STANLEY /Yisf. /’Ailos. xi. (1701) 478/1 They who have 
a Hyphosphagme in their Eyes. 1661 Loven. //ist. Anim. 
& Alin, 342 Vhe hyposphagme, or contusion, being a red or 
livid spot, caused by bloud flowing out the veines opened, 
1886 Syd, Soc, Lex. “Hyposporangium, term used by 
Bernhardi for the indusium of ferns which bears the sporan- 
gium itself, asinthe Adiantum. 1835-6 Topo Cyc/. Anaz. 1. 
284/1t Two posterior lateral pieces [termed] the *hypo- 
sternals. 1855 Owen Shel. & WVeeth 57 The junction 
between the hyo- and hyposternals admits of some yielding 
moment, 1868 Dana Alix. (ed. 5) 442 “Hypostilbite occurs 
on the island of Farée with stilbite and epistilbite. 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex, *Hypostroma. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Ly postroma, the mycelium cf certain fungals. 1831 Hest. 
Kev, XIV. 416 The *hypostyle hall, and some other additions 
that he made to the temple of Karnac. 1896 Academy 12 
Sept. 186/2 In which the sentence is subordinated, both in 
meaning and in outward form, to another—in other words, 
is ‘*hypotactic’, 1883 B. L. Gitpersteeve in Amer. 
Grni. Philol. \V. 420 Now to make *hypotaxis out of para- 
taxis we must have a joint. 1886 Meyer in PArlol, Soc. 
Proc. 18 June p. xliv, The paratactical arrangement of 
sentences, in preference to hypotaxis. 1866 /7reas. Bot., 
“HHypothectum, the cellular stratum below the thalamium 
of lichenals. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 269 The 
term f/yfothectum is given to the mass of fibres lying 
heneath the sub-hymenial layer. 1706 Puiciirs ed. Kersey), 
“Hy pothenar (in Anat,’,a Muscle which helps to draw the 
little Finger from the rest; also the space froin the Fore- 
finger tothe little Finger. 1836-9 Toop Cyc/. Anat. II. 523/2 
On the inner side of the palm is the hypothenar eminence, 
1885 Ray Lanxester in Lacycl. Brit. XIX. 862/2 One of 
the Hypotricha; lateral view of the animal when using its 
great “hypotrichous processes as ambulatory organs. 1848 
Owen Homol. Skel. 60 The homologue of the *hy pot ympanic 
of batrachians and fishes, 1880 Giintuer Fishes 55 ‘he 
large triangular hypotympanic or quadrate has a large 
condyle for the mandibulary joint. 1855 Mayne £.xfos. 
Lex., “Hypovanadate. 1897 Roscoz & ScuorLEMMER 
Treat, Chem. (1.745 Vhe hypovanadates are all insoluble 
except those of the alkali metals. /d¢d. 746 Silver hypo- 
vanadate, Ag,VoOs, is a black crystalline powder. 1855 
Mayne £xfos. Lex., *Hypovanadic. 1879 Roscoe & 
ScHortemMER Treat. Chem. 11. 290 Thus vanadic salts are 
yellow; the hypovanadic salts phic the vanadious salts 
green; and the hypovanadious salts lavender-coloured. /did. 
289 The solution of *hypovanadious sulphate absorbs oxygen 
with such avidity as to bleach indigo. 1589 PuTTENHAM 
Eng. Poesie ut. xii. (Arb.) 176 If such supplie be placed 
after all the clauses. .then is he called by the Greeks *Hypo- 
zeugma. 1706 in PHitctrs (ed. Kersey); and in mod. dicts. 
158 Puttesnam “ng. Poesie ut. xit. (Arb.) 177 If this 
supplie be made to sundrie clauses, or to one clause sundrie 
times iterated..then is it called by the Greekes *Hypo- 
zeuxis. 3887 Mivart in £acycl. Brit. XXII. 106 Those 
lowly organisms known as Protozoa or *Hypozoa. 1865 
Intell. Observ. No. 40. 283 This approach to a “*hypozoic 
zero. 1876 Pace Adv. e.xt-bk. Geol. vi. 121 The term 
Hypozoic simply points out their position as lying under 
those systems WhteK are decidedly fossiliferous. 

Hypozolian, Aunc. A/us.: see HyPo- 3. 

Hypoblast (hi'po-, hai:pobleest). [f. Hlypo- 2 
+-BLAST. Cf. F. hyfodlasie.] 

L. Bot. The flat dorsal cotyledon of a grass. ? Obs, 

[x830 Linorey Nat. Syst, Bot. 296 Esenbeck..seems to 
entertain the opinion that this cotyledon (of grasses] is 
a special organ, for which he retains Richard’s name of 
hypoblastus. 1855 Mayne L£.xfos. Lex., flypoblastus,) 
1882 in Ocitvie (ed. Annandale). 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. rol. The inner layer of cells in the BLuasto- 
DERM. 

1875 Huxcey in Excycl. Brit. 11. 51/1 In the embryo (of 
the Metazoa] the representatives of these two layers [ecto- 
derm and endoderm] are the epiblast and hypoblast. 1877 
— Anat, [nv. Anim. i. 50 The inner wall of the sac is 
the hypoblast (endoderm of the adult), the outer the epi- 
blast ‘ectoderm), 1897 Attputr Syst. Aled. 1. 59 The 
endoderm or hypoblast, appears as a cul-de-sac. 

llence Hypoblastic (hipo-, haipoblz'stik) a@., of 
or belonging to the hypoblast. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. [nv. Anim. xii. 663 The hypoblastic 
cells are invested by those of the epiblast. 1897 ALLBuTT 
Syst. Med, W11. 680 The body cavity is the outgrowth from 
the primitive alimentary canal with the hypoblastic cover- 
ing of which its lining membrane is continuous. 

Hypobranchial (hipo-, haipobrenkial), a. 
and sé. Anat. [f. Hypo- 2+Brancuiau, Cf. F. 
hypobranche.| a. adj. Situated under the branchiae 
or gills. b. sé. f/. The lower portion of the 
branchial arch. 

1848 Owen /lomol, Verlebr. Skel. Table I. note 2 The 
metamorphoses of the hyo-branchial skeleton in the batra- 
chian larve demonstrate the thyro-hyals to be special 
developments of the hypo-branchials. 1878 BELL Gegen- 
baur's Comp. Anat, 553 Mention has still to be made of the 
hypobranchial groove and its derivates. 1888 RoLtFsTon 
& WE sow Amim. Life 474 The hypobranchial gland. 

Hypobranchiate (hipo-, haipobrae-nkict), a. 
Zool. [f. mod.L. Hypobranchiaia: see Hypro- 2 


HYPOCHONDRIA. 


and BRancHiaTE.] Belonging to the Ay/o- 
branchiata Inferobranchiata), gasteropod molluscs 
in which the branchiz are situated beneath the body 
(Mayne, 1855). 

Hypobromite (hipo-, haipobrdu-mait). Chem. 
[t. Hypo- 5 + Bromite.] A salt of hypobromous 
acid. 

1877 Roscor & Schori.emmer Treat. Chem. 1. 278 Hypo- 
bromous Acid..with the salts, termed the hypobromites. 
are formed in a similar manner to hypochlorous acid, 1878 
Kinczett Anim. Chem. 195 With alkaline hypochlorites 
and hypobromites, urea decomposes. 

Hypobromous (hipe-, haipobrdumas), a. Chem. 
[f. ypo- 5 + Brom-1nE + -ovus.] In hyfobromous 
acid, an acid (HBrO) derived from bromine, having 
strong oxidizing and bleaching properties. 

1865-72 Watts Déel. Chem. M1. 237 Half the bromine 
is precipitated as bromide of silver, while the other half 
remains in solution as hypobromous acid. 1877 Roscor & 
ScHorLteMMER 7/ reat. Chem. I. 278 Aqueous hypobromous 
acid is a light straw yellow coloured liquid, closely resemb- 
ling in its properties hypochlorous acid. c 

Hypocaust (hi'pokdst, haitpo-). Rom. Antig. 
[ad. late L. Ayfocaustum, -causion, a. Gr. troxava- 
tov, /z/. room or place ‘heated from below’, f. id 
Hyro- 1 + xav-, xaiew to barn.] 

A hollow space extending tinder the floor of the 
calidarium, in which the heat from the furnace 
(hypocausis, imoxavois) was accumulated for the 
heating of the honse or of a bath. 

It has been sometimes explained as ‘a vaulted room heated 
Ly a furnace below’ (which may have Leen the primary 
sense), and sometimes erroneously identified with the Ayfo- 
causts or furnace -mself. 

1678 Pritxirs (ed. 4), Hyfocaus/, a Hot-house to sweat 
in, or a Stove. 1 lbid. (ed. 5), Hypfocaust, a subter- 
raneal Place, wherein there was a Furnace, which served 
to heat the Baths of the Ancients. 1774 PENNANT Jour 
Scotl. in 1772. 70 A fine hypocaust or bath was discovered. 
185: D. Witson /’rehk. Ann. (1863) II. 11. ii. 25 The Roman 
Mansion with its hypocaust, 1885 J. H. Mipnteton Anc. 
Rome 334 Vitruvius’s description ofthe hypocausts or hollow 
floors used for heating the hot rooms (caéidarfa) agrees 
closely with many existing examples. 1887 Aucycl. Brit. 
XXII. 579/1 In the remains of Roman Villas found in 
Britain the hypocaust isan invariable feature, 1890.Sith's 
Dict. Gr. & Rom. Antiq. 1. 278/x The passages from the 
furnace to the hypocaust and the flues in the walls appear 
to have been called cusicuds. 

b. transf. A stove. 

1829 Scott Anne of G. xix, The stude of a German inn 
derived its name from the great hypocaust, or stove, which 
is always strongly heated, to secure the warmth of the 
apartment in which it is placed. : ; 

Hence Hy-pocausted ///. a., furnished with a 
hypocaust or hypocarsts. 

1897 Antiguary Nov, 321 They found a large villa. 
was very extensively hypocausted. 

+ Hypochloric (hipo-, hoipeklo~rik),@. Chem. 
Obs. [t. Hypo- 5+ Cutoric. Cf. F. Aypochklorigue.] 
In Aypochlorzc actd, an old name of chlorous acid. 

1841 BraNnoe Chem. 368 Hypochloric acid was discovered 
by Sir H. Davy in 1815. 1870 Eng. Mech. 18 Mar. 658/1 
Hypochloric acid is a yellow gas, possessing a very peculiar 
odour. 

Hypochlorite (hipo-, haipokloorsit). Chem. 
[f. Hyro- 5+ Cuuorite, Cf. F. hyfochlortte.] A 
salt of hypochlorous acid. 

1849 D. Camppeny /norg. Chem. 75 Hypochlorites ..When 
the base is ‘n excess, they are sufficiently stable. .but when 
neutral, they are decomposed into chlorides and chlorates. 
1876 Hartey Jat. Medd. (ed. 6) 156 Hypochlorite of soda. 
1877 Roscoe & SctortemMeR 7/ reat. Chem. 1. 267 The 
hypochlorites..are unstable compounds, which in the pure 
state are almost unknown, | : 

Hypochlorous (hipo-,haipokloeras), a. Chen. 
[f& rlypo- 5 + Cuiorous, Cf. F. Aypochkloreux.) 
Hy pochlorous acta, an oxy-acid of chlorine (HC10,, 
which in its aqueous form has a yellowish colour, 
acrid taste, and sweet smell, and possesses strong 
oxidizing and bleaching qualities. J/ypochlorous 
anhydride, a gas (C1,0) of a pale reddish-yellow 
colour and powerful odour. Discovcred by Balard 
in 1834. 

1841 Branpe Chen. 367 Balard..has..proposed to desig- 
nate ithypochlorous acid. 1854 J. ScorFerN in Orr's Circ. 
Se., Chem. 360 Hypochlorous acid. .is an orange-coloured 
volatile liquid. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. III]. 907 


Hypochlorous anhydride. , 
Hypochonder, -chondre (hipokg:nda:). 
[a. F. Aypfocondre 


? Obs. Also 6 hypocunder. 
(16th c. in Paré): see next.] = HypocHonprium, 
Also pl. = HyPocHonDRIA I. ; 
1547 Boorpe Lrev. Health cixxxv. 65 Hipocondrion is 
the greke worde,..in Englyshe it is named Hypocunder. 
1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden cliv. 236 Obstructions of the 
Spleen, and Hypochonders. 1684 tr, Bonet's Aferc. Comprt. 
x1. 377 ‘hat the chief Cure [in Mania] be always directed 
tothe Hypochondres. 1740 Mackarness in PArl. Trans. 
XLI. 502 A Swelling just above the Groin, in the Left 
Hypochondre. 1817 Alackw. Alag. 1. 565/2 They were 
magnetised. .by the pressure of the fingers upon the hypo- 
chonders. 1834 J. Fornes Lacunec’s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 15 
‘This method. .consists in pressing forcibly upon the hypo- 
chondres from below upwards. = i Al 
Hypochondria (hipokgndria, haipo-). 
hypocondria, and 8 hypocondrias. : fad. late ; 
hypochondria pl. (Priscian), a. Gr. Ta vmoxeropia 
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HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


the soft parts of the body below the costal carti- 
lages (rendered prexcordia by Celsus), neut. pl. of 
imoxovbpios, f. umd Ikyro- 1 + xév5pos gristle, 
cartilage, esp. that of the breast-bone (the ‘ ensiform 
cartilage”. Sce also prec. and HyrocHonpricm. ] 

| 1. as #2. of HypocHoxprium. Those parts of 
the human abdomen which lie immediately under 
the ribs and on each side of the epigastric region. 
+b. The viscera situated in the hypochondria ; 
the liver, gall-bladder, spleen, etc., formerly sup- 
posed to be the seat of melancholy and ‘vapours’. 

1563 T. Gare Antidot. 1.39 1t..healeth flatulentnes of 
Wypochondria. @ 1652 J. Situ Se/. Disc. iv. 127 1f our 
spleen or hypochondria..send up such melancholic fumes 
into our heads as move us to sadness and timorousness, we 
cannot justly call that vice. 1754-64 Smetuie A/idzet/ 111. 
485 Vhere was no hardness or inflammation about..the 
hypochondria. 1835-6 Topp Cycl. Auat. 1. 4/2 Between 
the hypochondria is the proper epigastric region, 

te. Krroneously as szzg., for HYPOcHONDRIUM. 

1725 in G. Sheldon //ist. Deerfield, Alass. (1295) 1. 448 
The indians fired upon them, and woundd I)eacon Sainll 
Field. the ball passing through the right Hypocondria. 
1727 De For Syst. Alagic 1. iv. (1850) 97 Thus raising the 
vapours in their hypecopdriag they were every night dream. 
ing that they heard it thunder. 

d. £xtom. ‘Sce quot. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Eatomol. 111. 388 Hypochondria, ..two 
portions of segments, cns on each side; which in some 
genera (Caradus |.., etc.) intervene between the first intire 
ventral segment and the posterior part of the Postpectus. 

2. as sing. A morbid state of mind, characterized 
by general depression, melancholy, or low spirits, 
for which there isno real cause. 

This use of the word was app. developed in English, proh. 
on the supposition that it was an abstract feminine sb. Cf. 
F. hypocondrie which seeins to Le of late introduction 
(1812 in Hatz.-Darm.). 

1668 Davvex “rea. Love w.ii, | know what you would 
say, that it is melancholy ; a tincture of the hypochondria 

ou mean. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxrardo 11, 242 
Vhe Pannick Fears of that Hypochondria of State-Interest. 
1710 Tatler No, 231 P 4 Will Hazard was cured of his 
hypochondria by three glasses. 1830 Scott Demovol. i. 
23 The symptom. .is. .equally connected with hypocondria. 
1853 C. Bronte I rllette xx, There sat a silent sufferer. a 
nervous, melancholy man, Those eyes..had long waited 
comings and goings of that strangest spectre, Hypochondria. 

Hypochondriac hipokp:ndri&k, hoipo-’, a. 
and sé. Also 7-9 hypocondriae. [a. F. hyfo- 
condriague (10th c.), ad. med.L. Aypochondriac-us, 
a. Gr. troxoviprax-ds affected in the hypochondria ; 
see prec. ] 

A. ad. 1. Ofmorbid states: Proceeding from, 
orhaving their origin in, the hypochondria, regarded 
as the seat of inelancholy ; hence, consisting in, 
or having the nature of, a settled depression of 
spirits. ? Obs. 

1615 Crooke Sody of Man 416 An honest Citizen..was 
sicke or indisposed with a hypochondriake melancholy for 


3. yeares, 1669 Phil. Trans. 1V. 1089 The Causes of the 
Hysterick and Hypochondriack Passions. Le J. Goop- 
MAN Penttent Pardoned mi. iii. (1713) 310 That bypo- 


chondriack sourness and austerity, which some place a 
great deal of religion in. 1794-6 I. Darwin Zoon,. (1801) 
111. 209 The hypochondriac disease consists in indigestion 
and consequent flatulency, with anxiety or want of plea- 
surable sensation. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 
66 Melancholy. .often assumes many of the symptoms that 
essentially appertain to the hypochondriac disease. 

b. Of persons, thcir temperaments, looks, 
thonghts, etc.: Affected by hypochondria; charac- 
terized by, or expressive of, a morbid melancholy. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T.111. 187 What is poore 
and silly man alone, but..a melancbolick and hypochon- 
driack creature? 1643 Sik T. Browne Relig. Med. iu. § 4 
Denvocritus that thought to laugh the times into goodnesse, 
seems to me as deeply Hypochondriack, as Heraclitus that 
bewailed them. 1782 V. Knox £ss. (1819) I. xxi. 124 
Complaints founded only in an hypochondriac imagination. 
1803 Beopors Hygéia ix. 184 Tbe hysterical, the hypo- 
chondriac, very generally agree in complaining of a decrease 
of memory. 1856 Mrs. SrowE Dred 1. ii. 19 That occasional 
gleam of troubled wildness which betrays tbe hypochondriac 
temperament. 

2. Anat. Situated in the hypochondria. Ayfo- 
chondriac region, the pait of the abdomen occupied 
by the hypochondria. 

1727-41 Cuanpers Cycl. s.v., The hypochondriac regions, 
1793 Beppors Sea Scurz:y 70 Pain in the breast and left 
hypochondriac region. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 
46 An exploratory puncture having been made into the 
hy pocbondriac swelling [etc.]. 

b. E£xtom. ‘ Of or pertaining to the hypochon- 
dria or basal ventral plates of the abdomen: as, 
the hypochondriac segment’ (Cent. Dict.). 

B. sb. 1. A person affected with or subject to 
hypochondria. 

1639 Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Adtuir. Eveuts 33 Those 
melancholly Hypochondriacks..whose fantasies, bow ex- 
travagant soever..must never be opposed. 1676 D'Urrey 
Mad. Fickle 1. i, Tbou art a Melancholly Fellow, a kind of 
Hypocondriack, as 1 am told. 1791 Boswett Fohuson 
(1831) 1. 36 But let not little men triumph upon knowing 
that Johnson was an Hypochondriack. 1866-80 A. Fuinxr 
Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 854 Tbe hypecbondriac is the victim of 
a delusion with respect to his condition. 

+2. = The disease, HYPOCHONDRIA 2. Obs. 
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and spleen, and the diseases that arise from them, as the 
jaundice and hypochondnac. 1682 tr. Willits’ Kem. Med. 
Wks. Vocab., Hypochondriac, a windy melancholy bred 
in the hypochondria, from whence a black phlegm arises 
that infects and trouhles the mind. 1698 W. Cuitcor £v/ 
Thoughts iii, (131) 24 By an hypocondriac, or some other 
disease. 1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat, Introd. 51 Abbrevia- 
tions exquisitely refined: as..Hypps, or Hippo, for Hypo- 
chondriacks. 19796 Durxey Mew, Afetastasia 1. 383 This 
rerformer comes to entertain and solace me in my doleful 
Fic hares : : 

Hypochondriacal (hipokpndrai-akal, haipo-), 
a. [t. as prec. +-aL.] 

1. =Jlypocnoxpnriac A. 1. 

1621 Vurtox Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 70 That Hypo- 
condriacall winde especially which proceedes from the short 
ribbes. 1748 Hartrey Odserz. Alan 1. 1h. 397 Subject to 
low Spirits, and the Hypochondriacal Distemper. 1872 
Geo, Eviot Aliddlent, \xvii, A hypochondnacal tendency 
had shewn itself in the banker's constitution of late. 

b, =Flypocuoxpriac A. 1 b. 

1665 GLANviLL Scepsis Sct. xiii. 73 The wonders it works 
upon Hypochondriacal Imaginants. 1694 Satson Bates’ 
Disp. (1713) 199/2 There is a reparation of the Crocus.. 
which .. after an admirable Manner relieves the Hypo- 
chondriacal. 1832 Macaucay Fss., Ld. ahon's Wars 
Success, (18387) 262 He very soon became quite as hypo- 
chondriacal and eccentric [as his predecessor). 

=FHlyYpocHoNpDRIAC A. 2. rare. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cy /. s.v., Hypochondriacal regions. 

Fence Hypochondri acally adv. 

1822-56 De Quincey Confess. (1862 211, 1 should certainly 
have become hypochondnacally melancboly. 1863 Fornes 
Winstow Obscure Dis, Brain & Alina xii. (ed. 3) 265 ‘Ibe 
mind, hypochondriacally disposed. 

Hypochondriacism hipokfndrai-asiz'm, 
haipo-). [f. Hypocuospriac+-IsM.] The condi- 
tion of a hypochondriac ; = IlyrocuonDRia 2. 

1697 Frover Cold Faths 1. it. (1700) 75 Melancholies, 
llypochondriacism. 1786 R. W. Darwin in PArl. Trans. 
LXAVI. 320 The immediate consequence is indigestion 
and hypochondriacism. 1879 Berreonm Patagonia xviii. 
291 Those who are inclined to hypochondriacism or obesity. 


Hypocho:ndrial,c. [f. Hypocuonpria + -AL.] 
Pertaining to the hypochondria ; = Iyrocnonpriac 
A. 2; situated npon the flanks. 

1601 Hottann /’Uiny Kxplan. Words of Art, //yfo- 
chondriall parts be the flanks or soft parts vnder the short 
ribs. 1607 Torsett Four. Beasts (1658) 503 OF it they 
make Dlaisters to asswage the Hypochondrial inflamations 
and ventosity in the sides. 1837 Maccictivray “ist. Brit. 
Birds 1. 89 The feathers covering the back are named 
dorsal; tbe breast, pectoral; the sides, hypochondrial or 
lateral. mee : _— 

|| Hypochondriasis (hi:poykpndraivasis, 
haipo-. Fath. [f. as prec.+-asts. The forma- 
tion is unusual, the sufhx -as%s being almost 
entirely limited to names of cutaneous diseases.] 

Hypochondria in its pathological aspect: a dis- 
order of the nervous system, generally accompanied 
by indigestion, but chiefly characterized by the 
patient’s unfounded bclief that he is suffering from 
some serious bodily disease. 

1766 Sir J. Hire | été) Hypochondriasis, a practical 
Treatise on the Nature and Cure of that Disorder; 
Commonly called the Hyp and Hypo. 1810 R. Thomas 
Pract. Phys., Hypochondriasis bears a strong resemblance 
to dyspepsia. 1866-80 A. Fuint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 854 
The name bypochondriasis .. has very little significance as 
indicating the character and seat of the affection. 

Hypochondriasm (hipokpndriaz’m, haipo-). 
rare. [f. }fypocHonpria, on analogy of enthu- 
Stasm, etc.] = prec. 

1755 Amory Jem. (1769) 1. 8 The superstition and hypo- 
chondriasm of the prophet. 1836 Alackw. Mag. XL. 149 
Tbe infectious hypochondriasm of the tradesman who has 
nothing to do. 1841 D'Israeii Ammen. Lit. (1867) 705 
Aubrey has given a gossiper’s account of tbis ludicrous hypo- 
chondriasm. 

So Hypochondriast = HYPOCcHONDRIAC sé. 1. 

1798 CoteriDGE Satyrane's Lett. in Brog. Lit. (1817) 11. 
222 Ihe Miser, Hypochondriast..of Moliére. 1825 — Aids 
Reft. (1848) 1. 103, 1 bave not found it at all, except as a 
hypocbondriast finds glass legs. 1834 New Monthly Alag. 
XLI1. 487 Tbe ‘misanthrope’ and ‘hypochordriast’ might 
bug Despair. 3 A 

+Hypochondria‘tic, 2. O¢s. rare—". [[f. 
as prec. +-ATIC.) =HYPOCHONDRIAC a. 1. 

1657 G. Starkey Helaiont's Vind. 332 Opium..is..an 
admirable remedy..against Hypochondriatick melancholy. 

Hypochondric (hipekpndrik, haipo-),2. rare. 
[f. HypocHonpria + -1C: cf. anzmza, anxmic.] 
= HYPOCHONDRIAC a. 

168: Hickerincite Viad, Naked Truth u. Ep. 1 Windy 
and Hypocbondrick Vapour. 1871 B, Tavior Faust? (1875) 
I. Notes 239, I discarded all hypochondric distortions of 
fancy and determined to live. 

So Hypochondrical a., 
Hypocho'ndrist. vare. 

1665 J. Spencer /’ule. Proph. 130 Persons so extremely 
ignorant, vicious, vain or hypochondrical [etc.]. 18r2z Core- 
RIDGE in Southey's Omuiana 11.15 An hypochondrist, to 
whom his limbs appear to be of glass. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 69 We shall have little scruple in 
assigning the origin of most cases of hypochondrism to 
a morbid condition of one or more of the digestive organs. 

|| Hypochondrium (hipekgndridm). [mod. 
L., ad. Gr. troxovdptov (neut. sing.), as To defcdv 
inoxcvbptov the right hypochondrium (Hippo- 


Hypocho'ndrism, 


1652 Cucrerrer Eug. Physic. (1809) 109 The liver, gall { Crates); see Hypocuonpria.] Each of the two 


HY POCOTYLEDONARY. 


hypochondriac regiuns whieh are distinguished as 
‘right’ and ‘ left’. 

1696 Piicuirs (ed. 5), //yfochondrium, the upper part of 
the Abdomen under the Cartilages of the Chest. 1727-41 
CuHamvers Cycl. s.v. [Lypochondriac, A swelling or dis- 
tension of the hypochondriums, or upper part of the belly. 
1735 Fexcuson in Phil. Trans. XL. 426 A Skane or great 
hunfe, which went through the muscular part of his Fore- 
Arm, and into the Left Hypochondrium. 1843 J. G. Wit- 
KINSON Stvedenborg's Anin. King. 1. iv. 109 Placed, for 
the most part, in the left hypochondrium, immediately 
under the diaphragm. 

b. The corresponding part of the body of lower 
animals; the iliac region, 

+ Hypocho‘ndry. O/s. Also 7 -condry. [ad. 
L. hypochondrium, -1a. With sense 2 cf. F. hyfo- 
condriée (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. =Hyrocnoxpriesm. Chietly pl. Aypochondries. 

3621 BurTON Anat, Jed. 1. i. 1. ve (1651) 13 His hypo- 
condries misaffected.  /érf. 1. iii, 1. 1. 198 Blood and hy; = 
condries both are often affected even in head-melanchcly. 
1685 J. Scott Chr. Life (1698) 1V. 220 Envy swells the 
hypochondries. 

2. =LfYPociwONDRIA 2. 

1669 Pexs .Vo Cross iii. $ 2 Stingy and singular Tempers, 
affected with the Hypocondry. 1820 lamb Lia Ser. 1. 
South-sea [1o., As if he feared every one about him was a 
defaulter; in his hypochondry ready to imagine himself one. 
1874 Sir G. W. Dasent [alfa Life 111. 322 He recovered 
him of his hypochondry as soon as ever he married. 

+ Hy-pocist. Ofs. [Cf F. Ayfociste.] =next. 

17st sin J. Hic S/ist, Mat, Aled. 793 Wypocist is an 
Astringent, and that of considerable lower. 

+ Hypocistis hiposistis). Aled. Ols. Also 6 
ypoquistis, 7 hypoquistis. [a. L. Ayfocistrs 

Pliny), a. Gr. tromaris (see def.), f. ued under + 
xioros the plant Cistus. Cf. F. zyfociste. (The 
carly form (A \sfoguistrdos represcnted the Gr. 
genitive.)] The solidified juice of Cytinus hyfo- 
cistis, a parasitic plant of the South of Europe, grow- 
ing on the roots of Cistus: it contains gallic acid 
and was formerly employed in medicine as a tonic 
and astringent. 

¢1g§s0 Luoyp Treas. Heal'h (1585) Pj, Yarvine stampid 
wyth the water of the decoctyon of y poquistidos. 1601 Hot 
Lann Pliny 11. 326 Some there be who put Hypoquistis 
thereto. 1616 Iiuttokar s.v., A certaine Mushroome, 
which being bruised yieldeth a liquor, called by Apothe- 
caries Hypoquistidos. 1658 Rowtanp Mow/fet's Theat. lus. 
ul. xxxili, 1116 His stomach must be fomented with Acacia 
or Hypocistis with wine. 1751 Se Huw //ist. Mat. 
Aled. 792 Hypocistis is an inspissated Juice, much resem- 
bling the true AEgyptian Acacia..It is considerably hard 
and heavy, of a fine shining black Colour. 

Hypocochoana, corrupt form of IPEcAcUANHA. 

Hypocolon, -cone, etc.: see Hyro- II. 

Hypocon, colloq. abbrev. of HypocHonpnia. 

21704 T. Brown Lett. fr. Dead Wks. 1760 11. 223 "Tis as 
much as a plentiful dose of the best canary can do to 
remove the hypocon [ed. 1707 hyppocon] for a few minutes. 

Hypoconder, -condriac, etc., obs. ff. Hyro- 
CHONDER, -CHONDRIAC, 

Hypocoracoid (hipo-, haipskp:rakoid), /cA- 
thyol. [f. Hypo- 2 (6) + Coracomp.] The lower 
of the two bones forming the shoulder-girdle in 
typical fishes; also called simply coracotd (cf. 
HYPERCORACOID),. 

Hypocorism (hip-, haippkériz'm). rare—". 
[ad. Gr. troxdpicpa, -xopcpos pet-name, f. umo- 
xopieg@a to play the child, use terms of endear- 
ment, f. id in sense ‘somewhat, slightly’ + 
xépes, xopn child, boy, girl.] A pet-name. 

1850 .V. & Q. 1st Ser. I. 242/1 Polly” is one of those 
“hypocorisms’ or pet-names with which our language 
abounds. 

Hypocoristic (hi-po-, hai:pokéristik’, 2. [ad. 
Gr. tmoxopiatixes, in dvopa tmoxopsatindy pet- 
name, diminutive, f. tmoxopifec@ar: see prec. Cf. 
F. Ayfocortstique.} Of the nature of a pet-name; 
pertaining to the habit of using endearing or euphe- 
mistic terms. 

1796 Pecce Anonyut. (1809) 98 Harry.. is the free or 
hypocoristic name for Henry. 1865 Farrar Chapt. Lang, 
xxi. 282 linagine the power and danger of this hypocoristic 
process in times when it was fashionable to fling a delicate 
covering over the naked hideousness of vice. 

So +Hypocori'stical 2.; Hypocori'stically adv. 

1609 Br. \W. Bartow Answ. Nauteless Cath. 20 An hypo- 
coristicall alleuiation. 1652 Urqunart Fewel Wks. (1834) 
292 With hyperbolical [expressions] either epitatically or 
bypocoristically, as the purpose required to be elated or 
extenuated. . ; ; 

Hypocotyl (hipo-, haipokg til). Zor. 
quot. 1580. 

1880 C. & F. Darwin Move. Pl. 5 With seedlings, the 
stem .. has been called by many botanists the hypocotyle- 
donous stem, but for brevity sake we will speak of it merely 
as the Ayfocoty?. Ibid. 10 The radicles, hypocoty'ls, and 
cotyledons of seedling plants. 1882 -Vature 23 Mar. 482 
Buck-wheat plants grow from small seeds containing a small 
hypocotyl, that enlarges afterwards to an exceedingly long 
part. a 

Hence Hypoco'tylous a., of or pertaining to the 
hypocotyl. : a 

Hypocotyledonary hi-po-, hai pokgil7- 
dénari), a. [f. Hypo- 2 + CuoTyYLepon + -aRY.] 


See 


HYPOCOTYLEDONOUS. 


Placed under, or supporting, the cotyledons. 
HypocoTyL. So Hypocotyle‘donous a. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 559 The elongation of 
the fypocotyledenaty portion of the axis. 1880 Hypocoty- 
ledonous [see Hypocotyt]. 188: Academy 12 Feh. 120 
Hypocotyls—an abbreviation for hypocotyledonary axes. 
3885 GoopaLe Ihys. Bot. (1892) 361 The parenchyma of 
the hypocotyledonary stem. 


Hypocras, obs. form of Il1ppocras. 

Hypocrateriform hi:po-, hai:po,krati-ri- 
ffim., a. Bot, [f. Gr. broxpariqpi-ov the stand of 
a large mixing-bowl (f. ixd Hypo- 1 + «parnp 
CRATER I) +-FORM.] Having the form of a salver 
raised on a support : said of a corolla in which the 
tube is long and cylindrical, with a flat spreading 
limb at right angles to it, as in the periwinkle and 
phliox. 

[1753 Campers Cyel. Supp., Hypoeratertformis, .. the 
name given by Mr. Tournefort to a peculiar sort of flowers.] 
1788 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. (ed. 4\7 Hypocraterifori, salver- 
shaped, that is plain or flat, and standing ona Tube. 1830 
Linpey Nat. Syst. Bot. 222 Corolla monopetalous,..hypo- 
crateriform, with from 5 to 8 divisions. 1847 W. E. STEELE 
Field Got. 169 Perianth hypocrateriform .. having a cup- 
shaped crown surrounding the top of the tuhe. ; 

So Hypocraterimorphous a. ([Gr. popp-7 
shape, form +-ous; ef. F. Ayfocratérimorphe.] 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 5. 248 Hypocrateriform, or 
rather ‘not to mix Latin and Greek) Hypocraterimorphous, 
in English Salverform. 

Hypocrates, -cratian, -cratic, obs. forms of 
IITPPOCRATES, etc. 

Hypocrene, obs. form of []ippocreNe. 

+ Hypocerify, v7. Obs. rare. [f. hypocrite + 
-Fy.] zur. To play the hypocrite. /rans. To 
imbue with hypocrisy. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 242 The modern Astro- 
logical Arius hypocrifies the very top of his Door with 
a Notorious Insolent Falsity. /é/¢. III. 7o Since the 
Arians as well as the Papists hypocrifie and lye. 

Hypocrise (hipdkraiz\, v. rare. [perh. ad. obs. 
F. hypocriser (Godefroy) or a back-formation from 
Iiypocrisy.] intr. To practise hypocrisy. 

1680 G. KeitH Rector Corrected xii. 227 Here again thou 
Hypocrizest. 1711 C, /. Lett. to Curate 47 In K. Edward's 
time he Hypocris’d and comply’d with the Reformation. 
3892 Silver Domino iii. (ed. 2) 55 We cannot possibly be 
‘in the swim’ unless we are good hypocrites, Herein is 
my sore point. I am unable to hypocrise. 

|| Hypocrisis (hipg'krisis). [L.: sce Ilypo- 
crisy.] Hypocrisy, dissembling, feigning ; a false 
or deceitful show. 

az22z5 Ancr. R. 198 Pe pridde hweolp is Ipocrisis; pet is 
peo pet maked hire betere pen heo beo. 1678 PHittips(ed. 4), 
Hypocrisis, a feigning or dissemhling, a Rhetorical figure 
called hy Julius Russinianus,..Pronunctatio, 1850 CARLYLE 
Latter.d. Pamph. 1v. 7 The miserahle mortals, enacting 
their High Life Below Stairs, with faith only that this 
Universe may perhaps be all a phantasm and hypocrisis. 

+ Hy-pocrism. Obs. rare—'. [An irreg. forma- 
tion from Aypocrisy, hypocrile.] =ncxt. 

x Sytvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 938 Cloak’d Hypocrism. 

ypocrisy (hipgkrisi). Forms: 3-6 ypo-, 
ipo-, 3 -crisi, 4-6 -crisie, (4 -crisye, -cricie, 
-cresye, 4-5 -crysie, -crysye, -cryse, 4-6 -cresie, 
-crisy,-crysy, 5 -cresy,-cracy, -crasie,-chrisi), 
6 hipocrisie, hypocresie, 6-8 hypocrisie, 6- 
hypocrisy. [a. OF. ypocriste (mod.F. Ayfocrisie), 
f.eccl. L. hyfocrisis, a. Gr. indxpots, the acting 
of a part on the stage, feigning, pretence, f. tro- 
xpivea@a: to answer, to play a part, pretend, f. ind 
IiyPo- + «piv-ev to decide, determine, judge. The 
etymological spelling with 4 became current (as 
in French) in the 16th c.]} 

The assuming of a false appearance of virtue or 
goodness, with dissimulation of real character or 
inclinations, esp. in respect of religious life or 
beliefs; hence in general sense, dissimulation, 
pretence, shain. Also, an instance of this. 

a@1225 Ancr. R. 342 Of alle kudde & kude sunnen, ase of 
prude .. of ipocrisie. @1300 Cursor Al. 27598 O pride be- 
cums..Ypocrisi. 3340 Ayend, 25 Ypocrisye..is a zenne pet 
makeb to ssewy pe guod wypb-oute pet ne is na3t wyp-inne. 
1426 AuDELay Poems 31 A prechur schuld lyve parfytly, And 
do as he techys truly, Ellys hit is ypocresy. ¢ 1440 Prom. 
Parv. 266/1 Ipocrysye, ipocrisis, 1529 S. Fisn Supflie. 
Beggers (E. E. T. S.) 11 By theyre cloked ypochrisi. 1555 
Hoorer Let. in Coverdale Lett. Mfart. (1564) 159 No coulor 
nor cloked hipocrisie. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform. v. 98 
Purge vs from Ipocrasie. 1567 Gude 4 Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 

183 Thair fals Hypocresie Throw all the warld is now out- 
cryit. 1612 1. Tayior 77tus ii.6 Those promises but hypo- 
Crisies, without any soundnesse. a@1704 T. Brown Sat. 
agst, Wom. Wks. (1730) 1. 56 Cruelty inconstancy and lies, 
Envy and malice, deep hypocrisies. 1876 Moztey Univ. 
Serm. ii, 40 It is the law of goodness to produce hypocrisy. 

Hypocrital (hipp-kritil), 2. Now rare. [f. 
Next + -AL.] = HYPOcRITICAL. 

1658 Br. Revnotps Rich Aan’s Charge 42 Your Faith is 
Hypocrital, your Religion vain. 1683 Cave Zeclestastict App. 
42 Looking upon his repentance as feign’d and hypocrital. 
3784 Laura 4 Aug. [1.12 The hypocrital Boswell attempted 
to take ay hand. 1820 E-raminer No. 654. 674/1 Ignorant, 
hypocrital, and servile eyes. 1884 J. WeDGwoop in Avi. Q. 
Kev. Apr. 290 The type of all in humanity that was weak, 
and hollow, and even bypocrital. 


Cf. 
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Hypocrite (hi-pékrit). 
ipocrite, (4 ypocrit), 4-6 ypocryte, (5 epocryte, 
6ypocreit, ipoc h \ryte,-crit,ippo-, hippocrite), 
6-7 hipocrit(e,6-hypocrite. [2.OF. yfo-, ifocrete 
(mod.F. Aypocrite), ad. eccl. L. hypocrita, ad. Gr. 
inoxpitys an actor on the stage, pretender, dis- 
sembler, f. tnoxpivea@ar: see HYPOCRISY.] 

1. One who falsely professes to be virtuously or 
religiously inclined; one who pretends to have 
feelings or beliefs of a higher order than his real 
ones; hence generally, a dissembler, pretender. 

a@1225 Aucr. KR. 128 Pe valse ancre .. is ipocrite & wened 
forte gilen God. a 1300 Cursor AI. 12205 Ypocrites! for yee 
arsua. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Eugenia 379 He is wolf in 
lamskine hyd & ful verray ypocrite. 1382 Wrveur A/att. 
xxiii. 13 Woo to 30u, scribis and Pharisees, ypocritis. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Sg7.’s 7. 512 Swich was the ypocrite bothe coold 
and hoot. 1426 AupELay Jecms 15 Thay likon hym to a 
lossere,and to anepocryte. 1522 More De Quat. Noviss. 
Wks. 82 Ipocrites that faine to haue vertues that they lack. 
1559 Mirr. Mag., Warwick xiii, | was no hippocrite. 1592 
Timme Ten Eng. Lepers E iv, These hypocrites are like 
unto glo-wormes, which although they shine in the night, 
yet in the day they are.. vile wormes. ¢1645 Howe Lt 
Lett. +1635) IV. v. 13 This is not to keep Lent aright, Dut 
play the juggling Hypocrit. 171x Apptson Sfect. No. 126 
? 3 Such infamous Hypocrites, that are for promoting their 
own Advantage, under Colour of the Publick Good. 1814 
Jane Austen Mansf. Park iii, Her cousins, seeing her with 
red eyes, set her down as a hypocrite. 1876 MozLey Univ. 
Serm. ii. 34 Who is to convert the hypocriie? He does not 
know he is a hypocrite .. The greater hypocrite he ts, the 
more sincere he must think himself. 

2. alirth, or as adj. =11YPOCRITICAL. 

¢1380 WycuiF Ji’£s. (1880) 89 On pis ypocrite manere pei 
seyn [etc.]. ¢1400 Afol. Loll. 105 Swilk similitudis of re- 
ligious efter hahit, & ypocrit signis. 1530 Latimer Sev. 
& Rem, (1845) 307 The hypocrite-wolves clad in sheep's 
clothing. 1692 Baxter Nat. Ch, ii. 9 Nominal Hypocrite 
Christians. 1925 Swirt Riddle, Wypocrite fanatics cry, 
I'm but an idol rais’d on high. 1875 L. Morris Ode to 
Free Rome 136 Nor dark deceit, Nor hypocrite pretence. 

Ilence + Hy pocritely a.and adv.; + Hy pocrite- 
ness; + Hy‘pocritess. rare. 

154t Barnes JVs. (1573) 9307/1 Peraduenture hee vseth 
then not so hipocritely agaynst God omnipotent as you doe. 
1574 tr. Marlorat’s Afoealifs 39 The hipocritly Jewes .. 
stirred vptrouhle on all sides, 1602 DEKKER Satirom, Wks. 
1873 I. 226 When I pray to God, and desire in hipocritnes 
that hald Sir Adams were heer. 1605 Sy.ivester Du arias 
N. iii, 1m, 473 Like a stubborn Boy That plies his Lesson 
(hy pocritely-coy). 1708 Motreux Rabelais iv. Ixiv, You 
may find these many goodly Hypocritesses, jolly spiritual 
Actresses.. Women that have a plaguy deal of Religion. 

Hypocritic (hipokri-tik), 2. and sd. [ad. Gr. 
tnoxpitex-6s acting a part, disscmbling (prob. 
through a med. L. *hypocrivicus : see HYPOCRISY.] 

A. adj, =Wypocritica. 

1540 Act 32 /[en. VIII, c. 24 Preamb., The hipocritike 
& superstiouse Religions within this Realme. 1638 Sir 
ak Hassecr Trav. (ed. 2) 267 Their rules are many and 
masqued under a serious (hypocritique) sanctitie. a@ 1680 
Butter Rem. (1759) 1. 184 And, like an hypocritic Brother, 
Profest one thing, and did another. 1764 CuurcHiLe 
Author 371 His silken smiles, his hypocritic air. 1848 
Kinestey Saint's Trag. ut. ii. 211 All your selfish hypo- 
critic pride. 

B. sé. rare. 1. =Hypocrite. 

1818 Haziitr Lug. Poets viii. (1870) 199 He plays the 

hypocritic on himself. F 
The art of declamation with appropriate 
gestures (= Gr. 9 tmoxpirinn, sc. Téxvn). rare". 

1776 Buaney //ist. Aus. (1789) I. ix. 152 The term hypo- 
critic..is used to express Gesture or theatrical action. 

Hypocritical (hipokritikal,, a. [f. as prec. 
+-AL.] Ofactions: Of the nature of, characterized 
by, hypocrisy. Of persons: Addicted to hypocrisy, 
having the character of hypocrites. 

3563 tr. Calvin's 4 Godly Seri. Cij, As touching that 
same hypocriticall supper [etc.]. 1592 Timme Zen Eng. 
Lepers Eij, The intention..is not good, hut rather they doe 
it to an hypocriticall ende. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 524 ‘They are exceedingly suhtill, hypocriticall and 
double-dealing. 1790 J. 3. Moreton Alann. W, Ind. 177 
Numbers are daily ruined hy such hypocritical villians 
[sharpers]. 1850 Kincstey Adt. Locke xiii, Useless formal- 
ism! which lets through.,the hypocritical. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. et I, vi. 480 These are surely no mere formal or 
hypocritical professions. 

Hypocri tically, adv. [f. prec. +-Lv2.] Inthe 
manner of a hypocrite ; in a hypocritical fashion. 

3548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIII 226 But very folishly and 
hipocritically*knowledged their treason whiche maliciously 
thei avouched. 1550 BaLE Afol. 84 b, That putteth he 
in here, vngroundedly, douhtfully, hypocritically. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. [India & P. 418 So that the Ground of this 
Quarrel, however hypocritically gilded with an Holy War, 
is Love. 1867 Suites Huguenots Eng. xii. (1880) 206 Their 
consciences would not allow them. . hypocritically to conform 
to a Churcb which they detested. 

[f. 


+ Hypocri'tish, 2. és. 
-ISH.) =H YPocRITICAL. 

1530 TINDALE Answ. Alore in Afore’s IWVks. 686'2 The 
pee Hake wolues. 1535 CovERDALE /sa. x. 6, I shal sende 

im amonge those ypocritish people. 1641 R. Baitue 
Parallel Liturgy w. Mass-Bk, Pref.2 This is all the lahour 
of his hypocritish emissary. 

+ Hy'pocritize, v. Obs. rare. 
+ oe) zzir. To act as a hypocrite; to hypocrise. 

@ 1734 Nortu Antobiog. xii. § 204 in Lives (1890) III. 160 
These fellows never thought fit to bypocritize in the matter. 


Hypocrite + 


[f. as prec. 


Forms: 3-6 ypo-, | 


HY PODERMIS. 


Hypocunder, obs. form of HYPocHONDER. 

Hypocycloid (hipo-, haipesai-kloid). Geom. 
[f. Hypo- 2+ Crctomw, Cf. F. Aypocycloide.) A 
curve traced by a point in the circumference of a 
circle whieh rolls round the interior circumference 
of another circle (ef. EpicycLomp). 

1843 [see Hyrotrocnolp]. 1854 MoseLey Astron. tsi. 
(ed. 4: 183 This curve .. being of the nature of an hypo- 
cycloid. 1879 Tuomson & Tait Nat, Phil, 1.1. § 94 The 
curve..is called an Epicycloid, or a Hypocycloid, as the 
rolling circle is without or within the fixed circle. 

Hence Hypocycloi‘dal a., of the nature or form 
of a hypocycloid. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch & Clockm. 288 The pinion 
flanks should be hypocycloidal in form. 

Hypoderm (hi‘po-, hai-pedsim). 
Cf. F. hypoderme.) = HYPODERMA 1. 

1855 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1878 Bett Gegendaur's 
Comp. Anat. 264 1n Arthropoda..The vitreous body, pig- 
ment cells, and ‘retina’ are therefore clearly continuous 
with the ectodermal layer (hypoderm), and are differentia- 
tions of it, just as the cornea-lens was formed from the cuti- 
cular layer, which again can be derived from the hypoderm. 

|| Hypodermia (hipo-, haipeds-1ma). Pl.-der- 
mata. [mod.L., f. Gr. tad under + S€ppa skin; 
cf. HyPopERMs.] 

1. Zool. A tissue or layer lying beneath the skin 
or outer integument: as the membrane that lines 
the under-side of the elytra of Coleoptera (0és.) ; 
‘the soft celiular layer lying under the carapace of 
the Arthropoda and the thick cuticle of Vermes 
and Nematoda’; ‘the subcutancons areolar tissue 
of the skin of mammals’ (Sy. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1826 Kirsy & Se. Entomol. xxxiii, IL. 373. (bid. xxxv. 
600 An ohlong..spot, occasioned hy the hypoderma in that 
part being particularly tense. /déd. xlvii, PV. 413. 

2. Bot, A layer of cells lying immediately under 
the epidermis of a leaf or stem. 

1877 Besxnett tr. Thomd’s Struct. & Phys. Bot, 58 In 
many cases, there lie beneath the epidermis, peculiar layers 
or strings of cells (the hypoderma). 1884 Bower & Scott 
De Bary’s Phaner. 404 In most cases .. the outer cortex of 
the stem is built up of two more or less distinct parts; one, 
the Hypoderma, hordering directly on the epidermis .. the 
other, a thinner-walled, internal mass of parenchyma. /dicd. 
411 The cells in many-layered hypodermata increase in size 
towards the inside. ee 

Hence Hypode‘rmal a., of or pertaining to the 
hypoderma. 

1854 Owen Skel. & Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 50 
The hypodermal system in mammals. 1875 Bennett & 
Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 776 Bundles or layers of firm thick-walled 
cells (Hypodermal Tissue) are of common occurrence [in 
Equisetacex]. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 
225 A group of tissues bordering directly on the epidermis 
is called from its position hypodermal, while distinct hypo- 
dermal layers are indicated hy the substantive hypoderma. 

Hypodermatice (hi:po-, hai:pojdamme'tik), @. 
[f. Hypo- 24+Dermatic. (Cf. Gr. vrodepparins 
name of a disease.)] =IIypopERMIC. Also as sé. 
= hypodermic injection. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Ler. 1876 Bartuoiow A/at. Med. 
(1879) 11 In practising the hypodermatic injection. 1888 
Med. News (U.S.) 17, Mar. 293, I again administered the 
hypodermatic of morphia. 

Ilence Hypodermatically az. 

1888 Jed. News (U.S.) 10 Mar. 273 It is .. impossible to 
use the hichloride hypodermatically ahout the legs without 
producing abscesses. 

Hypodermatomy: see Ilyro- I. 

Hypodermic (hipo-, hoipedsamik), a. 
IIypopERM-a +-1C: cf. DERsilc, 
dermique.) 

1. A/ed. Pertaining to the use of medical remedics 
introduced beneath the skin of the patient ; csp. in 
hypodermic injection, the introduction of drugs into 
the system in this manner. 

1865 Keader No. 142. 316/1 The hypodermic treatment of 
neuralgic affections. 1880 Chambers’ Encycl. x. 512/1 The 
hypodermic method, in which inedicines are introduced into 
the subcutaneous cellular tisstne hy means of a very finely 
pointed syringe .. [For this] the science of medicine is in- 
debted to Dr. Alexander Wood of Edinburgh. 1882 Sfan- 
dard 18 Mar. 5/6 The use of morpbia .. by hypodermic or 
subcutaneous injection. ; 

b. Used as s6,: A hypoderniic remedy. 

1875 H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 227 In cases of severe 
pain, hypodermics are invaluahle. ; 

2. Anat, Lying under the skin; pertaining to the 
hypoderm, 

1877 Huxiev Anat. [nzv. Anim, ix. 592 It remained, hy- 
podermic, spreading out between the ectoderm and the 
endoderm of the hydroid. 1878 Bett Gegendaxr's Comp. 
Anat. 263 The eye, which is formed from tbe hypodermic 
layer lies behind this lens. Around it the hypodermic cells 
eloneaS and change their position ; they become pigment 
cells. 

Hence Hypode'rmically adv., subcutaneously. 

1872 Fayrer Thanatoph. India 2 Vhe secretion of the 
poison gland is bypodermically injected into the bitien 
animal. 1894 D, Curistiz 10 }’cars Manchuria 79 Inject 
a little morphia hypodermically. ; ee-Ge 

|| Hypodermis (hipo-, heipedssmis). — [f. 
Hypo- 2 +Gr. -Sepyes, -dermis as in EPIDERMIS. 
(Gr. had irodeppis in special sense.) } 

1. Bot, See quot.) ; 

1866 Treas. Bot. 614/1 Hypoderutis, tbe inner layer of the 
spore-case of an urn-moss. 


[ad. next. 


[f. 
In med.¥. Ayfo- 


HY POGASTER. 


2. Zool. =l1YPODERMA 1. 

1874 Lussock Orig. & Met. Ins. ii. 36 But also the hypo- 
dermis and the muscles. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson A nin. 
Life 49t Beneath the hypodermis a thin basement mem- 
brane is nearly always to be detected. /Ard. 579 The nervous 
system [of Vermes] may retain a position In the bypo- 
dermis. ‘ 

Hypodermoclysis: see IHyro- Ii. 

Hypodiapason, -diapente, -diatessaron, 
-ditone, -dorian. J/us.: see Ilypo- 1. 3. 

Hypoge@al, -g@ous: see I1yPuGEAt, ete. 

Hypogeic, etc.: sce I]ypo- II. 

+ Hypogaster. Ols. rare. 
gastre.] =EYroGastRium, 

@ 1693 Urquuart NXadelais i. xxxiv. 290, I will .. grope 
lier Pulse, and see the disposition of her //yfogaster. 

+ Hypoga‘strian. Obs, vare—'. [f. Ilyro- 
GASTRI-UM + -AN.] = HyYPpoGastric. 

@ 1693 Uraunart Radelatis 1. xi. 90 The Iypogastrian 
Crany. : 

Hypogastric (hipo-, haipogiesstrik), a. and sé, 
Also 7 hyppo-, hipo-. [ad. F. Ayfovasirique 
(16th c. in Paré), f. Aypogastre HypoGasTRivy. | 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or situated in, the hypo- 

gastriuin; Aypfogastric region = VIYPOGASTRIUM. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hyppogastrick,.. belonging to that 
part of the belly, which reacheth from the Navel to the 
privy members. 1694 Satmon Sates’ Disp. (1713) 207 2 
Obstructions of the Mesentery, and hypogastrick Diseases. 
1797 Cruiksuaxk in PAL J'rans. LXXXVII. 206 The 
spermatic and hypogastric arteries were divided. 1835-6 
Topp Cycl. dAnat. I. 181/1 The hypogastric plexus of 
Herves. 

+B. sd. pl. The hypogastric arteries. Obs. rare. 
1774 Coorer in PAtl. Trans. \.XV. 316 The blood passed 

. through the hypogastrics and umbilicals to the placenta. 
1797 Cruiksiank iétd. LXX XVII. 207 The spermatics and 
hypogastrics not cut through. 

So + Hypoga:strical a. Obs. rare—'. 

1615 Crooke Sody of Aan 232 The branches of this 
Hypogastricall veine.. do mingle themseluces with the vpper 
braunches proceeding from the sperinaticall. 

|| Hypogastrium (hipo-, hoipogs'stridm). 
{mod.L., ad. Gr. tmoyaorpiov, f, bau Tlyro- 1 + 
yaarnp, yaorp- belly. Cf. F. hyfogastre (16th c. 
in Parc).) The lowest region of the abdomen; 
spec. the central part of this, lying between the 
iliac regions, 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Wed. Wks. Vocab., Hypogastrinm, 
the lower part of the belly. 1747-41 in Cnampers Cyc/. 
1876 Gross Dis. Bludder etc. 18 Contusions of the peri- 
neuin and hypogastrium. 18979 St. George's Llosp. Rep. 
IX. 257 Great pain over pubes and hypogastrium. 

a) Pepastrocele hipo-,  haipegastrosil . 
Path. [f. as prec. +Gr. «jdn tumour (CELE).] A 
hernia in the hypogastric region. 

s81z in Hoorer Med. Dict, 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hypogeal (hipo-, haipedzral', a. Also -geeal. 
[f.as next+-aL. The form Ayfogwal is perh. after 
late Attic tmoyaios, f. yata carth.) =HypoceEan, 
subterranean. 

1686 Prot Staffordsh. 80 Hypogeal beats or Estuaries. 
1886 Atheneum 7 Aug. 182/3 This Roman site. is certain 
to reveal a rich hypogeal harvest. 1898 /dfd. 19 Feb. 252/1 
The arrangement of the bundles in the fleshy hypogaeal 
cotyledons. 

Hypogean (hipo-, haipodzian), a. [f. L. Ay- 
poge-us, ad. Gr. vmoyeros underground (f. 7 earth) 
+-An. Cf. F. Aypogdé.] Existing or growing 
beneath the surface of the ground ; underground. 

3852 Bapuam in Fraser's A/ag. XLVI. 271 Fabricius 
minutely describes, as belonging to tbis hypogean race, 
a fish about one foot in length. 1855 Mayne £-xrfos. Lex., 
Hypogeus, applied to certain cotyledons which .. remain 
below the ground during germination: hypogean. 1880 
C.& F. Darwin Afovem. Pl. 27 Yhe cotyledons are hypo- 
gean, or never riseabove the ground. 1885 Science 26 June 
519/r In any hypogean insect which continually uses its 
claws in burrowing, the need of shedding and renewal of 
these organs is apparent. /éid., The facts regarding the 
cicada's hypogean life. 

ll Hypogee (hitpodz7). are. Also 7 hypoge. 
[a. F. Aypogée 16th ¢.) or ad. L. hypogéum.] = 
HyPoceuM. 

1656 BLount Glossog>., H/ypoge (hy pogzum), a vault or cel- 
lar, or such like underground room. 1847 Leitcu tr. C. O. 
Viiller’s Anc. Art § 177 The painted hypogees [ed. 1850 
hypogaea) of Etruria. 

Hypogene (hi-po-, hoi:pedzin), a. Geol. [f. 
Hypo- 2 + Gr. yev- to produce, yiyvec@ar to be 
born, to originate; prob. after F. exndogene, exogene 
(see -GEN). Cf. F. Ayfogéne.} Formed under the 
surface ; applied to rocks otherwise called primary 
and metamorphic; also, subterranean, hypogean. 

1833 Lyette Princ. Geol. II]. 374 We propose tbe term 
“hypogene’..a word implying the theory that granite and 
gneiss are both wether-formed rocks, or rocks which have 
not assumed their present form and structure at the sur- 
face. 1845 Newnotp in Frul. Asiat. Soc. Bengal XIV. 282 
The edge of the trap is seen reposing on the hypogene 
schists at the base of the trap hills. 1882 Geikie Ze.rz-dk, 
Geol. 1. 196 Hypogene or Plutonic Action. 

b. Relating to the subterranean origin of rocks. 
1843 Portiock Geol. 175 The hypogene theory of Lyell. 
Hence Hypoge'nic a. ; 
1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. V1. 572 In the great hypogenic 


ad. F. hyfo- 


laboratory of nature, rocks have been softened and fused. | 


510 


1884 Athenzum 28 Oct. 566/3 The great changes which 
are being wrought upon the surface of the earth, partly by 
hy pogenic agents acting from below. 

Hypogenous: see Hypo- II. 

Hy:pogeoca'rpous, a. rare. [f.Gr. imdyecos 
underground + «apz-os fruit + -oUs.]} 

1855 Mayne Exfos. Lex. Hypogeocarpus, having fruit 
under the surface of the eartb; hypogeocarpous. 

Hypogeous _hipo-, .haipedzias!, @. Also 
-geous. [f.as I]yruce-an + -ovs.) Underground ; 
=IIYPoGEaN. 

1847 Craic, //ypfogrous. 1857 BERKELEY EELS Bot. 
§ 274. 271 It is amongst the hypogeous species that the most 
beautiful..fruit is produced. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 
6) 19 This hypogacous (i.e. underground) situation of tle 
cotyledons throughout the germination, ; 

| Hypogeum  hipodzidm, hoipe-). Also 
‘geum. I'l. hypogea (-37°4). [L. Ayfogéum, 
hyfogwum, ad. Gr. bnéyeov, brdéyacov neut. sing. 
of tréyeos underground; sce [lypoGEean, and cf. 
{lypoGrr.} An underground chamber or vault. 

1706 Puicirrs ed. Kersey), //yfogrus, a CeNar or Vault 
arched over head, a lace under Ground. 1850 Leitcn tr. 
C. O. Muller's Anc. Art (ed. 2) $177 The painted hypo- 
gaa of Mtruria. /did. § 319 The Etruscan hypogea. 1865 
J. Fercusson //ist. Archit. 1. 1. it. I The tombs of 
Beni Hassan. .are situated on the eastern side of the Nile, 
and are almost the only hypogea that are so placed in 
Ezypt. 

Hypoglossal hipo-,hoipoglp’sal a. [f.mod.L. 
IlypoGLoss-us + -aL.] //jpoglossal nerve, the motor 
nerve of the tongue proceeding from the medulla 
oblongata and forming the twelfth or last pair of 
cranial nerves. Also aéso/, =I1yPocLossvs, 

183: R. Kxox Clognet’s Anat. 475 The pneumo-gastric 
nerve is at first placed before the hypoglossal. 1848 Car- 
renter Anton. PAys. x. (1872) 372 Vhe hypoglossal nerve 
which gives motion to the tongue. 1878 1, Bavant Pract. 
Surg. 1. 213 Paralysis of the bypoglossal has also been 
observed. 

Hypoglossis, var. of [lyrocoitis. 

| Hypoglossus (hipogly'sds). Anat. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. tmo under + yAwooa tonguc: cf. Gr. vmo- 
yAwaouos, T°. hypoglosse.} The hypoglossal nerve. 

1811 Tloorer Med. Dict., Fypoglossus,..a nerve which 

oes to the under part of the tungue, 1878 Bete Gegen- 
bie Comp. Anat. 522 Tbe hypoglossus, which supplies 
the muscles of the tongue. ; 

tHypoglottian, ¢. 00s. rare~°.  [f. Gr. 
imoyAwr7ti-os (f. umd H[yPpo- 1 +yAwrra tongue, + 
-An.) (See quot.) 

1678 Puitttes (ed. 41, Hyfoglottian Medicines, medicines 
that are to lie under the Tongue and melt. 

Hypoglottis (hipo-, haipoglytis), hypo- 
glossis \-glp'sis. [a. Gr. troyAarris, -yAwoais 
a swelling under the tongue, etc., f. yAwr7a, yAwoaa 
tongue.] 

1. Anat. and A/ed, “See quot.) 

1706 Pnittirs (ed. Kersey), //ypoglossis, or Hypoglottis, 
a little piece of Flesh that joyns the Tongue to the nether 
part of the Mouth: Also an Inflammation or Ulcer under 
the Tongue ;..also a Medicine proper to lie and dissolve 
under the Tongue, to take away Roughness in the Throat. 
1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. Entom. Asclerite occasionally present between 
the mentum and labium of certain Coleoptera, as 
in clavicorn and serricorn beetles. 

Hence + Hypoglotti-dian a. = HyYPoGLoTTian. 

1657 Tomuinson Kenou's Disp. 173, Pastilles..called.. 
from the manner of their use Hypoglottidian. 

Hypognathism, etc.: see Hypo- II. 

Hypogriff, -gryph, obs. ff. Hiprocrirr. 

Hypogyn hie, hai‘pedgin). Bot, [ad. F, 
Aypogyne.} A hypogynous plant. 

1847 in Craic. f . 

So Hypogy'nic a. [F. Ayfogynique.] =next. 

886 in Syd Soc. Lex. ; . 

Hypogynons (hip-, haipg'dzinas), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr. v6 under +-yuv7 woman, wife, in Bot. taken as 
‘pistil’? + -ovs.) Situated below the pistils or 
ovary; said of the stamens of a flower when these 
grow on the receptacle and are not united to any 
other organ ; also of plants having the stamens so 
placed. 

1821 S. F. Gray Avrangem. Brit. Pl. WW. 708 Ranun- 
culacez..petals 5 to 10, hypogynous. 1845 LinpLey Scé. 
Bot. i. (1858) 15 If the filaments grow from immediately 
below the pistil. they are called Aypogynons. 1866 Treas, 
Bot., /cactnacez.. Lindley places the order under his ber- 
beral alliance of hypogynous Exogens. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 73 Filaments inserted on a hypogynous ring. 188 
Science Gossip No. 203. 248 The stamens or male organs 
of the plant are indefinite, polyadelphous and hypogynous. 

So Hypo'gyny [cf. F. Aypogynte], the quality or 
state of being hypogynous. ; 

1887 Athenzum 10 Dec. 787/3, The shortening of the 
axis within the flower itself, giving the transition from 
hypozyny through perigyny to epigyny. 

+ Hypo-iodic, hypiodic, ¢ Chem. Cos. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Jopic.) In kypo-todte acid, an old 
name for periodic oxide. a 

1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Sc., Chez. 368 Hypoiodic 
acid..10,. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. II]. 297 Periodic 
oxide (Millon's Hypo-iedic acid) 102 or 1,0.. 

Hypo-iodite, hypi‘odite. Chem. [f. as 


next: see -1TE.] A salt of hypo-iodous acid. 


HYPOPHOSPHATE. 


1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. Ill. 297 Hypo-iodite of 
ammonium is formed by the action of iodine on excess of 
ammonia. 1866 Optinc Anim. Chem. 149 Free iodine or 
hypiodite of potassium, like peroxide of nitrogen, [is} a 
facile Ooxygenant. 1894 [sce next]. : 

Hypo-iodous (hipo-, hoipaaiddas, hyp- 
iodous (hipai‘ddas), a. Chem. [f. Hyro- 5 + 
fodous (f. lop-1nE + -ous).] In Aypo-todous acid, an 
oxyacid of iodine, IHIO, 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 297 Wahler. . by distilling 
iodine with ane peroxide of barium, obtained a 
yellow liquid which he regarded as hypo-iodous acid. 
1894 Brit, Frul. Photog. XLI. 34 Hypoiodous acid and its 
salts, the hypoiodites. iy . ; 

Hypo-ionian, -lydian, -mixolydian, dc. 
Mus. : see Ilypo- 3. 

Hypomere, -mnematic: see Hyro- II. 

| Hypomochlion hipompklign. rare. [L. 
hypomochlion Vitruvius, a,Gr.tmopeyAcov fulcrum 
of alever, f. Gr. bad under + poyAds, poxAlor lever.) 
= Futcres. 

1665 Ilooke Aficrogr. 199 The hypomochlion or centers 
on which the parts of the leggs move. 1 Switzer Hy- 
drost. & Hydrand. 283 A Cylinder. sustaind at each End 
with a Hypomochlion, Fulcrum, or Prop, call it which you 
will, 1825 Cotertpcr Ards Neff. (1858) 1. App. C. 393 
The hypomochlion of the lever is as good an illustration us 
any thing can be that is thought of mechanically only. 

Hyponastic hipo-, haiponestik:, a. Hot. [f. 
[Iyponast-y + -1¢.] Peitaining to, or characterized 
by, hyponasty. 

1895 Bixxetr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 767 As long as the 
organ grows most rapidly on the dorsal side, it may be 
termed, after de Vries, Ayponastic. 1895 Vines Stud. 
Vext-tkh, 60 ‘The leaves..are hyperemic that is..the dursal 
surface grows more rapidly at first than the ventral. 

Hyponasty (hitpo-, haitponexsti). Bot. [f. 
Ilyro- 2+ Gr. vagr-ds pressed (f. vagaew to press) 
+-Y. Cf. Epinasty. 

The current use of the terms Aypfonasty and epinasty 
originated with De Vries in Arde:ten des Bot. Inst. in 
Wiarzbarg 1272 (Heft ut. p. 252).] 

A tendency in plant-organs to grow more rapidly 
on the under or dorsal side than on the upper or 


ventral. * 

1895 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot, 768 The hyponasty of 
the axis often counterbalances the greater mass of the 
pendent parts. 1880 C. & F. Darwin alovem. 1’. 6 Hypo- 
nasty .. uuplies increased growth along the lcwer surface, 
causing the part to bend upwards. ; 

+ Hyponitric (hipo-, haiponaitrik’, 2. Chem. 
Obs, {f. Ilypo- 5 + Nitric.) In Aypontirtc act, 
an old name for tetroxide (or peroxide) of nitrogen, 
pemitric oxide, NO, or N,O,. 

1854 [see Ay poazotic s.v. Hyro-). 1864 H. Srexcer Sio/. 1. 
8 Hypo-nitric acid is decomposed both by water and by con- 
tact with the various bases. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 
560 The latter first takes oxygen from the blood, and forms 
byponitric acid. — ; ; 

Hyponitrite (hipo-, haiponaittrait). Chem. 
{f. Hypo- 5+ Nitrite.) A salt of hyponitrous acid. 

1846 Peuny Cycl. Suppl. II. 67,2 Hyponitrites may. be 
formed by moderately heating certain nitrates. 1873 
Fownes’ Chem, (ed. 11) 150 Salts called respectively hypo- 
nitrites, nitrites, and nitrates, 1894 Roscoe & ScHorLem- 
MER Chem. I. 504 Vhe formation of hyponitrites from 
derivatives of hydroxylamine shows that in these salts the 
oxygen atom must be between the nitrogen atom and that 
ofthe metal: N.O.K. ‘ P 

Hyponitrous ‘hipe-, haiponaittras), 2. Chem. 
(f. typo: 5 + Nitrous. Cf. F. hypontireux.) In 
Aypontirous acid, an unstable acid, (HNO),, ob- 
tained in combination as a potassium salt. 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 1. 319 It appears to me that 
there are sufficient grounds for admitting the existence of 
hypo-nitrous acid as a distinct compound. 1838 T. THom- 
son Chem. Org. Bodies 101 Nitric and hyponitrous acid 
transform picrotoxin to oxalic acid. 1894 Roscoe & ScHor- 
LeMMER Chem. I. 505 Free hyponitrous acid bas not been 
prepared, as when liberated from its salts, it very rapidly 
splits up into its anhydride ‘nitrous oxide) and water. 

Hypopecouana, corrupt form of IPECACUANHA. 

Hypopepsy, -petalous, etc. : see Hypo- Il. 

Hypopharyngeal (hi:po-, hoi:pofarindzzal), 
a. [f. HYPOPHARYNX: see PHARYNGEAL.) a. Anal. 
Situated beneath, or in the lower part of, the 
pharynx. b. £v/om. Belonging to the hypo- 
pharynx. 

1851-6 Woopwarb sVol/usca 346 Branchiae consisting of 
two bands stretched across the interior, one above (¢//) 
and one below (Aypopharyngeal, 18971 Huxtry Anat. 
Vert. 136 The posterior parts [of branchial arches} are 
single bones..called hypopharyngeal bones. 1877 —Anat. 
Inv, Anim, x. 602 Tbe bypopbaryngeal folds. 

c. as sb. p/.) = Hypopharyngeal bones. 

Hypopharynx (hipo-, haipoferinks). Zx/om. 
[a. F. Aypopharynx, f. Hypo- 2 + Poaryyx.] A 
median projection from the internal surface of the 


lower lip in insects. : , 

1826 Kirey & Sp. Entomol. 111. 458 This cushion, I sup- 
pose, may be analogous to the ‘hypopharynx ’ of M. Savigny. 
1888 Rottestox & Jackson Anim. Life 499 The oral 
surface of the base of the labium also bears an internal 
process or hypopharynx. ; ; 

Hypophosphate jhipo-, heipofpsfet). Chem. 
[f. Hypro- 5 + PHospHaTe. Soin F.) A salt of 
hypophosphorie ac d. 


1864 in WessTER. 1894 Roscoz & ScHortemmerR Chem. 


HYPOPHOSPHITE. 


I. 586 On neutralizing with caustic soda, a slightly soluble 
salt, sodium hypophosphate, H,Na,P.O¢, separates out. 

Hypophosphite (hipo-, haipofpsfait). Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Puospuite. So in F.] A salt of 
hypophosphorous acid. 

1818 Henry lee. Chein, (ed. 8) 11. 13 The hypo-phosphites 
of potash, soda, and ammonia, are soluble. .in highly rectified 
alcohol. 1876 Hartey Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 66 Hypophos- 
phite salts are monobasic, soluble in water, and easily 
crystallisable. 1883-4 Med. Annual 34/1 While triturating 
a mixture of Hypophosphite of Lime three parts, and Hypo- 
phosphite of Soda one part, [he] was seriously injured by the 
compound exploding. 

Hypophosphoric (hipo-, haipoffsfp-rik), a. 
Chem. |\f. Hypo- 5 + Paospnoric. So F. Ayfo- 
phosphorique.| In hypophosphoric acid, P,0,(OH),, 
a tetrabasic acid, obtained as an odourless liquid. 

1854 J. ScorFERN in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chent. 376 This opera- 
tion furnishes a..solution of hypophosphoric acid. 1894 
Roscoe & ScnortemMer Cheur. 1. 586 Salzer bas..shown 
that in addition to phosphoric and phosphorous acids this 
liquid contains hypophosphoric acid. 

Hypophosphorous (hipo-, haipofy'sforas), a. 
Chem, [f. Hypo- 5+ PHospnorovs, So F. hyfo- 
Phosphorenx.| In hypophosphorous acid,an oxygen- 
acid of phosphorus, PH,OQ,. 

1818 Henry Elen: Cheut. (ed. 8) II, 12 Hypo-phospho- 
rous or Per-phosphorous Acid ..a viscous fluid, strongly 
acid and uncrystallizable. 1841 Branne Chew. 488 Hypo- 
Pieiiboreus acid. .was discovered by Dulong in 1816. 1877 

oscoe & ScHortemmer J reat. Chen. 1.487 On cooling 
the solution, the bypophosphorous acid is obtained in the 
form of a thick very acid liquid. 

Hypophrygian, Axc. Aus. « see Hxpo- By 

| Hypophysis | hip-, haipe'fisis). [a.Gr.daépuans 
offshoot, outgrowth (cf. AropHysis, Epipysis).] 

+1. Path. Cataract in the eye. Obs. 

1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), //ypfophysis, a Fault in the 
ee the same as Hypochyuta. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Bot, a. A part of the embryo in angiosperms, 
from which the root and root-cap are developed. 

1875 Bennett & Dver Sachs’ Bot. 515 A cell .. which 
arises between the end of the pro-embryo and the body of 
the embryo. .is especially to be noted. It is from this that 
the root is subsequently developed, Hanstein calls it and 
the tissue which proceeds from it the Hypophysis. 

b. ‘In mosses, an enlargement of the pedicel at 
the base of the capsule’ (Cent. Dict.). 

3. Anat, (In full Hypophysis cerebri) The pituitary 
body of the brain, 

1864 in WessTER. ' 

Hence Hypophy‘sial a., of or pertaining to the 
eponnysts of the brain. 

ypoplasia~-Hypopygium : see Hypo- II. 
| Hypopyon (hipsupign). ath. Also erron. 
sion. {a. Gr. bnémvov an ulcer, ncut. of tadmvos 
tending to suppuration, f. mvov pus, matter. 

The erroneous spelling Ayfopion was prob. due to the as- 
sumption that tbe word was a derivative of ap, wn- eye ; cf. 
Gr. vmameoy a black eye.] 

A morbid accumulation of pus in the anterior 


chamber of the eye (cf. quots.). 

[1657 PAysical Dict., Hypogron [sic], or matter under the 
cornea, a great inflammation of the eyes with swellings.] 
1706 Puitwirs (ed. Kersey), //3 fopyon,a gathering of Matter 
under the Horney Tunick of the Eye. 1807 Med. Frn/. 
XVII. 80 Hypopion, or the occupation of one or both 
chambers of the eye, with a glutinous opake fluid, instead 
of the true tran parent humours. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. 1. 19 The absorption of pus is constantly seen in tbe 
eye in bypopyon. | ; 

Hypoquistis, obs. variant of Hypocistis. 

Hyporachis, -radial, etc.: see Hypo- II. 

|| Hyposarea (hiposa-31ka). Park. rare. [med.L. 
hyposarca, a. Gr. twd odpxa under the flesh.] A 
species of dropsy: =ANASARCA, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vu. lii. (MS. Bodl.), Pe 
furste dropesie hatte lentofleuma. . Pe secunde hatte yposarca 
oper anasarca, and comep of distemperaunce of colde and 
of drynes. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hyposarca, the 
same with Anasarca. 1876 tr. Wagner's Geu. Pathol. 225 
If dropsy affect the parenchyma, it is called edema, ana- 
sarca, or hyposarca. 

|| Hyposcenium (hipos7nidm, haipe-). Gr. 
Aniig. [f. Gr. *trogxquiov (on analogy of mpoony- 
viov PROSCENIUM) = 14 dmogxnua the parts beneath 
the stage, f. oxnvn Scenz.] The low wall sup- 
porting the front of the stage in a Greek theatre. 

[1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 300 At the foot of the 
Logeon upon the Orchestra was a row of Pillars incompass- 
ing a place called the Hyposcenion.] 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cyel, Si ff #7, fiplatteap . -@ partition under the pulpit or 
logeum of the Greek theatre, appointed for the music. 1853 
Kinestey Hyfatia xxii, The hyposcenium bad been painted 
to represent rocks. 

ll Hypospadias (hipospa-dias, haipo-). Path. 
[a. Gr, brogmadias (Galen) one affected with hypo- 
Spadias, app. f. ind Hypo- 1 + ondew to draw.] 
A congenital malformation consisting in a fissure 
of the lower wall of the male urethra, the result of 
arrested development. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1874 Van Buren Dis, 
Genit, Org. 38 Hypospadias consists of an arrest of develop- 
ment of a portion of the lower wall of the urethra. 1884 
Athenzuim 17 May 636/1 He has recorded the occurrence 
of tbe malformation termed hypospadias in tbe males of six 
successive generations in one family. 
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Hence Hypospa‘diac, Hypospa‘dial, Hypo- 
spa‘dic adjs., of the nature of, pertaining to, or 
affected with hypospadias. 

1836-9 Topo Cycl. Auat, I. 464/1 A man affected with 
hypospadiac malformation of the urethra. /éid. 699/1 A 
hypospadiac male. 1874 Van Buren Dis. Genit. Org. 38 
Lying between a hypospadial opening and the meatus. 

yposphagma, -sphene, etc.: see Hyrpo- II. 

Hypostase (hi‘postés). rare—'. [ad. next, or 
a. F. hypostase.] (See quot.) 

1867 Eng. Leader 15 June 326 In every process whatever 
.. the subject-matter, the hypostase, is not two instants in 
the same state. E . ; 

Hypostasis (hip-, haipgstasis). Pl. hypo- 
stases (-siz). [a.lateL. Ayfostasés, a.Gr.imdaracs 
(f. bné Hypo- 1 + or7dows standing, position, state), 
lit. that which stands under, hence, sediment ; also, 
groundwork, foundation, subject-matter later, sub- 
stance, subsistence, existence, reality, essence, per- 


sonality (see below). 

The development of sense, esp. in Metaphysics and Theo- 
logy, belongs to Neo-Platonic and Early Christian use ; the 
English senses only reflect those established in late Greek. 
See Chambers Cyc/. s.v.] 

1. Aled. a. Sediment, deposit ; spec. that of urine. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. xlv. (Bodl. MS.), By 
substaunce and colour of vrine & namelich by diuers regions 
bereof pat physicians clepen ypostasym.] 1590 MaRLowe 
and Pt. Tainturl, v, iii, 1 view'd your urine, and the hypo- 
stasis, Thick and obscure, doth make your danger great. 
1683 Satmon Doron Med. 1. 433 Then put them into a cold 
place, tbat its hypostasis may appear. 1753 N. TorriaAno 
Gangr. Sore Throat 118 The Water .. tended to deposit a 
laudable Hypostasis. 18s5 in Mayne E£-rfos. Lex. 

b. Ifyperemia in dependent organs of thc body, 
caused by subsidence of the blood into these parts. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1866-80 A. Fut Princ. 
Med, (ed. 5) 193 The prevention and removal of hypostasis 
in the dependent portionsof the lungs. 1897 ALLBuTT Sys? 
Med. 11. 961 Tbe skin and internal organs. .as well as any 
post-mortem hypostases, exbioit a bright red colour. 

+2. Base, foundation, groundwork, prop, support. 

1577 tr. Bulliuger’s Decades \. iv. 82 The substance, or 
Aypostasis, is the foundation, or the unmoveable prop, which 
upholdeth us, 16zx S. Warp Life of Faith (1627) 46 And 
is not Faith an Hypostasis and euidence to thee of an 
infallible febetiance f 

3. Afetaph. That which subsists, or underlies 
anything; substance : (a: as opposed to qualities, 
attributes, or ‘accidents’; (4) as distinguished from 
what is unsubstantial, as a shadow or reflection. 

1605 TimMeE Quersit. Ded. 1 That spirit of life. .acteth in 
all creatures, giving them existence in three—to wit, salt, 
sulphure, and mercury, in one Aufostasis, 1670 Moral 
State Eng. 43 It commonly turneth even the souls of its 
votaries into its own Hypostasis. 1720 WaTERLAND Light 
Serut.155 The Ante-Nicene as well as Post-Nicene Writers 
understood the Phrases of Christ's being tbe Image of God, 
and express Image of his //yfostasis. 1817 CoLERIDGE 
Biog. Lit. 1. viii. 130 Either as a property or attribute or 
as an hypostasis or self-subsistence. 1870 Out. /fantilton's 
Philos. 170 We cannot think a guality existing absolutely, 
in or of itself; we are constrained to think it as inhering in 
some basis, substratum, hypostasis, subject or substance. 

4. Essence, principle, esscntial principle. 

1678 Cupwortu /ntel?. Syst. 1.i. § 22 That Plato and his 
followers held rpets dpyixas brooragets, Three Hypostases in 
the Deity, tbat were the first Principles of all things, is a 
thing very well known to all. 1685 Crowne Sir C. Nice 
u, Dram, Wks. 1874 111. 276 A scholar .. emptied by old 
suck-eggs of all that nature gave me, and crumbl'd full of 
essences, hypostases and other stuff o’ their baking. 1688 
Nornis Theory Love 1.ii.7 We know Love is nade the first 
Hypostasis in the Platonic Triad. 1702 tr. Le Clerc’s Pritn. 
Fathers 72 Tbree Hypostases, which are the Three Principles 
of all things. 1847 Lewes //ist. PAilos. (1867) 1. 392 God 
therefore in his absolute state—in his first and highest hy- 
postasis—is neither Existence nor Thought, neither moved 
nor mutable. . 

5. Theol, Personality, personal existence, person: 
(a) distinguished from sa/zre, as in the one ‘ hypo- 
stasis’ of Christ as distinguished from his two 
naiures (human and divine), (6) distinguished 
from szbstance, as in the three ‘hypostases’ or 
‘persons’ of the Godhead, which are said to be the 
same in ‘substance’. 

{1747 Jounson Plan Eug. Dict, Wks. 1787 1X. 170 Of 
tbose [words] which still continue in the state of aliens,.. 
soine seem necessary to be retained .. such are some terms 
of controversial divinity, as hypostasis. ] 

@ 1529 SKELTON Col. Clout 534 And what ipostacis Of 
Christesmanhode is. 1565 T. STAPLETON Fortr, Faith 148 b, 
Those busy heads would for tbre persons, saie thre hipo- 
stases. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa xvi. 391 The Cofti 
fearing, that to attribute two natures unto Christ, might be 
all one, as if they had assigned him two hypostases or 

ersons, to avoid the heresie of the Nestorians, they became 

utichiuns. 1602 W. Watson Quodtibcts 49 (Stanf.) By 
reason of the hypostasis or hypostatieall vnion of his deitie 
to his humanity. 1620 T. Grancer Div, Logike 43 The 
Brutall soule is materiall,..not subsisting by it selfe (there- 
fore a beast is not hypostasis, éd es¢,a person), 1651 JER. 
Tavior Serm. for Year 1.i. 2 That two natures could be 
concentred into one hypostasis (or person), 1682 H. More 
Anuot, Glauvill’s Lux O.95 There is no confusion of the 
Humane and Divine Nature in the Hypostasis of Christ. 
41716 Sout Servs. (1717) 1V. 299 [It] is urged by some to 
relate ..to the three Hypostases of the Godhead. 1782 
Priestiey Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1. 103 The word hypostasis.. we 
now render person. 1833 R. Pinkerton Russia 46 The 
eternal beginning of the hypostasis of the Holy Ghost. 

6. Bot. (See quot.) 
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1866 Treas. Bot. 615/2 Hyfostasis, the suspensor of an 
embryo. 

Hypostasize ‘hip-, haipe'stasaiz), v. [f. prec. 
+ -1ZE.] ¢vans. To make into or regard asa self- 
existent substance or person; to embody, imper- 
sonate. Cf. HyPostaTize. 

3809-10 CoLteripce Friend (1818) IIT. go The power and 
principle of acidification must be embodied and as it were 
impersonated and hypostasized in this gas. 1817 — Biog. 
Lit. 1. 98 The admission of the logos as hypostasized in no 
respect removed my doubts concerning the Incarnation and 
the Redemption by the cross. 1877 Symonps Renaissance 
in {taly, Reviv, Learn. 202 The products of speculative 
analysis are bypostasised as divine persons. 

Hence Hypostasiza‘tion, the action of hyposta- 
sizing, or regarding as a substance. 

1884 Atheuzunt 19 Apr. 496/3 The second period [of 
Plato's philosophy] is marked by the hypostasization of 
universals, 

+ Hypo'stasy. 0Oés. rare. 
Hypostasis: cf. Ecsrasy.] 
1. =Hyposrasis 1. 

1547 Boorve Brev, Health \xxiii. 21 The hypostasy is the 
substance of the uryne. 1638 Suirctey Jfart, Soldier u. iv. 
in Bullen O, £2. 1. 218 Doe but marke ‘hese black Hypo- 
stacies; it plainely shewes Mortification generally through 
the Spirits. 

2. =Hyrostasis 5. 

_ 1551 Bre. Garpiner E.rflic. Cath. Faith 117 Wheir as 
in that vnion the rest is an ineffable mysterie, the two 
natures in Christ to haue one subsistence called & termed 
an hypostasie. 1628 Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 58 O the 
vnsearchable depth of tbis speciall Hypostasie ! 

Hypostatic (hipo-, hoiposte tik), 2. fad. Gr. 
vmogrark-os pertaining to substance, substantial, 
personal (f. brogrards set under, supporting); used 
as adj. to bmogtacis HyPostasis; but the medical 
sense of the English word is not found in Greek.] 

1. Theol. Of or pertaining to substance, essence, 
or personality (see Hypostasis). Hypostatic union: 
(a) the union of the divine and human natures in the 
‘hypostasis’ of Christ ; (6) the consubstantial union 
of the three ‘ hypostases ’ in the Godhead. 

1678 Cupwortu /uteld. Syst. 1. iy. § 36. 566 The humane 
soul of our Saviour Christ Himself..being not partially 
appointed to that transcendent dignity of its hypostatick 
union, but by reason of its most faithful adherence to 
the divine word and wisdom in a pre-existent state. 
a17i1 Ken flymnns Evaug. Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 25, I sing 
the Infinite and Finite join’d In Hy postaticl Union for 
Mankind. 1827 Hook in Life 1. 118 ‘To state and enforce 
the Catholic doctrine concerning the Third Person on Whit 
Sunday and that of the hypostatic union on the Sunday 
following. 1846 Sir J. SterHen Ecc?. Biog. (1850) 1. 85 
He who first taught men to speak of an Hypostatic change 
beneath unchanging forms, may have taught them to use 
words without meaning. 1894 H. B. Swete Afost. Creed 
i. 17 The doctrine of the hypostatic Trinity. 

2. Path, Of the nature of hypostasis or excess of 


blood in dependent parts of the body. 

1866-80 A. Fiuint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 192 Passive hyper- 
zmia occurring in the dependent portions of the lungs is 
called hypostatic congestion. 1878 A. M. HaMItton Nerv. 
Dis. 224 The long continuance of the erect position seems 
to favor the gravitation of blood, and hypostatic hyperemia 
of the spine is thereby induced. 


Hypostatical (hipo-, haiposte'tikal), a. [f.as 
prec. + -AL.] 


1. =Hypostamic 1, 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's /nst. 11. 154 He being the Word 
. did by hypostatical vnion take vpon hyn the nature of 
man. 1616 Buctoxar Lug. Expos., //ypostaticall, belong- 
ing to substance ; or that which consisteth in the substance 
ofathing. 16201, Grancer Div. Logike 310 To the singular 
number (Jehovah) his essentiall name, noting the unity. .is 
added the plurall (Elohim) his hypostaticall, or subsistentiall 
name, noting the Trinity. 1656 Hoppes Answ, Bp. Braw- 
Aall 434 (R.) But the word hypostatical .. is properly used, 
as I bave said before, of the union of the two natures of 
Christ in one person, 1674 Hickman Quinguart. Hist. 
Ep. (ed. 2) Aiijb, I believe the Hypostatical Union, a 
Trinity of persons in the Unity of Essence. 1852 Hook 
Ch. Dict. (1871) 377 The hypostatical union is the union of 
the human nature of our Lord with the divine, constituting 
two natures in one person. 

+2. Of or pertaining to the essential principles or 
elements of bodies; elemental. Oés. 

1661-80 Bove Sceft. Chem. 1. 80 They do not pretend by 
fire alone to separate out of all compound Bodies their 
Hypostatical Principles. 1676 — //is?. Colours Exp. xv, 
Divers learned men, having adopted the three hypostaticall 
principles. 1706 Pxittirs (ed. Kersey), Ayfostatical 
Principles, a litle given by Puracelsus and his Followers 
to the three Chymical Principles, viz. Salt, Sulpbur and 
Mercury. : 

Hence Hyposta‘tically adv., in a hypostatic 
manner ; in actual substance or personality. 

1593 IT. Bett Afotives conc. Row. Faith (1605) 118 [He] 
affirmeth the substance of bread to be united to the body of 
Christ hipostatically. 1614 T. Apams Devil's Bang. 123 
God..is hypostatically in Christ: graciously in his Saints : 
gloriously in Heauen: powerfully in Hell. 1681-6 J. Scott 
Chr. Life 1747) 111.41 Our Ransom from eternal Punisbment 
being paid with the Blood of one of our own kind, hypostatic- 
ally united to God. 1697 C. Leste Suake iu Grass (ed. 2) 
154 After a Soul is Hypostatically, that is, Personally 
united to a Body, their separation is call’d Death. 1883 
Catholic Dict. (1885) 428/2 Sin was a physical impossibility 
in the human soul of Christ, because it was hypostatically 
united to the Divinity. 


Hypostatize (hip-, haipgstataiz), v. [f Gr. 


[Adapted form of 


HYPOSTATIZED. 


tnoataros (see Hypostatic) + -1ZE.] ¢rans. To 
make into or treat as a substance; = HypostTasizF. 

1829 Sir W, Hamitton Discuss. (1853) 17 These negations, 
hypostatised as positive, under the Platonic name of Ideas. 
1872 Contemp. Kev. XX. 828 Neither Space nor Time .. 
offer any reason for hypostatizing their reality as a real 
substratum, apart from the phenomena. 1877 E. Caimp 
Philos, Kant u. xvii. 627 If thus we hypostatise this idea 
of the ens readissinuim, and follow it to its legitimate 
development. 

{lence Hypo'statized, -izing ff/. adjs. Also 
Hypostatiza tion = HyposTasizaTION. 

1869 J. Maxtineau Zss, I}. 141 The hypostatizing pro- 
pensities of our natural faculties. 1870 Huxcey Lay Serm. 
(1871) 329 Vhe ‘Absolute’ and all the other hypostatized 
adjectives, a 1882 T. H. Green Prot. Ethics Introd. (1883) 
8 What after all, it is asked, is any faculty but an hyposta- 
tised abstraction? 1886 A. Seti in Eacycl, Brit, XX. 
4212 To deny the hypostatization of an accident like 
colour or wisdom. 

Hyposternal, etc.: see Ilypo- II. 

+Hyporstle. nonce-wdl. [Formedafter APosTLE, 
from Gr. trogroAn drawing back (cf. //ebrews x. 
38, 39 -] One who draws back; an apostate. 

a 1626 Be. ANDREWES Servs, ix. (1661) 454 They be Iy- 
postles ; so doth Saint Paul well term thein. 

Hypostomatous, -stomous: sce Hyvo- II. 

Hypostome (hi‘pestoum, hoispo-). Also in 
L. form hypo stoma. [ad. F. Aypostome, mod... 
hypostoma, f. Wrvo- 2 + Gr. ordpa mouth.] A 
part of the mouth in arthropods and some other 
invertebratc animals ; e.g. the clypeus of dipterous 
insects, the labium or under lip of trilobites, the 
proboscis of Ilydrozoa. 

1862 Dana Alan. Geol. 188 note, Hypostome, a prominent 
piece on the under surface of the head, covering the inouth, 
1872 NtcHotson /atront. 147 The aperture of the niouth.. 
bounded in front by a plate, known as the ‘labrum’ or 
“hypostoma’, 1888 Rottestos & Jackson Avion. Life 246 
‘The hypostome or oral cone (in hydranths] is conical. 

Hypostroma, -strophe, etc.: sce IIlyro- II. 

+ Hyposu'lphate. Chem. Obs. [f. Hypo- 5 
+ SuLpHate.] A salt of hyposulphuric acid. 
(Now called a DiTH1onaTE.) 

1819 J. G. Cuitpren Chem. Anat. 435 UWyposulphate «of 
lime crystallizes in regular hexagonal plates. 1868-72 Watts 
Dict. Chem. V. 637 Dithionates or Hyposulphates. 

Hyposulphite (hipo-, hoiposolfit). Chem. 
[ad. k. Ayposulfite: see Ilypro- 5 and SuLruite.] 
\ salt of hyposulphurous acid. 

a. Originally (and still commercially) applied 
to the salts now called by chemists ¢hiosulphates ; 
as hyposulphate of soda =sodium thiosul phate. 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 11. 136 Hypo-sulphite of silver 
may be formed hy mixing hyposulphite of soda with dilute 
nitrate of silver, or by dissolving chloride of silver in any of 
the hypo-sulphites. Though forined of ingredients that 
have a metallic and very bitter taste, its flavour is intensely 
sweet, 1868-72 Watts Dict. Chem, V. 540 Allied to the 
sulphates there is a group of salts called thiosulphates, or 
more frequently hyposulphites. 1894 Roscoz & Scuor- 
LEMMER Chem. I. 412 Thiosulphuric acid..forms a series of 
stable salts known as the thiosulphates (liyposulphites), 

b. Now, with chemists, a salt of the acid 
H,S,0,, formerly called a Aydrosulphite. 

1872 Watts Dict. Chem. Suppl. V1. 1063 The formation of 
thiosulphates..is only a secondary reaction due to the slow 
and spontaneous decoinposition of the hyposulphite. 1877 
— Fownes’ Chent. (ed. 12) 1. 213 The solution. .solidifies in 
a few hours to a mass of slender colourless needles, con- 
sisting of sodium hyposulphite. 1894 Roscoe & Scior- 
LEMMER Chem, I. 409 Sodium hyposulphite (NazS.0,) is 
employed hy the dyer and calico-printer for the reduction of 
indigo, as it possesses the saine reducing properties as the 
free acid. i 

+ Hyposulphurric, a. Chem. Obs. [ad. F. 
hyposulphurigue; see Hyvo- 5 and SULPHURIC.] 
In Ayposulphuric acid, old name of DirHIonic acid. 

1819 J. G. Critpren Chem. Anal. 433 The authors 
(Welter and Gay Lussac] propose to name this new acid, 
the hyposulphuric, by analogy with the hyposulphurous, to 
denote that it contains less oxygen than sulphuric acid, and 
more than sulphurous acid. 1894 Roscoz & ScHoRLEMMER 
Chem, 1. 415 Dithionic Acid (H2S206¢) .. formerly called 
hyposulphuric acid, was discovered by Welter and Gay- 
Lussac in 1819. 

Hyposulphurous (hipo-, haiposy Ifiras), a. 
Chem, [f. Hypo- 5 + SuLpHuRous.] In Ayfo- 
sulphurous acid: +a, The name originally given 
to the acid H,S,O,, now called ¢htosulphurie acid. 

1817 T. THomson Cheon. ‘ed. 5) Il. 112 Besides the two 
acid compounds of sulphur and oxygen, (viz. sulphurous 
and sulphuric acids) we have the fullest evidence of the 
existence of a third..to which the name of hyposulphurous 
acid may be given, 1871 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 138 Hypo- 
sulphurous Acid, or Hydrogen Hyposulphite is not known 
in the free state. 1894 Roscoe & Scnortemmer Chem. 1. 
412 Thiosulphuric Acid (H2S2.03). This compound is 
better known under its old name of ‘hyposulphurous acid’, 
with which name however we now designate the hody 
obtained by the reduction of sulphurous acid. 

b. Now applied to the acid H,S,O,, containing 
one atom of oxygen less than sulphurous acid; 
formerly called Aydrosulphurous acid. 

1872 Watts Dict. Chem. Suppl. VI. 1063 Hyposulphurous 
Acid, H,SO2 (Hydrosulphurous Acid, Schiitzenberger)..is 
produced by the action of zinc on aqueous sulphurous 
acid. /éid. 1074 Schitzenberger calls his acid Aydro- 
sulphurous acid; but it is more consistent with analogy to 
designate it as Ayposulphurous acid. 1897 — Fownes' Chem, 
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(ed. 12) 1. 213 Hyposulphurous acid is obtained, as a deep 
orange-cvloured strongly Lleachtng liquid. 

Hypotactie, -tarsus, -taxis: sce Hyro- II. 

Hypotenusal |hip-, haippténizsal), a. and sd, 
Also hypothenusal. (ad. late L. Aypoténisal-is, f. 
Aypotennsa LIYPOTENUSE.] 

A. adj, Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a hy- 
potenuse ; forming a hypotenuse. Now rare. 

1571 Dicces Panton. 1. xxxi. K ja, Fyrste | measure the 
Hypothenusall lyne. 1658 Punctuirs, //ypothenusal line, a 
term in Geometry, it is that side of a right-angled triangle 
which is subtended or opposite to the right angle. 1785 
Roy in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 420 The tops of the pickets, 
marking the hypothenusal distances, were the points on 
which the levelling rods were placed. 1831 G. I. Airy Jats. 
Tracts \1842 293 Two glass prisms, right-angled or nearly 
so, are placed with their hypotenusal sides nearly in contact. 

+B. sb. (sc. ine) =1lyvorenvse, Obs. 

1641 Wirkins Math, Magick u. xv. (1648) 279 If the 
Hypotenusall, or Screw be 5, the perpendicular or elevation 
must Le 3, and the basis 4. 1656 Houpes Six Less. Wks. 
1835 VII. 517 The hypotenusal of a rectangled triangle. 
1661 S. Partrivce Deuble Scale Proport. 136 [In a right 
angled ‘Triangle, the Angles and the Hypothenusal being 
given (etc.]. 

Hypotenuse ‘hip., haipgténizs). Forms: (6-7 
hypothenusa,7 -tenusa,-tinusa), bhipothenuse, 
7~- hypotenuse, hypothenuse. (ad. late L. Ay- 
foléniisa, a. Gr. btmoreivovoa pr. pple. (fem.), 
“stretching under, subtending’ (the full cxpression 
being 4 tiv dpOjv yaviav troteivovaa (sc. ypappn 
or mAeupa), the line or side subtending the right 
angle), f. td under + reivew to stretch. In F. 
hypotdnuse. 

In the 16-17thc. the Latin form Aypotenusa was commonly 
used. The erroneous spelling with ¢h (cf. F. ypothenuse, 
1520 is app. the more frequent tu current use.] 

The side of a right-angled triangle which sub- 
tends, or is opposite to, the right angle. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. 1. ii. Liva, Y* squares of the two 
contayning sides ioyned togither, are equall to the square of 
y: Hypothenusa. 1594 Bruspevit Exerc. ut. (1636) 119 

‘hey cal the line Secant the Hipothenuse, because it sub. 
tendeth the right angle A. 1674 Jeake Arith. 1696 174 
Vhe Perpendicular, the Base, and the Hypotenusa. 1678 
CupwortH /ntedd. Syst. 1. v. 734 The Power of the Hypo- 
tenuse in a Kectangular Triangle is Equal to the Powers of 
both the Sides. 1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn. s.v. Plain 
Satling, The Base of the Triangle represents the Departure ; 
and the Iiypothenuse the Distance Sailed. 1834 .Vaz?. 
Philos. WN. Navigation 1. i. 2 U.K. 5S.) The side AB, op- 
vosite to the right angle, is called the hypotenuse. 1878 
1.5. Witsos 4p. Ascents iv. 117 The hypothenuse of the 


angles. 
|| Hypothallus ‘hipo-, hoipopelis. Bor. 


[inod.L., f. H[yro- 2 + Trattes.] The fibrous 
or filamentary substratum on which the thallus 
of lichens is developed. 

ss Mavse /urfos. Lex., Hypothadius, term given by 
Fries to the internal or inferior thallus or couch of the 
lichens. 1857 BerKerey C ryptog. Sot. § 410. 374 The 
inner [coat]..gives birth beneath to the fibres hy which the 

lant is often attached to the surface ‘hypothallus). 1875 
Sennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 268 Isolated scaly pieces of a 
true Lichen-thallus then arise ona fibrous substratum called 
the Hypothallus. 7 

Ifence Hypotha'lline a., pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a hypothallus. 

185s in Mayne E-rfos. Lex. 1856 W. L. Ltxnsay Brit. 
Lichens 55 A pulverulent or persistent hypothalline type. 

Hypothec (hip-, hoipppek). Also 7-8 -eque, 
8 -ic; 6- hypotheca (hiyopika). (a. F. Ay:po- 
thegue or ad. late L. kypothéca, ad. Gr. tro8nnn a 
deposit, pledge, mortgage, f. tro7:@évas to deposit 
as a pledge (f. trd down + 1:Oévai to put, place). 
The Latin form is now used only in sense 1 a.] 

1. ‘A security established by law in favour of a 
creditor over a subject belonging to his debtor, 
while the subject continues in the debtor's posses- 
sion’ (Bell's Dict. Law Scol.). 

a. In ancient Roman law. 

1sg2 West 1s¢ Pt. Symbol. § 18 C, An improper pledge is 
called //yfotheca, which is of a thing not deliuered, which 
is made and perfected by couenant onelie. 1726 AYLIFFE 
Parergon 272 A Man’s Bed, Wearing Apparel and other 
Things of the like Kind, necessary to his daily Use..do not 
pass under an Hypotheque. 1875 Poste Gaius .v. (ed. 2) 
642 In a hypotheca, that is, an agreement without delivery, 
the mortgagee acquired no possession. 188 MuirHEaD 
Gatus 1. § 199 note. A pledge or hypothec could not be 
accepted instead. 1883 Maine Zarly Law & Cust. x. 357 
Possession, Usucapion, Bonitarian ownership, and Hypo- 
thek occupy together a prodigious space in the Roman 
jurisprudence. 

b. In Scots Law. ‘ 

(a) The lien or prior claim of a landlord for his rent over 
the crop and stock of a tenant farmer (hut see quot. 1580), 
and over the furniture and other effects of a tenant in urhan 
property. (4) The lien which seamen, freighters, and re- 
pairers have over a ship for their wages, etc., and that whicha 
ship-owner has over cargofor the freight. (c) The lien which 
a legal agent has for costs over costs recovered from the ad- 
verse party. Sometimes applied to the right to retain writs 
and title-deeds in security of a professional account. 

¢1730 Burt Lett. V. Scotd. (1818) Il. 57 The Landlord 
has, by law, an hypothic, a right of pledge, with respect to 
the corn for so much as the current year’s rent. 1733 P. 
Linosay /nterest Scot. 39 Their Hypotheck secures them 
absolutely against Loss by the Tenant. 1754 Erskine 
Princ. Sc. Law (1809 291 Writers also, aud agents, have a 
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HY POTHECATORY. 


right of hypothec, or more properly of retention, on their 
constituent’s writings, for their claim of pains and dis 
bursements. 1816 Scort Aatig. xli, As we hold your rights, 
title deeds, and documents in hypothec. 1854 H. Mitcer 
Sch. & Schur. xi. (1857) 238 Vhe cattle and horses of the 
farin—appropriated by the landlord, at the time under the 
law of hypothec. 1880 tice 43 Hict.c. 12 §1 The landlord's 
right of hypothec for the rent of land. .exceeding two acres 
.. let for agriculture or pasture, shall cease and determine. 

e. In the Channel Islands. 

(In Fr, form Aypothégue.) 

1682 WARBURTON (/ist, Guernsey (1822 106 An Hypotheque 
differs from a mortgage in England ian this respect chiefly, 
that he who parts with his money can never call it in again. 
1694 Facte Jersey ii. 26 All Bonds are not Personal as in 
Iengland, but real, and carry an express Hypotheca or 
Mortgage upon the Estate both real and personal of the 
Debtor. 

2. The whole hypothec \collog. Sc.), the whole 
stock or lot, the whole ‘concern’ or * business’, 
the whole of anything. 
1871 W. ALEXANDER ohnny Gibb i. (1873) 13 Johnny 
Gibb stopped Jess, got the whole *hypothec’ into the cart, 
and then [etc.}. 1879 STE\eNnson raz. Cetennes 22 And 
at last ., saddle and all, the whole hypothec turned and 
grovelled in the dust below the donkey's belly. 

Hypo'thecal, 2. ? 06s. [f. L. Aypothéca \sec 
prec. +-AL.] =next. 

1606 Daniet Queen's Arcadia Wks. (1717) 184, I over- 
whelm My Praciice with Darkness and Strange Words, 
With .. Acceptilations, Actions, Recissory, Noxal and Hy- 
pothecal, 1 A. Campsece Lexiph, (1774) 57 Vo deposite 
asa mode of hypothecal security. 

Hypothecary hip-, hoipg prkari), a. [ad, 
late L. Ayfothécdrtus, {. hypothéca yYroruec, 
Cf. F. Ayfothecaire (1316 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Of, 
pertaining to, of the nature of, an hypothec or 
mortgage. : 

1656 Lrount Glossogr., Hypothecary, pertaining to a 
pledge or gage. 1827 Cartyce Germ, Rom., Quintus Fix- 
tein 111. 238 The Parson. to whom no security but a hypo- 
thecary one appeared sufficient, 1855 Lortnz tr. lan der 
Keessel’s Select Theses dccclaxiv, How can the hypothecary 
action against the same debtor reinain for a period of forty 
years? 1875 Poste Gains in. (ed. 2) 352 Simple hy pothecary 
creditors, who have priority according to the date of their 
inortgage. 

So Hypotheca‘rious a. rave—'. =prec. 

1726 Avurre Parcryon 337 A Real or Hypothecarious 
Action does not lic against a Feudal Estate, yet a Personal 
Action lies. 

Hypothecate (hip-, haippprke't), v. [f. hy- 
fothécnl-, ppl. stem of med.L. Aypothécare, {. hypo- 
théca \AYPoTHEC: sce -ATE3, Ct. F. Aypochéquer. 

The pa. pple. in Sc. was formerly Ayfothecate ; see -ATE 2] 

trans. To give or pledge as security; to pledge, 
pawn, mortgage. 

1681 STair /astit. tv. xxv. § 5 (1693 619 The Fruits of 
the Ground. .which by the Law were Hypoihecat for the 
Rents of the said year. 1754 I-nsktne Princ, Se. Law 

1809) 197 The whole cattle on the ground..are hypothe: 
cated for a year’s rent, one after another successively. 1755 
Macens /nsurances 11. 55 We oblige ourselves and hypo- 
thecate, for the Security and Payment of the Suin of this 
Writing, the said Ship..and we oblige ourselves not to 
dispose thereof in any manner, until the said Sum be 
entirely paid. And whatever is done to the contrary, let it 
be null, as a Thing done against an express Prohibition 
and Hypothecation. 1756 Rott Dict. Trade, Hypotheca, 
among the moderns to hypothecate a ship, is to pawn or 
pledge the same for necessaries; and into whose hands 
soever the ship comes, itis liable. 1797 Burke Regic. Peace 
un. Wks. VEIT. 319 Whether they to whom this new pledge 
is hypothecated, have 1edeemed their own. 1827 ScoTT 
Vapoleon (1834) I. vi. 206 The assembly adopted a system 
of paper money, called assignats, which were secured or 
hypothecated upon the church lands. 1855 MacauLay 
/1ist. Eng. xii. 111. 148 He had no power to hypothecate 
any part of the public revenue. 

Hence Hypo'thecated f//. a.; also Hypo'the- 
cator, one who hypothecates or pledges somcthing 
as security, 

1779 Sir W. Jones Comm. Isxus Wks. 1799 IV. 205 The 
property .. was distinguished like all other hypothecated 
estates, hy small columns, and inscriptions .. containing a 
specification of the sum for which they were pledged. 1828 
Weester cites Judge Johnson for Hyfothecator. 1865 Day 
of Rest Oct. 574 The iron box in the back sitting room, 
containing the hypothecated jewels, had been rifled. 

Hypothecation (hip-, hoippp7kz'-fan). (n. of 
action f. prec.: see -aTION.] The act of pledging 
as security; pledging or pawning. In some legal 
systems applied only to a lien upon immovable 
property; in others to a lien on personal pro- 
perty, negotiable securities, etc. 

1681 Stair /ystit, 1. xiii. § 15 (1693) 122 With us there 
remains the Tacit Hypothecation of the Fruits on the 
Ground .. belonging to the Possessor, for the Terms or the 
Years Rent. 1755 (see HypotHecate]. 1756 Rott Dict. 
Trades.v. Hypotheca, \t was held, that, hy the maritime law, 
every contract of the master implies an hypothecation; but 
at common law it is not so. 1861 Avent’s Conn, (1873) I. 
xvii. 378 The admiralty has cognizance of maritime hypo 
thecations of vessels and goods in foreign ports. 1875 
Poste Gaius ut. (ed. 2) 371 _Hypothecation was effected by 
mere convention without delivery of possession. 

Hypo-thecative, a. vare. [!. HypoTHEecaTE: 
see -1VE.] Characterized by hypothecating. 

1856 Lezsure Hour V. 11/2 A pawnbroker’s side-door 
which admits the hypothecative philosopher. 

So Hypo'thecatory a., of the nature of hype- 


thecation. 


HYPOTHESIS. 


Hypothenusal, hypothenuse, erron. ff. Hy- 
POTENUSAL, HYPOTENUSE. 

Hypothesis (hip-, hoipgpisis). Pl. hypo- 
theses (-siz.. [a Gr. tmd@eors foundation, base ; 
hence, basis of an argument, supposition, also, 
subject-matter, etc., f. t7d under + @éors placing.] 

+1. A subordinate particular thesis involved in 
a general thesis; a particular case of a general 
proposition. In quot. 1596, a particular or de- 
tailed statement. Cf. F. Ayfothese (sense 3 in 


Littre). Obs. 

1596 Eart of Essex in Ellis Org. Let?, Ser. m. IV, 
137 If I be commaunded to sett doune the Hypothesis, 
or to descend into particulars. 1620 I, Grancer Div. 
Logike 10 note, The compound Theme is also (a) speciall, 
or (6 generall: 1a: Hypothesis ; (4) Thesis. /dud. 204 To 
amplifie a special! or particular sentence, called hypothesis. 
1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (Vol. 111.) 24 Without descend- 
ing from the thesis to the hypothesis. a 1647 Fitmer 
Patriarcha i. § 1 (1884) 13 If the thesis be true, the hypo- 
thesis will follow. a@1zar Keit Manpertius’ Diss. (1734) 
49 Whence it is plain that there is no Hypothesis wherein 
the Spheroid is not flut at tbe Poles. ; 

+b. A proposition laid down; a thesis. Oés. 
1669 Gare Crt. Gentiles 1. Introd. 1 Endeavoring to 
romote this Hypothesis. 1678 /did. INI. Pref., le is.. 

impossible.,demonstratively to discusse such an hypothesis 
without some opposition against such as defend the anti- 
thesis. 

2. A proposition or principle put forth or stated 
(without any reference to its correspondence with 
fact) merely as a basis for reasoning or argument, 
or as a premiss from which to draw a conclusion; 
a supposition. In Logic, The supposition or con- 
dition forming the antecedent or protasis of a 
conjunctive or conditional proposition (e.g. Jf A 
ts B, Cis D): cf. HYPOTHETICAL 1 b. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hypothesis, a supposition or cons 
dition ; sometimes it is taken fora Position of something, as 
it were demonstrated, and granted by another. 1657 J. 
SmitH Afyst, Rhet. 263 Hypothesis is an argument or 
matter wbereon one may dispute; or it is a conditional 
proposition. 1660 Barrow Euclid i. xxvii. (1714) 23 Which 
being supposed, the outward angle AEF will be greater 
than the inward angle DFE, to which it was equal by 
Hypothesis. 1827 Hutton Course Math. 1. 3 An Hypothesis 
is a supposition assumed to be true, in order to argue from, 
or to found upon it the reasoning and demonstration of 
some proposition. 1837 Bausace Bridgew, Treat. App. E. 
196 Collusion being, by hypothesis, out of the question. 
1885 Leupesporr Cremona's Proj. Geom. 67 The hy pothesis 
is satisfied in the particular case where the rays a and a’ 
coincide, 

b. An actual or possible condition or state of 
things considered or dealt with as a basis for 
action; one of several such possible conditions, a 
case or altcrnative (cf. 1). 

1794 Burke Corr. IV. 217 The other hypothesis, upon 
which the war ought ‘to be carried on with vigour’, though 
last put, must be preliminary tothe other. 1803 WELLING- 
ton Let. to Col. Stevenson in Gurw. Desf. 1. 545 In each of 
these last hypotheses, you will observe the necessity that we 
should be within reach of each other, 1876 Mozrey Univ, 
Serm. v. 119 Christianity..only sanctions war..upon the 
hypothesis of a world at iscord with herself. 

3, A supposition or conjecture put forth to ac- 
count for known facts ; esp. in the sciences, a pro- 
visionalsupposition from which to draw conclusions 
that shall be in accordance with known facts, and 
which serves as 4 starting-point for further inves- 
tigation by which it may be proved or disproved 
and the true theory arrived at. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 11.ii. 60 trons doe manifest a 
verticity not only upon refrigeration. .but (what is wonder- 
full and advanceth the magneticall hypothesis) they evidence 
the same by meer position according as..their extreams 
[are] disposed..unto the earth. 1660 R. Coke Power 4 
Subj. 265 By a perpetual! motion of the Earth from West 
to East according to the new Hypotheses in Astronomy, or 
of the Sun from East to West, after the former Hypotheses. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 82 Yo make good the Atomical 
Hypothesis. 1674 Bovir Excell. Theol. \. v. 207 One of 
the coaditions of a good hypothesis is, that it fairly comport 
.. witli all other phenomena of nature, as well as those ’tis 
framed to explicate. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
{1775) I. Diss. i. 22 A late ingenious critic has advanced an 
hypothesis, which assigns a new source, and a much earlier 
dute, to tbese fictions. 1843 Mutt Logve in. xiv. § 4 It 
appears .. to be a condition of a genuinely scientific hypo- 
thesis, that it be not destined always to remain an hy- 
pothesis, but be of such a nature as to be either proved or 
disproved by that comparison with observed facts which 
is termed Verification. 1862 Huxtey Lect. W'rkg. Alen 67 
Do not allow yourselves to be misled by the common notion 
that a hypothesis is untrustworthy amply because it is 
a hypothesis. 1893 Sir R. Batt Ju High Heav, ix. 212 
The celebrated nebular hypotheses of Herschel and of 
Laplace. 

4. A supposition in general ; something supposed 
Or assnmed to be true without proof or conclusive 
evidence; an assumption. 

1654 H. L’Estraxce Chas. / (1655) 182 The Romanists.. 
began..to cry him [Laud] up for their Proselyte. Upon 
this hypothesis..they grew excessive proud and insolent. 

1665 Sik T. Hersert 7vaz. (1677) 352 That no other place 
in the East-Indies produces Gold-.An Hypothesis found 
mistaken by such as drive a Trade for Gold .. towards 
Cochin-China. 1827 Jarman Powell's Devises II. 353 The 
gift should first be read on the supposition that it is intended 
to embrace legitimate children, and if there be nothing in 
tbe terms. ,or..context, incompatible with this hypothesis 
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{etc.]. 1868 GLapstoxe Yur. Mundi iii. 1870) 76 The 
hypothesis that the Pelasgians were the base of the Greek 
nation. 

b. Hence sfec. A groundless or insufficiently 
grounded supposition ; a mere assuniption or guess. 

t€as N. Careenter Geog. Del. 1. tv. (1635) 87 Whicb later 
Astronomers..haue derided, or at least omitted as Hypo- 
theses or suppositions. 1747 Westey Prim. Physic (1762) 
p- ix, To build Physick upon Hypotheses. 1827 Scort 
Surg. Dau. vii, Your reasoning..seems plausible ; but still 
it is only hypothesis. 1865 SEELEY Ecce Homo v. (ed. 8: 46 
‘The statement rests on no hypothesis or conjecture ; his 
[Paul’s] Epistles bear testimony to it. 1876 E. Mentor 
Priesth. i. 14 Vhis explanation of Bellarmine..is a pure 
hypothesis, for which there is not a shadow of evidence in 
tbe New Testanient itself. 

Hence Hypo'thesist, one who forms a hypothesis. 

1788 T. Jerrerson H rre.(1859 I]. 432 The Llank .. mest 
remain for some happier hypothesist to fill up. 

Hypothesize (hip-, hsipg pissiz , «. [f. Hyrro- 
THESIS + -IZE.] 

1, tntr. To frame a hypothesis or supposition. 

1738 Warsurton Diy, Legat. 1. 421 After the Grecks 
began to hypotbesise. 1808 Pixe Sources JMJississ. Ded., 
When I.. presumed to hypotbesize, I bave merely suggested 
doubts without conclusions, which, if deemed wortb, may 
hereafter be analyzed by men of genius and science. 1836 
Darcey Introd. Beaum. & Fl.'s Wks. 1. 20 It is difheult 
toapportton their authorship. .though easy enough to hypo- 
thesize. 

2. trans. To make the hypothesis of ; to assume. 

1856 W. H. Tuomrson tn JV. A. Butlers Hist. Anc. 
Philos. 1. 317 note, They hypothesize a vacuum through 
which the emanative paiticles pass. 1883 .Vature XXVII. 
335 Professor Quincke hypothesizes the presence..of a 
colourless iron-albumen. 1894 Blackw. M/ag. Jan. 818 At 
all tne gatherings there is an hypothesised equality of 
rank. 

Hence Hypothesizer = Hypotuesist. 

1833 J.C. Hare in Phrlol. Museum 1. 249 The slight 
difficulty attending such a hypothesis .. the hypothesizer 
will reply, may be got over in two ways. 

Hypothetic hip-, haipdpetik), @. (s6.)  [ad. 
Gr, bro@erix-ds, pertaining to tmvGeos: see HyPo- 
THESIS. Cf. F. Ayfothétigue.] =next. 

@ 1680 Butter Kem. 1759) 1. 66 On hypothetic Dreams 
and Visions Grounds everlasting Disquisitions. 1701 Norkis 
{deal World 1. ii. 94 That which gives it the form of a hy- 
pothetic, and distinguishes it from a categoric proposition. 
1813 Suerey Votes O. Mad Poet. Wks. 1851) 47 1 Adniit- 
ting tbe existence of this hypothetic being. 1876 R. Noer 
in Macm, Mag. XXXIV. 334 How these hypothetic entities 
[atoms] pulsate and radiate, whirl and travel. 1897 ALLBUTT 
Syst. Aled. 11.5 This effect was ascribed to the presence of 
a hypothetic body, 

+B. as sd. A hypothetical statement, a hypo- 
thesis; in Loge, a hypothetical proposition or 
syllogism (= next, B). Ods. 

1698 Fryer Acc. £. [ndia & P. 48 Modest Hypotheticks, 
hot any ways informing the Understandinz. 1701 Norris 
Ideal World \. ii. 122 This double hypothetic, that if the 
proposition be true the extreines do really exist, and .. that 
unless the extremes do really exist tbe proposition cannot 
be true. 

Hypothetical (hipopetikal, haipo-, a. (sd. 
[f. as prec. +-.L.] 

1. Involving or of the nature of hypothesis; 
conjectural, 

1617 Bacon Sp. ou taking his place in Chancery in Resus- 
cttatro (1661) 82, I] must utterly discontinue the Making of 
an Hypotheticall, or Conditionall Order. 1663 Butter 
‘Tud. 1. iii, 1322 Thy other arguments are all Supposures, 
Hypothetical. 1759 Jounsos Nasse/as xlvii, He that can set 
hypothetical possibility against acknowledged certainty, is 
not to he adinitted among reasonable beings. 1893 Sir R. 
Batt /n High Heav. ix, 196 The .. line which divides the 
truths that have been established in astronomy from those 
parts of the science which..[are] more or less hypothetical. 

b. Logic. Of a proposition: Involving a hypo- 
thesis or condition, conditional: opp. to CaTE- 
GorIcaL. Ofa syllogism: Having a hypothetical 
proposition for one of its premisses. 

(By some logicians used to include all complex propositions 
and syllogisms, conjunctive and disjunctive; by otbers re- 
stricted to the conjunctive.) 

(1551 T. Witson Logike (1580) 21b, Propositio Hypo- 
thetica.] 1588 Fraunce Lavwiers Loy. 1. v. 93 The woord, 
hypotheticall, .. is neither proper nor fit .. for, in absolute 
copulalive and discretive axiomes there is no vrobeaus, no 
condition at all. 1624 N. De Launetr. Du Aloulin's Logic 
155 Of compounded Enuntiations, some are Conditionall or 
Hypotheticall, and some Disjunctive. 1656 Stantey H/is?. 
Philos ~. (1701) 182/1 Of Propositions some are Categorical, 
some Hypothetical. 1837 WHEWwetL Hist, [nduct. Sc. ww. 
il. § 3 I. 271 Theophrastus stated. .the rules of hypothetical 
syllogisms. 1860 Asp. THomson Laws Th. § 73 (ed. 5) 120 
The Hypothetical Judgment expresses seemingly a relation 
between two judgments, as cause and effect, as condition 
and conditioned. ; 

ce. Of a person: Dealing in hypothcses or 
groundless suppositions , fanciful. rare. 

1748 Anson's Voy. ui. vi. 349 The extravagant panegyrics, 
which many hypothetical writers have bestowed on the in- 
genuity and capacity of this Nation [the Chinese]. 

2. Depending on hypothesis; concerning which 
a hypothesis is made; supposed, assumed. 

1665 Hooke J/icrogr. 236 The hypothetical height and 
density of the Air. 1822 Wettinctox in Desf. (1867) 1.263 
It would be .. impossible .. to declare... what would be our 
conduct upon any hypothetical case. 1860 TynpaLt Glac. 
11. xx1x. 401 Any other ohstacle will produce tbe same effect 
as our bypotbetical post, 1874 StupBs Const. Hist, 1. iv. 
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HYPOTYPOSIS. 


63 A bypothetical colony from a hypothetical settlement on 
tbe Littus Saxonicum of Gaul. 

+3. Aypothetical necessity: that kind of necessity 
which exists, not absolutely, but only on the sup- 
position that something is or is to be: repr. 
Aristotle’s drayxaiov &£ imobéceas, opp. to cvay- 
Katov and@s. Obs. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 320 Hypotbeticall or materiall 
necessitie. 1655 Hosses Lid., Necess. § Chance (1841) 247 
It is granted by all divines, tbat hypotbetical necessity, or 
necessity upon a supposition, may consist with liberty. 1678 
CupwortH J/utedd, Syst. 1. iii, § 33. 138 The necessity 
of a plastick life, which Aristotle calls an hypothetical 
necessity. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T., Acts i. 16 This 
must needs signifie no necessity or constraint put on Judas, 
but a necessity Hypothetical, and of consequence, that is, 
it cannot but Le true which God foretelleth or foreseeth, 
1717 S. Crarke tr. Letbnite's sth Paper § 5. 137 Hypothe- 
tical Necessity is that which the Supposition or Hypothesis 
of God's Foresigbt and Pre-ordination lays upon future 
Contingents. ; 

B. as sé. A hypothetical proposition or syllo- 
gism: see A. 1b. 

1654 Z. Coxe Logtck (1657) 131 Let a compound or Hypo- 
thetical, never be put in the place of a conclusion, but only 
a Simple or Categorical. 1849 Sir W. Hamitton Logic i. 
App. 378 Hypotheticals \Conjunctive and Disjunctive Syl- 
logism). 1881 A ¢henzum 27 Aug. 269/2 As he used the 
logic of chance to elucidate the difficult subject of modals, 
so here he employs symbolic logic to cast light on hypo- 
theticals. 1888 [see ConjuncTiveE a. 4]. 

Hypothetically, adv. [f. prec.+-ty2.] In 
a hypothetical manner or form; by or upon a 
hypothesis or supposition; conjecturally, sup- 
posedly ; conditionally. 

1628 T. Srexcer, Logick 298 How many wayes a Syllo- 
gisme is made Hypothetically. 1665 Hooke JWicrogr. 67 
Thus have I..endeavoured to explicate (Hypothetically at 
least) tbe causes of the Phanomena. 1698 Norris Pract. 
Disc. 11707) IV. 78 Both agree in this that God might 
Absolutely do it, and that Hypothetically he could not, i.e. 
supposing him to act consistently with the Moral Perfections 
of his Nature. 1789 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 113 In my 
present want of information I must only speak hypothetic- 
ally. 1864 Bowen Logte viii. 266 Any Immediate Inference, 
also, may be stated hypothetically. 

Hypothetico-disjunctive, «. Logic. Com- 
bining the ‘hypothetical’ (conjunctive) and dis- 
junctive forms of statement: applicd to a con- 
ditional proposition of which the consequent is 
disjunctive (e.g, If A is B, C is either D or E); 
also to that form of syllogism \the DitesMa) in 
which one premiss is conjunctive and the other dis- 
junctive. b. as 56. A proposition or syllogisin of 
this kind. 

1837-8 Siz W. Hasitton Logic xviii. (1866) I. 351 An 
hypothetico-disjunctive syllogism is called the dilemma or 
horned syllogism. 1864 Lowen Logic Contents 13 Dilemmas 
or Hypotbetico-Disjunctives. 

Hypo'thetize, v. rave. [f. Gr. ind@er-os, basis 
of broderinds LIYPOTHETIC + -1ZE.] =I] YPOTHESIZE, 
So Hypo'thetist, Hypo'thetizer = IlyporuEsist, 
HYPOTHESIZER. 

1852 Trececttes Def. Authentic. Daniel (1864) 225 The 
notion of objecting hypothetists .. is singularly at variance 
with the facts ofthe case. 1891 Pad? Mal/G. 24 Nov. 2/3 The 
far-away folly of these two pedagogic hypothetizers. 1895 
MacEwen Life Dr. Cairns 161 Next appeared Fichte with 
lis demolition of Kant’s hypotbetised world. 

|| Hypotrachelium (hipotraklidim). Arch. 
Also 7- hypotrachelion. [L. (Vitruvius), ad. Gr. 
bnorpaxnaAcov the lower part of the neck, f. iad HyPo- 
I + rpaxndros neck. Cf F. hypotrachélion.] The 
lower part or neck of the capital of a column; 
in the Doric order, the groove or sinking between 
the neck of the capital and the shaft. 

1563 SHUTE Archit. C ja, The hedde or Capituli shalbe.. 
in beight one Modulus,..that height you sball deuide into 
-3- partes, geue the one parte to Hypotrachelium. 1664 
Evetyn tr. Freart's Archit. 126 Otherwhiles again it 
[the Astragal] is taken for the Cincture or Coller next the 
Hypotrachelium. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hypotra- 
chelion, in Architecture, is the Top or Neck of a Pillar, or 
the most slender part of it wbich toucheth the Capital. It 
is taken by some, for that part of the Tuscan and Dorick 
Capitals, which lies between the Echinus and the Astragal, 
and is otherwise called, the Collar, Gorge, or Frize of the 
Chapiter. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit, 814 Hypotrachelion. 1862 
Rickman Goth. Archit. 17 He divides the capital into three 
parts, one fur the bypotrachelium. 

Hypotrochoid (h(a)ipotrdwkoid, h(a ipptro- 
koid). Geom. [f. Hypo- 2+ Trocuoip.] The curve 
described by a point rigidly connected with the 
centre of a circle which rolls on the inside of another 
circle. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 2382/1 A class [of curves] called.. 
hypotrochoids, of which one particular case is the hypo- 
cycloid. 1879 THomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. § 94 
When the tracing point is not in the circumference, we 
bave Epitrochoids and Hypotrochoids. 

Hence Hypotrochoi-dal a., of the form of, or per- 
taining to, a hypotrochoid. - 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 283/1 When the convexities are 
opposed, the trochoidal system is called ¢f/-trochoidal, and 
when concavity fits convexity, hypo-trochoidal. 

II Hypot osis (hipot(a)ipdu'sis’. Kiet. a. Gr. 
tmrotunwots sketch, outline, patiern, ff bmorumvey to 
sketch, f. 7¥mos impression, form, TyPE] Vivid 
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description of a scene, event, or situation, bringing 
it, as it were, before the oe of the hearer or reader. 

1583 Foxe A. & Jf. 839/2 Under which Hypot yposis 
or Poesie, who is so blind that seeth not by the Pelican, 
the doctrine of Christ : and of the Lollardes to be defended 
against the Church of Rome? @1638 Meve MWéks. (1672) 
1. 32 A Poetical or Prophetical bypotyposis of the de- 
struction or fall of Babylon. 1732 Stackutousr //ist, Bible 
Introd. (1767) 64 Above all other figures that whereon poets 
and orators love to dwell is the hypotyposis or lively de- 
scription. 1897 Dublin Rev. Oct. 387 Simple and suitable 
language, the effective metaphor, ‘the nervous hypotyposis' 
may be introduced. 

Hypovanadice, etc.: see Hyro- II. 

Hypoxanthine (hip-, haipgksxnpain’. Chem. 
(f. Hivvo-5+XantHine, Cf. F. hypoxanthine.) A 
nitrogenous substance, C,H1,N,O, found in the 
inuscle, spleen, heart, etc. of vertebrates, and form- 
ing a white crystalline powder ; also called Sarcine. 

ahetes7 Biro Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 46 This interesting 
body .. bears so close a resemblance to xanthine or uric 
oxide, that Scherer has named it hypoxanthine. 

attrib, 1873 Katre Phys. Chem, 96 The precipitate con- 
sists of hypoxanthin nitrate and silver oxide; this is to be 
decomposed with sulphydric acid, and bypoxanthin is pre- 
cipitated. ; 

{lence Hypoxa nthic a., derived from, or of the 
nature of, hypoxanthine. 

Hypoxylous, Hypozeugma, 
-zoic: see Hypo- JI. 

Hyppe, obs. forin of H1p. 


Hypped (hipt), 7//.a. Also § hyp’d, hypp’d, 
8-9 hypt. Now Hupprep, q.v. [f. Hyp + -Ep.] 
Affected with hypochondria; morbidly depressed 
or low-spirited. 

c1710 J. Epwarps in Cams, Antig. Soc. Com. 111. 130 
Allmost half of them are Ilypt (as they call it), that is, dis- 
ordered in their brains. 178 J. Becknar in 8. Papers 
(1877: I]. 178 It was the common opinion among his friends 
that he was hyp’d. 1799 Coceripcr Left, (1895) 296, I. spent 
a day with thein, They were melancholy and hypped. 1824 
Lama Left. (1888) I}. 101, | am much hypt. 1853 Mrs. 
Gasket Auth Wks. 1863 VI. 200 On a dull Sunday, when 
people are apt to get hypped if not well amused. 

Hyppish (hi-pif), a. Also 8 hypish. Now 
Hippisu, g.v. [f. Hyr + -1su.] Somewhat depressed 
or low-spirited. 

a 1732 Gay On Wine 34 In pensive hyppish mood. 1733 
Cueyne Eng. Malady un. iv, (1734) 335 The constant Com- 
plaints, common to Elypish People. 1823 C. Westmacotr 
Potnts Misery 16 The disturbed imagination of the hyppish 


Hypozoa, 


man. 
Hyppo, obs. f. Hypo. Hyppocon: sce 
llypocon. Hyps, pl. of Ilyp, hypochondria. 


Hypsi- (hi-psi), repr. Gr. t¥: a/v. on high, aloft, 
in comb. also=high, lofty. The English words 
are new formations with Ayfsi- in the latter sense. 
See also Hypso-. 

Hypsibrachycephalic (hipsibrakis/felik) a. 
Ethnol, [Bracuycernatic], characterized by hav- 
ing a high and broad skull; pertaining to //ypsi- 
brachycephali or races of men so characterized, as 
the Malay inhabitants of Madura; so Hypsi- 
brachyc2'phalism, the presence or prevalence 
of high broad skulls, the combination of brachy- 
cephaly with hypsicephaly. Hypsicephalic (-s/T'- 
lik) a. (Gr. xepadn head], characterized by having 
a high skull, sfec. one of which the vertical index, 
or ratio of height to antero-posterior length, is over 
53 hence Hypsice'phaly, the condition of being 
hypsicephalic. Hypsilophodont (-lp fodgut) a. 
Zool, [Gr. tyiropo-s high-crested (Ad-os crest, 
ridge) + dd0vs, dd0v7- tooth], having the dental 
characteristics of the genus /Zyfsilophodon of extinct 
dinosaurian reptiles. Hypsiprymnine (-pri‘m- 
nain), -prymnoid (-priemnoid) eas. [Gr. mpuyva 
stern], pertaining to or characteristic of the Mar- 
supial sub-family containing the Kangaroo Rat 
(Hypsiprymuus), HWypsistenocephalic (-stenosi- 
fe'lik) a. Ethnol. [Gr orevd-s narrow + xepady 
head], characterized by the presence of a high and 
narrow skull; soHy:psistenoce’phalism, Hy:psi- 
stenoce’phaly, hypsistenocephalic character or 
condition. 

1871 Huxtey Anat. Vert. vy. 263 It remains to be seen 
how far the *hypsilophodont modification extended among 
the Ornithoscelida. 1870 — Crit. & Addr. (1873) 199 As 
to the Dide/phia, .. a true * Hypsiprymnoid form existed at 
the epoch of the Trias, contemporaneously with a Carni- 
vorous form. 1878 Bartey tr. Topfinard'’s Anthrop.v. 1357 
Certain |skulls) of.. New Guinea..are *bypsistenocephalic. 
1881 Academy 29 Jan. 84 The Fijians are remarkable as the 
most dolichocephalic people in the world. .. The skulls are 
eminently hypsistenocephalic, to use Dr. B. Davis’s term. 
1881 Nature XXV.144 Combinations of dolichocepbaly and 
*hypsistenocephaly. 

Hypsiloid (hipsai-loid, hi-psiloid), a. [ad. Gr. 
dpiroedys, f. bPAdv UPSILON ; see -01D.] Shaped 
like the Greek letter upsilon, or its Roman equiva- 
lents; V-shaped, or U-shaped. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888 W. H. Frower in Anthropol. 
Frnl.14 Feb. 9 The palatal index of the male. .is exception- 
ally low, viz. 103°8, the general form of the palate being 
remarkably hypsiloid. 
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Hypsistarian hipsisté*riin), a. and sb. Eccl. 
Hlist, [f. Gr. “Tyiorapi-os (f. tyxioros highest; sce 
def.,+-aN.] a. adj. Belonging to an eclectic sect 
of the 4th century, so called from worshipping God 
under the name of the Most High (tsorvs).  b. 
sb. A member of this sect. 

t7os W. Wat //ist. Infant Bafpt. (1845) 11. 77 St. 
Gregory Nazianzen's father was of the religion called 
Hyposistarian. 1727-41 CuamBers Cyc/ ».v., The doctrine 
of the Hypsistarians, was an assemblage of Paganism, 
Judaism, and Christianity, 1882-3 Scuare Encycl. Keliy. 
Knowl, VW. 1055 //ypsistarians, a religious sect living in 


Cappadocia in the fourth century, .. a singular mixture of | 


Paganisin and Judaism. 
+ Hypsistary. 04s. 
see prec.] =prec. sb. 
¢1610 Women Saints 171 The professors of this base and 
abiect sect, arrogate .. to themselues the name of ILypsis- 
taries, that ts, ‘inoste highe’, and they worship onelie the 
omnipotent. 


Hypso- (hipso’, repr. rare Gr. tfo-, used with 
same force as vy¥i- Ilypsi-; in modern use, some- 
times taken as comb. form of wtyos ‘ height’. 
Ilence Hypsocepha‘lic a. = HIYPSICEPHALIC; so 
Hypsoce'phalous a. an Hypsoce‘phaly (Syi/. 
Soc. fex.1886.. Hy psodont a. (Gr. d50vr- tooth], 
of teeth: having high or lengthened crowns with 
short roots. Hypsophonous (hipsp'fdnas) a. [Gr. 
bpdguros (pary voice)], ‘having a high clear voice’ 
(Syd. Soc, Lex. 1886), Hypsophyll (hipsofil) Fov. 


[ad. Gr. 'Yyrordpr-os : 


(Gr. pudd-oy leaf: repr. Ger. hochblal!}, a leaf | 


of the inflorescence, a bract or bracteole; hence 
Hypsophy lar, -phy lary, -phy‘llous a//s, 
3878 Bartiey tr. Vopinard's Anthrop. v. 176 *Hypso- 
cephalic, elevated skull. 1883 W. Il. Frower in £x yet. 
Brit. XV. 430/1 Modification of ]the selenodont form] from 
a brachyodont to a *hypsodont type. ]1880 Gray Struct. 
ot. ae 6) 416/1 Flypsophylla, answers to the German 
*Hochblatter’, or high leaves, those of the inflorescence, 
i.e. bracts and the like.) 1895 Vines Stud. Vext-dk. 76 
There are two kinds |of leaves of the sporophdre]; those 
which bear sporangia..termed sporophylls; those which do 
not bear sporangia, termed *hypsophylls. 1877 Bexsetr tr. 
Thomé’s Struct. Bot, 86 The ees or *hypsophyllar 
leaves, i.e. those leaves, in the axils of which the flowers are 
placed. 1875 Bexnetr & Dver Sachs’ Sot. 546 The mode 
of insertion of the cataphyllary and foliage-leaves, and very 
often that of the *hypecenillaey leaves (as for instance that 
of the spathe)..is generally amplexicaul. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. (ed. 6) 6 note, *Hypsuphyllous. . 
Hypsography (hipspyraf). [f. Gr. tyo-s 
height (sce Ll y1so-) + -ypagea writing, sketching. ] 
That department of geography which deals with 
the comparative altitude of places, or parts of the 


earth’s surface. 

1885 Atheneum 9 May 602/3 A further contribution 
towards the hypsography of Eastern Venetia, by Prof. 
Giovanni Marinelli. 1888 M. Barer in Science 7 Dec. 280 
*Hypsography’ and ‘topography’ are each used for this 
purpose; but the first refers ratber to elevation than to 
form. 

Hence Hypsogra:phical a., of or pertaining to 
hypsography ; Ayfsographical map, a map specially 
designed to exhibit (whether by shading, by contour 
lines, or by an actual embossed surface) the com- 
parative altitude of places or parts of the earth's 


surface. 

1881 Academy No. 455. 65 Tbe map .. almost resembles a 
hypsographical one, for the Alps and other mountain 
regions, no less than the valley of the Rhine... form very 
conspicuous features upon it. 1881 4 thenzum 30 July 1409/1 
We are thus presented with ..a bypsographical map of 
Central Europe. 

Hypsometer (hipsg:mita:). [f. Gr. tyos height 
(see Hypso-) + -METER. Cf. F. Aypsomél+e.] An 
instrument for measuring altitudes, consisting essen- 
tially of a delicate thermometer, by which the boiling 
point of water is observed at particular elevations. 

1864 in WessterR. 1879 Daily News 23 Aug. 6/4 Major 
Pinto recommended tbe hypsometer and aneroids for alii- 
tudes. 1884 Srit. Adnanac Companion 17 An instrument 
called tbe Hypsoineter, whose business it is to determine the 
heights of mountains by means of the boiling-point of water. 

Hypsometric (hipsome'trik), a. [f. prec. or 
HypsomMeTry +-1c. Cf. F. hypsométrique.] =next. 

1845 W. D. Cootey tr. Parrot's Ararat 54 The foregoing is 
taken from the hypsometric tables of Lindenau, the accuracy 
of which however seems liable to some doubt, 1874 J. D. 
Whitney Barometric Hypsometry Pref., The accuracy of 
the barometer as a hypsometric instrument may be very con- 
siderably increased. ; 

Hypsome'trical, a. [fas prec.+-a.] Per- 
taining to hypsometry or the hypsometer ; relating 
to the measurement of altitudes. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex. Hypsometricus, .. hypso- 
metrical. 1880 C. R. Markuam Peruv. Bark xi. 99 Dr. 
Spruce .. took meteorological and hypsometrical observa- 
tions tbrougbout tbe vast region be traversed. 1880 Nature 
XXI, 391 Tbe hypsometrical distribution of the species is 
carefully given. 1884 American VIII. 379 Our bypso- 
meen knowledge of the..Catskill Mountain region. 

Hence Hypsome'trically adv., by hypsometrical 
methods ; with the hypsometer. 

3849 Mrs. Sabine tr. Hiamndoldt's Aspects Nat. V1. 320, 
I have constantly .. urged, tbat the isthmus [of Panama] 
should be examined hypsometrically throughout its entire 
length, and more especially where. .it joins tbe continent of 
South America. 1895 Edin. Rev. Oct. 503 Pere Roblet.. 


HYSON. 


had .. surveyed astronomically and hypsometrically the 
whole of tbe interior highland province. 

Hypsometry (hipspm«tri). [f, Hypsomerer : 
sce-METRY, Cf. F. Ayfsomedtrie.) The incasuring 
of altitudes ; the science which treats of this; also, 
the subject of this science, the condition of a part 
of the earth’s surface in reference to height above 
(or depth below) the level of the sea. 

1570 Dre Math, Pref. a iij b, How High or depe, aboue or 
vnder the leuel of the measurers standing, anything is .. 
called Alypsometrie, 1847 in Craic. 1860 Macry Phys. 
Geog. Sea (Low) v.§ 283 That part of the extra-tropical North 
Atlantic .. is peculiar as to its hypsometry. 1861-3 Der 
SCHLAGINTWEIT Scr. Miss. dud. 11. (title), General Hypso- 
metry of India, the Himalaya, and Western Thibet. 1874 
J.D. Witney (ttle) Barometric Hypsometry. 

Hypt, obs. form of Ilypren. 

Hypural (hip-, hoipiiral), a, (s6.) [f. Gr. 
tmo Hyro- 2 + ovpa tail +-aL.] Situated beneath 
the tail; spec. in /chthyol. applied to the bones 
beneath the axis of the tail, which support fin-rays. 
Also adsol. as sb. 

1871 He xtey Anat, Vert. i. 16 In most osseous fishes the 
hypural bones which support the fin-rays of the inferior 
division Jof the tail] become much expanded, 1880 GUNTHER 
Fishes 84 The hypural is but a union of inedified hama- 
popliy ses. 

Hyr, obs. form of leu prow., Lire. 

Hyraci-, hyraco- (before a vowel hyrac-’, 
Lat. and Gr, comb. forms respectively of Iyrax, 
Hyraciform (haire:sifgim) «a. [sce -Fors], resem- 
bling a hyrax; hyracoid. Hyracodont (hairze:- 
hodent, a. [Gr. ddcvr- tooth], having the dentition 
characteristic of the genus //yrax, and found also 
in the Rhinoceros and the extinct //ysacodon, a 
thinoceros-like perissodactyl of the Lower Miocene 
of North America, Hyracotherian (-pi-rian), 
-theriine (-piv‘rijain) ads. [Gr. Onpioy wild beast], 
belonging to an extinct genus //yracotherium of 
perissodactyls of the tapiroid group. 

1887 E. D. Core in Amer, Nat. Nov. 994 It has been from 
the * Hyracotheriine sub-family that the horse line was de- 
rived. ]1851 Ricttagvson (reol. (1855) 324 * Hyracotherium, 
so named in consequence of its structural affinities in the size 
of the orbits, &c., with the Hyrax, was found in the London 
clay and the lacustrine eocene sand at Kyson.] 

Hyracid (haire'sid), a. [f. mod.L. Myracide : 
sce -1D.] Belonging to the family //yraci/», or its 
sole genus I]yrax,. 

Hyracoid (haierakoid ,a. [f. Ayrac-, stem of 
liyRax + -o1p.] Resembling a byrax; pertaining 
to or characteristic of the order or sub-order //yra- 
coidea, containing the Ilyrax and its congeners. 

Hyrald, -eild, var. Hereveip, Cds. 

! Hyvax (haierxks). Zool, (mod.L., a. Gr. 
bpag, vpax- shrew-mouse.] <A genus of small 
rabbit-like quadrupeds, containing the Daman, 
‘cony’, or rock-rabbit of Syria, an Abyssinian 
species or sub-species, and the Cape Ilyrax:or 
rock-badger (A/ipdas) of South Africa. 

The position of the Hyrax in zoological classification has 
been difficult to fix; it was formerly placed among Aodentia, 
subsequently among Pachydermata, and is now made the 
type ofan order or sub-order //yracordea, which is sometimes 
associated with Perissodactyla (horse, hippopotamus, tapir) 
and Proboscidea a file in an order Ungulata. The 
dentition combines characters of perissodactyls, esp, the 
rhinoceros, with some others belonging to rodents; and it 
is now generally regarded as the survivor of an ancient 
generalized type, to wbich ungulates, rodents, and insecti- 
vora are all related. 

1832 Proc. Sct. & Corresp. Comm. Zool. Soc. 1. 207 This 
muscle .. occasions the peculiar fulness of the neck in the 
Hyrax. 1834 Nas. /’Atlos. IN. PAys. Geog. 55/2 (U.K.S.) 
The hyrax and the hog tribes do not extend into cold 
climates. 1891 Daily News 1 Jan. 5/5 The hyrax or coney, 
which looks like an agouti, or some other rodent, .. Its 
nearest living relations are the rhinoceroses; and it must 
be looked upon as a dwarf rhinoceros with a dash of rodent 
in its composition, the result of this mixture being au 
animal which will not fit intoany order, and tberefore needs 
a special one all to itself, 

Hyrchen, -oun, obs. forms of HURCHEON. 

Hyrd e, obs. ff. Herp, var. Hinp Obs, Hyrdes, 
obs. f. hurds, Harps. Hyrdell, etc., obs. fi. 
Hurpie. Hyre, obs. f. Harn, HER frow., HIRE. 
Hyrne, obs. f. HErN, corner. Hyrone, obs. f. 
Irox. Hyrra-, hyrricano, obs, ff. HurricaNE. 
Hyrse, obs. f. Hirst. Hyrst: see Hirst, 
Hurst. Hyrt, var. Hirp, Ods., household. 

Hys, obs. f. His, Hiss. Hyse, obs. f. His, 
Hoise, Icke. Hyse-hykylle, obs. f. Icice. 

Hyson (haison). {ad. Chinese As¢-ch‘un, in 
Cantonese Aei-ch‘sn, ‘ bright spring’, the name of 
coarse green tea, Young Hyson is Yii-ch‘ten = 
‘ before the rains’ (so called from the early picking 
of the leaf), whence a former trade-naime uchain.] 
A species of green tea from China. }oung Hyson, 
a fine green tea (see above). 

1740 R. Graves Euphrosyne (1776) 1.123 Nor Hyson yet, 
nor Gallic wines were known. 1756 NuGent Gr. Tour IV. 34 
He will also buy you. .good hyson tea for about 17 livres a 
pound. 1780 SHERIDAN Camp 1. i, I'll give you a pound of 
smuggled hyson. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 379 There are three 


HY-SPY. 


kinds of green tea .one called hyson, hay'ssuen, is composed 
of leaves..carefully picked. 1852 Morrit 7anning & Cur- 
rying (1853) 77 Schulong tea is the hyson aromatised with 
the leaves of the ofa /ragrans (fragrant olive). 

Hy-spy (hi spai). AlsoIspy. A boy’s game 
played in many parts of Great Britain and of the 
United States, in which a seeker, on discovering one 
of the hiders, cries ‘hy spyl’, or ‘I spy :such a 
one)!’, upon which all the seekers run back to 
‘den’ pursued by the hider who has thus been 
‘spied’, and who tries to capture one or more 
of them, so as to add them to the side of the hiders. 

1777 Brann Pop. Antig. (1870) I1. 336, ‘I spye', is the 
usual exclamation at a childish game called ‘ Hie, spy, hie’. 
1815 Scott Guy M., lviii, I must come to play at Blind 
Harry and Hy Spy with them. 1821 Crare Vill. instr. 
I. 5 The ‘I spy’, ‘halloo’, and the marble-ring, And many 
a game that infancy employs. 1880 Anfrim 4 Down Ghss., 
Hy spy, a boy's game. 

Hysse, obs. form of Hiss, Hotse. 

Hyssop (hisgp’. Forms: 1 (h)ysope, ysopo, 
3-7 ysope, 4 ysoop, 4-6 ysop, 4-7 isope, 5-6 
isop(pe, 6 hisop, hissope, 6-7 hys’s‘ope, 7-9 
hysop, §- hyssop. f[ad. L. Ayssopus, hyssopum, 
ad. Gr. tacwnos, toowmov, app. an eastern word, 
being represented in Hebrew by 2us 2206. 

OE. had (Alysofe, weak fem., also ysofo indecl. or with 
ysopon in ohl. cases. The ME. ysofe, 1sofe, are identical 
with the OFr. forms, and continued in use to ¢1630; the 
spelling with 4 appears c 1550: cf. mod.F. Aysofe, Ayssope.| 

1. A small bushy aromatic herb of the genus 
Hyssopus (N.O. Labiate); spec. the common cul- 
tivated species //. officinalis, a native of Southern 
Europe, formerly much used medicinally, esp. in 
decoctions. 

cro00 Sar. Leecht. 1. 254 zenim das ylean wytte & 
sopan. /d1d. 374 Wid lungen adle, zenim.. ysopo. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. Ixxxv. (Tollem. MS.), Ysop 
is a litel schorte herbe, and growep amonge stones, and .. is 
hoot and drye in be pridde gre. crgqz0 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 23 Take persole and sawge and ysope hry3t. 1542 
Boorve Dyetary xx. (1870) 281 Isope clenseth viscus fleume. 
1562 Turner //erbaf ir. 19a, The brothe of Hysop. rg91 
Spenser Muiofot. 190 Sharpe Isope, good for greene 
wounds remedies. 1597 GerarvE /ferbal u. clxvil. 463 

here be diuers sortes of Hyssope. 1747 Westev Prim. 
Physic (1762) 48 Two or three sprigs of Hyssop. 1834 
Lytton Pompei iw. iii, Water with myrrh and hyssop for 
the finishing lavation. 

b. Extended with various qualifications to other 
plants of the Zadiatw and allied orders. 

Anise hyssop. Lofhanthus anisatus. Bastard hys- 
sop, Tencrium Pseudo-hyssopus. Giant hyssop, species 
of Lophanthus. Hedge hyssop, species of Gratiola,esp. 
G. officinalis. Water hyssop, /lerfestis Monnicria, 
Wild hyssop, Verbena -hastata, (Miller, Plant-namies.) 

1597 Gerarne Herbal un, clxviiil. 467 Hedge Hyssope is 
called in Latine Gratiola .. Hedge Hissope is hot and drie 
of temperature. 1661 J. Crtorey Brit, Zacon.10 Upon the 
Sea-cliffs in Cornwall grow wilde Hysope, Sage,..and other 
fragrant Herbs. 

2. In Biblical translations and derived use: A 
plant, the twigs of which were used for sprinkling 
in Jewish rites; hence, a bunch of this plant used 
in ceremonial purification, and allusively. 

Variously conjectured to be a species of Saturcia, Mar- 
joram (Origanum), or ‘with more probability) the Thorny 
Caper (Capparts spinosa), 

e825 Vesp. Psalter). g [li. 7] Du onstrigdes mec mid ysopan 
and ic biom zeclasnad. ¢ 1000 /EtFric £-rad. xii. 22 Dippap 
ysopan sceaft on bam blode..and sprengab on pet ofersleze 
and on xaper Zedyre. c 1200 Vices & Virtues (E.E.T.S.) 
83 Spreng me mid tare ysope of dare holi rode. 1382 
Wvcuir #s. I{i]. 7 Thou shal sprenge me, Lord, with isope, 
and I shal ben clensid. 1586 C'rEss Pemeroke Ps. w1. iv, 
With hisop, Lord, thy hisop purge me soe. 1856 STaNLEV 
Sinat § Pal. i, (1858) 21 The caper plant, the bright green 
creeper which climbs out of the fissures of the rocks .. has 
been identified. .with the ‘hyssop ' or ‘ ezob ‘ of Scripture. 

b. Hence, A holy-water sprinkler; an asper- 
gillum. (So med.L. Ayssopus.) 

1838 Prescott Ferd. § /s. (1846) IL. xvii. 132 The mop, or 
hyssop, with which the Roman Catholic missionaries were 
wont to scatter the holy drops. 

ce. With reference to I Kings iv. 33, Zyssop stands 
as the type of a lowly plant ; whence used fg. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Armgs iv. 33 And he [Solomon] disputide 
vpon the trees, fro the cedar that is in Liban, vnto the ysoop 
that goth out of the wal. 1450-1530 J/yrr. our Ladye 298 
The hy ceder of the lybane is conformed to the ysop in oure 
vale. 1663 Cow.ev Verses & Ess., Of myself (1669) 144 
That violent Publick storm which .. rooted up every Plant, 
even from the Princely Cedars to Me, the Hyssop. 1781 
Cowrer Hope 287 Say, botanist, within whose province fall 
The cedar and the hyssop on the wall. 1878 Brownixc 
Poets Croiste xx, Tasting how it feels to turn Cedar from 
byssop-on-the-wall. 

3. Applied in the western U.S. to species of 
Artemisia (4. arbuscula, tridentata, trifda), also 
called sage-bush or sage-brush, which grow on the 
dry prairies. 

. 1807 P. Gass Frnt. 79 There is a great quantity of hysop 

In the vallies. 181z BRACKENRIDGE Views Loursiana (1814) 

29 There are other places .. producing nothing but hyssop 
and prickly pears. 1827 J. Brapsury 7rav. Amer. 116 A 
speaes of Artemisia, common on the prairies, and known to 
the hunters by the name of Hyssop. 

4. Comb.,as hyssop-bunch,-sprinkler,-waler,-wine. 

1579 Lancuam Gard. Health (1633) 693 Ysope leaues 
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stripped from the stalkes, may bee kept a yeare., r6or 
Hottanp Pliny 1. 421 After the same sort is Hyssop wine 
made, to wit of three ounces .. of Cilician Hyssope cast 
whole as it is into two gallons of Must, and so let them 
worke together. 1647 TRare Comm. Hebér. ix. 13 A hysop- 
bunch. ax1867 J. Hamitton JMoses xvii. (1870) 272 Moses 
took a hyssop-sprinkler. 

Hence + Hysso'pic a. (see quot.). 

1727-41 CHamBers Cycl., Hyssopic Art, a name which 
Paracelsus gave to chymistry, considered, as that art purifies 
metals, minerals, &c., in allusion to that text .. ‘ Purge me 
with hyssop, and I shall be clean’. 1775 in AsH. 

Hyst-: see Hist-. 

|| Hysteralgia (histéreldzia). Park. Also 
anglicized hy’steralgy. [mod.L., f. Gr. torépa 
womb + -aAyia, f. dAyos pain. Cf. Gr. tarepadryns 
causing pains in the womb. In F. Aystéralgre.] 
Pain occurring in the womb; esf. neuralgia of the 
uterus. 

1657 Physical Dict., Hysteralgia, pain in the belly or 
womb. 1727-41 Cuamsers Cycl., /lysteralgy, in medicine, 
a pain in the matrix or womb. 1808 Jed. Frat. XIX. 550 
History of a Case of Hysteralgia. 

Hence Hystera‘lgic a. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hysteranthous (histérenpas), a. of. [f. Gr. 
vorep-os later + avO-os flower + -ous. Cf. F. 
hystéranthe.| Of plants: Having the flowers ap- 
pearing before the leaves. 

(Etymologically the word should mean the reverse of this; 
the correct term would be Aysterophyllous.) 

1835 Lixptey /ufrod, Bot. (1848) 11. 368 f/ysteranthous, 
when leaves appear after flowers. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 
(ed. 6) 416/1. ; 

Hysterectomy (histérektémi), Surg.  [f. 
Ilysrero-1+4 Gr. éxropu-n excision (f. é« out + 
réuvew to cut) +-y.] Excision of the utcrus. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1889 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. 
Wom. xiii. (ed. 4) 94 The operation of hysterectomy. 1894 
Brit. Med. Frnl. 26 May 1120/3 Now hysterectomy is an 
accepted operation, the inortality following its performance 
is small. 

|| Hysteresis (histér7sis). Alectr. [a. Gr. 
batépnots a coming short, deficiency, f. borepéav 
to be behind, come late, etc., f. torep-os late.] 
The lagging of magnetic effects behind their causes. 

1881 Proc. Roy. Soc. XX XIII. 22 The change of polarisa- 
tion lags behind the change of torsion. To this action..the 
author [J. A. Ewing] now gives the name /7ys/eresis. fbid., 
The effects of hysteresis may be wiped out by subjecting the 
wire to mechanical vibration. 1894-5 S. P."Tuompsox Alem. 
Less. Electr, & Mag. § 368 Ewing has given the name of 
Hysteresis to the subject of the lag of magnetic effects 
behind their causes, /éfd., Ewing has also shown that 
under constant magnetizing force the magnetism will go on 
slowly and slightly increasing for a long time: this is called 
magnetic creeping, or viscous hysteresis. a 

I{cnce Hysteresial (-7sial) a., of or pertaining 
to hysteresis. 

1894-5 S. P. THompson Elem. Less. Electr. & Mag. § 368 
MeckKanical agitation tends tu help the magnetizing forces 
to act, and lessens all residual and hysteresial effects. 


|| Hysteria (histieria). [mod. medical L., 
formed as abstract sb. to I[ysTeric. Cf. F. Aystérze 
(1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Path. A functional disturbance of the nervous 
system, characterized by such disorders as anzes- 
thesia, hyperzesthesia, convulsions, etc., and usually 
attended with emotional disturbances and enfeeble- 
Ment or perversion of the moral and intellectual 


facultics. (Also called colloquially Aysterzcs.) 

Women being much more liable than men to this disorder, 
it was originally thought to be due to a disturbance of 
the uterus and its functions: cf. [I[ysteric and the Ger. 
term wutterweh, Former nanies for the disease were 
vapours and hystericlal) passion. 

1801 Med. Frul. V. 14 Account of Diseases in an Eastern 
District of London. .. Chronic Diseases. .. Hysteria. 1811 
Hooper JMéed. Dict. s.v., Hiccup is a symptom which 
attends, in some instances, on hysteria; and now and then 
it happens, that a fit of hysteria consists of this alone. 
I A. Font Princ. Aled. (ed. 5) 832 The name 
hysteria, as commonly used, embraces a multiplicity of 
morbid phenomena. 1874 Carpenter Afent. Phys. 1. ii. 
§ 75 (1879) 79 Hysteria; a state of the Nervous system 
which is characterized by its peculiar excitability, but in 
which there is no such fixed tendency to irregular action 
as would indicate any positive disease. 

2. transf. and fg. Morbidly excited condition ; 
unhealthy emotion or excitement. 

1839 Por JVs. (1884) [. 132 (Stanf.) An evidently restrained 
kysterta in hiswholedemeanour, 1877 Mortev Crit. Afisc, 
Ser. 11. 256 Those of us who dislike literary hysteria. 1897 
F. N. Maune Volunt. 7. Compudls. Serv. 119 A wave of 
humanitarian hysteria capable of wrecking any Government 
we have ever had. 

Hysteric (histerik), «. and sé. Also 7-8 
histeric(k. ad. L. Aysteric-us, ad. Gr. boreptx-ds 
belonging to the womb, suffering in the womb, 
hysterical (f. ba7épa womb), esp. in borepixy mig, 
torepixa nan, hysterica passto (see infra, 1). For 
the application of the word, see note to HYSTERIA 1. 
Cf. F. hystérigue (recorded 1568).]} 

A. adj. 

1. =Hysrerican A.1. Hysteric passton : hysteria. 

1657 Tomuinson Renon's Disp. 25 The Plague is a poyson 
+. Which retained in Histerick women [etc.]. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., Vapours,..the Disease called otherwise 


HYSTERICAL. 


Hyssterick, or Hypochondriack Fits, or Melancholy. 1732 
Arsutunot Aules of Diet 377 Such as are Hypochondriacal 
and Hysterick. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 111. 40x 
Swediaur. .affirms that men may labour under the hysteric 
passion as well as women. 1850 Kincscey Alt. Locke 
xxxviii, An hysteric or paralytic patient. 

= HYSTERICAL A. 2. 

1751 SMottetr Per. Pic. \xxvi, The united pangs .. pro- 
duced a sort of hysteric laugh. 1779 SHFRIDAN Critic 1. i, 
Misses and Ma‘ams piping hysteric changes on Juliets and 
Dorindas, Pollys and Ophelias. 1832 Fair of May Fair 
Ill. Hearts & Diamonds viii. 35 Her voice was broken by 
hysteric sobs. 1889 R. Sr. J. Uyrwnitt in Univ. Rev. 15 
Feb, 251 Professor Ruskin curses all field sports .. with the 
hysteric passion of his later days. 

+ 3. Of medicines : Having the property of curing 
hysteria; good for diseases of the uterus (see 
HYSTERIA 1, v0fe). Obs. 

1694 Saumon Sates’ Disp. 1713) 6c9’2 Any proper Hys- 
terick or Cephalick Water, or Decoction. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v. Waters, Hysteric-Waters, are those proper to 
strengthen the matrix, or womb, and remedy the disorders 
that befal it. 31732 ArsuTHNoT Rules of Diet 257 Walnuts 
are cordial and hysterick, and gently sudorifick. 

B. sé. 

+1. A remedy for hysteria ; a medicine efficacious 
in uterine disorders. Ods. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 1. 92 We must first make 
use of aperient Hystericks. 1720 Brair in Phil. Trans. 
XXX1. 33 The Corymbiferous kind, are either Stomachicks, 
Hystericks, or Vermifuges. 1757 A. Cooper Distiller in. 
xxVi. (1760) 189 This composition is .. excellently adapted 
to the Intention of an Hysteric. 

2. One subject to hysteria. 

1751 Br. Lavincton Exnthus. Meth. & Pafists (1754) 11. 
iii, 100 Physicians have proved this to be the Case incommon 
Hysterics and Epileptics. 1892 dthenznm 21 May 661/2 
We have met the shepherdess of Domremy as strategist.. 
as saint, as hysteric, and lastly ..as spiritualistic medium. 

3. fl. Hysterics { =Gr. 14 torepixa] (alsosing.). 
A familiar equivalent of HiysTerta, but chiefly = 
hysterical fits or convulsions; hence (8) in sing. : 
A convulsive fit of laughter or weeping. 

1727 Swirt Jo a very young Lady, Those wives, who, 
when their husbands are gone a journey, must have a letter 
every post npon pain of fits and hystericks. 1754 Ricnarp- 
son Granadison (1781) IIL. xiii. ror The woman . .was taken 
out of the coach in violent hystericks, 1818 Byron Juan 
1. clxii, Sobs, And indications of hysterics. 

B. 1776 S. J. Pratt Pupil of Pleasure VW. 76, I found 
Harriet in a strong hysteric. 1835 Lytton rez 1x. iv, 
He was thonght to weep from hypocrisy, when in truth 
itwas the hysteric of over-wrought and irritable emotion. 
1856 F. E. Pacet Ozwdlet Orelst. 145 To control a fit of 
nerves, ora rising hysteric. 1870 L’Estrance Miss Mitford 
[. vii. 245 The lowly Maria fell into a sort of hysteric of fright, 
lamentation, and anger because she was not suffered to wear 
a diamond necklace. 

Hence Hystericism (histe‘risiz'm [cf. F. Aysdé- 
ricisme], the state or condition of being hysteri- 
cal; hysteria. Hystericize (histe‘risaiz) v. z/r., 
to go into hysterics. 

1710 T. Furcer Pharm. E-ctemp. 394 Why then must 
Hystericism and Hypochondriacism be confusedly jumbl'd 
together? 1855 Mayne E.xfos. Lex. Hystericismus,. .the 
same as //ys‘erta: the presence or existence of hysterical 
affection ; hystericism. 1894 Justa. Gaz. 5 Dec. 3/1 The 
Newest Woman queens it here [n all her last uncomely 
guises ; A screaming Sisterhood severe Hystericises, 

Hysterical (histerikal), a. and sd. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] A. adj. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of hysteria ; 
affected with or suffering from hysteria. + //ys¢e- 
vical passion: hysteria. JLlystertcal fever: see 
quot. 1822-34. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 326 Hysterical women, that is, 
such as are in fits of the mother. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s.v. Clavus, Dr. Sydenham calls such a Pain in the 
top of the Head of Flysterical Persons, Clavus Hystericus. 
1803 Benpors Hygéra ix. 184 ‘The epileptic, the hysterical, 
the hypochondriac. 1818 Scott Aré. Jfidi. x, The unfortu- 
nate young woman. . finally fell into a hysterical fit. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1. €88 It [mild typhus] has some- 
times been denominated hysterical fever. 1880 Beate Slight 
Atlm. 72 Hysterical girls are very apt to lose their appetite 
for a time. : 

2. transf. and fig. Characterized by convulsive 
emotion or excitement such as marks hysteria ; 
morbidly emotional or excited. (Said freq. of 


convulsive fits of laughter or weeping.) 

1704 F. Futter Med. Gym. (1711) 9 Those weaker Hys- 
terical People whose Spirits are of so fine a Make. 1817 
J. McLron Vay. A lceste 1. (ed. 3) 14 The men [of the Brazils], 
in their exterior appearance, are a squalid, hysterical, grim- 
looking tribe. 1865 Cartyte Frecdk. Gt, xut. vii. V. 83 This 
of Pisek was but one of the many unwise hysterical things 
poor Broglio did. 1897 F. N. Maupe Molunt, v. Compuls. 
Serv. 125 A misdirected outbreak of hysterical bumani- 
tarianism. 

B. sd. +1. = Hysteric B. 1. Obs. 

1649 Cucreprer Lond. Disp., Key Galen 1. vill. (1653) 319 
Such Medicines as provoke the Terms, or stop them when 
they flow immoderately, are properly Hystericals. 1672 
SatMon Syn. Med. 1. xv. 359 Hystericals are such things 
as are appropriated to the Womb, and these are most of 
them Cephalicks. 

. pl. =Hysteric B, 3. rare. ; 

1834 Blackw. Mag. XX XVI. 472/1 Since Father O'Shauch- 
nessy cured aunt Katey's old pig of the hystericals. 1857 
Kincstey 7wo ¥. Ago xxiv, Most astonished ..toseea lassie 
that never gave him a kind word in her life .. greet and 
greet at his going, till she vanisbed away Into hystericals. 


HYSTERICALLY. 


Hysterically (histerikili), adv, [f. prec. 
+ -LY4.] In a hysterical manner; in a fit of 
hysterics. 

1710 T. Fourier Pharm. Extemp. 305 Whensoever the 
Spirits being Hysterically coufined, do not flow in plenti- 
fully. 1834 Mirowin Angler in Wales HW. 78, 1 was laugh- 
ing hysterically all the time. 1860 Frouve //ist. Eny. V. 
234 Uhe Protector himself then addressed them wildly, pas- 
sionately, hysterically, * He would not fall alone’, he said. 
Hystericky (histeriki), a. U.S. collog.  [f. 
IIysrertc + -¥.] Inclined to, subject to, or char- 
acteristic of hysteria ; hysterical. 

1867 O. W. Hormres Guardian Angel xi. (1891) 129 And 
that queer woman, the Deacon's mother,—there's where she 
gets that hystericky look. 1888 .V. 3% //eradd (in Vines 
r Nov.), A Secretary of State who in an emergency scolds 
like an hystericky woman is not a safe man for any President. 
Hysteriform histevifpim), 2.1 ath. [. 
Tlystexi-a + -Fory,]  Kesembling or having the 
aspect of hysteria, 

1861 Bumstean Ven, Dis. (1879) 138 General nervous 
excitement which sometimes rises to the point of hysteriform 
spasm. 

Hysteriformi (histe-rifpim ,a.- Sot. [f. /ys- 
tert-um (see below), f. Gr. torepos later: sce 
-ForM.] Having the form or character of the genus 
Llystertum of ascomyeetous fungi, giowing on de- 
cayed wood, brauches, leaves, etc. 

|| Hysteritis (histéraitis). as. [mod.L., 
f. Gr, torép-a womb + -1T1Is.] Inflammation of the 
uterus ; metritis. 

1803 Med. Frnl. X. 12 That the appearances. .in cases of 
hysteritis and puerperal fever, are widely different. 

Hystero-! histéro), before a vowel hyster- 
as in hysteralgia), combining form of Gr. tarépa 
womb, Used i medical terms of recent formation 
with the senses: a. Of the womb, uterine, as in 
hystero-coltc, hystero-paralysis, -phthisis. Db. Ac- 
companied or associated with hysteria, hysterical 
(see ETYSTERIA 1 mole’, as Aystero-calalepsy, -¢fi- 
lepsy (wheace Aysiero-epileptic adj.\, ete. 
Hysterocele (hi-stérosil) ‘ath. (Gr. «nan 
tumour], a hernia containing the uterus or some 
part of it. Hysterocystic (hi:stérosi'stik , «a. 
Lath, (Gr. xvors bladderj, pertaining to the 
uternsand the bladder. || Hysterodynia -doai-nia 
Path. (Gr. dbuvn pain], pain of the womb (Sj. 
Soc. Lex. 1836). Hy stero-e'pilepsy, a form of 
hysteria characterized by the occurrence of convul- 
sions more or less resembling those of epilepsy ; 
occurring chiefly among females, especially of the 
Latin races (Syd. Soc. Lex.); hence Hy-stero- 
epileptic a.and sd. || Hysteromania /’2//., an 
old name for nymphomania; also =hysterical in- 
sanity (/é@d.).  Hysterometer (histérg'm/tas} 
Surg. [-MereR], an instrument for ascertaining the 
size of the womb; a uterine sound Mayne 1855 ; 
hence Hystero-metry, thc use of the hysterometer 
(Syd. Soc. Lex, 1886. Hysteropexy (hi'stéro- 
peksi) Surg. [Gr. -rnfia fixing], the operation of 
supporting the womb in a case of prolapsus. Hy- 
sterophore (hi-stéro!d.1) Surg. [Gr. -popos bear- 
ing], a pessary for supporting the uterus. || Hy- 
steropto'sis /’a//. Gr. rra@ats falling], falling of 
the womb, frolapsus utert \Syd. Soc. Lex. 886°. 
ie Patucirs (ed. Kersey), *Hystero-e/e, the Rupture or 
falling down of the Womb. 1855 Mayne Expos. Ler, 
"Hysterocystic. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., /ysterocystic re- 
tention, retention of urine during pregnancy from pressure 
or stretching of the neck of the bladder by the enlarged 
womb. 1881 Aucycl. Brit. XV. 601/1 *Hystero-epilepsy, 
a nervous disease of women. 1887 Fortn, Kev. May 734 
The perfection of mimicry reached hy the hypnotized 
*hystero-epileptic. 1894 /iestm. Gaz. 21 July 5/2 The 
mortality from ovariotomy, hysterectomy, *hysteropexy, 
and exploratory incisions is high. 

Hystero-* \hi-stéro}, combining form of Gr. 
Vaorepos later, latter, inferior, as in Aysterogenetic, 
hysterology, cte. 

Hysterogenetic ‘hi:stéro,dzine tik), a. Bot. 
[f. Gr. borepo- Hysrrro-2 + GENETIC] = next. 
(Opposed to protogenetic.) 

1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary's Phaner. 201 Hysterc- 
genetic reservoirs of this category arise in old masses of 
tissue. J6i2, 526 The spaces filled with resin..are sub- 
sequent, hysterogenetic products of disorganization. 

Hysterogenic hisstérodgenik, 2.1 Aor. [f. 
as prec. + -genic; cf. frotogenic, etc.] Of later 
origin or formation ; applied to intercellular spaces 
formed in older tissues. 

1885 GoopaLe Phys. Bot, (1892) 99 uote, Those [inter- 
cellular spaces} formed in older tissues [are called] hystero- 
genic. 

Hysteroge‘nic, 2.2 7ath. [f. Hystero-1 + 
-GENIC.] Producing hysteria; relating to the pro- 
duction of hysteria. So Hystero‘genous a., in 
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same sense; Hystero‘geny, the production of 
hysteria. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. //ysterogenic..flysterogenous, 1886 
F.W.H. Myers in Proc. Soc. Psych. Kes. Oct. 127 note, 
I must adopt from the French the word .. Aysterogeny for 
the production of nirertcal States, 1887 forin. Rev, 
May 737 ‘The so-called ‘hysterogenic’ and ‘hypnogenic’ 
pressure points, 1897 Atceutr Syst. Ved. FEI. 532 The 
presence of other hysterical symptoms, such as hemi-anass- 
thesia. .hysterogenic zones, contraction in the field of vision. 

Hysteroid (histéroid , a. ([Irreg. f. Iys- 
TER-JA + -0JD.] Resembling or having the form 
of hysteria. So Mysteroi-dal a. 

1855 Dunxctison Med. Lex. ved. 12, J/ystcroid, .. resem- 
bling hysteria ; as a hysteroid disease, symptom, &c. 1887 
Fortn, Kev, May 738 The undoubted greater prevalence of 
hysteroid syinptoins among the Latin..races. 1887 led. 
News U.S.) 8 Jan. 37 Their value is ninch diminished by the 
unmistakable hysteroidal impress which they bear. 189: 
Lancet 3 Oct. 756 No one who has not Leen to Paris, and 
scen the hysteroid condition in its extreme development, 
can realise fully this form of neurosis. 

+ Hy'sterolite. Win. 06s. Alsoerron. hys- 
terio-. [f. Gr. torépa womb + A@os stone, from 
its fancied appearance. Cf F. Aystérolithe.) A 
fossil shell: see quot. 1854. 

[1706 Pauncurs (ed. Kersey}, //ysterolithus, a sort of 
Stone.] 1799 Kinwan Geol, “ss. v. 244 Petrifactions, as 
hysteriolites, mytilites, &c. are found in it [rubble stone). 
1854 Woopwarb JMol(usca WW. 229 Orthis Striatula: internal 
casts of this fossil were called Aysterolites by old authors. 

+t Hysterology !. Ots. Gram.,ctc. [ad. late 
L.. hysterologia, a. Gr. tarepodroyia, f. tarepo-, 
Hystero-2 + Adyos speech. Cf. F. hystdrologie.] 
& ITysTERoN PROTERON, (See also quot. 1842.) 

1623 Cockeram, //tstoro/ozre, an altering of the order of 
speech, by placing that after that should be before. 1657 
W. Morice Cocua guast Kowy Def. ai. 129 “These Notes 
ure never used to manifest an hysterology, or transposi- 
tion of things. 1684 H. Monk Amusier 156 Here therefore 
is an Hlysterology in the Cortea. 1842 Drannor Dict. Scé., 
ete. sv., Some comprehend the figure usually called anti- 
climax... under the name Hysterology. | 

Hysterology® ‘histérp:lodzi). Med. [f. Iys- 
TERO-! + -LoGy.J A treatise on the uterus. 

185s Mayse A.wfos. Lex, flysterologia, .. term for a 
treatise or dissertation on the womb, its functions, etc.: 
hysterology. 1880 E. N. Cuarman title) Hystereleey. a 
reatise, Descriptive and Clinical, on the Discases and 
Displacements of the Uterus. 

| Hysteron proteron (histéryn prgtéryn , 
56. (a, and adv.) [late L. Servius , a. Gr. dare pov 
rporepov, the latter (put as) the former; called 
also mpwOvarepoy (f. mpwros first,, and tatepoAoyia 
(sce If ¥stTeroLocy!),] 

l. Gram. and Khet. A figure of speech in which 
the word or phrase that should properly come last 


is put first. 

1565 Jewer Repl, Harding 476 In these woordes, ‘Take 
ye: kate ye: This is my Bodie’, They have founde a Figure 
called Hysteron Proteron, 1589 Puttesnam Lug. veste 
wi. Niifi.} (Arb.) 181 Another manner of disordered speach.. 
we call it in English prouerbe, the cart before the horse, the 
Greeks call it //isteron proteron, we naine it the Pre- 
posterous..as he..said: ‘My dame that bred me 7p and 
bare me in her wombe.’ Whereas the bearing is before 
the bringing vp. 1706 Pairuirs (ed. Kersey), //ysteron 
Proteron, « preposterous manner of speaking or writing, 
expressing that first which should be last. 1883 Marcu 
AS. Gram. 141 Transposition .. of clauses Jis called) hys- 
teron-proteron. q 

+2. Inversion of the natural or logical order; as 
by placing the conclusion before the premisses, etc. 

16z0 Grancer Div, Logike 318 Inverted Method, is when 
particulars are disposed before universals: also, when the 
parts..are not handled after the same order, by which they 
were laid downe, which ts called Hysteron Proteron. 

3. generally. The position or arrangement of 
things in the reverse of their natural or rational 
order ; ‘ putting the cart before the horse’ ; topsy- 


turvydom. 

1589 Cocan Hazen //ealth To Rdr. #? tv, Contrariwise 
vsing Hysteron Proteron. as } haue heard say of a gentle- 
man who .. would not begin his meale with potage, but in- 
steed of cheese would eat his potage last. 1648-99 J. BEAv- 
mont Psyche 1. Ixxxv, How wild A Hysteron Proteron's this, 
which Nature crosses, And far ahove the top the bottom 
tosses, 

B. attrib. or aaj. 

1646 Unhappy Game Scotch & Eng. 14 Those jugling 
Husteron Proteron trickes. 1689 HickERINGILL Cervemouy 
Wouger Wks. 1716 Hl. 418 Shalt Christians be hike that 
Histeron-Proteron-Herb, which Physicians as foolishly call 
Filius ante Patrent? a1734 Noxtu £.xam, 1. ii. (¥740) 88 
This Aysteron protcvow Stufi, Causes without Effects, and 
Effects before Causes, / P 

+C. as adv. By or with an inversion of the 


natural order of things; topsy-turvy ; vice versa. 
1600 W. Watson Quodlibets Relig. & State (1602) 47 
The Catholicke religion will be vtterly extinguished and 
perish, and so hy consequent all runne Hysteron Protheron, 
1617 MippLeton & Row rey Fazr Qua. 1.1. C iij, Wisemen 
hegets fooles, and fooles are the fathers To many wise 
Children, Histeron, Proteron, A great scholler may heget 
an Ideot, And from the plow tayle may comea great scholler. 


HYWE. 


{lence Hy‘stero-pro'terize vz. 
hysteron proteron. 

a 1834 CoLerince in Southey Life wey 1846) I. 324 We 
must explain the force of the horse by the motion of the 
cart-wheels, and hystero-proterize with a vengeance ! 

Hysterophytal (histérpfital), 2. Bot. [f. 
mod.L, /lysterophyta (see next) + -AL.] Of or 
pertaining to //ysterophyta or Fungi; fungal. 

1857 Bexketry Cryptog. Sot. § 63. 81 Fungi may be 
defined as Hysterophytal or Epiphytal Mycetals, deriving 
nutriment, by means of a mycelium, from the matrix. 1874 
Cooke Fuugi 6. 

Hyeer payer shistérdfait). Lot, [ad. mod. 
L.. Aysterophytum, pl. -Phyta  Frics 1821), f. Gr. 
votépa womb + gurdy plant: see quot. 1835.] A 
plant of the class //ysterophyla or Fungt; any 
fungus growing upon, and deriving its nourishment 
from, crganic matter. 

1855 Mayne Lafpos. Lex., Llysterophy/uut, applied by 
Fries tu inushrooms. becuse, according to him, they cannot 
grow but at the cost of some organized body living or 
dead, which serves them in some sort for a womb; a hys- 
terophy'te. 

|| Hysterosis (histérdusis’. Cram. and Rhet. 
[med. or mod.L., f. Gr. torepos later, after such 
words as anadiplosts, etc ] = llysTERON PROTEKON. 

1620 Grancer Liz, Logike 318 note, Hysteron Proteron, 
Hysterosis, Hysterologia. re laste dU/ric on O. & N. 
Test. To Rdr.ig He speakes by H ysterosis or Anachronisine 
(a figure much vsed in Historie, yeu cuen in the Bible. 
a 1668 J. Dunnam Lap, Nevelation xxi. (1680) 641 There will 
hardly be found any such hysterosis or hysterologia in one 
and the same explicatory prophesie. 

Hysterotome histérdtoum). Surg. [f. Hys- 
TEKO- ! + Gr. -7epos cutting, cutter. So mod.F. 
hystérotome.) An instrument for performing hys- 
terotomy. 

1851 /f/ustr. Catal. Gt. Fahib. 94 Hysterotomes and 
Instruments for Paracentesis Uteri. 1864 arly Vel. 13 Aug., 
We will not fight with the pen against laucets, and probes, 
and hysterotomes, and the tretnendous armoury of the 
surgical cutlers. 

Hysterotomy (histérptémi). Sug. [mod.L. 
Aysterotomt-a, f. (ivstena- +! + Gr, -ropia cutting, 
Cf. F. hystérotomie.| .The operation of cutting 
intu the uterus; the Casarean section; also ex- 
cision, or dissection, of the uterus. 

[1706 Pritcirs (ed. Kersey), //ysterotomia, an Anatomical 
Dissection of the Womb.) 1801 Med, Fraud. V. 353 Uystero- 
tomy, or the Cesarean Section was performed upon a woman 
at Rochdale. 1859 Topp Cycl. Auat. V. 206/1 Stark per- 
formed hysterotomy successfully for a tuinour. 

|| Hystriciasis (histrisoi-asis). Paz. [f. L. Ays- 
tric-em, after elephantiasis : see-A818.] (See quot.) 

1811 Hloorer Aled. Dict., Llystrictasis, a discase of the 
hairs, in which they stand erect, like porcupine quills. An 
account..is to be seen in the Arlosophical Transactions, 
No. 424 (1732). 

Hystricid histrissid). Zool, [ad. mod.L. 
Hystricid-», \. hystrix, hystric-em,a. Gr. torpe, 
batptx-, porcupine: see -11.] A rodent of the 
fainily //ystrictda 5 a porcupine. 

So Hy'stricine «., pertaiuing to the sub-family 
flystricina, 

1883 W. H. Frower in Eucycl. Brit. XV. 416 2 In the 
Scinrine and Hystricine Rodents the tibia and fibula are 
distinct. 

Hystricism (hisstrisiz’m . Path, (ad. mod.L. 
hystricismus, 1. hystrix porcupine.) The porcupine 
disease, an extreme form of ichthyosis (zchthyosés 
Aystrtx), in which the epidermis is covered with 
horny prominences. 

3886 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 
1960, 

Hystricomorph ‘hi-strikomgif). Zool. [f. Gr. 
vorpi€, vorptx-, L. hystric-, stem of hystrix (see 
Hystricip) + Gr. -poppos shaped (poppy form).] 
A member of the //ys(ricomorpha,aprimary division 
of Rodents including the porcupine and its con- 
geners. So Hy stricomo rphic, -mo‘rphine ad/s., 
of, belonging to, or having the characters of the 
LHystricomorpha. 

1882 Pop. Sci, Mouthly XX. 423 The hystricomorphs 
porcupines, Guinea-pigs and caoybaras), which are now 
confined to the southern hemisphere. 1894 dd thenzum 
31 Mar. 415/3 A paper on the hystricomorphine and sciuro- 
morphine rodents. 

Hyt, obs. form of H11, It. 

Hyte (hoi, a. Sc. [Of obscure origin: cf 
Gyte.] Crazy ; mad. 

1721 Ramsay /:p. to R. H. B. iii, The cauldrife carlies.. 
gathering gear gang hyt and gare. 1786 Hiurns £f. to 
Mayor Logan x, The witching curs’d delicious blinkers 
Hae put me hyte. : 

Hyte, obs. form of Hait int. 

Hythe, variant spelling of Hite, harbour. 

Hyther, obs. f. Hituer. Hyve, obs. f. Hive. 

Hywe, obs. form of II vr. 


intr., tO use 


1891 in F. P. Foster Med. Dict. 


(ai), the ninth letter and third vowel of the 
Roman alphabet, going back through the 
Greek Jofa tothe Semitic Youd. The simple form 
| of the character in Greek from about 500 8.c., 
and in the Roman alphabet, was reduced from a 
more complex Early Greek form ?, which originated 
in the Phoenician Z. The Semitic letter represents 
a consonant (= English Y in yellow, yoke, etc.), but 
this forms diphthongs with preceding @ and ¢, and 
‘quiesces’ in a preceding z, making long 7. It 
is thus, in the body or at the end of a word, often 
an indication of the vowel 7; and it was adopted 
as the symbol of the z vowel by the Greeks, who 
had no y consonant. In the Latin alphabct, on 
the other hand, it was used with both values, viz. 
that of 7 vowel (long and short), and y consonant, 
asin zbidem, ibis; tacut, Zupiter, Tours. even when 
the consonant passed in Romanic from the sound 
of Y to that of ‘G soft’ (Italian gz-, Eng. and 
OF. 7), and subsequently, in some languages, to 
other sounds, it continued for many ccnturies to 
be expressed by the same letter as the vowel I, 
with which it had no longer phonetic relations. 
At length, after 1600 (in England chiefly 1630- 
1640), a differentiation was made, the consonant 
being expressed by the character J j, in its origin 
merely a variant form of 1 i, used in certain posi- 
tions ; for the history of which see the next letter 
J. The result is that, in the modern development 
of the Roman alphabet, the ninth letter has bcen 
split into two, I and J; and I remains only a 
vowel. 
The original value of the Graeco-Roman | vowel 
when long was that of the ‘high-front-narrow ’ 
vowel of Bell’s scale, which the letter still has in 
all the continental langtiages, and in soine English 
words thence adopted, as Louzsa, machzne, clzque, 
caszno, a sound which in native English words is 
now normally represented by ¢, ¢e, in e, see, mece, 
meet, The short ¢ was doubtless originally the 
true ‘short’ of the same sotind, the ‘narrow’ 2 in 
French fizz, Italian fortéssimo; but, in Teutonic, 
the short vowel represented by 7 has probably 
always been the corresponding ‘ wide’ vowel (i), 
asin English fznny, messzng. ‘Thus, our current 
sound of short z in hzm, zt, has, apparently, come 
down unchanged from OE. times. Long 2, on the 
other hand, has undergone a great change, having 
about the beginning of the modern period changed 
into a diphthong with 7 as its second element. 
This evidently arose from the practice of beginning 
the utterance of the long vowel before the vocal 
organs had qtite attained the very close position 
of long (7), so that the sound began with an opener 
and less definite vowel quality, which tended in 
tise to become more and more distinct from the 
second element. The exact quality of the first 
element at present is difficult to fix: it varies 
greatly in different localities and in different indi- 
viduals. We have symbolized the diphthong by 
(ai), taking the first element as the ‘mid-mixed- 
wide’ vowel of Melville Bell’s scale, the general 
“obscure vowel’ of English; but some phonetists 
take it as the ‘mid-back’ or the ‘low-mixed’ 
vowel, wide or narrow; and it may be heard 
locally as the ‘ mid-front’ and ‘low-front’ wide or 
narrow. This diphthongization of original long 7 
Vor, V. 


is not peculiar to English, but has takcn place 
also in German and Dutch. The difference is that 
in English the old simple vowel symbol is retained 
for the new diphthong, while in German and Datch 
this is expressed by the new diphthongal symbols 
ez and zg (formerly y): cf. OF., OHG., OLG, min 
with Eng. mzne, Ger. mein, Du. mijn, formerly 
myn. 

In addition to the two normal modern English 
values (i) and (ai), the letter 7 has others, due 
cither to the disturbing influence of a following 7, 
to the retention by foreign words of their foreign 
sounds, or to the obscuring effect of absence of 
stress in certain positions. The sounds that occtr 
in stressed syllables are the following : 

1. i in het (hit). 4. 5 in fer (f92). 

2. ai ,, zce (ais). 5.2 ,, peque (pzk). 

3. aie ,, hére (haiea). | 6. Ie ,, emzr (emie’s). 

All these may occur also in unstressed syllables, 
which have besides 

7. 2 in nadzr (né'daa), 
8. 1 ,, trinzty (tri-niti), 
the last a slightly dulled power of (i) nearly = ,é). 

The combination ze has the value of No. 2 in 
die, dies, déed, etc.; of Nos. 5 and 6 in fzeld, chzef, 
grzeve, pzer, grenadéer, etc. ; exceptionally that of 
(e) in fréend, (i) in szeve. Finally, and unstressed, 
it has that of simple (i), as in aerze, citzes, pitzed. 

The combinations az, ez, o7 represent diphthongs 
in Isaéah (aizai-a), azsle (ail), e¢der (ai-das), o71 
(oil), ete. ; but @z, ez merely represent 4, €», 7 or 12 
in atm (é'm), @aér (€1), rezn (réin), feznt, heer 
(691), recezve, recezpt, Lezth (lzp), wezr (wier), ete. 

Before another vowel in the sufhxes -zan, -zer, 
-ton, -tous, etc., 2 has oftcn the consonantal valne 
of y, or a valtie which readily passes into it: c.g. 
Christéan, clothzer, courtzer, millzon, onzon, unzon, 
copious, prevéouws; after certain consonants, this y 
value is merged in the consonant, which it pala- 
talizes, as in spaczous (spé!*fas), naf‘on (né!-fan), 
solder (sou-ldzax), fuszon (fizezan), Persea (pasa), 
hoszer (hdu-za1), fashzon (fre'fan). 

The minuscule or ‘small letter’ i is now surmounted by 
a dot. This is no original part of the letter, but is derived 
from a diacritic mark, like an acute accent, used to par- 
ticularize the 1 in positions in which it might have been 
taken merely for the stroke of another letter. It appears to 
have begun in Latin MSS. about the 11th c. with the zz in 
such words as zmgenff, and to have been thence extended to 
Zin contiguity with 2, 2, or #, and finally to have been used 
with 7 in all positions. The accent form of the mark, seen 
in Caxton’s type and in modern German, was in rsth c. 
handwriting often developed into a long curved flourish ; 
but in books printed in Roman type it was reduced to the 
round dot nowin use. Inchirography, the dot still largely 
serves its original purpose of indicating the 7; hence the 
phrase fo dot the 1’s. R ; 

The same cause that led to the dotting of 7 contributed 
largely to the formation of 7, originally merely a lengthened 
or tailed used finally as a more distinctive form, especially 
when two 7’s came together, as in Zzgenzy, or in the numerals 
ij, iij, viij, etc.; also to the substitution of y for 7, espe- 
cially in contiguity with #2, ”, “, etc., or when final. In 
English it became at length a kind of scribal canon that 7 
must not be used as a final letter, but inmust in this position 
be changed to y; but in inflected forms, where the 7 was 
not final, it was retained ; hence our current spellings, city, 
cities; holy, holier, holiest; carry, carries, carried, carrier; 
weary, wearisome, etc. In modern English no native 
word ends in 7; in alien or adopted words so ending, the ¢ 
is usually pronounced (ai) in cirri, foci, magi, and other 

atin plurals, also in Xabdi, Rabbont, Eli, Levi, and 
other Hebrew names, but as (i) in adkalz, Cad/, Mahdi, and 
other foreign words of recent adoption. 


| 


I. 1. Illustrations of the literary use of the letter: 
a. simply. (The plural appears as /s, 7’s, ¢s, 2's.) 
I fer se, or I per se 1, the Ictter 7 by itself forming 
a word, esp. the pronoun /. Also SS. esp. in 
Dot of (on) ani, to put the dots on the i’s, to dot 
the (one’s) V's: see Dot s6.1 5b, v. rb. 

c1000 /Etrric Gram. iii, Of bam |stafum) syndon_ fif 
vocales, pxt synd clypjendlice: a, ¢, 2,0, «. /bid., Gyf pu 
cwyst nu zxde.x, ponne byd se 7 consonans. ¢14§0 Poem agst. 
Friarsi.( Rel, Antiq. 1. 322) With an I. and an O. thai pray- 
sen not Seynt Poule. /ézd.1i, With an O. and an I. men weven 
that thai wede. ¢1532 Du Wes /xtrod. /'r.(in Palsgr. 899), 
Ve shal pronounce... your 7, as sharpe as can be. 1552 HULOET 
Q iv, I Letter is as wel a consonante asa vowell. 1622 MABBE 
tr. 4leman’s Guzman u, un. ti. I. 226, | only was compleat ; 
I was / fer se 2; Iwas like a Rule, without exception. 1669 
W. Hotoer Elem, Speech 95 Our s ulgar (#) as in (st7Ze) seems 
to be..a Dipthong. . composed ofa, z, or e, 7, and not a siinple 
Original Vowel. 1711 J, GREENWoop Eng. Gram. 240 No 
English Word ends in I, but has always an E after it, as 
easte .. tho’ now ze is frequently changed into y, 1727 41 
Cuamsers Cyc. s.v., That verse in Virgil, Accipiunt inimi- 
cum imbrem, rimisqnue fatiscuut; which abounds in 27’s. 
1890 J. If. Stirtinc Gifford Lect. xvi. 317 It is but a logicul 
breathing : alogical dot ona logical 7. 1892 Bowen in Law 
Rep.2 Ch. Div. 486 He must .. have full notice. But there 
is no regulation as to what t’s are to be crossed or what i’s 
are to be dotted in the notice to be given. 

b. Representing Gr, i#7a, lora: see Jor. 

0975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. v. 18 Obpxt geleoreb heofun 
and eorpe, an i |Vulg. zofa «nuns eppa an holstzfes ne 
acliorep from ae. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gos. [bid., Au i0dde an prica. 

2. Comb. I-dot, the dot of an 7; I-bar, I-beam, 
I-iron, I-rail, an iron bar, rail, etc., the scction 
of which is like the lctter I. 

1875 Knicut Dict. dech. s.v. Angie-tron, Other forms are 
known as Z-iron, I-iron, etc. /é%d¢. 1195, 7-rat/, a double- 
headed rail with flanges on each side above and below; on 
the foot and tread. 1890 Gorpon /oundry 69 A ceaseless 
hoisting and swinging and lowering of angle-bar, I bar, 
Z-bar, or other bar gliding into its appointed place. 1897 
P. Warunc Zales Old Regime 23 They were identical to 
.. the position of an i-dot. 


IT. 3. Use, like other letters of the alphabet, to 
denote serial order ; marking, e. g. the ninth shcet 
of a book, or quire of a MS., etc. 


4. In Logic, the symbol ofa particular affirmative. 

1ssz IT. Witson Logihe 54 b, A dooeth affirme: E dooeth 
deny, whiche are bothe vniuersall : I dooth affirme, 
O dooth deny, whiche we particular call. 1620 1. Grancer 
Div. Log. 262 The Vowels. .signifie the qualities, and quan- 
tities of the premisses. A. An universall affirmative. E.. 
An universall negative. I. A particular affirmative. O. A 
particular negative. 1866 FowLer Deduct. Logic (1869) 14 
If I be false; A is false, E true, O true. 

5. The Roman numeral symbol for One. 

This was not originally the letter, but a single line denot- 
ing unity. It is repeated for the units up to 3 (II, Il), 
formerly, as still ona dial-plate, toq (IIIL). ‘These are added 
to symbols of higher numbers, as VI=6, XII=12, XXIIL= 
23, Li=s51, CII = x02, etc. Prefixed to V and X, it 
diminishes them by 1: IV=4, IX=9. (In ME. MSS. and 
early printed books these symbols are very frequent instead 
of the corresponding words, being usually written with a 
point before and after, thus, ‘he hadde . 1111. c. knyghtes ’.) 

1450 W. Somner in Four C. Eug. Lett. 4 He, with ij or iij 
of hismen, 1727-4x Cuambers Cycé. s.v., I, in the ordinary 
Roman way of numbering, signifies one; and when repeated, 
signifies as many units as it Is repeated times. 


6. A/ath, In Higher Algebra, 7 or « is often 


used for the imaginary quantity ./— 1, square root 
of minus one. In Quaternions, 7, 7, 4 are symbols 
of vectors, as distinguished from scalars. 


III. Abbreviations. ee cee 
I.=various proper names, as Isaac, Isabella, India, etc.; 
ey Rees I (Chem.) = lodine. 1 (Zood.) in dental 
formulz=incisor. +7. the earlier equivalent of “e.=1d est 
(L.) that is (tosay). £4. p. (Aech.) =indicated horse power. 
See also 1 HS, and I O U in their alphabetical places. _ 
c12z6s Voc. N. Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 554/3 Artimesie, 
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i. mugwrt, ¢. merherbarum. 1641 Frexcu Distillation 
(1651) i. 40 Then invert it (4) turn it upside down. 1662 
Stituincer. Orig. Sacr. 1. ili. § 3. 45 He dwelt in Pethor 
by the river, ic. saith the Chaldee Paraphrast, in Peor 
of Syria by Euphrates. 1727-41 CuampBers Cycl. s.v., 
In abbreviatures and ciphers / frequently represents the 
whole word Jesus. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed.2) IIL. 26 Under 
favourable conditions, i.e. in the perfect State, 1894 /imes 
20 Sept. 4/6 With an expenditure of 110 i.b.p. 

I (ai), pers. pron., 1st sing. nom. Forms: see 
below. [OE. z = Goth., OFris., OLG. (Fris., 
LG., Du.) 74, OHG. 74 (MHG., mod.G. ich, 
ON. ¢&, eg .Norw. eg, Sw. jag, Da. geg) :—OTeut. 
*ek, ik = OS). azz, Lith. az, L. ego, Gr. éyw(v, Skr. 
ahdm :—primitive type *eg’m, *egi. The OTeut. 
tk is supposed to have originated as the unstressed 
or enclitic form of ¢&, and to have become at Icngth 
the general form. Of zc, as of its cognates ego, etc., 
no inflexional forms are known; the oblique cases of 
the singular are supplied from a stem se- common 
to the whole Aryan family. The plural noin. we 
has a Germanic form *w/-2 (Goth. wets, OHG. 
wir, ON. vér), from a primitive stem qed-, Skr. 
vay-dm ; its oblique cases are from a stem wz5- 
(:— *as’, co-radicate with L. os, Skr. nas. Thus 
the inflexion of the pronoun is supplied from four 
distinct roots. Besides the sing. and pl., OL. had 
also a dual = we two, us two, which survived into 
early ME. and was in tise after 1200. The original 
accusative forms became obs. at an early date, so 
that in later OF., as in ME. and mod. Eng., this 
case was levelled with the dative. The OL. geni- 
tive case was also declined as an adj. (the pos- 
sessive pronoun), and already in ME. min (oni) 
was confined to this use, while wre, our-e retained 
certain genitival uses almost to the close of the 
ME. period: see Our. ‘The paradigm of the 
pronoun is thus as follows: 

Old English. 


SINGULAR, DUAL. PLURAL. 

Nom, ic wit we, we 

At. mec; me, mé *uncit ; unc Gsic; us 

Dat. me, me unc is 

Gen, fe 

pee Pont min uncer dser; Gre 
Middle Englink. 

Nom. ic, ich; 1 wit (witl] we (weo) 

Dat, Ace. me unc (unnc) us, ous 

Gen [20 found} (not sound) age 

Poss, Pron. min, mi unker bure, Cy A 
Modern English, 

Nom. I [ods.] we 

Dat. Ace. ine re us 

Poss. §absol, mine ” ours 

Pron. adj, my " our 


OE. ic remained in ME. as zc, z& in the north; 
in midl. and south it was early palatalized to zch 
(itf), In north and mid. the final consonant 
began by 12th c. to be dropped before a con- 
sonant, the pronoun being in this position reduced 
to#; in the 14th c. zk and ¢ were still used before 
vowel and consonant respectively in the north, but 
Z alone appears in north and mid). after ¢ 1400. 
In the south, zc4 remained much longer, esp. 
beforé an initial vowel, in which position, also, 
it was in 16th c. commonly reduced to cA, in 
writing conjoined with the verb, as in cham I am, 
chave \ have, chill 1 will, chot I wot (initial 4 and 
w being elided). Before a consonant, ch was some- 
times extended to che, as in Shakspere’s ‘che vor’ 
ye’; and, in the forms zch, utch, ch-, che, or utchy, 
the pronoun remained in s.w. dialects till the 18th 
or first half of the 19th c. The simple vowel z, to 
which the pronoun was elsewhere reduced, was in 
course of time diphthongized (as i, ai, ei, xi, or ai) ; 
at first prob, only when under stress, but at length 
when unstressed also; a relic of the earlier un- 
stressed form remains in north Eng. dialects in the 
enclitic pronoun following a verb, which is still (i) 
or (2), as in wad-J ‘would 1’, déd-Z, pronounced 
waddy, diddy (wa'di, didi). In most northern 
dialects a new unstressed form originated from the 
diphthongal / by dropping the second element, and 
retaining the first (a, €, 4) as ¢4, a; by the length- 
ening of this again there has been developed a 
new stressed form (%, 4, 5) written ah, aa, aw, oa, 
which is now the ordinary form of the pronoun 
in north Eng. and Sc. dialects. 

The ME. ic, #2, ich, were also spelt yh, ych(e; # 
varied with 7 or 7 (the MS. character for these 
being often the same), also with y, Y, and finally 
at the introduction of printing settled down as / 
Both ¢ and ich were often written in combination 
with the verb, as in zdude I did, icham I am, 
ichill 1 will; these last were often erroneously 
divided by later scribes and printers as / cham, / 


chill (also erratically spelt Cham, ch'am, etc.). 
The history and uses of the oblique forms will be found in 
the separate articles Me, Mine, My, Our, Ours, etc.} 
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A. Wiustration of Forms. 

a, 1-4 ic (2-3 Orm. icc, 3 ig, 3-4 hic), 4 ik 

yk, ike, hyc). 

¢725 Corpus Gloss. 526 Convenio, ic groetu. ¢ 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. John vii. 29 Ic hyne can, and aif ic secge bit ic lune 
ne cunne, ic beo leas. ¢1175 Lamid. //om, 13 Penne sende 
ic eou rihte widerunge and 1¢ eou wille gyeuan wela. c¢ 1200 
Osan Ded. rx Ice hafe wennd inntill Ennglissh Godd- 
spelless halljhe lare. c12g0 Gen. & Ex. 315 Ic wene dat ic 
and cue hise wif sulen adam bilirten. /éid. 34 Queder so 
hic rede or singe. ¢ 1300 //avelok 304 For..nohle shrud, 
That hic haue youen hire to offte ; Hic haue yemed hire to 
softe. /bid. 686 For litel ig do the lede ‘Fo the galnes. 
€ 1300 Cursor M. 23921 (Edin.) For med ik [Coft. ic] ask a 
litil bon Pat ik (Cort. i] beseke wit wordis quon. /di«/. 24797 
(Edin.1 pis ilke tam pat ike (Gots. i} of sai. ¢1310 in ed. 
Ant. 1. 146 The lf that hyc ledh. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 
384 As Ic hard ee 1377 Laxot. 2. /’. B. v. 228 Ac I 
swere now, so the ik, pat synne wil Tete. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
A mats Prol. 13 Butik (zr. yk) am oold, me list no pley for 

ge. 

B. 2-6 ich (3 hich, 3-6 ych, 5 yche, 5 6 
iche. 81, 2-3 ih, ihe. 8%. ich was combined 
With its verb, with elision of 4 or w; e.g. icham, 
tchave, ichill, ichot; by later scribes often wrongly 
divided ¢ cham, ¢ chill, » choulde, ctc. Also so 
theech = so thee ich, so may I thrive! 83%, Sub- 
sequently, in s.w. dial., initial z-A became ch joined 
to a verb; e.g. 6-8 cham, chwas, cha, chave, chad, 
chill, chould, chard (=1heard): see Cu,’cu. B 4. 
Later, in s.w. dial., ch’ became che. 

B. ¢1160 //atton Gosp. John viii. 14 Ich wat hwanon ich 
com, and hwider ich ga. a@122g Ancr. K.8 Pe binges pet 
ich write her, @ 1275 Prov, EYfred 576 in O. £. Misc. 134 
Hich pe wile sagen supe Feues. a 1300 Vox & Wolf 36 in 
Haz. #. 2. P. 1. 59 Be stille, ich hote, a Goddes nome | 
1386 Cuaccer Merch. 7.916 Now wyf quod he, heere nys 
but thou and I..Leuere ich liadde to dyen on a knyf Than 
thee offende, trewe deere wyf. 1393 Laxce. /’. PU. C. 1. 14 
Esteward ich byhulde after pe sonne, And sawe a toure, as 
ich trowede. ¢ 1420 Chron. WVilod. 1382 As yche vnder- 
stonde. ¢ 1450 Loxecticu Gratl lii. 692 Mochel lever hadde 
Ich here to dye. ¢ 1460 Towneley Afyst. xiii. 207, 1 must 
haue reverence; why, who be ich? @1§29 SKeLton £. 
Rummyng 219 lech am not cast away. 1561 AwDELAy /rat, 
Vacab. 8 My maysters, ich am an old man, and halfe 
blinde. 1568 T. llowens. 476, Aostre rar) 89 With cap 
and knee, ich will serve thee, what should ich more declare. 
1589 in Puttenham £ug. /'oeste i, xix. (Arb.) 213 Iche pray 
you good mother tell our young dame, Whence I am come 
and whatis myname. « 1645 1. Davirs Somerse(sh. Man's 
Compl. i. FE. 1. S.), Dost thinke ‘chill labor to be poore, 
No no, ich haue a-dve . Ich will a plundriag too. 1706 
Prutiirs (cd. Kersey), /ck, a Word us’d for I in the Western 
Pasts of Engtand. 

B'. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 75 th ileue gode .. ich ileue bet 
god is. /did.77 pe worde fee ihe speke to ou of mine mube. 
a 1260 Owl & Night. 866 Thar-to ich helpe, God hit wot! 
Ne singe ih hom no foliot. a 1300 A’. //or 981 Ihe habbe 
walke wide Bi pe se side. ¢1300 //ave/ok 1377 Ihe haue 
ther offe douthe and kare. 

B82. a1225 Juliana 12 Ichulle leoten deor to teoren ant to 
luken be. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 8359 Ich... abbe .. iholpe 
er ywis & gut tcholle her after more. ¢ 1300 //arrow, Hell 
71 Wost thou never whet ycham? a 1327 Death Edw. / in 
Pol. Songs (Camden) 247 Ycholde, 3ef that y myhte. ¢ 1330 
Amis & Ail. 945 Yily swere, icham forsworn. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer ard. 7° 619 Lat be. quod he, it schal not be, so 
theech [7.»7. thee ich, beche, theche, peiche]. c¢ 1420 Chron. 
Vilod. 536 Cudberth of Dereham, he sayde, ychame. @ 1529 
Sketton £. Rummyng 1 Tell you I chyll, If that ye wyll. 
1547 Boorne /ntrod. Knowl, i, (1870) 122 Iche cham a 
Cornyshe man. ¢ 1566 AJerie Tales of Skelton in S.'s Ih ks. 
(1843) L. p. Ixvi, Icham sicke; I chill go home to bed. 1640 
SromE Sfaragus Gard. 1v. xi, I chill look to you. 

B%. 1529-1746 [see Cu pron.]. 1562 J. Hrvwoon Prov. 
& Epigr. (1867 108 By lys cham a shamd. /6id., Cha 
forgote it quight. At shrift chad my faler noster. /bid. 
141 Chil ley my gowne. 1567 Damon & Pythias in Haz, 
Dodsley 1V. 72 Chill say no more, lest I offend. 1575 
Gammer Gurton 1. i. in Dodsley O. P. 11. 25 And channot 
sumwhat to stop this gap, cham utterly undone. 1586 
Ferne Blas. Gentrie 439 By my vaye, chame more wearye 
.. than yif chad gone to plowe all this daye. 1605 SHAKs. 
Lear iv. vi. 250 Chill picke your teeth Zir. c 1645 T. 
Davies Somersetsh. Man's Compl. ii. \E.D.S.), "Chill sell 
my cart & eake my Plow. 1746 Exmoor Scolding (E.D.S.) 
244 Chad et in my Meend, and zo chave still, Bet chawnt 
drow et out bevore tha begen’st agen, and than chell. 

B*. 1568, 1594 [see Cue]. 1605 SHaks. Lear iv. vi. 246 
Keepe out che vor'ye. 916.. Plain Truth in Relig. Ane. 
Eng. Poetry (1823) 111. 127 Ah! ah! che zmell the now, 
man; Che know well what thou art. 


y. 2-41,(3 hi, 3-4), e), 4-6 ¥,5 ¥, 4-1. y!. i- 
(y-), combined with following verb: formerly esp. 
frequent with contracted verbs, where an apostrophe 
is now inserted, as in Ide = /’d,I had, Ild = /’d, 
I would, Ile, yle = /’//, I will, Ime = 7’, I am, 
Ise, Ice, I’sh=/s’, Ishall, Ive =/’ve, Ihave. So 
Se. J’nk, aa’nk =I think. y*. -i,-y, appended en- 
clitically to verbs; e.g. ami, cant, havy, haddy; 


mod. dial. -y or -ee. 

y. 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 § 3, | ne can neine mai tellen 
alle be wunder. a1240 Ureisun in Cott, Hon. 197 Hwar 
ich was and hwat i dude. a12z40 Wohunge ibid. 283 A 
hwat schal i nu don? a1275 Prov. Alfred 336 in O. E. 
Alisc. 123 Hi ne sawe it nocht. ¢1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 
110/139 Hire hepene name ne j nou3t telle. a1300 Cursor 
Af, 25408 To pe mak j mi bon. ¢ 1300 S¢. Margarete 107 
For him ic wole pane dep afonge: y nabhe berof no doute. 
1382 WyctiF A/att. xiv. 27 Haue 3e trust, I [1388 Y] am; 
nyl 3e dreede [1526 Tinpace, It is y, be not a frayed]. 
€ 1386 Cuaucer 7 rol. 31 So hadde I spoken with hem 
euerycbon That I was of hir felaweshipe anon. ¢ 1399 Pod. 
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Poems (Rolls) 11.9 Among the ten comandementz y rede. 
1411 in £. £, Wills (1882) 19 Also y be-queyth to Wilhlam my 
son an aburioun of stele. a14g0 A’nt. de la Tour Prol. 1 
But a litelle y reioysed me. 1509 Banciay Shy of Folys 
(15701 30 As I haue sayde (therfore! I say agayne. 1548 
Haut Chron, Hen. VI11 5x b, 1 Charles went nexte to hym. 
1611 BipLe Gex. ix. 9, I, Behold I, establish my covenant 
with you. 1653 W. Basse in It alton's Angler iu. 80, I care 
not, I, to fish in seas. 1719 De For Crusoe t. xviii. (1840) 
320 They have all been as bad as I. 1722 — Col. Jack 
(1849) 46, I could not tell money, not I. 1816 Scott Antig. 
vill, ‘I’, And 1’,‘And I’, answered inany a ready voice. 

y. ¢ 1200 Moral Ode 2 in Trin. Coll. Llom. 220 Ich wealde 
more ban idude. /éud. 4 Peih ibie a winter cald. «a 1240 
Lofsong in Cott. H1om. 217 Ibileue on de holi goste. 1§33 
J. Ueywoon Lard. & lrere in Hazl, Dodsiry t. 231 By Jas, 
I'sh lug thee by the sweet ears! /did. 232 I'sh knock thee 
on the costard. 1567 Triall Treas. (1850) 9 If you will 
giue me leaue, yle tell ye howe. /did. 14 Ise teache you to 
speake! 1992 Suaks. Kom. 4 Jul. t. iv. 38 We be a Candle 
holder and looke on. 1598 — JMZerry IW. v1.1 Go, He hold. 
1605 —. Lear iv. vi. 246 Ice try whither your Costard, 
or my Ballow be the harder. 16.. air Rosamund tin Percy 
Kelig.), Nay, death Hd iather chuse! 1657 Trapp Comm. 
Ezra x. 44 He ineddle with none of them. 1742 Ricttarp- 
son Pame/a 1b. 308 I'd a better Opinion of thy Spirit ! 

y?. ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 129 Ne ami noht crist. ¢ 1300 
Llarvow. Hell 43 Ward gates hauy gon. a 1310 in Wright 
Lyric P. x. 37 Navy the none harmes to hethe. ¢ 13r0 in 
Rel. Ant. 1.146 Fayrer ho [=on] lond hawy non syen.. 
Thar for amy cummen heie, /drd., Wit my ruc y ime fede 
Cani do non othir dede. ¢ 1330 R. Beunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 1482 Seint Bede so herdy telle. ¢1391 Citaucer 
Astrol. uu. § 1 Than haddy..the ful experience. /érd. § 40 
‘Thushauy 2degrees. 1790 Mus. WireeLer IWestmid. Dial. 
55 Mun bk. maak a bita Braad Mudder. 1828 Craven Dial, 
# is sometimes pronounced like E, particularly when the 
pronoun follows the verb, as ‘do- I’, for I do. 

B. Senses and constructions. 
I. As pronoun. 

1. The pronoun by which a speaker or writer 
denotes himself, in the nominative case, as the 
subject of predication, or in attributive or predica- 
tive agreement with that subject. 

See exainples above, under head A. 

b. Sometimes = 1, if I were you he or she). 

1846 G. . Corrie 25 Mar. in M. Ilolroyd Aen. xi. 11890) 
241, I should not be too strict about the ‘artificial flowers’. 

e. Sometimes qualihed by an adj. 

1588 Suaks. Zit. A. 1. iil. 171 Poore I was slaine, when 
Bassianus dy'd. 1687 Death's Is. iii. (1713) 4 Alas ! What 
shall poor | become? 1690 Davoen Don Sebastian I.pil. 4 
Poor I to be a nun, poor youa friar. 1693 ~ Noundelay i, 
Wretched I, to love in vain! 

2. Sometimes used for the objective after a verb or 
preposition, esp. when separated from the governing 
word by other words. 

This was very frequent in end of 16th and in 17th c, but 
is now considered ungrammatical. 

1596 Suaks. Jerch. bu. ii. 321 All debts are cleerd be- 
tweene you and I. 1600 — A. ¥. Z. 1, ii. 18 My father 
hath no childe but 1. ¢ 1600 — Sonn. Ixxii, And hang more 
Praise upon deceased I. 1598 B. Joxson Lu. Manin I/um, 
v. iil, Brayne-worme ha’s beene with my cossen Edward and 
I, all this day. 1649 .Vicholas Papers (Camden 136 To give 
you and | a right understanding of those particulars. 1698 
VansrucH Prov, Wie v. ii, It must all light upon Heartfree 
and I, /éfd., Between youand J. 1720 Mrs. CENtiivre 
Bickerstaf’'s Burying 14 Leave your Lady and I alone. 
1857 Hucues Yom Brown 1. iii, Let you and I cry quits. 

3. In mod. s.w. dial. used as an emphatic objective. 

Cupid's Garden in Hucues Scouring White Llorse vii. 
(1859) 180 Let thee and I go our own waay, And we'll 
let she go shis'n. 1859 Baknes //womely Khymcs 20 How 
you do muddle! Gi'e I the spade. 1863 — Dorset Gram, 
(Philol. Soc.) 23 We should say unemphatically ‘Gi'e me 
the pick ’.. hut emphatically ‘Gi’e the moncy to /, not he’. 
1877 :Lwortuy IV. Somerset Gram. 35. 


II. As substantive. 


4. The pronoun regarded as a word. 

1599 Broughton's Let. iti. 8 The Cleerer of Dininitie, the 
7 per se J, and the belweather of Diuines. 1722 WoLLASTON 
Relig. Nat. ix. 185 It would be the same as to say the soul 
Aad sonl, or the body of the body, or the I of me. 1859 

lane Guesses Ser... (ed. 5194 The proudest word in English, 
to judge hy its way of carrying itself, is /. 1874 HELPs 
Soc. Press. v. (1875) 66 An ‘egotistical fellow‘, as you call 
him..presses forward with bis ‘I, I, I’, simply cause, 
perhaps unjustly, you do not recognise that ‘J ’ sufficiently. 
1883 Westcort £/. Jo/m (1886) 220 The unchanged and 
dichangeaule ‘1? of the Word. 

b. Another J = a second self. 

1939 TAVERNER Eras. Prov. (1545) 140 My frende is as 
who shuld say an other I. 1579 Lviv Euphues (Arb.) 48 
At al times another I, in all places the expresse Image of 
myne owne person. 1614 SyLvesteR Panaretus Wks. (1621) 
855 Tbat same other I. 

5. Afetaph. The subject or object of self-consctous- 
ness; that which is conscious of itself, as thinking, 
feeling, and willing ; the ego. 

1710 BrrkeLey Princ. Hion. Knowl. § 139 What I am 
myself—that which I denote by the term I—is the same 
with what is meant by soul or spiritual substance. 1721 
Suartess. Charac. vi iw. i. 111. 193 The Question is, ‘What 
constitutes the ‘we’ or /?’ and, ‘Whether the / of thisinstant, 
he the same with that of any instant preceding, or to come’. 
1764 Rein /uguiry i. § 3 How do I know that..the I of this 
moment is the very individual I of yesterday ? 1829 CarLyLE 
Alise. (1857) 11. 75 A Manifestation of Power from some- 
thing which is not /. 1870 H. Macmutan Bible Teach. 
viii. 152 Man is not an independent unit; a self-centred, 
self-sustaining /. 1874 W, WaLLace Logic Hegel § 20. 32 
«]',in the abstract, as such, is the mere act of concentration 
or reference to self. 1891 E. B. Bax Oxtlooks fr. New 
Standpoint iii. 199 Tbe / whrich we think of when we say 
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myself..is not the true /, the / that is thinking, but merely 
a pseudo-/, a synthesis of thoughts and feelings reflected in 
this /, which are immediately or intuitively identified with 
that /. 

III. Phrases containing / and its verb, taken sub- 
stantively : /say, a mere assertion ; / wid/, a formula 
of promise, e.g.in marriage; / know not what( = 
F. je ne sais quot), the unknown, unintelligible; 
or inexpressible. I AM, the Lord Jehovah, the 
Self-existent. 

1611 Bisce Z-rad. iii. 14 And God saide yvnto Moses, I am 
that I ain: And be said, ‘Vhus shalt thou say vnto the 
children of Israel, I AM hath sent me vnto you. 1634 CANNE 
Necess. Separ. (849) 241 His proofs are always beggarly, I 
says, or ifs, and may be sos. 1711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) 
I. 332 Which the rest of mankind, feeling only by tbe effect, 
--term the je-ne-scay-quoy, tbe unintelligible, or the / Anow 
not what. Ibid. {1. 413 Whatever is commonly said of the 
unexpressible, the unintelligible, the /-Auow-not-what of 
beauty. 1772 I. Ouvers Hymn, ‘The God of Abraham 

raise’ viii, Jehovah—Father—great I AM, We worship 

Thee. 1850 TENxyson /7 Jen, Concl., Her sweet ‘I will’ 
has made you one. 1884 H. Conway in Harfer's Mag. Dec. 
147/2 Both bride and bridegrooin said their ‘1 wills’ in. .low 
tones. 

Hence I-ety once-wd., I-hood, I-ness, I-ship, 
(Metaph,),couscious personality; I-ism, a. Metaph., 
the reference of all things to one’s own consciousness, 
egoism; b. sonce-wd., the frequent use of ‘I’, 
egotism of stylc; I-now (AJ/efuph.), the subject of 
present consciousness. 

1835 Mas. Cartyce in Leff. (1833) I. 18 In spite of the 
honestest efforts to annihilate my *I-ety. 1662 Sparrow 
tr. Behme'’s Rem. Whs., pol, conc. Perfection 118 The Man 
Christ is .. the First who in the Anointing dyed to the 
Humane *I-hood. /éxd2., 2nd el pol. to Tylke 17 He in- 
clineth himself to my Minehood, and my Ihood inclineth it 
self up into him. 1871 Macmictan True Vine iii. (1872) 82 
He has no axfarksa, or self-sufiicingness—no fchAeft, or 
I-hood, as the Germans would say. 1840 Fras-r’s Mag. 
XXII. 620 The onmessm, the */-252 of the German, making 
for each individual his own miud the centre of his universe. 
1848 Geo. Etior in J. W. Cross Life (1835) I. 191 Your 
affectionate letter demanded some I-ism. 1886 ///ustr. Lond. 
News 4 Dec. 598/2, I wonder whether any other writers .. 
often fall into the sin of" I, I, I-ism’, 1891 E. 13, Bax Outlooks 

Sr. New Standpoint iii. 184 Being .. is simply transigured 
*I-ness. /ésd. 189 Both alike are modes of I-ness. /bi:f. 200 
This distinction is .. traceable to that between the */-n0w, 
which thinks and presents, and the thing thought considered 
er se, that which 1s thought and presented init... The think- 
ing and presenting /-za:v may be regarded as tbe material. 
a 1834 Cocerivce Lit. Rem. (1339) 1V. 232 Who can compre- 
hend his own..personeity, that is his *I-ship (/c+hest). 

I, obs.f. AYE, yes, and of Kye; var. H1Odés., they. 

I’, 1, weakened form of IN prep. before a cons., 
asin z faith: now dial. or arch. 

+I-1, ME. prefix, also written Y-, OF. ze- [= Goth. 
ga-, OHG. ga-, ge-, gi-, Ger., LG., Du. ge-] forming 
collective sbs., deriv. adjs., advbs., and vbs.; esp. 
used with the pa. pple. of verbs, and in southern 
ME. a normal prefix of the pa. pple. like mod.Ger. 
and Du. ge- in gesehen, gesten, ME. i-sen, t-se, 
pseen, yse. 

In early ME., this prefix regularly appears as /-; words 
which did not survive to c1340 have rarely any other form. 
Later, y became (for graphic reasons) more usual, and was 
the form in which the prefix was borrowed from Lydgate, 
etc., by the Spenserian archaists, as in yelat, ycleped, ygo, 
ypent, ywis, etc. In this Dictionary, the earlier words 
which are known only with the #- spelling, are entered 
under 1; those which survived to have y-, and esp. the 
archaistic yclad, y./ept, etc. appear under Y. In MSs., the 
Zoften stands separate from the rest of the word, or is 
united to it by a hyphen; the latter practice is frequently 
followed by editors, and it has been adopted here, in order 
to render the character and sense of these words more 
distinct to tbe eye. 

I-*, reduced form of the negative prefix In-3 
(q-v.), used in some words of L. origin before gzz- 
(later 2), as tgnodle, ignominy, ignorant. 

ei, seefix: the plural ending of Lat. 2nd decl. nouns 
in -zs (-cr ,also of Ital. words in -o, -e, retained in 
English in the plurals of some words in learned 
or scientific use, as cirri, foct, radtt, banditti, 
dilettanti, literatt. In some words a learned or 
technical pl. in -¢ and a popular one in -zses are 
both in use, e. g. foct, focuses, hippopotami, hippo- 
potamuses, 

It is also frequent (without a singular) in mod.L. 
names of orders or other groups in Natural Ilistory, 
as Acanlhopterygit, Chondropterygit (sc. pisces, 
fishes), Acrocarpt, Cladocarpi (sc. musct, mosses). 

-1-, connective or quasi-connective L. -z-, being 
the stem-vowel, as in ozz2-vorus, or a weakened 
Tepresentative thereof, as in grani-vorus ( grano-), 
or herbi-vorus (herba-\, or merely connective, as in 
§ramin-t-vorus ( gramin-); so unt-formis, auri-fer, 
lerri-genus, pac-t-ficus. Soin many English words 
taken from L. directly or through French, and in 
modern words formed on their analogy, e. g. amabi- 

Sorm, hydri-form (erroneously hydraform, hydre- 
form), seti-form, etc. 

Ta-: obs. spelling of Ja-. (Cf. I the letter.) 

-la, sufix!, a termination of L. and Gr. sbs. 
{= ¢-, «-, stem or connective vowel + -a suffix 2], 
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in Gr. esp, frequent as the ending of abstract sbs. 
from adjs. in -os, etc. Many words so formed are 
in Eng. use, as hydrophobia, mania, militia; hence 
frequent in mod.Latin terms of Pathology (cepha- 
lalgia, hematuria, hyperalgia,hysterta);, of Botany, 
in names of classes, orders, or other divisions, as 
Monandria, Digynia, Cryptogamia, and in generic 
names of plants, formed on personal names, or 
otherwise derived, as Dahlia, Fuchsia, Lobelia, 

Wisteria, Woodsia; Calceolaria, Mantista, etc.; 
in names of countries, as Australia, Tasmania, 
Rhodesia ; and in names of alkaloids (after avzmo- 
nia), as aconitia, atropia,conia, morphia, sirychuia, 
in which more recent nomenclature prefers the 
ending -zze, In Fr. -ta became -ze, whence ME. 
-té, Eng. -y, in sbs. in -ency, -ography, -ology, etc. 

-la, suffix? [f. -7- stem or connective vowel + -a 
suffix 4), forming plurals of Lat. and Gr. sbs. in 
-ium, -é@ (-2), -wov, some of which are in Eng. 
use, as paraphernalia, regalia, saturnalia; hence 
frequent in mod. |. names of classes, etc. in Zoology, 
as Mammalia, Marsupialta, Reptilia, Amphibia. 

Tacint, obs. f. Jacintu. Tacstro, obs. f. Jack- 
straw. I-erned, ME. pa.pple. of Earn v. 

+I-ahnie, v. Obs. [OL. zecdgnian, f. dgnian 
to Own.] trans. To own, possess. 

¢ 1000 /ELrric Hom, I. 1oz Hwi sceal he donne him anum 
zeagnian bet him bam is forgifen? ¢ 1000 ELrric Gram. 
xxvi. (Z.) 157 Possideo, ic Reagnize. c1z05 Lay. 1932 Nu 
wes al bis lond iahned a Brutus hond. /ééd. 3743 He wolde 
bi norden iahnien pa londa. : : 

cial, sujfix, repr. L. -idlis, -7a/e, in adjs. formed 
from sb. stems in -i0-, -za-, as cerealis, tibialis ; 
extensively used in med.L., Fr., and Eng. to form 
derivative adjs. from L. adjs. in-zs, -2us, as cavlest-is, 
celest-t-al, terrestr-is, terrestr-t-al, dictitor-t-us, 
diclalor-t-al. Sec -au suffix I. 

Iamb (eiemb). Pros. fa. F. 
zamb-us.] =IAMBUS. 

1842 Branne Dict. Sci. etc. s.v. Jambics, To add three 
short syllables to the last iamb. 1847 Scumirz tr. Zusmpe's 
Lat. Gram. App. i. 553 ‘Two anapaests, according to the 
analogy of two iambs, make an anapaestic metre. 1894 
Athenzum 24 Mar. 372/2 Using the phrase ‘rising rhythm’ 
to denote an iamb. : 3 

ITambic (aijembik), z. and sé. /ros. fa. F. 
tambigue (1529 in Ilatz.-Darm.) or ad. L. zamdiceuus, 
ad, Gr. lapBixds, f. iauBos TauBus.] 

A. adj. 1. Ofa foot, verse, rhythm, etc.: Con- 
sisting of, characterized by, or based on iambuscs. 

Jambic trimeter, a verse consisting of six iambuses (three 
dipodies) in the odd feet of which the iambus may be 
replaced hy its metrical equivalent (the tribrach) or a 
spondee or its equivalent, the even feet being kept pure 
(though in Latin especially the licence of substitution was 
extended even to them). : 

1586 Wease Lug. Hoetrie (Arb.) 62 Ye shall perceiue them 
to containe in sound ye very propertie of lamibick feete, as 
thus. .. ‘I that m¥ sléndér datén pipe in vérse wis wont td 
sdunde’, 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 39 P 5 Aristotle ob- 
serves, that the Iambick Verse in the Greek Tongue was 
the most proper for Tragedy. 1755 JouNnson Gram. Eng. 
Tongue, Prosody, The feet of our verses are either iambick, 
as ‘uloft, create’; or trochaick, as ‘holy, lofty’. 1789 
Twininc Aristotle's Treat. Poetry (1812) Il. 445 The hexa- 
meter is but one third longer than the Iaimbic trimeter. 1869 
Seetey Lect. g £ss. (1870) 176 The regular beat of the 
iambic cadence. _—_— . 

2. Of a poet: Employing iambic metres. 

1581 Sipney Afol. Poetrie (Arb,) 28 These be suhdiuided 
into. .the Heroick, Lirick, Tragick, Comick, Satirick, lam- 
bick, Elegiack, Pastorall, and certaine others. Someofthese 
being termed according to the matter they deale with, some 
by the sorts of verses they liked best to write in. 1585 T. 
Wasuincton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. u. viii. 42 Hipponax the 
poet Iambique. 1633 P. Fretcurr /’urple [s/. 1. xx, O let 
th’ Iambick Muse revenge that wrong. ; 

B. sd. (Usually p/.) An iambic foot, verse, or 
poem, Also ¢ransf., a piece of invective or satire 
in verse (cf. [amBus). 

1575 G. Harvev Letter-62. (Camden) too In the nexte 
seate to thes hexameters, adonickes, and iambicks, I sett 
those that stand uppon the number, not in meter, such as my 
lorde of Surrey is sayde first to have putt forthe in prynte. 
1651 CLEVELAND Poems 34 Come keen lambicks, with your 
Badgers feet. 1671 Mitton P. &. tv. 262 What the lofty 
grave tragedians taught, In Chorus or Iambic. 168z 
Dryven Jac Flecknoe 204 Thy genius calls thee pot to 
purchase fame In keen Iambics, but mild Anagram. 1 
CoverwcE MWetr. vet 5 Yambics march from short tw ling. 

Ta‘mbical, «. rare or Obs. [-\L.] =prec. adj. 

1583 StanyHurst neis etc. (Arb.) 126 Too my seeming 
. the Iambical quantitye relisheth soom what vnsauorlye in 
oure language. 1598 Meres Paladis Tamia 283h, Two 
Iambical Poets, Gabriel Haruey, and Ricbard Stanyhurst. 

Hence Ia‘mbically adv., ‘in the manner of an 
iambic’ (Worcester 1846, citing Chr. Observer). 

Iambist (aij mbist). [ad. Gr. iappiar-7s, 
agent-n. f, iapBi¢ew to iambize.] A composer of 
iambic verse; a writer of iambics. 

1839 Turner & Lewis ur. C. O. AViiller’s Hist. Doric Race 
Il. 339 The Syracusan choruses of iambists were, without 
douht, connected with this worship {of Demeter]. 1849 
Grote Greece un. |xvii. VI. 33 With a malignity of personal 
slander not inferior to the Iambist Archilochus. 

Iambize (aimboiz ,v. rave. [ad. Gr. tap- 


tambe, ad, L. 


IATRICAL. 


Bi¢ew to assail in iambics, f. tax8os: see IamBUs 
and -1ZE.] frans. To attack in iambic verse; hence 
gen, to satirize. 


1789 T. Twining, tr. Aristotle's Treat. Poetry (1812) 1.1. 
vi. 110 The lambic..was tbe measure in which tbey used to 
iambize each other. 


Iambographer (2i,mbp* grifer). [f. Gr. iap- 
Boypagp-os (f. tazBos IAMBUS + ypddpos writing, 
writer) +-ER1.] A writer of iambics. 

1625-6 SHirtey A/aid's Kev. 1, ii, 1 am an iambographer 
-. One of the sourest versifiers that ever crept out of 
Parnassus. 1873 Symonps Gr&. /oets iv. 107 Next in date 
to Simonides among the Iambographers ranks Hipponax of 
Epbesus, wbo flourished ahout 540 B.C. 

|] Iambus (ai;2'mbds). Pros. [L., a. Gr. iapBos 
iambus, iambic verse or poem, lampoon, f. tam- 
tew to assail (in words); the iambic trimeter 
being first used, according to tradition, by the 
Greek satiric writers Archilochts and Hipponax.] 
A metrical foot consisting of a short followed by 
a long syllable; in accentual verse, of an unac- 
cented followed by an accented syllable. 

The iambic rhythiu, as being closest to that of ordinary 
speech, was employed in Greek and Latin as the common 
metre of dialogue; its earliest known use is as a vehicle of 
invective and satire. (Cf. ctym. above.) 

1586 W. Wesse Eng, Poctrie (Arh.) 69 A myxt foote of 
2 sillables. of one short and one long called lamhus as v -. 
1589 Puttennam Lug. [oeste n. xiii. [xiv.] (Arb.) 135 Of all 
your words hissillahles the most part naturally do make 
the foote Iambus, many the Trocheus, fewer the Spondeus, 
fewest of all the Pirrichius. 1603 HoLtanp Plutarch’s Alor. 
1257 Lhe intension of Iambus unto Paxan Epibatos, 1823 
J. B. Scare Anal. Grk. Metres 3 In tbe Iambus and Trochee, 
the Arsis (or Ictus) is invariable, being upon the long Syl- 
lable of each. r8ag L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed.5) I. 374 The 
Alexandrine measure..consists of six Iambuses. ‘ For thou 
art bit Sf dist; bé himblé and hé wise’. 1833 Zain. Rev. 
LVI. 372 The Iambus, whicb in technical language is said 
to consist of azucrusis and arsis. 

-ian, suffix, repr. L. -%@2-2s, i.e. an original or 
connective vowel -z-, with suffix -dzus: see -AN 1, 
‘of or belonging to’. Formed by adding -@us to 
stems ending in -2, as //adi-a, /tadt-an-us, Fabi-is, 
Fabt-an-us, Wergtlt-us, Vergili-an-us, Christ-us, 
Christ-t-an-us. Hence, in many Eng. words adapted 
or formed from L., in which the suffix forms both 
adjs. and sbs., as antedtluvian, barbarian, his- 
torian, equestrian, patrician, saturnian;, and in 
modern formations from proper names, the number 
of which is without limit, as Addzsontan, Armi- 
nian, Arnoldtan, Bodleian, Camerontan, Glad- 
stonian, Hoadleran, Lugonian, Johnsonian, Mor- 
risonian, Ruskinian, Salisburyian, Sheldonian, 
Taylorian, Tennysonian, Wardian, Words- 
worthian; Aberdonian, Buathonian, hostontan, 
Canlabrigian, Devonian, Galwegian, Glasgowe- 
gian, Johnian, Oxonian, Parisian, Salofian, Sterra 
Leonian. ‘There are also sportive formations, as 
any-lengthian. Seealso -an. 

Ianthine (aie npin), a. Also 7-in. [ad. L. 
tanthin-us, ad. Gr. iav@vos.|] Violet-coloured ; 
dycd of a violet colour. (See also quot. 1876.) 

1609 Biste (Douay) rod. xxv. 5 Rammes skinnes died 
redde. and ianthin skinnes [felles fanuthinas}. 1876 Treas. 
Bot. (Rev. ed.) 616/1 lanthine, pure blue stained with red, 
so as to be intermediate between the two colours, 

Iare, Larke,- obs. ff. Yaru, ready, YarK v. 

I-armed, ME. pa. pple. of Arm v. 

+I-athel(e,v. Ods. [OE. geade/zax to ennoble, 
f. adelian: sce ATHEL(E v.] 

1. trans. To make noble or renowned. 

a 1000 //ymuns vii. 26 (Gr.) Du eart zexdelod zeond ealle 


world. ¢1205 Lay. 22496 Pu hine scalt iawéelien, to cnihte 
hine dubben. 


2. To clate, fill with joy. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 3605 Sone werd be alde king wunliche izdeled. 

Iatraliptic (0i,xtrali:ptik), a. and sb. rare. 
Also 8 evron.iatroleptie(k. [?ad. F. catraliptigue 
(Littré), ad. late L. *vatraliptices (inferred from 
tatraliptice), ad. Gr. larpaXenrixés, f. tatpadeinrns, 
f. tazpés physician + dAeiarys anointer.| a. adj. 
Kelating to the cure of diseases by the use of ungu- 
ents. b. sé. A physician who follows this method. 

1656 Brount Gélossogr., latralipiick, a Physitian or 
Surgeon that cureth only by outward applications of oynt- 
ments or frications. 1727-41 CuampBers Cyci. s.v., It was 
one Prodicus..who first instituted the iatraliptic art. 1755 
Jounson, Jatroleptich. 1864 Wesster, /atraldiftic. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., latraleiptic, latraliplic. nan 

Ta‘trarchy. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. tazpés physician, 
after Aterarchy.] The order of physicians. 

@ 1843 SoutuEY Doctor (1847) VII. 498 The chiefs of the 
Hierarchy, the latrarcby, the Nomarchy,and the Hoplarchy. 

Tatric (eijetrik), a. rave. [ad. Gr. larpicds, f. 
iazpés healer, physician, f. iao@ar to heal: cf. obs. 
F. zatrigue.] Belonging or relating to a physician 
or to medicine; medtcal; medicinal. 

1851 Baouam Aadiext. (1854) 84 In an early age of the 
iatric art. 1853 /d/¢. 346 Vhe iatric liver of the cod. 
1865 English. Mag. Feb. 158 The iatric powers with 
which he (#sculapius] is credited. ; 

Ta‘trical, a. [l. as prec. +-AL.] Medical. 

33-2 


IATRO-. 


117:6 M. Davies Ath, Brit. WI. Dissert. Physick 14 Doc- 
tors of the same Panto-Jatrical Scriptures.] 1816 Bykox 
Let, to Moore 29 Feb., 1..am..still under Iatrical advice. 

Tatro-, repr. Gr. idzpo-, combining form ofiarpd-s | 
physician ,used in Greek in larpopa@nparixes TATIO- | 
MATHEMATICAL; after which similar compounds | 
have been formed in the mod. langs. generally. 

+Iatrochemic. Obs. rare—°. [See Ivrno- and 
Cuemic sh, 2.] = latrochemist. 

]1706 Puttuirs, /afrockymicus, a Chymical Physician.] | 
1721 Dairy, fatrochymick, a Cbymical Physician. 

Iatro-chemical (aijxtroke"mikal, a. [f. as 
prec. +-AL.J] Relating to or holding the chemical 
theory of medicine and physiology adopted by 
Paracelsus and others: = CHEMIATIIC. 

1832 Sin W. Hamitton Discuss. (1855) 252 The crudities 
of the Iatro-mathematical and latro-chemical hypotheses, 
1892 Atienzum 6 Aug. 197/2 The history of the iatro- 
cheinical period. 

Iatrochemist (-ke'mist). [f. as prec. + 
CHEMIST.] One belonging to the iatrochemical 
school; also ge7t. (qnot. 1866), one who applies 
the knowledge of chemistry to medical practice. 

1727 Bairey vol. I, /atrochymist, a Chymical Physician, 
or one who uses or prescribes chiefly Chyinical reparations. 
1832 Sin W. Hamitron Discuss. (1853) 260 In theory Jhe 
was] .. Iatro-chemist. 1866 Ovtinc dni. Chem. 4 Ouly 
the tatro-chemist, if I may 90 call him, can ever hope to 
understand the varied series of actions, healthy and morbid 

-in the living organisin. 

Tatrology (ai&treléodzi). rave-°, [ad. Gr. 
iarpodoyia (Philo), f. ta7pé-s physician; sce -Locy.] 
‘The science of, or a treatise on, medicine. 

1855 in Mayne L£-xfos. Lex, 

Iatromathematical (-mx}/metikal), a. [f. 
mod. L. fa/romathémalicus (Ampsingits, 1602), a. 
Gr, jarpopabnparikés (Proclus), applied to ‘ those 
who practised medicine in conjunction with astro- 
logy’, f. idrpé-s physician + poa@nyarck-ds mathe- 
matical : see -1caL. Cf. I°. talromathémalique.) 

+a. Practising medicine in conjunction with 
astrology (quot. 1621). Ods. b. Kelating to or 
holding a mathematical theory of medicine ; ap- 
plied to a school of physicians which arose in Italy | 
in the 17th century, whose system of physiology 
and medicine was founded on the principles of 
inathematics and mechanics. 

1621 burton Anat. Mel. ut. i. iv. t. 298 Paracelsus .. will 
haue .. time of cure, of gathering of herbs .. Astrologically 
obserued, which Thurnesserus, and some Iatromathinatical 
professors, are too superstitious in iny ludgment. 1832 |sce 
latro-cuemicaL]. 1838-9 Haram /dist. Lit, IV. 1. viii. 

§ 38. 362 A second school of medicine .. the iatro-inathe- 
matical. ? 

llence Ia:'tromathema'‘tically a/v. So also 
+Ia:tromathema‘tic sb. (see quot. 1656); +Ia:- 
tromathema‘ties, a work on medicine and 
astrology. 

1603 Sir C. Heyoon Jud, Astrol, vi.178 He neglectcth 

not the preceptes of Phisick, but latromathematicallie 
joineth them together. 1647 Lu.ty Chr, Astrol. xliv. 268, 
{ have endeavoured to English the latromathematicks of 
Hermes. 1656 BLounr Glossogr., Jatromathematique .. 
may signifie a Physitian that is also a Matheinatician, or 
one skild both in Physic, and the Mathematicks. 1855 
Mayne £-xfos. Lea., latromathematics. 

Iatromathematician (-mep/matifan’. [f. 
as prec., after mathematician: in ¥. iatromathé- 
maticten.] One belonging to the iatromathe- 
matical school. 

1727 Baitry vol. Il, /atromathematician, a Physician, 
who considers Diseases, and tbeir Causes mathematically, 
and prescribes according to mathematical proportions. 
1838-9 Haciam //ist. Lit, 1V. av. viii. § 38. 362 Pitcairn 
and Boerhaave were leaders of the iatro-mathematicians. 
1858 WiteweLt //ist, Sci, Ideas 1x. ii. § 3 11. 185 Several of 
the iatromathematicians were at tbe saine time teachers 
of engineering and of medicine. ¥ 

Iatromechanical (-m/kenikil), a. [See 
Tarro-.J = ]ATROMATHEMATICAL. 

3881 Huxteyin Nasre No. 615.345 This conclusion strikes 
at the root of the whole iatro-mechanical system. 
Iatrophysical (aijxtrofizikal), @. [See 

Tarno-.} Kelating to medicine and physics. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. lafrophysical, of or belonging to 
what is medical and physical; anciently applied as an. 
epithet of certain writings which treated of natural phe- 
nomena with relation to medicine. 

I-attred, -et, ME. pa. pple. of ATTER v., to 
poison. 

Ib., abbrev. of IBrpEst. 

I-banned, ME. pa. pple. of Ban v. 

I-bannysshed, ME. pa. pple. of Banisu z. 

I-baptized, ME. pa. pple. of Barrize z. 

crz05 St. Kath. 191 in E. E. P. (1862) 95 Tuo hondred 
kny3tes ek ibaptized were. 

I-barnd, ME. pa. pple. of Burn @. 

1297 R. Gove. (Rolls) 9535 Wircestre was pus ibarnd. 

+I-be, v. Oés. rare. [f. 1- prof’, OE. ge- + 
Be v.] intr. To be. 

«31175 Cott. Hom. 235 Hwe seden zrst pat bes arndraces 
wer isent of fif cheden, swa ibeod. a 1225 ducr. Rh. 392 Hes 
deciples, bet schulden stonden bi him and ibeon his siden, 
€1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 458, 1 thi soget wil ibe. ’ 

I-be, i-beo, i-ben, ME. pa. pple. of BE z. 


} 
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I-beate(n, -bete(n, MI‘. pa. pple. of Beat v. 

+I-bedde. 06s. [OEF. gebedda, -e (=OS. gi- 
beddio, MIIG, gebetie,, f. BED sb.) A bedfellow. 

Beowulf (Z.) 655 Wolde wizfruma wealh-beo secan cwen 
to Rebeddan. arzz50 Owl & Night. 1570 Pat [he] .. hire 
sende hetere ibedde. /ése. 1490. 

+ I-bede, v. Obs. (OL. gebéodan, f. béodan: see 
Bib wv. A.J ¢rans. To command, proclaim, offer. 

a 800 0. f, Chron. an, 755 Hiera se 2 ling achwelcum 
feoli and feorh gebead. ¢930 “Laws of rE thelst, i. ¢. 20 
[lit beo seofon nihtum geboden. a1300 Floriz 4 Bl. 804 
Ihe wulle 3eue be a kinedom, Also long and also brod Also 
cure 3et bi fader tbod. 

I-beft, MI:. var. of Bert fa. pple., beaten. 

€ 1300 Cursor A. 20974 (Edin.) Anis was he I-beft a tuise. 

I-bent, MIE. pa. pple. of Bexp v. 

+I-beot. Ods. [OE. geddol, f. ge- I- pref. + 
BeEot.] ‘Threatening. 

c1000 /E.eric //om. 1. 568 Alys us nu Drihten fram his 
sebeote. c 1205 Lay. 7682 Heo speken of bra:tte & of prute 
ibeote. Ji. 21029 Pis was heore ibeot. 

I-berded, southern ME. form of BEarbep. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 11. 195 A inayde..i-chaunged 
and i-torned into a inan, and was i-berded anon. 

+I-bere, s+. Obs. (OE. gebwriu, -¢ bearing, f. 
beran to DEAR.) Bearing, comportment, conduct. 

agoo Cyxewutr Elene 659 (Gr.' We .. on zewritu setton 
peoda gebaru. a@r2aso in 0. F. Afisc. 100 Milde wes pat 
mayde And of fayre ibere. a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 222 Alle 
pat ihereth pine ibere. 

+I-bere, v.) Obs. [OM geberan (=OS. and 
OMG, grberan, Goth. gabairan), f. beran to BEAR.] 
trans. To bear, bring forth. 

@ 893 K. -Ecrkep Oros. tv.i. §7 Ne mehiton nanuht lib- 
hendes geberan. ¢ 1000 JA.Lrric Gen. xxxv.1g Rachel .. 
aebur..Meniamin. c120g Lay 27850 Ardur . pider iberen 
lette Luces pene kaisere. azz2z§ Azcr. WN. 194 Wel is be 
moder pet ou iber. ¢ 1275 Sass. our Lordi2zin O. f:. Misc. 
37 Prytty wyntre and more. .Scobpe bat Mayde liyne y Ler. 

+ I-bere, v.2 Os. (OE. zeberan to comport 
oneself = OS. grbdrian, MIIG. gebirren: sce DERE 
v.) tutr, Yo conduct oneself. 

6897 K. Hi erep Gregory's Past, xlvi. 256 Ne scule ]ze] 
wid hine zeb.cran swa swa wid feond. ¢ 1205 Lay. 21010 
mon pe swa ibered. /4id. 30288 Nu we inazen wepen and 
wanliche iberen, a 1225 Yulfuna 52 Weiberdeas. ful wiht. 

Tberian (aibienan, a. and sd. [f. L. /beria 
the country of the /6é77 or /béres, a. Gr. “IBnpes the 
Spaniards, also an Asiatic people near the Cancastis 
in modern Georgia. See -AN, -14N.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to ancicnt Iberia in 
Europe (comprising Spain and Portugal, the 
‘Iberian peninsula’ , or its inhabitants; hence a. 
Basque; b. Of Spain and Portugal unitedly. 

1618 Sytvestrer Tobacco battered 692 By This, th’ 
Iberian Argonauis May be suppos’d .. I‘ have kill‘d inore 
Men then by their Martyrdom, Or Massacre. 1634 Mitton 
Comnus 60 Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields. 1828-32 
Tuintware & Hare tr. Wrebuhr’s list. Rome (1851) 1.171 
An Iberian colony at Nora. 1881 Zimes 21 Apr. 9/4 
Whether this Iberian scheme has any chance of realization. 
18 . Heron Celtic Church 7 There are reasons for 
believing that the Firbolgs contained an Iberian eletnent. 

2. Of or pertaining to ancicnt Iberia in Asia, 
nearly corresponding to modern Georgia. 

1671 Micron /. XR. un. 318 The Hyrcanian cliffs Of 
Caucasus, and dark Iberian dales. : ae 

B. sé. 1. a. An inhabitant of ancient Iberia in 
Ikurope ; hence (a) a Basque, (4) a Spaniard. b. 
The language of ancient Iberia, supposed to be 
represented by the modern Basque. 

1623 Cockeras, /écrtans, Spaniards. 1632 MAsSINGER 
Maid of Hon. 1. i, When the Iberian quaked, her |Eng- 
land's} worthies named. 1842 Peicharp Nat. //ist. Man 
xxiv. (1348) 256 The language of the ancient Iberians has 
survived. .in the vernacular speech of the Biscayans in Spain 
and the Basques of France. Pert . 

2. An inhabitant of ancient Iberia in Asia. 

1601 Hotrann //iny I. xx9 You enter .. into the Iberians 
region, who are separated from the Albanois .. by the 
riuer Alazon, which runneth downe from the Caucasian 
hills. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrtmage (1614) 43 Vhe Iberians, 
saith Montanus, dwelt neare to Meotis: certaine Colonies 
of them inhabited Spaine, and called it Hiberia. 1635 
Pacitt Christianogr. 1. it. (1636) 54 The Georgians are 
those people whom Cosmographers cal Iberians. 

Iience Ibe‘rianism (see quot.). 

1880 Literary I orld 8 Oct. 234/2 Iberianism, the project 
of bringing Spain and Portugal together under a single 
crown, 

Tberic (aiberik), a. fad. L. /bzricus (£7-) 
Spanish, f. /bé77: see prec.) =IBERIAN A. 1b, 

1881 Yisues 21 Apr. 4/1 A large stride towards the Iberic 
union. 

Iberism (ei:bériz'm). [f. as Ierian + -1su.] 
(See quots.) So I‘berist, an adtocate of ‘ Iberism’. 

1881 Saf. Rev. 23 Apr. 519 Iberism..signifies the desire for 
a coalition of Spain and Portugal, in which Iberia is to be 
for the Iberians. /d/¢., The Iberist.. would probably retort 
that England and Scotland got on very well together. 

Iberite (aitbérait). Afa. [f. L. /éerfa Spain 
+-ITk.] An altered form of iolite found at Toledo. 

1868 Dana J/in, ed. 5)301 MWeissite, therite, huroutte, are 
. supposed to be altered tolite. 

I-bet, ME. pa. pple. of Beet v., to amend. 

+ I-bete, v. Obs. [OE. gebdétan, f. bé1an to make 
good. amend, BEET.) ¢rans. To make good, 
amend, mend. 


| 
| 


-IBLE. 


971 Blicki. Hons. 9x Donne sceolan we .. zebetan ealle fa 
we ar... Zedydon. ¢1175 Lamb. Lom. 25 Wa is me pet ic 
.-heo ne jebette. /é:d. 149 If he ne mei .. his neode ibete, 
¢1275 Moral Ode 234 Heo nolde. hore sinne ibete. ‘ 

Ibex (eibeks). Also 7 ibeeks. Pl. ibexes, 
ralely ibices (ai-bisiz). [L. sex (2bic-em) a kind 
of goat, a chamois.] A species of wild goat (Capra 
‘tbex or Léex ibex) inhabiting the Alps and Apen- 
nines, the male of which has very large strongly 
ridged recurved diverging horns, and hair of a 
brownish or reddish grey becoming grey in winter ; 
the female, shorter horns and grey hair; also called 
bouguelin and steinbock. lExtended to other species 
of the same genus or subgenus, inhabiting mountain- 
ranges in Europe, Asia, and A frica. ( 

1607 TorseLe ag Beasts (1658) 194 They inhabit. the 
Rocksor Mountains, but not the tops like the Ibecks. /6/d. 

347 ‘The Ibex. |soine] take it to be a wilde Goat .. these are f 
ored in the Alpes, and are of an admirable celerity, aluhough 

their heads be loaded with such horns, as no other Beasts 

of their stature beareth. 1671 J. Weuster Metallogr. ix. 

140 Goats that are called Ibices. 1974 Got.sm. Nat. //ist. 

I]. 38 The ibex resembles the goat in... shape. 1776 Pen- 

nant Zool. ied. 4) 1. 34 Vhe origin of the domestick goat is 

the Stern-doc, Iée.r, or wild goat. 1878 G. F. Mactrar 
Joskua xv. (1880) 142 Numerous ibexes or Syrian chainois 
inhabit these chffs. 

tI-bid, v. Obs. (OE. gediddan (=OS, gebid- 
dean, Goth. gabidjan), {. baddan, Vid v. B.) intr. 

To pray. (In OF. with refl. dative.) 

97% Luickl. Hom. 139 Uton Zebiddan us to uruin Drihtne. 
c1000 igs. Gosp. Matt. vi. 5 Ponne ze cow gebiddon. 
¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 45 1c ham 3eue reste alswa fa ibeden 
hauest. a122zg Aucr. R. 144 Wakicd & ibidded ou, & tet 
schal makien ou stonden. a@1300 lox § Wolf 135 Ich 
hedde so ibede for the. : 

| Ibidem (ibsitdem). [[..,=in the same place; 

f. 26¢ there + dcemonstr. suffix -dem, as in idem, 
Jandem, etc.] In the same place; in the same 
book, chapter, passage, etc.: used to avoid the 
icpetition of a refcrence. Abbreviated 262. or 76. 

1663 Bovir F.xp. §& Nat. Philos. 1. 415 Ad pag. 257... 

Ibid. Hac. &c. /bid. 416 Ad pag. 259 Ib. Cholera.. is j 
cured by the saine Remedies. 1675 Daxter Cath. 7 heol, 

1. 1.23 See more Ibid | to the saine purpose. /ded. uu. Vu 

169, I find Dr. Twisse (:6x/. and addi sxfe) charging it on 
them Jetc.). 1762-71 H. Wacro.e lertue's dnecd. Paint, 
(1786) I. 119 Ibidem, Adam and Eve, half figures. 1868 
Furntvatt Forcwords to Labees Bh. 51 R. Whiston, 
Cathedral Trusts, p. 2-4. .. lbid., p. 10-12. 

Tbidine (ei:bidain), a. Zool. [f. 1.. ibis, tbid- 
(sce 181s) + -InE.] elated to the ibis. 

1875 Parker & Newton in Eacycl. Brit. Wl. 7413/1 In 
most of these Ciconian and Ibidine types the vomer is 
evidently azygous. ’ ; pre 

+I-binde, v. (OL. gebindan (=OS. gibindan, 
ONG. grbintan). f. Binp v.] trans, ‘Vo bind. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 3 Hine nan man .. ne mihte Ze- 
lindan. ax1175 Cott. Hom, a Pat pa wel rcowen hine 
3enaman and 3ebunden. c 1205 Lay. 2487 Heo nom Aéstrild 
& Abren & lette heom ibinden. 

Ibis (aibis). Pl. ibises; also (now rarely) 
ibides (at-bid/z), ibes (ai-biz). (a. L. ibis (gen. 
ibis, ibidis, p\. ibes), a. Gr. [Bis (gen, tBidos, Bews) 
the ibis. an Egyptian bird. So in I*., Sp., and Pg. ; 
lt. #67] A genus of large grallatorial birds of 
the family /é:dide, allied to the stork and heron, 
comprising numerous species with long legs and 
long slender decurved Lill, inhabiting lakes and 
swamps in warm climates; a bird of this genus, 
esp. (and originally) the Sacred Ibis of Egypt 
(/bts religiosa), with white and black plumage, an 
object of veneration among the ancient Egyptians. 

Other species are the Glossy Ibis (/d/s or Plegadis Jalci- 
actlus), found widely in tbe Old World and occasionally in 
N. America; the White Ibis (Audocimus albus) of the 
Southern U. S.3 the Scarlet Ibis (&. ruber) of tropical and 
subtropical America, etc. 

1382 Wycuir Dewé. xiv. 16 An ybyn (1388 a siconye}, that 
is a foule of Nyle flood. ¢xg00 Mavunvev. (Roxb.) vi. 23 
Aboute pis ryuer er grete plentee of fewles pat er called in 
Latyne Ciconie or Ibices [ec/. 1839, 45 Sikonyes that thei 
clepen Ibes}. 1588 Greexe andosto (1843) 51 Like the 
bird Ibys in Egipt, which hateth serpents yet feedeth on 
their egges. 1594 7? GREENE Sedimus Whs. 1881-3 XIV. 284 
Those industrious birds, Whose Ibides. a 1661 Hotypay 
Fuvenal 271 They ador'd the bird ibis, for eating the eggs 
of serpents. which infest their countrey ; and for destroying 
snakes. 1839-43 Yarrett //ist. Brit. Birds 11.506 The ap- 
pearance of the Glossy Ibis | /Ais fadcinedius) in this country, 
though not uncommon, is still accidental. 1874 Coves Birds 
N. iV. 513 Ibises inhabit the warmer parts of both hemt- 
spheres. Tbey are nearly related to Hercns. 

J-blamed, ME. pa. pple. of BLaME v. ; 

-ible, the form of the suffix -BLE, representing 

L. -ibitis, formed from Latin consonantal stems 
(verbal or participial) and some e-stems, and -2di/is 
from z-stems; as /ey-16/e, poss-thle, vis-t6le, fiex-ible, 
permiss-tble, terr-ille, aud-tble, Often displaced by 
-able in words that have come through French, or 
that are looked upon as formed immediately on an 
Eng, verb. as _refer-able, ten-able, readmitt-able, 
convert-able, divid-alle. 

I-bleched, ME. pa. pple. of BLeacnzv. I-bled, 
of Bueep v. I-blend, i-blent, of BLEND z., to 
blind, etc.:; see also YBLENT. I-blessed, -et, 


I-BOD. 


of BLuEss vz. 
I- bobbed, of Bos v. 

+I-bod, 54. Obs. [OE. gebod (=OS. gibod, 
ONG. gabot, gibot, Ger. gebol), f. OF. héodan, 
OTeut. *deudau to command: see Bip v. A.] 

a. Command, order. b. Bid, offer. 

¢888 K. Ecereo Boeth. xxxix. § 13 Be pxs cyninges ze- 
bode. c¢ x205 Lay. 14611 Nulle we nauere mare pine iboden 
here, /dzd. 22524 Al pat he 3irnde al he him sette, 3isles and 
ades, and alle his ibodes. 

I-bod, ME. pa.t. of IBEDEv., to offer. I-boded, 
of BopE v. I-boden, of bede, Bip uv. A. 

+I-boen, i-bon, ff/. 2. [f. I- (:—ge-) +ODa. 
béin=ON. biinn pa. pple. of béa, bia to make 
ready, etc.: cf. Bounn pf/.a.1] Made ready, pre- 
pared, attired, dressed. 

c1205 Lav. 14294 Heo weoren swide wel ibon. a@ 1300 
Siriz 434 1ch am redi and iboen To don al that thou saie. 

I-boghen, -bojen, obs. pa. pple. of Bow v. 
I-boght, -boht, -bought, of Buy v. I-bol3e(n, 
var. of BoucueN, enraged. I-boned, of Boxepa. 
Ibony, obs. f. Esony. I-boren, ME. pa. pple. of 
BEAR v. 

+ I-borenesse. [f. tore born + -NESS.] Birth, 

1225 cincr. R. 262 His iborenesse on eorde of pe clene 
meidene. a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. //om. 205 \ch bide pe and 
biseche pe .bi his iborenesse. 

I-borghe(n,-bor3e(n, -borhe(n, -borewe(n, 
saved, delivered, preserved; Mit. pa. pple. of 
BexcHE v. I-borsten, of Burst v. 

c1250 Meid Maregrete li, He is iborsten a two. 

I-bosked, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Busk z. 
I-botened, of Butron v. I-bounde(n, i-bun- 
de(n, of Binp, I-sinpev. I-braced, of Brace v. 
I-brad, of BnepdE v2, to broaden. I-bred, of 
Brepev.!, to roast. I-brend, i-brent, of BuRN v. 
I-brevet, of Breve v. 

tI-bringe, v. Obs. (OF. gebringan, f. bringan 
to Brinc.] éraus. To bring. /7/. and fig. 


S 
az000 Sol, & Sat. 87 (Gr.) He maz done ladan gast. .fleonde 


gehrengan. ¢1z0g Lay, 2686« Feouwer eorles he hhte 


ford heom ibringen. a1ago Owl & Night. 1539 Nis nan nion 
pat ne mai ibringe His wif amis mid swuche bi ge. 
I-broched, ME. pa. pple. of Broacu v.1 
I-broded, of Broap v. I-broght, -broht, 
-brou, g)ht, of Brine v. I-broiden, of Braipv.: 
see BROIDEN. 

-+I-broke, -en, /a. ffle. Obs. 
BREAK.) 

¢goo tr. Beda’s Hist. v. vi. (1890) 400 Se Suma zebrocen 
was. ¢1175 Lamb, fom. 83 jef he hefde on his moder 
ibroken hire meidenhad. a@ 1225 Fuliana 49 \ch habbe .. 
ibroken ham pe schuldren & te schonken. c x290 Beket 1007 
in S, Eng. Leg. 1. 135 For he suor.. and hath ibroke is 
oth. 1519 four Elen. in Hazl, Dodstey 1. 49 Jack boy, is 
thy bow i- broke? 

+I-brotheren, -thren, 5). 4/. Obs. [OE. 
geord0or, -Oru (=O. gibrédar, ONG. gabruoder, 
Ger. gebriider), collective pl. of drddJor BrotHeEn.] 
Brethren, brothcrs collectively (or mutually). 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 8 ge synt ealle gebrodru. 
¢1200 Trin. Coli. Hom. 219 For pi bed alle man ibrobren 
and isustren. ¢ 1205 Lav. 3880 Beine iweren ibroderen. 

I-browe(n, MI. pa. pple. of Brew v. I-built, 
i-buld, i-bult, obs. forms of BuiLt pa. pple. 

a 1300 Fioriz & Bl. 643 His palais pat was so faire ibuld. 


16x0 HoLtanno Camden's Brit, 1. 367 The roufe aloft Ibuilt 
Of Geat. i ; 

+I-bure, v. Oés. (OL. zgebyriaz =OS. siburian, 
OHG. gaburjan, Ger. gebiihren: see Bry.) tatr. 
To pertain, behove, be proper. 

¢ x000 JELFRic Gen. x\viil. 18 Ne gebyrap hit swa. «1100 
O. E. Chron. (MS. C.) an. 1036 Hine man byrigde swa him 
wel zebyrede. ¢1175 Lamb. fom. 79 Nu hit iburd breke 

word. @1250 Prow. /Elfred 75 Pe eorl and be epelyng 

iburep vnder godne king pat lond to leden. 

I-buried, ME. pa. pple. of Bury v. 

+I-burned, #//.a. Obs. (OE. zebyruod, f. byrue 
Bonne, Biunte.| Mailed. 

¢1000 JELFRIC Gram. xliii. (Z.) 256 Loricatus, xebyrnod. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 26277 Gerin & Beof. -iburned and ihelmed. 

I-by, i-bye, been, ME. pa. pple. of BE v. 

+ I-bye, uv. Obs. rare. (OF. gebycgaiz, f. bycgan to 
Buy.} ¢rans. To purchase; to pay for, atone for. 

to . OF. Chron, amio 1016 Lundenwaru .. him frip ze- 
bohton. ¢ 1435 Yorr. Portugal 1222 Pou shalt ibye it. 


Ic, obs. form of I, pvov. 

-ic (formerly -ick, -ik(e, -ique), s¢/fix, primarily 
forming adjs., many of which are used as sbs. 
The latter have also the form -ics: see 2. 

1. In adjs., immediately representing F. -zgze, ad. 
L, -ic-us, of Latin origin, as in c7vic-ws, classic-us, 
public-us, domestic-us, agualic-us, or ad, Gr. -tt-ds, 
AS in Kwpur-ds cOmic-us, ypappariK-ds vrammalic-us, 
montix-ds poetic-us. This was in Gr. one of the 
commonest of suffixes, forming adjs., with the sense 
‘after the manner of ’, ‘ of the nature of’, ‘ pertain- 
ing to’, ‘of’. Its use in L. was much more re- 
stricted, and it ceased to be a living formative, 
except in the compound suffix -a@/icus (see -ATIC, 
-AGE), and in words formed from Greek, or on 


Broken. (Sec 
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med.L., whence they passed into the modern langs. ; 
since the 16th c. they have been taken directly from 
Gr., or formed upon Gr. elements, and in somerecent 
(esp. scientific) terms on words from L. or other 
sources, as carbonic, oratoric, artistic, bardic, 
scaldic, felspathic, Icelandic, Byrontc. vb. In 
Chemistry, the suffix -7c is specifically employcd 
to form the names of oxygen acids and other com- 
pounds having a higher degree of oxidation than 
those whose names end in -ous; e.g. chloric acid 
HO,Cl, chlorous acid HO.Cl, sulphuric acid 
H,SO,, sadphurous acid H,SOg. 

At the time when this nomenclature was introduced only 
two such compounds were provided for. In many cases 
other oxyge compounds have since been obtained, but 
the names in -7¢ and -ous have been retained in their original 
applications, and prefixes as Jer-, Ayper-, iy fo-, sesgui-, ec. 
prefixed to denominate the additional compounds. 

1807 THomson Chem. ii. 254 he French chemists .. made 
some of the names of the combustible acids end in éc, as if 
they were saturated with oxygen; and others in ous, as if 
they were capable of combining with an additional dose. 
‘The faci is, that none of them are, strictly speaking, satur- 
ated with oxygen; for all of them are capable of combining 
with more, 1849 D Campari /uorg. Chem. 4 Acids formed 
by oxygen with another element, are distinguished by the 
lermination ous, given to acids with a lesser quantity of 
oxygen, and /c to acids with a greater quantity. 


2. Already in Gr., acjs. in -txés were used abso- 
lutely as sbs., e.g. in sing. masc., as Eraux-ds (man) 
of the porch, Stoic, «petex-ds (man) able to discern, 
critic, hence in L. Svéteus, criticus, etc.; also, in 
sing. fem., in names of arts (sc. réxvn) or systems 
of thought, knowledge, or action (sc. Gewpia, pido- 
copia), €.g. % pouvoir the art of the Muses, music, 
% pytopxn the oratorical art, rhetoric, 7 76uc7y 
theory of morals, ethics, % dz scicnce of vision, 
optics ; and in neuter pl., as expressions for the 
affairs or matters pertaining to some department, 
and hence as names of treatises on these subjects, 
as 7a olxovopixa things pertaining to the manage- 
ment of a household, a treatise on this, economics. 
Sometimes both forms were in use with a distinction 
of sense; €.g. % moActixy the art of the statesman, 
political science, 7d modArtixa affairs of state, 
politics; this distinction tended however to become 
obliterated, as in  taxtey, Ta TaKTIUd tactics, 7 
g~uoikn, TA Puowa physics. In pairs like puocnn, 
void both forms gave regularly a L. form in -zca, 
as physica, which miglit be taken as fem. sing. or 
neutcr pl.; hence there was in med.L. considerable 
fluctuation in the grammatical treatment of these 
words. In the Romanic langs. (It., Sp. -éca, F. 
-ique), as also in Ger. (-22), they were regularly 
treated as fem. sing.; though in French. from the 
16th c., sometimes as plural (/es enathématiques). 

In English, such words of this class as were in 
use before 1500 had the singular form, and were 
usually written, alter French, -7gue, -zhe, as arsme- 
tike, magike, musithe, logike(-ique), rclorique, ma- 
thematique (-ike, -tk), mechanique, economique, 
ethyque (-¢k); this form is retained in arz/hmefic, 
logic, magic, music, rhetoric (though logics has also 
been used). But, from the 15th c., forms in -ics 
(-zgues) occur as names of treatiscs (repr. Gr. names 
in -#a or their L. translations in -zca), c.g. etigues 
=Td 76a; and in the second half of the 16th c. 
this form is found applied to the subject-matter of 
such treatises, in mathematics, economics, ete. From 
1600 onward, this has been the accepted form with 
names of sciences, as acoustics, conics, dynamics, 
ethics, linguistics, metaphystcs, optics, stattcs, or 
matters of practice, as wsthelics, athletics, econo- 
mucs, georgics, gymnastics, politics, tactics. The 
names of sciences, even though they have the form 
in -7¢s, are now construed as singular, as in ‘ mathe- 
matics zs the science of quantity ; z/s students are 
mathematicians’; in recent times some writcrs, 
following German or French usage, have preferred 
to use a form in -éc, as in dialectic, dogmatic, ethic, 
melaphysic, static, cte. Names of practical matters 
as gymnastics, politics, tactics, usually remain 
plural, in construction as well as in form. 

3. Besides the preceding, there are many sbs. 
formed directly from adjectives in -2¢ taken abso- 
Intely, either after ancient models or on ancient 
analogies, as in names of medical agents, as a/ex7- 
pharmic,emetic, cosmetic, hidrotic(pl.emetics, etc.) ; 
in names of styles of poetry or metres, as epic, lyrtc, 
Anacreontics, tambics; and in words of various kinds, 
as domestic, rustic.catholic,classic,mechanic, lunatic. 

Words in -fc from Gr. or L. have the stress regularly on 
the penult, e.g. wechauic, dramatic, encl*tic, fana'tic. 
The exceptions, as arithmetic, arsenic, catholic, he retic, 
rhetoric, lunatic, are chiefly words taken directly from 


French, in which originally the final syllable had the main 
Stress, and the antepenult a secondary stress (rke:fori gue), 


I-blowe(n, of Brow v.! and 2. | Greek types. These were very numerous in late and | 


ICASTIC. 


which afterwards became the priniary in accordance with 
the regular treatment of French words (e.g. vaiuite’, 
a:nima'l), in English. 

A tew adjs. in -¢c form advs. in -écly, as publicly, fran- 
ticly, heroicly; but the adv, is usually in -1cAtty, from the 
secondary adj. in -icaL. Derivative abstract sbs. are formed 
in -Icity, as domesticity, atomicity, and agent nouns in-1C1AN 
as arithmelician, inusician, physician, 

I-cached, I-cakeled, ME. pa. pples. of Catcu, 
CackLE vis. Icacin: see under Icica. 

-ical, a compound suffix, f. -1c + -AL, sometimes 
forming an ad). from a sb. in -7¢, as music, mustcal, 
but more frequently a secondary adj., as comic, 
conical, historic, historical. Its origin appears to 
have been the formation in late L. of adjs. in -a//s 
on sbs. in -¢c-ws, or in -%cé, e.g. gramutalic-us 
grammarian, grammalicé grammar, granimatic- 
al-ts grammatical, c/érzcus clergyman, clerk, clértc- 
al-is clerical. So in med.L., chirurgiedl-is, domt- 
wic-al-is, medicdl-ts, imitisical-is, physical-is. In 
French, adjs. of this type are few, and mostly taken 
directly from L. formations, as chirssgical. clérical, 
grammatical, médical, etc. But in English they 
are exceedingly numerous, existing not only in all 
cases in which the term in -zc is a sb., but also as 
the direct 1epresentatives of L. adjs. in -écws, F. 
-igue. Thus we find before 1500 canonical, chirur- 
gical, domestical, musical, philosophical, physical. 
Many adjs. have a form both in -s¢ and -#ca/, and 
in such cases that in -/ca/ is usually the earlier and 
that more used. Often also the form in -7¢ is re- 
stricted to the sense ‘of’ or ‘of the nature of’ the 
subject in question, while that in -7ca/ has wider or 
miore transferred senses, including that of ‘ practi- 
cally connected’ or ‘dealing with’ the subject. 
Cf. ‘economic science’, ‘an economical wife’, ‘pros 
phetic words’, ‘ prophetical studies’, ‘a comic song’, 
‘a comical incident’, ‘ the ¢ragze muse’, ‘his /ragi- 
cal fate’, A héstoric book is one mentioned or 
famous in history, a A7storical trcatise contains or 
deals with history, But in many cases this dis- 
tinction is, from the nature of the subject, difficult 
to maintain, or entirely inappreciable. 

Adjectives of locality, nationality, and language, as Baltic, 
Arabic, Teutonic, and those of chemical and other technical 
nomenclature, as oxalic, ferric, pelagic, dactylic, hypnotic, 
megalithic, have usually no secondary form in -al. 

Hence some derivative sbs. in -écality, as technicality, 

I-called, ME. pa. pple. of Cai. v. 

ically, advb. ending, f. -1ca1.+-L¥?, forming 
advs. from acjs. in -zca/, which are also uscd as 
the advs. from the corresponding adjs. in -Ic, 
Thus Aistori¢, historical, adv. historically, poetic, 


poetical, adv. foctically. ‘The adv. is almost always 


in -7cadly even when only the adj. in -zc is in current 
use, as in athletically, hypnotically, phlegmatically, 
rustically, scenically. 

Icarian (oiké-riain), @.t Also 9 Iearean. [f. 
L, /earius = Gr, Yedpios, {. Jearus, “Ixapos the son 
of Daedalus, in Greek Mythology.] 

Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of Icarus, 
fabled, in escaping from Crete, to have flown so 
high that the sun melted the wax with which his 
artificial wings were fastened on, so that he fell 
into the “Egean sea: hence, applied to ambitious 
or presumptuous acts which end in failure or ruin. 

1595 folimanteta (1881) 58, 1 feel my Icarian wings to 
melt with the heate of so bright a sunne. 1623 CocKERAM, 
Icharian soaring, Pride. 1639 G. Daniet Poems Wks. 1878 
II. 121 Mee hetter suits to Creepe Then with Icarian winge 
Contrive a scorned Ruine. @ 1822 SueLtey Maen, dnc. in 
Ess. & Lett. (Camelot) 43 Expectations are often exalted 
on Icarean wings, and fall. 1844 Disraew Coningsby vu. i, 
Your Icarian flight melts into a very grovelling existence. 


Icarian (aikéo‘rian), @a.2 and sb. [f. Zeari-a 
(see def.) +-AN.] 

a. adj. Pertaining to or characteristic of Icaria, 
an ideal republic described in a work (Voyage en 
fearte, 1840) by the French communist [tienne 
Cabet (1788-1856), afterwards taken as the name 
of several communistic settlements, established by 
Cabet at Nauvoo and elsewhere in U.S. b. sé. 
A follower or adherent of Cabet; a member of an 
Icarian community such as that at Nauvoo. 

1865 Atheneum No. 1949. 309/1 A Phalansterian, perhaps 
an Icarian. 1875 Noxpuorr Comnunsistic Soc. U.S. 387 
The Icarians reject Christianity. 4a. 393 The Icarian 
system is as nearly as possible a pure democracy. 

Tlence Ica‘rianism, the communism of Cabet. 

1883 R. ‘I. Exv #'». & Geri, Soctalisi iii. 50 Uhe apostles 
of Icurianism should. . convert the world by teaching, preach- 
ing..and by setting good examples. 

-earied, ME. pa. pple. of Carry v. 

TIeary, var. of Ikary, caviare. 

+Icasm, Obs. rare—'. [ad. Gr. etxacpa com- 
parison, similc, f. efd¢ew to make like, to depict.] 
A figurative expression. So +Zea‘stic a. [ad. Gr. 


elxaotixos], figurative. hes mie. 
1664 H. Mork A/yst. Jurg. u. i. ix. 259 The difficulty of 
understanding Prophecies is in 8 manner no greater, when 
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once a man has taken notice of the settled meaning of the 
peculiar Jcasms therein. /éfd., These be the chief Icastick 
terms that occur in the Prophetick style. 

I-cast, ME. pa. pple. of Cast v. 


t+Icche n, v. 0ds. [Of obscure history; in 
meaning it agrces with the later farms llitcu, 


Ircuv.2, but evidence of continuity is wanting.] 
trans. and intr. To move, stir. 

¢ 1200 Orw1N 8123 He..icchedd bimm a litell upp & wollde 
himm sellfenn mirrprenn. /d7d. 11833 Uss birrb. te mare 
uss godenn, & icchenn uppwarrd a33 suinm del Inn alle 
gode dedess. ¢ 1305 S¢. Lucy 105 in £. £. 7’. (1862) 104 Hi 
ne mi3te hire a fot awinne, Ne make hire icche anne fot, of 
pe stede.  /drcf. 132. 105 Hi gonne to drawe and tuicche, And 
euerc lai bis maide stille, hi nemi3te hire enes icche, 

Iccle, obs. form of IckLe, icicle. 

Iccol, dial. variant of HickWALL. 

Ice (ais), 56. Forms: 1-3 fs, 3 ys, (isse), 3-6 
yse, 4 ijs, iys e, yss, 4-5 ysz, yise, 4-7 ise, (5 
hyse, 6 Sc. ische), 5-7 yce, s— ice. [Com. Tent. : 
OE. #fs, OF ris, OLG., ONG. (MDu., MIIG., és 
(Dn. 27s, Ger. e’s), ON. fss (Sw., Da. fs) :—OT cut. 
*iso-. There are no certain cognates outside 
Teutonic.} 

I. 1. Frozen water; watcr rendered solid by 
exposure toa low tein perature. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1608 Hit eal geimealt ise xelicost. a 1000 
Bocth, Metr., xxviii. §9 Wwa wundrad pas... hwy pat is 
maze weordan of watere. cro0o Ags. /’s.' Th.) calviit. 8 
Fyr, forst, hazel and zefeallen snaw, is and yste. ©1175 
Lamb, Ilom, 43 Pe forme wes swnan {?snaw], bat oder 4s. 
c12z50 Gen & Jlx.99 De firmament .. Of watres froren, of 
yses wal dis middel werld it Iuket al; May no fir 3et melten 
dat ys. 1340 IIAMpPote /’r, Cousc. 6644 It suld frese and 
turne al in-til yse par. ¢c1qg00o Mauxory. (Roxh.) xiv. 65 
Pe frost and be ysz es mykill harder pare pan here, ¢ 1440 
Promp, Parv, 2538/1) lce, glacies. 1567 Mar.it Gr. forest 
5 b, Isidore saith, that it (CristallJ is nothing else then 
a congeled Ise. 1620 IT’. Grancer Div, Logike 128 Colder 
then yee. 1774 GoLpsu. Nas. //ist. (1776) 1. 180 Ice, which 
is water in another state, is very elastic. 1878 Huxircy 
Phystogr. 62 Ice is in faci crystalline, while snow is crys- 
tallized. 1833 IloweE tts Aegister i, My feet are like icc. 

b. With f/.: A mass or piece of ice. 

cgoo tr. Bada's ist. v. xiili.]. (1890 436 Pam sticcum 
halfbrocenra jisa, 1383 Wyetur Dan. ili, 7o Yces and 
snowis (L. glactes et nives] blesse 3e the Lord. 1796 II. 
Honrer tr. St.-Pterre’s S/ud. Nat. (1799 1. p. xxviti, We 
shall treat. .of the sources of the Atlantic, of it's ices, .. of 
it's currents, of it’s tides. 1823 Scoressy Ihale Fishery 219 
These ices or glaciers, evidenily give rise to the numerous 
floating bergs. 1875 H ond. Phys. World ti. iii. 246 Some- 
times these ices offered but a level uniform sheet. 

2. Vhe ice: the laycr of ice on a river, lake, sea, 
etc.; the frozen surface of a body of water. 

fe goo tr. Bea's (fist. in. ii]. 4899 156 Pa eode he sume 
denice on ise unweerlice.] 1297 R. Grovuc. QRolls) 9311 Me 
mi3te bobe ride & go In Temese vpe pe yse. ¢1394 P. Pi. 
Crede 436 His wyf walked him wip. .Barfote on be bare ijs. 
1473 Warnw. Cleon. 3 Ther was ane fervent froste .. that 
menne myght goo overe the yise. 1535 STEWART Cron. 
Scot. 11.619 Or euir tha wist on Forres loch tha ran, Wnder 
the ische syne drownit thair ilkman. 1694 clcc. Sev. Late 
Voy. w. (1711) 42 In the Spring the Whales are in .the West 
Ice, as they call it. 1820 Scoressy wdc. Arctic Reg. 1. 266 
Separation between the east or zviading, and west or sealing 
ice of the fishers. 1850 Lyett Princ. Geol. vii. (ed. 8) 99 
Captain Cook was of opinion that the ice of tbe antarctic 
predominated over that of the arctic region. 

b..7o break the ice: to make a passage for 
boats, etc. by breaking the frozen surface of a river, 
lake, etc. ; fig. to make a beginning in some under- 
taking or enterprise (cf. fo break ground); to prepare 
the way for others (cf. quot. 1390) ; in modern usage, 
to break through eold rescrvc or stiffness. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) &9 To be the first to break 
tbe Ice of the Enterprize. 1590 SwinpurNe Jestaments 
Epil., The authour therefore in aduenturing to breake the 
yse to make the passage easie for his countrymen, failing 
sometimes of the fourd, and falling into the pit, nay seeme 
worthie to be pitied. 1646 J. Cooxe Vind. Prof. Law To 
Rdr., I have attempted to break the Ice in a subject con- 
cerning reformation in Courts of Justice. 1678 Butter 
Hud. i. ii. 494 Vhe Oratour. .At last broke silence, and the 
Ice. 1741 Rtcuaroson amela (1824) J. ix. 246 You see .. 
that I break the ice, and begin first in the indispensably 
expected correspondence between us. 1823 Byron Juan 
x11, xxxviii, And your cold people are beyond all price, 
When once you've broken their confounded ice. 1893 EARL 
Duxmore Pamirs J. 226 The ice being thus broken, Ching 
Dolai put aside the reserve habitual to all Celestials. 

3. In figurative expressions, with allusion to the 
slippery, cold, or brittle nature of ice. 

@ 1420 Hoccieve De Reg. Princ. 907 Beware, I rede; thow 
stondest on the yce. ¢1560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xxii. 
22, J seik the watter hett In vndir the cauld yce. 1594 
Suaks. Aich. //1, w. ii. 22 Tut, tut, thou art all Ice. 1649 
G. Dantet Trinarch., Heu. IV’, cxxix, Soe Spirits bound 
vp in the Ice of feare Are thawed by Nobler Passions 
shineing there. 1749 Fietpinc Tour Yones vin. iv, The 
bright eyes of our hero thawed all her ice in a moment. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. JJ. 170 Those who knew 
him well. .were aware that under all this ice a fierce fire was 
constantly burning. 1892 Ouipa in Fortu. Kev. LIL. 785 
The incessant, breathless round of intermingled sport and 
pleasure danced on the thin ice of debt. 

4. A congelation or crystalline appearance re- 
sembling ice. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learu. 11. xxi. § 5 Jewellers..if there be 
il graine, or a cloude, or an ise which may be ground forth, 
witbout taking to much of the stone, they help it. 
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5. a. A frozen confection. Now with av and p/.: | 
An ice-creain or water-ice. | 
(In French the pl. géacesin this sense was admiited by the 
Acad. in 1762; but as late as 1825 it was asserted to be | 

incorrect to say une glace.) 

(1716 Lavy M. W. Montacu Let. fo Lady X—— 1 Oct., 
The company are entertained with ice in several forms, 
winter and summer.] 1773 Brvpone Sicily xxxiii. (1809) | 
318 A free indulgence in the use of ices, 1831 Disrarct 
Ing. Duke xiii, Vhe cakes and the confectionary, and the 
ices. 1848 THackrray Ian. Fair xiii, He went out and aie 
ices at a pastry-cook's shop. "1850 1. & J. M. Morton Ai 
that Glitters etc. 11, Toby, take that load of pine apfle ice 
into the ball-room, and present an ice to each lady. 

b. =Jeixc. 

1725 Bravcey Fam. Dict. s.v. March pane, You may also 
ice them .. and the Ice is to be bak’d with the Oven-lid. 
1819 Pautologia, Ice,..concreted sugar. 

II. attrib. and Comé. 

GB. simple altrib. 

1744 (title) An Account of tbe Glacieres or Ice Alps in Savoy. 
1813 Etus Brand's Pop, Antig. Il. 219 mote, ‘The aniient 
Northern Nations held annual Ice Fairs, See Olaus Magnus. 
We too have heard of Ice Fairs on the River Thames. 
1884 Long, Mag. Feb. 413 The ice harvest Isis about two 
months. 1884 Bath Frail. 16 Veb. 7,2 The ice carnival at 
Montreal opened on Monday. /é/d., In the evening the Ice 
Palace was a wonderfully beautiful structure. 1895 Hi ests. 
Gaz, 31 Aug. 3 1 We are increasing our ice consumption at 
about the rate of five per cent. a year. 1898 /did. 31 Mar. 
21 The crew will consist of twenty-four men, all of them 
experienced in ice navigation. 

7. General combinations: a. at/rié, Of or per- 
taining to ice, connected with. characterized by, 
occnrring in, perfornied on, ice or the ice, as ée- 
battle, -break, -chart, -cluc, -coldness, -crack.-cross- 
ing, -fight, flower, -fog. -hole, jam, -marsh, 
-measurement, -melting, -movement, pressure, 
-range, -ravine, -road, -shove, -sfol, -storm, -temper, 
-lrack, -lramp, -travel, -upheaval, -votce, -walk; 
esp. in names of tools and implements uscd in the 
harvesting, carriage, and storage of ice for economic 
purposes, as te-barge, -baskel, -crusher, -culter, 
Sork, -leveller, -mallet, -marker, -pick, -preseruer, 
-scrafer, -shaver, -spade, -tongs, -tool. 

1856 Kane sint. Faxpl V1. xxix. 297 The scars which 
their own “ice-battles had iinpressed on the vessels. /did. 
I. xxiv. 314, I inet my officers..and showed them iny “ice- 
charts. /érd. 1) xii. 133 On this return J had inuch less 
difficulty with the *ice-cracks. /fd. J] xxvii 267 The third 
(sledge] we had to 1eserve as essential to our *ice-crossings. 
1883 /ushertes [) vhib. Catal. 200" |ce-crusher, ice-picks, and 
tools used in handling ice. 1856 Kane Alyce. Axl. 1. iii. 32 
One of those heavy *ice-fogs .. settled around us. 2853 — 
Grinnell xp. xii. (1856 87 The *ice-hole of the Vituline 
seal, 1863 Lyete Antig. J/au viii. (ed. 3 139 When ‘ *ice- 
jams‘ occur on the St. Lawrence. 1856 Kane Arct. Haxfl. 

I]. xxiv. 314 Knowledge of Lancaster Sound and its *ice- 
movements. 1896 Nansen in Daily Chron 2 Nov. 4'1 The 
*ice-pressures began to be tremendous, 18845. E. Dawson 
Handtk, Canada 122 The *ice-roads (across the St. Law- 
rence] are always marked out by spruce-irces stuck in the 
snow. 1865 Parkman Champlain xi. (1875) 334 He built a 
wall of bricks .. in order to measure the destructive effects 
of the ‘*ice-sbove' in the spring. 1858 Simmonns Dict. 
Trade," /ce-tongs, utensils for taking up ice ata table. 1875 
Kuicut Dict, Mech., /ce-tougs, grasping implements for 
carrying blocks of ice. 2856 Kank Arct. /apl. 1. vi. 58 
Nothing of *ice-upheaval has ever been described equal | 
to this. 

b. Composed or consisting of ice ; as zce-barrt- 
cade, -barrier, -bay, -beach, -bed, -block, -cake, -cas- 
calle, -case, -cataract, -chain, -cliff, -cone, -crag, 
-disc, -dock, -drift, -drop, -dust, -expanse, -floal, 
Sragment, -growth, -hummock, -lake, -lump, -mass, 
-neck, -occan, -pearl, pile, -plain, -precipice, -rain, 
-ridge, -roof, -sea, -shoal, -slope, -surface, -table, 
-lorrent, -trap, -vaull, -wall, -waste, -wharf. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl.1.xx.248 Deep cavities filled with 
snow intervened between lines of *ice-barricades. /dcd. 
xxxi. 421 A brig, high and dry, spending an Arctic winter 
over an Arctic *ice-bed. 1853 — Grinnell Exp. xxvi. (1856) 
218 There it was, with the gangway stairs of *ice-block 
masonry. 1873 J. Gemie Gt, /ce Age (1894) 543 The glacier 
descends in a series of *ice-cataracts. 1860 Tynxpatt Glac. 
11, viii. 266 Such sand-layers give birth to *ice-cones. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. J. xxv. 327 The *ice-drift from the 
sonthern of these had now piled itself in our way, 1795-7 
Soutney Juvenile & Minor Poems Poet. Wks. 1]. 97 Blue- 
lipt, an *ice-drop at thy sharp blue nose. 1860 ‘l’yxpaLt 
Glac. 1. xviii. 124 An avalanche .. came heralded by clouds 
of *ice-dust. 1774 Goins. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 326 They 
{bears] are not only seen at land, but often on “*ice-floats, 
several leagues at sea. 1897 Edin. Rev. Oct. 325 Among 
the *ice-hummocks off the southern shore of Franz Josef | 
Land. x59 Svivester Y¥ery 133 North-west winde ..his | 
volleys racqueted, Of bounding Balls of *Ice-pearl slippery | 
shining, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. |. (1856 485 The great 
*ice-plain formed one continuous sheet from the Greenland 
shore as far as the eye could reach. 1860 Tynpatt Géac. 1, 
xi. 84 Breatbing more freely after we had cleared the *ice- 
precipice. /d7d. 1. xxii. 152, J waited for him .. and helped 
him down the *ice-slope. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1, vii. 72 
We could see the strait growing still narrower, and tbe 
heavy *ice-tables grinding up. 1860 TyNnpa.t G/ac. 1. xxiv. 
173, ] visited the *ice-wall at tbe Tacul. 


c. instrumental, with passive participles, forming 
adjs., as 7ce-baltered, -bemarbled, -born, -buill, 
-capped, -chained, -checked, -chocked, -clad, -clogged, 
-clothed, -cooled, -covered, -crusted, -cumbered, -ent- 
bossed, enveloped, -fed, -glazed,-ground, -imprisoned, 
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-laden, -lined, -locked, -marked,-polished, -preserved, 
-rubbed, -shellered, -worn. Also ice-like, 
1856 Kane Arct. hxpl. 1. xxviii. 364 Ensconced in our 
*“ice-battered citadel. 1757 Gray Progr. Poesy uw. ii, In 
climes beyond the solar roud, Where shagey forms o'er *ice- 
built inountains roam. 1799 Campnrce Péeas. //epe i. 122 
Vhe *ice-chain'd waters slumbering on the sbore. 1880 
AR. Watrace /s/. Life 134 Where the whole country is 
completely *ice-clad. 1853 Kann Grinnell Exp. x. (1856) 76 
Through this *ice-clogged bay. 1755 SmoLirtt Quir. (1803) 
IV. 167 Those savoury banquets, and *ice-cooled potations, 
a 1847 Vit1za Cook /'0eus, Dog of Alps i, Vlie *ive-covered 
scalps. of the Alps. 1856 Kane Arct. (xf, 1. xiv. 156 
Through the *ice-crusted window-panes of the cabin. 1798 
Soineuy tr. UW reland’s Oberon (1826) 1. 97 Wedg'd in 
hiasses *ice-eniboss'd. 1813 Co.rripce Acmorse 1. i. 18 
An “ice-glazed precipice, 1872 ‘I'yxpaui. ors of Water 
§ 365 The *ice-ground part of the mountains is clearly dis- 
tinguished from the splintered crests. 1860 Tyxpatt Glace. 
1. avi. t0o7 Between us and the *ice-laden valley. 1860 
Gres. P. THompson Aud stlt. II], xix. 60 On the sup- 
posed ‘ice-like plain. 1897 IE. Convaeart Cambridgesh. 5 
Travelle! fragments of rock, usually *ice-marked. 188¢ 
A. K. Wattace /sl, Life 176 The *ice-preserved Arctic 
mammalia. 1860 G. H. K. Fac, Your. 165 Smooth, grey, 
*ice-worn, gneiss banks. 1893 Sire H. EH. Howortn Glacial 
Nightsare V1, 704 The higher parts of the Dovrefelds .. 
have not been ice-worn. 
d. parasynthetic, as tce-bearded, -belted, -hearted, 
-helmed, -pillared, -ribbed adjs. 
1593 SyiveEstir } ery 174 “*Ice-bearded Boreas, 1829 
Suripey Cenci 111.1, 153 Oh, *ice-bearted counsellor! 1875 
Loner. Pandora vi. Votces of the Waters, Vhe mountains, 
the giants, The *ice-helmed, the forest-belted, 1838 E11za 
Cook Melaia, Ning of Word i, We burst through the *ice- 
pillar’d gates of the North. 1866 18. Taytor /’oems, Lhe 
Jlarp, The thunders of the *ice-rihbed ocean. 


Cc. objective, as rce-blasting, -breaking, -cutting, 
-haunting, -loving, -making, sbs. and adjs. 
1883 /usheries Fahib. Catal. 362 “Ice-breaking Boat .. 
used in,.sailing among the Ice. 1833 Adm. Kew. LIM. 
343 *Ice-haunting. species. /d/d.,*Ice-loving and maritime 
species. 1875 U're's Dict. Arts 11. 488 IJlarrison’s *ice- 
niaking machine. isa particular application of the exhaust- 
ing air-pump. 1856 Kane alrct. Hapl. 1. vi. 64 A smart 
“ice-shattering breeze, to open a road for us. 
8. Special Combinations: ice-action, the action 
of ice upon the surfacc of the carth, esp. during the 
glacial perjod; ice-age, the glacial pcriod (see 
GLACIAL 3); ice-anchor, a grapncl for holding 
a ship to an ice-floe; ice-apron, a pointed structure 
for protecting a bridge-picr from ice carried duwn 
by the stream; ice auger, an auger for boring 
large holes in ice, used in ice-fishing ; ice-ax, an 
ax used by Alpine climLers, for eutttng steps in 
icy slopes ; ice-bag, an india-rubber bag filled with 
ice and applied to some part of the body for medical 
or surgical purposes; ice-banner (U.S.) = tce- 
feathers (Cent, Dict.) ; ice-beam, a beam placed 
at the stern or bow of a ship to resist the pressure 
of ice; ice-bearer, a frost-bearcr or CRYOPHORUS ; 
ice-bed, a stratified glacial deposit ; ice-belt, the 
frmge of ice along an Arctic coast; =IcE-FOooT ; 
ice-boulder, a boulder conveyed by glacial action; 
ice-box, a box or compartment for holding ice, an 
ice-chest ; or one that is kept cold by means of ice ; 
ice-calk =Catk sb.1 2 (Knight Dict. Alech. 1875) ; 
ice-calorimeter, an apparatus for dctcrmining 
speciftc heat by means of ice; ice-canoe, a canoe 
with iron runncrs for use on frozen Jakes or rivers ; 
ice-cataplasm = ice-poullice (Syd. Soc. Lex.); ice- 
cave, a cave which contains ice even in summer; 
ice-chair, a chair fitted with runners so as to be 
propelled easily upon ice; a sledge-chair; ice- 
chamber, a compartment containing, or cooled by, 
ice; a refrigerating chamber ; ice-chest (sec quot.); 
ice-chisel, a chisel used for cutting holes in ice, or 
splitting blocks of ice; ice-claw, an iron elaw for 
grappling and lifting blocks of ice (Knight Dect. 
Mech. 1875); ice-closet, an ice-chamber or ice- 
chest ; ice-clothes, clothing suitable for wearing 
on the Arctic ice; ice-compress = ?ce-foultice 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886); ice-craft, ability to deal 
with the ice in mountaineering or Arctic explora- 
tion; icemanship; ice-creeper = ¢ce-ca/k (Knight 
Dict. Alech. 1875); tice-dagger, an icicle; ice- 
drift, drifted ice in the mass ; ice-drill = /ce-auger; 
ice-drops, in 4o/., transparent processes resemblin 
icicles, as in the ice-plant (Webster 1864); ice- 
elevator, a machine for lifting blocks of ice to 
a higher level ; ice-escape, an apparatus for rcscu- 
ing persons who have fallen through the ice; iee- 
farm (U.S.), a place where the business of pro- 
curing ice for commercial purposes is carri 
on; ice-feathers, feather-like forms assumed 
by ice exposed to wind, in mountainous parts 0 
the United States (Cen. Dict.); ice-fender, a 
fender or guard to protect a vessel from being 
injurcd by ice (Ogilvie 1882); ice-ferns, the 
fern-like formations produced on the surface of 
glass by the action ol frost ; ice-fish, the capli 
(Funk); ice-fishing, fishing in winter throug 
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holes made in the ice; ice-flow, an ice-stream ; 
+ ice-flowers = ice-ferns ; ice-fox, the Arctic fox ; 
ice-glass = crackle-glass (CRACKLE sb. 3); ice- 
gorge (U”.S.), an accumulation of tce-blocks chok- 
ing the bed of a river; ice-gull, a name given in 
N. America to the glaucous gull and the ivory gull; 
ice-ladder = ice-escape; ice-leaf, a local name of 
Mulletn, Verbascum Thapsus (Britten & Holl.) ; 
ice-ledge = Icr-roor ; ice-loon, the great northern 
diver (U..S.); ice-machine, a machine for the 
artificial production of ice; ice-maker, one who 
manufactnres artificial ice ; ice-mark, a mark, 
scratch, or groove produced by tce-action, esp. 
by glacial action during the tce-age; + ice- 
meer, a cake of ground-ice ; ice-mill, a spot where 
a glacier grinds out the underlying rock by the 
action of loose stones, a glacier-mill; ice-pack, 
a body of separate pieces of drift-ice closely packed 
so as to form one great ice-field; ice-pail, a pail 
for holding ice, tn which bottles of wine, etc. are 
plunged in order to cool the liquor; ice-paper 
(tr. . paZrer glacé}, transparent gelatine in thtn 
sheets used ut copyitg drawings (Cert. Dict.) ; 
ice-period, the glacial pertod of Geology, the ice- 
age; ice-pit, a pit in which ice is stored for 
preservation; ice-pitcher, a pitcher with double 
sides, or of non-conducting material, for holding 
broken ice or iced water; ice-plane (see quots.) ; 
ice-poultice, a bag or bladder filled with pounded 
ice, for application to inflanted parts of the body 
(C. A. Harris Dict. Aled. Terminol. 1854-67); 
ice-pudding, a frozen confection in the form of 
pudding ; ice-pulse, the throbbing movement 
which precedes an ice-quake; ice-quake, the 
convulsion which accompanies the break-ttp of an 
ice-ftel or tce-floc; ice-raft, a floating sheet of 
ice; ice-ram, a pointed projection from a ship’s 
bows, to assist it in forcing its way through 
ice; ice-river = Ick-STREAM; ice-room = tce- 
chamber; icc-safe, a meat-safe having chambers 
for containing ice ; ice-sandal,a sandal or golosh 
with spiked sole, worn on ice; ice-saw, a large 
saw employed by Arctic voyagers and in ice harvest- 
ing for cutting ice; ice-screw, an ice-elevator 
‘having a spiral motion ; ice-ship, a ship specially 
built to restst ice-pressure ; ice-shoe, a spiked shoe 
used for walking on ice; ice-shop, a shop where 
ice is sold; ice-spur, a spur or spike ftxed in the 
sole of a boot, to assist in walking on ice; ice- 
station, a station where ice ts collected for storage ; 
ice-stick, a sttck with a spike at the end, used in 
walking on ice; ice-strie, thin lines of scoring 
made in rocks by tce passing over them; ice- 
system, a connected system or group of glaciers ; 
ice-whale, the great polar whale; ice-yacht = 
IcCE-BOAT 1; hence ice-yachting, -yachtsman. 


1863 Lyett Antig. Aan 308 Proof of a close connection 
between *ice-action and contorted stratification. 1873 J. 
Gerke (¢it/e) The Great *Ice Age. 1888 Darly News 17 
Sept. 3/1 Geologists have lately been working out the facts 
of what is called the ‘ Glacial Period’, or the ‘lce Age’. 
1774. C. J. Pusprs Voy. N. Pole 59 The ice being all round 
us, we got out our *ice-anchors, and moored along-side 
a field. 1880 Standard 20 May 3 The vessel will .. ‘ hook 
on’ with an S-shaped ice-anchor to the floe alongside. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Weck. 1161/1 The “ice-aprons of the Eads’s 
St. Louis Railway Bridge are 200 feet long and 60 feet 
wide. 1820 Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. \1. 349 note, The 
**ice-axe', with which the hole is made. .. Sometimes an 
7ice-drill’..is made use of for this purpose. 1894 FreNnn 
In Alpine Valley 1. 44 ‘The ice-axes they carried. 1883 
Brit. Q. Rev. July 15 The use of the spinal *ice-bags for 
sea-sickness. 1820 Scoressy Ace. Arctic Ree. UW. 191 Oak- 
timbers, called “ice-beams, about 12 inches square and 25 
feet in length are placed beneath the hold beams. 1842 
Francis Dict. Arts etc., “/ce-Bearer. 1885 Exiz. C, Acassiz 
Louis Agassiz 1. 289 Vhe ancient “ice-beds and moraines of 
England. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. viii. 78 The little brig 
was fast to the *ice-belt which lined the bottom of the cliffs. 
1875 *Ice-box [see /ce-chest]. 1884 F. J. Britren IVatch 
& Clockm. 65 The ‘ice-box'..is also a metal chamber, with 
a receptacle for ice round the sides, and jacketed all over 
with a non-conductor. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech.,*Ice-chest, 
a form of domestic *ice-chamber having apartments for the 
ice und the provisions, the food-chamber being cooled by 
air .. from the ice-box or by the cold side of the latter. 
1893 GLapstone SA. /fo. Com. 23 Feb., In the great sea- 
going steanters there is always an ice-chamber. 1897 
Hucues Mediterranean Fever v.191 Milk .,should be. .kept 
in the ice-chest. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlix. (1856) 468 
While three men were out on a low berg .. one of them .. 
struck his *ice-chisel against the mass, /6/d. xxix. (1856) 249 
The *ice-clothes ready for a jump. 1890 Daily News 5 Mar. 
5/2 Proficiency in *ice-craft grows gradually. 1889 Afontreal 
Daily Star, Carnival No.,‘ Ice Vatching’ 5/1 *\ce-creepers 
taking the place of wading-boots. 1519 Horman Vude. 103 b, 
childe was slayne with an *yse dagger [Parundus stiria 
occisus est}, 1867 MotLey Nether. xxxvi. 111. 557 The strait 
was already filled with *ice-drift. 1820 “Ice-drill [see /ce- 
ax). 1864 /iustr. Lond. News g Jan. 31/1 A number of 
sledge-chairs and an *ice-escape were conveyed to the place 
| amusement. 1889 Padi A/all G. 6 Feb. 3/1 When the 
winter fairly sets in the scene on an *ice-farm is a busy one. 
1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 222 Fine as “iceferns on 


| iceing the neighbours. 
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January panes. 1873 J. Geikie Gt. Jee Age (1894) 542, 
I may shortly describe one or two of the better known of 
the old *ice-flows. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. . (171%) 41 
Just as *Ice flowers on our Glass-windows, get all sorts of 
figures. 1884 W. H. Bisuor in Harfer's Jag. Mar. 514/2 
An *ice-gorge forming in the river .. has smashed .. whole 
fleets of them. 1860 A// Year Round No. 39. 293 The man 
with the *ice-ladder on wheels .. cannot get any nearer to 
me. 1775 Barker in Phil, Trans. LXV. 252 The *ice- 
maker belonging to me .. made a sufficient quartity in the 
winter for the supply of the table during the summer 
season. 1792 Wictiams ibid. LX XXIII. 56 The ice-makers 
informed tne the cold was inost intense. 1677 Por Ox/ordsh. 
27 They [tbe Oxford watermen) frequently meet the *Ice- 
meers (for so they call the cakes of Ice thus coming from 
the bottom) in their very rise. 1891 Pal? Alali G. 30 Nov. 
3/1 A wedge of rounded rock, worn smooth by the vast *ice- 
mills of the glacial epoch. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xxviii. (1856) 234 Apprehensions of being frozen up in tbe 
heart of the *ice-pack. 1773 Lond. Chron. 7 Sept. 248/3 
*Ice-pails. 1850 Lever Martins of Cro’ M. 264 Four bottles 
. rose from anridst the crystal ruins of a well-filled ice-pail. 
1876 Acassiz Geol Sk. Ser. 1. 100 ‘The vegetation which 
succeeded the *ice-period was of a different character. 1775 
Barker in Phil. Trans. LXV. 255 In their.. visits with me 
to the *ice-pits. 1858 Simmoxps Dict. Trade, */ce-plane, 
an instrument for smoothing away tbe rough surface of ice 
.. before cutting and carting it away for storage. 1875 
Ksicnt Dict. Mech. Ice-plane, .. 2, an instrument for 
shaving off fragmenis of ice for cooling drinks. 1869 ?unch 
ro July 2/2 An *ice-pudding to follow turtle soup, or boiled 
mutton to be eaten after custard. 1888 J Payn Asys?. 
Mirbridge (Vauchn.) Il. i. 8 From soup till ice-pudding 
time, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxxii. (1856) 279 The deep 
stillness. .the mysterious *ice-pulse, as if the energies were 
gathering for another strife. 1891 Duddin Rev, Oct. 278 
The perils of the awful *ice-quake in the convulsed and 
riven floe. 1856 Kane dAvet. Expl. II. xxiii. 228 The 
transporting forces of the *ice-raft. 1873 J. Genki Gt. /ce 
Age xxviii. 393 Fleets of icebergs and icerafts. 1895 
Westm. Gaz. 3 Aug. 1/3 A barque-rigged sailing-ship. .fur- 
nished with a double copper hull and *ice-ram. 1872 
Tyxpatt Forms of Water § 364 It is indubitable that an 
*ice-river .. once flowed through the vale of Hasli. 1842 
Francis Dict. Arts etc., */ce-saw, a large saw used for 
cutting throngh the ice, for relieving ships when frozen up. 
1878 A. H. Marknuam Gt, Frocen Sea iv. 49 lce-saw crews 
were Organized in readiness for cutting a dock. 1885 
Scutey & Sorry Aescue of Greely viii. 113 The first [Z.¢. 
sealers} are distinctively “ice-ships. 1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 
172/2 His one hand armed with a broosn, and his other 
charged with the “ice-shoes, or tramps. 1875 Cro.t Climate 
& 7. xxx. 510 Blocks of ice .. in the windows of *ice-shops. 
1617 Minsuev Ductor, Jce-spurre, a shooe driven full of 
iron nailes pointed. 1642 Futter /foly & Prof. St. 1v. 1. 
240 He standeth but in a slippery place; and therefore 
needs constantly to wear ice-spurres, for he rather glides 
than goes. 1893 /I esto. Gaz. 27 Mar. 4/2 The party had 
to unbuckle thetr shoes and climb, with the help of ice- 
spurs and axes. 1868 B. J. Lossine //udson 304 Rockland 
Lake village..[is] the most extensive *icestation on the 
river, 1872 C. Kine A/ountaincer. Sierra Nev. vii. 147, 
I found unmistakable “/ce-s¢viae, showing that the glacier 
had actually poured over the brink, 1876 T. G. Bonney 
in Proc. Geol. Soc. No. 306 Wales, Scotland, and Scan- 
dinavia must have had their own *ice-systems. 1882 Stand: 
ard 1 Dec. 5'4 The “ice yacht is really a skeleton boat 
mounted on giganticrunners. 1881 Scriéner’s Mag. X X11. 
§32/t *Ice-yachting seems to be the acme of recklessness. 

Ice (ais), v. Also 5 yse, 7 yce. [f. the sb.] 

1. trans. a. To cover with ice. (Also ¢0 ce over.) 
Yo ice up, to fill up with ice. b. To convert into 
ice; to freeze, congeal. 

@ 1400-50 A le.cander 2883 (Dublin MS.) To pe grete flode 
of gratun to-geder pai ryddyn, And fyndyn it frosyn baim 
byfore, a fute-thyke ysyd. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 
1. iti, Wks, 1856 I. 80 My trembling joynts (Iced quite over 
with a froz’d cold sweate). a163g9 WensTeR Affpius § 
Virginia v. (1654) §9 This sight bate stiffned all my operant 
powers, ic’d all my blood; benum’d my niotion quite. 1658 
R. Waite tr. Dighy's Powd. Symp. (1660) 147 When it is 
iced all ouer, he shall feel neither heat nor cold. 1829 
Examiner 21/2 A frost that iced the spray of the sea as it 
fell on the deck. 1856 Kane Arct. En fd. I. xvii. 201 Icing 
up again the opening in the walls. 

ec. fig. To cause to become frigid or cold and 
reserved in manner; cf./o break the ice: Ick sd. 2b. 
174t Richarpson (Pamela (1824) I. xxix. 293 Laying 
myself open to too early a suspicion, I thought would but 
ice the girl over. 1748 — Clarissa 11811) IL]. i. 3 Such a 
sudden transition must affect her; must ice her over. 

2. Yo cover or garnish (cakes, etc.) with a concre- 
tion of sugar (cf. Icinc). 

s60z Prat Delightes for Ladies xviii, To make Tum- 
bolds..when they are baked, yce them. 1725 BrapLey 
Fam. Dict. s.v. Alarch pane, Vo ice March-Panes, 1852 
Mrs. Acton Sfod. Cookery xvi. (ed. 11) 335 The best mode 
of icing fruit tarts. .is to moisten the paste with cold water, 
sift sugar thickly upon it [etc.]. F 

fig. Vo cover or surround as with ice. 

1679 Putcer Mod. of the Ch. of Engl. Vo Rdr. aiij, Noise 
and passion, and hardy confidence, iced over with some 
sanctimonious pretences. 1890 Ciark Russe, Ocean 
Trag. Il. xxv. 281 The moon .. was now icing her crimson 
visage with crystal. 

3. To refrigerate with ice ; to cool (esp. wine) by 
plactng among ice. 

1825 T. Cosnett Footman's Direct. 130 If you have ice- 
pai!s to ice the wine, let this be done. 1877 Mrs. FoRRESTER 
Slignon 1.24 Yhe champagne is iced. 1885 7zzes (weekly 
ed.) 18 Sept. 15/1 The fisb are iced, packed in boxes. 

To make cold; to freeze, chill. Chiefly fg. 

3804 Anna Sewarp “ef. (1811) VI. 137 That unfortunate 
+. proneness to scepticism, which iced his affections. 1836 
Dickens S#. Boz (1837) 1. iii. 24 Thus they vegetated—living 
in Polar harmony among themselves, and .. occasionally 
1845 Mrs. Hatr Whiteboy vi. 52 
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ICEBLINK. 


Much trouble had iced hernature. 1873 M. Cottins Sguire 
Swichester 111. iii. 26 Her very enthusiasms were cold ; she 
iced you. -by the tone of her conversation. 

5. intr. To tum to ice; to freeze. Also fig. 

1839 Baitry Festus xx. (1848) 266 Winter is when these 
we love have perished For the heart ices then. /é/d. xxviii. 
336 When the poles Are icing. 

“ice, suffix, in ME. also -is(e, -ys(e, etc. 

1. a. OF. -ice (-ise), of non-popular origin, ad. L. 
-ttia (Sp. -zcva, It. -227a), or - 202215, -ztzzem (Sp. -zczo, 
It. -z270). Thus avarice, justice, malice, notice (ad. 
L. avdritia, justitia, malitia, notitia), the later 
police (ad. L. polztia = politia), and the French 
formations cowardice, jaundice. The masc. and 
neut. are represented by novice, precipice, service 
(=L. novitius, precipitium, servitiwn). 

L, -¢é7a would normally have given OF. -eése, -orse, through 
common Romanic -é/ja, -ezja, but in the literary language 
this was represented by -ece, -esce (as in parece, pares-ce. ~L. 
pigritia, haut-ece, hantesce:—L. altrtia', subsequently 
assimilated to -esse from L. -zssa (cf. mod.F. nodlesse, 
paresse, hautesse). ‘ . ote 

2. The ending -zce has various other origins, 
partly through assimilation to the preceding; as 
in the words (ac)complice, (ap\prentice, bodice, 
caprice, coppice, crevice, laltice, poultice, practice. 

Iceberg (2isbsig). Also 8 ice-burg. [Adapted 
form of the term employed in several of the cognate 
languages, MDu., Du. zsberg, G. eisberg, Da. isljerg, 
Sw. isberg (f. 7s Ice + derg hill, mountain); prob. 
taken immedistely from Du.] 

+1. An Arctic glacier, which comes close to the 
coast, and is seen from the sea as a hill or ‘hum- 
mock’. Ods. . Cf. IcE-HILL, ICE-MOUNTAIN. 

19774 Fru. Voy. under Com, Phipps 44 Of the ice-hills 
there are seven.. These are known by the name of the seven 
ice-burgs, and are thought to be the highest of the kind in 
the country [Spitzbergen]. 1774 C. i: Piers Voy. NV. Pole 
70 Icebergs are large bodies of ice filling the vallies between 
the high mountains; the face towards the sea is nearly per- 
pendicular. 1797 Encycl. Brit. s.v. 1820 Scoressy Acc. 
Arctic Keg. 1. ror The Iceberg .. written Ysberg by the 
Dutch signifiesice-monntain. I speak not here of the islands 
of ice wbich are borne to southern climates on the bosom of 
the ocean, but of those prodigious lodgments of ice which 
occur in the valleys. /éz:/. 108 Icebergs are as perimanent 
as the rocks on whieh they rest..In some places. .the berg 
or glacier makes its way to a great extent into the sea,.and 
then being capable of large dismemberinents, gives rise to 
the kind of mountainous masses or icebergs, found afloat. 
1821 Byron Juaziv.c, ‘Vis as a snowball which derives 
assistance From every flake, and yet rolls on the same, 
Even till an iceberg it may chance to grow. . ; 

2. A detached portion of an Arctic glacier carried 
out to sea; a huge floating mass of ice, often rising 
to a great height above the water. Formerly also 
called zce-zsland, also island ov shoal of ice. 

1820 Scoressy Ace. Artic Reg. I. 250 ‘Lhe term Ice-berg 
.. is also as commonly extended to the large peaks .. or 
islets of ice, that are found floating in the sea. 1835 Sir J. 
Ross Narr. and Voy. iv. 50 But one iceberg was seen 
to-day, and that a very small one. 1853 Kane Grinacll 
Exp. viii. (1856) 58 Ice-berg. [Vote] This term is applied 
by many authors to ice masses either on shore or at sea. 
I restrict it to detached ice, in contradistinction to the glacier 
or ice in sitn. 1878 Hux.ey Physiogr. 163 The icebergs, 
like glaciers, are laden with fragments of rock. 

3. fig. A person compared to an iceberg, on 
account of his cold unemotional nature. : 

3840 Laoy C. Bury Hist. of Flirt v, Captain Thelwal is 
a perfect iceberg. 1882 SpuRGEON Treas, Dav. Ps. cxix. 79 
We neither care for devout dunces nor for intellectual ice- 
bergs. 

4. Comb. ,as iceberg-droppings, boulders, gravel, 
clay, etc. dropped by melting icebergs ; iceberg- 
green, alight green resembling that of an iceberg. 

1889 J. Geikie in Nature 19 Sept., The drifts of those 
regions are not iceberg-droppings.. but true morainic matter 
and fluvio-glacial detritus. 1895 Daily News 19 Jan. 8/2 
One of thé Polish dresses is in iceberg green cloth. 

Ilence I-ceberger, one who has had experience 
of icebergs; I-cebergship, coldness, indiflerence ; 
Icebergy 2., cold, icy. 

1842 United Service Mag. u.154 Many a fine fellow was 
doomed to fall, before official icebergship was thawed. 1861 
L. L. Nosre /cebergs 217 Captain Knight, an experienced 
iceberger. 1888 Mrs. Srenper Aept Secret |. xi. 198, I was 
prepared with iy most icebergy manner, 

Ice-bird. Ornith. 

1. The little auk or sea-dove. ; 

1620 J. Mason Nev-found-land (1867) Aivb, The sea 
fowles are Sea Pigeons, Ice Birds, Bottle noses. 1694 Acc. 
Sev. Late Voy. (1711) 78, | saw also..a very beautiful Ice- 
bird, which was so tame, that we might have taken him. 
1777 G. Forster boy. round World \.110 A small black 
and white bird, which some called an ice-bird. 1802 G. 
Montacu Ornith, Dict. (1833) 267 /ce-bird, a name for the 
Rotche or Little Auk. a 

2. The Indian night-jar, Caprimulges asraticus. 

1862 T. C. Jeroon Birds /ndia 1. § 112. 197 Ats usnal 
note. .is like the sound of a stone scudding over Ice (hence 
it is sometimes called the Ice-bird). aoe ' 

Iceblink (ai'syblink). [= Du. asblink, G. ets- 
blink, Da. tisblink, -blik, Sw. tsblink ; f. IcE sd. + 
Bunk 56.2 4. : ‘ 

The Beenie of tbe original language, and history of this 


combination, is obscure. Sense 2 is the only meaning of 


jisbtink in the Dictionary of the Danish Academy in 1820.) 


ICE-BOAT. 


1. A Inminous appearance on the horizon, caused 
by the reflection of light from icc. See BLink s6,* 4. 

{1772-1818 : see Brink 54.) 4. 1974 C. J. Puipes boy. NV. 
Pole 71 A bright appearance near the horizon, which the 
pilots called the blink of the ice.) 1817 Scorrsay in Ann. 
Reg., Chron. 555 The ice-blink consists in a stratuin of a 
lucid whiteness, which appears in that part of the atmosphere 
next the horizon. 1847 Sir J. C. Ross Woy. S. Seas 1. 171 
‘The weather was beautifully clear, and a strong ice-blitk in 
the sky. 1885 Century Mag. XXX. 78/2 Over it {the floe 
edge] hung the hazy gray of the ‘ice-blink. 

2. ‘The name of a range of lofty ice cliffs on the 
south-east coast of Grecnland. Also generally : 
An ice-cliff, the sea-front of a glacicr. ? Ods. 

{1796 Morse Auer. Geog. 1. 132 The famous Ice-glance, 
called in some charts, Eis-blink. It is a large high field of 
ice.) 1819 Montcomery Greenland in. 63 O'er rocks, 
seas, islands, promontories spread, The Ice-Blink rears its 
undulated head. [.Vo/e) The most stupendous accumula- 
tion of ice in the known world, which has been long dis- 
tinguished by this peculiar name by the Danish navigators. 
1837 Macpovucatt tr. Graah's £. Coast Greenland (1839) 
24 To such cliffs or barriers of ice ] shall in the sequel give 
the name of ice-blink, or simply blink. The reflection of ice 
in the atmosphere, which is usually designated by that 
name, I shall, for distinction’s sake, call ‘sky-blink ’. ddr. 
71 In the interior of the bay some four or five not in- 
considerable ice-blinks protrude into the sea, 

I-ce-boat. ; 

1. A boat mounted on runners for propulsion on 
the ice; sfec. a light triangular structure mounted 
on skate-rnnners, and fitted with a mast and sail, 
used as a pleasure-boat for traversing smooth ice. 

1819 Pantologia, Ice-boats, boats so constructed as to sail 
upon ice.. They go with incredible swiftness, sometimes $2 
quick as to affect the breath. 1868 Lossinc f/ndson 277 
The river had offered good sport for skaters, and the navi- 
gators of ice-boats. 1875 Knicut Dict. Afech. 1161,1 The 
ice- boats on the Maezeand Y, in Holland, consist of ordinary 
boats mounted on runners. 

2. A boat or barge employed to break the ice in 


a river or canal. 

1842 Francis Dict. Aris etc. s.v., The other kind of ice- 
boat is a heavily laden barge, drawn along a frozen canal 
hy a number of horses, and in its passage breaking through 
the ice, and thus clearing the navigation. 1892 Daily News 
31 Dec. 3/4 This was the ice-boat—a small barge, sharp in 
the bows, much like a tug steamer, and the greenish-grey 
sheet of ice heaved before the pressure of its coming. 

Hence I-ce-boa ting, sailing in an ice-boat. 

1885 Pall Sfall G. 15 Apr. 4’2 Ice-boating is perhaps 
a more dangerous amusement than we are led to believe... 
and ice-boat accidents are frequent. 1887 Coruh. Mag. 
Mar. 275 Ice-boating asa Canadian sport is most extensively 
practised near the cities and towns upon the great lakes of 
Erie, Huron, and Ontario. 

I-ce-bolt. [f Bout st.1] A ‘bolt’ or dart cf 
ice: hence fig. a. A cold piercing sensation; a 
sudden deadly chill. b. An avalanche. 

1789 E. Darwis Bot. Gard. 11. (1791) 38 The keen ice-bolt 
trembles at her heart. 1829 Mrs. Soutney Chnrchyards 1, 
301 The sudden revulsion of feeling came upon Andrew like 
an ice-bolt. 1870 H. Macautran Bible Jeach. iv. 70 Pro- 
tecting the inhabitants of the valley from the fearful ice- 
bolts of the mountain. : : 

Ice-bone (ai's;bdun). Chiefly da’. Forms: 
6- ise-, 7- ice-, 8 ize-, g isch-, ische-bone. 
[Known from 16thc. : corresponds to OLG. £5642, 
MDu. ise-been ( j's-, ysch-, yse-been), in Kilian is-, 
isch-been, MDu. ijsbeen; MLG. isch-, fsbén, LG. 
isbén, whence mod.G. cisheZn Ienisch 1616), Da., 
Sw. @sben, ishen; the os pubis or share-bone. 

The OE. fséén, cited in some Ger. and })u. Dictionaries, 
appears to be unverified ; but the OL.G. word is given from 
a Bod. Virgil Gloss ‘10th c. MS.) by Gallée, OS. Vexts 166: 
‘clunts isben nel arsbelli’. Kilian explains Du. rsdcen, 
tschbven as ‘ischia, coxendix, os inferius circa nates; cf os 
pubis, os pectinis *.] 

The share-bone (or perh. some other bone of the 
pelvis or haunch) ; in Cookery, the AITCH-BONE. 

1576 E.xp. Oneen'’s Table in Nichols Progr. (1823) 11.8 Ise- 
bones ..2st...2d. 1691 Ray S. & &. Country |Wds., Ice- 
éoue, arump of beef (Nor). 1703 VHorespy Le!. to Ray, 
Jz¢-bone, the huckle-bone, the coxa (Vorksh.). ¢1818 Ing. 
Woman's Coupan., Yhe hind quarter contains the sirloin 
..and the ish, each, or ash-bone. @1825 Foray Voc. £. 
aAlnglia, /ce-bone, a part of the rump of beef. 1828 Craven 
Dial., fce-bone, the pelvis. This is also called the natch or 
aitch-bone, from which tbe ftce-bone may be corrupted. 
1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., /ce-Lone, the edge-bone of beef. 

Ice-borne (2i:s,bd-1n), pa/. a. [f. Ice sd. + 
Bonne ff/. a.] Borne by or on ice; transported 
(as a bonlder) during the glacial epoch. 

1850 Lyett Princ. Geol. (ed. 8) xvi. 231 The line of coast 
..is strewed..witb iceborne boulders, often 6 feet in dia- 
meter. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xi. (1860) 263, 1 suspected 
that tbese islands {the Azores] had been partly stocked by 
ice-borne seeds, during tlie Glacial epoch. 

Ice-bound (ai'sjbaund), Ap/. a. [f. Ice sé.+ 
Bounxp ppl. 2.2] Held fast or confined by ice; 
frozen in; surrounded or hemmed in by ice. 

@165s9 CLEVELAND Poets, Content 14 Some Ice-bound 
Wilderness. 1822 Byron /'fs. Judge, xxvii, Anew Aurora 
borealis. seen, when ice-bound, By Captain Parry's crew. 
1887 Bowen Virg. Aeuetd v1. 17 Deedalus.. Sailed for the 
ice-bound north. 

I-ce-brea:ker. [f. tce sé. + BrEaker!.] 

1. Anything that breaks up moving ice, so as to 
diminish its impact; sfec. a structure protecting 
the upper end of a bridge-pier (cf. zce-aproz). 
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1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1, vii. 68 Three heavy hawsers 
out to the rocks of our little ice-breaker [an islet that turned 
the moving ice). 2875 Kyicur Dict. Alech. 1721/2 A view 
of the Swing Bridge.. shows the .. ice-breakers in the 
stream. 

2. A vessel specially adapted for breaking a 

channel through the ice: cf. IcE-BOAT 2. 
_ 1875 Kuicut Dict, Mech. 1161/2 An ice-breaker for harbors 
is a steam-vessel provided with means for..keeping open 
a channel for ships. 1886 tes 9 Mar. 11:6 The Gothen- 
burg icebreaker keeps the channel open. 1890 Davly News 
23 Dec. 5 5 The Finnish Government has had an icebreaker 
constructed strong enough to force the severest of ice. 

3. A inachine or hand-tool for breaking ice for 
economic usc. 

Afod. ‘The ice-house with the ice-breaker to be worked by 
a gas-engine. 

. A whaler’s name for the Greenland whale. 

I-ce-cap. 

1. A permancnt cap or covering of ice over a 
tract of country, such as exists on high mountains, 
and on a large scale at eithcr pole. 

1875 Croi.t. Climate & 7. App. 543{ 10) cover the antarctic 
regions with an enormous ice-cap, 188 A. R. WaLracr 
‘sl. Life viii. 156 A similar ice-cap is .. believed to eaisi on 
the Antarctic pole at the present day. 

2. Med. A bladder or elastic bag containing 
pounded ice, for application to the head in con- 
gestion of the brain, etc. 

1854-67 C. A. Harris Dict. Aled, Terininol., Ice Cap, a 
bladder filled with pulverized ice, and applied to the head. 

Ice-cold, 2 [f. Coto a Ct. Du. yskoud, 
G. etskait, ON. fskaldr.] As cold as ice. 

a 000 boeth. Metr. xxvii. 3 Is-calde sa. @ 1000 ree 
19 Iscaldne weg. 1798 Cr. Rumrorv in PArl. rans. 
LXXXVI11. 94 The former quantity of ice-cold water. 
1808 W. H. Etta Nosenberg 11. 123, I felt her ice-cold lips 
upon mine. 1887 Kowen | irg. Ec/. vin. 66 The passionless 
heart of tbis ice-cold lover of mine. 

I:ce-crea‘m. <A compound of flavoured and 
sweetened cream or custard, congealed by being 
stirred or revolved in a vessel surrounded by a 
freczing mixture. (Larlicr term, tced cream.) 

1769 Mus. Rarriutp Aug. /lousekpr. (1778) 249 To make 
Ice Cream. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ, France 1. 181 Vhe 
ice-creams melt with the room’s excessive heat. 1841 
Ferson Lect., Man the Reformer Wks. (Bohn) 11. 242 
We dare not trust our wit for making our house pleasant to 
our friend, and so we huy ice-creams. 

attrib. 1887 A. A. laves Jesutt's Ring 56 The days of 
bright summer, and lawn tennis. and ice-cream soda. 1889 
A. T. Pask Eves Thames 123 Vhree Italian ice-cream men, 
with their heavy barrows, 1893 Critic (U.9.) 8 Apr. 226/1 
Our national beverage ‘ ice-cream soda’. 

Iced (ist), pf/. a. [f. Ice sé. or v. + -ED.] 
Covered with ice ; cooled by means of ice. 

1688 Lord. Gaz. No. 2383/2 All sucb Fruits, lced Creams, 
and such other Varieties as the Season afforded. 19775 Sir 
E. Barry Ubserv. Wines 174 ‘Their tables were consiantly 
supplied with iced Liquors. 1820 Keats St. Agnes xxxil, 
Impossible to melt as iced stream. 1852 Forp in Q. Acv. 
Mar. 432 Iced puddings now-a-days assume the shape and 
seeming of hams. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Kep. 1X. 800 
Iced champagne, a little iced milk and soda-water. 1893 
Lp. Meatn in 19f4 Cent. Mar. 508 Of all the pleasant drinks 
..in hot weather recommend me to an iced-cream soda. 

I-ce-fall. [After waterfall.] 

1. A cataract of ice; a steep part of a glacicr 
resembling a frozen waterfall. 

1817 CoteripcE Stbyll. Leaves Poet. Wks. (1862) 184 Ye 
ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain's brow Adown enormous 
ravines slope amain. 1 Tyxvatt Glac, 1. xv. 100 We 
were amid the wild chasms at the brow of the ice-fall. 1872 
L. Sternen Player. /nrope iv, We followed the usual track 
...as far as the top of the great icefall of the.. glacier. 

2. The fall of a mass of ice, from an ice-cliff or 
iceberg. 

1861 L. L. Nosie /cedergs 261 Then the ice-fall, with its 
ringing, rumbling, crashing roar, and the heavy, explosion- 
like voice of the final plunge, followed by tbe wild, frantic 
dashing of the waters, — 

I-ce-field. A wide flat expanse of ice, esp. of 
marine ice in the Polar regions. 

1694 icc. Sev. Late Voy. u. (1711) 40 Ice-fields, that are 
as the Meadows for the Seales. 1748 H. Ettis Hudson's 
Bay 240 We saw vast numbers of Seals and Sea-Horses 
lying basking upon the Ice-Fields. 1860 T'yxpatt Glac. 
1, xvi. tro The ice-field before us was a most noble one. 
1890 Botprewoop Col. Reformer (1891) 175 A fresb blast 
had been unchained among the far south ice- fields. 

Ice-floe (ai's,fld:). [See Fuoe.] A large sheet 
of fluating ice: sometimes several miles in extent 


(cf. quot. 1835). 

1819 Edin. Rev. XXXI1. 341 Jammed in between two ice- 
floes. 1835 Lesuie /'olar Seas i. 43 The whale-fishers 
enumerate several varieties of the salt-water ice. A very 
wide expanse of it they call a field, and one of smaller 
dimensions a joe. 188z H. Lanspett, Throngh Stberta 1. 
198 A dense mass of ice-floes and pack-ice rushed irresistibly 
up the Kureika. 

TI-ce-foot. [According to qnot. 1856, ad. Ja. 
7sfod, in same sense: the ice forms a foot or base 
to the cliff or high land.] 

a. A belt or ledge of ice extending along the 
coast in Arctic regions (cf. “ce-delt), caused by the 
shore-water being largely mixed with snow and so 
freezing at a higher temperature than the salter 
water of the deep sea. b. Also applied to the 
margin of an ice-floe: see quot. 1897. 


ICELAND. 


3856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xv. 175 The name is adopted 
.. from the Danish ‘ Eis-fod ' to designate a zone of ice which 
extends along the shore from the untried North. .almost to 
the Arctic circle. /did. 1]. App. ii. 303 The ledge of ice 
which, under the naine of *ice-foot', I have before de- 
scribed as clinging to the shore, 1877 A. H. Green Phys. 
Geol. iii. § 2. 109 A belt of ice known as coast ice or the ice 
foot. 1882 Gelkie Sert-bk. Geol. ut. u. ii. § 6 This shelf, 
known as the ice-foot, serves as a platform on which the 
abundant débris .. gathers at the foot of the cliff. 1897 tr. 
-Vansen's Farthest North \\. ix. 452 uote, The ice-foot 1s the 
part of a floe which often projects into the water under the 
surface. It is forined through the thawing of tbe upper part 
of the ice in the summer-time by the warmer surface layer 
of tbe sea. 

Ice-free, a. [= Ger. etsfrei, Da. tisfri.] Free 
from ice; of a port: Not frozen up in winter. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 6/1 Russia, says 13j%rnson, 
must sooner or later have an ice-free harbour on the Atlantic 
coast. 1897 Dartly News 22 Dec. 47 Because Russia 
desires, and may be about to take an ice-free port in the 
Pacific. 1898 /di:f. 29 Sept, 1/2 After forty-eight hours’ 
sailing we were once more in ice-free water. 

I-ce-hill. 

1, Ahill or mound of ice; an elevated glacicr or 
hummock of ice; a slope covered with ice, used 
for sliding or tobogganing. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 26 The Ice-lills that 
fill up the Valleys. 1816 Sporting Mag. X1.V111. 244 
Inclined planes to imitate the ice-hills of Russia. 1855 
huglishwoman in Russia 215 Vhe Russians are extremely 
fond of this amusement, and often have these ice-hills 
erected at some village at a little distance from the town. 
1856 Kane Arct, Expl. 1. xxxi. 427 Myouti.. began climb- 
ing the dune-like summits of the ice-hills. 

+ 2. A floating iceberg. Ods. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. tt. (1711) 44 The great Ice-hills 
- that drive up and down in the Sea. /étd. 47 A great Ice- 
hill came driving towards our Ship. 

I-ce-hook. +a. A species of boat-hook, used 
to push large flakes of icc away from a ship. +b. 
An ice-anchor. c. A hook cmployed in securing 
and hoisting ice for storage. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. u. (1711) 43 The Seamen hinder 
the pressing on of the Ice as much as in them lieth, with 
great Ice-hooks. /dfd., Where there is pretty large Ice- 
fields, they joyn their Ships to them with great Ice-hooks, 
fastned to strong Cables. 1774 C, J. Punris Voy. N. Pole 
40_And stationed them to the ice hooks, poles, crabs. 

I'ce-house. A structurc, often partly or wholly 
underground, and with non-conducting walls, in 
which icc is stored in winter for use during the 
year. Often taken as the type of a frigid placc. 

1687 A. Lovetctr. Thevenot’s Trav. . 96 The Persians 
niake great use of Ice..; they make not their Ice-houses a> 
in France. 1698 Frocrr Voy. 35 Their Hutts..are of a 
round Figure, and cannot be better comipar'd than to our 
Ice-Houses. 1772 Barrincton in /*4r/. Traus. LXII. 285 
note, The very name of an ice-house alniost strikes one 
with achill 1860 ‘T'ysvatt Glac. uu. xiv. gor When we fill 
an ice-house .. we break the ice into very small fragments. 
1892 Daily News 15 Mar. 7/2 It is absolutely impossible to 
sit here this cold weather. .the place is like an ice-house. 

Ice-ickel, -icle, obs. forms of IctcLe, 

Ice-island. An insulated mass of floating 
ice; an island-like ice-ficld ; an extensive iceberg. 

1777 Cook Voy. S. Pole etc. Introd. 17 It is, therefore, 
very probable, that what Bouvet saw was nothing more 
than a large ice-island. 1820 Scoressy Acc. Arctic Keg. |. 
225 The stupendous masses, known by the name of Ice- 
islands, or Ice-bergs .. from their height .. and the depth of 
water in which they ground. 180 R. H. Daxa Sef. Mas! 
xxxi. 116 We saw thirty-four ice-islands of various sizes. 

I-ce-isle. = prec. 

1808 J. Bartow Coluub. 1. 599 The loosen'd ice-isles oer 
the main advance. 1839 Pattey Festus xxvii. (1848) 322 
Dark wretched thougbts like ice-isles in a stream Choke up 
my mind and clash. 

Iceland! =i's,lend). [f. Ice sé.+Lanp sé6.] 
A country covered with ice; the realm of per- 
petual ice. 

1842 Lytton Zanont iv. x, An oasis in the desert, a summer 
in the iceland. 1889 J/ag. Amer. Hist. XXI1. 217 Mac- 
kenzie had excluded from tbe unprofitable searcb another 
vast extent of tbat iceland. 

Iceland? (ai'slind). Also 6 Yselonde, Ise- 
land, 7 Island, Isling. [ME. /s/and, Ss/ond, etc., 
ad. ON, Jsland, f. ¢s-s \ce + land Laxp.] ‘The name 
of a large island lying on the border of the Arctic 
Ocean, between Norway and Greenland; used a¢trtd, 
in the names of articles imported from or peculiar 
tothat country, as /celand clothes, fish, horse, pony, 
wool; also Iceland beer, a fermented liquor made 
from Arenaria peploides (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Iceland 
erystal == /celand spar; Iceland cur, Iceland 
dog (also short Iceland), a shaggy, sharp-eared 
white dog, formerly in favour as a lap-dog in Eng- 
land; Iceland lichen, Iceland moss, a species 
of edible lichen, Cetrarza islandica, having certain 
medicinal properties; hence /celand moss jelly, 
starch (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Iceland poppy, a variety 
of Papaver nudtcaule, the yellow Arctic poppy; 
Iceland sea-grass, U/va latissima (Syd. Soc. Lex. ; 
Iceland spar, a transparent variety of calcite, 
used in demonstrating the polarization of light. 

c1205 Lay. 22622 Gutlond & Irlond, Orcanie & Islond. 
1297 R. Grovc. 1Rolls 3734 Scotlonde & yslonde & or- 
cadas. 1§77-87 HoLixsHeD Scot, Chrou. (1805) I. 22 Island, 


ICELANDER. 


that lieth in the cold frosty sea beyond the Artike circle 
toward the North pole. 178 Vox Trott /celand 63 Floke 
stayed here the whole winter, and .. gave the name of Ice- 
land to the country. 5 ; 

1420 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 1. 58 In vj yslandfyss 
xxjd. ¢1430 /bid. 60 Iselandfishs. 1541 IVill of Foyce 
Stingen (Somerset Ho.), Yselonde clothe. 1547 Boorbe 
Introd. Knowl. vi. (1870) 147 They wyll sell there Iselond 
curres. 1576 Freminc tr. Cains’ Eng. Dogs v. (1880) 37 
Iseland dogges, curled & rough al ouer, .. greatly set by, 
esteemed, taken vp, and made of. 1599 SHaks. Hen. V, u. 
1.44. ¢1618 Fretcuer Q. Corinth iv. i, Hang, hair, like 
hemp, or like the Isling curs. 1627 Drayton S/oon-calf 
Wks. (1748) 1741 Our water-dogs and islands here are shorn. 
1659 Lady Alimony v. ili, Lies the fault there you Island 
Curre? 17971 Sir J. Hitt Fossils 76 Iceland Spar. 1797 
Brouguam in Phil, Trans. LXXXVII. 379, I ground to an 
even and pretty sharp edge two pieces of Iceland crystal. 
1805 R. Reece (f/t/e) Observations on the Anti-Phthisical 
Properties of the Lichen Islandicus or Iceland Moss. 1829 
Nat. Philos.\. Polaris. Light Introd. 1(U.K.S.) A substance 
called Iceland spar, calcareous spar, or carbonate of lime. 
3842 Biscnorr MWoollen Manuf. 11. 191 The last foreign 
wools I bought were a cargo of Iceland wools. 1884 
Gardening Illustrated 8 Nov. 425/2 A hot summer..seems 
to be particularly trying to these Iceland poppies. 

Icelander (ai‘slindaz). [f. prec. +-ER11. Cf. 
Da. /slender, G. Eislander.] 

1. An inhabitant or native of Iceland. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 744 Arngrin Jonas an 
Islander, 1674 tr. artiniere's Voy. N. Countries titlep., 
A Description of the Manners [etc.] of the Norwegians, 
Laponians .. and Islanders. 1742 Bair Grave 491 The 
shivering Icelander. 1876 Bancrort //ist. U.S. 1. i. 8 
‘The remote discoveries which Icelanders had made in 
Greenland, 

2. An Icelandic falcon; see GERFALCON, 

1828 Sir J. S. Sesricut Hawking 44 The {celander is 
the largest hawk that is known, and highly esteemed by 
falconers. 

Icelandic (aislz‘ndik), 2. and sd. [See -1¢.] 

A. adj,.Pertaining to Iceland, or to the language 
in use there. 

3674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 4 Intheald Gothick or Islandick 
language. 1770 I. Percy tr. Mallet's North. Antig, iii. 
(1847) 83 The Icelandic chronicles paint out Odin as the 
most persuasive of men. 1780 Von Troit /celand 326 
Where less fish and sour whey are eaten, and more Ice- 
Jandic moss. 1844 AnstED Geol. II. 515 The best known 
of the Icelandic hot springs are called Geysers. 1850 
LatHam Eng, Lang. (ed. 3) 43 Of the Icelandic verbs the 
infinitives end in -a, ; 

B. sd. The language of Iceland, which in all 
essential points retains the form of the tongue 
anciently spoken over the whole Scandinavian 
region (Old Norse). 

1833 Soutney Leff. (1856) 1V. 352 Old Icelandic, like the 
old Anglo-Saxon..is so difficult as often to perplex the best 
scholars. 1850 Latuam Eng. Lang. (ed. 3) 44 The charac: 
Eee tic. -of the Icelandic..is the possession of a passive 
orm. 

So }Icelandian, +I‘celandish [cf. Du. i/s- 
landsch, Va. islandsk, \cel. éslenzkr), adjs. 

3708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Sf. Gt. Brit. un. 1. i. (1737) 328 
Snorro Sturlison, the Islandish Historian. 1712 BLackMorRE 
Creation 1, 367 A cold icelandian desart. 1807 W. Taytor 
in Monthly Alag. XX1V. 547 Corroborated by the analogy 
of the Iselandish language. 

Iceless (at'slés), z. [f. Ick sd.+-LEss.] Free 
from ice ; not covered by ice. 

3853 Kane Grinnell Exp. (1856) 544 The Polynya, or Ice- 
less Sea. 1855 Baitey A/ystic 75 Many an iceless and un- 
fathomed pool. F ’ 

Iceman, ice-man (2i'sm&n). ; 

1. A man skillea in traversing ice, either in Alpine 
or polar regions. 

3855 J. D. Forses Tonr of Mont Blanc ix. 117 It requires 
an expert iceman. to effect 1his passage. 1856 Kane Arcié. 
Expl. 1. xxix. 378 We knew as icemen that the access to 
the land-ice from the floe was... both toilsome and dangerous. 
1860 Tynoatt G/ac. 1. vil. 47 Found him so good an iceman. 

2. Aman appointed to look after the ice on a 
skating-pond and assist in cases of accident. 

1860 Adi Fear Round No. 39. 292 A rescue by the icemen 
belonging to the Royal Humane Society. 1894 Daily News 
5 Jan. 5/4 A large staff of ‘ice-men’ to protect the ice on 
the forty lakes and ponds under the control of the Council. 

. One engaged tn the ice trade, or in harvesting 

ice for storage and sale. (U..S.) 

1864 in WeBsteR. 1889 Pall A/all G. 6 Feb. 3/1 A rapid 
thaw will put a stop to the operations of the ice-man. 

4. A maker of ices. 

, 1882 Daily Tel, 11 Apr., An iceman. .thoroughly proficient 
in all kinds of water and cream ices. 

_Hence I'cemanship, skill in dealing with the ice 
in mountaineering, etc.; ice-craft. 

1884 Grauam in Pall Wall G. 11 June 3 What I may ven- 
ture to call icemanship is a fine art, only acquired by much 
experience. .. This art, which we call mountaineering, the 

use of ropes and ice-axes, and all tbat goes with them, does 
not yet exist in India, 

Ice-ma:ster. 

1. A pilot or sailing-master who has special ex- 
perience in navigating vessels among icc-floes. 

1853 Kane Grinnell /:xf. xiii. (1856) 98 Much as I respect 
the ice-masters, the Greenland pilots as they are termed. 
3883 American V1. 173 The expedition .. [had] two Nor- 
wegian ice-masters, 

2. One in charge of the ice of a public pond. 

1880 Daily News 28 Jan. 2/5 The park bailiff and ice- 
mer considered the ice on the Serpentine about 34 inches 
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I'ce-mou:ntain. = IceBerc 1 and 2. So also 
Ice-mount. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. it. (1711) 22 There are seven 
large Ice-Mountains in a Line .. which look of a glorious 
blew colour. /éic. 46 These Ice-Mounts change their first 
colour in time by the Air. 1774 Goipsm. Wa’. Hist. 1. 247 
‘Thus are these amazing ice mountains launched forth to 
sea, and found floating in the waters round both the Poles. 
1853 Kane Grinnell E.rp. xiv. (1856) 104, I noticed very 
many ice-mountains traveling to the north in opposition to 
Loth wind and surface ice. 

I-ce-plant. A plant (AJesembryanthemum cry- 
sfallinum), having leaves covered with pellucid 
watery vesicles looking Itke ice: a native of the 
Canary Islands, S. Africa, etc. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyc. Sufp., /ce-Plant..is also commonly 
called with us the diamond-plant, and the frost-plant. 1767 
ABERCROMBIF Ev, Jan his coun Gard. Apr.113 The egg plant 
. .like-wise, diamond ficoides, or ice plant. 1893 Eart Dun- 
more /’amirs I]. 275 On the top of the second Takka pass, 
I found tbe ice plant growing. 

Ice-plough. 

1 ‘An instinment used in America for cutting 
grooves in the ice on ponds and lakes, to facilitate 
the removal of blocks of 1 or 2 cwt. which are 
stored for summer use’ (Simmonds Dict. Trade 
1858). 

1884 Cassells Fam. Mag. Feb. 188/1 The -ice-area is .. 


then trenched or sawn by the ice-plough . a succession of | 


curved blades like teeth attached to a long keuin. 

2. Applied to a glacier, from tts action in furrow- 
ing rocks and scooping out valleys. 

3881 Kep. Geol. L.cplor. N. Zealand 57 How potent has 
been, and still is, the great ‘ice-plough *. 

I-ce-rock. A large solid mass of ice; an ice- 
berg ; an ice-clothed rock. 

1817 T. L. Peacock JMelincourt 1. 105 We want no philo- 
sophical ice-rock towed into the Dead Sea of modern 
society to freeze that which is too cold already. a 1849 
H. Corerince £ss. (1851) I. 70 Now nothing remains to be 
discovered lnt the sandy deserts of Central Africa, and the 
inaccessible ice-rucks of the North Pole. 1861 L. L. Nosre 
/cebergs 172 The danger of lying under the shadow of this 
great ice-rock. 

Tce-schokkill, -seekel, -shackle, obs. and 
dial. ff. Icrcne. 

Ice-sheet. A shect or layer of ice covering 
an extensive tract of land; sfec. that supposcd to 
have covered a grcat part of the northem hemi- 
sphere dartng the glacial period. 

1873 J. Geixte Gr. /ce Age (1894) 364 Long before the 
appearance of the ice-sheet, 1891 Sin R. Batt. /ce Age 
168 In future periods the ice-sheets will again return and 
desolate those regions which now contain the most civilized 
nations of the earth. 1897 Daily ews 9 Nov. 6/6 Every- 
where else, with the exception of a few low islands, the ice- 
sheet overran everything. ; 

Ice-shockle, -shog, -shog‘gjle, -shoglin, 
-shokle, -sickel, obs. or dial. var. IcIcLE. 

I-cespar. A/tiz. [ad. Ger. eésspath (Werner 
1812)$ trom its appearance.) Glassy orthoclase, 
first found in the lava of Vesuvius. 

1816 R. Jameson Syst. Min, (ed. 2) 1. 405 It was named 
..Ice-Spar on account of its icy appearance. 1869 Puitiirs 
Vesuv. x. 291 Nepheline found in ejected blocks on Somma, 
with icespar, garnet, and mica. 

Ice-stream. 

1. A stream of tce-flocs carried by the wind or 
a permanent current in a particular course. Chiefly 
applied to that which sweeps round Capc Farewell 
at the southern extremity of Greenland. 

3878 Nares Voy. Polar Sea 1. 8, 1 found that we had run 
deeper into the ice-stream than I had intended. 

2. A term applied to a valley glacier in reference 
to its river-like course, and continuous downward 
mmoveinent,. 

1853 Kane Grinneld Exp. xviii. (1856) 138 Contributions 
from the ice-streams of several minor valleys. 1871 L. 
STEPHEN /laygr. Furope iii. (1894) 71 In the whole Alps 
there is no ice-stream to Le compared to the noble Aletsch 
glacier. : 

I'ce-wa:ter. Watcr obtained from, or cooled 
by, ices iccd water, 

172z Loni. Gaz. No. 6035/1 The .. Ladies were .. enter- 
tained with all sorts of .. Chocolate, Ice- Waters, &c. 1773 
Brypoxe Sicily xxxiii, (1809) 318 In a very violent heat, 
there is no such cordial to the spirits as ice, or a draught of 
ice-water. 1797 Mrs. Rapeuirre Jalan vi, About noon.. 
the carriage stopped at a post-house, and ice-water was 
handed through the window. 

Ice-work. _ 

1. Ornamentation exccuted in icc, or having the 
appearance of ice ; frosted work. 

1729 Savace HVanderer 1. 107 On this bleak Height tall 
Firs, with Ice-work crown’d, Bend, while their flaky Winter 
shades the Ground ! 1790 W. Wricnte Grotesque Archit.7 
‘The walls should belined with flints, decorated with ice-work, 

2. Geol. Work done by glaciers or icebergs. 

1843 Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) 1. 333 My marine 
theory for these roads was.. knocked on the head by Agassiz’ 
ice-work. 1863 Lyece Antig. Alan 304 ‘The ice-work done 
by the extinct glaciers, as contrasted with that performed by 
their dwarfed representatives of the present day. 

Icey, Iceycle, obs. forms of Icy, Icice. 

Ich, obs. form of I prozz., EACH. 

Iecham =/ am: see 1 pron. 


t+ Icharne, zt. Sc. Obs. [perh. for ochane: cf. 
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ICHNEUMON.. 


Gael. ochatn and ochdin oh! alas!) An cxclama- 
tton of sorrow: alas! 

1513 Douctas Ewes 1x, viii. 63 Ichane [ed. 1553 ythane], 
allace ! intiil ane vncouth land..thy fayr body .. Sall ly as 
pray! [f/eu, terra ignota .. saces.] 

I-changed, ME. pa. pple. of CHANGE v. 
I-chard, of CHare, I-cHERRE v., to tum. 
I-charged, of CuarcEv, I-chaste, of CHASTEv. 

Iche: see Eacu, Ecut v., I pron., (ux. 

ar I-cheose, v. Obs. [OE. zecéosan (=OS. et- 
hiosan, OHG, gichiosan), f. céosan to CHoose.] 
trans. To choose. 

a1000 Cedmon's Gen. 2722 Wuna mid usic and pe wic 
Zeceos on pissum lande. a137§ Cott. fom. 227 He wolde 
of pise cynne hem moder 3eceosen. c¢ 1205 Lay. 6356 Pes 
Damas..ane chiuese hein iches. @x1225 Ancr. R. 56 King 
& prophete echosen vt of alle. 13. A. 4. Addit. 7’. A. 903 
To Krystez cbambre pat art ichose. 

+I-cherre, v. Obs. [OEF. gecerran, -cierran, 
f. cerran to turn (sce CHARE).J  7v¢r. To turn, 
return. 

¢x000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. 44 Ic zecyrre [//atfon Ze- 
cherre] on min hus, ¢ 3175 Lad. Hom. 117 3if..he nule 
icherran from his sunnan. c¢ 1275 Lav. 21053 Pat Childrich 
were ichord [¢ 1205 iliden] to his owe londe. 

Ichneumon(iknizmgn). (Also6 ichnewmon, 
7ienumon.) [a. L. zchneumdn, a. Gr. txvedpov 
the ichneumon, also, a small kind of wasp that 
hunts sptders, lit. ‘tracker’, f. ixvevew to track or 
trace out, f. ixvos track, footstep. In F. échizecemon 
(16th c. tn Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. A small brownish -colonred slender - bodicd 
carnivorous quadruped, //erpestes (formerly V2- 
werra) ichneument, closely allied to the mongoose, 
and resembling the weasel tribe in form and habits. 
It is found in Egypt, where it feeds on small 
mammals and reptiles, but is especially noted for 
destroying the eggs of the crocodile, on which 
account it was held tn veneration by the ancient 
Egyptians. (Also called Pharaoh's Rat, and for- 
mertly /udian Mouse.) 

(With the early fabulous accounts cf. CockaTRIce, = cal- 
catri.x, in origin a L, translation of ixveduwr.) 

1572 Bossewett Armorte i, 17b, Called a Mouse of 
Indie, otherwise Ichneumon, a beaste of Egypte of the great- 
nes of a Catte.. who creepeth into the body of a Crocodyle, 
when in sleape he gapeth and eating his bowels, sleaeth 
him. 1579 Gosson Sc/. Abuse (Arb.) 38 Ichnenmon a little 
worme, ouvercoines the Elephant. 1607 Torsett /our-/. 
Seasts (1658) 349 Marcellus and Solinus, do make question 
of this Beast \Ichneumon) to be a kinde of Otter, or the 
Otter a kinde of this Ichneumon, .. it diligently searcheth 
out the seats of wilde Beasts, especially the Crocodile and 
the Asp, whose Iégs it destroyeth. 1615 G. Saxpys /'vav. 
ror As for the /cuznon, hee hath but onely changed his 
naine; now called the Rat of Nilus. 1683 Contvin I higs 
Supplic. (1751) 34 If Ichneumon and Crocodile Do fight 
in Niger, as in Nile. 1734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist, 
(1827) 1. uu. 222 The ichneumon was adored because 
he prevented the too great increase of crocodiles. 1855 
Lng. Cyel., Nat. Hist. WI, 82 Lucan and Rumphius both 
notice the skill of the Ichneumon in seizing serpents by the 
throat so as to avoid injury. f ‘ 

2. A small parastttc hymenopterous insect (family 
Ichneumonide’, which deposits its cggs in or on 
the larva of another tnsect, upon which its larvz 
feed when hatched ; an ichneumon-fly. 

Thename had been already applied by Aristotle to ‘a small 
kind of wasp that hunts spiders’; partly from which, partly in 
reference tothe old stories as to the entry of the maminalian 
ichneumon into the body of the crocodile, Linnzus applied 
it to the parasitic flies. The genus is now much restricted 
from its Linnzan extent. 

1658 Row.anp Moxnfct’s Theat. /us. 924 The Wasps called 
Ichnenmones, are less than the rest: they kill Spiders called 
Phalangia, and after they have done they carry them into 
their nests, and dawb them over with dirt, and so sitting 
upon them do procreate their own species. 1671 F. Wit- 
coucuay in J’. Trans, V1. 2279 It is very surprizing to 
observe, that a great Caterpillar, instead of being changed 
intoa Butter-fly. .should produce sometimes. .a whole swarm 
of Ichneumones. 1753 Cuamuers Cyc/. Supp. s.v., Some of 
these Ichneumons make the bodies of other smaller flies 
the places of hatching their eggs. 1815 Kirsy & Sp. 
fintomol. 1, xi. 193 Some Ichneumons, instead of burying 
their eggs in the body of the larva .. content themselves 
with gluing them to the skin of their prey. 1864 H. Jones 
Holiday Papers 149 On the cocoon which the caterpillar 
spins being opened, an ichneumon steps out, instead of 
a butterfly or a moth 

3. altrib. and Comb. Jehneumon-fly = 2; + ieh- 
neumon maggot, the larva of the ichnenmon-fly. 

1671 F. Wittoucupy in Ail. Trans. V1. 2279 There come 
many of these Ichneumon maggots out of the body of the 
same Caterpillar. 1733 Dernam Phys.- Theol. vii. vi. (1727) 
375 vote, The Insects that infest Fruits are either of the 
Ichneumon-Fly kind, or Phalenz. 1789 G. Waite Sedborne 
(1853) 377, I saw lately a small ichneumon fly attack a 
spider much larger than itself. 1883 Woop in Gd. Words 
763/1 The parasitic Ichneumon flies..are here in great 
force. 


Ichneumon-, combining stem of prec. (in 
sense 2), as in Ichneumonid (ikni-ménid) =next 
sb. Ichneumonidan (iknizmp'nidan) a., pertain- 
ing to the family /chneumonidx of hymenopterous 
insects, typified by the ichneumon-flies ; sb. an 
insect of this family, Ichneumonideous (ikniz- 
méni‘dias\, Ichneumonidian (-i'diin) ads. 


ICHNEUTIC. 


prec. adj. Ichneumoniform (-mg‘nifgim) a., 
having the form or charaeters of an ichneumon- 
fly (Mayne £xfos. Lex. 1855). Ichneumonize 
cikni#mdaaiz) v. ¢rans., to infest, as theichneumon- 
fly, the bodies of other insects. Ichneu'monoid 
a, and sb. =ICHNEUMONIDAN a, and sé, Ichneu- 
mono logy, the natural history of ichneumon-flies 
(Cent. Dict.). 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entom. IV. xliv. 218 Ichneumonidan 
devonrers are kept in check by other Ichneumonidan 
devourers, 1843 /bid. ‘ed. 6 1. ix, 226 Such is the activity 
and address of the Ichneumonidans. 1842 Fraud. R. Agric. 
Soc. WII. 1. 37, 1 offered a conjecture, that those larvie 
which entered the ground had been ‘ichneumonized’, 
whilst those which remained encased and in the ears would 
be found uninjured. 1852 T. Tuosrson Anan, dnfiuenza 389 
The Cecido:nyia of wheat wonld produce a famine but for 
the i-hneumonidian parasites. 1865 Reader No. 119. 406/1 
A dipterous or ichneumonideous insect. 

Ichneutic (ikniv tik, @. rare. [ad. Gr. iy- 
veutic-os good at tracking, f. iyvevrns tracker, 
hunter, f. ¢xvevew to track.] Of or pertaining to 
a tracker or tracking. 

1838 Macinn in /raser’s Mag. XVII. 6:1 If Eustathius 
is right, when he, attributing to Argus powers of seeing, 
takes away from his ichnentic merits. 

Ichnite (i-knait). Geol. [f Gr. tyr-os track, 
footprint + -1TE.] A fossil footprint; the foot- 
print of an animal preserved in a rock. 

18534 Pace /utrod. Geol, x. 83 These fossil footprints, 
ternted ichnites..found at Corncockle Muir in Dumfries- 
shire, at Storeton in Cheshire..and many aaa dea 

Ichnographic vknogre ik), a. [f. lcnsxo- 
GRAPHY + -Ic. Cf. F. tchnographique (1752 in 
WYatz.-Darm.).] =next. 

1695 Autincuam Geom. Epil. 35 The Ichnographick pro- 
jection of any regular Fort. 1782 Jesuits Perspective 3 
To project the ichnographic representation of any building 
is to draw the exact plot of the same building. 

Ichnographical (iknogrefikal), a. ([f. as 
prec. + -AL.] Pertaining or relating to ichno- 
graphy. 

1658 R. Newcourt Title to Mup of London, A breife 
Ichnozraficall discription of this famous & Honorable City 
of London. @1706 Evrtyn Sylva '1776) 351 Claudius Perrault 
has assisted the text with a fizore or Ichnographical plot. 
1752 tr. Bus hinz’s Syst, Geog. 1 8 \chnographical descrip- 
tions of the Earth, which we call Maps. 1794 Audun. An. 
Archit.1810 Pref.6 \n accurate ichnographical description 
of the most celebrated Greek and Roman structures. 

Hence Ichnogra‘phically adyv., in an ichno- 
graphical way; by a ground-plan or map. 

1658 R. Newecourr 77tle to Map of London, An Exact 
Delineation of the Cities of London and Westminster and 
the Svbvrbs Thereof... Composed by a Scale and Ichno- 
graphically described. 1675 Ocitpy Srrt. Pref. 4 Yowns 
are describ’d Ichn graphically. : 

Ichnography (ikng*graf). ! Also 7 erron. 
igno-. [a. F. rchnograpAie (1547 in bhatz.-Darm. , 
or ad. late L. ichnographiz, a. Gr. ixvoypapia a 
tracing out, ground-plan, f. (vos track, trace + 
-ypipia -crveHy.] A ground-plan ; the representa- 
tion of the horizontal section of a building or of 
part of it (or, rarely, of some object resting on the 
ground); also, the plan or map of a place. 

The sense in the first quot. is doubtful; it may be ‘ section’. 

1598 R, Haypocke tr. Lomatius 1. 111 ‘Yhe ichnographie 
ofa mans head. «@ 1638 Mente Rem. foc. iii. Wha in. 589 
The Ichnography and Platform of the Temple’s Fabrick. 
169: Woop AtA. Oxon. 11. 704 While he continued in Oxon 
he drew an exact ichnozraphy of the City of Oxon. 1703 
Monon Weck, Exerc. 252 The Ground Plat or Ichnography 
of each Floor or Story. 1782 Jesuits Perspective 3 The 
geometric ichnography of a column is a circle, of a pedestal 
is asquare, 1865 MeEkivace Rom. Emp. VIII. xvii. 266 The 
ichnography of the wall of Antoninus. 

b. transf. and fig. 

3637 Gittesris Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep. A ij b, [Hel] taketh 
the patterne of his religion from the Court Ichnographie. 
axu7ir Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 II]. 274 The Ser- 
pent..In his own Slime the Ichnography drew, That all his 
Legions might the Work pursue. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 32 
The theatre is, as it were, the ichnography (ground-plan) of 
a people. ; 

Ichnolite (ikndlait). Geol. [f. Gr. ixvo-s foot: 
print + A@os stone, -LITE.) = IcHNiTe. Hence 


Ichnoli-tic (Cent. Dict.). 

1846 WorcEsTER cites Rogers. 1859 Edin, Rev. CX. 112 
Of the peculiar animals of a quadrupedai nature which have 
left the impress of their footsteps on these ancient sandy 
coasts the only records are these ichnolites. 

Ichnolithology (ikno,lipplédzi). [f. Gr. 
ixvo-s footprint + At@o-s stone + -Aoyia -LOGY.] = 
IcHnoLocy. Hence I:chnolitholo-gical a. = Icu- 
NOLOGICAL. 1882 in OciLviE. 

Ichnology (ikng lédzi). [f. Gr. ixvo-s footprint 
+-LoGY.] ‘hat part of paleontology which treats 
of fossil footprints. b. The ichnologieal characters 
or features of a district ccllectively. 

1851 Sin W. Jaroine /chnol, Annandale 7 Our know- 
ledge of the foot prints of recent animals, what may be termed 
modern Ichnology..isso limited. 1855 E. Hitcucock (¢i¢/e} 
Report to the Government of Massachusetts on the Ichno- 
logy of New England. 1864 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 1X. 
445 Ichnology, as a science, hegan .. with him [Dr. E. A. 
Hitchcock]. , 7 

Hence Ichnolo‘gical a., relating to ichnology 
(Worcester 1859). 


| 
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Ichnomancy (i‘knomensi). [f. as prec. + Gr. 
pavreia divination, -MANCY.] (Sce quot.) 

1855 SMEDLEY Occult Sci, 296 Ichnomancy .. is the art of 
finding out the figure, peculiarities, occupations, &c., of 
men or beasts by the traces uf their posture, position and 
footsteps. 


| Ichoglan (itfoglen). Also § iteheoglan. 
(obs. ‘Turkish wry! é th oylan, £. ich interior 


+oylin young man, page.] A page in waiting in 
the palaec of the Sultan. 

1 J. Puscusps tr. Tavernier’s Grand Seignior’s Serag. 
2 The /choglans are those, in whom, hesides the accoin- 
plishments of the Body, they discover also a noble Genius, tit 
fora high Education, and such as may render them capable 
of serving their Prince. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Vhevenot’s 
Trav. \. xviii. 24 The Kunuchs also have the charge of 
the /chnoglans, or the Grand Signiors Pages. 1745 R. 
Pococke Traz. I. 1. au. ii. 134 The education of the itcheo- 
glans for the seraglio of the grand signor. 1846 THACKEKAY 
Cale Cornhill to Cairo vii, Ichoglans and pages, with 
azy looks and shabhy dresses. 

Ichon, cach one: sce acu B,C. Cf. ILKANE. 

Ichor (aikp1, ikgm. [a. Gr. ly@p (in senses 
below . Cf bk. schor (16th c. in Pare).] 

1. Gr. Alyth. The cthereal fluid supposed to flew 
like blood in the veins of the gods. 

1676 Honares //rad (1677) 68 From the wound out sprang 
the blood divine; Not such as men have in their veins, but 
ichor [rime liquor} 1728 Port Dunc. 11. gz Amus'd he 
reads, and then returns the bills Sign’d with that Ichor 
which from Gods distills, 1822 Byron } 7s. Judyem, xxv, 
Of course his perspiration was but ichor, Or some such other 
spiritual liquor. 1855 Kincstey /eroes iN. V. (1856 146 
To live ever youthful like the Gods, who have ichor in 
their veins, 

2. lransf. and fig. Blood; a fluid, real or ima- 
ginary, likened to the blood of animals.  For- 


merly, the serum of the blood. 

1638 Isurton Anal, Mel. 1. i. ui. i. (ed. 5) 34 Ichores and 
those serious matters being thickned become flegme. 1774 
J. Bavant Mythel. 1. 343 The dog stained his mouth with 
the ichor of the fish. 1845 korn //andtk. Spain 1. 
295/1 The azure ichor of this élite of the earth. 1880 
ite xLky Crayfish i 31 The older Naturalists thought that 
the crayfish was devoid of blood, and had merely a sort of 
ichor in place of i1. 1895 W. Watson //y117 fo Sea, Vhrough 
the veins of the Earth, riots the ichor of spring. — 

3. ath. A watery acrid discharge issuing from 
certain wounds and sores. 

1651 Biccs ew Disp. p 243 The Fontanel by reason of 
the more powerful hurt of digestion then is accustomed doth 
weep forth an Ichor, 1710 ‘I. Futter Pharm. Extemp., 51 
A Balsamick Decoction .. corrects acrid Ichor. ¢1720 W. 
Gussos /arvier’s Guide. li. (1738) 200 There is an Ichor 
and viscid Matter perpetually flowing from the Tendons. 
1897 AtteutTt Syst. Med. IL]. 158 Occasionally they (chalk 
stones] push through the cutaneous covering and form 
indolent ulcers..and discharge a purulent ichor. 

I-chord: see I-cuarp. 

+ Ichore'scent, a. Ods. [f. prec. + -ESCENT.] 
Growing or becoining ichorous. So + Ichore’s- 
cence, the fact of becoming ichorous; + Ichore’s- 


cency. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vir. 256 Fluxions and Icho- 
rescency of the Seed. /b#d. vin. 270 Things that incrassate 
..the ichorescent loud. /éfd¢. xviii. 617 Alexipharmacks. . 
hinder Icnorescence. .and too great rarefaction of the iood. 

+ Ichoro’se, a. Oéds. [f. IctioR +-0sE.] =next. 

wyz10 T. Feuer Pharm, Ertemp. 6 Of singular avail 
against .. Ichorose Ulcers. 1739 Huxuam in PAil. Trans, 
XLI. 669 Whence issued a very stinking ichorose Matter. 

Ichorous (ai‘k6ras', a. [f. IcHor+-ous. Cf, 
F. ichorewx (16th c. in Paré).] Of the nature or 
character ofichor ; containing or discharging ichor. 

1651 Biccs .Vew Disp. » 243 The man should feel himself 
better, when the stream of ichorous matter flowes out, then 
when pusis made. 1755 Parsons in PAil. Trans. XLIX. 43 
Foul ichorous ulcers. 1878 T. Bavant Pract. Surg. 1. 127 
They discharge a fetid ichorous pus. 

| Ichorrhzemia (eaikér?Zmia). /ath. Also 
-emia. [f. Gr. ixdp IcHor + -atpia, f. afpa blood.] 
See quots. Hence Ichorrhzmic (-emic) a., per- 
taining to ichorrhzmia. 

1854-67 C. A. Harris Dict. Aled. Terminol., Ichorzmia aA 
poisoning of the hlood from the absorption of sanious matter, 
1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. (ed. 2) 118 Ichorrhemia 
.. or putrid infection. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 587 
Many make a distinction hetween septicemia and ichor- 
rhemia. /éid., Ichorrhzmic infection. 

I-chosen, ME. pa. pple. of CHoosE, I-cHEOSE, z. 

Ichthyal (ikpial),@. [f. Gr. ix6v-s fish + -aL.] 
=IcHTHYIC. 

1874 W. C. Wittiamson in Owen's Coll. Ess. vii. 222 The 
Ichthyal division of tbat kingdom. 

Ichthyarchy (ikpijaski). sonce-wd. [f. Icu- 
THY(O- + Gr. -apxia rule, goverument.] The 
domain of fishes; the fish-world in all its orders. 

1853 Bapuam Hadieut. (1854) 275 To hack an Agnano.. 
or Thrasymene ‘tenca’ against the whole of the Mediter- 
ranean ichthyarcby. 

Ichthyic (ikpijik), a. [ad. Gr. ixOvixds fishy, 
f. ix@u-s fish. Cf. F. zchthyegue.] Of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of fishes ; having the zoological 
characters of a fish; piscine. 

1844-6 OwEN Comp. Anat. Vert. 1. iv.83 This remarkable 
type of ichthyic organisation [tbe Lepidosiren]. 1858 Geixie 
Hist, Boulder vii. 128 Despite their seeming reptilian 


ICHTHYOGRAPHY. 


character, they were undoubtedly ichtWyic. 1869 Bristow 
tr. #iguier's World bef. Deluge iv. 112 Vhe first great 
ichthyic period of the Old Red-Sandstone. 

Ichthyo- (i‘kpijo), before a vowcl ichthy-, 
combining form of Gr. ix@us, ix @vo-s fish, entering 
into many scientific terms, of which the following 
are words of less frequent occurrence : 

Ichthydin, Ichthyin (-thin, I-‘chthylin 
(-ulin),Chemt., names of albuminoid substances got 
from the egg-yolk of various fishes. Ichthyo- 
batrachian (i:kpiobatré'-kian , a@., Zool. com- 
bining the characters of Fishes and Batrachia, as 
the Iepidosiren and Protopterus (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886). Ichthyocephalous (-se‘fales a. /chthyol. 
(Gr. mepady head], belonging to the /chthyocephalt, 
a group of fishes in Cope’s classification » 1870) 
including certain eels. Ichthyocoprolite (-kp'prd- 
lait) Palwont, [(Corno1tre], the fossilized excrement 
of a fish; also zch’hyocoprus. Ichthyocrinid 
(i kpig'krinid) a. Sa/won?. [see Crtxoi], belong- 
ing to the extinct family /chthyocrinida of articulate 
crinoids of Devonian age ; so Ichthyo‘crinoid a. 
and sé, Ichthyodont (ikpijodg:nt) /’alzont, (Gr. 
ddovr- tooth], a fossil tooth of a fish. Ichthyo- 
fau'na, the tish fauna, or fish-life, ofa sea or region. 
Ichthyo latry (-LaTny], fish-worship, the worship 
of a fish-god, as Dagon; hence Ichthyolatrous 
Sie a,  Ichthyomancy (ikpi,omznsi) 

-MANCYJ, divination by means of the heads or 
cntrails of fishes; so Ichthyoma:ntic a., of or 
relating to ichthyomancy. Ichthyonomy (ikpi,g’- 
noini- (Gr. -vopia arrangement], arrangement or 
classification of fishes. Ichthyopatolite (-p2td- 
lait) /alvont. (Gr. ndro-s path + -LITE], a fossil 
imprint supposed to be that of the pectoral fin-rays 
of a fish, uscd in progression on damp surfaces. 
Ichthyophile (i-kpi,otail), Ichthyo-philist (Gr. 
Pid-os loving], a lover of fish or fishes. Ichthy- 
ophthiran (-of poi ran) Zoo/. (Gr. peip louse] a., 
belonging to the crustacean order /chthyophthira, 
parasites upon fishes ; “sé. a crustacean of this order, 
a fish-louse. Ichthyopodolite (-pp'ddloit) /’alront. 
(Gr. m0d- foot + -LiTE], a fossil imprint supposed to 
have been made by some fish (Buckland 1844). 
Ichthyopolism (ikpijgpdliz'm) (Gr. ix@vomwA-ns 
fishmonger, m@Ans seller], the sale of fish; so 
Ichthyo‘polist, a seller of fish, a fishmonger. 
Ichthyosarcolite (-sa-ukolait) /aliront. [Gr. aapé, 
flesh +-11TE], a fossil bivalve shell of the genus 
Caprinclla. Ichthyotomist ‘ikpi,ptomist) [Gr. 
-Topvos culting + -IsT], a dissector or anatomist of 
fishes; so Ichthyo'tomy, dissection of fishes. 
Ichthyta'xidermy, the taxidermy or stuffing of 
the skins of fishes as zoological specimens. 

1859 lonp Cyc. Anat. V.141 Ichthine, Ichthidine, Ichthu- 
line. 1708 /'Ail, Trans. XXV1.78 Lafonites, Vhe Toad-stone, 
or Capsular Ichithyodont. 1828 Stark /. lev, Nat, List. 
I. 492 Fossil teeth or ichthyodontes occur in great quantity 
in Maha and Sicily. 1883 Arsheries exhib. ( atal. 283 The 
genus Mugil is richly represented in our *Ichtbyo-fauna. 
1853 W. L. Barker Lares & Penates 224 The worship. .was 
afterwards associated in one common form of *ichthyolatry. 
in Derceto or Atergates. 1656 Liount Glossegr., */chthy- 
onomancy [sic], a divination hy fishes. @ 1693 Urqunarr 
Rabelais Wu. xxv. 209 Ichthiomancy, in ancient times so 
celebrated. 1847 Craic, /chthyontancy. 1822 Edin. Rev. 49 
Blainville next abuses Volta’s *ichthyonomy. 1845 Forb 


Handbk. Spain \. 218 Vhe foreclaws are tithits for the 
Andaluz *ichthyophile. 1852 BapHam /alreut, (1854) 154 
We..arrived. .at the gate of the old *ichthyophylist. 1853 
lérd. 474 lf we look back into the history of *ichthyopolism, 
/éid., He once beat an Irish *ichthyopolist .. at her own 
weapons. 1844-6 OWEN Comp. Anat. Vert... viii. 198 The 
first spinal nerve .. is called ‘hypoglossal nerve’ by some 
*ichthyotomists. 1883 Fisher:es Exhib. Catal. 220 Stuffed 
fishes, prepared by Davidson's method of *ichthytaxidermy. 
ll Ichthyocolla (ikpijokp'la). (L., a. Gr. ty Oué- 
kodAa, f. ix@vo- fish- + xdAAa glue.] I ish-glue, 
isinglass. Also a¢trib. 
1601 Hottann //iny Il. 438 A fish there is named Ich- 
thyocolla, which hath a glewish skin. and the very gluet 
is made thereof, is likewise called Ichthyocolla. 
Puicuies (ed. 4), /chthyocolla, a kind of Glew made of th 
skin of Fishes, commonly called Isonglass. 1772 JaeKso: 
in Phil, Trans. LXII1. 3 Processes for making ichthyocolla, 
fish-glue or isinglass. : . Yn q 
Ichthyodorylite, -dorulite (ik}iedgri- 
lait, -dp‘ruvlait . Palwont. [f. IcutHyo- + Gr. dopu 
spear + AfOos stone (see -LITE). The etymological 
spelling is -dorylite: cf. F. ichthyodorylithe.| # 
fossil spine of a fish or fish-like vertebrate. 
1837 Bucktanp Geol. 1. 287 Dorsal spines of Fishes. 
have been named Ichthyodorulites. 1842 H. Mitver O. 
Sandst, viii. (ed. 2) 167 A bulky hut very imperfectly-p! 
served ichthyodorulite. 1872 W. S. Symonps Rec. Koc 


viil. 272, I saw a small ichtbyodorulite in some silicious beds 

Ichthyographer. [f. as prec. + Gr. ~ypagos 
writing, writer ~-ER!.] A writer on fishes. 
Ichthyo-graphy, description of fishes; Icht 4 


gra‘phic a., pertaining to ichthyography. 
1677 Prot O.xfordsh. 103 All the Pectines or Escallop- 
shells I could find in the Ictbyographers. 1736 Batt! 


ICHTHYOID. 


(folio) Pref., /chthyography, .. a Discourse, or Description 
of Fishes. 1847 Craic, Ichthyography, a trealise on fishes. 

Ichthyoid (ikpijoid), 2. and sé, [f. as prec. 
+-01p. Cf. Gr. ix@uwdys = ixGvoerdys.] 

A, adj, Resembling or having the form or charac- 
teristics of a fish; fish-like. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Ichthyoides, resembling a fish, 
..ichthycid. 1865 Pace /Hasdlbk. Geol. s.v., ‘The ichthyo- 
saurus..is partly ichihyoid and partly sauroid, 1870 RusKin 
Wks, (4872) TIL. 135 This ichthyoid, reptilian, or mono- 
chondyloid ideal of the self-made man. 


B. sé. A vertebrate of the fish type; spec. = 


IcHTHYOPSID. 

1863 Huxey Comp. Anat. (1864) v. 74 The classes of the 
Vertebrata arg capable of heing grouped into lhree provinces 
(1.) the Ichthyoids ..(II.) the Sauroids ., and {III.) ihe 
Mammals. 1865 — in /utelt. Observ. No. 56. 100 The 
Ichthyoids, comprising fishes and amphibia. 1870 Rot- 
LESTON Axim, Life Inirod. 67 Instances of larval Ichthyoids 
maluring sexual producis are furnished 10 us by the im- 
mature Lamprey. 

So Ichthyoi‘dal a. = prec, A. 

Ichthyol (i-kpil). Azad [f. Iontuyo- + L. 

oleum oil. (But perh. suggested by echthyolzte.)] 
A brownish-yellow syrupy liquid of disagrceable 
odour, obtained by the dry distillation of bituminous 
rocks containing remains of fossil fishes; used as 
a remedy in skin diseases. Hence Ichthyo'lic a., 
pertaining or related to ichthyol. 
_ 1885 Lancet 26 Sept. 577 The ammonium sali of sulpho- 
ichthyolic acid... The ichthyol sali may be laken in- 
definitely. 1898 Voice (N. Y.) 10 Feb. 5/2 Ichthyol and 
olher similar agents .. may be painted on the affected por- 
tions of the skin. 

Ichthyolite (ikpilait). Pateont. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. Aifos stone: see -LITE, Cf. F. icht h yolithe 
(1762 in Hatz.-Darm.).] A fossil fish; any fossil 
of ichthyic origin. 

1828 Weaster cites E. Hitchcock. 1842 H. Mitcer O. 
R., Sandst. ix. (ed. 2) 193 The ichihyoliies of the Old Red 
Sandstone. 1850 Lrett (Princ. Geol. ix. (ed. 8) 134 Similar 
Ichihyolites have been met with in still older rocks. 1854 
Pace /utrod. Geol. 112 ‘he most common ichthyolites in 
the English tertiaries are the shark-like iceth of gigantic 
placoids which seem io have ihronzed ihese waters, 

Hence Ichthyolitic ¢., pertaining to, or charac- 
terized by containing, ichthyolites. 

1850 H. Mitter Footpr. Creat. x. (1874) 192, 1 found it 
partially embedded..in an ichthyolitic deposit. 1854 — 
Sch. & Schm. xx, Vhe ichthyolitic formations of Moray. 

Ichthyologic ikpiledzik),a. [f IcurHyro- 
Lou-¥ +-1c. Ch F. wcht(h yologique (1770 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Of or belonging to ichthyoloyy, ichthyic. 

1853 Bapnam Halient. 1854) 257 The ichihyologic seciion 
of Acanthopterygii. 186: H. F. Hore in A/acw. Mag. 
V. 53 Whe number of fish left to breed is hut a decimal 
fraction of that algebraic; ichthyologic .r, the unknown 
quantity of salmon which ought to be spared. 

Ichthyolo'gical, 2. [f. as prec. +-aL.] Of 
or pertaining to ichthyology ; relating to or dealing 
with the natural history and classification of fishes ; 
Joosely, pertaining to fishes ; ichthyic, piscine. 

3716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. WI. Crit. [Tist. 104 In 
blazening those Ichthyological Medals. 1752 Sir J. Hite 
Hist. Anim, 297 All the Ichthyological wrulers have de- 
scribed it. 1837 Wuewett //ist, Induct. Sc. 111. xvi. vii. 
368 Cuvier himself..atiempied to improve the ichthyological 
arrangemeuls. 1868 Daily .Vews 24 July, Some very curious 
ichihyological phenoinena have been noticed in Southampton 
Water this season. 

Hence Ichthyolo gically adv., according to 
ichthyology; (in quot.) with reference to fishes. 

1854 Bapuam //atient. 189 ‘ Apolecti’, .. upplied ichihyo- 
logically to the thunny, and probably to young specimens. 

Ichthyologist (ikpig lédzist). [f. Icurnyo- 
LOGY + -18T.] One versed inichthyology; astudent 
of the natural history of fishes. 

3727 in Baitey vol. II. 1752 Sin J. iui, Hist, Anim. 
224 The coryphaena .. was well known to the Ichthyo- 
logists ofall limes. 1772 Jackson in /’/ul. Trans. LXIII. 
7 The anatoiny and uses of the sound in fish seems not yet 
adjusted by icihyologists. 1889 .Vature 5 Dec. 10: The well- 
known Indian ichthyologist, Francis Day. 

Ichthyology (ikpilodzi). [f. Gr. ix@us, ix@v0- 
fish +-Locy.] ‘The natural history of fishes as a 
branch of zoology. b. The ichthyological features 
or characteristics (of a district), the fishes (of a 
Tegion) as subjects of scientific study. 

31646 Sin T. Browne /’send. Fp. tt. xxiv. 169 Some ihere 
are in the Land which were never maintained to be in ihe 
Sea..which carry no name in Icthyologie. 1772 Jackson in 
Phit. Trans. UX111. 8 The latest, and perhaps lhe most 
accurateauthoronicthyology. 1816 Gert. /ag. LX XXVI. 
u. 616 The Ichihyology of these parts of North America. 
1842 H. Mitter O. RX. Savdst. ii. (ed. 2) 59 The labours of 
these two great men in fossil ichthyology. 1880 GiinTHER 
Fishes 2 The commencement of the history of Ichthyology 
coincides with that of Zoology generally. 

Ichthyomorphic (i:kpiompafik), . [f. Icn- 
THYO- + Gr. pop?p-7 shape + -1C.] 

a. Hlaving the form of a fish, as the fish-god 
Dagon. b. Possessing (all or some of) the 
zoological characters of fishes ; ichthyoid. 

1879 Contemp. Rev. 478 ‘The ichthyomorphic nature 
belonging to this aspect of his personality. 1887 H. H. 
Howortu Mannoth & Flood 432 The legend. .recalls the 
ichthyomorphic God Ea. 


A 
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+Ichthyo'phagan. Oés. rare. [f. L. echthyo- 
phag-us (see next)+-AN.) A fish-eater. 

1607 TorseLt Four-f. Beasts (1658) 225 People of Arabia 
.. which some call Ichthyophagans, and ‘lroglodyians. 

|| Ichthyophagi (ikpipfadgai), s¢. g2 [L., 
pl. of échthyophag-us .usually in pl. as name of 
fish-eating races), a. Gr. ix@vopayos, f. Gr. ix@vo- 
fish- + -payos eating, f. payeiv to eat.] Fish-eaters. 
(Rarely in sing. zchthyophagus = |CHTHYOPHAGIST.) 

tsss W. Watrkeman Fardle Facions 1. vi, 103 Ichthio- 

hagi of Afrike. 1661 Lovett Hist, Anim. § Min. 231 
The Ichthyophagi made bread of iheir [whales’] flesh, 
and houses, &c. of their bones. 1777 G. Forster Joy. 
round World 1.143 We were now indeed hecoine perfect 
ichthyophagi. 1855 Mottey Dutch Kep. Introd. i. (1866) 2 
Here, within a half-submerged territory, a race of wretched 
ichithyophagi dwell upon ¢e7fev, or mounds. 

Iechthyophagian (-té-dz!an),@. [f.as prec. + 
-IAN.] Of or characteristic of /chthyophag? ; charac- 
terized by the eating of fish. 

1852 BapHam //atieut, (1854 137 These ichthyophagian 
banquels. B , ; 

Ichthyophagist (ikpipfadzist). [fas prec. 
+-Ist.] A fish-eater; one whosc food ts fish, 

1727 in Battey vol. II. 1819 W. Lawrence Physiol. 
(1848) 144 They are noi, however, pure ichthyophagists. 
1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Frul. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
242 The Lakists generally are. strong swimmers and fisher- 
men, and vigorous ichthyophagists all. 

So Ichthyo-phagite = prec. ; Ichthyo_phagize 
v. (nonce-wud.) intr. to eat fish. 

1835 Kirsy //ad. & Jnst. Anis. 1. ii. 117 One abel were 
perfect Ichthyophagites, and would touch no other animal 
food. 1853 Bavuam //atient. (1854) 346 This very important 
duty of ichthyophagizing dates some way back 1n ecclesias- 
lical hisiory. <a : 

Ichthyophagous (ikpigfagas), a. [f. L. sch- 
thyophag-us, ad. Gr. ix@vopayos (see lcuTHYo- 
PUAG1) + -oUS.] Fish-eating ; that feeds on fish. 

1828 in WeestER. 183: CartyLe Sart. Res. in. x, A few 
are Ichthyophagous,and use Salted Herrings. 1852 TH. Ross 
Humboldt’s Trav. 11. xxiv, 455 The icthyophagous nations, 
that dwell on the Persian Gulf and the shores of the Red 
Sea. 1897 Avisutr Syst, Med. 11. 1018 ‘Transferred in raw, 
smoked or imperfectly cured and cooked fish 1o the intestine 
of man, dog, cat or other ichthyophagous animal. 

Hence Ichthyo‘phagously adv., in reference to 
ichthyophagy. 

1854 Bannan /fatient. Advt., The Author's purport .. is, 
to treal of fish ichthyophagously, not ichthyologically, and 
to give, not fish science, but fish taille. — 

Ichthyophagy ikpig tadzi). [a. F. echthyo- 
phagie vothe. in Matz.-Darm.), ad. Gr. ix@vuparyia 
fish diet, f. ix@vopa-yos : see prec.] The practice of 
eating fish. 

1656 rount Glossogr., Ichthyophagie, fish-eating. a 1693 
Urounart Rabelais wm. xxii. 178 Poor Snakes, the very 
Eatracts of Ichthyophagy. 1819 Chron.in Ann. Key. 519, 
1,.am still almost ai odds with ichthiophagy. : : 

Ichthyophthalmite (ikpiigf}elmait). d/x. 
[f. Gr. by@v-sfish +UpOaAp-vs cye + -ITH, in refcrence 
to its appearance. (In 1S01 called zchthyoph- 
thalme.)\ A synonym of AVOPHYLLITE. 

[1801 Nicholson's Frnt. V. 195 With sulphate of lime 
(gypsum), the ichiyophialme is infusible.] 1805 K. JAMESON 
Syst. Min, 11. 601 Ichthyophihalmite, or Fish-eye-stone. 
"eh ch Brit. XVI. q21/1. ; 

| Xchthyopsida (ikpigpsida), 5b. pl. Zool. 
[mod.L., 1. lcHTHyo- + Gr. és appcarance: see 
-1).] The lowest of the three primary groups of 
Vertebrata in Huxley’s classification, comprising 
the branchiate vertebrates, i.e. the amphibians or 
batrachians, the fishes, and fish-like vertcbrates. 
Hence Ichthyo'psid, -o‘psidan, -opsi‘dian avs., 
of or belonging to the /chthyopsida ; sbs. a verte- 
brate af this group. 

1871 Huxtey Anat. Vert. ii. 75 The spinal accessory 
exists in no Ichthyopsid vertebrate. /6zd. ili, 112 The 
Vertehraia are divided into three primary groups or pro- 
vinces ; the Ichthyopsida, the Sauropsida, and ihe Mam- 
malia. 1872 Mivart &lem, Anat. ii. 43 All Vertebrates 
ahove the Ichthyopsida. 1887 J. CreLanp in Nature 
24 Feb. 391/1 There were two kinds of protovertebrates, 
namely, piscine and reptilian—or ichthyopsidan and saur- 
opsidan, as Prof. Parker would probably prefer to call 
lhem. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 432 Class 
Cyctostomi.. Klongated Eel-like Ichthyopsida, with ihe 
mouth not supported by jaws as in other Vertebrata. 

Ichthyopterygian \i'kpioptéri-dziin),a.and 
sb. Palwont. [f. Gr. ix@vo- (sce IcHTHYO-) + mrépu€, 
mrepuy- wing, mrepvy:-ov wing, fin +-AN.] 

a. adj. Velonging to the /chthyopterygia, an 
order of extinct marine reptilcs in Owen’s classifica- 
tion (1860, Palvont. 198-9), so named from the 

addle- or fin-like character of the digits of the 
fore and hind limbs, the type of which is the ichthyo- 
saurus; ichthyosaurian. b. sd. A reptile of this 
order ; an ichthyosaurian. 

| Ichthyornis (ikpi,Zanis). Pa/ewont. [mod.L. 
(Marsh 1872), f. Gr. ix@v-s fish + upys, dpm6-os 
bird.] Au extinct genus of toothed birds \ Odoztor- 
nithes) belonging to the order or sub-class O:fozfo- 
torme, having socketed teeth and biconcave 
vertebrae, the remains of which occnr in the creta- 
ceous rocks of North America. Hence Ichthy- 
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ornithic (-fini*pik) a@., belonging to this genus. 
Ichthyo'rnithid, a bird of the family /chthy- 
ornithide. 

1872 O. C. Marsn in Amer. Fral, Sc. § Arts 3rd Ser. 1V. 
344 Notice of a new and remarkable bird...This species 
may be called /chthyornis dispar. 1873 Ibid. VI. 74 
Notice of a new Species of Ichthyornis. 1884 G. ALLEN 
in Long. Aug. Jan. 290 The ichthyornis has a row of 
teeth in each jaw. 1896 Newton Mict. Birds 954 ‘The 
Teeth of Ichthyornis are .. restricted to the mandibles and 
maxilla: ; but they stand each in a separate socket. 

Ichthyosaur (i*kpijos§1). [ad. mod.L. ich- 
thyosaur-us: see next.] = next, b, 

1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1.123 The huge iguanodon might 
reappear in the woods, and the ichthyosaur in the sea. 
1865 Pace Handbk. Geol. 253 ‘Vhe ichthyosaurs .. were the 
‘replile whales’ of iheir period—a period extending from 
the middle Trias. .1ill near ihe close of ihe Chalk formation. 
1876 ir. Beneden's Anim. Parasites Introd., The fishes and 
ihe crustaceans which were chased by the plesiosaurs and 
the ichthyosaurs. 

| Ichthyosaurus (ikpijosOrds).  Palvont. 
Pl. -i. [mod.L., f. Gr. ixOv-s, ix@vo- fish + cavpos 
(= cavpa) lizard.] A genus of extinct marine ani- 
mals, combining the characters of saurian reptiles 
and of fishes with some features of whales, and 
having an enormous head, a tapering body, four 
paddles, and along tail. (Theirremains are found 
chiefly in the I.ias.) b. An animal of this genus. 

1832 Dr La Becur Geol, Wan. (ed. 2) 385 Of the various 
reptiles of this period, the Ichthyosaurus..seems to have 
been besi suited to rule in the walers. 1833 Lvett Princ. 
Geol. II. 172 Vertebre of ichthyosauri. /déd, Gloss. 71 
Ichihyosanyus, a gigantic fossil marine reptile, intermediate 
between a crocodile and a fish. 1851 Riciarpson Geol. 
(1855) 298 The Ighthyosaurus had the general coniour of 
a dolphin, the head of a lizard, the teeth of a crocodile, ihe 
sternal arch of an ornithorhynchus, and the paddles of 
a whale, 1872 Mivart /lew. Anat, 37 In the extinct 
Ichthyosaurus the neural arch was permanently distinct 
from the cenirum. we : 

Hence Ichthyosaurian (ikpiosO‘rian) @., of or 
pertaining to the ichthyosaurus; belonging to the 
order /chthyosaurta; sb. an animal of this order. 
Ichthyosau‘rid, an animal of the Ichthyosaurus 
family, J/chthyosauride. Ichthyosauroid a., 
having the form or characters of an ichthyosaurus. 

1854 Hooxer //imatl, Friis. 1. iii. 79 With his ichthyo- 
>aurian snout raised high above the water. 

|| Ichthyosis (ikpijdu'sis). Path. [mod. medical 
L. (Willan 1801), f. Gr, ix@v-s fish +-os1s. More 
etymologically called by Good (Stay Aled. 1822 
IV. 597) echthytasts (cf. clephantiasts), uames in 
-osis being properly verbal sbs., from Gr. verbs in 
-sev.] A congenital disease of the skin in which 
the epidermis becomes thickencd and assumes a 
dry and horny appearance. (Also called /ish-shin 
disease and porcupine disease.) 

1815 R. Bateman Detin. Cutaneous Dis, Pref. 5 Exhibiting 
the disease Zchthyosis. 1864 W.'I. Fox Shin Dis. 43 \chthyo- 
sis is of1wo kinds, epithelial and sebaceous, 1876 Duurinc 
Dis. Skin 353 Ichihyosis is a congenital, chronic, hyper- 
trophic disease. characterized by dryness and harshness of 
the skin, ihe formation of scales, and a variable amount of 
papillary growth. 1878 Hapersuon /)/s. Addomen 17 The 
morbid growth of epithelium. .gives rise to an appearance 
which has heen called ‘ichthyosis of the tongue’, 

Hence Ichthyotic (ikpigtik) @., subject to or 
affected with ichthyosis. 

1876 Dunrne Dis. Ski 336 Ichthyolic persons are noted 
lo perspire but very slightly, 1878 IT. Bryant Pract. Surg. 
I. 522 An ichihyolic tongue. 

-ician (ifan), a compound suffix, in F. -éczer, con- 
sisting of -14N (ME. and F, -¢e7), added to names of 
arts or scicnces in L, -zcw, F. -égee, Ing, -1€, -1¢s, to 
denote a person skilled in the art or scicnce; e.g. 
arithmetic-ian, logic-ian, magtt-lan, muste-tan, 
physic-ian, rhctoric-ian ; mathematic-ian, mecha- 
nic-ian, optic-ian, politic-ian, statistic-tan, tac- 
tic-fan; sometimes formed by analogy on names 
not ending in -¢¢ (though there may be an adj. in 
-tc), aS academ-tcian, algebr-ician, geometr-ician, 
Hebr-ician: cf. also pairician, {. L. patrict-us. 

The termination goes back 10 12th c. in OF. (where it was 
inerely a case of the usual suffix -fen as in astrolog-tcn, 
astvonom-ien): thus rath c. physicien, 13th c. logicien, 
14th. szathematicien, musicien. In Eng. fisicier is known 
€3225, magicyen C1380, musicien, rethoricien €1425, fo- 
gycien €1475. ‘Extended formations, with suffix -e7, are 
wusictan-er (now obs. or vulgar), and practition-er for 
practicianer (F. practicien). ; ; 

|| Icica (isika). Zot. [The native name in 
Guiana.] The name of a genus of S. American 
trees (N. O. Burseracew), of which /. a/tzsstma 1s 
the Cedar-wood and /. heptaphyl/a the Incense- 
wood of Guiana. Icica resin, a fragrant resin 
obtained from the Incensc-wood; hence I'cican, 
also I‘eacin, a crystalline resin, obtained from this. 

1855-72 Watts Dict. Chem. I11. 242 Another crystalline 
resin, icican, which has the same melting-point as brean. 
1890 Muir & Mortey Watts’ Dict. Chem, U1. 746 Icacin 1s 
the crystalline resin of conima or Incense resin. 

Icicle (aisik’l). Forms: a. (1 ises icel), 4 
ysse-ikkle, ysekele, isechele, isykle, 5 ise- 
jekille, izekelle, hyse-hykylle, 6 yse-yckel, 
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ice-ickel, 6-7 ysicle, isikle, isicle, 7 ycicle, 
icikle, isickle, iceycle, -icle, 7-8 isecle, 8- 
icicle. 8. 6-7 ice-sickle, 7 -sicle, -sickel, 
-seekel. +. 4 ise-yokel; Sc. and dia/. 6 isch\e-, 
yse-, ice-schokkill ( f/. -schoklis), 7 ice-shokle, 
8 -shogle, 9 -shockle, -shoggle, -shoglin, -shog, 
-shackle, [OE. type */s-gice/ (for which is actually 
found ses gicel), f.-4s Ice +g7cel ICKLE; corresp, to 
MLG. fs-jokel (LG. fs-jukel, -jakel, -ockel, \:F ris. 
isjokel), la. tsjokkel, dial. zisegle (but the usual 
Da. word is fstap), Norw. ¢sjukel. In English the 
second element has retained an independent stress 
only in some corrupt dialect forms; but the word 
was app. sometimes pronounced as acompound inthe 
17th c. Of the dialect y-forms, the MI‘. ¢se-yoke/ 
corresponds to several continental forms with joke/ 
instead of ich/e; perhaps the ice-schokle, isch-schokle 
forms arc to be referred! to an earlier isch-yokel type. 
Thenee arose further corruptions, ¢ece- shackle, 
-shoggle, ete., and the second element came to be 
a separate word in Se. ; see SHOCKLE, SHOGGLE, } 
1. A pendent ice-formation resembling a rod taper- 
ing downward to a point, produced by the freezing 
of successive drops of water falling or trickling 
from the point of attachment, as from the caves of 


a house or other overhanging point. 

a. cto00o /Etrric Gloss in Wr.-Wiilcker 117/14 Sliria, sttd: 
dictdia, ises gicel. 13. . Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 732 Claterande fro 
the crest be colde ae rennez & henged heje ouer his 
hede in hard ysse-ikkles, 1377 Lanot. /’. /'2. ts XVI. 227 
Ysekeles [7.7. iseyokels, C. isykles, isecheles] in cueses 
porw hete of be sonne Melteth in a inynut while to inyst & 
towitre, 1483 Cath. Angel. 198/2 An Izckelle (A. Tsexebille, 
sttrium, stivicus, 1§79 SvENSER Sheph. Cad. Jan. 36 Whose 
drops in drery ysicles remaine. 1624 Capt. Smitu lirginia 
3. ti. 49 The boughs of a great tree loaded with Isickles. 
1712 W. Rocers Voy. 348 Pieces of Stone, resembling Salt, 
which congzeal like Icecles, as the Water drops from the 
Rock. 1860 ‘I'yspa.t Géac. 1. ii. 21 Eaves of snow, from 
which long icicles depended. 1887 R. Bucuanan //err of 
Linne vii, The girl was cold as an Icicle. 

B. 1514 Barcray Cyt. & Uplondyshut. (Percy Soc.) 3 The 
longe yse sycles at the hewsys honge. 1598 FLokso, Ghiac- 
ctusdt, ise-sickles, dropping ises. 1605 TimME Quersit, 1. 155 
Con zealed..into ise-sickels. 1632 Sierwoon, Ice-seekles, 
gouttes gelees. 1680 Ansiw. Stillingfleect's Seri, 28 We see 
what Icesicles are hanging on the Eves of the Parliament 
House at this Motion. 

. 1377 [see a]. ¢1480 Hesryson Jest. Cres. (1553) 160 
The ice-schoklis that fra his hair doun hang Was wonder 
greit, and as ane speir als lang. 1513 DouGtas /Eueis vil. 
Prol. 62 Gret isch schoklis lang as ony spere. 1630 Drusm. 
oF Hawrtn. Poems, Shadow of GJudgem., A mountain 
lifteth up his crested head: His locks are ice-shockles, his 
brows are snow. 1721 Ramsay /°dd never leave thee v, Bid 
iceshogles hammer red Gauds on the studdy. 1805 J. NicoL 
Poems 11. 158 (Jam.) But wi’ rtith, hearts het as a 
cinder Will cald as an ice-shogle turn, 1825 Brockett, 
Ice-shoggle, an icicle, 1828 Craven Dial. Ice-shackles, 1855 
Roninson Wihithy Gloss., [ce Shoglins or Ickles. 

Jig. i812 Let. ie in Datly News (1898) 22 Jan.6,1, Ihope 
you don't make yourself unhappy about her. She is really 
anicicle, 1822 Byron Werner 1.11. 240 Must I turn an icicle ? 

2. fransf. A formation resembling an icicle ; ef. 
a. a stalactite. 

1644 Dicsy Nat. Bodies xxv. (1645) 285 Allom falleth 
down in lumps, Saltpeter in long icicles. 1695 Woopward 
Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 177 The Sparry Stinze, or Iceycles 
called Stalactitze : the Native Saline Iceycles, or Sal Stalac- 
ticun. 1792 Alassachusetts Alag, Nov., Some of these 
stony isicles have at length reached the bottom of the cave. 

b. A needle-shaped or acicular erystal. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, Snow..is an infinite Mass of 
Icicles regularly figured. /é:d., The several Points of each 
Starry Icicle of Snow. /érd,, The Icicles of Urine. 1715 
Pancirollus’ Rerum Mem, 11. vi. 300 _luices are mostly 
concreted into Globules or Icicles. 1737 BrackEN Farriery 
Jitpr.(17§7) 11. 242 Vhe Iciclesof Nitre, if I may socall them 

e. In Heraldry ; see quot. 

1830 Rosson Brit. Herald Gloss., [cictes, depicted in shape 
as guttées, but reveised ; some authors call them clubs. 

3. Conth., as icicle-like adj. 

1849-52 Topp Cyc/. Anat. IV, 1189/1 Descending .. in 
icicle-like projections. 

Icicled (ai‘sik’ld), @ [f. prec. +-ED2.] Over- 
hung with icicles; also, + frozen, congealed. 

ax1640 Day Parl. Bees ix, My bloud’s not boyl'd with 
fevers, nor..Is’t isicled with cramps, or dropsie cold. 1652 
Bentowes Theofh. xin, lili, When quivering winters dress 
Is icicled with hoary tresse, 1806 E. Ruston Poems 29 
The thrush from the icicl'd bough, Gives his song to the 
winterly gale. 1831 Patcrave Vis. Eng., Sir 11. Willoughby 
vii, Giant beards of icicled cascade, 

Teily (ai'sili), adv. [f. Icy 2. +-Ly¥ 2.] In an iey 
manner; coldly, freezingly. Also fig. 

1848 E. Bronte IVuthering Heigits (1858) 4, 1..shrunk 
icily into myself, like a snail. 1866 Mrs. Gaskece Wives 
4 Dau. I. 292 A tone which he meant to be icily indifferent. 
1878 Bosw. SsitH Carthage 220 he wind blew icily cold. 

Iciness (ai'sinés). [f. Icy + -NEss ] The quality 
of being icy; extreme coldness. Chiefly fz. 

1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort. 1. xxvii. 36a, A colde 
ycinesse of sorowe and repentaunce. @ 1652 J. SmitH Sed. 
Disc. vii. 372 Love..enough to thaw all the icyness of men's 
hearts which self-love had quite frozen up. 1814 Byron 
Lara \, xxviii, O’er his brow the dampening heart-drops 
threw The sickening iciness of that cold dew, 1883 Contemp. 
Kev. Aug. 238 A most distressing and depressing iciness of 
tone and manner. 
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Icing (@isin,, vd/. sh. [f. Ick v. + -1NG1.] 

1. The process of enerusting or adorning with 
erystallizations of sugar; coer. an inerustation of 
white or coloured sugar applied in various ways 
to the surface of cakes, pastry, etc. 

1769 Mus. Rarratp Eng. lhe a6 (1778) 144 Tarts that 
are iced require a slow oven, or the icing will be brown. 
1774 Warton //ist. Eng. Poctry \xi. (1840) II). 396 The 
soleaad iceing ofan immense historic plum-cake, 1845 Eiza 
Acton Mod, Cookery xvi. (ed: 2) 335 When a whiter icing 
is preferred, the pastry must be drawn froin the oven. ,and 
brushed with white of egg .. then well covered with sifted 
sugar, ' : 

2. The process of cooling by means of ice. 

1837 M. Donovan Dom, Econ. 11. 378 Some kinds of bad 
port wine are improved Ly icing. 1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 
zo July, Champagne—which, for all its deceptive iceing, is 
a very heating wine. : 

3. /cing dow; the process of becoming covered 
with ice. Vaus, 

1881 tr. Nordenskidld’s Voy. of ‘Vega’ 1. ix. 451 It is 
such a mist that causes the tcing down of the ngging of 
vessels .. the tackling of the Vega was covered with pieces 
of ice so large, and layers so thick, that accidents might 
have happened by the falling of the ice on the deck. 

TIeinge: see Yissinc. 

Icing-glass, obs. form of IsINGLASS. 

-icity \i'siti), a compound suffix, a. F. -icite, 
ad. 1. -rcitdt-em (nom. -icétés , formed by the 
addition of the suffix -/a/- see -T¥) to adj. stems in 
-ic(é\,asrusticttas lubricitas, {. rtestic-us,lubrie-us, 
On the analogy of these perh. also influenced by 
sbs. like stuplricitas, felicitas from simplex, felix), 
abstract sbs. in -écr/é in Fr. and -ze?ty in |.ng. are 
formed freely upon adjs. of any origin in -¢c: e.g. 
apostolictty, atomictty, authenticity, catholictty, 
domesticity, eccentricity, elasticity, electricity, pub- 
licity. 

Icker (ikor. Sc. Forms: 6 ocher, -ir, S- 
icker. [The Se. form of Eat sd.2; repr. the 
ONorthumb. form cher, ewhher.] An car of corn. 

1§13 ouGLas Aineis vit. xiii, 35 Or how feill echirris [ed 
1553 echeris] of corn thik growing ..dois hing On Hermy 
feildis, 1785 Burxs Zo @ .Wonse iii, A daimen icker in a 
thrave ‘S a sma’ request. 

Ickle ick’! . Obs. exe.dia/. Forms; a. 1 gecile,-e, 
zicel, 4 ychele, 5 ikyl,iekyll, 7 icle, § iccle, 6- 
ickle. B. 5 yokle. Seealsolcicur. [OF. *geece/ 
gieel, zycel), gecila, cognate with ON, jpkull 
icicle, ice, glacier (mod. lecl. jokul/ glacier, Norw. 
dial, jukel, jukul, jékul iciele):—OTeut. types 
“ekulo-z, *7tktlo-s, f. OTeut. *yekon-, in ON, jaki 
piece of ice: ef. Olr. atg ice.) 

=Icicte. Also frausy/. 

a oo Epinal Gloss. 954 Stiria, zecilae [Erfurt Zecile). 
arooo (tr, Beda) Be Domes Deze 191 Se prece zicela 
(Wucestan /Jom, xxix. (Napier 138) hike swide hat and 
ceald. c¢ 1000 [see IcicLE 1}. ¢ 1325 Géoss. IV. de Biblesw. 
in Wright Moc. 161 Un esclarcyd, an ychele. ¢ 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 259/1 Ikyt (HY. ickyll, st/rta. 1500 Ortus Voc., 
Stirta..a 3zokyll. 1570 |-evins A/ausp. 125/6 Ickles, stiriz. 
1676 Ilopcson in Phid. Trans, X1. 766 From the roof of 
which hang large lumps of petrified water, like Icles,. these 
icles are good Limestone. a@ 1687 Cotton Joys of Marriage 
14 Be she constant, be she fickle, Be she fire, or be she 
ickle, 1828 Craven Dial., Ickes, isicles ; water ickles, sta- 
lactites, 1868 ATKINSON Clezvcland Gloss., I[ckles, icicles. 

Ickle, ickwell: see HickwaL. 

I-clad, var. of Ycrap //. a., clad. I-elensid, 
-clansid, ME. pa. pple. of CLeaxse. I-cleped, 
i-cliped, etc., ME. pa. pple. of CLEPE v.: see 
Ycitrpt. I-closed, of Close wv. I-clothed, 
of CLoTHE v. I-eclumben, of Cup v. I- 
clunge(n, of Cine vw. I-elypt, -clupt, of 
Cuipv.! I-enawen, i-cnowen, of Know z.; 
see also YkNow. I-cnouleche: see Kyow- 
LEDGE v. I-enut, ME. pa. pple. of Kyir v. 
I-enutte : see J-KNIT v. 

+Icod (ikp'd), ¢u/. Obs. [A variant of Ecop, in 
origin the same as Ecap, AGAD.] An asseveration. 

1697 VansruGH Aedafpse iv. i, I'cod, 1 don’t care how 
often I’m married. 1749 Fierpinc Jom Fones xviu. viii, 
"Icod ! I shall lose two or three thousand pounds. 1790 By- 
stander 343 Icod, Sir, the back stairs has conveyed him to 
the cellar. 

I-come(n, ME. pa. pple. of Come z. 

Icon (2i'kp:, oi‘kan). Also ikon, eikon. [a. 
late L. reat (Pliny), ad. Gr. eix@y, eixov- like- 
ness, image, portrait, semblance, similitude, simile, 
f. *eix-ew to be like.] ; 

+1. An image, figure, or representation ; a por- 
trait ; a picture, ‘cut’, or illustration in a book ; 
esp. applied to the ‘ figures’ of animals, plants, 
ete. in books of Natural History. Ods. 

1§7z BosseEwELL Arinorte 111. 23 b, The Icon, or forme of 
the same birde, I haue caused thus to bee figured. 1611 
Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. v. vii. § 2. 38 The two first ensuing 
icones or Portraitures. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. 
xvii. 258 He is set forth in the Icons or Cuts of Martyrs by 
Cevallerius. 1710 Satmon (¢:fée) Botanologia .. beautifully 
adorned with exquisite Icons or Figures of the most con- 
siderable Species. 1727 Switzer Pract. Gardiner i. 
XXVii. 143 The same that the Herbals have left both the 


» icons and description of. 
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b. An image in the solid; a monumental 
figure; a statue. 

1§77-87 Ilotixsien Chron. (1807-8) 11.147 The pope ment, 
by causing such ikons to be erected, to prefer Thomas as a 
perpetual saint to all posterities. 1638 Sik ‘I. Hervert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 225 Keturne him in pure gold the Icon of an 
Elephant, Cammell, or Dromedary. 1885 theneant 
4 Apr. 445 Otto of Brunswick in [ildesheim Church.. 
wliose monumental icon is figured here. /d¢d., ‘The monu- 
mental statues of Queen Eleanor of Castile wear the wimple 
exactly as this icon of Ingeborg wears it 

2. Eastern Church, A representation of some 
sacred personage, in painting, bas-relief, or mosaic, 
itself regarded as sacred, and honoured with a 
relative worship or adoration. 

1833 R. Pinkerton Russia 227 Behind them were carried 
«Six censers, and six sacred ikons. 1864 W. ‘T. Garive 
Serva in Vac. Tonr. 428 It is beneath the icon of the 
Blessed Virgin that women kneel during the office of 
Churching. 1877 D. M. Wattace Aussia iv. 98 Icons are 
pictorial half-length representations of the Saviour, of the 
Madonna, or of a saint, executed in archaic Byzantine style, 
ona yellow or gold ground. ..Very often the whole picture 
with the exception of the face and hands of the figure is 
covered with a metal f/agne embossed so as to represent 
the form of the figure and the drapery. 1879 1]. 5. Epwarps 
Russians at [ome\.90 Vhe leliever is expressly cautioned 
against such an abuse of the holy eikons. 

+3. Ahet. A simile. Ods. 

1589 Puttenuam Lng, Pocsie it. xix. (Arb.) 250 Icon or 
Resemblance by imagerie. 1620 Grancer Div. Logike 148 
Metaphores are contracted similitudes. “Io which if the 
note be added, it ts called Icon. 1676 Ilonnes /éiad To 
Kdr., ‘The perfection and curiosity of descriptions, which 
the ancient writers of eloquence call icones, that is images, 

4. A realistic representation or deseription in 
writing. Now rare or Obs. 

1579 Ik. K. Gloss. Sfeuser's Sheph. Cal. Feb. 102 This 
tale of the Oake and the Drere..is very excellente for 
pleasaunt descriptions, being altogether a certaine Icon or 
Hypotyposis of disdainfull younkers. 1852 Zazr’s Alag. 
IK. 592 « good hook is a perfect icon, a faithful picture 
and representation of nature and human life, 

5. Comd. icon-stand = IvoNxusTasis, q.v. 

+I:conantidy'ptic, « Ods. [f. Gr. cixdv 
Icon + dv7i opposite to + dum7-av to dive, duck + 
-1¢.) Applied to a kind of telescope (see quot.) : 
ef. DIPLANTIDIAN. % 

1778 Phil. Trans, UXIX. 130 This Telescope is called the 
Iconantidiptic Ileliometer, because it produces two images 
of the objects, the one in a direct position, and the other 
reversed. 

I-confermed, Mii. pa. pple. of ConFmmM. 

Iconic (aikp nik), @. Also eiconic. [ad. late 
L. icontc-us, ad. Gr, eixovix-ds, f. eixwv Icon.) Of 
or pertaining to an icon, image, figure, or repre- 
sentation; of the nature ot a portrait; spec. in 
Art, applied to the ancient portrait statues of 
victorious athlctes commonly dedicated to divini- 
tics, and hence to memorial statues and busts 
executed according to a fixed or conventional type. 

1656 BLount Glossogy., Iconic, belonging to an Image, 
also lively pictured. 1801 Fuseciin Lect. /’aint, iii. 11848) 
415 Iconic figures in metal began, says Pliny, to be the 
ornaments of every municipal forum. 1850 Leitcu tr. 
C.O. Aliiller’s Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 123 note, An iconic statue 
of Lysander in marble at Delphi. 188x E. W. Gosse in 
fortn. Kev. June 703 In iconic sculpture the Royal 
Academy presents nothing so cansiierable as Mr. Bochm's 
.. bust of Mr. Gladstone. 1882 Atheneum 29 Apr. 543/2 
Several heads appeared to be eiconic, ; 

b. Of or pertaining to an image used in worship. 

1890 Sat. Kez. 20 Sept. 348/1 Apparatus of the iconic 
character required by Roman Catholic devotion. 

Iconical (aikg-nikal), 2. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Pertaining to an icon, iconic. + In quot. 
1652, of the nature of a simile (sec Icon 3); tin 
quot. 1776, consisting, or of the nature of, pictures 
or pictorial illustrations (see Icon 1). 

1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks. (1834) 292 Figurative expres- 
sions .. whether paradigmatical, iconical, symbolical. 179 
Da Costa Elem. Conchol. 36 (Jod.) The work is entirely 
iconical, or consists only of figures without any letterpress, 
catchword, alphabet, or number to the pages. 

+tI‘conism. Ods. [ad. late L. iconrsutus, a. 
Gr. cixovtopés delineation, f. cixovifew to IcoNnIzE 
(ef. Gr. eixdvicua copy, image).] A representation 
by some image or figure ; imagery ; metaphor. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., /conism, a true and lively de- 
scription. 1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. v. Misc. Writ. (1805) 
321 The annexed Iconisme is thus explained. 1678 Cup- 
worth Juteld. Syst. 1. iii, § 8 155 These.. in Aristotle's 
judgment, would be fit iconisms or representations of the 
Plastick Nature. 1680 H. Morr Afocad. Afoc. 47 A Book 
..which consists of Representations Symbolical or Hiero- 
glyphical, of Iconismes or Images of things future. 

So +Iconi‘stical a., metaphorical, figurative. 
Hence + Iconi‘stically adv., by a figure. 

1684 H. More Answer 8 Blasphemy being an Iconisme 
of Idolatry, that sense is more probable for its being Iconis- 
tical ; the Genius of the Apocalyptick style being such as to 
signifie Iconistically rather than plainly. 

+I-conize, v. Obs. fad. Gr. cixoriger, 
f. elxdv, cixov- Icon.] ‘trans. To form into an 
image ; to figure, to represent. i 

1678 Cupwortu /ntedd. Syst. 1. iv. § 36 572 This world is 
an image always iconized, or perpetually renewed (as the 
image in a glass is) cf that First, second and third Principle, 
whicb are always standing. 

I-conned, -con’d, obs. pa. pple. of Con x." 


ICONO-. 


Icono-, Gr. ¢ixovo-, combining form of eixwy 
Icon, asin Iconodu-ly [see Duta], the worship 
or veneration of images; so Iconodulic (-dozic) 
(ai-konod#lik), a.; Iconodu‘list, a worshipper 
or server of images. Iconomania (9i:k6nomé!'nia) 
[Mania], a. an infatuated devotion to images; 
b. a mania for collecting icons or portraits. 
Iconophile (aikdnofail}, Iconophilist (-p’filist) 
(Gr. idos loving], a connoisseur of pictures, en- 
gravings, book illustrations, and the like; hence 
Icono'philism, -phily, the taste for these objects. 
Iconoplast (aikp-ndpleest) [Gr. -tAdarns moulder : 
after zconoclast}, a fashioner or maker of images. 

1893 W. M. Ramsay CA, in Rout. Eucp. xvii. 441 The 
“iconodoulic tendency was already beginning in the 
Orthodox Church. 1716 M. Davies Athea, Brit. 11. 232 
*Iconodoulisis or Iconolaters, join'd also with the Monks 
and Fryars. 1882-3 Scuarr Eucycl. Retig, Knowl, 11. 
1063 Leo's successor, Michael II .. again yielded to the 
iconodulists, and allowed image-worship in Private, 1640 
K. Battie Canterb, SelfConvict. 55 All their practice heere 
is bul *iconoduly, nol idolatrie. 1722 J. Cover Acc. Grk. 
CA, 395, 1 must call it "Iconomania, perfect Madness for 
Image Worship. 1770 W. Core in 7. Granger's Lett. 
(1805) 332 The Icomania you talk of is very ripe at Cam- 
bridge, where we have many collectors. 1881 A theara«e 
30 July 145/2 ‘ Le graveur de 1488’, as *iconophiles designate 
(Duplessis], possesses at least the merit. .of being one of the 
first artists who in France made use of metal as a means of 
reproduction, 1888 V. VY. ribuae 12 Feb. (Cent), He 
instructs his customers in biblomania,..in “iconophilism, in 
the knowledge of art. 1884 Sat. Rev. 29 Mar. 420/1 It would 
have been an advantage to the “iconophilisl. 1894 A theazuee 
16 June 780/1 We explain lhis extraordinary development 
of “iconophily by the peculiarities of Egyptian religious 
beliefs. 1898 L. A. Totcemacne in Literature 8 Jan. 24°2 
He [Pattison] could not..be a thorough iconoclasl, and yet 
delude himself into thinking that he was.if I may coin such 


a word) an *iconoplast all the time. 
Pp 


Iconoclasm ‘sikg:ndklzez’m). [f. Gr. eixév Icon 
+daapa breaking, f. «Adv to break: after next.] 

The breaking or destroying of images; esf. the 
destruction of images and pictures set up as objects 
of veneration (see IconocLast 1); frans/. and fi. 
the attacking or overthrow of venerated institutions 
and cherished beliefs, regarded as fallacious or 
superstitious, 

1797 W. Vaytor in Mouthly Rev. XX1V. 512 That vulgar 
iconoclasm which has estranged until this day the fine arts 
front every Protestant community. 1858 Froup» //ist. Eng. 
xii. IIL. 73 The stormy eloquence of Pole, the iconoclasin 
of Latimer, the superstitions of the complaining clergy. 
1874 Green Short [/ist. viii. § 4. 497 In Edward's time 
iconoclasin liad dashed the stained glass from its windows. 
1882 Fannar ‘arly Chr. 11. 163 The iconoclasm of the Jew 
made such places detestable to him. 


Iconoclast (aikp:ndklest’, sd. (a.). [ad. late 
L. iconoclastés, a. late Gr. eikovoxAaorns, f. etka 
Icon +-«Adorns breaker. Cf. F. tconoclaste (17th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. A breaker or destroyer of images; sfec. 
(£ccl. /fist.) one who took part in or supported 
the movement in the 8th and gth centuries, to put 
down the use of images or pictures in religious 
worship in the Christian churches of the East ; 
hence, applied analogously to those Protestants of 
the 16th and 17th centuries who practised or 
countenanced a similar destruction of images in 


the churclies, 

(1596 Dateyoece ir. Leslie's (Vist. Scot. v. 269 A counsel 
of thrie hunder and fiftie Bischopis haldne at Nice agains 
the secte of Jinagebrekeris, thair name Jconoclasta.) 1641 
Hinpe 7. Bruen xxvi. 80 So did Pope Gregory the third 
éxcommunicate the Emperour Leo, and stamped the name 
of Iconoclast in his forehead, for breaking downe of Images 
inthe Churches. 1654 Jer. Tavtor Keal Pres. xii. § 28. 315, 
I remember only one thing objected to this testimony of so 
many bishops, that they were Iconoclasts, or preaiers of 
images, and therefore not to be trusted in any other article. 
1782 Priestiuy Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1v. 385 ‘This new heresy 
was called ihat of the Iconoclasts. 1814 Soutney inQ. Rev. 
XII. 74 When idolaters turn iconoclasts, they act as if the 
outrageousness of the one excess were to efface or atone for 
the folly of the other. 1840 Cartyte Aerocs vt. (1858) 338 
The Puritans ..seein mere savage Iconoclasts, fierce ce- 
stroyers of Forins; but it were more just locall them halers 
of wxtrve Vorms, 3882 I. C. Baserin &. Geog. Soc. Suppl. 
Papers 1, 1, 35 ‘Uhe second .. is the famous iconoclast who 
melted down all the bronze idols he could lay hold of. 


2. transf. and fig. One who assails or attacks 


cherished beliefs or venerated institutions on the 
ground that they are erronecus or pernicious. 

_ 1842 Mrs. Browninc Gek. Chr. Poets (1863) 177 An 
iconoclast of their idol rhyme. 1866 J. Martineau £'ss. I. 
77 Kant was the greal iconoclast. 1874 H. R. Reyxotps 
Fohn Bapt. viii. 514 Respectable vices, which take shelter 
under the eaves of Ihe Church, need nothing so much as 
the stern iconoclast. | 

_3. atirib. or adj. Of or relating to iconoclasts ; 
leonoclastic. : 

1685 H. More /d/ustration 298 His excommunicating lhe 
Iconoclast Emperours, 1781 Gisbon Dect, & F. (1809) VII. 
13 uote, St. John Damascenus was already a monk before 
the Iconoclast dispute. 1845 S. AUSTIN Ramkhe's (ist. 
Ref. 11. 25 Aniconoclast riot now commenced.. - Theimages 
were torn from the allars, chopped in pieces and burnt. 1847 
Lv. Linpsay Chr. Art 1.108 The iconoclast reform took 
Place, statues and bas-relief; were banished from the 
churches of Greece. 
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Iconoclastic (aikpnokle'stik), a. [f. prec. + 
-Ic.] Ot or pertaining to iconoclasts or iconoclasm. 

1640 R. Bair Cauterb. Self-Couvict. 53 Iconoclasticke 
and iconomachian hereticks. 1703 MAUNDRELL Fourn, 
Ferus. (1721) 15 In testimony of their Iconoclastick principle. 
1855 Mirman Las. Chr. xiv. ix. (1864) IX. 309 ‘The Icono- 
clastic Emperors found statues..to war upon. 1867 SMILES 
Huguenots Eug. iii. (1880) 50 In their iconoclastic rage 
they hewed and broke the images. .of the cathedrals. 3 

Hence Iconocla:stically adv., after the fashion 
of iconoclasts. Iconocla‘sticism, the principles 
or practice of iconoclasts ; iconoclasm. 

1865 Aforu. Star 29 Apr., Iconoclastically to demolish all 
it bad previously revered. 1885 L. Otipuant Hazs/a (1837) 
301 Modern iconoclasticism and love of truth have..proved 
loo strong for. .unfounded tradition. 

+ Iconograph! (aikg:négraf). Obs. rare. [ad. 
Gr, eixovoypagos portrait-painter, f. exdév Icon + 
~ypapos writer, painter.] =IconoGRAPHER, 

1804 Alonthly Alag. XVI1. 29x The Iconographs are 
those who have published the figures of monuments, bul 
without a detailed explanation. 

Ico‘nograph *. [f. as prec. + -ypaos written, 
pap wniting.] A drawing, engraving, or illus- 
tration for a book: =Icon 1. 

1884 Science 4 July 28/2 The illustrations have never been 
surpassed by lhe most expensive and careful iconographs, 

Iconographer (aikénggrifer). [f. as next + 
-ER1: ct. Gr, eixovoypad-os (see IconocGRAPH).] 
One who makes figures or drawings of objects. 

1888 Atheneuue 7 Jan. 19/x The lepidopleral iccno- 
grapher. 1892 /di¢. 27 Aug. 291/2 Those gorgeous species 
beloved by the iconographer and chromo-lithographist. 

Iconographic (aikynogre fk, ai:kdno-), a. 
Alsoikon-. [f. IconoGRapny, or its source +-1¢; 
cf. F. tconographigue.] Of or pertaining to icono- 
graphy; representing or describing by pictures, 
drawings, or engravings ; also, pertaining to sym- 
bolic representation (cf. IconoLocy 2). 

1855 Mayne Exfos. Lex., lconographic. 186% Beresr. 
Hore Eng. Cathedr, 19th C. v. 181 Covering the walls and 
the cupolas of this vast building with a complete icono- 

raphic epopee from lhe pencil of Schraudolph. 1877 W. 

ones Fiuger-ring 266 Six rings, gold and silver, of the 
iconographic type. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lee?. Archit. 1. 309 
You must study the object and meaning of everything .. 
whether ritual, iconographic, artistic, or simply utilitarian. 

So Iconogra‘phical a. 

1865 Wricur //ist. Carccat. iii. 48 This kind of icono- 
graphical ornamentation had been encroaching ..on the 
old archilectural purity. 1880 Nature 1z Feb. 357/2 A 
magnificently illustrated  Iconographical History of the 
Orchid '. 

Icono‘graphist. 7avv. 
skilled in iconography, 

3850 Ecctesiologist X, 100 Gérente..was an artisl, and he 
was also an iconoyraphis1. 7 

Iconography (aikonggrafi). [ad. med.L. 
wonographia, ad. Gr. eixovoypagia sketch, descrip- 
tion (Strabo), f. «ixay Icon + -ypagia writing, 
“GRAPHY, Cf. F. tconographie (1701 in Furetiére).] 

+1. concr. A pictorial representation, delinea- 
tion; a drawing or plan, Oés. 

1628 Burton Anat. Wel. 11. ii. 1Vv. (ed. 3) 269 Those curious 
Iconographics of Temples and pallaces. 1678 Purctirs 
(ed. 4), /conography..is the platform or inode] of a House. 

2. The description or illustration of any subject 
by means of drawings or figures; any book or 
work in which this is done; also, the branch of 
knowledge which deals with the representation of 
persons or objects by any application of the arts 
of design. 

1678 Piittirs (ed. 4), /conogeaphy, a Description by 
Cuts, etc. 1809 Kenpatt 7rav. IIL. Ixxviii. 213 An 
elaborate monument of some Iransaction of which no other 
trace remains to elucidate this imperfecl iconography. 1851 
E. J. Martincton tr, Dédror (ttle) Christian Iconography 3 
or, the History of Christian Art in the Middle Ages. 1874 
MickcetHwaltEe Jod. Par, Churches 131 ‘Uhe iconography 
of the allar-canopy. 1883 all A/atl G. 20 Sept. 4/2 Ex- 
pensive large iconographies like Couch’s, Yarrell’s, or Day's. 

Iconolater (aikong'lata1). [f. Gr. eixav image, 
Icox, after zdolater. Cf. F. tconolétre.] A wor- 
shipper of images. 

1654 Vitvain Zheorent. Theol. vi. 160 He aniinated Icono- 
laters in the East. 1722 J. Coven Acc. Grk. Ch. 396 How 
can the Iconoclalers bic) justify their praying to a Cross or 
Crucifix? 31844 Lincarp «inglo-Sarv. Ch. (1858) IL, 381 
Evasive language adopted for the defence of iconolaters. 

Iconolatry (aikéng‘latri). [f. as prec, after 
idolatry, or ad. eccl. Gr. eixovoAarpeia. Cf. F. 
zconolétrie (Littré).] The worship of images. 

1624 F. Witz Aepl. Fisher 270 Simon Maiolus, a most 
eagre defender of Iconolatrie. 1635 Pacitt Christiauogr. 
U. vit. (1636) 66 Idolatrie and Iconolatrie, that is, Image 
worship. ava? J. Covet Ace. Grk, Ch. 400 ‘The School-men 
and Patrons of Iconolatry. 1884 Ch. Q. Rev. July 451 
Equally removed from the iconoclasm of 754 and the 
iconolatry of 787. : ' a; 

Iconology (aikéng‘lédzi). [mod. f. Gr. ed«dv, 
eticovo- image : see -LOGY. Cf. Gr. ekovodoyia figu- 
tative speaking, whence It. zconologia (1611 Czsare 
Ripa), F. tconologie (1636 Baudouin), in titles of 
collections of pieces of rhetorical imagery (cf. quot. 
1777); but this is distinct from the extant use.] 

1. That branch of knowledge which deals with | 


[f. next + -IsT.] One 


ICONOSTASIS. 


the subject of icons (in any sense of the word) ; 
also the subject-matter of this study, icons col- 
lectively, or as objects of investigation, etc. 

1730-6 Battey (folio), /cozo/ogy, inlerpretation of ancient 
Images, Monuments, and Emblems, [3777 G. RicHarDsoN 
(title) Iconology ; or, a Collection of emblematical Figures, 
moral and instructive, with Explanations from classical 
Authorities.] 1808 Sir R. Porter Jrav. Sk. Russ. & Swed, 
(1813) 1. vi. 48 Professors of. .mythology, and iconology. 
1851 Sir C. Easteake tr. Augter's Sch. Paint. Ttaly 1.1.6 
‘The violent aversion entertained by the Christians for the 
Iconology of Heathendom kepl, as was natural, equal pace. 

2. Symbolical representation ; syinbolism. 

J. R. Jackson Lett, Aftwerals 225 In the language 
of Iconology, the Diamond is the symbol of constancy, of 
Strength, of innocence, and other heroic virtues. 1862 
Lcclestologist XXMM1. 58 The iconology of ihese decora- 
tions is as follows: —Over the chancel arch isthe Doom (etc.]. 

Hence Iconolo‘gical a., of or relating to icono- 
logy. Icono‘logist, one versed in iconology. 

1851 E, J. Mituincton ir. Didvon’s Chr. Lcouogr: 1. 369 
Jesus, lo an Iconologist, is present in the cross as well as in 
the lamb, or the lion. 1854 Leclesiologist XV. 25 This 
great iconological work. 

t+Icoynomach, 0Oés. rare. [ad. eccl. L. ico- 
nomach-us, a, eccl. Gr. eixovopayos, f. eixev Icon 


+-paxos fighting.] One who is hostile to images. 

c1552 Puitror Exam. & Writ, (Parker Soc.) 407 They 
were named Iconomaches, that is overthrowers of images. 

+ Icono‘machal, 2. Oés. rare. Krron. -mical. 
[f. as prec. +-aL.] Hostile to images. 

1646 Sik 1. Browne Pseud, Ep. v. xxi. 269 We should be 
too Iconomicall to question the pictures of the winds, as 
commonly drawne in humane heads, and with their cheeks 
distended, [1656 Giount Glossogr., /cououtical, belonging 
to Images, or after the manner of Images.] 

IconomacHy (aikéngmaki). [ad. eccl. L. 
tconomachia, a. eccl. Gr. eixovopaxia, f, eixay Icon 
+-paxia fighting.] A war against images; hos- 
tility or opposition to images, esp. to their use in 
connexion with worship. 

1581 E. Campton in Coufer. ut. (1584) P, That of Con- 
stantinople, was not a generall nor lawfull Councill, but 
a certaine Iconomachy. 1650 R. Stapytton Sétrada's Low 
C. Warces v. 123 argia, A new Iconomachy at Antwerp. 
1855 Motiey Dutch A'cp. u, vii. 1. 569 ‘he celebrated icono- 
machy of the Netherlands, /Afdé. v1. i. IIL. 383 Nothing 
more excited the indignation of the Prince of Orange than 
such senseless iconomachy. 

Ilence +Iconoma‘chian, + Iconoma‘chical 
adjs., practising or advocating iconomachy. Ieo- 
no-‘machist, one who contends against the cultus 
of images. 

@ 1638 Mevr Afost. Latter Tintes xvii. Wks. ut. 674 The 
Iconomachical Council of Constantinople. 1640 Icono- 
machian [see Iconoct.astic]. 1875 J. C. Ropertson //ist. 
Chr. Ch. WL. 137 An anathema was pronounced against all 
Opponents of images..with curses against iconomachists 
and heretics of every kind. 

Iconomatic (sikpndmx'tik), a. Also ikon-. 
(contr. for ccononomatic, f. Gr. exw, etxovo- ICON + 
ovoya, ovopat- name +-Ic,]_ A word proposcd to 
describe a stage intermediate between picture- 
writing and phonetic writing, in which pictures or 
Tepresentations of objects stand not for the objects 
themselves, but for their names considered merely 
as phonetic elements, as in a pictorial rebus, or the 
use made by the Chinese of the sozsds of their 
characters to express the sound of a foreign word. 
Hence Iconoma‘tically av. ; Iconoma‘ticism ; 
Iconomato graphy. 

1886 D. G. Brinton Ess. Americanist (1890) 207-8 We 
have, so far as I am aware, no scientific term to express this 
manner of phonetic writing, and I propose for it therefore 
the adjective shonowatic, from the Greck cixor, a figure or 
image, and ovoxa..name, a writing by means of the names 
vf the figures or images represented. ‘The corresponding 
noun would be ‘honomatography, 1887 Sci. Auer, 22 Jan. 
56 Iconomatic writing .- occupies an intermediate position, 
standing in some sense in relation to both letter and picture 
writing. /dé,, How complete a system of iconomalicism 
they [Egyptian and Chinese writing] passed through is un- 
known. 1895 Horrmann Segin. I’riting 70 Ikonomatically. 

tIcono-micar, Os. rare-!, [erroneously f. 
L. aconomic-us, Gr. otxovopix-ds (see Economic) + 
-An.] A writer on husbandry. 

1523 SKELTON Garl. Laxret 328 Esiodus, the iconomicar 
And Homerus, the fresshe historiar. 

| Iconostas (aikp'nostes). Eastern Ch. (Russ. 
uKOHOCTACch, f. Gr. elxovdcraais: see next.] =next. 

1833 R. Pinkerton Xassia 268 On the ikonostas are hung 
the sacred pictures. 1877 ‘norotp in Gd. Words XVIII. 
17/2 The iconostas, or »kreen, which in Greek churches 
separates the body of the church from the sanctuary. 1896 
Daily News 20 May 7/6 A small oratory, including the 
iconostas, shrines, and innumerahle icons, forms an ensemble 
which Itlerally blazes with gold and gems, 

| Iconostasis(aikony'stasis). Lasters Church. 
feccl. L., a. cccl. Gr. eixovdoraais, f. etxawv Icon + 
graots standing, position, station.] The screen 
which separates the sanctuary or ‘ Lema’ from the 
main body‘of the church, and on which the icons or 


sacred pictures are placed. ; 

1833 R. Pinxerton Azssia 211 The priest perfumes the 
worshippers, the iconostases, and the altar. 1849 Curzon 
Visits Monast. 293 The iconostasis, or screen before the 
altar is most beautifully carved. 1890 Guerdian 18 June 
970/1 ‘Lhe iconostasis is of white marble, on which, some 


ICOS-. 


12 ft. from the ground ito avoid dangers of iconolatry), are 
the pictures. 1899 A. H. Hore Grk, Church 41 The Icono- 
stasis or Iconstand, with the lighted tapers in front of it, is 
the most prominent object. On it Icons of our Saviour, the 
Virgin, the Apostles, and Saints are always painted. 

Iconymus: obs. form of CEconosus. 

I-core(n, i-corn, ME. pa. pples. of CHoosr, 
I-chtose v. I-corve(n, of Carve v. 

Icos-, icosa-, icosi-, repr. Gr. combining 
forms of eixoot twenty, used in Eng. in several 
technical terms (sec below); also in Icosacolic 
(aikosakow lik) a. Anc. Pros. [Gr. eikogaxwd-os, f. 
«@Aov member, clausc, Colon}, consisting of 
twenty cola, or members. Icosasemic (aikosa- 
si'mik) a. Aue. Pros. [Gr. ojpa mark, onpetoy 
mark, mora], consisting of or containing twenty 


more or units of time, i.e. the equivalent of twenty 
short syllables. Icosian (aiko"siin, @., of or 
pertaining to twenty. 

+Icosaeder. Oés. [a. F. icosaddre (1587), ad. 
late L. tcosaedron : see next.} . =next. 


1656 STancey /Yist. Philos. v. (1701, 186/2 The lcosaeders 
[consist] of twenty [like sides]. 

Icosahedron (ei:kosahi‘drgn, -he-drgu). Geom. 
Also 6-8 icosaedrum, 6-g icosaedron, 7 eico- 
saedrum, (8 eicosihedron). fa. Gr. eixoaaedpor, 
neut. of eixogaedpos, f. etxoor twenty + €5pa seat, 
base.] A solid contained by twenty plane faccs ; 
spec. the regular icosahedron, contained by twenty 
equal equilateral triangles. 

1570 BittincsLey Euclid xi. xvi. 410 The opposite sides 
of an Ieosahedron are parallels. 1571 Dicces /’antom. iv. 
def. xvi. ‘Tijb, Icosaedron..mwarg. Icossedrum. 1655-87 
H. More App. Antid. 1712) 183 There are Five regular 
Bodies..the Cube, the Yetraedrum, the Octaedrum, the 
Dodecaedrum, and the Eicosaedrum. 1785 Rein /nt. 
Powers vi, viii. 658 Five regular solid figures..the tetrahe- 
dron..and the eicosihedron. 1881 RouTLEpcE Scvence t. 
25 To each element Plato assigns a geometrical solid: to 
earth, the cube; to fire, the pyramid; to air, the octahe- 
dron ; to water, the icosahedron, A 

Ilence Icosahe‘dral a., of the form of an icosa- 
hedron ; having twenty faces. 

3828 in Weester. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lev. Icosihedral 

|! Icosandria (aikvsendria). Hof.  [mod.L. 
(Linneus 1735), f. Gr. eixoor twenty + dvnp, avip- 
man, malc, taken as ‘stamen’.}] The twelfth elass 
in the Linnean Sexual System, containing plants 
with 20 or more stamens insertcd on the calyx. 

1753 CHampers Cycl. Supp., [cosandria...Of this class are 
the torch thistle, the myrtle, the storax, the almond, Xc. 
1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot. ix. 8g The situation of the 
stamens, which in the class icosandria, is either on the 
calyx or corolla. 

Hence Icosa:nder [F. t:osaz/re}, a plant of the 
class /cosandria; Icosandrian, Icosa‘ndrous 
ads., belonging to the class /cosandrza. 

1828 Wesstek, /cosander..lcosandriaw, 1836 Penny Cyct, 
V. 253/1 Jeosandrous. 1880 Gray Struct. Lot. vi. § 6. 249 
lcosandrous .. when a polyandrous flower has the stamens 
inserted on the calyx. 


I:cosido:decahe‘dron. Geom. [f. Gr. cixoae 
twenty + dw5exa twelve + €5pa seat, base.} A solid 
contained by twenty equilateral triangles and 
twelve regular peutagons, formed by replacing the 
twelve solid angles of the regular icosahedron by 
planes corresponding to the faces of a regular 
dodecahcdron. 

1570 Briuincstev /uclid App. def. ii. 459- 

I:cosite:-trahe'dron. Geom. and Cryst. [f. 
Gr. eixoor twenty + Terpa- four + é5pa seat, base 
ef. TETRAHEDRON).] <A solid figure contained by 
twenty-four plane faces; es. a form contained 
by twenty-four equal symmetrical trapeztums or 
deltoids, also called deltohedron or trapesohedron. 

1831 Brewster Oftics xxv. 214 The most common form of 
the analcime is the solid called the icositetrahedron, which 
is bounded by twenty-four equal and similar trapezia. 1879 
Rutiey Stud, Rocks x. 140 All the members of this group 


crystallise in the cubic system, the common forms being 
either the rhombic dodecabedron or the icositetrahedron. 


So Icositetrahe droid. 

1880 Academy 30 Oct. 314 Four-dimensional space may be 
built up with..ikosatetrabedroids. 

I-coupled, -cupled, ME. pa. pple. of CouPLEv. 

[Iere, error for dicre, DICKER: see List of 
Spurious Words.) 

+I-creoiced, pf/. a. Obs. [f. ME. cr(e)orce, 
Cross.}] Crossed, signed with the cross. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 18 Cusced de eorde icreoiced mid te ume. 

I-cried, ME. pa. pple. of Cry v. Icristned, 
of CHRISTENv. I-croked, of CRookv. I-crom- 
met, of Craw v. I-cruned, of Crown v. 

-1CS, suffix: see -Ic 2. 

Icteric “ikterik), a. and sé. [ad. L. zctericus, 
a. Gr. ixrepixds jaundiced, f. tx7epos (see IeTERUS). 
Cf. F. icterigue (13th e. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 

1. Belonging to, of the nature of, or affected with 
jaundice ; jaundiced. (Sometimes referring to the 
yellow tint of the skin in that disease, or to the 
jaundiced eyes which see all things yellow.) 
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_ @1600 J. Metvitt Diary (1842) 14 He died. .anno1575in an 
icterik fevar. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 11.96 That sort 
of Ca:liack passion, which } think may be called an Icterick 
Loosness. 1799 M. Uxvrrwoop Jreat. Dis. Chiktr. (ed. 
4) 1. 29 wote, An infant... whose finger nails were .. of as 
deep a yellow as in any icteric adult. 1804 Anna SEwarp 
Lett, (1811) VI. 141 Icteric vision. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) 1. 334 note, ‘Ihe icteric tint of the skin seems 
to be merely the result of an effusion of blood. 
b. Used for the etre of jaundice. 

1710 T. Ferrer Pharn. Eattemp. 14 Icteric Ale. .cureth.. 
Icteric Persons. 

2. Lctertc Oriole: a North American bird (/c- 
terus vulgaris), having black and yellow plumage, 
With white spots on the wings ; also called troopéa/. 

180z ixcrey Anim, Biog. (1813) IL. 114 The Icteric 
Oriole is, in size, somewhat sinaller than a blackbird. 1816 
Kinsy & Sp. Anfomod (1843) 1. 244 Vhe icteric oriole is 
kept by the Americans in their houses for the sake of clear- 
ing them of insects. 

B. sé. 1. A person affected with jaundice. 

1634 W. Tirwuyt ir. Badzac's Lett. ‘Vol. 1.) 2 They 
resemble the Icterickes, who hauing the Iaundesse in their 
Eyes, see nothing which seemeth not vnto them to carry 
the same colour, 1684 tr. Lonet's Merc. Commpit. 1x. 314 
When an Icterick was let bloud, it appeared all yellow. 

2. A medicine for the cure of jaundice. 

1727 Swirt Gulliver in. vi, Administer to cach of them 
lenitives. - laxatives, cephalalgics, teterncs. 

Icte‘rical, a. [fas prec. +-at.] = prec. A. 1. 

1649 Jer. Tavion Gt, Fxremp. un. Ad § 12. 51 Our under- 
standings if a crime be lodged in the will, being like 
i tericall eyes, transmitting the Species to the Soule with.. 
colours of their own framing. 1697 Kyeivs A wesesmt. ix. 
302 Icterical Persons. 1749 PA. Loans. XLVI. 207 Asci- 
tical and icterical Symptons. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) Ih. 30.4 tedious icterical marasnius. 

b. transf. “Linged with yellow. 

1654 Gayton /“eas. Noter ut. vii. 110 [lis Diamond was 
of no spirituous and sparkling Water. the Don’s was Icteri- 
call, as if he had descended of the house of the Flavii, 
or that his Nurse had mix'd all bis milke with Saffron. 

licnce Icte‘ricalness Iailey vol. I], 1727). 

+Ictericie. Uds. rare. [ad. med.L. tcteritia 
(in Wr.-Wiilcker , f. ¢cferus = Gr. txrepos jaundice. 
Cf Sp. tetericia.] Jaundice. 

1634 R.H. Salernes Negim. 205 It removeth a stopping 
matter the which causeth Ictericie. 

Icterine (iktérain), a. Zoo/, [f. IcthR-us + 
-InE.] a. Yellowish; esp. having yellow seales or 
plumage. b. Belonging to the fatnily /cteridw 
or sub-family /clerinw of American passcrine birds 
({typieal genus /clertus: sce IcTENIC A. 2). 

1855 Mave F£-xpos. Ler., /ctcrinus,. yctlow, or yellow- 
isb, as the Cipmera icferina: icterine. 1884 Atheneum 
15 Nov. 628/2 An icterine warbler (//ypolais tc terina) killed 
in Norfolk. 

+I-cterism. Chs. rare. 
dice +-1SM.J] Jaundice. 

1660 STiLLincrL. /ren. u,v. § 1 (1662) 201 Which prejudice 
being the Velloae snes of the soul, leaves such a tincture 
npon the eyes of the understanding, that till it be cured of 
that Icterism, it cannot discern things in their proper colours, 
1662 — Orig. Sacr. tu. i. § 14 Those who have an Icterism 
in their eyes. 

Icteritious -i-fas,,a. [f. med. (and mod.) L. 
iclertii-a jaundice + -ous.) Jaundiced ; also fg. 

1609 Lp. W. Bartow Avsw. Nameless Cath. 323 His gall 
ouer-flowes, and hee must voide it by his pen in his icteri- 
tious Pampblet. 1684 tr. Bouet’s Merc. Compit. 1x. 316 The 
Ictericious dyscrasie of the bloud. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Aled. \ed. 4) 1V. 540 Absence of icteritious symptoms. 

Icterode (iktérdud), a. fad. Gr. ixrepwins 
jaundiced.] =next, a. 

1861 T. J. Granam Pract. Med. 463 A continuance of the 
icterode appearance. 

Icteroid (i-ktéroid),a. [f. Gr. ixrep-os jaundice 
+-oID.] a. Resembling or characteristic of Jaun- 
dice. b. (See quot. 1897.) 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1876 Bartuotow Mat. Med. 
(1879) 224 The skin assumes an ictervid hue. 1897 Daily 
Vews 12 June 3/1 Doctor Sanarelli..declared the cause 
of yellow fever to be a bacillus, named by him icteroid. 

ll\Icterus (iktéris). [L., a. Gr. ixtepos jaundice; 
also, a yellowish-green bird, by looking at which 
jaundiced persons were supposed to Le cured.] 

L. Path. The disease jaundice. 

1706 Puitiips ied. Kersey), /cferus, the Jaundice. 1802 
Med. Frat, VU. 240 Irritation .. acting upon the hepatic 
system, is..the cause of icterus. 1886 Lancet 15 May 
947/2 [He] pointed out that diabetes was not a disease, but 
a symptom like icterus. ; 

b. Bot. A disease of plants in which the leaves 
turn yellow. 

[1807 Edin. Rev. X1. 85 To the natural decay of the 
leaves in Autumn, he has given tbe name of Icterus.} 1866 
Treas. Bot., Icterus, a name given to the yellow condition 
assumed by wheat and some otber plants, under the in- 
fluence of prolonged wet and cold... Tbe golden hues of 
autumn belong clearly to another category. ; : 

2. Zool. a. A genus of Ameriean passerine birds, 
formerly nearly coextensive with the modern family 
Icteride, now restricted to the American orioles or 
hangbirds, a typical species being the troopial or 
icteric oriole, /. vedgarts (see IcTERIC A. 2). 

1713 Dernam PaAys.-7 heol. (1749) 11. 25 note, The nest of 
the Guira tangeima, the Icterus minor, and the Jupujuba, 
or whatever otber name the American Hang-nests may be 
called by. 


[f. Gr. terep-os jaun- 


| 
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ICY. 


Ictic (iktik), a. rare. 
stem: sec Ictus) + -1c.] 

1. Of the nature of a blow or stroke; abrupt and 
sudden in its action. 

1847 Busunete Chr, Wart. iv. (1861) 116 An abrupt, ictic 
grace. 1858 — Serm. New Life 362 .\ naked, ictic force. 

2. Pros. Vertaining to or due to the ictus or 
inetrical stress. 

1898 I. W. Horkiny in Amer. Frnl. Philol, X\X. 21 
Dahimann thinks it was an ictic conversion. 

Ictuate rktixje't),v. rare. [f. L. atu-s Iorus 
+-ATE3.] trans. To put the ictts on, to stress. 

1822 J. Tate in 8S. Parr's Wks, (1828) VI11. 256 Closing 
a sentence of fury with the dimeter ictuated on the last 
sylluble. ; 

li Ictus (ikt#s). [L., = blow, stroke, thrust, f. 
zc-Cre to strike, hit, smite. ] 

1. /ros. Stress on a particular syllable of a foot 
or verse ; rhythmical or metrieal stress. 

1752 Newton Vole Milton's P. R. w. 157, I think the 
ictus fulls better in the common reading. 1784 J. L. Seate 
nad. Grk, Metres (1823) 3 In the Lambus and Trochee, the 
Arsis (or Ictus) is invariable, being upon the long syllable of 
each. 1873 Karte PArlol. Eng Tongue § 621 I.can hardly 
be a good line wherein this word fone}, standing as an 
indefinite pronoun, receives the ictus of the metre. 

2. Aled. a. The beat of the pulse. b. dctus 
solis (\.at.): sanstroke, 

1707 VLover Physic. Vudse- Wath 153 Vhe Pulse is most 
properly consider'd im its Ictus, which shews the Vigor of 
spirits, und the Intervalluin which shews the Hleat of the 
Hlood. 1811 llooper Wed, Dict., /c.us, a stroke, or blow. 
Hlenee scfus solis means a stroke of the sun. 

I-cud: se Yk», known, cenowned. 

I-cume\n, MI. pa. pple. of Come 2. 

+I-cunde, s+. Os. Also i-kunde. [ME. 
teunde tt), OM. gecynd, f. gud nature, Kinp s6.J 

1. Natme; kind. 

o71 Lili kd. Hom. 33 We was on anum hade twegra Ze- 
cynda, c 1000 Guthlac 44 Wastma gecyndu. ¢1175 Laub, 
Jfom. 77 Nawiht efter flesces wille, ne efter likames ikunde. 
Jbud. 149 Pet brihte ikunde jet god haued in ow ibroht of 
saule and of kame, a@s2zg0 Oud & Night. 113 Seggep me 
hwo havep pis ido Ou nas never icunde par to. 

2. Inheritanec 3 native land. 

¢12z05 Lay. 7q09 Tulius Cesar... halt per eower icunde. 
Lbid. 1114) le cleopede to Lrutlonde pict hit wes his icunde. 

+I-cunde, a. Uss. [ME. u, OF. gecynde, 
f. cynde innate, natural, Kinpa.}] Natural; native. 

Beowul/Z.) 2697 Swa him zecynde was. ¢ 1050 Moc. in 
Wr. -Wilcker 18.8 /dioma, proprictas lingur, azen uel 
gecynde sprac. ¢ 1205 Lay. 22165 A3if us ure icunde Iond, 
Ps 7. O. E. Misc. 56 Eueruych ber vnderstod his icunde 
speche. 

Henee + I-cu'ndeliche adv., naturally. 

co1175 Lamb, /lom. gg An god is icundeliche on preom 
Hadan. a1250 Owl & Night. 1424 Heo stumpeb and falp 
icundeliche. 

I-cunned, ME. pa. pple. of Cun, Con v. 

+I-cusse, v. Os. Va. pple. i-cust. [ME. 
teusse (#), OE. gecyssan (= OIG. gikussen), f. 
cyssan to kiss.} To kiss (mutually). 

c 1205 Lay. 30042 Pas kinges wel ilomen mid luue heom 
icusten, 

I-cweme, var.of J-quEmza.andv. I-cwethen, 
i-cweden, ME. pa. pple. of QuEatH, I-QUETHE v. 

Icy (oi'si), a. Forms: [1 isig}, 5 isy, 6 isie, 
6-7 icie, ycie, 7 icey, 7- icy. [f. Ice sd. + -y. 
Cf. Du. w2ig, Ger. ezsig, Sw. zsig, Used in OE, 
but formed anew in the 15th c.] 

1. Abounding in, or characterized by the presence 
of, ice; covered or overlaid with ice. 

[Beowulf (Z.) 33 Par at hyde stod hringed-stefna isig & 
utfus. a 1000 Soeth. Afetr. xxiv. 45 Saturnus..is se cealda 
eallisigtungel.] 1494 Fasyan Chron, vii. 431 Whan Saturne 
with his colde isy face The grounde with his frostys turnyth 
the grene to whyte. 1597 AlippLETON WVisd. Solonin v. 6 
Winter in her icy car. 1643 Sir ‘T. Browse Relig. Aled. 1. 
§ 32 The ycie Ocean cracks, the frozeii pole Thaws with the 
heat of the Celestial coale. 1796 H. Huster tr. St.- Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) Il. 112 The flowers of the Icy Zones. 
1848 Dickens Dombey iv, Men, vying..who shall Ite out 
first upon the yards to furl the icy sails. : 

2. Composed or consisting of ice. +/cy mozntains 
or &zl/s, icebergs (05.). 

1600 Haxceuvt Moy. I11. 79 Striuing against tbe streame, 
and beating amongst tbe Isie mountaines. 1659 D. Pett 
Jnpr. Sea 276 A sigbt of those huge Icy Mountains. .wbich 
make such a dashing and crashing one against anotber. 
3694 dice. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1731) 29 In the Clifts of the 
Icy-hills on shoar. 1819 HEBer //ymn, From Greenland’s 
icy mountains, From India’s coral strand. 1820 ScorEsBY 
alee. Arctie Reg. 1. 105 The icy cliff, from whence masses. - 
were continually breaking. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxv. 
335 Huge icy stalactites seventy and a hundred feet long. 

3. Resembling ice; having the nature or pro 
perties of ice; extremely cold, frosty; sltppery. ; 

1sg0 Barroucu J/eth. Physick v. xvi. 306 Sprinkle the — 
pauements .. dayly witb water that is altogether ycie, and» 
cold, 1598 Florio, Sdrisciolo, slipperie, .. gliding, isie. 
1640 C. Harvey Journey 26 We scramble to get up the 
banks Of icy honour. 1706 Puituips (ed. Kersey), Buttera 
Antimony,..whicb some call Icy Oil of Antimony is a great 
Caustick, being us'd to eat proud Flesh. 1732 BERKELEY 
Alciphr. wu. § 26 What creates a love for icy liquors? 1784 
Cowrer Task vi.137 Th’ icy touch Of unprolific winter. 
1886 Law Times LXXX. 195/1 An icy current was blowing 
about their feet. 

b. fig. Of demeanour, character, speech, etc. 


[irreg. f. L. ictus (u- 


ID. 


1594 SHaxs. Rich. ///, 1. i. 177 Ifhe be leaden, ycie, cold, 
vnwilling, Be thou so too. 1638 Druma. or Hawtn. /rene 
Whks. (1711) 168 An icy grandeur, erected by yourselves. 1713 
C’ress WiNCHELSEA AJisc. Poems 351 The sixty Winters, 
that have .. turn’d swift eager Love toicy Reasons. 1882 
Miss Brapvon J/t. Royal II. i. 23 ‘ He came—and he is 
dead ', answered Christabel, in icy tones. : 

4. Comb., as icy-blue, -cold, tcy-pearled (having 
pearls or sparkling drops of ice), zcy-wheeled. 

¢1625 Mitton Death of Fair [nfant iii, Mounting up in 
icy-pearled car. 1652-7 Heryiin Cosmogr. 342 Vhat Island 
which in times of old The Greeks did call Hibernia, ycie- 
cold. 1812 W. Tennant Auster F. 1.12 John Frost Drove 
thro’ mid air his chariot, icy-wheel’d. 1839 Baitev Festus 
(1848) 238 Clear, cold, and icy-blue like a sea-eagle’s eye. 

Id (id). Biol, [Formed in German (1891) by 
Weismann: see first quot.] In Weismann’s theory 
of heredity: A unit of germ-plasm or idioplasm. 

1893 tr. Weismann's Germ-Plasm 1.i. 62 We are led to 
the assumption of groups .. composed of determinants, 
which in their turn are made up of biophors. These are the 
units which I formulated..long ago, and to which the 
name of ancestral germ-plasms wasthen given. I shall 
now speak uf them as ‘ids’, a term which recalls the ‘idio- 
plasm’ of Nageli. 1893 M. Hartoc in Contemp. Rev. July 
57 Each of the reproductive cells of an organism is sup- 

osed to contain in its nucleus a number of ‘ids’, and each 
id represents the personality of an ancestral member of the 
species or of an antecedent species. 1895 Vines 7e-rt-bh, 
Bot. 782 When..in hybridisation all the parental ids exert 
their full influence the offspring is precisely intermediate in 
character. 


“1d, suffix), repr. F. -ide, L. -id-us, used to form 
adjectives, chiefly from verbs with e-stems, as 
actdus acid, f{. acé-re to be sour, a@rzdus arid, fer- 
vidus fervid, frigidies frigid, digzeidus liquid, pla- 
ctidus placid, splendidus splendid, stapidus stupid, 
ete., etc. ; but also from a few verbs with z- or 
consonant stems, as fezdus fluid, f. fucre to tlow, 
vividus vivid, {. vivere to live; and occas. from 
substantives, as fimezdus fumid, f. fines smoke, 
morbidus morbid, {. morbus disease, solidus solid, 
{. solum ground, etc. The earlier Eng. words in 
-id came through Fr. ; on the analogy of these, 
others have been taken from Latin direct; the 
suffix is not a living formative in Eng. 

-1d, suffix2, corresp. to F. -zée, in sbs. derived 
from Latin sbs. in -2s, -z¢-evz, adopted from Greek 
sbs. in -ts, -<5-a. Such are caroléd (ad. Gr. pl. 
wapwrid-es), chrysalid, hydatid, parotid, pyramid 
(cf. F. pyraméde). This formative occtirs in certain 
botanical terms, as amaryllid, epacrid, orchid: 
etymologically these should denote the plants 
amaryllis, epacris, and orchis respectively, but 
they are actually used to denote a member of the 
order of which these are the typical genera (Ama- 
ryllid-ew, Epacrid-acew, Orchid-acex). 

id, szfix', in zoological appellatives, sb. and 
adj.: (a) formed from Latin names of Families in 
-2d-w', pl. of -2és, repr. Gr. -i5ys, patronymie suffix 
=‘son of’: as Aranetd, a member of the Family 
Araneide. (6) formed from Latin names of Classes, 
etc., in -2d¢-a, taken as neut. pl. of -2@és=Gr. -i5ys: 
as Arachnid, a member of the Class Arachnida. 
Some of the terms have come through Fr. forms 
in -z/e. See -1DAN. 

eid, sufix4, an early spelling of the chemical 
suffix -1De, still retained by some, esp. in U.S. 

Idea, obs. (erron.) form of IDEA. 

I-deled, i-deled, MI. pa. pple. of Dea z. 
I-dampned, ME. pa. pple. of Damn z. 
-idan, in zoological appellatives, sb. and adj., 
formed on -1D3 with sufhix -AN, meaning ‘of or 
pertaining to’, or ‘a member of’ the group desig- 
nated by the suffix -2da or -ide; as arachnidan (f. 
Arachnida) = arachnid;, ichneumonidan (f. Ich- 
newnonide) =ichneumonid. 

Idant (2idant). &zo/. [Arbitrarily f. Ip.] One 
of the chromatin bodies in the nucleus of a repro- 
ductive or other cell, regarded as consisting of 
‘ids’ (see Ip). 

1893 tr. Weismann’s Germ-Plasm 1. i. 67 Those rod-like, 
loop-like, or granular masses of chromatin in the nucleus.. 
Considered equivalent..1o series or aggregations of ids, I 
have .. proposed to call../dants. /érd. wm. Introd. 233 
The germ-plasm in both nuclei.. becomes contracted, so as 
to give rise to nuclear rods or idants..the number of these 
idants is the same in both of the conjugating cells. 1895 
Mivart in //arper's Mag. Mar. 634. 

Iddyr, obs. form of Upprr. 
‘Tdel (aid). {ad. mod.L. tdus, ad. Sw. id (also 
idmért).} A cyprinoid fish (Lesciscas idus or 
Tdus melanotus), inhabiting the fresh waters of 
northern Europe. 


1839 Yarre.t Brit. Fishes (1841) 1. 396 A fine large 
ae ofthe Ide..in the Gota Elf. 1839 Penny Cycl. 

III. 451 The Ide (Lenciscus ius, Cuvier), a species 
which is found in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Russia. 
1844-6 Owen Lect. Comp. Anat. Vertebr. viii. 192 The 
long olfactory nerve in the Eel, the Ide, or the Roach. 1884 
Century Mag. Apr. 904/ The gold-orfe or gulden-ide [is] a 
fish bred for both ornament and the table. 

Ide?: see Ives. 
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-ide, Chem., a suffix used to form names of 
simple eompounds of an element with another 
element ora radical. It is added to the stem or 
an abbreviated form of the name, and was first used 
in ox-tde (F. oxyde, Lavoisier) from oxygen, whence 
it was extended to other elements, sometimes dis- 
placing other derivatives in -e/, -zeret, previously 
used. Thus chloride of nitrogen or (more tersely) 
nitrogen chloride; hydrogen arsenide (arseniure?). 

In systematic terminology, a compound of oxygen with 
any other element is called an oxide; in other binary com- 
pounds -é/e is combined with the (contracted) name of the 
more electro-negative of the two elements: thus fuorme, 
chlorine, bromine, iodine form with each other in order, and 
with any other element or radical except oxygen, //uorides, 
chlorides, bromides, iodides; sulphur, selemum, tellurium 
form with elements other than these, sulphides, selentdes, 
tellurides; and so on. Examples are bromine chloride, 
sulphur hromide, carbon sulphide; hydrogen selenide, 
telluride, phosphide, arsenide, cyanide; boron carbide, 
boron hydride, silicon hydride, ethyl hydride; copper arsen- 
ide, carbide, nitride, hydrides of metals and organic radicals. 
‘The suffix is also used in AmipDE, ANHYDRIDE, CYANIDE, 
Anitipe, and other derivatives from names of compound 
radicals. .Jono-, di-, trt-, tetra-, penta-, elc. are prefixed, 
to indicate the number of combining equivalents, as in 
sulphur sonochloride S,Cly (=SCl), sulphur dichloride 
SCl,, and so on. 

1894 Roscoe & ScnorcemMer Chem, 1. 121. 

Idea (aid7-4), 56. Also 6-7 erron. idea. PI. 
ideas; formerly sometimes idew. See also the 
earlier IDEE. f[a. late L. dea (in Platonie sense), 
a. Gr. tS€a look, semblance, form, configuration, 
species, kind, class, sort, nature, (in Platonic philo- 
sophy) a general or ideal form, type, model, f. 
root (5-, iSeiv, to see: the word being thus analo- 
gous in derivation and original sense to L.. speczes 
from sfec-ére to see, behold. So It., Sp., Pg. zdea; 
Pade: 

The original development of the word took place in Greek; 
and it was in the developed Platonic sense that the word 
was first adopted in the modern langs. (see hranch 1). 
Other applications of the word, however, became common 
by the end of the 16th c.: see the senses under II and III.] 

I. General or ideal form as distinguished from 
its realization in individuals; archetype, pattern, 
plan, standard. 

1. In Platonic philosophy: A supposed eternally 
existing pattern or archetype of any class of things, 
of which the individual things in that class are 
imperfect copies, and from which they derive their 
existence. 

1430-1589 [see IDEE]. 1563 I. Gate /astitutes of Chir- 
urg. 11 As one myght thynke hymselfe ryght happye, 
though he neuer dyd attayne to Aristoteles sus 
bonui, or Plato his /éza. 1603 Hotrann Plutarch's Mor. 
813 Idea is a bodilesse suhstance, which of it selfe hath no 
subsistence, but giveth figure and forme unto shapelesse 
matters, and becommeth the very cause that bringeth them 
into shew and evidence. Socrates and Plato suppose, that 
these Idea: bee substances separate and distinct from Matter, 
howbeit, subsisting in the thoughts and imaginations of 
God—that is to say, of Minde and Understanding. 1652 
GauLe Alagastrom. +}b, Chymericall figments, Platoni- 
call Ideaes, Cahbalisiicall fancies. 1656 Stan.ey //ist. 
Philos. Vv. (1701) 184/2 They define Idea an Eternal Ex- 
emplar of things which are according to Nature. For 
Idea’s are the Eternal Notions of God, perfect in them- 
selves. 1856 Ferritr /ast. A/ctafh. vi. xviii. 176 Plato 
. had merely succeeded in carrying our cognitions up into 
certain subordinate unities, certain inferior universals, 
called hy him ideas. 1885 W. L. Davipson Logic of Defi- 
nition vi. 145 With Plato, the Idea is ontological or meta- 
physical. .. It is hoth an objective intelligible existence 
{‘ uncreated and imperishable *) and a pattern, model, arche- 
type or mapadecypa. ’ 

2. The conception of anything in its highest per- 
fection or supreme development; a standard of 
perfection; an ideal. (Cf. 1.) Obs. or arch. 

1586 T. B. tr. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. Ep. Ded. Aiij, 
Rather an Idza of good life, than such a platforme as may 
he drawen from contemplation intoaction. 1606 BryskettT 
Cru. Life 61 Xenophon in his Ciropwdia..hauing..vnder 
the person of Cirus, framed an idaa or perfect patterne 
of an excellent Prince. 1647 Cowtev A/istr., Not fair 
i, I thought you once as fair, As women in th’ Idza are. 
1682 Sir I. Browne Chr. Alor. 1. § 28 How widely we 
are fallen from the pure Exemplar and Idea of our Nature. 
1844 Mrs. Browninc Drama of Exile Poems 1850 1. 3 
Thou [Lucifer] shalt be an Idea to all souls..whence to 
mark despair, And measure out the distances from good. 

+b. A person or thing regarded as perfeet in 
its kind; the ideal realized in an individual. Ods. 

1591 Troub, Raigue K. John i. (1611) roo Was euer any 
so infortunate, The right Idea of a cursed man? 1602 
Campion Bk. Arrs Wks. (Bullen) 27 It is th’ Idea of her 
sex Envy of whom doth world perplex. 1627 JACKSON 
Creed xu, x. § 2 Christ..was the idza of legal Nazarites. 
1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 65 The most excellent 
Senate (the very Idea of politick Christian prudence). 

3. The conception of a standard or principle to 
be realized or aimed at; a conception of what is 
desirable or ought to be ; a governing conception 
or principle; the plan or design according to 
which something is created or constructed. 

1s8r Sipnev Afol. Poctrie (Arb.) 26 The skil of the 
Artificer standeth in that Idea or fore-conceite of the work. 
1602 WarnER 4/6, Eng. ix. lii, Scriptures Idea crouched in 
our Love to God and men. 1667 Mitton /. Z. vii. 557 
To behold this new created World. .how good, how faire, 
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Answering his great Idea. 1700 DraypeN Fadles Ded. 
11 If Chaucer by the best idea wrought. 1840 Mit 
Diss. & Disc., Coleridge (1859) I. 438 His mode..is to 
investigate what he terms the /dea of it, or what in com- 
mon parlance would be called the principle involved in it. 
184r Myers Cath, 7h. iv. i. 182 “he ground-plan of the 
Universe—the idea according to which it is. 1858 Haw- 
THORNE Fr. & /t. Fruis. 11. 7 The statue has been restored, 
and..because the idea is perfect and indestructible, all 
these injuries do not..impair the effect. 

4. In weakened sensc: A conception or notion 
of something to be done or carried out; an inten- 
tion, plan of action. 

1617 Moryson /fin. u. 245 You had alwaies in your owne 
judgement the certaine Idea thereof, as a thing that you 
resolved to doe. 1644 Mu.ton /:duc. Wks. (1847) 98/2 
That voluntary Idea, which hath long in silence presented 
itself to me, of a better education. .than hath been yet in 
practice. 1770 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 231 The idea of short 
parliaments is... plausible enough; so is the idea of an 
election by ballot. 1798 Root Amer. Rep. 1. 44 If this 
performance meets with approhation..the author has it in 
idea to publish a second volume. 1861 HoLvanp Less. Life 
i. 12 We hear of women who are suddenly seized by an 
idea, as if it were a colic. 

+ 5. A pattern, type; the original of which some- 
thing else is a copy; a preliminary sketch or 
draft ; something in an undeveloped state. Oés. 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1, Introd. 1 Some rude Idea or 
first lines thereof were drawn many years past in mine 
Academic Studies, 1677 /ézd.111. 127 Those Pagan, Jewish, 
and Gnostic Antichrists .. as forerunners and ideas of the 
great Roman Aniichrist. 1670-98 Lassets Voy. /éaly 123 
This was the first Cupola in Europe, and therefore the 
more admirable for having no Idea after which it was 
framed. 1692 Ray Dissol. World iv. (1732) 57 Those Ideas 
ur Embryos may be..marred or deformed in the womb. 

6. A/us. A musical theme, phrase, or figure, as 
conceived or sketched before being worked up in 
a composition. 

1880 Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 165 [Beethoven's] sketch-hooks 
of that time are crammed with ideas. 

II. Figure, form, image. 

+7. A figure, representation, likeness, image, 
symbol, ‘ picture’ (of something). Oés. 

1531 Exyor Gov.1. xxii, | haue..noted daunsinge to be of an 
excellent utilitie, comprehendinge in it wonderfull figures, 
or, as the grekes do calle them, /écae, of vertues and noble 
qualities. 1594 Snaxs. Rich. //1, m. vii. 13, I did inferre 

vour Lineaments, Being the right Idea of your Father, 
Hoth in your forme, and Noblenesse of Minde. 1598 B. 
Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 1. iii, Hold up your head, do, 
und let the /dca of what you are, bee portray’d 1’ your 
face. 1634 Sir ‘I’. Herpert 7vav. 1909 Where a top or 
high Mount is conspicuously set the Idaa of a horrible 
Caco-demon. 1641 Frencn Distil?/, Pref. (1651) *iij, The 
Idea of a plant [may be made] to appear in a glasse, as if 
the very plant it selfe were there. 1707 Curios. in [1usb. & 
Gard, 325 When a Body is .. reduc d into Ashes, we find 
again in the Salts, extracted from its Ashes, the Idea, the 
Image, and the Phantom of the same Body. 1714 Swirt 
Pres. St. Affairs Nks. 1755 11.1. 211 A ship's crew quar- 
reling ina storm..is buta faint idea of this fatal infarua- 
tion. 

+b. Form, figure (as a quality or attribute) ; 
configuration, shape; aspect; nature or character. 

1594 Biunpevit. Exerc. in. 1. ii. (1636) 279 The chiefe 
Idea or shape of Gods mind, which hath neither beginning 
nor ending, and therefore 1s compared to a Circle. 1653 
H. More Antid. Ath. u. v. (1712) 54 Other solid Figures, 
which though they be not Regular, properly so called, yet 
have a settled Idea and Nature, as a Cone, Sphear, or 
Cylinder. 1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles 11. 26 To demonstrate 
the vanitie of Philosophie from its own essential Idea or 
Nature. 1737 {S. Berincton] G. di Lucca’'s Alem. 198 Yo 
return to the Idea of their Government, each Father of a 
Family governs all his Descendants. 

+e. A ‘figure’ of speech or rhetoric ; a form or 
way of speaking. Oés. 

1642 Mitton i fol. Smect. i, Whether a vehement vein 
throwing out indignation or scorn upon an object that merits 
it, were among the aptest ideas of speech to be allowed. 

III. Mental image, conception, notion. 

8. An image existing or formed in the mind. 

+ a. The mental image or picture of something 
previously seen or known, and recalled by the 


memory. 06s. 

1589 GREENE A/enapiton (Arb.) 41 Me thinkes the Idea of 
her person represents it selfe an obiect to my fantastic. 
1594 SPENSER Avmoretti xlv, Within my hart..‘The fayre 
Idea of your celestiall hew..remaines immurtally. 1599 
Suaxs. Afuch Ado ww. i. 226 Th’ Idea of her life shal 
sweetly creepe Into his study of imagination. 1662 
J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 220 After he had 
earnestly view'd the Boy, and by that means Imprinted an 
Idea of him in his imagination. 1749 Fietpine /om Fores 
xin. xi, Though I despaired of possessing you..I doted 
still on your charming idea. 1764 Voote Mayor of G.\. 19 
Oh, Madam, I can never be alone; your sweet idea 
[printed idera] will be my constant companion. 

b. More generally: A picture or notion of any- 


thing coneeived by the mind; a conception. 

1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. vii. (1627) 84 To have an /dva or 
generall notion of all in their heads. _ 1616 Buttokar, Idea, 
the forme or figure of any thing conceiued in the minde. 1651 
Hosses Leviath. 1. xxxi. 190 To say we Conceive, and 
imagine, or nave an /éea of him [etc.} 1659 Stantey fist. 
Philos. xt. (11701) 448/2 Ida's are notions of the Mind, and 
subsist in our Mind..as Similitudes and Images of Beings. 
1662 J. Davies tr. M/andelslo's Trav. 284 Of this place 
I had heard so much. .that I had framed to my self a certain 
Idiza’ of its greatnesse. 1712-14 Pore Kafe Lock 83 
Then gay ideas crowd the vacant brain, While Peers, an 
Dukes, and all their sweeping train. appear. 1729 SwiTZER 
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Iydrost. & 1ydraul. 176 We acquire. .an Idea of Solidity 
by the Touch. 1759 Jousson Aasselas xlvii, What space 
does the idea of a pyramid occupy more than the idea of 
a grain of corn? 1857 Mavrice AP. St. Fou xv. 242 This 
iS the completest idea of love, the only complete idea we 
van have. 

c. A conception to which no reality corresponds ; 
something merely imagined or fancied. 

1588 Suaks. Z.L.L. 1v. il. 69 A foolish extrauagant spirit, 
full of formes, figures, shapes, objects, Ideas, apprehensions. 
1622 Witner Alistr. Philar. Wis. (1633) 651 Is it possible 
that I Who scarce heard of Poesie Should a meare Idea 
raise To as true a pitch of praise As the learned Poets 
could? 1630 PrynxeE Anti-Aruin. 156 Which make .. 
I'redestination a ieere Ida 1720 WatTERLAND Light 
Sern. 199 Not so destitute of..understanding, as to take 
the Substance of Father, or Son, to be an abstract Idea, 
1871 R. W. Dare Coamandu. i. 32 To the Jews, Jehovah 
was not a inere idea or a system of attributes. 

da. Jz idea (=¥. en tdée), in conception or 
imayination ; in mind, in thonght: opposcd to 2 
realily, 

1622 Masse. tr. Alemaa's Guzuan d'Alf. uu... i. 2 
Albeit .. [ were such an arrant Asse and Coxecombe, 
as you forsooth in your Idea would forme mee to be. 
1632 13. Joxsox A/agn. Lady Induct., The author..hath 
phant'sied to himselfe, in Ida:a, this Magneticke Mistris. 
1701 Norris /deal World 1, ii. 16 Men talk. .of things in 
idea..a line in idea, a circle in idea. 1 Byron CAihd. 
Recoil. 45 Bright in idea gleams thy lofty spire. 1830 

YneSS Bunsen in Mare £2/¢ (1879) I. ix. 347 How many 
vignettes did I make in my idea for my intended letter? 

9. More widely: Any product of mental appre- 
hension or activity, existing in the mind as an 
object of knowledge or thought ; an ttem of know- 
ledge or belief; a thought, conception, ttotion; a 
way of thinking. 

61645 Howetr / eff, (1655) 111, xxvi. 38 One shall hardly: 
find two in ten thousand that have exactly... the same tone of 
voice..or idwas of mind. 1690 Boye Chr. Virtuoso 1. 104 
Kither Congenite, or very easily and very early Acquir'd 
Notions and Idwas, 1713 Swirt Cadenus & Vanessa §55 
Ideas came into her mind So fast, lus lessons lagg’d behind. 
1728-46 lHouson Spring 1152 Delightful task ! to rear the 
tender thought, ‘I'o teach the young idea how to shoot. 
1785 Rein /alell, Powers 1. i. (1803 36 1n popular language 
idea signifies the same thing as conception, apprehension, 
notion, 1822 Hazteurt ad/e-t, 11. iv. 60 People who have 
no ideas of their own are glad to hear what any one else 
has to say. 1888 J. Ixcuis Zeal Life Jigerlaud 245 The 
marvellous way in which Western ideas are making progress 
in the minds of the natives. 

b. A notioi or thought morc or less tmperfect, 
indefinite, or fanciful ; a vague belief, opinion, or 
estimate ; a supposition, impression, fancy. 

1712 W. Rocers !’oy. 338 To give them an ill Idea of all 
those they .. call Hereticks. 1737 [S. Berinctox} GC. df 
Lucca’s Meut, 58 ‘The vast Ideas they had of their own 
Nation, valuing themselves above all other People. 1790 
Bure Fy. Rev. 44 Vhe very idea of the fabrication of a 
new governinent is enough to fill us with disgust and 
horror. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tour's C. xxvi, ‘ You believe, 
don’t you, that Topsy could become an angel. .ifshe were a 
Christian?’ ‘ Topsy | what avidicnlous idea!” 1861 DicxeNxs 
Gt, Expect, xi, So like Matthew ! The idea ! 1866 G, Mac- 
ponaLp Aun, QO. Neighb, xxx. (1878) 523, 1 had no idea you 
would be flooded. 

IV. Modern philosophical developments. 

10. [from 8 and 9.] With Descartes and Locke: 
Whatever is tn the mind and directly present to 
cognitive consciousness; that which one thinks, 
feels, or fancies; the immediate object of thought 


or tnental perception. 

With Hume and his followers : An impression of sensation, 
either as original or as reproduced and elaborated by associa- 
tion. With Reid, Dugald Stewart, and the Scottish school: 
The immediate and direct mental product of knowing, as 
distinguished from the object of knowledge, and from the 
action or process of knowing. 

1666 Phil. Trans. 1. 325 The Arguments devised against 
Atheists by Des Cartes, and drawn from the Idea’s of 
our Mind. 169¢ Locke //zu:, Uud. 1. t, 1 must here in 
the Entrance beg Pardon..for the frequent use of the Word 
Jdea. .. \t being that ‘Term, which, I think, serves best to 
stand for whatsoever is the Object of the Understanding 
when a Man thinks, I have used it to express .. whatever it 
is, which the Mind can be employ’d abont in thinking. 
/bid.u. viii, § 8 Whatsoever the Mind perceives in itself, or 
is the immediate Object of Perception, Thought, or Under- 
standing, that I call /dea. 1709 Berwetey 7. Vision § 45 
When I speak of tangible ideas, I take the word idea for 
any the immediate object of sense, or understanding. 1710 
— Princ. Hum, Knowl. 1. § 2 The existence of an idea 
consists in being perceived. 1725 Watts Logic t. iii. § 1 
There has been a great controversy about the origin of 
ideas, viz. Whether any of our ideas are innate or no, that 
is, born with us, and naturally belonging to onr minds. 
Mr. Locke utterly denies it; others as positively affirm it. 
/bid. § 2 A simple Idea is one uniform Idea which cannot 
he divided or distinguished by the Mind of Man into two 
or more Ideas; such are a Multitude of our Sensations, as 
the ldea of Sweet, Bitter, Cold, Heat, White, Red, Blue, 
Hard, Soft. 1739 Hume Hum. Nat... i. (1874) 1.311 By 
ideas I mean the faint images of these [impressions] in 
thinking and reasoning. 1762 Kames Z£lem. Crit, (1833) 
478 This indistinct secondary perception of an object, is 
termed an idea. 1837-9 Hatta //rst, Lrt. w. iil. § 107 
The leading doctrine of Locke, as is well known, is the 
derivation of all our ideas from sensation and from re- 
flection. 1843 Mitt Logic iv. ii. § i, The metaphysical 
inquiry into the nature and composition of what have been 
called Abstract Ideas. 1860 Manset Proleg. Log. i. 33 
{dea has been indifferently employed by modern philo- 
sophers to denote the object of thought, of iniagination, and 
even (under the representative hypothesis) of perception. 
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11. [from 1.] a. In the Kantian and transcen- 
dental schools: A conccption of reason that tran- 
scends all expertence; one of the sovmena or 
ultimate principles appreliended by reason, as 
opposed to the conceptions of the understanding, 
which are confined to experience. b. In I tegelian- 
ism: The absolute truth of which all phenomenal 
existence is the expression ; ¢#e /dea, the Absolute. 

1838 Penuy Cycl. XII. 99/1 Hegel distinguishes three 
species of thought .. 1. Whe thought. .. 2. ‘Vhe notion, .. 3. 
‘The t/ea, or thought in its totality and fully determined. 
a 1871 Grote Eth. /ragi, v.11876) 138 Vhis conception is 
what Kant would call an /¢dea—nothing precisely conforin- 
able to it, in its full extent, can ever exist in realuy. 1874 
W. Wattace Logic of //egel Proleg. xxui. 174 This organism 
of thought, as the living reality or gist of the external 
world and the world within us, is termed the Idea. The 
Idea_is the ‘reality’ and the ‘ideality’ of the world or 
totality, considered as a process beyond time. /érd. xxiii. 
181 /dee (idea) is the thorongh adequacy of thought to 
itself, the solution of the contradictions which attach to 
thought, and hence, in the last resort, the coincidence or 
equilibrium of subjective notion and objectivity, which are 
the ultimate expression of that fundamental antithesis in 
thought. /éid. § 213. 304 The Idea is truth in itself and 
for itself, —the absolute unity of the notion and objectivity. 

V.12. attrib. and Com. 

1796 Courrince in J. Conle Karly Recoll. (1837) 1. 1971 
No poor fellow’s idea-pot ever bubbled up so vehemently 
with fears, doubts, and difficulties. 1891 /’al/ Mall G. 
ro Oct. 2/3 In most art matters we are quile eighteen years 
behind our idea-intoaicated neighbours. 1896 Da:ly News 
26 Apr.6/1 Mr. II. ..detests ‘idea’ politics aud Republican 
‘sentiments * of every kind. 

Idea (aid7a), v. rare. [f. prec. sb] ta. 
frans. To give a particular form or charactcr to 
(cf. prec. 7b). b. s¢atr. To form ideas or notions. 

1649 J. Ecctiston tr. Behien's 1p. 84 Hee doth Idea, 
forme, and shape, in the same Being the wonders of the 
expressed Word. /érd , The humane Science .. doth Idea, 
and shape it selfe both in good and evill, and maketh it 
selfe Essentiall therein. 1844 /raser's Mag. XXI1X. 133 
According to him [Cousin], man should noi be defined a 
reasoning, but an ideaing creature. 

Idea’d, ideaed (aid7ad), a. [f. Ipra sd. + 
-F1)2,] Having an idea or ideas, esp. (in comb.) 
of a specified kind ; expressing an idea, signiftcant 
(quot. 1826'. 

1753 [see Uniwea’p). 1826 Blachw. Mag, XX. 106 Such 
a flood of idea‘d words, that you .. have been unable to slip 
in one of your long-treasured truisms. 1852 Reaper /'ex 
Woff. (1856) 204 Everybody could hear what anyone said; 
an excellent arrangement where ideaed guests only are acd- 
mitted. 1868 lleurs Aeca/mah xiv. (1876) 387 Women are so 
persevering, and so one idea’d. 

Ideagenous /ailsc'dgénas), a. [trreg. f. IDEA 
+ -GENous. (The etymologtcal form would be 
tdeogenous.\] Producing or giving rise to an idea. 

1881 Iluxtev Se. & Cult. ix. 235 Mach sensory impression 
leaves behind a record in the structure of the brain—an 
‘ideagenous’ molecule, so to speak. 

Ideagraph, ctc., crron. ff. IDEOGRAPH, etc. 
Ideal (aid7-al), a. and sb. [a. F. dal (16 
17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. zdedlis, f. zdea 

Ipea. Cf. It. zdeale, Sp., Pg. tdeal.] 

A. adj. 1. Fxisting as an idea or archetype; 
relating to or consisting of ideas (in the Platonic 
sense): see IDEA sd. 1. 

1647 H. More Song of Soult. 1. x, His Ideall, And 
Centrall presence is in every Atom-hall. 1691-8 Norris 
Pract, Disc, (1711) 111. 153 The Natural existence of 
things is founded upon their Ideal existence; if things had 
not first existed in Idea, they could never have existed in 
Nature. 1703 — /dea/ World 1. i. 8 Vy the Ideal state of 
things I mean that state of them which is necessary, per- 
manent and immutable, not only antecedent and preexist- 
ing to this, but also exemplary and representative of it .. 
according to which it was made. 1896 Dx. Arcytt PAtlos. 
Belief 88 Moulded on a mental plan .. so clear, that every 
bone. .and even in some cases the absence of a bone, can be 
referred with certainty to one ideal plan. 

2. Conceived or regarded as perfect or supremely 
excellent in its kind; answering to one’s highest 


conception. Cf. Inka sé. 2, 3. 

1613 R. Cawprey Zadle A /ph. (ed. 3), /deall, proper. 1626 
Jackson Creed vu. iii. § 2 The Almighty Lord .. the very 
law or Idzal rule of all righteousnesse. 1736 Botincuroke 
Patriot. (1749! 177 The practice of morality .. will never 
arrive at ideal perfection. 1843 Ruskin Arrows of Chace 
(1880) I. 10 Ideal beauty is the generalization of consum- 
mate knowledge, tbe concentration of perfect truth. 186 
B'ness Buysen in Hare Life 11. v. 298 The sea-coast in 
the winter is to me an ideal enjoyment, by which I mean, 
completely the thing I like. 1874 Green Short fist, iii. 
§ 1. 115 Sir Galahad, the type of ideal knigbthood. 

3. Of, pertaining or relating to, or of thc nature 


of an idea, mental image, or conception. 

1611 Coter., /dea/, ideall ; imaginarie, conceiued in th'im- 
agination ; onely infancie. 1661 Boyte Sty/e of Script. 232 
All things Related to ber. .Refreshing him witb an Ideal, in 
the Absence of an Immediate Presence of her. 1759 Joun- 
son Rasselas xlvii, Au ideal form is ro less real than 
material bulk: yet an ideal form has no extension. @ 1862 
Buckte Civi/iz. (1873) 111. v. 303 Starting from the so called 
nature of things, his first steps were ideal and from them he 
sought to advance to the actual. E ; 

b. Representing or embodying an idea or con- 
ception. 

1846 Ruskin A/od. Paitt. (1851) I). ut. 1. xiii. § 2 Any 
work of art which represents, not a material object, but the 
mental conception of a material object, is, in the primary 
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sense of the word, ideal. 1874 MickLetHwaiTE Alod. /’ar. 
Churches 112 Vhe crucifix..is an ideal, not a realistic repre 
sentation. 

4. Existing only in idea; confined to thought or 
imagination; imaginary: opp. to read or acsual. 
Hence sometimes, Not real or practical; based on 
an idea or fancy; fancied, visionary. 

1611 {see 3}. @ 1637 Stiruinc Youathan xxv, Fed their 
fancies with Ideall shewes. 1757 Home Douglas 1, A river 
here, there an ideal line, By fancy drawn, divides the sister 
kingdoms. 1776 Gipnon Decs. & F. I. x. 272 They despised 
the ideal terrors of a foreign superstition. 1787 Winter Sysé. 
JJ usb, 168 These assertions are not ideal, but are founded on 
facts and experiments. 1803 W. Tavior in Monthly Alag. 
XIV. 492 Colour, time, space, may be said to have only an 
ideal reality. 1862 H. Spencer first /’rinc. u. iu. § 4 
(18751144 Ideal sights and sounds are in the insane..class 
with real sights and sounds. 1877 E. R. Conner Sas, 
Faith ili. vog The facts are physical; their harmony is ideal. 
/bid, 111 Wt is ideal, capable of existence only in thought; 
at all events inconceivable by us in any other way. 

5. /hilos. Regarding or treating tdeas as the 
only real cntities ; of the nature of or pertaining to 
idealism ; idealistic. 

1764 Reip /aguiry i. § 7. 103 Des Cartes’ system of the 
haman understanding, which i shall bez leave to call the 
ideal system. 1793-1814 D. Stewant /’hilos. J/um. Mind 
(1843) 317 As Clarke .. regarded the principles of the ideal 
theory as incontrovertible, it was perfectly impossihle for 
him, with all his acuteness, to detect the flaw to which 
Berkeley’s paradox owed its plausibility. 1836 EmMekson 
Nature, Idealsisur Wks, (Bohn) 11. 160 The frivolous make 
themselves merry with the Ideal theory. .as if it affected the 
stability of nature, 

6. Afath. Applied to a number or quantity which 
has no actual existence, but is assumed for some 


purpose in a system of complex numbcrs. 

1860 H. J.S. Simi in Aep. Brit. Assoe. 132 (Theory of 
Numbers) The assertion that a given complex number con- 
tains an ideal factor, is only a convenient miode of expressin; 
a certain set of congruential conditions which are corishied 
by the coefficients of the complex number. /é7d. 133 
E-very ideal number is a divisor of an actual number. 1875 
BK. Vewrcr in Amer. Fond, Math, (1881) 1V. 216 The A, P 
and C. may represent not merely the actual, but also tbe 
ideal, the impossible as well as the possible. 

Comb, as ideal-real a., combining the idcal 
and the real; ideal-realism, a form of philosophy 
which combines the principles of idealism and 
realism. 

1886 New Princeton Rew. Jan. 22 .Cent.) The half-and- 
half systems, the ideal-real as they are called, held by so 
many in the present day in Germany, are in the position of 
a professedly neutral person between two hostile armies, ex- 
posed to the fire of both. 

B. sé. 

1. A conception of something, or a thing con- 
ceived, in its highest perfection, or as an object to 
Le realized or atmed at; a perfect type; a standard 
of perfection or excellence. 

[1623 CockrraM, /dva//,a proper man.} 1798 W.Taytor 
in Mouthly Rev. XXVI. 481 ‘Lhe .. dissertation .. on the 
Ideals of the Greek artists. 1809-10 Coteripce /rtend 
(1865) 125 ‘The ideal to which .. we should endeavour to 
approximate, 1845 M. Pattison /ss. (1889) 1. 1 Whether 
or lo tbere be any perfect ideal of historical composition, the 
one best form of writing history for all ages and countries. 
1859 Mitt Leberty iii. (1865) 42 ‘2 Advancing towards the 
Chinese ideal of making all people alike. @ 1866 J. Grote 
Exam, Utilit. hilos, xvii. (1870) 269 The notion of an 
ideal, of something which for whatever reason, ought to be, 
as distinguished from what is. ; 

b. An actual thing or person regarded as realiz- 
ing such a conception, and so as being perfect in its 
kind ; a standard proposed for imitation. 

a1849 H. Coreripce £'ss. (1851) 11. 1o He seems to have 
made Donne his ideal. 1861 Max MUtcer Chips (1880) 1. 
xiii. 310 His grandson speaks of him (Confucius) as the 
ideal of a sage. 1877 E. R. Conner Sas. Faith i. 6 Accord 
ing to another authority God is the perfect ideal of which 
Nature is the imperfect realisation. 

2. Something existing only as a mental conce 
tion ; an imaginary thing. 

1884 A. Damety /’rinc. Physics ix. 199 A rigid solid is 
one which, when a stress is applied to it, experiences no 
deformation .. This is an ideal; no substance is absolutely 
rigid. 

* See also Beau IDEAL. 

Idealess (aidza,lées), a. [f. Inka sd. + -LESS. 
Destitute of ideas ; conveying no idea, meaningless. 

1818 Monthly Mag. XLV1. 409 A few passages of good 
writing. .interlarded with idealess nonsense. 1856 Mtss YONGE 
Daisy Chain un. v. (1879) 383 That stupid, idealess broth 
1875 Contemp. Rev. XXV. 800 The style of architecture. 
is beyond words monotonous, tdealess, soulless. 


Idealism (aidzaliz’m). fad. F. itéalism 
(1752in Hatz.-Darm.) or Ger. idealismus, f. IDEAL. 
1. Philos. Any system of thought or philosoph 
which the object of external perception is held t 
consist, either in itself, or as perceived, of ideas (in 


various senses of the word: see IpEa sé.). 
Subjective Idealisut is the opinion that the object of exe 
ternal perception consists, whether in itself or as known 
to us, in ideas of tbe perceiving mind; Critical or Trans» 
ceudental Idealism, the opinion (of Kant) that it, together 
with the whole contents of our experience, consists, as known 
to us, but not necessarily in itself, of such ideas; Odjeetre 
Jdeatisin, the opinion (of Schelling) that while, as known to 
us, it consists of such ideas, it consists also, as it 1s in itsel 
of ideas identical with these; Adbso/ute /dealism, (a) the 
opinion (of Hegel) tbat it consists, not only as known to us, 
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but in itself, of ideas, not however ours, hut those of the 
universal mind; (4) also applied more generally to other 
forms of idealism which do not suppose an independent 
reality underlying our ideas of external objects. 

1796 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. XX. 576 He [Par. 
menides] thus prepared arguments for scepticism, and made 
the first approaches towards idealism. 1803 — in Monthly 
Mag. X1V. 487 The system of Berkeley..is espoused under 
the name Idealism by writers of reputation in Germany. | 
1839 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss, (1852: 196 A doctrine of | 
Absolute Idealism was, withou! communication, contem- 
poraneously promulgated by Berkeley and Collier. 1855 
MenkLEjoun tr. Kant's Critique of Pure Reason 156 note, 
Formal or critical idealism—the theory of Kant—which de- | 
nies us a knowledge of things in themselves and maintains 
that we can know only phenomena. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. 
Faithy.i.§ 2. 270 Absolute Idealism means .. that thought 
is the all. 1865 Lecky Ration. (1878) I. 176 Shaftesbury 
retains a certain place as one of the few disciples of 
idealism who resisted the influence of Locke. 1872 MAHAFFY 
tr. Kant's Prolegomena 61 My having given this my theory 
the name of transcendental idealism, can authorise no one 
to confound it with the empirical idealism of Descartes. 
/bid. 62, 1 now retract it [the word ‘transcendental *] and | 
desire this idealism of inine to be called critical. 1877 J. H. 
Stirune Annot. Schwegler's Handbk. Hist. Philos. 420 The 
idealism of Fichte..that reduced all to..the ego.. was. .the 
subjective idealism. ‘hen Schelling, who gave to the object 
an equal basis beside the subject, but still under an idealistic 

int of view, is said to have given rise to the objective 
idealism; while Hegel, .. because he subordinated all to 
thought alone, is styled the founder of the absolute idealism. 
1886 Ciirroro Lect. 4 £ss., Nature of Things-in-Thente 
selves 276 \t may very well be that I myself am the only 
existence, but it is simply ridiculous to suppose that any- 
body else is. ‘The position of absolute idealism may, theres 
fore, be left out of count. 1887 Freminc & Catperwoop | 
Vocab. Philos. 196 Subjective Idealism is the term applic- 
able to the theories of Berkeley and Fichte. 1889 Courtney 
Atidl 137 Idealism .. resolves all our notions of the external 
world into the subjective affections of the thinking self. 

2. The practice of idealizing or tendency to 
idealize; the habit of representing things in an 
ideal form, or as they might be; imaginative 
treatment of a subject in art or literature ; ideal 
style or character: opp. to realism. Also, aspi- 
ration after or pursuit of an ideal. 

1829 1. Vaytor Lnthus. viii. 190 A transmutation of the 
objects of the devout affections into objects of imaginative 
delectation..had 1inged, more or less, with idealism, the 
religious sentiment of all but a few. 1841 W. Spacpinc 
Italy 4 [t. [st. 11. 350 The perfected idealism which reigns 
in his [Titian’s] greatest works. 1871 Fraser Life Berkeley 
iti. 87 The project of social idealism which.. filled and deter- 
mined his life in its middle period. 1890 Hatt Caine 
in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 479, 1 take realism to mean the doc- 
trine of the importance of the real facts of life, and idealism 
the doctrine of the superiority of ideal existence over the 
facts of life. 

b. (with 7.) An instance of this practice; an 
act or product of idealizing ; an ideal representation. 

a182z SHectey Def. Poetry i. in Ess. & Lett, (1840) 1. 
20 The highest idealisms of passion and power. 1861 
Tuornsury Turner 1. 316 {The Polyphemus] the most 
wonderful. .of ‘Turner’s idealisms. 1862 Rusxin Unto this 
Last iv, 136 Three-fourths of the demands existing in the 
world are romantic; founded on visions, idealisms, hopes, 
and affections. 

Idealist (aidralist). [f IpkaL + -1sT; cf. F. 
tdéatiste (18th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Philos. One who holds a doctrine of idealism : 
sce prec. 1. In first quot. One who holds the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas. 

1jor Norris deal Worl 1. iii. 182, Tlook upon St. Austin 
to be as great an Idealist as any in the world, and consider- 
ing his authority, the greatest patron of the Ideal philo- 
sophy. 1737 W. Law Ox the Sacrament 42 The Letter 
of Scripture..that makes speculative Christians, Idealists, 
Critics, and Grammarians fall into Infidelity. 1803 W. 
Taytor in Monthly Mag. XV. 321 Nothing would remain 
tenable. . but the system of the idealists. @ 1810 D. Stewart 
Philos. Ess. i. i. 56 Whereas Berkeley was sincerely and 
bona fide an idealist, Hume's leading object, in his meta- 
physical writings, plainly was to inculcate a universal 
scepticism. 1842 Emerson Addr., Transcendent. Wks. 
(Bohn) Il. 279 As thinkers, mankind have ever divided 
into two sects, Materialists and Idealists; the first class 
founding on experience, the second on consciousness. 1855 
H. Spencer Prine. Psychol, (1872) 11. vit. xix. 500 Berkeley 
was not an Idealist: he never succeeded in expelling the 
consciousness of an external reality. 

2. One who idealizes ; an artist or writer who 


treats a subject imaginatively. Opposed to rveadist. 

1805 Mackintosu in Life (1836) I. v. 232, I called Milton 
an idealist. 1861 Tuttocu Lng. Purit. ii. 284 Owen was 
the great dogmatist of the Puritan theological movement, 
Howe was its contemplative idealist, 1896 Times 27 Jan.9 
Once or twice this idealist, this formalist as his critics called 
him [Ld. Leighton], produced a portrait .. which showed 
that he could turn at pleasure to realism. 

3. One who conceives, or follows after ideals. 
Sometimes «efrecialively, One who cherishes vision- 
ary or tinpractical notions. 

1829 Lytton Désowned (ed. 2) I. iii. 37 Findlater, you are 
a sceptic and an idealist. 1851 Dixon JV, Penn vi. (1872) 54 
The politics of Fox had..their attraction for this idealist. 
1884 Cuurcu Bacon iii. 59 He was no mere idealist or recluse 
to undervalue or despise the real grandeur of the world. 

4. altrib. or as adj. = next. 

. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 421 Philosophers of the 
idealist school. 1884 in Livted(’s Living Age 16 Feb. 427 
In a tender idealist exaltation. 1885 Atheneum 9 May 
593/3 he various stages which the idealist problem has ! 
taken in modern philosophy. } 

ae emetic (aidajali'stik), a. [f. prec. + -1¢.] | 

OL. Vv. 


i 


Pertaining to or characteristic of an idealist ; be- 
longing to or having the character of idealism (in 
various senses : see these words). 

1829 CartyLe AZisc. Ess., Novalis (1872) 11. 207 As a Poet, 
Novalis is no less Idealistic than as a Philosopher. 1877 
E. Cairn PArlos. Kant iv. 71 The idealistic individualism 
of Leibnitz. 1884 Fortx. Rev. Jan. 31 The best of all 
practical work is that produced in an idealistic spirit. 

Hence Ideali‘stical a. rave — prec.; Ideali'sti- 
cally adv., in an idealistic manner. 

1884 ‘VeRN. Lee’ Exuphorton U1. 9 The old idealistical 
decorations. 1886 W. J. Tucker £. Europe 56 Inde- 
pendence, idealistically considered, is elysian, but when 
the sublime theory is brought into practice amongst a rude 
people..with nothing but agricultural labour to fall back 
upon, their position undergoes a devastating change. 

Ideality (aidie'liti), [f Ipean+-ity; cf. IF. 
idéalité (Lutreé).] 

+1. The faculty of forming ‘ ideas’ or archetypes: 
see IpEA 56. 1, IpEaL a. 1. Obs. 

1701 Norris (deal World 1. Pref. 11 The Divine Ideality 
or that intelligible reason in the wisdom of God whereby 
things were made. 1704 /6/d. 11. 282 When they [creatures] 
. chad no existence but in the bosom of his own ideality. 

2. The faculty or capacity of conceiving ideals ; 
the imaginative faculty. (Introduced as a term 
of Phrenotogy.) 

1828 G. Combe Constit. Man. ii. § 4 Ideality delights in 
perfection from the pure pleasure of contemplating it. 1838 
Sip. Smitn Princ, Phrenol. vii. 167 Gall denominated this 
the Poetical faculty; and Spurzleim changed it to its 
present name Ideality. @1866 J. Grote Exam. Utilit. 
Philos. xiii. (1870) 199 Moral imperativeness as based upon 
ideality or belief in higher fact. 1871 TyNpatt Fragy. Se. 
(1879) II. xiv. 359 Poetry or ideality, and untruth are..very 
different things. 

3. The quality of being ideal. 

a. The quality of expressing some idca. 

1817 G. S. Faser Eight Dissert. (1845: 11. 218 That crux 
of painful antiquaries, the origin and ideality of the far-famed 
Round Towers. _ ( ae 

b. Ideal or imaginative character, esp. of a 
work of art: see IDEAL a. 2, 3b. 

1835 1. Taycor Spir. Despot. iii. 86 The ideality and the 
poetry of theirreligion. 1863 Mrs. C. Crarxe Shaks. Char. 
xil, 315 No invention of the most ludicrously-florid fancy 
can surpass in incongruous ideality the real, and subsiantial, 
and solidly-stupid old watchman. . 

ec. Ideal or non-real nature; existence in idea 
only (opp. to vealéty) : see IDEAL a, 4. 

1877 E. Cairp Philos. Kant v. 88 The ideality of time and 
space. a 

4. with #7. Something ideal or imaginary; an 
idealized conception. 

1844 R. P. Warp Chatsworth I. 39 [They] commenced their 
married life with amiable idealities about ‘ love in a cottage’. 
1858 J. H. Newman //est, S&. (1873) ITN. 1. i. 221 Cicero.. 
is not a mere ideality, he is a man and a brother. 1875 
Licutroot Com. Col (1886) 108 Those vague idealities 
which as..aons, took their place in later speculations. 

b. = Iprat B11. 

1850 T. I.. Peacock JVs, (1875) ILI. 430 The intellectual 
ees which constituted his ideality of the partner of his 
fe. 

Idealization (aid7ilaizé'fon), [f. IpEaLize 
+ -ATION ; cf. F. 2déalisation (Littré).] The action 
of idealiztng or fact of being idealized. 

1796 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. 11. 466 1s this irony?.. 
Or poetical idealization? 1853 De Quixcey Axtodiog. 
S&, Wks. I. 54 The devotion gave grandeur and idealisation 
1o the sorrow. 1875 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims i. 58 Our 
overpraise and idealization of famous masters. 1883 Fair- 
BAIRN City of God i. i. (1886) 233 They were not finely 
susceptihle sons of genius and culture, imaginative men, 
capable of acts of splendid idealization. 

b. A particular or concrete instance of this; an 
idealized representation. 

(1855 Fraser's Mag. L1. 702 This bust. .is a frank idealiza- 
tion. 1870 H. Maciti.an Brble Teach, Pref. 13 Poets and 
artists teach us by their heautiful idealizations that the 
objects around us are not inere objects of sense. 

Idealize (aid? alaiz), v. [f. IpzaL + -1zE; cf. 
F. idéaliser (1794 in Hatz.-Darm.).] trans. To 
make or render ideal; to represent in an ideal 
form or character; to exalt to an ideal perfection 
or excellence. 

_ 1795 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev, XVI. 535 Italy is here 
idealized into a terrestrial paradise. «@ 1834 CoLeripGE 
Shaks. Notes (1849) 9 The tragic poet idealizes his char- 
acters. 1870 H. Macmittan Byble Teach. viii, 152 Creation 
is reflected and idealized in the mirror of the soul. 1884 
Pall Mali G. 10 Sept. 1/1 Men who have been idealized 
after death. 

b. absol. or intr. To represent something in an 
ideal form; to conceive or form an ideal or ideals. 

1786 Maty Meiner's Hist. Relig. i. in New Rev, Feb. 62 
Their [men’s] natural propensity to idealize, a 1849 H. 
Coteripcr “ss. (1851) [1.205 A portrait painter, idealise as he 
will, can only paint the sort of people that exist in his time. 

Hence Ide-alized fA/. a.; Ide-alizing vd/. sd. 
and ff/. a.; also Ide‘alizer, one who or that 
which idealizes. 

1817 Cotenioce Blog. Lit. U1. xxiii. 263 The idealized 
figures of the Apollo Delvidere, and the Farnese Hercules. 
1821 — in Blackw. Mag. X. 257 Dared I mention the name 
of my Idealizer. 1858 Grapstone Homer 11, 216 The 
Hellenic mind. .[with] its active and idealizing fancy. 1869 
Lecky L£urop, Mor. 1. xi. 293 The idealised suffering of 
the stage was unimpressive. 1876 Lowrit A mong my Bhs. 
Ser. 1. Dante 67 There is no idealizer like unavailing 
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regret. 1878 SeEeLey Stein II. 490 It sometimes excites 
a suspicion ofa litile idealising. 

Idealless (2idzal,lés), a. 
-LESS.] Without any ideal. 

1880 ‘Vern. Lee’ Stud. ltaly iii. 149 While he was but 
a poor litle feelingless, idealless scholar. 

Ideally (eid? ali), adv. [f. Ipeau a. + -LY2.] 
In an ideal manner. 

+1. In ‘idea’ (sense 1) or archetype; in rela- 
tion to a pattern or type. Ods. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Epi. ix. 124 A transmission 
is made materially from some parts, and Ideally from every 
one. 1678 CupwortH /nfed/. Syst.1. iv. § 36. 552 The third 
.-doth actively display and produce into being what was 
..contained .. ideally or exemplarily in the second. 1701 
Norris /dea/ World 1. ii. 36 As these figures..must first 
be conceived that they might be made, so they must be 
that they might be conceived, and consequently must exist 
ideally in order to their existing naturally. — —— 

2. In idea, mental conception, or imagination ; 
imaginarily. 

1598 Frorio, /dcaée, ideally, figuratiuely, formely, ima- 
ginatiuely [1611 ideally or figuratively, by imagination]. 
1816 CoteripcE Lay Sev. 339 Reason and religion differ 
only as a twofold application of the same power. But 
if we are obliged to distinguish, we mus! ideally separate. 
1860 Tynpatt Glac. 11. xxvi. 374 The branches.. have.. 
been ideally prolonged across the moraines. 1872 Gro. 
Ecior Aliddéew. \vini, It seemed now that her marriage 
was visibly as well as ideally floating her above the Middle- 
march level, 1874 Carpenter Jent. Phys. 1. ix. § 3 (1879) 
410 The unexpecied conclusion .. that more than three 
dimensions in space are ideally possible. : 

3. In conformity with the ideal; in the highest 
conceivable perfection; in the way of supreme 
excellence. 

1840 B’NEss Bénsen in Hare Life (1879) IL. iv. 243 Our 
ideally delightful journey. 1875 Hamerton /utedl, Life. 
iii. 66 An ideally perfect history would tell the pure truth. 
1885, Manchester Exam. 4 May 5/2 This fluid is..by no 
means an ideally pure water. 

4. /iiol. In relation to a general plan or archetype 
(of a class). 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vi. 191 The swim-bladder is 
homologous, or ‘ideally similar’, in position and structure 
with the lungs of the higher..animals, 1896 Dk. ARGYLL 
Philos. Belief 108 Vo designate this theoretically, or ideally, 
fundamental form, 

Ide‘alness. [f. as prec. + -NesS.] Ideal 
quality or state, ideality. 

1832 CartyLte Afisc. Ess., Boswell (1872) 1V. 81 Ennoble 
the Actual into Idealness. 

Idealogical, etc., erron. ff. IDEOLOGICAL, etc. 

+ Ideralty. Ods. rare. [f. IpEaL a. + -TY; cf. 
royally, etc.) A standard of excellence, an ideal. 

1635 J. Haywarp tr. Brondi’s Banish'd Virg, 1. 168 The 
world had now no more neede of any other exquisite 
patterne for the well-governing of Common-wealths, and 
Idealty of Princes. 

Ideate (aidie't), v. [f. IDEA 5d.: see -aTE3, 
Cf. It. edeare, Sp., Pg. zdear.]} 

l. trans. Vo form the idea of; to frame, devise, 
or construct in idea or imagination; to imagine, 
conccive. (In early use with refcrencc to Platonic 
‘ideas’: see IDEA sd. 1.) 

1610 Donne /’seudo. Mart. 4 A State which Plato Ideated. 
Ibid. 248 As some Men have imagined. .divers Idwas and 
so sought what a King, a General {etc.] should be, so 
these Men have Idzated what a Pope would be. 1656 
SANDERSON Sermt, (1689) 257 ‘I'o quarrel at Gods gifts, if 
they be not such as we. .have ideated unto ourselves. 1682 
Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 28 Could we. .apprehend 
the Ideated Man ..we might .. comprehend our present 
Degeneration. 1864 Weuster, /deate..Vo apprehend in 
thought so as to retain and recall; to fix and hold in the 
mind. (Rare.) 1893 Nation (N.Y.) 2 Feb. 81/3 Whether 
the index we had ideated is possible or not. 

2. absol. or intr. a. To form ideas, to think. 
b. To devise or invent somcthing imaginary. 

186z Lewes in Blackw. Mag. (1884) Feb. 177/1 The 
reality is implied in the very fact of impressions and ideas : 
there is something which is impressed, something which 
feels, which ideates. 1888 J. B. Smitu /deatyon (title-p.), 
Experimental Proof that.. Insects ideate and intercommuni- 
cate by these radiant Ideas or Physical Images. 

Ide‘ate, z. and sb. [ad. mod.L. sdedt-us, pa. 
pple. of *2dedre: see prec.] 

A. adj. Produced by or deriving its existence 
from a (Platonic) ‘idea’: see IDE sé. 1. 

B. sb. The external object of which an idea or 
conception is formed. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles iv. 319 In us the Ideate or thing 
understood is before the Idea..but in God, his Idea is the 
original exemplar, and the Ideate in the Create but a.. 
reflexe image or similitude of the Divine Idea. [1830 
Sir W. Hamitton Déscuss. (1852) 76 Consciousness is con- 
verted with Perception,— Perception with Idea,— Idea 
with Ideatum.] 1854 Froupr Short Stud., Spinoza (1867) 
II. 34 Body with all its properties is the object or ideate of 
mind. [1885 J. Martineau Types Eth. The. (1886) 1. 1. il. 
307 He objects to say outright that it is the ideatum which 
gives the idea.} 

Ideation (aidda-fon). [f. IpEaTE v.: see 
-aTION.] The formation of ideas or mental 


images of things not present to the senses. ; 
1829 Jas. Mite Ham. Afind I. 42 As we say Sensation, 
we might also say Ideation; it would be a very useful 
word... Sensation is the general name for one part of our 
constitution .. Ideation for another. 1862 Afacm, Mag. 
Apr. 507 In sensation the object of sense is present; in 
ideation itis absent, but remembered. 1879 Huxcey “7am 
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[f. IpEaL sé. + 


IDEATIONAL. 


iv. go Of the mechanism of this generation of images of 
impressions or ideas (in Hume’s sense), which may 
termed /deation, we know nothing. 

Idea‘tional, «. [f. prec. + -au.] Of or per- 
taining to ideation or the formation of ideas. 

31853 Carpenter 1/nm. Phys. (ed. 4) xiv. § 788. 779 That 
state cf consciousness which may he termed Ideational. 
/bid. Note, \f the use of the substantive Ideation be 
admitted, there can be no reasonable objection to the 
adjective ideational. 1879 Huxtey //ume iv. 90 The 
rapidity and the intensity of this ideational process are.. 
dependent upon pbysiological conditions. 

Ideative (ardrativ), @. rare. = prec. 

1887 4 lien & Neurol. VIN. 215(Cent.) Theacoustic images, 
by awaking in the ideative field the correlated ideas, render 
the words spoken hy another intelligible. 7 

Idee (aidz). Obs. exc. in vulgar use. [a. F. 
idée, ad. late L. idea, Gr. id€a: see IpEA 5b.) = 


1pEA (in various senses). 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas iv. ix. (MS. Bodl.) If. 222h’2 In 
the too scooles of prudent Socrates And of Plato which that 
har the keie Of secre mysteries & of dyvyn Ideie. 1542 
Unart Erasm. Afoph. 1. 123h, The Lifes: that Plato 
deuised, & inuche treacteth of, euen Aristotle laughed 10 
skorne. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-6&. Camden) 102 Queint 
Idees hemone your imperfections, Or give me a type of 
such perfections. 1589 Puttexnam Eng. Poesie.. i. (Ard.) 
19 God..made all the world of nought, nor also hy any 
paterne or mould as the Platonicks with their Idees do 
phantastically suppose. 1596 Srenser //ymnn Heav. Love 
284 Thy bright radiant eyes shall plainely see Th’ Idee of 
his pure glorie present still Before thy Face. 1647 Il. 
More Soug of Soul wt. 1. xxiv, Flush light she sendeth 
forth, and live Idees. 1848 Lowext Siglow P. Ser. t. 1. v, 
With good old idees o’ wut’s right an’ wut aint. 


tIdeist. Oss. [f. Ipea 5b.+-1sT.] = IDEAL- 
IST I. 

I J. Sercranr (title) Solid Philosophy asserted against 
the Fancies of the Ideists. a1703 Locke (L.), If that be 
so, I must..conclude, that the notionists and the ideists 
have their apprehensive faculties nery differently turned. 

Idel, Ideliche, -ly, obs. ff. Inte, Ipot, Ipty. 

I-deled, ME. pa. pple. of DEAL v. 

| Idem (aidem. idem), [L. idem masc., idem 
neut. ‘the same’.] The same word, nanie, title, 
author, ctc., as mtentioned before: used to avoid 
repetition. Abbreviated zd. 

14.. .Vom, in Wr.-Wiilcker 732/23 //ec tectura, thak. 
TToc tegimen, ident. 1598 Frorio, .Volatore, hyrer, a hack- 
ney man. .Voleyziante, idem. Nolesino, idem. 1677 W. 
Hucnes Was of Sin i. iv. 83 margin, Id. ibid. c 12. 

+I-deme, v. Obs. [OF gedéman (= OHG. 
getuomen, Goth. gadémyan), t. déman to DEEM.] 


trans. To deem, judge. 

agoo Cynewutr Crist 525 [He] wile .. 
gehwylce. ¢1z05 Lay. 4054 Pus heo hit idemden. 
10441 Al weoren pa dden al se heo idemnden. 

I-dem/e\d, ME. pa. pple. of Deen v. 
Idemfaciend (aidemfe'-fiend)c., Idemfacient 
(-f2i-fieént) a., Idemfactor (-ferktaz) [f. L. zdem 
same +facfend-us to be made, facten/-em making, 
factor maker, Factor); so also Idempotent 
(aide‘mpotént) a. [L. polent-em powerful, PoTENt): 
words used in multiple algebra : see quots. 

18790 13. Peirce in liner. Frail. Math. (1881) IV. 104 
When an expression used as a factor in certain combinations 
overpowers the other factors and is itself the product, it 
may be called an idemfactor. When in the production of 
such a result it is the multiplier, it is idemfacient, but when 
it is the multiplicand it is idemfaciend. /é/d., When an 
expression..raised to a square or higher power. .gives itself 
as the result, it may be called idempotent. 

Idemptitie, obs. fortn of IDENTITY. 

I-dent, 2. Sc. Also 6 yden, ydan, ydant. 
[Later form of ItHaNDa.: cf. Erpent.) Diligent, 
persistent. Hence I-dently adv., diligently, atten- 
tively ; persistently, continously: cf. ITHANDLY. 

1867 Gude & Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 16 Our Baptisme is not 
done all on ane day, Bot all our lyfe it lestis Identlie. 
1573 Satir. Poems Reform. x\. 229 Quha preissis vprichtlie 
To serue the Lord mon. .thame prepair for troublis Identlie. 
159: R. Bruce Serm. vi. Oiij, Mair ydant in this exercise. 
1§96 Dacryece tr. Leslie's [fist Scot, 1. 111 Ydenly wt al 
diligence. /éd. 1v.233 Thair ydan, still,and continual preich- 
engs. /éid. v1. 36 To wayt ydanlie vpon the kingis body. 
4Mod. Sc. She is an ident lassie. . 

Identic (aidentik), a. [ad. scholastic L. 
identic-us (see IpENTITY): cf. F. ¢denlzgue (in 
Furetiere 16g90', It., Sp., Pg. zdertico.] 

ee DENTICNL.T. 

1664 Butier Hud. 1t. 1.149 The Beard’s th' Identick Beard 
you knew. 1789 H. Wacpore Let.in A/iss Berry's Corr. 
(1865) I. 177, I concluded it must be a son.-.but asking 
my sister..she assured me it was .. tbe identic being. 
ew8ix Fuser in Lect. Paint. v. (1848) 465 The identic 
owner of those crutcbes. 1856 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 629 
Yhe new democratic axiom that aristocracy is a single 
and identic species of social vermin. 

= IDENTICAL 2. 

1649 G Damiet Trinarch., Hen. IV, ciii, Death, though 
it Estrange Perhaps, the Notion of Identike vse, Quickens 
a better Ray of Ligbt in vs. 1751 Harts //ermes in. iv. 
(1786) 399 Whence..do these common Identic Ideas come? 
1838 Blackw, Mag. XLI11. 768 Literature and pedagogism 
are in Germany identic in spirit. 1876 Skene Celtic Scot, 
}, 193 The Irish language still spoken there, which is identic 
with the Gaelic of the Scotch Highlands. 

3. In diplomacy, applied to action or language 
in which two or more governments or powers 
agree to use precisely the same form, in their 


zedeman dada 
Tid. 
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relations with some other power, so as to impress 
the latter bya simultaneous expression of unaniinous 
opinion; esp. in sdentre nole. 

(1863 Kinctake Crimea \1877) 11. App. 391 The form of a 
simple identic declaration. 1879 in Dk. Argyll Fast. Onest. 
I, iv. 141 All appearance of identic action seemed to be 
undesirable. 1880 Eart GranvitLe in 7imes 10 Aug. 6/1 
Europe was unanimous in presenting an identic Note to the 


Porte. 

Identical (aide ntikal), a. [f. med.L. zdentic- 
zs (sce prec.) + -AL.] 

1. Thesame; the very same: said of one thing (or 
set of things) viewed at differcnt times or in different 
relations. (Often emphasized by same, very.) 

@ 1633 Austin Ved it. (1635) 36 The Spirit. .leades not every 
man in the same identicall path. 1774 C. J. Pures Voy. 
-V. Pole 13 Vo lend me the identical pendulum with which 
Mr. Graham had made his experiments. 1785 Reip /nteéi. 
Powers i. i. 305, | cannot remember a thing that happened 
a year ago, without a conviction. .that I, the same identical 
person who now remember that event, did then exist. 1809 
Macxin Gil Blas ww. ix. p 4 This is the very identical man. 
3832 Hr. Maxtineau Demerara ii. 23 The case is wholly 
changed hy the second and third parties being identical. 
1890 A. R. Wartace Darceinism 2 Descended from one 
pair of ancestral crows of the same identical species. 

. Agrceing entirely in matcrial, constitution, 
properties, qualities, or mcaning: said of two or 
more things which are eqnal parts of one uniform 
whole, individual examples of one species, or copics 
of one type, so that any one of them may, for all 
purposes, or for the purposes contemplated, be 


substituted for any other. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iv. 105 When we have to 
do with any thing whose very essence .. consists in being 
greatest, there wasus and minus do alter the very essence of 
the thing, and is identical with »agis and minus. 1831 LAMB 
Elia Ser. uu. Ellistoniana, ‘} Vike Wrench’... ‘because he 
is the same natural, easy creature, on the stage that he is 
off.’ ‘My case exactly *. retorted Elliston, .‘I am the same 
person off the stage that lam on’. The inference, at first 
sight, seems identical; but examine it a little, and it con- 
fesses only, that the one performer was never, and_the 
other always, acting. 1860 Westco1t /ntrod. Study Gosp. 
iii. ed. 5) 191 ‘The incidents. .are often identical and always 
similar, 1868 Pearp Water-farm. xiii. 129 A law .. based 
on, and nearly identical with our present Fishery Act. 1896 
Dw. Arivit Pdilos. Belief 79 Crystals have no structure 
in the organic sense. ‘They are cases of..cohesion of iden- 
tical particles. 

+b. Geom. Of figures: Equal and similar. Of. 

1806 Huttosx Course .ath. 1. 274 Identical figures, are 
such as have all the sides and all the angles of the one, 
respectively equal to all the sides and all the angles of the 
other, each to each; so that if the one figure were applied 
to, or laid upon the other, all the sides of the one would 
exactly fall upon and cover all tbe sides of the other. 


3. Logic. Said of a proposition, the terms of 
which denote the same thing; expressing an 
identity ; as the propositions f horse zs a horse; 


man is a human being. 

1620 Grancer Div. Logike i, 230 Van is man, viz. Subject 
to errours. Note. Identicall Axiomes. 1644 Dicsy 7wo 
Treat. 1. ii. 18 The greatest assurance and the most eminent 
knowledge we can have of any thing is, of such Propositions 
as in the Schooles are called Identicall; as if one sbould 
say. ohn is lohn, or a man is aman. 1696 Lorimer Good- 
qin’s Disc. vii. 40 Vhe Major Proposition is self-evidently 
false. when stript of its Identical dress. 1810 BENTHAM 
T’acking (1821) 247 Propositions, of the cast termed by 
logicians identical .. which .. leave every thing exactly as 
they find it: propositions declaring that what is rigbt ought 
to be done, and what is wrong ought not to be done, and 
so forth. 1884 tr. Lofze'’s Logie 63. ? 

4. Alg. a. Expressing identity, as zdentica/ cgua- 
/ion, an equation which is true for all values of 
the literal quantities ; as (x +a)? = x? +2ax+a’. 
b. Effecting identity, as z/entzcal operation, an 
operation which leaves the operand unchanged. 

1875 Topnunter Algebra ix. §149 An identical equation 
is one in which the two sides are equal whatever numbers 
the letters stand for; for example, (++6) (4-6) = 2? -& is 
an identical equation. get 

+5. Marking identity, identifying. Ods. 

1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) 1. 22 An Eclipse either 
of the Sun or Moon is sucb a characteristical and identical 
Mark of a Year, that it is easy to distinguish it among an 
infinite Number of others. 

Ilence Ide'nticalism (sonce-wd.\, the employ- 


ment of an identical proposition. 

1816 Bextuam Chrestom. 294 ‘Let them not be too 
numerous ':—this is plain ideuticalism .. add ~ ‘without 
necessity’, the identicalism is now topped by self-contra- 
diction, 

Identically (aide‘ntikali), adv. [f prec. + 
-LY 2.) In an identical manner; in exactly the 
same way. (Often used intensively with same.) 

1646 Br. Maxweite Burd. Issach. in Phenix (1708) 11. 
293 A Lishop was no more in Scripture, but tbe same 
identically with Presbyter. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1, 
106 The language of the Sandwich Isles is almost identically 
the same with that of Otaheite. 1803 Wed. Frul. 1X. 46 
Galvinism, which I certainly consider as the same fluid 
identically with electricity. 1842-3 Grove Corr, Phys. 
Forces (1874) 174 ‘be impossibility of any event identically 
recurring. 1884 tr. /ofse's Logie 328 If this, force is of 
such a kind as to allow the object exposed to its influence 
to remain identically the same, tbe same effect would take 
piace afresh in the object every fresh time we let tbe same 
Cause operate on it. : 

b. -f%. In the manner of an identical equa- 


IDENTIFY. 


tion (see IDENTICAL 4 ; for all values of the 


literal quantities. 

188: Maxweit £éectr. & Magn. 1. 111 The first sum cf 
terms vanishes identically. 

Ide-nticalness. [f. prec. + -nEss.] The 
quality of being identical ; sameness ; identity. 
ae in Batvey vol. 1. 1748 Ricuanpsonx Clarissa (1811) 
IV. 201 She has a high opinion of her sex, to think they 
can charm so long a man so well acquainted with their 
identicalness, 1863 HawtHorne Our Old /Jonte, Crevice 
Banquets (1879) 354 Vhere is a pervading commonplace and 
identicaluess in the composition of extensive dinners. 

Identifiable (side-ntifaiib'l), a. [f. Ipey- 
TIFY +-ABLE.] Able to be identified; capable of 
identification. 

1804 /sdin. Rev. 111. ig They are easily identifiable. 
1830 Lyett Princ, Geol. 1. rn Species identifiable with 
those now living in the Mediterranean. 1859 ‘TENNENT 
Ceylon 1. 574 Their names are scarcely identifiahle with 
any now known. 188 C. A. Younc Sua (Internat. Sci, 
Ser.) 82 A given substance is identifiable by its spectrum. 

+Identi-fic, a. Obs. rare. [ad.L. type *zden- 
lifticus; sce IDENTIFY.) Doing the same ; concur- 
ring in action. 

1678 Gace Crt, Gentiles III. 140 Ludovicus & Dola.. 
bends..his second part against the _Jesuttes to demonstrate, 
that a neat, immediate, and identific concurse of God to al 
acts, both good and bad, cannot he defended by the artifice 
of their middle science. /6id., He establisheth. .the hypo- 
thesis of Durandus, that the general concurse of God to 
acts of a natural order, specially such as are wicked, is not 
proxime, iinmediate and tdentific, but remote, mediate, and 
really distinct from the act of the creature. 

So t Identifica lity, identity inaction. +t Iden- 
tifically ad/v., as to practical idcntity. 

1668 11. Moke Div. Dial. 1. xxvii. (1713) 57 That, Exten- 
sion which remains to you whether you ah or no, is really 
and aaa coincident with the Amplitude of the 
Essence of God. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 423 
Christ .. was distinguish’d froin him [the Father] only hy a 
. Personally distinct By-Suhpistent Identificality. 


Identification (sidcntifiké'fan). [n. ofaction 
f. IDENTIFY: see -FICATION.] The action of identi- 
fying or fact of being identited. 

1. The making, regarding, or treating of a tiling 
as identical zez7A (+ fo) another, or of two or more 
things as identical with onc another. 

1644 Dicay 7wo Treat. it. ii. 19 1n them [identical proposi- 
tions). .evidence ariseth out of the plaine Identification of the 
extreanies that are affirmed of one another. 1656 BLousxt 
Glossogr., /dentification, the making two things to Le the 
same. 1749 P. Sketton Detsuz revealed v1. (1751) I]. 82 
SAep. He may then be able .. to join the soul or spirit of 
inan to bimself. Deck. Not so as 10 make but one person 
of both; such an identification I take to be impossible. 1805 
R. Warson Charge in Misc. Tracts (1815) es I am not 
ready to admit the Identification of the Romish Faith 
with Gospel Faith. 1856 Staxcey Simar 4 Pad. i.(1858) 39 
If there are insuperable objections to the identification of 
Serbal with Sinai. 1884 Grapstone Sp. //o. Como. 28 Feh., 
The identification of the franchise in boroughs and counties. 

b. ‘The becoming or making onesclf one with 
another, in feeling, intcrest, or action. 

1857 Witimott Pleas. Lit. xi. 41 In Livy it will be the 
manner of telling a story, in Sallust, personal identification 
with the character. 1858 Hlottanp 7itcomd's Lett. vii. 229 
The thorough identification of husband and wife in feeling, 
pride of character and family. 1880 Steruen Pofe iii. 62 

e..kept himself free from identification witb either party. 

2. The determination of identity ; the action or 
process of determining what a thing is; the recog- 
nition of a thing as being what it is. 

1859 Lane Wand. /ndia 168 The identification of a child, 
who may be an heir to property, is not so light a matter as 
the purchase of a kitten. 1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. 
v, I had taken, for purposes of identification, a photograph- 
likeness of a thief, in the portrait-room at our head police 
office. 1881 A. Herscnec in Nature No. 622. 507 The 
identification of their spectroscopic presence in certain 
meteor-streaks, 1887 7imes 28 Sept. 3/6 The identification 
of hahitual offenders in spite of their numerous disguises. 

+3. Exact portraiture; realistic description; 


also, an instance of this. Oés. 

1812 Examiner 25 May 3272 Theseveral Portrait Pieces 
are strong identifications of nature. 2842 Miss Mttroro in 
L’Estrange Life (1870) IIl. ix. 158 The power of identilica- 
tion, which is the salt of all literature from Horace to Scot® 


Identifier. [f. Ipentiry + -ex!.] One who 


identifies. 

1889 Evening Disp. (Columbus, Ohio) rr May, It was 
finally determined that tbe prisoner, attorneys and identi- 
fiers should step into a side room, 

[ad. late L. sdenti- 


Identify (side-atifai), v. 
Jicare: see IDENTITY and -FY. Cf. F. identifier.) 

1. trans. To make identical (wz7h, + ¢o something) 
in thought or in reality; to considcr, regard, or 
treat as the same. 

1644 Dicsy Two Treat. 1. vi. (1645) 63 A body .. cannet 
be either like, or identified to nothing. 1669 Barrow 
Expos. Creed (1697) 89 All the divine perfections (bein 
intrinsecal unto and identified with the divine nature 
essence), 1781 Gipson Decl. & F. xxviii. IIL. 82 mote, 
Osiris, whom be identifies with Serapis. 1790 Burke fx 
Kev. Wks. V. 191 They have incorporated and identified 
the estate of the churcb with the mass of private property. 
1839-40 W. Irvine Wolfert's R. (1855) 35 So as to identifj 
the surrounding scenes with those of wbich I had just 1 
reading. 1856 Froupr Hist. Eng. viii. (1858) II. 243 To 
identify their interests witb those of the native chiefs. 1% 
Pusey Truth Eng. Cu. 8 That he identified the glory 
God with the gaining fresh converts to the Roman Church. 
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IDENTIFYING. 


b. To make one in interest, feeling, principle, 
action, etc. w/4; to associate inseparably. Chiefly 


refi. and passive. 

1780, Burke Econ. Reforn: Wks. 111.348 Let us identify, 
let ug tncorporate ourselves with the people. 1831 ScoTT 
Abbot Introd., Vhey became identified with the literature of 
their country. 1849 Lewis /ufl. Author. Matfters Ofin. 
ix. § 10 The abstinence of the State from identifying itself 
with one of the rival churches. 1859 Mitte Liberty ii. 31 
A legislature or an executive, not identified in interest 
with the people, 1866 |p. Strancrorp Sedect, (1869) I. 102 
A Crimean peace..ts identified with the name of Stratford 
Canning. 

+c. intr. To be made, become, or prove to be 

the same; to become one w#th, Ods. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordage’s Mystic Div. 103 
Only as..conjoined with our affections, which commix, 
coincide, and as it were identifi with that grandest and 
Divinest Mysterie of Love, sciz, God made Flesh. 1790 
Burke Fr. Xev. Wks. V. 271 An enlightened self-interest, 
which. .they tell us, will identify with an interest more 
enlarged and publick. a 1834 Lame Let. to Coleridge in 
Final Ment. 11848) 1. 83 Your taste and mine do not always 
exactly identify, 

2. ‘lo determine (something) to be the same 
with something conceived, known, asscrted, etc. ; 
to determine or establish the identity of; to as- 
certain or establish what a given thing or whoa 
given person is; in Vat. //ist. to refer a specimen 
to its proper spccies. 

3769 Bi.ACKSTONE Comm, EV. xxiii. (1830) 306 Allindictments 
must set forth the christian name, sirname [etc.]..of tbe of- 
fender : andall this toidentify his person. 1797 Bewicx Brit. 
Birds \1847) 1.167 Vheabove figure. .it is hoped is sufficiently 
accurate to enable the ornithologist to identify this very small 
bird. 31828 WeosstrR s.v., Phe owner of the goods found 
them in the possession of the thief, and identified them. 1855 
Bain Senses & /nt. in, i. § 10 (1864) 473 A sailor identifies a 
speck in the horizon as a ship of a particular build. 1889 
Atheneum 28 Sept. 421/1 Mr. Round .. has also identified 
as belonging to the zeign of Steplien an elaborate hidated 
survey. 

b. To serve asa means of identification for. 

1886 J. Warp in Encycl. rit. XX. 62'2 The voice per- 

ceived identifies Jacob, at the same time the hands identify 
sau. 

Hence Identifying ff/. a., that identifies. 

3828 in Weuster. 1872 Daily News 27 Apr. 3/4 The 
identifying warder is now one of the most important of the 
minor figures in our courts of justice. 1891 7’a// Mall G. 
14 May 6/1 The ornamental identifying medallious furnished 
to the members for wear during the tour. 

Identism (didentiz'm). [f. dent{z)- (sce 
IDENTITY) + -18¢.] The system or doctrine of 
identity; spec. Schelling’s metaphysical theory 
of absolute identity. (Sec Jpentity 1.) 

1857 W. Flemine Voe. Philos., /dentism or identity. ., or 
the doctrine of absolute identity, teaches that the two 
elements of thought, objective and subjective, are absolutely 
one. 

+ Identitial,@. Obs. rare. [irrcy. f. next + -An.] 
= IDENTICAL 1 or 2, 

1635 Grammar \Varre D vj b, That the Relatiue of sub- 
stance identitiall, should agree in Gender, Number, and 
Person, with his Antece-Jent. 

Identity (aideutiti). Also 6 idemptitie. 
fad. F. ddentzté (Oresme, 14th c.), ad. late L. 
idenitlas (Martianus Capella, ¢ 425), peculiarly 
formed from zden/(7)-, for L. tdem ‘same’ + -2ds, 
-lalent. see -TY. 

Various suggestions have been offered as to the formation. 
Need was evidently telt of a noun of condition or quality 
from ident to express the notion of ‘sameness’, side by side 
with those of ‘likeness and ‘oneness’ expressed by sisni= 
fitds and initds: hence the form of the suffix. But gdew 
had no comhining stem. Some have thought that den/(j)- 
was taken from the L.adv. édeu (ident ‘over and over again, 
repeatedly °, connexion with which appears to be suggested 
by Du Cange’s explanation of idemtetds as ‘quievis actio 
repetita’. Meyer-Liibke suggests that in the formation 
there was present some association between sdfem and td 
ens * that being’, whence identitds like entitds. But assi- 
milation to extfrtds may have been merely to avoid the 
solecism of *idem/tis or *idemtds. However originated, 
ident(:)- became the combining stem of sez, and the 
Series fiitas, dicus, inificus, inificdre, was paralleled by 
tdentitas, identicus, identificus, identifiedie: see identic, 
identific, identify above.] 

1. The quality or condition of being the same in 
substance, composition, nature, properties, or in 
particular qualities under consideration ; absolute 
or essential Sameness; oneness, 

Absolute identity, that asserted in the metaphysical doc- 
trine of Schelling that mind and matter are phenomenal 
modifications of the same substance. 

_ 1570 Biruincstey Euclid vy. def. iv. 129 This likenes, 
idemptitie, or equallitie of proportion is called proportion- 
allitie. 1603 HOLLAND Plutarch's Alor. 65 That the soule 
of tbis universall world, is not simple, uniforme and un- 
compounded, but mixed .. of a certaine power of Identitie 
and of Diversity, 1654 Z. Coxe Logich (1657) 88 Causall 

Identity is of them which agree in the causes. /did., Acci- 
dentall Identity is of them that agree in Accidents. 1669 
Gate Crt. Gentiles 1.1. iii. 21 Yhat the Phenicians were 
originally Canaanites, is manifest from the Identitie of their 


anguages. 1751 Harris //ermes Wks. (1841) 233 Is it not 
Hi pls there should be so exact an identity of our 


2 1839 Murcuison Svdur. Sust. 1. xxxv. 474 ‘Vhe 
organic remains are of great interest in establishing the 
geological identity between the coal measures of the Dudley 
district and those of distant parts of Great Britain. 1855 

- SPENCER Princ. Psychol. (1872) IL. vi. vi. 59 Resem- 
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blance when it exists in the highest degree of all .. is often | 


called identity. 1863 Fawcerr /’o/. Econ. u. ix. 265 There 
is no identity of interests between the employers and em- 
ployed. 1876 ‘Tair Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc. viii. (ed, 2) 203 
‘The identity of radiant light and heat. 1879 Froupe Casar 
xviii. 298 United .. by identity of conviction. — : 

b. with az and g/. An instance of this quality. 

1664 H. More A/yst. /aig. 264 How fully assured must we 
needs be of these identities, the Agreements of these two 
Parallelisms. 1775 Harris Philos, Arrangem, Wks. (1841) 
309 It is by a contrary power of composition that we recog- 
nise their identities. 1861 Wricnt Ass. Archzol. 1. vi. gt 
The taking of resemblances of words for identities is one of 
the great stumbling-blocks of the philologis:. _ 

+e. Recurrence of the same; repetition. Ods. 

1613 Biste Transl. Pref. 11 Wee haue not tyed our selues 
to an vniformitie of phrasing, or to an identitie of words. 
a1619 Fotuersy A theom. i. xi. § 6.1622) 325 Lhe soule is 
ducbted with variety. It is dulled with identity. 

2. The sameness of a person or thing at all times 
or in all circumstances; the condition or fact that 
a person or thing is itself and not something else ; 
individuality, personality. 

Personal identity (in Psychology), the condition or fact of 
remaining the same person throughout the various phases 
of existence ; continuity of the personality. 

1638 Raw.ey tr. Bacon's Life 4 Death § 5 Vhe Duration 
of Bodies is I'wofold; One in Identity, or the selfe-same 
Substance; the other by a Kenovationor Reparation. 1690 
Locke //um, Und. u. xxvii. $ 6 The Identity of the same 
Man consists .. in nothing but a participation of the same 
continued Life, by constantly fleeting Particles of Matter, in 
succession vitally united to the same organized Body. /éid. 
§ 9 Consciousness always accompanies thinking, .. in this 
alone consists personal Identity, i.e. the Sameness of a 
rational Being. 1739 Hume /Zum, Nat. 1, v. (1874) 1. 323 
Of all relations the most universal is that of identity, being 
common to every being whose existence has any duration. 
1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 85 He doubted his own 
identity, and whether he was himself or another man. 1832 
G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 469 The fair city 
almost forfeits its identity, when disguised in a misty and 
murky atmosphere. 1885 ‘ E. Garrett’ At ny Cost v. 89 
Tom. .had such a curions feeling of having lost his identity, 
that he wanted to reassure himself by the sight of his little 
belongings. 

b. Personal or individual cxistence. rave. ? Obs. 

1683 Drypoen Life Plutarch 31 [Plutarch] doubtless 
beleiv’d the identity of one supream intellectual being 
which we call God. 1824 Byron aan xvi. cxx, How odd, 
a single hobgoblin’s non-entity Should cause niore fear than 
a whole host's identity. 

+3. ‘ The self-same thing.’ Ods. rare. 

1616 Buttoxar, /dentitie, the selfe same thing. @ 1619 
Fotuersy A theom. 1. iii. § 2 (1622) 216 Ltfe 1s not the 
cause of its owne Hiuing, but the very saine identity with its 
liuing. 

4. Alg. a, The equality of two expressions for 
all values of the literal quantities: dtstinctively 
denoted by the sign =. b. An cquation express- 
ing identity, an identical cqnation (IDENTICAL 4a). 

1859 Barn. Smitu Avith. & Algebra (ed. 6) 338 Such an 
expression as (x 1)?=x?+2.2+1, where one of the quanti- 
ties, between which the sign of equality is placed, results 
from perforining the operations indicated in the other, is 
called an Identity. 

5. ‘The condition of being identified in feeling, 
interest, etc. rare. 

1868 GLApsToNE Fu. A/undi i. (1870) § He is in truth in 
visible identity with the age. 

6. Logic. Law or Principle of filendity, the prin- 
ciple expressed in the identical proposition sf a A. 

1846 Sin W. Hamitton Resa’s Wks. 767 The four logical 
laws of Identity, Contradiction, Excluded Middle, and 
Reason and Consequent. 185: Manset Proleg. Log. (1860) 
196 This law of thought is expressed hy the Principle of 
identity ‘Every A is A‘, 1860 Ase. Tnomson Laws 7h, 
(ed. 5) § 114. 212 Criteria of ‘ruth. 2nd Criterium, ‘The 
Principle of Identity. 1889 Fowtrr /aduct, Logic Vref. 
(ed. 5) 19 zoe, Amongst the assumptions or pre-suppositions 
of reasoning, I have not included the so-called Law of 
Identity ; as to say that all Ais A, or a thing is the same as 
itself, appears to me to be an utterly unmeaning prorosi- 
tion. 


Identlie, -ly: see IDENT. 

Ideo- (at-dz\o, idz\o), combining form of Gr. 
i6€a IDEA, as in I-deoglyph=IproGRAPR. Ideo- 
latry (-platri) [-Larny], the worship of ideas. 
Ideo-motor (-mdu'tg1) a. [Motor], applied by 
W. 13. Carpenter to automatic muscular movements 
arising from complete occupation of the mind by 
an idea, and to the ccrcbral centres controlling 
such movements; so Ideo-mo‘tion, ideo-motor 
movement. I-deophone (-f.n) [Gr. guwv7 voice, 
sound}, term used by A. J. Ellis (in contradis- 
tinction to zdeograph) for a sound or group of 
sounds denoting an idea, i.e. a spoken word; so 
Ideophone'tics, the subject of ‘ ideophones’ ; 
Ideophonous (-p'fonas) @., relating to spoken 
words as sounds dcnoting ideas. Ideopraxist 
(-praekstst) szorce-wad. [Gr. mpages doing ; see -18T}, 
one whose practice is actnated by an idea, one who 
embodies an idea in action, Ideo-sensa‘tional 
a., compounded of ideas and sensations. 

1847 Hincks On Lett. /liereglyph. Alph.in [rish Acad, 
Trans. XX}. 11. 3 We may give to these characters, and 
also to those which .. represent ideas without the inter- 
vention of words, the common name of *Ideoglyphs. 


1869 Barinc-Goutp Orig. Kelig. Belief. ix. 172 Idolatry 
exists ti three forms: 1. Fetishism; 2, Symbolisin; 3. 


IDEOLOGICAL. 


*Ideolatry. 1886 Syd. Soc. Le.v., “Jdvo-motion, same as 
Ideo-motor movements. 1874 CARPENTER Ment. Phys. it. 
xiv. (1879) 557 His actions being directly prompted by the 
ideas with which he is possessed, and thus..*ideo-motor.. 
as distinguished from volitional, 1886 Syd. Soc. Ler., 
/deomotor centre, that part of the grey matter of the brain 
which excites muscular contraction under the influence of 
ideation. 1881 A. J. Etuis Sywops. Lect. Lond. Dialectical 
Soc. 2 Nov., Mimetics, ideographics, and *ideophonetics. 
Fixed tdeograph, variable *ideophone, and their connection. 
1847S. W. Wintiams Aid, Aingd. 1. x. 464 Vhe nnmber of 
sek *ideophonous compounds, 1831 Cariyte Sart. Res. 
u. vill, He himself. .was among the completest Ideologists, 
at least *Ideopraxists: in the Idea (2 der /dce) he lived, 
moved, and fought. 1886 Gurney Hhantasms of Living 
1. 464 */deo-sensational would avoid this difficulty. 

Ideogram (id7o,grem, at-). [f. Gr. i8€a IDEA 
+-GRAM. Cf. mod.F. zdéogramme.} =next. 

1838 Hixcxs in Blackw. A/ag. July 106/2 Nor was Dr. 
Young less successful with the hieroglyphic ideograms (or 
symbolic characters direct and indirect), many of which he 
determined. 1882-3 F. Brown in Schaff Ancycl. Relig. 
Anowl. 1. 583 A Shemitic pronunciation was given to chir- 
acters used as idecgrams. 1883 Devirzscu in Atheneum 
26 May 669/1 The Sumerian symbols or ideograms.. usually 
express the characteristics of the respective animals or 
objects which they represent. 1893 S. Laine Hum, Orig. 
68 The idea of Leauty heing conveyed by an ideograin 
nieaning ‘a large sheep’. 

Ideograph (i-dzo,graf, ai-). Also erron. idea- 
graph. ff. as prec. + -GnaiH.} A character or 
figure symbolizing the idea of a thing, without 
expressing the name of it, as the Chinese characters 
and most Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

1835-40 Hixcks Ow Hiereghphics (MS. B.M., Egypt. 
Antig., 19 ¢), Hieroglyphic characters are either ideographs, 
that 1s, representasions of ideas, or phonographs, that is, 
representations of sounds. 1838 Ldackw. Alag. XLIV. 652 
The old Egyptians in their hieroglyphics did..signify a wise 
..man by the symbolic representation or ideagraph of a nose. 
1883 Savce Fresh Light fr. dnc. Aon. 16 The frequent 
einployment of ideographs, which denoted ideas and not 
sounds. /éd. 19 Thus in English, the ideograph + may Le 
pronounced ‘ plus ', ‘added to’, or ‘ more’, according to the 
pleasure of the reader. 

Ideographic (i:déo,gizxfik, ai-),@. (sb.). (crront. 
idea-.) [f.as prec. + -1¢. Cf. mod.F. iddographigue.} 
Of the nature of an idcograph; symbolizing an 
idea directly, as distinguished from the word or 
words by which it is expressed; rclating to or 
composed of ideographs. 

1822 QO. Nev, XXVIII. 189 ‘Iwo Memoirs to prove, that 
neither the hieratic. .nor the demotic..writing is alphabetic 
..but ideographic. 1849 /vaser’s Mag. X1.. 419 ‘The 
principle .. whether phonetic or ideagraphic. 1862 H. 
Svencer First Princ, W. xv. § 123 (1875: 349 The picture- 
writing of the Mexicans was found to have given birth to 
a like family of ideographic forms. 31869 Farrar fas, 
Speech iv. (1873) 121 Chinese has only some 450 sounds, 
and yet has upwards of 40,oco ideographic signs. 

sé, An ideographic character ; p/. a method 
of writing in idcogiaphic characters. 

1846 WorcesieR cites for. QO. Nev. 18¢8 Cottrece tr. 
Bunsen's Egypt's Place ¥. 496 Vhe \deographics. .comprise 
all non-phonetic signs. 1881 [see éd/eopionetics in 1pero-]. 

So Ideogra-phical a. = prec.; hence Ideo- 
gra‘phically adv., by means of tdeographs. 

1836 Pu Poncrau Chinese Syst, Writ, (1838) 48 Represent 
to yourself our hymn books..to Le written ideographically, 
and to be sung ad /thitum. 1842 Branne Dict. Sci. etc. 
584/2 Ideographical writing is opposed to phonetic. 1880 
Sayce in Nature 19 Feb. 379 ‘I heve was a limit to the number 
of ideas which could be represented ideographically. 

Ideography (id?-, aidépgrafi). Also crron. 
ideagraphy. (f. Gr. i&€a IpEA + -cnarHy. Cf. 
¥’. cdéographie.) The direct represcntation of ideas 
by graphic signs, as distinguished from phonetic 
symbols ; writting consisting of ideographs. 

1836 I’. How (¢i//e) |\deagraphy. 1846 WorcestER, /deo- 
graphy, a system or treatise of short-hand writing. 1861 
Sat, Rev, 14 Sept. 278 An erudite introduction upon North 
American ‘Ideography’. 18€9 Farrar /am, Speech ww. 
(1873) 120 They invented writing, but it stopped at hiero- 
glyphics and ideography. 

Ideologic (sidzlpdzik), a. [f. IDEoLoc-y + 
-ic. Cf. b. édéologigue (1801).} =next, 1. 

1857 T. E, Wins /ntellect. Locke v. 75 A complete solu- 
tion of the great Ideologic problem. 

Ideological, ¢ Also crron. idealogical. 
{f. as prec. + -AL.] 

1. Belonging or relating to ideology (sense 1°, 
or to the study of ideas. 

3797 A/onthly Mag. AN. 286 Tracy. .exhibits..a summary 
table of such ideological truths, as he conceives to be 
evident, 1843 Mut Logic iv. i. § 4 Abstinence .. from 
ideological discussions. 1886 /’r0c. Lhilol, Soc. 4 June 
p. xliii, He had compiled lists of ideological indices for over 
two hundred languages. . : 

2. Relating to, or occupied with, an idea or 
ideas, esp. of a visionary kind ; dealing with tdeas 
as opposed to facts; ideal, speculative, idealistic. 
(Cf. Ipgonocy 2.) ; F 

1837 Blackw. Mag. XLI. 407 Hence arises what Napo- 
leon has called the ideological race of men. | 1862 HEurtLEY 
in Repl.‘ Ess. & Rev. 167 Wis an insult to his understanding 
to ask him to allow a so-called ideological application to 
supplant the natural and obvious meaning. 1869 Pall 
Mall G. 14 Oct. 10 If these tendencies are to be classified 
at all, they can only he classed in two divisions—the ideo- 
logical (I intentionally avoid the word idealistic) and the 
materialistic. 

34-2 


IDEOLOGICALLY. 


Ilence Ideologically a/v., in an ideological 
manner; in a non-literal sense. 

1861 Be. 5. Winnerrorcr “ss. (1874 1. 150 They ideo- 
logically suggest that, when it is asserted that our Lord 
miraculously fed the multitudes .. no more is ineant than 
that .. he fed the souls of thousands with edifying moral 
discourses. 1862 Hevurtcery in Aepl. ‘Ess. & Rev.’ 175 To 
le understood, not as literally and historically true, but 
only ideologically, or in a ‘spiritualized sense’. 

Ideologist (aidzlédzist), (erron. idea-.) 
[ad. I". ¢deologiste, £. zdéologie IWEOLOGY : see -1sT.] 

1. One versed in ideology (sense 1); one who 
treats of the origin and nature of ideas. 

1798 W. ‘Taytor in Alonthly Rev. XXV. 584 The ideo- 
logists of Paris, [1862 A/em. Lady Morgan 1. 40 Both 
she and Sir Charles were intimate with..the Comte de 
Vracy the tdéologiste.) 1862 Maurice Mor. & Alet. Philos. 
IV. viii. § 58. 500 Nhe modern ideologists have claimed him 
as their progenitor. : : 

2. A person occupied with an idea or ideas, esp. 
with such as are regarded as unpractical ; a specu- 
lator; an idealist, a visionary, a mere theorist. 

1831 Cariyte Sart. Res. 1. viii, We find our poor Pro- 
fessor. .at last indignantly dismissed, almost thrown out of 
doors, as an ‘Ideologist’. 1835 Black. Mag. XX XVIII. 
323 Correspondence with the French propagandists, ideo- 
ogists, and revolutionaires. 1847 IEmMerson Aepr. Afen, 
Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) I. 368 The advocates of liberty, and 
of progress, are ‘ideologists’ ;—a word of contempt often 
in his (Bonaparte’s] mouth. 1875 Menivate Gen. //ist. 
Rome li. (1877) 403 He derided the ideologists who were 
not content.. with taking the material world as he found it, 
and putting it to its practical uses. 

Ideo-logize, v. [f. IproLoc(y: sec -1zE.] 
trans, ‘Yo treat (a statement) ideologically. 

1860 Br. S. Witserrorce £'ss. 11874) 1. 120 Could he.. 
call on any other speculator to stay the ideologizing process ? 

Ideologue (aidZolpy). Also crron. idealogue. 
(ad. F. tdéologue, f. Gr. i8€a IDEA + -LocuE.] = 
IDEOLOGIST 2. 

1815 Her. M. Wisttams Pres. St. France vii. 109 Leaving 
the ideologues of Itis council to arrange what he [Bona- 
parte] calls their revolutionary rubbish, such as sovereign 
people, equal rights, &c. 1882 Specfater 30 Nec. 1676 
Unless by ill-fortune the Throne were filled by an idea- 
logue. 1887 /4id¢. 10 Sept. 1202 Inglish workmen, we 
imagine, are not becoming idcologues, but some of their 
delegates are. 

Ideology (aidé,g:lédzi). 
Ipro- and -Locy. 

1. The science of ideas; that department of 
philosophy or psychology which deals with the 
origin and nature of ideas. b. spec. Applied to 
the system of the French philosopher Condillac, 
according to which all ideas are derived from 


scnsations. 

1796 W. Tayior in Monthly Rev. XX. 569 Tracy read 
a paper [at the National Institute of lrance). .and proposed 
to call the philosophy of mind, ideology. 1797 «JWJonthly 
Mag. WI, 285 Tracy..proposes, that the science which 
results from this analysis, be named ideology, or the science 
of ideas, in order to distinguish it from the ancient meta- 
physics. 1832 Sin W. Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 69 Ideo- 
logie (more correctly Idealogie). has in France become the 
naine peculiarly distinctive of that philosophy of mind 
which exclusively derives our knowledge from the senses. 
1852 H. Kocens £ss. 1. vii. 377 The word ‘ideas’. .enters 
appropriately corrupted in the term ideology, as a name 
for a system of purely sensational philosophy. 1882 T. 
Davipsox tr. Rosming’s Philos. Syst. § 10. 22 Ideology 
undertakes to investigate the nature of human knowledge. 

b. The stndy of the way in which ideas are 
expressed in language. 

1886 Proc. Philol. Soc. 4 June p. xliii, Valuable evidence.. 
could be derived from comparative ideology, a branch of the 
science of language that hitherto had been much neglected. 

2. Ideal or abstract speculation; in a depre- 
ciatory sense, unpractical or visionary theorizing 


or speculation. 

1813 J. Abams Tks. (1856) X. 52 Napoleon has lately 
invented a word, which perfectly expressed my opinion.. 
He calls the project ideology. 1827 Scorr Napoleon V1. 
251 Ideology, hy which nickname the French ruler (Idona- 
parte} used to distinguish every species of theory, which, 
resting in no respect upon the basis of self-interest, could, 
he thought, prevail with none save hot-brained hoys and 
crazed enthusiasts. 1839 Cartyte Chartism vi. 148 Does 
the British reader. .call all this unpleasant doctrine of ours 
ideology? 1881 SEetey Sonaparte in Macm. Mag. XLV. 
164/2 He..put aside the whole system of false and confused 
thinking which had reigned since 1792, and which be called 
ideology. 

3. ={DEALISM I. 

1835 J. B. Rosertson tr. Schlegel’s Philos. Hist, (1846) 
64 Infidel science, astonished at her own discoveries, which 
disconcert alike ideology and materialism. 

Ideom.e, Ideot, etc., obs. fi. Iprom, etc. 

Ideomotion, -praxist, etc. : see IDEo-. 

I-deoped, ME. pa. pple. of DEEP v. 

I-derued, ME. pa. pple. of DERVE v. 

Ides (aidz), sd. p/. Rarely in sing. ide. [a. 
F. /des (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. /dis, sb. 
pl.] In the ancient Roman calendar, the eighth 
day after the nones, i.e. the 15th of March, May, 
July, October, and the 13th of the other months. 

The days after the nones were reckoned forward to the 
ides; hence such expressions as ‘the sixth of the ides’ (or 


[ad. F. zdologie: sce 


‘the sixth ides’, or ‘the sixth ide’) ‘of June’, loosely ren- | 


dering L. ante diem sextum Idus Funtas=June 8 See 
note s. v. CALENDS 1. 
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¢1330 R. Brusne Chron. (1810) ye Idus pat is of May 
left Ito write pis ryme, B letter & Friday bi ix pat 3ere 
sede prime 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 215 b 2 It was the 
ni ydees of Juyll. xs0z Arnotoe Chron. 65b/2 Somer.. 
beginnithe the vij_ Ide of may and lastith vnto the vij. Ide 
of august. 1576 Fresunec Panopl. Epist. 40 Dated the .7. 
of the Ides of June. 1601 Suaks. Ful. C.1. ii, 17 Casar 
.. Beware the Ides of March. 1641 Howexe Vote in Vew 
Vol. Lett. (1650) 1 ij, The soft gliding Nones and every Ide. 
1776 Apicait Aoams in J. Adams’ Fam. Lett. (1876) 160 
‘The 19th of April, ever memorable for America as the Ides 
of March to Rome and to Caesar. 1834 Lytton /ompert 1. 
ili, ‘It stands fixed for the ninth ide of August’, answered 
Pansa. 1847 I:mersex MWoodnotes 1. 45 Foreteller of the 
vernal ides, Wise harhinger of spheres and tides. ‘ 

|| Id est, two Latin words, meaning ‘that is’, 
used in works written in Latin to introduce an 
explanation of a word or phrase =‘ that is to say’; 
retained in English in the same use, now usually in 
the abbreviated form 7.¢. (formerly often 7): see 
Abbreviations, wnder I the letter. 

1598 Frorio, Gallina bagnata, a wet hen, id est, a milke- 
sop. 1663 Butter Had. 1. 1.850 Vira de lente, as tis 1th’ 
Adage, /d est,to inake a Leek a Cabbage. 1821 Byron 
Fuan wy. xciii, * Arcades ambo’, fd est—blackguards both. 

Idiasm (i-dijwz’m). fad. Gr. idacpés pecu- 
liarity, f. t&:a¢-ev to be peculiar, f. ios peculiar.] 
A peculiarity, mannerisni. 

1868 C. M. Ixcteny in Athenxum 12 Dec. 800/3 Among 
the causes which debase and enervate a language are . . the 
use of kliasins generating euphemisms. 1877 — Shake. 
speare 1. Vii. 118 The idioms, idiotisms, and, above all, 
the idiasms of Shakespeare [etc.] 1893 Nat. Observer 
21 Jan. 230'2 The owner's personal or peculiar whimsy 
or ‘idiasm’ is not only permissible, but is distinctly de- 
inanded, ae 

Idic (i-dik), a. Bvol. 
to an id or ids. 

1893 tr. I eismmann's Germ-Plasvt 1. t. 63 Every id of the 
germ-plasm contains the whole of the elements which are 
necessary for the development of all subsequent idic stages. 


I-diched, ME. pa. pple. of Ditcu v. 

Idiely, idili, idillich, obs. ff. pty. 

I-dight, i-di3t,i-diht: sce Yoient and Dicutz. 
Idio- (i-dio), repr. Gr. id:0-, combining form of 
‘Sos own, personal, private, peculiar, separate, 
distinct. Of compounds oceurring in Greek, Ipio- 
PATHY and IpiosyNcRasy are Ing. representa- 
tives ; but a number of recent scientific terms have 
been formed on Greek types, or even with a Latin 
second clement, as idio-muscular, -repulsive. 
I-dioblast /o/. [sec -BLAST]. an individual plant- 
cell of differcnt nature or content from the sur- 
rounding tissue (Sachs). Idiocracy zonce-wl. 
[sce -er.vcy], personal rule or government. I dio- 
cyclo-phanous a. [sce Cycio- and /diophanous], 
exhibiting axial interference figures withont the 
use of polarizing apparatus. Idiodinic a. Zool. 
[Gr. dtv-0s, div-n eddy, vortex, taken in sense‘ pore’], 
having a special opening for the extrusion of genital 
products. ‘+ Idio-electric a. [see ELectnic], 
capable of bcing electrified by friction. Idio- 
glottic a. [see GLortic, and cf. Gr. ikdyAwacos], 
using words ofone’sowninvention. Idiogonaduct, 
the gonaduct of an idiodinic animal. I-diograph 
[Gr. 4&tc-ypapov], one’s private mark or signature ; 
hence Idiogra‘phic a., of or pertaining to an 
idiograph. Idiolatry wonce-wd. [Gr. Aarpeia 
worship], self-worship. Idiometer [-METEK], 
an instrument for measuring the ‘ personal equa- 
tion’ of an observer, by observation of the transit 
of an artificial star whose actual motion is exactly 
known. Idiomu'scular a. Pa/h. [see MuscuLar], 
in Jdtomuscular contraction, Schiff’s term for the 
local contraction, under physical stimulus, of a 
muscle which is fatigued or dying, the movement 
not being transmitted to the whole length of 
muscular fibre. Idioneu:ral a. Path. [see NEURAL] 
(see quot.), + Idionomy [Gr. -vouia arrange- 
ment], individual constitution. Idio*phanism, 
idiophanous nature or property. Idio-phanous a. 
[Gr. -pavjs appearing] = /dtocyclophanous. Idio- 
phre‘nic a. /ath. [Gr. ppnv mind], ‘ Tuke’s term 
for the form of insanity which is caused by disease 
of the brain itself’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). I-dio- 
plasm Zio/., Nageli’s term for the special portion 
of protoplasm in a germ or cell which is supposed 
to determine the character of the resulting or- 
ganism; hence Idioplasma‘tic a. Idiopsycho:- 
logy, the psychology of one’s own mind; hence 
Idiopsycholo‘gical a. Idiorepu‘lsive a., sclf- 
repelling. Idiorrhy'thmic @. [Gr. ididppu8pos 
living in one’s own way], of monastic institutions : 
allowing freedom to the individual (opposed to 
Ca@nopitic). Idiosta'tic a. [see StTaTic], not 
employing any auxiliary electrification in the 
measurement of electricity : opposed to HETERO- 
STATIC, Idiotha‘lamous a. Ao/. [THALAMUS], 
‘having a different colour or texture from the 
thallus ; a term used among lichens’ (7reas. Bot. 


{f. Iv+-1c] Pertaining 


IDIOM. 


1866). Idiotype Chem. [Type] (see quot.); 


hence Idioty'pic a. 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. &4 It is not unusual for individual 
cells in a tissue otherwise homogeneous to become developed 
in a manner strikingly different from their neighbours; to 
such cells I have applied the tern */dfoblast. 1878 T, 
Sinccair Mount 103 No Jew of them all would ., set upa 
theocracy, or “idiocracy, for this is the exact word, more 
cagerly and remorselessly. 1890 A thenrum 29 Mar. 408/3 
‘On Lertrand’s *Idiocyclophanous Prism’, by Prof. S$. P. 
Thoinpson. 1883 E. R. Laxkeatex in Lucycl. Brit. XVI. 
682 1 nofle, The Porodinic group is dis isible into Nephrodinic 
and *Idiodinic, in the former the nephridium sersing as a 
pore, in the latter a special (id10s) pore Leing developed. 
1828 Weester, “/droelectric, electric fer se, or containing 
electricity in its natural state. Gregory. 1830 R. Knox 
Léclard’s Anat, 16> ‘They [hairs] are idio-electric. 1888 
H. Hace in Science 28 Sept. 146/1 The boy soon gave up his 
*idioglottic endeavors, 188312. R. Lanxester iu Aucyel. Britt. 
XVIE.682/1 note, The genital ducts of Idiodinic forms may be 
called *Idiogonaducts, as distinguished from the Nephrogo- 
naducts of nephrodinic forms. 1623 Cockeram, */divgraph, 
priuate writings. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Idiograph, a 
private writing, or of one's own hand writing. 1897 Heston. 
Gaz. 27 Nov. 8/2 He had asked Sir William how he wrote 
his name phonetically, and he had given him an idiograph. 
@ 1626 Bp. ANDREWES Ser9.(1841-4) 11.393 (Cent.) Idolatiy.. 
differs but a letter from “idiolatry, 1881 Darly Nes 1g Sept. 
6/2 The *idiometer invented by Colonel Walker was adopted 
by the Indian Survey Department. 1878 Fostex //ys. 1. 
ii. § 2. 72 The wheal in many respects resembles a very slow 
or almost fixed contraction-wave, and has been called an 
‘*idio-muscular’ contraction. 1896 ALteuTT Syst. Aled. 
I. 109 The belief in the idiomuscular or, more truly, *idio- 
neural action of the heart-muscle. 1651 Liccs New Disp. 
P 234 We have assigned the precedency and priority to 
purges from regular *Idionomy and propricty of natures 
with their appellatives. 1889 Nlivart in Dudlin Kez. Oct. 
293 Thus the *idio-plasm was changed more and more in 
the course of generations. 1890 WEInsMANN in Nature 
6 Feb. 320 The *idioplasmatic nature of the nuclear sub- 
stance. 1886 F. L. Patton in New Princeton Ret. Mar. 
181 ‘*Idiopsychological ’ and ‘heteropsychological ' are the 
epithets einployed to denote these two methods. ¢ 1833 
W. H. Brooxriecp in Life Sennyson (1897) I. 126 At auto- 
psychography I am not good, if eae any ‘idiopsychology 
to autopsychographize. 1828 Wenstex, */dio-rcpulsive, 
repulsive hy itself; as, the idio-repulsive power of heat. 
1843 Grove Corr, Phys. Forces (1846 23 The early theories 
regard its phenomena as produced cither by a single fluid 
idio-repulsive, but attractrve of all matter, or else as pro- 
duced by two fluids, each idio-repulsive but attractive of 
the other, 1862 Loud. Kev. 17 May, They live..in regular 
monasteries, cither of the stricter canobitic form .or under 
the laxer *idiorrythmic constitution. 1880 J. E.H. Goxpon 
Electr. & AMlagn. 1. ix. 56 The accessory electrometer, or 
gauge, is called an “idiostatic electrometer. 1865-72 Watts 
Dict. Chem. (11.242 */diotype, a terin applied by Guthrie.. 
to bodies derived by replacement from the same substance, 
including the typical substance itself; amunonia. .is *idio- 
typic with etbylamine, phenylamine, and all the organic 
bases derived from it by substitution, and these are idio- 
typic one with the other. 

+ Idio‘crasy. Obs. [ad. Gr. ikoxpaaia, f. i8:o- 
Ipio- + -xpacia, xpaors mixing, tempering (CRASIS). 
Peculiarity of physical or mental constitution; = 
Ipiosyxcrasy. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem, Med. Wks. Vocab., Idiocrasic, the 
proper disposition or teinperament of a thing or body. 1684 
tr. Lonct’s Merc. Compit. Pref. 2 Several Mens Idiocrasie is 
various. 1755 Jounson,/diocrasy, peculiarity of constitution. 

Hence Idiocrattic, -al adjs. = IpiosyNCRATIC. 

1727 Baitry vol. Il, /diocratical, according to Idiocracy. 
[Hence in Johnson and mod. Dicts.] 1828 Wesstrr, /dio- 
cratic. 1879 Tinsley's Mag. XXIV. 143 A few idiocratic 
reinarks were gleaned. f 

Idiocy (ididsi). Also 6 idiosy, 7 ideocy. 
[Possibly ad. Gr. iS:w7eia uncouthness, want of edu- 
cation, f. i&&77s IproT ; but perh. formed analogi 
ally on IpioT, without reference to the Greek, after 
other sbs. in -cy from words in -¢, as prophet, 
prophecy, etc. See also Ipiorcy. F. zdiolze is 
recent.] The state or condition of being an idiot ; 
natnral absence or marked deficiency of ordinary 
understanding ; extreme imental imbecility. j 

aiszg Sketton Keplyc. 250 Your madde ipocrisy, And 
your idiosy, And your vayne glory Haue made you eate the 
flye. 1607 CowELt /uterpr., {iota inguirenda .. isa writ 
that is directed to the Excheator .. to call before him the 
party suspected of Idiocie, and examin hin. 1613 Sirk H 
Fincu Laz (1636) 95 The king sball haue to his owne v 
:.all the possessions of a foole naturall, not of any ot 
Ideot during his ideocy. 1765 Brackstone Comm. 
viii. (1809) 306 When a man on an inquest of idiocy ha 
been returned an unthrift and not an idiot, no farther p 
ceedings have been had. 1814 Scott /Wav. ix, Tt wi 
apparently neither idiocy nor insanity which gave that wild, 
unsettled, irregular expression to a face which naturally w: 
rather handsome. 1874 Maupstey Acspons. in Ment. Dis. 
66 Idiocy is a defect of mind which is either congenital, 
due to causes operating during the first few years of life. 

b. Used Aumorously as a title. 

1826 Scott Hl oodst. xxxiii, So please your idiocy, thou 

an ass. 
te. app. Ignorance. Obs. 

1598 SytvesterR Dz Bartas 11. i. n. ini 723 
suspected vertue of This Tree Shall soon disperse the clo! 
of Idiocy, Which dims your eyes. 

Idiocyclophanous, etc.: see Ibr0-. 

Idiom (i:digm). Forms: 6 ydiome, ideome, 
6-7 idiome, 7 ideom, 7- idiom. [a. F. édiom 
(16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. zdiéma, Gt. 
idiwpa peculiarity, property, peculiar phraseology 
(f. i&d-eg@ae to make one’s own, appropriate), f 


IDIOMACY. 


iSto-s own, private, peculiar. Cf. It., Sp., Pg. 
idioma. The L. form was also used for some time. ] 

l. The form of speech peculiar or proper to a 
people or country; own language or tongue. 

(1575 Gascoicxe Cert. Votes Justr. Eng. Verse § 11 So 
woulde I wish you to frame all sentences in lIheir mother 
phrase, and proper /dioma.) 1588 J. H{arvey] Disc. 
Probleme 41 A hawty Latin stile and antique Ideome. 
1589 Puttennam Lug. Poeste 1. xiili]. (Arb.) 127 To allow 
euery word polisillable one long time .. whtch should be 
where his sharpe accent falls in our owne ydiome most 
aptly and naturally. 1674 R. Goprrev /uj. & Ab, Physic 
8 The writings of Glauber, which were translated into the 

nglish Idiom. 1711 Apbison Sect. No. 165 ? 3 The 
Histories of all our former Wars are Iransmitted to us in 
our Vernacular Idiom. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. i. 20 The 
divine spark which glows in all idioms, 

b. In narrower sense: That variety of a lan- 
guage which is peculiar to a limited district or 
class of people; dialect. 

3598 Frorio /éa/, Dict, Aiva, So manie, and so much 
differing Dialects, and Idiomes, as be vsed and spoken in 
Italie. 1601 Hottann Pliny Pref. Aiijb, Tbat Dialect or 
Idiome which was familiar to the basest clowne. 1662 J. 
Davies Mandelslo’s Trav. 226 The Chineses .. when they 
speak, cannot understand one the other, by reason of the 
diversity of the Idioms and Dialects that is among the 
Inhabitants of several Provinces. @1794 Gippon Misc. 
Wes. (1824) I. 188 On the spol I read .. the classics of the 
Tuscan idiom. 1874 Reynotps Folrn Bafl. v. § 3. 338 There 
were ‘ voices’... which expressed in some vernacular idiom 
of Hebrew or Greek the thoughts of the Almighty. 

2. The specific character, property, or genius of 
any language; the manner of expression which is 
natural or peculiar to it: =IpioTism 2. 

1598 E. Girrin S&iaZ. (1878) 39 Oh how the varges from 
his blacke pen wrung. Would sauce the Idiome of the 
English tongue. 1666 Drypen Pref Ann. Mirah. Wks. 
(Globe) 39 The lerms of arts in every tongue bearing more 
of the idiom of it than any other words. 1683 Brit, Spec. 
39 The Idioin of it, as to the main, appears to be Teutonick. 
1754 SHERLOCK Disc. (2759) I. vi. 189 Yo bring anytbing to 
light..is..in the Idiom of the English Tongue, to discover 
or reveal a thing. 1862 Goutsurn Pers. Relig. viii, 
(1873) 218 In their attempt to maintain idiom. 

3. A form of expression, grammatical construc- 

tion, phrase, etc., peculiar to a language; a pecu- 
liarity of phraseology approved by the usage of 
a language, and often having a signification other 
than its grammatical or logical one. 
_ 1628 Donne 80 Ser. vi. (1640) 52 There are certaine 
idioms, certaine formes of speech .. which the holy Ghost 
repeats severall times. 1642 Howetr for. Trav, (Arb.) 20 
Every speech hath certaine Idiomnes, and cuslomary Phrases 
of its own. 1732 Berxetry Akipir. vi. § 7 The Hebrew 
longue, which, as every other language, had its idioms. 
1871 Pub. School Lat. Gram. 3 122 The Adverbial use of 
the Attribute and Apposile is an important idiom. 

4. Specitic form or property; peculiar nature; 
peculiarity. Ods. exe. as fig. of I or 2. 

(1596 Fitz-Gerrray Sir F. Drake (1881) 34 Vnpartiall 
Iudge of all, save present state, Truth's /dioma of the 
things are past.] 1644 Dicsy Two Treat. ut. (1645) 143 
Who can looke upon .. those wondrous processions and 
idiomes (of the Godhead] reserved for Angels eyes? 1654 
mee Taytor Keal Pres, 191 So we inay say, tbis is Christs 

, by the cominunication of the Idionis or proprieties to 
the bread with which it is united. 1658 R. Franck .Vorth. 
Mem. (1694) 177 1t represents the idiom or form of a horn. 

1828 Macautay Ess. History in Misc, Writ. (1889) 152 Con- 
Nection .. not so close as to destroy the idioms of national 
opinion and feeling. au 

diormacy. zare—'.  [f. L. zdtdmat-, stem of 
idioma IntoM: see -cY.} Idiomatic quality. 

1813 Axaminer 15 Mar. 170/2 Its perl stang and un- 
grammatical idiomacy. 

Idiomatic (idiometik), 2. fad. Gr. it&apa- 
tex-ds peculiar, characteristic, f. idiwpa (idudpar-) 
Ipiom. Cf. F. tdiomatigze (Littré).] 

1. Peculiar to or charactcristic of a particular 
language ; pertaining to or exhibiting the expres- 
sions, constructions, or phraseology approved by 
the peculiar usage of a language, esp. as differing 
from a strictly grammatical or logical use of words ; 
vernacular ; colloquial. 

_ 1712 ApbIsoNn Sfect. No. 285 p 4 Since.. Phrases .. used 
in ordinary Conversation contract a kind of Meanness by 
passing lhrough the Mouths of the Vulgar, a Poet sbould 
take parlicular Care to guard himself against Idiomatick 
Ways of Speaking. 1784 tr. De Lolme’s Const. Eug. Life 2, 
Pure idiomatic aud attractive English. 1839 H. Rocers 
£ss, 11. iii. 136 The language of familiar dialogue and 
colloquial pleasantry..is always in a bigh degree idiomatic, 
both in the terms and phrases employed, and in the con- 
Struction. 1875 Jowerr Plato ee 2) IV. 419 Hegel.. 
thought..he gave his philosophy a truly German character 
by the use of idiomatic German words. 

+b. Peculiar to one person, individual. Oéds. 

31765 Hur A/or. § Polit. Dial. Pref. 42 The idiomatic 
differences of expression, wbicb flow not from the manners, 
but from some degree of study and affectation, 

2. Given to or marked by the use of idioms 


peculiar to, or approved by, the usage of the 
language. 

1839 BALLAM //ist, Lit. wv. vii. § 32 IV. 529 They were 
more strictly idiomatic and English than their predecessors. 
1870 Lowett Among uty Bks. Ser.t. 74 note, Like most 
idiomatic, as dislinguished from correct writers, he { Dryden] 
knew very littleabout the language historically or critically. 

So Idioma‘tical 2, =prec. Hence Idioma:tic- 


al 


ally adv.,in an idiomatic manner. Idioma‘tical- 
ness, the condition of being idiomatic. 

1727 Bairey vol. 11, /diomatical .. Idiomatically. 1762 
STERNE 7. Shandy V1. xxxvii, To say a man is fallen in 
love..carries an idiomatical kind of iinplicalion that love 
isa thing belowa man. 1773 Monsovpo Language (1774) 
I. 1. viii. 99 Qualities that are accidental, or idiomatical, 
that is, peculiar to the individual. 1779-8: Jounson L. P., 
alddisou Wks. 111. 110 If his language had been less idioma- 
tical, it might have lost somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. 
1840 De Quincey Rhetoric Wks. XI. 70 Men wrole..idioma- 
tically, because they wrote naturally and without affectation. 
1898 F. Hart in Nation (N.Y.) LXVI, 341/73 Its character... 
makes nothing either for or against the tdiomaticalness of 
our midst. 

Idioma‘ticism. vare~'. [f. prec. + -Isx.] 
An idiomatic expression. 

1862 Parthenon 26 July 397 ‘ Occasional idiomaticisms *, 
in such passages as it has been thoughl necessary to render 
literally will, we hope, be readily excused. 

+Idio:matism. (ds. rare—', [f. Gr. iidpar- 
Ipiom + -1s¥.] An idiomatic expression. 

1971 Acc. of Bks.in Ann, Reg. 246/2 His style is. .some- 
times ungrammatical, and abounding with North-Britisb 
terms and idiomatisms. 

+ Idio:matology. Oés. rare. 
-Locy.] A collection of idioms. 

1690 W. WatkerR /diomat, Auglo-Lat. Pref. 6 To trans- 
late some Englishes made in way of dialogue. . whose latines 
..may all be found in tbeir respective beads of this Idioma- 
tology. 

Idiomorphic (idiomgifik),@. A/ix. [f. Ipto- 
+ Gr, poppy form+-i1c.} Having its own charac- 
teristic form; spec. having its characteristic crys- 
tallographic faces: said of one of the constituent 
minerals ofarock. Hence Idiomo:rphically adv. 

1887 Geol. Afag. Mar. 123 The normal plutonic rocks are 
characterized by astructure in which idiomorphicconstituents 
occur only insmall proportion. 1888 W. S. Bayvey in Amer. 
Naturalist Mar. 208 An idiomorphic mineral is one whose 
form is delermined by the crystallizing forces acting within 
itself. An idiomorphic mineral is bounded by crystal 
planes. /6fd. 209 When .. all of the constituents are idios 
morphically developed, ibe rock is panidiomorphic, 

I-diopathe'tic, a. rare. [f. Ipioparuy, after 
pathetic.) =IDIoPatHic. 

1661 Lovett //ist. Anim. & Min. 337 The epilepsy .. if 
idiopatbetick, il is cured as before, by phlebotomy [etc.]. 
1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 164 It prevails against.. 
Pains of the Head, whether Idiopathetick, or by Consent of 
Parts. 1846 WorcesTER cites .V/onth. Rev, 

So Idiopathe tical a. (Bailey vol. II. 1727). 

Idiopathic idiopx:pik), a. [f. IniopaTHy + 
‘ic. Ch F. idtopathique (1732 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

L Fath. Of a disease: Arising by itself in a 
particular part of the body; of the nature of a 
primary morbid state; not consequent upon or 
symptomatic of another diseasc. 

1669 W. Simpson //ydrod. Ciym. 88 If the diseases. . be idio- 

athick. 1684 tr. Bonel’s Merc.Compit. 1.69 The idiopathick 

eadach..requires Purging. 1796 Nat. Hist.in Aun, Reg. 
405 It is a real and idiopathic disease. 1874 Maupstey 
Respons. in Ment. Dis. iii, 8o Cases in which the insanity is 
owing to idiopathic disease of the brain. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen, Pathol. 2 In many cases it is. important to recognize 
an affection as idiopathic or syinptomatic. 

2. Of the nature of a particular affection or sus- 
ceptibility. 

1846 Sin W. Hamitton Dessert. in Reid’s Wks. 854 The 
idiopathic affections of our several organs of sense, as Colour, 
Sound. 1857 Berkecey Cryflog. Bot. § 403. 368'The common 
mushroom has proved fatal in Italy. .. This does not appear 
to depend upon any idiopathic phenomena, but upon the 
intrinsic character of the individual specimens. 

So Idiopa'thical a. = prec. ; hence Idiopa‘thi- 
cally adv., in the manner of an idiopathic disease. 

1828 Wester, /diopathically, 1835-6 Tovp Cyct. Anat. 
1. 227/1 Disease .. as it commences idiopathically within 
the vessel itself. 1846 Worcester cites For. 0. Rev. for 
Idiopathical, 1861 ‘I. J. Grauam Pract, Aled. 678 We 
must carefully watch for lhe symptoms of the complications, 
and treat them..much as when they occur idiopathically. 

Idiopathy (idig pai). fad. mod.L. zdio- 
pathia, a, Gr. iétomaGea (Galen): see Ipro- and 
-PaTHy. Cf. I. zdvopathie.] 

+1. A feeling or sensation peculiar to an individual 
or class; an individual or personal state of feeling. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul u. ‘Yo Rdr., All men are so 
full of their own phansies and idiopathyes, that they scarce 
have the civility to interchange any words with a stranger. 
/bid, (Interpret. unusual words), /diopathie,. .isones proper 
peculiar wavos, mine or tbine, being affected thus or so upon 
this or that occasion. a 1688 Cupwortu /atnut. Morality 
(1731) 54 It is Impossible to demonstrale .. that any two 
Men have the very same Phantasms or Ideas of Red or 
Green, these being Idiopathies. 

2. Path. +a. A morbid condition originating in 
the part affected, and not occasioned by disease 
elsewhere. Oés. b. A disease not preceded or 
occasioned by any other; a primary disease. 

a1640 Jackson Creed x. xxxili. §9 The idiopatby as 
physicians speak is in the soul, the sympathy only in the 
spirit or conscience. 1671 P/sl, Trans. V1. 2292 The Parts, 
which are primarily and by idiopathy affected in a Con- 
sumption. 1696 Puivtirs ied. 5), /diopathic, in Physick, a 
primary Disease. 1833 New Monthly Alug. XXXIX. 129 
This moral idiopathy, which neither proceeds from nor 
depends on any other disease,..this ilch for seeing memor- 
able places..is peculiarly English. 

Idiophanous, etc. : see Ip10-. 


[f. as prec. + 


IDIOT. 


I-diopt. rare. [f. Gr. td:-os peculiar + stem d77- 
as in ém7mp one who looks, émrds seen.] One who 
has some peculiarity of vision. 

1833 WHeEWwELL in Todhunter Acc. IV.'s IVs. (1876) 11. 
153 lhe tdiopt perceived scarcely any, if any, steady dis- 
tinction between the two images. 

Idiorepulsive, -static, etc.: see Ip10-. 

Idiosy, obs. form of Iprocy. 

+ Idiosynera:sical, 2. Obs. rare. 
SYNCRAS-Y + -IC +-AL.] =IpIosyNeratic, 

1633 Hart Diet of Diseased Introd. 20 What shall I say 
of the Idiosyncrasicall..propriety of divers patients? 

+Idiosy‘ncrasis. Ods. vare. [a. Gr. idto- 
are =next. 

1654 Wuitock Zootomia Pref. aiij, Out of an Idiosyn- 
crasis (or particular Temper) of my Fancy. 19797 MWouthly 
fag. WII. 348 Lest the acrid humour. .should be mistaken 
for the effect produced by an idiosyncrasis of the vessels. 

Idiosynerasy (idiosi‘nkrasi). Also 7 idio- 
sygerasye, 7-8 -syncrasie, 7-9 (¢rrom.) -cracy. 
{ad. Gr. ikocvyxpacia, also -avyxpaats, f. idco- 
IpIo- + ciyxpdois commixture, tempering (avy 
together + «paois mixing, tempering, CRASIS).}] A 
peculiarity of constitution or temperament. 

1. The physical constitution peculiar to an indi- 
vidual (tor class’. Now only A/ed. 

1604 F, Herinc Modest Def. 29 ‘The idiosygcrasye or parti- 
cular Natures (as Galen calleth them) are vnknown, 1650 Six 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. xxviii. (ed. 2) 152Whether Quailes 
from any idiosyncracy or peculiarity of constitution, doe in- 
nocuously feed upon Hellebore. 1744 Berkrvey Srris § 87 
Something in the idiosyncrasy of the patient that puzzles 
the physician. 1828 Edin, Kev. XLVI. 39 The special 
and apparently tapricious varieties of digestive power, 
which the learned call Idiosyncrasy. 1875 H. C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 22 Temperaments are peculiarities of or- 
ganization characterizing classes of individuals; zffosye- 
crasies, peculiarities belonging to single individuals. 

2. The mental constitution peculiar to a person 
or class of persons; individual bent of mind or in- 
clination ; a view or feeling, a liking or aversion, 
peculiar to a single person, race, or nation. 

1665 Graxvitt Scepsis Sef. xiv. go The Understand- 
ing also hath its Idtosyncrasies, as well as other faculties. 
1771 Wescey 4s, (1872) VI. 128 Tbere may be an idiosyn- 
crasy—a_ peculiarity in your constitution of Soul. 1874 
Stusss Const. ‘ist. 1. iv. 58 Tbe pertinacious idiosyncrasy 
of the Gallic genius. ; 

3. A mode of expression peculiar to an author. 

1837-9 Haitam //est. Lit. i. vii. § 34 111.659 The style of 
3acon ee an idiosyncracy which we might expect from his 
genius. fdr. 1m. vi. $ 73 III. 329 The elaborate delinea- 
tions of Jonson, or the marked idiosyncracies of Shakspeare. 
1874 Savce Compar. Philol. i. 11 We must not .. believe 
that we know a language because we can succesfully 
imitate the idiosyncracies of a few of its literary men. 

Idiosyncratic (i:diosinkratik), @ [f. prec., 
after Gr. ovyxpGrinds ; see -1C.} Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, idiosyncrasy ; due to individual 
disposition or susceptibility. 

21779 WarBURTON Dru, Legat, u. App. (1846) 1. 315 His 
Weconige idiosyncratic terrors, the terrors of a future State. 
18790 Lowett Amoug ny Bhs. Ser. f. (1873) 172 An idio- 
syncratic use of words. 1886 Symonps Aenaiss. ltaly, Cath. 
Keact, (1898) VIL. xiii, 227 Our true critic renounces idio- 
syncratic whims and partialities. 1893 Drift. Aled. Frudl. 
2 Sept. 555 he action—idiosyncratic or otberwise—of the 
above-nanied drug. 

So Idiosyncra‘tical @. = prec.; hence Idio- 
syncra‘tically adv., by inherent peculiatity of 
constitution, 

1650 CHARLETON /uradoxes Prol. 16 ‘Ihe confederate 
vertue of the Unguent .. idiosyncratically opposed to the 
essentiall hostility of that Acid. 1670 Maynwarinc Vita 
Sana vi. 70 The various natures .. and idosyncratical 
properties of several bodies. 1863 Lytton Ca-xrfonianal. 72 
‘Lhe man inveterately, idiosyneratically shy. 1893 Patmore 
Religto Poetz# (1898) 40 Those of idiosyncratical enthusiasm. 

Idiot (idigt), sd. Forms: 4 ydyote, 4-5 
ydiotte, 4-6 -ot(e, yd-, idyot, 5 idyote, -othe, 
ydeote, 6ydeot(te, ideot(t)e, idiotte, 4-7 idiote, 
4-9 ideot, 4- idiot. fa. F. edzot (13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.) = It., Sp., Pg. #déota, ad. L. idtdta 
uneducated, ignorant person, ad. Gr. iStwrns private 
person, common man, plebeian, one without pro- 
fessional knowledge, ‘layman’; and so, ignorant, 
ill-informed person, f. td:os private, own, peculiar. 

In the 16th c., instances of the word are found with initial 
#, transferred from az (@ nidiot :—an idiot); nidiot was 
further popularly corrupted to Nipcet (q.v.). With the 
latter cf. the modern vulgar pronunciation, sometimes 
graphically represented as ¢d¢get.} ; . 

+1. A person without learning; an ignorant, 
uneducated man; a simple man; a clown, Ods. 

This use is app. partly due to passages in the Vulgate or 
Greek N. T., esp. Acts iv. 13, 1 Cor. xiv. 16. eg 

1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B. xvi. 170, 1..3ede forth as an ydiote 
in contre to aspye After Pieres pe plowman. c¢ 1440 Car- 
crave Life St. Kath, 1. 288 Ryght as be twelue ydiotes, 
sent Austyn seyth, hee meneth the apostellis, for thei not 
lerned were. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 287/1 The bisshop 
repreuyd lym sore as unconnyng and an ydeote. 1577 
tr. Bulliuger's Decades (1592) 23 A most common kinde of 
speech, wherewithall euen tbe verie idiots were acquainted. 
1647 H. More Poems Pref., lt would be safer to ask the 
judgment of young lads or Countrey idiots .. then those 
lubricous wits and overworn Philosophers, 1657 ‘¢/¢/e) ‘The 
Deuine Louer, or the Sainctly Ideots Devotions. 1698 FrvEx 
Acc. E. ludia § P. 374, 1..confess my self an Ideot, under- 
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IDIOT. 


standing no other Language than Turkish. 1722 J. Cover 
Ace. Grk. Ch. 353 There is also this very remarkable 
passage in the Cardinal; Idiota: qui vident Picturas, Ideots 
who see these Pictures [etc.]. 


+b. spec. A layman. Obs. 

c1380 Wveiir I*ks, (1880) 46 We dwelten to-gidre in 
chirchis, & weren idiotis, & vnderloute to ale men. 1611 
LPanegyr. Verses in Coryat’s Crudities, For he would uot 
‘Take orders but remaine an Idiote. 1638 Featty Strict. 
Lyndom, \. 158 That hee that supplieth the place of the 
idiot or laye-man in answering for the people shall under- 
stand. 1660 Jer. Tayior Dact. Dubit.1. ii. rule i, § 5 The 
holy and innocent ideot, or plain casy people of the Laity. 

+e. One not professionally Icarned or skilled ; 
also, a private (as opposed to a public) man. Odés. 

1638 I’. Junius Paint, Ancients 75 If any one should bid 
an idiot take the instruments and mend what he blameth in 
the Artificers, he should never be able to doe it. 1651 Jer. 
Vaytor Clerns Dom. 54 (nthe form of Ideots and private 
persons. 1663 Bovie £xrf. § Nat. Philos. 1. 17 Idiots 
admire in things the Beauty of their Materials, but Artists 
that of the Workmanship. 

2. A person so deficient in mental or intellectual 
faculty as to be incapable of ordinary acts of 
reasoning or rational conduct. Applied to one 
permancntly so afilicted, as distinguished from one 
who is temporarily insane, or ‘out of his wits’, 
and who either has lucid intervals, or may be 
expected to recover his teason. 

By the older legal authorities an idiot is defined as one 
congenitally deficient in reasoning powers, a ‘ natural fool ' 
(cf. quot. 1599), and this is still the comnion implication of 
the term. In quot. 1440=4alfwit. 

a 1300 Cursor AJ. 10456 (Cotl.) Pou sais to me als til 
a sott, Haldes pou me for ani idiot [Gott. a fole]? ¢ 138 
Cuaucer Wife's Prof. 311 Wenestow make an ydyot of 
oure dame? c142§ Found. St. Bartholomew's (A. i. 1.S.) 
13 He made and feyned hyniself vnwyse .. and owtward 
pretendid the cheyr of an ydiotte. c¢1440 /’romp. Parez’. 
258/2 Idyote, neither fowle neryghte wyce (//, idyote, halfe 
innocent..), édvofa. 1590 Swinuukne Sestaments i. 39 An 
Idiote, or a naturall foole is he, who notwithstanding he 
bee of lawfull age, yet he is so witlesse, that hee can not 
number to twentie, nor can tell what age he is of, nor 
knoweth who is his father, or mother, nor ts able to answer 
to any such easie question. 1648 Mitton Venure Aings 
(1650! 52 Ly the civil laws a foole or Idiot born shall 
lose the lauds whereto he is born because he is not able to 
nye them aright. 1690 Locke /dmm Und. u, xi. (1695) 77 
Idiots make very few or no Propositions, and reason scarce 
at all. 1793 Hotcrort tr. Lavater's Physiog. 111 iii. 247 
Who can explain wherein consists the difference of organiza- 
tion between an ideot and another man? 1845 S7krieEN 
Comm, Laws Eng. (1874) 11, 62 Persons insane (in which 
class are. to be included idiots who have had no under- 
standing from their birth, as well as lunatics who. .have lost 
the use of their reason). 

b. A term of reprobation for one who speaks 
or acts tn what the speaker considers an irrational 
way, or with extreme stupidity or folly; a block- 
head, an utter fool. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Theodera 148 Wenand I ware sic 
a ydiot, pat bu suld wit iny priuete. «1568 CoverDace LL. 
Death wi iti. (1579) 258 O thou great ydiote, thou 
lamentest, that thy name and honour perisheth in this 
transitorie worlde. 1620 Grancer Div, Logike 381 Many 
obdurate Popish Idtotes say, that all thingy are so deare .. 
because there is 50 much preaching. 1713 Abbison Cf. 
Tariff, He called them ideots and blockheads. 1796 Lr. 
Warsos !po/, Bible 283 He would have been an ideot, had 
he put it in the power of his enemies to prove [etc]. 1840 
Dickens Saru. Rudge li, You idiot, do you know what 
peril you stand in? [1880 Mrs. Watney Odd or Even? xv. 
136, ‘I think people are “‘ idgets’ !" said Frances.} 

+e. A man of weak intellect maintained to 
afford amusement to others ; a houschold or court 
fool ; a professional fool or jester. Jd7ol’s hood, a 
fool's cap. Obs. 

1526 Hird of 1. Goldisburgh (Somerset Ho.), To Richard 
Carlton my Idyot. 1586 G. WHitsev £rblems 1. 81 The 
ideot likes, with bables for to plaie. 1612 Woovatt Sury. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 297 He that's wise in his own conceit, puts 
on the Idiots hood. 1711 Avptson Sfect. No. 47 ? 2 Idiots 
are still in Request in most of the Courts of Germany, 
where there is not a Prince of any great Magnificence, who 
has not two or three dressed, distinguished, undisputed 
Fools in his Retinue. 

3. allvié. or quasi-adj. a. Appositive, as sdio/ 
boy, foot, man, mother. wb. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of an idiot or idiocy, idiotic; as 
idiot face, laugh, look, ete. 

1377 Lancu. 7. Pd. B. x1. 308 Jgnoraucia Nou evcusat 
episcopos nec idiotes prestes. 1562 Butteyn Bk. Sicke 
aien 69b, Chaunged into ideotte fooles. 1647 H. More 
Song of Sonlr. u.\v, A private idiot man. 1700 Drypex 
Cymon & [ph. 112 Long mute he stood, and..His wonder 
witness’d with an idiot laugh. 1711 Suvrresn. Charaet. 
(1737) 1. 137. Why does an idiot-look and manner destroy 
the effect of all those outward charms? 1798 Worpsw. 
(title) The Idiot Boy. 1809 Byron Eng. Lards 248 The 
tale of Betty Foy, The idiot mother of ‘an idiot boy‘. 1827 
Hoop Aids. Fatries xciv, Vo hope my solemn countenance 
to wring To idiot smiles! 1871 R. Evtis Catu//us xxxvii. 
6 Or if in idtot impotence arow you sit. 1885 STEVENSON 
DPynamiter xiii. 196 When I look upon your idiot face .. 
the tears spring up. 

4. Comb., as tdiot-bcri, -dull, -tike adjs.; zdtol- 
worshipper. 

a 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 662 
A childish and idiotelike pole. 1606 SuHaks. 77. 4 Cr. v. 
i. 7 Thou picture of what thou seem'st, and idoll of ideot- 
worshippers. 1612 Rowtanps Anave of Hearts Bb, My 
Stockings Ideot-like, red, greene, and yealow. 1793 Hot- 
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crort tr. Lavater's Piysiog. M1. xxxvi. 186 The idiot-born 
cannot without a miracle become a philosopher. 1818 
Coszett J’ol. Ree. XXXIII. 288 Vhey, ideot-like, stand 
staring and sucking their fingers. 1845 Mrs. Norton Child 
of [slands (1846) 152 Blind ! and adder-deaf, and idiot-dull. 

Idiot, v. nonce-wi. [f. pree. sb.} trans. To 
call (any one, ‘idiot’. 

1864 T'r.XNYSON A ylmer's F. 590 Much befooled and idioted. 

| Idio-ta. Obs. rare—'. [L. or It. : see Ipiot sd.) 
=IpIoT: in quot. in transf. sense. 

1624 Br. Mountacu Gagg To Rdr.7 Many idle pamphlets 
in this very kinde have I seen in my dayes, but a verrier 
idiota saw I never any. 

+ Idio-tacy. Ols. rare-'. 
L. zdt6fa +-acy.) =Ibiocy. 

1583 Steppes Avat. Abus. v. (1879) 41 Vinder braue attyre 
sometinte is couered great ydiotacy and folly. 

Idiotcy (idiftsi). [irreg. f. Ipior+-cy, q.v.] 
=Ipiocy, IpioTisu. 

1818 in Topp, 1839 F. Barnam Adamus Exvul. 34 1 is 
but idiotcy to anatomise The fine degrees of guilt, 1851 H. 
Mayo /’op. Superst. ed. 2) 76 Congenital idiotcy and 
imbecility. 1855 Hi. Srescer Princ. /'sychol. (1887) 1. 
vii. § 268. 470 A doctrine which makes idiotcy unaccount- 
able. 1865 Nicnors Sritfou U1. 20 As long as they continue 
in their idiotcy [e# lour sotic}. 

Idiotic (iditik , a [f. after Gr. idiurin-ds 
(sec next), or L. 2dv6tic-us; but in sense following 
Ipiot. Cf. F. zdtotigue.) Characteristic of or 
having the nature of an idiot or idiots; devoid of 
intellect ; utterly stupid, senseless, or foolish. 

1713 Dentiey Kem. Dise. Freethink, slix.u. 51 Maintain- 
ing that the Sun, Moon, and Stars were no bigger than they 
appear to the Fye, and other such Idiotic Stuff. 1809-10 
Coceripcr friend (1837) 111. 343 Ie may have an idiotic 
understanding, and what is far nore common .. an idiotic 
heart. 1877 Biack Green /’ast.i, More. than he was likely 
to learn in any half-dozen years of his idiotic existence. 1887 
Spectator 9 Apr. 491 2 Much that is idiotic and insufferable 
in_ modern striving» after fun. 

Idio‘tical, za. Also § ideotical. [f. late L. 
adtétic-us uneducated, ignorant, unskilful (a. Gr. 
idiwrexds, f, ier7ns: sce IDIOT) +-AL.] 

+1. Uneducated, unlcamed, plain, ignorant. Ods. 

Idiotical psalms, Vadpor Bwwn«xor, psalms composed by 
uneducated persons or laymen, the use of which was for- 
bidden by the Council of Laodicea. 

1646 J. Griecory Notes & Obs. To Rdr. 1650) P ivb, You 
may take it perhaps as forhidden by the Laodicean Canon 
among the Idioticall Psalmes. a 16§a J. Swirn Sef. Disc. 
(1821) 184 [t {truth} speaks with the most idiolical sort of inen 
in the most idiotical way. 1679 J. Goopman /’enit. ardoned 
mi. ii. (1713) 283 It is not being..learned or idiotical, which 
makes so great a difference betwixt them. 1735 Duackwau. 
Sar. Classics 1.271 (V.) The language of the sublimest 
authors of Greece is, upon occasion, idiotical and vulgar. 

+2. Prtvate, personal, individual. Ods. rare. 

1656 Buount Glossagr., [diotical, private or belonging to 
private men. 1660 RK. Cokr Justice Vind. 7 He..absurdly 
prefers the obedience of the Commander... belore the idiotical 
good of the Subject. 

3. = Iniwric. 

1656 Broun) Glossogr., Idiotical,.. belonging to an Idiot. 
1751 SMotcetT /'er. /%e. (1779' IV. xci. 92 The ideotical 
hag. 1795 Girrorp J/,rziad (1811) 60, I recollect but two 
exceptions. Merry’s idiotical Opera, and Mrs. Kobinson's 
more idiotical Farce. 1834 HH. Mitrer Scenes 5 Leg. xxix. 
(1857! 443 Persons of an idiotical cast of mind. 

Hence Idio‘tically adv., in an idiotical manner; 
Idio'ticalness, utter stupidity or irrationality. 

1668 H. More Div. Dad, u. xi. (1713) 122 [tis the Idiotical- 
ness of your phancy that makes you thus puzzled. 1668 Wit- 
wins Neal Char. 195 [dioticaltess, being as a natural Fool. 
1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 279 Vhat Idiotically 
serious kind of look that a man puts on who is conscious of 
having drank a little more than he should have done. 1860 
Gex. P. Tuomrson Audi Alt. U1. exvi. 51 War idiotically 
begun, and carried on with contempt of the ordinary rules 
for escaping defeat. 

|| Idioticon (idiutikgn). fa. Gr. idwrkdv, 
neut. sing. of idtwrixds (see IpI0TIC).] (See quot.) 

1842 Braxpe Dict. Sci. etc., ddioticon, a word of frequent 
use in Germany, signifying a dictionary confined toa par- 
ticular dialect, or containing words and phrases peculiar to 
one part of a country. 1883 American V1. 187 We wisli 
somebody would compile a Philadelphia ‘idioticon’. We 
have many local oddities : ‘Gi'me’, for ‘give ine’. 

+ Idiotish, a. Ods. [f. Ipiot, or L. zdidta + 
-18SH.] =Ipb10TI¢c. 

1550 Bate Jmage Both Ch. 1. (East) 118 Starke foolishe- 
nesse, all and moste ydiotishe dottage. 1614 T. Apams 
Devil's Banguct 327 Empirickes endanger not more bodies, 
than ideotish Priests soules. 1785 Pacey A/or. Philos. 
(1818) 1. 354 As if he were mad or idiotish. 

Idiotism (i-distiz’m). Also 7 ideotism. [In 
branch 1.=F. rdiolésme (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. late L. z¢76¢z2smus common or vulgar manner 
of speaking, a. Gr. idtwrtapds way or fashion of a 
common person, homely or vulgar phrase, f. 
idtwrifew (see IpioTizE). In branch II. f. Ib1oT + 
-1sm; cf. F. zdfotzsme (Cotgr.).] 

I. +1. The speech, language, or dialect peculiar 
to a country, age, etc.: =Ipiom 1. Oés. 

1588 J. H{arvev} Disc. Probleme 65 Some patcheries 
bungled up in an uplandish Ideotisme. 21631 Donne Serv. 
(1839) IV. xcv. 220 It is the language and Idiotism of the 
Church of God that the Resurrection is to be believed as an 
Article of Faith. ¢ 1689 in Somers Tracts (1748) II. 433 By 
this Rule, Clemency and Tyrany should signify the same 
Thing; which, according to the Idiotism of our Days, are 
quite contrary. 


{irreg. f. IpioT or 


IDLE. 


+2. The peculiar character or genius of a lan- 
guage; idiomatic character: =Ipiom 2. Ods. 

1605 J. Dove Confut. A theisin 46 The same idiotisme and 
proprietye of speach in both ‘lestaments vsed .. doe shewe 
that they were written by one and the selfe-same spirit. 
1683 Draynes Life Pintarch 96 We may have lost somewhat 
of the idiotism of that language in which it [a jest] was 
spoken. 1731 J. Girt 7risrity il. (1752) 23 In perfect agree. 
ment with the idiotisin of the Hebrew language. 

3. A peculiarity of phrase; a current deviation 
or departure from the strict syntactical rules or 
usages of a language; =Ip1om 3. 

a1615 Downe “ss. Divinity 1651) 52 It satisfies me, for 
the phrase. .that itis a meer Idiotism. 1683 Cave Acclesi- 
astici, (Milary 212 Infeciing their style with the peculiar 
Idiotisms of their own Country, @1734 Nortn Lives II. 
373 He once composed a ‘Turkish dictionary, and showed 
the ordinary idiotisms and analogiesof that language. 1882 
Century Mag. XX1V. 637 An attempt .. to conform to the 
‘idiotisms’ of the English language. 

+b. A technical term of science or art. Ods. 

1655 Bramnate Def true Liberty xix. 157 Must the Ma- 
thematician, the Metaphysician, and the fates relinquish 
all their tearmes of Art, and proper idiotismes? 

e. A personal peculiarity of expression; an 
individualism (of language). rare. 

1867 1. N. Dav Art Discourse § 287 (1870) 260 Idiotism, 
or the use which is confined to an individu 

+d@. ¢ransf. A peculiarity of action, manncr, or 
habit. Ods. 

1610 Donne /’seudo-Mart. 90 Having made it habituall 
to them, and an Idiotisme of that Religion. 1639 Fuccer 
a War w. xvi. 196 The very language of their hands 
inade then: suspected .. because they could not counterfeit 
the French idtotismes in managing her bucklers, 

IL. 4 Ignorance; lack of knowlcdge or cullure. 

1635 J. Havwarn tr. Brondrs Banish'd Virg. Aijb, In 
discov'ring with his owne vile breath His Idiotisme, he'd 
be jeer'd to death. 21652 Brome City Wrtiv. i, Wks. 1873 
1. 334 May Peasantry and Idiotism trample Upon the heads 
of Art and Knowledge. 

5. Vhe condition of being void of intellect or 
treason; =Iplocy. Now rave. 

1611 Cotar., /divtisme, ideotisme, natural] follie [etc.]. 
1632 Brome North. Lasse i. ii. Wks. 1873 IN. 51 Direct 
Lunacie and Ideotism., 1710 Lutrren. Lrref Nel, (1857) 
VI. 594 Secretary to the commissions of lunacy and idiolism, 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed 4) 111. 62 Wit, madness and 
idiotisin are as distinctly an heir-loom of some families as 
scrofula, consumption, and cancer of others. 

b, Iextreme folly, senselessness, or stupidity, 
exhibited tn thought or conduct cf. lp10T 2 b). 
1sga Nasne J’, ’enilesse (Shaks. Soc.) 40 New herrings, 
new! we must cry ..or else we shall be christend with 
a hundred newe tytles of idiotisme. 1620 E, BLount 
Hore Subs. 363 (To) bee so farre carried away with this 
Idcotisme, which is both against Reason and Religion. 
1745 Eviza Havwoon female Spect. (1748) 11.231 The folly 
or madness of such notions would. .like other idiotisms, find 
pity {etc.}. 1764 Witkes Corr. (1805) I1. 63 What idiotism 
it would be in me to trust myself to a ministry capable of 
such baseness. 1864 Scotsman 8 Apr., People get sym- 
pathy when they have damaged them»elves by the perpetra- 
tion of an idiotism. 

+I-diotist. Obs. rare. [f. Ipior or its L. or 
Gr, original) + -1st.) =IJpioT 1. 

1715 M. Davirs Athen, Brit. 1. 235 ‘This sort of Medita- 
tion is still..in. .practice amongst the Romish Idiotists and 
Vulgar People. 

Hence + Idioti-stical a., used by the unleamed. 

1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 77 The Idiotistical, or 
Vulgar Catholick Instrunient, call’d the Rosary or Beads. 

Idiotize (ididtaiz), v. [fas prec. + -12E; cf, 
Gr. iStwrif-ev to put into common language.) 

+1. zatr. To act in a way peculiar to themselves 
(cf. Ipiotisa 3d). Ods. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. WN. Crit. Vist. 11 Foreign 
Calvinists..disown and condemn our Dissenters for Idiotiz- 
ing as well as Schismatizing. 

2. zzir. To become idiotic or stupid. 

2a 1800 tr. Montesguieu's Pers. Lett, cix. (T.), It looks as 
if the heads of the greatest men idiotized, when they meet 
together. i 

3. fraus. To make idiotic, to convert into an 


+I-diotly, a. Os. rare—'. [-Lv1.) =IbrorTie. 

1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. WIT (1867) 9: This silly, 
iddiotly, coxcombly Cardinal Maidalchino. 

I-diotry. [f.1pior+-ry.] a. Sc. Law. = Ipi0cr. 
b. Idiotic or infatuated conduct, madness. 

1597 Lawes Sc. Pari. (ed. Skene Act Jas. III, c. ¢ 
(heading) Anent the brieue of Idiotrie and_furiositie 
1752 J. Loutnian Sorm of Proecss (ed. 2) 286 Servi 
ot Idiotry and Furiosity to pay [fees] as general Servic 
1757 Warsurton Vote /ope's Prol. sat. 163, 1 still keep 
up my correspondence with him, notwithstanding his Idio- 
try. 1826 J. Witson Noct. Aimbr. Wks. 1855 1, 100 To 
emancipate the Catholics in order to destroy their religion” 
.. is pure idiotry, 1868 Act 31 4 32 Vict. c. 100 § 101 he 
brieves of furiosity and idiotry hitherto in use are hereby 
aholished. 

Idiotype, etc.: see Ip10-. Ss 

Idle (aid’1), a. (sd.). Forms : 1-6 idel, ydel, idil, 
4-5 ydul, 4-6 idyl, Sc. ydill, idell, -ul, ydil, 5 
idylle, ydyll, s-6 ydyl, 5-7 ydle, 6 ydell, idoll, 
6-idle. [OE. zde/=OFnis. ide/, OS. fda/ empty, 


IDLE. 


worthless (MDu. tde/, ydel, Du. zydel, 7), OHG. 
élal empty, useless, vain (MHG. fve/, G. ezte/ bare, 
mere, pure, worthless, vain; Sw. and Da, del 
mere, pure, are from LG.). The orig. sense, 
was app. ‘empty’, but the ulterior etymology is 
obscure. The sense-development in Lng., which 
has produced senses 4-6, has been very different 
from that in Ger. and Du.] 

+1. Empty, vacant ; void (of). Oés. ; 

Beownlf(Z.) 2888 Lond-rihtes mot .. monna ezhwylc idel 
hweorfan. c825 Vesp. Psa/tcr cvi{i]. 9 Fordon zereorde 
sawle idle {L. satéavit animam inanem). c100o /ELFRIC 
Howt, 11.382 To hwan mzz dis eordlice hus gif hit y'del stent ? 
erzoo Vices & Virtues 23 Wuten we fare to Gessere idele 
saule and amti. a@ 1225 Axcr. R. 212 To hwamso is idel of 
god. 1340 Ayend. 131 He is uol of zennes, and ydel of alle 
gnode. 1388 Wycuir Gen. i. 2 The erthe was idel [1382 
veyn with ynne] and voide (L. ‘nanis e¢ vacua). €1450 tr. 
De Iutttatione i. xxvii. 97, 1 am idel erpe & voide, til hou 
illumyne me. 

2. Of actions, feelings, thoughts, words, etc. : 
Void of any real worth, usefulness, or significance ; 
leading to no solid result; hence, ineffective, 
worthless, of no value, vain, frivolous, trifling. 
Also said of persons in respect of their actions, etc. 

In OE., and early ME., frequent in idle yelp, boasting, 
vain-glory ; see YELP. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xciii{i], 11 Dryhten wat zedohtas 
monna fordon idle sind. ¢cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xii. 36 
Ezhuele word idil [L. ofzosum] pat sprecende bidon menn 
fetc.]. cr1ooo AELeric /e7, xxvi. 20 Eall eower Zeswinc bid 
idel. ¢ 1200 /'rin. Coll. //ont. 129 On unnitte speche, and 
on iuele dede, and on idel bonc. a1300 Cursor M. 28338 
Idel gammes, chess and tablis. ¢ 1374 CHaucer Boeth. 1. 
pr. vil. 46 (Cainb. MS,) Yif yt be for the audience of poeple 
and for idil rumours. c1440 Promp. Parv, 258/1 Idyl 
spekare, vanidicns. 1570-6 LamBarDE Peramd, Kent (1826) 
233 Beda speaketh there of the Northeast mouth of the flood 
Genlade: which speech of his were idle, if that water had 
none other mouthe but that one, 1576 Freminc Panofl. 
FEpist. 245 He is no idle talker. 1607 Suaxs. 7itv0%7 WwW. iii. 
27 No Gods, I am no idle Votarist. 1617 Moryson /#iz. U1. 

7 The Schoolemens idle and absurd distinctions. 1709 
Swiet Advancem. Relig. Wks. 1755 UL. 1. 98 It is idle to 
propose remedies, before we are assured of the disease. 1802 
Mar. Eocewortn A/oral 7. (1816) 1. 217 He did not.. 
waste his time in idle conjectures, 1857 Buckie Crviliz. 
1. xiii. 745 To argue against these opinions would be idle 
indeed. 


+b. Void of meaning or sense ; foolish, silly, 
incoherent; also (of persons) light-headed, out of 


‘one’s mind, delirious (cf. IDLE-HEADED), Oés, 


1548 Hart Chron., Rick. (11 55b, He .. beganne a lytle 
to waxe ydle and weake in his wit and remembraunce. 
lbid., llen. VILI 219 b, She seined to bee in Traunses, and 
spake and uttered many foolishe and Idle woordes. a1658 
Forp, etc, Wrtch Edmonton ww. ii, Kath, Why do you talk 
so? Would you were fast asleep. Frank. No, no; lam 
not idle. 1658 A. Fox Warts’ Surg. ii. 223 A patient 
that sleepeth much, and is idle withal in his sleep. 

ec. Withott foundation: baseless, groundless. 

1590 SPENSER F. Q. 1. xii. 9 When they came where that 
dead Dragon lay .. The sight with ydle feare did them 
dismay. 1617 Moryson /é22. 11. 235 The bruite that they 
should have come for Ireland was idle. 18439 Macaucay 
/list, Eng. vi. U1. 153 He declared that Barillon must have 
been imposed upon by idle or malicions reports. 1878 
Brownine La Saisiaz 433 Idle hopes that lure man onward, 
forced back by as idle fears. 


3. Of things: Serving no useful purpose, useless. 

¢897 K. ALFreD Gregory's Past, xviii. 129 Der dxet 
heafod bid unhal, eall da limu biod idelu, deah hie hal sien. 
a1000 Cadton's Gen. 106 Des wida grund stod .. idel and 
unnyt. ¢ 1566 J. ALpay tr. Boaystuan's Theat. World R iv, 
As touching the eares, they are not idell, they are placed .. 
hie ancl eminent for to receyve the sounde that naturally is 
borne hie. 1sgo Suaks. Com. Err. u. ii, 180 Vsurping 
luie, Brier, or idle Mosse. 1597 Gerarve f/eréa/ 1. lix, 
§ x. 81 Out of the hole commeth a small idle or barren 
chaffie eare like unto that of Darnell. 1692 Ray Dyssod. 
World (1732) 124 Which are no idle or useless Part. 1730- 
46 THomson Autumn 371 Caught in the meshy snare, in 
vain they beat Their idle wings, entangled more and more. 
1834 Disraeti Kev. Epick wt. xxii, The idle shells On silent 
shores that none regard. 

4. Of persons: Not engaged in work, doing 
nothing, unemployed. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xx. 6 Hwezt her stondes ge 
allen dxze idlo? {c975 Rushw. Cosp. unnytte. croc 
Ags. Gosp, idele). a 1225 Ancr. R.44 Loked also ich bid ou 
aa Ze ne beon neuer idel. 1340 A yend, 206 Huo pet is ydel 

e him may na3t longe hyalde bet he ne ualle in-to zenne. 
€1450 Alirour Salnacioun 759 To devocionne evre and Con- 
templacionne Was sho gyven and nevre ydel. 1530-1 Acé22 
Mlen. VILL, c. 12 To arest the sayde vacaboundes and ydell 
persones. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen, V/11 119 b, They were 
never idle but doyng some thyng in one part or other. 1601 
R. Jounson Aingd. & Commi. (1603) 179 The greater part 
of his men and horses were idle. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 143 
They are idle for want of such work as they are able to do. 
1894 J. Tf. Fowrer Ac/amnan Introd. 74 He could not bear 
to be idle even for an hour. 

tb. dle from, not engaged in, free from. Ods. 

€1380 Wycuir Sel, Wks. HI. 359 For pei... ben y-dil fro 
many goode dedes. c¢1440 Facod's Well (E.E.T.S.) 238 
Pei were hy3e in pride, & ydel fro gostly occupacyoun. 

c. Of things, esp. time: Unoccupied; charac- 
terized by inaction or want of occupation. /d/e 
bread = bread of idleness (IDLENESS 4). 

1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 4020 Pat ydel lif pat bine men 
abbeb ylad. 1382 Wycuir Prov. xxxi. 27 Idil bred she eet 
not (L. fanem otiosa non comedit). 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 235 All my ydell yeres & dayes. 158r SIDNEY 
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A pol. Poetrie (Arb.j 20 In these my .. idelest times. 1601 
Suaks. Ful. C. u. i. 117 Breake off betimes; And euery 
man hence, to his idle bed. 1617 Moryson /tiz. ut. In 
which place .. whilest I passed an idle yeere [etc.] 1700 
T. Brown tr. Fresny’s Amusem. Ser. & Com, 48 Persons.. 
that have a great dealofIdle ‘I'ime lying upon their Hands. 
1783 Cowrer APit. Hare 31 Dozing out all his idle noons. 
1850 Carty_e Lalter-d, Pamph. 1. 47 Locking you up in 
temporary Idle Workhouses. 1870 E, Peacock Ralf Sxirl. 
III. 234 Plough-Monday was an idle day. ; 

Ga. /dle worms, worms humorously said to breed 
in the fingers of the idle. 

(Cf. rg92 Suaxs. Rom. & Ful.1. iv. 65 (Qo. 1597) A little 
worme, Pickt (/ater edd. prickt) from the lasie finger of a 
maide [Quartos 2-5 & Folro1, man, Folios 2, 3, 4, woman].] 
1607 Beaum. & Ft. Woman-Hater in. i, Keep thy hands 
in thy muff, and warm the idle Worms in thy fingers’ ends. 

5. Of things: Inactive, unoccupied, not moving 


or In operation. 

1sza More De guat. Noviss, Wks. 75'2 Mans mind is 
neuer ydle, hut occupyed commonly either with good or 
euil. 1576 FLeminc Panopl. Fpist. 350 All the Elementes 
and other celestiall bodies .. are never ydle, but still occu- 
pied. 1655 Mouret & Bennet Hea/th's Improv. (1746) 
87 As astanding Water corrupteth in a little Space, so an 
idle Air, rolled about with no Winds, soon putrefieth. 1720 
Watts ‘How doth the little busy bce’ iii, Satan finds some 
mischief still For idle hands to do. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 365 Peruvian bark ..is not an idle medicine ; 
for if it do not assist it will be sure to injure. 1849 MacauLay 
Hist, Eng. vi. 11. 85 The power which the courts of law 
had thus recognised was not suffered to lie idle. 1877 Ray- 
MOND Séutist. Mines 4 Mining 302 The mine ..was idle for 
the first six months of the year. 1898 Dazly Nezws 18 June 
3/1 We don't keep the pits idle for the fun of the thing. 

b. Of machinery. 70 run idle, to run loose, 
without doing work or transmitting power. 

Idle wheel, idle-wheel, ¢ (aa safety-wheel to come into 
operation in case of the ordinary wheel breaking down, (4) 
an intermediate wheel used for connecting two geared 
wheels when they cannot be brought sufficiently near to 
gear directly, or when it is necessary that the ‘follower’ 
should revolve in the same direction as the ‘leader’, which 
would not be the case if they geared directly. /dle pulley, 
the loose pulley of the ‘ fast-and-loose pulley ’ arrangement. 

180s Specif. W. A/ilton's Latent No, 2890 As near. to 
each active wheel as a workman may think proper, low, 
strong idle wbeels..are to be placed .. ready in case of an 
active wheel coming off, or breaking, or an axle-tree failing, 
to catch the falling vehicle. 184z K. Wittis Princ. Alech- 
anism 205 If a wheel A be placed between two other wheels 
C and B it will not affect the velocity ratio of those wheels 
.. but it does affect the directional relation; for .. in conse- 
queuce of the introduction of the intermediate axis of A, 
B and C will revolve in the saine direction, Such an inter- 
mediate wheel is termed an idle wheel. 1873 C. P. Bb. 
Suetrey Workshop Appltances (1885) 187 The wheel which 
is always in gear with the pinion is brought also into gear 
with the hackshaft wheel, the second wheel running idle. 
/éid, 239 Vhe central pulley is ‘idle’, that is to say it runs 
loose upon the shaft. 1875 Knicut ict. Alech. 1171/2 
Another description of idle-wheel .. is [a wheel] caused to 
rest upon a belt to tighten it, to perfect its adhesion to the 
band-wheels over which it runs. 1884 F. J. Britten IWatch 
& Clockm. 124 An idle wheel introduced causes the follower 
to rotate in the same direction as the driver. 

6. Addicted to doing no work; lazy, indolent. 
+ Idle bellies, indolent sluggards or gluttons (cf. 
Tilus i, 12). 

@ 1300 Cursor A/. 27238 Yong man idel, and ald man dill. 
1398 I'revisa Barth. De 2. R. V1. xvi. (1495) 200 Heis slowe 
and ydle and lesyth in ydlenes the tyme that is graunted 
to traueylle in. 1530 Compend, Treat. (1863) 48 The ydle 
bellyes wolde have Tika leyser Inough to put forth a nother 
well translatyd. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 246 The 
dumb dogs, caterpillars, and idle bellies, never had a better 
proctor than this. 1726 SHeLvocke Moy. round World 
(1757) 28 They were very idle, and there was no driving 
thein on faster. 1828 Scott /. J/. Perth xiv, The Prince 
is unhappily a dissipated and idle youth. 

7. In quasi-adv. use=Ipiy. Obs. 

¢1300 Cursor AM, 28991 (Cott. Galba) If bat 3erning idell 
be, for idell prayand tald er we. 13.. Guy Wari. (A.) 7102 
‘Sir erl’, qua Gij, ‘ ber-of speke nou3t, Al idel bou hast me 
per-of bisou3t’, 1663 Perys Davy 29 Oct., The Queene 
mends apace, they say ; but yet talks idle still. 

8. a. Parasynthetic combs, as zdle-lelltedt, 
-brained, -handed, -paled, -thoughted, -wilted adjs. 
Also ¢dle-looking adj. ; IDLE-HEADED, 

1340 Ajcnd. 218 Pou ue sselt nazt sseawy be beuore me, 
ydel-honded. 1532 Fritu A/irror to know Thyself (1829) 
272 Idle-bellied monks, canons, & priests. 1564 Bricf 
E.vam, ****" iiij, To beleue euery fonde meanyng, as suche 
ydle brayned Durandes do bryng. a 1613 Oversury Charuc, 
Sexton Wks, (1756) 206 Let him be found neverso idle pated, 
he is still a grave drunkard. 1615 CHarman Orfyss. xvut. 
285 Is the man idle-brain’d for want of rest? 1652 GAULE 
Magastrom. 177 \dle-witted and fantastical men. 1849 
Hare ar. Serm. I1. 187 None of you can be so idle- 
thoughted as to fancy you can escape. 1870 FREEMAN in 
Stephens Life 4 Lett. (1895) I]. 10 Idle-looking, water- 
ing-place sort of folk. 

b. Special combs.: idle-back, an indolent per- 
son; tidle-being, being idle, idleness; + idle- 
pack, an idler; idle-peg (see quot.) ; idle-tongs, 
= Lazy-Toncs, 

1828 Craven Dial. *ldle-hack, a lazy person. 1562 in 
Strype Anu. Ref. (1709) 1. xxxi. 317 Giving themselves to 
gaming, drinking, or *idlebeing at Home. 1624 Br. Moun- 
tacu Gagg 326 You have playd the *Idle-pack, Addle- 
head, Ignavo or Negligent in the course of your book. 1747 
Hooson A/iner’s Dict., *Idlepeg, a peg of wood, driven into 
a hole in the Stoblade, to stop the Sweep from turning and 
save the winder the trouble of holding it. 1864 Mary Eyre 
Lady's Walks tu S. France xiii. (1865) 163 Zigzag roads .. 
which at a distance look like a huge pair of *idle-tongs. 


IDLE-HEADED. 


B. sé. (absol. use of the aaj.) 

+1. That which is useless, vain, or frivolotis. 
Obs. rare. 

¢1000 Canon’ of Edgar c. 26 in Thorpe Laws II. 250 
Ne idele sprzce ne idele dede .. ne xfre aniz idel. ¢ 1000 
Sax. Leechd. U1, 214 zif bu Zesihst maneza get {=goats] 
ydel setacnad. 1175 Lamb, Hom. 153 Opene to behalden 
idel and unnet. 

+b. Jz (earlier 072, azz) idle: In vain; without 
result; without cause (cf. IDLENESS 1). Ods. 

¢1000 /ELrric Lev. xxvi. 16 On idel ze swincab. c¢ 1000 
— Deut. v.11 Ne nemne Se drihtnes naman on idel. ¢ 1200 
Ormix 12514 Onn idell & wibputenn ned & alls he wollde 
le33kenn. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 3071 It nis an ydel no3t 
bat ich telle pts tydinge. 1382 Wycuir Prov, xxiv. 28 Be 
thou not a witnesse in idil {1388 with out resonable cause] 
azen thi ne3hebore. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Pars. 7. ? 522 Euery 
man that taketh goddes name in ydel, or falsly swereth with 
his mouth. argoo Nagman Koll 80 in Hazl. £. 7. P. 1. 
73 Al in ydel here is thy labour. 

+2. Idleness. Ods. 

axzo0o in Kemble Sa/. § Sat. (1848) 258 Pe slep & bet 
ydel fet unbeawas & unhzlo pas lichoman. a 1225 Ancr. 
R. 404 Idel acoalded & acwenched pis fur. 1465 /’aston 
Lett, No. 501 11. 183 A day lost in idyll can never be re- 
coveryd. 1606 SytvesterR Du Lartas i. iv. 1. 1319 His 
brains’ rich Talent buries not in Idle. : 

b. pl. Zhe zdles:; idleness as an affection or 
cistemper. co//og. 

1616 IWithals’ Dict. 538 Hodic nullam lineam du.xi, 1 
have beene sicke of the idles to day. 1681 W, Rosertson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 753 Sick of the Idles. 

ec. [f£ IpLe v.] ‘The act of idling. 

1883 Fexn Q/iddy § Ensign xxiv. 142 A good idle ashore 
would be very pleasant. 

+ 3. An idle person, idler. Ods. 

1633 Ear Makcu. Ad A/ondo (1636) 146 Industry in any 
calling makes a man capable of better imployment, whereas 
Idles are fit for nothing but temptations. 1709 Aaméling 
Heals 13 Had I thought you'd have prov'd such an 

dle. 

Idle (aid’l),v. [f. prec. adj. (OE. had #dlian 
to come to nothing, become vain or useless.) ] 

1. ¢xtv. To move or saunter idly. vare. 

1592 Suaxs. Nom. & Ful, u. vi.1g The Gossamours, That 
ydies in the wanton Summer ayre. 1882 W. D. Howe ts 
in Longo. Mag. 1.41 Aclear brown brook. idles through 
the pastures. 1890 G. Gisstnc Emancipated 11.1. xiv, 127 
Cecily let her fingers idle upon the keys. 

2. To be idle; to spend the time in idleness. 

1668 Pepys Diary 20 July, Thence idling all the after- 
noon. 1698 Fryer Ace. £. /ndia & P. 95 All the heat of 
the Day they idle it nder some shady Tree. 1748 Ricuarn- 
son Clurissa (1811) ILI. xxxi. 187 What do I keep fellows 
idling in the country for? 1853 Kane Grinne/l Exp. xix. 
(1856) 149 Whether you ate or slept, or idled or toiled. 

b. quasi-¢ranzs. To idle (time) away, to pass in 
idleness. 

1652 J. Auptey England's Commie 8 Some idle away 
their time. @2773 Cuesterr. (1), Will you improve that 
hour instead of idling it away? 1813 E.S. Barrett Heroine 
(1815) 1. 29 Thus idling her precious time over the common 
occupations of life. 

3. trans. To cause to be idle. 

1826 Moore A/cm, (1834) V. 55 [1] have been a good deal 
idled these few days past. 1834 Sir W. R. HaAmiILton in 
R. P, Graves Life I]. 97 My little boy, now about two 
months old, has not idled me inuch as yet. 1892 Stopr. 
ata Short Serm. 174 Some pursuit which idles you too 
much, 

“| Meaning obscure. 

61460 Zowneley Myst. xxx. 326 With youre bendys and 
youre bridyls of sathan, the whilke sir sathanas Idyls you 
for tha ilke. 

Hence Idling v6/. sd. and ffl. a. 

1828 D'Israrci Chas. /, 11. v. 119 Not to be idle in idling 
times. 1843 Betnunr Sc. Fireside Stor. 132 This course 
of idling..was now drawing toa close. 1879 Gro. Ettor 


» Theo. Such xviii. 315 An idling-place of dilettanteism. 


Idle, obs. form of Istr. 

+Idleby, I'dlesby. 0s. Also 6-8 -bie, 
-bee. [f IpLE a. +-by 2: cf. rudeshy. (Sometimes 
associated with éee.)] An idle fellow ; a loafer. 

a. 1589 NasHr Anat. Absurd. Ajb, Might Ouids exile 
adinonish such Idlebies to betake them to a new trade. 
1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 11. 39 Purgatory made many 
idle-bees swim in delicacy and voluptuousnesse. 1708 
Motrevx Rabelais (1737) V. 217 Idle Lusks, slothful 
Idlebies. 

. 1611 Cotcr., Claquedent, a lazie rogue, idle luske, 
slouthfull idlesbie. 1617 tr. De Dominis on Rom. xiii. 12. 
43 Such a swarmeof idlesbies. a 1639 W. Wuate.ry L’roto- 
types 1. iv. (1640) 31 It is easie for Satan to entangle with 
his temptations the Idlesbee. 168z W. Rospertson Ptvaseol. 
Gent. (1693) 753, L have played the idlesby to day. 

+I-dleful, «. Obs. [f£ Inte a. + -ruu.) Full 
of idleness, idle. 

1483 Caxton Cato Biijb, Ydelful and veyne talkyng. 
a1652 Brome Oneen & Conc. v. vi. Wks. 1873 I]. 116 
Though our Queen. .be mercifully idleful. 

+ I-dle-hea:ded, ¢. U#s. [Parasynthetic f. zu/e 
head; cf. Inte a. 8a.) 

1. Of little understanding or intellect; silly, 
foolish ; crazy. a. 

1598 Suaxs. Aferry IV. 1v. iv. 36 The superstitious idle- 
headed-Eld Receiu’d, and did deliuer to our age ‘This tale 
of Herne the Hunter, for a truth. 161q R. ‘Tatton Hoy 
hath lost pearl 1. Biij, Our audience commonly are very 
simple idle-headed people. 1631 Ce/estina 1. 12 Shee is 
idle-headed, and almost out of her little wits, 

2. Off one’s head, otit of one’s wits; distracted, 


delirious. 


IDLEHED. 


1599 Hakcuyt Voy. II. 1. 108 Crazed in minde and halfe 
out of his wits..for whether he were put in fright of vs..or 
of sudden ioy..hee hecame idle-headed, and for eight dayes 
space neither night nor day tooke any naturall rest, and so 
at length died for lacke of sleepe. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. in. iv. 1. ii. (1651) 656 Hilarion. .for want of sleep 
became idle-headed. 1694 R. L’Estrance Fadles 132 The 
house was rifled and her trinkets went away with the rest. 
Upon this loss she fell idle-headed. 


+Idlehed, -head. Os. [-HEAD.] Idlcness. 

€1250 Gen. & 7x. 28 Doz hic folgen idel-hed. 1594 Carew 
Tasso (1881) 117 When night out issewd bore Silence, and 
sweuens [ printed sweums) roaming idlehed. 


I-dlehood. arch. [-Hoop.]  Idleness. 

ersgo Pilgr. T. 356 in Thynne's Animady, (1875) App. i. 
87 Now he they takyn .. & we expellyd for our ydelliod. 
18z0 Scott A/onast, xii, Thy craven fear my truth accused, 
Thine idlehood my trus ahused. 

+I-dlelaik, -le3c. Ods. [f. as prec. +-Lalk, 
=ON. -lerkr action, f. /eikr play.] Idleness. 

¢1200 ORMIN 4738 Idellle33c iss hacfedd plihht & wibprebp 
wibp pin sawle. /6i2. 7845 Patt he Ne lisste nohht wipp zere 
Till naness kinness idellle33c. 

Idlely, obs. form of IDLy. 

I'dleman,. rave. One who has no occupa- 
tion; tformerly, in Ireland, a ‘ gentleman’, as 
opposed to a working- man. 

1331 in Rymer /adera (1821) Il. 11, 812/2 Item quod 
nullus,.ducat Kernes, nec gentes vocatas Idelmen, 1428 
Waterford Arch. in roth Rep. tlist. MISS. Comm, App. v. 
295 Whatt ever man .arreste ony ydelman for ony trespasse 
done upon forayne gronnde..shal pay to the commynes 
xxi, 27, 1683 Tryon Hay to Ilealth 611 There are another 
sort of things called Idle-men or Gentle-men (but nothing 
gentle do we find from them). 1832 Cartyte J/ise., Corn- 
Law KRiymes (1857) 111. 164 A man, Workman or Idleman. 


tI-dlement. 04s. [f. IpLe v.+-Ment.) Idle 
or profitless occupation, idling. 

1622 Manse tr. Ademan's Guzman dAZf 1. 118 These 
good things were not conferred vpon them..to waste and 
consume these good blessings of God in vnnecessary Idle- 
ments. 1631 Cedestina 1, 12 Let us not spend the time thus 
in idlements, 

Idleness: (0i-d’Inés). Forms: see IDLE a. 
(OE. fdelnes, f. fled WDE + -nes -NESS.] 

+1. Vanity: 2 (or ov) idleness, in vain (cf. 
Ipie sé. 1b). Obs. 

¢ 82g Vesp. Psalter iv. 3 To hwon lufiad ze idelnisse, and 
soecad leasunge. /d/d. cxxvili]. 1 Nemde dryhten timbrie 
hus, in idelnisse winnad da timbriad da. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl. Synne 756 Swere nat hys name yn ydulnesse. 1340 
A yenb, 164 Salomon ., zayde his dom ine zuiche manere, 
‘ydelnesse, ydelnesse, ydelnesse, and al pet ich izi is ydel- 
nesse’. 1398 ‘I'revisa Barth, De P. R.x1x. cxvi. (1495) 919 
It is not sayd in ydelnesse (thou hast made all in nombre 
weyghte and mesure). ¢1400 Hom. Rose 3323 Ve may wele 
. Youre wordis waste in idilnesse. 

2. Groundlessness, worthlessness ; triviality ; in- 
eptitude, futility. 

1645 Boate /re/, Nat. //ist. (1652) 56 Who seeth not the 
idleness of that fiction concerning a certain Fountain [etc.]? 
1758 II. Watpo..e Catal. Roy. inthors (1759) 11.17 Who.. 
could accommodate their minds to the utmost idlenesses 
of litterature. 1885 Sir J. W. Cuitty in Law Rep. 31 Ch. 
Div. 361 The idleness of the proceedings will be afterwards 
discovered. Be 

+3. Light-headedness, imbecility ; delirium; also 
folly, foolishness, silliness. Ods. rare. 

41536 TInDALE Anmszv. AJore etc. (1850) 282 Interpreted .. 
as spoken of idleness of the head, by the reason of sickness. 
1s4t_ R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The sayde 
canteres applyed to the sayd places auayleth to ydlenes, 
fallynge euyll, paynes of the heade. 1612-15 Br. Hace 
Contempl., O. T. xvii. iv, What an idleness it is for foolish 
hypocrites to hope they can dance in a net, unseen of 
heaven! 1645 Boate /re/. Nat. Hist, (1652) 181 This Fever 
. accompanied with.. idleness or raving, and restlessness. 

4. The state or condition of being idle or un- 
occupied ; want of occupation; habitual avoid- 
ance of work, inactivity, indolence ; an instance of 
this. (Now the ordinary sense.) 

Bread of idleness, bread not earned by labour; cf. idle 
bread (IDLE @. 4¢). 

c1000 Eccl. /nst. § 3 in Thorpe Laws II. 404 Seo ydelnes 
is bare sawle feond. ¢ 1205 Lay. 24913 Idelnesse maked mon 
his monscipe leose. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 233 Suer- 
dome & Idilnes forto fle. cxqgotr. De /meifatione 111. lix.137 
Nature louep idelnes & hodely reste. 1576 FLEminc Panofd. 
Epist. 355 Apelles .. was such an enimie to ydlenesse, that 
his pencill was never drie, but still drawinge aline 1606 
Suaks. dnt. § Cé. 1. iv. 76 ‘Tis time we twaine Did shew 
our selues i* th’ Field.. Pompey Thrives in our Idlenesse. 
1611 Biste Prov, xxxi. 27 She looketh well to the wayes of 
her housholde, and eateth not the bread of idlenesse [Coverp. 
her hred with ydilnes). 1711 Sreete Sfect. No. 96 ? 3 
Playing at Dice with other Servants, and the like Idle- 
nesses. 175: JouHNson Aamtbler No. 153 P 3 Unahle to 
support any of his children, except his heir, inthe bereditary 
dignity of idleness. 1856 Froupe Hist. Eng, (1858) I. i. 51 
The state. .insisted as its natural right that children should 
not be allowed to grow up in idleness. 

Idler .aidla:). [f. IpLe v. + -ER1.) 

1, One who idles or is idle; one who spends his 
time in idleness; an indolent person. 

(It has heen used as the title of a periodical.) 

1§34 T. Dorset in Suppress. Alonasteries (Camden) 36, 
I havyng nothyng to doo, as un idler went to Lambhethe to 
the hyshopis place, to see what newis. 1687 Concreve Old 
Bact. 1. i, Come, come, leave husiness to idlers, and wisdom 
ae fools : they have need of em. 1758 Jounson (¢7¢/e) The 

ler. 
wants both hands, As useless if it goes as when it stands. 


178: Cowrer Retirem. 68) An idler isa watch that | 


1836 Hor. Smitu Zin Trump. (1876) 202 All rich idlersmay | 
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he termed the representatives of former industry and talent. 


1862 TyNDALL Mountaineer. i. 5 Had I not been a worker 

revious to my release from London, I could not now have 
Eo su glad anidler. 1874 Green Short //ist.ix.§ 3.616 To 
all outer seeming Charles was the most consummate of idlers. 

2. Naut. ‘A general designation for all those 
on board a ship-of-war, who, from bcing liable to 
constant day duty, are not subjectcd to keep the 
night-watch’ (Smyth Sad/or's Word-b.) ; on board 
a whaler, one who is not required to assist in the 
capture of whales (Cent, Dict.). 

1794 Nrtson 30 July in Nicolas Disf. (1845) I. 464 The 
Agamemnon cannot get under weigh: she has only her 
boats’ crews and Maltese, besides idlers. 1819 J. H. Vaux 
Mem. 1. xx. 229 It was but fair that I should sleep every 
night, as all persons under the denomination of ‘Idlers’ 
invariably doin king’s ships. 1840 R. Il. Dana Bef. Mast 
ii 3 Having called up the ‘idlers’, namely, carpenter, 
cook, steward, etc. 188z Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 98 
Marines, Idlers or Daymen. 

3. Afachinery. An idle wheel: sce IDLE a. 5 b. 

1875 in Knicut Dict. Alech. 

Idlesby : see IDLEBY. 

I'dleset. Sc. [f. IpLe a. + (app.) Ser 56., in 
sense of ‘setting, putting’.] The condition of being 
rcduced to idleness ; want of employment. 

rot R. Bruce Ser. Airk Edin. Vviija Ane verie 
slight object or short idleset will enkindle them. 1596 
Daceyarce tr. Leslre's Uist. Scot. vi. 329 That na true 
vertue war ahle to hurt the body sa mekle as ydleset or 
ryches. 1830 Gatt Lawrie 7. vu. ti, (1849) 308 Idleset 
was to me a or trade. 1856 Mrs. O1ipnant Aatic 
Stewart 36 Lady Anne hersel is never held in such idleset. 

Idleship 2i-d’lfip). Forms: see Inte a. [f. 
IpLE a. +-su1P.] 

+1. Vanity (= IDLENESS 1)3 a9 2d/eshif, in vain. 

arzgo Prov. Alfred 286 in O. E. Misc, 120 Idilschipe 
and ouer-prute Pat lereb yong wif vuele bewes. ¢ 1315 SuoReE- 
HAM 93 Take nau3t hys naine in ydelschepe. 1357 Lay 
folks Catech. 183 Vhe secund commandement biddes us 
noght take In ydelship, ne in vayne the name of onr god, 

+2. Inactivity, want of occupation, indolence. 

1357 Lay Folks Catectt, 534 Vdelship. .makes inen lathe to 
begyn any gode dedis. 1390 Gower Conf II. 59 If I mighte 
spede With any maner tomers There shulde me none 
idelship Departen from her ladyship. 1496 Dives 4 Panp. 
(W.de W.) vi. xiv. 255 The wyse man sayth That ydel- 
shyppe hath taught nioche malyce. 

3. As a mock title, after /ordship, etc. 

1860 Luck Ladysmede (1862) 1. 80 Here I find your young 
idleship .. holding a fool's court of japers and talemongers 
as usual. 1865 kK. H. Dicsy Short Poenis (1866) 24 But to 
write verses I have taken, In hopes your idleship to waken. 

Idlesse (oidlés), arch. Also idless. [A 
pseudo-antique formation from IDLE a. ; see -EsS*. 

App. fashioned after Aimublesse 5 the 19th c. romantic use 
dates from Scott.] ; 

Idleness, viewcd in a poetic or romantic light ; 
dolce far niente. 

1996 Svenser /. Q. vi. ii. 31 My daies I haue not lewdly 
spent, Nor spilt the blossome of my tender yeares In 
ydlesse. 1748 Tuomson Cast. Indol. 1, v, As Idless fancied 
in her dreaming mood. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. ii, The 
tables were drawn, it was idlesse all. 18rz2 Byron CA. 
flar. . xciv, Who thus .. Hath soothed thine idlesse with 
inglorious lays, 1848 Lytton //arold x1. iv, The game.. 
which amused the idlesse of that age. 187: R. Extis 
Catullus \xiv. 38 Necks soften of oxen in idlesse. 1873 
Browninc Red Cott, Nt.-cap 160 Till Norman idlesse 
stock our England too. 

I-dleteth, i-dlety. Sc. and north. [f. IDLE 
a. ‘The suffix is app. the Romanic -tTy, which has a 
Sc. variant -¢eth; cf. DaryteTu.] = IDLENESS 4. 

1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 74 Sen that tyme is sic 
a precious thing.. Flee ydilteth, which is the greatest lat. 
1991 R. Bruce Serm. Kirk Edin. Aa vijb, The ministerie 
is a worke and no idleteth. 1808-80 Jamieson, /d/ety, idle- 
ness. J/dleties, idle frolics. Aderd. 1865 BL. Brierrey 
Irkdale \1.13 He're a bit gan to idlety. 

Idling: see at end of IDLE v. 

Idlish (ai-dlif), 2. rare. Somewhat idle. 

1865 CartyLe Freak. Gt. xx. vi. IX. rog Not pleasant... 
to an idlish man in weak health. 

Idly (ai-dli), a/v. Forms: 1 idellice, 4 ide- 
liche, idillich, idili, ydilly, 6 idlelie, ydlelye, 
id-, ydelly, idiely, idlie, 6-7 idely, 6-S idlely, 
6- idly [f. IpLE a. +-1y%.] 

l. Vainly, in vain; uselessly; frivolonsly, care- 
lessly, ineffectively (cf. IDLE a., senses 2-3). 

c82z5 Vesp. Psalter \xxxviii. 48 [Ixxxix. 47] Nales sodlice 
idellice [L. vane] Gu Zesettes hearn monna. ¢ 1380 WycLiF 
Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 341 Panne Crist hadde died for nou3t 
and ideliche, wibouten cause. 1382 — Deut. v. 11 Thow 
shalt not mystaak the name of the Lord thi God idillich. 
1565 JEWEL Def. A pol. (1611) 262 If ye list to cauill..and.. 
idlely to play with the words and phrases of the ancient 
Fathers. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur.11. xi. 122 [It] is not a thing 
so slightly to be passed ouer, as many may idlely imagine. 
1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo 11.89 When a Prince 
idlely squanders away his subjects fortunes. 1764 GoLpsM. 
Trav. 256 Vhus idly busy rolls their world away. 1807 G. 
CuHatmers Caledonia 1. 1. iv. 121 Stukeley idly placed 
Colania, at Colechester, or Peebles. 1842 Mrs. BrowninG 
Grk. Chr, Poets (1863) 70 Our heart is stirred, and not 
‘idly’. 1871 R. Extis Catudlus v. 11 Then once heedfully 
counted all the thousands, We'll uncount them as idly. 

+b. Incoherently (from affection of the brain), 
deliriously. Obs. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Aliena logni,..to speake 
idiely in sickenesse. a@160x ?Marston Pasgnil & Kath. 
1. 93 My hrother will not line long, he talkes idlely alreadie. 


| 


IDOL. 


1632 tr. Bruel’s Praxis Med. 399 They which talk idlely 
with amazednes..for the most part die. 

2. In an idle or lazy way; without working ; in- 
actively, indolently (cf. IDLE a@., senses 4-9). 

1375 darnour Sruce iv. 411 Othir syndry jeid thame by, 
As thai war masteris, ydilly. 1528 ‘Tinpa.e Obed. Chr. 
Man Wks. (1573) 1§4/2 To get thee into a den, and lyue 
idlely, profitable tono man. 1547 “ict 1 Edw. b'/, c. 3 $10 
Going loitering idlely about. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 309 They. .live idly upon almes. 1651 IsAacKSON in 
Fuller's Abel Rediv., Andrewes (1867 11. 160 He lived not 
idlely. 1736 Frankuis £ss, Wks. 1840 11.81 He that idly 
loses five shillings’ worth of time, loses five shillings. 1808 
Scott Marm, vi. xx, And why stands Scotland idly now? 
1874 GREEN Short //ist. iii. § 5. 139 Sheriffs had stood idly 
by while the violence was done. 

+ I-do, v. Ols. [OE gedén to put, do, inake, = 
OS. gidin, OHG. gituon, f. én to D0.) trans, and 
intr. To do. 

971 Blickl. IIom. 37 Fallum bam godum be xniz mon 
aedep his bam nchsian. a@ro0o Andreas 342 Hwat bu us 
to duzudum gedon wille. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 37 
aif pu si tudea cining, gedo be halne. ¢ 1175 Lamb. For, 


29 He nule nefre mare eft 3edon peo sunnen. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
3612 Al heo iduden efter hire lare. 

I-do, ME. pa. pple. of Do vw. 

Idocrase (ai‘dokré's). A/fin. [a. F. wdocrase 


(Ilauy 1796), f. Gr. el6os form, figure + «pacts 
mixing, mixture (see CRASIS).] = VESUVIANITE. 

1804 W. Nicuotson tr. Fourcroy’s Chem. V1. 415 The 
idocrase is met with among the substances ejected from 
volcanos. 1811 Pinkerton Petrad. I]. 516 Several remark- 
able parasitic stones; such as 1. The Vesuvian of Werner, 
and zdocraseof Hauy. 1844 Atcrr Afin. 30 Idocrase occurs 
crystallized, either solitary or in groups. 1879 RutTLey 
Study Rocks x. 142 Idocrase or Vesuvian is in its chemical 
composition closely allied to the lime-alumina garnets. 

I-dodded, ME. pa. pple. of Von v, 

I-do3t: sce Ypoucnt. 

Idol (aidal, aid’l), 54. Forms: a. 3 ydele, 
idele, 4idel. 8. 4-6 ydol(e, 5-6 ydoll, 5-7 idoll, 
6 idole, 4- idol. [ME. a. OF. id‘e)/e, and tole, 
ad. late L. 7/6/-am (also idol/-um in Prudentius ¢ 400, 
Sedulius ¢ 470), image, form, spectre, apparition, in 
eccl. usc ‘idol’, a. Gr, eiSwAov image, phantom, 
idea, fancy, likeness, in 1.XX ‘idol’, f, ef6os form, 
shape. The early OF. sdede, idle (11th c.), represent 
the Latin #-d/um, the accentuation following that 
of the Greck. The current Fr. tdo/e was adapted 


in 13th c, from L. ié/em.} 

The order of appearance of the senses in English does 
not correspond to their original development in Greck, 
where the sequence was apparently ; ‘appearance, phantom 
unsubstantial form, image in water or a mirror, niental 
image, fancy, material image or statue’, and finally, in 
pesieh and Christian use, ‘image of a false god’. In 

“nglish this last was, under religious influence, the earliest, 
and in ME, the only sense; hence (as also in Fr.) came 
sense 2. These are ihe only popular uses of the word. The 
other uses are 16th c. adoptions of earlier Greek senses, 
often however coloured by association with sense 1. 

I. Krom Jewish and Christian use. 

1. An image or similitude of a deity or divinity, 
uscd as an object of worship: applied to those 
worshipped by pagans, whence, in scriptural lan- 
guaye, = false god, a fictitious divinity which ‘is 
nothing in the world’ (1 Cor. viii. 4). 

¢1260 Gen. & Ex. 1871 Godes dat rachel hadde stolen .. 
And odre ydeles bro3t fro sichem. 1300 Cursor M. 11759 
Al pair idels in a stund Grouelings fel vnto be grund. 1340- 
yo Alex. & Dind. 754 For 30ur ydil idolus don jou ille 
wirche. 1382 WycLiF 1 Cor, viii. 4 We witen for an ydol is 
no thing in the world, and that ther is no God but oon. 
1388 — /Visd. xiv. 8 But the idol [1382 maumet] which is 
maad bi hond is cursid, bothe it, and he that made it. 1484 
Caxton Fables of /E sop vi, A man whiche had in his hows 
an ydolle the whiche oftyme he adoured as his god. 1§53 
Even T7reat, Newe Ind, (Arh.) 17 V° priestes which serue 
y* Idols are had in chiefe reuerence. r600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa 1. 6 Some are Gentiles which worship Idols ; 
others of the sect of Mahumet. 1651 Hospes Leviath. wv. xiv. 
(1839) 650 But the name of idol 1s extended yet further in 
Scripture, to signify also the sun, or a star, or any other 
creature, visihle or invisible, when they are worshipped 
for gods. 1727 De For Syst. Magic 1.1. (1840) 27 Their dumh 
idols, whom ser called hy the nameofthe holy gods. 1840 
CarLy_e /feroes ww. (1858) 275 Idol is Eidolon, a thing seen, 
asymhol. Itisnot God, but a Symbol of God; and perhaps 
one may question whether any the most henighted mortal 
ever took it for more than a Symbol. 1860 Pusey 1/7. 
Proph. 51 To say that it was made, was to deny that it was 
God. Hence the prophets so often urge this special proof 
of the vanity of idols. 

b. Applied polemically to images or figures of 
divine beings and saints, and, more generally, to any 
material object of worship in a Christian church. 

1545 Brinktow Compt. 52 [He] set vp in the same place 
another idol of S. Iohan Baptyst. 1554 T. Sampson in 
Strype Eccl. Mens. (1721) II. App. xviii. 47 Out of this 
mischievous idol the mass. 1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. 
Furniture (1866) 44 One Rood with Marie and John and 
the rest of such Idolles was hrent. /did. 45 Item an Idoll 
of all halowes—cut in peces by Mr. william ffearnes a year 
past. 1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Conc. (1878) 122 Like 
to Idols, lay-mens bookes. 1608-11 Br. Hatt Zfist. 1. vi. 
Wks. (1627) 284 The famous Kentish idoll moued her eyes 
and hands oy those secret gimmers which now euery puppet- 
play can imitate. 1630 (¢7f/e) The Great Idol of the Mass 
overthrown; a Sermon..By a Protestant. 1839 KEIGHTLEY 
Hist. Eng. \1.iv. 46 These various impostures were exposed 
at St. Paul's whither also were hrought other idols from all 
parts of the country. 


IDOL. 


+c. A representation of a deity under some 


monstrous and non-natural form, Oés. 

¢1400 MaunpDEv. xv. (1839) 164 Summe worschipen symu- 
lacres and sumnie ydoles. But betwene Symulacres and 
ydoles is a gret difference. For symulacres ben ymages made 
after lyknesse of men or of wommen, or of the sonne, or of 
the mone, or of ony hest, or of ony kyndely thing. And 
ydoles isan ymage made of lewed wille of man, bat man may 
not fynden among kyndely thinges. As an ymage pat hath 
tiij hedes, on of a man, another of an hors, or of an ox, or 
of sum oper best pat no man hath seyn. — £ 

2. fig. Any thing or person that is the object of 
excessive or supreme devotion, or that usurps the 
place of God in human affection. a. A thing. 

[1557 N. T. (Genev.) 1 Yohn v. 21 Babes kepe your selues 
from idoles.} 1562 A. Scott /’oems (S. T.S.) i. 119 In sum 
hartis is gravit new agane Ane image, callit cuvatyce of 
geir ; Now, to expell pat idoll..God gif be grace. 1639 T. 
Bavais tr. Camus’ Mor. Relat. 351 It is only to save their 
purses that mettle, whereof they make their Idoll. 1706 
Puitties (ed. Kersey), /do/,..any Object of one’s Fondness. 
1737 [S. Berincton] G. di Lucca's Mem. 4 Money, the Idol 
of other People, was the least of his Care. 1771 MACKENZIE 
Man Feel, xviii. (1803) 40 His darling idol, was the honour 
of a soldier. 1831 Brewster Mewfon (1855) I1. xxii. 286 He 
tells him that space is now the idol of Englishmen. 

b. A person so adored. 

1591 Suaks. Two Gent. u. iv. 144 Pro. Was this the Idoll, 
that you worship so? /a/, Euen she. 1639 T. Bruais tr. 
Camus’ Mor. Relat. 270 Whom shee openly cals her 
servant, and makes of him her Idoll. 1797 Burke Corr. IV. 
433 They who make a man an idol, when he is off his 

edestal will treat him with all the contempt with which 
Pind and angry worshippers treat an idol that is fallen. 
1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1.44 How can she bear neglect? 
she has been the idol of society. 1839 THirtwaLt Greece 
VI. lii. 266 A hero who was the idol of his army. 

II. From classical Greek (and Latin) use. 

+3. An image, effigy, or figure of a person or 
thing; esp. a statue. Ods. 

x Haut Chron., /fen. V1 115 The citezens of Orleaunce, 
had buylded in the honor of her, an Image or an Idole. 
1583 STANYHURST 42 ners i. (Arb.) 51 He rash charged with 
launce thee mystical idol. 1591 Spenser Aurtns Rome v, 
Her brave writings.. In spight of time .. Doo make her 
Idole through the world appeare. 1605 VeRsTEGAN Dec. 
Jntedd, iii, (1628) 72 His Idoll was after his death honored 
prayed and sacrificed vnto. 

+ b. A counterpart, likeness, imitation; =Imacz 
sb. 4, 4¢. Obs. 

1590 SPENSER F. Q, 11 ii. qx Men.. Doe lier adore. . As th 
Idole of her makers great magnificence. 1641 Chapman's 
Bussy D’ Ambois Plays 1873 {1.6x So women..Are the most 
perfect Idols [1607 images] of the Moone, 1667 Mitton 
P. £. vi. tor Th’ Apostat in his Sun-bright Chariot sate, 
Idol of Majestie Divine. 

+e. Aspect, appearance, likeness; =IMacE sd.3. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xv. ii. (1886) 325 Orobas 
cometh foorth like a horsse, hut when he putteth on him 
a mans idol, he talketh of divine vertue. 

+4. An inert inactive person (who has the form, 
without the proper activity or energy, of a man). 
= F, idole, but in Eng. naturally associated with 
idle = IDLER. Ooés. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 238/1 It is not an 
honour of idlenesse, to bee called to this state, and therfore 
that he must not play the idoll, but..must giue himselfe to 
it...and take paines about it. 

5. A visible but unsubstantial appearance, an 
image caused by reflexion as in a mirror, an in- 
corporeal phantom. 

1563 W. Futke A’cfrors (1640) 41 b, Men have seen..two 
Sunnes .. hey are nothing else but Idols or Images of the 
Sunne, represented in an equall..watrycloud. ¢ 1611 CHap- 
MAN J/fad xxi11. 94, I see we have a soul In th’ underdwell- 
ings, and a kind of man-resembling idol. 1676 Hosses 
iad (1677) 344 In hell there souls are, though they have no 
hearts, But idols only are, and forms of men. 1678 Cup- 
WworTH /nfed?, Syst. 1.v.784 By the Idol of the Soul Plotinus 
Seems to mean, an Airy or Spirituous Body. 1822 SHELLEY 
Faust 1. 386 It is an enchanted phantom, A lifeless idol. 
3886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll x. 114, I looked upon that ugly 
idul [his image] in the glass. 

6. A mental fiction; a phantasy or fancy. 

1577 VauTrouituEeR Luther on Ep. Gal. 123 In their 
heart they stablish, not the righteousnes of the lawe .. but 
amere fantasie and an Idoll of the lawe. 1684 tr. Agrippa's 

Van, Arts 335 They frame to themselves ..so many Idols 
and Phantomes of their own Imaginations about divine 
things. 3899 Finpvay in Expositor Feb. 94 They hold and 
grasp the very God in Christ, and are no longer niocked 
with vain idols and phantoms of blessedness. 
b. Logic. A false mental image or conception ; 

a false or misleading notion; a fallacy ; = IpoLuat 2. 

[1620 Bacon: see /do/um.] 1678 Cupwortn /ntell. Syst. 
I, v. § 5. 884 But this is a mere idolum specus, an idol of 
the cave or den. /6i¢. 886 This is but another idol of the 
Atheists den. 1733 Suaw tr. Bacon's Nov. Org. 1. Aph. 
xxxix, There are four Kinds of Idols that possess the Mind 
of Man... We will. .call the first Kind, /dods of the Tribe ; 
the second, /dols of the Den; the third, /dols of the 
Market; and the fourth, /dols of the Theatre. 1785 
Rew Jylell, Powers v1. viii. 652 To every bias of the 
understanding, by which a man may be misled in judging, 
or drawn into error, Lord Bacon gives the name of idol. 
1877 Conver Bas. Faith ii. 81 Impenetrability, so con- 
fidently assumed as a self-evident primary property of 
matter .. is seen to be an idol of our imagination. 


+7. A fictitious personation ; a countcrfeit, sham ; 
a pretender. (By Spenser used of a magic counter- 
feit.) Obs. 


1590 SPENSER F, Q. m1. viii. 1: To walke the woodes with 
that his [dole faire. 1611 SPEED Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xx. §17 
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She well knew that this Lambert was but an Idoll, hammered 
out of the hot braine of that Boutefew Richard Simon, yet 
shee embraceth the occasion, countenanceth the Imposture. 
3612 Davies Why Ireland etc. (1787) 47 Those two idols or 
counterfeits which were set up against him inthe beginning 
ofhisreign. 1622 Bacon Hen.V//,29 He knew the pretended 
Plantagenet to be but an Idoll. 1660 Futrer J/ixt Con- 
templ.(1841) 252 King Henry the Seventh was much troubled 
with idols. . pitiful persons who pretended themselves princes. 

+8. The phrase zdol shepherd used in Zech. xi. 17 
in Geneva Bible and 1611 (where the Vulg. has 
O pastor et tdolum, LXX of motpaivovres ta para, 
and the Revised Version of 1885 ‘worthless shep- 
herd’), was frequently used in 17th c. polemics, 
sometimes with allusion to idolatry, sometimes 
with zdod taken as=‘ counterfeit’ or ‘ sham’ (sense 
7), sometimes associated with za/e (see sense 4), 
and so ‘neglectful of duty’. Ods. 

[1535 Coverpate Zech. xi. 17 O Idols shepherde, that 
leaueth the flocke.] 1560 Hisre (Genev.) 162d, O idole 
shepherd that leaueth the flocke. ts75-85 Asp. Sanpys 
Sev. (Parker Soc.) 71 Wo therefore to the idle and idol 
pastor. 1590 H. Barrow in Covfer. iii. 55 We are ledd 
vnto Idoles when we are ledd vnto such Ministers as you, 
which..are Idole Shepherds and Ministers. 1611 BIBLE 
Zech. xi.17 Woe to the idoll shepheard that leaueth the 
flocke. :612 T. Tavitor Comm. Trtus ii. 1 All idle, and 
idoll, Ministers that thrust themselues in for Pastors, and 
can onely feed themselues. 1634 Canne Necess. Sepur. 
(1849) 121 Reading of homilies in the church .. is said to be 
.- but the instrument of foolish and idol shepherds. 

9. attrib. (without hyphen). 

Often not distinguishable from the combinations in 10. 

c1585 R. Browxe Ansi. Cartwright 33 He will haue.. 
an Idol christ to be the life of the ehareh: lbid. 34 What 
remaineth but an Idol or counterfet christ? 1623 B. Jonson 
Underwoods, Celebr. Charis viii, Nay, 1 will not let you sit 
Fore your idol glass a whit! 1648 Gace West Ind. xviii. 
124 Placing there their Idoll Saints and Images. 1697 DrypDEN 
Virg. Georg. wv. 307 Besides, not Egypt, India .. more With 
servile Awe their Idol King adore. 1827 Kesre CAr. ¥.17th 
Sund. Trin. v, What idol shapes are on the wall pourtray'd. 
1854 Proc. Soc. Antig. II1. 51 William Sells .. exhibited... 
three sketches of an Idol Figure of Mexican appearance. 

10. Comé. a. simple attrib. Of an idol, of idols, 
as idol-altar, -chapel, -chartot, -clergy, -dwelling, 
figure, form, -graith, -house, -priest, -processton, 
-prophet, -room, -sanctuary, -service, -shrine, 
-throne. bb. Pertaining to or connccted with idols 
or idol-worship, idolatrons, as 2do/-devotion, -erjoy- 
ment, -feast, -fire, -folly, -hope, -hymn, -ocean, 
offering, -pressure, -sacrifice, -sin. C. appositive, 
as idol-block, -devil, -gold, -notton, -self, -snake. 

1611 Bisie 1 Afacc. 1. 54 They..builded *idole altars 
throughout the cities of fida. 1860 Prsey Alin. Proph. 
572 The dust of the idol-altars was cast into the brook 

edron. 1613 Purcuas J’'tlerimage (1614) 93 To worship 
..not that Virgin, on Earth holie, in Heaven glorious ; but 
these idol-conceits, and “idol-blockes of her. 1860 Pusey 
Min. Vroph, 41 Each *idol-chapel .. which they had multi- 

lied to their idols, 1613 Purcitas Pilgrimage (1864) 142 
They haue those aydalichariots, like vnto Towers, to the 
drawing whereof, many thousands uf deuout persons put 
their helping-hand. 1608 Sytvester Dx Bartas ui. iv. ww. 
Decay 226 lVia't’s *Idol-Clergy hee [Jehu} doth bring to 
nought. x:600 Ho1tanp Livy 1355 In old time they called 
this "Idoll-devill, Vejovis, because he was deprived of all 
power to helpe and doe good. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage 
(1864) 136 Which [sacrifices] in *Idoll-deuotion were all 
bestowed after on the poore. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. ui. 
xci, *Idol-dwellings, Goth or Greek. 1860 Pusev Adin. 
L’roph. 554 God would wring his idol-sacrifices and 
*idol-enjoyments from him. 1641 Hinpe ¥. Bruen xxx. 
95 Such Wakes, and *Idol-Feasts. 1832 ‘TENNYSON 
* Love thon thy Land’ 69 A wind to puff your *idol-fires, 
And heap their ashes on the head. 1827 Kepste Chr. JV. 
sth Sund, Easter vii, An *idol form of earthly gold. 1638 
Sir ‘I. Hersert Trav. (ed. 2) 297 Whither the lustfull 
Spaniard brought it, with his *Idol-gold from ravisht Indya. 
1860 Pusey Alin. Proph. 193 Bethel, the centre of their 
*idol-hopes. 1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 1022 To 
sacrifice at the altars of their gods in *idoll-houses, that is 
to say, in their idol temples. 1882 Archzol. Cantiana 
XIV. 103 A temple or idol-house where King Ethelbert 
according to the rites of his tribe was wunt to pray. 1827 
Keste Chr. ¥. 3rd Sund. Lent viii, What seem'd an “idol 
hymn, now breathes of thee. 1663 J. Srencer Prodigies 
(1665) 98 Common Experience (the surest Corrector of all 
*Idol Notions and hasty Reasonings!. 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charac. (1737) 1. 60 Having..consecrated in our-selves 
certain idol-notions, which we will never suffer to be 
unveil’'d. 1608 SytvestEr Du Burtas uw. iv. wi. ScAtsme 
371 A hundred Prophets.. Resist their rage, and from sad 
drowning keep ‘The wracked planks on th’ *Idol-Ocean 
deep. 1613 Purcnas /’tlertimage (1614) 65 Their Priests 
collusions to make gaines of the *Idol-offerings. 1634 Sir 
T. Hersery /7rav, 187 Truly these *Idoll Priests are in 
such great esteeme among them. 1677 Givin Demonol. 
(1867) 439 He became an idol-priest in Thessalonica. 1613 
Purcuas Pilgrimage (1864) 140 Sir Iohn Mandeuile re- 
porteth the same Histurie of their *Idoll-Procession, and 
the ashes of those voluntary Martyrs. 1662 STILLINGFL. 
Orig. Sacr. \\. v. § 2 He that prophesied in the name of an 
{dol..this was the *Idol-Prophet. 1605 SvivestER Du 
Bartas u. iii. iv. Captaines 637 Contemns the Fountains of 
God's sacred Law, From *Idoll-Puddles poysoning drink to 
draw. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 444 In the entries 
of their houses they have an *Idol-roome, where they 
Incense these Deities morning and evening. 1860 Pusey 
Min. Proph. 28 Partaking of their *idol-sacrifices and 
idolatrous rites. /d/d. 150 That God would desolate the 
*idol-sanctuaries of Israel. @1711 Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 
1721 IV. 485 For *{dol-self great God dethrones, 1568 
Cueny in Strype 4nn. Ref. (1709) I. lii. 525 Whether.. 
a godly man may be at *idol-service with his body, his 


. IDOLATER. 


heart being with God. 1649G. Daniet Trinarch., Rich. 1, 
celxxvii, This *Idol-shrine ..can boast of greater things 
Then many Temples famed. 1608 SytvesteR Du Bartas 
u.iv. 1v. Decay 184 Thou brought’st Samaria to Thine *Idol- 
Sin. 1610 G. FLetcHer C&rist’s Vict. 1. xxi, Dens where 
*idol-snakes delight Again to cover Satan from their sight. 
d. objective and objective genitive, as ?do/- 
breaker, -maker, -monger , idol-breaking, framing, 
-mongering, -serving. @. instrumental and loca- 
tive, as zdol-anchored, -hated, -prone, -wedded, adjs, 
1852 Meanderings of Alem. 1. 211 A heathen |amp supplies 
With meagre beam his *Idol-anchored eyes. 1579 FULKE 
Confut. Sanders 593 The idolaters haue had two generall 
councels of their side, the *idoll breakers none. 1840 
Carvy_e Heroes iv. (1858) 285 We are to consider Luther as 
a Prophet Idol-breaker. 1897 Darly News 12 Oct. 6/3 The 
bigoted Sikander, whose *idol-breaking zeal procured him 
the title of But-Shikan, or ‘Iconoclast’. 1677 Gate Cr¢. 
Gentiles i. 33 It drew their *Idol-framing hearts to set.. 
their adoration on these creatures, the Sun, Moon and Stars. 
1603 H. Cuettie Sheps. Spring Song viii. in Eng. Mourn. 
Garm. ¥F iv b, The godly Constantine. . Purgée this Iles aire 
from *Idoll-hated sinne. a 3619 FoTHERBY A theo. 1. xi.§ 5 
(1622) 121 In making himselfe an Idol-God, hee becommeth 
both an *Idol-maker, and an {Idolit selfe. 1612-15 Be. Hau. 
Contempl., O. T. xvi. i, Abandon those *idol-mongers, 
restore devotion to her purity. 13889 C. Epwarpes Sardinia 
184 *{dol-mongering was a profitable line of life. 1605 
Sytvester Du Bartas u. iii. i. Law 1121 (*Idol-prone) 
example leading them. 1606 /éfd. u, iv. un. AMlagnificence 
645 *Idol-serving Nile. 1605 /éid. u. tit 1v. Captaines 217 
This *Idol-wedded Town. 
f. Special comb.: idol’s day, a day on which 
an idol is honoured ; idol-shell, a tropical molltsc 


of the family Ampullartide. 

1671 Mitton Sasson 1297 This Idol's day hath been to 
thee no day of rest. 1861 P. P. Carventer JJ/ollusca 
(Cent.), The true 4inpullarias, which are peculiar to tropical 
America, and are called idol-shells by the Indians. 

+I-dol, v. Ods. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
make an idol of; to idolize. (Sce also quot. 1644.) 

1598 Svivester Dee Bartas u. ii. ut. Babylon 20 Good 
princes.. Who idol not their pearly scepter's glory. 1607 
Lingua u. ii. Diij, And when they haue thus Idold her [a 
lady-love} like Pigmalion, they fall downe and worship her. 
3644 App. Maxwe tt Sacrosancta Keg. Maj. xi. 115 They 
Idoled the Covenant so much, that they would renounce 
God, if he would not be..the God of the Covenant. /érd. 
xv. 147 He resolveth to Idol! or serve corruptly the humour 
and state of the people where he liveth. 

Idola: see Ipoium. 


+I-dolant. [f. Ipot v.+-antl.] =IJpoater. 

tsgz SyivesteR 791, Faith iii, A countlesse hoast of 
craking Idolants By Esay's faith is here confounded all. 

+Idola‘ster, s?. and a. Ols. Forms: 4-5 
ydolastre, -aster, 6 idolastre, (-estour), 7 idol- 
aster. [a. OF. zdolastre (now rdoldtre), var. (by 
confusion with suffix -astre, -dtre) of idol-, ydolatre : 
see IDOLATER. ] 

A. sé. An early equivalent of IpoLaTER 1. 

¢ 1386 CHaucer Pars. 7. ? 675 What difference is bitwixe 
an ydolastre [v.r. ydolaster] and an Auaricious man. ¢ 1430 
Lyps. Adin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 139 Or Austin cam, we 
slombryd in dirknesse, Lyk ydolastres. 1503 Hawes 
Examp. Virt. vii. st. 54 In whiche tyme they were ydole- 
stours. 1sss W. WATREMAN Fardle Facious i. xi. 237 His 
(Mahomet’s] father was an idolastre after the maner of the 
heathen. 1616 Buttokar, /dolaster, an Idolater. 7 

B. adj. Idolatrous. (OF. dolastre, F. tdolétre, 
primarily adj.) 

1584 Hupson ¥udith iv. 358 Her yv'ry neck and brest of 
alabastre Made Heathen men of her more idolastre. 

Idolater (eidg lates). Forms: a. ydo- 
latrour, 4-6 ydolatrer, 4-7 idolatrer, (6 ydol-, 
idolatrar). 8. 6 ydolatre, -ater, -atour, idolo- 
ter, 7- idolator, 6-idolater. [Gr. eiiwAo-Adtpns 
(N.T.), idol-worshipper, gave eccl. L. (Tertullian) 
iddlolatrés, later -/ati a \see IDOLOLATER), shortened 
in Komanic to zdola'tra (Sp., Pg. idola'tra, It. 
tdola'tro), OF. tdolatre, ydolatre, whence (by con- 
fusion with the suffix -astre, -dtre) tdolastre, idoldtre 
(see IDOLASTER). Our a form zdolatrer, -rour, was 
either f. OF. tdolatre + agent-suffix -er, -owr, or was 
a native formation from z¢dolatr-y (cf. astronom-y, 
-er, etc.) with same suffix; the 8 form zdolater, 
-our, was either a phonetic simplification of sdo/a- 
trer, -our, or ad. F. tdolatre, tdolitre. | 

1. A worshipper of idols or images; one who 
pays divine honours to an image or representation 
of a god, or to any natural object as a deity. 

a, «1380 Wyctir IVks, (1880) 88 Pes wickid ydolatrours. 
1382 — 1 Cor. x. 7 Neithir be 3e maad ydolatreris (that is, 
worschiperis of false mawmetis). c1449 Pecock Repr. u. 
iii. 153 Wsers of ymagis ben ydolatrers. 1474 CAXTON 
Chesse 63 They forgid ydolles and were ydolatreres. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 194 Brought vp in Egipt 
amonge ydolatrars. 1557 N. ‘TI’. (Genev.) Eph. v.5 No.. 
couetous person, which is an idolatrer. 1574 N. Damiev in 
Grosart Spenser's Wks. I. 422 We lose the love of Idola- 
trars. 1624 Donne Devotions Expostul. xx. (ed. 2) 492 The 
present execution of manifest Idolatrers. 

B. 1526 Pilger. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 3 But takyng & 
gyuynge it to stockes and stones, as ydolatres, worshyp- 
pynge them for goddes. 1529 More Suppl. Sondys Wks. 
315/1 Idolaters, Turkes, Saracens, and Painims. ¢ 1540 
Piler. T. 336 in Thynne's Animadv. (1875) App. }. 86 We 
be called fornicators when tyme we be ydolotors, & take 
antychrist for our hed. 1562 WIN3ET Cert. Tractates 1. 
Wks. 1888 I. 9 Ignorantis off God and ydolatouris. 1658 
Sirk T. Browne “Afydriot. i. 3 The Chaldeans, the great 


IDOLATRESS. 


Idolaters of fire. 1687 A. Lovece tr. Thevenot's Trav. ut. 
38 If these Indian Women be Idolators, they go bare-faced ; 
and if Mahometans, they are Vailed. 1710 Norris Chr. 
Prud. iti.123 We call them idolaters. . who pay that Religious 
Worship which is due only to God, to something else that 
is not God. 3841 Kitto Bible sist. Palestine 222 Many 
superstitions .. of the ancient idolaters. 1852 Rostrtson 
Lect. Ep. Cor. xvii. (1859) 430 The idolater is not inerely 
he who worships iinages, but he who gives his heart to 
something which is less than God. 

2. An adorer, idolizer, devoted admirer of (some 
person or thing). 

¢1866 J. Acpav tr. Boaystuau’s Theat. World Oijh, Old 
covetous men, ydolaters of their treasures. 1652 Co1TERELL 
Cassandra vi. (1676) 343 He was a Lover, or rather an 
Idolater of that sex. 1660 Wittsrorp Scales Comm. Pref. 
Av. The Parasites of the Rich, or the Idolaters of Fortune. 
1781 Cowper Retirem. 220 Vhe lover too. . Tender idolater 
of absent charms. 1884 SwinsuRse in 19th Cent. Oct. 554 
Had not the idolators of either {author[ insisted..on the 
superior claims of their respective favorite. 

Idolathite, -yte, erron. forms of IpoLoTUYTE. 

Idolatrer: sce JDOLATER. 

Idolatress (aidplatrés). [f. Ipo1aTer + -Ess.] 
A female idolater. Also fig. 

1613 Percuas Pilgrimage (1614) 243 Having to wife an 
Egyptian Idolatresse. 1667 Mittox /’ £. 1. 445 That 
uxorious King, whose heart..Beguil’d by fair Idolatresses, 
fell ‘Vo Idols foul. 1796 Sewarw Aneed. (ed. 3) IIT. 26 
Jeanne was burnt, .asa sorceress, an idolatress, a blasphemer 
of God. 1860 Pusey Ain. /'reph. 608 The marriage with 
idolatresses brought. .the profanation by their idolatries. 

Idolatric (aidoletrik), @. rare. [ad. mod.I.. 
idélatric-us (15-16th c. in Du Cange), f. sddlatria, 
for z/dlolatria idolatry : see -1c. Cf, F. rdoldirique 
(Littré).] =next. 

1669 Gace Crt. Gentiles. U.vili. 103 This Idolatric Deifying 
ofthe Sun. 16977 /éid. 1m. 106 Enticed to Idolatric Adora- 
tion. 1716 M. Davirs Athen. Brit. 11. 422 Christ .. would 
look upon such an Ilonour..to be Idolatrick. [1887 F.. Joun- 
son in Antigua Afater 145 Vhe quarter whence the anti- 
idol:tric movement caine.) 

+ Idolatrical (aidolz trikal), 2. Obs. [fas prec. 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to idolatry; idolatrous. 

1550 ?Hoorer Frain. Apparel ***iv, We haue in our 
Churcli no publique worshyppyng of Idolles, no Heathenishe 
or idolatrical sacrifice. 1562 Win3zreTt Cert. Tractates iii. 
Wks. 1888 1. 28 Fle callis the saidis solenniteis idolatrical, 
superstitius 1662 Thornoike Just Weights 4% Abeas. xix, 
This is demonstration that the soul has nothing in it that 
is idolatrical. 1796 PEeGcr Anonym. (1809) 177 If Christ be 
not God, their worship of him is idolatrical. 

Ilence + Idola'trically a¢v..in an idolatrous way. 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. u. viii. 103 An heart Idolatri- 
cally inclined. 

+Idola‘trious, a. Ovs. rare—". [f. med.L. 
idolatri-a WOLATRY + -0US: cf. Madustri-ous, etc.) 
= [DOLATROVS, 

1563 /lomilies uu. /dolatry wi. (1859) 224 The idolatrious 
[x582 idolatrous} opinions of our image maintainers. 

Idolatrize (eidglatraiz), v. [f. Ipotatr-y + 
-ZE; cf. botantze, rhapsodize, scrutinize.) 

+1. ¢xtr. To worship an idol or idols; to commit 
or practise idolatry. Also, fo sdolatrize it. Obs. 

1592 Damien Compl. Rosamond xxii, All that honour thee 
Idolatrize, 1596 Fitz-Gevrrray Sir #. Drake (1881) 26 
Cease (fondlings) henceforth to idolatrize With Venus, your 
Carpathean-sea borne Queene. 1613-26 W. Browse Srit. 
Past, t. i, The Persians did idolatrise Unto the Sunne. 
3628 WITHER Brit. Remeinb. vet. 1321 With worldly Honor, 
some .idolatrize. 1640 Futter Joseph's Coat iv. (1867) 142 
Hast thou not idolatrized to thy friend? 1664 H. More 
Alyst. /nig. 283 A Christian City or Polity Idolatrizing and 
debauching others with Idolatry. 1706 Puitzies.ed. Kersey, 
To ddolatrize, to commit Idolatry. 

+b. ? To exercise an incitement to idolatry. 
x60x Cuester Love's Mart. 143 Ore my heart your eyes 
do idolatrize. ; 

2. trans. To make an idol of, to worship idola- 
trously. Chiefly in fg. use: To adore, to admire 
excessively ; to idolize. 

1615 Dantet Hymen's Trt. 1. i, Idolatrize not so that Sex. 
163 Bratuwait MWhinzies, Traveller 93 It hath brought 
hint to idolatrize himselfe. 1637 Gittespie Aug. of. 
Cerem, wi. ii. 16 The consecrated hoste which Papists 
Idolatrize. 1740 Curevne Aegimen 9-10 Idolatrising the 
Creatures, the moral Powers .. being erased [etc.]. 1830 
Blackw, Mag. XXVIII. 244 An age which. .idolatrizes the 
tangible and the material. 1894 Grosartin Green Pastures 
Introd. x0 We are so used to idolatrize Shakespeare because 
of his simply incomparable genius. 

+3. To render idolatrons. Ods. rare. 

3678 CvowortH Jutell. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 628 Christianity. . 
was thereby itself paganized and idolatrized. 

Hence Idolatrizing 7//. sb. and ff/. a.; Idola- 
tri:zer, one who idolatrizes: an idolizer or idolater. 

x6x4 I. Avams Devil's Banguet 2 Erring, adulterating, 
idolatrising Solomon. «1619 Fotnersy A theo. 1. vi. § 2 
(1622) 41 For, how should. .idolatrizing, be sinne; if there 
were nota God? 1642 A. Prowse Let. to Friend in Lond. 
3 That minor part so inch cryed up, and doted on by tbe 
Idolatrizers thereof. 1817 G.S. Faser Eight Dissert. iw. iii. 
(3845) 1. 30x Balaam..a seer of the idolatrising Gentiles. 

Idolatrous (aidg latras), @.  [f. Iponarer, F, 
idolétre + -ous.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of idolatry. 

isso Bate Afol. 55 Your papa..whyche appoyrted them 
to hys ydolatrouse dayes of ydelnesse. 1592 GREENE Groat’s 
W, Wie (1617) 37 Were it not an idolatrous oath, | would 
sweare by sweet S. George. 1662 STILLinGEL. Orig. Sacr. 
1. vil, § 10 The Idolatrous customs of those Nations. 1765 
T. Hurcuinson “est. Jfass. 1. iv. 423 The exception to the 


26 


word Sunday was founded upon its superstitious idolotrous 
origin. 184x Ecpuixstone AZist. Jd. 1. 443 Their religion, 
liowever, though idolatrous, has no resemblance whatever 
to that of the Hindtir, 1863 W. PHitetes Speeches iii. 46 
Idolatrous veneration for the state. 

2. Used in or devoted to idol-worship. ? Ods. 

3613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 98 Because of the judge- 
ments for the idolatrous high places in it. 31647 Fucier 
Good Th. in Worse T. (1841) 103 He saw an idolatrous altar 
at Damascus. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. \1. 555 The idola- 
trous temple of Jaganaut, 1800 Asiat. dunn. Keg., Afisc. 
Tr. 232/1 ‘Vhe road extends through innumerable towns, 
with idolatrous temples. 

3. Of a person: Worshipping images or idols; 
givcn to the worship of idols or false gods. 

1600 E. Bioust tr. Conestaggio 9 So as whole Realmes 
which were Idolatrous, are now obedient to the Apostolique 
Sea. 1633 Discs 2 Aings xxiii. 5 lee put downe the idola- 
trous priests whome the kings of Iudah had ordeined to 
burne incense. 1671 Mitton Samson 1364 The Vhilistines 
Idolatrous, uncircumcised, unclean. 1790 Ginsos Jéisc. 
Wks. (1814) V. 189 Zangwebar, the coast of the Zenghis, was 
still savage and idolatrous. x18a2 Snetrey C Aas. /,1. 85 Vo 
that idolatrous and adulterous torturer, 

+b. Constr. of. Obs. rare. 

1639 T. Brucis tr. Canms’ Mor. Relat. 295 [He] Makes 
her a Countesse, and withall beconies so samlars of her, 
that [etc.). ; 

Hence Ido‘latrousness, the quality or condition 
of being idolatrons. 

1583 Gotvine Calvin on Dent, xxxii. 189 The parties .. 
that turne away froin this lawe through their idolatrous- 
nesse.- 1633 Ames fest, Cerem. tt. 487 Vhe formalities of 
that Altar, conteyning all the idolatrousnesse that was in it. 
1764 HarmER Observ. xxi. vi. 276 How came this notion of 
the idolatrousness of Nebuchadnezzar’s command to be so 
universal? 

Idolatrously (aidp latrasli), ad. 
-LY2,] In an idolatrous manner. 

1583 Stupprs Anat, Aéus. uw. 1882) 112 Any thing that 
hath been idolatrously abused by the papists. 1637 Gittesrie 
Fug. Pop. Cerem. Ww it, 23 That the Idolatrously minded 
might not find their pathes, @179x Westry Servo. Ixxxiii. 
1.18 Wks. x811 IX. 433 ‘hey are .. [not] permitted to love 
one another idolatrously. 1882-3 Scnarr Aucycl, Nelig. 
Anowl, 1,88 Vhe Assyrians .. used very extensively draw- 
ings and figures of animals, but probably not idolatrously. 

Idolatry (sidplatri). Forms: 3-6 ydolatrie, 
-y, -ee, 4-0 idolatrye, 4-7 -ie, 6 -i, 5- idolatry. 
[a. OF. rdo/-, ydolatrie (1ath c. in Littré), mod.F, 
idol&trie = \t., Sp. tdolatria, Pr. ydolatria, repr. 
late L. (and Common Remanic) id/atria Vulgate, 
Acts xvii. 16), shortened form ofeccl. 1. idd/olatria 
(Tertullian), a. Gr. N.T.) ei3wAoAarpeia, f. eidwAov 
IDOL + Aarpeia service, worship, LatRia.] 

1. The worship of idols or images ‘ made with 
hands’; more generally, the paying or offering of 
divine honours to any created object. 

c3250 Gen. & Ex. 4143 Ydolatrie, dat was hem lef, ofte 
vt-wro3te hem sorzes dref. 1382 Wyeir sicts xvii. 36 
Seynge the citee 3ouun to ydolatrie. 1494 Fasvan Chron. 
y. xcvii. 71 He had forsaken his Idolatry, and was becomyn 
Seruaunt of tbe oonly God, 1526 Ttnpate 1 /’et. iv. 3 We 
have spent the tyme. .in eatynge, drynkynge and in abhomin- 
able ydolatrie (x61x idolatries}. 1699 BurNeT 39 Art. xxviii. 
13700) 340 ‘Vhis we believe is plain Idolatry, when an In- 
sensible piece of Matter, such as Bread and Wine, has 
Divine Honors paid it. 1781 Cowrer Hope 499 Vhe gross 
idolatry blind heathens teach, 1833 L. Ritcime Hand, by 
Loire i.g (Vhe cathedrals] those huge temples of Catholic 
idolatry. 1864 J. H. Newman Afol. 413 In the midst of 
the abominable idolatries aud impurities of tbat fearful tine, 
they could not do otherwise. 

attrib, 1621 Be. Movntacu Diatribe wm. 547 In their 
Idolatry seruice. 

+b. f/. Idolatrous things or objects. Ods. 

1671 Mitton P. #. 11. 418 To worship calves, the deities 
Of Egypt..And all the idolatries of heathen round. 

2. Immoderate attachment to or veneration for 
any person or thing; admiration savouring of 
adoration. 

1386 CHacucer Pars. T. » 674 Therfore seith seini Paul 
ad Ephesios 5? that an Auaricious man is the thraldom of 
ydolatrie |v.7. is thral to ydolatrie). 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 6 They make all that loueth them inordyn- 
ately to commytte ydolatry. 1557 N.T. (Genev.) Col. iil. 5 
Couelousnes which is idolatrie. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 
g2 [They] caused that place [where a popular man was 
executed} to be watched, tbat sucb Idolatrie should there 
no more be used. 1639 T. Brucis tr. Camus’ Mor. Relat. 
335 Those tearmes of Idolatrie which grow in the mouthes 
of lovers. 1780 Cowrer Progr. Err. 461 Tlou god of our 
idolatry, the Press. 1837 Lytton £. J/a/trav. . i, He 
usually falls at last into the popular idolatry. 

Idole, obs. form of IDOL. 

+ I-dolet. Obs. [f. Ipot sd. + -ET. 
letto.]) A ittle idol. 

1674 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Jdolet, a little Idol. 1770 
J. Baretn Journ. Lond, to Geuoa |, vt. 36 Descanting upon 
every rusty medal they have, upon every broken idolet. 

I-dol-go:d. A deity that is an idol; a false 
god, an ido). Also ¢razs/. 

1607 TorseLt Four-/, Beasts (1658) 183 A monster, having 
a Mans face, and a Goats legs, they call it Silvanus, and 
place it in the rank of idoll Gods. 1608 SytvesteR Dut 
Sartas u. iv. iv Decay 481 Th’ High-places down hee 
pashes .. burns th’ Idol-gods to ashes. 1781 Cowper Exr- 
postulation 216 They set up self, thal idol-god, within. 
@ 1839 J. C. Mancan Poems (1859) 81 Gold is lord and 
idolgod of all. 

do-lify, ~. 
make an ido] of. 


(f. prec. + 


Cf. It. rifo- 


[f. Ipon 5d.+-()Fy.] trans. To 


IDOLIZER. 


3838 Sot'THEY Doctor cxliv. V. 99 If it had been the fale 
of Nobs thus to be idolified. 

+Idoli-o. O/s. [f. Ipo. sd. + Sp. dim. suffix 
-t/lo.)_ A diminutive idol. 

1646 J. Grecory Notes 4 Obs. (1650) 54 If the confluence 
could haue beene perswaded..that these eushrined Idolillos 
of Diana .. were uo Gods because they were inade with 

ands, 

+ I-dolish, @. Ods. [f. Ipon sd. +-1sH.] Of or 
pertaining to idols or their worship; heathcnish ; 
also, idolatrous. 

3577-87 Hottssuep Chron. 1. 120/2 Part of his commons 
louing this life.. began to repaire their idolish churches, and 
fell to the worshipping of idols, 1605 Kroucuton Corrupt. 
Handl, Kelig. 95 ‘Vhe Mother of Geniamin, because she 
was somwhat idalish in her Fathers Vheraphin, dyed as 
soone as twelue starres arose to Iacob. 1641 Mutox Ch. 
Gowt. uw. Concl. (1851 175 When they have stullt their Idolish 
temples with the wastefull pillage of your estates. 

Tdolism airdéliz’m).  [f. Ipow sb. + -1s.] 

1. The practice of idolatry. 

1608 Syivester Du Bartas tu. iv. ¥. Decay 502 Much less 
permits lie. .one signe tu stand Of idolism, or idle »upersti- 
tion. /bfd. 518 A people wholly drown’d In idolism, and 
all rebellious sins. 1816 Corektpce States. Alan. 365 
Till they have cast out the common idol .. and with it the 
whole service and ceremonial of idolism. . 

2. The action of idolizing, or making an idol 
(of anything) ; an idolization. 

1825 Co.erince Adds AKeff. (1848) 1. 328 The vaunled 
Mechanico-corpuscular philosophy, with both its twins, 
Materialisin on the one hand, and Idealism, rightlier nained 
subjective Idolism, on the other. /d¢d, (1858) I. App. 477 
‘The idolism of the unspiritualized understanding. 1834 
Blackw, Alag. XXXYV. 35 Justice, Modesty .. and other 
poetic idolisnis of his new Pantheon. ; 

3. A false mental imaye or notion, a fallacy: cf. 
E:potox, ]po.un 2. 

1671 Mitton 7’. A’. iv. 234 How wilt thou reason with 
them, how refute Their Idolisms, ‘lraditions, Paradoxes? 
1897 W. P. Ker Apic & Roms. 208 Quite uuaffecied by the 
common medieval tallacies and ‘idolisms . 

Idolist (aiddlist. [f. as prec.+-1st.] A be- 
liever in or worshipper of idols; an idolater. Also 
attrib. 

1614 Syivestek Sethulia's Rescue u. 498 You shall..make 
ruddy Mocmur’s Floud, With Idolist Assyrian Armies 
bloud. 1624 F. Waite A'cfl. Fisher 230 This Idolist heapeth 
conclusion vpon conclusion. 1671 Mittox Sasson 453, 1.. 
to God have brought Dishonour, obloquy, and op't tke 
mouths Of Idolists, and Atheists. 1838 J. Brown /’syche vi. 
217 Idolists fall prostrate, scar’d At tbe rude gods, them. 
selves prepar’d, A 

Hcnce Idoli-stic a., recognizing idols, idolatrous. 

1846 Sara Coterioce in Afem, & Lett, I. 92 The fault is 
not in the poet but in the gross idolistic system 10 which he 
adhered. 

Idolization (ai:¢dlaizz'-fan). [f. next + -aTI0N.] 
The action of idolizing. 

1853 Jerpan Antodbiog. 11. xii. 169 It but weakly ex- 
pressed the idolisation which the constamt watch over the 
expansion of that..most natural Intelligence inspired. 1885 
Spectator 30 May 705/2 An idolisation of childhood. 

Idolize (aiddlaiz), v.  [f. Ipou sé. + -128.] 

1. trans. To make an idot of, to render to (a per- 
son or thing such adoration or worship as is com- 
monly given to an idol; hence, to venerate, adore, 
or love to excess. (Cf. IDOLATRIZE 2. 2.) 

1598 Svevester Du Sartas tu. ii. wv. Colnmues 763 Whose 
soule, seduced by his erring eyes, Doth some proud Dame 
devoutly Idolize. 1644 Cromweit Sf. 9 Dec. in Carlyle, 
hey [my soldiers] do not idolise me, ee look upon the 
Cause they fight for. 1790 Burxe Fr. Kev. Wks. V. 249 The 
affectation, which .has prevailed in Paris. .for idolizing tbe 
memory of your Henry the Fourth. 1834 Lyt1ox Hompett 
un. ili, From my childhood upward | have idolised the 
dreams of Virtue. 1882 Miss Beavvon Alt. Royal I. iii. 97 
He idolizes you, and he lets all the world see it. 4 

b. In literal sense: To make into an idol, to 
worship as an idol or idolatrously. ? Obs. 

1669 Gace Crt. Gentiles 1.1. ii, 13 The Moon is the same 
..with Diana, which the Gauls greatly tdolized. 1722 J. 
Covet Ace. Grk, Ch. 354 The Brasen Serpenl..when it was 
abused and Idolized. 1824 1. Fexuy Paraphr. /sa.ix. 7 He 
..Carveth a log of soundest wood To idolize. 

2. intr. To practise idolatry | cf. IDOLATRIZE v. 1). 

1631 H. Suircey A/art. Souldier u, iii. in Bullen O. PL 
I. 200 ‘I'was | that taught thee first to Idolize. 165 GAULE 
Magastrom. Ep. Ded. A ij b, Then the Jewish Apostates 
Idolized with it and by it. @ 1864 Fairsatrn (WEBSTER 
1864), T’o idolize after the manner of Egypt. 

Hence I-dolizing vé/. 5b. and ffl. a. 

1637 Gitcesrir Eng. Pop. Cerem. it. iv. 50 The Idolizing 
of the Ceremonies. 1677 Gitrix Demonol. (1867) 365 A sin: 
ful idolizing of the creature. 1870 Ruskis Avatra /ent. W. 
§ 33 The second greal condition for the advance of the art 
of sculpture is that the race should possess, in addition to 
the mimetic instinct, the realistic or idolizing instinct. 

Idolized \2i-délaizd), gr/.a. [f. prec. + -ED1] 

a. Made into an ido] ; considered or treated as 
an ido). b. Revered or loved to excess. 

1646 Br. Maxwect Surd. Jssach. 28 That too too much 
Idolized Reformation. 1649 Mittos £vkon, 1. Wks. (1851) 
346 ‘I'o throw contempt and disgrace.. upon this his Idoliz’d 

Book, 1705 Stannove araphr. 11.242. 1852 Miss YONGE 
Cameos (1877) IV. i. 13 She had cared little for her busband 
in comparison with ber idolized brother. 


Idolizer (ai-délaizas). [f. as prec. +-ER1.] One 
who idolizes. 
1660 H. Morr Ayst. Godl. vin. i. 281 Over-doting Idolizers 


of the Faculty of Free will. 1757 Foote A uthor1, Wks. 1799 if 
134, I thought these midwives to the muses were the idolizers 


IDOLO.-. 


-of you, their favourite sons. 1840 ALForD in /.i/e (1873) 25 
What wonder then if we became idolizers of Byron? 1889 
H. F. Woop £uglishu:an Rue Cain i, He was a dreaming 
idolizer, and idolizers are foredoomed. . 

Idolo-, combining form of Gr. ei3wAoy InoL, asin 
|| Idolodouli'a [Gr. dovAeia Dutta], veneration 
of an tnferior kind given to idols or images. Idolo- 
gra‘phical a., descriptive of idols. Idolomancy 
{Gr, pavreia divination by idols]. Idoloma‘nia, 
+ Idolo‘many [Mani], an infatuated devotion to 
idols ; zealous idolatry. 

1579 Furxe Confut. Sanders 608 It vexeth you that 
Maister Iewell calleth your worshippinge of Images *Idolo- 
doulia, because you will not haue it Idololatria. 1826 
Soutney Lett. (1856) III. 539 Recorded in their extra- 
ordinary “idolographical work. 1652 Gaute Magastromt. 
165 “Idolomancy. [divining by] Idolls, Images, Figures. 
1624 Gee foot out of Snare iti. 19 The practice of the 
people among them..is no lesse than *Idolomania. 1660 
Trapp Comm. Isa. xl. 19 So do the Turkes at this day [for- 
bid images], to the shame of Papists’ Idolomania. 1624 
Br. Mountacu Gagg xlv. 310 Then your *Idolomanie in 
Images, with stocks and stones, were clean dashed. 1654 
Trape Comm. Ps. cxy. 4 The like Idolomany is at this day 


found among Papists. 
Idoloclast (sidyléklest). [f. IpoLo- + Gr. 
A breaker or 


-kdaoTns breaker, after zconoclasi. 
demolisher of idols, an iconoclast. 

, 1843 Hare in Arnold's /hist. Rome IVI. Pref., In an 
idolatrous age, one of the men we most need is an idolo- 
clast .. Such an idoloclast we had in Dr. Arnold. 1846 De 
Quincey Sophecles' Antigone Wks. XIV. 204 Many idolo- 
clasts, who will expose the signs of disease, which zealots 
had interpreted as power. 

Hence Idolocla'stic a. = IcoNOocLASTIC. 

1851 Beddoes* Poems Mem.21 To the transient popularities 
of the day ..a mind so idoloclastic would show but little 
homage. 1852 Yasl's J/ag. XIX.19 Applying to poetry 
the fac idoloclastic test of resolution into prose. 

+Idolo‘later. Ods. [ad. eccl. L. x/d/olairés, 
later -/a/ra, a. Gr. eiSwdodartpys (in N. T.), f. efSw- 
do-y IDOL + -Aarpys worshipper.] =IDOLATER. 

a@1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & Alon. (1642) 66 Idololaters 
they were .. and Founders of Idololatry, in his opinion. 
fbid. 46, 63. a 

+Idololatric, z. Oss.  [f. med.L. type *ido- 
lolatrie-us, {. iddlolairia IDoLoLaTRY; cf. IDoOLA- 


TrRic.}] Idolatrous. 

aig Kren Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 INT. 351 Think 
how Mankind by Hell was captive led, In Rites Idololatrick 
-born and bred. * 

+ Idolola-trical, 2. Ods. [sec -1caL.] =prec. 

1sso Hoover Serv. Jonas Ep. «iij, He had remoued all 
grosse and sensible Idololatry: and with the swerde had 
taken away all the Idololatricall priests. 1654 Jer. ‘aytor 
Real Pres. 336 As they have ordered the businesse, they 
have made it superstitious and Idololatrical. 1679 ‘I’. Bartow 
Iuvoc, Saints & Ador, Cross 13 Stupidly irrational and.. 


highly Idololatrical, 

+Idolola‘trify, v. O/s. [f. L. idélolatri-a 
IpOLoLaTRY + -FY: cf. glorify.] ¢rans. To make 
the object of idolatry. 

a 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & A/on. (1642) 45 False, Idolo- 
latrified Pagan gods. 
tIdolo-latrous, 2. Oss. [f. IpoLoateR (or 
its source) + -ous.] =IDOLATROUS. 

1641 Be. MountaGu Acts & A/on. (1642) 88 The maine 
multitude of rebellious and Idololatrous Israelites. /6¢d, 
232 Those .. Idololatrous Priests. 

+Idolo‘latry. Oss. [ad. L. idé/olatria or Gr. 
eldwdAvAarpeia, I. eiSwAo-v IDOL + Aarpeia scrvice; 
(the etymological form from which d@d/atrja Ibo- 
LATRY was contracted).] | = IpoLatry. 

1550 Hloorer Seri. Fonas vi. 146 b, The vtward behauour 
and gesture of the receauer (of the sacrament], should want 
al kind of suspicion, shew, or inclinacion of Idololatrye. 
@ 1641 Br. MountaGu alcts § Alon, (1642) 219 Inducements, 
incitements to Idololatry, and all manner of impiety. 

Idoloter, obs. form of IDoLATER. 
+Idolothism. 0és. rare. [irreg. from next + 
-18M.] The practice of offering to idols. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst, Antichr.1.1. 11 We haue viewed 
the signe of the Crosse in his Idolothisme considered in 
generall, /d/. 20 ‘The Apostle .. in steed of saying "ly 
from Idolothisme, saith, flye from Idolatrie. 21640 J. Batt 
dnsw. Caune ii. (1642) 24 Flie from idolothisme. 

+ Idolo'thyous, @. Ods. Also erron. -thious. 
[f. Gr. efiwAo-v IDOL + Ov-ev to sacrifice + -oUS; 
after idolothyte.] Offered or sacrificed to an idol. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. i. 23 The thing being 
knowen to be Idolothious, a protestation that we honor not 
the Idol, serueth not the turne. 1637 Gittesme Zug. Pop. 
Ceremt.11.ix. 39 What needed Paul to write so much against 
the scandall of meates, and against the scandall of Idolo- 
thious meats? /érc. 111. iv. 47 The Idolothyous Ceremonies 
«are become Idols to those who have retained them. 

Idolothyte (aidg'lopait), a. and sé. ? Obs. In 
6 -atheit, 7 -othite, -yt, 7-8-athite, 8-yte. [ad. 
eccl. L. iddlothyt-us (Tertullian), a. Gr. eidwAdduros 
offered to idols, f. ei5wAo-v IDOL + Ou7ds sacrificed. ] 

A. adj. Offered to an idol. 

1562 A. Scotr Poems 1S. T. 5.) i. 153 Paull biddis nocht 
deill wt thingis idolatheit. 1637 Gutesme Eng. Pop. 
Cerem, u. ix. 38 The eating of Idolothyte Meats. _ 

B. sb. A thing offcred to an tdol. Chiefly 7. 

(=Gr. neut. pl. eidwAcdura Acts xv. 2G, 1 Cor. viti. t). 

1579 Fu.ke Heskins’ Parl. 372 They did eate Idolothytes 
of the sacrifice. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Autichr.1.i. 9 The 
Canon Law doth reackon a Pagan poeme to bee an Idolo- 


eer 


thite not to be vsed. 1703 Aloderation a Virtue 9 The 
Apostles Decree about Idolothytes, Blood, Things strangled, 
and Fornication. 

Hence Idolothy‘tic a., of or characterized by the 
eating of meats sacrificed to idols. 

1889 Huxcey Ess. Controverted Quest. (1892) 431 Those 
who assert the lawfulness of eating meat offered to idols .. 
I have called ‘idolothytic ’ Christians. 

+ Idolous, az. Oss. [f. Ipon sé. (or L. idol-2m) 
+ -0Us.] a. Of the nature of an idol. b. Ad- 
dicted to tdols, idolatrous. 

1546 Bare Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) 70 b, Was not thyss «- 
good wholsom counsell of thys Idolous Byshop? 1550 — 
Image Both Ch. u. K viijb, Whensuch an Image or Idoluse 
prince is thus vp set or constituted by authoryty. 1550 
— Afpol.22 NowwyllI cause that ydolous stynkynge monstre 
. .to shew himself abroad in hys owne proper persone, 1617 
Cotuins Def Bp. Ely i. ix. 389 An idolous peice of work. 

+ I-dolry. Oés. [f. Ipon sé. + -ry.] =IpoLatry. 

1535 STEWART Cron, Scot, II. 46 The faith of Crist and 
halie kirk to knaw.. And idolrie for to abhor alhaill. /ézd. 
03 Whe faith of Christ he hes for3et full quyte, And turnit 

es to ydolrie full tyte. 

I-dol-te‘mple. Thc temple of an idol. 

1577 (see s/ol-house s.v. Loot 10]. 1631 WEEVER Anc. Fs. 
Afon. 450 An Idoll Temple, dedicated to Apollo. 17 
Mickwe tr. Camoens’ Lustad 3 Levell'd to the dust ‘The 
idol-temples and the shrines of lust. 1860 Pusey J/i2. Proph. 
387 The one end of all was to form one great idol-temple, of 
which the centre and end was man, a rival worship to God. 

I-doluen, ME. pa. pple. of DELVE v. 

|| Idolum, -on (2iddu'lim, -pn). Pl. idola (also 
7 -aes,-ums). [L. ja/ni, a. Gr. eidwdov IDOL. 
Cf. also E1rpoon, and see Ipox 6, 7.] 

1. An image or unsubstanttal appearance ; a spectre 
or phantom; a mental image, an idea. 

1619 Purcnas Alicrocosmus \viii. 568 ‘The Constitution 
of the Soule, which is conflate of the Mind, Spirit, and 
Animall Soule, or !dolum. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
ut. uu. xxxi, If like be known by like, then must the mind 
Innate idolums in it self contain, I'o judge the forms she 
doth imprinted find Upon occasions. 1857 T. E. Wess 
Intellectualism Locke iv. 68 \f by the inadverient utterance 
of the wrong spell the magician has evoked a host of idola, 
he has himself furnished the counter-spell by which they are 
to be exorcised, 

2. A false mental tmage or conception ; a fallacy. 

(1620 Bacon Nov. Org. 1. xxxix, Quatuor sunt genera /do- 
forum quz mentes humanas obsedent. Tis (docendi gratia) 
nomina imposuimus; vt primum genus, /dola Tribts; 
secundum, /dola specés; tertium, /dola Fort; quartum, 
Idola Theatri vocentur.]} 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. v. iv. § 3 As for 
the Elenchs of Images or Idolaes; certainly Idolaes are the 
profoundest Fallacies of the mind of man, 1654 WuitLock 
Zootomia 255 ‘Yo come to the second Bench of Ceusurers, 
fitted with peevish exclusive Notions, or Idola made by 
Education, Tradition, etc. 1678 Cuowortn dated] Syst. t. 
v. § 1. 679 This opinion .. can be accounted no other than 
an idotum specus {as some affect to phrase it: sofe—l.ord 
3acon in his Novnnu: Organon) or a prejudice of men's 
minds. 1863 Lecxy Aation. (1878) I. 403 lacon..was pre- 
eminently noted for his classification of the sd@ola or distort- 
ing influences that act on the mind, 1874 Sayce Comfpar. 
Philol, ii. 63 What were intended to be mental landmarks 
become what Bacon expressively termed Idola, empty as- 
sumptions and misconceptions. ; 

I-dol-wo:rship. The worship of idols. 

1667 Mitton /, Z. xu. 115 Bred up in !dol-worship. 1712 
S. Crarke Doctr. Trin. 1. i. § 3.61 Beware of Idol- worship. 
1875 Heves Ess., Self Discipline 1g It is idol-worship to 
substitute the form for the spirit. 

Hence I-dol-wo:rshipper. 

ai61g Fotrersy Atheom. 1. xi. § 5 (1622) 121 In making 
himselfe an Idol-God, lee becommeth, .an Idol-worshipper. 

I-don, ME. pa. pple. of Do z., I-po v. 

Idoneal (aiddunzal), a. rare. [f. L. tdone-us + 
-AL.] =IDoNEOUS. 

1760 NV. & Q. 7th Ser. (1888) VI. 403 Tho* they have Parts, 
with Fortune at their Will; Fine paper too, idoneal ‘Types 
for Jargon. . ; 

Idoneity (aidon7iti’. [ad. late L. sdonecitas, 
-lalem, {. tdoneus (see next. Cf. F. idonéité, It. 
tdoneita.| Tttness, snitableness or aptitude. 

1617 Counins Def. Bp. Ely u. x. 488 We are not to meane 
it of moral! idoneity, or moral! sufficiencie, but of Eccle- 
siasticall. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 139, They 
want the..meetness, the aptitude or idoneity for the inheri- 
tance of the Saints in light. 1822 C. Butter Aesin. (1823) 
I. 32 To inquire and report upon the learning. .and general 
idoneity of the purchaser. 

Idoneous (aiddwniss\), a. Now rare. [f. L. 
tidone-us fit, suitable+-ous.] Apt, ht, or suitable. 

ar61s Bricue Cron. Ertis Ross (1850) 5 Quhilk Mark 
abbot enterit in the monasterie.-and fande the said place 
destitute of idonius personis, ornamentes, etc. 1626 H’ater/, 
Arch. in 10th Rep, Hist. ASS. Comm. App. v. 337 Two 
idoneows and decent persons shall be .. elected wardens of 
the said yeelde. 1680 Lovie (roduc. Chem, Princ, W. 71 
Salt-peter is slowly generated in the Earth by gradual.. 
Alterations of some Idoneous Matter. 1726 AvLIFFE 
Parergon 39 An Ecclesiastical Benefice .. ought to be con- 
ferr'd on an Idoneous Person. 1822 Syo. Smitu Zss. Wks. 
(1869) 418 A bitter, bustling, theological Bishop, ., the ido- 
neous vehicle of abuse against the Establishment. 

Hence Ido'neousness, fitness, tdonetty. 

1727 Baitery vol. II, /doncousness, fitness, meetness. 1848 
Blackw, Mag. Nov. 527 ‘Vhe scattered rays of idiosyncrasy 
and idoneousness. . ; 

Idorgan (i'df:igan). Lro/. [Arbitrartly f. Ip-ka. 
+Orcan.] An ideal or potential organism, 

1883 P. Geppes in Eucycl. Brit. XVI. 842/2 The colonies 
of Protozoa are mere idorgans. 
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IDYLLIAN. 


I-dorue(n, ME. pa. pple. of DERVE v. I-doub- 
let, of Dounte v. Idous, obs. f. Hrprovs. 
I-douted, ME. pa. pple. of Doust v. I-douwed, 
of Dow v.2, to endow. 

Idra, Idre, obs. ff. Hypra, I-drad, ME. pa. 
pple. of Dreap v. I-drahen, i-drawe(n, of 
Draw v. I-drede, of Dreap v. 

+ I-dree, v. Obs. (OE. gedrcéogan, {. dréogan 
to DrEE.] ¢frans. To do, perform, endure, suffer. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2726 Pat he da:x-hwila ze-drozen hefde, 
cso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. ix. 20 Wif diu blodes flouing.. 
sedolade vel gedrog. ¢1175 Lamb. Hon. 29 We moten 
idrejan ure wil Je hwile pe we beod 3unge. c1205 Lay. 
6708 He ne mihte idrizen [c 1275 polie] to iheren bene mucbe 
drem. az2zz5 Juliana 27 Hwil pat eauer six inen mahten 
idrehen heaten hire beare bodi. 

I-dreufe, ME. pa. pple. of Drive v. 

Idrialin (i-drialin). [f. as next +-1N.] 

l. A/in. The name originally given by Dumas 
(tn ¢832) to IDRIALITE. 

1844 Dana J/in. (ed. 2) 517 Idrialin. coe 

2. Chem. The essential constituent of idrialite, 
C,,H.,,0, forming colourless scales which melt at 
a very high temperature. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 748 When branderz 
is distilled, idrialin comes over in brilliant plates, light and 
micaceous, .. burning with the exhalation of a balsamic 
odour. 1838 Penny Cyc. XII. 397/1 Idrialin was obtained 
by M. Dumas from a mineral found in the quicksilver mines 
of Idria, 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. IIL. 242 Idrialin 
heated with strong sulphuric acid forms a solution of a fine 
blue colour, like that of sulphindigotic acid. ; 

Idrialite (i‘drtaloit). 4/2, [Named from /dria 
tn Austrta where the mineral ts found tn the quick- 
silvcr mines: see-LITE.] A mineral hydiocarbon, 
called also inflammable ctnnabar; ‘it ts massive 
and opaque, with greasy lustre, and greytsh or 
brownish-black colonr’ (Watts). (It was made 
known to chemists by Payssé in 1814, and was at 
first named by Dumas, 1832, t¢r2a/11.) 

1849 J. Nicot J/in. 523 Idrialite..burns with a thick 
smoky flame. 1868 Dana A/éu. (ed. 5) 738 Duinas separated 
the idrialite by treatment with oil of turpentine. ; 

Idrious, Idromancer, Idropise, Idrosis, 
obs. ff. Elyprious, Ilypromancer, HypRopsy, 
{I1pkosIs, 

I-driuen, I-dronken,I-drowe, ME. pa. pples. 
of Drive, Drink, DREE vds. : 

I-dubbed, I-dubled, I-durked, I-dust, 
I-dut, ME. pa. pples. of Dus, Dousie, Dark, 
Dest, Dit vds. 

+I-du3e, zc. Obs. (Cf. OE. duzan to be of use, 
avail (see Dow v.!).]. Profitable, advantageous. 

ai1250 Owl & Night. 1582 Pat gode wif..fondep hu heo 
muge Do bing bat him beo iduje. 

Idyll, idyl (aidil). Also 7 eidyl(1. See also 
Ipypuium. fad. L. tdyllium (édylium), a. Gr. 
eiSuAAtov a short descriptive poem, dim. of eldos 
form, picture. Cf. F. zdy//e.] 

1. A short poem, descriptive of some picturesque 
scenc or incident, chiefly in rustic life. Prose zdyll, 
a prose composition treating subjects of the same 
kind in a poettc style. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny II. 296 Those amatorious eidyls and 
eclogues of Theocritus among Greek Poets, of Catullus and 
Virgil among vs. 1658 Puituirs, /dy/, a kinde of Eclogue, or 
Pastoral Poem, such as was written by Thencritus, Moschus, 
and others. 1799 W. Fay1.or in Robberds Afem, (1843) 1. 
243 ‘lhe descriptive parts of this idyll..are unsurpassable. 
1859 J. H. Stiriinc Crit. Ess., Tennyson (1868) 61 The 
Idyll or Idyl .. is, on the whole, Tennyson's favourite form 
of rhythmical composition. 1873 Symonos Grk, Poets x. 
306 ‘The naine of the Idyll sufficiently explains its nature. 
It is a little picture. Rustic or town life, legends of the 
gods, and passages of personal experience supply the idyllist 
with subjects. Geuerally there is a narrator, and in so far 
the Idyll is epic; its verse too is the hexameter. 1879 
World 16 Apr., An Idyl is .. not necessarily concerning 
pastoral matters, though from the prevalence of such topics 
in the idyls of Theocritus, the general notion is that idyllic 
and pastoral are almost convertible terms. 1888 Barrte 
(t¢tfe) Auld Licht Idylls. {Prose.] . 

2. transf. An episode or a series of events or 
circumstances of pastoral or rttral simplicity, and 
suitable for an idyll. 

1841-4 Emerson £ss., Poet Wks. (Bohn) I. 164 The pair- 
ing of the birdsis an idyll, not tedious as our idylls are. 1869 
Lecky Europ. Mor. 11.v.296 Nausicaa, whose figure shines 
like a perfect idyll among the tragedies of the Odyssey, 

3. Mus. ‘A composition, usually instrumental, 
of a pastoral or senttmental character ’(Cev?. Dict.). 

4. Comb, Idyll-pastoral a., pastoral in subject 
and tdyllic tn form. 

1849 E. C. Orté tr. Anmboldt's Cosmos Il. 434 The 
artificial form of idyl-pastoral romances, and didactic poems. 

Idyller (si-dilas). [f. prec. +-ER!.] The author 
of au idyll. con: Me 

1895 Brit. Weekly 7 Feb, 258 That life which lies just 
behind to-day..and would soon be quite forgotten if it were 
not for the ‘idyller’, who has saved some of the best for us. 

Idyllian (aidi‘lian), a. rare. Also 8 idilian. 
[f. Le tdylié-rem Lovee + -AN.] =IDYLLIC. ; 

nqt0 M. Davigs Athen. Brit. 11.150 Of all the Poetick 
Salt 


s, the Epick is most Pure. .the Eclogist and Idilian the 


most Country-wise and Native. 1844 THiRLWALL Greece 


IDYLUIC. 


VIII. Ixvi. 416 A pleasing idyllian episode in a life divided 
bel ween the senate and the camp. 1863 Mary Howitt /. 
Bremer's Greece 1.1. 15 The country is of idyllian beauty. 


Idyllic (aidilik), 2. [mod. f. Gr. ei5vAAt-ov 
Ibyti+-1c. Cf F. tdyliigee.) 
a. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of an idyll. 


b. Forming a suitable theme for an idyll; full of | 


natural simple charm or pictnresqneness. 

1856 Mrs. Stowk Dred 11. 68 How perfectly cool and 
inviting you look! Really, quite idyllic! 1861 Sa?. Rev. 
7 Sept. 248 The Amante and Aladonna of Ciullo d’Alcamo 
.. to us appears to display a genuine and wonderful idyllic 
power. 1862 Lowett Bigtow P. Ser. 1. ii, Much might be 
..said on the lopick of Idyllick and Pastoral Poetry. 1874 
Farrar Christ xlii, Al Nazareth, with all its idyllic memo- 
ries of His boyhood, and His mother’s home. 1897 DowpEn 
Fr. Lit... iv. 326 An Ulopian visionary, an idyllic dreamer, 

Hence Idy‘llical a. rare; Idy llically adv. 

1874 Symonps Sé&. /taly & Greece (1898) I. viii. 164 The 
female heads are singularly noble and idyllically graceful. 
1876 Saintspury in Aeodemy 30 Dec. 622 They spend the 
winter idyllically. 1885 STEVENSON Dynamiter 117 A pro- 
cess. .of idyllical simplicity. 

I-dyllism. [See -1s.] The peculiar charaeter 
or nature of an idyllic poem or scene. 

1873 S. Warp in Longfellow's Life (1801) 111. 219 The 
omission of those dramatic contrasts..makes your master- 
piece soothing and tender, almost to idyllism. 

Idyllist (ai-dilist). Also idylist. [f. Ipyit 
+-1sT.] A writer of idylls; an idyllic poet. 

1799 W. Tavtor in Robberds Merz. (1843) 1. 243, I should 
not think the English idyllist wise, who made himself a 
character in such a scene. 1873 [see Ipvtt 1). 1886 
Athenzum 6 Feb. 207/2 Ready to measure himself witb 
the idylisl of another age. 

|| Idy‘llium, -on, Oés. Also 6 idilion. PI. 
idyllia (-ums, -ons). [a. L. idyllium, a. Gr. 
elSvAAwy : see EDYLt.} = EDYLL. 

1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Aug., Such pretie 
descriptions .. vseth Theocritus, to bring in his Idyllia. 
/bid. Oct., This Aiglogue is made in inutation of Theo- 
critus his xvi. Idilion. 1647 H. More /oems Pref., Every 
Poem is an Idyllium. 1917 Lavy M. W. Montacu Let. to 
Pope x Apr., Theocritus..1 do nol doubt, had he been born 
a Briton, but his Idylliuins had been filled with descriptions 
of thrashing and churning. 1727-41 CHampers Cyc/. s.v., 
‘Theocritus 1s the oldest author who has written idyllions. 
1809 W. Irvine Avickerd. (1861) 51 To sing, in soft Bucolic 
or negligent Idyllium, the rural beauties of Ihe scene. 

Idyllize (ai-dilsiz), v. [f. loyeb+-1mk.) trans. 
To make into an idyll; to render idyllic. 

1886 Sysonns Renaiss. /t., Cath. Keac?. (1898) VII. viii. 
12 ‘The force of the poem [‘Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered] is 
.-idyllised in the episode of Erminia among the shepherds. 

Idyot(e, Idyothe, obs. forms of lor. 

Idyous, obs. form of Hipeous. 

Te-, former spelling of JE-, as in /ealouste, Jesus : 
see I, the letter. 

-le, earlier form of -y suffix, primarily in words 
from OF. -ée or -¢, as astronomte, fancte, citte, 
duetie; but often extended also to words from OE. 
-#2, aS tcte, stonie, and from other sources; in mod. 
use known chiefly asthe Sc. spelling, now also often 
adopted in England. of the diminutive -y in dzrdie, 
acarie, doggte, Jeanie, Willie, ete. 

1727 W. MatHer Ing. Jan's Comp. aE nalish Words 
that end with the sound of 7, may be indifferently writ with 
ay, or 2¢3 Safety or Safetie, Bounty or Bountie, but you 
must never end them with an / only, as Bounti, Safeti, for 
we have no English words so terminated. 1887 J. S. 
Winter 4 Siege-Badby 11. 7 Now, my chickie, let me go. 

Iebet, ieobet, obs. ff. Gipper. I-egged, ME. 
pa. pple. of ce v.1 Tekyl, obs. f. Icke, icicle. 
Teld, obs. f. YrELp. JI-eled, ME. pa. pple. of 
ELE v.1 O6s., to anoint. Ielefioure, ielopher, 
obs. ff. GittyFLowerR. JI-ended, ME. pa. pple. 
of Exp v.1 Teniuer, obs. f. Juniper. I-eode, 
pa. t. of I-cov. Obs. 

-ier, a suffix forming nouns designating position, 
employment, or profession, derived from sbs., rarely 
agent-nouns from vbs., (1) in words of ME. age, 
in which the suffix is unstressed, and varies (or 


has varied) with -yer, as col/ier, bowyer, (2) in words | 


of later date (siuce 16th ¢.), in which the suffix is 
stressed, and varies with -EER, as bomdarddier, 
cashier, cannoneer (-ter), financier. 

1. In words of ME. age, the suffix is of obscure 
and app. of diverse origin. Among the earliest 
examples are cottier (cotter), tilter, and bowyer : 
the first is a. OF. cotter = med.L. cotarzus, and its 
retention of -zer is remarkable, because OF. -zer 
normally became -ey in AFr. and Eng., as in du//er, 
draper, farmer (see -ER= 2); ¢¢liere (1250-1409), 
‘tiller, cultivator’, appears to be an analogical 
formation on OE. ¢@2/ia, early ME. ¢z/ze, on the 
analogy of such pairs as OE. Aunfa, ME. huntere, 
since the etymological formation would have been 
tilere; for bowyer (1297 dowiare, a1450 bowyere, 
bowwyere), the suggestion has been made that the 
z, y, Tepresents the 3 of ME. é03e, Bow; but this 
is doubtful. Other examples are co//ter (15th c. 
koltere, cholier, colyer, ete.), lawyer 1362 (but 
also, 21400, /awer), lockyer (1407 /okier), brazier 
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(1400-50 draster, brasyere), hellier, hillyer (15th c. 
helter, helyer, hillyer\, spurrter ai450, halyer 
1479 (haulyer 1577), grater c1500. Of glazter 
‘a 1400), clothier, hoster, sawycr (a 1300), furrier, 
pavier, tour (16th c.), there exist as carly (in some 
eases earlier) forms in -er; courier, cozter, furrter, 
are 16th e. forms altered from MI. or OF. agent- 
nouns in -our; drovier. glosier, kiddter, are 16th c. 
variants of drover, vloser, hidder; lovter a late 
vulgarism for /over. In other words, as carrier, 
courtier, currter, soldier, the suftix is really -er (or 
earlier -our), the 7 belonging to the Eng, or F. vb. 
stem. (See also -1ouit.) 

2. In words of later introduetion, the suffix is the 
F. -ter (:—L. -drius: see -any). The earlier of 
these, as bombardier, cannonier (-cer), cashier, 
cavalier, chevalier, halberdier, hargucbusier, date 
from 16th e.; others, as brigadier, carabinier (-eer), 
cutrasster, financier, fusilier, condolier, grenadter, 
from 17th or 18the. Some, as corde/ter, have taken 
the place of an earlier forin in -e7, which goes baek 
to ME. Many of these also oecur with the spelling 
-cer, expressing the English pronunciation ; in some 
this spelling has been established, and from them 
-EER has beeome a living English suffix, as in 
auctioneer, chartotecr, pamphiletcer. 

Ierapigre: see Hitra Picra. Ierarch, ier- 
archie, obs. ff. Mienarcu, -y. I-erded, -et, 
ME. pa. pple. of ErDE v. Ods., to dwell. 

{| Ier-oe ‘7érd0- . Sc. Also heir-oye. ([Gael. 
tar-ogha, {, tar after + ogha grandchild.] A great- 
grandchild. 

1701 Brasxp Descr. Orkney 71 (Jam.) There was also one 
Laurentius in the parish of Waes, whose heir-oyes do yel 
live there, who arrived at a great age. 1786 urns Ded. 
to G. Hamilton xiv, May health and peace, with mutual 
rays, Shine on the evening o° his days; Till bis wee curlie 
John's ier-oe .. The last sad tnournful rites bestow ! 

I-escad, ME. pa. pls. of Ask v. Tesserand, 
obs. f. Jazenant. Teste, obs. ff. Gest, Jest. 
Iesyne, var. GEsINE Ods., chfidbed. I-eten, ME. 
pa. pple. of Ear v. Iethe, iepe, var. of Earn 
Obs., easy. Tette, Iettour, obs. ff. Jer, JETTER. 
Iewise, var. of Jutse Ods. Tey, obs. f. Itve. 

If Gf, con. (s6.). Forms: 1 gif, ayf (ef, 
gife, sib), 2-5 3if, 3ef, 3 3zief, 3eif, 3uf, (Orm2) 
3iff, 3-5 3yf, yef, also 4 j3iue, yif(f, yhef, 4-5 
jeue, yeue, 5 3ife, 3yfe, yiffe, yeffe, 3eff); 73, 
4- if, (4 ef, 4-6 yf, 5 yff, 5-6 iffe, 5-7 iff). 
See also Gir. (OE. gif (early WS. rare zicf,, late 
WS. zyf Northumbr. rare zef), corresp. (more or 
less) to OF ris. zef, gef, ef (fof, of , OS. ef (of) 
(MLG. jof, MDu. 7of, of, Du. of ) ‘if’, OIG. rb 
(oba, ub?), MING. obe, 06, Ger. ob ‘whether, if’, ON. 
of ‘if’, Goth. zbaz ‘whether, lest’, judaz ‘if, even 
if, although’. Thc phonetie relations of the various 
forms, and their OTeut. type or types, have not 
been satisfactorily determined. By many considered 
to represent one or more cases of the sb. represented 
by OFIG. zéa str. f., ‘condition, stipulation, doubt’, 
ON, J, ef neut., tft, off wk. masc., ‘doubt, hesita- 
tion" (whenee de fa vb. ‘to doubt’, Sw. jaf 
‘exception, challenge ’, 7a/va‘to make an exception 
against, to ehallenge’), the conj. thus meaning 
originally ‘on condition’, ‘on the stipulation 
(that)’; but it has not been certainly determined 
whether the econj. is thus derived from the sb., or 
the sb. founded on the conj. A notable point in 
ME. is the development of the northern form 
Gir, q.v.] 

I. Introducing a clause of condition or suppo- 
sition (the protasis of a conditional sentence). 

On condition that; given or granted that; in 
(the) case that; supposing that; on the suppo- 
sition that. 

l. With the conditional clause or protasis in the 
indicative. The indicative after 7f implies that 
the speaker expresses no adverse opinion as to the 
truth of the statement in the clause; it is con- 
sistent with his acceptance of it. 


(In modern use the indicative is preferred to the subjunc- 
live in cases which lie near the border-line of 1 and 2.) 

a. Conditional clause in present (or pres. fers.) 
indicative; a. with principal clause in present (or 
pres. perf.) indicative. 

Beowutf\Z.) 447 Ac he me habban wile d[rjeore fahne gif 
mec dead nimed. 971 Blick’. Hom, 27 Pas ealle ic pe sylle, 
zif pu feallest tome. c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xviil. 15 ayf 
he be sehyrd, bu zestapelast pinne brodor. ¢ 1200 Vices & 
Virtues 33 3if du Sus dost, danne berest bu pin rode. 1382 
Wyeiir John i. 25 What therfore baptysist thou, if tbou art 
not Crist, nethir Elye, nether prophete? 21450 Ant. de fa 
Tour (1868) 5 For yef ve do, the dede praiethe for you, 
1611 Biste Gen. iv. 7 If thou doe [16..doest] well, shalt 
thou not be accepted? and if tbou doest {Coverp. do] 
not well, sinne lieth at the doore. Fas. ti. 17 Euen so 
faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone. 1777 
SuHeriwan Sch. Scand. 1. ii, Sbe’s six and fifty if she’s a day. 
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1861 Jucia Kavanacn French Wom, of Lett. 1. viii. 214 If 
I have not married, it is because I have not loved. 1 
Bowen Logie vi. § 3. 165 If A is true, O is false, E false, and 
I true... 1f A is false, O is true. If Ie is false, I is true. 
1878 Morey Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. Carlyle 200 If he does see 
it, he rides roughshod over it. 

8. with principal elause in future indic. (or its 
equivalent . 

e1000 Ags. Gosp. John viii. 52 xif hwa mine sprace 
achealt ne bid he nafre dead. ¢ 1200 Orin 673 3iff he seb 
patt mann iss ohht Forrferedd off hiss sihhpe, He wile 
himm faxrenn. a1250 Owl & Night. go4 jet i be wulle ap 
oder segge 3if bu hit const ariht bilegge. 1297 R. Grove. 
(Rolls) 10997 3uf we dob ou wrong wo ssal ou do ri3t? ¢ 1300 
Tlarrow, fielt 119 3ef thou revest me of myne, Y shal reve 
the of ie ¢1340 Cursor AM. 14754 CLrin.) Zif 3¢ bis 
lemple felle to grounde J shal hit rise in litil stounde. ¢ 1440 
Partonope 626; Gyff 1 scape fro thens on lyve Agayn to 
prysoun I shall come as blyfe. 1596 Suaks. Merch. V. 11. 
1. 70 If we are like you in the resi, we will resemble you in 
that. 1633 Costére Whore 1.i. in Bullen O, Pd. IV, He tell 
another tale, if they have done. 1776 Trial of Nundo- 
comar 73/2 If you do not give a plain answer to a plain 
question, you will be committed. 1816 d: Wirson City of 
Plagne ri. 36 Vil give thee half of it If thou speak’st truly. 
Alod. Vf he does it, he will be punished. : 

y. with principal clause in imperative. 

agoo Aartyrot.in O, E. Texts 178 And 3if monn minne 
noman nemned in zxnizre frecennisse .. Sonne gefylze se 
Sinre inildheortnesse, ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 15 
Soblice zyf pin bropor syngad [Lend. synngiga; Kushiw. 
firnize zeZ syngize] wid pe, ga and styr him. /éid. 16 zyf 
he pe ne gehy13 [Z. acheres; A. Ze-herep], nim bonne zyt 
wenne iwezen to be. ¢ 1200 /rin. Coll. Hom. 31 5ef 
pe is lef pin hele, heald pin cunde. 1340 Ayend. 187 Yef pou 
hest yno3 of guode, yef Iargeliche, and yef pou hest lite, of 
bo litle yef gledliche. 1388 Wvctir JVaft, xviii. 16, 17 If he 
herith thee not, take with thee oon or tweyne..And if he 
herith [z.». here] not hem, seie thou to the chirche. 1535 
CovirDALe Gen, xlvii. 6 Yf thou knowest that there be men 
of actiuyte amonge them, make them rulers of my calell. 
1611 Baste Jods xxxviii. 18 Declare if thou knowest it all. 
— Philem. 18 If hee hath wronged thee or oweth thee 
ought, put Ihal on mine account. 1680 Drypen Ovid's 
let. 1.[= Lat. ¢. 761) (1717) 35 If 1am Heav'n-begot, assert 
your Son By some sure Sign. <A/od. If they are nol good, 
throw them away. 

8. with principal clause of other forms. 

1611 Biste 2 Cor. xi. 4 If he that commeth preacheth 
another Tesus. ye might well bexre with him. 1821 Byron 
Cai 1. i. ot If I ebiante not from these. . Why should I quail 
from him who now approaches? <A/od. If records are to be 
trusted, there was no famine this year. ieee 

b. Conditional clause in past(or pluperf.) indic., 
with principal clause in indie. or imper. 

e825 Vesp /’satter vii. 4,5 if ic dyde dis, xif is unreht- 
wisnis in hondum minum, 2if ic asald da:m zeldendum me 

fel, ic sefallu [ete]. @ 1000 Cedmon's Gen. 661 aif pu him 
i wuht hearmes gespratce he forgifS hit peah. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. John xiii. 14 Rif ic pwoh cowre fet. .%e sceolon 
pwean eower alc odres fet. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 8835 
3if enie of is men misdude pe pouere..vengance he nom 
Stronge. ¢1330 R. kunne Chron. (1810) 40 If he had pes 
at cuen, he had non at morow. ¢ 1386 Cuatcer Aut.’s T. 
257 If that Palamon was wounded sore Arcite is hurt as 
moche as he or moore, 1600 Suaks. A. V. LZ. ut. ii. qt Hf 
thou neuer was't at Court, thou neuer saw’sl good manners $ 
if thou neuer saw’st good maners, then thy manners must 
be wicked..Thou art in a parlous state. 183z Tennyson 
Lotos-caters 33 If his fellow spake, His voice was thin. 1835 
THietwatt Grecee J. vii. 267 If Amyclae was the Achacan 
capital, we can the better understand how it mighi be able 
to hold out. 1855 Lewes Goethe ii (1875) 11 But if the town 
was heedless, not so were the stars. J/od. \f he had loved 
her before, he now adored her. — : 

ce. Conditional clause in fature indicative (or its 
equivalent), with principal clause in indic. or imper. 
Now arch. (supplied by a). 

(Béo is here considered as future.) 

e825 Vesp. Psatter xii. 5 (xiii. 4] Da swencad me gefiad, 
zif onstyred ic beam. 835 in O. &. Texts 448 Ann ic his 
reodomunde, if he Sonne lifes bid. ex000 Ags. Cosp. 
Matl. v. 37 Sodlice gyf par mare by3, pat bid of yfele. 
c 1205 Lay. 482 5if pou pis nult ipolien be scal beon ba wrse. 
1297 R. Guouc. (Rolls) 716 3if pou wole 3ut..more..wite of 
me, Al..pe ground icholle segge be. ¢1375 Cursor Af. 

$39 (Laud) Yf pou wolle Py forebode hold vhow shall be 
ord as I pee told. 1382 Wveur Jatt, xviii. 15 3if thi 
brother shal synne {1388 synneth, 1611 shall 1respasse] in 
thee, go thou and reproue hym..3if he shal heere [1388 
herith] thee, thou hast wonnen thi brother. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) /é/d., If thy brother shal offend against thee, goe 
and rebuke him. If he shall heare thee, thou shalt gaine 
[1611 hast gained] thy brother. 1611 Biste Welt. xvii. 19 
If lwo of you shall agree..as touching any thing that they 
shall aske, it shall bee done for them. . 

2. With the conditional clause or protasis in the 
subjunctive, and the principal clause or apodoses 
tu the indicalive or imperative. The subjunetive 
after if implies that the speaker guards himself 
from endorsing the truth or realization of the 
statement ; it is consistent with his doubt of it. 

a. Conditional clause in present subjunctive ; 
a. with principal clause in imperative. 

Beowntf (Z.) 452 Onsend hizelace gif mec hild nime. 805 
in O. E. Texts 442 Rif bio.. bearn nzbbe..ponne foe he 10 
3xm londe. agoo /did. 176 zif men ferlice wyrde unsofte, 
ode sprecan ne maese, balga bim dis water. ¢950 Lindis/. 
Gosp. Mark xii. 19 Moses us awrat pat gef huzle .. broder 
dead sie .. and forletes bet wif.. onfoe broder his hlaf das 
ilce. ¢1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. iv. 3 syf pu godes sunu sy 
[Vulg. es; Lind. du ard, Rushkw, siz, Hatt. syo} cwed pat 
pas stanas to hlafe gewurdon. [bid. 6 ayf pu godes sunu 
eart {[V. es; L.ard; R.sie; H. ert]. ¢1325 Metr. Hom. 
52 Ilk dai mak we a torne Till beuin, ef we god men be. 
1382 Wyciir Jatt. iv. 3 5if Ibou be [1388 art, TiNDALE 
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and ali vv. to 1611 be, R, V, art] Goddis sone, say that 
these stoons be maad looues. ¢ 1430 /wo Cookery-bks. g 3if 
it be lente or fyssday take brothe of be freysshe fysshe. 
1534 [tnoace Lake xiii 9 If it beare not then, after that, 
cut it doune [ater vv. thou shalt cut it downe), 1612 
Bisre Yohu xx. 1§ Sir, if thou haue borne |Vulg. sustudistis 
Wye ir, Genev., Rhea, R.V. hast; Tinpare, CRanmeR 
have borne] him hence, tell me where thou hast layd him. 
— Phil. ii. 1 If there bee therefore any consolation in 
Christ .. Fulfill ye my ioy. 1759 Jounson /dler No. 78 P5 
If there be any man faultless, bring him forth into publick 
view. A/od. If he come to-morrow, send for me. 

8. with principal clause in future indic. (or its 
equivalent). 

13.. Cursor Al. 6675 (Gott.) If he to min auter fly Men sal 
him pein draw to die. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod, 500 If gold 
ruste, what shal Iren doo? ¢ 1400 Maunoev. (1839) iii. 25 
3if thou kysse me, thou schalt have alle this Tresoure. 
(bid. (Roxb.) v. 14 If pou ga noght, pou schall hafe greie 
harme. ¢1450 Myrc 67 3ef thow do pus thow schalt be 
dere To alle men that sen and here. 1526 Tinpate Luke x. 
6 And yf the sonne of peace be thare, youre peace shall rest 
apon hym. 1533 More Debell. Salear Wks. 9536/1 He that 
dyeth in deadly sinne, shall goe to the deuill, if goddes 
word be true. 1611 Biste Fudge. xvi. 17 If I bee shauen .. 
I sball become weake, and bee like any other man. 1818 
Cruise Digest ied. 2) 11. 142 If part of the money..be paid 
off, and a farther suin is borrowed .. no redemption will be 
granted unless both sums are paid. an 

y. with principal clause in pres. indic. 
¢ 1400 Mavunoev. (Roxb.) Prol. 2 If we be riz3t childer of 
Criste, we awe for to chalange be heritage bat oure fader 
left to vs. /bid. & 4 If a man come fro be west partys 
of pe werld.. he may.. wende thurgh Almayne. 1450 
Myrc 22 Luytel ys worthy by prechynge, 5ef thow be 
of euyle lyuynge. 1526 Tinoate John 1. 25 Why bap- 
tisest tbou then yf thou be nott Christ, nor Helias? 1596 
Suaks. A/erch. V. in. i. 71 If a lew wrong a Christian, 
what is his humility? 1621 Bisre Yoke xv. 18 1f the world 
hate you, ye know that it hated me before it hated you. 
1648 fetes Blind Guide i.7 f 1 be so young, I am in 
Part excused for my illiteratenesse. 1654 Z. Coxe Logich 
(1657) 118 ] Ps. cxxvii. 1] If the Lord keep not the citie, the 
keepers watch in vain. 1839 Yuszes 11 Apr., If we be not 
all Durhamised withio another month, it is not from any 
sensible relaxation in the work of projected mischief. 1851 
E. A. Litton Ch, of Christ iv. (1898) 163 If it {the Church} 
be in its essence as visible a body as the republic of Venice, 
we have no need of faith to realise its existence. 

6. with principal clause of other form. 

1662 STicuixcri. Orig. Sacr.1. vi. § 4 If we believe Joseph 
Scaliger, there could not be an Iclipse of the Sun at the time 
affirmed by Tarrutius, 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. tv. 736 
For sev'n continu’d Months, if Fame say true, The wretched 
Swain his Sorrows did renew. 

b. Conditional clause in past subjunctive (in past 
sense), with principal clause in indic. or imper. 

@ 1400 Octoutan 841 Yef he were er y-bete sore, Thanne 
was he bete moche more. 1593 SHaxs. Rich. //,1. ili. 201 
If euer I were Traitor, My nante be blotted from the hooke 
of Life. 1601 — Fut. C. an. ii. 84 If it were so, it was 
a greeuous Fault, And greeuously hath Casar answer'd it. 
1850 Tesnyson /1 Jeut. cxxii, If thou wert with me, and the 
grave Divide us not, be with me now. 

ce. Conditional clause in subjunctive with should 
in present or futare sense (‘if it should rain to-day 
or to-morrow ’) with principal clause in imperative, 
or in future, present, or pres. perf. indicative (‘ do 
not come’, ‘I shall not come’, ‘I am prepared for 
it’, ‘I have planned something else’). 

1821-3 Rocers /faly xviii.1 If ever you should come to 
Modena .. Stop at a Palace near the Reggio-gate. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick. vii, If you should go near Barnard 
Castle, there is good ale at the King’s Head. 1850 Tenny- 
son fu Mei. xliv, If such a dreamy touch should fall, 
QO turn thee round, resolve the doubt. A/od. If you should 
come across him, tell hin that I ani looking for him. 

3. With both protasis and apodosis in the sub- 
Junctive. Expressing a mere hypothesis which is 
admittedly not true or realized, and stating what 
would be the logical or natural consequence of its 
truth or realization. 

a. Conditional clause in past seehjunctive, with 
present or future sense (‘if you came’, ‘should 
come’, ‘werc to come’ now or to-morrow). 

898 O. LE. Chron. an. 894 Swa bet he mehte zzgperne 
Berecan Zif hie wnigne feld secan wolden. c¢1000 Ags. 
Gosp, John viii. 42 zif god ware eowre fazder, witodlice ze 
lufedon me [Liés?. zif god faeder iuer uoere zie ualde lufiga 

«-mec}. cr250 Kent, Seru.in O. £. Alisc. 27 He hit wolde 
slon, yef he hit michte finde. ¢ 1300 /Yaveloh 1974 Yif be ne 

were, ich were nou ded. 21307 Vhrush & Night. in Rel. 

Ant. 1. 241 This world were nout 3if winien nere. ¢ 1380 

Wvetie Seva. Sel. Wks. I. 217 If Peter were now alyve .. 

he wolde seie bei weren not prestis of Crist. 1382 — Yohn 

xvili. 30 If this were not a mysdoer, we hadden not bitakun 

hym to thee [1582 Aecn., 1f he vvere not a malefactour, vve 

vvould not haue deliuered him vp to thee}. 1529 More 

Dyaloge ut. Wks. 200/1 Yet wer it a dampnable errour to 

worship anye if we shoulde worship none at all, c 1615 

Fiercuer Afad Lover t.i, 1f 1 were given to that vanity.. 

What a most precious subject had I purchased. 1766 

Gotosm. Vic. W. xvi, And if I were a king, it should be 

otherwise. 1849 Macautay //ist, Ang. i. 1. 3, 1 should very 

imperfectly execute the task .. if I were merely to treat of 
battles and sieges. A/od. If he were to come, what should 
we do? If he came, I should take to flight. If I were you, 

I would not do it. If they should meet you, it would be 

awkward. 

b. Conditional clause in p/uperf. subj., with past 

sense (‘if he had come’, ‘would have come’). 

1382 Wycuir Joke xi. 21 Lord, if thou haddist be here, my 

brotber hadde not be deed [1539 CRaNMER, Lord, yf thou had- 

dest bene bere, my brother had not dyed). 
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Evesham (Arb,) 50 He hadde browghte plesaunte worde and 
tytyngys of my dampnacyon to hys father the deuy!l, yeffe 
the mercye and goodnes of my lorde sente Nycholas had 
not wythstonde hym. 1614 Br. Hatt Kecoll. Treat, 610 If 
they had beene as bot for God, as they were for themselves, 
it had beene happy. 1665 Sir I’. Hersert Trav. (1677) 120 
Shame it were, if..we had gathered nothing. 18x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) I11. 419 If he had altered it...it would descend 
to the sister of the whole blood. 1819 SHELLEY Cenc? 11. i, 
If he Had killed me, be had done a kinder deed. 1849 
Macautay //ist. Eng. vii. 11. 256 All his difficulties would 
have been greatly augmented if Anne had declared herself 
favourable to the Indulgence. A/od, If he would have con- 
sented, all would have been right. 

4. In pregnant senses : 

a. Iven if, even though ; though ; granted that. 

¢ 1340 Cursor M. 579 (Fairf.) pe saule wib-outen wene to 
ilk a man hit ys vn-seyne, if (Co¢s. bof; Gott. pou; Trin. 
pou3e] hit of alle baue asiz3t. [1340 Hampo.e Psalter Ixxi. 
14 (15th c. MS.) Honorable.,is fe name of pore before him, 
gife it be disspised before men.] 1572 R. H.tr. Lavaterus’ 
Ghostes (1596) 197 If Spirites of their owne accorde woulde 
gladly tell vs many thinges ; yet wee must not giue eare vnto 
them. J/od. If he did say so, you needn’t believe him. If 
they are poor, they are at any rate happy. 

+b. = Ifit is certain or true that; as sure as. 
Obs. rare. 

1605 Suaks, A/acéh. i. iv. 74 1f 1 stand heere, I saw him. 

5. Jf that (north. 7f at) was formerly in use for 
the simple ‘if’. Now arch, 

¢12z00 Ormin Ded. 249 He shall o Doiness da33_ Uss 
gifenn heffness blisse, 3iff batt we shulenn wurrbi ben. 
a1300 Dame Siriz in Wright Anecd. 3 If that thou me 
tellest skil I shal don after thi wil. 1307 Elegy Edw. /, iv, 
Ajein the hethene forte fyhte .. Myself ycholde 3ef that 
inyhte. ¢ 1340 Cursor A, 5869 (Fairf.) Pai salle for-sob if 
atte 1 may Wirk ij dayes werk a-pon aday, ¢ 1386 CHAucER 
Prol. 144 She wolde wepe, if that she saugh a Mous Kaught 
in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. ¢1q450Guy Warw. 
(C.) 1809 Yf pat y may, Wyth my handys y schall assay. 
1509 Barctay Shy of Folys (1874) I. 165 In the meane 
space, if tbat death vntretable Arrest the. 1605 SHaks. 
Lear v. iti. 262 If that her breath will mist or staine the 
stone, Why, then she liues. 182x Byron Sardaa. tv. i. 482 
If that you conquer, I live to joy in your great triumph. 

6. The conditional clause is often elliptical, and 
may dwindle down to 7f and a word or phrase 
sufficient to suggest the complete sense ; so if not 
(=if a thing is, be, or were not), formerly somc- 
times = ‘ unless, except’. 

¢ 1320 Sir Tristr. 725 Knowe it 3iue 3e can. 1560 Biste 
(Genev.) Dax, iii. 18 Our God..wil delice vs..But if not, 
be it knowen to thee, o King, yt we wil not serue thy 
gods, 31642 Perkins’ Prof. Bk. ii. § 139.61 He hath not 
authoritie to deliver it, if not by cominandement. 1665 
Str T. Hlersert Trav. (1677) 173 Frogs are of great 
vertue, if physically used. 1766 Gotpsu, Vic. Wo v, We 
are not to judge of the feelings of others by what we might 
feel if in their place. . 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 13 
The style of Bede, if not elegant Latin, is yet correct, 
sufficiently classical. 1882 Aowdedge 11. 70 So that she 
might be cured, if possible. 1884 /d/ustr, Lead. News 
5 July 18/1 He measured six feet two, ifan inch ; he weighed 
eighteen stone, ifa pound. 3895 R. H. Suerarvin Book- 
man Oct. 16/2 [He] labours hard over his proofs of the 
book, though little, if at all, over the newspaper proofs. 

7. The conditional clause alone (by aposiopesis 
of the principal clause) is sometimes used as an 
exclamation to express (2) a wish or determina- 
tion, c.g. If J had only known ! (sc. I would have 
done so and so); (4) surprise or indignation, e.g. 
Lf ever I heard the like of that! The wretch! if 
he has not smashed the window ! 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 42 aif bu wistest and witod- 
lice on pai pinum dxze pe de to sybbe synt. 1382 
Wyctir zézd., If tbou haddist knowe, and thou, and sotheli 
in this thi day. 1637 Rutureroxp Leff. (1862) 1. 393 If 
this kingdom would glorify the Lord in my behalf! “1702 
VaNbRUGH false Frieud wu. ii, If he is not equipped for 
a housebreaker! J/ocd. collog. Bless me! if there is not 
another of them ! 

q Zf of the conditional clause is often omitted 
(esp. with the subjunctive), its effect being usually 
given by inverting the order of subjcct and verb. 

Formerly sometimes without inversion, esp. after shan, 
and after g/ad (where ¢/ was perhaps confused with ¢haz). 

€12z75 Lay. 9295 Ac pare nadde he hi-come, nere hit 
(¢1205 3if hit nere] for swikedome. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 
2473 Abbe pou poer ynou pon mi3t be glad & blipe. 1377 
Lanct. P. Pé. B. Prol. 165 Were ere a belle on here bei3.. 
Men my3te wite where bei went. ¢1386 Cuaucer Jan of 
Law's T. 34, I were rigbt now of tales desolaat, Nere that 
a Marchant .. Me taughte a tale. ¢1460 Tovuneley Myst. 
ii, 339 Be I taken I be bot dede. 1601 Suaks. ¥u/. C2. 
ii, 232 Were 1 Brutus, and Brutus Antony, there were an 
Antony, Would ruffle vp your Spirits. 1613 — Hen. V///, 
ut. ii. 456 Had I but seru’d my God, with halfe the Zeale 
. -he would not in mine Age Haue left me. 1649 Lovetace 
To Lucasta, ou going to the Wars, 1 could not love thee 
(Deare) so much, Lov’d I not Honour more. 1707 Watts 
Llyn, Whee I survey’ v, Were the whole realm of nature 
mine, That were a present far too small, 1747 Moret.t 
Foshua Air, O had I Jubal’s lyre..To strains like his 
would I aspire. 1813 Byron Corsair t. xvii, In three days 
(serve the breeze) the sun shall shine On our return, 1838 
Lytton Richelicu u. i, Were Richelieu dead—his power 
were mine. JZod. 1 will come to-morrow, please God. 
Should you desire an interview, I shalt not refuse to meet 
you. Should you find them, kindly let me know. You 
would see for yourself, were you here. Had they been 
careful this need not have happened. 

1523 Lv. Berners /'rotss. (1812) 1. eccl. 794 The lordes.. 
spared no more money than it had fallen fro the clowdes. 


1482 Afouk of | 1654 Dorotuy Osporne Lett. (1888) 279 What would I give | 
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I could avoid it when people speak of you? 1761 Murpuy 
All in Wrong w. iv, Whatever he produces..I shall be 
glad you will, at any time, send to me. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia vu. vii, I shall be glad you will inform me of it. 
1802 tr. Ducray-Duutinil’s Victor 1V. 227, 1 would give 
something he was here. 1806 Soutney in £2/¢ (1850) III. 
26, I should be glad this compromise were made. 

8. Phrases. (See also EVEN if WHat #f) 

ta. All if, if all: even if, even though, 
although. (See Att C. 10 a, b.) Obs. 

@1300 Cursor Af. 4246 (Cott.) Alle if [Gér/. Al pou) baire 
traube al sundre ware. c¢1300 /dfc, 27674 (Cott. Galba) If 
all him-self neuer vnderstode. ¢ 1340 /did. 1991 (Fairf.) 
Al if na rayne on erp felle. 1340-1557 [see Att C. 10 b). 

b. An if, and if (see AN conj. 2, AND C. 1b) 
=If, (Also occas. gfan.) arch. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 282 An do3ter..Ich 3ivis be to pi 
wif & 3if pou wolt bilene here. 1394-1857 An if, and if 
{see Ann C. rb}. 1588, 1817 An if |see AN conj.2), 1749 
If an ]see AN comy, 2). 

c. As if, followed by a clause containing a past 
subjunctive (sometimes ellipt.: cf. 6), or an infini- 
tive expressing purpose or destination: As the 
case would be if; as though. (See As covj. 9 b.) 

la 1000 Avent. Glosses 219 in Kluge Angelsachs. Lesebnch 
59 Vel ut si avis festinet, ode swa aif efst fuzel.) c 1290 
Michael 41x in S, Eng. Leg. 1. 311 Ase 3if pov heolde 
ane clere candele bi-side an Appel ri3t. crqr0 Love 
Bonaveut, Mirr, xxxiv, (Gibbs MS.) If. 64 As 3eue he herd 
oure lord bydde hym ryse. 1535 CoverpaLe /rov, vii. 23 
Like as yf a byrde haisted to the snare. 1615 G. Sanpys 
Trav. 136 Buying pewter, brasse, and such like implements, 
as if to set up house-keeping. 1766 Goins. J’rc. 117 iti, 
He defended his opinions with as much obstinacy as if he 
had been my patron. 182z SHELLEY Adouais xi, One .. 
Washed his light limbs as if embalming them. 1845 M. 
Pattison £ss. (1889) 1. 8 Treating history as if it were a 
series of tableungz vivants intended to please the eye. 

td. But if: unless, except. Obs. 

¢ 1200-1596 [see But cou7. 10 b}. 

te. Uf case be (that): if it befall or happen 
(that). Also 7 case that. (See CASE sé.1 11.) 

1525 Lp. Berners Froéss, I1. cxi. [cvii.) 318 If case that 
my doughter haue sonne or doughter by hym. 1535-1630 
Jsee Case sé.) 11). 

f. 7f so be (that), if it happen that, supposing 
that ; a somewhat rhetorical equivalent of simple 
‘if’. arch. anddia?, (Also occas. #f so were that; 
ellipt. + 27 so.) 

[1390 Gower Conf. III. 5 And if so is that thou so be, 
Tell ine thy shrift, tn privete. 1414 Rolls Parlt. 1V. 22 
3if hit be so that they axke you by spekyng, or by writyng.} 
1495-6 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 114 Thynking that to be 
our next way, if so were that we wold not advise you to 
com not up by the pryvie seale. 21547 Surrey neta ww. 
820 If so that yonder wicked head must needes Recover 
port. 1559 MorwyneG Evonyim, 175 If so be tt the mesure 
of the bloud excied three sextares. 1611 Liste Josh. xiv. 
12 If so be the Lord will be with me, then I shall bee able 
to driue them out. 1665 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. (1677) 173 
If so be we left the Road,..they would wind about our 
horses legs. 1749 Cuesterr. Lett. (1792) II. cciii. 269 If 
so be that I can get tbat affair done by the next post, I will 
not fail for to give your Lordship an account of it. 1861 
Cornh. Mag. Aug. 183 ‘It’s my opinion that any man can be 
a duke if so be it’s born to him.’ 

II. 9. Introducing a noun-clause depending on 
the verb see, ask, learn, doubt, know, or the like: 
Whether. ‘+ Also, formerly, if that. 

Beowulf \Z.) 273 Pu_wast gif hit is swa we soblice secgan 
hyrdon. /ééd@, 1319 Fregn zif him were after neod-ladu 
utht Ze-tase. a117§ Cott. Hout. 219 A3en chire to chiesen 
3ief |h}y wolden hare sceappinde lufie. c1z00 77in. Coll, 
/fom. 81 Sun fortocne..warbi we mihten cnowen 3if it 
sod were pat pu seist. a 1400 /sumbras 241 Aske we thiese 
folkes of paire mete, And luke 3ife we maye any gete. 1481 
Caxton Neyuard (Arb.) 38 He loked..a boute yf ony body 
had seenhym. 1594 First Pt. Coutentioa (1843) 37 Weshould 
not question if that he should live. x6z1 Kise Gea. viit. 
8 Hee sent foorth a doue froin him, to see if the waters 
were abated. 1697 Drvben !’irg. Georg. 1. 163 Observe, 
if he disdains to yield the Prize. 1717 Prior Adma im. 71 
She doubts if two and two make fonr, 1895 Law Times 
Rep, LXAXIII. 623/1 He asked if his wife was there. 

B. 56. The conditional conjunction (see A.) used 
as a name for itself; hence, a condition, a suppo- 
sition. (Cf. Bur.) Often in the tautological col- 
location zfs and ands (ans) : see AND C. = if. 

1513 Morr Rich. /// (1883) 47 What, quod the protectour, 
thou seruest me, I wene, with iffes and with andes. 1532 
— Confut, Tindale Wks. 537/1 Vhough he put in for shame 
repentaunce thereunto, with Iffes. c1585 R. Browne Ausw, 
Cartwright 24 By his iffs and supposings. 1613 Axsw. 
Uncasing of Machivils Iustr. G, With ifs and ands he 
begins to say. 1670 Drvpen 1s¢ Pt. Cong. Granada ii. i, 
Abdad. If 1 am king, and if my brother die—Zyndar. ‘wo 
ifs scarce make one possibility. a@1711 Ken Sion Poet. 
Wks. 1721 1V. 409 Ah if, sad if! Love should decay! 1849 
Hare Par. Seri. 11. 455 We are always raking up some 
if or other, to disturb our faith. 1868 Gro. E Lior Sf. 
Gipsy i. 214 ‘Tis but a mirror, shows one image forth, 
And leaves the future dark with endless ‘ifs’. 

Hence If v., to say or use ‘if’: only in iffing. 

1687 R. L'Estrance Answ. Diss. 21 The Letter is iffing 
of it now again too; with a ‘What if tbe Mercenary 
Ministers [etc.]’, 1887 Prerre (Dakota) Collegian II, No. 3. 
2 But iffing will not endow a college. 


I-fa, early ME. form of For. 
+I’fa'ds, inf. Obs. In 7 y'fads, i’vads. [A 
parallel form to y'facks, z’fags, t’fegs.] In faith. 


1672 Wvcnertey Love ia Wood m1. ii, Would you sell us? 
"Vis like you, y'fads! 


TFAITH. 


I-failed, i-failled, ME. pa. pples. of Fain v. 
I-faired, of Fair v., to make fair, beautify. 

I’faith, in faith: see Fairu sé, 12 b. 

+ I-falle, v. Os. [OE. zefeallau (=ONG. ge- 
fallau), {. feallan Fai.) intr. Yo fall, befall. 

Beowulf 'Z.) 2835 He eordan Zefeoll. c1000 Ags. /’s. 
(Th.) Ixviii, g Me eac fela pinra edwita on zefeollon. ¢ 1250 
ANeut. Serm.in O. i. Alise. 29 So iuel auenture pet wyn 
failede. 

I-falle(n, MIe. pa. pple. of Fatt z. 

+I-fang, i-fo, v. Ods. Forms: see Fane v.1 
(OE. gefon (= OHG. giféhau, MUG. gevdhen, 
Goth. gafahan,, f. fou (see Fane v.!).) trans. To 
lay hold of, take, grasp, scize. 

c888 K. AEcrrep Boeth. xxxix. § 1 “Er he gcfehp piet. 
€ 1000 JELFRiIc Coltog. in Wr.-Wiilcker 93/12 Swa hwat swa 
ic Refo. ¢1175 Lamb. //om. 131 De mon pe wel ded he wel 
ifehd. ¢1a0og Lay. 7254 Pat is a muchel xit-lond .. bet 
Bruttes wrest tfeng. /éid. 8231 3if ich hine mai cower ifon 
[¢ 1275 ohwa fon}, /did¢. 22583 eon uaste iueng faiere his 
iweden. a1250 Ocul 4 Night. 612 3if ich hit mai ifo, /béd. 
1645 Pu seist bat groines pe ifop. axz300 /loriz 4 Ll. 694 
He him nolde agen ifo. : $ 

+ I-fare, v. Ols. Forms: seeFanrv.! [OK. 
gefaran (=OUG. gifaran, givaran), f. faran to 
FARE.) zxtr. To go, proceed, fare. 

cgso Lindisf Gosp. John i. 43 Dxs on merne walde Zefara 
in galileam. c¢1000 Cadmon's Gen. 1355 Lall..under brof 
zefor, ¢ 1205 Lay. 6092 Pus i-uor(¢ 1275 ferde forp] al Lelin 
king. /éid. 26595 Pus heo iuerden fiftene milen. 

I-fare(n, ME. pa. pple. of Fane v., to journey, go. 

+ I-fast, v. Obs. (Ol. gefirstan (= O1IG. gz- 
festan, MIG. gevesten), f. fersian Fast v.'] trans. 
To make fast, confirm, settle. 

0950 Lindis/, Gag Mark xii. 1 Wingeard sesette monn.. 
& gefieste [degs. Gosp. xesette}] da dam lond-bigencgum. 
¢€3205 Lay. 22551 Pis forward he iuaste, and 3isles he funde. 
a 1300 Fall y P.gsin &. &. P.15 Nin helle were i-fast. 

I-fast, -e, MEE. pa. pple. of Fast v.! and 2. 
I-fat, of Ferzv. I-fed, of Freep wv. 

t I’fe'gs, it. Obs. exe. dia’, Forms: (with or 
without apostrophe) 7 i’fac’k, i’feck, ifex, 7-8 
i’-, y'facks, i’-, y’-, efackins, § i-, efags, efacks, 
i-, efecks, efeclings, ifackins, 9 i’fakins. [Per- 
versions of f faith, in faith. see FxGs and Fabs.) 
Used, esp. by 17th and 18th e. dramatists, as a 
trivial oath amounting to a simple asseveration ; 
In faith, by my faith. 

1610 12. Jonson Atch. 1. ii, Dap. 1-fac, 1 doe not. Vou 
are mistaken. Fac. How! sweare by your fac?.. Da. 
Vfac’s no oath. @a1625 Fretcner Vice Valour iv. Wks. 
(Reldg.) 11. 467/1 Vfex have they. 1673) Wycnertry 
Gentlem, Dancing-Master w. ii, 3/rs. Cant. V'facks, but 
you shan’t. I'll ask him... Yon. V'fackins, but you shan’t 
ask him! 1709 STEELE Satécr No. 137 P2 Ile .. will tell 
you, That Ifackins, such a Thing is true. 1742 Fietpinc 
F. Andrews 1. xiv, Mags! the gentleman has caught a 
traitor, /did, 1. xiv, Ifacks, a good story. 1775 SHERIDAN 
Puenna wm. vi, Efecks, Father, | should have guessed as 
much. 1785 Huttox Aran New Wark 16 Good friends, 
these er sad duings, efeclings. 28z5 LDrockett, /fakins, 
in faith—a frequent asseveration. 

b. In earnest. 

1687 Concreve Old Bach, w. iv, Nay, dear Cocky, don't 
cry, I was but in jest, I was not ifeck. 

I-feined, Mi. pa. pple. of Frics wv. Ifel, 
obs. form of Evin a. I-fele: see YFELE v., to 
feel. I-fel(, pa.t.of l-raty. I-felle: see YFELL 
v., to fell. I-felled, i-feld, ME. pa. pple. of FELL 
v. I-feng, pa. t. of Fane, I-Fanc w., to seize. 

+ I-feond, -de. Ods. [OE. geftcnd, -fynd pl: 
see Fienp.] Enemies. 

¢rooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xxiii. 12 Hig waron wr zefynd 
him betwynan. c1z05 Lay. 9876 Pa wr weoren ifeonde, 
makede heom to frfejonde. /éiéd. 16077 Pu hauest. . pine 
ifan be biuoren, & pine ifeond haften. 

I-fere: see YFERE sé, and adv, 

I-fered, ME. pa. pple. of Fran w., to terrify. 

-iferous, combining form of the suffix -FEROUS. 

I-fesid, ME. pa. pple. of fese, FEEzE v.1, to drive. 
I-fet, of Fer v., to fetch. I-fetered, i-fetred, 
of Ferrerz.! I-fethered, i-fepered, of FrEa- 
THER v. 

-ific, comb. form of the suffix -FIC, q.v. 

-ification, comb. form of suffix -FICATION, q.v. 

The -é- is always present, either as the L. stem-vowel or 
its representative, as in glori-(a)-fication, motlification, 
Jruct-tfication, or as connecting vowel, as in oss-tfication. 

I-fiht, early ME. form of Ficut sé. I-find: 
see YFIND v., to find. I-flemed, i-flemd, ME. 
pa. pples. of FLEME v., to chase. I-floured, i- 
flured, of Flower v. I-flown, -en, i-flo3en, 
of FLEE v. I-fo, I-foman: see For, Forman, 
I-fo, i-fon: see I-FANG v., to seize. I-foghte n, 
i-fo3ten, i-fohten, ME. pa. pple. of Ficur z. 
I-folde'n, of Fotpv. I-fonded, of Fanp v., to 
try. I-fongen, of Fane, I-raxc v. I-forth-: 
see YFORTH v., AFForD v, I-fostered, ME. pa. 
pple. of Foster v. I-founded, of Fovunp z,. 
I-frede: see FREDE, YFREDE v , to feel. I-free, 
i-freoj3en: see YFREE v., to set free. 

+ I-freond, -de, sd. p/. Obs. [OE. gefriend, 

Srynd, f. fréoud, FRIEND.) Friends. 


| 


30 


c1000 Ags. Gosp, Luke xxiii. 12 On Sam daze wurdun 
herodes and piste nefrynd. c1z05 Lay. 7715 Feond-scipe 
aleggen, makien feolle ifreond, /déd. 11591 Her king 
wende pat heo weoren ifreonde, 

I-fret, i-fretten, Ml:. pa. pples. of Frer z. 
I-frized, of Fryv. I-frore(n, of Freeze v. 

Ifsoe-ver, a/v. nonce-wid. [After when-, where- 
soever.] lf in any circumstances ; if ever. 

1847-57 De Quincey Secr. Societies Suppl. note, Wks. 
VII. 300 Some bold fictions that should for ever stop the 
mouth of the Christian, whepsoever or ifsoever any opening 
dawned for uttering a gleam of truth. 

I-fuled, ME. pa. pple. of Four v. I-fulled, 
i-fullet, of Fitnv. I-furn: see KERN adv. and 
a., former,-ly. I-furred, ME. pa. pple. of Fur 2. 

tI-fuse, v. Obs, [ME. tfuseu (a, tvuseni— 
OE. gefysan, f. fysan to hasten, Fuse v.1) 

1. ¢rans. ‘Yo cause to make haste, basten, hurry. 

Beowulf (Z.) 217 Winde gefysed flota, @ 1000 Crdinon’s 
Fxod, 54 Werod was zefysed. ¢ 1z05 Lay. 22123 He wolde 
hine ifusen to ane bare walme. 

2. iutr. ‘Yo make haste, to hasten. 

c12z05 Lay. 503 An horsen & an foten ford heo ifusten. 
/bid. 28946 Ford heo iuusden. 

-ify, combining form of the verbal suffix -FY, q.v. 

I-fynd: see YFIND w., to find. 

I-ga, i-gan, ME. forms of !I-co v. 

I-gabbet, ME. pa. pple. of Gab zv.! 

+Igad, i’'gad (iga‘d), zt. Obs. 
EGaAp ;_ sce Gop, and cf. Icon, 

1671 Vitviers (Dk. buckhm.) Xehearsal i. (Arb. Fy I gad, 
I'll e’en kneel down, and he shall cut my head off. /dad. 
v. 111 I’) justitfie it to be as grand to the eye, every whit, | 
gad, as that great scene in Harry the hight, and grander 
too, I gad. 1700 Concreve May of World v. xiv, V gad, 1 
understand nothing of the matter. 1728 Vaner. & Cir, 
Pvow. Itusb. ww. i, \'gad, if 1 don't keep a tight Hand on 
my Tit, here, she'll [ete.}. 

I-gaderen: sce GATHER v. 

tI-gain, adv. and prep, orth, dial. Obs. [a. 
ON. 7 geen again, In turn, against; corresp. to 
OE. ongegn, ongéan; see AGAIN.) 

A. adv. In ieply, in tum; again. 

61325 Wetr. Hom. 47 And he igain 10 thaim gan sai, 

Crist..am I noht. /éid. 149 This ermet.. bad him com igain. 
B. prep. Against; to mect. 

61325 Vetr. F/om. 4 And stithe stand igain the fend. 
/bid, 149 Vhe monkey com al him igaine. 

Hence (with genitival -es) Igaines, egaynes, in 
same sense. 

@ 1300 Cursor J/. 469 (Gott.) Saint mychal..Ras egaynes 
him forto fight. ¢ 1325 -Idefr. //ont, 54 Quat thou hanis 
done In licheri igaines me. 

I-gan, pa. t. of I-cix v. Obs. 

I-gast, a. Ols.: see AGEST. ° 

+ I-gastliche, a/v. Ods. [Cf Acitast.] Fear- 
fully, terribly. 

c12z05 Lay. 17869 Of him comen lIeomen igastliche scinen. 

* Igasuric (igisitiorik), a. Chem. [ad. F. iga- 
surigue, f. igasur, the Malay name for St. Ignatius’ 
Bean: see -1c.) In zgasurtc acid, an acid con- 
tained in small quantities in the St. Ignatius’ bean, 
nix vonuca, and the root of Stiychnos colubrina. 

1830 Linptey Vat. Syst. Bot. 215 Igasuric acid occurs in 
combination with Strychnia in nux vomica and the St. 
Ignatius bean. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. M1. 242 I ga- 
suric acid precipitates acetate of lead. 

So Igasu:rate, a salt of igasuric acid. Iga- 
su rine, a poisonous alkaloid found in s20.x vomica, 
discovered by Desnoix in 1853. 

1855 Mayne Exfos. Lex. /gasurate, 1865 72 Watts Dict. 
Chem. IN. 243 The igasurates are for the most part soluble 
in water and in alcohol. /é/d., Igasurine crystallises in 
colourless prisms, having a silky lustre. 1879 H. C. Woop 
Vherap. 308 ‘The igasurates of strychnia and of brucia. 

Igdrasil: see Yecprasit. I-gederen, -unge: 
see GATHER v., GATHERING. I-geng, obs. form 
of Gane sé. 

I-gerd, pierced, ME. pa. pple. of Girp 7.2 

€1380 Sir Feruinb. 2729 Duk Basyn. .por3 be heued i-gerd 
ber was, & ful doun ded. 

I-gered, ME. pa. pple. of Grar wv. 
of Gugss v. I-3ete, of Ear v. 

Ight, var. ezghte, AuGHT sé.! Ods., possession. 

1390 Gower Conf. 11. 378 This Priamus had in his ight 
LAS. Fairfax 3 yhte) A wife and Hecuba she hight. 

I3t, obs. var. OucatTv. I-gilt, ME. f. Git p//. a. 

+ I-gin, v. Oss. [A parallel form to OL. on- 
ginnan, AGix v.) To begin; in pa. t. = gan. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 18127 In are brade strete he igon [c 1275 i-gan]) 
mete preo cnibtes. 

+ I-ginet, fa. fple. Obs. [Cf Gis v.27] Con- 
trived, devised. 

_@ 1225 Leg. Kath, 1981 Pis pinfule gin wes o swuch wise 
iginet. 

I-gistned, I-gladed, I-glewed, ME. pa. pples. 
of GresTEN, GLAD, GLUE vés. 

| Igloo ‘iglz). [Eskimo, = house.) 

1. An Eskimo dome-shaped hut ; esp. one built 
of blocks of eompact snow. 

(1662 J. Davies tr. Otearius’ Voy. Ambass. 71 The Groen- 
landers speak fast, .. Iglun, a House.] 1856 Kane Arct. 
Expl. 1, xxix. 380 The hut or igloé fof Smith Sound Eski- 
mos]..was a single rude elliptical apartment, built not un- 


Variant of 


I-gessyd, 


IGNEOUS. 


skillfully of stone, the outside lined with sods. 1864 C, F. 
Hau. Life with ksquimaux xi, (1865) 170 (Whey; com. 
menced sawing out snow-blocks, while | carried them tu 
a suitable spot for erecting the igloo, 1878 Nares Holar 
Sea 1. iii. 53 The settlement of Etah.. consisted of three stone 
igloos, and one hut roofed over with canvas. 


2. The cavity in the snow above a seal’s breathing 
hole Ogilvie, 1882). 

I-gloset, ME. pa. pple. of Giozez.! I-gloupet, 
of Gttpv. I-glyden, of Gur v. I-gnahen, 
i-gnawe, of Gxawv, Igname, early f. Yam. | 


+Igna‘ro. Obs. [a. It. ¢gnaro adj. :—-1.. ignarus 

’ 3 Secs 
‘ignorant’; the use in English may have been 
derived from Spenser. In F., ¢guare sb. oceurs in 
the 14the.) An ignorant person, ignoramus. 

{1590 SreNster F. QO. 2. viii. 31 His name Ignaro did his 
nature right aread.] 1620 SanpEKSON Serm. II. 158 Vour 
mere ignaro’s, what they err, they err fur company; they 
judge not atall, 1634 Hryvwoon & Brome Lancash. Ut itches 
1. H.'s Wks. 1874 FV. 175 A meere Ignaro, and not worth 
acknowledgement. 1644 Be. Maxwett /’rerog. Chr. Kings 
Ded. 9 Ignaroes who are better versed in the Statutes and 
Acts of Parliament, than in the Acts of Christ. 1686 Goav 
Celest. Bodies 1, xvii. 110 We poor Ignaro’s. 

Ignatian (igne'-fian), a. and sb. Also 7 Igna- 
sian, Ignation. [f. personal name /gnadz-us (sce 
def.)+-ax.}) A. aay. 

1. Pertaining to Ignatius Loyola (1491-1336), or 
to the Order of Jesus founded by him. 

1605 Witter //erapla in Gen, 184 Thus farre this Igna- 
ian sectarie, ¢c1610 Syi.vesteR //en. Gt, Ded. Sonn., O! 
just revenge, rout out th’ Ignatian Pack. 1626 L. Owen 
Spec. Jesuit. (1629) 68 The same Ignatian societie. 1679 Let. 
Vind. Ref.Ch. 8 These Ignatian Loyolists do very inuch de- 
rogate from Gods Great Attributes of Justice and Sanctily. 

2. Of or belonging to St. lgnatius, bishop of 
Antioeh, martyred at Rome early in the 2nd century; 
esp. in /gnatian Epistles, letters attributed to him, 
the authenticity of which, in the various forms in 
which they have been handed down, has been the 
subjeet of much controversy. 

{1647 Ussut-.r (¢7t@e) Appendix Ignatiana, continens genu- 
inas ejus epistolas.]| 1832 Mukpock tr. Mosteun's Lect. 
/dist (1841) 1. 89 Indeed the whole subject of the Ignatian 
epistles is involved in much obscurity and perplexity. 1846 
W. Cureton Mindic. dgnat, Appx. Opinions of various : 
learned men respecting the Iguatian Epistles from the year 
1650 down to the discovery of the Syriac Version. 

B. sb. A follower of Ignatius Loyola; a Jesuit. 

2613 Purcnas /lertimage 11614) 393 This also was the 
Ignatians device. 1626 L. Owrn Sfec. Fesuit. 11629! 15 
Take notice, what fonle mouth companions these Ignatian» 
are, @1683 Ovonam Ibs, (16285) 2 A sear'd Ignatian’s 
Conscience, Harden’d, as his own Face, with Impudence. 

Ilenece Igna'tianist = IGnatTiayn Bb, 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, U1. Crit. (Hist. 4 Made by 
the said Ignatianists for the Popish Schools. 


Ignatius’ Bean. =lHican of St. Ignatius (sce 
Bean 4), the poisonous seed of Sirychnos Jenatit. 
Also, in South America, applied to the medicinal 
seed of /cvillea trilobata and some other cucur- 


bitaceous plants. 

1751 Sin J. Hitt Mat. Aled., Fruits xiii. 506 (heading) 
vate Sancti Ignanii, St. Ignatius’s Dean. 1753 Cuampers 
Cycel. Supp., Ignatins's-Bean,. itis a dry and hard fruit, or 
kernel of a fruit, of the size of a large hazel-nut. 1822-34 
Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1b. 627 The nux vomica and 
Ignatius’s bean .. combine, with an intense bitter, a most 
active narcotic virtue. 188 Benxttey & Trimen .Werlic. 
Plants WN. Sub Fab, 179 The..name of St. lgnatius’ Beans 
.. is also used in South America to designate the seeds of 
several medicinal Cucurbitaccous plants, f 

tIgnarve, a. Obs. rare-°. [ad. L. iguacus : 
seenext.] Slow,sluggish. Hence +Igna'vely adv. 

1657 Physical Dict., Ignave, cowardly, sluggish. 1657 
Tosttixson Aeuou's Disp. 501 They do it so ignavely, 

+ I-gnavy. 06s. [ad. L.. sgtizvi-a, n. of quality 
f. rgnavus idle, sluggish, f. 1-2 =7zu- not + gndvus 
busy, diligent.] Sluggishness, slowness, sloth. 

1543 Jove Confut. Winchester's Art. aivb, Our own 
slaggishnes negligence and ignauye is the cause therof. 
1545 — £.xf. Dan. xii.234 What ignauy and sleugth is ther to 
any godly reforinacion? 1657 Tomtinson Kenou's Disp. 97 
The violence .. may be obtunded, or its ignavy excited. 
(1850 Cartye Laster-d. Pampl, iv, (1872) 122 Nations, 
sunk in blind ignavia, demand a universal-suffrage Parlia- 
ment to heal their wretchedness.) : 

+ I-gneal, a. Oés. rare—. [f. L. igue-us IGNEOUS 
+-AL. Cf. F. (medical) zguzdéa/.] Fiery. 

1669 Wortince Syst. -igric. (1681) 7 Igneal Flames, and 
Claps of ‘Thunder. 

+I-gnean, a. Ods. [f. as prec. +-ay.] Fiery. 

1635 Person Varietics 1. 12 The Comets. .and falling Stars, 
etc. whereof many are neighbours with this lgnean-sphere, 
we visibly see. did. 1. iv. 61 Comets being of the number 
of ignean and fiery meteors. : 

t+tIgneduct. Ods. rare—', [irreg. f. L. fgni-s 
fire, after agueduct.) A vent or passage for fire. 

1676 Hopcson in /%uil, Trans. X1. 763 The mouth of 
these Igneducts. 

Igneo-a‘queous, a, [f. zgizeo-, as comb, form 
of L. zgneus igneous + AQuEOUS.] Due to the 
agency of both fire and water. 

1882 Sidereat Alessenger 1. 215 \We may look upon the 
state of igneoaqueous solution..as one in which the water- 
substance is in a gaseous state, . 

Igneous (i'gnijas), a. [f. L. zgne-us of fire, 
fiery (f. ¢guz-s fire) +-ous. (F. has igud, lt. igneo.)] 


IGNESCENT. 


1. Of. pertaining to, or of the nature of fire; fiery. | 


1664 H. More A/yst. /uig. Apol. 496 There are many 
instances how Igneous and Lucid they [the bodies of angels] 
are. 1977 Priesttey Malt. & Spir. (1782) 1. xx. 267 Lhe 
soul..was first conceived to be an aerial, or an igneous sub- 
stance. 1830 Lyeit Princ. Geol. }. 327 Earthquakes and 
igneous exhalations. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. ii. 39 
Volcanoes, earthquakes, and other igneous phenomena. 

2. Resulting from, or produced by, the action of 
fire; esp. in Geol. Produced by volcanic agency 
(opposed to Aqueous 3). 

1665 GLANvILi. Scepsis Scé. xx. 127 Ignorant of the im- 
mediate way of Igneous solutions. 1796 Kirwan Lem. 
Alin. (ed. 2) 1. 435 The igneous origin of basalts, 1812 Sir 
H. Davy Chem. Philos. 48 Vhe analysis of mineral bodies... 
in experiments..on their igneous fusion. 31830 Lyett Princ. 
Geol, 1. iv. 58 Basalt and other igneous rocks, 1858 Getkie 
Hist. Boulder viii. 146 The cleft..has been once filled by 
a wall of igneous rock called a trap-dyke. 

Ignescent (igne'sént), 2. and sd. rare. {ad. 
L. egnescent-em, pres. pple. of ignéscere to take fire, 
becomcinilamed, inchoative of */enere.f. tgnz-s fire.) 

A. adj Kindling, bursting into flame ; firing up. 
“it, and fig. 

1828 Wesster, /gnescent, emitting sparks of fire, when 
struck with steel; scintillating, as ignescent stones. Fomr- 
croy. 1882 Hart Caine Recoll. Kossetéi 132 The outbursts 
of her ignescent hate. 

B. sé. An ignescent body or substance. 

@ 1828 tr. Fourcroy in Webster (1828), Many other stones 
beside this class of ignescents, produce a real scintillation 
when struck against steel. 

tIgnible, a. Obs. rare—'.  [ad. L. type *¢gni- 
bilis, £. igni-re to IGNITE: see -BLE.) Capable of 
ignition; ignitable. 

1678 R. R[usseti.) Geber u. 1. 1. xii. 80 A metallick Body 
. .ignible (or sustaining Ignition). 

+ Ignic, a. Obs. rare—. [f. L. ignis fire + -1¢.] 
Of or pertaining to fire. 

1612 SturteEVANT Metallica 1. Vv. 59 Terrica is an lgnick 
Inuention, for the cheaper making of all kinds of Burnt- 
earths. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., /gnicus,. .ignic. 

Ignicolist (ignikélist). [f. L. igui-s fire + 
-cola, f. col-dre to worship + -1sT. Cf. F. ignécole 
(1752).) A fire-worshipper. 

1816 T. Maurice Ruins Sabylon 1. 43 In whatever region 
of the earth this infatuated race of ignicolists took up their 
abode, the sacred fire immediately began to burn. 1859 
R. F. Burton Centr, Afr. in Frul. Geog. Soc. XX1X. 340 
The ancient Persians were ignicolists, adoring etherial fire. 

Igniferous (igni-féras), 2. [f. L. tgnifer, f. 
igni-s fire: see -FEROUS.] Fire-bearing ; producing 
fire. Also fig. Hence Igni-ferousness. 

1618 Dekxer Owls Aluanack 11 The manner how to 
dash it [fire] out of the igniferous flint. 1727 Daicey vol. I], 
lgniferousness, fire-bearing or producing Quality. 1756 
C. Lucas Ess. Waters 11.114 ‘This same tgniferous matter 
was but..a piece of lime. . 1889 Fadian Ess. 209 The igni- 
ferous orators of the Socialist party. 

Ignivfic, a. [f. L. type *zgnific-us, f. igni-s fire: 
see -FiC.]_ Producing fire. 

1753 B. Martin Ailes, Brit. V1. 280 If the ignific Par- 
ticles of Light are sufficiently condensed .. by a.. Burning- 
Glass, they become ardent and burn, 

t+tIgni-fluous, a. Ods. rare. [f. late L. tyne- 
fiu-us (f. tgni-s fire + flu-us flowing) + -oUs.] 
Flowing with fire. 

1623 Cockrram, /gutfiuous, full of fire. 1659 D. Petr 
impr. Sea 277 The Sea, which is sometimes of such an 
ignifluous lustre, as if it were full of Starrs. 1721 in BaiLey3 
hence in some mod. Dicts. 

Igniform (i gniffim),@. rare. [f. L. zerez-s fire 
+-ForM.] Of the form of fire. 

1744 BenneELey Sirs § 322 Democritus held the soul of 
the world to be an igniform deity. 1844 Woop tr. Bacon's 
Now, Org. 1. § 7. 129 We must examine .. whether that 
Spirit is..aeriforin or igniform. 

Ignify (i-gnifei),v. rare. [f. L. type *ignificare, 
f, igni-s fire: see -Fx. (Cf. late L. ignefacére.)] 
trans. To set on firc, to causc to burn. 

@ 1585 Sipvey Arcadia (1598) 575 O tace, tace, or all the 
fat wil be ignified. 1656 Brount Glossogr., denify, to burn. 
1690 Levsours Cus. Math. 445 It is also probable, that 
the Solid parts of the Sun .. are thoroughly ignified in the 
same manner as the Bricks in the Roof and Sides of a 
Furnace are. 1706 E. Warp Hud. Rediv. 1. v. 18 Let the 
Memorial .. Be doom’d to ignify our Pipes. 1848 Lowe1t 
Fable for Critics 813 There is Bryant, as quiet, as cool, and 
as dignified, As a smooth, silent iceberg, that never is 
ignified. 

Hence Ignified f//. a.; Ignifying vil. sb. 

659 Stantev A/est. Philos. xi. (1701) 599/2 Falling-Stars 
+; may be made either by pieces broken off from the true 
Stars. .or from a company of ignifying Atoms, meeting and 
joining together to effect it. 1763 W. StukeLey advogr. 
Sacra 72 The sun formed, out of the ignifyed part of matter. 

Ignigenous (igni-dzénas), a. rare. [f. L. igni- 
gena fire-born (epithet of Dionysus), f. Zenz-s fire 

+ -genus, from gen- stem of gigndre to produce + 
-0US.] Produced by fire, or by the action of fire. 

1727 Baiey vol. 11, /gnigenous, ingendred in or by Fire. 
1818 Blackw., Mag. 11. 379 How difficult it is to distinguish 
between ignigenous and Neptunian formations. a 1852 
Macoituivray Nat. /Tist. Dee Side (1855) 5 Lhe obdurate 
primary and ignigenous rocks. 

t+Igni-parous, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. igni-s 
fire + -Par-us bringing forth + -ous.] (See quot.) 
, 1684 tr. Bonet’s Mere. Compit. xix. 77° Nothing is more 
igniparous or productive of fire [than Nitre]. 


31 
Ignipotent (igni:pétént), 2. [f. L. egnipo- | 


tenl-em having power over fire, an epithet of Vul- 
can, f. fotens powerful.) Ruling or having power 
over fire. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., [gnipotent, mighty by fire. 1715- 
20 Pore [iad xxi. 398 Th’ pow’r ignipotent her word obeys. 
1813 H.& J. Satu Aey. Addr., Fire & Ale xii, But, spite 
of her shrieks, the ignipotent knight. .To the skies in a sky- 
rocket bore her. 

Ilence + Igni-potence. Ods. rare—°. 

1727 Bairey vol. 11, /gaipotence, efficacy, prevalency 
against or power over Fire. ; 

Ignipuncture (ignipsnktiii). Surg. [f L. 
ignz- fire + Puxcrure.] Puncture with a white-hot 
styliform cautery. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., lynipuncture, Ricket’s mode of 
treating disease. .by the introduction of platinum needles at 
a white heat. 1888 Medical News LHI}. 216 \Cent. Dict.) 
Each gland should be treated by ignipuncture. 

| Ignis fatuus (iguis fertieds). [med. or 
mod.L., = foolish fire.) A phosphorescent light 
seen hovering or flitting over marshy ground, and 
supposed to be due to the spontaneous combustion 
of an inflammable gas (phosphuretted hydrogen) 
derived from decaying organic matter ; popularly 
called Wll-o'-the-wisp, Jack-a-lantern, etc. 

It seems to have been formerly a common phenomenon} 
but is now exceedingly rare. 

When approached, the igus fatuus appeared to recede, 
and finally to vanish, sometimes reappearing in another 
direction. This led to the notion that it was the work of a 
mischievous sprite, intentionally leading benighted travellers 
astray. Hence the term is commonly used ullusively or tig. 
for any delusive guiding principle, hope, aim, etc. 

1563 W. Furke Jefeors (1640) 11 b, This impression seene 
on the land, is called in Latine, /gmis fatnus, foolish fire, 
that hurteth not, but only feareth fooles. 1658 Putitirs, 
lenis fatuns, a kind of slight exhalation set on fire in the 
night tine, which ofttimes causeth men to wander out of 
their way. 1663 Butier //ud. 1. i. sog An dents Fatuus 
that bewitches And leads Men eaiealcole and Ditches. 
1688 J. Crayton in Atl. Trans. XVII. 789 [gues fatut, 
tho there be many boggy Swamps and Marshes, are seldom, 
if any are seen there. 1774 Gotpsm. Vat. //ist. (1862) 1. 
xxi. 134 Floating bodies ot fire. .the ¢guts fatuus, or wander- 
ing fire. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. i. (1814) 26 To 
avoid being led astray by the zguis fatuns the most secure 
method is to carry a lamp. i 

fig. 1599 Bronghton's Lett. xii. go To fetch light from 
their Heathenish /guis fatuus. 1631 Slar Chamb. Cases 
(Camden) 31 For s* Arthur Savage, he is the priwican 
mobile, the iguis fatuus that misleades all the rest. 17977 
J. Abas in Fam. Lett. (1876) 26, What an ignis fatuus 
this ambition is? 1824 Byron Juan xv. liv, Following the 
*ignes fatui’ of mankind. 1896 Dk. Arcyit Philos. Belief 
Pref. 7 ‘That ignis fatuus of the tine—uniformity of worship 
throughout the three kingdoms, 

attrib, 1808 Byron 70 youthful friend xvii, An ignis- 
fatuus gleain of love. 

Ignitable, -ible (ignsitab'l, -ib'l, 2. [f. Ic- 
NITE U. + -ABLE, -IBLE.] Capable of being ignited. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. uu. i. 52 Such bodies only 
strike fire as have a sulphur or ignitible parts within them. 
1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Aimusem. 64 ‘Vhe explosion of an 
ignitible substance. 1851 /'raser's Mag. XLIV. 497 Some 
dense street of ignitable warehouses. 1860 J. WuitesipE 
/taly xi. 156 Two piles of wood, mixed with ignitable 
inaterials, 1880 KincLake Crimea V1. viii. 174 Vo find 
ignitible substances. 

Hence Ignitability, -ibility. 

1809 Europ. Mag. LV. 20 Accident .. from the ignitability 
of the materials, 


t+tIgnite,¢. Obs. [ad. L. ignil-us, pa. pple. of 
tgni-re (see next).) Intensely heated, in a state of 
white or red heat; glowing with heat, fiery. Also 
Jig. hot, ardent. 


1560 Rotiann Crt. Venus 1.814 That we michit knaw his 
cheritie Ignite, Ardent, and hait. 1635 Penson I ‘arreties 
ul. §5 These vaporous exhalations, whereof all the ignite 
and fiery Meteors .. are composed. «1650 Venim. Qual. 
Tobacco in Arb. Jas. 1, Connterbl. (1869) App. 86 Tabacco 
is an ignite Plant. 1671 RK. Bouun Vind 173 ‘Vhe ignite 
and sutfocating Air, which infests the Burning Zone. /did. 
175 The Ignite Damps..that finding no Vent, cause Earth- 
quakes .. if they escape through the Pores of the Earth, 
1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 83 A Purse made of Alumen 
plumosum..put into a Pan of burning Charcoal till it was 
thoroughly ignite. 1704 J. Pitts Ace. Muhometans 72 
Without .. any other prolifick Heat, but that of the Sun, 
and such ignite Particles as tbe Earth may afford. 

Ignite (ignait), v. [f. prec., or L. zgnit- ppl. 
stem of igsire to set on fire, f. Zgzi-s fire.) 

1. ¢rans. To subject to the action of fire, to make 
intenscly hot, to cause to glow with heat; in 
chemical use, sfec.to heat to the point of com- 
bustion or chemical change. 

1666 Everyn Diary 3 Sept., Y* heate with a long set of 
faire and warme weather had even ignited the aire and 
prepar’d the materials to conceive the fire. 1795 PEARSON 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXY. 327 A piece of the substance was 
ignited to whiteness, and then quenched in a large bulk of 
cold water, 1838 C. Tosinson Stud. Alan. Nat. Philos. 
1.1.44 By incandescence we inean a glowing heat; and this 
is altogether different from ignition, since in the latter pro- 
cess the body is chemically changed ; and generally speak- 
ing, a body can be ignited but once, whereas a body may 
be brought to a state of incandescence many times. 1853 
W. Grecory /uorg. Chem, 187 ‘The liquid is now evaporated 
to dryness, and the dry residue ignited and melted in a 
covered platinum vessel. 1889 Vuéure 31 Jan. 325/2 On | 
evaporating a quantity and igniting in a platinum dish, 

. In popular use: To set fire to, to kindle. 


IGNIVOMOUSNESS. 


[1755 Jounson, /gr/te, to kindle, to set on fire. A chymical 
term.} 1823 J. Bapcock Dow. Antusem. 64 His prepara- 
tion would not ignite any substance whatever, even gun- 
powder. 1860 TyNoai.t Glac. 1, xxv. 189 Half a box of 
matches was consumed in the effort to ignite it [a lamp). 
1874 HoLvanp Jistr. Manse iv. 1253 We shrink and shrivel 
in the flames That low desire ignites and feeds. 

b. jig. To light up, as if on fire. 

187: TynpaLt Hours of Exercise ix. 94 Over the rugged 
face of the Breithorn itself the light fell as if in splashes, 
igniting its glaciers. 

3. zxir. To take fire; to begin to burn. 

1818 Topp, /gutte, to becoine red-hot. <A term of 
chymistry. 1828 Wesster, /guite, to take fire ; to become 
red with heat. 1846 Greener Sc. Guunery go A serious 
accident occurred .. froin the fuse of a shell igniting, 1885 
Manch, Exam. 10 July 5/1 The gas ignited, and the 
explosion followed. 

Hence Igni-ting vd/. 56. and ffi. a. 

1813 T. Buspy Lucretius v. 1382 From friction..m‘ght 
spring The igniting cause. 

Ignited (ignaitéd), ps’. a. [f. IenitE v, + 
-ED!.] a. Made glowing or incandescent. b. Set 
on fire, kindled. +e. fg. Hot, ardent. 

a 691 Boyre Hist. Air (1692) 61 Masses of ignited matter 
thrown up a great way into the air. 1744 BerKecey Siris 
§ 212 Plato. enumerating the ignited juices, names wine in 
the first place, and tar in the second. 1807 T. Tnomson 
Chem, (ed. 3) 11. 277 When this acid is placed on ignited 
coals, it emits a dense aromatic fume. 1871 TyNpa.c 
Fragm. Sc, (1879) 1. v. 132 Ina cylindrical beam. .} placed 
an ignited spirit-lamp. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 111. 384 
Pinching. . ignited rods of iron between indented rollers. 

Igniter (ignai-tar). [fas prec.+-ER1.] a. One 
who ignites. b. A device to set fire toan explosive 
or combustible. 

1883 QO. Kev. Apr. 514 The slow-burning fuse would give 
its igniter a minefte or so of grace to walk quietly away. 
1884 //ealth Exhib. Catal. 129/2 Patent Igniters and In- 
stantancous Fuses. 1887 Sci. Amer. 17 Sept. 187/2 An in- 
fernal machine .. provided with a time exploder or igniter, 

Ignitible, -tibility: scc IcniTaBLe. 

Ignition (igni-fen). [f ined. or mod.L. feni- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. tgni-re to IexitE. Cf. F. 
ignition (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of subjecting to the full action of 
fire; esp. Heating to the point of combustion, or 
of chemical change with evolution of light and 
heat ; the condition of bcing so heated or on fire. 

161z WoovaLt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 271 Ignition is 
calcination, the fire reducing violent bodies into Calx. 
1666 Bovi.r Orig. Formes & Qual, 297 Silver will indure 
Ignition for a good while before it be brought to Fusion. 
1685 — Affects of Mot. ii, 10 ‘The parts may be not 
onely intensely heated, but brought to an actual ignition. 
1794 G. Apams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. ix. 354 Bodies in 
certain degrees of heat appear luntinous. A body which is 
thus rendered luminous is said to be ignited, and the effect 
itself is called ignition. 1807 T.‘liomson Chem. ced. 3) HU. 
163 It loses no weight in any degree of heat below ignition. 
i811 A. 1. Tomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 557 Vhe crucible 
must be heated above 700° of Fahrenhcit, which is the 
point of ignition of zinc. At this temperature the metal 
inflames, burning with a dazzling white and green flame. 
1827 Fanapay “rp. Res. Xxxvili. 218 A portion of the gas.. 
caused dull ignition of the platina. 1838 [see IciTE v. 1). 

2. The action of setting fire to anything; the 
process or fact of taking or catching fire, or begin- 
ning actually to burn; also, Zoose/y, burning. 

1816 T. L. Peacock //eadlong //all viii, The progress of 
the ignition, which having reached its extremity, the ex- 
plosion took place. 1839 Bawey /estus (1854) 169 Like 
burning banners o’er a fiend-host there Arrested in ignition. 
1840 Statem. Steam Navig. 44 Vire, from spontaneous 
ignition of coal in the bunkers. 1846 C. G. Avoison Con- 
tracts u. iv. § 3 (1883) 734 As the insurers take upon thein- 
selves only the risk of fire, they will not be responsible 
unless there has been actual ignition of the property insured. 
1863 Tysxpact Hva?i. 9 By friction a lucifer-match is raised 
to the temperature of ignition. 

b. A means of igniting or setting o2 fire. 

1881 GREENER Gan tor This arm [Demondion's breech- 
loading percussion gun] is one of the first in which cartridges 
containing their own ignition were used. 

+ Igni-tious, a. Obs. rare". [f. IcNiTi0n : see 
-lous.] Susceptible of ignition. 

1753 B. Martin Philos. Brit. 11. 278 Bodies are hotter or 
colder, as they contain a greater and lesser Quantity of 
ignitious particles, 

Ignitive (i-gnitiv), 2. rare. [ff L. stem zgniv- 
(see IGNITE v.)+-1VE: cf. wuitive.) Having the 
property of igniting or taking fire. 

1823 J. D. Huntir Captiv. N. Amer. 174 The Indians.. 
are acquainted with its combustible or ignitive properties. 

Ignivomous (igni-vémas), a. ff. late L. Zyn2- 
vom-us (Lactantius), f. ggvz-s fire + vom-cre 10 
vomit: see -ous.] Vomiting fire. Also fg. 

1603 Hansnet 0p. /inpost. 70 What a Monstrous Coyle 
would Six or Seaven Ignivomous priests keepe in hell. 
1639 Futter //oly War iu. xii. (1647) 150 ‘This igni- 
vomous curre..did bark at and deeply bite the poore Albi- 
genses. 1659 Stantey //ist. /’Aélos. Xu. (1701) 580/r Igni- 
vomous Eruptions, as that of Atna, 1674 hdl. /'rass. 1X. 
239 Mhere are other ignivomous Mountains besides Hecla; 
yet all are cover’'d with Snow. 1711 Deruam /did, XXVIII. 
275 Ihe Mouth of the ignivormous Cavern, 1869 PHiLtirs 
Vesav. iv. o7 Vhroughout the whole of 1812 this small open- 
ing was ignivomous. 

Hence Igni-vomousness. - F 

1727 Baiey vol. 1, Jen/vomousness, Fire vomiting Quality, 
such as that of Vulcano’s or burning Mountains. 


IGNOBILITY. 


Ignobility (ignobiliti). [ad. L. ignddilitds, 
n. of quality f. igdbiiis IGNOBLE, after uodrlity : 
scc -Iry.] The quality of being ignoble. 

1. Lowliness, humbleuess, meanness (of birth or 
station). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. (1493) 267 b, His ignobylite or 
vnworthines was torned in to sublymite and heyth. « 1520 
Barctay Jugurth roa, He eos pe ignobylite of 
Jugurth for asmoche as he was vnlyke vnto them of byrth, 
1624 Heywoop Gunatk. 1. 99 Modestie..illusirates the 1gno- 
Dility of birth. 1793 IT. Taytor Sadlust ix. 50 That nobility 
or ignobility of parents may be predicted from the stars. 

The ignobility, the whole body of persons 
not of the nobility ; the commons. 7are. 

1546 Lanciey Pol. Very. de Invent. 1. x.20b, Very many 
of the ignobilitee wer promoted into the degree of Sena- 
tours. 1610 //rstrio-m. wv. 11 Urgent need makes Princes 
bend their knee As servile as the ignobilitie. 1835 /xaser's 
Mag XI. 315 The nobility, like the ignobility, was divided 
into the two ranks of landed and landless proprietors. 

2. Want of nobility (of nature or disposition) ; 
meanness or bascness of eharacter. 

1549 Bacein Leland /¢. Cij b, Amore sygne of ignoby- 
lytye cannot be sene, then to hyde such noble monumentes. 
c1610 Women Saints 4 Much ignobilitie were it, for a 
potent and riche Prince. to cast his affection on a begger 
woman. 1737 Wiston Josephus, Antiqg. iv. vill. § 15 Nor 
let servants be admitted to give testimony, on account of 
the ignohility of their soul. 1842 J. Martineau Chr. Life 
(1867) 2y7 Selfishness secretly conscious of its iguobility. 

Ignoble ‘igndwb'l), a. (s6.) Also 5 innoble. 
[a. F. ignoble (14-15th c.in [atz.-Darm.) = It. zg- 
nobile, Sp.tnnohle, ad. L. tgnobrlis, f. 1-2 =¢n- not 
+ gnobilis, udbilis NOBLE. ] 

1. Not noble in respect of birth, position, or 
reputation ; of low birth or humblc station. 

a. Of persons, their birth, family, condition, ctc. 

1494 Fanvan Chron. vil. 335 All must pay hym [death] 
dette, Noble and innoble. 1548 [lait CAron., Edw, 1V 
192 Of all men, as well noble as ignoble, as well of riche as 
of poore. 1593 Suaxs. 3 //ev. VJ, iv. i. 70 Vou must all 
confesse, That I was not ignoble of Descent. 1617 Mory- 
son /tin, 1. 133 The Gentlemen doe not meddle with 
trafiicke..they thinke such trafficke ignoble and base. 
1683 Brit. Spec. 191 To be ranked among the leasantry 
and the Ignoble. 1738 Westry /’s, xiv. xiv, Daughter of 
Heaven, tho born on Earth..Forget tbe first ignoble 
Birth. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) III. xi. 59 A 
West-Saxon house which, two generations back, had been 
undistinguished, perhaps ignoble. 1875 Jowett, P/aso 
(ed. 2) V. 313 No man..will be allowed to exercise any 
ignoble occupation. ; 

b. Of animals, compared with each other or 


with man. 

In Oruith. applied to those birds of prey, such as the 
kites and buzzards, which are not used in falconry. In 
Falconry applied to the short-winged hawks, such as the 
goshawk and sparrow-hawk, which chase or rake after the 
quarry, in contradistinction to the noble or long-winged 
falcons, which stoop to the quarry at a single swoop. 

1661 Lovett //ist, Auso. & Min. 234 Peacock-fish. .Is 
an insipid and ignoble fish. 1664 Power Fr. /’*drilos. 1. 38 
This more ignoble creature (the great Dlack Snail) hath 
also a circulation of its nutritive humour. 1774 Gotosm. 
Nat, list. (1776) V. 129 The more ignoble race of birds 
make up by cunning and assiduity what these claim by 
force and celerity. 1829 Lytton Deverenz 1. ii, As the 
human eye is supposed to awe into impotence the maltg- 
nant intentions of the ignobler animals. 1833 R. Mune 
Brit. Birds 1841) 1. 79 Yhe old division of noble and 
ignoble hawks,..so well understood, when falconry was 
a general tield sport. 

c. Of things, placcs, etc. (Often passing into 2.) 
3611 Coryat Cruditics (1776) 1. 23 This Clermont is a 
meane and ignoble place, having no memorable thing 
therein, worthy the obseruation. 1635-56 CowLeyv Daviess 
Iv. 351 Like some fair Pine orelooking all th’ ignohler 
Wood. 1666 Bove Orig. Formes & Qual. (1667) 41 Some 
..maintain it to be possible to iransmute the ignobler 
Metals into Gold. 1713 Younc Last Day it. 234 My 
strength exhausted, fainting I descend, And chuse a less, 
but no tgnoble, theme. 

2. Not noble in disposition, nature, or quality ; 
mean, base, sordid ; dishonourable. Of persons, 
their actions, aims, desires, etc. 

1s9z Nasue P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 19a, His beggerly parsi- 
mony and ignoble illiberaltie. 1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, 11. 
v. 22 Here is the Head of that ignoble Traytor, The 
dangerous and vnsuspected Hastings. 1660 Mitton Free 
Commi, Wks. (1847) 449/1 The worst and ignoblest sort of 
men, 1667 — ?. L. 11. 227 Thus Belial..Counsel’d ignoble 
ease, and peaceful sloath. 1695 Appison Poems, King, His 
Toils for no Ignoble ends designed. 1703 Pore Thebars 233 
With scandal arm’d, th’ ignoble mind's delight. 185: Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. \, Pref. to ed. 2. 32 Every kind of knowledge 
may be sought from ignoble motives, and for ignoble ends. 
1871 Dixon Tower IV. x. 96 The most ignoble year in an 
ignoble reign. 

B. as sb. chiefly in pl. fgvod/es, persons not of 
noble rank ; eommoners. (In quot. 1808, used as 
= persons of ignoble character.) 

cx610 SvivesterR Hononr’s Fare-well 42 A holy Mirrour, 
Reducing Nobles, from Ignobles’ Errour. a1761 Law tr. 
Behmen's Myst. Maguum xxii. (1772) 98 Be it either by 
Nobles or Ignobles, none excepted. 1808 E. S. Barnett 
Miss-led General 19 note, The Reader may .. think that 
ignobles would be a more proper term {than sod/es]. 

Ignoble (igndwb'l), v. rave. [f. prec. adj., 
as the opposite of ENNOBLE.] ¢vaus. To make 
ignoble or infamous ; fig. to make of bad repute. 

1gg0-2 Bacon Disc. Proise Q. Eliz. in Spedding Lett. & 

Life (1861) 1. 142 The Invincible Navy..ignobling many 
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shores and points of land by shipwreck. @1614 Donne 
Hia@avatos (1644! 80 Ly confiscation, and by condemning 
the memory of the delinquent, and ignobling his race. 1628 
Gavie Pract. The. (1629) 105 ‘Vhe Person dignifies the 
Place, the Place ignobles not the Person. 1870 EF. Peacock 
Ralf Skirl. V1, 188 Early sorrow had prevented or ignobled 
much that was good in him. 

Ignobleness (igndub'Inés).  [f. IGNosie + 
-NEsS,] The quality of being ignoble (in cither 
sense of the adj.) ; ignobility. 

1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis t. xiv. 39 Wilt thou 
staine by the tgnoblenesse of the skirmish, eyther thy 
death or victory? «1661 Hotypay Fuvenal 71. 1741 
Minpteton Crcero I. ix. 329 {Antony} Reproached him 
with the ignobleness of his birth. 1879 Farrar S¢. Pan/ 
xxxi. I]. 62 It was not with the world’s .. rank, but its 
ignobleness .. divine forces were allied. 

tIgno:blesse. Oés. uonce-wd. 
after noblesse.) =prec. 

©3611 Cuarman Sonn., to Earl Montgomrie, Though 
Ignoblesse, all such workes defaces As tend 10 Learning, 
and the soules delight. 

Ignobly (igndebli), adv. [f. IoxowLe + -Ly¥ ®.] 
In an ignoble inanner; lowly, ncanly, bascly, dis- 
honourably. 

1sgt Suaks. 1 //en. VJ, at. v. 35, I, Noble Vackle, thus 
ignobly vs'd, Vour Nephew. .comes. 1607 — Timon n. ii. 183 
No villanous bounty yet hath past my heart; Vnwisely, not 
ignobly haue I given. 1718 Rowe Lucas 1x. 453 Vet now, 
ignobly, you with-hold your Hands, When nearer Liberty 
your Aid demands. 1746-7 Ilerviy Medit. (1818) 57 Let 
others..ignobly fawn, or anaiously sue for preferments. 1878 
Lecky, Eng, 77 18f4 C. 1. iit, 398 No sooner had the hour 
for action arrived than he shrank ignobly from the helm. 
1878 W. S. Gupert //. AL S. Pinasore 1, She says I am 
ignobly born. , 

Ignominious (ignomicnias), a. [a. F. ryno- 
minteux (14-15th c. in adv. ignominiensement, 
Hatz.-Darm.) = It., Sp. tgvomiutoso, or ad. L. 
tenominiosus, f. ignominia IGNoMINy.] 

1. Full of ignominy ; involving shamc, disgrace, 
or obloquy ; shameful, disgraccful, discreditablc. 

In recent use sometimes in weaker sense, ‘lowering to 
one’s dignity or self-respect ’. 

1526 U'sler. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 205 b, The ignomynyous 
and shamefull deth of the crosse. 1607 Dekker & WEBSTER 
Sir T. Wyat D.'s Wks. 1873 II). 111 Vou free your Coun- 
trie.. From Ignominious slauerie. 1781 Giswos Decl. 4 I. 
(1869) I. xviii. 499 The ignominious terms of peace were re- 
jected with disdain. 1833 Hit. Martineau Charmed Seai.7 
‘Taddeus..prepared to go into ignominious eaile. 1869 
Rawcinson sinc, list. 82 Carthage copsented to conclude 
an ignominious peace. 

2. Of persons: Covercd with ignominy; dc- 
serving ignominy ; infatnous. 

1577 VauTROUILLIER Luther on ah Gal. iv. 27 (1615) 220b, 
Such as before were strong, full, rich, glorious. .shall become 
feeble, hungrie, poore, ignominious. 1§99 Sanvys Europr 
Spec. (1632) 63 The most Keprobate Ignoble Ignominious 
and wicked race, that ever the world was yet pestered with. 
I Mitton /. Z. vi. 395 ‘Vhen first with fear surpris’d 
and sense of paine, Fled ignominious. 1712 BLackmoRE 
Creation vi. 80 Where wilt thou hide thy ignominious 
head? 1724 Swirt Drafier's Lett. tii. Whs. 1778 IIL. 388 
To be sacrificed to one single, rapacious, obscure, igno- 
minious projector. 

Hencc Ignomi-niously a/z,, in an ignominious 
manner; with ignominy or dishonour; shame- 
fully. Ignomi-niousness, the quality of being 
ignominious. 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 89 Men ignorant in letters, studious 
for their bellies, and ignominiously lazte, 1727 Dairy 
vol. II, Jgnominiousness. 1781 Gipson Decl. & F. xxx. I). 
167 The death of the royal captive, who was ignominiously 
beheaded, disgraced tbe triumph of Rome and of Chris- 
tianity. 1844 Lp. Broucnam Brit. Const, xv. (1862) 223 
Ile was sentenced. to ride ignominiously on a borse with 
his face towards the tail. 

Ignominy (i‘gnémini), fa. F. ignomrnie 
(1sth c. in Flatz.-Darm.), ad. L, ignéminia dis- 
grace, dishonour, f. I-2 =7#- not + *gudmen, udmen 
name, reputation. ] 

1. Dishonour, disgrace, shame; infamy; the 
condition of being in disgtace, etc. 

1540 Morvsine Vives’ Introd, H’ysd. Ciijb, They in- 
gender ignominye and shame. 1548 Hatt CAron., fen. 
VIII 171 This ignominie shalbe ever newe and not dye, 
till you have obteigned the double honor, against all your 
enemies. 1617 Moryson /é77. 11. 217 Degrading, and 
other notes of ignominy, which in military discipline are 
used. 19727 Swirt Gulliver u. ii, The ignominy of being 
carried about fora monster. 1839 Turrtwat Greece II. xv. 
312 Even his successes had been purchased witb ignominy. 
1860 Mottey Nether?. I. i. 10 He had been..obliged to 
leave tbe country, covered with ignominy. 

2. Ignominious or base quality or conduct ; that 
which entails dishonour or disgrace. 

1564 Brecon Wks. Gen. Pref. Cij, The ignominie of all 
Priests is, to looke for their owne gayne and profite. 1643 
Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 40, 1 am not so much 
afraid of death, as ashamed thereof: ‘tis the very disgrace 
and ignominy of our natures. 1828 Macautay £ss., Hallam 
(1887) 94 He [Churchill] then repays by ingratitude the 
benefits which he has purchased by ignominy. 

+Igno-mious, a. Oés. Shortened form of 


Icnominious. (Cf. next.) 

1574 Ricn Alercury & Sold. Lvijb, Leaving .. their 
renowne defaced and tbeir life..ignomious. 158: MarBeck 
Bk, of Notes 98 If thou doe gather, it is ignomious vnto 
thee: for infamie will thereby come. a@1598 Peete Sr 
Clyomon Prol., Worthy writers’ works, Wherein, as well as 
famous facts, ignomtous placed are. 


[f. Icxose, 


IGNORANCE. 


tI-gnomy. Obs. Shortened form of IgNominy. 
1534 Wiitinton 7xdlyes Offices 1. (1540) 32 They seme to 
drede..their repulsion from dignyte as an ignomye and 
infamye. 1549 Covervace, etc, Eras. Par. Titus ti. 30 
Vexed with many afflictions and ignomies. 1650 J. Hat 
larado.cves 36 Faine..when once it declines brings double 
tenon 1704 Hrarxg Duct. //ist. (1714) I. 100 The 
good Effect of virtuous Actions. and the contrary Evil 
and Ignomy attending vicious Ones. 1805 tr. esforges’ 
Engene & Engenia ii. 93 The sbame, the reproach, the 
ignomy, cast upon..their name. 

Ignorable, a. [ad. L. #gdrabi/’s unknown, 
f. gnérdre to 1GNopE: sec -aBLE. Cf. F. ignor- 
able.) Capable of being ignored; of whieh one 
inay be ignorant. 

1856 Ferrier /ust. Alefaph. 433 The only possible ohject 
of ignorance~ the only ignorable—if so barbarous a word be 
permissible. 1866 — Grhk. hilos. 1. 483 The knowable 
alone ts the ignorable. 


+Ignora‘mo. Obs. An Italianized or Iispani- 
cized form of IGNORAMUS 2. 


1623 Liste 4 U/rie on O. & N. Test. To Rar. 26,1 bewaile 
these Ignorainoes. 

Ignoramus (ignoré!-mds). Pl. -uses (-dstz), 
also t-us. (L., = ‘we do not know’, (in legal 
eT ‘we take no noticc of [it}’.] 

+ 1. The endorscment formerly made by a Grand 
Jury upon a bill or indictment presented to them, 
when they considered the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion insufheicnt to warrant the casc going to a petty 
jury. Ilence quasi-sd. or e//ipl., esp. in the phrases 
to find, return, bring iu (an) tgnoramus; more 
rarely in passive, fo le found, returned ignoramus. 
Also évansf. an answer which admits ignorance 
of the point in question; fg. a state of ignorance. 

(The words now used in the finding of the Grand Jury are 
‘not a true bill’, or ‘not found’ or *no bill ’.) 

21577 Six I. Smitu Comiuw. Eng. wu. xxii, If they doe not 
find it true, they write on the back-side, /guoramus, and so 
deliver it to the Justices, 1598 Florio /tal. Dict, Ep. Ded, 
aiva, I have seene the best, yea naturall Italians.. giue it 
ouer, or give their verdict, with An ygnoranmns, 1607 COWELL 
Interpr, lgnoramus, is a word properly used by the grand 
.uquest..and wrilten upon the Bill..when as they nislike 
their evidence, ay defeciive, or too weak to make good 
the presentment. 1626 Brrnarp /sle of Man (1627) 102 
On the Lacke of this Inditement..they (the grand jury] 
write cither /gnoramns, or Billa vera, 1631 Star Chamb, 
Cases (Camden) 2 At the precedent Assizes the Grand 
Jury found an ignoramus. 1658 J. Jones Ovid's /éis 88 
As for Medusa's brother I return ignoramus. 1682 £77, 
Elect. Sheriffs 14 An Jgnoramus brought in upon au 
Indictment against the Earl of Shaftshury. «1734 Nortit 
£xam., 1. it. 3.119 (1740) 95 Bills preferred to Grand Juries 
for High Treason duly proved were returned Ignoramus 
whicb was the Form for rejecting the Dill. 1742 Fiecoine 7. 
Andrews u. xi, 1f you can prove your innocence. .you will 
be found ignoramus, and no harm will be done. 1769 BLack- 
stoxt Comm, IV. xatii. (180g) 305 The grand jury .. used 
formerly to endorse on the back of the bill, ‘igoramus’, or, 
we know nothing of it. 1827 Hattam Const. //ist. (1876) 11. 
xii 450 The grand jury of I.ondon, in their celebrated 
ignoramus on the indiciment preferred against Shaftesbury. 

Jig. 1613 Beaum. & Fv. /fonest Man's Fort. v. iii, Wouldst 
thou come To point of marriage with an ignoramus? 166% 
Granite Van. Dogme. ix. 78 It hath changed its site..yet 
whether that were caused by its translation from us, or ours 
from it, sense leaves us in an Ignoramus. i 

b. attrib. as in ignoramus jury, crew, Wag 

(alluding to the Grand Jury which tejected the 
Lill against the Earl of Shaftesbury, 1681). 

¢ 1680 Ko.xb, Ball. (1883) 1V. 562 Witb nose cock’t up, and 
visage like a Fury, Or Foreman of an Ignoramus Jury. 
168: /bid. IV. 351 All her Pride was re-assumed By the 
Ignoramus Whigs. 1683 /d7¢/. 11885) V. 325 With all your 
Ignoramus Crew, That Justice hate, and Treason brew. 
1682 Drypex Dk. Guise Prol. 43 Let ignoramus juries find 
no traitors, And ignoramus poets scribble satires. 
Macactray £ss., 4/allam (1889 87 Where were .. the mem- 
bers of ignoramus juries ? 

2. An ignorant person. 

[In reference to the origin of this, cf. Ruggle’s /gnoramns 
(acted 1615) ‘written to expose the ignorance and arrogance 
of the common lawyers’, in which ‘I gnoramus’ is the name 
of a lawyer. The word occurs also in the following title, 
evidently in legal connexion ; ‘The Case and Arguments 
against Sir Ignoramus, of Cambridge, in his Readings at 
Staple’s Inn’, by R.Callis, Serjeant at Law (1648). See also 
quot. 1634 below. ]} wy. 

a 1616 Beaumont Vertue of Sack in Poems (1653) Nj, Give 
blockheads beere, And silly /gnoramus,sucb as think There's 
powder-treason in all Spanish drink. 1634 Grammar Warre 
D vij, All students of Ignorance, with these bussards of 
Barbary, Ignoramus and Dulman his Clearke, were... exiled 
for ever out of all Grammar; and all false Latine was 
euer after confiscated to their vse. 1641 Vox Borealis in 
Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 434 So many of their commanders 
are ignoramusses in the very vocables of art. 1675 CocKER 
Morals 8 By verbal sounds, who makes his small parts 
famous, But proves himself the greater Ignoramus. 1683 
Kennett tr. Erasu. on Folly 48 Who is so silly as to be 
Ignoramus to a Proverb? 1790 Cowrer Left. 10 May, So 
ignorant am I and by such ignoramuses surrounded, 1853 
C. Bronte Villette vi, 1 am quite an ignoramus, I know 
nothing—notbing in the world. 

Hence + Ignora‘mus’d ///. a., freed from prose- 
cution by the Zgzoramus of the Grand Jury. 

1734 Nortu £xam. Chronol., 1681. July 8tb. College 
ignoramus’d in Middlesex. Oct. 19th. Rouse ignoramus’d. 


Ignorance (itgndrans). «Also 4-6 ig-, Y&- 
noraunce, (3 ignorence, 6 yngnorance). [a. 
F. ignorance (12th c. in Littré) = It. egnorauzia, 


IGNORANCY. 


Sp. tgnorancia, ad. L. ignorantia, f. tgnorant-em 
IGNORANT. ] 

1. The fact or condition of being ignorant; want 
of knowletlge (general or special). 

a1225 Ancr. R. 278 Sunne & ignorance, bet is, unwisdom 
& unwitenesse. a1340 Hamrote Psalter cxlv. 6 Pe blynd 
in ignoraunce he makis seand in wisdome. ¢1380 WyctiF 
Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 32 He.. pat synnep of ignoraunce. 
1490 Caxton Exncydos xxviii. 110 Proserpyne..maketh tbeyr 
memorye to wexe feble and conuerteth it in to ygnoraunce. 
1573 J. Sanroxo Hours Recreat. (1576) 104 Marvell is the 
daughter ofignoraunce. 1601 Suaks. 7wel. N. 1v. ii. 49-50 
This house is as darke as Ignorance, thogh Ignorance were 
as darke as hell. @1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 15 
It was the maxime that over-ruled the foregoing times, that 
ignorance was the mother of devotion. 1742 Gray Ode 
Prospect Eton Coll. 99 Where ignorance is fie ‘Tis fully 
to be wise. 1768 Beattie A/instr. u. xxx, Be ignorance thy 
choice, where knowledge leads to wo. 1862 Sir B. Bropie 
Psychol. Ing. V1. v. 147 Much of the evil which exists in 
tbe world may be traced to mere ignorance. 

b. Constr. of (+z, or dependent clause). 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 79 Thou..of thy self hast ignor- 
aunce. 1566 Acts & Constit. Scotl. To Rdr. * iij, Thair is.. 
na excusatioun to the man pretendand Ignorance of the Law. 
1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 595 Oversights of Writers, 
through negligence or ignorance tm forren names. 1847 
L. Hunt Men, Women 4 B. 1. i. 1 The supposition is 
founded on an Ignorance of the nature of the human mind. 
1872 Ruskin Eagle's N. § 16 National ignorance of decent 
art is always criininal. 

ce. With az and f/.: An instance or example of 
ignorance. rare. 

1749 C. Westey in Bp. Lavington Fxthus. Methodists 
(1754) I. ii. 76 That very weak Sermon .. which is an 
Ignoratio Elenchi (an Ignorance of the Point in Question). 
1758 Buackstone Study of Law in Comme, 1. (1809) 7 An 
ignorance in these must always be of dangerous conse- 
quence. 1817 J. Scotr Paris Revisit. (ed. 4) 62 Difficulties 
which the ignorances and violence of the people have fre- 
quently thrown in the way of their princes. 1881 Afoder2 
Rev. Jan. 136 All falsities and ignorances are eliminated. 

+2. With az and p/. An act due to want of 
knowledge ; an offence or sin caused by ignorance. 

01425 Vrymer (E. E.T.S.) 62 (Ps. xxv. 7} Lord, remembre 
pou not pe trespassis of my 3ougbe, and myn ignorauncis. 
1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany, Yhat it may please thee.. 
to forgeue Mall our synnes, negligences, and ignoraunces. 
1598 Yonc Diana 6 He neuer committed any ignorance, 
that might turne to the hurt or hinderance of his faith. 1611 
Piste 1 £sdras viii. 75 Our sinnes are multiplied aboue our 
heads, and our ignorances haue reached vp vnto heauen. 
[1841 ‘TRexcu Paradles xxii. (1877) 377 Sin is oftentimes an 
tgnorance.} 


+I-gnorancy. 0és. Also 6 yngnorancye. 
[ad. LL. tgndrdnlia: sce prec. and -ancy.] The 
quality of being ignorant ; =IGNORANCE 1. 

1526 Tinoate £fA. iv. 18 Thorowe the ignorancy that is 
in them. 1545 AscHam 7o.xeph. To Gentlem. Eng. (Arb.) 
19 They can neyther folowe it, bycause of theyr ignoranncie. 
1588 GreENz Pandosto (1843) 4 Rather frowne at my 
impudencie, then laugh at my ignorancie. 

Ignorant (i:gnérant), @.(sb.). Also 6 yngno- 
rant. [a. KF. igvorvant (14th c. in Littré) = It., 
Sp. ignorante, ad. L. igndrans, tgnorant-em, pres. 
pple. of zgorare not to know: sce IGNonE.] 

. Destitute of knowledge, either in gencral or 
with respect to a particular fact or subject ; 
unknowing, uninformed, unlearned. +t /gnorant 
Friars: see IGNORANTINE, 

€1374 Cuaucer Socth, v. met. ili. 124 (Camb. MS.) What 
wyht bat is al vn’ unnynge and ignoraunt. 1483 Caxton 
Cato 2b, Yo therudicion and lernynge of them that ben 
oe ae 1500-20 Dunpak Poems \xx. 17 We ar so 

eistlic, dull, and ignorant, Our rudnes inay nocht lichtlie 
be correctit. 1661 Grand Debate 59 The same words are to 
be read by the ablest and ignorantest man. 1693 tr. Avszi- 
lianne’s Hist. Monast. Ord. xiv. 144 The Order of the 

Brothers of Charity, called otherwise .. Ignorant Fryars. 
1709 Laoy M. W. Montacu Let, to AViss A. Wortley 21 Aug., 
Tshall return to I.ondon the same ignorant soul I went from it. 
1797 Bewick Srit, Birds (1847) 1. 73 Tu mislead the ignorant 
and creduluus. 1855 Mottry Dutch Kep. v. iii. (1866) 704 
There were. .none so ignorant as not to know his deeds. 

b. fig. or transf. of things. 

1611 SHaks. Cyd, 1. i. 27 His Shipping (Poore ignorant 
Baubles !) on our terrible Seas .. crack’d .. ’gainst our 
Rockes. 1718 J. Cuampertavne Relig. Philos. (1730) 1. 
viii. § 1 That the Origin thereof can be ascribed to nothing 
less than an Accidental and Ignorant Cause. 

2. Const. & With #2: Uninformed or unskilled 
in, not acquainted with (a subject). rare. 

1536 Pilzr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) Gb, For that we sholde 
not be ignoraunt feble & weyke in these thynges. 1563 W. 
Furke Meteors (1640) 56 The ignorant in Philosophy must 
be admonished, that all things are full, nothing is empty. 
1662 J. Davies ir. Olearins’ Voy. Ambass. 180 Finding the 
Muscovian Pilot..absolutely ignorant in the business of 
Navigation. 1833 I. Tayvtor Fanat. i. 2 Ignorant in the 
chief article of the case. 


b. with of: Having no knowledge of; hence 
t unconscious of, innocent of, having no share in 
(also ignorant to). (In quot. 1755, taking no 
notice of, ignoring.) 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 1j b, Ignoraunt of this faytte. 
1530 1n W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 85 He is yngno- 
rant to the acte. 1548 Hatt Chrow., Edw. IV 195b, Of 
thys the erle of Warwycke was nothyng ignorant. 1615 G. 
Sanoys Trav, 64 Of cards and dice they are happily 
ignorant. a1716 Sout Ser, III. 278 In some things, it 
is much more difficult for a Man..to be Ignorant of his 
yaar Se it. 4755 Man No. 38 ? 5 To be ignorant 

OL. V. 
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of calumny more effectually stops its progress than vindica- 
tion. 1862 Broo Psychol. Ing. II. v. 144 They are igno- 
rant of many things with which we are well acquainted. 

c. with dependent clause. 

1532 Kemedre of Love xxxiv, As a wanton lambe full 
ignorante How he 1s pulled and drawen to be bounde. 1551 
Rostnson tr. J/ore's Utop. Ep. P. Giles (Arb.) 24, I am .. 
ignoraunt in what sea that ylande standeth. 1586 A. Dav 
Lng. Secretary To Rdr. (1625) Aiv, Being..nothing igno- 
rant what great perfection is to be required in such a one, 
1698 Frver Acc. £. /ndia & P. 114 They being ignorant how 
the Veins lye. 1791 Mrs. Rapcuirre Kom. Forest ix, 1am 
ignorant that till now I ever made you this offer. 1866 Gro. 
Enior F. //olt i. (1868) 22 She was ignorant what sort of man 
Harold had become now. 

3. transf. Showing absence of knowledge; result- 
ing from ignorance. 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. xiv. (Percy Soc.) 56 Besyde my 
draughtes rude and ignoraunt. 1604 SHAKs. Oth. 1V. ii. 70 
Alas, what ignorant sin haue I committed. J/od. This is a 
mere ignorant statement. : 

+b. That keeps one in ignorance. nonce-t5e. 

1611 Suaks. Wint. 7.1. ii. 397, If you know ought which 
do’s behoue my knowledge .. imprison't not In ignorant 
concealement. | 

+4. Of things: Unknown. Os. 

(Cf. L. tgndrus in sense of igndtus.) 

1547 Hoover Answ. Bp. Winchester Ded. Aij b, It is not 
ignoraunt unto youe what may be done hy the vertue of a 
fere and well orderyd oracion. 1548 Uoatt Erasm. Lar. 
Luke xviii. 139 b, 1t was not ignoraunt to him what thyng the 
blynde man wished to have. 1612 Cuarman W/idowes 7, 
v.1, Whence he is, tis ignorant tovs. 1634 Sir T. Hexpert 
Trav. 219 It seemes ignorant that, Iong before, our Countri- 
men had embraced Christ by the preaching of Joseph of 
Arimathea. 

B. sé. An ignorant person. Now rare. 

¢1480 Hennyson Zor. fab. 7 Who is enemie to science 
and cunning, But ignorants who vnderstandeth not? 1563 
Foxe A. & AS. 716 We must nedes judge you an ignoraunt 
herin. 1627 H. Burton Batting Pope's Bull 2 \gnorants 
write their marke, in stead of their names. 1700 ConcrEvVE 
Way of World ui, xtii, Ah1 to marry an ignorant that can 
bardly read or write! 1863 Mus. C. Crarke SAaks. Char, 
xvi. 394 The pretty ignorants had lost their fascination for 
him. 1874 Mickctetuwaite Alod. Par. Churches 239 Cburch 
authorities..too often entrust tbeir buildings to ignorants. 

+b. pf. An order of friars: see IGNORANTINE. 

1693 tr. Emilianne’s [1ist. Mlonast. Ord. xix. 220 Besides 
tbese Orders, there is mention made..of the Ignorants. 

Ignorantine (ignére-ntin), 2. and sb. Eccl. 
Hist. [ad. ¥. zgnorantin, f. egnorant IGNORANT, 
after bénddictin, capuctn, etc.: sec -INE.] /gno- 
rantine friars, [gnorantines: a name applied to 
themselves in humility by thc members of a reli- 
gious order, the Brethren of Saint-Jean-de-Dieu, 
founded in 1495 to minister to the sick poor; they 
were introduced into France by Mary de Medici, 
and subsequently devoted themselves to the instruc- 
tion of the poor (cf. IcNoRANT a. 1 quot. 1693 and 
sb. b). Hence, ‘by confusion, and sometimes in 
mockery’ (Littré), the name is given in France to 
the § Brethren of the Christian Schools’, or ‘ Chris- 
tian Brothers’, a community founded ¢ 1680, for 
the spread of education among the poor. 

1861 M. Arnot Pop, Educ. France 37 Both the ‘ Ignoran- 
tine Friars" and the old village pedagogues are greatly 
regretted in the country, 1882-3 Scuare /incycl. Relig. 
Anowl. II. 1061 Ignorantines..the name of the members 
of aninstitution founded in the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury in France, by the abbot Baptiste de la Salle. 

Ignorantism (i‘gnérantiz’m). rave. [f. IeNo- 
RANT + ISM. Cf. F. gevorantisme.] Asystem which 
exalts or favours ignorance; = OBSCURANTISM. 

1856 Sat. Kev. Il. 214’2 The aim of these censors is, ob- 
viously, to institute a sort of Protestant Ignorantism—a new 
religious hierarchy, in which readiness to pronounce one or 


two commonplace Sbibboletbs sball send a inan to tbe top 
of the scale. 


I-gnorantist, =Osscuranrist. 

1882 Ocitvie (Annandale) Suppl. 

Ignorantly (igndrantli), adv. [f. Ienonant 
a.+-LY%.] In anignorant manner; without know- 
ledge. 

1495 Act ur Fen. 171, c 63 Preamble, In the which 
Acte..the seid Francis Levell was ignorauntly lefte oute 
and omitted. 1526 TinoaLe Acts xvii. 23 Whom ye then 
ignorantly worship, hym shewe I vnto you. 1600 J. Pory 
tr, Leo's Africa i. 38 Extreme paine of the stomacke, 
which ignorantly they call, the paine of the hart. 1644 
Mitton £duc. Wks. (1847) 99/1 An ambitious and mer- 
cenary or ignorantly zealous divinity. 1784 Cowrer 
Tiroc. 108 "aught of God they may indeed be wise, Nor 
ignorantly wand'ring iniss the skies. 

I-gnorantness. vare—'. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
= IGNORANCE. 

1632 Litiucow 7'raz, vin. 373 My Dragoman, doubting 
of his passage,..which arose from his ignorantnesse thereof. 
ae Baicev vol. II : 

|| Ignoratio elenchi: see next, 3. 

Ignoration (ignoréfan). [ad. L. fgndration- 
em, n. of action f. fg20rdre to IGNoRE.] 

ti. The fact or condition of being ignorant ; 
mistaking or misunderstanding through want of 
knowledge. Ods. 

1612 H. AinswortH Aunnot. Ps. vii. heading, The word 
properly signifieth Aberration, or Ignoration. 

2. The action of ignoring or treating as un- 
known ; disregarding; the fact of being ignored. 


IGNOSCENCY. 


1865 Standard 12 June 6/6 After long years of ignoration, 
let us coin the word, it is wanted in our language, Cheru- 
bini is about to be recognized. 1872 Harpwick 7,radit. 
Lanc. 63 The faith in the tradition produced a more tragic 
result than the most superstitious could bave dreaded from its 
ignoration. 1881 Q. Rev. 212 The reply to that is tbat 
it is an entire ignoration of human nature. 

3. Jgnoration of the Elench,a rare anglicized 
repr. of the more usual Scholastic Latin Ignoratio 
elenchi (ignoré!fio zlenkai), a logical fallacy 
which consists in apparently refuting an opponent, 
while actually disproving some statement diffcrent 
from that advanced by him; also extended to any 
argument which is really irrelevant to its professed 
purpose. 

1588 Wuitaker Disp, Script. (1849) 287 (Stanf.) This fal- 
lacy is that called fgnoratio elenchi. 1638 Cuituincw. Wes. 
II. 102 (Stanf.) Here was no petitio principii in Dr. Potter, 
but rather fgnoratio elenchi in you. 1843 Mit Logic v. vii. . 
§ 3 The fallacy of /enoratio Elenchi,.-also called by Arch- 
bisbop Whately the Fallacy of Irrelevant Conclusion, 1866 
Fowter Deduct. Logic vill. § 4 The fallacy of Irrelevancy 
(or, as it is sometimes called, shifting ground) is technically 
termed /guoratio Elenchi, i.e. ignorance of the syllogism 
required for the refutation of an adversary .. this has now 
received a wider meaning. Whenever an argument is 
irrelevant to the object which a speaker or writer professes 
to have in view, it is called an ignoratio elenchi. 

Ignore (igndo1),v. [ad. F. sgnorer, or L. 
tgnorare not to know, to be ignorant of, mistake, 
misunderstand, disregard, ignore, f. 1-2, 2#- not + 
*onor-are,f.stem gud-to know (cf.guarus knowing). 

In sense 1 the word occurs frequemily in the works of 
Robert Boyle, with whoin it has been erroneously sup- 
posed to have originated (cf. Aubrey’s Leéf. (1813) II. 159, 
and Bentley Phalaris Pref. 86). Todd, who points out 
that Johnson was wrong in holding this view, adds ‘ but it is 
a word not worthy to be used’. ‘This sense appears to have 
become ohs. by 1700, though occasionally used later (cf. 
quot. 1860). Sense 3 appears in the igth c., and was ¢ 1850 
still used witb apology.]} 

+1. frans. Not to know, to be ignorant of. Ods. 
or rare. 

1611 Corcr., /enorer, to ignore, or be ignorant of, to want 
skill, not tu know. ¢1612 SytvesteER 7ropheis Henrie Gt. 
Wks. (1621) 1088 Wbo durst not speak, his mildnes did ignore. 
1620 SHELTON Qufx. iv. ii. Il. 21 Ignoring what competent 
Thanks she might return him. .she cast herself down at his 
Feet. 1665 Royre Uccas. Re/l. wv. xv. (1848) 262 There are 
others..desirous to be taught by me, the little that I know, 
and they ignore. 1674 R. Gopvrrey /ny. § Ab, Physic 173 
Good inan Apothecaries Hand, who ignores their Dose or 
Composition. [1755-89 Jounson, /gnore,..this word Boyle 
endeavoured to introduce, but it has not been received. 
1776 G. Campsett Philos. Khet. 11801) I. 352 They appear 
as spots in his work. Such is the appearance which the 
terms opine, ignore, adroitness..have at present in the 
writings of some ingenious men.} 1860 R. F. Burton 
Centr. Afr. I. 206 ‘Vhe ‘ principal men’ at the southern 
extremity ignored the extent northward. ; 

2. Said of a Grand Jury: To return (a bill) with 
the endorsement ‘not a true bill’, ‘not found’, 
or ‘no bill’: see IgNoramuS 1; to reject as un- 
founded or having insufficient evidence; to refuse 
acceptance of. 

1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. VII, 176 The word 
ignore, which he threw in the teeth of Mr. Boyle..is, in 
fact, Hibernian, which Bentley did not know; and in 
England is obsolete, except in the use of grand juries. 
(Note in Wks. 1857) 1t was written in the summer of 1830, 
at which time no vestige of a suspicion had arisen that 
very soon the word would be called back; or rather would 
he raised from a lifeless toleration in law-books toa popu- 
lar and universal currency. It was a word much wanted.. 
Yet there are pedants who.. would even now (1857) ignore 
this indispensable word. 1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 460/1 When 
the bill is found not to be true, or, as it is frequently called, 
‘ignored’, the accused is discharged..Sometimes, when the 
bill is ignored on account of some slip or error, the judge 
will direct the accused to be kept in custody. 1893 Law 
Times XCV. 28/1 The Lord Chief Justice suggested to the 
Grand Jury to ignore the bills, but they returned true bills. 

3. To refuse to take notice of; not to recognize ; 
to disregard intentionally, leave out of account or 
consideration, shut ‘ one’s eyes to’. 

1801 W. Taytor in Robberds Afem:. 1, 381 It is the worst 
symptom about your rise, that you ignore your former 
friends. 1832 B’Ness Bunsen in Hare /i/e (1879) I. ix. 395 It 
was resolved to ignore this invitation. 1837 Cartyte Fr. 
Rev. Ill. 1. i, Happily human brains have such a talent 
of taking up simply what tbey can carry, and ignoring all 
the rest. 1851 Lp. SHarressury in Hodder Lie (1886) II. 
358 They began by reviling me, they now ignzore me, as 
the phrase goes. 1854 Eart or Caruiste Diary Turk. § 
Grk, Waters 189 Mr. Finlay says that the modern Greeks 
wholly ignore (I beg pardon for the use of the word) the 
whole period from Alexander the Great to Lord Palmers- 
ton. 1856 Frouoe Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 161 He could 
not ignore an important feature of necessary evidence. 

Hence Igno'ring vé/. sb. and ppl. a.; also Ig- 
no‘rer, one who ignores. 

1615 SytvrstER St. Lewis 274 Th’ hopefull Arrogance 
Sprung from ignoring of our Ignorance. 1841-4 EMERSON 
Ess., Manners Wks. (Bohn) I. 213 Society loves. .an 1gnor- 
ing eye, which does not see the annoyances, shifts, and 
inconveniences, that cloud the brow .. of tbe sensitive. 
31883 Athenvwn 11 Aug. 167/1 The ignoring of this dis- 
tinction. 1895 Columbus (Ohio) Chron. 12 Jan. ft A 
sweet ignorer of the laws Of etiquette and rules of dress. _ 

+Ignoscency. 04s. rare. [ad. late L. 1g720- 
Scentia, abstr. sb. f. igndsccre to _pardon, forgive, 
f. 2n- not + (g)ndscére to take notice of.] Forgive- 
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| ness; forgiving spirit. 


IGNOSCIBLE. 


1647 Trapp Comm, Matt. xviii. 3 And become as little 
children ..in simplicity, humility, innocency, ignoscency. 
Lbid., 1 Cor. xiv. 20 In innocency and ignoscency. 

tIgno-scible, a. Obs. rare—*. [ad. L. igno- 
setbilts (rare), f. igndseére to pardon: see -BLE. } 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Ignoscible, tollerable, to be par- 
doned. Hence in Puituips, Bairey, etc. 

+ Ignote, @. and sé. Obs. [ad. L. ignotus, f. 
1-2, in- not+guolus, notus known. Ct. It., Sp. 
tgnoto.] A. adj. Unknown. 

1623 CocKERAM, /gvote, vnknowne. ees Cow ey Poet. 
Bloss., A Vote, Th’ ignote are better than ill known. 1639 
G. Damiet Keclus. xlii. 60 Things secret, and Ignote. 1663 
Flagellum, or O. Cromwell (1672) 137 Persons..of such 
mean and ignote extractions. a 1697 AusREY Lives, [lobbes 
(1898) I. 366 They were both ignote to foreigners. 

B. sb. A person unknown. 

1639 G. Danie Eccdis. ix. 33 Leave not a proved freind ; 
for an Ignote Comes but at hazard. a1670 Hacker Adf. 
Williams \. (1692) 162 In a letter that an ignote wrote. 
bid. 11. 144 Such Ignotes were not courted, but pass’d over. 

t+ Igno'tion. Oés. nonce-wd. [Noun of action 
f. 1. igndscére; intended as a negative of notion.] 
An ignorant notion ; a notion falsely so calfcd. 

1647 Warp Sint. Cobler (1843) 19 These wits. .cry up 
and downe in corners such bold 1gnotions of a new Gospell. 

+I-gnotism, Oés. [irreg. f. L. égndt-us un- 
known +-IsM.} A mistake due to ignorance. 

1737 Gentl. Mag. V1. 336/1 It has 92 Errors or lgnotisms 
in it. 

+ I-go, v. Obs. Pua. 2. i-eode. [OE. zegin 
(=OHG. gigin; cf. OF. gegangan, OS., OIG. 
gigangan), {. gin to Go.]} 

1, intr. To go, pass. 
¢ goo tr. Beda’'s I1ist. 1. xvi. (1890) 144 leo meahte xegan 
..ofer eall pis ealond. ¢ 1205 Lay. 25773 Bi-halues be iga and 
bihald 3corne, 3if pu miht afinden oht of pan feonden. a1225 
Ancr. RK, 208 Longe beon unhisboped & falsliche igon to 
schrifte. 

2. érans. To go into, invade. 

crzosg Lay. 4253 Seodden Bruttes hit |Bruttaine] ieode 
[c 1275 hadde]. /did. 26376 While bine aldren France ieoden 
[c1275 bi-3eodej. 

I-go, i-gon, ME. pa. pple. of Go v. I-goded, 
of gode, Goop v. I-gon, pa. t. of I-cin v., to 
hegin. I-goven, ME. pa. pple. of Give v. I-grad, 
of GREDE v., to cry. I-graithed, i-greithed, 
of GruitH v. I-gramed, i-gremed, of GREMEv. 
I-gra(u)nted, of Grant v. I-graven, of 
GItAVE v. 

+I-grede. Obs. 
Crying, clamour. 

a@1250 Orul & Night. 1641 Mid 3ulinge and mid igrede. 

+I-grete, v. Obs. [OE. gegrétan, f. grétan to 
GreeT.] trans. To greet. 

c1000 AELFrRic Hom. 11, 526 Pet we mazon ure frynd 
neseon and ure siblingas xegretan. @1175 Cott. /fom, 227 
Se angel..3egrette hi. ¢1275 Death 99 in O. &. Alisc. 174 
Alle. .pat..fetre pe igretten. 
pat mayde was y-gret. 

Hence + I-gretinge wvd/. s6., greeting. 

1258 Eng. Proclam. Hen. /11, Henr burz godes fultume 
king on Engleneloande..Send igretinge to alle hise holde 
ilarde and ileawede. 

+ I-gripe, v. Obs. (OE. gegripan (= OHG. 
gagrifan, MIG. gegrifen), {. grifan to GrRIrE.] 
trans. To gripe, grip, lay hold of. 

¢1z05 Lay. 25680 Pa men pba he igriped. a1225 Fuliana 
73 Igripe ha me eanes. a122z5 S¢. A/arher. 12 pis milde 
meiden margarete igrap him. 

I-gripen, ME. pa. pple. of GRIPE v. and IGRIPE 
v. I-grithed, i-grided, of GriTHEv., to pacify, 
etc. I-groten, of GREETv.,to weep. I-groun- 
de(n, of Grinp v. I-growe(n, of Grow v. 

+ I-grure (2). Obs. =Grure, horror, terror. 

c1z0s Lay. 812 Heo heom aweihten mid heora wales 
igrure. 

Iguana (igwa'ni). Forms: 6 iuanna, iwana, 
6, 9 iguano, 7 yguana, guana, wana, gwane, 
gwayn, 7- iguana. [a. Sp. :guana, repr. the 
Carib name zwana (variously given by early writers 
as Atuana, igoana, tuanna, yuana).] 

A large arboreal lizard of the West Indies and 
Sonth America, /ewana tuberculata, which attains 
to a length of five feet or more; also, in Zoology, 
the name of the genus, which includes the horned 
iguana of San Domingo, and other species; and 
loosely applied to other lizards of allied genera. 

1555 Even Decades 126 Foure footed beastes.. named 
Tuannas, muche lyke vnto Crocodiles, of eyght foote length, 
of moste pleasaunte taste. 1600 Haxtuyt Voy. III. 675 
Store of fish, foule, deere, and Iwanas. /éid. 815 [gnanos 
which are a kinde of Serpents, with foure feete, and a 
long sharpe tayle. 1604 E. G[rimstone] tr. D'Acosta’s 
Hist, W. Ind. 1. xxxviii. 313 The flesb of the Yguanas is 
a better meate. 1607 G. Percy in Purchas Pilgrimes (1625) 
iv. 1686 We also killed Guanas, in fashion of a Serpent, 
& speckled like a Toade vnder the belly. 1617 Rateicu 
A fol, 37 [South America] hath plenty of .. Tortoyses, Ar- 
madiles, Wanaes. 1630 Capt. Smit Trav. § Adv. 54 
Gwanes they have, which is a little harmlesse heast, like a 
Crokadell or Aligator, very fat and good meat. 1648 GaGE 

West Ind. xix. 143 Another kind of meat they feed much 
on which is called Iguana. 1796 STEDMAN Surinam 1.147 
That species which is here called the iguana, and hy the 
Indians the wayamaca, is seldom ahove 3 feet long. 1841 
Evpninstone Hist. Jud. 1.15 Iguanas, and other lizards, 


[f. I- pref.l + GReDE cry.] 
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are found in all places, 1859 Tennent Ceylon II. vn. ii. 
122 The hideous but harmless iguano. .moves slowly across 
the high-road. 1880 A. R, Watiace /si. Life ii. 27 The 
peculiarly American family of the iguanas is represented by 
two genera in Madagascar. 

H[ence Igua‘nian a., resembling an iguana, be- 
longing to the iguana family, /guanzdz; sb., one 
of this family; also Igua‘nid. Igua-niform a., 
having the form or structure of an iguana. Igua-- 
noid a. and s6.=iguanian. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 441/1 Only one Iguanian belongs 
to Europe, the common Stellio. 1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth 
in Circ. Se., Organ, Nat, 1, 200 In the iguanians .. this 
synchondrosis is obliterated. 1855 Mayne Lxfpos. Lex, 
Iguanoides,..iguanoid. * 1864 OwEN Power of God 46 The 
Iguanian lizards fare] peculiar to the Western or American 
hemisphere. 1878 19¢4 Cent. Dec, 1048 Madagascar pos- 
sesses iguanoid lizards \//op(urns and Chalarodon). 

Iguanodon (igwanddyn), Salwont. [f. lcv- 
ANA + Gr. ddovs, dd50vr- tooth, after mastodon, etc. 

Mantell, in Petrif. & their Teachings (1851) 231-2, siates 
that the name was suggested to him by the Rev. W. D. 
Cony beare.[ 

A large herbivorous lizard found fossil in the 
Wealden formation; it was from twenty-five to 
thirty feet long, and from its teeth and bones is 
considered to have resembled in many respects the 
iguana ; whence the name. 

1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1.123 The huge iguanodon might 
PS a in the woods, and the ichthyosaur in the sca. 1854 
F.C. Baxewerr Geel. 56 The lengthof the Iguanodon must 
have been nearly 70 feet. 


Igua-nodont (-dpnt), a. and 56. [See prec.] 
a. adj. Having teeth like those of the iguana. 
b. sé. A saurian so characterized ; a member of 
the family /guanodontids: of extinct dinosaurs, 
typified by the iguanodon. 

I-gurd, i-gurt, ME. pa. pple. of Girp v. 

I-hacked, ME. pa. pple. of Hack v I-had, 
of Ilave v. I-haded, of JIlane v.!, to ordain. 
I-hal, var. of Yuo.e. 

+I-hald, i-hold, vw Oés. [OE. zehealdan 
(=OS., gihaldan, OG, gihaltan), {. healdan:— 
*haldan to HoLp.] trans. Yo hold, maintain, 
observe, keep, preserve. 

Beowulf \Z.) 2620 He fratwe zeheold fela missera. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxviii,i} 101 Pat ic pine word mihte wel 
gchealdan. ¢1000 <igs. Gosp. Luke xi. 21 Se stranga Ze- 
wepnud his cafertun gehealt. ¢1175 Lamb. Ilomt. 65 
Ifwenne ici-halde pa ibode. @1200 AJoral Ode 56 in Lamé. 
//om., Giue hies (=he it] for godes luue, penne deb hes wel 
ihalden [Yesus Col?, AS. iholde}. c¢1205 Lay. 5505 [He] 
wolde azgen king Belin feht ihalden. 

I-haiden, ME. pa. pple. of Horp v. I-ha- 
lewed, i-halwed, i-halj3ed, of Hattow z.! 
I-halowed, of HatLow v2 

+I-handle, v. Oés. [OE. *zehandlian (= 
MHG. gehandeln), f. handlian to HanpDe.] 
Zvans. To handle. 

¢1z05 Lay. 14390 Ne preost ne na biscop ne nauere 
ihandled godes boc. 

I-handled, i-hondled, ME. pa. pple. of 
Hanpie v. I-haneked,(?) of Haxk v. I-has- 
pet, of Haspv. I-hated, of Ilitev. I-hate(n, 
of Ilicht vt I-hat‘te, i-heat, of Heat v. 
I-heawen,i-hewe, of Hewv. I-hed, of IhDE 
v.: see YHID. 

+I-hede, zv. Obs. [OE. gehydan, zehédan, f. 
Aydan, Hine v1] “ans. To hide, conceal. 

¢888 K, ZEcrreD Bacth. xxxix. §8 He hit..zehyt and gehelt. 
61320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 1314 He ne wiste.. Whar he mighte 
hit hest i-hede. 

I-heied, i-hei.3)et, ME. pa. pple. of Hicu v. 
I-heled, of HELE v.2, to hide. 

+I-helmed, fa. ffle. Obs. [OE. gehelmod 
(= OHG. gehelmét), pa. pple. of (ge)helmian, f. 
helm Heim 56.1} Ikelmed. 

¢1000 fELERic Gram, xliii. (Z.) 256 Galeatus, Zehelmod. 
¢1205 Lay. 26277 Gerin & Beof.. and Walwain .. iburned 
and thelmed. 

I-hende, var. of YHENDE, at hand, I-hent, 
ME. pa. pple. of HENT v. 

+I-hente, v. Obs. [OE. gehentan, f. hentan 
to Hent.] ‘vans. To grasp; to hold, uphold. 

gos O. E. Chron., Eall bxt hie zehentan mehton. ¢ 1230 


Hal: Meid. 21 For bi was wedlac ilahet in hali chirche. .to 


ihente be unstronge. 

I-heorted, ME. form of IfEaRTED ff/.a. I-he- 
ouwed: see Huep. I-herened, ME. pa. pple. 
of HEARKEN v. I-herd, of HEAR, YHERE, ITERY 
vbs. I-here, var. of YHERE v. I-hered, -et, 
-iie)d, ME. pa. pple. of Hery v. I-hert, of 
Hurt v. I-het, of Heat v. 

I-heve3ed, i-hevied, weighed down, ME. pa. 
pple. of HEavy v. r 

a12z25 Ancr. R. 332 Pe neodere [grindstone]. .is iheuezed 
(1S. T. iheuezet) her mid herde uorte beon cwite of herdre. 
©1374 Cuaccer Soeth. v. met. v. 133 (Camb. MS.) So pat 
thy thoght ne be nat I-heuyed ne put lowe. 

I-hewed, ME. pa. pple. of Hew v., Hue z. 

I-hid, ME. pa. pple. of HIDE v.: see YHID. 

+I-hire, v. Obs. [OE. gehyran, f. hyran, 
Ayrian to Hire.) ‘vans. To hire. 


IHS. 


¢1000 /EcFric Hom. Il. 74 Dzxs hiredes ealdor gehyrde 
wyrhtan into his wingearde. ¢1zg0 Aent. Serm. in O. E. 
Alise. 34 Godalmichti i-hierde werkinen in-to his winyarde, 

t+I-hitte, v. Obs. [f. 1- profil + Aitte, Witz.) 
trans. To hit. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 314 He wende to sceoten pat hea der, & ihitte 
[¢ 1275 hitte] his ajene fader. 

Thleite (flzsit), Avin. [Named 1876 after 
Thfe, superintendent of mines at Mugrau, Bohemia: 
see -ITE.] A hydrous iron sulphatc, found as a 
yellow efflorescence on graphite. 

1876 Amer. Jrnd. Scé. Ser. m1. X11.151 Prof. Schrauf has 
announced a new mineral under the name Ihleite. 

I-hoded, ME. pa. pple. of Have, Ilopz, toordain, 

I-hoked, ME. form of Hookep a. 

I-hol: see YHOLE, whole. 

tI-hold. Ods. [OE. geheald ‘keeping, guard- 
ing’.] Pface of shelter or ahode; hold. 

212560 Owl & Night. 621 Par inne ic hahbe god ihold 
A_wintre warm a sumere cold. 

I-hold, var. I-HaLp, to hold. I-holden, ME. 
pa. pple. of Hotp v. I-hole(n, of Ilex v.!, to 
hide. I-hon, i-honge: see Yuonc v., to hang. 

I-hondsald, Mf. pa. pple. of ILAxpset v. 

@1225 Juliana 7 Ha wes him sone thondsald bah hit hire 
un wil were. 

t+tI-horned, @. Ods. [Cf. OF. zehyrned (= 
MHG., gehurnet), f£. }- pref.l+horned.] Horned. 

[c1000 Sar. Leechd. W1. 266 aye seo sunne .. hine [the 
moon] onaId riht bwyres ponne 3 he emlice Zehyrned.) 
aizzg St. Marher. 9 In his ihurd heauet. 1387 TRevisa 
Higden 111.397 In liknesse of lubiter i-horned. «1415 Lype. 
Temp. Glass 8 Derk Diane, ihorned, noping clere. 

I-horyed, ME. pa. pple. of Hory v., to pollute. 

1425 Eng. Cong. Irel. 138 The lond shal he I-horyed & 
I-steyned wyth grete slaght of men. 

I-hosed, early ME. form of Hlosep a. 

¢1275 in O. E. Alisc. 91 Payh we her hoppen ihosed and 
ischode. 1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) I. 29 Pat bope i-hosed 
and i-schod Goddes peple may passe perby. 

I-hote, ME. pa. pple. of Flicnt v.1 

| Ihram (irim, ¢‘xra‘m). Also §hir r)awem. 
(Arab. ola thram (f. ve harama to forbid: cf. 


Tiares), a kind of dress used by the Arabs in 
Spain and Africa; ‘sacred state’ (Freytag).] 

. The dress worn hy Mohammedan pilgrims, 
consisting of two picces of white cotton, the one 
girded round the waist, and the other thrown over 
the left shoulder. 

1704 J. Pitts Acc. Alohometans vii. 80 They take off all 
their cloaths, covering themselves with two Hirrawems, or 
large white Cotton Wrappers. 1811 tr. Miebuhr's Tras, 
Arabia xii in Pinkerton Voy. X. 20 Pilgrims, in their first 
journey to Mecca, are obliged to assume the Ihhram im- 
mediately after passing Cape Wardan. 1819 T. Hore 
Anastasius (1820) II, iv. 68 Au ilram in rags, an old mat 
torn to pieces. 1862 Lond, Rev. 30 Aug. 187 The time had 
. .arrived for changing our usual habiliments for the ‘ihram’ 
or pilgrim-costume of two towels, and for taking the various 
interdictory vows involved in its assumption. 

2. The state in which a pilgrim is held to be 
while be wears this distinctive garh, during which 
time many acts of ordinary life are held unlawful. 

1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans 79 On this side Mecca, 
where all the Hagges .. do enter into Hirawem, or Ihram. 
[bid. 95 The eighth Day after the said two months, they all 
enter into Hirrawem again. 


IHS, in ME., med.L., etc., also written HS, 


Ihs, !HC, Ihc, representing Greek |H2 or IHC, 
a MS. abbreviation of the word IH(ZOY)& or 
IH(COY)C, Jesus; also used as a symbolical 
or ornamental monogram of the sacred name. 
Mediseval Latin texts have commonly she or ths, 
thm, thu (with or without a stroke over or across 
the / h), or other mark of abbreviation) for /esus, 
Jesum, Jesu. In ME., the usnal form was thi = 
Jesu; less frequently i2s, the, or thus. These 
abbreviations were in later times often erroneously 


expanded as /hesus, Lhesum, Ihesu. 

The Romanized form of the abbreviation would be IES, 
but from the entire or partial retention of the Greek form 
in Latin MSS, as IHC or IHS, and subsequent forgetful- 
ness of its origin, it has often been looked upon as a Latin 
abbreviation or contraction, and explained hy some as stand- 
ing for lesus Hominum Salvator, Jesus Saviour of men, 
by others as Iz Hoc Signo \vinces), in this sign (thou shalt 
conquer , or In Hac Sa/us, in this (cross) is salvation, 

[a 600 Codex Bezz Luke vi. 5 (Greek text) EINE AE O 
THC TIPOC AYTOYC. (Latin text) dixit autem ibs ad Eos. 
e950 Lindisf Gosf. (Latin text) Matt. iii. 13 Tunc uenit 
ifs a galilaea in iordanen.] a1240 Wohunge in Cott. Hom. 
269 Thu, swete. ¢1250 Avent. Serm. (Laud MS. 471, lf.128 by 
Cvm natus esset ihc in betleem iude. 1377 Laxct. P. Pb. 
B. m. 154 Bi ifus with here ieweles 30wre tustices she 
shendeth. /é/d. xvi. 144 ludas iangeled pere-a3ein ac This 
hym tolde. 1540 Churchw. Acc. St. Giles, Reading (ed, Nash) 
59 Paid to the Wardens of Ihc Masse towardes the prestes 
wages xiijtiij 1678 Trtat of Coleman 27 L. Chief Fust. 
What Inscription was upon the Seal? A/r. Oates, 1, H. =. 
with a Cross, in English it had the Characters of /. 1. S. 
1721 StryPE Acct, Mem. WI. App. xlviii. 145 JHS is God 
with us [quoting a title of 1559, which had ‘ Jesus is God 
with us’.] 1897 Dazly News 30 Nov. 7/7 The monograms 
THS and X PC, which are so often to he seen in our churches, 
sorely puzzle a portion of the congregation. 


I-HUDDE. 


I-hud(de, ME. pa. pple. of H1pE v.: see YHID. 

+I-hudeket, ff/. a. Obs. [ME., f. Audehen 
vb., app. repr. an OF. *Aydecian, deriv. of Aydan 
to hide.]_ Hooded. 

a122z5 Aucr. R. 424 (Cott. MS.) Vte, gan i-mantlet ; be 


heaued i-budeket. 
I-hurnd: sce l-Horxep. I-hurt, ME. pa. 


pple. of Hurt v. T-huseled, of llouset v. 

+I-hwat, pron. Obs. [OE. zehwat, neut. of 
gehwié every one: =OLG. gihva/, nent. of gzhvé.] 
Everything. 

agoo CyxEwutr Cr/st 1002 Ac pext fyr nimed burb foldan 
zehwat. @1z5s0 Owl & Night. 1056 Lym and grune & wel 
ihwat (Coft. A/S. eiwat] Sette and leyde be for to lacche. 

I-hwer: see YwHERE. I-hwile, -ille, early 
ME. forms of OF. zehwyle Each, q.v. 

+I-hwulen, v. Oss. [ME., f. Awele (2%), in 
Ancren Riwle = kwi/ Wuivr, time.]  ixfr. To 
have time, be at leisure. 

ar2zz5 Ancr. R. 44 Hwon so 3e ever muwen ibwulen. 
Jbid. 422 Ne mei heo nout i-bwulen uortoherenen mine lore. 

I-imped, ME. pa. pple. of Iur v. 

I-iron: see 1 the letter. 

Tjs, obs. spelling of Icz. Ik, ME. form of I pron. 

I-kakeled, ME. pa. pple. of CackLeE v. 

tI-kary, icary. Os. 1n 6 ickary. 
Russ, wxpa ¢4ra caviare.] =CAviaRE. 


1591 G. Fretcuer Ausse Comme. (1857) 12 Of ickary or 
cavery, a great quantitie is made upon the river of Volgha, 
out of the fish called bellougina, the sturgeon. 1662 f: 
Davies tr. Oleartus’ Voy. Ambass. 87 The spawn of Fish, 
especially that of Sturgeon, they order thus... The Mus- 
covites call it Ikary, and tbe Italians Cavaiar. [1887 Pal/ 
Mall G. 15 Feb. 11/1 Can you use the roe of any other fish 
but sturgeon and sterlet as caviar, or ikra, as you call it ?] 


I-kau3t, i-kaut, ME. pa. pple. of Catcn v. 
I-keled, of KEL v. to cool. 

+I-ken, i-kenne, v. O¢s. [OE. zecennan to 
niake known, confess, f. ceznan to declare, attcst, 
Key.] ¢vans. To make known, mention ; to kuow, 
recognize. 

c1000 /fynims x. 4 'Gr.) Ic 3e ecne God znne zecenne. 
c1zos Lay. 4844 Pis weoren beos kinges stratte be ich 
i-kenned [¢ 1275 ienemnid] habbe. /dfd. 28559 Mon t ban 
fihte non ber ne mihte ikenne (¢1275 icnowe] nenne kempe. 

I-kenned, -kend,-kent, ME. pa. pple. of Kren. 
+ I-kepe, v. Os. [f ME. kefe, KEEP.) ¢rans. 
To keep, receive, observe. Hence I-kepynge, 
-unge vb/. sb., taking ‘keep’, heeding, regarding. 

a122z5 Ancr. R. 156 God hit is ine silence ikepen Godes 
grace. ¢1230 //ali Meid, 23 Drive adun swireford widuten 
ikepunge. a@12z50 Owl & Night. 1225 And grete duntes 
beop pe lasse Jef me ikeptb mid iwarnesse. 

I-kept, ME. pa. pple. of Keer v. I-kest, of 
Castv. I-ket, of Cut v. I-kid, known, re- 
nowned: see YK1D and KytHev. I-knawe(n, 
i-knowe, MI. pa. pples. of Kxowv. I-knede, 
of KNEAD v. 

+ I-knit, i-cnutte, v. O/s. [OE. gecnytian, 
f. cnyltan to Kn1T.] /rans. Yo tic, fasten, attach. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xviii. 6 Pat an cwyrn-stan si to 
hys swyran gecnytt. c10s0 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wilcker 
342/29 Gecnyttan. c120§ Lay. 29272 He.. lette .. to ban 
Sparewen uoten uaste heom icnutten. 

I-knit, -yt, ME. pa. pple. of Knit z,. 

Ikon, variant of Icon. 

I-koruen, I-kume(n, ME. pa. pples. of 
Carve, Come vés. I-kunde, var. of IcunpE, 
nature, I-kupled, ME. pa. pple. of Coupte v. 
Ikyl, obs. f. Ickxs, icicle. 

+ Tl, ile. Ods. (OE. iz2?, /2=ONG. igil (MHG., 
Ger. igel), MLG., MDu., Du. ege/, ON. tgull, 
going back, with Lith. edys, Gr. éxivos, to a pre- 
Tent. *eghi-nos, -los, a deriv. of eghi-, Gr. éxe-s 
adder.] A hedgehog. (In OE. also a porcupine.) 

€897 K. /ELFreD Gregory's Past. xxxv.241 Se iil. .zewint 
he to anum cliewene and tihd his fet sua he inmest maz 
and gehyt his heafod. /éi¢., Donne bid ds iles heafud 

gesewen. cr1ooo /EcFRic Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 123/21 
fstrizx, se mara izil. ¢ 1050 MJartyrol.in Cockayne Shrine 
55 He {St. Sebastian] ws dara [strzla] swa full swa izl.. 

ip byrsta. a1z00 rag, dilfrie’s Grant, etc. (Phillipps 

1838) 8 Prikiende so piles on ile. 

llence + Iles pil, ilespil, ilspile [OF. A// pointcd 
stick, dart, prickle], prop. a spine of a hedgehog, 
but used as the name of the hedgehog itself. 
21225 Ancr. R. 418 Ne bere 3e non iren, ne here, ne 
irspiles (v.77. yleslipes, ylespilles] felles. c 1305 St. Edinuud 
47 in £. £. 7. (1862) 88 As ful as an illespyl is of pikes al 
aboute. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) I. 339 Pere lakkep 
also. .ilspifles}, [v.7. ilspiles; Carton verbal wontes and 

re venemous bestes. 

I], obs. form of ILL, 

Tl-1, assimilated form in L. of the prefix In-2 
before initial /, which is written in the same way 
in Eng., as in #/-/ation, il-luminate. Usually only 
one / is heard; but both (or a prolonged 7) may 
be pronounced when distinctive emphasis is laid 
on the prefix, as in ¢/-/ision, i/-/ude, distinguished 
from ¢é-lision, e-lide. For the varieties of meaning, 
“in, on, into, upon’, see In-2. 

T1-2, assimilated form in L. of the negative prefix 


{ad. 
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1-3 before initial 7, which remains in the same 
form in Eng., as in ¢/-legal, zl-legitimate, il-literate, 
Also used in forming negatives in English on the 
analogy of L., as in ILtocicaz, ILLoyaL, and 
in such nonce-words as z/-/evel, 2/-locomotive, etc. 
When the main stress immediately follows, an 
effort is often made to give the separate effect of 
the prefix by pronouncing both /’s, or combining 
them in one prolonged /; this is especially the case 
when rhetorical stress is laid on the prefix, as in 
‘You call this a Liberal measure; I consider it 
thoroughly 2/-liberal ’. 

-il, -ile, suffixes, the Eng. representatives of 
L. -:#s and -il/ts, forming adjectives, sometimes 
also substantives, as in /ossz/is fossil, cévilts civil; 
agilis agile, juvenilis juvenile. These suffixes are 
in origin the same, viz. -/2s with connective -2-, 
which with -z- stems as civi-s, hosti-s, and in some 
other words, gave -i/zs. In OF., the latter came 
down as -2/, e.g. April-em, Avril, April; the 
former regularly lost the post-tonic 7, and became 
-/e (for -f), as in Azenezl-em humble, addl-em able, 
fragil-em, fraisle, fraile, fréle frail, gracil-enz, 
graiste, gresle, gréle. L. words adafie! in OF. at 
an early date took the ending -z/ masc., -2/e fem., 
e.g. czvil, civile; later words have the ending -z/e 
only, as agile, facile, fossile. Nery few of these 
words in Eng. have the suffix in -2/, e.g. czvil, 
Sossil, utensil; in the 17th c. we find occasionally 
-il for L. -tlts, e.g. difficil, docil, feriil, steril; but 
modern usage in Eng. as in French has levelled -¢/s 
and -z/#s under the common form -z/z. In Walker's 
Pronouncing Dictionary -z/e from -i/#s is pro- 
nounced (-ail), and -z/e from -z//s as (-il) ; but the 
more rccent tendency is to extend (-ail), with some 
exceptions, to all the words. 

I-laced, ME. pa. pple. of Lace zw. I-lad, of 
Leap v. I-lade, of Loapv. I-laft, of Lrave, 
YLEAVE vés. 

t I-lahe(n, wv. Obs. (OE. zelagzan, f. aga Law, 
fagian to make a law, ordain.] /rans. To ordain 
or appoint by law. 

1014 WuLrsran Sermo ad Angles (Napier 1833) 157 On 
ha:benum peodunn. . be gelagod is to Zedwol-goda weordunge. 
€1230 Hali Afeid, 21 For bi was wedlac ilahet in hali 
chircbe. /bid, 23 Godd haued ilahed hit. 

I-lahet, ME. pa. pple. of Low z., to abase. 
I-laht, of Larcu v. and I-Leccne w., to seize. 
T-laid, of Lay v. 

Tland, obs. (andetymological) spelling ofIsLanp. 

I-lapped, ME. pa. pple. of Lar vw, 

I-last(e: see YLAST(E, to suffer, continue, last. 

+Tlastical, ¢. Ods. [erron. for *hi/astical, f. 
Gr. type *iAagrixos, f. stem of iAaoxea@ar to pro- 
pitiate.] _Propitiatory, expiatory. 

1649 Br. REvnotps Seri. //osea iti. 1 The sacrifices. . were 


Ilasticall propitiatory, or expiatory. 1671 Fraver Fount. 
Life ii. 30 Mastical or expiatory for Satisfaction. 

+I-latet, a. Ods. [f. ME. /at Lare sb., ON. /ét 
manner, mien.] Mannered. 

a132z5 Juliana 33 As pu biwistest daniel bimong be wode 
liuns ilatet se ludere. c12z30 Hali Aleid. 33 3if pu art 
unwurdélich & wradeliche ilatet. 

I-laded, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Latnzv. Tche: 
see Eacu, Ink. Ild, obs. f. Yirup (in phr, God 
id). Tid, obs. f. zed, pa. pple. of ltn v. -ild: 
see GruccuiLp. Ide, obs. by-form of IsLx, AIste. 
Tidell, contracted form of 2/& de/, every part: see 
luk 2.2 Tidre, obs. f. ELDER a. and 56.3 

+TIle!, Ods. [ad. L. ile or ile-m (see Lueum and 
Iniva). Cf. F. (pl.) ees (13th c.).] =1Leum. 

1601 Hottaxp Pliny I. 342 The small guts.. through 
which the meat passeth: in others it is named Ile. 1656 
{see Intacac]. 1706 Puitiips ied. Kersey), //e, the Cavity 


or Hollowness from the Chest to the Thigh-Bones, the 
Flank that contains the small Guts. 


Tle 2, var. of A1L sé.2, awn of barley, etc. 

1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), //es, or Offs (Country-Word), 
the Spires or Beards of Corn. 

Tle, obs. f. Inu, ISLE, AISLE; a former spelling 
of 7’// = I will; a vulgar or dial. pronunciation 
(now esp. in U.S.) of OIL. 

eile, suffix: see -1L. 

I-leac, a. A refashioning of ILiac a. after L. 
ileus, Gr. iAeds, or ILEUM. 


1822-34 Good's Study Aled, (ed. 4) 1, 162 The treatment 
ofileac passion. 1855 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., [leac Passion. 

I-leaded, ME. i. Lrapepa. I-leafe, I-leave, 
v.2 see YLEVE to leave, YLEVE to believe. I-leanet, 
ME. pa. pple. of Lenz, to lend. I-learet, of 
Lrre, YLERE, to teach, 

+ I-lecche, v. Os. [OE. zelwccan, f. leecan to 
seize: see Latcu v.] ¢rans. ‘Yo lay hold of, catch. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. John vi.15 Hig woldon. .hine zeleccean 
and to cynge don. a1100 O. £. Chron. an. 1087 Pa Englisce 
men..zelahton of bum mannon..ma. c1z05 Lay. z9260 
Swid monie he ilahte. @ 1225 Yu/iana 73 Wecche ha me eft, 
ne finde ich na leche. 1399 Lani. Auch. Redeles 11. 336 
He was lygbiliche y-lau3te and y-lugged of many. 


ILEUS. 


I-lefde, pa. t. of YLEVE v., to believe. 
ME. pa. pple. of Lay vz, 

Tleitis (ilaitis). Pah. 
Inflammation of the ileum. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

I-lend, ME. pa. pple. of Lene, Lenp vés. 
I-lengd, -ed, of LENG z., to prolong. 

+I-lenge, v. Obs. [OE. gelengan to prolong, 
f. Jengan, 1. dang Lone.) zr, To continue one’s 
journey; to attain ¢o, get as far as. 

e1aos Lay. 17834 Leted me ilenge [¢ 1275 bringep me] riht 
to Stanhenge. : 

I-lengthed, pa. pple. of LencTH v., to lengthen. 

Tleo- (ilzjo, ai:-), used as combining form of 
ILEUM, in terms of anatomy, pathology, etc.: as 

Tleo-ceecal (-si*kal) @., related to or connected 
with the ileum and the cecum; as in é/vo-cecal 
valve, a valve consisting of two semilunar folds at 
the opening of the ileum into the cacum ; the name 
is sometimes restricted to the lower of these. Ileo- 
colic (-kg'lik) a., relating to or connected with the 
ileum and the colon; as in ¢éeo-colic artery, a branch 
of the snperior mesenteric artery ; z/eo-coltc valve = 
ileo-cxcal valve (sometimes restricted to the upper 
fold of this). Ileo-colitis (-koloi‘tis), inflamma- 
tion of the ileum and colon. Ileo-parietal (-pa- 
raiétal) @., connecting the ilenm and the body- 
wall, as the zleo-farietal band in Brachiopods. 
Tleostomy (ilzjp'stémi) [Gr. orépa mouth], the 
making of an artificial opening into the ileum. 

1847 Craic, /liocacal valve... Ilio-colic artery .. Ilio- 
lumbar arterf. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 33 In 
the ileo-cazcal region. 1878 Bett tr. Gegenbaur's Comp. 
Anat. 311 The ileoparietal band..attached to the hind gut. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ileo-colitis. 1889 Lancet 16 Mar. 
531/1 WGuncileostonny and ileo-ileostomy were performed 
in identically the same way. 1897 ActBuTT Syst. Jed. 
TIT. 823 In ilio-colic invaginations. 

+I-leon. Ods. [med.L. (in Gr. form) = 1LEUM. 
Cf. F. t/éon.} =ILEUM. 

1495 7revisa’s Barth. De P. R. v. xiii. 158 The seconde 
grete gutte highte Yleon. 1594 [see next]. @ 1661 Hoty- 
pay Juvenal Bo The ileon, one of the guts.. is six times 
longer than our whole body. 1707 Fiover /’Aysic. Pulse- 
Watch 111 Inflammation of the leon, 1767 Gooch Treat. 
Wounds 1. 401 In the Jejunum..and in the Ileon. 

+I-leos. Oés. [cf. prec.,and ILeus.] =11.eum. 

1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. u. 350 Then followeth 
the third small intraile, called Ileos by the Griecians 
{szargin, The Tleon or folded Gut]. 1706 [see ILEvs 1]. 

+Ileous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. Ive-um + -ovs.] 
Belonging to the ileum; =ILiac a. 1. 

1657 Tomuinson Neuou's Disp. 628 It cures. .cholical and 
ileous dolours. i ; 

+ I-ler, a. Obs. Also 3 ileer. (OL. geler (Sweet), 
f. dvr empty, LERE.] Empty. 

€1205 Lay. 15961 pa pa water wes al ileedden & pe put wes 
ilar. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1122t pe clerkes adde be 
stretes sone iler. ; . : 

Tlesite (ai-lzait), A/ix. [Naincd, 1881, after 
M. W. Iles, who described it.) llydrous sulphate 
of manganese, zinc, and iron, resulting from the 
decomposition of pyrite and sphalcrite. 

1881 Amer. Frul. Sc. Ser. m1. XXII. 490 Jlesite, a white 
friable mineral witb a bitter, astringent taste. 

Tlespil(e, a hedgehog : see 11 sé. 

t+I-lete. Oss. [f. Ler sb.) Manner, bearing. 

ai2z50 Owl & Night, 403 He is wis pat hardeliche Wip 
his fo berp grete ilete. /dc. 1446 Hwanne ich iseo pe tohte 
ilete Pe luve bringp on be 3unglinge. 

I-lete(n, ME. pa. pple. of Ler v. 

I-lethered, ME. form of LratHEeren f//. a. 
Tlet-hole, obs. f. EykLeT-HoLr. I-leue, i-leve: 
see YLEVE v. I-leued, ME. form of LEAVED a. 

| Tleum (i:lé,im, ai-). Anat. [late or med.L. 
ileum, for which classical L. had only ia (pl. of 
ile or ilium, with a dat. sing. 7/20), in the sense 
(1) flanks, loins, (2) small guts, entrails. The form 
ileum (ileon, -0s) secms to have arisen from a con- 
fusion of this with Z/ews, Gr. eiAeds (see ILEUS, 
Iniac), whence also its restricted sense.] The third 
portion of thesmall intestine, succeeding the jejunum 
and opening into the caecum. 

1682 T. Ginson Anat. (1697) 47 This Membrane in the 
small Guts, especially the Ileum, is full of wrinkles. 1706 
Piirurs (ed. Kersey), //eum, or Ileou, the third of the 
small Guts, so call'd by reason of its great turnings, and 
being about 21 Hands-breadth in Length, 1843 J. G. 
Wirkinson Swedeuborg’s Antu. Kiugd. 1, v. 179 The 
ileum, folded in wreathing gyres. ei: 

i Tleus (i'léds, air-). [L. tleus, tleos, a. Gr. tAeos 
or €iAeds colic, ‘iliac passion’, app. f. eiAew to roll.] 

1. Path, A painful affection (frequently fatal), 
due to intestinal obstruction, esp. in the ileum: 
also called z/iac passion. 

1706 Psittirs (ed. Kersey), //eus, or L/cos, the small or 
thin Gut; also the twisting of the small Guts, when their 
Coats are doubled inward, and there is such a Stoppage 
that nothing can pass downward. 1732 ARBUTHNOT Kules 
of Diet 351 An Meus. .is commonly called the Twisting of tbe 
Guts, but is really either a Circumvolution or Insertion of 
one part of the Gut within the other. 1785 Med. Commun. 
266 (heading), History of a Case of Ileus, where great 
benefit was derived from tbe application of a blister. 
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I-leid, 


{f ILe-um + -1TIs.] 


ILEX. 


2. Anat. =ILEUM. 

1706 [sce 1]. 

-lewed, early ME. form of Lewp a. 

Tlex (ai-leks). Also 6-8 ilix. [a. L. flex, iic-em 
holm-oak.] 

1. The holm-oak or evergreen oak (Quercus [lex . 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De BP. R. xvi. iWxxiii. (1495) 654 
Ilex is a manere oke, a tree that beeryth maste. 1506 
Guytrorpe Pilgr. (Camnden) 53 The tre called lex, that 
then stode hyfore Ahrahains dore is now wasted, 1601 
Hortano Piiny 1. 458 Of the Ilex or mast-Holme tree, there 
be two sorts. 1768 Boswete Corsica i. (ed. 2) 45 ‘Vhe Ilex, 
or ever-green oak, is very common here. 1787 P. Beck: 
toro Lett. fr. [talv 11805) 1. 416 (Stanf.) A beautiful wood, 
enlivened in winter hy the ilix and the cork tree, both ever- 
greens. 1789 G. Waite Sedborve xi, (1875) 302 The ilexes 
were much injured, 1867 Lavy Hervert Cradle L. viii. 216 
‘Vabor, with .. its base skirted with dwarf oak, ilexes, and 
arbutus. 

b. attrib. and Contd. 

1829 Soutney Sir 7. Alore Ded. 6 Spain's inountain 
passes, and her ilex woods. 1860 W.G Crark in Ma. 
Tour, 61 A steep ilex-clothed hill. 1887 Ruskin /’rzterita 
Il. iti. 92, I went..for a walk through its ilea groves. 

|} 2. In niodern Botany, the name of a genus of 
Aquifoliacee, comprising numerous trees and 
shrubs, of which the most familiar is the common 


holly (4. Aguifolinm . 

1565-73 Coorer Jhesaurus, Aguifolia, a wilde tree with 
pricking leaves ..a kinde of Ix. 1838 Peay Cycl. X11. 
443/1 Besides the common Holly.., the genus Ilex compre- 
hends a large number of species. 

I-leye(n, ME. pa. pple. of Liz z. 

Ilia, pl. of Ixicm. 

Iliac (ilitk), a. st.) Forms: 6 yliac, -ake, 
ilyacke, ? ylike, 7 iliack(e,-ak, -aque, illiack e, 
yliacke, 5-9 illiac, 7- iliac. fa. F. z/rague or 
ad. late L. z/fac-s (in Calius, passto i/taca, also 
ifiaci sufferers from colic); the L. is in form a 
deriv. of i/fa (see JL1um), but the suffix is Greek 
(-axds), and the sense goes with L. f/ens, Gr. 
eiAeds, tAeds, colic, iliac passion; hence it would 
appear that 7/ews from Gr. eiAeds was associated 
with f/ra, and that passio Z/iaca was interpreted as 
‘pain of the ilia’, and the adj. extended in latc or 
med. |. to mean ‘ of or pertaining to the ilium”’.] 

1. Properly, Of the nature of the disease called 
ILevs; but commonly understood as = Pertaining 
to or affecting the ILeum. //fac fassfor flate L. 
passio tliaca] = TWEus 1: cf. colre passion = colic. 

{1398 Trevisa Barth, De 2. RK. vu. xix. (1495) 263 This 
passyon callyd Colica hath a cosyn that hyghte /é/aca 
fassto, and hath that name of a gutte that hyghte Ilion.] 
1519 Horan Mnlg, 42 b, Etyng esith the ylike passion and 
greueth the colik. 1601 Hotranp /V/iny 11. 39 Them that 
are troubled with the Iliack passion, to wit, the paine and 
ringing of the small guts. 1707 FLover Physic. Pulse- 
Watch 111 In an Miac Passion there is great Pain and 
Inflammation of the Ileon. 1746 R. James Moufel's [tealth 
Iniprovem. Introd. 49 Inflammatory iliac Pains. 1856 Mrs. 
Cartyre Lett, 11. 297 Some derangement of the bowels, 
. always expected to terminate fatally in iliac passion. 

2. Pertaining to the flank, or to the ilium or 


flank-bone. 

Iitac artery, each of the two arteries, right and left, into 
which the abdominal aorta divides; each of these again 
divides into two, the exfernal or anterior, and the futernal 
or posterior iliac arteries. — Iliac bone, the ilium. = //fac 
Jessa, the depression on the inner side of tbe ilium, in which 
the iliac inuscle lies. //ac utuscle, a muscle lying close to 
the ilium, and inserted, together with the psoas magnus, 
into the sinall trochanter of the femur; it serves for flexure 
of the hip-joint. Iliac vein, each of the two veins, right 
and left, formed by the union of the external and ruternal 
iliac veins, and uniting to form the inferior vena cava. 

1541 Corcanp Guydon's Quest, Chirurg. Hija, Vhe parties 
called yliac are ouer the haunches. 1615 Crooxe ody of 
Man 838 From the vtter branch of the hyfurcation of the 
Iliack trunke..do issue three veynes. 1741 A. Mosxo 
sinat, (ed. 3) 205 The internal Hiac Muscle. 1840 E. 
Wiurson Anat. Vade-.1. v. 284 The internal iliac artery. 
1854 Owen Skel. & Teeth in Circ. Se., Organ. Nat. 1, 221 
The iliac hones fof the swan]..are remarkable for their 
length, and for the number of the vertehra..to which they 
are anchylosed. 183§ Houpen Aum. Osteol. (1878) 173 
‘The inner surface of tbe ilium is slightly excavated, so as to 
form the ‘iliac fossa’. 

+B. 5. 1. Short for z/iae passion. Obs. 

1542 Boorve Dyetary x. (1870) 257 For them the whiche 
haue the Ilyacke or the colycke. {c1s5s0 Liovp Jas. 
Health (1585) A viij, Vhe paynes of the small guttes, called 
yliaca.] 

2. Short for z/rac artery, etc. 

1782 A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 33 The umbilical 
arteries rise..fromthe internaliliacs. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) 1V.17 (The umbilical cord] consisting of an 
artery from eacb of the foetal iliacs, and a vein running to 
the foetal liver. 

+Ili‘acal, ¢. Obs. [f.as Intac+-av.] =Iztaca. 

1646 Sik T. Browne Psend. Ep. v. v. 239 Two Arteries... 
arising from the Iliacall branches. 1654 Jer. TayLor Real 
Pres. 42 A man does not eate bullets or quicksilver against 
the Iliacal passion, but swallowes them. 1656 BLoust 
Glossogr., [ltacal,..of or helonging to the Hes or small guts. 

Iliad (iliéd). [ad. L. /“as, /Mad-, a. Gr. Iias 
(1) sc. 7, the Troad, Troy, (2) sc. yu, 2 Trojan 
woman, (3) sc. moiyois, the Iliad; f. "TAcos, “TAcov 
Tlion, Ilium, Troy, the scene of the Trojan war. 
Cf. F. Zéade (16th c. in Littré).] 
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1. One of the two great epic poems of ancicnt 
Greece (the other being the Odyssey) traditionally 
attributed to Ifomer, describing the ten years’ siege 
of Ilium or Troy by the Greeks. 

Sometimes used, with ordinal numeral, for one book of 
the Iliad: hence formerly in pl. for the whole poem. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 16 Homers Hiades ia a 
nulte shell; a Kings picture in a pennie. 1715-20 Porr 
Iliad Pref., The descriptions of his hatiles, which take up 
no less than half the Ihad. 188 Wuatety Rivet. in Encycl. 
Metrop. 250/1 No one would believe it sible for such 
a work as the Iliad, e.g. to be produced by a fortuitous 
shaking together of the letters of the alpbabet. 1876 Giab- 
stone [lomertc Synchr. 163 \n the Sixth Iliad. 

attrib. 1791 Cowrer Let, 10 Mar., 1 have two French 
prints... both on Iliad subjects. 

2. transf.and fig. a. An epic poem like that of 
Ilomer, or a poem describing martial exploits. 

1619 Brent tr. Sarpir's Conne. Trent i. (1676) 2 The Iliad 
of our age. 1674 W. J. (¢itde) English Miads; or, a Sea- 
Fight reviewed in a Poem. 1831 Cartvie Sart. Acs. iu. 
il, Certain Iiads, and the like, have, to three-thousand 
years, attained quite new significance. , 

b. A long seiies of disasters or the like (Gr. 
iuas xax@v, Demosthenes) ; a long story or account. 

1609 Be. W. Bartow Answ, Nameless Cath. 359 Her stay 
brought forth..an Iliad of miseries. 1611 Sree // ist. Gi. 
Brit, 1x. xxiv, | 1632) 1212 [They] heaped an Iliade of curses 
vpon the heads of the Executioners. 1698 Frvex Acc. £. 
India & I. yo7 Fevers, Gout, Falling-sickness, and an Iliad 
of Distempers. 1796 Berke Aegic [eace uu. Wks. VII. 233 
It opens‘another Iliad of woes to Lurope. 1865 Vines 
29 Apr., An opportunity of learning a whole Iliad of finance 
in a comparative nutshell. _ 

lence Ilia‘dic a , of or pertaining to the Iliad ; 
I-liadist, (a) a singer of the Iliad, a rhapsodist ; 
(4) a writer of ‘ Iliads” (see 2a); I-liadize z., to 
relate in the manner of the Iliad. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 31 M. Vilisses .. of whome it is 
Ilhtadizd that your very nose ote sugar candice. @1711 
Kew dlymnotheo Poet Wks. 1721 111. 289 The Iliadtsts in 
Scarlet Robes are drest .. "lo picture what they sing of .. 
Wars, and Blood of Greeks and aren slain. 1858 CarLv.e 
Fredk, Gt. \. i. (1872) 1. 16 All real Poets, to this hour, are 
Psalmists and Ihadists after their sort. 1892 Aces M. 
Currke Fam, Stud. Ilomer i. 29 The experience of the 
Iliadic bard. 1897 S. Butirr Anthoress of Ode Pref. 6 
The leading Mladic and Odyssean scholars. 

lich, -e, obs. forms of ALIKE: see YLIKE. 

Tlicic (ailisik),@. Chem. [f. 1. ilex, ilic-em (sce 
ILex 2. +-1¢.] Of or pertaining to the holly; in 
tlicic acrid, an acid contained in the leaves of the 
holly. So Ilicate, a salt of ilicic acid ; I-licin, 
the non-nitrogenous bitter principle of the holly. 

1861 Miss Pratt Flower, 17. 111. 394 Dr. Rousseau of 
Paris. .found therein the existence of a hitherto unknown 
principle, called /éicine, 1865-72 Watts Jict. Chem. 11. 
244 Tacicacid. /du¢.,Colourless ilicate of calcium is ohtained. 
/érd., Vhe ilicin extracted from the residue hy alcohol .. is 
a bitter, arnorphous, brown, very hygroscopic mass. 

I-lided, ME. form of Lipprp. Telift e, ME. 
pa. pple. of Lirrz. I-light, -lizt, -liht, of 
Licutz. I-like, obs. f. ALIKE: sec YLIKE, 

+ I-likeness. Ods. [OE. gelfcues (=OS. geltc- 
nesst, OHG, erlthnessi, Ger. gleichnis), f. gelic (see 
ALIKE, LIKE) + -NEsS.] Likeness, image, simili- 
tude. 

€ 1000 -E.rric Gen. i. 26 Uton wircean man to andlicnisse 
and to ure gelicnisse. ¢117§ Lasud. Hom. 127 He wes 
imacad to monne ilicnesse. a 1225 Yu/iana 21 He..biheold 
hire lufsume leor lilies ilicnesse. a1zazag Amr. R. 360 5if 
we beod i-imped to pe iliknesse of Godes deade. 

I-likned, ME. pa. pple. of Likry, 
of Line v.3; ME. form of LimBep a. 

+I-limp, v. Oés. [OE. gelimpan, f. limpan 
Lime 2.1) sxfr. To happen, befall. 

975 O. E. Chron. an. 973 Da ba Bis selamp. a 1000 Boeth. 
Aletr. xxvi. 34 Da sio tid zelomp pat hi pat rice sereaht 
hafdon. a1175 Cott, Hom. 231 Hit 3elamp pat an rice 
king wes. ¢117§ Lamb, Hom. 93 Pa com his wil saphira 
and nuste bwet bire were ilumpen wes. @ 1225 dur. K. 54 
More wunder ilomp {z.r. ilimpes}. : 

+TDling. Obs. rare. [quasi ais/ing, f. tle, AISLE.] 
= AISLE, 

1486-7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 1. 151 Pro operacione 
+ -snper lez ynges in aula predicia. 

Thio- (i:lio), used as combining form of ILium 3 
in anatomical terms, as 

Ilio-aponeuro‘tic a., connected with the ilium, 
and of the character of an aponeurosis. Tlio- 
dorsal a., ‘relating to the dorsum of the ilium’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.), Mliopectineal a. [L. fecten 
comb], relating to the crest or comb of the ilium 
which forms part of the brim of the pelvis, or to 
the ilium and the pectineus muscle. || Iliopsoas, 
the iliac and psoas muscles regarded as forming 
one muscle. Esp. in comb. with adjs. relating to 
other parts of the body with the sense ‘ relating to 
or connecting the ilium and...’, as ilio-cau-dal, 
-coccyge‘al, -co‘stal, -fe-moral, -hypoga’stric, 
-imguinal, -i'schiac, -ischiatic, -lu‘mbar, 
-perone‘al [Gr. wepovy fibula] (applied to muscles 
connecting the ilinm and the fibula; also as 5b.) ; 
ilio-psoa‘tic, -pu‘bic, -sa‘cral, -scia‘tic = 7/r0- 
@schialic, ilio-scro'tal, -tibial, -trochante‘ric, 
adjs. (Syd. Soc. Lex... 
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1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 193 [Ho-luimbar Ligament 
. by which the fifth lumbar vertebra and the os innomina- 
tum are connected. 1840 G. V. Enuis Anat. 126 Vhe last 
dorsal and ilio-inguinal nerves. 1840 1. Witso~ Anat, 
Made Al. (1851) 259 The ilio-femoral articulation. 1845 Tou 
& Bowman Phys. Anat. 1.141 The strong ilio-sacral liga. 
ments, which tie the Lones together behind. 1866 Hux.ey 
Preh. Rem, Catthn. 92 The each of the true pelvis, from 
the iliopeciineal entinence to the tuberosity of she ischium. 
1870 ROLLeEStON Anim. Life 21 Vhe iliopectineal spine. .is 
absent. 1871 Hextey Anat. Vert, vi. 294 In.. birds. “Whe 
iliosciatic interval is .. converted into a foramen. 18979 
Hlouprs Anat. (ed. 4) 400 The two muscles .. may be con- 
sidered a» one, and are somelimes called the ilio-psoas. 
1883 Mantin & Moare Vertedr, Dissect. 163 The sciatic 
herve..issues froin the pelvis by the ilio-sciatic foramen. 

Tlio-c@cal, -colic: see ILro-. 

Ilion, obs. var. Intum. lis, obs. pl. of sur. 


+ I-lited, -et, f//. a. Cbs. [f. ON. “ir hue, 
countenance (= OE. ze/rfe).] Hued, coloured. 

ai225 Leg. Kath. 1433 Se rudie and se reade ilitet eauer- 
euch leor. . 

I-lithe, -liSe, ME. form of Lituz a. 

I-lithe(n, ME. pa.pple.o! Litirz,, to go, travel. 
I-lithered, of Limiten v., to hurl with a sling. 

-ility, compound suffix (F. -7/#é, 1. -zlitas , 
consisling of -1Ty added to adjs. in -27 (civility, 
-tle (serwility), or -le (abilily). 

1865 Mus. Gaskece I izes & Dau. xxxi, He heard of his 
successor’s affability, and sociability, and amiability, and a 
variely of other agreeable ‘ilities '. 

Thium (ilidm), -ina/. V1. ilia. Also 4-7 ilion, 
6 pl.ilions. [lL. 7/rm that part of the abdomen 
which extends from the lowest ribs to the pubes, 
groin, or flank; in classical L. only in pl. 7/7a (from 
ile or idfum) flanks, sides, also entrails. 

In medizval medical latin a Grecized form i/ron, deduced 
from pl. ?/fa, was in use, whence the early forms in the 
quols. (Cf. F. rdion (16th c. in Varé), now also r/tum.) See 
also ILeum, now used in one of the senses of i/iwm.} 

+1. The third portion of the small intestine ; the 
ILEuy. Obs. 

1388 Wyciir Lem. ili, 15 The calle which is. . bisidis ilion 
{v.7. the ilion . 1382 biside the reyne guttes]. 1398 TrREvisa 
Hiavth, De 1’, Ro vu. xlix. (1495) 263 The gutte that hyghte 
Ilion is a smalle gutte and Tonge hiclyppinge other guttes 
aboute. 1541 Cortann Guydou's Quest. Chirurg. Hiva, 
Y¥* sklendre gut that hyght Vlion. it hath many reuolu- 
cyony. 1681 tr. J rllis" New. Med. Whs. Vovah., [iton, .. 
ihe thin gut or small gut. 1827 ABERNETHY Surg. Wks. 1. 
121 The villous coat of the ilium. ‘ 

+2. pl. The parts of the body beneath the ribs 
on each side; the flanks L. 7/ra). Obs. 

1sgo Ibarroicn Aleth, Physick wi. xiii. 171 Cupping 
glasses fastened to the ilions, and the loines. 1706 Puinuirs 
(ed. Kersey), //va, the Flanks, the side-parts of the lower 
Lelly between the last Rib and the Privities. 2 

3. The antcrior or superior bone of the pelvis, 
the hip-bone ; it occurs in most vertebrates above 
fishics, and has varions forms and relative positions ; 
usually \as in man) it articulates with the sacrum, 
and anchyloscs with the ischinm and pubis, forming 
together with these latter the os zmominatum, 

1706 Prituips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Corz Os, In Infants it 
consists of three Bones, viz. Ilium, Ischium, and Os Pubis. 
1727-41 CHamBers Cyc/. s.v. (nnominatum, Vhree bones; 
viz the ilium, the pubis and ischium. 1831 R. Kxox 
Cloguet’s Anat, 115 Vhe Anterior and Inferior spinous 
process of the ilium. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 178 A 
widely expanded upper part joins the sacruin and extends 
down to the socket for the thigh. This is the ilium. 

I-live: see YLEVE v., to believe. 

Tlixanthin (ailikse-npin). Chem. [f. ILEx holly 
+ Gr. fav@6s ycllow + -1N.] A yellow colouring 
matter C,;H,.0,,) obtained from the holly. 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem 1. 244 The leaves pathered 
in January contain scarcely any ilixanthin, while those 
gathered in August contain a large quantity. //d., The 
ilixantbin crystallises out in straw-yellow microscopic 
needles. /drad.245 Neutral or hasic acetate of lead produces 
in the aqueous solution of ilixanthin a splendid yellow 
precipitate. 

Tk (ilk , 2.1 (fron.) Now Sc. Forms; a. 1 
ylcea, illea, 1-3 ilca, (ilica), 2 ile, 3-6 ilke, 4-5 
ylk, 4-6 ylke, (6 elke), 3-6, 9 ilk. 8. 2-4 ilche. 
y. 4 ich, 4-5 iche. [OE. z/ca m., t/ce f. and n., 
inflected as weak adj., app. f. the pronominal stem 
7-, 7 (cf. Goth. 7-5 he, Lat. z-s, 7-eme) + -/ic = Goth. 
-letks (see LIKE); cf. OE. hwelc, swele WHICH, SUCH 
= Goth. Awrtleths, swaleiks. As in such, which, etc., 
the £ was in sonthcrn and midland ME. palatalized 
to ch; but the word survives only in the north.] 

+1. Same, identical; she (this, that) ilk, the 
same, the identical, the very same (person, thing, 
etc. already mentioned, or specified in a clause 
following). Freq. in statements of time, that ilk 
day, night, year, etc. Sometimes with addition of 
same, self. (See also THILK.) Obs. } 

a. 805-31 Charter in O. E. Texts 444 Of Saem ilcan 
londe. @1000 Ardreas 752 (Gr.) Pis is se ilca ealwalda 
god. 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1135 Pat ile 3a@r warth be king 
ded. a1zg0 Owl & Night. 99 pat ilke best pat fulep bis 
owe nest. a1300 Cursor AM. 1284 (Gott.) Seth went .- To 
paradis bat ilke day {777in. be same day]. /d/d. 1938 Bi pat 
ilk same day. ¢13g0 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 61 Pat ilk 
self sere. c 1400 Kom. Rose 1333 Ryght in that ilke same 
place. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 388/1 That the ylke god 
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shold be blessyd. 1556 LavpEr 7ractate 49 At this ilke 
compt quhat salbe said To thame? ; 

B. ¢1a00o Vices & Virtues 23 De ilche gode wille. 1258 
Proctam, Ilen. 111, Al on bo ilche worden. 1340-70 
a lisannder 448 pis cumlich Kyng pat ilche kith wynnes. 

y. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 4303 Pat ich while his lyoun 
3ede out of be pauiloun. 1330.4 mis & A mil. 850 Y seighe 
it meself this ich day. ¢ 1480 Acyng §& //ermit 91 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. \. 17 Send me grace this iche nyght. 

+ 2. absol. The, that 11k: a. The same person or 
persons. Also with same, self. Obs. 

azooo Bocth. Metr. ix. 24 Se ilea het ealle acwellan. 
a100 O. E. Chron. an. 1058 Se ylea seende..pallium hider 
to lande. ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. Hont.55 Wo bo ilche bat ben 
mihti to drinken. axzzzg Leg. Kath. 1097 Pe ilke self is 
Godes sune. ¢1340 Cursor J/. 18141 Pis blisful kyng hit is 
pat iche (Zand 3/8. eche; Cott. AS. ilk]. 27.1366 Citatcer 
Bom. Rose 416'Yhat ilk is she that pryvely Ne spareth never 
a wikked dede. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 323, | am, quod he, 
that ilke same, Which men Diogenes calle. 


+b. The samc thing. (Vish that ilke, in that 


ilke, at that very moment. Ods. 

755 O. E. Chron. an. 755 Hie cuzdon hat tat ilce hiera 
3 as seboden ware. @1300 Cursor Al. 13451, I dar 
noght sai quere bis was bat ilk or nai. 21375 Foseph Arint. 
565 A whit kniht.. Rydes to tholomer, rad wib pat ilke, Baar 
him doun of his hors. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Mathou 
181 Pat Ilk suld pai haf done til gow. ¢1420 Anturs of 
Arth. ii, Hir sadille semyde of pat ilke. 1500-20 Dunsar 
Poems \xxxii, 27 Sen as the world sayis pat ilk. a 1650 
Robin lloodt’s Death 56 in Surniv. Percy Folio 1. 54 Downe 
she came in that ilke. . 

3. Of that ilk, of the same place, territorial 
designation, or name: chicfly in names of landed 
families, as Guthrie of that Ilk, Wemyss of that 
ik = Guthrie of Guthrie, Wemyss of Wemyss. Sc. 

1473 in Ace. Ld. fligh Treasnrer Scotl. 1.68 Gevin to the 
Justice Schire David Guthere of that lik, knycht. 1536 
BEtLeNDEN Cron. Scot. xvi. vii. (1821) IT. 509 Alexander 
Elphinstoun of that ilk. 1542 Lyxpesay //eraldic Notes 
Wks. (E. FE. 'T'.S.) V. 609 Scot of Balwery.—Wemyss of that 
ilk.—Lwndy of that ilk. 1596 Datrymece tr. Les/re's 
Hist. Scot. 1.126 King James, the fyfte of that ilke. 1816 
Scotr Axtig. xxiv, ‘Then they were Knockwinnocks of 
that lk. 1860GeN. P. ‘T'Homeson Aud? At. U1. civ. 12 A 
canon and two choristers sent from St. George’s to the 
hospital of that ilk. ; : 

“, Erroneously, ¢hat i/k: That family, class, set, 
or ‘lot’. 

1845 Maisce in Noveon/. V.212 Mr. Hume, or Mr. Roe- 
buck, or any member of that ilk. 1881 Annthi/atron 8 It 
has been left for our friend Dr. and that ilk, to discover 
the long mistake. 

Ilk, 2.2 (pfrou.) Now Se. Also 4-5 ylke, 4-6 
ilke. [The northern and north-midland form of 
teh, iche = southern wlch, wche, Eacu: which sec 
for the derivation and earlier history. After 1500 
only in Se., and now less usual than IbKa.] 

1. Followed immediately by a substantive: 
Each 1a; every. 

¢ 825-1430 (see Eacu AB} €1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 413 Now schul we seye Brats Parti. ¢1400 MauNnvev. 
(Roxb.) Pref. 2 Thurgh whilk ilk man es saued. ¢ 1440 Prom). 
Purv. 258)1 Iche, or ylke, guitibet, c1460 Torneley Myst. 
xiv. 2rg In ilk cuntre. 1508 Kunxenie F/yting cv. Dunbar 
315 Thy elderis banis ilk nycht ryssis and rattillis. «1670 
Spatoinc J'roub, Chas. / 1829) 76 Vo raise 135. 4. out of 
ilk chalder of victual. 1767-95 Macneiue Will & Jean w, 
Tracing Will in ilk direction, Far frae Britain’s fostering 
isle. 1837 R. Nicott /’vems (1842) 77 Ik rugged mountain's 
curl, 

b. Phrases: //& deal (contracted i/ del, itdell), 
every whit, completely. //k-day’s, every-day’s, 
ordinary, usual (cf. IuKA b). Ox ilk half, on every 
side, all round. (Cf. Eaen 1 d.) 

¢1300 //azve/ok 818 Pe silucr he brouthe hom il del. ¢ 1330 
R. Brunxt Chron. (1810) 29 [He] wan pe lond ilk dele. 
€1350 Med. MS. in Archeol, XXX. 351 Gadir of y° gres 
ildell. @zq00-50 Alexander 73x Vnbehalde pe wele on ilk 
halfe. ¢1470 Henry Wadlace 11. 80 Our ilk dayis ger. 
1513 Douctas /7iuets iv. ix. 63 Sche has hir command done 
ilk deill. 1720 'T. Boston //um. Nat, Four. St.(1797) 317 
He must take up his ilk-day’s Cross. 

2. absol.; esp. in i/k other, cach other ‘sec EAcu 5). 

€1330 R. Brunxe Chron, Wace iRolls) 1823-4 Uk ober 
pulled, ilk ober schok, Wib fet in fourche ilk ober tok. 1596 
Dacayoece tr. Les/ie’s Hist. Scot. 1.77 Uk knew vthir well. 
Lbid. -. 233 ‘Vhe vther sevin, ilk according to his power. 

Tika (i:1ka), a. Now Sc. Also (before vowels) 
ylkan, ilkan(e. (Orig. two words ik a (an), 
i.e. ILK a.2+ A (the indefinite article); but from 
15th c.usually written as one: cf.cach ain Eacu 1b.] 
Each, evcry. 

¢1200 OxMiN 5726 Illc an unnclene lusst. ax300 /. £. 
Psalter \xxxviii{i]. 13 In ilka land. ¢ 1330 R. Bruxne 
Chron, (1810) 26 Por3h be gode Northeren slayn wer ilka 
man. — Chron, 'Vace (Rolls) 1060 So wel was loked ylkan 
entre, 1340 Hampote /’r. Consc. 52 Wk a thyng pat God 
has wroght. /éfd. 5970 Of ilkan Idel word and thoght. 
And of ilkan ydel dede. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saiuts, Paulus 68 
Prechinge ilkaday agane be lowis. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. 
(Roxb.) Pref. 2 Ilke a gude Cristen man pat may. 1483 

Cath, Anz/. 194/2 Ilkaday, cotidie, cotidianus. 1500-20 

Donpar /oeus xxxiii, 82 A stanchell hang in ilka lug. 

1686 G. Stuart Yoco-ser. Disc. 39 Latin he speaks at ilka 
Sentence. 1724 Ramsay Tea-/, Misc. Ded., ‘Yo ilka lovely 

British lass. 1816 Scott dntig. xv, That will be just five- 

and-threepence to ilka ane o’ us. 1869 C. Ginson XX. Gray 

xvii, Ilka day makes ye the mair precious to me, 

b. Phrases: //ha deal, every whit (ef. ILK @.2 1b, 
Each 1d). /ka day, week-day ; attrib. (also tka 
day’s) every-day (cf. ILK a.2 1b). 
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@ 1300 Cursor M. 26671, 1 haue mi hert soght ilk a delle. 
¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chrox. (1810) 69 Pat he wild hold his oth, 
& 3eld him fe coroun of Inglond ilkadele. ¢ 1450 St, Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 6023 He did his bysynes ilk a dele. 1768 Ross 
LHelenoreé 1.85 Well neiper, I hae heard your tale, An’ even 
fairly at it ilka dale. 1806 Fad/s of Clyde 11. ti, ‘Twa hours 
-.On ilka days, on Sundays sax or seven. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Aidt, xvi, What did ye do wi’ your ilka-day’s claise yester- 
day? 1822 Garr Str A, Wyle 1, xxx. 282 In ilka-day 
meals, I am obligated to hae a regard for frugality. 

Ilkane, ilkone, /rov. Now Sc. [Orig., and 
still often, two words, i.e. ILK @.2 + ane ONE. 

In mod. Sc., stressed sk a'ne (eane, yen), and éilk-aue 
(:/kin); also often Jha @aue (yeu:.] 

Each one, each (absolutely) ; see Eacu 1c. 

a, ¢1200 Ormin 503 Pat illc an shollde witenn well. 
a1300 //avelok 2357 Ilkan hauede ful god stede. ¢1375 
Se. Leg. Saints, Johannes 151 Skantly had Ilkane of baa 
singill clath. arqoo-so Alexander 3602 Foure hundreth 
Olyfants .. With ilkane, bunden oa his bake, a borden 
castell, ¢1470 Hexry MWadlace x. 1005 Thai brynt thaim 
thar ilkan. 1508 Dunbar (va MVariit Wemen 404, 1 banyst 
--his brethir ilkane. 1597 MonTcoMerig Cherrie & S/ae 
882 [lk ane vse thair awin. .I/a¢. Se. Gang hame ilk ane 
(yen) o’ ye! Thay had ilk-ane (ilkin) a rung in his hand. 

B. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 931 Men & 
wymen & children ylkone, ¢1400 Chaucer's Doctor's T. 
113 (Harl. M5.) purgh be lond bay praysed hir ilkoone [sir 
texts echone]. 1420 £. E. Ih idls (1882) 52, I will pat ilkon 
off pe other thre ordirs..haue x marc, 14.. Sir Benes 
(MS. C.) 4$313+10 Pat pey schulde arme bem ylkoon. 

T-lkin, a. ( prox.) (In sense 1 perh. f. ILK @.2+ 
Kix; in scnse 2 a phonetic weakening of ILKANE.] 

+1. adj. Each kind of, each, every. Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor AJ. 10831 af redi ilkin thing. ¢ 1470 
Henry Wallace v. 602 Off ilkyn wicht scho kepyt her fra 
blame. 1674 91 Rav .V. C. Words, Gloss. Northuméb. 143 
Ilkin, guédsbet. a j 

2. In mod.Sc. a frequent pronunciation of ‘kane, 

AMfod. Se. ‘Vake ilkin a dog wi’ ye. 

Ill (il), z. and sé. Also 2-6 ille, (4 ile, hil(1, 
hyl), 4-6 yll(e, yl, 4-7 il, (5 el, G yle). [Early 
ME. 7/7, a. ON. dlr ill, bad, wicked, diffieult, 
injurious, ete. Ulterior etymology unknown; not 
related to OF. fel, Evin. 


As an adjective, ¢¢/is now much less used in general Eng- 
lish than as an adverb, and survives chiefly in certain cou- 
nexions, as (// health, ill humonr, ill temper, tll snecess 5 as 
an adverb (the opposite of we//), it is, in certain construc: 
tions, regularly Peed to the word which it qualifies, 
eg. ill-advised, tll-bred, t/l-conditioned, tll-spelt, etc. + in 
imitation of these, apparently, and from the feeling that it is 
not a general adjective, but one that goes only with par- 
ticular substantives, the adjective is also often hyphened to 
its sb., as in tdd-Anmonr, ill-will, etc.; but this is quite 
unnecessary ; i? Aumonr stands to itl-huuoured just as 
grey hiir vo greyehatred. 

Although /2/is not etymologically related to evi?, the two 
words have from the 12th c, tea synonymous, and i/7 has 
been often viewed as a miere variant or reduced form of 
evil, ‘This esp. in Sc., where v between two vowels early 
disappeared, and dez?, even, Levenax, preve, shovel, 
Steven, became det), ein, Lennox, pree, shool, Steen, so that 
evil night have become e«#/; hence, in 15-16th c. Sc., exé/, 
euyl is found often written where 2/7 was the word pro- 
nounced: e.g. 

1500-20 Dunsar /oems xii. 10 | Bannatyne MS.) Be 3e ane 
tratlar, that I hald als ewill [réaes thrill, wiil, still). 1560 
Roteanp Crt. Venus wv. 117 And take the best, and set on 
syde all euill (vies till, will, fulfill]. 1662 Zp/taph (on 
Bailie Sword) af St. Audrews, 'Vhe svord doeth often kill. . 
This svord doeth no svch eivell.] 

A edb 

1. Morally evil; wicked, iniquitous, depraved, 
vicious, immoral, blameworthy, reprchensible. a. 
Of persons. Obs. cxe. dia’, Common in Sc. 

arz0o Moral Ode 74 in Cott. /fom. 165 Lutel lac is gode 
lof bet kumed of gode wille And ec-lete muchel 3eue of an 
be herte isille. 21300 Cursor MM. 886 \Gatt.) Qui did bu pus, 
bu ille womman? 1340 Ilampore Pr. Consc. 6141 Pe gude 
sal be sette on his right hand, And be ille on his lefte syde 
sal stand, 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 169 More 
deppyr in the turinentis of helle shall bene the ille Prynces, 
than the ill subiectes. 1566 ‘IT. Stapteton Aet. Untr. 
Fewel ww. 31 A very ill man, being justly excommunicat. 
€ 1680 Bevirrince Seri. (1729) 1. 513 They hurry him from 
one ill company to another. 1737 Wuiston Josephus, (list, 
1. ili. § 2 ‘The calumnies which ill men .. contrived. 1813 
Hoce Witch of Fife 1 Quhair haif ye been, ye ill womyne, 
These three lang nightis fra hame? 1861 Gen. P. Toor. 
son Audi A/t. 111. clvii, 165 Let us hope that while there 
are ill ministers, there shall be no lack of unpalatable truth. 
1865 G. Macponato A. Forbes xiii. $9 Takin’ up wi’ ill loons 
like Sandy Forbes. 1871 M.S. pe Vere Aimeriianisuts 493 
In Texas, the word it? has the... signification of ‘immoral ’; 
and ‘an ill fellow’ means ‘a man of bad habits’. 

b. Of conduet oractions. Now somewhat arch. 

¢1z00 OrMIN 6647 Patt mann iss fox..:\nd full off ille 
wiless. @1300 Cursor A. 42 Alle oure dedis, Both gode 
and ille. 1513 More in Grafton Chron, (1568) 11. 808 To 
amende and chaunge hys yll lyfe. 1701 S/andey's /Sist. 
Philos. Biogr. 3 Creating..a Horrour for what is Base and 
Il, 1736 Butter Auad. 1. iii, Wks. 1875 1. 55 Ill or 
mischievous actions should be punished. 1829 Lanoor /mag. 
Conv. Ser. u. Barrow & Newton 11. 50 Correct your own 
ill habits. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1.1. 307 Many tales 
«-Of the ill deeds our fathers used to do. 

e. Of estimation, repute, opinion, or name: 
Such as imputes or implies evil in the person or 
thing referred to. 

1483 Cath, Angi. 195/1 An ille fame, jnfamia. 1546 

- Hevwoop Prov, (1867) 63 He that hath an yll naine, is 

alfe hangd. 1640-4 Lo. Fincu in Rushw. //ist. Co//. m1. 
(1692) F. r24 ‘That ill opinion which may perhaps be con- 
ceived of me. 1741 Watts /mprov. Mind 1. iii. § 4 Prone 


| 


ILL. 


to put an ill sense upon the actions of their neighbours. 
1760-72 H. Brooxe Food of Qual, (1808) 1. vii. 123 Ata 
houre of ill report, where she formerly had kept a milliner’s 
shop. 1870 SpreGeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxvit. 6 The dark- 
ness of his sorrow and his ill-repute shall both flee away. 

2. Marked by evil intent, or by want of good 
feeling ; malevolent, hostile, unfiiendly, adverse, 
unkind, harsh, eruel, (See also Itt BLOoD, ILL 
WILL.) 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Hace (Rolls) 3960 Wyp schrewes 
he dide hem many yl pul. ¢1360 /fo/is 285 in Horstm. 
Altengl. Leg. (1881) 344 Adam onswerde wordes ille. 1548 
Hatt Chron, Edw. (V 232b, Revilyng hym with suche 
yll wordes, and so shamful termes. 1640-4 Lp. Fincu in 
Rushw. //ist. Co//. i. (1692) 1. 124 II] office I never did to 
any of the House, 1680 ALLEN Peace § Unity 27 To 
forbear all hard speeches, and ill reflexions on them that 
differ from them. 1713 STERLE Guard. No. 47 ?.9 The ill 
treatment which the protestants have met with. 1808 
Jamisson, s.v. ‘He's very ill to his wife.’ 1819 SHELLEY 
Cenct vy. iv. 150 Ill tongues sha!l wound me. 1849 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. xiv. Wl. 458 In spite of the ill offices of the 
Jesuits. 1868 J. H. Brust Ref Ch. Eng. 1. 395 The ill- 
feeling against the foreign residents, 

b. Ot an animal: Of evil disposition ; fierce, 
savage, vicious. Now dal. 

1480 Caxton Chrou. Eng, clxxxvi. 162 The forsayd dragon 
shold be ladde by an ylie grehounde. 1574 Hytt Orid. 
Bees ix, The fierce bees are very ill. 1860 Bartiett Dict. 
amer., [/, vicious, .. common in Texas; as, ‘ Is your dog 
ill?’ meaning, is he vicious? 1888 Yrnd. Amer. Folk-lore 
1, No. 2 The negro. .says a horse that is cross, or threatens 
harm, is ill, though in excellent health, 

3. Doing or tending to do harm; hurtful, in- 
Jurious, pernieious, noxious, mischievous, preju- 
dicial; dangerous. Prov. /// weeds grow apace. 

1340-70 Alex’ § Dind. 157 Addrus and ypotamus, and 
obure ille wormus. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Ninian 203 

are he saw sawyne il seide. 1523 FirzHers. Hsd. § 20 

he thistyll is an yll wede. 1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. 1. 
X. (1867) 22 Il weede growth fast. 1567 SuvKs. 2 Hen. /V, 
11,1, 106 Prawnes..1 told thee they were ill for a greene 


wound, 1611 — Wint, 7. 1, i. 106 There’s some ill Planet 
raignes. 1669 Evetvn Diary 10 July, It will be of ill 
consequence. A. Younc Farmer's Lett. People 193 


176 
It has a very ill Elect upon our tillage. 1850 ‘TExNvson /1 
Men. \xxxvi, Doubt and Death, Ill brethren. 1860 Haw- 
THORNE Ward, [ann 11879) I. v. 54 The good or ill 
result. : 
+b. Unwholesome, injurious to health. Ods. 
¢1470 Henry Wadlace 1. 155 Ill meyt and drynk thai 
gert on till hym giff. 1640 Quartes Enchirid. iv. 55 IU 
diet may hasten them unto their journey’s end. 1726 Swirr 
Gulliver \.i, Dead by immoderate labour and ill food. 

4. Causing pain, discomfort, or inconvenience : 
offensive, painful, disagreeable, objectionable. 

c1zz0 Bestiary 526 Wiles dar (?dat] weder is so ille. 
@ 1300 Cursor J. 16774\Gott.){ pat bitterdrinc. .he tasted it, 
bot..it was selcuth ill. ¢1g400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 
Ill dremes and fantasies. 1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. VIT1 103 
Great raine and yll wether. 1609 Biste (Douay) /’s. xxaiii, 
22 The death of sinners is verieil. 1655 IV. Fulke’s Meteors 
Observ. 174 Copper .. giveth no ill taste or smell to meat 
boyled in it. 1715 De For fam. Instruct. 1. i, 41841) 1. 32 
If it be but a littie ill weather. 1852 Miss Yoncr Camevs 
II. ix. 113 A knight riding up to him, told him he would 
die an ill death. 1876 Grapstoxe Homeric Syuchr. 185 
They fell into ill weatber which destroyed their vessel, 

5. Of conditions, fortune,ete.: Miserable, wretehed, 
unfortunate, unlucky ; disastrous, unfavourable, un- 
toward, unpropitious. Prov. /¢’s av il wind that 
blows nobody good. 

e1250 Gen. & Ex 4038 Quo-so wile cursing maken, Ille 
cursing sal him taken, 1450-70 Golagros & Gat. 1243 Ane 
gude chance or ane ill. 1562 J. Hexwoop /rov. 4 Epigr. 
(1867) 140 It isan yll wynde that blowth no man to good. 
1580 Sioxey Arcadia 11, (1622) 349, 1 go blindfold whether 
the course of my ill-happe carries me. 1611 Biwre /sa. iii, 11 
Woe vnto the wicked, it shall be ill with him. 1634 Sir ‘I’, 
Hiersert Trav, 98 It was his ill fate, to be a sleepe, as old 
Abbas was going a hunting. 1725 Pore Odyss. xxiv. 176 
Ill fortune led Ulysses to our isle. 19791 Antig. Sarist. 
Salisb. Ballad 2: note, The Church..was founded in an III- 
hour..for the Steeple was burnt down by lightening, the 
day after ’twas finished. 1879 FroupE Czar vii. 61 Choos- 
ing an ill moment for a revolution. 

6. Difficult, troublesome, hard. 
dative inf., as ‘ill to please ’.) 

€1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 181 Pat castelle was fulle 
strong, & ille for to wynne. 1517 Tor«incton Pi/gr. 
(1884) 2,1 passyd an ill mountayne alla Jone. 1551 Turner 
‘Verbal, Pvb, Epimedum..is strange and yll to fynde. 
1580 SipNeyY Arcadia (1622) 4 A defeate, where the con- 
quered kept both field and spoile: a shipwrack without 
storme or ill footing. 1644 Everyn Drery 12 Apr., The 
country dos not much molest the traveller with dirt and 
ill way. 1647 Srricce Anglia Rediv. 1. iv. (1854) 25 By 
reason of the moat, the access was ill to it. 1711 C. A/. Lett. 
to Curat 57 He was notill to please. 1838 I'verer Proverb. 
Philos., Beauty (ed. 9) 308 Beauty is intangible, vague, ill 
to be defined. 

7. In privative sense: Not good; of deficient or 
inferior quality or condition ; of little or no worth ; 
defective, poor, imperfect, unsatisfactory, not up to 
the standard; faulty, erroneous; (of an agent or 
his work) unskilful, inexpert (a/), inefficient. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 21805 Pis tale, queber it be il or gode, I 
fand it written o pe rode. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xiv. 64 
A full ill land and sandy and lytill fruyt berand. 1470-83 
Matory Arthur vi, xvi, | aman ylle clymber and the tree 
is passynge hyghe. 1g00-zo Dunsar Poems xxxiv. 56 Ane 
browstar swoir the malt wes ill. 1g92z Suaks. Rom, & Ful. 
iv. ii. 6 "Tis an ill Cooke that cannot licke his owne fingers. 
160z — //anp. 11, ii. 120, I am ill at these Numbers: I haue 
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ILL. 


not Art to reckon my grones. 1653 WALTON Angler Ep. 
Ded. 1, 1 have made so ‘Il use of your former favors. 1727 
Swiet Gulliver WW. iv, So ill an ear for music. 1782 Masn 
in Lett, Lit. Afen (Camden) 423 He has the illtaste to 
prefer London to Paris. 1800 Appison Arner. Law Rep. 
62 ‘The declaration was ill, in not alledging {etc.} 1833 
Lame lia Ser. i. Wedding, 1 am ill at describing female 
apparel. 1870 RUSKIN Lect. Art i. (1875) 3 The first shoots 
of it enfeebled by ill gardening. 

b. Of manners OF behaviour : 
standard of propriety ; improper. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary \. (1625) 22 We rebuke the ill 
deimeanors of our children. 1601 SHAKS. Tiel. N. 1. ¥. 162 
Ol, What manner of man? dJ/al. OF verie ill manner: hee’l 
speake with you, will you, or no. 1655 PULLER Hist. Cantb. 
il. 54 IIL Manners occasion Good laws, as the Handsome 
Children of Ugly Parents. 177 Gotosm. Stoops to Cong. i 
iii, My host seems to think it fi manners to leave me alone, 
1875 JoweTT Plato (ed. 2) 1. 15 1 shall 
inyself, which would be ill manners. 

8. Of health or bodily condition: Unsound, dis- 
ordered. ience, of persons (formerly, also, of 
parts of the body) : Out of health, sick, indisposcd, 
not well; almost always used predicatively- 

(The prevailing mod. sense. ) 

€1460 Townelcy Adyst. xiii. 231 Bot a sekenes 1 feyll that 
haldys me full haytt -. ‘Therfor full sore am 1 and yh 
¢1§75 G. IfarveY Letter-bk. (Camden) 168, 1 .. am yet as il 
almost as ever I was. -+ But as soone as 1 shal recoover mi 
helth {etc}. 1598 SyivesteR Du Bartas ion. Furtes 
582 Th’ Ibhabitude [turned]) into the Drop=ie chill. 1599 
Suaks. Much ido rt. iv. 54 By my troth I am exceeding 
ill, hey ho. 1628 Winturop Let. 7 Apr. in A/ist. New bug. 
(1853) 1 420 My hand is so ill as I know not when 1 shall be 
able totravel. 1637 Brian Pisse: Vroph. 1679) 115 Whereas 
he..before.. was sick but a little in jest, he feels himself iller 
already with this message. 1660 Purvs Diary (1875) lene? 
My eye was very red and ill, in the morning. 1687 A. 
LoveELt tr. Thevenot’s Trav. \. 227 There wus one fiutle 
Child ill of the Small-pox, 172 W. Rocrns May. 160 
Another lying dangerously ill. 1732 Pork Z/or. Sa’. ui. il. 
87 Ill health some just indulgence nay engage. 1806 Med. 
Frnl. XV. 380; 1 ..could get no other account from her, than 
that ‘she was ill all over ¥ 1843 Sin C. SCUDAMORE Med. 
Visit Grafenberg 5° One month after this attack, he was 
taken ill in a similar way. 1849 JAMES Woodman >ii, 
Children are well and ill in a day. Napuevs /’rev. 
g Cure Dis. 33 Prolonged ill-health. 1897 Mate DickENS 
Bly Father 66 A solemnclergyman ..summoned to adminis- 
ter consolation to a very ill man. 


9. In special collocations (often 
hyphencd) : all desert, the fact of deserving il, 
demerit, blameworthiness (so ll deserving); Ul 
ease, discomfort, uneasiness; till eye = evil eye 
(see Evii a. 6); il fame (see 1c.) esp. in house of 
ill fame (see Louse sd.11); il grace (sce GRACE 
sb.); til hail (see Lai 56.2 2); il house, a 
house of ill fame; ill part (sce PART sb.)3 till 
rule, disorderly conduct, misrule (also alirib.: ; 
ill success, imperfect success (sense 6); often = 
want of success, failure (cf. 5); ill temper (sec 
Temper 5.) ; ill thief (S¢.), the devil : see THIEF 5 
+ill year, misfortune, disaster [app- suggested by 
GoopyEan]. See also ILL BREEDING, ILL HUMOTR, 
etc. 

1736 BUTLer Anal. 1. vi. 113 Vitious and of *IIl-desert. 
1861 G Moberiy Sev. Beatit. 14 None knows, 45 he 
his own weakness and personal ill-desert. @ 1850 
Rosset Dante * Circ. u. (1374) 280 My life seems made 

i 1615 G. Trav. 138 
To defend from mischances, and 
*ill eies. 1697 DrvDeEx Virg. Pasi. 
has bewitched the Woolly Dams, And what ill Eyes beheld 
the tender Lambs? 1749 FIELDING 
had the least suspicion of me 
Nottingham Rec. IV. 111 For kepyng of *ylle reulle howrs 
1582 HoLtyBAND y 
_ houses of ill rule or gaming. 1615 G. Saxnys 7rav. 145 


Not up to the 


bave to praise 


unnecessarily 


this ill-successe. 
1. 291 The ill success of these ex- 
peditions. _ xxi. 25 Dis- 
heartened by former ill-success. 1598 BARRET Theor. Warres 
320, I wish the : 
10. In Comé.: 
B. sb. [absolute use of the adj.] 

1, Evil, in the widest sense (= Evi sé. 1a) 3 the 
opposite of good. (Now chiefly in antithesis with 
good.) 

1300 Cursor Al. 939 Bath pe god and il knauand. 134° 
Hampone 27. Consc. 1615 Wa ull yhow pat says with will 
pat ille es gud and gud es ill, a 1400-50 ‘Alexander 4216 
pat we cuthe any-gates gesse betwyx gud and ill. ¢ 160! 
Row ey Birth Merl. u. ii, Great £ must have great? i 
as opposite. 1734, Pore Ess. Man w. 111 What makes a 
physical or moral ill? 1850 Tennyson /u Ment. liv, Oh yet 
we trust tbat somehow good Will be the final goal of ill. 


2. Moral evil, depravity, wickedness, iniquity, 
sin, wrong-doing. arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 501 Pai mai neuermar held til il. ¢1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus $00 In yi be tyrand had sic loy. 
1426 AUDELAY Poems 8 Mon..has fre choys..Weder he wyl 
do good or ylle. 1580 Sipney 2s. ¥- Uy Thou hatest all 
sn ill are plac’d. 1608-33 Bp. Hate edit. & 
ows (1851) 58 Those men, which will ever be either doing 

i ‘Glory to Thee ‘ii, Forgive 
he ill that I this day have 
. 79 & 9 Many People call 
from no otber Pretence to it but an 
Absence of Ill. 1818 SHeLteY Kcv. Islan x. vi, Strange 
natures made a brotherhood of ill. [bid., Each one the 
other thus from ill to ill did lure. 
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+b. A wicked or sinful act, a 
13... E. Altit, P. ¥. §7 
stynkkez; But non nuyez 


misdeed. Obs. 
Alle illez he hates as helle pat 
ym .. As harlottrye ynhonest. 
a 1340 HaAMroLe Psalter vii. 3 Vride .. is rote of all illes. 
1533 Lo. BERNERS Gold. Bko M. A nrel. (1548) Ggiv b, To 
chastyse vs for our ylles, 1604 fuiiz. GRYMESTOX Alisercre 
xix. in Adise., If thou sinne offrings hadst desired .. low 
gladly those forall my illes I would haue yeelded thee! 1675 
+ And set her Ills off with a winning 
Who does an iN 


3. +a. Hostile. malevolent, or unfriendly feeling, 
n tll, etc.; 0 take (a thing) 7 
to take it ill, take offcnce at it. Obs. 

1303 R. Brenne [land!, Synne 5660 3yt 3aue he hyt with 
no gode wylle, But kast hyt aftyr hym with ylle. ©1330 
_— Chron. (1810) 25 Whan Alfrid & Gunter had werred 
long in ille. : i i 
we were in il, @1400 
yille. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. 1447) J besech you take it not at WE 
«a14go Sir Degret. 442 Y pray yow take hit not to in 2 
1g00-20 DUNBAR Poems xx». 20 Tak it nocht in ill. 

b. In reference to opinion or the expression of 
it: Something blameful, unfavourable, unfricndly, 
or injurious. (Perh. orig. the adverb: cf. next 2 b.) 

1414 BRAMPTON Penit, Ps.18 Ne with here tungys blemysch 
my name, And speke me ille. 1569 J. Rocrs Gl. Godly 
Lone 184 Not once one to hear yl of another. 1656 B. 
Harris Parivals frou Age (1659) 264 Many began now to 
speak ill of him. 1778 Map. D Arstay Diary Aug. I will 
allow no man to speci ill of (hiun]. .that he does not deserve. 
1891 E. [racock N. Brenaon 1.177 Vlumer knew no ill of 
him. A/od, 1 can think no ill of him. 

4. Evil as caused or inflicted ; 
mnischicf. 

1375 90. Leg. Saints, Paulus 582 Pat man has done gret 
il ay To bame, pat ar to be ie men. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur xi. v, What dost thow here? He ansuerd I doo 
neyther good nor grete ylle. @ 41533 Lo. Bernt rs //uon 
cxivi. 552 Al the ylles and damages that he hath done to 
1611 Biae Kovw- alli. 10 i 

‘Tempe //ealth 
of it lies in 
1760 * PoRTIA ’ Polite 
1 should do myself more ill than good 
Mort. xiv, Wad_ there be ony ill in 
chields’ hands an’ ane could compass it? 

5. Evil as suffered or endured ; misfortunc, 
calamity, disaster, trouble, distress. To give 
oneself ill, to distress oF trouble oneself, to grieve. 

at Cursor MM. 3037 * Abrahain’, [the angel] said, ‘ giue 
pe not ill”. @ 1340 Lamroue Psaller xxil. 5, 1 sall dred nan 
ill, 1400 fswnbras 93 Vhay wepede sare and gaffe thame 
ille. a 1450 Le Morte Firth. 821 He. Sighed sore, and ga 
hym ylle. 1502 At xinson tr. De Jmnitatione Wi, XX, 212 As 
aladl shall | take by thy grace yll_as good, bitter thynges 
as swete. ft Yonc Diana 33 One day 1do conforme me 
tomy fortune, And to my griefe.. Next day mine yll doth vex 
me, and importune My soule with thoughts of griefe. 1660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blancs Trav. 34% They have their 
nativity cast to know if good or ill shall befali them. = 177% 
Mackenzie Man Feel, xi. 1803) 76 We frequently observe 
the tidings of ill communicated as eagerly as the annuncia- 
tion of good. 1842 ‘Vennyson 7 wo Woices 107 Still heaping 
on the fear of ill ‘The fear of men, a coward still. 

b. (with pl.) A misfortune, a calamity, 2 disaster 5 


harm, injury, 


a1340 HaNPoLe Psalter exxxix. 7 Many yllys are agayns 

1867) 10 Of two yls, choose the 
Edw. lV 209 (According to the 
olde proverbe) one yll commeth never alone. 1665 DryvpEN 
The His of Love, not those of Fate, 
Ode Prospect Eton Coll. 61 No sense 
1796 H. ViuNTER tT. St.-Pierre's 

Ve communicate to each other only 
Bryce Amer. Commi. 11. xiv. 182 
‘lo enact some measure meant to cure a pressing il. 

6. Bodily disorder, disease, sickness. (Chiefly Se. 
or north.) Frequent in popular names of diseases 
ordistempers. Comztzal 7/1, epilepsy + sce ComMITIAL 
ib. See also child-ill s.v- CHip sh. 22. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Jacobus minor 577 Full besyly can 
he spere Of his seknes be manere, And of be cause als of 
Ile. 1450 Mvrc 365 That maketh a body to cache el. 1513 
Doucias nets vil. Prol. 139 Sum langis for the liffyr ill 
to lik of ane quart. 1588 GREENE Perimedes8 Mightie men 
cannot brooke the 1652 Falling.ill [sce 
Fanuc ppl. a. 5h Bell 1. ii, Peter 
now grew old, an An ill no doctor could unravel. 
1893 Northumbld. Gloss, Jil, a disease. The ‘milk all’ and 
the ‘quarter ill’ are diseases common among sheep. 

47. The ill: That which is faulty or erroneous 5 
the wrong side in an argument. Obs. 

c1330 R. Brunne Chron. (4810) 100 Pe bisshop schewed 
him skille bat he mayntend pe ille. 


8. In Comb.: see ILt- JI below. 
Ill (il), adv. Forms: (?2) 378 jlle, 3-5 yile, 
3-6 yll, 3- il, (4 il). (Early ME. 7ile, f. [Lt a. 5 


cf. ON. illa adv., Sw- tila, 

In an ill manner, badly. 

(Like other advs., rll is, for syntactical reasons, hyphened 
to a following adj., when the latter is used attributively, as 
tan ill-built house's but not when used predicatively, as in 
“the house is #¢/ built’. But examples of the unnecessary 
use of the hyphen in the latter construction are very 
frequent.) : 

Ll Wvickedly, sinfully, blameworthily. (in modern 
use, with weakened force and associated with other 
senses, esp. 6 b.) 

¢120g Lay. 5426 Pe king wes stille: & ba swiken speken 
ile. c12zgo Gen. & Ex: 1706 Sichem -. hire ile bi-nam. 
a 1300 Cursor MM. 653% Son he herd tipand tell Pat his folk 


Da. #Ade.] 


ILL. 


had ful il don. ¢ 1330 R. Brusne Chron. (1810) 49. He 
betraied my lord, & my sonne fulle ille. bid. 16 pe dede 
pat t did tlle. y6o1 in Farr S. 7. Alize (1845) Hf. 433 My 
‘outh ill-spent, and worne by women’s guile. 1726 SUEL- 
vocke Voy. round Vi ‘orld (1757) 8 Plausible pretences for 
behaving as ill as they pleased. 1793 Gouv. Moxats in 
Sparks Life 4 Writ, (1832) 111. 46 ie, being a little more 


drunk than usual, Dehaved extremely ill. 


3. With malevolent action, in an unfriendly 
manner, unkindly, harshly, wrongfully. 

1300 /avelok 1952 lwo haues pe bus ille maked, Pus to- 
riuen, and al mad naked? 1582 N. LicukrIELO tr Castan- 
heda's Cong. E. Ind. Ixxix. 162 b, The enimies .. handeled 
our men very ill. 1773 Mrs. Cuarone Improv. Mind 
(1774) It. 16 Those who treat you ill without provocation. 
1830 MacAulay Let. to Napier 16 Sept. in Trevelyan Life 
(1876) t. 200 If you had used me ill, I might isin. 

b. With unfavourable estimation, blamefully : 
chiefly in phr. /0 speak, think, etc. ill (of); so 40 
hear ill, to be ill spoken of (see HEAR 12. 

15948 Hate Chron., Hen. V1, 189 Thei grudged, and 
spake ill of the hole Parliament. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 
He [is] ill reputed of that forbeareth so to do. 1631 SANDER- 
sox Serm. 11. 8 All our speeches and actions are ill-inter- 
preted, 1644 Mitton «A rcop. (Arb.) 51 8 ationall corruption, 
for which England hears (i abroad. 1722 Apbison Spect. 
No. 4397.4 4 Man.. Inquisitive after every thing which is 
spoken ill of him. 1849 Macaucay Hist. Eng. ii. 1, 169 
Til us he thought of his species, he never became a misan- 
thrope. 

ec. With hostility, aversion, displeasure, OF offence + 
chiefly in phrases /o like il] =+ (a, to displease (obs), 
(6 to dislike, be displeased with (arch.); to take ill 
>= to take offence at, take amiss. 

1200 ORMIN 18279 Mle. .rafebb be pin allderrdom And tet 
[= thee it] ma33 ile likenn, @ 1310 in Wright Lyzic 2’. xx 
61 Alle we shule deye, thah us like ylle. 14-- Tundale's 
Its. 1033 Of that syght lykyd hyin full yl. 1596 Harinc- 
tox Metam. Ajax ref, (1814) 2 5ome will take it ill.. 
because they doe ill understand it. 1664 Everyn Sylva xvile 
§ 2. 36 The Aspen. ‘takes it ill to have his head cut off. 170% 
Kowr Amb. Step-moth, Ded., The Town has not receiv'd 
this Play ill. 1849 Macautay (list, Jing. x- Il. 627 This 
suggestion was so 41 received that he made haste to explain 
it away. 18 Il. Mutter Sch. & Schin. (1858) 480 Mr. 
Stewart.. liked the move of his neighbour. exceedingly ill, 

3. Sorely, painfully, grievously, unpleasantly. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

ai275 Prov. Ailfred 652 in oO. 
pitit ille. ¢1goo Destr. Nees 10976 He gird hir to ground, 
and greuit hir yl. y i 
367, | praye you sete ine some mete, for lant ylla hungred. 
a Christis Kirke Gr. Xs Sum fled and 
Mod. (Yorkshire dial.) We was ill clemmed. 

+4. Banefully, hurtfully, i 
Angi. 195!" Ille, 
Broun tr. Conestagyto 34 They chose 
to advise 


Obs. 
1600 FE. 
rather to counsell 


injured and ill bedighted. 
5. Unfavourably, unpropitiously 5 unfortunately, 


1328 Metr. Hom. 149 Ic haf sped fulille. ¢ 1460 Towneley 
‘i thou ded, so wo is me that I it ken. 
Vi,u.y.55 Ul blowes the winde that 
E. Broun tr. Conestaggio 35 Vf it 
would be generall. 1657 R. Licon 
‘Barbadoes (1673) 25 4 ‘Town ill scituate; for if they had 
ith they would never, have set it there. 

1741 RICHARNSON Pamela (1824) I. xxii, 273 Let them be 
young or old, well-married or illemarried. 1770 GoLpsM. 
Des. Vill.51 IM fares the land.. Where wealth accumulates, 
ecay. 1 Doran Fheir Mayesties Serv. 1, 24 
the Earl of Leicester, it would 


6. Of manner or quality of performance: 4. Not 


well; defectively, imperfectly, poorly ; hardly, 
scarcely. Sometimes (with mixture of sense 3), 


(Gatt.) Mt worth [/airf- worpi) it 
es to tell pe feild, pat noght again pe sede wil 3eild. 1400 


Towneley Myst. 
and I am yll happyd. 
(1625) 32 Things. .ill beseeming unworthy their reputa- 
tion, 1654 Z. COKE Logick (1657) 35 A man cutteth ill ifhe 
have a blunt knife. Mitton P. ZL. x1. 163 Ill worthie 
I such title should belong To me transgressour. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. v1. 79 B ushes ill-restrained betray thoughts. 
1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds it. 34 We can ill spare 
him. 1839 MurcHison Silnr, Syst. 3. XxiV. 308 The upper 
Ludlow rock is ill developed. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. 
iv. 1. 484 With an intemperance which..ill becomes the 
judicial character. 
b. Badly, 
1540 HyrbE tr. Vives Instr. Chr. Wom. (1592) 1ij, If thou 
answere not quickly, 
brought up. 1879 Spenser Sheplt. 
lease myselfe, all be it ill. 


1670 Sir S. Crow in 12th Rep. 
15 lhe silke.. beeing ill woven will shrink. i097 DAMPIER 
i 


uilt. 


Voy. 1. 139 The Houses are but low and il b 1728 
Pore Duuc. 1. 66 Figures ill pair’d, and Similes unlike. 


1774 CHESTERE. Lett. (4792) 1. lett, 42 (tr.) 134 Shop-keepe™ 
common people, footmen and maid-servants, all speak ill. 
1873 M. ARNOLO Litas rN 
duties themselves cone to be ill-discharged. 
Gaz. 2 Apr. 2/2 
the celebrated ‘ All the world’s a stage ‘speech. 

q. Phrases. & Ji! al case: see East S0ugie 
hence 7//-al-easenmess (nonce-wd.); the state of being 
ill at ease. D- [iL-lo-do: in poor circumstances, 


ILL. 


poor needy (the opposite of we//-/o-do). /ll-off: in 
an unprosperous condition, badly off (the opposite 
of well-off): see OFF. 

&@. 1565 Sir T. GresHam in Burgon Lr/z (1839) I]. 443, 
Iam right sorry that my Lady... is yll atease. 1734 Pore 
Ess. Man \w. 119 The virtuous son is ill at ease When bis 
lewd father gave the dire disease. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1. 1. 349 Ill was the King at ease. 1882 SpurGEON 
Treas. Dav. Ps. cxx. 9 As ill-at-ease among lying neigh- 
bours as if he had lived among savages. 1890 Miss BrouGH- 
Ton Alas !1, xxiii, Elizabeth's evident ill-at-easeness. 

b. 1853 Lyncu Self/mprov. v. 115 A most bonourable 
ill-to-do class..fighting a good fight with poverty. 1887 
Pater /mag, Portraits 2 He is not ill-to-do, and bas lately 
built bimself a new stone house. 1889 Charity Organis. 
Rev, May 221 There is room for doubt whether the well- 
todo man’s conviction of the ill-to-do man’s discomfort 
really leads to useful action. 

8. In Comdé.: see Iut- IIT. below. 

IU (il), v. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Itt @.] 
+1. trans. To contrive maliciously. Ods. 
axyo Hampore Psalter |xxxii. 3 On pi folke pai illid 

counsaile (L. maltgnaverunt consilium). f 
+2. To cause ill or evil to; to harm, hurt, injure, 
wrong. Oés. 

¢1220 (sce Ittinc]. 1503 Hawes Eran, Virt. v. xxvi, 
That wyll payreand ylltby name. 15837. Watson Centurie 
of Loue c. (Arb.) 137 To pacyfie my minde, By illing him, 
through whome FI liu’d a slaue. 1586 Warner Add. Eng. 
in, xviii. 52 My wretched Cause of your repaire, by wicked 
Romaines ild. 1614 SvtvesteER Panaretus 454 Appeerd an 
Old-man (as one deeplie illd). 

3. To speak ill of, abuse, malign, disparage. 
¢1530 H, Ruopes BR Nurture in Babees Bk. 100 To ill 
thy foe, dotb get to thee hatred and double blame. 1674-91 
Ray WN. C. Words 39 To tl, to reproach, to speak ill of 
another, 1683 Meriton Yorksh. Dialogue 15 You Ill my 
Farm, for you have said to some, You'r quile undone and 
beggar’d sine youcome. 1878 Cumberid. Gloss., Do n'till 
a body if you can’t say weel o° yan. 

Tl (in 3 illen), scribal var. of Hiv v.! to cover. 
@ 1300 Body & Soul 69 (MS. Digby 86, If. 196 b), Pe bridde 
dai fiod shal flouen pat al pis world shal illen [427S. Hard, 
2253 If.57a, hylen: rvfmes swyle, myle, while]. 

Tll-, in combination. 

A. General uses. I. From Itt adj. 

1. a. In attributive relation: see ILL a, 9; also 
ILL BLoon, ILL BREEDING, ILLFARE, ILL HUMOUR, 
Iti Luck, ILL NATURE, ILL-USAGE, ILL WILL. 

b, Parasynthetic compounds : see 8. 

II. From Itt sé. 

2. Objective and obj. genitive, as + 2//-abcaring 
(enduring evil), + -adod?ng (= 1LL-BoD1NG), -breed- 
ing, -designing, -dispersing, -divining, -doing, 
-halsening, -intending, -persuading, -presaging, 
-uttering, adjs. ; tll-deemer, -doer, -doing, -dreader, 
Soreboder, -thinker, sbs.; ILL-WiLLER, -WILLING, 
-WISH, -WISHER. 

1615 CHApman Odyss. x. 455 Bound to this *ill-abearing 
destiny. 1626 Jackson Creed viti. xxvi. § 4 This unseason- 
able “ill-aboding desire..‘Give us a king to judge us’. 
ai7ir Ken /’syche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 269 IIl- coding 
Birds who hate the Day. 1710-11 Swirt Examiner (J.), 
The craft of “ill designing men. 1791 Burke Aff. Whigs 
Wks. VI. 83 To encourage ill-designing men. 1594 SHAKs. 
Rich. 111, w. i. 53 O *ill dispersing Winde of Miserie. 
1592 — Kom. & Ful.in.v. 54, | haue an *ill Diuining soule. 
1738 Swirt /’0/. Conversat. 89 *Iil Doers are ill Deemers. 
1815 Scott Guy A. liii, It is the ill-doers are ill-dreaders, 
1868 Heres Aea/mah i. (1876) 2 The ill-doings of all the 
illfoers who [etc.]. 1611 SHaxs. Wint, 7. 1. ii. 70 We 
knew not The Do. trine of *ill-doing, 1715 Leon: Palladio's 
Archit, (1742) U1. 95 Temples erected to ill-doing Gods. 
1782 Burns Poem, Oh why the deuce should I repine, And 
he an "ill foreboder? 1602 Carew Cornwaél 1b, This “ill- 
halsening hornie name hath .. opened a gap to the scoffes 
of many. 1703 ConcrEvE Years Amaryilis 89 Skreams 
of *ill-presaging Birds. 1787 Burns Death Sir J. Blair 
The lamp of day, with ill-presaging glare, Dim, cloudy, 
sunk beneath the western wave. ¢1515 Cocke Lorell’s B. 
11 Surmowsers, *yll thynkers, and make brasers. 1606 
Suaks. Ant. & Cl. 1. v. 35 The Gold I giue thee, will 
I melt and powr Downe thy “ill vttering throate. 

3. Instrumental and dative, as 7//-deceived (de- 
ceived by evil), 2//-¢xclining (inclining to evil). 

1627-77 Fe.tuam Resolves 1, xxvi. 46 The ill-inclining 
soul. 1647 H. More Mvems, Insomn. Philos. xxiii, Their 
ill-deceived soul. 

III. From Itt adv. 

In 6 and 7 the hyphen is only syntactic, being required 
when the qualified adj. is used attrib. but unnecessary 
when it is predicative : cf. Itt adv. Introd. note, 

Both elements have usually a main stress, but one or other 
may predominate according to the construction; in par- 
ticular, combinations like (/dutlt, r1dl-fated, ill-fitting, 
standing before a sb., have usually the stronger stress on 
ul, Cf. an rll-built house, the chimney ts U'll built; an 
tlifaited prince, an ill-fitting dress, a child by no means 
illfavoured. 

4. With verbs, as ill-husband, ill-judge, ill- 
requite; ILL-TREAT, ILL-USE. (Two stresses.) 
_.1639 T. Brucis tr. Camus’ Mor. Relat. 271 Whether .. he 
illhusbanded the mind of Parmene. 1657-8 Burton's Diary 
ne I_hope they will never ill-requite it. 1673 Lady's 
Cail, 54 To what can we more reasonably impute [it]..then 
to our ill-husbanding the means of grace? 1815 Sporting 
Mag. XLVI, 21 Shelton again ill-judged his distance. 

5. With adjectives derived from verbs, as + 2//- 
agreeable, ill-effaceable, 2tl-manageable,tll-observant, 

1614 Raeicn Hist, World i. (1634) 8 Ill-agreeable to 
the holy Scriptures, 1813 C. Lorrr in E. H. Barker 


39 


Parriana (1829) IL. 79 zote, A very ill-manageable portion 
of time. 1842 Sir A. pE VERE Song of Faith 83 1l-observant 
eyes. 1860 Pusey J/in. Proph. 523 The ill-effaceable spot 
of ungodliness. Ata 

6. With pres. pples., or adjectives of ppl. form, 
forming adjs., as 2//-according, -agreeing, -beseent- 
tng, -calculating, -consisting, -contenting, filling, 
-going, -greeting, -guiding, -neighbouring, -per- 
fuming, -resounding, -smelling, -sounding, -succced- 
ing, -sutling, -yoking, etc.; ILL-FARING, -JUDGING, 
-LOOKING. (Stress: see under III. above.) 

1611 Bisie W isd, xviii. 10 There sounded an *ill-according 
crie of the enemies, 1623 in Rushw. //¢st. Cold. (1659) 1. 
94 The disposition of that People being..so malignant and 

ill-agreeing with us. 1886 W. J. Tucker £. Europe 198 
With an “jll-befitting air of haughtiness, 1592 Suaxs. 
Rom, & Ful. 1. v.76 Put off these frownes, An *ill beseeming 
semblance fora Feast. 1893 A. S. Eccies Sciatica 39 *Ill- 
fitting joints in the woodwork. 1665 Boye Occas. Ke/i. 11. 
viii. (1848) 123 Telling the Strokes of an “ill-going Clock. 
1634 Mitton Comns 406 Lest some “*ill-greeting touch 
attempt the person Of our unowned sister. 1592 SHAKS. 
Ven. & Ad. 919 His *ill-resounding noise. 1897 Avtautr 
Syst. Med. \11. 889 Ill-looking and often *ill-smelling mucus, 
1693 Dryvpen Fuvenal Introd. (1697) 88 He was forc’d to 
crowd his Verse with *illsounding Monosyllables. 1590 
Spenser /, Q. 1. ii. 2 Their bootelesse paines, and “ill suc- 
ceeding night. 1643 Mitton Divorce 1. xiii, Ibe forcible 
continuing of an improper and *ill-yoking couple. 

7. With past pples., or adjectives of the same 

form, forming adjs.: a. in senses 1-4 of the adv., 
as 2ll-achieved, -acguired, -begotten, -behaved, -cele- 
brated, -composed, -erected, -gendered, -invented, 
-meant, -occupied, -requited, -spent, -won; ILL- 
AFFECTED, -DISPOSED, -GOT, -GOTTEN ; b. insense 5, 
as wl-adventured, -annexed, -bested, -forescen, 
-joined, -knotted, -met, -wedded; C. in sense 6, 
as ¢ll-accoutred, -acted, -adapted, -armed, -arranged, 
-assorted, -balanced, -brought-up, -beilt, -ccmented, 
-chosen, -clad, -coined, -coloured, -concealed, -con- 
ceived, -concerted, -conducted, -considered, -con- 
trived, -cured, -defined, -digested, -directed, -dis- 
sembled,-done,-drawn,-dressed,-fed, fitted, founded, 
Surnished, -governed, -grounded, -gutdcd, -in- 
formed, -joined, -lighted, -lit, -made, -managed, 
-matched, -mated, -nurtured, -patd, -regitlated, 
-roasted, -riuled, -spun (¢ 1460), -strung, -supported, 
-taught, -tuned, -understood, -ventilated, -worded, 
-written,-wrought,-yoked, etc.; LLL-ADVISED, -BRED, 
-SORTED, q.v. (Stress: see under III. above.) 

These quasi-combinations can be formed with almost any 
pa. pple., or adj. in-ed, and their number (esp. in group c.) is 
practically unlimited. Only a few are here illustrated. 

1777 RoseErtson ffist. Amer. (1778) Il. vi. 169 A very 
slender and *ill-accoutred train of followers. 1640 HaBinG- 
TON Castara in. (Arb.) 127 Like some dull “ill-acted part. 
a 1649 Drumm. oF Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 42 The sbip- 
wreck of my *ill-adventured youth. 1593 Suaxs. Lucr.874 
“Ill-annexed Opportunity. 1849 Macautay //ist, Eng, iv. 
I. 430 The misery of an "ill assorted marriage. 1611 CotGr., 
Mal-avenant,..*ill behaued. @1g592 H. Siti IWés, (1867) 
Il. 477 O *ill-bestid. Poor in store, in wealth a wretch. 
1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 800 This *ill-brought-up 
Tyrant. 1704 Addr. Tiverton 16 Oct. in Lond. Gaz. No. 
4066/8 To enable Your Majesty to break the *ill-celebrated 
Ballance of Power. 1580 SipNey A rcactia (1622) 166 The un- 
gratefull treason of her *ill-chosen husband. 1784 Cowrer 
Lask w. 379 *Ul-<lad and fed but sparely. 1779-81 JouNson 
L.P., Shenstone Wks. 1V. 219 His words *ill-coined, or ill- 
chosen. 1605 SuHaks. A/acé. iv. iii. 77 In my most *ill-com- 
pos'd Affection. 1655 Furrer CA. //tst. 1x. vi. §67 Homes... 
small and *ill-contrived. 1866 Tate Brit, Modlusks iv. 110 
Its conical shell with a shallow “ill-defined umbilicus, 1879 
Gro. Eriot Theo. Such xvi. 291 *Ill-done work. 1649 G. 
DanietTrinarch.To Rdr.100 Little spoone-Meatscull From 
Stowe’s “*ill-fardled dry fatt. 1671 Mitton Samson 1504 
Thy hopes are not *ili founded. 1642 Futver //oly & Prof. 
Sz. mi. xx. 207 Overhot *illgrounded Zeal. 1679 Burnet 
flist. Ref. (1820) 1, 11. 505 Sanders’s charge on her, was an 
*ill-invented calumny. 1719 DE Foe Crusoe 11. iv, Such 
refractory, *ill-matched fellows. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. x1. 684 
The product Of those *ill-mated Marriages. 1538 STARKEY 
England u.i. 155 For the takyng away of thes *yl-occupyd 
personys, 1700 DrypeN tr. 1s¢ bk. Homer's Ilias 255 My *ill- 
pau painsto mourn. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 233 The 

est of the unqualified or *tll-qualified monarchies. 1803 
Cuarmers Let, in Life (1851) 1. 483 The *ill-regulated mind 
of Rousseau was the victim of a thousand infirmities. 1600 
Suaks. A. ¥. Z. mi, ii. 38 Like an *ill roasted Egge, all on 
one side. @1g53 Upatt Royster D. il. ii. (Arb.) 39 A 
sight Of him that made vs all so “yll sbent. ¢1460 
Towneley Alyst. ii. 435 “Ill spon weft ay comes foule out. 
1640 Hapincton Castara 111. (Arb.) 117 How can I turne 
to jollitie My *ill-strung Harpe. 1611 Suaxs. Wind. 7.1.11. 
460 His *ill-ta’ne suspition. 1644 Mutton Educ. Wks. 
(1847) 100/1 All tbeir childish and *illtaught qualities. 1595 
Suaxs. Fokn 1. i. 197 These *ill-tuned repetitions. 1580 
Sipney Arcadia (1622) 407 That *ill-vnderstood intercession. 
1596 SHaks. 1 /fen. /V,v. iv. 88 *I1l-weau'd Ambition, how 
much art thou shrunke? 1643 Mitton Divorce 1. ix, The 
distresses and extremities of an *ill-wedded man. 1500-20 
Donsar Poems xvii. 19 *Ill-won geir riches not the kin. 1826 
J. W. Croker in C. Papers (1884) I xi. 325 An *ill-written, 
ill-spelled, ill-folded, ill-sealed letter. 1599 Marston Sco. 
Villanie 1. i, Like Aphrogenias “ill-yoked marriage. 

IV. 8. Parasynthetic combs., in which 7//- is 
sometimes of adverbial, sometimes of adjectival 
origin. (Thus 2¢/-22tentioned is opposed to well- 
intentioned, but tl-humoured to good-humoured.) 
Lll-complexioned, -countenanced, -eyed, -featured, 


Sigured, flavoured, -headed, -mouthed (¢ 1375), 


ILL-. 


-neighboured, -notsed, -nosed, -odoured, -princtpled, 
-savoured, -savoury, -scented, -spirited,-tasted, adjs. 
See also ILL-CONDITIONED, -DEEDY, -FAVOURED, 
*HUMOURED, -LOOKED, -MANNERED, -NATORED, 
-STARRED, -TEMPERED, -TONGUED, -WILLED, -WILLY. 
(Stress: see uncer III. above.) 

a 1726 Cottier (J.), Envy..meagre and *ill complexioned. 
1638 F. Junius Paint, Ancients 41 Hard-favoured, *ill- 
countenanced damsels. 1670 J/orai State Eng. go Lame, 
thin-faced, *il-eyed. 1513 More Rich. /// (1883) 5 *III 
fetured of limmes. 1860 Froube Hist. Eng. xxviii, V. 367 
She was short and *ill-figured. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 1m. Iv. 
164 The .. tobacco..was not *ill flavoured. 1596 SPENSER 
F.Q. 1v. i. 3 Whilest every man, Surcharg'd with wine, 
were heedlesse and “*ill-hedded. 1599 SHaks. J/uchk Ado. 
i. 64 A launce ill headed. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Bertho- 
lomenxs 235 With gret noyse and *ilmowtht late. 1580 
SipNeEy Arcadia (1622) 203 A Gitterne, il-played on, accom- 
panied with a hoarse voice .. made them looke the way of 
the *ill-noysed song. 1646 J. Grecory Notes & Obs. (1650) 
169 The bald *ill-nos’d Galilzan. 1741 RicHarpson Pamela 
I. 160 She is so *ill-principled a woman. 1583 StuBBES 
Anat, Abus, 11. (1882) 65 A slouenly, *ill sauoured, and 
vncleane fellowe. 1598 Sy.vesteR Du Sartas u.i.1. Eden 
10oz Sweet as Roses smelt th’ *ill-savory Rew. 1596 SHaks, 
1 Hen. (V,v. v. 2 *\il-spirited Worcester, did we not send 
Grace, Pardon, and tearmes of Loue to all of you? 1651-3 
Jer. Tavtor Serm. for Year (1678) 298 Bitter and *ill-tasted 
drugs. 

B. Special Combs. : i1l-accu’stomeda., (a) little 
accustomed or habituated to something ; (6) having 
little custom, little frequented by customers ; + ill- 
boned a., having diseased or injured bones; ill- 
born a@., of evil birth or origin; ill-content, 
ill-contented adjs., discontented, + displeased ; 
ill-convenient a., inconvenient, ill-suiting (now 
vulgar); so ill-convenience, + ill-conveniency ; 
ill-customed a@., (2) having little custom; (4) 
characterized by a bad custom or fashion; ill- 
deserving @., deserving of ill; so ill-deserver; 
ill-faced a., having an unpleasing face or aspect, 
ugly ; ill-famed a., of bad fame or repute; + ill- 
fancied a., inelegant in design; iN-fashioned a., 
of an ill fashion, or badly fashioned ; + ill-favour- 
ably adv., (a2) =ILL-FAVOUREDLY; (4) with dis- 
favonr, unfavourably; ill-formed a., badly formed, 
or having a bad form; ill-friended a., ill provided 
with friends; +ill-habited a., having an ill habit 
of body, unhealthy, disordered; ill-hearted a., 
having an evil heart, ill-disposed, malicions; + ill- 
language v. ¢vans., to use ill language about, 
speak ill of; + ill-lettered a., ill taught, illitcrate ; 
+ ill-liking a. [see LikinG @.], in bad condition ; 
ill-lived (-loivd  a., leading a bad or immoral life ; 
ill-meaning @., meaning evil, malicious in intent ; 
+ ill-minded a., having an evil mind or disposition, 
unfriendly, hostile, malicious; hence + ill-minded- 
ness; +} ill-monied a., ill supplied with money, 
poor; 7 ill-part @., playing an evil part; ill- 
scraped a. Sc., not scraped clean, foul; ill-seem- 
ing @., of cvil appearance or aspect; ill-shaped, 
-shapen adjs., badly shaped, or of a bad shape; 
ill-contrived, awkward; till-speak v. franzs., to 
speak evil of, slander, traduce; + ill-stated a., in 
an evil state or condition; +ill-thewed a., ill- 
mannered ; ill-thriven a@., that has thriven badly ; 
badly grown, sickly, stunted ; peevish, ill-disposed ; 
+ill-wresting @., wresting any one’s words or 
actions to his disadvantage. 

1669 WoopHEAD St. Teresa 1. 314 Some Souls so infirm 
and *ill-accustomed. .though of a noble Nature. 1828 Miss 
Mitrorp Vidlage Ser. 111. (1863) 65 But one ill-accustomed 
shop. 1645 RuTHERFoRD 77yalé Tri. Faith xvii.(1845) 184 
There is a Saviour’s hand .. to wheel in an “ill-boned soul, 
1640-4 in Rushw. //ist. Cold. 1. (1692) 1. 215 To have 
strangled their *ill-born Resolutions in the Cradle. 1701 
De Foe 7rue-dorn Eng. 1. 132 From this amphibious ill- 
born mob began That vain, ill-natured thing, an English- 
man. ¢€1489 Caxton Sounes of Ayuton xxii. 496 Whan 
tbe frensbe men sawe the grete cruelnes of Charlemagn .. 
they were “yll contente. 1864 Tennyson Ex. Ard. 558 
So the three .. Dwelt with eternal summer, ill-content. 
1582 N. LicHerietp tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. \xxix. 
163 With this spoyle the king .. remained so “ill contented. 
1643 Mitton Devorce 1. ii, When the household estate .. is 
so illcontented. 1694 SaLtmon Bates’ Disp. (1713) 658/1 
Leaving out tbe Opium it may be given .. twice a day, 
without any “ill Conveniency. 1719 AZen. Lewis A/V, v. 
53 Liable to a thousand Illconveniencies. 1740 Garrick 
LyingValet 1,1t willbe “ill-convenient to pay ine to-morrow, 
1864 Cornuh. Mag. 1X. 207 They're always a-coming 
at illconvenient times. 1611 Ricn /fonest. Age (1614) 26 
But an *ill customed shoppe, that taketh not fiue shillings 
aday. 1870 Ruskin Lect. Art ii. 39 Forbid them to make 
what is ill-customed, and unrestrained ..and witbout order. 
1675 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. m. (1688) 364, I have be- 
stowed Benefits upon *Ill-deservers. 1625 K. Lone tr. 
Barclay's Argenis\. xii. 31 The *ill-deserving King. 1734 
Watts Relig. Fuv. (1789) 154 So profane and ill-deserving 
a rout of men. 1590 SHaxs. Com. Err. iv. ii. 20 He is de- 
formed ..*Ill-fac'd, worse bodied, shapelesse. 1645 QUARLES 
Sol, Recant, n. 14 Let such as always are at wars With 
their own fortunes, curse their ill-fac’d stars. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 195/1 *Ille famed, jufamatus. 1897 F. WryTE Engl. 
Stage 103 A street where ill-fed and ill-famed Frenchmen 


were .. beginning to congregate. 1716 Lapy M. W. Mon- 
tacu Let. to Lady X—— 1 Oct., I never .. saw so many 


ILLABIL 


fine clothes *ill-fancied. x600 E. Biount tr. Coucstaggio 
211 Fortified.. with ‘ill fashioned trenches. 31821 Scott 
Kenilw, xxii, His ill-fashioned gaberdine. 1576 Newron 
Lennie’s Complex. (1633) 1g They..make the body to 
breake out *ilfavourably .. with scabs. 1643 True Jn- 
Jorier 27 Yt hath made the Venetian ..to looke but il- 
favourably of us. @1704 Locke (J.), “Ill formed and mis- 
shaped productions. 1637 RutHerrorp Left. (1862 I. 246 
She is not that *ill-friended. 1642 Rocers Naaman 845 |t 
becomes as meat to an *ill habited stomach. a 1617 
Meron IVks. (1619-20) 11. 489 Many an hollow and “ill 
hearted counterfait, 1786 Burxs 772va Dogs 180 Fient haet 
o' them 's ill-hearted fellows. 1678 Cupwortn /nted/. Syst. 
1, iv. § 36. 551 Neither was this ‘Trinity of Divine Subsist- 
ences only thus *ill-languag’d by the Pagans generally. 
1604 F. Herinc Modest Defence 32 In illiberal and “illet- 
tered Natures. 1648 Sanperson Serm. Il. 241 They [trees] 
become ‘ill-liking and unfruitful. 1633 Br. Hate Occas, 
Aledit. § 56 A scandalous and *ill-lived Teacher. 1633 G. 
Hersert 7emple, Glance ii, Vhe malicious and *ill-meaning 
harm. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1619/4 Designing and ill-mean- 
ing Men. 1611 Corer., A/al-enthalenté, maliciously affected, 
*ill-minded. 1726 Amuerst Terre Fil. Il. 8 lilminded 
priests, 1681 Crowne //eu. V/, 11.14, Isee .. Yoo much 
*ill-mindedness in all this fury, 1608 Tournrur Rev. Trag. 
lv. ti, Wks. 1878 IL. 110, 1 thinke thou art “ill-monied. 1601 
Monpay & Cunettte Death Robt. Earl Huntington D ijb, 
Let king lohn, that *ill part personage..Of chaste Matilda 
let him make anend. 1858 M. Portrous Souter Johnny 32 
Mare than ae *ill scrapit tongue Misca’d ye sair. 1884 
Pat Eustace 67 To put up with your ill-scraped tongue. 
1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. v. it. 143 Likea fountaine troubled, 
Muddie, *ill seeming. 1592 — Rom. & Ful. v. L 44 Skins 
Of *ill shap'd fishes. 1589 Puttenuam Eng. Poesie 11. 
xxii, (Arb.) 263 Such inanner of yvncouth speech did the 
Tanner of Tamworth vse .. 1 hope | shall be hanged to 
morrow ; for I feare me 1 shall be hanged, whereat the 
king laughed .. to heare his ‘ill shapen terme. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) Acts xix, 9 *Il-speaking the way of the Lord 
before the multitude, 1605 Syivester Du Bartas w. iii. 
iv. Captaines 1010 An *ill-stated body. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul wu. i. 1. xx, Certes they be *ill thew'd and baser 
born. 1806 Forsytu Meanties Scotl. 1V. 58 Short *ill- 
thriven furze. 1843 Lever J. //inton xviii. (1878) 130 A 
little cross-grained, ill-thriven old fellow. c1600 Sitaks. 
Sonn. cxl, Now this “ill wresting world is growne so bad, 
Madde slanderers by madde cares beleeued Be. 

+Illa‘bile, a. Os. rare. [f. IL-2 + Lapive.) 
Not liable to slip, fall, or err; infallible. lence 
+ IMabi-lity, quality of being ‘ illabile’. 

1740 CHEYNE Wegimen iv. 140 It would seem. .that all 
Creatures .. must .. be labile, fallible, and peccable, and 
that even infinite wisdom and power could not make a 
creature .. illabile, infallible, and iinpeccable. /éi:/., ‘hat 
secondary nature of eternal infallibility, illability, and im. 
peccability. /ééd. 276. 

+Illa‘borate, «. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. iMa- 
borat-us; sce \n-2 and cf. ELaBorate.] Un- 
laboured ; not highly finished unfinished. 

1631 Bratuwait Whimzies, Traveller 95 So indigested 
are his collections, and so illaborate his style as the 
Stationer shunnes them. 1639 I. pe Grey Compl. Llorsem. 
To Rdr., In this illaborat work of mine. 1656 Brount 
Glossogr., Ilfaborate, done or nade without labor, plain, 
unlaboured. 1751 Eart Orrery Aemarks Swvif? (1752) 12 
The style of it must be illaborate, and void of all freedom 
and vivacity. 

Iience ¢ Illa borateness, ‘the Quality of being 
effected without Labor and Pains’ Bailey 1727). 

+INMabo:rious, 2. Ols. rare—'. [f. In-2 + 
Larorious.] Not laborious ; lazy. 

@1631 Donne Seri. Ixxii. 728 This in-industrious and 
Iaborious man that takes no paines. 

Ill-accustomed: see ILL- 1, 

+ Da-cerable, a. Obs. rare-°, {ad. late L. 
tllacerabilis: see Iu-2 and LaceraBLe, Cf. F. 
tllacérable.| Not liable to be torn or rent. Hence 
+ Illa-cerableness. 


1623 in CockERAM. 1656 in Biount Glossogr. 1727 
Bairey vol. Il, /dfacerableness. 
+ Tllacchrymable, a. Obs. rare-°. [ad. L. 


illacrimabilis unwept; unmoved by tears, pitiless, 
f, #d- (IL-2) + dacrimabilis; see LACHRYMOSE.] (See 
quots.) Hence + Illa;chrymableness. 

1623 CockeraM, /dlachrymable, pittilesse, vnmercifull. 
1658 Pnituirs, /dlachrymasle, pittilesse, also unpittied (ed. 
1678 uncapable of weeping). 1731 Bairey(Vol. ID, /d/acrym- 
ableness, uncapableness of weeping. 1755 JOHNsoN, //- 
lachrymable, incapable of weeping. 
Ilachrymartion. rare. [noun of action f. L. 
illacrimare to weep over.) (See quots.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Illachrymation, a weeping or 
bewailing. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., [lacryntatio, term 
for excessive weeping: illacrymation. 

Tll-advised (i'l\edvai-zd), a. [ILt- 7.) Done 
without wise consideration or deliberation, inju- 
dicious, imprudent; sometimes, ill-counselled, 
following, or resulting from, bad advice. (Of 
persons, their actions, etc.) 

c1sgz Martowe Massacre Paris 1. iii, Your grace was ill- 
advis'd to take them. a1600 Hooker LEccé, Pol. v1. iv. § 4 
They which with ill-advised modesty seek to hide their sin 
like Adam, 1677 Govt. Venice 321 Vittor Amedeus was 
very ill-advised to deliver Pignerol to the French. 1728 
Youne Love Fame iii. 52 ‘Yo inake that hopeless, ill- 
advisd attack. 1818 Scotr A’oé Roy vi, The unfortunate 
and ill-advised James I]. 1880 MeCartny Own Trines 
III, xlv. 355 The ill-advised undertaking had to be given up. 

Hence Ill-advi‘sedly (-édli) adv., in an ill-advised 
manner, injudiciously, imprudently. 

1879 FroupE Cesar xxi. 353 So ill-advisedly, so against 
all my counsels, tbe whole business has been conducted. 


40 


1884 Pall Mail G. 29 Dec. 2/1 The Board, ill advisedly .. 
refused to forward this appeal. 

+ Iew-se, pp/. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. tlas-us 
unhurt, f. 2/- (IL-2. + desus pa. pple. of ledére to 
injure. Cf. ILteseD,) Unhurt, uninjured. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. 10'2 The 
seconde table. .illase or vnhurte. 67, 37 b/1 The middle 
of the Legge [is] as yet illas. 

+ Illesive, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. Ib-2 + L. des-, 
ppl. stem of /adére to injure + -1vE.) Harmless. 

1627-47 FELTHAM Kesolves 1. Ixxxiv. 259 These tbey might 


sweeten with illasive games, 

+ Tlertible, a. Obs. rare—°. [For *2llvtatle, 
ad. L. zletabilis, f. i/- (In-2) + latabilis joytul.] 
‘Sorrowfull’ (Cockeram 1623). 

Tll-affected (i,ife-ktéd), a. 

+1. Aflected with illness or 
diseased. Ods. 

1604 F. Herixc Jodest Defence Aij, As if a bleare-cyed 
man should not seeke remedy for his ieanecen eyes. 1615 
[see Arrectep If. 3) 1665 Nrerpuam AMfedela Aledic. 379 
In Scorhntick and other ill-affected bodies. 1727 BRanLry 
Fam, Dict. sv. Dimness, Vhe ill-affected Colour of the Eye. 

2. Not well disposed towards some person or 
thing ; unfriendly, disaffected. 

1596 Srenser State /rel. Wks. (Globe) 647/2 When all his 
ee are soe .. ill-affected unto him, as they usually 

toall the English. 1654 G. Gopparvin Burton's Diary 
(1828) I. Introd. 192 To prevent the election of delinquents 
and ill-affected persons. 1884 Manch. Exam. 16 Oct. 5/2 
Somewhat better affected, or perhaps a trifle less ill-affected. 

+ 3. Not viewed with favour; disliked. Ods. 

1627 EF. F. /list, Edw. [in Select. fr. llarl. Misc. (1793) 
33 Uhis makes the ill-affected return of this our favourite, 
inore infamous and hated. 

Ilence Ill-affectedness, ill-affected condition. 

1648 Herrick //espfer., Prognostick (1869) 262 Nought 
but a kingdoms ill-affectednesse. 

+Illa‘psable,a.! Oss. rare—'. [f. IL-2 + Laps- 
ABLE.) Not liable to fall. 

1662 Gianvitt Lux Or, viii. & They may be morally 
immutable and illapsable : but this is grace, not nature. 

Tlla‘psable, a.2 rare-°% [f. Inuapse v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of illapsing, or liable to illapse. 

In recent Dicts. 

IMapse (ilaps, ill-), 56. Now rare. [ad. L. 
illapsus a gliding, falling, or slipping in, f. 2/adi 
to slip, etc. in: see IL-2 and Lapse.] 

1. The act of gliding, slipping, or falling in, of 
gently sinking into or permeating something. 

a. Theol, Said of spiritual influences, esp. in ¢he 
illapse of the Holy Spirit and equivalent expressions. 
(Fieq. in 17th c.) 

1614 Jackson Creed ui. xxi. § 20 Testimonies. .for the 
plentiful manner of effusion [of the Holy Ghost) and placid 
illapse into the souls of every sort. 1640 Be. Reynoivs 
Passions iv. 27 By immediate illapse of Truth into the 
Vnderstanding. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigi¢es (1665) 80. 1796 
J. Owen Trav. Europe 1. 55 ‘the illapses of the spirit were 
sometimes made subservient to the impulses of the flesh. 
x88: F, E. Warren Liturgy Celtic Ch. i. § 10. 106 Praying 
for the illapse of the Holy Ghost. p 

b. Of the vital principle, heat, passion, etc. 

1677 Hace Prim. Orig. Man. ui. vi. 277 When the Matter 
is fitly prepared, there is an illapse of this Vital, Formative, 
Spiriial Principle into it. 1727-46 Titomson Susuimer 1262 
Thus hife..is oft preserved By the bold swimmer in the swift 
illapse Of accident disastrous. 1768 Murruy Zenobia iw. i. 
10 Beware, my friend, and steel thy heart Against the 
sweet illapse of gentler passions. 

+e. Of a tributary stream. Ods. rare—'. 

1753 Murpny Gray’s-/uu Jrnl. No, 30 ? 1 A River which 
admits. .the tributary Illapse of several lesser Streams. 

2. A gentle gliding movement. rare —'. 

1835 J. Hares Gt. Teacher (1837) 155, I will do this by 
illapses so gentle, by a process so natural. 

Illapse (ilz'ps, ili-), % Now rare. [f. L. z- 
laps-us, pa. pple. of z/aéz: cf. Lapse v.] zztr. To 
fall, glide, or slip in. Hence INa-psing w4/. sé. 

1666 G. Harvey Morb, Angi. xvi. 189 Their cure, when 
at any time illapsed into that Disease, is easier performed. 
1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Alan. w. iv. 320 The illapsing of 
Souls into prepared Matter. a1711 KEN Hymus Festiv. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 193 Israel's sweet Singer sang Ideas 
bright, Hlaps'd from Heav’n with true poetick Height. 
1835 T. Airp in BSlackw. Mag. XXXVI. 180 A nymph.. 
Near walking on the checkered floors of woods, Or far 
illapsing through their green retreat. 

Ila-psing, ffl. a. rare—. [f. IL-2 + Larsine.] 
That does not fall or slip. 

1740 Cueyne Regimen i. 28 The only mean, by which 
fallible, free lapsed Creatures..could be brought to an 
illapsing state of Stability. 

Illa-psive, ¢. rare—. [f. as ILLapse sé. + 
-IVE.] Characterized by an illapse (of the divine 
Spirit). 

1819 Kxox & Jess Corr. 11. 367, 1 know little. .of illap- 
sive communication. 

+Ilaqueable, ¢. Obs. rare {his ha Vie 
quedre: see ILLAQUEATE ¥. and -BLE.] Capable 
of being ensnared. 

1678 Cupwortn /ufedd. Syst. 1. iv. § x5. 268 Whetber or 
no a Philosopher be temptable by it, or illaqueable into it, 

+Tlla‘queate, p/. a. Obs. rave-*, [ad. L. 
illaqueat-us, pa. pple.; see next.) Ensnared. 

1548 Hace Chron., Hen. VI 1656, The..labirynth, in the 
which be and hys people were enclosed and illaqueate. 


[Iu- 7 a.) 


indisposition ; 


ILLATIVE. 


INaqueate (ile-kwije't), v. Now rare or Obs, 
{f. L. t/aquedt-, ppl. stem ol z//aqueare, {. 1/- (IL-1) 
+ daqueadre to snare, f. /agueus noose, snare.] 
trans, Yo catch as in a noose; to ensnarc, entrap, 
entangle. 

1548 [Lait Chron., Edw. /\V 239b, The devel is wont 
with such wytchcraftes, to wrappe and illaqueat the myndes 
of men, 1650 tr. Caussin's Ang. Peace 38 Errour illa- 
queates some men. 1717 Bettock Woman a Kiddle \. i. 
8, I have inadvertently. .illaqueated iny self in an_ irre. 
coverable confusion. a 1834 Coteripce Lit, Rem. (1836-9) 
ILL. 298 Let not .. his schulastic retiary versatility of logic 
illaqueate your good sense. 

Hence Illa-queated f//. 2., Illa‘queating 74/. sb. 

1664 H. More .Vyst. /nig. 65 ‘Lhe illaqueating of mens 
consciences. /6id. 465 Vexatious colluctations betwiat tbe 
injured body and the illaqueated Conscience. 


+ Illaquea‘tion. Oés. [n. of action f. L. z//a- 
queadre to ILLAQUEATE. ] 

1. The action of catching or entangling in a noose 
or snare; entrapping or entangling in argument ; 
the condition of being entangled or ensnared. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. xiv. § 5. 54 The more subtile 
fourmes of Sophismes, and Illaqueations. 1646 Sir ‘I. 
Baowne Pseud. Ep. vu. xi, 361 The word amnygaro .. doth 
not onely signifie suspension, or pendelous illaqueation. . 
but also suffocation, strangulation or interception of breath. 
1 Evetyns Let, Archad. Nicholson 10 Nov., Mem. (1857) 
JUIN 378 They wholly gave themselves up to learn to wrangle, 
and the arts of illaqueation. 

2. ‘A snare, anything to catch another; a 
noose’ (J.). 

+ Illa‘te, v. Ods. rare. 
of znzferre to bring in, INFER. 

1. trans. To bring upon, occasion, cause. 

1533 St. Papers, Men. Viil, VIN. 438 Restitution of 
danunagis to them illatid bi them specialli, whome the Pope 
sent thither agein the Turk. 

2. intr. ?To be related, to relate. 

1653 R. Sanners /'Aysiogn., Moles Ixii. 19 This is of the 
nature of Jupiter and Saturn, and illateth to the right 
shoulder of Cepheus. 


+ Illa‘tebrate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. elatebrat-, 
Pee stem of rllatcbrare (rare) to lie hid, f. /atebra 

iding-place.] r¢r. ‘To hide in corners’ (Cockeram 
1623). Illence +Ilatebra'tion, ‘a hiding, or 
seeking of corners’ ‘Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Tllation (12! fan). [ad, late L. 2//itrén-em, n, of 
action from zaferre, ¢lal-um to bring in, INFER. 
Cf. F. ilation (1521 in Godefroy).] 

1, The action of inferring or drawing a conclusion 
from premisses; hence, that which is inferred, an 


inference, deduction, or conclusion. 

1533 More Debell. Salem Wes ase Ilys illacion that he 
maketh vpon the same woordes of mine. 1565 Harvinc in 
Jewel Rept, Harding 11611) 342 In framing his reason by 
may of illation. 1637 Gittesrie Zug. Pop. Crem, 1. viit 
26 What ground of consequence can warrant such an illation 
from these premisses ? 1781 Wescey Was. (1872) X11. 463 

4y illation, I suppose he [Locke] means the inferring one 
thing from another. 1832 Austin Jusispr, (1879) IL. 1053 
In the process of syllogising there 1s not really an illation 
or inference. 1886 NV. 4 Q. 7th Ser. I.25r/t It is permissible 
to smile at such an illation from such a major and minor. 

2. Eccl. The Eucharistic Preface to the Zer- 
Sanctus, as occurring in the primitive and some 
later liturgies, corresponding to the Preface in the 
IKkoman and Anglican liturgies, 

1863 Nea.e Ess. Liturg.75 We now come to..IIlations; 
or, as they have been variously called, Prefaces, Contesta- 
tions, or Prayers of the Triumphal Hymn. /éia. 77 The 
Gallican has a different [lation for every principal festival. 

Tllative (ilZ tiv), a. and 5d. {ad. late L. z/a- 
trvus, {, tllat-, ppl. stem of znferre (see prec.) : cf. 
F. zllatif (1617 in Godefroy .] 

A. adj. 1. Of words: Introducing or stating 
an inference; esp. in ¢//alive particle. 

1611 W. Scvater Avy iii 20. 328 First reason .. collected 
from the illatiue particle therefore. 1647 FARINGDON Serm. 
ii. 23 Which word is not causal, but illative. a@ 1703 
Burkitt On WN. 7., Heb. ii. Pref, Our apostle draws an in- 
ference..as appears by the illative particle ‘therefore’ at the 
head of the first verse. 1864 Bowen Logie vii. 220 Con- 
nected by an illative particle, decanse, then, therefore, & 

2. Of the nature of, or arising from, an inference 


or illation; inferential. 

1637 Gittespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. wv. viii. 40 The pro- 
missorie part is illative upon and relative unto the matter 
of the assertorie part. @1716 SouTn Serm. (1744) VIII. 89 
There is a great deal of difference between a mere illative 
necessity, Which consists only in the logical consequence of 
one thing upon another, and between a causal necessity 
[etc.], 1864 Bowen Logic vi 156 Logic takes notice only 
of what is called illative Conversion, in which the Con- 
vertend and the Converse must either both be true, or doth 
he false, together. Thus the Conversion of Vo A is &, 
into No & is A, is‘illative.. But the Conversion of Some A 
are not B, into Some B are not A, is not illative. 

3. Of or pertaining to illation or inference; 


characterized by illation. 

1870 J. H. NEWMAN Gram. Assent ix. § 3. 334 The faculty 
or talent, whicb I call the Ratiocinative or Illative Sense, 
being parallel to phronesis in conduct, and to taste in the 
Fine Arts. 1876 L. Camrsect in Contemp. Rev. June 101 
The English idiom is neither adversative nor illative in the 
same degree with the Greek. . 

+B. sé. 1. An illative particle. Oés. 


1g9r Pexcivart Sf. Dict. E, A Coniunction..some are.. 


e L. 2M/at-, pp). stem 


ILLATIVELY. 


Illatiues, as, assé, so. 1659 O. WALKER /ustruct. Oratory 
102 Such illatives omitted..cause much ambiguity. 

+2. An illative clause. Odés. 

1604 Tooker Fabr, Church 39 My Illative therfore is, the 
Bishop..did call other Ministers into a part of the Charge. 
1651 ifs Taytor Clerus Dom, 13 This discourse was 
occasioned by our Saviours illative: All power is given 
ine, goe yee therefore and teach. 4 

Hence Ila‘tively adv., in the way of inference. 

165s Br. Ricnarpson Ox O. Test. 434 Most commonly 
taken illatively. 1827 Watery Logic 11. ii. §$ 4 (1836) 78 
Every proposition may be illatively converted. : 

+Illatrate, v. Obs. rare~°. [f. L. clatrat., 
ppl. stem of zé/atr@re <rare), f. 2- (IL-1) + latrare 
to bark.] ‘ To scoffe or barke at a thing ’ (Cockeram 
1623). Wence + Illatra‘tion, ‘a barking against 
one’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Illaudable (il§-dab’l), 2. [ad. late L. ¢/anda- 
bilis: see lt-2 and LaupaBie.] Not laudable; 


unworthy of praise or commendation. 

1589 Putrenuam Lng. Poesie 1. xvi. (Arb.) 50 The bad 
and illawdable parts of all estates and degrees were taxed 
by the Poets in one sort or an other. 1670 Mitton //ist. 
Eng. v. Wks. (1851) 230 His actious are diversly reported, 
by Huntingdon not thought illaudable. 1754 Kictarpson 
Grandson (1781) II. xxviii. 259 Young Ladies are too apt 
to make secrets of a passion that is not in itself illaudable. 
1828 Cartyce Werner in Wisc. Ess. (1872) 1. 102 Grounded 
on no wicked or even illaudable motive. 

Hence Illau‘dably adév., in a way not to be 


praised. rare. 

17.. Broome (J.), It is natural for people to form, not 
illaudahly, too favourable a judgment of their own country. 
1888 Scott, Leader 14 July 4 The witls gloriosus whom he 
has illaudably encountered. 

Tllauda‘tion. ‘are. [f. lu-2 + Laupation: 
cf. F. zVaudation (in Godefroy).] The opposite of 
laudation ; censure. 

1848 Blackw. Mag. LXIV. 523 The temper of direct 
praise is always wholly genial; that of lauding by illauda- 
tion has in it perforce an ungenial eleinent. 

Illau-datory, ¢. rave. [f. 1n-2+ Laupatory.] 
Not laudatory ; not characterized by praising. 

1845 Blackw. Mag. LVII. 787 Unqualified praise from the 
illaudatory pen of Ritson. 

| Tlaun. /rish, fad. Ir. etled, otledn (prob. 
ad. ON. eyland, fyland).) An islet. 

1882 Cornh. Mug. Mar. 321 Tiny illauns and carrigeens, 
which barely afford a foothold to the passing gull. 1895 194 
Cent. Mar. 422 Their curraghs were cast ashore and dashed 
to pieces against the illaun. 

Tll-being. wonce-wd. ([f. In adv. + Brine 
vbl, sb.) ‘Il’ or unprosperous condition; em- 
ployed as the antithesis of we//-deing. 

1840 Cartyte //eroes v. (1872) 178 ‘The test of vital well- 
being or illbeing to a generation, 1884 H. Srencer J/ax 
v. State 113 Philanthropists .. insuring the future ill-being 
of men while eagerly pursuing their present weil-being. 

I-ll-belo'ved (see Iut- III), a. [f. Int adv. + 
BELovep.] Not well-beloved ; not beloved; dis- 
liked. 

1546 Barr. Sed. Wks. (1849) 182 They are not so ill- beloved 
of their country merchants. 1622 Mappe tr. “leman's 
Guzman d’AUf 147 Vhere is not a man .. that hath so 
bad a name, or is so ill belou‘d, as he is. 1785 J. Truster 
Mod. Times 11. 169 There is seldom a person dies that is so 
ill-beloved, but [etc.]. 1876 Gro. Exvior Dan. Der. xlv, His 
ill-beloved nephew. 

Ill blood, i-ll-bloo’d. [See Int a. 2, Boop 
56. 5; cf. bad blood, Ap 6.] Unfriendly or angry 
feeling, animos.ty ; strife. 

1624 Cart. Suitn Virginia 178 Finding this..might breed 
ill bloud. ¢ 1645 Howe tt /e/2. (1655) I. iti. 121 It was fear'd 
this .. would have bred ill blood. 1703 Burcnett Nava/ 
Trans. wt. xvii. (1720) 365 ‘This Action .. bred ill Blood 
between him and Raleigh. 1809 WELLINGTON Let. fo F. 
Villiers 19 May in Gurw. Desp. 1V. 346 Whe embarrass- 
ment and ill-blood which it occasions. 1844 Dickens Ware. 
Chuz. it, Don't let there be any ill-blood between us, pray. 

I'll-bo'ding, ¢. [Iut- 2.] hat bodes or 
portends evil ; of evil omen. 

tsgr Suaks. 1 //en. V/, 1. v. 6 Malignant and ill- 
boading Starres. 1641 Mitton Reforms. 11. (1851) 45 There 
cannot be a more ill-hodiny signe to a Nation. 1720 
Wetton Suffer. Son of God Il. xxviii. 740 Unhappy 
Time! Ill-hoding hours! 1855 Sincurton Virgil 1. 101 
Dogs ill-omened, and ill-boding birds, Afforded presages. 

Ill-boned, -born: see ILL- B. 

Ill-bre-d, z [f. Int adv. + Brep pf/. a2] 
Badly brought up; characterized by ill brecding, 


unmannerly, rude. (Of persons, their actions, ete.) 

1622 Mase tr. Ademan’s Guzman CAU, AV. 130, I was 
not so ill bred, but that I knew.. when it was lawfull for ine 
tospeake. 1634 Sir T. Herserr /'rav, 15 Some Dutch- 
ill-bred Sayler. 1673 (R. Leicu] Transp. Reh. 39 These 
Arminians are the rudest ill bred’st persons. ¢1704 Prior 
tlenry & Emma 462 The ill-bred question, and the lew'd 
teply. 1834 Lytton Pompeii i. i, An ostentatious, bustling, 
ill-bred fellow. 1892. Reeves Homeward Bound gr (In 
Spaln] It is not considered ill-bred to stare at ladies, 

ll breeding, i-ll-bree‘ding. [It a.+ 
Breepine vé/. sd.) Bad or inferior breeding or 
bringing up; hence, Bad manners, rudeness. 

1800 Mus. Hervey Wourtray Fam. 11, 136 Declamations 
against the ill.breeding of modern young men. 1819 Byron 

xan 1, clxxiv, ‘To say the best, it was extreme ill-breeding. 

Tll-coloured, -ored (i:lkoleid), a. [f. Inna. 
+ Conour sd, + -Ep2?; or f. Inn adv. + coloured, 
pa. pple. of Contour v.] 
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1. Having a bad, unpleasant, or inferior colour. 

1435 Misys Fire of Love 78 Noyd & disesyd, wonedyd & 
ill-colorde. 1721 Wodrow Corr. (1843) Il. 58: He..is 
turned blue and ill-coloured. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. viii. 
219 If the bottom be muddy, the pear! is dark and ill- 
coloured. @1776 R. James Dissert. Fevers (1778) 24 Ill- 
coloured spots all over him. 

2. fig. Having an evil appearance ; that does not 
‘look well’. 

1631 SANDERSON Serm. I]. 12 Some things. .if they be not 
evil, yet are ill-coloured..and carry in their faces some 
resemblance or appearance of evil. 

3. Badly coloured or painted. 

1749 Berkerey Let. to Prior 2 Feb. in Fraser Léfe viii. 
(1871) 319 The third is a copy, and ill-coloured. 

ITlcome (ilkim), a. rare. [f. IL adv. + Come 
pa. pple.| Unfortunately come or arrived: not 


welcome. 

1579 J. StusBes Gaping Gulf Ciij, A most illcome guest 
therefore. a1sgz GreENeE George a Greene Wks. (Rtldg.) 
264 A. Fames. My Lord of Kendal, you are welcome to 
the court. <A. Zaz. Nay, but ill-come as it falls out now. 
1875 Athenrum 21 Aug. 237/3 Always welcome, and as 
often illcome. 

Tll-conditioned (iljkgndi‘fend), 2. [f. 2? 
condition + -ED2.] llaving bad ‘conditions’ or 
qualities ; of an evil disposition ; in a bad condition 
or state. In Geometry, applied to a triangle which 
has very unequal angles, such as that by which 
a star's parallax is determined. 

1614 Rateicu Hist. World m1. (1634) 5 His owne sonne.. 
being an ill conditioned Boy. 1694 Satmos Sates’ Disp. 
(1713) 678/1 Gun-shot Wounds, and other malign and 1ll 
condition’d Ulcers. 1771 Smotcetr //amph. Cl. 6 May 
Let. i, That a woman..should place her affection upon 
such an ugly, ill-conditioned cur. 1796 C. MarsHAtt 
Garden, viii. (1813) 107 When roots reach a weak, ill- 
conditioned soil the trees must fail. 1850 Mars. Jameson 
Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 386 ‘Vhis woman also proved ill- 
conditioned and thankless. 1897 Atteutt Syst. Jed. II. 
git Peritonitis. .of an ill-conditioned kind. ; 

Hence I1l-condi-tionedness, the state or quality 
of being ill-conditioned. 

1866 Miss Mutock Nodle Life v. 76 Ill-health, ill-humour 
and ill-conditionedness of every sort. 1875 ‘lait in Gd. 
Words No. 1. 21 ‘Vhe ill-conditionedness of the triangle. 

l-content, -convenient, -customed, etc. : 
see lLL- B. 

Id, obs. f. sed, from Iu v. 

I:ll-dee'dy, z. Now Sc. Also 6 evil-deedy 
see note under Iub a.). [f. 2ll deed + -y1: ef. 
DEEDY a.J Given to evil deeds, mischievous. 

¢1460 Towneley Myst. xxx. 574 Riche and ille-dedy, 
Gederand and gredy. 1535 Lynpesav Satyre 4028 Luke 
quhat it is to be evil-edeidie. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. 
(1821) I. 58 He favourit evill dedy men. 1728 Ramsay 
Anacreontic on Love, Cupid, that ill-deedy geat. 1824 
Scorr Redganntlet ch. vii, Where that ill-deedy hempy is. 

Ili-deserver, -deserving: see ILL- bh. 

Ill-disposed (i:ldispdu-zd), a. [f. Inn adv. + 
Dispose. ] 

1. Having a bad disposition ; disposed to evil or 
harm; immoral, wicked; malignant, malevolent ; 
unpropitious. 

1432-s0 tr. /Zigcden (Rolls) II. 367 The ylle disposede 
woman. ¢1460 Fortescve Ads. & Lim. Aon. xvi. (1885) 
149 Y1l dysposed emperours .. had slayn grete parte off be 
senatours. 1622 Br. ANDREWES Sersuons, If rugged or 
uneven the way, if the weather ill-<disposed. 1800 A séué. 
Aun, Reg., Misc. Tr, 181/1 ‘Yhe country towards Bhopaul- 
eS was so ill-disposed towards us. 1863 Barinc-GouLp 

celand 249 A hard-hearted ill-disposed fellow. 

+2. In a bad state cf health; unwell, indisposed. 

1600 HAkituyr Voy. I11. 660 We lost not any one, nor 
had one ill disposed to my knowledge. ¢1645 Howr.t 
Lett. I. y. xxxv, My Lord of Sunderland is still ill dispos’d. 

3. Badly disposed or arranged. 

1726 Leoni Desigus Pref. 1/2 Ill-disposed and mis-matched 
Scraps. 1777 Rouertson //ist. Amer. 11783) II. 214 The 
apartments... were ill-disposed, and afforded little accommo- 
dation. . ; ; 3 

4. Not disposed (/o ¢o something) ; disinclined. 

1771 Go.psa. //ist. Eng. xvii. IV. 307 The people.. were 
never so ill disposed to receive him, as at the very time he 
pitched upon to make a descent. 

Iience I1l-dispo'sedness (-édnés), state or quality 
of being ill-disposed. 

1628 Be. Hart Old Relig. (1686) Ded., The ignorance and 
ill-disposedness of some cavillers that taxed this course. 

Ill-doer, -doing: see ILL- 2. 

Til-ease: see ILt a. 9. 

+Illecebra‘tion. O45. rare. [n. of action f. 
late L. t/ecebradre to entice, allure, f. rleccbra: 
see ILLECEBROUS.] The action of alluring ; entice- 
ment, allurement. 

1624 Heywoon Gunaik. vu. 364 The Syrens..insinuating 
into the eares of man by their severall illecebrations or 
enticements. 21704 T. Brown IWks. (1760) 1V. 292 Modesty 
+ -restrains. .the great familiarity of pleasant illecebrations. 

Illecebro:se, z. [See next.] ‘Full of allure- 
ments, very inticing ’ ( Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

+Illecebrous, 2. ds. ; {ad. L. (ante- and 
post-classical) ¢//ecebrosus, £. tllecebra charm, lure, 
enticement, f. 2//icéve to entice (see ILLEcT).] Allur- 
ing, enticing, attractive. 

1531 Etyor Gov. 1. vii, The illecebrous dilectations of 
Venus. 1586 W. Wesne Ang. Poetrie (Arb.) 45 Such ille- 
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cibrous workes and inuentions, as among them .. myght 
obtaine passage. 1599 R. Lincue Ane, Fiction K ij, Rockt 
asleep with the illecebrous blandishments thereof. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., [Mecebrous, that enticeth or allureth. 

T-lleck, sé. ? Ods. A name in Cornwall of a fish, 
the gemmous dragonet, Ca//ionymus lyra. 

160z Carew Cornwall 32 a, Of flat [fish there are} Brets, 
Turbets, Dories, Illeck, Tub [etc.], 1880 Hest Cornw. 
Gloss., Lllick, ellick, the red gurnard. 

tIllect, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. tllect-, ppl. stem 
of z//icéve to allure, entice, f. z/- (IL-1) +*/actre to 
entice: cf. ALLECT.] ¢rans. To allure, entice. 

1529 S. Fish Sufplic. Beggers 6 Had not theyre super- 
fluous rychesse illected theym to vnclene lust and ydel- 
nesse. 1531 Etvot Gov.1. vii, It were therefore better that 
no musike were taughte to a noble inan, than .. he shuld.. 
by that he illected to wantonnesse. 1534 More On the 
Passion Wks, 1315/t Into the fleshly body can the deuyll 
enter. .to illecte styrre and drawe vs to his purpose. 

llence +Ilecta‘tion [late L. z//ecta/io), allure- 
ment, enticement ; ¢Ille-ctive a., attractive, en- 
ticing; sd. an enticing agent. 

1652 GauLe J/agastrom. 269 Carpocrates.. practised. .all 
other machinations, malignations, inductions, illectations. 
1706 Puitwirs, ///ective, Allurement, Inticement. 

egal (ilzgal), @. [a. F. ‘égal (14thc.) or ad. 
med. L. tlegalis, f. 11- (1L-2) + legalis LEGAL.] Not 
legal or lawful ; contrary to, or forbidden by, law. 

1626 [implied in I1teGaLness). 1639 Futter Holy War 
un. vill, (1647) 54 Gibellinus .. concluded the election of 
Ebremarus to be illegall and void. «@ 1654 SELDEN Table-t. 
(Arb.) 75 In all times the Princes in England have done 
something illegal, to get money. 1769 Funtus Lett. xxxv. 
166 They have set aside areturn as illegal. 1817 W. Setwyn 
Law Nist Prins (ed. 4) Il. 925 Intended for carrying on 
an illegal commerce. 1855 Macautay fist. Eng. xxi. IV. 
605 To print such a tract without the approlation of the 
licenser was illegal. 

+b. Lawless, irregular. Obs. rare. 

1728 R. Morris £ss. Anc. Archit, 20 How preferable 
the Beauties of ancient Architecture are to the illegal Prac- 
tices of our modern Builders, 

Illegality (ilzgeliti). [ad. F.2édégalité (1 4the.): 
see prec. and -ITy.} 

1. The quality or condition of being illegal. 

1639 Futter Holy War 1. xx. (1647) 70 The illegality of 
his election was rectified. 1647 CLareNpon Hist. Acé. 1. 
$72 Mr. Hambden the most Gopala man in the House, 
and the same who had defended the Suit against the King 
in his own Name, upon the Illegality of Shipinoney. 1691 
T. Hate] Ace. New Invent. p. xxii, The illegality of 
granting Forfcitures before Conviction is now out of fashion. 
1771 Burke Sf. on Middlesex Elect. Wks. 1877 V1. 131 
oy long the people are bound to tolerate the illegality of 
our judgments. 1840 ‘Tnirtwaut. Greece VII. li. 136 The 
charge of illegality was well grounded. 

b. An instance of this, an illegal act or practice. 

1898 Daily News 22 June 7/1 Bishops must .. deal with 
ritualistic illegalities within their diocese. 

+2. =IJLircirimacy. Obs. rare. 

1749 Fiet.pinc Sot Fours 1, iii, She took the child in her 
arms without any apparent disgust at the illegality of its 
birth. 

Tllegalize (iligaloiz), v. [f. ILLEGAL a. +-12k.] 
trans, To render illegal. 

1818 in Topp. 1866 Cosmopolitan 28 Apr. 472/2 The 
official presence of representatives from the bogus State of 
Western Virginia illegalises its functions. 

Illegally (iligali), a/v. [f. ILLEGAL @.+-Ly2.] 
In an illegal manner. 

1628 Be. Hatt Old Kelig. iv. 23 Vhe reformed .. being 
by that Church illegally condemned for those points, are 
not heretickes. 1765 BLAcKsTONE Conum, 1. xvi. (1809) 459 
The bastard shall..be settled in the parish, from whence 
she [the mother] was illegally removed. 1884 Law Jitmes 
Rep, LI. 335/2 A police constable procured a warrant to be 
illegally issued without a written information on oath, 

Ille-galness. rare. [f. as prec. +-neEss.] 
ILLEG ALITY, 

1626 Jiipeachm, Dk. Buckhin. (Camden) 69 The Article... 
touching the illegalness of embarguing. 1727 in Batty 
vol. II: whence in later Dicts, 

Illegibility (iledzibi-liti). [f. ILLeciBLe a. : 
see -1ry.] The quality of being illegible. 

1818 Topp, /élegibility, incapability of being read. 1853 
Mrs. Cartyte Lett, I. 219 My hand shakes so, you must 
excuse illegibility. 

Tllegible (iledzib'l), a. [f. IL-2 + Lecipie.] 
Not legible, that cannot be read; esp. of written 
characters: Undecipherable. 

[1615 P. Gorpon Barbour's Bruce Pref., It was an old 
tome, almost inlegeable in manie places.] 1640 Howe. 
Dodona’s Gr. (1645) 55 The secretary poured the ink-box all 
over the writings and so defaced them that they were made 
altogether illegible. 179: Mrs. Rapcuiree Aom. orest 
ix, Here several pages of the manuscript were .. totally 
illegible. 1851 Ruskin A/od. Paint, 1. Pref. to 2nd ed. 33 
It is no excuse for illegible writing, that there are persons 
who could not have read it had it been plain. 1866 G. 
Macponatp Ann. Q. Neighd. v. (1878) 58 Mrs. Oldcastle’s 
face. .was illegible. 

+b. Unreadable, because of language or matter. 

1756 Gentl. Mag. XXV1. 37/2 Let plodding Sloan his taste 
for authors boast, The most illegibleesteem the most. 1822 

FEFerev Leé/. in Ld. Cockburn ZL II. Let. xc, Clarissa 

larlowe and Sir C. Grandison owe all their attraction to 
their length ;. .an abstract ofeither would be illegible. 1828 
Edin. Rev. XLVI. 203 Sir Michael Scott, again—being all 
magic, witchcraft, and mystery—is absolutely illegible. 

Hence Ille‘gibly adév., in an illegible manner. 

1818 in Topp. 1860 Mottey Netherd, (1868) 1. i. 2 The 
diligent old man. .could write so illegibly. 


ILLEGITIMACY. 


Illegitimacy (il/dzi‘timasi). [f ILLEGITIMATE: 
see -ACY.] The quality, state, or condition of being 
illegitimate ; spec. bastardy. 

1680 Woop Li/e (O. H.S.) I. 493 The King’s declaration 
concerning the illegitimacie of the duke of Monmouth. 
1751 Eart Orrery Nemarks Swift (1752) 5 Vhe other 
suggestion concerning the illegitimacy of his birth, is equally 
false. 1864 Doran Majesties’ Serv. 1. 80 His mother had 
addressed him .. by an epithet referring to his illegitimacy. 
1882-3 Scuarr Lancyel. Relig. Knowl. 2412/1 We... was 
fully aware of its illegitimacy ..as doctrinal evidence, 
1898 F. Hart in Nation (N. Y.) LXVI. 341/1 The [alleged] 
illegitimacy of (the expression] im our muds? 

Illegitimate (il/dzi-timet), a. (sd.) [f. L. rve- 
gilim-us (see ILLEGITIMNE), after LEGITIMATE a.] 

1. Not legitimate, not in accordance with or 
authorized by law; unauthorized, unwarranted ; 
spurious; irregular, improper. 

1645 Mitton Tetracl:. (1851) 194 Who shall judge of 
public honesty ? the Law of God ..or the illegitimat Law | 
of Monks and Canonists? 1790 Burke #7, Kez. Wks. V. 
117 A thing not only vicious in itself, but..rendering our 
whole government absolutely illegitimate, and not at all 
better than a downright usurpation. 1874 H. R. REyxoips 
John Baft. i. i. 132 legitimate aspirants to the prophetic 
and priestly offices. 1876 Tkevetvan AMlacaulay }. v. 281 
A living embodiment.. of illegitimate curiosity. 

2. spec. a. Not bom in lawful wedlock; not 
recognized by law as lawful offspring; spurious, 
bastard. (The earliest sense in I-ng.) 

1536 ict 28 //en. VIII, c. 7 § 3 Elysabeth the kynges 
doughter illegyttimate horne wnder the same mariage. 
sss W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. v. 72 Ther is no 
child emonz them, though it be borne of a bought woman 
slave, that 1s compted illegitimate. 1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr 
vy. vii. 18, ] am a Bastard begot, Bastard instructed, Bastard 
in minde, Bastard in valour, in euery thing illegitimate. 
1827 JARMAN Powell's Devises (ed. 3) UH. 343 ‘The testator 
having four children, three legitimate and one illegitimate, 
(the latter being the child of himself and his wife born 
before their marriage). 1879 Frounrt Casar xii. 152 There 
is no record of any illegitimate children. 

b. Not in accordance with rule or reason; not 


correctly deduced or inferred. 

15699 Suaks. Auch Ado u1. iv. 50 O illegitimate construc- 
tion! I scorne that with my heeles. 1664 II. Morr AZyst. 
Inig., Apol. 513, 1 propound all these waies of division as 
false and illegitimate. 19773 Rew Aristotle's Log. iv. § 4. 
82 As to the illegitimate modes, Aristotle has taken the 
labour to try and condemn then, 1 Bowen Logie vii. 
184 Throwing out at once all {the Syllogistic forms] that 
are illegitimate. 

ce, Naturally or phystologically abnormal. By 
Darwin applied to the irregular or abnormal 
fertiltzation of plants. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 334, 1 call that a lawfull or 
legitimate birth which commeth in due time, & that 
iNigitimate which happeneth before or after the due time. 
1661 Lovece Hist, Anim. §& Btn. 411 The scirrhus thereof 
..if it be illegitimate and degenerat into a cancer; it’s 
cured, by universal evacuation. 1868 Darwin Anim. & I'l, 
xviii. 11. 166 The illegitimate unions of reciprocally dimor- 
phic or trimorphic plants. 1875 /éfd. (ed. 2) xix. Il. 166 
These illegitimate plants, as they nay be called, are not 
fully fertile. ; 

B. sé. a. A bastard. b. One whose position 
is viewed as in some way illegitimate. 

1673 (R. Leicu] 7ranusp. Rel. 47 Some of your paoers 
may ..dye the common death of illegitimates, 1828 P. 
Cuxnsincnam .V, S. Wales (ed. 3) 11. 108 The legitimates, 
such as have legal reasons for visiting this colony; and 
the illegitimates, or such as are free from that stigina. 1836 
(title) The Bar Sinister, or Memoirs of an Illegitimate. 
1866 J. Grype Suffolk 87, In 1842, the illegitimates were, 
in Suffolk, 8-1 per cent. 

Illegitimate (il/dzi-time't), v. [f- prec.: cf. 
Lecitimate v.] ¢rans. To declare or pronounce 
illegitimate ; to bastardize. 

1611 Cotcr., Jlerte-main,. the succession of, or estate left 
by, illegitimated bastards. 1624 ‘I. Scorr Vox Cali 7 To 
illigitimate Don Anthony,..who was the first and neerest 
heire vnto that Crowne. @1715 Burnet Oten Time (1766) 
Il. 84 They were by Acts of Parliament illegitimated. 1828 
D. cre Marcuant Aep. Claims Barony Gardner p. xi, 
Evidence which the English law deems sufficient, for ille- 
gitimating children, horn during the matrimony of their 
maternal parent. 

Illegitimately (il/dzittim2tli), adv. [f. In- 
LEGITIMATE a. +-LY%.] In an illegitimate manner ; 
unlawfully; without authority ; spuriously. 

a 1633 Austin Aledit. (1635) 12 Lest he should have beene 
justly cast out by those Infidels, as one Ilegitimatly borne. 
1835 Fraser's Mag. X1. 689 This is illegitimately deduced 
from his own premises. 1868 Darwin Anion. & Pd. xviii. 
II. 166 Seedlings of Lyfarum Salicaria..raised from plants 
illegitimately fertilised hy their own form pollen. 

Illegi‘timateness. rave. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
= ILLEGITIMACY. 

1643-60 HEXHAM Dutch Dict., Onechtschap, Bastardize, or 
Illegitimatenesse. 1661 MonrGan Sph. Gentry 11. 1.5 A dis- 
tinction of illegitimatenesse of Birth. 

Illegitimation (ilfdzitimé fon). [f. ItLe- 
GITIMATE @., after legitimation: ef. obs. F. il/é- 
gitimation in sense 2 (16th c. in Godefroy). ] 

1. The action of declaring illegitimate ; a declara- 
tion of illegitimacy. | 


1§53 dct 1 Alary Sess. 2. c. 1 § 2 In which said two Acts 
was contained the illegitimations of your most noble person. 
1588 ALLEN Adon. 52 The sentence declaratory of Pius 
Quintus..against the said [Queen] Elizabeth..concerning 
her illegitimation and vsurpation and inhabillite to the | 
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Crowne of England. 1622 Bacon //en. W//, 28 Richard 
the third had a Resolution .. to disahle their Issues vpon 
false and incompetent Pretexts; the one, of Attaindor; the 
other, of Ilegitimation. 1818 W. Taytor in AJontaly Kev. 
LXX XVII. 534 Yo found his title to the crown on the illegi- 
timation, or bastardization of the children of Edward IV. 
+2. Illegitimate condition: = ILLEGITIMACY. 

1594 Parsons Confer. Success. 1. vi. 134 They proue the 
illegitimation of these children of the Earle of Hartford, for 
that it could neuer he lawfully proued that the said earle 
and the lady Catherin were married. 1665 Sta 1. Hersert 
Trav. (1677) 243 To his illegitimation he added incest. 
ae CuamBEeRLAYNE State Gt, Brit. 11. \i. 10t A Baston, 
ora Bordure Gobonne, or some Mark of INegitimation, 

Illegitimatize (il/dzitimataiz), v. [f. IL- 
LEGITIMATE @.4-IZE.]  ¢rans. = |LLEGITIMATE 2. 

1811 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 136 Thereby illegitimatizing the 
children. 1860 Frovpe //ist. Eng. vi. xxx. 100 Unul her 
(Mary’s] accession had heen sanctioned hy Parliament, and 
the act repealed by which she was illegitimatized. 

+Tllegitime, @. Os. rare. [a. F. tllégitime 
(1sthc.), ad. L. tcettimus, f. tf- (1u-2) + legitimus 
LEGITIMATE.) =ILLEGITIMATE a, 

1soz Ord. Crysten Men Ww. xxi, (1506) 234 If he were.. 
bygame, illegittime, or concubinarie. 1669 GaLe Fanscuism 
92 This Ordinance is neglected by all a$ jllegitime. 

Tllegitimize, v. [f. L. égitimus (see prec.) 
+-1ZE; ef. legitimize.) trans. = ILLEGITIMATE Uv. 

1856 Frovune //rst, Ang. 11, xi. 491 When both his 
sisters were illegitimized. 

IlNleism (il41z’m). nonce-wd. [f. L. tlle that 
man, hte: after egotism.) Excessive use of the 
pronoun fe (either in reference to another person 
or to oneself in the third person). 

1809-10 Cotrrtipcr Friend (1818) 1. 36 For one piece of 
egotism. .there are fifty that steal out in the mask of tuisms 
andille-isms 1817—- Brog. Lit. 4 Anindex is akc 
of certain well known and ever returning phrases, both 
introductory and transitional, including the large assort- 
ment of modest egotisms and flattering illeisins. 

So I-lleist, one who makes much use of the pro- 
noun Ae, or writes of himself as Ae. 

1832 Blackw. Alag. XXXII. 241 Your intense egotist 
cunningly avoids the use of the first personal pronoun. He 
is, in fact, an Hle-ist. 

t+Illepid, a. Os. rare-°, [ad. 1. tlepidus 
rude, unpleasant, f. 7/- (IL-2) + deprdus pleasant, 
graceful. Cf OF. ‘Uepide Godef.).] (See quots.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Illepid, without delectation or 
Grace, unpleasant. 1658 Priciirs, ///epid, dull and un- 
pleasant in conversation. 

+ THe‘sed, f//. a. Obs. rare. [f. L. tllas-us 
(see ILL#sE) +-ED1.] Uninjured, unimpatred, 

1gsr W. Corincer in Foxe 41. & Ad, (1563) 831/1, In thys 
my appeale reserued on my behalfe illesed. 

Tlless, a.: see ILL-LEss. 

Tle-vel, a. nonce-wwd. [11-2.] Not level. 

1856 I]. Maviuew Adine 107 The little illevel street. 

+Ille-viable, ¢. Ods. rare. [f. 1-2 + Levi- 
ABLE.] That cannot be levied or collected. 

1650 in Hale Sheriffs Accompts (1683) 96 So much of the 
said Firmes as..are become illeviable. a 1676 Hare /drd. 
ViL 67 Obsolete, illeviable Firmes. 1706 Puitties, /dfes- 
able, that cannot he levy‘d, rais’d, or recover'd, as An 
tlleviable Debt, 

Ill-faced, -famed, ctc.: see ILt- B. 

Tilfare (ilfee. [f Int a. + Fare sé.l 7.J 
The condition of faring or ‘ getting on’ badly; in- 
felicity ; adversity; the opposite of wedfare. (In 
recent use only as sonce-wd.) 

¢1300 Cursor AL. 27680 (Cott, Galha) He has ioy of ober 
mens ill fare. 1474 Caxton Recnyell of Traye 1892) 169 
This was to their vnhapp and ylfare. 1640 Quartes En- 
chirid, 1, 25 1t much conduces to the dishonor of a King, 
and the illfare of his Kingdome, to multiply Nohilitie. 
1871 Hr. Martineau in Atheneum (1879) 31 May 695 
Thoughts on the operation of natural religion on human 
welfare or illfare. 


Ill-fa‘ring, 2. [f. Int adv, + Farine Z9/. a.) 
Faring badly, in bad condition; ill-conditioned, 
Hence }1:1l-fa‘ringly adv., in an ill-conditioned 
manner. 

«1400 Six Perc. 848 Siche ille farande fare. 1580 Sipxey 
Arcadia in. Wks. 1725 11. 627 The ill-faring word of farewel. 
1589 Putrenuam Eng. Poesie i. ix. (Arb.) 169 When I con- 
sider .. how ill faring the Greeke terme would sound in the 
English eare. /du?, 11. xxiii. 281 Another. .spake as ill- 
faringly in this verse. 

Ill-fated i}\f2'-téd: see Iuu- IIH), a. 

1, Having or destined to an evil fate. 

1710 Pore Windsor For. 311 Let softer strains ill-fated 
Henry mourn. 1805 Woxpsw. Fideltty viii, The day When 
this ill-fated Traveller died. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 
278 Are not the miserable ill-fated? 1882 J. Tavior Sc. 
Covenanters 29 That ill-fated effort to retrieve the Royal 
cause. 

2. Franght with or bringing bad fortune. 

1715-20 Pore /éiad 1. 9 Declare, O Muse! in what ill- 
fated hour Sprung the fierce strife. 1729 T. Cooke Judes, 
Proposals, etc. 26 In an illfated Day Philander led The 
virgin Charmer to the Vi'let Bed. 

-faur’d, a. Sc, = ILL-FAVOURED, q. v. 
+Ill-favorited,a. Obs. rare—!, = 1LL-FAVOURED. 
1579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. 83 The ilfavoritid sprites and 

divells that nowe so truble and infecte the world. 

Ill-favoured, -ored (i'lrfetvaid), a. Also 
( Sc.) ill-faur’t, -faur(e)d, -fawrd, -fa'ard, -fard. 
[f. ILL @. + Favour 56.9 + -ED?.] Having a bad 


ILLIABLE. 


or unpleasing appearance, aspect, or features ; ill- 
looking, uncomely. (Chiefly of persons.) 

1530 PatsGr. 316/1 Hl favoured, fayt. 1576 FLeminc 
Panopl, Kpist. 237 A deformed and ylfavoured bodie. 1611 
Binte Ger. xli. 27 Vhe seuen thin and ill favoured kine. 
1708 Swirt Adol. Christianity Wks. 1755 II. t. 89 Anill- 
favoured nose. 1809 in Skinner A/isc. Poetry 109 (Jam) 
Sae proud’s I am..O' my attempts to be a bard, And think 
my muse nae that ill-lawrd. a@i810 TANNANILL Poems 
(1846) 80 He had an ill-faur't tawtie face. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudge vi, Who is this ill-favoured man? 

b. ¢ransf. Offensive (to some other sense than 
sight, or to the mind) ; objectionable. 

1ss2 Latimer Sern, Lincodnsh. (1562) 140, | my self.. have 
felt such an ylfauored wnwholesomn sauor. 1578 LyTEe 
Dodoens vi. \xvi. 742 ‘The whole plant is of a strong il- 
fauoured stinking sauour, 1788 v Knox Hiinter Even, 
I. in, iv. 258 These are vulgar, ill-favoured virtues, 1818 
Scott Rot Roy xviii, Blackguard loons 0° excisemen and 

augers..the ill-fa'ard thieves, 1865 /’ad/ AfallG. 4 May t 

emocracy is an ill-favoured word to English ears. 


Tll-favouredly (i1,fé-vaidli), ade. [f. prec. 
+-LY2.] In an ili-favourcd manner; in a bad or 
unpleasing way or style. 

1545 Ascuam Zo.roph. 11. (Arb.) 140 He that shot ilfauour- 
edlye shulde be mocked. 1644 Mitton Areop. (Arb.) 41 
The rare morsell .. so ilfavourdly imitated by our inquisi- 
turient Bishops. 1678 Cupwortit Jntedl, Syst. 1. iv. § 18. 
310 Men commonly pronouncing Exotick words ill-favour- 
edly, i Ramsay /ea-t. Alisc, (1733) 1. 86 Mifardly wad 
she crook her mou’. e 

Tll-favouredness (i |)fé'-vaidnés). [fas prec. 
+=NEss.] ‘The quality of being ill-favoured ; ugli- 
ness, tincomeliness, objectionableness. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Deformitas .. vncomelinesse, 
ill] favourednesse. 1571 Gotpinc Calvin on I's. xiv. 17 
Although the illfavourednes of the cross darken the glorie 
of the Church before the world. 1656 Ear: Mono. Advt. 
Jr. larnass. 220 Like those glass eyes which squint eyed 
people wear to honest the ill-favouredness of their faces. 
1721 Battey, Deformity, Ugliness, Ill-favouredness, 

ll-formed, -friended, ctc.: sce In.- B. 
+T-lful, a. Obs. rare. [f. Inn s6.4-Fvt.) Full 
of evil ; harmful, pernicious. 

1615 I. Apams I ‘drte Devill 38 In many arts, the more 
skilful the more il-full. 

Tll-given (i'ligi‘v'n), 2. Now only Se. Also 
ill-gi'en, Addicted to evil courses or conduct ; 
‘ ill-disposed, ill-inclined, malevolent’ Jam.). 

a 1568 Ascuam Scholem. 11.(Arb.) 155 Salust was. .ill geuen 
by nature, and made worse by bringing vp. 1819 R. 
Asnerson Cumberld. Ball. 159 V's pestert wid an ill-gien 
weyfe. 1866 Cartytr Memin, (1881) 1. 256 An ill-given, 
unserviceable kind of entity. 

Tll-got (iliget: see Inu- IN), @, [f Int ade. + 
got, pa. pple. of GET v.] =next. 

1593 SHaks. 3 //en. V'/, i, ii. 46 Things ill got had ever 
bad success. 1693 J. Draynen, jun. in Dryden's Frvenal xiv, 
(1697) 352 The Eabled Dragon never guarded more The 
Golden Fleece, than he his ill-got Store. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
xiv. 107 Of their ill-got spoils possess’d. 1753 A. Murruy 
Gray's-lun Frnl, No. 43 ® 4 According to the old Proverh, 
Il! got, Hl gone. 1848 J. A. Cartyce tr, Dante's /iferno xix, 
Keep well the ill-got money. 

Tli-gotten (iliget’n), a. [f. Inu adv. + gotten, 
pa. pple. of Grr v.] Gained by evil means. 

1552 Latimer 5th Serm, Lord's Pr, in Serm. (1562 4oh, 
Vil gotten goodes. 1668 R. Steere //usbandman's Calting 
v. (1672) 125 The third heir seldom enjoys ill-gotten goods. 
a1859 Macautay /Jist. Eng, xxiii. V. 45 Is compelled to 
disgorge his ill-gotten gains. 

Il-habited, -hearted, etc. : see ILt- B. 

Ill humour, i‘ll-hu‘mour. [Properly two 
words; Int a. + Tumour sd.] 

+1. A disordered or morbid bodily ‘humour’ 
(see Humour s6. 2). Obs. 

a 1568 AscHam Scholem, u. (Arb.) 115 Surelie mens budies 
be not more full of ill humors, than commonlie mens 
myndes..he full of fansies. 1665 Lovie Occas. Ke/f. wv. 
xix. (1848) 281 It would .. hreed ill Humours and Diseases. 

+2. An evil or malignant inclination (Humour sé. 


6b). Obs. 

1636 E. Dacres tr. A/achiavel’s Disc. Livy w. xiii, 325 
The Romanes having had some sent of this ill humour, that 
had possessed the Latins. : 

3. A disagreeable, irascible, or sullen mood or 
frame of mind (Husiour sé. 5) ; crossness, morose- 
ness, sullenness, bad temper. (In this sense often 
hyphened.) 

1748 G. Waite Serm. (MS.), To bear with the ill Humours 
and Vices of those from whom they have worldly Expecta- 
tions, 1776 Bentnam /ragm. Govt. Wks. 1838 1. 230 It is 
with men that they are in ill-humour, not with laws. a 1872 
Maurice Friendship Bks. i. (1874) 21 Dean Swift. .the best 
and most perfect specimen of ill-humour. 

T1l-humoured (i‘)biz-maid), a. [f. prec. + 
-ED2.} Having or showing ill humour (see prec. 3); 
bad-tempered, morose. ; 

1687 Concreve Old Bact, 1. x, Love, they say..will 
..miake illhumoured people good. 1876 Bancrort /ist. 
U.S. V1. xlix. 360 Joseph 11 overcame his ill-humored 
demurs, . A 

Hence I:11l-hu’mouredly adv., in an ill-humour. 

1795 SEWARD A necd, (ed. 2) 1.171 Marguerite ill-humouredly 
retorted [etc.]. 1859 Gen. P. THompson Audi Adz. 1]. xcix. 
89 What is the use of parading this ill-humouredly ? 

l-husband v. : see ILL- 4. 
+Illi-able, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. IL-2 + LiaBre.} 


Not liable. 


ILLIBERAL. 


1649 G. Damier 7rinarch., Rich. 11, cclxxviii, That the 
King might Act secure, and be Illyable to otber men's 
Account. /éid., Hen. [V/, cxxiii, Whose Station They 
knew Illyable, to any frame Of Processe. 


Tlliberal] | ili-béral, ill-), a. (sd.) [a. F. 22/vbéral 


(14th c.), ad. L. 2/iberalis mean, sordid, f. 2/- (IL-*) 

+ ltheralis LIBERAL] 

I. Not befitting or of the nature of a free man; 
not pertaining to or acquainted with the liberal 
arts (see LiperaL), without liberal culture, un- 
scholarly; ill-bred, ungentlemanly, unrefined ; base, 
mean, vulgar, rude, sordid. 

1535 STEwaRT Cron. Scot. 11. 42 Ane Planctius, quhilk 
wes ane rycht soft man, Without ingyne or jeopardie in 
weir..Illiberall, and richt seindell wes trew. c1sgo Mar- 
Lowe Faust. i. 35 This study fits a mercenary drudge.. 
Too servile and illiberal for me. 1599 Hakctuyt Voy. I]. 
11. g2 Mechanicall & illiberall crafts. a@1619 Fotuersy 
Atheom, wt. i. § 1 (1622) 172 No Art, neither liberall, nor 
illiberall, 164x Henne ¥. Bruen xxxviii, 120 To celebrate 
their Festivals with such illiberall plays and sports. 1641 
Wivkins Afath. Magick v. it. (1707) 5 1n Propriety of Speech 
those Employments alone may be styled Illiberal, which 
require only some bodily Exercise,as Manufactures, Trades. 
1748 Cuesterr, Lett. 27 Sept., Every word or phrase you 
.- cannot find in Caesar, Cicero, Livy, Horace, Virgil, and 
Ovid, is bad, illiberal Latin. 1751 /4f¢. 18 Mar., Your 
hand-writing is one, which is indeed shamefully bad, and 
illiberal. 1837-9 Hattam //ist. Lit. 1.1. v. § 32. 352 Most 
of the youth .. betook themselves to mechanical or other 
illiberal employments. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. vi, 
There should not... be a trenchant distinction of employ- 
ment, as between,.men of liberal and illiberal professions. 
1875 Jowett Pilato (ed. 2) V. 79 No man will be allowed 
to exercise any illiberal occupation. 

transf. 1607 TorseLL Serpents (1658) 604 Serpents have 
many Epithets given unto them, as illiberal, perfidious, 
treacberous..and such like. 

2. Not generous in respect to the opinions, rights, 
or liberty of others; narrow-minded, bigoted ; 
opposed to liberal principles in ecclesiastical, 
political, or commercial relations. 

a 1649 Cuas. | (J.), The charity of most men ts grown so 
cold, and their religion so illiberal, 1713 STEELE Guardian 
No.1? 3 Ihe affinity between all works which are beneficial 
to mankind is much nearer, than the illiberal arrogance of 
Scholars will..allow. 1759 Rosertson //ist. Scot. u. I. 120 
Popery ..of the most bigotted and illiberal kind. 1866 
Fetton Ac. & Mod. Gr. 11. x. 459 The unwise and illib- 
eral policy of the great powers tewards Greece]. 1885 
Law Trmes 10 Jan. 181/2 We cannot..think that any court 
would put so illiberal a construction upon sect. 7. 

3. Not frec or gencrons in giving ; stingy. 

1623 Cockeran, /lliberall, couetous, base. 1695 Woop- 
warp Nat. //ist. Earth (1702) 257 Earth did not deal out 
their Nourishment with an over-sparing or illiberal Hand. 
1752 Mason El/rida 8 More apt,.to err, In giving mercy’s 
tide too free a course, Than with a thrifty and illiberal 
hand To circumscribe its channel. 


4. Comb., as illiberal-minded, 

— Simple Nurrative 1.21 His imperious illiberal-minded 
wife. 

B. sb. (nonce-use from 2.) Onc who is not liberal 
in opinions, etc, ; one who is opposcd to Liberalism 
in politics. 

1818 Lapy Morcan A utobiogr. (1859) 1 They all turn sot, 
pauvre chétive, into political capital in the fund of Iliberals. 
1827 Hist. Europe in Aun, Reg. 112'1, 1 may bea Tory, and 
an illiberal, 1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. I. i. 6, | am a viclent 
Illiberal; but it does not follow that I must be a Conservative. 

Hence Illi‘beralism, Illi-beralness, illiber- 
ality, illiberal principles. 

1727 Bairey vol. II, /édberalness, Niggardliness, Un- 
bountifulness, Meanness of Spirit. 1839 in Spirzt A/etropol. 
Conserv. Press (1840) 11. 370 No real corruption, no real 
illiberalism, will be tolerated in any administration whatever. 
1851 Blackw, Alaz. Feb. 197 The now fulfilled prophesies 
of Illiberalism, 1865 Sat, Kez. 11 Mar. 276/1 ‘This slough of 
intolerance, and illiberalism, and servility. 

ity (ilibérceliti). a. F. ¢/rberalité 
(14th c.), ad. L. wlberalital-em: see prec. and 
ITY.) The quality of being illiberal (in the various 
senses of the adj.); meanness; uncharitablcness ; 
niggardliness, stinginess. 

15s8r Mutcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 206 To be re- 
covered from illiberalitie in trade. 1589 PuTTENHAM Ang. 
Poesie u. xx, (Arb.) 57 Parsimonie and illiberalitie are 

reater vices in a Prince then in a priuate person. 1607-12 

ACON Ess, Marvents & Childr, (Arb.) 274 The illiberalitye 
of Parentes in allowance towardes theire Children is an 
harmefull errour, 1775 SHERIDAN Rivals Pref., There will 
always be found a petulance and illiberality in their remarks, 

183: Brewster Newion (1855) 1. iv. 100 The illiberality of 
England to her scientific institutions, 

Tiliberalize (ilibéralaiz), v. ff ILLIBERAL a, 
+-12E.| /rans. To render illiberal. 

1807 W, Tavior in Ann. Rev, V. 568 It illiberalizes 
Science. 1840 Mit Diss. & Désc., Coleridge (1859) 1. 464 
One who is to be dreaded by Liberals lest he sbould illibe- 
ralize the ininds of the rising generation, 

Tlliberally (ili-bérali), adv. [f. ILLIBERAL a, 
+-LY?.] In an illiberal manner: see the adj. 
(Cx6r1 CHAPMAN Iliad ut. 378 There is no God given more 
ely To those that serve thee than thyself. 1667 
Decay Chr, Piety xiv. ® 2 One that had been bountiful 
only upon Surprize and incogitancy, illiberally retracts and 
contradicts his original design, 1753 Cuesterr. Lett. 
(1792) IV. ccxcix. 19 Nineteen, an age at which most of 
your countrymen are illiberally getting drunk in Port at the 
Universit >, 1818 Hattam AZid. Ages (1872) I. 498 The 
Spirit of their administration was not illiberally exclusive. 
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+Illice:ntiate, a. Ods. rare. 
LicentTiaTE.] Unlicensed. 

a1659 Lady Alimony i. iii. Aivb, Tr. Surly Sir, your 
design ! fax. Toruine your Design, illicentiate Play-wright. 

+ Illice-ntious, a. Ods. rare—'. Done without 
license, unlawful, illegal. 

1622 Matynes Anc, Law-Mferch. 461 Derogating many 
illicentious customes which grew by peruersnesse and 
corruptnesse of nature. 

Tllicit (ilisit, ill-),@. Also 7 -ite. [a. F. e//icite 
(14th c.), ad. L. 2ecitus, f. 27- (IL-*) + crtus pa. 
pple. of Zicére to be allowed.] Not authorized or 
allowed ; improper, irregular; esf. not sanctioned 
by law, rule, or custom; unlawful, forbidden. 

@ 1652 J. SmttH Sel, Disc, viii. 390 To purge and reform 
our hearts and all tbe illicit actions and motions thereof. 
1664 H. More A/yst. /uig. 274 Corrupting Christianity 
with the illicite Doctrines and practices of Idolatry, 1748 
Anson's Voy... ix. 85 The illicit commerce carried on to the 
river of Plate. 1806 Surr Winter in Loud, (ed. 3) Il. 248, 
I am the offspring of illicit love, 1815 European Mag. 
LX XIII. 154 Between the 6th and 7th bars. .are formed two 
illicit fifths. 1845 M¢«CuttocnH Ja-ration u. x. (1852) 365 
Illicit distillation is but little prevalent. 1866 Geo, Etior 
F. Holt t (1868) 25 Interested in stories of illicit passion. 

b. Of an agent: That does something illegal. 

1884 S. Dowett Ja-res tn Emp. 1V.1. i. 5 [This] enabled 
the illicit manufacturer to compete successfully with the 
fair trader. 5 

e. Logic. [licil process: that form of syllogistic 
fallacy in which a term not distributed in the 


premisses is distributed in the conclusion. 

1827 Wuatety Logic 88 To infer a universal conclusion 
[from a particular minor premise} would be an illicit process 
of the minor. 1866 Fowter /uduct. Logic (1869) 91 This 
fallacy is called rlicit Process of tbe major or minor, ac- 
cording as the term illegitimately distributed in the con- 
clusion is the major or minor term. 

Hence Illi-citly adv., in an illicit manner. 
licitness, unlawfulness (Todd, 1818). 

1812 i Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 221 Captain Smith 
skulked thither illicitly. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith w. ii. 
§ 3. 200 They introduce illicitly and unconsciously the idea 
of mind. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 225 A more profitable 
trade was illicitly carried on with the Spanish settlements. 

+ Illi-citous, a. Ofs. rare. [f. as Inuicir + 
-ous.] = Ibricrr. Hence +Illicitously adv., 


unlawfully. 

x61r Cotcr., ///icite, illicitous, vnlawfull. ///rertement, 
illicitously, vnlawfully. a1693 Urqunart Nadelacs i. xi. 
88 That sort of Lottery is. .illicitous. — 

+Tlligate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. #igat-, ppl. 
stem of z/ligare to fetter: see next.] ¢rans. To 
bind or fetter ; to bind with a spell. 

1658 bromHact Treat. Sfectcrs t. 127 There were two thus 
illigated for three years space, and then reconciled, and had 
a very fine child. eee *. 

+Illiga‘tion. 0s. rare. [ad. L. iigalion-em, 
n. of action from z//igdre to fetter, entangle, f. 7/- 
(Iu-1) + digdre to bind.] Entanglement. 

Sa AE Fettuam Hesolves it. xxi. 205 Not apprehend- 
ing the hardship of others, by reason of the Beckonings and 
Illigations of pleasure. 1656 Biount Glossogr., /iligation, 
an inwrapping, or intangling. 

+Illighten, v. O¢s. [app. an alteration of 
ALIGHTEN v.53, after z//wminale, etc.; cf. En- 


[f. In-2 + 


r- 


LIGHTEN.] ¢vans. To illuminate, enlighten. /77. 
and fig. (Freq. in 17th c.) 


1555 J. Puitrot in Coverdale Lett, A/art. (1564) 241 The 
knowledge of God which hath illightned your mynde with 
the true religion of Christ. 1592 Greene's Great's IV. Wet 
Addr., Wit may.. be termed the worlds goggleeyde Lampe, 
which illightning all darkens its owne. 1641 HinpE JF. 
Bruen xv, 50 This was the worke of grace, being illightened 
himselfe to illighten others. 1647 Trapp Cone. Col. iv. 13 
A Minister must be like the Sun, that. .illighteneth all round 
about it. 1693 G. Firmin Acv. Mr. Davis's Vind. ti. rs The 
understanding being illightned to see tbis Christ. 

Ilence }Ili-ghtened ///. a., +IMi-ghtening 


vol. sb.; also + Illi'ghtener, an enlightener. 

1597 Danie Civ. Hars iv. Ixxxv, When as th’ illightned 
soule discovers cleere Ih’ abusing shewes of Sense. 1629 
Sin W. Mure True Crucifixe 238 Illightened eyes did 
view the tree of life. 1638 Featty Yrausud, 65 The il- 
lightner .. of antiquities. 1656 Jeanes Fudz, Christ 299 
For the illightning of any mind, though never so darke. 

Tllimitability (ili:mitabi'liti). [f. next +-1ry.] 
The quality or condition of being illimitable ; 
illimitableness; boundlessness. 

1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 62 The first and strongest [impres- 
sion] the stranger wandering through London feels, is the 
idea of illimitability. 1880 VeitcH Descartes’ Method 
Introd. 137 To know one’s own limit is to know one’s own 
illimitability. . ‘ 

Tllimitable (ili:mitab’l, ill-), a. (sd.) [f, IL-2 + 
LitaBe: cf, F. 2d/tmitable.] That cannot be 
limited or bounded; having no determinable limits ; 
limitless, boundless. 

1596 SPENSER f7ymn Heav. Love 57 The heauens il- 
limitahle hight, 1634 W. Tirwuyt tr. Badzac’s Lett, (vol. 1.) 
198, I might seeme to.. prescribe lawes to what is illimit- 
able. 1725 Pore Odyss. xx. 75 Tost thro’ the void illimit- 
ahle space, 1805 Foster £ss. 1v. ii. 137 The attempt to 
comprehend the illimitable soul. 1840 CaKtyte //e7ves 1. 
(1841) 13 his buge illimitable whirlwind of Force, which 
envelops us here. 1871 L. SterHen Playgr. Europe (1894) 
75 An illimitable appetite. eat 

B. sé. Yhat which is illimitable; an illimitable 
thing. 


ILLIQUATED. 


1884 Browninc Ferishtah, Plot-culture 35 Clean-cut from 
out and off the illimitable. 1895 Pop. Scr. Afonthly Mar. 
677, 1 see only unbounded space and indefinite time, and 
within those illimitables a finite world. : 

Illitmitableness. ff. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being illimitable ; bonndlessness. 

1845 Chr. Remembr., Laud in Mozley Ess. (1878) 1. 155 
Restless illimitableness distresses the age. 1866 Spectator 
17 Nov. 1282/2 When we apply the epitbet infinite to space 
or time, this notion of perfection changes into that of il- 
limitableness. me : 

Illimitably (ilimitabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY2,}] In an illimitable manner; without limita- 
tion or possibility of limit. 

1755 Jounson, /élimeitably, 1798 Hist. in Ann. Reg. 88 
These [projects} were illimitably extensive. 1866 Spectator 
17 Nov. 1282 ‘2 Degrees of infinity, t-e. of magnitudes, eacb 
of which is illimitably large or small. 1879 L. STEPHEN 
Foknson iv. 96 He talked and drank tea illimitably. - 

+ Illirmitate, a. Oss. [ad. late L. Mimitat-us, 
f. 2/- (In-*) + dimitdre to limit, f. /7mz?-ene List.) 
Unlimited, unbounded. 

160z Fursecxe Pandectes 11 Alexander the great .. did 
claime a generall and absolute power indefinite & illimitate 
ouer all men, 1604 T, Wricut /'asstons v. § 4. 197 An 
illimitate and boundlesse sea. 1640 R. Battie Canterd, 
Self-convict. 120 They tell us.. that the power of all true 
kings is.. absolute and illimitate. : 

Illimitation (ilimitzi-fan). rave. [f. IL-2 + 
Lisitation; ef. F. i//tmitation.] Vhe condition or 


fact of bcing unlimited ; freedom from limitation. 

1610 Br. IlAtt Afol. Brownists § 23 Their Popes supre-- 
miacy, infallibility, illimitation. 180? Sir W. Hamitton 
Metaph, (1877) WI. xxxviil. 374 Of these two repugnant 
opposites, the one is that of Unconditional or Absolute 
Limitation; tbe other that of Unconditional or Infinite 
Illimitation. aa 

Illimited (ili-mitéd, ill-),@. [f.IL-? + Lrwrep.] 
Not limited ; unlimited ; unbounded, unrestrained. 

1602 Fursecke Pamdectes 61 ‘The vnsatiable couetousnes 
and illinited encroachiment, 1645 E. Catamy /ndictm, agst. 
#ng.13 Some plead for an illimited toleration of all Re- 
ligions. 1738 W. Witson Def Reform. Princ. Ch. Scott. v. 
(1769) 318 The King was obliged to take a most illimited 
oath. 1827 Alxman //ist. Scot. III. 1v. 467 The illimited 
power of the bishops. 1855 Lyncu Lett. to Scattered vi. 81 
Human wrath may be blind, illimited, or selfish. 

Hence Ili‘mitedly adv., unlimitedly, unbound- 
edly, Illitmitedness, the quality of being il- 
limited, unlimited quality or degree. 

a 1614 DonNE BroOavaros (1644) 46 This naturall Law, of 
Selfe-preservation .. doth not so rigorously, and urgently, 
and illimitedly binde, but that [etc.]}. se47 CLarENDON /fest. 
Keb, vin. § 86 The absoluteness and illimitedness of his 
Commission. 1722 Wottaston Kelig. Nat. v. 70 He must 
exist in the best manner illimitedly and infinitely. 1843 
Garienca /taly, Past & Pr. (1848) 1. 111 New faith .. in 
the illimitedness of our human faculties. 

Dllination, erron. form of ILLINITION. 

+Illine, v. Obs. rare. [f. Li tllind-re, f. i- 
(In-!) + finé-re to smear. Cf. obs. F. rlliner 
(Cotgr.).] ¢rans. To smear, besmear. 

1615 CrooKE Body of Man 209 A yellow oily humor 
wherewith the passage. .is illined or smeared. 

+tIllineal, a. Ods. rare. [f. lt~2 + Lrveat.] 
Not lineal; ‘ out of linc’. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 34 Kingdomes. .unsound in their 
foundations, illineall in their superstructures. 

+ I-lling, vé/. sb. Obs. rare. [f. Inn v. + -1NG1.] 
a. Evil-doing, injuring, harming; speaking ill. b. 
Being or becoming ill; illness. 

¢1220 Bestiary 419 [The fox] gelt hem here billing rade 
wid illing, tetonces and tetired hem. ¢ 1575 BaLrour 
Practicks (1754) 600 Of thame that have spokin with Inglish- 
men in illing of Scotland .. im tressounabill manner. 1719 
D'Urrey /7lls IV. 91 To prevent her own Heart's illing. 


Tllinition (ilini-{an). Also crron. -ation. [n. 
of action from L, i//znive (Columella, Pliny), late 
variant of z//inee to smear (see ILLINE).] 

1. The smearing or rubbing in or on, of ointment, 
liniment, or the like. b. concr. That which is 
smeared or rubbed in. 

3684 tr. Bonet’s Alerc. Compit. xiv. 472 Upon the applica- 
tion or illinition of any fat things, presently Pustules arise, 
1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1V. 257 A flannel shirt 
dipped in the oil .. continues to be worn, after fresb illina- 
tions, till a cure is obtained. ak: : 

2. transf. +a. A calcining process, in which 
mctals were ‘anointed’ with certain solutions (see 
quot. 1678). Ods. b. concr. A thin crust of extra- 
neous matter formed on the surface of metals; hence, 


a coating of foreign matter on other substances. 

1678 Satmon Lond. Disp. v1. viii. 834 Potential Calcina- 
tion, which is done by Corrosion, is either by Immersion, 
Amalgamation, Cementation, Fumigation, or Illinition. 
/bid., By Mlinition, or Anointing, which is done by anoint- 
ing plates of Metal with the Solution of Sal Niter, Sal 
Armoniack, Sal Gem, or Common Salt. 1683 Pettus Fle‘a 
Alin. 1. 21 There are other ways of Calcinations. .of Metals; 
viz. by..Ilinations. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Alin, (ed. 2) 1. 
165 [Asbestinite] is sometimes disguised by a thin crust or 
illinition of black manganese, 1811 Pinkerton /’etral. I. 
306 Leaving on broad cloth a farinaceous illinition. 

Illipsis, erron. for ELrpsis. ; 

1749 Power Pros. Numbers 63 An Illipsis will often help 
the Rhythmus, by contracting two Syllables into one, as 
"tis, don't: for it ¢s, do not. paae 

+Illiquated, ff/. a. Obs. rare-°. [f. L. ti 
gual-us, pa. pple. of iligudre to flow into, f. #- 


ILLIQUATION. 


(IL-1) + digudre to melt, digudri to be liquid, to 
flow.] _‘ Melted down’ (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

t+ Iliqua‘tion. Chem. Obs. [ad. L. type *2//- 
gizatton-em, f. ¢d- (IL-1) + diguatio melting, Liqua- 
t1on.] The melting or infusing of one substance 
into another. 

1612 Woovatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 271 Aliguation, is 
the commistion of terrene bodies with Metalline (as of 
Lapis cadmia with cuprum) but so as each retains his own 
substance. 1678 Puituips (ed. 4) List Larbarous Words, 
(tiquatiou, an Infusing dry things into liquid. 

+ Tlli-quefact, v. Obs. [f. L. tliquefact-us 
melted, liquetied, f. 2/- (IL-1) 4+ Mguefactus lique- 
fied.) ¢rans. To liquefy; to melt. 

tsgg A. M. tr. Gabelhoner's Bk. Physicke 257/1 Vake 
TVerebinthine .. and illiquifactede Iloggesgreace . . liquefye 
them together. x J. Davies //oly Roode (1876) 15 
(D.) See how the sweat fals from Ilis bloodlesse browes, 
Which doth illiquefact the clotted gore. 

Tlliquid (ili-kwid, ill-), a. Law. [f. Ib-2 + 
Liquip, Cf. obs. F. iguide.) Ofa right, debt, 
or claim: Not clear or manifest ; not ascertained 
and constituted either by a written obligation or 
by a decrec of a court. 

1694 Lp. Founrarnuante in M. P. Brown Suppl. Decis. 
Crt, Sess. (1826) 1V. 207 That in such illiqnid rights, where 
they had not obtained possession, it was hard to put an esti- 
mate and value thereon. 1880 Muirueao Gaias iv. § 51 
A sort of anticipatory limitation, commonly called taxation, 
following onan illiquid claim. 1884 Law 7iees Hep. 11, 
581 /2 To ascertain whether the claint was liquid or illiquid. 

T-llish, @. rare. [f. lu a.+-1s1.}) Somewhat 
ill or unwell; indisposed, 

1637 Brian Pisse-Proph. (1679\ 77 They are not sick..hut 
are illish or not well. 1679 Ural of White 4 Other Jesuits 
21, 1 saw you in the afternoon when you were a little illish. 

Tllision | ili:zan, ill-). Now rare. [ad. L. 2//i- 
stdn-em, n. of action f. ¢//idére to strike or dash 
against.) The action of striking against something. 

3603 Ilotrann Plutarch’s Mor. 1059 Clearches.. having 
set this downe, that the vigour and firmitude of things, 
is the illision and smiting of fire. 1658 Sir T. Browse 
send. Ep. ved. 4) Wi xxvii. 221 .\ristotle .. affirmeth this 
sound [huinming of bees} to be made by the illision of an 
inward spirit upon a pellicle or litthe membrane about the 
precinct or pectoral division of their body. 1855 Mayne 
Expos Lex., (Misio,..an ilision, : 

+ Illi-te, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. i/it-, ppl. stem 
of incre (ALLINE).) /rans. To smear, anoint. 

1657 ‘Foutinson Renon’s Disp. 294 Deleates black skars 
if illited with Oxegall. 1657 Phys. Dict., [dite:t, anotnted. 

Illiteracy (ilitérasi). [f ILuiterate: see 
-Acy.| The quality or condition of being illiterate ; 
ignorance of letters; unlearnedness, absence of 
education; esp. inability to read and write. 

1660 S. Fisuer Ruslicks Alarnt Wks. (1679) 222 They 
have..nourish’d up Hliteracy itself. 1774 Warton /ist. 
Lug. Poetry (1775) Il. 280 To reform the illiteracy of the 
clergy. 1782 W.F. Martyn Geog. Jag. 1. 25 The illiteracy 
of Mahomet inade it necessary for him to find some more 
learned associate, 1880 5. C. Buxton /faad-lk, Pol, 
Quest. 43 Vhat literate voters are induced to plead illiteracy 
so that the briber may know which way they vote. 1888 
Pall Mai G, 3 Sept. 7,2 Comparative iNiceraoy, as tested 
by marks instead of names in the registers of marriage. 

b. An error due to want of learning. 

1725 Pork Shaks. Pref. (Jod.), The many blunders and 
illiteracies of the first publishers of his works. 

Tlliteral (ilitéral, ill-), @. rare. [f. IL-2 + 
Literar.] Not literal. 

1765 13. Dawson Fexts on Logos 251 (L.) A translation 
most of all unexact and illiteral. 

Illiterate (ilitérct), a. (s6.) Also 6 illittu- 
rate, 6-7 illeterate, 7 illitterate. [ad. L. sd/it¢e- 
rat-us (less correctly ://i¢-) unlettered, unwritten, 
fled (IL-*) + Uitterdtis (Jit-) furnished with letters, 
learned, liberally educated (see LiTERATE).] 

1. a. Of persons: Ignorant of letters or literature ; 
without book-learning or education ; unlettered, 
unlearned ; sec. (in reference to census returns, 
voting by ballot papers, etc.) Unable to read, i.e. 
totally illiterate. 

1556 Lauper 7ractate 453 No more can ludgis Illitturate 
Discus ane mater. «1635 Naunton Fragu. Keg. (Arb.) 50 
Neither [was he) illiterate; for he was, as he would often 
professe, a friend to Sir Philip Sidney, and there are of his 
now extant, some fragments of his Poem. 1670 W. Clarke 
wVitre 29 Every illiterate person talks of Brimstone in 
Lightning, 1748 Cuesterr. Lett, (1792) II. clii. 38 The 
word | illiterate, in its common acceptation, means a man 
who is ignorant of those two languages [Greek and Latin]. 
1826 E, Irvinc Sadylou Il. vii. 291 The illiterate fisher- 
men of Galilee overcame the wit and learning of Greece and 
Rome. 1881 Echo 13 Jan. 1/5 The illiterate voter appeared 
rather prominently in the proceedings, 

b. Of things: Characterized by or showing 
ignorance of letters, or absence of learning or 
education; unlearned, unpolished. 

1597. A. M. tr. Guislemean's fr. Chirurg. * 6b, The harsh- 
nes of my illeterate and rude stile. 1621 Burton Ana?, 
Jel. 1. ii. nn. xv. (1651) 134 The Civil Law with us. .an illi- 
terate and barbarous Study. 1781 Giuson Decl. & Ff. IL 75 
‘The disadvantage of an illiterate education. 1870 Max 
Miurer Se. Relig. (1873) 122 The..crowd of bookless or 
illiterate religions. oA A : 

2. In sense of L. sé/itteratus : Unfurnished with 
letters, not written upon; not expressed in words ; 
unwritten ; inarticulate. vaze. 
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1645 Mitton Tetrach, (1851) 198 Confidently to those who 
have read good bookes, and to those whose reason is not an 
illiterate booke to theniselves I appeale. 12725 tr. C'fess 
D'Aunoy's Wks. 428 All good Council we refuse, And our 
Illiterate Sorrows only bear. 1888 E. Peacock in Cath. 
Househ, 18 Aug. 11/1 Some few old bells. .are without any 
inscription, but these ‘illiterate’ bells are very rare. 

B. sé. An illiterate, unlearned, or uneducated 
person; sfec. (in reference to census or polling 
retums, etc.), a person unable to read. 

1628 WithER Brit. Rewemd. v. 1737 Not as a weakling, 
or illiterate. 1710 STEELE Fat/er No, 200 P 3 There is no 
manner of Competition between a Man of Liberal Education 
and an Illiterate. 1865 a// A/all G. 13 Sept. 4,1 We have 
been told that the intellectual tests we have introduced into 
our army will exclude from it the dashing illiterates whose 
stout hearts and strong thews and sinews made it what it 
was under the Duke. 1883 dtheuzum 3 Feb.152/2 Regard- 
ing the number of ‘cannut reads’..lowa is the ‘banner 
State’, having out of its total population but 2-5 per cent. of 
illiterates. 1893 #s4es 8 Aug. 7/3 {He] stated that in Ireland 
the illiterates were 21 per cent. of the electors. 


+Illiterated, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ED}.] 


=prec. 1. 

1589 Nasue Pref. Greene's Meuaphou X iij b, Our vn- 
experienced and ifliterated Punies. 1621 Vensrr /obacco 
in Baths of Bathe (1650) 405 -\pothecaries and other base 
illiterated Empericks. 

Illi-terately, a/v. [f IbLiterate+-Ly*.) Io 
an illiterate, nnlettered, or unleammed manner. 

1684 N.S. Crit. Eug. Hatt. Bible iv, 23 ‘Those things.. 
with which the Jews, feiratcee are illiterately contented. 
1743 SavacE 10 John Powell 47 Vo unread ‘squires illite- 
rately gay; Among the learn’d, as Iearned full as they. 


Tlliterateness. [fas pree.+-ness.] The 
quality or condition of being illiterate; want of 
learning or education; illiteracy. 

1631 KR. Byrietp Doctr. Satb, «, The illiteratenesse and 
vanitie of the Title, 1748 Ricuarnson Clarissa (1811) TV. 
xxix. 161 The eatreme alliterateness and indocility of this 
maid are surprising. 1865 Ruskin Sesaae 103 Childi»h 
illiterateness, and want of education in the most ordinary 
habits of thought. as 

Tlliterature ilitératitu). [f ILiirerate, 
after (iterature. Cf. F. littérature ‘Littré).) Want 
of learning ; illiterateness, dae e 

1s9z_R. D. Myfuerotomachia 18b, The cause.. doth 
proceed from ignorance, and hath his beginning from 
illiterature, 1602 Warner AMO. Eng. Epit. (1612) 399 The 
Obstinacie and Illiterature of the shallow people. 1726 
Ayurre Parergon 208 Vhe more usual Causes of this 
Deprivation are. Illiterature, or Inability for the Discharge 
of that Sacred Function, Irreligion [etc.]. 1 Smeree 
MAmItLaNnp Dark Ages 11 Such regal curiosities of literature, 
or illiterature, would have been highly interesting. 1866 
Pall Mall G, 31 May 4 It cannot efface his antecedents as 
a representative of illiterature. 

+ Illi-tered, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. illiterate, with 
Eng. suffix -ed, as in /eftered.) Illiterate, unlettered. 

1612 T. Tavior Coun. Titus i.g Rude and illitered men. 

+ Illittion. Ods. [ad. L. type *2/tion-em, n. of 
action f. ://t7re ‘see 11.L1NE),] Smeariny, anointing. 

1657 Tomusson Neaon's Disp. 318 In drink or illition it 
confers against the bitings of Scorpions. 1855 Mavse, 
Hiitio,. old term for tbe process of anointing ; illition. 

Dl-judge v.: see ILL- 4. 

Ill-judged (il,dgo-dzd: sce ILt-111),@. Done 
without judgement, injudicious, unwise. 

1717 Garth Ovid's Met. Pref. (1732) see ib, Nor do I 
remember he has err'd above once by ill-judg'd Snperfluity. 
1769 Juutas Lett, xxxv. 155 To pay a very ill-judged com- 
pliment. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. (1859) 40 Kecrimina.- 
tion op our part would be equally ill-judged. 1828 TytLer 
Hist, Scot, (1864) 1. 53 An ill-judged economy. 

I'll-judging, a. [f. Int adv. + judging, pres. 
poe of JubcE v.) 

. Judging adversely or malevolently. 

a1715 WycuerRLeY Cousol. Cuckolds Wks. (1728) 1. 166 
Injurious, spightful, and ill-judging Town. 1725 Porr O:tyss. 
xvii. 422 Thy ill-judging thoughts the brave disgrace. 

Judging faultily or mistakenly; uncritical ; 
injudicious. 

a1684 Roscommon Prospect of Death iv, To their ill 
Judging Pallate sweet. 1717 Prion A’ma 1. 64 Our ill- 
judging wives and daughters Mistake small beer for citron 
waters, 1838-42 Arnotp /Aist. Rome VW. xxxv. $15 This 
noble people rejected with indignation the proposal of some 
ill-judging orators. 

Tll-languaged, -lettered: see ILL- B. 

Ill-less, illess (i‘lés),@. Se. [f. Tun sé. + 
-LESS.] Free from ill; having no evil designs; 
harmless, innocent. 

a 1670 Spatpine Troud, Chas. J (1829) 1. 334 His majestie, 
as a most gracious illess prince, haveing no mind of such 
plotts. 1823 Gart £utad/I. viii. 62 The illless laddie, 1823 G. 
Beatnie JZaetie West in Life (1863) 296 Poor ill-less creature ! 

Tll-liking, -lived: see ILL- 8B. 

+Illi-looked (i},lukt), 2 Obs. Also 7 ill- 
lookt. [f. lLL a. + Look 5+.+-ED*.] Having an 
evil aspect or evil looks ; ill-looking, ugly. (Chiefly 
of persons.) 

1636 Massincer Bashf, Lover mi. iil, Il-looked devil, Tie 
up thy bloody tongue! 1722 De For Col. Jack \1840) 7 
A surly ill-looked.. boy. 1821 Scott A’euttw. xxix, A huge, 
ill-made and ill-looked fellow. 

Ill-looking (i'l,lukin), a [f. Int @. or adv. 
+ looking, pres. pple. of Loox v.] Of evil or re- 
pulsive appearance, ugly; the opposite of good- 
looking, (Chiefly of persons.) 


| 


ILLNESS. 


1633 Forv Brokeu /7. wt. i, Son of a cat, ill-looking 
hounds-head. 1725 De For Vay, round World (1840) 101 
Strange, ugly, ill-looking fellows. 1840 Dickens ara. 
Rudge vii She was not if achindy ill-looking. 

Hence I:ll-loo kingness. 

1796 Coteripce Lett, (1895) 209 Laugh in the faces of 
glooin and ill-lookingness. 

Til luck, i l-lu‘ck. [liia. 5 + Luck st.) Bad 
or unfavourable luck ; bad fortune, misfortune. 

1548 Ha.t Chron., Edw. /V 203 This good chaunce 
happed to kynge Edward, by the yll lucke of kynge Henry, 
1598 Suaks. Merry IV. v. v. 120 Sir lohn, we haue had ill 
lucke; wee could neuer meete. 1781 Map. D*‘Aruray 
Diary 14 Sept., He..had arun of ill-luck. 1791 *G. Gam- 
napo'’ Ana. Horsem. ix, (1809) 166 As ill luck would have 
it, the curb broke. 1844 DisraeLi Coniiyshy 11. iv, Who 
always lamented his ill-luck. 

attrib, 1634 Mitton Comnus 845 Helping all urcbin- 
blasts, and ill-luck signs. 

Ill-mannered (i‘lima-naid), @.  [f. IL a. + 
Manner 56. + -ED?.] Ifaving or showing bad 
manners ; unmannerly, rude. «Of persons, their 
actions, etc.) 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret, Priv. Priv (EE. T.S.) 226 Who 
that haue the flesshe of the brestis lytill and dry bene ille- 
yimanerite and bene lykenyd to apys. 1573 J. Sanrorp 
Hlours Kecreat, (1576) 175 A faire yong man, but y'll 
mannered. 1623 Massincer Bonudman vy. iii, C. You are 
foul-mouthed. +f. Ill-mannered 100, 1681 Drvvin Span. 
Friar v. ii, Curb your ill-mannered zeal. 1897 Dacly .Vews 
20 May7.1 Our Royal family are getting a little tired of the 
wellemeant, but at the same time ill-mannered, homage of 
well-dressed crowds. 

lience Il1-ma‘nneredly a/v., in an unmannerly 
way, rudely. Also Z11-ma-nnerly a., unmannerly. 

1663 Pepys Diary 21 Mar., The worst that ] ever said was 
that that was insofently or ill mannerdly spoken. 1840 J. H. 
Newnan Leff. (1890 1. 426 Then I bethought myself, ‘ How 
ill-mannerly !" ‘ 

Il-meaning, -minded, ete. : sec ILL- B. 

Tllnature,ill-nature. [ILia.+ Nature.) 
Malevolent disposition or character; unkindly 
feeling ; churlishness, spitefulness. 

1691 Woop Life 25 June (O.H.S.) IIT. 365 He was told.. 
that a great deal of ill nature was eapressed in my book. 
1704 Swirt /. /ué Apol., If good and ill nature equally 
operated on mankind, 1862 Dutton Cook P, Foster's D. 
i, Why need we barter ill-nature with each other? 

Tll-natured ji'lné'titiid),a@. [f. prev. + -Ep?.} 

+1. Of evil or bad nature or character; malig- 


nant. Ods. 

1645 FULLER Good 7h. in Bad T, 11841) 32 Must the earth 
..be sad, because some ill-natured star ir sullen? 1665 
Neeouan Jesela Medic. 261 A good humor. .drawn out of 
the Hodie by common, ill-natur'd Purgers. 1775 Nockse 
in FAs. Frans. LXVI. 433 The wound ..was more in- 
flamed; and the edges of it looked thick and ill-natured, 
21788 Pott Chtrurg. Wks. WH. 449 An ill-natured fungus, 

2. Of evil disposition; having, or showing, 
malevolent character or fccling ; unkindly, churlish, 
spiteful. ‘Of persons, their actions, etc. ) 

1635-56 Cowley Davideis 1, 562 Ah cruel Father, whose 
ill-natur'd Rage Neither thy Worth, nor Marriage can 
asswage! 1668 Witkins Aeal Char. Ep. bijb, Some 
Ignorant and ill-natured men..would have exposed then 
to contempt and ruine. a1704 T. Grown Eng. Satire 
Wks. 1730 I. 29 My lord Rochester was always witty, and 
always very illnatur’d. 1865 Miss Mutock Christian's 
Westake v. 111 The world is filled, not..with only bad and 
good, but with an intermediate race which is merely ill- 
natured, 1869 TkoLtore Ae Anew etc, xvi, 126 People say 
such ill-natured things. ; 

b. Irritable in temper ; peevish, cross. Sc. 

1825-80 Jamieson s.v., He has a very kind heart ; but O} 
it’s hard to live wi’ him, he’s sae illenatured. 1843 BetTHUNE 
Sc. Fireside Stor, 80 \’m aye ill-natured when I think that 
you had some hand in driving my kest..friend, from the 
house in which she was born and bred. : 

Hence Il-na‘turedly a/v., in an ill-natured 
manner; I-ll-na‘turedness (7arc), churlishness. 

1654 Wuittock Zootontia 486 That Soule hath .. some 
jarring ill-naturednesse. 1683 Viniarrs (Dk. Buckhm.) Xe 
hearsal 1. (ed. 4) 7 Phoo, Pox, ‘That's ill natur'dly done 
of ’em. 1865 Coruh. Jay. Oct. 404 After all they may not 
mean then ill-naturedly. 

Illness (ilnés). [f. Inu a. + -NeEss.) The 
quality or condition of being ill (in various senses). 
+1. Bad moral quality, condition, or character ; 
wickedness, depravity ; evil conduct ; badness. O/s. 
c1g00 Jelusine 261 That we were consentyng to the 
Inesse & dysobedyence of Claude ayenst our souerayne 
ord naturel, your fader. 1553 Latimer Serm. Lincoln ix. 
148 When we doe ill, we shall receiue our rewarde for our 
ilnes. 1605 SHaks, J/acd. 1. v. 21 Thou .. Art not without 
Ambition, but without Tbe illnesse should attend it. 1690 
Norris Beatitudes (1694) I. 81 Besides its own proper 
Iliness, ’tis farther to be detested upon the Scandal of its 
Parentage. 1718 Pripeaux Couuect. O. & N. Test. 0. We 
75 The endangering of the whole Jewish State by the 
illness of his Conduct. : ; 
+2. Unpleasantness, disagreeableness ; trouble-— 
someness ; hurtfulness, noxionsness ; badness. Obs. 

1595 Maysarpe Drake’s Voy. (Hakluyt Soc.} 16 Wearied 
with the ilnes of the waye. 1606 THomas Dict. s.v. /ucou- 
sonantia, By reason of their ynaptnes and illnesse of sound, 
when two vowels or Ietters can not be pronounced. 1 
Locke Mian. Uwe. 1. xxi. (1695) 142 By the darkness of 
the Night, or illness of the Weather. 1718 BERKELEY Frul. 
Tour Italy 12 Apr., Wks. 1871 IV. 593, Land flat, marshy, 
hardly inbabited for the illness of the air. 

3. Bad or unhealthy condition of the body (or, 


formerly, of some part of it); the condition of being 


ILLOCABLE. 


ill (ILL a. 8); disease, ailment, sickness, malady. 
Also with az and f/. (The only current modern 
sense, badness being now used in the other senses.) 

1689-90 Temrce Fss., Health & Long Life Wks. 1731 1. 
184 Rue is of excellent Use for all Illness of the Stomach. 
1692 — Mem. 1672-79 (R.), While his illness lasted and 
the event was doubtful, all was in suspence. 1703 Rowe 
Fair Penit. 1.1. 323 They told me you had felt some sudden 
Illness; Where are you sick? 1776 Gipson Decl. & F. 1. 
xiii. 392 From tbe inclemency of the weather, and the fatigue 
of the journey, he soon contracted a slow illness, 1838 Lock- 
Hart Scott Ixxx, In the family circle Sir Walter seldom 
spoke of his illness at all. 1875 Jowett Péafo (ed. 2) Ill. 
280 Athletes..are liable to most dangerous illnesses if they 
depart.. from their customary regimen. 

+ Illoveable, a. Obs. rare-°. [ad. L. idlocabil-is 
that cannot be disposed of in marriage, f. 7/-(1L-7) 
+ locdre to give in marriage, to let, lire: see -BLE.] 
* That cannot be hired or placed out’ (Bailey 1721). 

Tllocal iloukal, ill-), a [ad. late L. e/ocdl-zs, f. 
tl- (IL- *) + localis Locat.] 

1. Not local, having no place or location in space. 

160: Deacon & Wacker Sfirits & Divels 93 They are 
not most simple, most infinite, illocal, nor omnipotent powers. 
1678 CupwortH /nfel/. Syst. t. v. 783 To suppose these 
finite and particular Beings 1o be thus illocal and immove- 
able. 1893 Fatrpairn Christ tn Mod. Theol. I. 1. iii. 355 
His miraculous power is illocal and universal. 

+ 2. Ont of place, misplaced. Ods. nonce-zse. 
1804 Anna Sewarp Left, (1811) V1. 180 Not to be con- 
sidered as impertinent, or (if I may be allowed to coin a 
word, which is lawfully compounded) illocal. 

Hence Illocally adv., in an illocal manner; 
without reference to place or location. 

1678 Cupwortn /ufedl, Syst. t. v.776 It is indivisibly, and 
unmultipliedl y, and illocally, there... present with ehat which 
is naturally divisible, and multipliable, and in a place. 

Tllocality (iloksliti). [f. ILLocan +-iTy.] The 
quality or condition of being illocal. 

1678 CunwortH /nfell. Syst. 1. v. 783 Tbe Fourth and 
Last Objection, against Incorporeal and Vnextended Sub- 
stance, is from that Illocality, and Immobility, (which will 
follow thereupon), of Humane Souls. 1768-74 ‘Tucker 
Lt, Nat. (1852) 1. 310 The notion of illocality is at least as 
old as Aristotle, 1857-8 Sears A fhaz, u. viii. (1859) 178 The 
early Lutheran divines .. describe the Lord's post-resurrec- 
tion body as endowed with the qualities of ‘impalpability, 
invisibility, and illocality *. 

Illo-comotive, @. nonce-wd. {See lL-*.] Not 
locomotive, not moving readily. 

1835 New Monthly Mag. XLIV. 464 To cast the slough 
of this expensive and il-locomotive humanity, and find 
yourself afloat with all the necessary apparatus of life. 

Tllogic (ilpdzik, ill-). {ff In-2 + Loic, after 
next.] The opposite or reverse of logic ; want of 
logic, illogicalness. 

1856 J. Sketton in din: Ess. 83 An article pervaded by 
the fervid illogic of Mr. Kingsley’s mind. 1887 Pall Afal/ 
G.1 Apr. 4 There is .. one delicious bit of logic—or rather 
illogic—in this morning’s chorus. 1889 Sat. Aev.7 Dec., 
The illogic of the official position is clear. 

Tllogical (ilpdzikal, ill-), 2. [f. IL-2 + Loci. 
cAL.] Not logical; devoid of or contrary to logic ; 
ignorant or negligent of the principles of sound 
reasoning. 

1588 Fraunce Laviers Log. 1. xii. 56, Illogicall lawyers 
who thinke it a fruiteles poynt of superfluous curiositie to 
undersiland the woords of a mans owue profession. 1663 
Cow rey Verses § Ess., Shortness af Life (1669) 137 What 
is tbere ainong the actions of Beasts so illogical and re- 
ypren to Reason! 1788 Warburton’s Div. Legat. . iv. 
Wks. II. 95 Though their principles were often unnatural, 
their conclusions were rarely illogical. 1850 KincsLey 
Alt. Locke i, (1876) 14 A foolish and illogical antipathy. 

INogicality (ilgdgikceliti). {f prec. +-1Ty.] 
Mlogical quality or character; want of logic or 
sound reasoning, illogicalness ; unreasonableness. 
Also with f/. an instance of this. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 874 The utter illogicality of 
any argument drawn from their misery. 1873 H. Spencer 
Study Sociol. xvi. (1877) 396 The illogicalities and absurdi- 
ties to be found .. in current opinions. 1882 Afthenrurn 
15 July 72/r Another instance of unpoetic illogicality. 

Mlogically (ilp-dzikali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY2,.]_ In an illogical manner; without reference 
or recourse to logical reasoning. 

1660 R. Coxe Justice Vind. 54 They..mos1 illogically 
confound the relations of agencie and patiencie in the same 
subject. 1752 WarpurTON Sev. xiii. Wks. IX. (R.), He 
would infer, and not illogically on sucb a.. Principle, thal 
letc.]. 1869 Spectator 24 July 861 The affair..was seltled 
English fashion, illogically and stupidly, bul finally. 

Tlo-gicalness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] Illogical 
quality or character; illogicality. 

1639 HAmmonp Serm., Pastors Motto Wks. 1683 1V. 546 
The illogicalness of the inference. 1683 O. U. Parish 
Churches no Conventicles 7 We may plainly see the Ilogical- 
ness of his Arguing. 1890 Daily News 10 Mar. 5/3 That 
Curious illogicalness which the rural magisterial mind is 
Sometimes * very cunning in’. 

Mogi-cian. nonce-wd. {f. IL-2 + Locrcran.] 
The reverse of a logician; an illogical reasoner. 

_, 7884 A. Birrett Obrter Dicta Ser. 1. 182 The baffled 

illogician, Perseculed in one posilion, flees into another. 

Tlogicity (ilodzisiti). rare. [f. In-2 + Loic + 
“Ty, Cf. F.ilogicité.] Mlogicalness, illogicality. 

1886 Daily Tel. 9 Apr. 5/1 The measure .. is pervaded by 
one obvious illogicity. 
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Tll-omened (i'1\o0-mend), a. {parasynth. f. 
ill omen + -ED?.] Having or attended by bad 
omens; ill-starred ; inauspicious. 

1685 Drvpen Thren. August. 48 Soon as the ill-omened 
rumour reached his ear. 1738 Grover Leonidas 1. 285 
Whicb you exact from these ill-omen’d lips. 1832 Lytton 
Eugene A.1. iv, Without the porch..stood the tll-omened 
lraveller. 1884 Mrs. C. Praev Zero xi, My blessing might 
be ill-omened. 

Llloricated (ilprike'téd, ill-), a. Zoo/. [f. IL-2 
+ LoricaTeD.] Without a loriea or hard shell- 
like covering. So Illo-ricate a. 

1851 J. Hocc Microsc. u. ii. (ed. 5) 294 These are desig- 
nated illoricated, which means shell-le-s. 

Illote (ildu't, ill-), a2. fad. L. 2Mot-ws.J)  Un- 
washed. 

1845 Foro //andbk. Spain. 62 The culaneous siucco by 
which bis own illote carcass is Roman cemented. 

Tllow, obs. var. of I11LLo. 

1688 R. Home Armoury i. ix. 186/2 We say -. Illow, 
Illow, there, there to the Grey-hound.. when we encourage 
them 10 follow their cbase. 

Tlloyal (iloi-al, ill-), 2. {fIL-?+Loyat.] Not 
loyal; unloyal, disloyal. 

1626 in Rushw. /Jis¢. Cod. (1659) 1. 397 The voice had 
nothing undutiful, or illoyal in it. ¢ 1630 AP. ibid. 1. 34 
Routs, Riots, illoyal assemblies. c1694 D’Urrry Pills 
(1719) IIl. 77 Which made some call bin: Jacobite, Or other- 
wise Illoyal. 

So Toy alty, disloyalty. 

1882 in Standard 25 Sept. 3/1 (iransl. Let. of Bismarck) 
A piece of cowardice and illoyalty. 

Ill-placed (i'l,plé*st: see I1- IJ), 2. a. 
Badly placed or situated. b. Misplaced, that is 
‘out of place’, inopportune. 

1655 H. VauGHuan Silex Scint. 1. Mount of Olives i, Such 
ill-plac’d wil. 1662 Gerpier Princ. 14 A Pallace, like 
Cardinal Wolseyes ill-placed one .. on a low ground by the 
River side. @19797 H. Wacroce Afew:. Geo. [1 (1847) 1. v. 
115 Awkward and ill-placed panegyrics. 1832 Lytton 
Eugene A. 1. x, An ill-placed and ill-requited attachment, 

Iil-scraped, -seeming: sce ILL- B. 

I-ll-sea‘soned, ¢. a. Badly seasoned or 
flavoured. b. Unseasonable. 

3612 Drayton Poly-olb. xviii. 300 Some, his ill-seasond 
mouth that wisely vnderslood. 1640 IHlasincton Casfara 
in. (Arb.) 138 Oreflowed by an ill season’d raine. 1843 
Junce Cotrripce in Arnold's Life (1844) 1.1. 20 So acute 
a perception of what was ill-seasoned, or irrelevant. 

Tll-set, a. {f. Inu adv, + Ser fe a.] 

1. Badly set or placed ; in quot. 1622, in reference 
to type-setting ; in quot. 1660 fg. 

1622 Mippteton Changeling u. 1. (1653) Civb, Like an 
ill set book, Whose faults might prove a» big as half the 
volume. 1660 R. Coke Power & Subj. 130 Ignorance, and 
an ill-se1 Conscience, excuseth no more froin doing what he 
ought. : 

2. ‘Kvil-disposed, ill-conditioned, having evil 
propensities’ (Jam.). Sc. 

1776 C. Keitu Farmer's [/a’ xxxviii. (Jam.), Auld luckie 
cries: ‘Ye're o'er ill sei; As ye’d hae measure, ye sud met’. 

Til-shaped, -shapen: see ILL- B. 

Ill-sorted (i'],sf-atéd : see Inn- 111), a. [f. lun 
adv. + sorted, pa. pple. of Sort v.] 

1. Badly assorted or arranged ; ill-matched. 

i a Norris Pract, Disc. 217 Without this, the Harmony 
of the Universe would be very defective, and its parts dis- 
proportionate and ill-sorted. 1725 Watts Logic w. ii. § 3 
Ideas ill-joined, ill-sorled, or ill-disposed. 1755 SMOLLETT 
Quzi.x. (1803) 11. 131 His ill-soried armour. 1839 Byron Fuanx 
1 li, He and his wife were an ill-sorted pair. 

2. Badly snited ; put ‘out of sorts’; displeased, 
‘upset’. Sc. 

1815 Scntr Guy A. xlv, Ye'll be ill-sorted 10 hear that 
he’s lke to be in the prison at Portanferry. 

Til-speak v.: sce Intt- B. 

Ill-starred (il,staud),@. [f. Inp a.+Srtar sd. 
+ -ED*.] Born under, or having one’s fortunes 
governed by, an evil star (according to astrological 
belief) ; unfortunate, unlucky, ill-fated. 

1604 SHaks. Oth, v. ii. 272 How dost tbou looke now? 
Oh ill-Starr'd wench, Pale as thy Smocke. a 1763 SuEN- 
stone Elegtes vi. 31 Ill-starr’d birds, thai, listening, not 
admir’d. 1867 Howe ts /ta/. Fourn, 268 That ill-starred 
prince. ; ; 

b. transf. Of actions, etc.: Disastrous. 

1704 Prior Henry & Emma 593 A useless sorrow, and 
an ill-starr'd love. 1835 Miss Sepewick Lénzvoeds (1873) 1. 
143 The worst ill luck in life. .is an ill-starred marriage. 

Il-tempered (i,tempeid), 2. {partly f. ILL 
ady. + tentpered, pa. pple. of Tempyn v.; partly 
parasyuth. f. 2/7 temper + -ED?.] 

+1. Having the ‘humours’ or elements badly 
‘tempered ’ or mixed; having a disordered ‘temper’ 
or constitution; in an unhealthy condition, dis- 
tempered ; in quot. 1661, unwholesome. Ods. 

1603 Suaks. Fxdé. C. 1v. iii. 115 When greefe and blood ill 
temper’d, vexetb him. 1661 Lovett Hist. Aun. & Min, 
67 The liver [of a hart] is very bad, and ill tempered. 1664 
Psvys Diary 28 June, This day put on a half-sbirt .. it 
being very hot; and yet so ill-tempered am I grown, thai I 
ain afeared 1 shall catch cold. 1685 tr. Gracian's Conrtiers 
Orac. 135 The Paradox is a proof of an ill-tempered mind. 

2. Having a bad temper; ill-eonditioned; morosc, 
cross, peevish. (In first quot. scarcely distinguish- 
able from 1.) 

1601 Suans. Ful. C.1v, tii. 116 When I spoke 1bal, I was 
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ILLUDE. 


ill 1emper‘d loo. 1825 J. Neat. Bro. Fonathan Il. 64 You 
cross-grained, ill-tempered, good for nothing whelp. 1849 
Janes Woodman ii, 1 could trust ber well enough, cross 
and ill-tempered as she is. . . 

Hence I:ll-te-mperedly aav., in an ill-tempered 
manner; Ill-te-mperedness, the quality or con- 
dition of being ill-tempered (in quot. used arch. ; 
cf. sense 1 above). 

1860 Rusxin Mod. Paint. V. vi. viii. § 11 The ruggedness 
and ill-temperedness {of a branch]. 1894 E. F. Benson 
Dedo 302 Remonstrate hastily and ill-temperedly, 

Tlith (ilp). [f. Inn@.+-rH.] Used byand after 
Ruskin as the reverse of wealth in the sense of 
‘well-being’: Ill-being. 

1860 Ruskin Uvito this Las! iv. 126 As mere accidental 
stays and impediments acting not as wealth, but (for we 
ought to have a correspondent term) as ‘illth*. 1886 O. 
Lovee /vaug. Addr. in L\pool Univ. Coll. Mag. Mar. 136 
A hundred sovereigns may be no wealth, but the direst 
illth, 10 1be drowning wretch in whose pockets they serve 
only as a load to drag him to destruction. 1889 G. DB. 
Suaw Fabian Ess, 1.22 \Sub-heading) ‘ Illth re 

Til-thrived, -thriven: see ILL- B. 

Ill-ti-med, z. {f. Int adv.+ timed, pa. pple. 
of TimE v.] Badly timed ; oecurring or done at an 
inappropriate time; unseasonable. 

1692 Vindication Pref. A ij b, How can Zeal for so good 
a thing..be ever Ill-timed? 1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 78 The 
ill-tim‘d efforts of officious love. 179z Cnwrer /étad v1. 399 
Thy sullen humours, Paris, are ill-timed. 1838 ‘THIRLWALL 
Greece V. 93 Agesilaus .. saw that such severity would be 
now very ill-timed. A 

Ill-tongued (il)tand), z. [f. Int a. + Toncve 
56.4-ED*.] Having an evil or malicious tongue ; 
speaking evil ; slanderous; using bad language. _ 

a1300 E. E. Psatter cxxxix. 12 [exl. 11] Man il-lunged, ai 
spekand. 21536 Calisto § Merb. Bija, A yll tongyd wrech, 
wyll ye not see? 1693 Concreve in Dryden's Fuvenal xi. 
Note vii, Vhersites. An Impudent, Deformed, IIl-Tongu’d 
Fellow. 1859 Corxwatus New World 1. 215 The most ill- 
tongued ruffians that ever escaped from a penal settlement. 

Tll-treat (i:ltr7t),v. [f. ILL adv. + TREAT v. ; 
after the phrases 7// treated, ill treatinent; cf. ILL- 
USE.] ¢vans. To treat badly; to deal harshly, 
unkindly, or cruclly with; to ill-use, maltreat. 

{a 1704 Locke (J.), Where men find themselves ill treated.] 
1794 utoomrint.p Amer. Law Rep. 18 The Negro should 
not be ill-treated. 1818 Consett of. Reg. XXXIIL. 398 
When we see a man ill-treating any dumb creature. 1878 

. P. Hoprs Jesus xii. 43 They began to inock him and to 
ill-treat him. : 

Ilence I11-trea‘ter, one who ill-treats. 

1895 W. Pratt Women 94 The illireaters of women, 


t+I-ll-tu-rmed (sce I:u- II), 2. Obs. [f. Inn 
adv. + turned, pa. pple. of TuRN v.) a. Badly 
turncd, shapen, or expressed. b. Ilaving an evil 
turn of mind, ill-disposed. 

@ 1637 Ii. Jonson tr. Llorace's Art of Poetry Wks. (Rtldg.) 
737/2 fies bid blot all, and to the anvil bring Those ill- 
torn'd verses to new hammering {delere gubebat, Et male 
tornatos incudi redilere versus). a17zoq4 Locke (J.). A 
mixture of rudeness and ill turned confidence. @ 1715 
Burnet Own Time (1753) V. 197 The capital gentry of 
England ..appeared to be ill turned and not to apprehend 
the dangers. 1768-74 Tucker Lé. Nat, (1852) Il. 676 
Ilorace direcis to send back the ill-turned line to tbe anvil. 

Tllucidate (il!#side't), v. rare. [Formed, after 
L. eviéciddre to ExucipaTe, with prefix IL-1, either 
by phonetic confusion of the two prefixes, or to 
impart the force of ‘on, upon’, as in L. iicére, 
tlhimindre to shine on.] trans. To shed light 


upon; to make clear, clear up, elucidate. 

21545 Boorvt Pronast. Prol. in Introd. Auowl. (1870) 
Forewords 25 Asironomy doth illucydat all the other 
lyberal sciences. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Slluctdate, to 
enlighten or give light, to cleer, or explicate cleerly. 1833 
Sin W. Hamicton Discuss. (1852) 173 be instance adduced 
to illucidate the one method. 

Hencc INucida tion, thc action of throwing light 
upon something; Illw-cidative a.,tending to throw 
light upon something. 

1658 Puiturs, //ducidation, a giving light, also an ex- 
plaining or making clear, 1848 ‘l'acrourp Lamé’s Frual 
Alem. vii. 256 The following may .. be added to these, as 
illucidative of his 100 brief raptures. 

Illude (iliz-d), v. Now vare. Also 6 illud. 
{ad. L. 2//dére to make sport of, jest or mock at, 
ridicule, occas. to trick, impose upon, f. 7/- (IL-1) + 
lidére to play. Cf. obs. F. z/uder (Godef.).] 

+1. trans. To mock, make sport of, deride. Ods. 

1516 Lyfe St. Birgette in Myrr, our Ladye (1873) Introd. 
36 Where he was Illudyd, Crucyfyed and buryed. a 1572 

<nox Hist, Ref Wks. 1846 1. 196 Nether wold I that ye 
should begyn to illud the trewth with sophistrie, 1669 
Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. U1. ii. 22 It illudes, or mocks the wor- 
shippers of these Idols, 21704 T. Brown Sat. Antrents Wks. 
1730 I. 23 To refute or illude that which is opposed to bim. 

To trick, impose upon, deceive with false 
hopes. ; 

1447 Bokennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 112 Iludyd by thi god- 
desse clepyd dyan. 3548 Upatt, etc. Eras. Par. Fohn 
xx. 120 Supposyng them to be deceyued and illuded by some 
vision. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals m1. m. 293 Full of 
hypocrisie and dissimulation, to lull and illude one another. 
1872 M. Cotuns 720 Plunges for Peart I. iii. 64 They had 
allowed their imaginations to illude them. 

absol, 1836 F. Manone Kel. Father Prout, Sougs France 
iv. (1860) 294 None among us seeks toillude By empty boast 
of brotherhood. 


ILLUDED. 


+b. To cheat out of something). Ods. 
1541 Act 33 /leu. VIF, ¢. 16 § 1 Mluded and deceyved 
thereof. 

.+3. To evade, clude. (In quot. 1820, abso/.) Obs. 
In some instances there is proh. confusion with e/u/e. 
1553 Brenve Q. Curtius 21 (R.) [He] cuuu witb his sworde 

the cordes a sunder : therhy either illuding, or else fulfiling 

theffect of the prophesie. 1599 Broughtou's Let. xiii. 44 

One place in Plato excepted, which the Reucrend Father 

hath notably illuded. 1820 Moir in Blickw. Mag. VII. 627 

The magic rainbow... Receding, and illuding ever. 


Henee Illu'ded ff/. a.; Illu-ding véd. sé. and 
ppl. a. 


a1547 Proclam, Hen. VFI in Burnet f/ist. Ref (1715) 
Ill, 1. 76 To the great Deceyte, illudyng and seducyng of 
our Subjects. 1677 Fexton Gold, Epist. 192 Giving no 
other credite to it than as a vision or illuding suggestion. 
1610 Heatey St, Aug. Citie of God 62'To passe the time in 
vaine commendations of the labours of ifluded antiquitie. 
1696 Lorimer Goodwin's Disc. vii. 136 An illuding and 
mocking of them. 1745 Warton Pleas. Melanch, 185 Vhe 
woodman’s stroke, or distant tinkling team..alarms The 
illuded sense. 1887 A thenzuin 3 Dec. 745/1 They [women] 
come across unfavourable speciniens of the illuding sex. 

+Illu-dent, a. Obs. rare". [ad. L. tHidens, 
-ent-em, pres. pple. of *ndére to ILtupE.] De- 
ceiving, deceptive ; mocking. 

Vaisso Piylogamus in Skriton’s Wks. (1843) 1. Introd. 
116 QO poete so impudent .. ‘Io thee the goddes prudente 
Minerua is illudente ! 

Tllu-der. vere. [f. Ituvpe+-ER!.] One who 
illudcs; a mocker, deceiver. 

1550 Bate fol, 53 O Illuders of ryghtecusnesse! 1598 
Sytvester Du Bartas u. ii. 1. Colonies 121 False Gerosus 
and such fond Deluders, (Their zealous Readers insolent 
Hluders). 

Illume (il'%m), v. [A poetical shortening of 
Inbumine: cf. ce/ume,also used by Shaks. Perhaps 
influenced by I. a/lumer, rallumer (OF. alumer, 
ralumer), also OF. en/umer, of which the stem 
-lumer came through *-/emnner, from L. -/imindre.] 
=ILLUMINE: almost exclusively poetic. 

1. trans. To light up; to make shining or bright, 
to brighten. 

1602 Suaks. //ai. 1.1. 37 When yond same Starre.. Had 
made his course ’ illume that part of Heauen Where now 
it burnes. 1788 Woccort (P. Pindar) /’eter's Pension Wks. 
1812 I]. 17 Train-oil instead of Wax was bid villuine The 
goodly company and Dancing-room. 1791 CowrerR Ordyss. 
xix. 42 Pallas from a golden lamp illumed The dusky way 
hefore them. 1821 SHEtiey //e//as 69 A second sun array"d 
in flame, To hurn, to kindle, to illume. 1875 Brvrorp 
Sailor's Focket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 131 It illuines to a greater 
extent the atmosphere. : 

2. trans, and fig. To ‘light up’ (the face), as a 
smile; to enlighten or illuminate (the mind or 
understanding). 

21764 Ltovp tr. }o/tatre’s Henriade Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 
222 Descend, and with thy strong and purest light My 
verse illume! 1795 Soutnry Vis. Maid Orleans m1. 146 
Loftier thoughts illuine The enlighten’d glance. 1804 J. 
GraHaMe Sadbath 311 A smile illuines The face of some. 
1862 NeaLe Hymns Eust. Ch. (1866) 57 Till through fast- 
closed doors Thou cainest Thy Disciples to illume, 

+3. To set alight, kindle. Also fig. Obs. rare. 

1728 Pore Dunc. ut. 260 Yon suns, he rears at pleasure 
higher, Illumes their light, and sets their flames on fire. 
1744 AKENSIDE (leas. /uag. 1, 363 She hy this Hlumes 
the headstrong impulse of desire. 

Hence Illumed (il'#-mnd), f/.a. Also Illu-mer, 
one who or that which illumes. 

1836 1. Tavior Phys. The. Another Life (1857) 179 A wide 
illumed landscape. 1854 KericutLey A/ythol. luc. Greece 
(ed. 3) 384 Castor being the Illuimer. a: 

Tllu-me, sd. rare. [f. pree. vb.] Tlumination. 

1838 J. Srrutuers Poetic Tales 37 The lightnings flashed 
their dread illume. 

Illuminable (iliz-minib’l), a. [ad. L. 7/z- 
mindbil-is,{. tllaminare : see ILLUMINE v. + -ABLE.] 
Capable of being illumined or illuminated. 

1730-6 Batcey (folio), ///untinable, capable of being en- 
lightened. 1891 H. Jones Browning 250 A drench of utter 
dark not illuminable by white. , ' i 

Dilumina‘do, obs. variant of */uminato, with 
Sp. ending -apo: see ILLUMINATI. 

1672 H. More Srief Reply 17 For there are some high- 
flown Illuminado’s, that hold that lying with another mans 
wife is not Adultery in them though it be so in others. 

Tlluminant (il'z-minant), a. and sé. [ad. L. 
illnminani-em, pres. pple. of amindre to ILLv- 
MINATE.] A. adj. Lighting up, enlightening. 
_.1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 1v. 493 Chrysostom stiles it [divine 
illumination] the illuminant Intellect. 1886 E. WorspELL 
Gosp. Divine Help viii. (1888) 153 ‘Types’ and sacrifices 
were ‘a shadow of the good things to come’, and therefore 
not illuminant of them. 

B. sé. That which illumines or illuminates; an 
illuminating or lighting body, substance, or agent; 
a source of illumination. 

In Webster 1864 noted as O/s. hut subsequently in common 
use as a general term for artificial agents of light. 

1644 Dicsy 7we Treat, 1. xiil. (1645) 139 The refraction 
is made towards the perpendicular drawn from the illu- 
minant to the superficies. 1686 BovLe Eng. Notion Nat, 
iv. 117 The Bodies that are endow'd with it [light] .. as the 
Planets hy participation from an External Illuminant. 1875 
Beprorp Satlor's Pocket Bk, v, (ed. 2) 133 The illuminants 
or comhustibles have consisted of animal or vegetable oils. 
1882 Pal/ Mal/ G. 20 Mar. 2/1 Tbe incandesceut lamp as a 
domestic illuminant, 1895 CrockeTT Sweetheart Trav. 232 
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He carried no illuminant with him except a few lucifer 
matches, 

Tllu‘minary, ¢. and sb. rare. [f. ILLUMine v., 
after /eminary.] 

A. adj. Tending to illuminc ; illuminative. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), ///usminary, of or pertaining to 
INumminating. 

+ B. sh. sILLtusination. Obs. 

1692 Luttrete Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 608 The kings hirth 

day. -ringing of bells, illuminaries and bonefires. 

luminate (iliz-minct), ppd. a. and sb. Also 
6-7 -at. [ad. L. imiudt-us, pa. pple. of iMa- 
mitnare (see next). 

In use as pa. pple. and ppl. adj. before the introduction of 
IttumINATE v., of which 1t subsequently served as pa. pple., 
hut was gradually displaced by Mautiuated.) 

A. pa. pple. and a, 

1. Lighted up; made bright by light. avch. 

1432 -S0 tr. //igdeu (Rolls) I. 307 Callede Delon .. in that 
hit was illuminate of the son a fore other londes. 1555 
pen Decades 265 Shorter nyghtes .. illuminate of tbe 
moone. 1603 HotLanp /*/utarch's Mor. 1218 He could see 
the earth no more, but the Isles all bright and illuminate 
with a mild and delicate fire. 1753 Suortin P&sl, Trans. 
XLVIII. 362 The illuminate limb of the Moon. 1845 
Loxcr. Ta a Child 106 This rustic seat..With its o'er- 
hanging golden canopy Of leaves illuminate with autumnal 
wes. 

+ 2. Enlightencd spiritnally; divincly taught or 
inspired ; in technical use, converted, baptized. 
Sometimes coulemptuous = professing to have the 
inncr light. Ods. 


1563 Win3et Jour Scoir Thre Die Wks. 1888 I. 90 The 
haly penitent man Serapion, quha..wes illuminate the 
spirit of prophetic. 1§79 J. Firep tr. Caftin's 13 Serin, 


Ded. 13 jb, loyning and conixing so neere with Anabaptists, 
the spiritual! illuminate, Pelagians, and other mierile 
mongers. 1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav. 27 You may bee 
counted illuminate botchers for a while, but your end 
will bee Good people pray for vs. 1613 Purcuas Pélgriiu- 


ave (1614) 489 The illuminate Elders of the Familists. 1617 
Morvson /fim. 1. 1. Vv. 72 Cloysters,.of repenting or illu. 
ininate women, so they call whores entring Cloysters. 1672 


Cave Prim. Chr... viii. (1673 211 Speaking to the illu- 
Ininate or Baptized. @1677 Barrow Sernt. (1686) III. 
xxiti. 258 The nos illuminate Seraphims. 

3. Enlightened intellectnally; well - informed, 
learned. arch. 

1579 Fucker sfeskins’ Parl 121 The illuminate doctor 
cryeth out agaynste his obcecate and blind enemies. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 3 If they be illuminate by 
learning. 1649 J. cciiston tr. Bedmen's Ep. (1886) 84 As 
the illuminate mind shall well see. 

4. =JLLUMINATED 5. 

1851 R. H. Stopparp //yiun to Flora, \luminate missals 
open on the meads, Bending with rosaries of dewy beads. 

B. sd. A spiritually or intellectually enlightened 
person, or one claiming to be so; one initiated into 
‘the mysteries’. arch. 

1600 W. Watson Decacoridon (1602) 100 That bold attempt 
against such illuminates, and inen sitting neare vnder God 
Almighties knee. 1612 T'. James Jesuits’ Down. 14 Every 
Tesuit takes wpon him to be an illuminate, an inculpate 
guider of soules. 1683 Tryon /Vay fo //ealth 262 This great 
Philosopher and Illuminate of his Age. 1860 Lowe. in 
Atlautic Alonthly Aug. 248 The illuminate too often looks 
upon the stems and flowers of language..as mere handles 
by which to pull np the grimy tubers. 1889 F. Hace in 
Nation (N.Y.) XLIX. 334/3 Not one of these illuminates 
has given proof of ..even a moderate acquaintance with [etc.]. 

Illuminate (il!#mine't), v. Also 6 illum-, 
yllumynate, fa. ¢. (.S¢.) illumnat. [f. L. i//7- 
mindt-, ppl. stem of i//aimindre to throw light on, 
light up, brighten, set in a clear light, make illus- 
trious; in med.L. to baptize, to kindle, to paint or 
limn in colours; f. Iu-1 +4 /imen light] 

L. trans. To light up, give light to. 

1535 StEwarT Cron. Scot. 11. 604 Ane feild of birneist gold 
so bricht, That all the land illumnat with greit licht. a2 1545 
Boorve Pronost, Prol. in/utrod, Anow/.(1870) Forewords 25 
Lyke tothe son. .illumynatynge as well the inferyal planetes 
as the superyal planetes. 1667 Mitton /. LZ. vil. 350 God 
made two great lights .. And set them inthe Firmament of 
Heav'n To illuminate the Earth. 1718 Lapy M.W. Moxtacu 
Let. to C’tess Bristol 10 Apr., The mosque {is} illuminated 
with a vast numher of lamps. 1736 J. McUre in Z. Boyd's 
Ziou's Flowers (1855) App. 32/2 It is illuminated with 41 
windows. 1872 Yeats 7echn. Hist. Conan. 139 Most dwell- 
ings were illuminated by brands or torches of pinewood, 

b. To give light to, or remove blindness from 


(the eyes), esp. fig. in religious sense. 

1582 Bestrey Mou. AMatrones 1, 209 Mluminate mine 
eies..O good Lord, that I sleepe not in darkenes. 1596 
SrENSER //yuine Beautie 20 Doe thou vouchsafe witb thy 
love-kindling light T’ illuminate my dim and dulled eyne. 
1638 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. (ed. 2) 74 He commands his 
sonnes eyes .. to he forfetted, hut the poyson is more mer- 
cifull, leaving one eye a little illuminated. 1671 FLAVEL 
Fount. of Life x. 30 To sin with eyes clearly illuminated 
with the purest Ligbt. ' 

2. To shed spiritual light upon; to enlighten 
spiritually ; in qnot. 1698, to bring the Gospel to. 

(In mod. use consciously figurative from 1.) 

1538 StarKEY England 11.1. 143 Vbat hyt may plese Hym 
..to yllumynate and lyght our hartys and myndys. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Cout. Prayer Litany, That it maye please thee 
to illuminate all Bishops, pastours, and ministers .. with 
true knowlege and vnderstandyng of thy word. 1611 
Bisie //ed, x. 32 The former dayes, in which after yee were 
illuminated, ye indured a great fight of afflictions. a 1656 
Hates Sin agst. H. Ghost Tracts (1677) 13 Anciently, to be 
illuminated signified to he Baptized. 1698 Frver tcc. £. 


| 


ILLUMINATED. 


India _% P. 271 St. Basil illuminated the lower Armenia. 
1719 De For Crusoe i. vi, That fle .. would further illumi- 
nate them with a beam of his heavenly grace. 1875 MANNING 
Afission HH. Ghost iv. 99 Faith therefore illuminates us to 
know that God is the end for which we were made. 

3. To enlighten intellectually ; to give knowledge 
or understanding to. 

¢1566 J. ALDay tr. Boaystuan's Theat. World Viijh, Ex- 
cellent Doctors in this Universitie. .by «hose good condition 
and doctrine all Europe is at this daye illuminated, 1635 

« Haywarb tr. Siouds's Banish'd Vire. 91 Disciplines 
iluininate the intellect. 1776 Boswert Let. to Johnson 
29 Feh., You have illuminated my mind, and relieved me 
from imagine, shackles of conscientious obligation. A/od. 
Testimonitl, 1 cannot imagine a teacher more gifted to 
lead, encourage, and illuminate a body of young students. 

4. To throw light upon (a subject ; to make 
luminous or clear; to elucidate. Also abso/. 

1586 Ferne Silaz. Gentrie Yo Gentlem. Inner Temple, 
Other autentique prohacions did illuminate and give in- 
formation, 1604 R. Cawprey able Alph., Illuminate, to 
inlighten, or make plaine. @ 1624 Swinnurne S/onsa/ls 
(1686) 17 Which Reason might be illuminated with sundry 
Examples. @1748 Watts ‘J.), My health is insufficient to 
amplify these remarks, and to illuntinate the several pages 
with variety of examples. 1791 Boswetr Johnson Feb. an. 
1744, Lhe various incidents [in Johnson's ' Life of Savage‘) 
are. .illuminated throughout with so much philosophy. 1851 
D. Witson /’reh, Anz. (1863) IL. tv. iv. 267 All combine to 
illuminate the ohscure period of. history. 

5. ‘Fo make resplendent or illustrious ; to shed 
a lustre npon. 

1601 SHaks. Ful. C. 1. iii. 110 What trash is Rome?.. 
When it serues For the base matter, to illuminate So vilea 
thing as Cesar. 1632 Lirncow /'rav. x. 497 The chiefesi 
Gentry... All which in each degree. . illuminat the soyle with 
grandure. 1830 D'Israeu Chas, J IL. iv. 43 Hampden was 
to have illyminated with his genius this new order of govern- 
ment. 1850 Ropertson Serve, Ser. ul. vii, 103 Self-sacrifice 
illuminated by love. ¥ 

6. ‘To decorate profuscly with lights, as a sign of 
festivity or in honour of some person or some event. 

1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3842/1 The whole City being in an 
extraordinary manner illuminated. 1717 tr Frezier’s Voy, 
204 The Stceples of the Church were adorn‘d with Ensigns 
. and illuminated with Lanthorns. 1863 ///ustr. Lond. News 
28 Mar. 358,2 The hotels .. and places of business were 
illuminated with .. transparencies and varicgated lamps. 

7. To set alight, light, kindle. rare. 

1658 Witusrorp Secrets Vat. 66 (\t) will extinguish a 
torch that is lighted, and being inimediately put iu again, 
it will illuminate i 1849 ‘Tackeray Pendenuis xxxvili, 
The butler. .illuminated he antique Gothic chandelier. 

b. intr. (for refl.) To take fire, to kindle. 

1801 Aled, Frul. V. 583 The wood ., when it begins to 
illuminate, is mostly deprived of its resinous particles. 

8. To decorate (an initial letter, word, or text, in 
a manuscript) with gold, silver, and brilliant colours, 
or with elaborate traccry and miniature designs, 
exccuted in colours ; to adoin (a manuscript, inserip- 
tion, text, etc.) with such decorative letters and 


miniatures. + Formerly, also, to colour a map. 

(In this sense it has taken the place of EExtusixe.) 

170 Putri, Fo Amninate,..to draw in Gold and 
Colours the beginning Letters and other Ornaments, as it is 
done in many old Manuscript Hooks; to lay Colours upon 
Maps and Prints, 1710 Hearne Collect. \O. H.S.) TI. 47 
Some of the Letters are illuminated. 1774 Warton fist. 
Lug. Poetry Dissert ii. (1775) 1. 42 He was so fond of letters, 
that he aid noi disdain to Glo and illuminate hooks. 1864 
Linnet’s Tria/ 11. ut, viii. 88 That shall he the text which 
I choose, to illuminate and hang up in my bedroom. 

Hence Illuminating v6/. sb, and pp/. a.; Mw 
minatingly adv., in an illuminating way. 

€1561 VERON Free-will 4b, Without the illuminating 
and inspiration of the holye ghost. 1632 Litncow 7rav. u 
31 Tbe splendor of the illuminating Image. 1643 Mitton” 
Divorce u, iii, The illuminating guidance of Gods Law. 
1780 Cowrer Sable Salk 712 Yo shed illuminating rays On 
every scene and suhject it surveys. 1854 ‘TomMLINSON 
Arago's Astron. 127 Each point of the illuminating surface 
will project ..a light which will diminish in the inverse 
Proportion of the squares of the distances. 1860 READE 
Cloister & H.1, 12 He had made several trials at illu. 
minating. 1891 G, MerepitH One of our Cong. III. x 
249 It was the more illuminatingly damnatory for heing 
recognized as the sentiment which no father should feeL 

Illuminated (iliz-mineitéd), A/a. [f. IuLu- 
MINATE v. +-ED]; cf. ILLUMINATE a.] 

1. Lighted up; made light, luminous, or resplen- 
dent. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. u. 9% Such like illuminated ayr 
as tbis we breathe in. 1915 tr. Paucirollus’ Rerum Mle 
I. 1. vi. 17 The Bononian Stone .. if exposed a while to 
illuminated Air, will imbibe the Light. 183: Brews 
Optics Introd. 2 Light is emitted from every point of a 
luminous or of an illuminated body. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch & Clockut. 85 \Muminated dials for turret clocks 
are as a rule made of opalescent glass. 

2. Having or claiming spiritual enlightenment. 

1606 G. Wloovcocke] tr. fustine Llivh, Anabaptists.. 
trusting vnto illuminated reuelations. 1768 H. WALProLe 
Hist. Doubts Pref. 3 All very ancient history except that 
of the illuminated Jews is a perfect fable. 1863 Geo. EuloT 
Rowuola \, i, Every revelation .. has many meanings, which 
it is given to the illuminated only to unfold. 

3. Enlightened intellectually. , 

1661 Bove Style of Script. (1675) 123, They believe them 
to have heen endowed with very illuminated intellectuals. 
1791 Paine Rights of Man ied. 4) 10 That august, illu- 
minated and illuminating body of men. 1831 CARLYLE 
Sart, Res. in. viii, ‘But is it not the deepest Law of 
Nature that she he constant?’ cries an illuminated class, 


ILLUMINATI. 


4. Of or belonging to various societies or orders 


called ?//uminaiz. Also abso/, =ILLUMINATI. 

1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 271 One of the illu- 
minated fathers of the Familists. 1686 tr. Souhours’ St. 
Jgnatius . 77 In Spain certain Visionaries, who were 
call'd the Illuminated, or Men of new Lights. 1802 Edin. 
Rev. 1. 17 ‘The object of the Illuminated Orders was 
probably. .unattainahle. 

5. Of letters, writing, manuscripts, etc.: Adomed 
with brilliant colours, mctallic pigments, etc. (see 
ILLUMINATE z. 8). 

1712 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) 111. 372 Not only the 
Black, hut all the Red (commonly call'd Illuminated 
Letters) are printed. 1765 Btackstone Comes, (1774) 1. 
255 A copy of this act, elegantly engrossed and illuminated. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Truth Wks. (Bohn) Il. 51 
Illuminated missals. ; . ; 

b. College slang. Of a text : Having an interlinear 


translation. 

18st B. H. Hate College Words 261 Illuminated books 
are preferred..to ponies or hobhies, as the text and trans- 
lation in them are brought nearer to one another. 

| TNuminati (il'#minetai, ilzminatz), sd. p/. 
Also sizg. illuminato (-4'to); + plur. -oes. 
[Plural of L. i/étmindtus, It. -alo ‘ enlightened’, 
used in fig. sense.] A name assumed by or applied 
to various societies or sects because of their claim 
to special enlightenment in religious, or (later) 
intellectual, matters. 

a. Applied to a sect of Spanish heretics which 
existed in the 16th c. under the name 4/umbrados 
or ‘enlightened’; subsequcntly, to a similar but 
obscure sect of Faiilists which arose in France in 
Louis XIIT’s reign. 

1599 Sanpys Exrope Sec. (1632) 166 An other pestilent 
Sect there was not long since of the Illuminati in Aragon. 
1652 R. Boreman Countr. Catech. ii. 5 The Illuminatoes of 
the times, the Anahaptists. 1686 tr. Bouhours’ St. lgna- 
tius .77 The Inquisitors..were induced to believe, that 
«.the Person.. might either be an IHluminato or a Lutheran. 
1749 Be. Lavincton Lnthns. Methodists & Papists (1754) 
1,11, 114 The Alumbrado’s or Illuminati of Spain. 

b. Used to render Ger. //uminalen, the name 
of a celebrated secret society, founded at Ingolstadt 
in Bavaria, in 1776, by Professor Adam Wcishanpt, 
holding deistic and republican principles, and 
having an organization akin to freemasonry ; hence 
applied to other thinkers regarded as atheistic or 
free-thinking, e.g. the French Encyclopzdists. 

1797 J. Rostson (¢sfZe) Proofs of a Conspiracy against all 
the Religions and Governments of Europe, carried on in the 
secret meetings of Freemasons, Illuminati, and Reading 
Societies, 1798 WasHincTon Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 119 
The doctrines of the Illuminati and principles of Jacobinism. 
1802 Kett Elem. Gen. Knowl. 71 (Jod.) The Freethinkers 
of England, the Philosophists of France, and the Illuminati 
of Germany. 

c. gen. Persons affecting or claiming to posscss 
special knowledge or cnlightenment on any sub- 
ject: often used satirically. 

1816 T. L. Peacock Headlong Halli, The conversation 
among these illuminati soon became animated. 1846 H. 
Rocers £ss. I. iv. 157 What was dark to himself was 
happily quite clear to these illuminati [the alchemists). 
1850 Marc. Furrer Life without & Life within (1860) 41 
Wilhelm is deemed worthy of admission to the society of 
the Illuminati, that is, those who have pierced the secret of 
life, and know what it is to be and to do. a 1878 Sir 
G. Scort Recollect. iii. (1879) 111 All thanks and honour.. 
to the older Pugin however much our illuminati may sneer. 
1887 Contenip. Rev. Apr. 592 An illuminato like Katkoff 
may write as if Russia was invincible; practical men know 
hetter. 

Illumination (il!zminzt-fan). [a. F. Mumina- 
tion (14th c., Oresme), ad. L. tl/imindlion-em, n. 
of action f. dimeindre to ILLUMINE, ILLUMINATE.] 

1. The action of illuminating; the fact or con- 
dition of being illuminated; a lighting up, a sup- 
plying of light. 

Circle oY tllnutination : see Circe sé, 2a, 

1563 W. Fucks Meteors (1640) 11 Fyre scattered in the 
ayre, or illuminations, are generated in the lowest region of 
the ayre. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1292 Mercurie 
.-plaied at dice with the Moone, and won from her the 
seventieth part of every one of her illuminations. 1766 
tr. Beccaria’s Ess. Crimes xi. (1793) 44 The illumination of 
the streets during the night at the public expense. 1784 
Cowrer Task tv. 274 The glowing hearth may satisfy awhile 
With faint illumination. 1816 Pravrair Nat. PAvi. 1. 83 

circle separating Day from Night, or the light from 
the dark hemisphere of the earth, is called the Circle of 

Mumination. 1869 Tynpaut in Forty. Rev. 1 Feh. 226 
dhe source of illumination chosen was the electric light... 

The dirt and filth..were strikingly revealed by this method 
of illumination. 

b. Optics. Degree of lighting np; the intensity 
of the light falling upon a surface, as measurable by 
the amount reflected from each unit of the surface. 

1863 ATKINSON tr. Ganot's Physics § 410 The illumination 
of a surface placed in a beam of parallel luminous rays is 

the same at all distances. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts I. 881 

Experiments for determining the relative illumination of 
the different lights. 

ec. Directly fg. or in fig. context. 

, 1646 Sir T. Browne Psevd. Ef, 1. v. 18 Our understand. 

Ings being eclipsed.. we must betake our selves to wayes of 

reparation, and depend upon the illumination of our en- 

deavours. 1662 Srituncet. Orig. Sacr. 1. v. § 5 Nature is 
sensible of, .the imperfection of its own light, and therefore 
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seems rather to require further illumination. 1825 Lams 
Elia Ser. 1. Superannuated Man, The prospect..threw 
something of an illumination upon the darker side of my 
oe ae ; ; ans 

. Spiritual enlightenment ; divine inspiration ; 
+ spec. baptism (ods.). (The earliest sense in Eng.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rn. viii. (MS. Harl. 614) 10b/2 
He clepep & bringep pe neber ordris, to be parteners of fe 
illumynacioun of pe schynynge of god. c14sotr. De /mita- 
tione ui, Contents xxvii, A praier for illuminacion of mynde. 
1570 Dee A/ath. Pref. 15 Speciall priuiledge of Illumina- 
tion, or Reuelation from heauen. 31640 Hapincton Castara 
m1. (Arb.) 112 Confounding with supernaturall illumination, 
the opinionated judgement of the wise. 1725 tr, Dupin's 
Eccl. Hist. 17th C. 1. v. 57 Besides the Name of Baptism 
.. they gave it also the Name of Illumination, of Light, of 
Circumcision. 1845 H. J. Rose Theology in Exncycl. 
Metrop. 11. 872/1 Ecclesiastical History gives us several 
instances of similar claims to prophecy and divine illumi- 
Nation. 1857 KesLe Eucharist. Adorat. 15 In baptism 
we are illuminated, in illumination adopted. ; 

b, p/ An instance of this; an inspiration; a 
revelation. 

¢31340 Hasrote Prose Tr. 17 Pe deuelle entirs pan by fals 
illumynacyons, and fals sownnes and swetnes, and dyssaues 
a mans saule. 1634 Str T. Herpert 7rav. 220 Madoc 
ingeniously perusing the older illuminations and seeing in 
some things the prophecie of this authentique Bardh. 1764 
Harmer Uédserv. 1x. vi. 250 Worship God..to Whom in 
justice you ought to ascribe these illuminations. 1878 
C. Stanrorp Syd. Christ i, 12 Whose soul was.. visited 
with preternatural illuminations. : 

3. Intellectual enlightcnment ; information, learn- 
ing; toccas. in Z/., intellectual gifts. Also, the 
‘enlightenment’ or doctrines of the /Humznalz. 

163% Sig T. Hersert Jrav. 12 They (Columbus and 
Americus] had an Antecessor from whose writings and 
Plats they had their illuminations. 1658 Evetyn Déary 
27 Jan., These and the like illuminations, far exceeded 
his age. 1692 Ray Déssol. World ui. ix. (1732) gor After 
further Illumination they were hetter informed. 1862 
Lewes Stud. Ani. Life i. 41 From the illumination of 
many minds on many points, Truth must finally emerge. 
1881 J. C. SHaire Asfects Poetry iv. 105 To turn the tide 
against the Illumination, of which Voltaire, Diderot, and 
the host of Encyclopzdists were the high priests. 1886 
Dowven Shelley 1. 534 ‘The materialistic philosophers of 
the French Illumination. 1893 Sir R. Bat. Story of Sun 
75. The illumination which mathematics alone can afford. 

4., The lighting up of a building, town, etc. (now 
usually in a decorative way, with coloured lights 
arranged in artistic designs, etc.),in token of festivity 
or rejoicing. b. with az and #/. An instance of 
this; also f/ the lights, or figures composed of 
lights, used in such decoration. 

1691 Lurrrete Brief Rel, (1857) 11. 293 With many bone- 
fires and illuminations at night. 1698 FrvER Acc. E. /ndia 
& P. 94 A Time of Soleinnity sometimes kept for several 
Weeks together with Illuminations on their Houses. 1767 
Frankun Left, Wks. 1887 IV. 39 At the Church of Notre 

Jame, where we went to see a magnificent illumination, 
with figures, etc. 1823 Byrox ¥van vi. xliv, When London 
had a grand illumination. .So that the streets of colour’d 
lamp$ are full. 1864 Dasly Tel. 20 Sept., The illuminations 
were really magnificent. 

attrib, %797 Mrs. Rapcuiere /taliax xiii, It was an illu- 
mination night. 

+5. Elucidation. Obs. rare. 

1656 B. Harris Parival’s [ron Age wu xvi. 32 For the re- 
stauration of learning, and for the illumination and illustra- 
tion of Sciences. 1658 Puittirs, //nmina tion, the same 
[as /ducidation, an explaining or making clear]. 

6. The embellishment or decoration of a letter 
Or writing with bright or luminons colonrs, the use 
of gold and silver, the addition of elaborate tracery 
or ininiatnre illustrations, etc. : see ILLUMINATE 7.8. 
b. with 27 The designs, miniaturcs, and the like, 
employed in such decoration. +¢. Formerly, also, 
the colouring of maps or prints. 

1678 Prictutes (ed. 4), /éduntsnatiot,..a laying colours 
upon Maps or Printed Pictures ; so as to give the greater 
light, as it were, and beauty to them. 1856 Ruskin A/od, 
Paint. I11. iv. viii. § 9 The distinctive difference between 
illumination and painting proper, being, that illumination 
admits no shadows, but only gradations of pure colour. 
1858 Hawtuorne Fr. & /t. ¥rnds. 1]. 112 Beautiful illu- 
minations, the vermilion and gold of which looked as 
brilliant now as they did five centuries ago, 1870 Ruskin 
Lect. Art v. 138 Perfect illumination is only writing made 
lovely ; the moinent it passes into picture making it has 
lost its dignity and function. 

Illuminatism (il'zminétiz’m). [f. Invumt- 
NAT-I or Ger. /Muminal-en +-1SM.) =ILLUMINISM. 

1798 Haw. More Fem. Educ. (1799) 1. 42 Poetry as well 
as prose, romance as well as history, writings on philo- 
sophical as well as on political subjects, have thus been 
employed to instil the principles of Iluminatism. 1842 
Blackw. Mag. L1. 52 There would be ample materials .. in 
the mesmerism of France, and the illuminatism of Germany. 

Huminatist! (il'z-minétist). [f. as prec. + 
-IsT.) = ILLuMrnist. 

1851 S. Jupp A/argaret i. vii. (1871) 274 A third sect, 
who are less despised, and yet are more contemptible—the 
Illuminatists. 1880 T. Frosr Forty Years’ Recoll. 13 Vhe 
day dreams of the Iluminatists, St. Simon and Fourier. 

Illu-minatist?. rave. [f. ILLUMINATE v. + -IST.] 
An illnminator of mannscripts. 

1845 J. Saunpers Cabinet Pict. Eng. Life, Chaucer ror 
It is the monks leaving work .. but the caligrapher and the 
illuminatist stir not..they go on busier than ever, 


Illuminative (ilizmine'tiv, -étiv), 2. (s6.) [f. 
L. iminat-, ppl. stem of tlimindre to 1LLuMi- 


ILLUMINATORY. 


NATE: see Cf. F. iduminalif (15th c., 


Gerson).] 

1. Having the property of illuminating, lighting 
up, or affording light. . 

1644 Dicsy Two read. 1. iv. (1645) 38 The illuminative 
action of fire. 1706 Puitwies, /é/uminatrve Month,. that 
space of Time, during which the Moon gives Light, or is to 
be seen betwixt one Conjunction and another. 1870 J. 
ScorFerRn Stray Leaves Science 106 Carbon. .united with 
hydrogen... becomes ordinary illuminative gas. 

Jig. 1855 CartyLe in Wemyss Reid Life Ld. Honghton 
(1891) I. xi. 526 The sight of your face will he illuminative 
to everybody in these premises. 

2. Having the quality or claim of illuminating 
spiritually or intellectually; sfec. applied to the 
second stage of spiritual advancement : see quots. 

1649 JER. Tavior Gé. Exemip. 1. v. iit. go After .. the puni- 
tive part of repentance is resolved on, and hegun, and put 
forward .. we then enter into the illuminative way of re- 
ligion ; and set upon the acquist of virtues and the purchase 
of spiritual graces. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes wv. xxv. 287 
Illuminative and inspired physick he detested. 1669 Woop- 
HEAD Sf. Leresa 1, xxii. (1671) 144 After many yeares first 
passed through the Purgative way, and some advance made 
in the Illuminative. 1830 Soutnry in For. Rev. & Cent. 
Misc. V. 318 The purgative, illuminative, and unitive stages 
of devotion. 1858 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. vi. vii. I]. 108 A 
glimpse into the interior of the Berlin Schloss..which will 
be illuminative to the reader. 1872 Lippon Elem. Relig. 
iv. 129 Revelation must be not merely illuminative, hut 
remedial. 

b. Const. of. rare. 

1701 Norris /deal World 1. iii. 157 Upon the contrary 
supposition, that of God’s knowing the creatures in them- 
selves, the consequence will be, that the creatures are freely 
illuminative of their Creator. 

3. Pertaining to the illumination of writing. 

1870 T. Nicuots Handy Bk. Brit. Mus, iv. 393 The finest 
and richest specimen of Anglo-Saxon illuminative art. 

B. sé. An illuminating agent. rare. 

ar7ir Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 236 The 
Book inspir'd .. ‘There all Inflammatives of Love Divine ; 
There all sublime Iluminatives shine. 

Tluminato, sing. of ILLumINATI. 

Illuminator (il'é-mineitar), fad. L. idimi- 
ndlor, agent-n. f. 2Witmindre to ILLUMINATE. Cf. 
F. tueminateur (17th c.).] 

1. He who or that which illuminates or gives 
light ; an illuminating agent. 

1598 Fiorio, //nm/rnatore, an illuminator or light-giuer. 
1755 JonNSON, /é/usminator, one who gives light. 1834 Vew 
Monthly Mag. XLII. 260 Steam and gas .. are the grand 
facilitators and illuminators of the intercourse of the most 
distant provinces. 1883 Centnry J/ag. XXV1. 339 To pro- 
duce a cheap illuminator from water. 

b. fechn. Applied to various instruments or 
devices. 

a. In a microscope or other optical instrument: A lens or 
mirror for concentrating the light. b. In Surgery: An ine 
strument for directing a strong light into any cavity of the 
body, or for illuminating an internal part. ¢c. A glazed 
opening in a floor, the deck of a ship, etc., to admit light to 
the part beneath. 

1837 Gorinc & Pritcnarn Microgr. 9, Fig. 4 is an illumi- 
nator for opaque objects. . 

2. One who illuminates or cnlightens spiritually. 

(The earliest sense in Eng.) 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt, (1881) 15 The holy ghoost, con- 
firmatour and Illumynatour of al good werkes. @1711 KEN 
Hymus Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 180 For heav'’nly Truth 
dispos’d, ‘Then their Illuminatour they adore. 1866 J. G. 
Mureuy Comm. Exod. xxviii. 30 ‘The Lord above is the 
great Illuminator of the darkened soul. 

3. One who cnlightens intellectually, who im- 
parts instruction or knowledge; applied contemp- 
tuously to the 18th century INuminati. 

1777 Pennant Zool. 1V. Advt. 4 That wonderful man 
(after Ray) the greatest illuminator of the study of Nature. 
1799 [/ist. Europe in Ann. Keg. 11/1 The new illuminators, 
who despised all experience, and disdained all wisdom but 
theirown, 1809-10 CoLeRipGe Friend (1865) 214 The light 
of philosophy, when it is confined to a small ininority, points 
out the pessessors as the victims, rather than the illuminators, 
of the multitude. 1862 F. Hatt Aimtu Philos. Syst. 215 
note, Itis one’s self that apprehends, and..the illuminator 
desiderated by the Vedantins is superfluous. 

+4. One who makes resplendent or illnstrious. 

1605 VeRSTEGAN Dec. Intell. vii. (1634) 203 The poet 
Geffery Chaucer, who. .is of some called the first illuminator 
of the English tongue. 

5. One who embellishes letters with gold and 
colours, or manuscripts with ornamental writing 
so embellished : see ILLUMINATE v. 8. 

(1655 Futter Mist. Camb. 24 Ilnminatores, such as 
gave light and lustre to Manuscripts.] 1699 WANLEY in 
Lett. Lit, Alen (Camden) 286 It seems to ine to have heen 
the name..of the Illuminator. 1708 Hearne Collect. 8 Oct. 
(QO. H. S.) IL. 138 They are ., of a .. large size for y* use of 
y°? Hluminators. 1762-71 H. Watpote Wertue's Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) 1. 69 The most valuable artists of that age were 
the illuminators of manuscripts. 1841 W. Spacpinc /taly 
& /t. Ist. M1. 244 Fra Angelico, educated as an illuminator 
of manuscripts. 

Ilwminatory, a. rare. [f. L. t/liminai- (see 
ILLUMINATE v.) + -oRY.] Illuminative; explanatory. 
(In quot. 1762, applied to the colouring of a map.) 

1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. V1. 512 In the leaf con- 
taining the whole dutchy of Silesia, the division of the 
county is erroneously marked, .. the principality of Jauer 
belonging to the prefecturate of Breslau .. whereas the 
illuminatory strokes include it within that of Brieg. 1822 
Wuewre Let. to Hare 17 July in Todhunter de. W's 


ATIVE. 


ILLUMINE. 


Wks. (1876) 11. 47 You have time plenty to look forwards lo 
the commencement of yonr illuminatory course in October. 

Illumine (il!# min), v. Also 4-6 iNlumyne, 
yl. [a. F. emer (1 2-13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. iimindre.] =IL.umNnate v. 

1. trans. To light up, shed light upon; to shine 
upon or into; to light up in token of rejoicing or 
honour. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vin. 228 Thair speris, thair pennownys, 
& thar scheldis Of licht Hlumynit all the feldis. 1447 
30KENHAM Seyntys (Roxb.) 22 A ful greth lyht Illumyned 
sodeynly that derk presoun, rg00-20 Dunpar 7histle & 
Hose 41 IWlumynit our with orient skyis brycht. 1667 
Mitton P, Z. 1. 666 The sudden blaze Far round illumin’d 
hell. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 1. 375 Clouds .. illumined 
by the sun. 1852 Tennyson Ode IWellingtou viii, When 
the long-illumined cities flame Their ever eye iron leader's 
fame. 1860 T'yxpatt Gélac. 1. xxvii. 202 The Aiguille and 
Doéme were most singularly illumined. 

Aig. 241550 in Dunbar's Poents (1890) 322 Jesus the sterne 
of most bewte In the is rissin .. Fro dirknes to illumyne the. 
1856 Sat. Kev. I]. 465/2 Casual expressions .. illumine 
hidden depths in the man's heart and character. 

b. To give light or sight to (the eyes), 

1548 Hate Chron, len. VIII 188), When god had 
illumined the eies of the kyng. 1567 7 rvall Treas, (1850) 30 
Who ilumineth myne eyes to see my saluation, 

c. tulr, To become light or bright ; to be illu- 
minated. 

1500-20 Dunaar Thistle & Rose 21 All the houss illamynit 
of hir lemys. /dfd. 157 All the land illuinynit of the licht. 
1773 J Ross Fratricide tv. 598 (MS) ‘Vhe clouds up-rise, 
and Heav'n’s dark hetnisphere Ilunsines asthey pass. 180% 
Anna Seward Lett. (1811) V. 395 Our city illumines to- 
morrow. : 

2. To enlighten spiritually; to convert; to in- 
spire. (The earliest sense in Eng.) 

¢3340 Hamrote Prose J’r. 14 When the resone..es 
illuminede with grace for to be-halde Godde and gastely 
thynges. 1382 Wyciir Afed. vi. 4 Hem that oonys ben 
iNumyned [L. luminats). ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay- 
mou xiv. 335 Good lord, ye crested and made our fader 
Adam..and yllunyned him with the grace of the holi gost. 
1554 in Strype Eccl. AZem. (1721) 111. App. xvii. 43 Which 
faith is..wrought by the H. Ghost ..Where through .. the 
mind is illumined. 18., 1. Wittiams //yuin, * Disposer 
Suprene’, The lights thou hast kindled In darkness around, 
O may they illumine Our spirits within. 

3. To enlighten mentally or intellectually. rave. 

@1§29 Skxeiton Lowge of Courte 20 Ignoraunce full soone 
dyde me dyscure, And shewed that in this arte I was not 
sure; For to illumyne, she sayde, ! was to dulle. 
Remedie of Love xxx, O ye muses nine Whilom ye were 
wont to be mine aide & light. My penne to direct, ny braine 
to illumine. 1667 Mitton /”. Z. 1. 23 What in me is dark 
Illumine. 1784 Ve Lolme’s Eng. Const. Life, Whose labours 
delighted and illumined mankind. 1847 Lytton Lucretia 
u. vi, This benighted mind, only illumined by a kind of 
miserable astuteness. ; : 

4. To brighten as with light, to make radiant. 

1508 Dunxear Goldyn Targe 238 Vhy fresch anamalit 
termes celicall This mater coud illumynit haue ful! brycht. 
1592 SHaks. Wen. & Ad. 486 And as the bright sun glorifies 
tbe sky, So is her face illumined with her cye. 1851 Loner. 
Gold. Leg. \. Castle Vautsberg, Like a happy lover Who 
jllumines life with dreaming! 1871 R. Eris Catuddus Ixiv. 
34 Delight their faces illumines. — 

5. To illuminate (manuscripts, etc.) ; also fig. 

1717 Pore Let. to Lady MW, Montagu Oct., She..had 
his sonnets curiously copied out, and illumined with letters 
of gold. 1738 — Epil. Sat. 11, 121 To Cato Virgil pay‘d one 
honest Jine; O let my Country's Friends illumine mine ! 

Hence INu-mined /f/. a. INu-mining vd/. sb. 
and ppl. a. (472. and fig.) 

1382 WryctiF 2 Cor. iv. 6 To the illumynynge of the Science 
of the Cleernesse of God. 1526 Piler. Perf (W. de W. 
1531) 1 b, The sentences of illumyned doctours concemynge 
perfeccyon. 1641 Mitton Aefornt, 1. (1851) 68 The third 
Subsistence of Divine Infinitude, illumining Spirit. 1727-41 
Cuamsers Cycé. s.v., The sect of illuntined was revived in 
France in the year 1634..but they were so hotly pursued by 
Louis XIII, that they were soon destroyed. The brothers 
of the rosy cross, are sometimes also called illumined. 1777 
G. Forster Voy. round World 1.55 We procured a bucket 
full of the illuinined sea-water. 1860 Pusey J/in. Proph. 426 
Another il!lumining of the Holy Spirit came for the benefit 
of those who received the prophecy. 

Illuminee’. [ad. F. *//uminé, pa. pple. of 
t/luminer to ILLUMINE, used subst.: see -EE.] One 
of the Illuminati. 

[1799 Lett. Lit, Meu (Camden) 450 Having its Ministry, 
Councils, and Army filled with /Maminés who are by pro- 
fession enemies to Monarchy.] 1800 W. Taytor in Monthly 
Mag. V111. 600 The order of Illuminees went to work only 
with the weapons of oral and written instruction. 

Tlluminer (ili#minar). Also 5 illumynour, 
-are, 7,9-or. [f. ILLusineE v.+-ER], In isthc. 
found also with AF. ending -ozr (:—OF. -cor, -eur: 
-dtorem), whence also later -or. For 16th c. Sc. 
form in -are, see -AR*.] 

1. An illuminator; an enlightener. “7. and fg. 

¢ 1490 tr. De /mitatione i. ii. 65 Lorde god, inspirour & 
illumynour of prophetes. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 1/2 
(R. Suppl.) We haue grete nede of a doctour..of a condyter, 
of a ligbter or illuminer. 1§26 Pilger. Pers, (W. de W. 1531) 
180 b, An illumyner or a gyuer of lyght. 1655 Futter Cd. 
ffist. wv. i. § 48 A great Refiner, and Illuminer of our 
English tongue. e 

+ 2. A source of light; a luminary. Ods. 

¢€1500 Lancelot 3 The brycbt and fresch illumynare Up- 
risith arly in his fyre chare. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 1. 
xiii. 75 The Pyramid of Illumination. .enlarges her basis so 
much the more as the I}luminor is remote. 


€ 1532. 


48 


+3. An illuminator of manuscripts, etc. Ods. ! 

a 1661 Futter Worthies, Cambridgesh. 1. (1662) 161 The 
best INuminer or I.imner of onr age. 1824 J. Jounson 
Ty pogr.1.605 The whole body of monks, scribes, illuminors, 
and readers. ; 

Tlluminism (il'@-miniz’'m). [ad. F. t//em?- 
nisme (in Dict. Acad, 1835, f£. tl/uminer to IL- 
LUMINE: see -IS¢.] The doctrine or principles of 
the ILLuminati, or of any sect so called; gen. a 
theory, doctrine, or practice which involves belief 
in or claim to extraordinary spiritual or intel- 
lectnal enlightenment, or an aim or purpose to 
bring about such enlightenment in society. 

1798 W’. Taytor in Monthly Rev. XXV11. 509 The history 
of illuminisin will form a most interesting chapter in modern 
ecclesiastical annalx 3811 Suetey Let. to Godwin 2 Mar. 
‘The very great influence which some years since was gained 
i Illuminism. 1840 /‘raser’s Mag. XX1. 548 In Spain, 
Itluminism associated itself with freemasonry. 1856 R. 9. 
Vaucuan ALystics (1860) I. vin. ix. 9 In that age of pro- 
fessed Illuminisin, in the times of Voltaire and Diderot, 
when universal Aufklarung was to banish every medizval 
phantasm. 1861 H. Browse in Adds to Faith vii. 295 The 
very principle of illumninism: was, that there is, in man’s 
ininost Consciousness, an intuitional knowledge of truth. 
1879 Farkar Sf, Panu xxxix. 11.266 Conceited illuminism is 
x» deep an offence against charity as saintly self: satisfaction. 

ITMluminist! (ill#-minist). [f. as prec.: see 
-IsT.} One who holds the doctrine of illuminism ; 
one who claims to have or aims at a high spiritual, 
intellectual, or moral enlightenment ; one of the 
THuminal’. Also allrth, 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XX1. 549 Malte-Irun ..was likewise 
an IIluminist refugee. 1866 Contenip. Rev. 1. 380 ‘The 
illuminists of last century—Voltaire and his school. 1871 
Morty Crit, Misc. 1. 117 The mystical, or, a» he [de 
Maistre] said, the illuminist side of his mind, 1887 DowntNn 
Shelley 1 ii, 112 Mlow Sparticus Weishaupt founded the 
Society of Illunninists. 

Hence INumini‘stic a., pertaining to illuminism, 
or the illuminists. | 

| 
| 
| 


1860 in WoxrcestER citing Felectic Rew. 

Illu-'minist*. [f. litemine v. +-1st.) A pro- 
fessional illuminator of manuscripts, etc. 

1816 Sincer //ist. Cards 104 Rude outlines .. intended to 
pass through the hands of the Iluminist. 

IlNuminize (il'7-minaiz), v. [f. as prec. + -12E.] 

L zntr. To be an illum.nist; to play the illuminist. 

1800 CorEripce Let. to Southey 25 Jan. Lett. 1895 1. 323 
If to act on the belief that all things are the process, and 
that inapplicable truths are moral falsehoods, be to illuminize, 
why then I illuminize ! 

2. /rans. ‘ Yo initiate into the doctrine or prin- 
ciples of the Illuminati ’( Webster 1828 citing Amer. 
Neview). 

Duminor: see ILLuminen. 

+Illu:‘minous, a.! Ods. [f. In-? + Lusiy- 
ous: after 7/umine, etc.) Bright, illuminatory. 

cr48s Digby Myst, (1882) 11. 623 Pe bemys of grace xal 
byn Illumynows. 1560 Rottann Cr, benus 1.180 And sa 
the richt salbe Illuminous. 1745 Exiza Hrywoop Few. 
Sfect. (1748) 11. 208 It is not from below we are to expect 
any illuminous emanations. 


Illuminons (il'%minas, ill-), @.2 rare. [f. 
IL-2 + Luminous.] Non-luminous, opaque, dark. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., [lluminous (tdlumiuosus), without 
light. 1842 Sik H. Taytor Litwin the Fatr it. ii, This life 
..tohim Is but a tissue of illuminous dreams. 
Fasi-Ind. Also illupie, 
illipe(e, iloopoo, ilpa, ilupa. (Tamil r/uppaz 
or zruppat, Malayalam 7zraupfa.] An evergreen 
tree, Bassia longifolia (N.O. Sapolacew), a native 
of Southern India. //upi orl, a fixed solid oil 


obtained from the seeds of this tree. 

1832 H. Pinpinctos £ug. Index Plauts India 148 Illipee. 
1842 W. B. O'SHaucunessy Bengal Dispensatory, \lupei, 
I}lupi. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Lilipe Oil, [loopoo Oil, 
a solid oil expressed from the seeds of Bassia lougifolia. 
c18$5 Letruesy in Crrc. Se. 1. 95/1 Jipa otl, or Elooper 
unnay,..is expressed from the seeds of the Illupie tree... 
that is .. abundant in the Madras Presidency. 1875 Ure's 
Dict. Arts, [loopa oil. .used in India for illuminating pur- 
poses, and for the manufacture of soap. 

+ Lilu-re, INu-rement, Alterations of ALLURE, 
ALLUREMENT, under the influence of words having 
prefix 7/-. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 2 Cor. xi. 3 note, The sweet mouthes 
and illurements of Heretickes. 3638 Sir T. Hexsert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 218 [He] illured from Bahylon six bundred thousand 
soules. 1651 Burton's Anat. Afel. i. ii. NL iv. 494 If these 
illurements [earlier edd. allurements) do not take place for 
Simierus. @1661 Futter (Webster), The devil insnareth 
the souls of many men, by illuring them with tbe muck 
and dung of this world, to undo them eternally. 

Ill usage, ill-u‘sage. [Properly two words | 
like harsh usage, worse usage, but commonly hy- 
phened under the influence of 2//-zsed.] The action 
of using or treating ill ; bad or unkind treatment. 

[1569 in J. Hooker Life Sir P. Carew (1857) 234 The cruel 
and ill usages of my L. Deputy and S‘ Peter Carew.] 1621 
Burton Auat, Alel. 1. ii. wv. i, Too much severity and ill 
usage. 1818 Cossetr Pol. Reg. XX XIII. 298 They seldom 
fail to shew their just resentment of ill-usage. 1867 Trot- 
Lore Chrou, Barset 1.1.5 A manifest struggle to do his duty 
in spite of tbe world’s ill-usage. z 

Tll-use (i-l\y77-z), v. [Properly two words, 7// adv. 
+ ase vb., which under the influence of 7//-ased | 
(aided, perhaps, by aduse, miszse) have come to be | 


WIlupi (ilzpi-. 


ILLUSION. 


hyphened.] J/rans. To ‘use’ or treat badly; to 
deal cruelly, unkindly, or inconsiderately with. 

1841 Browninc /1ffa Introd. 30 If thou ill-usest Me, who 
am only Pippa. 2858 Lp. Sr. I.conanvs //andy-Bk. Prop. 
Law xii. 89 The object of the Act way to protect mothers 
from the tyranny of husbands who ill-use them. 1876 T. 
Harov /:thelberta (1890) 79, 1 would .. never desert you, 
ill-use me how you might ! 

Ill-used (i:lyzzd), pa. pple. and pp/. a. [Orig. 
two words, 7// ady. and zsed pa. pple., hyphened 
when used attmb.; now treated as pa. pple. of 
prec. vb.} Badly ‘ used’ or treated ; 11]-treated. 

1994 Suaks. Rich. /1/, w. iv. 356 (1623) Sweare not by time 
to come, for that thou hast ileys'd ere vo‘d, by times ill- 
vs'd [o]repast [Qos. misused. o'erpast]. ¢ 1600 — Senn. xcv, 
‘The hardest knife ill-used doth lose his edge. « 1656 Bp. 
Hate Kem. Wks. (1660) 109 Those.. guests who finde them. 
selves ill used. 1765 SMoLttTT 7 raz, xli.(1766) 11.2551) ain 
ill-used at the post-house in England, I can be accominodaied 
elsewhere. 1832 Tennyson Lotos-Faters 165 An ill-used 
race of men. 

Hence I:-u'sedness, condition of being ill-used. 
_ 1869 Mis. Writnxey IW'e Giz ds vi. (1873) 95 A tone of quiet 
ill-usedness. 

INu‘sible, 2. rare. [f. L. i/is-, ppl. stem of 
ilhidé-re to ILLUDE: sce -IBLE.] Capable of being 
illuded or deceived. 

@ 1631 Downe in Select. (1840) 98 God is not an illusible 
God, to be carried with promises, or purposes only. 

Illusion (il!z-zan). Also 4-5 iNlusyon(e, 4-6 
-sioun, 6 -tion. fa. F. ¢//esion (12th c. in Oxf. 
f’sal. \xxviii. 4), ad. L. r//istén-em mocking, jeer- 
ing, (in Vulg.) deccit, illusion, n. of action f.7//idéve 
to ILLup#.] The action of illuding, the condition 
of Leing illuded ; that whereby one is alluded. 

+1. The action of deriding or mocking ; derision, 
mockery. Also (with 7/.) au instance of this. Ods. 

(App. only as transl. of, or in reference to, L. rd/iszo.) 

1382 Wycur /sa. Ixvi. 4, I shal chesen the illusiouns 
[1308 scornyngis] of hem. c 1450 A/irour Saluactoun 4601 
Remyttyng the to pilat after this illusionne. 1526 /’sder. 
Lerf. (We de W. 1531) 249b, On his betrayenge and iilu- 
syons, how he was mocked & scorned before Anna and 
Cayphas. 1567 /'s. Zrxtx. in Gude & Godlie B.(S.T. S.) 
118 Our nichtbouris..Jeuch at vs with greit Ilusioun. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., didusiou,a mocking or scorning.. 

2. ta. The action, or an act, of deceiving the 
bodily eye by false or unreal appearances, or the 
mental eye by false prospects, statements, etc. ; de- 
ception, delusion, befooling. Ods. 

c1y0 Hamrotre /’70se Tr. 17 Wha-so ban will here 
aungells sange, and noghte be dyssayuede by feynynge .. ne 
by illusyone of pe enemy. ¢ 1386 Cnaccer Can. Vcom. Prol.g 
7. 120 To muchel folk we doon illusion. «¢ 1470 Henry 
Wallace vit. 5 With suttelte and wykkit illusione, The 
worthi Scottis to put to confusione. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. 
Wks. 130/2 Done by the deuil. . for the illusyon of them that 
with ydolatry had ceserued to be deluded. 1613 Snaks. 
flen. VITL,\. it. 178, 1 told my Lord the Duke, by th’ Diuels 
illusions The Monke might be deceiu'd. 1695 Woopwarp 
Nat. Hist. Earth vi. (1702) 249 This had been little better 
than a downright Illusion and abusing of him, 

b. The fact or condition of Leing deceived or 
deluded by appearances, or an instance of this; 
a mental state involving the attribution of reality 
to what is unreal; a false conception or idea; 
a deception, delusion, fancy. 

1571 Satir. Poems Reform. xxviii. 17 Can I nocht tell gif 
be Ilutioun, Or gif be feir sic fantaseis we tak. 1613 
Purcuas [ilgrimage (1614) 158 The illusions of their be- 
witched mindes. 1665 Stu.tixcre. Protest. Relig. 600 
[They] bave fallen into inany illusions and deceitful fancies, 
3719 YouNG Revenge v. ii, Let us talk of Love, Plunge our- 
selves deep into the sweet illusion. 1772 PrisstLey Just. 
Kelig. (1782) 1. 314 They could not be under an illusion 
tbemselves. 1862 H. Spencer /irst Princ. u. iii § 46 (1875) 
158 A sense of universal illusion ordinarily follows the read- 
ing of metaphysics. 1875 I:merson Lett. 4& Soc. Arms, 
Immortality Wks. (Bohn) 11), 286 ‘Ihe youtb puts off tbe 
illusions of the child. ; 

3. Something that deceives or deludes by pro- 
ducing a false impression; a deceptive or illusive 
appearance, statement, belief, etc.; in early use 
often sfec. An unreal visual appearance, an appati- 


tion, phantom. 

¢1374 CHAUCER 7 raylus v. 368 Prestes of pe temple tellen 
le That dremes ben be reuelacions Of goddes, and .. That 

ey ben Infernals illusions. 1384 — H. Fame 1. 493 
O Criste.. Fro Fantome and Illusion Me save. 1494 
Fasvax Chron, v. ¢. 75 Whiche is nat comely to any Cristen 
Relygyon to gyue to any suche fantastycall illusions any 
mynde or credence. 1602 SHaks. ai. 1. i. 127 Stay 
Illusion : If thou hast any sound. or vse of Voyce, Speake to 
me. 1659 B. Harris Parivals [ron Age 161 Their pretexts 
were but illusions, to amuse, and _ baffle the good intentions 
of tbe Germans. 1715-20 Pore //iad u. 19 Jove... bids an 
empty pbantom rise to sight .. Swift as the word the vain 
Illusion fled. 1749 Smottett Regie. 1. i. (1777) 52 Come, 
smiling hope—divine illusion! come. 1849 ROBERTSON 
Serm. Ser. w. ix. (1876) 78 These were all an illusion and a 
phantasma, a thing that appeared, but did not really exist. 


4. Sensuous perception of an external object, in- 
volving a false belief or conception : strictly distin- 
guished from ha//ucinalion, but in general use often 
made to include it, and hence=the apparent per- 
ception of an external object when no such object is 
present, or of attributes of an object which do not 
exist. Also (with Z/.) an instance of this. 

1774 Gotpss. Nat. Hést. (1776) Il. 147 Hitherto .. 
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they only seem to fortify the organ for seeing distinctly ; 
but they bave still many illusions to correct. 1794 SuL- 
tivan View Nat. IL xlviii. 381 In lifting our eyes to 
the firmament, we see all the stars, as it were, attached to 
the same dome. But, this is merely an optical illusion. 
1850 Kosertson Servm. Ser. i. vi. 84 You may paint a 
picture in which rocks, trees, and sky are never mistaken 
for what they seem, yet produce all the emotion which real 
rocks, trees and sky would produce. This is illusion. 1858 
Hawtuorne Fr. & /t. Frits. 1. 193 Frescos brought to 
such perspective illusion, that the edges seem to project into 
air. 1859 Hume tr. De Boismont’s Hallucinations i. 21 
We define. an illusion as the false appreciation of real sen- 
sations, 1881 J. Suttvy in Nature XXIV. 185 As dis- 
tinguished from hallucinations, illusions ‘ must always have 
a starting-point in some actual impression, whereas a hallu- 
cination has no such basis’, 1886 Gurney, etc. Phantasms 
of Living 11. 184 Illusion consists either in perceiving a 
totally wrong object in place of the right one .. or in in- 
vesting the nght object with the wrong attributes. 

5. A name given to a thin and very transparent 
kind of tulle. 

1887 B. Faryeon Wile Golden Sleep 8 Pale blue silk, 
looped up with illusion and forget-me-nots, 

Illu'sionable, ¢. rare. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
Liable to illusions. 

1879 E. J. Payxe in Academy 6 Sept. 167/1 One who had 
been in the maturity of his powers and reputation when 
those illusionable youths were in their cradles. 

Iliu‘sionary, 2. [f. as prec. +-ary.] Charac- 
terized by illusions; of the nature of an illusion; 
illnsory. 

1885 Cornh. Afag. Nov. 513 A romantic and an illu- 
sionary temperament. 1890 Blackw. Mag. CKLVIII. 534/2 
An illusionary, dream. like light which had had no touch of 
earthly reality about it. ; 

Iliusionism (iliz-zaniz’m). [f. Intuston + 
-13M.] Theory or doctrine pertaining to or dealing 
with illusions ; the theory that the material world 
is an illusion. 

1843 Hor. QO. Rev. U1. 351 From illusionism (the theory of 
Bishop Berkeley’) to mysticism. 1882 4 /henzum 14 Jan. 51/3 
It contains what profess to he adequate analyses of .. the 
‘akosmism of mratnanian ‘and the ‘ absolute illusionism of 
Buddhism". | : 

Illusionist (il'z-z nist). [f. as prec. + -1st.] 
1. One who holds the theory of illusionism ; one 
who disbelieves in objective cxistence. 

1843 For. Q. Rev. 11. 343 While the pantheist and the 
illusionist are discussing systems, the masses enact that 
there is no God. 1862 F. Hatt s/indu Philos, Syst, 166 
note, It tells with equal relevancy in confutation of the illu- 
sionists (wzdéydvddin) and crypto-Bauddhas ( prachhauna- 
banddha), 

2. One who produces illusions; sfec. a conjuror 
or sleight-of-hand performer. 

1864 Daily Tel. 6 Sept., In compliance with a request 
from the illusionist, four gentlemen advanced from the body 
of the hall to co-operate in a portion of the evening's enter- 
tainments. 1894 Times 7 Aug. 6/2 The illusionist. .suc- 
ceeded in mystifying his audience by producing a living 
tree on a piece of glass. 

3. (See quots.) 

1864 Wesster, ///usionist, one given to illusion. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Apr. 699/1 He [the impressionist] is a good 
antidote against the ‘illusionist’, who sees too much, and 
then adds to it a lot that he does no? see. 

Illusive (il'zsiv),a. [f. L. iddzs-, ppl. stem of 
iWudére to LUUDE +-1VE.] That tends to illude or 
deceive by unreal appearances ; productive of illu- 
sion or false impression ; deceptive ; illusory. 

1679 Jenison Posish Plot 38 As if all were but an ap- 
parition or an illusive thing. 1755 J. G. Coorer Jom 
Saks. (R.), In yonder inead behold that vapour Whose 
vivid heams illusive play, Far off it seems a friendly taper 
To guide the traveller on his way. 1813 Scott V'rierm. 
Concl. i, A vain illusive show, That melts whene’er the sun- 
beams glow. 1856 Froupe //ist. Lng. ix, (1858) 11. 399 
The efforts at a combination had hitherto heen illusive 
and ineffectual. 1893 W. H. Hunson Patagonia 208 The 
mysterious illusive city, peopled by whites. .is to moderns a 
myth. 

Iience Illu‘sively a/v., in an illusive manner, by 
an illusion; Illu‘siveness, illusive or deceptive 
quality. 

1727 Baitey vol. 11, /Wusiveness. 1818 Tonn, //usively, 
1824 Examiner 246/2 Water was never more illusively 
lucid. 1829 I. Tavtor Enthus. ix. 248 A vein of illusive- 
néss runs through every page. 1839 Fraser's Afag. XIX. 
327 The illusion loses its illusiveness. 

Illusor (il'#-so1). rare. [ad. late L. il/isor, 
-orem, agent-n. from 7//idére, zlliis- to ILuuDE.] 
A deceiver, deluder. 

1382 Wvcuie 2 Pet, iii. 3 In the laste dayes illusours 
[Gloss or scorners, or deceyuours} shulen come in deceyt. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. g/t (R. Suppl.) They be sayd illu- 
seurs and deceyuours, by cause they deceyued herodes. 
1886 Stusss Med. 4 Mod. Hist, viii. 197 Though he prof- 
fered peace he only wanted money; he was anillusor, and 
they would have nothing to do with him. 

Tilusory (il'zsari), a. [ad. late L. iMisori-us 
of a mocking character, ironical, f. ¢/isor: see 
prec, and -ory. Cf. F. z//usoire.) Having the 
quality of illuding or tending to deceive by unreal 
prospects ; of the nature of an illusion; illusive. 

. in first quot. as sé. = an illusory or illusive thing; an 
illusion. 

1599 Q. Exiz. Let. (N.), To trust him vppon pledges is a 
meare illusorye. @1631 Donne in Se/ect. (1840) 79 A false, 
an illusory, and a sinful comfort. @ 1691 Bovie Re/?. Theol. 
a i yy 2 It is not an arbitrary or illusory distinction. 
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1794 Stutuivan View Nat. 1.25 The illusory offspring of the 
imagination. 1866 J. Martineau “ss. 1, 256 The promise 
is for the present illusory. 1866 RoGers Agric. & Prices 
1. xxv, 621 The price given..is illusory. 1833 Froupe Short 
Stud. VV. 11. 256 Much illusory physiology was based on 
this hy pothesis. 

Hence Illu‘sorily adv., in an illusory manner, by 
an illusion; Illu-soriness, deceptiveness of ap- 
pearance. 

1631 Doxneé Srx Serv. t. (2634) 32 That that Pilate did 
illusorily .. wash his hands from the bloud of any of those 
men. 1727 Baitey vol. II, /dusoriness. 1869 Farrar am. 
Speech ii. (1873) 88 The utter illusoriness of the accidental 
resemblances in the unborrowed words, 1880 J. Cairn 
Philos. Relig. v. 136 This very feeling of the instability and 
illusoriness of the world. 1898 Heston. Gaz. 1 Sept. 2/1 The 
way in front was illusorily barred by swiftly flowing water. 


+Illustrable, cz. Os. [f. L. type *2//ustra- 
bil-ts, f. wllusird-re to ILLUSTRATE: see -BLE.] 
= next. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii. 43 Solution and con- 
solidation, union and division, illustrable frum Aristotle in 
the old Nuei/ragitum or nutcracker. 1668 G.C. in. More's 
Div. Dial. Yo Rdr. aij, How illustrable that passage is from 
the last Section of the 7. Chapterof Des Cartes bis Meteors. 

Illustratable (ilastré!tab'l, -lostrétab'l), @. 
{f. InLusTRATE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being 
illustrated. 

1850 D. G. Rossetti Let. in W. B. Scott A utodiog. (1892) 
I. xxi. 283 An illustratable paper. 1887 Scot. Leader 17 
Dec. 4 The gradual reduction of animal organs was illus- 
tratable by innumerable examples. 


+ Illustrate, 7p/. a. Obs. [ad. L. tlustral-us, 
pa. pple. of z//ustrare to ILLUSTRATE.) 

A. as fa. ppfe. Mlustrated, illuminated, lighted 
up, enlightened: see ILLUSTRATE v. 

1526 Piler, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 285 O wolde god I.. 
were illustrate or lyghtned with the lyght and felynge 
therof. 1548 Upatt, etc. Evasin. Par, Acts ix. F iv b, Uhin- 
warde eyes of his soule, wer in the meane space clearely 
illustrat. 1619 J. Bainsrincr Deser. Late Coniet 10 The 
Comet..at first was illustrate with a bright resplendence. 
1671 True Non-con/f. 334 These things need not to be illustrat. 

B. as adj. Illuminated, resplendent, clear; lus- 
trous, illustrious. 

1562 A. Scotr Foems (S. T. S.) i. 1 Welcum, illustrat 
Ladye, and oure quene. 1588 Snaks. ZL. L. L. v. i. 128 
This most gallant, illustrate and learned Gentleman. 1601 
Cuetrte & Munxnay Death Robt. Earl [luntington v. ii. 
in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 315 Bright sun, retire; gild not 
this vault of death With thy illustrate rays. 1669 Addr. 
Ying. Gentry Eng. 110 Vhe Philosophy, we grope after.. 
here, will.. by the first approaches of the light of our never 
setting day, be plain and illustrate to us. 1704 HEARNE 
Duct. Hist, 1714) 1. 136 hat admirable work, the Lives of 
the most illustrate Men, Greeks and Romians, 

Hience + Illu'strately adv. 

1634 Simple Reasons in //arl. Misc. (Malh.) 1V. 181 Our 
faith in God, and loyalty to the King, are most translucently 
light. .refulgently light, illustrately light. 

Illustrate (ildstre't, ilosstre't), v. [f. L. id/zes- 
trat-, ppl. stem of 7//ustrare to light up, illaminate, 
clear up, elucidate, embellish, set off, render famous 
or illustrious; cf. 2//ustr-7s ILLUSTRE. For the 
stress sec CONTEMPLATE 2.] 

+1. trans. To shed light upon, light up, illu- 
mine. Ods. 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. ii. (1635) 35 The beames 
of the Sun illustrate and lighten the Moone. 1681 Cotton 
Wond. Peak (ed. 4) 82 The Windows .. Illustrating the 
noble Room. 21717 PaRne et fl ymin for Morning (Seager), 
The light, serenely fair, Illustrates all the tracts of air. 

+b. Directly fg. esp. To illuminate (the mind). 
Obs. or arch. (The earlier use. 

1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 125 It dyd so illustrate 
or lyghten theyr vnderstandynge, that [etc]. 1665 Boyte 
Occas, Reff. (1848) 55 The Mind of Man. Illustrated by 
the Beams of Heavenly Light, and Joy. 1728 Earsery tr. 
Burnet’s St. Dead V1. 62 Virtue and Truth in their Fulness 
of Light, illustrating the whole World. 1872 Browninc 
Fifine xxix, Quick sense perceives the same Self-vindicat- 
ing flash illustrate every man And woman of our mass. 

+ 2. To make lustrous, luminous, or bright ; to set 
off with bright colours ; ez. to beautify,adorn. Ods. 

soz Nasue P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 17 b, There is no study, 
but it [Poetry] doth illustrate and beautify. 1634 Sir T. 
Herpert Trav. 59 The wals .. have heene illustrated with 
Gold, which in some places is visible. 1650 Butwer Au- 
throponet. 165 They illustrate their Arms and Hands, their 
Legs and Feet, with painted flowers and birds. 1748 
Ricuarnson Clarissa (1811) IIL. iii, 29 Her head-dress was 
a Brussels-lace mob..A sky blue ribband illustrated that. 

+3. To set in a good light; to display to ad- 
vantage; to show up. Oés. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Cominw. (1878) 51 The deformitie 
of the one doth much illustrate and beautifie the other. 
1628 Prynne Love-lockes 55 The onely meanes therefore 
for men to enhance, illustrate, and set out their Beautie, is 
to neglect it. 1686 W. ne Britains Hum, Prud. xi. 53 
Honour and Greatness add nothing to me, but to illustrate 
my Humility. 1757 H. Watpote Slew. Geo. 71, UL. 75 
Pitt though .. apt enough to take any step to illustrate his 
own measures. 

4. To shed lustre npon; to render illustrious, 
renowned, or famous; to confer honour or distinc- 
tion upon. Now rave or Obs. 

1530 Patscr. 589/2, I illustrate, I bring to lyght or make 
noble or worthy. 1624 Heywoop Gunazk. To Rdr., Women, 
such as Race acon illustrated for their Vertues, and noble 
actions. 21794 Gipson Mfem, in Alise. HAs. (1814) 1. 235 
Mr. Wedderburne..who now illustrates the title of Lord 
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Loughborough. 1834 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 377 
Under this system, no men of distinguished merit have 
illustrated our Universities, 

5. To throw the light of intelligence upon; to 
make clear, elucidate, clear up, explain. 

1538 CoverpaLe New Tes‘. Prol., Thou sbalt see that one 
translation declareth, openeth, and illustrateth another. 
16z0 GranGeER Div. Logike 116 Argument that is brought 
to confirme, and illustrate must be more manifest..then 
that which is to he confirmed, and illustrated. 1691 Norris 
Pract, Disc. 77 When Revelation had illustrated the obscure 
Text of Reason. 1793 Beppors /.et. Darwin 29 Many 
experiments upon animals, tending to illustrate this im- 
portant subject. 1874 Kincstey Leff. (1878) I]. 452 You 
have. .illustrated it by quotations and metaphors which are 
sound and to the point. 

6. To make clear or evident by means of ex- 
amples, to elucidate; to give an example, instance, 
or illustration of ; to exemplify. 

1612 Brixstey Lud. Lit, xiii. (1627) 183 Illustrated by a 
few more examples. 1732 Bexkevey Alciphr. 1. § 4, I can 
illustrate this doctrine of Lysicles by examples. 1786 W. 
Tuomson Watson's Phili~ 117 (1793) U1. vi. 224 Yo illus- 
trate the advantages of vigilance and foresight. 1849 
Macautay //ist. Eng. 1. ii. 162 Perhaps no single circum- 
stance more strongly illustrates the temper of the precisians 
than their conduct respecting Christmas day. 1874 GREEN 
Short /Tist. iii, § 4. 129 No city better illustrates the trans- 
formation of the land in the hands of its Norman masters. 
1895 F. Hart in Na/ion (N.Y.) LXI. 363/2 Very likely the 
usage which has been illustrated is a good deal older. 

7. To elucidate (a description, etc.) by means of 
drawings or pictures ; to ornament (a book, etc.) 
in this way with elucidatory designs. Said also 
of the pictures themselycs. 

1638 F. Junius Paint. of Ancients 128 That the cleerest 
grounds an Agaist is able to propound, are yet illustrated 
and cleered by Picture. 1676 Rav Corr. (1848) 123 [Few 
readers are] willing to take the pains to read . . such [ana- 
tomical) descriptions, unless illustrated by figures. 1773 
Cook 1sf Vey. Introd. (R.), Uhe engravings which illustrate 
and adorn the account of this voyage, 1800 Med. Fr7/. 111. 
20, I shall subjoin two curious cases .. together with a 
drawing to illustrate one of them. 1827 Hone /a@d/e BZ. 1. 
171 A gentleman engaged to assist in illustrating this work, 
1873 TRistRAM A/oaéi. 3 His camera illustrated the results of 
the expedition with about 80 excellent photographs. 1891 
Daily News 9 Apr. 3/5 Journals which did not formerly 
illustrate now do so, and book and magazine literature are 
more than ever illustrated to meet the popular taste, 

+8. To clear (the head or brain). Ods. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit, xix. 680 Some Cephalicks 
.. though they he less grateful to the Palate or Stomach .. 
yet illustrate the Brain. 

Hence Illustrating v4/, sb, and pf/. a. 

1sg8 Haxcuyt I’oy. I. 352 To the illustrating of the 
Quceenes most excellent Maiestie, the honour and com- 
moditie of this her bighnesse Realme. 1620 Grancer Diz. 
Logtke 157 It hath speciall use in illustrating, and amplify- 
ing. 1681 Fraver Afeth. Grace ix. 197 An illustrating work 
of the Spirit upon the minds of sinners. 1790 BurKE Fr. 
Rev, wks. V. 20 Our liberty has a pedigree and illustrating 
ancestors, 

Illustrated (i'lostreitéd, ilo-stre'téd), pA2. a. 
(sé.) [f. ILLUSTRATE v. + -ED 1.) 

1. +a. Illuminated, made lustrous or bright (o/s.). 
b. Having pictorial illustrations. 

1831 (Dec. 31) Olio or Museum Entertainm, 1X. No.1 
(First Article) Ulustrated article: Twonights in Beauchamp 
tower. 1832 /*raser’s Mag. V1. 393 The child in his illus- 
trated look had the air as of a mighty triumphant victor. 
184z (fi//e) The Illustrated London News. 1891 Daily 
News g Apr. 3/5 A paper..on Photography and Illustrated 
Journalism. 

2. as 5s, An illustrated newspapcr or magazine. 
(In quot. 1879 = Illustrated London News.) 

1879 Echo 10 Feb. 4/1 Looking at Illustrateds or Punches. 
1892 Stevenson & L. Ossourne Wrecker (ed. 2) 45 It 
may fit me for a position on one of the illustrateds. 


Illustration (ilzstré'fan).  [a. F. 2/ustration 
(13th c. in Godef.), ad. L. 2/zestration-em (Quin- 
tilian), n. of action f. 7/strare to ILLUSTRATE.] 
The action or fact of illustrating. 

The sense-history is parallel to that of ILtumination, the 
meaning ‘spiritual enlightenment’ being the first to appear. 

+1. Lighting up, illumination, enlightenment. Ods. 

a. spiritual (the earliest sense) or intellectual. 

¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 40 He had sic infusione 

of godis illustracione. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 
126 bh, The persone that receyueth suche illustracyon or 
lyght, is all quyet & restfull bothe in soule & body. 
1604 T. Wricut Passions vi, 322 The manifold inspirations 
of God, the illustrations of his holy Angels. 161z Drayton 
Poly-olb. To Rdr. Avjb, Then hast thou the Illustration of 
this learned Gentleman, my friend, to explaine every hard 
matter of history. 1653 Lp. Vaux Godeau's S!, Paul 344 
A divine illustration cleared his understanding. 

b. physical. ; 

@ 1631 Donne 80 Sev, viii. (1640) 81 Such an illustration, 
such an irradiation, such a coruscation..that by that light.. 
he could have read in the night. 168x WHarton Disc. Soul 
World Wks. (1683) 647 We see no Adustion in Comets but 
only some Illustration. 1764 Phil. Trans. LIV. 326 This 
unusual and very remarkable illustration of the atmosphere 
continued the whole evening. é 

2. The action of making or fact of being made 
illustrious, brilliant, or distinguished ; distinction. 
Also, An example, means or cause of distinction. 

1616 Buttokar, /ilustration, a making famous or noble. 
1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt. Eremp. 1. iv. 41 He [Christ] came 
not in pompous and secular illustrations. 1760-72 H. 
Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) III. 46 They have invested 
this their head (the king] with all possible illustration: he 
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concentrates the rays of many nations. 

WN. vii. ut. (1869) IT. 360 In Rome it [law).. gave a con- 
siderable degree of illustration to those citizens who had 
the reputation of understanding it. 1850 Menivace Kom, 
Emp, (1865) 1. ii. 61 The illustration of his family dated 
only from his father. 1855 THackeray Nezucomes 1. vii. 71 
My maxim is, that genius is an illustration, and merit is 
betier than any pedigree. 

3. The action or fact of making clear or evident 
to the mind; setting forth clearly or pictorially ; 
elucidation; explanation ; exemplificalion. 

1581 Marseck Bk, of Notes 491 It is a figure called Ilius- 
tration, by the which the forme of things is so set foorth in 
words, that it seemeth rather to be seene with the eies, 
then heard with the cares. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. 
i, 3 By explication and illustration, or proofe and con- 
clusion. 1667 J. SmitH Myst. RAet. 172 Antithesis, is also 
the illustration of a thing hy its opposite. a 1704 T. Brown 
Declam, Adverbs Wks. 1730 I. 40 What need 1 bring more 
topicks for illustration? 1853 Ruskin Stoues Ven. IL. vi, 1 
have confined the illustration of it to architecture. 

b. With az and p/, That which serves to illus- 
trate or make clear, evident, etc.; an elucidation, 
explanation; an example, instance. 

1585 ‘I. Wasnixcton tr. Nicholay's Voy. iii, 33 John 
de Maire of Belges in his illustrations of Gaule, 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. [5p vi. viii. 312 Some, from whom wee 
receive the greatest illustrations of Antiquity, have made no 
inention hereof. 1649 Butne Eng. /mprov. Impr. To 
Rdr., Some illustrations upon some of the former passages. 
1832 (¢if/e) Views in New York .. Picturesque Drawings .. 
with Historical, Topographical and Critical Illustrations by 
Th.G. Fay. 1860 I'ynpact Glac, 1. xxii. 154 An illustration 
of the principle which runs throughout nature. 1896 Dx. 
Arcyit Philos. Belief 62 A passing image or illustration 
of some one... aspect of life. 

4. The pictorial elucidation of any subject; the 
elucidation or embellishment of a lilerary or scien- 
tific article, book, etc., by pictorial representations, 

1813 Britton Redcliffe Church Pref. 9, | was also tempted 
to enter more fully into the illustration of the building. 
Mod. The artists engaged in the illustration of this sump- 
tuous work. Process plates used in the illustration of cheap | 
periodicals. 

b. An illustrative picture ; a drawing, plate, { 
engraving, cut, or the like, illustrating or embel- 
lishing a literary article, a book, ete. 

(1836 (¢¢¢/e) A Cabinet Illustration of Great Britain; ina 
series of near 300 Klegant Views) 1817 Advt.in QO. Rew. 
Feb., Westall’s Illustrations to the Works of Walter Scott, 
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Esq. In 8vo, beautifully engraved from the Paintings of 
R. Westall, R.A. 1822 biel Hooker (f/tle) 13 >tanical 
Illustrations: heing a Series of Figures designed to illustrate 
the Terms embloxed in.. Lectures on Botany. 1848 Zr’. 
Gaz. 9 Feb, 84/3 The Ilustrations of the book are worthy 
1839 ‘I’. Moore (é:t/e) The Epi- 
curean: a Tale with Vignette Illustrations by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. 1842 (May 14) /élustr. Lond. News No. 1, 
Selections from the illustrations of the numerous works 
which the press is daily pouring forth, 1851 Ruskin (é7¢/e) 
The Stones of Venice .. with Illustrations drawn by the 
Author. 1888 Nature 23 Auz. 385 The book is one which is 
especially noteworthy for the heauty of its illustrations. 1898 
Navy & Army Illustr. 23 July 412 Our next illustration 
shows a hoat..engaged in sounding. 

Illustra‘tional, ¢. rare. [f. prec. + -sl.] 
Of or pertaining to illustration ; illustrative. 

1885 Bowen in Law Times Kep. LIM, 610/2 Putting, in 
an emphatic and illustrational way..that tbe advowson is a 
right of presentation that concerns and affects lands. 

Illustrative (ilostrétiv), a. [f. L. Wustrit-, 
ppl. stem of td/ustrare to ILLUSTRATE + -IVE.] 

1. Serving or tending to illustrate, make clear or 
elucidate; explanatory, elucidatory; affording an 
illustration or example; exemplificatory. Const. of 

1643 Stk T. Browne Relig. Aled. v § 45 Unspeakahle 
mysteries in the Scriptures are cften delivered in a vulgar 
and illustrative way. 1792 Mary Wottstonecr. Aights 
Io, vi. 260 Till some fortuitous circumstance makes the 
information dart into the mind with illustrative force. 1828 
Core Searborongh Collector 1 The following paragrapbs, 
illustrative of the accompanying etching. 1867 Sites 
Huguenots Eng. ii. (1880) 22 The life of Palissy..1s eminently 
illustrative of his epoch. 1868 Browntnc Aing & Bk. 1x. 805 
Lest ye miss a point illustrative. 1869 TynxpaLt .Voles 
Lect. Light § 110 Taking, as an illustrative case, the passage 
from air into water. 

+2. Shining, illuminative. Ods. rare. 

1686 Goan Celest, Bodies u. xii. 320 Bright and Illus. 
trative, as Pliny said hut now. 

Illu'stratively, a/v. [f. prec. + -Ly¥2.) In 
an illustrative manner; by way of, or by means of, 
illustration ; so as to illustrate. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ww. xii, 214 Delivered 
Hieroglyphically, metaphorically, illustratively. 1822-56 
De Quincey Confess. (1862) 204 Treating the question illus- 
tratively rather than argumentatively. 

Illustrator (i'lostré'tar). [Agent-n. in L. form 
f, ILbusTRATE. Cf. late L. 1/éustrator (Lactantius) ; 
F. tllustrateur (15th c. in Godef.).] One who or 
that which illustrates, in the various senses of the 
vb.; one who gives or draws illustrations; the 
artist who illustrates a book or periodical. 

1598 Frorio, ///ustratore, an illustrator, a glorifier, a 
giuer of honors. ¢1611 CHapman Homer's Iltads Sonn. 
Gg vb, The right graciovs Illustrator of vertue..the Earle 
of Montgomrie. 1632 Burton 4 nat. Vel, (ed. 4) 11. ii. v. v. 535 

Leonitius his illustrator Garceus. 1689-90 in IVoods Life 
30 Jan. (O. H.S.) LI. 323 ‘An illustrator’, or *picturer of 
great letters in books’, 1812 W. Jaytor in Monthly Rev. 
LXVIII. 499 From Herodotus and his illustrators. 1834 
E. Brayey (¢##/e) Graphic and Historical Illustrator of the | 


of George Cruikshank. 
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Popular Superstitions and Customs of Wales. 1870 Dickens 
Lett. (1880) IL. 439 You please me with what you say of my 
new illustrator. 1879 J. C. Brown Athics Geo. Eliot 114 
She stands out as the deepest, broadest, and most catholic 
illustrator of the true ethics of Christianity. 

Illustratory, 2. [f L. tJ/ustrat- (see It- 
LUSTRATIVE) + -onY.] Illustrative. 

41734 NortH Exam. (1740) 660 Introductory, illustratory, 
preparatory ahuses of Truth [etc.}. 1806 Scott Fam. Lett. 
5 July (1894) 1. it 36 Dryden's works..witb notes critical 
and illustratory by the Editor. ° 


Tllustratress (i)istrzitrés. [f. ILLUSTRATOR 
+-Ess,) A female illustrator. 


1866 F. J. Fursivatt in Reader 10 Mar, 248/3 The illus- 
tratress of the present book. 1888 Sat. Kev. 29 Dec. 785/2. 

+ Illustre, az. Os. Also 6 illuster, -are, -ir. 
[a. F. eddustre (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) illustrious, 
ad. L.¢/ustris clear, bright, lustrous, plain, evident, 
distinguished, famous.] II lustrious. 

1500-20 Dunwar Poets vii. x [luster Lodovick, of France 
most Christin king. ¢1532 Du Wes /atrod, Fr. in Palser. 
1036 Right illustre & prosperous lady. 1550 VEKON 
Godly Sayings (1846) 20 The faythful subjectes of this vic- 
toriouse and illustre realme. 1585 Jas. I. Ess. Poeste To 
Rdr. (Arb.) 20 The deuine and IIuster Poéte, Salust du 
Bartas. 1612 Mossieressie Adbridgem. Scot. Chron. 1. 4 
Some of the valiant illustre noble acts of your Highness. 
@ 1653 (3. Dasiet Jddyd/ v. 66 Mllustre Bassa. 

+ Illustre, v. Obs. [a. F. rdustre-r to light 
up, illumine (0ds.), render illustrious, illustrate, 
ad. L. rddestrit-re (see ILLUSTRATE v.).] 

1. ¢rans. To light up, illumine; to brighten. 

1490 Caxton Encyilos xxvii. g6 To go sprede abrode his 
newe lyght to illustre and illumyne the landes, 1§91 SyL- 
vester Du Sartas i. t 534 And, all illustred with Light's 
radiant shine. 1606 /6/d.11.iv. 1. Magntf. 107 With Vertuc’s 
luster Thou ougbt’st (at least) thy Greatnesse to illuster, 

2. To render illustrious or distinguished ; to confer 
distinction upon. 

1§30 Pacscr. 589/2 This noble acte illustreth your fame 
above al your ancesters. 1548 Hate Chron., Hien. VIII, 
71 For to decore and illustre the same assembly..thei shall 
.. do some faire feate of armes. 1657 Reeve God's Ples 46 
As ye valew your places, illustre them. 

Ilence Illu'stred f//. a., made illustrious. 

In quot. 1649 used punningly with reference to a possihle 
formation from It: 2, meaning ‘having no lustre’. 

1512 //elyas in Thoms &£, £. Prose Rom, (1858) 111. 142 
The illustred and noble quene. a 1649 Drums. or Hawtin. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 22 ‘Thy muse not-ahle, full, 1-lustred 
times, Make thee the poetaster of our times. 


+Illu'strement. Ods. rare. [f. ILtustRe vz. 
+-MENT.] J1lumination. 
_ 1899 R. Lincue Anc. Fiction F, [The Sun] absenting his 
irradiance from the world’s illustrement. 

+ Illustri‘city. Os. [Eroneously f. L. iddustris 
+-ITY : see -Ic1TY.] Illustriousness. In quot. 1637, 


illustrious personage. : 

1637 Bastwick Answ. Inform, Sir J. Banks 9 That 
their illustricityes inight..see his innocency. 1761 Miss 
Tatsot Let. to Wrs. Carter 1 Aug., See the short date of 
human illustricity. 1794 //ist. in Aum. Reg. 84 A name of 
great illustricity in the annals of France. 

Illustrious (ilvstrias), 2. (Also 7 illustrous, 
Se. -uows.) [f. L. tustri-s 4 -ous.] 

+1. Lighted up, having lustre or brilliancy ; 
luminous, shining, bright, lustrous. Oés. 

¢1605 Rowtey Birth Meri. wv. v, From the igniferous 
body Seven splendent or illustrious rays are spread. 1668 
Cucverrer & Corr Barthol. Anat. u. vi. 100 Light, the 
companion of the Spirits, by which the blood receives a 
more Illustrious color. 1713 Drruan Phys.-Theol. v. ix. 
350 A Diamond. .he observed tobe more illustrious at sone 
times than others. 1886 Dowpen SAedicy 1. xi. 476 He and 
Peacock..made the darkness illustrious with fireworks. 

+2. Clearly manifest, evident, or obvious. Ods. 

1664 Futter Two Serm. 21 The Foundations [of Religion] 
may be destroyed as to all outward visible illustrious appa- 
rition. 1762 Kames Elem, Crit. (1788) 11. 495 The final 
cause of uniformity is illustrious. 1792 T. TayLtor Procfzs 
1, Dissert. 62 They demand our assent..from the illustrious 
certainty they possess. ; 

3. Possessing lustre by reason of high birth or 
rank,nobleorloftyaction or qualities; distinguished, 
eminent ; renowned, famous. a. Of persons. 

(Sometimes used as a title of courtesy in addressing or 
speaking of persons of high rank. Cf. IttustRissimo.) 

1588 Suaxs. Z. Z. LZ. 1. 1. 178 Armado is a most illustrious 
wight, A man of fire, new words, fashions owne Knight. 
1605 — Lear v. iii. 135 Conspirant ‘gainst this bigh illus 
trious Prince. ¢ 1614 Sir W. Mure Dido & sEneas 1. 733 
And O! I wish sour brave, illustruows prince..Were heir. 
1692 Drypvex St. Evremont's Ess, 204 There are Illustrious 
Dehauchees, but tbere never was an Illustrious Miser. 1759 
Rosertson /Yist. Scot. vi. 11. 150 She was an agreeable 
woman, rather than an illustrious Queen. 1809 Aled. Fri. 
X.XI. 90 The only tribute we can pay to the illustrious dead. 
1855 Prescott PAilip //, 1. u. iil. 176 Several of these vic- 
tims were not only illustrious for their rank, but yet more 
so for their talents and virtues. 

b. Of things. 

61566 J. Atpay tr. Boaystuan’s Theat. World Q iijh, Ac 
knowledging in him his proper figure and illustrious marke. 
1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 13 His Illustrious 
deeds, his renowne acquir’d, 1701 Stanley's Hist. Philos. 
Biog. 7 Mr. Des Cartes has given us an illustrious Instance 
of the Use of this Method in his Meditations and Method. 
1820 Lams Elia Ser.1. Two Races lien, One leaf of the 
illustrious folio. 

“| In the following passage in the Shakspere 


folios, in the sense ‘not lustrous, dull’ (IL-2) whence 


ILL-WILLER. 


editors have substituted r/ustrous, inlustrous, un- 
lustrous. 


1611 Suaks. Cyd. 1. vi, 109 (1623) An cye Base and illus. 
trious as the smoakie light Ihat's fed with stinking Vallow, 

Illu'striously, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly*.) In an 
illustrious manner ; ¢luminously, brightly, resplen- 
dently; clearly, conspicuously ; brilliantly. 

1638 Cuittincw. Relig. Prot. 1. v. § 18. 259 A Church 
thus illustriously and conspicuously visible. | 171§-20 Por. 
Odyss. Xt 358 In beauty's cause illustriously he fails. 1748 
Ricnarpsos Clartssa (1811) IIL. iti, 28, I never .. beheld a 
shin so illustriously fair. 1869 Goutnunn Pars. loliness 
vii. 62 In the Cross of His Son God is most illustriously 
seen, 

Illustriousness. [f. as prec. +-NESs.] _Il- 
lustrious quality or condition; + brilliance, resplen- 
dency; distinction; illustrious rank or position. 

1650-66 Wiarton Poens Wks. (1683) 383 Farewel to all 
our New Nobility : Good-night Illustriousness. 1660 JER. 
Tavtor Duct. Dubit. 1. iv. 126 The illustriousness of the 
birth. 1682 Mus. Benn False Count wv. ii, An't please 
your Illustriousness, 1889 //arper's AJag. Mar. 501/1 
Academies which can vie with ours in the illustriousnes» of 
their members, 

|| INustrissimo (ildstrisimo, It. flustré*sémo), 
a.and sé. (Anglicized illustrissim.) [Jt.,ad. L. 
tllustrisstmus, super). of tllustris (ILLUSTRE a.).) 

a. adj. Most illustrious; used as a title of 
courtesy in addressing or speaking of Italian nobles, 
whence sometimes applied to others. b. sd, A man 


of noble rank, one of the Italian nobility. 

1623 Wenster Devils Law Case u. i, Your switching up 
at the horse-race, with the illustrissimi. 1681 isc. Tanger 
21 ‘The Illustrissimo’s of Tetuan. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) 1. 475 Mynheer, dear Doctor, celeberrimous Doctor, 
insignite illustrissim Doctor. 1829 Scort Anne ofG. xix, Nor 
will we sauce your mess with poison like the wily Italian, 
and call you all the time /dlustrissimo and AMaguifico, 

Illustrous: see under ILLustniovs. 

+ Wu tible, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. late L. tutt- 
bilis (Nonius), f. ¢/- (1-2) + duére, dut- to wash: 
see -IBLE.)] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockrram, /élntible, that cannot be washed away. 
1666 in Broust Glossogr. 

+ Wluxurrious, a. Oss. rare". [f. Ib-2 + 
Luxcriovs.] Not luxurious; void of luxury. 

175t Eart Orreny Nemarks Swift ix. (1752) 72 The widow 
Vanhomrigh and her two daughters quitted the illuxurious 
soil of their native country for the more elegant pleasure of 
the English court. 7 

Tl will, 11)-will (i'l,wi'l), sé. [In early use 
northern, corresp. to ON, el/ui/t, f. t//-r adj. + vrli 
sb. ‘will’, In ME. usually written as two words: 
cf. evtd will, OL. (Ars) yfela wrlla. 

Cf, also L. malevolentia, of whicb, and the adjs. male- 
volens, malevolus, this and the following words are often 
the English renderings.) 

1, Evil or hostile feeling or intention towards 
another; malevolence, malice, enmity, dislike. 

a 1300 Cursor Af, 7834 (Cott.) Qua lais hand in feloni.. Or 
of hill wil him mai not quitte. ¢1340 /brd. 25947 (Fairf.) 
Pat first was bo3t wib iuel il wille. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints, 
Vathias 390 Pe lowis, pat tuk tent here til, For Inwy and 
gret ill sei @ 1533 Lo. Berners //uon \xx. 240 Ye do me 
greate wronge to owe me youre yll wyll, 1596 Datrysirce 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Seot. x. 474 Jnuie, ilwil, adulatione or 
flatric. 1600 Sraxs. A. ¥. L. i. v.71 Why looke you so 
vpon me? Phe. For no ill will I beare you. 1755 Youne 
Centaur i, Wks. 1757 1V. 108 It is both folly, and vice, to 
bear any man ill-will. 1828 Scott F. 4/. Perth xxvii, How 
comes it, then, that thy steps are haunted hy general ill-will? 

aitrié, a 1832 Bextuam Deontology Wks. 1834 11. 263 
Correspondent to that same good-will fund there is an ill- 
will fund. 

$2. With an tll will, vuawillingly. Obs. 

160r R. Jouxson Avngd. & Comnrw. (1603) 61 They are 
drawne from their bouses with an ill will. ; ' 

Hence + Il-will v. fvans., to regard with ill will, 
wish evil to. 

1568 Nort tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. (1582) 423 The beloued 
of the Princes is commonly ill willed of the common weale. 

Tll-willed (i:lwi'ld), a. Obs. exc. dial [f. prec. 
sb.+-ED2, Cf. ON, tllviljatr, L. malevolus.] 

1. Feeling or cherishing ill will, malevolent. 

a1zqo Hamrote Psalter ix. 39 Altohreke be arme of be 
synful and of ill willd. /drd. civ. 14 In_my prophetis 
willis noght be illwillid. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
15 Ignoraunt folkis .. froward and il-willed. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 1953/1 Mle wylled,..#alivolus, 1825 Brockett, Jl. 
willed, malevolent, illnatured. 

+ 2. Unwilling, reluctant. Ods. 

1549 CoveRDALE, elc. Zrasm. Par. Kom, 41 Not to teache 
you, as ignoraunte, neither to commaunde you, as people 
ylwylled. 

Ill-willer (i'ljwi'las). [Late ME., f. Int adv. 
(or sb.) + wwtller; cf. the earlier z/-willand sb. (sce 
next) in same sense; also the parallel evzd-wedler, 
well-willer, and the expressions fo w7// one é//, extl, 
or well.) One who wishes evil to another ; one 


who cherishes ill will or hostile feeling. 

€1500 Welusine 211, 1 haue be yl wyller bothe to you & 
to your lady [cf. 158 ayenst alle your euyl willers}. 1557 
Payset Barclay’s JYugurth 87 Al the purposes of mine 
yllwyllers and aduersaries, 1678 Marvett Def. Howe Wks. 
1875 IV. 230 He seems to he no ill-willer to transuhstantia- 
tion. 1690 Andros Tracts 11. 28 Some of those Male 
contents and Il-wilers of their Neigbbours. 1780 JoHNsos 
Lett. to Mrs. Thrale 21 June, His illwillers are very un- 
willing to think he can ever more sit in parliament. [Wot i 


ILL-WILLING. 


9.’s Dict.) 1828 Scort F. M. Perth xix, I have ill-willers 
enough. 1876 Bancrorr Hist. U.S. I. ix. 285 Ill-willers to 
New England were already railing against its people. 


I-ll-wi'lling, ¢. rare. [f. Itt adv. or ? 5d. + 
Wiiutne pia. Cf. OE. yfel-willende, L. male- 
volens.} 


1. Wishing evil to another; cherishing ill will; 
malevolent. In first two quots. as sb. = ILL-WILLER. 

«21300 Cursor M. 6829 If pou find opin ilwilland [v-r. ill- 
willand]..his beist ligand. a1300 £. E. Psalter xiii. 6 In 
pe sal blaw with horn our il wiland. (1741 RicHarpson 
Pamela (1824) I. v. 240 This same ill-willing world migbt 
think it was. 5 

+2. Unwilling; in quot. 1579-80 as adv. Unwil- 
lingly. Ods. 

¢1520 Barctay tr. Sadlust 82b, And compelled them that 
were frowarde and ylwillyng to labour. 1§79-8e Nortu 
Plutarch (1676) 281 The People went very ill willing, and 
they had much ado to keep tbem together. 

Hence Ill-willingness = ILL WILL 1. 
a1340 Hampote Psalter xxxiv. 20 Restore my saule fra 

ill willandnes of paim. 1580 Hottysanp Jreas. Fr. Tong, 
Malveuillance, ill willingnesse. 

-willy (iljwili), 2. Chiefly Sc. [f. Inn 
WILL 56. + -Y. Cf. Evit-witLy.] Cherishing ill 
will; malevolent, malignant, ill-disposed. 

[rg00-20 Dunsar Poems |xxv. 32 Be warme hairtit and 
nocht ewill-willie, Bannatyne A/S. illwillie]. 15... Adsuanak 
of Year 1386, 5 Saturne es colde and drie, and ilwilly. 21568 
Wife of Auckhterm, viii, Than thair cumis ane illwilly cow, 
And brodit his buttock. 161 Corcr., A/ading, .. ill-willie. 
ae Ketty Sc. Prov. 11 (Jam.) An ill-willy cow should have 
short horns. 1819 W. ‘Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 124 
Syn baitb the Bears now shine ill-willie. 

I-ll-wish, v. [f. luv adv. (or sb.) + Wisk v.] 
trans, To wish evil to; to bring misfortune upon, 
or bewitch, by wishing cvil, according to a popular 
belief in some rural districts (ef. evz/ eye). 

1865 R. Hunt Pop. Kom, W. Eng. Ser. 1. 80, 1 believe 1 
was illwished once. 1879 ‘E. Garrett’ House by Works 
I. 162, I fear they almost ill-wished her when her husband 
hired lodgings for her at the seaside. 

Ill-wisher (i-lwirfoz). [f. In adv. (or 56.) + 
WISHER: cf. we//-wisher.] One who wishes evil 
to another; an ill-willer. 

1607 Hieron JVs. 1. 445 These ill-wishers to the Iewes. 
1716 Avpison /*recholder No. 55 Propagated by the ill- 
wishers to our constitution, 1847 Hartan Const. /fist. 
(1876) IL. ix. 123 His ill-wishers knew how to irritate the 
characteristic sensibility of the English on this topic. 

Tly (iljli), adv. Now dia/, [f. lun a. +-Ly2.} 
In an ill manner; badly; ill. 

1549 Dx. Somerset Let. Sir T. Moby 24 Aug. in Strype 
Eccl. Mem, 11. App. EE. 106 In Norfolk, gentlemen, and 
al serving men for their sakes, are as illy handled as maybe. 
1594 Carew //uarte’s Exant, Wits v, (2596) 62 In the 
inorning we learne best ,. and at the euening illy. 1681 R. 
Ksox //ist. Ceylon iv. iv. 133 They might see, how illy 
they were served. 1785 JEFFERSON IV rit. (1894) IV. 100 
Beauty is jealous, and illy bears the presence of a rival. 
1795 SOUTHEY Joun of Arc viii. 634 Thou dost deem That 
I have illy spared so large a band. 1848 Lowett /ad/e 
Sor Critics 598 He don't sketch their bundles of muscles 
and thews illy. 189 W. Irvine Goldsmith (Tauchn.) 56 
Never were two beings more illy assorted than he and 
Goldsmith. 1898 T. Harpy Wessex Poenis 170 Even the 
rank poplars bear Illy a rival's air. 

Ilmenite (ilménait). Afi. [Named, 1827, 
from the Ilmen Mountains (in southern Urals), 
where found.] Oxide of iron and titaninm found 
in brilliant black crystals and in many varieties. 

1827 Edin. New Philos. Frnt, W11. 187, 1894 Bowker in 
llarper's Mag. Jan. 410/1 Ilmenite, or titanic iron (Fe Ti), 
Og .. an ore in which one of the iron molecules of hematite 
is replaced by the metal titanium. 

I-lojen, ME. pa. pple. of Liz v.2, to tell lies. 
I-loke(n, of Lock vw. I-loked, of Loox vw. 
I-lome: see YLomE adv., frequently. I-lomp, 
pa.t.of I-niae v. I-long adv.: sce ALonc! and 
Yuone. I-lope(n, ME. pa. pple. of Lear zw. 
T-lore(n, of Lose v.: sce also Lory. I-losed, 
of Loose v. Tlot, var. of Istor, islet. Tlote, 
obs, f. Heror, I-loten, ME. pa. pple. of Lox zw. 
T-loued, of Love v, I-lowe(n, of Liz v.2 

Tpa: see Itturt. 

+Ilsample, a perversion of ENSaMPLE, to suggest 
tll sample, ill example. 

1588 MWarprel. Epist. (Arb.) 5 But euerie Lord Bfishop] in 
England, as for ilsample, Iohn of Cant. 1589 J/arfreé. 
Epit. (1843) 52 That is the ilsample of Archbisbop Titus. 

spile, a hedgehog: see It sé. 

I-luve, var. of YLEVE, to believe. 

T-luved, ME. pa. pple. of Lovs z. 

Ilvaite (i:lvajit). Ain. [Named, 1811, from 
Ilva, Elba, where it is found.] A black crystallinc 
silicate of iron and calcium, called also lievrite. 

1816 R. Jameson Syst. Afia. II. 75. 1868 Dana A/in. 


(ed. 5) 297. 

T-fye e, i-lyke: see ALIKE, YLIKE. 

Im-!, assimilated form of the suffix Ix-2, before 
6, m, p~. This assimilation took place in Latin 
during the later classical period, and remains in 
French and English (although /x- (e-) was not 
infrequent before in OF. and ME.). In words 
that survived in living use, L. ¢#-, im- became in 
OF. ¢-, em-. These words were taken into ME. 
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in their current Fr. form; but from the 14th c. 
onward, there was a marked tendency to alter the 
French back into the Latin form of the prefix. 
Hence, many words are found with both e- and 
im-, in some cases one, in some the othcr, being 
ultimately prevalent, while in others, as empane/, 
inepanel, the variation still continues: see EM-, and 
Ix-2, In this Dictionary, words thus varying in 
the prefix are treated under the prevalent spelling, 
or under that which analogy favours, whether Em- 
or IM-, a cross-reference being given under the other 
spelling. In words more recently derived from Latin 
(or from Italian) z- is the regular form. 

Words in i- are chiefly verbs and their deriva- 
tives, and may be thus classed: 

&. Words in zm- taken from L. (or Romanic), directly or 
through later French, as facbibe, imbue, tuburse, tumerge, 
immure, iinpact, impede, inipend, tmplore, tinprecate. 
Words in which OF, es- has been altered back to gv- in 
AF. or Eng., as tpatr, inipeach, iniplead, impoverish. C. 
Words formed in Eng. on the analogy ofthe preceding, from 
sbs., adjs., or verbs, not only of Romanic, but also of native 
Eng. or other origin. The earlier of these began with e- 
(being the form of Ex- before a labial), wbich was afterwards 
altered to ¢m-(as in b); after this, later formations arose with 
imt- from the first. Such are, from sbs., tabarge, tmbrute, 
tmmantle, tuimould, tinpalace, inperil, impocket ; imbark, 
imbaru, tmbook, tnbud, tnimind, immire, immud; from 
adjs., rutpeevish (cf. tmbrutish), tmpoor; from verbs, fm- 
bake, turbreathe, imbrighten, impave, impight, implunge, 
tmpleach, In some of the last, é- may have been felt as a 
variant of In-!, For the sense expressed by the prefix, see In-, 

In words in ¢1-, usually only one #: 1s pronounced ; but 
when a rhetorical stress is laid on the prefix, or it is neces- 
sary to make plain its force in a nonce-word or an unusual 
word, as tunind, tmutire, tuumtud, both ms, or a pro- 
longed +, may be pronounced. 

Im-?, assimilated form in L. of the negative 
prefix In-3 before 4, #2, 7, which retains the same 
form in English, as imdbonily, immemorial, impos- 
sible. In tmm-, only onc 2 is ordinarily pronounced 
(the prefix being thps reduccd to z-), but zv#- may 
be kept separate where emphasis or distinctness 
requires, as in ¢v-malleable, tm-mixed. 

Im, obs. form of lit. 

I’m (aim), colloq. contraction of J am, 

I-maad, i-mad, ME. pa. pple. of Make v, 

I-m@ht: sec Mrcur sé, 

Image (i-médz), sd. Forms: 3-6 ymage, (4 
ymag, 6 ymadge), 4- image. [n. F. vnage (13th c. 
in Littré), in 11th and 12th c. ¢ma-gene = Vr. tmage, 
emage, It, immagine, Sp. imagen, Pg. imagem, 
ad. L. imdgo, imagin-em imitation, copy, likcness, 
statue, picture, phantom; conception, thought, idea; 
similitude, scmblance, appearance, shadow; app. 
containing the same root as ¢-i/dri to IMiTaTE.} 

1. An artificial imitation or representation of the 
external form of any object, esp. of a person, or of 
the bust of a person. a. Such an imitation in the 
solid form; a statue, effigy, sculptured figure. 
(Often applied to figures of saints or divinities as 
objects of religious vcneration.) 

azz Ley. Kath. 1476 Ichulle lete makie pe of gold an 
ymage. @1300 Cursor J, 2298 For freind ded bat bam 
was dere did make yinage o metal sere. ¢1375 Sc. Ley. 
Saints, Agnes 387 Pan vent he to be ymag in hy, & mad 
bire prayere deuotely. 1388 Wycnrir £.xvod. xx. 4 Thou 
schalt not inake to thee a grauun ymage .. thou schalt not 
herie tho, nether thou schalt worschipe. ¢1400 MAuNDEV. 
(1839) xv. 164 An ymage, pat hap .iiij. hedes. c1450 
Wirour Saluactoun 1316 With the ymage of godde Hamone 
y'in wroght craftily. 1526 Tinpate Acts xv. 20 Abstayne 
them selves from filthines of ymages [Wvciie symulacris 3 
1611 Idoles]. 1563 //onsflies u. Agst. Idolatry 1. (1859) 
178 We should not have images in the temple for fear and 
occasion of wenn ipeng them. 16r5 G. Sanpvvs rav. 
8 The Inchantresse having made two Images of her beloved, 
the one of clay, the other of waxe. 1782 PriesiLev Corrupt. 
Chr. 1. 1¥. 384 Gregory the second [was] strenuous for tlre 
worship of images. 1860 Prsiy Min. Proph. 379 Graven 
and molten images, the idols which men adore..shall be 
their destruction. 

b. (Less usually) Snch an imitation dclineatcd, 
painted, executed in relicf, etc. upon a surface; a 
likeness, portrait, picture, carving, or the like. (Now 
rare or Obs. exc. in allusions to Matt. xxii. 20.) 

etz05 Pilate 142 in LE. £. 7. (1862) 115 Anon po he be 
ymage [on Veronica’s kerchief] ise3 he was [h]ol anon. 
1362 Lanor. P. Pl. A.1. 48 God..asked..whom pe ymage 
was lyk pat per-Inne [on the penny] stod. 1382 Wvcuir 
Matt, xxii, 20 Whos is this ymage, and the wrytyng aboue? 
1548 Haut Chron., Hen. V 1/1 207, The one clothe was 
embraudered witb the image of an old man. 1601 R. 
jonnaee Kingd, & Conti. (1603) 97 Hee gave them a red 

anner with the image of the crucifixe painted therein, 
1713 STEELE Guard, Noi. Pr Mr. Airs. .has taken care to 
affix his own image opposite to the title-page. 1839 YEo- 
WELL Ane. Brit. Ch, ii. (1847) 22 Their coinage of gold and 
silver with Ca:sar's image. ; 

+c. Applied to the constellations, as figures or 
delineations of persons, etc. Ods. 

148: CaxTon A/yrr. ul. xx. ue The sterres whycbe be 
named ben all fygures on the heuene and compassed by 
SUES. 1594 Diunpevit L.verc. vit. xxxvill. (1636) 714 

he 48 Images of the fixed stars..otherwise called Con- 
stellations, 1674 Moxon Y'utor Astron. \.§ 10 The Images 
called Constellations, drawn upon tbe Celestial Globe. 
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ad. fg. Applied to a person: (a) as simulating 
the appearance of some one, or considered as un- 
real; (6) as compared in some respect to a statue 
or idol. 

1548 Hart Chron., Hen. VII 376, Hearyng that this 
feyned duke was come, and had heard that he [Perkin 
Warbeck] was but a peinted ymage. 1559 W. Cunnincuam 
Cosmogr. Glasse 1 ‘Tbose most miserable nen (yea, rather 
Iinages, and pictures of men, then very men in dede). 
(1599 Suaks. Auch Ado u. i.9g The one is too like an image 
and saies nothing.) 1741 RicHARDSoN Pamela (1824) I. 
xxii. 35 Can the pretty image speak, Mrs. Jervis? 1 vow 
she has speaking eyes! 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
xx. 204 ‘ How old are you, Topsy?’ ‘ Dun 10, missis’, said 
the image, with a grin that showed all her teeth. 

2. An optical appearauce or counterpart of an 
object, such as is produced by rays of light either 
reflected as from a mirror, refracted as through a 
lens, or falling on a surface after passing through 
a small aperture. 

Such an appearance may also be a mere subjective im- 
pression on the sense of sight, as an AFTER-IMAGE (q.v.), and 
the negative or accidental tinage seen after looking intently 
at a bright-colonred object, and having a colour comple- 
mentary to that of the object. 

An image produced by reflexion or refraction is called in 
Optics a read image when the rays from each point of the 
object actually meet at a point, a virtual (mage when they 
diverge as if from a point beyond the reflecting or refracting 
body. 

2315 SHOREHAM 27 In a myrour thou my3t fol wel thi- 
selve se, Bote nau3t the ymage schefte. 1548 Hatt Chron, 
Rich. (11 34, As perfectely as I sawe my awne Image in 
a glasse. 1563 W. FuLke J/etvors (1640) 41 b, Appearing as 
though there were manny Sunnes, whereas indeed there is 
but one, and al} the rest are images. 1651 HosBes Leviath. 
1. i. 6 From gazing upon the Sun, the impression leaves an 
image of the Sun before our eyes a long time after. 1674 
Boyvre Lvcell. Mech. Hypoth. 7 When we see the Image of 
a Man cast into the Air by a Concave Spherical Looking- 
glass. 179. Cowrer [oflar Field 4 Nor Ouse on his 
bosom their image receives. 1833 N. Annott Péysics 11. 
ul. 211 ‘The size of an image formed behind a lens is always 
proportioned to the distance of the image from the lens. 

b. ¢vansf. (2) A collection of heat-rays concen- 
trated at a particular point or portion of space, 
analogous to an image formed by light-rays. (4) 
Electr. (Sce quot. from Maxwell.) 

1873 Tvnpati Lect. Light vy. 181 ‘The substantial identity 
of light and heat..[is proved by] the formation of invisible 
heat-images, 1873 Maxwrtt Llectr, 4 Magn. 1. xi. 191 
An imaginary electrified point, which has no physical 
existence..but which may be called an electrical image, 
because the action of the surface on external points is the 
saine as that which would be produced by the imaginary 
electrified point if the spherical surface were removed. 1885 
Watson & Bursury Wath, 7h. Electr. & Magn. 1. 115 
Every electrified system within the sphere has its image 
outside of the sphere. .. No closed surface except a sphere 
or infinite plane generally gives rise to an image. 

3. abstractly. Aspect, appcarance, form; sem- 
blance, likeness. (Now only in allusions to, or uses 
derived from, biblical language, esp. Gen. i. 26, 27.) 

1300 Cursor JM. 12371 Ye pat he has wroght to men.. 
efter his aun ymage. 1382 Wycuir 1 Cor, xv. 49 Therfore 
as we han born the ymage of the ertheli man, bere we and 
the ymage of the heuenly. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI 
92h, Whiche child was judged..to have the very yinage.. 
and lovely countenaunce of his noble parent. 1602 SHaks. 
lam, ¥. ti. 77 By the image of my Cause, I see The 
Portraiture of his, 1611 Biste Ger. i. 27 God created man 
in his owne Image, in the Image of God created bee him. 
a1joo Drypen (J.), The face of things a frightful image 
bears. 1781 Gispon Dec?. & /, xxvii. IIT. 43 The affability of 
his manners displayed the image ofhis mind. 1857-8 Stans 
A than, xi. gg We grow into the image of what we love. 

+b. concr. A visible appearance; a figure; an 
apparition. Oéds. or arch. 

1530 Tixpate Prof, Dent. Wks. (1573) 22/1 Ye saw no 
image when God spake vnto yon, but heard a voyce onely. 
1548 Hare Chrou., Rich. [11 53b, Y'semed to hym beynge 
a slepe yt he sawe diverse ymages lyke terrible develles. 
160z Snaks. //am, 1. i. 81 Our last King, Whose Image 
euen but now appear'd to vs. 1697 Drvben Vrre. Georg. 
Iv. 588 The slipp’ry God will .. various Forms assunie, to 
cheat thy sight ; And with vain Images of Beasts affright. 
1832 TENNVSON Mariana in South vi, An image seem'd to 
pass the door, To look at her with slight. 

4. A thing in which the aspect, form, or character 
of another is reproduced; a counterpart, copy. 

a 1300 Cursor MW, 1116 (Gott.) He [God] wil pat he by pe 
vtrage, Pat murtherrt sua his aun ymage. 1393 LANGr. 
P. PLC. xxi, 328 As pow by-gyledest godes ymage. a 1540 
Barnes JWés. (1573) 346/1 It were better for you to burue 
those Idolles and to warme this true image of God there by. 
1594 SHaks. Rich. //7, 1. ii. 50, I haue bewept a worthy 
Husbands death, And liu'd with looking on his Images. 
1620 GrancER Div. Logtke 147 Sleepe is the image of 
death. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. 1. 70 Hollow Rocks 
that .. double Images cf Voice rebound. 1821 DByron 
Sardan.\, ii. 400, 1 have loved, and lived, and multiplied 
my image. 1896 Dix. Arcvir /Vitlos. Belief 184 In ourselves 
the external and the internal worlds meet, and we are the 
image and emhodiment of both. j/od. He is the very 
image of his father. : 

b. A thing that represents or is taken to represent 
something else ; a symbol, emblem, representation, 

(In mod. use scarcely distinguishable from prec.) 

c1566 J. ALpay tr. Boaystuau's Theat, World Eij, Bloud 
. .whiche is..the image and figure of sinne. r60z Saks. 
Ham. in. ii. 248 This Play is the Image cfa murder done 
in Vienna. 1613 Purcias Pilgrinage (1614) 3 The silent 
Moone..constant image of the worlds inconstancie. 1620 
Guancer Div. Logike 164 The name is a note, signe, image, 
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or symboll noting, and representing the nature of the thing. 
1804 W. Tennanr Jud. Kecreat. yed. 2) 11. 248 This noisome 
dungeon. .affords..an image of the gate of Tartarus, rather 
than the porch of Paradise. 

e. A thing in which some quality is vividly 
exhibited, so as to makc it a natural represcntative 
of such quality; a type, typical example, embodi- 
ment. (Now always of the quality ; formerly also 
of a person: see quots. Cf, ‘the pic/ure of health’.) 

3548 Hatt Chron., (fen. 174 174, [He] sawe that Andrewe 
.. of his frend was sodainly transformed, into the image of 
his extreme enemy. 1593 Snaks. 2 /len. V/, 1. ili. 179 
Image of Pride, why should ] hold iny peace? 3605 — 
Lear it. iv. gt Bs are sicke, they are weary, hey haue 
trauail‘d all the night? meere fetches, The images of reuolt 
and flying off. 1691 tr. Emilianne’s Obs. Fourn, Naples 
127 Never in my life did I see such an Image of Devotion. 
1821 SHetey Prometh, Und. 1.296 An awful image of calm 
power. 1879 Miss Braopon C/ov. Foot x, Mr. Sampson 
dropped his cigar, and sat transfixed, an image of half 
amused astonishment. 

5. A mental representation of something (esp. a 
visible object), not by direct perception, but by 
memory or imagination; a mental picture or im- 
pression ; an idea. conception. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. met. iv. 129 (Camb. MS.) Stoy- 
ciens .. wenden pat ymagis and sensibilitees, bat is 10 seyn 
sensible ymaginacions.. weeren enpreynied in to sowles, fro 
bodies with-owte forth, 1390 Gower Conf, 111. 255 So as 
him thought on his corage Where he portreieth her ymage. 
1597 looker Eccl. Pol. vy. xix. § 3 Conceipts are images 
representing that which is spoken of. 1601 Suvks. 72ve/. N. 
u. iv. 19 Such .. all true Louers are, Vostaid and skittish. . 
Saue in the constant imaze of the creature That is belou‘d. 
1704 Appison /taly Pref. (1733) 12, 1 have only cited such 
Verses as have given us some Iniage of the Place. 1797 
Mrs. Rapcuirre /talian i. (1826) 6 She endeavoured to 
disiniss his image from her mind. 1874 Sutty Sensat. 4 
Intuit. 87 The current of images that daily sweep through 
consciousness. ; ; 

6. A reprcsentation of something to the mind by 
speech or writing ; a vivid or graphic description. 

1522 More De guat. Noviss. Wks. ‘a4 I shal put the a 
more ernest yinage of our condicion. 1578 J. Derricke 
(tét/e) The Image of Irelande. 1717 Lapy M. W. Moxtacu 
Let. to Pope x Apr., Theocritus..has only given a plain 
image of the way of life amongst the peasants. 1817 ane. 
rinGe Srdyt. Leaves (1862) 129 Ina casual illustration (he) 
introduces the image of woman, child, or bird. 

7. Ahet. A simile, metaphor, or figure of speech. 

1676 [see Icon 3). 1750 Jounson Rambler No.4? 7 In- 
congruous combinations of images. 1846 TFrencu J/irac. 
vi. (1862) 183 To spcak of death as a sleep, is an image 
common to all languages. 1895 Dx. Arcyit PAilos. Belief 
262 ‘Ihe image of the Creator walking in the garden .. the 
angels with flaming swords to prevent return—all these are 
splendid..images, but they are images none the less. 

8. Comb.,as tmage-bearer, -graver, -monger,-war, 
-work; tmage-bearing, -like adjs.; + image-doter, 
one who dotes on or is snperstittously devoted to 
images or idols ; so timage-doting adj.; + image- 
douly (Gr. dovAcia: sce DuLIA); image-man, a 
man who makes or sells images; image-mug, 
a mug or pitcher in the form of an image or bust. 
Also IMAGE-BREAKER, -MAKER, -WORSHIP, etc. 

1884 A. Murray Like Christ xxxi. 238 *Image- bearers of 
God..live a Godlike, live a Christlike life. 1889 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bull. 11. 137 In removing the skin with the 
accompanying *image-bearing film from the waxed plate, be 
sure that ‘the whole is uniformly dry. 1629 Sir W. Mcre 
True Crucif. 1139 “Image-doatars God’s decreit Striue to 
make Irrite. 1649 Mitton “fon. xxviii, An inconstant, 
irrational and *Image<ioting rahble. 1579 Furke Confut. 
Sanders 623 Confesse that your *Image-Douly is no better 
then Idolatrie. 1579-80 Nortu P/utarch 629 (R.) Cephiso- 
dotus the ‘image-graver. 3562 T. Norton Ca/uin's /ast. 
i. 266 They do proue their righteousnes with obedience 
and good workes, not with a bare & “image-like visor of 
fayth. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. 11. 313 The board of the 
‘*image-man’. 1553 Becon Keligues of Rome (1563) 92 
S. Athanasius proueth euidentlye agaynste all *“Image- 
mongers [etc.]. 1751-73 Jortin Eccl. Hist. (1846) H. 179 
The history of the *image-war is written by Maimburg. 

Image i-médz),v. [f. Imacesd.: inthe rsthe. 
instances (in sense 4) app. a. F. zmager(t3-14thc.).] 

1. trans. To make an image of; to represent or 
set forth by an image (in sculpture, painting, etc.) ; 
to figure, portray, delineate. Also fig. 

21790 Warton Eci. iv. (R.), Shrines of imag'd saints. 1821 
Snetrey Prometh. Unb. ui, iv. 173 Those iniaged to the 
pride of kings and priests. 1844 Mrs. Browninc Drama 
Exile Poems 1850 I. 84 He images his Master’s wounds ! 
1855 Frouve Hist. Eng, x. HI. 408 Traces of the fair 
beauty of the monastic spirit we may yet see imaged in the 
sculptured figures. .upon the floors of our cathedrals. 

To form an optical image of, esp. by reflexion ; 
to reflect, mirror. 

1792 S. Rocers Pleas. Alem. un. 159 Hail, noblest structures 
imazed in the wave. 1860 Tynpatt G/ac. 1. iv. 35 The 
houses on the margin of the lake were also imaged to 
a certain height. : 

3. To form an image or counterpart of; to copy, 
imitate. rare. 

1611 Cuapman /diad Ep. Ded. 83 They his clear virtues 
emulate, In truth and justice imaging his state. 

b. To be an image or counterpart of; to re- 
semble. rave. 

1zor Norris /deal World 1. v. 231 The Divine Ideas. .are 
not imaging or imitative, but archetypal representatives. 
1725 Pore Odyss. xx. 445 None imag’d e’er like thee my 
master lost. 
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4. To form a mental image of; to conceive. 
+a. something to be cxecuted: To devise, plan. 
(The earliest sense : now Ods. or merged in next.) 

© 1440 Jacob's Wel/ x We ymagyth and castyth beforn in 
his herte, how he wyll makyn it. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 
(Rolls 200 'Thei.. told hin who Mortimer had ymaged his 
deth. [3855 Browninc Grammar, Fun. 69 Image the 
wholc, then execute the parts.) 

b. an object of perception or thonght: To ima- 
gine, picture in the mind, represent /o onese/f. 

a 1708 J. Puuies (J.), Image to thy mind How our fore- 
fathers to the Stygian shades Went quick. 1781 J. Moore 
View Soc. It. 1790) 1. xli. 447 We image to ourselves the 
Tarpeian Rock as a tremendous precipice. 1847 J. Witson 
Chr. North (1837: 1. 245 Image to yourselves the scenery of 
rivers and lakes. 

5. To represent or set forth in specch or writing ; 
to describe (esp. vividly or graphically). 

a1628 F. Grevin //umt. Learning cv, ence striue the 
Schooles, by first and second kinds Of substances, by es- 
sence, and existence, ‘hat Trine and yet Vnitednesse 
diuine To comprehend, and image to the sense. 1712 
Aonison Sfect. No. 315 P 5 Satan's Approach to the Confines 
of the Creation, is finely imaged in the beginning of the 
Speech. 3796 W. Vavyior in AJouth/y Rev. Kx 513, Who 
can describe her charins, who can image forth her beauty? 
@ 1853 Rosertson Lect. ii. (1858) 64 If only his Redeemer 
had been differently imaged to him, 

G6. To represent by an emblem or metaphor; to 

symbolize, typify. 
3816 Suet ry Alastor sos O stream !.. Thou imagest my 
life, 1860 Pusey Mrn. Proph. 37 We..shews forth His 
resistless power, imaged ly His creatures in whom the 
quality of power is most seen, ‘1 will be as a lion’. 12871 
Suites Charact. i. (1876) 26 The heathen deities at least 
imaged human virtues. 

Hence I-maging vé/. sh. and ff/. a. 

1666 Drvoen Ann. Alirab, Pref, Wks. (Globe) 40 The 
delightful imaging of persons, aclions, passions, or things. 
1701 [see 3b. above). 1880 G. Mrreoitm Tragic Com. 
11381) 290 Vhe sun-tracing would not deceive, as her own 
tricks of imageing might do. 

Imageable (i'médzab'l), a. Also 7 imagible. 
[f Imace v.+-aBLE.] Capable of being imaged, 
esp. in the mind. 

1691 E. Tavuor Behonen's Theos. Philos. 42 Whatever 
hath Limits of number and measure iy imagible. 1809-20 
Coterivce /rrend (1818) IL. 99 Whatever is admitted to 
be conceivable must be imageuble. 1864 Reader 21 May 
657 The concepts of the mind are divided into imageable 
and unimageable. 

I-mage-brea:ker. One who breaks or destroys 
images (as being idolatrous); an iconoclast. 

3596 Dacevarce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 269 A counsel.. 
haldne at Nice against the secie of Jmagebrekeris. 1614 
Fart Stirtinc Dooins-day ix. (R.), Image-breakers, foes to 
Papall power. 1859 Gutuck & Timss faint. 62 The Icono- 
clasts (or image-breakers) of ihe Eastern church. 

So Image-brea:king 56.,iconoclasm; adj.,icono- 
clastic. 

1654 Wattock Zoctomia 208 That Learned Iconoclastes, 
that Image-hreaking Enemieto Intellectual Idolatry [Bacon]. 
31840 CakLYLe //eroes vi. 319 It is tragical fur us all to be 
concerned in image-breaking and down-pulling. 

Imaged (imédzd), 2. [f. Imac +-eEp.] 

1. [f. the vb.] Represented by an image (physical 
or mental) ; sculpturcd, portrayed ; reflected; imi- 
tatcd; imagined. 

€1718 Prior So/omon m1. 368 His ear oft frighted with the 
imag‘d voice Of heav’n, when firstit thunder'd. 4@ 1790 [see 
ImMace @. 1) 1868 Drowninc Ring & Bk. x. 124 The saints 
in imaged row. 1872 Gro. Exior in J. W. Cross Life 
(1885) 111. 169 You are often among my imaged com- 
panions both in dreaming and waking hours. 

2. [f. the sb.] Adorned with an image or images. 
Of porcelain: Decorated with human figures. 

3797 Soutuey Lett. Fourn. Spain xxiii. (1799) 301 An 
imaged crucifix. . 

Imageless (i-médgzlés), a. [f. Imace 5d. + 
-LEs3.] Without an image or images. 

1821 Suecrey Prometh. Unb. n. iv. 116 The deep truth 
isimageless. 1883 Sir M. Monier-Wittiams Aesig. 7h. /ndia 
vill. 227 Becaraji has numerous imageless shrines. 1885 
Miss Harrison Stud. Grk. Art iii. 85 Vhe worship of an 
imageless Jehovah. 

+I-magely, 2. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -L¥1.] 
Charactertzed by images ; idolatrous. 

156: Daus tr. Bullinger ou A poc. (1573) 244 Old Rome is 
lost, and that mighty Monarchie decayed..new Rome shall 
perish also with her Imagely Empire. 

I-mage-ma:ker. A maker of images (usually 
in sense I a); a sculptor, carver, statuary. 

1500 Nottingham Rec. WI, 82 Thomas Hyll, image- 
maker. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 145 Phideas the 
Image-maker..had undertaken to make the Image of Pallas. 
16z1 Br. Moustacu Diatribz it. 530 A very vehement 
inuectiue against Image-makers. 1875 Jowetr Piafo (ed. 
2 III. 1301]f you are not..an imitator or an image-maker, 

Imager (i'médga1), Forms: 4-5 ymageour(e, 
5-6 -er, 7- imager, (7 -eur). [MEI. y-, zmageour, 
a. OF. ym-, imageur (14th c. in Godef.), f. zmage ; 
the surviving 7#zager may repr.OF. ymagier, imager 
(12th. in Hatz.-Darm.), or exemplify the frequent 
Eng. change of -ev7, -ow7, to -er (-ER? 3).] 

+1. A maker of images; a sculptor, carver. Oés. 

13.. A. Alts. 7689 [7677] (Laud MS.., pis ymage ts made 
after bee, I dude it an ymageoure Casten after bi vigoure. 
1413 Pilgr. Sow/e (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxxvii. 84 More helply 
is a Carpenter or a potter than an Organer, a peynter or an 
ymager. 1532 Herver Xexophon's Housch. (1768), Good 
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ioyners, good peynters, good ymagers. 1603 Hottanp 
Pintarch’s Mor. 1296 Lysippus also the Imager did very 
well to reproove Apelles the painter. 


+b. Applied toa painter. Ods. rare. 

1591 SyivesteR Du Sarfas. vi. 750 This more peer-less 
learned Imager, Life to his lovely Picture to confer, Did not 
extract out of the Elements A certain secret Chymick 
Quint-essence. 

2. One who images or graphically describes. 

1894 Storr. Brooke Tennyson xiv. 427 The poet as the 
emottonal imager of life. 


Imagerial (imédgi-ridl), a. rare. [£ Imaceny 
+-L.J Relating to or of the nature of imagery; 
figurative, symbolic. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 368 The imagerial descriptions 
of Holy Writ. _ 1852 Louseh, Words IV. 230 Herat is 
calle after the imagerial way of the Easterns, the key of 

ndia. 

Hence Image-rially adv., in the way of imagery ; 
figuratively, symbolically. 

1879 G. Merepitn £goist IL. ii. go Imagerially, [they are] 


the frozen North on the young brown huds bursting into 
green. 

Imagery (i-médz,ri, imeédzori). Forms: 4-6 
ymagerie, -y(e, 4-7 imagerie, -ye, (5 emagery, 
ymagry, 6 emygerie, imagrye), 6- imagery. 
[a. Ok. zmagerte (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.,), f. 
zmagier IMAGER: see -ERY.] 

1. Images collectively ; carved figures or decora- 
tions; image-work, statuary, carving. Morc rarely 
rcferring to pictures. Also tn 77. 

a1325 Prose Psalter xcvifi]. 7 Gen hij alle confounded 
pat unouren ymagerie. ¢ 1384 Cuaucer //. Fare i. 100 
Many subtile compassinges, Rabewyures, and pynacles, 
¥mageries and tabernacles. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1562 Ymagry 
ouer all amyt bere was, S91 Srensern Kucnes of Time 96 
Wrought with faire pillours and fine imageries. — Virg, 
Gnat 103 His cup embost with Imagery, 1695 W. ITAtirax 
in Phil, Trans. X1X. g2 A Statue, which the Turks, 
zealous enemies of all Imagery, have thrown down. 1712 
E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 246 The Imagery they made, their 
Drawings and Paintings of all lively Colours. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. \, . 588 We had wrought most godlike 
works in imagery. 1878 Geo. Exot Co//, Breakf. P. 429 
Chambers of imagery in the soul {see Ezek. viii 12). 

+b. Figured work om a textile fabric, as in 
tapestry ; embroidery. Oés. 

1390 Gowrr Conf II. 320 She wafe a cloth of silke all 
white With letters and ymagery. 1480 H’ardr. Acc. Edw. 
JV’ (1830) 117 A counterpoynt of arras silk with ymagery. 
1553 Lanc. Wilts (Chetham Soc.) I. 9X, ij pillowes and a 
coveryng of imagerie. 1613°14 in Willis & Clark Cam. 
bridge (1886) 1. 452 [Item) ij peeces of ffyne tapestrie of 
silke Imagrie. 1777 Warton Odesv.v, Each room, array'd 
in glistering imagery. 

ce. fransf. The pictorial elements of a natural 
scene or landscape; sccnery; nature’s‘image-work’. 

3647 H. More /’oems 195 As doth a looking-glasse {reflect} 
such imag’rie As it to the beholder dof detect. 1774 
Warton /1ist. Ang. Poetry xxxvii. (1849) IIL. 35 Descrip- 
tive poetry and the representations of rural imagery. 1799 
Worpsw. ‘ There was a Boy’ 23 Vhe visible scene .. With 
all its solemn imagery, its rocks, Its woods. 1827 Potton 
Course T. v, Scotia's northern hattlement of hills .. The 
standard still of rural imagery. 

+ 2. The use of images in worship; idolatry. Ods. 

¢1440 Boctns (Laud MS. 559) If. 7h, He trowed all in 
Idolatrye And in fals ymagerye. 1561 J. ParkHurst /”- 
junct., Vhe.. frames or Tabernacles deuised to aduance 
Imagerie, holy water stones also to be .. clean taken away. 
1624 F. Witte Repl. Fisher 208 This Aduocate of Imagerie 
should first of all haue declared, what hee vnderstandeth 
by Worship of Images. 

+3. The making of images; the art of statuary 
or carving ; rarely, the art of paituting. Oéds. 

1531 Eryot Gov, 1. xxvi, Alexander. .came to the shoppe 
of Apelles, the excellent paynter, and .. raisoned with hym 
of lines, adumbrations, proportions, or other like thinges 
pertainyng toimagery. 1576 Newton Lemnie's Coniplex. 
(1633) 53 He in his art of Imagery so artificially handled 
his worke .. that all other Carvers and Statuaries .. set him 
before them as an ahsolute Patterne for imitation. 1612 
Cotcr., Stxc, .. a compounded morter or clay..verie fit for 
Imagerie. 

+4. The way in which a thing is imaged or 
fashioned ; workmanship, make, figure, form, 
fashion. Ods. 

¢1590 Greene Fr. Bacon i. 64 She is beauties ouermatch, 
If shou suruaist her curious imagerie. 1661 FetrHam Xe- 
solves liii, 295 They are our Brethren, and pieces of the 
same Imagery with our selves. a 1667 Jer. Tayvtor MWhole 
Duty Clergy 1. Wks. 1831 1V. 175 Dress your people unto 
the imagery of Christ. ; 

+5. An imaging, portrayal, or visible presenta- 
tion of anything, Oés. rare. 

1718 Prior Solomon 1. 385 What can thy imagery of 
sorrow mean? 

+ 6. A material representation or embodiment of 
something; =Imace sé. 4, 4¢. Obs. 

3596 Fitz-Gerrray Sir F. Drake (1881) 76 Heavens 
counterfaite, Fames Pyramis, honours imagerye. a 1649 
Drum. of Hawtin. Poems Wks. (1711) 47 Aithen, thy 
tears pour on this silent grave .. And Niobe’s imagery be- 


come. 

7. +a. The formation of mental images ; imagina- 
tion, fancy, groundless belief. Oés. b. The result 
of this; mental images collectively or generally. 

1611 Speen Hist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xxi. (1632) 1047 Nor is she 
to be condemned vpon the imagerie of his suspicious head. 
1651 Hopes Leviath, 1. xxvii. 156 Leaveth the Law of 
Nature .. and followeth the imagery of his own .. brain. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


IMAGE-WORSHIP. 


a 1667 Jer. Taytor (J.), Things of the world fill the imagi- 
native part with heauties and fantastick imagery. 1712 
Apoison Sfect. No. 417 Pp 1 Any single Circumstance of 
what we have formerly seen often raises up a whole Scene 
of Imagery. 1819 SHettey JMJausgue of Auarchy li, Like a 
dream’s dim imagery. f ‘ . 

8. The use of rhetorical images, or such images 
collectively; descriptive representation of ideas; 
figurative illustration, csp. of an ornate character. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie i. xix. (Arh.) 248 Resem- 
blance hy Pourtrait or Imagery. 57. 250 When we liken 
an humane person to another in countenaunce, stature, 
speach or other qualitie, it is .. called .. resemhlaunce by 
imagerie or pourtrait,. a@1700 Drvoen (J.), I wish there 
may be in this poem any instance of good imagery. 1791 
Boswett Johnson (1831) 1. 78 The whole of it [/rene] is 
rich in thought and imagery. 1858 J. H. Newman /2s/. 
S&. (1873) IL]. iv. vi. 385 The glowing imagery of prophets. 

9. attrib., as + imagery work =sense I (and 1 b). 

1500 in Anz. Reg. (1768) 134 A counterpane of Imagery 
work, 1560-1 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 442 
For wypinge owte the Imagery worke vppon the walles. 

I-mage-wo:rship. The worship of images; 
idolatry. 

1628 Be. Hate Old Relig. x. § 1. 91 There was an act 
made for Image-worship, 1732 Berkecey ddciphr. vi. § 24 
Moses. .not approving the iiage-worship of tbe Egyptians. 
1877 Outl. Hist. Relig. 64 The image-worship which pre- 
vailed among them at the time of Mohammed. ; 

So I'mage-wo:rshipper, one who worships 
images, an idolater; I-mage-wo:rshipping sé., 
image-worship ; adj., that worships images. 

1563 Homilies 1. Agst. Idolatry 1. (1859) 178 Such image 
worsbippers shall never come into the inheritance of the 
kingdom of heaven. 1565 Carruice Amst. Treat. Crosse 
(1846) 138 Called .. of Image-worshippers an Image-enemy. 
féid. 156 By applying that to image-worshipping which 
made nothing at alte purpose. : 

+ Imasgilet. Ods. rare. [? for zmagelet (f. IMack 


+-LET dim, suffix).| A small image; a statuctte. 

@ 1661 Furrer Worthies, Staffordsh, 1. (1662) 38 Italy 
affords finer Alabaster (whereof those Imagilets wrought at 
Leghorn are made). 2 

Imaginabi-lity. rare—'. [f. next +-1Ty.] The 
quality of being imaginable. 

1830 CoLeripce Ck. 4 Sé. (ed. 2) 233 In order to the 
imaginahility of a circular line, 

Imaginable (imedzinib'l), 2. Also 4 ym-. 
[ad. late L. tmdginabilis (Boethius), f. tmdgindre 
to IMAGINE: see -BLE.] 

Capable of being imagined; conceivable. 

a. In ordinary adjectival (chiefly predicative) use. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth, v. pr. iv. 128 «Camh. MS.) Reson 

- comprehendeth the thinges ymaginahle & sensihle. 1532 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. 547/1 ys worde, whych he 
hy a meane to vs not imagynable continually speaketh vnto 
them. 1638 Sir T. Hersert raz. (ed. 2) 265 Such a 
dreadfull noyse, as is scarce imaginahle. 1651 Honses 
Govt, & Soc. x. $ 2. 150 Nor is it imaginable which way 
publick treasures can be a grievance to private subjects. 

1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 51 Vhe human under- 
standing extends itself to things intelligible and the imagi- 
nation to things imaginable. 1852 H. Rocers Ecl. Faith 
(1853) 76 Miracles are, at least, imaginahle. 

b. Frequently used to emphasize the absolute or 
universal nature of a statement, being placed after 
a sb. preceded by a// ¢he or a superlative, esp. éhe 


greatest, or betwecn all, every, or 0, and the sb. 

1647 Crarenvon F/ist, Red. 1. § 23 Urged with all the 
artifice and address imaginahle. 1656-9 B. Harris Pari- 
val’s [ron Age (ed. 2) 98 The People..held him still, for the 
Authour of all imaginable mischief to the Kingdom, 1692 
WASHINGTON tr. A/i/ton's Def. Pop. ve M.'s Wks. (1847), 
376/1 Guilty of the greatest crimes imaginable, 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 41 Pg The Elector of Cologne is making all 
imaginahle Hast to remove from hence to Rheims, 1711 
Appison Sfect. No. 123 Pp 4 He had all the Duty and Affec- 
tion imaginable for his supposed Parent. 1798 Mactuus 
Popul, (1817) 11. 379 Under the hest form of government 
imaginahle. 1880 (8 STEPuEN Pope iii. 73‘ Ass’ is the vilest 
word imaginahle in English or Latin, 1884 Law Ref. 25 Ch. 
Div. 491 There is no imaginable reason why the Court should 
not have power to sanction them. 

Hence Ima‘ginableness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

Ima‘ginably, a/v. [f. prec. + -L¥%.} In an 
imaginable manner, conceivably. 

1648 Scot. Mist Dispel'd 40 What can imaginably then he 
the meaning? 1685 Boyvre Affects of Alor. v. 61 A scarce 
lnaginahly little force may suffice to impel them. 1894 
Howetts in Cosmopolitan Mar., A waste and ruined field. . 
which had imaginahly once been the grounds about a 
pleasant home. 

+ Ima‘ginal, a.! Obs. rare. [app. f. Inacine v, 
+-AL.] a. Of or pertaining to the imagination. 
b. Imaginable. 

1647 H. Morr Song of Soul 1.1. xvi, No might imaginall 
May reach that vast profunditie. /dfd. 11, i. un. xxx, That 
inward life ’s th’ impresse imnaginall Of Natures Art. /id. 
pt.1v. xxi, They would he alike wise, Know one anothers 
thoughts imaginall. 1658 J. Wenn tr. Calprenede's Cleo- 
Aatra vi, ii, 181 With all imaginall pomp. 
Amaginal (imedzinal), 2.2 Antom. ([f. L. 
zmagin-, stem of IMAGO + -AL.] Of or pertaining 
to an insect imago. /maginal disk: see quot. 

1877 Huxrev Anat, Juv. Anin. vii. 449 The apodal 
maggot, when it leaves the egg, carries in the interior of its 
body certain regularly arranged discoidal masses of in- 
different tissue, which are termed #aginal disks. These 
imaginal disks undergo little or no change until the larva 
encloses itself in its hardened last-shed cuticle, and becomes 
apupa., 1885 4 thengzum 25 Apr. 539/1 Reserving the two 
others to rear to the imaginal condition, 1891 F. W. 
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Myers in 19th Cent. Apr. 642 What are called ‘imaginal 
characters '—points of structure which indicate that the larva 
has descended from an imago. 

tImaginant, /f/. a. and sé. Obs. [ad. L. 
imaginant-ent, pres. pple. of imagindre to imagine. ] 

A. ppl. a. That imagines. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § gox Introd., The Force of Imagination 

..cither vpon the Body Imaginant, or vpon another Body. 
B. sé, One who imagines; an imaginer. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xi. § 3. 46 The hodie of the 
Imaginant. 1626 — Sylva § go2 There is no doubt, but that 
Imagination and Vehement Affection worke greatly vpon 
the Body of the Imaginant. 1663 J. SreNcER Prodigies 
(1665) 223 The single testimony of some superstitious and 
melancholy Imaginant. 

Imagina‘rian. nonce-wd. [See-artan.] One 
who occupies himself with imaginary things. 

1830-3 Montcomery Lect. Poetry 216 The greatest realists, 
and the greatest imaginarians,—if I may coin a barharous 
word for a special occasion. 

Imaginarily (ime-dzinirili), a/v. [f. next + 
-LY2.] In an imaginary way; in imagination. 

1593 Nasne Christ's T. (1613) 69 My heart shall receiue 
an iniunction imaginarily to disinherite him. 1631 R. H. 
Arraignnt. Whole Creature xvi. 285 Perplexed with what 
he eyther really or imaginarily wanteth. 1779 G. Keatr 
Sketches fr. Nat. (ed. 2) I. 53 On he would go, tho’ 
imaginarily ill. 1874 Mottev Barneveld 11. xi. 36 Vhe 
places which they are now imaginarily to leave. 

Imaginary (imzdzinari), a. (sé) Also 4 
ymag-, 6 imaginarie. fad. L. tmadgindri-us, f. 
tmago, imagin- IMAGE: see -ARY 1.] 

1. Existing only in imagination or fancy ; having 
no real existence. (Opposed to read, actual.) 

1382 Wycur ev. Prol., Sum visioun is bodili..sum is 
spiritual, or ymaginarie, as whanne we seen slepinge, or 
ellis wakinge we biholden the ymagis of thingis, bi whiche 
sum other thing is signefied. ¢ 1510 More Picus Wks. 17/1 
How shorte, howe vncertain, how shadowe like, false, ima- 
ginary it is. 165r Hossrs Leviath. it. xxxiv. 210 The 
word Ghosts, which signifieth .. the Imaginary inhahitants 
of mans hrain. 1709 Lany M. W. Montacu Lets. to Anne 
Wortley 2x Aug., After giving me imaginary wit and 
heauty, you give me imaginary passions, and you tell me 
I'm in love. 1727 Swirt Gulliver tv. vi, Besides real 
diseases, we are Zubject to many that are only imaginary, 
for which the physicians have invented imaginary cures. 
1792 Cowper Let. 29 July Wks. 1835-7 III. 60 You may 
think there is much of the imaginary in it. 1883 Froypr 
Short Stud. 1V. 1.265 Rich men could not easily abandon 
substantial enjoyments in pursuit of so imaginary an object. 

Said -of lines, etc., assumed to be drawn 
through or between certain points. 

1601 Hottann Pliny Il. 397 If a woman make three 
imaginary circles round about them [etc,]. 1601 R. Jonn- 
son Kingd. & Cominw. (1603) 229 An iinaginarie line to be 
drawn from Suaquen to.. Meroe, 1703 Moxon Jech. 
Exerc. 220 Each two Centers..shall have an imaginary 
Axis pass between them. 1837 Wnewent //ist. Juduct. 
Sc. (1857) I. 111 Imaginary lines drawn upon it. ; 

ce. Afath. Applied to quantities or loci having 
no real existence, but assumed to exist for the 
purpose of generalization, or of extending a formula 
to all cases; such are the square root of a negative 
quantity, or any expression involving such a root, 
or any point, cnrve, etc, denoted algebraically by 
such an expression. (Imaginary quantities are 
sometimes called ¢wpossible quantities.) Also 
transf. Kelating to imaginary quantities or loci, as 
imaginary geometry, projection, etc. (Opp. to read.) 

[1637 Descartes Géométrie 380 Les. .racines. .ne sont pas 
tousiours reeles; mais quelquefois seulement imaginaires.] 
1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 127 The Original 

omponents or Roots of all Equations, may he either 
Affirmative, Negative, Mix’d, or Imaginary. 1816 tr. 


Lacroix's Diff. §& Int. Calculus 98 The coefficient & 
Le 


assumes an imaginary value. 1841 J. R. Youxc Wath. 
Dissert. i. 30 Expressions which in their common algebraic 
character denote imaginary or iinpossihle quantities. 1859 
Barn. Smitu A vith. § Algebra (ed. 6) 201 The square rout 
or any even root of a negative quantity is called an Imagi- 
nary quantity, 1882 Mincuin Unipl. Ainemat. 215 The 
remaining portion of this equipotential locus is..the (iina- 
ginary) circle which cuts the circle of poles orthogonally, 
+2. Relating to the imagination ; imaginative. 

1595 SHaks. ohn wv. il. 265 My rage was blinde, And 
foule immaginarie eyes of blood Presented thee niore 
hideous then thou art. ¢ 1600 — Sonn. xxvii, My soul’s 
imaginary sight Presents thy shadow to my sightless view. 
1677 Gitpin Demonol, (1867) 143 Satan had a power. .to fix 
upon their imaginary faculty the species, images, or charac- 
ters of what was to he suggested. 

+3. Of the nature of an image or representa- 
tion. Ods. 

1593 Suaks. Lucr. 1422 Much imaginarie worke was there 
--A hand, a foote, a face, a leg, a head Stood for the whole 
to be imagined. 1669 WoopuEAp S¢. Teresa 1. xxviii. 192 
This Vision, though it he Imaginary (or representing itself 
hy way of Image to me), was never seen hy me with the 
eyes of my Body. 

+4. Supposed; putative. Oés. 
je 1631 Donne Ser. xxv. 250 His Imaginary father 

oseph. 

+5. Imaginable; that can be imagined. Ods. 

1653 ASHWELL Fides A fost. 12 Clearing ny way as I go, 
of a} Imaginary rubs and obstacles. 1687 A. Lovett tr. 
Thevenot’s Trav. ui. 20 All imaginary enquiry was made 
after them, but..there was no news to be had. 

B. sé. +1. An imagination; a fancy. Oés. 

1709 Mrs. Mantey Secret AZent. (1736) III. 208 False 


IMAGINATION. 


glittering imaginaries. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) 
I. 224 And Cowley thus addresses beauty as a mere imagi- 
nary. /éid. II. xiii. 81 The lovers imaginaries (her own 
notahle word) are hy that time gone off. 

2. Afath. An imaginary quantity or expression : 
see Ic above. 

1864 in WessTER. 1883 Caytey Presid. Addr. Brit. Assoc. 
19 Sept, The circular functions. .are connected through the 
theory of imaginaries. 

Hence Ima‘ginariness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

tIma‘ginate, 7//. 2. Chiefly Sc. Obs. [ad. 
L. imaginat-us, pa. pple. of imagindre to IMAGINE. 
(Sometimes const. as pple.)} Imagined; imaginary. 

1§33 Bectenpen Livy un, (1822) 112 The faderis war sa 
commovit for this tressoun, recentlie imaginate, that..thay 
retretit thair sentence. 1563 Winzet Four Scoitr Thre 
Quest. Wks. 1888 1. 119 Gif 3e appreue na Kirk .. except 
an imaginat inuisible Kirk. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ 
Catech, 210 Na thing can he imaginat mair intolerable nor 
mair vnhappie. 1601 Hotranp Pliny vu. xii. 161 The 
imaginate facultie of other living creatures is unmoveable, 

tIma‘ginate, v. Ods. [f. L. zmaginat-, ppl. 
stem: see prec. and -aTE?.] /razs. To imagine. 

1563 WinjET Sour Scotr Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 125 
Or quhiddir imaginat 3e 30ur Kirk to he inuisihle? — 
Wks. (1890) Il. 22 Bot peraduentuir..we imaginat thir 
thingis. 1570 Levins Juni, 41/44 Imaginate, imaginare, 

Imagination (imzdzinéfan\. Also 4-6 with 
y for z and -cio(u)n, ctc.; 6-7 immagination. 
(a. KF. zmagination(r2thc.), ad. L. tmdgindtion-em, 
noun of action from ¢wagindri, -Gre to IMAGINE.) 

1. The action of imagining, or forming a mental 
concept of what is not actually present to the senses 
(cf. sense 3); the result of this process, a mental 
image or idea (often with implication that the 
conception” does not correspond to the reality of 
things, hence freq. vadv ( false, etc.) Znagination. 

21340 Hamvo.e Psalter xxxvii. 7 Pe fende pat .. trauails 
my saule in vayn ymagynaciouns. 1377 Lance. P. Pé. B. 
xx. 33 Wenynge is no wysdome ne wyse ymagynacioun, 
1450-1530 Alyrr. our Ladye 41 Anon ymaginacions of the 
same thynges come to his mynde. c¢1460 Fortescue Aés. 
& Lim, Mon. ix. (1885) 128 We nede in this case to vse 
coniecture and ymaginacion. 1576 FLeminc Panopl, Epist, 
193 They .. accounted his undoubted divinations, madde 
immaginations. 1690 Locke //unz. Und. um. v. § 12 When 
we speak of Justice, or Gratitude, we fraine to our selves no 
Imagination of any thing existing. 1761 Hume //ist. Aug. 
III. xlv. 8 xofe, Could such an imagination ever have heen 
entertained hy him? 1829 Jas. Mice /fuae. Mind (1869) 1. 
vii. 239, 1 am said to have an imagination when I have a 
train of ideas, 1896 Dx. Arcyit Whilos, Belief 223 The 
truths which they proclaimed were facts and not iniagina- 
tions, 

+ 2. The mental consideration of actions or events 
not yet in existence. a. Scheming or devising ; a 
device, contrivance, plan, schemc, plot; a fanciftl 
project. Ods. exc. as a biblical archaism. 

¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 1523 Hypsip., With-outen any 
othir affeccioun Of loue or euyl ymagynacyoun. ¢ 1400 
Maunpev. (1839) xxiii. 251 Alle here lust and alle liere 
Ymaginacioun is for to putten alle Londes undre hire sub- 
jeccioun. 1535 CoverDAte Lam. iii. 60 ‘hou hast herde 
their despytefull wordes (O Lorde) yee and all their yma- 
Rinacions agaynst me. 1548 Hatt Chron, Rick. 111 47, 
That miscbevous ymaginacion whiche he nowe newely 
beganne and attempted. 1660 Trial Regic. 9 In no Case 
else Imagination, or Compassing, without an actual effect 
of it, was punishable by our Law. 1709 Swirr Advancen. 
Relig. Wks. 1755 I. 1. 117 Vhese airy imaginations of 
introducing new laws for the amendinent of mankind. 1760- 
7z H. Brooke Foot of Quality (1809) IIL. 47 Any imagina- 
tion .. tending to change the nature or form of any one of 
the three estates, —- a 

+b. Impression as to what is likely; expecta- 


tion, anticipation. Ods. 

1623 Bincuam Xenophou 29 As soone as it was day, a!l set 
forward .. imagining that hy sun-set they should reach to 
Villages of the Bahylonian Territorie. Neither were they 
deceiued in their imagination. 1628 Hosses Thucyd. (1822) 
106 The sickness—the only thing that exceeded the imagina- 
tion of all men, 1654 Marvece Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 11 
To tell you truly mine own imagination, I thought he would 
not open it while I was there. ; i 

3. That faculty of the mind by which are formed 
images or concepts of external objects not present 
to the senses, and of their relations (to each other or 
tothe subject); hence frequently including memory. 
(Sometimes called the ‘ reproductive imagination ’ ; 


cf, sense 4.) 

1340 A yexd, 158 Operhuil hit is ase to be bo3te, oper ase to 
be ymaginacion. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iM. vi. 
(Tollem, MS.), Vhe pridde hat ymaginacion : perhy Fesoule 
biholdep pe liknesse of hodily pines bat bep ahsente. 1485 
Caxton Chas.Gt, 1 The comune understondyng is better con- 
tent tothe ymagnacion local. 1541 CopLann Guydon's Quest. 
Chirurg. ¥.jb, In the fyrste parte of the ventricle before is put 
y® common blode. In the seconde y®vertue of ymagynacyon. 
r6or Suaks. Ad?s Well 1. i. 93, I haue forgott him. My 
imagination Carries no fauour in’t but Bertrams. 1639 
TY. Brueis tr. Camus’ Wor. Relat. 320 Vhe very features of 
the faces..remained so ingraven in his imagination. 17§1 
Harris Hermes Wks, (1841 219 We have ..a faculty called 
imagination or fancy .. which retains the fleeting forms of 
things, when things theniselves are gone, and all sensation 
at an end. 1797 Mrs. Rapctirre /falian i. (1826) 5 The 
beauty of her countenance haunting his iinagination, 1840 
Mitt Diss. 4 Dise., Benthant (1859) 1. 353 ‘I he Imagination 
.. to which the name is generally appropriated by the best 
writers of the present day [is] tbat which enahles us, by a 
voluntary effort, to conceive the absent as if it were present. 

4. The power which the mind has of forming con- 


IMAGINATIONAL. 


cepts beyond those derived from external objects 
\the ‘ productive imagination’). 

a. The operation of fantastic thought ; fancy. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer Aliller’s T. 426 Men may dyen of ymagi- 
nacion So depe may impression be take. 1390 Gower 
Conf. 111. 93 (MS. Fairfax 3) Full of ymaginacion, Of 
dredes and of wrathfull poghtes. 1602 Snaks. Twel. A’. 
u,v. 48 Looke how imagination blowes him. 1645 Boate 
fret. Nat. fist. (1652) 75 As ifin very deed he had .. seen 
and suffered all those things, which his weak imagination 
..did figure unto him. 1834 Mrowin Angler in Heales 1. 
275 And | fancied, though it might be imagination, that 
her's trembled too. 

b. The creative faculty of the mind in its highest 
aspect ; the power of framing new and striking in- 
tellectual conceptions ; poetic genius. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xiv. (Percy Soc.) 53 Upon hys 
yinuginacyon Ie made also the tales of Caunterbury. 1590 
Suas. Alids, Nov. i.14 And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things vnknowne ; the Poet's pen Turnes them 
to shapes, and giues to aire nothing, A Jocall habitation, 
anda name. 1657 R. Licon Barbadees (3673) 19 Nor can 
imagination frame so great a beauty. 1762 Kames Fle, 
Crit. (1833) 480 This singular power of fabricating images 
without any foundation in reality, is distinguished hy the 
name of tmagination, 1871 Darwin Dese, Aan 1. ii. 45 
‘The Imagination is one of the highest prerogatives of man. 
Ly this faculty he unites, independently of the will, former 
images and ideas, and thus creates brilliant and novel 
results. 

5. The mind, or a department of the mind, when 
engaged in imagining ; lence, the operation of the 
mind generally ; thinking; thought, opinion. Now 
vare or Obs. 

1384 Cuaccer //. Fame u. 220, 1 wille Tellen the a 
propre skille, And worthe a demonstracion In myn ymagyn- 
acion. 1390 Gower Conf. 111. 303 Now is she red, now is 
she pale, Right after the condition Of her ymagination. 
c1500 Shree Nings Sous 138 The kynge..in his ymaginacion 
thonght to muke a grete assaute vpone the flukes logeyng. 
3548 Hate Chron, Edzw, f1” 239b, Conjectures, which as 
often deceyve the imaginacions of fantastical folke. 1632 
J. Havwako tr, Brondi’s Eromena 12 That neither she .. 
nor others. .came thereby to lose or gaine in the imagination 
of others. 1662 J. Davies tr. Okarius’ Voy. Ambass. 181 
Upon the first sight thereof, it run into our imagination, that 
they were the Cosaques. 

6. alirib. and Comd., as imaginalion - monger; 
tmagtnalion-stirring adj. 

_ 1889 Pall Mall G. 28 June 3/2 To the exclusion of other 
industrious imazination-mongers. 

Imaginational .imzdzinZfanil), a. [f. prec. 
+-AL.) Of or pertaining to the imagination. 

1856 R. A. VauGuan Afystics (1860) 1. 128 Within the 
depths of thine own soul thou wilt find a threefold heaven— 
the imaginational, the rational, and the intellectual. 1865 
J. Grote /reat. Moral ideas iv, (1876) 48 We should have 
an imaginational knowledge or a quasi-sensation. 

Imaginative (imedzine'tiv, -ctiv, a. (56.) 
Forms: 4-5 ymagyn-, ymagin-, -atyf, -yff, -if, 
-iff, (6 -ife, -yfe, -yue),6- imaginative. [a. OF. 
mmaginalif (14th c.), ad, late L. sadgindlivus: see 
IMAGINE v. and -ATIVE.]} 

1. Of persons: Given to imagining; endowed 
with or specially characterized by imagination. 
+a. Full of thoughts, plans, designs, or devices 
(so OF. tmaginaltf, -ive). Obs. b. Full of idle 
fancies; fanciful. ¢@. Having exceptional powers 
of fancy or inventive genius. 

€3386 Cuaccer Frankl. 7, 366 No thyng list hym to been 
ymaginatyf. 1485 Caxton Jarvis § 1°. 47 For allewaye he 
was pensyf and ymagynatyf. 1509 Hawes /’ast. /’/eas. 
vit. (Percy Soc.) 29 It was the guyse .. Of famous poets 
ryght ymaginatife. gag Ln. Berxers Froiss. 11, clxxni. 
TI Tijb, The kynge enclyned well therto, but the duke of 
Burgoyne who was sage and ymagynatyue wolde nat agree 
therto. x592 Wryrcey A rmoric, Chandos 38 This courteous 
knight, sage, imagenative, Found to bis foes much warlike 
busines. 1626 Bacon Sy/za § 903 ‘The Witches themselues 
are Imaginative, and beleeue oft-times, they doe that, which 
they doe not. 1842 D'Israece meen. Lit, (1867) 617 Philo- 
sophers were often in peril of being as imaginative as poets. 
3853 Kane Grinnell E.xp. xxxi. (1856) 267 Men became 
moping, testy, and imaginative. ; 

2. Of, pertaining to, or concemed in the exercise 


of imagination as a mental faculty. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Socth. v. pr. iv. 129 (Camh. MS.) Ymagina- 
cion. .enuyrowneth & comprehendeth alle thinges sensible, 
nat hy reson sensible of deemynge, but hi reson Imaginatyf. 
158: SipNEY Afol, Povtrie (Arh.) 33 The imaginative and 
indging powre. 1647 H. More Pocws Notes 349 Every 
sensitive and imaginative act. 1783 Bear Ahet. xxxviil. 
II, 322 Poetry. .included then, the whole burst of the human 
mind ; the whole exertion of its imaginative faculties. 1817 
Coceripce Sieg. Lit. 1. iv. 88 Milton had a highly imagi- 
native, Cowley a very fanciful mind. 

+3. Imaginable. O¢s. rare—'. 

1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love iu, i. (Skeat) I. 20 In that heuen 
shul they dwel.. without any ymaginatife yuel in any halue. 

+4. Existing only in the tmagination; unreal, 
fancied, imaginary. Ods. 

156: 1. Norton Calzin's Just. w. xvii. 124a, Onely an 
imaginatiue forme and not rather a naturall truth of hred. 
a 1603 ‘I. Cartwaricut Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 454 His 
righteousnesse imputed unto us, is not an imaginative, but a 
true righteonsnesse. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Augells 8 
An imaginative sight being onely within, in the imagination, 
consequently appeares to him onely, which so sees it. 

5. Characterized by, or resulting from, the produe- 
tive imagination, bearing evidence of high poetic 
or creative fancy. 
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1829 Scott Guy A/. Introd., The imaginative tale of Sin. 
tram and his Companions, hy Mons. Le Baron de la Motte 
Fouqué. 1873 Brack /r. Fhule vi, He had sketched out 
an imaginative picture of the scene. 1874 Green Short 
/list. vit. § 7.415 No great imaginative poem had hroken 
the silence of English literature for nearly two hundred 
years, 

+ B. sé, Imaginative faculty ; imagination. Oés. 

(3377 Lanet. P. 27. 3. xn. 1, E am ymagynatyf, quod he, 
Idel was I neuere, pouse | sitte bi my-self in sikenesse ne in 
helthe.) 141a-20 Lypc. Chron, Troy 1. vi, Fordulled is 
myne imagynatyfe. ¢ 1430 — Alvin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 95 
Seothe and considrithe in yowr imagynatif. 1641 Mitton 
Animady, xiii, Wks. (1847) 71/2 Your Doctor's scarlet, 
which through your eyes infecting your pregnant imagina. 
tive with a red Suffusion, begets a continual thought of 
blushing. 

Imaginatively (ima‘dzinetivli), adv. [f. 
prec. +-LY 2%.) In an imaginative fashion ; in ima- 
gination. 

1564 J. Rastece Confut, Jewell s Seri. 140 The body of 
Christ 1s, onelye .. imaginatiuelie in the Sacrament. 1662 
Petty Za2es $3 Others are but potentially or imaginatively 
rich. 1833 lame Elia Ser. un. Burrenness Imag. faculty 
Mod, Art, Uogarth excepted, can we produce any one 
painter within the last fifty years.,that has treated a story 
Imaginatively? 1873 Farrar I stn, //ist, ii. 59 Vhe Christo- 
logies. .are morally noble, and imaginatively beautiful. 

Imaginativeness (imxdzinetivnes). [fas 
prec. +-NESN.] Imaginative nature or quality. 

3664 11. More Alyst. /mig. it. 1. xiii, 294 ‘Mc therefore re- 
ferrs to the Iimaginativeness of the Representation. 1846 
Ruskin Mad, Part, it. vi. 3. $15 The exquisite imagina- 
tiveness of the lines. 12 Cnercu acon ix, 220 Some 
brizht touch of his incorrigihle inaginativeness, ever ready 
to force itself in. 

Imaginator (imcdzineltar). rare. [ad. L. 
type "zdsindtor, agent-n. f. tmagtndri to Ina- 
GINE.] One who imagines. 

@ 1641 Dr. Mouxtacu Acts & Bfun, 1642) 491 The Docitae 
{vead Docetae) or Imaginators .. held nuthing reall, what 
hee (Christ} was, what hee did, what hee suffered, but all 
onely seeming so and in appearance. 1835 /raser's Alay. 
X1. 612 Would not the tmaginator of such athing have been 
treated asa maniac? 1882 -ithenrim No. 2867. 471 These 
masterly delineators and imaginators of fairyland. 

+Ima‘ginatory, 2. Os. rare. [ad. L. nipe 
*imagindtort-us; cf. prec.) a. Imaginary. b. 
Imaginative. 

a 1618 Rareicu Afol. 27 To satisfy his Majesty, that my 
designe was not Imaginatory but true. 1660 S. Fisuer 
Rusticks Alarm Whs (1679) 305 The dark and dismal 
Dreamings.. which have entered and centered themselves in 
thy Imaginatory Mind. 


Imagine (imex'dzin), 7. Forms: 4-6 yma- 
gyn(e, -gene, 5-6 ymagine, imagyne, -gene, 6 
ymagin, -en, imagyn, -en, ymmagen, imma- 
gin(e, -gyne, 6-7 imagin, s- imagine. fa. F. 
imaginer (1297 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. imadgiudre 
to form an image of, represent, fashion, iu middle 
voice tmdgindri to picture to oneself, fancy, ima- 
gine, {. ra@giu-em IMAGE.] 

I. ¢rans. 1. To form a mental image af, 1o re- 
present to oneself in imagination, to picture to 
oneself (Something not present to the senses). 

3340 Hamroce /’r. Conse. 6847 Alle be men of cristianté 


Couthe noght, thurgh witt, ymagyn right, Ne descryve swa 
hydus a sight. ¢1g00 Maunoeyv. (Roxh.) xxv. 114 Pai er 


80 Curiousely made bat na man may ymagyn mare curious. 


1566 J. Acpay tr. Soaystuan'’s Theat, Workl M, Athing.. 
that it is not possible for man to ymagine the like without 
seeing. 1601 R. Jounson Ained. & Commurw. (1603) 188 
By the multitudes of people (before 7 are of) you may 
imagine the state of his forces. 1638 F. Justus Paint. of 
Ancients 19 Phidias..had a singular abilitie to imagine 
things invisible after a most majesticall manner. 1739 
Heme //um, Nat. 1. ii. 1874) 1. 339 "Tis an estahlish'd 
maxim in metaphysics .. That nothing we imagine is ab- 
solutely impossible. 1780 A. Younc our /rel. 288 Sur- 
rounded by the most tremendous mountains that can be 
imagined. 1862 H. Srencer First Princ, i. il. § 11 (1875) 34 
The non-existence of space cannot, however, hy any mental 
effort be imagined. 1874 Green Short //ist, viii. § 5. 511 
Milton's imagination is not strong enough to identify him 
with the world which he imagines. 
b. with 047. clause. 

1585 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 101, 1 cannot easily 
imagine how you may be served better. 1656-9 B. Harris 
Parivals frou Age (ed. 2) 108 They could not imagine, 
that the said Dam..would be able to hinder their passage. 
1697 Dampier ! cy. 1. 175, 1 cannot imagin wherefore they 
are called so. : 

2. To create as a mental conception, to conceive ; 
to assume, suppose (as a mathematical line or 
figure), Also with 047. clause or obj. and rf. 

€ 1380 Wyciir Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 168 Pei seien, bere is 
noon siche, hut siche oon bei ymagynen. ¢139: CHAUCER 
alstrol. 1. § 14 This forseide grete Pyn in maner of an extre 
is ymagyn[e]d to be the Pol Artyk. /éid. u. § 39 The 
longitude of a clymat ys a lyne ymagined fro Est to west. 
1522 More De Quat. Nowiss. Wks. 73/1 Imagine your self 
in the same case, & I think ye wil think yea. 1549 Comp/. 
Scot. vi. 48 Je sal ymagyn ane lyne that passis throucht the 
spere ..; at the endis of the said lyne 3e sal ymagyne tua 
sternis. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 1298 Imagine you see 
before your eyes your wyves, and daughters in daunger, 
1617 Moryson /fzu, 11, 215 This law is thus practised.. 
imagining there be three brothers, Thomas, John, and 
Andrew, and it happening, that Thomas first dies leaving 
[etc]. 1659 D. Pete /ipr. Sea85 That hee would strongly 
imagine Cato. .to bee in presence. A 

3. To conceive in the mind as a thing to be 


| 


IMAGINE. 


performed; to devise, plot, plan, compass. Also 


with tf. Now a biblical or legal archaism. 

[1353 Act 25 Ldw. ///, Stat. v. c. 2 Q*nt homme fait 
compasser ou ymaginer la mort nostre Seign® le Roi] 
€1380 Sir Ferumb, 3244 Vmagened y haue anoper pyng 
to conquery be tour at ones. ¢ 1426 /'aston Lett. No. 41. 
12 Purposyng and imaginyng to putte William Paston in 
drede. 1493 Act 7 Hen. Vil, c. 23 Preamb., Richard 
White .. traitrously ymagened and compassed the dethe 
and destruccion of oure seid Souvereigne Lord. 1 
Covrkbace /’s. ii. 1 Why do..the people ymagyn [A.J . 
warg. meditate] vayne thinges’  /67d, laifi. 3 How 
longe wil ye ymagin myschefe agaynst euery man? 1848 
Hatt Chron., /fen. VIFF 112 Now that the Frenchemen.. 
daily imagened to destroye the Englishe pale. 1632 
Vavwaro tr. Biond?s Eromena 34 The Count could 
imagine no possible meanes to overtake the Admirall. 1707 

- CHAMBERLAYNE S¢. G. Brit. 1. vi. 109 To imagine the 
Jeath of the Prince .. is made High Treason. 1747 Gen?/. 
Afag. XV\1.151 1 Lord Lovat. did. .traitorously compass 
and imagine the death of his majesty. 1769 BLackstoxe 
Comm. VV. vi. (1830) 78-9 What is a compasstog or imagin- 
ing the death of the King, &c. These are synonymous 
terms; the word compass signifying the purpose or design 
of the mind or will... But, as this compassing or imagining 
is an act of the mind, it cannot possibly full under any judi- 
cial cognizance, unless it be demonstrated by some open, or 
overt, act. 1839 Keicutcey //1st, Lug. 11. 29 Fisher. .also 
was arraigned for imagining to deprive the king of his title 
and dignity. 

+ 4. To consider, ponder, meditate, bethink one- 
self. (With 047. clause.) Obs. 

¢1385 Cuaucer Clerk's 7. 542 Now gooth he ful faste 
ymaginyng, If hy his wyues cheere he myght se.. that 
she Were chaunged. ¢ 13430 Lypc. Adin. /'oems (Percy 
Soc.) 242 Lyggyng allone I gan to ymagyne, How wit 
foure tymes departg¢d is the yeer. az Lo. Berxers 
Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Ov, \uer he imagined, how to 
do plesure to the peple. 1582 N. Licnerircp tr. Castan- 
hreda's Cong. E. Ind. \xxii. 149 (He) did imagine againe 
what course he might best take to reuenge himselfe. 

5. Toconjecture, guess, suspect, snppose. @. with 
simple oly., obj. clause, or oly. and uf. 

€1385 Cnaucer £.G. 117 1410 A/ypsif., This Pelleus hadde 
gret cnuye, Imagynynge that lason myghte be Enhaunsede 
so... That from his regne he myghte ben put a doun. 
1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) /ictes 67 Ymagyne no thing to 
be in him, hut that, that is nedfulle goode and couenahle. 
3548 Hatt Chron. Kick. //4 46b, No suche fraude sus- 
pectynge, nor yet any treason ymagenynge. 1648 GacE 
West [nd, vi. 18 They presently imagined the truth that 
hee could not come thither but with some Spaniard. 1 
S. Lo tr. Fryke'’s Voy. E. dnd, 36 In vain did I imagine 
many things, to be the natural causes of tt. 

b. with 047. and complement. 

1536 Jlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 197 b, Whiche in no 
wyse .. ought to be ymagyned in y*deite. 1559 W. Cun- 
nincnam Cosmogr. Glasse Pref. Aivh, The situation of 
Paradice .. some imagen it ether in heaven or in the harts 
of the quiet and faithfull. 1634 Sin 1. Hersexr 7rav. 2 
Wee Lore up to speake with them, imagining them Enemies 
and men of warr, but they proved Flemings and our 
Friends. 1774 C. J. Puirrs ley. VW. Fote 48 We imagined 
ourselves in rather more than eighty degrees and a half. 
1792 W. Roperts Looker-on No. 33 P10 Except you opened 
his mouth, you might imagine him tn the full prime and 
mettle of his years. 


6. To form an idea or notion with regard to 
something not known with certainty; to think, 
suppose, fancy, ‘take into one’s head’ (Aa? ; often 
implying a vague notion not founded on exact ob- 


servation or reasoning. 

1548 Hare CArvou., [/en. V//1 153, The greate Turke.. 
imagened that hys time was come, to do some greate act in 
Christendom. 1576 Fresminc /’anopl. Epist. 156 It is not 
to be surmised, nor imagined, that the mention of these 
matters is unseasonahle. 1643 J. Jackson Zone Evang. T. 
111, 199 A plot .. invented. one would imagine, not by men, 
hut hy Cacodamons, 1€87 A. Lovetttr. Shevenot's Trav. 
11. 83 You must not imagine to find such lovely Grass-plats 
and borders of Flowers as are in Europe. 1726 SueLvocke 
Voy. round World (3757) 7§ In short one would imagine it 
impossible that any thing living could subsist in so rigid 
a climate. 1759 Jonxson Rasselas ix, 1 douht not of the 
facts which you relate, hut imagine that you impute them to 
mistaken motives. 1802 Mar. Epcewortn A/oral 7, (1816) 1. 
1. 7 He did not imagine that he could reform every ahuse. 
1863 Geo, Exiot Romola u. iv, Tito felt that Romola was 
a more unforgiving woman than he had imagined. 

II. rxir. +7. To think, meditate; to form de- 
signs. Obs. (intr. lo 3 and 4.) 

31377 Lance. #. P/. B. xm. 289 With Inwit and with out- 
wit! ymagenen and studye As best for his body be. ¢1460 
Ross La Belle Dame saus Mercy 14 Per-vpon a while 1 
stood musyng, and in my self gretly ymagynyng. 1468 
Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11. 270 The fals traytours agayne hym 
yinagynynge. 1589 Cocan Slaven Health cexvii. (1636) 
241 Divines that imagine and study upon high and subtile 
matters. ; ; . 

8. To form mental tmages or ideas ; to exercise 
the imagination. (2/7. fo 1 awd 2.) 

363: Wiopowes Nat. Philos. 52 Pleasant dreames are 
when the spirits of the braine, which the soule useth to 
imagine with, are most pure and thin. 3 40, Brown tr. 
Fresuy's Amusem. Ser. 5 Cont, 5 He who Imagines Briskly, 
Thinks Justly, and Writes Correctly, is an Original [Author]. 
1809 Svo. Smitu JVks, (1859) I. 1383/2 If it can be shown 
that women may be trained to reason and imagine as well 
as men [etc.]. 


9. Jmaginue of: =sense 1. (Cf. conceive of, think 
of, know of.) 


1585 A. Day Eng. Secre/ary 1. (1625) 61 A minde .. that 
could never so much as thinke or imagine of things coo- 
temptible. 1587 Turserv. 7 rag. 7. (1837) 153 Imagine of 
their joyes, Whom filthie sinne did linke. 1825 Scotr 


IMAGINE. 


Tadism. iv, In his wildest rapture the knight imagined of 
no attempt to follow or to trace the object of such romantic 
attachment, ; , 

Hence Imagining /f/. a., that imagines. 

1660 S. Fisner Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 348 Alas 
poor imagining Man ! 

+ Imagine, sd. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. vb.] 
? Device, contrivance: cf. IMAGINEMENT. 

1594 Peeve Battle Alcazar u. Introd., By this imagine 
was this barbarous Moor Chas’d from his dignity and diadem. 

Imagined (imz‘dzind), ppl. a. [f. Imacine v. 
+-ED1.} 

1, Invented, planned, designed. In later use only 
with adus., as tll-, well-imagined. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxiv. (Percy Soc.) 110 Fantasy 
.-hath the hole aspecte, The ymagyned matter to bring to 
finysshement, 1658 Cieverann Rustick Ramp, Wks. 
(1687) 491 3y false, subtile, and imagined Language. 1809 
Kenpatt 7rav. Il. xxxvi 19 A bridge will shortly be com- 
pleted, of..well-imagined construction. 1822 Scott Pirate 
xii, Large and ill-iagined additions, hastily adapted to the 
origina! building. 

2. Conceived (in the mind), supposed, fancied. 

1549 Compl, Scot. vi. 49 The pole antartic is bot ane 
ymaginet point. 1609 Biste (Douay) II, Hist, Tadle 1082 
Everie towne and village had their peculiar imagined 
goddes. 1667 Mitton P. L. v. 263 As when by night the 
Glass Of Galileo..observes Imagind Lands and Regions in 
the Moon. 1883 Froupe in 19¢4 Cent, Aug. 233 Byron 
was a world’s wonder for imagined wickedness. 

t+Ima-ginement. Ots. rare—'. Ins ym-. [f. 
IMAGINE Y. +-MENT. Cf. OF. ymaginement image.] 
Contrivance, subtlety. 

¢1470 Haroinc Chron. cxx. v, Some in his sherte put oft 
tyme venemyng..Some in his hose, by great ymagenement, 

Imaginer (imz‘dgina1). [f. as prec. + -ER {. 
Cf. OF. ragineur.] One who imagines. 

1483 Cath. Angl, 195/1 An Imaginer, solitor, excogi- 
fator, 1525 Lp. Berners Froiss. 11. ctxvii. [clxiii.] 462 
Men of warre inclosed in fortresses are sore imagyners, and 
whan their imazinacion inclyneth to any yuell dede, they 
wyll craftely colour it. 1678 Cupwortn /ntell. Syst. 1. v. 
qoo As if the strength of imagination were such that it 
could not only create phancies but also real sensible objects, 
and that at a distance too from the imaginers. 1880 Sir E. 
Rerp Zafan II. 238 He must be but a poor traveller and 
a weak imaginer. 

Imagines, pl. of Istaco. 


Imagining (imze'dzinin),vé/. sd. [f. IMAGINE v. 
+ -InG!,] The action of the verb Imacrne, in 
various senses; imagination. 

- ¢3340 Hampote Prose Tr. 40 In ymagynynge of be man- 

hede of oure Lorde. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer ZL, G. IV. Prol. 331 
(MS. Gg. 4. 27) For hate or for Ielous ymagynyng. c 1430 
Lyne. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 211 What may avaylle 
al your ymagynynges? 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen, VILT 
32 While these thynges were thus in commonynge and 
immagenyng. 1605 SHaAks, Mac. 1. iii, 138 Present Feares 
Are lesse than horriblé Imaginings. 1685 SoutH Serv. 
(1697) I. 441 Our own Common Law looks upon a Man's 
raising Arms against..his Prince,as an Imagining, or Com- 
passing of his Death. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. To lanthe ii, 
Guileless beyond Hope's imagining! 1871 Pat.crave Ly. 
Poems 72 \n hopeless chase of vain imaginings. 

Imaginist. sonce-zud. [f. Imacine v. + -18T.] 
An imaginative person. 

1815 Jane AusteN Evia xxxix. 111. 43 How much more 
must an imaginist, like herself, be on fire with speculation 
and foresight ! 

+Ima‘ginous, 2. Ods. rare. [?f. L. imago, 
tmagin-em image + -ous (cf. doubtful L. svazee- 
ndsus) or 2f, IMAGINE v. (cf. ravertous).] Imagina- 
tive ; full of fancies. 

1608 CHarMaN Lyvon's Consfir. i. i, Till..man hath 
cast the beames, Of his imaginouse fancie through it. 16.. 
Gataker Joy of Fust in Serm. (1637) 235 Others that be 
awaked out of this imaginous sleepe. 

Imago (imé‘yo). Pl. imagines (-2'-dziniz) 
and imagos, [A modern application of L, ¢dgo 
IMAGE, representation, natural shape, etc. (Tirst 
used by Linnzeus, Syst. Nal, ed. 12 (1767) I. 1. 
535.)] £ntom. The final and perfect stage or 
form of an insect after it has undergone all its 
metamorphoses ; the ‘ perfect insect ’. 

3797 Encycl. Brit., lmago, in Natural History, is a name 
given by Linnzus to the third state of insects, when they 
appear in their proper shape and colours. 1816 Kirsy & 
Se. Entomol. 1. ini. 67 The states through which insects 
pass are four: the egg, the larva, the pupa, and the imago, 
féid. 71 This Linné termed the imago state .. because .. it 
1s now become a true representative or image of its species. 
1847 Sevay in /’x0c. Ber. Nat, Club 11. No. 5. 208 Species, 
whose imagos only appear..at uncertain..intervals. 1881 
ANDERSON in Science Gossip No. 202. 223 In the year 

following, the larva of Vanessa polychloros swarmed on 
the elms. .[but] neither caterpillars nor imagines have since 
been noticed. 5 
D. éransf. The perfect stage of other animals 
that undergo a metamorphosis. 

1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 189 
The conversion of the cartilaginous skull of the larva to the 
ossified one of the imago, or perfect frog. 

I-maked, -et, ME. pa. pple. of MAKE v. 
Imam, imaum (imam. Forms: 7eemawm, 
imman, 8 emaum, 9 imawm, imdém, 7- imam, 
8-imaum; also 7-iman. [a. Arab. cll imam 


leader, president, etc., f. o! amma to go before, 


precede, The form /az is that used in F. and Sp.] 
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1, The officiating priest of aMohammcdan mosque. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 301 Then ariseth another 
Priest of another order called Imam, and readeth a Psalme 
aloude. 1625-6 — Pilgrims u. 1609 Immediately after 
euery one is cleansed and come inte the Moschea, the 
Eemawm which is the Parish Priest beginnes to pray. 1687 
A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. \t. 102 The director of the 
Prayers, who says the Prayers, and makes the rest say 
them;..in Turkey he is called the Imam. 1717 Lavy 
M. W. Montacu Let. to Abbé Conti 17 May, The outside 
of the mosque is adorned with four towers, vastly high, gilt 
on the top, from whence the imaums call the people to 
prayers. 1775 R. CHanoter 7rav. Greece (1825) I. 59 
The Turks. .had erected a pulpit. .for their iman or reader. 
1815 Evpuinstone Acc. Candnd (1842) 11. 278 The Imaums 
of towns have fees on marriages, burials, and some other 
ceremonies, and are maintained oy them and the gifts of 
their congregation. 1884 F. Bove Sorderland 257 The 
chief imam condemned such an interpretation of the law. 

2. A title given to various Mohammedan leaders 
and chiefs. 

Applied to a. the Caliph, as sovereign of the community, 
and (now or formerly) to other independent princes, e.g. the 
chief of Oman; b. the twelve chiefs of Islam recognized by 
the Ithnashari Shiites, of whom Ali, Hasan, and Husain 
were the earliest; ¢. the founders of the four orthodox sects 
of Mohammedans ; d. the author of the leading treatise on 
any subject. 

1662 J. Davirs tr. Olearins' Voy. Ambass. 373 On these 
twelve Saints they hestow the quality of Imam, or Prelate. 
1698 Fryer Acc. £. india & P. 220 The Prince of this 
Country [Muscat] is called /s2am, who is Guardian of 
Mahomet's ‘Tomh, and on whom is devolved the Right of 
Caliphship. 1728 Morcan Algiers I. vi. 171 The Khalifa 
of Bagdad..the legitimate Successor of Mahomet, and 
Sovereign Imaum or Pontiff of all the Mussulmans. 1753 
Hanway Trav. (1762) I]. x. iv. 241 The Mascats are a tribe 
of Arabians..they are subject to an Iman, who has an 
absolute authority over them. 1804 W. TENNANT Jad. 
Recreat. (ed. 2) 1. 220 Hossein.—VThis holy Imawm is 
believed not only to have been a saint, but a martyr. 1883 
C. J. Witts Alod, Persia 108 Where are buried the imams, 
or saints, of the Sheahs, Hussein and Hassan, one of the 
greatest shrines of Persian pilgrims. 1899 Daily Chron. 
7 Mar. 7/3 By the treaty of 1862 France and Great Britain 
entered into a mutual engagement to respect the indepen- 
dence of the Imam of Muscat. 

Hence Ima'mate [cf. F. /azat], Ima‘mship, 
the dignity of imam. 

1727-41 Cnambers Cycl. s.v. Janam, The Mahometans do 
not agree among themselves about this imamate, or dignity 
of the imam. 1860 J. GaroNer Faiths World 11. 120/2 
A nuniber of the Schiites .. denied the right of Moussa to 
the Imamate. 1895 Pall MallG. 2 Dec. 2/2 ‘The man who 
has given the trouble is the claimant to the Imamship of 
Sanaa—the titular ruler of the country before the Turks 
occupied it in 1872. 

I-maned, obs. form of MANED a. 

I-mang: sce YMonc. 

| Imaret (ima‘ret, itmaret). (a. Turk., a. Arab. 


iis Simaral ‘rendering habitable’, hence ‘ hos- 


pice’.] A hospice for the accommodation of pil- 
grims and travellers in Turkey. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 299 Their Hospitals 
they call Imarets,..‘Uhey found them for the reliefe of the 
poore, and of Trauellers. 1638 Sir ‘Yr. Hersert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 124 We found a neat Carravansraw or Inne, the 
Turks call them /maveths, the Indians Sarvays. 1817 
Moore Lalla K., Veiled Prophet 11.315 Many a dome and 
fair roofed imaret. 


I-mariet, ME. pa. pple. of Marry v. 
I-martred, ME. pa. pple. of Martyr v,. 
Imbace: see EMBASE, 
+tImba‘ke, v. Obs. rare. 
trans. To encrust, cake. 

1632 Hevwooo 1s¢ Pt. lron Age w. Wks. 1874 III. 329 
Troilus. .lyeth imbak'd In his cold blood. 

Imbalm, -ment, etc.: see EMBALM, etc. 

1615 G. Sanpys #rav, 170 They brought it to the place 
where they say he was imbalmed. 1644 Mitton A reof. 
(Arb.) 35 A good Rooke is the pretious life-blood of a master 
ee imbalm‘d and treasur’d up on purpose to a life beyond 
ife. 

tImbalsama‘tion. 0¢s. rare—'. [f. Im-! 
+ Batsasation.] Embalming ; in quot. fg. 

1803 W. Taytor in Any. Rev, 1. 355 [To] provide for his 
memory that clerical imbalsamation which perfumed and 
hallowed for ages the reliques of Constantine. 

Imba‘n, v. rare—'. [ad. med.L. ‘mbannire to 
interdict: see IM-land Banv.] rans. To inter- 
dict, proscribe, excommunicate. 

1808 J. Bartow Celnmé, vin. 223 Enslave my tribes! 
what, half mankind imban? 1828 Wesster, /dan, to ex- 
communicate, in a civil sense; to cut off from the rights of 
man. 

Imba‘nd, v. vave—'. [f. I-12 + Banv 55.3] 
tvans. To form or enrol into a band. 

@ 1812 J. Bartow (Webster, 1864), Beneath full sails iin- 
banded nations rise. 

Imbank, -ment: see EMBANK, etc. 

1576 Fremixe Panopl. Epist. 351 Or what should become 
of the water, if it were not imbancked with the earth? 

+Imbanka‘tion. Ods. rare. [n. of action 
from idank, EMBaNk.] Embankment. 

1776 G. Sempte Building in Water 118 Till a substantial 


Imbankation may be erected. /67d. 119 A substantial Road, 
or Imbankation. 


Imbannered, var. of EMBANNERED. 

Imbapti‘ze, v. rare. [f. Iu-1 + Barrize v.] 
trans. To baptize by immersion ; in quot. fg. 

1855 Baitey AZystic 34 He at their hest.. his soul In the 


(f. Im-1+ Bakk v.] 


IMBECILE. 


moon’s argent streams did imbaptize, And purified his spirit 
in the sun, 

Imbar, etc., var. of EMBaAR w., etc. 

+Imba‘rge, v. Oés. Also inbardge. [f. Im-! 
+ BarcE sé.) érans, To embark. 

1596 Drayton Leg. Rob. 0f Norm.(D.), As when the soue- 
raigne we embarg’d doe see. 1604 Cawnprey 7adle Alph., 
Imbarge, [nba rke, see embarke, 1627 Drayton Agincourt, 
etc. 78 Whither his friends she causd him to inbardge. 

Imbarge, Imbargo, var. EMBarcr, EMBARGO. 

Imbark (imbask), v. Also 7 em-. [f. Im-1 
+ Bark sb.1] trans. To enclose in or clothe with 
bark. Also fig. 

1647 H. More Poems 256 Embarked asinatree..A fading 
life we lead. 1649 LoveLacr /’0ems 159 Imbark thee in the 
Lawrell tree. 1815 Mrs. Trexcu Aven, 328, I..am not 
always imbarked and rooted in my geraniums and myrtles. 
a 1822 SHetiey Pr. Wes. (1880) III. 69 It is leaning for- 
ward upon a knotty staff imbarked and circled by a viper. 

Imbark, -ation, etc.: see EMBARK, etc. 

tImba‘rn, v. Os. Also8em-. [f. Im-1 4 
Barn sb.] ¢rans. To gather into a barn or barns; 
to garner. Also fg. 

1610 Acta Capit. Christ Church, Canterbury 17 July 
(MS.), To ymbarn in the Barnes .. all or the more part of 
the tythe corne. 1610 Chester’s Tri., Rumor's Sp. 28 To 
imbarne them in hell’s restlesse rest. 1686 Prot Staffordsh. 
354 If they have not room to imbarn their Corn, they .. set 
It up in ricks. 1796 Ann Agric., Thanet XXVIN. 521 
(E. D. S$.) They em-barn as much as they can of their corn. 

Imbarque, -barrass, -barren, -base: see 
Empark, etc. Imbases, obs. pl. of Embassy. 
Imbassador, -ator, -etor, -itor, etc., obs. ff. 
AmBAssADor. Imbassage: see EMBASSAGE. 

+Imba‘stardize, v. Ols. rare-'. [f. Im-1 
+ BastarnizE. Cf. It. ¢dbastardire, obs. F. em- 
bastardir; also bastardize, abastardize.] trans. 
To render bastard or degenerate, 

1649 Mitton £rkon. Pref., Imbastardiz’d from the ancient 
Nobleness of thir Ancestors. 

Imbasure, var. EMBASURE. 

Imbathe, -battle, -bay: see EMBATHE, etc. 

Imbeam (imbi'm), v. zonce-wad. [f. IM-1+ Beas 
sb. Cf. Expeam.] ¢rans. To cast as a beam. 

1839 Baitey Festus xxiv, (1848) 303 Oh! Iet not a planet- 
like eye Imbeam its tale on thine. ; 

+ Imbear, v. Obs. [app. for zbare or unbare.] 
trans. To make or lay bare. 

1657 W. Morice Coena guasi Kown Def. xv. 206 To have 
their lips by the weight of jewels pendent in them drawn 
down over their chins to the imbearing of their teeth. 

Imbeasell, -beazell, -becile, obs. ff. Es- 
BEZZLE. 

Imbecile (i:mb/sil, imbis#1), a. (s6.) Forms: 
6 -ill(e, 7-8 -il, 7--ile.  [a. F. gadécz/le (15-16th 
c. in Godef.), now ¢wbcrle (admitted by the Acad. 
1835), ad. L. smbéctl/-us, -ts, weak, feeble in body 
or mind (a word of unknown composition). 

From an erroneous impression that the L. word was im- 
becilis (so stated in Bailey's Folio, repeated by Johnson, and 
made the basis of argument by Walker), the spelling s#1- 
becile, found in 17th c., was established in 18h c. The 
pronunciation {imbe‘sil), connected with the confusion of 
this word and Emsrzzce (see ImBecire 7.) was usual down 
to the beginning of igthc., and was preferred hy Walker 
1791, though (imbisi‘l), after Fr. txdécrille, is said to have 
been ‘the more fashionable o| 

1. In general sense: Weak, feeble; esp. feeble of 
body, physically weak or impotent. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 37 The..laubirs that i tuke..gart al 
my body be cum imbecille ande verye. 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemeau's Fr. Chirnrg.* vj, Their importunate assaultes 
on the imbecille walles of my answers. 1599 — tr. Gadbed- 
houer's Bk, Physicke 17/2 He may .. drinck verye smalle, 
and imbecille wynes, and take heede of all manner of strong 
wynes what soever. 1659 D. Pett Jaupr. Sea To Rdr. 
dvijb, My prayer..that God would prosper this poor and 
imbecil Peece to every one of their Souls. 1730 Baitey, 
Imbécile, Weak, Feeble. 1797 Gopwin Engurrer un. xii. 
428 An old man who..has..something imbecil in his 
motions, 1813 Suettey Q. J/ad viii. 152 His stunted 
stature and imbecile frame. 1855 Macautay “fist. Eng. 
xiv. IIT. 424 The administration had .. been constantly be- 
coming more and more imbecile, 1856 Emerson Envy. 
Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 74 The robust rural Saxon 
degenerates in the mills..to the imbecile Manchester 
spinner. ; 

2. Mentally weak; of wcak character or will 
through want of mental power; hence, Fatuous, 
stupid, idiotic. (The chief current use.) 

(1755 Jounson, /rude/crle, weak ; feeble ; wanting strength 
of either mind or body. (No quot.) 1799-1805 Worpsw. 
Prelude 1x. 585 His days he wasted,—an imbecile mind.] 
1804 Matitpa Betuam Srog, Dict, Celebr. Wont, Pui 
cheria, She alone had sustained the imperial dignity, 
under the reign of her weak and imbecile brother. 1846 
De Quincey Glance Wks. Mackintosh Wks. X11. 63 But 
he had the misfortune to be ‘imbecile’... in fact, he was 
partially an idiot. 1866 Geo, Exiot F. //oét i. 1. 42 The 
news came .. that Durfey, the imbecile son, was dead. 

b. Of actions: Marked by mental feebleness or 
fatuity ; hence, Inane, stupid, absurd, idiotic. ; 

1861 Mrs. Browntnc Afother & Poet xv, "Twere im- 
becile, hewing out roads to a wall. 1897 Mary Kincstey 
W. Africa 58: Rees. .getting beneath the waterproof sheets 
over the bed, and pretending they can’t get out and forth- 
with losing their tempers, which is imbecile, because the 
whole four sides of the affair are broad open. 

@. Comb., as tmbectle-minded, 


IMBECILE. 


1825 R. LH. Froupe Kes, (1838) 1. 191 Imhecile-minded 
people. : ie. 

+ 3. Made away with, squandered, or dissipated : 
cf, IMBECILE v. 2, EMBEZZLE. Obs. rare. 

a 1677 Barrow Ser. on Creed xxii. Wks. 1686 11. 324 
We in a manner were got out of God’s possession: were, in 
respect to him become imbecil and lost: we were like sheep 
gone astray. 

B. sb. One who is imbecile; a person of weak 


intelleet. 

1802 Nucrent Let, 1g Nov. in Dk. Buckhm. Court Geo. 
717 (1855) II]. 236 Le Clere was an imbecile; but he is no 
more. 1838 Lyiton Adice 100 These haughty imbeciles 
shall fall into the trap they have dug for us. 1873 I1AMERTON 
Intell, Life xt. iv. (1875) 419 We are not all of us exactly 
imbeciles in money matters, , : 

Tlenee Imbecilely aév., in an imbecile manner ; 
stupidly, idiotically. 

1847 R. W. Hamitton Disg. Sabbath v. (1848) 177 (The 
pulpit} may be imbecilely filled. 1870 Daily ews 20 
Sept., The Mobiles are peasants.. when | speak to them 
they nudge each other, and grin imbecilely. 

+Imbe‘cile, v. Os. Also 6-7 -ill. [The 
history of this word can scarcely be disentangled 
from that of Embezzie v. The latter (in 15-16th e. 
embesil(l, imbesill) was evidently thought to be 
derived from L. zmdbéctl/-us, -is, or F. imbéctlle, 
weak ; thence arose a scries of spellings and scnses 
connecting it with this supposed derivation, the 
ultimate result of both being ¢méecr/(/ in the sense 
to impair, weaken: see EMBEZZLE v.] 

1. trans. To make imbecile, weak, or impotent ; 
to impair, weaken, enfecble, debilitate. See E- 
HEZZLE Vv. 2. 

The modern instance is a nonce-use from the adj., having 
no historical relation to the 16-17th ¢. word. 

1539-40 Ane. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 12, 1 would be 
loth now that any man should enter to imbecile the thing, 
1546 Lanctey of. Verg. De vent, 1.1. 1b, These .. im- 
becilled their health, procured diseases. 1566 Drant //orace, 
Sat, 1. v,(They}so imbecill all theyr strengthe, that they 
are naught to me. 1574 Newton /Yfealth Alag. 26 Yo 
imbecile and hinder health. 1651 Jer. Taytor //oly Dying 
ili. § 7 It is a sad calamity, that the fear of death shalt 
so imbecil man’s courage and understanding. [1851 W. 
Anperson Exposure Popery (1878) 239 What an imbecile 
you are—with your judgment imbeciled by some lust.] 

2. (In senses of EmBezzur v.) To do away with 
the force of, annul, abrogate, inake away with, take 
away dishonestly. 

¢ 1546 in Brand 7/ist. Newcastle (1789) 1. 258 The dede of 
the foundacion was lost or imbecilled away long syns. 
]1548 Gest Pr, Alasse in H. G. Dugdale Life (1840) App. i. 
fe Thee pryvee masse..embecilleth and taketh out of our 

artes Christ. /d/¢. 131 To disanul and embecyl Christ his 
sonnesdeath.] 1563-87 Foxe A. § AZ. (1684) 1. 301 By whom 
..the Authorities of old Grants, Statutes, Laws and Privi- 
ledges, are imbecilled and abrogate. 1580 Hotitysanp 7reas. 
Fr. Tong, Appetisser, to diminish, to lessen, to imbesill. 
1637 GaTaKerR A/arriage Duties Serm. 194 (L.) The provi- 
dent and faithfull keeping and preserving of provisions. .that 
they be not imbecilled or made away. 1650 Jer. Tavtor 
Holy Living iit. § 2 Guardians of pupils and widows, not 
suffering their persons to be oppressed, or their states im- 
bezill'd, 

Hence + Imbeciled /f/. a.; + Imbeciling wd/. sé, 

1549 ALLEN Jude's Yar, Rev. xvi. 25 This is imbeselynge 
and diminyshe of their power and dominion. 1578 Banister 
fist. Mon, 28 Vina is the further downward, the more 
imbecilled, and weakened. 1599 -\. M.tr. Gabelhoucr's Bk. 
Physicke 117/2 \t exsiccateth and also calefyeth the imbi- 
cilled stomacke. 

Imbecilitate (imb/silite't), v. [f. Imprctiiry, 
after debilitate, facilitate, ete.; see -ATES 7. In 
17th c. zvzbect//-; see note to IMBECILE a.) trans. 
To render imbecile, weak, or feeble; to enfeeble. 

1653 A. Witson Jas. /,58 The man being skilful in natural 
Magick, did use all the Artifice his subtilty could devise, 
really to imbecillitate the Earl. 1689 G. Harvey Curing 
Dis. by Expect. iv. 18 A Man or Woman .. being never so 
little imbecillitated in their Lungs, 1809 Earn. Rev. XV. 
96 The same cause ., imbecilitates .. the superintendance 
of their official superiors. 1821 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 364 
A great effect in imbecilitating the understanding. 

Imbecility (imbésiliti), Forms: 6-7 imbe- 
cillitie, -ilitie, 6-8 -illity, 7— -ility; (6 -yllyte, 
site, -illyte, -bicillitye, 7 -besilitie). [a. F. 
tmbéciliilé (14th e. in Littré), ad. L. dmzbécil/itaten, 
n. of quality f. zdécz//us, -7s, IMBECILE. For the 
single 7, see note to the adj.] The condition or 
quality cf being imbecile. 

1, Weakness, feebleness, debility, impotence. 

21533 Fritu Disput. Purga!, Wks. 31 (R.) Sith we are 
not of power and habilitie to performe the law of God.. 
lamentyng our imbecillitie that we can do him no further 
pleasure. 1538 Starkey Eng/and 11.1. 176 The imbecyllyte 
of mannys nature. 1596 Barroucn JJeth. Physick (ed. 3) 
458 It isa singular help against the imbecillity of the kidneis, 
1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1672) 32 Such [Arches].. 
for the natural imbecillity of the sharp Angle itself .. ought 
to be exiled from judicious eyes. 1774Gotpsm. Mat, H)st. 
I. 272 If anything can give us a picture of complete imbe- 
cility, it is a man when just come into the world. 1783 
Jounson Let. to Taylor 22 Nov., Another evidence of its 
own imbecillity. 1822-34 Good's Study .Wed. (ed. 4) 1. 139 
The imbecility of the liver is..obvious in most cases fof 
dyspepsia}. 1838 Sin W. Hamu.ton Logic xxx. (1866) II. 
113 The imbecility of the human intellect in general. 1855 
Macautay Asst. Eng. xv. 111. 585 The misery of the Irisb 
people and the imbecility of the Irisb administration. 
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b, Incompetency or incapacity (fo do something). 
1767 Brackstone Comm. Il, 265 A tenant for fife, for 
yenrs, at will, or a copyholder, cannot prescribe, by reason 
of the imbecillity of their estates. 1812 J. J. Henry Casi/. 
agst. Quebec 146 Its imbecility to restrain us was apparent. 
182zz Lams /fia Ser.u. Confess. Drunkard, Languid enjoy- 
ment of evil with utter imbecility to good, 
e. with az and ff An instance of weakness, 


infirmity, or debility. 

1541 KR. Copcann Galyen's Terap. 2 Ej, Dyspathies, 
Metasyncrises, Imbecyllitces, fyrmytudes and sondry other 
such names, 1619 T. Mitres tr. Measa's, etc. Treas. Anc. 
& Alod. T. 11. 380/2 Catarrhes, rheumes, and other im- 
becillities. 1727 Seer Gulliver w.x, Such imbecillities of 
nature, 1862 11. Spencer First Princ.1. v. § 27 (1875) 98 
Those imbecilities of the understanding. 

2. Mental or intellectual weakness, esp. as charac- 
terizing action; hence, silliness, absurdity, folly; 
a speeimen or example of this. 

Medically and pathologically, sdecidrty is generally used 
to denote a defect of mental power of less degree t 
idiocy and not congenital. 

1624 Capt. Smitu Virginia vi. 222 Giue mee leaue to 
excuse my selfe of so much imbecillitie, as to say, that in 
these eighteene yeeres..1 haue not learned, there ts a great 
difference betwixt the directions and iudgements of experi- 
mentall knowledge, and the superficial! coniecture of variable 
relation. 1803 Med. Fru. 1X. 339 Can a stronger proof of 
the fallacy and imbecility of the Brunonian System be 
required? 1862 Forses Winsiow in Sires 2 Jan., I class 
the case. .as a case of imbecility. In medical language it 
would be termed a case of amentia as distinguished from 
dementia, « 1874 Mavvstey Respons. in Ment. Dis, tii. 66 
Imbecility is..weakness of mind owing to defective mental 
development. 1888 J. Incuis Tent Life Tigerland 4 Lhe 
sneers and stupid inibecilities of the untravelled. sceptic. 

Imbed, Imbellish: see kurep, Em pectisn. 

tImbellic, a. O¢s. [f. Im-2 + L. bellic-us 
warlike, f. beZ/m war: cf. L. émdbellis.] Unwartike. 

71620 Fectuam Kesofves t. [1] v. 18 The Imbellicke pea- 
sant, when hee comes first to the ficld, shakes at the report 
ofa Musket. 1623 Cocktekam, Jbellicke, cowardly, not 
for warre. 

+Imbellious, 4. Ods. [f. L. ¢mbeli-s un- 
warlike (f. z#- Im-*) + de/lum war) + -ous, after 
rebellious.) Unwarlike. cowardly. 

160z Warxer Ald, Eng, Epit. (1612) 357 The voluntarie 
subiection of this their imbellious Countrie. 1627 I]. Berton 
Baiting Pope's Bull 5 (Vhey] cannot possesse generous 
Princes with an imbellious feare of such bruta /ulmina. 
1628 — /sracl's Fast 2 |gnoble and imbellious Spirits, 

+Imbeni‘gnity. Obs. rare. [f. IM-% + Bente- 
nity.) Unkindness. 

1675 R. Burtnocce Cansa Des 84 By reason of their Im- 
benignity, Inexorableness, and Inclemency. 

Imber, obs. and var, f. Emper; obs. f. Ispar v, 

+Imberbie, a, Obs. rare, [f. L. tmberbi's 
(f. gye- (IM-2) + darha beard) +-1c.] Beardless. 

1623 CocKERAM, Imberbicke, without a beard. 

Imbesel\l, -il\l, -bezel({l, -il 1, etc., obs. ff. 
IEMBEZZLE. 

Imbetter, var. of EMbe1TER v. 

1568 Nortu tr. Guewara’s Dial! Pr. (1582) 363 To enlarge 
and imbetter my credite and estate. 

Imbiba‘tion, crron. f. Impinttton. 

1826 Blackw. Mag, X\X. 659 Preferable for forenoon 
imbibation, 1883 H. Drummonp Vat, Lazy in Spir. W. 
325 It lived, hencefurth, by simple imbibation, upon the 
elaborated juices of iis host. 

+ Imbi‘bbed, a. Obs. rare. Wearing a bib. 

1611 Cotcr., Embazeté, imbibbed; that, as a child, hath a 
bib, or mocket put before his breast, to keepe him from 
driueling thereon, 

Imbibe ‘imboi-b), v. Also 4 enbibe, 5 em- 
bybe, 6 enbybe, embibe. [Partly a. F. gmbiber 
tosoak or penetrate with moisture, 7¢/7. to be soaked 
or penetrated with moisture, to soak 2/0, later (esp. 
in pa. pple.) to imbue, in 18th ¢. to drink in, im- 
bibe; partly ad. L. zw:dibére in el. L., to conceive 
or imbibe (opinions, cte.’, later in lit. sense, to 
drink in, inhale, f. zvz- (1M-1) + dzbére to drink. 

The F. fabiber was app. formed from L. as an active 
verb to correspond to the pa. pple. rwbu (prob. ad. L. 
tmbrtns), and as such took to itself the meanings of L, 
tmbnére, which the Eng. verb udopted together with those 
of L. zanbsbére. The early forms in Eng. suggest a French 
origin, though rdiber is not recorded before 16th c.] 

I. +1. trazs. To eanse to absorb moisture or 
liquid ; to soak, imbue, or saturate with moisture ; 


to steep. Ods. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Can. Veom. Prol, & T. 261 And oure 
matires enbibyng [Corpus enbykynge, Petz. enbykinge] 
And eek of oure matires encorporyng And of oure siluer 
citrinacion. 1489 Caxtox Faytes of A. 11. iv. 96 Towe of 
flaxe that wel embybed were with oyle. a@1529 SKELTON 
Agst. the Scottes 79 Unto your Grace for grace now I call 
To gyde my pen, and my pen to enbybe. x558 WarDE 
tr. Alerts’ Secr.1. 1. (1580) 2b, When it is almoste waxen 
drie, embibe or water it again. 1686 W. Harristr. Lemery’s 
Chymt, (ed. 3) 31 That portion of the water wherewith the 
earth wasimbibed. 1799 G. Smitu Laboratory 1. 426 Im- 
bibe that powder with strong white vinegar. 1804 Caf/ive 
of Valence 1. 144 Could a minister..have the wickedness to 
imbibe with slow poison that bread which, at his voice, 
was to become the body of his Divine master? 

+b. fig. To ImBur. Cf. F. zwzbzber (see etymol.). 

16zz Matyxes Anc. Lav-Alerch. 163 This question is 
friuolous..and breedeth but contention to imbibe Merchants 
braines with them. 1707 Curios. in Husb. & Gard. 263 
In regard to Fruits .. we may imbibe them .. with a Medi- 
cinal, Purgative Power. 


| 


IMBIBITION. 


+c. With inverted construction: To instil zy/o. 

1746 W. Horstey Foo! xxvii. p 4 Until such villainous 
Principles are thoroughly imbibed into us by the Enemies 
of our Peace. 1812 J. J. Hesry Camp. agst. Quebec 6 
He wished to imbibe into the minds of his children a taste 
for mechanics, 

II. 2. srans. To ‘drink in’, absorb, or assimilate 
(knowledge, ideas, ctc.); to take into one’s mind or 
moral system. 

1555 Epvex Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 57 They may also 
herewith imbibe trewe religion. 1652 I.vetyn Slate France 
(R.), After the facite and more smooth languages are once 
thoroughly imbibed. 1690 Locke ¢/um, Und. 1. xiii. 
(1695) Those confused Notions and Prejudices it (the 
Mind] has imbibed fron: Custom, Inadvertency, and Com- 
mon Conversation. 1746 Hervey A/edit. (1818) 65 Imbibe 
the precious truths, 1858 Hottann Titcomé's Lett. vi. 139 
Young women are apt to imbibe another bad habit, namely, 
the use of slang. 1874 Green Short /Tist. viii. § 5. 507 
Charles. .had imbibed his father’s hatred of the Presbyterian 
system. 

3. Of a person or animal: To drink in, drink 
(liquid); to inhale (the air, tobaeeo smoke). 

162zr Vexxer Tobacco in Raths of Bathe (1650) 402 They 
that. for every light occasion imbibe or take down this fume. 
ax791 Pracktock /’s. i, (R.), The wild horse .. Imbihes 
the silver surge, with heat opprest, To cool the fever of his 
glowing breast. 1828 Sco1t #. df. /'erth xvi, Oliver .. 
raised it to his head with a trembling hand, imbibed the 
contents with lips which quivered with emotion, 1859 
Lasc Wand, India 397 Vhe mess-room,where more cheroots 
were smoked, and more weak brandy-and-water imbibed, 
1874 Hers Soe. /’ress. ii.16 The population imbibe fresh air. 


4. Of a thing: To suck up, drink in, absorb 


‘moisture), Also adso/. 

1641 Frencn Pistilli. (1651) 33 Let this Salt imbibe as 
much of the Oil..as it can. 1667 Bove Orig. Sormes 4 
Qual. (ed. 2) 339 A Plant that grows by some petrifying 
Spring by Imbibing that water ts at length turn’d into a 
Stone. 178: Cowrer Frvendship 184 So barren sands im- 
bibe the shower, 1813 Sir Hl. Davy Agric. Chens (1814) 
239 The roots imbibe fluids from the soil by capillar 
attraction, 1&0 TyNpALL Glac. u, xxxi. 412 Water .. will 
be partly imbibed by the adjacent porous ice. 


5. ‘Yo take up, absorb, or assimilate (a gas, rays 
of heat or light, etc.); to take (solid substances) 


into solution or suspension. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 290 The Aire doth willingly imbibe the 
Sound as gratefull, but cannot maintaine it. 1631 Jorpew 
Na’. Bathes ii. 8 arth may be confused with water, but not 
imbibed, and will sink to the bottom again. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. vi. 111 While the robes imbibe the sular ray. 1744 

3ERKELEY .S/ris § 122 Such salts are readily imbibed by 
water. 1807 ‘TI. Tinomson Chem. (ed. 3 Il. 434 When 
volatile oils ure exposed to the open air. . they imbibe oxygen 
with rapidity. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom, A musem. 142 Having 
incorporated the mixture well, add of Frankfort black as 
inuch as it will iinbibe. 1834 Mrs. Somekvitte Connex, 
Phys. Sc. xv. (1849) 132 The heat of the sun’s rays which 
the earth intbibes. 

+ 6. fransf. and fig. To absorb, swallow up, Oés. 

1664 11. More Myst. [ig. 261 So as it may appear that 
the one does wholly imbibe the other. 1678 Cunwortu 
Jutell, Syst. .771 No One Magnitude, can be Imbihed 
or Swallowed up into another, 1712 Swirt /’oems, Alidas 
77 The torrent merciless imbibes Comicon perquisites, 
und bribes. 

Hence Imbi-bed f4/. a., t+ absorbed ; Imbi'bing 
vl, sb., steeping, saturation, + Imbi‘bement 
Obs, rare, imbibing, imbibition. Imbi-ber, onc 
who or that which imbibes or drinks; + an absorber. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xiv. 1. (1886) 294 Termes 
of art; as (for a tast) their subliming, amalgaining, englut- 
ing, imbibing, incorporating. 1592 Lyty Galathea un. iii, 
Our (alchenusts'] instruments..decensores, Violes, manuall 
and murall, for enbibing and conbibing. 1669 WorvincEe 
Syst, Agric. (1681) 60 The imbibing or steeping of Corn, or 
any other Seedsinrich Wines. 1684 BoyLe Porousn. Anim. 
4 Solid Bod. vi. 96 Evaporation of the imbibed Particles of 
water. 1696 Puittips (ed. 5) s.v., Ihe lmbibement of 
Principles, the sucking or drinking in of Principles in our 
Infancy. @1735 AapuTunor (J.), Salts are strong imbibers 
of sulphureous streams. 1870 Even. Standard 17 Sept., 
The imbiber of absinthe. 

(agi 


Imbibition (imbibi‘fan). imbibition 
(14th e, in Godef. Comp/.), ad. L. *imbibitzon-em, n. 
of action f. zwtéibére to ImBIBE,] ‘The action of im- 
bibing (in the various senses of the vb.). 

+1. Soaking or saturation with liquid, steeping 
or solution in liquid; combination of solid and 
liquid by this process ; an instance of this; concr. 
a solution. Zo /ie tz tnthtbition, to lie a-soak or 


a-steep. Obs. 

1471 Riptey Comp. Alch. vi. xxviii. in Ashm. (1652) 168 
Mo Imbybycyons many must we have yett. 1594 Prat 
Fewell-ho, 1. 36 Water wherein good store of Cow dung hath 
lyen in imbibition. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 298 The Congruity 
of Bodies. .if it be more, maketh a perfecter Imbibition, and 
Incorporation. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ausbass. 
64 They steep the seed..in. .an imbibition of fair water and 
Sheep's dung. 1678 R. R{ussect] Geber wit. 1. 1. Vi. 185 
Mixed with them by frequent Imbibitions, etc. continually 
grinding, imbibing, calcining and reducing. a 

2. Drinking in, sucking in, absorption; assim‘la- 
tion by absorption: usually of moisture or matter 
in solution, but sometimes of aeriform bodies or of 
solid particles by a liquid. a ae 

1601 Hottann Pliny I1. 139 After this imbibition, when 
that the Frumenty hath thus drunk vp all tbe water. 1672 
Bovte in PAs. Trans. VII. 5159 A kind of Imbibition. .of 
certain Particles of an Aereal ace by the Water. 1770 
Watson /bid, LX. 329 An imbibition of the particles of the 


IMBLEMISH. 


several salts into the pores of the water. 1826 Kirpy & Sp. 
Entomol. 1V. 8g ‘Vhat their nutrition is by imbibition or 
immediate absorption. 1875 Bennetr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 
710 Imbibition is the term given. .to the capacity of organ- 
ised structures to absorb water between their molecules with 
such force that they are thus driven apart. /é/d. 711 Wben 
wood distends on imbibition or contracts on desiccation. 
b. Drinking. (Affected use.) 

1844 J. T. HEwLett Parsons §& IV. xxxix, Tbe imbibition 
of a little..strong beer. 1896 Attautt Syst. Aled. 1. 485 
The free imbibition of port. : 

3. The imbibing, ‘drinking in’, or absorption of 
knowledge, opinions, etc. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 50 The imbibition of good 
nourture in childhood. 1859 Hottann Gold F. xxv. 296 
Every imbibition of truth, 1883 H. Drummonp Nat, Law 
in Spir. W. 352 If all one’s truth is derived by imbibition 
from the Church. 

Imbind, Imbitter, Imblaze: see EusrnD, etc. 

Imblemish, var. of EmpiesisH Ods. Hence 
+ Imble-mishment, defacement, injury. 

1579 Art. against Wolsey i. in Ld. Herbert Hea. V7// 
(1649) 266 To the great imblemishment and hurt of your 
said Royall Jurisdiction. . 

Imblossom, obs. var. of EBLOSSOM. 

+Imboard, v. Obs. rare—% [Iu-h] trans. 
=1MPLANK, q.v. 

Imboase, -boce, Imbocer, etc., obs. forms 
of Euposs, etc. 

1552 Hutoet, Imbocer or chaser of plate. 

Imboasted : see IsBosten. 

Imbody, Imbog, Imboil, Imbolden: see 
EmBopy, ete. 

+ Imbo'lish, v. Oés. [app. a perversion of 
Aso.isu by confusion of a- prefix with ev-, zv-.J 
trans, To do away with; to make away with. 

1992 GREENE Disfut. 7 Yeelding tothe Mace, to imbollish 
Paules libertie. — 7hweves falliug ont (1615) Cij, The harme 
you do, is to imbollish mens goods, and bring them to pouerty. 

Imbolster, Imbolt: see EmBotstTen, INBOLT. 

+Imbonity. Ods. rere—'. [ad. late L. im- 
bonttas (Tertullian), f. 2ve- Im-2) + bonitas good- 
ness.] The reverse of goodness; unkindness. 

The quot. is an echo of Tertullian's ‘omnis duritia et 
imbonitas et insuavitas’ (Orat, ad Martyr. 3 ad init.). 

r6z1 Burton Auat. Aled. 1. iv. 1. (1624) 186 All feares, 
griefes, suspitions, discontents, imbonities, insuavities, 

+Imboo'k, v. Sc. O¢s. Also imbuik, -buke. 

[f 131-1 + Book 54.) ¢rans. So enter in a book ; 
to'book, enrol, revister. 
_ 1587 AIS. R. Long (Brit. Mus.), ‘To regester, imbooke, or 
incronicle all such worthye persons..as by there valyant 
actes have deserved perpetual] remembraunce. 1618 in 
Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 319 Selected. .wise brethren, should, 
with the clerk, forme the acts, see them imbooked. 1620 
W. Scot A fol, Narr. (1846) 76 He said he wold not suffer 
them to be imbooked, 

Imborder, var. of ExBorDER. 


+Imbo'rdure, v. Oés. Also 5-6 en-, 6 
em-. [f. Im-1+ Borpure.] ¢rans. To encompass 
with a border; spec. //er. to farnish with a bordure 
of the same tincture (distinguished from BorpUnING, 
used when the bordure was of a different tincture 
from the field). Always in pa. pple. or vbl. sb. 

_ 1486 Bk. St. Albans, Mer. Biija, Ther be vi. Differences 
in armys..Labell and Enborduryng for lordis. 1562 Leics 
A rimorte (1397) 110b, This sometime is termed emborduring, 
ause it is of the same that the field is off. 1572 Bosse- 
wert Aruorie iu. -4b, Of Armes enbordured, or with 
bordurs. 1610 Guttuim Heraldry 1. v. (1611) 17 You shall 
say that he beareth such metale colour or furre imbordured. 
1658 Pintitps, /mdborduring, a term in Heraldry, when the 
field and circumference of the field are both of one mettal, 
colour, or fur. 1730-6 in Baitey (folio), 17975 in Asn. 

Imborsation (imbgisé'fon). rave. [ad. It. 
tmborsaztone, n. of action f. zmdorsare, f. im- 
(Im-1) + dorsa purse. Cf£ Iupurse v.] An Italian 
mode ofelection to magistracies, in accordance with 
which the names of the candidates were put into a 
bag or purse to be drawn by lot. 

1787 J. Avams Mkts. (1851) V. 180 The imborsations are 
made, and eight hundred names are put in the purses. 

| Imboscata (/mboska'ta). Ods. Also em-. 
[it.] =Ambusu, q.v. 

. 1595 Savioto Practice 1. i, ‘To drawe the enemy either 
Into some imboscata or place of aduantage, 1820 Scort 
Mouast. xxi, To set upon me here as in an ewboseata, 

Imbose, obs. form of Is1Boss. 

_tImbosk, v. Oss. Also 6 -bosque. [ad. It. 

tmboscare ‘to enter or goe into a wood, to take 

couert or shelter as a Deere doeth ... Also to lay 
in ambush’ (Florio), f. zw- (Im-1) + dosco wood. 

Cf. Emposs v.2] ref. To hide or conceal oneself. 

1562 J. SHute Caubine’s Turk. Wars ii. 11 Scanderbeg 
went as secretly as possyble, to imhosque him selfe neare to 

tbat place. 1612-20 SHELTON Quit. ML viii, (1675) 46 

Sancho. .requesting him to depart..and imbosk himself in 

the mountain. x657 S. W. Schisin Dispach’t 221 He cares 

not .. what contradictions he maintains, so be can but 
imbosk himself handsomely in them. 
- tntr, for refl. 
dane Mitton Reforus, 1. Wks. (1847) 10/1 They seek the 
cat the bushy, the tangled forest, they would imbosk. 
mbosom, Imboss(e: see Euzosoxt, EMBoss. 
Imbost, 24/. 2., obs. var. of EMBOSSED 2, foaming 
at the mouth from exhaustion. 
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1595-1651 [see Emsoss v.2 and Emsossep ff/. a... 17 
Somervitte Chase i. 485 The Huntsman knows him by 
a thousand Marks, Black, and Imbost. 

+ Imbo’st, 54. Os. [cf. prec. and next.] Foam 
(from the mouth of a beast). 

1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1.78 Yet will that [Stream] 
with the help of the Wind, lodge part of the Steam and 
Imbost [frizted Imbosb], that comes from him, on the 
Banks. 1727 R. Braprey Fav, Dict. s.v. //art, the Steam 
and Imbost. : 

+Imborst, v. 04s. rare. [f. imbost, pa. pple. 
of zzboss, EMBOSS v.% (sense 3). 

App. the pa. pple. or pat. was taken as the vb. stem; 
whence a new pa. pple. ia:bosted: cf. graff, graft, grafted.| 

1. ¢rans. To drive (a hunted beast) to extremity ; 
to cause to foam at the mouth: =EmBoss v.? 2. 

1590 Cokaine 7veat. Hunting Dj, He will close vp his 
mouthasthougb he had not been imbosted or hunted thatday. 

2. zutr. To foam, as a result of hard running: 
= Emposs v.2 3. 

1s90 Cokaine Treat. Tuutiug Civ, Who so hunteth un- 
breathed hounds .. in hot weather, causeth them to imbost 
and surbate greatly. , 

Ikence + Imbo'sted,-boasted fA/. a., foaming at 
the mouth (like a madman), 

1628 Fectuam Kesolves u. \xxxvi. 249 Sure, they borrow 
it.. from tbe imboasted [ed. 1709 raging] Savage, and from 
tormenting spirits. 

Imbosture, Imbound, Imbow, Imbowel, 
Imbower, Imbox, Imbrace, etc. : sce EMB-. 

Imbraid, var. of EupraibD v.1 Ods., to upbraid. 
Hence Imbrai‘ding vi/, sb. Also Imbrai-der, 
one who upbraids, an upbraider. 

1542 Imhraydyng [see Improrery]. 15gz Hu1ort, Im- 
brayder or caster in teeth with an olde benefite. 1568 
Grarton Chron. 11. 680 They fell at such great words 
with such imbraydings and casting in the teeth of olde 
benefites shewed. 

Imbraist, obs. f. embraced : see EMBRACE. 

Imbrake, var. Emprake v. Ods., to entangle. 

1613-18 Danie Coll. List. Eng. 108 (D.) Jobn..imbraked 
the state and himselfe in those miserable incombrances 
thorow his violences. 1628 tr. Mathien'’s Powerfull Favorite 
50 We haue not leisure to imbrake [/ef/icare] our selues in 
these broiles. 

+Imbra‘nch, v. Oss. Alsoen-,in-. [f Im- 1+ 
Brancu sé.] To graft on the stock: sec quot. 

1577 B. Gooce //eresbach's Husb. (1586) 72 Three kindes 
of Grafting, betwixte the barke and the woode, in the 
stocke, and emplastring or inoculation. The first sort they 
call grafting, the seconde imbranching, the thirde inocula- 
tion or imbudding. 1598 Frorio, /uca/mare, to engraffe, 
toimbranch[r6r1 inbranch]. /ucaduatura, an enbranching. 

+ Imbra‘nd, v. és. rare. [f Iu-1 + Branp sé.] 
trans. To arm with brands or swords. 

1610 G. Fistcner Christ's Vict. 1. xl, The heav'nly 
hierarchies, Burning in zeal, thickly imbranded were. 

Imbrangle, Imbrase: see Eus-. 

Imbrasier, obs. var. ‘yzbraserie, EMBRACERY. 

1589 Sir 7. Smith's Comuw, Eug. u. xiii. 72 The 
Matters in this Court are .. Conspiracies, Champarties, 
Imbrasier [so i edd. 1594, 1609, 1633]. 

+Imbra‘te, v. Obs. rare. fad. It. zmdrattare 
(Florio, 1598).] ¢ranzs. To defile, sully, pollute. 

1542 St. Papers, Hen. VI1T, UX. 155 The thinges of this 
State semith to be fowle imbratid by corruptid factions. 

Imbrauthery, Imbrayder, obs. forms of Eu- 
BROIDERY, EMBROIDER. 

Imbreast (imbre'st), v. rare". [f. Ine 1 
(=En-) + Breas? sé.) trans. To hold in one’s 
breast or bosom; to EmBosom. 

1867 Baitey Univ. yma iz Who in Himself imbreasts 
both thee and heaven. 

Imbreathe (imbri3), v. Also 6 imbrethe, 
7imbreath. [fIm-1+ Breatne v.; partlya variant 
of EMBREATHE, partly of INBREATHE,] 

1. ¢rans. To breathe in, inhale. Also fig. 

1574 J. Jones Nat. Begiuning Grow. Things 14 The hart 
cooled by the dayly imbrething of a aire. 1871 Farrar 
Witu, Ilist. iv. 131 The curse of a Paganism..must have 
been imbreathed with the first lessons of consciousness even 
by innocent childhood, 

2. a. To inspire, instil. b. To inspire wzth, 

1601 Be. W. Bartow Eagle & Body (1609) F ija, The 
Soules. .returning vnto God, who first imbreathed them. 1641 
H. Atnswortu Orth, Honud. Relig. 19 His soule was im- 
breathed of God. 1647 Trappe Commu Rev. xxii. 6 Uhose 
holy men spake no otherwise then as they were acted or 
imbreathed by the holy Ghost. 1657 — Coueu. Ps. xl. 3, 
I cannot breath out a desire after him, except he first in- 
breath me therewith. 1811 W. Taytor in A/onthly Mag. 
XXXI. 345 A sceptical philosophy..pervades the treatise, 
which imbreathes contentment and philanthropy. 1825 
Corertoce Aids Kef?, 4 God transfused into mana higher 
gift and imbreathed a self-subsisting soul, 

Hence Imbrea‘thed f//. a., inhaled, imbibed ; 
Imbrea‘thing vd/. sé., inhaling, inspiration. 

1574 [see 1]. 1691 E. Tayvror Behuen's Theos. Philos. 
237 The Imbreathing whence Man became a Living Soul. 
1841 CroucH arly P. x. 8 Imbreathed draughts of wine. 

Imbrech, var. Empreacn. 

Imbred, Imbreed, var. InBRep, JNBREED. 

+Imbreke. Ods. <A plant: house-leek. 

1597 GerarDeE /ferba/ App., Imbreke is Housleeke, 

+Imbre-ve, v. Sc. Ols. Also imbrew. [ad. 
med.L, ‘mbrevedre ‘in Breves redigere, describere’ 
(Du Cange): see Brizr sé. Cf. OF. embrever, 
EMBREVE.] ¢rans. To put into the form of a brief. 


IMBRICATED. 


1583 Lee. BP. St. Androis 1104, I sall leave blankis for to 
imbreue thame [ Jr?zted imbrew ; vizue believe thame]. 16... 
Balfour's Practicks (1754) 53 Sic complaintis as pertenis to 
the King and his crown..sould be imbrevit and keipit 
untill the cuming of the Justice in the burrow court. 

Imbreviate (imbrivijelt), v. Also 7 (Sc.) 
imbreviat. [f. med.L. zmérevidt-, ppl. stem of 
tmbreviare (see prec.).} ¢rans. To put into the 
form of a brief; to enrol, register. 

1609 SkENE Keg. J/az. 38 The Schiref sall cause imbreviat, 
and put in writ the names of the twelue assisours. 1636 
Prynne Rewoustr. agst. Shipmoucy 27 The King..caused 
all the ships. .to be imbreviated by this Writ. 1865 Nicnors 
Britton 1. 14 Let the coroner cause their names and the 
names of the pledges to be imbreviated [tr. AF. exdrever]. 

Imbrew, obs. f. IMBREVE, IMBRUE. 

|| Imbrex (i‘mbreks). Pl. imbrices (i‘mbrisiz). 
[L. zmdrex, f. imber a rain-shower.] 

l. Archzxol. A curved roof-tile (see quot. 1837). 

1857 Bircn duc. Pottery (1858) 1. 165 The joints of the 
flat roof tiles were covered by the imbrex, or rain-tile, which 
was made semi-cylindrical, the sides generally upright with 
an arched top. /ééd. Il. 229. 1888 Frat. Authrop. Lust. 
Feb. 193 The absence of ‘imbrices’, which are a necessary 
adjunct in tbe formation of a Roman tiled roof. 

2. One of the scales or overlapping pieces of an 
imbrication. 1890 in Ceet. Dict. 

Imbricate (i:mbrik¢t), a. (sd.) [ad. L. tméri- 
cat-us, pa. pple. of tméricdre to form like a gutter- 
tile, to cover with rain-tiles, f. zazdrex, zmbric-en.] 

+1. Formed like a gutter-tile or pantile. Ods. 

1656 Bi.ount Glossogr., Itnbricate, square and bent like a 
roof or gutter-Tile, which the Latines call Jidbrex; also 
covered with sucha Tile. 1661 Lovett /fist, dais. & Alin, 
Introd., The nailesare in all that have toes; but the ape’s 
are imbricate [= Pliny, //. .V. x1. xlv. 101 wagees iinbricat:). 

2. Covered with or composed of scales or scale- 
like parts overlapping like roof-tiles ; e.g. said of 
the scaly covering of reptilcs and fishes, of leaf- 
buds, the involucre of Composite, etc. 

1656 {see 1]. 1760 J. Lee /utrod, Bot.(1788) 25. 1794 Mar- 
TN Kousseau's Bot. vi. 68 One of the most common forms 
also of the calyx in this class [Compound Flowers], is the int- 
bricate or that which is made up of several rows of folioles, 
lying over cach other like tiles on a roof. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. 
Eutomol. WV. 320 [Antennae] Jidbricate, when the summit 
of each joint 1s incumbent upon the base of that which 
precedes it. 1830 Linpt.ey Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 24 In 
Penzacez both valvate and imbricate zstivation exists. 

b. Of leaves, scales, etc. : Overlapping like tiles. 

1796 P. Russetn Ace. Jud. Serpeuts 7 (T.) Two rows. .of 
larger scales, ovate and imbricate. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 483 
Brancbia..coniposed each of imbricate plates in two series. 

3. = IMBRICATED 4. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., An imbricate pattern. 

B. as sé. A reptile, fish, or other animal covered 
with imbricated scales. 

1862 Dana J/au. Geol, vii. 277 The Devonian ganoids are 
of three kinds .. Inibricates having the scales arranged like 
shingles. 

Imbricate (imbrike't), v. 
ppl. stem of zazbricére: see prec.] 

1. ¢rans. To place so as to overlap like roof-tiles. 
Also with fogether (in fig. sense), 

1784 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1786) Notes 315 Trains of pea- 
cocks..whose quills weresetin a long stem, so as to imbricate 
the plumes in the gradations of their natural growths. 1874 
Coues Sirds N. W. 435 Each feather is thus folded or imbri- 
cated over the next succeeding. 

2. trans. and absol. To overlap like tilcs. 

1820 Hoa 7'reat. in Beck's Florist (1850) 272 The petals 
(of a carnation] should be regularly disposed alike on every 
side, imbricating each other. 1854 Woopwarp A/ol/usca 11. 
213 Flattened prisms ..arranged .. obliquely to the surfaces 
of the shell, the interior of which is imbricated by their out- 
crop. 1873 Sir C. W. Thomson Depths of Sea iv. 164 In all 
essential family characters theyagree. The plates imbricate 
in the same directions and on the same plan, 

Imbricated (i:mbrikeitéd), pp. a. [f. prec.] 

+1. (See quot.) Ods. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Trchu, fmbricated is used by Mr. 
Tournefort, and some other Botanists, to express the 
Figure of the Leaves of some Plants, which are hollowed in, 
like an Imbrex, or Gutter-Tile. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyc, 

2. Composed of parts (leaves, scales, or the like) 
which overlap like tiles. Also, covered by over- 
lapping leaves, scales, etc. 

1753 Campers Cycl. Supp., Inbricated shell, .. any 
species of shell-fish, whose shells are elevated into tran-- 
verse ridges, lying over one another at the base, in the 
manner of the tiles on a house-top. 1759 B. S1ittincrt. 
Econ. Nat. in Alisc. Tracts 11762) 79 On this earth the 
imbricated liverworts find a bed to strike their roots in. 
1858 Grikie Hist. Boulder iv. 46 linbricated like the cone 
of the Scotch fir. 1882 Gardeu 1 Apr. 212/3 Another 
beautiful variety, having large and finely inbricated flowers. 

3. Of leaves, scales, etc. : Arranged so as to over- 
lap each other, after the manner of roof-tiles. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp.s.v. Leaf, Imbricated leaf... 
leaves placed over one another in the manner of the tiles of 
a house, or like the scales of fishes. 1777 PENNANT Zool. 
IV. ror (Jod.) Pecten with about thirty echinated imbri- 
cated rays. 1806 GatrinE &rit. Lot. 20 Glumes, imbri- 
cated on every side. 1861 Hutmetr. Afoguin-Taudou Wi. M1. 
i. 70 The Comnion Wood. louse. .. The body is oval .. com- 
posed of a number of imbricated rings. 


4. Resembling in pattern a surface of overlapping 
tiles: =IMBRICATE a. 3. 


1875 Fortnum Majolica ili. 32 Sometimes ornamented .. 
with cbequered, ‘chevroné’ or imbricated patterns. 


[f. L. eadrecat-, 


IMBRICATELY. 


Imbricately (i:mbrikétli), adv. [f. ImBRicaTE 
a.+-LY *.] In an imbricated manner or order. 

1846 Dana Zooft. (1848) 552 The pinnules, when unex- 
pauded, imbricately crowded. 

-Imbricating (i‘mbrike'tin), pp/. a. [f. Imbri- 
CATE v. +-ING *.] Overlapping like tiles. 

1830 Linney Nat. Syst. Bot. 229 Flowers not.. sur- 
rounded by imbricating bractee. 1851-6 Woopwarp A/o/- 
dusca 156 Chiton Squantosus .. shell composed of 8 traus- 
verse imbricating plates. 

Imbrication (imbriké'‘fan). [n. of action: sce 
ImMBRICATE v, and adj.) 

+1. ? The dropping of water from roof-tiles. O/s. 

1650 But wer Anthrofomet. 68 Robbing the Eyes of their 
natural Pent-house or Water-table, they expose them bare 
to imbrications. 

+ 2. (See quots.) Obs. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Imbrication, a covering with 
Tile. 1658 Prituies, Jbrication, a.. bending like a gutter- 
tile, also a covering with tile. ‘ : 

3. An overlapping as of tiles ; a decorative pattern 
imitative of this. 

1713 Dernam Phys.-Theol, vim. iv. (1752) 270 A well-made 
teguinent, beset with bristles, adorned with neat imbrica- 
tions, 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 247 Vheir edges also 
overlap each other, presenting the appearance of imbrica- 
tion, to use the language of botanists. 1854 Woonwarn 
Afollusca \t. 327 Shell..armed in front with rasp-like imbri- 
cations, 1870 Rotteston Anim, Life 43 The imbrication 
of the spinous first dorsal fin. 

Imbricative (i'mbrike'tiv), a. [f. ImaricaTE 
vi see -ATIVE. Cf. F. tmbricatif, -ive.] =Iuri- 
CATE @. 2a. 

1855 Mayne &xfos. Ler.s.v. Imbricativus, Most botanists 
call estivation radrrcative, that which Candolle terms 
trregular. B80 Garay Struct. Bot. w. ii. 135 Imbricate 
or Imbricative is the general naine for astivation (or ver: 
nation) with overlapping. 

Imbrica‘to-. Combining form from L. émbri- 
cat-us, = imbricately-, imbricated and —; as zm- 
bricato-granulous, having imbricated granulations. 

1852 Daxa Crust, 1. 212 Areolets partly granulous and 
imbricato-granulous. : ‘ y 

+ I-‘mbrid, a. Oés.— [ad. L. imébrid-us, f. imber 
rain.] ‘ Wet, rainy’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

+Imbri‘er, v. Ods. [f. Iu-2 + Brier sé.] 
trans, ‘Yo entangle as among briers. 

160s Cuarman AU! Fooles iv. Dram. Wks. 1873 I. 171 Ve 
shall see, if... I leave not both these gullers wits imbrier'd. 
1622 Masoe tr. Aleman's Guzmand Alf.1, 113 Amidst how 
many Bramhlesand Bushes .. must he im-bryer..himselfe 
withall. 1690 J. Patmer in A dros Tracts 1. 30 That they 
were imbryar’d in an Indian-war. 

Imbri‘ferous, a. rare. [f L. tmbrifer (f. imber 
a shower): see -FEKOUS.}) Rain-bringing, showery. 

1813 T. Forster Atmosph, Phenom. (1815) 80 The im 
briferous quality of the atmosphere. 

Imbrighten, obs. var. of kstBricutEn. 

Imbring, obs. var. of evtbering, ExBer?. 

Imbring, var. of Ixprinc v. Obs. 

+ Imbristled, @. Obs. rare. [f. Im-! (=Emn-) + 
Buriste sh, +-ED1.] Covered as with bristles. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 9 All the fennie Lerna betwixt, 
that with reede is so imbristled. 

+Imbroca‘do!. Ods. [Alteration of It. zm- 
broccala, as il from Sp.: see -apo. Spelt also 
Exsprocapo,] =Iurroccata. 

2¢ 1600 Distracted Emp, w. it (Bullen O. P. IIT. 233) 
Favorytts are not without their steccados, imbrocados, and 
pun'to]-reversos. 1613 Wituers Adbnses Stript 1. v, They 
are for nothing but the Imhrocado. 1657 R. Licos Aar- 
bacfoes (1673) 52 Some of these Portugal Rleproce -. play at 
Rapier and Dagger very skilfully, with their Stockadoes, 
their Imbrocados, and their Passes. 

+ Imbroca‘do*, Obs [Alteration of It. z- 
broccato (Florio): cf. brocado, BrocaDr, and Ex- 
BROCADO v.] = BROCADE 1. 

1656 in Brount Glossogr. 
cloth of Gold or Silver. 

Imbroeate, obs. var. Emprocarte. 

+Imbroceca‘ta. O/s. [a. It. tmbroccala ‘a 
thrust at fence, or a venie giuen ouer the dagger’ 
(Florio), f. zdbroccare ‘to giue a thrust at fence 
ouer the dagger’, f. brocca stud, nail (cf. BRoacH 
56.).] A pass or thrust in fencing (see above). 

1sgs Savioro Practice 9 The maister shall..breake the 

same imbroccata or foyne outward from the lefte side. 1598 
B. Joxson Ev. Wan ja [unt ww. vii, 1 would teach these 
nineteene, the speciall rules, as .. your Stoccata, your Ihn- 
hroccata, your Passada. Sg. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev, v. ti, You have your passages and imbrocatas in court- 
ship, as the bitter bob in wit. 


Imbroder, -ery, obs. ff. EmBRoIpDER, -ERY. 

+ Imbrovglid, f4/. a. Obs. rare—.  [var. of 
embrotled (see EmBxom v.*), influenced by It. 
tmbrogtiare,|_ Embroiled ; involved in a quarrel. 

1670 Covet. Diary (Hakl. Soc.) 247, I had liked to have 
been imbroglid for disputing it. fa J 

a. It. 


Imbroglio (imbrdulyo). Also em-. 
?mbrogiio *an entangling, an enwrapping, a gar- 
boile’, etc. (Florio), f. érog/zo confusion: see 
Broiu sé.) and v.27] 

1. A confused heap. 

1750 Grav Long Story 66 Into the drawers and china pry, 


Papers and books, a huge imbroglio. 1850 Cartyte 
Latter-d. Pantph, viii. (1872) 283 It will lie there an im- 


1658 Puituirs, /brocado, 
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broglio of torn boughs. 1864 Browninc A Likeness 42, 
I keep my prints an imbroglio, Fifty in one portfolio. 

2. A state of great confusion and entanglement ; 
a complicated or difficult situation (esp. political 
or dramatic) ; a confused misunderstanding or dis- 
agreement, embroilment, 

1818 T.apy Morcan Flor, Macarthy 1. iv. 235 The 
object of this farcical embroglio was the fanciful and ac- 
coinplished ideologist, 1833 i W. Croker in C. Papers 23 
Apr. (1884', A financial rmbroglio would be immediate 
anarchy and general ruin., 1836 Mrs. Cartyce Lets, I. 57 
No household imbroglios. 1864 A’cacder 8 Oct. 458/2 The 
play ts exceedingly clever in its intrigue and imbroglio. 
1879 Farrar St. Pan/ xiii. 11. 351 Manters had fallen into a 
hopeless imbroglio. 1885 StevENson Dynamiter 60 The 
terms of the letter, and the explosion of the carly morning, 
fitted together like parts in some obscure and mischievous 
imbroglio. 

3. ‘A passage, in which the vocal or instrumental 
parts are made to sing, or play, against cach other, 
in such a manner as to produce the effect of ap- 
parent but really well-ordered confusion’ (Grove 
Dict, Mus, 1880). 

Imbroider, -ery, Imbroil: see Fup-. 


+ Imbroin, 7’. Ols. Var. Esroyy, to befoul. 

1566 Painter (’al. [leas. 1.74 b, He was imbroined and 
arraied with the dunge. .whereof the Iakes was full. 

+ Imbro‘theled, «. Os. rare—'. [f. Im-1+ 
DRorHEt sé.+-ED,] Placed in a brothel. 

1593 Donne Sav. ii. 64 Worse than Embrotlield strumpet's 
prostitute, 

Imbrother, -browder, obs. ff. Esipromper. 

Imbrown, obs. f. Esprown, 


Imbrue (imbri-), v. Forms: § enbrewe,en-, 
imbrowe, 6 7 imbrewe, 6 8 em-, imbrew, 6- 
em-, imbrue. [a. OF. embreuzer ‘to moisten, 
bedeaw, soake in, soften with liquor; also, to die, 
indue, imbue’ (Cotgr.), metathetic form of em- 
b(envrer, embev e rer, f. em-:—., st + -bevrer 
(It. -beverare) :—*biberdre, f. L. bibére to drink.] 

t1. trans. To stain, dirty, defile. Obs. 

1430 |sce IsmeveD]. c1q60 J, Russece bh. Nurture 331 
Iinbrewe not youre table..ne per-ppon ye wipe youre 
knyffes. ¢1475 Sabecs BA. 157 Whanne ye shalle drynke, 
your mouthe clence .. Voure Freel eke that they in no 
manere Imbrowe the cuppe. 1555 Evex Decades too When 
their fingers are imbrued with any ounctuous meates. 1579 
‘VYomson Cafzin's Seri. Tim. 119/2 Howcan a man touche 
whot pitche..and be not embrued? 1593 Nasu CArist’s 
Y. 136, Stayning Berries, which embrued my hands. 

2. To stain, dye (one’s hand, sword, etc.) 7 or 
with (blood, slaughter, etc.). 

1529 More Dyaloge ww. Wks. 259/1 From howre to howre 
embruinge theyt handes in bloode, 1577 Hanser aac. 
Eel. dlist. (1619) 337 ‘Thy right hand 1s embrued with 
slaughter and bloodshed. 1649 Cromwerte Let. 17 Sepl. 
in Carly/e, These barbarous wretches, who lave imbrued 
their hands in so much innocent hlood. 1658 R. Winter. tr. 
Dighy's Powd. Syinp. (1660) 138 A clout or rag of cloth 
embrued with the blood. ¢1704 Prior Henry & Emma 
273 ‘These hands in murder are imbrued. 1813 Scorr 
Kokeby w. vi, Who has not heard how brave O’Neale In 
English blood embrued his steel]? 1848 Mrs. JastiEson Sacr. 
§ Leg. Art (1850) 335 They started back, unwilling to im- 
brue tbeir hands in the blood of their host. 

b. Said of blood or bleeding wounds. Now rare. 

1597 Daniet Cro. Wars Wks. (1717) 103 A Spring of 
Llood .. embru'd the Face Of that accursed Caitiff. 1636 
G. Sanpys Paraphr. Ps.cxxxvi, Agyptians.. Whose wounds 
the thirsty Earth imbrew. 1776 Micke tr. Catnoens* 
Lusiad 439 His son's life-gore his wither’d hands imbrews. 
1814 Cary Dante, Inf. xi. 124 Shallow more and more 
the blood became, So that at last it but imbrued the feet. 

+3. In pregnant sense (zzth blood understood) : 
a. said of a person; also adsoZ; b. of a weapon 
piercing a part; ¢. witl: the weapon as object: 
to thrust, plunge, flesh. Ods. 

a. 1597 SHaks. 2 //en, /1, n. iv, 210 What? shall wee 
hane Incision? Shall wee embrew? 1715-20 Porr /liad 
xiv. 602 What chief, what hero, first embru’d the field? 

b. c1s80 Sipney /’s. xxxvit. x, Their swordes shall their 
own hartes imbrew. 1590 SHaks. A/ids. N. y. i. 350 Come 
trusty sword; Come blade, my bres1 imbrue. 

c. 1590 Srenser /.Q. ut. xit. 32 A murdrous knife. . The 
which he thought..In her tormented bodie to embrew. 
1703 Pork Vhebais 722 In their hearts embrues her cruel 
claws. 1749 SMottett Aegic. ¥. vi, And in th’ assassin's 
heart Imbru'd my faitbful steel. 

d. Her. To stain with blood: see IMBRUED. 
+4. To soak, steep 72, or saturate zz/k any 
moisture. Also abso/, Obs. 

¢1555 Harpsrietp Divorce Hen. VI1/ (Camden) 200 The 
stones were imbrued with the tears of her devout eyes. 
1sgo Barrovcu A/eth. Physick vit. (1639) 443 When all 
these [materials] be bruised, imbrue them in the juyce of 
Fumitory. 1634 Sin T. Hersert Yrav. 211 One out of 
curiositie I tasted of, which .. malignantly bit .. my moutb 
and lips, as if Vitrioll and Sulphur had beene imbrued. 

+5. fig. To steep 212; to imbue with; to infect. 

1565 Harpinc in Jewel Def Afol. (1611) 344 Cornelius 
Agrippa .. was imbrewed witb Heresies that sprang vp in 
his time. 1610 Rowtanps Afartin Alark-all B ivb, Their 
mindes were imbrued with such follies. 1639 GrxTiLts 
Servita’s Inguis. (1676) 868 It is done for fear lest they 
should be embrewed witb some false Doctrine. 1674 N. 
Fatrrax Bulk & Selv. 43 ‘Whereness’ is a word, which .. 
is almost quite embrew’d in Body if not altogether. 

«6. ‘To pour, to emit moisture’ (J.). 

1590 SPENSER F. Q. 11. v. 33 Some bathed kisses, and did 
soft embrew The sugured licour through his melting lips. 


IMBUE. 


lence Imbru'ing vi/. sd. 

61475 Babees Bk. 147 On the borde lenynge he yee nat 
sene, But from embrowyng the clothe yee kepeclene. 1562 
Hutort, danbruynge, Loke defilynge. 

Imbrued (imbré-d), pp/. a. [f. prec. +-ED1.] 
Stained, dyed, etc., esp. with blood or slaughter: 
see prec. 

€1430 Stans pucr 38 in Babees Bk. 29 With moub en- 
browide pi cuppe pou not take. @ 1600 Hooker Kecl, lol, 
vi. v. § 8 He hath not the body of our Lord in his foul 
imbrued hands, @ 1628 F, Grevit. A/ustapha t. i, Wks. 
(1633) 82 Persia, our old imbrued enemy. 1647 W. Browne 
tr, Gomberv, Pole. WV. 119 The most imbrued and greatest 
murtherers amongst the Arabians, 

b. //er. Stained with blood. 

1610 Guitim //erakdry Ww. xiv. (1679) 251 He beareth 
Sable a Cheveron between 3 Spears heads, Argent, their 
points einbrued, proper, by the name of Morgan. 1787 

torny Elem, Herald, Gloss., linbrued, is said of Spears 
heads spotted with blood. 1863 Bouts ser. sist. § Pop. 
244 A dexter hand.. holding erect a dagger, tmbrued, all ppr. 

Imbruement. rare. [f. as prec. + -MeENT.] 
Tincture, infusion, imbuing, 

1864 in WresteR. 1890 Tatmace Fr. Manger to Throne 
150 Leing of a receptive nature with strong imbruement of 
religious instinct. 

Imbrute (imbr#t), v. [f. Is1-2 + 

RUTE sit] 

l. trans. To degrade to the level of a brute; to 
make bestial, brutalize. 

1640 Iir, Kevnotps /assions xvi. 165 Wee finde how 
farre naturall corruption. .can imbrute the Manners of Men. 
1667 Mitton /’. 4. 1x. 166, I..am now constraind Into a 
Least, and mixt with bestial slime, This essence to incar- 
nate andimbrute, 1742 Youne .V/. 74. 1. 347 Dismounted 
ev'ry great and glorious aim; Eileen ev'ry faculty 
divine. 1875 Manninc Mission 11. Ghost x.267 To indulge 
his love of pleasure so as to soften, to debase, to imbrute 
himself. 

2. intr. To sink or lapse to the level of a brute; 
to become bestial or degraded. 

1634 Mitton Comus 468 The soul grows clotted by con- 
tagion, Embodies, and emhrutes. a@1760 |. H. Browne 
Poems, On a fit of Gont, So when the mind imbrutes in 
sloth supine, Sharp pangs awake her energy Divine. 

Ifence Imbructing vé/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1809 Kxox & Jens Corr, I. 497 That embodying and em. 
bruting of the soul, which is the true antipode to pure and 
undefiled religion. 1830 H. N. CoLeripcr Grk. Poets (1834) 

07. 1866 Ferton Anc. & Mod. Gr. I. 1. & 253 The im- 

ruting despotisin ofa barbarous conqueror. 

Imbruted (imbritéd), 7/. a. Alsoem-. [f. 
ImBRUTE + -ED!.] Degraded to the level of a brute; 
brutalized. 

1765 Beartin To Churchill 121 Thy gross imbruted sense. 
1809-10 Cotertpck Frietd (1837) TIT. 208 ‘The fetisch of 
the imbruted African, 1835 Lytron Arevcr u, vii, A des 
generate and embruted people, 

Imbrutement imbré-tmént), [f. Inprute+ 
-MENT.] The action of ImBRuTE v.; brutalization. 

a 1837 Sir S. E. Irvoces cited in Worcester. 1869 Busu- 
NELC Wont, Suffrage i. 12 For poor women to ay tbeir 
imbrutement in a specially disgusting livelihood. 

+Imbrutish, v. Obs. rare. [f. In-1 + Brorisn 
a. Cf, Emprutisu.) = ]Brute v. 1. 

1639 Laup Confer. w. Fisher § 16.60 All that have not ime 
brunshed themselves and sunke below their species. 

tImbud, v. Os. rare. [f. In-1 + Bup 56] 
To graft by inoculation. 1577 (see Imprancu]. 

Imbud, var. of Emsun v. 

Imbue (imbii:), v. Also6-7 imbew. [Found 
c1550; ad. L. zmbucre to wet, moisten, tinge, stain, 
imbrne, imbue. In earlier examples only in the 
pa. pple. zwzbued, answering to the L. pa. pple. 
zmbut-ws, but prob, influenced by the synony- 
mous F, zbz (found from 16th c.), now treated as 
pa. pple. of a vb. émdoire (refashioned from OF. 
embotre, pa. pple. embeti, embehu, embu), but, as 
shown by the early forms zmbut (1307 in Hatz 
Darm. ), Zzbiil (¢1330 in Godefroy Comfi.), prob., 
in its origin, ad. L. zmdiilus. There was also F. 
imbuer, pa. pple. inbud, in occas. use 1560-1600. 

1755 JouNsox, /mbne...this word, which seems wanted in 
our language, has been proposed by several writers, but not 
yet adopted by the rest ] 4 3 

1. (rans. ‘Yo saturate, wet thoroughly (with mois- 
ture); to dye, tinge, tmpregnate (z72/h colour or 
some physical quality). 4 

1594 Carew Sasso (1881) 72 Ornes and Ceders with sweete 
sent imbewd. — Huarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 198 They 
had their bones, tbeir sinewes, and their flesh, so imbe' 
with Manna and his qualities, that .. they longed after 
nothing else. 1663 Bovir Exper. Hist. Colours mn. xiviil. § 6 
Copper plentifully dissolved in aqua fortis, will imbue several 
bodies with the colour of the solution. 1725 BrapLey Faw. 
Dict. s.v. Sallet, tt is incredible how small a Quantity of C 
in this Quality will suffice to imbue a very plentiful Quantily 
of Sallet-Herbs. 1818 Worpsw. On Even. extraord. Beanly 
ii, Beamy radiance, that imbues Whate’er it strikes with 
gem-like hues. 1818 Byron Ci. Har. 1. xxix, Parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues W ith a new 
colour as it gasps away. 1878 Oxford Bible-Helps 255 
Cere-cloth, imbued with unguents and spices. 

b. To imbrue iwith blood). 

1830 Mertvace Rom. Emp, (1852) 11. 355 The refractory 
legions imbued witb the blood of their officers. 1874 Hot- 
LAND Adistr. Alanse xx. 210 Hands in kindred blood imbued. 

2. To impregnate, permeate, pervade, or inspire 
(with opinions, feelings, habits, etc.). 


Also em-, 


IMBUEMENT. 


1555 Even Decades 168 The nations seeme apte ..to be 
imbued with good maners. 1591 SreNSER Auines Kome 
xxiv, What fell Erynnis with hot burning tongs, Did grype 
your hearts with noysome rage imbew'd? 1667 Mitton /?. 
/., vit. 216 Thy words with Grace Divine Imbu’d. 1736 
Berkecey Disc. to Magistrates Wks. HI. 415 To imbue 
the multitude with such notions as may control their appe- 
tites. 1822 Hazettr Sad/e-t. Ser. 11. v. (1869) 118 He is so 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his authors. 1865 M. 
Arnotp Ess. Crit, x. (1875) 419 How deeply the prejudices 
of the multitude imbued the educated class also. 

Hence Imbue'ment, the action of imbuing, the 
fact of being imbued. 

a 1693 Urqunart Radelass tn. xiii. 101 An Imbuement 
from its Divine Source. 1864 in Wenstrr. 

+Imbui‘tion. Obs. rave—°, [irreg. from rdbiue: 
cf. IMBUTION.] 

1658 Puituirs, fydxition, a thorough moistning, also a 
seasoning, also a staining. 

Imbull, var. of Eascu. 

+ Imburrden, v. Obs. rare. [f. Im-1+ Bur- 
DEN 56.) frans. To lay as a burden. 

1557 Sarum Primer Ps. xxxii, For daie and night hath 
thyne hand been imburdeined upon me. 


+ Imburried, fa. pple. Obs.—° [f. Int-1 + Buriep.] 
Entombed ; ‘layd in bed’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

Imburse (imbz-1s), v. Now rare. Also 6 
ymburss, 7 emborse, emburse. fad. latc and 
med.L. rebursare (it. taborsare, OF. enborser, F. 
embourser), £. tm- (IM-!) + bursa purse: cf. dis- 
burse, re-imburse.] 

1. ¢rans. To put into one’s (or a) purse; to stow 
away, store up. 

¢ 1530 Debate Somer & Wynter in Hazl. FE. P. P. WU. 37 
Thou sellyst in to exyle my goodes & mone ymburssed. 
1678 Pel. Ballads (1860) 1. 208 Then Titus..oft did on 
Pickering call, His charity to imburse. 1721 Baitry, 70 
imburse, to put into Stock of Money. 1755 Jounson, Zo 
Imburse, to stock with money. his should be emdurse 
from embourser. 1871 Maria F, Rossetti Shadow of Dante 
(1884) 56 Round holes, ‘purses’ tn which these money- 
sinners are imbursed from sight. 

+b. transf. To pour as into a purse. vonce-use. 

1692 J. SatER Trinmphs Jesus 6 Vountains and Rivers 
with un eager Course Wou’d to the Ocean all their Floods 
imburse. ; 

2. ta. Toenrich. Ods. b. To pay, refund. 

1641-6 Eart Mono. tr. Bionds's Civil Warres w. v. 132 
The spoiles, estimated at 1600000, Crownes..emborsed thein 
that were the Authors or Permitters thereof. 1721 Daitey, 
Emburse, to restore or refund Money owing. 1 Daily 
News 25 Nov. 2,1 The Bank naturally desires to be imbursed 
for the double work. 

Imbu'rsement. rare. [f. prec. + -mENT.] 
The action of supplying with money; payment. 

1665 Maney Grotins’ Low C. Warres 94 Provision was 
made for Imbursement of all Charges, by giving to him.. 
whatever Towns the Enemy held beyond the Maze. 1762 
tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. V. 537 He..was obliged..for the 
imbursement thereof to grant certain prefecturates, places 
and estates. 

Imbushment, obs. form of AMBUSKMENT. 


Imbusy, var. of Esrpusy v. Ods. 


+tImbu'te, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. imdiit-, ppl. 
stein of rrducre to {MBUE.] frans. To stccp, soak. 
Hence + Imbu‘tion, stceping, soaking. 

1657 Tomuinson Renon's Disp. 53 An Infusion or rather... 
an Imbution. /é%¢. 586 Fumatory, in whose succe their 
Powders inust be. .imbuted. 

I-medled, ME. pa. pple. of MeDDLE. I-meind, 
i-meint, of MENG v., to mingle. 

 tiI-mele, v. Obs. [OF. zemtlan (= OIG. 
gimahalan, MUG. gemahelen), {. m#lan to speak: 
see MELE v.] 7/7. Yo spcak, say. 

‘21000 Cz.tmon’s Gen. 787 (Gr.) Adam zemzlde and to 
Euan sprec. @ 1240 Urersun 48 in Cott, //om. 193 Ne mei 
+-no mud imelen.. Hu muchel god du 3eirkest wid-inne 
paradise. 

+ Ime‘lle, pref. and adv. Obs. Also 4 in melle, 
4 ymel, 5 ymelle. [Of Norse origin: cf. OSw. 
1 malli, Sw. emellan, Da. tmellem = ON. ¢ millr, 
? millum, f. ON. medal MipvieE; cf. AMELLE.] 

A. prep. Amid, among. 
_33-- £. E. Aliit, P. A. 1126 ‘Yo loue pe lombe his meyny 
ininelle. ¢1386 Cnaucer Aceve's 7.251 (Ellesm. & Heng.) 

Lowhilk peowplyngis rae [Other AISS. a-mong, be twene, 
bitwixe, ytwix) hem alle. ¢1400 Howland § OU. 84 Oure 
noble kynge..His doghety men I-melle. ¢ 1440 A/S. Linc. 
Med. MM. 287 (Halliw.) Whenne the leves are dryede ynowghe 
and bakene y-melle the stones. 

B. adv. Together; =AMonc adv. 3. 
€1420 Liber Cocornm (1862) 24 Hew pyn henne and do 

ber to benne py henne and 3olkes of eyren imelle. 


| I-melled, ME. pa. pple. of MELL v., to mix. 
I-melt, of Mert v. I-membred, obs. f. MEM- 
BERED a. 


tI-mene, adj. and adv. Obs. (OE. gemene = 
OS. giméni, OF ris. genténe, ONG. gimeini (Ger. 
femein, Du. gemcen), Goth. gamains common :— 
OTeut. *zamain-z, cognate with L. communis.) 
A. adj. Common (to a number), shared or 
owned in common. 


€ 1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. viii. 29 Hwact ys be and us semzne? 
cr10so Suppl. Aelfric's Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 177/10 Com- 
pascuus ager, zemene les, ¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 101 Heo 
dudan heore ping heom 3emene. ¢1200 Ormin 5506 Swa 


“batt 3e mushenn alle iman patt rihhte we33e foll3henn. 
| 


| 
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¢ 2230 [ali Med. 23 Pat is to alle iliche imeane. a@ 1250 
Owl & Night. 628 Hit is fele other wi3te imene. 

B. adv. In common, together. 

¢1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 3« Ne haue bu naht pin o3en wif, 
ac oder mannes imene. a1225 Ancr. K. 90 Cume we nu 
eft asan & speken of alle imene. c.1400 A’. Gloucester’s 
Chron, (Rolls) 10154106 in Aff. 805 Mid ech god man 
ymene Pus argal was out ydriue. . 

Hence +I-mennesse [OE. gem#unesse}, com- 
munion, fellowship, society. 

c10s0 ‘Aartyrol, in Cockayne Shrine 127 Sealdon hi 
per tn bara famnena xemznnesse. a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. 
Iom, 217, 1 bileue..on holi chirche, imennesse of haluwen. 

I-meng(e)d, ME. pa. pple. of MENG v., mingle. 

Imergency, obs. f. EMERGENCY. 

I-merked, ME. pa.pple.of Mark v, I-merred, 
of Marv. I-met, i-mett, of Meet zv. 

+ I-met. Os. (OE. gemet (= OS. gimet, OHG. 
gamez, kimez), f. OE. metan, Goth. mztan to mea- 
sure.] Measure; moderation. 

c975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. vii. 2 In Sem zemete be ze 
metap. cr1o000e Endowm. Afen 25 in Hacter Bk. Py las he 
..of gemete hweorfe. ¢1175 Lamb, [om, 137 Bidon ilke 
imet de 3e meted. a1225 Acr. RK. 286 Euerich bing me 
mei, baub, ouerdon. Lest is euer tmete. 

+I-mete, 2. Obs. [OE. gemate (=OlIG. ge- 
maze, MIIG, geméce), f. mite MeETa.] Moderate; 
meet, fit, appropriate. 

[@ 1000 Cxdmon's Dansel 492 (Gr.) Weard him hyrra hyze 
--ponne Zemet ware.) ¢1175 Lamb. Jlom, 105 Temper: 
antia pet is metnesse on englisc, fet mon beo imete on 
alle ping. c1205 Lay. 6584 He wes of his speche alche 
monne imete. a1300 Leg. Hood (1871) 30 [11 ne mi3zte it 
make I mete. 

Heuce +I-metnesse, moderation. 

¢1175 Lamb, [om, 101 Imetnesse is alre mihta moder. 

I-mete v.: see YMETE, to mect. I-mete‘n, 
ME. pa. pple. of MrTE v., to measure. 

+I-metlich, 2. Ods. [OE. zemellic, f. gemet, 
I-mET sh. + -/4c, -L¥1.] Moderate; meet; of mode- 
rate size. 

6888 K. Arrep Boeth. xiv. § 2 Mara... xesceafta bonne 
he bepurfe odd¢ him oon seo. ¢1000 Father's Instruct, 
87 in Exeter Bk, Wisfaest and zemetlice. ¢1205 Lay. 
22783 An imctliche broc pe of ban mere ualled. 

+ Imi-d, adv. and prep. Obs. [Northern var. of 
Axip. The 7- (varying with e-) might be merely 
a phonetic weakening, or it might be from 77 : cf. 
tn middum in Rushw. Gosp., famiddes in Cursor 
M. (#a23xddes in Hampole), 77 mydde in Morte 
Arthur.] Amid, amidst ; in the middle (of). 

arjze0 Cursor A/. 6612 (Gott.) Pai fand bot wormis crou- 
land imyd [Coft. emid, Faixf. amid). 1 Hampotr /’r, 
Conse. 5167 |myd pe erthe withouten it fulles. 

So + Imi-ddes f7¢f. = AMIDST. 

1340 Hamrotr Pr. Conse. 5185 lerusalem..pPat standes 
imyddes be world so wyde. 

Imide (imaid, fmaird). Chem. [Purposely 
altered from AxipE.] A name given to derivatives 
of ammonia (NH;,), in which two atoms of hydro- 
gen are exchanged for a metal or organic radical ; 
these being viewed as compounds of the metal, 
etc., with a hypothetical radical Imidogen 
(imai-do,dzen), NI{. Often in combination, as in 
succin-tmide, NH .CO. 

1850 Daubeny Atom. The. viii. (ed. 2) 248 Imnidogen, by 
which name Laurent intended to express ammonia shorn 
of 2 of its hydrogen atoins. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 
II. 246 /oeces, monamides, tn which 2 at. hydrogen are 
replaced by adiatomic radicle. 1869 ne. Alech.2 July 339/1 
Imides .. bodies intermediate between the amides and ni- 
trites, supposed to contain a hypothetical radicle, imidogen. 

Hence Imi-do-, combining form of prec., as in 
imidocaprylic acid, imidocaprylimide, tmidosul- 
phonic acid, tmidosiulphonate, cte. 

188¢ Watts Dict. Chem. VIII. 38¢ The 
tmidocaprylic acid and imidocaprylimide. 

+ I-milce, -milse, v. 04s. Alsoimilze. [OFE. 
gemiltstan, f. mrllsian {. mil/s mildness, mercy : see 
Miuct.J ¢vans. To have mercy upon, pardon, 

c¢1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xx. 34 Da ze-miltsode he him. 
c1000 Ags, /’s. (Spelm.) Ivi. 1 (Bosw.) zemiltsa me God 
semiltsa min. ¢117§ Lamb. Lom. 39 Bute we inwarliche 
iniilcien and forzenen ban monne. ¢1205 Lay. 16837 Imilze 
pu Octa & his iueren. .3if heo wulled cristindom..vnder-fon. 

I-mist, ME. pa. pple. of Miss z. 

Imit (airmit). souce-wd. [f. L. t-us lowest, 
after seemmrt; cf. med.L. t7tds.] Lowest point. 

1885 ‘lair Properties Matter tv. § 85. 72 A watercourse is 
thus the stream-line drawn froin a col so as to pass through 
an fit, or lowest point of the surface. 

Imitability (i:mitibiliti). [f. ImmrasBLe: see 
-{Ty.] The quality of being imitable. 

1678 Noruts Coll. Af’sc. (1699) 159 The various nodes of 
Imitability or Participation. 1701 — /ifeal IVorld 1, v. 254 
‘This account ..so far as it states the ideality: of God upon 
his imitability or participability, is truly Platonic. 1887 
W. M. Rossetti in Shelley Soc. Papers 6 Outside the 
precincts of imitability. aN: 

Imitable (i:mitab’!),a. [a. F.¢7fad/e (16th c.), 
ad. L. tailabrlis, f. rmitari to imitate : see -ABLE.] 

1. Capable of being imitated. 

1598 Frorio, /stadbile, imitable, that may he imitated. 
1656 Cowtey Pindar. Odes, Praise Pindar i, Pindar is 
imitable by none. 1711 StEEI.£ Sfect. No. 133 ? 1 We 
secretly believe the Part of the dying Person imitable by 


products are 


IMITATE. 


ourselves. 1880 L. STEPHEN Pofe vili. 198 All poets who 
have any marked style are more or less imitable. 

+2. Deserving of imitation. Oés. 

1550 Nicotut.s 7hucyd. 6 That whiche shalbe founden to be 
therein Imitable and good to followe. 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. \. § 12 The worst of tines afford imitable examples 
of virtue. 1742 RicHarvson Pamela IV. 82 Such advanta- 
geous Lights, as sball..make the Vice that ought to be 
censured, imitable. 1781 R. Twinine in 7iining Fant. 
Papers (1887) 16 Wishing that painters and sculptors would 
confine their labours to imitable subjects. 

Ylence I-mitableness, imitable quality. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 1. 493 The reason of this imi- 
tablenesse is the same. 1774 A. Gin Pres. Truth 1. 332 
The perpetual obligation and initableness of the precepts 
and examples. 

+I-mitably, adv. Obs. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] By 
way of imitation or counterfeiting. 

3616 J. Lane Cont. Sgr.'s T. 174 And theareof imitablie 
deignes declaime, To force a truith out of neutralitie. 

+ Imitasmen. Ods. rare—". fa. L. tmrlamen, 
f. mv/a@r7 to imitate.] An imitation; a counterfeit. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles wi. 51 Al the Phenician Baalim 
and Grectan Demons were but {dolatric Imitamens or Apes 
of the true Messias. 4 

I-mitancy. sonce-wd. [f. L. rartdnt-em: see 
next and -ancy.] The quality or property of 
imitating ; imitativeness. 

1832 Caruyte JJise. ss. Boswells Fohnson (1872) IV. 
88 The servile imitancy..of Mankind night be illustrated 
under the different fignre..,of a Flock of Sheep. 1850 — 
Latter-d. Pomph, i. (1872) 37 Not ‘humanity’ or manhood 
. .apehood rather, — paltry imitancy, from the teeth outward. 


I'mitant. vere. [f. L. ¢mtlant-em imitating, 
pres. pple. of zzztari to imitate : see -AnT.] That 
which imitates ; a counterfeit article or product. 

1888 Sc7Z, Amer. 3 Mar. 2135/2 ‘To lower the quality and 
..to foster the use of imitants and adulterants. 

Imitate (imite't), v. Also 7 imm-. ff. L. 
rmitat-, ppl. stem of sri to copy, etc.] 

1. ¢rans. To do or try to doafter the manner of ; 


to follow the example of ; to copy in action. 

1534 More Ox the Passion Wks. 1346/1 He that so 
recelueth the bloude of hys redemer, that he will not yet 
imitate and follow his passion. 1600 I. Duount tr. Cone- 
staggio 18 Beseeching the King to..intitate the example of 
his auncestors. 1668 Cutrerrer & Cote Sarthol. Anat. 1. 
xvill. 50 Spigelius whom Laurenbergius of Rostoch does 
faithfully iminate, has assigned other uses to these Capsula: 
1697 Damrier boy. |. 7 ‘Phe Children imitating their Parents, 
1781 Gisuon Dect. & /. xxviii. IT. 75 mote, In the form 
and disposition of his ten books of epistles, he imitated the 
younger Pliny. 1876 Moziey Unit, Serm. vii. (1877) 158 
We are to imitate others so far as they possess moral quali- 
ties which are of general and conimon service. 

b. Sometimes with implication of incongruity or 
of specific purpose: To mimic, counterfeit. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 558 The Hyzna.. will 
imitate huinane voyce, and. .having heard the name of some 
of the Shepheards will call him. 1660 F. Lrooxe tr. Le 
Blanc's Trav. 381 Of Apes and Monkies there are..that 
will imitate all they see. 1727 De For Syst. A/agic 1. iii. 
(1840) 76 It remains a question here, by what power..the 
magicians of Egypt..in short mimicked or imitated the 
miracles of Moses and Aaron. 1738 Swirt /'ol. Conversat. 
73 Aliss. ‘imitating Lady Answerall’s Tone) Very pretty ! 

+e. Said of undesigned similarity of action. Ods. 

1601 R. Jounson A’ingi, § Comm. (1603) 169 Herein it 
should seeme they immitate the opinion of the Stoikes. 
1602 Patericxke tr. Gentillet 77 The Paynims also imitated 
this of Moses his sacrifices, that they unmolated the like 
beasts. 

+d. With #zf.: To endeavour, make an attempt 


to do something. Oés. exc. draé. 

@ 1626 Lacon (J.), We imitate and practise to make swifter 
motions than any out of your muskets. a 1825 Forwy loc. 
E. Anglia, Initate, to attempt; to endeavour. Ex. A 
child, or a sick person ‘imitated to walk’. 

2. To make or produce a copy or representation 
of ; to copy, reproduce. 

1590 Spenser /*. Q. tt. xii. 42 A place pickt out by choyce 
of best alyve, That natures worke by art can imitate. 1638 
F. Junius Paint. of Ancients 19 Some Artificers..can 
imitate the workes of others most accurately. 1687 A. 
Lovete tr. 7hevenot’s Trav. 73 They do what they can to 
imitate the Galleasses of Venice. 1860 Tyspau. Glac. 11. 
vii. 260 By such ineans it is possible to imitate the pheno- 
mena of the firmament. 

b. ‘To pursue the course of (a composition) so 


as to use parallel inages and examples’ (J.). 

1700 Dryoen Faéles Pref. (Globe) 496 The adventures of 
Ulysses in the Odysseis are imitated in the first six books 
of Virgil's A2neis. a 1732 Gay (J.), For shame! what, imitate 
an ode! a 1832 Scorr /rederick & Alice note, Vhis tale ts 
imitated, rather than translated, from a fragment. | 

To be, become, or make oneself like; to 
assume the aspect or semblance of; to simulate : 
a. intentionally or consciously; b. unintention- 


ally or unconsciously. 

1588 SHaks. 1.4. ZL. tv. iii. 265 Red..Paints it selfe 
Llacke, to imitate her brow, 1601 — 7ived. N. in, iv. 478 
For him I imitate. 1615 G. Saspys 7'raz. 7 In habite they 
imitate the Italians, 1654 Z. Coxe Logick (1657) 138 The 
conclusion must imitate the more unworthy and weaker 
part that is premised. 1749 Firepinc 7om Jones Ww. xil, 
The diseases of the mind..imitate those of the body. 1839 
Murciison Sifx7. Syst. 1. xiv. 279 Where they may be seen 
in countless profusion, imitating in their outline, horse-shoes, 
rings, almonds, etc. A/ocd¢. A lath painted to imitate iron. 

Hence I-mitated //. a.; I-mitating vl. sb. and 


ppl. a. 


IMITATE. 


tsoz_ Percivatt Sp. Dict., Remedamieuto, imitating. 
1686 Prot Staffordsh. 284 This imitating quality. . becomes 
involuntary. 1697 Drypen inetd x. 905 This hand 
appear’d a shining sword to wield, And that sustain‘d an 
imitated shield. 1745 Exiza f[leywoop Fem. Spectator (1748) 
IV. 24 In this imitating age there will be few fond enough 
of vice to be out of the fashion. 

+ I-mitate, sb. Ods. rare. [ad. L. fmtldl-us an 
imitation, f. ¢a//érz to ImitatTr.] An imitation. 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 1, i. 15 The Greck Rapsodies 
and Rapsodists, were but Satanic Imitates of the Hebrew 
Psalmodists. 

Imitation (imitéi-[3n). Also 6 ymy-, imyta- 
cion. fad. L. smitalion-em, n. of action from 
trutaré to IantaTe: perh, through F. sfyrctatior.] 

1. The action or practice of imitating or copying. 
+ Arts of tmitalion = imitative arts. 

150z Atkynson tr. De Jyitatirone (title) A full deuoute & 
gosteley treatyse of y* Imytacion & folowynge y? blessyd 
lyfe of our most mercifull sauiour cryst. 1520 WaHitinton 
Vulg. (1527) 3 Many fresshe wyttes by that blynde imita- 
cyon be deceyued. 1638 I. Juntus Paint. of Aucicuts 150 
Concerning the manifold use of these Arts of imitation. 
1727 De For Syst. AJagic 1. i. (1840) 7 Adam's Peeely 
learnt to speak more immediately from him and Eve their 
mother, by mere imitation of sounds, 1769 Yuntus Jett. 
v. 28 An exainple for imitation. 2820 Cotton Lacon ccxvii, 
Imitation is the sincerest of flattery. 1876 Moztey Usiz. 
Serm. ii. 26 Imitation, as well as nature, is the source of 
particular virtues, 

b. Phrase: 2 ¢mitalton of cf. F.dl imitation de). 
Also tafler the, according lo the, oul of an imita- 
tion of; tinhisitmitation (cf. F. a son imitation . 

1579 80 Nortu /*/utarch (1676) 3 They learned it not of 
the Arabians..neither did they it after the imitation of the 
Missians. 1585 I’. Wasnincton tr. Wicholay’s Voy. it. xxi, 
58 According to the imitation of the auncient Graecians and 
Romaines. 1586 A Dav Luz. Secretary 1. (1625) 20 In 
imitation of the hest and most learned judgements of our 
tine. 1594 Carew //uarte’s Exam. Wits (1616) 133 That 
which this notable man vsed to doe. .I am now also resolued 
to doe in his imitation, 1651 Honnes Leviath. UW. xxix. 170 
‘To see the late trouhles in England, out of an imitation of 
the Low Countries. 1823 Rutver Fonthill 25 Carved 
timber work, painted in imitation of old oak. 

2. The result or product of imitating ; a copy, an 
artificial likeness ; a thing made to look like some- 
thing else, which it is not; a counterfeit. 

16or Suaks. Ful. C. wv. i. 37 One that feeds On Obiects, 
Arts, and Imitations, 1638 IF. Junius Paint. of cincients 
349 So is the imitation of an imitation much more hard 
and difficult. 1768 Jounson Pref. Shats., Imitations pro- 
duce pain or pleasure, not because they are mistaken for 
realities. 1875 Jowetr /’/rtv (ed. 2) ine 66 They are not 
true philosophers, but only an imitation. 1876 Husmrurcys 
Coin-Coll. Man. 405 Modern imitations of ancient coins. 

3. Literature. * A method of translating looser 
than paraphrase, in which modern examples and 
illustrations are used for ancient, or domestiek for 
foreign’ (J.); a composition of this nature. 

1656 CowLey Pindar. Odes, Praise Pindar, In imitation 
of Horace his second Ode, 13. 4. @17zx Prior (title) The 
Lady‘s Looking-Glass. In imitation of a Greek Idyllium. 
1734 Watts Relig. Fuv., Hebr. Poet, ‘The Difficulty of 
a just Translation of the Psalms of David..an Apology for 
the Imitation of them in Christian Language. 1870 Curistit: 
in Dryden's Wks. (Globe) 483 Dryden's imitations, or, as he 
himself calls them, translations of Chaucer and Voccacio, 
were made in 1698 and 1699. 

4. Mus. The repetition of a phrase or melody, 
usually at a different pitch, in another part or voiee, 
either with the same intervals, rhythm, motion, ete. 
(exac? imitation), or with these more or less modi- 
fied ( free tmitation: see also AUGMENTATION, 
DiIMInvution, INVERSION”. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycé. Jinitation, in music, a kind of 
composition wherein one part is made to imitate another 
either throughout the whole piece, whicb is one of the 
kinds of canon, or ouly during some measures, which is 
a simple imitation. 188 Ovusetry in Grove Dict. J/us. 
I. 765 If the imitation is absolutely exact as to intervals it 
becomes a Canon ., Imitations may take place at any 
interval or at any distance. /d4d¢. 569 A specimen of simple 
imitation at the octave..; from such a small germ as this.. 
the..modern fugue has been gradually developed. 

5. attrib. Made (of less costly material) in imita- 
tion of a real or genuine article or substance. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 241 The fitting-up of an imitation 
gun for the African market .. with an iinitation musket for 
thesame. 1895 Oracle Encyel. I, 125/1 Imitation tortoise. 
shell combs. | , 

Imitational (imité'-fanal), a. [f. prec. +-aL.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by imitation. 

1833 QO. Rev. XLIX. 517 Weak and merely imitational 
as many of the pieces included in tbis volume are. 1874 
Sayvce Comtpar. Philol, vi. 237 Roots are not emotional or 
imitational cries, although they may have grown out of them. 

Imitationist (imite'fonist). [f. as pree. + 
-Ist.] One who practises imitation, or gives imita- 
tions ; ‘a mere imitator, one who wants originality ’. 

In mod. Dicts. e 

Imitative (i-miteiliv), a. /56.) [ad. late L. 
tmildliv-us, f. imitdri (see -ATIVE); cf. F.cvettatif] 

1, Characterized by or consisting in imitation. 

Jinitative arts, the arts of painting and sculpture ; ¢éta- 
tive word, a word which reproduces a natural sound, 

1584 Twyne ‘ued Life A vij, There are three kinde of 
stiles in a Poeme, ether Actiue, ether Imitatiue which 
Graecians call Dramaticum. 1697 Drvpex Virg. Georg. u. 
282 Ploughing is an imitative Toil, Resembling Nature in 
an easie Soil. 1753 Hocartn Anal. Beanty xi. gt It is 
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allowed by the most skilful in the imitative arts. 1853 Rusktn 
Stones Ven. 11. vi, Vhis is the error .. of merely imitative 
painters of still life, flowers, &c. 1865 I'ytor Aarly //ist. 
Wan. ii. 15 Words which are evidently imitative, like 
*peewit', 

b. Const. of. 

1700 Drypen Palamon & A. 1. 527 This temple ..Was 
imitative of the first in Thrace. 1849 Freeman Archit. 1. 
1. v. 93 Some of them are .. directly imitative of the timber 
construction. 1867 Miss Broucuton Not wisely II. ii. 36 
Walking. .in a manner feebly imitative of the human gait. 

2. Given to imitation; prone to imitate, copy, 
or mimic. 

1752 Hume Ess. & Treat, (1777) 1. 216 The human mind 
is of a very imitative nature. 1827 Girrorp Ford's Plays 
Introd, 36 At present, we re become an imitative, not to 
say a mimic, race. 1837 Syp. Smiin MWés, (1867) 11. 249 
Human beings are yery imitative. 

3. That imitates the appearance of something 
else; simulative; fictitious; counterfeit. 

1838 Dickens Nich. Vick. xxv, Dazzling articles of imita- 
tive jewellery almost equal to real. 

+ B. as sb. See quot.) Obs. 

2678 Putttirs (ed. 4, Jveitatizes, in Grammar, those sort 
of Verbs which express any kind of Imitation; as /’atr:s- 
sare, to take after the Father, or imitate his actions, humor, 
or fashion, 

Hence I-mitatively adv., in an imitative manner; 
I'mitativeness, imitative quality. 

@ 1846 MARTINEAU cited in Worcester for /uitatizveness. 
a 1849 Por //. B. Ilirst Wks. 1864 111. 209 Lis chief sin is 
imitativeness. 1879 Cassels Techn. Educ. v.279 If plants 
are "ei as ornaments they must not be treated inita- 
tively. 

Imitator (i:mite'ts1). Also 6 imm-, 6-7 -our, 
cer. fad. I. cwc/aleur (14the.), ad. L. eoeriator-em, 
agent-noun f. ¢vzddri to ImiTATE.] One who imi- 
tates, copies, or follows another ; one who produces 
an imitation of anything. Also /ransf. of things. 

1523 Lp. Beeners J vorss. Pref.(1812) 1. Dij, In semblable 
wyse dyd his imytator, noble duke Theseus, 1541 Cortann 
Galyen's Terapeut. 2G iijb, Medycyne ought to be iminy- 
tatour..of nature. 1585 T. Wasiiscton tr. NMicholay's 
Voy. w. xvii, 102 b, This they doe to shew themselves trne 
immitatours of their Prophet. 1695 Brackmore J’, Arvih. Vv. 
565 Let your bright Virtues Imnators draw. a 1832 bin. 
Tuam Wan. Pol. Eeou. Wks. 1843 III. 71 In new inven- 
tions, protection against imitators is not less necessary than 
in established manufactures protection against thieves. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (1873) 376 We never find an imitator 
living remote from the form which it imitates. heat 

Hence I-mita-torship, the office of an imitator. 

1599 Maxston Sco. Villanie m. viti. 218 When to seruile 
intitatorship Some spruce Athentan pen is prentized, Vis 
worse then Apish, 

Imitatress (i'mitetrés). [f. pree.: see-Ess1.] 
= nent. 

@ 1834 Cotrerince in Lit. Rem. (1836) 1. 220 We all know 
that art is the imitatress of nature. 1855 Pusey Liren. 26 
Superstition, the false imitatressoftruepiety. 1889 Standard 
30 dept. 5 's The imitatress of the Second Catherine. 

Imitatrix (imité'triks). [a. L. étzatrix, fem. 
of ¢mildlor.] A female imitator. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe u. it. in Bullen O. P%. 111. 53 The 
most witty Imitatrixes of them. 1611 Segen //ist. Gt. Brit. 
Ix. xx. (1632) 972 Our Dutchesse was but an imitatrix. 1745 
A. Butrer Lives of Saints, Isidore (1847) V. 194 He made 
her a faithful imitatrix of his virtues. 1893 Coruh. Mug. 
May 495 Nature is a subtler imitatrix. 

+I-mitature. Ols. rare. [f. L. tmirtat-, ppl. 
stem (see IMITATE) +-URE.] Imitation. 

1652 H. Cocan tr. Scudery’s Ibrahim 1. ti. 27 She gave 
me her picture, which she bad drawn tn imitature, by be- 
holding her self in a glass. 

Immaciated, obs. var. of EMactaTep. 

1748 Anson's Voy. i. vii. 362 Their own immaciated sbip- 


mates. 
+Imma‘culable,¢. Ols. rare. [ad. late L. 


tmmaculabilis, {. macnidre to spot: see -BLE.] 
Incapable of stain. 

1624 Fisher in F. White Rept. Fisher 449 The bodie of 
Christ is..in things impure immaculable. 

Immaculacy (imeki7lasi). [f Imaacunate: 
see -acy.] Immaculate condition or quality. 

1799 E. Du Bois Piece Family Biog. 1.19, 1..will not .. 
sully the immaculacy of my page witb a reflection [etc.]. 
1817 J. Scort Paris Revis. (ed. 4) 252 Perrone is called 
the pucelie, because it had never been violated by an 
enemy; but her immaculacy is now more than question- 
able. 1863 Mrs. C. Crarne Shaks. Char. ii. 55 He sees 
through Professor Jaques’s pretended immaculacy. _ 1892 
W. Watson Efigy. Poems 116 Insulted by a flower’s imma- 
culacy, And mock‘d at by the flawless stars he stands. . 

Immaculate (ime kilt), a. Also 5 in-. 
[ad. L. zmmacrldius, {. im- (IM-#) + maculatis 
spotted, MacuLateE.] 

1. Free from spot or stain; pure, spotless, un- 
blemished, undefiled. In fg. senses. ; 

¢1430 Lyne. A/in. Poems 79 The kyng of hevene blis; 
That... Into a virgyns wombe immaculate Descendid. 
¢1460 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 81 Heyle towre of Dauid & 
vyrgyn immaculat | 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. 1. li. (W. de 
W. 1495) 107b, To haue kepte my soule Inmaculate and 
undefoylled. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen, VII 56 Their coun- 
sayll infected and corrupted the kynges clene and immacu- 
late conscience. 1653 H. More oe Cabbal, (1713) 235 
This Life is pure and immaculate Love, and this Love is 
God. 1781 Gipson Deel. & F. xxiii. (1869) I. 653 The 
exercise of tbeir sacred functions requires an immaculate 
purity. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Afonast. Ord. (1863) 180 
Convinced of his wife’s immaculate purity. 


IMMANE. 
+b. Constr. from. Obs. 


1579 Furwe //eskins’ Parl. 373 As they were imaculate 
from faults of their bodies, so he .was immaculate from 
sins. 1790 GtmBon AWisc. Wis. (1814 IIL. 507 His chastity 
was immaculate from sin or scandal. 

c. /mmaculate Conceplion,the conception of the 
Virgin Mary, as held to have been free from the 
taint of original sin: in 1854 declared to be an 
article of faith of the Roman Church. 

1687 urnet Trav. i. (1750) 31 The Dominicans..were.. 
obliged to assert, that she was born in Original Sin.. By 
this the Dominicans began to lose Ground extremely in the 
Minds of the People, who were strongly prepossess'd in favour 
of the immaculate Conception, 1782 Priestery Corrupt, 
Chr. 1. 1, 380 The university. .declared for the immaculate 
conception. 1862 Staniry Hast, Ch. viii. (1869) 264. 1871 
Freeman Norm, Cong. \V. xviii. 137 The feast of the Con. 
ception—not yet declared to be immaculate—of our lady. 

a. /mmaculale lamb, apptied to Christ, after L. 
agnus tmmaculatus Gr, dpves dpmpos), 1 Pet. i. 19. 

€1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 272 This immaculat lombe 
that I xal 3ow jeve Is .. bothe God and man, 1526 /’sler. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 10 ‘The immaculate lambe Jesu 
Chryst, the sone of God. 1772 Fretcner Logica Genev. 
209 The personal righteousuess of the immaculate Lamb of 
God. 1858 Neate tr. Sernard de M. 388 He, Lamb Im. 
maculate. 

2. Free from fanlt or flaw. 
or ironical use.) 

1832 W. Levinc Alhambra Vi. 147 The words of the 
immaculate Fredegonda. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 
t. i. § 2, 48 The Sceptical philosophy is by no means so 
immaculate. 1863 Bricut Sp. citcr. 26 Mar., You are not 
immaculate and.. your wisdom..is not absolutely perfect. 

b. Of manuscripts or printed books: Absolutely 
free from textual errors. 

1841 Myers Cath. Th. in. xiii. 49 They [the Jews] be- 
lieved ..that alf the manuscripts of thetr Law were immacu- 
late, and the same to a fetter. 1862 Iturton Sh. //anter 
(1863) 65 [ditions which claiin a sort of canonization as 
immaculate, as fur instance the Virgil of Didot and tbe 
Horace of Foulis. 

3. In literal senses: a@. Spotlessly clean or neat. 

1735 Pork Doune Sat. 1. 253 A white-glov'd Chaplain 
..in immac'late trim, Neatness itself impertinent in him. 
1853 J. Brows //orz Snds. Ser. 1, (1882) 169 Then out to 
parade..in proper trim, pipe-clay immaculate, 1856 Mas. 
Stowk Dred 1. iv. 52 Every plait of her immaculate eap. 

b. Nal. (ist, Without eoloured spots or marks; 
unspotted. 

1797 Bewice frit, Birds (1847) 1. 54 te describes the 
male bird to be of an immaculate white. 1828 Stark [lew 
Vat. /Tist. 11. 198 Abdomen .. with spots and angulat 
bands of brown and white; legs immaculate, 1847 liar 
in Proc. Berw, Nat. Ciné 11. No. 5. 236 Thorax narrowed 
towards the base, immaculate. 

ITence Imma-culately adv.,spotlessly, stainlessly, 
faultlessly. 

az171t Ken //yuuarium Poet. Wks. 1721 11. 4 Thou art 
God alone, Thy Nature is immaculaiely pure. 1870 
Disraeti Lothair Imi, Those checks usually so immaer 
lately fair. 

Imma‘culateness. [f. pree.+-neEss.] The 
quality of being immaeulate. 

1641 J. Jacrson True Evang. T. 1. 103 The immacu 
latenesse of the Lambe. «1843 in Southey Com 1. Bhe 
Ser. 11. (1849) 374 They set themselves against S. Tho 
Aquinas, taking advantage of his unpopular doctrine 
specling the inmaculateness. 1869 A thenvuwn 1 May 597, 
Mr. Lee..struggles hard to prove tbe immaculateness © 
his client. ‘ 

+Immacula‘tion. Ods. rare. [f. Inmac 
LATE a.: sce -ATION, and cf. med.L. zvmaculatio. 


Immaculate condition. } 
1609 W. M. AJan in Moone (Percy Soc.) 47 Beautie sitteth 
enthronized on her browes .. immaculation on her neck 
+ Immai-led, a. Ods. rare. [f. Im-? + M 
sb.4+-ED.] Clad in mail; mailed. 
1613-16 W. Browne rit. /‘ast. i. iv, Instructed swarmes 
Of men iinmay!'d. 
+Immali-cious, a. Ods. rare. [f. Im-2: 
Maticious.] Not malicious; having no evil inte 
1662 Petry Ya.res 63 When the executors of them [ 
laws] keep them hid until a fault be done, and then 
them terrible to the poor immalicious offender. 
Immalleable (imz'l/,4b’l, imm-), a. 
[f. Ist-2 + MALLuaBe ] ee malleable; ine: 
able of being hammered out ; unyielding (70 fo 
1675 Bovte Mech. Orig. Corrosiveness Exp. xi. 
{aqua-fortis] quickly frets the parts asunder, and redu 
[tin] to an immalleable substance. 1682 Afem, Se 
Godfrey 79 (T.) How immalleable does it render their 
natures to the force of all humane impressions. 1876 J 
Logie Prim. 19 When it cannot be so hammered out 
might be called immalleable; but..we generally call sue 
piece of metal brittle. es ) 
Immanacle (imz-nik'l, imm-), v. rare. 
In-1 + Manacur.] ¢razs. To put manaeles 


to handcuff; to fetter. 

1634 Mitton Comus 665 Thou canst not touch the fre 
of my mind..although this corporal rind Thou has' 
manacled. 181r0 F. Dupiey Amoroso I. 45 He found 
on the floor .. hlesding and immanacled. 7 

Immana‘tion. rare. [f. IM-1, after Estana- 
TIoN.] A flowing or entering in. } é 

@ 1834 Lamp Let. to Coleridge (L.}, A quick immanation 


of continuous fantasies. F . 
{ad. L. immants 


(Chiefly in negative 


Immane (imé‘‘n), a. arch. 
monstrons, huge, savage, f. iz- IM-7) + md 
hand.] 


IMMANELY. 


1. Monstrous in size or strength; huge, vast, 
enormous, tremendous. 

1615 CHapsAN Odyss. 1x. 268 A man in shape immane, and 
monsterous. 1679 Evetyn Sy/va xvi. (ed. 3) 71 What im- 
mane difference aes is there between the twenty fourth of 
Feb. and commencement of March? @1734 Nortu Lrves 
I. ro: An immane conceit of himself and of his own worth.” 
183s Hocc in Fraser's Mag. XI. 516 So wild, unearthly, 
and immane, : 4 

2. Monstrous in character; inhumanly crnel or 
savage. 

1602 Fursecke 2 Pt. Parall. 38 To cutte his bodie in 
peeces..is a thing verie iimmane. 1644 Butwer CAzron, 12 
‘Lhe immane cruelty of Hieron, the ‘I'yrant of that City. 
1860 O. W. Hormes in Pages fr. Old Vol. Life (1891) 44 
That immane and nefandous Burke-and- Hare business. 

Hence Immanely adv., hugely, monstrously, 
inhumanly ; Imma-neness (lailey vol. I!, 1727). 

161z R. SHELDON Serm. St. Alartin's 27 Cbrist .. merci- 
lesly hoysed vp, immanely pitched down with the crosse. 
1670 Mitton ist. Eng. 1. (1851) 23 A_iman.. Valiant, 
Liberal, and fair of Aspect, but immanely Cruell. 

Immanence (i‘manéns), (f. ImManenr a.: 
see -ENCE.] ‘The fact or condition of being imma- 
nent; indwelling. 

1816 Coreripce Lay Seri. 341 Its state of immanence.. 
is reason and religion. 1847 Lewes //ist. Philos. (1867) 
II. 106 Bruno anticipated Spinoza in his conception of the 
immanence of the Deity. 1883 Eversiuzm Life Jesus (ed. 6) 
II. 521 Conscious immanence in Him [Christ], and of His 
Wordinus are tbeindispensable conditionsof our privileges. 

Immanency (iminénsi). [f. as prec.: see 
-encY.} The quality of being immanent; in- 
dwellingness. 

1659 Pearson Crecd 170 The immanency and inherency of 
this power in Jesus. 1866 Reader No. 170. 318/1 The 
immanency and perfect unity of the two. 1886 MWestw. 
Kev, Oct. 469 Christ..never reflected on transcendency and 
immanency. 

Immanent (i'minént), a. (ad. late L. zmma- 
nént-em, pres. pple. of tmmanére, f. tvt- (IM-") + 
maneretodwell, remain. Cf. F.zamanen? (14thc.).] 

1. Indwelling, inherent; actually present or abiding 
225 remaining within. 

In recent philosophy applied to the Deity regarded as 
permanently pervading and sustaining the universe, as 
distinguished from the notion of an external transcendent 
Creator or ruler. 

Jmmanent principle (with Kant), a principle limited to the 
realm of experience : opposed to transcendental principle. 

1535, Lynpesay Satyre 3460 Quhen our foirfather fell, 
Drawing vs all, in bis loynis immanent, Captive from gloir. 
1610 T. Iliccons Serm. Pauls Crosse (1611) 13 He hath an 
immanent loue dwelling in him. 1637 Gittespie Eng. Pop, 
Cerem. Ep. Bij, That we may forget to distinguish betwixt 
evills immanent and evills imminent. 1659 Pearson Creed 
(1741) 86 Tbe power of miracles cannot be conceived as 
immanent or inhering in bim. 1836 Black, Mag. XXXI1X. 
454 The man Whose form -enshrouding immanent Deit 
Mourned from the cradle to the cursed tree! 1858 J. 
Martineau Stud. Chr. 310 They have not cared to re- 
cognize it (the external world] as the shrine of immanent 
Deity. 1898 J. R. Ituiscwortn Divine Jmmanence iii. 
7x It remains then that we..conceive of God as at once 
transcending and immanent in nature. 

2. Immaneni act (action): an act whicli is per- 
formed entirely within the mind of the subject, and 
produces no external effect ; opposed to a /ranstent 
or /ransilive act. Now rare. 

This distinction, formulated in Scholastic philosophy, is 
the connexion in which the word most freq. occurred during 
the 17th and 18th centuries. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 5 The workes of God 
which are either inward and immanent, or outward and 
transient. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1.i. 28 The in- 
ternal and immanent Faculties and Acts of tbe reasonable 
Soul..are Intellect and Will. 1785 Rew /ytel?. Powers 1. 
xiv. (1803) I. 306 Lozicians distinguish two kinds of opera- 
tions of the mind; the first kind produces no effect without 
the mind, the last does. The first they callimmanent acts ; 
the second transitive, 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitron Jfetaph. 
(1870) II. xxv. 118 A cognition is an immanent act of mind. 
1847 Dr Quincey Alilton v. Southey §& Landor Wks. X11. 
177 In metaphysical language, the moral of an epos or a 
drama sbould be immanent, not transient..it should be 
vitally distributed througb the whole organisation of the 
tree, not gathered or secreted into a sort of red berry.. 
pendent at the end of its boughs. 

Hence I'mmanently adv., in immanent manner. 

a@xqir Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 73 Imma- 
nently will’d Within thy glorious self the Fiat pass’d. 

Immane:ntal, @. rare. [f. prec. + -au.] Of 
or pertaining to the immanence of the Deity. 

1885 J. Martinrau Types Eth. Th. (1886) 1. 1. ii. 119 The 
mysteries of the Immanental Metaphysics. 

Immavnifest, ¢. rare. (£ Iu-4+ Manirest. 
Cf. OF. tmmanifeste.] Not manifest or evident. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. vi. 294 A time not 
much unlike that which was before time, immanifest and 
unknowne. 1674 Bove Nat. 6 Preternat. State Bodies 3 
If tbe Body were under any violence, ‘twas exercis’d by 
usual, but often immanifest Agents. 1789 T. Tavtor Proclus 
IL, 115. 1840 J. H. Newman Left. (1891) Il. 316 The sup- 
Pressed premiss is not immanifest. 

Hence Imma-nifestness. 


3822 T. Tayvior Apuleius 276 The immanifestness of the 
art by which they were made. 


‘tImmanity. Obs. (ad. L. immdnitas, f. 
immanis IMMANB. Cf. F. ¢mmanité (16th c.).] 
The quality of being immane. 

1. Hugeness; monstrosity, enormity. 


i - 
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1604 Cawprey Table Alph., Immanitie, beastlie crueltie, 
or hugenesse and greatnes. 3663 Cowtry Fss. Verse & 
Prose, Liberty (1688) 81 If the immanity of so many Vices 
had not been covered and disguised. 1667 Poote Dial. 
betu. Protest. § Papist (1733) 45 The Immanity of their 
Blasphemies against God. : 

2. Monstrous cruelty ; atrocious savagery. 

1557 NortH tr. Guenara's Diall Pr. 115a/1 To shewe 
more tbeir immanitie..they dranke the bloude of him that 
was lately alyue. 1563-87 Foxe A.& A/. (1684) I11.649 Not 
10 be accounted inhumanity, but rather immanity and 
beastly cruelty. @1619 FotHersy A theom. 11. ii. $ 6 (1622) 
207 Those notable tmmanities, which Dolabella exercised, 
vpon the body of ‘T'rebonius. 1699 Benttey al. xvi. 512 
Phalaris the ‘Tyrant came to that degree of Cruelty and 
Imnianity, that he devour’d sucking Children. 

+ Immansuete, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. zm- 
mansuclis: see IM-2 and MANsvErE.] ‘Ungentle, 
untractable, outragious, wilde’ (Blount 1656). 

Immanta‘tion. (ad. med.L. ‘mmantation-em, 
n.of action from zman/are to clothe with a mantle, 
f. mantum mantle.] The investiture of 2 newly- 
elected pope with the szanésem or mantle. 

1871 Academy 15 Dec. 562/2 Some other ceremonial rites 
.. associated by custom with the ‘tractatio’, namely, the 
cbange of name, the adoration, and tbe ‘immantation’. 

Immantle (imz‘nt'l, imm-), v Also 7 em-, 
gen-. [f. Im-1+ MAantLe.] 

1. ¢rans. To cover or enwrap with, or as with, 
amantle. Chiefly jg. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny I. : Vnder the pourprise and bend- 
ing cope whereof [heauen], all things are emmanteled and 
couered. ¢3620 TI. Rosixson Alary Magd. 425 From top 
to toe, she was immanteled With purest Lawne. 1626 
AiLessury Passion Serm. 27 The Sunne. .is tmmantled with 
a miraculous eclipse. 1719 Loxpow & Wise Compl. Gard. 
37 The verdant Foliage..Immant’ling the laden Brancbes. 
1850 ‘lennyson /x A/em, \xxxix, Immantled in ambrosial 
dark. 1881 W. Wickins Songs of Study 40 The calm that 
enmantles thine head. ; , r 

+ 2. To place round as a fortification. (Cf. dis- 
mantle.) Obs. rare. 

1601 Ilottanp /’Ziny 11. 345 The walls that he caused to 
be built and emmanteled about other towns. 
Imma‘nuable, @e. Obs. [f Li-4+ ManuaBLe.] 
Unmanageable, incapable of being controllcd. 

1608 Torsett Scrpents (1658) 735 When a horned Serpent 
hath bitten a man or beast .. he falleth mad, his eyes grow 
dim, and his nerves immanuable. 

Imma ‘rble, v. are. [f. 1u-1+ Marosirsd. Cf. 
EMMARBLE.| ¢rars. To convert into marble; to 
make cold, hard, or immovable, as marble. Hence 
Immarbled /f/.a. 

1642 Vicars God iz Afount 17 Such was tbeir..immarbled 
impudence. 1839 Baitey /estus (1854) 170 The immarbled 
madness of this orb. : 

+Immarce:scence. Obs.—° [f.L. zmmarcésc-dre 
(see next) +-ENCE.] ‘ Unfadingness, incorruptible- 
ness’ (Phillips, 1658). 

Immarcescible (imaise‘sib’l), 2. Now rare. 
Also crron. 6 9 -cessible, (7-able). (ad. late L. 
tmmarcescibiles, f. zm-(IM-%) + marcéscére, marcére 
tofade, wither.] Unfading ; incorruptible, imperish- 
able ; csp. in zmmarcescible crown (of glory). 

Ummarcescibilis corona ‘unfading garland’ occurs in 
Paulinus Nolanus (a 431 a.v.) Cav7.15. Vhe Vulgate has 
hereditas uae sci, 1 Pet. i. 43 corona incorrupta, 
1 Cor. ix. 24.) 

1542 Becon /athw, Prayer xviii. R vj, The immarcessible 
(ed. 1543 vncorruplible) crowue of glory. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Form consecr. Bishops, Ye may receyue 
the inmarcessible [1662 never-fading) croune of glory. 
1640 HoweLt Dodone’s Gr. (1645) 168 Palms of Raetory 
and immarcessible ghirlands of glory and triumph to all 
eternity. 1654 Vitvain 7heorem. Theol. Suppl. 238 Man 
was made iinmortal or immarcescible, and fel from it by sin. 
1708 Addr. fr. Ferscy in Lond. Gaz, No. 4453/1 May he 
reward your Piety..with an immarcessible Crown of Glory. 
r858 E. Caswatt Alasgue Mary 54 Children of Mary’s 
care, and like herself of bloom and fragrance immarcessible, 

Ilence Immarce'scibly a/v., unfadingly; Im- 
marce‘scibleness, impcrishablencss. 

1652 Br, Hate /uvis, World im. xii, A crown .. immar- 
cessibly eternal, a crown of righteousness. 1727 BaILey 
vol. I, Iinmarcessibleness, never fading Nature. 

Immarginate (imi-1dzinet, imm-),a. Lxéom. 
and Sol, [t. Im-2+ Maneinate.] Having no dis- 
tinct or separate margin. 

1826 in Kirpy & Sp. Extomol.1V. 327. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. (ed. 6) 416/1 /iumarginate, not margined or bordered. 
1881 Spruce in Fr7/. Bot. X. No. 217. 15 Papillose, im- 
marginate, sharp-pointed leaves. 

+Immarrtial, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im-2 + Mar- 
TIAL.] Not martial; unwarlike. 
¢16r1 Cuarman /liad vii. 206 Assay not me like one 
Yong and immartiall. 1615 — Ocyss. 1x. 638 To oppose 
their least Against a man immnartial, and a guest. 
+Immassk, v. Ols. rare. [f. Iu-1 + Mask 
sb, or v, Also INMASK.] ¢rans. Tocoveras with 
a mask ; to disguise. 

1596 Suaks. 1 //en. /V,1 ii. 201, I haue Cases of Buckram 
for the nonce, to immaske our noted outward garments. 

+Imma‘tchable, cz. Os. [f. Im-2 + Marcu- 
ABLE.} That cannot be matched ; nnmatchable. 
4596 Drayton Legends, T. Cromwell wv. 346 Men in those 
times immatchable for wit. 1630 XR. Fohknson's Aingd. & 


Comma. 198 Yor the store of shipping they are also im- 
matchable. 


IMMATERIALITY. 


+Immatchless, a. Ofs. rare. ([f. Im-' + 
MAtTcHLESS, by confusion with prec.] Matchless. 

tsos Markuam Str X. Grinvile, To the fayrest ix, Thou 
great Soveraigne of the earth, Onelie immatchlesse Monarch- 

esse of harts. 1609 Armin A/aiids of More-Cl. (1880) 118 
Go and returne as Paris did from Greece, With that im- 
matchles Helen. 

Immaterial (imatie'rial), a. (sb.) Also 5 -iell, 
6-7 -iall, (6 in-. (ad. med.L. tmmalerialis, f£. 
tm- (ImM-2) + maleridlis MATERIAL a. In 1398, 
prob. a. F. zvzmatérie/ (14th c.).] 

1. Not material; not consisting of matter; in- 
corporeal ; spiritual. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.1. (1495) 3 The contempla- 
cyon of the heuenly lerarchyes immaterielles. 1527 ANDREW 
Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters Aj, Yhat the corruptyble 
shall be made incorruptible, and to inake the materyall 
inmateryall. 1570 Bittincstey Euclid 1. def. i. : Number is 
more simple and pure then is magnitude, and also im- 
materiall. 1641 Witkins Afercury xix. (1707) 78 That 
strange immaterial Power of tbe Loadstone. 1748 HartLey 
Observ. Man 11. i. 31 If God be not an immaterial Being, 
then Matter may be the Cause of all the Motions in tbe 
Material World. 1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. I. 76 Demons, 
ghosts, witches, and other immaterial and supernatural 
agents. . 

b. fl. as sb.: ‘Things that are non-material. 

1661 Gianvitt Van, Dogm. vii. § 2. 67 Thus more 
perfect apprehenders misconceive Immaterials: Our ima- 
ginations paint Souls and Angels in as dissimilar a resem- 
blance. 1682 Sir ‘Il. Browne Chr. A/or, in. § 14 Lodge im- 
materials in thy head: ascend unto invisibles. 1730 W. 
Harte Ess. Satire 32 As well might Nothing bind Im. 
mensity, Or passive Matter Immaterials see. 

2. Ilaving little substance ; flimsy, slight. rare. 

1606 SHaks. Tr. & Cr. v. i. 35 Thou idle, immateriall 
skiene of Sleyd silbe ! 

+3. Not pertinent to the matter in hand. Ods. 

1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Conc. (1878) 162 Had I in- 
tituled this discourse, A Looking Glasse, the Metaphor had 
not been wholly immateriall. 1632 Litucow 7 raz, x. 488 
Your absurd pretence: Your immatcriall proofes. 

4. Of no essential consequence ; nnimportant. 

Johnson says ' This sense has crept into the conversation 
and writings of barbarians; but ougbt to be utterly re- 
jected’: it 1s, however, the opposite of #ea/eria/ in the sense 
of ‘important’ found from 1528 onwards. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. india 4 . 77 After some immaterial 
Discourse they returned to their Tents. 1748 Hartiey 
Observ. Man ii.ii. 155 Small iminaterial Variations excepted. 
1804 W. Tennant (od. Recreat. (ed. 2) HW. 213 Only em- 
ployed. .for coarse purposes, where colour and appearances 
are totally immaterial, 1893 Cuitty in Law 7imes Rep. 
LXVIII. 431 2 The question of notice becomes immaterial 
after my finding that there was no agreeinent. 

Hence Immaterially a@dv.; Immate'rialness. 

1646 Sir T, Browne send. Ef. ut. vii. 119 For the visible 
species of things strike not our senses iminater[iJally. 1727 
Baney vol. 1, /evaterialness, immateriality. 

Immaterialism (imatieriiliz’m). [f. prec. + 
cISM, after malerialism.] 

1. The doctrine that matter does not exist in itself 
as a substance or canse, but that all things have cx- 
istence only as the ideas or perceptions of a mind. 

1713 Berxevey //ylas § Phil, ut. Wks. 1871 I. 352 You 
tell me indeed of a repugnancy between the Mosaic history 
and Immaterialism, 1777 J. Berincton (¢i¢/e) Immaterial- 
ism Delineated, or a view of the First Principles of Vhings. 
3862 F, Wate //indu Philos. Syst. 237 Berkeley maintains, 
that objects of sense are only ideas, they having no existence 
in themselves and apart from perception. This is im- 
materialism. 

2. nonce-use. = IMMATERIALITY 1 b,” 

1824 Byron Yuan xvi. cariv, For immaterialism’s a serious 
matter ; So that even those whose faith is the inost great 
In souls immortal, shun them téte-a-téte. 

Immaterialist (imati-rridlist). [f. as prec. 
+ -18T.] One who holds the doctrine of inima- 
terialism. : 

31724 Swirt Let. to Ld. Carteret 3 Sept., Dr. George 
Perkeley .. going to England very young.. became the 
founder of a sect there called the lininatertalists. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) LN. 34 ‘he metaphysical im- 
materialists of modern times freely admit that the Mind has 
No Place of existence. a18z9 J. Younc Lect. /ntell. 
Philos. xxix. (1835) 290 Hartley himself was a decided im- 
materialist. ecules 

Immateriality (imatierizliti). 
TERIAL + -1TY.] 

1. The quality or character of being immaterial 
or not of the nature of matter: 

a. said of forms of energy, or of the conceptions 
of pure mathematics. 

1570 Dee Alath, Pref. 19 The purity, simplicitie, and 
Immateriality, of our Principall Science of Magnitude. 
1653 H. Morr Conject. Cabbal. (1662) 130 We may be 
assured, that Immateriality was tbe work of the First Day, 
a Monad or Unite being so express a signification of the 
nature thereof. 18:4 SHEeLtey Deis Pr. Wks. 1883 I. 321 
Light, electricity, and magnetism .. seem to possess equal 
claims with thought to the unmeaning distinction of im- 
materiality, 1863 T'ynpatt /feas ii, § 22 (1870) 27 The 
experiment..which really proved the immateriality of heat. 

b. said of spiritual beings or essences. 
a36sz J. Smitu Se?. Disc. iv. 86 A demonstration of the 

soul's immateriality. 1678 Cupwortu /utell. Syst. 1. 1. § 22. 
21 He [Pythagoras] asserted the Immortality of the Soul, 
and consequently its Immateriality. 1770 BERKELEY Princ. 
Hum, Knavwi. Pref., Of the existence and immateriality of 
God. 1859 Sites Sed/-Helf iii. (1860) 66 Speculations as 
to the immateriality and immortality of tbe soul. 

c. Slightness, flimsiness. rare. 


({f. Imara- 


IMMATERIALIZE. 


1886 Stevenson Dr. Fekylt 109 The trembling immateri- 
ality, the mist-like transience, of this seemingly so solid 
body in which we walk attired. 

2. An immatcrial thing, existence, or essence. 

. 1847-8 H. Minter First fpr, xiv. (1857) 229 After origi- 
nating these buoyant immaterialities, projected them upon 
the broad current of time. 

3. The quality of being unessential or unimportant. 

AVod. The immateriality of the consideration. 

Immaterialize (imiti-ridlaiz, v. [f. Im- 
MATERIAL + -1Z€,] trans. To render immaterial 


or incorporeal. Hence Immaterrialized /7/. a. 

3661 GLanvitt Van. Dogm, xii. 109 Though possibly 
Assiduity in the most fixed cogitation be no trouble or pain 
to immaterializ'd spirits, a@1711 Ken é/ynins Festiv. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 L. 401 Simon .. His Body had subdu’'d, ‘Uhat he 
his Flesh might immaterialize. 1856 7‘ait’s Wag. XXIII. 
656 Our theologians immaterialize Heaven too inuch. 

tImmate‘riate,¢. Os. [f. Im-2+ Matert- 
ATE.] =IMMATERIAL. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 114-5 (Observ.) Alter long Inquiry of 
Things, Immerse in Matter, to interpose some Subject which 
is Immateriate or lesse Materiate. 1653 H. More Conyect. 
Cabbal, (1662) 75 Philo makes all Immateniate Uecings to be 
created in this first day. 

Immatri‘culate, v. rare. [f. Im-1 + Ma- 
TRICULATE v. Cf. FL tmmatriculer.] trans. To 
matriculate, In quot. 1814 fig. 

1718 Byrom JPrul. & Lit. Rem. (1854) 1. 1. 39 Mr. Piper 
Was iminatriculated here yesterday. 1764 Jem. G. 1’sal- 
manazar 222, 1 was not indeed immatriculated. 1814 
Sporting Mag. XLIV. 66 It would be an acquisition .. if 
this species [of deer) were immatriculated in our parks. 

So Immatricula‘tion, ‘ matriculation, especially 
in a German university’ | Funk, 1893). 

1891 Flier German-Eng. Dict., fminatriculation, (im)- 
matnculation. 

Immature (imiatitio1), 2. [ad. L. smatirus 
untimely, unripe, f. ¢vz- (IM-*) + madirus MATURE. ] 

l. Occurring before its time; untimely, premature. 
(Almost always said of death.) Ods. or arch. 

1548 Hart Chron., Kich, [11 48b, Ye sodein and im- 
mature death of his wife. 1621 Buxton Anat. Vel. 1, ii. 
1Vv. vii. (1651) 163 Prince Henries immature death, 1736 
Leoni A bert’s Archit. 1. 7/1 The whole Fraine.. falls into 
dangerous Distempers and immature old Age. 1858 Haw- 
THORNE Fr, ¥ /t, Jruls. 1. 215 The design being prevented 
by his immature death. 

2. Not mature; not arrived at the perfect or 
complete state; unripe. a. Of fruits. Now rave. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabethouer’s Bk. Physicke 5/2 Water ol 
immature wallenuttes. 1692 ‘I'rYoN Good //ouse-w. xiv. 
(ed. 2) 104 Many other Fruits are gathered and eaten whilst 
they are iminature. 1727 Bravery Fam, Dict. s.v. Cider, 
Cider..made of green immature Fruit, 

b. Of other things, in respect of physical growth. 

1641 G. Sanpys Puraphr. Song Sol. yu. iii, We have a 
Sister iinmature. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. vu. 277 The Earth.. 
in the Womb as yet Of Waters, Embryon immature in- 
volv'd. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. 1x. (1879) 201 The young 
cells ,.contain quite immatnre polypi, 1880 GUsTHER 
Fishes 176 Immature males do not differ externally from 
the old female. 

e. O! things immaterial. 

{1635 J, Havwarp tr. Biond’s Bauish'd Vire. 76 This 
project. . being. .immature in the fertile soyle of is braine- 
plot.] 1665 Bovte Occas. Refi. iv. iv. 71 The green and 
immature Essays of early Writers. 1701 Rowe Amd, Step: 
Moth. v.i, As yet the Secret Is immature. 1823 De Quixcey 
Lett. Educ. v. (1860) 111 Presented to the immaturest 
student. 185: D. Witsox Preh. Ann, (1863) IL. sv. viii. 451 
In these immature centuries. 

Immatured (imiatitied), Ap/. a. [f. Im-2 + 
MATURED.] Not matured; left immature. 

1803 Levpen Scenes Infancy w. 358 The Seeds of genius 
immatur’d by haste. 1835 CHatmers Vat. Theol. 1. 11. iti. 
263 The immatured budcings of animal and vegetable 
formation. ; 

Immaturely (imititiouli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2,) In an immature way; in an unripe condi- 
tion; prematurély. 

1620 VENNER Via Recta (1650) 291 They immaturely die 
by some acute disease. 1736 Lepiarp Life WVarlborough 
Il. 31 This high Opinion .. appear’d to be too rashly and 
immaturely formed. 1751 Watson in Phil, Trans. XLVII. 
177 This prevents the falling of the fruit immaturely. 1887 
-A. DE Vere Ess, 1. 237 ‘Though he died young, he did not 
die immaturely, 

Immatu'reness. [f. as prec.+-xESS.] The 
quality of being immature ; immaturity. 

1665 Boye Occas. Refit. Ded., The Immatureness of some 
of them would .. make many think they come forth Un- 
seasonably, 

Immaturity (imatitioriti). fad. L. ima- 
turitat-em untimely haste (Cicero), unripeness 
(Suetonius), f zmmatiirus IMMATURE.] The quality 
or condition of being immature. 

+1. Prematureness ; untimeliness. Oés. 

e1sqo tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1. 199 Hee was 
prevented, .bie the immaturitie of his deathe, skarcelie hav- 
ing accomplished the v*. yeare of his reigne. 1670 G. H. 

Hist. Cardinals \, . 43 His words (though spoke with 
some kind of hast and immaturity). 

2. Unripeness; imperfect or incomplete state. 

1606 HoLLanp Sxeton. 54 The immaturity of young 
espoused wives. 1651 GATAKER Wihstakerin Fuller's Abel 
Redtv. (1867) 11, 112 Hisimmaturity of years. 1764 HARMER 
Observ. v. i. 54 When the grapes shall not be gathered, as 
they were wont before to be, in a state of immaturity, 1845 
Strocqvtcer Handbk. Brit, /ndia (1854) 102 The men and 
women who chiefly compose the society leave home in their 
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imniaturity. 1877 Dowpen Shaks. Prim. vi. 82 The poem 
of later date.,exhibits far less immaturity. : 

b. with 27, An immature plant, production, ctc. 
, 1651 Liccs New a: ? 77 Their own cruelties, infamy, 
Immaturities, 1850 H. Miter footpr. Creat. x. (1674) 181 
That the rich vegetation of the Coal Measures had been .. 
composed of magnificent immaturities of the vegetable 
kingdom, 

+Imma-ze, v. Os. rare. [f Ime} + Maze.] 
trans. To involve as in a mazc or labyrinth. 

1631 Bratuwait Lug. Gentlew. (1641) 294 That love-sicke 
girle, who became so immazed in loves error, 1647 Warp 
Simp, Cobler 22 Vhe.. Planters... had immazed themselves 
in the most intolerable confusions and inextricable thral- 
domes. 

Immeability (imjabiliti), [f Iv-* +L. 

meabilts assable ({ medre to pass): see -BILITY.] 
Inability to pass or flow (through a channel), 
_ 1731 Arsutunor A diments vi. § 29 (R.) The viscidity and 
immeability of the niatter impacted inthem. 1752 WaTtsox 
in Phil, Trans, 350 That the inimediate cause .. is the im- 
meability of the nervous fluid through the nerves. 

Immeasurability (ime:z'iraLiliti). [f. next 
+-ITY.] = IMMEASURABLENESS, 

1824 De Quincey Analects Jr. Richter Wks. XIV. 139 In 
sight of this immeasurability of life. 1882 /raser's May. 
XXV. 490 A sense of unfitness, bred perhaps of the im- 
measurability of the surroundings. f 

Immeasurable (ime‘z't4b’l, imm-),@. Also 
5 ynmes-, ymeas-,6 inmes-,7 immes-. [f. Iu. + 
MEASURABLE a. Cf. 16thc. F. zmmdsurable.) Not 
measurable ; that cannot be measured ; immense. 

1440 J. Surrey Dethe A. James (1818) 25 Mis tirannye 
ynmesurable, without pite or mercy. «1532 More Confut. 
Lindale Wks, 590/1 Tyl he. .for theire iminesurable outrage 
-efinallye reiecteth and refuseth them. 1667 Mittox /?. LZ. 
vu, 211 The vast immeasurable Abyss. ¢1790 Cowrrr .Voles 
Milton's P. L.\. 50 The inimeasurable distance to which 
these apostate spirits had fallen from God. 1838 Dickens 
Nich, Nick, xin, Vo the immeasurable delight and admira- 
tion of all the readers thereof. 1869 J. Martineau Fs. II. 
40 Geology makes me familiar with immeasurable times. 

Immea‘surableness. [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being immeasurable ; 
incapability of being mcasurcd. 

1561 I. Norton Cadvin's [ust. 1. 77 Nor doeth [he] with 
immeasurablenesse of correction breake the bonde of felow- 
ship. 1628 Gavie Pract, The. (1629) 130. 1876 Gro. 
Euiot Dan, Der, v. axxv, Novelty gives immeasurableness 
to fear. 

Immea‘surably, a/v. [fas prec. + -1.¥%.] To 
an immeasurable extent or degree ; beyond mcasurc; 
immensely, vastly. 

163: Gouck God's Arrows 1. § 43.71 Anger is mis-ordered, 
when it is .. immeasurably moved. ste H. Waipote in 
Four C, Eng. Lett, 267 The Anthem. . being immeasurably 
tedious. 1878 Huxtey Physfogr. 67 The process is immea- 
surably slower. ; d 

Immeasured (ime-gziiiid,imm-), a. [f. Im-2 + 
MEAsunepD, Cf. F. tazmesuré.] Not measured ; 
unmeasured ; immensc, vast. 

1s90 Srenser F.Q. 1. x. 8 Such dreadful wights, As far 
exceeded men in their immeasurd mights. 1622 Drayton 
Poly-olb. xix. (1748) 334 Four such immeasur'd pools, philo- 
sophers agree, I’ th’ four parts of the world undoubtedly 
to be. 21745 Broome Pocms, Death (R.), A stream, that.. 
glides To meet eternity’s immeasur'd tides 1 1828 More in 
Blackw. Mag. X X11. 294 The forests and valleys... Within 
the immeasured circumference. : 

+Immeastion. 0és. rare. [n.of action f. L. 
immeare to pass into, to enter, £ é- (IM-1) + L. 
meare to go, pass.) A passing in ; entrance, ingoing. 

1675 J. Here Brit. Ch, (1678) 574 These mutual immea- 
tions, or Christ in us, and we in Christ. 

+Immecha‘nical, cz. Ods. [f. Iu-2 + Me- 
CHANICAL a.] 

L. Of phenomena, etc.: Not mechanical; not 
of physical or material nature, origin, ctc. 

1715 CuEyNe Philos, Princ, Relig. 1. (1716) 43 The Cause 
of the Motion of this subtill Fluid, which is the Cause of 
Gravity, is in itself Immechanical. 1748 HartLey Odserv. 
Alan \, i. 33 Some suppose this Effect to be immechanical, 
and to arise from the immediate Agency of God. 1796 WW. 
MarsHauy W. Englaud 1. 176 The crooks being cleared, 
by hand, in a somewhat immechanical manner. 

2. Of persons: Without mechanical or practical 
knowledge or skill; untechnical. 

1737 BrackEN Farriery [inpr. (1757) 11. 87 A very illiterate 
Way of speaking, and exceeding immechanical. 175: Eart 
Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 94 Fine strokes of just satyr 
on the wild and immechanical enquiries of the philosophers 
..of that age. , 

Hence Immecha‘nically adv. (Craig, 1847.) 

+Imme‘chanism. Os. [f. IM-? + Mrcnay- 
Ism: cf. prec.] Non-mechanical property ; inertia. 

1740 CHEYNE Aegimen 45 However their Acts may be 
suspended, sopited, or destroyed by gross Matter, and the 
Im-mechanism of Bodies. 

Immediacy (im/diasi). [f ncxt: see -acy.] 

1. The quality or condition of being immediate ; 
freedom from intermediate or intervening agency ; 
direct relation or connexion; directness. 

1605 Suaks. Lear v. iii. 65 He .. Bore the Conimission of 
my pluce ana person, The which immediacie may well stand 
vp, And call it selfe your Brother. 1658 Gurnatt Chr. in 
slrm, verse 14. xiv. §1 (1669) 55/1 There is the immediacy of 
his providence. 1660 S, Fisner Rusticks Alarm Wks. 431 
The immediacy .. of those first Scriptures from God to us. 
1875 H. James &. Hudson i. 10 Questions ,. bearing with 
varying degrees of immediacy on the subject. 1885 STEVEN: 


IMMEDIATE. 


SON in Contemp. Kev. Apr. 549 A strange freshness and 
immediacy of address to the public mind. 
b. Logic and Philos. (See IMMEDLATE 2 b.) 

@ 1834 Coreripce Lit, Rem. (1838) I]. 315 Spiritual 
verities, or truths of reason respective ad realia.. are 
differenced from the conceptions of the uirderstanding by the 
immediacy [ printed immediatcy] of the knowledge. 18 
Sin W. Hamitton JMetaph, xxii, (1859) I. 78 If Reid did 
not maintain this immediacy of perception .. he would at 
once be forced to admit one or other of the unitarian con- 
clusions of materialism or idealism. 1864 Bowtn Logie 
viii. 265 The reduction of a Ilypothetical Judgment to a 
Categorical shows very clearly the Immediacy of the reason- 
ing in what is called a Hypothetical Syllogism. 1874 W. 
Wattace Logic of [legel § 12. 16 The a priori aspect or 
imniediacy of thought, where there is a mediation, not made 
by anything external but by a reflection into itself, is another 
name for universality. “ 

2. The condition of being the immediate lord or 
vassal: see IMMEDIATE 1 b. 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. WV. 446 Varel lost its im- 
mediacy, or independency, and stands at present under the 
superiority of Oldenburg. /éid. V. 299 The Emperors 
Charles IV. and Wenceslaus engaged to maintain it in its 
immediacy on the Empire. 1818-48 Hattam Wid. Ages 
(1872) 1. 23 note, Vhe immediacy of vassals in times so 
ancient is open to inuch controversy. - : 

3. The condition of being iminediate in time (see 
IMMEDIATE 4). 

1856 W. A. Butier //ist. Anc. Philos. 1. 453 The sage 
will .. ensure his certainty in the immediacy of enjoyment, 
carefully rejecting all intensive suggestions of past or future, 
1898 Chr. World 17 Mar. 15/4 On a subordinate point like 
the immediacy of the Second Coming. 

Immediate (im7diét), a. (sb., adv.) Also § 
immeadiat, 5-7 ymmediat(e, 6 y-, imediat’e, 
immediat; 5-6 inmediate, [ad. mcd.L. zm- 
medidtus (the adv. ¢medialé was frequent in the 
feudal sense: sce IMMEDIATELY), f. zz- (IM-2) + 
medidtus Mrpiate. Cf, F. tamédiat (Cotgr.).] 

1. Said of a person or thing in its rclation to 
anothcr: That has no intermediary or intervening 
member, mcdium, or agent; that is in actual con- 
tact or direct personal relation. a. Of a person. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Men. WIT 486, The Dolphyn de- 
set .. [them] to Le two of his immediat aides. 1686 in 

eble Life BP, Wrison i, 41863) 27 Nothing unbecoming an 
immediat servant and follower of Christ. 178: Gispon Decé, 
4 F. xvii. [1,51 The emperor conferred the rank of Ilus- 
trious on seven of his more immediate servants. 18az Lamp 
Elia Ser. u. Confess. Drunkard, My next more immediate 
companions, ; 4 

b. spec. In Feudal language, said of the relation 
between two persons one of whom holds of the other 
dircctly, as in éwmediate lord, tenant, tenure; also 
clliptically = lYolding directly of the sovereign or 
lord paramount, sfec. in Germany, of the Emperor. 

1543-4 ict 35 L/en. LT, c. 4 The chiefe lorde or lordes 
immediate, of whom suche..houses be holden. 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Rich. 1] 51 Ready to serve .. their natural and 
immediate lord Jasper erle of Pembrooke. 1614 SELDEN 
Titls Hon, 229 To be free from either a mediat, or imn- 
mediat Tenure of lim. 1660 71/a/ Kegic. 10 The King ts 
imnrediate from God. 1818-48 Hatta Wid, Ages (1872) I. 
92 ‘The inferior nobility .. having now becoine immediate, 
abused that independence. 1863 H. Cox /ustrt. 1. iil, 11 


The King's immediate tenants were bound to attend his — 


court. : 
e. Of a thing. 

1563 W. Furke .WVetecors (1640) 44 All men have taken 
them as immediate miracles, without any naturall means or 
cause. 1597 Hooker fecl, Pol. v. Ivit. § 6 ‘Whe true ime 
mediate cause why baptisme. .isnecessary. @ 1628 PkESTON 
L£ffectual Faith (1631) 51 He doth it by an immediate voice, 
by which he speaketh immediately to our spirits. @1763 
SHENSTONE £ss.95 Objects .. less calculated to strike the 
immediate Sd @ 1862 Buckce Wisc, Wks. (1872) 1. 4 The 
immediate object of ull art is either pleasure or utility, 

2. Of a relation or action between two things: 
Acting or existing without any intervening medium 
or agency; involving actual contact or direct rela- 
tion: opposed to mediate and remote, 

1533 More A fol. Wks. 893/1 As longe as the Prelates pre- 
tend that their authoritye ts so hygh and so immediate of 
God, that the people are bounde to obeye theim. 1625 in 
Rymer Foedera (1726) XVIII. 240/2 By Our owne ymme- 
diate commmaunde and for Our owne ymmediate Service. 
1709 Berakecey 7h. Vision § 59 Bodies operating on our 
organs by an iinmediate application. 1712 W. Rocers Voy. 
26 We are desirous of an immediate Traffick with them. 
1864 Bowen Logic i. 2 Each{Intuition] is fnediate,—that 
is, it does not come through the intervention of any other 
state of mind. /6/d. ii. 34 Vhey rest upon the immediate 
testimony of consciousness. | ; i 

b. spec. Finmediate inference (Logic): an infer- 
ence drawn from a single premiss and therefore 
arrived at without the intervention of a middle 
term; sometimes called ‘ interpretative inference , 
because it renders explicit what was implicit in 
the original proposition. /mmediate knowledge 
(Philos.) : knowledge of self-evident truth ; intui- 
tive knowledge, as distinguished from that arrived 


at by mcans of demonstration or proof. ’ 

1624 De Laune tr. Du Montin's Logick 166 Of immediate 
propositions..some are immediate in regard of the subject, 
and others are immediate in regard of the cause. 1843 Matt 
Logic Introd. § 5 Whatever knowledge has been acquired 
otherwise than by immediate inference. 1866 FowLer 
Deduct. Logie ii. (1869! 73 Of Immediate Inferences the 
most important forms are Oppositions, Conversions, Per- 
mutations. 1874 Wattace Logie of //eged § 24.45 When we 


. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


compare the different forms of knowledge with one another, 
the first of them, immediate or intuitive knowledge, may 
perhaps seem the finest, noblest and most appropriate. /did, 
§ 64. 108 he difference between philosophy and the 
asseverations of immediate knowledge rather centres in the 
exclusive position which immediate knowledge takes up 
and in its opposition to philosophy. ; ; 

3. Having no person, thing, or space intervening, 
in place, order, or succession ; standing or coming 
nearest or next; proximate, nearest, next; close, 
near. In reference to place often used loosely of 
a distance which is treated as of no account. 

1602 SHAKS. Ham. 1. ii. 109 You are the most immediate to 
our throne, 1611 Heywoov God. Age in. Wks. 1874 II]. 49, 
lam Iupiter, King Saturnes sonne, immediate heire to Crete. 
1800 Knox & Jess Corr. 1. 3 Immediate neighbourhood I 
have none, save one family. 1866 Rocers Agric. § Prices 
I. xxiii. 598 In immediate proximity to the mines. 1888 
J. Ixcus Tent Life Tigerland 183 This took us both away 
from the immediate vicinity of the plot. od. I know no 
one of the name in the immediate neighbourhood. I have 
made it known to my immediate neighbours on each side. 

4. Oftime: Present or next adjacent; of things: 
Pertaining to the time current or instant. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. iit. § 3 Those of the later or 
immediate times. a 1643 Be. MousxtaGcu Acts & Alon. (1642) 

172 Equall with, or immediate unto the Apostolicall times. 
19771 D assius Lett. xlix. 257 If the event had not disappointed 
the immediate schemes of the closet. 1845 M. Pattison £ss. 
(1889) 1. 2 Our own immediate age is confessedly rich in 
orks of the historical class. 1879 Froupre Czsar xv. 252 
The immediate future was thus assured. 

b. Occurring, accomplished, or taking effect with- 

out delay or lapse of time; done at once; instant. 

1568 Grarron Chron. 11. 1362 There was immediat order 
geven to Edward Lorde Clynton .. with all expedicion to 
prepare himselfe. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1, (1625) 89, 
I did .. at the first use some delaies in imediate dispatch of 
the thing. 1603 Suaxs. Meas. for M/. v. i. 378 Immediate 
sentence then, and sequent death, Is all the grace I beg. 
1667 Mitton P. L. vin. 176 Immediate are the Acts of God 
more swift Then time or motion. 1748 Smottetr Kod. 
Raud, viii, Some loose silver for our immediate expenses. 
1774 C. J. Puires Voy, N. Pole 64 Vhe hopes we had..enter- 
tained of the immediate effect of an Easterly wind inclearing 
the bay. 1855 Macauzay //ist. Eng. 1V. 596 That he must 
either consent to an immediate surrender, or prepare for an 
immediate assault. A/ocd. An immediate reply will oblige. 

5. That directly touches or concerns a person or 
thing; having a direct bearing. 

1725 De For oy. round World (1840) 324 They began to 
think of their more iminediate work. 1791 Burke A fA. 
Whigs Wks. 1842 1. 515 Their own more immediate and 
popular rights and privileges. 1816 Byron Ch. f/ar. ui. 
Ixxvi, But this is not my theme; and I return T’o that 
which isimmediate. 1833 Browninc Pauline 340, 1 rudely 
shaped my life To my immediate wants. 1878 Bosw. SmitH 
Carthage 28 She allowed her colonies to trade only so far 
as suited her own immediate interests. 1896 Dx. ArcyLL 
Philos. Belief 73 Any mere arrangement which is destitute 
of obvions or immediate utility. 

+6. Uninterrupted in course; direct. Ods. rare. 
1634 Sik T. Herpert 7rav. 4 Teneriffa is thought to 
equall..in height..any other Land in the World, allowing 
its immediate ascent from the Ocean. /dra. 59 The im- 
mediate ascent is twenty two foot high. 

+B. sd. (p/.) Immediate acts or communica- 

tions. Ods. 

1645 Rutuerrorp Tryal & Tri. Fatth (1845) 382 Christ is 
es and swift as a roe ;..especially in his immediates. 

+ C. as adv. (In some cases perh. L. tmmedialé, 
as formerly in Fr. and It.) Immediately. Odés. 

3532 Moke Confut. Tindale Wks. 692/1 Hys other fower 
cbapters immediate before. 1601 RK. Jounson Ainge. & 
Comme, (1603) 135 Lord of those which hold of him im- 
mediate, 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 366 Bodies enflamed, wholly, 
and Immediate. 

Immediately (imidietli), adv. Forms: see 
Immepiate. [f. prec., or rather L. twmediat-us 
+-L¥2; it is actually found before the adj. as the 
Eng. equivalent of L. zvzmedzazé.] In an immediate 
way ; the reverse of mediadely. 

1, Without intermediary, intervening agency, or 
meditim; by direct agency; in direct or proximate 
connexion or rclation; so as to concern, interest, 
or affect directly, or intimately ; directly. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi. (MS. Digby 230) If, 
178/2 Fro Troye weresente lettres. . To pallamides inmediatly 
directe. 1530 Baynron in /’adsyr, Introd. 12 The frenche 
men borowe theyr wordes iminediatly of the latines. 1592 
West sé Pt. Symbol. § 35 An Obligation by contract is 
gotten either mediately or immediatlie. Immediatlie by a 
mans owne proper contract. 1598 Hakcuyr Voy. 1.64 Canow 
+. Was iminediatly vnder the dominion of the Tartars. 1662 
SMLLNGEL, Orig, Sacr. 11. vii. §8 All positive precepts com- 
ming immediately from God. 1690 Locke Hum. Und, 1. 
Xx. (1695) 160 We immediately by our Senses perceive in 
Fire its Heat and Colour. 169t Ray Creation u. (1704) 428 
Insects useful to Mankind, if not immediately, yet mediately. 
1788 Puiestiey Lect. /dist. i. xv. 121 An article of informa- 
tion the most immediately necessary to a reader of history. 
1843 Matt Logic 1. iii. § 4 Feelings. ‘immediately occasioned 
by bodily states. 1864 Bowen Logic i. 2 Not. -immediately, 
but only through the medium of what is called a Concept. 

b. a feudal tenure (and éransf.): see IMMEDI- 

ATE I Db, 


1488-9 Act 4 /fen. VF/, c. 17 The lord of whom suche .. 
hereditamentes be holden ymmediatly. 1574 tr. Littleton's 
Tenures 31a, The Abbot shal holde immediatlye the same 
tenementes by knightes service of the Lorde of his grauntour. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt. Eng. 1. xvi. (1739) 32 All the 
Lands in England became mediately or immediately holden 
of the Crown, 
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Homage done to the King immediately. 1863 H. Cox 
Instit. 1. ii. 604 All subjects’ lands were held mediately or 
immediately under grants from him [the king]. 

2. With no person, thing, or distance, intervening 
in time, space, order, or succession ; next or just 
(preceding or following, before or after); closely ; 
proximately ; directly. 

1466 Maun. §& Housch. Exp. (Roxb.) 168, vj. dayes 
immedyatly folwyng. 1476 Sir J. Paston in /?. Lett. No. 
77% iL. 153 Inmediately afftr the dycesse off the Duke. 
1552 Ase. Hamitton Cateck. (1884) 46 The wordis that ar 
writtin immediatly afore the text. 1668 Cutrerrer & 
Cote Barthol. Anatomy 1. xvii. 45 The Liver, under which 
it [right kidney] rests immediately. 1672 Cave /’ri. Car. 
Iu. iv. (1673) 351 So iminediately opposite to the whole tenor 
of tbe Gospel. 1774 C. J. Puirrs Voy. .V. Pole 61 The ice 
immediately about the ships. 1853 JERDAN A ufobiog. 1V. 63, 
I lost my imniediately elder brother. 1860 Tynxpatt G/ac, 
1. ix. 63 Another peal was heard immediately afterwards. 
Mod. Fire broke out in the premises iminediately adjoining. 

3. Without any delay or lapse of time; instantly, 
directly, straightway; at once. 

1420 Proclam. in Rymer Foedcra (1709) 917/1 Sho shall 
take and have in the Roialme of France, immediately from 
the tyme of oure Dethe, Dower, to the Somme of Twenty 
Mill Francs Yerly. ?a@1500 Chester Pi. xiii. 107 He bade 
me goe immeadiatlye. 1590 SHaks. Mids. Ne 11. ii. 156 
Either death or you lle finde immediately. 1711 Anvison 
Spect. No. 94 Pg He had only dipped his Head into the 
Water, and immediately taken it out again. 1877 Watts 
Fownes' Inorg. Chem. (ed. 12) 213 A crystalline precipitate 
immediately forms. 

b. as cons. (ellipt. for twmedialely thal), The 
moment that; as soon as. Cf. Dinectiy 6 b. 

1839 Asa Grav Lett. 1. 28 Immediately this was done I 
completed an arrangement with iny publishers. 1856 Q. Nev. 
June 182 Immiediately they came upon the ground, fourteen 
of them were netted. 1896 WELTON J/anualof Logic (ed. 2) 
u. ili, § go The diagrams... should be self-interpreting im- 
raeeeateet the principle on which they are constructed is 
understood. 

Immediateness (im/7‘dictnés), [f. IMMEDIATE 
+-NESS.] The quality or condition of being im- 
mediate; immediacy; directness(of action, thought, 
relation, etc.) ; absolute (or in loose use, relative) 
proximity in time or place. 

1633 Ames dgst. Cerem, 11. 298 Let any man looke .. and 
he shall finde, that (merit, necessitie, and immediatnesse set 
a parti significant Ceremonies are externall acts of religious 
worship. 1691-8 Norris /’ract, Disc, (1711) 11. 141 The 
immediateness, the inwardness of his Essential Presence 
and Union with the Soul. 1704 — /deal World u. v. 283 
The immediateness of the perception. 1863 J. G. Mureny 
Comm, Gen. xli, 32 The certainty and immediateness of the 
event. 1882 Stevenson Mew drab, Nes. (1884) 229 The 
immediateness of our peril. 
+tImmedia‘tion. Ods. [f.Im-2 + Mepratioy, 
after zvzmediate.] Immediate or direct action, com- 
munication, etc. (‘The reverse of wedialion.) 

1569 J. Saxrorn tr. Agrippa’s Van, Artes 22 b, Of Media- 
tions, and Iinmediations. 1677 GaLe Crt. Geutiles w. 292 
God workes al immediately, not only by the Immediation 
of his Virtue but also by the Imniediation of his Essence, 
Immediatism (im/fdictiz’m). [as next + -1s.t.] 
1. The principle or practice of immediate action ; 
formerly, in U. S. //is7., applied to the policy of 
the immediate abolition of slavery. 

1835 H. G. Otis in Liberator V. 144 They [abolitionists] 
have enriched the nomenclature with a new word, faunedi- 
atism, ‘Vhis..is the opposite of yraduadism, another uew 
coinage. 188 ©. Jounson Garrison 45 Mr. Garrison had 
learned the doctrine of immediatism from Dr. Beecher. 

2. The quality of being immediate ; immediate- 
ness, immediacy. 

a 1825 D. Stewarr cited by Worcester, 
Immediatist (imdictist). [f. ImmepIaTe + 
-IST.] One who practises or advocates immediate 
action; spec. in U.S. His/., one who advocated 
the immediate abolition of slavery. 

1835 H. G. Otis in Life of W. L. Garrison (1885) 1. 500 
[He (Otis)... denied that the Scriptures were anywhere op- 
posed to slavery; repeated that Christ) ‘was not an imme- 
diatist’, 1852 W. Goovett in Slavery & Freedom (1882) 
424 Those who professed to be opposed to slavery, and .. 
only deprecated the imprudent measures of the ged ia- 
tists, 1888 F. H. Stopparp in Andover Kev, Oct., The 
gospel of the Immediatist,—work while the day lasts. 
Immediatorial, 2. [f.IM-2 + MepiaTorrat.] 
Not mediatorial. 

1851 Rosertson Lect. Lp. Cor. xxix. (1889) 272 We shall 
know Him, when the mediatorial has merged in the im- 
mediatorial. 

Immedicable (ime‘dikab’l), 2. Also 6 ymed-. 
{ad. F. tamedicable (Cotgr.) or L. tmmedicabilis, 
f.7m-(Im-=) + medicabil’s MevICcABLE.] Incapable 
of being healed, incurable, irremediable. 

1596 R. L{incue) Déedla i. (1877) 7 With fatall and ymedi- 
cable wound. 1660 WitisForD Scales Comm. 100 Glutted 
with excesse, [they] become immedicable by those surfeits, 
1744 ARMSTRONG Preserv, Health 1.220 More immedicable 
ills. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) IV. 107 A disease 
immedicable hy the healing art. 

b. ¢ramsf. and fi. 

1533 More dusw. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1075/1 Through 
his immedicable malyce he fell of himselfe. 1645 Mitton 
Colast. Wks. (1851) 359 For anothers perversnes, or im- 
medicable disaffection, 1813 Cotrrivce Lett, (1895) 612 
There remains an immedicable But. 1880 Swinpurne 
Study Shaks. ti, 167 Immedicable scepticism of the spirit. 

Hence Imme‘dicableness, incurableness; Im- 


¢ 1670 Houses Dial, Com. Latvs (1681) 202 | me‘dicably adv., incurably. 


IMMENSE. 


1727 Baey vol. 11, Jmedicableness, incurableness. 1867 
P. Bayxeé in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 351 Madness, be its 
visions gay or gloomy, is immedicably sad. 

Immedi‘cinable, «. rare. [f. Im-2 + MepI- 
CINABLE.] Not medicinable; incurable. 

1826 Mrs. SHectey Last Max 11.328 Fallen. .from health 
to immedicinable disease. : 

Immelodious (im/ldudias, imm-), a. [f. In-2 
+ MrLopious.] Not melodious ; unmelodious. 

1601 Cuester Love's Mart. xcix, My immelodious dis- 
cord I vnfret. 1616 Drumm. of HawtH. Sonn, Jo his 
Lute, When_immelodious Winds but made thee move. 
1652 Caryt Exp. Fob xi. 3 Little birds. troublesome. with 
uncessant, iinmelodious chirpings. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Aled, (ed. 4) 1. 429 Immelodious Voice. 1892 /dlustr. 
Lond, News 15 Oct. 474/2 Master who crown'st our im- 
melodious days With flower of perfect speech, 

Imme-mber, v. rare. [f. Im-1+ Member 56.] 
trans. ‘Yo incorporate as a member, 

1871 Tytor Print, Cult. 11. 188 Incorporated or immem- 
bered in things they cannot quit. 

+Immemorr, ¢. Sc. Obs. rare. Also imme- 
moir (=-6r. fad. L. zmmemor, f. im- (IM-*) + 
memor mindful.} Unmindful, forgetful. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11.673 This king Malcolme .. 
wes nocht immemor The greit kyndnes that gude Edward 
befoir Schew him. /6/d. 699 ‘This king Edgair, of quhome 
I schew befoir, Of gratitude wald nocht be immemoir. 

Immemorable (ime'm6rab'l), a. (ad. L. zm- 
memorabil.is, {, int- (IM-*) + memorabilis MEmor- 
ABLE. Cf. 16th c. F. éamdmorable.] 

1. Not memorable ; not worthy of remembrance. 

1552 Hutoet, Immemorable, or vnworthy remembraunce, 
tmonemorabilis. 1616 BULLoKaR, /muncmorable, not worthy 
to be renembred. 1768 Woman ef Honor 1,222 Poor im- 
memorable insignificants. /6é. 11. 109 Not one jot more 
immemorable. 1880 Disraeii Lodyy7, 1.1.87 An ancient, 
and in its time, even not immemorable home. 

b. as sb, : 

1768 Woman of Honor}. 12 Contented with being one of 
those immemorables, or cyphers of high life, 

+2. =ImMeEMonIAL. Ods. 

1665 J. Wenp Stone-Heng (1725) 90 As to Age..they be of 
Most iinmemorable Antiquity. 1796 Burney Jem, WMelas- 
toe II. 85 A right by immemorable prescription, /d/¢. 

+ 161. 

Ilence Imme‘morableness, ‘ unworthiness to be 
remembred ’ (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

+ Imme-morate, a. Ols. In 5 ymmemorat. 
(ad. L. tavzmemoratus, {. ims (Im-*) + memoratus, 
pa. pple. of memorare to bring to mind, 1emind.] 
?Unmindful. (Cf Iuwemor.) 

c1400 Beryn 2626 Soveren lord celestiall !..ymmemorat 
of lyes, Graunt me grace to morowe ! so pat God be plesid, 
Make so myne answere. 

Immemoria] (im/mé-rial),@. [ad.med.L. z- 
memortil-1s, {. im- (IM-2) + memortalis (Suetonius) 
Memoria. Cf. F.zmmémorial (16th c. in Littré).] 
That is beyond memory or out of mind"; ancient 
beyond meniory or record ; extremely old, 

1602 FuLBECKE /asmdicctes iv. 19 In making title by pre- 
Scription and continuance of time immernoriall. 1696 
Wuiston 7h. Earth uw. (1722) 124 Which..was the imme- 
morial beginning of the Ancient Year long before the 
times of Moses. 1765 BLackstone Comm. 1. Introd. 64 They 
receive their binding power, and the force of laws, by long 
and immemorial usage. 1847 Tennyson Princ. vu. 206 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 1872 Wiarton 
Law-Lex. (ed. 5), /mmemorial usage, a practice which has 
existed time out of mind ; custom ; prescription. 

lence Immemorialness (Hailey vol. II, 1727). 

Immemorially (im/mo-ridli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY4,] In an immemorial manner; from time 
immemorial; ‘time out of mind’; by immemorial 
prescription or tsage. 

1614 Serpen Zitles Hon. 38 Their own immemerially 
possest right. 1661 Bovtr Style of Script. (1675) 99 The 
truth and authority of the Scriptures..hath been imine- 
morially believed by the learned’st men in the world. 1769 
Biackstone Como, VV. xxxii. (1830) 404 This prerogative, 
being founded in mercy, and immeniorially exercised by the 
crown. 1855 Mirman La/. Chr. 1. i. (1883) 11. 164 Small, 
independent, and immemorially hostile tribes. 

+Immemorrious, a. Obs, rare—. [f. IM-2 + 
Memonrious.] Unniindful, forgetful. 

1602 W. Bas Sword 4 Buckler C*, We .. Of our owne 
birth haue immemorious beene. 

Immense (ime‘ns), a. (sb.) Also 5 emense, 
(6 imminens), 7 imens. [a. F. smmense (1360 
in Godefroi) = It., Pg. svmenso, Sp. inmenso, ad. 
L. immensus immeasurable, boundless, f. 7z- (IM-* 
+ mensus, pa. pple. of metiré to measure. ] 

1, Unmeasured; so great that it has not been or 
cannot be measured; immeasurably large; of 
boundless extent ; infinite. ? Ods. 

1599 Daniet A/usoph. (R.), That immense and boundless 
ocean Of nature's riches. 1640 Hasincron Casfeva M1. 
(Arb.) 131 Great God! when I consider thee Omnipotent, 
‘Eternall, and imens. 1677 Garr Crt. Gentiles wv. 464 
God {is} not circumscribed or defined to any space, but 
immense in his Being. 1736 Buttex Anal. 1, iil, 89 Whe 
material world appears to be in a manner boundless and 

immense, @1770 JoRtIN Serm. (1771) VI. viii. 159 The 
Scripture represents tlle Goodness of God as immenre. — 

2. Much beyond the ordinary measure or size ; 
extremely great or large; vast, huge. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxvi. 92 My teeres and emense 
wepynges. 1575 LAanrnam Leé. (1871) 55 So imminens & 


IMMENSELY. 


profuse a charge of expens. 1660 F, Brooke tr. Le Blanc's | 
frav. 148 Vhe immense Armies brought..by the Persian 
Kings against the Grecians. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. ix. 88 
‘Those immense hills called the Andes. 1849 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. vii. 11. 252 Vhe immense fine which the Court of 
King’s Bench had imposed. 1895 Lp. Esuer in Law 
Times Rep. UXXIt. 7o1/2 Vhe statute..was minutely 
dissected at immense length. 

b. of persons in relation to actions or qualities. 

1631 Werver Anc, Fun. Aon. 798 He was..little of 
stature, but iminense in wit and vnderstanding. J/od. He 
is an immense eater. 

3. slang Superlatively good, fine, splendid, ete. 

1762 Gentl, Nag. 86/2 Here's cream—dainn'd fine—im- 
mense—upon my word! 1 Lowe.t Lett. 1. 43 The 
poem turned ont to be something immense, as the slang is 
nowadays. 1883 F. M. Crawrorp /)r. Claudius iii. (1892) 
47 You look like acrown prince. .. Perfectly immense. 

tb. as adv. Immensely. Olds. slang. 

1754 Mureuy Gray's-/an Jrul. No. 89 P <5 An immense 
fine Woman. 1772 Avan. Reg. 1. 1y1 A long while everything 
was fumense great and tunense little, rmmense handsome 
and tmense ugly. 

B. as sé, Immense, botindless, or vast extent ; 
imuinensity. 

1791 FE. Darwin Bot, Gard. 1. 258 Bade with cold streams 
the quick expansion stop, And sunk the immense of vapour 
toadrop. 1805 T. Linpiey Voy. Brusil (1808) 40 The rear 
was brought up by..other troops, and an immense of 
rabble. 1829 Carryte Novels in Abse. (1869) IL. 285 A 
kingdom of Devouring..a baleful Immense. 1872 Bracke 
Lays fight. 37 Let others probe the immense of Possibles. 

Immensely (ime‘nsli), a/v. [f. IMMENSE + 
-LY2.] In an immense degree ; immeasurably, in- 
finitely ; very greatly, vastly, hugely: in colloquial 
use often a hyperbolical intensitive = exceedingly ,to 
an extent which onc docs not presume to measure 
or limit, 

1654 tr. Martints Cong. China 108 They immensely 
auginented their Armies, Ly the access of the China's 
Souldiers. 1738 Swirt /’o/. Convrrsat. 82 She's immensely 
rich. @174z Bextiry (J.), The void space of our system is 
immensely Ligger than all its corporeal mass. 1746-7 
Hervey Afedit. (1818) 173 O ye Heavens, whose azure 
arches rise immensely high, and stretch immeasurahly 
wide, 1860 Tvwnoait. Glac. 1, iii. 27 The chances of safety 
are immensely in his favour. 1886 Ruskin Preterita I, 
241 Charles wrote that he was enjoying himself immensely, 

Immenseness (ime‘nsnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NEsS.] ‘The quality of being immense; im- 
measurableness, infinity ; vastness, hugeness. Now 
nsually expressed by IMMENsITY. 

1610 Donne /’sencdo-Mart. 185 The Immensnesse of this 
power averts me from beleeving it to bee just. 1633 T. 
Avams £af. 2 Peter i,17 The immenseness uf the Deity. 
1798 Pennant J/indoostan 1, Introd. 2 To retain the iin- 
menseness of their knowledge. 

+tImme‘nsible,a Ols. [a. F. immensible or 
ad. L. *zmmensrbrlis, {. im- (IM-2) + mens-, ppl. 
stem of metiri to measure: sce -IBLE.] Immeasur- 
able; immense. 

1579 J. Jones Preserv, Bodie & Soule 1, xivi, 123 Al- 
mightie, Euerlasting, Immensible, and only wise God. 
1630 KR. Fohnson's Ningd. § Comniw. 19 Divided from 
either angle Ly so immensible a tract of Sea. 

Immensity (ime-nsiti). In 5 -itee. fa. F. 
immenstté (14th e. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. L. im- 
mensttas, n. of quality f. trumensus IMMENSE.] The 
quality or condition of being immense. 

1.. Immeasurableness, boundlessness, infinity. 

¢ 1450 Mirour Saluactoun 1384 He filled heven and erthe 
witb his inmensitee. 1603 Hottann Plutarch'’s Alor. 
1033 Infinity and iinmensity of excesse and defect. 1630 
Pryxne God no Impostor 34 Whose vast immensities..doe 
farre transcend our .. finite vnderstandings. 1662 Sti- 
LINGFL. Orig. Sacr. iu. ii. § 10 It is repugnant to the 
immensity of God. 1690 Locke //um, Und. 1. xiii. § 4 
This Power of repeating, or doubling any Idea we have of 
any distance..without being ever able to come to any stop 
or stint..is that which gives us the Idea of Immensity. 
1803-6 Worpsw. Jzfimations viii, Thou, whose exterior 
semblance doth belie Thy Soul’sinmensity. 1874 SyMoxps 
Sk. Italy & Gr. (1898) 1. i. 11 The universe. becomes im- 
portant to them in its infinite immensity. 

2. Vast magnitude; vastness, hugeness. 

1652 A. Witson in Benlowes Theoph. To Author, Her 
poor little Orb appears to be A very Point to their Immen- 
sitie. 1790 Castes in PAtl. Trans. LXXX. 347 The 
immensity of their number. 1883 Furtn. Rev. May 613 
‘The immensity of the disaster increased the intensity of the 
disgrace. 

b. An immense quantity or deal. 

1778 Map. D'Arstay Diary 3 Aug., I have an immensity 
to write. 1834 Hr. Martineau Farrers vii. 116 They say 
that an immensity of money will be raised by this income 
tax, 1862 Cariyce Fred. Gt. 1x. viii. (1872) MI. 135 
Having drunk immensities of Hungary wine. 1888 Rye 
Records 99 vote, Avery slight expenditure of labour would 
save an immensity of searchers’ time. 

3. That which is immense. a. absolutely, Infinite 
being or existence ; infinity; infinite space. 

a 1631 Donne Holy Son., Annunciat. ii. (R.), Thou.. 
shutt’st in little room Immensity, cloister'd in thy dear 
womb. 1688 Prior Ode E.xod, iii.6 The mysterious gulf — 
of vast inunensity. 1695 Brackmore Pr. darth. 1. 598 
Immensity is wrapt in Swadling Bands. 1753 Haxway 
Trav, (1762) I. 1v. lvii. 262 Who fills immensity with his 
presence. 1843 CaruyLr Past & Pr. iv. ili, Tbis Worker.. 
has to. .collect the monitions of Immensity. 1860 TyxpaLt 
Glac, t. i. 239 Immensity is filled with this music. 

b. An (or the) immense extent of something ; 


a thing of immense or unmeasured extent. 


64 


1794 Matias Pours. Lit. (1798) 265 It’s tendency is to the 
ocean, to which it pays it’s last tribute, and is finally lost in 
that immensity. 1821 Byron Carz un. ii. 390 Did ye not tell 
me that..what I have seen, Von blue immensity, is bound- 
less? 1853 Kane Crinned! Exf. alii. (1856! 382 This solid 
immensity of varied ice. 1879 F. Harrison Choice ks. (1886) 
3 A pathless immensity beyond our powers of vision or of 
reach. 

c. pl. Beings or things that are immense or 
infinite. 

1839 Baitey /estus xxii. 1848) 280 A spirit nobler.. Than 
all these bright immensities, 1843 Caruyie Pas! & Pr. iv. 
ili, He who can and dare trust the heavenly Inmmensities, 
all earthly Localities are subject to him. 

+ Imme‘nsive, 4. Obs. [ad. obs. F. tmomensif, 
-tve (16th c. in Godef.), f. zmense IMMENSE: see 
-IvE,] Immeasurable, immense. 

31604 T. WriGHT Passions v. § 4. 195 Some drops of ama- 
bilitie . from the immensiue Ocean of thy bountie. 1622 
Matynes dnc, Law-Merch. 266 When workes are clogged 
with immensiue charges in the heginuing, it choketh tbe 
benefit euer after. 1035 Swan Spec. J. v. § 2. 1643) 143 
The Sunnes immensive heat. 1648 Herrick J/esper., 10 
“ive merrily, This immensive cup Of aromatike wine. 

Immensurable (ime‘nsiiirab’l, -fiir-,, a. [Aa. 
KF. tmmensnrable (15the. in Godef.., or ad. late L. 
tmimensnribilis (sthe.., f.1m-(IM-2, + mensurabitis 
MEeNSURABLE.] Immeasurable. 

1535 STEWART Cron, Scot. It. 426 In meit and drink, and 
sleip also wes he Iininensurabill and out of temperance. 
1612 W, Parks Curtaine-Dr. 1876) 18 Ixorbilant desire.. 
illimitlesse, and immensurable. 1714 DERUAMA Stro-Tkeal. 
1, dil. (2715) 23 What an immensnrable space is the Firma- 
ment. 1807 F. Bucuasax Journ. Mysore I. 469 The 
rank of the different casts. .the inimensurable superiority of 
the Brahmans above the rest of inankind. 

Ilencee Immensurability, Imme‘nsurable- 
ness, iminensurable quality or condition. 

1675 Srerry /reedont Weill 41 We must attribute this im- 
menseness, Or immensurablencss to Him. 1678 Puictirs 
(ed. 4, /mmensurabslity,a being nncapable to be measured. 

+Imme'nsurate, 2. Oés. [ad. late L. tm- 
mensurnieus (3th c.), 1. tm- ImM-2) + mensiratus, 
pa. pple. of menstirare to MEASURE.] Unmeasured, 
immense. 

1654 W. Mountacue Devout Fis, u. ix. § 1. 1638 An im- 
Mensurate distance from it, 1720 WELTON Suffer. Son God 
I. ii, 28 In Thy Immensurate and perfect Felicity. 1766 
G. Cansine anti Lucretius 1. 117 Space immensurate. 

tImmercnu'rial, a. Ols. rare". [f. In-2+ 
Mencunrtau.] Not mercurial, mobile or yielding. 

1637 Pockuixcton Alfare Chr. xxv. 148 Some of Grfan- 
tbam) and others of that Immercuriall wood, inay be so 
knotty and sturdy, that if you come with your Herculean 
armes to twine and twist them .. they will cracke in the 
bending like a gunne. : 

Immerd (imsid), v. rare. [ad. L. type *z- 
merddre, £. im-\IM-1) + merda dung ; cf. It. tazmer- 
dare, \\. emmerder.] trans. To bury in or cover 
with ordnre. 

1635 Quarters Fondbl, Ded., Let Dors delight to immerd 
themselves in dung. 1651 W. Ames Saints Security (1652) 33 
Doe wee. .sce sonie eminent professor..immerd himselfe in 
the dung of worldly wickednesse. 1875 BRowniNG Aristoph. 
A pol. 1960 Make a muckbeap of a man, There..he remains, 
Immortally immerded, . 

Immerge (im5'1dz,imm-),v. Nowrare. (Also 
erron. emerge.) [ad. L. immergére to dip, plunge, 
sink (into), immerse, f. za- (IM-!) + mergére to 
MEnGe. Cf. F. tmmerger.} 

1. trans. To dip, plunge, put under the surfacc 
of a liquid; to immerse. 

1624 //arington's Sch. Salerne 11, 37 The eyes are not 
only: to be wasbed, but being open plainly, immerg'd. 1655 
Feiier CA. Hest. u. iv. § 4 ‘Phey pour not water upon the 
Heads of Infants, but immerge tbem in the Font. 1664 
Power Exp, Philos. w.107 The deeper you immerge the 
Tube, the higher still will the Quicksilver in the Tube rise, 
1770 Phil. Trans. LX. 304 A second method of preserving 
birds is, by immerging them in spirits. 1828 Hutton Course 
Math, 11.271 Immerge it in boiling water. 

tb. jig. To ‘drown’, ‘submerge’. Oés. 

1644 Fus Populi 34 The right of Fathers..is now emerged 
or made subordinate. 1765 Weretriciad 11 Nor let thy wit 
immerge thy reason too. ; p 

2. /ransf. and fig. To plunge into a state of action 
or thought, way of living, etc.; =IMMERSE v. 2. 

1611 SreeD Hrst. Gt. Brit. 1x. viii. (1632) 583 [They] im- 
merge themselues and their abetters into bottomlesse serui- 
tudes and distresses. 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 65 iy 
We entangle ourselves in business, immerge ourselves in 
luxury, 1829 Lanpor /aag. Conv. Wks. 1846 11. 49/2 {He] 
would immerge his country for twenty years in the most 
calamitous war, ; y 

3. intr. (for ref.) To plunge or dip oneself in a 
liqnid; to sink. Also ¢vansf. and fig. 

1706 Baynarp in Sir J. Floyer Hot 4 Cold Bath 1. 226 
They have recovered by immerging into Cold Water. 1747 
Westey Prim. Physic (1762) 76 Immerge up to the Breast 
in a warm Bath. 1779-8: Jounson L. P., Swift Wks. III. 
380 He was now immerging into political controversy. 1841 
Emerson Addr., Meth. Nature Wks, (Bohn) I. 227 And 
then immerge again into the holy silence and eternity out 
of which as a man he arose. 


tb. spec. of a celestial body: To enter the 
shadow of another in an eclipse, or to disappear 
behind another in an occultation; to sink below 
the horizon. Ods. 


1704 J. Hopvcson in Phil. Trans. XXV, 1638 At Tondon 
she [the moon] immerg’d at 38 minutes past 5 1775 R. 


IMMERSE.: 


Cuanpier Trav. Asia Minor (1825) 1. 4 The lower half of 
the orb soon after iinmerged in the hurizon. 1786-7 Bonny. 
CASTLE Astron. x. 172 When the satellite immerges iuto, or 
enierges out of Jnpiter’s shadow. ~ 

te. Ofa title or estate: To beeome merged or 
absorbed in that of a superior, so as no longer to 
have separate existence; to Merce. Obs. 

1750 Carte J/tst. Eng. 11. 868 Most of the gieat nobility 
had been destroyed .. the bulk of their estates linmerging 
into the crown. 1752 /éid, III. «52 Her son..to whom the 
title of Lennox upon its immerging in the crown, had been 
granted. 

Immergence (im3:1dzéns)._ [f. ImMence v, + 
“ENCE; ef. emergence.) The action of immerging, 
plunging, or sinking into anything. 

1859 Topn Cycl. Anat. V. 99/1 ‘Vhe pancreatic duct .. at 
the point of its immergence into the intestinal canal. 1878 
F, Fercuson Life Christ 1. x. 268 On our way to the im: 
mergence of the Jordan. ‘ 

+ Immergent, a.! Obs. Erroneous spelling of 
Emercenr, in sense ‘Unexpectedly arising’,‘ urgent’. 

1655 Furcer Ch, //ist. vy. iti. § 4 Used upon all extra- 
ordinary, and immergeni cases. 1792 Wasnincton Leté, 
Writ. 1891 X11. 248 On no occasion (unless very immergent 
ones). 

Imme‘rgent, 2.2 rare. [f. I-? + Mencent.] 
Not merging into something else. 

1837 H. H. Witson Sdakhya Adrikd 46 A discrete pein 
ciple is mergent ; the undiscrete, iminergent (indissoluble), 

Imme'rger. [f. Isaence v. + -En!.) One who 
or that which immerges or plunges into water, etc.; 
spee. a diving bird, 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+Imme‘rit, 54. Os. [f. I-24 Merir: cf. L. 
immertius undeserved ] Want of merit ; demerit. 

1628 Wither Zirit. Kememd, 1. 967 That Machivillian 
crew, who to endeare ‘Vheir base immerits, fill the royal 
eare With tales. @ 1641 Suckuinc (J.), My own immerit 
tell me it must not be for me. 1750 WarpuRton Docér. 
Grace Wks, 1811 VIN. 406 The immerit of good Works. 

+tImmerit, v. Ods.  [Back-formation from 
next.] ¢vans. Not to merit or deserve. Only in 


tImme-riting pres. pple. and f/p/. a., undeserving. 
1635 R Canew in Lismore Papers (1888) Ser. 1. IL. 222 
Those honorable fauours .. vouthsafed vnto poore immerit- 
inge me. 1659 Lady Alimony w.v. in WMazl. Dodstey XIV. 
307 Perish’d by th’ immeriting touch Of a misshapen boor ! 
1676 Baker in Rigaud Cerv. Sci. Afen (1841) 11. 10 Immerit- 
ing so immense pains and favour from you. 
tImme‘rited, #//. a. Obs. [f. li-2+ MERITED, 
after L. zmmerit-us, in sense ‘undescrved’.) Un- 
merited, undeserved. 
1600 W. Watson Decacardon (1602) 165 He is become so 
grad. -since this immerited authority came vpon him, 1667 
VateRnouse Fire Lond. 123 Upon view of his mercies im- 
Merited. 1703 Burnxitt On Aa L., Rom. xi. 6 Put into 
this state by mere grace, and immerited favours. 
tImmerito‘rious, 2. Obs. |f Im-2 + MERE 
TORIOUS.] Not meritorious ; undeserving. 
1642 Vicars God in Mount 85 An unjust and immeri- 
torious eulogic or elogie. 1753 Ass. Celibacy 81 It is 
therefore imineritorious .. to place human perfection in a 
soleinn and formal round of devotional exercises. 
Ilence Immerito‘riously adzv., undeservingly, 
1675 O. Waker, etc, Paraph, St. Pani 99 All easily, and 
immeritoriously, stand in..the truth. } 
[f. L. zm- 


+Immerritous, a. Obs. rare. . 
merit-us, that has not deserved, andeserving 
-ous.] Undeserving. without merit. 

1645 Mitton Cofast. Wks, (1851, 372 A frotby, immeritous 
and undeserving discours. ’ 

+Imme‘rsable, a. Obs. rare—. [ad. L. ém- 
mersabitis ‘that eannot be sunk’ (Horace), f. zm- 
(IM-*) + *»ersabilis, {. mersdare to dip in, immerse, 
Cf. IMMEKSIBLE!,] Incapable of being drowned. 

{2623 CockeRaM 11, Not to bee Drowned, smneasurable.| 
1676 Cotes, /mersable, which cannot be drowned, un- 
capable of immersion. 1730-6 BaiLey (folio), /mmersable, 
that cannot be dipped, etc. ' 

Immerse (im5:1s), v. [f. L. zzmers-, ppl. stem 
of immergére to dip, plunge (see IMMEKGE).] 

1. trans. To dip or plunge into a liquid; to put 
overhead in water, etc.; sfee. to baptize by im- 
mersion. , 

2613 Cawprev Jadle A lph, ied. 3), Jinmersed, dipped 
plunged. 1684-5 Boye V/rn. Waters 83 Before the W 
we immers'd it in was near boyling hot. 1772 Hv 
Bridges 65 The thickness of the pier wben dry; and ‘*, 
thickness when the pier is immersed in water. 1805 
Frul. XIV. 573 The other index .. lies in the tube of 
spirit-thermometer inimersed in the alcohol 1879 Cassi 
Techn, Educ. 1V. 354/2 Effected by immersing the meat in 
a solution of salt or pickle. , & 

b. ¢ransf. To plunge into, to bury, imbed, 
volve, or include in other things. 

1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist, Earth (1702) 10 Hetero- 
geneous Bodies, wbich I found immersed and included 
the Mass of this Sandstone. 1700 DrypEen Theodore & 47 
89 He stood, More than a mile immers'd within the w 
3745 tr. Columedla’s Husb, w. xxx, Cuttings, a foot an 
balf long, being immersed into the ground. 1809 Matkis 
Gil Blas u, i, P 3 We kenned the old cripple, immersed in 
an elbow chair. 1860 Tv-NDALL Géac. 1. xviii. 133 A traveller 
intmersed to the waist in the jaws of a fissure. é 

+c. fig. To eause to enter; to involve, enclose, 
inelnde; to merge, to sink. Ods, 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. viii. § 1 Other formes +. are 
more immersed into ne, i ue § 9. 1697 7g a 
THAM Resolves 11. xlix. 256 We ought.. to immerse oul 
private in the public safety. 1734 Watts Relig. Fnv. Ixxiii, 


IMMERSE. 


Bibe hulk of mankind, wbose souls are immersed in flesh and 
ood. 

2. transf. and fig. To plunge or sink into a 
(particular) state of body or mind; to involve 
deeply, to steep, absorb, in some action or activity. 
Chiefly Aass. or rcft. 

1664 H. More A/yst. Juig. Apol. 534 It would engage 
them not to immerse thems-lves so much into the world, 
but to live holily. 1712 W. Rocers Voy. 54 ‘The Portuguese 
immers’d themselves in Debt tothe Company. 1790 CowPrR 
Lett. 19 Apr., A youth immersed in Mathematics, 1856 
Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. ii. 314 We are immersed in diff- 
culties which we cannot explain. 1861 Buckie Cravtrs. 
(1873) LI. viii. 469 He was immersed in the most grovelling 

rstition. 

. intr. for ref. To plunge oneself, sink, become 
absorbed. “7. and fig. Now rare or Obs. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety xix. ? 2 When tbey find any prone- 
ness to immerse in faction. 1739 tr. Alearotti on ‘ Newton's 
Theory’ (1742) Uf. 191 Must it not decline towards this 
Medium and immerse into it? 

+tImme'rse, pf/. a. Obs. [ad. L. tmmers-is, 
pa. pple. of zwzmergére to IMmERGE.] Immersed. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 114-5 (Observ.), f practise, as I doe 
aduise..after long Inquiry of Things, Immerse in Matter, 
to interpose some Subject, which is Immateriate, or lesse 
Materiate. 1647 H. More Song of Soul Yo Rdr. 6/1 While 
‘Sed so immerse in the inward sense and representation of 
things. 

Immersed ‘im3-ist), A//.@. [f. IsstERSE v. + 
-ED!,]_ Dipped, plunged, or sunk in, or as in, a 
liquid. Also fig. 

1678 Cupwortn /nfell. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 553 He does not 
seem to understand thereby, such a deeply Immersed Soul, 
as would make the World an Animal, and a God. 1812 
Praveair Vat. PAZ. (1819) 1. 181 The centre of gravity of 
the immersed part. 

b. Laptized by immersion. 

1892 Daily News 1 Nov. 6/6 My question ts whether [he] 
is an immersed believer ? 

ec. Growing wholly under water. 

1860 Gray cited in Worcester. 

da. Hiol. Sunken or embedded in a surface. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 314 Jmnersed, when they 
(the eyes] are quite imbedded in the head. 1833 Sir W. 
Hooker Smith's Eng. Flora V.\. 172 Urceolarta cinerea 
—apothecia immersed solitary. 1870 J. D. Hooxer Séud. 
Flora 159 Sinm angustifolium .. Fruit shorter than in S. 
latrfolinim, with more immersed vittz. 

te. Astron. Plunged in darkness, eclipsed. 

1667 Boyce in Phil. Trans. {f. 597 The Light of the im- 
miersed Body. 1854 Mosetey Ast) on. xviii. (ed. 4) 85 The 
enlightened hemisphere now includes the south pole, and 
the north is immersed. 

Imme‘rsement. av. 
-MENT.] A plunge, a plunging. 
1827 Lytton Pelham xlix, After .. various immersements 
into back passages, and courts, and alleys. 
+Immersible (im3:1sib’l), a.! Obs. rare. [f. 
L. type *émmerstbil ts, £. im- (IM-2) + *mersrbilis, 
f. merg-dre, mers- to dip, immerse: see -IBLE. 
Cf. ImmersaBie.] That cannot sink in water ; 
‘that cannot be drowned’ (Blount Glossogr. 1636). 
1693 I. MaTHER Cases Couse. (18621 274 If Witches are 
immersible, how came they to die hy drowning in Bohemia ? 
Hence + Immersibi‘lity, incapability of sinking. 
1693 1. MATHER Cases Consc. 11862) 274 This pretended 
Gift of Immersibility attending Witches. 
Imme‘rsible, ¢.2 rare. [f. IMMERSE v. + 
IBLE.) Capable of being immersed. 

1836 in Worcester; whence in later Dicts. (some of which 
erroneously cite Blownt and Coles). 

Immersion (im5-1fan). (Also ervon. emer- 
gion.) fad. late L. razmersién-em (Arnobius), n. 
of action from zmmergére (see ImMERGE). Cf. F. 
immersion (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] The action 
of immerging or immersing. 

1. Dipping or plunging into water or other liquid, 
and ¢ransf. into other things. 

_ 1658 Prittips, /ersion, a dipping, ducking, or plunging 
in. 1664 Power Exp, Philos. 1. 123 After immersion thereof 
Into the vessel of Quicksilver. 1693 Soutn Twelve Seri, 
(1698) IIL. 86 Holding the Soul of han to be a Spiritual 
Immaterial substance [they accounted for its] failures and 
defects. .from its Immersion into, and intimate conjunction 
Witb matter. 1710 Apvison /atler No, 221 @ 5 he Doctor 
+ -Rives her Two or Three total Emersions in the Cold Bath. 
1860 Tyxpact G/ac. 1. xvi. 116 Being checked at intervals 
a a bodily immersion in the softer and deeper snow. 1882 

NES Sachs’ Bot. 876 Immersion in warm or cold water. 
1885 Century AJag. XXX. 744/1 The Monitor, with only 
twelve feet immersion, could take any position. 

b. The administration of Christian baptism by 
the dipping or plunging of the whole person in 
water: distinguished from affuston or aspersion. 

1629 Donne 80 Sern. xxxi. (1640) 309 In Baptisme we are 
sunk under water, and then raised above the water, which 
was the manner of baptizing in the Christian church, by im- 
mersion, and not by aspersion, till of late times. 1751-73 
Jortis ecl. Hist. 1x. (1846) I. 165 (It] requires of the bishops 
and presbyters that they should make use of a three-fold 
immersion in baptism under pain of being deposed. 1822 J. 

Lint Lett. Amer. 114 The immersion of seven Baptists in 
a Pool. | 1852 Hook C/r. Dict. s.v., Immersion is the mode 
of baptizing first prescribed in our office of public baptism. 

C. Alch. Reduction of a metal in some solvent. 

1683 Petrus Fleta Min. 1. 21 There are other ways of 
Catcination especially of Metals; viz. by.. Immersion. 1696 
Pratuies. /mmersiou, .. the putting Metals or Minerals, 
Into some Corrosive, that they may be reduced to a Calx. 
Vou. V. 
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da. Ceramics. The application of the glaze to 
pottery by dipping it into a vessel filled with the 
glaze-cream. 

2. transf. and fig. Absorption in some condition, 
action, interest, etc. 

1647 H. Morr. Song of Soul To Rdr. 7’1 Others, whom 
sensuall immersion or the deadnesse of Melancholy have 
more deeply seiz'd upon. 1722 Wottaston Kelig. Nat. ix. 
213 Immersion in vice and ignorance. 1840 ALison Lurope 
(1849-50) VIII. Iv. 564 Austria was about to take advantage 
of his immersion in the Peninsular War. : 

3. Astron. The disappearance of a celestial body 
behind another or in its shadow, as in an occulta- 
tion or eclipse: opp. to emerszon. 

1690 Leycourn Cu7s. Math, 818 The greatest. . Immersion 
of the Moon into the Shadow does not then happen. 1706 
Puitiairs ed. Kersey), Lhe Jaimersion of a Star (in Astrou.', 
is when it approaches so near the Sun, as to lie hid in its 
Beams. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. v.11 IE it 
is the apparent Time of an Immersion, or Emersion, that is 
observed. 1808 Pike Sources Slississ. 11. (1810) 131, I ob- 
served two immersions of Jupiter's satellites. ne 

4. Microscopy. Yhe introduction of a liquid, as 
water or oil, between the object-glass and the 
object. 1875, 1877 [sce 5]. 

5. attrib , as (sense 1) gmmersion bath, (1b) im- 
mersion robe, (4) tmmerston finid, lens, objective, 
paraboloid, system, 

1875 Ksicut Dict. Mech, mmersion-lens, an acbromatic 
objective for the microscope, which is used with a drop of 
water between the front lens and the glass cover of the 
object examined, to prevent the extreme refraction of the 
luminous pencils if air is present. 18977 Atheuzum 3 Nov. 
569 3 Dr. Edmonds gave a description of his new Immersion 
Paraboloid, and explained its use. .salts of lead in glycerine 
being specially recommended as the immersion fluid 1894 
H. Garnener Unoff. Patriot 28 As he arose from the water 
his face was radiant, and when he had removed his immer- 
sion robe, his eyes filled with happy tears. 1897 ALLBUTT 
Syst. Med. W1. 60 Where external treatment is carried out 
- hy simple hot immersion baths, 

Immersionism (im51faniz’m). [f. Iwsicrsion 
+-1sM.] The doctrine or practice of immersion in 
baptism. 

1845 J. A. James in Ess. Chr. Union iv. 166 Independency, 
Immersionism or Methodism. 1884 C/r, Yfaes 413,1 The 
Paptistic craze of immersionism, 

So Imme‘rsionist, one who advocates or prac- 
tices baptismal immersion; in quot. 1880 used 
playfully = bather. 

1846 Worcester (citing Hinton). 1880 Lussock in Frad. 
Liun, Soc. XV. No. 83. 173 Leaving the doomed iminer- 
sionist to her hard fate. 1897 Chreago Advance 20 May 
668 ’3 Connected with immersionist churches. 

+tImme'rsive, 2. Oés. [f. L. ¢umers-, ppl. 
stem of rmemergére (see IMMERGE) + -1VE.] Charac- 
terized by or involving immersion. 

1635 Swan .Sfec. A/. 143 (L.) The sun's immersive heat 
doth so boil the water in the cloud,..it looketh red when it 
falleth. 1694 Satmon Bates’ Disp. (1713) 448/2 You are to 
take pure Sol; it ts made pure by an immersive Calcination. 

Immesh, var. of EXMESH vz. 

+tImme‘thoded, 2. Obs. rare. 
METHOD sé. + -ED?.] 
methodical. 

1653 WatrRuouseE fol, Learn. 157 Their sudden thoughts, 
immethoded discourses, and slovenly sermocinations, 

Immethodic (imepedik,imm-), a. [f. Im-2 + 
MeTHopIc.] =next. 

1858 Cartyce Fredk. Gt. 1 t. (1872) I. 9 As if there were 
not in Nature, for darkness, dreariness, unmethodic plati- 
tude, anything comparable to him. 

Immethodical (imé}p-dikal, imm-), 2. [f. 
Im-%4 Meruopicat.] Not methodical; having no 
method ; unmethodical. 

1605 G. Power Refut. Epist. by Puritan Papist 54,1 will 
not follow the Liheller in his immethodicall and idle Di- 
gressions. 1684 tr. Aouet's Merc. Compit. vi. 171 Although 
this Remedy be accounted .. Empirical, immethodical and 
incertain, 1708 Hearne Collect. 7 May O. H. 5.) f1. 107 
A very flat immethodical, and poor leaden Discouise. 1821 
Lams Elia Ser. 1. Old & New Schoolut., My reading has 
been lamentably desultory and immethodical. 

Immetho-dically, a/v. [f. prec. + -Ly?. 
Tu an immethodical manner; without method; 
unmethodically. 

1624 Burton Auat. Mel, Democr. to Rdr. (ed. 2) 9 He 
jumbles vp many things together immethodically. 1704 
Hearne Duct Fist. (1714) I. 126 He inay both be led 
astray, by consulting Authors of uncertain Credit, and..by 
immethodically disposing those good ones he does look into. 
1779-81 Jouxson L. P., Garth Wks. IT1.26 His notions are 
half-formed, and his materials immethodically confused. 

Immetho-dicalness. [f. as prec. + -Nrss.] 
Immethodical quality or condition; want or absence 
of method; unmethodicalness. 

1661 Boye Style of Script. (1675) 60 Sometimes, too, the 
seeming immethodicalnesse of the New T'estament..is due 
to the inconvenient distinction of cbapters and verses now 
in use. a16g0 Horxins Serv. xxi. (R.), Immethodicalness 
breeds confusion. 3 

Immethodize (ime'pédaiz), v. [f. In-2 + 
MetTHop + -31zE.) ‘rans. To emancipate from 
method ; to render unmethodical. 

181: Lams £ss. Trag. Shaks., A mighty irregular power of 
teasoning, immethodized from the ordinary purposes of life. 

Immetrical (imetrikal, imm-), a. [f. Im-2 
+ Merricat.] Not metrical; unmetrical. 


{f. Im-* + 
Having no method; un- 
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1s98 CHapman //iad To Radr., French and [talian most 
imnictrical, Their many syllables in harsh collision. 1884 
SwtnBuRNE in 19¢/ Cent. May 779 Cowley’s ‘immetrical ’ 
irregularity. 1895 Atheneum 22 June 796/1 When the word 
following fe begins with a vowel, the line is absolutely im- 
metrical. 

Hence Imme'‘trically adv., Imme‘tricalness. 

1862 F. Hare Saukhya-sdra Pref. 12 nofe, With respect to 
the immetricalness of the tenth Wazikd, 1885 SwinpurNr. 
in 19f/ Cent, Jan. 73 The rightt-kand margin of the line thus 
immetrically printed. 

+Immew (imiz)\, v. Obs. [f. Im-1 + Mew v.]} 
trans. To mew or coop up; to keep in restraint or 
confinement. 

16.. Song in Lloyd Jew, (1668) 96 (T.) My soul is free as 
ambient air, Although my baser part's immew’d. 

Immigrant (i'migrant), a2. and sé. [ad. L. 
tmmigrant-em, pres. pple. of zmmigrare to IMmi- 
GRATE, after emzgrant (1734).] 

A. adj. Immigrating. 

1805 Soutnry Let. to C. W. WW. Wynn 6 Apr. in Life 
(1850) II. 323 To let the immigrant monastics associate to- 
gether here. 1885 E. A. Scndrer in Proc. Roy. Soc. 
XXXVIII. 90 As to the origin of these immigrant cells, it 
may be regarded as certain that they have passed inwards 
from the epithelium. 1897 Daily .Vews 31 Aug. 4/7 Both 
[races] are immigrant, and European, not indigenous to the 
soil. 

B. sé. One who or that which immigrates; a 
person who migrates into a conntry as a settler. 

1792 Betkxap Hist. New Hampsh. W1. Pref.6 There is 
another deviation from the strict letter of the English dic- 
tionaries which is found extremely convenient in our 
discourses on popnlation. .. The verb faimigra‘e and the 
nouns wawuyrant and imutgration are used without 
scruple in some parts of this volume. /éid. III. 473. 
1809 Kenpacte Tuer. If. lv. 252 Janigrant is perhaps: 
the only new word, of which the circumstances of the 
United States has in any degree demanded tke addition 
to the English language. a1817 ‘I. Dwicut 7rav. New 
Eug, etc. (1921) 11.232 Immigrants are crowding to it from 
New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 1876 
GraostoxE Homeric Synchr. 216 The son of Perseus, a 
foreigner and immigrant into Greece. 

attrib. 1864 1). A. WeEtts Our Burden & Strength 24 The 
immigrant lauding depot in New York City. 

Immigrate (i'migret,, v. [f. L. tmmigrat., 
ppl. stetn of ramigrare to remove or go into, f. 
zm- (IM-1) + mifgrare to MIGRATE.) 

1. zuér. To come to settle in a country (which is 
not one’s own); to pass into a new habitat or place 
of residence (é¢. and fg.). 

1623 CockERraM, /unnigra/e, to goe dwell in some place. 
165: Cuarteton Lphes. & Crum. AMatrons Ww (1668) €7 In 
exchanging words, they eachange spirits: and immigrate 
into the wishes they utter. 1792 [see InsiGRANT 54.]. 1845 
MeCuttocu Vacation 1, iti, (1852! 94 If foreign labourers... 
be pernritted freely to immigrate into the country. 

2. trans. To bring in or introduce as settlers. (Cf. 
EMIGRATE 2.) 

1896 Daily News 13 Feb. 5/7 By carving out a new 
autonomous district, to which the Armenians would be im- 
migrated. 1898 Mesto, Gas. 14 May 2/3 The expense of 
immigrating coolie lahour from the East Indies. 

Ilence I‘mmigrated, I-mmigrating //f/. adjs. 

1869 Farrar fam. Speech iii. (1873) 100 Professor Munk 
.. believes that the Phoenicians were an immigrating race. 
1882 Nep. tollo. Repr. Prec. Alet. U.S. 541 In Venezuelan 
Guyana, where immigrated Corsicans are the principal 
Tiiners. 1885 E. A. ScHAFER in Proc. Ney. Soe. XX XVIII. 
89 The carrying of fatty particles into the lacteals..by the 
inimigrating leucocytes. ane 

Immigration (imigré*jon). [n. of action 
from IMMIGRATE: see -ATION.] ‘The action of 
immigrating ; entrance into a country for the pur- 
pose of settling there. 

1658 Puicwips, /wuigration, a going to dwell, a passing 
into. 1774 Wartox Hist. Eng, Poetry Diss. i. (1840) {.18 The 
Saracens..at their immigration into Spain about the ninth 
century. 1792 J. Freemanin Belknap //ist. New Hampsh. 
111.476 The product is21553, the amount of immigrations into 
New-flampshire in 23 years. 1804 C. 3. Brown tr. Volucy's 
brew Soil U.S. 262 note, Vhere is a large party in the state 
who abhor and discourage immigration. 1858 GLADSTONE 
Homer 1. 284 Successive immigrations of bodies of refugees. 


Immigrator (imigré'ta1). rare. [agent-n. in 
].. form from ImMIcRate.] One who immigrates ; 
an immigrant. 

1836 Lytron Athens (1837) f. 98 If no Egyptian Hiero- 
phant accompanied the inimigrators. 

Immigratory (i'migie'tari, -étari), @. rare. 
[f. as prec., after migratory.) Of or pertaining to 
immigration. 

1897 Naturalist Jan. 13 The season has been marked by 
two very pronounced moveinents fof birds]. The first of 
them, probably both immigratory and emigratory, during 
the first week in September. 

+Immind, inmi-nd, v. 0s. [f. Iu-! 
+Mixp sb] ¢rans. To putin mind, to remind. 

1647 M. Hupson Div. Right Govt. u. x. 146 To immind 
man of his owne infirmity. 1657 Trapp Coun. Esra Vi. 19 
To inmind them of that signal mercy. 1660 5. Fisuer 
Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 477 The Bible, which doth ,. 
immind men, that forget them to mind the Light and Spirit. 

Imminence (iminéns). fad. late L. rvit- 
néntia, {. Zmmincnt-: see IMMINENT and -ENCE.] 

l. The fact or condition of being imminent or 
impending. rae 

1655 Futcer Ch. //ist, iu. i. § 28 Rufus..on the imminence 
of any danger or distress .. promised them the releasing of 
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their taxes. 1782 //ist. Europe in Ann, Reg. (1783) 56/2 
The imminence of the danger. 1850 Merivace Kom. Amp. 
(1852) 11. 6 The apparent imminence of intestine war. _ 

2. That which is imminent; impending evil or 
peril. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. v. x. 13, 1... dare all imminence 
that gods and men Addresse their dangersin. 1882 Quain’s 
Med. Dict. 1151/2 The morbid imminences of this age are 
few. 

Imminency (i‘minénsi). [f. as prec.: sce 
-ency.J The quality of being imminent; immi- 
nent character. 

1665 R. B. Comment 2 Tales 36 In regard both of the 
apparency and imminency of thal danger. 1806 Ann. Reg. 
224 Until the precise extent and immunency of the danger 
should he ascertained. 1871 Macoure Mem. Patmos i. 15 
This predicted imminency of the Advent. 

Imminent (i‘minént), 2. Also 6-8 erron. 
iminent, eminent (see Eminent 6). fad. L. 
tmminens, -Enl-em, pres. pple. of zmminire to pro- 
ject or lean over, ovcrhang, impend, be near, f. 
tm- (IM-!) +-mincre, as in éminére: cf. EMUNENT. 
Cf. F. tmminent (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of an event, ctc. (almost always of evil or 
danger): Impending threateningly, hanging over 
one’s head ; ready to befall or overtake one; close 
at hand in its incidence; coming on shortly. 

1628 GARDINER in Pocock Aec. Ref 1. 1. 115 Fear. .beisg 
so imminent and lately felt. 1555 EneN Decades 103 lre- 
seruation from so many iinininent perels. 1593 SHAKS.2 //cn. 
VJ,v. ili, 19 Vou haue defended me from imminent death. 
1604 — Ot. 1. iii, 136 Haire-breadth scapes i’ th’ imminent 
deadly breach. @ 1661 Futcer MVorthies (1840. III. 3 Pre- 
saging their intended and imminent destruction 1769 
Rosertson Chas, V (1813) III. vit. 26 ‘To oppose, first of all, 
the nearest and most imminentdanger. 1875 Srupns Consé. 
/tist. UL. xviti. 27 Invasion was imminent. 1883 C. J. 
Wits Mod, /’ersia 330 In an Austrian lottery..a drawing 
was imminent. — 

+2. Remaining fixed or intent (fon something). 
Obs. [L. zmminére in sense ‘to be intent upon ’.] 

1641 Mitton Reform, 1. 65 Their eyes ever imminent 
upon worldly matters. ; 

3. In litcral sensc : Projecting or leaning forward ; 
overhanging. 

1727 W. Matuer Vug. Man's Contp. 27 Eminent, famous. 
/minent, over head. 1858 HawtHorne ‘ry. & /t. Froeds. 
(1872) I. 38 Heights hegan to rise imminent above our way. 

+4. Confuscd with ImmManenr. Ods. 

1605 VewsteGan Dec, /ntell. iv. (1628) 108 This..requireth 
an imminent reason to be sought for. 1644 Hunton I fn. 
Treat. Monarchy v. 40 Now Legislation is an imminent 
Act, Consistirfg in a meer expression of an Authoritative 
Will. 1677 Gitpin Demonol. (1867 24 Our present fornied 
thoughts, the immediate and imminent acts of the mind. 
1856 Dove Logic Chr, frarth v. i. § 2. 272 The moral law of 
the conscience is the most .. imminent of all that can he 
called Knowledge. 

+5. Confused with Eminent a. Obs. 

1642 J. Vicars God in Monnt 15 Some imminent Scois. 

Imminently (i-minéntli), adv. (Also 6-7 
erron, emi-: see EM{NENTLY 5.) [f. prec. +-L¥2.] 
In an imminent manner ; impendingly; threaten- 
ingly. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. JV 219 The evill fate and 
destenie of her hushande, whiche eminently (1568 GrarTon 
706 iminentlye] before her iyes, she sawe to approche. 1646- 
1670 [see EmiNeNTLY 5]. 1786 Burke !V. //astings Wks. 1842 
IL. 454 [He] did .. shake the whcle foundation of British 
authority, and imminently endanger the existence of the 
British nation in India, 1898 Dasly News 10 Sept. 5/3 The 
left attack .. was, I think, never imminently dangerous. 

Immingle (inming’l, imm-), v. [f Im-1 + 
MINGLE v.] ¢rans. To mix or blend intimately; 
to mingle, intermingle. 

1606 Hottanp Suefon. 199(R.) Let earth with fire imingled 
be. 1649 Evetyn Liberty & Serv. v. Misc. Writ. (1805) 33 
Crimes so easily immingle themselves. 1726-46 1'HOMSON 
Summer 551 Where purity and peace immingle charms. 
1848 CLouGH Bothie v. 28 Themselves..accepied into it, im- 
mingled, as truly Part of it as are the kine in the field. 

b. utr. (for ref.). 

1848 CLouGH Amours de l'oy. 11. 9 Where, upon Apen- 
nine slope, with the chestnut the oak-trees tuimingle. 

Hence Immi‘ngling vé/. sé. 

1855 Pusey Doctr. Real Presence Note 1,114 He is divided 
indivisibly in all, on account of the immingling (€aefer). 

+Immi-nish, v. Ols. Also 5 enmenuse, 
emenische. [ME. exmenuse,a. OF. enmenutsier, 
enmentisser, repr. L. type *tnmiuitiare (see 
AMENUSE), refashioned as ementsh, and ultimately 

(after L. tveminiére) as immintsh, Cf, AMINISH, 
DiuinisH, Minisx.]} 

a. trans. To diminish; to belittle ; 

To become less, decrease. 

14.. Life Alexander (MS. Lincoln A.i. 17 Mf. 32) (Halliw.) 
And his gudnesse be nathynge enmenuste therby. /ii. 
If. 48 Macedoyne saile waxe ay lesse and lesse, and emenische 
day bi day. 1562 Cooper Ausw. Priv. M/asse (Parker Soc.) 

163 So to imminish and debase the weight of Christ’s Com- 
mandmenis, 1565-73 — 7/esaurus, Lenare authoritatem, 
.-to imminish. : ; 
+I-mminute, @. Obs. [ad. L. fmminitt-us, 

pa. pple. of zzminzucre to lessen, f. ta- (IM-1) + 

miniutére to lessen.) Diminished, lessened. 

a 1681 Warton Eclipses Wks. (1683) 106 In those Eclipses 
+. we suffer by reason of the Imminute Influence of the 
Sun toward us. 


b. tntr. 
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+Imminu'tion. Obs. [ad. L. tveminition-em, | 


n. of action f. taminucre: sce prec]  Diminu- 
tion, lessening, decrease. 

1590 Barroucu .Weth. Physick v. iv. (1639) 269 This.. 
sodaine and often imminulion of the tumour. 1657 J 
Cosin Canon Script. ii. 14 Without any Addition, Imminu- 
tion, or Alteration, 1788 Warburton's Div. Legat. v. ii. 
Note H., Wks. 111. 205 Where is the absurdity of Dr. Spen- 
cer's gradual declension or imminution of the Theocracy? 

Immira‘culous, @. nonce-wd. [f. Im-2 + 
Miracutovs.] Non-miraculous. 

1880 FAaiRBAIRN Sfud. Life Christ xii. (1881) 200 These.. 
records of so-called ntiraculous events—so finely natural 
and immiraculous in tone, 

+Immi‘re, v. Obs. Also7en-. [f. IM-1 + 
Mink sé.) ¢vans. To immerse in mire; also fig. 

1611 Foro, /buare, to enmud, to enbog, to enmire. 
1652 Urouuart Fewed Wks. (1834! 280 Most of them do 
imrire their spirits into worldly projects. 

Immiscibility (imisibi liti). [f. next +-1Ty: 
ch. F. tmmiscebilité (Littré).] The quality of 
being immiscible ; incapacity of mixing. 

1807 Edin. Nev. X. 145 [le has investigated .. the causes 
of this immiscibility. 1881 4 thenaum 6 Aug. 165 2 qually 
typical was his (Landor's] immipscit iliry. ‘ The worst of John 
Bull’, once said a famous American, ‘is that he won't mix’. 

Immiiscible \imi'sib'l, a. [f. Im-% + Muis- 
ciBLE. Cf. F. gmdsctble Littré, who cites a 
L. tmmésctiilis from Quicherat).) That cannot 
be mixed ; incapable of inixture. 

1671 J. Weester MJetallogr. xxvi. 336 Wismuth .of a 
brittle immiscible earth. 1751 /’Al. Trans. XLVIL. 258 
A blackish liquid. .absolutely immiscible with water. 1833 
Citatmers Const, A/an (1835) IL. vii. 30 Like water and oil, 
they are immiscible. 

IIciice Immi scibly adv., without capability of 
mixture. 

1884 H. D. Trawe New Lucian 116, 1 would that the 
hosis of darkness were thus immiscibly divided from the 
army of light. 

+ Immi'serable, a. Obs. rare-°, [ad. L. im- 
miserabilis unpitied, f. zm- (IM-%) + merseribtlis 
Misenasce.] ‘Whom none pittieth’ (Cockeram, 
1623). 

+Immi'ss, v. Ols. Also 7 immise. 
immiss-, ae stem ol gmmillére to Imsit. 
immise cf. premise.) trans. = Init. 

1647 J. Hate Poems uu. too Whether the Sun will er’e 
immise Light 10 mine cyes. 1669 Gate Crt, Gentiles 1. i. 
iii. s6 A Splendour. .immissed into thai dark Mater. 

Immission /imi‘fon,imm-). Now rare. [ad.L. 
tmmusston-em, n. of action f. zmmitiére to Insurr. 
Cf. obs. F. zmmission | The action of immitting; 
insertion, injection, admission, introduction. The 
opposite of emzssron. 

1678 Banister //ist, Wan vin. 102 The strife therof 
(‘how the sight is made‘) as yet is vnder iudgement, as 
touchyng emission, and immission, 1612 Drayton /’oly-olb, 
x. Notes 165 The Norihwinde (much accounted of among 
builders..for immission of pure ayre), 1651 JER. TAvYLor 
Serm, for Year. xxii. 281 God does not give immissions 
and miracles from heaven to no purpose. 1713 Dernam 
Phys.-Theol. 5 note, After such frequent Compressures, and 
immission of fresh Air. 1856 Masson Ess., Wordsw. 349 
The..theory of..aliernate immission and withdrawal of 
power, as regulating the progress of tbe universe. 

b. sfec. in Eucharistic use: =CosMixtion 6. 

1846 Maskeut Auc. Liturgy 115 note, The mystical inten- 
tion of the Immission into the Cup. | 1877 J. D. Campers 
Div, Worship 378 The Solemn Immission into the Chalice 
of one Portion or of one Hostia. /d/d. 386. 

e. That which is immitted. 

1526 /zler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 146 Immyssyons of the 
ennemy, that be euyll suggestyons. 1649 Jer. Tavror G4 
Exemp. Pref. ? 32 Faith ts presented to be an infused grace, 
an immission from God. . 

+Immi'stion. Ods. [n. of action from L. 
tmmiscé-ré to mix intimately: see IMMISCIBLE and 
-10N.] Intimate mixture or mingling. 

1658tr. Porta's Nat. Magic x. xv. 272 By continual solution 
and immistion, so to distil them [etc.]. 

Immit (imi't), v7 Now rare or Obs. [ad. L. 
zmmillére to send in, introduce, etc., f. zz- (Im-1) 

+mitlére to send.] ¢rans. To put in, insert, 
inject, infuse; to let in, admit, introduce (things 
material or immaterial) ; the opposite of ev77. 

1578 Banister Hist. A/ant. 24 The .. heades [of the ribs] 
are immitted into the bodyes of the Vertebres. 1652 GauLe 
Magastrom. 20 It was his dream (divinely immiited). 1669 
Bovte Contu. New Exp. 11. (1682) 141 The Air being 
immitied. 1705 Greexnitt Art of Embalming 273 This 
Balsamic Liquor thus Clysterwise immitied into the Intestins. 
1834 G. S. Faser Prim. Doctr. Election (1836) Pref. 18 It 
(new doctrine] has, as Tertullian speaks, been zmsectted or 
det in or introduced at a later period. 

[ad. L. ém- 


ame Be 
With 


That cannot be mitigated, softened, or appeased ; 
implacable ; not to be toned down. 

1576 Freminc Panopt. Epist. 19 What cause was there.. 
that the malice of my minde should be immitigable? 17.. 
Harris (J.), Did she mitigate these immitigable, these iron- 
hearted men? 1814 Soutuey Roderick xvu. He..on his 
flesh .. inflicts Fierce vengeance with immitigable hand. 
1831 TreLaAwNey Adv. Vounger Sor W1. 138 For four or 
five days and nights the pain was immitigable. 1887 Swtn- 
BURNE Stud. Prose & Poetry (1894) 188 The principle or the 
impulse of universal and immitigable charity. 


IMMOBILE. 


Hence Immi'tigably adv., in an immitigable 
manner or degree. 

1824 Westm. Rev. 1. 437 The most unavoidably and im- 
mitigably painful incidents of life. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
ach § All vii. 104 Mr. Bland looked as immitigably 
solemn as ever, 1854 N. HawTHorne /:ng. Note-Lks. U1, 308 
Much that is most valuable must be immuitigably reject 

Immix (imiks), v. Now rare. [The pa. pple. 
tmmuat is found in 13th c.; also a vb. ImMixr; 
both from L. tmmixt-us, pa. pple. of tmmiscere. 
he present stem mmx was of later appearance, 
and duc to the analysis of immix-¢ as a pa. pple. 
of Ing. formation, implying a present of this 
form. Cf. Comix, AbDMIx, which had a like 
origin.) ¢vans. To mix in (wrth something else) ; 
to mix intimately, mix up, commingle. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls: 1. 295 The peple..kepe the 
maneres and consuetudes of Frenche men, to whom thei 
were immixte, 1528 Garpiner in Pocock Rec. Ref 1. 1. 113 
We immixed such things and reasons as might serve. 1563- 
87 Foxe A.4 M4. 1596) 58/1 The Loie immixed the eucharist, 
and dropt it in sofilie into the mouth of the old man. 1596 
Svenser #. Q, 1v. in. 47 Amongst her teares immixing 
prayers meeke. 1671 Mitton Samson 1657 Samson with 
these imimixt, inevitably Pulled down the same destruction 
on himself. 1791 Burns /:legy Miss Lurnet iv, Ye heathy 
wastes immixd with reedy fens, 1882 F. W. Myves 
Renewal of Youth 205 How oft shall evening’s slant and 
crintyon fire Immix the earthly and divine desire ! 

b. refi. Vo involve, or ‘nix oneself up’ 2g or 
weth somethiny). 

1593 R. Barnes Parthenophit xxxiiit, in Arb, Carner V. 
357 Lest my better part To milder objects should itself 
Inmix. 1671 7xue Nonconf, 124 Immixing theinselves by 
privilege in secular Courts and affaires. 1748 J. Geppes 
Compos, Antients 244 Uaving..immixed himself with the 
real 70 on, 

c. intr. (for refl.). 

1681 No /’rotestant-/'lot 9 Many others ..immix with 
them, and cooperate to promote their designs. : 

Ilence Immi-xed f//. a., mixed np, commingled, 

1855 Bai.ey A/ystic 80 Millet and lenul, and a thousand 
one As many and as immixed as Psyche slipped Through 

er sad fingers, 1858 — The Age 199 Nor host immixed 
that_by Propontic wave Its ranks deployed. 

+Immiu‘xable, a. Obs. [f. Im-2 + MixaBug,} 
Ineapable of being mixed ; immiscible. 

1641 Witkins A/ath, Magick u. iv. (1648° 175 Fill it with 
such liquors as may be clear of the same colour, immixahle. 

+ Immixt, immixed(imi‘kst), a. Obs. [orig. 
ad. L. émmixt-us, f. tm- (IM-2) + mixtus MIXED.] 
Not inixed, uniningled, ptrc, simple. 

1622 S. Waro Life of laith in Death (1627) 101 The soule 
is..elder and more excellent sister to the body immixt and 
separable. 1638 Sik T. HeERwert 7raz, ‘ed. 2) 339 They 
[the Chinese) are the most ancient and immixt people in the 
Universe. a 1640 JACKSON Creed xt. i § 2 The divine 
nature or Godhead ts simple, pure, and immixt. 1659 Evetyn 
Let. lo Boyle 3 Sept. in B.'s Wks, +1772) V1. 291 ‘Vo assure 
you .. how pnre and immixed the design is from any other 
than the public interest. 

lence + Immi‘xtness, -edness. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angelis 125 Sincerity is im- 
mixednesse, and rightnesse of ends. ’ P 

+Immi‘xt, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. tmmixt, 
ppl. stem of ¢vemescére: sce Immix, Cf. the parallel 
early vbs. admixl, commixt.) trans. =IMMIX. 

1432-50 tr. A/igdcn (Rolls) 1, 13 Take some versus of that 
nowble..poete called Ilomerus, and adde or immixte theym 
unto his werkes, 1523 St. Papers Hen, VI11,1V, 89 Im- 
myxting..your certificates and communications with drede 
of raysing of the Kinges armye. 

+Immi‘xtion. Ols. rare. In 7 immixion. 
[f. L. zwemixt-, ppl. stem of smitscére: see -10N.] 
The action of mixing in. 

1653 R.G. tr. acon'’s /Jist. Winds 181 Of winds which 
are made by immixion of vapours. ; 

+Immixture!. Ods. rare. [f. Im-2 + Mix- 
TURE, after ImMIxt @.] The condition of being un- 
mixed; freedom from mixture ; purity, simplicity. 

1648 WV. Mountacur Devout Ess. t. xiv. § 3. 190 7 
wherein our love is the most defective, which is simpli 
and immixture. Meets. 4 , 

Immixture2 (imikstitz). [f. L. ¢mmixt-, 
ppl. stem of famisccre to IMMIX + -URE, as 
ad. L. */mmitxtira: cf. admixture, commixture 
The action of immixing or mixing up; inum 
mixture, commingling ; the fact of being * mixed 
up’ or involved (27 something). | 

1859 Gutuck & Times Paint, 240 The immixture of oil 
with the colours. 1865 J. Grote Treat. Moral /deas 
(1876) 28 The immixiure of the pollen with the stig 
1888 Bryce Amer. Commw., xxiv.(1889 1. 256 To avoid 
immixture in political strife. 1889 Stevenson Master | 
B. vi. 166 Repenting tbe temerity of my immixture in affairs 
So private. — : P ae 

Immobile (imébil), 2. Also 4 in-mobill. 5 
immobyle, 6 -il, immoble, imoble. [a. F. um- 
mobile (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. zmmobihs, 
f, im- (Im-2) + mdbilis MoBILE.] Incapable of 
moving or of being moved, immovable (7/2. and 
fig.); fixed, stable. Also less strictly: That does 
not move; motionless, stationary. (In first quot. 
= IMMOVABLE A. 3.) ; 

¢1340 Hamrote Prose Tr, 11 Thou sall noghte couayte 
hous or ober thynge mobill or in-mobill of bi negbtbour 
with wrange. 1490 Caxton Eueydos xix. 69 Eneas -- 
holdyng hys syght alwayes Immobhyle atte anothre syde 


} 
. 


IMMOBILITATE. 


tban vpon dydo. 1545 Jove Exp. Dan. v.(R.), It is not 
laufull to breke them [laws] : but they be ferme and immoble. 
1549 Compt. Scot. vi. 48 Al the thyng that circuitis this .. 
fyrst mobil, is immobil and mouis nocht. 1559 W. Cun- 
NINGHAM Costnogr. Glasse 17,1 do imagine..A. D. to be 
the axe tree, and imoble. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles .v. 141 
Frequent repeted custonie in sin renders the conscience.. 
ohdurate..whereby sin becomes necessary and immobile. 
1859 G. Merepitn &. Fevere/ xxxviii, The fruits hung 
immobile on the boughs. 1864 Massie, a Stray 1. 200 
His immobile features did not alarm the young suitor. 


+ Immobi'litate, v. Ols. rare. [f. med.L. 
tmmobttital-, ppl. stem of zmmodbiliiare, f. im- 
mobilis IMMOBILE: cf. mdb¢ttare to render mov- 


able.] ¢rans. To render incapable of movement. 

1654 Vutvain Theoret. Theol. ii. 46 Adams supermatural 
Gao given to corroborat him, did not immobilitat his wil 
to evil. 

Immobility (imobiliti). fa. F. zmmobihité 
(13-14th c. it Hatz.-Darm.) orad. L. tvemddbilitas, 
-latem, n. of quality f. zmmobilis IMMOBILE.] The 
quality or condition of being immobile; incapacity 
of moving, or of being moved; fixedness, stability ; 
motionlessness. (/:¢. and fiz.). 

1483 Caxton Gokd. Leg. 25 b/1 In dyvynyte, in eternite, 
in situacion of immobylyte. a 1617 Bayne Ox Eph. (1658) 
55 The immobility of Gods word. 1664 Power Exf. 
Philos. 1. 153 A Magnetical Demonstration of the Earth’s 
Immobility. 1732 ArsutHNot Rules of Diet 367 A Palsy 
is an Immohility of a Muscle from Relaxation. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 263 Estates for years are considered 
tn law as chattels real, being an interest in real property, of 
wbich tbey bave one quality, immobility, which denominates 
them real. 1860 \W. Cottins Vom, tivhite 1. ix. 102 There 
was an unnatural immobility in her face. 

b. concr. =IMMoVABLE B. (so0vce-use). 

1873 Browninc Red Cott. Nt.-eap 132 Still is for sale.. 
that same chateau With all its immobilities. 

Immobilize (imabilsiz), v. fad. F. fvmo- 
biliser (1835 Dict. Acad.), f. immobile: cf. mobz- 
lize.) trans. To render immobile; to fix im- 
movably ; to keep (a joint or limb) without motion 
for surgical purposes ; to render (troops) incapable 
of being mobilized; to withdraw (specie) from 
circulation, holding it against bank-notes. 

1871 Daily News 4 Jan., To oblige the enemy to immobi- 
lize around us considerable forces. 1872 Contemp. Rev. 
XX. 581 ]It] puts an end to the tdea of future progress by 
immobilizing the organization of the present. 1879 Sv. 
George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 769 The patient..had his limh 
placed upon a cushion without being immobilised. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 12 Dec. 6/3 The Italian écus, being immo- 
bilized in tbe State and in the Latin Union treasuries. 
1898 M. P. Suiee Fellow Danger 131 ‘Vhe whole Allied 
navy..had been almost immobilised for lack of steam-fuel. 

Hence Immobiliza tion, the action or process of 
immobilizing ; coer. specie withdrawn from circu- 
lation. - 

1882 Quain’s Med. Dict. 780/1 Immobilization ]of a dis- 
eased joint] should not be continued longer than necessary. 
1894 Datly News 28 July 7/4 The immobilisation of the 
Italian banks will be distributed as follows: To the Bank 
of Italy about 400 million francs Jetc.]. 

Immoble, obs. var. of ImMoBive. 


+Immodelize, v. Ods. rare. [f. Im-1 + 
MobE.iz8.} ¢rans. To model, mould, fashion. 

1649 J. Ectistone tr. Behmen’s Ep. vi. § 37 The formed 
or immodellized Science. 7d. vii. § 9 The pride of the 
Devill..hath so imprinted and tmmodellized it selfe on the 
Image of man. 

+Immo-deracy. Oés. rare. [f. IaMoDERATE: 
see -acY.] Immoderateness, want of moderation, 
excess. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor, 1. § 1 The strength of 
delight is in its seldomness.. Mediocrity is its Life and 
immoderacy its Confusion. 1686 Goap Celest. Badtes 1. iv. 
195 All Verdure by the tmmoderacy of the Season is 
parch’d und burnt. 

t+tImmoderancy. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. 
tmmoderantia, {. zm- (IM-2) + moderant-em, pres. 
pple. of moderari to MopEeRaTe.] = prec. 

(1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ep... ii. 7 He by a decolla- 
tion of all hope annihilated his [God's] mercy, this by an 
tmmoderancy thereof destroyed his justice. 

Immoderate (imp'dért), 2. Also § in.. 
[ad. L. immoderat-us unbounded, unrestrained, 
excessive, f. zm- (IM-2%) + moderatus MODERATE. ] 

1. Not moderate; exceeding usual or proper 
limits; excessive, extravagant, too great. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. xxvi. (1495) 460 In- 
moderate heete greuyth fysshe. 1533 Etvor Cast. //elthe 
(1539) 48a, Immoderate slepe maketh the body apt vnio 
palsies, 1601 F. Gopwin Bfs. of Eng. 471 By reason of 
these immoderate expenses he became so bare, that Jetc.] 
3712 BuvcELt Sfect. No. 277 P14 Her Necklace was of an 
Immoderate length. 1855 Macautav /ist, Eng. xxi. 1V. 
576 His immoderate zeal against the unfortunate clan. 

b. Of persons: Wanting in moderation ; going 
beyond reasonable bounds in action or opinion; 
extreme. 

¢ 1450 Lyne. Svcrees 939 In his departyng whoo is inmo- 
derat, This to seyn whoo is nat mesurable In bis Rychesse 
but disordinat, Is Callyd prodigus. 1638 F. Junius Pasut. 
o Ancients 279 Pindarus was immoderate in the ornaments 
of his poesie. 1791 Burke 7h. French AG. Wks. VII. 45 The 

+-government..wbich the immoderate republicans began so 
very lately to introduce into Holland. 1890 Darly News 
12 Dec. 3/3 Mr. Labouchere..said.. He was nota moderate 


hut an iminoderate Liberal. 
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+ 2. Unrestrained in feeling, passions, or conduct ; 
intemperate. Ods. (exc. as implied in 1). 

1497 Bre. Atcock A/ons Perfect. Biij, A man wrothe is so 
immoderat that he knowith not what he sayth. 1567 
Maptet Gr. Forest Pref., I tberefore desire a Reader not 
learned, but vnskilfull ; yet ratber learned than immoderate. 
«1635 Naunton /ragm. Reg. (Arb.) 55 Those immoderate 
courses of his youth. 1659 D. Prete /mpr. Sea 19 “ole, 
Alexander was continent, yet immoderate. 1696 Puittirs 
(ed. 5), /senoderate, observing no measure, intemperate 
beyond excess. 

+3. Without limits, boundless ; very great. rare. 

¢1480 Sf. Ursula \Roxb.) Avij, To be theyr guides he 
sent his aungels brygbt Athwart them to hauven thrugh 
his immoderate myght. 1635-56 CowLev Davidets uu. 745 
An heav’nly Maid walks in... Immod’rate Grace Spoke 
things far more than Human in her Face. 

Immoderately (img-dérctli), a/v. [f prec. 
+ -LY%.] In an 1mmoderate manner or degree ; 
beyond just or reasonable limits; excessively, In 
excess, extravagantly, too mtch. 

1482 Monk of Evesham i. (Arb.) 20 Why he sorowde and 
wepte so imoderately. 1529 More Supfl. Soulys Wks. 
3360/2 His goodes yt he hath immoderatelye gathered and 
gredily kept together. 1617 Moryson /fin. t. 240 The 
men..died by eating imimoderately thereof. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 296 2 7 he Ladies..laugh immoderately all 
the Time. 1858 Doran Crf¢. fools 286 His arms and legs 
were immoderately long. 


Immoderateness (imgdérétnés). [f as 
prec. +-NEsS.] The quality or condition of being 
immoderate ; want of moderation ; excess, 

1579 Twyne Phtsicke agst. Fort, u. xiii. 62 a, Vnmea- 
surablenesse and immoderatnesse is to be eschewed. 1681 
H. More A.xf. Dan. Pref. 81 Nor is there any thing of 
Immoderateness or Extravagancy in this my zeal. 1714 tr. 
T. a Kempis’ Chr, Exerc. w. xvi. 254 This may be either 
hy immoderateness or indiscretion. 

Immoderation (imgdéra:fon). [a. F. zm- 
modéralion (\5thc.), or ad. L. zmoderation-em, f. 
zm- (IM-*) + moderatio MODERATION.] The oppo- 
site of moderation; iminoderateness, excess. 

154 Cor.ann Galyen's Terap. 2 jb, In competent and 
commoderacyon of smal conduites lyeth and consisteth the 
helth. And. .in vncompetence and immoderacyon in them 
the dysease. 1640 Bp. Hatt Chr. A/oder. (ed. Ward) 6/1 
Immoderation in drinking. 1650 Venninc New Command 
Renewed Pref, Who would undertake to moderate the 
extreme immoderalion of our days? 1727 BrapLev Fam. 
Dict.s.v. Balm of Paracelsus, It..cures..the Immodera- 
tion of the Menses. 1875 Manxninc A/ission JT. Ghost viii. 
221 Many who have begun by some small immoderation .. 
bave ended..in a bondage of habitual excess. 

+h. £2 Excesses; immoderate or intemperateacts. 

1614 Be. Hatt /feaven upon Earth § 18 All immodera- 
tions are enemies, as to health, so to peace. 1679 PULLER 
Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 320 ‘Those who are for parity in 
the Church have great disparities, and very dispropor- 
tionate measures in their own immoderations. 

Immodest (img'dést), z@. [ad. L. zm mocdest-us, 
f. zm- (1M-2) + modestus Moprest. Cf. F. zm- 
modeste (1549 R. Esticnne).J Not modest, void of 
modesty. 

1. Void of modesty in self-assertion or preten- 


sion; arrogant, forward, impudent. 

1570 Levins Afanrp, 92/43 Immodest, ieamodestus. 1591 
Suaks. x Hen. VJ, wv. 1. 126 Witb this immodest clamorous 
outrage. 1635-56 Cowcey Davitlets 1. Notes P 3, 1 hope 
this kind of Koast..will not seem immodest. 1672 WiLK1ns 
Nat. Relig. \. vii. 88 This were to subvert the credit of all 
history; which is so immodest a thing as any sober man 
would be ashamed of. 1771 N. Nicuotts in Cor™. w. Gray 
(1843) 133 If you think this an immodest request, you may 
do as much or as little of it as you please. 

2. Wanting a due sense of decorum or decency ; 
improper, indelicate, indecent, lewd, unchaste. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. u, vi. 37 A foe of folly and immodest 
toy. 1597 SHAKS. 2 Hen. / I’, 1v. iv. 70 To gaine the Lan- 
guage, ‘lis needfull, that the most immodest word Be 
look’d vpon, and learn’d. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7 rav. 1096 
Tis so made to open, that as they goe along, the least aire 
gives all to all mens immodest viewes. 1722 De For 
Relig. Courtsh. 1. ii. (1840) 63, 1 have heard his father 
make him speak lewd words and sing immodest songs. 
1826 Scott /Voodst. iii, Whate’er of such lawless idleness 
and immodest folly hatb defiled tbe land. 

Immodestly (img-deéstli), adv. 
-LY“.} In an immodest manner. 

1. With excessive self-assertion ; arrogantly. 

1600 E. Brount tr. Conestaggto Apol. A iij, To surmise that 
I have spoken of them, eitber with passion or immodestlie. 
1617 Morvson /#i. 11. 123, I will not speake injuriously of 
your deserts, nor immodestly of mine owne. 1870 LowELL 
Among my Bks, Ser. 1. (1873) 138 Himself not immodestly 
claimed the civtc wreatb for baving saved tbe lives of 
fellow-citizens. f 

2. Improperly, indelicately, indecently. 

1576 Wootton Chr, Manual Liijb (T.), He would have 
us live soberly ;—not wantonly, not immodestly, not in- 
continently. 1590 SreNseR F. Q. u, xii. 16 Throwing forth 
lewd wordes immodestly. @ 1638 Mepe Diatr. 259 (L.) 
These Corinthian women. .discovered theirfaces immodestly 
in tbe congregation. 1881 Miss Brappon Ash. I. 217 She 
wears..her petticoats immodestly scanly. . 

Immodesty (img désti). [ad. L. zwmnodestia, 
f. zvt- (IM-*) + modestia Mopvrsty. Cf. F. znz- 
modestie (1564 J. Thierry).} Want of modesty. 

1. Excess of self-assertion or pretension; arro- 
gance, forwardness ; impudence. 

1605 Play Sincley in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1. 16x 
Count it not in me immodesty To love the man whom 


[f£ prec. + 


IMMOLATION. 


heaven appointed for me. 1651 Baxter /nf. Baft. 214, | 
thought it would seem meer pride and immodesty in me to 
send Arguments to you. 1681-6 J. Scotr Chr. Life (1747) 
III. 635 To expose the great Immodesty of Crellius, who. . 
will needs persuade the World, tbat by the Word in the 
Chaldee Paraphrase is no where meant a Person. 1869 
Ruskin Q. of dtr § 137 It belongs to all immodesty to defy 
or deny law, and assert privilege and license. 1893 /ndv- 
feudent N.Y.)x9 Oct., 1 may without immodesty say Jetc.]. 

+b. In wider sense: Want of moderation or 


restraint. Ods. rare. 

1665 Maney Grotizs’ Low C. Warres 69 By his cruelty 
towards Priests, and all otber kinds of immodesty. 

2. Want of the sense of decorum or decency ; 
impropriety, indelicacy; unchastity. 

1597 Damier Crv. Wars viti. (R.), She shames to tbink 
that ought within her face Should breed tb’ opinion of im- 
modesty. 1638 Sir IT. Hersert 7vav. (ed. 2) 182 Never 
regarding they were naked; .. I wondred .. at tbeir im- 
modesty. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. 7., 1 Pet. iv. 3 We 
did too long live .. in immodesties .. and in excess of wine. 
1859 TENNYSON Ln 960 It seem’d an easier thing At once 
.. to strike her dead, Than to cry ‘ Halt’, and to her own 
bright face Accuse her of the least tmmodesty. 


+Immedish (iméudif, imm-), a. Obs. nonce- 
wd. [f. Im-¥ + MopisH.] Not according to the 
mode; unfashionable. Hence Immo‘dishly adv., 


unfashionably. p 

1649 G. Daniet Trinarch. To Rdr. 72 A Band Im-modeish, 
or, I wot not what Sinall singularity of Beard, or None. 
1690 Moral Ess. § Disc. Pref, 2 So iinmodishly qualified. 

+Immo-dulate, v. Obs. rare-°.  [f. L. zm- 
modulat-t1s inharmonious, f. zvz- (IM-2) + modt- 
Zit-us : see MopuLATE.] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeranm, /nunodulate, to doe a thing without due 
proportion. a 

Immo-dulated, ///.@. rare. [f. Im-2 + modu- 
lated, pa. pple. of MopULATE v.: cf. prec.] Not 
modulated ; without vocal modulation. 

1765 Patriotism v. in Sch. Satire (1802) 318 While, lib’ral 
of th’ immodulated note He screains thro’ all his dissonance 
of throat. 1878 Symonps Sheléey 11 His voice was..harsh 
and_immodulated. 

+Immoisture, v. Obs. [f. Im-1+ MorsturE.]} 
trans. To imbue with moisture, to moisten. 

1523 SKELTON Gari. Laurel 698 Of Pliades. . Immoysturid 
with inislyng. 

+Immolate, f)/. a. Obs. or arch. [ad. L. 
zmmolal-us, pa. pple. of zmmoldre: sec next. (In 
early examples const. as pa. pple.: see next, and 
-ATE2.)} Sacrificed, immolated. 

1534 More Ox the Passion Wks. 1296/t The nyght..wher 
in was immolate and offered in sacryfyce the vnspotted 
lambe. 1551 Garpiner Axrpltc. Cath. Fayth 148 (R.) 
Whether Christ be daily immolate or only ones. 1830 W. 
Puitties At. Stuaditi, 32 Nor were unconsumed The reek- 
ing victims immolate. : 

Immolate (imole't), v.  [f. L. tmolat-, ppl. 
stem of zvzmolare, orig. to sprinkle with sacrificial 
meal (ola salsa), f. zm- (IM-1) + mola meal. The 
pa. pple. seems to have been the part first used: 
cf. prec.] 

1. ¢vans. To sacrifice, offer in sacrifice; to kill 
asa victim. (Properly, and now only, of sacrifices 
in which life is taken.) 

1548 Hate Chrox., /fen. V// 6b, As though he should be: 
a dewe sacrifice or an host immolated for the .. bomicide. 
1619 H. Hutton Follies Anat. (Percy Soc.) 48 Pan did the 
first fruites of his fold present: .. Ceres did immolate .. 
Autumn’s rich prime, and Terra’s golden mines. 1660 F. 
Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 126 Vbey will cut themselves 
to immolate the bloud to their Idol. 1794 SuLtivan View 
Nat. V. 327 The horrible custom of immolating the captives 
of war at the toinhs of those who had been slain in battle. 
1851 D. Witson Preh. Ann, (1863) I. v. 158 Human victims 
were immolated to the Thunderer. . . 

+b. aésol. orzntr. Vo offer sacrifice, to sacrifice. 

1628 J, HuME Yewes Delfv. i. 10 They were wont to im- 
molate and sacrifice vnto their heathenish Gods. 1660 F. 
Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 15 In a certain place tbere, 
the Marabouts immolate at tbis time. ; 

2. transf. and fig. To give up to destruction, or 
to severe suffering or loss, for the sake of some- 
thing else ; to ‘sacrifice’. 

1634 W. Tirwnyt tr. Balzae’s Lett. (vol. 1.) 91 Should | 
immolate my selfe to publique scorne. 1665 Bove Occas. 
Leff. v. ix. (1848) 333 Vo immolate their own inclinations 
and desires..to their Vanity. 1797 Burne Regic. Peace ui. 
Wks. VIII. 278 bey had offered to immolate at the same 
shrine the most valuable of the national acquisitions. 1874 
H. R. Revnotps Fokn Bae: v. i. 306 The religion of Cbrist 
never immolates the Church at the Shrine of the priestbood. 

Hence I'mmolated, I'mmolating fp/ aajs. _ 

1548 ]see r above]. 1715-20 Pope /éiad xxi. 145 In vain 
your immolated bulls are slain. 1858 J. Martineau Sévd. 
Chr. 139 His |Jesus'] voluntary. .spirit. .becomes officiating 
priest, and strikes bis own person with immolating blow. 

Immolation (imolz-fan). [ad. L. zwmola- 
tién-em,n. of action f.zmmolare to Iumovate. Cf. 
F. zmmolation (13th c¢.).]} a ; 

1, The action of immolating or offering in sacri- 
fice ; sacrificial slaughter of a victim ; sacrifice. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1296/1 Pascha in thebrew 
sygnyfyeth immolacion. 1552 Asp. HAMILTON Catech. 1. 
vii. (1884) 202 The immolatioun and sacrifice of the Paschal 
lambe. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 66 Immolations, 
yea of their owne children. 1646 Sik T. Browne /’seud, 
Ep. v. viii. 246 In the Picture of the Immolation of Isaac, 
or Abrabam sacrificing his son, 1844 LincarD Axgéo- 
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IMMOLATOR. 


Sav. Cl. (1858) 1. i. 31 Inimolation of victims to the gods 
of paganism. 

b. Applied to the sacriftce of the mass. 

1548 Riocey Answ. Queries touching Mass iti, The 
Representation and Commemoration of Christ's Death and 
Passion, said and done in the Maps, is called the Sacrifice, 
Oblation, or Immolation of Christ. 1624 GaTAKER Tran- 

sudst, 5 That immolation of Christ's flesh wbich is done with 
the Priest’s hands. 1849 Rock CA. of Vathers 1. i. 17 St. 

teda.. held that the imimolation of this sacrifice was an 
injunction laid upon the priesthood of His Church by Christ 
Himself. ; 

ce. concr. That which is immolated; a sacrt- 
ficial victim, a sacrifice, an oblation. 

1589 Wanner A/b, Ang. u. Prose Addit. (1612! 339 An Iin- 
molation or burnt sacrifice, offered to the Infernall Deities. 
1595, 3. Barnes Si, Soun. in Farr S. 7, £liz, 1.51 Thou 
precious immolacion of mankinde! 165x C. Caxtwricut 
Cert, Kelig.1. 291 ‘Vhat which is offered and consecrated 
by the Priest, is called a sacrifice,..a holy immolation. 

2. fig. Devotion to destruction or severe loss for 
the sake of something else; ‘sacrifice’. 

c1690 Let. to Tillotson in Somers V'racts (1748) 11. 24 
Has not Mammon been inade a Ged, and a Crown an Idol 
to which the Prince of Orange and his Adherents have 
sacrific'd the Lives of many thousands of Men, .. besides 
a vast ‘Treasure, tho’ it is not fit to be named after the 
other two Immolations? 1828 D’Isracui Chas. /, 11. viii. 
186 Richelien, by many an imimolation, saved his country 
froin intestine wars, 1847 Emerson Lepr, Alen, Swedenbory 
Wks. (Bohn: I, 334 This iminolation of genius and fame at 
the shrine of conscience. 

Immolator (iinole'tos1).  [ad. L. zmolitor, 
agent-n. f. zwmolire to {MMoLaTE.] One who 
immolates or offers in sacrifice. 

1652 Gaute Mayastrom, 303 When the hoste escaped 
from the Immolator (a direfull omen for the sacrifice to avoid 
the Altar). 1660 Burney Kepd. dwpor (1661) 2 Manasses, 
an immolitor to Devils. 1847 Disrartt Zancred ui. iv, The 
holy race we the victim and the immolators. 

+Immole,v. Ods. rare [ad.1.. tmimotire: cf. 
I. zmmoter (15th c.).]  draus. = IMMouate v. 

1609 Bisre (Douay) fcc/, ix. 2 To him that immoleth 
victitnes, 

+Immo'ment, «. O¢s. vare—', [Arbitrary 
f. IM-2+ Moment sé.] Of no moment; trifling. 

1606 Snaks. Ant. § C/. v. ii. 166 Some Lady trifles .. Im- 
moinent toyes, 

+Immo'mentary, «. Ods. rare". [f. Im-2 
+ MOMENTAKY.] =next. 

1662 S. Fisner Answ, BA. Ganden Wks. (1679) 50 Out- 
ward Observations concerning Meats, Drinks, Dayes, Times, 
Postnres..and other. . Immomentary Formallities. 

Immomentous (imomentas), a. rare. [f. 
Im-2 + MomkeNtous.] Not momentous; of uo 
moment ; unimportant. 

1726 F Aer's Mem, Pref. 1 Neither, are .. his Remarks 
im-momentous. 31805 Axxa Sewarp Lett. (1811) VI. 236 
Our newspapers cease to assert the Austrian defeat iin- 
momentous 1898 Speaker 5 Mar. 294 The Soul ’so im- 
momentous’ to Mrs. Watson. 

tIimmornarchize, v. Os. nonce-wd.  [f. 
Im-14 Monancuize.] ¢aus. To confer monarchy 
upon ; to make into a monarch, 

1679 Oates Alyst. [uig. 29 They might .. by that means 
absolutely Immonarchise themselves. 

+ Immo-nastered, Af/. a. Obs. nonce-wa. [f. 
Im-1 + monasier, early form of Mon asTERy + -ED.] 
Shut up ina monastery. 

1622 Dravton Poly-o/b. xxiv. 1¢3 Immonastred in Kent. 

Immoral (imp'rl), a. (sb.) [f. Im-2+ Monat, 
Cf. I. ¢mmorad (18th c., Raynal).] The opposite 
of moral; not moral. 

1. Not consistent with, or not conforming to, 
moral law or requireinent ; opposed to or violating 
morality ; morally evil or impure; unprinctpled, 
vicious, dissolute. (Of persons, things, actions, ctc.) 

1660 R. Coxe Power ¥ Suéz. 80 If a man be obliged to 
his will, then. .every man is obliged to do any tbing becanse 
lre hath willed it, then whicb there is nothing can be nore 
immoral and destructive to all society. @1715 Burnet 
Own Time 1... 533 A learned but a very immoral man. 
1736 Butter Amal. u. Concl, The same dissolute immoral 
temper of mind. 184x Macautay Ess., Comic Dramatists 
(1887) 596 Morality is deeply interested in this—that what 
is immoral sball not be presented to the imagination of the 
young and susceptible in constant connection with what is 
attractive. 1848 WHaxton Law Lex., /mmoral contracts, 
all contracts founded upon considerations contra bonos 
mores, are void. 1860 Pearson in National Rev, Oct. 370 
The times were gross, and their literature is often impure, 
but it is not immoral; it does not debauch the soul. 

+2. Not having a moral nature or character; 
non-moral. Obs. rare. 

a176r SHertock Ser. 11, 130 (L.) Whatever reason they 
[brutes] have, it is. exercised only witb regard to their own 
wants and desires, and this renders them immoral agents. 

B. sb. (nonce-zses, in opposition to moral sb. : 
see quots.) 

1863 W. C. Dowoinc Life Calizxtus xv. 131 To sketch the 
norals (or smorals) of the times he lived in. 1896 Aincer 
in Pham Inst, Alag. Mar. 292 It is thougbt foolish now to 
point a moral. At the same time what inay be called an im- 
moral, is held..eminently artistic. : 

Hence Immo ralness, immorality. 

1727 in Battey vol. 11, 

Immoralist (imperialist). [f. prec. +-1s7, after 
moralist.| An advocate of immorality, or oppo- 
nent of morality. 
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1697 C. Lrsur Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 90 Those who would 
improve this Principle..to justifie Immoralists, 1857 Mass 
Mecock 74%. ab, Won, vii, Vhat arch f-moralist, that 
high-priest of intellectual self-worship, Goethe. 1880 Cov- 
temp. Rev, Mar. 482 Vhe appeal so eagerly made by artistic 
immoralists to science, 

Immorality (imors’liti). 
after zoradity. | 

1. Immoral quality, character, or conduct; vio- 
lation of moral law; wickedness, viciousness. 
(Now often used specifically of sexual tmpurity.) 

15866 J. Atpay tr. Boaystuau's Theat, World N viij, 
From thence the immorralitie and lingring of proces do 
procede. 1664 H. More Adyst. /urg. Apol. 533 Simply to 
speak what is false has no immorality aa all in it. Other- 
wise no Man might dispute or pronounce a false Axiome. 
1697 Cottizk (/7t/e) A short View of the Immorality and 
Profaneness of the English Stage. 1879 Froupr Crsar ii. 
11 The educated Greeks .. liad no horror of immorality as 
such. 1894 Sik I. Sutuivan Soman 29 The distinction 
society draws between immorality in women and immorality 
in men is inonstrous $..to assume, as men often do, that im- 
morality is a glory to them, whilst it is a disgrace to women, 
is absurd. 

2. with az and f/, An instance or species of 
this ; an immoral act or practice; a vice. 

a 163 Dosnr. in Select. (1840) 70 The iinmnralities .. that 
thou dost towards men, in scandalizing them, by thy sins. 
1751-73 Joutin Accel, List. (R.1, The writing of books or 
epistles under borrowed names, and imposing them as 
genuine upon the public, is..an immorality. 1859 [anc 
Wand, India 276 Deceit and falsehood are not regarded as 
immorulities in the eyes of Asiatics. 1876 Moztry Uuiz. 
Serm, viii. 162 Injustice is of all immoralities not the one 
most easily condoned. 

Immor-ralize, v. rave. 
‘rans, Vo render ttsmoral. 

21754 Fir.vinc /athers Prol.. May it decrease in favour; 
And be its fame immoralized for ever! 1 Westm. Gas. 
24 Sept. 4/2 Even doors, fences, and planks from the wooden 
honses were 1orn down .. to serve as fucl to cook for the 
troops. .. Such immoralised people the Spaniards are when 
they are. .in a fix, 

Immorally (imprrali , adv. 
-LY2.] Tu an intmoral manner. 

1727 in Battery vol. Il. 1798 Cotenrooxe tr. Digest 
Llindu Law (1801) 1, 347 Not afraid of acting immorally. 
1894 Chicage Advance 16 Aug., A perverted mind and a 
depraved will, irrationally and immorally swayed hither 
and thither by its environment. 


+Immora‘tion. Os. rare. [n. of action from 
LL. ¢mmordri to stay upon or at, f. z- (Lae 1) + 
mordrt to tarry.) The action of resting or dwell- 
ing upow something. 

1640 Br. Reynoips /assions xi. 102 Stay and immoration 
of the Mind upon the Object loved. 1666 SrurstowE Sir. 


Clyam. Pref. (1663) 5 It is a work of .. difficulty .. to make 
any considerable immoration, upon those subjects. 

+t Immorigerous, a. Os. [f. Iu-2 + Mori- 
GERoUS (in 7701, ¢ 1600).] Unyielding, obstinate : 
disobedient, rebellious; uncivil. 

1623 CocKkFRAM, /mmorigerous, rude, vnciuill. 1624 D. 
Caworey /lumnilitie Saints Liverie 40 How immorigerous 
and obstinate to the commands of God! 1649 Jer. Tavtor 
Gt. Exemp. 1. ix. 122 Ungentlenesse, and an immorigerous 
Spirit. 1678 CuowortH /nfell. Syst.1. v.699 Immorigerous, 
Suff, and Inflexible. 1732 Stackuouse //ist. Bible 1. 
150 (1. Suppl.) Such creatures as are immorigerous, we 
have found out expedients to reclaim, 

Si b. calachr. Not refined or elegant, ‘ rude’. 

1647 R. Baron Cyfrian Acad. 11 We were as well content 


in our imiorigerous roomes, as otbers in the magnificent 
structures of our Royall Soveraigne. 

Hence ‘+ Immori-gerousness, 
obstinacy. 

1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Exremp.1 ii. 64 All decrees of delay 
are degrees of iinmorigerousnesse, and inwillingnesse. 

Immortal (img-1t4l), z.andsé, Also 4-5 in-. 
(ad. L. gamortat-7s (in pl. = the gods), f. zm- 
(IM-*) + mortalis Mortau. Cf. F. dmmortel (13- 
14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), It. 7 ortale.] 

A. adj. 1. Not mortal; not liable or subject 

to death; deathless, undying; living for ever. 

€1374 Cuaucer 7 roylus 1. 103 So aungelli was hyre natyf 
beaute Pat lyke a pyng inmortal semede sche. ©1386 — 
Man of Law's T.541 Immortal god that sauedest Susanne 
Fro fals blame. 1494 Fasyan Chron. 6 All these were 
Mynystris of god immortall. 1526 TixpaLe 1 Zim. i. 17 So 
then vnto god kynge everlastynge immortall invisible and 
wyse only be honoure and prayse for ever and ever. 1529 
Moke Dyaloge 1. Wks. 155/1 What if ye woulde..wene that 
bestes had immortall soulesas men haue? 1656-9 B. Harris 
Partvals Iron Age (ed. 2) 59 Departed out of this fraile 
life, to the immortall one. 1742 Younc Vé. 7%. vin. 1308 
Souls immortal, made for bliss. 1885 Fintavson Sro/. 
Relig., Etern. Life 87 A human soul might be immortal—in 
the sense of living on for ever,—and yet might never have 
.. ‘eternal life '—the true spiritual hfe of fellowship with 
God 


[fas prec. +-1TY, 


({f. Issornan + -1zF.] 


[f. as prec. + 


uncomplying 


b. ¢ransf. Pertaining to immortal beings or im- 
mortality; heavenly, dtvine. 
1535 CovERDALE 2 Esdras it 45 These be they, that haue 
put of the mortall clothingeand put on the immortall, 1606 
Suaks. Ant. & Cl. v. ii. 283, I haue Immortall longings in 
me. 1803-6 Worosw. /utinmations ix, Our Souls have sight 
| of that immortal sea Whicb brought us hither. 
2. In wider sense: Not liable to perish or decay ; 
everlasting, imperishable, unfading, incorruptible. 
oe R. Johuson's Kingd. & Comniw, 140 Of the Lawes 
in force, some are fundamentall .. and immortal] .. others 
are Temporall. 1644 Mitton A 7veog. (Arb.) 45 The race, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


IMMORTALITY. 


where that immortall garland is to be run for. 1752 Hume 
Pot. Dise. xii. 303 The world itself probably is not im- 
mortal. 1776 Abam Sauitn #14 AY 1. ai an. (1869) I. 220 The 
precious metals .. are not necessarily immortal any tore 
tban they [the coarse metals]. . 
b. spec. Of fame, or of famous works or their 
authors: Lasting through an unlimited succession 
of ages; that will not Iade fiom the memory of 
men; remembered or celebrated through ail time. 
1514 Barcray Cyt. & Uplondyslin. (Percy Soc.) 18 {They] 
have in batayle.. Won fame immortall, and excellent 
honours. 1632 Mittos L’Aléegro 137 Soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse. 1738 Swirt /’ol. Comversat, 
Introd. 4 King William the Third, of ever glorious and im- 
mortal Memory. 1756 C. Lucas F ss. Waters V1. 18 As our 
Immortal Boyle has demonstrated, they are compound 
bodies. 1840 Atison Europe (1849-50) VIII. liv. 464 Sara- 
gossa..has now.. become immortal inthe rolls of fame. 1873 
Hamerton /utel/, Life 1x. vi. (1875) 331 It was during 
tedious years of imprisonment that Bunyan wrote his im- 
mnortal allegory. 


te. J/mmortal herb: 


= IMMORTELLE, Obs. 


alg Mitter Gard, Dict, Xeranthemum, .. is vulgarly 
call’d the Immortal Herb, because the Flower of it may be 


kept for many Years for it has rigid Petals, which crackle 
as if they were Plates of Metal. f 

3. In ltyperbolical use: Lasting, perpetual, con- 
stant, ‘undying’, ‘ cternal’. 

1538 Sreruen in Ellis Orrg. Let?. Ser. wi. IIL 223 With 
immortal thancks for youre inestyinable goodnes towarde 
me. 1586 A. Day Lug Secretary 1. (1625) 75 The .. im- 
mortall hate, that all good men beare to.. such kind of 
crucltic. 1669 Pervs Diary 29 Jan., I have made myself 
an immortal enemy by it. 1681 Temrte AZea. in. Wks. 
1731 1,356 Animinortal Body of six thousand brave English, 
which were by Agreement to be continually recruited. 1696 
Purtiiws (ed. 5), /mmortal, .. abusively said of things that 
last longer than People would have thew, sucb a Woman 
las an immortal Clack. a 

tb, collog. Superhuman, inhuman, cxcesstve. Obs. 

ersqgo tr. J'ol, berg, Eng. Mist. (Camden No. 29) 208 
Then he besowght ayd, wherhy, throwgh his immortal 
benyfyt, he might returne safely unto his owne nobylytie. 
1627 Haywano Four Y. Elz. (Camden) 95 A most im- 
mortall and mercilesse butcherie did arise. ; 

B. sé. 1. An immortal being ; one not subject 
to death. In f/, esp. as a title for the gods of 
classical mythology. 

16.. WALLER (J.', Vhe Paphian queen, .. Like terror did 
among th’ immortals breed, Taught by her wound that 
goddesses may bleed. 1684 Bunxvan /'fdyr. ut. 8 She thought 
she saw.. her Husband in a place of Bliss among many Im- 
mortals. 1774 J. Drvant Jythol. IIL. 87 (Jod.) There was 
a war carried on against the Titans of Babylonia, whoin he 
styles the Immortals. 1791 Cowrer /Hacdt xvi. 542 Under 
yon great city fight no few Sprung froin Immortals. a 1864 
H. Reeo Let. Ang. Lit, vit, (1878) 236 Man... is an im- 
mortal, gifted with a soul. 

2. fig. a. in pia title for the royal bodyguard 
of ancient Persia (sce quot. 1838) ; also, for other 
troops. 

1803 Adin. Kev. 11. 62 The English expedition was op- 
posed to their immortals, to troops covered with trophies 
and scars. 1823 Crann Sechuol, Dict., /inimortals (Mil), 
a term of derision applied to soldiers who neser sce war, 
1838 Tinrewatt Greece 11. xv. 253 A body of 10,000 Persian 
infantry, the flower of the whole army, who were called the 
Immortals, because their nuniber was kept constantly full. 

b. A person, esp. an author, of enduring fame: 
cf. A. 2b. Usually in 77. 

Applied familiarly to the forty members of the French 
Academy (F. les guarante immortels), with a side refer- 
ence to the fact that their number is always filled up; hence 
sometimes to the Royal Academicians in England, 

1882 Frovoe Carlyle I. 421 He might not have been the 
Carlyle, who has conquered for himself among the Im- 
mortals. 

3. That which is imntortal ; immortality. 

1841 James Srigand i, As if the immortal within us were 
telling the mortal of anxieties and griefs, and dangers ap- 
proaching, 1844 Mus. Brownine //ouse of Clouds au, Love 
secures some fairer things, Dowered witb hts immortal. 

Ilence Immo:rtalism, a doctrine of or belief in 
immortality ; Immovrtalist, one who believes in 
immortality; Immo‘rtalness = IMMORTALITY; 
Immo‘rtalship [f. the sb.], the personality of an 


immortal (used as a burlesque title). 

1796 W. Tavi.or in Monthly Rev, XX1. 509 Doctrines of 
freedom of the will, immaterialism, *immortalism, and 
theism. @ 1667 Jer. Tavior Funeral Serm, 392 (L.) The 
inhabitants of Ister .. were called *Immortalists, because. 
they saw this clearly, that virtuous and good men do not 
die, but their souls do go into blessed regions. 1817 W 
Tavinr in Aouthly Rev. LAXXIIL1. 15 Deists and atheists, 
immortalists and mortalists, 1616 R. C. 7ises’ Whistle 
etc. (1871) 15x Then shall our corruptible flesh put on 

Immortalnesse and incorruption. 18:6 G. Cotman 57. 
Grins, Fire x\iii, Up their *immortalships all bounced. j 

Immortality (impiteliti). [ME. a. F. 7 
mortalité 12-13th c. in Godef. Comfi), ad, L. 
tmmorlalitds, {. tmmortalis IMMORTAL. ] 

1. The quality or condition of being immortal ; 
exemption from death or annihilation ; endless life 
or extstence ; eternity; perpetuity. 

Conditional iinmortality: see CONDITIONAL A, 1. 

@ 1340 Hampote Psalter xxix. 10 Pat i may get be state of 
immortalite. 1432-50 tr. Vigden (Rolls) 1.5 A story is.. the 
memory of life..renewenge as thro immortalite thynges like 
to peresche. 1526 ‘Winpae 1 Cor. xv. 53 This mortall must 
put on immortalite. 1529 More Dyadoge 1. Whs. 156/t 
When we .. saye we shall dye .. and tourne all to duste, we 
. nothing entende thereby to denye immortalite of our 


IMMORTALIZABLE. 


soule. 1685 Baxter Pauraphr. V.T., Matt. xxii. 31-2 The 
Sadducees denied. .the immortality of the Soul, and all our 
life after this. 1719 Watts /’s. cxtvi. i, My days of praise 
shall ne’er be past While .. immortality endures, 1835 
Fixtayson Brol. Relig., Etern, Life 86-7 ‘Vhe word ‘ Im- 
mortality’ is often used..loosely. When we speak of ‘the 
immortality of the soul’, we sometimes simply emphasize 
the fact that the soul survives the death of the body; but, 
at other times, we mean that the soul is destined to exist .. 
for ever. attrib. 1654 Wuittock Zootomia 85 If you will 
believe them [quacks], you would take their Closets..to be 
Immortality Offices. . 

2. The condition of being celebrated through all 
time ; enduring fame or remembrance. 

1535 Covernate Hise. viii. 13 By the ineanes of her 1 
shal optayne immortalite, and leaue behinde me an euer- 
lastinge memoriall, 1608 Suaks, Per. mt. ii. 30 Virtue 
and cunning were endowments greater Than nobleness and 
riches..immiortalily attends the former, Making a man 
agod. 1800-24 CaurseLt Lines on Poland 22 In Fate's 
defiance.. Poland has won her immortality. 1866 R. W. 
Dare Disc. Spec. Uce. viii. 252 Shakspeare’s immortality is 
secure. _ fi < ‘i 

Immortalizable (imutaleizib'l), «.  [f. 
IMMORTALIZE + -ABLE.] Capable of bcing immor- 


talized, or of becoming immortal. 
_ 1895 in Daily Vers x Oct. 55 That man is not so much 
intrinsically immortal as immortalisable. 

[f Im- 


+Immortalizate, v. Obs. rare. 
MORTAL +-1ZE + -ATE.] (vans. = IMMORTALIZE. 

1566 Painter Pad. Pleas, 1, 114 Which he placed over 
the gate of his castell to immortalizate the great chastitie 
of his. .wife, . P y ; 

Immortalization (img:1talaiz?fon). [f. next 
+ -arion. Cf, F. émmortalisation (16th c. in 
Littré).] The action of immortalizing, or fact of 
being immortalized. 

1603 Fioxio JJontaigne (1634) 630 His {.Alexander’s] con- 
cepts about his immortalization. 1830 Blachw. Mag. 
XXVIII. 836 ‘That amber immortalization ’, (the expres- 
sion of a man of genius). 1897 Hest. Gas. 25 Oct. 10/2 
It is..surprising that none of our newly-made millionaires 
should have sought the immortalisation which the endow- 
ment of a great observatury gives. 

Immortalize (imputaleiz), v. [f£ Immoxta 
+-1ZB. Cf. F. cmmortafser (16th c. in Littré).] 

1, ¢rans. To render immortal. 

a. To endow with endless life ; to cxempt from 
death. 

1633 Eart Mancu. Al Jodo (1635) 28 ‘The body glori- 
fied .. shall .. be purified, perfected, and immortalized. 
31875 E. Waite Life in Christ in, xx. (1878) 283 He. . will 
complete the process by immortalising your mortal bodies 
also at the resurrection. _ ; 

b. ‘To make (a thing) cverlasting, confer end- 


less existence upon ; to perpetuate. 

3866 J. Atay tr. Boaystuan's Theat, World § ij, Print- 
ing..is the treasurer that immortaliseth the monuments of 
our spirites. 1g92z Davies /atmort. Soul cxxviii, Mortal 
things desire their like to breed, That so they may their 
kind immortalize. 1688 Souru Ser. (1697) I. 520 What 
are most of the Histories of the World, but Lyes? Lyes 
immortalized. 1715 tr, Ctess D'Aunoy's Wks. 407 The 
King desir'd her not to iinmmortalize her Grief. 1841 Myers 
Cath. Th. wi. § 41. 157 Errours..generated by immor- 
talising, as it were, merely temporary forms of expression. 

ec. To cause to be remembered or cclebrated 

through all time; to confer cnduring fame upon. 
(The peeling sense.) Also adsoé, 

15689 Greene VVenaphon (Arb.) Holde, take thy fauors 
..and immortalize whom thou wilt with thy toyes. 1591 
Suaks. 1 //ex. V/, 1. ii. 148 Driue them from Orleance, 
and be immortaliz d. ¢ 1665 Mrs. Hutcuinson Jet. Col. 
Llutchinson (1838) 12/1 The gentile virtues, that so immor- 
talize the naines of Cicero, Plutarch {eic.]. 1790 CowPER 
My Mother's Pict. 8 Vilest be the Art that can immortalize. 
1821-30 Lp. Cocksurn Jew. 211 A genius..who has im- 
mortalized Edinburgh,—Walter Scott. 1856 Grinpon Life 
iii. (1875) 31 Those eaquisite shapes which ancient Art 
immortalized in marble. 

2. tutr. To become immortal; 
mortality or enduring fame. rare. 

1737 Pore /Jor. Ep. 1. i. 54 Say at what age a Poet 
ie divine?..End all dispute; and fix the year precise 
When British bards begin t’ immortalize ? 

Hence Immorrtalized ///. a.; Immo ttalizing 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1611 Corcr., Jmortaliczation, an immortalization, an im- 
Mortalizing. 1669 Gace Crt. Gentiles 1. un. iv. 59 ‘Vhese 
Divine imniortalising drinks, Nectar and Ambrosia. 1694 
F. Bracce Disc. Parables. 4 Vhe word of God. . will spring 
up..to the nourishing. .nay the immortalizing of men. 1858 
Sears Athan. uv, xii. 250 [Christ] the great Exemplar of 
immortalized human nature. 

Immortalizer (imfutilsizo:). [f. prec. + 
-ER1.] One who or that which immortalizes. 

1710 ToLann Neff. Sacheverell’s Serm. 9g That they 
mMignt have an Immortalizer in each Province. 1831 
Blackw, Mag. XX1X. 525 The insidious immortatizer of 
frail beauty. 1885 tr. Z/ehn's Wand, Pl © Anti. 414 
To comfort one’s self with the hope of a life after death ..as 
the Getae did whom Herodotus calls or a@avarigovres, the 
immortalizers. 

Immortally (imputali), adv. 
+ -LY?.] 

1. In the way of immortal life or existence; 
endlessly, eternally, for evcr. 

@ 1529 SkeLton Dethe Norihumbld. 147 Wis right noble 
estate Immortally whiche is immaculate. 1597 SHAKs. 
2 Men. /V, w. iv. 144 He that weares the Crowne immort- 
ally, Long guard it yours. 1756 Law Lett. import. Subj. 


to attain im- 


[f IMMortTaL 


a . 


69 


132 The first divine..nature of Adam, which was to have 
been immortally holy in union with God, is lost. 1855 
Browne Any Wife to Auy Husband ix, Therefore she 
is immortatly my bride; Chance cannot change my love, 
nor time impair. : 

b. Perpetually ; without withering. 

1858 HawTuorne Fr. & Jt. Fruls. (1872) 1. 2 Green fields 
—immortally green, whatever winter can do against them. 

2. collog. ‘Yo a degree beyond that of mortals ; 
infinitely. [Cf. Cicero’s gaudeo immortaliter.] 

cxrsqo tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hest, (Camden No. 29) 153 But 
King Edward, rejoysing immortally for the victory [etc.]. 
1621 Burton Axat, Mel. 1. ib. iv. vii. (1676) 100/2 As he 
{Matth. Paris] saith of Edward the first at the news of..his 
Sons birth, snortaliter gavisus, he was immortally giad. 
1883 //arper’s Mag. June 134/2 How immortatly beautiful 
that girl was ! 

Immortase, -ese, -ise, obs. ff. AMoRTIZE. 

1462 J. Paston in P. Leti. No. 461 11, 113 Certeyn live- 
lode to be immortesid therto. 1487 /did. No. 893 I11. 331 
‘That ought fout] of the seide maners schuld be perpetually 
immortaysed a serteyn tlonde. 1657 Howe tt Lomdinop. 67 

‘or the immortising and propriation of the Priory. 

i Immortelle (impite'l, || Fr. zmortg |. [Fr. 
(short for fleur tmmortelle), fem. of tmumortel Im- 
MoRTAL,] A name for various composite flowers 
of papery texture (esp. //elichrysuue ortentale, and 
other species of //elichrysunt, Xeranthemum, etc.) 
which retain thcir colour aftcr being dried: = 
EVERLASTING B. 4. 

1832 Backwoods Canada iv. (1836) 45 The white love- 
everlasting, the same that the chaplets are made of by the 
French and Swiss girls to adorn the tonibs of their friends, 
and which they call immortetle ; the Americans call it life- 
everlasting. 1838 Miss Parnor Niver & Desert U1. 17 
A tall black cross, crowned with immortelles. 1867 Lapy 
Herpert Cradle L. ix. 139 Cliffs. .covered.. with a beautiful 
brighi lavender-coloured immortelle. 

+Immortgage, v. Ols. rare. [f. Im-} + 
MortGacGe.) ¢raus. = MORTGAGE v. 

1575 Galway sirch. in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 426 The said Clan Tcige shuld not immortgadge or put 
to pledge anny. -of ther landes. : 

mmortification (img :itifikel:fan). [ad. eccl. 
L. tamortificdtio (cf. tmmortificatus in A Kempis 
De {mitatione), £. in- (Im-*) + mortificatio Mon- 
TIFICATION. Cf. F. tvemorlification (kr, de Salcs).] 
Want of mortification; a condition of the soul 
in which the passions are not mortificd. 

1626 T. Hf{awkins] Caussin's Floly Crt. 330 Sometime 
it {sadness}, proceedeth from a great immortification cf 
passion. 1649 Jer. Tavtor Ge. E-venrf.1. iv. § 4 121 Immor- 
tification of spirit is the cause of all our..spiritual indis- 
positions. /érd.v.§ 9. 151 A state of infirmity, but. .also of 
sin and death, a state of imumiortificalion. 1854 Fabre 
Growth in [otiness viii. (1372) 133 In a spiritual man im- 
patience to die would be no trifting immortification, 

SoImmorrtified a. [repr.med.L. smmortificalus], 


not mortified. 

1854 Faner Growth in Lloliness viii. (1872) 115 One of 
the common delusions of immortified effemiuacy. ; 

+Immo‘table, 2. Oés. rare. [ad. late L. tm- 
motabilis, £, im- (IM-*) + métabilis (Vulgate) 
moving, movable, f. woldre, freq. of movére, 
ntat- to move.] =] MMOVABLE, 

1577 tr. Bullingcr's Decades (1592) 844 Opinions..firme 
and immotable. ’ 

+Immo'‘te, pf/. a. Obs. [ad. L. tmmot-us, f. 
Zm- (IM-%) + 20lus moved, pa. pple. of swovére to 
Move.] Unmoved (/¢, and fg.). 

1601 Weever Airr. Mart. Biiyb, A needle plac’d in 
equall distance, Betwixt a Load-stone and an Adainant, By 
cither drawne..stands immote. 1685 Cotton tr. .Jfontajgne 
11. 180 With an immote and unyielding constancy. 

+Immor-te, v. O¢s. rare—'. [f. euemot-, ppl. 
stem of late L. zzmovére to move into or upon, 
place upon, f. g- (ImM-!) + movére to move.] 
trans. Yo convey or Ie upon something. 

1420 Pallad, on Hinsb..w. 109 Oyldregges salt effunde 
vppon ihe roote ; Ffor grettest treen..vj congeus or iiij of 
hit ymniote [évzatenucas). 

Immotile (imé«'til, -ail), a. [f£ Im-2 + Motive: 
cf, Iumore fff. a.] Not motile; incapable of 
movement. 

re H. C. Woon in Suithsonian Cont. to Knowl. (1874) 
XIX. 213 Propagation by means of three immotile organs, 
generally placed upon distinct plants. 1875 Benxetr & 
Dyer Sacks’ Bot. 789 The taterat leaflets of Desmocditen: 


| gyrans are..immotile when the teniperature of the air is 


below 22° C. 

+Immot-tion. Os. nonce-wed. [f. Im-1 + Mo- 
TION.] ?Impulse. (App. fantastically used.) 

1706 VanarucH J/istake iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 452/1 By cer- 
tain immotions, which—um—cause, as one muy suppose, 
a sort of convulsive —yes, —hurricanious, um [etc.}. 

Immotioned (imdufand, imm-),«. rare. [f. 
Im-2 + Motion sé. + -ED%.] Without motion, 
motionless. 

1821 Moir in Blackw. Mag. X. 641 Still and immotioned 
are the leafless woods. 1834 — Bride Lochleven xvii. 37 
She lay. .Immotioned as a statue overthrown. 

Immotive (imdéutiv, imm-), @ [f Im-? + 
Motive a@.] Unmoving, or incapable of movement. 

1627-47 Fevtuam Resolves 1. \xii. 190 Laid in the stillness 
of an immotive calme. 1860 Aucycl. Brit. XX1. 973,'1 
Alinost insensible and immotive. 

+Immou'ld, v. Oés. [f Im-1 + Mourn: cl. 
Inmoutp.} ¢razs. To enclose as in a mould. 


IMMOVABLY. 


1610 G. Fietcuer Christ's ict. 1. xlix, So fabled Homer 
old, That Circe, with her potion, charm‘d in gold, Vs'd 
manly soules in beastly bodies to immould. 

+Immou'nd, v. Vés. [f. Im-! + Mounp sd.] 
trans, To surround or enclose with a mound or 


mounds. 

1991 Svivester Du Barts 1. ili. 218 These straight and 
narrow streamed Fennes, And In-land Seas, which many 
a Mount immounds. 1610 W. Fotkincnam Art of Survey 
11. ii. 49 Collaterage Actiue, as..haying, hedging or shawing, 
immounding, impayling, immuring. 

Immovability (imavabiliti). Also 4 in- 
moeu(e)ablete. [f.asnext: see -1Ty.] The quality 
or condition of being immovable; immovableness. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. pr. vi. 134 (Camb. MS.) So as it 
ne may nat countrefeten it .. for the inmoeuablete fat is 
to seyn pat is in the eternite of god. 1742 tr. Algarotti on 
* Newton's Theory’ 11. 183 Our Speculations. .to prove the 
Immoveability of the Sun. 1854 Stackw. Mag. LXXYV. 
56 A ‘Iribunal .. whose meinbers .. enjoy .. immovability 
from office. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin’s Ileavens (ed. 3) 
343 Modern astronomical observation..has..exploded the 
idea of the immovability of the stars. 

Immovable (imé-vab'l), 2. (and sé.) Also 4 
inmoeueable, 5 inmeuable, 5~6 immoov(e)- 
able, 6—- immoveable. [f. IM-2 + MovaBLe. 
Cf. obs. F. éazmo(2\vable.] That cannot be moved. 

1. 4¢, That cannot be moved physically; firmly 
fixed ; incapable of movement. Often less strictly : 
Motionless, stationary, fixed. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love m. iv. (Skeat) 1. 207 No reason 
defendeth, that some thing ne maie be in time temporell 
mouing, that in eterne is immouable. ¢1440 romp, l’arz, 
262/1 Inmeuable, fmmoditis. 15655 Evun Decades 325 
Armies of men passe ouer the iinmouable ise. 1596 SvENSER 
FQ. v. ii. 35 ‘bhe earth was in the middle centre pight, 
In which it doth immoueable abide. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Mandelsle’s Trav, 214 ‘They lie down alt along upon the 
ground, immovable as Statues. 1774 C. J. Puirrs Voy. N. 
fole 157 Wy these means the point of suspension of the 

vendulum is rendered much more immovable. 1831 R. 
foes Cloguet's Anat, 168 The articulations are naturally 
divided into..the moveable and the immoveable. 1831 
Brewster .Vew~on (1855) I. xi. 255 In his eye the sun 
stood iinmovahle in the centre of the universe. 

2. fig. Not subject to change ; unalterable, fixcd. 
Immovable feast: see Feasr sb. 1. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. pr. vi. 173 (B. M. Addit. MS.) 
pis ike infinite moeuyng of temporel pinges folwip pis pre- 
sentarie estat of be lijf inmoeueable. a1533 Lp. Berners 
Gold, Bk. M. Aurel (1546) P ij b, The.. realm of Egypt .. 
hadde a lawe immouable. 1663 J. Srrncrr Prodigics 
(1665) 312 Kingdoms .. increasing to a greatness in the eye 
of sense immovable, and at last concluding in soil and 
dirt, 1706 Prius s.v. J/oveuble Feasts, Vhe Iminove- 
able Feasts are those, which ,. constantly fall on the same 
Day of the Month. 1871 R. Eirias Catnullus Ixiv. 209 
Words which his beedful soul had kept immovable ever. 

b. Incapable of being diverted from one’s pur- 
pose: steadfast, unyielding. 

1534 Exvyvor Dectr. Princes 8 It becometh .. to princes in 
matter of justice, to have the minde immoveable. 1600 
Ik. Bount tr. Concstaggio 16 Resting immooveable in his 
counsels, and most obstinate in his opinion. 1759 JouNson 
Rasselas xviii, Heroes immovable by pain or pleasure. 
1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xxiii, Mr, Jorkins has his opinions 
on these subjects... Mr. Jorkins is immovable. ; 

ec. Incapable of being stirred or affected with 
feeling ; emotionless, impassive. 

1639 Beveis tr. Camus’ Mor. Relat. 229 His silence and his 
imineveable countenance gave. an answer which was not 
favourable. 1837 Dickens /ckzw. ii, His features were 
immovable. 

3. Law. Not liable to be removed; permanent : 
applied to lands, houses, etc., as opposed to mov- 


able goods, 

¢1449 Pecock Xepr. m. i. 277 Immouable godis. 1590 
Swinsurne Yestanients 65 Of immoueable thinges, as of 
houses, or of demeunes, or of glebe, and such like, eccte- 
siasticall persons can not dispose by theirtesiaments, 1651 
Hosses Leviath. 1. xxiv. 130 All commodities, Moveable, 
and Immoveable. 1726 Aytuere Parergon 84 When an 
Executor hegins to meddle with the immoveable Estate, 
before he has seiz’d on the nioveable Goods. 1871 Markny 
Elem, Law § 117 Tlus land is.. both physically aud 
legally immoveable. ‘ 

B. sb, (Law.) A piece’or article of property 
that is immovable (sce A. 3); almost always in 


pl. Immovable property, as land and things 


adhercnt thercto, as trees, buildings, scrvitudes. 

1588 J. Metuis Briefe Instr. Bj, ‘This..Inuentorie of all 
my goods, moueahles, aud immoueables. 1677 Govt. Venice 
193 Contracts..relating to the buying of Houses, Lands, or 
Ships (Ships being accounted inunovables in Venice by 
reason of its scituation). @183z Benruam @renc. Penal 
Law Wks, 1843 1. 513 If he has property, it consists either 
in immoveables, or in moveables. 1884 Law Times Kep. 
LI. r19/1 Vhe property. .is, as regards inmovables, governed 
by the law of England. 

Immovableness (im/-vab’Inés). [f prec. + 
-NESS.} The quality or condition of being im- 
movable (44, and fig.). : 

1617 Minsneu Voc. //fspan.-Lat., Immobilidad, immoue- 
ablenesse. 1727 Brapiey Family Dict. s.v. Earth, Vheir 
system of the Immoveableness of the Earth. 1748 Ricttarp- 
son Clarissa (1811) 1 xtv. 353 ‘The immoveableness I have 
shown. 1851 HawrHokne Svow /utage, Main Street (1879) 
74 With sullen but selfcomplacent immovableness. 

Immovably (inv-vabh), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-tY2.) In an immovable manner (4¢. and SiS 3 


fixedly, steadfastly, unalterably. 


IMMOVED. 


1435 Misyn Fire of Love 46 Hym-self in only desire of 
hys inakar in-moueabily. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay’s 
Argents 81 He immoueably persisted on his former shew 
of mildnesse, 1761 Stewne Tr. Shandy 111. iv, She 
leqned upon her elbow iinmovably, 1843 J. G. Witkinson 
Swedenbore's Anim. Kingd. 1. ii. 60 The upper jaw is 
iinmoveahly fixed to the bones of the cranium. 

+Immoved (imi-vd, foet. imaved, imm-), 
ppl.a. Obs. [f. Io-2 + moved, pa. pple. of Move v.] 
Unmoved, motionless; unaltcred. 

1600 Heywoon 1s¢ Pt, Edw. /V,v. Wks. 1874 1. 76 An 
immovéd, constant, fixed Star. 1634 Maidenh, well 
Lost. ibid. TV. 109 We are fixt and stand immou'd. 1659 
Smircey Content. Ajax & Ulysses i, Vid he stand im. 
inoved As I, when I received upon my casque A mighty 
javelin? 

tImmu<d, v. O¢s. Also enmud, emmudde. 
(f. Is1-1+ Mup.J ¢vas. To enclose or bury in mud. 

1611 Fiorio, /nuolutar:, to enmud, to enmire. 1644 
Dicsy Nat, Bodies xxxvi. 315 It is naturall for such cold 
creatures to emmudde [ed. 1645 immud] themselues. 

Immund (imv'nd), a2. rave. (ad. L. tmmund- 
us, f. 2m- (Im-2) + mundus clean, pure. Cf. ¥. 
zmmonde.| Unclean, impure ; filthy, foul. 

r6z1 Burton Anal, Aled. 1. ii. uu. v, Through their owne 
nastinesse and sluttishnesse, and immund sordid maner of 
life. 1861 Mars. Norton Lady La G. Prol. 48 Where birds 
immund find shelter dank. 1875 11. S. Cunsincuam Chron. 
Dustypore (1877) 288 Great were the cleansings, the white- 
washings..in many an immund old town and ill-odoured 
village. 

+Immundi-city. Ods. (ad. obs. F. zmmon- 
dicité (1480 in Godef.), irreg. f. eazmoudice im- 
purity, ad. L.. ¢mmunditia Immunvity. (The 
form was perh. influenced by ¢mpn:ficité Invi - 
bicity.)} Uncleanness, impurity; filthiness. b. 
concr. in pl. Impurities. 

1§30 Lyxpesav 7yst. Papyngo 212 O fals warld, fy on thy 
felycitie, Thy Pryde, Auaryce, and Inimundicitie! 1541 
R. Cortaxn Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Q iij, We hath no 
receptacle where to holde the sayd immundycytees. 1660 
tr. Amyraldus' Treat. conc. Kelig. t. ili. 40 Exempt from 
the contagion of their immundicity. 

(f. In-2 


+Immu‘ndified, ///. a. Obs. rare. 
+Munpirixv.] Not mundified, uncleansed. 

1997 A. M. tr. Guillemean'’s Fr. Chirurg, 46b/1 Then 
followeth the mundifyed and cleane compresse thervnder, 
in the steade of the iinmundifyed. 

(ae 


Immundity (immnditi). rare. Tt- 
mund-us IMMUND + -ITY: Cf. L. zwmunditia, but 
this gave F. smondice.] Unclcanness, filthiness, 
impurity. 

1870 EK. 1!. Pemner Tvag. Lesbos Pref. 11 The ascription 


to Sappho of the various extravagances and imnmundities of 
the common myth. 


Immune (imi7'n), a. (ad. L. snriin-ts excmpt 
from a public service, burden, or charge, free, 
exempt, f. 277- (Im-2, + wrzints ready to be of scrvicc, 
minus service, duty ; cf. obs. I. zvzmnne ‘cxcmpt, 
free, priviledged, discharged from’ (Cotgr. 1611). 

Found in the general sense from 1sth to 17th. Reintro- 
duced ¢ 1880 (perh. from Fr. or Ger. use) in connexion with 
the investigation of the nature of infectious diseases and 
their prevention by inoculation and the like.) 

L. Free (from some liability); exempt. Oés. in 
general sense since 17th c. 

1420 Palla? on Hush, 1. 237 O Sone of God..of synys 
drope or fraude immuyn. 1653 E. Crisenuace Cath, 
frst, 263 These Provincials were free and immune withont 
appealing to the See of Rome. 1658 J. Roninson Eudora 
ix. 48 The Cocblearia..will not abide the French dir, 
(which is iinmune from it). 

2. spec. Having immunity from hurtful bodily 
influences, as the influence of poison, the contagion 
of infectious diseases, and the like, esp. when 
rendered so by inoculation, etc. (Cf. Imsun1zE.) 

1881 LocalGovt. Board, Rep. Medical Officer 200 Pasteur 
further states that the animals inoculated with the mitigated 
virus remain immune against further attacks of anthrax, 1888 
F. P. Cospe in Fort. Rev. Feb. 226 But (to use the new 
medical barbarism)weare never ‘immune ‘altogetherfrom the 
contagion. 1888 E.R. LANKesterin Hl ‘atts’ Dict. Chem.s.v. 
Bacteria, An animal which had survived an attack of the 
virulent B. anthracis was thereby rendered ‘immune ’ to 
subsequent attacks, just as one atiack of small-pox renders 
its survivor ‘immune’ in regard to that disease. 1891 
Woopvxean Bacteria 372 He was able by inoculation to 
render an aniinal immune to the action of tbe more virulent 
anthrax bacillus. 1894 Sat. Rev. 17 Nov. 529 The new 
serum has the power. .of rendering those who surround the 
patient immune from the poison. 1898 71mes 25 Aug. 5/1 
‘They had not been able to render animals immune from the 
attacks of the parasites. 

b. as sb. An immune person or animal. 

1898 IVesti. Gaz. 29 Apr. 7/1 Regiments (mainly com- 
posed of negroes from tbe Soutbern States and other 
yellow fever iimmunes). 

Immunist (imi#nist). [ad. F. svemusmisie, f. 
7mmuntté IumuNiTy.] One who enjoys an im- 
munity (see IMMuNITY 1). 

1897 MaitLanp Domesday & Beyond ii. 277 \t is con- 
ceded that the ‘immunist’ (it is convenient to borrow 
a term that French writers have coined) is entitled to many: 
of the fines and forfeitures tbat arise from offences com- 
mitted within his territory. /é/dé. 288 The land-lord, .is 
an immunist, or is the king, who..occupies the position of 
an immunist. | ; 

Immunity (imizniti). Also 4 ynmunite, 
(6 emenyte, 7 emunity),imunity. [ad. L. 7m- 


| 


| 
| 
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munilas freedom from public services or charges, 
in med.L. privileged place, sanctuary, f. smmnnis 
ImmuNE: see -ITY, and cf. F. fumunité (1341 in 
Godef. Compl.).] 

1. Law. Excmption from a service, obligation, 
or duty; freedom from liability to taxation, juris 
diction, ctc.; privilege granted to an individual 
or a corporation conferring exemption from certain 
taxes, burdens, or dutics. Also less strictly or in 
non-technical use: Non-liability, privilege. (Cf. 
FRANCHISE.) 

1382 Wyciir 1 Afacc. x. 34 Dais of ynmunite [Gloss or 
fraunchise], and of remissioun, to alle Jewis thai ben inmy 
rewine. 1549 Latimer 6/4 Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 161 
‘There is sum place in London, as they saye, fnmnunttic, 
impunitie, What should J call it? a preueledged place for 
whoredome. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 970 The 
Senate..in favour of his Profession, gave immunity to all 
others that from that time forth did practise Physick. 1613 
Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 327 Enriching..the place with 
name of a Citie, with building and immunitie. 1623 Cox- 
way in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser... II]. 155 His Majesty fore- 
sawe an infinite liberty, a perpetuall emunity graunted to 
the Roman Catholiques. 1641 Mitton CA. Govt. t. ili, 
A foul injury and derogation..of that birth-right and im- 
munity which Christ hath purchas'd for us with his blood. 
1827 ITAttam Const, //ist. (1876) 1. v. 243 Vhe English 
subject continued to pride himself in his immunity from 
taxation without consent of parliament. 1897 MaiTLANp 
Domesday % Beyond ii. 270 In an ordinary case the clause 
of immunity will first contain some general words declaring 
the land to be free of burdens in general, and then some 
exceptive words declaring that it 1s not to be free from 
certain specified burdens. : 

b. with f/.: A patticular exemption or privilege. 

1538 Starkey Anglin dt. L151 Certayn pryuylegys and 
prerogatyf..as ~he schold not i constraynyd to go forth 
to warre..wyth such other lyke immunytes and preuylce > 
157) Act13 liz. c.29 § 5 All manner of Liberties Fraunchises 
Immunyties .. geven or graunted to the said Chauncellor 
Maisters and Schollers of cither of the said Universities. 
1690 Cito Desc. Trade (1694) 117. Merchandizing. the 
purchasing of an Immunity or Monopoly to the prejudice 
ofourcountry, 1759 Ropertson //ist, Scot, (1813) J. t.15 Civil 
privileges and immunities were the consequence of their 
victories. 1828 Scort FL. AV. Perth vii, He is the Provost 
of Perth, and. must see the freedoms and immunities of the 
burgh preserved. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 128. 

2. spec. Eccl.) Exemption of ecclesiastical per- 
sons and things from sectilar or civil liabilitics, 
burdens, or dtitics ; as the exemption of the clergy 
from lay jurisdiction, or of church property from 
secular taxation, and the freedom of sanctuary 
from invasion. Chiefly with av and 7Z. 

1513 Mort in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11. 768 God forbid 
that any man should..breake the immunite and libercie of 
that sacred Sanctuarie. 1624 Sc. Acts Fas. V 1814) 286 
That the fredomez and liherieis of halikirk,with all priuelegis 
& emenyteis thairof..be obseruit. 1563 87 Foxe A. % AZ. 
(1596) 93/2 Men of the clergie .. he indued with special 
privileges and immunities, 1 SKENE sig! May., Stat. 
Robt. 11,49 How oft ane manslayer takes him self to the 
immunitie of the kirk. 1610 Be. CARLETON Jurisd. 161 
These immunities which Emperours and Princes haue 
giuen to the Church, the Church ought to inioy without 
disturbance, and to withdraw such immunities, were high 
sacriledge and impiety. 1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4831/2 The 
Congregation of Immunities have. had under their Con- 
sideration the Affairs of Naples, where the Viceroy has 
caused several Criminals of State to be taken forcibly out 
of the Churches, whither they had fled for Sanctuary. 
1883 Frouve Short Stud. 1V.1. ili. 34 Vhe question of the 
immunities of the clergy had been publicly raised. 

+3. Freedom from ordinary restraints; undue 


freedom, licence. Oés. 

(1549: see 1.) 1583 Stuspes Anat. Abus. 1. (1877) 143 The 
arguments of tragedies is anger, wrath, immunitie, cruel- 
tie, iniurie, incest, murther. 1639 Massixcer Unnat. 
Combat w. ii, Vo pay your dehts, and take your lechery.. 
With all your other cboice immunities. a 1680 IuTLER 
Rem. (1759) 1. 126 And he..Is sentenc'd and deliver'd up 
To Satan..For vent'ring wickedly to put a Stop To his 
Immunities and free Affairs. 

4. Freedom or exemption from any natural or 
usual liability, or from anything evil or injurious. 

1592 tr. Funius on Rev. xxii. 1 Freedome and immunity 
from all evil. 1677 Hate Contemfpl. 1. 162, | have no cause 
tohope for an Immunity from Trouble, so long as I have no 
Immunity from Sin. 1683 Boye in PA. Trans. XV11. 624 
Three thousand Grains of Water, (whose Immunity from 
common Salt we try’d apart). 1756 Burke Sudl. § B.1. xv, 
Nor is it, either in real or fictitious distresses, our immunity 
from them which produces our delight. 1854 C. Broxte in 
Mrs. Gaskell Life 437 lt is long since } have known such 
comparative immunity from headache. 1894 J.T. Fow Ler 
Adamnan Jntrod. 32 Ireland bas enjoyed an immunity from 
snakes. 

5. The condition of being immune from or in- 
susceptible to poison, the contagion of a specifie 
disease, or the like ; immunization: see IMMUNE a. 2. 
(So mod F. tm munité (Littré).] 

1879 S!. George's Hosp. Rep. YX. 715 In one of the five 
instances .. tbe apparent immunity must have lasted for at 
Ieast two years, that being the interval between the two 
ciphtheritic visitations. 1887 Oxf. Biol. Alem. tr. E. du 
Bois Reymond 408 VUhe immunity of vipers from tbeir own 
poison proved hy Fontana. 1896 ALtBuTT Syst. Med. 1. 564 
‘The animal remains passive while the immunity-conferring 
substances are applied to its tissues. 

6. proposed use. (See quot.) 

1879 W. E. Hearn Aryan Househ. x. 232 Outside 
this association there .. was the Household, considered as 
a corporate body, without any relation to other Households. 


IMMURED. 


.. The independent position of the Household may be called 
Immunity, as opposed to Community. 

Immunization (imiznoizelfan). [f. next + 
-ATI0N.]_ The action of immunizing or fact of 
being immunized. 

1893 Vixcuow in este, Gaz.17 Mar. 7/1 It is alsoakind 
of immunisation which. -has also great drawbacks ; for this 
hardening against unjust attacks leads very easily to a 
similar indifference towards just attacks, and .. it finally 
leads also to indifference to praise and recognition, 1894 
Lancet 3 Nov. 1044 Artificial immunisation, even against 
diseases liable to recurrence, suchas anthrax. 1 ALuBuTT 
He Med, 1. 561 ‘Vhe process of immunisation is ‘ accumu- 
ative’, 

Immunize (i:mianaiz),v. [f. Iumune + -12E.J 
trans. Yo render immune from or insusceptible to 
poison, or infection. 

1892 in Brit. Aled. Frul. 20 Feb. 379-80 (transl. fr. 
German) I:-mmerick succeeded in protecting animals by in- 
oculating them with the tissue juices of immunised animals. 
1894 Westen. Gaz. 21 Aug. 2/3 Experience in the new 
methods of immunising. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1065 The im- 
Munising power of the serum. 1894 Sat. Rev. 17 Nov. 
529 In 1891 .. Professor Hankin pointed out that the 
Injection of the serum of animals .. immunized by repeated 
inoculations, had a preventive or curative effect by destroy- 
ing or neutralizing in the blood the products of disease- 
producing microtes. 1895 of. Sct. Afonthly Feb. 515 
Prof. Carl Iraenkel first immunized guinea-pigs against 


diphtheria. 
+Immurral, v. Os. [f. Im-1 + Mura (f. L. 


murus wWall).]  drans. To wall in. 

1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex, b'// (1867) 121 The corps 
were at their length immuralled in thecas or, as it were, in 
hollow shelves duy in to the wall. 

+ Immuw rate, /f/.a. Obs. [ad. L. tamarat- 
us, pa. pple, of zvamarare to Immune.) Immured, 

1593 R. Barnes /’arthenophil Madr. vii. in Arb. Garner 
V. 364 O chaste desires, which held her heart iminurate In 
walls of adamant unfoiled ! 

Immure (iinites), v. Also 6 emure. ad. 
mcd.L. smmrrare, {. 1m- (Im-1) + miirus wall (cf. 
late L. maurare to wall). Cf i. emmurer, which 
may be the immediate source. ] 

+1. ¢rans. To wall in, to surround with a wall 
or Walls; to fortify. (=late L. murare.) Obs. 

1§98 SyLvesTER Jn Bartas ui. i. iv. [/andie-crafts 375 
With stones.. And clayre morter. .lre immures his fort. 1615 
G. Saxoys Trav. 114 These [walls]. appeare to have im- 
mured but a part of the Citie. 1698 Frver Ace. #. India & 
7.75 An Altar. immured by a Square Wall. 1746 Tour 
through Ireland ix. 187 It is certain tbe Town was immured 
long hefore that Date. 

absol, 1636 G. Saxnnys Paraphr. Diz. Poems, Eccl. iii. 
(1648) 4 A time to hatter down, a time t’imniure. 

2. To shut up or enclose within walls; to im- 
prison ; to confine as in a prison or fortress. 

1588 Snaxs. Z. ZL. /. ui. 1. 126 Thou wert emured, 
restrained, captiuated, bound. 1594 — Arch. ///, 1v. 1. 100 
Pitty, you ancient Stones, hose tender Babes, Whom Enuie 
hath iminur'd within your Walls. ¢1645 Howet Leté. L 
vil, "Tis not so tedious to me, as to others to be thus im- 
mur’d (in the Fleet). 1791 Mas. Rapcitrre Kom. Forest iii, 
Too long J had heen immured in the walls of a cloister. 
1847 Disrarit Tancred 1. ii, Resolved to break his son's 
spirit by keeping him immured in the country. 1879 Dixon 
liVindsor 1. ii. 17 As rebels. .they were immured in jail. 

+ b. To shut off, exclude, seclude from. Ods. 

1616 R. C. Times Whistle v. 2328 Whom carnall sence & 
appetite immures From God & goodnesse. 1652-62 HEYLIN 
Cosmogr. WW. (1682) 130 They live immured from the sight 
of the World. 

3. transf. and fig. To enclose, encompass, en- 
cirele, surround ; to shut in, confine. Now rare. 

1583 Stusses Anat, Adus. 1. (1877) 23 A pleasant. . land, 
immured aboute with the Sea. 1588 Snaks. Z. LZ. ZL. 1v. iii. 
328 Loue first learned in a Ladies eyes, Liues not alone 
emured in the braine. 1634 Sir 1. Hersert 7rav. 135 The 
lodge here is in a craggie place immured hetwixt two Hils. 
1725 Port Odyss. xxin. 44 Immur'd we sat, and catcb’d 
each passing sound. 1820 Scoresny Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 298 
In situations far immured among the northern ice. 

b. reff. To shut oneself up. 

1586 Warner A/é. Eng. 11. vii. (1612) 30 They and their 
King, immure themselves at length. 1627 May Lucan il. 
(1631) 19 Himselfe immuring in Brundusium’s hold. 1751 
Jounson Rambler No. 180 ? 9 Men bred in shades and 
silence, taught to immure themselves at sunset. 1826 Dts- 
RAELI Viz, Grey 111. i, To immure bimself for three years tn 
a German University. : 

4. ‘Yo build into a wall; to build up or entomb 
ina wall. Also fransf. 

1675 E. Witson Spadacr. Dunelm. 9 Hairs, Straws, Grains 
of Sand [etc.] are frequently found immured in Hailsiones. 
1808[see ImmuRED]. 1851 [see ImmuRING]. 1863 SirG. Scott 
Glean. Westm. Abb. (ed. 2) 64 Vhe end of the tomb has been 
immured in the lower part of the cbapel of King Henry V. 

Hence Immurring v/. 56. 

1610 W. Fotkincuam Art of Survey 1. ii. 49 Immounding, 
impayling, immuring, skirting, Girding. 185: J. H. New- 
MAN Cath. in Eng. 115 Vhe torturings, the starvings, tbe 
immurings, tbe murderings proper to a monastic establish- 

In 7 emure. 


ment. 

+Immure, sé. Obs. rare. {f. 
IustuRE v.] Something that immures ; a wall. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. Prol. 8 Their vow is made To 
ransacke ‘Troy, witbin whose strong emures The rauisb’d 
Helen. .sleepes. 

Immured (imitie:d), A/a. [f. IsroRE v. + 
-ED!,]_ Enclosed in walls or as in walls; im- 
prisoned, confined ; built up in a wall. 

1596 Edward //J, tt. i. 17 The prisoner of immured dark 


IMMUREMENT. 


constraint. 1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 6 Among those 
immured Hermites of Saint Hermagora. 1740 Gray Let. 
in Poems (1775) 81 The doors .. we saw opened to him, and 
all the other immured Cardinals came thither to receive 
him. 1808 Scott M/armion u. xxv. note, A female skeleton, 
which, from the shape of the niche, and the position of the 
figure, seemed to be that of an immured nun. 

Immurement (imiiieumént). [f. Ismure v. 
+-MENT.] ‘Ihe action of immnuring or condition 
of being immured ; imprisonment, confinement. 

1736 Baitey (folio) Pref., /mmurement, an inclosing be- 
tween two Walls, a Punishment used in Popish Countries. 
1753 SmoLtett Ct, Fathont (1784) 178/1 By the interposition 
of his wife, whose aim was not the death but immurement 
of his daughter. 1835 Fraser's Mag. XI. 275 Her melan- 
choly immurement and tragic end. 

Immusical (imi#-zikil, imm-), a. Now rare. 
[f. Is-2 + Musicat.] Not musical or harmonious ; 
unmusical, 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 101 All Sounds are either Musicall 
Sounds..which Sounds are euer Equall; As Singing .. Or 
Immusicall Sounds; which are euer Vnequall; Such as are 
the Voice in Speaking, all Whisperings, .. all Percussions, 
1679 Refined Courtier 13/1 We ought industriously to 
refrain from singing, especially if the voice be immusical. 
1706 A. Beprorp Vemple Mus. ii. 34 What our.. Writers 
fancy of their ..Scales, is known to be utterly Immusical. 
1890 Standard 26 Mar. 3/8 They were not an immusical 
nation. 

Hence Immu'sically ad¢v., anmusically. 

1694 S. S. Loyal & Impart. Satirist Ded. Aiij, In- 
enious Whimseys, which sound but immusically to a 
fudicious Ear. — 

Immutability (imistabi'liti). [f ImsturaBee 


+ -ITY; after F. emmutabilité, L. tmmittabilitas. 
The quality of being immutable; unchangeable- 
ness, invariableness, wnalterableness. 

1594 Hooker Lec/. Pot. i. xi. § 3 Did any part of that 
[God's] will require the immutability of laws concerning 
church polity? 1611 Biste //ed, vi. 17 The immutabilitie 
of his counsell. 1718 Freethinker No. 64.8 No Nation 
ever insisted, so rigorously, upon tbis Immutability of 
Laws, as the Locrians. 1863 Darwin in Life & Lett. (1837) 
II]. 8 He has really entirely lost faitb in the immutability 
of species. 

Immutable (imi#‘tib’l), 2. Also 5 in-. fad. 
L. tmmittabil-ts, f. im-(Ist-2) + mittabél’s MUTABLE. 
(Also in 15-16thc. F. ] 

1. Not mutable; not subject to or susceptible of 
change; unchangeable, unalterable, changcless. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chrou. Troy 1. xvi, He was..Perseuerant 
and of will immutable. 14.. Circumetsion in Tundale’s 
Vis. (1843) 97 Sothfast kyng whos regne is inmutabull. 
1526 Tinpae //ed. vi. 18 By two immutable thynges (in 
which it was vnpossible that god shulde lye). 1651 Iloppes 
Leviath. 1. xv. 79 The Lawes of Nature are Immutable 
and Eternall. 1710 Pripeaux Orig. Tithes iv. 170 This 
grant shall remain firm, and immutable. 1821 J.Q. Apams 
in C, Davies’ Metr. Syst. 1. (1871) 131 To find..some im- 
mutable standard of linear measure. 1875 Jowetr /’/atv 
(ed. 2) 1V. 42 We speak of eternal and immutable justice, 
but not of eternal and immutable pleasure. 

b. fechn. Not subject to variation in different 
cases ; invariable: used e.g. of markings which 
are the same in all the individuals of a species. 

1621 Heyuin Alicrocosuius 2 The greater circles are 
either Immutable as the /Equator, [or] Mutable as the 
Meridian, Horizon. 1706 Piucirs, /eemeutable Circlis.. 
are the same to all the Inhabitants of the Earth. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 73 Nature 
bestows on every being that which is adapted to it. .accord- 
ing to the Latitude for which it is destined... Some of 
these adaptations are..imimutable, and others variable. 

#i 2. (Is-1.] = Mutable: cf. IumutTe v. Oéds. 
1581 Marseck Bh. of Notes 867 If salvation were by us to 
be gotten, then we are so immutable that we should every 
minute of an houre, cast away ourselves, 

Hence Immu'tableness, the quality of being 
immutable, immutability. 

1610 Donne /sendo-Martyr xi. 345 In power of binding, 
and all validities, except immutablenesse. .equall to Diuine. 
21687 H. More Conject. Cabbal., Def. (1712) App. vill. 184 
The steddiness and immutableness of the Matter. 

Immutably (imi#tibli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.]_ In an immutable manner; withont pos- 
sibility of or liability to change; unchangeably. 

1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 282 To be immutably good, is 
Proper onely to God. aigix Ken Hynmnar. Poet. Wks. 
1721 IT. 33 God ever is immutably the same. 1855 MOTLEY 

utch Rep. wu. v. (1866) 229 Immutably determined to 
permit no change of religion within his dominions. 

Immutate (imiztct), a. rare. [ad. L. em- 
miital-us, {. tm- (IM-2) + mitalus, pa. pple. of 
mutare to change.] Unchanged. 

1788 J. Lee /utrod, Bot. in. xi. (ed. 4) 213 Having two 
Cotyledons ; and these are either, /mutate, unchanged ; 
-.Plicate, folded ;. , Duplicate, doubled [ete.]. 

+Immuta‘tion. Ods. (ad. L. tmmiitation- 
en, n. of action f. zmmi/dre: see next. Cf. obs. 

F, zwmmulalion.| Mutation, change, alteration, 
transformation. (In quot. 1704 = HYPALLAGE.) 

€1sqo tr. Pol. Verge. Eng. Ilist. (Camden) I. 195 The 
younger abatid their pride, while they endevored novelties 

and immutation, 1589 Putrennam Lyxg. Poesie i. xii. 
(Arb.) 175 Defect, or surplusage .. or immutation in the 
Same speaches. .altering either the congruitie grammaticall, 
or the sence,or both. 1647 H. Mnre Soug of Soul 1.1. xxiii, 

What delightfull immutations Of her soft flowing vest we 
Contemplate! 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. iii. § 10 Which 

tTeason of the immutation of this Light, is given by Moses, 
Gen. i. 14. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techu., flypallage or 
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Liuniutation, a Grammatical Figure .. As in this Instance, 
Dare Classibus Austros, instead of Dare Classes Austris. 

+Immu'te, v. Obs. [ad. L. emmit-are, f. 
tm- (IM-1) + miitare to change.] ¢vans. To pro- 
duce a change in; to change, alter, transform. 

1613 SALKELD Treat, Angels 106 (L.) God can immediately 
immute, change, corrupt, destroy, or annihilate whatsoever 
pleaseth His divine majesty. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psexud. 
Ep. . v. 86 Altbough the substance of gold be not sensibly 
immuted or its gravity at all decreased. 1661 GLANVILL 
Van, Dogm. xxi. 206 Vhat.. would be more immuted by 
those greater alterations which are in cadaverous solutions. 

+ Immutte, a. Ods. rare. [Irregular shortening 
of ¢mmuted. (Cf. elated, elate.)| Unchanged. 

1639 G. Damien Ecclus. xxvi. 53 Soe fixt doth vertnestand, 
and soe Immute, Witb her whose thoughts are truly resolute. 

Immutilate (imiztilét), a. rare. [ad. late 
L. émmrutilat-us, {. tm- (IM-2) + mutzlatus (see 
Muttpate).] Unmutilated; without mutilation. 

sae T. W. Auuies Peter's Rock 333 A maintainer of the 
Catholic and Apostolic faith immutilate. 

Immu‘tual, @. rare. ff. In-? + Mvrva.] 
Not mutual. 

1768 W. Donaroson Life & Adv. Sir B. Sapskull nt. 6 


The symmetry of the figure will be disproportioned to the 
design, and the harmony of the whole immutual and un- 
adjusted. 


+I-mone, Os. [f.1-1+ mone Moan.] Moan. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1195 He was sori & made gret 
imone [sz0s¢ ASS, mone]. 

I-mong: see Ystonc. I-mored, ME. pa. pple. 
of More v Obs., to root. I-motet, of Moor v. 

Imp (imp),s4. Forms: 1 impa, (? impe), 3-7 
impe, 4-6 ympe, (5 hympe, 6 himp, emp, 6-7 
ymp),6-imp. [OF. zmpa (or? cmpe), pl. rman, 
goes with zwpian to Imp: sec next. Cf. also 
mod.G. zmff, Da. ympe, Sw. ymp. Welsh zp 
graft, scion, is from MLE. Fr. ete (whence MDu. 
ente, Du. ent) is ultimately from the same source.] 

+1. A young shoot ofa plant or tree; a sapling ; 
a sucker, slip, scion. Oés. 

6897 K. “ELtFreo Cregory'’s Past. xlix. 381 Sio halize 
zesomnung Godes folces, dat eardad on zppeltunum, donne 
hie wel begad hira plantan & hiera impan, 03 hie fulweaxne 
beod. axzzg Ancr. R. 378 Junge impen me bigurt mid 
pornes, leste bestes ureten ham peo hwule pet heo beod 
meruwe. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer J/onk's Prol. 68 Of fieble trees 
ther comen wrecched ympes. ¢ 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1697 
‘The lorde hadde an hympe gode, Tha[t} in a fayr herber 
stood. 1578 Lyte Dodoens wv, \xi. 524 ‘The first springes or 
tender intpes of the Artechok. 1601 HoLtanp Pliny xu. 
viii, About the foot of the tree it bears many yong iinps, 
wbich are such suckers of the sap, that they draw away all 
the goodnesse. 1669 Woriipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 104 
When the young Imps or Seedlings are sprung up, you 
must be very careful in keeping them froin weeds. 1672 
Marvett Reh. Transp, 1. 133 [Ivy] is a sneaking insin- 
uating Imp. 

+b. In fig. context, applied to persons. Odés. 

1377 Pol. Poents (Rolls) I. 218 Thus ben this lordes ileid 
ful lowe ; The stok is of the same rote; An ympe biginnes 
for to growe. 1596 Spenser /, Q. Iv. xi. 26 [Oxford] that 
faire City, wherein make abode So many learned impes, that 
shoote abrode, And with their braunches spred all Britany. 

+2. A shoot or slip used in grafting ; a graft. 

1377 Lanci. . Pé. B.v. 137, I was..pe couentes Gardyner 
for to grafle ympes. 1483 Cath. Angl. 195/1 An Impe, «d2 A 
grafte. 1513 Brapsuaw S¢t. HVerburge 1. 2004 The lytell 
graffe or ympe transcendeth the tree. 1599 H. BuTTEs 
Dyets drie Dinner VD viij, An Almond-tree-Imp, inserted to 
a Mastick stick. 1669 W. Simpson //ydro/. Chymt. 270 The 
scions, imps. and grafts of fruit trees. 1706 Puicvips, /7, 
..a kind of Graft to be set ina Tree. 

+b. In fig. context, applied to persons. Oés. 

1583 Gotninc Calvin on Deut. xxi. 124 If this bee happened 
to the natural braunches what shall become of the 1mpes 
(that are graffed into the Tree)? 1612-15 Be. Hari Coutempl., 
O. T. 1x. 1, God never did more for the naturall olive, then 
for that wild Impe which hee hath graffed in. 1613-16 W. 
Browne Zrit, Past. 1, ii. (N.), Poor Doridon, the impe 
Whom nature scein’d to have selected forth To be ingraffed 
on some stocke of worth. 

3. Scion (esp. of a noble house) ; offspring, child 
(usually male). Ods. since 17th c., exc. as a literary 
archaism, or as partly continued in 5. 

e141z2 Hoccreve Ball. Pr. Henry in De Reg. Prine. 
(Roxb.) ry5 In the presence Of Kynges ympe and Princes 
worthynesse, 1848 Hatt Chron., Hen. Vi/1 242, That 
his sonne prince Edward, that goodly ympe, maie long 
reigne over you. 1575 Apfius & Virg.1.in Hazl. Dodsley 
1V. 112 By her I have a virgin pure, an imp of heavenly 
race. 1584 “fil. Ld. Denbigh in Beanchamp Chapel, 
Warwick, Heere resteth the body of the noble Impe Robert 
of Dvdley..sonne of Robert Erle of Leycester. 1611 SPEED 
Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xii. 264 His sad lamenting soune 
Faustus, a vertuous Impe of those impious parents. 1808 
Scott A/arm, 1. Introd. 37 My imps, .. hardy, bold, and 
wild, As best befits the mountain child. @1845 JoANNA 
Baituir Poews, To a Child i, Whose imp art thou, with 
dimpled cheek,..thou urchin sly? 

b. =‘ Child’, fig. and fransf. Obs. or arch. 
¢ 1380 Wycuir IVés. (1880) 334 A frere pat is a confessour 
tokyng or to a duke is ympe or pere to a bishop. 1536 
Act28 Hen. VI11,c. 10§ 1 Dyvers sedicious . .persones, being 
impes of the said Bisshopp of Rome. 1855 W. WaAtTREMAN 
Fardle Facions u. viii. 179 Enuie cannot dwell ther, ne none 
of her inpes. 1621 Quarters Div. Poems, Esther vii, Art 
thou..that Impe nf Glory? 1645 Pacitt Heresfogr. (1647) 
126 This opinion is easily discovered to be an Impe of 
Pelagianisme. 1796 Burke “ill for shorten. Durat. Parl. 
Wks. 1812 V. 386 My honourable friend has not brought 
down aspirited imp of chivalry to win the first atchievement. 


IMP. 


1809 W. Irvine Avickerd. vi. iv. (1849) 400 That imp of 
fame and prowess, the headstrong Peter. 

4. spec. A ‘child’ of the devil, or of hell. 

a. with parentage expressed: Applied to wicked 
men, and to petty fiends or evil spirits. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 63 Sucbe appereth as 
aungelles, but in very dede they be ymps of serpentes. 
1538 Bare Gods Promises in Dodsley O. Pd. (1780) 1. 13 
An ympe thougb I be of belle, deathe and dampnacyon. 
1563 Homilies 1. Rebellion w. (1859) 577 Those most 
wicked imps of the devil. 1583 Stuspes Anat. Abus. 1. 
(1877) rx1 An impe of Sathan. c 1648 Bittincstey Jnfancy 
of World (1658) 94 The Devil’s Impe the Pope. 1706-7 
Farqunar Beaux Strat. w. ii, What Witchcraft now have 
these two Imps of the Devil been a hatching here? a 1806 
K. Wurte Poenrs, Despatr 46 Hither, ye furious imps of 
Acheron. 1821 Scott Avent. xxiv, Either Flibbertigibbet 
..or else an imp of the devil in good earnest. 

b. Hence, with omission of the qualification: A 
little devil or demon, an evil spirit ; esp.in 17thc., 
one of those with which witches were supposed 
to be familiar ; now chiefly in art and mythology. 

1584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher. vu. xv. (1886) 122 They 
haue so fraied vs witb bull beggers, spirits, witches,. .tritons, 
centaurs, dwarfes, giants, imps. 1681 GLANvILL Sadidu- 
cismus 1. (1682) 18 The Imps of Witches are sometimes 
wicked spirits. that bave been Sorcerers. .in this life. 1693 
C. Matner davis. World (1862) 83 We have seen even some 
of their own Children, so dedicated unto the Devil, that .. 
the /wzfs bave sucked them, and rendred them Venemous 
to a Prodigy. 1706 Puttups, /27f, a familiar Spirit, said 
to heattending upon Witches. 1829 CartvLe J/isc., Voltaire 
(1872) II. 134 A scoffing man. .shows nore of the imp than of 
the angel. a 1845 Barnam /ngol. Leg., Truants iii, Three 
more frolicsome Imps, I ween, Beelzebub’s self hath seldom 
seen. 1882 Froupe Carlyle 11. 53 Enjoying his work [of 
destruction] with the pleasure of some mocking imp. 

ce. Applied to a human being. (Often humorous.) 

1633 D. Rlocer$] Treat. Sacram. 1. 123 Will not this 
teach all the rest (except Impes and degenerate) to be much 
more so? 1750 Gray Long Story 44 Thereabouts there 
lurk’d A wicked Imp they call a Poet. 1857 Locker Loved. 
Lyrics, To Printer's Devil 1 Small imp of blackness, off at 
once. 

5. Amischievous child having alittlcof ‘thedevil’ 
in him); a young urchin: often used playfully. 

(App. partly a continuation of sense 3, but largely influ- 
enced by 4 hb.) 

1642 in Miss Hickson /re/. 172k Cent. (1884) I. xviii. 196 
Six Irish children of that town, who suddenly fell upon him, 
-. So that he by these wicked young imps, who were none 
of thein. above eight years of age, quickly after died. 1727 
Swiet Gulliver w. viii, 1 once caught a young male [Yahoo] 
of three years old,..but the little imp fell a squalling, and 
scratching, and biting. 1826 Scotr in Lockhart i. note, I 
was never a dunce .. but an incorrigibly idle inp. 1859 
W. Cotzins Q. of /learts (1875) 24 With a wild imp of a 
Welsh boy following her as guide and grooin. 

+6. A young man, a youth; fellow, man, ‘lad’, 
‘boy’. (Cf. Crip, sense 7.) Obs. 

15979 Lyty Lufhues (Arb ) 33-5 There dwelt in Athens a 
young gentleman of great patrimony. .. It happened this 
young Impe to ariue at Naples. /dé¢d. 108 ‘This 1s .. to ad- 
nionish all young Iinps and nouises in loue, 1648 GaGe 
West Ind. ix 26 Vhe mendicant Franciscan Fryers voweth 
-. poverty. .Yet those wretched Impes live in those parts as 
though they had never vowed. 1889 R. Bucnanan //eir of 
Linne i, Room there, you imps and loons. 

7. A piece added on, to eke out, lengthen out, or 
enlarge something. (Cf. Imp v. 5.) +a. Anad- 
ditional tag to a bell-rope so that more than one 
person may pull at once: =Ekrsé.12a. b. dial. 
An addition to a beehive consisting of a wreath or 
wreaths placed underneath to increase its height: 
=Kkesél2b. ce. dial. A length of twisted hair 
in a fishing-line. 

1595 Vestry Bhs, (Surtees) 123 Paid for vj emps to y® bell 
ropes, xijd. 1605 /bid. 142 More for bell imps, xiiij d. 
1606 /ébic/, 144 For the greet bell ympes of the length of six 
feddoin. 1615 W. Lawson Orch. & Gard. in. x. (1668) 78 
An inp is, three or four wreaths wrought at the Hive, the 
same compass, to raise the Hive withall. 1788 W. MarsHacLi 
Forksh. 11. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Jip, an eke placed under a 
bee-live. 1846 Brockett NV. C. Gloss. (ed. 3) I. 234 An 
addition to a beehive is called an ‘imp’, so also is a length 
of hair twisted, as forming part of a fishing-line. 

8. attrib. and Coméb., as t+imp-garden, -garth, 
-yard (nursery-garden, garden of plants), +-¢ree ; 
imp-like adj. 

1337-8 Durhani Acc. Rolls (Surtees) I. 34 In .. semine 
canab. emp. pro le ympyard. ¢ 1345 Orpheo 68 They seten 
hein down all thre, Fayr under an ympe-tre. 1446-7 Durhant 
Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 1. 84 Pro custodia orti Cellerarii 
vocati ympgarth. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. 
(1586) 76 The orderyng of an Impe Garden.. wherein as in 
a parke the young plantes are nourished. 1675 Evetvn 
Lerra (1729) 35 Where Imp-Gardens are poor, the tender 
Plant does seldom thrive. 1831 J. Hunter //ist. Deanery 
Doncaster 11.6 An imp-yard 1s what is now known by the 
term nuisery-garden, as niay be seen in Vhe Booke of Hus- 
bandry by Barnaby Googe. 1866 CarLyLe Resin. 1. 146 
What a childlike and yet half imp-like volume of laughter 
lay in Frank, if 

Imp (imp), v. Forms: see the sb. [OE. 
impian (rare) = OHG, impfén (rare), MUG, and 
Ger. zmpfen, beside which OHG, had (more 
commonly) zz pitén, MUG. zmp(e)ten. Da. ype, 
Sw. ympa are from a LG. *émfpen; Welsh zpzo 
isfrom Eng.  F. exter (whence MDn. evfen, enlen, 
Du. exten, MLG,. evte: is supposed to be ulti- 


mately from the same source. a : 
The history of this vb. and the prec. sb, is in some points 


IMP. 


obscure, from want ofevidence. The corresponding F. enter 
to graft, ete (for *emfte) graft, are referred by Darme- 
steter, etc., to late L. *emputare, *emputa, the latter neuter 
pl. of Gr. ¢zqvuros, -ov implanted, engrafted : cf. éudvecv to 
implant, ¢uuveverv toimplant, engraft, du@ureca implanting, 
engrafting. (There is evidence in the Salic Law for a med. 

L, impotus, infotus, scion, graft.) ‘This was presumably the 
sourcealsoof OHG., tmpitén not tmpfitén), MHG. topresten; 
though some would refer it to L. pufdre to prune. OE, 
timpian, OG. dupfon, was evidently, from tbe OIG. 
lautverschiebung, a word of carlier adoption, but was prob. 
derived in some way from the same Gr. source (? froin 
éudu-ew); of this the OF. sb. ipa thardly fife) must 
then have been a derivative, on the analogy of agent-nouus 
in -a@4 so mod. Ger. spf from fmpfen.| 

+1. trans. To graft, engraft. Obs. 

¢ 1000 Gerefa in Anglia 1X. 262 On langtene erezian and 
impian, beana sawan, wingeard settan. 1377 Lanai. 77. /'2, 
B. 1x. 147 linpe on an ellerne, and if bine apple be swete, 
Mochel merueile me pynketh. 1413 /'tler. Sowdle (Caxton 
1483) 1v. ii. 58 Vpon that braunche was ymped a graf that 
was taken froa free appel tree. 1553 T. Witson Afe?, 26b, 
‘To ympe or graffe yong settes. 1681 Burnet //ist. Ref 
(1865) II. 530 He gave himself to gardening and used to 
graft and imp with his own hand. 

+2. To plant (young shoots). Ods. rare. 

1420 Pallad. on //ush. i. 142 Then kest adoun thi scions 
here and there, And ympe in oon in euery stikis place. 

3. fransf. and fig. from 1 and 2, To ‘engraft’, 
implant; to inlay, sect or fix in; to ‘ engraft’ (as 
by marriage) in a family. arch. 

1340-70 A Uisauuder 616 A brem brasen borde .. Imped in 
ory... With goode siluer & golde gailich atired. ¢ 1400 
Rom. Rose 5137 But Love .. was so imped in my thought. 
1425 lampote's {'salter Metr. Pref. 50 Copyed has pis 
Sauter ben of yuel men of lollardry, And afturward hit has 
bene sene ympyd in wip eresy. 1596 SpenseR /. QO. 1. 
ix. 4 That headlesse tyrants tronke he reard from ground, 
And, having ympt the head to it agayne..made it so to ride 
as it alive was found. 1612-15 Be. Hart Contempl., O. 7. 
xx. li. (Jehu and Jehoram), Nothing is more dangerous 
than to be imped in a wicked family; this relation ton often 
draws in a share both of sinne and punishment. 1613>16 
W. Reowne &Srit, Past. au, u, And when thy temple's well 
deserving bayes Might impe a pride in thee to reach thy 
praise. 1647 T'rare Conmn, Matt. i. 8 \t was because they 
were imped in the wicked family of Ahab. 17.. Brown 
On Rom, vi. 5 (Jam.) Believers are so closely united to 
Christ, as that they have heen imped with him, like an imp 
joined to an old stock. 1876 Brackte Sones Nelig. & Life 
140 The new doctrine, which the times had imped Into his 
budding soul. 

4. falconry. To engraft feathers in the wing of a 
bird, so as to make good losses or deficiencies, and 
thus restore or improve the powers of llight ; hence, 
allusively, with reference to ‘ taking higher flights’, 
enlarging one’s powers, and the like. In various 
constructions : 

+a. Vo imp feathers ¢v/o or 72 a wing, etc. Obs. 

1477 Pastor Lett. Ul. No. 794. 185 L.ike as the fawcon 
Which is alofte, tellith scorne to loke a down On hym that 
wont was her feders to pyke and yinpe. 1580 Lyty Anplrues 
(Arb.) 249 ¥mping a tthe to make me flye, when thon 
oughtest rather to cut my wing for feare of soaring. 1589 
Nasne Pasguil & Marf. 11 Such an Eccho, as multiplies 
euery word..and ympes so many feathers vnto euery tale, 
that it flyes with all speede into enery corner of the Realme. 
1641 Brome Jorall Crew u. Wks. 1873 11. 374 ‘To see 
a swallow .. with a white feather imp’d in her tail, 1706 
Puinups, Zo inp a Feather in a Hawt's Wing (among 
Falconers), to add a new piece from an old broken stump. 

b. To imp a wing (or bird) wth leathers. 7o 
imp the wings of: to strengthen or improve the 
flight of. 

1596 Srenser f/ymtn (leav, Beantie 135 Gathering plumes 
of perfect speculation, ‘I'o impe the wings of thy high flying 
mynd. 1598 Drayton Heroic, p. v. 78 Their Buzzard- 
wings, imp'd with onr Eagles Plumes. a@ 1618 SvivEsTER 
Posthumst Sonn. iw, Imping his broken wings with better 
plumes. 1648 Mitton Sonn, to Fairfax, The false North 
displays Her broken league to imp their serpent-wings. 
1792 Wotcott (P. Pindar) ££. Ld. M/acartuey 40 And 
[Fortune] with an Eagte’s pinion imps an Owl. 1816 
Soutney Lay ef Laureate Proem ii, My spirit imp'd her 
wings for stronger flight. 1852 JERDAN Ax/odbiog. 11. xviii. 
251 At the same time Barry Cornwall first imped his wing 
in my gratefnl pages. 1886 SwinpurNne A/zsc. 145 The 
highest flight that Wordsworth's muse could attain when 
her wings were imped with plumes of religious doctrine. _ 

ce. To imp wings ov or fo a person; to imp with 
wings. 

1633 G. Herpert Temple, Easter Wings 9 Vf 1 imp my 
wing on tbine, Affliction shall advance the flight in me. 
1635 Hevwoop Londont Sinus Salutis Wks. 1874 1V. 289 
These are Impt with no Icarian wings, But Plumes Im- 
mortall, 1669 ditdr. hopeful yng. Gentry Eng. 34 To 
see a Gallant flutter..with no other wings tban lis Taylor 
has imp'd on. 1697 Devoen Virg. Georg. v. 439 Imp'd 
with Wings, The Grubs proceed to Bees with pointed 
Stings. 1732 Pore Ep. Bathurst 41 Blest paper-credit ! .. 
That lends Corruption lighter wings to fly ! Gold imp'd by 
thee can compass hardest things. 1814 Cary Dante, Para- 
dise Xxxu. 70 Behoved That circumcision in the males 
should imp The flight of innocent wings. 

{ App. by a misunderstanding of the hawking 
term, taken in the sense of ‘ To elip’. 

1657 Be. H. Kine Poems t. ii. (1843) 9 God shall imp their 
pride, and let them see They are but fools in a sublime 
degree. 1683 Kennetrtr. Eras. 0 Folly 39 But imp the 
wings of his towering ambition. /4/d. 147 Her soaring 
wings are imp’‘d and all her enlivening faculties clogged. 

. To extend, lengthen, enlarge, add to; to eke 
out (that which is short or deficient); to mend, 


repair; to add on a piece to. (Cf. Imp sé. 7.) 
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1692 I.viy Ifidas v. ii, A woman's tongue ympt with a 
barbar’s will proove a razor or a raser, 1606 Cuarsan 
Mons. D’Otive Plays 1873 1. 221 All my care is for Followers 
to Impout my Traine. 1661 Souru Ser. (1698) 111.183 An 
ill, restless, cross humour, which is imped with Smart, and 
quickned with Opposition. 1671 CLarenvon Dialogues in 
Tracts (1727) 306 We ouzht to imp ont these unavoidable 
defects with an eatraordinary civility and condescension. 
1828 Craven Dial., [mfp, to add, to enlarge, .. It isa very 
common expression when applied to bee-hives. 1834 Str 
Hl ‘Tavtox A rtevelde t ii. (1849) 7 You have imped me 
with a new device. 

8. nonce-nse, To mock like an imp or demon. 

1839 Bainey ‘ests (1848) 112, 1 am..with the mightiest 
folly mocked Which ever imped a sou! to madness. 

+ Impa‘cable, z. (és. [f Im-2 +L. pacare to 
pacify, appease +-ABLE.] That cannot be pacified 
or appeased ; implacable. 

157t Fortuscur Forest 72 Seedes of impacable discorde 
and dissention. 1691 Srenser Avines of Time 395 Vreed 
from bands of impacable fate. 1602 Warner Ald. Ene. 
[-pit. (1612) 356 Vheimpacable Incursions of those barbarous 
and vndanted Pictes. 

ilence + Impacabi‘lity, implacability (ods.). 

160z Warner Ab. Eng. Epit. (1612) 355 Vhe Impacabilitie 
of the Pictes and Scotes. 

+Impaci‘fic, ¢. Os. rare. [ad. late L. im. 
pactfic-us, or f. IM-2 + Pacirie. Cf, obs. BF. fae 
pacifique] Not pacific or peaceful ; restless. 

a 1653 G. Danite /dfyt/ i. 3 The Impacificke Seas of our 
owne feares And lealousies. 

Impack (impxk), v. rare. Also 7 em-. [f. 
Im-1 + Pack v.} trans. Vo pack in; to press closely 
together into a tnass ; to pack up. Hience Impa‘ck- 
ing v/. 5b.; Impa’ckment, the action of impack- 
ing or state of being impacked (Webster 1864). 

161z FLoxio, (paccare, to pack vp,to empack. /bi1., 
imbatlamenti, impackings or packes, 1867 J. 1. [aves 
Open Potar Sea 85 Vhe ice was as closely impacked beliind 
us as before us. 

Impact ‘iinpekt’, sé. [ad. 1. type *epact-us 
sb., f. ppl. stem of gaupingére to Ineince. Cf, 
mod.1*, s7pact.} The act of impinging ; the striking 
of one body against another; collision, Chiefly in 
Pynamics, in reference to momentum. 

1781 Br. Watson Chem, Ess. (1784) 1. 165 uote, The same 
rule, by which common velocity of bard or non-elastic bodies 
after their impact .is calculated. 1795 Soutney Youn of 
Airc vii, 228 The English chief, Pointing again his arbalist, 
let loose ‘The string; the quarrel, by that impact driven, 
‘Frue to its aim, fled fatal. 1862 Zunes 7 Mar., No such 
satisfactory results in the way of resisting the tremendous 
impact of the shot have been obtained front any other 
target. 1863 Tvynvatt //eat ii. § 56 The impact of atoms 
of oxygen against atoms of sulphur. 1866 Iluxrey /’fys. 
ix (1872) 221 The impact of the vibrations of the luminous 
ether on the retina. 

attrib. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. iv. 146 We 
are .driven to tbe impact theory as the only tenable one. 

g. 
S° 

1817 Co.erincr Biog. Lit. 63 In any given perception 
there is a something which has been communicated to it 
[the mind] by an impaet, or an impression ab extra. 1874 
Stusss Coust. (71st. 1.1.7 The impact of barbarian cou- 
quest split up the unity of the Latin tongue. 


+ Impact, fp/. a. Obs. [ad. L. tmpact-us, pa. 
pple. of zupingére to IMvince.] = Impacten /of 
which, in later use, it was prob. taken as a short- 
ened lorm). Const. as pp/e. or adj. 

1563 I. Gate Autido/. 1. iv. 3 When .. there are humours 
impacte in anye part. 1587 M. Grove Pelops 4 MHippod. 
(1878) 81 From hir whose picture still I fynde within ny 
brest impact. 1647 H. More Song of Sou? iu. 1. ix, All 
these forms.. That sense or phansie ever had impact. 1652 
Frencu orksh. Spa iv. 43 -\ cold, crass slimy morbifick, 
or a hot impact matter. 

Impact (impx'kt), v. [orig., and usually, in 
pa. pple. zatpacted, which was prob. directly f. L. 
tmipact-us + -ED! (sce Imvact ffl. a. and IM- 
PACTED); the verb proper being a later back-for- 
mation from this. See -Ep1 2, and cf. Compact v.!] 

1. frans. To press closely into or in something ; 
to fix firmly in; to pack in. 

1601 Houtanp Pliny xx. xxi. 11. 73 The seed of this hearbe 
remooveth the tough humours bedded in the stomacke, how 
hard impacted soever they be. 1709 Drain in Pasi. Trans. 
XXVII. 75 These Pyramids, which receive tbe Hairs, are 
impacted in the Cutis. @1791 Westry Serm. Ixxxii. 1. 5 
Whks. 1811 IX. 417 Impact fire into iron, by hammering it 
when red hot. 1897 Auteutr Sst. Jfed. IIT. 835 A stone- 
like mass .. which had become impacted in the lower ilium. 

2. To stamp or impress (0% something). rare. 

1677 Gace Crt. Gentites \v. Proem 4 Ideas or notions im- 
pacted on the mind. /é/d. 442 Every..Creature has a law 


" impacted or impressed on its Being. 


Impacted impzxkted), Af/. a. 
v.] Pressed closely in, firmly fixed. 

1683 Satmon Doron Med. 1. 463 To melt (as it were) any 
impacted humor, though never so tough. ¢172z0 W. Gipson 
fYarrier’s Dispens. i. (1734) 25 Yo ripen and dissolve hard 
impacted Humours. 1866 Kane Arct. Expt. 1. xxi. 267 
The fine impacted snow-dust of winter. 

Impaction (impxkfen’. [ad. L. ‘mpaction- 
em, n. of action f. zmpingére to IMpince.] The 
action of becoming, or condition of being, im- 
pacted or firmly fixed in, 

1739 J. Huxuam Fevers (1750) 176 To prevent the further 
Impaction of the obstructing Lentor. 1853 Kaxe Grinnell 
Exp. xxiv. (1856) 197 In case of accident or impaction 


[See Impact 


IMPAIR. 


further north. 1873 T. H. Gurren /utrod, Pathol. (ed. 2) 42 
Sudden obstruction of the circulation by the impaction of 
an embolus in one of the larger arteries. 

Impa‘ctly, adv. rare. [f. Imvacr ppl. a.+ 
-L¥%,J With firm infixion or close pressure. 

1862 Jruf, Soc, Arts X. 325'2 A cube of 24 inches, im- 
pactly secured, was subjected to a force of 200 tons. 

Impa‘ctment. [f. Iswact v. + -meNnT.] = 
IMPacTION, 

1853 Kane Grinuelf Exp. xx.158 He . counseled us to 
prepare for the chances of an impactinent (in the ice}. 

Impail, obs. form of Impvacr. 

Impained: see IMPANED. 

Impaint (impé'nt), v  [f. In-1+Painr uJ 
trans, To paint upon something, depict. 

(1596 Suaks. 1 /fen, /V, vy. i. 89 Neuer yer did Insurrec- 
tion want Such water-colours, to impaint his cause. 1729 
SavacE Wanderer i. 83 O'er aliars thus, impainted, we 
behold Half circling glories shoot in rays of gold. 

Impair (impeé-1), 56.' Obs. or arch. Also 7 
em-. [f. Impain v.J] An act of impairing ; the 
fact of being impaired ; impairment. 

1668 Noxrtn tr. Gueuara's Dratl Pr. (1582) 371 Halfe a 
dishonour, and an impair of his credit. 1598 CuHarman 
Achilles’ Shield in Homer (1875) 13 Nor is it more impair 
to an honest and absolute man’s sufficiency to have few 
friends, than [ete.]. 1612 — W/sdowes 7, Plays 1873 111. -6 
Pocket it :. it's no impaire ta thee: the greatest doo’t. 1615 
G Saxovs (ran, 102 Snch and such like affoord they y earely 
without empaire to themselues. 1677 Hane /’eim. Orig. 
Man, wy. it. 318 An impair of that Sovereignty and Dominion 
overthe Creatures. 1848 J. A. Cartyre tr. Dante's /nferno 
28 ‘To keep its beauty from impair. ; : 

I-mpair, a. (and 54.2), (Cf. F. zmpair unequal 
(1484 in Godef. Compl.), and pair] 

+1. (?) ‘Unsnitable’ (T.), unfit ; 

But the reading is disputed.) 

1606 SuHAks. 77. 4 Cr, Iv. v. 103 Fol. 1) Yet giues he not 
till judgement guide his bounty, Nor dignifies an impaire 
1Qe. 1 unpare; Giobe, etc, impure] thouht with breath. 

2. Not paired; not forming one of a pair; odd. 
b. sé, An unpaired individual thing ; an odd one, 

1839-47 Toon Cyr/. Anat. 111. 829/1 This impair lone .. 
is .. the representative of the superior occipitals of Cuvier. 
1889 J. AsrrcxomBy in Academy 23 Oct. 294/1 Grouping 
the letters in two sets of pairs and an impair, which again 
pairs with the other impaiys. 

Impair (impé1}, v. Forms: a. 4 ampayr-i, 
anpayr-i, apayr-i, etc. (see Arpain). B. 4-6 
enpeire, -peyre, -paire, -payre, empeyre, 4-7 
empare, empeire, -paire, -payre, 5 enpare, 
y empair. +. 5-7 impaire, -payre, 6 impeire, 
impere, inpayre, 6-7 impare, 7-impair. [The 
current form 7mfair is a partially Latinized re- 
fashioning of the earlier empaire, empetre, a. OF. 
empetrer, ampetrer to make worse:—Lat. type 
*impetorire to make worse, f. im- (IM-1) + pecor 
worse. ‘the carliest form was ampayre, whence 
apeyre ArpaiR. JLempeyre, closest to contemporary 
French, was commonest in 15-16th c. Late in 
isthe. the prefix began to be spelt ¢v- after Lat., 
giving the curtent ¢mpa/r, which has superseded 
empatr since ¢ 1660. Cf. Arpair, Pain, EmPYRE.] 

lL. “rans, To make worse, less valuable, or 
weaker ; to lessen injuriously ; to damage, injure. 

[a. 1297-1643: see ApPaAiR 1.] 

B. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. i. pr. iii. 93 (Camb. MS.) Thanne 
is the Meede of goode folk swich bat no day shal enpeyren 
it. ¢1375 Cato A/ayor iv. xxxiv. in Augha V1, Empeyre 
pou nou3t hire fame. 1494 FaByan Chron. vil. cCxxxtv. 270 
Ye cytie of Danas .. he assauted and enpayred very sore. 
1548 Hair Chrou., Hew. Vtt1 253 h, The possession might 
neme to be enpaircd. 1576 Fremine /'avopt. Epist. 315 In 
hope that I shoulde recover my health, which sicknesse had 
empayred. 1602 Fui.necke 2nd Pt. /'arall. 22 Whereby 
hee was empeired and became worse, 1655 Futter Ch. 
/fist. 1. it. § 77 It never wastes nor empairs an Estate. 
1658-78 Puitiirs, Empatr [1696 (ed. 5) Juipair|. 

y. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen, VII, c. 19 The defence of this land 
.-[is] impaired. 1533 More Dedell. Salem Wks. 1026/2 
[It] yet helpeth not his matter, hut impayreth it much. 
1667 Mitton 7. Z. v. 665 Satan..could not beare Vhrough 
pride that sight, and thouglit himself impaird. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 239 No time will impair or decay those Grey 
Kentish Bricks. 1742 Younc Vt. 7%. vir. 986 This argu: 
ment is old; buttruth No yearsimpair. 1862 Sir B, Bropie 
Psychol. Jug. 11. 1. 50 The best memory may be tinpaired 
by neglect. 

- reft. 

1481 Caxton Jyrr. 1. iv. 14 They empayre them self so 
moche that they may not Ierne no good. 1484 — Curial 3. 
Wyse men .. for none auauncement ne hauyng of good en- 
payre not them self. : 

+e. pass. To be destitute of, or badly off for. 

1sgor Horsev 7rav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 255 If 1 wear im: 
pared of mony, he would send me out of his own treasur. — 

2. intr. (for ref.) To grow or become Worse, 
less valuable, weaker. or Jess ; to suffer injury or 
loss; to deteriorate, fall off, or decay. ? Obs. 

[a. 1340-1581 : see APPAR 2.] 

f. 61380 Sir Feruimb, 4691 Pe power of hem enpayrede 
faste. 1486 BA. St. Atbaus Cvjb, The Eyghen will swell 
and empeyre in her hede. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. 
ccxix. 279 The kynge..lay sore sicke..and euery daye he 
enpayred worse and worse. 1590 SreNser L.Q. ovine 42 
Flesh may empaire,.. but reason can repaire. 1600 ig 
Warner Sp. Mandeville 71a, The sicke Gentleinan daily 


so empaired in health. ; ; i 
y- 1523 Lv. Berners Froiss. 1. ccxlv. 364 The prince dayly 


inferior. Obs. 


IMPAIRABLE. 


impered of a sicknesse. 1579 Twynn Phisicke agst. Fort. 
1. xxviii. 205 a, All thinges inipaire, and goe backewarde. 
1648 Bovte Seraph. Love (1660) 152 Coelestial Pleasures .. 
not impairing by being used Long. 1729 Swirt Le?t. to 
Pope Wks. 1761 VIF. 93 When years increase, and perhaps 
your health impairs. 1827 SoutHey in Life (185c) V. 284 
His own health and faculties sensibly impairing day by day. 

Impai-‘rable, ¢. rare. [f. Imparn v. + -ABLE.) 
Capable of being impaired. 

a 166s J. Goopwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 26 Though 
his power of executing .. be not impaired, nor indeed im- 
pairable..by any negligence, unfaithfulness, or unfruitful- 
ness of men. 1678 Cupworth /nted. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 565 
Souls..Self-improvable and Self-impairable. 


Impaired (impée 3d), p/. a. [f. Isparr v. + 
-ED!.] Rendered worse; injurcd in amount, quality, 
or valne ; deterioratcd, weakened, damaged. 

1611 Speep /list. Gt. Brit, 1x. viii. (1632) 553 He repaired 
with large diet his impayred lims and sinewes. 1719 
Botincsroke in Swift's Lett. (1766) UW. 4 Those fancy'd 
ills, so dreadful to the great, A lost election, or impair'd 
estate. 1845 StocquELer //andbk. Brit. Lndia (1854) 170 
Hamilton .. was necessitated by an impaired constitution 
to return to England. = 

Impairer (imperar). [f as prec. + -ER!.] 
One who or that which impairs. 

21586 Sipney 4 rcadia (1622) 215 The quiet mind (whereof 
my selfe empairer is). 1610 W. FotktncHamM ai rt of Survey 
1. x. 31 Wheat, Barley, Woade .. are great impairers and 
soakers of the soyle. @1779 WARBURTON (Mason), Iin- 
moderate labour and immoderate study are equally the 
impairers of health. 

Impairing (impéerin), v4/. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-1NG1,]_ The action of the verb Imparr ; making 
worse, deterioration, impairment. 

¢ 1380 Wycitr HWks. (1880) 389 It is enpeyringe not oonly 
of oone estate of pe chirche, but of alle pre. c1450 Doctr. 
Galienis in Jyll of Breyntford (Ballad Soc.) 39 With-oute 
benpeyrinzg of py persone. 1513 Doucras sEneis Concl. 
to And heir my nayme reniane, but enparing. 1618 
LatHam 20d Bk. Falconry (1633) 7 Other dangers that 
may grow to the great impairing of her health. 1711 
Suartess. Charac, (1737) 11. 174 The impairing of any one 
part must, .tend to the <lisorder and ruin of other parts. 
Impairing, //. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG2.] 
That impairs. 

3666 Bovie Orig. Formes & Qual. (1667) 176 That Impair- 
ing Alteration of Texture we call Rottennesse. 

Impairment (impéeimént). Forms: see 
Impait v.; also APPAIRMENT. [a. OF. entpeire- 
ment, mod.F. empirement (12th c. in Littré), f. 
empetrer, empirer to IMPAIR: see -MENT.] The 
action of impairing, or fact of being impaired ; 
deterioration ; injurious lessening or weakcning. 
1340 Ayend. 143 Yef he ne dep wyb-oute emparement. 
érq00 St, Alexins (Laud MS.) 255 ‘To londe pai gonnen 
aryuen alle, Wibouten enpeirement. 1531-2 Act 23 //en. 
V71/, c. 9 § 2'Yo the great impeirement & diminucions of 
their good names and hdnesties. 1612 Speen //tst. Gt. Brit. 
1X. vill, (1632) 582 A greater impayrement of his hopes. 
1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 98 A manifest impairment 
of his health. 186: Wynter Soc. Bees, Brain Diffic. 471 
The following extraordinary impairment of memory. 
Impalace (impzx'les), v. Also7em-. [f. Im-1 + 
Patace.] ¢rans. To place or install in a palace. 
Hence Impa-laced (-ést) pf/.a., installed ina palace. 

1611 Fiorio, /wpalazzare, to empallace. 1795 W. [avior 
in Monthly Rev. XVIII. 543 In impalacing the magistrate. 
1839 Bait.ey Festus v. (1852) 62 One or two, impalaced, 
mitred, throned, And banqueted, burlesque .. The holy 
penury of the Son of God. /bit. xxv. 438 The impalaced 
prisoner of the breast. 

+Impa‘latable, 2. Obs. rare. [f. Im-2 + 

PALATABLE.) Not palatable, unpalatable. 
_ 1787 W. Marsiart .Vorfolk 11.88 And render it altogether 
impalatable to stock. 1792 A. Younc Trav, Frame 115 
A thing .. equally inipalatable and unconstitntional. 1814 
Mrs. West Adicia De Lacy 1V. 68 The grandeur and 
luxury. .were impalatable, because insecure. 

+Impalation. Oés. rare. [f. IMPaLE v. + 
-ATION.| =IMPALEMENT 4. 

1744 J. PATERSON Comm. Milton's P. L. 357 Impalation 
1S a Most tormenting punishment of malefactors. 

Impale (impé'!), v. Forms: a. (6 enpale), 
6-9 empale, 7 empail(e, (empall, empal). 8. 
6-7 impayl, (impall), 7 impail, (impal), 6- 
impale. [a. F. empac-r (Froissart), ad. med.L. 
tmpalare ‘in palum impingerc’ (Du Cange), f. 
tm- (IM-1) + pal-ws stake (cf. late L. pddire to 
support with stakcs, prop up).] 

1. trans. To enclose with pales, stakes, or posts ; 
to surround with a palisade ; to fence in. Now rare. 

a. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 11. 516 Minding to mound and 
empale his cottage round about with a fence of an hedge. 
1610 — Camden's Brit. 1.73 (Ireland) Their country goeth 
under the tearme of She English Pale, because the first 
Englishmen .. did empale for themselves certaine limits in 
the East part of the Hand. 3634-5 Brereton Jaz. (Chetham 
Soc.) 44, I saw a pool empaled wherein were pell-starts. 

B. 1530 Paiscr. 590/1, | impale, I close a grounde or a 
Parke with pales, je empargue. 1614 Raveicu Hist. World 
Mt. (1634) 61 The same wall which .. had preserved their 
lives, by holding out the enemy did now impale them. 1766 
Porny Heraldry iv. (1777) 64 The Pale denotes Strength 
and Firmness, and has been bestowed to impaling Cities. 
1845 Hoop Fairy Tale 21 So he might impale a strip of soil. 

.b. ¢ransf. and fig. To surround or enclose as 
with a palisade; to shut in, hedge about, confine, 
hem in. Now rare. 
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@, 1581 J. Bert Haddon's Answ. Osor. 33 Men. .that are 
empaled within the boundes of the Church. 1612 Drayton 
Poly-olb. ii. 24 Where Portland. .doth overpeere the maine, 
Her rugged front empal'd (on every part) with rocks. 1675 
Grew Anat. Trunks . ii. § 25 Every single Milk-Vessel 
being empaled or hemmed in with an Arch of Roriferous 
[vessels]. 

8. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim, 899/1 Wee must... 
keepe ourselues stil within the parke wherein God impaled 
us with his word. 1638 Sir T. Herbert raz. (ed. 2) 100 
Welcomed by the Quene, who .. impales him in her armes, 
and cryes for joy. 1725 Pore Odyss. xtx. 520 Bristles high 
impale his horrid chine. 1860 Maury Pdys. Geog. Sea (Low) 
x. § 465 It would have been impaled in a nook of the very 
drop of water in which it was brought forth. 

te. ALL. To enclose or surround (troops) for 
defence, as with other troops, or with wagons, etc. 
(Improperly, To set iu array, draw up.) Ods. 

a, 1553 Brexne Q. Curtius 11t. 28 Naharzanes empaled 
the battell on the right hand with a great power of horse- 
men, and xxx. thousand slingers and archers. 1569 STOCKER 
tr. Drod. Sic. wt. ii. 105 He enpaled his Campe with hys 
carriages. 1578 Hunnis //iveful Honey, Gen. xxiv. 16 
Against these five, the other fower Their [attailes did 
empale. 1641 BAKER Chron. (1679) 232/2 The Battel..con- 
aged of a thousand Bill-emen empaled with two thousand 

ikes. 

8. 1579 Diccts Stratiot. 102 To set his souldyours that 
the best armed impale the rest. 3635 BAxriere A//2. Discif, 
cx. (1643) 343 Impaling the reere, with the Wagons, Carts, 
and Baggage. 1670 Mitton //ist. Eng. 11. (1851) 60 The 
Legionartes stood..impal’d with hght armed. 

2. To surround for adornment; to encircle, as 
with a crown or garland; to border, edge (with 
decoration). Os. or arch. 

a. 1§53 Brenve Q. Curtins Ddvj, Garmentes of linnen 
clothe embrodered with golde, and empaled with purple. 
1630 Bratuwait Eng. Geatlem. (1641) 247 A crowne of 
glory shall empale you. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies u. vii. 
252, I cannot .. einpale each Page of this Discourse with a 
Black mourning Lig. 

B. 1555 Even Decades 163 Fethers and quilles impaled 
with golde. 1589 GREENE JWenaphon Livb, He impalled 
the head of his yong nephew. .with the crowne and diademe 
of Arcadie. 1644 Butweir Chiron. 69 A Hand .. impail'd 
about with rayes, 1860 Ip. Lytton Lucile tt. iv. § 1. 126 
All the laurels that ever with praise Impaled human brows. 

3. Her. To combine (two coats of arms, as thosc 
of a husband and wife) by placing them sidc by 
side on one shield, separated palewise, i.e. by a 
yertical line down the middle. (Also said of one 
coat of arms, with the othcr as obj.) 

a, 1611 Speep //ist. Gt. Bret. vu. v. 212 Their..marriages 
are made knowne by the sculpture of an hand in hand, and 
the Coat-armes of the parties empaled. 1725 Lond. Gaz. 
No, 6382/3 The Escocheon of the Arms of the Order em- 
paling those of the Sovereign, 1872 O. Suirtry Glass. 
Eccl. Terms sv. Arms, A bishop empales his fatnily coat- 
of-arms with the arms of his see. 

B. 1605 [see IspatinG 74/. s6,). 1610 Guituim /leraldry 
V1. ii. (1611) 256 Receiued as an augmentation of honour .. 
impaled with her paternall coat. 1787 Porny /leraddry 
(ed. 41 Gloss. 1882 Cussans //er. xii, (ed. 3) 166 A man 
marrying an Heiress .. During her father’s lifetime .. ber 
husband only impales her Arms. 

+b. fig. To place side by side (for comparison, 
or as being equal in dignity). Ods. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gout. Eng. t. \xxi. (1739) 193, 1 have 
thus impaled these three, that the Reader may the better 
discern how they relate each to other. 1655 Futt.er Ch. 
Hist. t.v.§ 19 The Admission of St. Patrick. .to be match’d 
and impaled with the Blessed Virgin in the Hononr thercof 
1659 H. L’Estrance Aldiance Div. Offices Pref. 4 You may 
view thein in one scheame..as they stand impaled. 

4. To thrust a pointed stake through the body 
of, as a form of torture or capital punishment; to 
fix upon a stake thrust up through the body. 

a, 1678 R. L’Estrance Sencca's Mor. (1702) 193 Wild 
Beasts to devour us ; Stakes to Empale us. 1713 Anptson 
Cato us. v, Let them .. be .. empal'd and left ‘To writhe at 
leisure round the bloody stake. 

B. 1613 Percitas /'ilgrimage (1614) 389 He impaled this 
Caragoses in the way on a sharpe stake fastened in the 
ground. 3660 F. Brooxr tr. Le Blanc's Traz. 100 note, 
‘To be impaled is to have a stake thrust thorough the funda- 
ment and to come out of the mouth. 1668 Load. Gaz. No. 
286/3 The Visier .. caused the Greek to be impalled. 1828 
G. W. Brinces Aun. Jamaica 11. xv. 205 In a general 
massacre of the whites some were impaled by the savage 
hands of their own domestic slaves. 1859 TENNYSON }’ruien 
567 ‘The King impaled him for his piracy. 

b. ¢ransf. To transfix upon, or pierce through 
with, anything pointed; fg. to torment or render 
helpless as if transfixed. 

@ 1678 Marvect. Poems, Soul & Body, This tyrannic soul, 
Which, stretched upright, impales me so. 1807 Sir R. 
Witson Fraud. 27 Aug. in Life (1862) II. 363 The falcon 
often impales himself on the Jong and sharp beak [of the 
heron]. 1878Smites Rods. Dick v. 45 Impaling it with a pin. 


Impaled (impzild), pf/. a. [f. prec. + -ED1,) 
1. Fenced in, enclosed with a paling or fence. 
Also fig. 


1549 CoverDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. Fas. 34 The empaled 
conipasse of the teethe and lippes. 1586 J. Hooker Giratdt. 
Trel. in Holinshed V1. 147/1 These arrogant and disloiall 
parts of these impaled malecontents. 1652 in A. 4 Q. 8th 
Ser. (1893) IV. 77 Vhat impaled ground called Hide Park. 
1845 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 133 That impaled territory. 

2. Her. Placed side by side on a shield divided 
palewise: see prec. 3. 

1864 Bouter Her. (list. & Pop. xiv. (ed. 3) 137 Neither 
the Heir nor the Cadets of any House hear the impaled 
Arms of their Father and Mother. 1882 Cussans Aer. xii. 


| (ed. 3) 166 Impaled Arms are not hereditary. 


IMPALLID. 


3. Transfixed npona stake, etc. : see IMPALEv. 4. 

Impalement (impé'lmént). Also 7-9 em.. 
[a. F. emfalement (1600 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. em- 
pale-r to IMPALE; but in recent use perh. directly 
from the Kng. vb.: see -meNT.] The action of 
impaling, or that which impales. 

1. The action of enclosing with pales or stakes; 
concr. an enclosing fence or palisade. 

1611 Speed //ist. Gt. Brit. tx. xvi. § 17. 818 To fortifie 
their battels with a Palizado, or empalement of stakes. 
1665 J. Wess Stone-/leng (1725) 154 Vhe Impalement about 
them exactly square. 1786 tr. Beckfora’s Vathek (1868) 7 
The prison. was encompassed by seven empalements of iron 
bars. 1828 Wesster, Loupalement, a fencing, fortifying, or 
inclosing with stakes. 

b. transf. and fig. (see IMPALE v. 1b, c). 

1598 Barrer 7/eor, Warres ww. i. 96 The impalement 
may be made of more shot in aranke. 1641 Mitton CA. 
Govt. 1.ii, The rules of Church-discipline are. .hedg'’d about 
with such a terrible impalement of commands. 1814 Cary 
Pante (Chandos) 147 With penitential tears, That through 
the dread impalement forc'd a way. 

+2. Lot. Applied by early botanists to the calyx, 
and, in composite flowers, to the involucre. Oés. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. v.§ 2 Vhe general Parts [of 
the Flower) are most commonly three; the Empalement, 
the Foliation, and the Attire. The Empalement..1 call that 
which is the utmost Part of the Flower, encompassing the 
other two. 1729 Martyn in PArl. Trans. XXXVI1..28 The 
Empalement of the Lactuca is squamous. 1735-6 H. 
Brooke Uniz. Beauty ww. (R.), The flower's forensic beauties 
now admire, The impalement, foliation, down, atlire. 1799 
Knicur in /'Arl, Trans. LXXXIX. 202 The male and 
female parts within the same empalement. 

3. Her. The marshalling of two coats of arms 
side by side jon one shield divided palewise ; the 
arms so marshalled. 

1774 Warton ffist. Eng. Poetry xxvi. (1840) I]. 351 Two 
coats of arms, containing empalements of Cannynge and of 
his friends. 1882 Cussans Her. xii. ied. 3) 165 Marshalling 
by Impalement is effected by slightly compressing the two 
Coats of Arms, and placing them in their entirety side by 
side on one Escutcheon, ; 

4. ‘The torture or punishment of impaling (see 
IMPALE v. 4). 

1630 R. Fohnuson's Kingd. & Commiw. 13 Tortures..as ex- 
ocniations .. impalements on stakes. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cyel., Empalement,or Linpalement, a cruel kind of punish- 
ment, wherein a sharp pale, or stake, is thrust up the 
fundament and through the body. 1813 Byron Corsair 11. 
ix, ‘o-morrow’s evening sun Will sinking see impalement’s 
pangs begun. 

Impaler (impé'lo1). In7-Sem-. [f. INPALE 
v. +-ER1.] One who or that which impales; ap- 
plied by Grew to each of the calyx-leaves or sepals 
of a simple flower, and the bracts or pliyllaries 
of a composite (cf. IMPALEMENT 2). 

1671 Grew dnat. Plants 1. v. § 2 Each Empaler .. being 
as another little Leaf. /é7d., The continuation of all the 
three aforesaid Parts into each Empaler, is discoverable, 
I think, no where better than in an Artichoke, which is 
a true Flower, and whose Empalers are of that amplitude, 
as fairly to shew them all, 

+Impaletocked, pa. pple. Obs. nonce-wd. 
rendering F. empaletogué ‘muffled, or lapt vp 
about the chinne, as with a Cassocke or Gaber- 
dine’ (Cotgr.): see PsLeror (in Cotgr. patletoc). 

1653 Urquuart Radelais 1. xxi, His orison-mutterer im- 
paletocked, or lap’t up about the chin, like a tufted whoop, 

Impaling (impéllin), vd sé. [f. Ispave v,. 
+-1nGt.] The action of the verb IMPALE; concer. 
that which impales or is impaled. 

1. Thie action of enclosing with or as with pales; 
concr. a | aling or palisade: = IMPALFMENT 1. 

1598 Barret Sheor. WVarres 76 The Muskets of impaling 
. doe roundly bestow their vollte in the face of the eneimie. 
¢1600 Norprn Sfec. Brit., Corn, (1728) 21 ‘Their Parkes 
of fallowe Deare, whereof remayne only..the ruyned im- 
paylings. 1613 Puxcuas Pilgrimage vii. vii. 643 At either 
end of that double empaling or entrance. 

2. Her. =1MPALEMENT 3 

1605 Campen ent. (1637) 348 The impaling of his Armes 
with the Armes of Saint Edward. 1823 Sco1r Let. fo D. 
Terry 29 Oct. in Lockhart, The different bearings of 
different families of the clan Scott, which with their quarter- 
ings and impalings will make a pretty display. 

3 The action of transfixing on a pointed stake, 
etc. (see IMpALE v. 4, 4b): =IMPALEMENT 4. 

1615 G. Sanpys 7rav, 62 Formes of putting to death. .im- 
paling upon stakes, 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 21 ? 7 Iinpal- 
ing of Insects upon the point of a Needle for Microscopical 
Observations. 1870 Dickens £. Drood i, Set up by the 
Sultan's orders for the impaling of a horde of Turkish robbers. 

Impaling, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG?.] That 
impales: see the verb. 

1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., Hen. [V, ccxxiv, The One- 
Eyed Scott..Breakes through impaleing Swords. 1742 
Francis Horace, Odes 35 (R.) Before thee stalks inexorable 
Fate, And grasps empaling nails, and wedges dread. 

Impall (imp6'l), v. rare. [f. IM-1 + Patt sé: 
sce also empal/s.v. EM-1 a.) trans. To enfold or 
wrap in, or asin, a pall. 

2852 J. Jarvis Disc. & Misc. Writ, 101 The chamber of 
the dead is impalled in silence and blackness. 

Impall, obs. (erron.) form of IMPALE, 

+Impallid impz'lid),v. Oss. rare. [f. Iv-! 
+Paiuip; cf. L. impallescere to grow pale.) ¢razs. 
To render pallid or pale. 


IMPALM. 


1661 FettTHam Resolves it. lvi, [Envy] the green sickness 
of the soul. .impallids all the body to an Hectique leanness. 


Impalm (impa-m), v. rave. Also 9 em-. 
Im-1 + Patmsd.: ef. F. empaumer, in 16th c. em- 
paulmer, \t. impalmare, in the same or allied 
senses.} /rans. Yo grasp or take in the palm of 
the hand; also fig. 

1611 Cotcr., Empautuer, to impaulme; to gripe. seise, 
lay full hand on. 1808 J. Bartow Colnmd. 1x. 42 Nature 


herself (whose grasp of time and place Deals out duration 
and impalms all space). 


+Impa‘lmed, ¢@. O¢s. rare. [f.Im- 1+ palmed, 
repr. L. palmiatus, as in tunica palmata.) \NWorked 
or embroidered with palm-branches: said of the 
tunica worn by Roman gencrals in their triumphal 
processions, 

1661 Ferruam Resolves 11. lili. 293 Wer Conquerors im- 


palmed Purples, and their lawrel'd ‘Temples in their 
Turricular Chariots. : ie. 
Impalpability (impzlpabicliti), [f next + 


-1Ty, Cf F. tmpa/pabriité) The quality of being 
impalpable or imperceptible to the touch. 

1605 M. Sutcuure: Briefe Exam. (1606) 100 The inuisi- 
bility and impalpability of Christes body in the sacrament. 
1751-73 Jortin Lect. fist. (1846) IL. xxxvili. 161 A curious 
dispute, whether the bodies of the righteous, afier the 
resurrection, should be solid, or tbinner than the air? 
Gregory was for the palpability, and Eutychius for the 
impalpability. 1807 W. Ixvinc Sadmag. (1824) 361 A young 
lady whose unparalleled impalpability of waist was the envy 
of the drawing-room 1849 Por MJellouba Tauba Wks. 
1864 IV. 293 The futility, the impalpability of their axioms, 

Impalpable (impz Ipab'l), z. Also 6 in-. [a. 
F. impalpable (1517 in Hatz.-Darm.) or med.L, 
impalpabilis: sce IM-% and PALPABLE. } 

1. Incapable of being felt by the organs of touch ; 
imperceptible to the touch; intangible. Said of 
things immaterial; also, of very fine powder, in 
which no grit is perceptible when it is rubbed 
between the fingers. 

1509 Hawes /ast. Pleas. xxut. (Percy Soc.) 106 Though 
that aungell be invysyble, Inpalpable, and also celestiall. 
1594 Plat Jevedl-Ao. 1.88 So subtiliated. as that it becam 
almost an impalpable powder. 1662 Merrett tr. Mert's 
Art of Glass \xxvi, Grind it to an impalpable powder. 1791 
Cowrer Odyss. 1x. 609 A thing impalpable, A shadow. 
1873 W. Lers Acoustics i iv. 100 Watery vapour, existing 
as an impalpable transparent gas, P 

2. fig. Incapable of being (readily) grasped or 
apprehended by the mind; producing no definite 
mental impression ; * intangible’. 

1774 Warton //ist. Eng. Poetry xvii. (1840) II. 174 His 
own religion from its simple and impalpable form was niuch 
less exposed to the ridicule of scenic exhibition. 1838 
Prescott Ferd. & 7s. (1846) I. Introd. 89 Vhe almost im- 
palpable heauties of style and expression. 1873 M. ARNOLD 


Lit. § Dogma (1876) 298 The impatpable and incognisable 
character of the subjects treated. 
Impalpably (imp 'lpabli), adv. [f. prec. + 


-LY2.J | In an impalpable manner or degree. 

1796 Pearson in Phil, Trans. UX XXVI. 413 A light im- 
palpably fine powder. 1864 J. H. Newman Afol. 187 Asa 
spirit.. within us.. working itself, though not in secret, yet 
so subtly and impalpably, as hardly to admit of precaution, 

Impalsy (imp$:lzi), v. [f. Im-! + Pavsy sd.] 
frans. Yo affect with or as with palsy, to paralyse. 
_ ©1750 SHENSTONE Ruin'd Abbey 205 The loyal soldier .. 
impalsy’d at the news. drops the lifted steel. 

Impaludism (impzx‘livdiz’'m). Path. [f. Iu-1 
+L. palus, paliid-em marsh + -1sM.} * Vhe general 
morbid state, with predisposition to intermittent 
fevers and enlargement of the spleen, which is 
found in the dwellers in marshes’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1881 Nature No. 627. 24 On the parasitic nature of dis- 
orders arising from impaludism. 1889 Lancet 2 Feb. 2532/2 
A memoir on the parasite of impaludism. 

Impanate (impé'nét, impanct), p/. a. [ad. 
med.L. gmpdnat-us, pa. pple. of tmpandre (sce 
IMPANE).] Contained or embodied in bread: see 
IMPANATION. 

1550 Cranwer Defence 33a, As we haue God verely in- 
carnate for our redemption, so shoulde wee haue him Im- 
panate. 1551 Garpiner Explic. Cath. Fayth 115\R.) Intbis 
mystery of the sacrament, In the whiche by the rule of our 
faithe Christes body is not impanate. a1g§5s Riptey I’és. 
(Parker Soc.) 34 Saying: ‘We grant the nature of bread 
remaineth .. and yet the corporeal substance of the bread 
therefore is gone, lest two bodies should be confused together, 
and Christ should be thought impanate’. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. § AT, (1684) 1. 648 That impanate God, whom Bucers 
Carcass had chased from thence. 1855 Pusey Doctr. Real 
Presence Note A. 3 Guitmundus. .says [¢raxs.] ‘That Christ 
should be impanate, ..no ground requiretb, nor did Prophets 
foretel, nor Christ shew, nor Apostles preach, nor tbe world 
believe’. 

Impanate, v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of med.L. 
impanare: see prec.) trans. ‘To cmbody in bread. 

1847 in Craic. 

Hence Impanated f//. a. =IMPANATE ffl. a. 

1579 Furxe Heskins’ Parl, 257 Neither impanated, nor 
fnuinated, nor inaccidentated. 1624 GaTaKer Transxés?. 
145 Impanated or enclosed in bread. @1740 WATERLAND 

Wks. VIII. 249 (R.) If the elements really contain such 
immense treasures, .. what have we to do but to look down 
to those impanated riches? __ : 

Impanation (impané"fan). [ad. med.L. z- 
pandation-em, n. of action f. zmpandre: see IM- 
PANE.] In Eucharistic theory: A local presence 
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or inclusion of the body of Christ in the bread 
after consecration: one of the modifications of the 
doctrine of the real presence. 

1548 Gest Pr. Alasse in H. G. Dugdale Life App. i. 
(1840) 86-7 ‘Vhimpanacion of Christes bodye ..is..soch a 
presence of Christes body in the bread wherwyth they both 
shuld be unseverably personed and have al theyr condicions 
and properties, 1576 Wootton Chr. Alanual Parker Soc.) 
26 Nothing .. hath so greatly incensed .. the Saracens and 
‘Turks against Christians as..the impanation of God. 1735 
tr, Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 17th C.J. vt. tii. 247 [Peter Martyr] 
attack’d ‘Transubstantiation, and supported the Opinion of 
Luther concerning the Impanation. 18:8 J. Mitner End 
Relig, Controv, Wt. (1819) 42 note, Osiander .. taught Im- 
panxtion, or an hypostatical and personal union of the bread 
with Christ's body. 

Impanator (impanéito:. [ad. med.L, spa- 
nator-em, agent-n. f. impandre (sce next).] One 
who holds the doctrine of impanation. 

1855 Pusey Doctr. Real Presence Note A. 4 [frans/. the 
author of the ‘de Sacramentis '] ‘ These His impanators the 
Lord Jesus slays with the word of His mouth, when.. He 
says, ‘This is My Body’. Ile does not say, ‘in this My 
Body lietb hid’. 1866 F. Harper Peace thr. Truth 153 
Others he distinguishes as impanators, 

+Impa‘ne, v. Ols. Also inp-. [ad. med L. 
impana-re, {. im- (IoM-1) + pan-is bread.) trans. 
To embody in bread : see IMPANATION, 

1547 Bace Lett. Exam. Anne A skewe 24 Butnow we must 
beleue that he commeth downe agayn, at the wyll of the 
prestes, to be inpaned or inbreaded .. lyke as he afore came 
downe .. to be incarnated or infleshed for our voyuersall 
sowles helth. 1548 Gest Pr. A/asse in I. G. Dugdale Lif 
App. i. (1840) 87 Properly termed y impaning or enbieding 
therof. 

+Impa:ned.a. O/s. Injimpained. [f. Im-! 
+PANE+-ED?.]) Of a window: Jlaving panes; 
fitted wth (something’ in each pane. 

1635 Bratuwatt Avcad. fr. 218 A window impained 
with flaming lights. 

Impanel impznél), v7.1 [f. Iu-1+ Pane.) 

l. trans. Yo fit with or as with panels. 

1577 Harrison England 1. xii (1877) 1. 234 The claie 
wherewith our houses are impanelled, is either white, red, 
or blue. — 

2. ‘To insert as a panel. 

1863 Smices /ingineers vit. xiv. LY. 474 The painting of 
Westminster Bridge, impanelled in the wall over the parlour 
inantel- piece. ' 

Impa‘nel, impa‘nnel, z.2: another form of 
EMPANEL 7. 

1514 [see Emranec]. 1586 in 10th Rep. Hist. ASS. Comm. 
App. v. 440 The Maior..shall ympannell a jury of the best 
--men. 1596 Spenser /. Q. vi. vii. 34 A Jurie was im- 
paneld stresght. 1623 7. Goap Dolef. # wen-Song 17 The 
Coroners Inquest was there impanelled vpon the dead 
corpses. 1710 Jatler No. 253 ? 1 Iwelve Gentlemen of the 
Horse-Guards were impannelled, 1817 W. Serwyn Law 
Nisi Prius (ed. 4) IN. 1127 The jurors that are impanelled 
to inquire of such issue. 1892 Wharton's Law Dict. (ed. 5) 
517/1 Women are impanneled as a jury .. where a female 
prisoner is condemned to be executed, and pleads pregnancy, 

+Impantoufled, 7//. a. Ots. Also -ofled. 
(Rendering F. empantoufi.] (See quots.) 

1611 Cotcr., Empantoufié, impantofled, or wearing pan- 
tofles. [Litre empantoufié, a Booke with a thicke couer.] 
1653 Urqunart Rabelais 1. xxi, A huge impantoufled or 
thick-covered breviary, 

+Impapase,v. O/s. [f. Im-1+L. papa pope: 
the suffix perh. after Gr. manna(-av to call (any 
one) papa.] ¢vans. To raise to the papacy; to 
make Pope. 

1563-87 Foxr A. & JZ. (1596) 4/2 Pope Stephan the 4'%, 
and pope Paschalis the 1** .. were impapased thorough dis- 
cord without election of the emperor. 

+ Impa-quet, v. Ols. [ad. F. empaquet-er, f. 
Paquet PACKET; see also EMPacKeET.] ¢rans. To 
enclose in a packet. 

1699 Evetyn Let. to Dean of Carliste 10 Nov., Mem. 1857 
HI. 381 Of whom I had several letters impaqueted witb 
many others. . 

+ I‘mpar, 56. Obs. [L. zmpar unequal, f. 7m- 
(Im-*) + far equal.} A thing unequal to another ; 
pé. unequals, 

1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic. xxi. 84 Imparity is a 
diversity in quantity. Those things are said to be zmfars 
of which one is greater or less than anotber:..so silver and 
gold, gold and virtues, are esteemed to be impars in this 
verse, Vilins argentum est auro, virtutibus aurum. 

+Impar, impare, ¢. 04s. [ad. L. impar, f. 
tm- (IM-*) + par equal, even; cf. F. zmparr (1484 
in Godef. Compi.).} 

1. Of a number: Uneven; odd. 

€ 1430 Art Nombryng (E. E. T. S.)6 In the place of tbe 
Impare sette a-side, put half of the even. 

2. Unequal ; unequally matched. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot, I. 572 Becaus thair power that 
tyme wes impar, This Coell than wes sone put to the war 
[=worsel]. P | 

Imparadise, emparadise (impz'radais, 
ém-), v. Also 6-7 -ize. [Corresponds to It. 
zmparadisare (Florio) and F. emparadiser (17the. 
in Littré); see Im-! and Paravise.] 

1. trans. To place in, or as in, Paradise ; to bring 
into a state of rapture or supreme happiness; to 
transport, ravish. 

a. 1592 CONSTABLE Sonn. vin. iii, Though Death mee and 
my loue imparadizeth. 


1s92z Daniet Delia Wks. (1717) 400 | 


IMPARISYLLABIC. 


She that can my Heart imparadise. 1667 Mitton 7’. ZL. 1v. 
506 Imparadis't in one anothers arms, 1751 SMOLLETT 
Per, Pic. (1779) TNL. Ixxxi. 88 We were imparadised in the 
ratification of our mutual wishes. 1845 Bachelor Albany 
(1848) 204 When he. .imparadised himtlf at Riclimond. 

B. 1598 Frorto, Paradisare, to emparadize. 1610 G. 
Fretcurr Christ's Vict. w.xliv, As in his burning throne 
he [David] sits emparadis’d. 1644 Quartes Barnabas & B. 
113 Emparadise thy soul in fresh delights. 1822 Mitmax 
dartyr of Antioch 4 Emparadised in bliss. 1851 Sir F. 
Parcrave Norm. & Eng. 1. 49 Lhe Greek emparadised by 
luxury and intellect. 

2. To make a paradise of (a place or state). 

@ 1658 Cievrtanp For Sleep 29 Darkness emparadiz’d. 
1776 Micke tr. Camoens’ Lusiad 394, Song and joy im. 
paradised the bowers. 1848 Yast’s Alag. XV. 427 Im. 
provements which would have literally imparadised the spot. 
1849 Moir in Blackw. Alag. |.XV1. 565 The round whe 
moon Emparadises midmost June. 

Iience Impa-radised (-aist) ff/. a. 

21586 Stpnty Arcadia (J.), This imparadised neighbour- 
hood. 1606 Forno /lonor Trt, (1843) 11 ‘The fruition of im- 
paradised content. 1853 Tatrourp Castilian wv. iii, The 
imparadised spirits of our saints. 

+Impa‘rallel, ¢. and sh. Ods. [f. Im-2 + 
PARALLEL @. and sé.: cf. next.] a. adj. Unparal- 
Icled. b. sé. A thing unparalleled. 

1641 Trapp VAeol. Fheot. 173 What a deale of imparallell 
Rhetoricke is to bee read in that twelfth of Ecclesiastes ! 
1661 /legy Cleveland 51 in C.'s IWhs. (1687) 279 Poize this 
Imparallel: and you will find A Mine of ‘Treasures in a 
Matchless Mind. ; 

+Imparalleled (impzxraleld), a. Ods.  [f. 
Im-2 + farvalleled.] \Vithout parallel, matchless, 
unparalleled. 

1604 Drayton JJoses ut. (R.), Pisga .. Surveyeth the im- 
paralleled land. 1639 T. Brucis tr. Camus’ Aloral Relat. 
349 Image of a faithfull friend, and of a lover imparalelled. 
1680 Hhurnet Hochester (1692) 168 A thing of such im- 
paralelled Folly. _ 

+Impa‘rasite, Zoo/. Ols. [f. Im-2 + Para- 
siTe.} An auimal that is not a parasite; applied 

by Kirby and Spence to certain insects. So Im- 
parasitic a. (See quots.) 

1816 Kirpy & Se. Entomol, (1843) 1. 221 Those which are 
insectivorous only in their larva state inay be..divided into 
parasites and imparasites, meaning by.. the latter those 
that prey upon insects already dead. /did, 222 The Iin- 
parasitic inseet devourers chi€fly belong to the Hy inenoptera. 

+Impa‘rdonable, 2. O45. AlsoGinp-. [f. 
Im-2+ PARDONABLE, Cf. F. tmpardonnable (15th e. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Nut to be pardoned, unpardonable. 

1g23 Lo. Berners /rorss. 1. ccclxvi. 598 They shulde 
soore trespasse .. so y* it shulde be inpardonable. 1647 
N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. u. x. (1739! 56 Both King 
and People declare it an impardonable crime, by the Com- 
mon Law. 1797 Mrs. M. Rosinson #4 ‘alsinghant I. 40 An 
act of disobedience which she deemed impardonable. 

2. That gives no pardon. rare. 

@ 1625 Boys J§“As. (1630) 840 Leo the 10 so pilled and polled 
the. nations .. with impardonable pardons, and mercilesse 
indulgences. 

Hlence +Impardonably a/v., unpardonably. 
(In quot. actively =unforgivingly, mercilessly.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud, Ep. vit. xvii. 379 He .. must 
impardonably condemne the obstinacy of the Jews. 

Impare, obs. form of Impair v., INPAR a. 

+tImparel, v. Ods. (See also Esparet.) 

Altered form of APPAREL v. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars ‘Camden) 81 The iij. of August 
[1553] came in the qwenes grace. . goodly imparelde with alle 
the resydew of hare ladys. 

Imparesse, obs. form of Esrress. 

1447-8 Q. Mare. /’etit. [ien. V7 in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge (1886) }. Introd, 63 The Imparesse of alle sciences 
and facultees, theologie. 

Imparfit, -ite, obs. forms of IMPERFECT. 

Imparidigitate (impz:rididzitet), a. Zool. 
[f. L. zvpar unequal, uneven + Dicitate.] Having 
an odd number of digits (fingers or toes) on each 
limb ; perissodacty]. 

1864 Wesstrr cites Leipy. — 

Imparipinnate (-pinct), 2. Zot. Also 
-pennate. [ad. mod. L. zmfarepinndatus (Linnzus, 
1751): cf. prec. and Pinnate.} Pinnate (asa leaf) 
with an odd terminal leaflet. : 

1847 in Craic. 1870 Benttey Zot. 162 When a pinnate 
leaf ends in a single leaflet, it is impari-pinnate or unequally 
pinnate. 1876 Hartey Jat. Aled. (ed. 6) 665 Leaves ex- 
stipulate, imparipinnate. 

Imparisyllabic (-silebik), 2. (sb.) Gram. 
(Also 8-9 error. impara-.) [f. L. zwzfar unequal 
+ SYLLABIC: ef. PARISYLLABIC.] Applied to Greek 
and Latin nouns which have not the same number 
of syllables in all the cases: e. g. nom. déous, gen. 
dddvros ; nom. /afis, gen. fapidis. : 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), /iparasyllabick. (So Asx, Craic, 
etc.) 1774 J. Bryant J/ythot. I. 175 We must have regard 
to the oblique cases, especially in nouns imparasyllabic. 
1796 PeccE I nonyim. (1809) 287 The imparisyllabic genitives 
of the third declension. 1813 S. Parr HAs. (1828 VII. 623 
Markland’s hypothesis upon the formation of the impara- 
syllabic genitive. 1854 De Quincey Auntobiog. Sk. Wks. | 
265 uote, Of the nouns £icon and Doron. .the first belonge: 
to an imparisyllabic declension,..the second not so. 

. as sé. An imparisyllabic noun. i 

1893 Atheneum 5 Aug. 189/2 The distinction of pari- 
syllabics and imparisyliabics is barely indicated, 


IMPARITY. 


So t+ Imparisylla‘bical a. Obs. rave~°, 
1678 Prittirs (ed. 4), /mtparisyllabical, not consisting of 
a like number of syllables in every Case. 1721 in Baltey. 
Imparity imperriti). Now rare or Obs. [ad. 
late L. zmparttas, {. impar unequal, uneven: see | 
Im-2 and Parity. Cf. F. zmpari?é (13-14th c.).] | 
1. The quality or condition of being unequal ; 
inequality (in magnitude, degree, or rank): = 
DISPARITY 1. ; 
1563 in Strype Aux. Ref. (1709) I. xxxv. 349 Ahout matri- 
mony and the virgin state, he had said, that there was no 
imparity, but the vow and dignity of both was equal. 
1603 HoLtaxp Plutarch's Mor. 463 That there might be 
no imparitie nor inequality at all among his citizens. 1694 
Crowne Regulus v. 58 A commonwealth hears no imparity ¢ 
A great man is a tumor, a disease. 1702 Toleratson 15 An 
unparallel'd imparity between your light Afflictions and the 
grievous Oppressions of other men. 1840 De Quincey Style 
iu. Wks. 1860 XI. 265 You cannot affirm any imparily where 
the ground is preoccupied by disparity. : : 
+2. The quality of being unlike; difference in 
nature or character, dissimilarity : = DIspanity 2. 
1608 Torsett Serpents (1658) 673 These claws stand not 
as other Birds do, three together and one by it self, but in 
imparity or dissimilitude, three on the one side, and two 
on the other. 1687 Towrerson Baftisnz 167 There is this 
great imparity between the cases. ; 
+3. Of numbers: The quality of not being 
divisible into two equal (integral) parts; uneven- | 
ness; an uneven or odd number. Oés. | 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. ¥. 193 By parity or 
imparity of letters in mens names. 1658 — Gard. Cyrus 79 | 
By two and three, the first parity and imparily. 1659 
T. Pecke Parnasst Puerp.76 Love you Imparity ?..God, | 


When He created Stars; created Odd. 

Impark (impask),v. Also 5 inpark, 6-9 em- 
park. [a. AF. expfarker (1304 in Godef.), OF. 
emparyquer, f. em- \IM-1), + pare PaRk.]} 

l. trans. To enclose or shut up in a park, as 
beasts of the chase ; hence gev. to confine, shut up. 

a. [1304 Iear-bk. 32-33 Edw. / (Rolls) 65 Puse no 
hestes enparker.] 1568 Cpieox Chron. (I. 641 The 
Capitaines strongly emparked themselves with high bankes, 
and depe trenches. 1614 Be, Kixec Vine Palat. 32 
The wild boar of the forest..that will not be held nor 
emparked within any laws or limits. 

B. a1400-50 Alexander 549) Arieneus ane athill kemp 
als-so he in-parkis, And ane ser Tarhyn. 1491 Act 7 //en. 
Vii, c. 20 § 5 The distres so taken.. bere awey imparke 
and reteigne unto the tyme that..the..rent..be fully.. 
aa 1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesse 1. xi[i]. (Arb.) 112 

olding imparked as it were, Her people like to heards of 
deere. 1665 Sir 7. Roe's Vay. FE. Ind. in G. Havers Della 
Valle's Trav. 359 Their Deer are no where imparked, 
@1678 Marvett Poems Wks. INI. 198 What need of all 
this marble crust T‘ impark the wanton mole of dust ? 

2. To enclose (land) for a park ; to fence in, 

1535 Act 27 Hen. V///, c. 22 They haue licence obteined 
..of the kinges said highnes..toimparke the same. 1548 
Forrest Pleas. Loesye 87 Tenparke or enclose for hys 
Commoditee. 1611 Sprep Theat. Gt. Brit. xxx. (1614) 59 1 
Woods there are plenty, and many of them imparked. 
1695 Kennett Par. Antig. ix. 462 License to impark his | 


woods there. : 

Hence Imparked (impa-ukt) pf/. a. (in quot. 
1872 =surrounded by or situated in a park); Im- 
parking v/. sb., enclosure of land for a park 
(also ge7.); also Imparka‘tion = prec. 

1547 Hoover Declar. Christ Ded., One realm and island, 
divided from all the world by imparking of the sea. 1570-6 
LamBarDeE Perantb, Kent (1826) 473 ‘Vhe pleasures of the 
emparked groundes here. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4702/2 
To hring in a Bil..to encourage the imparking of Land. 
1872 J. C. JeEaAFFRESON MVoman in Spite of Herself 1. 1. 
vill, 126 Their garden-girt villas and emparked mansions. 
1880 Antiguary Dec. 233 To inquire into buildings lately 
destroyed for imparkation of lands. 

Impar] (impa‘1l), v. Oés. exc. Hist. Also 5-9 
em-, 5-7 -parle. [a. obs. F. emparler to speak, 
plead, f. ev- (IM-1) + parler to speak.] 

t1. intr. To speak together, or with another, 
upon a matter; to confer, consult, parley. Ods. 

[1292 Britton 11. xxi. § 6 Et tauntost voysent les jurours 
en une part par eus mesmes pur enparler.] 1579-80 Nort 
Plutarch (1676) 25 The two Generals imparled together. 
1599 Haxtuyt Voy. II. 1. 127 The Lord Baglione imparld 
with these hostages. 1600 Hottanp Livy iv. x, The captaine 
of the Volscians. .called the Consull forth to emparle. 

2. Law. ‘To have license to settle a litigation 
amicably ; to obtain delay for adjustment’ ( Whar- 
ton Law /ex.). Obs. in practice; see next, 2. 

1461 Paston Lett. No. 387 II. 8 They prayed heryng of 
the testament of my maister your fader, and therof made 
a nother mater. .he cause they had emparled to us by fore. 
1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. 1. xxvi. (1638) 41 He shall take 
a day to emparle at the same terme. 1613 Sir H. Fincn 
Law (1636) 435 In an appeale of Robberie..if the defendant 
plead a plea whereby his life should come in ieopardie, 
the Plaintife shall not emparle vnto it, but must answer 
Sedente curia, 1767 Brackstone Comm. 11. xxi. 358 The 
demandant desires leave of the court to imparl, or confer 
with the vouchee in private; which is (as usual) allowed 
him, 1844 Wittiams Real Prof. 1. ii. (1877) 47. 

+3. trans. To talk over; to discuss. Obs. rare. 

1600 Dymmok /reland (1843) 50 [The matter] was first 
emparled hetween themselves in pryvate. 1805 in Sfi7it 
Pub, Frais. (1806) 1X. 281 My Lord, your leave I humbly 
Crave t‘imparle it ! 

ence Im-, emparling, conference, parleying. 

1450-8o tr. Secreta Secret. (E.E.T.S.) 13 Whan this em- 

Parlyng is doone, than risith on of the wisist lordis. 
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Imparlance (impaulans). Obs. exc. fist. 
Also 6-7 em-, -aunce, 7 -eance. [a. AF. *emz- 
parlaunce, f. emparler ; see prec. and -ANCE.] 

+1. The action of speaking together upon a 
matter, esp. before taking action; conference, 
debate, discussion, parleying. Obs. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 503 After this imparlance 
{with Eumenes], Antigonus compassed this Fort .. round 
about with a Wall. 1596 Spenser . Q. v. iv. 50 With bis 
Lord she would emparlaunce make. 1627 F. E. Hist. 
Edw. 14 (1680) 124 She will have no Imparleance, no 
discoursing. 1828 Lxaminer 273/2 This by way of impar- 
lance; and now to revert to the hourne whence no suitor 
ever returns—Chancery. — ; ; 

2. Law. An extension of time to put in a re- 
sponse in pleading a case, on the (real or fictitious) 
ground of a desire to negotiate for an amicable 
settlement; a continuance of the case to another 
day; a petition for, or leave granted for, such 
delay. (Abolished in 1853.) Also fig. 

1601-2 Fu.pecke ist Pt. Parall. 59 In a Writ brought 
hy one as sonne and heire to I. S., after imparlance the 
tenant cannot pleade to the Writte that hee is hastarde, or 
that hee is not heire. 1613 Sir H. Vincn Laz (1636) 434 
Emparlance is when the defendant demandeth day to see if 
he may end the matter without further suite, which he may 
do once, but not oftner. 1713 Swirt Cadenus § Vanessa 
122 But with rejoinders and replies.. Demur, imparlance, 
and essoign, The parties ne’er could issue join. 1768 

BLacKSTONE Comin. III. xx. 299 The defendant..before he 
pleads. is intitled to demand one imparlance, or “centia 
foguendi, and may have more granted by consent of the 
plaintiff; to see if he can end the matter amicably without 
farther suit, by talking with the plaintiff. 1840 Fraser's 
Mag. XXII. 286 An imparlance was duly prayed of the 
har. 1853 Rules of Conrt, Trin. Term xxxi, No entry or 
continuances, by way of imparlance. or otherwise, shall be 
made upon any record. .or in the pleadings. 
+Impa‘rlee. Ods. rare. Also emparle. [f. 
as prec. after pariee PARLEY.] = [SPARLANCE, 

1565 Stow Eng. Chron. 243h, They caused theyr trum- 
pettes to sounde the blaste of emparle [ HoLinsuep imparleée] 
that composition of eyther part myghi be made to auoyde 
the imminent slaughter. 

+Impa‘rlement, em-. 0és. rare. [f. IMPARL 
v. + -MENT. Cf. OF, emparlementé adj. (15238 in 
Godef.).] = IMPARLANCE, IMPARLING. 

1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. (. E. T. S.) 24 Haue em- 
parlement with them of the nedis of thi Rewme. 

+Imparler. O¢s. rare—°. [f. ImparL v. + 
-ER!: cf. OF. emparlier, -ler advocate.] One who 
‘imparls’. 

1611 Cotcr., Partier, a Pleader, Imparler. 
Imparour,Imparre, obs. ff. ExpERor, EMPIRe. 
Imparsonee (impaisdni"), a. Eccl. Law. Also 
7 impersonee. [f. med.L. zpersondia, f. tm- 
(Im-1) + persona Parson: after words like apfellec 
(ult. ad. L. appel/dtus): see -EE!.] In phr. /’arson 
tmparsonec, a clergyman duly presented, instituted, 
and inducted into a parsonaye or rectory. 

1607 CoweLt /nterpr. s.v. /’arson, Parson impersonee 
(persona impersonata) is he that is in possession of a 
church. /6/d., A Deane and chapter be persons impersonees 
of a benefice appropriated vnto them. 1613 Sir H. Fincu 
Law (1636) 197 His plea must be, That the Church is full 
of his presentment, which a person impersonee cannot say. 
1765 BLackstone Comm. I. x1. 391 When a clerk is thus pre- 
sented, instituted, and inducted into a rectory, he is then.. 
in full and complete possession, and is called in law persona 
toipersonata, or parson imparsonee. 1845 STEPHEN Couzn2. 
Laws Eng. (1574) 11. Notes 677. 

Impart (impauit), v. Also 5-6 in-, 5-7 im- 
parte, 6-7 empart, 7 impert. [a. OF. em-, tm- 

partir (14th c. in Godef.), ad. L. ¢fartire (usu. 
impert-) to share, communicate, bestow, f. z- 
(Im-!) + partire to Part.] 

1. trans. To give a part or share of; to make 

another a partaker of; to bestow, give, communi- 
cate. (Usually (now only) with immaterial object, 
e.g. a condition, quality, etc.) 
_ ©3477 Caxton Fason 139 But if [=unless] the goddes 
imparte to us of their grace we ben in grete daunger of our 
lyues. 1583 Staxyuurst Encis ui. (Arh.) 89 Thee stars 
imparted no light. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Alan out of 1/um. 
111. i, Please you..sir, to impart some ten groats, or half a 
crown to our use. 1609 Bisce (Douay) £-rod. vii. Comm., 
God doth not indurate by imperting malice, bul by not 
Imperting mercie. 1630 Prynne Avyti-Armin. 137 If there 
he such a freedome of will..imparted vnto all men. 1756 
C. Lucas Fss. Waters 1, 111 To the different solvents, it 
imparts different colors. 1858 Hottanp 77/comb's Lett. 
viil. 77 You are worth to society the happiness you are 
capahle of imparting. 1875 Jowett /’/ato (ed. 2) I. 194 In 
a short time they can impart their skill 10 any one. 

b. absoé, 

_ 1601 3. Jonson Poetaster ut, ad fin, Did not Minos 
impart ? C77s. Yes, here are twenty drachms he did convey. 
r6rr Biste Lyfe iii. 11 He that hath two coats, let him im- 
part to him that hath none. 1853 Ropertson Sevm. Ser. 
In, xxi. 271 Let the rich impart 10 those who are not rich, 
te. zntr. (with with). To part with. Obs. xare. 

1606 G. W[looncocke] tr. Hist. Fustin 136a, They impart 
with many thousands of their store into Italy, 

2. To communicate as knowledge or information; 
to make known, tell, relate. Const. ¢o, formerly 
sometimes w// (a person). arch. (or merged in 1). 

@ 1547 Surrey Prisoner in Windsor in Tottell’s Misc. 
(Arh.) 14 The secrete thoughtes imparted with such trust. 
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1571 Dicces Paxton:.1. xxi. G ij a, I minde to imparte with 
my countrey men some suche secretes. 1596 SHAKS. 
Merch, WV. ii. ii. 256 When I did first impart my loue to 
you. 1656-9 B. Harris Parivals /ron Age (ed. 2) 264 
The Embassadours..imparted the news to their friends. 
1711 Appison Sect. No. 58 ? 2, I..shall from Time to 
Time impart my Notions of Comedy. 1831 Brewster 
Newton 1855) II. xiv. 14 It does not appear that Newton 
imparted any of these methods to his mathematical friends. 

+b. ref. To make known one’s mind; to hold 
communication. Obs. 

1625 Bacon £ss., Counsel (Arb.) 321 King Henry the 
Seuenth .. imparted himselfe to none, except it were to 
Morton and Fox. 1647 Crarenpon Hist. Keb. vi. § 245 
Imparting himself equally to all Men. 1653 H. More 
Autid. Ath, Wm. xiv. (1712) 132 This holy man that so 
freely imparted himself to Bodinus. 

+3. To give a share of (something) to each of a 
number of persons ; to distribute, divide, deal out. 

1545 Jove Exp. Dan. iv. (R), It behoueth vs .. (as saith 
Paul) diuyde trwely & imparte the worde of God to other, 
1582 N, LicHeriecp tr. Castanheda's Cong. &. Ind. xiii. 
32 b, He imparted to his kinred, and diuided amongest them 
all his Lordships. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster un. iv, Thou 
shalt impart the Wine, old Boy. 

+4. To have or get ashare of; to share, partake. 

1s8t J. Bett Haddou's Answ. Osor. 399 Yel ought not 
this power be .. emparted also with other Ministers in such 
wise. @ 1639 WEBSTER Afpius ¥ Hirg. v. ili, Grieves it 
thee To impart my sad disaster? 1655 Heywoon & RowLey 
Fortune by Land 1, H.’s Wks. 1874 VI. 398, I am likely to 
impart his losse. 

+b. zztr. To share, take part, or partake 7. 

1471 Arriv. Edw. JV (Camden) 8 Thos that wowlde 
uttarly inparte with hym at heste and worste in his qwarell. 
1615 Heyvwoop Foure Prentises 1. Wks. 1874 1V. 194 You 
offer wrong to impart in this my loue. 

§ See quot. 

1530 Patscr. 591/2, I inparte (Lydgate), I myxte thynges, 
I take parte of one and parte of another, 7e mesle ensemble, 
Je prens part dung et part daultre. (The reference to 
Lydgate has not been verified.) 

Hence Impatted /f/. a., Impa‘rting vé/. sb. and 

Para 
1611 CotcR., Communication ..also, a participation, impart- 
ing, or making common a thing with others. 1653 I. Hortox 
Wisdome's Fudgin. Folly 55 Those whom God hath fur- 
nished with Fstates..should be so much the more imparting 
of them. 1848 R. I. Witserrorcr /ncarnat. our Lord xiv. 
(2852) 385 That holiness which is perfect must be the im- 
parted holiness of Christ. 

Impartable (impa-1tab’l), a. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being tmparted, communi- 
cable: = IMPARTIBLE2, 

1653 F. G. tr. Scudery’s A rtamenes (1655) IV. vin. 11. 82 His 
secret thoughts which he conceived not impartable unto any, 
Impartance (impautins). rare. [f. Imvant 
v.+-ANCE. (Not on L. analogies.)} =next. 

r81r SHELLEY Let. to Furs. Hitchener 18 Oct. (MS.), The 
balance belween two opposing impartances of morality. 
1828 Wesster, /zpartance, communication of a share. 

Impartation (impaité' fon). [f. Imparr zv. + 
-ATION. (The L. formation was zwpertitio.)] The 
action of imparting ; impartment, communication. 
1828 WEBSTER cites CHAUNCEY. @ 1834 CoLeripcE Confess. 
(1849) 221 The miracle consisting in the impartation of a 
power to discourse. 1859 I. Tayior Logic in Theol. 294 
The Divine impartation of religions truth. 1885 J. Brown 
Bunyan 186 Vhe impartation of the new nature of sonship 
in Christ. 
+tImpa'rtener. Oés. [irreg.f. IMparT v.: cf. 
partner.| One who impartsinformation ; used by 
Puttenham as an equivalent of the rhetorical figure 
ANACGNOSIS. 

1589 PutrenHam Eng. Poeste ut. xix. (Arb.) 235 Another 
..we call impartener, because many times in pleading and 
perswading, we thinke it a very good pollicie toacquaint our 
iudge or hearer or very aduersarie with some part of our 
Counsell. .and to aske their opinion [szarg. Anachinosis, or 
the I mpartener). 

Imparter (inpa‘stoz), [f. Impart vy. + -ER}.] 
One who or that which imparts ; a communicator, 
bestower. 

1599 B. Jonson Ez. Alan out of Hunt. Dram. Pers., 
She, a thread-bare shark ; .. lives upon lendings..making 
privy searches for Imparters. 1652 BENLowES 7heoph. 20 
The Imparter of the guift. 1663 BoyLte Usefulu. Exp. & 
Nat. Philos. v. Wks. 1772 V1. 61 Lhey may often learn that 
in a few moments, which cost the imparters many a year’s 
toiland study. 1875 H.C. Woop Theraf. (1879) 126 Alcohol 
.. its chief therapeutic value in acute disease is as a stimu- 
lant, a temporary imparter of power..to bridge over some 
period of weakness. 

Impartial] (impa-31fal), 2. [f. Im-2 + Paria. 
Cf. F. tmpartial (1732 Dict. de ‘Vrévoux).] 

1. Not partial; not favouring one party or side 
more than another ; unprejudiced, unbiased, fair, 
just, equitable. (Of persons, their conduct, etc.) 

1593 SHaxs. Rick. //, 1. i. 115 Impartiall are our eyes and 
eares. 1601 Cornwattyes £ss. 11617) Ciij, The most 
innocent and impartiull witnesses. 1693 Soutn Sernz. (1698) 
III. 72 A clear and a right Judging Conscience must be 
always Impartial; .. it must judge all by Evidence, and 
nothing hy Inclination. 1769 Fuutus Lett. xxxv. 161 their 
sovereign, if not favourable to their cause, al least was 1m- 
partial. 1838 Turrewatr Greece II. xvi. 384 His cause was 
never submitted to an impartial tribunal. ; 
+2. Not partial or fragmentary; entire, com- 
plete. Ods. rare. F : 
1716 Bracxate Wes. (1723) 1.5 The Obedience which 
God requires is impartial and universal, the Obedience of 
the whole Man. 
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§ 3. Misused for partial. Obs. 

1597 Suans. Rom. & Ful. Qo. 1, |. 2856 Cruel, vniust, im- 
partiall destinies, Why to this day haue you preseru’d my 
life? 1620 Szetnam the Woman Hater (N.\, Youare impar- 
tial, and we do appeal From you to judges more indifferent. 

Impartialist (impauifalist). rave. [f. prec. 
+ -Ist.] Onc who professes impartiality ; one who 
has or claims the character of being impartial. 

1661 Bovie Style of Seript. (1675) 76, 1 am professedly 
enough an impartialist, not to stick to confess .. tbat I read 
the Bible and the learnedst expositors on it, with somewhat 
particular aims, 1767 T. Unprrwoop (¢8t/e) The Impar- 
tialist; a Poem. 1883 B°ham Week’y Post 29 Sept. 45 
A movement set on foot by Conservative impartialists. 

Impartiality (impaifijeiiti. [f. lupartie 
+-1TY, Cf. F. tmpartialilé 1725 in Hatz.-D.).] 

1. The quality or character of being impartial ; 
freedom from prejudice or bias ; fairness. 

1611 Cotsr., Fustice...vprightnesse, indifferencie, impar 
tialitie, 2622-25 Br. Haun Contempl, V. 7. w. iv, There 
must meet in God's ministers, courage and impartiality, 1749 
Fiecpoinc Zon Fons xvt.vi, 1t is almost impossible for the 
best parent to observe an exact impartiality to his children. 
1802-12 BentHaM Ration. Evid. Wks. 1843 V1. 350 Where is 
the cause in which any the slightest departure from the rule 
of impartiality is .. anything less than criminal on the part 
of the judge 1836 Il. Rocers J. Howe Pref. (1863) 6 
To maintain a tone of historic iinpartiality. 

+2. Completeness: cf. ImparttaL 2. Obs. rare. 

a173x6 Beackate IVé&s. (1723) I. 536 Whatever Commands 
thou art .. pleased to lay upon us .. grant that we may per- 
form them .. with such speed and Impartiality, as the holy 
Angels in Heaven do. ; 

Impartially ‘impa-sfali), a/v. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY%.) In an impartial manner ; without favour- 
ing one more than another; without prejudice or 
bias; fairly, equitably. 

1613 Cotckr., Fustement, iustly..indifferently, impartially. 
1615 Cuarman Oclyss. xix. 292 God, ..Whose cquall hand 
impartially doth temper Greatnesse and goodnesse. 1911 
STEELE Spect. No. 157 P11 (tis .hard..for a Man to judge 
of his own Capacity impartially. 1783 Hains statig. Chr. 
C&. iv. 70 They never .. weigbed impartially the evidence. 
1835 Brownine /aracelsus vy. 103 Another loved To hear 
impartially before he judged. 

Impa‘rtialness. rare. [f. as prec. +-NEss.] 
The quality of being impartial ; impartiality. 

1643 W. GREENHILL re at Noot 25 You sce the severity 
of God in his impartiallnesse towards every tree. 1675 
Temere Let. to Chas. // 29 Jan., Wks. 1720 Il. 322 
«A Thing that would give hin Assurance of Your Majesty's 
Iinpartialness. 

Impartibility! (impaitibilit), [f. Impar- 
TIBLE!; see -1TY.] The quality or condition of 
being impartible or not subject to partition. 

1656 Jeanes Kudu. Christ 129 Vhe impartibility, or in- 
divisihility of the Godhead. 1750 Carter //ist. Eng. 11. 
225 The elder sister and her issne should be preferred .. as 
well on account of her primogeniture, as the impartibility of 
the Kingdom. 1764-7 Lymiecron Men. //, V1. 121 (Seager) 
The impartibility of them Jinilitary fiefs} is ascribed by some 
writers to a constitution made by the emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa. 1788 T. ‘Vaytor Proclus 1. 117 Those forins 
which, on account of their sin plletty and impartibility, hold 
a superior rank among principles. 

Impartibility *. rave-°. [f. ImpartiBie2 ; 
see -1TY.] Capability of being imparted ; com- 
municability. 

1828 WeustTer, /atpartibility. .. 2, The quality of being 
capable of being communicated, (Hence in later Dicts.} 

Impartible (impa-3tib’l), @.1 sd.) [ad. late L. 
tuiparlibtlis, f. im- (IM-2) + parlibil’s ParTise.] 
Incapable of being parted or divided ; not subject 
to partition or division into parts; indivisible. 
Now chietly in legal use, of an estate. 

1586 Bricut J/e/anch. xii. 58 In a nature so simple and 


impartble. 1640 Be. Revnotos Passions xxxii. 394 The 
soule, .. being a spirituall and impartible substance, can .. 


have nothing severed from it. 1767 BLackstone Commun. 11, 
xiv. 215 When the emperors began to create honorary feuds 
..it was found necessary.. to make them impartible, or .. 
Jeuda individua, and in consequence descendible to the 
eldest son alone. 1788 T. ‘Tavuor Proclus 1. 119 All of 
them pre-exist in intellect, but in an impartible .. manner. 
1890 Yimes 8 Mar. 4/1 The question.. whether the estate... 
was partible or impartible. 
B. as sé. Something that is indivisible. 

3788 T. Tavtor Proc/us 1.118. 1789 /did. 11. 7 Impar- 
tibles. .are Pure from corporeal place, and external motions 

+Impartible, ¢.2 Obs. rare. [f. L. impar- 
di-rt (more correctly ¢vtfertir7) to impart: see 
-IBLE.] Capable of being imparted. 

1631 T. Powerit Jom All U'racdes 142, 1..desired to know so 
much .tbereof as might be impartible to a freind of so small 
growth. 1730-6 Baitey (folio’, /partible, that may be 
imparted, 

Impartibly (impa-stihli), av. [f. Impar- 
TIBLE! + -L¥-.] So as to be incapable of parti- 
tion; indivisibiy. 

@ 1631 Donne 6 Seri. ii. (1634) 28 The soul of man is, in- 
divisibly, impartibly, one entire. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 
wv. 255 The Deitie ..is multiplied in things partible im- 
partibly, .. i.e...is multiplied as to operations. .yet without 
the least multiplicitie in it self. 1789 T. Taytor Proclus 
II. 419 For the soul does not contain the things. . according 
to magnitude, and locally, but impartibly, and witbout 
distance, . : : 

Imparticipable (impautisipab'l), a. (s.)_ [f. 
Im-?+ ParricipaBLE.] Incapable of being partici- 
pated or shared. 
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1789 T. Tavtor Procius 11. 335 All participated hypostases 
.-are reduced to imparticipable essences. 1816 — Proclus’ 
Elem. Theol. clxix. 11. 409 Every multitude of unities which 
is participated by every im participable soul, is supermundane. 
1839 BaiLey /estus ix.(1852) 133 Each star reigns, In impar- 
ticipable royalty. 1868 Cussans /fer. xvi. 191 The title being 
imparticipable, it must necessarily remain unattached. 

B. as ss. Something that is incapable of being 
shared. 

1789 I’. Taytor Proc/us 11.359 Every imparticipable pro- 
duces twofold orders of things participated. 

Impartite impa-stait), a. rare. [f. Iu-2 +L. 
parlitus divided, Partire,] Not divided into 
parts, undivided. 

1862 F. Hatt //indu Philos. Syst. 248 The impartite in- 
tellect alone is subject and object of ignorance. 

Impartment (impasutmént. [f. Iuparr v. + 
“MENT, CE. It. tapartimenio (tlorio).) The fact 
of imparting, or that which is imparted; bestowal, 
communication, esp. of knowledge or information 
(cf. IMPART z, 2); a communication, 


ds 

1602 Suaks. //am. 1. iv. 59 It beckons you to go away 
with it, As if it some impartment did desire To you alone. 
1647 M. Huoson Div, Night Govt. u. x. 156 God ordained 
parents and Kings to be his instruments in the impariment 
of these outward blessings. 1683 Pettus Aleta Min. 1. 
Ded., Not to publish it, lest the Common sort of People 
should make an all use of its impartments. 1824 Heuer 
Frud. (1828) I, 
the sad news. 1882 Westcott Comet, Gosp. Fokn 22 Vhe 
impartment of the Holy Spirit. 

+ Impa‘rture. 0s. rare. [f.as prec. +-URE: 
cf. departure.) The action of imparting. 

1610 W. Fotxincuam Art of Survey i. iil. 6 The im- 
parture of the innate facultie. /bid/. x. 28 This giues good 
increase, not so much through the imparture of any fattening 
facultic, as by fastening the wilde loose sand. 

Impassability ‘impasabiliti). [f next: sec 
-ITY.J ‘Yhe quality or condition of being impass- 
able ; with f/, an impassable place, etc. 

1772 Mrs. Derany Left. Ser. ut. 1. 399 The impassibility 
of the ways between this and Whitehall. 1863 Life in 
South UW. 225 Vhe *cane brakes’ are such a network of im- 
passabilities, 1880 Miss Dino Japan J. 358 Ignorant of the 
impassability of the road to Odaté. 

Impassable (impu'sab'l), a. [f. In-2 + P’ass- 
ABLE.J] That cannot be passed. 

1. That cannot be passed along, through, or 
across; impossible to traverse or travel through. 

1568 Nortu tr. Gucuara'’s Diall Pr. (1582) 446 A buckler 
or shield impassable. 1697 Dampier Joy. I. 167 All the 
one is full of impassable Woods. 1705 STANHOFE 
LParaphr. W1.550 The impassable Gulf fixed between us 
and all Happiness: 1844 H H. Witson Brit. foutia 1. 453 
It were most impolilic..to fix for ever impassable bounds 
to the public revenues. 1860 TyNpat Glac. 1. xii. 89 The 
glacier, thougb badly cut, was not impassable. 

+2. That cannot pass (away or through). Obs. 

1780 M. Mapvan 7helyphthora 11. 219 But the priesthood 
of Christ himself .. is amapaBaros, tmpassable from Hin to 
any. 1832 £.rastiner 481/1 Bloated toa size as impassable 
through Heaven's gates, as is a camel through the needle’s 
eye. 

3. That cannot be ‘ passed’ or madeto pass. rare. 

1865-6 H. Punuirs Amer. Paper Curr. \0. 28 Tocuta hole 
in each bill. .thereby to renderthem impassable. 1887 ad? 
Mad/ G. 28 June 4/1 When half a million gilt sixpences in 
circulation make half-sovercigns practically impassable. 

lience Impa’ssableness ; Impa‘ssably a/v. 

1727 Baitey vol. Hl, /infassableness. 1801 Crutwece 
Tour Gt. Brit., Lincolnsh. (V.), No carts used to come 
here by reason of the impassableness of the boggy soil. 
1828 Wenster, /mpassably. 1865 Mks. Witney Gay- 
seorthys xxix. 11879} 295 God knows what impassableness 
between their two suffering hearts. 

i) Impasse (¢ipi's, impars). [F. (Voltaire), f. 
im- (Im-2) + stem of fasser to Pass.] A road or 
way having no outlet; a blind alley, ‘cul-de-sac’. 
Also fig. A position from which there is no way 
of escape, a ‘fix’. 

1851 H. Grevitte Leaves fr. Diary 38: He ought to have 
given battle before plunging the country into this sfasse. 
1874 Mivart in Manning &ss. Nelig. & Lit. 1. 221 It is 
grammar and not reason which reduces them to this g- 
passe, 1880 Fortin, Rev. Apr. ¢20 They find themselves in 
an impasse, unable to advance or retreat, 1882 H. C. Mrki- 
vat Fancit of 8. 11.1. xxiv. 108 Somewhere off Piccadilly, 
among the curious little impasses of the Mayfair maze. 

Impassibility (impzsibiliti), Also 4-5 inp-. 
[a. F. empassthztité (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. 1. 
tmpasstbililds (tr. Gr. dmaGea, Jerome), f. tapasst- 
bits (see next).] The quality of being impassible. 

1. Incapability of, or exemption from, suffering ; 
insusceptibility to injury. 

a1340 Hampoue Psalter Ixvii. 38 He sall gif vertu of in- 
passibilite, 1466 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) ut. xuL 148 2 
Men shall haue there inpassybylyte & helth of bodye 
without all maner sekenesse. 1579 Furxe //eskins’ Var. 
510 Christe is..God because of his impassibilitie, man for 
his passion. 1678 Cupwortn /ate//. Syst. i. iv. § 15. 280 In- 
corruptihility, Perfection, Impassibility. «1792 Horne 
IVks. IV. xvii. (R.), The perfect impassibility of heaven, 
1893 Fairaairn CArist in Mod. Theol. 483 Vheology bas no 
falser idea tban that of the impassibility of God. 

2. Incapability of feeling or emotion, insensibility, 

1603 Hottanp /’lutarch’s Mor. 74 Vhey..do terme those 
joyes, those promptitudes of the will .. by tbe name of 
Eupathies, ie. good affections, and noi of Apathies, that is 
to say, Impassibilities, 1825 Southey in Q. Rev. XILL. 451 
Tbis impassihility .. this Satanic indifference to the means 


» Which be used. .and the misery which he occasioned, Marshal 


221 To ensure the gradual impartment of ; 
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IMPASSIONATE. 


Soult possessed, 2840 Mint Diss. & Dise., al. de Vigny (1859) 
I. 30,-10 Spartan and Stwical impassibility. 1876 Geo. Eior 
Dan, Der. v. xxxv, Well-cut impassibility of face. 

Impassible impa:sib'l , a. (Irron. @-abyll, 
7-9 -able.) [a. F. smpfasseb/e 13-1 4the. in Hatz.- 
Iarm.), or ad. ecel. L. cpassibrlis, f. tm- (IM-*) 
+ fassibilis PASSIBLE.} 

1. Incapable of suffering or pain; not subject to 
suffering. (Chiefly 7%eo/. 

a1340 Hameoce /’salter Ixxi. 5 He is in generations in 
passy bles, that ar of generations passibli.. 1g0z Ord. 
Crysten Men \W, de W.) t. vii. Hiv (Stanf.), They shall be 
Immortall and Impassyble. 1534 More Com/. ayst. 1716. 
1. AXVI. (1573) 207 Tel him, that his body shalbe impassible, 
& neuer feele harme. 1667 Decay Chr Piety Pref. Avj, That 
impassible state, where all tears shall be wiped from our eyes. 
1782 Priesttey Corrupt. Chr. 1.1. 26 Cerinthus..taught.. 
that the Christ was impassible. 1871 Atapaster I /ice/ of 
Law 108 An impassib.e, insensible, immovable spirit. 

2. Incapable ot suffering injury or detriment. 

1492 Caxion I7itas Patr. u. (W. de W. 1495) 220b 2 The 
haucn of saluacyon Impassyble; that is to saye to the 
blysse that cuer shall last without ende. 1624 GaTaKeR 
Transubst, 27 Christs body if it were broken and divided, 
would bee spoiled .. but that it is impossible, because it is 
impassible, 1678 Cuuworru /fel/, Syst. tv. 813 The 
Angelical Body, is so devoid of gross Matter, that it can 
pass through any Solid thing .being..more Impassible, 
than the Sunbeams. 1760-72 II]. Broone Fool of Qual. 
(1809) 11, 32 Vutue that 1 deemed to be impassible, unassatl- 
able. 1839 Bainy /estus v. 1832) 60 Impassible as air, one 
great Aud indestructible substance as the sea. 

3. Incapable of feeling or emotion; impassive, 
insensible, unimpressible. 

1592 Bacos Confer. Pleas, (1870) 5 If a man could make 
ftimself impassible of pleasure, he should make himself at 
one labor impassible of pain. 1690 Noneris Seatstudes 
(1694) I. 46 Some Men of Rocky Hearts, and impassible 
‘Tempers, that could stand by, and see the whole World in 
Flames without any Concern. 1852 THackrray “smond 
i, ix, He was impassible before victory, before danzer, 
before defeat. 1876 Geo. Evtot Dan. Der. vu. liv, 
Gwendolen, keeping her impassible air, as they moved 
away from the strand. 

+4. Not to be endured, insufferable. Ods. rare. 

1508 Fisner 7 Pett, f’s. xxxviii. Wks. (1876) 56 Put your 
fynger ibe the fyre and full soone he fele impassy ble heie. 
1665 T. Mace Ofer #. Help vii, When the greatest suffer- 
ings approach you, say not £hey are invincible, impassable. 

Impa‘ssibleness. [f. prec.+-NEss J =I1M- 
PASSIBILITY, 

1644 Br. Hawi. Rew. Wks. (1660) 122 The Impassiblenesse 
of the Spirit of God. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety viii. P 37 Yo 
..reserve all the sensualities of this world, and yet cry out 
for the impassibleness of the next. 1874 Y. Warpy Far fr. 
Maat, Crowd 1, xviii. 204 Vhere was a change in old- 
wood’s eaterior froin its former impassibleness. 

Impassibly (impx'sibli, av. [I. as prec. + 
-LY2,) In an impassible manner. 

1677 Gate Crt. Geutiles iv. 253 God is also the Son, who 
always, eternally, influxibly, impassibly is begotten of the 
Father. 1872 Gro. Enior Widdlem. wv. 3353 He walked to 
the window, and gazed out as impassibly as he had done at 
the beginning of the interview. 

+ Impa‘ssing, 24/54. Obs. [f.1M-1 + Passinc 
zb/, sb) Vassiny or passage into. 

1545 ¢. Acts Mary (1814) 451/1 tressonable Impassing 
of pe said george win be partis of Ingland. 

Impassion ‘impx'fon), v. Also 6-9 em-. 
[ad. lt.zvepasstonare (Florio), f.z-(1M-!) + passtone 
Passiox.J dans, To fillor intlame with passion ; 
to infuse passion into; to stir the passions or feel- 
ings of; to excite deeply or strongly. Also adso/. 

tsgt Spenser Duf/iu. v, My soule it deepely doth em- 
passion. NASHE Christ's T. (2613) 25 Sore am I im- 


1593 N i 
Passioned for the storme thy tranquillity is in child with, 
1647 II. Moke Song of Soul 1.1. xxaiii, Doth not that sad 
sight..empassion his good spright With deeper sorrow? 
— Poems 3 Lovers .. impassion’d With outward forms. 
1804 W. ‘l'aycor in Ana. AWew. 1. 247 Tbe whole narrative 
..agitates and impassions like a novel. 1827 CoLekipce 
Biog, Lit. 212 Metastasio..almost always raises and im- 
passions the style of the recitative immediately preceding. 
1894 SrorF. Lrooxe Vennyson xii, 186 Its subject im- 
passioned its writer. ; 

Impassionable (impzx‘fanibl), a. [f. Impas- 
SION v, + -ABLE.] Easily roused to passion; ex- 
citable. 1864 in WersTer. 

Impassionate (impx‘fanct), 2.1 Now rare. 
Also 6 em-. [ad. It. ¢#passionalo, pa. pple. of 
impassionare(sce IMPASSION ¥V.).] = IMPASSIONED. 
(In Spenser const. as pa. pple. of tatpassion.) 

3590 Martowe 2nd Pt. Tamburl. (title-p.), Tamburlaine, 
witb his impassionate fury. 1596 Spenser /. Q. Vv. 1x. 4! 
With the neare touch whereof in tender bart ‘Lhe Briton 
Prince was sore empassionate, 1812 COLERIDGE in Southey's 
Oumniana 1. 238 ‘Fhe vebement and impassionate partizan 
of Mr. Wilkes. 

Impassionate, 2.2 Now zare. [f. Im-? + Pas- 
SIONATE. Cf, med.L. impassiondlus.] Free from, 
or not governed by, passion; calm, dispassionate. 

1621 Burton Auat. Mc, 1, iii. 1. iii. (1676) 1172 It stirs up - 
dull Symptoms, and a kind of stupidity, or impassionate 
hurt. “1644 Bre. Hate Ren. Wks. (1660) 123 It being the 
doctrine of that [Stoick} sect, that a wise man should be im- 
passionate. 1664 Leicuton Def Mod. Episc. Wks. (1868) 
637 Upon the exactest (if impartial and impassionate’ In- 
quiry. 1850 7ait’s Mag. XVII. 106/1 Spirits .. whore 
dwelling is witb simple impassionate truth. 

Impassionate (impz‘fane't).v. Also 7 em-. 
[f. ImpASSIONATE a.1; see -ATE3.] 


IMPASSIONATED. 


1. ¢rans. =IMPASSION. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Alon. (1642) 264 Alexandra... 
was above all empassionated for his deatb. 1668 H. More 
Diz. Dial. u. iv. 185 A very empassionating sirain of Poetry. 
1669 Addr. hopeful yng. Gentry Eng. 61 The object pos- 
sessing and impassionating you. 1685 H. More Para. 
Prophet. 11 With a moving and empassionaling Rbetorick. 
1857 Wiper Character iv.11866)97 Genius. .inipassionates 
soaring imagination into settled purpose. _ 

+ 2. intr. Yo be or become impassioned. Oés. 

1639 G. Dantet Vervic. 234 This fired my Rage; let it 
enflame thy verse, I” empassionate for me. 1646 — Poems 
Wks. 1873 I. 63 How shall wee speake of him? what 
Numbers bring T’empassionate, and worthy Orgies sing ? 

Impassionated, f//.a.  [f. as Impassi0NATE 
a.+-ep.] = IMpaSsIoNED. 

1596 R. Lfixcue) Della 11877) 52 What rare impassionated 
fits be these. a1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Alon, (1642) 530 
The Question was a long time canvased up and downe .. 
with impassionated virulency. 1887 FW. Rosixson Jn Bad 
Hands etc. Ii. 11 The young, impassionated, handsome 
suitor. z 

Impa‘ssionately, zdv. [f. Impassionate a,1 
+-LY2.] In an impassioned manner, passionately. 

10g tr. A. La Fontaine's Hermann & FE. 11. 270 He 
beheld the Prince impassionately throw himself al her feet. 
1839 /raser's Mag. XIX. 362 [He] begged for succour, 
impassionately, thongh silently. 1869 Dasly News 31 Aug., 
Their brethren in France impassionately and even re- 
proachfully inviling them to return. 


Impassioned (impzx‘fend), #2. 2. Also 7-9 
em-. [f. Impassion v, +-ED!; corresp. to It. z7- 
passionato.) Filled or inflamed with passion; 
having the feelings deeply moved or excited ; 
passionate, ardent. (Of persons, or of feeling, 
speech, action, etc.) 

1603 B. Jonson Seyanus v. x. Wks. (Rtldg.) 172/2 Fortune 
.. varying her empassion’d moods. 1667 Mitton /’. L. 1x. 
678 The Tempter all impassiond thus began. 1791 Mrs, 
Rapeurre Worm, Forest xi, Soft music .. sounded the most 
tender and impassioned airs. 1838 Soutnry Doctor cxlvii. 
Y. 128 Personification, acommon figure .in all empassioned 
.-speech. 1838 Dickens Nich, Vick. vi, The tears fell.. 
as she closed her impassioned appeal. 1889 Mrs. A. Fraser 
Lady Cland 1, ii. 30 He is impassioned of her. 

Hence Impa‘ssionedly adv.; Impa‘ssioned- 
ness. 

1844 Lp. Houcuton Men. Many Scenes, Venice, Im- 
pussionedly The old Venetian sung those verses. 1876 W. 
Granam Jem, FJ. Alacfarlane vi. 301 He preached with 
plainness, directness .. impassioneduess. 1892 Sat, Rev. 
9 Jan. 34/2 The impassionedly ‘ modern’ Archdeacon, 

Impa‘ssionment. rare. [f. Inrassion v. + 
-MENT.] The action of impassioning or the fact 
of being impassioned. 

31837 C. Lorrt, Jun. Se//-formation 11. xiii. 226 His spirit 
«+ vivid, flashing, and foaming to tbe highest pitch of 
impassionment when once thoroughly excited. 

mpassive (impx'siv),a. [f. Iu-2+ Passive. ] 

1. Having the quality of not feeling pain; not 
subject or liable to stffering: =Ispassi BLE 1. 

1667 Mur.tox P. £. v1. 455 Too unequal work we find Against 
unequal armes to fight in paine, Against unpaind, im- 
passive. 1708 Rowr Royal Convert v. i, The free, im- 
pire Soul mounts on the Wing, Beyond the reach of 

acks, and tort’ring Flames. @1791 Westey Seri, Ixv, 
While he was innocent, he was impassive, incapable of 
suffering. 1821 SHELLEY //ed/as 680 O Slavery! .. the free 
heart, the impassive soul, Scorn thy control ! 

2. Naturally without sensation ; inanimate; not 
susceptible of physical impression or injury, in- 
vulnerable. 

1687 Cotton Ow Sleep (R.), The lover meets the willing 
fair, And fondly grasps impassive air. 1711 Pore esp. 
fame 56 On the impassive Ice the light'nings play. 1780 
Burke Sp. Econ. Refornt Wks. 1842 1. 243 Death... 
domineers over every thing, but the forms of the exchequer. 
.. They are impassive and immortal. 1876 Brackie Songs 
Relig, & Life 35 Thou, like the thin impassive air, Dost 
cheat the grasp of subtlesi-thoughted sage. é 

b. Deprived of feeling or sensation ; insensible, 
unconscious. 

1848 Dickens Dombey i, The two medical attendants 
seenied to look on the impassive form with so much compas- 
sion and so little hope. 1871 ALasasteR $Viwel of Law 194 
The impassive state is only transient. 

3. Deficient in, or void of, mental feeling or emo- 
tion; not susceptible to mental impressions; un- 
impressionable, apathetic; also, in good scnse, not 
liable to be disturbcd by passion, screne. 

_ 1699 Gartn Disfens. 1. 4 To find How body acts upon 
impassive mind. 1725 Pore O;/yss. tv. 313 Impassive and 
serene, The man entranc’d would view the deathful scene. 

1856 Froupr //ist. Eug. (1858) I. v. 399 Clement .. had 
Maintained an attitude of impassive reserve. 1871 H. AINs- 
WortH Tower Hill 1. i, He looked hard al Sir Anthony, but 
could read nothing in the knight’s impassive countenance. 

31874 Green Short /fist. x. § 1. 727 Even the impassive 
Chesterfield cried in despair, ‘We are no longer a nation’, 

4. Unendurable, intolcrable: = IMPASSIBLE 4. rare. 

1828 W. Irvinc Columbus (1848) 1. 38 A torrid zone.. 
Separating the hemispheres by a region of impassive heat. 

Impassively (impz'sivli), a/v. [f. prec. + 
-LY4,{ In an impassive manner. 

1828 in WesstER. a 1845 Hoop Romance Cologne viii, In 
her fond arms impassively he lies, Clay-cold 10 her caressing, 
1871 Daily News 16 Aug., The same croupiers .. will im- 
Passively rake up your money. 

Impassiveness (impzsivnés). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.} The quality or condition of being im- 


ig. 


passive ; want of feeling or emotion, insensibility, 
apathy. 

1648 W. Movuntacue Devout Ess. 1. vi. § 1. 53 The 
power of remaining in a calme apaihy and impassivenesse 
in all offencive emergencies. 1657 Pierce Div. Patlanthr. 
Ded. 3 He hath communicable Attributes, as well as At- 
tributes incommunicable; not only Impassivenesse, but 
patience. 1817 Gopwin Mandevilic Il. 364 (Jod.) The 
impassiveness with which Hell sometimes dowers her 
votaries. 1866 Gro. Exiot F. Holt 1. ii. 66 A handsome 
impassiveness of face. 

Impassivity (impzsi-viti’. 
-ITY.] =prec. 

1794 T. Tavtor ir. Pansanias cited in Websler 1828. 
1822 — Apuleius 307 Those human souls that descend inlo 
the regions of mortality with impassivity and purity were 
called ., heroes. 1837 Cartyte #7. Kev. WT.1v. vil, Cold 
aristocratic impassivity, faithful to itself even in Tartarus. 
1874 T. Harvy Far fr. Mad. Crowd iii, Compressing her 
lips to a demure impassivity. ; 

Impastation (impzstzi‘fan). [n. of action f. 
Impaste v.: cf. F. zwpastation (1690 in Fure- 
tiére).} The formation of a paste; also concr. 
(see quot. 1727). 

1727-41 CHampers Cycl., /tnpastation, the mixtion of 
divers materials of different colours and consistences, baked 
or bound together with some cement, and hardened either 
by the air, or fire. Impastation is sometimes a sort of 
masons-work, made of stucco, or stone ground small, and 
wrought upagain in manner of a paste. 1855 Mayne £2fos. 
Lex., Intpastatto, old term for the making of dry powders 
into a paste by means of some fluid : impastation. 

Impaste (impést), v. Also 7-8 em-. [ad. 
It. zmpastare ‘to empaste, to raise paste, to put 
into paste.. Also to beplaister’ (Florio, 1611), f 
im- (Im-1) + pasta Paste. Cf. I. empdter, in 
Cotgr. cmpaster.] 3 

1. ¢rans, ‘To enclose in or encrust with or as with 
a paste. 

1548-67 Tuomas /tal, Dict., Jmpastato, impasted or raied 
with dirte. a1747 R. Cumser-ann Mem, (1806) I. 63 The 
. hide grows stiff and hard, Scorch’d and impasted with the 
feverish heat. 1835 Ure Parlos. Mannf. go Wooland silk... 
may be viewed with most advantage impasted in Canada 
balsam slightly thinned with oil of lurpentine. 

2. Vo make or form into a paste or crust. 

1576 Baker Fewell of Mealth 92 b, Of these make a paste, 
letting it to sland impasted together for certaiue dayes. 
1602 Suaks. //a. ii. ii. 481 With blood of Fathers, Mothers, 
Daughiers, Sonnes, Bak'd and impasted with the parchin 
streets. 1662 Mrrretr tr. Vers Art of Glass xxxviil, 
Mixed, tempered, and impasted with the whites of Eggs. 

3. Painting. To paint by laying on colour thickly. 

1727-41 CuambBers Cycl., Lnipasting, or Linpasting, aterm 
used in painting, for the laying on of colours, thick, and 
bold, or applying several lays of colours, so as they may 
appear thick. 1855 J. Epwarns Art Landscape Paint. 
(ed. 10) 36 In oil painting, the shadows, or dark portions of 
the picture, are painted thinly; while the lights are laid on, 
or ‘impasted’, with a full pencil and a stiff colour. 1865 
Lestte & Tayior Sir J. Reynolds M1. vi. 146 Heavily im- 
pasted pictures. 

b. ¢ransf. To spread thickly (07 a surface). 

1888 G. Gissinc Life's Morning 1, vii. 290 [She] helped 
herself ahundantly to marmalade, which she impasted solidly 
on bultered toasl, 

HTence Impa‘sting vh/. 56.3 sfec. in Painting 
(see 3); hence ¢ransf. in Engraving (sce quot. 
1864). Also attrib, 

i Mil [see 3). 1822 Hazutt Tadle-t. 1. i. 17 wote, The 
rich impasting of Titian and Giorgione. 1841 ‘TuackrEray 
On Men & Pict. 111 When you wish lo represenl a piece 
of old timber, .. this impasting method is very successful. 
1855 J. Enwarps Art Landscape I’aint. (ed. 10) 36 In the 
lights of the foreground .. the ‘impasting’ should be bold 
and free. 1864 Wenster, /pasting..2. (Augraving) (a.) 
An intermixlure of lines and points to represent tlickness 
ordepth of coloring. (4.) The kind of work thus produced. 

{Impasto (impa'sto). /aznting. [It., n. of 
action f. fyzpastare to IMPASTE.} The laying on 
of colour thickly ; impasting, as a characteristic of 
style: see prec. 3. Also atirid. 

1784 J. Garry in Lect. Paint, vi. (Bohn 1848) 223 All that 
impasto, or embodying of colour, which may be necessary 
for certain lucid parts, 1838-9 Hatram ///st. Let. WIL. an. 
vi. § 93. 341 A certain redundancy, as some may account it, 
gives fulness, or what the painters call zfasto, to his style. 
1859 Guitick & Tinss Parvt. 6 Inthe works of the northern 
tempera painters there are very inarked differences observ- 
able in their impasio or body of colour. 1880 Spectator 
5 June 719 It is impossible to clean impasto work. 

+Impa‘sture, v. Ods. [f. Im-1+ Pasture sd.) 

1. ¢vans. To place or confine in a pasture; ‘to 
set to feed; to turn out to graze’ (Davies). 

1612-15 Br, Hatt Contempl., N. T. iv. i, Sheep .. not 
guarded, not impastured, but slrayed and lost. 1614 T. 
Avanms Fatal Banket ii, Wks. 1861 1. 184 Adultery. .sets 
paleness on his cheek, and impaslures grief in his hear. 

2. Totum into pasture-land, enclose for pasttre. 

1649 Burne Eng. linprov. Iinpr. (1653) 73 He will casi 
how he may Improve his Lands by Impasturing, and En- 
closing of it. | 

+Impa‘tible, a. Ods. Also 6 erron. -able. 
fad. L. dmpatibilis, -petibilis, insufferable, im- 
passible, f. zvz- (Im-2) + parrbilis, f. pati to suffer.) 

1. Incapable of suffering, or of sustaining injury: 
=IMPASSIBLE 1, 2. 

1541 R. Cort.anpn Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. 2¥j, The 
impalahle and inalterable thynges to be the fyrste elementes. 
1g88 A, Kino tr. Canistus’ Catech. 76b, It [the flesh of 
Chris1] is inuisible, impatible, immortall. 1655 Futter Cé. 


[f. as prec. + 


! 


IMPATIENCY. 


Hisl. n. v. § ts The Devil .. is a Spirit, and so impatible of 
materiall Fire. 

2. Intolerable: =IMPASSIBLE 4. 

1623 Cockeram, /tzfatible, intolerable. 1659 D. Petr 
Iinpr, Sea 22 The lieavy, severe, and impalible wrath of 


od. 

Impatience (impé!-féns). Forms: 3-6 im- 
pacience, (4 in-, 5 inpaciens, ympacience, 6 
impacyence), 6-impatience. [ME. a. OF. zm- 
pacience (12th c.), -patzence, ad. L. zmpatientia, f. 
im- (Im-*) + patzentia the quality of suffering, 
PATIENCE, f. pati to suffer: see -ENcE.] The fact 
or quality of being impatient ; want of patience. 

The guality was formerly more exactly expressed by Im- 
PATIENCY : S€@ -ENCY. : : 

1. Want of endurance; failure to bear suffering, 
discomfort, annoyance, etc. with equanimity ; irrita- 
bility, irascibility. 

a3325 Ancr. R. 198 Pe eihteode hweolp is Impacience. 
Pesne lnweolp fet hwose nis nout polemod a3eau alle wowes, 
& in alle vueles. 1340 <lycnd. 33 Pe ober poyni is in- 
pacience,. he ne may polye be paciense, zuo pet non ne dar 
to him speke of his guode. ¢ 1374 CHaucer Soeth, u. pr. i. 
21 (Camb. MS.) [Thou] makest fortune wroth and Aspere 
by thine in-pacience. ¢ 1421 Hoccreve Complatut 177, 1 
full ofie Cawse had of angre and ympacience. 1591 SHAKS. 
1 Aen, VJ, 1. vii. 8 Rough deeds of Rage, and sterne Im- 
patience. 1632 Litucow /rav. x. 479 Men are rather killed 
with the impatience they have in adversity, then adversity 
it selfe. 1667 Mutton ?. L. x. 1044 Rancor and pride, im- 
patience and despite. 1846 Trenxcu J/irac. vi. (1862) 185 
Sore as the trial musi have been, we detect no signs of im- 
patience on his purl. : . 

b. With of: Incapacity of enduring ; intolcr- 
ance of. 

©1566 J. Acpaytr. Boaystuan’s Theat. World M ij, Bread 
made of chaffe .. the which the poore were forced to eate, 
by intpacience and rage of hunger. 1607 TorseiL Four/ 
Beasts (1658) 106 Impatience of cold and wet. 1741 Mippte- 
ton Cicero 1. vi. 495 An impatience of discipline. 1830 
D'Israeci Chas, /, 1. v. 74 His impatience of contradic- 
tion unfitted him..for the council-table. 1876 Brack Mad- 
cap V, xvii, The girl had an impatience of pretence of all 
kinds. 

+e. With af (obs. or arch.) : cf. IMPATIENT Lc. 

1575 Lanenam Lef. (1871) 6 Hee burst out in a great 
pang ofimpatiens to see such vncooth trudging too and fro. 
1632 J. Haywarp ir. Brond?s Eromena 137 With im- 
patience to be longer bridled. 1683 rit. Spec. 119 A 
tedious Impatience to see the horrible Actions of Nero 
forced St. Paul also to quit Rome. ’ 

2. esp. Intolerance of delay ; restlessness of desire 
or expectation ; restless longing or eagerness. 

1581 Murcasier /ositfous 262 Impacience, which can 
abide no tarying. 1632 J. Havwarp Ir, Biouds's Eromena 
148 Hee with Impatience long’d for the appearance of the 
new day. 1712 Lavy M. W. Mostacu Lett. to $8, Afontagu 
9-11 Dec, (1887) I. 79, 1 wait with impatience for .. your 
return. 1768-74 I'ccker Lf. Nat. (1852) 1. 237 We find the 
uneasiness arising upon a delay of desire vulgarly styled 
impatience. 1878 M. A. Brown Nudeschda 44, I asked in 
my impatience Each passing hour a question. 

+b. With of: Impatient desire of Ods. 

(The sense here is practically the opposite of that in 1 b) 

1664 G. M. in Afarvell’s Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 104 Tyred 
with an extreamn impatience all day of removing from those 
Wisbies. 1702 Lng. Theophrast. 111 Out of a foolish im- 
patience of being seen at Court. 17.. Hurp (J.), The 
longer I continued in this scene, the greater was my im- 
patience of retiring from it. 

ce. With zzf.: cf. IMPATIENT 2b. 

1880 L. Wattace Ben-f/ur vu. iii, A return of impatience 
lo see Him who is ever in my thought. 

+Impatiency (impé'fénsi). Os. (or rare 
archaism.) Also 6 -ciency, -cyency, 7 -tientie. 
fad. L. zmpatientia: see prec, and -ENcy.] The 
quality of being impatient. 

1. = prec. 1: esp. as a quality or disposition. 
Also,*with /, an instance or cxhibition of this 
guality. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 93 b, Testinesse or im- 
pacyency, is a frayle & hasty disposycyon, or rather ac- 
customed & vsed vyce of angre, 1552 Latimer Sevtn. 
Lord's I’rayer vii. (1562) 45 He [the devil] goeth about..to 
.. Sturre vs to impatiency and murmuryng against god. 
1658 Hhole Duty Alan vi. § 16. 57 A calmness and quictness 
of spirit, contrary to lle rages and impatiencies of anger. 
1748 RicHarpson Clarissa I. v. 35 His extraordinary 
prosperity adding to his impatiency. 

b, With of: cf. prec. 1b. 

1557 Puaer /7uerd vi. Argt., Those that through im- 
paciencie of loue, had shortned their owne dayes. 1607 
Torsri.t Four. Beasts (1658) 165 Their impatiency of cold. 
1681 H. More £.xf. Dan. 273 Their impatiency of thal 
dark inglorious condition. : 

2. = prec, 2: esp. as a quality or disposition ; 
also, with f/., an instance of this. 

1560 Becon New Calech. Wks. 1844 I]. 143 Nothing doth 
ntore displease and offend God, than through impatieucy lo 
prescribe unto him the time when he shall help us. 1654-66 
Eart Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 764 In impatiencies above 
description [I] waited for the arrival of the Princess. 1664 
Marvett Corr, Wks. 1872-5 I]. 129 Which fexplanation] 1 
do expec! with the most vehement impatientcy. 1684 
Lany R. Russete Lefé. (1819) I. xiv. 40, 1 hope to wait 
withoul impatiency. 1889 STEVENSON A/aster of B. 287 
My lord waited with growing impatiency. 

b. With uf: cf. prec. 2c. een 

1647 CLareNpon J/ist. Reb. a. § 250 His Majesty's im- 
patiency to sce both Armies disbanded. 1742 RicHARDSON 
amela IV. 10, | had such an Impatiency lo see him, 
having expected him at Dinner. 


IMPATIENT. 


Impatient ‘impé'-fént), a. (sb.) Forms: 4-6 | 
impacient, -eyent, inpacient, 5 -eyent, 6-im- | irritably. 


patient. [a. OF. ¢mpactent, impatient, ad. 1.. 
impatient-em, £. 1m- (1M-2) + paticnt-em suffering, 
pres. pple. of fafi to suffer. } 

1, Not patient; not bearing or enduring (pain, 
discomfort , opposition, etc.) with compostire; want- 
ing in endurance ; irritable, irascible, casily pro- 
voked. Also /ransf. of action or spcech : Indicating 
impatience or irritation. 

1377 Lanai. 7. Pd. B. xvtt. 337 Powgh pat men make 
moche deol in her angre, And ben inpacient in here pen- 
aunce. 1413 ilgr. Sowde (Caxton 1483) 1. viii. 55 They 
nought ne couthe suffren but were yreful and inpacyent to 
al men aboute them. 1494 Fabyan Chron. v. xcvii. 71 The 
Kynge was thanne more impacient, and blamed y* Relygion 
of his wyfe in moost impacyent maner. 1590 Sitaks. A/eds. 
4V. 11. ii, 287 Will you teare Impatient answers from my 
gentle tongue? 1666 Prrys Diary 20 Aug., (He) is much 
impatient by these few days sickness. 1712 STEELE 
Spect, No. 438 ? 4 You are of an impatient Spirit, and an 
impatient Spirit 1s never without Woe, 1851 Trexcu 
Poems fr. Hast. Sources 194 And by faith allayed to meek- 
ness Every wish and thought impatient. 

b. With of: Unable or unwilling to cndure or 
put up with; intolerant of. 

1513 Morr in Grafton Chron. 1568) 11. 758 Ambicious of 
aucthoritie, and impacient of partners. 1597 Gerarve 
Herbal 1. xxxviil. § 1. 55 Ginger is most impatient of the 
coldnes of these..regions. 1601 Siraks, Ful. C. wv. iii. 152 
Impatient of my absence .she fell distract. 1713 STEELE 
Englishin. No. 19. 121 The most ignorant are..most im- 
patient of Advice, 1893 LypuKkker Horns 4 Hoofs 26 
(Yaks) are extremely impatient of heat. 

e. With ¢uf. (obs. or arch.) or dependent clause. 

(With ff, practically the opposite of 2b.) 

1965 Earn Breprorp in bllis Orég. Lett, Ser. 1 Il. 
209 He was so impatient to see those thyngs he sawe and 
were dayly broughte to his Fares. 1615 G. Sanpys Traz, 
145 The Jewes impatient that forrieners should possesse 
their countrey, raised a new commotion. 1632 J. Haywarb 
tr. Biondt’s Eromena 182 Impatient to slay ull they would 
speake. 1877 Mrs. OuipHanr Makers Flor. xii. 299 Im- 
patient to be thus forced out of his high work. 

d. fig. (Said of things.) 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 96 The see wexed right sore 
inpacyent and indigned. 1597 Grrarve //erbal uu. xviii. 
(1633) 260 Impatient Lady Smocke.. The nature of this 
plant fxolr we tangere) is such, that if you touch but the 
cods when the seed is ripe, tho’. .neuer so gently, yet will 
the seed fly all abroad with violence as disdaining to be 
tonched. 1882 Garden 11 Mar, 169/1 Cherry is the most 
impatient tree we have to deal with under glass. 

2. That does not willingly endure delay ; uneasy 
or restless in desire or expectation, Const. for. 

1592 Suaks. Row. & Ful. ut. ii. 30 Tedious..As is the 
night before some Festiuall, Toan impatient child that hath 
new robes And may not weare them. 1599 — //en. V, 1. 
ii, 52 ‘Their executors, the knauish Crowes, Flye o’re them 
all, impatient for their howre. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 
iv. 702 Strong Desires th’ impatient Youth invade. 1728 
Pore Dunc. 11. 30 Impatient for the day. 1878 Moriry 
Carlyle 174 Headlong and impatient souls. 1899 Q. Rez. 
Jan. 193 Me has no impatient desire for the hurry of 
modern improvements. 

b. With cxf. Restlessly desirous, eagcrly long- 
ing. (In quot. 1680 with dependent clause.) 

1588 Suaks. 1. L. L. 1. i. 238 All impatient to speake and 
not see. @ 1680 Butter Rem, (1759) 1. 3 All stood ready to 
fall on, Impatient who should have the Honour To plant 
an Ensign first upon her. 1718 Lapy M. W. Montacu 
Lett. to Mrs. Thistlethwatte 25 Sept. (1887) 1. 266, I am 
impatient to see the curiosities of this famous city. 1874 
Symoxps Sé&. /taly § Greece (1898) 1. ix. 180 Impatient to 
recover the lost jewel. 

e. transf. and fig. Characterized by, or attended 
with, impatience of delay. 

1703 Rowe Udyss. ut. i. 1230 This one impatient Minute. 
1791 Cowrer //iad vin. 304 Teucer, wide-straining his 
impatient bow. 1822 Lame Léa Ser. ut. Detached Th. Bks., 
The five or six impattent minutes, before the dinner is 
quite ready. 

+3. ? Intolerable, ‘not to be borne ’(J.). Obs. rare. 

1sg0 Spenser F.Q. 11. i. 44 Ay, me! deare Lady, which 
the ymage art Of ruefull pitty and impatient smart. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. wv. x. 204 What ahsurd conceits 
they will swallow in their literals, an impatient example 
wee have In our owne profession, 

B. as sb. Animpatient person. (Sometimes with 
play on Patient sd.) 

1soz Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. vii. 67 The 
poor synner ought not to dyspayre hym, how be it that 
the sensualyte complayneth hym an impacyent. 1580 Lup 
Ton Syugila 130 When the Surgeon came hefore the Judge, 
and saw his poore Impatient there. 2%16.. Seasouable 
Serm. 39 (T.) Some ignorant impatients, when they have 
found themselves to smart with God's scourge. 1893 Westm. 
Gaz. 9 June 2/2 What the Unionist ‘impatients’ want is to 
get on at once to Clause 9. 

Impa‘tient, v. vere. [f. prec.: cf. F. im- 
fatienter, rofl. Simpalienter to lose patience.) 
a. térans. To await with impatience. b. ref, 
To become impatient, to lose patience. Hence 
+ Impa‘tiented Af/. a., awaited with impatience. 

1654-66 Eart Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 382 As soon as 
the impatiented hour came, I went. /érd. 538 At length 
the so impatiented night 2nd hour came. 1813 Sir R. 
Wirson Priv. Diary Il. 54 Amiahle hosts, who did not 
impatient themselves even at the weather. 


Impatiently (imp2'-féntl), adv. 


[f. as prec. 
+ -LY2.] In an impatient manner. 
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1. Without endurance of suffering or discomfort ; | Supplre. (1731) 63 Some of them empawn'd thir cloaks. 1814 


(In quot. 1593, Ardently, passionately.) 

1490 Caxton “neydos vi. 25 His. wyf bare it moche in- 
pacyentli and sorowfully. 1593 Nasue CArist's 7. (1613) 9, 
l love thee impatiently. 1601 Suaks. Ful. C. nm. i. 244 
You..too impatiently stampt with your foote, 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 424 Pp 6 Speaking impatiently to Servants. 
1816 Snerrey Alastor 173 As if her heart impatiently 
endured Its bursting burthen. ; 

2. With restless expectation or longing; 
eager desire. 6 

1632 J. Havwarp tr. Biondi’s Fromena 130 Impatiently 
expecting the Count of Bona’s returne. 1766 Gotpsa. Vic. 
IF. xxx, His sister ran impatiently to meet him, ue 
D'Israrui Chas, /, I. vii. 130 The Queen..impatiently 
babhled the secret to Lady Carlisle. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Charmed Seat. 3‘ Make haste!’ cried the Russian, shaking 
his lance impatiently. 

+Impa‘tientness. Ols. rare. [-»Ess.] The 
quality of bemg impatient ; impaticnce. 

1550 Coverpate Spir. Perle xv. Hvjb, Whensoeuer any 
[affliction or adversity] happen vnto hym, he is sore vexed 
wyth impacientnes. /6i/. xx. Kvb, hey power out al 
maner of impacientnes, bytternes, and spytefull poison 
against the rightuousnes of god. 1727 in Baiey vol. II. 

tImpatrio‘tic, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im-2 + 
Parniori¢c.] Not patriotic; unpatriotic. So +Im- 
patriotism, want of patriotism. 

1805 W. ‘Taytor in Ann. Rev, If. 281 Nothing of im- 
pfety, hut only of impatriotism. /s¢. 317 Every thing.. 
which infringes on our cosmopolitical duty is really im- 
patriotic. ; 

+Impa‘tron, v. Ols. rare. [a. obs. F. im-, 
empatroner, -patronir Golcfroy, Cotgr.), a. It. zm- 
palrontre, impadronire to make master of, put in 
possession of, f. ¢m-(Iom-1) + F. patron, It. padrone, 
L. fatrénus VATRON, proteetor, master. Cf. Em- 
PATRON.) /rans. © IspaTRONIZE 1; reff. to inake 
oncself master, possess onesclf (of). Const. wrth. 

1642 Remark. Occur. North. /'arts 10 (1) Ile..impa- 
troned himselfe with three peeces of ordinance. 

+Impa‘tronage, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 
after PATRONAGE.) drans. To put under a person's 
patronage ; to dedicate. 

1652 FF. Grevil’s Stducy Ep. ded. 2 Wis Matchless Poem 
seem'd providentially by him impatronag'd unto his Peer- 
less Sister. 7 ' a 

+Impa‘tronize, v. Ods. [a. F. tmpatroniser, 
in 16th c. -¢ser: see IMPATRON and -1ZE.] 

1. ¢vans. To put in possession of; usually ref. to 
take possession, make oneself master (0/, also zzpon . 

1577 Fenton Gold. Epist 204 To confirme to bim (Abra- 
ham] his promise, and to impatronize hiin of that religion 
for and in the name of such as shoulde descende of him. 
1579 — Guicciard. 537 Yo impatronise himselfe upon Rome 
and the whole estate ecclesiastike, 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa tt. 388 They..cast out of Africk the Romaines.. 
and wholie impatronized themselves of Barbarie. _ 1681 
Ducpare Short View Late Troub. Eng. 611 Yo impa- 
tronize themselves of many Cities and Strong-holds. 

b. transf. To take possession of. 

z61r Cotcr., /inpatronisé, impatronized, maistered. 
a 1649 Drumm. oF Hawtn. /fist. Fas. V, Wks. (1711) 108 
To impatronize and lay hold on the church rents and 
ecclesiastical goods. 1799 Monthly Mag. in Spirit Pub. 
Fruts. (1800) WL. 313 We him receiving and impatronising 
in our Dijon Infantry. 

2. To patronizc, favour, 

1629 Maxwett tr. Herodian (1635) 99 To make him away 
..and to substitute another that would impatronize their 
fawlesse and licentious misdemeanours. 

Hence + Impa:troniza‘tion (sce quots.). Ods. 

1611 Cotcr., /infatronisation, an impatronization; th’ 
absolute Maisterie, Seigneurie, or possession of. 1706 
Pinturs, ditpatrontzation, a putting into full possession 
of a Benefice. 1848 in Warton Law Lex. 

Impatshe: see IsPeAcH., 

Impave (impé!v),v. rare. [f. IM-1+ Pave v.] 
trans. ‘To pave in; to set in a pavement. 

1833 Worvsw. Sonn. revis. Dunolly Castle, There saw, 
impaved with rude fidelity Of art Mosaic, in a roofless floor 
An Eagle with stretched wings. ; 

Impavid (impz-vid), a. vare. [ad. L. im- 
pavidus, f. im-\Is-7) + pavidus fearful.) Fearless, 
undaunted. 

1857 G. Lawrence Guy Liv. xviii, He put the message 
into his pocket..and won the rubher hefore he rose. .Im- 
pavid as the Horatian model-man. 1862 S. Lucas Secularia 
181 A high spirit..resting impavid on its consciousness of 
right. 1897 Globe 12 Jan. 1/3 The flames were quenched, 
and the impavid student fared forth on his way. 

Hence Impa‘vidly adv., fearlessly. 

1849 THackeray Pendennis Ixvi, Calverley and Cold- 
stream would have looked on impavidly. : 

Impavi-dity. vare. [ad. L. type *mpavidi- 
tas, {. tmpavidus: see pree. and -1Ty.}  Fearless- 
ness; in quot. used for ‘ foolhardiness’. 

1604 Parsons 3rd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 154 Not only 
Christian Diuyns, hut heathen Pbilosophers also do accompt 
impauidity, or lacke of iust feare, as also audacity, pre- 
sumption,. .for vices. ; 

Impawn (impd'n), v. Also 6 impaune; 7 
empawn, -paun. [f. IM-1+Paww z. or sd.] 

1. ¢rans. To put in pawn; to pledge as security; 
to prwn. 

1596 SHaks. 1 Hen, /V, iv. iii. 108 Let there he impawn'd 
Some suretie for a safe returne againe. 1625-6 Purcnas 
Pilgrims 1, 1269 He said he had impawned his Beard for a 
great summe to certaine Creditors, 168: Couvin Whigs 


with 


IMPEACH. 


Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy V1. 42 She offered to im- 

pawn the family jewels. 

Jig. 1838 Emerson War Wks. 1884 XI. 1966 A wise man 

will never impawn his future being and action, and decide 

beforehand what he shall do in a given extreme event, 
b. fig. To pledge, plight (faith, ete. ). 

@ 1628 F. Grevit. Siduey (1652) 32 My faith impawned to 
the Prince of Orange. @1677 Manton Serm. 7s. cxix. 
verse 92 Wks. 1572 VII. 426 God. impawneth his truth with 
us to do uy good. 1881 Swinsurse Mary Stuart t. ii. 51 
We held impawned The faith of Larnes. 

2. fig. Vo risk the safety of, to put in hazard. 

1613 SueRLEY Jrav. Persia 23 Hee .. wished me to haue 
regard (if not to my selfe: ye to so many, which he did 
imagine were impawned in that misfortune by my meanes. 

+Impay, zv. 06s. [f. Iu-14+ Pay v.: app. after 
It. ¢mpayare ‘to pay home throughly’ (klorio).] 
‘rans. Yo ‘pay home’, pay to the full what has 
been expended, reimburse, recoup. 

1594 Carew //uarte’s Exant. Wits xiii (1596) 229 It is 
a thing .. ved ..to say such a one hath well impaied his 
trauaile, when he is well paird. 

\ Impayable (impé'-ab'l, Ir. gnpgya‘bl’), a. 
{a. F. empayatle, {. im- (\m-2) + payer (in OF.) 
to appease, satisfy, (mod. F.) to pay. Used in ME. ; 
in mod, use often treated as French. ] 

+1. Implacablc, unappeasable. Oés. 


ayo Hamrore /’salter Ixxxvii. 7 Impayable semes pi 
wraith, : 

2, That cannot be paid or discharged. 

1797 5. J. Pratt in Monthly Rev, XXIII. 60 Impayable 
obligations. 1843 Lp. Iloucutos Let. in Wemyss Reid 
Life 1. 300, [have mooted .. the subject of the payment of 
the Roinan Catholic Church in Ireland yshich 1 Cama 
says is ‘impayahle *). 

| 3. Beyond price, priceless, invaluable. b. eo/log. 
Going beyond ordinary limits; ‘ beyond anything ’ 
(‘ extraordinaire, trés-plaisant, trés-bizarre’ Littré). 

1818 Lavy Morcan A xtobtog. (1859) 29, 1 must send you 
some of her notes, for they are fnfayable. 1823 Scott 
Ya ©. Introd., The cheese, the fruits, the salad .. and 
the delicious white wine, each in their way were sm payables. 

Impay], Impayre, obs. ff. Ivvace, Iuparr, 

Impeach (imprtf, 7 Forms: a. 4-6 en-, 
empeche, 5-7 empeach. £8. 5 enpesshe, en- 
pesehe, empeshe, £6 empesshe, -pesche, 
-peasehe. -y. 6 impeehe, impeaehe, 6- im- 
peach. 6. 6 impesche, impeshe, (ympes che), 
7 Impeash. e. 6 Sc. empash, impash'e, im- 
patshe, 6-7 em-, impasche, impass. [ME. em-, 
enpechen, later empesche, a. OF. empechier, em- 
feechier, empescher, mod.¥. empécher (13th e. em- 
pecter, 12the. (pple.) esmpedicad = Pr. empedegar):— 
late |. ¢mpedicd-re to catch, entangle (Ammianus), 
f. zm- (Im-1) + fedica fetter, f. pés, fed-en foot. In 
senses 4 and 5 treated as the representative of L. 
tmpetére, Cf. IMPEACHMENT. 

The forms esufash, tiupashe may be due to F. empacher 
(cf. Pr. etspaichar:; impatshe reflects It. reupacetare; for 
the origin of the radicals of these forms, see Dispatcn v. 
(Jinfeach in Eng. displaced Arveacn v., q.v. Cf. Peach 2.)) 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. ¢€1380 Wyciir Sed. H’ks. INT. 2094 Pat wickid men.. 
bere schullen dwelle in seyntewarie, and no man empeche 
hem bi processe of lawe. 1387-8, 1432-50 Enpeche [see 
Li. 4). 1494 Fasyvan Chron. vn. ccxxxil. 267 Yt warke was 
for y! tyme empeached and let. 1550 J. Coke Eng. 4 Fr. 
Heralds (1877) § 153 You enpeche the welth of marchaun- 
dise. 1562 J. SHute Camdbine's Turk. Wars 9h, Waiting 
continually to empeche him. 16s0tr. Bacon's Hist. Life & 
Death 5: That they might be ithe Intention not at all 
empeached hoth Safe and [ffectual, 

B. ©1474 Caxton Chesse lf. 5 a, Bodyly sight enpessheth 
and letteth., the knowleche of subtyll thinges. ¢1477 — 
Fasou 49 The first man that .. shold empesshe him of tbe 
royame of Mirmidone. 1483 Prler. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. 
2h, Ther is nothyng that may therof enpeschen bym. 1530 
PALSGR. 531/2, 1 empesshe or let one of his purpose. 1546 
Empesche [see PB. r]. ‘ 

y- 1533-4 dct 25 Hen. VIII, c.9 §6 Any person. .whicbe 
shall be impeched to haue offended contrane to the forme 
and effecte of this estatute. 1536 det 27 Hen. VIII, c. 42 
Any suche ordynaunce..as myght by annye meane hynder 
thadvauncement..of the .. Worde of God. .or impeache the 
knowlege of suche other good letters. 1577-87 HoitnsHED 
Chron. I11. 963/1 Minded to impeach their passage. 1600, 
etc. [see B, 3}. “ 

6. 1548-67 Tuomas /tal. Dict., [inpedtre, 1o let or im- 
peshe. 1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 130 Mony dificil impedi- 
mentis..maye impesche hym. 1567 Fenton 7 rag, Dise. 14 
He went ahout to ympeshe his expedition. 1624 in Sir R. 
Gordon Hist. Earls Sutherland (1813) 381 We will forbear 
to impeash your mat'« any further, 
€. 1538 Impatshe [see B.1h). 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 
34h, They were not able .. to impache his corps, in tombe 
fast closed and buried. 1597 MoxtcomeriEe Cherrie & Slaé 
808 ‘Thy foly.. Empashed him to pow. 1597 Lowe Chirurg. 
(1634) 124 fo anoint .. with the milke of a bitch which tm- 
passeth it to grow white. 1604 Crt. Bk. Barony of Uric 
(1892) 7 The Lard being impaschit throw thair dalie com- 
plenttis. 

B. Signification. 

+1. ¢rans. To impede, hinder, prevent. Ods. 
1380 Wreur Sed, Heés. III. 317 He schal dwelle pere alle 
his lif, and no man enpeche hym. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. ccliii, They drad .. that he wold have enpesshed that 
delyveraunce. 1533 BrELLENDEN Lizy tv. (1822) 320 The 
consulis, seand the tribunis impesche every thing that thay 
desirit afore the senate. 1549 Com/d. Scot. vi. 56 The. .eird 
empeschis the soune to gyf fycht to the mune. 1577-87 


IMPEACH. 


Houinsuepd Scot. Chron. (1805) II. 256 To impeach the 
Englishmen from setting on land any vittles there. @ 1649 
Drum. or Hawtn. //rst. Fas. J Wks. (1711) 11 It hath 
been your valour .. which heretofore eimpeached our con- 
quest and progress in France. 1690 LevsournCxrs. Math. 
586 A Ditch, of sufficient .. breadth, and depth, to impeach 
the Assaults of an Enemy. 

tb. refl. (= OF. sempicher, It. impacctarst) To 
embarrass or trouble oneself. Ods. 

1484 Caxton Curiald 1 By thexample of me that empesshe 
my selue for to serue in the Courte Ryall. 1538 in Strype 
Eccl, Mem, (1721) I. xl. 313 Pole said he should do well not 
to impatshe himself with reading of the story of Nicolo 
Machavello, 

+e. To hinder access to; to blockade. Oés. 

1585 Lo. Burcutey in Leycester Corr. (Camden) 360 Flie- 
boates. .are fittest to impeche thos kind of haveus. 

+2. To hinder the action, progress, or well-being 
of; to affect detrimentally or prejudicially ; to hurt, 
harm, injure, endamage, impair. Oés. 

1563 Br. Sanpys in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. 1. II. 195 To 
preserve my honestie from malice whiche mynded to im- 
peache yt. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 391 Vhey did empeche 
the honor of the kinges person. 1604 TI. WriGcut Passions 
1, ili. 12 The coldnesse of the water, earth, and ayre much 
impeacheth the vertue of his heate. 1691 E. Taytor Beh- 
men's Theos. Philos. xvii. 25 Anything that might tend to 
impeach hts perfection. 

3. To challenge, call in question, cast an imputa- 
tion upon, attack ; to discredtt, disparage. 

1sgo Suaks. Jids. .V. 1. t. 214 You doe impeach your 
modesty too much To leave the Citty, and commit your selfe 
Into the hands of one that loues you not. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa . 42 Neither am I ignorant, how much mine 
owne credit is impeached. 1612 PF. ‘T'avior Comm. Titus 
i. 6 Because their name and honour was impeached. 1743 
Frevpinc Conversation Wks. 1784 1X. 364 It would by no 
means impeach the general rule. 1767 BLackstoNne Com. 
II. xxx. 444 A contract for any valuable consideration, as for 
marnage, for inoney, for work done,..can never be iin- 

ached at law. 1888 Miss Green Behind Closed Doors 
iv, My daughter's happiness is threatened and her character 
impeached. 

4. gen. To bring a charge or accusation against ; 
to accuse of, charge with. 

¢1380 [see A. a]. 1387-8 T. Usk Jest. Love t. vi. (Skeat) 
1. 86 Whiche thing..I am bolde to mayntaine, and namely 
in distroiyng of a wrong, al shulde I therthrough enpeche 
myne owne frere, if he wer gilty. 1428 Surtees A/7sc. (1888) 
3 He was empeched of forgeyng of fals osmundes. 1432-50 
tr. //igden (Rolls) VII. 530 Godwyn was enpeched te 2M 
culpatus) for he had gadered so grete an oost. 1590 Eng. 
Romayne Life in Marl, Misc. (Malb.) If. 167 Nothing .. 
that might impeach me either with error or vntrueth. 1648 
Art, Peace § 18 in Milton's Wks., That no Person..be 
troubled, impeached, sued, inquieted or molested, for .. any 
offence..comprised within the said Act. 1794 Gopwin Cad. 
Williams 216 Go to the next justice of the peace and im- 
peach us. 1840 Dickens Odd C. Shof lviii, Fearing every 
moment to hear the marchioness impeached. 

b. Sometimes in restricted sense (see quot. 1617): 
To give accusatory evidence against; to ‘ peach’ 
upon, (In quot. 1820 aédsoZ. To * peach’.) 

1617 Minsxru Duct. Ling., To Impeach, or accuse one 
guiltte of the same crime whereof he which impeacheth is 
accused. 1676 Wycuertey PZ Dealer v.i, Like a Thief, 
because you know vour self most guilty, you intpeach your 
Fellow Criminals first. 1701 Lutrreut Brief Rel, (1857) V. 
59 A person, lately accused for robbing on the highway and 
acquitted, has impeach’t 13 of his gang. 1731 Fretpine 
Letter writer \. ix, Would it not be your wisest way to 
impeach your companions? 1820 G. Watson Taytor 
Profligate wv. i, The whole plot is laid open. Mr. Allcourt 
has impeached. 

ec. ‘To find fanlt with (a ¢kzg), to censnre. 

1813 Scott 7rierm. iu. xxxviii, And so fair the slumberer 
seems, That De Vaux impeach’d his dreams, 1872 Growninc 
Fifine \xxxv, Do you approve, not foolishly impeach The 
falsehood! 1876 Gro. Exvtot Dax. Der. y. xxxvi, Grand- 
court’s appearance .. was not impeached with foreign- 
ness, 

9. spec. To accuse of treason or other high crime 
or mtsdemeanour (usually against the state) before 
a competent tribunal: see IMPEACHMENT 5. 

1568 Grarton Chron. II. 353 Whether the Lordes and 
commons might without the kings will empeche the same 
officers and justices upon their offenses in the parliament or 
not. 1647 CLARENDON //7st, Reb. 11. § 10 Mr. Pym at the 
bar [of he house of peers], and in the name of all the 
commons of England, impeached Thomas earl of Strafford 
-.of high treason, and several other heinous crimes and 
misdemeanours. 1 BrackstoNne Commun. IV. xix. 261 
The representatives of the people, or House of Commons, 
cannot properly judge; because their constituents are the 
Parties injured; and can therefore only impeach. 186 
H. Cox /ust7#. 1. x. 229 Latimer was impeached and accuse 
by the voice of the Commons. 1868 Trial Andrew Yohnson 
la Monday, February the 24th, 1868, the House of 

epresentatives of the Congress of the United States 
resolved to impeach Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States, of high crimes and misdemeanors. 188 
G. T. Curtis Buchanan 11. xii. 247 In regard to the Presi- 
dent, it was their duty to make a specific charge, to investi- 
gate it openly, and to impeach him before the Senate, if the 
evidence afforded reasonable ground to believe that the 
charge could be substantiated. 4 

. Applied to analogous judicial processes, e. g. 
the prosecution of state officials by the tribunes of 
ancient Rome. 

173%4 tr. Kollin's Anc. Hist, (1827) I. 353 Mago on his 
arrival at Carthage was impeached. 1838 Arnot ///s¢. 
Rome (1846) 1. xiii. 231 One of the tribunes impeached him 

fore the assembly of the tribes. 1840 THIRLWALL Greece 
VIIL. 329 At Athens after his departure he was formally 
lunpeached and condemned to enh. 
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Iience Impea‘ched f//. a., Impea‘ching v6/. sé. 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) ix. 34 He myght seurly dwell in 
pat citee withouten empeching of any man. 1632 Litucow 
Trav. v. 179 ‘Vhe chiefe ohstacle, and impeaching of so 
great an Army from taking it. 1751 Eart Orrery Remarks 
Sw7/t (1752) 60 ‘Lhe four impeached lords. 1827 Hattam 
Const, Fist. (1876) III. xvi. 234 A charge against the im- 
peached lords. 

Impeach (imprtf), sé. [f. prec. vb.] 

. Hindrance, impediment, prevention. Oés. 

1551 in Tytler Hust. Scot. (1864) III. 385 The old worn 
pelt..who presently reigneth alone, and governeth without 
empeasche. 1605 P, WoopHouse flea (1877) 18 Without 
all interrupting or impeach. 1611 Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. 
vu. iv. § 3.205 Lhese..got the..command of military affayres 
without impeach. 

+2. Injury, damage, detriment. Oés. 

1575 Gascoicne fHearbes Wks. (1587) 149 So farre thou 
mayst set out thy selfe without empeach or crime. 1586 
Bricut Alelanch. x. 47 The soul receiueth..no impeach, or 
impayre of cunning. 1625 tr. Boccaccio's Decam. U1. 156 
Without any impeach or blemish to his honor. 

3. Challenge, calling tu question; accusation, 
charge, impeachment. 

1sgo SHAKS. Com. /-rr.v. i. 269 Why what an intricate im- 
peach is this? 1591 Troub. Rafgne K. John u. (1611) 85 
What kindship, lenitie, or Christian raigne, Rules in the 
man to beare this foul impeach? 1593 SHaks. 3 Z/en. V1, 
1, iv. 60 It is Warres prize, to take all Vantaees. And tenne 
to one, is no impeach of Valour. 1885 Sat. Rev. 14 Feb. 
203/1 The delightful intricacy of this impeach... is highly 
characteristic. 


Impeachability (impztfabi'liti). [f. next + 
-1ty.) The quality of being impeachable. 

1867 Pall Mall G, 10 Jan. 8 The bucinrry instituted con- 
cerning the impeachability of President Johnson. 

Impeachable (imp/'tfab’l), z. Also 6 em- 
pechable. [f. Impeach v.+-aBLE.] Capable of 
being impcached, called in question, or accused; 
liable to impeachment ; chargeable. 

1503-4 Act 19 //en. VII, c.27 § 9 The seid Maire. .{shall] 
be nott hurted vexed impleted empeched nor empechable. 
1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 14 {He] standeth in danger, 
aud is impechable of heresie. 1678 Lively Orac. iv. § 27. 
292 Would God none hut the Romanist were Papeichable 
of this detention of Scripture. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. |. 
573 All officers are impeachable, 1885 Law Rep. 10 Prob. 
Div. 192 Assuming the deed not to be impeachable on those 
aeoutites 

Impeacher (imp7‘tfs1). 
One who impcaches. 

+1. One who prevents, hinders, or impedes. Ods. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. t vi, Instead of finding Prelaty 
an impeacher of Schisme or faction. 

2. One who accuses or brings charges (of treason, 
etc.). See IMPEACH vw. 4, 5. 

1ssz Huxoet, Accuser or empeacher, accusator. 1656 
Eart Moyo. Adu/. /r. Parnass. 178 The Prince..appeared 
a friend to the impeachers, 1788 (¢2¢/e: Reflexions on Im- 
peachers and Impeaching ; addressed to Warren Hastings, 
Esq. 1877 Symonvs AKenaiss. Italy, Reviv. Learn, 232 
A violent impeacher and impugner of the livtng. 

Impeachment imp?t{mént). Also 5-7 em-; 
for Forms, see ImpeacH v. fa. OF. empechement, 
empeschentent, mod.F, empéchement (whence med. 
L. cmpechemeniunt, tmpechiamentum), f. empiche-r 
to IMPEACH: see -MENT. In senses 4, 5, the word was 
treated as the repr.of med.L. zvepetitzo, from zmpetcre 
to attack, accuse, with which however it had no 
etymologicalconnexion.] The actionofimpeaching. 

+1. Ilindeance, prevention, obstruction ; impedi- 
ment, obstacle. Odés. 

1432 Pasten Lett. No. 18. I. 31 Eny thing that mighte 
yeve empeschement or let therto, 1491 CaxtdN /I’7tas 
Patr, (1495) 94 The devyll..caine to vysyte hym for to gyue 
to hym empesshement & lettynge in his contemplacyons. 
1531 Evyvot Gov. 1. xv, Nowe haue I..declared the chiefe 
impechementes of excellent lernynge. 1569 STocKER tr. 
Dod. Sit. W. xx. 72/2 Vhus without empechement or stoppe, 
passed Cassander through the countrey of Thessaly. 16021 
R. Jounson Ayngd. & Commw. (1603) 140 He invaded 
Livonia without impeachment. 1621 Sc. Acts Fas. VI 
(1814) 696/2 Vo breid confusioun and Empaschement to be 
lordis in. .decyding of materis. @1674 Mitton //¢st. Mosc. 
iv, Boris.. without impeachment now ascended the throne. 

+2. Detriment, impairment, injury, damage. Ods. 

1548 Gest (’r. Afasse in H. G. Dugdale Life App. i. 
(1840) 136 Thee .. unsufferable empechemente bothe of 
Christes honoure and our solles salvation. 1587 Harrison 
England 1. xxiii, (1877) 1. 349 No man hath yet susteined 
anie manner of impeachment through the coldnesse of the 
water. 3591 SHAKS. Two Gent. 1, ill. 15 To let him spend 
his time no more at home; Which would be great impeach- 
ment to his age. 1648 Evetyn Alem, (1857) IL]. 14 If they 
can attain the north without great impeachment..the game 
may yet be balanced to the purpose. wa ‘ 

3. A calling in question or discrediting; dis- 
paragement, depreciation. 

1568 GraFton Chron. I]. 1281 Certaine arines..borne 
time out of minde, without chalenge or empechment. 1658 
Sutncssy Diary (1836) 213 Without an impeachment to 
their honour, 1794 Gopwix Cal. Williams 13 The reputa- 
tion of my courage ts sufficiently established not to expose 
it toany impeachment. 1830 HerscHet Stud. Nat, PArl. 
111 The extreme injustice of this impeachment of their 
character. ‘ 

4. Accusation, charge. Ods. exc. in phr. the soft 
impeachment, 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VII. 165 If sche passe un- 
hurte bare foot .. uppon nyne brennynge cultres or schares, 
let here eskape of his enpechement [ad gompetitione ista). 


{f. as prec. + -ER1.] 


IMPECCABLE. 


1413 Pelgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxii. 17b, Thenne with an 
hye voys herd I one speke to my ful grete empesshement. 
1594 Suaks. Rich. 1//, u.ii. 22 The King prouok'd to it by 
the Queene, Deuis’d impeachments to imprison him. 1612 
T. Taytor Com. Titus ii. 12 Be it thou beest neuer so 
harmles, that thou fearest no mans impeachment. 1775 
Sueripan Asvats v. ili, Sir Lucius O”lrigger—ungrateful 
as you are—I own the soft impeachment—pardon my 
blushes, Iam Delia. 1865 Busunete Vicar. Sacr. Introd. 
(1868) 33 A considerable impeachment of heresy. 1892 
Stevenson Across the Plains 161 The Cigarette..denied 
the soft impeachment. 

b. Law, Without impeachment of waste (=law 

L. absgue tmpetilione vastt): *a reservation fre- 
quently made to a tenant for life, that no man shall 
proceed against him for waste committed’ (Wharton 
Law Lex.) 

1415 £. £. lW7rlls (1882) 25, I wolle that..my weyf [haue] 
it to terme of her lyue wyth-oute empeschement of wast. 
1503-4 Act 19 /len. V1], c. 33 § 1 To holde all the seid 
Maners..without impechment of Wast. 1767 BLacksTone 
Comm. 11.xviii. 283 Unless their leases be made. . without im. 
peachment of waste, absgue impetitione vast); that is, with 
a provision or piotection that no man shall zfetere, or sue 
him, for waste commitied. 1858 Lp. St. LEonarps Handy- 
Bk. Prop. Law xvii. 124 Under your marriage settlement 
you are tenant for life, without impeachment of waste. 

5. The accusation and prosecutiou of a person for 
treason or other high crime or misdemeanour betore a 
competent tribunal; in Great Britain, ‘ the judicial 
process by which any man, from the rank of a peer 
downwards, may be tried before the House of Lords 
at the instance of the Hotse of Commons’ (Décé. 
Eng. Hisi.); in U.S., a similar process in which 
the accusers are the Housc of Representatives and 
the cotirt is she Senate. 

1640-4 in Rushw. //7st, Codd, 1. (1692) I. 356 The Lords 
sat upon the Impeachment against the Judges and Bishop 
Wren. 1667 Marvert Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 221 This 
morning severall members of our House did..move the 
House to proceed to an impeachment against the Earle of 
Clarinden. 1754-62 Hume //ist. Eng, 111. 15 (Seager) The 
first impeachment by the house of commons seems to have 
been carried up against Lord Latimer in the latter end of 
Edward the ‘lhird’s reign. 1789 Constst, U. S. ii. § 4 ‘The 
President, Vice-President, and all Civil officers of the United 
States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, 
and conviction of, treason, bribery or other high crimes and 
mnisdemeanors. 1805 S. Cuase in Life Aales King (1897) 
IV. 444 Congratulations on my acquittal by the Senate of 
the Iinpeachment by the House of Representatives. 1827 
Haccam Cons!. Hist. (1876) If. ix. 105 The articles of 
Strafford’s impeachment. 1867 Nation (N. Y.) 14 Feb. 121 
Discussion of the power of the Senate to suspend the Presi- 
dent [Johnson) during his impeachment. 

Impearl (imp2:1l), 2. Also 6-9 em-, (7-8 in-). 
[ad. F. emperle-r (16th c. in Littré) or It. zaperlare 
(Florio): see Im-1 and PEarz.] 

L. ¢rans. Yo deck with pearls or pearl-like diops: 
said of dew, rain, tears. 

isgt SyLvESIER Du Bartas t. iii. 1117 The flowry Meads, 
Impearl'd with tears, the sweet Aurora sheads. 1598 
Friorio, /perlare, to empearle or decke with pearles, to 
set with pearle. 1706 Watts /lorz Lyr., To Mitio ui. 34 
Heavenly dews, Nightly descending, shall impearl the 
grass, 1729 SavacE Wanderer 1. 173 Here Love inpearls 
each moment with a tear. 1824 T. Fensy On @ Young 
Girl i, Tears will soon her cheek impearl. 1876 Jas. Granr 
One of the 600, vii, Groves and meadows all empearled with 
dew. fig. 1818 Keats Zxdym. 1, 102 On gold sand im- 
pearl’d With lily shells. 

2. To make pearly or pearl-like. 

a 1639 T. Carew Obseg. Lady Anne Hay 52 Another 
shall impearle thy teeth. 1794 Poetry in Aun. Reg. 421 
Gems dissolv’d impearl her luscious drink. 

3. To form into pearl-like drops. 

¢1586 C’tess Pemproxe 7's. xxx. (R.), The teares the 
morne doth shedd, Which ly on ground Empearled round. 
1667 Mitton P. L. v. 747 Dew-drops, wbich the Sun Im- 
pearls on every leaf and every flouer. 1757 Dyer Fleece 
t. 361 The crystal dews impearl’d upon the grass. 1839 
Bairey fests i. (1852) 11 The spheres themselves are but 
as shining noughts Upon the mantle of the night impearled. 

Hence Impearled pf/. a. 

1598 Drayton //eroic, Ep, xx. 126 A rich impearled 
Coronet. 1881 Rossetm Ball. & Sonn. 162 Let ‘Time see 
Its flowering crest impearled and orient. 

Impeccability (impckabi-liti). [ad. med.L. 
tmpeccabilitas, {. impeccabilis (see next). Cf. F. 
impeccabilité (1609 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality 
or character of being tmpeccable; freedom from 
liability to sin, wrong-doing, or error. 

1613 Sacketo Treat. Angels 234 (L.) It doth cause an 
everlasting impeccability. 1627 [see ImpeccaNcy]. 1670 
G.H. Hist. Cardinals 1.1. 27 Great Volumes in defence of 
the infallibility and impeccability of the Pope. 1725 tr. 
Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 17th C. 1. v. 165 The Qualities of 
the Soul of Jesus Christ. .its Knowledge, its Wisdom..and 
its Impeccability. 1879 G. Merepitu Zgoist I11. vit. 151, 
I have never pretended to impeccability. 

Impeccable (impe*kab’l), a. (sé) [ad. late L. 
impeccabil-is, f. tm- (IM-*) + peccdre to stn: see 
-BLE. Cf. F. impeccable (15th c. in Godef. Compl.).J 

1. Of persons: Not capable of or liable to sin; 
exempt from the possibility of sinning or doing 
wrong. : 

1531 Latimer Serm. & Rem. (Parker Soc.) 325 No. Juces 
. .so deeply confirmed in grace, or so impeccable. @ 1555 a . 
226 ‘I‘hough she never sinned, yet she was not so impeccable, 
but she might have sinned. 1670 G. H. Hist. Carainals 1.1. 
25 The Pope is not only infallible, but also impeccable. 1736 


IMPECCABLY. 


Bo tiInGBROKE Patrtol. (1749) 156 
nor his ministers are infallible, ror impeccable. 1849 RowERTs 
son Sevm. Ser. '. ¥- 71 No soul is absolutely impeccable, 

9. Of things: Faultless, unerring. 

1620 Br. lace //ov. Mar. Clergy § 8. 43 If we honor 
the man, must wee hold his pen impeccable ? 1864 BowrEN 
Logic vil. 184 We need some more succinct mode than that 
of severally applying to each Syllogism all these Rule» 
before we can be satisfied that it ts inipeccabte. 

3. sb. One who is impeccable. 

1748 RICHARDSON Clarissa (1811) 1V. 7 A brace of im- 

eccables, ant please ye. 1887 Marc. AV, Lauxesce in 
WV. Gladden Parish Probl. 144 row of these same im- 
peccables. 

Hlence Impe‘ccably adv., in an impeccable 
manner; without liability to sin. 

1874 R. Tyawitt Sketch. Club 221 Painters cannot. 
follow it {the Christian faith] impeccably. . 

+Impe‘ccance. Obs. fad. ncellle impeccantia : 
see ImprecaNT and -ANCE.| = nexte 

1677 Gare Crt. Gentiles i. 160 The Scholemen have been 
great Champions for this Philosophic Pelagian Impeccance 
or state of Perfection in this life. 

Impeccancy (impe’kansi), {ad. eccl. L. 77- 
peceantia (Tertullian) + see next and -ancy.] The 
quality of being impeccant; sinlessness; inerrancy. 

1614 Dr. Hact Vo Peace w. Rome § 5 She .. stubbornely 
challenges unto her Chayre acertaine Impeccancy of judge- 
ment (that wee nay borrow A word from Tertuthan). 1627 
Donne Ser. clvit. Whs. (Alford) V1. 268 A present Im- 
peceancy and a future Impeccability. 4 171% Ken /’repara- 
fives Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 136 Life never is wholly free from 
Sins, Impeccancy at Death begins. 

Impeccant (impe*kant), 4, {f.im-? +L. peccans, 
peccant-em, pres. pple. of peccare to sin.] Not sin- 
ning ; sinless; unerring. 

a1763 Byrom Ep. to G, Lloyd R.), Poor dogs of some 
sort, and impeccant hulf-asses. 1883 QO. Acv. Jan. 118 The 
pledger is certainly not always impeccant. 1890 Stan lard 
5 Apr. 6/1 “lhe hero..is neither impeccable nor impeccant. 

Impectinate Gimpe’ktinet , 4. Entom. (f.1M-? 
+ Pectinate.] Not pectinate ; not comb-tootlied : 
said of the antenn of insects, and other paits, 
which are in other cases pectinate. 

In recent Dicts. 


Im pectoral (impe’ktoral), 4. f. Im-2 + L. 
pectus, pector- breast + -AL, after pectoral.) Without 


a breast. (In quot. Aumorous.) 

1860 Russttt Diary India 1, i. 8 The gentlemen who 
preside over favourite dishes, such as an impectoral turkey. 

Impecunlary (impfkiamiarl), 4. [f Is-2 + 
PECUNIARY.} 

1. = Iarecun1oos. 

1834 Byxon JVs. (2832) II]. 95 Mr. Claughton, of impe- 
cuniary memory. 1825 LAMB Eliana, Ilinstr. Defunct 
(1867) 413 Many an impecuniary epicure has gloated over his 
locked-up warrant for future wealth. 1825 Ncw Monthly 
Mag. X11. 212 ‘The impecuniary classes. 

2. Not pecumary + not having to do with money. 

1855 Bacrnor Lit. Stud. (3879) I. 268 It is in vain that in 
this hemisphere we endeavour after impecuniary fancies. 

Impecuniosity Gimprkidniyp'siti).  [t- [s1PE- 
cuntous +-1TY.) ‘The quality or condition of being 
impeeunions ; Jack of moncy. 

1818 Scott Let. to ¥. B.S. Morritt 7 Dec. in Lockhart, 
A certain degree of impecuniosity, @ necessity of saving 
cheese parings and candle ends. 1850 W. Ixvinc Gol? 
smith 222 Hiffernan. .elevated the emptiness of his purse 
into the dignity of a disease, which he termed impecuniosity. 
1874 L, STEPHEN Honrs in Library (3892) Il. v. 145 He 
{Massinger) like most of his brethren, suffered grievously 
from impecuniosity. 


Impecunious (imp?kinias), 4. {fi toe 
Pecunious. Cf. rare KF. impécuntenx (Littré).] 
Having no money, penniless : in want of money. 

1596 NAsHE Saffron Walden Oijb, A _poore impecunious 
creature. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. N- ii, Put him 
out, an impecunious creature. 1859 Daily Tel. 14 Feb. 4/6 
"Yo this paradise of credit the simple and impecunious 
addressed their letters. 1891 Mas. Rippect Mad Tour 6) 
A train of impecunious camp followers. 

Imped (imped), Fie a wise ce L, pas. ped- 
foot.] A_ footless creature: used by R. Owen to 
render Aristotle’s amovs. 

1861 OWEN in Life (1894) II. 119 Aristotle had divided the 
group into bipeds, quadrupeds and impeds. 

Imped (impt, imped), ppl. 4. {f. Imp 2. + -ED}.] 
Graited, engrafted, implanted, eked: see IMP v. 

_€ 1440 Promp. Parv. 259/2 Impyd (Pynson or grafted), 
insertus. 1587 TuRBERY. "rag. T. (1837) 10 With ymped 
quitles so prowde a pitch to flie. 1593 Drayton Past, Ecl. 
vii. 98 Cupid .. Whose imped wings with spekled plumes 
be dight. 1621 FLEICHER Pilgrim. i, None of your impt 

Impedance (imp7'dans). Electr. {[f. 1sPEDE 
it, Hindrance ; virtual resistance 
electrified body. 

a simply periodic current 
c voltage, the ratio of the 
amplitude of the yoltage to that of 
is the impedance of 
The circuit may 
netic energy as well as waste 

1886 Huavisipe &lectr. Pap, (1892? 11. 64 Let us calt the 
ratio of the impressed force 10 the current in a line when 
electrostatic induction 1s ignorable the Impedance of the 
line, from the verb impede. 
be independent of the frequency, 
Lonce in Rep. Brit. Assoc., Impedance of conductors to 
Leyden-jar discharges and to Ligbtning. 


He knows that neither he | 
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(impi'd), 2. Also 7 impeide. {ad. 
L. impedi-re, \it. to shackle the feet, f. 7- (Is-1) 
+ pis, ped-em foot.) ¢7azs. To retard in progress 
or action by putting obstacles in the way; to ob- 
struct; to hinder; to stand in the way of. 

1605 SHAKS. Alach.1. V+ 29 
Golden Round, Which Fate... 
crown’d withall, 1698 Fryer Acc. F, [India 4 ee 
wvould raise Objections on purpose to impede the Negotia- 
tion. ¢ 1760 SMOLLETT Ode to Leven-Water 8 No rocks 
impede thy dimpling courses, -1807 ile) ihossox Chem, 
(ed. 3) I. 546 Carbonic acid, instead of promuting, impedes 
the decomposition. 1855 MACAULAY Hist, Ping. xx» IN. 554 
Adverse winds had impeded his progress through the Straits 
of Gibraltar. 1860 Tyspatt Glac, \. xxii. 155 My load, light 
as it was, impeded me. 

b. Asirol. = IMPEDITE v. 2. 

1819 [see ImMpEepimMenT 4}. 

Tlence Impeded /f/. 
or thing that impedes. 

1686 Goao Celest. Bodies \. xiv. 78 Frost ..an impeder of 
their winter-marches. 1796-7 Just. & Reg. Canalry (813) 
190 The positions 1, K, 1, M. show the passage of obstacles 
Ly the impeded parts filing or marching ranks by three’s 


round them. 

+ Impede, */- Obs. rare. {f. prec. vb.] The 
act of impeding ; lindrance, impediment. 

1659 Lady Alimony XV. vic in Hazl. Dodsley XIV. 362 To 
prune those wild luxurious sprays, Which give impede unto 
this spreading vine. 

+Impe‘dible, Obs, [f. IMPEDE v. + “IBLE; 
f, L. type *impedibilis : ef. It. tmpedibrle (Florio).] 
‘That cau be impeded, obstructed, or hindered. 
Hence + Impedibi lity, liability to be impeded. 

1655 JER. Tavtor Umun Neecss. vi. ¥- 973 (RK. Suppl.) 
But the will is not impedible; it cannot be restrained at all, 
if there be any acts of life. 1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles IW. 404 
Not impedible and frustrable in any manner. Ibid. 515 
Wherever there is passive power there is impedibititie. 

Impedient (impidient), a. (sh). fad. L. gm- 
pedtent-em, pres. pple. of impedire tO ImrEvE.] 
‘That impedes or hinders; obstructive, hindering. 

1596 DacryMeLe tr. Leslie's Itist. Scot. U. 164 A strang 
rebellioune in Kent. .to the legat Petilie is impedient, that 
he can meth na mair wt the Scottis. 1677. GALE Crt.Gentiles 
1. 479 Nothing fails of its due perfection but from sonic 
cause cither agent or impedient. 1879 M. Pattison Aliltun 
152 lo a mind so disposed eaternals become, first indifferent, 
then impedient. | : 

B. sb. An impeding or 

3661 Lovest fist. Anim, & 
ants, and impedients. 


Impediment 


Impede 


a.; alsoImpeder, a person 


hindering agent. 
Min. 418 Cured by temper- 


(impe'dimént,, 5b. Also 5°6 
impedy-, ‘5 in-, enpedy-, impede-, 6 ympedi- 
ment). {ad. L. impedimentum hindranee, im- 
pediment, pl. -menla baggage, f. tmpedi-re to 
IMrepe.] 

1, The fact of impeding or condition of 
hindrance, obstruction 5 ¢o7c7T. 
thing that impedes, hinders, or obstructs; a 


being 
soine- 
hin- 


1398 “TPREVISA Barth. De P.R.- x). 11g95) 156 To clense 
the eye syghte and to putte of the impediment and lette of 
the spyryte of lyfe. @ 1420. Princ, 1807 
Tro begge, shame is myne impediment. @ 1450 Fysshynge 
av, angle (1883) 6 Ye must know..how many Impedimen{ts] 
per ben yn anglyng. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. \W. de W.. 1531) 32 
Temporall rychesye is rather an impedyment Or let, than 
fortheraunce. 1549 BE. Com. Prayer, Matrimony, If cither 
of you doe knowe any impedimente .+ Vf no impedimente 
bee alleged. 1594 Suaxs. Rich, 1/1, V- ii. 4 Thus farre .. 
Haue we mmarcht on without impediment. 1645 Bnate [re/. 
Nat. Iist. (1652) 67 These impediments are chien three 
in number, Cataracts, Weres, and Foards. 1662 BA. Com. 
Prayer, Matrimony, If any of you know cause, or just im- 
pediment, why tbese two persons should not be joined 
together in holy Matrimony, ye are to declare it. 1732 
Sewsr His’. Quakers (1795) 1. p- viii, Notwithstanding all 
these impediments 1 continually resumed this work. 1873 
Hamerton /ntetl. Life \. iii. (1875) 14 Impediments to his 
best activity. 

+2. Something that 
health of the body; 4 
tion or malady. (ds. 

1542 BooroE Dyetary xii. (1870) 265 They be not good .. 
for the colycke nor the Ilyacke nor other inflatyue im- 
pedymentes or syckenesses. 1579 LancuaM Gard. Health 
(1633) 461 Skuruy, and spreading scabs, and such like im- 

ediments. ¢ 1585 Farre Ent WU. 47% What? is she deaf? 
a great impediment | 1657 R. Lacon Barhadoes (1673) 19 
i was no decay OF impedinrent in my sight that made me 
ose it. 

b. ¢sf. An organic obstruction to ready ot dis- 
tinct speech ; a stammer OF stutter. 

1494 FABYAN Chron. Ni. xxiv. 179 He had an enpedyment 
in his tunge. 1539 Biste (Great) Alark vii. 32 One that was 
deaffe and had an impedyment in hys spech. 1809 J. 
Watson Justr. Deaf & ‘Dumb (title-p.) Hints for the Cor- 
rection of Impediments in Speech. 

3. (Chiefly A/.) Baggage, €5Pp- 
PEDIMESTA. 

cusgo tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. 
All impedimentes being gatheryd into the middest of 
tharmy, 1598 BaRRET Theor. Warres 
the center containe i 
armie. 1678 Life 
(1793) 51 Placing his 
pediments. 1890 BotprewooD Col. 
‘As the progress of .. his party would 
the nature of caravan movements, {he} decided ..togo ahead 
of his imped:ment. 


impedes the functions OT 
(physical) defect; an affee- 


of an army; Im- 


| 


IMPEL. 


4. Astrol. The ‘impedited ’ condition ofa planet: 
see IMPEDITE Y. 2. 

1819 J. WILSON Compl. Dict. Astral, SN. Impeded, The 
} is impeded when in 6, (), oF ee of ©, h,or 6. If in 
é or Ae , the impediment Jasts four days, viz. two before and 


+ Impe‘diment, ”- Obs. [f. prec. sb] érans. 
‘To put an impediment of obstruction in the way 


1610 //ousch, Ord. (1790) 337 Noise, whereby either their 
: be diverted or that of others impedi- 
1 d Power, Tom Alt Trades 162 Who .. 
impediment our ‘Trade abroad. 1652 J. Taycox (Water P.) 
Journ. Wales (1859) 17 A reasonable hauen .- now - - much 
impedimented with shelvs, sands, and other annoyances. 
|| Impedimenta fimpedimenta), 56. 77. 
plur. ot impedimentum > See Prec. sb.) Things 
which impede or encumber progress 5 baggage ; 
travelling equipment (of an army, ete.) 
_ 1600 Horuann Livy Index u. Eeecee ja/2 Enclosing the 
impedinenta OF baggage in the inids, for safetie and sect: 
ritic. @1644 CIILLINGW. 9 Serm. vii. (1742) 81 Being so 
clogged and burdened with these imnpedimenta. 184 Mrb- 
win Angler tn Wales 1. 28 (Fle] brought with him bagease 
enough to load a camel .. I have advised him to send on to 
that place his impedinenta. 1885 Vanch. /:xam. 22 Jan. 
c/2 Leaving the camels and all impedimenta in the place 
where the troops had encamped. 
Impedimental impediment), a. {fete 
Of the nature of or con- 


pepinEeNt 50, + -AL-] 

stituting an impediment ; obstructive 5 impeditive. 
1654 W. Mountacce Devout diss. ue vii. § 2. 132 The im- 

pedimental stain, which intercepts her fruitive love. 1657 
_Goopwin riers Tried Yo Rdr. 5 Itis as impedimental 

or destructive to the keeping of Gods commandments. 

a17y% Noxtn Lives (1826) 1. 141 No.,impedimental forms 

of law shall stand against that equity. 1843 CARLYLE Past 

4 Pro vei, A distressing impedimental adjunct. 

So Impedimentary 4.) in same sense. 

1888 Daily News 20 Dec. 7/1 High heels and pointed toes 


eschewed .. a> impedimentary to swiftness in walking. 


Impeding (mpidin), pp! a {l. IMPEDE v. + 
ances.) That impedes or obstructs; hindering. 
llence Impe‘dingly adv,, $0 as to impede, 

1717 S. CLARKE 5th Reply to Leibnitz 345 The contrary or 
impeding Force, which arises from the Resistance of Fluids 
to Hodies moved any mer 1805 SOUTHEY Maroc WW. xviil, 
He dropt the impeding buckter. 1886 M. K. Macmin.an 
Dagonet the Jester 154 The first thawings of the hard- 
bound road clung impedingly to our shoes. 

+I-mpedite, ppl. a. Obs. ad. L. rmpedit- 
us, pa. pple. of zmpedlire to [MpEDE.] impeded. 
obstructed, hindered ; having an impediment, 
defective. isévol. 2 sce IMPEDITE @. 2. 

1544 PHAR Pestitence (1553) Lj You must consider 
whether he be impedit or no, und if he be iinpedite, there 
shalbe many sicknesses. 1635 Swan Spec. AL. (1670) 391 
If Saturn .. shall behold the Moon, wheu she is impedite, 
with a quadrate or opposite aspect, then he fore-sheweth 
that there will be an Larthquake. 1662 Guenaue CAr, 10 
Arm, verse 19 iil. § 5 (1669) 491/2 Their impedite speech, 
and hesitant delivery. 1671 Jue Nonconf, 256 We know, 
the expressive facultie, where the organes are not impedite, 
to be.. subservient enough to the mindes conceptions. 


dey 


Impedite (itmp/dait), Now rare ot Obs. 
[f. L. impedit-, ppl. stem of impedire to IMPEDE.] 


L. = Dsreve I. 

1835 Suppress: Monas!. (Camden) 23 To let, stoppe, im- 
pedite, and sclaunder your gracis mariage. 163 Woooatt 
Surg. Alate Wks. (1653) 88 If the substance of the brain be 
offended, the functions thereof are impedited. 1650 BucwkrR 
Anthropomet. 84 To defend the Eye -. yet 50, as it no wa 
inpedites vision. 1663 J. Watcis in Boyle's ks. (1772) Vig 
457 Digestion. “seemed not to be much impedited. 

2, Astrol. In pass. said of a planet when its 
influence is hindered by the position of another. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. xiit. 8 If she [the Moon) be im- 
pedited of the © ina Nativity. @1681 Wuarton Dise. 
Soul of World Wks, (1683) 669 How the Power and 
Dominion of this Star, then so strong and Powerful, should 
be thus Impedited. 1833 Lytton Godolph. xxvii, For 
Jupiter in Cancer .- not impedited of any other star, be- 
tokened me indeed some expertness in science. ; 

+Impedi‘tion. Obs. fad. L. impedition-em, 
n. of action [MPEDE.] The action 
of impeding or hindering. 

1623 CocKERAM, Impedition, a hindering. 
Vind. Conform. Clergy (1680) 20 Lhe brave 
_ without the least impedition i 
Par. Congreg. 3 Not statedly, but only by some present 
impedition. — , Re ‘ i 

Impeditive (impe'ditiv), 4- [f. L. sapedit-, 
ppl. stem of impedire to IMPEDE + -ivE.} Tending 


to impede or obstruct; of the nature of an impedi- 


inent ; obstructive. , 
1651 Be. Hate Spsurrinm xxi, Six legs to that unweildy 
hody had been cumbersome, and impeditive of motion. a 1693 
Urouuart Rabelais i. xvie 133. The impeditive Interpost- 
tion of many’. . Rivers. 1881 G. MacvonaLD Mary Marston 
Liv. 88 A lovely fault. -but. .greatly impeditive to progress. 

+Impee‘vish, ?- Cbs, rare. [Is-'.] (ans 
To render peevish. Hence Impeevished ppl. @ 

1664 H. More AZyst. Lnvg. Apol. $61 They may serve the 
turn of particular impeeviobed spirits. 

Impeian (pheasant) : see IMPEYAN. 

Impeire, obs. form of IMpalk 2. 

Impel (impel), 2: Also 7-8 impell. [ad. In 
impell-ére, in same senses, f. 777!- (In-1) + pellére to 
drive; cf, also obs. F. impeller 16th. 10 Godef.).] 


1684 BAxTEX 


IMPELLED. 


1. ¢vans. To drive, force, or constrain (a person) 
to some action, or 40 do something, by acting upon 


hts mind or feelings ; to urge on, incite. 

1490 CAxTON Eneydos xxii, 78 He was strongli impelled 
in his corage by y° persuasions and harde lamentacions. 
1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 588 Will chooseth, for in 
it doth lie botb to will and to nill: which are againe 
impeld by other powers and faculties. 1659 Pearson Creed 
(1839) 12 Not .. upon their own motion, but as moved, im- 
pelled, and acted by God. 1732 Pore Fss. Man un, 68 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 1828 Scort 
fF. M. Perth xxxi, 1 cannot tell what impels me to speak 
thus boldly. 1875 Jowett //ato (ed, 2) V. 141 Human 
nature will impel him to seek pleasure instead of virtue. 

2. In ltteral sense: To drive or cause to move 
onward ; to impart motion to; to propel. 

1611 Fiorito, /mfpellere, to impell, to thrust violently,..to 
driue forward. 1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. Ep. tt. tv. 80 This 
effuvium attenuatetb and impelleth the neighbour ayre. 
1697 Drypven Virg. Georg. 11. 316 O’er th’ Elean Plains, 
thy well breath’d Horse Impels the flying Carr. 1793 
Beppoes Calculus 175 The heart..impels the blood through 
tbe arteries. 1822 Imtson Sc. & Art I. 11 A ship impelled 
by the wind and tide. 185: HawtHorne Ho. Sev. Gables 
xix. (1883) 338 Uncle Venner..impelling a wheelbarrow 
along the street. 1861 Hucues 7om Brown at Oxf. I. xiii. 
245-6 One or two skiffs were coming home, impelled by 
reading men, who took their constitutionals on the water. 

b. To force (a thing) ufon. rare. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 108 He cried, 
You must accept them asa token of our loves; and so he 
constrained and impelled them upon me. 

Hence Impe‘lled, Impe‘lling A/. adjs. 

1685 Boyvte Eng. Notion Nat. vi. 217 The generality of 
impelled bodies do move either upwards, downwards [etc.]. 
1767 Goocn Treat. Wounds 1. 71 The impelling force of the 
blood. 1858 Busunett Serm. New Life 305 Force which 
is cumulative, growing stronger and more impelling as it 
goes. 1858 Larpner Hand-bh. Nat. Phil., t{lydrost., etc. 
142 The impelling force acting only on one side of the centre. 

Impellent (impe‘lént), 2. and sé. [ad. L. 
impellent-em, pres. pple. of zmpellére to IMPEL.] 

A. adj. That impels, or drives on; tmpelling. 

1620 Grancer Div, Logike 167 note, The effect of the 
impellent cause. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5459/4 For raising 
Water by the impellant force of Fire. 1875 VeitcH Lucre- 
tius 68 Where is the impellent power or dvvaues ? ; 

B. sé. A thing which impels or urges; an im- 
pelling force, agent, body, etc. 

1644 Dicsy Two Treat, 1. v. (1645) 47 By reason of the 
violent motion of the impellent. 1691 Ray Creation 1. 
(1692) 70 Here is no appearing Impellent but the external 
Air. 1793 J. Wittiams Calon Exam. Ded., They must have 
-equally an impellant or governor, to enforce obedience. 
1836 Cuatmers Jor. Philos. Wks. V. 291 Curiosity is a 
great impellent to mental labour. 

Impeller (impe'las). [f. Ire v. + -ER1.] 
One who or that which impels. 

1685 BovLe £ng. Notion Nat. vi. 215 By other portions of 
matter (which are also extrinsical impellers) acting on them. 
1707S. CLARKE 2nd Def, Linmat. Soul (1715) 24 Isit possible 
to be an Effect produced without a Cause? Is it impelled 
without any Impeller? 1799 Soutuey Leé?. (1856) 1.77 The 
first Impeller of all motions. 1889 Farrar Lives Fathers 1. 
i. 32 Clement is a moderator, Ignatius an impeller. 

+ Impe‘n, v1 Obs. [f. In-1+ Pen 56,1 or v.71] 
trans. Yoshutin a pen or fold. (See also Impent.) 

1627 FeLtHam Resolves t. [1t.] xvii. [lix.] 218 Like a sheepe 
impenn‘d in the fold. 1661 — Lusoria xxvii, O you Celestial 
Powers! why did you lend Accursed Man a Soul, to be 
impenn'd In womens Breasts? 

+Impe‘n, v.2 Obs. Alsoem-. [f. In-1+ Pen 
56.2) trans. To provide with pens or feathers. 
¢ 1614 Sir W. Mure Dido & Aeneas t. 22 By the, to climb 
Parnassus I aspyre, And by thy featbers to tmpen my fame. 
1628 — Sfir. Hymne 214 On winges, with faith and hope 
empen‘d, 
+Impernd, v1 Obs. [ad. L. impend-cre to lay 
out, expend, devote, employ, f. 77-(Im-!) + pendive 
to weigh, pay out.] ¢vans. To pay fo some one; 
to spend, expend ; to apply (money) ; to bestow. 
¢ 1486 Plumpton Corr. 67 Ye shall bynd me..to impend 
unto your sayd mastership our prayer and service, according 
unto our duety. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vir. 354 For theyr 
fydelytie, whiche they to vs dayly impende. 1612 StuRTE- 
vant JJetallica (1854) 60 Monie to be impended and dis- 
bursed_in Charges. 1669 Bovre Contin. New Exp. ii. 
(1682) Pref. 9, I am almost asbamed to tell how much was 
tmpended on these Trials, a1 R. Law's Ment, (1818) 
142 May they not also forbidd all tennants and vassals to 
pay..rents to them, because they know not how tbey will 
tmpend them ? 

Impend (impend), v.2 [ad. L. émpend-ére, in 
same senses, f. z- (IM-!) + pendére to hang.] 

1. intr. To hang or be suspended (over); to 
overhang, (With zxdirect pass.) 

1780 A. Younc Tour /re/. 290 Bulging rocks..which seem 
to impend in horrid forms over the lake. 1803 K. WHITE 
Clifton Grove 224 Mournful larches o'er the wave impend. 
1863 Mrs. OxtrHant Salem Ch. i. 5 Old Mr. Tufton, 
Siew but homely, had been wont to impend over the 

lesk and exhort his beloved brethren. 1878 H. S. Wetson 

AX: Ascents i. 9 Impended over by great rock boulders, 

. transf. and fig. Of evil or danger: To hang 
threateningly or hover (over) as about to fall. 

1398 Massincer, etc, Off Law v. i, Your father’s curses, 
which bave brought Vengeance impending on you. 1706 
Puiturs, To /fend, to hang over one’s Head, as Dangers 
or Judgments do; to be likely to happen. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. 1. 191 Destruction sure o'er all your beads impends. 
1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 51 5 Great dangers im- 
pended over the ecclesiastical and civil constitution. 1853 
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J. H. Newman /Yfist. Sé. (1873) II. t. i. 12 Barbarism is 
ever impending over the civilized world. 

Hence, generally, To be about to happen; to 
be imminent or near at hand. 

1674 tr. Martiniere’s Voy. N. Countries 141 Giving them 
notice of any accident or distemper impending. 1712-14 
Pore Rage Lock t. 109, I saw, alas! some dread event im- 
pend. 1744 AKeNstpE Pleas. Jag. 1.68 The same glad 
task Impends. 1840 TuirtwaLt Greece VII, 163 A war 
which was believed to be impending. 

4. trans. To overhang, hover over; to be im- 
minently near to. rare. 

1652 GauLe Magastrom.354 Thine own Art. .lets thee not 
foresee what impends thee on earth. 1670 Penx Case Lid. 
Consc. 6 Tbe dreadful Judgments that now impend tbe 
Nation. 1810 SHELLEY Zasfrozci xiii. Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 86 
The alarming danger which impended her. 

Impendence (impe‘ndéns). [f. ImPENDENT: 
see -ENCE.] The fact or condition of being im- 
pendent ; menacing attttude; imminence. 

1657 Pierce Div. PAtlanthr. 67 The impendence of but a 
temporall destruction. 1677 Hace Priv. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 
47 The impendence of a greater sensible evil. 1860 Ruskin 
Mod, Paint. V.1x. iv. § 12 The angry Apennine, dark with 
rolling impendence of volcanic cloud. 


Impendency (impe‘ndénsi). [f. as prec.: see 
-ENCcY.] The quality or state of being tmpendent ; 
imminent or threatening character ; an impending 


circumstance. 

a 1632 1. Taytor God's Fudgem:. 11. iv. (1642) 49 Sloath.. 
hath many virulent and bitter impendencies. a1660 Han- 
mMonp Jt &s. (1683) IV. 492 The present impendency of God's 
punishments, 1848 TaLrourp Final Mem. Lams 305 The 
constant impendency of this giant sorrow saddened to ‘the 
Lambs’ even their holidays. 

Impendent (impe‘ndént), 2. Nowvare. [ad. 
L. tmpendent-em, pres. pple. of tmpendére, IMPEND 
v.2 Cf. obs. F. tmpendent (Cotgr.).] 

1. =IMpEeNDING 1, 

1611 Cotcr., /mpendent, impendent, hanging ouer, or 
¥nto. 
one of the impendent Cliffs. ¢1790 Imison Sch. Art 1. 134 
That part of the atmosphere impendant over England. 1856 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. 111.1. xviii. §17 The sky..is writhed 
into folds of motion, closely impendent upon earth. /érd. 
IV. v. xvi. § 40 Cliffs..impendent above strong torrents. 

2. =IMPENDING 2. 

a1s92 Greene Yas. /V’ Wks. (Rtldg.) 206 Were I baser 
born, my mean estate Could warrant me from this im- 
pendent harm. 1667 Mitton P. Z. u. 177 If... Impendent 

Orrors, threatning hideous fall One day upon our heads. 
1741 Warsurton Div. Legat. v. iii. 11. 413 Vhis impendent 
Desolation brings them to a Sense of their Folly. 1884 
Fortn, Kev. June 762 The greatest impendent national evil. 

Impending (impe‘ndin’, f/. a. [f. IMPEND 
v.2 + -ING2,] 

1. In literal sense : Overhanging. 

1705-30 S. Gace in Bibl. Topogr. Brit. U1. 38 A bower.. 
pleasantly shaded by the impending bushes. 1784 CowreR 
Task iu. 193 Terribly arch’d and aquiline his nose, And 
overbuilt with most impending brows. 1854 Haw THoRNE 
fing. Note-Bks. (1883) I. 583 The old house built by Philip 
English, in Salem..many-gabled, and impending. ; 

2. Of evil, danger, etc.: That impends or ts 
about to fall or happen ; ‘hanging over one’s head’; 
imminent; near at hand. 

1682 in Somers Tracts (1748) I. 193 To prevent impending 
Mischiefs. 1715-20 Pore //iad 1. 18 Nodding Nion waits 
th’ impending fall. 1837 \W. Irvinc Capt. Bonneville 1. 160 
There were symptoms of an impending storm. 1891 E. 
Peacock NV. Brendon 1, 263 A shower seemed impending. 

+Impe-ndious, a. Obs. rare-°. [ad. L. im- 
pendios-us (Plautus), f. zwpendt-um outlay, ex- 
pense, f. impend-cre ImpEND v.1] Lavish, ex- 
travagant. Hence + Impe‘ndiousness. 

1623 CockeRram, /#ipendious, spending more than needes. 
1656 in BLount Glossogr. 1727 Batcey vol. II, /mpendious- 
ness, liberality, extravagant spending. 

Impenetrability (impe-nétrabi‘liti). — [f. 
next: see -ITY. Cf. F. impénétrabilité.] 

1. The quality or condition of being tmpene- 
trable; incapability of being penetrated, entered, 
or pterced; inscrutability; unfathomableness ; 
“unsttscepttbility of intellectual impression’ (J.). 

1706 Puiiips, /ipenetrability, a being impenetrable. 
1794 SULLIVAN View Nat, 1. 373 Their excessive impenetra- 
bility to the action of cold. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. 
(ed. 2) 1. 37 The firmness, bardness, aid impenetrability of 
minerals. 1848 C. Bronte ¥. Zyve xvi, I will put her to 
some test..such impenetrability..is past comprehension. 
1866 Geo. Eniot F. //olt xvii, Jermyn’s calculated slowness 
and conceit in his own tmpenetrability. : 

2. Nat. Philos. That property of matter in virtue 
of whtch two bodtes cannot occupy the same place 
at the same time. 

_ 1665 GLANVILL Scepsis Sct. 44 That Quantity is Divisibility 
ts presumed; but extension 1s before it, in nature, and our 
conception, and is the received notion, though perhaps 
Impenetrability is the truest. 1678 CupwortH /ntel/. Syst. 
1. v. 770 Tangibility and Impenetrability were .. made by 
him the very essence of body. 1794 G. Apams Nat. § Exp. 
Philos. WN. xxv. 67 The idea of impenetrability only 
supposes that two extended substances cannot be tn the 
same place at the same time. 1877 E. R. Conver &as. 
Faith v. 222 Extension and impenetrability, long regarded 
as essential properties of matter, are now perceived to be 
properties not of atoms, but of masses of coherent molecules. 


Impenetrable (impe-nitrib’l), z. Also 5 inp-, 
6-7 impenitrable. [a. F. impéndtrable (14th c., 


1692 Ray Dissol. World wi, v. (1732) 347 A Rock of 


IMPENITENCY. 


J. de Vignay), ad. L. zmpenetrabilis, f. im- (IM-2) 
+ penetrabiiis PENETRABLE.] Not penetrable. 

1. That catnot be penetrated, pterced, or entered ; 
imposstble to get into or through. Const. fo, by. 

1460 CapGRAVE Chron. (Rolls) 133 The basnet was strong 
and inpenetrabel. 1585 I. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay's 
Voy. ww. iii. 113b, They had on their heads bourgonets, 
strong and impenetrable. 1603 Drayton Sar. Wars vi. 
Ixx, Words .. Able to wound tbe impenitrablest Eares. 
1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 1086 Woods impenetrable To Starr 
or Sun-light. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2251/4 His Hull... not 
being impenetrable to our great Shot. 1794 S. Wittiams 
Vermont 98 Impenetrable to the rain. 1814 Worpsw. 
Excurs.u. ad fin., The hills Lay shrouded in impenetrable 
mist. 1836 Maccittivray tr. Humboldt’s Trav. xxv. 383 A 
kind of clay impenetrable by the roots of herbaceous plants. 
1880 HauGcuton PAys. Geog. v.229 One impenetrable forest. 

2. transf. and fig. Whose nature, meaning, etc. 
cannot be penetrated or discerned; inscrutable; 
unfathomable. a. Of things. 

1531 ELyor Gow. t. xxiii, Were the thing neuer so difficile 
(or as who saythe) impenitrable. 1692 DrypENn St. Eure- 
mtont's Ess. 285 Nothing is more impenetrable than its (the 
soul's) Nature, its Original, and its Duration. a1704 T. 
Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 1. 93 The legerdemain 
must be clean and the Conveyance impenetrable to the eye 
of the people. 1823 Lincarp Ast. Eng. VI. 257 That the 
intention of proceeding to judgment might be kept an im- 
penetrable secret. 1866 R. W. Dare Disc. Spec. Occ. vi. 
188 Every article of it ends in impenetrable mystery. 

b. Of persons, their appearance, actions, etc. 

1718 Freethinker No. 75 ® 5 A long impenetrable Dis. 
simulation. 1800 Mrs. HERVEY A/ourtray Fam. 1. 154 
She watched his countenance whilst she spoke, but it was 
impenetrable. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu Vora 7. (1816) I. 
xv. 127 He was..impenetrable on this subject. 1882 Oviba 
Varemma 1.70 She being a close and resolute woman, was 
impenetrable to-the curiosity of her neighbours. 

@bsol. as sb. 1811 Henry §& /sabella 11. 73, I hope you 
bring me some consolation from the fair impenetrable. 

3. Impervious to intellectual or moral influences, 
impresstons, or tdeas. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. ut. ili. 18 It is the most impene- 
trable curre That euer kept with men. 1601 ? Marston 
Pasquil & Kath, w. 285 Looke, on my knees I creepe, Be 
not impenetrable, beautious youth! 1784 CowPer Task 
vi. 505 ‘And dost thou dream’, the impenetrable man 
Exclaimed, ‘that me the lullabies of age... Can cheat? 
1865 M. Arnoip £'ss. Crit, v. (1875) 205 Aristocracies are, 
as such, naturally impenetrable by ideas. " 

4. Nat. Philos. Possessing the quality of im- 
penetrabiltty (see prec. 2). 

1666 BovLe Orig. Formes & Qual. (1667) 2 Bodies, by 
which I mean a Substance extended, divisible and impene- 
trable. 1717 S. Crarke Letbnitz's 5th Paper 207 Bate 
bave fancied, that Man. .became Solid, Opake, and Impene- 
trable by his Fall. 1829 Nat. PAtlos. 1. Preumatics it. § 7. 
2(U. K.S.) Air is impenetrable. 

Impe‘netrableness. [f. prec. +-NEss.] The 
quality of being impenetrable ; tmpenetrability. 

1685 BovLe Eng. Notion Nat. vi. 214 Since motion does 
not essentially belong to matter, as divisibility and impene- 
trableness are believed to do. 1748 RicHarbson Clarissa 
(2811) I. xl. 301 This impenetrableness. .is to be put among 
the shades in his character. 1866 Geo. Evtot F. Holt xxxv, 
The cold impenetrableness which be preserved under the 
ordinary annoyances of business. 

Impenetrably (impe‘nitrabli), adv. [f. as 
prec.+-Ly2.] In an impenctrable manner; in- 
scrutably ; unfathomably, 

1647 Hammonp Power of Keys 96 Some man impenetrably 
obstinate. 1667 Miuton 7. Z. v1. 400 Invulnerable, im- 
penitrably arm'd. 1759 Rosertson /fist. Scot. (1813) I. vi. 
43 The whole transaction remained as impenetrably dark as 
ever, 1857 H. B. Breen Alod. Eng. Lit. 251 A poet so 
impenetrably shrouded in mysticism. 

Impenetrate (impenétrelt), v.  [f. Im-1+ 
PENETRATE.] ‘rans. To penetrate intimately. 

1859 Miss Mutock Komant. T. 318 Love. .draws its light 
from its own essence, and pours it out in a sunshine-flood, 
surrounding and impenetrating the beloved with radiance. 
1871 SmiLes Charac. ii. (1876) 58 Society was impenetrated 
with vice and profligacy. 1892 Black § IWhute 19 Mar. 377/2 
So deeply has it tmpenetrated the daily life of the people. 

Impenetra‘tion. [Ism-!.] Intimate penetra- 
tton, permeation. 

1861 Be. R. Witperrorce /ss. (1874) 1.177 The in-dwell- 
ing of Prophecy in the Church..is..the impenetration of its 
whole being by a miraculous power. 

+Impe‘netrative, cz. Obs. rare. [f. Iu-2 + 
PENETRATIVE.] Not having a penetrating quality. 

1684 H. More Answer 396 The minds of most being .. 
slight, and impenetrative. ' 

Impenitence (impecniténs). [ad. late L. 
impenitentia (Jerome), f. impeniténs IMPENI- 
TENT: see -ENCE. Cf. F. impénitent (1630 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The fact or condition of being 
impenitent; want of penitence or repentance ; 
hardness of heart ; obduracy. 

1624 Bepert Le??. vii. 112 Impenitence of any deadly 
crime. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. x1. 816 Denouncing wrauth to 
come On thir impenitence. @1694 Tittotson Serm. II. 
cxix. (R.), Nor is one man's impenitence more blameable 
than another's; Chorazin and Bethsaida can be in no more 
fault for continuing impenitent, than Tyre and Sidon were. 
1884 E. H. Prumptre Spirits in Prison viii. 255 (tr. Dorner) 
There is no predestination to damnation, only continued 
impenitence can be the cause of that. | 

Impenitency (impevniténsi). [f. as prec.: 
see -ENCY.] The quality or state of betng im- 
penitent. 
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IMPENITENT. 


1363 Gainnat Serv. for Plague Whs. (Parker Soc.) 92 -As 
we through our impenitency de now most worthily feel thy 
justice punishing us. 1614 Raceton /7est. World u. (1634) 
527 That the Stns which are not forsaken before the age of 
52 yeares, shall be punished with final! impenitencie. 1732 
LeeKerey Serm. S. PG. Whs. HE 245 A mind not hard- 
ened hy impenitency. 1864 J. WaLker Faith/ Ministry 
143 Day by day hardening the Soul in deeper impenitency. 

Impenitent  impenitént), 2. and sé. Also 
6 -peen-. [ad. L. ¢mpantténi-cm (Jerome), also 
erron. faipan-, f. gm- (IM-2, + punitens PENITEST. 
Cf. F. rmpénttent (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. Not penitent or repentant; having no 
contrition or sorrow for sin ; tnrepentant, obdurate. 

1532 Moke Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 613 1 [They] will. wepe 
aid repent in hell this foolish fruittesse fashion of their im- 
penitent repentance. 1582 N. ‘I’. Khem.) Aom. ii. 5 After 
thy hardnesse, and impenitent heart. 1§97 Hooker Fccé. 
Pol. v. \xviti. § 8 Impcenitent «nd notorivus sinners. 1709 
Sreecre Zatler No. 135 2 2 Impenttent Criminals und 
Malefactors. 1898 J. Cairp Univ. Serm, vit. 142 With 
God, to forgive an impeniteut man and to continue to punish 
a penitent are equally impossible. 

B. sé, An tmpenitent or tinrepentant person. 
1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 525 1 In thys kynde are 

there penitentes and impenitentes bothe. 1631 //igh Com- 
mission Cases (Camden) 207 Vhat the body of the im- 
penitent went not presently to hell but was condemned to 
hell when he dyed. 1734 Watts Neliz. Juv. xaiit. Distant 
Thunder, Yhese dark clouds . hang over the nations, and 
are just ready to be discharged on the heud of impenitents. 

Ilence Impe‘nitentness, impenitency. 

1727 Bawey vol. li, /atfenttentuess, inpenitence, un- 
relentingness. 

Impenitently (impeniténtli), a/v. [f. prec. 
+ -L¥2.} In an impenitent manner; without 
penitence, repentance, or contrition. 

1631 Goucr. God's Arrows t. § 10. 13 Sinnes impudentty 
and impenitently committed. 1709 Pork Ess. Crit. 604 
What crowds of these, impenitently bold, In sounds and 
jingling syllables grown old, Still run on Poets, in a raging 
vein. 1859 Dickens 7. Pwo Crties ix, Like some en- 
chanted marquis of the tnpenitently wicked sort, im story. 

+Impevnitible, c. Ods. [f. Iu-2 + stem of 
].. panilére to repent + -1BLE.] Incapable of re- 
pentanee. Ilence + Impenitibleness. 

a1614 Donne Bra@avarog (1644) 27 That there ts in this 
life an impenitiblenesse, and impossihilitte of returning to 
God. a1631 — Serm. xavi. 262 Death .. concludes hin 
and makes him Impenitible for ever.  /bid. 1. 508 A finall 
Impenitence in this life and an Infinite Impenitiblenesse tn 
the next. 1637 Jacksos Serm, Luke xiii. 5 Wks. 1844 V1. 
132 Utterly cast off by God, or Ieft in a state impenitible. 

Impennate (iimpenct), a. and 54. Ornith.  [f. 
IM-? + PENNATE, after mod.L. /wpenn-es.] 

a. adj. Featherless, wingless ; sec. applied to 
the /mpennes, a name given by Illiger, 1811, to 
certain swimming birds which have small wings 
covered with szale-like feathers, as the penguins. 
b. sé. A bird of this kind. 

1842 ranpe Dict. Scr. etc., Impennates, lipennes. 

+Impe‘nnous, ¢@. Os. rure. [f. Im-2 + 1. 
fenna feather, pl. wings +-ous.] Wingless. 

1646 Sik T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ut. xxv. 175 An eare- 
wigge..is reckoned amongst impennous insects by many. 
1658 Putiurs, /fpennuous, having no feathers. 

+Impe‘nse, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. tmpens-, ppl. 
stem of zmpendére, IMPEND v.2] znd. To weigh on. 

1797-1803 Foster in Life & Corr. (1846) 1. 186 Make 
rehgious sentiments impense so powerfully on the mind. 

+Impe‘nsely, adv. Obs. [repr. L. impensé 
expensively, exceedingly, greatly, from smfens-tus 
expensive, considerable, great, pa. pple. of rapend- 
ere to expend, ImpexD v.!] Exceedingly, greatly. 

1657 Tomunson Renou's Disp. 10 That which impensly 
heats, cools, moystneth or drveth. 

+Impernsible, a. Obs. rare-°. [f. L. type 
*impensibtlis, {. im- (IM-*) + *pensibilts, f. fendcre, 
pens- to weigh, pay.) ‘ Without reward, gratis’ 

Cockeram 1623). 

t+Impe‘nsively, adv. Ofs. [f. L. zmpens-, 
ppl. stem of ¢afendére (IMPEND v.1) +-IVE+ -LY 2: 
ct. expensively. The L. adv. was tmpenseé (see 
IMPENSELY).] Exceedingly, greatly, immensely. 

1620 Vexner Via Recta Introd. 11 It is at no hand to be 
allowed, except to such as are impensiuely hot. /é/d. 11. 38 
tt is_ impensiuely hurtfull to cold constitutions. 

+t Impe‘nt, fz. pple. Obs. [f. I-14 PENT, pa. 
pple. of Pex 7.1; or pa. pple of Impex v.1] Pent 
in; shut in a pen or fold; enclosed ; confined. 

133 P. Fretcuer /?urfle Js/. 1m. xii, As they runne in 
narrow banks impent. 1638-48G. Damier Eclog v. 67 When 
winds impent, Make Pelion tremble to Astonishment. 1649 
— Trinarch., Hen. 1V, XXNiV, Neigbbour Kings (Impent 
W' Horror at the fact, in their owne Right,) Hee Courts 
by his Ambassadors. 

Impeople (imp7p'l) v., var. of EMPEOPLE, to 
fill with people; to people. 

1583-2631 [see Espeopte]. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xvi. 
xix. 'R.), [hou hast helpt to iinpeople hell, 1839 Batey 
Festus (1852) 173 With starry globes unnumberable .. Did 
He the void impeople. 

+I-mper. Ols. [f. Imp vz. + -ER}.] One who 
imps or grafts; a grafter. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Par. 259/2 Impare, or graffere,. .insertor, 
surculator. 


+I-mperance. Cés. [f. L. pres. ppl. stem - 
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peradnl- ‘see next): see -ANCE.] 
quality, commandingness. 

1595 CuapmMan Ovid's Lang, Sence (1639) 35 Since vertue 
Wants due imperance. 1598 — in Marlowe's Hero ¥ 
Leander wt. ad fin., Vf her soul..found such imperance Ii 
her love's beauties. 

+I-mperant, a. Cds. [ad. L. ¢mperdut-em, 
pres. pple. of ¢2ferd/e to command.) Command- 
ing, ruling. 

1617 Cotiss Def Bp. Lily ut. ix. 359 Imperant only, not 
ehcient; Gingent, net exequent, as your School-nien loue to 
speak. 1691 Baxter .Va’. CA. x. 47 They might .. by Im- 
perant, Judicial and Executive power Govern them. 

+I-mperate, f//. ¢. Ofs. [ad. L. ¢mperat-us, 
pa. pple. of ¢ueferd-re to command, rule.) 

A. as fa. pple. Commanded, ruled. 

€1470 HaroisG Chron, cx. vii, [He] reigned had and 
imperate In Urytain. 1560 Rottano Crt. Venus tit. 260 bt 
salbe sa, as } haf Imperat. 1677 Hace /rim, Orig. Man. 
t. t. 30 They are not acts that are imperate by the Will. 

B. as a/jy, ‘Commanded’ se. by the will; opp. 
to Eicir a., q.v. 
_ 1624 F. Wutre Repl. isher 544 Alt the actions eli: ite or 
imperate, which a sinner must perfsrme. that God may be 
pacified. a 1652 Ale Switn Sel, Disc aw. ix. (1821) 124 All 
the imperate motions of our wills. 1677 I] 41.8 rion. Orie. 
Man. 1.1. 29 Vhe Spirits shot through the Nerves are the 
first and imineciate Instruments of the Soul in its imperate 
act. 1710 Norris Chr. /rud. ii. 135 By the Wilk thove 
Motions or Operations \Imperate Acts as they are call'd) 
which are performed by the mediation of the Dody. 

+ I-mperate, v. Obs. [f.1.. imperat-, ppl. stem 
of tmperd-re (sxe pree.).] ¢rans. To command, 
tule, govern. 

ts99 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bh. Physicke 109 2 Wehath 
ordaynede for the Vatiente this pectoralle Conserve. and 
imperated him without cessatione to vse the same both 
day and night. 1633 Ames Aygst. Cerem, t. 54 There be 
duties .imperated or governed by religion. 1660 R. Coxe 
Power é Sulz. 13 My \Vill is that which imperates all my 
auctions. 

Impera‘tion. rare. [n. of action from 1. 
imperire (see above).] ‘The action of commanding. 

1785-9 Bestuam /'rinc. Internat, Law ii.Wks. 1838-43 11. 
540 What is dominion? It is cither the power of contrecta- 
tion, or else that of imperation.. Under the head of the 
power of imperation is comprised all the power which the 
sovereign is accustomed to exercise. 

Imperatival imperitai-vil, a. Gram. [f. 
next+-AL.] DPertaining to the imperative mood. 

1873 F. Hate JWVod. Aug. 318 Substantival and its con- 
geners .. adjectival, affixal, diminutival, imperatival, 
nominatival. 1875 Liaurroot Comm, Col, (1886) 222 It is 
not... that the participle itself has any imperatival force. 

Imperative (imperativ , 2. and s+, [ad. late 
].. tmperdaliv-us of or proceeding from a com- 
mand, commanded | Macrobtus), ‘ modus impera- 
tivus’ (Martianus Capella, f. tperdre, imperil- 
to command: sce -1vE. Cf. F. gmpératif.] 

A. adj, 

1. Gram. Expressing command : applied to the 
verbal mood (or any form belonging to it, which 
expresses a command, request, or exhortation. 

1530 Pacscr. Introd. 31 Modes: every parfyte verbe hath 
vi, the indicatyye, imperatyve fetc.]. 158r R. Goape in 
Confer, WW. (1584! Mijb, It is the Imperative mode, and 
therefore a commaundement. 1665 WiTHER Lord's Prayer 
125 }t is usual with the Prophets to express in the Impera- 
tive Mood, and by way of Prayer, those Benedictions 
wbich God hath decreed and promised to the Righteous. 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 112 The Imperative 
Mood is used for cominanding, exhorting, entreating, or 
permitting. 

2. Having the quality or property of command- 


ing; of the nature of, characterized by, or express- 


ing a command ; commanding ; peremptory. 

1598 Fiorio, /mperafiuo, imperatiue, or commanding. 
1612-15 bp. Hatt Contempl., O. T. xv. iv, The suits of 
kings are imperative. 1794 Govv. Morris in Sparks Life & 
Writ. 1832) 1}. 394 Subject to the impsrative, and too often 
the impertous, mandates of a Committee. 1852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxii. 293 A female voice said 
something in a quick imperative tone, — ; 

3. Demanding obedience, execution, action, ctc. ; 
that must be done or performed; urgent; of the 
nature of a duty; obligatory. . 

1823 Byron Juan vi. cxiv, But such precipitation may 
end ill, Even at your own imperative expense. 1843 
Lyttow Last Bar. 1. ¥, Science was of more imperative 
necessity than even Hunger. 1856 Kase Arct. Exfl, 11. 
191 The condition of our sick men made it imperative that 
I should return at once. 1891 Sfectator 4 Apr., The work 
is quite imperative, and its result will he most beneficial. 

B. sb. 1. Gram. The imperative mood, or a 


verbal form belonging to it see A. 1). 

1530 Patsar. Introd. 36 Ye fuss wanteth his present im- 
paratyve and his present optatyve. 3624 N. De Lane tr. 
Du Moulin's Logic108 Imperatives, Optatives, and Subjunc- 
tives enter not into an Enuntiation. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cyel. s.v. Mood, 1 love, is a simple affirmation; Iove, an im- 
perative. 1755 JoHNSoN Zug. Gram., Yhe }mperative pro- 
hibitory is seldom applied in the second person .. without 
the word do; as Stop him, but do not hurt him, 1871 
Rosy Lat. Gram. § 581 The imperative present appears to 
consist of shortened forms of the indicative present. 

2. An imperative action, speech, condition, etc. ; 
an action, etc. involving or expressing a command; 


a command. 
1606 Birsie Avrk-Buriall xvi, The Lords lawes are either 
imperatiues of good or inhibitiues of ill. 1633 T. Apams 


Commanding 


IMPERATORIN. 


Fixp. 2 Peter iii. 16. 1452 There be..such mysticall ab usions, 
such majesticall imparatives. 1837 Six W. Hamiion 
Metaph. xtvi, 1870) 11 516 ‘Yhe unconditional imperative 
of the moral law. 1868 Bais Afent. 4& Alor. Sc (1°75 439 
Phere is no act however trivial which cannot Le raised to 
the position of a moral act, by the imperative of society. 
b. Categorical imperative: see CATEGORICAL 
AGC 
1817 Cottripce Bing. J. it_7o The unconditional command, 
or (in the technical language of his school the categorical 
imperative, of the conscience. 1888 /'a// Mall G. 29 Ot. 2/2 ; 


The practical importance of the doctrine of tie Diviity of 
Christ has always seemed t> me to he in the fact that it ine 
vests His teaching with the authority cf the Cate oral 
Imperative. 

Imperatively (impecritivli,, adv. [f. prec. 
adj. +-LY *.} Inan imperative manner ; command- 
ingly; + Gram. in or with the imperative mood. 

a 1603 I. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem. N. 7. (1618 647 
Whether it be turned Imperatiuely or Indicatiuely,it hurteth 
not us. a1710 Be. Ber Ser. 1. i.+R.), The words, though 
they are delivered imperatively, yet are a plain promise. 
3833 J. H. Newman Arians t ti. (1876) 37 A remedy, which 
- the circumstances of the times imperatively required. 
1866 Gro. Ecior /. //olt axain, Felix ssid, inperatively, 
* Leave him there’. 

Imperativeness (impe-rativnés’. [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being imperative ; com- 
mandingness, authoritativencss ; obligatoriness. 
W8yo Fraser's Mag. XXII. 196 That dictatorial impera- 
tiveness..often associated with long service and high com- 
mand. 1879 I}. Srencer Data of Ethics xt. § 63. 187 The 
acts by which each maintains his own Efe must.. precede in 
imperativeness all other acts of which he is capable. 

Imperator (imperdtg1). Also 6 emp-. 
(L., agent-n. froin zafera-re to command.] 

a. In Roman Ifistory, a word originally meaning 
‘commander’, under the Republic, conferred by 
salutation of the soldiers on a victorious general ; 
afterwards, under the Empire, confined to the head 
of the state, in whose name all victories were won, 
and thus the equivalent of its English representa- 
tive, EMPEROR, g.v. 

From the ancient Roman Emperors, it was continued as 
the Latin tide of the Lmperors of the East and West, and 
so of all monarchs who claimed ‘imperial’ rank or position. 
In this sense it was commonly assumed in Latin docu- 
ments) by the Old English kings froin Aithelstan onward 
(see Freeman Norm. we” 1. ui, and App. C); the OF. 
€ julvalent was cdsere (cf. Casar, Kaser, Kaiser), the OF. 
repr. Was cupereor, whence eMprror. 

1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1505 679 Pompeyes souldiers 
saluted him by the name of Imperator. 1646 Sik TY. browse 
send. Ep. vu. avi. 374 Jutius Augustus and Tiberius with 
great humility or popularity refused the name of Imperator. 
1853 JV. Smith's Smaller Dict. Gr. & Rom. Antig. (1268) 
211,1 After a victory it was usual for the soldiers to salute 
their commander as imperator, but this salutation neither 
gave nor confirmed the title, since the ttle as a matter of 
course was given with the imperium. 1867 Freesas Vorm. 
Cong. }. iii. 145 From the days of «Ethelstan onwards, our 
kings..appear in their public acts as Bastleus, Casar, 1in- 
perator, imperator Augustus. 

b. gen. Absolute ruler, emperor ; commander, 


ruler, (Cf. Emperor 3 b.) 

1588 Suaks, L. L. 1.1. i. 187 [Cupid] King of Codpeeces, 
Sole Emperator and great general] Of trotting Parrators. 
1596 Edzv. ///, ut. ti, 26 She is as imperator over me; And 1] 
to her Am as a kneeling vassal. 1613 //aga at Constant.in 
Hlarl. Misc. Math.) 11}. 223 Supreme Jord of the noble 
house of the Ottomans, and the imperator of all other rulers 
and lords in the world. ’ 

Ilence Impera‘torship, the office of imperator. 

1848 Fraser's Mag. XX XVII1I. 242 This new theoretical 
Imperatorship consolidates itself. 1882-3 Scare Excycl. 
Relig. Kuowl, 1. 407 His [Vespasian's] elevation to tbe 
imperatorship. 

_ Imperatorial (imperité>ridl), a. [1 L. am 
| feratori-us, {. imperdtor \see prec.) +-AL.) 

1. Of, pertaining to, characteristic of, or befitting 
an imperator, emperor, or commander ; imperial. 

Imperatorial (ee a province of the ancient Roman 
empire, of which the Casar was himself the proconsul, the 
administration being by a /egatus with prztorian power. 

1660 Burney Keps. Adpow (1661 15 St. Peter attributes to 
his Majesty the Imperatorial Title of Supream. a@1806 
Macartney IWks. 1. 153 (Jod.' It calls for an unusual term 
in our language, an imperatorial control. 1823 De Quixcky 
Lett, Educ. iv, Wks, 1860 X1V.77 A speech of imperatorial 
grandeur. 1832-4 — Czsars ibid. X. 228 note, In the im- 
peratorial provinces, where the governor bore the title of 
Propretor. 1878 Seecey Stein 11. 470 He was an impera- 
torial,a kingly man. | . 

+ 2. Of or pertaining to absolute command; im- 
perative. Ods. ‘ : 

1690 Norris Beatitudes (1692) 241 Moses deliver'd his Law 
after an Imperatorial way, saying, Thou shalt not do this. — 

Hence Imperato rially adv., in an imperatorial 


Way; as an empcror. : 
1839 De Quincey Casuistry Wks VIEL. 277 note, He 
provided. .ropes of purple and of gold inter:wisted, that be > 

might hang himself imperatorialty. 
+Imperato‘rian, a. Obs. [fas prec. +-A¥.] : 
= ]MPERATORIAL, 
1640 Somner Antig. Canterd. 365 That age as much 
affecting the Imperatorian Brevity, as ours abhorres it. 
a1$70 Hacket 4 op. Williams v. (1692) 167 He [James 1] d 
so little bear up with an imperatorian resolution against the 
method of tbeir ways. | ea. 
Imperatorin (imperatorin). Chem. Als 
| imperatrin, [f. Bot. L. /mperatoria see below 


IMPERATORIOUS. 


+ -IN.] A neutral substance discovered in the root 
of masterwort, /izperatoria Ostruthium, and after- 
wards proved to be the same as pcucedanin. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies €20 Wackenroder, 
who examined it particularly, distinguished it by the name 
Of tnperatrin, 1866-72 Watts Dict, Chent. \V. 386 Peu- 
cedanin, Imperatorin, Ci9gH;,03- 

+Imperatorious, 2. Oés. 
tort-us + -OUS.] =IMPERATORIAL, 

1625 Sir T. Coventry in Hacket Ads. Williams 1. 
(1692) 9 His Majesty's Speech, tbough short, yet Full and 
Princely, and rightly Imperatorious. 1674 Mitton Declar. 
Elect. King Poland Wks. (1831) 463 The only (under God) 
imperatorious Valour and Prudence of Sobietski. 

Hence + Imperato-riously adv., asa commander 
or general, 

1620 GrancerR Div. Logtke 318 Hee did it Strategicos, 
that is, Imperatoriously,, or Nestoriously. 

+Impe‘ratory, 2. Obs. [ad. L. dmperdiori-us, 
f. IMpERXATOR.} Imperatorial, imperial. 

1616 Criapman Llomer's [lymns, Hermes 807 The mizhtie 
Imperatorie Art. /4i./. 997 In awe of thy high Imperatory 
hand. 

tImperatrice. O¢s. Also emp-. [a. F. 
tmpératrice (16th c. in Littré), ad. L. zmperatrix, 
-lricem, fem. of IMpERATOR.] Empress. 
¢1460 J. Russeui. Bk. .Vurture 1196 As pope, emperoure, 
Emperatrice, and Cardynalle. 1500-20 Dunsar /oems 
Ixxv. 61 Empryce of pryss, imperatrice, 1542 Ilexry VIII 
Declar, 201 Dauid Kyng of Scottis did homage to Matilde 
the E:nperatrice. 

So || Impera ‘trix. 

1623 CocKkerRAM, /miperatrix, shee that commandeth. 1813 
T. Bussy Lucretius ww. Comment. xxxiii, The soul is her 
own iniperatrix. . 

Imperceable, -iable, var. of IMPIERCEABLE a. 

Imperceivable (imparsi‘vab’l), 2. Now rave. 
{f£ Im-2+ PeRcEIvABLE.] Impcrceptible. 

a1617 Bavxe Ox lph. (1658) 137 The working of this is 
sweet and imperceivable. 17919 De For Crusoe uu. vi, In 
a manner to us imperceivable. 1819 W, Lawrence Lect. 
Aan x. (1844) 377 There is no circumstance. . which does not 
pass by imperceivable gradations into the opposite character. 

Hence Impercei‘vableness, imperceptibility : 
Impercei‘vably @/v., imperceptibly. 

1617 Cottins Def. Bp. Ely wu. viii. 297 This cane sp 
secretly, closely, imperceiueably. a1714 SHarp Serwy, INT. 
v. (R.), This imperceiveableness of the impressions made 
upon our souls by the Holy Spirit, was that which our 
Saviour signified to Nicodemus. 

+Imperceived, 2. Oés. rare. [f. Im-? + 
perceived, pa. pple. of PERCEIVE v.] Not per- 
ceived or disccrned. 


[f L. emperd- 


1624 Bp, Mountacu J med. Address 26 In a moment of | 


Time, in imperceiued time, it passeth with speed from East 
to West. a 1691 Bove Gen. //ist, Air vi, (1692) 23 Finding 
the Bladder to be pump'd up, we would have tied up the 
contained Air, but could not do it by reason of an imper- 
ceiv’d Hole. . 

+Impercei‘verant, cz. Ols. In 7 imper- 
seuerant. [f. IM-* + PERCEIVERANT perceiving 
(¢1509).] Not perceiving, void of perception, 
undiscerning. 

1611 SHaks. Cymz6, tv. i. 15 The Lines of my body are as 
well drawne as his.. yet this imperseuerant Thing loues him 
inmydespight. : eM. 

Imperceptibility (i:mpoiseptibiliti).  [f. 
next: sce -!ITY.] 

1. The quality or condition of being impercep- 
tible; incapability of being perceived. 

1677 Gitpin Dentonal. (1867) 330 The wiles, depths, 
secrets, and devices of Satan..in their own nature imply 
a studied or designed secrecy and imperceptihility. 1794 
Mars. Prozz1 Syxon, II. 65 While metaphysicians expand 
their subtleties into imperceptibility. 

+ 2. Incapability of perceiving. Ods. rare. 

1786 tr. Stvedenborg’s Chr. Relig. § 439 A total ignorance 
and imperceptibility of the delight of heavenly love. 

Imperceptible (impaise:ptib’l), 2. (sd.) Also 
7 imp-. fa. F. tmperceptible (1425 in THatz.- 
Darm.}, ad. med. L. zmferceptibil-is, f. tm- (IM-2) 
+ perceptibil-ts PERCEPTIBLE.) Not perceptible ; 
incapable of being perceived. 

a. That by its nature cannot be perccived or 
discerned ; naturally incapable of affecting the 
perceptive faculties. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 201 b, Sodeynly in 
tyme imperceptyble he fourmed that moost blessed body in 
her wombe. 1603 Hottanp Plntarch's Mor. 101g As for 
the soule it is invisible, yea and inperceptible to all the 
Naturall senses. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. Vat, (1852) Il. 44 

ome diseases. .proceeding from an imperceptible vermin 
within us. 1840 Hoop Kilmansegg, Christening x, He .. 

em'd washing his hands with invisible soap In imper- 
ceptible water, 

b. So slight, gradual, subtle, or indistinct as 
not to be perceptible. 

1635-56 CowLey Davidvis 1v. 383 Strange Play of Fate! 
when might'iest humane things Hang on sich small, Im- 
Perceptible Strings! 1737 [S. Berincton] G. di Lucca’s 
€m- 78 An imperceptible Dew, which tho’ not so thick as 
a Fog, moisten'd the Surface of the Ground. 1853 Ruskin 
Stones Ven, 11. vi, The three classes..pass into each other 

¥ imperceptible gradations. 1880 Geikte Phys. Geog. iv. 
216 The solid earth is subject to movements either sudden 
and violent, or slow and imperceptible. ; 

. $6. An imperceptible thing or creature; with 
the: that which is imperceptible. 
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1709 ApDIson Tatler No. 119 » 2, I should be wonder- 
fully pleased to see a natural History of Imperceptibles, 
containing a true Account of such Vegetables and Animals 
as grow and live out of Sight. 1862 H. Spencer rst 
Princ. WW. xii, § 93 (1875) 278 An entire history of anything 
must include its appearance out of the imperceptible and 
its disappearance into the imperceptible. 

Ifence Imperce'ptibleness, imperccptibility. 

1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 18 By reason of their 
.-subtilty and imperceptibleness to us. 1882 J. Parker 
Apost. Life 1. 15 The gradient has evermore lifted itself 
up by imperceptibleness of degree. 

| Imperceptibly (inipaise'ptibli, adv.  [f 
IMPERCEPTIBLE + -LY2.] In an imperceptible 
manner or degree; so as not to be perceived. 

1603 Fiorio J/ontaig:n (1634) 117 So doth our minde cast 
her points diversly and imperceptibly. 1734 BERKELEY 
Visitat, Charge Wks. 1871 IV. 653 Discourse... that im- 
perceptibly glides from one subject to another. 1824 L. 
Mcrrav £xg, Gram. (ed, 5) 1. 213 The proposed variations. . 
are introduced and established almost imperceptibly. 1875 
Jowett /"lato (ed. 2) IV. 276 The powers of sense and of 
reflection. .pass imperceptibly into one another. 

| Imperception (impaise'pfon). [f. Im-2 + 

PERCEPTION.] Absence or want of perception. 
1662 H. More PAilos. Writ. Pref. Gen. 16 Lay hold on 
| that imperceptive part of the Soul, or on the Soul it self 

in the state of Silence or Imperception. 1663 CHARLETON 
| Chor. Gigant. 64 An imperception of the majesty of his 

person. 1889 H. J. Barker Orig. English i.14 It is in this 
naive imperception of distortion..tbat the whole humour of 
school-boyishness lies. 

Imperceptive impose'ptiv), a [f Is-2 + 
PERCEPTIVE, 

, 1. Not perceptive or perceiving ; lacking percep- 
! tion; impercipient. 

1661 Rust Origen & Opin. in Phentx (1721) 1. 51 That 
Congruity..is more deeply pitch’d in her imperceptive 
Powers. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. Nat. (1852) 1. 302 Not 
producible by any combination whatsoever of imperceptive 
and inactive ingredients. 1880 Grant WuHite Every-Day 
Eng. 87 Thus is the ear. .habiteally dull and imperceptive 
in regard to the utterance of the lips. , 

2. In pass. sense: Imperceptible. rare. (Cf. 
wnexpressive in Shaks, and Milton.) 

1876 Moztev Univ. Serm. iv. (1877) 95 Like some fragrant 
scent in the air, which comes and goes..and rises and falls 
in imperceptive waves. 

Ilence Imperce-ptiveness, Impercepti‘vity, 
imperceptive quality or condition. 

1662 HI. More Philos. Writ, Pref. Gen. 16 Whose Im- 
perceptiveness is no more Obstacle to her natural and 
plastical Operations, then [etc.]. 1681 Gianvitt Sad- 
ducismus 1. 165 The third objection touching the Imper- 
ceptuvity of an extended Substance. 

+Impe'rch, v. Oés. rare. [f. Im-! + Pencu 

| mle to place oz (something) as on a perch. 

| 1986 Enrop. Mag. 1X. 293 Imperch’d ona post. 
mpercipient, (impoisi‘piént). @. (sd.)_ [f. 

_iIne+ Pencietent.] Not percciving ; lacking per- 

ception. 

1813 C. Lorrt in E. H. Barker Parriana (1828) Il. 77 
vote, A quality of impercipient substance. 1871 Sir H. 
Hotiann Recotl. Past Life (1872) 180 A man singnlarly 
impercipient of natural beauty orgrandeur. 1882 F. W.H. 
Myers ANenewal Youth 96 And is the World's in very truth 
An impercipient Soul ? 

b. sé. One who lacks perception. 

1898 T. Harpy I! essex Poems 181 (title) The Impercipient. 

So Imperci‘pience, lack of perception. 

1891 T. Harpy 7ess v. xlix. in Graphic 5 Dec. 665/2 
Tess's warm outpouring lay awaiting him in a drawer. .its 
ardour pitifully wasting itself on the cold darkness and 
inpercipience of that receptacle. 

+Impercu'ssively, adv. Ols. rare.  [f. 
Im-* + PERCUSSIVE + -L¥2.] Without percussion 
or striking. 

1708 Motteux Ratelats vy. xx. (1737) 90 This caus'd the 
Pontiffs. .to sacrifice to the great Deity in Silence, imper- 
| cussively, without any vociferous. Sound. 

+Imperdible, 2. Obs. rare. [f. Im-2 + L, 

perd-cre to lose + -1BLE.] That cannot be lost or 

destroycd. Hence + Imperdibi'lity, the quality 
| of being imperdible, indestructibility. 
| 366: Fectnam /yse. Eccé. ii. 11 Wks. 377 As they [wis- 
| dom and knowledge] are harder in their acquisition, so 

are they more imperdible and steddy in their stay. 1713 

Deruam Phys.-Theol. v. ix. 350 Neither are those pretious 
Vhings of greater use to the making of..Utensils..by 

means of their Beauty, Imperdibility, and Ductility. 

tImperre. Sc. Cds. rare. [a. obs. legal F. 
impere Godef.), ad. L. zapertum: see IMPERIUM.) 
A command, order. 

1548 G. Wisuiart tr. Szeviss Confess. Faith in Wodrow 
Soc. isc. (1844) 22 We shulde be subject in holynes to the 
majestrate..so longe as his commandements, statutes and 
imperes evidently repungneth not with God. 

Impere, obs. form of Isparr v. 

Imperence (i‘mpéréns). Also -ance, impur- 
ence. <A vulgar corruption of IMPUDENCE, perh. 
associated with IMPERTINENCE. 

1766 Cotman & Garrick Cland. Marriage v.78, 1 wonder 
at your impurence, Mr, Brush. 1821 Ecan Life London 1. 
li, 192 She is blowing up the nasty fellow for his imperance. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xiv, ‘ Let me alone, imperence’, said 
the young lady. ? 

So Imperent (i‘mpérént) a., vulgar corruption of 
impudent. 

1838 Jas. Grant Sk. Lond. 57 He’s werry imperent, to 

| make any reflekshuns 0’ the kind. 


IMPERFECT. 


Imperes, obs. form of Empress. 

Imperfect \imps3fekt), a. (sb.) Forms: a. 
4-5 imparfit(e, inperfit(e, inparfit(e, -yt, 5 in- 
perfyght, 5~7 imperfit, (5-6 -yt(e, 6 -fite, -fett. 
8. G imperfecte, 6- imperfect. [ME. a. F. zm- 
parfail (1372 in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. imperfetto, 
Sp. zmperfeclo, Pg. imperfeila:—L. tmperfectus, f. 
zm- (IM-*) + perfectus PerrectT. Subseq. influ- 
enced by, and, in 16th c., assimilated to, the Latin 
form.] Not perfect ; the opposite of perfect. 

I. Ordinary senses. 

1. Wanting some part or adjunct usually present, 
or necessary to the full form or development ; not 
fully formed, made, or done ; unfinished, incom- 
plete ; of less than the full amount; deficient. 

¢ 139% CHavucer Astro/. 1. § 18 Som of hem semen perfit 
cercles, & somme semen inperfit. ¢1440 Gesta Nom. i. 
xxi. 339 (Add. MS.) The child is not apte to serve god, in 
that he is inparfite. 1490 Caxton Eveydos xiv. 49 The 
werkes..that were begonne..be lefte wythout eny more 
werkyng, alle Imperfyt. 1570 BittinGsLeV Euclid xt, Def. i. 
312 A line is the imperfectest kinde of quantitie. 1697 
Devpen Virg. Georg. 1. 667 A Snake.. Leaving his Nest, 
and his imperfect Young. 1782 Prirsttry Corrupt. Chr, 
I. Pref. 19, I did not think it right to leave any of the 
pieces imperfect. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng, (1858) 1. ii. 92 
The history of the time is too imperfect to justify a positive 
conclusion, 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 367 
Those bundles whicb become imperfect by disappearance 
of the ‘Tracbea.. 

2. Wanting some quality or attribute necessary 
to full efficiency, normal condition, or ideal 
character ; not coming up to the standard ; not all 
that it should be; defective, faulty. 

¢ 1340 Hamvote Prose Tr. 45 Othir saules pat ere in pis 
lyfe inperfite..ne had noghte be fullhede of charite .. sall 
haue fe lawere mede. 1494 Fanvan Chron. vit. 305 Yo 
brynge men of more inperfyght lyfe, into y° place of men 
more parfyght. 1g0z AtKYNson tr. De /mitatione wm. vi. 
200, Iam imperfite of vertu & feble in loue. 1605 SHaxs. 
Lear w. vi. 5 Your other Senses grow imperfect By your 
eyes anguish. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 176 
He had written them in French..and withall in an im- 
perfect and bad character. 1729 Butter Sermt. Wks. 1874 
II. 184 So imperfect a creature as man. 1872 RuskIN 
Eagle's N.§ 88 Ignorance. .will produce what is imperfect, 
but not offensive. 

+ 3. Positively faulty, vicious, evil. Ods. 

1377 Lancv. ?. PZ. B. xv. 50 ‘ Panne artow inparfit’, quod 
he, ‘and one of prydes kny3tes’.  /éicd. 127 Prestes inparfit 
and prechoures after syluer. 1393 /é/d. C. 1v. 389 Al reson 
reprouep such imparfit puple. 1611 Corar., / icéenx,.. 
erronious, imperfect, vnsound. 1630 A’. Fohnson's Kingd. 
§ Conmew, 266 Their imperfect customes of drinking. 

4, Of persons in respect of imperfcct or defective 
action or accomplishment: Not fully instructed or 
accomplished 22. 

1570 /lenry's Wallace x1. 1432 Blaym nocht the buk, 
thocht I be imperfyte [¢1470 wnperfyt], 1605 SnHaxs. 
Alacb. 1. iii. 70 Stay you imperfect Speakers, tell me more. 
1650 Sir T. Browne send, Ep. u, v. (1658) 98 A main 
Reason why the Ancients were so imperfect in the Doc- 
trine of Meteors, was their ignorance of Gunpowder and 
Fire-works. 1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy, Athens 221 If any 
of the Boys were out or imperfect, he was corrected by 
the next.. till the whole number of words were read. 
1863 KINGLAKE Crimea (1876) I. xvii. 373 Any statesmen 
who forgot hiin in their reckoning must have been imperfect 
in their notion of political dynamics. : 

II. Technical senses. 

5. Gram. Applied to a tense which denotes 
action going on but not completed; usually to 
the Aas¢ tense of incomplete or progressive action 
(more fully called past imperfect, formerly some- 
times freter-imperfecl), as Gr. éypapoy, L, scri- 
bébam, ¥. pécrivars, Eng. / was writing. 

In the grammar of the Semitic languages, now generally 
applied to the ‘tense’ or verbal form with prefixed pro- 
nominal elements, sometimes called /uture and present. 

In Slavonic Grammar, formerly sometimes used for IM- 
PERFECTIVE, 

1530 Parscr. 84 The preter imperfit tens, as ye fardoye. 
1678 Prittuirs (ed. 4), /tperfect, or Preter-Lmperfect Tense. 
1832 Pinnock ZL. J/urray's Eng. Gram, viii. § 6. 129 The 
Imperfect Tense represents the action or event, either as 
past and finished or as remaining unfinished at a certain 
time past. 1866 Mason /ing. Gram. (ed. 7) § 206 Nine 
Primary Tenses. A. 1. The Past Imperfect, showing that 
at a certain past time an action was going on; as J was 
writing..B. 1. The Present Imperfect,..as, / amt writing 
..C. 1. The Future Imperfect,..as, / shad? de writing. 1871 
Rosy Lat, Gram. § 549 Three [tenses] denoting incomplete 
action; the Present, Future, and Imperfect (sometimes 
called respectively, present imperfect, future imperfect, 
a imperfect), 1892 Driver //cb. Tenses (ed. 3) i, It will 
« better to acquiesce in the names now generally employed 
-. and to call them by the terms ferfect and imperfect 
respectively. /d7d. ili, The imperfect in Hebrew, as in the 
otber Semitic languages, indicates action as ascent, as 
evolving itself actively from its subject, as developing. ' 
+6. Arith. a. Applied to a number which 1s 
not equal to the sum of its aliquot parts: opp. to 

perfect. (Cf. DerictienT A.1c.) b. Applied to 
a power (square, cube, etc.) whose root is an In- 
commensurable quantity: opposed to a perfect 


square, cube, etc. Obs. _ 

31557 RecorvE IWhetst. Aivb, Imperfecte nombers be 
suche, whose partes added together, doe make either more 
or Jesse then the whole number it self... As 12, whose partes 
are 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6, which make 16. 1674 JEAKE Arith. 
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(1696) 5 Imperfect numbers..are those whose even parts | 


added together, will not return the Primary Number. ide 
W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 114 Vhe Roots of Im- 
perfect Powers are Incommensurable Quantities. 


7. Afus. + &. In medizyval music, applied to a 
note when reekoned as twice (instead of three 
times) the length of a note of the next lower 
denomination; and henee to thosc ‘modes’, ctc. 
charaeterized by such relative value of the notes. 
b. Applied to Plain Chant melodies which do not 
extend through the entire eompass of the mode in 
which they are written (Grove Dict. AZus. s.v.). 
ce. Sometimes applied to a diminishcd (as dis- 
tinguished froin a perfect) fourth, fifth, or triad: 


see DIMINISHED 4 a. 

Imperfect cadence: a cadence ending on some chord 
other than the direct chord of the tonic, usually that of 
the dominant, and having the effect of a partial close or 
stop (like that of a comma or semicolon ina sentence) ; also 
called a half-close. Imperfect coucords or consonances: 
a name given to the thirds and sixths, major and minor. 

1597 Morvey /ntrod. Mus.18 The Moode Imperfect of 
the more prolation is, when all go by two, except the 
Minome which gocth hy tbree. /4¢/, 19 The Moode Im- 

erfect of the lesse prolation is, when all go by two: as two 

nges to the Large, two Breeues to the Longe, two Semi- 
breeues to the Breefe, and two Minomes to the Semibriefe. 
1667 C. Simpson Compend. 40 Concords are..Perfect and 
Imperfect .. Perfects are these, sth, 8th with all their 
Octaves. Imperfects are a 3rd, 6th, and their Octaves. 
1875 Oust.ey //armony xiii.156 When it is wished to make 
a kind of rest or diviston in a piece of miusic..it is usual to 
employ what is called the Imperfect cadence, or half-close. 
1877 STAINER //armony xii, ‘The most common position of 
the imperfect triad is its first inversion, 1880 C. li. H. 
Parry in Grove Dict. A/us. 1. 766 Mediaval writers (accus- 
tomed to look upon the numher Three—the Symbol of the 
Blessed Trinity—as the sign of Perfection) applied the term 
Imperfect to all rhythmic proportions subject to the binary 
division, .. Thus, the Minim ~always equal to two Crotchets 
only—was essentially Imperfect, in common with all other 
notes shorter than the Semibreve. The Large was also Im- 
perfect, whenever it was made equal to two Longs [etc.]. 
/bid. 768 An exainple of an Imperfect Cadence which con- 
cludes on a chord other than the Dominant. 1889 E. Prout 
Harmony (ed. 10) i. § 29 The consonant intervals are. .sub- 
divided into perfect and imperfect consonances. 

8. Bot. Applied to flowers in which any normal 
part is wanting. 

Formerly, esp. to flowers having no corolla or perianth; 
now to those in which either stamens, or pistils, or both, 
are absent. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Imperfect Flowers of Plants 
are such as want the /’e¢a/a; and therefore they are some- 
times called Afefalous, and sometimes Stamincous. 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex., /mperfectus, applied to flowers which 
want the anther, or pistil, or both : imperfect. 1860 LinnLEy 
Sch. Bot. i. 13 An amentum or catkin is a spike consisting 
of imperfect flowers. 

9. Law. (Sec quots.) 

1832 Austin ¥uritspr. (1879) 1. i. 101 An imperfect law 
(with the sense wherein the term is used by the Roman 
jurists) is a law which wants a sanction and which there- 
fore is not binding. 1848 Warton Law Lex. 240/1 
Executory trusts, n the case of articles of agreement, 
made in contemplation of marriage, and which are conse- 
quently preparatory to a settlement .. the trusts declared 
by them are said to he executory or imperfect, because they 
require an ulterior act to raise and perfect them. [See 
Executory @.3) 1872 /dtd. (ed. 5) /uperfect obligations, 
moral duties, such as charity, gratitude, etc. which cannot 
be enforced by law. 

B. as sd. 
1. Gram. The imperfeet (i.e. past imperfeet) 


tense: see Ay 

1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram. § 66 The Imperfect ex- 
presses: (1) Action going on in time past along with other 
action..(2) Action repeated or habitual in time past. 187 
F. Hatt Mod. Eng. 324 Who, in the next place, Bevel 
our modern imperfects passive? 

+2. A/us. An imperfeet coneord: see 7 (quot. 


1667). Obs. 


+tImpe'rfect, v. Ols. [f. prec. adj.] ¢razs. 
To render imperfect ; to destroy the perfection of. 

1sss J. Braprorp Leé. in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 
265, I deny transuhstantiation..wherhy the Masse is main- 
teyned, christes supper peruerted, his sacrifice & crosse 
imperfetted, hys priesthode destroyed. 1614 Donne 
Biabavaros (1644) 179 As though the hody of Christ could 
be imperfited. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Alor. 1. § 28 
Time, which perfects some Things, imperfects also others. 

b. AZus. \See pree. 7a.) Also adsol. 

1597 Morey /2fvod. Afus. Annot., This pricke standing 
in this place doeth imperfect. 1609 Doutann O7zith. 
Microl. 54 A perfect Breefe can be imperfected, not onely by 
a Semihreefe .. but also of two Minims. /é/d. 55 The im- 
perfecting Note doth goe before the Note that is im- 


perfected. 
+Imperfected, c. Ods. [f. Im-2 + perfected, 


pa. pple. of Perrect v.] Not perfeeted; ineom- 


plete, imperfect. 

1ssz Hutoet, Imperfected, zx/fectus, 7. non factus aut 
non perfectus. «1631 Doxxe in Select. (1840) 100 Im- 
perfected confessions (who perfects his confession?) leaue 
ill-gotten goods sticking upon thine heir. 1809-10 CoLERIOGE 
Fricnd (1818) I. 158 The distinction between perfected and 
imperfected Obligations. 1829 E. Jesse Fral. Naturalist 
297 The younger and imperfected creatures mine their way 
..1n the solid timber. 


+Impe‘rfectible, ¢.1 A/ws. Obs. [f. IMPERFECT 
v.+-IBLE.] Capable of being made imperfeet (see 
IMPERFECT a, 7 a). 
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1609 DovLtann Ornith. Microl. 58 As oft as two alterable 
Notes are placed between two imperfectible Notes without 
a Pricke of Division, the Second is always altered. 

Imperfectible (imposfektib), 2.2 [f. Im-2 
+ PERFECTIBLE. Cf. F. zmperfectible (Littré).] 
Ineapable of being made perfect. 

1869 Farrar Fam. Speech iv. (1873) 115 Many of them 
apparently as imperfectible as the Ainos of Jesso or the 
Veddahs of Ceylon. , 

Ilence Imperfectibi‘lity, incapability of being 
made perfeet. 

1836 IVestm. Rev. Apr. 241 The ‘imperfectibility ’ of men’s 
nature is visible in their lives. 


Imperfection (impaafekfon).  [a. F. ¢mper- 


| fection (tath e., Oxf. Ps.), orad.L. zmperfeclion-em, 


f. tmperfeclas IMPERFECT a.] 

Ll. The condition or quality of being imperfeet 
(usually in scnse 2 of the adj.); incompleteness ; 
defectiveness, faultincss. 

¢1380 Wyceiir Sef Wks. 111. 436 Seculer lordship pat 
clerkis hanne nou smacchib imperfeccioun on many maner. 
©1386 Cuatcer /’ars. T. P 933 Ihesu crist is entierly al 
good in hym nys noon inperfeccion. crggo tr. Ve lnita- 
tione 1. 11. 5 All maner perfeccioun in bis worlde hap a 
maner of imperfeccion annexed perto. 1545 RayNoLp Syrth 
Mankynde (1564) 18 b, Imperfection is, when that any per- 
ticuler creature doth lacke any properiie, instrument, or 
qualitic which commonly by nature is in all other, or the 
more part, of that kynd. 1667 Mitton P. /., vil. 423 
Man by number is to manifest His single imperfection, and 
beget Like of his like. 1772 Priestiey /ast. Relig. (1782) 
Il. 65 [They] bear the marks of human imperfection. 1875 
See I'lato (ed. 2) 1V. 44 ‘The necessary imperfection of 
anguage seems to require that we should view the truth 
under more than one aspect. 

2. (with f/.. An instance of this quality or con- 
dition ; a detail or particular in whtch a thing is 
imperfect or fatty ; a defect, fault, blemish. 

1398 Treviss Marth, De P. R. x. x. (1495) 380 Asshes 
hath this defawte and inperfeccyon, that though he be 
euery daye moysted .. yet he is alwaye barayn. 1526 
Liler. Perf. (\W. de W. 1531) tb, Wherin.. I myght lIoke, 
as in a..lokyng glasse..and perceyue myne owne im- 
perfeccyons. 1602 Suaks. Ham. 1. v. 79 No reckoning 
made, but sent to my account With all my imperfections on 
my head. 1774 C. J. Punters Voy. N. Pole 87 Error [to] be 
attributed to the imperfections in the manner of measunng 
the distance. 1875 Jowett /’/afo (ed, 2) V. 8 He has left 
imperfections, which would have been removed if he had 
lived a few years longer. 

+3. Afus. The ntaking of a note ‘imperfeet’, or 
the condition of its being ‘imperfeet’: sec IMPER- 
FECT a: 7a. Obs: 

1597 Mortey /utrod. Mfus. 24 Imperfection ..is the 
taking away of the third part of a perfect notes value. 
1614 IT. Ravenscrort ¢itde) A briefe Discovrse of. .Charac- 
tring the Degrees by their Perfection, Imperfection and 
Diminution, in measurable Musicke, against the common 
Practise and Custome of the Times. 1880 C. H. H. Parrv 
in Grove Dict. Alus. 1.767 Other ways in which the Per- 
fection of certain notes may be changed to Imperfection. 

+ Imperfe'ctious, 2. Ods. rare. [f. pree., 
after factions, cte.] Full of imps eee faulty. 

1594 Zaming of Shrew (1844) 24 Come hither thou Im. 
perfecksious slaue! 1608 Mipptetox Fan. Love wu. iv, 
Their behaviour wit and discourse. .is as imperfectious and 
silly as your scholars new come from the university, 

Imperfective (impsifektiv), a. (sd.)  [f. Int- 
PERFECT @. +-IVE: ef. PERFECTIVE. ] 

+ 1. Charaeterized by imperfection ; imperfect. 

a1677 Mantos Serm. /1ebr. xi. verse 16, Wks. 1873 XIV. 
343 If we be imperfective, the fault is in ourselves. 1684 
N.S. Crit. Eng. Edit. Bible xvi. 156 Their Copies are 
often defective and imperfective. 

2. Slavonic Grammar. Applied (after Miklosich) 
toa form or ‘ aspect’ of the verb expressing aetion 
not completed (cither continuous, or repeated); 
opp. to perfective. (Cf. IMPERFECT a. 5, and terms 
in -?ze, referring to the vb., as active, Passive, in- 
dicalive, inchoative, desiderative, ete.) 

1887 Morritt Serdran Gram. 32 The imperfective verbs 
express an action that ts not completed, hut this may be 
conceived either (a) as merely continuing, or (4) repeated 
at various times. 1889 — Xusstan Gram. 37 The imperfec- 
live aspect has all the moods and tenses. The perfective 
wants the present tense and present participle. 1890 A ¢he- 
newmn 1 Oct. 478/3 The student will..then naturally ask 
how he is to distinguish the perfective from the imperfective 
aspect. 1899 Morritt Gram. Bohem. Lang. 30. 

+B. sd. =IMPERFECTION 2. Ods. 

1601 Cornwactves £ss. uu. xxvi. (1631) 9 Of all our deli- 
cacies, or imperfectives of any kind there is no Author hut 
Affection. 

Imperfectly (imps:ifektli), adv. [f. IpEr- 
FECT @.+-LY4,] 

1. In an imperfect manner or degree; ineom- 


pletely, defeetively. ; 

1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. x. 464 Souteres and shepherdes.. 

assen..In-to be blisse of parady's, for her pure hyleue, pat 
inparfitly here knewe and eke lyued. 1563 W. FuLke 
Meteors (1640) 1b, Bodies perfectly and imperfectly mixed 
.. They are called imperfectly mixed, because they are very 
soone changed into another thing ..as snow into water. 
1701 Norris /deal World 1. v. 247 They imitate his (God's) 
perfection imperfectly. 1797 Bewicx Brzt. Birds (1847) I. 
214 Its minute history is imperfectly known. 1845 Forp 
Handbk. Spain 1.66 When the traveller speaks the language 
imperfectly. 

+ 2. Gram. (See IMPERFECT a. 5.) Obs. rare. 

1530 Patscr. Introd. 32 Thre dyvers tymes, imparfytly 
past, indiffynitly past, and more than parfytly past. 
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Imperfectness (imp5-1féktnés). [f. as pree. 
+-NEsS.] The quality or state of being imperfect ; 
imperfection. 

1382 Wyciie £ccius. xxxviii. 31 And his waking shal 
enourne the inparfiinesse. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xv. 70 
Me tho3t grete schame pat Sarzenes. .schuld bus reproue vs 
of oure inperfiteness. 1590 GreeNwoop Answ. Def. Read 
Prayers 9 If therbe allwaies spottes and imperfectnes in 
the true Church vpon earth. 1747 J. Linn Lett. Navy i. 
(1757) 11 The inte te of the intention, will .. attone.. for 
the umperfectness of the performance. 1853 Ruskin Stones 
Fen. 11. vi, 1 have only dwelt upon the rudeness of Gothic, 
or any other kind of imperfectness, as admirable, where it 
was impossible to get design or thougbt without it 

Imperforable (imp33f6rib'l), a. [f. I-24 
PrrronaBLe.] That cannot be perforated. 

1658 Puittirs, /mperforable, not to be bored through. 
Whence in Bairey, Jonson, etc. 1895 Columbus (Ohio) 
Disp. 19 July 7/7 Leather. .is not absolutely imperforable. 

Imperforate (imp3:1férct), a. [£ Im-2 + Per- 
FORATE.] Not perforated ; having no perforation, 
foramen, or opcning. Chiefly in seientihe and 
technical use; in Avat. said of parts of the body 
normally having an opening, when eongeuitally 
closed by malformation or in special cases; also 
of persons or animals so affected. 

1073 Ray Journ. Low C., Venice 200 One of these Glass- 
bubbles was perforated with a little hole. .the other. .was 
imperforate. 1739 S. Suarp Operat. Surg. (R.), Sonietimes 
children are bor imperforate. 1851-6 Woopwarb Mollusca 
100 The whorls are closely coiled, leaving only a pillar of 
shell, or columella, in the centre: such shells are said to be 
imperforate. 1857 Buttock Caseanx’ Midwif. 44 Some- 
times the hymen forms a complete imperforate Membrane. 
1877 Lt. Jewitt //alf-hours among Eng. Antiq. 180 The 
use of these large imperforate beads .. remains a mystery. 
1887 1. Weitzmann tr. C. //eifzmann's Anat. 1V, 80 The 
clitoris .. has two Corpora cavernosa, a Glans wbich is im- 
perforate. 

b. Of a sheet of postage, revenue, or other 
stamps: Not having thc individual stamps separated 
by rows of perforations ; henee of a stamp having 
the margin entire and not dentieulated, as in 
‘ perforated’ specimens. 

1885 F.. B. Evans Philatelic Handbk. 118 (1d. stamp] 
Watermark a Small Crown ; imperforate. 1893 Daily News 
28 July 5/2 Fine copies ofthe Canadian sixpenny [postage- 
stamp] ‘ imperforate *, 

Imperforated (impd-ufore'téd), a. [f. Im-2 
+ PERFORATED.) =prce. 

1650 Sir T. Browne /'seud. Ep. vil. xvi, (1658) 453 As it 
happeneth sometimes in imperforated persons. 1754 
SmetueE AMidwif. 111. 503 A case in which the Anus was 
imperforated. 1851-6 Woonwarp Mo//usca 83 A..sug- 
gestion with respect to the nautili; namely, that the umbi- 
licated specimens are the males,—imperforated shells, 
females. 1895 /ismes 2 Feb, 12/4 Ceylon.—4qd. [postage 
stamp], rose, imperforated and unused, £130, 

Imperforation (impdiforé-fan).  [f. Im-2+ 
Perroration. Cf. F. twperforalion (Cotgr.).] 
The condition of being imperforate ; an instanee 
or ease of this. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., perforation, a closing or shut- 
ting up for want of boring or piercing. 1799 M. Unper- 
wood Treat. Dis. Childr. (ed. 4) 11. 239 Imperforations of 
the vagina, the anus and the urethra. 1822-34 Good's 
Stndy Med. (ed. 4) 111. 197 Where the cause [of deafness] 
is an imperforation of either of the passages. /éid. IV. 99 
A temporary imperforation of the urethra. 

Imperformable (impaiff-1mab’l), a. rare. [f. 
Im-? + PERFORMABLE.] That eannot be performed. 

1693 Cuauncy Eng. Gosp. New Law 28 How.. illogical.. 
to conclude, that God will save the non-elect upon an im- 
performable condition. 1884 Law 7imes Rep. L. 252/2 
To give damages for the non-performance of an inperform- 
able agreement. 

Imperial (impierial), a.and st. Forms: a. 4- 
imperial; also 4-7 -all, 4 ymperyall, 5 im- 
periale, -ryal, -real, 5-6 -ryall/e, -ialle, 6 
ymperiall. 8. 4-7 emperial, -all, 5 -ialle, 
-eryal, -irial. [a. OF. em-, imperial (12th e. in 
Hatz -Darm.), ad. L. zmperialis, f. IMPERIUM: see 
below, and -av.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to an empire or emperor. 

I. 1. Of or pertaining to an empire, or to the 
empire in question ; orzg. belonging to the ancient 
Roman imperium or Empire; hence, to the Holy 
Roman (or German) Empire, or to any so-called 
Empire of modern times. q 

1390 Gower Conf. II]. 61 A great cronique emperiall. 
1400 Rom. Rose 6421 There shalle no jugge imperial, Ne 
hisshop, ne official, Done jugement on me. 1469 Sc. Acts 
Fas. [11 20 Nov. in Acts Parl. Scotl. (1814) 1. 95 pe 
Imperiale notaris. 1525 Lp. Brrners F7voiss. 11. ccxiv. 
[ccx.] 658 He..shewed certayne letters patentes apa a 
and imperyalles. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. IIT 169b, 
The Duchie [Milan] is Imperiall, and in our gifte as many 
other seigniories bee. 1617 Moryson /¢in. 1. 285 The 
Coynes of other Princes and free Cities, are stamped with 
the Imperiall Eagle. 1727-41 Cuameers Cycl, /mperial 
Chamber, is a sovereign court, established for the affairs 
of the immediate states of the empire. 1851 D. Watson 
Preh. Ann. (1863) II. m. ii. 67 The Northern limits of 
Imperial sway. 1861 M. Pattison cage. I. 45 High 
above, the Imperial double eagle figured in all its ugliness. 

2. Of or pertaining to a sovereign state, which 
in its independence and importance ranks with an 
empire. a. Said of England, from the 16th ¢., 
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in assertion of its independence of and sovereign 
equality with the ‘Holy Roman’ Empire (see 
quot. from Blackstone). b. Said, in more recent 
times, of the parliament, legislation, government, 
taxation, etc., of Great Britain, as distinct from 
those formerly possessed by its constituent king- 
doms, from those of local application, and from 
those of colonies and foreign dependencies. 

1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 12 This realme of England 
is an Impire..gouerned by one supreme head and kynge, 
hauynge the dignitie and royall estate of thimperiall 
crowne of the same. 1536 WriotHESLEY Chron. (Camden) 
I. 52 This realme is .. an emperiall sea of itself. ?1556 
Parker (#/t7e) A Defence of priestes mariages, stab- 
lysshed by the imperiall lawes of the Realme of Eng- 
lande. 1660 Trial Regic. 11 What is an Imperial Crown? 
It is that, which, as to the Coercive part, is subject to no 
man under God. 1705 J. AnpErson (titZe) Historical 
Essay showing that the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland 
is imperial and independent. 1724 Swirt Drafier's Lett. 
Wks. 1755 V. 11. 73 Ireland is, on the contrary, called in 
some statutes an imperial crown, as held only from God. 
1765 BLACKSTONE Commt. I. vii. 242 The meaning .. of the 
legislature, when it uses these terms of empire and jperial, 
and applies them to the realm and crown of England, is 
only to assert that our king is equally sovereign and inde- 
pendent within these his dominions, as any emperor is in 
bis empire ; and owes no kind of subjection to any other 
potentate upon earth. 

b. 1774 Burke Amer. Tax. Wks. II. 436 The parliament 
of Great Britain sits at the head of her extensive empire in 
two capacities: one as the local legislature of this island 
.. The other, and .. nobler capacity, is what I call her 
imperial character; in which. .she superintends all the several 
inferiour legislatures. 1802 WinDHAM Sfeeches Parl. 24 
May (1812) I. 341 The subject. .ap ed more especially 
unworthy of being entertained by tbe imperial parliament. 
1858 J. B. Norton Topics 142 ‘All those tbings..which are 
from their nature imperial, require some one central con- 
trolling authority. @ 1859 Macautay /fist. Eng. xvii. V. 
56 The only power which such men as Washington and 
Franklin denied to the Imperial legislature was the power 
of taxing. 1865 7zmes 29 Apr., The improvement .was 
traced by Mr. Gladstone through every branch of the Im- 
perial income, 1888 Daily News 15 Sept. 5/3 The United 
Kingdom is an ‘Imperial’ State—a State exercising ‘ impe- 
rium’, or dominion over the colonies and other dependencies, 

. Of or pertaining to the (or an) emperor; b. 
esp. of the ancient Roman Emperors or the later 
Western and Eastern Emperors; sfec. belonging to 
the party of the (Romano-German) Emperor. 

¢1384 Cuaucer Hf. Fame i, 271 But al on hye above 
a dees Sit in a see imperiall.. Y saugh perpetually y-stalled 
‘A femynyne creature, 1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. 
xi. 101 Vnto thyn estate Imperyall no preysynge is that 
maye be peregal. 1549-62 Sternuotp & H. /’s. ciii. 1 
And Py, his power iniperiall, he gouernes all the aed. 
1664 H. More J/yst. /nig. 262 They both aspired to a 
Majesty and Power plainly Imperial. 1726 Swirt Gudiiver 
1, i, A person of high rank from his Imperial Majesty. 
1764 Cuurciit, Candidate 670 Where is the glory of 
imperial sway, If subjects none but just commands obey ? 
1832 G. Porter Porcelain § Gl. 104 The honour of 
supplying the imperial [Chinese] court os porcelain. 1867 
Freeman Norm, Cong. 1. iii. 162 The Imperial titles and 
Imperial pretensions of the English Kings in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. 

b. ¢ 1470 Harpinc Chron, -xxx. vii, Maximian K yng of 
greate Brytain By whole decre, and will of the senate, 
Was emperour of Roome, and ruled Almaigne..Wherfore 
we clayme the throne empirial. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ccli. (1482) 322 Frederyk duk of Osteryke was crouned with 
imperyal dyademe pr pore nycholas the iiij. 1494 Fasyan 
Chron, w. \xvii. 45 Whan y° forsayd .ii. Emperoures had.. 
resygned and gyuen ouer all Imperyall dygnytie, this 
sayde Constancius wt..Galerius, were made Emperours. 
a 1533 Lo. Berxers //uon xcix. 322 Thyther came them- 
perour rychely armed with y° armes imperyall. 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen, VIFF 178 The towne of Cappe .. became 
imperiall and turned to the Emperors part. 1585 ‘I. 
Wastineton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xxi. 59 A slave unto 
the Emperor [the Sultan]..durst very well advance him- 
selfe to come too the estate imperiall. 1588 Suaxs. 77. A. 
1. i. 6 The Imperiall Diadem of Rome. 1658 Six T. 
Browne //ydriot. (1896) 21 The faces of many imperial 

rsons, .. Cesar, Claudius [etc.]. 1708 Swirt Predict., 

he pope..will die..and..be succeeded by a cardinal 
of the imperial faction. 1836 Scenes of Commerce 230 
Robes of Tyrian dye constituted, among the Romans, 
the imperial purple. 1851 D. Witson /reh. Ann. (1863) 
II, 11. ii. 62 A series of imperial coins from Augustus to 
Diocletian. 1868 IV, Smith's Smaller Dict. Gr. & Rom. 
Antiqg. s.v. Provincia, The senatorian provinces were 
distributed among consulares and those who had filled the 
Office of praetor.. The imperial provinces were governed by 
fegati Caesaris, with praetorian power, the proconsular 

ower being in the Caesar himself, and the legati being 

is deputies and representatives, 

4. jig. and transf. Of the nature or rank of an 
emperor or supreme ruler; ruling, commanding, 
supreme in authority. 

1390 GowER Conf III. 213 Thus the sonne is over all The 
Chefe planet imperiall. ¢1460 in /’o2. Rel. §& L. Poems 
(1866) 81 O Quene ofhevynimperyalle. 1541-2 Act 33 fen. 
VHT in Bolton Stat. fred. (1621) 184 Honours. .to the estate 
and majestie of a king imperiall appertayning or belonging. 
1s90 Suaks, Mids. Nu. i. 163 And the imperiall Votresse 
passed on, In maiden meditation, fancy free. 1999 Prior 
To the King 47 Imperial Britain on the sea looks down. 
1697 Davpen Virg. Georg. 1. 377 Every Creature, and of 
every Kind,..Not only Man’s Imperial Race. 

5. Having a commanding quality, demeanour, 
Or aspect ; majestic, august, lofty, exalted. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1. pr. i. 3 (Camb. MS.), I ne myhte 
nat knowen what pat womman was of so Imperial auctorite. 
€ 1430 Lyne. Ali. Poems (Percy Soc.) 11 This tabernacle of 
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most magnyfycence Whas of his byldyng verry imperialle. 
1s08 Dunsar Gold. Targe 254 O reuerend Chaucere, 
rose of rethoris all, As in our tong ane flour imperiall. 
1617 Moryson /fix. 1. 137 Built by Pope Sixtus the fifth, with 
Imperiall magnificence. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 83 
They would suffer none to reign over them, but Princes 
that had such imperial Noses. 1781 Cowper Lily 4 Rose 14 
The Lily's height bespoke command, <A fair imperial flower. 
1849 Macauzay Hist. Eng. i. 1. 20 In so splendid and im- 
perial a manner did the English people, properly so called, 
first take place among the nations of the world. 

b. Assuming or affecting a commanding charac- 
ter or manner; domineering, Imperious. 

1581 MutcastER Positions xxxvi, (1887) 136 Scholers by 
reason of their conceit which learning inflameth ., become 
to imperiall to rest upon a litle. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool 
of Quality (1808) 1V. 134, I am under the positive interdiction 
of an imperial thing called a husband. 1830 Gatt Lawrie 
T. iv. i. (1849) 143 The squire he is mighty imperial. 

6. Befitting an emperor or supreme ruler; of 
special excellence ; magnificent ; exceedingly fine 
or grand. (See also 8, 10.) 

In quot. 1848 with humorous allusion to the ‘imperial 
purple’. 

1731 Pore £f. Burlington 204 These are Imperial 
Works, and worthy Kings [cf Drvpen -Eveid vi. 1177 To 
tame the proud, the fettered slave to free, These are imperial 
arts, and worthy thee [Rome]} 1848 Dickens Dombey xx, 
His imperial complexion was mainly referred by the faculty 
to that circumstance. 1871 E. F. Burr Ad Fidem v. 79 
The marrow, and fatness of this imperial diet. 

II. In special connexions and phrases. 

7. Applied to those weights and measures ap- 
pointed by statute to be used throughout the 
United Kingdom, instead of those various ones 
formerly in local use. 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 726, 10 ounces 
avoirdupois, of acid, for every imperial gallon of tar em- 
ployed. 1843 Penny Cycl. X XVII. 202/1 uperial Mea- 
sure.—This measure supersedes the old corn, wine, and 
beer measures. 1854 Dickens //ard T. i, Ready to have 
imperial gallons of facts poured into them. 1892 Gar- 
dener's Chron, 27 Aug. 241/3 At a cost of about £10 per 
imperial acre. ie 

8. In names of various products or commodities 
of special size or quality. See also 10, 

1654 Evetyn Aad. [/ort. 72 Plums, Imperial, Blew, White 
Dates. 1719 Lonpon & Wise Com pi. Gard. 219 Imperial 
Lettuces, which are of an extraordinary Size. 1747 Gentd. 
Mag. XVII. 194 At morning store of cream, and tea, Either 
imperial, or bohea. 1795 A. ANDERSON Narr. Brit, Emb. 
China 186 That shrub which bears what is called the Im- 
perial and gunpowder teas, 1892 Watsu 7a ‘Philad.) 74 
The true Imperial tea.. known in China as..the ‘ perfection 
of tea’. 

b. Name of a sizc of paper: of printing-paper 
usually 22 by 32 inches, of writing-paper 22 by 30. 

1668-9 Woop Life \O. H.S.) 1V. 82 To Mr. Hall, printer, 
for two large bibles of imperial paper, 194. 10s. 1692 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2819/4 The Draught consisting of 4 Sheets 
of Imperial Paper. 1859 Guttick & ‘Times Paznt. 286 
The paper most generally used is of what is called ‘Imperial’ 
size. 1864 Lownpes 8762. Man. 2941 Wilson, Alexander. 
American Ornithology.. Philadelphia, 1808-14. Imperial 
4to. 9 vols, 

ce, Name ofa particnlar make of roofing-slate, 
of large size (2} x2 ft.): cf. B. 5c. 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build, xi. 396 The Imperial 
Slating, for roofs, is particularly neat, and is known by 
having its lower edge sawn; whereas all the other slates, 
used for covering, are only chipped square on their edges. 

9. Sporting slang. Said of a fall on onc’s head 
or ‘crown’. 

1861 Wuyte Mervitte jAsét. J/arb. 134 Four imperial 
crowners at one and the same instant. 1889 R.5S. S. BADEN- 
Powe. Pigsticking 75 he fall that followed was ‘im- 
perial’. 

10. Phrases. 

Imperial beard=P. 8. Imperial bine: an aniline blue 
Gye, also called spirit-dine. Jinperial city: (a) a city that 
is the seat of empire, or that is itself a sovereign or inde- 
pendent state ; (4) one of those cities of the old German Em- 
pire which owned allegiance tothe Emperor alone. t Cloth 
imperial: a textile fabric in use in the Middle Ages, with 
figures woven in gold; app. so called as being made at 
Constantinople: see also B. 3. + /perial crown: the 
flower nowcalled Crown Imreriat(Fritidiaria impcrialis), 
Imperial dome or roof: a dome of pointed form, the vertical 
section of which is an ogee or curve of contrary flexure. 
finperial drink (formerly ¢& water): a drink made of 
cream of tartar flavoured with lemons and sweetened. 
Imperial yellow: name of a kind of porcelain made in 
China, having a uniform yellow glaze, said to be reserved 
for the use of the imperial court; hence applied to other 
kinds imitating this in colour. 

1859 Jeruson & Reeve Frittany 13 The other soldier, 
with a huge imperial “beard. 1563 //omedlies nu. Jdolatry 1, 
(1640) 31 The Emperiall *citty Constantinople. 1586 A. 
Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 25 We hasted thence to a 
city, called Noremberghe, being imperiall, situate in the 
higb parts of Germany. 1601 R. Jounson Aingd. §& 
Commw. (1603) 85 Geneva is an imperiall citty in Savoy. 
1615 G. Sanpys 7'rav. 45 Taken from them Constantinople 
the Imperiall Citie. 1617 Moryson /#iz. 1. 203 City of Erfurt 
..is a free City, but not an imperiall City; and paies some 
tribute to the Bishop of Metz, and to the Saxon Duke of 
Wineberg. [1178 in Twysden //ést. Angitc. Scripta 1. 602 
Pannos quos Constantinopolis civitas vocat Imperiales.] 
a1500 York Fabric Roiis (Surtees) 310 Two blue copes of 
*clotheimperialle. 1706 J. Garpiner tr. Rapin on Gardens 
(1728) 19 Then her gay gilded front th’ Imperial *Crown 
Erects aloft. 1746-7 Hervey AZed/t. (1818) 137 See the im- 
perial crown, splendid and beautifully grand! 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., linperial*drink. 1897 Actautt Syst. Afed. 111. 
21 Plain water, barley water, lemonade or imperial drink 
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may be allowed at will. 1615 Markuam Eng. Housew, 1. 
iii. (1668) 104 To make the Emperial *water. 1769 Mrs. 
Rarratp Eng. Housckpr. (1778) 327 To make Imperial 
Water. 1881 Porcelain Works, Worcester 35 The Persian 
turquoise, Imperial *yellow, mauve, Celeste, and other ena- 
mels present an interesting series, 1884 Chr. World (Fam. 
Circle ed.) 4 Nov. 260,4 Amongst tbe favourite colours are 
imperial yellow, Nile blue. 


B. sd. 
1. A member of the Emperor’s party; a soldier 
of the Imperial troops: =IMPERIALIST 1. 


¢ 1524 Be. oF BatH in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. 1. 320 The 
Imperialles shall shortly receyve large sommys off monye. 
1563 GotpiNc (ttle) Tbe Historie of Leonard Aretine con- 
cerning the Warres betwene the Imperialls and the Gothes 
for tbe possession of Italy. 1630 A. Fohuson's Kingd, & 
Commw. 101 The Emperour and Germans, or if you please 
the Imperials. 1693 Ves. Cut. Teckely 1v. 58 The Imperials 
encamped as near themas possibly they could. 1890 T. W. 
Atuies Peter's Rock 329 It came to a fierce struggle be- 
tween tbe Italians on the Pope's side and the impenials. 


+b. A decree or statute of the Emperor. O6s. 

1614 SELDEN 7itl:s Hon. 21 That great Volum of Lawes 
.. comprehending a collection out of the Digests, Code, 
Nouells, and other Imperialls, was titled ta Bagidcxa, 

ce. An imperial personage. (In 16~17th c. used 
as=emperor.) 

1588 Suaks. 771. A. lv, iii. 93 A matter of brawle, betwixt 
my Vncle, and one of the Emperialls men. 1591 — Z7zvo 
Gent. u. iti. 5, 1..am going with Sir Protheus to the Im- 
perialls Court. * 1628 J). Gave Pract. The. (1629) 260 To 
quell and curbe the Seditious and Rebellious, to exact the 
Imperials Due, and mannagehis Force. 1841 Motiey Corr. 
(1889) I. iv. 89 At twelve the Imperials [Emperor and Em- 
press of Russia] retired and dismissed us. 

2. ta. A former Flemish coin of the value of 
25 rixdollars. ,Ods. 

1674 R. Goprrey /u7. & Ab. Physic 48 Glauber ..had 
receiv'd six hundred Imperials before hand. 1727-41 
Cuameers Cycl. s.v. Coin, Flemish Coins.—Those of gold 
are imperials [etc.]. .. Imperial, 11s. 34. 

b. A Russian gold coin, formerly valued at 10 
silver roubles, now at 15. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 324/1 Imperial, a Russian gold coin, 
of ro rubles... fhe English mint value of the imperial 
coined before 1763 has been given at 2/. 1s. 6d. ., The 
present value is 33s. 4d. 1897 Daily News 16 Jan. 3/2 The 
ukase .. orders that imperials and half-imperials shall be 
minted with the inscriptions ‘15 roubles’ and ‘74 roubles’ 
respectively. 

+3. Short for cloth imperial: see A. 10. Obs. 

1476 Pinmpton Corr. 37 As for your cope .. I send you a 
peice of baudkin, and another of impereal, to se whether ye 
will hafe of. 1483 Wardr. Ace. in Antig. Rep. (1807) I. 49 
ij canopies, one made of imperial, and the other of baldekyn. 
1876 Rock Jext, Fabr. v. 39 At the end of the twelfth 
century there was brought to England from Greece, a sort 
of precious silk, named /mperial 

4. A case or trunk for luggage, fitted on, or 
adapted for, the roof of a coach or carriage. Also 
the roof or top of a carriage itself (F. 7périale). 

1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) II. Gloss., /iperiaé, a 
leathered case, which is placed occasionally on the roof of 
the body [of the carriage] for the purpose of carrying cloaths, 
etc. safe. 1796 NELSON 22 June in Nicolas Désf. (1846) VII, 
p. Ixxxvi, In/a Vessel lately taken by my Squadron is an im- 
periale full of clothes belonging to a General Officer. 1825 
TY. H. Lister Granédy xiv. (1836) 97 The carriage with its 
ponderous trunks and towering imperials, was actually at 
the door. 1857 iucnes Yom Broz. i, Couriers and ladies’- 
inaids, imperials and travelling carriages, are an abomina- 
tion tome. 1875 J. H. Bennet Winter Aledit. u. xi. 392, 
1 was on the imperial or top of the diligence for the view, 
sitting next to the conductor. 

5. A trade name for various articles of special 
size or quality: cf. A. 8, 10. 

1858 Sinmonps Dict. Trade, ‘imperial, relating toroyalty; 
any thing large, as a large decanter. 

b. A size of paper: see A. 8b. 

ate Act 10 Anne in Lond, Gaz. No. 5018/3 For all Paper 
called..Imperial fine 16s... per Ream. 1790 Wotcotr (P. 
Pindar) Ff. to Sylv, Urban Wks. 1812 11. 261 His nice- 
discerning knowledge none deny On Crown, Imperial, 
Foolscap, and Demy. 1878 Print. Trades Frui, No. 25. 16 
The sheet is somewhat large—the length of imperial. 

ec. A kind of roofing-slate : see A. 8c. 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. xi. 395 The Welsh 
Slates... Imperials, 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. /éid. 396 Patent 
slating..at the present time..is composed of the Imperials, 
which are lighter, and much neater in appearance. 

d. Short for smperial water or drink: see A. 10. 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XX1. 829 Imperial, ginger-pop, soda- 
water, or lemonade. 

6. Short for zmpertal dome or roof: see A. 10. 

1826 Eimes Bibliogr. Dict. Fine Arts, Imperial,..a kind 
of roof or dome which, viewed in its profile, is pointed to- 
wards the top, and widens itself more and more in descend- 
ing towards its base. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. 

7. A game at cards. ? Ods. 

1798 Sporting Mag. X11. 31 A general description of the 
game of Imperial. 1847-78 Hatuiwett, /iferiad, a game 
at cards, mentioned as having been played by Henry VIII. 

8. A small part of the beard left growing be- 
neath the lower lip: so called because the Emperor 
Napoleon III wore his beard in this way. 

1856 Miss Birp Fxglishw. Aner. 366 Eccentricities of 
appearance in the shape of beards and imperials. | 1859 oO. 
W. Houmes Prof. Break/t. i. (1891) 4 A person with black 
whiskers and imperial. - 

Imperial/1, -yal, obs. ff. EMPYREAL. 

Imperialism (impi*ridliz’m). [f. IMPERIAL 
+-IsM: after zvpertalzs?.] 


IMPERIALIST. 


1, An imperial system of government; the rule | 


of an empcror, esp. when despotic or arbitrary. 

1858 West. Rev. Oct. 344 Vo lower the intellectual 
vigour of the nation,, .to exhibit to the world how the way- 
wardness of mind will yield beneath the compression of a 
stern resolution—these are the tasks set itself by Imperialism. 
1861 Prarson farly & AMlid. Ages Eng. xxxiv.\L.), Roman 
imperialism had divided the world into master and slave. 
1861 GoLow. Smitu /rish //ist. 18 There appears to be in 
the Keltic race a strong tendency to what is called Im- 
perialism. 1 Times 15 Oct., [mpertalism, or, indeed, any 
worse form of despotism. 1870 Daily News 8 Sept. 3 That 
this meeting begs to express its delight at the downfall of 
Imperialism in France, and the proclamation in lieu thereof 
of the Republic. : 

2. The principle or spirit of empire ; advocacy 
of what arc held to be imperial intcrests. In re- 
cent British politics, the principle or policy (1) of 
seeking, or at least not rcftsing, an extension of thc 

sritish Empire in directions wherc trading intercsts 
and investments require the protection of the flag ; 
and (2) of so uniting the different parts of the Iem- 
pire having separate governments, as to secure that 
for eertain purposcs, stich as warlike defencc, in- 
ternal commerce, copyright, and postal eommuni- 
cation, they shall be praetically a single state. 

In the United States, /szperialiso is similarly applied to 
the new policy of extending the rule of the American people 
over foreign countries, and of acquiring and holding distant 
dependencies, in the way in which colonies and dependen- 
cies are held by European states, 

a 1881 W. R. Gree Mise. “ss. Ser. 1. ii. 39 Under the pre- 
textof Imperialism and farsecing statesmanship, the habitial 
and hitherto incurable fault of our Governments especially 
of Tory Governments—has been to look toofar ahead. 1895 
Westm Gaz 15 Jan. 2/2 ‘The ixpansion of England '— 
with its frm grasp on the great possibilities of the New 
Englands beyond the sea, and its vivid realisation of the 
British Empire as ‘a world-wide Venice with the sea for 
streets ‘"—gave..a decisive impulse to what may be called, in 
the slang of the day, ‘the new Imperialism’. 1898 Deasly 
News 28 May 2,2 That odious system of blusterand swagger 
and might against right on which Lord Beaconsfield and 
his colleagues bestowed the tawdry nickname of Impe- 
rialixin, 1899 J. 1. Watton in Contemp. Rev. Mar. 34, 
I define Imperialism as a principle or formula of states- 
manship for interpreting the duties of government in rela- 
tion toempire. 1899 Lv. Rosesery in Dasly News 6 May 
4/2, 1 mean the greater pride in Empire which iy called Im- 
perialism... Sane Imperialism, as distinguished from what 
Umay call wild-cat Imperialism, is nothing but this—a larger 
patriotism. 

Imperialist (impi-rialist). (f. IMpenisy a. 
+-Ist: ef. F, gmpérialiste (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. An adherent of the (or an) empcror (usually, 
1600-1800, of the German Emperor) ; one of the 
emperor's party. 

1603 Knot.res //ist. Turks (J.), The imperialists imputed 
the cause of so shameful a flight unto the Venetians. 1644 
Vicars God in Afount 292 Our Romish adversaries the 
imperialists, even the most bloody and idolatrous Houpe of 
Austria. 165 B. Harris Laritval'’s [ron Age (ed. 2) 119 
Favouring the factions of the Guelphs, against the Gibel- 
lins, or Imperialists. 1677 1. Matuer Preval. Prayer 
(1864) 249 ‘The Emperour Marcus Aurelius going to war 
against the Quads, Vandals, Sarmats and Germans .. the 
Imperialists were so cooped up by their numerous Enemies. 
1785 W. THomson {atson’s Philip Il, vu (1839) 347 
Count Thorn, having in vain endeavoured to bring the 
Imperialists to an action..set out for Prague. 1835 ALison 
Enrope xxiti. (1854) 1V. 42 Sporck .. succeeded in joining 
the main body of the I mperialists. 

2. An advocate of imperial rule, or of an impcrial 
form of government. 

Esp. in France, an adherent of the Bonaparte family, under 
which the First and Second Empires were set up. 

1800 W. Taytor in Afonthly Mag. VILL. 599 These im- 
perious imperialists are so effectually served as to bespeak 
at the same time a law against their antagonists in courts 
not allied. 1817 J. Scotr Paris Rezis. (ed. 4) 315 People 
of all parties, royalists, imperialists, and republicans, affected 
..a fine indignant surprise at the hare suggestion. 

3. An advocate of ‘imperialism’ in British or 
American politics. 

1899 G. Wysxonam in Daily News 23 Jan. 7/5 An Imperia- 
list. .1s a man who does accept the fact that his country isa 
part, is, indeed, the head and heart of an Empire scattered 
the whole world over. 1899 IVesén:. Gaz. 26 Jan. 2/2 An 
Imperialist is one who..does not hesitate to do what is 
necessary to provide for the defence and development of the 
Empire. 1899 J. L. Watton in Contemp. Rev. Mar. 306 
‘The Imperialist feels a profound pride in the magnificent 
heritage of empire won by the courage and energies of his 
ancestry, and bequeathed to him subject to the burden of 
many sacred trusts. 1899 Na¢ion (N.Y.) 27 Apr. 303/2 Eng- 
lish setters-on of American Imperialists are just now loud in 
their cries that America must not ‘retreat’. They trust we 
have too much pride and resolution to turn tail in the 
Philippines. 

4. attrib. or as adj. Adhering or pertaining to 
imperialism ; imperialistic. 

1868 FREEMAN Norn, Cong. 11. vii. 79 The first of the series 
of German or other Imperialist prelates. 1879 GreEN Read. 
Eng. Hist. xx. 103 The imperialist theories of the lawyers of 
his father’s court. 1898 Speaker 31 Dec. 770 The English 
people is neither Imperialist nor Jingo. 1899 J. Putitzer 
in Daily News 2 May 4/3 The new departure from our 
{U.S.] constitutional government which the present impe- 
rialist policy means. | 

Imperiali'stic, ¢. [f. prec.+-1c.] Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of imperialists or im- 
perialism. 

1879 Batpw. Brown in Daily News 30 Sept. 2/2 That 


86 


Imperialistic rather than Imperial policy, whose tinsel | 


glitter her keen and thrifty eye would at once have 
detected and despised. 1893 / ses 2 Jan. 9 2 He de- 
nounced the imperialistic leanings of the richer classes and 
of the clergy of the Established Church. 1894 Dudbiiu 
Rev, July 110 When, in an imperialistic age brutalism was 
spreading downwards. : : 

Hence Imperiali‘stically a/v., in an imperial- 
istie way, after the manner of an imperialist. 

1881 World 11 May 11 2 ‘he little chapel over which 
Monsignor Goddard has presided so imperialistically. 1895 
Johannesburg Standard 3 Aug. 4 Vhe Colonist .. [1s] Im- 
perialistically loyal as far as is consistent with Colonial 
Conceit. ; : 

Imperiality (impi-ri,xliti). Also 6 empery- 
alite, 7 imperialitie. [f. Irena. a.+-ITY.] 

+1. Impcrial rank, power, or authority. Ods. 

1534 WuiTinton 7ullyes Offices ut. (1540 163 Manlius 
added more dayes to occupy the roume of his dictature or 
emperyalite than was due by the law. 1611 Frorio, 
Imperialita, Empiry, Impenality. 1629 tr. /ferodian 
(1635) 5 Uhey .. were .. deposed from their Imperialitie. 

2. As a humorous title for an emperor or im- 
perial personage ; also colicetively = imperial per- 
sonages | cf. royally’). 

1870 Dickens Lett. 111. 298 That the wind will pass over 
his Imperiality on the sands of France I have not the 
slightest doubt. 18978 Oviva /rtendsh. Il, a. 118 They 
should not educate Royalties and Imperialitics : they are 
much nicer when they can only say How-do. 

* Erroneously, An imperial right or privilege. 

In Webster 1828, with misprinted quot. from Tooke, in 
which the correct word is IMreRtacty, q. v. Hence copied 
into later Dicts. : csc 

Imperialize (impi--ridlsiz), v. 
(f. Inrentan a. +-12E.] 

+1. txtr. To act imperially, act the part of an 
emperor or absolute ruler. Odés, 

1634 Sin 1. Hersert 7rav. 157 They delight in tyranny 
and account Emperializing a qualitte proper for great 
Versonages. ; 

+ 2. irans. To rendcr impcrial; to attach to the 
party of the Emperor (e.g. against the MS oe , 

1639 Furver /loly War iu. xxiv. 1647) 160 The Romanists 
cast away the witnesse of all Imperialized authours then 
living. 

3. To render imperial ; to causc to be, or bclong 
to, an empirc, or an imperial policy. 

1805 imes in Spirit Pub. Fruls, (186) 1X. 53 Whether 
.-their favourite luxury would be imperialized by the coro- 
nation to double their usual price. 1849 /raser's Alag. 
XAXXIX. 362 Those trading classes who would respect 
almost any constituted authority, or imperialised gensdarme 
who would keep the peace. 1878 Scrténer's Alag. XV. 113/1 
Napoleon's scheme for imperializing Mexico. 1880 L. Wat- 
wacr Seu-//ur 210 Vhe expression of the cold, sharp, eagle 
features, imperialized in his countrymen [the Romans] by 
sway of the world through so inany generation, 1 
McCartuy Oven Trmes 1V. 444 It was all part of an im- 
perialising policy. : : ; 

Ilence Imperializa'tion, the action of impcrial- 
izing. 

1878 .V. Azer. Rev. CXXVIL. 405 The Government have 
blundered fatally in their struggles afier * imperialization ’. 

Imperially (impieriali), adv. [f. Impenian 
a.+-Ly?.] 

1. In an imperial manner; as, or by, an emperor 
or supreme ruler; with commanding dcmcanour 
or style, majestically ; autocratically ; in relation 
io, or in the way of attachment to, the empirc. 

1550 Nicotts 7/iueyd. 70 The prynces oftentymes vsed that 
same custome imperially and by constraincte. 1570 T. Nor- 
Ton tr. Novels Catech. (1853) 196 God .. alone may every- 
where glortously reign, imperially rule, and triumph. a 1661 
Ferrer HWorthies 1. (1662) 297 His Sur-name, [Siveyer] so 
contemptible in English, sounds impenaly and kpisco- 
pally when latinized [Severus]. @ 1704 T. Brows /'vaise 
Dronkenness Wks, 1730 1. 37 She reigns imperiatly in 
Germany and Denmark. 1844 Mrs. Brownixnc Lady 
Geraldine \vi, She smiles them down imperially. 1881 
Daily News 19 May 5 The project..having been Imperially 
approved, passed in the usual course the Council of State. 

b. Comd., as impertally- minded. 

1890 Spectator 3 May, From the point of view of an im- 
perially-minded Englishman. . 

2. Heraldry. Imperially crowned: said of eharges 
represented with an imperial crown, as distinguished 
from a ducal or other coronet : cf. DUCALLY. 

1823 Crass Technol. Dict., [mperially crowned, an epithet 
for any charge, arms, crest, or supporters that are crowned 
with a regal crown. 1864 BouTect //er. Hist. & Pop. xix. 
303 A lion rampant guardant or, imperially crowned ppr. 

Impe‘rialness. 7vare. [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
Imperial quality, dignity, or style ; also (with pos- 
sessive) as a humorous title. 

1701 Bevertey Afoc. Quest. 33 Let us..Compute the 
Time, from Constantines Celebrated: Victorious Christian 
Imperialness, An. 312 to 475. 1890 ///ustr. Lond. Neves 
26 July 106 3 It was pitiful..to see her imperialness strain 
and fret at the silken meshes of love. 

Imperialty (impieridlti,. rave. [f, Ipertan 
+-TY, after royal-ly.] 

+1. Imperial state or government, empire. Ods. 

1600 W. Watsox Decacordon (1602) 173 The particular 
common-wealtbs, and regall Maiesties of England, France, 
Ireland, Scotland .. together with the Imperialty of Casar. 
/bid, 331 \mperialtie, and absolute raigne, rule, and autho- 
ritie. 1616 R. SHELDON AViracles Antichrist 165 (T.) A 
short Roman imperialty or empire, which followed upon the 
destruction of the sixth. 


Also 7 em-. 


IMPERIOUS. 


2. An imperial right or privilege; a tax levied 
by an empcror or empress. (Cf. royalty.) 

1799 W. Yooxer I iew Russian Emp. V1, 531 The late 
empress having .. relinquished her tmperialties on the 
private mines.  /bir1. 537 Vhese deliveries ceased with the 
other imperialties which the empress relinquished. 


+Impevrible, a. Oés. rare. [f. Im-2 + *perible, 
f. L. ferire to perish: see -1BLE.] = IMPEMSHABLE. 


1614 SyLvesteR Litt. Bartas 761 O is there not another 
life intperible, Sweet to the guiltlesse, to the guilty terrible? 

Imperice, Impericke, obs. ff. Exvress, Em- 
prric, Imperie, var. of Imvery Ods. 

Imperil (imperil), v. Also 6-9 em-. [f. 
Eey- 1, Im-1+ Peri sd.) trans. To bring into or 
put in peril ; to endanger, hazard, risk. 

a. 1596 Spexsrr /. Q. Iv. iv. 10 Bragzadochio .. never 
thought. .I}lis person to eniperill so in fight. 1650 Bi. /)s- 
colluninium 53 (It) will..emperil the. Common-Wealth. 
1856 Frovve //ist. Eng. (1858) 1. ii. 95 By the scandat of 
their lives they emperilled the stability of theirorder. 1862 
Merivace A'om. Emp. xii. (1865) V. 68 A professional emu- 
lation. .emperilled the tranquillity of the city. 

B. 1632 3. Josson A/ayy. Lady u. Chorus, Will 1.. 
imperill the innocence, and candor of the Author, by his 
calumnie ? 1775 Asi, da (.-not used), to endanger. 
1849 Grote Greree uu. xlill, V. 300 Sicily..was already 
sutticiently intperiled by its Gumilatle enemies in Africa. 
1856 Frotne A/ist. Ang. (1858) 11. vii. 191 Life and pro- 
perty were inperilled by an insecure succession. 

tlence Imperilled, -iled ff/. a. ; also Impe‘ril- 
ment, the action of imperilling, or eondition of 
being imperiled. 

1843 Canivce /'ast & Pr.1. ii, Fearful imperilment of the 
victory, 1846 Grote Greece t. xvi. 1.551 Whe Dioscuri as the 
protectors of the imperiled mariner. 1868 rownine Wing 
4 Bk. v. 1185 Cruelty, Oppression and imperilment of life. 
1870 //lustr. Lond. News 29 Oct. 438 The means of saving 
or helping to save 19,687 imperilled lives. 

+Imperrillous, a. Ots. rare. [f. Im-' + 
PentLous ; after prec.) ? Perilous, dangerous. 

1645 J. Boxp Occasus Oceid. 68 Voth were taken away, 
by a kind of imperillous disease. 

+Imperio'sity. Oés. rave. [f.1.. mperios-ns 
IurEtoucs +-1TY.J fmperiousness, arrogance. 

1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. / (1655) 138 These exorbitances 
of those sons of [li..created a very great disgust. .and 
many well enough affected Ww their Empire, did exceedingly 
blame their imperiosity. 

Imperious (impierias), a. Also 6-7 em-. 
(ad. L.. ¢aperids-us possessed of command, com- 
manding, imperious, f. zvzfertim eommand: see 
-ous. Cf. F. tmpértewx (15th c. in Watz.-Darm,).] 

+1. Having the rank of, or belonging to or be- 
fitting, an emperor or supreme ruler; IMPERIAL. 

¢1586 Cress Prmproke /’s, Lxxxtx. ix, The orders 
Which his imperious liand for laws shall signe. 1588 
Snaks. /0t. A. iv. iv. 81 King, be thy thoughts Imperious 
like thy name. ¢1§92 MarLown Afassacre Paris u. vy, 
“Vis nore than kingly or emperious. 1632 Heyvwoop 2nd 
ft. fron Age u. i. Wks. 1874 IIT. 380 Thetis, The Em- 
Perious goddesse of the Sea. ¢1650 Don elliants 118 
Most mighty Sophy of Syconia, and imperious Soldan of 
this great Persian Monarchy. 1703 Pore 7hebais 257 Can 
this imperious lord forget toreign? : 

+2. Exercising a commanding influence; ruling, 
sovereign, dominant ; having a coinmanding posi- 
tion, aspect, demeanour, ete.; majestic, stately. 
Oés, (or merged in 3 or 4). 

1592 Daniet Compl. Rosamond Wks. (1717) 39, I joy’d 
the happiest Warmth... That ever yet imperious Veauty 
tasted. 1596 Drayvtos Legends iii. 474 At is Eemperious, 
both o'r Love and Hate. 1613 Purcuas /’lgrimage (1614) 
366 Three Artes, that exercise most imperious power over 
the mindes of men; Physicke,.. Keligion,.. Mathematicall 
Sciences. 1638 Sin T. Hersert /rav. ved. 2) 127 A hrave 
Castle .. mounted upon an imperious hill. /é¢. 182 The 
imperious Mountaine Tauius. 1649 JER. Tavcor Gt. Exemp, 
ni. viii. 59 Faith and Repentance, those two potent and im- 
perious faculties. a 1680 utter Remains 1759) 1.264 For 
to instruct is greater than to rule, And no Command's s'im- 
perious as a School. 1812-19 Crasse Zales, Dumb Orat. 
54 To his experience and his native sense He join‘d a bold 
imperious eloquence. ; g ; : 

3%. Overbearing, domineering, dictatorial. (The 
prevailing modern sense.) 

158s [implied in Imreriovsty 2]. _ 1574 Wuitcirt Def. 
Aansw. 1. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 164 By this word. all kind 
of domination is not signified, but that which is joined with 
a certain imperious cruelty. 1579-80 NortH Plutarch 
(1676) 802 The over-licentious and imperious tyranny of 
Dionysius. 1613 Heywoop Braz. Age iv. Wks. 1874 111. 
232 Th’ Emperious Queene Doth tyranize ore captiue Her- 
cules. 1653 R. Sanoers hysiogn. 76 An imperious com- 
manding woman, that wears the Breecbes. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 231 ? 2 [She] had from her Infancy discovered 
so imperious a Temper (usually called a High Spirit). 1859 
‘Tennyson Geraint & Entd 1g0 A youthful face, Iinperious, 
and of haughtiest lineaments. 1879 Froupe Czsar vii. 62 
A proud, imperious aristocrat, contemptuous .. of popular 
rights. e 7 i 

4. Urgent, absolute, overmastering, imperative. 

141 [implied in [mreRiousLy 3], 1623 BINGHAM Xenophon 
30 The day before he sent an Imperious commandement to 
deliuer vp our armes, and now this day he imploied mes- 
sengers about a truce. 1663 CowLey Verses & Ess., Ode 
Liberty i, Now wild Ambition with impertous force Rides, 
rains, and spurs them like th’ unruly Horse. 1789 eExTHAM 
Princ. Legisl. xiii. § 4 ‘Vhe laws of honour..make it an im- 
perious duty to succour the weak. | 1877 E. R. Conver Sas. 
Faith ii. 47 The imperious necessity which urges us, 1 
H. Drummono Ascent Alan 278 Hunger was early seen..to 
be the first and most imperious appetite of all living things. 


IMPERIOUSLY. 


Imperiously  impioriasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY+.J In an imperious manner. 

+1. In the way of supreme or absolute rale, 
imperially, sovereignly; with a commanding aspect, 
majestically. Ods. 

1596 Drayton Legends iv. 487 Those which late im- 
periously controld me. 1603 Kwnottes //ist, Turks (1638) 
to7 The proud Mamalukes ..imperiously commanded as 
great Lords ouer the rest of the people. 1634 Sir T. Her- 
Bert Trav. 188 Imperiously inthronized upon a brazen 
Mount. [1839 Fraser's Hag. XIX. 127 He lived..with the 
convention, conventionally... with tbe empire, imperiously.] 

2. In a domineering manner; overbearingly, 


arrogantly. 

1555 Eves Deeades 62 Imperiously and with cruel coun- 
tenaunce commaundinge the kynge. .togyue them vytayles. 
1617 Morvson /t7#. 011. 149 That England is. .the Purgatory 
of Servants. . because they ..use their Servants imperiously. 
1659 Geutl. ponte (260°) 33 To..behave themselves dis- 
dainfully and imperiously. @1797 H Watpote Men. Geo, 
72 (1847) III. v. 108 His natural temper..was imperiously 
blunt, haughty and contemptuous, 1871 H. Ainswortit 
Tower Hill 1. xv,‘ See to it, or dread my resentment ’, cried 
Henry, imperiously. 

3. In the way of an absolute command or de- 
mand ; Ly overmastering necessity ; urgently. 

1sqt Barses Hs, 1573) 319'2 Which thyng I doe geue 
for a counsell, and doe not commaunde it tmperiously. 1603 
ond 't. Return fr. Paruass. v.i. \Arb,) 64 At what dore 
must we imperiously beg. 1803 [. JEFFERSON IS“r1/. 11830) 
III. 503 Where circumstances imperiously oblige us to 
a prompt decision. 1855 Motiry Dutch Kep. v. ii. (1866) 
685 So soon as his presence should no longer be imperiously' 
required. 1875 H. C. Woon Vherap. 11879) 664 Every 
known substance refuses more or less imperiously tv allow 
the passage of electricity. 7 

imperlousness (impierissnés). [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being imperious. 
+1. Imperial character or dignity ; absolute rule 
or sovereignty; empire. Ods. 

1574 Wuitairt Def dunsw, 1. Wks. (Parker Soc.) [. 151 
Neither is this word ‘ evepyérac * of any such imperiousness, 
that Christ should forbid his disciples the name. 1630 &. 
Johnson's Ningd. & Comniw. 508 Hee .. gave way to his 
sonne Bajacet to fill the chaire of impertousnesse. 1670 
Nareoxoucn JFrul. in Aee. Sev. Late Voy, t. (1711) 103 
This they do to shew their Greatness and Imperiousness. 

2. Overbearing character, disposition, or manner ; 
domineering, arrogance. 

@ 1613 Oversury A IY ife Whs. (1638) 139 His other Beast 
Imperiousnes, is yet more proudly loaden. 1673 Lady's 
Call, 11. ii. 2 14.70 The imperiousness of a woman do’s often 
raise those storms, wherein her self is shipwrack'd. 1779-81 
Jounson L. 7., Swift Wks. III. 409 He [Swift] apparently 
flattered his own arrogance by an assumed imperiousness, in 
which he was ironical only to the resentful. 1870 S/ertator 
19 Nov. 1376 [he imperiousness of which, when identified 
with Germany, Germans were in a degree proud. 

3. Overmastering or imperative quality, urgency. 

1667 Pepys Diary 22 Oct., Which Sir J. Duncom)b 
answered with great imperiousness and earnestness. 1828 
Tytter Hist. Seot. (1864) 1. 228 The imperiousness of his 
demands experienced an immediate relaxation. 1894 
Chicago Advauce 4 Jan., Yielding to a sweet imperiousness 
which they could not resist, the tired mother and her 
daughters descended from the wagon. 

+Impe'rish, v. Ols. [Another form of Em- 
PERISH vapp. f. OV. empetrer, empirer, perh. 
associated with fertsh).] ¢rans. To impair, injure, 
make worse, 

1494 Fanyanx Chrox. vii. 386 By reason of great plente of 
rayne whiche in that season fyll..y* bokes were greatly im- 
perisshed. 1545 Raynotp Ayrth Maukynde ww. vi. (1634) 
197 Weedes..among the good hearbs, will deforme and im- 
perish the good grace of them. 158 J. Hooker Girakd. 
frel.in [Tolinshed 1. 44/1 His vertues verie much imperished 
and blemished. 1603 Dekker, etc. Grissi/ i. ii. (1841) 41, 
I thouzht (by the syntheresis of my soul) I had not been 
imperished.. ok 

Imperishability (impe:rifabiliti). [f next: 
see -IT¥.} The quality of being impcrishable ; 
imperishableness. 

1813 T. Bussy Lucretins ut. Comment. iii, He could not 
. admit the imperishability of the invisible compound of the 
soul. @ x82z Surcrey Ass. & Lett., Fut. State Camelot) 81 
In what manner can this concession be made an argument for 
its imperishability? 1855 Mitma~ Lat. Chr. xiv. iii. (1864) 
1X.%134 [Aquinas] repudiates ., the Eternity of matter, the 
imperishability of the universe, 

Imperishable (imperifab’l), a. [f. Im-2+ 
PERISHABLE: cf. F. mpérissable (Cotgr. 1611).] 
That cannot perish; not subject to decay; inde- 
structible, immortal, everlasting, enduring. 

1648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. t. v. § 1. 37 Immacu- 
late and imperishable formes. 1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. 
Hist. Wks. 1842 11. 509 That their gods should be repre- 
sented under a human form, they thought derogatory to 
beings uncreated and imperishable. 1842 Worpsw. Grace 
Darling 13 But, verily, good deeds Do no imperishable 
record find Save in the rolls of heaven. 1874 Symoxws SA. 
Maly 5 Greece (1898) I. xi. 212 This .. they owe partly to 
the imperishable nature of baked clay. 

Imperishableness (impe'rifab’lnés).  [f. 
prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being imperish- 
able; indestructibility, immortality. 

1803-10 Coteripce Friend (1837) ILI. 111 The imperish- 
ableness of a spiritual nature. 1847-8 De Quincey /70- 
testant. Wks. VIII. 125 The aera truths, by their own 
imperishableness, defeat the mortality of languages. 1881 
H. H. Gises Double Standard 44 Scarceness alone is not a 


eeeoent qualification, nor imperisbableness, nor portable- 
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Imperishably (impe'rifabli), a/v. [f as 
prec. + -LY%.) Jn an imperishable manner; in 
such a way as not to perish ; indestructibly. 

1816 Byron Ch. Har. it. Ixvii, Like yonder Alpine snow, 
Imperishably pure beyond all things below. 1855 Mitsan 
Lat. Chr. xi. ii. (1864) IX. 75 This was ere long to be em- 
bodied in Poetry and more imperishably in Art. 1878 Baye 
Purit. Rew. ii. 39 Shakespeare .. expressed it perfectly and 
imperishably, 

+I-mperite, a. (s/.) Obs, [ad. L. smperit-us 
inexperienced, unskilled, f. 7z- \IM--) + ferit-us 
experienced (cf. ex-ferir7 to make trial of).) Un- 
skilled, ignorant; as sd. an unskilled or ignerant 
person. Hence + Imperitely a/v., ignorantly. 

1622 Cats Stat. Sewers (1647) 130 King Hen. 8. incor- 
porated the Physitians .. and gave them power by Charter 
to examine the Imperites. 1657 Tomtixson Renou's Disp. 
503 Vulgar apothecaries call this Syrupe Diacodium, but 
imperitely. 1708 Motreux Mabdelais v. xx, Rarely,the Con- 
comitants of the imperite Vulgar. 


Imperium (impieridm). [L., =command, 
supreme authority or power, sovereignty, dominion. ] 
Command; absolute powcr; supreme or imperial 


power ; EMprre. 

165: T. Goopwis IVs. (1852) IV. 144 All the operations of 
all the powersin it are immediately and entirely at the arbi- 
trary fuperium: and dominion of the soul. 1678 CuowortTn 
Intell, Syst. 1. iii. § 17. 163 We have no voluntary tperjnum 
at all upon the systole and diastole of the heart. 1838 42 
Arnoco Hist. Rome UI. xlvii. 431 The consul’s 2pertum, 
his absolute power of life and death. 1870 E. Mu.rorp 
Nation x. 166 (Stanf.) The sovereignty of the nation in- 
volves the right which is described in its formal phrase, as 
the imperium or eminent domain. _ f 

b. Lat. phr. /apfertun in imperio, an empire 
within an empire, an independent or supreme 
authority exercised or claimed within the juris- 
diction of another authority. 

1752 Cuesterr. Lett. fo Son 6 Jan., If he will not.. 
admit their tfertim tn tmperto .. it becomes meritorious 
..to depose him. 1790 J. Aoams As. (1854) IX. 564 Our 
new government is an attempt to divide a sovereignty; a 
fresh essay at faferiunt in imfperio. 1886 Mra. Lore in 
Contemp. Rez. July 133 No State or Federal Government 
would willingly constitute an fuperinnt tn turperio formed 
of one race unit. — y 

+Impe‘riwigged a. Ols. Periwigged. 

1611 Cotcr., Emperrugué,..imperiwigged, that weares a 
Periwig. 

Impermanence (imps-iminéns). [f. Imper- 
MANENT: see -ENCE; or f, Im. 2 + PERMANENCE.) 
The fact or condition of being impermanent ; want 
of permanence or continued duration. 

1796 Anna Seward Leff. (1811: [V. 263 Melancholy im- 
permanence of luman blessings! 1893 Huxtey Evolution 
& Ethics 4 The most obvious attribute of the Cosmos is 
its impermanence. 1894 Crockett Lilac Sun-bonne! 108 
The lucid impermanence of earliest dawn. 

Impermanency (impsuminénsi’. [f. as 
prec.: see -ENcY.] The quality or state of being 
impermancent. 

1648 W. Mountaccr Derout Ess. i. vi. § 2. 58 Distilling 
out of the serious contemplation of the mutability of all 
worldly happines, a remedy against the evill of that fickle- 
nes and impermanency. 1889 HowEt1s //azard New Fort, 
131 March had a fecling of impermanency from what had 
happened. z 

Impermanent (/imp3imanént), a. [f. Im. 2 
+ PERMANENT.) Not permanent or lasting ; un- 
enduring; transient. 

1653 H. More Coayect. Cabbal. iii. (1662) 98 That Adam 
is here condemned to a mortal, flitting and impermanent 
state, till he reach his ‘Ethereal or pure fiery Vehicle. 
176z Axxa Sewaro Let. Oct., Wks. 1810 |. p, xliv, The im- 
permanent pleasures of the eye. 1883 Howetts Homans 
Reason 1. 28 The sense of our impermanent relation to the 
parental roof comes to us very early in life. 

Impermeability (imp5im/abi‘liti). [f next 
+-1ry. Cf. F. taiperméabilité.) Vhe quality or 
state of being impermeable. 

1755 Frankutn Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 356 It does not appear 
to me that Pére Beccaria douhts of the absolute impermea- 
bility of glass in the sense I meantit. 1889 Nature 19 Sept., 
Conclusive evidence of the impermeability of the strata. 
1897 Daily News 30 July 5/7 He considered that the im- 
permeability of the balloon was unsatisfactory. 

Impermeable (imp31m/,4b1), @. [a. F. z- 
perméable (Rabclais), or ad. late L. sm permedbi lis, 
f. fin- (UM- 2) + fermeahilis PERMEABLE.) Not per- 
meable. 

1, That cannot be passed through or traversed ; 
impassable. 

1697 Evetyn Nuss. iv. 160 Attempts to discover the 
Nor-West and other hitherto impermeable Passages. 1808 
J. Barrow Colts, 1x. 466 Between them stretch'd the im- 
permeable main. 1854 HawrtHorne Eng, Note-Bks. (1879) 
11. 350 Charing Cross. .became absolutely impermeable. 

2. Physics. That does not permit the passage of 
water or other fluid, liquid or gaseous. 

1752 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLV II. 554 To demonstrate, 
that glass is not absolutely impermeable to the electric 
fluid. 1827 Stevart (laters CG. (1828) 205 A bed of hard 
and impermeable clay. 1878 Huxcey PAysiogr. 21 Those 
[rocks] which refuse to allow water to soak in are said to be 
impermeable. : F 

Hence Impe'rmeableness, the quality of being 
impermeable, impermeability ; 
adv., in an impermcable manner. 


Impe'rmeably | 


IMPERSONAL. 


3846 Worcester, /nifermeably. Dr. Allen. 1847 Crate, 
Impermeableness. A s 

Impermeated (imp33m/,c'téd), a. [f IM-* 
+ permeated, pa. pple. of PERMEATE v.] Not per- 
meated, traversed, or penetrated ; unpermeated. 

1808 J. Bartow Colunzb. ix. 50 A formless dark imper- 
meated mass. 1847-9 Topo Cycé. Anat. 1V. s21/1 A thin plate 
of bone, impermeated by vessels. 

Impermeator (imps uméje'ta1). [f. In-1 + 
late L. permedtor, agent-n. f. permedre to PER- 
MEATE.] In a steam-engine, an appliance for 
forcing oil into the cylinder in order to lubricate 
uniformly the walls of the cylinder and the piston, 

In recent Dicts. . a). 

Impermissible (impaimi'sibl), 2. [f. Im-2 
+ PERMISS{BLE,] Not permissible ; not to be per- 
mitted or allowed. 

1858 Sat. Rev. 30 Oct. 421/2 Morality is not allowed to say 
that the artist is on impermissible ground, for he is on the 
ground of real life. 1889 Licntroot Ess. ‘Supernat, Relig.’ 
181 He should constder it impossible and impermissible to 
suppose him guilty of any laches here. 

+Impermi‘xt, ¢. Ols. Also in-. fad. L. 
tinfermixt-us, f. im- (IM-*) + pernirxtus, f. per 
through, thoroughly + xfs mixed.) Uumixed, 
unmingled. Hence Impermi‘xtly ad/v., un- 
mixedly, without mixture. 

1629 Doxxe Ser. cx. IV. 535 Goodness impermist, in- 
temerate and indeterminate goodness. a 1631 /6rd INiv. 648 
Zeal cleanses us, but it must be Zeale impe:mixt as the Sun 
not mingled with our smoaky sooty factious affections. 1636 
Featty ( dazis Mys/, xix. 188 Where divers candies..in a 
room concur to enlighten the place, the light of them re- 
maineth inpermixt. 1677 Gate Crt. Gensiles ww. 283 It 
belongs to the Deitie to diffuse it self through althings im- 
permixtly. but nothing through it. 

+Impermu table, «. Oés. [f. IM-? + PER- 
MUTABLE.] Not permutable; unchangeable. 

1528 Roy Acde Ae Arb.) 108 Whose verite is impermu- 
table. 555 Even /ecaces 146 Wee see this order to Lee 
impermutable, 1678 R. R[vussett] Geder i. ii. 1. xiv. 203 
In Bodies there is somewhat imgermutable .. which cannot 
be taken away. : 

Imperour, -owr, -ur, obs. ff. Emperor. 

Imperscri‘ptible, ¢. [f. Im-2+ *ferscripti- 
ble, t. L. persertbére to put anything to paper, to 
write out, write down, register.) For which no 
written authority can be adduced ; unrecorded. 

1832 Lewis Use 4 Ab, Pol. Terms iit. 31 An_imperscrip- 
table right is a right which was prior to the social compact. 
@ 1843 SoutHey Doetor cexli. (1862) S60 He frequent'y 
found cause to exercise the imperscriptible and inalienable 
right of altering and improving his own work. 

+Imperscru table, 2. Ols. [ad. L. imer- 
scriitdlil-rs, f. im- IM-=) + perseritdre to search 
through, examine into: sce -BLE.] Not to Le 
searched out; unsearchable, inscrutable. 

1§26 Jilgr. Perf. (1531) 64 b, The dispensacyon of god is 
imperscrutable & farre beyonde mannes reason. 1652 GauLe 
Magastrom. 51 Are there not many naturall things imper- 
scrutable tohumane curiosity? 168: Gianvite Sadducrsmus 
1. 137 Lhe Nction of a Spirit is so difficult and imperscru- 
table. 

Hence +Imperscru'tableness, 
ness, inscrutableness. 

1664 H. More A/:st. /n77. 420 The Incomprehensibleness 
and Imperscrutableness of tie Divinity of our >aviour. 

+Imperse'verant, z.! Vis. [f. IM- 4+ PEt- 
SEVERANT.] Not persevering, wanting in perse- 
verance. 

1594 Pe. ANprewes Sermt. bef. QO. Elic. Hampton Crt. in 
init., Nhe Sodomites are an example of impenitent wilful 
sinners; and Lot's wife of tmperseverant and relapsing 
righteous persons. 

Imperseverant, a.2: sce IMPERCKIVERANT a. 

Impersistent (impaisi‘siént), a. [f. Im-- + 
PERSIStENT.] Not persistent or enduring. 

1888 Hl. ‘If. Brown in Frnd. Geol. Soe. (1889) XLV. 1.7 An 
eroded and impersistent bed of hard, fine-grained, Coal- 
measure sandstone. 


Impersonal (imp3‘1sanil), a. and sd. Also 6 


unsearchable- 


imparsonall. (ad. late L. tmpersonal-is, f. im- 
(Im- 2) + persdndlis PERSONAL, Cf. F. taperson- 
nel.) 


A. adj. 1. Gram. A term applied to verbs when 
used only in the third person singular, as 7¢ razz, 
it freezes, me thinks, ME. me hungreth, lest it 
ofthinke him. 


In Gr. and L., an impersonal vb, had no pronoun subject, 
e.g. vet, Pluit, it rains; hence some have denied the name 
in English to verbs that have the subject 74. Otbers have 
applied the term usifersonal to all verbs used only in the 
third person singular, whether with or without a pronoun 
subject. Impersonal verbs do not form a sharply defined 
class, since many ordinary verbs have imper<onal construc- 
tions; in English, also, many verbs were formerly used im- 
personally which are now used in all the persons. i 

1sz0 WHiTINTON Vlg. (1527) 2b, If it be a verbe imper- 
sonal. 1830 PacsGr. Introd. 36 Verbes imparsonalles have 
no more but the thyrde parsone syngniar. 1553 Uoatt 
Flowres 11 (R.) Wher note that verbes impersonalles be 
oftentimes turned into personalles. a 1637 13. Jonson Eng. 
Gram. xvi, A verb is divided two tnanner of ways. First, mm 
respect of persons, it is called personal, or impersonal. 1824 
L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 170 AAs the word imper- 
sonal implies a total absence of persons, It 1s improperly 
applied to those verbs which havea person. 1841 LaiHam 
Eng. Lang. xxi. 319 These three [nescents, methinks, me 


IMPERSONALITY. 


fists) are the only true Impersonal Verbs in the English 
language .. because no Pronoun accompanies them. 1850 
Jbid. Ww, xxvii. 342 In the old language impersonal verbs, or 
rather the impersonal use of verbs, was commoner than at 
present. ; 

+b. By extcnsion, applied to other parts of 
speech which have no inflcxions. Oés. 

¢162z0 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 32 A word impersonal 
is quhilk in al formes of speach keepes one face, and this is 
adverb or conjunction. 1658 Puitcirs, Jpersonal, a term 
used in Gramar, and signifieth that word whether pronoun 
or verb which hath but one termination for all the three 
persons, or at least which wanteth a termination for one of 
them. [1880 Lewis & Snort Lat. Dict., Jinpersdndativus 
(sc. szodus), the impersonal mood, i.e. the infinitive. ] 

2. Not pertaining to or connected with any parti- 
cular person or persons; having no personal refer- 
ence or connexion: said of things. 

1630 Bratuwait Lng. Gentlent (1641) 22 This unbounded 
fury may seeme to have a two-fold relation; cither as it is 
proper and personall or popular and impersonall. 1841 
Emerson Addr., Method of Nature Wks, (Bohn) 11. 231 
What is Genius but finer love, a love impersonal, a love 
of the .. perfection of things? 1864 Sat, New. XVIL1. 
435/1 The most purely impersonal considerations of public 
duty. 1880 Darly 7e/. 9 July, The jewels and other ap- 
pointments of the harem are quite impersonal, belonging to 
the establishment and not to any of their successive wearers. 

3. Not possessing or endowed with personality ; 
not existing or manifested as a person. 

184z Maxninc Serm., Myst. Stn (1848) 1. 4 It is most 
necessary for us ever to bear in mind the personality of 
Satan; for we are often wont to speak of sin, as we do of 
sicknesses or plagues, as if it were an impersonal thing. 1863 
E.V. Neate Anal. Th. & Nat. 95 Ieraclitus..seemed to 
have calied up a rival impersonal Deity, who inust swallow 
up the personal gods of the popular faith. 1875 Poste Gaius 
1, (ed. 2) 64 Slaves heing regarded as impersonal men. 

B. sé. 1. Gram. An impersonal verb. 

1612 Brinstey Pos. Parts (1669) 40 How are Impersonals 
declined? They are. . only formedin the third Person singular, 
through all Moods and Tenses. 1845 Stoppart in Facycd. 
Metrop. (1847) 1. 63/1 Vhe impersonals are of two kinds, 
active and neuter. 

2. An impersonal thing or creature; an impcr- 
sonality. vare. 

1796 Burke Regic. Peace w. Wks. IX. 11 All those 
blessings..on him who found out abstraction, personifica- 
tion, and impersonals. In certain cases they are the first of 
all soporifics. 

Impersonality (impsisonzxliti). [f. IMper- 
SONAL +-ITY.] The quality or condition of being 
impersonal ; absence of personality. 

1769 SirW. Drarerin Zuninus Lett. iv. 24 Junius. .is pleased 
to tell me, that he addresses himself to me personal/y: 1 shall 
be glad to see him. It is his gpersonadsty that | complain 
of. 18971 Daily News 26 Sept., The strangest thing to note 
is the impersonality of the events—the ancentrsliable char- 
acter of the movement; the annihilation of individual in- 
fluence in the general rush. 1882 /*raser’s Mag. XXV1. 65 
‘The stability. .of artistic form: as contrasted with the fluc- 
tuating, changing impersonality of scientific fact. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 19 Sept. 2/2 Editorial impersonality must 
give place to distinct and familiar personality. 

b. An impersonal being or creation. 

1876 Humpnreys Coin-Coll, Man, xvii. 210 Idealised im- 
personalities of the deities of the Greek mythology. 1881 
Daily Tel. 12 Feb., Vhe monopoly of governing power in 
an impersonality called ‘the State’. 1897 W. b. Ker Zpic 
§ Rom, 288 Kingdoms, Church and Empire. Of those great 
impersonalities there was little known in Iceland. 

Impersonalize impsusonalsiz\, v. {[f. as 
prec. + -IZE.] ¢vans, Yo render impersonal. Ilence 
Impe:rsonaliza‘'tion, the action of rendering im- 
personal ; an impersonalized condition or form. 

1880 A. B. Grosarr Irllobie p. vi, When you try to get 
near either or both, you have the same mysterious and baf- 
fling impersonalization of them 

Impersonally (impsssenali), adv. [f. Iu- 
PERSONAL +-LY 2.) In an impersonal inanner. 

1. Gram. As an impersonal verb. 

1s80 Baret Alv. To Rdr. A vij b, Adicct. noteth a word 
Adiectiuelie taken ;.. /mper, Impersonallietaken. 1730-6 
Baicey (folio) s.v., The Verb Aas is used impersonally. 
1870 R. C. Jess Sophocles’ Electra (ed, 2) 152/2 Aegisthus 
used mapeort impersonally =/icetse? 

2. Without personal reference, connexion, or feel- 
ing ; without reference to any particular person. 

1881 H. James Portr. Lady xxxiii, He wished to describe 
him impersonally, scientifically. 1882 H. Srescer /?rinc. 
Sociol. § 533 VThe.. laws whicb originate from personal 
authority, have inequality as their common essential prin- 
ciple; while the laws which originate impersonally, in the 
consensus of individual interests, have equality as their 
essential principle. 

Impersonate (impd-isaneit), v, [f. L.type *22- 
personare, f, im- (IM-1) + persdna person: cf. in- 
corporare to INCORPORATE. | 

+1. /rans, To invest with an actual personality; 
to embody. Ods. 

1633 Eart Manca. A/ d/ondo (1636) 181 This soule of mine 
impersonated anew, and so inanimating my body againe. 

2. To invest with a supposed personality ; to re- 
present in a personal or bodily form; to personify. 

1624 Bevect Lef?. iii. 51 The rich man being in hell tor- 
ments (in whose wordes I doubt not but our Sauiour doth 
impersonate and represent the conceits of many men living 
in this world), 1755 Warsurton l’zew Bolingbroke’s Philos. 
iii. Wks. 1811 X11. 203 That the Jews and Christians, as well 
as the Heathens, impersonated Chance under the name of 
Fortune. 1883 Contemp, Rev. Dec. a The conscience of 
the community is impersonated in its Government. 
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b. To manifest or embody in one’s own person ; 
to typify. 

1855 Mitman Lat, Chr. ut. vi. (1864) II. 81 His age 
acknowledged Benedict as the perfect type of the highest 
religion, and Benedict impersonated his age. 1863 KtxcLakr 
Crimea 1) 1[St. Arnand] impersonated with singular exact- 
ness the idea which our forefathers had in their minds when 
they spoke of what they called ‘a Frenchman’. 1874 Stusns 
Const. I/ist. 1. 11. 27 His position was dignified and iimpor- 
tant, as impersonating the unity of the race. 

3. ‘Io assume the person or character of; to play 
the part of ; to act (a charactcr); to personate. 

gs M. Davies A then. Brit. 1. 185 The Master and Dis- 
ciple of the Dialogues often think fit .. to impersonate other 
more surprizing Actors. 1863 Mrs. C. Crarxe Shaks. 
Char x. 257 None but persons of imagination and quick 
feeling should presume to impersonate any of his characters. 

licence Impe-rsonated ///. a. =next. 

a@1790 T. Warton (Mason), ‘Ihe impersonated vices and 
virtues. 1878 GLapstone Prim. Homer xiii. 153 Of the 
impersonated Unseen no poet has made such effective em- 
ployment. 

Impersonate (imps-isonct), ~/. a. [Short 
for impersonated, on analogy of other ppl. adjs. 
in -ate, -aled; see-ATE2,] Lembodicd in a person ; 
invested with personality; impcrsonated. 

18z0 Keats /sabedla 1, If love impersonate was ever 
dead. 1834 Lp. Houcnton Jem. Many Scenes, Spartans 
at Thermopyle (1843) 51 Heroic Dignity, impersonate In 
awful phantoms at J. Hamitton doses iv. (1870) 68 
We expect to find..the Sacred Scribe his own volume im- 
personate and alive. 

Impersonation (impaisaué'fan), [n. of action 
from IMPERSONATE v.] 

1. The action of impersonating or fact of being 
impersonated ; representation in personal or bodily 
form ; personification. 

1800 Collins’ Poems 128 note (Jod.), We include the Imper- 
sonation of Passions, Affections, Virtues and Vices, 1851 
Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) 1. App. 387 In figurative repre: 
sentation there is always impersonation. 

b. concr. An instance of this; a person or thing 
impersonating or representing a principle, idca. etc. 

1831 CaRLYLE Sart. Wes. mi. vi, Man..the visible Manifes- 
tation and Impersonation of the Divinity. 1840 Dickexs 
barn, Rudge w, The very impersonation of guod-humour 
and blooming beauty. 1850 Merrware Rom, Emp, (1865 
11. xvi. 236 He proclaimed himself... the supreme iimpersona- 
tion of the laws 

2. The dramatic representation of a charactcr. 

1825 Gentl, Mag. XCV. 1. 332/2 Mer (Mrs. Siddons’) sub. 
lime impersonation of that heroic woman. 1881 A thenzum 
No. 2811. 3481 For Herr Reichmann’s impersonation of the 
leading +6/e no words of praise could be too high. 

Impersonative (impS‘isoneltiv), 2. [f. Is- 
PERSUNATE % : sec -ATIVE.] Ilaving the faculty 
of impersonating ; of the nature of or relating 
to histrionic impersonation. 

1886 Pal! Mall G. 9 Sept. 4/2 When she has thoroughly 
assimilated her lessons .. then her impersonative talent will 
have unhindered way, 1890 /éid. 2 June 3/2 He cannot 
make the novelist’s characters live again. [lis talent is 
allusive, not impersonative. 

Impersonator (impd‘isene'ta1). —_[agent-n. 
in L. form f. IMPERSONATE v.] One who imper- 
sonatcs or plays a part; an actor of a dramatic 


character. 

1853 J. D. 11. Dace tr. Baldeschi's Cerem. Rom. Rite 180 
Ile who represents Christ will have the impersonator of the 
Ivangelist on his right, and that of the crowd on his left. 
1864 A'cader 18 June, With one exception, all the characters 
are sustained by their former impersonators. 

Impersonatress (imps 4sané'trés). 
+-Ess.] A female impersonator. 

1881 Norris Matrivrony 111.1. 11 The impersonatress of 
Madame de Sancerre played her part here to such purpose. 

Impersona‘trix. [fem. in L. form of zmfer- 
sonator: sce -TRIX.] =prec. 

1847 De Quincey Protestantism Whks. VIII. 137 vote, 
The. .old vulgar witch of England and Scotland was butan 
impersonatrix of the very same superstition. 

Impersonee, variant of ImPARSONEE. 

Impersonification (impaisgnifikefan}. [Ff 
Iu- 1+ PERSONIFICATION, after zpersonation.] 
Personification ; impersonation. 

1799 Mrs. J. West Tale of Times IV. 38 A striking 
impersonification of suffering meekness. 1849 Ta/t's J/ag. 
XVI. 319/1 A niyth.. is the ideal impersonification of 
a mighty impulse bestowed on the human mind. 1865 
Emmetine Lott Harem Life Egyft I. p. ix, The far-famed 
Odalisques of the nineteenth century, those mysterious 
impersonifications of Eastern loveliness. 

Impersonify (impassy'nifei), v. [f Iu-1 + 
PERSONIFY, after inzpersonale.] ‘rans. To repre- 
sent in personal form; to personify. Hence Im- 
personified, Imperso‘nifying ff/. aajs. 

1 Anna Sewarp Alem, Darwin 186 An impersonified 
individual. 1864 Daily Tel. 15 Aug., It was not the lot of 
Robson, as it was of Rachel and of Kean, to impersonify 
the loftier emotions. 1883 Gosse 174 Cent. Stud. 64 
Webster .. was only saved by his strong impersonifying 
habit of mind from falling into the mere historic dullness of 
such playsas Perkin Warbeck or Sejanus. 

Impersonize (imp3-ssanaiz), v. rare. [f. IM-1 
+ PERSONIZE, after zmzfersonate.| trans. To per- 
sonify, impersonate. Also aédso/, 

1804 Anna SewarD Vem, Darwin 188 She impersonizes 
too lavishly. /42. 203 The impersonized elements received 
her, 1820 Blackw. Afag. VIII. 131 The various modifica- 


[f. prec. 


| 


IMPERTINENCE. 


tions and contentions of good and evil in this life, typified 
and impersonized by fairies, demons, &c. 

Ilence Impersoniza tion, the action of personify- 
ing; impersonation. 

1795 Anna Sewarn Lett. (1811) IV. 192 Those lines in 
the centre, which present ..an impersonization of winter. 
1797 /éid. 306 Dr. Darwin's impersonization of that death- 
breathing gale, in the Botanic Garden. 

+ Impe'rspicable, 2. O¢s. rare. In 7 in-. 
[ad. late L. imperspicdbil-is inscrutable, incompre- 
hensible, f. - (Im-*) + perspicabil’s that may be 
clearly seen, PERSPICABLE,] That cannot be secn 
or discerned ; invisible. 

1665 Sir J. Hersert Trav. (1677) 133 1t_was so thick 
powdered with Oriental Pearl and glittering Gems, a, made 
the ground of it inperspicable. 

Imperspicwity. [f. In-? + Perspicvity.] 
The reverse of perspicuity or clearness; obscurity. 

1659 OU. WALKER Jn struct. Oratory 98 [Ve] must in some 
things hazard the imperspicuity of his stile. d ; 

Imperspi-cuous, 2. rare. [f. L. zmperspi- 
cu-us not clear, obscure + -ovs; cf. Persvicuous.] 
Not perspicuous or clear; obscure. 

1721 Baitey, Jfersficuous, not clear, or evident. 

Imperspirable (impaispaierab’l,, 2. Now 
rare, [l.Im-2+4 PERSPIRABLE.] Incapable of per- 
spiration. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xviii. 663 The humors are 
condensed, the skin made imperspirable. 1744 tr. Boer- 
haave's Inst. V1, 299 A Cicatrix or imperspirable Crust is 
formed, instead of the Cuticle. 1844-57 G. Biro LU'rin. 
Deposits (ed. 5) 311 Pulse quick and sharp; skin dry and 
imperspirable. 

Ilence Imperspirabi'lity. 

1744 Mircnect. in PAZ. Trans. XLUI. 144 The Thick- 
ness and Density of the Skins of black and tawny People, or 
Imperspirability of their Bodies. P 

Impersuadable (impoisweldab'l), a. [f. 
Im- 2 + PERSUADABLE.] Not persuadable; that 
cannot be persuaded. Hence Impersuadable- 
ness. 

a1704 T. Brown Trvo Oxfird Scholars Wks. 1730 1. 3 
You break my heart .. by your impersuadableness. 1891 
J. M. McNeuty in J'al/ Alall G. 24 Nov. 2:3 There is a 
personal hinderer in the spiritual life of men. Heismighty, 
malignant, spiritual, invisibié, impersuadable, 

+Impersua'sible, 2. Os. [ad. med.L. im- 
fersuastltl-is, {, tm- (Im-2) + persudsibilis, PER- 
SUASIBLE,] = prec. 

1576 Freminc anopl, Epist, 243 \n this 
finde me impersuasible, and not to be exhorted. 1627 Donne 
Serm, Ixvi, 667 The imperswasible Recusant does so. 1667 
Decay Chr. Piety ii. P17 ‘Vf it be his fortune to have as 
imperswasible an auditory. 

Hlence + Impersuasibi'lity, | Impersua‘sible- 
ness; +Impersua'sibly adv. 

1549 Hoorer Zen Commandm. Pref , Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
261 An impersuasibility, diffidence, incredulity, contuinacy, 
or inobedience. 1654 WAKRKEN Ludeliczers 100 It signifies 
imperswasibility. 1659 Hamuoxn Ov /'s. cxix. 7o Obstin- 
ately and imperswasibly bent upon their course. 1675 J. 
Smitn Chr. Relig. App. mi. 14 The .. imperswasibleness of 
the Sceptick. 

Impert, obs. forin of IMpart. 

+Imperrtinacy. ds. [f. next: see -acy.] 
Erroneous form for IMPERTINENCY, 

1584 Lovce Alarum Addr. Inns Court Aijb, Not ac- 
cording to the impertinacie of the injurye, but as equitye 
might countenance mee. a 1665 J. Goopwin /illed w. the 
Spirit (1867) 374 We have .. detected the insufficiency and 
impertinacy of such other grounds and reasons for their 
practice. . 

+Imperrtinat, a. Obs. Erroneous form for Im- 


PERTINENT @. 

1450 HoLLanp /Jowlat 924 So pomposs, impertinat [7.7 
impertinax) and reprovable. - -. 

Impertinence (imps‘stinéns), 56. [a. F. é- 
pertinence, {impertinent IMPERTINENT : see -ENCE.] 
The fact or quality of being impertinent; that 
which is impertinent. a 

1. The fact or character of not pertaining to the 
matter in hand; want of pertinence; irrelevance. 

1626 Massincer Rom, Actor it ii, To cut off All tedjous 
impertinence [I] have contracted The tragedy into one con- 
tinued scene. 1653 Mitton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 252 Of 
like impertinence is that Example of Jacob, Gen. 28. 22, 
who of his free choice .. vow'd tbe ‘Tenth of all that God 
should give him. 1726 De Foe //ist. Devi/ 1. vii. (1840) 78 
Tbe impertinence of this account would hardly have given 
ita place here. 1848 Warton Law Lex., /inpertinence, 
introducing into a pleading or an interrogatory toa witness 
in Chancery, long recitals, or unnecessary digressions. 

b. (with g/.) An irrelevant fact or matter; an 


irrelevance. 

1612 (see IMPERTINENCY 1b]. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol, 
n.1.1 Let us spend no time on such Impertinences, but 
speak tbat to the Matter. 1705 De For JJrs. Veal Wks. 
1840 V. 342 By her going off from her discourse abruptly to 
some impertinence. 1876 Lowet, Among my Béks. Ser. i. 
131 To get a pack of impertinences on its shoulders. 

2. The fact or character of being unsuitable, out 
of place, improper, or irrational ; action or conduct 
of this character; inappropriateness, incongruity ; 
triviality, trifling, folly, absurdity. ‘ 

1629 Massincrr Picture iv. iil, Still tormented With thy 
impertinence ! 1664-93 SouTH 12 Seri, (1697) 11.122 A Peti- 
tion,fraught with Nonsense and Incoherence, Confusion and 
Impertinence, 1676 Marvett J/r. Smtirke 28 To have done 


oint he shall 


IMPERTINENCE., 


otherwise would have been the greatest Impert{inJence and 
Folly. 1706 Puitiies, Jmpertinence,..Extravagance, Silli- 
ness, Foolery, Nonsense. 12727 Swirt 7o a very Young 
Lady, Vhe hurry and impertinence of receiving and paying 
visits on account of your marriage being now over. 1769 

Junius Lett, xxxv. P 1 Unacquainted with the vain 
impertinence of forms. 1823 Lams £/ia Ser. 1. Pref., The 
impressions of infancy had burnt into him, and be resented 
the impertinence of manhood. ; 

b. (with g/.) Something unsuitable, out of place, 
trivial, or irrational; an incongruity; a trifle, ab- 
surdity, piece of folly. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 54 Forced and foolish 
figures .. and such like impertinences or defects. 1645 
Evetyn Afem, 27 Feb., We were taken up next morning in 
seeing the impertinences of the Carnival, when all the world 
are as mad at Rome as at other places. 1734 Mrs. Detaxy 
in Life & Corr. 475, I was not able to find one moment 
to write .. from seven in the morning till eleven at night, 1 
met with impertinences. 1869 GouLsurn Purs. /foliness 
xvii. 158 Any secular pursuit becomes an impertinence as 
regards the great end ofour being. 

3. Interference with what lies beyond one’s pro- 
vince ; unmannerly and offensive intrusion or taking 
of liberty; presumptuous or forward rudeness of 
behaviour or speech, esp. to a superior ; insolence. 
(The chief current sense in collog. use.) 

1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 410 P 1 Subjected to all the 
Impertinence she must meet with in that publick Place. 
1773 Mrs. CHapone Jnprov. Mind (1774) Il. 80 Masters 
and mistresses sometimes provoke impertinence from their 
servants. 1810 Sforting Mag. XXXVI. 3 Impertinence is 
manifested by wilfully leaping over the boundaries of good 
manners. 1883 C. J. Witts J/od. Persia 217 Being no 
archeologist, it wauld be impertinence were I to attempt a 
description. 

b. (with £/.) An instance of this; an impcrti- 
nent act ; a piece of impertinence or rudeness. 

182zz Hazutr 7adle-t. Ser. 11. vi. (1869) 132 We resent 
wholesome counsel as an impertinence. 1877 Sparrow 
Serm. xx}. 274 Social impertinences, involving more or less 
of disrespect. 

ce. An impcrtinent person. 

1754 J. Suepseare Matrimony (1766) 1. 112 That little 
self-sufficient Impertinence, her Father. 1825 Jamieson, 
Impertinence..2. An insolent person. A derd. 

Impe‘rtinence,v. rare. [f. prec. sb.) ¢rans. 
To trcat with impertinence. 

1756 H. Wacpote Left. to H. Afann (1834) ILI. 155, I do 
not wonder that you are impertinenced by Richcourt. 

Impertinency (imp3:tinénsi). Now rave. 
[f. as IMPERTINENCE, with -ENCY, q.v. Cotgr. 
1611 has ‘ Jmpertinence, immpertincncic, vnfitness, 
vnpropemesse’.] The quality of being imperti- 
nent. 

1. The quality of being irrelevant ; irrelevancy; 
=a IMPERTINENCE I. 

1605 Suaks. Lear 1. vi:'178 O matter, and impertinency 
mixt, Reason in Madnesse. 1610 Guittim //eraddry 1. vi. 
(1660) 35 Which | doe passe over..for imperlinency thereof 
tothis place. 1699 Benttey Pha/. xv. 486 'Twould be end- 
less..to shew all the silliness and impertinency in the Matter 
of the Epistles. 1884 Law Times LX XVIII. 115/2 Motion 
that. .several parts..of the bill of costs. .might be expunged 
for scandal and impertinency. 

b. An instance of this; =IMPERTINENCE 1 b. 
1607-12 Bacon Ess., Marriage (Arb.) 266/1 Some. . whose 

thoughtes doe end with themselves, and doe accompt future 
tymes impertinencyes [¢dd. 1612, 1625 impertinences]. 1704 
Appison /faly (1733) 67 All Answers .. are looked upon as 
Impertinencies or Interruptions. 

2. The quality of being inappropriate or absurd ; 
= IMPERTINENCE 2. 

a1629 Sir R. Duptev (f7//e) A Proposition. .to bridle the 
Impertinency of Parliaments. 1691 Hartcurre Virtues 30 
‘The Impertinency of worldly business is not yet become a 
burden too heavy for the mind to bear. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v. Astrology, Vou boast much of the event of a few 
predictions, which, considering the multitude of those your 
art has produced, plainly confess its impertinency. 

b. An instance of this; =IMPERTINENCE 2 b. 

1589 Putrennam ng. Poesie mi. xix. (Arb.) 212 A very 
foolish impertinency of speech, and not a figure. a 1656 
Hates Gold. Kem. (1688) 201 Laborious Vanities, and 
learned Iinpertinencies. 1710 Parmer Proverbs 301 To 
neglect infancy, and leave children too long under the 
iinpertinencies of the baby and hobby-horse, 1742 Ricuarp- 
son Pamela IV, 320 What Nursery Impertinencies are 
these, to trouble a Man with! 1793 Cowper Let. 5 Oct., My 
good intentions towards you .. are continually frustrated... 
by mere impertinencies, such as calls of civility. 

. Insolence; =IMPERTINENCE 3. 

1653 Hoicrort Procopins, Goth. Wars i. 106 We are 
amazed at the impertinency of these Gepades ; who. .come 
here to offer the foulest scorne that can be. @1714 SHARP 
Serm. 1V. xviii. (R.), Wit and profaneness are infinitely 
different things, as likewise is wit and impertinency. 

b. An instance of this; =IMPERTINENCE 3b. 

1628 Dicev Voy. Medit. (Camden) 58 For some imperti- 
nencies and arrogancies did putt my chiefe masters mate 
out of his place. 1710 Lapv M. W. Montacu Lett. to 
Burnet 20 Baily (1887) I]. 4 Vou have already forgiven me 
greater impertinencies. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 


136/1 There they are not the custom, and..would be im- 
pertinenctes, 


Impertinent (imp3-3tinént), @. (sd.) Also 4 
impertenent, 5 inpertynent, 6 impertynent, 
impartinent, -ynente. [a. F. ‘pertinent (14th 
¢. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. L. dmpertinéens, -Ent-em 
not belonging, in med.L. ‘ineptus, insulsus” (Du 
Cange), f. im- (Im- 2) + pertinéns PERTINENT.) 
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+1. Not appertaining or belonging (¢o) ; uncon- 
nected, unrelated ; inconsonant. ? Oés. 

€1380 Wyciir Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 31 Many men in pis 
world ben impertinent to erbeli lordis, for neiper pei ben 
servantis to hem, ne bes lordis beir worldly lordis. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 166 Thynges that be eche to 
other impertynent & dyuerse. 1666 Ormonde MSS. in 10th 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Connn. App. v. 23 His private affayres 
and business (impertinent to anything relating to the said 
Lord Archbishop). 1809-10 CoLerioce Friend (1837) INL. | 
118 The more distant, disjointed and impertinent to each 
other and to any common purpose, will they appear. : 

2. Not pertaining to the subject or matter in 
hand; not pertinent ; not to the point; irrelevant. 
Now rare exc. in Law. | 

¢ 1386 Cuaccer Clerk's Prol. 54 Trewely as to my lugge- | 
ment Me thynketh it a thyng impertinent Saue that he wole 
conuoyen his mateere. 1530 Patscr. 7 As for zis no letter 
used in the frenche tong. .therfore as impertinent I passe it 
over. @1§71 JEWEL Sermt. bef. Queen (1583) A ij b, Let no 
man thinke these things are impertinent or from the purpose. 
1610 SHAKS. Tem. 1. Ii. 138 I'le bring thee to the present 
businesse Which now's vpon'’s: without the which, this 
Story Were most impertinent. 1642 Jer. Taytor Zfisc, 
(1647) 84 The allegation of S. Timothy's being an Evangelist, 
is absolutely impertinent, though it had been true. 1768 
Brackstone Conn. M11. xxvil. 443 The master is to ex- | 
amine the propriety of the bill: and, if he reports it 
scandalous or impertinent, such matter must be struck out. 
1812 Mar. Encewortu Vivian x. (1832) 196 He did not.. 
digress to fifty impertinent episodes, before he came to the 
point. 1872 Wuarton Law Lez. (ed. 5) 467/1 The Court 
may ..direct the costs occasioned by any impertinent matter 
in any proceeding, to be paid by the party introducing it. 

ot suitable to the circumstances; incon- 
gruous, inappropriate, out of place; not consonant 
with reason; absurd, idle, trivial, silly. 

1590 Barroucn Afeth. Physick 1. xxxiii. (1639) 53 Many 
ignorant practitioners .. have endeavoured to cure this 
infirmity with many impertinent medicines, 1631 WEEVER 
Ane. Fun. &/on.16 These superfluous and impertinent costs 
of funerall expenses. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. 
Ambass. 8 The opinion the Muscovites have of themselves 
and their abilities, is sottish, gross, and impertinent. 1677 
Hate ran. Orig. Man. 1. 1.13 In comparison of this, all 
other Knowledge is vain, light and impertinent. 1706 
Pinperps, Jpertinent,..absurd, silly, idle. 1706 Estcourt 
Fair Examp. w. i. 42 For my part, I think a Woman's | 
Heart is the most impertinent part of the whole Body. 
1849 Ruskin Sev, Lamps iv. § 21. 111 There never was a 
more flagrant nor impertinent folly than the smallest portion 
of ornament in anything concerned with railroads. 

+b. Unsuitable, unfitted for. Ods. 

1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam, Wits (1616) 177 A power 
impertinent for curing. /éi¢. 183 To make clockes, pictures, 
poppets, and other ribaldries..impertinent for mans seruice. 

+¢. Of persons: Absurd, silly. Ods. 

1639 T. Brucis tr. Casus’ Mor. Relat. 205 As soone asa 
man brags, he is taken to be impertinent. 1681 CHETHAM 
Angler's Vade-m, xxii. § 1 (1689) 143, I suspect myself to 
be Impertinent in saying thus much of the Conger, and 
lampery. 1711 Strete Sfect. No. 148 ? 7 The Ladies 
whom you visit, think a wise Man the most Impertinent 
Creature living. \ 

4. Const. /o (wzto): in senses 2 and 3. 
, 1532 More Confut. Barnes vin. Wks. 740/1 Beyng as it 
is impertinent to the principall purpose. 1564 Brief Exam. { 
C iij, 1 thynke it not impartinent vnto this matter. 1656 
Hosses L26., .Vecess. & Chance (1841) 5 All the places of 
Scripture that he allegeth .. are impertinent to the ques- 
tion. 1733 Neat //ist. Purit, U1, 304 It is no impertinent 
story to our present purpose. 1849 W. FitzGeratp tr. 
Whitaker's Disput. 185 All the common disquisitions upon 
this place .. however true in themselves, are foreign to the 
subject and impertinent to the matter in hand. 

5. Of persons, their actions, etc.: Mcddling with 
what is beyond one’s provincc; intrusive, pre- 
sumptuous; behaving without proper respect or 
deference to supcriors or strangers; insolent or 
saucy in speech or behaviour. (The chief current 
sense in colloq. use.) 

[2618 Str D. Carceton Let. 4 Dec. in Crt. & Times Fas. / 
(1848) If. 111 They [the Armenians at the Synod of Dort] 
are decried from their impertinent boldness and impudence 
by all men.] 1681 Nevire Plato Rediv. 32, 1 have been 
impertinent in interrupting you. 1716 Lavy M. W. Mon- 
tacu Let. to Mfrs. Thistlethwaite 30 Aug., It is publicly 
whispered, asa piece of impertinent pride in me, that I have 
hitherto been saucily civil to everybody. 1725 De Foe 
Voy, round World (1840) 91 A very useful, skilful fellow, 
but withal so impertinent and inquisitive that we knew not 
what to say to him. 1798 Nexson Let. to French Com- 
mander at Malta Oct., 1 feel confident that you will not 
attribute it either to insolence or impertinent curiosity. 
1847 James Convict iii, He thought the stranger's tone 
rather impertinent. 1888 Miss Brappon Fatal Three 1. 
iv, Fay has been most impertinent to me, 

b. ¢ransf. of things. 

_ 1848 Dickens Dombey iv, Fenced up behind the most 
impertinent cushions. 1860SaLa Lady Chesterf. v. 83 The 
Lowther Arcade is vulgar and impertinent. 1861 THACKERAV 
Fonr Georges iv. (1862) 221 Her fair hair, her blue eyes, and 
her impertinent shoulders. 

B. sb. +1. An impertinent or irrelevant matter. 

1628 Fettuam Resolves 1. Ep. Ded. Aiijb, To apparell 
any more [of my thoughts] in these Paper vestments, I 
should multiply impertinents. 

2. An impertinent person: see the adj.; now 
esp. a meddlesome, presumptuous, or insolent per- 


son ; one who does or says that which he has no | 


business to do or say, and which is considered a 
piece of presnmption or insolence. 


1635 A. Starrorp Fem. Glory (1869) 5 This curious | 
Impertinent, 1678 R. L’Estrance Seneca’s Mor. (1702) | 


IMPERTURBABLY. 


72% This Day I have had entire to my Self .. For all the 
mpertinents were either at the Theatre. .or at tbe Horse- 
match. 1682 Mrs. Benn City Heiress 39 Nay dear Imper- 
tinent, no more Complements, be gone! 1710 PALMER 
Proverbs 355 An inquisitive impertinent. .medling where he 
has notbing todo. 1825 Lams £éa Ser... Stage (llusion, 
When the pleasant impertinent of comedy .. worries the 
studious man with taking up his leisure, or making bis 
house his home. 1846 W. P. Scarcut Prt. Grave 52 
Henry St. John. .rebuked the young impertinents. 

Hence + Impe‘rtinentness, impertinency. 

1670 Penn Truth Rescued fr. Jinpost. 66 The Frivolous- 
ness and Impertinentness of this Ribaldry to the Con- 
troversie in hand. 

Impertinently (imps stinéntli), adv. [f. IM- 
PERTINENT + -LY?.] In an impertinent manner. 

1. Without reference or rclation to the subject in 
hand ; not to the point; away from the matter or 
purpose; irrelevantly. Now rare. 

61449 Pecock Refr. 1v. iv. 442 Forto so inpertynentli 
speke, 1563 /fomulies 11. Cert. places Script. 11. (1859) 380 
Yet is there nothing so impertinently uttered in all the 
whole book of the Bible, but may serve to spiritual purpose. 
1626 JACKSON Creed vin. iv. § 7 A maxime .. most imper- 
tinently applied to the point now in question. 1736 CHANDLER 
Hist. Persec. 452 How impertinently are both these in- 
stances alledged! 1838-9 Hatram His¢. Lit. 11.111. i. § 7. 
374 A profusion of learning is scattered all around, but not 
pedantically or impertinently. ; 

+2. Inappropriately, unseasonably, incongruously ; 
in a way contrary to reason, good sense, or pro- 
priety ; improperly, unbecomingly. Odés. 

1640 Howett Dodona's Gr. 83 The blessedst of mortall 
Wights .. began to be so impertinently importund, that a 
great part of Divine Liturgy was addressd solely to her. 
1665 Boyte Occas, Refi, us. vill. (1848) 124 If..a Man speak 
either Unseasonably, erroneously, or Impertinently, he may, 
though he say little, talk too much. 1748 Smottett Xod. 
Rand. \xv. (1804) 475, I cannot help being impertinently 
circumstantial. @1797 H. WatpoLte Alem. Geo. [1 (1847) 
L.i.19 The drutu fubwen was applied to those who urged 
hin with the orders of the House impertinently. 

+b. To no purpose; with no effect. Ods. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair iv. iv, 1 do thinke how 
impertinently I labour. 1665 Boyt Occas. Ref. (1848) 75 
Hali this precious time we impertinently trifle, or squander 
away. 1816 CoteripcEe Lay Serm. 335 To be impertinently 
busy, doing that which conduceth to no good purpose. 
1823 Lams Eta, Art. Com. Last C., Like Don Quixote, 
we take part against the puppets, and quite as impertinently. 

3. Intrusively, presumptuously, saucily; in a 
manner contrary to what is due towards superiors 
or strangers (see IMPERTINENT 5). 

1647 CLARENDON Hist. Red. 1. § 110 He was impertinently 
sollicitous to know what her Majesty said of him in private. 
1711 STEELE S/ect. No, 79 P 9 She is impertinently Blunt to 
all her Acquaintance. 1795 [’hantoms of Cloister 1. 170 
He very mpetninently walked up to her, and attempted to 
take her by the hand. 180z Mar. Epcewortn J/oral 7. 
(1816) I. vit. 46. I would not interfere impertinently for the 
world. J/od. The maid answered her mistress most im- 
pertinently. 

+Impertra'nsible, c. Oés. [f. Im-?+med. 
L. fertranstbilis, f. pertransire, {. per through + 
transire to cross, pass over or through.] That 
cannot be passed through or crossed. Hence + Im- 
pertransibi'lity. 

1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles 1v. 227 What is infinite is incom- 
rehensible and impertransible ; as also adverse to al order, 
or in infinites there is no first or last. /éid. 432 The dis- 

tance between the power and act is, as to efficience, infinite 
and impertransible by any finite power. 1677 HALE Prim. 
Orig. Man. \. iv. 110 The Impertransibility of Eternity. 

Imperturbability (impaitzbabiliti). — [f. 
next: scc -ITY.) The quality or condition of being 
imperturbable or incapable of being agitated. 

1831 Cartyte Savt. Nes. ut. vii, An iimperturbability which 
passed, falsely enough, for courage. 1873 H. Rocers 
Orig. Bible vi. (1875) 231 This more than judicial impertur- 
bability. 1888 LoweLt in Da/ly News 26 July 6/3 This 
conduces certainly to peace of mind and imperturbability of 
judgment. 

Imperturbable (impaitd-3bab'l), a. [ad. late 
L.imperturbabil-is (Augustine, a 430), f. zv- (Im-2) 
+ *perlurbabilis PERTURBABLE, Cf. F. tazperturb- 
able (1486 in Godef. Compi.).) Not capable of 
being or liable to be mentally perturbed, agitatcd, 
or excited; unexcitable; serene, calm. 

c14so tr. De Juitatione 1, lili: 126 Whan shal pere be 
sad pes, pes imperturbable and sure? 1775 Asn, /ifer- 
turbaéble, impossible to be disturbed, incapable of being dis- 
turbed. Dict. of Arts. 1797 W. Tooke Life Cathvrine 201 
(Jod.) The Prince de Ligne had given the Empress Catherine 
the name of imperturbable, or immoveable. 1820 Scott 
Monast. xiv, Solemn and imperturbable gravity. 1860 
Morey Net/crl. (1868) 1. viii. 524 Great was the embarrass- 
ment..even of the imperturbable Burleigh. 

Hence Impertu'rbableness, imperturbability. 

1860 Pusey A/ix. Prop. 479 How great .. was their 
constancy and imperturbableness. 1861 Hottanp Less. 
Life xiii. 182 A certain degree of mental repose—or what 
may be called imperturbableness—is necessary to influence. 


Imperturbably (impaitdsbabli), ed. [Ff 
prec. + -Ly%.) In an imperturbable manner; 
without mental perturbation, agitation, or excite- 


ment ; serenely, calmly. te 

1840 CARLYLE /Jeroes i. (1858) 208 Trusting imperturbably 
in the appointment and choice of the upper Powers. 1866 
Mrs. Wuitney Z. Goldthwo/te v. (1873) 71 Her imperturb- 
ably goodnatured way. 1884 SEELEV in Contemp. Kev. 
Oct. 492 The train of thought is imperturbably pursued. 


IMPERTURBATION. 


Imperturbation (impdiloibe!fon), [ad. L. ! 
inperturbation-em (Jerome, a 420), f. im- (Im- *) 
+ perturbatio PERTURBATION.] !reedom from 
mental perturbation or agitation ; calmness. 

1648 WV. Mountacue Devout Ess. 1. xix. § 2 In our copy- 
ing of this equality and imperturbation, we must profess 
with the Apostle, We have not received the Spirit of the 
World, but the Spirit which is of God, 1871 M. Lrcraxp 
Cams, Ireshman (1878) 16 Collectedness of faculties, and 
imperturbation of feature. 

Imperturbed (impaitd-ubd), a. [f. In-% + 
perturbed, pa. pple. of PERTURB v.: ef. L. gnfer- 
turbalus, in same sensc.] Not perturbed or agi- 
tated; undisturbed, unmoved, unexeited, 

17z1 Battev, Sinperturbed, undisturbed, serene, clear, 
calin, 1816 Scotr Old Mort. xxxviii, The imperturbed 
Cuddie who was one of those persons who do not easily 
take alarm at any thing. 1835 GresweLL Paradles 11. 420 
Imperturbed 1est. 

Imperu'sably, av. rare. [f. *imperusable 
adj. (. Im- 2+ PexusaBpie) +-Ly *,j Unreadably. 

1801 W. Taytor in Robherds Jem. 1. 365 Proving, that 
very smoothly polished and lahoriously wrought Antijacobin 
poetry may be imperusably dull. 

+ Imperve'rse, v. Obs. rare. [f. IM-} + Pen- 
VERSE a.) ¢vans. To render perverse. 

1603 Fiorto Afontargue i. ix. (1632! 532 Favours relent 
me, feare imperverseth me [F. ane rotdit). 

Imperve'rtible, c.. [f. Im- 2+ PERVERTIBLE.] 
Ineapable of being perverted. 

1850 0. Rev. June 7 Whe far-seeing impervertible adroit- 
ness of the venerated chief. 

+Imperve'stigable, ¢. Ols. rare. [f. Im-2 
+ *pervestigable adj., £. L. pervestigare to search 
out thoroughly: see -BLE.] ‘That cannot be tho- 
roughly investigated or traced out. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Jinpervestigable, that cannot be 
sought or found out. 1657-83 E.veuyn //ist, Relie. (1850) 
1. 123 Ilis being .. is impervestigable and past finding out. 
1699 PAL Trans. XXI1. 272 How impervestigable is the 
depth of Wisdoin. 

Imperviable .imps-uviab'l), a. (f. L. mper- 
vi-us IMPERVIUUS + perl. by confusion with zmfer- 
meable.| Ineapable of being penetrated or pas-ed 
through; impervious ; impermeable. 

1816 Scotr Antig. xv, Strong thick paper, imperviable hy 
the curious eyes of the gossips. 1836 Chron. in Aun. Keg. 
137/2 It renders [it] imperviable to water. 1867 H. Cony- 
BEARE in Fortn. Rev. Nov. 505 An imperviable coating of 
gold which every shower would restore. 

Ilence Imperviabi lity, Impe'rviableness, im- 
perviousness, 

1838 Edin. Reo. XLVI1. 205 For imperviability and un- 
healthiness of climate, we may instance the vast forests. .of 
Ceylon. 1847 Craic, /inperviableness, imperviousness. 

+Impe‘rvial, @. Os. rare. (f. L. impervi-us 
(sce next, +-AL.] =next, 1. 

1618 Cuapman /festod u. 463 But then the gusts so fall, 
‘That oft the sea becoines iinpervial. 

ff L. taipervi-us, 


Impervious (impo-ivias), a. 
f. gat- \IM- *) + pervius Pervious. 

1. Through whieh there is no way; not affording 
passage (0); not to be passed through or pene- 
trated; impenetrable, impermeable, impassable. 

1650 BuLwer A nthropomet, 226 Any skin ., which should 
make the Neck [of the womb] impervious. 1663 CowLey 
Verses sez, Occas., Ode Harvey ii, A wall impervious be- 
tween’ Divides the very Parts within. 1773-83 Hoote Ord. 
Fur. Xu (R.), He wants no mail of proof whose skin was 
made Impervious to the javelin, dart, or blade. 1774 PEen- 
sant Tour Scott. in 1772, 271 The western channel into it 
is impervious, by reason of rocks, 1807 T. Tuomson Chem. 
(ed. 3) II. 490 Bricks and tiles should be impervious to 
water, 1813 W. Tavtor Lng. Synonyms (1856) 282 The 
river is impervious that cannot be forded, and iinpassable 
which cannot be crossed. 1858 Buckie Cézréis, (1869) 11. 
vill. 562 An impervious desert. 

2. fig. That one cannot get through or penetrate ; 
in mod. use ehiefly of a person or his mind, Not 
affording passage or entrance /o (argument, feeling, 
etc.) ; ‘impenetrable’. 

1650 R. Staryiton Strada’s Low C, Warres v. 137 What 
Councel-chamber can he impervious or inaccessible to royal 
bountie? 1794 SuLiivan I iew Vat. 1. 30 To render. .that 
evident and clear, which would have otherwise heen im- 
pervious. 1849 Macauxay //ist. Eng. v. 1. 554 To reasons 
such as guide the conduct of statesmen and generals the 
minds of these zealots were ahsolutely impervious. 1857 
Buckie Civitiz, 1. xiii. 745 He had to deal with men 
Impervious to argument. 

Impe‘rviously, a/v. [f. prec.+-1¥2.] So 
as to be impervious ; impenetrably. 

(1794 Sutuivan View Nat, 11.293 Materials for an elucida- 
tion of a period almost imperviously involved in darkness. 
1866 Howects Venet. Life (1883) 1. vii. 111 The heavy 
wooden blinds {shut] imperviously, 

Imperviousness. [f. as pree.+-Ness.] The 
quality of being impervious; impenetrability. 

1727 in Baitey vol, II. (Hence in Jounson, etc.) 1869 
Tynpatt Notes Lect, Light § 137 Yo a similar cause is due 
the whiteness and imperviousness of common salt, and of 
transparent bodies generally when crushed to powder. 1896 
Dx. Areytt Philos. Belief 77 A modification of the same 
substance supplies imperviousness to the passage of air. 

t+tI‘mpery. 04s. Also 4 imperi, 6 -ye, 6-7 
sie. Cf. Empery. [var. of Eupery, a. OF, em- | 
perie (11th e.), assimilated to the original L. im- | 


pert-um, supreme power, IMPERIUM, EMPIRE.] | 


90 


1. Imperial or supreme rule or authority; com- 
mand, dominion, sovereignty. 

1300 Cursor M. 22269 Alsua of be Imperi [z, sr. impire, 
empire] of rome. 1535 Goodly I’rimer, Creed in Three 
rimers (1848) 41 Lhe Devil with all his impery, subtlety, 
and malice. /d/d., Gen. Confession 46 Woneour, worship, 
impery, and rule be to thee, O Father. 1547 Hoover 
Declar, Christ § Office vi. Wks. ‘Parker Soc.) 48 Him that 
had the imperie and dominion of death, to say, the devil. 
1604 Tookrr Fabrigue of Ch.113 As for the Bishops..they 
have superiority but no Impery. 1657 Reeve God's f’lea 36 
Hath God this impery over us? 

2. An empire. 

1538 LeLanp tin. 1. p. xxii, So shaul yowr Majestie have 
this yowr Worlde and Iinpery of Englande. c1gg2 PHtLroT 
fxam, § Writ, (Parker Soc.) 395 Ruied as these earthly 
kingdoms and imperie» be. 

3. A command, behest. rare. 

1561 Jasrer linvwoon tr. Seneca’s F/ercules 1, At ease he 
doth myne imperie fulfy1. 

Impesh, -e, obs. forins of Imrzacu. 

Impest (‘impe'st), v. Also 7 em-. fad. F. 
empeste-r Montaigne, 16th c.), f. em- = Im-1 + 
peste Pest, plague: with substitution of L. ém-.] 
trans. Yo infect with a plague or pestilenee. IIicnee 
Impesta tion, thc action of impesting. 

@ 16318 Sycvesten Jlonour’s Fare-wril 52 A Soule devested 
Of worldly Pomp ‘which hath the World impested’. 1655. 
21748 (see F.upest]. 1808 J. Bartow Columd, vt. 6 See the 
hlack Prison Ship's expanding wumb Impested thousands, 
quick and dead, entomb. 1844 0.G. apincton tr. /lecker's 
Lpidentiis Mid. Ages 233 The same attempt at impestation 
had been already often made in earlier times. 1884 Jed. 
Times bo Ju 99/2 Hospitalisin spared the Calcutta Medical 
College Hospital during Dr. Mouat's incumbency and im- 
pested it in mine. 

+Impe'ster, v. O45. <Alsozem-. fa. OF. 
empestrer (now empéitrer ‘to pester, intricate, in- 
tangle’ (Cotgr.), f. late L. *zmpastoriare (It. im- 
pastojare,f.im-'Im-1) + late L. pastorium, -a, It 
pastoia, pastora a shaekle or hopple for a horse.] 
trons. Vo hobble a horse); to entangle, embar- 
rass,encumber. Ilence + Impe‘sterment, an en- 
tanglement, embarrassment, cncumbranee. 

1601 (see Estrester). 1611 Cotcr., Ampestré, impestered. 
1646 Sir J. Vespie Srish Nebell. u. 3 Finding the City to 
grow daily more and more impestred with strangers. 1652 
Ungunart Fewe! Wks. (1834 206 It would but intangle the 
minde with more impestrements 1653 — Aabelats u. xxv, 
The two cables .. intangled and impestered the legs of the 
horses. 1807 W. IRviNc Saldmag. (1324) 321 Such. trans- 

osition of tbe foot, as might incontineutly impester the 
egs of the Hoppingtots. 

+I-rmpet. 00s. rare. In 5 ympet. [ad. L. 
impetus violent impulse.) =IspeTus. 

c1440 Gesta Rom, tx. 247 ‘Harl. MS. He sawe oon 
(ship] drivinge withe a grete ympet. 

Impeteous, obs. var. IMPETUOLS. 

Impeticos, v. <A burlesque word put into the 
mouth of a fool: app. as a | erversion of spocket, 
and perh. intended to suggest fe/ticoat, 

1601 Suaxs. 7zwel. MN. u. iii. 27, I sent thee sixe pence for 
thy Lemon [»od. edit, leinan], hadst it? Céo. 1 did impe- 
ticos thy gratillity. 

Impetiginous (impiti-dginas’, a.  [ad. L. 
tmpeliginos-us, {. impetigo: ef. mod.F. tm petigr- 
neux {Littré’.] Pertaining to or of the natuie of 
impctigo ; ‘scurfy ; eovered with small seabs’ (J.). 

1620 Vexxer Ira Recta (1650) 282 Itch, tetters, and the 
like impetiginous affects in the flesh and skin. 1757 Brooke 
in Att. Vrans, L1, 80 Impetiginous disorders very common 
both in Maryland and Virginia. 1897 ALtBuTT 5)st. Aled. 
11. 158 All young children are to a considerahle extent liahle 
to impetiginous eczema. 

Impetigo impitaige). Pl. impetigines 
(-irdginiz), [L. impetrgo, f. impetére to assail, 
attack: cf. vertigo.] 

A name given to various pustular diseases of the 
skin, and in f/. to sueh diseases in general. 

Most of the diseases now so called are non-fehrile and 
hon-contagious; but fmpeligo contagtosa is an acute con- 
tagious disease with febrile symptoms. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. laiii. (1495) 278 Im- 
petigo is a drye scabbe that comyth of more rysynge and 
fyry matere than Serpigo. 1527 Anprew Brunsiwyke's 
Distyll. Waters A ij, The same water withdryveth impeti- 
gines. 1669 Addr. hopeful yng. Gentry Eng. 20 Vhe scro- 
fula and luxuriant impetigos of fowl humors. 1803 Jed. 
Frnl. IX. 565 The leprosy of the Romans hefore the time 
of Cicero was the impetigo, 1876 Dunrinc Dis. Skin 73 
Vesico-pustules are seen in .. contagious impetigo. 

Impetious, obs. var. ImPpETUOUS. | 

+Impeti‘tion. O/s. (n. ofaction from L. im- 
petére (ppl. stem imfetit-) to assail, attaek, f z- 
(Im-1) + petéve to seck. (Used, app. from similarity | 
of form, as noun of action to IMpeacH.)] =Is- | 


PEACHMENT 4. 

1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VI}, c. 15 Al accomptes and al 
actions suites and impeticions for the same. 1605-6 Ac? 
3 Yas. I, c. 27 §9 All manner of Deceites and Offences .. 
all Impeticions and Punishmentes for the same. 1624 Gee 
Foot out of Snare App. 99 The most of their imretition .. 
is a general railing against my discoueries. [1721 StryPe 
Ecct. Mem, 11. xix. 402 (an. 1552) To have the premises .. 
with impetition of waste during the life of the said Arch- | 

ishop.] 

Impetous, obs. var. IMPETCOUS. 


+Impetrable, 2. Obs. [ad. L. impetradilis, 


IMPETRATION. 


f. impetrare: see IMPETRATE v. and -BLE, 
tmpétrable (1406 in Hatz.-Darm.,.] 

1. That may be impetrated or obtained. 

1616 Buttokar, /mipetradle, which may he obtained, 1628 
Hlossrs Phu: yd. (1822) 149 Hope of pardon either impe- 
trahle by words, or purchasable by money. 

2. Capable of obtaining or effecting something, 
successful, 

1599 NasHe Lenten Stuffe 21 How impetrable hee was 
in mullyfying the adamantinest tiranny of inankirde. 


+I-mpetrant, @. Oss. [ad. L. tmpetrint-em, 
pres. pple. of tpetrdre: see IMPETRATe v. and 
-anT. Cf. F. dpétrant (1468 in Godef. Con:pl.,.] 
That impetrates or obtains. 

1624 F. Weve Aefl. /isher 512 In the state and order 
of causes impetrant, or dispositive conditions. /éid. 517 
They may be vsed..as dispositions and causes impetrant, 
and not as causes properly or condignely meritorious. 

+ I‘mpetrate, f// a. Obs. Also Sc. -at. fad. 
L. impetrat us, pa. pple. of impetrare: see next.] 
Obtained by request, es. by application to an 
authority ; impetrated. Const. ehiefly as fa. pple.) 

1528 Garpiner in Pocock Kec. Ref. 1. |. 103 The said 
Commission might be, by an inhihition impetrate on like 
fashion, frustrate and letted. 1609 Skene Aey. May. 89 Gif 
the breive is impetrat, and raised .. the assise sall proceid. 
©1674 Ace. Scotlands Grievances under Lauderdale 24 
Personal protections to deLtors were most abusively impe- 
tate. 1781 a Woorow /dist. Snffer. CA. Scot. (1828) 1.1. 
ii. 241 This was not the deed of Scotland hut impetrate ut 
London. 

Impetrate (i'mpétre't), v. [f L. impetrat-, 
ppl. stem of imfetrare to obtain by request or 
exertion, to proeure, cffeet; f. za- (IM-1) + fatrare 
to bring to pass, aceomplish, aehieve.] 

1. trans. ‘Yo obtain by request or entreaty; to 
procure. Now chiefly 7heo/. (alsoin Kom, Law. 

1533-4 Act 25 //en. H/T, c. 14 The clergy. .did impetrate 
and ohteine hy auctorite of parliament .. that it shulde be 
lefull [etc]. 1550 J. Coxe Ling. & Fr. Heralds § 61 (1877) 
76 ‘Yo impetrate a saulfconducte for hym, 1651 C. Cart- 
wricut Cert. Relig. 1.214 Good workes, which hee calles 
Merits, because they doe impetrate or obtaine a reward. 
1692 Covt. Grace Conditional 5 Yhat the Price paid by 
Christ... did fully impetrate, merit and purchase at the 
Fathers hands, the perfectand compleat Redemption of his 
Ielect. 1862 Goutstrn ers. Relig. v. u. (1873) 85 Power: 
ful. to impetrate from Ilim the fighest blessings. 1880 
Mcirnead Garus Digest 493 A conveyance he had impe- 
trated by fraudulent representatins. 

absol. a1643 J. Sucte Fudgem. & Afercy (1645) 192 
Chrysostome sticks not to say that good works have the 
place of prayer with God, and impetrate. 

+b. To bring to pass, proeure, effect. Obs. 

1647 Waro Simp. Cobler 11843) 71 Me thinks it should 
impetrate a Royal! Redintegration. 

2. Toentreat, request, beseech,ask for. Now raze. 

¢1g65 Lixorsay (Pitscottie Chron. Scot. 1728) 46 To 
come straight to thy Clen:ency to impetrate Pardon for my 
Offence. 1651 Biccs Vez Disp. P 80 It is to be impetrated 
of God alone, that he would vouchsafe [etc.]. 1681-6 J. Scott 
Chr. Life (1747) M1. 5 To act on the Part of the Subject. 
in impetrating the Superior’s Favour and Protection, 1818 
Scott Rob Roy ix, A slight testimonial, sir, which I thought 
fit to impetrate from that worthy nobleman .. MacCallum 
More. 1891 R. W. Dixon //1st. Ch. Eng. 1V. ; Applica- 
tion was made ..for a prolongation of his life: which 
the Earl of Derhy inipetrated on his knees to the Queen. 

b. To entreat or beseech (a person, ete.). 

1881 F, G. Lee &. Barentyne viii. 103 Then we impetrate 
Fate, and abide our lot. 

Impetration ‘impétretfan).  [ad. L. zfetra- 
tién-em oLtaining by request, achievement, n. of 
action from impetrare: see prec. Perh. in earl 
instances a. AF. ¢mpetracioun (1292 in Brittomal 
The action of impetrating. 

1. The action of obtaini:g or procuring by request 
or entreaty. “Chiefly Zheo/. 

1518 Burgh Rec. Edinburgh 10 Dec. (Jam. Suppl.), For 
the impetracioun of quhatsumeuir priuilege or fredomes 
thocht to thaine profitable. 1526 Prlgr. /'erf. (W. de W. 
1331) 162 Impetracyon is y° optaynynge of y~* peticyon. 
1681 Fiavet Afeth. Grace To Rdr. 18 ‘Vhe former part cote 
tains the method of grace in the impetration thereof by 
Jesus Christ. 1854 Faser Growth in Holiness xv. (1872) 
237 No prayer has such a power of impetration as that which 
comes from a will conformed to the will of God. 

b. Law. The obtaining (of a writ). 

a 1648 Lp. Herpert fen. VI// (1683) 292 The said Car- 
dinal did not know the impetration of the said Bulls to have 
been to the Contempt and Prejudice of the King. 1798 in 
Root Amer. Law Rep. 1.54 Vhat more than three years had 
elapsed from rendering the Judgment complained of, and the 
date and impetration of the plaintifi’s writ. _ 

c. ‘The pre-obtaining of ehureh benefices in- 
England from the court of Rome, which belonged 
to the gift and disposition of the king, and other 
lay-patrons of this realm’ (Tomlins Law Dict). 

[1363 Act 38 Edw. ///, Stat. 11, Aussi des impetracions 
& provisions, faites en ineisme la Courte de Rome, des 
henefices & offices desglise appertenantz a la donacion .- 
notre dit st. le Roi.] 1484 Sc. acts Fas. [11 (1814) 166 
(Jam.) Anent imyetraciouns made in the Court of Rome in 
contrare our souuerane lordis privilege. 1494 Se. Acts 
Yas. /V (1597) § 53 Vhe impetration and purchasing at the 
Court of Rome benefices electiue. 1856 Froupe ///st. Eng. 
Il. 7 That..penalties..should be attacbed to all impetration 
of henefices from Rome by purchase or otherwise. 

2. Petition, entreaty, supplieation, request. — 

[1a92 Britton 1. axxii. § 23 Par diligentes impetractouns — 


Cia 


IMPETRATIVE. 


ad il esté..demaundé; fransé, for that by continual claims 
he has been .. demanded.] 1618 GaixsrorD Perkin War. 
beck in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 64 The king went thither 
{to Our Lady of Wals'ngham] for the impetration of pros- 
perity in his affairs, and overthrow and dissipation of his 
enemies. 1650 EvperFietp 7yties 212 He should .. reap 
some fruit of his own successful impetration. 1798 W. 
Wirserrorce Let. to Han, More in Life (1838) Il. 303, 

I bave before expressed..my earnest infetration that you 
would bear in mind [etc.]. 1873 B. Grecory Holy Cath. 
Ch. xvii. 196 Christ’s own impetration ..‘ hat tbey all 
may be one .. must yet be answered. 1897 MaiTLanD in 
Eny. Hist. Rev. Oct. 634 In the letter of ‘impetration’ that 
he [a litigant in the ecclesiastical courts] sent to Rome be 
named the persons whose appointment he desired. 

Impetrative (impétretiv), a rave. [ad. L. 
tmpetratio-us, f. ppl. stem of L. impetrare: see 
IMPETRATE VY. and -IVE.] = IMPETRATORY. 

1612-15 Be. Hate Contempt, V. T.w.vi, O Saviour .. 
Thy prayers, which were most perfect and impetrative. 
1656 BRaMHaLt Aeflic. ix, 372 An impetrative Sacrifice, or 
an impetration of the fruit and benefit of his Passion by 
way of reall Prayer. 1884 R. S. Storrs Divine Orig. Chir. 
iv, 110 (Funk) (The mass] is to them a eucharistic and an 
impetrative sacrifice. 

Impetrator (i'mpeétre'tar). [ad. L. ¢mpetrator, 
agent-n. 1. ¢wfetrdre to IMPETRATE.] One who 
impetrates or entreats. 

1605 A. Winter Hexrapla in Genesin 338 A blessing may 
be asked of them [angels] as the impetrators and inter. 
cessors for the same. . 

Impetratory (i'mpétreltéri), a. [f. L. ¢uipe- 
trat-, ppl. stem of tmpetrare + -ony. Cf. It 
tmpetratorio.) Having the quality of obtaining by 
or as by request. (Chiefly 7heo/.) 

3612-15 Br, Hatt Contempl., N. 7.1. ii, The least motion 
of a thought was in him impetratory. 1651 Jer. ‘laytor 
Holy Dying ii. § 3 Alms .. are preparatory to, and impetra- 
tory of the Grace of Repentance. a1659 Br. Brownric 
Serm. (1674) 1. iti. 38 Not a meritorious .. but an impetra- 
tory Motive. 1881 I. IX. Bripcrtt //ist, /loly Eucharist 
II. 139 Botb as an impetratory or supplicatory, and as a 
prop:tiatory or satisfactory sacrifice. 

+ Impetre,v. Obs. Also5empetre, empet2r. 
([ME., a. OF. empetre-r (13th c.), ¢apetre-r 
(14th c.), ad. L. ¢petrdre: see IMPETRATE v.] 

Ll. trans. =IMPETRATE v. 2. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. pr. iii. 123 (Cainb. MS.) Pat nis 
nat aproched no rather or pat men be-sekyn it and impetrent 
fed. 1532 impetren] it. arqso Ant. de Ja Tour (1868) 51 
Thei impetrithe [1483 Caxton ID ij, empetre] grace for them 
that be alyue. 1483 Caxton Godt. Leg. 94/2 Seynt Nychass 
-. impetred .. of ourlorde that thys tribulacion .. sholde be 
to the helthe of the soules of them. 1494 Fasyan Chron. 
Vil. (1533) II. 152 [They] rode to the kynge .. to empeter 
grace for the sayde bayllyues. 

=IMPETRATE v. 1, 1b. 

a 1450 Ant, de fa Tour (1868) 14 Fastinge. .humblithe the 
herte, and im etret(h] pardon and grace of God. 1483 
Caxton Cato Bij, Vo haue and impetre of them somme 
good after theyr deth. ¢1g00 A/elusine 14 As lytel myrthe 
..that he hath Impetred to oure moder by hys falshed. 

Impetulant (impecti#lant’, a. rare—°. [f. 
In-2 + Petutant.] Not petulant or peevishly 
impatient ; frce from petulance. 


Hence Impe‘tulantly adv., without pctulance. 

1821 in 7. G. Wasnewright’s Ess. & Crit. (1880) 197 To 
receive patiently and impetulantly. 

Impetuosity (impetiz,p'siti), [a. F. cpétuo- 
silé (13th c. in Godefroy Compl.), ad. L. dm pets0- 
sitas, f. impetuds-us: sce uext and -1TY.] 

The quality er character of being impctuous; 
sudden or violent energy of movement, action, etc. ; 
vehemence: a. of physical things or actions. 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay's Moy. u. xi. 46 The 
wynde and the rayne tooke ns agayne wyth suche a furour 
and impetuosite. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blauc’s Trav. 106 
The tide runs .. with such fury and impetuosity, as it were 
inountains rolled up in water. 1687 A. Lovet tr. /heze- 
not's Trav. 1. 289 We entred the Town with so great Fury 
and Impetuosity, that the besieged begged Quarter. 1790 
Beatson Var, & ALi/, Mem, 1. 244 They came down from 
the heights with the greatest impetuosity, and began their 
attack on the royal artillery, 1811 Pinkerton Petra. IL. 

6 Flames .. issued forth with great impetuosity. 1839 
J HIRLWALL Greece xlix. VI. 183 Their left wing was almost 
immediately broken by the impetuosity of his charge. 

b. of feelings, temper, disposition, etc. 

1639 Du Vercer tr. Canins’ Adiuir. Events 12 Being not 
able any longer to beare the inipetuosity of his appetites. 
1749 Firtpixc Tom Jones v1. v, You know the impetuosity 
of my brother's temper. 1872 Brack ddz. Phacton viii, 
This amiable self-discipline struggling with her ordinary 
frank linpetuosity. 

c. with f/. An instance of this quality ; an im- 
petuous movement, action, or feeling. 

1632 Liticow Trav, v. 178 Indangered by violent and 
€xlreame impetuosities of raine. 1744 Harris /Aree Treat, 
Mt 4. (1765) 171 The Impulses of Appetite, the [mpetuosities 
of Resentment may temptus. 1815 //ist, Afr. 9. Decastro 

V. 253 Genevieve, with all her impetuosities, has, we 
confess, always been a favourite with us. 

Impetuons (impertizas), @. Forms: a. 4 
impetuious, 5 impetuouse, ympetuous, inpy- 
tuous, 6impytuous, (-petous), 6- -petuous. B. 5 
inpeteous, (6 impeteous, -piteous, -pyteous, 
(-pytous, -pietouse), 6-7 impetious, 7 -pittious. 
(a. F. impétueux, -euse (13th c. in Littré), ad. L. 
impetuos-us, {. impetie-s (see below and -ous). 

The 8 forms suggest association with piteous.) 


on 


1. Of physical things or actions: Having much 
impetus; moving with great force or violence, or 
characterized by violent motion ; very rapid, forci- 
bly rushing, violent. 

€1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxvi.1co A right grete & 
Impetuouse tempeste rose. 1541 R. Cortanp Galyen's 
Terapeut. 2 Gij b, Yf the fluxyon be impetuous. 1600 F. 
Wacker Sf. A/andeville 64a, A whirl-wind so strangely 
impetuous, that it amazed those that beheld it. 1692 Ray 
Dissol. World x. v. (1732) 218 That great and impetuous 
River. 1794 S. Winiams Meriont 98 Strength to resist the 
most impetuous winds, 1832 Lanner Adv. Niger LI. x. 92 
The river .. is much swollen .. its current more impetuous. 

B. 21533 Lv. Berxers Gold, Bk. M. Auret. (1546) Uv b, 
Roring and impiteous sees. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary ix. (1870) 
250 Great and impyteous [v.7. impytous] wyndes. 1547 — 
Introd. Knowl. xxi. 176 Great impietouse wyndes. 1602 
SuHaks. Ham, iv. v. 100 The Ocean .. Eates not the Flats 
with more impittious haste. 1615 Crooxe Boddy of Man 175 
A kinde of nimble violence and impetious motion. : 

2. Of feelings, etc., or of personal action or dis- 
position, and hence of persons: Acting with or 
marked by great, sudden, or rash energy; vehe- 
ment, violent, passionate, ardent. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK... x. (Tollem. MS., Coler. 
ike men bep generally wrabful, hardy,..unstable, impetuious 
[495 inpeteous, 1535 impeteous ; Lat. sustadiles, imipetuost). 
c142§ found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 17 Wardid 
and defendyd, azenst ympetuous hostylyte. a 1628 Preston 
Breastpl, Lowe (1631) 207 A man that hatb a more impetuous 
spirit than another. 1660 F. Brooxe tr. Le Blanc’s Lrav. 
207 This Lords daughter had so impetuous a Love-passion 
for lim. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 167 P 11 The impetu- 
ous vivacity of youth. 1849 Macaucay ist. Eug. vi. If. 
170 His affection was as impetuous as his wrath. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 165, 1 mean the impetuous, ready 
to go at that which others are afraid to approach. 

Impe‘tuonsly, adv. [f. prec.+-t¥2.] Inan 
impetuous manner ; with great impetus or forcc ; 
violcntly, vehemently ; with sudden or rash energy. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt, 104 The ryver..renneth so In- 
pytuously as a ae out of an arbalastre. 1490 — 
Lineydos x. 39 A clowde .. decended impetuously vpon the 
flote. 1590 Spenser /*. Q. u. xi. 28 [They] round about him 
flocke impetuously. 1664 Powrr “xp. l'/ilos. 1. 70 For 
Motion the Spirits move impetuously down the nervous fila- 
ments. 1834 J. H. Newman ar Serm. (1837) I. ix. 141 
‘They are impetuously led on to wrong acts. 1871 H. Ains- 
wort Zower //ill 1. i, Henry rusbed impetuously into the 
room, 

Impe‘tuousness. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] The 
quality of being impctuous ; impetuosity. 

3425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. ‘1. 8.) 46 Pasyly 
he went whedyr the ympetuousnes of the malicious wood- 
enes “Nested hym. ¢ 1530 L. Cox Aes. (1899) 83 Helpyng 
the shyp agaynst the impetuousnes of the storme. 1636 
SaNnvERSON Serm. (1681) II. 56 We shall soon run into all 
extremities of evil with the greatest impetuousness that can 
be. 1675 Art Conteutin. 1v. xv. 199 The impetuousness of 
our desires. 1711 W. Kino tr. .Vaude’s Ref. Politics iv. 130 
‘Those great rivers which flow with such impetuousness, 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 7 Polemarchus has the frankness 
and impetuousness of youth. 

Impetus jimpitis). [a. L. zuzpe/us assault, 
onset, violent impulse, violencc, force, vehcmencc, 
f. ¢mpet-cre to rush upon, attack, assail, f. zs- 
(Im- 1) + peseve to seek. ] 

1. The force with which a body moves or main- 
tains its velocity and overcomes resistance ; encrgy 
of motion ; impulse, impulsion. 

1656 Honses Six Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 285 The quantity 
of the impetus may be equal to the quantity ofatime. 1667 
Phil. Trans. U1. 440 The Ball, being by the /uzfetus it ac- 
quired in descending, carried downwards. 1717 J. Krite 
Auim, con. (1738) 62 ‘The Blood .. successively receives 
new wufpetus’s froin the Ventricles contracting themselves. 
1794 Suttivas View Nat, 11. 389 What is impetus, or force 
in a moving body? 1878 Huxcev Physiogr. 174 Whether 
the stream .. retains sufficient impetus to carry: it to our 
shores. 

b. Gunnery. The altitude duc to the initial 
velocity of a projectile, i.e. the space through which 
it must fall to attain an equal velocity ; the force 
of projection as mcasured by this. 

1807 Hutton Course Alath. Il. 154 Having given the 
Direction, and the Impetus, or Altitude due to the First 
Velocity of a Projectile; to determine the Greatest Height 
to which it will rise. 1828 J. M. SpeaRMAN Brit. Gunner 
(ed. 2) 249 The space due to the initial velocity is called the 
impetus. 

2. In reference to immaterial things, as feelings, 
actions, etc.: Moving force, impulse, stimulus. 

1643 Compt, conc. Corrupt, & Grievances 2 After that first 
heate and dfpetus of reforimation..the businesse went on 
nofurther. 1649 J. H. A/otion to Parl. Adv. Learn.29 70 
prosecute the hints and ésfetus of their owne inclinations. 
1699 N. Marsu in Lett. Lit. Alen (Camden) 296 Such 
juvenile sapetnses ought to be repress'd. a1714 M. Henry 
IVs. (1835) 1. 120 Struggling with the violent impetus of a 
particular lust. @ 1830 Hazuitt in Half Hours with Best 
Authors V1, 273 What also gave an unusual impetus to the 
mind of men at this period was the discovery of the New 
World. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 238 Fugitive Huguenots 
gave a fresh impetus to weaving. 

Impeyan (i‘mpian), a. (sd.) Also Impeian. 
(Named by Latham, 1787, after Sir Elijah and 
Lady Impey, who tried to bring living specimens 
of the bird to England.] 

Impeyan pheasant: a kind of East Indian phea- 
sant (Lophophorus impeyanus), with crested head ; 
the male has plumage of brilliant metallic hues. 
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The namc is sometimes extended to other species of 
Lophophorus. }. Of or pertaining to this pheasant. 
c. as sé, = Impeyan pheasant. 

1870 Buaine Lucycl. Kur. Sports (ed. 3) $77 The Im- 
peyan pheasant .. called by the Indians the ‘ bird of gold’. 
1889 Pall Mall G. 8 Jan. 3'2 A store of Impeian, Argus, and 
Japanese pheasants, 1896 IW estw. Gaz. 16 Jan.1/2 The 
large hat..was trimmed with shimmering impeyan featbers. 

| Imphee (i-mf). Also imfe, imphie. [#/e, 
native name in Natal.] A species of sugar-cane, 

Andropogon saccharatus Roxb. (Holcus Linn, 

Sorghum Pers.), also called African or Chinese 

Sugar-cane, Broom Corn, Sorgho, and Planter’s 

Friend. 

1880 Sifver's Handbk. Australia 273 The imphee, or 
Planter’s Friend, is well adapted to the Queensland climate. 
1893 Watt Dict. Econ. Prod. Ind. V1. ut. 277 Uhis. .is said 
to be extensively grown in Africa and America, the plant cf 
the former country being the Imphee, and of the latter the 
Sorgbo, whicb is mainly cultivated on account of sugar. 

+ Imphrygiate, v. Ods. rare. [f. Iu-1 + med. 
L. phrygiare to embroider, ‘acu pingere, opere 
Phrygio ornare’ Du Cange), f. Phrygi-us Phry- 
gian.] ¢rans, To embroider, work in embroidery, 

1s9z R. D. Hy pnerotomachia 49b, Little flying Byrdes, 
excellently imphrygiated of Museacall paynting. 

| mpi. (Zulu, = body or company of people, 
esp. of armed meu.] A body of Caffre warriors ; 
a force, detachment, ariny. 

1879 Daily Tel. 16 May, A Zulu impi..managed to cut off 
the chief's cattle and to kill some of his followers. 1885 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 652/1 His sabre. .clove a way through 
the Undi Impi at Isandhlwana. 1888 Riper Haccarp 
Marwa's Revenge v. 123 The men looking round caugbt 
sight of the speass of Wambe's impi coming rapidly along. 

+I'mpiate, v. Obs. ;are-°. [f. L. tmpiat-, 
ppl. stem of sfidre to render impious, defile with 
sin, f. zwzpius Impious.] ftrazs. To pollute, defile. 

Hencc + Impia‘tion, defilement. 

1623 CockEram, /tp/ate, to defile with dishonestie. 
Puitues, /arpietion, a defiling. 

+I-mpicate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. ¢mpicat-, 
ppl. stein of sapicdre, f. tm- (Im-!) + pix, pic-em 
Pitcu.] ¢rans. * Vo cover with pitch’ (Cockeram 
1623). 

Impicture (impi'ktiiis), v. Also 6 en-, 9 em-. 
(f Ist- 1+ VicTure.] 

1. trans, To represent as in a picture; to portray. 

1gz0-30 [see Empicturr]. 1787 Generous Attachinent IV. 
73 dhe tear» the roses from the cheek of beauty, and im- 
pictures horror and despair. 3796-7 Col.eripcr Lines fo a 
beautiful Spring 28 Like passing clouds impictured on thy 
breast. 1892 Chams. Frn/, 16 July 456/2 ‘The lake, on the 
smooth steely surface of which the church and church-tower 
were imnpictured as in a mirror. : 

+2. To impress as with a picture. Ods. 

1596 Srensek alstrofpi. 163 His pallid face, inipictured 
with death. : 

Hence Impi‘ctured ///. a., portrayed, depicted. 

1814 Carv Dante, Paradise 1, 12 The shape returns..of 
our impictured lineaments. 

Impier, obs. form of Empire, UMFIRE. 

Impie'rce, var. of Esspierce v. 

t+tImpie‘rceable,a. Ols. Also 4-6-perciable, 
6 -per-, 7 -pear-, -peirceable. [f. IM- 2 + Pirrce- 

ABLE. Perh. representing an OF. */perceable.] 
Not pierceable; that cannot be pierced. 

1387-8 [. Usx Zest. Love 1. iv. (Skeat) |. 45 Ye armen your 
seruauntes ayenst al debates, with imperciable harneis. 1590 
Srenser /. Q. 1. xi. 17 Never felt his imperceable brest So 
wondrous force from hand of living wight. 1647 Warp 
Simp, Cobler 73 Your weapons and armour are. .impierce- 
able. 1691 E.. T'avion Behinen's Theos. Philos. 189 So im- 
pierceable are their Rocky Hearts. 

Impiety (impaiéti). Also 4 impite. [ha. F. 
tmiptelé (v2thc.) or ad. L. tw pretdt-em, n. of quality 
f. impius: see Impious and -iTy.]. Want of piety; 
that which is the opposite of piety. 

1. Want of reverence for God or religion ; irre- 
ligion ; ungodliness; unrighteousness, wickedness. 

@ 1340 Hampote /’salter Ixxii. 6 Hilde pai er in wickidnes, 
& in paire impite..All bewrapped in wickedness against 
ther neightbour, & in impietie against god. 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Edw. /V 200 “the mother of this pernicious com- 
mocion was uncharitie, or very impietie. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa 1. 389 The impietie of Arrius and other here- 
tikes. 1776 Gisson Decl. & /. xiii. 1. 387 The titles of the 
Divinity were usurped by Diocletian and Maximian...Such 
extravagant compliments, however, soon lose their impiety 
by losing their meaning. 1875 Jowett P/aéo (ed. 2) V. 155 
‘The impiety of those who deny the existence of the Gods. 

b. With av and f/. An instance of this; an im- 

pious, irreligious, or ungodly action, practice, etc. 

1529 S. Fisu Supptic. Beggers (1871) 11 So long shall it 
seme to euery mail to be a greate ympiete not to gyue theim. 
1611 Biste 2 Esdras iti. 29 When I came thither, and had 
seene impieties without number. 1743 J. Moxris Serv. vii. 
197 He. did not immediately chastise for their impieties. 
1897 P. Warunc Vales Old Regime 240 Each swore by the 
most impious of impieties that .. he would be its enemy. 

2. Absence of natural piety, as of child to parent ; 
want of dutifulness; hence, want of reverence or 
respect in general. 

1588 Suaks. 77t. A. 
he comes not heere. 
My Nephew Mutius deeds 
Scheffer's Lapland 34 It were 
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1. i. 355 72¢. Bury him where you can, 
Jar. My Lord this is impiety tn you, 
do plead for him. 1674 tr. 
impiety to believe this of all, 


IMPIGHT. 


since experience shews us the contrary. 3732 Law Serrous | 
C. xxi. (ed. 2 432 Can you think it a less impiety to contemn 
and vilify a brother? 1895 Daily News 2 Nov. 6/1 All this 
trivial chatter about the mere externals of De Quincey's 
life... leaves upon our mind a disagreeable impression. It is 
impicty..in its antique meaning. /od. A gross instance of 
filial impiety. 

+ Impi‘ght, fc. pple. Obs. Also in-: sec also 
Empicnt. (pa. pple. of zwprtch, f. Im-1 + Pitcu 
v.] Pitched or planted in; tmplantcd, inserted. 

1398 Trevtsa Barth. De P. R. v. lit. (1495) 169 The knees 
ben holowe and rounde, for the legges and _whyrlbones 
sholde be the easelyar inpyghte therin. 1633 P. Fretcurr 
Purple Isl. xt. xxix, Yet in her side deep was the wound 
impight. 

+ Impi‘gnorate, fa. pple. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
impignoral-us, pa. pple. of impiguorare, f. im- 
(Iu-!) + pignuus, pigner-, pignor- pledge, pawn, 
mortgage: cf. L. pignerare to pledge.) Pledged, 
pawned, mortgaged. 

1548 Hart Chron., fen. VII 27, ee borowed .. 
money, and for the repayment of the same, had morgaged 

and impignorate their landes. 1683-4 H. Rose Family of 
Rose of Kilravock (Spalding Cl.) 58 For payment .. he gave 
the lands of Kinstearie, impignorat to him for 300 merks. 

Impignorate (impignore't), v. Chietly Se. 
Also -pigner-. [f. med. L. ppl. stem ¢pzgnorat- 
(see prec.).] /¢ranzs. To place in pawn; to pledge, 
pawn, mortgage. 

a1639 Sprottiswoop //ist. Ch. Scot. vin. (1677) 519 The 
Earl had impignorated his estate. 1656 Biount Glossogr., 
Impignerate. 1732 E. Erskine Serm, Wks. 1871 11. 10 In 
his oath he impignorates his holiness. 1754 Exsktne Princ, 
Se, Law (1809) 417 A wadset..is a right, which lands, or 
other heritable subjects, are impignorated by the proprietor 
to his creditor in security of hisdebt. 1880 Literary World 
17 Sept. 177'2 When Orkney and Shetland were impignor- 
ated to the Crown of Scotland. 

Impignoration ‘impi:gnore'fan), [ad. mcd. 
L. impignoration-em, n. of action f. impignorare: 
see prec.] The action or fact of impignorating ; 
pledging, pawning, mortgage. 

1598 Haxceyt I’oy. 1.151 All arrestments, reprisals, and 
impignorations of whatsoeuer goods and marchandises in 
England and Prussia .. are from henceforth quiet, free, and 
released. 1626 Charges agst. Dk. Buckhm. in Rushw, //i'st, 
Coll. (1659) I. 347 A legal Impignoration, whereby the | 
Estates personal and real of the Accomptants are made liable 
to be sold for the discharge of their debts. 1826 Scott .Wa/. 
Malagr. ii, The impignoration of moveables. j 

+Impigrity. Obs. rare—° [ad. L. empigri- 
fat-em, n. of quality f. impiger, impigr-, 1. tm- 

(Im- 2) + piger slow, sluggish.] | 

1623 Cockeram, /upieritie, quicknesse, diligence. 1656 
in Biount Glossegr. 1658 in Putiitrs. 3172 in BatLey. 

+I-mpigrous, a. Obs. rare—°, [f. L. tmpier- 

(see prec.) +-0US.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Jmpigrous, diligent, quick, ready, 
not slow. _ 

+Impile, v. Obs. rare. [f. Iv-1 + PLE 56.) 
trans, ‘Yo surround or enclose with piles or stakes. 

1633 P, Frercuer Purple /s/. 11. xx, These three [common 
fences] round impile This regiment, and all the other Isle. 

t+Impi‘lor, v. Obs. rare. [f. IM-1+ Pintor v. 
to pillory.] 77as. To put in the pillory ; to pillory. 

1645 W. Hooke Vew-Englands Sence 5 But these have 
been... Imprisoned, Impillored, Fined. 1685 Lutrrett Brief 
Rel. (1857) I. 360, 3to be transported and one to he im- 
pillored. P 

Imping (i'mpin), v4/. sé. [f. Imp v. + -1xG 1.) 
The action of the verb Imp; grafting, engrafting ; 
the repairing of a hawk’s wing with adscititious 
feathers. In quot. 1340 coxcr.a shoot, scion, ‘imp’. 

ax3340 Hampote Psalter cxliii, 13 Whas sunnys as new 

ympyngis in paire 30uthede. c1440 Prontf. Parv. 260/1 

mpynge (Pyrson or graffinge), insertura. 1575 TuRRERV. 

Faulconrie 277 The laste maner of ymping is, when a feather | 
is not quyte broken off but broosed. 1616 Surrt. & Maru. 
Country Farme 352 Tothe end that you may not faile of 
this worke of impipg. 1852 R. R. Burton Falconry in 
Valley of Indus vii. 75 When the tail or the pinions are ac- 
cidentally broken, the falconer .. performs the process of 
‘imping’ by neatly sewing and binding to the shaft a sub- | 
stitute which exactly matches the lost part. 

b. atirtb., as imping needle. 

1575 Turserv. Fanlconrie 277 With an ymping needle 
layde in Vyneger and Salte, so close them togither as tbey 
may be tbought to be one feather. 1674 N. Cox Geni. 
Recreat. u. (1677) 230 1fa Feather be broken or bruised, he 
--must have his Imping-needles. is 

Impinge (impindz), v. [ad. L. zmprte-ére 
(only trans.) to push, strike, drive (at or into), 
thrust, strike, or dash (against), f. cae- (Im-1) + 
pangeére to fix, drive in.] 

1. trans. To force or thrust (a thing) sfow any 
one; to fasten or fix on forcibly. rare. 

1535 Jove Afol. Tindale 1 This with other haynous crymes 
whiche he impingeth vnto me in his pistle. 1825 Syp. 
Smitu Sf. Wks. 1859 II. 198/1 If this metbod of appealing 
to the absurdities of a past age, and impinging them upon 
the present age is fair and just. . 

2. To strike, dash, hur] a thing zo something 
else; refi. = 4. 

1660 G. FLemine Stemina sacrum 5 Before they did im- 
pinge themselves, and the Vessel, upon some new and worse 
dangers. 1829 T. L. Peacock Afisfort. Elphin xi, He im- 
pinged his foot with a force that overbalanced bimself. 

3. To strike ; to come into forcible contact with, 


collide with. Now rare or Obs. 
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3977 Gamblers 17 On being impinged by another ball, it 
wl spin for some little time on its own center. 1794 G. 
Anams Vat. & Exp. PAtlos. I. xv. 139 Myriads (particles 
of light] can move all manner of ways without impinging 
one another. 1816 T. L. Peacock //eadlong Hall iv, The 
deyree of force with which I have impinged the surface. 

4. intr. Tostrike or dash; tocome itto (violent 
orenergetic contact; tocollide. Const. on, «poz, 
also agarnst, t at. 

1605 G. Powet Refut. Ep. by Puritan Papis! 38 The 
rockes of offence, whereat some of the ancient Emperours 
impinged. 162r Durton Anat, Asel. t. iv. © 3676 134/2 
A ship that is void of a Pilot, must needs impinge upon 
the next rock or sands, and suffer shipwrack. 1717 J. Ketce 
Anim. Ccon, (1738 61 The Ventricles, when they contract, 
impinge upon the Blood, and .. expel it. @1774 Gotps™, 
Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) \. 176 Provided we know the 
weights of the two hodics, and their swifiness before they 
impinged. 1796 Atwoop in PArl. Trans. LXXXVI. 130 
The inclination of the masts and sails..and the direction 
in which the wind impinges on them. 188: Youne £very 
Man his own Mechanic § 1510 A flame which hy means of 
the blowpipe is caused to impinge upon the charcoal. 

b. Satd of waves of Itght, sound, and the like. 

3672 Newton in Pil. Trans. V11. 5087 Those, when they 
impinge on any Refracting or Reflecting superficies, must.. 
excite Vibrations in the aether. 1872 Huxcey /’Ays. viii. 
209 The aérial waves which enter the meatus all impinge 
upon the membrane of the drum. 1878 Fosier Phys. ttt. 
ii. 397 The laws according to which rays of light impinging 
on the retina give rise to sensory impulses. 

c. SK. 

1614 P, Forses Def. Lawfull Ministers § 19. 35 They 
still reason, ab authoritate negative, and so, doe impinge 
foully, in all the sortes above specified. 1852 GLADSTONE 
Glean. 1V, xxii. 158 Here we impinge upon a dilemma 
hard as adamant. 

5. To encroach or infringe ov or zfon. 

1758 Warsurton Div. Legat, Pref. Wks. 18:1 IV. 59 
Nor did the heat of reformation carry him to impinge upon 
any other of the nocturnal Rites, then celebrated in Rome. 
c 1800 Lo, Etpin in Ramsay Remin. v. (1870) 127 Had..my 
clients been caught..impingin’ on the patent richts. 1824 
Scorr Wav. xiv, Heaven forbid that I shouladé aught that 
might. .impinge npon the right ofmy kinsman. 1884 ///ustr. 
Lond. News 6 Sept. 219/1 In doing so, I should be impinging 
on the province of tbe reviewers, 

Hence Impinging (impi'ndgiy) v7. 56, and ffl, a. 

1704 Newton Ofticks (J.), The cause of reflexion is not 
the impinging of light on the solid or impervious parts of 
bodies. 1794 Suttivan View Vat. 11. 390 There must be 
as many impinging particles in the one, as there are gravitat- 
ing particles in fe other. 1844 Rusxin Arrows of Chace 
(1880) I. 289 The power of reflection in water varies with 
tbe angle of the impinging ray. 

Impingement (impindzmént). [f. Iurincr 
+-MENT.} The action of impinging: a. Impact, 
collision. Z/¢. and fg. b. Encroachment. 

1671 True Nonconf. Contents, Prelatick exactions high im- 

ingements upon Christian Liberty. 1837 Fraser's Alag. 
ets 732 The powers of reason have no similar incentives 
or impingement, but are a more direct emanation from the 

Deity. 1859 Tennent Ceylon II. vis. i, 118 This tide-wave 
itself is..modified in its turn by impingement against the 
African continent. ch H. Georce /’rogr. & Pov. x. ii. 
(1881) 450 The effect of the impingement of civilization upon 
barbarism. 

Impingent (impindgént), a. rare. [ad. L. 
impingent-em, pres. pple. of mpingcre to IMPINGE.) 
Impinging. 

1759 Prixcte in Phil. Trans. LI, 262 The immense 
velocity of the impingent hody. a 1846 Sa#. A/ag. cited in 
Worcester. 

+Impingnate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of late L. 
tmpiuguare, f. tm- (IM-1) + pingu-ts fat.) trans. 
To make fat; to fatten. 

1620 Venner Via Recta v. 85 It impinguateth and causeth 
the body to waxe grosse. 31666 G. Harvey M/ord. Angl. 
xviii. 214 Rhenish Wines .. do accidentally impinguate. 
1693 Evetyn De fa Quint. Orange Trees 10 That the Mare 
of Wine did Impinguate, and Inrich the Ground. 

Hence Impinguating ///. a., also + Impin- 
gua‘tion, fattening. 

1620 Venxer Via Recta vii. 117 They yeeld a grosse, 
clammy, and an impinguating nourishment. 1640 G. Watts 
tr, Bacon's Adu. Learn. w. ii. (R. Suppl.), We receive into 
the body of medicine, the knowledge of the parts of man’s 
body, of functions. .of impinguation (L, sfinguatione} and 
the like. @ 1682 Str T. Browne J/isc. Tracts (1684) 16 
Physicians. .acknowledge a very nutritive and impinguating 
faculty in Pulses. 

+Impi-ngue, v. Obs. rare—°. [ad. late L. tin- 
pingud-re. see prec.} ‘To make fat’ (Cockeram, 
1623). 

Impious (impies), a. [f. L. zvpz-2s without 
reverence (f. zm-, IM-2 + pzus) + -ous: cf. OF. 
impieux, -euse (15-16th c. in Godef.); mod.F. has 
impie (in Cotgr. 1611), ad. L. zmpi-us.] 

1. Not pious; without piety or reverence for God 
and his ordinances; presumptuously irreligious, 
wicked, or profane: a. of persons, or things 
personified. 

1594 1s¢ Pt. Contention (1843) 31 Impious Yorke, and 
Bewford.. Have all lymde busbes to betraie thy wings. 1624 
Gataker Transubst, 27 And who fs so inipious..as to eate 
thus that which he thinketh to be God? 21704 T, Brown DE. 
Ormond’s Recov. Wks. 1730 1. 50 E'er impious plow to 
wound the earth began. 1865 NM. Arnotp £ss. Crit. vii. 
(1875) 266 The Sunis recognise Abu Bekr, Omarand Othman 
-.and regard the Shiahs as impious beretics. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 319 The impious, whoever he may be, ought 
not to go unpunished, 


IMPLACABLE. 


b. of actions, sayings, and the like. 

1575-85 Asr. Sanpys Servm, (Parker Soc.) 199 If magis- 
trates should command that which is impious. .we have our 
answer well warranted: .. ‘It is better to obey God than 
men’. 1638 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. (ed. 2) 338 To touch 
their mouths or meat with fingers is held absurd and im- 
pious. 1667 Mitton /. L. v. 813 Canst thou witb impious 
obloquie condemne The just Decree of God? 1718 Prtor 
Pleasure 9oz At Dagon’s shrine I kindle impious flame. 
1845 Mauxtce Wor. Philos. in Encyel. Aletrop. 11, 6538/2 An 
impious disregard of all the processes of his education. 

2. Wanting in natural reverence and dutifulness, 
esp. to parents. rare. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrtinage(1614) 351 The Caspiishut up their 
parents..and there in respect of pietie (what more could the 
impious doe?) starve them to death. 1783 Moret Asns- 
worth's Lat. Dict.w. s.v. Tullia, The impious daughter 
of Servius Tullius. .drove her chariot over the body of her 
aged father. : Pee 

Impiously (i-‘mpiasli), adv. [f. Iuprous a. + 

“LY zy In an tmpious manner; with impiety; with 
presumptuous wickedness or profanity. 
_ 1597 Daxter Cro. Wars v. (R.), Ungrateful times! that 
impiously neglect That worth, that never times again shall 
show. 1693 Concerve in Dryden's Persius (1697) 402 So 
Vnbelievers impiously despise The sacred Qracles, in 
Mysteries. 1769 IX. Baxcrorr Gutana 320 Too many at 
the altar. .impiously enter into engagements, without intend- 
ing to fulfil them. 1864 Sxrat Uhldand'’s Poems 314 My 
sacred ivy thou hast dared profane, And impiously doe call 
thyself my priest ! 

Irmpiousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being impious; impiety. 

1599 Saxpys Luropz Sfcc. (1632) 127 Who indeed doe 
blot out much impiousnesse and filth. 1695 Lp, Preston 
Boeth, wu. 113 vote, The Impiousness of which Fact he 
ordered Papitnian to excuse. 

Impir(e, impyre, etc., obs. ff. Esrpmr sd. and v. 

The usual Sc. forms in 16-17th c. 

1513 Dovuctas /Enei's vi. xv. 14 To rewle the pepill vndir 
thyneimpyre. 1559-60 Cort. Lib, Ca/. 3. ix, Seeing ambition 
has sa impyrit ower their reason. 1596 DacryMpLe tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1, 3 Wnder the Impire of Ingland. 

Impish (i'mpif), a. [f. Iup 5d.+-1su.] Having 
the characteristics of an imp; pertaining to or 
characteristic of a little devil or mischievous 
urchin. 

1652 GAULE J/agastrom..334 The news of the victory was 
..carried to Rome by Castor and Pollux..or. as others say, 
hy the Impish divels themselves. 1834 Beckrorp /fa/y II. 
8 Stimulated by impisb children. 1876 T. Harpy “¢hed- 
berta (1890) 219 Teasing and worrying with impish laughter 
half suppressed. 1884 Lapy Verney in Contemp. Rev. 
Oct. 550 Spiteful, impish tricks. 

Hence I‘mpishly adv., I'mpishness. 

1864 WensteR, /mpishly. 1872 Lytton (Parisians tx. ii, 
‘I shall have the wreath yet’, cried {she] impishly. 1876 
T. Haroy Ethelterta (1890) 303 When scheming any plot 
of particular neatness, which had less emotion than impish- 
ness in it, 1897 W.C. Ilazutt Four Generat. Lit. kam, 
I, i. iii, 274 A half-witted fellow .. whom the boys .. 
impishly: tormented. 

Impiteous (inpi'tzas), a. [f. Iu-2+ Pitzovs.] 
Ruthless, pitiless. 

1877 Symonps Renaiss. /taly, Reviv. Learn, viii. 472 note, 
Exiled from home and fatherland by fate impiteous. 1882 
— Antmi Figura 140 Sole ‘neath heaven's tmipiteous stars. 
1890 Univ. Kev. 15 June 231 Impiteous And hateful are the 
gods, and void of ruth. . ue 

Impiteous, -tious, -tous, impittious, obs. 
var, IMPETUOTS. 

Impi‘tiably, adv. [f. Iu- 2+ PittaBLy.] With- 
out pitty, mercilessly. 

1835 Fraser's Mac. X11. 36 The antique barriers which 
impitiably and irrevocably divided mankind into castes 
have been swept away. 


Tmplacabi lity. 


see next and -1TY 
being implacable. 

1531 Ervot Gov. u. vi, The implacabilitie or wrath in- 
saciable, of those two capitaines. 1673 Lady's Cald. 1. iil, 
P 39. 25 So to regulate their passions, that they never come 
within distance of implacability. @ 1797 H. WaLroLe Jem. 
Geo. 11 (1847) I. ix. 262 His resentments were not softened 
by the tmplacability of their hatred to him. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eug. xii. 111. 167 To James unpopularity, obstinacy, 
and implacability were the greatest recommendations that 
a statesman could have. 

Implacable (impl2i-kab'l, -plae-kab’l), a. [a 
F. tueplacable,ad. L. tmplacabilis, f. im- (Yue 2) + 
placabilis PLacaABLE. (By Spenser and Longfellow 
stressed on first (or third) syllable. ‘] ; 

1. That cannot be appeased ; irreconcileable; in- 
exorable: of persons, feelings, etc. 

1szz More De Quat. Novitss. Wks. 83/1 Bering implac- 
able anger where they perceue themself not accepted. 1631 
Biste Row. i. 31 Couenant breakers. implacable, vamerci- 
full. 1751 Jouxson Rambler No. 165 ? 3 That we should 
be harassed by implacable persecution. 1769 RoBERTSON 
Chas. V (1813) V.1.340 He was, besides, theimplacableenemy — 
of Bourbon. 1827 Lytton Pe/ham ii, If I, or any of bis” 
friends, was injured or aggrieved, his anger was almost 
implacable. 1875 Stusss Const, Hist. II. xvi. 325 The 
earl of Warwick remained implacable. 

b. Const. Zo. 

1678 Bunyax Pilgr.1. (ed. 2) 84 They thereby shew them- 
selves to be implacable to good. 1785 T. Batcuy Disc, 62 
The greater part of these sectaries were implacable to those 
who differed from them. al 

+2. That cannot be assuaged or mitigated. Obs. 

1590 SPENSER F. Q. 11, vi. 44 O how I hurne witb implac- 
able fire. /éid. itt. vii. 35. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vt.658 Thir 


IMPLACABLENESS. 


armor help’d their harm ,. which wrought them pain Im. 
placable. 1862 Loncr. Wayside [nn Prel. xiii, The plunge 
of the implacable seas, The tumult of the winds at night. 

3. as sb. One who is implacable. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clavissa (1811) III. 2 As I have ordered 
it, the flight will appear to the implacables to be altogether 
with her own consent. 

Impla‘cableness. [f. prec. + -Nzss.] The 
quality of being implacable ; implacability. 

1631 Gouce God's Arrows ul. § 82. 338 It is mens implac- 
ahlenesse which maketh God implacable. 1677 GILPIN 
Demonol. (1867) 466 Appearances of wrath and _incom- 
passionate implacableness. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa 
(811) II. xxx. 193 The implacableness of my brother and 
sister. .he sets forth in strong lights, 1824 Soutuey Bk. af 
CA. (1841) 506 The implacableness of their political hatred. 

Implacably (implé'-kabli, imple-k-), adv. [f. 
as prec. + -L¥2.] In an implacable manner; with 
enmity or resentment that cannot be appeased. 

1631 Gouce God's Arrows 1. § 66. 109 Men may thinke 
the Divine wrath to be implacably incensed. 1751-73 
Jortin Eccl. Hist. (R.), It is no wonder that men of this 
temper should have worried one another so implacably for 
Nestorianism [etc.]. 1876 Bascrort fist, U.S. IV. xvii. 
441 Burke .. pursued Chatham implacably, and refused to 
come to an understanding with him. : 

+Impla‘cacy. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. touplacat-us 
unappeased (cf. IMPLACABLE): see -acy.] Unap- 
peased state or condition; implacableness. 

1660 Woop Life (O. H. S.) I. 292 The smart of their 
implacasy. ; ; 

mpla*cement, var. EMPLACEMENT, situation, 
position, platform for a gun. 

1804 W. Tavtor in Ann. Rev. 11.689 The station or im- 
placement, would confer majesty even on an inferior edifice. 
1889 Engineer 5 Apr. 281 We understand that the heavy 
steel guns are to be mounted in Moncrieft implacements. 

Implacental (implasental), 2. and sd. Zool. 
[f Im-2+ PLacenTAL (f, PLACENTA +-AL); cf.mod. 
L. /mplacentad/ia neut. pl., name of the group. ] 

A. adj. Having no placenta, a term applied to 
the group of mammals consisting of the marsupials 
and monotremes (/mplacentalia). 

1839-47 Toop Cyc/, Anat. III. 257/t The qnadrupeds .. 
above defined, are .. implacental. 1865 Drarer /ntel/. 
Devel. Enrope xxiii. 562 Mammals, botb placental and 
implacental. 

B. sb. A mammal that has no placenta ; a mar- 
supial or monotreme. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

Implace‘ntate, a. Zoo/. [f. Im- 2+ PLAcEN- 
TATE (f. PLACENTA + -ATE2 2): cf. mod.L. /mpla- 
centata = Implacentalia.] Waving uo placenta. 

In mod. Dicts. E 

+Implain, v. Obs. rare—". [f. IM-1+? Paix 
a@., in sense ‘ plane, flat, level’.] ¢vans. To make 
smooth with plaster; to plaster smooth. 

c1420 Pallad, on Husb. 1. 479 Oyl dregges mixt with 
clay thou must implayne [zv. 7. me may ymplayn] Thi wowes 
[=walls] with, 

Implaister, var. EmpLasTer v. Obs. 

+Implane, v. [ad. late L. (Vulgate) swplandre 
to lead astray.] ‘To deceive’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

+Implanitude, [f. Iu-2+ L. pdinztiido even- 
ness.] Unevenness, unlevelness; in quot. aftrzd. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 46b/2 The vn- 
even and implanitude collocation inferreth payn and recur- 
vation in the Ioyncte. 

+ Impla‘nk, v. Ods.rare-°. [Is-}.] trans. To 
enclose with planks. 

1611 Frorio, /massarc, to imboord or implanke. 

Implant (implant),v. Also6emplant. [a. 
F. :mplanter to insert, engraft, etc. (also + emplan- 
ter to plant), f. zve- (Im- 1!) + planter to PLANT. ] 

1. /rans. To plant in, insert, infix. Chiefly pass., 
To be set, fixed, or embedded 77 something, e.g. 


as a crystal in a matrix of anothcr kind. Also ve/7. 

1545 Rayno.tp Byrth Mankyr:de 17 Before they emplant 
them self in the hedde of the stoone. 1578 Banister 
Hist, Man. 15 The Opticke Sinew..is implanted into the 
middle of the eye. a@1705 Ray (J.), Another cartilage, 
capable of motion, by the help of some muscles that were 
implanted in it. 1811 Pinkerton Petrad, I. 169 Patrinite 
sometimes occurs in globular masses, implanted in other 
rocks. 1831 R. Knox Cloguel's Anat.75 Vhe Teeth .. are 
small bones. .iinplanted in the alveoli of both jaws. 

2. To fix or instil (a principle, desire, opinion, 
etc.) zz one. Chiefly pass.: To be firmly fixed or 
inherent 77. (The ordinary use.) 

.@ 1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 23ft They are both inclina- 
tions of nature, implanted of é . 1605 TiMMe QOuersit. 1. 
ii, 6 The diuine vertue which God hath put and implanted 
in all creatures. 1794 Suttivan View Nad, 11, 389 Gravity, 
attraction, repulsion .. are not powers implanted in matter, 
or possible to be made inherent in it. 1820 Scort 4ééo¢ i, 

0 deeply is the desire of offspring implanted in the female 
breast. 1887 Bowen Virg. dineid 11.249 Take these words 
of the prophet—implant them deep in your heart. 

+b. To engraft (a bud). Also fg.: cf. IPLan- 
TATION 3. Obs. rare. 

1660 SHarrock Vegeladles 71 Till such time as the buds 
then implanted may be fast cemented. 1675 Brooxs Gold. 
Key Wks. 1867 V. 30 Requiring men to be better Christians 
before they come to Christ, than commonly they prove after 
they are implanted into Christ. 


3. To set in the ground; to plant. Also fg. 


1610 W. Fotkincuam Art of Survey. iii. 6 It implies tbat 


either the ground is very fertile in generall, or that they are 
implanted in Plots Sympathizing with their Natures. 
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P. Fretcner Purple Jsi. xu. Ixxx, Upon her cheek dotb 
Beauties self implant The freshest garden of her choicest 
flowers. 1753 L. M.tr. Du Boscg's Accompl, Woman I. 180 
Those [herbs] which the gardiner implanteth. 1845 STEPHEN 
Comm, Laws Eng. (1874) II. 215 Trees, while still implanted 
in the ground, are parcel of the freehold. 1868 Herps Read- 
mtah viii. (1876) 208 Had implanted the seeds of fatal disease, 
b. With inverted construction: To plant 
(ground, etc.) with something. rare. Also fig. 

1612-15 Br. Hart Contempl., N. 7. tv. xxxiii, Break up 
the fallowes of my nature, implant me with grace, prune mee 
with meet corrections. 1670 Mitton ist. Eng. iu. Wks. 
(1847) 503/2 Minds well implanted with solid and elaborate 
breeding. 1812 H. & J. Smita Horace tn Lond, 121 Your 
heir .. May fell your groves, implant the lawn. 

Hence Implanted ///. a., inserted, introduced ; 
infixed; Implanting v4/. sb. = IMPLANTATION. 

ts95 SouTHWELL S?¢. Peter's Compl. 72 What change of 
place can change implanted paine? 1597 Mippteton in 
Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) II. 536 Wisedomes haruest is with 
follie nipt.. Her fruite all scattered, her implanting ript. 
1620 GrancER Div. Logike 49 The nighest end of Baptisme, 
is our implanting into the body of Christ. 1861 Mii Usrlit. 
44 Whether the feeling of duty is innate or implanted. 

+Impla‘ntate, z. Obs. rare. [f. L. type *2m- 
planlal-us, pa. pple. of *zmplantare to IMpLaNT.] 
Implanted. 

1650 CuarLeToNn Paradoxes 34 There is a Magnetisme .. 
every where implantate in, and proper to, naturall bodies. 
/éid. 56 Both the implantate and influent spirit depart hand 
in hand together. 1651 Biccs New Désp. p 164 Their 
original inhzrent and implantate vigour. 

Implantated, A//.a. rare. [f. as prec. +-ED!.] 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Jutplantatus, applied to those 
crystals which are attached by one of their ends to the walls 
of an excavation hollowed in a rock : implantated. 

Implantation (implant ‘fon). [a. F. zplan- 
tation, noun of action f. zwplanter to IMPLant.] 
The action or process of implanting ; the fact or 
manner of being implanted. 

L Azxat. The insertion of an organ, muscle, etc. ; 
esp. as to its manner and place. Cf. IMPLANT v. 1. 

1578 Banistir ‘est. A/an 1. 13 The implantation of the 
teeth is not in one, as an other sheweth. 1615 Crooke 
Body of Man 815 They {two muscles) haue but one tendon 
and one implantation. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 62 
Ending in that part wherein the anteriour implantation of 
Temporal Muscle ariseth, 1854 Owen Shel. §& Yeeth in 
Circ. Sc., Organ, Nat. 1, 270 Vhe teeth of the sphyrana are 
examples of the ordinary implantation in sockets. 1890 H. 
Exuis C77ninal iii. 67 An implantation of the ears farther 
back than is normal, 

2. The action of planting or setting in the ground. 
Also fg. Cf. IMPLANT v. 3. 

a 1600 looker Eccl. Pol. vit. viii. § 7 To make such pro- 
vision for the direct implantation of his church. 1650 Bricf 
Dise. Fut. Hist. Europe 15 By saving of Noahs family to 
preserve a seed for the implantation of a new. 1727-41 
Cuampers Cycl., Jinplantation, one of the six kinds of 


transplantation, used by some for the sympathetic cure of | 


certain diseases. [Process described.) @1817 T. Dwicut 
Theol. (1830) I. v. 135 The vegetable world .. from its first 
implantation in the soil to its full growth. 

+3. Engrafting. Obs. rare. 

1652 WarrEN Undeltevers (1654) 23 The Gardners knife.. 
cannot cut off a branch, nor be helpful to the implantation 
of it, without the hand of the Gardner. 1660 SHARROCK 
Vegetables 66 Apricots and Peaches, being secured upon 
their own stocks, will admit implantation unto another also, 

tb. fig. Theol. ‘ Engrafting’ into Christ. Ods. 

1640 Bp, REYNOLDS /asstons xi.g9 Hence we reade so often 
.. ofa Spirituall Implantation unto him [Christ] by Faith. 
a@1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 213 Baptism is first for 
insition and implantation. 1702 C. aries Magn. Chr. 
m1, 1. App.(1852) 346 A sinuer's preparation for, implantation 
in, and salvation by, the glorious Lord Jesus Christ. 

e. Path. The engrafting of a morbid or malig- 
nant growth. 

1897 Adléntt’s Syst. Med. Il. 538 The observations of 
Hauser have thrown some light on the implantation of 
cancer on the ulcer. /7d. 725 These [growths] are to be 
regarded .. as examples of successful implantation or graft- 
ing of particles of malignant growth. 

4. The introduction and fixing of a principle, 
idea, etc. in the mind. Cf. IMpLant v. 2. 

1653 H. More Axtid. Ath. (1662) 26 The implantation of 
the Idea of God in the Soul. 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. iv. 
25 This desire of Navigation found a kind of natural _im- 
plantation in these Phenicians. a@17o8 Beveripce hes. 
Theol. (1710) 1. 362 The implantation of Christ's righteous- 
ness in sanctification, taking away the implantation of 
Adam’s sin inus, 1875 E, Waite Life in Christ v. xxviii. 
ere) 75 The moral judgment which is oftentimes appealed 
to by Cheat as a correct rule of decision, because of divine 
implantation. 

5. The firm placing or planting of the foot. 

1870 Rot.teston Anim. Life 59 By the protrusion and 
implantation of which [the muscelee foot] into the soft bot- 
toms of the ponds and streams in which these creatures 
[fresh-water mussels] live. ; 

b. Surg. (See quots.) Also attrtd, 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., /mplantation,..the planting of a new 
sound tooth into the cavity from which a decayed one has 
been removed. Also, the engrafting of pieces of epidermis 
on the surface of an ulcer to promote skin formation. /é2d., 
Implantation, medicamentai, the introduction of solid sub- 
stances into the structures of the body, either to destroy a 
morbid growth or to produce a general therapeutical effect. 
lbid., Implantation needle, an instrument invented by Bruns 
for the practice of hypodermatic implantation. 


Implanter (implantes). [f. Imppant v. + 
-ER!.| One who or that which implants. 
1653 H. More Antid. Ath. 1. v. § 2.17 There is an active 


IMPLEAD. 


and actual knowledge in a man of which these outward 
objects are rather the re-minders than the first begetters or 
implanters, 1883 A. H. Sayce in Contemp. Rev. Sept. 392 
‘The implanter of love in the hearts of men. 


Implaster, obs. var. EMPLASTER sd. and v. 

Implastic (imple'stik),a, rare—1. [f. Im-2 + 
Prastic.] Not plastic, rigid. Hence Implasti-- 
city, implastic quality or condition. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 143 Labour delayed 
or injured from implasticity .. of the soft parts. /éfd. 145 
Cases of an implastic rigidity. 

Implastration, var. EMPLASTRATION, Ods. 

Implate (implé't), v. rare—9°. [f. Im-1 + 
PLATE sé.) ¢vans. ‘To put a plate upon as a 
covering; to sheathe; as, to implate a ship with 
iron’ (Webster, 186.4). 

t+Implausibi lity. 04s. rare. [f. next +-1TY.] 
The quality or condition of being implausible ; 
want of plausibility. 

@ 1639 Worton in Xelig. (1685) 671 No doubt he had ob- 
tain'd a very important Office in this State, but for the 
implausihility of his Person. 1 G. Campsete Philos, 
Rhet. (1801) I. 1. v. 75 Implausibility may be surmounted. 

Implausible (impl9-zib’l), ¢ ([f Im-2 + 
PLAUSIBLE. ] 

+1. Not worthy of applause; personally unac- 
ceptable. Ods. 

1602 Warner 44, Eng. Epit., After his death him seuer- 
ally succeeded... his two Sons, Harold and Hardy Knought : 
Either of them implausible and burdenous to the English. 

2. Not having the appearance of truth, probabi- 
lity, or acceptability ; not plausible. 

@ 1677 Barrow Serm. (1683) II. xxvi. 369 By so impotent, 
so implausible and improbable means. 1730 Swirt Vind. 
Ld. Carteret Wis. 1761 111.190 Nothing can better improve 
political schoolboys than the art of making plausible or im- 
plausible harangues against the very opinion for which they 
resolve to determine. 1788 G. Camppett Four Gosp. (1807) 
II. 84 This, though not implausible, is mere conjecture. 
1794 Burke Pctit, Unitarians Wks. 1842 II. 475 When 
they mingle a political system with their religious opinions, 
true or false, plausible or implausible. - 

H[cnce Implau‘sibleness, implausibility; Im- 
plau‘sibly adv., not plausibly. 

1818 ‘Lopp, /rflausibly. 1846 Worcester, fuplausible- 
ness. Dr. Allen, 1894 Yellow Bk. 1. 75 That which is al- 
ready fair is complete, it may be urged—urged implausibly. 

Impleach (implztf), v. poet. rare. Also 6 
em-. [f. Im-! + Preacu.] ¢vans. To entwine, 
interweave. Hence Implea‘ched ///. a. 

1597 Suaxs. Lover's Compl. 205 Behold these tallents of 
their heir [=hair) With twisted mettle ainorously empleacht. 
1829 Texnyson Ziméuctoo 224 The fragrance of its compli- 
cated glooms And cool impleached twilights. 1865 Swin- 
BURNE Poems §& Ball, Two Dreams 175 Where the green 
shadow thickliest impleached Soft fruit and writhen spray 
and blossom. 

Implead (implid), v. Forms: a. 4 en-, 4-5 
emplede, 5-6 emplete, 6-9 emplead. 8B. 5-6 
implede, -plete,6 ymplead, 7 impleade, 6-im- 
plead. [ad. AF. en-, empleder =OF. empleidier, 
-pledier, -plaidier, etc., f. em- (Em-, Im-1) + plaz- 
dier \¥. plaider) to PLEAD.] 

1. ¢vans. To sue (a person, etc.) in a court of jus- 
tice, raise an action against, Now onlyarch.or //ist. 

a, [1292 Britton 1. xii. § 6 Et voloms, ge touz prisouns 
soint a touz responables a ceux qi les enplederount taunt 
cum eux serount en prisoun.] 1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) 
VII. 481 Kyng Stephene was. .i-swore.. pat he wolde enplede 
no man for his owne wordes. 1389 in Lug. Gilds (1870) 84 
No brother ne sister of yis gylde ne enplede ober in no place, 
for no dette ne trespas. «1400 /éid. 361 3ef a foreyne em- 
pledy pe tebynge. 1500 in Arnolde C#roz. (1811) 33 That 
none of y° frauncbes of the forsayd cite be empleted at our 
eschequer [etc.]. 1559 in Strype Anz. Kef. I. App. viii. 21 
The kings .. tenants in chief shall not be empleadid in the 
ecclesiasticall court. 2 

1458 in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) I. xxii. 322 
Wherfore I charge Robt. my sone .. that he never vexe, 
implede, ne greve the forsaid Sir John. 1464 J. Paston in 
P. Lett. No. 492 II. 163 Persones abill to plede and to be 
impletid. 1523 FitzHers. Surv. 13 These maner of tenauntes 
shall nat plede nor be impleded of their tenementes by the 
kynges writte. 1611 Bipte Acés xix. 38 If Demetrius and 
the craftesmen .. haue a matter against any man, the law is 
open, let them implead [&. V. accuse] one another. 1765 
BiacksTone Com, I. xviii. 475 After a corporation is so 
formed and named, it acquires many powers .. As .. To sue 
or be sued, implead or be impleaded. 1879 Farrar S?. 
Paul xxxii. I. 7 Brethren who... might be impleading one 
another at law before the tribunal of a heathen Prztor. 

+b. To plead or prosecute (a suit). Ods. rare. 

1954 Act 162 Phil. & Mary c.8 § 35 The Title of all 
Lands .. is .. in your Courts only to be impleaded, ordered, 
tried and judged. F 

+2. To arraign, accuse, impeach. Const. of. Ods. 

@ 1600 Hooker £ccl, Pol. vi. iv. § 10 To implead the truth 
of this history, Cardinal Baronius allegeth that Socrates, 
Sozomen and Eudamon were all Novatianists. a 1658 
CLEVELAND Gen. Poems aed 143, limplead your Highness, 
..as Accessary to my Guilt. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life 
(1747) I11. 72 They were accused and impleaded by subtil 
and insinuating Orators before the Tribunals of their Ene- 
mies, 1814 Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy IV. 174 The life 
and fame of an innocent woman were impleaded. 1846 
Lanvor Jag. Conv. Wks. II. 193, I can easily pardon a 
smile if thou empleadest me of curiosity. 

8. In various nonce-uses belonging or related to 


PreaD v. ta. Toallege asa plea. +b. To en- 
treat. c. To plead with. d. To plead for. 
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IMPLEADABLE. 


1658 T. WAtL God's Rev. agst. Enemies Ch. 20 Saul had 
never impleaded the intent of sacrifice .. had it not ycilded 
him some hope to wipe off the guilt of his disobedience. 
1682 .Vew News from Bedlam 13 Now he rakes Hell and 
the Devil, "And them impleads for to inspire his Muse. 1839 
Baiey Festus v. (1852) 60 Let monarchs .- remember they 
are set on thrones As representatives. to implead with God 
and man. a 1850 RossFtT! Dante & Circ. t. (1874 137 How 
mayst thou be counselled to implead With God thine own 
misdeed, And not another's } 

Hence Implea‘ded ///. @.; Implea‘ding 2/. sb. 

1742 FRANCIS Horace, Odes . i, O Follio, thou the great 
defence Of sad, impleaded innocence. 1861 PEARSON karly 
y Mid. Ages Eng. xxx, ‘Twelve others .. who were to 
declare upon oath with whom the impleaded property lay 
1875 sTULES Const. dist. WA. xx. 497 Redress for the im- 
pleading of a member during the session. 

+Impleadable implidab'l), 2.1 ds. {f. Is 
PLEAD 2. + -ABLE.] 

1. That may be sued (as a person) or prosecuted 
(as a suit). 

1570-6 LaMBARDE Peramb. Kent (1826) 113 They be im- 
pleadable in their owne townes also, and not elsewhere. 
168: rial 5S. Colledge 5, lam a Free-man of London, and 
1am not impleadable .. any where out of the Liberties of 
the City. 1724 Rk. Weton Subst. Chr. Faith 234 The re- 
bellious and disloyal .. are impleadable at a twofold har. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 117 They would by that means 
become frank fee, and not impleadable in his court. 

2 Capable of being pleaded or made a plea. 

3648 J. GEREE Might overcoming Right 1649) 33 Those 
actions .. shall be as impleadable by men. 1701 LutTtreLe 
Brief Rel. (1857) \’. 26 That no pardon be impleadable to 
any linpeachment in parliament. 

+Implea‘dable, a2 Obs. [f. IM-2+ PLEAD- 
ABLE.] Not to be pleaded against, or met by any 
plea. 

1607 DEKKER Knt.'s Conjur. (1842) 48 In what a lament- 
able condition therefore stands the vnhappie prisoner ; his 
inditement is im leadable, his evidence irrefutahle, the fact 
impardonable, the iudge impenitrable. 1614 ‘J. ADA™S 
Fatal Bangnet ii.Wks.1861-2 1,196 An im enetrable judge, 
an impleadable indictment, an intolerahle anguish shall 
seize upon them. 

+Impleader. Os. [f Iupreap v. + -ER}.) 
One that impleads, sues, oF proseeutes another; 2 
prosecutor, accuser, or impeacher. 

21577 Sir T. Sait Commonw. Eng. (1633) 309 In all 
judgements heing two parties, the first we call the impleader, 
suiter, demander or demandant or plaintife. 1698 S. CLARKE 
Script, Fust. iil. 13 Who is my adversary ? (my impleader, 
or he that enters an Action against me). 177° Hist, Duckling 
3(T.) The Gombette law. .allowed the expedient of duelling 
io those impleaders, whom the administered oath to offenders 
did not sufficiently satisfy. : 

+Implea‘sing, ¢ Obs, rare. [f. 1M-? + PLEAS- 
ixc.] Unpleasing, unpleasant. 

1602 CAREW Cornwall 68a, Let me lead you from these 
impleasing matters. @ rs Oversury al [Wife 1638) 103 
Impleasing to all, as all to him. 

Impleat.e, var. IMPLETE a., filled. 

Impledge (imple-d3), 2- Also 6-7 empledge, 
(6 Sc. implaidge - [f. lest- or Im- 1 4 PLEDGE. 
An Anglo-L. implegiatus Occurs in the Laws of 
Henry I, suggesting that an Anglo-Fr. emplegier 
may have been in use. Cf. OF. plegier, 12th e.] 

trans. To put in pledge; to pledge, pawn; to 
give as security; to engage. Also reft. 

a. 1848 Hatt Chron., Edw, 1V 239 The countye..which 
kynge Charles .. had hefore engaged, and empledged to 
duke Philip. 1630 BratHwalt Eng. Gentlenm, (1641) 347 
Whosoever be be that marrieth a wife, empledging his faith 
unto her hy a ring. 

. 1597 MONTGOMERIE Cherrie & Slaé 1453 Implaidging 
and waldging Baith twa thair lyves for myne. 4 1656 UssHER 
‘Power Princes Ws. \1683) 185 ‘They have not onely impledged 
themselves the one into the otber upon Earth, but also to 

1814 Scott Ld. of Isies 1, vill, This aus- 
picious morn, That bids the daughter of high Lorn Impledge 
her spousal faith to wed The heir of mighty Somerled. 1881 
Swixnpurne Mary Stuort il a) . 
England ;_ in whose name Lie all our own impledged. 

+ Implefy, z. Obs, rare—°. In 7 implefie. 
[f. L. dmplé-re (see InpLeTE) + -FY.] To fill 
‘Cockeram, 1623 - 

Implement (mplimént), 56. Forms: 6yn-, 
ymple-, (imply-, empell., hympyll-), 6-8 im- 
pliment, (7 impell-, emploi-, imploye-), 5- im- 
plement. [app- ad. L. implementum a filling up 
f. implére to fill; see IMPLETE) taken in the sense 
of ‘that which serves to fill up or stoek (a house, 
ete.)’?; in which sense implementa occurs in an 
Anglo-L, letter of 1341 ,see sense I below) and 
may have been in eonsiderably earlier use. Of OF. 
emplement, froma empler to fill, fill up, Godefroy 
eites only one examiple, in sense ‘ filling up, fulfil- 
ling, completing > ‘The word was evidently some- 
times referred to EMPLOY @., and so confused with 
employment, as if =‘ thing employed or used ’.]} 

I. 1. pi. Things that serve as equipment or out- 
fit, as household furniture or utensils, ecclesiastical 
vessels or vestments, wearing apparel or ornaments, 
ete. In sing. An article of furniture, dress, ete. 

(Cf. Letter of 1541, Rymer, SINS Se Cum oninibus et 
omnimodis vasibus, jocalihus, ornamentis, honis, catallis, et 
implementis. } ; a 3 

1454 £. E. Wills (1§82) 132 Reparacions and implementis 
dwe to the.. Cathedral Chirche of seynt powle. 1496-7 


94 


Act 12 Men. VIM, c. 13 § 32 All other goodes and imple- 
mentis of Houshold*to be used in their Houses. 1505 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 327 Here ffolwyth the ymplementes of 
the Taylourys halle. 1532 Hervet -Nenophon's Househ. 
(1768) 36, 1 considered, howe great aboundaunce of impli- 
mentes was in that smalle vessele. 1566 in Peacock Eng. 
Ch, Furniture (1866 77 ltem one pax one cruitt one vall 
with all other empellmentes of supersticion. 1610 F. Gop- 
win Bps. of Eng. 218 He left for an implement of his house 
at Ely a woonderfull sumptuous and costly table. 1641 
‘Margate Par. Register in Macm. Mag. XLI11. 196 A note 
of such goods and imployements as are belonginge to the 
parishe church of St. John’s yt Haptist, inthe Isle of Thanett. 
@ 1656 Ussuer sin, Viel 1658 522 10 defray this, they were 
forced to .. make their women club their attyring imple- 
ments, to make up the sum. 3687 .\. Lovet tr. Thevenat's 
Trav. \. 110 All the Sea-men have Capots, and it seems to 
me to be so necespary an Implement, not only for Sea-men, 
but for all that travel by yea. 41779 Warserton 2:7. 
Legat. Ww. IV. Wks. 1788 1. 253 4 golden bough, we see, Was 
an important implement, and of very complicated intention 
in the shews of the Mysteries. 1848 Mas. JAMESON Sacr. 
% Leg <irt) 1850) 36 They wear the stole and alba as dea- 
cons, and bear the implements ofthe muss. 1852 D. Witson 
Preh. elnn. 183) liv. ix. 465 The use of the consecrated 
bell as one of the most essential ecclesiastical implements. 
fig. a 162% J. Kixc in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxrix. 
4 Dispose of your bodies and souls, and all the implements 
of them both. - 
Requisites. Obs. 

160: RK. Jonson Kingd. & Comurw. (1603) 38 More 
implements then a spacious sea coast are incident 10 this 
busines: 
must be furnished with a people pecuee in sea affaires 
[etc]. 7752. Firtine tks. 1775 %- 33 
cordials, and all necessary implements being brought, Miss 

sath was at length recovered and placed in her chair. 

2. pl, The apparatus, 
ments, etc. employed in any trade or 1 executing 
any piece of work; now chiefly in agricultural 
implements or as a synonym of ‘tools’; frequent 
as a generic term for the tools, weapons, ete. used 
by savage or primitive man, as flint implenients. 
In sing. A tool, instrument, 

1538 Leann /f7n. IL]. 114 King Henry the vij..erectid 
..3 great Bruing Honses with the Implementes to serve his 
Shippes. 1567 Richmond, Wills (Surtees) 202 In the same 
garner..¥) gaddes of yron. Other implements in the sayme 
garner, 3612 Cuatman |iddowes Tr. Wks. 1873 Hl. 6 
My stay hath been prolonged With hunting obscure nooks 
for these emploiments {a crowbar and a halter]. 1626 SuRF1.. 
& Markn. Country Farme 533 Thus you see the diuersitie 
of plowes. .now it 1s meet folnow the implements belonging 
totheirdraught. 1641 Termes dela Ley, Iinplements,.. itis 
used for things of necessary Us¢ inany tradeormysterys which 
are implyed in the practice of the said trade. 1724 Swirt 
Draprer's Lett. Wks. 1755 V1.1. 49 Wood hath. his tools 
and implements prepared to coin six times as much more. 
1767 A. YouNG Farm. Lett. to People 310 He should make 
drawings of every machine and implement of hushandry 
that differs frem those of his own country. 1875 ape 3 
Plato ed. 2) 1. 204 -4n artisan, who had all the implements 
necessary for his work. Lusnock Sct. Lect. ¥. 152 It 
is a great mistake to suppose that implements of stone were 
abandoned directly metal was discovered. 

fig. 1645 MILTON Tetrach. Wks. (1847) 187 3 Those 
Sciential rules, which are the implements of instruction. 
1862 GouLsurN /ers. Relig. v. Ww. (1873) 288 ‘The imple- 
ments with which Christianity works. 1867 Mitt. /uang. 
Addr. 7 Vhe necessary mental implements for the work 
they have to perform. 

b. Applied to a person; cf. instrument, tool. 

1628 Foro Lover's Mel, un. ii, 1 am ‘Trollio, Your honest 
implement. 1719 De For Crusoe ut. xiii, This..man was a 
most useful implement to Us everywhere. 174% RichARDSON 
Pamela \. 115 The Messenzer - - was an Implement in his 
Master's Hands. 1849 MacacLay Hist. Aug. iv. 1. 511 
That meanness which marked them out as fit implements of 
tyranny. 

+3. Something necessary to make 4 thing 
eomplete; an essential or important constituent 
part. Obs, rare. 

1632 Litncow 77at. t. 14 The Clergy, which are the two 
parts of the inhabitants, (besides the Jewes and Curtezans, 
which are the greatest implements of the other third part). 
1650 Futter Pisgah ww. vi. 101 Because they have utterly 
lost the mystery of making the blew ribband..an essential 
implement of the fringes. f 

cef. 


4. Sc. Law. Fulfilment, full performance \ 


3754 ERsKINE Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 334 Obligations may 
he dissolved by performance or implement. 1862 SHIRLEY 
Noge Crit. iv. 195 Such conditiuns are clearly inconsistent 
with the duties .. and it may fairly be doubted .. whether 
implement of them could be enforced. 
Viet. c. 100 § 54 Such note shall not have the effect .. © 
excusing obedience to or implement of the interlocutor re- 
claimed against. 

Til. 5. attrib. and Comb. Implement-bearing 
= IMPLEMENTIFEROUS. 

1862 Jinstr. Lond. News § July 22/1 The implement and 
cattle departments were aid out with a masterly hand. 
1872 Sir J. Evans Anc, Stone Implements xxii. 426 The 
deposition of the implement-bearing beds. extended over 4 
very considerable space of time. 1891 Dk. ARGYLL in 19/4 
Cent, Jan. 26 Vigorous attempts have been made to treat 
all implement-bearing grayels as fluviatile. 

Uf. 


Implement (-mplimént), 2- Chiefly Se. 
IMPLEMENT 5d.] 

1. trans. To complete, perform, carry into effect 
(a contract, agreement, ete.) ; to fulfil (an engage 
ment or promise). 


1806 Petit. T. Gillies of Balmakcwan 23 (Jam.) This was 
an obligation incumbent upon him, which the petitioners 


_ plentiful impletion there may perhaps succecd a disruption 


IMPLETORY. 


were entitled to insist that he should implement. 1833 4c? 
34 4 Wd. IV, c. 46 § 9° ‘Lhe decree or oder of court has 
not been duly implemented. 3865 ALEX. SMITH Summ. 
Skye 11. 138 He had seen the boatmen, and Aly imple- 
mented his promise. 1879 ves 22 Nov. |) Mr. Gladstone 
in Scotland , On that day... Mr. Gladstone is expected to 
implement no fewer than three engagements. 

b, ‘Yo carry out, execute (a piece of work . 
(1837 Wittrock, etc. Bk. Trades, Optician (1842) 354 Any 
similar invention which he may be employed to implement 
for the contrivers. | 

ce. To fulfil, satisfy ‘a condition). 

1857 NtcHOL Cyl, Phys. Sci. 63/1 The chief mechanical 
requisites of the barometer are implemented in such an 
instrument as the following. 3870 R. M. FERGUSON Electr. 
28 How are the conditions of thermo electricity implemented 
by the materials of the earth? 

2. ‘lo complete, fill up, supplement. 

1843 BurtoN Benthamiana v& Projects for implementing 
wages by pauper relief, 1855 Lain Senses 5 Jat. vw, iv 
§ 15 (1864) 604 ‘The hearer must implement the process, by 
the force of his own mind. | 

3. ‘To provide or fit with implements. 

1886 Edin. Rev. Oct. 362 Whether armed for defence, cr 
implemented for industry. 

Implemental impl/merntal), a. [f. L1Pce- 
MENT Sb.+-AL.] Of the nature of an implement or 
implements : +a. Essentially constituent; b. In- 
strumental, praetically effective. 

1676 MarveLt Gev. Conncils Wks. 1875 1V. 154 All the 
ill that could have come of it would have been, that such 
kinds of bishops should have proved less implemental. 1746 
W. Horsey Fool (1748) |. 11 A Statesman proper to govern 
this Implemental Common-wealth. 1874 Bususett For- 
giveness y Law WW. 220 The threefold substance of doctrine 
here set forth is to be his [the Holy Spirit’s] implemental 

ower. 

Implementiferous (i:mpl/méntiféras), 4. 
Geol, [f. as prec. + -(1) FEKovS. } Containing (stone, 
implements used by early man. 

1881 .Valure XX111. 604 The well-known and accepted 
implementiferous river-gravels. 1894 J. Gemie Gt. edge 
‘ed. 3) Ggontote, The valleys containing the implenientiferous 
deposits. b 

+ Imple‘se, var. emplese, ¥MPLESS, to please. Se. 

c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 1477 To succure all pat 
one his modir dere wil cal, & implese hyte with hartly wil 
& lef pare syne & serwe hyre til. 

+Imple'te, 2. 04s. [ad. L. smplét-us, pa. pple. 
of implere to fill up, f. d- (Ime 1) + *ple-re to till.) 
Filled, replete with something). 

1568 C. Watson Polyd. 8b, A Citic, impleate with inestim- 
able treasure. 1597 «1. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 
25/2 A little kinde of spoone fulland implete with poulder of 
corrosiue. 1 j. TY. in PA. Trans. XVM. x11, 1 found 
“its Vesicles impleat_with a grumous Blood. | 

Implete (impli, 2 U.S. [f.1. dmplit-, pple 
stem of raplére “see pree.).]  4vasts. To fll. 

1862 V. YY. Independent 31 July 4 It was the purpose 
of Mr. Calhoun .. to implete the Government silently with 
Southern principles. 1886 BrecHer in Homilet. R&. 
(U. S.) May 421 He [Ged] impletes all lands, all breadths, 
above, below, everywhere. 

Implete, obs. var. IMPLEAD. 

Impletion (impli‘fan).  [ad. late L. implétion- 
em, noun of action from impléere: see IMPLETE a.J 

}. The aetion of filling ; the condition of being 
filled ; fullness. 

1583 Stupres Anat. Abus. 1. (1877) 104 Dooth not the 


impletion and sacittie of meates and drinks prouoke lust? 
1646 Six T. Browne Psend, Ep. Wt. Xvi. 145 Upon a.. 


of the matrix, 1650 Greenuite. E£zekrel 72 Impletion— 
when the Spirit .. fills the heart of any with Divine graces 
and influences. 1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1. 146 
Yhe stoinach and towels have been accustomed to the 
stimulus of food, and a certain degree of impletion. 1863 
H. James Sudst. & Shadow xv. 256 The depletion of his 
{man’s} natural pride and self-seeking in order to his subse- 
quent spiritual impletion witb all Divine gentleness peace 
and innocence. 

+2. Fulfilment, accomplishment ( of prophecy). 

1615 T. Apams Leaver 100 Vhe impletion of scriptures, 
we had so prescribed of him. 1681 H. More £17. Dan. 
App. ii. 293 ‘The impletion of that Prophecy is -- already 

ast. @372 Soutn Serm. (1744) X. 197 The very literal 
impletion of the prophecy. 

3 Bot. The filling up of the disk or cup of a 
flower with petals, by the conversion of stamens, 
nectaries, ete. into petals; the ‘doubling’ of a 
‘single’ flower, whereby it becomes fore pleno. 

1788 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 1. Xx. (ed. 4) 61 The Impletion 
of Simple Flowers, is by the Increase either of the Petals, 
or of the Nectarium, F 

Hence Imple‘tionist, on¢ who advoeates imple- 
tion or filling up: see quot. 

1883 Sat. Rez. 14 Apr- 464 Two general views on that 
question [Scotch crofters}..may be summarized by the two 
words ‘impletionist” and ‘ depletionist *. Ibid., The umn- 
pletionist recommends .. lowering of rents, increase of 
pasturage privileges, ‘rooting in tbe soil’, and all the rest 


of it. 

+Imple'tive, 2: Obs. rare. [f. tmplet-, ppl. 
stem of zuplére (see IMPLETE a.) +-1VE.) Having 
the quality of filling. 

1647 Liity Chr. Astrol. xliv. 270 Such [medicaments] 2S 
are calefactive, warme and impletive. 1677 Gate Crh 
Gentiles w. 14 The Divine Bonite, saith Proclus ase .im- 
pletive of althings and conversive of althings into itself. 

+Impletory, 4: Obs. rare—3.  [f. as prec: 
+ -ORY.] Characterized by fulfilment. 


IMPLEX. 


1647 Trae Comm. Hebr, x 18 An Impletory remission, 
as now in the new ‘lestament, not a promissory, as under 
the old. 

+I-mplex, @. Obs. rare. [ad. L. implex-us, 
pa. pple. of zuzplectére to entwine, f. Zz- IM-1) + 
pleetére to twist, plait. (Cf. F. fplexe, 17th c.)] 
Involved ; having a complicated plot. 

1710 Apnisox Spfect. No. 297 ? 2 The Fable. .is, according 
to Aristotle's Division, either Simple or Implex. It is called 
Simple when there is no change of Fortune in it: Implex, 
when the Fortune of the chief Actor changes from Lad to 
Good, or from Good to Bad. 1779-81 Jounxson L. /’., Cowley 
Wks. 11. 60 The fable is plainly implex, formed rather from 
the Odyssey than the Iliad. 

‘ioe; v. Obs. rare. [f. L. tmplex-, ppl. 
stem of tmplectére: see prec.] ¢rans. To entwine. 

1635 A. STAFFORD Fem. Glory cvij, These forme thy Ghiyr- 
lond. Wherof Myrtle green .. is so implexed, and laid in, 
between. 

+Implexed, f//. 2. Os. [f. prec. or L. tm- 
plex-us IMPLEX a. + -ED1!,) Entwined; also jig. 
Involved. complicated ; =IMPLEX a. 

a@x619 Fotuersy A theo. 11. tii. § 3 (1622) 219 The often 
iteration, and implexed application of the termes, of One, 
and Many, and Being. 1678 Cupwortn /ntel/. Syst. Pref. 2 
A concatenation or implexed ser.es of causes. 
tImple‘xion. Os. rare. [ad. late L. im- 

plexton-em, noun of action from tuplectére: sce 
IMPLEX.] Complication, intertwining. 

1678 CupwortH /ntedl. Syst. 1. i. § 22. 97 The mutual 
occursions and rencounters of atoms, .. their cohesions, 
implexions, and entanglements. 


Imple-xous, a. Sot. [f. L. tmplex-us (see IM- 
PLEX @.) + -0US.] ‘ Entangled, interlaced’ ( 7reas. 
Bot. 1866). 


tImplexure. 0¢s. rare. [f. L. implex- (see 
IMPLEX @.)+-URE.) An infolding, a fold. 

1578 Banister //ist. A/a vin. 100 Nature... hath engrauen 
these cornered implexures, that in them the thinne Mem- 
bran..might insinuate it selfe. 

Impliable implsi‘ab'l), 2.1 rare. [f. In- 2+ 
PLIABLE; cf. F. vpltable.) Not pliable; in- 
flexible. 


217% Nortw Fram. 1. ii. § 2 (1740) 32 All Matters 
rugged and impliable to the |esign must be suppressed or 


corrupted. 1831 Fraser's Wag. 1V. 320 The impliable and 
disjointed stuff they are obliged to render into tolerable 
English. 


Impli-able, 2.2 [f. Isety v.+-asBLe.) Cap- 
able of being implied. 

@ 1865 Isaac Yaytor (F. Hall). (In mod. Dicts.] 

Implial (implai-al). vere. [f. Imety v. + -aL 
Jl.5: after deta/.) An act of implying; impli- 
cation. 

1846 G. S. Faser Lett. Tractar. Secess. Popery 116 Let 
us test the amount of this mere implial. 

+Impli‘ance. 0s. rare. [f. IMpLy v, + -Aance.] 
The action of implying ; implication. 

: ‘ee Cary Chronol, 1. ii, ut. viii. 237 Their Magistrate 
in Chief, at least 8 Years before this Convention, which 
must be the Apostle’s impliance. 

+Implicament. 0és. rare. [ad. late L. im- 
plicament-um entanglement, f. tmplicdre: sce IM- 
PLICATE and -MENT.} Entanglement. 

€1450 tr. De /nitatione 1. viii. 49 Be pure and fre wipin- 
furbe wibout implicament or incombraunce of eny creature, 

tI'mplicancy. Os. rare. [ad. L. type *7m- 
plicantia, {, implicdre: see IMPLICATE v. and -ANCcY. 
Cf. F. tmplicane 17th c.).) Entanglement, con- 
fusion; contradiction of terms. 

1638 Cutcuinecw. Aelig. Prot.1.v. § 60. 276 He gives such 
evident reason of them, (which can hardly be done to prove 
implicancy true) that whereas you say, lie will never be able 
to salve them from contradiction[etc.]. /béd. vi. § 2. 325 That 
science and knowledge. .are Synonimous termes, and that a 
knowledge of a thing absolutely unknown is a plain implic- 
ancy, I think are things so plain, that you will not require 
any proofe of them. 

Implicate (implikét), pp/. a. and st. Also 
6 implicat, -plycate. [ad. L. impiicat-us, pa. 
pple. of zplicare; see IMPLICATE v.]} 

A. adj. 1. Intertwined, twisted together; also, 
Wrapped up zh, entangled or involved zz. Now 
rare. 

1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p, Ixti, The history 
a Bytiend is sa implicat with the history of Ingland, that 

etc.]. 
cate in the tayles of the vipers. 1583 SrubbEs A nat. Abus. 
1.(1877) 129 The poore man is so implicate and wrapped in 
on euerie side. 1672 /*hil, Jrans. VII. 5134 Vhe Veins 
appear to be strangely intangled and implicate. 1846 
Dana Zooph, (1848) 273 Folia aggregated, and crowdedly 
implicate. . 

+ 2. Involved, intricate. Ods. 

1555 Even Decades 98 What this implicate Hiperbole, or 
Aduancement meaneth. 1588 Frauncr Lawiers Log. u. ii. 
87 If you resolve such implicate propositions thus [ete.]. 
1637 R. Humrneey tr. St. Ambrose u. 6 Wee see so mani- 
fold, so implicate, so confused questions of philosophie. 

. 56, +1. Entanglement, confusion: cf. IM- 
PLICANCY. Obs. 

1638 SANDERSON Sevan, (1854) 1. 181 It seemeth then to be 
4 mere implicat, a contradiccion in adjecto, to say that a 
thing is sold, and yet for nothing. 

» That which is implied or involved. 

1881 A. B, Bruce Chief End Revel. vi. 266 But even with. 
Out consulting the Scriptures we can determine for ourselves 


1555 Enrn Decades 157 As the lycertes are imply- | 
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the speculative implicates of revelation, 1883 Mavpsiey 

Body & WVi/11.vi. 95 Vhe implicate of the moral imperative is 

not liberty but constraint. 1884 FatrBairn in Contemp. Rev. 

360 The doctrine and its implicates must simply be stated. 

Ilence + I-mplicately adv., by implication. 

c1555 Harrsrieto Divorce /Jen. Vi1T 152 It is in no other 
translation expressedly, but..it is there implicately. 

Implicate i-mplikeit), v. [f. L. ¢mplicat-, 
ppl. stem of ¢mplicare to entangle, involve, connect 
closely, etc., f. zv- (Im-1) + plzere to fold, twist.] 

1. ¢rans. To intertwine; to wreathe, twist, or 
knit together; to entwine, to cntangle. 

1610 Hottaxn Camden's Grit. 1. 550 The boughes and 
armes of trees twisted one within another, so implicated the 
woods together that [etc.]. 1666 Bovte Orig. Formes & 
Qual. 402 [Tbey]implicate, and intangle themselves together 
so, as to make, as it were, little knots. 1802 Parey Nas 
Theol. ix, § 3 (1819) 113 Owing to the muscles employed in 
the act of deglutition being so implicated with the muscles 
of the lower jaw. 1833 J. Hott ano es Metal It, 
353 he various descriptions of wirework in which the open 
spaces are of fanciful forms, require to te carefully im- 
plicated by the hand. 

fig. 1885 R. L. Stevenson in Contemp, Rev. Apr. 551 
The artist .. takes up .. two or more views of the subject in 
hand; combines, implicates, and contrasts them. 

tb. fg. To entangle mentally, to conftse. Ods. 

1625 SiukLey Love-tricks 1. v, Good men of the jury... I 
will not implicate you with ambages and circumstances. 

ce. To entwine (things non-material) 77 or with 
(other things). 

1826 E. Irvine Bahylon 1. Introd. 35 The church is a 
polity.. wherewith he is to implicate all his hopes, desires, 
and prayers. 1836 H. Cotertpce orth. Worthies Introd, 
(1852) 20 ‘Vhe interests of individuals are so implicated in 
those of the community, that [etc.]. 1873 H. Rocrrs Orig. 
Bihle it, (1875) 81 Christianity was not designed to be .. 
iniplicated with the fortunes of any earthly polity. 

2. Yo involve: a. To involve in its nature or 
ineaning,oras a consequence or inference ; to imply ; 
to comprise. 

1600 W, Watson Decachordon vu, vii. (1602) 195 Other- 
wise it implicates a contradiction. 1797 Mrs. A. M. BENNETT 
Beggar Girl V1. 103 Old Frazer .. had .. filled the office of 
looker at Castle Gowrand—a phrase that implicates the com- 
bined duties of steward and bailiff. 1802 Mrs. E, Parsovs 
Myst, Viset 11. 223S0 much reserve and mystery..assuredly 
im plicated something wrong. 1829 I. Tayior Anthus. v. 
(1867) 109 If these doubtful opinions implicate inquiries 
which the unlearned can never prosecute. 1858 HAWTHORNE 
Fr. & 1t. Frnis. (1872) I. 59 There was never any idea of 
domestic comfort .. implicated in such structures. 1896 
Howe tts /mpressions & Exp. 284 That first lesson of civi- 
lisation which ny words implicate. ; 

b. To involve (a person) 7z a charge, crime, 
cte.; to bring into actual connexion with ; to show 
to be concerned. (Also without construction.) 

1997 Ms. Raocurre /talian xvi, These ruffians, who 
have dared to implicate that innocent victim. .in the charge. 
1808 Pike Sources Mississ. 1. App. 78 Duplicity..in some 
degree always implicates the character of a military man, 
1849 Macautay //ist. Fing. iv. 1. 503 In no conspiracy 
against the government had a Quaker beenimplicated. 1855 
Mituan Lat. Chr. vi. iii. (1864) II]. 442 Each party strove 
to implicate the other with the name of an odious heresy. 
1870 Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 2) 1. App. 721 The En- 
comiast..does not say a word implicating Eadric. 

ce. To involve or include in the operation of 
something; to affect or cause to be affected in the 
action of something. 

1798 T. JEFFERSON If’rrt, (1859) [V. 242 Your feelings have 
no doubt been much implicated by it. 1859 Mitt Liberty 
v. (1865) 60/2 This question presents no difficulty, so long as 
the will of all the persons implicated remains unaltered. 
1880 M. Mackenzir Dis. Throat & Nose 1. 144 It is much 
more rare for the muscles of the larynx and trunk to be 
implicated {in diphtheria]. 1887 Aven. §& Nenro/. VIN. 633 
The brain is pathologically implicated in insanity. 

Hence I-mpliecated ///. @., inwoven, involved, 
intertwisted,entwined, ete. /7/, and fig. ; I‘mplicat- 
ing pf/. a., intertwining. 

a 1693 Urqunart Rabelais i, xxxvii. 308 The implicating 
Involutions and Fetterings of Gins. 1752 Fawkes Descr. 
Asay (Ro, The painted birds their cunmng fabrics inade, 
Or on the oak, or implicated thorn. 1821 SHELLEY /’vometh, 
Unb. u. iv. 87 The implicated orbits woven Of the wide- 
wandering stars. 1832 Austin Jur/spr. (1879) 1 vi. 324 
Where the performance of cither of the promises is made by 
either to depend on the performance of the other, the several 
conventions are cross or implicated, 

+I:mplicateness. Ods. rare. [f. IMpLicatE a. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being implicate; intricacy. 

1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. 103 [Arguments] with- 
out any implicateuess or operosity from Authentic Testi- 
monies. 

Implication (impliké fon). [ad. L. smplica- 
fion-em entwining or entangling, noun of action f. 
implicdre to Imeticate. Cf. F. faplication (16th 
c.) complicity, contradiction.] 

1. The action of involving, entwining, or en- 
tangling; the condition of being involved, en- 
tangled, twisted together, intimately connected or 
combined. Also fz. 

_ 613430 Piler. Lyf Alanhode wv. xii. (1869) 182 Seculere 
implicacioun and worldliche ocupacioun. 1578 BanisTER 
/fist. Man vu. 111 Comparable to the implications of the 
sinewes of the arme. 1623 CockeraM, /mflication, a wrap- 
Ping in, or intangling. a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 
43 Sir Thomas Perrot .. married a Lady of great honour, of 
the Kings familiarity, which are presumptions of some im- 
plication. 1659 StanLey Hist. Philos. xit. (1701) 600/1 By 


IMPLICIT. 


implication of some Atoms cohering mutually to one another. 
1728 Earpery tr. Burnet’s St. Dead 1. 27 Distinguished 
from the corporeal machines and the implications of matter. 
1832 AusTIN Jurispr. (1879) I. vi. 325 A convention bilateral 
is formed by the implication of several unilateral conventions. 
1843 J. Martixeau Chr. Life \1867) 14 The mystic impli- 
cation of lris nature with ours. 

2. The action of implying ; the fact of being im- 
plied or involved, without being plainly expressed ; 
that which is involved or implied in something else. 

1581 W. Cuarke in Confer. 1. (1584) B biij, Inferred in 
the scripture by good proofes of consequence and implica- 
tion. 1657 Cromwett Sf. 21 Apr. in Cardy’, It is but an 
implication, it is not determined. 1701 Norris /deal WWorskd 
1. i. 35 Here..isa plain implication of an intelligible human 
nature. 1790 Parey //ore? Jani. Wks. 1825 III. 129 He 
does not say this is different from ordinary usage—this is 
left to implication. 1836 J. Guibert Cho. A tonem. iii. (1852) 
63 Facts, of which the clear implications can by no party 
be denied. 1879 H. Spencer Data éthics ii. § 7. 20 These 
implications of the Evolution-Hypothesis, we shall now see 
harmonize with the leading moral] ideas men have otherwise 
reached. 

b. By implication: by what is implied though 
not formally expressed, by natural inference. 

€15§55 Harrsrieip Divorce Hen.V//1 (Camden) 33 Though 
not by express words, yet by implication and meaning. 1615 
J. StepHens Satyr. Ess. 54 It followes by implication that 
amongst posterity, some one must have precedence. 1793 
‘TY. Jerrerson Writ, (1859) 1V. 36 It does not give it to 
France, either expressly or by implication. 1870 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. (ed. 2:1. App. 659 Vhe Chronicles..seem to call 
him Ealdorman by implication. 

3. The process of involving or fact of being in- 
volved in some condition, etc. 

1873 T. H. Green /utrod. [’athol, (ed. 2) 173 This impli- 
cation of the lymphatics is much more marked than in the 
sarcomata [etc.]., 1897 ALLsuTT Syst. A/ed. 1H. 17 The 
younger the sufferers {from acute rheumatism] the greater 
the liability to cardiac implications. 

Implicative (i'mplike'tiv), 2. and sd. [f. IM- 
PLICATE ¥. + -1VE.} 

A. adj. Uaving the quality of implying ; tending 
to imply or implicate. 

1602 Fursecxe 2nd /’t, Parall. 17 The receit of such 
goodes into the Inne is an implicatiue promise, that the 
goodes shall be safe. 1818 Cotrsrooke 7 reat. Oblig. Con- 
tracts 1. 15 Implied or implicative contracts are such as 
reason and justice dictate, 1847 Lewes ‘ist. Philos. (1867) 
I. 94 That existence and knowledge were identical and 
mutually implicative. 1872 F. W. Roninson Bridge ofGlass 
I. 1. ix. 124 The words .. were more in pity fur the man.. 
than implicative of any thought for himself, 

+ B. sb. That which implies; a statement or 
writing implying something more than it expressly 
states. Ods. rare. 

1§89 Putrenuam Eng. Poesie ut. v. (Arb.) 163 ‘This 
Eglogue..was misliked..as an implicatiue, nothing decent 
nor proportionable to Pollio his fortunes and calling. 

llence I'mplicatively adv. (?0bs.),by implication. 

1579 J. Stusres Gaping Gulf E iv b, Which, as a former 
fayth, is implicatively excepted in any truce with an infidel. 
1602 Fursecke Pandectes 82 Such thinges as are not ver- 
ballie forbidden, are implicatiuelie permitted. a@ 1676 Hae 
/list. Placit. Cor. xlix. § 2 (Mason) Virtually and impli- 
catively, and by necessary consequence, it takes away clergy 
--in all those cases. 

+I'mplicatory, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-ory.} Of entangling nature or character. 

1642 View Print. Bk. int. Observat. 3 A Laborinth of im- 
plicatory and inextiicable Errours. 1706 J. SerGeant Ace. 
Chapter (1853) 38 To suppose that the brief. .does not con- 
tain a sense implicatory and destructive to itself. 

Implicit (impli'sit), 2. Also 7 implicite. [a. 
I. implictte or ad. L. implicit-us, later form for 
tmplicat-us IMPLICATE Ppl. a.J 
+1. Entangled, entwined, folded or twisted to- 


gether; involved. Oés. 

1608 Torser, Serpents (1658) 767 Epithets .. given to 
snakes .. as .. green, infolded or implicit, horrible. 1667 
Minton /’, Z. vn. 323 The humble Shrub, And bush with 
frizl'd hair implicit. a 1803 Beattie //aresg2 No hand had 
wove the implicit maze. 

Jig. 1614 Lovce Seneca, Epist. 239 How pleasant and 
expedite the life of those men is that follow them; how 
Litter and implicite theirs is that have beleeved opinion more 
then truth. 1620 Grancer Div. Logike 117 Manner of 
handling, which is double, viz... infolded, or unfolded; im- 
plicite, or explicite. . 

+ b. Involved in each other; overlapping. Ods. 

1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr.1.v. § 8 The uncertainty of 
heathen chronology, when .. implicite years are given out 
for solid. 1704 Hearne Duct, //ist. (1714) 1. 284 They took 
implicit years for solid, and placed those Kings in a suc- 
cession which were contemporary with one another. 

2. Implied though not plainly expressed ; natur- 
ally or necessarily involved in, or capable of being 
inferred from, something else. Jszplicit function 
(sce quot. 1892. . 

1599 in Harington M'xew Ant. 57 Yet, because it is but 
implicit, I send again to know more clearly. 1613 PurcHas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 366 Magike .. which ts by explicite or 
implicite compact with Divels. 1665 MANLEY Grotins’ Low 
C. Warres 133 And the King of France, had with his 
promises, and some implicite threats, commended his 
srother herein. 1720 Watertanp Light Sermt. 237 The 
Scripture-proofs of the Eternity of God the Son, are. .either 
implicite and indirect, or explicite and direct. 1816 tr. 
Lacroix’ Diff. & Int. Calculns 160 Treating, the subor- 
dinate variadles as implicit functions of the independent 
ones. 1876 Gro, ELiot Dan. Der. 1. ii, Might she not be 
going in to buy something which had struck her fancy:? 
This implicit falsehood passed through her mind. 1892 J. 


IMPLICITLY. 


Eowaros Diff. Calculus i. § 8 (ed. 2) 3 If the function be 
not expressed directly in terms of the independent variable 
. the function is said to be splieit. 

+b. Of persons having some implied quality : 
Virtual, though not professed or avowed. Oés. 

1610 Donne /’sendo-Martyr 155 One may bee an iinplicite 
martyre, though be know not why he died. 1633 Eart 
Mawncu. Ad A/ondo (1636) 114 Deferring as well as presum- 
ing, inakes many men implicite Atheists. 1660 BurNry 
Kepd. Awpov (1661) 130 All the kings of the Earth joyn their 
mutual forces for the Crown,when they design Justice; they 
are implicite confederates, 

ce. Of ideas or feelings : Contained in the mind 
without being clearly formulated ; vague, indefinite. 
Now rare. 

1659 Gentl. Calling (1696) 107 Men take up general and 
inplicite prejudices. 1664 Butirr //ud. ui. 547 "Vis no 
implicite, nice Aversion ‘1’ your Conversation, Meine, or 
Person. 1690 Locke //um. Und. 1. ii. (1695) 11 The Under- 
standing hath an implicit Knowledge of these Principles, 
but not an explicit. 1738 Hume //um. Nat. 1. § 15 Views 
and sentiments .. so implicit and obscure that they often 
escape our strictest attention, 1863 Gro. Eutor Xomola u. 
iti, Tito’s implicit desires were working themselves out now 
in very explicit thoughts. 

d. Virtually or potentially contained 77, 

1657 Burton's Diary 1828) 11. 371 All those things were 
implicit in iny eye in the oath, 1848 Kixcstey Saint's 
Trag.u. viii, To evolve the blessing iinplicit in all heaven's 
chastenings. 1874 Sayce Compar, Phtlol. vi. 245 The un- 
developed conceptions that lay implicit in it have been 
severally marked off one from the other. 

3. Implictt faith (=eccl. L. fides implicrta), faith 
in spiritual matters, not independently arrived at 
by the individual, bnt involved in or subordinate 
to the general belief of the Church; hence, resting 
on the authority of another without doubt or in- 
quiry ; unquestioning, unreserved, absolute. So f- 
plicit belief, confidence, obedience, submission, etc. 

{1601 Br. W. Bartow Def Prot. Relig. 70 Fidem im- 
flicttam, a faith involved and folded within the Church 
beleefe. 1605 A. Wotton Anxsw, Pop. Articles 29 Vheir 
fides tnplicita, their Colliers faith, which teaches thein to 
beleeve as the Church doth, but never instructs them. .in al 
the severall matters of beleefe.] 1610 Donse Psendo- 
Martyr Pref. Ciija, The implicite faith and blinde assent 
which you were used to give heretofore to the spirituall 
supremacy. /éid. 195 The implicite obedience imnagin'd to 
bee vowed to the Church in baptisme. 1640 QuaRLES 
Enchirid. ww. \xxxix, Hee that beleeves with an nnplicite 
Faith, is a meere Empricke in Religion. 1647 CLARENDON 
fist. Reb. wi. § 388 An innplicit Reverence ie the Court. 
1786 T. JEFFERSON Itt. (1859) II. 30 An implicit respect 
paid to the laws of the land. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bh. 
1. 98, I would place implicit confidence in an Englishman’s 
description of the regions beyond the cataracts of the Nile. 
1845 M. Partison £ss. (1889) I. 16 The Frank .. learned 
with implicit belief his faith from the mouth of the Roman 
priest. 1869 IrREEMAN Norm. Cong. 111. xii. 244 These 
glaring contradictions. .are quite enough to hinder us from 
putting implicit faith in a single uncorroborated detail. 

tb. Ifence (erroneously): Absolute, unquali- 
fied, unmitigated, as in ¢wplicil ignorance. Obs. 

1625 Bacon £Ess., Unity Relig. (Arb.) 429 When the Peace 
is grounded, hut vpon an implicite ignorance. ¢ 1645 
Howe rt ZeZf, (1650) II. ut. 23 Prince Maurice .. hath a 
limited allowance; nor hath he any implicit command when 
he goes to the field. 165: Biccs New Disp. Pp 268 An 
implicite ignorance ofa true and adaquate remedy. 

ce. /ransf. Of persons ; Characterized by implicit 
faith, credulity, or obedience. ? Ods. 

1694 R. Franck North, A/em. (1812) 293 This curious Dish 
Implicit Walton calls the Swallow-Fish. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art. vi. (1700) 78 Too implicite in adhering to our 
Education, or in Submitting to the Dictates of others. 
@1734 Nortu Exam. ttt. vi. § g2 (1740) 491 Many are 
implicite under what is called Authority. 1748 Ricarpson 
Clarissa (1811) ILI. Ixii. 362 Be implicit. Am I not your 
general? 1826 Lams -/ia Ser. uu. Popular Fallacies, Men 
are not such implicit sheep as this comes to. 

*. ? Confused with, or a mistake for, explicit. 

1727 Philip Quarll 29 Pray be implicite, what King have 
we now? 1752 Fiet.ninc Amelia Wks. 1775 X. 49, 1 am 
very implicit you see ; but we are all among friends. 

Implicitly (impli-sitli’, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 

1. By implication ; impliedly, inferentially. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-martyr vii. § 33. 215 All circumstances 
.. by which they labour to .. infirme the zeale of our side 
..doe appeare in them directly or implicitely. 1651 Hoses 
Govt. § Soc. xiv, § 8. 217 Every civill Law hath a penalty 
annexed to it, either explicitly, or implicitly. 1692 Benrtey 
Boyle Lect.i.6 He that denies this, doth implicitly deny 
his Existence. 1775 Jounson 7a.x. no Tyr. 33 We virtually 
and implicitly allow tbe institutions. 1862 H. Spencer 
First Prine. . iv. § 53 (1875) 174 A certain conclusion is 
implicitly contained in certain premises explicitly stated. 

tb. Not professedly or intentionally. Oés. 

1625 Donne Ser. 3 Apr. 43 Hee that does good 
ignorantly, stupidly, inconsiderately, implicitely, does good, 
but hee does that good ill. 

+2. In an involved or confused manner. Oés. 

1635 Meve ZA. to Twisse 15 July, Whs. (1672) 1v. 828 We 
have not (or but very implicitly and obscurely) reduced that 
ancient Commemorative Sacrifice of Christians. 

3. With implicit faith, confidence, submission, 
etc. ; unquestioningly. 

1650 Hosses De Corp. Pol. 132 There may be more 
Obedience required in him that hath the Fundamental 
Points explicated unto him, than in him that hath received 
the same but implicitly. 156z J. Davies /andels/o's Trav. 

6 The young Prince implicitely crediting what was told 
hi by his Favourite. 1712 Steere Spect. No. $97 ?1 They 
would lay by their animosities implicitly, if he bid them he 
friends. 1788 Reto Active Powers 111. ii. (1803) 549 They 
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believe implicitly whatever they are told. 1860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) ii. § 113 The slightest impulse .. is 
immediately felt and implicitly obeyed. 

Implicitness. [f. as prec. + -nEss.] The 
quality of being implicit; implicit belief or obedi- 
ence ; unquestioning character. 

1679 JENtson Popish Plot 39 Let_us wholly resign our 
belief to blind impliciteness. 1696 Br. or Lonpon Charge 
20 Lest..hy too much Implicitness we suffer Error to grow 
upon us. 1731 Charac. Sir RK, Steele in Town Talk (1790) 
148 This implicitness of conductis the great engine of Popery 
framed for the destruction of good nature. 1864 S. WiLBER- 
Force £ss. (1874) 1. 387 The Church of England .. bows to 
its every sentence with the implicitness of Faith. 

tImplicity. Os. rare. [Pa WF. implicité 
(Cotgr.), irreg. t. gmplicile, L.implicttus: cf. com- 
plicité, CoMPLiciTY.] Lutanglement, complication, 
involution. 

1602 Warner Alb, Eng. Fpit. (1612) 390 Fortune, that 
had so long time fauoured this noble Familie, now wrought 
it into a long-lasting implicitie of mischiefs. 161% Cotcr., 
Implierté, an implicitie, intanglement. 

Implied (impleid , A/a. [f. Imety v.+-ED!,] 
Contained or stated by implication; involved in 
what is expressed ; necessarily intended though not 
expressed; see Iuri.y y. Often in legal phrases as 
implied contract (see quot. 1767 , trust, warranty, 
etc.: see these worts. 

1529 Moke Comf, agst. Trib. 1 Wks. 1146/1 Vinder a 
certaine condicion, either expressed or implied. 1665 GLan- 
vit Scefsis Sct. 26 The implyed assertion that the Soul 
moves not the body. 1767 Brackstone Comme. 11. i, 8 
Founded upon a tacit and implied assent. /d7d. xxx. 44 
Implied [contracts] are such as reason and justice Simca 
which therefore the law presumes that every man under- 
takes to perform. 1818 Jas. Mis. Bert, /ndia Wey viii. 
663 Under the implied as well as declared expectation that 
he would wan: what had been remiss. 1875 Jowett /’/ato 
(ed. 2) I. 393 [He] bas entered into an implied contract that 
he will do as we conimand him. 4 

Impliedly (imploiédli), avy. [f. as prec. + 
-Ly 2.) By implication, implicitly. 

¢ 1400 A pol, Loli. oy Pis sentence is clere..and publischid 
expresly & ymplijecp! hi 1449 Pecock Kepr. i. v. 164 It 
is ther yn impliedli bi Holi Scripture leeful. @ 1603 T. Caxt- 
wrRIGHT Confut. Rhem, N. 1. (1618) 664 Although not ex- 
presly, yet impliedly to a sufficient understanding. 1769 
Buiacks TONE Comm. 1V. iv. 63 This statute dues not prohibit, 
but rather impliedly allows, any innocent recreation or 
amusement. 1883 SirC.S. C. Bowes in Law Times Rep. 
L. 217/2 The Act itself .. does not say so in words, hut it 
Says so impliedly. ; 

Impling i'mplin). rave. 
A little imp. 

1780 E. B. Greene tr. Apollon. Rhod. wv, 206 There hiss- 
ing implings boast their noxious birth. 1835 BicKrorp 
Recoll, 179 Withered hags, and meagre implings. 

+tImplo-d, v. Os. rare. [f. In-1+(?) PLonz.] 
trans, To canse to plod, to involve in toilsome 


labour. 

1609 Lavy Boyte in Lismore Papers Ser. tt. (1887) 1. 83, 
Iam not imploded in commonwelth bisness as you are. 1642 
Rocers Naaman 19 The meer implodding and sadding thy 
thoughts. /érd@, 124 An heart overmuch implodded in the 
earth, 

Implode (imploud), v. [f. In-14+L. plodére, 
plaudcére to clap, after EXPLODE; cf. IMPLosioN.] 

Ll. intr. To burst inwards (cf. IMPLOSION 1). 

1881 Tairin Nature XXV. 92 This bulb implodes, then 
the pressure is applied to the interior of the protected bulb, 
which, in its turn, explodes. s : 

2. /rans. Yo utter or pronounce by implosion. 
Hence Implo-dent, an implosive sound (Funk). 

Implo‘rable, cz. rare. [f. Iu- 1+ L. plorabriis 
lamentable, or f. IMPLORE v. +-ABLE.] 

+1. Lamentable; =DEPLORABLE. Oés. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 11. 444 The grit ouirthraw and 
thirhng of his ring,..To him all tyme wes so implorabill. 


2. That can or may be implored. 


Imploration (implorafan). [a. obs. F. z- 
ploration (16th c.), or ad. L. ¢mploration-em, noun 
of action from zmplordre to IMPLORE.] 

1. The action of imploring ; tearfnl supplication, 
earnest beseeching. 

1577 Frnton Gold, Epist. 109 Dauid vsed no other 
solicitor for tbe remouing of Gods wrathe, then the implora- 
tion of a penitent heart. 1613-18 Daniet Coll. Hist. Eng. 
(1626) 6 Their implorations preuailed not. 1658 Coxaine 
Poems, Let. to Ld. Mohun (1669) 81 The fluent Singer .. 
would In imploration for Aide grow old. 1841 Catun 
iV. Amer, Ind, (1844) 11. Iviii. 243 Their earnest implorations 
for divine forgiveness and mercy, 1889 Lyman Apsortt in 
Chr. Union (N. Y.) 10 Jan. 48 With the outcry of despairing 
imploration. . 

+ 2. Deploring; lamentation. Oés. rare. 

1607 Torsett Four-/, Beasts (1658) 163 In token of their 
innocency, and imploration of their own weakness. : 

+Implora‘tor. Os. rave—'. [Agent-noun in 
Latin form, f. implordre to IMPLORE; cf. obs. F. 
implorateur (16th c.).] One who implores or 
supplicates. ; 

1602 Suaxs, Ham. 1. iii, 129 Meere implorators of vnholy 
Sutes, Breathing like sanctified and pious honds, The hetter 
to beguile. , ae 

Imploratory (implpratari), 2. rave. [f. as 
prec.; see -ory.] Of imploring or beseeching 
nature. 

1832 Examiner 242/1 The tone of Lord Grey's speech .. 


[f. Imp sé. +-Linc.] 


IMPLOSIVE. 


is depressed and imploratory. 1837 Carve Afise. Ess., 
Diam, Neck, vii. (1872) V. 164 On the 21st of March goes 
off that long exculpatory imploratory letter. 

Implore (implée1, v. Also 6 Sc. imploir. 
[ad. L. zmplordre to invoke or entreat with tears, 
f. im- (ImM-1) + plordre to weep, lament. Cf. F. 
implorer | R. Estienne, 1549).] 

1. trans. a. To beg or pray for (aid, favour, 
pardon, etc.) with tearful or touching entreaties ; 
to ask for in supplication ; to beseech. ‘f Formerly 
sometimcs with two objects. 

emsqo tr. Pol, Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1. 67 He 
himselfe imploringe the assistaunce and faithe of Carthu- 
mandua, 1563 Wtx3et Four Seoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 
}. 131 Haif we nocht iust cause to imploir the grace of God? 

1632 J. Havwaro tr. Biondts Eromena 152 Hee might 
plainely discerne her dolorous gesture in the act of implor- 
ing his succour. 1654-66 Lo. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 
640 Permit me to implore you the promise that I shall receive 
no worse usage from you. 1687 Drypen //ind & P. ut. 107, 
My daily bread is literally implor’d. 179: Mrs. RapcuiFer 
Rom. Forest viii, He threw himself at hee feet to implore 
forgiveness, 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. vii. HI. 224 He 
was perpetually surrounded hy suitors imploring his in- 
terest. 

b. To bescech, entreat, petition (a person) with 
deep emotion (to do something). 

1603 Suaxs. Weas. for A/.t. ii. 185 Implore her. .that she 
make friends Yo the strict deputic. 1707 Lapy M. W. 
Montacu Lett. to Anne Wortley 2 May (1£87) 1.37, [have 
already told you I lpve you, and implored you not to for- 
get me. 1838 Lytton Alice 1. x, ‘Talk not thus, I implore 
you, Evelyn.’ 1867 Sites //uguenots Eng. xii. (1880) 
204 The ladies of the household .. tmplored him, with tears 
in their eyes, not to leave them. ; 

ec. To utter as a supplication. rare. 

1853 C. Bronte Frl/ette xvi, ‘Vo not Iet me think of 
them 100 often, too much, or too fondly’, | implored, 

2. intr. To utter touching supplications. 

1so0-20 Dunpar /’oems \xxxv. 55 Implore, adore, thow 
indeflore, ‘Io mak our oddis evyne. 1632 Litucow Trav. 
vit, 351 Holding up my hand, and imploring for our lives. 

Ilence Implo:red //7/. a. 

1659 Mitton Civ. Mower Eccl. Causes Wks. (1847) 413/2, 
I distrust not, ahrough Ged’s implored assistance, to make 
{it] plain by these following arguments. 

+ Implovre, 54. 4s. rare. [f. prec. vb.) An 
act of imploring ; imploration, entreaty. 

1590 Spenser F. QO. 11. ¥.37 He. urged sone, With percing 
wordes and pitiifull implore, Him hasty to arise. 41 
Sarley-Breake (1877) 29 Whose sudden sight her Fathers 
lifestrings crackt, And falling downe, he ended his implore. 

+Implo'rement. Oés.rare. [f. ImpLoRE 
v,+-MENT.] = IsPLORATION. 

1611 Cotcr., Requeste, .. intreatie, prayer, heseeching, 
inuocation, implorement. 

Implorer. are. 
who implores. 

1611 Cotcr., /mploratcur, an implorer, beseecher {etc.], 
¢1611 Cuarman /iad Ep, Ded., The most humble and 
faithful implorer for all the graces to your highnesse eternised 
by your diuine Homer. 1690 Boyte Chr. Virtuoso n. Wks. 
1772 VI. 717 Those assistances, that God gives the faithful 
implorers, to enahle them to obey and please him. 

Implo‘ring, vé/. 56. [f. as prec. + -1nG!.] 
Supplication, beseeching. 

1611 CotcR., /pPloration, an imploring, .. beseeching. 
1654-66 Lo. Orrery /arthenissa (1676) 513, I made many 
pressing implorings to suspend a little longer my return. 
1896 in Daily News 27 May 7/4 We knelt at the Throne of 
the King of Kings oa humble and earnest imploring. 

Implocring, ppl.@. [f. as prec. + -1NG %.] That 
implores or supplicates. 

1654-66 Lp. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 197 The fair So- 
honisba, not as a Tryumphant Mistris, but an imploring 

risoner. 1771 Goxpss. //ist, Eng. 1. 77 He threw him- 
self in the most imploring manner upon his knees before his 
uncle. 1829 Soutuey Adl for Love vi. xxix, His implor- 
ing cye Bespake compassion. 1866 G. Macponatp dan. Q. 
Neighé. xxvi. (1878) 452 She gave him one imploring look. 

Hence Imploringly adv., in an imploring or 
snpplicating way; Implo‘ringness, imploring 
quality. 

1810 Southey Aehama x. ix, She stretch’d her hands 
imploringly. 1863 Mrs. Wuttsey Faith Gartney xxxvi. 
334 Threading her way with a silent imploringness among 
the throng. 1876 Geo. Euiot Dan. Der. |xv, His voice 
took an affectionate imploringness. 1881 H. James Port7. 
Lady xxxvii, ‘What on earth has he doneto her?’ he asked — 
again imploringly. ‘ 

mplosion (impla-zan). 
IMPLODE; cf. ExPLosion.] 
1. The bursting inward of a vessel from external 


ressure. 

1880 W. B. Carpenter in 194 Cent. Apr. 615 A sealed — 
glass tube containing air, having been lowered (within a — 
copper case) to a depth of 2@00 fathoms, was reduced toa 
fine powder almost like snow, by what Sir Wyville Thomson — 
ingeniously characterised as an implosion. 

. Phonetics. (See quot.) d 

1877 Sweet Handbk. Phonetics § 224 The implosion con- 
sists in closing the glottis simultaneously with the stop 
position, and tben compressing the air hetween the glottis 
stoppage and the mouth one, 7 

Implosive (implowsiv), a. and sb. Phonetics. 
[f. as prec. after EXPLOSIVE.] a. aay. Formed by 
implosion. b. sé, A sound formed by implosion. 

1877 Sweet Handbk, Phonetics § 224 Implosive Stops. 
1880 Sayce /nsrod. Se. Lang. iv. 285 Of the same nature 
as tbe clicks are the implosives peculiar to Saxon German, 


where no distinction is made hetween d and /, ord and p. 


[f. as prec. + -ER!.] One 


» 
{n. of action from 


IMPLOSIVELY. 


1890 Sweet Primer Phonetics § 90 Some sounds are pro- 
duced without citber out- orin-breathing, but solely with the 
air in the throat or mouth. ‘The *implosives ’ are formed 
in tbe former, the suction-stops or ‘clicks’ in tbe latter way. 

Hence Implo:sively adv. 

1877 Sweet /landbk, Phonetics § 224 In Saxon German 
there is no distinction between ¢ and @, etc., both being 
half-voiced, with tbe stop formed implosively. 

Imploy, -er, -ing, obs. forms of Espioy, ete. 

¢x460 Fortescue Ads. & Lis. Mon. viii. (1885) 126 The 
kynzesowne money, wich he mey than imploye to oper vse. 
153.-1772 [see Esptov v.]. 

Imploy, var. of Impty: see Empboy 5. 

+Imploy-able, 2. 0¢5. rare. [a. obs. F. zm- 
ployable, f.im- (Is- 2) + ployer, plier to bend, PLy.] 
Inflexible. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne 1.i, 2 The effect of a couragious 
and imployable minde. /és¢, 408 Perswasion..of the fatal! 
and imployable prescription of their dayes doth. .embolden 
them in dangers. 

+Imploy'ment. Ods. rare—'. [f. zaploy Is- 
PLY +-MENT.} Implication, entanglement. 

1598 Fi.orto, /rPiego, an imployment (2611 an infoulding, 
an imploymen!). 

Imployment, obs. form of EspiLoyment; 
also, by confusion, of IMPLEMENT. 

+Implume, ¢. Obs. rare. [ad. L. émplimis, 
f, zme- Im-2) + plima feather, Piuste.] Unfea- 
thered, unfledged. 

1536 BeLttenpen Cron, Scot. (1821) I. p. cxi, Thocht thow 
pas furth, as bird implume, to licht. 1658 PHittirs, /+2- 
plume, bare, without feathers, 

+Implu'me, v.! Ods. rare—°. [?f. prec., or 
its source; cf, IMPLUMED.] (See quot.) 

1604 Cawprev Sable Alph., Juplnme, to pull off the 
feathers. 

Implume (impl'#'m), v.2 rare. = Estrus v. 
2, to plume, to feather. 

1612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 28 That like 10 Iris 
had of late implum’d His curled branches. 1888 Swin- 
BURNE in 19/h Cent. XXII. 318 Swan-soft feathers of snow 
with whose luminous burden the branches implumed Hung 
heavily. 

Implu‘med, @. rave. [f. Im-2+ Prumep; cf. 
ImPLuMeE a. and v1] Unfeathered, unfledged ; 
deprived of feathers. 

1604 Drayton Owl (R.), The poor implumed birds..Can 
point and say, This feather once was mine, 1605 A. WILLET 
Hexapla in Genesin Ded., 1 .. haue brought forth my im- 
plumed and vnfeathered birds, 1784 R. Bace Barham 
Downs \. 346 The implumed biped, lord of the earth. 1819 
H. Busk Vestriad 1. 367 Plum'd or implum’d the biped you 
despoil. 

+Implu mous, 2. Ols. rare-°. [f. Im-2 + 
Piusious, L. plimosus, f. pliima: cf. L. tmplimis 
IMPLUME a.] = prec. 

1755 Jounson, Unfeathered, implumous ; naked of feathers. 
1818 11 Toop; hence in mod. Dicts. 

Implunge (implv-ndz), v. Also 6 emplonge, 
7emplunge. [f Im-1+ PLuncev.] ¢rans. To 
plunge iz or 77/0 (also +0). Now rare. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. x. 17 Malbecco.. Into huge waves 
of griefe and gealosye Full deepe emplonged was. 1601 
Dent Pathw. Heaven 324 Vhe most dangerous gulfe of 
ignorance, wherein multitudes are implunged. 1639 
Furter /foly Wari. xv. 22 He .. implunged himself in 
much just hatred for his unjust dealing and treachery. 1855 
Baitey 4/ystze 130 As since, In inountain tarn volcanic, 
throne and crown, .. The imperial pagan of the west im- 


plunged. 
+Implu-vious, a. rare—° [f. Io-! + Pru- 
Vious.] ‘Wet with rain’ (Blount Glossagr. 1636). 


Hence + Implu-viousness (Bailey vol. II. 1727). 
| Impluvium (impl'7vidm).  [L. ¢aplevium, 
f. impluére to rain into.] In ancient Roman 
houses, the square basin situated in the middle of 
the atrinm or hall, which received the rain-water 
from the CoMpLuvium or open space in the roof. 
(But sometimes also used in the same sense as 
compluvium.) b. (See quot. 1811.) 

1811 Hoorer Aled. Dict., Impluvinm, the shower-bath, 
An embrocation. 1823 Crasp Sechnuol, Dict. s.v., The 
impluvium differs from the compluvium, according 10 
Festus in this, that the rain falls down into the Impluvium, 
but collects from different parts of the roof into the Com- 
Pluvium, 1832 Get, Pompeiana I. viii. 146 ‘The atrium.. 
with its impluvium near the centre, under which was a 
cistern. 1834 Lytton /omferl 1 ili, A square, shallow 
reservoir for rain water, (classically termed ¢spluvinm). 
1856 Brackmore C. Nowel/ vi. (1881) 21 ‘Trouble overflowed 
the impluvium, 


Imply (imploi'), v. Forms: a. 4 enplize, 6 
emplie,-plye. 8. 4 inplize, 5 ymplie, 4-7 im- 
plie, -plye, 6- imply. y. 6-7 imploy, 6 em- 
Ploy : see EstpLoy v. (sense 5). [a. OF. emplie-r:— 
L. implicare to infold, involve, f. Zm- (Ist- 1) + p/?- 
care to fold; with subseq. substitution of the L. form 
of the prefix, The OF. vb. was orig. inflected, 
aceording to position of the stress: inf. ewp/ze-r, 
Pres. ind. emplei-e, emplet-es, emplet'et, emplio-ns, 
emplie-z, emplet-ent, imperative emplet'e, emplie's; 
whenee, by levelling, arose the two variant forms 
(1) emplier, aud (2) empleter, later emploier, em- 
ployer. Of these, mod.F. retains only the latter, 
while Eng. has zwp/y from OF., and EmPioy from 
later a 5th © F. J/mply retained the classical L. 

on. V. 


| 


oF 


sense of ¢plicare, from which sense 2 appears to 
be a strictly English development; but instances 
of exchange between ¢wply and employ are not 
infrequent in 16-17thc. (See sense 4 below, and 
EmMpuoy v. 5.)] 

+1. trans. To enfold, enwrap, entangle, involve: 


in 2/7, and fig. senses. Obs. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer BSoeth. v. mel. 1. 117 (Camb. MS.) The 
waleres I-medlyd wrappith or implieth many fortunel 
happis. ¢1380 Wyctir Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 270 3if a prelate 
implie him wib seculer nedis. ¢1g00 A fol, Loll. 3 Hatyng 
lo be enplized wipseculer bisines. ¢ 1450 tr. De /onitatione 
11, xxvili. 97 Wherto wrappist pou & ympliest piself? /éz/, 
xxix. 98 Implie pe not cap pinges pat are not committed to 
pe. 1590 Srenser F. Q. 1. iv. 31 An hatefull Snake, the 
which his taile uptyes In many folds, and mortall sting 
implyes. /éid. vi.6 Phoebus .. His blusbing face in foggy 
cloud implyes. c¢c16r1 Cuarman Jliad vi. 315 Lovely 
Theano took the veil, and with it she implies The great 
Palladium. 1823 Lams £ééa Ser. ut. Pref., If it be egotism 
to imply and twine witb his own identily the griefs and 
affections of another [etc.). . 

2. ‘Yo involve or comprise as a necessary logical 
consequence ; to involve the truth or existence of 
(something not expressly asserted or maintained). 

1s29 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 127/2 Two such thinges as 
imply contradiction. a1gs7 Mrs. Dbasser tr. J/ore On the 
Passion ibid. 1363/1 Y° thing as y” principal point y* briefly 
emplyeth al the rest. 1581 LAmMBARDE /eéren. 1. lil. (1588) 
135 This ‘ Assault’ doth not always necessarily emplie a 
hitting. 1620 Grancer Div. Logike 344 ‘That axiome, is 
false which is inconsistent ..or agreeth not with it selfe, 
but implieth a contradiction in it. 1653 Watton Angler 
i. 13 In Job.. mention is made of fish-hooks, which must 
imply Anglers in those times. 1789 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 
127 There are situations in which despair does not imply 
inactivity. 1862 STanLtey Few. Ch. I. xvi, Often where 
no commendation is expressly given, it is distinctly implied. 

b. With substantive clause as object. 

1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) INI. 498 The Resurrec- 
lion of the same Body doth not necessarily imply that all 
the same Matter shall be raised. 1876 Gi.apstone //omeric 
Syuchr. 162 The lext of the Poems implies that Sidon was 
the great and leading city. 

ec. Of aword or name: To involve by significa- 
tion or import; to signify, import, mean. 

¢1630 Risvon Sxuzzv. Devon § 88 (1810) 85 }’r¢/a implieth 
a court house, or chief place in the lord's manor. 1660 
Wi.tsrorp Scales Comm, 21 This trading. .is called Barter, 
derived from Sarato, implying an exchange of commodities. 
1737 [S. 3ERINGTON) G. df Lucca'’s Alem. 126 Like a true 
Father of his People, which the Name .. implies, 

4d. To signify as much as, to be equivalent to. 

1634 Six T. Hersert raz, 15: The horses feed usually 
of barley and chopt-straw put into a bag, apd fastned about 
their heads, which implyes their manger. 

+e. ? Vo mean or intend for. Obs. 

1663 Cowcev Verses sev. Occas., Ole Llarvey iii, From all 
the Souls that living Buildings rear, Whether imply’d for 
Earth, or Sea, or Air,.. A strict Account to him is hourly 
brought. 

3. To express indireetly; to insinuate, hint at. 

158: J. Brett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 36 He that forebyd- 
detha ane to be done in after tyme, doth hee not covertly 
emplye that the same was done before? 1593 Drayton 
Eclogues i. 27 Whose wondrous workes thy Essence doe 
imply. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. Pref., The reasons thereof 
are not formally .. set downe, because to him that heeds 
attentively .. they easily imply themselves. 1774 Gotpsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1862) 11.1. v. 49 His figure implies the stupidity 
of his disposition. 1849 Lytton Ca.xrons iti, Dimly implying 
some sort of jest, which he kept all to himself, 1870 Free- 
mAN Norm. Cong. (ed, 2) I. App. 636 It is not directly 
asserted, but it seems to be implied. J/od. What do you 
mean to imply? 

+4. =Espioy v. Obs. 

@ 1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bh. Mf. Aurel. (1546) Ee vib, 
To leaue theyr riches lo theyr vicious chyldren yl implied. 
1658-9 Fiiz. Bopvite in //atton Corr. (Camden) 17 A mach 
which your Mother has implied a frind .. about for you. 

415. ta. =AppLy v. 5. Obs. 

@ 1625 Boys livks, (1629) 264 That tenant deserues to be 
thrust out of house and home .. that implieth all the best 
roomes vnto the basest offices. 

+b. To ascribe, attribute: = APPLY v. I1. Obs. 

21655 Wenster & Row ry Cure for Cuchold 1. i, Whence 
might this distaste arise ?..Is it.. your perverse and peevish 
will, To which I most imply it? 

Imply-ment, obs. f. Employment. 

1614 G, ‘TREVELYAN in 77revelvan Papers (Camden) II]. 
136 Who landed in this harbor .. and dispatcht that imply- 
ment of Scotland according his owne desyre. 

Impne, obs. form of Hyun. 

Impocket (impp*két, v. Alsoem-. [Is-1.] 
trans. To put into one’s pocket; to pocket. 

1728 (? Dr For) Carlcton’s Mem. 57 ‘Vhe vulgar Sort stood 
staring, and with their Hands impocketted. 1796 J/od. 
Gulliver's Trav, 68 As soon as I had tmpocketed the gifts, 
he waved me to sit by him. 1884 [see EmpockET). 1887 
M. B. Epwarps Next of Avn IL. ii. 17 There be sat.. hands 
impocketed. 

+Impoi-gnant, a. Ols.vare—). [f. Ist- 2 + 
PorGnant.] Not sharp or piquant. 

1733 Cueyne Eng. Sfalady 1, v. § 10 (1734) 168 Such 
unprovoking apd impoignant Viands, 

Impoison, -ing, etc., obs. var. Eupoison, etc. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. I. clvii, By the impoysonynge of 
bis own wyfe. 1530 Patscr. 590/1, | impoyson. 1§57-1733 
{see Empoison z.]. 1795 Barruri. Mist. Clergy during 
french Kev. 55 \mpoisoned by these pestilent men. 

+Imporke, v. 04s. In7impoake. [f. In-! 

+ POKE sé.: after F. emfocher.] =Impoucu. 


IMPOLITICALLY. 


1611 Cotcr., ELmpoché, impoaked, impouched. 
Ensaché, insachelled, impoaked. 

+Impolarily, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. Int- 24+ 
Potary +-Ly 2.) Not according to polarity. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud. Ep. u, iii, 68 Being impolarily 
adjoyned unto a more vigorous Loadstone, it will in a sbort 
time exchange it poles. 

Impo'larizable, a. [f. Im- 2+ PoLarizaBLe.] 
Not capable of being polarized. 

1882 Maier tr. Hospitatier’s Electr. 1. iv. 240 The same 
may be said of Cloris Baudet’s so-called impolarizable battery. 

Impolicy (im pe’ lisi). [f. Im- 2+ Pottery, after 
impolitic : ct. F. zampolice.) The quality of being 
impolitic; bad policy; inexpediency. 

1747 Mattet Amyntor & Theod. Pref. 11 Those who 
governed Scotland under bim, with po less cruelty than 
impolicy, made the people of that country desperate. 1798 
Mra. WELLESLEY in Owen Desf. (1877, 45 An act of such 
flagrant impolicy and injuslice. 1827 HALLAM Cowst. Hist. 
(1876) II. viii. 92 The war itself was produced by the King’s 
impolicy. 1856 Froupe Hest. Eng. (1858) I]. ix. 370 [They] 
expressed themselves in no measured terms at the impolicy 
of this most foolish action. 

+Impo'lished, ¢. Ods. [f. Is-2+ PottsHEn.] 
Unpolished ; devoid of polish; rude, unrefined. 

1583 Stusses Anat, Abus. 1. Ep. Ded. (1877) 6 So rude 
and impolished a worke. 1617 Mokyson /é7. 1, 68 At 
Constantinople .. the houses are commonly of impolished 
stone and flint. 1628 Earve AZ/icrecosm., Blunt Alan (Arb.) 
ss A blunt Man is one whose wit is beiter pointed then his 
behauiour, and that course, and Impollisht. 1684 N. S. 
Crit. Eng. Edit. Bible xxv. 226 His impolish’d and erron- 
eous translation. — ; 
Impolite (impolsitt), a. 
zm- (im- 2) + poli-us polished, PoLire. 
polt (16th c.), It. éapolrto (Florio).] 

+1. Not polished ; wanting polish or smoothness 
of surface. Ods. 

1621 Burton dzat, Mel. mi. i. u. iii, (1651) 423 Withered 
old men .. very harsh and impolite to the eye. 1657 Tom- 
LINSON Kenou's Disp. 459 Outwardly scabre and impolite, 

+ 2. Wanting polish or refinement; unpolished, 
rude, rough. Oés. 

1612 Drayton /oly-ofb, x. Notes 169 Lest some more im- 
polite hand hath sow'd inany patches of base cloth into that 
more rich web. 1669 Boyce Contu, New Exp. u. Pref. 
(1682) 9 A Book so impolite as this is. 1699 Evetyn J/evz. 
(1857) INI. 378 All those windings and meanders which ren- 
dered the study deserted as dull and impolite. 

3. Wanting polite or courteous manners; un- 
civil, disconrteous, rude. 

1739 G. Octe Gualtherus & Griselda 43 Polite or Im- 
polite, I weigh not what is thought, but what is Right. 
1836 Jerrrey Let. in Ld. Cockburn Lye IL. cxxviii, I am 
afraid I must have appeared very impolite in not having 

reviously answered your letter of the rth. 1870 Miss 

3rouGHTON Red as Kose 1. 62 About the impolitest remark 
she could make. 


+Impoli-ted, 2. O¢s. 
prec.) +-ED!.] =prec. 2. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gutllemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. *6b, Defilede 
and poluted with my impolitede stile. 

Impolitely (impolsi‘tli),a/v.  [f. ImrouirE a. 
+ -LY*.] In an impolite manner; uncivilly, dis- 
courteously, rudely. 

1730-6 in Battey (folio). 1775 in Asn. 1855 Macavtay 
fist. Eng. xv. IW. 568 The bill .. was impolitely described 
as being neither good English nor good sense. 1865 4 then- 
wun 28 Jan. 122/1 They have, however, one virtue, .. they 
rarely lose their temper or speak impolitely. 

Impoliteness (impolai‘tnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being impolite; want of 
politeness ; incivility, discourtesy, rudeness. 

21773 Cuesterr. Charac., Walpole (1777) 20 The impolite- 
ness of his manners seemed to attest his sincerity. 1837 “ef. 
Jr. Madras (1843) 114 One has 1o dismiss one’s own visitors, 
as they generally think it an impoliteness to go away of their 
own accord, 1839 THackeray JM/azor Gahagan iv, It would 
have been the height of impoliteness. 

Impolitic (impp'litik), a. [f. Im- 2+ Povittc, 
Cf. I. gmpolitiqgue (1750 in Iatz.-Darm.).] Not 
politic; not according to good policy; unsuitable 
for the end proposed or desired ; inexpedient. 

a 1600 Hooxer (J.), He that exhorteth to beware of an 
enemy’s policy, doth not give counsel to be impolitick. 1679 
Prance Addit. Narr, Pop. Plot 19 As a Salvo for that im- 
politique Murder, 1783 A. Hamitton in Sparks Corr. Amer. 
Rev, (1853) IV. 13, I often feel a mortification, which il 
would be impolitic to express. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace 
iii, Wks. VIII. 353 The most unjust and impolitick of all 
things, unequal taxation. 1884 J/anch. Exam. 21 May 5/3 
It is impolitic to adopt an attitude of hostility to what is 
inevitable. ak 

+Impo'litic, v. Ols. In 7 -ique. [f. Im-! 
+ Pouttic a.] trans. To incorporate or engraft 
into the body politic. 

1613 Carman Bussy D'Ambois Plays 1873 11. 149 Wee 
may impolitique our selues (as t’were) Into the kingdomes 
body politique. — 

+Impoli'tical, ¢. Ods. [f. In- 2+ Poviricat.] 
= IMPOLITIC a. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa lvii. (1811) VIII, 261 Out upon 
me for an impolitical wretch! 1775 W. Craic Ser. (1808) II. 
35 Instead of being a prudent or humane Contrivance the 
Sabbath would become a very impolitical and hurtful one. 
1791-1823 D'Isxarii Cur. Lil., Polit. Nicknames, The im- 
political prosecution of Sacheverell. 1843 J. H. Newman 
Lett, (1891) 11. 414 A very impolitical step. . 

Impoli‘tically, av. [f. prec.+-Ly*.] =Ins- 
POLITICLY. 39 


fbid., 


[ad. L. cazpolit-ts, f. 
Cf. F. zm- 


[f. L. zwzpolit-us (see 


IMPOLITICALNESS. 


1768 Woman of Honor Il. 232 The solid advantages... | 
have been so impaiialy sacrificed. 18:6 Scort O/d Mort. 
vi, A mere mask for treason, very impolitically allowed to 
those who are too gicat cowards to wear their principles 
barcfaced. 1881 A thenrum 27 Aug. 263/2 It was near here 
that Ragnar Lodbrok was so impolitically cast into a pit 
full of snakes. % 

Impoliticalness. 
IMPOLITICNESS, IMPOLICY. 

1695 J. Sack Article Wks. 1844 1. 275 The impolitical- 
ness, the uncatholicalness of inost, if not all, of these pro- 
Positions, : sell 

Impoliticly impelitikli), adv. [f. Impoxitic 
a. + -LY 2.) In an impolitic manner; not in ac- 
cordance with good policy; inexpcdiently. 

1608 Bacon Kep. tn Ho. Comm. in Resuscitatio (1661) 30 
In the pursuites of their own Remedies .. they do it so 
impolitiquely, 1652-62 Hryiin Cosmogr. 1. (1682. 66 Iin- 
politickly dismembred from the chief of the House. 1751 
Jounson Rambler No. 97 ? 33 Even fine faces, often seen, 


[f. as prec. +-NESS.] = 


| 


are less regarded than new faces, the proper punishment of |. 


showy girls, for rendering themselves so impolitickly cheap. 
1854 If. Roct:rs ss. (1860) 11. 83 Those .. who have most 
impoliticly styled themselves ..the advocates of ‘ morul 
necessity. 

Impo'liticness. [f. as prec.+-NEss.] The 
quality of being impolitic; impolicy. 

1680 R. Mansete Varr. Vopish Plot Addr. cij, The same 
wretched Impolitickness have they used in their other 
Actings. 1745 Lond. Mag, Index s.v. Mungary, Queen of, 
The Impolitickness of joining with her in an Nias War, 

+Impollu:te,¢. Ods. Alsoginpolute. [ad. 
L. tmpollrit-us, {. im-(1M- 2) + podlitus POLLUTED, 
Cf. EF. tmpollu, in 1508 tupolul (Godef.).} = next. 

1382 Wrewir //ed. vii. 26 It bycaam that such a man were 
bischop to vs, hooly, innosent, inpolute [ g/oss or ful clene). 
1563-87 Foxe A. & AL. (1556) 279/1 <A true bishop .. inno- 
cent, impollute. 

+ Impollu‘ted, a. Oés. [f. as prec. +-kD1; or 
f. IM- 2+ POLLUTED.) Unpollutcd, undefiled. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm, Par. John xvit. 103 Kepe thou 
these cleane and impolluted from all contagious infeccions of 
the worlde. 1585 I. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11, 
x. 86b, ‘'oo be impolluted of body and observants of vir- 
ginitie. 1662 H. More PAilos. Writ. Pref. Gen. 9 The 
natural cohesion of Truth with an iinpolluted Soul. 

So tImpollution. Oéds. rare -°. 

1611 Frorto, “upolutione, impolution, vndefilednesse. 

Imponderability (impg:ndérabi'liti). [f- next 
+-1ry.] ‘The quality of being imponderable. 

1794 G. Avams Nut. & Exp. PAslos. 1. xii. 511 The im- 
ponderability of this principle { phlogiston) may be considered 
asa kind of axiom. 1847 in Craic. : 

Imponderable (impgndérib'l), a. and sé. [f. 
Iu-* + PonpenaBie. (Cf. F. ¢yrpondérable Dict. 
Acad. 1835.)] A. adj. Not ponderable. 

a. ‘Chiefly in Physics.) Having no weight ; des- 
titute of weight: applied formerly to light, heat, 
electricity, etc., regarded as material substances, 


and still to the luminiferous ‘ ether’. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1. xi, 449 Phlogiston, 
a substance as imponderable as fire. 1822 Imison Sc. & 
Art Il. 33 Light... is reckoned aniong the imponderable 
bodies. 1851 H. Mayo Pof. Suferst. (ed. 2) 70 Mind, like 
electricity, is an imponderable force. 1854 Emerson Lett. 
& Soc. Aims, Poetry & Imag. Wks. (Bohn) THI. 146 The 
invisible and imponderable is the sole fact. 

Jig. 1814 Soutney Roderick xxi. 192 Creeds like colours 
being by accident are therefore in the scale imponderable. | 
b. Having no appreciable weight ; of extremely 

small weight or amount. 

1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. 11. 23 The bile- | 
pigment in healthy bile is imponderable. 

B. sé. An imponderable substance or agent. 

1842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 110 If it be admitted 
that one of the so-called impcnderables is a mode of motion. 
1858 O. W. Hotmes Ant. Break/-t. vi. 53 It is the impon- 
derables that move the world,—heat, electricity, love. 1866 
Dx. Arcrie Reten Law iii. (ed. 4) 158 Nothing which our 
scales can measure is lost when the ‘vital force’ is gone. 
It is the Great Imponderable. 

Hence Impo'nderableness; Impo'nderably 
adv., without any weight. 

1847 Craic, J fponderableness, the state of being imponder- 
able. 1890 Lipfpincott’s Mag. May 675 He saw her in that 
filmy light, imponderably poised. 

+Imponderate,zv. Obs. [f.Im-1+L. ponder- 
are, ponderat-to weigh, f. pondus, ponder-weight.] 
trans. To place a weight upon; to weight, load. 

1667 WaterHouse Fire Lond, 41 [It] imponderates the | 
judgement with a weightier note of Gods displeasure. 

Imponderous (impgndéras), a. rare. [f. Im-2 

+ PonDERous.] Without weight; imponderable. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. v. 86 They produce 
visible and reall effects by imponderous and invisible emis- 
sions. 1798 Jonthly Rev. XXVI. 560. 1827 CaRLyLe Ger. 
Lit. in Alise. Ess. (1872) 1, 24 Motion in vacuo is well 
known to be speedier and surer than through a resisting 
medium, especially to imponderous bodies. 1891 Le/sure 
Hour Feb. 235/2 Those moral sureties which belong to the 
category of imponderous but important things. 

foosely, Yiaving no appreciable weight; 
‘weightless’ ; extremely light. 

1851 CartyLe Ster/ing 1. v. 206 Deluges of scoriae, 
ashes and imponderous pumice-stones. 1858 — Fredh. Gt, 
u. xiv, (1872) 1. 127 Like an imponderous rag of conspicuous 
colour. . 

Hence Impo‘nderousness (Craig, 1847). 


+Imporne, v. Obs. [ad. L. zmpon-ére to put, 
place, or lay on, f. évz- (Iom-1) + fonére to place.) 
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1. frans. To place or set upon something; to 
impose. 

1529 St. Papers fen, VII, I. 150 The proffyttes of 
suche imposicions, that is to say, of bestes, or other thyng, 
that at an entre or exployte shalbe imponed or had. 1530 
lbrd. 1. 364, I beseche you so to impone your favour, as 
that the vygor and seueryte of the lawe be not executed 
vpon thys thyng. 1709-29 V. Manpey.Ayst. Alath., Arith. 
70 Impone points, .. from the right hand, always intermit- 
a as places. : 

. To ‘lay’,stake, wager. Of doubtful stand- 
ing. Cf. IMpawy.) 

16.. Suaks, //amr, vy. ii. 155 (1623) The King sir ha’s wag’d 
with hiin six Barbary Horses, against the which he impon‘d 
as I take it, sixe French Rapiers and Poniards [Qos. 2-5 
(1604-11) impaund, Qo. 6 (1637) impawn'd].  /did.171 Why 
is this impon’d as you call in? {of én Qos.) 

2. inir. To imposc upon. 

_ 1640 Sin FE Drrinc Proper Sacrif. (1644) 32 You will .. 
impone upon the ignorant. 
mponent (impdunént, @. and sé, [ad. L. 
zmfponent-em, pres. pple. of zmpénéeres see prec.] 
A. adj. That imposes. 

a 1882 1. H. Geren (rol. to Ethics § 323 Were there no 
Church.. Moral duties would still be associated with the 
imagination of an imponent authority, whose injunctions 
they would be supposed to be. 

B. sé, One who imposes. 

1842 Pusey Crists Eng. Ch. 45 While the Bishop. .regards 
the framers of Edward the Sixth’s Articles as tbe imponents 
of ours, he sanctions the Catholic interpretation as much as 
ourselves. 1850 C. Worpswortu Occas. Serm, Ser, 1. 132 
The Articles are the Articles of the Church. She is the 
imponeut. 1863 J. G. Muxpuy Cone. Gen. xvii. g-11 The 
parent is the voluntury imponent, and the child merely the 
Passive recipient of the sign of the covenant. . 

+Impoo'r, v. Obs. [f.Im-1+ Voor: cf. enrich] 
‘rans. 1o make poor; to impoverish, 

1613 W. Drowne SAcph. Spe iii. 72 Neither waues, nor 
theenes, nor fire, Nor haue rots impoor’d this Sire. 

+Impo'pular, a. Oés. [f. IM-4 + Voruran. 
Cf. mod. 1". ¢mpopulatre (1835 Dict. Acad.).] Un- 
popular. ence ¢Impo'pularly adv. 

1721 SwietT Lett. fo Pope S.’s Wks. 1761 VIII. 24 The 
cause beiug so very odious and impopular, 1736 Botinc- 
BROKE /'atriot. (1749) 240 They dipped the house of Hanover 
in our party-quarrels unseasonably..and impopularly. 

+ Impo-reate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. doporcal-, 
ppl. stem of zmporcdre to put into furrows, f. 772 
prep. + forca furrow.] Hence + Imporca‘tion. 

1623 CockrramM, /mforcate, to make a ridge. [1644 
Ridiculed in binder Anglicus 5.) 1656 Biount Glossegr., 
4mporcation, making a balk in earing of Land. 

+Imporo:se, a Oés. rare. [f. 1m-2+ Porosr.] 
=IMPirous, 

1740 Cutyne Aegimen 308 Particles infinitly hard, indi- 
visible, and imporose. /ésd. 341 ‘They were hard, imporose, 
triangular, equilateral Prisms. 

t+tImporo'sity. és. rare. [f. prec. + -1TY: 
cf. porosity.) The quality of Lcing imporous. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 846 The Porosity, or Imporosity 
betwixt the Tangible Parts. : 

Imporous (impoerras), a. ? Obs. [f. Iu-2 + 
Porovus.] Not porous; having no pores. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. i. 55 Its body is left 
imporous. 1671 RK. Borun !¥tnd 1g2 The most solid and 
imporous wood. 1691 Ray (reation i. (1692) 16 These 
Atomes. .all perfectly solid and imporous. 

Import (impoos), v. Also 5 inp-, 6 em- 
portie, ymporte, 6-7 importe. [ad. L. zmfor- 
ta-re to carry or bring in, f. zm- (IM-1 + fortare 
to carry. Also, in part, ad. F. exporter, OF. en 
porter, L. *inde portare to carry away.] 

I. From literal senses of cl. L. zwfortare. 

1. ¢rans. To bring in ; to introduce from a foreign 

or external source, or from one use, connexion, or 


relation into another. 

1508 SKELTON 7. Sfarowe 216 That.. To me it myght 
importe Some pleasure and comforte. 1623 CockERAM, 
Inpresse, to import the forme of a thing. 1646 CrasHaw 
Steps to Temple 82 Good fortunes without gain imported 
be. 1651-3 Jer. Tavior Ser. for ear (1678) 184 He that 
carries and tmports into the understanding of his Brother 
notices of faith, and incomes of spiritual propositions. 1774 
Warton Hest. Eng. Poetry 1. Bie i. 36 They imported 
with them into England the old Runic Ianguage and letters. 
1868 GLADSTONE Stud. Homer 11.1. 31 The human element 
was gradually more and more imported into the divine. 
1872 Lippox Elem, Relig. i. 30 You hate the lie, and your 
hatred imports force into your contradiction. 1872 Mivart 
Elem, Anat. xii. 461 The function of iniporting oxygen into 
the blood. : 

2. sfec. To bring in or cause to be brought in 


(goods or merchandise) from a foreign country, in 


international commerce. Opposed to exfor/, 

1548 Hatt Chron. Hen. VI 169b, That the said 
estraungers imported and transported, into and out of this 
realme, all suche marchandises. 1670 Temrre Lett. Ld. 
Berkeley Wks. 1731 I. 217 Ireland runs every Year an 
eighth Part in Debt by importing so much beyond its 
Exportation. 1797 Burke Corr. IV. 413 We import things 
of great value, and, in return, export little or nothing. 1841 
W. Spatpine /taly & /t. Ist. 1, 9x There were collected duties 
ad valorem on merchandise imported and exported. 1861 
Goscuen For. Exch. 17 A country which has large sums of 
interest to pay annually abroad, must import so much less 
or export so much more. ; ‘ 

3. To convey to another, communicate (informa- 
tion, etc.). Ods. exc. as merged in 1 or §c. 

1565 Q. Exiz. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. us. 11. 304 Your 


IMPORT. 


letters of the xxiiijth of January directed to our Secretary, 
and by him imported to us and our Counsaile. 1589 PutTTen- 
HAM Eng. foeste 1. xvi. (Arb.) 59 The profitable sciences 
were. .mecete to be imported to the greater nuinber of ciuill 
men for instruction of the people. 1726 Cavaturr Alene. 
1v, 303, 1 was not able to import the variety of Torment 
that were used; and if I were, I would save his Majesty 
the pain of hearing the rehearsal of them. {1847 Enerson 
Poems (1857) 77 Uearts to hearts their meaning show, Sum 
their long experience, And import intelligence. ] 

+4. To bring about, cause, occasion; to carry 
with it or involve as a consequence or result. Odés. 

1550 Crowtey Ware to WMeealth Brvija, Certeulye the 
greatnes of your sinnes importeth as present distruccion to 
you as if ye were the same Niniustes. ¢1555 [axrsrittp 
Divorce Hen. b'I1f Camden) 29 It must needs then be a 
matter ofinurvellous moment. that should induce and import 
a divorce between two such excellent personages. 1581 
J. Bere Maddon’s Answ. Osor. 219 b, — dealynges 
emporte not a generall overthrow of all Civill, and politicke 
governementes, let the accuser hym selfe deny 1t. 1615 G. 
Sanpys /7av, 87 Searched for concealed Slaves, and goods 
contrabanded ; which found, import no lesse than losse both 
of ship and liberty. 1705 Stanuore V’araphr. 1. 24 The 
Salvation will import that Bliss which the Faithful expect. 

5. a. To carry with it, as involved in its nature ; 
to involve; to imply, betoken, indicate. 

1529 Morn Suppl. Sonlys Wks. 326/1 It importeth also 
plaine and open blasphemy. 1548 Gest /’7. Mlasse Hv b. 
Honoure and prayer importe the presence of his glorye and 
maiestye where they be exhibited to him. c¢ 1600 Suaks. 
Sonn. cxxii, To keepe an adiunckt to remember thee, 
Were to import forgetfulnesse in mee. 1643 Declar. Com- 
mons, Rebell, treland 59 ‘Vheir Lordships giving Warrant 
to print any Paper coming from his Majestic .. did not 
import their approbation of the contents thereof. 1657 J. 
Ssutu yst, Ract. 31 Admitted to sacrifice to Ilim, which 
was a dignity importing honour. 1884 Law Wep. 26 Ch. 
Div. 131 Release .. by deed under seal .. imports valuable 
consideration and creates an estoppel. 

b. To convcy in its meaning; to bear the mean- 
ing of ; to imply, signily, denote, mean. 

1533 Moke Debell. Salem Wks. 9536/1 Hf, he sayth, im- 

orteth alwaye a doubte. 1574 NVantelr Def. Aunsu.. 

Vis. (Parker Soc.) I. 162 The words of Christ rather import 
the contrary. 1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades Pref, Eucry 
Decade containing {as the word importcth! ten. 15681 
Meucaster Positrons xxxvii, (1887) 163 The publike 
acknowledging of him to be such a one, as his title em- 
porteth, 1615 G. Saxvys /rav. 13g Sarrack imports as 
much as a theefe, 1703 Maunokrit Journ. Jerus, (1721) 
135 IIcli polis, or City of the Sun; for that the word 
imports, @1716 Soutn Serm. (1717) VI. 427 Having thus 
seen, what is imported ina Man‘s trusting his Heart. 1849 
Macacuay /list. Eng. in. 1. 366 Vhe levee was exactly 
what the word imports. 

e. To bear as its purport; to convey as informa- 
tion; to express, state, make known. 

€ 1430 Lype. A/in. Poems (1840) 117 At goode leyser dothe 
the matier see, Whiche inportithe grete intelligence. 1§76 
Iie sune Panopl. pist. 3,2 Wee beginneth his letter with.. 
a kinde of speache importing his inwarde gladnesse. 1595 
‘T. P. Gooowixe Caxton's Blanchardyn i, Amongst many 
antient Chronicles importing the haughtie exploites of 
sundry nations, 1647 Sir EL Nicuotas in WW. Papers 
(Camden) 81, I cannot gett ready so soon as your letter 
imports. 1777 Howarp Prisons Eng. (1780) 93 Over the 
gate is an inscription importing ‘that it was erected by Pope 
Pius V in the year 1569°. 1849 Macaucay //ist. Leng. iv. 1. 
518 They .. passed a resolution importing that they relied 
with entire confidence on His Majesty's gracious promise. 

d. To signify (something coining) ; to portend. 

159r Suaxs. 1 //en. V/, 1.1. 2 Comets importing change 
of Times and States. 1722 De Foe /’/ague (1840) 22 That 
those two comets passed directly over the city, and that 
«-it was plain they imported something peculiar to the city 
alone. 1727 — Syst. Magic 1. vi. (1840) 159 Comets... im- 
port great changes and troubles among men. 

IT, rom med.L., It. zmportare, F. intporter. 

6. inir. To involve a considerable or weighty 
result (actual or possible); to be of consequence 
or significance ; to be important, ‘ signify ’, matter. 
‘Only in 3rd person; with various constructions, 


as in 7.) arch, 

1588 R. Parke tr. Afendoza’s Hist. China 213 They did 
certifie him, that it was a thing that did import verie much, 
1617 Moryson /f/f#, 1. 242 Neither imported it where we 
lodged. 1625 Bacon Ess., Unity Relig. (Arb.) 427 The 
true Placing of them, importeth exceedingly. 1675 Evetyn. 
Terra \1729) 35 So little does it import to have it profound. 
1765 H. Watroce Ofranto i. (1798) 26 What imported it 
to me whether I was seized a moment sooner, or a minute 
later? 1846 Trexcu J/irac. xxviii, (1862) 387 For them it 
greatly imports that they should understand this. 

7. irans. To be of consequence or importance 
to; to relate to, have to do with; to concem. 
(Only in third person.) a. with simple subject 
(a) with personal object (? orig. da/rve). y 

1688 Suaxs. L. L.L. wv. i. 57 This Letter is mistooke: it 
importeth none here ; It is writ to /aguenetia, 1591 UNTON 
Corr, (Roxb.) 464, | humbly acknowledge her Majesties . 
favor in lycensinge my retourne, which dothe very mu 
importe me. 1649 Bre. Hatt Cases Conse. tv. vi. (1654) 349 
So great a work and so highly importing us as matrimony. 
1700 Be. Patrick Comm. Deut. xxxiii. 1 To admonish their 
posterity .. of such things, as they thought most imported 
them, 1860 Mitt Refr. Govt. (1861) 305 There is nothing: 
which more vitally imports the American people, than to _ 
guard [etc.]. 1865 Q. Rez. CXVII. 280 It is a question © 
that imports us nearly, 

(4) with impersonal object. . 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 9 [Letters] bearing: 
in them a resolute purpose .. importing the present affaires. 

1653 H. Cocantr. Pinto's Trav. vi. 14 Affairs very mu 
importing the surety of the Fortress. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. 
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iv. i, Itmay Import the Safety ofmy Royal Parents, a1718 
Pex Jomo 1726 I. 266 Religion +» which doth 
more essentially import the immortal Happiness of Men, 
1815 Mackinrosy Sf. Ho. Comm. 27 Apr., Wks, 1846 III. 
315 The King’s Ministers, whose character it does most 
deeply import. ¥ 

- with infin, phrase as subject, usually placed 
after the object, the verb being introduced by z¢; 
also ( poet.) with impersonal construction, ¢ being 
omitted. Here the sense often amounts to ‘ behove, 
be incumbent on, be the dnty of’. 

1561 Norton & Sacxv. Gorboduc 1. Shh Nowe more 
importeth mee the erst to vse Your faith and wisdome, 

1579-80 Nortu /’lutarch (1656) 86 Showing how much it 
importeth a nobleman and magistrate, ruleing weightie 
causes, to have his ears open to hear. 1632 J. Haywarp 
tr. Biond’s Eromena 1 (Though a child) he knew already 
what it imported him to be last borne, and what it was to 

ee a younger Brother. 1663 CHARLETON Chor. Gigant. 41 

t more imports us to proceed. 1761-2 Hume Mist. Eng. 
Ixvii. (1806) V 72 It imports us to get all the aid and 
assistance we can. 1820 Scotr Tvanhve xxxi, Let me say 
-. what it imports thee to know. 1868 Farrar Silence § 
V. ix. (1875) 157, I know nothing which it more solemnly 
imports us to realize, ¥ 

¢. with subordinate clause as subject, the verb 
introduced by ?¢ as in b, 

1583 Orders for Span. Fleet in Harl. Misc. (Park) I, 117 
Ie importeth that all the armies do go close together. 1669 
Drypen Tyran. Love y. i. Wks, 1883 II], 449 It much 
imports me that this truth I know. 1786 tr. Beckfora’s 
Vathek (1868) 41 What imports it you how I am employed ? 
1819 SHELLEY Cencé 1y, iv, 77 It much imports your house 
Tht all should be made clear. 

- From Fr. enporter, 

8. a. To carry, lead, or indnce (a person fo do 
something). b. To influence in feeling, ‘ carry 
away’, ‘transport’. Oés. rare. 

1649 Evetyn tr. Le Vayer’s Lib. & Servit. iv, Mise. Writ. 
(1805) 18 The sinall inclination which their princes had to 
the sciences imported them. .to despise and neglect nen of 
a life purely contemplative, 1652 — State France ibid, 47 
Women and children, who are commonly more imported 
with wonder and romance, than that solid and real emolu- 
ment which is..to be conveyed to us. 

+9. To obtain, gain, win (victory). b. dvr. To 
gain the victory, to Prevail. @. ¢rans. To gain 
the victory over; to conquer, overcome. (Cf.Carry 
v, 16.) Obs, 

1598 Barret Theor, Warres ut. ii, 75 The most valiantest 
and skilfullest therein do commonly import the victorie, 
1600 Hortanp Livy xu, Ixii. 1152 In the end, Romane 


of the nervous disease, our danger ., is apparently nothing, 
Or next to nothing. 

tImportable, 21 04s. Also 5-6 inp-. [a. 
F. intportable (1 328 in Godef.) = It, tmportabile 
(Florio), ad. L, importabtl-ts unbearable, insup- 
portable, f. ziz- (Im- 2) + Portabilis bearable, Port- 
ABLE.] | That cannot be Carried or borne; rarely 
‘it, too heavy to be carried i usnally fig. too grievous 
or painful to be bore, unbearable, unendurable, 

€ 1386 CHaucer Monk's T. 524 (612) His peynes were im- 
Portable. ¢x1g00 Rom. Rose 6502 They wolde binde on 
folk alwey.. Burdens that ben importable, 1440 J. SHIRLEY 
Dethe k. Faimes (1818) 26 With the ymporuble payne of 


wisest beholder ., could not say if th’ importance were Toy, 
or Sorrow. 1626 Jackson Creed vit. xix. &1 The multi- 
plicity or variety of importances or significations of some one 
single word. 1709 STANHOPE Paraphr. VV. 524 They might 
«Change it in common Speech, for another (word], of like 
Importance but different Character, 

“Tab, Bearing, consequence. Oés. 

3691 T. H{ace] Acc. Vew Fuvent, 19 This wast [= waste} 
of Iron-work by Rust, and the il] importance of it, in its 
consequences, 

I. +5. ?* Means of support’ (Jam.). Cés. 

1505 Seal of Cause in Pennecuik Blue Blanket (1756) 42 
Tt is weall knawne. . that we uphald an altar situate within 
the Colledge. Kirk of St. Giles . - and has nae importance to 
uphauld the same, but our sober oukleye Penny and upsets, 

tImpo-rtancy. Obs. [f. med. L, wntportantia: 
see prec. and -ancy.] 


3540 dct 32 Hen. VITI, ¢. 48 Ifthe importancy or urgency 
of the cause..so requier, 1604 SHaks. Oth. 1, jij. zo When 
we consider Th’ importancie of Cyprus to the ‘Turke. 1693 
Bevertey 7rue St, Gosp. Truth 13 According to the great 
Importancy of the word Auowing in Scripture. 


yoke of the detestable inquisition of Spaine. 1632 SANDER- 
SON Sera. (1681) I, 291 We lay upon our own shoulders .. 
heavy and importable burdens. @ 1651 Catperwoop Hist, 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) III. 662 The poorer sort could not 
bear the importable scafferie intended, : : 

Hence + Importableness, the quality of being 
insupportable ; unbearableness. + Impo'rtably 
adv., unbearably, intolerably, 

@ 1420 Hoccteve De Ree, Princ. 356 It shalle us greeve 
Importably. 1559 Asp. ParKER Corr, (Parker Soc.) 99 
That we be not hereafter importably charged with the 
setting forth of men of war, 1677 Hare Contemp, un. 199 
Though the Yoke be the same, yet it finds no such severity 
and impoftableness in it, 

Importable (impoestab’l), 2.2 [f. Inporr z, 
+-ABLE.} a. Capable of being brought in or in- 
troduced. b. That may be imported from abroad, 

1533 More Dedell. Salem xv, A ijb, Than is not the losse 
and the damage vnto the spyrytualtye alone, but harme is 
importahle vnto tbe whole realine. 1753 Hanway Jrav, 
(1762) I. vin. xcv, 441 It is importable only under oath of 
being for private use. 1812 J. Suytu Prace, of Customs 
(1821) 229 Rum is only importable in Casks of not less 
tha 60 gallons. 1814 CoLerioce in Smiles J. Murray 
(1891) I. 297 An attempt to import whatever is importable 
of either or of both into our own language, 

Importance (impgitins, “por's-), fa. F. inn. 
Portance (1539 in R. Estienne), or ad. ined.L, 
importantia (1496 in Du Cange) = It. tniportanza, 
Sp. importancia, f. importans, -tant-em Ivor. 
TANT: see -ANCE.] 

I. 1. The fact or quality of being important ; 
the fact of importing or signifying much (or, with 
qualifying word, of having some degree of import) ; 
moment, significance, gravity, weight, consequence. 

1508 Wotsey in J. Gairdner Lett. Rich, IT & en, Vi, 


(Rolls) I. 439 [I have Ijernyd nfo thlyng of importance to 
be [written] to your grace. 1513 More in Grafton Chron, 


much value, 1625 Jackson Creed v. vi. § 3 The great 

dissention .. in such Importancies enforceth such as thinke 

they have attained to some certainty in this point to reele 

and stagger. 1803 SouTHEy in Life (x850) Il. x. 241 

Materials for a volume that should contain more real im- 

portancies than all travellers have yet brought home. 
rgency, importunity ; =prec. 3. 

1598-9 E. Forpe Parismus 11. (1661) 141 In the end his 
suit grew to that importancy, that he would not be denied. 
1624 Heyvwoop Gunark. 204 Their importancie so far pre- 
vailed .. that the first decree was quite abrogated. 1673 
O. Watker Educ. (1677) 38 Pressing all things great and 
small with the sime vigour and importancy,. 

Important (impgstant, “poei-), a. [a. F. 
important (16th c. Montaigne) = It., Sp.importante, 
ad. med.L. im/ortans, -lantem, f. importare in its 
med.L. sense ‘to be of consequence, weight, or 
force’: see Import v, II.) 

1. Ifaving mach inport or significance ; carrying 
with it great or scriots consequences ; weighty, 
momentous, grave, significant. 

1586 A. Day Lng, Secretary 1. (1625) 55 How much avail- 
able then and important is it'to every man to be frequented 
with learning, 1651 Houses Leviath. iu. xl. 249 Wee 
May observe three points of important consequence. 1665 
Bovre Occas. Ref. 1. xi. (1848) 13: This last and impor- 
tantest of humane Actions. 1713 ADDISON Ca/o 1. i, The 
great, the important day, big with the fate Of Cato and of 
Rome. 1843 Macacray Lays Ane. Rome Pref. (1864) 26 
Hume... has overlooked one very important circumstance. 
1845 M. Pattison ss. (1889) I, 13 Events most important 
to the understanding of his narrative. 

2. Having an air of importance or consequence ; 
consequential, pompous, grandiose, pretentious. 

1713 Swirt Cadenus § Vanessa 376 Discoursing, with 
important face, On ribbons, fans, “and gloves and lace. 
@ 1732 Gay Fad/es 11. iii, Fowls of all ranks surround his 
hut, To worship his important strut. 1876 J. Weiss Viz 
Hum. & Shake. iii. 75 Parodying the important phrases and 
iinpotent exploits of the suburban constable. 

- Urgent, pressing, importunate. Ods. 

1590 SHAKS. Com. Err. Vv. i. 138 Antipholis, my husband, 
Whom I made lord of me, and all I had, At your important 
letters. 1599 — A/uch Ado 11.3. 74 If the Prince bee too 
iinportant, tell hiin there is measure in cuery thing. 1630 
LENNarp tr. Charron’s Wisd. wt. vii. § 8 (1670) 410 Not to 
be important to his friends, as they that are alwayes com- 
plaining. 

Importantly (impf'stantli), adv. [-Ly 2] 

- In an important manner or degrec ; weightily, 
momentously, 

1611 SHAKs, Cyd, tv. iv, 19 When they. .haue both their 
eyes And eares so cloyd importantly as now. 1647 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt, Tings. Ixv. (1739) 138 The publick was 
so importantly concerned. 1796 A. Hamitton in Wash. 
ington's Writ, (1892) XIII. 227 uote, To render this act 
importantly and lastingly useful, 186z Watson & Genie 
Mem, E. Forbes xiv. 498 Noting not a little that bore 
importantly upon questions tbat were engaging. .attention. 
1878 J. C. Cortins /utrod. Tournenrs F lays 25 Fifteen 
popular ballads .. some of which -- importantly illustrate 


I. 1. The fact of importing or signifying some- 

thing; that which a thing (esp. a document, phrase, 

word, etc. ) involves, implies, betokens, or indicates; 
purport, significance, meaning, 

1601 SHaAks. Als Well un. iii, 294 There’s letters from my 
mother: What th’ import is, I know not yet. 1685 Sourn 
Serm. (1697) I. 425 Of all the Spiritual tricks and leger. 
demain, .. there is none So common, and of so fatal an 
Import as these Two. 1719 Youxc Busiris wi. (1757) 37 
Husband and King Are names of no inean import. 1781 
Cowrrr Expostulation 126 Stuff in the letter, lax in the 


vill, I:mploienge treasour .. on persones unworthy, or on 
thynges iconuentent, and of small importaunce. 1586 


There was no bark trade in Peru of any iinporlance, 
- Personal consequence, consideration, or dig- 


1857 GLapstone Glean. \'I. x + 72 Such a construction 30 
follows the natur. | import of the words. 

2. The quality or condition of having great or 

' weighty significance ; Consequence, importance. 

1588 Suaks. LZ. 2. L. ve i. 106 Importunate and most 
Serious designes, and of great import indeed too. 1647 May 
fist. Parl. in. ii, 39 Bristoll, a place of great import. 1703 
Rowe Udyss. iv. i, I have some Mater Of great and high 
Import. “1860 Tyxpa.t Glac. 11. xiv. 308, I never supposed 
that passages .. of such cardinal import, could have been 
overlooked. 1872 Buack Adv. Phaeton xxvii, Something 
of mighty import had Just occurred. 

Tl. 3. That which is imported or brought in; 
4 commodity imported from abroad. (Usually in 


upon thentselves born to reign, and others to obey, soon 
grow insolent; .. their minds are early poisoned by import- 
ance. 1874 GREEN Short Hist, v. $ 1. 213 His family, 
though not noble, seems to lave been of some importance. 


¢e. Dignity of style or Manner; an air of consc- 


1607 Barley-Breake (1877) 14 The sacred traine with 
Musicke take the way, Where, with importance euery rite 
is done. 

+2. An important matter, an affair of consequence 
(in quot. 1611, with qualifying context, of slight 
consequence). Oés. 


1690 Cuito Dise. Trade (1698) 167 The Imports exceed 


2. With an air of importance ; consequentially. 
the Exports, 1746 Lockman To 1st Promoter Cambrick 


1827-30 Sir J. Barrincton Pers. Sk. Own T. tes (ed, 2) 
eae ae Manip, 17/23, importance, magna res. 1611 ne ee @ at once to the little narrative wigs 
OHAKS. Cound. 1. iv. 45 It had beene Pitty you should haue = “ se ; 
beene put together, with so mortall a Purpose. .vpon import- Importation (impoutél Son). [n. of action f, 
ance of so slight and triuiall a nature, 1664 Butter Hud, Import v, (Hence in F.)] 


1. The action of importing or bringing in. a. 
Commerce. The bringing in of goods or merchan. 
all kingdoms, republics and their churches, with all the im- | dise from a foreign country: opp. to exfortation, 


Create. 1769 Burke Late St. Nat. Wks. II. 73 Your 


1769 Burke Late St. Nat, Wks. II. 73A merely luxurious 


consumption. . is the idea too generally and loosely annexed portances that hung upon them. . 60x R. Jounson Kingda, & Commu, (2603) 79 Greate 
to our import article. 1796 CoLeunoun Police Metrop, Urgency ; importanity ; solicitude. Oés, rivers, by which they may have cheap .. importation or 
(1797) 107 It can generally be uttered .. at its full iinport 


1563-87 Foxe A. & AI/. (1684) III. 296 The shortness of | €XPortation of wares, 1776 AbAm Smitn I. A’. 1. i. (1869) 


value, 1817 F, Roginxson in Pari, Deb. 565 In France the time, and this said bringers tmportance is only the let. 


import duty on coals was nearl equal to our export duty. 


- 23 Restraints upon the importation of such foreign goods 
1897 Mary Kincstry W. Africa 633 They are mainly 


. . . for home consum tion as could be roduced at home, 1833 
1595 SHAKs. Yohkn 11, 1.7 At our importance hither is he P ea . ; 
come, To spread his eclogre boy, in thy behalfe. 1624 Hey. | Ht. Martineau Loom & Luger 1. i, 3 To authorize “a 


i 1 ; , ; Wood Gunatk, 43 (Stratonica] solicited him, and that with restricted importation of foreign silks. 
» The action of Importing ; importation, i 


Breat Importance, to select some beautifull ladie whom he Fg. 1644 Mitton A reop. (Arb.) 66 [Licensing] hinders and 

1797-8 Wettincton in Owen Alrq. Wellesley's Desp, | best Gncied, 1779-81 Jounson Lives, Drake Wks, IV. 38 retards the importation of our richest se Gilt whe 

(1877) 785 The import of Bengal articles ought to be as free | A Pinnace had passed’ by with saile and oars, and all the attrib. 1808 J. Avams Wes, (1854) 7 Gog If ri aed 

or Private traders as for the Company. 1861 GoscHen appearance of expedition and importance, an embargo, or pass a new importation law SB AINSt Corr Up- 
Ezeh. xx It is an error - to look on the balance of 


wor : : t i fi . 
IT. +4. =Isvorr sé. 1 ; Signification, meaning, | 0}.2N¢ foreign influence 


purport. Oéds. 1666 J. Smit Old Ave 239 The Instruments... wbich serve 
1552 Hrroer, Importaunce, or meanynge, or signification for importation, and reception of the bloud and spirits, 
of wordes, 1563 Foxe A. & WY. 706 b, Many more wordes 1807 Med. Frnl. XVII. 112 For more than fifty years ., 


of like importance. 1613 Snans. Wine, 7: v. ii. 20 The No Importation of the disease into this city was suspected. 
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IMPORTUNED. 


+1. trans. To burden; to be troublesome or 
wearisome to; to trouble, worry, pester, annoy. 

1578 T.N. tr. Cong. W. India 140 Did so importune him 
and assure him of his going, he commaunded his fardage to 
be laden. 1598 Yonc Dana 17 It was my ill hap, that 
one of them sat next vnto me, to make me infortunate 
as long as her memorie did importune me. 1661 
Evecyn .Weut. (1857) 111. 136, I shall, whenever .. it may 
least importune his privacy, make the inventory of par- 
ticulars, 1781 Frercuer Left. Wks. 1795 VII. 232 If 
bodies could move as quick as thought they would he 
importuned frequently with my company. 1788 GiBeon 
Decl. & F. \xx. V1. 607 Of his two immediate successors 
..Nicholas the Fifth, (was] the last who was iinportuned hy 
the presence of a Roman emperor. 

+2. To press, urge, impel. Also adsol. Obs. 

1603 SHAKS. A/eas. for Al. 1. i. 57 We shall write to you 
As time, and our concernings shall importune. 1615 Crar- 
MAN Odlyss. V1. 270 O queen, deign pity then, since first to 
you My fate importunes my distress to vow. 

8. ‘To solicit pressingly and persistently ; to ply 
or beset with requests or petitions. 

1530 PatscR. 5990/1, I importune one, I werye hym by 
importunate sute making to him for a mater. ¢1585 /aire 
Eu ut. 699 A man that you donot a little esteem, hath 
long importuned me of love. 1590 SHaks. Com. Err. 1. 
i. 127 My yongest boy..importun’d me That his attendant 
.. Might beare him company in the quest of him. 1644 
Mittos A reop. (Arh.) 41 Ye were importun'd the passing 
it. 1676 Hosses /tiad (1677) 298 ‘My friends’, said he, 
‘importune me no more To eat or drink hefore we goto 
fight’. 1719 Younc Nevenge v. ii, He..importunes the 
skies for swift perdition. 1734 tr. Rollru’s Ron. List. 
(1827) II]. 25 The Kings themselves importuned him to that 
purpose. 12817 Byron Beppo Ixii, Meantime the goddess 
I'llno more importune. 1849 Macautay //ist, Eng. iii. I 
300 Some officers. .afier vainly iinportuning the government 
during many years, had died for want of a inorsel of bread. 
Ste. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 27 Being 
importuned hy the dispatch of some present affaires .. to 
have some conference with her Majestic, he went. 1601 
Weever Virr. Alart. C vj, No day which would not me 
to wars importune. a@1704 T. Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 
1730 I. g8 The man that is importun’d with the craving 

ins of a hunger. 1800-24 Campsrtt Song of Colonists 
ii, A land, where heauties iniportune The Briton to its 
bowers. 

4. To ask for (a thing) urgently and persistently ; 
to crave or beg for. 

1888 Suaks. ZL. LZ. L. u. i. 32 The daughter of the King 
of France..Importunes personall conference with his grace. 
1596 Spenser /. Q. v. ix. 44 Then gan tbe Peoples cry and 
Commons sute Importune care of their owne publicke cause. 
1674 CLarenvon /fist. Reb. xv. § 34 It was very strange 
that any Men should importune the putting such a Question. 
1695 Kexnetr Par. Autiq. ix. 228 The nobles .. greatly 
importun'd his stay. 1870 Bryant /liad Il. xvi. 113 A little 
girl that hy her mother’s side Runs, importuning to be 
taken up. 

5. intr. To make urgent solicitation ; to be im- 
portunate. 

1548 Q. Katueryn in Ellis Orie. Lett. Ser. 1. I. 151, 
I wold not wyssche yow importune for hys good wyll, yf y* 
cum nott frankely at the fyrst. 1661 FertHam XNesolzves 1. 
xvii. 33, I will neither importune too much upon unwilling 
minds. 1761 Gray Sketch own Char., Yoo poor for a hribe, 
and too proud to importune ; He had not the method of 
making a fortune. 1871 R. Exvcis Catnélus viii. 13 He will 
not ask for pity, will not importune. 

§| 6. To import, portend. (A Spenserian misuse.) 

ts90 Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 16 But the sage wisard telles, as 
he has redd, That it importunes death and dolefull drery- 
hedd. 1598 Marston /’yginad. xxv. 130 Vhus hawing said, 
he riseth from the floore, As if his soule diuined him good 
fortune .. For all his thoughts did all good luck importune. 

Hence Importuned ///. a., Importuning vi/. sd. 
and pf/. a. 

16x11 Cuapman /iiad xx. argt., The rest, all shunning 
their importun’d fates, Achilles beats even to the Ilian 
gates. 1660 Mitton Free Comur, Wks. (1851) 427 Our 
once importuning Prayers against the Tyranny which we 
then groan'd under. 1660 GAauDEN Gods Great Dentonstr. 
yo His many forewarnings, importunings, and beseechings 
of men to flye from the wrath to come. 1720 Gay Dione 
in Poems 11. 434 No Cleanthes interrupt my woe With im- 
portuning love. 1890 Athenwun 23 Aug. 254/2 The result 
of three years’ constant iniportuning. 

Also 6 in-, 


Importu'nely, av. Now rare. 
[f. ImporTUNE a. +-LyY 2.) 


+1. Inopportunely, unseasonably. Ods. 

1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 25 He 
mevid hym .. with goode and honeste wordes, opportunely 
and importunely. 1609 Biste 1Douay) /sa. Iviti. Conzm., 
Gods preachers mnst crie, and not cease to crie..opportunely, 
wnportunely, with al patience. 1716 M. Davies Athen, 
Brit. 11. 260 How often has that Frenzical Arian Astrologer 
heen told, and admonish’d Opportunely and Importunely. 

+2. Grievously, troublesomely. Ods. 

21656 Ussuer Aun. (1658) 758 He.. shewed them how 
proudly and importunely Antonius had answered to all his 
mild and just demands. 

+3. Pressingly, persistently, pertinaciously. Oés. 

tsoz Atkynson tr. De /intitatione 1. ix. 159 It is a synne 
of pertynacite & pryde any persone inportunly to offretheyr 
counsell and specially where they can lytle profyte. 1513 
More #ich. /// Wks. 63/1 Without any fear of God.. he 
would importunely [1568 Grarton importunatly] pursue 
hys appetite, and haue her. @ 1665 J. Goopwin Filled w. 
the Spirit (1867) 293 It is to be importunely troublesome 
unto the world, to quarrel almost with every man that 
comes in our way. 

4. With urgent and persistent solicitation ; im- 
portunately. 

1464 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 13 Thomas Eyr clamoreth 
upon mee importunly for money, so that gif I had any of 
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my own, I wold have stopped nim. 1526 Prigr. Perf. (W. | 
de W. 1531) 248 b, It wyll craue importunely for sustenaunce, 
rest, & other recreacyon. 1590 Spexser /. Q. 11. viii. 4 He 
heard a voyce that called Jowd and cleare .. ‘The Palmer 
lent his eare unto the noyce, To weet who called so impor- 
tunely. 1672 J. WortuinGton Geu. Pref. Mede's Wks. e, 
Flattery and Covelous Ambiticn do importunely sollicite 
men to make a false judgment. 1850 J.S. B. Monsete 
Parish Aiusiugs (1875) 32 Vhe very things we most desire 
Most importunely crave. 

+Importunement. Oés. [f. ImpoxTUNE v. + 
-MENT.] The action or fact of importuning ; ear- 
nest solicitation; an instance of this. 

1635 Swan Sec. JM. (1670) 474 Satan knoweth..that there 
be more sundry pressing importunements to read it, than can 
be shewed for the reading of any book beside. 

Importuner (imppstid nas, imppativnas). (6 
as prec. + -ER!.] One who importunes. 

1653 Waternouse Afol. Learn. 187 Pra:clude..your ears 
. against all rash, rude, irrational, innovating importuners. 
1876 Bancrort //ist. U.S. V. xli. 21 Washington .. was 
annoyed hy shoals of selfish importuners. 

Importunity (imppsti7niti). (a. F. émpor- 
tunité 14th c. in Littré), ad. L. zmeportinitas, f 
importinus: see IMPORTUNE a. and -ITy.] The 
quality or condition of being importune. 

+1. The condition of being unseasonable or inop- 
portune; unseasonableness; an unsuitable time. Ods. 

1489 Caxton /aytes of A. iv. xv. 274 The Importunytee 
of myn ignoraunce in reformyng of dyuerse argumentes. 
1535 CoverDaLe Ecclus. xxxii. 6 Poure not forth wyszdome 
out of tyme, at an importunyte. 1579 J. StusBes Gaping 
Gulf E vj, Vo snatch the crowne from hir heade by opor- 
tunity or importunity, which so euer come first. 1589 
Purrennuam Eng. Poesie i. xxiii (Arb.) 274 Euery thing 
hath his season which is called Oportunilie, and the vnfit- 
nesse or vndecency of the time is called Importunitie. 

+2. Burdensomeness, trouble. Ods. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 81 Late it be set in money lo 
the remedie and socoure of this gret importunyte and 
necessite. 1662 J. Davies tr. Oleartus’ buy. Ambass. 10 
The Wagoners.. are forc’d to make use of fire against the 
importunity of those Insects [Gnats} 1739 J. Huxuam &ss. 
Fevers (1750) 213 Very often the Importunity and violence 
of the Cough was to be appeased hy Elixir Asthmaticum. 

+3. Pertinacity or constancy of action. Ods. 

1663 J. SPencER Prodigies (1665) 215 Many of them..con- 
tinue for so many hours (if the importunity of Historians in 
this inatter be of any consideration). 

4. ‘Troublesome pertinacity in solicitation. 

¢1460 Fortescue Abs. & Lint, Mon, xii. (1885) 136 Through 

mportunite off thair suyttes. 1526 Tinpace Luke xi. 8 
benum of hys iwnportunite he woll ryse and geve lym as 
many as he nedeth. 1568 Titney Disc. Mariage C vj, Of 
marvellous vertue is, to bee sufferable in the ymportunities 
of hys wyfe, sometimes ..and in trifling consenting unto her. 
1615 G. Sanpys /rav. 19 With much importunitie and 
proinise of reward ..I got them to set me ashore. 1751 
Smotcett /'er. Pic. (1779) UL. Ixxxi. 78. Tormenting me 
with his nauseous importunities. 1784 Cowrer 7/as& tv. 
414 Knaves .. liberal of their aid To clam’rous importunity 
in rags. 1875 Jowett (lato (ed. 2) 1. 462 Fearing that our 
importunity might be troublesome. 

+Importu‘nous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. impor- 
tin-us+-oUs.] Burdensome, pestering. 

1598 Yonc Diana 412 Being now free from the importunous 
trouble of thy iealous husband. 

+Imporrtuous, a. Obs. rare-—% [ad. L. tm- 
portuds-us, f. im- (IM- *) + portu-s harbour, Port.) | 
‘Without port or haven’ (Blount Glossagr. 1635). 

+Imporrturait, -ate, pa. pple. Sc. Obs. [for 
importratt, impourtrait, pa. pple. of ImporTRayY.] 
Portrayed in or upon something. 

tsor Doticras Pal. Hou. 1. xviii, Palace and towris .. 
Importurait of birdis and sweit flouris. 1553 Dvuglas* 
cEuets vu. x. 79 For Vulcanus..Thare hatellis all.. [lad 
thare importurate (.1/S. porturat] propirly and graue. 

Importure: see EMPoRTURE. 

Imposable (impéuzab'l), a. rare. 
v. + -ABLE.] 

L. That may be imposed or laid on. 

a 1660 Hasmonp (J.), They were not simply imposeable 


on any particular man, farther than he was a member of 
some church. 


| 
2. Capable of being imposed upon or cheated; 
i] 


ooo 


[f. Impose 


gullible, dupable. 


21734 Nortu Lxam. tt. iv. (1740) 305 Much more mon- 
strous is it to imagine readers so imposable upon to credit 
it upon any one’s bare Relalion. — Lives (1826) I. 397 If 
he had been..a weak imposable wretch they had liked him 
inuch better. 


lence Impo-sableness, ‘the state or quality of 
being imposable’. 1847 in Craic. 

+Imposal.: Os. rare. [f. Impose v. +-au 5: 
cf. disposal, proposal.} The action of imposing ; 
imposition. 

1641 R. Brooke Fug. Episc. 1. iv. 17 They have had 
Authority above their owne (though I conceive, none for 
such rigid imposall!, 1651 P. Sterry Lug. Deliverance 
(1652) 14 Being severe in the imposall of superstitious rites. 

+Imposant. Oés. rare. (a. F. imposant, pres. 
pple. ot poser to Impose, formerly to impute.] 
One who imputes or charges. 

1goz Ord. Crysteu Men \W. de W. 1506) iv. xxi. 271 In 
besechynge the herers tliat they he not euyll dysposed or 
euyll content of tbe imposauut, for he ymageneth to haue 
power to proue cryme that he imposeth. 

Impose (impdz), v. Also 6 empose.  [a. 
KF. zmpose-r (1302 in Godef.), earlier en-, emposer | 


IMPOSE. 


(11th c. in Littré), f. eme-, zue- (IM-1) + poser, 
taken as repr. of L. zmponcre : see COMPOSE, Pose. 
Introduced first in special senses, e.g. 3, 2b; the 
general sense being expressed by native words.] 

I. ¢rans. 

1. To lay on or set on; to place or set in a posi- 
tion; to put, place, or deposit. arch. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 16/2 The Chi- 
rurgiane (shall] impose the foresayed guttes agayne into 
their places. .imposing or layinge the hande one the wounde. 
1599 — tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 37/2 Impose therin 
linnen cloutes. 16r5 CHAPMAN Odyss. xin. 207 She impos'd 
a stone Close tothe cauernes mouth. 1781 Gipson Dec?. 
& F. xvii. II. 7 It was here likewise .. that Xerxes imposed 
a stupendous bridge of boats. 1867 J. B. Rose tr. L’irgil's 
neid 318 The mourners .. on the tepid ground imposed 
more earth, 

b. Eccl. To lay on hands in blessing, or in or- 
dination, confirmation, etc. 

1s82 N. T. (Rhem.) J/ark x. 16 And imposing hands vpon 
them, he blessed them. 1597 Hooker £ec/. /’ol. v. xvi. $1 
When Israel blessed... Joseph’s sons, he imposed upon them 
his hands and prayed. 1642 Jen. ‘Taytor £fpise. xxxil. 175 
Bishops had a power of imposing hands, for collating of 
Orders, which Presbyters have not. 1658 Bramuact Con- 
secr. Bps. vii, 177 What Priests did impose hands upon me. 

ce. To place incommand or office ; to appoint or 
set up authoritatively. Now sare or Obs. exc. as 
associated with 4. 

1617 Moryson /fiz, 11. 57 And would be ready, after put- 
ting off the person which now was imposed on him, with 
much contentment to be conimaunded by his Lordship. 
1632 Litucow 7rav. 1. 78 They have a Generall .. who 
deposcth, or imposeth Magistrates. 1682 /:ng. Elect. 
Sheriffs 20 So ungratefnl a thing hath it always been to the 
People of Englgnd, to have Sheriffs imposed upon, and set 
over them, otherwise than according to the course and 
direction of the Law. 

da. Printing. To lay pages of type or stereotype 
plates on the imposing-stone or the bed of a press, 
and secure them in a chase, in such order that the 
printed pages shall follow each other in proper order 
when the sheet is folded. 

1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks. (1834) 182 His [the seller's] 
plenishing of the gally, and imposing of the form. 1656 [see 
Istpositor). 1688 R. Hotme A rimoury it. 122/2 /urposiug, 
is the placing of the Pages that belong to a Sheet, within 
the Chase .. in order, that when the Sheet is wrought off .. 
allthe Pages may he foulded into an orderly succession. 1824 
J. Jouxson 7yfogr. II. xiv. 495 The compositor who im- 
poses a sheet must correct the charcesule proof of that sheet. 
1875 Ksuicut Dict. Mech. 1172/1, 18, 24, 32 and 48mo,. may 
be imposed in a similar manner, or may be so linposed as to 
be cut before folding. 

2. fig. a. In general sense: to put, place; to 
place authoritatively. b. To apply authoritatively 
or bestow (a name or title) «fon, on, +40. (In 
quots. 1500, 1566 with inverted construction.) Now 
associated with 4. +¢. To put authoritatively (an 
end, conclusion, etc.) to. Ods. 

1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylou 50 In whose service he im- 
poseth greater confidence. 1818 Jas. Mite S7zt. /ndia 11. 
1v. iv. 154 Lally had now .. imposed upon the English so 
much respecl, as deterred them from the siege. 

b. ¢ 1800 .Welusine xix. 102 He was soone baptised and 
imposed to name Edon. c1566 J. Aubay tr. Bouystuan's 
Theat. World Avij, If thou wilt impose this worke a 
rapsodie, collation or gathering. .thou shalt doe it no wrong. 
1596 SPENSER /. Q. v. viii. 49 To prove her surname true, 
that she imposed has. 1605 Campen Nev. (1637) 122 Riuers 
also haue imposed names to some men. 1669 Gatr Crt. 
Gentiles 1. 1. vii. 36 The names, which the Phenicians im- 
posed on those places. 1774 J. Bryant J/3thol. 11. 294 The 
name was imposed antecedent to his birth. 1862 STANLEY 
Few. Ch. (1877) 1. ix. 183 The native names were altered, 
and new titles imposed by the Israelites. 

ec. 1541 R. Cortanp Galyen’s /erapeut. 2 Hj, We wy! 
shew y® reason & maner to heale .. than we wy! impose 
the ende of this fourth boke. 1581 Savite Agricola (1622) 
197 To fiftie yeeres trauailes let this day impose a glorious 
conclusion. ¢16t1 CuapmMan /liad xxiv. 708 Before they 
bad imposed the crown To these solemnities. 

+ 3. To lay (a crime, etc.) to the account of; to 
impute, charge. Ods. (The earliest recorded use.) 

1484 Caxton Sables of sEsop 2 bh, How he excused hym of 
that was imposed to hym. 1502 [see Imrosant]. 1596 
Drayton Legends ii. 447 On him, the King .. Impos’d my 
Death. 1599 Suaxs. Heu. V, iv. i. 157 The imputation of 
his wickednesse .. should be imposed vpon his Father that 
sent him. 1663 Gersier Course! aviij a, It were a matter 
to impose as a charge upon the Author of such a ‘Treatise. 

4. To lay on, as something to be bome, endured, 
or submitted to; to inflict (something) 02 or fox ; 
to levy or enforce authoritatively or arbitrarily. 

1581 V. Riding Ree. 1. 250 And further that the said Em- 
pryngham at an Admyrall Court dyd sett and empose 
greate and grevouse Fynes. 1588 Suaxs. LZ. L. L. v. ii. 850 
Impose some seruice on me for my Ione. 1593 — 3 Hen. V1, 
1v. lil, 58 What Fates impose, that men must needs abide. 
1601 R. Jounson Atugd. & Commnrw. (1603) 174 They .. im- 
pose uppon the people al kinde of injuries. 1688 Buxyan 
Ferusaleutr Sinner (1886) 52 These bloody letters were not 
imposed upon me. I went to the bigh-priest and desired 
them of him. 1703 Pore Téebais 398 On impious realms .. 
impose hy plagues. 1741 Watts /uprov. Alind 1. vil. $ 11 
‘Yo impose on a child to get by heart ‘a long scroll of un- 
known phrases or words’, 1849 Macaunay Aist Eng. Vis 
Il. 159 Pretending to abhor tests, he had himself imposed 
atest. 1854 J. S. C. Aspotr .Vafoleon (1885) Ini. 471/1 
[Alexander said] We have no wish to iupose the Bourbons 
on the French people. 1875 JowErT Plato ved. 2) V. 58 
Minos .. imposed upon the Athenians a cruel tribute. 
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b. with donble object (orig. dative of person and 1gg1_ SuaKks. 77200 Gout. ww. iii. 8 According to your Ladi. | 1888 Pall fail G. 6 Dec. 5/1 A Japanese lacquer box. vin 
accusative of the thing) ships impose, 1 am thus early come. x605 /ryall Chet various stages of development, from the imposition of colour 

a Ais Sil iS <-yealasaB7a. 111. 126°F ii. in Bullen O. PL V1. 293 But this impose ts nothing, on the first stone to the last. 
wieeher sil aa ie a ee Rind reat, honour'd King. Mitac é, b. spec. The laying on of hands in blessing, or- 
1619 Brent tr. Sarpi's Counc. Trent (676° 499 Cardinal Imposement (impou'zmént). ees (f ge i dination, confirmation, etc. [L- iniposilio, Vulgate, 

Crescentius ..was wont ., to impose them silence. wriotr. | ae -MENT,] ‘The action of imposing ; imposition. | Acts viii, 18.) 

Afad. de Stael HTolstein’s Libertine Hash. 1. 52 Her ad- 1664 H. More Myst. 1ntq. xii 45 This imposeinent Upon 1382 Wrest Bible Pref. Ep. Jerome iii, The grace, the 
mirer, Dorville, was imposed silence. 1873 BrowNinxG Ked my self was a great ease and pleasure to the charitableness which is 3ouun to hym bi inposicoun (1388 puttyng to] of 
Cott. Nt-cap 221 Lefore the servant be imposed a task. of my nature. 1896 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 18 July 5/5 the prestis hond. 3548 CRANMER Catech. 230 Vhe ministra- 
ec. To put or levy (a tax, pricc, cle.) 0” OF upon fhe residents -. who are opposed to the imposement are tion of Gods worde ., Was deryued from the Apostles vnto 
(goods, etc.). fighting it : a : 1 other after theimn hy imposition of handes, and gyuynge the 
1600 E. Bt.ounT tr. Conestaggio 18 They imposed a newe Imposer (im pou'291). m [f. IurosE 7. + “FR -J } holy ghost. 1597 Hooker Rech, Pel. ve \xv'- § 1 With 
custome upon the Slt 1660 F. BROOKE 1. re blanc's One who impeses : in various senses of the vb. ee Fers of spintual and personal benediction the manner 
Trav. 228 (Hel petitioned him he would bestow upon hin 1597 IlookER Feel. Pol. \» Inxvili. $ 2 According — ab Lee oy all ages to use imposition of hands, as a cere 
the captive Princesse, or vouchsafe to impose a ransom on | to the mind of the first imposter of that name. 164 | UOT, jetokening our restrained desires to the party, whom 
her. 1670 R. Cone Misc. Trade 15 Vo impose what wages | Mitton Animad?. i, Civil politie, say you +. came from | “WS present unto pa x agit 1660 Jer. TAYLOR Worthy 
they please upon their labours. 1863 IL. Cox (nstif. ut. i. arbitrary imposers. 1659 PEARSON Creed (1741) 189 The | Commun. 1. W159 step ee that tbe grace of God 1s 
601 ‘That the Crown had the right to impose duties on | coronary thorns did not only express the scorn of the | given, by thes im sition © ands. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geow. 13, 157 Ministers, OF preaching presbyters. alone can 


foreign merchandise. imposers, but did also pierce his tender and sacred temples. s : xl 
iz ee P E _vassist at the imposition ‘of hands upon other ministers. 


d. bj n ay enalty 168: Il, More in Glanvill’s Sadducismus Postscr. Trasti- | A A 
To put or su yject (a perso ,etc.) (aap yy giator an Impover on the sight. 1702 De Fou Ulva. 1885 Catholic Dict (ed. 3) Sava In) two instances | the 


observance, etc. “ Ba 95 si ean * | imposition of hands in ordination nd confirmation) it (she 

1568 Norti tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr, (1619) 610 It is as : eee ae Ee ee: taken in eae rite) has received a sacramental efficacy. : 

necessary for the Courtier..to linpose his tongue to silence. the most Sacred of Oaths, must be ulso taken in the Sense e, Print. The imposing or arranging of pages 

ae cerning. cae, cee pk yee Le ast coe | of the Imposer. 1860 pie Sern. ue "esti. Abb, ix. 96 of type in the forme. 

es : SUAKS, 2 aes ee ‘They might have cursed the imposers Of tbose tasks. 18 Saale ef ; 

me to wea penance your inuention Can lay vpon my sinne. meet "Plato (ed. 2) 1. 36 Ninat that is to which the et Jone sf whatever 11, wii 24 A BEDS pr 

e U miversily OF school slang. To punish (a per- 1in poser of names gives this name of temperance OF wisdom. conclusion of a work. /bid. xiv. 495 Pages -- laid down for 

son) by an imposition : sce ]sPOSITION § C- Imposing (impoe'zin); ybl. sh. (ff. Impose v. imposition, without folios or head lines, must be rectified by 
1887 J. R. MacraTH (in Let.), Very lately a man was iin- +-InG }, the person who has been slovenly enough to adopt this plan. 

posed for having missed chapel. L. The action of putting, placing, or laying on; 5. Vhe action of attaching, affixing, OT ascribing 5 
5, To obtrude or ‘put (a thing) efor ‘a person) | imposition. spec. +a. The imposition of taxcs, bestowal (of a name, etc. . : 

by false representations } to palin or pass off. taxing. Obs 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love W. iv. (Skea) 1. 141 Wel, quod I, 
16g0 Iivetyn Alen. 14 Dec., An impostor -- had like to Ine: ; this inpossession 1 wol wel understande. 1430-40 LYDG. 


ey herr nea oa 289 , This imposing of the Bohas 1.1. (1544 1 b, Adam made an imposicion . 2 those 
5 : ; Re OP upes Lurisdiction \pon other nations, 4 35% ALEIGI beastes all Of very reason what men should them call. 1599 
coe ei eae’ rae ive (age Ui 68 Inveut, Shipping 4 Certainly the impo-mng upon Coales .+ Haxcuyt Foy. 11. 11. 89 ‘Termed Cantam, which is rather 
euch a Cheat upon the World eS tr. Ponret’s [list cer MS ‘ee ae ad "We tne eae ee, Gian- | the common naine of the prouince, se a word a, their 
: Tak DA eee a eae nae vite Plus Ultra (10¥8) 148 (This] prevents 3 imperious — proper imposition. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 4gP rt ¢ Im- 
Drugs 1.2 Yake care ; - that Southernwood seed be not 1m- Diciates and Imposings. ktion ot honétt Names and Words upott jmproper Subjects. 


posed uot Yellow ex a Rouen eee | ene an ee oaiD sr pages of type | resell Newt Crt Ad a sedon of see 
sense. 3738 Biren Ailton I. App. 73 First inventing a False | 10.2 ‘forme’. alirid. Im posing-stone, -table, eae Se oaitiont | eae of a sense 


have impos’d upon us a pretended secret of multiplying 


hoy bas ite au one Word ath aad a stab of stone or metal on ‘hich pages of type OF +3. Imputation ey gation, charge. Obs 

osn, ete. (Jist. feng. \. 1} 1 ‘Thus early was he famt jar F ‘ acs mn Hs is ap kena * 

aie at of imposing decorum Ge morality. SEO tes Cocks a. riMting ee ay bie ‘Suaks. Wint, To Me 74 The Imposition clear'd, 
a ‘ Be ° 5 F Da 27- > . She " a Est he S a8: redilari¢e OUTS. 

TI. rate. (Often with fadirect passtve). carries them to the imposing oF correcting-stone, there to 4 The action of imposing or laying as a burden, 


6. To put oneself wport: in various scnses. : ange the der, i se. 38 : sson [v¥pog7s : Nae ee 
P ip a range tem in order, In a chase. 24 J pet eee. duty, charge. or task 5 the action of inflicting, 


To impose itself forcibly, authoritatively, or strik- IL. vii 146 Imposing in quires may be carried on to Shy ee 2 
exient, by observing the following rule, /bidd. xii. 482 The levying: enjoining, or enforeing. 


ingly; to exert an influence 01 vo be of imposing | moment a sheet is composed and made up, he should order 1593 DHAKS. Lucr. 1697 At this request - Each present 
character or appearance. +b. To encroach upon, | it to be imposed, provided there be room on the imposing: Lord began to promise de, As bound in Knighthood to 
to S put’ upon. Obs. ¢. To intrude, presume fort ; | stone, 1846 Print. Apparatus for Amateurs 43 Yhe ar her imposition. 1594 Hoower Eccl. Pol 3. ii. § 6 The 
to take advantage of. | ranging the pages Shor for this purpose Is called imposing, Imposition of this Law upon himself is his own free and 
a. 1625 Bacon Piss Truth (Arb.) 499 When it [Truth] ie and this term also inc udes the placing of the furniure Le- voluntary Act. 162% Burtox A uat, Aled, i UW, (1651) 
found, it imposeth pon mens ‘Thoughts. 1669 Perys iar, tween the pages $0 95 10 make the necessary mane 1883 ss, The, superstmioms impositions of fasts 1642 MvERS 

co Mar They do think diac I inowntod che ad me A Scotsman 9 May 11/7 A number of Imyonmg Yables. Cath, Th. wi. § 34. 123 Opinions. not derived from forcible 
inpose upon whomever shall come next, and therefore must 2. with upor : Deception . imposition, ; external imposition 1845 MeCuttocn Vaxation 1, iv. 2 
Noenoved,.. 175 CHES VERE: sks. (2792 III. ccxlv. 126 If 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) LV. 180 This 15 an imposing | The effects that would recult from the imposition of taxes. 
you engage his heart, you have a fair chance for imposing upon you. , ‘ ¢ We: The levying of a tax; taxation. Obs. 
upon his understanding, and determining his will. 1881 Imposing (imp zi), pfl.@- [f. Iirose Uv. + ¢.1374 CuaucER Bocth. t. pr W. 9 Camb. MS.) Coempcion 
read Addr, Brit. Assoc. i Nature No. 618. 41% | -ING 2) That imposes, in various senses of hemal Wee Ste aie. Me pore vee ie 
Mechanism that imposes through its extreme sim icity. Bee A ca . imposiscion as who § whte a bossel corn ¢ moste yeue 
1883 Laeut.Cot. eee in Pall Mall G. 23 ee i 1. That peremptorily enjoins 5 exacting. ie the kynge the fifte part. 1628 in Clarendon //ist. Keb. We. 
‘The troops, if not very formidable in quality, sul inpose _aGgrbovin Oa Sy be enue > eat of Mert = § 217 Any power of Imposition upon any Merchandizes. 

“4 3 yas sing as : sw t A a gases . - ee 7 

through their number. vad to enjoyn. 1679 PERS Tidy, Prot. 344 An ingoatig 5. Anything imposed, levied, or enjoined ; &. An 


ayy San ie 2 3 fe A 
b. 1667! revs Diary g Jan., There isno danger, in the PAS© Church. .will be both Party and Judge : it requires Assent impost ; tax, duty ; Spec. in pl. duties upon imports 


ing this Vill, of imporny his (the King’s] prerozative- | without Evident, ‘and Faith without Proof. | 1772 Mav. and exports imposed by the royal prerogative. 


1694 Wooo Lect, June in Life (O.HS.) LI]. 458 “ote, Impos- A : ZA , 
ing upon a ee person and inaking him a ridicule to p'Anstay, Karly Diary (1889) 1. 149 He. felt the utter ¢ 1460 ForTESCUE Abs. & Lint. Mon. *, (1885) 132 He 


the company. . because of his then growing infirmity. 41738 im possibility of arguing with aman s0 imposing and so very takith certayn imposicions made by hym selff vppon euery 
PENN es. (2726) 1. 448 No Man is oe ols ake ignorant. 3853 J- H. Newnan Jlist, Sé (1873) TL. a. 1¥, oxe. 3483 Act 1 Kick. IIT, c. 2 A new linposition called a 


fellow Creatures, as to be imposed upon, restrained, or per- 0gquhe More barbarous is a nations the more imposing and | [jenevolence. 1633 Lp. BeRNERS Huon \x, 210 He hath 
secuted-for any Matter of Conscience whatever. pereinptory are ins claims. reissyd vp in all hi» Jondes new taylles & gables & inposses 
c. 1670 Cotton Espernon Ded., I should not otherwise 2. ‘Vhat impresses by appearance OF manner. syons. 1689 BURNET Tracts 1. 44 Those who stay behind, 
_ have presum'd to in pose upon your Protection. 1883 1786 W. THOMSON Watson's Philip 111 (1794 Il. v. 333 can scarce live and pay those grievous Impositions that are 
Cc. J. Wines Mod. Persta 46 An jdle ‘vagrom’ man, who Touched with an imposing delicacy on the irregularity of laid upon them. 1839 KEIGHTLEY Hist. Eng. \. 83. e 
lives by impo-ing on the good nature of others. 1888 Mxs. Ossuna's disposition. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Jfourtray Fan. lands of the-church were also subject to the ordinary 
H. Warp &. Elsmere 1. 88 She wished her son to impose LI. 15 She had such a majestic imposing air, that .. many impositions for the public service. 1863 H. Cox Instit. 
upon her when it came to his taking any serious step in were disposed to make way for her. 1858 O. W. HIOLMES it, ii. 601 Prerogaiy e€ impositions at ¢ ¢ ports were dormant 
life. Aut. Breakf-t. i. 4 Audacious self-esteem, with good | from the reign of Edward IJ]. to that of Mary. , 
7, To put a tax, to levy an impost (upon). ? Obs. ground for it, is always, imposing. 1860 Tynoate Glac. I. + b. A command, charge, OF ordinance imposed 
1618 Raveicn Prerog. Parl, (1628) 5: Yo Impose upon Be Mountains. .of imposing magnitude. or laid upon one. Obs. 
all things brought into the Kingdome is very ancient. 1642 3. Using deception ; practising impostare. ‘ 1596 SUAKS. Merch. V.. iv. 33s I doe desire you Not to 
Ord. Parl. Tounage § P.11 To restraine the Crowne from _ 1754. FieLoinG Voy. Lisbon Wks. 1882 VII. 85 The impos- denie this imposition, The which my loue and some neces 
imposing upon the people without their consent. 1642 in | ing disposition of the people; who asked so much more sity Now layes vpon you. 3603 Houtsnn Pliny IJ. 513 In 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. v. § 21 Desire a bill, the only old than the proper Pritt of their lahour. 1796 J+ Owex Trav. those capitulations of peace. VI find this ex presse article and 
way of imponing on our subjects). 1872 Browninc 27. Europe \. 2 Tbe Dutch are represented as very trickish imposition, that they <hould not vse yron, but only about 
: Hohenst. 1814 Who scores a septett true, for sirings and and imposing. ; : ' | ullage of the ground. 1637 R. Humpurey St. Autbrose 
wind Mulcted must be—else how should I impose Properly? Hence Impo'singly adv.,1n an imposing manner; : 1.141 His imposition, * let those in Judea flie to the moun 


8. To practise imposture; with 2for, o7t, to impressively. Imposingness, the quality of being taines', 1664 H. More “Adyst. [veig. iti. 7 The decease 
cheat or deceive by false representations. mpressive. | ceremonial impositions of Bich 
1662 STILLINGFL. Orig, Sacrs 1. ii. $9 The great reason Priv. Diary \. 377 The whole scene 
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c. A literary exercise OT task imposed as a 
the world hath been 50 long time imposed npon with | is imposingly magnificent. 1813 L. Hert in Examiner punishment at school oT college. (Colloquial y 


varieties of books going under the name of Hermes Tris- { 2? Mar. 184/1 There is a pretty general breaking up of | abbreviated zo or impot.) 
megistus. 1732 STEELE Spect. No, 300? 2 There are some French imnposi gness over the Continent. 1876 Gro, ELiot 1746 Warton Pree”: Discontent 123 When impositions 
s0 weak as to be imposed upon by fine Things and false Dan. Der. V.¥XX*) The white silk..might have something were supplyd To light my pipe, or sooth my pride. 1785 


Addresses. 1791 Paine Rights Alan, It can be of no real to do with the new imposingness of her beauty. 1880 Miss | — Minor Poeuts Malton 422 note (Webster), Literary 
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service to a Nation, to impose upon itself, or to permit itself Piro Fapau 1.15 The British Consulate, imposingly ugly. | called impositions. | _ BERESFORO ‘Miscries Hum. 
to be imposed npon. 1873 H. Rocers Orig. Bible 1.1875) 4 Imposition (impozi-fan). Forms: 4 impo- | ‘Life:1826) xu. Concl. 322, 1 have never forgotten the passage 


The counterfeit must have some resemblance to the genuine, siscion, -sicouD <6 -sicion 6 in ossession), since I once translated it at Oxford as an imposition. 
else it would impose on nobody... a ee at cil a ym { J. V. Hewlett Parsons & WX, [he penalty for trans- 
Hence Impo’sed ppl. a., in the vartous senses of | 2_ imposition. [ME. ac. L. supositidn-em, 0-0! | gressing this. .was & long imposition—task some would ¢ 


the vb.; also imposed-wpon : see sense 8 above. action from imponcre to place upon, IMPosE, or a. it. 1899 Punch 22 Feb. 88/2, 1. got an “jmpot’ for cribbing 
1630 R. Fohuson's Kingd. & Comm. 134 The imposed OF. imposition, -icion (1317 in Godef.). Fintusel: | @ Gecko ‘ i 
buildings [on London bridgel, being so many, and so beau- , in the special senses 1 b, 2) 5- 6. The action of imposing upon or deceiving by 
ae oe «attr En hnpose Baa al a 1. The action of putting, jacing, or laying on. | palming off what is {alse or unreal; an instance © 
Dr For Jure Dir. Pref. 27 "hey obtain'd so much fon | Also concr. A layer over something. 7aré. | this, an imposture. : 

the subjected Minds of the Poor imposed-upon Multitude. | . 759 A. ML ir. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. 38'2 The 1632 LitHcow Trav, iW. 108 When the flat contrary of 
1827 G. Hiceixs Celtic Druids 2x7 Mt generally consists of ' imposition of the fingers one the mouthes of the Veynes. his abjured impositions, 1S infallibly knowne to be of une 


four stones, three upright and one imposed. 1847 Grote 1599 — '- Gabethouer's Bk. Physicke 54/2 On the sayed doubted tructh. 1708 Swirt Death Partridge, 1 he predic- 
Greece tl. xxxiil. (1862) II]. 202 Of the nineteen silver-paying Straweberryes you must agayne <trewe saulte, and agayne tions you printed -- were mere imposttions on the pects 
satrapies, the most heavily imposed was Babylonia. theron an impositione of strawberryes, -+ continu the | 1749 FLeLoisg, Tom Fores oe ix, peer: sa ia 
5 ana impositione of one on the other till the basen DE repleate. (estern would never agree o an imposition his ku 
: t Impo se, 5b. Obs. rare Uf. IMPOSE v.J The 1833 Mebwin Shelley \1847) Il. 48 The imposition of my 1875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2° Hi. 83 He who would either tm- 
imposition OF laying on of a charge, duty, oF task. | hand on his forehead, instantly put a stop tc his spasms. | Pose on others or escape imposition must know t 


IMPOSITIVE. 


Impositive (impe-zitiv), a. rare. 
PositIvE a.] Not positive. 

¢1856 De Morcan Budget Paradoxes (1872) 275 He {the 
psychological speculator] requires it to be granted that his 
system is positive and that your's is imponitive. 

+Impositor (impg‘zita:). O¢s. rare. [a. L. 
impositor, agent-noun from zmponcre to IMPOSE.) 
One who imposes; =IMposeR. +a. One who 
imposes a name. b. Printing. One who imposes 
the pages of type ina forme. c. The inflicter of 
a task or imposition. 

1493 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 122 b, Yf the imposytoure 
and gyuer of the name hath perfyte scyence and knowledge. 
1617 MinsHeu Ductor Ling., [niposiior, in schooles he that 
put the names into a Rolle. 1656 Binunt Glossogr., {11po- 
sitor, the Impositor or Monitor in a School; also he that im- 
poses the pages into a Form for the Press. 

Impossibilifica'tion. wornce-wd. [f. Impos- 
SIBLE; See -FICATION.] A rendering impossible. 

1818 Coterince in Rew, (1836) 1. 88 Sovereigns and their 
courtiers were flattered by the degradation of nature and 
the émtpossibilification of a pretended virtue. 

Impossibi'litate, v. rare. [f. Iwpossrprnit-y 
+-ATE33 cf. Sp. zapostbilitar, It. emposstbilitare.} 
trans, To render impossible. 

1633 T. Apams £ rf. 2 Peter ii. 14 It [covetousness) im- 
possibilitates the entrance into heaven. 1646 Cuas. | Led. 
10 Carte Ormonde (1735) 111. 452, 1.. would do nothing to im- 
possibilitate ayde [ Azinfed adye]from thence. 1834 SouTHRY 
Doctor 11, 116 How many accidents might for ever have 
impossibilitated the existence of this incomparable work | 

Impossibility imppsibiliti). [a F. zfos- 
sebtliié (14th c.) or ad. L. zuepossrbilitat-em, f.im- 

posstbilis IMPOSSIBLE: see -ITY.] 

1. The quality of being impossible. 

1387-8 T, Us Test. Love m. iii. (Skeat) 1.14 Shewe me 
the absence of that impossibilite. 1526 /’fler. Per/. (W. de 
W. 1531) 215 No lesse impossibilite it is, but rather more. 
1548 Hatt Chron., (len, Vil? 110 To declare the impossi- 
bilite of this demaunde. 1647 CrareNvon //ist, Keb... §55 
The impossibility that his Intelligence could be true. 1707 
Curios. in flush, & Gard. 187 Vhe Impossibility they lie 
under of restoring them to their first State. 1754 Epwaros 
Freed. Well. iti. 19 Impossibility is the same as negative 
Necessity, or a Necessity that a Vhing should not be, 1876 
Mozuey Univ, Serm. xt. (1877) 221 Where is the impos- 
sibility of a glorious and endless existence? 

b. With az and f/.: An instance of this; an 
impossible thing ; that which cannot be. 

¢1500 Three Kings’ Sons 112, 1 am not bounde to noon 
-ympossihilite. 1570 Brniuincstey Laclid 1, i,q A demon- 
stration leadyng to an impossibilitie is that argument whose 
conclusion is impossible. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1711) 
I1I. 73 he Impossibilities are of two sorts, Impossihle 
‘Truths, and Impossible Goods. 1772 PriestLey /ast. Relig. 
(1782) I. 28 Even divine power cannot produce seipeedibil. 
ties. 1828 Cariyie Jisc., Burns (1872) 11. 14 Is not every 
genius an impossibility tril he appear? 

+2. Impotence, inability. (So med.L. ¢possi- 
bilitas.) Obs. 

¢1450 tr. De Jonitatione m1. vi. 71 Loue .. pleynip neuere 
of impossibilite, for it demep itself mizty to all pinges. 1553 
Latimer Ser. Lord's I’r. iv. (1562) 22 b, He woulde haue 
vs to know our owne impossibilitye and vnablenesse to doe 
any thyng. J/érd. vii. 45 Whan..we say, Leade vs not into 
temptation, we learn to know our own impossibilitie and 
infirmitie. 1654-66 Lp, Orxery /arthen. 534 News of his 
impossibility of doing it, 1796 Plain Sense 11. 167 The utter 
impossibility of her father to afford any effectual assistance. 

3. Math. The quality of being ‘impossible’ or 
imaginary. rare. 

1673 WALLis in )kigaud Corr, Sci. Mes (1841) 11. 557 Not- 
withstanding the impossibility of .. the square root of a 
negative quantity, 

Impossible (impp'sib’l), 2. and sé. Forms: 
3 inpossibile, 4 in-, ympossible, impossibel, 
4-6 impossyble, 5 inpossybyll, impossybul, 
Sc. impossibyll, 4- impossible. [a. F. zfos- 
sible (14th c.) = It. zmposszbile, or ad. (post-cl.) L. 
tnipossibilis, f, im- (Isi- 2) + possibil’s Possi BE. ] 

A. adj, 1. Not possible; that cannot be done 
or cffected; that cannot exist or come into being; 
that cannot be, in existing or specified circum- 
stances. Const. /o or for. 

The exact sphere in which the thing is declared to he im- 
Possible is sometimes expressed by the advs, /ogical/y, 
mathematically, morally, physicaily \see these words). 

@ 1300 Cursor Jf. 14761 It es bot foli al pi talking, And 
als an inpossibile [Gét¢. impossible] thing. 1340 Hamro.e 
Pr. Conse, 6281 Swa witty and myghty es he Pat na-thyng 

til hym impossibel may be. ¢ 1460 Tozuxelvy ATyst. xii. 373 
Nothyng ts inpossybyll sothly that god wyll. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Esopv. i, None ought not to entremete hym to 
doo that that Impossyble is to hym. 1529 More Dyaloge 
1, Wks. 126/1 They .. laughed therat as at an impossible 
lye, 1697 Damrier Voy. 1. 274 We see that sometimes 
designs have been given over as inipossible, and at another 
time .. have been accomplished. 175: Sir J. Hint Rev. 
Wks. Roy. Soc. (1780) 66 It becomes a wise Man not to 
think any Thing impossible. 1860 Tyoatt G/ac. 1. xi. 74 

€ reached a place where further advance was impossible. 

_b. with infinitive complement (now usually ac- 
tive, sometimes passive). 

€ 1400 Maunoev, (1839) xxvi. 265 Summe of hem trowed, it 
were an Inpossible thing to be. 1476 J. Paston in P. Lett. 
No. 777 III. 164 It is non inpossybyll to bryng a bowght. 
1484 Caxton Fables of Aisop 1. xvii, None ought to enter- 
mete hym self for todoo a thynge, whiche as for hym impos- 
syble is to be done. 1561 T. Norton Calwin's [ns?. 1. 5 b, 

1S power impossible to be auoided, hangeth ouer them. 
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1656 WALLER To my Ld. Protector x,What may be thought 
impossible to do By us. 1667 Mitton /. ZL. 1v. 548 The 
rest was craggie cliff. impossible to climbe. 

¢e. Often qualifying an infinitive plirase, or sub- 

stantive clause: commonly introduced by 27. 

1340-70 Alex. & Dind, 1108 To oure painede peple in- 
possible hit semep, Pat 3e oure manerus mihte mekliche 
endure. 1377 Lane, P. 7/7. B. x. 336 Poule preueth it in- 
possible riche men haue [sore AZSS. to haue) heuene, 1382 
Wvyeutr fed. xi. 6 It is inpossible ony man for to plese God 
withoute feith. 1390 Gower Conf II. 153 To ben a god is 
inpossible, a 1400-so A /exunder 2707 Inpossible it semes 
A heuy As to be houyn [Dudlin ATS. to heff] on hye to be 
sternes. 1526 Prlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 17 It was im- 
possyble for them to..wynne the sayd lande. 1596 Snaks. 

Tam, Shr. 1. i. 285 It were impossible I should speed 
amisse. ¢1712 Laoy M. W. Montacu Leét. (1887: II. 1, 
I believed it impossible you should forget me. 1852 H. 
Rocers &e/. Faith (1853) 275 It is impossible that we should 
ever sve levers perfectly inflexible. 1864 Darly Tel. 20 
Sept., To give anything like a correct amount of the loss.. 
would be impossible, 1890 Laz James Rep. LXIII. 766/2 
It was impossible. .for a loading berth to be secured. 

2. Afath. Having no possible or real value, fma- 
ginary. 

1673 Kersey Algebra |. 269 Impossible Roots are such 
whose values cannot be conceived or comprehended either 
Arithmetically or Geometrically; as in this Equation, 
az=2-—¥V -1, .. forno Number can be imagined, which being 
multiplied by itself according to any Rule of Multiplication 
will produce —1. 1830 Gen P. Tuomprson F.rerc. (1842) 1. 
226 Coming, like impossible roots, by pairs. 1874 Top- 
HUNTER 77g. xix. § 271 (1882) 216 If x be even, the last 
term. .is possible..and the last term hut one is impossible, 

In recent usc, with ellipsis of some qualification 
suggested by the context; as, impossible to deal 
with, to carry into practice, to do anything with, to 
get on with, to tolerate, to recognize; utterly un- 
suitable or impracticable, ‘ out of the question ’. 

1858 Cartytr Fredk. Gt. tu. vi. 1 247 Never was a spirited 
young fellow placed in more impossible position. 1865 
M. Arnotn &ss. Crit. Pref. 19 Oxford..adorable dreamer.. 
home of lost causes, and for-aken beliefs, and unpopular 
names, and impossihle loyalties! 1876 Besant & Rice 
Gold, Butterfly \1. 173 Yo all the world except Jack and 
Agatha, she was an impossible. girl; she said thtngs that 
no other girl would have said. 1884 //arper'’s Mag. May 
gtt/2 The .. ghosts .. made the place ahsolutely impossible. 
1886 G. Atien & Mary Cotes A’alee’s Shrine i. 17 Vhe 
dear old ugly lady .. tn the speckly dress and impossible 
bonnet. 

B. sé. =Impossipivity. rare in sing. 

€ 1374 CHAUcER Jrot/us 11. 476 (525) That wyst he wel an 
inpossible were. 1387-8 T. Usk 7es/. Love u. iv. Skeat) 
I. 152 If I graunte contradiccion, I should graunt an impos- 
sible. c¢1440 Carcrave St, Kath. iv. 662 Your secte .. 
May not stande..Right for Fe impossibles whiche per-inne 
ge hepe. 1472 J. Paston in /?. Lett. No. 7or II1. 53 Your 
desyer..was an impossoybyl to be browght abowght. 1678 
Cupwortn /ufel/, Syst. 1. it. § 5. 63 A bundle of incompre- 
hensihles, unconceivahles, and impossibles. 1789 T. Taytor 
Proclus 11.6 The nature of an impossible becomes known 
from the seventh [theorem]. 1866 Mtss Mutock CA&ris- 
tian’s Mistake 130 Heaven sometimes converts our impos- 
sibles and inevitables into the very best blessings we have. 

C. Comb., as imposstble- looking. 

1871 Cartvie in Jérs. Carlyle’s Lett. 1.13 Certainly the 
impossiblest-looking literary prohlem 1 ever had. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 31 Mar., This impossible-looking constituency, 

Impo'ssibleness. rare. [f. prec. + -NEss ] 
= IMPOSSIBILITY. 

1447 BokenuaM Seyntys (Roxl.) 29 Whan this Austyn sey 
the gret mischef..And the impossybylnesse it to relef. 
1642 RoGers Naaman tox The needlesnesse, difficulty, yea, 
impossiblenesse of prevailing. 1727 in Bat.ey vol. II. 

Impo'ssibly, adv. [f. as prec.+-1¥2.] Not 
possibly ; in an impossible fashion. Now chiefly 
in nol impossibly = (just) possibly, perhaps. 

1579-80 Nortu /'/ztarch (1656) 116 Rome..which .. had 
impossibly attained unto so high glory and power. . without 
the singular favour of the Gods. 1603 Drayton Odes viii. 
he impossibly I love you. 1667 Mittox 7, 1. 1x. 360 

eason not impossibly may meet Some specious object by 
the Foe subornd. 1715-20 Pore //iad v. 353 note (Seager), 
His enemy took..a rising ground, by which means he night 
not impossibly stand higher. ¢ 1825 Beppors Second Brother 
u. ii, Let us forget what else is possible, Yea, hope impos- 
sibly! 1885 Manch. /xam. 28 May 5/3 Vhe ceremony... 
may not impossibly be marred. 

Impost (imposst), sh.1 [a. OF. zzpost (1429 
in Hatz.-Darm.), now ffdt = Sp. impuesto, Pg. 
imposto, ad, mcd.L. zuipostus or impostum (127 2 
in Du Cange) from L. zmfostis, 7mposilus, pa. pple. 
of zmponcre to Impose. The corresponding It. 2¥2- 

posta represents the fem. of the same pple. (cf. zzl/e 
egut de iniposia, an. 1302 in Du Cange).] 

1. Atax,duty, imposition, tribute ; sfec. a customs- 
duty levied on merchandise. Now chiefly //7s¢. 

The distinction suggested by Cowell, that /zfost properly 
denotes a duty on imported goods, and czs/om one on goods 
ex ported, is repeated by later dicts. ; but there is no evidence 
that it was ever in accepted use. 

1568 Grarton Chrou., //ex. 1, 11.81 He neuer put any 
tribute, impost, or taxe vpon his subiectes. 1570 Act 13 
Eliz. c. 4 § 1 Customs, Subsidies, Imposts or other Duties 
within any Port of the Realm. 1601 R. Jonson AYugd. 
Comm. (1603) 124 Keeping garrison there to receive the 
impostes, and customes of the ariving vessels. a 1618 
Ratricn Prerog. Parl, (1628) 51 The great taxe vpon wine 
is still called Impost, because it was imposed after the 
ordinary rate of payment had lasted many years. 1726 
Cavatuier AZem. 1v. 274 ‘Vhat the Inhabitants of the 
Cevennes, whose Houses have been burned in the Wars, 
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shall pay no Imposts for the Term of seven Years. 1789 
Const, U. S. i. § 10 The net produce of all duties and 
imposts, laid by any State on imports or exports, shail be 
for tbe use of the treasury of the United States. 1861 

Goscnen For. Exch. 20 Import duties, or transit dues, and 
‘the whole range of Government imposts. 1874 GREEN 
Short Hist. vii. § 5. 513 A bench of Judges .. declared the 
new impost [ship-money] to be legal. 

Jig. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 236 Confidence is not the 
favour but the impost of a prince. 

b. altrib., as impost-fine, -law; also impost- 

taker (see quot. @ 1700). 

1588 Acc.-Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXI11.54 Payd 
-. Vjs. viijd@. foran Impost Finne to the quens maiestie of 
xv. akers lande. a@x700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Lapost- 
taker, one that stands by and Lends Money to the Gamnester 
ata very high Interest. 1804 J. GRAHAME Saddath (1808) 
25 Ye who sit..divising impost-laws. ; 2 

2. Racing slang. The weight which a horse has 
to carry in a handicap race. 

1883 Daily News 25 June 2/1 The horse .. has such a 
lenient impost that it will be easy to make him first 
favourite. 1887 /érd.7 Feb. 2/6 His light impost might 
enable him to win. 

Impost (i-mporst), 56.2 Arch. [a. F. eneposte 
(1545 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. zposta, of same 
derivation as prec. ] 

1. The upper course of a pillar or abutment, 
frequently projecting in the form of an ornamental 
moulding or capital, on which the foot of an arch 
rests. 

Where there is no projection, the impost is said to be 
continuous, 

1664 Everyn tr. /reart’s Archit. 130 Imposts .. are 
nothing but their Capitels or more protuberant heads, upon 
which rest the gnds of the Arches. 1712 J. James tr. Le 
Blond's Gardening 74 An Arch adorn'd with Imposts. 1845 
Petrik £eel. Archit. frel. 178 Round pilastres, or semi-+ 
columns, with flat imposts or capitals. 

+2. The hanging stile of a door or gate; hence, 
the leaf of a door or gate. Obs. rare. 

1730 A. Gorvon Maffer’'s Amphith. 295 Of these three 
Gates, the first..bas no Marks of ever having had Imposts, 
..the other..has two round Holes in the Stone of the 
Threshold..in them the Hinges of two parts of the Gates.. 
turned round, causing the Imposts to play [ facenrdo giocar 
le intposte|. Vy this we discover the manner of the ancient 
Imposts, called Postes by the Latins. 

A horizontal block supported by upright 
stones, as at Stonehenge, Also a//rzd. 

1768 G. Witte Se/borne xxi. (1875) 74 ‘These birds (daws] 
deposit tbeir nests in the interstices between the upright and 
tbe impost stones of that amazing work of antiquity. 1769 
De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 1, 296 Vhe outer Circle of Stote- 
henge. .in its Perfection, consisted of 60 Stones, 30 Up- 
rights, and 30 Imposts. 1852 ‘I’. Wricut Celt, Roman & 
Saxon ii, 59 Thirty upright stones sustaining as many 
others placed horizontally, so as to form continuous 
impost. 

+Impost, v.! Obs. rare. [app.ad. It. zvepostare 
‘to set on the impost or case to a door or window ’.] 

1. ¢rans. To set or base on imposts. 

1730 A. Gorpon Alaffer’s Amphith. 327 Vhe..Wall..has 
no Thickness..sufficient to impost another Roof of the Wall 
anew. J/éid. 407 There being no Marks of Vaults on..tbe 
Wall, in which they nay have been inlaid or imposted. 

2. intr. To begin to curve inward; to spring, as 
an arch, 

1730 A. Gornon Afaffei’s Amphith. 285 The Roofs do 
impost, or draw in above the thickness of the Arches. 

I-mpost, v.2 U.S. Customs. [f. Impost 56.1] 
trans. ‘Vo classify (imported goods, etc.) according 
to their tariff designations and the rate of duties paid 
onthem. Hence I‘mposter; I‘mposting ///. a. 

1884 //arfer's Mag. June 57/2 (New Vork Custom I1o.), 
The entry papers..are..sent to an official who imposts 
them, or, in other words, classifies the articles therein 
described in separate columns according to the rate of duty 
that cach is liable to pay. /é/d., From the imposter the 
entries pass to other hands. /é/d., Again they pass into 
the hands of the imposting and statistical clerks. 

Imposteme, obs. form of InprostuME. 
Imposter, obs. f. Impostor ; see Impost w.2 
+ Imposterious, a. Os. rare~'. [f. Imros- 
TERY +-ous; cf. ImMposTORIOUS, -URIOUS.] =next. 

1633 Hart Diet Diseased 1. xxx. 373 As for the signe of 
life and death by the blood sweaty drops, I hold it either 
imposterious or impious and superstitious. 

+Impo'sterous, 2. Ods. [f. zmposter, Im- 
POSTOR, or perh. (from the date) ImpostuRE + 
-ous; cf. ImPosToRovs, -TROUS, -TUROUS.] 

1. Of the nature of an imposture ; false. 

1562 Butteyn Bk, Simples 44a, Nothing, but the impos- 
terous subtiltie of wicked people. 1607 Braum. & FL. 
Woman-Hater \u. ii, To hold thy strictness false and 
imposterous. 1665 J. Spencer I’nlg. Prophecies 4 So im- 
posterous and litigious an Argument as tbis is. 

2. Having the character of an impostor. 

a 1626 Mi00Leton Mayor Quecnborongh u. iii, 235 When 
thou’rt known to be a whore imposterous. a@ 1640 Day 
Parl. Bees ix. (1881) 56 This Satyre is the Character Of an 
imposterous Quacksalver. 1652 Gaute A/agastrom. 370 
Executed for an imposterous traytor. 

Hence + Impo'sterously adv. ; 

1657 W. Morice Coena grasi Kowy Def. xi. 123 They 
would not dare to argue so imposterously. 

+Impo'stery. Ols. rare—'. [cf. prec.) Im- 
posture: =IMPOSTORY, -TRY, -TURY. 

1656 Burton's Diary (1828) 1. 72 His riding into Exeter 
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was a horrid piece of pageantry and impostery, but how to 
call that blasphemy in him I know not. 

Imposthume, ctc.: see ImrosTuME. 

Impostor (impp’sta:). Forms: a. 6-7 im- 
posture, (6-ur). §8.7-gimposter. +. 7 impos- 
tour, 7- impostor. [a. F. zmfosteur (16th c.) = 
Sp., Pg. impostor, It. zmtpostore ad. late L. impostor, 
agent-noun f. ¢wpanére to IMPOSE (ppl. stem t7- 
posit-, impost-), At its first adoption into English, 
the word was app. confused with the older Invos- 
TURE, the termimation being subsequently altered 
to -er and -or, the latter of which, agreeing with 
the original L. form, has survived.] 

One who imposes on others; a deceiver, swindler, 
cheat; now chiefly, one who assumes a false char- 
actcr, or passes himself off as some one other than 
he really is. 

a, 1586 Jas. V1 in Ellis Orte, Lett, Ser. 1. Hl. 21 To 
takk. thainie to be malicious imposturis, as suirlie they are. 
1591 Horsry 7'rav. (Hakluyt Soc,) 161 Ther mete him an 
impostur or magician, which they held to be their oracle. 
1634 Sin T. Hexsert Zvav. 145 Mahomet the great Im- 
posture, 

8. 1607 TorseLtt Four-f, Beasts 301 This thing hane 
the imposters of the World vsed for a Phyltre. 1687 ‘T’. 
Brown Saints tn Uproar Wks. 1730 1, 81 They are seven 
as arrant imposters as ever deluded the credulous world. 
1845 Foro //andbk. Spain 113 The fanatics and imposters 
of the early ages. 

y- 1624 Cart. Smite Virginia i. xii. 94 Being found a 
meere Impostor, he dyed imost miserably. «a 168z Sin T. 
Browne /'racts (1684 3 ‘The Impostour Barchochehas, 1711 
Apnison Sfect. No. 35 Pp 4 There is an Impostor abroad, 
who takes upon him the Naine of this young Gentleman. 
1825 Lytton Zrece 1. i, It is very clear that this Zicci is some 
impostor, 

g 1605 Suaxs. A/acd, ui. iv.64 These flawes and starts 
(Impostors to true feare). 

attrié, 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 14 The 
Impostor-Prophet Mahomet. 1678 Waniry Mond. Lit. 
World tv. li. § 10. 453/2 He commanded all those Impostor 
Priests to be crucified. 1738 Warsurton Div, Legat. 1. 
Ded. 40 What says our Imposter Jew to this? 1837 Hr. 
Martineau Soc, Amer. III. 70 An unworthy bondage of 
mean fear to some impostor opinion. 

+Imposto'rious, 2. Ods. rare. 
+-ous; cf. IMPOSTERIOUS, -TURIOUS. 
character of an impostor or imposture. 

1623 Hart Arraigum. Ur. 1. ii, 43 An impostorious 
empiricke. /6t/. 44 Nothing else but impostorious con- 
jecture. 1690 Eviiyn Jen. 5 Aug., I was formerly ac- 
quainted with the impostorious Nunns of Loudune in France. 

+Impo'storism. Obs. rare—'. [f. Isteustor 
+-18M; cf. ImposTURISM.] =IMPosTCRE. 

1652 Mercurius Democritus 18-28 Aug. 162 Hocus Pocus 
Juglings, forgeries, and damn’d Impostorisms. 

Impostorous (impp'staras), a. [f. Isrvosror, 
or perh. (from the date) orig. f. IMPOSTURE + -OUS; 
cf. IMposTERouS, -TROUS, -TUROUS.] 
+1. Of the natnre of an imposture. Oés. 

1548 Hoorer Ten Command, vii, That noman after 
there deathe shuld deceaue the people .. with false and 
impostorous doctrine. 1652 GauLe J/agastrom, 224 Rites 
and ceremonies. .impostorous, prophane and impious. 

2. Having the character of an impostor; practis- 
ing imposture. 

1611 Sreep Hist, Gt. Brit, 1x. xx. § 13. 944 Richard 
Simon, an ambitious and inpostorous wretch. 1628 Forp 
Lover's Alet.1, ti, Thou. .art indeed an impostorous empiric. 
1657 W. Morice Cocna guasi Kown Def, xxvii. 273 His 
impostorous Physician assured him, that he could not live 
one day without his Medicines, 1882 Crricuton //ist. 
Papacy 1. 458 marg., Impostorous Embassy from the Fiast. 

Impo'storship. [f.Impostor+-suir.) The 
office or character of an impostor. 

1620 SHELTON Quix. III. xi. 68 This Vale of Tears where 
there’s scarce anything without Mixture of Mischief, Inn- 
postorship or Villany. 1641 Mutton Pre/. Episc. 23 An 
examiner, and discoverer of this impostorship. 1823 
Bentuam Not Pau/ 185 Should he..find himself stigmatized 
as an impostor ;—find himself encountered by a certificate 
of impostorship. 1836 Fiaser’s Wag. XIII. 334 In the 
annals of literary, as well as political impostorship, 

t+Impo'story. 0ds. rare. [f. as prec. + -¥; 
cf. ImposTERY, -URyY.] =IMPOSTURE. 

1653 A. Witson Fas. / 107 It conld not be imagined that 
any thing of Impostory could result from him. 1655 FULLER 
Ch. Hist, x. iv. § 56 The Disease of the Mother being the 
best Foundation to build such Impostourie thereon. 

tImporstrate, spl. a. Obs. rare—'. [f. Im- 
POSTOR or IMPOSTURE +-ATE2,] =IMPOSTROUS. 

1632 Litucow 7raz. 1. 4 The impostrat quagmires of this 
abortive age. 

Impostress (impp'strés). [f. zposter, In- 
POSTOR + -ESS; perh, after OF. ¢mpostercsse (Gode- 
froy), but cf. actor, -tress, hunter, -tress.] A female 
impostor. Now rare. 

1614 Bacon Let. to Jas, / 11 Feb., The impostress Eliza- 
beth Barton, 1665 WitnerR Lora's Prayer 132 Reason is 
cryed down as an Impostress. 1772 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 
212 No wonder if th’ impostress had deceiv'd. 1839 Pye 
Sautu Script. § Geol. 179 It was an impostress under the 
name of philosophy. 

+Impo'strix. Obs. rare. 
trix, fem. of zyzpostor.) =prec. 

165s Futter Ch, Hist.v.ii. § 47, 1am heartily sorry that 
the gravity of John Fisher .. should be so light, and the 
sharp sight of St Thomas More so blinde, as to give credit 
to so notorious an Impostrix. 1700 Hickes in Pepys’ Diary 
19 June, Some suspected ber for an impostrix. 
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Impostrous (impg'stras), 2, Also 7 impos- 
vrous. [Abbreviation of ImposTERoUsS or-onous: 
cf. monster, -trous.] 


1. Having the character of an impostor. 

1612 Drayton oly-o/b. xviii. 286 He that took th’ 
impost’rous Ciprian king. 1850 Grote Greece i. Ixvii. 
VIII. 484 Aristotle... gave to the word Sophist a definition 
substanually the same as that which it bears in the modern 
languages ‘an impostrous pretender to knowledge’, a man 
who employs what he knows .to be fallacy, for tbe purpose 
of deceit and of getting money. 

2. Of the nature of an imposture. 

1635 Hevwoop //terarch. v. 289 Further to speak of his 
impostrous lies. 1658 I. More Div. Dial. v. v. (1713) 412 
The Idolatrous and Impostrous Church of Rome. 1810 
Bentnam Packing (1821) 26 As of the true and original 
jury, so of this impostrous modern substitute, the origin lies 
buried in obscurity. 1818 Jas. Mitt rit, /udia V1. v. ix. 
699 The outcry was groundless and impostrous. 

So Impo'stry = lMPOSTERY, -ORY, -URY. 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay'sl ay. ui. xviii. 105 They 
returne to their houses triumpling of their impostrie. 

+Impo'stumate, ///. a2. Ols. Also 8 -thu- 
mate. [Altered form of afostumate, APOSTEMATE 
Ppl. a., after ImpostumeE.) Affected with impos- 
tumes; of the nature of an impostume. Also fig. 

t601 Hoitanp /’/iny xxvii. iv, I. 273 ‘Whe leaves are 
singular good to be laid upon impostuinat swellings. 1651 3 
Jer. Tayiox Ser. for Vear (1678) 187 Ie let his finger 
alone, and told him that his liver was impostumate. 1725 
Port Odlyss. xx. 358 Vhis lord Ulysses ey'd; And thus 
burst out th’ imposthumate with pride. 1754-64 SMELLIE 
MVidwif, 1.132 The ovaria are sometimes .. inflamed, im- 
postuniate {etc ]. 

+ Impo‘stumate, v. Oés. Also 7-S -thumate. 
[Altered form of apostumate, APOSTEMATE v., after 
IurostuMe; cf. prec.) 

1. ¢rans. Yo affect with an impostume ; to cause 
an iinpostume in, Also fg. 

1§92 Nasue 4 /.¢/t. Confut. |. ij b, To corrupt the aire and 
impostumate mens ears with their pun-pudding prose. 1646 
Buck Arch. ///, 53 So much our vices impostumate our 
fames. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 220 
Sone fresh Stone having .. impostumated the Kidney. 

2. intr. To swell into an impostume, to form an 
ulcerons tumour ; to fester, ‘gather’. Also fig. 

1607 MARKNAM Caval, L (1617) 68 Grosse and impostnmat.- 
ing huniors. /did, vin. 71 When those kernels doe swel and 
impostumate outwardly. 1712 ArauTiUNoT John Bult 1. viii, 
The bruise imposthumated, and afterwards tumed to a 
suinking ulcer. 1762 R. Guy Pract. Obs. Cancers 162 The 
Luinp soon afterwards impostumated. 

+Impo‘stumated, #//.a. Also 7-8 -thu- 
mated. [f. as prec. ppl. adj. and vb. + -ED1.] 
Affected with, swollen into, of the nature of, an 
impostume; ulcerated. Also fig. 

1576 Baker Fewel/ of Health 131b, Agaynst the Palsie of 
the tougue or other members, if they are Inpostumated or 
cankered. 1647 Crarexvon Contempt. 2s. in Tracts (1727) 
471 Like the pain the impostumated patient suffers in the 
lancing his sore. 19712 /ergutstte AJonger 20 Intoxicated 
with Power, and imposthumated with Ambition. 1771 
Smotcertr d/umph, Cl. 8 May, Putrid gums, imposthumated 
lungs. 

Impostumation, -thumation (impestix- 
méfan). Now rare. [Altered form of afostuma- 
tion, APOSTEMATION, after ImposTUME.] 

1. The formation of an impostume ; festering, 
suppuration. 

1552 Hutoet, Imposthumacion or runnynge of a sore, 
Suppurantia, suppuratio {ctc.). 1643 1. STEER tr. Lx. 
Chyrurg. v. 13 Hereby commeth inflammation, impostima- 
tion, and divers times Gangrene. 1674 Jossetyw Vay. New 
Eng. 184 hey are troubled with a disease in the mouth or 
throat... Quinsies, and Impostumations of the Almonds. 
3886 Syd. Soc. Lex. /inposthumation, the formation of an 
imposthume, 

=IMpostTUME sd. 1, 2. 

1524S’. Papers //en. V/1/, 1V. 185, | haue beene .. sore 
vexed .. with an impostumacion risen within my mouthe. 
1607-12 Bacon £ss., Seditions (Arb.) 408 Maligne vicers 
and perniciousimpostumacions. a 1788 Pott Chirurg. IVks, 
II. 448 An abscess, or impostbumation which may be re- 
lieved or cured by anopening. 1807 Jed. Yrat. 216 Twoor 
three sinall imposthuinations appeared forming on the legs. 

Impostume, -thume (impg'stizm), 5. Now 
vare. Forms: 5-6 em-, en-, im-, -postem(e, 
-tym/e, -tome, -tume, 6-8 impostem, 7 im- 
posthim, 6- impostume, -thume. [a. OF. e- 
postume (also in 16th c. Eng.), altered form of 
aposlunté, aposteme; see APOSTEM. 

<A word which has undergone unusual corruption both in 
pres and radical part. Originally Gr. aréarnua abscess, 

afpostéma, F. apostéme. In OF, tbe ending was corrupted 
to -stume (whence ME. ApostuME); in late OF. the initial 
@ of the prefix afo- was, like a- prefix, sometimes confused 
with em-, making evpostume. The Latin form of em- 
being sm-, the word was modified in Eng. as fafostume. 
The earlier ME. afostuste was meanwhile aphetized as 
Postume, and this app. associated with the derivatives of 
L. postimus when these were erroneously spelt Josthusze, 
Posthumous, the erroneous / passed also into afostume, 
tmpostume; the spelling z#pusthume is occasional from 
¢1550, and prevalent (though not universal) from ¢ 1700.) 

1. A purulent swelling or cyst in any part of the 
body; an abscess. oe 

1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 4 Contents, Cap. iiij of empos- 
teme undire pe rote of pe ere. /éfd. 38 As it schal be teld 
in be chapitle of an enpostyme [./S. B. aposteme}. /did. 
52 Anenpostym. /éid. 54 Enpostemnes, /éid. 214 heading, 
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1483 Cath, Angl. 195/1 An 
Imposteme, afostema. 1525 Li. Berners Frorss. II. cv. 
{ci.] af ly gainbaldyng of the horse the impo-tume brake 
in his y. 1548 Heh Chron., Llen. V1 (1809) 209 As 
though he had died of a Palsey or Empostome. 1552 
Hvtoet, Imposthume, or botche, or course of euil humours, 
1578 Lyte Dodoexs 3. Ixiii. 93 F.mpostems, wennes, or 
harde swellings about the eares and throte. 164z Kocers 
Naaman 440 When the disease was ripe, he lets out the 
impostume. 1659 Souti Scrm. 1697) I. 103 An Error in 
the judgment, is like an impostem in the Head. 1685 Boyie 
£ing. Notion Nat. 228 Producing sometimes inward Impo+ 
thumes, 1738 Stuart in Ail, Yrans. XL. 227 Morbid 
Impostems or Tumors. 1748 tr. b’. Renalus’ Distemp. 
//orses 238 A Suppuration, which they call an Impostume. 
1841 Brewster JVart, Sc. mt. tii. (1856) 205 An imposthuine 
in his brain, occasioned by too much study. 

2. fig. a. With reference to moral corruption in 
thc individual, or insurrection in the state: A moral 
or political ‘festering sorc’; the ‘swelling’ of 
pride, etc. 

1565 Cacruice Answ. Treat. Crosse (1846) 93 It openeth 
the festered sores, the pestilent imposthumes of our ill 
desires. 162z Maryxes Anc. Law-Alerch. 23; The three 
Impostumes of the world, naniely, Warres, Famine, and 
Pestilence. 1685 R. Youncs in Sprat 2ud Pt. Kelat. Jate 
Wicked Contrivance (1693) 97 Several Impostlims they like- 
wise haue sent abroad, which I can prove. 1702 Ang. 7 heo- 
phrast. 177 Yo hinder the impostume of had humour from 
breaking. 1839 James Lours V/V, 1. 276 ‘This most absurd 
and abusive imposthume upon an absurd and abusive 
system was called the Paulette, 1876 rowninc Pacchrar, 
xsit, The imposthume I prick to relieve thee of, —Vanity. 

+b. Applied toa gathering cloud or its contents. 

3603 Drayton Bar. Warsi. xvi, From the swolne fluxure 
of the Clouds, doth shake A ranke Iinpostume upon every 
Lake. 

+c. Applied to a person swollen with pride or 
insolence. Obs. 

1621 Fretcuer /sf, Princ. 1. iii, Dost thou know me, 
bladder, Thou insolent impostume? 

+Impo'stume, -thume, v. O/s. Forms: 
see prec. [f. prec. sb.; ct. afostume, APOSTEME 2. ] 

1. ¢uir. ‘Yo gather into an impostume or abscess} 
= IMPOSTUMATE v. 2. 

c1400 Lanfran’s Crrurg., 64 Whanne pat bou art sikir 
fro be enpostemynge [4/S. B, empostomynge]. 1527 
Anpkew Srunswyke's Distytt. Waters Biiyb, Good for 
impostumyng and pagne in the gummes. 1580 Ho1.cysanp 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Apostumer & mtenurir, to empostume, to 
runne, 1607 Toprsett sour, Brasts (1658) 326 The knots 
will encrease daily, and inflame, impostume, and break. 
1628 Fevrtuam A'cso/ves 1. xxxvi. 111 Whatsoeuer is taken 
in. that is distastfull, and continues there vn-voyded, does 
daily impostume, and gather till at last it kills. 

2. trans, = IMPOSTUMATE v. 1. 

1645 G. Danien. Poems Wks. 1878 II. 92 They are free Of 
that ranke venoine which imposthumes Mee. 

+Impo'stumed, -thumed, ///. a. Obs. [f. 
ImrostuME +-ED.) = IMposTUMATED. “7, and fiz. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Ctrurg. 1. iii. § 6 heading, Off woundes 
Impostemede. /éid. 58 Penke noujt to heele pe wounde 
as longe as it is enpostemed [4/S. 4. apostomyde]. a 1586 
Sipney Arcadia i. (1622) 384 How can an impostumed 
hart but yeld forth euill matter by his mouth? 1628 Sir 
W. Muse Sancres Farezr. iii. 3 Impostumde soares the 
patient most torment. 1651 CLEVELAND /’oem5 10 Th’ im- 
postuin’d bubble of a wave. 1663 4 ron-biman, 65 To launce 
our impostum'd Ulcers. 

+Impo'sturage. Ods. rare. [f. ImrosTuRE 
+-AGE.] The action of an impostor; imposture. 

1654 Gayton Peas. Notes tv, vill. 230 Pardon my impos 
turage, 1656 Artif, //andsom. 127 To impute to the devils 
invention, or to count tbem any hurtfull imposturage. 

+Impo'stural, ¢. Ods. rare. [l. as prec. + 
-AL,) = IaPcsTorovs, 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 71 The vnruly and presum 
tuous insolencie of such imposturall prophets. 1612 T. 
James Jesuits’ Downf. 1 A most impostural corporation, 
that haue cleane forsaken and forfeited the spirit of the 
Catbolicke Church. 


Imposture (impp'stitiz), sd. [a. F. ¢mposture 
(earlier etposture), ad. late L. zmpostira, abstract 
sb. f. ¢wpost-, ppl. stem of tfdnérve to IsPosE.] 

1. The action or practice of imposing upon others ; 


wilful and fraudulent deception. 

1537 tr. Latimer's and Serin. bef. Convoc. Cvij, Great 
imposture commeth, when they tbat tbe common people 
take for the lyght, go aboute to take the sonne and the 
lyght out of tbe worlde. 1626 Bacon Syfva § 241, ] see no 
great vse of it, but for Imposture. 1750 JoHNsoN Rambler 
No. 79 P13 He that suffers by imposture has too often his 
virtue more impaired than his fortune. 1819 Byron Juan 
1. exxvili, You’d best hegin with truth, and when you've — 
lost your Labour, there’s a sure market for imposture. 1878 
Morey Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. Cartyfe 198 Imposture must 
come to an end. : 

+b. The deception of unreal or feigned appear- : 


ances; illusion. Ods. d 
1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 11. § 5 The counterfeit 
griefes of those knowne and professed impostures fat a Play). 
1678 Cupworth /ite//. Syst. 1.i. $ 38. 47 There is something 
in us superiour to Sense, which judges of it, detects its 
Phantastry, and condemns its Imposture. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. 11. 231 Nothing can secure the mind from error 
and imposture, but tbe precision arising from a candi 

philosopbical spirit. ; 

2. An act of fraudulent deception; a cheat, a 
fraud. : 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VJ 153 By this pratye cautele 
and slyghe imposture. 1603 FLorio Montaigne 1. xxx. (1632) 
103 A punishable imposture. 1759 Rosertson Hist. 5. of. 
(1813) I. 1. 115 The vigilance of the reformers detected 


IMPOSTURE. 


these impostures. 1838 Lytton Calderon i, He had sub- 
mitted to an imposture. . 
b. A thing (or person) which is pretended to be 


what it is not. 

1699 Burner 39 Art. xxii. (1700) 245 Many of the Bones 
which were carried about by Monks, were none of their 
Bones but Impostures. 178: J. Moore Vrew Soc. /t. 
(1790) I. i. 18 We were a gang of impostures, 

+3. An obs. form of Impostor, q.v. 

Hence Impo’stureship = | MPOSTORSHIP. 

1608 ‘I. Morton Preamubs. Euconnter 39 A sportfull or 
rather execrable Impostureship of P. R. f 

+Impo'sture, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] a. zutr. 
To practise imposture. b. ¢ranxs. To impose upon, 
deceive. ¢. To declare or prove to be an imposture. 

1622 H. SypenHam Serm. Sol. Occ. (1637) 92 Labouring to 
nullifie his acts, blemish his descent, imposture all his 
miracles. 1624 1. Scott Selg. Souddier 32 Spaine assembles 
armies, the lesuites coniure, the Priests imposture. @ 1659 
Lady Alimony w. vii, The Devil’s a Witch, and has in- 
postur’d them, 

Hence Impo'sturing vé/. sé. and ppl. a. 

1618 GainsFrorp ?. Warbeck in Select. Hart. Misc. (1793) 
60 Where the imposturing of priests hath got the upper hand 
of all religion and piety. 1624 Gag for Pope 71 Her abomin- 
able life and imposturing deceit. a@16qx Br. Mountacu 
Acts & Mon, (1642) 214 Imposturing lewd Libels, counter- 
faited under the names of the Apostles. ; 

+Impo'stured, ///. 2. Ols.  [f. ImpostrurE 
sb.orv.+-ED.] Falsitied, adulterated ; impostrous. 

1619 Pasguil’s Palin nee 149 False impostur'd wines doe 
hurt theeyes. 1648-99 J. Beaumont Psyche it. cxxxvi. (1702) 
23 Vhat face which I Wantonly scorn’d, and cast my love 
away Upon impostur’d Lust’s foul Mystery. 

+Impostu'rious, 2. Ols. rare—'. [f. In- 
POSTURY + -OUS; ci. IMPOSTERIOUS, -oRTOUS.] = 
IMPoSTROUS. 

2a 1600 //ystoric of Hawnblet iv, Vhere are some imposturi- 
ous companions that impute so much devinitie to the devell. 

+Impo'sturism. és. rare. [f. Imrosturn 
56.+-19M.] The practice of imposture. ; 

a1640 Dav Peregr. Schol. (1881) 48 For she knew .. her 
base imposturisme would be discoverde. 1656 Kart Mono. 
Adut. fr. Parnass. 179 The cunning and impusturism which 
the princes of the world have used. 

+Impo'sturize, v.! Ods.  [f. zaposture, or 
tnmpostor + -1ZE.] intr. To practise imposturc. 
Heuce Impo'sturizing pf/. a. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. /mpost, Pref., Imposturising Renega- 
does that come fresh from the Popes Tyring House. /drd. 
xxi. 134 _Imposturising Sooth-sayers, 1624 Gre /vot out of 
Snare 44 Diuers other obseruations haue our imposturizing 
Renegadoes. ; A 

+Impo:sturize, v.2 nonce-wd. [f. Im- ! + Pos- 
TURIZE.] ¢rans. To mimic the postures of. 

1772 W. Wuppersrorn in F. Granger's Lett. (1805) 149 
Your attempt to imposturize Tony will be vain, futile, 
useless.. no one cun telf but I how he looked, how he 
walked, how he scowled. a 

Imposturous (impp'stitiras), a. [f Iurosrure 
+-0US; cf. IMPOSTEROUS, -TOROUS, -TROUS.] 

1. Of the nature of imposture; deceptive, fraudu- 
lent. Now rare. 

1608 T. Morton Preams, Encounter 35 So suspicious and 
imposturous a Title. 1687 S. Hut Cath, Balance Pref., 
Methods of prescribing ‘lradition against imposturous Doc- 
trines. 1852 Grote Greece u. Ixii. VIII. 50 They [the five 
thousand} did not even exist as individual names on paper, 
but simply as an imposturous nominal aggregate. _ 

+2. Given to practising imposture; having the 
character of an ‘mpostor. Oés. 

1611 Speen //ist, Gt. Brit, 1x. xxiv. (1632) 1175/2 The 
shamefull vntruth of those imposturous liers. 1668 H. More 
Div, Dial ut. xix. (1713) 220 An imposturous and bloody 
Priesthood! 1697 Cotnier (mor. Stage ili. 78 The Eng- 
lish CEdipus makes the Priest-hood an iinposturous Profes- 
sion. 

+Impo'stury. Os. rare. [f. ImposturE + 
-Y; cf, IMPOSTERY, -ToRY, -TRY.] Imposture. 

1615 G Sanpys 7rav. 107 Not long after the imposiury of 
Mahomet. /éfd. 173 That Iinpostury of fetching fire from 
the Sepulcher upon iiaces eve, 

Imposure (impé«z'ii1). rare. [f. Impose v. + 
-URE; cf. Composure.] An imposing; a laying on. 

1682-3 Case /ndiff. Things 49 It must issue in things in- 
expedient to Christians, or an unlawfulness in the Imposure, 
1875 Browninc A ristoph. A pol. 5463 At next quick impo- 
sure of decree. ate 

Impot: a schoolboy’s abbreviation of Impost- 
TION, 

Impotable (impo tab’l), a. 
ABLE.) Undrinkable. 

_ 1608 A. Witter //erapla in Exod. 224 Bitter waters... 

impotable and vnpleasant. 1885 Pop. Sct. A/onthly XXVI1. 

532 Distilled water is made impotable and unhealthy by any 

traces of that [hydrochloric] acid. 

tImpo'te,v. Ods. rare—'. [f. Im-1+ L. poldre 
todrink.] ¢z¢r. To drink heavily. 

1721 Berkecry Let. to KR. Nelson 6Oct. in Fraser Lif iv. 
(1871) 93, I have bin at many tables and civilly used in a 
sober way without impoting. 

Impotence (i‘mpcéténs). Also 5 in-, ym-. 
[a. Kk. eupotence (13th c.)=Sp. zmpotencia, It. im- 
potenzia, ad. L. zmpotentia (see next).] 

1, Want of strength or powcr to perform any- 
thing ; utter inability or weakness ; helplessness. 

@1420 Hoccirve De Reg. Princ. 4654 Hir (=their] im- 
potence Strecchip naght so fer as his influence. 1614 Bre, 


{f Im-2 + Por- 


105 


Hatt Recoll, Treat, 1036 Ready to cast imputations of 
levity, or impotence upon God. 1656 Hosses Lid., Necess. 
§ Chance (1841) 368 A sick or lame man’s liberty to go .. is 
an impotence, and not a power or a liberty. 1671 Mitton 
Samson 52 O impotence of mind, in body strong! 1788 Gin- 
Bon Decl. & F. xiii. (1869) II. 612 Every accident betrayed 
the impotence of the government. 1851 JERRotD Sé. Giles 
xiv. 143 The old man .. wrung his hands in the very im- 
potence of sorrow, 1870 SwWinbuRNE Ess. & Stucd, (1875) 267 
Alike by his powers and his impotences, by his capacity and 
his defect, Coleridge was inapt for dramatic poetry. 

2. Want of physical power; feebleness of body, 
as through illness or old age. 

1406 Hoccreve La male regle 443 As 1 saide, reewe on 
myn inpotence, Pat likly am to sterue yit or eeue. ¢1445 
Lypc. Zest. in Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 246 He can no moor 
diffence, Than crokyd age in his moost impotence. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 99 b/1 It happed that two of them..a 
brother and a suster cam to y[m]potence. 1602 SHaks. 
Ham. 1, ii. 66 Greeued, That so his Sicknesse, Age, and 
Impotence Was falsely borne in hand. a@ 1674 Mitton 
ftist. Mosc. i, Any rich man who through age or other im- 
potence is unable to serve the Public. 1836 H Coteripce 
North. Worthtes (1852) 1. 21 Which {chronic diseases] 
slowly but surely reduce the body politic to a condition of 
impotence and dotage. 

b. Path. Complete absence of sexual power : 
usually said of the inale. 

1655 Fuccer CA, //isé. 1. vi. § 17 Whilest Papists crie up 
this his incredible Continency: others eusily unwonder the 
same, by imputing it partly to his Impotence, afflicted with 
an Infirmitie. 1798 Mactitus /opud. un. ii. (1806) ID. 111 
Is it some mysterious interference of Hleaven which. .strikes 
the men with impotence and the women with barrenness ? 
1833-58 Cortann Dict, Pract. Med. 11. 319/2 Impotence 
may exist in either sex, but most commonly in the male. 

+3. Lack of self-restraint, violent passion. Ods. 

1634 Massincer Very Woman i. i, The being your sister 
would anew inflame me With much more impotence to doat 
upon her. 1667 Mu.ton 7”. L. un. 156 Will he, so wise, let 
loose at once his ire, Belike through impotence, or unaware? 
1715-20 Pork /lictd xxiv. 53 The dire Achilles .. A lion, 
not a man, who slaughters wide In strength of rage and 
impotence of pride. . 

Impotency (impéténsi). [ad. L. epolentia 
want of power, want of self-restraint, abstract sb. 
f. cmpolens IMpoTENT. Cf. prec. and see -ENcY.] 

1, =]MPoTENCE 1. 

In the 17th c. freq. used to denote moral weakness, in- 
ability to follow virtuous courses or to resist temptation. 

¢1460 Fortescue Abs. & Lim. Mow, xix, (1885) 155 Ffor 
all such thynges come off impotencie, as doyth power to be 
syke or wex olde. rgg2 Latimer Ser. & Rent. (Parker 
Soc.) 149 Stories, wherein is mentioned the impotency of the 
devil. 1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. E-vemp, 1. vil, 70 An impo- 
tency or disability to do good. 1675 Brooks Gold. Avy 
Wks. 1867 V. 303 The covenant of works is the lasting 
monument of man's impotency and changeableness. 1727 
De For Syst. Alagic 1. iti. (1840) 68 ‘Vhe first [magicians] 
gradually deposed themselves by their mere impotency. 
1817 CHatmerS Astron. Disc. i. (1852) 28 The mind feels its 
own impotency in attempting to graspthem. 1871 MorLEY 
Crit, Wisc. 23 Intellectual poverty and impotency. 

2. =I1MPOTENCE 2. 

1440 J. Suincey Dethe A. James (1818) 5 The greet age 
of the Kyng..the ympotencye of his lymines and membirs, 
the febilenese of his persone. 1594 7. B. La Primand., Fr. 
Acad, 1, 365 ‘Vhey are taken with palsies, lamenesse, and 
impotencie in all their members. 1662 Perry ares 4 Itis 
unjust to let any starve, when we .. limit the wages of the 
poor, so as they can lay up nothing against the time of their 
impotency and want of work. 1707 Frover Physic. Pulse- 


| 


Watch 380 Swelling in the Hands and Feet, impotency of 


Walking. 1822-34 Good's Study Medd. (ed. 4) 1V. 96 When 
the impotency results from a paresis or paralysis of tbe 
local nerves. .the case is nearly hopeless. 

b. =IMPOTENCE 2b. 

1594 Carew //uarte’s Exam, Wils (1616) 283 If these two 
separat each from other, vpon pretence of impotencie, and 
so hee take another wife, and shee another husband. 1644 
Mitton Fdgm. Bucer xiii, She who..hath made her self 
unfit by open misdemeanours, or through incurable im- 
potencies cannot be able, is not ..to be esteem'd a wife. 
1794 S. Wititams Vermont 157 An evidence of weakness, 
impotency, and want of manhood. 

73. =IMpoTEeNcE 3. Oés. 

1542 N. Upact in Lett. Lit. en (Camden) 5 When he 
had oons shaken of that ympotencie of voluptuous appetites. 
1635 N. R. Camden's I/ist. liz. w.an. 27. 269 Letters were 
secretly sent whereby her womanish impotency might be 
thrust on to her own destruction. 1729 Burier Seri. 
Contpassion Wks. 1874 11. 64 Persons .. the most free from 
the impotencies of envy and resentment. 

Impotent (i-mpctént), a. (s6.). Also 5 in-. 
(a. I. caepotent (14th c.) = It., Sp. zwepotente, ad. 
L. tmpoteni-em powerless ; usually, lacking self- 
restraint, f. zwe- (IM-*) + potens, potent- PoTENT.] 

1. Having no power or ability to accomplish 
anything; powerless, helpless ; ineffective. 

1444 Pol. Poems (Rotls) II. 219, I sauh a krevys, with his 
klawes longe, Pursewe a snayl, poore and intpotent. 1535 
Coverpate Nef, iv. 2 Saneballat .. saide .. What do the 
impotent Iewes? 1568 in H. Campbell Love-Lett. Mary 
Q. Scots App. (1824) rx When any of the persons of the said 
councell shall depart, or become impotent to serve. 1671 
Mtrton /”, 2. 1. 433 Yet Wealth without these three is 
impotent Io gain dominion or to keep it gain’d. 1788 
Gipson Decl. & F. xliii. (1869) 11. 610 The works of man 
are impotent against the assaults of nature. 1860 Mo1Ley 
Netherl. (1868) 1. ii. 25 ‘he impotent monarch who occupied 
the French throne. 1896 Dx. Arcytt /*hilos. Beltes 39 
The finest microscopes .. are impotent to detect the mole- 
cular and atomic constitution of any form of matter. 


2. Physically weak ; without bodily strength ; un- 
able to use one’s limbs; helpless, decrepit. 


IMPOUND. 


1390 Gowrr Conf. III. 383 And also for my daies olde 
That I am feble and impotent. c¢1450 Lype. Secrees 482 
He was feble and Oold, And inpotent. 1538 Starkey £ngd, 
1, 1. 3 He ys by syknes or age impotent and not of powar to 
helpe hym selfe. 1601 R. Jounson Kiugd, & Commew. 
(1603) 184 Those onely who are impotent in their limes. 
1709 STERLE /atler No. 27 #2 Vhe Fellow with broken 
Limbs justly deserves your Alms for his impotent Condition. 
1853 C. Bronte Villette iv, A rheumatic cripple, impotent 
hand and foot. 

Jig. 1604 Suaks. Oth. ti. i. 162 Oh most lame and impotent 
conclusion, 1871 Freeman //ist. Ess. (1872) 20 But he stops 
short in a most lame and impotent way. 

b. Wholly lacking in sexual power; incapable 
of reproduction. : 

1615 G. Sanpys 7rav, 7 Here it is a common practise to 
bewitch them; made thereby impotent with their wives, 
untill the charme be burnt. 1634 Sir ‘IT. HeErBert 77av. 
148 Eight or ten lustfull women, by the law subjected to one 
(and he perhaps animpotent man}. 1676 Dryven Av rengz. 
Ded. aj b, The Impotent Lover in Petronius. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. ix. (1873) 250 Whole groups of animals and plants 
are rendered impotent by the same unnatural conditions. 

+ 3. Not master of oneself; unable to restrain 
oneself; unrestrained, headlong, passionate. Also 


with of. Obs. [So L. zwefotens.] 

1596 Srenser /*. Q. v. xii. 1 O sacred hunger of ambitious 
mindes, And impotent desire of men 10 raine! 1639 
Massincer Uunat. Combat ui. ii, An impotent lover Of 
women for a flash, but, his fires quenched, Hating as deadly. 
1670 Dravpen 15¢ Pt. Cong. Granada vy. i, Rash Men, like 
you and impotent of Will, Give Chance no time to turn, 

ut urge her still. 1715-zo Pork /éfad 1v. 33 But Juno, 
impotent of passion, broke Her sullen silence. 

B. sd. An impotent person. 

1513 Brapsuaw S¢, Werburge 1, 2268 And brought tothe 
shryne this wretched impotent. 1596 dw. ///, iu. iti, 
Whom should Wey follow, aged impotent, But he that is 
their true-born sovereign? 1662 Petry /‘.res 4 The main- 
teuance..of impotents of all sorts. 1685 — Last Hill p. xi, 
As for impotents by the hand of God, the publick ought to 
maintain them. 1833 Cotrripce Lett. (1895) 768 A siinilar 
institution might exist for a higher class of will-maniacs or 


impotents. r 
+Impote‘ntial, 2. Ols. rare. [f. In-2 + 
PoteNTIAL.] Impotent. 


1649 G. Damiet. Trinarch., Rich. 17, \xxxv, Itwill adore 
An Onion .. And tremble to its impotentiall Power. ¢ 1700 
Earl Oswald in Evans O. B. 1784) II. li. 303 Want, or 
secret dread, Or impotential age. 

Impotently (impetentli), adv. 
a,+-Ly%.] 

1. Powerlessly, helplessly, incffeetively. 

1611 CotGr., /tpuissament, impotently, vnpowerfully. 
1652 J. Smitu Sed. Dése. u. i. 11821) 33 To imagine him 
so impotently mutable, that his favour nay be won again 
with their uncouth devotions. 1742 Younc Nt. 7%. v. 553 
Some weep in earnest; and yet weep in vain;.. Passion, 
blind passion ! impotently pours Tears, that deserve more 
tears. 1868 Kincrake Crimea (1877) III. i. 64 He 
impotently watched the progress of Antemarre’s brigade. 

+2. Without self-restraint; ungovernably, un- 
restraincdly. Ods. 

1621 Burton Avat. Mel. mi. it vi. v. (1651) 575 He loves 
her most impotently, she loves not him, and so e contra. 
1630 13. Jonson New Jan i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 412/1, I have 
loved this lady long, And impotently with desire enough. 
1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. 203 (T.) ‘The danger is of 
betng impotently passionate. 

+I'mpotentness. Ods. rare—°. 
+-NESS.] Impotence. 

1530 PatscR. 234/1 Impotentnesse for age, eecrepilement. 
1727 Ibaitey vol. I], /ipoteutness, want of Power or 
Strength, Weakness, 

+ Impo'tionate, f//. a. Obs. rare. [ad. med. 
L. impotténat-us, pa. pple. of rpotidndre to poison, 
f. Zme- (IM-1) + potzon-em draught, spec. poisoned 
draught.) Poisoned. 

1583 StUBBEs Anat. Adus. 1. (1877) 31 Any people. .that 
hath drunke so deep of this impotionate Cup. /déd. 105 
Curious cookries and impotionate shbber sawces, 

+Impo‘tionate, v. Os. rare—'. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. tupotidndre: see prec.] drans. Yo poison. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & JV. (1596) 364/1 Certaine Lepers con- 
spiring with the Turks and Iewes went about to impo- 
tionate, and infect all Christendome, by invenoming their 
fountains, lakes [etc. ]. 

+Impou'ch, v. Obs. rare~°. [f. Im-1 + Poucu, 
after k. empocher.] trans. To put iuto a pouch, 
bag, or pocket. 

1611 Cotcr., Zmpoché, impoakt, impouched. /did., Lin- 
pocher, to impouch, to put into a pouch or budget. 

Impound (impau‘nd), v, Also 6-7 empound, 
impownd. [f. kM- or Im-1 + Pounp sé,2] 

1. fans. To shut up in a pound or pinfold (cattle 
legally seized). 

1554 [see ImrounpiNG below). 1569 in W. H. ‘Turner 
Select. Ree, Oxford (1880) 327 To impounde .. every of 
their catell put inabove theirrate. 1641 Zermes de la Ley, 
Parco fracio isa Writ that lies against him that breakes 
any pownd and takes out the beasts which are there law- 
fully impownded. 1688 Loud, Gaz. No. 2399/4 A Bay 
Mare. having strayed and been impounded near Hogsden. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 346 To exempt them 
from all liability of having their sheep impounded or taken 
up as estrays. 185: Ht. Martineau /fist. Peace 1, IX. 
(1877) III. 24 Some cattle .. had been impounded for tithe- 


[f. Isvorent 


[f. as prec. 


payment. _ 
Jig. 1584 Fenner Def Ministers (1587) 16 The other 


questions because they are driuen in ouer the hedge .. wee 
will nowe impounde them. 


b. gen. Yo shut up (cattle) in an enclosure. 


IMPOUNDABLE. 


1877 J. A. Atten Amer, Bison 575 The Indians .. in the 
habit of hunting the buffalo by impounding them, or by 
driving them into an artificial enclosure. 1878 A. AvLwarD 
Vransvaatl ii.17 The sun being set, and the cattle and stock 
impounded in their kraals and places of safety. 

2. To shut in, cuclose, confine (a person or thing) 
as in a ponnd. 

1562 Pare “Enetd 1x. Cciv, King Latyns wife gets here 
no gage, Nor she thy fathers walls this time empoundes 
in cage. 1566 rant /forace, Sat. vi. Hv b, A fountayne 
bryghte, with stones empounded rounde. 1622 D2acon 
Hen. ¥'/ 1 169 How to impound the Rebels, shat none of them 
might escape. 1832 G, Downes Lett. Cont. Countrics 1. 2 
On landing, we were impounded for about ten minutes 
within an enclosure of ropes and chains, before we were 
admitted into the Custom-house. 1861 W. Fairbairn Rep. 
Brit. Assoc?\xiv, By this means forty inillion gallons of 
water per day are conveyed .. into the Mugdock basin, 
where the water is impounded for distribution. 

Sig. 31574 . Scor 4/0 Gard. Vo Rdr., Vhe Flemmings.. 
seeking to impownde vs in the ignoraunce of our commodi- 
ties. @ 1639 Wotton in A‘edig. (1685) 240 As for Cassar .. 
they gave him at first only Illyricum and the nearer Gallia 
..(as it were to impound his spirits). @ 1848 R. W Ham. 
ton Aew. § Punish. vit. (1853) 291 What night have 
they to impound the truth? 

3. To seize or sccure by Icgal right; to take legal 
or formal possession of (a document or the like to 
be held in custody of the law. 

1651 N. Bacon Misc. Gowt. Eng. u. vii. (1739) 40 Because 
they found them impounded in the Staple, they set all 
at liberty to buy and sell the same as tbey pleased. 1768 
Brackstonrk Comm. 111. i. 12 Vhe things distreined must 
in the first place be carried to some pound, and there im- 
pounded by the taker. 1851 Dixon s+. /’enn il. (1872) 10 
Officers came down from Seville. impounded his goods, his 
plate, his jewels. 1885 Law 7mes LXXIX. 39:1 Mer life 
interest can be impounded for the benefit of the disappointed 
Parties. 

Sig. 31782 fist, Eur. in Aun. Reg. 141/2 To impound .. 
£520,000 of the public money .. for tbe sole and eaclusive 
service of the navy. 

Ilence Impounded ///, az.; Impounding v?/. 
sb, and ppl. a, Also Impou-ndable a., liable to 
bcimpotnded; +Impoundage, Impou‘ndment, 
the act of impounding ; Impou‘nder, one who im- 
pounds or puts cattle, ctc. into pound. 

1554 det 1 4 2 Phil. & M. c. 12 Preaméd., Disorder in 
taking of Distresses and impoundyng of Cattayle. 1611 
Cotcr., Parchage, impoundage, or an impounding. 1654-5 
Act 16-17 Chas. /?,c. 11 § 9 Present sale thereof to make 
after the fowerth day of Impoundment. 1676 MARVELL 
Mr. Smirke 49 Whensoever a Christian transgresses these 
bounds once, he is impoundable, or like a wafe and stray 
whom Christ knows not, he falls to the Lord of the Mannor. 
1828 Wenster, /mpounder. 1888 J. Ixcus Tent Life 
Tigerland 152 Vhe bleating of an impounded kid. 1889 
Pall Mall G. 26 June 1'3 A warning note as to the safety 
of the impounding reservoirs in this country. 892 Daély 
News 6 Apr. 2.6 He could subpozna the officer of the Court 
to produce the impounded documents at Bow-street. 

+Impo'ver, v. Obs. rave. [Later form of Em- 
poyer, with Im-1.] ¢ravs, To impoverish. 

1535 Goodly Primer, Song of Hannah, The Lord im- 
povereth, & he maketh rich. 1567 Sc. Ac/s Fas. i7/ (1814) 
29/1 The Realine is viterlie impouerit be euill cunze 1634 
Breketon 7razv. 31 Ghuest-houses, one for impovered and 
impotent persons, another for fatherless children. 

Impoverish (impg'vérif), v. Forms: 5 en-, 
empoveris, -poverys,s\h, inpoveryssh, 6 im- 
poverys(s)h, -yshe, -ishe, 6-9 empoverish, 7 
ym-,.6- impoverish. [ad. OF. empoveriss-, 
lengthened stem of empou(evir, -panvrir to makc 
poor, f. em-:—L. zm- (1M- 1) + povre, pauvre Poor. ] 

1l. ¢rans. To make poor; to reduce to poverty. 

1440 J. Suirtey Dethe K. Fames (1818) 8 Also of the 
gredi covatise that he opnressid and enpoverisid his 
comonalte. 1494 FasyAn Chron. 1, Xxxix. 27 He enriched 
hym self and inpouerysshed his subiects. 1555 Epes 
Decades (Arb.) 54 england is in fewe years decayed and 
impouerysshed. 1642 Futter /foly § Prof St. 1. iii. oHe 
that impoverisheth his children to enrich his widow, 
destroyes a quick hedge to make adead one. 1771 Junius 
Let?. \vii. 295 Corruption .. impoverishes and enslaves the 
country. 1865 Rocers Agrie. & Prices |.xxix. 692 The trader 
was impoverished by high poor-rates. 

+b. To reduce or diminish (wealth or a stock 
of anything). Ods. 

1611 Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit, vu. vii. § 25. 405 A former 
warre against the French had empouerished much of their 
wealth, 1661 BovLe Style of Script. 1675) 207 The dayes 
consecrated to God's service rather improve than impoverish 
our stock of time. 

+c. To make bare, to strip of (some form of 
wealth), Oés. 

1611 Sreep Theat. Gt. Brit. v. (1614) 9/2 Iron and glasse 
-.impoverish tbe country of woods. 1726 G. Roperts 
4 Years Voy. 391 Vhey impoverished the Island of its 
Cattle. 

2. To make weak or poor in quality or produc- 
tiveness; to exhaust the strength or native quality of. 

@ 1631 Downe in Select. (1840) 108 But when .. God shall 
deject, and impouerish, and evacuate that spirit. 1767 A. 
Younc Farmer's Lett. People 290 The unprofitable practice 
of ploughing up pastures .. tends perpetually to impoverish 
them. 1784 TwamLey Daizying 29 Many People may think 
Water will hurt the Milk or impoverish the Cheese; ex- 
perience shews it will not. 1876 Moztey Univ. Seri. v. 99 
Such theories .. impoverish the minds which they absorb. 
1897 AtLeutT Syst. Afed. U1. 81 Other depressing forces 
may have come into play impoverishing the blood. 

Impo-verished .-ijt), #/.a. [f. prec. +-ED1.] 
Reduced to poverty ; made poor, weak, etc. 
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@ 1631 Donne in Se/eet, (1840) 16 Records of. impoverished 
and forgotten, and obliterate families. 1753 N. Torriano 
Gangr. Sore throat p. xii. An impoverished, and con- 
sequently an acrimonious State of Blood. 1772 Burke 
Dormant Claims Ch. Wks. 1842 11. 498 An impoverished 
and degraded clergy. 1882 J. H. Buunt Nef CA. Eng. 11. 
486 He fuund an impoverished exchequer. 

Impo'verisher. [f. as pree.+ -ER?.] One 
who, or that which, impoverishes. 

1628 FertHam RXesolzes 1. \xai. 193 They are .. mighty 
louers of their Pallates; and this is Lnowne an impouerisher. 
1647 Warp Srp, Cobler 26 Yhe very troublers and im- 
poverishers of mankind. 1777 Nat. /tist.in Ann. Reg ogit 
Kape and hemp are. impoverishers of the soil. 1827 llone 
Every-day Bk. 11.12 Drink is... the impoverisher of their 
property. 1832 E. I. Crowe /fist. Frame 111. x. 306 
The rigid impoverisher of his own subjects. 

Impo'verishing, 7//. sb. [f.as prec. +-1NG1.] 
The action of the vb. ImrovERIAH. 

1450 Kolls of Parlt. V. 2062 Grauntes. .made to the dis- 
truccion and fynall empovrysshing of the seid Monasterie. 
1694 Faire Jersey Pref. Binj, Whe impoverishing. if nut un- 
doing of the French. 1881 Henxty Cornet of forse xvii. 
(1848) 176 The impoverishing of the nobles. 

Impo-verishing, ///.¢. [fas pree. +-1NG2.] 
That impoverishes. 

1598 J. IickkNson Greene in Conc. (1878) 120 Boulstring 
‘e with your bags their impoucrishing brauenes. 1876 1, 
Harpy éthelberta (1892) 21 Country bookselling is a miser- 
able, impoverishing, exasperating thing in these day's. 

Impo-verishly, adv. rare—°. [irreg. f. Im- 
POVERISIE + -LY 2.) ‘So as to impoverish’, 

1837 in Craic. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Impo-verishment. [ad. Al. empoverisse- 
ment, {. empovertr to IMPOVERISH : sec Iy-2.] 

1. The fact or process of impovcrishing or making 
poor; the condition of being impovcrishcd ; loss of 
wealth or means; that which has this effect. 

1560 Itecon New Caltech. Wks. 1564 I. 367h, To the 
empouerishment and bosse of his goods. 1615 G. Soxnys 
Trav. 57 lo abvtaine from almes for feare ol impoverish- 
ment. 17275wirt | ecw S¢. Jred.Whs 1761 111.169 All appeals 
for justice .. t> anotber country, are so many impoverish- 
ments. 1850 Grote Greece u. Ixili VII. 230 The ruin and 
impoverishment. .inflicted by the Persian invasion of Attica. 
1897 WC. Haziatt Four Genevat. 11. 134 His fondness for 
little dinners and other sweet impoverishments 

2 The process of making or becoming poor in 
quality ; detcrioration. 

1618 Latuam and Bk. Falconry (1633) 23 And on this im- 
pouerishment attendeth many other infirmities. 1669 W. 
Simrsos //y frol. Chym. 163 A further impoverishment of 
spirits. 1860 Apter Fanuriels Prov. Poctry vii. 136 The 
natural tendency of languages towards disintegration and 
impoverishment. 1875 H. C. Woon Therap. (1379) 489 Im- 
poverishment and excessive fluidity of the blood. 

Impower, obs. var. Empower. 

Impracticability impra-ktikabiliti),  [f. 
IMPRACTICABLE : see -ITY.] 

1. The quality or condition of bcing impracticable. 
a. Incapability of being done or carried out; prac- 
tical impossibility. 

1747 Gentl. Mag. XV11. 524 Because of the impracticabi- 
lity of a march over the precipices, 1831 Brewster wal. 
Magte xi. (1833) 293 The unpracticability of foreseeing all 
the possible combinations of the parts, 1843 Prescotr 
Mexico’ 1850) 1. 222 The impracticability of the attempt. 

b. Incapability of being put to its purposed use, 
or of being dealt with; unserviceableness, un- 
manageableness ; intractability, stubbornness. 

1764 7 Lytre.ton Hen, ff vid Il. 11. 356 These great 
regular armies could not pursue them .. from the impractic- 
ability of the country. 1766 Smotrett Trav. xxxiv. 11. 183 
Exposed to a variety of disagreeable adventures from 
the impracticability of the road. 1864 Realm 30 Mar. 4 
A track .. which, for steepness and apparent impractic- 
ahility, more resembled the bed of a mountain torrent. 

2. with az and f/. Something impracticable; a 
practical impossibility. 

a1797 H. Watrotr Afem. Geo. /# (1847) 111. ii, 40 Lord 
Hardwicke .. had clogged it with impracticabilities, absur- 
dities, and hardships. 1881 Blackw, Mag. May 539 He 
was equally an impracticability while armour was employed. 

Impracticable ‘impra’ktikab'l\, a. (sb.) Also 
~inp-. {f. Is-2+ PRacTIcaBLe: cf. F. ¢mpralic- 
able (16th c.).J 

1. Not practicable; that cannot be carried out, 
effected, accomplished, or done; practically im- 
possible. 

a 1677 Barrow Ser. '1810) 1. 252 To attempt things im- 
possible or impracticable. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3226/2 
Finding that design inpracticable. 1765 BLackstone Coma. 
1. 244 Such distrust would render the exercise of that 
power precarious and impracticable. 1860 Tyxpatt G/ac, 
1. xxv. 182 Balmat pronounced the passage impracticable. 

2. That cannot be put to use or practically dealt 
with ; unmanageable, intractable, unserviceable. 
a. Of things generally. 

1717S. Crarke Leibaitz' 5th Paper 18x The Fiction of a 
material finite Universe, moving forward in an infinite empty 
Space, cannot be admitted. It is altogether unreasonable 
and impracticable. 1821 Craic Lect. Drawing ii. 113 The 
colours become stiff and impracticable soon after they are 
applied. 1838 W. Irvine in Life & Lett. (1866) IIT. 123 
Millions of acres which might..have remained idle and im- 
practicable wastes. Hl . 

b. Of roads, districts, etc.: Incapable of being 
used for passage ; impossible to pass along, over, 
through, or to; impassable or inaccessible. 


| 


IMPRECATINGLY. 


1653 Cromwetr Sf. 4 July in Carlyle, The way they were 
going in would be impracticable 1711 Appison Spect. No. 
165 #5 They took Post behind a great Morass which the 
thought impracticable. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xl.) 1862 IT. 
435 Uhe pass appeared impracticable. 1871 1. STEPHEN 
Playgr. kurope ui, (1894) 78 Cliffs so steep as to be per- 
fectly impracticable. { 

c. OI] persons. or their dispositions, etc.: In- 
capable of being ‘managed’, influenced, or per- 
suaded ; impossible to deal with or get on with; 
intractable, stubborn. 

1713 Rowe Jane Shore t.i, And yet, this toatl impractic- 
able ITeart Is govern'd by a dainty-finger'd Girl 1768 
GounsM. Good-n. Man ui, A r impracticable creature ! 
ps! Makin Gil Blas x. xi, (Rtldg.) 377 Scipio .. is one 
of those impracticable beings,on whom good example, good 
advice, and a good horsewbip, are equally thrown away. 
1856 Frouve //ist. ng. (1858) 11. vii. 203 Fisher must have 
been a hopelessly impracticable person. 

B. as sé. An impracticable person : sec 2c. 

1829 Bengalee 13, 1 was looked upon as an utter im- 
fapcreable. 1870 Iimtrsox Soc. & Solit. ix. 187 Then the 

eady men, the egotists. .the steriles, and the impracticables. 

Impracticableness (impra’ktikab'inés). [f. 
prec. +-N rss.] The quality or condition of being 
impracticable. a, =IMPRACTICABILITY 1 a. 

1653 CROMWELL He 4 July in Carlyle, Having this dis- 
course concerning the impracticableness cf the thing. 1754 
Carte. f/ist. Eng. 111. 449 The impracticableness of keeping 
her alive in pnson, 1853 Grex. DP. ‘Tuompson Audi Adt. 
(1858) I. xv. 52 The impracticableness of passing this desert. 

b. «= Impracticaiity 1b. 
a171g Burnet Own Tune, QO. Anne (TY. Suppl.), The 
greatest difficulty in these sieges was from the impracticable- 
ness of the ground. 1876 Gro. Exiot Dan. Der... iii, No 
clerical magistrate had .. less of mischievous impracticable- 
ness in relation to worldly affairs, 

Impracticably (iunprektikabli), adv. [f. 
as prec. + -LY *.] In an impracticable inanner or 
degree ; impossibly; unmanagcably. 

1779 8x Jounson L. P., didison Wks. 111.110 His morality 
is neither dangerously lax, nor impracticably rigid. 

Impractical impraxktikal , a. rare. [f. Is-? 
+ Practics..J Not practical; unpractical. 

1865 J. S. Mitt. in Aforn. Star 6 July, ‘ low injudicious !” 
said one; ‘ How impractical !" suid another. 1875 MERIVALE 
Jiist. Nome x\. 1877 294 A rigid and impractical declaimer. 
1887 (3. Gissinc //yrza I. xi. 228 He is.. I'm afraid, so very, 
very impractical. 

+Impra‘vable, ¢. Os. InGinp-. [f. Im-2 
+L. prav-us crooked, wrong, bad + -ABLE.]  In- 
corruptible. 

1542 Brecon Potat. Lent Wks. 15641. 44 b, He that fasteth 
must. set Lefore hys eyes alway the eye of the euerlastyng 
iudge and the inprauable iudgyng place. 

Impray (impré'), 7. rare—1. [f. Ime} + Pray, 
Pafter L. zmprecari.]_ trans. To pray to, invoke. 

1855 Bary Spr. Leg. in dfystie, etc. 72 Or warlike Don; 
Or Io, by Goths imprayed with murderous nites. 

Imprease: scc I.uprist, IMPRESS sd.2 

Imprecate (i'mpr/ke't), v. [f. L. emprecat., 
ppl. stem of zwprecdri, in senses 1 and 2, f. imt- 
(Ist-1) + precdr7 to pray.] 

1. ¢rans. To pray for, invoke (somcthing, usually 
from adcity). a. To invokc or call down (cvil or 
calamity) wfom a person. 

1613 Purcuas Pilerimage (1614) 216 The falling sicknesse 
.. they vse to imprecate it to each other in their anger, as 
they also doe the plague. a Cave Prim, Chr. m1 
(1673) 220 Imprecating upon himself that he might be 
burnt. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) 111 215 How ime 
portunately soever our past Guilts may imprecate the divine 
Vengeance upon us. 1753 SmMottetr Ct. Fathom (1784) 
45 2She imprecated a thousand curses upon his head. 1852 
Hawtuorxeé Grandf. Chatr iu. ix, There is scarcely a 
tongue..that does not imprecate curses on his name. 


b. To pray for; to beg for, entreat (something 


good. rare. 
1636 Pryxve Unbish. Tim. (1661'63 Priests and Presbyters 
who give Baptism and imprecate the Lords Advent to the 
Eucharist. 1664 Lp. Cartisre in Afarvedl’s Wks. (1872-5) 
II. 110, I wish and imprecate to your Imperial Majestie all 
Happiness. 1861 Lowe t Aigdovu P. Ser. u. Introd., He .- 
would only imprecate patience till he shall again have ‘go 
the hang’ (as he calls it) of an accomplishment long disus 
2. To pray (a deity’, invoke, supplicate. Now 
vare or Obs. ; 
1643 Pryxxe Sov. Power Parl. 1. 39b, Which I shall 
dayly imprecate the God of Peace speedily to accomplish. 
1843 Cartyte Past 4 Pr_ ii. viii, Imprecating the Lord. 
+3. absol. or inir. To pray; to invoke evil. Cb 
1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberville's Polexander WW. Mh. 204 
Polexander, not knowing whom to accuse but his destinie, 
imprecated against himselfe. 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 
ix. 140 After they had imprecated on the head of the sacrifi 
they cut it off. 1673 Lady's Call. 1. 23 Aristides .. was 
far from acting, or imprecating against them, that [etc.} 
4. trans. To invoke evil upon (a person); to 
curse. Now rare or Obs. , ‘ 
1616 Buttokar, /mprecate, to curse and wish euill. 1642 
J. Jackson True Evang. 7. 1. 66 ea peas: imprecated 
themselves with ‘ His blood bee on_us, and on our children 
1760 Derrick Left. (1767) 1. 90 View this .. baseness and 
ingratitude of the Stuarts, and imprecate the name. ye 1 
fatuated friends of that family. 1879 Minto De/oe iii. 
His co-religionists were imprecating bim as the man wh 
had brought this persecution upon them. — ; 
Hence I'mprecating ///.a., that imprecates, m- 
voking a curse; whence I'mprecatingly adv., it 
the way of a curse. 


IMPRECATION. 


1652 GauLe Jfagastrom. 280 Picus Mirandula..was envy- 
ously and imprecatingly told ..that fetc.J]. 1686 Burnet 
V'rav. i. (1750) 40 He swore to them in a most imprecating 
Style, that he would never discover the Secret. 4 

Imprecation (impr/kéifon). [ad. L. zmpre- 
calion-em, n, of action from zuprecadri to IMpRE- 
CATE: cf. F. zmprécation, OF. -acton (14th ¢. in 
Littré).} The action, or an act, of imprecating. 

1. a. The action of invoking evil, calamity, or 
divine vengeance upon another, or upon oneself, 
in an oath or adjuration ; cursing. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poeste ui. xix. (Arb.) 221 By way 
of exclamation or crying out..imprecation or cursing, 
obtestation or taking God and the world to witnes. 1649 
Mitton Eiken. xii, The bare denyall of one man, though 
with imprecation, cannot in any reason countervaile. 1774 
Pennant Jour Scot/. in 1772, 184 A cairn on your head, 
is a token of imprecation. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr, v. xiii. 
(1864) I11. 335 Arnulf’s oath of fidelity .. couched in terms 
of more than usual severity of imprecation. - 

b. (with f/.) An invocation of evil. a ctrse. 

1603 Hottanp P/utarct:'s Afor. 489 When he had powred 
out grievous imprecations against those unthankfull Xan- 
thiens. 1639 Hasincton Casfara un. (Arb.) 88 Why lives 
the gamester, who doth blacke the night With cheats and 
imprecations? 1737 (S. Berincrox] G. dt Lucca’s Mem. 
277 He cursed himself with the most dreadful imprecations, 
if he were not fetc.]. 1849 Macautay //ist. Lug. vi Ul. 145 
He drove them from him with imprecations. 1883 Frovpr 
Short Stud. 1V. 1. x. 114 At each flerce imprecation he 
quenched a light, and dashed down a candle. 

+2. A prayer, invocation, petition, entreaty. Ods. 

1585 T. WasHincTon tn Nicholay's Voy. wv. ii. 115 After 
some imprecations made, fhe) annoynted their sacrifice with 
oyle, milk and hony. 1631 Werver Ane, Fun. Mon. 374 
Brute. .made his imprecation to the Goddesse to this effect. 

Imprecator (i'mpréke'tar. [Agent-noun in L, 
form trom IMPRECATE: see -olt.] One who impre- 
cates or invokes evil. 

1845 Foro /andbk. Spain 1.36 Bad luck seldom deserts 
the house of the imprecator, : 

eae eeatory (iinprfke'tari, -kéta:ri, impré- 
keltori), a. [f. L. zmprecat-, ppl. stem of zupre- 
cari + -ORY.] 

1. Expressing or involving imprccation ; invoking 
evil or divine vengeance; cursing, maledictory. 

1587 Freainc Contin. folinsked 111. 400/2 An epitaph 
imprecatorie .. is here placed as a conclusion of this his 
memoriall, and appliable vnto all..that antichristian and 
diabolical! succession. 1628 Sir S. D Ewes $rv/. (1783) 46 
This hexastich. . of a like imprecatorie nature as the former. 
@1792 G. Horne in Spurgeon 7rvas. Dav. Ps. xxviii. 4-5 
In most of the imprecatory passages the imperative and the 
future are used promiscuously. 1881 W. Rosrrtson Satu 
Old Test. in Few. Ch. vii. 207 Yhe interpretation of the 
imprecatory Psalms. ; ; 

+2. Of the nature of prayer or invocation; in- 
voking blessing ; invocatory. Ods. rare. 

@162§ Boys Il’ks. (1629) 665 Other imprecatorie, by way 
of a good wish or salutation, the Lord be with you. 

Iience I'mprecatorily adv., in the way of an 
imprecation or curse. 

1874 E. P. Crowert Notes to Andria of Terence 158 
Abin, an interrogative form used imprecatorily, 

t+Impre'ciable, ¢. Oés. [ad. late L. zmpre- 
tiabil’s (-préc-) inestimable, f. za-(IM- 2) + prediare 
to prize (Cassiodorus): see -BLE.] Invaluable ; 
beyond price. 

1soz Ord. Crysten Nfen (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxi. 228 A 
man selleth the thynge imprecyable, and the whiche proprely 
may not be solde. 1650 Blount Glossogr., Linpreciable, 
unpriseable, unvalu. ble. 

Imprecise (imprisoi's), @. rare. [f. Im-2 + 
PrecixE a.] Not precise; wanting in precision. 

1805 W. Taytor in Ann. Rev. 111. 651 ‘Yo say that no 
less can be acknowledged than this divine origin of law, is 
imprecise. 1830 — Germ. Poctry 1. 288. 

Imprecision (imprisi‘zan). rare. [f. Iu-2+ 

-Preciston.] Want of precision; inexactness. 

3803 W. Taytor in A/onthly Mag. X1V. 487 The impre- 
Cision of this language arises from Rerkeley’s not having 
investigated what ideas are. 1815 /bid. XX XVIII. 502 
The slizhtest imprecision of outline may annihilate beauty. 
1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 11. 637 Scorbutus .. 
could not therefore, without imprectsion be used in a generic 
signification. 


Impredicable (impre-dikab’l), a. rare. Also 


7in-. (f. Im-4% 4+ PrepicaBLr.] That cannot be 
predicated. (In quot. 1864 /oosely = that cannot be 
predicted.) 


1623 Cockeram Eng. Dict.u1, Not to be Spoken, /uceffadle, 
Inpredicable. 1864 Lowi. Rebellion Prose Wks. 1890 V. 
126 Dependent on a multitude of new and impredicable 
Circumstances. 1880 F. Hatt in Nation (N. ¥.) XXX1. 
276/1 Nor can we doubt that ‘formal grammar’, as impre- 
dicable of English .. will cease to be a topic [etc.]. A/od. 
Spiritual qualities are impredicable of physical things. 

Impregn (imprin),v. Also7-pregn. Now 
only in poetic use. [ad. late L. zwpregua-re to 
make pregnant, f. z- (Im-!) + preendre to be 
PreGNant. Cf. mod.F. “mpréguer (1690 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 


1. fvans. =IMPREGNATE V. 1, 2. 

€1s4o tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 221 This 
woman. .beingeimpregned bie her bushande. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soni i. \.\viii, This all.spread Semele doth Bacchus 
ear, Impregn'd of Tove or On. 1748 Pati, Trans. XLV. 
235 The Male impregns the Row which the Female bas 
before deposited, 
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Jig. @1618 Sytvester Trophets Henry Gt. 2 Since first 
Apollo lent the World his light, And Earth impregned with 
bis heatfull might. 1657 Pierce Div. Philanthr. Ded. 6 
Once he terribly miscarried with what he had long been 
impreegn’d. 1727-46 THomson Samer 140 Th’ unfruitful 
rock itself, impregn d by thee, In dark retirement forms the 
lucid stone. 1839 BatLev Festus i. (1852) 3 All souls, im- 
pregned with spirit, God-begot. 

2. = IMPREGNATE 2. 3, 4. 

1652 Beni.oweEs 7hvoph. (Fancie upon Theophila), Mag- 
netick Virtue’s in her Brest Impregn’d with Grace, the 
noblest Guest. 1667 Mitton ?. ZL. 1x. 737 His perswasive 
words impregn’d With Reason. a1769 J. G. Coorer //yin 
to Health (R.), No wholsome scents impregn the western 
gale. «1834 Lams Soxx. iii, Impregning with delights the 
charmed air. 188. R. G. H{tie] Voices Solit. 172 Vhe sub- 
stance I will impregn With my light. . 

Hence Impre‘gned, Impre‘gning ///. ads. 

1641 Howe et Vote in Lett. (1650) 11, 129 The Ocean..Is 
not for sail, if an impregning wind Fill not the flagging 
canvas. 1647 H. More Song of Soud 1. 1. v, True Soveraign 
Of working phancie when it floats amain With full im- 
pregned billows and strong rage. 1793 Scots Mag. XV. 
76/1 ‘To breathe the balm-impregned gale. 

Impregnability (impregnabi'liti). [f. next: 
see -ITY.] The quality or condition of being im- 
pregnable ; incapacity of being taken or reduced 
by force. /2. and fig. 

1861 Maine Anc. Lawvi.(1874) 202 The new or Praetorian 
Testament derived the whole of its impregnability from the 
Jus Honorarium or Equity of Rome. 1865 Aflac. Afag. 
Nov. 13 The castle profited by the road in accessibility, 
but its impregnability was so far lessened. 1879 MENDELL 
Art of War iii. 77 Gelieving in the impregnability of these 
(mountain] chains. d 

Impregnable impre‘gnab’l), a. (sd.) Forms: 
5-7 imprenable, (5 inprenable, 6 inprennable, 
enprenabill), 6 impreignable, inpreyngnable, 
impreniable,6—impregnable. [Corrupted from 
zmpretgnable, tmprenable, a. F, tmprenable, {. in- 
(Is- 2) + prenable able to be taken, f. prex-, stem of 
prendre totake. They was evidently in imitation 
of the g mute in rezy7, dezgn, and the like, though 
it appears to have sometimes led in 16th c. to the 
pronunciation n’.] 

1. Of a fortress or stronghold: That cannot be 
taken by arms; incapable of being reduced by 
force; capable of holding out against all attacks. 

1430-40 l.yoc. Bochas vit. ix. (MS. Bod.) If. 360 b. Dreed- 
ing non enmy, for it was Imprenable. 1477 Eart Rivers 
Dictes 129 Dimycrates saide pacience isa castell imprenable. 
1530 Patscr. 756/2 The castell whiche men wente had ben 
inprennable is throwen downe nowe. 1531 Ityor Gov. 
1, xxvii, A fewe englisshe archers haue .. also wonne im- 
preignable cities and stronge holdes. @1533 Lo. Bernirs 
//uon \ix. 203 Stondyng on a rocke on the see syde, it was 
impreynguable. 1548 Hat Chron., Edu. /V, 228 What 
a folye was this in duke Charles, to hesege a towne im- 
pregnable. 1553 Brexoe Q. Curtius Cv, They said they 
knewe it to be impreniable. 1556 J. Hevwoop Spider & /*. 
Ivii. 134 Se thenprenabill fort: in euery border. 1593 
Suaks. 3 f/en. VI, wi. 44 Let vs be back’d with God, and 
witb the Seas, Which he hath giu'n for fence impregnable. 
1642 Futter //oly & Prof. St. 11. xix. 120 Such a mans soul 
is an impregnable fort. 1776 Gisson Dec/, & F. alii. 1. 36g 
Rendering his camp impregnable to the sallies of the 
besieged multitude. 1885 Ruskin Pleasures Eng. 100 The 
Normans set themselves to build impregnable military walls, 

2. fig. That cannot be overcome or vanquished ; 
invincible, unconquerable, proof against attack. 

1582 N. LicneFiniy tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. ii. 
4b, Valyauntnesse of minde (for atteining of things im- 
pregnable). 1602 Marston A xt. § A/e/, in. Wks. 1856 1. 37, 
I find them wondrous chaste, Impregnable. a 1662 Futter 
Worthies (1840) 111. 309 He wrote an excellent book ..con- 
taining impregnable truth, 1710 STEELE 7 at/er No. 101 
Pr This Iniquity is committed by a most impregnable Set 
nf Mortals, Men who are Rogues within the Law. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. |. xxxii. 448, I do not fear the cold: we 
are impregnable in our furs. 1862 CariyvLe Fredk. Gt. 
yin. v. (1872) III. 29 A man politely impregnable to the 
intrusion of human curiosity, 

B. as sé. That which is impregnable. rare. 

1803 Gent/. Mag. in Spirit Pub. Fruls. (1804) VIL. 43 
Disappointed in attacking our impregnables. 

Impre‘gnableness. vw7e. [f. prec. +-NESs.] 
= IMPREGNABILITY, 

1603 Knoties //ist. Turks (1621) re Discouraged with 
the impregnablenes of the place. 1047 CLARENOON Con- 
temp, 1’s. in Tracts (1727) 419 Vhe strength and impreg- 
nableness of his castles and forts. ; 

Impregnably (impregnabli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+-LY 2,] In an impregnable manner; so as to be 
impregnable ; invincibly, unconquerably. 

160z Marston Ant. 6 A/e/, Induct., Wks. 1856 I. 5 So 
impregnably fortrest with his own content. 1661 J. 
STEPHENS Pe se iiss 26 ‘hey make that Custome.. 
impregnably strong. a@1711 KEN Axnodynes Poet. Wks. 
1721 11]. 445 Patient, resign’d, and humble Wills, Impreg- 
nably resist all Is. 1821 Suetcey He//as 1004 If Greece 
must be A wreck, yet shall its fragments re-assemble, And 
build themselves again impregnably In a diviner clime, 

Impregnant (impre-gnant), a.! (s6.) Now 
rare. [In sense 1, f. ImM-!+ PukGNANT ; in sense 2, 
ad. L. zmpragnant-em, pres. pple. of zmpregnare : 
see IMPREGN and -ANT.] 

+1. Impregnated, pregnant. a. Caused to con- 
ceive; fig. rendered fruitful or productive. b. Im- 
bued, saturated 27th. Obs. 

1641 FReNcH Distil/, v. (1651) 163 Vapours of Nitre .. 
bodying, and impregnant with Spirits of Nitre. 1643 Sir 
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T. Browne Relig. Afed.1. § 16 (In the chaos] there was no 
deformity, because no forme, nor was it yet impregnant by 
the voice of God. 1670 E. Bortase Lathom Spaw 5 Vhe 
Water dies it with a rusty iron colour, one Argument of 
what it is impregnant with. 1712 Apoison Sfect, No. 303 
? 4 The Division of Hell into Seas of Fire, and into firm 
Ground impregnant with the same furious Element. 

2. Impregnating. Also as sé, That which im- 
pregnates (cf. quot. 1664 s.v. IMPREGNATE v, 4), 

1661 Granvitt Van, Dogut. xiv. 133 It [interest]is the Pole, 
to whicb we turn, and our sympathizing Judgements seldom 
dectine from the direction of this Impregnant. 1825 CoLe- 
RIDGE Let, Rent. (1836) 11. 340 ‘This chaos, the eternal will, 
«+ acting as the impregnant, distinctive, and ordonnant 
power, —enabled to become a world. 1868 Geo. Exior Sf. 
Gipsy w. 313 As the impregnant sap Of years successive 
frames the full-branched tree. 

{f. In- 2 + 


+Impregnant, @.2 Obs. rare. 
PitkGNANT @.] Not pregnant; sterile. 

a 1659 Ossorn Afisc., Queries (1673) 610 That all things 
were not Created for their Own sakes, but the meer Interest 
of Nature, which abhors to be Idle, or to leave any in Im- 
pregnant Condition. 

Impregnate (impregnct), ps/. a. [ad. late 
or med.L. zmpraegndat-us, pa. pple. of tupragnuare: 
see ImprEGN, of which this was also used as the 
pa. pple.] =IMPREGNATED (as fa. Aple. or ad).). 

1, Caused to conceive ; pregnant; rendered fruit- 
ful or prolific. Also fg. 

1545 Raynoip Syrth Alankynde wu. vii. (1643) 133 Allsuch 
women which be impregnate or conceiued. 1651 Sir E. 
Suersurn Salmacts 7 ‘Yhe tuinid Karth (As if impreg- 
nate with a fruitfull Birth) Swels gently up into an easie Hill. 
1663 Flage//um, or O. Cromwell (ed. 2) 2 Nor were there 
any presagious dreams or fearful divinations of his Mother 
when she was impregnate with him. 1664 Evretyn Sy/va 
(1679) 4 Being nrdre impregnate with the Sun, Dews and 
heavenly Infiuences. 1849 Fraser's Alag. XL. 539 ‘he 
leading impregnate thoughts, the ideas, or laws laid down 
for a poetical composition. 1855 Sinci.ETON Virgs/ I. 161 
And oft without embraces any, by the wind Impregnate. 

2. Imbucd, saturated, filled, permeated zz/4 (some 
active principle). +In quot. 1661, Magnetized: 
cf. IMPREGNATE v, 4, quot. 1664. 

1646 Sir T. Browse Psexd, Ef. 1. xxi. 161 If the ambient 
aire be impregnate with subtile infiamahilities. 1661 GLAN- 
Vite Van. Dogut. xxi, 203 Let one inove his impregnate 
necdle to any letter in the alphabet, and its affected fellow 
will precisely respect the saine. 1688 Burnit Left. Pres. 
St. /taly 144 The Meadow.,.is impregnate with Salt, Iron, 
Nitre and Sulphur. 1715-20 Pork //iad v. 968 Impregnate 
with celestial dew. 1818 Byron Ch. //ar. iy. lv, Thy 
decay Is still impregnate with divinity, Which gilds it with 
revivifying ray. 1851 Witmer Chapel of ermits vi, O 
light and air of Palestine, Impreguate with His life divine ! 

* Krroneously for IMPREGNABLE, 

1632 Lirucow 7rav. x. 506 Impregnate Forts, devalling 
Floods, and more Earth-gazing heights. 1721 D'Urrey 
2 Quecus Brentford 1. i, ring me the Caitiff here before 
my Face, Tho’ made Impregnate, as Achilles was. 

Impregnate (impregne't , v. [f. prec. or its 
source: see -ATE3 3-5.] 

1. frans. To make (a female) pregnant; to cause 
to conceive; to get with young; in 4’vo/., also, to 
fecundate the female reproductive cell or ovum, 

1646 Sir ‘I’. Browne Pseud. Fp.11t. xii. 134 Hermophrodites 
although they include the parts of both sexes .. cannot 
impregnate themselves. 1707 Norris Treat. Humility viii. 
352 She was to be impregnated by the overshadowings of 
the Holy Ghost. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 31 
Mr. Adanson has seen vast numbers of sea snails, united 
together in a chain, impregnating each other. 1841-71 T. R. 
Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 363 By these the ova are 
developed, impregnated, and oviposited; and thus provision 
is made for. .continuing the existence of the species. 

b. Bot. Of the pollen or male reproductive cell 
in plants: To fertilize. + In quot. 1671, To cause 
to grow or develop (in the embryo plant). 

1671 Grew Anat, Plants i. § 44 The Lohes did at first 
feed and impregnate the Radicle into a perfect Root. 1769 
I. Bancrort Gutana 28 ‘Their pistils are covered .. with 
farina facundans, .. whicl when mature falls into and 
impregnates the subjacent matrix. 1776 WiTHERING Srit, 
Plants (1796) 11. 401 Produced by the Pollen of the P. 
secunda, impregnating the germen of the P. rotundifolia. 

e. intr. for pass. To become pregnant, to con- 
ceive. rare. 

1711 Appison Sfect, No. 127 P 2 Were they, like Spanish 
Jennets, to impregnate by the Wind, they could not have 
thought on a more proper Invention. 

2. fig. rans.) Vo render fruitful or productive ; 
to fertilize. (Also adsol.) 

1667 Decay Chr. Picty i. 1 Christianity is .. so apt to 
impregnate the hearts and lives of its proselytes, that it is 
hard to imagine that any branch should want a due fertility. 
1720 WELTON Suffer. Son of God 11. xviii. 490 He left His 
Holy Spirit there..to Impregnate the Divine Seed that He 
had sown. 1860 Symonos in L2/e (1895) I. 345 Joy impreg- 
nates : sorrows bring forth. : 

3. To fill (a substance or portion of matter) w2/h 
some active principle, element, oringredient, diffused 
through it or mixed intimately with it; to imbue, 
saturate. In earlier use sometimes simply (with 
more direct allusion to 1) = to fill. (Most com- 


monly in passive.) ; 
1605 Timmer Quessi/. 1.iv.15 The elements returne to their 
parents full and impregnated with celestiall forms. 1671 J. 
Weuster Me/allogr. iv. 74 Sulpher, with which Argent vive 
is impregnated. 1732 AnsuiHnat Kules of Diet 299 Water 
impregnated with some penetrating Salt. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi 
Journ, France 1. 40 Savoy is impregnated with many 
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minerals, 1808 Wed. Frnt. X1X. 110, 1 determined to impreg- 
nate his system with mercury by external inunction. 1847 
Smeaton Builder's Man, 62 Attempts .. to prevent the 
destruction of wood, by impregnating it with some suhstance 
capable of restraining its ravages, 

b. fig. Yo imbue or fill zzth (active thoughts, 
feelings, principles, influences, moral qualities, ete. . 

x6sz J. Haun lleight Flog. p. xiv, We ought to nurture 
our souls to greatnesse, and impregnate them. to thoughis 
high and extraordinary. 1784 Jounsonin Sosmedl 15 May, 
She has a constani stream of conversation, aud it is always 
impregnated ; it has always meaning. 1835 Lytton A éencz 
1. iv, [le had sought to impregnate his colleagues with the 
same loftiness of principle. 1878 H. Irvine //e Stave 24 
Producing plays, the whole structure of which is impreg- 
nated with moral unhealthiness, : i 

4. Said of the active principle or influence: To 
be diffused through (something) ; to permeate, in- 
terpenetrate, fill, saturate. 

1664 Power /oxf, Philos. 1.158 The Magnetical Effin. 
viums.. proceed ab extrinseco &c. therefore do impregnate 
the Stone again, upon their re-admission, 1744 BERKELEY 
Sirts § 45 Light impregnates air, air imprezgnates vapour. 
1746-7 Hervey -Welit, (1818) 89 Vhis magnificent luminar 
.. beautifies and impregnates universal nature. 1816 J. 
Ssitu Panorama Sc. & Art Il. 822 We suspended the 
birds by the feet..for the salts to impregnate the body. 

Hence Impre‘gnating vd/. 56. and ffl. a. 

1705 Stanuork Paraphr. 11.73 The impregnating warmth 
ofthe Sun. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed, 4) I. 
119 Then insects..become, in their journeyings of pleasure 
from flower to flower, the porters who bear the impregnating 
principle. 

Impregnated \impre‘gne'ted), ppl. a. [f. I~ 
PREGNATE ZY. + -ED 1. It took the place of the earlier 
ppl. adj. zupreguate.] 

1. Made pregnant ; caused to conceive; fertilized. 

1789 Dawe in Pil Trans. UXXIX. 75 In the impreg- 
nated uterus. 1882 Mivart Caf 317 The impregnated 
ovuin becomes anembryo, 1885 Goopatre Phys. Bot. (1892) 
436 The fertilized or impregnated o»phere is termed an 
oospore. 

2. Imbned or saturated with something; having 
some actiye ingredient diffused through it. 

160g [see ImpreGNaTE v% 3]. 1729 Evelyn's Kal. Hort. 
206 A Vessel of impregnated Water. 1790 Keir in Phil. 
Trans. LX XX. 372 Adding waler to the impregnaled acid. 
1877 RaymMonp Statist. Mines & Mining 280 An impreg- 
nated stratum of quartzite. 

Impregnation ‘imprcgné*fan).  [n. of action 
from IMPREGNATE @ Cf. F. caipregnation (14th. 
in Godef., and in Cotgr. 1611, which may be the 
source, ] 

1. The action or process of making pregnant; 
fecundation, fertilization. a. in animals. 

160g ‘Tiume Quersit. t. iv. 15 Which impregnation 
commeth from no other than from those astrall seedes. 1633 
Bre. Harz //ard Texts 373 Upon her impregnation, the 
burden of her wombe shall force her to rest. 1799 Ved. 
Frnt. \, 3 1t bas been an opinion. .that when an animal of 
a perfect order is brought forth an hermaphrodite, that it 
must have been the consequence of a double impregnation. 
1878 Brit ir. Gegenbanr's Comp. Anat. 19 the egg-cell 
undergoes changes, which ordinarily commence after im- 
pregnation. 1880 GuntueR Fishes 157 Circumstances 
which render artificial impregnation more practicable [in 
fishes} than in any other class of animals. 

b. in plants. 

1735 J. Locan in Phil, Trans, Abr. VILL. 57 (heading) 
Experiments concerning the Impregnation of the Seeds of 
Plants. 1776 Wirnerine Brit. Plants (1796) 11. 262 In no 
plant may the process of impregnation be so distinctly seen. 
1875 Dennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 485 Of pollen-tubes.. 
only one usually grows to an extent suffictent to effect 
imprez nation. 

2. The action of imbuing or fact of being 
imbued with something; diffusion of an active 


element through a substance; saturation. Also /y. 

164: Frencn Dystidl, i. (1651) 11 /pregnation, is when 
any dry body hath drank in so much moisture that it will 
admit of no inore. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 65 The 
Impregnation of the Blood with Air. 1790 Keir in Prd. 
Trans. UXXX. 373 note, Colour communicated to oil of 
vitriol by impregnation with nitrous gas or vapour. 1847 
Smeaton Buikler's Man. 66 Vhe impregnation of timber 
with corrosive sublimate. 1866 Kane Arct. E.xfd. 1. xxix. 
390 The impregnation of fatty oil through the cellular tissue 
inakes a well-fed bear nearly uneatable. 

3. concr. That with which something is impreg- 
nated ; an impregnating element, intlnence, etc. 

1713 Dernam Phys.-Theol, (J.), What could implant in 
the body such peculiar impregnations, as should have such 
power? 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 11.52 These several 
saline impregnations seemed nearly equally colorless and 
bright. 1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 397 The 
jJeast period that this impregnation is allowed to remain. 

b. Geol. A mineral deposit consisting of a rock 
impregnated with orc, not forming a true vein. 

1881 Ravmonp Ming Gloss., Impregnation, an ore- 
deposit consisting of the country-rock impregnated with 
ore, usually without definite boundaries. 

Hence Impregna tional a., of or relating to im- 
pregnation. 

1888 J. T. Guricx in Linn, Soc. Frnl. XX. 238 Impreg- 
national Segregation is due to the different relations in 
which the members ofa species stand to each other in regard 
to the possibility of their producing fertile offspring when 
they consort together. 

Impre‘gnative, a. rare, [f. IMPREGNATE v., 
or its source + -IvE.] Having the quality of im- 
pregnating zor/2 something ; tending to impregnate. 
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1686 Goan Celest, Bodies wi, i. 377 An Aspect that is not 
. $0 iinpregnative with Moisture, nor so potent. 

Impregnator (impre-gne'ta1 . [agent-n. in J. 
forns Irom IMPREGNATE v.] One who impregnates. 

172z Pore Let. to Gay 13 July, Lett. 1735 I. 321 .\n 
Impregnator of the Barren, 1883 Sir M. Monier-W11.tiaws 
Relig. Th. India xiii. 355 Let Praja-pati be the lnpreg- 
nator; let the Creator give tbe Embryo. 

Impregnatory (impre‘gnatari), a. [f. L. im- 
pragnat-, ppl. stem +-ory.] Ilaving the function 
of impregnating. 

1857 DerKELey /utrod. Crypteg. Bot. § 178. 200 The sper- 
matozoids.. vary a little in shape... There can, however, be 
little doubt that they are truly impregnatury organs. 

+Imprehe'nd, v. Ols.rare—'. [f. Ine 1 4 L, 
prehendére: sec next.) (rans. To take in, comprise. 
1590 C. S. Aight Kelig. 22 This that Christ saith .. 
imprehendeth no other thing of Peter, but that which .. 
Peter himselfe speaketh, : 

So ¢ Imprehe‘nsion, undertaking. Ods, 1are—°. 

1611 Frorio, /mprensione, an imprehension. 

+Imprehe‘nsible, cz. Uss. rare—'. [a. OF. 
tmprehensible Godehoy , ad. late L. empre he\n- 
stbilis, {. tm- \m-2 + prehendtre, prehens- to 
take, scize: cf. CoMPREHENSIBLE.] Not to be 
grasped or seized ; not to be apprehended. 

1622 Babington’s Camf, Notes Nranb. xxix. Wks. Il. 134 
Theimprehensible [ec&t. 1615, 1637 incomprehensible) sweet- 
nesse of our blessed Sauiour. 

Impreignable, obs. form of IMPREGNABLE. 

+Impreju‘dicate, ff/. a. Obs. [f. Im-2 + 
Presepicate ppl. a.) Unprejudiced. 

1640 R Daiite Canter. Sedf-Convict. Pref. 7 To the ful 
satisfaction of the whole world of free and imnprejudicat 
mindes. 1646 Sir ‘I. Browne Psend. Ep. 1. vii. 26 The 
solid reason of one man .. with imprejudicate apprehen- 
sions, a 1677 Barrow Is, (1686) IIL xli. 473 Well-mean- 
ing, imprejudicate and uncorrupted persons, 

Hicnce + Impreju-dicately adv., without pre- 
judicce. Obs. 

1654 Vitvaixn Theorem, Theol. vi. 172 The previous Com- 
ment. -impartialy »erused, and imprejudicatly pondered, 

+Impre‘judice. Os. [f. Im-*+Presunice.] 
Absence of prejudice ; unprejtdiced opinion. 

1806 W. ‘Vavior in A/onthly Mag. XX1. 401 Its bearing 
favours the cause of toleration and imprejudice. 


+Impreme'ditate, ///. a. Obs. rare. [f.Im-? 
+ PREMEDITATE pola. Cf. F.udmprémedité Cotgr.), 
It. tapremeditato (klorio).] Unpremeditated. 
1647 Sattuansu Spark, Glory 166 Speakings to God in this 
. .Impremedilate or extemporary way. 

So tImpremedita‘tion, want of premeditation. 

1611 Frorio, /premeditanza, impremeditation. 

Impren(i‘able, -prennable, obs. ff. Imprec- 
NABLE. Imprent, obs. form of Imprint. 

+ Imprepara‘tion. Ols. [f. IM-2+ PREPAKa- 
TION.) Want of preparation ; unpreparedness. 

1897 Hooxer Lect. Pot. v. ii. § 2 Impreparation and 
vnreadinesse. @1666 Dr. Hare Rew. Wks. (1660) 24, 
I strongly pleaded my indie pesttion of body, and my in- 
preparation for any such work. 1779 Exiz. CARTER /eté. 
5 Dec. (1808) 11. 359 The awful siroke that hurried poor 
Lord Lyttelton from such a dreadful state of impreparation. 

+Impreparring, vdl. sb, Obs. rare—°. [f. Im-4 
+ PREPARING wil, sb.) = prec. 

1530 Patscr. 234 '1 Impreparyng, iupreparation. 

+Impre'sa. Ols, [orms: 6-7 impresa, -so, 
7 impreza, -prezza. [a. It. :wpresa \émpre‘za , 
undertaking, attempt, device, etc.:—Iate L. *zw- 
prensa: see Empnise, and cf. Empress sé.2, Iot- 
PRESE, IMPRESS 56.3, IMPRESSA }.] 

1. An emblem or devicc, usually accompanied by 


an appropriate motto (cf. quot. 1649). 

1689 GREENE Jenaphon (Arb.) 45 There was banding of 
such lookes, as euerie one imported as much as an mpreso. 
1598 Yoxc Diana 392 Making verses, impresas, and Ana- 
grammes of her Ione and name. 1602 Marston Ant. & 
Med. v. Wks. 1856 I. 55, 1 did send for you to drawe me a 
devise, an Imprezza, by Sinecdoche a Mott. 1637 Hey- 
woop Loml, Adirr. Wks. 1874 1V. 315 Every one of them 
expressing tbeir natures and conditions in the impresaes of 
their shields. @1649 Drum. or Hawtn. Dise. /presas 
Whks. (1711) 228 Though emblems and impresa’s sometimes 
seem like other,..the words of the emblem are only placed to 
declare the figures of the emblem; whereas, in an impresa, 
the figures express and illustrate the one part of the author's 
intention, and the word the other. 1653 Urqunart Raée- 
fais \. ix, The device or impresa of my Lord-Admiral, 

The sentence accompanying an emblem; 


hence, a motto, maxim, proverb. 

162z Matyxes Anc. Law Merch, 230 The Impresa, 
Sceptra fouent Artes, may better be attributed to common- 
weales or popular gouernments, than vnto Monarchies or 
Kingdomes. 1630 Bratuwait Lug. Gentlens. (1641) 78 
The Comicke Impreza : If wise, seeme not to know that 
which thou knowest. 164x R. Brooke Eng. Efisc. 1. iii. 
s For a Motto, and impreso, the Poets words,—4¢ gue nou 
JSecimus tpst [etc.). 

{| Impresario (impreza‘rio), Also erroneously 
impressario. [lt. zmfresarto the undertaker of 
any business, contractor, etc., f. zpresa: see prec.] 
One who organizes public entertainments; esf. the 
manager of an operatic or concert company. 

1746 H. Watrore Lett, to Sir H. Mann 5 Dec., We have 
operas..the Prince and Lord Middlesex /mpresarti. 1751 
/bid. 18 June, Impresario Holderness. 1821 Byron Juan iv. 
Ixxx, A troop going to act In Sicily—all singers..sold by the 
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impresario, 1878 Mortry in Fortx. Rev. Apr. 596 The 

Eduor, the impresario of men of letters, 1887 Epxa 
Lyatt Anieht-Frrant xix. (1889) 172 A man can't be ia 
himself impresario, singer, and business agent all at once. 

Imprescience (impri‘f'éus). [f. Iv-2+ Pue- 
SCIENCE.] Want of prescience or foreknowledge. 

a 1859 De Quincey /osth. Wks, (1851) 1. 235 note, Acqui- 
escing in total ventrine improvidence, imprescieuce, and 
selfish ease, 

Imprescribable (impr/skrai-bab'l,, a. [f. Im-2 
+ PRESCRIBABLE.) Imprescriptible. 

me Westm. Kev, Sept. 688 The ownership of land 
was by the Iaw of the islands [Orkney] reserved to the 
descendants of the original occupant, by an inalienable and 
imprescribable entail, . 

Imprescriptibility. rare. [f. next +-ITY. 
Cf. kk. tmprescripubilité (1732 in Watz.-Darm.).] 
The quality of being imprescriptible. 

21997 tr. Vattels Law of Nations (Webster 1828). 1806 
W. Tavyior in Aun. Rev. 1V. 263 The imprescriptibility of 
royal titles furm[s] no part of the law of nations. 

Imprescriptible (impr/skriptib’'l),a. Also 
6inpre-,7 impree-. fa. K .ziprescriptible (16tlic.), 
f. rm (Im- 2) + preseripiiile IResCuipTiBLe.] Not 
snbject to prescription; that cannot in any circum- 
stances be legally taken away or abandoned; esp. 
in ¢mpreseriptible right’s. 

_ 1§63°87 Foxe oJ. & JZ, (15,6) 330/1 The said lawe is called 
inpreseriplible ; for that it is Jas fiscé. 1671 F. Puit.urs 
Keg. Necess. 305 ‘Those things which were granted or given 
in sigue of subjection are imprescriptble. 179: Paine 
Rights of een (ed. 4} 117 ‘The natural aud imprescriptible 
rights of man ... are liberty, property, security, and 1esisi- 
ance of oppression, 1884 W. J. Courtuorr aiddison i. 3 
The author of any ideal creation .. has an imprescriptible 
property in the fame of his work. 

[lence Imprescri'ptibly adv, 

1807 Coxe slustria (Jod.), lmprescriplibly vested in the 
church. ; 

+Impre’se, iimprese. (/s. Also 6 ym- 
preze, 6-7 imprease, 7 impreze. [a. abs. F. zm- 
prese (1562 in Godefroy), ad. It. rpresa ImpuEs..] 

1, A devicc, cmblem: =IMPRESA 1. 

1588 Frauncr Lawiers Log. P ij, Hieroglyphikes, and 
Italian Impreses. 1589 /’asguil’s Ket. 10 Scutchions, 
Emblems, Impreases, stYange trickes, and deuises. 1§90 
R. W. Vhree Lords London (N.', Vhat for his ympreze 
gives queene Junoes bird. 1604 Epmoxps Obsery. Crsar's 
Comm, Vi. vil, II. 60 An Imprese with a circle, and a hand 
with a sharpe stile pointing towards the center with this 
motto; //ic labor, hoc opus. 1667 Mitton 2”, L. 1%. 35 
Emblazon‘d Shields, Impreses quaint. 

2. A motto: =IMPRESA 2. 

_ 1614 R. Witkinson J'aire Serm. 73 fch dien, the word or 
imprease of the English prince. 1635 DRatuHwait dread. 
Pr.u. 44 But whence the cause? eye the impreze, and it 
willinforme thee. c1811 Lava MJelanch. Tailors Wks. 1818 
11.186 The heautiful motto which formed the modest imprese 
of the shield. 

Sig, 21659 Lady Alimony u. iii, Your choice has crown'd 
me; Nor shall track of time Raze out that Impreze which 
your free assent Ias here ingraven. 

licence + Impre'sed ///. a., furnished with an 
imprese. 

isso R. W. Three Lords London (N.), Their shields 
ymiprez'd with gilt copertiments. 

Impreso, variant of IMpReEsa. 

Impress (i'mpres), 54.1 Also 6-7 impresse, 
(6 empresse). [f. Impress v.! Formerly also 
stressed rwipre-sss see quot. 1627 and Johnson.] 

1. The act of impressing or stamping; the 
‘stamp’ (ef anything) ; concr. a mark or indenta- 
tion made by pressure, esp. one produced by a seal 
or stamp. 

1592 Vobody & Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1. 
354 Abasing of thy Soveraignes Coyne, And traitrous im- 
presse of our Kingly seale. 1627 May Lucan vi. (1631) 14 
Stamp’d his coines impresse In gold. x Wants /lore 
Lyr., ' Father, how wide thy glory shines’, The Labour of 
thy Hands, Or Impress of tby Feet. 1834 Mrvwin dugler 
in Wales 1. 62 Bluish marks, .as if made by the impress of 
the fingers. 1876 Humenreys Coin-Coll, Man, iv. 37 The 
reverse is incused with the impress of an amphora. 

+b. Acast, mould. O6s. rare. 

1695 Woopwarp Wat. //ist, Earth ww. (1723) 204 Having 
taken the Impresses of tbe Insides of these Shells, 

¢c, =I PRINT; impression. 

1877 W. Boyp Descr. Model News. vi, *Tis a shi 
octavoed,—handy; Fit in paper; impress clear. 
Symonos Renaiss. /t., Cath. React, (1898) VII. ix. 
Seven of his most important works .. bore the impress 
Paris and Venice. one p . 

2. fig. ®. Characteristic or distinctive mark; 
special character or quality stamped upon anythin 

tsgo GREENE A/ourn, Garnt, (1616) 58, 1 counted expe 
the empresse of a Gentleman. 1599 Kyp Solyman 

Perseda 1. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 261 The fiery Spaniar 
bearing in his face ‘The impress of a noble warrior. 16 
Featiy Clavis Myst. xvii. 218 Holinesse to God is the 
impresse of the regenerate. 1691 Ray Creation 11, (1692) 
148 ‘Chey tnerefore who through the contrary Vices do 
deface and blot out tbis natural Character and Impress. 
1832 Downes Le/t. Cont. Countries 1. 134 Of all the Swiss 
towns I have yet seen, Lucerne bears most strongly the 
impress of the middle ages. 1875 Lyett /’rinc. Geol. 1. 
1, xii. 235 The physical sciences .. always bear the impre-s 
of the places where they began to be cultivated. 

b. An impression upon the mind or senses. Now 


rare. 
sgt SHAKS. Tsvo Gent. 1. ii. 6 This weake impresse of 
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Loue, is as a figure Trenched in ice. 165: Jer. Taytor 
Serm. for Year 1. ¥p. Ded., Hearing is so effective an 
instrument of conveying impresses and images. 1691 Ray 
Creation 1. (1692) 119 Osly passive to the Instincts and Im- 
presses thereof upon them. 1856 Kaxe Arct. Expt.l. xvi. 
191 Some painful impress of solitary danger..kept them 
closing up continually. 

+c. An expression of. Obs. 

1641 Hinpe ¥. Bruen xxiii, 71 He. .writ it with his owne 
hand, to set it forth as an impresse of his chief desire. 

3. Comb., as impress copy, a copy of writting, 
taken by pressttre; a preSs-copy. 

1885 Pall Alall G.5 May 6/1 We use .. the .. Remington 
‘Type-writer, by which several legible copies can be printed 
by the aid of carbon paper, and also water impress Copies. 

Impress (impres), 54.7 Now rare, [f. It 
press v.42 Formerly stressed rmpre‘ss: so in 
Bailey, Johnson, Ash.] Impressment; eitforeed 
service in the army or navy. ; 
160z Suaks. //am. 1. i. 75 Such impresse of Ship-wrights, 
whose sore T'aske Do's not diuide the Sunday from the 
weeke, 1506 — And. § Cl. ut. vii. 37 Your Marriners are 
Militers [muleteers}], Reapers, people Ingrost by, swift 
Impresse. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 5 ®9 Our regiments 
would soon be filled without the reproach or cruelty of an 
impress. 1803 .Vavad Chron. IX. 420 We are all much 
alarmed.. with a military impress. 1832 Marrvat WV. Forster 
xiii, He conld not prevail upon himself to accept a berth 
which was not protected froin the impress. _ . 

b. attrib., as zuipress-officer, -service; impress- 
gang = Press-Ganc (Craig 1847). 

1780 Gentil. Alag. 1. 442 An impress officer. thought it a 
fine opportunity to pick up some useful hands to serve his 
Majesty. /d/d. 443 The trial. .[of] a captain and lieutenant 
of the impress-service, or an action for illegally impressing 
and imprisoning the plaintiff. 1830 H. Crow Jem, g2, 
1 have always considered the impress service as a thousand 
tines worse than any negro trade whatever. 

Impress (impres), 50.3 Obs. exc. //ist, [var. 
of Imprese, through association with Impress 56.1 ; 
cf. IMPRESSA as erroneous var. of Impress. In 
16-17th c. also zuepre'ss.] 

]. An emblem, device: =ImPRESA J. 

1623 Shaks.’s Rich. //, wt. i. 25 From mine owne Win- 
dowes torne my Ilousehold Coat, Raz’d out my Impresse 
]Qes. imprese]. 1694 PAI. Trans. XVIII. 38 These assumed 
the Name of /uvestigantes, with an Hound for their Im- 
press, and Westigia ustrat, for their Motto. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 398 Vheir shields broken, their impresses 
defaced. 1868 Cussans fer. ix. 133 The Impress belonged 
exclusively to the Knight's person. 

+ 2. A motto, sentence: =IMPRESA 2. Ods. 
-161r1 Corvat Crudities 303 This impresse is written ouer 
the dore in great letters. 1688 KR. Hotme Armoury i. 
v. 253/2 Sentences are .. of the Learned termed a Period, 
VYext, Aphorism, Axiome, Impress, Motto. 

+Impress, sd.4 Obs. [Variant of Ispresr s/.1] 
1. Money advaneed, pay in advanee: = Ix- 
PREST 56.1 : 

1600 EF. Drount tr. Couestaggio 28 He gave them im- 
presse, and tbey remained for his service. 1633 1, Srarrorp 
Pac. Hib. wi. xii. (1810) 597 Hee had received eight hundred 
ducketsimpresse. 

b. adérib., as tmpress-money, carnest-money. 

1617 Morvson /¢in. 1. 273 [They] had taken impresse 
money from the King of Spaine. 1726 SHervorxe Joy, 
round World 11757) 38 Endeavouring to force them from 
Gravesend, before they had received their river pay, and 
impress money. 

%. A charge madc upon the pay of a naval officer 
who has not satisfaetorily accounted for ptblic 
money advanced to him (cf. Impress v.83 2), 

1803 Netson 12 july in Nicolas Disp, (1845) V. 132 That 
the simple receipt from the Captain of the Ship. .may be a 
sufficient Voucher for the disbursement of such inoney, and 
a full discharye from any impress against me. 

+Impre'ss, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. tmpress-us, 
pa. pple. of zmprimcre to Itpress.] Impressed. 
Impress spectes (Schol.L. zmpressa species): cf. 
Impressep ppl. a.! quot. 1704. 

1704 Norns Adeal World 11, vii. 335 These species are 
gross and material by way of distinction from those express 
species which are spiritualized. ‘Vhese fpress species of 
bodies must then be little bodies. 

Impress (impre’s), v.! Also 4-6 in-, 4-7 im- 
presse, 5-6 impreise. [f. L. zpress-, ppl. stem of 
tmprimére,f.im- (Im-1!) + premére to press (whence 
also obs. I°. ¢ypresser). Vartly answering in sense 
to OF. empresser to press, press or crowd upon, 
erush, print: cf. Empress v.]} 

- I. “rans. To impress a thing ov, wpon, 12, into 
something else. 

1. To apply with pressure; to press (a thing 
upon another) so as to leave a mark; to produce 
by pressure (a mark ov, + #7 some substance) ; to 
imprint, stamp. 

©1374 Cuaucer Bocth. v. inet. iv. 130 (Camb. MS.) The 
notes and the figures Inpressed in manere of matere. 14.. 
Circumcision in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 99 In oure forhede 
when we Jesus impresse. 1590 Spenser /*.Q. 11. xii. 33 
Albe the wound were nothing deepe imprest. 1607 SHaks. 
Cor. y. vi. 108 This Curre.. Who weares my stripes imprest 
ypon him. 1667 Mutton P. Z. 1v. 150 Fairest fruit .. On 
whicb the Sun more glad impress'd his beams. 1700 Dry- 
DEN Meleager & Atalanta 219 The conquering chief his 
foot imprest On the strong neck of that destructive beast. 
1784 Cowrrr fash t. 280 Not all its pride secures The grand 
retreat from injuries impress'd By rural carvers, who with 
knives deface Tbe pannels. 1816 SHELLEY A /astor 515 Ile 
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did impress On the green moss his tremulous step. 1856 
Srantey Sinai § Fal, i. (1858) 54 The foot-mark on the 
rock .. pointed out..as impressed by his dromedary or 
mule. 1898 Ves 25 Aug. 2,6 A signature impressed with 
a rubber stainp, 

Jig. 1649 J. Evitstone tr. Behmen’s Episé. i. § 39 Faith 
. -receiveth Christ into it selfe; it doth impress him into its 
hunger, with his heavenly flesh and blood. 

2. a. fig. With immaterial object: esp. (in modern 
use) To ‘stamp’ (a eharaeter or quality) for any- 
thing. Also ref. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxiv. 70 The ymage 
that first is impressid in tothe sowle is most likely to abiden. 
1586 A. Day Aug. Secretary 1. (1625) 66 He is yet very 
greene .. pliable to whatsoever may be impressed in him. 
1667 Mitton /?, Z. x1, 182 Nature first gave Signs, imprest 
On Bird, Beast, Aire. 1791 Mrs. RapciirFe Now. Forest 
i, The image of virtue, which Nature had impressed upon 
his heart. 1867 H. Macmitian Drble Teach. xiii. (1870) 254 
A beautiful character impresses itself upon the very features 
of the body. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. 121 The 
superstition. .that a use and direction, once impressed upon 
property by a founder, must be obeyed for ever, 

b. “ransf. To produce or commenicatc (motion), 
exert (force), etc. by pressure. Const. on, upon. 

1717 J. Keitt Anim. G:con. (1738) 75 That Motion, which 
..Wwas impressed on the Coats of the Arteries by the Systole 
of the Heart. 1765 A. Dickson 7?'reat. Agric. (ed. 2) 209 
The force impressed upon a ship by the wind. 1875 LYELL 
Princ, Geol. 1. 1. xx. 492 Movements..impressed on a wide 
expanse of ocean. 1879 ‘THomson & Tait Nat, Pil, 1.1. 
§ 262 A horse towing a boat on a canal is dragged back- 
wards by a force equal to that which he impresses on the 
towing-rope forwards, ’ 

3. fig. Yo imprint (an idea, ete.) ov (+ 77, fo) 
the mind; to eause to take firm mental hold; to 
enforce, urge (a rule of condtet, etc.) 07 another. 

1374 Cuaucer Troylus . 1322 (1371) Yn good herte it 
mot som ronbe iimpresse, To here and se be giltless in dis- 
tresse. ¢1goo Maunvey. (1839) xxix. 295 ‘hou scholdest 
thenke and impresse it in thi mynde, that nothing is inmor. 
talle. xg00-zo Dunbar /’oems xi. 39 Sadlye in thy hart 
inpres Quod tu in cinerem reuerteris, 1590 Spenser /*. Q. 
u. xi. 5 So fowle and ugly, that exceeding feare ‘Their 
visages imprest, when they approached neare. /dfd. 111. iv. 
49 So deepe the deadly feare of that foule swaine Was 
earst impressed in her gentle spright. 1649 J. ELustoxe 
tr, Behmen's Hpist. i. § 39 Yhat a man impresseth (or 
imagineth in his minde) to himselfe, that Christ is deade for 
his sinnes. a1z11 Kes Divine Love Wks. (1838) 238 Impress 
on my heart sotender a sense of thy sufferings. 1776 GipBon 
Deel, & F. xi. (1869) I. 225 A few such examples impressed 
asalutary consternation. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. x, 1 am 
sure you will impress upon your children the necessity of 
attaching themselves to it early in life. 1863 Geo. Evior 
Komofa \t. xxi, Vhis man had a power .. of impressing his 
beliefs on others. 

+4. To print, make a typographical ‘impression’ 
of. Obs. (Complemental adjunet usually absent.) 

1508 Fisuer 7 Pett. 7's. Prol., | haue put the sayd sermons 
in wrytynge for to be impressed. 1533.94. ’apers, Hen. V112, 
1. 413 That the same Acte may be impressed, transunied, 
and set up on every churche dore in Englonde. 1658 
J. Kitior in Gosp. in New Eng. (1659) 4 Let him .. work 
under the Colledg Printer, in impressing the Bible in the 
Indian language. 1779-81 Jounson L. P., Pope Wks. 1V. 
22 Lintot impressed the same pages upon a small Folio, 

IL. trans. To impress a thing with, by some 
instrument, Or as an instrument does. 

5. To exert pressure upon; to press; to mark 
(a thing) by means of pressure, esp. with a stamp, 
scal, etc. Const. wath. 

With quot. 1667 cf. Impression sé. 5. 

1588 Suaks. L. £. £. 11. i. 236 His hart like an Agot with 
your print impressed. 1605 — AZacé. vy. viii. 10 As easie 
may’st thou the intrenchant Ayre With thy keene Sword 
inipresse. 1667 Mitton ?’, £. 1v. 558 As a shooting Starr 
In autumn thwarts the night, when vapors fir'd Impress the 
Air. 1725 Braptey fam. Dict. s.v. Shepherd, In impress- 
ing the Back near the Hips, if the Sheep does not bend, 
he judges ’em to be Sound and Strong. 1791 Mrs. Ran- 
curFe Kom, Forest viii, The Marquis seizing her hand, 
inipressed it with kisses. 1874 L. Srernen Hours in 
Library (1892) I. vi. 200 The ring..was impressed with the 
seal ofthe Prophet. ~ : 

b. To stamp, imprint, invest w7h a character, 
quality, etc. 

1814 Cary Dante, Paradise xv. 75 That mortal, who was 
at his birth imprest So strongly from this star. 1838 
Lytton Alice 1. ii, The words were impressed with a wild and 
melancholy depth of feeling. 1868 Giapstone Juv. Afunds 
ii. (1869) 33 he people of Attica .. had long been impressed 
with a markedly Pelasgian character. 1884 Law Times 
Rep. L. 374/1 Real property .. impressed .. with an implicd 
trust for sale. 

+e. Tosubjeet to perne forte et dure: see Press 
v. Obs, 


1651 W. G, tr. Cowel’s Inst. 273 In cases of Felony, he 
shall be impressed, viz. he shall be committed to the Prison 
.. where .. being stripped naked, he shall be laid upon the 
bare ground .. and his Arms and Legs pulled out by four 
ropes. hee shall be stretched out upon his back: Then .. 
hee shall have so great a weight of Iron or Stone faid upon 
his Breast as hee is able to beare. 

6. To produce a deep effect or impression on the 
mind or feelings of; to affect or influence strongly. 
Usually said of the instrument. 

1736 Butter Anal., Nat. Virtue Wks. 1874 1. 328 Brute 
Creatures are impressed and actuated by various instincts 
and propensions. 1772 Mackenzie Alan World 1. i. (1823) 
420 He had come to that period of life when men are most 
apt to he impressed with appearances. 1846 Dickens Le?, 
to Wills 4 Mar., The letter ..does not impress me favourably. 
185r Rusxin Sfones Ven, 1, 1 could not but be solemnly 
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impressed by the appearance of a circular temple. 1886 
Gurney, etc. Phanutasms of Living 1. 568 A man is tele- 
pathically impressed to conjure up his father’s image. 
absol. 1823 Byron Yuan xu. |xix, Novelties please less 
than they impress. 
b. To affect (a person) strongly wz¢h an idea. 

1786 Burne IV, Hastings Wks. 1842 11. 131 To impress 
all the neighbouring princes .. with an ill opinion of the 
faith, honour, and decency of the British nation. 1804 
Netson 1 Feb. in Nicolas /is/, (1845) V. 400 Impressed 
with the importance of this service..I felt justified..in 
ordering the Frigates to proceed immediately. 1838 Tittrt: 
WALL Greece xliv. V. 349 Some pains had been taken to 
impress the Athenian ambassadors with the same belief. 
1878 J. W. Evswortu /atrod. Braithwatt's Strappado 26 
Men .. impressed with an indignant scorn against unclean- 
ness. Afod. He tried to impress me with his importance. 

+ IIL. zutr. 7. To press in; to press or throng 
about. Ods. 

1386 Cuaccrr Merch. T. 334 Heigh fantasye and curious 
bisynesse Fro day to day gan in the soule impresse Of 
Ianuarie aboute his mariage. 1412z-z0 Lypc. Chron. Troy 
1. v, rhe people ne wolde cesse Aboute them to gather and 
impreise. ¢ 1480 Crt. of Love cxx, More and nore impressen 
gan the dent Of Loves dart, while I beheld her face. 

{fence Impre‘ssing vd/. sb.1 and ppl. a. [m- 
pressing cylinder in a printing-machine : see quot. 

1530 Patscr. 234/r Impressyng or printyng of a boke, 
impression. 1748 E. Exsxine Serm. Wks. 1871 LIT. 351 
The eye is an impressing organ; what we see with our 
eyes leaves an impression upon our minds. 1822 Sfeci/. 
Patent No. 4640 Applegath 2 Applying the ink to the form 
of types, plates, or blocks, partly on one side of the impress- 
ing or printing cylinder, and partly on the other side. 

Impress (impre's), v.? [f. Int-1 + Press v.”, 
in saitie sense. 

The latter, before the end of the 16th c., was evidently felt 
as the same wordeAs Press z.! to subject to pressure or force, 
which easily led to a use of twpress, as if to ‘ press in’, 
‘ press into service ’.] . . 

trans, To levy or furnish (a force) for milttary or 
naval servicc, to enlist; sfec. to compel (men) to 
serve in the army or navy (in recent use, only the 
latter); to foree authoritatively into service. 

1596 Suaks. 1 //e, /V,1. i. 21 Vnder whose blessed Crosse 
We are impressed and ingag’d to fight. 1605 — A/acd. 1v. 
i. 95 Who can impresse the Forrest, bid the ‘Tree Vnfixe his 
earth-bound Root? 1652-62 HEvVLINn Cosmogr. tv. (1682) 123 
The Inhabitants being able to impress 280 Horse for pre- 
sent service. 1679-88 Sec». Serv. Aloney Chas. & Fas. 
(Camden) 31 To Capt John ‘Vyrwhite, for money hy him dis- 
bursed for impressing 118 seamen for his said Majesties 
service, 1706 Puictirs, Yo /npress Soldiers or Seamen, to 
compel them to enter into the Publick Service. 1803 Naval 
Chron. 1X. 335 Yesterday sailed the Diamond .. to impress 
men. 1835 Marryat Jac, Faithf xliv, The seamen are 
impressed by force, the soldiers are entrapped by other 
means even more discreditable. 

b. To take or seize by authority for royal or 
public service. 

1749 J. Pote IVtudsor Castle 33 Commissioned to provide 
Stone, Timber, Lead, Iron and all other necessaries for the 
work and to impress Carriages for their conveyance to 
Windsor. 1755 Wasuincton /ef/. Writ. 1889 I. 194, I im- 
pressed his wageuns, and compelled him by force to aspist in 
this work. 1863 II. Cox /ystét. 11. viii. 715 Commissions... 
authorizing clifferent officers to impress both men and ships 
for the Royal service. 1875 Stupss Const. Hist. 11. xv. 
288 The chief captain was empowered to impress men, ves- 
sels, victuals, and arms, paying however reasonable prices. 

ce. In various fig. and ¢ransf. senses: To enlist, 
foree, or take tnto some service, press (a thing) into 
serviec in argument, ete. 

1657 W. Morice Coena guasi Kou Diat. vi. 314 How few 
uncase and impresse their pens against the enemies of our 
common faith. @1680 Butter Kew. (1759) 11. 194 He as- 
sumes a Privilege to impress what ‘Text of Scripture he 
pleases for his own Use. 1779 Mackenzie Afirror No. 12 
P 13 The toyman’s little fainily of plaything figures.. whom 
le had impressed into the service. 1825 7. JEFFERSON 
A utobiog. Wks. 1859 1.108, | then meant. .to withdraw from 
political life, into which I had been impressed by the cir- 
cumstances of the times. 1832 Ht. Martineau /redad iii. 
43 Dan proceeded. .to impress into his temporary service a 
horse which grazed in the neighbourhood. 1860 Dickens 
Uncomm, Frav. ix, They had impressed a small school .. 
to assist in the performances. 1869 IarraR Fam. Speech 
ii. 42 H pisuess into the service of which Philology was 
impressed, 

lence Impre‘ssing v/. 56.2 

1641 in Rushw. A/és/. Codd. 1. (1692) I. 458 A Bill for 
Impressing of Souldiers. 1705 Koyal Proclam. in Lond. 
Gaz, No. 4186/3 Officers Imployed in Impressing. 

att#ib, 1863 Alorn. Star 17 Dec. 5/6 The impressing 
agent has gone around. 

+Impress, v.3 Obs. rare. 
Imprest v1: cf. Inpress 56.4] 

1. “rans. To advance (money): = Iwerest v.t 1, 

1665 Eve.yn Diary 19 Mar., £5000 impressed for the 
service of the sick and wounded prisoners. 1819 Rers 
Cyel. s.v. Auditor, All monies impressed to any man for the 
king's service. 

2. To charge with a deduction (the pay of an 
officer) in respect to public moneys or storcs not 
accounted for by him: see Impress sé.4 2. 

1803 NeEtson 12 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845) V, I .. beg 
that their Lordships will exoncrate then from the charge, 
and direct the Victualling Board not to impress their 
Accounts. 

+ Impre’ssa!. Erroneous form of Intrresa (cf. 
IMPRESS 56.3). ; 

a1586 Siwney Arcadia (1622) 57 The Impressa in the 
shield, was a heauen full of starres, with a speech. 1656 
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Eart Mons. Advt. fr. Parnass. 410 The Impressa which 
he bore in his chief Standard, which was a writing Pen. 

+ Impre'ssa’. Irroncous f. Impress sé.) 2a). 

1628 Fertuam Nesolzes u, xix. 60 Surely, the Soule hath 
the reliqu’d Impressa’s of diuine Vertue still .. left within 
her, 1647 Case Aingd. 6, 1 observe now an Impressa of 
divine glory and excellency in many of their Practises. 

Impre‘ssable, a. rare. [f. lyrress v.27 + 
-ABLE.] Liable to be impressed into service. 

1865-6 H. Puiturs Amer. Paper Curr. 11. 83 Wagons 
+-[were] made inpressable for the use of the army. 

Impressed (impre'st), #/. a.) [f. lLupress v,1 
+-ED!,] ‘That is pressed or forced in, stainped 
upon something ; stamped, marked by pressure or 
with impressions; in Zoo/. and #ot., having an 
appearance of being stamped in; stink in, depressed. 

a1420 Hoccieve Ve Ree. Princ. 644, 1 hertles was ay 
thurghe myne impressede drede. 1704 Norris /deal World 
1. vil. 349 Which species .. because they are imprinted by 
the objects they come from upon the outward senses, are 
therefore in their first state called impressed species, images, 
or phantoms. 1826 Kirpy & Sr Automol. 1V. 284 (naurate 

. when striz or other impressed parts have a metallic 
splendour. 1845 Linotry Sch. Bot. v. (1858) 58 Seeds 
angular, impressed, brown speckled. 1854 Woopw arp J/o/- 
dusca 1. 216 Shell smooth or plaited, dorsal valve frequently 
impressed. 1876 Vait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc. ti. (ed. 2) 28 
Change of motion is proportional to the impressed force. 

Hence Impre‘ssedly (-édli, adv., in an im- 
pressed manner. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adu. Learn, ww. ii. \R. Suppl. 
s. v. Maluctssation', Penetrating and insinuating remedies 
--convay more easily and impressedly the virtue thereof, 

Impressed impre'st), p//.a.2 [f IMenkss 2.° 
+-Eb!,) Enlisted; compelled to serve. 

1605 Snaks. Lear viii. 51 To..turne our imprest l.aunces 
in our eics Which do command them. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat, (1852) 1. 573 You subject the impressed inan to 
the same severities as the volunteer. 1803 aval CAron, 
IX. 417 Volunteers and impressed men from thie fleet. 

Impressibility (impresibi'liti). Also -ability. 
[f. next: see -1Ty.] 

The quality of being impressible. 

w7sitr. Pernettis Philos, Lett. Phystog. Xxxiii, 229 They 
[blue eyes} are sure Signs of a tender Impressibihty and 
sympathising Disposition, 1811 W. Taycor in Menthly Rev. 
LXV. 12 When the change of scene had restured the im- 
pressability: (may we cull it?) of his senses [etc.]. 1860 W. 
Couns Wom. White (1861) 135 She seems to have parted 
with all her tenderness and all her impressibility. 1875 
Juvons Money v. 40 /inpresstbility,..the capacity of a sub- 
stance to receive such an impression ., as shall establish its 
character as current money, ‘ 

b. A specimen or example of the impressible. 

1820 Examiner No. 642. 495/1 (They) are all that fairy 
land can do for us. They are for younger impressibilities. 

Impressible (impre'sib'), @. [f Impress v.! 
(or L. ¢mpress- ppl. stem) + -1BLE.) Capable of 
being impressed; a. Sensitive to impressions ; 
susceptible, impressionable; b. That can be im- 
pressed on something. 

1626 Bacon Sy/a § 846 The Differences of Impressible 
and Not Impressible, Figurable and Not Figurahle, .. are 
Plebeian Notions. 1681 GLanvi Sadducismusy 1726)18 An 
heightened and obstinate Fancy hath a great Influence upon 
impressible Spirits. 1780 Cowrer /’rogr. Err. 355 Lhe 
mind impressihle and soft with ease Imhihes and copies 
what she hears and sees, 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 11. App. 
xi, 405 The instruments became very impressible to artificial 
elevation of temperature. 1874 Mottrey Barneveld 11. 
xxii. go4 Impressible, emotional, and susceptive, he had 
been accused of infirmity of purpose. me 

Heuce Impre‘ssibleness, impressibility ; Im- 
pre'ssibly a/v., in an impressible manner. (In 
recent Dicts.} 

Impressing: see-under IMPRESS vés.l and 2. 

Impression (impre‘fan), sb. Also 4-3 en-, 
Rin-. fa. KF. swpression (13th c.), ad. L. tmpres- 
stou-em (in classical L. common only in the sense 
of ‘irruption, onset, attack’, but used by Cicero 
for ‘emphasis’ and ‘mental impression’, and in 
later L. for ‘action of impressing or stamping’), 
n. of action from zmfprizmeére (ppl. stem zmpress-) ; 
see IMPRESS 7!) 

1. The action or process of impressing, in various 
senses: esp. a. The action involved in the pressure 
of one thing upon or into the surface of another ; 
also, the effect of this. 

1444 Pot, Poems \Rolls) 11. 218 Stable in the eyr is noon 
inpressioun, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 34a/2 We ought to 
here the crosse of Jhesu cryst .. in the mouth hy confession 
..and in the vysage by contynuelimpression. 1§90 SPENSER 
F. Q. in. vi. 8 The fruitfull seades Of all things liuing, 
through impression Of the sunheames.. Doe life conceiue. 
isg2 SHAks. Ven. & Ad. 566 What wax so frozen but dis- 
solves with tempering, And yields at last to every light 
impression? 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 505 Signa. 
tures of Naturesowne impression. 1793 Beppoes Cadculus 
175 The heart does not contract itself immediately upon the 
first impression of the blood. 1817 Coreripce Biog. Lit. 
63 In any given perception there is a something which has 
been communicated to it (the mind] hy an impact. or an 
impression ab extra. 1875 Jowetr P/a/o (ed. 2) III]. 596 
The creation of the world is the impression of order on a 
previously existing chaos. 

+b. A charge, onset, attack, assault. Ods. 

1402 Hoccieve Let. Cupid 233 Suche is the force of myn 
impressyon That sodenly I felle can hir host. 1577-87 
HowixsHep Chron, 1. 25 1 They were not able to susteine 
the violent impression of the armed men, and so fled. 1613 
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Percuas Pilerintage (1614) 630 The Duke of Avero, with 
his Portugals, madea great impression into the Mores host. 
1750 Jounson Rambler No. 21 > 5 Elephants .. by the vio- 
lence of their impression .. often threw the Sey. into 
disorder. 1999 1.. KeitH 9 July in Nicolas Disp, Nelson 
(i845) LIT. 414 uote, The Enemy have no intention of 
attempting an impression on the Island of Sicily. 

+e. Oppression (so OF. zmpresston). Obs. rare. 

¢1470 Harpinc Chron, cxxvut. iv, Euery lorde .. spoyled 
other... By greate impression and cruell sore raunson. 

d. The impact or shock of any atmospheric or 
physical force. ? Obs. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late oy. Introd. (1711) 22 To line them 
with the skins of Beasts, thereby to keep out the sharp 
impressions of the air. 2722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. ix. 
168 He is in danger from falls, and all impressions of vio- 
lence. 1799 Kirwan Geod. /iss. 69 ‘The traces of a violent 
shock or impression from the south are as yet perceptible 
inwany countries. 1820 Scoresuy dice. Arctic Neg. I. 330 
{When a cold wind rises} the most hardy cannot conceal 
their uneasiness under its first impressions. 

+e. In clocution or metie : A stress, emphasis. 

1643 Mitton Divorce nu. vin, To you he wrote this precept 
». Which (to you must be read with an impression, 1824 
L. Murray Aug, Gram. ed. 5) 1. 983 The intermixture of 
Pyrrhi-s and Spondees; in which, two impressions in the 
one foot make up for the want of one in the other. 

2. A mark produced upon any surface by pres- 
sure, esp. by the ajplication of a stamp, scal, ete. 
Hence, any depression, indentation, etc. such as 
would result from pressure; alsu, the figure pro- 
duced-by stamping or sealing ; a cast, mould, copy. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvi. \xxiv. (Bodl. MS), He 
findeb mater more able and obedient to his worchinge be 
more noble impression he prente’ percin. c 1430 Lyvc. Jin, 
Poems (Per y Soc.) 51 Of crosse nor pile there 1s no recluse, 
Prynte nor impressioun in all thy seynt-warye. 1592 Davirs 
Amauort, Soul xi ii, When a Seal in Wax Iinpression 
makes. 1607 lorsen. /ourf Beasts (1638 95 The horns 
like a rams.. with beaten notches or impre sions. 1699 
Dawrizk Foy. 11, i. 103 The Impression in the Sand, 
seemed much like the Track of a Cow 1713 Brrkrity 
Lylas & Phil, un, Wks. 1871 1. 946 As a seal (1s suid) to 
make an impression upon wax. 1756 C. Lucas Ass. Waters 
I11. 2;6 Impressions of fishes, and someirmes of fern .. are 
often found. 1851-6 Woopwarp JMod/xsca 276 Shell..with 
a long and prominent ligament. and two adductor unpres- 
sions. 1883 C. J. Wits Word. Persia 84 {He} breathes on 
his seal, and presses it firmly against the paper... A very 
clear impression is thus prodi:ced. 

Jig. 1576 Fiemine Panopl. Epist.372 \gnoraunce..maketh 
him unmeete metall for the impressions of vertue. « 1600 
Suaxs. Soun. cxii, Your loue and pittie doth th’'impression 
fill, Which vulgar scandall stampt upon my brow. 1784 
Cowrrer 7ask vi. 983 If it bear The stamp and clear mn- 

ression of good sense. 1847 Prescott /’erm (1850) II. 357 
ih his young and tender age he was to take the impression 
of those into whose society he was thrown. 

+b. (See quot.and cf. sense 1, quot. 1453.) Obs. 

1613 Purcuas Piler. (1614) 300 The impression or signe of 
peace, which is done with bringing both hands over the face. 

+e. A mark, trace, indication. Oés. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614 671 For the Ethiopian 
names or crosses .. slaves .. might leave such impre sions, 
1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 81 Time hath left now no iinpressions 
of lis barbarous labour. 1658 Sir T. browse //ydriot. 1. 
(1736) 8 Bones..with fresh Impressions of their Combustion. 

+d. fig. Stamp: creation; hence, rank. Obs. 

A French usage; with quot. 1639 cf. D’Aubigné ua mar- 
guis de la nouvelle impression Lituré. 

1639 Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 50 A gentle- 
man of the new impression. 1677 Gout. benice 23 “Tisevery 
day to be seen in Venice, Noblemen of the last impression 
do marry Ladies of the first. 

3. The process of printing. Now rave. 

1s09 Hawes Past. Pleas. xiv. (Percy Soc.) 220 Go, little 
boke ! I praye God the save From misse metryng by wrong 
impression. 1577-87 Harrison £ug/aud 1. x. in /folinshed 
44 At such time as I first attempted to commit this booke 
to the impression. 1602 T. Fitznersert A fol. Pref. 1b, 
This Apology being written .. and made ready for the print 
.. it seemed good .. to stay the impression of i1, vntil (etc.]. 
1794 Giss0n Wein, Misc. Wks. 1814 1. 260 The impression 
of the fourth volume had consumed three months. 1837-9 
Hatram “fist. Lit. 1.1. iii. $73. 193 The number of scholars 
was still not sufficient to repay the expenses of impression. 

b. The result of printing; a print taken from 
type or from an engraving or the like; a printed 
copy. 

1559 Primer in Priv. Prayers (1851 114 Neither to sel nor 
hye of any other impressions than suche as shal he Printed 
by the sayde Richard. 1589 Nasue Ded. Greene's Wenaphon 
(Arb.) 10 Euerie priuate Scholler .. beganne to vaunt their 
smattering of Latine, in English Impressions. 1613 Pur- 
cuas Pilgrimage (1614) 438 They print .. the letters not 
being therein set hackeward, that in the impression they 
may appeare forward. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. /udia & P. 20 
Bundles of Characters tied together to Ape Printing. What 
they make their Impression on, I cannot inform you. 1821 
Craic Leet. Drawing vii. 381 He rubs the plate over with 
printing ink, as if an impression were about to be taken. 
1832 Bassace Econ. Wann. xi. (ed‘ 3) 72 Coloured impres- 
sions of leaves upon paper may be made hya kind of surface 
printing, 1869 Mrs. Heaton A. Diver u. iti, (1881) 215 
Very early impressions of Direr’s engravings are seldom 
now to be met with, ; 

c. The printing of that number of copies (of a 
book, etc.) which forms one issue of it; ‘ one course 
of printing ‘ (J.); hence, the aggregate of copies 
thus printed ; see EpiTIon 3 b. 

Sometimes distinguished from ‘edition’, as an unaltered 
reprint from standing type or plates; but often used as a 
more general term including hoth ‘edition’ and ‘ reprint’: 
cf. quot. 1891. 

1570-87 Foxe A. § AV. (1684) III. 594 The Copy of which 
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Dispensation .. is exemplified in our first Impression. 1592 
Nasue ??, Peuilesse (ed. 2) 2 You write to mee my booke is 
hasting to the second impression. 1652 CoLLInces Caveat 
Sor I'rof. (1653) A1ij lb, 6000 of his bouks being sold, if 1500 
be allowed to an Impression. 1774 Warton //ist. Eng. 
Poetry xix. I. 19 Of this translation there were six impres- 
sions before the year 1601, 1891 Aildiog. Cat. Alacmillan's 
Publications Pref. 5 After careful consideration the Pub- 
lishers decided to descrihe asan Edition an impression from 
type set up afresh either with or without alteration and read 
for press by a proof-reader. An impression from standing 
type or from Stereotype or Electrotype plates is described 
as a Reprint. 

4. The cffective action of one thing upon another ; 
influence ; the cffect of such action; a change pro- 
duced in some passive subjeet by the operation of 
an external cause. 

1390 Gower Couf. 111. 94 After _thilke interstition, In 
which they take impression. 1471 Ruey Comp. Adch. 1x. 
xi. in Ashm. (1652) 176 ‘Ihe Rody of ihe Spryte takyth im- 
pression. 1576 baker Jewell of Mealth 16a, Such oyles 
are made. .onely by impression. .as when symple medycines 
boyled, stieped, in common oyle, doe leave theyr vertues in 
it. 2648 Rovir Seraph. Jove xvi. (1700) 98 The Load-stone 
.. doth never rightly 10u-h the amorous Steel without leav- 
ing an Impression, 1686 W. Haris Lemery's Chym., (ed. 3) 
524 It is better to use vessels of Earth or Glass than those of 
Nletals, because there is less fear of an Impression from 
those than from these. 1707 Cuzrtos. in [1usb. & Gard. 330 
Its fix'd Salt..cannot devest it self of the Impression it had 
received from Nature, continuing ae essencify'd with 
the same Qualities..as the Plant fron which it is extracted. 
1800 Asiat. Aun. Reg., Chron. 7/1 ‘Vhe Coormgs, being 
unable to make any impression on the pagoda. 1822 ImMtson 
Se. 4 Art Vb. 120 One of the hardest of the metals; a file 
can scarcely make any impression on it, 1888 Aliss E. 
brows Ju Pursuit of Shadow vy. 78 Vhe late rains seemed 
to have made but little impreysi wn on the streets of Moscow, 

+5. sfec. An atmospheric influence, condition, or 
phenomenon. very zmpression, a comct, meteor, 
or the like. Ods. 

1426 Lyvc. De Cuil, Pilgr. 3439 Of ellementys I am 
maystresse, lady also & pryncesse Off wyndys and inpres- 
syouns, 1530 Parser. 412 These impressyons of the cyer, 
‘hote, colde, fayre, foule Jetc.}.’ 1563 W. Fucke A/eteors 
(1640) 2 Divided into moi t and drie impressions, consisting 
either of Vapors, or exhalations. 1657 5. Puercnas /’ol. 
fYing-Jus. 1. iv. 19 Some leaving the hot impressions in 
the aire, attribute it to the driness of the cath. 1684 
T. Burexet 7A. Aarth 11.64 llot fumes and sulphureous 
clouds, which will sumetimes flow in streams and fiery ine 
pressi ns through the air. 

6. ‘The effect produced by external force or in- 
fluence on the senses or mind. a. An cfiect pro- 
duced on the senses; a sensation, or scnse-percep- 
tion, in its purely receptive aspect. 

1632 J. HWavwarp tr. Brondt's /routeua 107 The eye .. 18 
more inclined to reccive the impression of the one [black] 
than of the other (white}. 1651 Hosues Lemath. 11. xxvii. 
156 The impressions our Senses had formerly received. 1736 

juTLER Amal. 1. v. Wks. 1874 I. 89 Passive impressions 
grow weaker by being repeated upon us. 1807 T. “THomMsoNn 
Chem (ed. 3 11 202 Jt has a sourish taste at first, then 
makes a bitterish cooling impression, and at last leaves an 
agreeable sweetness. 1855 Bain Seuses 4 J/ut. 1. ii. § 227 
(1864) 62 An impression of sound, a musical note, for ex- 
ample, is carried to the brain. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
1V. 278 It is hard to say how much our impressions of hear: 
ing may he affected by those of sight. j 

b. An effect, especially a strong effect, produced 
on the intelleet, conscience, or feelings. 
©1374 Cnatcer Troylus v. 372 Ek opere seyn pat porugh 
Impressions (7. 7, enpressiounnys} As yf a wight hath fast 
a bing in mynde .. cometh swich auysions. ¢ 1386 — S¢r.s 

T. 363 In hire sleepe right for impression, Of hire Miro 
she hadde Avision. 1576 FLeminc /'anopl. Epist. 267 M 
nesse kindleth diseases in the mynde, bycause that it 
worketh in them.. phantasticall impressions. 1655 Fut 
Ch. Hist. 11. ii. § 69 Being over-rigid and severe, his Seri 
made no Impression on his English Auditory. 1759 FRAN 
un £ss. Wks. 1840 111. 407 While he was under the 
impressions given him by the governor to our disadvanta: 
1971 Junius Lett. xlix. 256 1f they had made no impressic 
upon his heart. 1773 Smottett Ode to Indep. 30 
deeply felt the iinpiession of her charms. 1847 Huca Mitty 
(title) First Impressions of England and its people. 1 
Freeman .Vorin. Cong.(ed. 2) 1. App. 560 A deep impress! 
had been made on the minds of Englishmen. 


e. In the philosophy of Elume (see quots. . 
1739 Hume Hum, Nat. 1.1. Wks. 1874 I, 311 Those 
ceptions, which enter with most force and violence, we ma 
name smpressions. 1742 — /-ss. //1an. Und., Orig. ldee 
(1817) I]. 16 By the term pression, 1 mean all our m 
lively perceptions, when we hear, or sce, or feel, or love 
hate, or desire, or will... Impressions are distinguts 
from ideas, which are the less lively perceptions, of w 
we are conscious, when we reflect on any of those sensations 
or movements above mentioned. 

7. A notion, remembrance, or belief, impre 
upon the mind; esf., in moder use, a somew 
vague or indistinct notion remaining in the mir 
as a survival from more distinct knowledge. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgvimage (1614) 2 That there is a God 
This 1s a common notion, and impression, sealed up in 
minde of every man. 1679 Burnet Hist. Ref. 1. t. 
They seemed to have strip’t themselves of those impressi 
of pity) and compassion, which are natural to manki 
1837 Cacuoun H'ks. (1874) III. 130, I am of the impress) 
it may be both safely and conveniently used. 1869 E. 
Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3‘ 64 That most fallacious 
all evidence, a general impression, without a careful col 
tion of facts. Afod. 1 have an impression that I have so 
where met with it before. But it is a mere impression, 2 
I may easily be mistaken. 

8. fainting. a. ‘The ground-colour, or t 
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which is first laid on to reeeive the other colours’. 
L. ‘A stratum of a single eolour laid upon a wall 
or surface for ornament, upon outside work, or upon 
metals to proteet from humidity ’ (Webster 1864). 

9. Comb. Tmpression cup, tray (Dentistry), a 
eup or holder for the material used in obtaining 
a east of the mouth; impression cylinder, in a 
printing-machine (see quots.). 

1830 Spectfi Patent No. 5988 Applegath 2, A is the cast- 
iron frame; B, the impression cylinder, upon which the 
piece of material receives the impression. 1867 C. A. Harris 
Dect, Med. Verminol, 354/1 The plaster [of Paris]..is poured 
into an impression cup, with high walls fitting loosely over 
the alveolar border. 1884 Western Daily Press 16 Sept. 5/6 
Around the-large cylinder were grouped from two to ten 
small impression cylinders. 1890 W. J. Gorvos Foundry 
186 The platen was impossible. Why not try Nicbolson’s 


impression cylinder ? 
Impre’ssion, v. rare. [f. pree. sb. Cf. F. 


impresstonner, to which the current use (sense 2) 
may be due.) 

+1. Tostamp; make an impression. Oés. rare—). 

1612 SturRTEvANT Jefaliica (1854) 94 Peculiar Metallical 
instruments, which worke .. by pressing, impressing, im- 
pressioning or moulding. F : . 

2. ¢rans. To make an impression on, to affeet with 
an impression. In pass. To be affected. 

1865 Reader 9 Sept. 291/1 Its busy roar of life is such that 
it is to all appearance but little impressioned by that sudden 
swerving [etc.]. 1892 Argosy Nov. 404 linpressioned as she 
had been by the mysterious music. 

Impressionability. [f. next: see -1ry. 
Cf. mod.F. zmpressionnabilité.| The quality of 
being impressionable; susceptibility to impressions. 

1835 Blackw, Mag. XXXVIII.23 The joyous carelessness 
and prompt impressionability of that beautiful and healthful 
period of expansion and of growth. 1862 Lytton Sér. 
Story 11. 226 Extreme impressionability to changes in tem- 
perature. : ; 

Impressionable (impre‘fanab'l), a. fa. F. 
tmtpressionnable, f. Zmpressionner : sce -ABLE.] 

1. Of persons or their feelings: Liable to be easily 
impressed or influeneed ; suseeptible of impressions. 

[1835 New Monthly Mag. XLIV. 426 A nature which 
must be what the French so happily tern foupressionable.) 
1836 T. Hook G. Gurney(L.), She had a pretty face and an 
impressionable disposition. 1848 Loner. in Zé (1891) LI. 
133 He has real merit and quick, impressionable feelings. 
1873 Brack Pr. Phele (1874) 49 Attentions .. such as must 
have driven a more impressionable man out of his senses, 

2. Of things: a. Capable of being impressed. 
b. Sensitive to physical or chemical influences. 

1878 Maxwece in Life xiv. (1882) 455 Tinfoil thin enough 
to be impressionahle by the metal style. 1 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bull. 11, 150 Sensitive or impressionable sub- 
stances..which receive and retain the actinic energy. 

Henee Impre‘ssionableness, impressionability. 

1858 Chamds. Frnt. 1X. 161 A nervous organisation of 
reat delicacy, impressionableness, and excitability. 1881 

é. Macvonatp Ad/ary A/arston 1. vi. tor A certain dropsical 
impressionableness of surface which made him seem and 
believe himself sympathetic. 

Impre'ssional, ¢. rare. [f. Impression sé. 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to impressions; of the 
nature of an impression: in quot. 1860 = Impres- 
S{ONABLE. 

1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Culture (1861) 78 He must be 
musical, ‘fremulous, impressional. a@ 1882 J. Quincy Figures 
of Past (1883) 279 Vhe resemblance .. could scarcely be 
called physical, and I am loath to borrow the word ‘impres- 
sional’ from the vo abulary of spirit mediums. 

Henee Impre‘ssionalist = 1Mpress{onIsT; Im- 
pressiona lity, impressional quality. 

1876 Nal/ion (N.Y.) 14 Sept. 163/2 ‘There is no end to the 
descriptive efforts of the impressionalists. 1884tr. Brachet’s 
Aix-les-bains 1. 96 The doctor directs the thermal course 
according to the impressionality of the patient. 

Impre‘ssionary, «. [f. as pree. + -ary.] 
= IMPRESS{ONISTIC, 

1889 A. Mevnett The Newlyn School in Art Frul. No. 53. 
140 The beautiful lucid surface. . capable of reflections which 
are in themselves an intricate yet distinctively impressionary 
Study. 1891 Atheneum 27 June 831/2 An impressionary 
drawing of ‘A Reception at Archbishop's House’. 1895, 
Pall Afail G. 11 Oct. 4/2 Vhe most impressionary and 
modern of narrative descriptions—even whole sentences 
Without any verb, which is your real impressionary style, 
us generally understood. 

Impressionism (impre‘foniz’m). [f. Iupres- 
SION sb, + -1SM: see next. | 

+1. Applied to the philosophy of Hume : ef. Ly 
PRESS{ON sb. Oc. nonce-use. 

1839 J. Rocers Antipopopr. vi.ii. 202 All hail to Berkeley 
who would have no matter, and to Hume who would have 
no mind ; to the Idealism of the former, and to tbe Impres- 
sionism of the latter ! 

2. The theory or practice of the impressionist 
school in art; the method of painting (or describ- 

ing) things so as to give their general tone and 
effeet, or the broad impression which they produce 
at first sight, without elaboration of detail. 

1882 Atheneum 10 June 737 /2 M. Duez, one of the fathers 
of Impressionism, seems to have modified and refined his 
Practice. 1884 Contemp. Rev. July 141 The influence of 
Impressionism is on the whole decreasing. 1888 Ch. Times 
29 June 575/4 Impressionism is an excellent thing in its 
Proper place, which is the artist's own sketch-book, not the 
completed canvas. 1899 Q. Rev. Apr. 536 In the case of 
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Velasquez, Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson claims this ultimate 
development as distinct ‘ Impressionism ’*. 
3. The literary presentation of some seene or emo- 


tion in its salient features, done in a few strokes. 

1883 VERNON LeEin Academy 29 Dec. 426 Complete nega- 
tion of all the elements most common in modern writing— 
namely, realism. .and, if 1 may use an artist's word, impres- 
sionism in execution. 1892 /’a// A/all G. 24 Mar. 6/1 A de- 
lightful freshness and vividness—a touch of unconscious 
literary impressionism, if the phrase imay stand. 

Impressionist (impre*fanist). [ad. recent F. 
Zmpressioniste : see IMPRESSION and -IsT.] 

A painter who endeavours to express the general 
impression produced by a scene or object, to the 
exelusion of minute details or elaborate finish; also, 
a writer who practises a similar method. 

1881 Even, Standard 1 Feb. 4/5 Vo create this misty senti- 
ment is the ain: of the modern impressionist. 1883 Zies 
3 Mar. 8 This artist .. is something of an impressionist ; 
though he does condescend .. to put into one point of his 
picture .. a vast amount of elaborate work. 1891 /d/d. 
zo Jan. 4/5 Velasquez and Frans Hals, the Great Twin 
Brethren of the Impressionists’ worship. 

attrib. 1884 Littell’s Limng Age CILLXI1.74 The Impres- 
sionist school. 1887 Athenxum 23 July 123 The great in- 
crease of so-called Impressionist pictures. 1892 Mrs. H. 
Warp David Gricve Il. 337, 1 should make one of the 
poetical impressionist painters who sway the public taste. 

Impressioni‘stic, a. [f. pree.+-1c.]_ Of or 
pertaining to impressionism ; in the style of the im- 
pressionists, 

1886 Sat. Kev. 11 Dec. 782 In what is called impression- 
istic painting you paint something to suggest the temporary 
mood in which you looked at a certain scene or effect. 1892 
Athenzum 28 beb. 282/3 A new volume of poems, consist- 
ing of short impressionistic lyrics. 1894 Brit. Fraud. 
Lhotog. XLI. Suppl. 4 The hideous plague of impression- 
istic smudges. 

Impre‘ssionless, ¢. rare. [f. Impression 
+ -LEss.] Without impression; void of impres- 
sions ; unimpressible. 

1864 in Wewster. 1889 Eng. /llustr. Mag. Apr. 500/1 
A face as impressionless and vacant as the white door-post 
against which he lounged. 

Impressive (impre'siv), a. 
“IVE. 

+1. Capable of being easily impressed ; susccp- 
tible (40; impressible. Ods. 

1593 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 50 She hath steeled my soft 
impressiue heart. 1603 Drayton Sar, Wars i. 58 (1605) 
Those pleasing raptures from her graces rise Strongly 
inuading his impressiue breast. 1663 J. Spencer /rodigies 
(1665) 52 The multitude..cannot but be greatly impressive to 
any great and religious Perswasions concerning Prodigies. 
1665 Vale. Mae 7o Men..of strong funcies, impressive 
tempers, and weak intellectuals. _ 

+2. Conveying an impression of. Obs. rare". 

179t J. Hamuson Iesley VII. 167 A freshness of com- 
plexion impressive of the most perfect health. — 

3. Charaetcrized by making a deep impression 

on the mind or senses; able to excite deep fecling. 
Said usually of language or seenes; rarely of per- 
sons. 
_ 1775 Asn, /apressive, suited to make impression, making 
impression. 1791 Newte Sour Eng. & Scot. 189 ‘That ani- 
mated and impressive eloquence which usually distinguishes 
inventors and projectors. 1825 Lamp “fa Ser, ut. Barbara 
S—, When that impressive actress has been bending over 
her in some heart-rending colloquy. 1860 Tynpai.t G/ac, 
1, vill, 59 The scene was exceedingly impressive, 

Impre‘ssively, adv. [f. pree. + -LY%.] In 
an impressive manner; in a way fitted to tmpress. 

1818 in Topp. 1830 D'Israrct Chas. J, III. vi. 110 The 
King. .impressively assured him that he considered him the 
happiest man in England. 1841 Ornerson Crro/. xvii. 209 
The funeral service was impressively performed. 1860 ‘I'yn- 
DALL Glac. 1, xvi. 115 My guide .. repeating the warning 
more impressively before I attended to it. 

Impre'ssiveness. [f. as pree. + -NESS.] 

til. The quality of being impressible; suscepti- 
bility to impressions. Oés. 

1663 J. Srencer /’rodigtes (1665) 57 That impressiveness 
of spirit which times of action and change .. are generally 
attended with. 

2. The charaeter or quality of being impressive, 
or of making a deep impression on the mind, ete. 

@1805 Patey Serm. Several Subj. iv. (1827) 632/1 We 
think a great deal more frequently about it. .and our thoughts 
of it have much more of vivacity and impressiveness. « 1831 
A. Knox in Ae. (1844) 1. 37 [1t] makes them have the im- 
pressiveness of present facts. 1882 B. D. W. Ramsay Necoll. 
ALil, Serv. 1. viii. 172 He spoke.. with great impressiveness 
and eloquence. 

Impre’ssment!. rare. [f. Iupress v1 + 
“MENT. In sense 2 for F. enzpressement.] 

1, The aetion of impressing ; exertion of pressure. 

1865 Busunece Micar. Sacr. iii, Carried by mighty impress- 
ment, such as if by some unseen hydrostatic pressure. 

2. Karnestness, ardour. 

1854 ‘Marion Hartann’ A /one ix, Several young men 
dashed to the side of the carriage, with as much impress- 
ment as at a ball. 1880 L. Wattace Ben-Hur 384 
Simonides .. gave his farewell and the peace of the Lord 
with the impressment of a father. 


Impressment? (impre’smént), [f. Impress 
v.2 + -ment.] The act or practice of impressing 
or forcibly taking for the public service. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 689 The loss to the citizens 


directly by the.. British army, and indirectly by American 
Impressments. 1829 Marryat /. Jlildmay xxi, America 


[f. Impress v.f + 


IMPREST. 


looked upon our system of impressment as the sheet-anchor 
of her navy, 1866 RoGrrs Agric. & Prices 1. iv. 67 The 
right of the impressment of beasts for carriage was part of 
the ancient prerogative. 

Sig. 1834 H. Mitrer Scenes & Leg. xvi. (1857) 232 There is 
no irregular impressment of the young and vigorous in the 
way of accident. 1876 E. Mettor Priesth. App. D. 412 On 
three conditions only can such impressment of witnesses he 
justified. 

+Impre‘ssor!. Oés. rare. [Agent-noun in 1. 
form from L. zaprimére to IMpress (cf. L. pressor, 
expressor).}| One who, or that which, makes im- 
pressions. 

1631 Bratuwait Whimztes, Wine-soaker 101 And now .. 
he hath had his evening lecture, and trenching home sup- 
ported by his friendly impressor, makes every foote an in- 
denture. 1661 Granvitt Van. Dogm. i.8 ‘Their action is 
overcome by the strokes of stronger impressors, 1663 J. 
Beate in Boyle's Wks. (1772) V1. 333 Fancy is the receiver 
and impressor. 

+Impre‘ssor ’. Obs. rare. [f. Iieress v.2 + 
-on, after prec.}] One who impresses or takes Ly 
force for the public service. 

1781 R. H. Lee in Sparks Corr, Amer. Rev. (1853) LL. 409 
Let his mill and wagons have protection from the destruc- 
tive talons of impressors. 

Impressure! impre‘fit1). Now rare. [f. 
Iupress v.! +-une, after pressure} 

1. The action of impressing or exerting pressure 
upon. 

1649 J. Evcistone tr. Behmen's Epist. i. § 37 The mav- 
netick impressure, hunger, and desire, of the soule. /di¢d. 
vi. § 10 Comprehensive impressure or formation of the ex- 
pressed word. 1784 New Spectator No. 16, 2/1 At an age 
when the twig bends under every impressure. 1875 Swin- 
BURNE £iss. & Sfud. 247 The subject..lay ready shapen for 
the strong impressure of his hand. 

2. A mark made by pressure ; an tmpression; an 
indentation. 

1600 Saks. A. Y. Z. ut. v. 23 Leane vpon a rush, The 
Cicatrice and capable impressure Thy palme some moment 
keepes. 1601 Yiwel. N. uw. v. 103 The impressure her 
Lucrece, with which she vses to seale. 1631 Bratiwait 
Whimeres Ep. Ded. 7 What else are characters but stainpes 
or impressures, noting such an especiall place, person or 
office. 1848 JoHNsTON in Proc. Berw. Nat. C/ué 11, No. 6. 
289 Behind it a short mesial line.. and a deep impressure 
still further backwards. 

3. A mental or sensuous impression. 

1607 Mippi Eton Adschaeln, Lert. i, 1 knew not what 
fair impressure I received at first, but I began to affect your 
society very speedily. 1609 B. Jonson Case #s altered. iv, 
‘The impressure of those ample favours I have derived .. 
Would bind my faith. 1870 Swinnurne &ss, 6 Stud. (1875) 
182 One little Regutescat .. leaves long upon the ear an iin- 
pressure of simple, of earnest, of weary uielody. 

+Impre‘ssure’. Ods. rave—'. [f. Impress 
v2 4+-UKE, after prec.] =IMPRESSMENT 2, 

1680 Nation's Interest in Relation to Pretens. Dk. York 
31 Their Bulwark against High Payments, and Impressures, 
demanded by the hing. 

Imprest (imprest), a. and sd.t [Appears in 
the 16th c. for the carlicr Prest a, and sd. The 
prefix ¢wz- oecurs in It. (and med.L.) zwprestare to 
lend, zwpresto, tmprestito advanced, lent (cf. OF. 
emprest a loan), zmprestanza (OF. tmprestance) a 
loan, advanee, but in Iénglish may have been partly 
due to a misunderstanding of the commou phrase 
zn prest (money): see PRrest a.] 

+ A. adj, Of money: Lent, or paid in advance, 
advanced, esp. to soldiers, sailors, and public offi- 
cials. Odés. 

1570 Ac/ 13 £ liz. c. 4. § 1 Receiver of any Sums of Money 
imprest, or otherwise, for the Use of the Queen’s Majesty. 
1634 Sik ‘I. Hersert Yrav. Ded. Aijb, Such imprest 
money I doe not like, but protest against it and the pay- 
master. 1658 PHittirs, /weprest Moncey, is money paid to 
Souldiers before hand. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2580/4 Sonie 
Seanien.. having received Imprest Money or Wages..have 
Absconded. 1737 List Govt. Officers in 7. Chamberlayne's 
Sf. Gt. Bret, u.87 Accomptant for Imprest Money for pay- 
ing of Incidents. 1755 MaGuns /usnrances II. 257 Yo 
insure the. .imprest Money advanced to Seamen. 

B. sé. 

1. An advance (of money) made to one who is 
charged with some business by the state, to enable 
him to procecd with the discharge of the same. 
+ Formerly, also, advance-pay of soldiers or sailors. 

1568 Nortu tr. Guenara’s Diall Pr, (1619) 678/1, 1 did 
accept in way of imprest, and not of gift. 1588 Copy Let. 
to Mendoza 20 For the Nauy of England .. bargaines are 
already made, and Imprest of money deliuered, and certaine 
sent into the Estlands, for great store of al maritime proui- 
sions. 1600 DikkER Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 1. 11 They [the 
soldiers] have their imptest, coates, and furniture. 1617 
Moryvson /¢/x, 1. 242 Upon every Contract we make, we 
give the Victualers an imprest beforehand. 1633 ‘. STAF- 
rorp Pac. H8, 11. xvii. (1810) 654 He had lately received 
a great imprest of Spanish money. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 
6141/2 Navy-Office, Feb. 20, 1722... All Persons who have 
any Imprest standing out against them ..are advised to 
bring in their Bills. 1748 Axson’s Voy. 1.1. 9 The Govern- 
ment agreed to advance them 10,000[£ ] upon imprest. 1863 
H. Cox /ustf?t. it. vii. 690 The moneys drawn from the 
Exchequer are applied partly to final payments, and partly 
to advances or ‘imprests’. 

+b. In general sense: An advance, a loan, (In 
quots. said of the borrower.) Od». ; 

1686 W. ve Britane Hum, Prud. § 37, 122 There is 
nothing which doth more impoverish a_ Prince, than Im- 
prests of Money at great Usance. 1704 FLAaMsTEED Diary 


IMPREST. 


8 Nov. in Hone Fvery-/ay Bh. 1. 1096, 1 would not cumber 
my..estate with imprests or securitys. 

Cc. Audztor of the [mprest (sec quot.1670), Bill 
of Lmprest, an order authorizing a person to draw 
money in advance: cf. zmprest-b//l. 

1665 Perys Diary (1879) I11. 331, 1 did get a bill of im- 
prest to Captain Cocke to pay myselfe in part. 1668 Lond. 
Gaz. No, 277/4 All such Accounts as pass by the Auditors 
of Imprests. 1670 Ibiounr Law Dict, Auditor of the 
Prests or [mprests, Are .. Ofhcers in the Exchequer, who 
take and make up the great Accompts of Ireland, Berwick, 
the Mint, and of any Money imprested to any Man for His 
Majesties service. 1741 Brrrerton Zing. Stage ii. 7 After 
he had so profitable a Post, as Auditor of the Iniprest. 178 
Act ai Geo. (ll, & 56 § 10 The Receipt of the Viee-Chan- 
¢ Hor shall be allowed by the Auditor and Auditors of the 
Imiprest. 

2. altrtb. and Comb.,as inprest-account, -accoun- 
tant (see quot. 18635); timprest-bill = bz// of zm- 
prest; + imprest-office, formerly, a department of 
the Admiralty which attended to the advanccs 
made to paymasters and other officials. 

1615 Sir R. Boyer in Lismore Papers (1886) 1. 60 For 
this debt } have his imprest bills. 1666 Prrys Diary (1879) 
LV. 123 The clearing of all my imprest bills. 1865 /is¢s 
17 Aug., The person to whom the advance is made 1s called 
the ‘imprest accountant", 1893 Daity Mews 27 Aug.7 1 Vhe 
‘imprest ‘ account..related to sums advanced to officers for 
the purpose of inaking inquiries, 

+Imprest, s/.- Oss. Also 7 emprest. [f. 
Imprest 7.2: cf. IMrress 56.2] = Iurressment 2, 

1610 Donne /’sendo-Martyr xi. § 7. 326 Vo disobey the 
Kings emprest when hee levies an Arie. 1627 J. Carrer 
Expos. Seri, on Mount 47 Vo bee compelled, by imprest 
from authority, to go a imile, a league, or more, at the 
officers pleasure, aes N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. we xxii. 
(1739) 103 None were then compelled to enter into Service 
Ly Impresi, or absolute Command. 

tImpre'st, v.1 Ovs. [ad. It. (and med.L.) 
impresiire to Iend: see Imprest sé.', and the 
earlier Prest v J 

1. ¢rans. Yo advance, lend (money). 

1565 Q. Fiz. Let. to Bedford in Robertson //ist. Scot. 
(1759) II. App. 28 The other 2000/. .. to imprest some part 
thereof to the new numbers of the 602 footmen and 100 
horsemen. 1646 Sir J. Tempre /rish Kebe//.1. 3 Both of 
them had money imprested ; Sir Thomas Lucas to compleat 
his Troope . Caine Armstrong to raise a new ‘loop. 
3780 Burke Corr. (1844) 11. 33x The sum that shall be im- 
prested by the excheqner to the bank, to answer these drafts. 
1810 Ann. Keg. 453 Vhese half-yearly uccounts do not 
exhibit the money imprested to the conductor, or the 
balance due from him. 

b. With inverted construction: To furnish (a 
person) with an advance of money. 

1612 Davies J’Ay Jre/and, etc. (1747) 58 Ie should have 
four thousand Markes for the first year, whereof he should he 
imprested 2,000 li before hand. 1613 Sik R. Gove in Lis- 
more Papers (1886) 1. 23 This day I impresed [=imprested] 
ny mother in lawe..w!" sol' ster. to sett the worck in hande. 

. To draw (a bill or money by a bill). 

1617 Moryson /¢r. 11. 207 Billes imprested upon accounts 
here. 1661 Perys Diary 13 June, So to the Wardrobe and 
got my Lord to order Mr. Creed to imprest so much upon 
me to be paid by Alderman Buckwell. 

Hcnee Impre‘sting vd/. sd., advancing (of money), 
loan. 

1565 Q. Euiz. Let. to Bedford in Robertson J/ist. Scot. 
(1759) 11. App. 28 The impresting to lim of 1ooo/. might 
stand him tn stead for the help to defend himself. 1592 
Ustox Corr. (Roxb.) 2 Greate sommes of money..by waie 
of imprestinge yealded to the said Kinge since he came to 
the crowne. 

tImpre'st, v.2 Obs. [f. caprest, -pressed, pa. 
pple. of Iupress v.2, perh. confused with lmPKEst 
v1) trans. To impress for the army or uavy. 

1645 Afartin's Echo in Prynne Fresh Discov. Prodig. 
Wand, Blazing Stars 44 You have your Husbands, your 
Sons and Servants, Imprested from you. 1651 N. Bacon 
Disc. Gout, Eng. u. xi. (1739) 62 Englishmen were anciently 
used to be imprested for the Warsin France. a 1680 Butter 
Rem, (1759) 11. 174 He will join as many Shields together 
..to fortify the Nobility of a new made Lord, that will pay 
for the impresting of them, and allow him Coat and Con- 
duct Money. 1704 Noyat Proclam. 14 Dec. in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4081/2 Captains .. Imployed in Impresting Men for 
Our Fleet. 1708 /67d. No. 4415/3 No Men shall be Im- 
prested from any Merchant Sbips. 

+Impre‘st, v.3 Obs. rare. Erroneous for Iv- 
PRESS v.1 (Due to the confusion of zmpress and 
imprest in the two preceding ybs.) Hence Im- 
pre‘sting vél. sb, 

1652 GauLe J/agastrom. 93 Either the stars doe inflow 
and imprest, yea, portend, and signify perpetually, or not. 
1659 Gent/, Ca/ling (1696) 111 It is .. the duty of those who 
are possest of this advantage, to use it to the impresting not 
of Vice, but Yertue. 


tImpre‘stable, 2. Obs. are. [f.IM-2+ Presr- 
ABLE.} That cannot be performed or rendered. 

1683 Last Speech F. Hilson in Cloud Witnesses (1810) 225 
Counting the cost and Seeing the cost of themselves im- 
prestable. 1721 Woprow fist. Suff. Ch. Scot/. 11. 60 Jam.) 
Sending agaist us an armed host of barbarous savages .. 
for inforciug of a most unnatural bond, wholly: illegal in 
itself, and imprestable by us. 

+Impre‘tiable, ¢. Oés. rave. [f. Int-2 + 
PRETIABLE ] Invaluable, priceless. 

1638 O. SEDGWICKE Serntou (1639) 69 Lhey [divine Truthes] 
are impretiable. 

+Impre-valence. Ods. rare—°. [see next and 
-ENCE.}] =next. 
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1828 in Weester; whence in later Dicts., with erroneous 
attribution to Bp. Hall: cf. next. 


+tImpre-valency. 06s. rarve—. [T. Iu- 2 + 
PREVALENcY.] Unprevailing character; want of 
pievailing power. 

@ 1656 Bp. Hatt. Keo. Wks. (1660) 276 He..triumphes in 
the impvtence, and imprevalency: of them all. 

+ Imprevarricable, a. Obs. rave—). [f. Im-2% 
+ PRevanicaBLE.] ‘Vhat cannot be deviated from ; 
invariable. 

1644 Dicsy 720 Treat. tt. viii. 412 If then it be an im. 
prevaricable law wath all bodies, that none whatsoever can 
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moue, volesse it be moved by an other [etc }, 

+ Impreve, -prieve, v. Sc. Ols. Also 6 
ympreif, impryve, imprive, impreive. J’a. 
pple. improven (-in). [ad. L. zmprobire to 
prove bad, to reject, blame, disprove; cf. F. ¢m- 
prouver to disapproxc, blame. The form of the 
radical follows that of Pueve, prezve, repr. OF. 
procve, preuve, tonic form of prover, now prouver. 
Cf. Arrreve.} 

1. trans. To disallow; to disprove. 

1488 dicta Dom. C onc. go (Jam.) Ane instrument .. appre- 
uand and ratifiand James Lonare of Rossy hir assignay, and 
imprevand James Tonare hir secund sone. 1564 Acts 
Sederunt 15 June (Jam), Quhair ony person ..taks on 
hand to imprieve the execution of the precept. ©1575 
Bavrour /'racticks (1754) 381 Improbatioun of writis, in- 
strumentis or evidentis beand offerit, he that offeris him to 
impreive the samin, sould find the samin day and time 
cautious! to the uther partie. 1583 Leg. BA. St. Androis 
219 Wha swair that he had never sene it, And tuitke in 
hand for to impryve it [(s7e mischevit). 1609 Skene Keg. 
May, 122 ‘The direct maner of improbation be the witnes 
insert in the wreit quhilk is taken to be improven. 1617 
Ye. Acts Jus. V1 (1814) 546' Jam.) In all cases except where 
the writtis so registrated ar offered to be improvin. 

2. Vo rebuke, reprove. 

3552 Ase. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 6s Ympreif, repreif, 
exhort, with all suffering and doctrine. 

Impreve'ntable, a. rare—°. [f. Iu- 2+ Pre- 
VENTABLE.] That cannot be prevented (Webster 
1864). Hlence Impreventabi‘lity, the statc or 
quality of being impreventable. 

Imprevisible (impr/vizib'l),@. rare. [f. Iu-2 
+ PREVISIBLE a.] That cannot be foresecn. Hence 
Imprevisibi' lity. 

1887 A/ind XII. 622 The notion of ‘imprevisibility ' is to 
be asserted without qualification as part of its meaning [ie. 
of Free Will. 1888: T.) Wairraker té7d¢. X¥11. 119 ‘Vhe 
whole conception of which these strictly ‘imprevisible’ acts 
form part. 

Imprevi'sion, vac. [f. Iu- 2+ Prevision.] 
Want of foresight ; improvidence. 

1883 W. J. Sruteman in Cent. Alay. Oct. 825/2 The whole 
realm of beggary and imprevision will make a hitch forward. 

+Impri-de, v. Obs. rare. In5 ynp-. [f. Iu-! 

+ Prive sé. (Cf. zxcourage, inheart, ME. forms of 
encourage, enheart,)| trans. Toimbue with pridc, 
make proud. 

¢1425 Found. St. Bartholomeu's (E. E. ¥.S.) 2 In pros 
perite nat ynpridid. In aduersite paciente. 

Imprieve: see IMrreve. 

Imprimatur (imprimété1).  [Lat. ¢frimd- 
tur, 3rd sing. pres. subj. pass. of ra primcre to im- 
press, imprint, in mod.L., to print.] 

l. The formula (=‘ Tet it be printed’), signed by 
an official licenser of the press, authorizing the 
printing of a book; hence as sé. an official license 
to print. 

Now (in Great Britain and U.S.) only in works officially 
sanctioned by the Roman Catholic Church. 

1640 Sik E. Derinc Sf. on Helig. 23 Nov. iii. (1642) 7 To 
this I parallell our late /aprimatur’s, Licences for the 
Presse. 1641 Mitton Animadz. i, Your proud Jmprimaturs 
not to be obtain’d without the shallow surview, but not 
shallow hand of some mercenary, narrow Soul'd, andillitrerate 
Chaplain. 1660 7rial Regic. (on p. facing title-p.[, Impri- 
matur; 3. Berkenhead. 1712 Avwison Spect. No. 445 Pt 
A Sheet of blank Paper that must have this new Imprimatur 
clapt upon it. 1779-81 Jounxson L. P., Foung Wks. IV. 
229 The vice-chancellor’s muprimatur,for it was first printed 
at Oxford, is dated May the r9th, 1713. 1855 MAcautay 
Hist, Eng. xxi. 1V. 607 But Etherege's She IWould if She 
Could .. obtained the Imprimatur without difficulty. 1870 
Batow. Brown £ecl, Truth 242 These tales. . were circulated 
.. with the imprimatur of the church. 1883 Catholic Dict. 
p. iv, Jnprimatur. Henricus Eduardus Card, Archiep. 
Westmonast. Die 18 Dec. 1883. 1884 /éid. (ed. 2), It has 
not been thought necessary to secure a fresh * Imprimatur’ 
for the additional matter in this edition; but it is submitted 
to the authority of the Church, 

2. fg. Commendatory license, sanction. 

1672 Marveit Ach. Transp. t. 46 As things of Buffoonery 
do commonly, they carry with tbem their own /mprimatur, 
1742 Younc Nt. Th. vin. 1404 Thus shall my title pass 
a sacred seal, Receive an /mprimatur from Above. 1893 
Patmore Relig. Poetz 121 Lord Rosebery affirmed that the 
test of true literature and its only justifiable Juprimatur is 
“the thumb-mark of the artisan’. . . 

+ Impri-mature. Oés. [app. f. F.zprimer to 
print + -ATES 7 + -URE, after such forms as adbrevia- 
dure, etc.; but prob. influenced by prec.) Printing ; 
print, impression. 

1762 A. Carco1r Deluge (1768) 407 Things .. that had not 
an existence when the imprimatures of the antediluvian 
animal and vegetable bodies were formed im the solid rock. 


3813 J. LHomson Lect, Jnfiam. Introd. 32 The right of | 


IMPRINT. 


imprimature .. was denied by the faculty to a small work 
of Ambrose Parey's. 

* Also, erroneous form of Iurrimater. 

1813 J. Thomson Lect. Inflamm. Introd. 32 A decree 
hibiting .. the publication of any medical books which 
not previously obtained their imprimature. 

tImprime, v. 04s. Also6-7em-. [f. Iy-1 

+ Pring a. or s6., or L. prim-us first. The his- 
tory of the hunting sensc is obscure, and it may be 
a word of different origin.] 

1. trans. Hunting. (See quots.) 

1575 Tursenvite Bk. Venerie 242 When he is hunted and 
doth first leave the herde we say that he is syngled or em- 
pou 1sgo Cokaine Treat. [lunting Civb, Put your 
rounds softly vpon, for he wil fall oft at the beginning; 
which although the Huntsinan sce, yet must he giue libertie 
to the yoong houndes to imprime him themselues. 1656 
Liount Glossagr., Emprimed, a term used by Hunters 
when a Hart first forsakes the Herd. 1706 Puttitrs, 70 
tuprime (in Hunting), to unharbour, rouze, or dislodge a 
Wild Beast; A Deer is also said to be imprimed when she 
is forc’d 10 forsake the Herd. 1775 in Asn. 

2. Yo begin, commence, initiate, enter upon. 

1637 Worton in Relig. (1651) 441 To trouble you .. about 
the yet imperfected, though wel imprimed, [business of New- 
Windsor. 

IIcnce Impri‘ming v/. 5b., beginning, com- 
mencement; entcring upon action. 

€ 1633 Wotton in Ne/ig. (1651) 455 After their impriming 
in France I could wish them to mount the Piremes into 
Spaine. @ 1639 (did. 6 ‘These were both their springings 
and Imprimings, as I may call them. 

+ Impri-me, s+. “/unting. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] 
The act of ‘impriming’ a deer, 

1590 Cokaint 7 reat. //uuting C ivb, And being sure it 
his owne Deere, he may giue one gibbet, at euery imprime, 
and nomore. 1703 Audes Crmt/ity 116 If you be a hunting 
the Buck [with a noble person), .. suffer him to come in 
first to the death or imprime. 1741 Comp/. Fum, Piece 1. 
i. 293 If he be sunk, and the Hounds thrust him up, ’tis 
call’d an /mfrime, and the Company all sound a Aacheat. 

+tImpriment. Oés.rare. [ad. L. impriment- 
em, pres. pple. of sprimére to Impress.) Some- 
thing that impresses or imprints. 

1762 Sterne 77. Shandy Y. xi, lt is inherent in the seeds 
of all animals, and may be preserved .. by consubstantials, 
impriments, and occludents (cf. ImprintEk, quot. 1638}. 

+Impri‘mery. 0¢5. Also-ie. [a.F. zmpri- 
merte printing, printing-house, f. tatpremer to print, 
tmprimeur printer: sec -ERY.] 

l. A priuting-office or printing-housc. 

1663 Signet Office Docquet BR. Aug. (P. R. O.), A new 
erected office for the surveyeing of the Imprimery and print- 
ing presses and to grant the same to Roger Le Strange Isq’., 
together with the sole lycencing of all ballads {etc.]. 1679 in 
Gutch Co/l, Cur, 1. 271 Several persons .. furnisht .. an 
Imprimery, with all the necessaries thereof. a 1685 Lo. 
ArLincton To Oxford Univ. (T.), You have those con- 
venicuces for a great imprimerie, which other universities 
cannot boast of. 1696 Puititrs (ed. 5), Japrimery, a 
Printing House. 

2. Printing. 

1681 Woop Life 15 Mar. (O. H. S.) 11. 529 Afterward he 
surveyed the places of imprimerie. 

3. A print or impression. 

1674 in BLounr Glossogr. (ed. 4). 
primery ..au Impression, or Print. 

i Imprimis (improi-mis’, adv. or adv. phr. 
Also 5-6 in primis, inprimis, 7 in-primis. [L. 
assimilated form of 77 primis, lit. ‘among the first 
things’, ‘in the first place’.] In the first place; 
first. Orig. used to introducc the first of a number 
of items, as in an inventory or will ; thence in morc 
general use. Now unusual. 

1465 Marc, Paston in ?. Lett. No. 503. I]. 189 Inprimis, 
a peyr brygandyrs, a salet fetc.]. 1548 Hatt Chron, 
Ifen. VIE 147 b, In primis, the Frenche kyng sware to 
kepe peace. 1616 HKuLtokar, /wfpriniis, first of all. 1699 
Farqunar Const. Coup... ii. Wks. 1892 1. 141 In a month's 
space, have I gained—letme see, s2vprim its, Colonel Standard. 
1700 Concreve Hay of World w. v. Wks. (Ruldg.) 278/1 
Imprimts Unen, I covenant, that your acquaintance be 
general. 21774 Gotvsm. New Sriiitle 15 Juprimis, pray 
observe his hat, Wings upon either side—mark that, 1842 
E. FitzGeravw Lett. (1889) 1. 89 What made you write th 
verses if you were not moved by the picture imprimis? 
1860 A// Vear Round No. 63. 304 Imprimis, then, who cai 
make a will? ~ 

+Imprimitive (imprimitiv), 2. Os. rare 
(f£ Im-2+ Priawitive.] Not primitive; not follow- 
ing primitive usage or tradition. 

a1726 W. Reeves Sev. (1729) 259 That scandalou: 
contempt and ridicule which some imprimitive Divines of 
late have put upon it. id 

+Imprinci‘piate, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. In-2 + 
L.. principi-wm beginning + -aTE*.) Without a be- 
ginning or origin. 

1683 Cave Ecclesiastici, Eusebius 31 
unbezotten, imprincipiate Deity. 4 
Imprint (imprint), 54. Forms: 5 em-, en- 
praynt/e, enprinte, enprynte, 6 imprynte, Sc. 
imprent, 7- imprint. [ME. type empreynte, 
-printe,a. F.empretnte' a stampe, a violent assault 
(Cotgr.), ppl. sb. from empreind-re (pa. pple. em- 
preint); the prefix subseq. conformed to J..: see 
next. L£mpreinte was a formation of the same— 
class as armée, assise, condutte, etc.] 


I. 1. A figure impressed or imprinted upon 


had 


1706 Pintctits, J 


God.. hasa proper, 


IMPRINT. 


something ; a mark produced by pressure on a 


surface ; an impresston, stamp. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 109h/2 Thy seal wherein is then- 
prynie of the crosse. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
304 The Vernacle, whicbe is the very similitude & im- 
prynte of thy hlessed & gloryous vysage. 1585 Jas. 1 Ess. 
Poesie (Arb.) 31 As into the wax the seals imprent Is lyke 
aseale. 1835 J. Barman in Cornwallis New World (1859) 
I. 411, I requested the chief..to give the imprint of his 
mark, 1851 Loner. Gold. Leg. v. Devil's Bridge, 1 showed 
you .. a bowlder Marked with the impriot of his shoulder. 

b. fg. A character impressed upon something ; 
an attribute communicated by, and constituting 
evidence of, some agency ; ‘stamp’, ‘ impression’. 

¢ 1600 SHaks. Sov. Ixxvii, The vacant leaues thy mindes 
imprint will heare. 1854 J. S. C. Assorr Nafolcon (1855) 
I. xxxii. 490 He has left upon the Continent an imprint of 
beneficence which time can not efface. 1874 Symonps S&. 
Italy & Greece (1898) 1. xi. 215 Tbe form-giver has stamped 
his thought .. and fire has made that imprint permanent. 
ec. A representation or type of something. 

1857-8 Sears A than. xvit 148 Has God hung down these 

ictures .. as the most perfect imprints of the good and 
air? 

2. ta. The condition of being printed, printed 
form, ‘print’ (in phr. 27 enprinie), Obs. b. The 
printing of a book, etc. e¢. Somcthing printed, an 
‘impression’ of a writing. 

1480 Caxton Descr, Brit. 57, 1 haue sette them in enprinte 
according to the translacion of Treuisa. 1485 — Chas. Gt. 
2,1 late had fynysshed in enprynte the book of the noble 
& vyctoryous kyng Arthur. 1882 .V. 4 Q. 6th Ser. V. 300/1 
An imprint of a part of Roger Dodsworth’s Yorkshire col- 
lections. A/od. (Review) In Mr. Martineau's opinion Zurich 
is the most prohable place of imprint. 

8. The name of the publisher, place of publica- 
tion, and date, printed in a book, usually at the 
foot of the title-page (formerly often at the end of 
the book) ; also, the name of printer and place of 
printing, printed at the end of the book, or on the 
back of the title-page: these are distinguished as 
the publisher's imprint and printer’s imprint. 

1790 Grit. Crit, Feb. (T.), The imprint, as it is called in 
ecnical language, ‘E Typographeo Clarendoniano’, or 
“At the Clarendon Press’, 1860 Sata Lady Chester/. Pref. 
3 Many professional critics confine their labours to review- 
ing the title and imprint of a hook. 1893 E. G. Durr Zarly 
printed Bks, 138 From the time of Caxton’s death, in 1491, 
to the time when his own name first appears in an imprint, 
Wynkyn de Worde printed five books. 

b. Extended usc: see quot. 

1876 C. A. Cutter Rules Dict. Catal. § 136 The imprint 
consists of place of publication, puhlisher’s name, date, 
numher of volumies, typographic form, numher of pages, 
and numher of maps, engravings, and the like. 

+II. 4. An onset, assault, charge. Cf. In- 


PRESSION 1b. Oés. 

c1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xx. 62 So moche he made 
atte the first empraynte, that ar euere his spere was hroken, 
be threwe doune ded syx of his enemyes. — Four Sonnes 
Aymion xx. 453 Eche of theim overthrew vii knightes at that 
enpraynt. 

Imprint (imprint), v. Forms: a. 4-6 em-, 
en-, -print, -prynt, -prent, 5 enpreynt, em- 
prende, enprend. 8. 5 inprent, impraynt, 
imprend, 5 (6 S¢.) imprent, 6 imprynt, 5— im- 
print. [ME. enpreynie-n, -prent-, -print-, partly 
a, OF. empreinte-r, -priente-r, a secondary vb. 
(through empreinte sb.) from empreind-re (pa. pple. 
empreint) ‘to print, also to assaile or set on with 
violence’ (Cotgr.):—empriembre:—late pop. L. 
impremeére, for cl.L. tmprimére to impress, imprint ; 
partly (in form emprende) immediately from enz- 
preind-re; the eventual form being largely due to 
the F. pa. pple. epreint‘ imprinted’, and the prefix 
conformed to L. as in Imprint 56.: cf. PRINT v.] 

1. ‘rans. To mark by pressure ; to impress, stamp 
(a figure, etc. 02 something) ; to delineate by pres- 
surc. In first quot., to take an impression of (a 
solid body). 

a, ¢1386 Cuaucer Aferch. T. 873 This fresshe May .. In 
warm wex hath emprented [/Yard. emprynted) the clyket 
And Damyan .. The cliket countrefeted pryuely. c14z0 
Lyoc. Thebes 901 The Carectys of his woundes olde Upon 
his fete emprented wonder depe. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 1506) 1. iii. 20 Unto whome we haue enprynted 
in the forhede the sygne of the crosse. 

Rs €1440 Prom. Parv. 262/1 Inprentyn (ATSS. K. & S. 
imprentyn), zvfrimo. 1600 E. Brount tr. Conestaggio 26 

eaving with them a Seale which did imprint with inke this 
word REI]. @1631 Drayton Quest Cynthia vii, Then 
looking on the ground, Tbe shape of her most dainty foot 

Imprinted there I found. 1670-98 Lassets Voy. /taly 11. 
22 Yhe Volto Santo or print of our Saviour’s face, which he 
imprinted in the handkerchief of St. Veronica, 1870 Dickens 
4, Drood iii, Each sometimes stops and slowly imprints 
a gag footstep in the fallen leaves. 

+b. To portray (by some printing process). Ods. 

1592 Nobody § Sones. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1. 
309 Let him be straight imprinted to the life; His picture 
Shall he set on every stall. 

+2. To impress (letters or characters) on paper 
or the like by means of type; to Print (a book 
Or writing). Ods. 

@. 1474 Caxton Chesse Pref., By cause tbys sayd hook is 
ful of holsom wysedom .. I have purposed to enprynte it. 
1477 — in Eart Rivers’ Dictes 145 Here endeth tbe hook 
5 ad the ie or sayengis of tbe philosophres enprynted 

OL. V. 
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by me William Caxton at Westmestre the yere of our lord 
»m.cccc.Ixxvij. 1493 Petronilla (ad fin.), Empryntyd hy Ry- 
chard Pynson. 1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fishing 41 Yf it were 
enpryntyd allone iby itself & putin a lytyll plaunflet. 1538 
Bate Thre Lawes 1971 Enprent their declaracyon. 

B. c1500 Love & Compl. Mars & Venus (Colophon), Thys 
in pryntide in westmoster in kyng strete . For me Julianus 
Notarii. 1509 Barcray Shy of Folys (title-p.), Inpreotyd 
in the Cyte of London in Fletestre at the signe of Saynt 
George By RychardePynson. 1548 Hatt Chron.,Hen.VI/T 
186 Willyam Tyndale had newly translated and imprinted 
the Newe Testament in Englishe. 1556 Lavper 7ractate 
(1864) 21 Imprentit, In the yeir of God Ane .uU.c.tu1. 1576 
Fremine Panopl. #pist. 114 note, So are the woordes set 
down in three auncient copies: and not..as in some hookes 
itisimprinted. 1611 Biste (¢7¢/e-f.), Imprinted at London 
hy Robert Barker, Printer to the Kings most Excellent 
Maiestie. 1651 Horses Levrath, u. xxx. 176 Clean paper, 
fit 10 receive whatsoever..shall heimprinted in them. 1709 
Swirt Mertin's Proph., {n an old edition of Merlin’s pro- 
phecies, imprinted at London .. in the year 1530. 

3. fg. a. To impress ov or fix zz the mind, 
memory, etc. ; formerly often, to impress on one’s 
own mind, consider or remember carefully. 

a, ¢1374 CHAucER Soeth, y. metr. iv. 129 (Camb. MS.) 
Ymagynacions of sensible thinges weeren enpreynted [Add. 
47S. (a 1420) inprentid) in to sowles fro bodies with-owte 
forth. ¢1386 — iMerch. T. 934 Ye heen so depe enprented 
in my thoght. 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. v, What that 
she sawe both in minde & thought She all emprynteth. 
1440 Carcrave St. ath. 1. 580 Soo enprended it is On-to 
hir herte. 1493 Festivall (W.de W. 1515) 125 These vysyons 
were soo enprynted in this chyldes mynde. 1553 Douctas 
/Eneis xu. x. 16 Than of ane greter bargane in his entent 
All suddanly the figure dyd emprent [.37.5. imprent]. 

B. a 1420 [see a. € 1374). 1461 Pastor Lett. No. 423 II. 
66 Sorowe is imprended in myn hert. 1490 Caxton Exeydos 
xiii, 48 Desirynge the presence of Eneas by Imagyna- 
cyon impraynted wytbin the fauntasme of her entende- 
mente. 1529 More Com/f. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1196/1 Some 
.-haue with long and ofien thinking theron, imprinted that 
feare so sore in theyr ymaginacion. 1576 FLeminc Pazopl. 
fist. 24 Imprint this in thy memorie. 1643 Mitton 
Divorce u. iv, Not otberwise then to the law of nature and 
of equity imprinted in us seems correspondent. 1712 App1- 
son Sfect. No. 415 ? 6 Every thing that is Majestick im- 
prints an Awfulness and Reverence on the Mind of the 
Beholder. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1.95 It is the business 
of the women to notice every thing that passes, to imprint 
it on theirmemories. 1877 E, R. Conver Sas. Fatth ii. 75 
As we are incorrectly wont to say, imprint themselves on 
the memory; hut to speak more justly, which memory 
firmly retains. ; 

b. To impress (a quality, character, or distin- 
guishing mark) ov or 7 a person or thing; to 
communicate, impart. In pass. of a quality, ctc.: 
To extst strongly marked 7 or o7 a person, etc. 

1526 Pilger, Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 273h, Why than sholde 
we he aboute to imprynt suche swetenesse in to carnall 
affeccyons? 1561 T. Norton Calzin's /nst. 1.53 Euen in 
the vices themselues there remain emprinted some leauinges 
thereof. 1615 G. Saxpys Yrav. 60 Kepugnant to souod 
reason, and that wisedome which the Divine hand hath 
imprinted in his workes. 1744 AKENSIDE Pleas. Jag. 1. 
523 God alone, when first his active band Imprints the 
secret hyass of the soul. 1853 J. H. Newman //ist¢. Sé. (1873) 
II. 1, iii, 118 The misery and degradation which are at 
Present imprinted on the very face of the soil. 

4. transf. To make an impresston or impressed 
figure upon; to stamp or impress (something) with 
a figure, etc. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (1839) xxii. 239 Money .. Of lether em- 
prented or of papyre. 1596 DatrympLe tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. I. 1 The way. .sa deip imprented with the futstepis of 
thair foirbears. 1717 Prior Henry 4 Envna 655 She..sees 
his num'rous herds imprint ber sands. 1818 Mrs. SHELLEY 
Frrankenst, i. (1865) to A land never hefore imprinted hy 
the foot of man. 1856 STANLEY Sinat & Pad. xiv. (1858) 452 
The roche..pointed out .. as imprinted with the footstep of 
our Saviour. ; 

b. jig. (¢ransf. from 3a and b). To impress with 
some feeling, quality, etc. ; also of the quality, To 
be impressed upon, manifest itsclf in. 

- 41732 Gay Arachne 107 Dread omnipotence imprints his 
face. 1765 H. WALPOLE Ufranioi, Manfred, .had imprinted 
her mind with terror, 

Imprinted (impri-ntéd), p//. a. (f. prec. vb. + 
-ED “ Impressed, stamped, printed: see the verb. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's /nst. 1.3 b, Tbis imprinted per- 
suasion of God is of most greate force. 1746-7 Hervey 
Afedit. (1818) 149 As the wax is turned to the imprinted 
seal. 1836 J, H. Newman in Lyra Afost., Shame iii, 
Saviour! wash out the imprinted shame, 1888 Century Mag. 
XXXVI. 763/1 The bearer of the imprinted piece of paper. 

Imprinter (imprinter). [f. as prec. + -En1.] 
One who or that which imprints or impresses ; 
} a printer (ods.). With quot. 1638 cf. Imprimenrt. 

1548-9(Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer Colopbon, The I mprinter to 
sell this Booke in Queres. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Joust. 
Pref. Contents, I doe pray and request the Readers that if 
they doe finde any [mistakes], they shall advertise the Im- 
printer. 1638 Rawtey tr. Bacon's Life § Death 421 Mala- 
Cissation is wrought, by Consubstantials; hy Imprinters ; 
and by Closers up. [Bacon //rst, Vite & Mortis Canon 
xxvi. 443 Malacissatio fit, per Consuhstantialia, Imprimentia, 
& Occludentia.] a 1849 J. C. Mancan Poems (1859) 333 
Are forty winters such faint imprinters Of age on a tbing of 
thy mould? 


Imprinting (impri-ntin), vJ/. sd. [f. as prec. 
+ -InG!.] The action of the verb Imprint, q.v. ; 
} spec. printing (of books) (0ds.). 

€ 1440 Promp. Parv, 262/1 Inprentynge, ixpressio, 1480 
Caxton Chron, Eng. cclvii. (1482) 336 Ahoute this tyme[1455] 
the craft of enpryntynge was first founde in Magunce in 
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IMPRISONING. 


Almayne. 1568 Grarton Chron, II. 637 This yere one named 
Johannes Fauscius, a Germain, first found out the nohle 
science of Imprintyng in the Citie of Mentz. 1581 J. Bett 
fladdon’s Answ. Osor. 480h, The singular and most excel- 
lent Art of Emprinting. 1628 in Rushw, //rst. Codd, (1659) 
I. 621 The imprinting of sucb as are written against them, 
and in defence of the Orthodox Church, are hindred. 

Impri-nting, #//. a. (-1ne2.] That imprints: 
see the verb, In quot. + That imprints or im- 
presses something on the mind, impressive (0ds.). 

€ 1592 Bacon Confer, Pleas. (1870) 12 Him that would offer 
the most pleasing ohject to the most imprinting sence. 

Hence }Imprintingly adv. Obs., impressively. 

1594 NasHEe Terrors of Night Giij, To the end their 
naturall.. portions might he more imprintingly apprehended. 

Imprison (impri-z’n), v. Forms: a. 3-4 en- 
prisone, 4 enprisounne, -presone, 5 -prisoun, 
*prysone, emprisone, -oun, -presoun, 6 en- 
prison, -pryson, 6 emprison. 8. 5- imprison, 
(5-6 in-,6 impryson, ympreson). [ME.,a. OF. 
en-, eniprisoner (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. 
entprisonner, f. en-, tn- (IN-2) + prison Prison: 
cf. Pr. empreisonar, \t. imprigionare.] 

1. trans. Toput into prison, to confine in a prison 
or other place of confinement; to detain in custody, 
to keep in close confinement; to incarcerate. 

a. 1297 R. Gtotc. (Rolls) 9521 Muche rohberie me dude 
alsoute In euerich toun, And hounde men & enprisonede, vor 
te hii finede raunson, ¢1380 Sir Ferumé. 1181 Enprisone 
hem her wib-inne by tours, & so ber let hem lye. c¢1400 
Mavnpev. (Roxh.) vi. 19 Guytoga .. empresound him in be 
castell. /érd. x. 40 He was emprisouned in many placez, 
1568 Grarton Chron. I1. 376 He did emprison tbem in 
dy-verse prisons, commaundyng the jaylours to kepe them 
streyt in Irons, “1574 tr. Litéleton’s Tenures 43a, He maye 
enprison his villaine. 

. ¢€14so RK. Gloncester’s Chron. (1724) 464 vote (MS. 
Coll. Arms) The Kynge. .toke this Geffray, and imprisoned 
him. 1513 Bravsnaw St. Werburge 1. 1599 And how into 
Egypt yonge loseph was solde, There was inprysoned hy 
a false coniectour. 1522 More De Quat. Noviss. Wks. 84/1 
In worse case he we, than those yt be taken & imprisoned 
for theft. 1611 Biste Acts xxii. 19 Lord, they know tbat 
I imprisoned [Tinpate presoned]..them that heleeued on 
thee, 1771 Funius Lett, xliv. 236 They have no legal au- 
thority to imprison any man. 1845 $. Austin Rantke's 
Hist, Ref. 111. 621 They imprison men and women, and 
make inquisition into their faith. 

In more general sense: To confine. 

¢ 1586 C’tess Pemproke Ps. Lxxi. iv, Since imprison’d in 
my mother Thou me freed’st. 1610 SHaxs. Tez. 1. ii. 278 
She did confine thee.. Into a clouen Pyne, within which rift 
Imprison’d, thou didst painefully remaine A dozen yeeres. 
1651 Hosses Leziath. 11. xxi. 107 All living creatures, whilst 
they are imprisoned .. with walls, or chayns. 1682 CREECH 
Lucretius (1683) 1v. 110 As when the hindring door Im- 
prisons up the longing Eye no more. 1725 Watts Logic 
u. iv. §6 If a Man imprison himself in his Closet, and 
employ the most exquisite Powers of Reason to find out the 
Nature of Things, a182z1 Keats Ode Melancholy 19 If 
thy mistress some rich anger shows, {mprison her soft hand, 
and let her rave. 1841 Laye Arad. Ves. 1. 97 Therefore 
will I put thee to death imprisoned in this hottle. 

2. transf.and fg. To confine, shut up: in various 
connexions, in which either the confining agent or 
cause, or the object confined, or the nature of the 
confincment, or both, are other than physical, or in 
which the object is inanimate, 

@ 1533 Lo. Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Nn vj, 
Thou enprysonedst my harte at thy wyndowe. 1576 FLem- 
nc Panopl. Epist. 78 Alas .. that we .. should he thus im- 
prisoned in perplexities. 1623 Purcnas Prigrimage (1614) 
429 They have much gold, but hold it an high Obcnce to 
imprison it..in Chests or Treasuries. /érd. 739 An extreame 
Fogge, as double gard to that Iland (uncertaine weather 
to fortifie it, or to imprison them). 1634 Sir T. HERBERT 
Trav. 55 At this time such raine, thunder and lightning fell 
upon us, that wee were imprisoned in our Tents. 1671 
Mitton Sasson 8, 1, a prisoner chained, scarce freely draw 
The air imprisoned also, 1675 TranERNE Chr, Ethics 519 
It is a great mistake .. so far to imprison our love to our 
selves, as to make it inconsistent with charity towards 
others. 1691 Tryon Wisd. Dictates 2 (mprison thy Tongue 
lest it imprison thee. @1700 Drypen (J.), Try to imprison 
the resistless wind. 1820 Keats St. Agnes ii, The sculptured 
dead..Emprison’d in black, purgatorial rails. 

Hence Imprisoned ///. a., Impri‘soning vd/. 
$b, and ffl. a.; Impri-soner, one who imprisons. 

1529 More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 317/2 These poore em- 
prisoned soules whome Christ .. hy his precious bloude.. 
delyuered out of the lake of fyre wherin they lay bounden 
for their sinnes. ¢1542 Upatt in Royster D. (Shaks. Soc.) 
p.xix, None ympresonyng, noo tormentes. 1615 G. Sanpys 
/vav. 243 Which heates the imprisoning rockes, when hot 
it growes. 1656 Prynne Rights Eng. Freemen 30 Any 
Levier of them [taxes], or imprisoner of refusers of them. 
1855 Macautay Hist. Eng, xvii. 1V. 107 The imprisoned 
officer was liherated. 1879 Geo. Etiot Theo. Such 14 
A partial release from the imprisoning verdict, that a man’s 
philosophy is the formula of his personality. 

+Impri‘son, 53. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] Im- 
prisonment. 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxut, (Percy Soc.) 159 But yet 
they hoped for to have releve Of theyr imprison which did 
them so greve. 

Imprisonable (impri-z’nib’l), 2. [f. prec. vb. 
+-ABLE.}] Capable of or liable to imprisonment. 

1622 Catiis Stat. Sewers (1647) 133, 1 am of opinion that 
a person is both Fineable and Imprisonable. 1659 RusHw. 
Hist. Coll, 1. 533 He said be would prove a free man im- 
prisonahle upon command or pleasure, witbout cause ex- 
pressed, to be absolutely in worse case then a villain. 
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IMPRISONMENT. 


Imprisonment (impri-z’nmént). Forms: see 
Tuprison. (ME, ev-, emprisonement, a. AF. en- 
prisounement (Britton), OF. emprisonnement (13th 
c.), f. emprisonner to IMPRISON + -MENT.] 

The action of imprisoning, or fact or condition of 
being imprisoned ; detention in a prison or place 
of confinement; close or irksome confinement; 
‘forcible restraint within bounds’; incarceration. 

a, [1292 Britton 1. ii. § 11 Sur peyne de enprisounement 
et de greef raunsoun.) 13.. £. #. Addit, P. B. 46 On payne 
of enprysonment & puttyng in stokkez. 1389 in Eng. Gidés 
(1870) 5 He shafl) haue xiitj d@. duryng hys enpresonement, 
euery wyk. c1440 Yacod’s Well (E. E. T. S.) 93 In fals 
enprisonement, or fals qwest, or false dome. 1590 H. Bar. 
row in Greenwood Codlect. Sclaund. Art. Dij b, 1 .. have 
¢uer since benc kept in most streight emprisonment. 

B. 1415 Prociam. in York Alyst. Introd. 34 Of payne of 
forfaiture of yaire wapen and inprisonment of yaire bodys. 
3467 in Eng. Gilds \1870) 388 Inprisonment of hur bodyes 
at the kyngez wylle. 1513 More Rich. ///, Wks. 52/1 For 
they would remembre their imprisonment. 1651 [lopses 
Leviath, 1. xxviii. 164 Jprisonment, is when a man is by 
publique Authority deprived of liberty. 1780 Burxr S/. 
Bristol previous to Elect. Wks, It. 389 It is but six or 
seven years since a clergyman of the name of Malony..was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment for exercising the 
functions of his Religion. 1817 W. Setwyn Law Nist 
Prins (ed. 4) 11. 851 An action for false imprisonment was 
brought by a native and inhabitant of Minorca .. against 
the governor of the island. 

b. transf. and fig. See IMprison v. 2. 

1576 Fremxc Panofd. Epist. 226 Into the slavishe imprison. 
nent of vices most detestable: yea, into that bondage it 
bringeth them. c 1614 Sin W. Mure Dido & /Eucas i. 211 
At such impresonement they oft, repining, Lowd bellowing 
all break out. 1670 CLARENDON Contemp. Ps. in Tracts 
(1727) 611 No aaprsonmeat so unworthy, as to be inclosed 
by our servants, by our own narrow and sordid affections. 
1856 Kane Arct, E.cpi. 11. xviii. 187 The manly fortitude 
with which they bore up during this painful imprisonment. 

tImpri-vacy, v. Obs. rare. [f. Im-! + Pri- 
vacy.] ¢rans. To place in privacy; to secrete. 

@1670 Hacket Cent, Serm. (1675) 600 To what purpose 
doth..Saul imprivacy hiinself in a cave? 

Imprive: sce IMpREVE. 

+ Improa‘chable, cz. O¢s. In 6 improche- 
able. [f. Im- + PRocHE v. to approach + -ABLE.] 
Unapproachable. 

1571 Dicces Pantom... xi. Dijb, With the ayde of two 
places to search out improcheable heightes. 

Improbability (imprpbabi liti).  [f. Inpros- 
ABLE: see -ITY. Cf. F. tmprobabilité (1776).] 
The quality of being improbable; unlikelihood. 

1598 Fiorio, /rprob{ad):lita, improbabilitie. 1617 Mory- 
son /tin. 11. 245 The improbabilitie of their comming. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und. ww. xv. 332 But there [are] decrees .. 
from the very aeiehlicarheen of Certainty and Evidence, 
quite down to Improbability and Unlikeliness, even to 
the Confines of Impossibility. 1749 F. Smitn Hoy. Dise. 
II. 332 The sending a Person over Land, carries not the 
least Air of Improbability with it. 1862 Heurtiey in Ke, 
to Ess. & Rev. 144 Vhere is no longer any antecedent im- 
probability to be overcome. 

b. with az and f/. An instance of this; an im- 
probable circumstance; something unlikely. 

1611 Corvat Crudities 97 It is a meere improbability, yea 
and an impossibility, that this should be the true Serpent. 
1612-15 Be, Hatt Contempi., O. T. v.i, It is the praise of 
omnipotencie to worke by improbabilities. 1699 BextLey 
Phal. 76 Which is to add another Improbability to all that 
have gone before. 1876 Moztey Univ. Serm. v.111 A uni- 
versal empire. -is..a physical improbability. 

Impro‘babilize, v. rare. [f. IMPROBABLE + 
-1zr.] ¢rans. To render improbable. 

1820-27 BENTHAM Princ, Fudic. Proced. Pref.Wks. 1838-43 
II. 5/2 The fear of seeing real improvement obstructed and 
even improbabilized by the creation of new offices, with 
enormous salaries attacbed to them. 

Improbable (impry’bib’l), a. [ad. L. impro- 
babrl-ts, f. int- (IM- 2) + probabil’s probable, likely: 
cf. F. improbadle (1611 in Cotgr.).] 

1. Not probable ; not likely to be true; not easy 
to believe; unlikely. 

1598 Fiorio, /iwprobabi‘e, that cannot be prooued, improb- 
able. 1600 E. Biount tr. Conestaggio 90 They pleaded 
against the most Christian Queene, that her pretention was 
improbable. 1602 SHaxs. Twed. .V. ul. iv. 141 If tbis were 
plaid vpon a stage now, I could condemne it as an improbable 
fiction. 1710 SteeLe & Appison Tatler No. 254 ? 2 Were 
they not so well attested, [they] would appear altogether 
improbable. 1770 Funins Lett. xxxix. 193, I think it was 
highly improbable. 1860 TyxDatt Glac, 11. xxx. 407, lagree 
+-1n regarding the explanation as improbable. 

b. Qualifying a clause, usually introduced by i¢. 

1617 Morysox /¢i. 1. 30 Though it bee improbable that 
there should be any want of waters. 
Lapland 24 It is very improbable that so many Cbristian 
Kings should take no care of propagating their Religion. 
1790 Patey Hore Paul. Rom. i. 11 It is in the higbest 
degree improbable that it should have been the effect of 
contrivance and design. 1836 Macautay £&ss., Temple 
(1887) 448 When two armies fight, it is not improbable that 
one of them will be very soundly beaten. .Wod. That he 
will succeed is highly improbable. 

ec. With complement. rare. 

1647 CLARENDON //ist. Red. vi. § 179 Nor was the design 
improbable to succeed. 1654-66 Lp. Oxrery Parthenissa 
(1676) 241 His Love could not be more improbable of suc- 
cess than Perolla’s bad been. F 3 ; 

2. In pregnant sense: Unlikely to ‘do’, suit, etc. 

1659 HamMonD On Ps. civ. 16-18 And tbat in the most in 
probable soile. 


1674 tr. Scheffer's 
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Hence Impro’bableness, improbability. 

1727 in Bauey vol. II. ) 

Improbably (imprg*babli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.) In animprobable manner; without likeli- 
hood, 

(Usually qualifying the statement as a whole, and denotin 
that it is not likely to be true; now chiefly in not impro 
ably, an expression for ‘ with more or less probability *.) 

1646 Sik ‘I. Browne Psend. Ep. iv. xiii. 229 That he lived 
and writ in these parts, is notimprobably collected from the 
ess that passed betwixt him and Artaxerxes. 1670 
Mitton //ist. Eng. in. Wks. (1847) 504/2 Dioneth, an 
imaginary king of Britain, or duke of Cornwall, who im- 
prokey sided with them against his own country. a 1692 

SovLe(J.), Ile speaks very improbably. a1808 Hurp/roph. 
App. (R.), A few years more may, not improbably, leave 
him without one admirer. .Mod. He is coming to Oxford 
soon, and may not improbably call on me. 

+I-mprobate, a. Ods. rare—*. In 6 (Sc.) -at. 
[f. L. znprobat-us blamed, condemned, or L. #m- 
probus wicked: see -aTE*,] Wicked. 

1596 Datryoup.e tr. Leslre’s Hist, Scot. 1. 220 Throuch 
his awne exemple the improbat he teached. 

+Improbate, v. Obs. rare-°. [f. L. impro- 
dat-, ppl. stem of zmprobare to disapprove, blame, 
condemn, reject, make void, f. ¢m- (IM- *) + probare 
to make good, pronounce good, approve.] ¢ravs. 
To disapprove, disallow. 

1656 Biouxt Glossogr., Jinprobate, to disallow, to dis- 
Praise, or.dislike. 

Improbation (improbe!-Jan), [ad. L. impro- 
bdlién-ent, n. of action from tmprobire: see Est- 
PROBATE v. Cf. F. tmprobation (1504 in }latz.- 
Darm. .] 

+ 1. Disapprobation, disapproval. Ods. 

1656 Stantey //ist. Philos. v.11701) 22§/2 He with-holds 
from answering, either in approbation, or improbation of 
something. 1677 MANTON Serm. J's, cxix. verse 143 Wks. 
3872 1X. 16 God discovered his approbation and improbation 
then more by temporal mercies and temporal judgments. 
1789 Bentnam Princ, Legisd. Wks. 1843 1. 51 These, if they 
call it honour, will prefix an epithet of improbation to it, 
and call it false honour. P 

+ 2. Disproof, confutation. Ods. rare (in gen. 
sense: cf. next). 

155t Recorve Cast. Knowl. wv. (1556 118 As the firste im. 
probation doth reproue tbe flatnes of the earth betwene 
caste and weste,..so this second confutation improueth the 
opinion of plainesse betwene south and north. 1657 Tom- 
LINSON A’enou's Disp, 275 The conjecture is not worth the 
improbation. 1657 PAysical Dict., Iiprobation, disproving. 

3. Sc. Law. Disproof of a writ; an action 
brought to prove a document to he false or forged. 

¢€1575 Barrour Practicks (1754) 381 Anent improbatioun. 
1609 SKENE Ney. May. 122 The first is called the direct 
maner of improbation, be the witnes insert in the wreit, 
quhilk is taken to be improven. 1637 RuTHERFoRD Let?. 
(1862) I. 422 Summons of improbation to prove our charters 
of Christ to be counterfeits, are raised against poor souls, 
1752 J. Loutuias Form of Process (ed. 2) 15 Indicting the 
Prisoner in the Terms of the Decreet of Improlation. 186 
W. Bett Dict. Law Scot., Improbation is the disproving 
and setting aside of writs ¢.x facie probative on the grounds 
of falsehood or forgery. “Ihe form of process by which this 
is generally done is an action of reduction-improbation. 

Improbative imprg‘bativ), a. [f. L. impro- 
bat-, ppl. stem of improbdre IMPROBATEV. + -1VE.] 

1. Liable to improbation or disproof; not proved 
to be true or genuine. 

1754 Ersuine Princ. Se. Law (1809) 317 Where witnesses 
attest a deed without knowing the granter, and seeing him 
subscribe .. the deed is not only improbative, but such wit- 
nesses are declared accessory to forgery. 1866 Guide to 
Elgin Cathedral iv, 226 Some respect ought to be paid to 
universal tradition however improbative. 

2. =IMPROBATORY. 

1876 LoweLt Asnong my Bhs. Ser. u. 44 ‘The form or 
mode of treatment’, he [Dante] says, ‘is .. definitive, divi- 
sive, probative, improbative, and positive of examples’. 

Improbatory (imprp:batari), a. [f. as prec. 
+-orY.] Having the function of disproving ; in Sc. 
Law, made in improbation or disproof of a writ. 

1828 in W. Bell Dict. Law Scot. (1861) 76 [When tbe 
writing has been abidden by, the record is made up) by 
ordering a condescendence of articles improbatory, and 
answers containing articles approbatory, which sball be 
revised and accompanied witb notes of pleas in law. 186 
‘bid., These articles improbatory and approbatory consist 
-of articulate averments and answers .. setting forth tbe 
facts and circumstances relied on by the one party, as in- 
structing the alleged forgery or falsehood, and by the other, 
as showing the writing to be genuine and fairly come by. 

+Improbe. 0ds. rare. [a. OF. ¢mprobe (13th 
c. in Hatz.-Damm.), ad. L. zmprobus bad, wicked, 


f. im- (IM- 2) + probus good.] A wicked person. 

1484 Caxtos Fables of sEsop (1889) 1 The malyce off tbe 
euylle people, and tbe argument off the Improbes. 

Improbity (imprgbiti). [ad. L. émprobitas, 
f. improbus wicked, persistent: cf. OF. tmprobité 
(14th c. in Godef. Conzf/.).] 

+1. Persistency, perseverance. Ods. or nonce-use. 

¢1380 WycLir Sern, Sel. Wks. I. 154 pis lastinge knock- 
ing 1s purging of man pat hab lyved synfully ; bis improbite 
to bis purpos is just tariyng of God. 1883 A fhenzum 
19 May 627 Tbe reader who has had the improbity (in the 
untranslatable Latin sense of zuzfrobus) to follow M. Renan 
carefully. i 

2. Wickedness, want of principle or integrity. 

1594 Hooker £cc/. Pod. 1.i. § 7 Persons excommunicable, 
yea and cast out for notorious improbitie. 1695 Lp. Preston 


IMPROGRESSIVENESS. 


BSoeth.1v. 198 That the exuberant Improbity of ill Men ma 
be repell'd and abated. 1731 Meptey Aolben's Cafe GC. 
Hope 1. 27 His countrymen, among whom..all Improbity 
isabhorred. 1848 Mirt Pod. Econ. 1. vii. § 5 ‘The waste of 
wealth occasioned to Society by human improbity. 

t+ I:mprobous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. emprob-us 
or F. improbe + -ovs.] Wicked, unpriucipled. 
Hence + I°mprobously adv., wickedly; violently. 

1657 Tomtixson Kenon's Disp. 295 One [nettle] whose 
leaves are improbously mordacious. /éid. 596 Alas! the 
improbous do so impose upon us. 

t+tImprobration. Os. rare. [f. Im-1 +L, 
probr-um reproach + -ation: cf. L. exprobritio 
reproach, med.L. improbrés-us disgraceful, and 
OF, improperer to reproach as shameful, address 
reproaches to (whence perh. an OF. sopropera- 
tion).] Reproach, reviling. 

1§26 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 301 They dyd leade 
the bounden .. with all .. improbracyons, sclaunders, false 


contumelyes, 
+Improcerous, 2. Obs. rare-°. [f. L. sm- 


frocér-us not tall +-ous.] So + Improcecrity. 


1656 Biount Glossogr., Jmiprocerous, low, not tall. 1658 
Puitties, Jeuprocerity, a lownesse, want of tallnesse. 

+tImprocreable, a. Ods. rare-°. fad. L. 
improcreabilis that cannot be procreated.] So 
tImprocreabi‘lity. (See quots.) 

1623 Cockeram, Jmprocreable, not begotten. 1658 PHiv- 


Lips, /mprocreability, a barrennesse, or unaptnesse to pro- 
Create. 

Improcurability. rare. [f. *improcurable 
Uf Ine 2+ PRocuRaBLE): sce -ITY.) The condition 
of being unprocurable. 

1876 Mrs. Wuitxey Sights & Jus, I. xxxiii. 613 Absolute 
novelty and improcurability elsewhere or forever. 

+t Improdu:ced, ///.a. [f. Im- 2+ Propvucep,] 
Not produced from anything else ; unproduced. 

1662 STILLINGFL. Orig, Sacr. un. ii. § 10 There will bee 
three real iereadcenh things. 1692 Ray Dissol. World 
(1713) 4 They make no mention of the Creation of this 
Chaos, but seem to look upon it as self-existent and im- 
produced. a 

Improdu‘cible, a. rare. [f. Im-? + Propv- 
cIBLE.) Incapable of being produced; unprodu- 
cible ; unfit to be prodsced, unpresentable. 

1704 Norris /dead World i, viii. 381 We cannot produce 
them, and that because they are absolutely improducible. 
1820 Cotton Lacon I. 9 Dr Jenne was pronounced to 
be an improducible man ty a Courtier, 

+Improdu‘ction. 04s. rare. [f. Im-2 + Pro- 
DUCTION.] ‘The condition of not having been pro- 
duced from anything else. 

1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacer. 111. it. § 10 The eternity and 
improduction of matter as the passive principle of things. 
178 Cupwortn /ntedl. Syst. 1. iv. § 6.197 Hermogenes and 
other[s]..assert the self-existence and Improduction of the 
Matter. 

+Improfi‘cience. Oés. rare—?. [f. In- 2+ 
PROFICIENCE.] = next. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 7 This misplacing hath 
caused a deficience, or at least a great improficience in the 
Sciences. : 

Improfi-ciency. Now vare. Also 7 in-. [f. 
Imu-4 + Proriciency.] Lack of proficiency; un- 
skilfulness, backwardness. 

1647 BoyLe Let, 20 Feb. in Wks. (1772) I. Life 35 The 
excellency of the Ministry, since waited on by such an im- 
proficiency, increases my presaging fears. 1661 FEeLTHA™t 
Resolves n. xiv. 271 The least neglect does steal us into 
improficiency and offence. 1675 O. WaLkeER, etc. Paraphr. 
Heb, 21 Gently taxing their negligence and inproficiency. 
1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 354/11 Knowing my own impro- 
ficiency, | almost feared to tempt the giant game. 

+Improfi‘cuous, 2. Obs. rare—'. 
+ ProFicvovs.] Unprofitable. 

1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 53 We need not doubt to take 
away and freely to coerce that improficuous matter of bair. 

+Impro‘fitable, z. Oés. Also 4-5 in- ff. 
Im- 2+ PROFITABLE.] Not profitable, unprofitable. 

1325 Prose Psalter \iifi). 4 Hij ben made inprofitable. 
1434 Misyn Vending Life xi. 124 Qwateuer he do, inpro- 
fetabyll & intollerabyll it semys. 1558 Kexnepy Couspend, 
Tractive in Wodr, Soc. Misc. (1844) 125 Improffitable for 
our purpose. 1660 SHARROCK veges &7 Weeds, fern, 
heath, broom and other improftable vegetables. 1725 
Braviey Fam. Dict. s.v. Milk, The only Way to make 
a Cow dry and utterly improfitable for the Dairy. 

Hence +Impro‘fitableness, unprofitableness. 

a 1643 J. SHuTE Fudgem. & Mercy (1645) 176 Cause .. to 
wisb that they had never seene your faces, because of your 
improfitablenesse. — ; . a 

Improgressive (improgresiv), a. [Is-* + 
PROGRESSIVE.] Not progressive; unprogressive. 

1809-10 CoLeRiDGE Friend (1818) I11.179 Improgressive 
arrangement is not method. 1817 — Biog. Lit. (1870) 222 
The immense empire of China improgressive for thirty cen- 
turies. 1827 De Quincey Wks. (1890) 1V. 399 Cathedral 
cities in England, imperial cities witbout manufactures in 
Germany, are all in an improgressive condition. : 

Hence Improgre’ssively adv., without making 
progress or advance; Improgre’ssiveness, the 


quality of being unprogressive, stationary character. 
1827-48 Hare Guesses Ser. 11, (1859) 310 The stormbeaten 
Atlantic, over wbich men had for ages been sailing to 
fro almost improgressively. /éd. 312 The otber great 
scandal of philosopby, its improgressiveness, may easily be 
accounted for. 1839 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 105 It is this 
alleged improgressiveness of China tbat startles tbe ima- 
gination. 
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IMPROLIFIC. 
+Improli‘fic, a. 06s. 


Not prolific; unprolific. 

166% Fuuier Worthies, Hartfordsh. 1. (1662) 22 Many 
Worthies, who are... either improlifick, or have Children i 
genitoruntvituperinim. 1686 Plot Staffordsh.234 Imperfec, 
improlific eggs, which will never produce Chicken. 

+Improli‘fical,a. Ods. [f. Im-2 + Proiricat.] 
= prec. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1.1. 50 That .. which is 
not watery and tmprolificall will not conglaciate. 1656 
Biount Glossogr.. Improlifical, .. not apt to have issue. 


[f. Im-2 + Prowiric.] 


+Improli‘ficate, 7. Oss. [f. Iu-1+ Prouiri- 
CATE v.) trans. ‘Yo render prolific, to fertilize. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vil. xvi. 371 The inordin- 
ate longitude of the organ. .may bea ineanes to improlificate 
the seed. 1650 /did. (ed. 2) 151 A greater difficulty. .is, how 
the sperm of the Cock improlificates and makes the ovall 
conception fruitful. . 

+Impromi‘scuous,c. Obs. rare. [f. L. zm- 
promiscu-us +-0Us.] Unmixed, unmingled. 

1656 in Birount Glossogr. 1792 T. Taytor Procivs 1. 
Dissert. p. \xxviii, The first is simple and impromiscuous. 

+Impro‘mpt, ¢. Oés. [ad. L. zmprompt-us, 
f. 2m- (Is-2) + promptus ready, Promet.} Not 
ready or prepared; unready. 

2759 SteRNE Tr. Shandy II. ix, So imprompt! so ill- 
prepared to stand the shock of it as Dr. Slop was. 

Impromptitude (imprg:m'titizd). [f. Iv-? 
+ PROMPTITUDE: cf. prec.] Want of promptitude 
or quickness in action; unreadiness. 

1887 Story of a Kiss 11. xv. 267 His uncle's reproach of 
his ‘impromptitude’ was a different thing. 

Impromptu (imprg'm!tiz), adv., sb., adj. [ad. 
L. 22 prompti in readiness, at hand ( promptius 
readiness), written as one word and with the z 
changed to 7 before f, as in F, zmpromptu (Moliére, 
1659), whence also the adj. and sb. uses.]} 

A. adv, Without preparation or premeditation ; 
off-hand, on the spur of the moment ; extempore. 

1669 Lapy Cuawortu in 12th Rep, Hist, AISS. Comm. 
App. v. 11 Mr. Elliot .. desired Mr. Titus to make some 
verses .. which he did thus, impromptu [etc.}. 1788 Burns 
Let. to Mrs. Dunlop 16 Aug., She sometimes hits on a 
couplet or two tmprouple, 1791 Boswe1.t Folnson (1816) 
I. 31 note, Vhis was made almost ztnfrompla, 1882 FARRAR 
Early Chr. 11. 375 note, This was afterwards improved into 
the story that be [John] wrote the whole Gospel impromptu. 

B. sé. Something composed or uttercd without 
preparation or premeditation ; an extemporaneous 
composition or performance; an improvisation. 
Also, a musical composition having the character 
of an improvisation. 

1683 D.A. A vt Converse 44 We mustdeal plainly and seriously 
with such men, waving all 2 fromptu's and subtilities. 
3693 Draypen Fuvenal Introd. (1697) 37 ‘They were made 
extempore, and were, as the French call them, /mpromplus. 
3776 Jounson Poem (title), To Mrs, Thrale, on her complet- 
ing her thirty-fifth year, an impromptu, 1847 DisRaEct 
Tancred u.ix, Lady Constance .. had a variety of conclu- 
sions on all social topics, which she threw forth .. with the 
well-arranged air of an tupromptu. 1880 Grove Dict. 
Alus. \. 768/2 ‘The two sets of pieces by Schubert known as 
Impromptus..were..not so entitled by him. 

C. adj. 1. Composed or uttered without prc- 
paration or premeditation ; improvised ; invented, 
produced, etc. on the spur of the moment and 
without previous thought. 

1789 Mrs. Prozzi Journ. France 1,240 Who would risque 
the making impromptu poems at Paris? 1830 D'lsraett 
Chas, /, 111. Prf. 4, I am not fortunate in impromptu 
replies. 1849 THackeRay Lett, Apr., 1 daresay I shall have 
to make an unpromptu speech. 

2. Made or done on the spur of the moment ; 
hastily made for the occasion, or converted to use 
in an cmergency; exteinporized, makeshift. 

3764 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett, La. Malmesbury 1. 118 
Lord North took an impromptu dinner with us yesterday. 
1800 Mis. Hervey Mourtray Kam. 1. 67 They had a tittle 
imprompti ball. 1856 Miss Mu.ock J. Halifax xxii. (1865) 
215 My daughter encouraged me to pay this impromptu 
visit, 1872 Baker Vile Tribué. viii. 128 We prepared an 
impromptu raft. 

Hence Impro‘mptu v., to compose off-hand ; to 
improvise, extemporizc. Impro‘mptuary @. = 
C.1. Impro‘mptuist, one who composes off- 
hand, an improviscr. 

woz H. Swinuurne in Courts Europe (1841) 11. 334 The 
soldiers sing in the evening an endless German song, and 
the sailors impromptu in Danish, 1802-12 BENTHAM 
Ration, Fudic. Evid. (1827) 11. 2 Answers impromptuary, 
1834 Mepwin Hd fs in Wales 1. 48 Ina pelting rain, im- 
promptu'd the following epigram. 1848 Athexwuon 5 Aug. 
773 Ballast-waggons..impromptued and filled up with seats. 
1882 Chant. Frul. 742 /2 Theodore Wook. .wasa inost prolific 
impromptuist. 1897 F. Hat in ation (N. Y.) LXIV. 
435/1 His impromptuary deliverances. 

+Improof. 0ds. rare. [f. Improve v.], after 
prove, proof.) 

. Disproof, refutation. 

* 1641 J. Jackson True Evang, T. 1.145 Now secondly for 

the Elench, and use of improofe. 

2. Reproof, rebuke, censure. 

3590 Greenwoon A nsw. Def, Read Prayers 30 The whole 
Scripture is .. inspired of God, & profitable vnto doctrine, 
vnto improof, vnto correction. 1594 SouTHWELL J/. Magd. 
Fun, Tears To Rdr., ‘Vhat the reader may learn to love 
without improof of purity. 

Improper (imprp'pas), a. [f. Iu-2 + PRoPER; 
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after F. ¢wepropre (1372 in Hatz.-Darm.), L. zm- 
proprius.) Not proper; the opposite of proper. 

1. Not truly or strictly belonging to the thing 
under consideration ; not in accordance with truth, 
fact, reason, or rule; abnormal, irregular; incor- 
rect, inaccurate, erroneous, wrong. 

Formerly sometimes without implication of blame or cen- 
sure, e.g. said of a meaning given to a word which is not the 
‘proper’ or literal one, but metaphorical. 

1531 {implied in Improrrrty}. 1552 Hutoet, Improper, 
improprius, abusinus. %58% Marsecx Bk. of Notes 877 
When the Scripture saith, that the Lord God is unchaunge- 
able, it is a proper speach, because he is so of his owne 
nature .. When it sayth: Hee went down to see the Tower 
of Babel, then it is an improper speach. 1649 Roberts 
Clavis Bibl. Introd. iii. 42 To eate Christs flesh—to pluck 
out our right eye..We cannot read any of these literally 
and properly .. therefore we must seek for a spiritual and 
inate sese. 1651 Hoppes Leziath. 11. xxxiit. 201 Which 
to have said in the time of Joshua had been improper. 1701 
tr. Le Clerc's Prim. Fathers (1702) 87 Of which one can 
only speak in metaphorical and improper Language. 1780 

SuRKE Sf. Bristol previous to Elect, Wks. Il, 362 It is 
not lest you should censure me improperly, but lest you 
should form improper opinions on imatters of some noment 
to you, that I trouble you at all upon the subject. 1870 
Tynpaci Lect. Electr. R. [ustit. 14 The conductors were 
called non-electrics, because they could not be so electrified, 
‘The division is improper, because if a conductor be insulated 
it can readily be electrified. 

b. Not properly so called ; Jwproper fraction: 
a fraction whose numerator is greater than (or equal 
to) its denominator, and whose value is therefore 
greater than (or equal to) unity. (Formerly applicd 
to analogous fractions in Algebra.) Jimproper diph- 
thong: see quot, 1824. 

1542 Recorve Gr. Artes (1575) 340 An Improper Fraction 
. that is to saye, 2 fraction in forme, which in dede is greater 
than an Unit. s610 FietcHer Faith/. Shepherdess To 
Rdr., They [shepherds and shepherdesses in a Pastoral] are 
not to be adorned with any art but such improper ones as 
nature is said to bestow, as singing and poetry. 1674 JEAKR 
Arith. (1696) 44 Improper Fractions have alwayes the 
Numerator greater than the Denominator. 1806 Hutron 
Course Math. 1. 187 To Reduce an Iinproper Fraction to a 
Whole or Mixed Quantity. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. 
(ed. 5) I. 36 An improper diphthong has but one of the 
vowels sounded: as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

2. Not in accordance with the naturc of the case 
or the purpose in view; unsuitable, unfit, inappro- 
priate, ill-adapted. 

1570 Dee Alath. Pref. 33 Rather, then, either to want a 
name, orto haue to base and impropreaname, 1601 R. Joun- 
son Kingd. & Comnrw. (1603) 90 he Hungarish horse by 
nature are not improper for war, being couragious, strong. 
1665 Bove Occas. Reff. iv. xiii, (1848) 248 A Plain being a 
very improper place for such a purpose. 1702 ADDISON 
Dial. Medals ii. Misc. Wks. 1726 IIT. 52 [The quotation} is 
not improper to the occasion. 1774 C. J. Puirrs Voy. V. 
l'ole so As improper to be approached as a rocky lee shore. 
1800 tr. Lagranye’s Chen. 1. 56 Hydrogen gas 1s improper 
for respiration. ; 

3. Not in accordancewith good manners, modesty, 

or decorum; unbecoming, unsecmly ; indecorous, 
indecent. Also ¢raztsf. of a person. 
_ 1739 Cuesterr. Left. (1792) I. xxxi. 108 It would be very 
improper and indecent if you were to fly your kite or play 
at nine-pins while you are with Mr. Maittaire. 1776 7 rad 
of Nundocomar 106/z {t would be highly improper that 
their books should be wantonly subjected to curious and 
impertinent eyes. 179: [see Improrer v.*}. 1849 JAMES 
Woodman ii, It never occurred to her that there was any- 
thing improper in having them there. 1852 Mrs. Cartyte 
Lett. 11. 177, I see single women besides myself at Verey’s 
—not improper—governesses, and the like. ; 

+4, ?Not proper or peculiar to an individual ; 
general, common. O4s. rare. 

{Quot. 2610 in 1b is taken in this sense in recent Dicts.} 

+ Improper, zv.! Oés. Forms: 4-5 enpropre, 
-per, 6empropre, -per, 6-7 impropre, 5-7 impro- 
per. See also Iuprorry. [ME. ex-, evpropre, app. 
repr. an AFr. *ezproprier,a variant (with change of 
prefix) of OF. aproprier, ad. L. appropridre to 
APPROPRIATE. (No OF. emproprier or tutproprier 
is recorded, and the med, or mod.L. émpropriare 
is cited by Du Cange only from English docu- 
ments, and is presumably a latinization of the AFr. 
or Eng. word, though, in form, immediately f, L. 
tu (IN-%) into + propré-zs own, private.) In Eng. 
apropre, APPROPRE, was in earlier use, app. with 
the same sense. The variant IMrropRy corresponds 


to apropry.] 

1. trans. To assign as a proper or private posses- 
sion, to appropriate; =IM¢PROPRIATE z, 1. 

¢1380 Wycuir H/és. (1880) 81 But bobe bes ben enproprid to 
god. 1486 Bk. St, Albans, Her. Bij, That is to hym im- 
properid bi lawe of armys. 1494 FaBYAN Cérram. VIL. 441 
He also had enproperyd vnto hym dyuerse wardys belong- 
ynge tothe Kynge. 1526 Pilger. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 152 
Persones.. whose lyfe ts aboue other impropered to contem- 
placyon. 1557 NortH Gueuara’s Diadl Pr. 82a, He that 
empropereth to him selfe that, whiche oughte to be common 
to al, is to be blamed of god, and hated of men. 1565 JEWEL 
Repl. Harding (1611) 383 If he would in like maner im- 
proper, and inclose the Sun beames, to comfort the rich, 
1642 (? Be. Hatt} Jfod. Confut, Antmadz. iii. 6, 1 have 
alwayes resolved that neither person nor cause shall improper 
me, farther than they are good. [Cf. Mitton Afol. Si. iii.) 

2. £ccl, Law. =IMPROPRIATE z. 2. 

1528 Lett. Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 2 To unite, annex, 
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and improper the same unto the church of Saint Peters in 
Ipiswiche. 1529 More Suffl: Soulys Wks. 333/1 Many an 
abbey .. haue the great parte therof in benetices geuen in 
and empropred ynto them. 1545 BrinKLow Cowifl. 27), 
Parsonages and vicarages, which were .. impropryd vnto 
them. 1601 F. Gopwin Sfs. af Eng. 304 He inpropred vnto 
our church the parsonage of Buckland Abbatis. 

+Improper, v.2 Obs. nonce-wd. [f. IMPROPER 
a.) intr. To behave improperly. 

1791 H. Wacpotr. Corr. (1837) III, 438, 1 am too old to 
be improper and you are too modest to be impropered to, 

+Impro‘perate, v.! Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. 
stem of late L. zmproperare to taunt, upbraid 
(Vulgate and Petronins), It. zwproperare ‘to vp- 
braid, to twit’ (Florio), OF. zproperer; cf. late 
L. mproperium opprobrium, reproach (Heb. xi. 26, 
in Vulg.).] ¢vazs. To reproach, upbraid, 

1623 CockERAM, /tproperate, to reproch. 1656in BLount. 

+Impro‘perate, v.* Obs. rare—». [f. ppl. 
stem of L. improperare.] intr. To hasten in. 
*1656 Biount Gélossogr., Iiunproperate,..a\so to make haste 
to go in. 

+Impropera'tion!. 0és. [n. of action (prob. 
in OF.) from late L. zwproperdre, OF. tmproperer » 
see IMPROPERATE v.1] The action of upbraiding 
or reviling ; a reproach, taunt. 

1gsoz Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) t. ix. 112 Two 
other membres that is debates & improperacyons. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 304 b, False contumeles, 
blasphemes, & improperacyons. 1603 Hottanp (’utarch’s 
Mor. 1235 Vhat improperation and slander that went of 
him. 1643 Six T, Browne Relig, Med. 1. § 3 Omitting 
those Improperations, and ‘Terms of Scurrility betwixt us. 

+Impropera'tion *. Os. Erroneous form 
for IMPROPREATION, after IMPROPER v.! 

1536 in Strype Accé. Jem, (1721) 1. App. Ixxix. 187 At the 
time of the improperation. 1550 Lever Sevm. Paul's Cross 
Evj, Nothynge ts so papystycall as improperacions of 
benefices be. 1624 Donne Seriz. xlvi. 466 This is an Im- 
properation without Sacrilege. .to make God inine owne. 

+Impropera:‘tion 3. Oés. rare—°.  [N. of ac- 
tion from ImMPROPERATE v.2] A hastening in, 

1668 Prittirs, /nproperation, a making haste. 

Improperly (imprp'paili), adv. [f. Improper 
a.+ -LY 2, 

The instance from Gower stands alone in date; the word, 
Tike its adj. Imrrorer, coming into general use in the r6thc. 
But fJroperly is common from ¢ 1225. “The corresp. F. adv, 
wunproprement occurs in Oresme (14th c.).] . 

In an improper manner; wrongly, incorrectly, 
unsuitably, unbecomingly. 

1390 Gower Cou/. I. 21 The world as of his propre kynde 
Was euere vnirewe and as be blynde Improprelich he 
demep fame. 1531 Exyot Gov. 1. xxv, Modestie: whiche 
worde nat beinge knowen In the englisshe tonge,..they im- 
proprely named this vertue descretion. 1577 tr. Buddiuger’s 
Decades (1592) 463 Justification is properly attributed to the 
reconciling righteousnesse through Christ Jesus, and is im- 
properly ascribed to the obeying righteousnes, or righteous- 
nes of obedience. 1661-98 Sourn Seri. I11. 6 Merit, whicb 
we may not improperly define ‘A Right to receive some 
good upon the score of some good done’, 1776 Trial of 
Nundocomar 97/1 The seal of Bollakey Doss was improperly 
made use of. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ, Vi. 339/2 The 
heroic Jeanne Darc (commonly but improperly written 
d’Arc), 1885 Law, Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 454 The lease. .has been 
by mistake improperly drawn. 

Impro‘perness. “ave. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being improper ; impropriety. 

1612 Brinstry Lud. Lit, viii, (1627) 110 For the improper- 
nesse of the phrase in our speech. 1648 JENKYN Blind Guide 
i. 13 Faine to..snarle at the seeming impropernesse of a 
word. 1695 S. Lous Let. Dr. Bates 11 The Improperness of 
Calling God Creditor, and Sin Debts otherwise than Meta- 
phorically,. 

+ Impro‘perty. Obs. rare. [f. Improper a. + 
-TY: ct. properly.] =IMPROPRIETY. 

1555 SHerry Treat. Fig. Gram, & Riet. 6b, linpropertie, 
when a worde is brouglit into the talke hauing nothyng at 
al his owne proper signification, 1663 Geruirr Counsel 
avja, Ordering each part theieof, proper to its particular 
use, shunning all improperties. ; 

+Impro'pery. Oés. [ad. L. cmproperdiune re- 
proach, opprobrium ; cf. F. zwproperte: see ItpRo- 
PERATE v.1]_Reproach, upbraiding, 

1542 Becon Pathw. Prayer ii. Bvijb, Sara .. desyrynge 
to be delyuered from the impropery & imbraydyng .. ofa 
certayne default. 

+Impropi‘tious, «2. Os. rare. [f. Ine? + 
Propitious. Cf. F, zapropice (1th c, in Littré).] 
Not propitious ; unfavourable, unpropitious. 

1638 Wotton in Redzg. (1672) 574, I am sorry to hear..that 
your dreams were impropitious 

t+tImproportion. Oés. Alsosin-. [IM-?.] 
Want of proportion, disproportion. 

¢ 1450 Lypa. & Burcu Secrees 1675 Yif..Ony evil humours 
Of qualitees gendre by in-proporcyon In the hed. 1604 T. 
Wricut Passions ui. tii. gt If there be but one eye..out of 
square. .the first thing almost we marke, is the improportion 
or disquaring of that part. 1675 BurtHoccr Causa Det 12 
The seeming improportion of Infinite and Eternal Punish- 
ments to Finite ‘l’ransgressions. 

Obs. [f. Ist 2] 


+Impropo'rtionable, 2. 
Not proportionable ; = IMPROPORTIONATE. 

1599 B, Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1 iti, [If she] could have 
dar'd so improportionable and abrupt a digression, 1621 
SANDERSON Ser. I. 210 Profits improportionable to the pains 
and dangers men must undergo in them. 1661 Gravd 
Debate 117 Forcing tbe. . Liturgy, and Ceremonies, and tbat 
by improportionable penalties. Nien 


IMPROPORTIONAL. 


+Impropo'rtional, a. Ofs. [f. Im-2+Pro- 
PORTIONAL @.] =next. 

1625 I. Craururp //ist. Univ. Edind, (1808) 99 A number 
improportional to the number of students, which in many 
years exceeded 16 score. 1784-98 in Lect, Pains, v. (1848) 
203 The apparent objects in pictures should appear neither 
improportional nor deforted, on account of the distances 
and heights of the objects painted. 

+Impropo'rtionate, 2. Ols. [f. Iu-? + 
PROPORTIONATE @.} Not proportionate, out of pro- 
portion, disproportionate. 

1581 Mut.caster Positions xxxvil. (1887) 146 To distribute 
their multitude to the hest and easiest proportion cf their 
owne state: which otherwise imnproportionate would breade 
an aposteme. 1652 GauLE S/ugastrom. 172 Acting and 
effecting at an improportionate distance. 1666 J. Smit 
Old Age (ed. 2) 59 The Cavity is improportionate to the 
head of the humerus. 

[f. In- 2+ 


+Impropo'rtioned, ///. 2. Os. 
PROPORTIONED Pf/. a.} Disproportioned: = prec. 

1656 JEANES JMixt. Schol. Di. 40 Cognoscitive powers. . 
that can never reach spiritual suhstances, for they are impro- 
portioned unto it. 

Impropriate (improeprije't,,v. [f. ppl. stem 
of med. or mod.L. ¢mpropridre: see IMPROPER v.! 
and cf, APPROPRIATE v.] 

+1. trans. Yo make proper or peculiar fo some 
person or thing; to make one’s (or some one’s) 
own ; to appropriate. Odés. 

1567 Drant //orace, Ep. To Rdr. * vj, To impropriate it 
to me it were neither honestye, nor wysedom. 1612 T. 
Taytor Comm, Titus i. 3 \n that period of time, which the 
wisdonie of God hath impropriated unto them. 1651 
Hosases Leviath. tv. xlvi. 378 “Lhey..that impropriate the 
Preaching of the Gospell to one certain Order of men. 1672 
Marvett Ach. Transp. 1. 279 In ahis imprudent and 
fauseous discourse, dae have all along appropriated or 
impropriated all the Loyalty frum the Nohility, the Gentry 
and the Commonalty, and dedicated it to the Church. 1703 
Mrs. Centuvre Stolen IHetress 11, The venerable man to 
whom this goodly mansion is impropriated. 

+b. With inverted constrnction: To instal (a 
person) as proprietor. Const. zsfo. Obs. rare. 

1627-77 Fectuam Resolves 1. iit 164 To impropriate my 
self into that which is not mine. 

2. spec. To annex (an ecclesiastical benefice) to 
a corporation or person, as their corporate or pri- 
vate property ; esp. b. (in later use) to place tithes 
or ecclesiastical property in lay hands, 

Improfriate was im early use applied to the annexation of 
the tithes of a benefice to a religious house ; at the Reforma- 
tion most of these impropriations passed into lay hands, so 
that the word came to be specially associated with the lay 
possession of tithes, the synonym affrofriate being subse- 
quently taken to designate the original sense (with a covert 
allusion to the adjs. afpropriate and improper): see In- 
PROPRIATION I. 

1538 Levanp Jtin. I. 41 Robert Sun to Hilbert Lacy 
impropriate booth this Hospital and S. Clementes yn the 
Castelle..tothe new Priorie, 1587 FLeminc Contn. Holin- 
shed II. 1302/1 The patronage and lordship of Woodburie 
.. he gave and impropriated unto the vicars chorall of his 
church. 

b. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage tt. vii. 113 Of nine thousand 
two hundred eighty and fuure parishes in England .. 
three thousand eight hundred fortie five were (as it is 
properly termed) impropriated. 1697 C. Lesuie Saake in 
Grass (ed. 2) 265 To maintain the Sacrilegious Impropria- 
tions which the Pope had made of the Tythes of the Secular 
Clergy,.to endow their Monasteries: which Hen. VIII. 
instead of Restoring, did yet more Sacrilegiously Impro- 
priate to the Laity. 1827, 1860 {see ImprorriaTED). 


Impropriate (impréupri,ct), pp/. a. (ad. med. 
or mod.L. tmpropriat-us, pa. pple. of ¢propriare : 
see prec. vb.] 

1. Appropriated to some particular person or per- 


sons. ? Oés. 

a 1600 Hooker Serm. ude 17-21 § 19 Look upon Israel, 
..to whom..the promises of Christ were made impropriate. 
1612 T. Taytor Comm. Titus i.1 A grace impropriate to 
the elect. 1706 De For Pure Div. v. 8 If we dislike his 
Law, We must from his impropriate Lands withdraw. 

2. spec. Of a benefice or its revenues: =IMPRO- 
PRIATED 2. (See IMPROPRIATE z. 2.) 

1538 Leann /tin. IV. 71 The Personage of Aulcester is 
impropriate to Aulcester Priory. 1555 Act 26 3 Phil. § 
Mary c. 4 $7 Kectories Personages and Benefices impro- 
pryate. 1631 Star Cham. Cases (Camden) 66 The plaintiff 
St Edward Leech holdeth the tythes of the parsonage im- 
propriate of Chesterfield, which tythes the Vicar of Chester- 
field claymed to hold by an auncient composition. 1707 
J. Cuampertayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 1. 3 Hereof 3845 {parishes} 
are Churches impropriate, i. e,in Lay- Hands, where Lay-men 
receive the Tythes ; or Appropriate, ie, annexed to Church- 
Dignities. 1850 Ht. Martineau Hist, Peace av. ix. I]. 114 
There were different kinds of tithes—the vicarial, rectorial, 
and impropriate. 1889 Land Agent's Rec.6 Apr. 317, 1 pay 
the impropriate tithes as well. 

Impro‘priated, /f/. a. [f. prec. vb. +-ED1.] 

1. Appropriated to some person or thing. ? Ods. 

1632 LtrHcow Traz, 1. 21 Italy was called so of Italus, a 
King in Sicily... The more impropriated names were 
Hesperia, because it is situate under the evening starre 
Hesperus: Latium..and Enotria in regard of {etc.). 

2. Of a benefice or tithes: Annexed to a corpora- 
tion or held by a lay impropriator: see Impro- 
PRIATE v. 2, IMPROPRIATION I. 

165: Brawnaty Fust Vind. iii. 37 Why did they not 
restore the appropriated, for, as we call them truely, impro- 
priated tythes) to the Incumbents and lawful owners? 1827 
Hatram Const. Hist. (1876) 11. viit. 66 A project of restor- 
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ing all impropriated hereditaments to the church. 1860 
Froupe Hist, Eng. V. 355 The estates of the bishopric of 
Winchester were transferred to the crown in exchange for a 
few impropriated rectories. 

+ b. Of a person: Provided with an impropria- 
tion. Obs. rare. 

71535 Pycop Treat. linpropr. Benefyces B xi, Nowe my 
maisters impropriated or improper maisters .. haue nat you 
..dystroyed these holy and godly prouysyons, made for the 
mayntenance of goddes holy word. 

Iience Impro'priatedly adzv., by appropriation. 

1847 R. W. Hamtrton Disz. Sabbath iii. (1848 64 Every 
thing that can enter into the category of Christianity ts 

imp: dupri,2! fan). 


impropriatedly his. — 

Impropriation {n. of 
action from IMPROPRIATE v.: s¢e -ATION.] 

1. The action of impropriating ; the annexation 
of a bencfice or its revenues to a corporation, office, 
or individual, esp. b. (in later use) to a lay cor- 
poration or a lay proprictor. 

By 17-18th c. law writers distinguished from afpropria- 
tion: see quot. 1708, and AprrorriaTion 2. Although the 
distinction has app. no Ct yneiae cal or historical basis icf. 
etymology of IMrrorer v.!), the assignment of a benchce to 
a monastic house, and to a layman, being alike called zo. 
Aropriation in the 16th c., the later usage has been to 
restrict rempropriation to the lay proprietorship of tithes or 
other ecclesiastical revenues. 

21535 Bycop ¢rr/e: A treatyse concernynge impropriations 
of benefyces. 1549 Latimer 6/4 Serm. bef. Edw, V7 
(A\rb.) 168 Wyth pnpropriacions he (the Devil] hath turned 
preachyngé in to priuate Masses 1575-85 Asp. SANvys 
Serm. (Parker Soc.) 45 Rome hath robbed Christ of his 
honour, and by impropriations given his patrimony to idle 
fat monks to feed upon. 1660 R Coxe /ewer & Suby. 215 
Ifthe Pope did give .\bbots and Priors power, being Eccle- 
siastical persons, to make divers Impropriations to their 
benefit, the King will take a power to take theni all away, 
and convert them into Lay-fees, and incorporate them. . into 
particular mens estates. 1697 [see ImprorkiaTe 1. 2b]. 

b. 1621 Burtox Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1651) 64 
No impropriations, no lay patrons of church livings. 
1708 Termes de la Ley 396 Jimpropriation is properly so 
called, when the Advowson is in the Hfands of a tay. 
man, and Appropriation, when in the Ilands of a Bishop, 
College, &c. 1941 Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) 1, xxxii. 318 
A bill for restoring to it [the church] all that it had lost by 
impropriations and other secularizations. 1868 J. H. Bunt 
Ref. Ch. Eng. 1. 25 note, Impropriations are the alienation 
of tithes 10 laymen. 

b. The proprictorship conveyed by this action. 

1631 Weever dnc Fun, Mon. 356 The Churches .. were 
impropriated to the Deane..by diuers Bishops; the Impro. 
priations whereof were theirs at that time, 1849 SToveL 
Introd. Canne's ‘ Necess. 110 An impression .. that, hy 
appealing to the benevolence of individuals, the impropria- 
tions of church livings might be purchased and put in trust 
for the use of such ministers as tee might approve. 

e. An impropnated bencfice; a living, tithes, 
etc., held by a religious house, or (in later use) 
by a layman or lay corporation. 

1578 in Neal //ist. Purtt, (1732 1. 367 Besides the im- 

ropriations in our shire. 1§89 Coorer Admon. 78 Those 
awes..whereby Impropriations and Patronages stande as 
mens lawfull possession and heritage. 1605 T. Ryves 

Vicar's Plea (1620) 98 The parsonages were heretofore. . 
granted to the Monkes in proprios vsus from whence they 
haue their name of Impropriations. a 1661 Futter Horthies 
(1840) II. 292 An im ropriation which the Lord Gray of 
Wilton..restored to the Church. 1761-2 Heme //ist. Eng. 
(1806) IV, fii, 1053 Certain zealots had erected themselves 
iuto a society for huying in of impropriations, and transfer- 
ing them 10 the church. 1778 Enz. Gasetteer (ed. 2) s.v. 
Northleech, A free grammar-school, endowed with the 
impropriation of Chedworth, worth 8ol. a-year, 1861 
Tuttocn Eng. Purit. 1. 32 It required ..that impropriations 
annexed to bishoprics and colleges he converted into regular 
rectorial livings. ; ‘ 

+ 2. gen. The action of making proper or pecu- 
liar to some person or thing; appropriation; in 
quot. 1614, ‘exclusive possession’ (Todd). Ods. 

1611 Loe &li'ss of Br. Beauty (1614) 29 (T.) The Gnos- 
ticks had, as they deemed, the impropriation of all divine 
knowledge. 1654 WhitLock Zootomia 266 Is the Impro- 
priation of some rich Beauty thy Designe? 1728 Sir J. 
Browse Ess. Trade 729) 48 When. .either their own Ex- 
travagance, or the general Impropriation of Things reduc’d 
any to Want, they hired themselves out to Labour. 

+b. Something appropriated to a private owner ; 
a property. Ods. 

1651 Hopses Gort. §& Soc. Ep. Ded., What Nature at first 
laid forth in common, men did afterwards distribute into 
severall Impropriations. 165: CLEVELAND Poems 7,1 will 
never be your Impropriation. ; 

3. The action of taking in the ‘ proper’ or literal 
sense. 22071E-tUSE. 

1825 CoLEeRIDGE Ards Ref. (1848) I. 257 The impropria- 
tion of this metaphor—{that is, the taking it literally, 

Impropriator (impré0prizito1), [agent-n. in 
L. form, froin med. or mod.L. zwpropriare or IM- 
PROPRIATE v. } 

1. One to whom a benefice is impropriated ; esp. 
=lay impropriator, a layman in possession of a 
living or its revenues. 

1622 T. Scort Bele. Pismire 27 The irreligious Impro- 
priators, who prey vpon Church and State. 1635 Pacitr 
Christianogr. 229 The example of the Kings, Colledges, 
Bishops, Dean and Chapters giveth impropriators no allow- 
ance at al. 1695 Kensett Par. Antig. ix. 80 Upon this 
practise depends the custom..of the Rector or Impropriator 
maintaining the Chancel. 1794 Gopwin Cal. IWillrams ix. 43 
Mr. Tyrrel, by the tenure of his manor, was impropriator of 
the great tithes, 1868 Mirman Sé. Paul's xi. 273 A large 
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portion of the tithes. .had been alienated to the Crown..or 
to lay impropriators. ‘ , ; 

+2. gen. One to whom anything is appropriated, 
a proprietor, owner; one who appropriates or ar- 
rogates something to himself. Ods. rare. 

1631 Bratawait £ng. Gentlew, (1641) 283 Art not thou.. 
a Robber. who has received goods as a steward or dispenser ; 
and entitlest thy selfe the impropriator or owner? 1660 E. 
Martin ffs Opinion ii. (1662) 23, 1 should condemn any 
man. fora most unconscionable Incloser and Impropriator, 
that should take upon himself to give another leave to speak, 
or write this or the like, which is as common for every one 
as the Air which wee breathe. 

Impropriatrix (imprde:prije'triks). [fem. in 
L. form of prec.: sce -TRIX.] A female impro- 
priator ; a woman who holds a benefice. 

1774 Garton Inclos. Act 5 The said Jane Cooke, Impro- 
priatrix of the said rectory, 1801 H. Gwiniim Coll, resp. 
/ithes 1620 Upon a second trial a verdict was found for 
the impropriatrix. 

+Improprietary. Olds. rare. [A modifica- 
tion of the earlier APPRoPRIETARY, conformed in 
the prefix to IMPROPRIATE, -ATOR, etc.] = lirKo- 
PRIATOR I. 

1637 Huemrurey tr. St. Ambrose Ep. ded., Vour endevours 
..to induce some improprietarics..to an enlargement of my 
poore maintenance. ; : 

Impropriety (impropraiéti). [ad. F. zm- 
propridté Calvin, 1560, or its source L. zmpro- 
prielas, £. impropri-us IMPROPER a.; cf. PROVRIETY.] 

1. The quality of being improper. a. Want of 
accordance with the nature of the thing, or with 
reason or rule; incorrectness, erroneousness, inac- 


curacy. 

1611 FLorio, Cc a oh er improprietie. 1612 [)Rayton 
Poly-old, ii, The plaine truth (as wordes may certifie your 
eyes, sauing all impropriety of obiect) is that in the Poole 
are seated three Isles. 1646 Sir T. rowne /’seud. AP, 0. 
iv. 114 Then which words there can be none plainer, nor 
more evidently discover the improprietie of this appellation. 
1776 ADAM SmitH Jb. NV. av. ix. (1869) IL. 259 The following 
observations may serve to show the impropriety of tlus 
representation. 1843 Mice Logic 1. ii, § 4 We may there- 
fure say, without impropriety, that the quality forms part of 
its signification. SF 

b. Want of accordance with the purpose in view ; 
unsuitableness, unfitness, inappropriateness. 

1697 Lurtrece Brief Rel. (1857) 1V. 316 There appeared 
near 20 of the colledge of physitians to shew the unpropriety 
of the inedicine. 1774 C. J. PHirvs Vay. N. Pole 212 The 
impropriety of the common process of distillation. 1875 
Jowett Phato ted. 2) 1. 234 The impropriety of holding a 
public discussion with such men. 

e. Want of accordance with good manners or de- 
corum; unbecomingness, unseemliness, indecency ; 


morally improper conduct. 

1951 Jounsox Aamller No. 174? 13, | was convinced. .of 
the impropriety of my conduct. 1828 Scott /*. Af. Perth 
ix, The license and impropriety of the Duke of Rothsay’s 
conduct was the more reprehensible in the public view, that 
he was a married person. 1884 Law Times Rep. LI. 247,2 
The defendants obtained the property hy misconduct, fraud, 
and impropriety. ; 

2. with az and #/. An instance of improper 
language, conduct, etc. ; a breach of propriety. 

a 1674 Crarenvon /7/7st. Aed. xiv. § 66 They had made 
themselves merry with some improprieties in the French. 
1685 STILuNGFL. Orig. Brit. v. 283 We are not bound to 
follow any modern Writers in their Improprieties. 1755 
Jounson Dict. Pref. ?6 Every language has likewise its 
improprieties and absurdities, which it is the duty of the 
lexicographer to correct or proscribe, 1831 CARLYLE in 
Froude Life (1882) II. 229 How often do we find a conduct 
defaced by many a moral impropriety! 1888 J. Ixcus 
Tent Life Tigerland 185 Guilty of some terrible impro- 
priety. F ; . d 

(Impropriety 2, in Strype, by a misreading of 
impropriale, app. after propriety = property. 

azz Stree Eccl. Mem. V1. xxxiv. 268 Rectories, parson- 
ages, benefices, improprieties, glebe-lands, tithes. (The 
original document has ‘ Beneficis impropryate’: see 1 PRo 
PRIATE Afl. a. 2, QUOL. 1555.) ; 

+Impro‘prious, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. impro- 
pri-us IMPROPER + -oUS.] ? Lacking a proper form 
of its own. : 

1688 R. Home Armoury t. 12 Till the receiving of such 
forms we must account them as rude and improprious things. 

+Impro'pry, -rie, v. O¢s. (Of the same 
origin as zzpropre, IMPROPER wv.) : ct. the parallel 
apropre, aproprye, under APPROPLEY.] trans. To 
appropriate, impropriate. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 33 The partes of mannes body 
hath not theyt offyce for them selfe onely improe aa but 
for the common wele of the hole body. 1 RANMER 
Let. Cromivell 2 Nov. in Wks, (Parker Soc.) I. 313 That 
I, pretending title to .. certain lands in Denham Iately 
belonging to the house of Davyngton, and my brother in 
like manner to the benefice sometime impropried to the same. 
@1571 JewEL On 2 Thess. (1611) 114 Hee hath impropried 
the whole kingdome of Purgatorie to himselfe, and hath 
made it more gainefull than heauen and earth. 

+Improspe‘rity. Os. Also6-7in-. [f-L 
improsfer (see next) +-ITY: cf. prospertty.] Want 
of, or the opposite of, prosperity; bad fortune, ill 
success, adversity ; umprosperousness. d 

1528 Lyxpesay Dreme 848 Than quharein lyis our “ae. 
peritie? 1634-61 FectHam Resolves u. xxxv. 254 God ath 
pronounc’t an inprosperity to wickedness. 1660 GAUDEN 
Axal. Covenant 7 What improsperities, disorders, .. wars, 
spoils, and bloodshed. 1722 WoLtaston Kelig. Nat, v. 107 
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The prosperity or improsperity of a man .. does not intirely 
depend upon bis own prudence or imprudence. 
+Impro'sperous, 2. Obs. [f. L. emprosper 
unfortunate (1. zw- (IM-2) + prosper favourable, 
prosperous) + -ous.] 
1. Not prosperous or thriving; unfortunate, un- 
lucky, unsuccessful. (Of persons, enterprises, etc.) 
160z Warner Ad, Eng. xu. Ixxiv, Ah, falsed Matches, 


finished in the wrong of Others, might, By still improsper- 
ous Presidents, deterre from wronging Right. 1634 W. 


‘Tirwayt tr, Balzac’s Lett. (vol. I.) 168 That he no longer | 
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imploy those improsperous persons. 
: Sondition of Wood- 


Dict. sv. Fences, The improsperous d 
land and Plantations. org T. L. Peacock Misfort. Elphinu 
viii. 109 ‘he household of Elphin was sufficiently impros- 
perous during the absence of its chief. . 

2. Of fortune, etc.: Adverse to prosperity, un- 
propitions. 

1598 Grenrwey Tacitus, Ann. (1603) 70 As fortune was 
favourable to Augustus in government of state, so in house- 
hold matters unluckie and improsperous. 1603 Sir C. Hry- 
pon Jud. Astrol. ii, 101 The action ef the starres .. became 
vnluckie and improsperous. @ 1656 Hates Gold. Kem. (1688) 
62 Bring upon them some improsperous Disease. 

Hence + Impro’sperously adv.; Impro‘sper- 
ousness. 

1594 Draytox S/atilda 598 Thus like a rose.. The with’r- 
ing leaves impros'prously doth cast. 1647 Hammonp Pozver 
of Keys iii. 39 The improsperousnesse of the cause of late 
in this kingdome hath moved some of them. 1658 /V/ole 
Duty Man xii. § 9. 95 The strange improsperousness of ill 
hee estates. a1691 Bovze (J.), Vhis experiment has 

en but very improsperously attempted. 

Hap abilty 
proveability. [ 
= IMPROVABLENESS. 

1791 NewTeE Tour Eng. & Scot. 180 Since Great Pritain 
has not yet come near to the /timatume of its improve- 
ability. 1823 ‘I. Jerrerson I’rit, (1830) 1V. 194 One of 
the questions .. was on the improvability of the human 
mind. 1874 Carpenter JWent, Phys. i. v. (1879) 205 The ex- 
traordinary improvability of the Perceptive faculty. 

+Impro'vable, 2.) Ods. rare. Also improve- 
able. [f. Improve v.) +-aBLe.] Capable of being 

disproved or refuted ; to be censured or condemned. 

1604 N. D. 3rd Pt. Three Convers, Eng. 411 They were 
ashamed to bring forth so improueablea testimony. 1713 
Waroer True Amazons 17 His Brain.. hath brought forth 

these improvahle Maggots into the World. 

Improvable (imprévib'l), 2.2 Also im- 
proveable. [f. Impxove v.2 + -,nte.] Capable 
of being improved ; susceptible of improvement. 

1. Capable of being turned to profit or aceonnt ; 
that may be taken advantage of, or used profitably ; 
serviceable. Now rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. vi. xii. 338 The assayes of 
weaker heads affords oftentimes improveable hints unto 
better. 1665 Bovie Vecas. Refl.v.v. (1848) 314, 1 think ita 
less improvable Prerogative, to be able to coyn any Metal 
into mony, or call it in at pleasure. 1692 W. SukRLock Fut. 
Fudgem, 316 Every thing that is improveable to tlie service 
and glory of God, Is a talent. a1734 Nortu Lives (1826) 
II. 8 Finding this project of a penny-post turn out so well, 
and apparently improvable. 1799 Soutney Le/#. (1856) I. 
74 When I go over the houses I sball see how improvable 
they are. ’ i 4 e 

2. Of land (orig. a specific use of 1, passing into 
sense 3): Capable of being profitably cultivated ; 
adapted for cultivation; capable of being made 
better or more productive by cultivation. 

1659 Gentl. Calling (1696) 27 Though a rich, yet still such 
an improvable Soil, as will encourage and reward his Hus- 
bandry, 1677 W. Huspaxp Varrative (1865) II. 72 All the 
Land improvable for such Uses, being already taken up. 
1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3720/4 ‘The Premisses (which are very 
Improvable by Limestone on the Place), 1712 ADDISON 
Spect, No. 549 P 3, I have got a fine spread of improveable 
lands. 1799 J. Ropertson Algric. Perth 245 After all, im- 
proveable is an indefinite term; and the last generation 
thought many spots unworthy of culture, which we now see 
converted into good arable land. 1813 G. Epwarps d/eas. 
True Pol. 25 The improveable land of the whole Kingdoin. 

3. Capable of being made better; that may be 
bronglit into a higher or more desirable condition, 

31677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ti. 68 With Moral prin- 
ciples inherent in his Nature, and improvable by the exercise 
of his Faculties. 1712 W. Rocers Vay. App. 56 Maps and 
Sea-Draughts are always improvable. a 1716 SouTH Serm, 
p27) 1V. 81 Here is indeed something improveable into 
a bright and a noble Perfection. 1870 Diack A rdmneny (1877) 
284, I should not offer you the advice if I did not think you 
were improvable. x 

Hence Impro‘vably a., in a manner that admits 
of improvement, 

“2 in JoHNSON, 18128 in Topp, and in mod. Dicts. 

mprovableness (impr-vab’Inés). [f. prec. 

+ -NESS.] The quality of being improvable ; 
Capacity or susceptibility of improvement. 

1652 Buitne (fit/e) The English Improver Improved .. 
discovering the Improveableness of all Lands, a 1660 Ham- 
monn Ws. 1. 479 (R.) ‘Ihe Romish doctrines of the improv- 
ableness of attrition into contrition, by the priest's aid. 1878 

Mortey Diderot i. 8 Active faith in the improvableness of 
Institutions, 

Impro-vatory, a. xonce-wd. {irreg. f. IMPROVE 
v.2, after confirmatory, etc.) Of improving nature 
or tendency. 

1835 New Monthly Mag. XLV.298 Three or four hundred 


letters. .bortatory, dehortatory, expostulatory, imiprovatory, 
and exclamatory | 


Also im- 


(imprévabi-liti). 
see -ITY.] 
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+Improve, v.! Obs. Also (6 emprove), 6-7 
improove. fa. OF. emprover, F. tmprouver 
(Oresme, 14th c.), ad. L. ¢mprobare to condemn, 
reject, disapprove, f. zwprobus bad: cf. probare to 
make good, f. probus good. J 

1. trans. To prove to be wrong; to disprove, 
refute, confute (a statement, etc., or a person). 

£1449 Pecock Refr. 1. xiii. 70 For to improue and reproue 
the seid firste opinioun. 1531 TixpaLe £xp.1 Fohn (1537) 
8 Ye se... how we haue manifestly improued the ypo- 
crites in an hundreth textes. 1554 BRADForD Serv. etc. 
(Parker Soc.) 91 Things which I have here brought forth to 
improve transubstantiation, 1582 J. Bert Haddon's Answ, 
Osor. 87 Whose doctrine when hee could by no meanes 
emprove, he rushed upon him like a Jolye Sycophaunte, with 
slaunders and reproches. 1606-10 R. Fiero “ist. Ch. 
(16281359 This we deny, and will in due place improve their 
error therein. 1620 Grancer Div. Logike 336 A false 
Axiome is improoved two wayes. ; 

2. To disapprove as bad; to disallow; to re- 
prove, rebuke; to blame, censure, condemn. 

1526 Tinpate 2 71m. iii. 16 All scripture geven by in- 
spiracion of god is proffitable to teache, to improve, to 
informe. 1546 BaLe Zug. Votaries 8 They haue improued 
that doctryne and taught tlie contrarye. 155r ROBINSON 
tr. More's Utop.t. (Arb.) 54 When they had improued and 
disallowed my sayinges. 1560 ABP, PARKER Corr. (Parker 
Soc.) 130 We trust your gracious zeal towards Christs reli- 
gion will not improve our doings, 1615 Bepwewt A/oham, 
Jmp.u. § 63 This the Astronomers do denie: yea all Philo- 
sophers do improue this opinion, 1642 Cold. Rights § Priv. 
Parl. 19 When subjects doe improove wicked decrees. 

Improve (impri-v), v2 Forms: 5-6 en- 
prow e, improwe, emprow, emprou; 6-7 em- 
proue, improue, 6-8 emprove, 7 improove, (8-9 
pa. ple. ‘erron.) improven), 6- improve. [In 
16th c. e-, emprowe, a. AF r. ent-, eniprower, en- 
prouwer, eniprover (1292 in Britton), a parallel 
form (with prep. e instead of a) of aprower, in 
med.(Anglo-)L. afpruare, approare, {. OF. ex 
into + pro, prot, pre, oblique case of pros profit, 
advantage; see APPROVE v.* 

‘The normal phonetic descendant of the OF. verb would 
be emprow, improw (cf. allow) as in 16th c.; but, as 
in Arrrove v.%, through confusion of « and vw, and the in- 
fluence of other words in which -froue stood for -prvve, 
improwe, improue, has passed into improve.) 

tl. refl. To improve (improwe) oneself (of): to 
make one’s profit (of), to avail oneself (of) by 
using to one’s profit. Ods. 

Especially used of the lord’s inclosing and bringing into 
cultivation of waste land: cf. ArrrovE w.*, and for the 
constr., Cath, Angl., ‘To approwe, Approare, sicut domini 
se factunt de vastis'; i.e. as lords approwe (or improwe) 
themselves of wastes. , 

1523 VitzHers. Surv. 5 It is to be inquered .. what of 
those wodes the lorde maye improwe him selfe & of howe 
manyacres. /éid.6 If the lorde graunt a man cominen with 
his catell within certayne meyres .. & boundes, the lorde 
shall nat improue hym selfe within those meyres and 
boundes. 1655 Futter //ist. Camb, 6 The Townsmen.. 
unconscionably improving themselves on the Scholars neces- 
sities, extorted unreasonable rents from them, 

2. trans. To turn (a thing) to proht or good ac- 
count, to employ to advantage ; to make profitable 
use of, take advantage of, avail oneself of, utilize ; 
to make use of, use, employ. 

ta. To lay out, invest, or employ sorey to 
profit ; to put out to interest. Ods. 

{rz9z Britton 11. iii, § 4 Et tut le profit ge il prist pur le 
Mariage soit restoré as amis et as parents la femme pur 
emprouer al oes la femme [let all the profit be restored 
to the woinan’s friends to esfroue to the profit of the 
wonian].] 1646 Bury IWrlls (Camden) 192 Item I give 
vnto Frances Browne, iny grandchilde, fifty pounds, to be 
payd into her father’s hands .. and to be improued by him 
for her vse, and to be payd to her at her age of sixteene 
years. 1658 Ihole Duty Man xvii. § 7. 140 Yo put his 
money in some sure hand, where he may both improve, and 
be certain of it at his need. a1680 Butter Rem. (1759) 1. 
225 As ifhis Talent had been wrapt up in’t Unthriftily, and 
now he went about Henceforward to improve, and put it 
out. ¢1850 Arad, Nts. \Rtldg.) 356, L will .. improve the 
inoney I have obtained, in some way of merchandise. 

+b. To turn dand to profit; to inclose and 
cultivate (waste land); hence to make land more 
valuable or better by such means, and so, in later 
use, merged in sense 5. (Cf. also sense 3.) Ods. 

The ancient sense, or something akin to it, was retained 
in 17-18th c. in the American colonies. 

[rz92 Britton u1. ii. § 12 Villenage est tenement de 
demeynes de chescun seignur, baillé a tenir a sa volunté par 


vileins services de enprouwer al oes le seignur {the bolding : 


of a lord's demesne lands .. to exfrouwe to the profit of 
the lord].) 1632 A/ass. Cod. Rec. (1853) 1. 94 If the .. said 
John Winthrop shall .. suffer the said ileland to lye wast, 
and not improue the same, then this present demise to be 
voide. 1642 Alass. Colony Laws etc. § 7 (Pickering) 
Where lands lye in coinmon unfenced, if one man shall 
improve his land by fencing in several, and another sball 
not, he who shall so improve shall secure his lands against 
other men’s cattle. 1653 Larly Rec. Lancaster, Mass. 
(1884) 27 The Plantation or Sellect men shal! determine the 
time, how Longe every man shall hold and Improue the 
said Lands for the proffit thereof. 1684 4 tlorney Gen. in 
State Trials (1735) VIL. 574/2 All this piece of ground, of 
twenty acres, is (ale upon andimproved. a 1687 Petry Pod. 
Arith, (1690) 96 Tangier and Bumbay have. .been improved 
from a Desart condition to abound with People, 1700 
Evetyn Diary 13 July, The land was... thus improved for 
pleasure and retirement by the vast charge and industry of 
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this opulent citizen. 1740 W. Douciass Disc. Curr. Brit. 
Plant. Amer,21 A good Farmer improves his Lands not by 
working them out of Heart .. but by manuring them, that 
they may yield tbe better Crops. 

tc. To make profitable or advantageous use of, 
employ to advantage ; to avail oneself of, utilize, 
use, employ as an instrument or means (a thing; 
also in American use, a ferson as an agent). Obs, 
or dal. 

@1529 SKELTON P. Sfarowe 790 His [Chaucer’s] mater is 
delectable, .. His Englysh well alowed, So as it is en- 
prowed, For as it is enployed, There is no Englysh voyd. 
1639 FuLter /oly Wary, xiii. 191 The Egyptians stand- 
ing on the firm ground, were thereby enabled to im- 
proue and inforce their darts to the utmost. 1650 Crom- 
WELL Lett. Governor Edin, Castle 12 Sept. (Query i) in 
Carlyle, Improving the Covenant against the Godly and 
Saints in England. 1677 W. Hupparp Narrative (1865) 
II. 75 Near some River ., whose Streams are principally 
improved for the driving of Saw-mills. /déd@. 201 Such of 
the Women as were gifted at knitting and sewing, were 
improved to make Stockings and Garments. 1694 in Willis 
& Clark Camébridge (1886) 11. 4@1 Materials that may be 
vsefull for y® College, to be improved for tbat vse or to be 
sold. 1704 in Bb. Church Hust, Philip's War (1867) IL. 137 
All the Forces. .that shall be improved in the Service to the 
Eastward of Casco-Bay.  ¢1710 Criia Fiennes Diary 
(1888) 300 Every Corner is improved for Cupboards and 
necessarys. 1724 In Zarly Ree. Lancaster, Mass. (1884) 
216, I endeavour to Improve the men constantly to the 
most advantage. 1798 in Root Amer. Law Nep. 1. 173 
The witnesses improved in the former trial were admitted. 

d. (In American use.) To make use of or occupy 
a place. 

1677 W. Husparo Narrative (1865) II. 71 Other Places 
adjoining were soon after seized, and improved for Trading 
and Fishing. 1782 Ahode [sland Colonial Rec. (1864) 1X. 
512 Lhat Josiah Flagg .. have the liberty of improving the 
cellars under the state house in Providence, as repositories 
for the public stores. 1803 M. Cutter in Lift, Frauds. & 
Corr. (1888 II, 114 We found in the octagon hall, which 
seemed to be improved as a levee room, a large company. 
1828 Wenster, /prove..6. ‘Vo use; to occupy; to culti- 
vate. ‘The house or farm is now improved by an industrious 
tenant.’ This application is perhaps peculiar to some parts 
of the United States. 1863 Hawtuorne Ofd //ome (1883) 
I. 96 It has come to base uses in these latter days,—being 
improved, in Yankee phrase, as a brewery and washhouse. 

e. lo make good use of, turn to good account 
(an action, occurrence, event, season, time; now 
usually with occas¢on, opporlunity, or the like). 

1539 Potrarp, etc. in Sé¢. ap. Lien. VIL1, 1. 619 (We) 
made so diligent enguirye and serche, that, with vigilanie 
labour, we muche improvide the same. 1617 Nlorxyson 
ftin. 1. 213 So far did we., improve our time .. that .. 
within two daies we made this Fort guardable. 1677 
W. Husparo Narrative (1865) I. 245 An Opportunity .. 
was let slip, and not improved. /d2¢. 256 Yet was their 
Labour well improved, and followed with good Success. 
1720 Watts Divine Songs xx, How doth the little busy 
bee Improve each shining hour! 1748 RicHarpson ¢ darissa 
(1811) VIELE. 267 Then for improving a hint, thou wert 
always a true Englishman. 1774 J. Apams in Far. Lett. 
(1876) 17 ‘The fine weather .. { hope has been carefully 
improved to getin my hay. 1844 Lincarp Anglo-Sax. Ch. 
(1858) I. ii. 78 He improved the opportunity. 1869 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. 1H. xii. 159 His next thought was how to 
improve the occasion. 1878 Bosw. Smiru Carthage 97 The 
Roman army improved the victory of their fleet by at once 
marching to Egesta. 

f£ To turn to account for spiritual profit or 
edification ; esf.to preach or speak on, with a view 
to edification ; now chiefly in fo zuzprove the occa- 
stow (which is felt as a contextual use of e). 

1624 SanveRSON 72velve Serm. (1637) 487, 1 should also 
have desired..to have improved it (my Text] alittle farther 
bya fourth Inference. 1650 W. BrouGu Saucy. Princ. (1659) 
67 Teach me to improve my poverty. 1676 I, MaTHer 
A. Philip's War (1862) 64 Vhe news of this Blood-shed came 
to us .. in the midst of the Sermon, the Scripture then 
improved being that /sat. 42, 24. 1677 W. Huuparp Nar- 
rative (1865) I. 249 Sad Events should rather be improved 
to our own Instruction, than the condemning of others. 
1705 STANuore Paraphr, I, Pref. 12 The Expounding and 
improving the Vortions of Scripture recommended to us. 
1816 Scott Old Mort, xviii, To improve the providential 
success which they had ohtained bya word inseason. 1823 
Sconessy Whale Fishery 127, | thought it my duty to ad- 
dress them, with the particular view of improving the serious 
impression evidently made upon them, by the awful death. 
1857 Lawrence Guy Z. viii. 66, | had.. little opportunity for 
‘improving the occasion’, as the Nonconfurmists have it. 

+ 3. To enhance in monetary value; to raise the 
price or amount of. Obs. 

As said of lands and rents, app. connected with senses 1 and 
2b, land that was ‘emprowed’ or inclosed and cultivated 
being enhanced in value or in rent. 

1548 Lansdowne AIS, 238, lf. 317 Noble men and gentlemen 
that haue not enprowed nor enhaunsed ther rentes. /éz¢/. If. 
324 Noble and gentlemen whiche had not emprowed nor 
enhaunsed ther rentes. 1616 Buttokakr, /proune, to raise 
rents higher. 1617 Moryson /¢n. 11.265 They improve their 
commodities to atreble price, /dé/. 11. 148 Yet this prodigall 
age hath so forced Gentlemen to improve their revenews, as 
many of these grounds are by them disparked, and converted 
to feede Cattell. 1626 in Crt. 5 Times Chas. [ (1848) 1. 142 
It will overthrow trade by the altering of the excbange, .. 
improve Spain's bullion, enhance the price of all things. 1750 
Highlands of Scotland in 175011898) 40 They have screwed 
their Rents to an extravagant Height (which they vitiously 
term improving their Estates). 

+4. To make greater in amount or degree; to 


increase, angment, magnify, enlarge, intensify ; to 
advance. Oés. (Now merged in 5.) * 
1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 124 Suche a one as 
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thou .. For thou thy selfe doost so much enprou Above the 
h{eJavens by exaltacion. 1676 Lister in Ray's Corr, (1848) 
125, | have much improved my Catalogue of Snails, having 
added five species thereto. a 1687 WALLER 70a Person of 
Flononr 8 You have advanc'd to wonder their renown, 
And no less virtuously improv‘’d your own. 1690 Cuit.p 
Disc. Trade (1694) 8 Some more particulars might be added, 
and those aforesaid further improved. 1747 Piilip Quarll 
(1816) 56 He found seven peas ;..and thinking they might.. 
be improved to a quantity large enough to serve for a meal, 
he laid them hy. 1771 Gonos. //ist, ng. 1.103 This sum 
--only served to improve their desire for fresh exactions. 

+b. To increase or augment (what is evil, to 
aggravate, make worse. Ods. 

1615 Hieron SV&ks, 1. 615 His tyranny began to be im- 
proued, and the burdens..were heavier then before. 16a8 
tr. Camden's Hist, Eliz. (1629) 1. 380 Defect of health and 
strength, which the indisposition of the aire.., being a filthy, 
windy, and rainy day, much improoued. 1647 CowLry 
Mistress, Incurable vii, As wholesome Medicines the 
Disease improve, There where they work not well. 1718 
Pens Maxims Wks. 1726 1. 831 Thus Men improve their 
own Miseries, for want of an Equal and just Estimate of 
what they enjoy or lose. 1800 Br. Porteus Lect, Matt. 
xiii. (1802) I. 231 We all .. have .. by our own personal and 
voluntary transgressions, not a little improved the wretched 
inheritance we received from our ancestors. 

5. To advance or raise to a better quality or 
condition; to bring into a more profitable or <e- 
sirable state; to increase the value or excellence 
of; to make better; to better,ameliorate. (The pre- 


vailing modern scnsc, in whieh 2 b is now merged.) 

1617 Morvson /tin. 11. 219 To himselfe, whose endeavours 
in that Kingdome had much improved her opinion of him. 
1698 Fryer Acc, E. India P. 182 The Mango ‘which 
they have improved in all its kinds to the utmost Perfection). 
1706 Pnituirs, Zo /mprove, to better .. to promote or 
advance, to hring to greater Perfection, 1733 P. Linpsay 
Interest Scot. 167 The Reeds, Harness, Shuttles, and 
Temples,. lately given to the Weavers. -have improven the 
Cloth in its Goodness much more. dee Forpyce Serm, 
Vung. Wom. (1767) UW. vii. 34 [She] had from her youth 
improved herself by reading. 1805 Forsytn Leanties Scotl. 
(1806) IIT. 134 A large natural cave, which had been partly 
improven by art. 1862 Sir B. Brovir Psychol, ng. 11. in. 
59 The habit of attention may be improved by exercise. 
1888 J. Incuis Tent Life Vigerland 184 The tobaccosmoke 
had not improved his appearance, and .. he .. looked bad 
enough. 

6. With zzfo: a. (in sense 2), To make z/0 or 
represent as, for the sake of turning to account; 
+b. (in sense 4), To turn 7/0 or represcnt as 
something greater, to inagnify i/o (obs.); ¢. (in 
sense 5), Io convert 77/0 something better. 

1647 CLarenvon //ist, Keb, iv. § 38 Taking all_oppor- 
tunities. uncharitably, to improve Mistakes, into Crimes. 
1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 1. 74 Iinprove 
this mole-hill into a mountain, 1700 — tr. /’resay's Amusem. 
Ser. § Com. 76 Sometimes, that a Witty Vertuous Woman 
will improve a Dull Ileavy Country Booby, into a Man of 
Sence. 1688 Soutu Ser, (1727) V. ix. 391 Did God vouch- 
safe such transcendent Blessings. .only to be improved into 
the Food and Fewel of Intemperance? 1746 WESLEY Princ. 
Methodist 66 This very Thing you improve into a fresh 
Objection. 1758 Letann Philip of Macedon 1. i, It might 
have been the interest of Amyntas, to improve this incident 
of the birth of his son into a pledge of future happiness. 
1818 Jas. Mitt Brit, Julia U1, tv. iv.155 Preparations. . for 
improving the blockade into more expeditious methods of 
reduction. 1846 J. W. Croker in C. Papers (1884) HI. xxiv. 
67 The [potato] failure .. was .. (as the Methodists say) 
improved into an ostensible excuse for the measure [Corn 
Law repeal). [Cf. sense 1 f.] 

7. With away or a phr. of similar meaning: To 
remove, get rid of, lose, spend, or catise to disappear, 
by making improvements. 

1780 Craic Jrrror No. 69 ? 5 My crops never paid for 
the expense of raising them: and .. I found that I had 
improved away every shilling of my fortune. 1887 Jessopr 
Arcady viii. 229 All the pinders are gone—improved off the 
face of the earth. 1887 J. Batt Nas. in S. Amer. 213 It is 
a question whether, like most native races .. they will ulti- 
mately be improved out of existence. 

8. aébsol. To make improvements. 70 zprove 
on ot 2pon : to make or produce something better 
or more perfect than; to advance beyond. See 
IMPROVEMENT 6 b. 

1699 Bent.ey Phal. 277 By long use and experience .. 
he might improve upon his own Invention. 1748 J. Geppes 
Compos. Antients 362 Longinus here seems to have im- 
proven on the orator. 1771 Yunius Lett, |xvii. 331 The 
son has regularly improved upon the vices of his father. 
1862 Merivace Rom, Emp. (1865) V1. xlvili. 64 note, It was 
not beyond [his] means. .to improve on this political master- 
piece. 1867 H. Macmittan Srble Teach. xiii. (1870) 253 We 
cannot improve npon nature. A/od. A tenant who improves 
ought to have the value of his improvements secured to him. 

+ 9. zr. To increase, augment, become greater, 
advance, develop. Ods. (exc. as merged in 10), 

1650 GREENHILL Ezek, 77 Iniquity improves in the going. 
a 1681 ALLESTREE Serv. (1684) I. 270 (L.) That fool .. e’er 
long emproves into a wit. 1697 Cottier Ess. Mor. Subj. 1. 
(1702) 52 Admiration improves into Love. 1748 Avson's 
Voy. \\. viii. 221 The relish improving upon them by degrees. 
1776 Jounson Let. to Thrave 3 June, The lameness .. has 
improved toa very serious and trouhlesome fit of the gout. 
1809 W. Irvinc Avickerd. 1. iii. (1849) 48 Intimacy im- 
proves with time. 

10. z¢r. To increase in value or excellence ; to 
advance or rise to a more excellent condition ; to 


become better. ' 
1727 Swirt To a Young Lady, It is a shame for an english 
lady not to 1elish sucb discourses, not to improve by 
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them, 1737 (S. Berixctox]) G. di Lueca’s Ment. 173 
A Wine .. mellowing and improving as it is kept. 1748 
Anson's Voy. u. i, 111 This diversified landskip .. still 
improved upon us the farther we advanced. 1796 JAaxeE 
Austen Pride & Prej, xii. 235 But afterwards she seemed 
toimprove on you. 1805 Pike Sources Alississ.1. App. (1810) 
6 Their situation improves by a communication with the 
whites. 1834 Mepwin Augler in Males 1. 49 The scenery 
improves, and becomes wilder in tts character. 1866 CARLYLE 
Inaug. Addr, 174 In, .the best of all possible conditions to 
improve by that book. 1885 Afquch, Exam. 14 May 5/3 Our 
rade in the south has .. improved. ; 

+Improve, v.3 Ods. [A variant of aprove, 
Approve v.!, with change of prefix: perh. in- 
fluenced by the corresp. change in IMPRovE 2.7] 

1. trans. To prove, establish, demonstratc, show 


to be true or real, 

(Jinproned, in Uearne’s &. Glonc. p. 466, is an error for 
iproued : cf. Rolls ed., line 9552.) 

1613 in Crt. & Times Fas. / (1849) 1. 246, 1.. will hope to 
improve my industry and diligence such as you shall find 
no fault tocomplain that(etc.]. 1633 br. Hate //ard Texts, 
N. 1. 137 Doe thou shew and improve this love of thine to 
me in this one point. 1650 Burwer A uthropomet. 183 These 
Amazons discarding the tendernesse of their Sex, and de- 
siring to improve themselves Virago’s. 1670 E, Morvase 
Lathom Spaw 8 More..1 am persuaded that Mr. Hooke in 
his Book hath improved to Admiration. 

b. fntr. To prove or tum out to be. rare. 

161a Davies hy Ireland etc. 95 Meanes for some great 
action, which. . if hee had liued, woulde rather haue improued 
(ed. 1664 proved] a iourny into Fraunce then into Ireland. 

2. trans. To approve, sanction, countenance. 

1702 C. Mature .Wagn. Chr. vin. 31 They that shall have 
too suddenly improved those Men, will be DPartakers of 
their Sins, ; 

Improved (impri-vd), Af/. a. 
+-ED 1.) 

1. Under cultivation; cultivated, cultured. 

1617 Mipptrton & Row ey /afr Quarrel 11. D iij, The 
most improude yong souldier of seuen kingdoms. 1644 in 
I: Merrill //:s). Amesbury, Mass. (1880) 29 The improved 
ands. .upon ye west side of ye Powwaus river. 1736 BUTLER 
Analogy 1. iii. 82 Iwo or three men of the best and most 
improved understanding. 1775 A. Burnany Trav. .V. Amer. 
78 Yheclimate, soil, extoeal roduce, and improved state of 
it, are much the same as of Rhode Island. 1818 Jas. Mitt 
Brit. India V1.1 3 At that time the most improved and 
commercial part of Europe. 

2. Tumed to good account. 

1641 J. Suute Sarah & /lagar (1649) 205 What a fruitful 
gain is to be made of our well-improved-afflictions ! 

+3. Made greatcr, increased, enhanced ; aggra- 


vated. Obs. 

1690 Locke //um. Und. m. xi. § 1 The nalural and im- 
prov'd Imperfections of Language. 

4. Made better or mote serviceable; brought to 


a higher or more desirable condition. 

1713 STEELE Guardian No. 2? 3 He left behind him an 
improved paternal estate of six thousand pounds a year. 
1799 H. Hunter tr. St.-Derre's Stud, Nat, 1. Pref. 7 This 
new and improved Translation. 1800 Mrs. Hervey .W/our- 
tray Fam. \, 222 In consequence of her improved circum- 
stances. 1817 J. Brapsury Trav. Amer. 263 Improved 
implements and methods. 1849 R. V. Dixon //eat 1. 11.147 
An improved air-pump of his own construction. 


Improvement (impravmént). Forms: sce 
Improve v.2) [a. AF. emprowement, empruement, 
f. emprower IMPROVE v.2 + -MENT.] 

+1. The turning of a thing to profit or good ac- 
count; profitable management or use; making the 
most of a thing for one’s own profit; realization 
of the profits of anything; covcr. profit. Ods. in 


727. sense. 

In early use, Anglo-Fr. and Eng., applied to the profitable 
cultivation of land hy the owner, and to the collection of 
the proceeds of customs or imposts by the king's officers, as 
distinguished from the letting of land or taxes to a farmer, 
who managed them for As profit. 

(¢1320?Lanctort WS. Oxf. Fairf. 24 lf. 12 Car le pays est 
gaste si ne se asseure niant Au roy ne asa meinie pur son 
empruement. a 1400 Lib. Custum. Mf,175 (Rolls) 1. 220 Quil 
ieit une commune huche de Ia compaignie .. en la quele les 
remembraunces et les enprowemenz de la compaignie soient 
mis en sauve garde. /éid. 222 Soit le surpluis..mis en com- 
mune huche a lenprowement de la compaignie, 1402 Act 4 
Hen, 1V’,c. 24 Come nadgairs. .ordeignez estoit..qe launage 
des draps..ne seroit mys a ferme, a graunt damage de nostre 
sieur le Roy annuelment, ordeignez est .. ge le dit aunage 
purra estre commys a ferme ou en emprowement [ Rol/s of 
Parl. M1. 508/1 en aprowement], solonc ladvys de Tresorer 
Dengleterre purie temps esteant.] 1453 Xolds of Parl. V. 
268/2 It is ordeigned be Statute made in the tyme of Harry 
the fourtb that the aunage of Cloth withinne this Roialme 
may be committed to ferme or in emprowement, after tbe 
advis of the Tresorer of Englond for the tyme heyng. 1478 
J. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 811. IY. 217 Mastyr Yotton 
had. .desyred me..to se th’ enprowment of syche profytes 
as ar growing of hys chapell in Caster that ye gave hym. 
1523 Fitzuers. (¢##/e! The Boke of Surueyeng and Improu- 
mentes. /did.9 R ynning waters. .asthey be stored with fysshe, 
so dothe y° profyte ryse to the lordes, wheder they go hy way 
of improuement or set to ferme: wherof the bayly shall make 
accompte. /éid. 10 And of mylnes there shall more be spoken 
of in the chapiter of waters, among the improwmentes. 

+b. The profitable employment or investment of 
money; also (in religious use) of a ‘talent’. Ods. 

1655 Stantey “ist. Philos, ui. (1701) 75/2 His Father .. 
left him four-score Minz which being entrusted with a 
Friend for Improvement they miscarried. 1702 Ecuarp 
Eccl. Hist. (1710) 255 One who had made such good em: 
provement of his small portion of grace. 

2. spec. + The tuming of land to better ac- 


[f& Improve v.? 


| 


IMPROVEMENT. 


count, the reclamation of waste or unoccupied land 
by inclosing and bringing it into cultivation (o4s.) ; 
hence, in later use, cultivation and occupation of 
land; merged at length in sense 5, [etterment, 
amelioration. 

[1302 Vrar-bks, 30-1 Edw. / (Rolls) 19 Le leu ou les avers 
furent pris est une Wastin, e lenprucment dil Wast apend a 
nous.) 1549-50 Act 3 4 4 Edw. V'/,c. 3 (title) An Acte con- 
cerninge the ymprovement of Comons and Waste Groundes. 
1625 Bacon &ss., Riches (Arb.)} 235 The Improuement of the 
Ground, is the most Naturall Obtaining of Riches;.. But it 
is slow. 1677 YaRRANTON Eng, /mprov. 115 In these delight- 
ful Countries, there is no waste Lands, hut all under im- 
provement. 1767 A. Youne Farmer's Lett. People 250 All 
improvement ceases to be such when more money is spent 
in it than the advantages will repay. 1888 J. Ixctis Sent 
Life Tigerland 301 The ‘ grants were held under certain 
conditions of improvement clearly laid down and defined in 
the Waste Land Regulations. 

+ b. concr. A piece of land improved or rendered 
more profitable by inclosure, cultivation, the erec- 
tion of buildings, ctc. (Now associated with senscs 
5,6.) Obs. exc. in U.S. dtal. 

1640 in New //aven Col. Rec. 1638-49 (1857) 43 If they 
remove, to sell nothing butt improvements. 1666 Plymouth 
Col. Rec.(1855) 1V.119. 1773 Gou.pss. Stoops toCong.1.i, My 
aunt's bell rings for our afternoon's walk round the improve- 
ments. 1776 I'wiss Your /re/. 66 The gardens (termed 
improvements in Ireland, and policies in Scotland: are not 
extensive. 1800 Appison Amer. Law Kep.249 Bought for 
a trifle a small improvement, to wit some trees deadened, 
1817 J. Brapeury raz, Amer. 291 To purchase from the 

3ackwoodsman what he calls his improvement .. The im- 
provement consists ina log house, a peach, and perhaps an 
apple orchard, together with from ten to thirty or forty 
acres of land, inclosed, and partially cleared. 

ye. fig. Lodily or mental cultivation or culture ; 
also an item of such personal cultnre, an accom- 
plishment. Ods. cxc. as merged in §, 6. 

1711 Steen Spect. No. 41 ? 2, 1am a mere Man of the 
Town, and have very little Improvement, but what I have 
got from Plays. a@1716 Soutx (J.), | look upon your city 
as the best place of improvement: from the school we go to 
the university, but froin the universities to London. 1734 
tr. Nollin's Anc. I1ist. xv. § 15 (1827) VI. 231 The fifth is 
of soldiers whose only improvement is war. 1738 Bircu 
Milton M.'s Wks. 1738 1. 3 As well in voluntary Improve- 
ments, as in the perfecting of his School-exercises. 

3. The making good use or turning to account of 
any person or thing (now ods. or U..S. dial.), or of 
auy event or season; profitable use or employment. 

¢1611 CHarman /liad vi. 484 To lead in fight, and give no 
danger pass Without improvement. 1677 W. Hussarp 
sVarrative 1865) 11.89 What Benefit and Improvement was 
ever made thereof {Gorges’s Patent for Maine) by his Agents 
or Successors. 1697 Damrter Jay. 1. 22771 have not heard 
of any improvement made of this commodity by our 
Counrtrymen anywhere. /od. His prompt improveinent of 
the opportunity was admirable. 

b. The turning of anything to good account for 
spiritual or moral edification ; sfec. the profitable 


spiritual application of a text or incident. 

1655 J. Crerx Faithfull Steward 30 A sober use and 
faithfull improvement of these lis mercies. net 1, MATHER 
Preval, Prayer (1864) 268 That is the special Improvement 
which should be made of what hath been discoursed. 1c 
R. L'Estrance Seneca's Mor, (1702) 519 A great part of the 
Ind of them is lost, without such an Emprovement. 1705 
Stasuore Paraphr, 1. 4 The Improvement | design to 
make of this passage. 1818 Jas. Mint Brit. /udia 11. v. iv. 
447 Sucb is the doctrine; the practical improvement is 
obvious. 1842 R. M. M'Creyne in J/e. (1872) 269 Seek 
a right improvement of this bereavement. : 

+c. In more general sense: Use; practice. Ods. 
rare. 

1686 South Serum. (1727) V.i. 12 The Corruption of Men's 
Manners by the habitual Improvement of this vicious Prin- 
ciple. 1754 Eowarps Freed. $Vill 11. xi. (1762) 115 The 
good or bad State of the moral World depends on the Im- 
provement they make of their moral Agency. 

da. In American use: Employment, occupa- 
tion. (Cf. Improve v.2 2¢,d). Obs. 

1703 S. Sewatt Leffer-dk. 22 Apr. J. 282 Very few gray 
hairs are to be found in the Colony, in civil or sacred im- 
provement. 1705 /did. 6 June 312, I have a good right to 
a third part of the said meadow, and am in the actual im- 
provement of it. 1736 in Nez Ang. //ist. Reg. (1850) 1V. 112. 

+4. The action or process of enhancing, making 
or becoming greater or more complete, or an in- 
stance of this: a. Enhancement (of rent), b. In- 
creasc, enlargement,growth, development, advance- 
ment. c. Intensification or aggravation of evil. 


(See ImPROVE v.2 3, 4, 4b.) Ods. 
1548 AIS. Lansdowne 238,\f. 317 These great fines for landes 
and emprowment of rentes shall abate. 1607 Hieron Wés. I. 
436 Thus the enlargement of Gods mercy .. is the greatest 
improuement of our sinne. 1617 /é/d. HI. 70 This was 
notbing but an additior to his vexation, and an improuc- 
ment of his griefe. 1646 Sir T. Browne send. Ep. U1. xvi. 
149 The multiplication of Hares, which is by superfetation 
.. or an improvement of a second fruit before tbe first be 
excluded. 1674 tr. Scieffer's Lapland 34 A further cause 
of the little improvement of Christianity, is the vastness of 
the Country. 1727 Péilip Quarll (1816) s9 He went to see 
the improvement of his peas and heans, which he found 
increased to admiration. 1772 Priestiey /ust. Relig. (1782) 
I. 19 The eartb itself is in a state of improvement. 1788 Mi 
Knox {Vinter Even. 1. 1. xv, 212 Not entirely intelligihle 
to children under twelve or fourteen, unless in rare cases 0 
premature improvement and sagacity. 
+d. quasi-concr. An advanced stage, developed 


form, development (of something). Oés. 


IMPROVER. 
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1692 SoutH Sev. (1697) II. 60 Friendsbip is the Noblest ' rot upon the ground, is a good improver of land. 1884 Pal/ 


and most Refined Improvement of Love. @1716 /did. 

(1744) IX. iv. 105 A sin against this is the highest pitch, the 

utmost improvement and..tbe xe plus x/tra of provocation. 
+e. concr. Increase, produce. Oés. 

1705 STANHOPE Paraphr, III. 29 The greatest part of tbe 
Wealtb and Improvement there consisted in Sheep. 1719 
De For Crusoe 1. xix, The improvement, or annual produc- 
tion, being distributed to charitable uses. ; 

5. The action or process of making or becoming 
better; advance or increase in value or excellence; 
betterment, amelioration. 

(Only gradually separable from the earlier senses of bene- 
ficial cultivation (2), and advancement or development (4).) 

1647 CLARENDON //ist, Red. 1.§ 15 Kor the improvement 
of his Education, and giving an ornament to hts hopefull 
Person. 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 284 The 
quiet of the City, the wellfare of its Inhabitants, and 
the improvement of Trade. 1736 Butter Ava, 1. v. Wks. 
1874 1. 98 This moral principle 1s capable of improvement, 
la discipline and exercise. 1783 Brain (het. 1. ii. 
19 Exercise is the chief source of improvement in all our 
faculties. 1859 Mitt Liberty 128 We are eager for improve- 
ment in politics, education, even in morals. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 96 A good education tends to the improve- 
ment of body and mind. 

6. With az and f/.: a. An act of making or be- 
coming better; a process, change, or addition, by 
which the value or excellence of a thing is increased ; 
that in which such addition consists or by which 
anything is made better. 

(In early use chiefly in reference to land ; cf. 2 and 2 b.) 

1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. |. 122 Long Practice bas a sure 
Improvement found, With kindled Fires to burn the barren 
Ground. 1705 Stannore Parafhr. II. 168 Religion is the 
highest Improvement of Humanity and Good-nature. 1739 
Cuesterr, Lett, (1792) I. 1. 181 You cannot imagine what 
alterations and improvements I expect to find every day, 
now that you are more tban Octennis. 1774 C. J. Puiers 
Voy. N. Pole 11 With the new chain-pumps .. according to 
Captain Bentinck’s improvements. 1776 Apam Situ IV, 
N. 1. 1. (1869) I. 11 Many improvements have been made by 
the ingenuity of the makers of the machines. 1796 Mrs. 
Gtasse Cookery xxi. 330 It is a great improvement to add 
tbe juice of two Seville oranges. 1870 £cho 16 Feb., Mr. 
Gladstone caused a general laugh by asking, ‘ What 1s an 
improvement?’..tbe definition he gave seemed to meet 
with general approval—that it shall add to the letting value 
of the land, and must be suitable to the holding. 1888 
J. Inctis Trgerland 264 If the tan is occasionally rubbed 
into the pores of the skin it will be an improvement. 


b. With 0 or xfon: The production of some- 
thing better or more perfect than (something pre- 
vious), an advance upon; hence, the result of this, 


a thing that is better than (the former thing). 

3712 Appison Sect. No. 273 P 4 (ed. 2) The Parts of 
Sinon, Camilla, and some few others, which are fine Im- 
provements on the Greek Poet, 1782 Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr, I, ut. 301 An improvement was made upon this doc- 
trine. 1878 Spurceon /7eas, Dav. Ps. cvi. 7 We fear the 
sons are no great improvement upon the sires. 1896 New's- 
agents’ Chron. 3 Oct. 3/3 The .. Magazine for October is a 
decided improvement on its predecessors. 

Improven, obs. (erron.) Sc. pa. pple. of Im- 
PROVE v.2 

Improven, -in, pa. pple. of IMPREEVE v. 

Improver'! (impr¢-var). [f. ImpRovEv.2 + -ER!.] 
One who or that which improves. 

+1. One who turns something to good account, 
or makes profitable use of it: in quot. 1647, one 
who cultivates or practises. Ods. 

1647 CLarENDON /frst. Keb. 1. § 132 The greatest .. im- 
provers of that Breeding, and those Qualifications with 
which Courts used to be adorned. 1654 WuitLocK Zoo- 
tomia 434 The ablest Improver of his time and parts. 1662 
Sticuincrr. Orig. Sacr. in. it. § 18 This great improver and 
discoverer of the Mechanicall power of matter. 

2. One who makes better; a person that increases 
the value or excellence of a thing, or brings it into 
a more desirable state. In early use, One who ad- 
vances, develops, or makes more perfect (a branch 
of knowledge, etc.). 

1661 Futter Worthres xii. (1662) 41 Eminent Improvers 
of any art may be allowed for the Co-inventers thereof. 1713 
Gay Guardian No. 149 P18, I would counsel all our im- 
provers of fashion always to take the hint from France. 
1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia I. u. vi. 310 The monks were 
;-the improvers of themselves, and the instructers of others, 
in the most useful arts. 1842 Mrs. BrowninG Grk. Chr. 
Poets (1863) 120 An improver of the language. 1882-3 in 
Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 2132 An improver of other 
men's verses. 

b. sfec. One who applies himself to making 
land more productive or profitable. (Cf. Improv- 

ABLE 2, IMPROVEMENT 2). Now merged in 2. 


Husbandry. 1765 A. Dickson Sreat. Agric. u. (ed. 2) 274 
May I be allowed to say, without giving offence to Im- 
Provers[etc.]? 1846 McCuttocu Acc. Brit. Entire (1854) 1. 
585 In 1723, a Society of Improvers was established at Edin- 
burgh, 1883 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 861 Many landlords are 
Great improvers. Many spend annually a tbird or half of 
their rent in improvements. 

¢c. A thing that improves or makes better. spec. 
Short for dress-improver: see DRESS sb. 4. 

1669 STILLINGFL. Seri. ix. (1673) 167 Cold and nakedness, 
Stripes and imprisonments, racks and torments? Are these 
the improvers of an excellent constitution? 1669 WorLIDGE 
Syst. Agric. v. § 2. 61 [Chalk] after it is burned into Lime, 

omes a very excellent Improver of Lands. 1777 LicHtT- 
Foot Flora Scot. 11.658 Fern cut while green, and left to 


1649 Buitue (¢7¢/e) English Improver, or a new Survey of 


Mall G. 6 Sept. 7/2 She was searched, and her ‘improver’ 
was found to be so arranged as to hold 61b. of smuggled 
tobacco. 1887 Daily News 22 June 5/2 The bideous ‘im- 
prover’, which is one of the blots upon the picturesqueness 
of modern costume. 

3. A person who works at a trade under an em- 
ployer for the purpose of improving his or her 
knowledge or skill, and accepts the opportunity 
of such improvement wholly or in part instead of 
wages. 

1858 Simmonps Dret. Trade, lmprover, a learner. 1883 
Daily Tel. 9 Apr. 7/6 (Adut. Afilliuers) Juniors or im- 
provers. 1884 B’Aam Datly Post 24 Jan. 3/5 (Advt.) Tele- 
graph Clerks.—Wanted, Young Lady, as Improver. 1895 
Westm. Gaz. 18 Sept. 3/1 His favourite plan is to take a 
situation as ‘improver’ to a working jeweller in a small 
way of business. 

+4. =ApprRovER 4%. Obs. rare. 

1670 Biount Law. Dict. s.v. Approve, You may see what 
kinde of Approvers or Improvers were formerly in the 
Marches of Wales, authorized by the Prince tbereof. 

Hence Impro‘veress, a female improver; Im- 
pro-‘vership, the position of an improver (sense 3). 

1744 J. Paterson Comm, Milton's P. L. 305 Ceres was an 
inventress or improveress of busbandry. 1884 Daily News 
3 Sept. 8/5 (Advt.) To Printers.—Improvership Wanted. 

+Impro:ver 2. Ods. rare—°. [f. IMPROVE v.1 + 
-ER1.] One who disproves, a confuter. 

1611 FLorio, /prouatore, an improouer. 

+ Improvi-ded, 2. Oés. [f. It-2+ PRoviDED.] 

1. Unprovided ; unprepared. 

15948 Hatt Chron., Edw. [V, 247 b, He was in jeopardye 
of hys lyfe, and all improvided, for dread of death, coacted 
..to sayle vnto Fraunce. 1622 Bacon //en. V//,109 He 
was not to hope for any aide from Maximilian, for that hee 
was altogetber improuided. 

2. Unforeseen: unlooked for. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. xii. 34 To worke new woe and im- 
provided scath. : 

Improvidence (imprgvidéns). [ad. L. zm- 
providentia, {. tm- (IM-*) + providéntia Provi- 
DENCE, foresight; cf. also obs. F. zwprovidence 
(16th c. in Godef.), It. zprovidenca.] The fact or 
quality of being improvident ; want of providence 
or foresight ; thriftlessness. 

1598 Frorio, /tprovidenza, improuidence, rashness. 1602 
Marston Ant. & Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 11 Shee'le lift thee to 
improvidence, And breake thy neck from steepe securitie. 
@ 1631 Doxne in Select. (1840) 83 Malice in other men or 
improvidence in myself, had ruined my fortune. 1786 
Burke IV, //astings i. iit, § 15 His total improvidence in 
not taking any one rational security whatsoever against the 
inevitable consequences of those acts. 1836 H. CoLeripce 
North, Worthies (1852) 1. 40 Improvidence or treachery 
had left our shores defenceless. @ 1862 BuckLk Adisc. Wks. 
(1872) I. 542 The only peculiarity I have found common to 
= barbarous nations is improvidence—indifference to the 
uture. 

Improvident (imprg'vidént), a. [f. Int-2 + 
PROVIDENT: cf, prec., and L. zmprovidies not fore- 
seeing, improvident. } 

1. Of persons, their actions, etc. : Unforeseeing ; 
that does not foresee or forecast the future. 

1514 Barctay Cyt. + Uplondyshi. (Percy Soc.) 5 We finde 
yonge people be moche improvydent. 1597 Daniet Crv. 
Wars wi. xxix, When men well have fed, 4a blood being 
warme, Then are they most improvident of harme. 1657 R. 
Licon Barbadoes (1673) 25 They could not have been so 
improvident, as not to foresee the main inconveniences that 
must ensue. 1795 Lp. AucKLAND Cor. (1862) III. 306 The 
improvident, undignified, and unwise conduct of tbe Ger- 
man powers. 

2. Not circumspect ; heedless; unwary. 

1g9t Suaks. 1 Hen. 17/, 1.1. 58 Improuident Souldiors, had 
ite Watch been good, This sudden Miscbtefe neuer could 

aue falne, 1625 J. Granvitt Voy. Cadiz (Camden) 58 They 
cutt of some few of our improvident and stragling men. 1650 
Butwer Anthropomet. 162 ehold ..what the improvident 
curiosity of men hath thought on. 1765 BLackstone Conan, 
I. so There is imminent danger of his employing that 
strength to improvident or oppressive purposes. 1849 Grote 
Greece wu. lv. (1862) V. ro Ampbipolis had been once lost by 
the improvident watch of Thucydidés and Euklés: it was 
now again lost by the improvident concessions of Nikias. 

3. That fails to provide for future needs; thriftless. 

1624 Capt. Situ Virginia iv. 110 So improuident as not 
to put Corne in the ground for tbeir bread, but trusted to 
the store. 1788 Priesttey Lect. Hist. v. xxxviii. 279 Great 
numbers ..will be improvident, spending every thing they 
have in the most extravagant manner. 1809-10 CoLeRIDGE 
Friend (1837) 11. 199 They who live from hand to mouth, 
will most frequently become improvident. 1873 H. Spencer 
Stud, Sociol. xv. 366 The English people are complained of 
as improvident. Very few of them lay by in anticipation of 
times when work is slack. 

Hence Impro-videntness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

+ Improvidential, 2. 04s. rare. [Im-2.] 

1. Not providential ; ungoverned by Providence. 

@ 1684 LEIGHTON Sern. Wks. (1868) 358 Though trouble 
be the general lot of mankind, yet it doth not come on him 
by an improvidential fatality. 

2. Improvident: see next. 

+ Improviderntially, adv. Ods. 
-LY2,) =next. 

1797 Hotcrort Sincere» Trav. (ed. 2) IIT. Ixxxiii. 330 
Chesnuts, which the mother, not improvidentially, had put 
in her pocket. 1819 Crasse 7. of Hall 32 The younger .. 
had rather improvidentially but happily married, 

Impro'vidently, a/v. [f. Improvipenr a. 
+-LyY 4] 


[f prec. 2+ 


IMPROVISATION. 


1. In an improvident manner; without fore- 


thought; without providing for the future. . 

1607 Downe Leté. (1651) 209, I went unprofitably and _im- 
providently, to tbe utmost end of Truth. 1688 Bovis Fixal 
Causes Nat, Things iv. 203 It must be casually or improvi- 
dently framed or placed. 1780 Burke Sf. Econ. Reform 
Wks. III. 333 To recommit all its business to the council 
from whence it was very improvidently taken. 1868 RoGEers 
Pol, Econ. viii. (1876) 70 Agricultural labourers marry early 
and improvidently, 

In an unforeseen or unanticipated manner. rare. 

1885 E. F. Byrrne Entangled I. 1. viii. 139 Nature may 
treacherously and improvidently back-water; and he 
dreaded to be landed incontinently in the stagnation of 
satiety, 

+Improving, v2/. 56.1 Obs, [f. InpRove v.1 
+-ING!.] Theaction of IMPROVE v.1; disproving, 
refutation. 

1449 Pecock Refr. 1.1. 5 It is miche nede forto first .. 
vnroote and ouerturne tho thre trowingis .. bifore the im- 
prouyng of othere. c1sg3o L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 49 Argu- 
mentes for the prouinge or improuynge of compounde 
themes. 1574 Wuitcier Def. Aunsw. 1. 100 You shoulde 
haue kept you to the improuing of this generall proposition. 
1611 Frorio, /mprouatrone, an improouing. 

Improving (impré-vin), vé/. 56.2 [f. IMpRovE 
v.2 + -INGI.] The action of ImpRovE z.2, q.v. ; 
improvement. ; 

1602 Fucsecke 2nd Pt. Paral’. 54 The improouing of 
ground from worse to better, is clearely permitted by our 
law. 1785 J. Puittirs Treat. Inland Navig. 49 Were it for 
nothing else but the improving of land. .the expence would 
be amply repaid. 

b. /mproving lease (Sc. Law): a lease granted 
to a tenant for a longer period than the usual one, 
with the object of encouraging him to make per- 
manent impfovements on the holding by ensuring 


to him a longer enjoyment of their benefits. 

1861 W. Breet Deer. Law Scot.s.v., A lease of ordinary 
endurance is a lease for nineteen or twenty-one years ; and 
an improving lease is usually for thirty-eight or forty-two 
years. 


Impro-ving, ///. 2. 
That improves. 

1. That makes better; sfec. that improves the 
mind, understanding, or character; that makes 
agricultural improvements. 

1665 Bovte Occas. Refi. Introd. (1848) 24 The Sun, by his 
Piercing and improving Beams, can not only make Diamonds 
sparkle, and Rubies flame, but [etc.]. 1736 BUTLER Anal, 
u. vi, Wks, 1874 I. 240 Temptations render our state a more 
improving state of discipline, than it would be otherwise. 
1792 Maria Rippent. Voy. Aladetra Ded. 6 After it has 
once undergone a few corrections from your improving 
hand, 1881 Daily News 14 Sept. 3/1 Should an improving 
farmer wish to leave for a finer opening in agriculture. 
1884 G. Atten PaAritstia Il, 11 Read a few verses of some 
improving volume every night. : : ; ; 

2. Becoming better; advancing or increasing in 
excellence. 

1694 F. Bracce Disc. Parables viii. 298 A soul so filled 
with grace as the improving soul will be. 1791 WasiNGToN 
Lett. Writ. 1892 XII. 49 The country appears to be in a 
very improving state. 1891 Anthony's Photogr, Bull. 1V.88 
Improving powers of criticism. , : . 

Ilence Impro‘vingly adv., in an improving 
manner; in the way of improvement. 

1842 Fraser's Mag. X XVI. 520 Were he to disturb, how- 
ever improvingly, the earlier songs. 12852 Blackw. Mag. 
LXXI. 461 How are we to amuse them ?—Respectably of 
course ; improvingly by all means. 

Improvisate (imprg‘vize't), v. Also improv- 
visate. [f. F. taproviser or It. improv(v)tsare : 
see IMPROVISE and -ATE3.] =IMPROVISE. a. frais. 

1832 J. H. Newman Left, (1891) I. 284, I was obliged to 
improvisate a padlock. 1837 Zait's Afag. IV. 453 It was 
easy to improvisate a paroxysm of royal rapture. 1837 
Fraser's Mag. XV1. 413 He had improvwvisated tbe verses. 

b. zutr. To speak extempore. : 

1838 Jas. GRANT Kandom Recoll. Lds. & Com. Ser. ui. U1. 
vii. 89 Few mien in the house can improvisate better [than 
Mr. sladstone]. ‘ 

Impro'visate, ff/. a. rare. [ad. It. ¢vprov- 
(v)isato, pa. pple. of zprou(v)isare to improvise. ] 
= IMPROVISED; unpremeditated, impromptu. 

1847 in Craic. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Improvisation (imprpvizé'{an). [n. of action 
from IMPROVISE, IMPROVISATE: cf. mod.F. z:pro- 
visation. | 

1. The action of improvising or composing ex- 
tempore ; also covci. verse, music, etc. so impro- 
vised. 

1786 Cotman Prose Sev. Occas, (1787) III. 166 Poor Tus- 
can-like Improvisation, 1811 Scott Dou Roderick Introd. 
ix, #ote, The fléxibility of the Italian and Spanish languages 
.. renders these countries distinguished for the talent of 
improvisation. 1834 Grevitte Alem, 13 Aug. (1875) III. 
xxiv. 119 After dinner he [Theodore Hook} displayed his 
extraordinary talent of improvisation, 1872 Geo. Extor 
Middlem. xx, This speech ., was not indeed entirely an 
improvisation, but had taken shape in inward colloquy. 
1876 LoweLt Among my Bhs. Ser.11.214 We can not expect 
ina modern poet the thrush-like improvisation .. tbat 
charmf[s] us in our Elizabethan drama. : 

2. The production or execution of anything off- 
hand; any work or structure produced on the spur 
of the moment. : 

1874 Svmonps Sk. /taly § Greece (1898) I. xi. 214 The 
terra-cotta decorations .. have all the spontaneity of impro- 


[f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 


IMPROVISATIZE. 


visation. 1884 S, E. Dawson //andbk. Canada 231 The 
Crystal Palace Opera-House, an improvisation on Dominion 
Square {Montreal}. ; ; 

mprovisatize (imprg-vizataiz), v. rare. [irreg. 
f, IMPROVISATE + -IZE.] = IMPROVISATE, IMPROVISE. 

1847 in Craic. 1860 A. L. Winosor Ethica vii. 382 Unlike 
Chatham, Mirabeau did not improvisatize. f 

Improvisator (impre’vizé'ta1). [agent-n. in 
L. form, from ImpRovisE, ImprovisaTE, after It. 
tmprov(visalore, F. improvisaleur.] One who 
improvises or composes extempore ; an improviser. 
1795 W. Tayior in Monthly Rev. XVI11. 125 The Italian 
improvisator never attempts a ballad without striking his 
mandolino, 1829 CartyLe Afisc. Ess., Novalis (1872) Il. 
183 The old guild of literary Improvisators. 1870 EMERSON 
Soe. & Solrt.. Elog, Wks. (Bohn) III. 28 The world knows 
pretty well the style of these improvisators [Eastern story- 
tellers). : 
|| Improvisatore, -provvisatore (7mprov- 
\Voizatore). Pl. -ori (-Orz), also -ores. [lt. 
tmprovvisatore, formerly zmfrovisatore ‘an extem- 
pore-sayer’ (Florio), agent-n. from improvv)isare 
to IMPROVISE, 

(The non-etymological doubling of the visa matter of mod. 
Italian phonetic spelling not generally followed in Eng.)) 

An improvisator (Italian or of the Italian type). 

1765 SMoLceTT 7 rav. (1766) 11. xxvii. 56 One of the greatest 
Curiosities you mect with in Italy, is the improvisatore; 
such is the name given to certain individuals, who have the 
surprising talent of reciting verses extempore, on any subject 
you propose. 1785 Kurop. Mag. V11. 300 Metastasio .. 
was at his outset an rfprovisatore,orextempore poet. 1817 
Byron Beppo xxxiii, He paironised the Improvisatori .. 
Wrote rhymes, sang songs, could also tell a story. 1824 
— Juan xv. xx, Just as I feel the ‘Improvvisatore’, 1841 
W. Searpine /taly 4 ft. Isl, 1. 370 The Eumolpus of 
Petronius .. fills up the only link required to complete the 
analogy between the classical and the modern improv- 
visatort, 1888 J. Ixcuis Tent Life Tigerland 234 The 
musicians. .improvisatores, reciters of ancient legends. 

attrib. 1800 Soutuey Foet. Wks. (1853) 213/1, 1 do not 
wish the rmprovisatoré tune. 1851 J. H. Newman Cath. 
tn’Eng. viii. 302 The extempore and improvisatore mode of 
fabricating and fabling against us. 

Improvisatorial (imprpvizito-ridl’, a. [f. 
as IMprovisaToRY + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of an improvisator; relating to 
or having the power of extempore composition or 
oratory. 

1822 New Monthly Mag. 1V. 467 Singing .. some old 
Castilian air, to which he often adapts some improvisatorial 
words. 1860 J. WoLFF Trav. 4 <idv. 1.81 His improvisa- 
torial powers have been already mentioned. 1886 i themrum 
14 Aug. 197/3 Hence, in the deepest and truest sense, Scott, 
otten called the most improvisatorial, is the least improvi- 
satorial of writers. 

Hence Improvisato‘rially cadv., after the manner 
of an improvisator. 

2886 Turrer Jly Life as Author 385 Those who speak 
off-hand in prose or verse, ‘inspirationally’ as they call it, 
but as the outer world prefer to believe, improvisatorially. 

Improvisatorize (imprpvizatoraiz), v. rare. 
(f. ImpRovisaToR+-1ZE.] a. zz/r. To play or act 
the improvisator. b. ¢vaus. To improvise. 

1828 Harrovian 43 M—— read novels, and F—— impro- 
visatorized in heroics, 1835 Fraser's Mfag. X11. 541 Might 
not the mirthful poet of ‘Dean-Bourn’ .. have impro- 
visatorised the following trifle? 1837 /éid. XV. 286 Tragedy 
and comedy were originally improvisatorised. 

Improvisatory (improvi-zateri), a. [f. Im- 
PROVISATOR (Or IMPROVISATE@.): see -oRY.] =Iu- 
PROVISATORIAL. 

1806 W. Tavtor in Robberds Afem. 11. 138 Write with or 
without rime, as happens to accommodate best your impro- 
visatory method of composition. 1886 Symonos Renaiss. /t., 
Cath. React. (1898) VII. xi. 158 Marino had the improvisa- 
tory exuberance. .of his birthplace. 

|| Improvisatrice, -provvisa- (/mprov(v)i- 
zatrit{e). Pl. -triei (-tritf7). [It. saprovvisatrice 
(formerly zm provis-), fem. of zmprovw isatore: see 
-TRICE.]_ A woman who improvises. 

1804 Matitpa Betuam Sieg, Dict. Wom. 290 An honorary 
name given to the poetess (improvisatrice) D. Maria Madda- 
lena Morelli Fernandez. 1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 452/2 Several 
ladies have distinguished themselves in the same art : they 
are styled improvvisatrici. 1844 Marc. Futter Mom. 19th 
C. (1862)28 We will not speak of the enthusiasm excited by 
actresses, improvisatrici, female singers. 1886 W. J. Tucker 
E. Europe 338 The improvisatrice, the bewitching, supple 
siren stepped forward into the midst of the vacant space. 

Improvise (improvai-z), 7. [a. F. zwprovise-r 
(1642 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. zmprovisare (now 
tmprovv-) ‘to sing or say extempore’ (Florio), f. 
tm prov(v iso IMPROVISO.] 

l. trans. To compose (verse, music; etc.) on the 
spur of the moment ; to utter or perform extempore. 

1826 Disraett Viv.Grey n. i, He possessed also the singular 
faculty of being able to improvise quotations. /did. 1. ii, 
You ntust not improvise parliamentary papers. 1858 Doran 
Crt. Fools 251 His happy facility of improvising rbymes. 
1874 Symonps Sk. /taly & Greete (1898) I. vi 115 The .. 
funeral chant, improvised by women at funerals over the 
bodies of the dead. 

2. To bring about or get up on the spnr of the 
moment; to provide for the occasion. 

a 1854 E. Forses Lit. Papers viii. (1855) 206 If a number 
of botb sexes happen to assemble at the same house a dance 
is improvised. 1859 Dickens Le/t. to Miss D. 13 June 
(1880) II, 95 A tent improvised this morning. 
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3. intr. To compose, utter, or perform verse or 
music impromptu; to speak extemporaneously ; 
hence, to do anything on the spur of the moment. 
1830 H. N. Corerince Grk, Poets (1834) 42 A noted Eng- 
lish wit of the present day can improvise in rhyme even in 
ourlanguage. 1845 E. Hotes .Vozart 22 He sang, played, 
and composed extempure, played and transposed at sight... 
improvised on a given bass. 1880 Vern. LEE /taly 1. i. 147 
He had the honour of improvising before cardinals and 
princesses. 

Hence Improvi'sing v4/. sb. ; also attrib. 

1832 W, Ikvinc Alhambra, Fourncy (1896) 10 This talent 
of singing and improvising is frequent in Spain, and is said 
to have been inherited from the Moors, 1853 JrekDAN 
A ntobiog. W11. ii. 20 [He] was. .in superb trim to answer the 
calls for various improvising interludes. 

Improvi'se, 5. rare. [f. prec. vb.] An im- 
provised composition ; an improvisation. 

1820 Mrs. SHELLEY in Dowden Shed/ey 1887) 11. 360 Go 
to the theatre and hear the Improvise of Sgricci. 1821 
Suewtey /fellas Pref., The poem .. is a mere improvise. 

Improvised (improvai-zd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
vb. +-ED!.) Composed or nttered off-hand ; in- 
vented or produced on the spur of the moment or 
for the occasion. 

1837 Cartyte Fy. Rev. 1. 1. iv, What part might be 
premeditated, what was improvised and accidental, man 
will never know. 1863 Geto. Evior Aomola n. xxvi, [Hel 
let Gaddi have the credit of the improvised welcome. 1873 
Smives //uguenots Fr. 1. x. (1881) 214 By crossing their 
hands over each other, they..carried him along on this im- 
provised thair. 1876 Geo. Erior Dan. Der. vin. Ixi, His 
improvised words had inevitably some drollery. 

mprovisedly (improvai-zédli’, adv. [f. prec. 
+-Ly 4. In sense 2, for L. zmprowiso, It. zmiprov- 
visamente, | 

1. In an improvised or unpremeditated manner; 
impromptu, extempore, 

1882 H.C Merivare Fancit of B. 1.1. vi.97 He .. could 
dress up Plato's Republic improvisedly, in sympathetic and 
attractive English of his own. - 

+2. (Sc. improvisitlie’. Without forethought, 
imagecenty: prectaitarly. Obs. 

1568 in H. mpbell Lozve-Lett. Afary Q. Scots App. 
(1824) 20 Hlumblie requiring .. that pretendit and unlauch- 
full marriage quhairin sho was improvisitlie enterit to be 
dissolvit. r 

Improvi'ser. [f Improvisev.+-ER}.] One 
who improvises; an im pregentor Also atirié. 

1829 Alackw, Mag. XXVIII. 134 Earth holds no impro- 
viver like Theodore. 1851 Cariyie Sterding u. vi. (1872) 
137 Essentially an improviser genius; as his Father too was. 
1880 Sat. Rev. 26 June 830 2 There was a certain Maria 
Maddalena Morelli .. known as t and improviser, and 
much in request for her powers of social entertainment. 

t+tImprovi'sion. Oés. [f. IM-2 + Provistoy.] 
Want of provision or forethought. 

1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. Ep. i. it. 108 Wherein .. 
vhere would be a maine defect, and her improvision justly 
accusable, if[etc.. 1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Exemf. i. § 14. 
41 The disadvantages of ignorance or improvision. 

+Improviso improvai:zo),a. Obs. [It. im- 
proviso, now spelt zmprovviso ‘ vnprouided, extem- 
pore’ (Florio), = L. zenprévisus unforeseen, unex- 
pected, f. zm- (IM-2) + frdvisus, pa. pple. of fré- 
widére to foresee. (The word may also be taken 
as an adjectival use of the L. adv. zmprovisd (also 
dé improvisd, ex improviso) ‘on a sndden, unex- 
pectedly’.)] Improvised, extempore. 

2786 Mrs. Pozzi Anecdotes Fohnson (title of poem) Im- 
proviso translation of the following distich on the Duke of 
Modena’s running away from the comet in 1742 or 1743. 1789 
Fourn. France 1, 374 Our postillion sung improviso 
verses on his sweetheart. [1839 Standard 29 Mar. in Sfirtt 
Metrop. Conserv. Press (1840) 1. 142 An impassioned and 
ex-improviso survey.] ( 

Hence Improvi'so 7. trans. (nonce-wd.), to im- 
provise. 

1835 Blackw. Mag. XX XVII. 518 He had improvisoed a 
joyous song. ; 

Improvvisatore, -trice: see IMpPRovIs-. 

Imprudence ‘impridéns). [ad. L. impri- 
déntia, n. of quality f. spridens IMPRUDENT: see 
-ENCE. Cf. F. tmprudence (Oresme, 14th c.), which 
may have been the immediate sonrce.] The quality 
or fact of being imprudent; want of prudence, cir- 
cnmspection, or discretion; indiscretion, rashness. 

{In Chaucer's Parson's Tale » 317, ‘imprudence’ is the 
reading in MSS. Harl. 7334, Petw. 635, Selden; but this is 
evidently an error: all MSS. have ‘impudent’ in the cor- 
relative > 323: see quot. 1386 in IMpUDENcCE 1.) 

1541 R. Coprann Galen's Terapeut. 2 Biijb, The 
fyrste speake ouer lyghtly and to imprudently, yf it be 
imprudence to afferme a thynge impossyble. c1645 HowEL 
Lett. (1650) 1. vi. iii, 253 To tbis day the Spanish council 
is taxed of improvidence and imprudénce, that there was 
no use made of the hanse towns in tbat expedition. 1731 
C'rEss SuFFouk in Swift's Lett. («766) 11. 143 There is an 
epitaph in St. Patrick’s cathedral, that will be a lasting 
monument of your imprudence. 1831 Sir J. Sixcratr Cor7, 
II. 85 Not taking those precautions against the weatber.., 
I soon suffered for my imprudence. , ’ 

b. with az and f/. An instance of this, an im- 


prudent act. 

1646-9 Jer. TayLor Apol. Liturgy § 95 It were a strange 
imprudence, choosingly, to entertain those inconveniences. 
1768-74 Tucker Lf, Nat, (1852) I]. 361 If Eve had been 
deceived before by the serpent into some imprudences not 
criminal, she might have been aware of bis wiles. 1889 


IMPUDENCE. 


Lussock Pleas. Life u. iv. 64 Love at first sight sounds 
like an imprudence, and yet is almost a revelation. ' 

tImpru‘dency. O¢s. [ad. L. émpridéniia: 
see prec. and -ENcy.] = IMPRUDENCE. 

1576 Baker Fewell of Health 122, Through the hasti- 
nesse and imprudencie of the worker. 1620 VENNER ! fa 
Reela viii, 166 The fault is rather to be attributed to our 
imprudency, and intemperancie, 1698 Norris /’ract. Disc, 
IV. Pref., Men have a Toleration for their Imprudencies. 
17992 A. Younc 7rav. France 118 Some imprudencies in 
the manner of forcing the King’s system. 1800 Lame Let. 
to Wordsworth 10 Oct., It tickles one with the image of an 
imprudency, without the penalty usually annexed. p 

mprudent (impra‘dént), a.(sb.)  [ad. L. im- 
pridens, impridéent-em, {, im- (Im-2) + pritdéns, 
contracted from providéens, pres. pple. of prividzre 
to see before one, provide: see PRupeNT. Cf. F. 
imprudent (15-16th c. in Matz.-Darm.).) Not 
prudent, wanting in prudence or discretion; the 
reverse of prudent; rash, heedless, indiscrect, in- 
cautious, a. Of persons. 

21386 Craucer Man of Law's JT. 211 Imprudent 
Emperour of Rome allas Was tber no pbilosophre in al thy 
toun? 1541 R. Cor.axo Galyen's Terapent. 2 Dj, O foole 
and imprudent Thessalus. 1548 Hatt Chron., ffen. } 11 
46 He and his imprudent counsayll were fully resolved on 
this poincte. "ee Norris Chr. Prud. ii. 71 imprudent 
men are call'd Fools. 1893 TANNER Steps Prine. Agric. 
(ed. 2) 61 We arg not so imprudent..as to destroy the bees 
that work for us. ; 

b. Of conduct, actions, ete. 

1599 Haxtuvt Voy. I] 35 (R.) Thus by the imprudent 
and toolish hardines of the French earle, the Frenchmen 
were discomfited. 1660 R. Coke Power 4 Suby. 15 Loss 
for the folly of imprudent actions. 1745 De Foe's Eng. 
Tradesman (1841) 1. vii. 53 Nothing can be more impru- 
dent and impolitic, as it regards himself and his family. 1827 
LD. Jounxson Jud. Field Sports 10 note, When the rivers 
are..rising, it would be imprudent to venture into them, 

ec. raiely with of. 

1750 AKENSIDE Odes u. iv, Not imprudent of my loss to 
commie. . 

+ B. sd. An imprudent persor. Obs. 

1753 L. M. tr. Du Boscg's Accompl. Wom. 1. 29 [It] is 
ever in the mouth of these Imprudents. 1767 } oman of 
Fashion 1. 244 The little Imprudent—How could I expect 
a Miracle ! , , 

Hence Impru‘dentness, imprudence (Bailey vol. 
T7237). 

+Imprude‘ntial, ¢. O¢s. rare. [f. Im-2 + 
PrupENTIAL: cl. IMPRUDENCE.] Not prudential ; 
not marked by prudence; imprudent, improvident. 

1649 Mitton Lrkon. xxviii, The most unwise and impru- 
dential Act as to civil Government. _ 

Imprudently impra-déntli., adv. [f. Iv- 
PRUDENT a, + -LY*.) In an imprudent manner; 
with imprudence; indiscreetly, unadvisedly. 

1541 [see ImrrupEncr). 1548 Haut Chron. Hen. VI 
187 b, He so imprudently deineaned hymselfe, tbat .. he 
came into the bandes of his mortall enemies. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr. N. T, Matt. vi. 28 Christ here neither blameth 
--mect labour, nor would have it done imprudently and 
carelesly, 1781 Gisso~x Deel. 4 F. xxix. 111. 11 The new 
magistrate imprudently departed from the maxims of the 
court, and of the times. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xx. 
IV. 403 William, with the ardour of a very young com- 
mander, had most imprudently oifered battle. 

Impryve: see IMPREVE. ¢ 

Irmpship. rare. [f. Isp sd.] The condition or 
station of an imp: in quot. asa mock title, 

1684 Otway Atheist 11, I hope your little Impship will be 
civil to me. 

Imp-tree: see Iup 54, 8. d 

Impuberal ‘impizbéial), 2. rare. [f. L. m- 
piibes, impiber-em ({. 2m- (I- 2) + pubes, priber-em 
of ripe age, of the age of puberty) + -aL.] Not 
come to puberty or maturity; immatore. 

1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton Afetaph, (1870) 1. App. 409 In 
impuberal animals the cerebellum is in proportion to the 
brain proper greatly less than in adults. a 

Impuw'berate, a. rave. [f. as prec. + -aTE*.] 
=prec. Also aésol. as 6. 

3880 MuirHeap Gaius 1. § 179 To our impuberate 
descendants im potestate we may .. make a substitution in 
the manner already described. — Ulpian xvii § 1 The 
death of any of those impuberates .. secures for them the 
rigbt of taking in full : - 

Impuberty (impi#baiti’. [f. L. zmpiaber-em 
(see IMPUBERAL) + -TY, after puberty.) The con- 
dition of not having reached the state or age of 
puberty. 

1785 Parey Jor, Philos. . vii. (1830) 220 Sentences of 
the ecclesiastical courts, which release the‘parties @ winculo 
matrimonit by reason of impuberty [etc.)..are not dissolu- 
tions of tbe marriage-contract, but judicial declarations tbat 
there never was any marriage. , 

Impubiec (impizbik), @. rare. [irreg. f. L. 
impiib-es, -is (see IMPUBERAL) + -IC: cf. PcBic.] 
= ]MPUBEBAL. ; 

1876 Gross Dis. Bladder etc. 140 In only six were the 
subjects impubic, the average age being the 2otb year. 

+ Impw'blic, v. Ods. rare. [f. Im-! + Prsuic.] 
trans. ‘Yo make public ; to pnblish. 

1628 Fertuam Resolves ui, xci. 265 It hath made tbem 
slighted, ever since bis passions so impublik'd [ed. 1709 pro- 
claimed) them. : ee . 

Impudence (impidéns). Also 4-sin-. [ad. 
L. zmpudéntia shamelessness, n. of quality f. zm- 


IMPUDENCY. 123 IMPUGNER. 
5 : “ENCE. Jnipud-encehasthe | fore-heads, and with brows rubbed on brass-pots. 1732 | ken..On Pers pe plouhmon and whuch a pardoun he hedde, 
ap . a th ‘a ih A amm vhile gpud- | Gav Achilles 11, Then her bosom too is so Preposterously { And bou pe preost inpugnede hit. ¢1380 Wycrir SeZ Wks, 
orm of sulx derive Aue say cae pt impudent! ITI. 350 Pes sectis inpungnen pe gospel, and also pe olde 
ency has that ne aecceg from ee is F. zm- 2. Possessed of unblushing presumption, effron- Lg 435 ee Sir 2. Bile 172 een 
i om 1 atz.- arm, ). - ad wolde Im ugne hir Tight, 1494 C ABYAN ron. it. xXIna. 29 
hee seo ie ; 539 ( a ).J tery, or assurance; shamelessly forward, insolently This evince contraryeth and enpugnyth myne Auctes 
& quai ity or fact o. aus tmpu ils ‘ disrespectful. Gaufride. 1549 Compl. Scot. To Rdr. 12 Detractione .. 
+1. Shamelessness ; immodesty, indelicacy. Os. 1563-87 Foxe 4. § J. (1684) III. 493, Thou art asimpu- | reddy to suppedit & tyl impung ane verteous verk. a 1614 


€1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7, P 317 (Twigs of Pride] There is 
-. Arrogance, Inpudence [z.7. Impudence]. .Insolence..and 
many another twig. 1406 Hoccreve La Alale vegle 62 
My lustes hlynde han causid thee to varie Fro me thurgh 


dent a Fellow as I have communed withal. 1583 FuLke Donne Bia@avaros (1644) 124 No man hath as yet, to my 
Defence xix. 544 You are the most impudent advoucher, J knowledge, impugned this custome of ours. 1678 CupwortH 
think, that ever hecame a writer, 1638 Bakertr. Balzac's Intell, Syst.1. v.642 It cannot be accounted less than extreme 
1 Lett, (vol. IIT.) 123 Sufficient defence against the audacious- sottishness and stupidity of mind..thus to impugn a Deity. 
my folie and inpudence. 1601 Swaks. Ads Welln. i. 173 nesse of the most impudent. 1709-10 HEARNE in Ketrg. 1777 Watson Philip Lf (1793) I. v. 181 An opinion which {n 
ing. Vpon thy certainty and confidence, What dar'st (1857) I. 181 Some Persons were so impudent (to speak in France had always been impugned and rejected. 1847 
thou venter? He/Z, Taxe of impndence, A strumpets | the canting phrase) as to huzza him. 1710-11 Swirt Lee. DisrakEti Tancred 1. v, The saint was scarcely canonised, 
boldnesse, a divulged shame. 1682 Hereford Dioces. Reg. (1767) III. 125 Oh faith, you’re an impudent saucy couple of | before his claims to heatitude were impugned. 

Oct., This deponent, blushing to see soe much impudence sluttekins for presuming to write so soon. 1829 Lytron b. To assail the actions, question the statements, 

twixt the said persons, immediatly went out of the same Devereux. iv, Thou art an impudent thing to jest at us, etc. of (a tson); to find fault with accus 
Chamber. 1712 J. Dicsy tr. Epicurus’ Mor. 37 ‘Tis very | 1848 Dickens Dombey viii, Wickam is a wicked, impudent, 0 pe » to ’ e. 


well known, that Crates and Diogenes have made profession hold-faced hussy, Now rare. ‘ 
of Beastly Impudence, even in public places. : b. Of conduct, actions, etc. 1377, Lanat. P. P?. Be xan, 123 One Pieres be ploughman 
2. Shameless effrontery ; insolent disrespect, in- 1597 SHaks. 2 Hen. [V, ui. 135 You call honorahle | hath inpugned vs alle, And sette alle sciences at a soppe, 


saue loue one. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 
In, ili, 318 b/t Many hated hym_ & specyally theretykes ; 
for he cessed not to enpugne & repreef theym. | 1530 


solence ; unabashed presumption. Boldnes, impudent Sawcinesse. 1639 T. Bruais tr. Camus’ 

1611 SHaks. Wind, T. m. ii. 57, 1 ne’re heard yet, That | Mor. Relat. 246 [She] disclosed. .(his] impudent attempt 
any of these bolder Vices wanted Lesse Impudence to gaine- against the reverence ofhis marriage. 1755 Younc Centaur 
say what they did, Then to performe it first. 16569 LB. ii, Wks. 1757 IV. 134 Our impudent folly puts nature out of 
Harris Partval’s fron Age (ed. 2:26 The impudence of a countenance. 1862 Marsu Eng. Lang. i. 10 An impudent 
certain Monk called Tetzel, exceeded so farre, as to presume fahrication of the fourteenth century, 1873 Hate /n His that the \ enedanilawiG 
to sell the Indulgences. 1697 Dryven Vrrg, ee i. 721 ON vi. 64 This was the impudent reply of the largest hoy nl 
Some with Impudence invade the Court: 1715 De For of the group, ; f : Seay 
Fam, Malice iv. (1841) I. 73 Who will have es impu- B. sh A person of unblushing effrontery or eee araice iota tea ee 3 
dence to hinder us? 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xiii, "Con- | insolence, ence impugned f//, a. ; purguing vo/. sd. 


found his impudence!” muttered Squeers, 1884 Pac RetGc aE rer eonaad Fe Acad. (1589) 404 No and ffl, a. 


annot impugne you as you do pro- 
ceed. 1879 Farrar St. au/ xi. I. 323 zofe, The Law, for 


Lustace 69 He gave me a deal of impudence .. just now. : ae a og ae ear: ¢ 1400 4 fol. Loll.73 Inpungning of be law of God. ¢ 1440 
b. with ax and p/. A piece of impudence. ea eee aie Rea 66 De | Facets Wee eA S.) 276 It techyth pe. .to defende pi 
1885 T. Moztey Aemin, Towns etc. I. 413 Any kind of  frauded of the reward, that an impudent had gotten hy ahuse feyth wyth resouns fro Inpugnyng of heretykes. 1599 
head-covering was a weakness, or an impudence, of his merit, 1632 Litucow Trav. x. 434 Many dissembling SAT ess PELs Spec. (1632) 94 a ice es um eee 
c. Applied to an impudent person. impudents intrude themselves in this high calling of God. Tr should he all miles io Gee aa Sea: miner 
1671 Drvpen Even. Love 1. 20 Peace, impudence, and Im udently (i-mpivdéntli), adv. [f. prec. + ae declare fewh ideo Saree: IX, 2148/2 The inpogned 
see my face no more. -LY ay In an impudent manner ; with effrontery > departnient will send down. .a cohort of witnesses, 


- In a good or neutral sense: Freedom from 


shamefastness ; cool confidence. 
1619 Fi.ETCcHER, etc, False One wy. iii, Off, my dejected 
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Impugnable (impiz-nab’]), a1 rare, [f. prec. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 25 Whosoeuer deny yt it +-ABLE.} Liable to be impugned. 

é 3 hath thus ben done in time past, yea within our owne re- 1823 New Alonthly Mag. VII. 262 If any chance to he 

looks, and welcome Impudence! My daring shall he deity, membrance, they impudently lie. 1664-5 Prpys Diary impugnable on the score of principles. 1847 Disrarti Tan. 

Pe save ae hae pisprect Sgr. Bieta es i, ae 19 he Castlemaine lay ya pear pecem iT cred W. viii, Her reason though not easily impugnable was 
awyer of little practice, for want of impudence. © 1692 coach asleep. 19770 Funius Lett. x).207 A impndeni sass Saini g 5 ae . 

ae St. Ladies: Ess. 133, I.. will tell you with the thrust eerie Hee 1855 Biacaucay Hist. ie, fd Fe one cory. to bis understanding as to his ear. 


utmost impudence that I esteem much more his Person, than (1871) II. 72 An impudently false accusation, Impugnable (impv'gnab'l), a.2 ? Obs. [f. In-2 
his Works. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav, L 259, I had not I-mpudentness, rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] +L. pugn-dre to fight +-ABLE; cf. EXPUGNABLE.] 
eg nor impudence enough to veuture from my con- The quality of being impudent ; impudence. That cannot be assailed or overcome. 
i MMi) 's = z Sanoys Europe Spec. (16 19 Governours and 1570 Levins Afanip, 3/27 Impugnable, imipugnabtlis. 1611 
Impudency (i mpizédénsi), Now rare, {ad. Sulfectes - see oe . ea it elaroe inanimpudent- SPEED Hist. Gt. Brit. vu. v. 217 To withstand so puissant 
L. tmpudéentia: see prec. and -ENcy.] nesse therein. 1727 in Bairy vol. IL. and impugnable an enemy. /bid. x. i. (1632) 1242 If the 
1. Shamelcssness, immodest ;= IMPUDENCE 1. Impudicity impivdi'siti), [a. F. impudictté, Tower were impugnable. 


1548 Uatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xxvi. t17Insomuche ff, [., type *empudicitis, for cl. L. zm pudicetia, f. im- lence Impugnabi'lity, ? és. 


that he ioyned impudencie and unshamefastenes, 1 - . : 1837 G. S. Faser Prim, Doctr. Fustif. iv. 167 So long as 
MOLL Luther's Com, Ps. Grad, 237 The impudencie of he Pudic-us shamcless. } Shamelessness, immodesty. the canon of Tertullian shall flourish in its absolute im. 
monks. . was so great that I am ashamed to speak it. 1594 3528 Lypesay Dreme 279 With thare prouocatyue Impu- pugnability, 

- B. La Primand, Fr. Aca-l. i. 329 Although too much dicitie, Brocht mony ane nian to Infelicitie. 1577 Hrttowes + Impu'gnance. Obs. rare—", In Gin-. [f. 
shamefastnesse, when it is Causelesse, is woorthy of blame, . Gueuara's Chron, 416, I bred thee chaste, ane, thou) Se hii tmpuendare to IMPUGN: see - ANCE.] = Ivpuc- 
yet is it more praise-woorthy then impudency. 1648 Eikon imbrued with impudicitie, 1674 tr. Du Moulin's Papal a ’ Ns : . 

Bas. xxi. (1824) 218 Nor did his {Noah's} open infirmity Tyranuy 38 Uhe luxury .. the impudicity, the gluttony., | NATION. 


Ustifie Chams im udency. 1864 Fraser's Mag. Oct. 508 that reigned in the Papal Court, _1824 LANnvor /mag. Conv, 1600 W, Watson Decacoriton 1x. v. (1602) 308 Therefore 
Were she as naked as Diana, there should be no impudency Wks. 1846 I. 55/2 This tmpudicity..seems to have always doe we call traitors rebels : when they rise by resistance or 
on the figure of Imogen. 1892 Harper's Mag. Sept. 494) 2 been a characteristic of the Italian race. 1883 BEECHER in Inpugnance of their Princes authority. 

In his earlier tales he seemed to seek Pleasure with the | 647. World Pulpit XXII. 372/3 Knowledge with women ati Impu‘gnant, pt. a. Obs. rare", [ad. L. 
impudency of a splendidly healthy young faun. in Grecian days was a token of impudicity. 


ian with de and yy, b. with az and 9/ impugnans, age or corresponding It. 

; : : . : date ; < - | 2upugnante, pres, €. Ol zm pugudare to oppose 

2628 Wither Brit, Remembd. w. 255 For those impuden- ty ee ee Saget mugeicca nicked ier j) 8 Lae fe) Hs a ceed 
cies, Those riots, and those other foule offences. 1845 » SONS, IMpudicities. pire ° epugnant, opp a 


Blackw, Mag. LVI. 369 The whole dialogue.. is polluted 


+ Impudicous, a. Obs. rare. (fates impudic- ‘5 3579 FENTON Gutcciard. 11, (1599) 95 Whether you ought to 
e the 


os ie et a 25 + -OUs.}_ Immodest, indelicate, indecent. wed personage so impugnant and contrary to your proper 
. Shameless eff rontery ;=IMPUDENCE 2. 1657 W. Morice Coena quasi Kou Def. xii. 157 It may be : . “a si. 

1529 FRITH Antithesis Ixxviii. in Pistle Chr. Rdr. 102 a wanton and impudicous act in another to kiss a woman. Impugnation impogné! fon). ? Obs, [ad. L. 

What impudencye is this? | thinke he wold saye also Impugn (impiz-n), 2. Forms: 4 in-, yn-, im prgnalton-em, noun of action f. em pugnare to 


that an Asse were a man yf he thought to gette eny avan- a igs s a Sue ORS -s  IMPUGN: cf. obs. F. sy wonation. 
tage thorow it. 1615 CrooKe Body of Man 258 Some haue + ¢ pect 5 enn » 5 6 ym-, 1 7 ice beh ae +l. The action of eae or Done (a per- 
8rowne to that impudencie, that they haue denied a woman 1!0-, Impungne, 6 impunge (?), Se. impung, 6- ‘ ea) Sea tae 2 


to haue a soule as nian hath. 1655 H. More Aff. Antid, | impugn. [a. F. impugner (1363 in Godefroy)  $0n); esf. spiritual assault, temptation. Cds, 


a meeatet il ba UR = poles aed ali tease]? im-, enpugnar, Sp. impugnar, It. impugnare, _ 11398 pi eure pA ea ee aes 
§ - Is . a 2 “ lg an i : 5 50 
fa ii es of gett MEP Aid yemagain | How ee Sisal il a One lord Pe gael cen Mater eee 379 
Ss of impudency ! S 5 ‘ 2 
o. + oe :, : Cionne. 3602 T. Fitzuersert A pod. a, He received such 
with az and J/. tl. trans. To fight against ; to attack, assail, as- a violent impugnation and peu of all the bad priests - 


, 1624, Carr. Sout Virginia v. 194 It had heene a high sault (a person, city, etc.). Ods. in the cittie [Rome], that he was forced to depart thence. 


impudency and presumption to haue medled with th ae .: . 5 . T . 
cn Peal Conven’ 10 How, for their entourage. es ae fine ¢. Xb di Uhei Peaeeneuen Y ed 1388 1645 He Hatt Kemedy Discontents 108 The fift is a 1th 
ment, are Lyes and brasse-hrow'd Impudencies invented. rf ott ee Too. and enpugnyde [1382 azenfiztynge] poual.impugnation, and self-conflict. Ries 
3 i bisegide th ‘ : : 
ae a Pon corpus the cites. ¢14go tr, De Jritatione ui. x1, tro | 2. The action of impugning (an opinion, etc.); 
+3. = MPUDENCK 3. Obs, : ou dwellist amonge enemyes, bou art impugned on be m3t | callin in qnestion, disputing - impugnm . 
€610 Women Saints 167 All humane helpe being des- onde & on be lifte honde. 1553 Becox Reliques of Rome mq eS } \ 83 RST 
Payred of ..in fine, of holie and notable impudencie, she (1563) 264 We are set in a slipperye place, and cre impugned | 1502 Ord. Crysten ae (Vv. de W. 1506) 11. vii, 103 
imitated the woman, that..pressed to touch the hemme of | of deuills. 1603 Knottes //ist. Turks (1621) 35-He.. laid a Pugnacyon of trouth the whiche is whan the personesof 


enreers earner siege unto Dainascus .. which he eoMnoeibicn: id certayne malice ayeu sayth unto the trouth of the fayth. 
. Se. y impugned, | . rae rida a 

eis eee 2 that [etc.]. | 1529 More Suppi. Souls Wks. 313/2 The impugnacion of 

uo pent (i ee: a. (sb.) Aye 4-5 in-. a es Hoses Leviath. Ded., The Outworks of the that vncharitable heresye, 1692 Norris Curs. Refi. ‘Ass, 

a a ee RS, es aie shameless, f. z- Enemy, from whence they impugne the Civill Power. ee he Seaene cor eed our aS jee, 

-?) + pudéns ashamed, ic, 7 : : 5 ; Sie : ion nate Principles, 187 AGNER tr. Teuffel’s Hist. 

( ) +p modest, orig. pres pple tb. To fight in resistance against; towithstand, = Rom. 174 1]. 95 It begins ith a lengthy impugnation of 


of pudére to make or feel ashamed. Cf. F, Zm- resist, oppose. Obs. the mythical opinions caused by the poets. 


a (th c. in Hatz.-Darm. and Godef. ee: 1577 HANMER Anc. Eccl. fTist. (1619) 43 Josephus. «Which ap Impugna‘tor. Obs. rare-*, {ad. late L. 
ut the latter has the adv. smpudemment of 1461).] De alse purhe net vaeered ee a chths 1991 im pugnator, agent-n. f. impugnare to Impucn : cf. 
+1. Wanting in shame or modesty ; shameless, un- rgnes with farne ced ey (4611) 107 Only the heart im- F. (obs.) ¢mpugnateur.) = next. 


‘ ; ae A ugnes with faint resist The fierce inuade of him that con: : . 
blushing, immodest 3 indelicate. “(In quot. 1628, ques Kings, 161: Srerp Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x, v. aus Cal 1078 Gate Crt. Gentiles WI. 123 The lesuites themselves, 


3386 Cuaucer ars, 7. > 32 Inpudent is he that for mPUsne a most vnjust Intruder. 1660 F, Brooke tr. Le | candid and favorahle treatment. 
his pride hath no shame of hise synnes. 1533 Upar | Slanc's Trav. 223 To impugn with all bis power the Impugner (impize-naz\, [f. Impucn z, +-ER!,] 


‘without the means of decency 7) Obs. will not leaue vs succourlesse, whiles in a just cause, we | Who are his most puissant Impugnators, give him a more 
foures 90 Canis (sayth Donate) is a worde tht menie | Moores, Jews, and Idolaters. | One who impugns or assails. 


YS€ to ohiect vnto suche as he impudent shameles felowes, fransf, 1646 Six T. Browne Psend, Ep. vi. v, 291 The | Th Redye to 
1579 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 61 Setting the best | defect of alternation would utterly impugne the generation | dee. Bey eee de ee ae Bt a reas 
a Impudentist face of it that I can horrowe, 1611 Biste of all things. F alg Cupwortu Jymut, Mor. (1731) 223 Some of these Strenuous 
Ecclus. xix. 2 He that cleaueth to harlots will become 2. To assail (an opinion, statement, document, | Impugners of Immaterial and Incorporeal Substances. 1712 


impudent. 1628 Honses Thucyd. (1822) 101 Many for i \ : i 

want of things necessary. .were forced to hecome impudent wei Sar by word or ENE SU gee 3 to call in GHTES 

in the funerals of their friends. 1632 Liticow Trav.1, 26 | t10n; to dispute the truth, validity, or correctness 
heir impudent Curtezans, the. most lascivious harlots in ; Of; to Oppose as false or erroneous. 


the world. 1659 D. Pett ‘impr. Sea 76 With impudent 4362 Lanes. P. 77. A. vii. 155 Al bis makeb me .. to ben- 


BERKELEY Passive Obed. § 38 A... prejudice which in- 
fluenceth the impugners of non-resistance, 1818 Hazuirr 
| Eng. Poets iii. (1870) 80 The way to defend Milton against 
all impugners is to take down the book and read it, 1890 
Spectator 6 Sept., The impugners of the story. .have failed 


IMPUGNMENT. 


to support their scepticism with anything that can properly 
be called evidence. 

Impugnment (impi#nmént). [f. as prec. + 
-MENT.] The action or fact of impugning. 

1840 E. Howarn Yack ashore x\vii. (Stratm.), It must not 
be an impugnment to his manhood that he cried like a child. 
1862 Burton Bk. [/unter (1863) 63 The theses on which 
aspirants after university bonours held their disputations or 
impugnments. i ‘ : 

Impuissance (impiisans). [a. F. zzpurs- 
sance (1361 in Littré): see Iou-2 and PuissaNce. 
(By the Brownings stressed gpuji*ssance.)] 

1. Impotence, powerlessness, weakness. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg.1/1(R. Suppl.) In tyme whan man 
was vaynquysshed of ignoraunce and impuissaunce. 1602 
PaTeRIcKE tr. Gentrdict 26 An impuissance to conserve 
himself. 1645 City Alarm g We have always boodwinkt 
our selves with conceits of the kings impuissance till it 
came to tryal. 1762 Sterne 77. Shandy V. xvi, He lay 
under an impuissance. of advancing above a line and a half 
in the compass of a whole sunimer’s day. 1855 Browning 
Sanl xviii, Why is it 1 dare Think Bint lightly of such 
Impuissance? 1856 Mrs. Browninc dur, Leigh 1x 469, 
1 felt myself So safe in impuissance and despair I could no1 
hurt you. 31884 Browne Ferishtah, Cherries, Never too 
inuch of faith In impuissance, man’s. 

+2. Want of self-control; cf. IMPOTENCE 3. Ods. 

1667 Watreruouse fire Lond. 95 When the light of reason 
is under a Bushel of passion ; and impuissance is regent in 
the soul. 

So t Impwissancy [sec -ancy]. Ods. rare —'. 

1701 Revertey Apoc. Quest. 39 An Image of Supremacy ; 
and yet Impuissancy. 

Impuissant impiisant), a. [a. F. rpuis- 
Sand (rath c.): see Im-2 and Purssant.] linpo- 
tent, powerless, weak. 

1629 Maxwece tr. //erodian (1635) 127 How im-puissant 
and dejected they are. 1652-62 I] EVLIN Cosmogr. Iv. (1632) 
58 The Country made a prey to impuissant Enemies 1853 
Grote Greece it. Ixxxiv. X1. 113 An impuissant embrace of 
pitesophs, onthe part of so great a potentate. 1863 Ip. 

ATt0N King Amasis 1, 188 Vain, and impuissant are the 
pity and commiseration of a feeble fellow-creature. 

Impulsatile, a. rare—'. [f. In- 2 + PULSATILE 
a.) Not characterized by pulsation. 

1859 Toop Cycl. Anat. V. 288,1 In these vessels ..its [the 
blood's] movement is impulsatile or venous. ; 

Impulse (impzls), 56. [ad. L.. zmpuls-us a 
push against, f. ppl. stem of zmfellére to IMPEL.] 

1. An act of impelling ; an application of sudden 
force causing motion; a thrust, a push. 

1650 AsHMOLE Chym:. Collect. ‘ed. 3) 227 The Second 
lurketh in the bowels of the Earth, by the Impulse and 
action whereof the Subterrancous vapours are driven 
upwards through Pores and Pipes. 1690 locke //uim, 
Und. ww. x. $19 We cannot conceive how any thing but 
impulse of body can move body. 31752 Hume Ess. 4 / reat. 
(1777) Ik. 68 The impulse of one billiard-ball is attended 
with motion in the second. 1758 Jounson /d/er No. 2 P 1 
He will wish to advance rather by the impulse of the wind, 
than the strokes ofthe oar. 1860 T'yxpatt Géac. u. i. 228 To 
produce the impression of violet light a still greater number 
of impulses is necessary. 1872 Huxrey Péysiol. viii. 210 
The chief agents in transmitting the impulses of the aGrial 
waves. 1875 Darwin /nsectiv. Pl. x. 240 When a gland is 
first excited the motor impulse is discharged within a few 
seconds. 

Sig. 1692 Bentiev Soyle Lect. i. 12 Driven on by the 
blind impulses of Fatality and Fortune. 1818 Jas. Mitt 
Brit. India Vl. v. ix. 698 The total exemption of the 
deliberations in parliament from the impulse of the royal 
will. 1877 Mrs. OutpHant Afakers Flor, vi. 160 The early 
iinpulse of the Renaissance [was] just then beginning to in- 
fluence the world. 

b. Path. ‘The shock felt on the chest-wall when 
the heart beats, or over an ancurysm during the 
cardiac systole .. Cardiac impulse, the apex beat 
of the heart’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 182 Of the Heart: No 
sensible impulse; sounds bardly audible. /4/d., Area ill- 
_ defined; impulse diffused ; sounds muffled. 

2. Dynamics. a. An indefinitely large force 
enduring for an inappreciably short time but pro- 
ducing a finite momentum; such as the blow of a 
hammer, the drive of a bat, the impact of colliding 
balls, etc. b. The product of the average value 
of any force multiplied by the time during which 
it acts. (This extended use was introduced by 
Clerk Maxwell Afadler G» Molton 43.) 

1796 Huttox Alath. Dict., Impulse, the single or momen- 
tary action or force by wbich a body is impelled. 1806 — 
Course Math. 11. 132 The Momentum, or Quantity of 
Motion, generated by a Single Impulse, or any Momentary 
Force, is as the Generating Force. 1859 Luxx Of Motion 
87. 3868 Routu Rigid Dynamics (ed. 2) 262 We may 
regard an impulse as the limit of a large finite force acting 
for a very short time. 1875 Maxwe ii /heory of Heat (ed. 
4) 88 The impulse of a force is equal to the momentum pro- 
duced by it. 1868 W. K. Cuirrorp Lect. 11879) I. 76 
A shuttlecock, which has its entire state of motion suddenly 
changed hy the impulse of the battledore. 

3. a. Force or influence exerted upon the mind 
by some external stimulus ; suggestion, incitement, 
instigation. + Formerly, esf., A strong suggestion 
supposed to come from a good or evil spirit. 

1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 177 1f he by chance offend 
by the impulse of the Devil, let him make amends therefore. 
1674 OwEN Holy Spirit (1693) 184 An immediate Revela- 
tion or Divine Impulse and Impression. 1701 G. Hammoxp 
(title) Discourse of Angels .. also something touching 
Devils, Apparitions, and Impulses. 1798 Worpsw. /adles 


“one of another. 1 
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turned vi, One impulse from a vernal wood May teach you 
more .. Than all the sages can. 1833 Cruse Ensebius 11. i. 
49 Thomas, under divine impulse, sent ‘haddeus as herald 
and evangelist. 1847 Prescotr Peru (1850) 11. 338 He was 
not a man .. to yield timidly to the impulses of others. 

b. Incitement or stimulns to action arising from 
some state of mind or feeling. 

1647 CLaRENDOX //ist. Reb. 1. § 60 His purpose. .proceeded 
only from himself and the impulse of his own Conscience. 
3769 Ropertson Chas. V (1813) IIL. x1. 281 No motive to 
direct him but the impulse of ungovernable passions. 1833 
Hr. Martineau Charmed Sea i. 2 Some rau on, under an 
impulse cf curiosity. 1853 J. H. Newman //yst. S&. (1876) 
I]. 4. iii, 107 The inward impulse of gigantic energy and 
brutal cupidity urged tbem forward. 

ec. Sudden or involuntary inclination or ten- 


dency to act, without premeditation or reflection. 

1763 BurKe Corr. (1844) I. 50, 1 act almost always from 
my’ present impulse, and with little scheme or design. 1861 
Geo. Extot Silas A. ii. 12 He seemed to weave, like the 
spider, from pure impulse, without reflection. 1869 Frre- 
MAN Norn, Cong. Uh. xiiL 281 Men .. are api to be 
guided by impulse rather than by judgement. 1876 ‘I. 
Harpy L£thelberta (1890) 271 It was mere impulse. , 

4. The effect produccd by impulsion; motion 
caused by the sudden application of force; mo- 
mentum, impetus. 

171g Drsacuuiers /ires Impr. 8 A Ray... goes on by 
a compound Motion made up of its Impulse .. and its con- 
stant tendency upwards. a372a1 Keitt Manfpertuis’ Diss. 
1734' 25 The motion of such a Vortex. .ought to give them 
soine horizontal Impulse, and hurry them along in its own 
direction. 1856 Kant Arct. Expl. 1. xi 133 My team.. 
leaping them... and the impulse of our sledge carrying it 
across, 1878 I]uxvev PAystogr. 188 ‘he impulse may be 
transmitted through the earth to an enormous distance. 
Sig. 1872 Veats Growth Coun. 97 Orscolo gave a new 
impulse to navigation. 1874 Green Short //ist. vit. § 7. 
418 Circumstances .. were giving a poetic impulse to the 
newly-aroused intelligence of men. 

b. fath. ‘The wave of change which travels 
through nerve and muscle in passing from rest into 
action ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

5. atirié. and Comé. in various technical terms 
relating to the driving mechanism of a clock, as 
zuipulse-leeth, etc.; impulse-wheel, a form of 
turbine water-whcel driven by the impact of a jet 
upon it (Cen, Dict.). 

1825 J. Nicuotson Oferat. Mechanic s20 The impulse- 
teeth consist of very small 1empered steel pins, inserted on 
the surface of tle rim of the wheel on one side only. 1879 
Cassels Lehn. Lduc, (NV. 369'2 ‘The impulse-arc of the 
balance .. is determined by the radii of lever and roller. 
3884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 Clock. 55 The escape wheel 
.- overtakes the impulse pallet and drives it on, /érd., 
The impulse roller. /é%a. 97 The impulse teeth .. the 
impulse finger. 

Impulse, z. Now rare. [f. the sb. or f. L. 
tmpuls-, ppl, stem of impellére to IMPEL; cf. obs. 
F. impulser.] drans, Yo give an impulse to; to 
impel ; to instigate. 

1611 FLorio, /mpulsare, to impulse, to perswade often. 
1614 Raceich //:st. World 1, (1634) 34 With that force so 
impulsed and prest they are carried under tbe gerre Ocean. 
1658 Bromuate Treat. Specters 1.102 The Man being im- 
pulsed by some invisible spirit. 1689 ‘I, PLruxxet Char. 
Gd. Commander 45 The Earth’s fill’d with fraud and vio- 
lence, Impulsed by the Jesuits influence. asz1x Ken 
Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 307 Love to the Cross 
his Soul impuls'd. 1718 Pexx Tracts Wks. 1726 1. 548 
His Good Angel or Spirit .. very often impuls'd or moved 
him to preach to the People. 1757 Exiz. Grirritn Lett. 
Henry & Frances (1767) 11. 55 Vhe Centrifugal [power]. .is 
a force impulsed upon all the planets, at their creation, that 
directs them forward, ina right line. 

Hence Impu‘lsing v4/. 5d. 

1885 L. OurHant Sympnenmata xiii. 207 They may trace 
.. the radiant current tbrough tbe human story of the 
Divine impulsings. 

Impulsion (impzlfan). Also 5-6 ym-. [a. 
F. tmpulsion (€13135 in Godefroy Comp/.), ad. L. 
tmpulsion-em influence, instigation, f. zvzpu/s-, ppl. 
stem of rmpellére to IMPEL; cf. IMPULSE 56.] 

1. The action of impelling or forcing onward; 
also of striking upon, thrusting, pushing, or press- 
ing against without prodncing motion; the condi- 
tion of being thrust or pushed. 

1432-50 tr. Hligden (Rolls) 1V. 199 The body of Tholo- 
meus borne vn to the londe by the impulsion of the see. 


1483 Caxtox Gold. Leg. 245/2 The deken fyll wyth the’ 


chalyce by thympulsion and threstyng of the paynems. 
1g81 W. Srarrorp Exam. Coupé. iii. (1876) 78 Thus one 
thyng hanges vpon another, and sets forwarde one another, 
but one first of all is the chiefe cause of all this circuler 
motion and impulsion, 1655 StanLey //ist. Philos. it. 
(1701) 73/2 The Wind tbat comes next presseth the first, 
forcing .. it by frequent impulsions. 1774 Go.psm. Naf. 
Hist. (1776 1. 4 Tbat of attraction, which draws them 
towards the sun; and .. impulsion, whicb drives them 
strait forward into the great void of space. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. 1.54 The centrifugal force, or force of impulsion, 
is sull unknown. 1835-6 Topp Cyc/. Ana’, 1. 621/2 The 
impulsion of tbe water takes place on ibe surface of the 
tentacula. 1863 Tynpat Heat vii. (1870) 209 The needle 
of the galvanometer is instantly deflected, and tbe limit of 
the first impulsion is noted. 

transf. or fig. 1610 R. Niccors Wint. Nts. Vis., R. 
Curthose in Mirr. Mag. 652 To see How griefes impulsions 
in my brest did beate. @ 1626 Bacon Max. & Uses Com. 
Law i. 1 To judge the causes of causes, and their impulsions 
Mrs. Browninc Lady Geraldine 
Iviii, A vibration and imptlsion to an end beyond its own. 
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IMPULSIVENESS. 


+b. An impelling canse or occasion. Oés. 

1605 Bacon Adu. Learn. u. x. § 3. 41 Medicine .. con- 
Sideretb causes of Diseases, with the occasions or impul- 
sions. 

+e. Attack, assault. Ods. 

1631 Wrever Aunc. Fun. Alon, 146 The citie of lerusalem 
being recouered against the impulsions of tbe Infidels. 

2. a. External influence exerted upon mind or 
conduct ; instigation, incitement. 

1550 Davus tr. Séeidane's Comm. 13 \f the Frenche kynge 
conquere. .it maye be that the Byshoppe of Rome throuaite 
his impulsion will vndo oure Election. 1628 Hosses Thucyd. 
(1822 6 Atreus and Thyestes .. at the impulsion of their 
mother slew this Chrysippus. 1676 Marvett Gen. Counctls 
Wks. 1875 1V. 127 “Tis meant that it was free from all ex- 
ternal el dae 1829 1. Taytor Enthus. vii. 168 be few 
who might have done the same without impulsion. 3859 
Hoitann Gold F. xv. 171, I donot believe any man ever 
became thoroughly industrious, save under the impulsion 
of motives outside of labor. 

b. Determination to action resulting from na- 


tural tendency or temporary excitement ; impulse. 

€1§30 |.. Cox Khet. (1899) 77 Natural impulsion is angre, 
hatred, coue1y>se, loue, or suche other affections. 1586 riGHT 
Melanch. xii. 60 The other not only derection bu1 impulsion 
also from an inward vertue. 1672 Eacuarp //obbs's State 
Nat. 1705) 108 This le did by a certain impulsion of nature. 
1793 Object. to the War Examined 44 lt can only be upon 
the like impulsion from which a drowning man catches at 
a twig. 1875 Lowett Under old Elm 4 With sure impulsion 
to keep honor clear. s 

3. ‘Tendency to onward motion imparted by some 
force or influence; impetus. 

1795 CravrerD in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) 111. 290 
Whether the impulsion be given by the people to their res 
preseniatives, or.. by the representatives to the people [etc.]. 
1836-7 Sin W. Iamitton Wetaph, xli. (1870) 11. 417 The 
impulsion which Kant had given to philosophy. 3881 
Manch, Exam, 3 Mar. 4 A great impulsion has of late years 
been given to steam navigation in the Levant. 

Impulsive (impz'lsiv), a. (s6.) [ad. med.L. 
tmpulsiv-us or a. lY. tmpulsiy, -7ve (14th c.), f. L. 
impuls-, ppl.stetn of impellére to IMPEL: See -IVE.] 

1. Having the property of impelling or producing 
impulsion ; characterized byimpulsion or impetus. 

1604 Drayton AJoses 11, The goodly horse.. Lies where but 
late disdainfully he trod,..{and] Stirs not when prick'd with 
the impulsive goad. ¢.611 Cuapman /liad vy. 232 The 
force Of the impulsive chariot. 1621 G. Sanpys Ovid's 
ATfet. vi, (1626) 113 A shaft, which from th'impulsiue bow- 
string flew. 1794 SULLIVAN View Nat. 11. 387 The impulsive 
motion of the planets. .gives rise to numberless pha:nomena. 

b. Dynamics. (Sce quot. and IMPULSE 56. 2.) 

1803 J. Woop Princ. Alech. i. 15 When a force produces 
it’s etfect instantaneously, it is said to be impulsive. 1807 
Hutton Course Math. 11 137 If the forces be inipulsive or 
momentary, the motions will be uniform. 1879 THomson & 
Tait Nat. Phil. 1.1. § 298 The shot is fired into the block in 
a horizontal direction.. The impulsive penetration is.. 
nearly instantaneous. - . 

2. Impelling or determining to action. /wzpel- 
stve cause (freq. in 17th ¢., now rare), originating 
or primary cause. 

¢1§55 Harrsrietp Divorce len. VIII (Camden) 214 The 
cause impulsive moving the prator to promulge this edict 
was(etc.]. 1621 SANDERSON Sev, I, 180 There isa kind of 
cause .. which the learned .. call the impulsive cause: and 
it 1s such a cause as moveth and induceth the principal 
agent, todo that which it doth. 1686 Horxeck Crucif. Jesus 
xi. 234 The love of God was the impulsive cause, but our 
sins were the instrumental cause, tbese brought him to tbe 
Cross, 1788 Rein Active Powers i. UL. L (1803) 159 Some 
cool principle of action, which has authority without any 
impulsive force. 1865 Rusxin Sesame 6 That thirst (for 
applause] .. is .. on the whole, the strongest impulsive i 
fluence of average humanity. 1894 A/onth Mar. 392 The 
impulsive cause of the granting of a dispensation is tha 
which .. moves the superior. ; 

3. Of persons, their character, actions, etc. ! 
Actuated or characterized by impulse ; apt to be 
moved by sudden impulse or swayed by emotion. 

1847 L. Hunt Jar [oney v. (1848) 68 The Scotch ha 
shown a more genial and impulsive spirit in their songs ar 
dances than the English. 1850 W. Irvinc Goldsmith xxv 
276 Who was very impulsive, and prone to acts of 1 
siderate generosity. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Schm. xi 
(1860) 208 One of those impulsive acts of which men repe! 
attheirleisure. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong.1. vi 5585 
conduct would not be that of a sentimental and impw! 
hero. 1897 ActButt Syst. Aled. 11. 851 Impulsive drun 
ness or dipsomania is the result of an hereditary taint. 

+ B. sb. An impelling agent or cause. Os. 

@ 1628 Preston Breastpi. Love (1631) 29 Where love is, it 
is such a strong impulsive in the heart, it carries one on 
serve and please the Lord inallthings. 1659 H. L’Estra 
Alliance Div. Off. xi. 326 This was the genuine and 
impulsive to Calvin, to write that letter. 

Impulsively (impz'lsivli), a/v. [f. prec. 
-ty 2.) In an impulsive fashion; with, or 
means of, impulse ; by sudden impulse. 

1768 STERNE Sent. Yourn., Act of Charity, The two la 
seemed much affected; and impulsively at the same tim 
they both put tbeir hands into their pocket. 1825 5éa 
Mag. XVIII. 295 Causes, which. . bear impulsively, or | 
deringly, upon every action, 1865 Miss Mutock Christ 
Mistake 2 He looked like a man who was not in the hal 
acting hastily or impulsively. 3879 THomsox & Tait 
Phil. 1.1. § 317 A stated velocity ina stated direction isc 
municated impulsively to each end of a flexible inextenstbh 
cord. 

Impulsiveness (impz'lsivnés). [f as pr 
+-NESS.] The quality of being impulsive in feel- 
ing or action. 


IMPULSOR. 


1659 D. Pewt Jzpr Sea To Rdr., A strong, and an un- 
withstanding impulsiveness that_lay .. upon my heart and 
spirit, till I went about it. 1863 Gro. Eviot Romola Proein, 
Crude passions acted out with childish impulsiveness. 1884 
W. J. Covrtuore Addison v. 97 Vhat impulsiveness of 
feeling. .made him [Steele] the most powerful and persuasive 
advocate of Virtue in fiction. 

+Impu'lsor. O45. [a. L. ¢mpulsor, agent-n. 
from impelldre to IMPEL; cf. F. (obs.) rmpeelseuer.] 
One who, or that which, impels. ' 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath. (1662) 1531 Nor [can] Motion 
be communicated but by Impulse, nor Impulse without 
Impenetrability in the Impulsor. 1658 Sik T.. Browne 
Gard. Cyrus it. 43 The innitency and stresse being made 
upon the hypomochlion or fulciment in the decussation, the 
greater compréssion is nade by tbe union of two impulsors. 
1678 Gace Cri. Gentiles M11, 136 So that God be the motor 
and impulsor .. of the action and worke. 1700 S. PARKER 
Six Philos. Ess. 106 {ndependent of any foreign [mpulsor. 

Impulsory (impo'lséri), 2. rare. [f. L. em- 
puls-, ppl. stem of impellére: see IMPULSE v. and 
-oRY.] That tends to impel or force onward. 

1659 D. Pete /onpr. Sea 498 Hee gives some or other 
amongst you secret, and impulsory hints and warnings. 
1845 G. Oxiver Coll. Biog. Soc. Fesus 171 Whatever he 
said ..was dictated by the impulsory act of his conscience. 

+Impu'lverable, 2. Os. rare—'. [f. Iu-2 
+ PULVERABLE.] Incapable of being pulverized. 

a1691 Boye //ist. Air (1692) 169 Some good fine dried 
jalap. .he found by the heat of the air to be melted, and by 
consequence to be impulverable, ; 

Impunctate \impanktt), pp/. a. [f. In-2 + 
Puncrate.] Not punctate; not marked with 
points or dots. 

1819 G. SamMoveLtE Entomol. Compend. 157 Hyphydrus 
ovatus, Obscure, ferrugineous, impunctate. 1846 Harpy 
in Proc. Berw, Nat. Clud U1. No. 14.196 Fovea impunc- 
tate. 1854 Woopwarp A/ollusca 1, 214 Tbe loop, or 
brachial processes, are always impunctate. 

+Impu'nction. Os. rare—'. [ad. L. type 
*impunciton-em, f, tm- (Ia-1) + pungére to prick, 
pierce; cf. Punction.] Pricking or picrcing. 

1712 Sir G. WHever Liturgy 138 Cabasilas hath nothing 
of chopping the bread .. but impunction, and cutting, as by 
a Lance. . : 

Impunctual (impanktivdl), a. [f. Iu-2 + 
Punctvat.] Not punctual, behind time (Webster, 
1864). So Impunctua‘lity, want of punctuality. 

1790 Observer No, 139 » 2 Unable to account for his 
impunctuality, some of his intimates were dispatched in 
quest of him. a 1804 Avex. Hamttton cited in Worcester. 

Empunctured (impo'nktiitud), pp/. a. [f. Ist-2 
+Pencrurep.] Unpunctured ; impunctate. 

+Impune (impi#‘n), a. Obs. [ad. L. tuepuin-ts 
unpunished ; f. zz- (Im-2) + fava penalty, punish- 
ment, pznzre to punish.} Unpunished; enjoying 
impunity. 

1614 T. Avams Fatal Banquet ii. Wks, 1861 1. 235 The 
breach of our national statutes can not go impune by the 
plea of ignorance. 1615 — White Devi// 34 [Not a thing 
that] can priviledg or keep impune the injuries [etc.]. 

+Impu'nely, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -Ly 2] 
With impunity ; without punishment. 

1614 T. Avams Fatal Banguet i. Wks. 1861 1. 184 The 
blood of his enemies shall not be impunely shed. a@xq11 
Ken //ymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 172 I. 118 Shall he im- 
punely sacred Law defie? 1715 D. Jones f/ist, //ouse 
Brunswick 380 A certain Militia Captain .. (and that im- 
punedly) order'd the Musick on his March to play, ‘ The 
King shall enjoy his Own again’, 

Impung, -punge, obs. forms of IupuGn vz. 

Impunible (impid-nib’l), 2. rare. [f. In-2+ 
L. punire to punish + -1BLE.] Not punishable; 
unpunishable. 

1660 R. Coxe Justice Vind. 47 But Mr. Hobbs outruns 
the Constable, and makes tbe King or Civitas .. impunible 
for whatsoever he shall do. ; 

Hence Impu'nibly a/v., without punishment, 
with impunity. 

1743 J. Exvuis Knowl. Div. Th. ii. 65 Xenophon repre- 
sents the Opinion of Socrates, that..no Man impunibly 
violates a Law established by the Gods. 1865 Mars. WHITNEY 
Gayworthys xxiii, (1879) 230 She never lied, or stole, or 
slew, impunibly. 

Ampunity (impisniti). [ad. L. smpanivas, f. 
inipunts (see IMPUNE and -TY), or ad. F. twzpuntlé 
(t4th c, in Littré).] Exemption from punishment 
or penalty. 

31532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 716/2 For the safegard 
of heretikes, and impunitie of all mischieuous people. 1598 
Barckiey Feltc. Alan (1631) 648 Wicked acts and mis- 

meanours are allured by impunity, as it were by rewards. 

1660 R. Coxe Power 4 Subj. 45 This unlimited power of 

doing anything with impunity, will only beget a confidence 

in kings of doing what they list. 1736 BuTLER Anal, 1. ii. 

Wks. 1874 1, 41 Delay of punishment is no sort nor degree 

of presumption of final impunity. 1872 BLack Adv. Phacton 

xxv, Youcan't commit murder in this country with impunity. 

b. In weaker sense: Exemption from injury or 
loss as a consequence of any action ; security. 

1800 Med. Frnl, 111. 50 Men of strong constitutions 
began to stimulate in excess very early in life, and con- 
tinued in the practice for several years with impunity. 
1806 /bi/, XV. 442 Mr. Fewster. had the small-pox in his 
youth, and was exposed to the infection with impunity for 
Orty years. 1834 Princre 4/r. Sh. viti. 285 The venom of 
the inost deadly snakes may be swallowed with impunity. 
1856 Kant Arct. Exp/. 11. xiv. 142 Its runners .. seem to 
bear with impunity the fierce shocks of tbe ice. 
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+Impura‘tion. Oés. rare. [f. L. tupdrus 
IMPURE + -aTION: cf. L. p#rare to purify.) The 
action of making impure ; pollution. /77. and fig. 

1614 Br. Hatt Recoil. Treat. 833 The impuration or 
corruption of the Roman Church, a 1656 — Serm. Christ 
§ Cxsar Wks. 1863 V.336 For these happy regions. .may it 
please you to forbid their impuration by the noysome fogges 
and mists of those mis-opinions. «ats 

Impure (impiti"s), a. (s6.)_ [ad. L. zptir-us, 
f, zm- (IM-2) + parus pure. Cf. F. impur, -e (13th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I. 1. Containing some defiling or offensive mat- 


ter; dirty, unclean. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr, Chirurg. 46/1 We then 
sowe a cleane white Compresse on the impured compresse, 
and then we draw away the impure compresse from vnder 
the Fracture. 1647 CowLey J/istress, Bathing in Kiver 
v, Ibou No priviledge dost know Above th’ impurest 
streams that thither flow. 1774 Gotpsmo. .Vat. fist. (1776) 
I. 170 The impurest fresh water that we know, is that of 
stagnating pools and Iakes, 1807 Med. Frul. XVII. 103 
Want of due discrimination between the effects of an impure 
atmosphere and of contagion. 

b. Not pure ceremonially ; unhallowed, unclean. 

1612-15 Be. Hart Contemp/., O. T. xvi. vi, His [God’s} 
only command sanctifies those creatures, which, by a general 
charge, were legally impure. 1662 J. Davies tr. Ocarius’ 
Voy. Ambass. 204 Their meat..if it happen that any one.. 
should blow or breath upon it, they cast it away as impure. 
1804 W. Tennant /ad. Kecreat. (ed. 2) 1. 120 An honest 
man, by touching impure food, .. will be degraded 1840 
Turrtwatt Greece liv. VII. 49 The invader, who had 
touched the hallowed soil with impure feet. 1841 Lane 
Arab, Nis, (Reldg.) 51 Dogs, which, according to the tenets 
of the Mussulman religion, are impure animals. 

2. Not pure morally; defiled by sin; unclean, 
unchaste ; filthy. a. of persons. 

@ 1536 TinDaLe E-xfos. A/att. v. 6. 18 Impure and vnclean 
herted then aral they that study to breake God's commaunde- 
mentes. 1591 SPENSER Tearcs of A/uses 120 ‘The wretched- 
nes of world impure. 1620 GRANGER /)iv. Logtke 140 It is 
then more intollerable to serve an impure fellow. 1784 
Cowrer Zask ut. 751 Jockeys, brothellers impure, Spend- 
thrifts, and booted sportsmen. 1818 SHELLEY Nev. /slant 
x. vi, Those slaves impure, Each one the other thus from ill 
to ill did lure. 

b. of actions or things. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 66 Astrologie, which..he 
defiled with impure Magicke. 1667 Mitton #. LZ. iv. 746 
Defaming as impure what God declares Pure. 1780 
Cowrer /'vogr. Err. 584 The teinple of impure delight. 1864 
J. Wacker faiths. Ministry 103 We fillthe hearts of others 
with impure desires. 

II. 3. Mixed with or containing some extraneous 
or foretgn matter, esp. of an inferior or baser kind; 
contaminated, adulterated. a. Of things physical. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 98 The Oyly, Crude, Pure, Impure, 
Fine, Grosse Parts of facies and the like. 1799 G. SsutH 
Laboratory 1. 334 In this manner are extracted from roses 

. the three impure parts, phlegm, water, and earthy resi- 
duu. 1811 Pinkerton Fetral, 1. 317 Another cove .. 
which affords a greyish impure steatites, spotted with black. 
3816 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. & Art 11.370 Impure mercury 
also soils white paper, and the presence of lead may be 
detected by agitating the metal with water, 1838 I’. Tom- 
son Chem, Org. Bodies 114 The catechuic acid obtained in 
this way was still impure. 

b. Of things immaterial. 

1704 Norris /dead World 11. iii. 179 hat (act of the will] 
may be said to be impure or mixt, partly voluntary, partly 
involuntary. /éid. 180, I call that an impure thought, 
whose object is material or corporeal. 1844 D. R. Hay 
Orig. Geom. Diaper Designs 3 Many of the kinds of orna- 
ments called styles being themselves impure, in so far as 
they are destitute of the first principles of beauty. 1894 
Daily News 6 Mar. 7/4 The testator died .. possessed of 
considerable personal property, the pure personalty amount- 
ing to 25,000/., and the impure to 3,500/, 1895 HoLmMAN 
Hunt ‘bid. 14 Aug. 6/2 The nation has adopted the impure 
entanglements of the Art of previous races, 

e. Of a language, style, etc. : Containing foreign 
idtoms or grammatical blemishes. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 47 By reason of their 
traffique, it [the language] proved impure there also. 1814 
{implied in Imrurecy]. 

d. Of a colour: Containing an admixture of 
some other colour or colours; also said of a spcc- 
trum when the colours overlap. 

1860 Tynpait Glac. u. i. 227 The rainbow is an imperfect 
Or impure spectrum. 1869 — Fragm. Se. (1879) 1.115 The 
sky-blue is gradually rendered impure by the growth of the 
particles, 1882 P. G. Tait in Excycl. Brit. XIV. 5903/1 Vhe 
spectrum produced in this way is very impure, i.e., the 
spaces occupied by the various homogeneous rays overlap 
one another, 1892 Nature 22 Sept. psp ‘Impure ’..may be 
an objectionable term to apply to a colour when mixed with 
white, but..it can only be used in that sense. 

B. sb. An unchaste or lewd person; a harlot. 

1784 New Spectator No. 3. 4/2 Balloon hats now adorn 
the heads of..the parading impures. 1825 C. M. WestMa- 
cotr Eng, Spy II. 24 Four fashionable impures. 1830 H. 
Inceto Kewmunisc, 11. 282 The destiny of those unfortunate 
impures. 

t+Impu're, v..0ds. [f. Impure a.] 

1. ¢rans. Torender impure; to defile. 

1597 [see ImpuRE a. 1]. 1612-15 Br. Hatt Contemfpi., 
O. T. xx. iv, One drop of that wicked blood was enough .. 
to impure and spill all the rest. 1641 dausw. Vind. Smectym- 
nuns 59 Yo take up gold mislaid in a channell, which could 
not iinpure it. 1673 Carve Nat. § Princ. Love 46 Sin did 
impure his whole inner Man. j 

2. intr. To become impure. 

a1618 Syivester Alem. Alortal. \xx, Pure in she [the 


IMPURPURE. 


soul] came, there living she impures And suffers there a 
thousand woes the while. 

Impurely (impittosli), a/v. [f Impure a + 
-LY Th In an impure manner; with impurity ; 
corruptly. 

1612 T. Tayror Comm. 7ttus i. 15 In generall, men im- 
purely vse them two wayes 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 43 
A Church impurely Reformed, 1813 W. Tavior Eng. 
Synonyms (1856) 52 Fashionable is impurely formed, and 
ought to mean able to be fashioned. 1814 — in A/onthly 
Mag. XXXVI. 118 The translators of the Bible use the 
word counsellor iinpurely, instead of adviser. 

Impureness (impiiieinés). [f as prec. + 
-NESS.}] The quality of betng impure: impurity. 

1547-64 Bautpwin Alor. Philos. (Palfr.) 111. ii, The people 
.. by the impurenesse thereof [a palace] are with sundry 
vices corrupted. 1623 MippLeton AJore Dissemblers 1.1, 
As void of all impureness as an altar. 1803 A/ed. Fraud, X. 
554 No doubt..as to the badness or impureness of the 
plant, as it was gathered in the beginning of July. 1861 
G. Moserty Serm. Beatit, vi. 107 He becomes familiarized 
in all his life with the realities of impureness. 

+Impwrify, v. Obs. rare. [f. Ispurea. after 
Puriry.} /rans. To render impure. 

1693 W. Frexe Sel. Ess. xxix. 166 Let no Temptation 
impurify thy Will. 

Impwritan, [f. Impure a., after Puritay.] 
a. One who practisesimpurity. b. A hostile term 
for one not a Puritan or opposed to Puritanism. 

1617 Dasorne Serm. Waterford (1618) 11 There are a third 
Sect, and those are puri guast minime puri, the impuritans 
of our time. 1627 J. Carter £xfos. 19 Not..Impuritanes 
in any degree, whether walkers in the counsell of the un- 
godly, or [etc ]. 1647 Warn Simp. Cobler 29 If those who are 
tearmed Rattle-heads and impuritans, would take up a 
Resolution to begin in moderation of haire, to the just 
reproach of thosethat are called Puritans and Round- 
heads, | would bonour their manlinesse. 1818 Bentitam 
Ch. Eng. Introd. 27 It may moreover..be not unacceptable, 
to behold the difference between Puritans and Impuritans. 

Iience Impu'ritanism, the principles of an Im- 
puritan as opposed to those of a Puritan; also, 
tmpurc life or principles generally. 

1818 Bentnam Ch, Evg. Introd. 23 The difference between 
Church-of-Scotlandism and Church-of-Englandism :—be- 
tween Puritanism, since that must be the name, and Im- 
puritanism : between Presbyterianism and Episcopacy. 3892 
Chicago Aduance 25 Feb., The protest of the Puritan against 
the impuritanism of his time. 

Impurity (impiieriti)  [a. OF. dupuriié 
(15th c. in Littré) = mod.F. twzpure/é, ad. L. zm- 
puritds, £. impiirus: see IMPURE a. and -TY.] 

1. The quality or condition of being tmpure or 
of containing something foul or unclean; concer. 
foul or offenstve matter, dirt. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 11b/t The 
matter, and all impuritye might therout have free passage. 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Sraz. 14 By reason of the 
impurity of the ayr, there is scarce any more then these two 
townes in the whole country. 1797 Bewicx Srit. Birds 
(1847) 1. 156 Its entrails are shaken out, leaving only the 
body thus cleansed from all its impurities. 1806 Aled. Frui. 
XV. 547 Wipe out the little subjacent drop of pus, in order 
to guard against impurity. 1860 RusKin A/od. Paint, vin. 
i.§ 7 (1897) V. 175 Exclusive of animal decay, we can hardly 
arrive at a more absolute type of impurity than the mud or 
slime of a damp, over-trodden path, in the outskirts of a 
manufacturing town. 

2. The state or condition of being morally im- 
pure ; uncleanness, unchasttty ; defilement by stn. 

1548 Upact, etc. Krasm. Par. Foln xiii. 74 Excepte.. 
the affeccions of his mynde be often purged from all im- 
puritie of this worlde. a 1610 HEALEY heophrastus (1636) 
44 Impurity or beastlinesse is not hard to be defined. a1711 
Ken Div. Love Wks. (1838) 292 Let thy love, who art purity 
itself, create in me a perfect abhorrence of all impurity. 
1874 Sayce Compar,. Phitol. viii. 305 Sin and moral impurity 
are words which he would not understand. 

b. With az and f/. That which is or makes im- 
pure morally ; moral uncleanness or corruption. 

cxgso tr. De Jmnitatione ur. lili, 126 Come, heuenly swet- 
nes, & make fle fro pi visage all maner impurite. 1593 
Suaks. Lucr. 854 But no perfection is so absolute, That 
some impuritie doth not pollute. 1639 Du Vercer tr. 
Camus Admir. Events To Rdr. aij b, Novels .. full of 
impurities, impieties. 1790 Brattiz AJora/ Sc. 1. ii. § 6. 
347 Let no visible or audible impurity. .enter the apartment 
of a child. ; 

3. The quality of containing some extraneous or 
foreign admixture, esp. of an inferior or baser 
kind; cover. foreign matter which detracts from 
the purity of any substance. 

1605 TiMME QOuersét. 1. ix. 37 Saltes haue their corporall 
impurities. 1704 Norris /dead World i. iii, 182 The meta. 
physical .. impurity of thought is the .. imateriality of its 


object. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Alirr. Stones 25 These virtues 
are varied .. by reason of.. the purity or rmpurity of the 
matter. 1799 G. Smitn Laboratory |. 142 Neal the copper 


.. to prevent ashes or other impurities getting to it. 1842 
Parnete Chem. Anal. (1845) 19 The hydrochloric acid of 
commerce is always contaminated with impurities which 
render it quite unfit for general use as a reagent. 

Impurple, obs. form of EmpurPLE z. 

+Impurpure, v. Sc. Ols. Also 7 em-. [f. 
Im-14 Purrure, earlier form of PurpLe.] ¢ravs. 
To make purple ; to empurple. ; 

1ssz Lynpesay A/onarche Prol. 146 Quhose donke impur. 
purit vestiment nocturnall, With his imbroudit mantytt 
matutyne, 1628 Sir W. Mure Sfir. Hymne 114 E:npur- 
pring thy vnstained face. : 

Imput, var. of Input v., to put in. 


IMPUTABILITY. 


Imputability (impimtabi'liti). [f Imectance: 
sce-TY. Somod.F. ¢zmpulabilité] The quality or 
condition of being imputable. 

19771 R. Watson Chem. Ess, (1787) V. 175 There ariseth 
A _proportionable imputability of conduct. 1831 BLaKkry 
Free-will 32 The entire absence of restraint .. confers upon 
all human actions the character of moral imputability. 1857 
T. E. Wess futellectualism Locke vii. 141 That which 
declares and measures the Moral Imputability of Actions. 
1895 Poste Gains ut. (ed. 2) 452 They..imply imputability, 
or responsihility for dolus and culpa. 

Imputable (impi#tab’l), a. 
pulabilis, f. imputare to IMPUTE: see -BLE. 
imputable (Oresme, 14th c.).] 

1. That may be imputed /o or assigned to the ac- 


count of; chargeable, attributable. 

1626 JacKSon Creed vin, xxvii. § 5 The errour is imputable 
onely to the Transcriher or Interpreter, not to the author. 
1665 Bove Occas. Refi. Introd. (1848) 29 Apologies. . fur the 
Imperfections imputable to this Treatise. 1780 T. Jerrer- 
son Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 271 Their being exposed..to a want 
of covering, would be imputable to themselves only. 1845 
Lo, Camrsett Chancellors exii. (1857) V. 217 No blame is 
imputahle to him. 188 Muirueap Garus iv. § 163 no%e, 
Damages, the amount of the pursuer's loss imputable to the 
defender. | ; ’ . 

+ 2. Liablc to impntation ; open to accusation or 
censure; blameworthy, reprehensible, culpable. Cf. 
IMpuTE v. 3. Obs. 

1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct. Dudit. 1. ti, There heing nothing 
that can render an action culpable or imputable fetc.]._ 1710 
Suartess. Charact. 11. u. i. (1737) IL. 120 Some justly blame- 
able and imputable Act. 1726 Avurre /arergon 58 The 
law deems her to be a dutiful wife .. in no wise impntable. 
1784 J. Barry in Lect. Paint, iv. (1848) 162 This fault... is 
hardly imputable, as it was not committed through ignor- 
ance but by election, * : o.. 

Ilence Impu‘tableness, the quality of being im- 
putable ; Impu‘tably adv., in a way that is imput- 
able or chargeable with fault. 

1678 Norris Coll. Wisc. (1699) 298 ‘Tis necessary to im- 
putableness of an Action, that it he avoidable. 1710 — Chr, 
Prud. vii. 327, A man may sin by following his conscience... 
and that too imputahly, if it was mistaken for want of care 
to inform it better, 

+Imputa‘rian. 0s. rare—'. [f. Impcte v. 
+ -artan, as in Cntlartan, Trinilarian, etc.] 
Onc who holds the theological doctrine of imputed 
righteousness. 

1668 Penn Sandy Foundation 28 Some .. of the same 
spirit with the Satisfactionists and Imputarians of our time. 

Imputation (impisté-fon). [ad. late L. sw- 
pulation-em, n, of action from zaupuldre to IMPUTE. 
Cf. F. zmputalion (15th c. in Godef. Comf/.).] 

1. The action of imputing or attributing some- 
thing, usually a fault, crime, etc., to a person ; the 
fact of being charged with a crime, fault, etc.; 
(with 7.) an instance of this; accusation, charge. 

1581 SipneY A fol, Poctric (Arb.) 51 Nowe then goe wee 
to the most important imputations latd to the poore Poets. 
1597 SUuAKS. 2 Zien, /V,v. i. 81, | would humour his men, 
with the imputation of beeing neere their Maysier. 1611 
Bisce Zransl, Pref. 10 The imputation of Sixtus..that our 
people had hene fed with gall of Dragons in stead of 
wine. 1693 Drypen tr. fuvenal Ded. 7 Heaven be prais‘d, 
our common Libellers are as free from the imputation of 
Wit, as of Morality. 1786 Burke IV. /fastings Wks. 1842 
II. 202 The imputation of a new violation of faith. 180z- 
12 Bentuam Ration. Evidence Wks. 1843 VIE. 16 Individuals, 
really innocent, have sunk under a load of imputation heaped 
upon them hy fallacious circumstantial evidence. 1871 
Markay £lem. Law § 258 Rashness or heedlessness may 
be a ground of criminal imputation. ; 

2. Theol. The attributing to believers of the 
righteousness of Christ, and to Christ of human 
sin, by vicarious substitution; also, the imputing of 
the guilt of Adam's sin to all his descendants. 

1545 Jove xp. Dan. iii. 45b, In the remission of synnes 
and in the imputacion -of rightwysnes and lyfe eternall. 
1597 Hooker Zcc/. Pol. v. \vi. § 11 We participate Christ 
partly by imputation, as when those things which he did 
and suffered for us are imputed unto us for righteousnesse. 
1656 Cow ey J/isc. Pref., No body can be justified by the 
Imputation even of anothers Merit. 1758 S. Haywaro 
Serm. ix. 270 Of this kind is the imputation of Christ's 
righteousness, the imputation of our sins to him, and the 
imputation of Adam's sin tous. 1852 Hook Ch, Diet, (1871) 
383 Imputation is the attributing of a character to a person 
which he does not really possess. 

b. concrelely. 

1642 Rocers Vaaman 13 Christ was no such large impu- 
tation of all grace, as Adam was of sin. j 

+ 3. Attribution of merit to oneself); the making 
a merit ofa thing. (So L. zvzputare). Obs. 

1628 Earte Jlicrocosm., Meere Gull (Arh.) 93 A man that 
will spend his sixe pence with a great deale of imputation, 
and no man makes more of a pinte of wine then he. 

Imputative \impi#tativ), 2. [ad. late L. ¢w- 
pidlairv-us (¢200 Tertullian), f. ppl. stem of z- 
putare to IMPUTE: see -IVE.] 

1. Characterized by being imputed; existing or 
arising by imputation: esp. iu reference to the 
theological doctrine of imputed righteousness. 

1579 Fucxe RXefnt. Rastel 794 All the iustice and holi- 
nesse of good men is hut an imputatiue iustice, 1600 E, 
Biount Hosfit. Incur. Fooles Aij, Poets still .. traduce 
your Ladyshyp with the imputative slanders of Niggardise 
and instability. 1691 SHADWELL Scoxrers 11, A man would 
think we need no imputative wickedness. 1713 Netson Life 
Sp. Bull 223 The imputative Righteousness of Christ. 1882-3 


{ad. med.L. Z- 
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124 
Scnare Encycl. Relig. Knowl, 1\, 1608 He fought for supra- 
lapsarian predestination, imputative justification, etc. 

2. Given to making iinputations, 

1824 Examiner 756/1 Never being smart, ironical, or what 
we will venture to call imputative. 

Ilence Impu'tatively adv., in au imputative 
manner; by imputation, Impu‘tativeness, impu- 
tative character or quality. 

cr621 S. Warp Life of Faith (1627) 61 A lust man, not 
onely imputatiuely, hut inherently in part, 2 1708 Beveripce 
Priv. Thonghts vii. (1816) 65 The righteousness of God, 
radically his but imputatively ours. 1837 G. S. Faurr 
Mrim. Doctr. Wastin IW. 161 note, Of the Church of old .. 
it is said, on the same principle of imputativeness fete. ]. 
1879 tr. Afeyer’s Ep. Corinth. U1. v. 296 The ywwerfar dixac- 
ogurny Beou took place for men impututively, 

Impute \impizt), v. Also 4 input, 6 inpute. 
[a.¥. caputer (Oresmc,14the.),earlierOF. emputer, 
ad. L. zputdre to bring into the reckoning, enter 
into the account, charge, f. 2w- (IM-!) + pudldre to 
clear up, settle, reckon.] 

1. frans. To bring (a fault or the likc) into the 
reckoning against; to lay to the charge of; to 
attribute or assign as due or owing /o (‘t nfo, unto). 

01375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Margaret 701 Thesu, for pi pitte pu 
input nocht pis ded to me] 1490 Caxton Encydos xx. 73 
A lyar, that dredeth not .. to Impute to theym [the goddes] 
that they ben cause of thyn vntrouth. 1§35 Jove Apol. Zin- 
dale(Arb.) 30 Here he imputeth vnto me certain crimes. 1674 
N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. u. (1677) 173, | rather impute that 
fault te the ignorance, or nesligente and harshness of the 
Faulconer. 1746 Jouxson Plan Dict. Wks. 1X. 185 We usu. 
ally ascribe good, but impute evil. 1814 D'Israeui Ouarre/s 
Anth, (1867) 263 He had frequently imputed 10 the poet 
meantngs hich tie never thought. 1869 Sir J.T. Cotesipcr 
Mem, Keble 353 No one could impute that he 1ook them up 
hastily. 1895 Scrivener Lect. Fert NV. Test. 7 Variations 
such as we must at once impute to the fault of the scribe. 

b. Less usually in a good sense: To set to the 
credit of; to ascribe or reckon /o. 

1574 tr. Warlorat’s Apocalips 16 Imputing all thinges to 
Ga grace. 1611 Brete /’om, iv. 22 It was imputed to 
him for righteousnesse. 1767 Jounson Let. to lV, Drom 
mond 21 Apr., | hope you do not flatter me by imputing to 
me nore good than I have really done. 1856 Emerson £ag. 
Traits, Universttics Wks. (Bohny II. 89, I imputed to these 
English an advantage in their secure and polished manners. 

2. Theol. To attribute or ascribe (righteousness, 
guilt, etc.) /o a person by vicarious substitution ; 
sce IMPUTATION 2. 

(1539 Biste (Great) Rom. iv. 6 Dauid descrybeth the 
blessedfulnes of that man, vnto whom God imputcth 
ryghtewesnes wythout dedes.) 1583 Furke Defence i, 121 
The justice of Chrige which is imputed unto us by faith. 
1667 Mitton 7’, L. ut. 291 Thy merit Imputed shall absolve 
them who renounce Thir own both righteous and un- 
righteous deeds. 1771 Westry IWks, (1872) V. 237 To all 
believers the righteousness of Christ is imputed. 1876 J. P. 
Norris Rudin. Theol, 1. iii. 48 Luther's theory of imputa- 
tion .—man’s sin was imputed to Christ, and Christ's 
riglitcousness was tmputed to man, 

3. To charge, arraign, or tax weth fault; to 
accuse. ? Oés. 

1596 Munpay tr. Silzvayn's Orator 25 You will impute me 
for favoring more the Plebeian then Patrician faction. 
1625 Fretcuer .Vodble Gent. 1. i, If you fail, Do not impute 
me with it; Lam clear. 1639 Gentitts Serwrta’s /uguts. 
(1676) 886 They ought not to proceed but against the per- 
sons imputed. 1859 Texnyson Vivien 824 They. .that most 
impute a crime Are pronest to it, and impute themselves. 

tb. loosely. Yo condemn, sentence. Obs. rare. 

c1sgo Piles. Tale453 in Thynne’s A nunadz, (1865) App. i. 
oa O wyched worme .. by god inputed to crepe apon thy 

rest. 

+4. To reckon or take into account; to reckon, 
regard, consider. Ods. 

1532 TinpaLe Ex fost, (Parker Soc. 1349)89 God promiseth 
to forgive us oursins,and toimputeusforfull righteous. 1548 
Upattyete. Erasm. Par. John xviii. 111 They..yet impute 
themselues pure and fre from murder. 1555 Epren Decades 
48 Yowe may .. impute this to occupie the place of the 
tenthe. 1611 Spero 7heat. Gt. Brit. vi. (1614) 11,1 TK. 
Henry Vi] for his holy life was imputed a Saint. 1673 
Marveut Reh. Transp. 11. 5 They impute it for a great 
obligation. 1727 Swirt Prayer for Mrs. Fohnson ii, Accept 
and impute all her good deeds. @ 1794 Ginson (Webster 1864), 
If we impute this last humiliation as the cause of his death. 

+ 5. Vo impart. Oés. 

1594 J. Dickenson A rishas (1878) 63 Trust me, employ 
me, impute to me thy desires. 1633 G. Hersert Temple, 
Faith ix, Thou didst make the sunne, Impute a lustre, and 
allow them bright. 1675 TraHEeRse Chr. Ethics 57 The 
value of the ohjects imputes a lustre and higher value to the 
light wherein they are enjoyed. 

Hence Impu'ting vl/. 56.; also Impu'ter, one 
who imputes or charges. 

3631 Corcr., /mputeur, an imputor; a putter of thing 
vpon..others. 1630 Penit. Conf. xii. (1657) 316 For the not 
imputing, the remitting, and covering of sin appertain to the 
righteousness of faith. @1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & Mon. 
(1642) 169, I wonder it is not vouched hy the Imputers, that 
he was counterfaited hy the Apostles themselves. 

+Impu'te, sd. Obs. rarve—'. [f. Impcte v.: 
cf. repute.) Imputation, charge. 

1649 G. Dante. 7rinarch., Rich. II, xxv, Hee might be 
worthy hlame, (If Royalty may fall vnder Impute). 

Impute, var. of INPUT v., to put in. 

Imputed (impiztéd), pp/. a. [f. ImpuTEe uv. + 
-ED1L| ; 

1. Charged (as a fault) ; attributed or ascribed. 

3552 Hutoet, Imputed, obiectus. 1590 Spenser 7. Q. tt. 
i. 20 He shortly shall againe be tryde, And fairely quit him 


IN. 


of th'imputed blame. 1690 Locke //uon. Und. u, ix. § 22 
To distinguish the primary, and real Qualities of Bodies, 
which are always in them .. from those secondary and im- 
pie Qualities, which are but the Powers of several Com- 

inations of those primary ones. 1794 SutLivan View Nat. 
II. 299 Their imputed names were titles. 189: Cuurci 
Oxford Movem, x. 169 Vhe party soon had the faults of a 
party, real and imputed, 

2. Ascribed by vicarious substitution. 

1620 GraxceR Diz. Logtke 60 Imputed justice by which 
we are justified before God, is inherent in Christ. 172g 
Swret Libel on Delany, Steel, who own'd what others writ, 
And flourish’d hy imputed wit. 1849 Robertson Serm. 1. 
ix. 141 By imputed guilt is meant, in theological language, 
that a person Is treated as if he were guilty. 1871 Macpnrr 
Mem. atmos xiii. 173 The pure white garment of Christ's 
imputed righteousness, 

Ilence Impu-tedly adv., by imputation. 

1646 P. BeLKeLey Copel it. 173 When he hath made 
p imputedly righteous, he will have us inherently righteous 
also. 

Imputrescence (impiztre'séns). [f. Iu- 2+ 
PUTRESCENCE.] Absence of putrescence or decom- 
posttion. 
1658 Puictirs, /opuirescence, a keeping from putrefac- 
tion, or rotting, an uncorruptiblenesse. 1823 Vew A/onthly 
Mag. VIL. 144 The magistrates .. found his body with all 
the usual characteristics of animation and imputrescence. 

Imputrescibility. [f. next + -ty.] The 
quality of being imputrescible or incorruptible. 

1727 In Baitry vol. I. 1997 Pearson in PAil. Trans, 
LXAXVIII. 28 lis peculiar. distinguishing properties are, 
imputrescibility, facility of crystallization fetc |. 

Imputrescible impiztresib'l), 2. [f. Im-? 
+ PUTRESCIBLE.) Not subject to putrefaction or 
decomposition ; incoriuptible. 

1656 in Broust Glossogr. 1805 Harcnett in Phil. Trans, 
XCV. 211 Tannin... renders the skins of animals insoluble in 
water, and imputrescible. 1852 Moreit Sanning & Curry- 
ing (1853) 47 It..thus forms insoluhle and imputrescible 
coinpounds, 

+Impu‘trible, cz. Os. Alsosin-. [ad. late 
L. cmputribil-7s (¢ oo Augustine, Jerome), f. 2m- 
(Im- 7) + puiribilis corruptible, f. pyirére to be 
rotten: ste -IBLE.] Imputreseible ; not subject to 
decomposition ; not liable to rot or decay. 

1430-40 Lync. Bochas 1% i. (MS. Bodl. 263) If. 212/1 Mirtis 
braunchis,which been Inputrible :nduryng euere and corupte 
nouht. ¢1450 A/ironr Saluacionn 1237 The Testamentis arke 
of Sethim a tree inputrible was made. 1607 Torsett four 
Beasts (1658) 15 It was afterward supposed he was buned 
therein, and wes lively to be seen imputrible. 

+Imputrid (impwtrid), 2. Obs. [f. Im-2 + 
Pern.) Not putrid: applied to a fever. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc, Compit. vi. 188 Whether drinking 
of cold Water be proper in an imputrid continent fever. 
1822° 34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 676 The species has 
Leen distinguished by a variety of names .. imputrid syno- 
chus, which is that of Galen; imputrid continued fever 
.-thatof Boerhaave; imputrid content. .that of Lommius. 

Imputt, Imputter : see [nrvt, etc. 

I-mpy, 2. vere. [f. Imp sé.+-y.] Impish. 

1845 iV Aitchadl xxxvi. 244 A swarm of impy changelings. 

+ Impy're, a. Obs. var. of EMpyker, empyrean. 

1552 Lyxprsay .Vonarche 6034 Frome erth, vp to the 
Heuin Impyre, All beis renewit by that fyre. 1567 Gude & 
Godlic B.\3. ¥. S.) 29 That thay sall cum... To gloir and 
joy, and heuin Impyre. @ 1605 Moxtcomerte Arse. Poems 
xii. 10 That fervent fyre Of hurning love impyre. 

Impyre, obs. form of pike. 

Impyteous, -pytous, -pytuous, obs. var. 
IMPETUOUS. 

Imunction, variant of Euunction, Obs. ; 

1601 Hottann Pliny xx. v, The imunction of the eies, with — 
the juice thereof [sc. green onions], is thought to clensé 
their cicatrises or cloudinesse of the cies. 

I-munde: sce YMUNDE, 

+I-mune, I-myne, v. 0és. 
genynan, {. munan to rcmember.]} 
bear in mind, remcmber. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 55 Mid inneweardre heortan gemunan 
and gebencan. c¢ro0o Ays. Gosp. Luke i. 72 Zemunan 
{Lindisf. zemyndza] his halegan cybnesse. 1000 5 
Fulana 721 in Exeter BR., Pat he mec.,hi noman minui 
Zemyne. ¢12z05 Lay. 16309 Wel 3e hit ma3en imunen Pat ich 
wnile mzinen. ; ; 

I-munt, pa..pple. of Mixt v., to intend. 

tI-munte, v. 04s. (OE. gemynian, f. myntan — 
to think, intend.] /vavs. To intend, determine. 

c1000 ELrric Hom. 11. 126 Gregorius .. gemunde hy 
he..Angelcynne zemynte. c¢1z05 Lay. 8038 For auer 
more he mai imunnen pzt he him her imunten{z.7. imun 

I-muréred, ME. pa. pple. of MURDER a. 

I-mylded, ME. pa. pple. of Miip v. 

In (in), grep. Forms: a. 1- in; also 3 Orm 
inn, 5 yn(e, ynne. 8. 2-6 i, i-, 3-4 Y, 6- 
[Common Tent. = OF ris., OS., OHG., Goth. 27 
ON, é (Sw., Da. 2), cognate with L. 27, Gr. €y. 

In OE., in all those texts in which the word oc- 
curs, the full form 27 is used, but in early ME. the 
apocopated 7 became common in certain dialects. 

In the Orsulum, inn (=in) is employed before vowels 
and 4, and / before all consonants except 4, Early south 
texts, such as the Lamd. and Cott. Homilies, Fuliana, 
Kath., St. larher., Anucr, Ry AC. show a sinilar tenden 
but with more or less irregularity, the MSS. often diff 
in this respect; on the whole, is preferred when the pi 
precedes the definite article or the demonstrative pronow! 
as i pe, i pis, @ Jat. In some of these texts (ducer. 


[OE. genzunan, 
trans, To 


IN. 


Lamé. Hom.) the relations of the two forms are further 
complicated by the use of Ine, which also appears (e.g. 
in Ayenb., Owl y Night., Shorcham) where 7 is rare or 
altogether wanling. The prevalence of 7 in these southern 
texts suggests that Ormin’s use of this form was not due to 
Scandinavian influence, especially as northern writers (in- 
cluding Scottish down to 1600) always employed 7, though 
2’ is common in the modern dialects. In standard English 
from the time of Chaucer zx has been the normal form; but 
former colloquial usage is sometimes retained in verse in the 
combination 2” ¢#’, or as an archaism in 7’ faith. 

¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 79 Pe uisces ipe wetere and fu3eles ibe 
lufie. ¢1200 Ors1x Ded. 5 Broberr min iGodesshus. /did, 
506 To serrvenn i be temmple. cx20g Lay. 1231 Bizende 
France i pet west. a 1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Hom. 245, 
I pis hus is be huse fauerd. 16r0 SHaks. Tes. 1. ii. 84 All 
hearts i’ th state, /d¢d. 130 Ith’ dead of darkenesse, /drd. 
1, 1. 147 1 th’ Conimonwealth. a 1734 {see 29] 1785 Burns 
Vision t, ii, Whan the day had clos’d his e’e, ari the west. 
1855 Browsinc Bf. Blongram's A pol. 2 Cool i’faith! We 
ought to have our Abbey back you see.] 


General Sense :—The preposition expressing the 
relation of inclusion, situation, position, existence, or 
action, within limits of space, time, condition,circum- 
stances, etc. In ancient times, expressing also (like 
L. 27) motion or direction from a point outside to 
one within limits; the two senses being determined 
by the case of the word expressing the limits, the 
former taking the daézve (originally locative), the 
latter the acczsative or case of direction. These 
cases being subsequently levelled, this distinction 
ceased to be practicable, and the latter relation is 
now ordinarily expresscd by the compound 77-40, 
Isto; but there are various locutions in which 
(either because the accompanying verb conveys the 
sense of motion, or through the preservation of an 
ancient phrase without analysis) 27 still expresses 
motion from without to within. 

In UE. (as in OS. and to some extent in OFris.) 
the prep. 27 was displaced by the prep. oz (WGer. 
an, Goth. ana), so that in classical and late 
WSaxon, and to some extent in other OE. dialects, 
on was used for both oz and zz, an emphatic or 
distinctive sense of ‘in’ being howcver expressed 
by zzuan, (See full details in Dr. T. Miller, OF. 
Version of Bede, Introd. xxxiii-xliv.) In Anglian, 
esp. in the north and west, 2 rcmained (though, 
under WSax. influence, often displaccd by ov in 
documents); and in ME, the distinction of 22 and 
on was gradually restored, though many traces of 
their former blending still remain. (See sense 2.) 

The formal coincidence of zz with the L. prep. 27 
(with which it is originally cognate) led to its 
being cmployed, in translating fiom L., in senses 
or uses which were idiomatic in L., but not origin- 
ally English. These also have affected the current 
contextual use of the preposition. 


I. Of position or location. 

Primarily #7 (of position) is opposed to ont of: anything 
which is 7# a given space is not out of it, and vice versa. 
The compound w7rth-i2, is mainly an equivalent of 2 
emphasizing the relation to limits. ‘The simple relation- 
words nearest in sense to iz are af and on, with which 7” 
sometimes has common ground, e. g. ‘7 or af Oxford’, ‘ i177 
Or ov a street’, ‘zz or on hehalf of a man’. /x may also 
have common ground with zt, as ‘to travel i or witha 
Caravan, a railway train, ete.’. 

1. Of place or pusition in space or anything having 
material extension: Within the limits or bounds of, 
within (any place or thing). 

May relate to a space of any size, however large or small : 
¢. g. iz the universe, 72 the world, 77 heaven, 71 hell, 77 the 
earth, 77 the sea (otherwise ov the earth, ov the sea, af sea), 
ta field, wood, forest, desert, wilderness (but o7 a heath, 
moor, or common), iz (U.S. oz) a street, 7 a house, carriage, 

ox, drawer, nut-shell, drop of water, etc. 

a 700 FE: pinal Gloss. 549 [n curta, in maethlae. ¢ 825 Vesp. 
Psalter viii. 2 Hu wundurlic is noma din in alre eordan. 
€1175 Lamb. Hom. 7 Pa children plezeden in bere strete. 
Jbid. 23 Pa men pe beod in pe castel. ¢ 1205 Lay. 17490 In 
ban brade uelde. 1297 R. Grovc.(Rolls) 2 Engelond Iset in 
be on ende of pe worlde as al in be west. ¢1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8253 Pey are now saylynge in pe se. 
1362 Lancr. P. P/, A. 1. 114 Summe in pe Eir, and summe 
in be Korpe, and summe in helle deope. 1426 £. £. Wills 
(1882) 73 My bachous in Wodestrete. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur x. i, In euery place he asked..after sir Launcelot, 
but in no place he coude not here of hym. 1551 Recorpe 
Pathw. Knowl. 1, xxvii, The circle is not named to be 
drawen in a triangle, because it doth not touche the sides of 
the triangle. 1608 Torsett Serpents (1658) 741 Dryed in a 
furnace. 1653-1756 In the open air [see Air sd. 3b). 1660 
Wooo Life 4 Dec. (0. H.S.) 1. 350 His chamber in Merton 
Coll. a 1707 Br. Patrick ‘Antobing (1839) 105, I never saw 
oo devotion in any countenance. 1711 ADDISON Sfect. 

10 P 4 Spectators, who live in the World without having 
a tine todoinit. 1818 SHettey Rev. /slam x. xv, The 
fish were poisoned in the streams; the birds In the green 
Woods perished. 1828 Scorr /. A. Perth ii, Adjacent to 
Couvrefew Street in which they lived. 1849 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. \. i. 150 The restored wanderer reposed safe in 
the Palace ofhis ancestors, 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. vi, The 
Wind's in the East. 1855 Kincstey Heroes, Perseus \. 4 

hey are..in the open sea 1873 T'ristRam Afoab viii. 157 
An orderly in the doorway. 1898 Fo. Montcomery Tony 9 

na somewhat crowded train. 


b. After 2, the article is often omitted, esp. 
when the function of the place is the prominent 
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notion ; as in ded, in chancery, in chafel,in church, 
in court, in hall, in preson, in school, in town: see 
the sbs. 

{n earth, in sea, follow in heaven, tn hell, which are 
treated like geographical proper names : see c. 

¢1175 Lamb. Lom. 59 In eorde, in heuene is his mahte. 
@ 1300 Cursor AL. 11793 (Gott.) Alle bai drouned in see. 1389 
in Any, Gilds (1870) 5 Be he in toun oper out of toun. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R.N1. xii. (1495) 196, I suffre not a 
woman to teche in chyrche. 1993 Saks. 3 Hen. V/, 11. 
ii. 70, I had rather lye in Prison. 1675 tr. A/achiavelli's 
Prince (Rtldg.) 297 Strasburg .. has a million of florins .. 
in bank. 1744 Berketry Serts § 77 A large glass every 
hour..taken in bed, 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. it, In Chan- 
cery. Between John Jondyce [etc.]. J/od. Hundreds lay 
languishing in prison. 

e. /z is used with the proper names of conti- 
nents, seas, countries, regions, provinces, and other 
divisions, usually also of large cities, esp. the capital 
of a eountry, and of the city or town in which 
the speaker lives. Cf. Av prep. 2. 

cg00 O. E. Chron. an. 894 Pa segaderedon pa pe in Norp- 
hymbrum bugead & on East Englum. 9971 Bélickd. Hom. 
211 Was he. .in Italia afeded, in Ticinan bare byrix. c 1205 
Lay, 10712 Wes Allec pe king in are temple in Lundenne. 
@ 1300 Cursor Al. 24765 Willam basterd, bat warraid in jng- 
land ful hard. 1526 Tinpace A/att. iv. 13 Jesus..went and 
dwelte.in Capernaum. 1686 F. Spence tr. Varilla's Ilo. 
Afvdicts 176 Vhe worthiest man in Europe. 1841 THACKERAY 
Gt. Hoggarty Diam. ix, We wished her at—Bath; certainly 
not in London, 1849 Macavutay //ist. Eng. ii. 1. 158 The 
Presbyterian system was fully established nowhere but in 
Middlesex and Lancashire. 

+2. =On (of position). Ods. 

Partly a reaction from the blending of 72 with ov in OE. ; 
but partly also transl. L. 7, and partly due to a different 
notion in reference tothe sb. 

Beownlf (Z.) 1952 Hio syddan well in gum-stole gode mare 
.. breac. a1tooo Riddles xli. g8 (Gr.) Ne hafu ic in heafde 
hwite loccas. @ 1000 C2zdmon's Dan. 723(Gr.) Engel drihtnes 
..Wrat ba in wase worda gerynu, c1250 Aeid. Alaregr. 
xlvii, Ho... Sette ir fot in is necke. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 
617g Me slou is folc aboute in eche syde. a@1300Cursor MV. 
8136 An heremite par pai fand at ham, Inpat montan. /é7d. 
11819 In his heued he has pe scall. @ 1300 elc., In a chair 
[see Cuaik sd. 1). ¢1305 St. Andrew 42 in E. E. P. (1862) 
99 In be Rode as pi louerd deide: ic wole sette pe. c¢ 1380 
Wyerir HWks. (1880) 457 Pe pope sittib in his troone. 
c1430 Prilgr. Lyf Manhode u. xcviii. (1869) 111 Pat oon 
bar pat ooper in hire nekke. ¢144g Pecock Aefr 1, 
ii, 138 Sette him up an hije in the eend of a long pole. 


Jbid. v. 166 Write sum. .carect wilh cole..in the wal. 1480 
Robt. Devyl] 28 We kueled downe in the floore. asso 
Christis Kirke Gr. xviii, Wis wyfe hang in his waist. 1607 


Torse.. four-f, Beasts (1658) 241 The Rider must lay the 
rains in his neck. 1664 Marvert Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 
157 zofe, Farr from making any favourable impressions in 
the Tzar. 1692 S. Patrick Answ. Touchstone 89 Antichrist 
is long ago in the Throne of the Roman Church. 1701 
Stanley's Hist. Philos. Biog. 10 He..spent his ‘Time in the 
Solitary Top of a Mountain. 1730 A. Gorpon J/affe7’s 
Amphith. 42 Flattering Fame is .. generally in the magni- 
fying Side. 
+b. =ArtT. Oés. 

1647 CLARENDON Hist. Red. vi. § 85 Then was the 
General..in the head of his Regiment .. shot in the thigh. 
1653 Ho tcrort /’rocopius 20 ‘The Barbarians came up close, 
with Gelimer in the head of them. 1671 Mitton ?. &.1 
98 Ere in the head of nations he appear. 

3. /xz is now regular with collectives thought of 
as singular (27 an army, a crowd); among with 
plurals, or collectives thought of as plural (among 
the people); but through Latin influence zz was 
formerly used also with plurals, 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter \xvi. 3 Dt we oncnawen.. in allum 
Sioduin halu din. agoo Cvnewutr Crist 195 in Exeter Bh, 
sen strengre is pet ic..scyle..lifgan sippan fracod in folcum. 
¢gso Lindisf. Gosp. Luke i. 28 Bcbloedead du in wifum. 
1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks. 111. 445 Freris wold not here bis 

ublischt in pe pepul. 1388 — Ps. Ixvi. 3 [Ixvii. 2] ‘That we 
<nowe thi weie on erthe, thin heelthe in alle folkis. 1535 
CovervaLe Judith viii. 21 Seinge ye are the honorable and 
elders in the people of God. 

4, With numerals, nouns of quantity, and the like, 
expressing ratio or rate. 

1598 W. Puitiirs Linschoten (1864) 171 Commonly worth 
fiue and twenty or thirty in the hundred profit. @ 1613 
Oversury Char., Creditour Wks. (1856) 161 He takes ten 
groats i’ th’ pound. 1703 Moxon Alech. Exerc. 239 Dearer 
.. by about six Shillings in a Thousand. 1726 Leoni tr. 
Albert:'s Archit. 1. 74/1 A very good Rise for a slope is 
half an inch in every three foot. 1732 Neat //ist. Purtt.1. 
Pref. 7 Not one beneficed clergyman in six was capable of 
composing a sermon. 1761 WesteY rnd. 23 June (1827) 
III. 62 Ninety-nine in a hundred were attentive. 1892 
Law Times XCIL. 147/1 A debtor .. offered 6s. 8d. in the 
pound. 

5. Defining the particular part of anything in 
which it is affected. 

@122§ Ancr. R.112 A lutelihurt i pen eie derued more pen 
ded a muchel ide hele. a@1300Cursor Al, 7224 Man aght to 
dred be brand Pat brint him forwit in his hand. /d¢d. 12184 
Leui was wrath.. And gaf him in pe heueda dint. 21533 Lp. 
Berners //«on cxlviii. 558 Huon .. kyst her in the niouth, 
1618 Raveicu Prerog. Parl. (1628) 45 He wasknock’tin the 
head by Parliament. a 1626 MippLETON Afore Dissemblers 
v. i, There's many .. Whom I have nipp’d i’ th’ ear, 1703 
Moxon Afech. Exerc. 36 You must mend it in that place. 
1795 Hist. in Ann. Reg. 70 A masked battery took them in 
flank. 1858 Cartyte /redk. Gt. 1x. ix. 11. 491 King of the 
‘Two Sicilies .. whom Naples, in all ranks of it, willingly 
homages as such. 1898 77#-Bits 17 Sept. 484/1 The horse 
.-is blind in one eye. 


6. Expressing relation to that which covers, 
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clothes, or envelopes, its material, its colour, etc., 
=clothed in, wearing, enveloped in, bound in, 
ete.: asa lady zz a court dress, tna Gainsborough 
hat, in muslin, in mourning, in white, in curl- 
Papers, aman 272 armour, in slippers, in a wig, a 
parcel zz brown faper, etc. (Ju Arms, and other 
idiomatic uses: see the substantives.) Cf. also 13b. 

@ 1000 Czdinon's Exod. 212 (Gr.) Szton zfter beorgum in 
blacum reafum. a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. //om.277 Poure 
bu wunden was irattes and i clutes, c1300 Havwelok 1767 
Comes a ladde ina ioupe. _13.. Coer de ZL. 5616 Our Crys- 
tene men ben armyd weel Both in yren and in steel. ¢1386 
Craucer Ant.’s 7. 1261 Som wol ben armed in an hauber- 
geon And in bristplate and in a light gypon. ¢1430 Life 
St. Nath. (1884) 17 Pe company of martirs clothed alle in 
purpul. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 28b, The 
paine was gaynsayd by some men in armes. 1710 ADDISON 
Vatler No. 221 P11 A little Boy ina black Coat. 1843 Blackw. 
Aug. IJV. 195 A lovely girl in mourning is sitting. 1843 
FraseY¥3 Mag. XXV1I11. 324 A lady in black velvet is seated. 
1868 Dickens Uncomm. 1rav, xx, A compactly-made hand- 
some man in black. 

7. The physical sense of location often passes 
into one more immaterial; e.g. 27 a book, i an 
author, come to mean ‘in the course of the narra- 
tive or subject’ of the book, or the writings of the 
author ; 27 @ company, college, association, or party, 
tx the army, the navy, and the like, become =‘ be- 
longing to, or in the membership of the company, 
party, the army’, etc. /72 Company, 27 LEAGUE, 
etc. : see the sbs. 

c890 O. E. Chron. an, 878 Para monna pe in bam here 
weorbuste waron, ¢ 1175 Lamb, //om.7 Pis witezede dauid 
--in be saltere. a@12z25 Ancr. R. 400 Ase he seid puruh Sein 
joban ide Apocalipye. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 56 We ssulleb 
her after in bise boc telle of al pis wo. ¢ 1340 Cursor A/. 
15563 Fairf.) We salle ga in company & sufire babe a sare. 
£1460 Towneley Myst. xvi, 202 Syrs, 1 pray you inquere 
in all wrytyng, In vyrgyll, in homere, Andall other thyng Bot 
legende. 1548 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.)17 All thinges that 
are written in Goddes boke. 1657 Br. Kinc /oems in. 
ix. (1843) 90 Let it no more in History be told. 1662 Sritinc- 
FL, Orig. Sacr. ut. ii. § 5 So true is that of Balbus in ‘Tully 
when he comes to discourse of the Nature of God. 1709 
Aopison Vater No. 131 P11 A Friend of mine in the Ariny. 
1849 Macautay //ist, Eng. iii. 1. 325 The place of the 
clergyman in society had been completely changed by the 
Reformation. 1887 Anne Gitcurist in Century Guild Lobby 
Lorse 13 Eblis in the Koran, Cain in the Bible are scarce 
so black as this royal phantom in his Escurial. 1890 Laz 
Times Kep. UX111. 685/2 The plaintiff applied for shares in 
this company. 

8. With non-physical rcalins, regions of thought, 
departments or faculties of the mind, spheres of 
action, ctc., treated as having extension or content. 

888 K. Errrep Soeth. i, Se was in boccraftum & on 
woruldpeawum se rihtwisesta. a x000 Ciedmon’s Dan, 732 
(Gr.) Sohton pa swide in sefanzehydum, a 1225 Leg, Kath. 
607 In hire mod inwid. ¢1300 //avelok 122 Sho is mikel 
in mi pouht. ¢1q00 7hree Aings Cologne xiv. 50 3if pe 
werkis of god my3t be comprehendit in mannys wit or reson. 
©1470 Henry H'ad/ace 1. 2 Hald in mynde thar nobille 
worthi deid. 160x Cornwattyes “ss. 1. xlv, In no course 
is it more behovefull then in the life of a Souldier. 1645 
Funter Good Th, in Bad T. (1841) 33, I discover an arrant 
laziness in iny soul. 1670 Sir S. Crow in 12th Rep. Hist, 
AISS. Comm, App. v. 16 In iny opinion a better designe. 
@1770 Jortin Servme. (1771) LV. vi. 114 A faith which dwells 
in the memory hath no influence on the heart. 1826 J. 
Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 240 How canst thou thus 
in fancy hurn with fruitless fires? 1849 Macauray /fis¢. 
Eng. vi. 11. 39 All the thirty were in politics vehemently 
opposed to the prisoner. . 

II. Of situation, condition, state, occupation, 
action, manner, form, material, and other circum- 
stances and attributes. 

9. Of situation, i.e. kind or nature of position : 
c.g. 77 the dust, in the mud, tn snow, tn clover, in 
hot water. Often idiomatic: see the sbs. 

agoo CYNEWULF Crist 561 in Exeter Bk. In cwic-susle 
sehynde & gzehafte. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 47 Jeremie be 
prophete stod .. in pe uenne upto his mude. 12.. Nedig. 
Songs in Wright Owl & Night. (Percy Soc.) 75 Ich schal 
bernen in fur and chiverin in ise. 1382 Wyeuir od xlti. 6 
Therfore I nyself repreue me, and do penaunce in dead 
cole and askis. 1481 Caxton Godfrey cci, 293 Habarm 
douned in ordure and fylthe. 1592 Suaks. Ver. & Ad. 94 She 
bathes in water. 1697 DrvpEN Virxg. Georg. i. 548 A hilly 
Heap, seven Cubits deep in Snow. /7d.1v. 545 The sacred 
Altars are involv'd in Smoak. 1765 Mrs. Harris in Pv. 
Lett. La. Malmesbury (1870) 1.125 We are kept, to use the 
mnodern phrase, in fot water. 1849 Tennyson /n Alene. 
Prol. iti, ‘Thou wilt not leave us in the dust. 1886 Law 
Tunes LXXX. 166/2 Hall.. found his working about 
eighteen inches deep in water. 

b. Situation expressed by material instruinents : 
e.g. 22 bonds, chains, Setters, leading-strings, in a 
cord, a leash, a rope, a string, etc. 

1200 Moral Ode 289 In po lobe biende. c1z00 ORMIN 
19975 Inn hiss cwarrterrne i bandess. ¢ 1300 Beket 15 Al in 
feteres and in other bende. 1382 Wycuir /sa. xlv. 14 Bounde 
in manycles thei shul wende. 1590 Spenser /. Q. 1. 1. 4 
And by her, in a line, a milkewhite lambe she lad. 1611 
Biste Yod xxxvi. 8 If they bee bound in fetters, and be 
holden in cords of affliction. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 504 
? 5, I am to be hang’d in chains. 1862 C, Huoson in Peaks, 
Passes & Glaciers Ser. 11. 1. 209 During the descent.. 
Melchior, Tuckett, and I, who were in the same cord with 
them, were .. obliged to stop until they got down some of 
the more difficult rocks. 

ce, Situation as to light, darkness, and atmo- 


spherical environment. 
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Beowulf 'Z.) 87 Se ellengest..sebe in bystrum bad. @ 1225 

Juliana 31 AS hs prinne wes i pbeosternesse. a 1300 Cur: 
sor M, 17811 (Gout.) Pe folk in dedeli mirknes stad. 1382 
Wreuir /sa. ii. 5 Go wee in the lizt of the Lord oure God. 
1553 I’. Witsox AAet. (1580) 160 Gropyng inthe dark. 1605 
Suaxs. Macéb. 1. i. 2 When shall we three meet againe? 
In Thunder, Lightning, or in Raine? 1648 Br. Flatt 
Breath. Devout Soul xxix. 46 An inheritance in light: 
In light incomprehensible, in light inaccessible. 1697 Dry- 
nen Virg. Georg. 1.135 His thick Mane.. dances in the 
Wind. /bid. 473 Where basking in the Sun-sbine they may 
lye. 1855 Macauray //ist. Eng. xxi. IV. 593 Privateers 
and smugglers who put to sea in all weathers. 1887 Spec. 
tator 27 Aug. 1148 Planting his potatoes in the rain. 

d. Situation within the range of sensuous obser- 
vation or the sphere of action of another. /n 
the eyes of: see Eve sb. 4c, d. 

1388 Wycuir Ezek. ix. 5 He scide to hem in myn heryng. 
a 1425 in Rel. Ant. I, 230 He is God, that all thinge inade, 
and all thinge hath in his power. ¢ 1460 TowneleygMyst. i. 
15 All is in my sight. 1667 Mitton /. Z. 11. 655 Those 
seav'n Spirits that stand In sight of God's high Throne. 
1780 Cowper Valle T. 97 ‘Vhere..the group is full in view. 
1860 ‘Tro..Lore Framley P.1.i, Vhe living of Framley was 
in the gift of the Lufton family. ; 

10. Of condition or state, physical, mental, or 
moral: e.g. #2 @ blase, in debt, in doubl, tn comfort, 
in health, in hope, in life, tn love, in pain, in 
sickness, tn solilude, tn sorrow. 

c 825 Vesp. Psaller ii. 11 Deowiad dryhtne in eze [L. in 
timore|. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 59 He makede mon i riht- 
wisnesse. 1297 RK. Giouc. (Rolls) 328 Him bo3te, be ymage 
in is slep tolde hiin is chance. 1340 Ayend, 250 Per he him 
restep, per he is in pals, c 1350 $V2ll. Palerne 841 He semes 
bi semblant in sekeness ful harde. c1450 J/erdin 71, 1am 
in certeyn of oon thynge, that he farith well and is in hele. 
1535 CoVERDALE 2 Chron. xxi. 19 He dyed in euell diseases, 
1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. wi. ili. (Arb.) 43 (Hel 
throwes the booke away in a rage, 1666 Pepys Diary 
6 June, All the Court was in a hubbub. 1711 ApDpISoN 
Spect. No. 15 » 6 Her Husband .. has been in Love with 
her ever since he knew her. /d/d. No. 98 p1, I. am highly 
pleased with the Coiffure now in Fashion. 1732 Leptaxv 
Sethos Ul. 1x. 273 Yon are absolutely forbidden speaking 
to him in private. 1791 Mus. Rapcurre Nom. Forest ii, 
Egad, Master, you're in the right. 1793 Bepooes Ca/cudus 
214 Supposing that the carbon is in a very attenuated state 
in the blood. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. 13 No sooner in 
ie than out of print. The reviews revere him. 1849 
Macautay //ist. Eng. xiv. ILI. 482 The sea was in a blaze 
for many miles. 

b. The condition may be expresscd by a con- 
crete sb.: e.g. 7 calf, in kid, in cash, in drink, 
in liquor, in wine, tn lears, etc.: sce the sbs. 

€1460 Towneley Myst. xii. 111 What, art thou in ayll? 
ai1s62 G. Cavenvisn Wolsey (1893) 217, Havyng a great 
multitude of artifycers and laborers..dayly in wages. 1593 
Nasne Chvists 7. (1613) 25 Sore ain I impassioned for 
the storme thy tranquillity is in child with. 1596 SHaks. 
1 Hen, 1V, uw. iv. 458, I doe not speake to thee in 
Drinke. 1697 Deynen /’try. Past. x. 19 For him the lofty 
Laurel stands in Tears. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3971 4 Calve- 
Skins in the Hair. 1704 /d¢d. No. 4034/4 John Jackson . 
aged near 4o..in his own Hair. 1754-64 SMELLIE Wedqi/. 
I. 400 Women in the first child seldom have after-pains. 
1799 J. Ropertson Agric. (Perth 196 Where the land has 
nol lain for some time in grass. 1847 TexNyson Princ. 
Prol. 142 Sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 1849 
Macautay //tst, Eng. i, 1, 123 Leaving their castles in 
ruins, 1866 Rocers deric. & Prices I. xxvi. 642 Goats in 
kid. Aas Suetpon Dairy Farming 8/1 If the cow is 
In Milk. 

11. Of occupation or engagement: chiefly with 
nouns of action and vbl. sbs. 

c1zos Lay. 27767 Per he heom furfde i fihte. @ 1300 
Cursor Mf. 49 In riot and in rigolane Of all bere liif spend 
pai pe stage. 1340 Ayend. 7 Pe ilke bet dispendep Heine 
zonday and pe festes ine zenne and ine hordom. 1502 Privy 
Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 52 A servaunt .. that cam 
in message to the Quenes grace. 1628 Hospes Thucyd. 
(1822) 19 The Lacedemonians .. are already in labour of the 
war. 1701 Stanley's Hist. Philos. Bioz. 10 He .. spent his 
‘Time. .in seriously bemoaning the Follies and Vanity of the 
World. 1754 Hume //ést. Eng. (1812) I. iii. 163 The King, 
in pursuance of his engagements, had indeed married Editha. 
1838 Dickens Mem. Grimaldi iv, Insearch of plunder. 1884 
Gd. Words June 400/1 They have.. been ‘in* almost every 
variety of crime, from petty larceny down to downright 
inurder. 

b. In the process of, in the act of; in case of: 
often equivalent in sense to a temporal clause intro- 


duced by when, while, if, in the event of. 

1400 MaunveEv, (1839)iii.19 Wee synne dedly, in schauynge 
oure berdes. /di., Wee synne dedly, in etynge of bestes. 
1477 Ear Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 67 Gladdenesse, whiche 
encresses daily in me in lenynghe wysdom. ?a 1550 Life 
Fisher in F.'s Wks. ‘E. E. VY. S.) 11. p. liii, 1 am not affraid 
in gevinge you this counsell to take vpon my owne soul all 
the damage. 1591 Suaks. 1 Hea. VU, v. ill. 41 And may 
ye both be sodainly surpriz’d By bloudy hands, in sleeping 
on your beds. 1596 — Aerch. V. ui. il. 320 In paying it, 
ii is impossible I should live. 1607 S/aé¢, in //ist. Wake- 
Field Grain. Sch. (1892) 58 Leaves word thereof att their 
howses in theire beinge abrode. 1846 M«Cuttocu Acc. 
Brit. Empire (1854) Ul. 217 In estimating the chances 
which any candidate has of succeeding .. no one ever 
thinks of inquiring into the politics of the tenants. 1864 
Hoime Lee /a Silver age (1866) 408 Kindness is nol a 
quality that perishes in the using. J/od. He was drowned 
in crossing the river. ; 

+e. After the verb ée, and some other verbs, z 


was formerly used to express the relation of occu- 
pation before a verbal sb. where it varied with @ 
(A prep. 13), and is now omitted, the vbl. sb. 
functioning as a present participle active. Os. 
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1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 79 Of many floures ) 
Orewant | wes sod godd. 


.. A goodly chaplet she was in makynge. 1535 
Cron. Scot, 1, 528 Richt quyetlie in hunting he is gone. 
1580 LyLy Fuphees (Arb.) 367 Camilla, whome he founde in 
gathering of flowers. 1675 Brooks Gold. Acy Wks. 1867 
V. 577 A griping usurer, who was always best when he was 
most in talking of the world. 1737 Wuiston Josephus, 
antig.v. ii. § 2 They went on sult in taking the cities. 
Jbid. 1x. xii. § 3 He went on in worshipping them. 1808 
SouTtHeEy in C, C. Southey Life (1850) IL. 137 You saw me 
in London everlastingly at work in packing my books. 

+d. /2 (varying with A prep. 12) was formerly 
used with a vbl. sb. expressing the action or pro- 
cess to which a thing or person was subjected. 
(The prep. is now usually omitted, and the vbl. sb. 
functions as a present pple., passive in meaning ; ¢. g. 
while the ark was (tn or a) building (=in the pro- 
cess of building, being built). Ods. or arch. 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) vi. 21 When pe toure of Babilon 
was in makyng. 1465 Marc. Pastonin /?. Left. No. 533 
II. 250 Whille the lugge at Heylesdon was in the betyng 
down. @ 1535 Fisher Serm. Passion Wks. (1876) 427 So 
the grasse is euer in eatyng, and neuer full eaten. 1620 
Fricer Kush 36, | haue a new Church in building. 1699 in 
Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883 1. 326 New streets are built 
and still in building. 1869 Freeman .Vorsn. Cong. III. xi. 
45 While the symbolic act was in doing. 

12. Of manner (way, mode, style, fashion), 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1473 In pis manere be brutons pis 
lond wuste po. c1305 (late 561n £. £. P. (1862) 112 Per 
ne mizte so neuere non beo in none wise. ¢ 1489 Caxton 
Sounes of Aymon xvi. 380 In lyke wyse dyde Alarde. 1559 
Be. Scot Sp. Parl. in Strype dun. Ref. (1824) 1. App. vu. 
408 Every man .. sholde .. at large speke his mind in con- 
science in the contents of all the bills, 1608 W. SctaTEr 
Comm, Malachy (1650) 196 The things there spoken of 
cannot in any hand aerce to Elias. 1654 Cromwete Let. 
20 Jan. in Carlyle, What can be made out in this kind? 
1691 T. H{ace] Acc. ew /uvent. 62 In the manner an- 
ciently used. 1706 tr. Dupin'’s Eccl. Hist. 16th C. I. im. 
iv. 81 Begging him to take this their Remonstrance in good 
part. 1737 Wiiston Josephus, Antig. u. i. § 1 He was, in 
way of jest, called Adom. 1833 IIt. Martingau Serkeley 
the Banker ..v 92 tHe told several people in confidence. 
1849 Macacray Hist, Eng. v. 1.619 He begged in piteous 
terms that he might be admitted to the royal presence. 
1859 Jernson Lrittany v.54 The baptistery has been re- 
stored in Renaissance. 

b. Of form, shape, conformation, arrangement, 

order. [The OL. example has the accusaive.] 

agoo Cynewutr Crist 725 in E-reter Bk. Pa he .. wars in 
cildes hiw cladSum biwunden. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) iv. 12 
In likness of adragoun. 1§72 BossEwELL Armoric m.7 Fiue 
Plates in crosse. 1598 Syivester Du Sartas it. ui. iii. 
Colonies 391 That vast Extent, where now fell Tartars hant 
In wandnng troops. 1602 Suaks. //am. ui. iv. 210 When in 
one line two crafts directly meet. 1605 — Lear ul. vi 
31 The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the voice of a 
nightingale. 1667 Mitton 7’. £. 111. 641 Under a Coronet 
his flowing haire In curles on either cheek plaid. /éid. 
Vit. 452 Among the Trees in Pairs they rose. 1694 Lut- 
RELL Brief Rel. (1857) Ill. 292 The agent .. 1s gone 
aside, and hath carried with him z000f in money belongin 
tothe troop. 1710 Appison Jatler No. 221 P 2 Whether 1 
had best sell my Beetles in a Lump or by Retail. 1776 
Mickce tr. Camoens’ Lustad 339 He Mey the prelude ina 
dreary sound. 1807 Soutury /spricl/a's Lett. 11. 395 Did 
he, contrary tothe ordinary process, begin in rogue, and end 
inenthusiast? c 1820S. Ro ens /taly, Advent, Ahawk Flew 
in a circle, screaming. 1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVIII. 695 
A cloak falls in easy folds down his back. 1865 Macavtay 
Hist. Eng. xvi. 111. 684 Within a few hours and a few acres 
had been exhibited in miniature the devastation of the 
Palatinate. 1891 Lazy Rep. Weekly Notes 82/2 A land 
company. who afterwards sold the adjoining land in building 

lots. 1895 Scot. Antig. X.79 In singles or in pairs men 

egan to put in an appearance. : 

ce. Of manner of speech or writing. 

cgoo tr. Beda's Hist, 1. xxiv. [xxiii.] 1890) 332 Heo .. 
sewalto bxre ceastre, bein Englisc is gehaten kwelcaccaster, 
1297 R, Grovc. (Rolls) 2330 Pe heye god pat in vre tonge 
woden icluped is. c 1315 SuoREHAM 122 Hy makede joye in 
hare manere And eke in hare langage. c1400 MavunDEv. 
(Roxb.) ii. 5 Pe table .. on be whilk tytle was writen in 
Hebrew, in Grew and in Latyne. 1542 Upair Zrasm. 
al pops. 106.a, An herbe called..in latin, Beta. 1680 Evetyn 
Diary 2Sept., Tbe discourse is in High Dutch. 1776 /ria/ 
of Nundocomar 22/2 Sometimes he wrote the bonds .. in 
Nagree, sometimes in Bengal. 1833 Ht. Martineau Van- 
derput & S.i. 3 He.. spoke in a strong French accent. 
1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I.13 Bede is writing in a dead 
language, Gregory in a living. 

13. Of means or instrumentality : now usually ex- 
pressed by with. 

+a. Illustration of earlier uses. (Often a literal- 


ism of translation.) Ods. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter ii. 9 Du reces hie in serde iserre [L. in 
zirga ferrea|. a1300 E. E, Psalter ibid., In yherde 
irened salt pou stere pa. 1382 Wyctir 1 Cor, iv. 21 Shal 
I come to 30u in a 3erd: or in charite? c14q50 tr. De 
/mitatione 1. x\viii. 119 Pan sbal Iherusalem_ be serched 
in lanternes. 1503 Act 19 Hen. V11,c. 4 § 3 No persone.. 
shall occupie or shote in eny Crosebowe. 1580 Lyty 
Euphues (Arb.) 445 St more delighteth them to talke of 
Robin hood then to sboot in his bowe. 1693 J. Drypex, 
jun. in Dryden's Fuvenad (1697) 367 Penelope knew which 
of her Suitors coud shoot best in her Husband's Bow. 1753 
Cuesterr. Lett. 11792) 1V. ccxcix. 19 Getling drunk in 
Port. 1804 .Vaval Chron. XIII. 147 A French Ship .. 
ballasted in mahogany. 

b. Uses in which the senses of #7 (012) and with 
(ay) are both present: e.g.to cover 7 or with any 
envelope. 

cgoo tr. Beda's Hist. wv. xxiv. [xxv.] 1890) 346 He eal ba 
he in gehyrpesse geleornian mealite, mid hine gemyndgade. 
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azazs Leg. Kath. 1035 In bis an ping he schawde..pet he 
a 1340 Hamrore /salter xvii. 48 In herynge 
ofere he boghed til me. c1440 Facob's Well (E. E. 1. S.) 
137 Pou wylt wretthe god in brekyng be halyday. 1609 
Bisce (Douay) 1 Sam. xviii. 6 The wemen came .. singing 
and dancing .. in timbrels of joy, and in cornettes. 1621 

3uRTON Anat, Med. ii. ii... iv. (1651) 495 Whom Iuno for 
pitty covered in her Apron. 1697 DevpDen lirg. Georg. iv. 
19 Progne, withher bosom staind in Blood. 1880 Cuurcu 
Spenser v. 137 He drowns us in words. 

c. Here may be added the use of zy after eat, 
drink, pledge, etc. Also = (eat or drink) out of. 

1§93 SHaAks. 2 //en. V/, 11. iii. 60,1 drinke 10 you in a Cup 
of Sack. 1621 Burton Amar, Mel. 1. ili. in. 1651) 323 A 
poor man drinks in a wooden dish, and eats his meat in 
wooden spoons. 1711 ADDISON Sfecf. No. 15 Pp 4 Whether 
they keep their coach and six, or eatin plate. 1742 Fir LpinG 
F. Andrewes wv. ii, He was drinking her ladyship’s health 
below in a cup of her ale. 

14. Of material, constituents, and the like. 

1663 Gersier Counsel 94 They paint them also in strong 
oyle colour tbrice over. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. 75 Our 
Ships Lading consisted iu Salt, Fish, Caveare, Oyle, Bis- 
cuite. 1710 Apvisox Tatler No. 243? 1 The Siatue of an 
Horse in Brass. 1722 De For Col, Fack (1840) 23 It was 
in gold, all but 14s. 1852 Dickrns Aleak Ho. vi, Half- 
length portraits, in crayons. 1891 7rwth 10 Dec. 1240/2 
The long coat was also in green velvet, with sleeves and 
revers in green cloth. 

15. O1 degree, extent, measure. 

¢1380 Wycuir Sed, Wks. ILI. 510 Cristene men .. shulde 
have discerved most pank of God in degre possible to hem. 
1601 Suaks. Sed, N.1. v.61 Misprision in the highest degree. 
1 Cromwene Let. fo W, Lenthall 14 Nov. in Carlyle, 
Only, in the general, give me leave humbly to offer [etc.). 
1667 Mitton /?. 1. ¥. 490 Differing but in degree, of kind the 
same. 1696 Dupin'’s Eccl. Hist. 16th C. 1. 54 In the main 
they agree with ours. 19737 L. Crarke //ist. Bible (1740) I. 
1x. 585 Without being in the least discouraged. 1843 Fraser's 
May. XXVIII. 647 Tears fell in profusion. 1845 STEPHEN 
Comm, Laws Eng. (1874) 1. 79 Any act repealing in whole 
or in part any former statute. 1875 F. HALtin Lippincott’s 
Mag, XVI. 750/1 Drift-wood was lying about in large quan- 
tities. 

16. Expressing object, aim, or purpose: with 
an abstr. sb., as ‘nm affirmatron, answer, dental, 
memory, honour, proof, quest, recompense, reply, 
relusn, reward, scorn, starch, testimony, token, 
utiness, worship, ctc. See farther under the sbs. 

It is possible that the object here was orig. accusative, and 
that these expressions came under sense 30. 

@ 1225 Ancr, X. 30 In hore wurdshipe sigged oper les ober 
mo. 1497 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 466 Brut... let vair tabernacle 
in honur of him rere, ¢ 1315 Suokeuam 231 In tokne that 
pays scholde be. c1g00 Maunxpey. (1839) iv. 31 In the 
worschipe of hem there is a fair chirche. 1526 ilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W.) 1 Diuyded in to thre bokes, in the honour 
of the Trinite. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1x. 552 She thus in 
answer spake. 1713 App1son Caf/o 1. ii, I claim in my re- 
ward his captive daughter. 1805 Scott Last Miustr. 1. 
xii, Loudly the Beattison laughed in scorn. 1821 J. F. 
Coorer Sfy viii, He went in quest of his new applicant. 
Alod. A loliday in honour of the event. He has written to 
the newspaper in reply to his assailant. 

17. Expressing rcfcrence or relation to something: 
In reference or regard to; in the case of, in the 
matter, affair, or province of. 

Used especially with the sphere or department in relation 
or reference 10 which an attribute or quality is predicated : 
see 32 b, c, 33-35. 

III. Of time. 

18. Within the limits of a period or space of time. 

With in the day, in the night: cf. by day, by night, By 
prep. 19 b. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2 We Gardena in gear-dazum Peod-cyninga 

ym ze-frunon. agoo O. E. Chron, an. 709 In foreweardum 

anieles dagum. 1 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 9129 In pe sixe 
& prittibe 3er of his kinedom. 13.. A. Adis. 85 By cler 
candel, in the nyght. 1388 WycuirF Gen. i.1 Inthe bigynnyng 
God made of nou3t heuene and erthe, c 1400 Maunpev. 
(1839) Prol. 4, I .. passed the sce, in the 3¢er of oure lord 
Jhesu crist MCCCXXII.  ¢ 1500 Alelusine Ixii. 369 He was 
neuer in his dayes so aferd. 1588 Suaxs. L. L. L. 1. 1. 39 
One day in a weeke to touch no foode. 1591 — 20 Gent. 
un i. 178 Except I be by Siluia in the mght .. Vnlesse I 
looke on Siluiain the day. 16s0 Trapp Comm, Lew. xxvi. 26 
Conimon in times of famine. 1655 Staxtey //ist. PAsdos. 1. 
(1701) 36 “s Pittacus was... born in tbe thirty second Olympiad. 
1710 STEELE / aller No. 222 71 Between the Hours of Twelve 
and Four in the Morning. 1812 T. JEFFERSON }¥ rit. (1830) 
IV. 176, I think our acquaintance commenced in 1764. 1849 
peer ae: Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 490 In the days of the Common- 
wealth. 

b. With other sbs. implying time. 

871-889 Charter in O. E. Texts 452 In pissum life ond- 
wardum. a1000 Seafarer 40 (Gr.) In Zeozupe. a 1240 
Wohunge in Cott. {/om. 277, 1 pi burd tid. /did., I pi cild- 
had. 13.. Coer de L. 4049 A spie, That hadde be 
Crystene in hys youthe. ¢1440 Facob's Well\E. E. T. S.) 
277 To styen vp to heuen in joure ende. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 245 They are neyther bytten witb coulde in wynter 
nor molested witb heate in summer. 1732 BerKeLey 4lciphr. 
1. § 11, I never saw a first-rate picture in my life. 1825 
T.H. Lister Granby vii. (1836) 43 You must be an archeress 
in the summer, and a skater in the winter. 1839 THirLwaLt 
Greece V1, 89 The education of the prince in bis childhood. 

ec. With processes occupying time. 

1711 Appison Sect. No. 126 ? 8 In all our Journey from 
London to his House we did not so much as bait at a Whig 
Inn. 1721 Lond. Gaz. No. 595411 In the Passage we had 
bad Weatber, 1802 H. Martin /Yelen of Glenross IV. 73 
In our descent down life. 1859 J. Wuite ist. France 
(1860) go All the gentlemen's houses you see in a railway 
excursion. ‘ ; ; 

19. Of the length oftime occupied ; inthe course of. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 1818 Per were ip a moneb [so most 


IN. 


MSS.; A has wipinne one monbe] seuentene pousend & mo 
Ymartred. 1388 Wyciir Zod. xxxi. 17 In sixe daies God 
made heuene and erthe. c1400 MAUNDEV. (Roxb.) xxxili. 
148 Men may saile it in seuen days. 1§26 TinDALE 1 Cor. 
xv. 52 We shall all be chaunged .. in a moment and in the 
twincklynge of an eye. 161r BipLe Traus/. Pref. 11 The 
worke hath not bene hudled vp in 72 dayes. 1702 Eng. 
Theophrast. 163 Presumption leads people to infidelity in a 
trice. 1885 Manch. Exam. 15 May 5/6 From the Gatling 
Gun .. a trail of 1,000 bullets can be discharged in a single 
minute. Afod. The voyage to America can now be done in 
less iba 7 days. By working hard he could make one ina 
week. 

20. Of a limit of time: before or at the expira- 
tion of ; within the space of. 

at Treat. Science (1841) 138 Ther nis non.. That ever: 
eft i-heled beo, ac deyethin a stounde. 13.. SeuynSag. (W.) 
115 Intime of seuen yere He sal be wise withowten were. 
1513 More Rick, //f (1641) 210 He dyed in three moneths. 
1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 16th C. U1. vit. xviii. 261 In Pro- 
cess of Time they might be corrupted. 1782 JoHNSON Le?. 
to Dr. Taylor 8 July, I came back from Oxford in ten days. 
1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 305, I rallied in a day or two. 
1884 Law Times Rep. L. 231/2 Anything put into the 
defendants’ well was certain in time to affect the supply. 

21. Formerly (and still sometimes) used, where 
at, on, during, for are now in use, or where the 
preposition is omitted. 

Af is now ordinarily used with a point of time, e.g. af 
this time, at the moment, at day-break, at sunset, on in 
stating the date of an event, e.g. ou the ferst of May, on 
Monday next, on a sumuner morning, during for the 
course or continuance of a period, for which /oz is also used, 
esp. in negative statements, e. g. Ae has stayed for a week, 
Ihave not seen him for «a tong time, For all these i occurs 
in earlier or dialectal use. 

a. =Ae. 

611975 Lamé, Hom. 121 Pas pine. .ure drihten polede .. in 
pisse timan. a 1225 S/. Afarher.2Wes in pe ilke time liuiende 
. pet eadi meiden. 13.. A. Adis. 403 In the dawenyng He 
made efte his charmyng. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom, xci. 417 (Addit, 
MS.) He made this Eyre to sitte with hym .. in mete tyme. 
1525 Lp. Berners Frorss. 11. cxix. (cxv.] 340 They departed 
..in the brekynge of the daye. 1604 SHaxs. Of4. 1. ii. 94 
The Duke in Counsell? In this time of the night? @17135 
Burxet Own Time (1823) I. 315 But he. .got his offices to he 
published .. in a time when [etc.]. 1807 Cranse Par, Reg. 
u. 456 No Sunday shower Kept him at home in that im- 
portant hour, 1873 Hamerton /fe//. Life vi. ii. 205 When 
an architect in the present day has to restore some venerable 
church. 

b. =Ox. [The OE. example has the accesative.] 

a goo O. £. Chron. an. 626 Her Eanfled .. was gefulwad 
in pone halgan a:fen Pentecosten. ¢1175 Lamd, Lfont. 81 
Pet me sculde in be ehtube dei pet knaue child embsniben. 
1297 RK. Grouc, (Rolls) 8668 In a pores-dai it was. ¢1400 
MAunbeEV. (1839) Prol. 4, 1.. passed the see..in the day of 
Seynt Michelle. 1426 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 7 In be Vigil 
of pe Assumpcion of our Lady. 1597 SHaxs. 2 Hen. /V, 1 
ii. 233 Looke you .. that our Armies ioyn not ina hot day. 
1806-7 J. BeresrorD J/iseries Hum, Life (1826) x. |, Ina 
chilling evening... after you have carefully stirred a very 
ticklish fire. ' 

ce. =During. 

1713 Swirt Corr, Wks. 1841 II. 492 In all the time I have 
been conversant in business, I never before observed [etc.). 
1748 Anson's Voy. un. vii. 209 Captain Mitchel, in the whole 
time of his cruise, had only taken two prizes, /d¢c, viii. 220 
‘he succeeding four months in which we continued at sea. 

d. =for. (In negative sentences.) 

1470-85 Matory Arthur x. xxxvi, He made them to 
swere to were none harneis in a twelue inonethe and a day. 
15z5 Lo. Brerners Foiss. Il. xliv. (Ixix.] (1812) 422 Ifthey 
dranke moche. .they coulde not helpe themselfe in two dayes 
after. 1601 Hottanp Péiny (1634) II. % Wash it not off i 
three daies. 1669 Pepys Diary (1879) VI. 1 To Westminster 
Hall, where I have not been..in some months. 1765 Brack: 
STONE Covnm, 1, v. 228 It had not been practiced in some 
hundreds of years. 1793 SMraton Edystone L. § 265 They did 
not come back in some days. 1889 E. Sautus 7ristrem 
Varick xiv.152 He was hungry as he had not beenin months. 

e. Where no preposition is now expressed. 

1382 Wycuir Luke i. 75 In hoolynesse and ri3tfulnesse 
bifore him in alle oure dayes. 1523 Lp. Berxers Froiss. 1. 
ccxxxv. 332 In the same euennyng the two marshals .. 
commaunded euery man to drawe to their logynge, and in 
the next mornyng to be redy at sownyng of the trumpettes, 
1603 SHAKS. Meas. for Mw. iv. 9 Why should wee pro- 
claime it in an howre before his entring? 1726 Swirt Ga/- 
liver 1. i, This engine .. set out in four hours after my 
landing. . 

IV. Pregnant uses: sometimes due to ellipsis. 

22. With reflexive pronouns: Ji Aimself, in it- 
sedf, etc.: in his or its own person, cssence, or 
natute ; apart from any connexion with or relation 
to others ; absolutely. 

¢12z00 ORMIN 3041 Jesu Crist Iss .. sop Godd inn himm 
sellfenn, 1340 Ayend. 237 Pe sacrement pet is ymad .. be 
pe hand of pe kueade ministre ne is na3t lesse worp ine him- 
zelue, 1531 TinpaLte £x/f. 1 Yokn (1537) 7 The scripture 
abydeth pure in herselfe. 1656 Artif. Handsom. (1662) 178 
Suppose Artificial beautifying of the face he not in it self 
absolutely unlawful. 1843 Mitt Logic. iii. § 7 Of things 
absolutely or in themselves. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vii. 
§ 5. 189 Neither originality, therefore, nor change. .are ever 
to be sought in themselves. 1870 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(ed. 2) I. App. 739 The story may be true in itself. 

3. In spiritual or myslical union with. 

¢1315 SHorEHAM 2 Ydemyd we bethe In Adam and ine 
Eve, 1382 Wycur 1 Cor. xv. 22 As in Adam alle men 
dyen, so and in Crist alle men schulen be quykenyd. 
— Rev. xiv. 13 Blessed the deede men, that dien in the 
Lord. 1548-9 (Mar.) BA. Conn, Prayer, Communion (Coll. 
ad fin), Al our woorkes begonne, continued, and ended in 
thee. 1745 A. Butter Lives of Saints (1836) I. 23 It was 


their desire that he might follow his vocation in God. 


Vill. Minstr. 1, 20 Dread no thief in me } 
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24. In the person or case of. 

1380 Wvcuir Sef, Wks. II. 341 Pe fend .. moved be 
emperour of Rome to dowe pis Chirche in pis preest. 1470- 
85 Matory Arthur ix, xxv, Fy for shame. .that euer suche 
fals treason shold be wrought or vsed in a quene and a 
kynges syster. 1589 SPENSER F. Q. (Let. to Raleigh), Sir 
Guyon in whome I sette forth Temperaunce. 1603 SHAKS. 
Meas, for M. 11. iii. That in the Captaine’s but a chollericke 
word, Which in the Souldier is flat blasphemie. 1653 H. 
More Antid, Ath, ut. viii. (1712) 111 Which also happen'd 
ina Maidofhis. 1707 Glossogr. Anglic. Nova, Asa foetida, 
.. good against fitsin women. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 333 
P 7 It was..a..bold Thought in our Author, to ascribe the 
first Use of Artillery to the Rebel Angels. 1821 CLare 
1854 J. Scor- 
FERN in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chent, 102 Vhis instrument was 
found in the thermomultiplier of Nobili. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. V1. x. 470 How great a captain England pos- 
sessed in her future King. 1878 Morey Crit. J/ésc. Ser. 1. 
Carlyle 201 Those who ., found in the rules and discipline 
and aims of that system an acceptable expression for their 
own disinterested social aspirations. 

25. Belonging to, as an internal quality, attri- 
bute, faculty, or capacity, inherent in; hence, within 
the ability, capacity, thought, ete. of. 

@1225 Ancr. KR. 166 Per 3e schulen beon ine prunge, auh reste 
and peis is in me. 1377 Lanct. P. 2. B. xix. 78 Al be witte 
of be worlde was in 2 pre kynges. 1388 Wvcur John i. 
4 In hym was lijf. ¢1qgoo Maunxpev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 156 
And I, in pat in me es, makez bam parceneres of bam. 
1591 SHaks. 720 Gent, wi. i. 179 There is no musicke in 
the Nightingale. c1600 G. Harvey in Shaks. C. Praise 30 
Shakespeare’s. . Lucrece, and his tragedy of Hamlet..have it 
in them toplease the wiser sort. 1605 SHAKs. Lear it. iv. 177 
'Tis not in thee To grudge my pleasures. a 1611 Beau. & Ft. 
Maids Trag.w.i, It isin me to punish thee, 1678 WANLEY 
Wond. Lit. World y. ii. § 16. 469/2 A covetous Pelagian, 
and one that had nothing of worth in him. 1737 
Bracken Farriery lipr. (1757) 11. 129 As to the Notion.. 
I think there is not much init. 1775 SHERIDAN St. Patr. 
Day \. ii, You did not mean any rudeness, did yon, 
Huinphrey? Oh No, in deed, miss; his worship knows it 
is not in me, 1875 Jowett /’/afo (ed. 2) 1. 174 To prefer 
evil to good is not in human nature, /6éd. 332 An enquiry 
which I shall never be weary of pursuing as far as in me 
lies. 1889 Mature 11 Apr. 500 Anyone who has it in him 
to do heroic deeds. 

26. In the hands of; in the control or power of; 


legally vested in. 

1460 Towneley Alyst. xvi, 92 In me standyss lyfe and dede. 
2a1g00 Cov. Alyst. (1841) 311 Alle the poer lyth now in the. 
@ 1532 Lp. Berners //vox Ixxxi. 250 You knowe well it is in 
me to cause Huon todye. 1607 Stat. in //ist, Wakeficld 
Gram, Sch. (1892) 65 The election..shall be in the Maister 
and Fellowes of Emanuel Colledge. 1626 Bacon M/ax. & 
Uses Com, Law (1636) 23 Lands possessed without any such 
title, are in the crowne, and not in him that first entreth. 1708 
New View Lond. 11. 484/ The Living is a Rectory, the 
Advowson in the Bp. of London. 1837 Wnewe et //isé. 
fuduct. Sc. (1857) 1. 30 The government of Greece is in the 
king. 1884 Lv. Cocertoce in Law Times Rep. L. 45/2 
The minerals, therefore, are in the trustees. 

27. Partaking, sharing, associated, or actually 
engaged in. 70 de zu zt, to be one of those actu- 
ally engaged as partners, competitors, etc. ; to be 
in the running, to be a serious competitor, to count 
for something. 

1728 W. CrLetann Let. on Dunciad in Pope's Wks. 
(Globe) 359 None, it is plain, was so little in their friend- 
ships, or so much in that of those whom they had inost 
abused. 1792 //ést. in Ann. Reg. 13 Neither the Count 
d’Artois .. nor Mr. de Calonne were in the secret. 1812 

. H. Vaux Flash Dict. s.v., To let another partake of any 

enefit or acquisition you have acquired by robbery or 
otherwise, is called putting him in it: a family-man who is 
accidentally witness to a robbery, &c., effected by one or 
more others, will say to the latter, Mind I'm in it. 1888 
Lady 25 Oct. 374/1, | thought I really was in it at last, and 
knew what she meant. 1888 Lougm. Jag. July 256 To 
those ‘in it’ every sound conveys a meaning. 1889 
Spectator 21 Sept., ‘Flying Childers‘ and ‘Eclipse’ would 
not be ‘in it’ with our modern cracks. 

28. Of representative character or capacily, as 7 
Name of, 72 Ricut of: see the sbs. 

29. Elliptical for (a) in the name of; (b) in 
the character of. 

@1734 Nort Lives (1826) III. 203 ‘ Ay, i’ God, is it’, 
said the lord. 1831 Fr. A. Kempee Let. in Rec. Girlhood 
II. viii. 229, I ain to come out in Bianca, in Milinan’s 
* Fazio’. : 

V. Of motion or direction. See also 16. 

30. iixpressing motion or direction from without 
to a point within, or transition from one thing to 
another: =INTo. 

In OE. this was the proper sense of # with the accusative : 
see above. The sense of ‘into’ is still retained after some 
verbs, as put, cast, split, part, where the sense implies 
motion, and in some idiomatic phrases which are no longer 
analysed. ; 

+a. Illustrations of earlier usage, now és. 
or dial, 

¢825 Vesp. Psalter y. 8 Ic inga, dryhten, in hus din. 971 
Blickl. Hom, 121 Pa hie..in bone heofon locodan zfter hin, 
axooo Hyimus vi. 27 (Gr.) Ne lad pu us ., in costunge. 
€1178 Lamb, Hom, 3 Godin bane castel pet is on-3ein eou. 
fbid. 45 Mune3ing of bam hali gast be he sende in his 
apostles, c1zz0 Bestiary 230 Do we Ge bodi in de bale, 
azz00 £. E. Psalter xxix. 12 (xxx. 11] Pou torned mi 
weping .. In blisse. ¢1386 CHaucer Axné.’s 7. 11 And 
broghte hire hoom with hym in his contree. ¢1470 HENRY 
Wallace \. 147 His fadyr Malcom in the Lennox fled. ¢ 1500 
Metusine 369 Soone after (she] tourned herself in the figure 
of a serpent and so vanysshed away. 1509 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 111 Yff ony off my childern happyn to cummein | 


IN. 
pouerte. 1535 CoverDate 2 Esdras iii. 4 And hast brethed 
in him the breth of life. 1570 Jvagedie 127 in Satir. 


Poems Reform. x, Turnit day in nycht and nycht in day. 
1596 Dacrympce tr. Lesiic's Hist, Scot. 1. 8 Dorpes and 
wynes .. now growne in fair townes. 1680 in 124 Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Conn, App. vit. 394 My daughter was brought 
in bed of another hoy. 1697 Drvpen Viry. Georg. 11. 645 
(The snake] retires .. And in some secret Cranny slowly 
glides. 1785 Burns Death & Dr. Horn-bk. xiv, Deil mak 
his king’s-hood in a spleuchan ! 

b. Illustrations of current usage after the verbs 
cast, fall, lay, put, throw, thrust, etc., divide, 
Split, break, ete. 

agoo O. £. Chron. an. 709 Wes todzled..in tua biscop- 
scira West Seaanalond. 97: Slick/, Hom. 191 His lic..in 
pa stowe asetton be Uaticanus hatte. 1154 O. E. Chron. 
an. 1137 P 2, & dide zlle in prisun, ti] hiiafen up here castles. 
c¢1200 Srin. Coll. Hom. 21 And was his holie lichame leid 
in burieles, in be holie sepulcre. ¢1330 R. Brunxe Chron. 
lace (Rolls) 3618 Ipe barel of gold pey leid ilkon. 1390 
Gower Cou/f. 1, 106 Full ofte he heweth up so highe That 
chippes fallen in his eye. ¢1400 MAuNDEv. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 
153 Pe prestez .. hewez be body all in smale pecez. c1460 
Towneley Myst. xxvi. 413 My catyf hart wyll breke in thre. 
1491 Act 7 Hex. Vil, c. 22 Preamble, The seid John... 
caste the seid writing in the fire. 1590 SHaks. J/ids. Vin. 
i. 108 Hoared headed frosts Fall in the fresh lap of the 
crimson Rose. 159: — 1 /fex. VJ, 1, iv. 52 They suppos'd 
I could..spurne in pieces Posts of Adamant. 1697 DrypEeN 
Virg. Georg. w. 766 He..in the Billows plung'd his hoary 


Head. 1836 FonsranquE Lug. under 7 Admintst. (1837) 
III. 336 Is he put on the shelf, or cast in the lumber-room ? 
a 1868 M. J. Hiccins £ss. (1875) 118 The most judicious 


mode of putting a kicker in harness. 1876 Moztry Univ. 
Serm. vi. (1877) 142 ‘Vhis dreadful schism .. which splits 
them, as it were, in two beings. 

ce. See also zx the face of: Fack sé. 4. 

+ 31. The sense of motion or direction formerly 
gave rise to various modifications. [Cf. L. 27 with 
accus.] Obs. 

Ta. =U fon, on. 

arz2zz5 Leg. Kath. 102 Ha .. spende al pet oder in neod- 
fulle & in nakede, c¢1305 S¢. Lucy 7 in £. &. P, 101 In 
fisciciens heo hadde ispend moche del of hire gode. c 1430 
Hymns Virg. 97 Pan schal neuere myscheef in pee falle. 
1490 Caxton Encydos vi. 26 Y° grete...cryme, perpetred and 
commysed in tle persone of sychee. 1535 STEWAKT Cron. 
Scot, Il. 528 To put handis in ane crownit king. 1557 
Nortu Gueuara’s Diall Pr. 127 b/2 To caste their eyes 
onelye in that that is presente, 

b. =Agatust, towards, 

a1300 £. £. Psalter xiiii. 6 [xliv. 5] In pi name for-how 
inusrisand. a 1340 Hamrote /’sa/ter vi. 1 Forgifynge til 
him fat synnes in vs. ¢1380 Wyc.ir Hs. (1880) 198 ‘lo 
oure dettouris pat is to men pat han synned in vs. 

te. = Over. 

¢1430 Lypc. J/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 16 That noon 
enmyes have in him powere. 

+a. =Cnto, to. 

1523 Lp. Brerners Frotss. 1. xxxvi. 50 Sir Water of 
Manny .. dyd set fyre in the strete ioyninge to the castell. 
fbid, cclxxix. 417 Parte of them that had set the fyre in the 
towne. 1535 CoverDALE 2 /'sdras iii. 7 Thou appoyntedest 
death in him, and in his generacions. 

VI. Constructional uses. 

32. Expressing the relation which the action of 
a verb lias to some indirect object : forming with 
the Jatter an adverbial adjtunct to the verb, and 
oftcn entering with it into an indircct passive: e.g. 
to be believed in, to be dealt in, to be engaged in. \See 
the verbs individually.) 

a. To believe, trust, hope in, and the like. In 
OE., believe took zz with the accus., = 22/0, zero, 
towards (cf. L. credere tn Deum, etc.). 

c8zs5 Vesp. Psalter ii. 13 Eadze alle da de zetreowad in 
hine (L. confidunt in eunt), a1000 Fuliana 434 in Exeter 
Bzk., Pu in ecne god. .binne getreowdes. c1z00 Trin. Coll. 
fom. 19 He pe bileued in god. 13.. AY Adis, 7348 
Alisaunder him gan affye In his owne chivalrie. c¢ 1400 
MAUNDEV. (1839) xv. 166 In theise thinges. ther ben many 
folk that beleeven. 1553 Q. Maxy in Strype £ecc/. Alem. 
(1721) III. App. i. 3 For the special trust and affiance we 
have in you. 1753 Cuesierr. Left. (1774) IV. 6, 1 hope in 
God she will give you the will of exerting them. 

b. To partake, share, concur, engage, join, deal 
in; to consist in; to succeed, fail, increase in; to 
delight, exult, glory, joy, rejoice, triumph in; etc. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 38 3if me .. delen in his pinen. a@1300 
£. E. Psalter ix. 3, 1 sal fayne and glade in be. 1375 

3ARBOUR Lruce iv, 718 Vhai men, that will study In the craft 
of astrology. c 1585 R. Browne Ausw. Cartwright 68, I par- 
take in another inans offring. 1593 SHaks. Lucr. 77 Lo 
those two Armies that would let him goe, Rather then 
triumph in so false a foe, 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 13 
Join in my Work. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 68/1, 1 used, 
a long time ago, to trade in salt. 1795 fist. in Aun. Kee. 
5 All classes .. concurred in this determination. 1845 
5. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref 1. 185 A regular war with 
France was not to be engaged in without negotiations. _ 

ec. With trans. vb.: To czzstruct (a person) in; 
to convict, condemn, mulct in; to baffle, disappornt, 
Limit in; to spend (money, time, efc.) in. ‘To hold 
in (honour, etc.): see HoLp v. 12 f. 

a@1300 Cursor MM. 2610 In despit sco haldes me. 1382 
Wycur 2 Chron. xxxvi. 3 The king of Egipt. .condempnede 
the lond in an hundrith talentis of syluer. 1490 CAXTON 
Eneydos vii. 33 Vo haue some prynce .. for tenstructe hym 
in doctrynes and good maners. 1588 SHaxs. L. Z.L.u. 1. 
19 Spending your wit inthe praise of mine. @ 1715 Burnet 
Boon Time (1823) 11. 207 The crown had been... limited in 
the power of raising money. 1838 THiRLWALL Greece xi. 
Il. 24 The Athenians, who had been repeatedly baffled in 


IN. 


their attempts, 1893 WW. P. Covratney in Acad. 13 May 
413/1 The money expended in the improvement of the site, 


33. Expressing the relation of an adjective (often 
ppl.’ to some sphere or department to which its 
qualification is limited; 77 and its object forming 
an adverbial adjunct of the adjective; e.g. accom- 
plished, adroit, at home, complete, diligent, eager, 
eloquent, great, learned, skilled, strong, weak in; 
attacked, grieved, hurt, marked, wounded in; etc. 


1382 Wyciir 
Acts vii. 22 Moyses..was my3ty in his wordis and werkis. 
1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 76 Right connyng in 
fisike and a good fisicien. 1526 Ttxnace Malt v. 3 Blessed 
are the povre in sprete. 1557 NortH Gueuara’s Diall Pr, 
(1582) 174 a, Pirrus..was stout and hardy, valiant in armes, 
liherall in henefices, pacient in aduersitics, 1605 SHaxs. 
Macb.1v. ii. 6 Though in your state of Honor I am perfect. 
1665 Govier Occas. Neff. (1848) 294 To admire and thank him 
that is infinite in Beauty, and in goodness. 1711 ADDISON 
Sfect. No, 81 ? 2 If Rosalinda is unfortunate in her Mole, 
Nigranilla is as unhappy in a Pimple. 1833 I. Taycor 
#anat, i. 2 Ignorant in the chief article of the case. 1845 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889 I. 2 Rich in works of the historical 
class. 1884 Law Times LXXVII. 27/2 A railway com. 
pany was held liable in damages. 1895 Sookman Oct. 22 2 
Louis [XIV] was .. wanting in all the elements of true 
greatness. 

34. lxpressing the relation of asubstantive ‘csp. 
one that involves an attribute) to a certain sphere. 

¢ 1200 Oro. 5483 Pe firrste 3ife iss witt & skill Inn heofenn- 
like pingess, 1382 Wycuir Dan. i. 17 God 3aue to these 
children science and discipline in ech boke. 1513 Douctas 

Enets i. Prol. §6 Nane is, nor was. .ne 3it sal haue sic crafte 
in poetric. 1572 Caupion /fist. [re/. ix. (1632) 27 The Bar- 
barians highly honoured him forhis cunning in all languages. 
1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxv. (1700) 266 In all this Diversity 
there is no real difference. 1749 FirtDinc Tom Jones 1. x, 
He was himself a very competent judge in most kinds of 
literature. 41770 JortTin Sevm. (1771) I. iii. 46 Those who 
have skillin arts. .inwar,.inpolitics. 1830 1. Tavuor A 7gzs. 
Celsus etc. 63 Alacrity in the performance of things. 1849 
Macacray /fist, Eng. i. 1.111 The Houses .. would have 
made no formal change inthe constitution, 1859 C. BARKER 
Assoc. Prince. ii. 56 Young heginners in husiness, 1884 W. C, 
Saitu Aiddrostan 48 Let nothing shake your trust in her. 

35. Expressing the relation of number or quan- 
tity to the dimension or amount in question: e.g. 
length, breadth, depth, or the like. 

¢1275 Lay. 21995 Hit his imete in hrede fif and twenti 
fote. 1382 Wyciir 1 Arags vi. 2 The hows... hadde sexti 
cuhitis in length and twenti in hrede. 1512 Act 4 /fen. V//, 
c.1 §1 Whe said Countie is thre score and ten myle in 
lenght. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark i. (1352) 120 
Fewe in numhre. 1710 Berketey Princ. Hum. Knowl. 
Introd. § 12 A black line of an inch in length. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II]. 306 The virtues, which are also 
four in numher. 1882 W. Suarp D. G. Rossetti it, 86 
A_man six feet two inches in height. _ 

36. With a substantive (or adj.), forming an ad- 
verbialphrase e.g.incharity,induty,in honour ; 
in right; in common,in general, in especial, in 

fact, in (all) probability, in truth, in faith; in 
conclusion, in fine; in haste; in any case, in every 
way; tn (all) the world, See the sbs.; also IN- 
DEED. 

a 1300 Cursor Jf. 13402 Pai fild a cupp pan son in hast. 
1386 CHavcer Pard. Prol, 126 But herkneth lordyngesin 
conclusioun Youre likyng is that I schal telle a tale. 151 
More Rich. ///, in Grafton Chron. 1. 781 In faith man. 3 
was never so sory. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. tit 
8 In Charity, therefore, the English Church in those daies 
must he of mean repute for outward pomp. 1667 Primatt 
City & C. Build. 2 Consider .. what casualties it may in 
prohahility he subject unto. 1721 St. German's Doctor & 
Stud. 309 1f a man huy a horse..of him that inright had no 
property tohim. 1802 Mar. Epocewortu Jforal T. (1816) 
I. xii. 100 Dehts, which he could aot, in honour, delay to 
discharge. 1871 SmiLes Charac. i. (1876) 11 Every one is 
.-hound in duty, to aim at reaching the highest standard of 
character. 1881 Mrs. Watrorp Dick Netherby xiv. 162 
Not a shilling in the world. 

37. In many prepositional phrases, as 77 CASE 
of, in FAck of, in Favour of, in Front of, tn 
Honoor of, in Liev of, 72 PRESENCE of, 7 RE- 
SPECT of, 77 SPITE of, INSTEAD of; 77 REGARD Of, 40, 
77 RESPECT of, 40; 7 ORDER Zo, 72 PROPORTION (0, 
7n RELATION fo; 12 Common wth, i2 COMPANY 
with, 77 COMPARISON with, etc. See these words. 

VIL Phrases. 

38. In so far: in such measure or degree (as); 
to such extent (that). 

1596 Darrympte tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 269 Britannie 
was .. in sevin Regimentis, deuydet be the Saxonis, .. 
Jnsafar, that a certane and sure ordour of kingis coulde not 
weil he collected. 1836 H. Tavior Statesman xxxi. 232 
A man’s manners have much real and intrinsic significancy, 
nso far forth as they are the result of his individual nature 
and taste. 1896 ict 59 § 60 Hct. c. 39 § 1 (3) In so far as 
they are temporary in their duration. 

39. In that: in the fact that; in its being the 
case that; in presence, view, or consequence of 
the fact that; seeing that ; as, because. 

¢1440 Gesta Rom. tt. xxi. 399 (Add. MS.) The child is 
not apte to serve god, in that he is inparfite. 1523 Lo. 
Berners Frorss. 1. cliv. 186 The kyng of Nauerr .. ex- 
cused hymselfe honorably, in that he departed out of the 
realme of France. 1535 Coverpate Josh. xxii. 31 We 
knowe, that y* Lorde 1s amonge vs, in that ye haue not 
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trespaced agaynst the Lorde. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hex. I7/, 11. 
i. 257 Let him dye, in that he is a Fox. ¢ 1680 Beveripce 
Serm. (1729) Il. 302 In that they think they get good by 
such hearing... they are really the worse for it. 1883 Dopson 
Fielding i. 18 This is the more likely, in that Arne the 
musician ..was Fielding's contemporary at Eton. 

40. Sce also Inasmucu, Insonvcn, etc. 

In (in), avv.anda. Forms. 1-in; rinn, 3-5 
inne, 4 ynne, ine, 4-3; yn. [Common Teut.; 
OE, 71.2 = OF ris., OS., OFG. 22 (MIG. 21, fx, 
Ger, ez , Goth. 72- (in composition with vbs.), 
ON, tun (Sw. zn, Da. ind', The distinction be- 
tween adv. and pref. is clearly marked in mod.Ger. 
etn beside 22, in Scandinavian 72, 77, 7nd beside 
7,7, and in English dialects which use 77 for the 
adv., 7’ for the prep. OF. 72171 was employed only 
with verbs expressing motion, the corresponding 
form to denote rest within a place being zvze (see 
Inne), but during the ME. period the loss of the 
final vowel made the two words identical in form; 
in some texts it is doubtful whether the ¢ of zie, 
ynne is of etymological significance or not.] 

A. a/v. I. Of motion or direction. [OE zx, 
zn. 

1. Expressing motion from a point without certain 
limits to a placc within these; so as to penctrate 
or pass into a certain space; esp. into a house 
or other building (see also under Cons, Go, Pass, 
Pct,etc.). Freqnently followed by preps. indicating 
the direction, cxtent, etc. of the movcment, as 27 af, 
by, ton, through, to, under, etc.; also 72-a-doors 
(see A-Doors), 

Beowulf (Z.) 3092 Pa me xerymed was .. sid .. inn under 
cordweall. ¢893 K. Rirren Oros.1.i.§ 14 Da beah bat 
land peer eastryhte, oppe seo sz in on diet lond. ¢ 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. vii. 13 Gaftgad inn [v.7. in] purh pet nearwe 
aeat. axazg Ancr. K. 74 Hwose euer wule mei gon in. 
13. A. Alis. 349 In he cam to hire bour. ¢1400 Rom. Kose 
zoos My paleis and myn hous make I There inen may renne 
ynne openly. 1§96 Srenser /*. Q. vi. ili. 42 The groome 
went streight way in, and to his Lord Declar'd the nee 
1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 23 At our Entrance in [to Breda] 
we passed [ete], 17319 De For Crusoe u.i, In comes my 
nephew. 1722 — Col. Fack (1840 311, 1 was called in again. 
1814 Mrs. West Alicia de Lacy I\1. 215 We shall be never 
the nearer .. unless we can climb in at the..window, 1 
Barinc-Goutp Avtty clone V1. 101 Put the cob in, said he 
to the ostler. ; : 

+b. In OE. ‘poetry and prose) and in ME. 
poetry, zz often precedes the verb with which it is 


construed. Oés. 

¢ 1000 /ExFric /fom. II, 520 Be dam hunde de his hand 
eft inn aber. — Fxod. xxi. 3 Ga he ut mid swilcum 
reafe swilce he incom. — Ags. Gosp. Matt. axvi. 41 Wa- 
ciab .. pat s¢ in ne gan on costunge, ¢12z00 Trin. Coll. 
Hom. 91 Penne fe procession ut god of ierusalem and eft 
benne it in cumed, 13.. A. Als. 544 A dragon com yn 
fleon. 13.. Coerde L. 3305 They leten hem income. 6rd. 
6316 A stout Sarezyn gan in sterte. 21370 AKodt. Cicyle 52 
Let hym in come swythe faste. a 1400 S77 Pere. 1538 The 

rtere .. Lete the knyghtis in fare. ¢ 1440 [pomydon 1110 
pe rede knyght anone in rode. 

ce. Used after auxiliary verbs, as may, must, 
shall, etc., or absolutely with imperative force, 
with omission of ‘go’, ‘enter’, ‘get’, or the like 
(cf. IN v. 5). Now chiefly poet. or rhed. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 127 Duru bet mannes heafod, ze ba 
sculdro, magan in. a122§ dnc. R. 74 Ase burub widuten 
wal, ber ase uerd mej in oueral. 13.. Coer de Foe The 
Sarezynes myght neyther in ne oute. 0 Ayend, 232 Pet 
hy ne moje na3t in. 1590 SuaKs, Com. £97. v. i. 37 This is 
some Priorie, in, or we are spoyl'd. 1595 — JoAn t. i. 171 
In at the window, or else ore the hatch. 1627 SANDERSON 
Serm. (1681) 1. 284 Unless God kept him hack, he must on, 
and he must in, and he must in deep. 1668 Davesxant 
Man's the Master 1. i, Sure, this is Isabella's chamber; 
the door is open! I'll in, and take my leave of her. 1821 
Byron Sardan. 1. i. 601 Let's in, 1857 Tsottore Sar. 
chester T. 1. v. 62, I see that there are three trains in and 
three out every Sabhath. . ; é 

da. Imperatively =‘ take in’. Also 77 with. 

1708 Motreux Raédelais ww. xviii. (1737) 76 He cry'd, in 
with your Top-sails. 1857 Jferc. Marine Mag. (1858) V. 1 
In jib and main course. 

2. Phrase. Day 71, day out: as each day comes 
in or begins, and goes out or closes; continually. 


So with week, year, etc. 

1839 Loner. Village Blacksmith iii, Week in, week out, 
from morn till night. 1884 Miss WitKins in Harfer's 
Vag. July 303/2 Sitting and sewing as she cid day in and 


day out. ; : if i 

3. Expressing motion in the direction of some 
central point ; hence, position attained by (or as by) 
coming, bending, or pressing in; in proximity, 
within reach of, or near to some point or limit 
specified or implied; into or in close quarters. 

1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3781/4 Goes a little in with his Ancles, 
1709-10 Tatler (J.), They [fencers} are in with you, if you 
offer to fall hack without keeping your guard. 1812 Sfort- 
ing Mag. XX XIX. 24 Crih always was in and fighting with 
him. 1872 Brack Adv. Phevton (1878) 532 The swans were 
sailing close in hy the reeds. 1888 R. Haccarp Marwa's 
Revenge iv, Ahout five yards in, it (the path] took a turn. 
1898 To-Day 5 Nov. 4/2 When you have a man ‘fighting in’, 
there is no possible time to use anything hut your hands. 

4. Into the bargain; in addition (to the legal 
amount); over and above, besides; as in to ge¢, 
give, throw in: see the verbs. 


IN. 


1634 Massincer Very Woman wi, i, He will not yield 
above a peck of oysters: If I can get a quart of wine in 
too, you are gone, Sir. 1718 Free-thinker No. 281 ‘T'o 
these [exquisite Faces] he threw me in Three Songs. 18: 
Dickens S&. Boz 116 (Hoppe) And so you have the fight in 
gratis. 1864 Throw in (see Ixsxeap 54,). 1886 [see Give sg f} 

ITI. Of position. 

5. Within a certain space; esp. inside a house or 
other enclosed place, inside the usual place of 
abode, shelter, or safety. 

In early ME. use chiefly northern, the southern word 
being orig. Inse. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 14737 Ne wald he neuer o paim blin, 
Till all war vte bat par was in. ¢1475 Rauf Corlzear 94 
Vndothe dure beliue ! Dame, art thow in? 1719 be For 
Crusoe 1. i, Our ship rid forecastle in. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone L. § 287 To come kome with her cargo in. 1805 
Cotutincwoop 6 Oct. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) VII. 8: note, 
I] think at 5, or at 4, the Boats will be better in. .Wod. 
Is Mr. A. in? He isnot in at present. Do you know when 
I shall find him in? 

b. On the insidc, within. 
inside. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 5615 An esscen kyst sco did be wroghit, 
Did pik it sua, wit-oule and in (Gott. widuten and inne; 
Trin, wipoute & ynne} 1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr... iii.g7 Man, 
how dearely euer parted, How much in hauing, or without, 
or in, Cannot make boast to haue that which he hath. 
¢ 1860 II. StuaRT Seaman's Catech. 22 Reeve it from in out 
through the quarter block. 1873 Tristram Moab Ul 43 
A sheepskin coat with the woolly side in. 

6. In various special senses. 

In some of these the adverbial use may have arisen from 
the prep. hy ellipse of a substantive; in others the verb /o 
be takes the place of one implying motion. Hence 7m may 
be used in almost any sense arising from verhal comhina- 
tions, and only the more common ones are illustrated here. 

a. In prison, in confinement. 

1597 Suaks. 2 /fen. [V,v. v. 40 Thy Dol «is in hase Dur- 
ance, and contagious prision.. Dol isin. 1877 Five Wears 
Penal Servit. i. 147 It is the etiquette among prisoners 
never to ask a man what he is in for. The badge upon his 
left arm gives his sentence. 

+ b. Engaged, involved, entangled in (an action, 
esp. an unlawful one). Ods. 

1588 SHaks. ZL. LZ. L. wv. iii. 20, I would not care a pin, if 
the other three were in. 1602 Marston Ant, 4 Ale. iv. 
Wks. 1856 I. 4y, I shall nere ha done when I am in, Tis 
harder for me end, than to begin. 1607 Tovrneur Av. 
Trag. v. iii, And now, my l.ord, since we are in for ever. 
1623 Massixcer Dk. Milan 11. ad. fin., All my plots Turn 
back upon myself: hut Iam in, And must go on. 

ce. Of a statesman or pol.tical party: In office, 
in power. 

1605 Suaks. Lear vy, iii. 15 Talke of Court newes .. Who 
looses, and who wins; who's in, who's out. 1678 Ear or 
ARRAN in Lauderdale Papers (1885) I11. 102 Some people 
.. because they are not In themselves, .. must fal] upon ine. 
1728 Younc Love Fame. 214 Against reason. .'tis equal sin 
To boast of merely heing out or in. 1801 H. Swinsurne in 
Cris. Europe Last Cent. (1841) I. 303 We are ina strange 
situation, half a ministry in, and half another out. 1880 
Daily Tel. 22 Sept., Incorrigible revolutionists, who must 
attack a Minister because he is ‘ in‘. 

d. Of a player or a side in a game: In posses- 
sion of the field, etc.; having the tum or right to 
play. Cf. INNINGs. 

1770 J. Love Cricket 24 The two last Champions even now 
are in. 1874 J. D. HWeatu Croguet-Player 69 Instructions 
to the player who is ‘in’. 1884 Lillywhtte's Cricket Aun. 
ss He scored 33 out of 35 made while he was in. 

e. In legal possession of (an estate). 

1818 Crutse Digest (ed. 2) II]. 350 Where the heir takes 
any thing which inight have vested in the ancestor, the heir 
should be in by descent. : 

f. Of a ship's sails: Taken in, furled. 

1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789), [n, the state of any 
of a ship's sails, when they are furled or stowed. : 

g. Of fire or light: Buming, lighted. Chiefly 
with certain verbs, e.g. fo keep in; to blow in, the 
reverse of fo blow out. 

1662 Sir S. Tuxe Adv. Five fours v.i. in Hazl. Dodsicy 
XV. 287 (Pedro .. lets the candle fall .. Diego takes up the 
candle.) Here's a fair trial for your maiden freain ! Flora, 
blow't in again. .(Flora hlows the candle in). 1711 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 72 2» 7 They observe the law..which orders the 
Fire to he always kept in. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L.§ 247 
This evening's tide we worked with links, and it began to 
hlow so fresh that we had much ado to keep them in. 1883 
L'poot Daily Post 28 Dec. 5/3 By 3 o'clock the electric 
lights were in, as though it were in the evening. 1889 Pad/ 
Mali G. 2 Dec. 3/1 One has to think seriously hefore hlow- 
ing in a furnace whether the price will be maintained long 
enough to leave him a profit. 1893 Axzosy Jan. 23 We..sat 
round the..fire, which we kept in more for the sake of cheer- 
fulness than warmth. ; 

h. Of a train, coach, steamer, mail, etc.: Come 
in, arrived. 

1870 Mtss Brtwpcsuan RF. Lynne I. xv. 249 The 7.30 train 
would be in. . : 

i. In the market; in season; in fashion. 

1687 [see In anv OuT 1b}. 1851 Maynew Lond. Labour 
1.85 During July cherries are in as well as raspberries. 
1891 Daily News 24 Oct. 5/4 Savoys are in. 

TIT. Contextual uses. 

7. With verbs, besides the senses 1-5, above, 
zz has many contextual and idiomatic uses; e.g. 
expressing irruption, as in break, burst, strtke 
72; penetration, as in d1e772, cut, force, rubin; en- 
closing, snrrounding, or covering, as in dzz/d, cover, 
fence, hem, roof, wall in; acceding, yielding, as in 
come, fall, give in. See the verbs. 


From in, from the 


Is 


IV. Phrases, etc. 

8. In for. [Cf. 6b.] 

a. + (a) Involved or engaged zz some business 
or occupation for a specified time. (6) Involved 
in some coming event, etc. from which no escape 
is possible; finally committed or destined to do or 


suffer something. 

1599 Broughton's Lett. viii. 26 Herein. .you are in for all 
day..it is your element. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 
37 We are in for a month at this rate of speaking. 1773 
Gotosm, Stoops to Cong.1v, 1 was in for a list of blunders. 
1835 Fraser's Mag. XI. 21 We are in for a speech. 1889 
Repent. P. Wentworth I, xiv. 285 We are in for a pretty 
severe storm. a . 

b. esp. in phrase zx for it: Committed to a 
course of actiou; also, certain to meet with punish- 


ment or something unpleasant. 

1698 Farquuar Love and a Bottle m. i, Uve thrown my 
cast, and am fairly in for't. But an't I an impudent dog? 
¢1730 Burt Lett. N. Scot/. (1818) I. 91 As I am in for't I 
must now proceed. 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela II. 99, lam 
in for it now, over Head and Ears, I doubt, and can't help 
loving him, 1855 Kincstey Plays & Puritt. 145 Raleigh 
finds himself ‘in for it’, and takes the island out of hand 
in the most masterly fashion. 1864 Sata in Daily Ted. 
26 Feb., When. .the representative receives a lady’s card.. 
He knows that he is in for it..he has to exhibit the lions of 
the Capitol. : : 

c. In the competition or race for some prize or 
thing to be gained. Cf. Go in for: Go v. 82. 

1850 Scoressy Cheever’s Whaleman’s Adv, xiii. (1859) 
182 Though not myself .. in for any share of the profits. 
Mod. Several good men are in for the librarianship. He is 
in for Moderations at Oxford. 

d. In for a penny, iu for a pound: see PENNY. 

9. In with. 

a. In agreement with; on friendly terms with. 


To keep in with: see KEEP v. 

@ 1677 Manton in Spurgeon 7veas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 98 
A godly-wise man is careful to keep in with God. 1682 
Bunyan Holy War (Cassell) 115 They knew that .. against 
him they had been in with Diabolus. 1692 Butstroor in 
15th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 11. 21 He was a haughty 
proud man, in with King Charles the Second. 1714 Swirt 
Pres. St. Aff. Wks. 1778 VI. 10x Those who pretended 
wholly to be in with the principles upon which her Majesty 
and her newservants proceeded. a1875 W. Arnot Anchor 
of Soul (1876) 72 When 1 am no longer in with my destroyer, 
I have the Omnipotent on my side. 

b. Mant. Close in to, uear (the land). 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4422/7 \t proving close and dirty 
Weather, .. we could not venture in with Land. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. xii. 275 We kept plying on and off the 
whole night, intending to keep well in with the land. 1800 
Sin M. Hunter Fraud. (1894) 159 We sailed close in with 
the island. 

+e. Atclose quarters with; even with, rare}, 

1742 Ricnarpson Pamela 111.335, I can’t say, but you're 
in with me now. .. Ay, by my Soul, you have nabbed me 
cleverly. . - 

ad. 70 come in with (see ComE 59u); fo fallin 
with (sce FALL v. go). 

10. See IN ANb IN, IN anD Out. 

V. Combinations. 

11. Participles and vbl. sbs., nouns of action, and 
agent-nouns, from verbs qualified by iv, are formed 
by prefixing zz-, when used as adjs. or sbs. The 
number of these is practically unlimited. See Ix- 


pref. 


a. With pres. pple., as in-abiaing, that abides in ; 
so in-curling, in-flying, etc. Also INBURNING, IN- 
BURSTING, INCOMING, etc., etc. 

1889 J. SmitH Fellowship i. (1891) 26 The inabiding and 
inworking Christ. 1894 G. Ecerton A’eynotes 66 Like the 
wave-note of the in-curling sea in the Mediterranean. 1894 
Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 46/1 We lay .. in the bottom of the 
boat and. .waited for the in-flying game. ; 

b. With Za. pple., as 2-burnt, that is burnt in; 
so i72-built, in-moulded, in-set, etc. Also INBLOWN, 
InBowED, INGROWN, INPOURED, etc. 

17.. Christmas Ba'ing in Skinner Misc. Poet. (1809) 127 
(Jam.) In came the insett Dominie Just riftin frae his dinner, 
1848 A. H. tr. kichter's Levana 1. ii. § 7 An Indian slave, 
who wanders about with the inburnt stamps of his various 
masters. 1856 R.A. VAUGHAN Alystics (1860) I. 271 A man 
of true self-abandonment must be un-built from the creature, 
in-built with Christ. 1896 /¥estw, Gaz. 23 Apr. 8/1 Coffins 
..made of heavy plate-glass, the sides and top being 
strengthened by an in-moulded network of wire. . 

e. With vl. sb., as ‘n-abiding, au abiding in; so 
in-flashing, etc. Also INBEAMING, INBRINGING, 
ctc., etc. 

1850 W. Anoerson Regener. (1871) 205 That there be a 
continuance of that inflashing of the truth into the .. soul. 
1889 J. SmitH /e/lowship (1891) 126 You enjoy the in- 
abiding of the mind of God. 

d. With noun of action, as InBurRst, INcast, IN- 
COME, INPoUR, etc., q.v. 

e. With agent-notin, as INBRINGER, INCOMER, 
etc., q.v. 


12. With sbs. Usually opposed to ouf-. (Cf. 


Ix a@., which differs from this only in being written 
detached.) 

a. That is, lives, lies, or remains zz, or within 
(some understood place); internal: usually op- 
posed to a person or thing which is oz¢ or external; 


as ivn-brother, a resident brother of a fraternity 
VoL. V. 
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or guild; i-n-burgess, a burgess resident in the 
burgh; itn-case, a case of an iu-patient; i-n- 
company, a compauy employed at home or at 
headquarters; in-patient, a patient who remaius 
iu a hospital while under medical treatment, as 
distinguished from an out-patient who comes daily, 
or from time to time, to be attended to; itn-pen- 
sioner, a pensioner resident iu a charitable iustitu- 


tion. 

1644 WS. Ace. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., Receiued .. 
when he was admitted an *inbrother. 1479 Burgh Rec. 
Aberdeen (Spalding Ciub) I. 37 Of ali otheris, outeburges 
and *inburgessis and indwellaris havand chavmer or house, 
a penny. 1741 in Gross Gild Merch. (1890) I. 200 The 
Foreign Burgesses and the Inn-Burgesses.. Those admitted 
by the Council or by the Mayor are called Inn-Burgesses 
by Copy of Court Roll. 1892 Daily News 13 July 5/5 A 
een fight ' has contributed a further contingent of ‘*in- 
cases’ to the local hospitals. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
§ 1c1 The out-company not to return home till the *in-com- 
pany is carried out to relieve them. 1760 More in PAi?/. 
Trans. LI. 938 Thinking, that if he was admitted an *in- 
patient at the hospital, he should be more likely to obtain 
acure. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 693 Four of these 
were also inpatients of the hospital. 1 Darly News 
12 Sept. 5/3 It would be very unfair to take the Hospital 
away from the *in-pensioners. 

b. That is in office or power, as in-party (cf. 


quot. 1817 in INna@.). 

a 1860 WHATELY Comn.-fl. Bk. (1864) 172 An out-party 
will generally have more zeal..among its members, than an 
in-party. ; 

ce. Inside a person; inside the body; internal ; 
as in-evidence, intemal evidence ; + itn-muscle, 
an internal muscle ; in-parts, intemal parts of the 
body (cf. quot. 1599 in IN a@.). Also INMEAT. 

¢ 1611 CHAPMAN //yad v. 76 The region About the bladder, 
underneath th’ in-muscles and the bone. a@1629 T. GorF 
Three Trag. (1656) 208 This hand shall rip her breast, And 
search her inparts, but I'll find it out, 1662 STILLINGFL. 
Orig. Sacr. u. viiis § 4 The in-evidence which is so much 
spoken of as an ingredient of the nature of faith. 

d. Situated within limits, or nearer to the ccntre, 
or point of reference, as IN-FIELD, INLAND, IN- 
PARISH, IN-sHoRE. e. In various other compounds, 
which see in their places. 

18. Parasynthetic derivatives from sbs. forming 
adjs., as i7-dacked, having the back bent inwards. 
So IN-KNEED, IN-TOED. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. XX XVIII. 33 The in-back'd 
slave, Who, laid face upward, hews the black stone down. 

14. With verbs: see IN- prefix}. 

15. With adverbs and prepositions; as Iv- 
ABOUT, IN-BETWEEN. 

In, @. [In adv. used attrib., or as positive of 
INNER, IxmMost.] That is in; that lies, remains, 
lives, is situated, or is used in or within ; internal. 
(In most cases it is more usual to hyphen 77 to 


the sb.: see In adv. 12.) 

1599 CHapuan f/m. days Myrth Plays 1873 1. 76 All 
their in parts then fit to serue pesants or make curdes for 
dawes. 1615 Charman Odyss. Vv. 305 Up he rose, put on His 
in and out weed. 1681 W. Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 
734 You made it out re in and home proofs. 1693 Axsw. 
‘Just Measures’ 5 \What’s this but to say we may have 
one sort of Power to Govern the out Part, and another to 
guide the in? 1817 Coppetr Po/. Reg. XXXII. 62 The out 
party proposed to pass a law[etc.} ‘The in party said that 
such a law was unnecessary. 1818 /b/d. XXX111. 469 To 
Suppose ..that the out part of ‘the regiment ° would be dis- 
posed to callthein part of ‘the regiment’ to account. 1836 
Soutury Left. (1856) LV. 464 Twenty-nine little volumes.. 
with one duke’s arnis on the outside, and another .. on the 
in. 1876 Mrs. Wuitney Sights & /us. xxiv. 238 The out- 
side and the in of a thing. 

In, sd. [f. IN adv.) 

1. f/. a. In politics; The party which is in office 
(see IN adv. 6c), usu. in phrase (the) zs and outs. 

1764 Cursterr. Lett. (1792) 1V.ccclxxix. 201, I believe that 
there will be something patched up between the és and the 
outs. 1774 H. Swinpurne in Crts. Europe Last Cent. (1841) 
1. 16 What an epoch for ministers, both ins and outs! 1823 
BYRON Juan xi. xxiv, Juan stood well both with Ins and 
Outs. 1884 Spurceon in Pall Mat/ G. 19 June 11/1 Every- 
thing the Ins do the Outs denounce, eeed then the moment 
this denunciation has done its work, the Outs take the place 
of the Ins, and are ahused in their turn, not because they 
are wrong, but because they are in. 

b. In games: The side whose turn it is to play 


(see IN adv. 6d). 

1862 J. F. Campsetr Pop. Tales W. Highlands IV. 37 note, 
The circle within which the ‘ins’ stand at the game of 
rounders, 1891 Darly News 4 Aug. 4 In an ocean-going 
steamship. .a bali in the rigging or in the air funnels is the 
fortune of the ins. 

2. Ins and outs. a. Windings or turnings in 
and out, devious or tortuotis ttirns to and fro in a 
road, a course of action, etc.; sinuous ramifications, 

21670 Hacker Adbp. Wiliams 1. (1692) 152 Follow their 
Whimsies and their In and Outs at the Consulto, when the 
Prince was among them. 1809 Makin Gil Blas vu. vi, 
Laura..required from me a faithful and true narrative of all 
my pros and cons, my ins and outs, since that. .separation 
of ours. 21845 Hoop Laying doun the Law ii, A cele- 
brated judge, too prone to tarry To hesitate on devious ins 
and outs. 1862 SaLa Seven Sous M11. v. 83 The labour of 
following the ins and outs of the close-clustered carriages. 
1878 R. H. Hutton Scott ii. 27 Keen appreciation of the 
ins and outs of legal method. 1889 Botprewoop Robbery 


IN. 


under Arms xxii, He knew the ins and outs of the road 
better than any of us. 

‘In (in),v. Also 5-9 inn, 6-7 inne. [The OE. 
imnian, geinnian, appear to attach themselves in 
part directly to the adv. zzz, IN, partly to be more 
Immediately associated with the derivative, Inn 
sé. In mod. use we distinguish IN v. from INN 
v.in accordance with their sense, but the formal 
distiuction fails in the inflected forms zzned, inning, 
and, in ME., even in the present forms 2272-¢7, in- 
est, tnn-eth, inne; in some uses, also, it is possible 
that both notions were present. Cf. OIG. zam62, 
from the adv. 27272.] 

1. trans, To give or put in (ods.); to take in, 
include, inclose ; esf. to take in, inclose or reclaim 
(waste or unprofitable land). Now adza/. 

11.. Codex Exon.1 He hefd geinnod bet zr zeutod wes. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 367 Aluredus inned Lon- 
doun first and Colwulfus deel to his owne kyngdom. 1529 
More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 278/1 The landes Inned by dyuers 
owners in the Isle of tenate. 1543-4 Act 35 Hen. V///, 
c. 9 Wappinge Marshe .. beyng longe tyme surrounded 
and over flowen wt water was recovered and ynned by the 
saide Cornelys [Wanderdelf]. 1sgz Bacon Odserv. Libe/ in 
Kesuscttatio (1661) 113 Wast, and unprofitable Ground 
Inned, Reclaimed, and Improved. 1640 Somner Antig. 
Canter. a8 Appledore mershes were inned in his time. 
1852 Humber Conserv. Act 2038 Any part of the shores .. 
shall be inned, gained, or reclaimed from the water. 1875 
Paris Sussex Gloss. s.v., 1 inned that piece of land from 
the common, 

2. To gather (grain, hay, or other produce) 
into the barn, stackyard, etc. ; to harvest or house. 

¢1407 Hoccteve Bal. & Chanceon to H. Somer 29 Haasteth 
our heruest as soone as yee may.. Were our seed Inned wel 
we mighten pleye. 1496 Dives & Paup. (W.de W.) x. viii. 
383/1 Vhou shalt tylie and other shall in that thou tyllest. 
1525 Lo. Berners Froiss. II. xxii. 55 Then he taryed tyll 
they had fined all their corne and vyntage. 1601 HoLtanp 
Pliny \. 562 They make greater hast to cut it [Barley] 
downe, and to inne it. @1605 MontcomERir. Poems xlvili, 
240 Notwithstanding all wes ind and bair. 1676 T. CLark 
in Hubbard Narrative (1865) I]. 139 note, To fight the 
Enemie out of our Borders, that our English Corn may be 
inned in. 1743 Lond. 4 Country Brew. ww. (ed. 2) 253 When 
Barley is inn'd wet, it will heat or burn in the Mow. 1821 
Blackw, Mag. VIII. 428 October either rots, or inns the 
stuff. 1847 Yait's May. X1V. 842 The brownie had inned 
the corn and threshed it. 

b. ‘Yo harvest (a field). Now ocad. 

1646 in Picton L’pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I, 234 From the 
tyme of seedeing till the towne feild be inned. 

3. To get in, gather in, collect. (Partly ¢ravzs/. 
from 2.) 

1615 E. S. Britain's Buss in Arb. Garner 111. 647 The 
same [money] is clearly inned again, together with all 
other charges. 1655 Futter Ch, Hist. x. iii. § 13 The 
profits of two former years, which the knight inned at his 
own cost. a1z700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Fat, the last 
landed, inned or stowed of any sort of Merchandize. 

+4. To take in mentally, comprehend. rare—?. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne 11. iv. (1632) 201 He hath assuredly 
understood and inned the very imagination, and the true 
conceit of the Author. — ; 

+ 5. intr. To go in, to enter; in 17th c. to make 
a begiuning, to begin. Ofs. 

(The OE. instance is a late variant reading ; it has app. no 
historical connexion with the 17th c. use.) 

K. AEcrreD Boeth, xxii. § 1 (Bodley MS. @ 1200), He [se 
lececreft) bid swide biter on mude..ac he werodad syddan 
he innad, & bid lide on Sam innode [Cotton ALS. a 1000, ac 
he weredad siédan he innan bid, & swide lide on dem 
innode}. 1633 P. Fretcuer Purple /s/. 1. i, The warmer 
Sun the golden Bull outran And with the Twins made haste 
to inne and play. 1639 J. CLarkE arzmio/. 13 We inne 
diversely, but end alike. : 

| In (in). I. The Latin preposition 27, (with the 
ablative case) ‘in’, (with accusative) ‘ into ’, enters 
into a number of phrases, chiefly of legal, logical, 
philosophical, or ecclesiastical origin, now or for- 
merly current in English, of which the chief are 


given below. : 

In early use, the 7 seems occasionally to have been taken 
as the English preposition, and is thus found printed in 
roman type, while the rest of the phrase is in italics. 

1, in ca‘pite, in chief (see CHIEF sé. 12), holding 
directly from the crown. 

[1275 in Rot. Hundred, (1812) dijb, Jurati dicunt quod 
civitas London. ..tenetur in capite dedomino Rege.] @1558 
Stauxrorp Avuges Prerog. i. (1567) 6a, It extendes to any 
landes .. whether they be holden of the king in capite or 
not. 1593 SHaks. 2 Hen. VJ, iv. vii. 12g Men shali hold 
of mee in Capite. 1767 Brackstone Com. 11. 60 All 
tenures being thus derived .. from the king, those that held 
immediately under him .. were called his tenants in capite, 
or _in chief. 

2. in exte'nso, at full length. 

1826 Congress Debates I. 11. 1767 It might not suit the 
views of the Government, to give, :7 e.rfenso, the instructions 
given to our Ministers. 1855 THackEray Aeweomes II, xx. 
196 The evening papers gave Rowland’s address, (” extenso. 
Mod. The speech will be published ix e-x/enso. 

3. in extre-mis, in the last agonies, at the very 


point of death. 

a1530 R. Pace Let, fo Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 
I. 199 Mr. Dean off Paulis hath lyen continually synst 
Thursdaye iz exfremis and is not yitt dedde, 1646 Evetyn 
Diary (1850) 1. 230 An Irish Friar .. confessing him .. and 
other ceremonies used 2 extremis. 1764 G. W1LLIAMs in 
J. H. Jesse G. Selwyn & Contemp, (1843) I. 321 The Master 
of the Rolls.. tumbled out of his chair last Sunday at 
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church, and is, they say, éa extremtis. 1840 Barna /ngol. 
Leg. Lady Rohesia, His lady was in extremis. 

4. in fo'rma pauperis, in the form or guise of 
a poor person (exempted from liability to pay the 
costs of an action: see PAUPER 5b.); hence, in a 
humble or abject manner. 

15932 GREENE Quip Upst. Courticr Ejb, The poore man 
that.. pleads in /orvma pauperis. 1605 SYLVESTER Du 
Bartas . Law Ded. to Ld. Chauncelor, Ie is compell'd, 
in forma pauperis, Yo Plead. 1641 Spiritual Courts in 
Harl, Mise. (Malh.) IV. 420 Many of them were i fornad 
pauperis. 1711 STEELE in Sfect, No. 78 P to We have 
been oppressed so many Years, that we can appear no other 
way, but in forma fauperts. 1883 Wharton's Law Dict. 
(ed. 7) 409/1 A person admitted to sue a forma pauperis 
is not entitled to costs from the opposite party, unless by 
order of the Court or a judge. 

5. in infinitum, to infinity, without end (cf. 
AD INFINITUM). 

1564 Grinvar Fun. Serm. Emp. Ferdinand in Rent. (1843) 
4 And so in infinitum, until all years and days be clean 

ast and expired. 1674 Boytr “£-xrcell. Theol. w. iii. 146 
Zach of these parts is divisible .. into other corporeal parts. 
lesser and lesser, im infinitum. 1990 Reiw Let. to F. 
Gregory Wks. (1846) 86/1 Diminish the tine, i in/inétreot, 
and the effect of a centripetal force is diminished i in/in- 
tlio, 


6. in li‘mine, on the threshold, at the very 
outset. 

1804 Edin. Rev. July 297 One objection, in limine, we 
feel ourselves called upon to make. 189. S. Leatues 
Vestim. Earlier Proph. Writ, 7 Vhe supposition of super- 
natural teaching, which is si désmine rejected by the critics. 

7. in lo‘co, in place of ; esp. in loco pare ntis, 
in the place or position of a parent. 

1710 New Hampshire [rov, Papers (1869) Ill. 434 
George Jaffrey was this day elected..a Representative i 
foco Mark Hunkin. [1785 Lp. TYuurtow in W. Brown 
Chancery Cases (1820) I. 426 A provision. .made directly, 

or asa portion hy a parent or person doco pareutis.| 1838 
Congress Debates 1V. 1. 1335, | now stand to them, ev loco 
parentis, in the place ofa father. 1854 Tuackeray .Veww- 
comes 1. xvi.is7, | stood towards hiin in loco parentis; 
because he was as a child to me. 

8. in me‘dias re’s, into the midst of affairs, into 
the niiddle of a narrative. 

1786 Han. Mort Bas Bleu 33 But be as epic as I please, 
And plunge at once in medias res. 1819 Byron Don Fuan 
1. vi. 1883 Back Yolande 1. xiii. 253 For good or ill, she 
determined to plunge sm medias res. 

8. in memo-riam, to the mcmory of, in memory 
of. Common as the commencement of an epitaph 
or commemorative inscription. Hence, after the 
title of Tennyson's poem, used as sd. =A memorial 
poem or writing. 

1850 Trnnyson (¢7f/e) In Memoriam A. H. H. Ohiit 
MDCCCXXXU. «1895 Darly News 19 Oct. 6/1 The in memo- 
Hes of a bereavement, a breviary of a sorrowing parenit’s 
ove. 

10. in nn‘bibns, in the clouds; not yet settled 
or decided ; also, incapable of being carried out. 

1883 Basincton Commandm. To Gentl. Glamorgan, Both 
the fee and freehold of the Church is in suspence, and 7 
nubtbus. 1624-5 J. CuaAMBERLAIN in Crt. §& Limes Fas. 1 
(1848) II. 506 The French inatch is still i audibus, and 
few or none know yet what to judge of it. 1717-18 Eyre 
in Gilbert Cases in Law ¢ Equity (1760) 266 It would 
Occasion great Delay, should the Plaintiff be put to take 
out a new Writ, whilst the Business is thus t Nudibas. 
1848 THackeray Van, F. |xvi, ‘Bah’, said the otber, 
‘the concert is a concert ‘2 nudbibus'. 

11. in pa‘rtibns (infidelium), in the regions of 
infidels; in countries inhabited by unbelievers. In 
R. C. Ch. describing a titular bishop in an un- 
civilized or a heretical country: see BisHop I b. 

1687 in Ellis Org. Lett. Ser.1. 1V. 314 The King having 
.. recommended Father Phillip Ellis, Dr. Gifford, and Dr. 
Smith, to be Bishops sa partibus. 1787 Becxrorp /taly 
(1834) Il. xiv. 73 He is become Archbishop, is partibus. 
3885 Catholic Dict. (ed. 3) 88/2 Bishops : fartibus can 
attend general councils. : : 

12. in perpe'tuum, in perpetuity, to all time, for 
ever. 

1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. B&. iii. § 239 If Lands or Tene- 
ments bee devised by Will, unto a man and his Assignees, 
In perpetuum, 1807 Edin. Rev. July 362 We ought not 
to annex, in perpetuunt, to the office of cabinet-minister, 
one or two bundred more of close boroughs. 

13. in pontifica‘libns, in pontificals, in the pro- 
per vestments of a pope, cardinal, archbishop, etc. 

1494 Fasyan Chrou, vi. 607 The deane and the chanons of 
Paulys, with whom also in pontificalibus came the arche- 
bysshop of Caunterbury. 1577-87 Hotinsuep Chron. III. 
892/2 The cardinall .. sat in pontificalibus vnder his cloth 
of estate. 1679 Lutrrety Brief Rel, (1857) I. 29 At night 
were several bonefires, and particularly a very great one at 
Temple gate, where was a pope hurnt in pontificalibus. 
1788 H. WarpoLte Remin. iv. in Lett, 1857 1. p. cxii, He 
offered to proclaim the Pretender at Charing Cross in pon- 
tificalihus. . . ; 

b. Also i his, thetr, etc. pontificalibus: see 
PONTIFICALIBUS. 

14. in pro‘pria perso‘na, ‘in proper person’, 
in his (her, etc.) own person. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ui. vii. 113 He Knight-Errant, 
if he steale in propria persona, is Uncalendred for ever. 
19762 SmMottettT Sir L. Greaves xvi. (£793) Il. 85 Believing he 
was the devil sa propria persona, 1817 Byron Let. to 
Moore 28 Jan. in Moore Leéf. etc. (1830) Il. 72 Marianna 
S**, in propria persona .. without a single word seizes her 
said sister-in-law by the hair, 1838 Lytton Pelham ILL. 
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xvii. 280 As they have never beheld me before, it would 
very little matter if I went in profrid persond, i 

15. in si‘tn, in its (original) place; in position. 

1817 Edin. Rev. Mar. 180 Granite and clay slate are those 
[rocks] alone which appear im situ. 1845 J. C. ATKINSON 
in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club U1, No. 13. 134 We shall find it 
tn sttu close hy. 1894 Nation (N. Y.) 31 May 405/1 What 
actually remains /# seu is tbe walls of the foundations, 

16. in statu quo’ (ante, prins, or unne), in the 
same state (as formerly or now). 

1602 W. Watson Decacordon 174 The seculars are hut in 
statu guo prius, and cannot be in a worse then they are in 
at this present. c1645 Howete Lett. (1650) II. xlvii. 60 
In stata guo nunc 1 am grown useless and good for nothing. 
1687 .Vew Eug. Hist. §& Gen. Reg. (1850) 1V. 222 Matters 
will never be againe sa Statu guo here. 1688 T. TRAMALL 
in //atton Corr. (Camden) I1. 98 Things were put in statu 
quo, only M'. Charnock was left out. 1727 Lapy M. W. 
Monracu Let. to Lady {Kéich} 17 June, However, my face 
is still dv statu guo. 1817 Byron Let. to Murvay 2 Apr. in 
Moore Léfe (1830) Il. 94 Of course I had the box remitted 
in statu quo, ; 

7. in terro‘rem, as a warning, in order to ter- 
rify or deter others. 

1612 J. CHAMBERLAIN in Crt. & Times Fas. 1 (1848) 1. 213 
Most men believe .. that only it was done ém ferrorent. 
1971 Smotcett //umph. Cl. To Dr. Lewis, 2 June, Vhis 
{the pillory] is so far from heing accounted a punishment 
in terrorem, that it will probably make his fortune. 1845 
M. Partison £ss. (1889) I. 18 Exbibited ia tervorem to 
the assembly. 

attrib, 1799 Wasuincton Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 153 If 
the augmented force was not intended as an im terroremt 
measure the delay in Kecruiting it is unaccountable. 

18. in to'to, as a whole, absolutely, completely, 
without exception. 

{a 1639 Wotton Surv. Educ. in Relig. (2654) 293 Always 
I except Prodigious Forms, and meer natural Impotencies, 
which are unmanageable / toto Genere.| 1798 Wasiinc- 
ton Lett. Writ. ae SOL: 135 It was impossible to comply 
with them, and difficult to discriminate, for which reasons 
it was deemed best to reject them és fofo. 1858 GREENER 
Gunnery 357 Many writers condemn 7 tofo the Minié 
principle and its cup. 1893 StEvENsoN Caériona 32, | de- 
Cline i fofo to hear more of it. — 

19. in tra‘nsitn, in passing, on the way. 

16a0 Relig. Wottou. (1654) 334, 1 bad, én transit, con- 
ferred with him your Christian ends. 1665 Sour Sev. at 
Court 23 They only please and affect the mind im Jransitu. 
1787 Grose in Durnford & East Rep. 12794) Il. 76 The 
consignor may seize the goods ém transitu, if the consignee 
become insolvent hefore the delivery of them. 1882 Lv. 
Secporne in Law Rep. 7 App. Cas. 576 But for the indorse- 
inent..the right of stoppage in tansitu would have been 
well exercised. , 

20. in va‘eno, in a vacuum or empty space. 

1660 Evetyn Diary 11872) 1. 364 Various experiments 
vacuo, 1716 Cutynxe Dhilos. Princ. Relig. \. 114 Supposing 
a body moving fz vacuo. 1812 Sin H. Davy Chem. hilos. 
£38 A wire of platina may be preserved in a state of intense 
ignition i vacuo. ; : 

21. In many other phrases : ¢.g. 1 abstracclo, in 
the ABSTRACT (a. 5); 22 articulo mo'rtis, in the 
article of death .cf. ARTICLE 2 b); at the point, or 
in the instant of death ; 7 da°nco, on the bench (see 
Banco); 7 ca*mera, in (a judge’s) private room, 
not in open court (see CAMERA 1 b) ; 272 calhedra, 
in the chair of office, in the seat of authority: see 
CATHEDRA 2; 772 Commendam : see COMMENDAM 1; 
in concre'lo, in the CONCRETE (a. 5); ¢7 del¢cris, in 
favour, in affection; z deporsito, in deposit (see 
Deposit s6. 2 and Depositum); 72 dx-bzo, in 
doubt, in uncertainty; 2% duode‘cimo, in embryo, 
in equilt-brio, in esse: see the sbs.; tn cxce'lsis, 
in the highest (heavens), in the highest degree; 
in freri: see Firrni; in flagracnte delicto, in the 
very act of committing an offence (cf. DELIcT b); 
in folio: see FoLio 5; in foro conscie'nliz, in the 
court of conscience (cf. Forus 2b); 72 fino, 
in smoke (in Adhemy); in genere, in the genus, 
in general; 7 wzedro, in the middle, in an un- 
settled state; 7 péa'no, on a plane surface; 772 
fo'sse, in potentiality, in the condition of being 
possible: see POSSE; 77 fofe-ntra, in potentiality ; 
in primis: see IMPRIMIS ; 7 princi'pio, in the be- 
ginning : the first words of Genesis and St. John’s 
Gospel in the Vulgate ; i pu'r?s nalura‘libus, in 
‘pure naturals’ (cf. NaTuRAt 56.); in a purely 
natural condition, hence ‘stark naked’; 7 re, in 
reality: see RE; 7 rerum: natura, in nature, in 
the physical world; 777 sa*czela seculorum, to the 
ages of ages, to all eternity, for ever and ever; 77 
spe‘cie, in specific form, in the precise or identical 
form: see SPECIE; 77 Je‘nebris, in darkness, in a 
state of ignorance or doubt ; ez /e*rmziizs, in ex- 
press terms, expressly. Si ; 

1596 Estate Eng. Fugitives 75 (Stanf.) Visitation of sicke 
men *in articulo mortis. 1868 J. T. Benjamin Sales (2884) 
409 The only case decided *in banco, that has been found 
on this point. 16a1 Burton Anat, Aled. 11, ii. 1v. (£676) 
3172/2 Their cats which they have *# delicirs. 1615 J. 
CuHamBertain in Crt. & Times Fas. / (1848) 1. 362 The 
place of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports hath. .remained 
in the lord chamberlain’s hands as *é% deposito. 1749 
Fiecpine Tom Fones wv. xi, As his Intention was truly up- 
right, he ought to be excused *in Foro Conscientiz. 1605 
B. Joxson Volpone m1. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 183/2 When these 
practitioners come to the last decoction, blow, blow, puff, 
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puff, and all flies ‘in /tesmo. 1474 Caxton Chesse iv. i. 
heading, Of the chesse horde *in genere how it is made. 
1609 Hottanp Aen. Marcell. Annot. xiv. aiv, I leave it 
“in medio, 1884 Law Times LXXVIIL. 131/1 To keep the 
property 1 medio until the rights of the parties were ascer- 
tained. 1663 Evetyn Chalcogr. (1769) 98 Solid bodies may 
seem swelling, and to be embossed “iu plano by art. 1610 
B. Jonson Afch. u. iii, The egg..is a chicken “in Jotentia. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prol. 254 So plesaunt was his */a principio. 
€ 1570 Pride & Lowl. (1841) 23 Sure thou were not in prin- 
Cipio. 1633 SANDERSON Serm. 11. 34 Compare thy self and 
him .. “7 puis naturalibus, and thou shalt find no differ- 
ence. 1§84 RK. Scot Disc. Wetch. xui.v. 292 Such as except 
we had seene..we would not beleeve to be */x rerum 
natura. 1686 J. Dunton Lett. fr. New-Eng. (1867) 2¢ 
Stuff'd with Wonders of my own Invention, and such as 
never were in rerum natura. 1593 Peete Adw. / Wks. 
(Reldg.) 382/2 To follow my fortune Sin secuda seculorum. 
1668 Drypen Aven. Love iv. ii, But, how she lost it, and 
how it came upon your finger, I am yet *i fenebris, 1646 
Hammonp VAs. (1674) I. 254 “Tis said of Christ in 
Scripture * fermints that he was the day-spring to give 
light to them which sit in darkness. 1808 Scotr Life 
Drydenin Dryden's Wks. 1.98 A contradiction in termeinis. 

II. The Italian prep. = Latin 27, as in the phrases 
in fresco, in petto, for which see the sbs. 

In, obs. f. Inn ; var. Hin pron. Obs., him. 

In-, fref.!, the prep. and adv. Ix, in combina- 
tion with verbs, verbal derivatives, and other words. 
In original compound verbs, unaccented 77- passed 
in WS. into on- (cf. IN prep., General Sense): ¢. g. 
Goth. zzliuhtan, OFLG. mliuhlen, OE. ontehtan 
to enlighten, illuminate; Goth. z/andjan, OE. 
onlgndan to set on fire, Goth. inwandjan, OF. 
onwendan to turn, change. In such of these verbs 
as survived in ME., o- was normally reduced to 
a-. But, in late OF., numerous new verbs in ix- 
appeared as glosses or literal renderings of Latin 
verbs in 7-, e.g. indldwan =L. inflare, inspirare 
to blow in, zxzbringan = L. tnferre to bring in, 
tnladan =. introducére to lead in. The forma- 
tion of these in similar circumstances continued in 
ME. to the close of the 14th c., when numerous 
examples occur in Wyclif. Among the ME. 
examples are inclcfe, L. tnvocdre to call in, 
indclve, L. infodére to dig in, zujetle, L. infundere 
to pour in, ¢v/ojze, L. inflammidre to inflame, 
inwilappen, \.. involuére to enwrap, mwrite, L. 
?nscribére to inscribe. Few or none of these verbs 
have survived into mod. English. In OF. the adv. 
inn, in, was also freely used in collocation with 
verbs of motion or change of state. The position 
of the adv. was with the finite tenses, variable; in 
the infinitive it generally stood before the vb., and 
in derived verbal sbs. and adjs., always so. In this 
position the adv. came at length to be written in 
combination with the vb., e. g. zcome-n, incoming, 
tncome sb., indwelle-n, indwelling, indweller, etc. 
In the infinitive and other verbal forms z#- re- 
mained movable, and is now regularly placed after 
the verb, as in come in, go in, call in, lead in, etc. ; 
but the derived sbs. and adjs. in which the position 
of z#- was invariable, have become regular com- 
pounds with stress on i-, thus incoming, rncome, 
mmcomer (beside come in), indwelling, indweller 
(beside dwell in), inlel, insight, intake, ctc. See 
In adv. 11. (Cf. the parallel case of German verbs 
with movable prefixes, as ezngehen, einzugehen, 
eingegangen, gehe ein, er geht ein, wenn er ein- 
geht, eingang, cingehend ; eingeben, eingeber ; etc.) 
‘there are also various other formations, OE., ME., 
or modern, in which this prefix occurs, usually with 
the sense ‘in, within, internal’, e.g. OF. zmgehygd, 
ingchanc internal thought, intent, 77/and demesne 
land, MIE. zz? conscience; mod. zxborn, inside, 
inward, etc. In a few instances prepositional 
phrases with z- have given rise to attributive 
combinations, as 77-co/lege residents, 7#-door occu- 
pations. 

As to the blending of this prefix and IN- pref? in 
later use, see at the end of the latter. 

In-, pref.4, repr. L. 7z- adv. and prep., used in 
combination with verbs or their derivatives, less 
commonly with other parts of speech, with the 
senses ‘into, in, within; on, upon; towards, 
against’, sometimes expressing onward motion or 
continuance, sometimes intensive, sometimes transi- 
tive, and in other cases with little appreciable force. 

Form-history. \n earlier L., i- was generally re- 
tained unchanged before all consonants; but in 
later times it was assimilated to the following con- 
sonant, becoming 7/- before /, 7:- before a labial, 
zr- before r. These changes are retained in Eng. : 
e.g. t¢-late, im-bue, tm-mil, im-pel, tr-radiale: see 
IL-1, Im-1, In-1. In OF., in inherited words, 7x-, 
im-, beeame en-, evt-; but learned words derived 
or formed from L., esp. in later times, regularly 
retained /z-, im-. The French words were adopted 
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onward, there was a growing tendency in words in 
which the L. derivation was evident, to change 
en-, em- back to L. in-, im-, as in the words of 
learned origin. This was even extended to some 
words which were not obviously, or not at all 
of L. origin, including some of those in which 
et-, éem- was, as a living formative, prefixed 
to radicals of OE. or other origin. (See En-.) 
Conversely, some words directly from L. were 
formed with the French ex-, em:-. Hence, a large 
number of words occur in the 15th and 16th c. 
with both forms of the prefix, and some have re- 
tained both forms to the present day, either with no 
distinction of sense, as in evclose, inclose, enquire, 
inquire, or with differentiation of use, as ensure, 
insure. The general tendency (though with nu- 
merous exceptions) has been to establish z7-, zz-, in 
words evidently derived from L., reserving en-, em-, 
for words formed in French and not having a L. 
type, or in which the L. type is disguised by 
phonetic change, and for words formed in Eng. on 
the analogy of these. In this Dictionary, current 
words are placed under their usual form, whether 
in- (im-) or en- (em-), or, in unsettled cases, in 
that which, on grounds of etymology or analogy, 
appears to be the preferable form; obsolete words 
have been dealt with on the same principles, and 
cross-references have been given to the form under 
which each word is treated. 

Since In-1 and In-2 are identical in form, and to 
a great extent in sense, they come in later use to be 
felt as one and the same prefix; and it is this re- 
sulting prefix which appears in many words of later 
formation, formed upon native substantives or ad- 
jectives, in which 27-, 7-, has affinities at once with 
the prefix e7-, em-, from French, and with OF. 77-. 

In-, fref.3, the Lat. 7-, cognate with Gr. a-, av-, 
Com. Teut. -, prefixed to adjs. and their deriva- 
tives, rarely to other words, to express negation or 
privation; as fe/?x happy, ¢nfé/ix unhappy, zéz/?s 
useful, zzz¢é/2s useless, xocéns hurtful, zocens un- 
hurtful, innocent, doctzs learned, zzdoctus unlearned. 
In earlier Latin, 27- was used before all consonants, 
but in later times wassubjected to the samc assimila- 
tions as IN-*, as in 2/-/rtterdtus illiterate, z-mensus 
unmeasured, immense, 77-regu/dr?s without rule, 
irregular, and was besides reduced to 7- before gz, 
as in t-gudrus ignorant; ¢-gudsccre not to take 
cognizance of, to overlook, forgive. Ina few OF. 
words, L. z- became e¢7- as in IN-%, e.g. zrzeémicus, 
OF. enemi enemy, L. nvidia, OF. envie cnvy; 
but most French words containing this prefix are 
of learned formation, and retain L. zn- :2/-, im-, 
tr-); as is the case also in Eng. with words de- 
rived either through French, or from L. direct. In 
Eng. 2z-(z/-, im-, zv-) is a living negative suffix for 
words of Latin or Romanic origin, freely used, even 
when no corresponding formation appears in Latin; 
in this use it interchanges to some extent with 
the OF. negative x#-, which is used in native or 
thoroughly naturalized words, e.g. éncautious, un- 
Cautious, in-, 1-ceremonious, in-, un-certain, In-, 
un-communicative, in-, un-devout, tn-, un-distin- 


guishable, Yn such cases the practice in the 16th 
and 17th c. was to prefer the form with 22-, e.g. 


tnaidable, inarguable, inavailable, but the modern 
tendency is to restrict ##- to words obviously an- 
swering to Latin types, and to prefer z2- in other 
cases, as in wravailing, uncertain, undevout. 
In-, fref.4, of Teut. origin, prefixed to OE. and 
ME, adjs., with intensive force. In origin akin 
to In- pref.', with the sense ‘inly’, ‘intimately’, 
‘thoroughly’, and hence ‘exceedingly’, ‘very’. 
Examples: OE. zxdryhten most noble, inxfréd very 
wise, z7zho/d thoroughly loyal; ME. zed deep red. 
(On this prefix in the cognate langs., see Hoefer 
‘Das intensive iN’, in Germania, new ser. III. 61 ) 
ein, sufix'. Chem. A modification of the 
chemical suffix -1nE 5, introduced into systematic 
nomenclature by Hofmann a 1860, used systemati- 
cally in Watts’ Dict. Chen. in 1866, and subse- 
quently adopted by the Chemical Society, for the 
names of neutral substances, such as glycerides, 
glucosides, bitter principles, colouring matters, 
and proteids, which are thus distinguished from 
names of alkaloids and basic substances in -1NE. 
Examples, albumin, casein, fibrin, globulin, mucin, 
myosin, pepsin, cerebrin, chitin, chondrin, gelatin, 
lecithin ; acetin, alizarin, aloin, arbutin, cerotin, 
curcumin, dextrin, hematin, indigotin, inulin, 
‘satin, palmitin. purpurin,salicin, ulmin, vanillin. 
Some of these were formerly spelt with -:ze, and 
in that spelling had passed into popular use before 
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the rectification of the nomenclature, esp. dextrine, 
gelatine, margarine, which are still commonly so 
spelt in non-scientific use. 

1881 Chentical Soctety, Instructions to Abstractors ® 16 
Basic substances should invariably be indicated by names 
ending in -ine, as anotine, instead of antlin, the termination 
-i being restricted to certain neutral compounds, viz. 
glycerides, glucosides, bitter principles, and proteids, such 
as palmstin, amygdalin, albumist. 

“In, s¢fix 2, an obs. variant of -INE1 in adjs., as 
feminin, genuin, etc.; also an occasional variant 
of -INE4:—L, -7a, as in rein. 

sina, szfix1, a Latin feminine suffix found in 
reg-ina queen, extended in It. or Sp., and thence 
in Eng. use, to form feminine titles, as czar-tna 
(for Russ. ¢s@ritsa), and female Christian names, as 
Alexandr-ina, Angel-ina, Christ-ina, Clement-ina, 
Georg-tna, Thomas-ina, Wilhelm-ina, etc. (Cf. 
-INE4.) It occurs also as a formative of some 
other words, as in concertina, seraphina, etc., 
names of musical instruments. 

-ina, suffix, in words which are the neuter pl. 
of L. adjs. in -zzzs, and in mod.L. words formed 
after them, used (in agreement with azzmalia 
animals, understood) to form names of groups of 
animals related to some typical genus, as Bomby- 
cina genus Bombyx), etc. 


tInabi-litate, 7//. a. Cbs. rare. [f. med. 
L. inhabilitatus, pa. pple. of inhabilitare to de- 
clare unfit, f. zxhadz/zs unfit, unable, etc.] Declared 
unfit or unable, disqualified. 


1577 HeLtowes Gueuara’s Chrow. 259 They .. were in- 
abilulate of all power to commaund or to gouerne. 


+Inabilite, v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. med.L. in- 

habilitare (see prec.), or a. obs. F. suhabzlite-r 
(Oresme, 14th c.): cf. Innaprity.] ¢rans. To 
declare ineligible (for an office) ; to disqualify. 


1432-50 tr. Afogden (Rolls) VIII. 448 Takynge their bene- 
sceetane Tsuikisnes peim to G6, benehceanervirde, 

Inability (inabiliti). Also 6-7 inhab-. [f. 
Ix-3 + ApiLity: cf. It. zzabilita, F. inhabileté.] 
The condition of being unable; want of ability, 
physical, mental, or moral ; lack of power, capa- 
city, or mcans. 

14.. Goodly Ballad L'Envoye, I haue besought my ladies 
Sapience Of thy behalfe, to accept in game Thine inabilite. 
1526 Prler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 130 Knowynge our owne 
fraylty & inabilite, we shall thynke our selfe vnworthy. 
1651 tr. Life Father Sarpi (1676) 23 The temperament and 
complexion havea great part in the habilities or inhabilities 
of men. 168 T. Burnet 7%. Earth 1. 214 The cause of 
that driness and decay, or other inhability in the solid parts. 
1754 Eowaros Freed. Will 1. iv. 25 The word Inability .. 
has Respect to some stated Defect. 1843 CarLtyLe Past & 
Pr. 1. i, Instead of noble thrift and plenty, there is idle 
luxury alternating with mean scarcity and inability. 

+b. spec. Bodily infirmity. Ods. 

1640 in Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. u. xii. (1876) 368 In re- 
gaird of his old aige and inhabilitie of bodie. a@ 1834 Lams 
Let, to Southey in Talfourd Left. (1837) 1. iv. 107 A good 
field for dwelling on sickness, and inabilities, and old age. 

ec. Const. for (t /o) something; Zo do, of doing 
something. 

1644 Direct, Publ. Worship 6 Their own inability to so 
greata Worke. 1660 R. Coxe Fustice Vind. 4 He tells you 
of childrens inability of judging. 1676 Sour Sev7z. (1697) 
I. 407 Their Inability for, and frequent contrariety to the 
bringing about such designs. 1697 /47d. (1698) IIL. 41 That 
Infinitely Greater Inability. .to present Him with any Thing, 
which they were not first Beholden to Him for. 1712 STEFLE 
Spect. No. 437 P 3 Good Nature is only an Inability of 
observing what is faulty. 1805 N. Nicuotis Lef. in Corr. 
aw. Gray (1843) 49 A want of love for general society, indeed 
an inability to it. 1867 Dickens Lev. to Miss Hogarth 21 
Jan. (1880) II. 272 My distressing inability to sleep at night. 

+Inable, -ment, obs. forms of ENABLE, -MENT. 

1648 W. Mountacur Devout Fss. 1.x, § 6.118 They owe 
much of these furtherances and inablements to the civill 
Discipline and Politique literature of Courts. /érd. xv. § 1. 
267 That treasure which is dispensed to us for our inable- 
ments to this discharge. 

In-abou't, adv. Sc. [f. In adv, + Apout adv.J 
In or into proximity ; about or close to a place. 

1813 W. Beattie Zales 4 (Jam.) Just as I entered in- 
about, My aunt by chance was looking out. A/od. Come 
in-about here. There was a lot o' fowk in-about yesterday. 

+Ina‘brogable, ¢. Ods. rare. [IN-3.] Not 
abrogable ; that cannot he abrogated or revoked. 
_ 1617 Cottins Def. Bp. Ely Ep. Ded. 5 Their authoritie is 
inabrogable. : 

Ina‘bstinence. [Is-3.] Want of abstinence; 
failure to abstain. 

1667 Mitton ?. L. xt. 476 What miserie th’ inabstinence 
of Eve Shall bring on men. 1863 W. Lancaster Prae- 
texita 77 Man, Ape of all change, whose fierce inabstinence 
Gulps at illusion. 

+ Inabstra‘cted, £//. 2. Obs. rare. [IN-3.] 
Not abstracted. 

36.. Hooker's Ecct. Pol. vi. i. § 5 Names betokening 
accidents unabstracted [v.». inabstracted], do betoken not 
only those accidents, but also together with them the 
subjects whereunto they cleave. 

t+tInabuw'sively, adv. Obs. rare. [Ix-3.] Not 
abusively, properly. 

@ 1677 Lp. Nortu Light in Way Paradise (1682) 91 (T.) 
That infinite wisdom ..which resideth in the Deity, and 
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| which makes power to consist inabusively only there, as in 
its proper sphere. 

+ Inacce-ntuated, a. rare. [In-2.] Accen- 
tuated, emphasized. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 304 The Jacobit Mobs 
Skreeking and Bawling one on top of the other with in- 
accentuated Clamours and Barbarous Huees. 

Inaccentua‘tion. [Ix-%.] Unaccented con- 
dition. Also fig. 

1867 C. J. Smitu Syn. § Antonyms s.v. Accent, Smooth- 
ness. Inaccentuation. .. Equableness. 1882 E. C. BaBer 
in R. Geog. Soc. Suppl. Papers 1.1.157 In every step and 
movement there was a decision and exactness widely dif- 
ferent from the sluggish inaccentuation of the Chinese 
physique. % 

Inacce‘ptable, ¢. rare. [In-5.] Not ac- 
ceptable, unacceptable. 

1878 Lecxy Eng. 18f/ C. II. viii. 443 The French made 
Eropoations of peace, but they appeared utterly inaccept- 
able. 

+Inacce'sse, 2. Os. rare. [ad. L. cnaccessus 
unapproached, unapproachable, f. 7#- (Ix- 3) + ac- 
cessus, pa. pple. of accédére to approach.] Unap- 
proachable, inaccessible. 

1555 Asp. Parker Ps. xciv. 266 My God was rocke: as 
inaccesse [7imze stresse] My trust and confidence. 

Inaccessibility (i:nzksesibi'liti). [f. next 
+ -1TY. Cf. F. znaccessibilité (17th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm,).] The quality or condition of being in- 
accessible; unapproachableness. Also jig. 

1665 Man.ey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 317 Vhe inacces- 
sibility of the Marishes frighted them from their Design. 
1798 Pennant //indoostan 11.73 The partial inaccessibility 
bestowed on them by nature. 1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 389/2 The 
Jungfrau .. owes its name to its supposed inaccessibility. 
1843 Mitt Logic wt. xxi. § 4 Accounted for by..their inac- 
cessibility to observation. 1864 Spectator 1403 Should we 
prove our reliance on his inaccessibility to error? 

b. (with Z/.) An inaccessible place. 

1862 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. 1x.x. (1872) III. 154 Going from 
Stollhofen. .up into the inaccessibilities. 

Inaccessible (i:n&kse'sib’l), a. (sb.) Also 6-7 
erron. -able. [a. F. znaccessible (14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. late L. zzaccessthilis, f. in- (IN-3) + 
' accesstbilts ACCESSIBLE. ] 

1. That cannot be reached, entered, or got to; 


that cannot be scaled or penetrated. 

1555 Even Decades 253 The south partes. .inaccessable by 
reason of great heate. 1603 Knotres //ist. Turks (1638) 
281 he desperat danger .. in climbing the inaccessible 
mountain. 1610 SHaks. Tem. 1. i. 37 Vninhabitable, and 
almost inaccessible. 1718 Lapy M. W. Montacu Zev. to 
4bbé Conti 31 July, The harbour .. {is} inaccessible almost 
six months in the year. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xvii. (1862) 
II. 433 Its inaccessible acropolis defied them. 

2. fg. That one cannot come into personal or 
close relations with; not open to advances or 
influence, unapproachable. 

1583 Stuspes Anat. Adus. 1. (1879) 35 The Lord our God, 
a spiritual. .substance, incomprehensible, immensurable, and 
inaccessible. a 1665 J. Goopwin Filled w. the Sptrit (1867) 
431 Fortify the spirit .. of a man, to make it inaccessible 
unto. .cares and fears. 1781 Gipson Decl. & F. xxxiv. (1869) 
II. 265 This savage hero was not inaccessible to pity. 1896 
‘M. Fietp’ A ¢fila 1. 19 Always inaccessible To any suitor. 

+3. (tr. Gr. damros.) ‘Not to be touched, 
resistless, invincible.’ Ods. 

¢1611 CHAPMAN /fiad 1.550 Curb your tongue in time, lest 
all the Gods..Too few be and too weak to help thy punish'’d 
insolence, When my inaccessible hands shall fall on thee. 

B. sb. That which is inaccessible. rare. 

1812 Keatince (¢7¢/e) Eidometrian Local, Victorial, and 
Military, for Inaccessibles. 

Inacce'ssibleness. [f. prec. +-NESs.] The 
quality of being inaccessible ; inaccessibility. 

1612-15 Br. Hatt Contempl., O. T. xu. viii, Them that 
trusted to the inaccessiblenesse of the place. 1627 H. Burton 
Baiting of Pope's Bull Ep. Ded. 3 Whose case. . became the 
more desperate, through the tnaccessiblenesse of interces- 
sors. 1769 Scots Mag. Sept. 326/1 Haughtiness and inac- 
cessibleness, are crimes in a servant of the public. 1844 
Emerson Ass. Ser. 11. i, 33 The inaccessibleness of every 
thought but that we are in, is wonderful. 


Inacce'ssibly, adv. [f. as prec.+-L¥2.J In 
| an inaccessible manner or degree; unapproachably. 
| 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 82. 2/1 God is Inaccessibly Glorious. 
| @1785 Giover Athenaid xx1. Poems (1810) 151/2 Friend- 
ship’s unremitted care Still in Sandauce’s chamber held the 
queen Sequester'd, inaccessibly immur'd, 1816 Suetiry 
Alastor 503 O stream! Whose source is inaccessibly pro- 
found. A 

+Inacce‘ssional, 2. Obs. rare. [In-3.] 
Unapproachable. 

1654-66 Lp. Orrery Parthen.97 A Lady, who possest the 
several Beauties of shape, stature, complexion, and features 
in so inaccessional a degree. /éid. 137 To raise your in- 
solence to an inaccessional height. 

+ Inaccidentate, v. Ods. [f. In- 2+ AccIDENT 
sb, (sense 6) + -ATE3.] ¢rans. To unite with the 


‘accidents’ (in reference to transubstantiation). | 
1579 Futke Heskins’ Parl, 257 He [Christ] is neither im- 
panated, nor inuinated, nor inaccidentated. B 
+Inacco‘mmodate, «. Ods. rare. [f. In-? 
+ AccomMopaTE ff/. a.} Not suited, unsuited. 
1657 Tomtinson Renon's Disp. 697 Some things he dis- 
allowed of as inaccommodate. 
Inacco'rdance. [Iv-5.] =next. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 61 Another cause of 
irregularity..is an inaccordance of time, or manner. 
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Inacco‘rdancy. ([Ix-3.] The quality of 
being inaccordant; want of agreement or harmony. 

1822-34 Good s Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 295 The contractile 
power of the one follows instead of keeping pace with the 
contractile power of the other, or evinces some other niode 
of inaccordancy. /é1d. 1V. 102 An incongruity, inaccord- 
ancy, or want of adaptation in the constituent principles. 

Inacco'rdant, 2. [Is-3.] Not accordant; 
not in agreement or harmony; inharmonious. 


Hence Inacco'rdantly adv. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 403 [They] belong to 
the same genus in botany, however inaccordant they may 
eee to the eye of an ordinary spectator. /éid. IL]. 327 

iolent motions sometimes separately and sometimes syn- 
chronously, but inaccordantly as to the number of throbs in 
a given time, J/édtd. IV. 373 An organ, whose common 
function is so inaccordant with such a production. 1851 
Beddoes’ Poems Mem. 19 This unhesitating sacrifice of 
partial but inaccordant beauty..is..amony the surest tests 
of the true artistic mind. 

Inaccou'ntable, ¢. ave. ? Obs. [IN-3.] Not 
to be reasonably accounted for; unaccountable. 

1684 T. Burnet 7h. Earth 1. 216 To imagine that his 
years are to be understood one way, and those of his fellow- 
patriarchs another, would he an inaccountable fiction. 

Inaccuracy (inekitrasi,. [f. next: sce -acy, 
and cf. accuracy.) The quality or condition of 
being inaccurate; want of accuracy, exactness, or 
precision; with av and f/. An instance of this, an 
inaccurate statement. 

1757 SymMER in Ellis Orig. Left. Ser. 11. 1V. 400 An inac- 
curacy with regard to one of the great privileges of the 
ITouse had .. been suffered to slip. 1772 Funius Lett. 
Ixvili, 343 An appearance of inaccuracy in the use of 
terms. 1824 L. Murray Ene. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 29 Some 
examples of inaccuracy, in the use of the verb wilbeut its 
nominative case. 1883 A. Roperts O. 7. Nevis. vi. 131 
The historical inaccuracies which the book contains. 

Inaccurate (ine:kiiiret), a. [f. In- 3+ Accu- 
RATE.] Not accurate ; inexact, incorrect, erroneous. 

1738 Warsurton Div. Legat. u. vi Wks, 1811 II. 301 
Men going into Antiquity under the impression of modern 
ideas, must needs form very inaccurate judgements of what 
they find. 1775-8 Tyrwitt Chaucer App. to Pref. (1860) 
5 zote, Leland is also inaccurate. .in representing the edition 
by Vhynne as coming next after that by Caxton. 1875 
Jowert Plato III.620 Inaccurate modes of expression. 

Hence Ina‘cturateness, inaccuracy. 

1873 WaGner tr. Teuffel's 11ist. Rom. Lit. 11. 564 There 
are numerous inaccuratenesses, 

Ina‘ccurately, adv. [Ix-3.] In an 
accurate manner; not accurately; incorrectly. 

1669 Framsteep in Rigaud Corr. Sct. Alen (1841) II. 78 
These appearances, which I had not inaccurately calculated. 
1794 Sutivan View Nat. 11. 316 Pha:nomena, inaccuratel 
observed very often, and not always very fairly Ritoried. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IL]. 42 Quoting or alluding to 
Homer inaccurately. ae 

Inacquaintance (inakwé'ntins).  [In- 3.] 
The being unacquainted ; want of acquaintance. 

1607 MarkHam Caval. 111. (1617) 57 The very inacquain- 
tance therewith will make him tyer euen in his best strength. 
1779-84 W. Russett Europe IV, 290 (Jod.) An inacquain- 
tance with the principle of gravitation. 1879 Gro. Exiot 
Theo. Such 96 We .. took his inacquaintance with doctrines 
for a creative dissidence. 

Inacquie‘scent, a. [Iy- 3.] Not acquiescent. 

1818 Scort //rt. Alia. xiii, In the same dry inacquiescent 
tone of voice and manner. 

So + Inacquie‘scency, want of acquiescence. 

1647 Spricce Anglia Rediv. 1. i, (1854) 6 From an in- 
acquiescency and dissatisfaction with the success of the 
present, 

Inact (ine kt), v.1 [f. In-2+ Act v.] 

+1. ¢vans. To bring into activity; to actuate. 

1647 H. More PAilosoph. Poems 348 note, The Mundane 
spirit..inacted by Psyche. 1660 — J/yst, Godl. x, ix. 514 
He is inacted by the envy of Satan against the Kingdome 
of Christ. 1662 Granvict Lux Orient, xiv. 145 The soul.. 
was united with the most subtile and zxthereal matter tbat 
it was capable of inacting. 

2. inir. To act in or within. rare. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 513 The principle is the all in all, 
precedes all, inacts 1n all. 

Inact, v.*, obs. form of Enact. 

Inaction (inzkfen). [f. Ix-3 + Action 5d. : 
ef. F. ¢naction (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Absence 
of action or activity; inertness, supineness. 

1707 Curios. iu Husb. & Gard.63 In Winter, the Trees are 
in a state of Inaction. 1796 Burke Let. to Ld. Rockingham 
Wks. 1842 II. 393 That your lordship should meet your 
friends with some settled plan either of action or inaction. 
1861 Stancey East, Ch. i. (1869) 35 In regard to missions 
the inaction of the Eastern Churches is well known, 1868 
{see Inactivity b]. 1874 GREEN Short Hist. iil. § 2.120 The 
revelation of a danger at home .. shook him out of his con- 
temptuous inaction. 

Hence Ina‘ctionist, one who advocates inaction ; 
a member of a party of inaction. 

1892 Tenple Bar Mag. May 50 it is..his scbemes for the 
reconstruction of society that most raise the gall of the 
great inactionist, who. .fumes at interference. 

Inactive (inektiv), a. [f. In-3 + Active: 
ef. F, inactif (1771 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not active ; 
characterized by absence of action or activity ; not 
disposed to act; inert, indolent, sluggish ; passive, 
quiescent. 

1725 Pore Odyss. View Epic. Poem § 3 Led away by the 
seeming Charms ofan idle and inactive life. 1789 W. Bucitan 
Dom. Aled. (1790) 85 The inactive are continually complain- 
ing of pains of tbe stomach. 1818 Cruise Digest ed. 2) 111. 
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231 The title to a barony, which has descended upon, and 
is vested in coheirs, remains in them in an inactive and 
dormant state, 1837 Wnewett Mist. Jnduct. Se. (1857) I. 
1§9 This Alexandrian period, so inactive and barren. 1838 
THIRLWALL Greece xxii. [11]. 207 ‘The Spartans .. were not 
entirely inactive this summer. 1866 Ootinc Anim. Chein. 
155 A converter of inactive or free, into active or combined 
oxygen. 1883 MWanch. Exam. 13 Dec. 4/1 ‘The money 
market to-day was very inactive. 

So Ina‘ctiveness, inactivity. 

1678 C. Hatton in // Corr. (Camden) I. 164 Complaining 
to y* King of y* weeknesse of y* King’s bench, by reason of 
y* inactivenesse of y* L¢ Ch. futice. 

Ina‘ctively, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] In an 
inactive manner; inertly, sluggishly. 

1730-6 in Baitey (folio). 1755 in Jounxson. [J. quotes 
Locke(Aduc. § 125), ‘whether he inactively loiters it away ’, 
but in all edd. examined the word is ‘unactively’.] 1837 
Haciam //ist. Lit. ut ii. § 6 This pope was not inactively 
occupied in the great cause of subduing tbe Protestant 
heresy. 1876 ancrort J/Zist, U.S. xliii. V. 22 The Con- 
tinental Congress... waited inactively for his appeals. 

Inactivity (inektiviti) [Iy-3. Cf F. zn 
acivité 1790 in Yatz-Darm.).] The quality or 
condition of being inactive; want of activity; in- 
ertness, sluggishness; passiveness, quiescence. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 1. v.18 By a teinperainentall 
inactivity we are unready to put in execution the sugges- 
tions or dictates of reason. 21723 Porr Let. to Gay 21 July, 
Lett. 1735 1. 326 Poor Fenton .. died at Easthamstead, of 
Indolence and Inactivity. 1738 Swirt To Dr. Avug 1 Virtue 
conceal'd within our breast, Is inactivity at best. 1830 
Kater & Larpner Afech. ili. 33 The term inactivity int 
plying the absence of all force. 

b. Phrase. MJasterly tnaclivily. 

1791 Mackintosn Utd. Gallic# i, (1837) 44 The Com. 
mons, faithful to their system, reaiained in a wise and 
masterly inactivity, which tacitly reproached the arrogant 
assumption of the Chloe 1831 Cees iekAs. (1874) V.143 
If the Government should be taught that the highest wisdom 
of a state is a wise and masterly inactivity, an invaluable 
blessing will be conferred. 1848 — Sp. Oregon Quest. ibid. 
IV. 286, I venture to say ’a wise and inasterly inactivity’, 
in despite of the attempt to cast ridicule upon the expres- 
sion, 1867 J. Wyte in £din. Rev. Jan. (1868 G. Durr 
fot, Surv. 71 ‘The much-sneered-at policy of masterly in- 
action.] 

Ina‘ector, obs. form of Enacror. 

1614 Raceicnt //ist. World w. vii. § 1 Chosen Gouernours 
of the State, and inactors of Solons lawes. 

Inactuate (ina:ktize't), v. arch. [f. In- 2+ 
ActuaTe.] /rans. To make active, put in action, 
stir into activity. 

1651 H. More Second Last in Enthus. Tri. (1656) 179 
liow magnificent a state is the Soul of man in, when the 
life of God, inactuating her, shoots her along with himself 
through Heaven and Earth. 1652 H. More in R, Ward 
Life More (1710) 292 Those [Souls] .. do very highly and 
vigorously Inactuate the Matter which falls to their Share 
for their Vehicles. 1662 Granvitt Lux Orient. xiv. 160 
The plastick in them is too highly awakened, to inactuate 
only an aerial body. (188: Suortunuse J. /nglesant (1882) 
I. xvii. 310.) ane 

Hence Inactua ‘tion, a bringing into activity, the 
condition of activity. 

1662 Gianvitt Lux Orient. xiii. 138 That they should be 
inconsistent in the supremest exercise and inactuation, is 
to me as probable, /éid. xiv. 145 They [the creatures) were 
then constituted in the inactuation and exercise of their 
noblest and most perfect powers, ? 

Inadaptability (inddeptabiliti). [Is- 3.] 
Want of adaptability; incapacity for adaptation. 

1840 Tait's Mag. V11. 662 The inadaptibility of the soil. 
1881 JWacm. Mag. XLIV. 117 An inadaptability to their 
social environments. 

Inada‘ptable, ¢. rave. [Ix-3.] That cannot 
be adapted ; incapable of adaptation. 

In mod. Dicts. _ » 

Inadaptation (inedapté-fan), [Ix-3.] Want 
of adaptation; the condition of not being adapted. 

1855 in Hype Crarke Eng. Dict. ; 

Inada‘ptive, a. [Is-3.] Not adaptive. 

1886 A thenznin g Oct. 471/1 Among extinct ungulates 
there are two types of foot-structure—one adaptive, sucb as 
is seen to-day, and one inadaptive. 


Inade‘pt, 2. rare. [Ix-3.] Not adept. 

1875 H. S. Cunsincuam Chron. Dustypore (1877) 167 1s 
this the race which proclaims itself inadept at amusements, 
and which .. loves to take its very pleasures sadly ? 

Inadequacy (inx‘dikwasi). [f next, after 
adeguacy.} The condition or quality of being in- 
adequate ; insufficiency. 

1787 BoNNYCASTLE Astron. xv. 244 The inadequacy of his 
natural powers. 1818 Scott Rob Ray xvii, My own in- 
adequacy to sustain the task of a dissembler. 1834 Princie 
Afr. Sk. ix. 291 The inadequacy of tbe income for the sup- 
port of a family. 1879 FroupE Czsar i. 2 Inadequacy to 
some unforeseen position. _ 

Inadequate (inx-d7kw¢t), a. [Ix-3.] Not 
adequate ; not equal to requirement; insufficient. 

1675 Bovte Reconctleablen. Reason & Relig.\.ii, We can 
have but inadequate conceptions of them. 1690 Locke 
Hun, Und. \\. xxxi. (1695) 207 Inadequate Ideas are such, 
which are but a partial, or incomplete representation of 
those Archetypes to which they are referred. 1792 Auecd. 
HW. Pitt 11. xxiii. 4g Tbere had been a bargain, but the 
terms were inadequate. 1824 Syp. Smite Hks. (1867) 11. 
192 It is astonishing what unwortby and inadequate notions 
men are apt to form of the Christian faith. 1880C, R. Mark- 
Ham Peruv. Bark xix. 214 He would then .. have received 
some, though probably very inadequate, remuneration, 

b. Const. Zo, and with 2/2. 
1751 Jouxsox Rambler No. 126 ? 6 We must conclude 


INADVERTENCE. 


ourselves safe when we see no danger, or none inadequate 
to our powers of opposition. 1788 Ginson Decl. 6 1. xl. (1869) 

11.476 His revenues were found inadequate to his expences. 
1874 GREEN Short //ist. vi. § 5. 318 The ordinary resources 
of the Crown..were inadequate to meet the expenses of war. 

Ina‘dequately, adv. [f. prec. + -ty%] In 
an inadequate manner or degree ; insufficiently. 

a 1691 Boye (J.), These pores they may either exactly fill, 
or but inadequately. 1736 Butter Anal. u. vi. Wks, 1874 
I, 244 Signs often can be no more than inadeqnately expres- 
sive of the things signified. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) 
I. 215 He .. was very inadequately provided with supplies, 

Ina‘dequateness. [f. as prec. + -Ne#ss.] 
The quality of being inadequate ; inadequacy. 

1681 Fravet Meth. Grace xii. 252 This comes to pass from 
the inadequateness. .of the creature to the nobler and more 
excellent soul of man. 1796 J//ist. in Ann. Reg. 66 The 
inadequateness of the successes obtained. 1873 1. Arno. 
Lit. 4 Dogma (1876) 60 This inadequateness of our speech, 

Inadequation (inxd/kwe'-fan). arch. [1x-3.] 
Want of equivalence or exact correspondence. 

1630 I. Craven Serur, (1631) 29 Man..cannot [know the 
secrets] of anothers heart ; nor those of his owne. .but with 
inadequation to the truth. 1676 Marvels Mr. Smirke 35 
The differeuce arising only from the Inadequation of 
Languages. 1830 De Quincey R. Bentley Wks. VII. 105 
The continual inadequation (to use a logical term) of Greek 
to niodern terms, 

Ina‘dequative,a. [f Ix-3+ ApEquative.] 
Nothaving exact equivalence; not of equal extension 
or comprehension. {lence Ina‘dequatively adv. 

1862 F. Hace //indu Philos. Syst. 120 A characterization 
of dkdfa will serve to show how inadequatively it is repre- 
sented hy ‘ether’. 

Inadherent (inédhierrént), a. [Ix-3.] Not 
adherent; not attached. 

1855 in Mayvxe £xfos. Lex. 

Inadhesion (inédh7-zan). 
of not adhering ; non-adhesion, 

1796 Kirwan Alem. Alin. ed. 2 1. 198 Its colour, inadhe- 
sion to the tongue and fingers, 6d. 199. 

Inadhesive (inadhisiv), a [Ix-3.] Not 
adhesive, without the property of sticking. 

1811 Pinkerton Pefral, 11. 474 Composed only of lapillo, 
nie: and other substances of an inadhesive quality. 1832 

SappaGE Econ. Manuf. xi. (ed. 3)79 Iwo kinds of ink..mu- 
tually inadhesive. 1879 J. J. Youxc Ceram. Art 22 Giving 
by the help of water a certain consistency to the inadbesive 
sand. 

Inadmissibi‘lity. [f. next+-1ry: cf. F. zz- 
admisstbililé (1835 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality 
or fact of being inadmissible. 

1802-12 Bentuam Nation. Fudic. Evid. (1827) 1V. 417 
Whether through inadmissibility or through insufficiency 
{of the evidence}. ¢ 1811 Fusets in Lect. Maint. iv. (1843) 
440 The admissibility and inadmissibility of Allegory in 
poems of supposed reality. 1881 Westcott & Hoxrt Grk. 
WV. T. VW. 209 The proved inadmissibility of the third 
bUpposition. 

Inadmissible (inidmi‘sib1), a. [Is-3. Cf. 
¥. tnadmissible (1475 in Watz.-Varm.).] Not 
admissible; not to be admitted, entertained, or 
allowed. 

1776 Burney Hist, Mus. 1. 116 Who .. contemn whatever 
theory suggests as visionary, and inadmissible in practice. 
1786 “T. Jerrerson Writ. (1859) 1. 557 ‘To leave her in 
possession of our posts, seems inadmissible. a 1859 MACAULAY 
Vist. Eng. xxiii, V. 116 The demand which was made upon 
himself was altogether inadmissible. 1896 ALteuTT Sys/. 
Med. 1. 402 ‘Vea, coffee, and alcobol are inadiniosible. 


+Ina-dulable, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. tn- 
adiilabilis, f. in- (Is-3) + adilabilis ADULABLE.] 
Not to be flattered. 

1623 in CockeraM. 1656 in Biount Glossogr. 

+Inadu'lterate, 2. Ods. rare—'. 
+ ADULTERATE ffl. a.]_ Unadulterated. 

1648 Herrick //esper., Proof to no purpose, Induc't that 
inadultrate same Streame to the spring from whence it 
came. 

+Inadvantage. Obs. rare—*. [Ix-3.] Dis- 
advantage. 

1 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 55 They which dye in 
that War seem to have this inadvantage, 

Inadventurous (inzdve'ntitiras), a. [Ix-3.] 
Not adventurous; unenterprising. Hence Inad- 
ve nturousness. 

1853 C. Bronte Villette viii, Inadventurous, unstirred by 
impulses of practical ambition. 1867 C. J. Smit Syn. 5 
Antonymssnx.Adzenturous, Unenterprising, Inadventurous. 
lbid. sv. Audacity, Diffidence, Inadventurousness. 

Inadvertence in&dvs-3téns). fad. Schol.L. 
inadvertenlia, seenext and -ENcE. Cf. OF. zaver- 
tance (Oresme, 14th c.), ¢xadvertance.] The fact 
or habit of being inadvertent; want of advertence, 
failure to observe or pay attention; inattention ; 
also = INADVERTENCY. 

1568 in Row /ist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 36 He who slayes 
any upon suddentie and inadvertence. 1669 CLARENDON 
Ess. in Tracts (1727) 100 Incogitance, inadvertence, not 
thinking at all, not considering anything, which is degrad- 
ing ourselves .. by renouncing tbe faculties of a reasonable 
soul, 1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 1842 11. 124 The 
said letter .. was, through inadvertence, laid before the 
board. 1872 J. G. Murpuy Comm. Lev. v. 18 The offences 
..are invariably acts of inadvertence. 1875 PosTE Gaius 
1. Introd. ied. 2) 14 Inadvertence to the consequences of 
commission may be called heedlessness. : 

b. with a and Z/. An instance of this; an act 
or fault of inattention ; an oversight. 


1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
[1s- 3.] The fact 


[f. Ix- 3 


INADVERTENCY. 


172g Watts Logic u. iv. § 3 Such an Inadvertence or 
Mistake will expose you to great Error in Judgment. 1876 
Miss Brappox Dead Men's Shoes 1.1.6 Marriage is one 
of those inadvertences which can hardly go for nothing 
even in the easiesi life. 1876 Moztey Univ. Sern, xv. 257 
The mind broods over some passing inadverlence or fancied 
neglect till it assumes gigantic dimensions. 

Inadvertency (inédv53ténsi). [ad. Schol.L. 
inadvertentia, {. in- (IN- 3) + advertenlza ADVER- 
TENCY.] The quality or character of being inad- 
vertent; heedlessness ; also = INADVERTENCE. 

1592 Q. Euiz. in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) HI. xlvi. 
302 If any person speak ill of the Emperor through a foolish 
rashness or inadvertency, il is to be despised. 1647 CLAREN- 
pon Contempl. Ps. in Tracts (1727) 460 If through inadvert- 
ency or unskilfulness hey know nol how lo ask. 17§5 
Jounson Dict. Pref. ad fin., Sudden fits of inadverlency 
will surprize vigilance. 1838 Tuixtwatt Greece xi. 1}. 46 
Defects .. which might creep in through error and inad- 
vertency. 

b. with az and p/. =prec. b. 

1647 CLARENOON Hist, Red. 11. § 4 Ht was a fatal inadver- 
tency tbal..these Canons. .were never seen by lhe Assembly, 
1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) IV, xxxv. 220 Forgive my 
inadverlencies! 1866 J. G. Mureuy Comm, E.xod. vii. 6 
Grave inadvertencies into which they are betrayed. 

Inadvertent (inédv3utént), a [f. Ix-3 + 
ADVERTEDT.]} 

1. Of persons, their dispositions, etc.: Not pro- 
perly attentive or observant; inattentive, negligent; 
heedless. In quot. 1653, Not having the faculty 
of observation. 

_ 1653 H. More Antid, Ath, u. v. § 3.53 The effects of an 
inadvertent form (Aoyos évuAos) of materiated or incorporaled 
art or seminal reason. 1681-6 J. Scotr Chr. Life (1747) 
HEI. vii. 89 If we are nol wilfully deaf and inadvertent to it. 
1694 KeTTLEWELL Comp. Penttent 124 Whose unconstant 
Temper ..is supine and inadvertent. 1718 Freethinker 
No.21 p5 A Volume is thrown away upon Ibe Inadverlenl. 
1863 J. G. Murrny Comm. Gen. 1. 3 Inadverlent crilics 
objec! to God being described as speaking, or performing 
any other aci that is proper only to the human frame. 

. Of actions, etc.: Characterized by want of 
attention or taking notice; hence, unintentional. 

1724 Swirt Advice Grand Jury Wks. 1761 Il}. 81 If such 
a writer should in one or iwo places happen }o let fall an 
inadverient expression. 1784 Cowrer Jask vi. 564 An in- 
advertent step may crush the snail, That crawls al evening 
in the public path. 1870 Lowest Study Wind. 2 Another 
secret charm of this book is inadvertent humor. 

Hence Inadve'rtentness (Bailcy vol. II, 1727). 
Inadve'rtently, adv. [f. prec.+-tx2.J In 
an inadvertent manner; withont due attention 
or thought; inattentively, heedlessly, carelessly ; 
hence, unintentionally. 

31678 Cupwortu /atell. Syst.1. v. 747 They..inadvertently 
give their assenl 10 those Words in a Wrong Sense. 1756 
Burke Sudl. & B. 1v. xvii, Hf, after descending a flight of 
slairs, we attempt, inadverlently 1o take another step in the 
manner of ihe former ones, the shock is extremely rude and 
disagreeable. 1803 WeELtincton Let. to Col. Collins in 
Gurw. Des. (1837) H1. 140, I cannot approve of lhe expres: 
sion inadvertently used in Colonel Stevenson's letter. 1866 
G. Macnonatp Anz, Q. Neighd. xi. (1878) 214, I have 
already inadvertently broken my promise. 

+Inadve'rting, ¢. O¢s. rave. [f. IN-3+ 
adverting, pres. pple. of ADVERT v.] Inadvertent. 
Hence + Inadve'rtingly adv., inadvertently. 

1678 Lively Orac, viii. § 26, 315 The vertue God has put 
there .. can never be drawn out by drousy inadverling 
readers. 1715 M. Davirs Athen. Brit. 1. Yy ij a, Dr. Mills 
inadvertingly gives some handle lo the Arians, 

+Inadve'rtisement. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3+ 
ADVERTISEMENT 1.] Want of attcntion or obser- 
vation ; inadvertence. 

1682 Sir ‘T. Browne Chr. Afor. 1. § 10 Forget not how 
assuefaction unto any thing minorales the passion from il ; 
how conslan1 objects loose their hints, and sieal an inad- 
vertisement upon us. 

+Inadve'rtist. Obs. vare. [f. Ix- 3+ adver- 
fist from ADVERTISE v. I-3.] One who habitually 
fails to take notice; an inadvertcnt person. 

1679 Harsy Key Script. ii. 20 ‘The insedulity of sleepy 
Inadvertisis that mind nothing. 

Inadvisable (inXdvai-zib’l), a. rare. [IN-3.] 
Not advisable ; unadvisable. 

1870 Daily News 11 Feb., That it was inadvisable at the 
present time 1o add lo the taxalion, 1896 Ad/butt’s Syst. 
sed. 1. 402 Sugar is inadvisable. 

Hence Inadvisabi'lity, unadvisableness. 

1864 R. A. Arnotp Cotton Famt. 429 The inadvisability of 
raising the rate of relief any higher. 1882 T. A. Guturie 
Vice Versé viii. (ed. 19) 153 He saw the inadvisability of 
mingling with the crowd. 

Inadvisedly (in&dvai'zédli) adv. rare. [In-3.] 
Unadvisedly. So Inadvi-sedness. 

1652 Howei. Girafi's Rev. Naples 1. 193 The Duke of 

uise..was much taxed of inadvisednesse 1o leave the Cily. 

1681 KettLewext Chr, Obed. (1715) 561 They, who scarce 
ever sin wilfully at all .. are wonl inost frequently through 
indeliberation and inadvisedness tomiscarry. 1894 4 thenaun 
17 Nov. 671/1 She has entered upon the task somewhal 
inadvisedly, 

-inw, svfix, in words which are the fem. pl. of 
L. adjs. in -dzs, and in mod.L. words formed on 
this pattern, used (in agreement with des//x beasts, 
understood) to form names of sub-families of ani- 
mals, as Canine (LL. caninus canine), Feline (L. 
Selinus feline’. 
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Inzequ-: see INEQU-. 

Inesthetic (inispe'tik), a. [I- 3.] 
wsthetic ; void of zesthetic perception or taste. 

1846 Forp Gather. fr. Spain 18 The Oriental inzsthetic 
incuriousness for things. 1877 May Larran Hoa. Miss 
Ferrard It}. iii. 101 We are all utterly ignorant and in- 


aesthetic. 
+Ina‘ffable, z. Ots. [Iv-3.] Not affable. 


Hence + Inaffabi‘lity, want of aflability. 

1611 FLorio, /naffabilitd, discourtesie, inaffabilitie, 1656 
Biount Glossogr., [naffable, .. noi affable, discourteous, 
1665 S, Clarke Descr. Germany 17 He is misliked for his 


inaffability. 
Inaffecta‘tion. zare—°. [In-3.] Freedom 


from affectation ; unaffectedness. 

1668 Puittirs, /naffectation, carelesseness, freeness from 
vain-glory. 

+Inaffe-cted, ppl. a. Obs. rare-% [In-3.] 
=UnarrecteD. Hence + Inaffectedly adv. ; 
+ Inaffe-ctedness, the quality of being unaffected 
or not touched in the feelings. 

1617 Minsneu Ductor, Inaffected, vi. unaffected. 1623 
Cockeram, /naffectedly,.. done carelessly. 1648 /etrt. 
Eastern Ass. 28 Our apprehension of your inaflectednes 
wilh 1bese our publike miseries. 

+Inaffe-ction. Obs. rare—'. [f. In-3 + Ar- 
FECTION 1.] ? Want of power to affect or move. 

1739 Cipser Afol. iv. 93 In the just Delivery of Poetical 

‘umbers, particularly where the Senliments are pathetick, 
it is scarce credible, upon how minute an Article of Sound 
depends their greatest Beauty or Inaffection. 


+ Inaffe-ctionate, 2. Obs. rare. In 6 ineff-. 
[f£ Ix-3 + ArrecrionaTE a. 2.) Unbiased, tn- 
prejudiced, 

1558 Kexnepy Compend. Tractiue 94,1 appele the con- 
science of the ineffectionat & godly redare diligenilie to 
considder [eic.].  1§63 Reasoning Crosraguell & Anox 20b 
(UJjam.), As the. .ineffectionat readr may cleirly perceaue. 

Inage, var. nacre v. Ols., to make old. 

Inaggre'ssive, ¢. rare. [IN-3.] Not ag- 
gressive ; unageressive. 

1876 W. E. Hears Aryan Househ. xiv. 325 The strong 
individuality and the inaggressive nature of ihe early cults. 

t+tInagree‘able, z. Ods. rare—'.  [Iy- 3] 
Not agreeable or accordant fo. 

1657 Tomuinson Reuou’s Disp. 49 That .. is most averse 
from and inagreeable lo our nalure, 

+Inai-dable, a. Obs. rare—'. [In-3.] That 
cannot be aided or assisted ; hclpless. 

1601 SHaks, Al’’s Well 1, i. 122 The congregaled Colledge 
haue concluded, That labouring Ari can neuer ransome 
nature From her inaydible estate, 

I-nailed, ME. pa. pple. of Nain z. 

+Inairred, ppl.a. Obs. rave—'. [? f. Is-} (or 
?IN- 3) + Arr sé, + -ED.] ?Suspended in the air 
(or ?deprived of vital air). 

1602 Warner Ald, Eng, x. lix. 261 Natures Mynion [Absa- 
lom}, Eyes Admier, and now in-ayred Earth, (For, hanging, 
loabs ruthles speare had vented vital! breath). : 

Inala:crity. rare. [IN-3.] Want of alacrity. 

1813 W. Taytor Lug. Synonyms (1856) 206 Men are .. in- 
doleni from insensibilily, lazy from inulacrity. 1855 Chad. 
Frnl, YV. 219 Owing to..my unhappy inalacrity in dis- 
mounting. . 

Inalbu'minate, 2. rare. [In-3.] Not fur- 
nished with albumen; exalbuminous. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., lnalbuminate, apple to a plant 
embryo that is deprived of albumen, as in the Faba. 

Ina:lienability. [f next + -1ry: cf. F. 7x- 
alténabilité (1722 in Watz.-Darm.).] The quality 
of being inalienable; incapability of alienation. 

1775 De Lome Eng. Covst. 11. x. (1784) 195 This inalien- 
abilily of the executive power. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. 
xIV. 1, (1864) IX. 10 ‘This properly, instead of standing 
secure in its theoretic inalienability, was in constani fluctua- 
lion, 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 191/1 The present genera- 
use has seen a momentous change in the theory of inalien- 
ability. 

Inalienable (iné'li¢nab’l), @. [f. In-3 + 
ALIENABLE. Cf. F. craliénadle (16th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Not alienable; that cannot be alienated 
or trausferred from its present ownership or rela- 
tion. 

c 1645 Howett Lett, (1650) 1}. x. 18 Their youth shagl last 
alwaies with their lusl, and love shall be satialed wilh onely 
one, where il shall remain inalienable. 1777 Ropertson 
List, Amer, (1813) I}, vi. 248 Inalienable prerogatives of 
royally, 1809-10 CotrripGe Friend (1865) 120 ‘Vhis righ) 
of the individual to retain his whole natural independence.. 
is absolutely inalienable. 1884 Law Rep. 27 Ch. Div. 163 
This petition has been opposed .. on tbe ground of ibe in- 
alienable character of alimony. 

Hence Ina‘lienably a/v. ; Ina‘lienableness. 

1727 Bairey vol. I}, /aalienadleness, incapableness of 
being alienaled, or transferred 10 another by Law. 1769 
Rosertson Chas, V, }. 170 (Seager) Some of the bighes1 
offices in he empire have been annexed to thein inalienably. 
1868 Stantey Westin, Add. i. 48 The ceremony of lhe 
coronation has been inalienably attached to ihe Abbey. 
1885 Law Times Rep. LUV. 78/1 A married woman lakes 
an Interest under a settlemenl, vested in her inalienably. ; 

Inalime‘ntal, 2. vave. [In-3.] Not ali- 
mental ; not affording nourishment. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 649 The Making of Things Inali- 
mentall, to become Alimentall, may be an Experiment of 
greal Profit, for Making new Victuall. 1656 in Brounr 
Glossogr. 1755 in Jounson. 1886 Syd. Soc, Lex., /nalt- 
mental, not capable of affording nourishment, 


Not 


INAMORATO. 


Inalterable (ing:ltatab’l), 2. [Iv-3.] Not 
alterable; not subject to alteration or change; 
unchangeable, immutable ; unalterable. 

1541 R. Coptanp Galyen's Terapent. 2Ej, The impatable 
and inalterable thynges to be the fyrsie elementes. 1555 
Bonner Wecess. Doctr. 69 For the Godhed is inallerable 
and unpassible. a 1653 GouGE Covum, Heb. vi. 2 The 
sentence al the last judgement will be inalterable. 1876 
Lowett Among my Bks. Ser. u. Wordsw, 211 He was to 
make men better, by opening to them the sources of an in- 
alterable well-being. 1879 G. Merepitn £goyst 1. xviii. 331. 

Hence Inalterabi lity, unchangeableness; In- 
a‘Iterably adv., immutably. 

1631 GoucE God's Arrows 1. § 78. 329 God was inalter- 
ably resolved utterly to destroy Amalek. 1714 DerHam 
Astro-Theol, (1715) 75 mote, Contrary to the received 
Opinion then, of ibe Heavens inalterability. 1856 W. A. 
Mutter Elem, Chem. § 564 From its lightness and inalter- 
ability in the air, aluminum has been applied to the prepara- 
lion of small weights. 1878 W. E. Hentey in Academy 
12 Ocl. 355/1 Hopelessly and inalterably poor. 

Inam, variant of Exam (£. /ndies). 

Inambi‘'tious, @. rare. [In-3.] Not am- 
bitious. 

1729 T. Cooke Zales, Propos. etc. ae Contented he 
enjoys whai Nalure yields, And inambitious plows bis 
native Fields. 

+Ina'mbulate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. fxambulare, f. in- (1N-*) + ambulare to walk.] 
(Sce quot.) Ilence + Inambula‘tion. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., [nambulate, to walk up and down 
ina place, 1668 Pritiirs, /vambulation, a walking from 
place to place. 

I-named, ME. pa. pple. of Name v. 

Inamel(I, enamil, obs. forms of ENAMEL. 

+ Ina*miable, a, Obs. rarve—°. [IN-3.] Not 
amiable, unamiable. Ilence + Ina‘miableness. 

1623 CockERAM, /uamtable, unpleasant, nollo be beloved. 
1727 Baivey vol. IH, /namtadleness. 1818in Topp; whence 
in mod. Dicts, 

+ Ina micable, 2. 00s. rare—'. [In-3.] Not 
amicable; unfriendly, hostile. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 127 In this season, which is 
inamicable lo the pure Spirits of all such food. 

Inamissible (inimicsib'l), a Now zare. 
([Ix-3. Cf. F. zvamissible (1617 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Not liable to be lost. 

1649 JER. Taytor Gf. Exenip. um. xv. 38 As this is 
irremediable and irrecoverable, so is the other inamissible. 
1662 GLanviLt Lax Orient, viii. (1682) 68 Had we been so 
fixt in an inamissible happiness, ete FLETCHER 4th 
Check Wks. 1795 111. 87 How can you infer, that the life of 
faith isinamissiole? 1829 I. Taytor Exthus. vi. (1867) 140 
The Scriptures..declare. .that virtue will be inamissible in 
heaven, 1886 Stuart & Macrnerson ir. Ebrara’s Chr. 
Apol. }. § 123. 287 With man ..it is a monad cognizant 
of itself in inamissible identity with itself. 

Ilence Inamissibi‘lity, Inami‘ssibleness, the 
quality of being inamissible. 

1727 Baitey vol. Il, /scsissibleness, uncapableness of 
being lost. 1742 tr. Bossuet’s Variat. Prot. Ch. (1829) 1. 
357 The dogma called inamissability of justice. @1861 W. 
CunnincuaM //ist, Theol. (1864) 1}. xxi. 89 The persever- 
ance of the Saints.. Romish divines usually call he inamissi- 
bility of justice or righteousness. 

Inamitie, var. of INEmITIE Ods., enmity. 

Inamor, obs. f. ENamMouR: see also INamMOUR. 

Inamorata (inzmora'ta). Also gen-. [a. It. 
mn (2 )amorala mistress, sweetheart, fem. pa. pple. of 
in(2)jamorare: sec INAMORATE YU.) A female lover, 
mistress, swcetheart. 

1651 SHERBURNE Forsaken Lydia iii, The faire Inamorata 
who from farre Had spy'd the Ship which her hearis 
treasure bare. 19771 SmotvetT //umph. Cl. 18 July Let. i, 
On finding herself abandoned by her new admirer, in favour 
of another inamorata. 1841 [see ENAMoRATO, -TA], 1844 
Disrak1i Coningsby vii. vii, Percy is often in love .. and 
never likes us to be very inlimate with his inamoratas. 

Ina'morate, ¢@. and sb. See also ENAMORATE. 
[ad. It. 222(22)amorato: see below.) a. adj. Ena- 
moured, in love. +b. 54. One in love, a lover. 

160z Marston Antonto’s Rev. 1. i. Wks. 1856 1. 76 Looke 
1 not now like an inamorate? 1605 Cuapman AJous, 
D' Olive w. i. F iij, His blood was framde for euerie shade of 
verlue, To rauish into true inainourate fire. 1612 Heywoop 
Afol. Actors i. 55 Deriding foolish inamorates who spend 
., themselves in lhe service and ridiculous imploymenis of 
heir imisiresses. 1886 Selgravia Alag. LX. 97, } became 
over head and ears inamorate of the all-accomplished Ida, 

Elence + Ina‘morately adv., lovingly, fondly. 

1599 NasHe Lenten Stuffé5 It is so inamorately protected 
and patronized. 

+Ina‘morate, v. Obs. rare. Sce also Ena- 
MORATE. fad. It. zxamorare, now innamor-, ‘to 
enamour, to fall in loue’ (Florio), £. z#- (IN- 2) 
+ amore \ove.] (rans. To inspire with love, to 
enamour. L[lence + Inamora‘tion, enamourment. 

1624 Heywoop Guuark. 1. 30 A confection, which. . Jason 
gave lo Medea to inamourat her. 1652 BENLowes (heoph. 
lv. 51 The Inamoration. 

Inamorato (inzmori‘to), Also 8-9 en-. [a. 
It. zxamorato, now innamorato lover, masc. pa. 
pple. of (2\amorare: see InaMoRATA.] A lover. 

1g92 Greene Ufst. Courtier D iv, He..asketh..whether 
hee wil haue his peak cut shor! and sharpe, amiable like an 
Inamerato, 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. wu. Vi. 1V. (1651) 282 
Such Inamoratoes as read nolhing but play-books. 1712 
Hucues Sfect. No. 525 ?5 All our Pretenders to Rhyme are 
professed Inamorato’s. 1756-1812 [see ENAMORATO]. 1831 


INAMORETTA. 


T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle xvi. (1887) 168 A mingled 
expression of mistrust, of kindness, and of fixed resolution, 
which the far-gone :nauorato found irresistible. 
+Inamore‘tta. Ods. A corruption of IxaMo- 
RATA, perh. confnsed with amoretle, amoretilo. 

1709 ‘Mrs. MANLEY Secr. Afeuz. (1736) II, 66 There are 
others. .that lavish vast Sums upon their Inamoretta’s. 1767 
Woman of Fashion 1. 231 You remember an Inamoretta of 
mine—Peggy Williamson. /érd. 1, 122. 

+ Inamour, -ed, obs. forms of EXanouR, -ED 

1sgt SYLVESTER Du Bartas 1. iv. 738 The Stars-king all in- 
amoured on thee, Full of desire, shines down direct upon 
thee, 1652 Bentowes Theoph. tv. xcvi, Through her eyes 
Did love inamoring Passions rise. 1665 Bovte Occas. Re/i. 
(1848) 374 As absurd were it for us, to.. fancy Piety ours, 
hecause our Discourses can possibly inamour others of it. 
17a9 I. Cooke J7ales, Propos. etc. 42 In the flowry Vale in- 
amour'd stray. 

Inamo:vable, 2. rare. [Ix-3. Ch F. tn- 
amovible (18th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not liable to 
be removed. Hence Inamovability [ef. F. z7- 
amovibilité }, the quality of not being removable. 

1849 Mint £ss, (1859 11.370 Declaring..that the inamov- 
ability of judges was inconsistent with republican por 
ciples. 1851 Sik F. Patcrave Norm, 4 Eng. 11. 173 They 
rendered him {Hugh-le-Grand} .the inamovable Protector 
ofthe monarchy. | 

Inanagenne'sis, evo. inanage’nesis, [mod. 
f. Gr. is, iv- fibre + dvayévynots ANAGENNESIS, Te- 
generation.] (See quot.) 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., /nanagenesis, .. muscular re- 
generation, or the reproduction of muscular fibre. 1886 
Syd. Soc, Lex., Inanagenesis. — 

Inanaphysis (inanx‘fisis). [mod. f. Gr. is, iv- 
fibre + dvaguais growing again.) ‘A term for the 
renewed growth or increase of muscular fibre’. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 1886 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

In and in, in-and-in, 2./v. and sb. [Is adv.] 

A. adv, Further and further in; continually in- 
wards; esp. in phrase fo breed in and in, to breed 
always within a limited stock (see BREED v. IIT) ; so 
to marry in and in, to marry with near relatives, 


in successive generations. 

1633 B. Jonson Tale Tud ww. ii, A weaver he was .. his 
shittle Went in and in still. We {joiners] do lay Things in 
and in, in our work. 1765 7reat. Dom. Pigeons 61 Should 
he (as the term is) breed them in and in .. the breed would 
degenerate. 1794 Sporting Mag. 1V.115 This practice is 
well known, under the term of breeding in-and-in. 1828 
Macautay Afise. Writings (1860 1. 266 Their minds, if we 
may so express ourselves, bred in and in, 187§ Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 111. 163 The marrying in and in of the same 
family tends constantly to weakness or idiotcy. 

b. attrib. (in quasi-ad7. use). 

1831 TI. P. Tuompson in Westur Rev. XIV. 444 The 
maintained a sort of in-and-in communication with each 
other. 1874 Lussock Orig. 4 Met. Ins. iv. 75 Avoiding in- 
and-in hreeding. 188: SHetpon Dairy Farnting 13/1 The 
practice of close in-and-in breeding has .. produced extra- 
ordinary results. 1891 Pald Mall G. 8 July 1 '2 Sometimes 
it leads to ‘in-and-in’ marrying, and the royal families 
deteriorate or die of exhaustion. 1892 Daly ews 19 Jan. 
2/6 Vhe charter was, in fact, nothing more nor less than an 
in-and-in system between two colleges which would have 
the main control of the faculties and the studies and the 
examinations. 

B. sé. +1. The name given to a throw made 
with four dice, when these fell all alike or as two 
doublets. Ods. 

1633 Suirtey Gauester iu. iv, A curse upon these reeling 
dice! That, last in-and-in was out my way ten pieces, 
1668 Drvoen Even. Love ui. i. Wks. 1883 II1. 310 The 
highest duplet wins, except you throw in and in, which is 
called raffle. 1668 Davexant J/an's the Master v.i, The 
devil's in the dice if you throw twice in and in, without any 
light. 

+b. A gambling game, plaved by three persons 
with four dice; the player who threw 77 and in 
(see above) took all the stake. Oés. 

A full description of the game is given in Cotton’s Com- 
pleat Gamester (1680) 117. ; 

1630 B, Jonson New /nu ut. i, He is a merchant still, 
adventurer, At in-and-in. 1671 SHAOWELL Huaiourist 1, 
I saw you .. inveigle a third man at Six-penny In and In. 
1674 Corron Couipl. Gainester (1680) 13, 1 have seen three 
persons sit down at twelve penny In and In fetc.]. . 

2. A space which opens up and ever discloses 


something further in. 
1890 J. H. Stirtinc Philos. & Theol. iv. 69 A boundless 
in and in of subjective internalities. 
(Cf. also zxs 


In and out, in-and-out, adv. 
and outs, IX sb. 2.) 
1. Alternately in and out ; now in, now ont. 


a. Of motion. 

{a 1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Hont. 247 Pe warliche loki 
hwam ha leote in ant ut.] 1503 Hawes Z-ram/f. Virt. 1x. 
xili, 1 was ina mase goynge in and oute. a 1641 SUCKLING 
Ballad ou Wedding, Her feet beneath her petticoat Like 
little mice stole in and out. 1703 Dampier Voy. 11]. 19 
This Kope serveth to hale the Boat in and out. 1897 
Hatt Caine Christian xi, Little knowing curls that went 
inand out on her temples. — 

b. Of position, condilion, season, etc. 

a1635 Naunton Fragu. Reg. (Arb.) 52 Their affections 
had heen more permanent, and not so in and out as they 
were, like an Instrument ill tuned. 1687 R. L'Estrance 
Answ. Diss. 22 "Tis not with Sermons, as ‘tis with Mackrel, 
to he In, and Out. 1712 Aoprson Sgect. No. 72? 7 The 
Fire .. has seen the Glass-house Fires in and out abeve an 
Hundred times. 1855 Dickens Dorrit 1. xxix, He was 
much in and out. 
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+2. Inside out. Oéds. 

a 1533 Lo. Berxers //uon lv. 187 When he had well 
prodee him [a horse] and turned hym in and out. 1542 

pALt Ervasin, A poph, 234 b, Cesar permitted hym to turne 
the tale in and out, and laie the wyte or blame on hymselfe. 

1548 Upatt, etc, Evasm, Par. Luke 138 a, Soodainly turned 
in and out clene arsie versie. /d1d 151 a, O the course of 
thinges meruailously turned in and out. 

3. Both in and out; inside and outside. 

_ 1895 How to get Married 113 A widow knows him (a man) 
in and out, 

4 attrib. (quasi-adj.) in various senses; spec. 
in-and-out bolts (sce qnot. 1850); 7-and-out class, 
those paupers who are now in and now out of the 
workhouse: 77-and-out collage, a cottage of irregu- 
lar plan; i#-and-out running, altemate winning 
and losing of races (so z-and-oul football). 

1640 Br. Hart Efisc. u. xvii. 182 What Ordination to 
that their In-and-out Office; have these succeeding and 
Momentary I’residents? 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 
1. (1863) 239 Ah! the in-and-out cottage ! the dear, dear 
home. ¢1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 126 Jn and out, 
.-applied to those bolts in the knees, riders, &c, which 
are driven through the ship's sides, or athwartships, and 
therefore called ‘In and out bolts’, 1888 7imes 26 June 
4‘5 Have you heard of what is called in-and-out running? 
1897 Wesim. Gaz. 31 July 2/3 Children of habitual tramps 
and of the ‘in and out © classes. 

Ilence In-and-outishness, -outism, -outness 
nonce-wds., irregularity of form or outline. 

1824 Miss Mitroro }"t/lage Ser. 1. (1863) 5 A cottage. .all 
angles, and of a charming in-and-outness. 1833 T. Hook 
Widow & Alarguess vii, The in-and-outishness of the 
Quebec. 1836 — G. Gurney 111. iti. 135 Her figure was.. 
full of those in-and-out-isms which constitute in my mind 
true symmetry. 

Inane (iné'n\, a. and sé. 
empty, useless, vain.] 

A. adj. 1. Empty, void. 

1662 Gianvitt Lux Orient. ix. (1682) 72 To have con- 
fined his omnipotence to work only in one little spot of an 
infinite inane capacity. 1850 Kixcstey Adt, Locke xxx, 
Dilating into vast inane infinities. 1850 Cartyte Latter-d. 
Pamph. iii. (1872) 79 Yo live .. like mane phantasms, and 
to leave their life as a paltry contribution to the guano 
mountains, 

2. Of persons, their actions, ctc.: Void or desti- 
tute of sense; silly, senseless ; empty-headed. 

1819 SHELLEY Cenc 111, i. 277 Some inane and vacant 
smile, 1843 Cartyce /’ast 4 Pr. u. vii, We listen. .to the 
inanest hubbuh. 1852 Mks. Jameson Leg. Aladonna (1857) 
12 We have merely inane prettiness. 1885 Afanch. F xain. 
11 Nov. 3/1 To us the book seems a very inane, tiresome, 
and purposeless affair. 

3. Comb., as tnane-vitsaged ad). 

1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Lond. (ed. 2 54 An inane-vi+ 
aged man. 

B. sé. 1. That which is inane, void, or empty ; 
void or empty space ; vacuity; the ‘formless void ’ 
of infinite space. 

1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man- 1. ii. 257 An infinite number 
of small imperceptible Bodies, that floated up and down in 
avast infinite Inane, 1690 Locke //ume, Und. 1, vii. § 10 
The capacious mind of man .. that .. makes excursions into 
the incomprehensible Inane. 1 S. Parker Six Philos. 
Ess. 5 Atoms..dispers'd and dancing in the great Inane. 1837 
Carivce Fr. Rev. LL. vu. i, So much is getting abolished ; 
fleeting swiftly into the Inane. 1868 Texnyson Lucretius 
40, I saw the flaring atom-streams And torrents of her 
a universe, Ruining along the illimitable inane. 

. An empty-headed, unintelligent person. 

1710 Pore Let. to Crowell 17 gas Being all alike 
Inanes, we saunter to one another's habitations, and daily 
assist each other in doing nothing at all. 

Hence Ina‘nely adv., emptily, senselessly. 

1883 //arper’s Mag. May 894/1 What sport..sounds more 
inanely foolish than confetti-throwing? 1895 Fall Mall 
Jfag. V11. 516 ‘Can't you push on a bit?’ I said, somewhat 
inanely. . 

+ In-ane, in ane, inane, adv. Sc. and north. 
dial, Obs. [Northern form of Axon, q.v.] In one 
accord ; in one and the same state; without cessa- 
tion or interruption, continuonsly ; straightway. 

¢1320 Sir Tristr. 272 And euer he dede as pe sleize And 
held his hert in an, Pat wise. ¢1450 HotLanp How/lat 47 
Nerar that noyss in nest I nechit in ane. /d/d. 861 And, 
considerand the causs, concludit in ane That thai wald 
Natur beseike. 1513 Douctas /2neis vu. x. 89 The detest- 
ahle weris, evyr in ane, Agane the fatis all, thai cry and 
rane. /éid. 1x. xiii. 66 On sik wys is he quhelmyt and 
confundit, That euer inane hy's bos helm rang and soundit. 

+ Inangular, @.! zaz7e. [Ix-3.] Not angular. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psenud. Ep. ww. i. 180 Inangular pos. 
tures upon the back, the belly and the feet. ; : 

Ina ngular, a.2 rare. [Ix-*.] Situated in 
an angle. 

a1855 RaNKEN Canada & Crimea xiv. (1862) 258 Every 
embrasure was distinctly marked by its inangular dark patch 
of shadow. . 

Ina'‘ngnulate, ¢. rare. [Ix- 3.] (See qnot.) 

1855 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., Jnangulatus, having no angles: 
inangulate. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. mn. 2 

+ Inani-‘loquent, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. inaints 
Inane + loguent-em, pres. pple. of Jogur to speak.] 
Full of empty or idle talk. So + Inani‘loquousa. ; 
also + Inani-loquence, + Inaniloquu'tion. — 

1656 BrountGlossogr., Inaniloguent, that speaketh vainly, 
ahabbler. 1658 Puittips, /zaniloguntiou, an idle or vain 
speaking. 1721 Baiwey, Jnantloguous, vain Valking or 
Babling. 1727 Baitey vol. I], /uantloguence, vain Talk, 
foolish Babbling. 


(ad. L. zndn-is 


INANIMATENESS. 


+ Inanimadve'rsion, O/s. [Ix-3.] =next. 


| (In qnot., An instance of this.) 


1676 Marvete Mr. Suzirke 15 A whole Cargo of Conse. 
quences which .. will, upon search, be all found the Ani- 
madverters proper goods and Trade, his own Inconsequences 
and Inanimadversions. 

+Inanimadve'rtence. 0/s. [Ix-3.] In- 
advertence, inattention. 

¢1656 Bramnatt Reflic. 13 Not by chance or inanimad- 
vertence, hut upon premeditation. /4/d. 37 Their inani- 
madvertence might make the separation lesse Justifiable. 

+Inanimadve:rtency. 0/s. [Ix-3.] In- 
advertency, inattentiveness. 

1650 I]. Brooke Conserv, Health 158 Neglect or inani- 
madvertency. 1668 W. Burton [tin. Anton. 42 Therein he 
doth but discover his own inanimadvertency. 1679 Harpy 
Aey Script. ii. 30 The Inanimadvertency at Ages could not 
comprehend these things. 

+ Ima‘nimal, a. Obs. rare—°. [Ix-3.] =next. 

3623 CockErAN, /nanimadl, hee which is dead. 

Inanimate (ina nim), a. (sb.) fad. late L. 
inanimatus lifeless, f. in- (IN-3) + antmalus AN- 
IMATE. Cf. F. tnanimed.] 

1. Not animated or alive; destitute of life, life- 
less ; sfec. not endowed with animal life, as in z7- 
animate nature, that part of nature which is without 
sensation, i.e. all outside the animal world. 

1563 87 Foxe A. 4 AM, (1634) II]. 286 Shall we see Sacri- 
fice and God's service done to an inanimate Creature, and 
be mum? 1643 J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. xvi. 65 Inani- 
mate creatures, as Trees, and the like. 1784 Cowrer 7ash 1, 

197 Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds, But animated 
Nature sweeter still 1828 Scort /. AL, Perth ii, The 
beauties of inanimate nature. 1866 Lippos Bam/ft. Lect. 
iv. 152 At His bidding life returns to inanimate corpses. 
1880 MuirHeaD Gaius, Digest 632 He who.. did damage 
to any inanimate property ..was liable in its highest value. 

2. Without the activity or motion of life (/7/, and 
Jig.) ; spiritless, inactive, dull. 

1704 Pore Ul tndsor For. 308 From her roofs when Verrio’s 
colours fall, And leave inanimate the naked wall. 1862 
Hlecrs Ess., Organ. Dasly Life (1875) 162 Organization 
should not be an inanimate, but a living, growing thing. 
1871 R. Extis Catudlus xvii. 24 If from stupor inanimate 
peradventure he wake him. 1884 Par £wstace 10 His arms 

rasped the girl’s inanimate form. 1893 Darly News 19 
june 4/7 The stock markets were quite inanimate. : 

B. sé. An inanimate thing; that which is in- 
animate. 

1652 GaULE Jfagastrom, 167 The very inanimates, whom 
words can in no wise effect or move, 1741 T. FRANCKLIN tr. 
Cicero's Nat. of Gods 1, 65 Even Inanimates have their 
proper Stations assigned. 1836 Kincstey Left. (1878) 1. 36 
My enjoyment was drawn .. from the beautiful inanimate in 
all its forms. | 

+ Ina‘nimate, v.! Obs. [f. ppl. stem of late 
L. sxanimdre to animate, encourage, f. zz- Ix- °) 

+animare to ANIMATE. (Sc. pa. pple. zzanimat, 
after L. tnxanimat-us.)} 

1. ‘rans. To animale, infuse life into. Also fig. 

1610 Dose /’seudo-Mart. vi. 172 God inanimates. .euery 
man with one soule. 1647 R. Starytton Juzvenal6s Stealing 
fire from the suns coach-wheeles, wherewith he inanimated 
his man of clay. 1679 M. Ruspen Further Discov. Bees 
59 Which matter so inanimated .. is called by some San- 
darack, by others Bee-bread. 

2. To animate, encourage, quicken. 

1600 Se. Acts Fas. VI (1814) 248 (Jam.) To continew in 
prosequuting the said actioun, quhairhy vtheris .. may 
thair exampill be inannimat to the lyik interpryisis. 1604 
T. Waricht Passions v. 157 To inanimate their soul- 
diours to hattell. a 1631 Doxnr Six Sevut. iv. (1634) 5 In 
the shadow of death, the Lord of life should quicken and 
inanimate their hearts. 1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals 111. 1. 
251 To excite, and inanimate their Subjects to an expedition. 

Hence + Ina‘nimated /#/. a., endowed with life. 

1689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrauts 57 Magistrates .. are but 
an inanimated and speaking Law. 

+ Ina‘nimate, 7.4 Ods. rare. [f. INani- 
MATE a.1] ¢rans. To deprive of life. 

1647 tr. Malvezzi's Pourtract 3 1t wounds not, it inani- 
mats not. 

+Ina'nimated, a. Os. [f. In-3+ AnIMATED 
ffl.a.j Not endowed with or having life. 

1. =INANIMATE @, 1. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud. Ep. 1, xxi. 159 Principles, 
which are .. common also unto inanimated constitutions, 
1651 Hosses Leviath, wv. xliv. 339 God that raised inani- 
mated dust and clay intoa living Creature. 1777 RoBERTSON 
Hist. Aner. (1813) Il. vis. 286 Every representation of 
inanimated nature, is extremely rude and awkward. 1836 
Blackw. Mag. XX.676 With our religious spirit [we] embue 
all the ongoings of animated and even inanimated life. 

2. =INANIMATE a. 2. 

1753 SMottetr Ct. Fathom (1784 183/2 Her faded lips, 
her pale cheek, and her inanimated features. 1788 Ciara 
Reeve Exiles 11. 47, 1 behaved .. like a poor, inanimated, 
lifeless creature. 


Ina‘nimately, aav. [f. Inanrtate a. + -Ly2.] 
Lifelessly, without animation. 

1876 T. Haroy Ethelberta 11, xliii. 199 ‘1t makes no differ- 
ence’, said Mountclere, inanimately. 1881 Staudard 8 Nov. 
2/4 Having heen rendered inanimately faint from his wounds, 

In‘animateness. [f.as prec. +-NEss.] Life- 
lessness ; want of animation, life, or vivacity. 

1654 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. u. it § 3 Might not 
the motion have been accounted less perfect, by reason of 
the deadness and inanimateness of the subject mov’d? 1847 
Hare Vict. Faith 34 Vhe inanimateness of a bare intellec- 
tual belief. 


INANIMATING. 


+ Inanimating, ff/. a. Obs. rare, [f. In-3+ 
ANIMATING £f/.a.] Notanimating; not quickening. 

1955 Man No. 26.4 Being only inanimating or dead know- 
ledge. 

+Inanima-‘tion!. Oés. [Noun of action from 
InanimatTeE %.!] Infusion of life, spirit, or vitality. 

a 1614 Donne Bia@avaros (1644) 175 He hath preserued .. 
from that ordinary corruption of evill. .(as he is said to have 
done our B. Lady from originall sinne in her inanimation,) 
some of those acts of ours. 1625 — Ser. cl., Wks, 1839 VI. 67 
God hath given our zeal..a new inanimation by this fire 
of tribulation. 1647 Br. Hatt Christ Afystical (R.), This 
habitual joy. .arising from tbe inanimation of Christ living 
and breathing within us. 

Inanimation? (inznimé'-fan). [Iy-3.]  In- 
animate condition; absence of life or liveliness. 

1784 New Spectator No.9. 8/2 The lines on Mrs. Bannister’s 
inanimation. 1816 BentHaMm Chrestom. i, Wks. 1843 VIII. 12 
‘The growth of the mind is retarded to an inordinate degree, 
by the state of inanimation in which itis kept. 1817 SHELLEY 
in Dowden Life II. 168 ‘Towards evening I sink into a state 
of lethargy and inanimation. 1858 Tinses 19 Nov. 7/6 After 
such a loug duration of inanimation sbe became perfectly 
conscious. — ‘ 

+Inanite, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. zvanit-, ppl. 
stem of zudnire to make empty or void, f. zrzdzz's 
INANE.] ‘rans. To empty. 

a 1598 Rott.ock HWks. (Wodrow Soc.) II. 460 He was so in- 
anited as never creature was, — On 2Thess. (1606) 33 (Jam.). 

Inani-tiate, v. [A back-formation from zxanz- 
tiation, ineptly formed in French by Chossat, 
from ¢xanition: Littré points out that the proper 
French form would be ixanisation. In English 
Dictionaries from Dunglison ; but not in Eng. use.] 
trans. ‘To affect with inanition; to exhaust for 
want of nourishment’. So Inanitia‘tion [see 
above], ‘ Chossat’s term for the gradual passage of 
the animal body into a state the end of which is 
Jnanttion’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1857 Duncuson Aled. Lex. 492 [nanitiation,..The act of 
being exhausted for want of nourishment. One so exhausted 
issaid to be snanitiated, (Hence in Ocitvie and later Dicts.) 

Inanition (inini‘fen). [ad. L. éxdnition-em, 
n. of action f. éxanire: see INANITE; cf. F. zxzanz- 
tion (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] The action or pro- 
cess of emptying; the condition of being empty ; 
spec. the exhausted condition resulting from want 
or insufficiency of nourishment. Also fg. 

¢x400 tr. Lanfranc's Cirurg. 100 Of be whiche drawynge 
pat ben .ij. causis coniunct : be toon is repleccioun of be 
senewe obere of be corde, pe oper is in-anisioun. 1543 Tra- 
HERON Vigo's Chirurg. u. iti. 17 Of inanition and repletion. 
1615 Crooke Body bf line 169 In the Dogge-appetite there 
is no Inanition or emptinesse of the parts, but an exquisite 
sense of suction. 1732 ArsutHNot Kules of Diet 308 Fevers 
proceed from too great Fulness in the beginning and too 
great Inanition in the latter end of the Disease. 1856 
Frovoe Hist. ug, 11. 252 Anarchy..is usually shortlived, 
and perishes of inanition. 1866 A. Fuint /rinc. Afed. (1880) 
516 Inanition is a pathological condition entering into all 
diseases which interfere with the ingestion or the assimila- 
tion of aliment. 1875 Jowett P/ato (ed. 2) III. 123 Hunger 
and thirst are inanitions of the body. : . § 

Inanity (ineniti), fad. L. éndnitas empti- 
ness, n. of quality f. zvd@zzis INANE. Cf. F. inanitdé 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The quality or condition of being inanc, empty, 
or void ; emptiness. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1, tii. 128 How ill God is 
pleased with that which is vaine, through inanitie of com- 
moditie and of proffit which ought to bee init. 163: R. H. 
Arraignm. Whole Creature xiii. § 3. 208 What shall fill .. 
the Inanity and Vacuity of the heart of man? 3649 G. 
Daniei. 7 rinarch., Hen. [V, cccxxv, Where pruneing 
Lawes lye by; till the inanitye Of Branches call ‘em out, 
lest the whole Dye. 1744 Armstronc Preserv. Health 
(1807) 29 The elemental tubes Collaps’d and shrunk with 
long inanity. : 

2. fig. a. Want of substance or solidity; the 
quality of being void of interest ; inability to satisfy 
desire ; unsatisfactorincss; vanity; hollowness. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne (1634) 625 Their inanity .. will 
sufficiently be felt, and doth sufficiently produce it selfe. 
1684 Contempl. St. Alan u. i. (1699) 135 O the inanity and 
emptiness of temporal Goods! 1751 Jounson Rambler 
No. 133 P 4 Such helpless destitution, such dismal inanity 

.. All is gloomy privation or impotent desire. 1826 Kirsy 
& Sp. Entomol. V1. xxix. 55 He has placed tbe inanity .. 
of such high-sounding terms in their true name. 1877 
Farrar Days of Youth xxviii. 279 The inanity of its own 
cherished hopes. ’ 

b. Mental vacuity; lack of ideas or sense; 


frivolity, senselessness, silliness. 

1753 C. Smart /Yilliad (R.), Inanity will ever be the same. 
1758 . Warton Ess. Pope I. iii. 201 The Rambler calls his 
{Walsh’s] works Pages of Inanity. 1803 An. Rev. 1. 400/2 
This same topic is treated with similar inanity for thirteen 
pages more. 1878 Lecxy Eng. in 18th C. II. ix. 529 The 
pretentious and verbose inanity of his theological writings. 

ec. Vacuity of existence; want of active interest ; 
idleness, inaction. 

1782 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 737 They consider any 
further exertions unnecessary, and retire again to the enjoy- 
ment of their favourite inanity. 1797 Gopwin Enguirer u. 


i. 165 A.. state of inanity and torpor. 1818 Scotr Hr#, 


Midi. i, A fine gentleman, bred up in the thorough idleness 
and inanity of, pursuit, which .. 1s absolutely necessary to 
the character in perfection. 1837 Miss Seocwick Live ¢ 
tet L. (1876) 92 Do not let us consider any occupation so 
vulgar as indolence and inanity. 
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3. with az and f/. An instance of vacuity or 


frivolity ; an inane remark or practice. 

1661 Gianvitt Van. Dogm. xvi. 153 To make good its 
resemblance to that Commentitious Inanity. 1807-8 Syp. 
Smitu Plymiley's Lett. Wks. 1859 11. 160/1 Tbe embroidered 
inanities and the sixth-form effusions of Mr. Canning. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick, xxviii, If this young lord does .. 
whisper his drivelling inanities in your ears. 1863 HoLttanp 
Lett, Joneses viii. 122 The vanities and inanities of fashion. 

Inantherate (inznpoerct), a. Bot, [f. In-3 
+ ANTHER+-ATE?.] (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot. 620/2 Jnantherate, bearing no antber; 
applied to sterile filaments or abortive stamens. 

nantheri-ferous, a. Sof. [In-3.] = prec. 

18e5 Mayne Expos. Lex., (nantheriferus, applied to a 
filament ofa stamen which bears no anther: inantheriferous. 
1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+Ina‘ntidotal, 2. Obs. rare—). [Ix- 3.] Not 
antidotal, of no value as an antidote. 

1639 G. Dantet Ecclus. xviii. 50 Take the Cordiall To pre- 
vent Sicknes; In-antidotall Protraction makes it. 

+ Ina‘nulate, v. Obs. rare—'.  [f. It. tranel- 
lare ‘to frounse, or crisp, or curle haires’ (Florio, 
1598), refashioned after L. duzdus ring: see -ATE3,] 
intr. To curl, form ringlets. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 23 Theyr tresses of haire .. 
crisping and inanulating by their eares, 

Ina‘pathy. rere’. [Ix-3.] The absence or 
opposite of apathy; fceling, sensibility. 

21846 Edin. Rev. cited by Worcester. Hence in later Dicts. 

Inape‘rtous, a. Bot. rare. [f. L. tnapert-us 
unopen +-ous.] (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot. 620/2 /napertous, not opened, although 
its habit is to open. 

+ Inapes, var. of A-NAPES. Ods. 

1552-3 Inv. Ch. Goods, Staffs. in Aun. Lichfield (1863) 
IV. 52 One vestement of fustian inapes. 

+Inapo'state, a. Obs. rare—'. [In-3.] Not 
apostate ; not revolted ; loyally disposed. 

1648 Herrick /esper., To his brother Nicholas, The man 
that will but lay his eares, As inapostate, to the thing he 
heares, Shall by { printed be] his hearing quickly come to 
see The truth of travails lesse in bookes then thee. 

+Inappara‘tion. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. tnap- 
paration-em, f. in- (IN- 3) + afparatio APPaRa- 
TION.) ‘Want of provision’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

+Inappa‘rent, a. Oss. [Iyx-3.] Not appa- 
rent or manifest; invisible; latent. 

1626 Donne Serm. Ixxx. 823 Fire, a body more disputable 
and inapparant. 31655 STANLEV /Zist. PAilos. 1. (1701) 24/2. 
1694 SALMON Bates’ Dispens. (r7t3) 316/1 Then the inap- 
parent Writing done with the first Liquor appears black. 
1753 N. Torriano Gaugr. Sore Throat 23 A latent or inap- 
parent Flooding..which does not appear outwardly. 

+ Inappea‘lable, ¢. 04s. rare. [Ix-3.] = IN- 
APPELLABLE. 

1651 HowELe Surv. Venice 14 All..flagitious crimes. .they 
have inappealable power to punish. : 

Inappeasable (inip7zab’1), a. [In-3.] Not 
appeasable ; not to be appeased. 

1840 J. F. Cooper Pathfinder ii, The appetite of the ab- 
original American for venison being seemingly inappeasable. 
a 1848 R. W. Hamitton Rew. & Punish, iii. (1853) 110 
Inappeasable longings of the soul. 1851 Dixon HV. Penn 
xxx1v. (1872) 321 These disorders were a source of inappeas- 
able grief to Penn. 

Inappellable (inape'lab’l), ¢.  [f. In-3 + L. 
appellare to APPEAL + -BLE.] That cannot be 
appealed against; from which there is no appeal. 

1825 Coteripce Aids Refi. (1848) 1. 180 A supreme and 
inappellable tribunal. 1855 Lewis Credib. Early Rom. [ist, 
xii, § 9 II. 28 The absolute, undivided, and inappellable 
power of the dictator. 1887 T. A. Trotiore What 7 re- 
member 1, 320 The inappellable law of fashion. 

Hence Inappellabi'lity. 

a 1834 Coterioce Lit, Rew. V1. 25 The inappellability of 
the Councils. 

Inappendi‘culate, ¢. Zoo/.and Sot. [1n-3.] 
Not appendiculatc ; having noappendicles or minute 
appendages, as the branchize of certain molluscs or 


the anthers of certain plants. 

1855 Mayne E-xfos. Lex., [nappendicnlatus,..applied by 
H. Cassini to the bractez of the pericline of the Synan- 
therez, .. inappendiculate. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 
416/1. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Inappe'rtinent, ¢. rave. [Inx-3.] Not ap- 
pertinent; impertinent. 

1814 Cotrrioce in J. Cottle Early Recoll, (1837) 11. 204 
What, in a great commercial city, will not be deemed trifling 
or inappertinent. P 

Inappetence (ine‘piténs). [f. In-3 + Ap- 
PETENCE: cf. F. znappétence (16th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Lack of appetence; want of appetite, 
desire, or longing. 

a1691 Bovte Agst. Custom. Swearing 106 [He] takes 
a long walk to the physician's lodging, to beg some remedy 
for his inappetence. 1733 Cueyne Aug. Malady u. vii. § 3 
(1734) 188 Inappetence and Weakness of Digestion. 1859 
Tooo Cyc, Anat. V. 670/1 Irresistible impulse, alternating 
with total inappetence. 1887 Miss Linskitt /n Exchange 
Sor Soul \11. \xiv. 228 His inappetence for spending money 
on himself. poe 

Inappetency (ine'p/ténsi). [f. In- 3+ Appr- 
TENCY: see -ENCY.] =prec. 

1611 Cotcr., Anorexie, inapetencie. 1647 Litty Chr. 
Astro. xliv. 280 There's inappetency of the Ventricle. 1733 
Cuevne Eng. Malady u. v. § 3 Loathing and Inappetency 
.. always attends .. all Disorders. 1884 T. Haroy in /xde- 
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pendent 7 Feb., Her virtues lay in no resistant force of 
character, but ina natural inappetency for evil things. 

Inappetent (in pitént), @. [In-3.] Not 
appetent ; without appetite or desire. 

1796 CoLeRiocE Le?f. (1895) 176 Totally inappetent of food. 
1803 Monthly Mag. XV1. 123 Inappetent, restless, and un- 
easy for want .. of exercise. 1886 Miss Linskitt Haven 
under the Hill 11. i.7 She awakened very slowly, and with 
an inappetent listlessness, 

Inappetible (inx'p/tib'l), a. [In-3.] Not 
appetidle; that awakens no appetite or desirc. 

1874 M‘Cosx Scott. Philos. xix. (1875) 148 The place 
which the idea of an object..as appetible or inappetible has 
in all feeling. i 

Inapplicability (inz:plikabi'liti). [f. next: 
see -ITY: cf. applicability.) The quality of being 
inapplicable ; incapability of being fitly applied. 
Also with az and f/. An instance of this. 

1673 H. More Aff. Antid. Idol. xxxvi. 43 The inapplic- 
ability is so easily discoverable. 1792 Burke Let. to Sir 
H. Langrishe Wks. V1. 301 The inapplicability of your own 
old principles to the circumstances that are likely to in- 
fluence your conduct against these principles. 1820 L, Hunt 
indicator No. 18 These scripture names of men .. have 
given rise to some curious inapplicabilities, as Adam Smith 
and David Hume, two infidel philosophers. 1884 W. J. 
Courtuore Addison i. 21 Retaining the old ideas. .without 
being able to perceive their inapplicability to the existing 
nature of things. 

Inapplicable (inx‘plikab’l), 2. [In-3. Cf. 
F. inapplicable (18th c.).] Not applicable; incap- 
able of being applied (/o some case) ; unsuitable 
(to the purpose). 

1656 Burton's Diary (1828) 1. 273 The late king cited 
statutes, but you declared them inapplicable in the case of 
the commission of array. a1794Sir W. Jones Tzvo Hymns 
to Pracriti Argt., Lest European criticks should consider 
a few of the images as inapplicable to Indian manners. 
1839 James Louis V/V, IV. 262 Toshow that this reasoning 
is inapplicable. 1881 Luppock Addr. Brit. Assoc. in Na- 
ture No. 618. 409 Doppler’s method was practically inap- 
plicable, because the amount of effect on the colour would 
be utterly insensible. 

Ina‘pplicableness. vare—°. [-NESS.] 

1. =1NarpLicaBlLity. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), /nafplicableness, uncapableness of 
being applied to. 

+2. =INApPpLicaTion. (Cf. APPLICABLE a. 1.) 

1727 Batwwey vol. Il, /napplicableness, heedlesness [ pr. 
heedfulness]}, want of Application. 

Ina‘pplicably, acv. [f. as prec.+-1y 2.] In 
a way not capable of application ; unsuitably. 

1864 in Wrester. 1884 Lp. Bury in Cycéist 13 Feb. 251 ‘1 
That sex, which has been .. perhaps inapplicably, termed 
the weaker. 

Ina‘pplicate,«. ot. [ad. mod.L. ‘napplicat- 
us, f. 2n- (1N- 3) + applicatus APYLICATE.] 

1855 Mayne Expos, Lex., [napplicatus, used by H. Cas- 
sini, to the bracteoles of the Synantherew, when they are 


not applied against the clinanthium: inapplicate. 1886 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. ; , 
Inapplication (ineplikéfon). [In- 3, Cf. 


F. tnapplication (1718 in Dict. Acad.).] 

1. Want of application ; the fact or habit of not 
applying oneself to one’s duties. 

1721 Baivey, /uaffplication, heedlesness. 1755 JOHNSON, 
Inapplication, indolence, negligence. a@1797 H. WALPOLE 
Afem. Geo, [1 (1847) II, viii. 259 The Prince excused his own 
inapplication on the foot of idleness, 1800 W. Taytor in 
Robberds Ae. 1. 330 Inapplication, versatility, are, 1 sup- 
pose, the dangers of a mind like Henry’s. 

2. The condition of not applying or having no 
application to the case; inapplicability. 

1784 J. Barry in Lect. Paint. iit. (1848) 146 These rules.. 
appear to me to be very inconclusive, and much out of their 
place, when thus applied to prescribed forms. . Besides their 
utter inapplication, these multiplied little rules seem [etc.]. 

Inapposite (in pdzit), a. [In-3.] Not ap- 
posite, not to the point, out of place ; impertinent. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac., Pune Pulpit filler (1860) 84 
Another sort. .fill up their sermon with..a heaped congeries 
of impertinent and inapposite Scriptures. 1670 W. Simrson 
Hydrol. Ess. 130 He supposed my Answer to be inapposite 
only to that point afore-noted. 1809 Han. More Cavleés I. 
236 (Jod.), I. .forbore telling her how totally inapposite her 
application was. 1838-9 Hartam /Zist. Lit. 1v. vii. § 29 
1V. 313 A name..inapposite to our purpose. 1862 F. Hati 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 260 In one respect, that illustration is 
inapposite. 

Hence Ina‘ppositely adv., in an inapposite 
manner, unsuitably, impertinently. 

1620-55 I. Jones Stone-Heng (1725) 6 It may not inap- 
positely be observ’d. 1823 BentHam Wot Paul 69 Under 
the name so inappositely represented at present by the 
English word deacon. 1884 Law 7imes LX XVII. 307/1 
An Act of Parliament inappositely described .. as the ‘Set- 
tled Land Act 1882’. 

Inappreciable (inapr7-fiab’1). Also 9 -tiable. 
[f. In-3 + ApprectaBLE. Cf. F. tnappréciable 
(15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not appreciable. 

+1. That cannot be sufficiently appreciated, 
valued, or esteemed; invaluable, priceless. Ods. 

1787 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1859) II. 153 His knowledge 
and integrity render his value inappreciable. 1827 Scorr 
Napoleon 1. iii. 86 A barrier of inappreciable value. 1868 
Mirman St. Paul's xvii. 446 Gratitude for his inappreciable 
services. 2 

2. Too inconsiderable to be estimated or valued ; 


imperceptible; of no consequence. : 
1802 SmitHson in PAs?. Trans. XCII1. 14 Excepting an 
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inappretiable quantity of vitriol of lime. 1862 F. Hatt 

Hindu Philos. Syst. 69 An atom is .. inappreciable by any 
of the senses. 1878 Huxtey PAéysiogr. 16 The rise froin 
the river to their summits would be almost inappreciable in 
a diagram. 

3. Not capable of being appreciated; beyond the 
appreciation of soine person, ctc. 

1855 Miss Coppe /ututt. Mor. 36 Vheir libraries of wisdom, 
their galleries of beauty, inappreciable to beast and hird. 

Hence Inappre‘ciably ai/v., without, beyond, or 
beneath appreciation; imperceptibly. 

1860 Patmore /aithful for lever in Sat. Rev. 10 Nov. 590 
One athirst, who comes thereby And inappreciably sips The 
deep with disappointed lips. x F, Hatrin Nation (N.Y.) 
LVI. 274/1: Inappreciahly as the fact imports my contention. 
Mod. Yhe difference is inappreciably minute. 

Inappreciation (inaprifi@'fon).  [Ix- 3.] 
Want of appreciation; failure to appreciate or 
estimate duly. 

1864 in Weuster. 1869 J. Martineau £ss. I]. 120 This 
strange inappreciation of the relative position. 1881 Murs. 
C. Praep Policy ¢ P. 1. 263 Embittered by disappointment 
and inappreciation. — ; _ 

Inappreciative inapri‘fictiv\, a. [Is- 3.) 
Not appreciative; wanting in appreciation. Hencc 
Inappre‘ciatively adv. ; Inappre‘ciativeness. 

3868 Houme Lee B Godfrey xxxi. 166 Colonel Godfrey's 
inappreciativeness of his darling. 188: /Vor/d 27 July 8/1 
The religious papers have expressed theinselves, not inap- 
preciatively, but with a certain subacidity of grief. 1897 
Educat. Rev. X11). 69 Which makes even the dullest and 
most inappreciative peasant reinove his hat. 

+Inapprehe'nding, ///. «. Obs. rare. 
[In- 3.] “Lhat does not apprehend ; inapprehensive. 

1652 Gavute Magastrom, 161 It is not for the inappre- 
hending al to have an ordaining power over the apprehen- 
sive whole. e ; F 

Inapprehensible (inepr‘hensib1), a. [Ix-3. 
Cf. late L. nupprehensrbilis, perh, the direct 
source.} Not apprehensible; that cannot be apprc- 
hended or grasped by the senscs or intellect. 

a 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & Bon. (1642) 25. 1642 Mitton 
A fol. Smect. (ntrod., Wks. (1851) 273 Those celestiall songs 
to others inapprehensible. 184: [emnnson Addr, Jicth. 
Nature Wks. (Bohn: II. 231 Your end should be one inap- 
prehensible to the senses. 1872 Contemp. Rev. XX. 674 
Sublimated into inapprehensible nothingness. 

Inapprehension (iuxpr/henfan),  [1s-5.] 

1. Want of apprehension; failure to apprehend 
or grasp mentally. 

1744 Warpurton Hi%ks, (1811) X1. 362 An intire inappre- 
hension of the very drift and purpose of it. az2808 Hurp 
Serm, Wks, 1811 VI. xxi. 306 It is not envy, but inapprehen- 
sion, Which sects them on work. 1843 Pork /’urloined Letter 
Wks. 1864 1. 277 he moral inapprehension by which the 
intellect suffers to pass unnoticed those considerations which 
are too obtrusively and too palpably self-evident. 

2. Absence of apprehension of danger. rare. 

1855 Pall Mall G. 2 Oct. 5 He took advantage of their 
inapprehension and defenceless condition to gratify the 
worst passions. E . ’ 

Inapprehensive (inxprvhe'nsiv), a. [INx-%.] 
Not apprehensive; without apprehension: a. that 
does not grasp mentally, or perceive by scnsc; b. 
that does not apprehend danger. 

3651-3 Jer. Tavton Ser, for Vear 1. v.63 [They] remain 
stupid and inapprehensive. 1666 Stictincer. Ser. (1683) 
i. 5 When were they ever more secure and inapprehensive 
of their danger than at this time? a1732 ATTERBURY Serm. 
(1737) LIL. 138 In respect of divine truth they may be alto- 
gether inapprehensive and stupid. 1867 Busunece Aor, 
Uses Dark Th. 99 he more inward parts of the hody are 
comparatively inapprehensive. 

Hence Inapprehe nsiveness. 

1652 Sparks Prim, Devot. (1660) 172 Not out of a Stoical 
Apathy, or inapprehensivenesse, hut out of a Christian mag- 
nanimity. 1836 Vew Monthly Mag. XLVEI. 456 In pure 
inapprehensiveness of the yuste mutlieu. 

Inapproachable (inaprow fab), a. [1s- 5.] 
That cannot be approached; inaccessible, unap- 
proachable. 

3828 in Wesster. 2856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1V.v.App.i, 
Many subjects. .may be dealt with by this kind of art which 
are inapproachahle by any other. 1858 Hosuovse /taly 
(1859) 11.158 The Forum and the vast arcades of the Basilica 
of Constantine were..almost inapproachable from filth. 1860 
Pusey Win. Proph. 427 His inapproachable light is darkness 
to eyes which would gaze on it. 

Hence Inapproa‘chably adv. ; 
abi‘lity, unapproachableness. 

31864 Wesster, /uapproachabl. 1871 tr. Lange's Comm, 
Seremtah 196 Defiant in its inapproachahility. 

Inappropriable (inapréwpriab'l), a. 
[Iy-3.] Not capable of being appropriated. 

1851 S. Jupp J/argare?/ i. ii. (1871) 201 Unreachable, in- 
appropriable, auagogical. 

Hence Inappro priableness. 

1836 R. F. Witson in Newenan’s Lett. (1891) 11. 206 The 
“inappropriableness ‘ of Church property .. to Church pur- 
poses different from those which the letter of the Founder's 
intentions prescribed. 

Inappropriate (inaprovprict), a. [In-5.] 
Not appropriate; unsuitable to the particular 
case ; unfitting, improper. 

1804 Ann, Rev. Ii. 19/2 A rambling inappropriate retro- 
spect of Indian bistory. 1848 Dickens Domédcy ii, }He] 
invaded the grave silence .. with the singularly inappropriate 
air of ‘A Cobbler there was’. 1883 H. Drummoxp Nat. 
Law in Spir. W. Pref. (ed. 2) 13 Inappropriate Hybridism 
is checked by the Law of Sterility. 
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Inappro'priately, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In an ey ee manner ; unfittingly. 

1847 in Craic. 1867 FREEMAN Worm. Cong. 1. App. 
599 Verses not inappropriately chosen for the epilogue of 
his work. 1870-4 Cockrax ef, in Anderson Adissions 
Amer. Bd. VV. xxxvii. 314 This innovation .. was not in- 
appropriately followed by the suspension of the Sabbath. 
school and preaching service. 

Inappro‘priateness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Inappropriate quality ; unfitness, unsuitableness, 

1847 in Craic. 1856 O_mstED Slave States 124 The very 
levity and inappropriateness with which it is applied, shows 
a want of a right appreciation of it. 2876 Moztey Univ. 
Serm, i. 8 The inappropriateness of the punishinent consti- 
tutes its injustice. 

Inapt ‘inaspt, a. [f. Is-3+ Apr. Cf. Ixept.] 

1. Not adaptcd to the purpose or occasion; un- 
suitable, inappropriate, inapposite. 

1744 Harris JAéree Treat, in. 1. (1765) 142 Others are In- 
apt, Incongruous, and Disagreeable. 1818 Cossetr od. 
Reg. XXXL. 436 The occasion rendered this inapt and 
far-fetched. 1885 Law Times LX XVIII. 242/1 The words 
.. being altogether inapt to express more than one devolu- 
tion of title. 

2. Not apt; wanting in aptitude or skill; unskil- 
ful, awkward. 

3860 Sat. Kev. IX. 600/2 Uncouth and inapt to charm the 
female heart. 1867 D. G. Mitcuert Aural stud. 246 How. 
ever inapt a man may be at... horticultural pursuits. 1895 
Current Hist. (Buffalo V.820 The well-meant but hopelessly 
inapt attempt of the powers 

Inaptitude (inz:ptitizd). [Is-3.) Want of 
aptitude. * 

1. Unfitness, unsuitableness, inappropriatencss. 

21688 Cupwortnu Jaunt. Mor. (1731) 149 Such as are 
Canse, Effect... Equality, Inequality, Motitude, Inaptitude, 
Symnetry, Asymmetry. 1790 Berke Fr. Aev. Wks. V. 
98 A moral and almost physical inaptitude of the inan to 
the function. 1865 M. \RnNotp /'ss. Crét. v. 11875) 194 Our 
oie neglect of the idea und our consequent imaptitude 
OF it. 

2. Unreadiness, unskilfnIness, unhandiness, 

1620 E. Birounr //ore Subsec. 103 Inaptitude to the former 
Jhonourable expences} shewes a man to be of a poore and 
ignoble spirit. 1715-16 Sterne /own-Jalk No.8 This in- 
aptitude is 100 notorious to have left a nation .. the least 
room for reporting any advahtageous circumstance of this 
remarkable person. 1834 Edin, Rev. LIX. 54 There was 
such inaptitude in the Inglish people. 1884 Hest. Morn. 
News 5 Sept. 4/5 Rags of fish and tough meat lead people 
daily to believe that national cookery is another name for 
old inaptitude. 

Ina‘ptly, a/v. [f. Inapt+-Ly?.) In an inapt 
manner; unhtly, inappropriatcly. 

a 1834 CoLenipGe cited by Worcester. 1859 C. Barker 
Assoc. (rine. ii. 34 These associations may not inaptly be 
compared to the then military organization of the country. 
1885 Law Jimes LXXVULL. 2132/2 An auction is not inaptly 
called locus porttentiz. 

Ina‘ptness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The quality 
of being inapt ; inaptitndc. 

1795-1814 Worpsw. Excursion u. 70 The poor man .. un- 
able to subdue Impatience through inaptness to perceive 
General distress in his particular lot. 1842 Myers Cath. 
ThA. i. § 49. 186 Some sentence .. to which it inay attach 
itself with not more ohvious inaptness. 1844 W, H. Mite 
Serm. Tempt, Christ iii. 68 That luxury..which, .produces 
of itself inaptness for spiritual objects. 


+Ina‘quate, f7/. a. Obs. [ad. L. tnaguat-us, 
pa. pple. of z#agudre to turn into water, f. z7- 
(In- 4) +agua water.) Converted or transformed 
into water. Ilence + Inaqua‘tion, convcrsion into 
water. 

1gso CRANMER Defence 33 b, Ther fuloweth no Impanation 
thereof, no more than the holy ghost is Inaquate, that is 
to say, made water, being sacramentally ioyned to the 
water in haptisme. 1g51 GARDNER Explic., Transubst. 126b, 
The solution 10 the seconde reason is allmost as soundely 
handled, alludynge from impanation to Inaquation, although 
it was neuer sayde in Scripture, this water is the holy ghoost. 

Inarable (inz‘rab'l), a. [Ix- 3.] Not arable; 
incapable of being ploughed. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., /naratle, not arable, that cannot 
be plowed. {Hence in BaiLey, JouNson, etc.] 1843 CARLYLE 
Past & Pr. iu, viii, No soil, nol even an inarable one. 1866 
— Remin, (1881) 1. 166 A place lying all in dimples and 
wrinkles .. grassy but inarable. 

t+Inarate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
inarare to plough in; also totill, cultivate.) ‘To 
till ground’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

Inarch (inaatf), v.t Also 8-genarch. [f. Ix-? 
+ ARCH vw.) (rans. To graft by connecting a 
growing branch without separating it from its parent 
stock; to graft by approach: see APPROACH 50. 10. 

1629, etc. Jsee InarcHinc]. 1671 Everyn Aal. Hort. 76 
(July) Graff hy Approach, Inarch, or Inoculate Jasmines, 
Oranges. 1762 Hupsos in PAtl, 7rans. L11. 499 1t appears 
.. that a tree inarched between two other. trees, though 
its root be cut off .. will continue to grow. 1845 Floris:'s 
Frnl. 77 The remedy consists in grafting or inarching the 
Chinese varieties on some more durahle and luxuriant 
growing kind. 

Ilence Ina‘rched ///. a., grafted by approach. 

1741 Compl, Fam, Piece 11. ni. 390 Cut the inarched 
Orange Stocks from the bearing Trees. 1898 Baitey Pren- 
ing Bk. 388 Inarebed Elms. 

Ina‘rch, v.2 rare. [f. In-1+ Arch v.] fravs. 
To arch in, encompass like an arch. Hence In- 
arching /f/. a. 

1882 F. W. H. Myers Renewal of Youth 203 When all the 


INARTICULATE. 


embracing earth, the inarching blue, Seemed the soul's 
cage no wings might hattle through. 1893 W. W. PeyTos 
-Memorab, Jesus ix. 281 The Divine Presence whom Christ 
calls His Father, who inarched the Spirit of Jesus and in- 
folded Him, | 

Inarching (ina-utfiy), v//. sé. [f. Inancn 2.1] 
1. ‘The action or process of grafting by approach. 
_ 21629 Parkinson Paradis?, Ord. Orchard ww. 543 Inarching 
is another manner of grafting in the stocke. 1727 BRADLEY 
fam, Dict. sv. Grafting, Grafting by .. Enurching. 1863 
Avcock Capit. Tycoon 1. 325 Ve Japanese understand, 
and sometimes practise, the inarching of plants. 1898 BalLey 
Pruning Bk, 389 Vhe union Jof trees and branches] takes 
place nore rapidly if the bark is removed from the conjoined 
surfaces and the exposed parts of the wounds covered with 
wax. his is a species of inarching. 

2. transf. = ANAVLASTY,. rare. 

1646 Sir T, Browne /’seud. Ep. i. ix. 127 We might abate 
the Art of Talhacotius, and the new inarching of noses. 
1650 BuLwER Anthropomet, 78. 

+ Inarchitecto nical, ¢. Obs. rare-'. [1y-3.] 
Not architectonic. 

1665 J. Wens Stone-//eng 1725) 113 Absurdly inarchitec- 
tonical Expressions. 

+Ina-reious, a. Obs. rare. [?f. 1x-34 Ant + 
-(10Us: cf. tagracious.] Not technically or pro- 
fcssionally skilled. (See Ant sé. 4.) 

1547 Boorpre rev. icalth Vref. 2 Vhis sayde archane 
science to the whiche none inarciouse persons can nor shal 
atteine to the knowledge, /ééd. 3, 1 advertise al inarcyous 
phisitions to beware. 

+Inardent, ce Os. rare—'. [IN-3.] Not 
ardent or burning. 

_ 1930 Phil. Trans. XXXV1. 289 ‘Vhe upper yellow Liquor 

iy separated from the inardent sulphureous. 
+Inargentate, v. 0ds.rare—°. [f. ppl. stem 

ol L. inargentare to ovcriay with silver, f.272- (1N- 2) 

+ argentum silver.) ‘To gild or cover with silver’ 
(Cockeram, 1623). l{cnce t Inargenta‘tion. 

1658 in Puiturs. r72r in Baitty. 

Ina'rguable, 2. rare. [1x-3.] Not arguable. 

@ 3875 Hees in Gd. Words | 1884) Mar. 206 Love. .incom- 
prehensible, indefinable, inarguable-about, 

+Inark, v. Ods. rare. [f. In-lor2+ ARK 56.) 
trans, To put or enclose in an ark. 

1595 Makknam Sir A. Grinvile (Arh.) 59 Greater, and 
better then inarked he, Which in the worlds huge deluge 
did suruiue, 1646 W. Bripce Sev. (1647) 17 Get your 
soules in-arked in all these promises. 

Inarm (ina-1m),v. Also 9 enarm. [f. Ix-1 gr 2 
+AnrMsh.l: cf. F. embracer, -brasser to embrace. ] 
trans. To clasp within or as with the arms; to 
embrace; to throw the arms round. Ilence In- 
a‘rmed, Ina'rming ///. a:djs. 

3632 Serves /llustr Drayton's Poly-elb. xiii, 223 \War- 
wickshire..you might call Middle-Engle for equality of dis- 
tance from the inarming Ocean. 1713 M. ‘Lisa Wks. 
(1835) I. 2712/2 He [Christ] inarmed them Jchildren], he took 
them into his embraces. 1839 Maitty Festus xix. 1852) 276 
As the twin tidal wave inarms the world, 187: R. Extis 
Catullus \xiv, 28 Thee could Thetis inarm, most beauteous 
Ocean-daughter. 1875 Reownine Aristoph, Afol. 11 Fire 
should have flung a passion of einbrace About thee .. re- 
splendently inarmed. 1876 — A Forgiveness 126 Gallant 
and lady..Enarming each the other. 188: F. W. H. Myers 
Wordsworth 43 Norway's inarming melancholy sea. 

Inarm, obs. form of LNAkM, to arm. 

1652 Lyxvesay Jonarche 2150 Ane man of weir, Inarmit 
weill with sword and Speir. 

Inarti‘culable, «. rare. [f. In-3 + articud- 
able, {, L. articuld-re to ANTICULATE + -BLE.) That 
cannot be articulated or pronounced articulately. 

1801 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. X11. 99 To unite in one 
termination b, d, g, v, or z, with p, 1, k, f, or s, is inarticulable. 

Inarticulate (inastikivlet), @.  [ad. L. tnar- 
liculit-us, {, ine (UN- 8) + articudatus AXTICULATE. 
Cf. F. inarticulé.) Not articulate : the opposite 
of ARTICULATE. 

1. Not jointed or hinged ; esp. in Zool. and Bot. 
Not having articulation ; not composed of segments 
united by joints. 

1607 Torsett four. Beasts (1658) 449 The whole body 
inarticulate, and not well compounded for the outward 
sight. 1610 Guitiim /levaddry ut. xiii (1613 124 Such 
beasts as haue their feet Solid or Vndiuided or. .inarticulat, 
that is to say without toes. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 
xxi. 230 The Feet of women, which heing naturally short 
and round, and also inarticulate. 1776 Da Costa Conchol. 
242 A hinge is inarticulate when not set with any visible 
joints or teeth. 1846 Dana Zoopte. (1848) 639 Gorgonidz 
forming an inarticulate solid stony axis, 1851 RicnarDson 
Geol, viii, 229 Body inarticulate, soft and pulpy. 

b. Of or belonging to the aivision /warticulata 
of Brachiopods, with non-articulate valves, now 
called Ecardines. In mod. Dicts. 

¢. Disjoined, unconnected, dislocated. 

1852 G. W. Curtis Howadyi tn Syria (1872) 26 (Funk) 
Heliopolis is a mass of sand mounds now, and a few in- 
articulate stone relics. — 

2. Of sound or voice: Not of the nature of ar- 
ticulate speech; not consisting of distinct parts 
having each a definite meaning ; not uttered or 
emittcd with expressive or intelligible modulations ; 
without distinction of syllables: as a long musical 
note, a groan, or the sounds produced by some 
animals. Also, not clearly articulated, indistinctly 


pronounced. 


INARTICULATE, 


137 


1603 Hottano Plutarch's Mor. 643 A kinde of voice, not | tbese and many other concurrent causes, the proceeding is 


altogether inarticulate and insignificant. 1610 G. FLETCHER 
Christ's Vict. To Rdr., The inarticulate sounds of musique. 
1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacer. 1. iii. § 1 Had they not learned 
the inarticulate voice of the goats. 1670 DryDEN Jyran. 
Love Pref., Solemn Musick, which is inarticulate Poesie. 
1790 Brattie Aforal Sc. 1. i. § 4. 81 Inarticulate sounds may 
be divided into musical sound and noise. 1828 Worosw. 
Power of Sound xiii, Ye banded instruments of wind and 
chords Unite .. Your inarticulate notes with the voice of 
words! 1856 Sir B. Brooie Psychol. Jug. 1. ti. 50 In the 
attempt to do so he produced sounds which were wholly 
inarticulate. an 

b. Unable to speak articulately or distinctly ; 


not using articulate speech ; dumb. 

1754 H. Watroce Lett. to Mann 28 Mar., The poor 
Earl, who is inarticulate with the palsy. 1850 CarLyLe 
Latter.d. Pamph. ii. (1872) 41 The heavy miseries pressing 
-.on the great dumb inarticulate class. 1855 THACKERAY 
Newcomes v, (She) was found..in the morning, inarticulate, 
but still alive. 1870 Morris Zarthly Par. 1.1. 289 Then 
inarticulate with rage and grief Phineus turned on him, 

ce. fransf. Waving no distinct meaning. 

1855 Brimtey £ss., Poetry & Crt. 191 Inarticulate gih- 
berish. 1899 H’estn2.Gaz.7 Feb., The beautiful compreben- 
siveness of these inarticulate Articles. 

+ Inarti-culate, v. Obs. rare. [f. IN- 2+ AR- 
TICULATE v.] /razs. To joint in, joint together. 

1713 Deruam Phys.-Theol. wy. iii. Note 19 (1727) 124 In 
Man, and Quadrupeds, they are four, curiously inarticulated 
with one another, p 

Inarti‘culated, #//.a. [in-3.] Not articu- 
lated. 

Ll. Zool. and Bot. Unjointed; =INARTICULATE a. 1. 

1830 Linocey Naz. Syst. Bot. 280 Arborescent stems with 
rigid .. inarticulated leaves, called fronds. 1861 HULME 
tr. Afoquin-Tandon uu. u. 60 Lamarck .. associated the 
Polype or Compound Aninials with Inarticulated Animals. 
(bid. wu. vi. i. 292 A sucker inclosed in an_inarticulated 
sheath. 1877 Huxtey Anat. /nv. Antim. viii. 466 In the 
inarticulated Brachiopods, our knowledge of the nervous 
system is very iinperfect. ; : 

2. Of sound or voice : Not uttered articulately ; 
= INARTICULATE a. 2. 

1824 Gatt Rothelan 11. 1v. viit. 169 She .. listened to the 
inarticulated menaces of his inflamed spirit. 1886 Pad/ 
Alall G. 22 Apr. 13/2 Cries of ‘Out with the Premier, and 
sie usa railroad’, alternated with the fierce, inarticulated 
yells, ; 

Inarticulately, adv. [f. Ixarticunate a. 
+ -LY¥ 2.) In an inarticulate manner; without 
words or syllables; without distinct articulation 
or expression; with indistinct uttcrance, indistinctly. 

a 1660 Hammonp Serm. God of Bethel Wks. 1683 1V. 497 

The Divine admonitions and poly laws whisper’d inarticu- 
iately in our hearts. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. 
(1809) 1V. 66, 1 muttered somewhat, as I suppose, inarticu- 
lately, toward an answer. 1800 Mrs. Hervey J/ourtray 
Fant. 1, 215 Emma inarticulately attempted to express her 
regret at this unfortunate circumstance. 1884 SEELEY in 
Contemp. Rev. Oct. sor They have .. but inarticulately 
striven to communicate it to others. 

Inarti‘culateness. [f. as prec. + -NESss.] 
The quality or condition of being inarticulate or 
of not using articulate spcech; lack of clear arti- 
culation, indistinctness of utterance. 

1731 Baitey, /narticulateness, the being not articulate, 
indistinct, confused. 1891 Spectator 14 Mar. 376/1 Not in 
the least discouraged by the banter his inarticulateness 
excited. a . : 

+ Inarticula‘tion !. Ods. [f In-2 + Anrti- 
CULATION : cf. INARTICULATE v.] The jointing of 
onc thing into another; = ENARTHROSIS. 

1578 Binisier //ist. Aan t. 24 Certaine cauities .. of the 
three neither most ribbes seruyng also to their inarticula- 
tion. 1616 Surre. & Markn. Country Farme 472 For the 
better perfecting of this inarticulation, there are two edges 
or brimmes, that so they may the better ioyne together. 
1634 T. Jounson Parey's Chirurg, vi. xiii. (1678) 165 Enar- 
throsis or Inarticulation is a kind of Dearticulation, in 
which a deep cavity receives a thick and long head. 

Inarticula‘bion*, rare. [IN-2: cf. INarti- 
CULATE a.) Absence of distinct articulation; in- 
articulate utterance. 

1765 Franxuin Lett, Wks. 1887 111. 397, 1 might have 
mentioned inarticulation among the defects in common 
speech that are assumed as beauties in modern singing. 
@1773 Cuesierr. (T.), The oracles meaned to be obscure ; 
but then it was by the ambiguity of the expression, and 
not by the inarticulation of the words. 

Inartificial (inastifi-fal), 2. [ad. L. znartz- 
fictal’s (Quintilian), f. 2z- (IN- 3) + artifictalis AR- 
TIFICIAL (used to render Gr. drexvos). Cf. F. ¢2z- 
arlificiel (16th c.).] Not artificial. 

1. Not resulting from art or artifice; not pro- 
duced by constructive skill; natural. Now rare. 

1656 Staniey “ist. Philos. vu. (1701) 329/1 There are.. 
two kinds of Fire, one artificial, requisite to the use of life, 
which converteth nutriment into it self ; the other inartificial 
(so Cicero renders arexvexdv) by which all things grow, and 
are preserved, 1660 JER. Tavtor MWorthy Conunun. Introd, 
8 It is nothing but a shining cloud .. cast into a contingent 
and inartificial shape. 1672 Grew Philos. Hist. Plants 
§ 8 When needful to add the preparations of Art to that of 
Nature; how to Enlarge those of Art, and Rectifie those 
which are indeed Inartificial. | a: 

2. Not in accordance with the principles of art ; 
constructed without art or skill, rude, clumsy ; in- 
artistic. 

1613 Caworry Zable Adph. (ed. 3), /nartifciall, without 
art or skill. 1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct, Dubit. 1. iv. (R.), For 


inartificial and casual, and fit to lead the ignorant, but not 
the learned. 1671 in E. D, Neill Virg. Carol. (1886) 332 
We are at continual charge to repair unskilfull and tnarti- 
ficial buildings. 1748 Azson’s Voy. 1. x. 412 The Chinese 
..adhere to the rude and inartificial method of represent: 
ing words by arbitrary marks. 1818 Jas. Mutt Brit. /ndia 
I. u. viii. 257 Their warlike instruments are rude, noisy 
and inartificial. 1830 HerscHet Stud. Nat, Phil. § -326 
Nothing could be.. more inartificial and unnatural than 
its classification, 1882 Farrar £arly Chr. 11. 153 In the 
style of Papias, so inartificial and inexact, it cannot be 
regarded as certain that this is his meaning. 

+3. Of an argument: Not according to the art 
of Logic; not deduced by logical methods from 
accepted premisses, but derived from authority or 


testimony. Ods. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log... ii. ro Ramus divideth an 
argument into artificiall and inartificiall, 1639 FuLLer 
Holy War wi. xxvi. (1647) 157 The Legate used an inarti- 
ficiall argument drawn from the authority of bis place. 
21665 J. Goopwtn Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 339 here 
being two kinds of arguments or reasons. . whereby positions 
or tenets are wont to be proved, artificial and inartificial : 
by artificial, the meaning is, those that are levied and 
wrought out by the ligbt and strength of the understanding 
from general principles; by inartificial, the testimony or 
consent of judgment amongst men about a matter. 1678 
Cupwortu /uted/, Syst. Pref, 38 The Scripture-Faith, is not 
a meer Believing of Historicall Things, and upon Inarti- 
ficiall Arguments, or Testimonies onely. 1725 Watts Logic 
it. ii, § 8 An artificial Argument is taken from the Nature 
and Circumstances of the Things; .. An inartificial Argu- 
ment is the Testimony of another. 

4. Not assumed or put on; artless, unaffected, 
natural. (Of personal qualities, actions, etc. ; hence 


of persons.) 

1664-5 Evetyn Let, to Ld, Cornebery Feb., This excesse, 
which. .proceeds from the honest and inartificial gratitude 
of [etc.J. 1779 Mav. D'Arstay Diary Jan., A rather 
pretty, pale girl; very young and inartificial, 1780 Burke 
Econ, Reforin Wks. 111. 249 Any inartificial expression of 
the people's wishes. 1871 5. C. Hate BA. Memories 383 
His [Hogg’s] vanity was so inartificia] as to be absolutely 
amusing, : 

5. Without complexity or artifice; not elaborately 
designed or worked out; plain, simple, straight- 
forward. 

1823 J. F. Coorer Proncers xi. (1869) 46 The ‘long room’ 
was but an extremely plain and inartificial temple. 1838-9 
Hattam (fist. Lit. 1. iv. § 23. 1. 271 What is told in narra- 
tion, according to the ancient inartificial form of tragedy, is 
finely told. 1893 H. WaLKER 3 Cent. Scot, Lit. 1. 173 The 
thought is without complexity, inartificial and, to a large 
extent, common property. Seer. 

Ilence Inartificia ‘lity, inartificial cliaracter. 

1847 L. Hunt .Ven, Women, & 5.11. vi. 81 The defects, 
in want of character and prohability..and inartificiality of 
ordonnance. 

Inartificially (inaitifi-fali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY%.] In an inartificial manner; without art or 
technical skill ; clnmsily, unskilfully, inartistically; 
untechnically. 

1623 CockeRAM u, Ilfauour’dly done, /sconcinnately, 
luarteficially. 1647 Jer. Tavtor Lid. Proph. ii. 44 He 
did it so inartificially ©, that Arius thought he did not dis- 
tinguisb the persons. 1774 Winte in hil, Trans. LXV. 
273 Her rude nest, consisting of fine grasses and feathers,.. 
very inartificially laid together. 1815 SimonD Jour Gt. 
Brit. 1. 3 Three small dishes dressed very inartificially. 
1831 Scott Afonast. Introd., The incidents were inartifi- 
cially buddled together. 1884 Law Yimes Rep. 1. 254/1 
The word ‘heirs’ would have been used inartificially, 
because used in reference ta a legacy of personal estate 
siinply. 

b. In an artless or unaffected manner; simply, 
artlessly. 

3825 New Monthly Mag. XV1. 300 The air..was sweetly 
and inartificially sung. 

Inartistic (inasti‘stik), a. [In-3%.] Not ar- 
tistic; not in accordance with the principles of art. 

1859 Geo. Euiot A. Bede 55 Inartistic figures crowding 
the canvass of life without adequate effect. 1875 JowEeTT 
Plato (ed. 2) 111, 191 This book is a very dull and inartistic 
perforniance. ; 

b. Having no appreciation for or love of art; 
unskilled in art. 

1875 Stepman Vict. Pocts iv. (1887) 134 An inartistic 
nature and a dull or commonplace mind. 

Inarti‘stical, cz. [Iy-3.] 
=prec. Hence Inartistica-lity. 

a1849 Por A/, & L. Davidson Wks. 1864 I11. 226 The 
rhythm lapses in the most inartistical manner. — Long- 
fellow, Willis, etc. ibid. 348 The prevalence of this folly 
{speaking aside] detracts as inuch from the acting merit of 
our drama generally, as any other inartisticality. 1869 
Eng. Mech. 31 Dec. 390/1 Minute and. .inartistical notches, 

Inarti'stically, adv. [f. prec. + -ty?.) In 
an inartistic manner; without conformity to the 
rules of art; without technical skill. 

1862 ‘Sutrtev’ Nuge Crit. viii. 348 The rude inscriptions 
on the tombs of these early christians, ..inartistically scraped 
upon the stone. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V. 5 The 
externals of the scene, which are briefly and inartistically 
described, soon disappear. 1884 Law Times Rep. LI. 
832/2 Vhis last paragraph is rather inartistically drawn, 

Inasmuch (in&zmy'tf), adv. [orig. three 
words 272 as much (in northern ME, zx als mzkel), 
subsequently sometimes written as two words, 27 
asmuch, and now (esp. since 17th c.) as one.] 

I. In phrase /nasmuch as. 


Not artistical ; 


INATTENTIVELY. 


1. In so far as, to such a degree as, in proportion 
as, according as. 

a 1300 Cursor MM. 19596 Sua aght all preistes mar and less, 
In als mikel als in baim es. ¢1380 Wycuir Serm. Sel. 
Wks. I]. 206 Pe popis lawes in pis mater hen litil worp but 
inasmyche as fei ben groundid of Goddis lawe or of resoun. 
1526 Tinpace Watt, xxv. 4o In as moche as [Ags. Gosp. 
swa lange swa; Wyctir as long as] ye have done it vnto 
won of the leest of these my brethren; ye have done it to 
me. 1577 Vest. 12 Patriarchs (1604) 124 In as much as his 
mind is bent unto righteousness, he putteth away naughti- 
ness. 1711 /ingall MSS. in 10th Rep. (ist, MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 112 We are bound, inasmuch as it lyes in our power, 
to make satisfaction, 1836-7 Sir W. Hamttton A/etaph. ii. 
(1859) 32 God is only God inasmuch as he is the Moral 
Governor of a Moral World. 

2. In that; in view of the fact that ; seeing that; 
considering that; on the ground or for the reason 


that; since, becatise. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Vun's Pr. T. 601, | haue to yow, quod 
he, ydoon trespas In as muche [v.7. moche]}as I maked yow 
aferd Whan I yow hente. ¢1450 Loneticu Grail xliii. 461 
For In as Moche as God he was, he Ros A3en thorwgh his 
Owne Gras. 1545 BrtnxLow Complaynt 3b, Inasmoch as 
there is no powr but of God. 1557 .V. 7. (Genev.) Ep. *iij, 
Euery man might fynde him in him selfe: in asinuche as 
we are all susteined and conserued by his vertue that 
dwelleth in vs. 1607 Hteron Ji %s. 1. 193 He hath no iust 
cause to pleade against God ; in as much as the conscience 
of his owne deserts will stop his mouth. 1771 WESLEY 
Serm. 1, t. § 5 Inasmuch as ‘he was delivered for our sins’. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 476 The recitals in the 
indenture of assignment were false, inasmuch as there never 
was any indenture of mortgage. 1870 Dickens £. Drood 
iii, 1 amunable to reply that I am much the better for seeing 
you, Pussy, inasmuch as | see notbing of you. 

II. +3. Without as; In an equal or like degree, 
likewise. Ods. 

1727 Swirt Circumcision FE, Curll Wks. 1778 VII. 236 
Tbe wisest man that ever was, and inasmuch the richest, 
beyond all peradventure was a Jew. 

+Ina‘sperate, v. Ods. rare. [f. In-2 + L. 
asperare to make rough or fierce, after exasperale : 
cf. Ital. zzasperare (Florio), F. exasprir (Cotgr.), 
which may have served as models.] ‘To provoke 
to cruelty or bitterness ; to exasperate, embitter. 

1599 Sanoys Europe Spec. (1632) 242 Their doubt of 
farther inasperating the Turke in his Cruelty. «@ 1639 
Worton in Xelrg. (1685) 708 To sweeten the humours of that 
Family, not a little inaspirated by the Death of Alfonso. 


Inassi‘milable, 2. rave. [IN-3: so in mod. 
F.] Not assimilable, not capable of assimilation. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Inassimila‘'tion. vave. [In-3.] Non-assi- 
milation ; failure to assimilate (food). 

1885 Alien. ¢ Neurol. V1. 541 It is one of the frequent 
occurrences in inassimilation that the organism is not 
uniformly well nourished, 

Inassuageable (inaswe'dzab'l), 2. [f. In-3 
+ assuageable, f£. ASSUAGE.] That cannot be as- 
suaged or allayed. 

1887 G. Gisstnc 7hyrza II. viii. 155 To bear the torture 
of an inassuageable desire. 

+Inassu'rance. Os. rare. [IN-3.] Want 
of assurance, tincertainty. 

1614 Jackson Creed 1. Pref. ava, Their inassurance of 
life eternall. 1675 Eart or Essex Lett, (1770) 21 Not from 
any..unkindness or inassurance I have of his friendship. 

nate, obs. form of INNATE. 

Inatta'ckable, ¢. rare. [Ix-3.] Not attack- 
able ; that cannot be attacked ; unassailable. 

1832 Fraser's Mag. \11. 234 The most precious, the most 
inattackable part of the existing system. 

Inattention (inate'nfon). [IN-?: perh.a. F. 
inallention (1701 iu Hatz.-Darm.).] Want of at- 
tention; failure to attend, take heed, or fix the 
mind attentively upon any matter; want of obser- 
vant care or notice; heedlessness, negligence. 

1710 Tatler No. 187 ? 6 The universal Indolence and 
Inattention among us to Things that concern the Publick. 
2759 Rozertson //ist, Scot. (1813) I. t. 30 This was not 
owing to the inattention of our princes. 1793 Brpoors 
Calculus etc. 272 He was totally misled by some inatten- 
tion in conducting his processes. 1839-40 W. Irvine 
Wolfert's R. (1855) 61, 1 recollected her inattention to my 
discourse of the preceding morning. ‘ 

b. Want of courteous personal attention. 

c1992 Haycey Let. to Cowper (in Sotheby's Catal, July 
1887), Damped by a little blank gloomy inattention from 
our great Friend. 1794 S. WittiamMs Vermont 183 From 
the beardless countenance, and inattention of the Indian to 
the female. . ae 

Inattentive (inaitentiv),c. [INn-3: cf. F. 72- 
allentif (1762 in Dict. Acad.).] Notattentive; not 
fixing or applying the mind steadily ; not heedful 
or observant ; negligent. 

1741 Watts /muprov. Mind t xv. § 6 If we indulge the 
frequent rise and roving of passions, we shall thereby pro- 
cure an unsteady and inattentive habit of mind. 1777 
SHERIDAN Sch. Scand, wy. iii, She will find I have not been 
inattentive to her interest while living. 1784 Cowrer Task 
vi. 120 Allin sight of inattentive man. 1838 Lytton Alice 
13 Or else Evelyn was peculiarly inattentive. 

b. Not rendering personal attentions ; neglectful. 

1795 Burke Corr. 1V. 320, 1 hope you will not think me 
inattentive to you. a = 

Inattentively (inite-ntivli), adv, [f. prec. 
+-LY2,] In an inattentive manner; without pay- 


ing attention or giving due heed ; negligently. 


INATTENTIVENESS. 


1748 Butter Ser. Wks. 1874 II. 308 A kind of pre- 
dices to which perhaps most of us .. may inattentively be 
iable. 1779-81 Jouxson L. J”, Pope Wks. IV. 41 Be- 
haviour, inattentively deficient in respect. 1839 HaLtam 
Tlist. Lit, V1.1. v. § 12 note, Corniani, and all the rest, must 
have read her very inattentively. 

Inattentiveness (inate'ntivnés). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] ‘The quality or condition of being in- 
attentive ; want of attentiveness. 

1754 RicHARDSON Grandison (1781) VI. lvi. 369 That in- 
attentiveness to his own figure and appearance, which 
demonstrate the truly fine gentleman. 1785 PALey Jor. 
Philos. v. v. (1830) 286 [The second inconvenience of a 
liturgy is) that the perpetual repetition of the same form of 
words produces weariness and inattentiveness in the con- 
gregation. 1884 J. Parker Afost. Life III. 12 It hears 
tones that have nnt uttered themselves to inattentiveness. 

+Inauda‘city. Obs. rare. [f. L. tzaudax not 
daring, timorons: cf. audactly.] Lack of boldness 
or resolution, timidity. 

1594 ConstaBLe Diana vi. x, Such punie thoughts .. 
whose inaudacitie dares but base conceite, 

Inaudibility (ingdibiliti). [f. ncxt + -iTy.] 
The quality or condition of being inaudible; in- 
capability of being heard. 

1821 Lams £éia Ser. 1. Old & New Schooim., A whisper 
teases you by its provoking inaudibility. 1867 Tyxpaut 
Sound vii. (1875) 272 The steamer was immediately turned 
and urged back to our last position of inaudibility. 1870 
Doily News 17 Feb., The female witnesses were, with oue 
exception, indistinct almost to inandibility. 

Inaudible (ind-dib'l), a. [ad. L. zraudtibrl-is, 
f. t2- (IN-3) + auadibil’s AUDIBLE: cf. It. fuaudibile 
(Florio, 1598).] Not audible; not capable of 
being heard ; imperceptible to the ear. 

1601 Suaxs. Alls Wield v. iii. 41 Th’ inaudible, and noise- 
lesse foot of timie, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 122 As the Bullet 
moueth so swift, that it is Inuisible, so the same Swiftnesse 
of Motion maketh it Inaudible. a1970 C. Smart Ode 
St. Cecilia i, Ye, that inforn the tuneful spheres, Inaudible 
to mortal ears. 1875 Jowett /’laflo (ed. 2) 1. 129 An ecbo 
in the room which rendered his words inaudible. 

Inaudibly (ind-dibli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly %.] 
In an inaudible manner, so as not to be heard. 

1798 Worvsw. ?. Bell 1, li, He Sets down his hoofs in- 
audibly. @ 1822 SHELLEV Summer Even. 24 Its awful hush 
is felt inaudibly. ‘ ; 

+Inaudi'te, a. Obs. rare—'. [a. F. traudite 
(Rabclais), ad. L. ¢xaudit-us unheard, f. zv- 
(In- 3).] Unheard of. 

1708 Motre'x Nabelais (1737) V. 229 Your placid Life, 
here inaudite before, Repletes the Town of Lugdun. 

Inaugur (in9:gi1), v. Now rare. Also -ure. 
[a. F. zraugure-r (14th c. in Littré), or ad. L. ¢2- 
augurare to INAUGURATE.] 

+1. rans. =INAUGURATE v. 1; alse /c. Obs. 
a1gss Latimer (Webster 1864), Inaugured and created 
king. 1566 Painter Pad. Pleas, I. 32 [{le] is worthy to be 
inaugured with a laurel crown of follie. 31611 Srrep /Zisé. 
Gt. Brit. 1X. xxiv. § 41. 1142 Shan, then chosen, proclaimed, 
and inaugured O' Neale, by an old shoo cast ouer his head, 
seized vpon his Fathers inheritance, 1631 Hevwoop London's 
9us Hon. 273 To inaugure you, in your Praetorium seate. 
1644 II. Leste Serm. Bless. Judah 25 Howsoeverthe King 
be sometimes chosen by them, and alwayes inaugured by 
them. 1706 Hearne Collect. 2 Feb. (O. H. S.) 1. 176 Then 
3 shall beat 5, be inaugur’d in Spain. 

= INAUGURATE Z,. 5. 

1890 ‘Annie ‘Tnomas’ On the Children 1. x. 166 The 
opportunity of inauguring the half-days of cessation from 
commercial cark and care was welcomed gladly. 

Inaugural (ind'gitiral), a. (sé.)  [a. F. dnau- 
gural (ijth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. tzaugurer to 
INAUGURATE, after L. auguralis.] Of or pertaining 
to inauguration; forming part of the ceremony of 
inauguration or of the formal commencement of 
any course or career. 

_ 1689 in Somers 7racts IJ. 332 Instances of auspicious 
inaugural Medals. 1708 Hearne Coédect.12 May \O. H. 5S.) 
II. 108 Mr. Thwaites Greek Professor made bis Inau- 
gural Speech. 1805 T. Jerrerson H’rit. (1830) IV. 34 
The satisfaction you express with the last inaugural 
address. 1841 Arnotp Le?. in Stanley Life (1844) II. x. 
300 My Inaugural Lecture was so kindly received that it 
gives me great hopes of being able to do something. 1897 
[see INAUGURATION 4). 1898 A. W. W. Date Life of R. WW. 
Date xii. 269 The inaugural meeting was attended by men 
of all parties. 

B. as sé. An inaugural speech or address. U.S. 

1860 Barttett Dict. Amer, s.v.. ‘Have you read the 
President’s inaugural?’ 1871 S. N. Ranpoten Dom. Life 
LT. Fefferson 289 He went in to deliver his inaugural. 1884 
Century Mog. XXVIII. 504 A few days before one of bis 
inaugurals, 

+ Inau‘gurate, #//.a. Obs. Also 6 -at. [ad. 
L. inaugurat-us, pa. pple. of tzaugurdre: see 
next.] Inaugurated, ceremonionsly or formally in- 
stalled into office: see next, I. (Const. as fa. pple.) 

1600 Hotranp Livy xxvu. xxxvi. 655 Dolabella was in- 
augurat or installed king of the sacrifices. 1644 HAMMOND 
Serm. Christ's Resurr. Wks, 1683 1V. 529 The new state, 
to which Christ was inaugurate at his resurrection. 1681 
W. Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 533 That tbe consuls 
might be made and inaugurate. 


Inaugurate (in§-gitireit), v. [f. L. tnangurat., 
ppl. stem of znaugurare to take omens from the 
flight of birds, to consecrate or install after taking 
such omens or auguries, f. zz- (IN-2) + augurdare 
to take auguries: see AuGUR sé. and v.] 


| 
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1. frais. To admit or induct (a person) to an | 


office or dignity by a formal ceremony; to conse- 
crate, install, invest. Also with complement. 

1606 Warner Adb, Eng. xiv. Ixxxii. (1612) 344 More to 
their proper Elements inaugurated none, Than shee to hers 
by-passed, he to his possessed Throne. 1612 Drayton 
Poly-olb. xvii. 260 ‘Vhe seat on which her Kings inaugu- 
rated were. 1637-50 Row //ist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 261 
‘They behoved to be doctorated ere they were inaugurated 
bishops. ye OckLey Saracens (1848) 387 Yezid..was in- 
augurated Caliph on the new moon of the month Rejeb. 
1786 Burxs Let. to J. Kennedy Aug., 1 have ., made my 
public appearance, and am solemnly inaugurated into the 
numerous class. 1825 MacauLay Ess., Ndiltonm (1851) 1. 22 
When Cromwell was inaugurated in Westminster Hall. 

+ 2. To invest (a thing) with a sacred or sup- 
posed sacred character, etc. Ods. 

1638 F. Junius Patut. Ancients 136 Tbe inaugurated 
Statues .. being set up by skilfull enchaunters in .. the 
temple, or else secretly digged in the ground, were thought 
to appease .. the Gods, and to proiect the Country. /ézd, 
137 The inaugurated statues, which now adays..are called 

alisman. . 

3. To inake auspicious or of good angury; to 
confer solemnity or sanctity upon; to sanctify, 
consecrate, 7a@re. 

@1639 Wotton Life Dk. Buckhm. in Relig. (1651) 79 
Those beginnings of years were very propitious unto him, 
as if Kings did chuse remarkable dayes to inangurate their 
favours, that they may appeare acts as well of the Times, as 
ofthe Will. 1847 R. W. Hamittox Disg. Sabbath i, (1848) 
7 And now succeeds the Sabbath which inaugurates all these 
accomplishments, .. as it perfects, illustrates, and glorifies 
the wondrous Hebdomade. 

4. ‘To begin with good omens’ (J.); to begin 
(a course of action, period of time, ctc., csp. of an 
important character) with some formal ccremony 
or notable act; to commence, enter upon; to in- 
troduce, usher in; to initiate. (Sometimes merely 
grandiose for ‘ begin ’.) 

1785 Jounsox, 7o Jnangurate,..to begin with good 
omens, to begin. 1851 GaLLenca //a/y i. 22 The revolution 
was to be inaugurated withom a single deed of violence to 
any [talian. @ 1861 Mrs. Browntnc Sabbath Morn, at Sea 
v, And sky and heaven made mighty room To inaugurate 
the vision. 1865 Livincstoxe Zambesé xxi. 428 Ie would 
certainly have inaugurated a new era on the East Coast of 
Africa. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scot. 11. v. 159 The daily 
work of the school was inaugurated and generally con- 
cluded ..with the ceremony of engaging publicly in prayer. 

5. To initiate the public use of, introduce into 
public use by a formal opening ceremony (a statue, 
fountain, building, ctc.). 

[1838 Arnoxp //7st. Rome J. xiii. 237 The augurs were to 
attend in order to inaugurate the ground where the soldiers 
were tomeet.}) 1852 Lp. Cockstaw Frnd. (1874) II. 282 On 
the 18'® jnstant, Steell’s equestrian Statue of the Duke of 
Wellington was inaugurated, as it is now the fashion to call 
such proceedings. 1861 Sat. Rev. 22 June 630 Then, aN 
is everything ‘inaugurated’? It is silly enough to tal 
about the ‘inauguration’ of a new statue; but we have 
quite got beyond that. : 

§ Erroneously explained in early Dicts. 

1604 R. Cawprey Table Alph., Inangurate, to aske 
counsell of soothsayers. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Jnaugur- 
ate .. to ask counsel of the Augures what shall follow, to 
dedicate to soothsaying. 

Inauguration (indgitire'fan).  [ad. L. zzaz- 
guration-em consecration or instalment under good 
auspices or omens, n. of action from znaugurare: 
cf. F. inauguration (-acton, (14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The action of inaugurating; formal in- 
duction, institution, or ushering in, with auspicious 
ceremonics. 

1. Formal or ceremonial induction to an office or 
dignity ; consecration, investiture, installation. 

1569 in H. Campbell Love Lett. Mary Q. Scots App. 
(1824) 59 Our Soverane Lordis coronatioun and inaugura- 
tioun in his kingdom was ratyfeit and found gude. 1575-85 
Apr. Saxpys Serv. (Parker Soc.) 56 Eusebius .. was ap- 
pointed to celebrate with a sermon the inauguration of Con- 
Stantinus the emperor. 1627 in Cré. & Times Chas. / (1848) 
I. 214 Dr. Bargrave’s sermon at the King’s Anniversary 
Inauguration, March 27. 1752 J. Girt Trinity vii. 143 The 
Father’s solemn inauguration of him into his kingly office. 
178) A. Hamitton Wes. (1886) VII. 44 The day .. of the 
inauguration of the President, which completed the organi- 
zation of the Constitution. 1822 J. Fuxt Lett. Amer. 121 
The inauguration of the professors of the university of 
Lexington occasioned much stir to-day. 1861 Mitt A »to- 
biog. 1v. (1874) 123, 1 have always dated from these con- 
versations my own real inauguration as an original and 
independent thinker. 

2. The formal or definite commencement or in- 
troduction of a course of action, an important era 
or period of time, etc. 

1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. 1. 292 To tbe one it was the 
advent of Antichrist, to the other the inaugyration of the 
millennium. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 219 It was the in- 
auguration of privateering. : . ; 

3. The formal introduction of something into 
public use with appropriate ceremonies, as the 
opening of a building or park, the unveiling of a 
statue, fountain, etc. 

1861 [see INauGuRATE v7. 5]. 1865 Pall Madi G. 31 Aug. 
10/1 Anotber ludicrous perversion of a word of Latin origin 
is the popular use of the word ‘ inauguration’ as applied to 
the uncovering of a statue or a monument. 

4. attrib. usually in sense 1: =INAUGURAL. 

1686 Woop Life 6 Feb. (O. H.S.) HI. 179 King’s in- 


INAUSPICIOUS. 


auguration aay kept very solemnly at Oxford. 1741 Mip- 
DLETON Cicero I, vi. 425 Cicero was invited to the inaugura- 
tion feast. 1772 Foote Nabob in. Wks. 1799 11. 314 An 
inauguration-speech is required, 1897 Daily News 5 Mar. 
8/3 The inauguration exercises took place to-day .. Mr. 

Mcfinley delivered his inaugural address in the open air 
in front of the Capitol. 

¢ Erroneously explained: cf. INAUGURATE v. 

1658 Puitiirs, /nanguration, an asking counsel of Augures 
or Soothsayers. | 

Inaugurative (ind-giiirctiv), a. rare. [f. as 
INAUGURATE ¥, + -1VE.| Having the function of 
inaugurating; inaugural, 

1853 Miss Suerrarp Ch. Auchester 1. 317 The mother- 
sickness that is the very treble-string of humility to many 
a hero in his inaugurative exile. 1885 /2/ustr. Lond. News 
21 Mar. 292 She gave an inaugurative dinner. 

Inaugurator (ind-gitre'ta1). [agent-noun from 
L. tnaugurare to INAUGURATE.] One who inau- 
gurates; an introducer, initiator. 

a 1834 CoLERIDGE cited by Worcester. 1851 J. MARTINEAU 
Stud, Chr. (1858) 289 They have assumed..that its agents 
and inaugurators must have been fully cognizant of its whole 
scope and contents. 1861 Hucues Jom Brown at Oxf. i. 
(1889) 4 The inaugurators of these changes had passed away. 
1877 Symonps A'enarss. /taly, Fine Arts 70 Vhe inaugurator 
of the humanistic impulse of the fifteenth century. 

+ Inauguratory, 54. Ods. [f. L. inanugurat- 
(see INAUGURATE v.) + -oRY; cf. laboratory, obser- 
valory.| A place for the ceremony of inauguration. 

1665 J. Wess Stone-Jieng (1725) 120 His whole Endeavour 
hath been .. to make our Antiquity designed for an In- 
auguratory of Princes. /éd. 174 Hoinage was paid .. not 
in_a stony Inauguratory, but on an Hill. 

Inauguratory (ind gitrétari),a. [f. as prec. 
+ -orny.j Pertaining to inauguration; = INav- 
GURAL, 

1775 Jounson Journ, West. Ist, St. Andrews, An in- 
auguratory speech by the present chancellor. 1779-8: — 
L.. P., Dryden Wks. 111. 390 Inauguratory gratulations. 
1865 Grote Jato I. v.178 A sort of .. inauguratory com- 
position for the opening of his school. 

+Inau‘gurer. Oés. rare. [f. Inatcur +-ER1.] 
One who inauguratcs a person to an office. 

1636 W. Scot Afol. Narr. (1846) 40 Commission was given 
to try the Chapter and the Inaugurers. 1695 J. Sack The 
Article Wks. 1844 1. 261 The ordainers and inaugurers of 
the said Archbishop. * 

+ Inauw-gurize, v. Obs. rare [f. In-2 + 
AUGURIZE.] ¢@rans, To inaugurate. 

1611 Cotcr. /vauguré, inaugurized, consecrated, dedi- 
cated. 

Inaunter, var. ENAUNTER, in case (that). Ods. 

1gs1 R. Ropinson tr. Jfore's Utopia 1. (Arb.) 57 That 
therefore the Skottes muste be.. readie at all occasions, in 
aunters the Englishmen shoulde sturre neuer so lytle. 1589 

Puttennam Eng, Poesre 111. xiiifi}. (Arb.) 134 For your 
foote amphibrachus .. ye liaue these wordes and many like 
to these ‘résistéd, délightfill, réprisall, inatintér, Enamill’. 

Inaurate (ingret), a. rare. [ad. L. tnaurat- 
us gilded, pa. pple. of *aaurdre, f. in- (1N- 2) + 
aurdare to gild.] a. Gilded, covercd with gold. 
b. Zxtom. Applied to parts having a metallic lustre. 

1826 Kirey & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 284 Jnanrate..when stria 
or other impressed parts have a metallic splendour. 1855 
Mayne Exfos. Lex., /nanratus .. applied to pills which it 
was formerly usual to gild in order to prevent their taste 
being perceived in swallowing : inaurate. 

+Inau-rate, v. O#s. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
inaurare to gild: see prec.] ¢raus. To gild. 

1623 CockerAm u, To Gild with golde, inanrate. 

Hence ¢ Inau‘rated ffi. a. Obs. =INAURATE a.; 
+ Inaura‘tion, gilding. 

20g Coen Jnaurated, gilted, or couered with gold, 
1706 PHittirs, /nauration (among Apothecaries), a gilding 
or covering of Pills,..etc. with Leaf-Gold. 1727 ARBUTH NOT 
Coins (J.), The Romans had the art of gilding .. but some 
sort of their inauration, or gilding, niust have been niuch 
dearer than ours. 

Inawreole, v. xorce-wd. [f.In-2 + AUREOLE sd.] 
trans, To surround with or as with an aureole. 

1897 F. Tuomrson New Poems 5 {Light] Did inaureole 
All her lovely hody round. ; on 

+ Inau‘spicate,¢. Ods. [ad. L. inauspicat-us 
at which no auspices were taken, f. z7- (1x-3) + 
auspicaius consecrated by auguries. started with 
good auspices: see AUSPICATE.] I]l-omened, in- 
auspicious. 

1632 Vicars tr. Virgil's Eueid v. {Lat. ¢. 635) (N.) With 
me com: burn these ships inauspicate ; For I Cassandra's 

host in sleep saw Iate. 1646 Buck Rich. /// 43 Though 
it bore an inauspicate face, it proved of a friendly event. 

1668 R. Steere Hnsbandm, Calling vii. (1672) 170 The 
raven .. is an unclean creature .. an inauspicate creature. 

So + Inau‘spicated pA/. a. Obs. rare—°. 

1623 CockEram 11, Wnluckily done, inauspicated. 

Inauspicious (ingspi‘fas), a. [f. In-3 + Ats- 
riciovs.] Not auspicious, not of good omen; of 
unfavourable presage, foreboding evil ; ill-omened, 


unlucky, unfortunate. 

1592 Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. v. iii. 111 O here Will I. shake 
the yoke of inauspicious starres From this wor!d-wearied 
flesh. 21635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 19 It was an 
unthrifty and inauspitious war. 1638 CowLey Love's Riddle 
v. 1, On that Trees Top an inauspicious Crow Foretold 
some ill to bappen. 1711 SHartess. Charac, (1737) Il. 1. 
§ 1. 192, I begin this inauspicious Work, whicb my ill Stars 
and you have assign’d me. 1781 Gippon Dec?. & F. xxiv. 
(1869) I. 695 The appearances of the victims tbreatened the 
most inauspicious events. 1828 D'Israeu Chas. /, II. 1i. 


INAUSPICIOUSLY. 


55 Many inauspicious rumours were bruited among the 
people. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 11. App. ii. 310 A tardy and 
inauspicious season. . 

Inauspi‘ciously, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥*.] 
In an inauspicious manner ; with presage of evil. 

1684 tr. Agrifpa's Van. Arts xvii. 219 Unless he know 
how to Govern his own House and Family, [he) is very 
inauspiciously prefer'd. 1797 Burke Regic. Peace iii. Wks. 
VIII. 263 What had been so inauspiciously begun and so 
feebly carried on. 1884 Leeds Merc. 24 Oct. 4/4 [The 
Session] has commenced not tnauspiciously. 

Inauspi‘ciousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS. ] 
The quality of being inauspicious ; unluckiness. 

165z Gave Magastrom. 130 The propitiousness of the 
fortunate, and inauspiciousness of the unfortunate, stars. 
a 1693. Urqunart Rabelais wu. xxxiii. 277 The dismal in- 
auspiciousness of the Holy Days. 1727 in Baivey vol. II. 
Hence in Todd and mod. Dicts. 

Inauthentic (indpentik), 2. rave. [1N- 3.] 
Not authentic. Ilence Inauthenti‘city, inau- 
thentic character. 

1860 Mrs. Browninc Lett. May (1897) 11. 384 Tbe serious 
intention, hid in those mummy wrappings, is not mauthentic, 
1883 Q. Rev. July 165 Their precariousness and inautben- 
ticity. ape .M. Kennepy tr. Ten Brink's £. E. pie 
Evidence of the inauthenticity of Asser’s Life of Alfred. 

Inauthoritative (indppriteltiv), 2. [Ix-3.] 
Not authoritative ; having no authority. Hence 
Inautho'ritativeness. 

_ 1659 Gauven Tears Ch. 53 Ignorance and impudence, 
tnability and inauthoritativeness contend whicb shall be 
greatest. /did. 281 As if all we had done.. had been 
trregular, confused, inauthoritative. 1774 T. JEFFERSON 
Autobiog. App., Wks. 1859 1. 132 An act of Parliament had 
been passed .. against which act the Americans had pro- 
tested, as inautboritative. 1839 .Vew Alonthly Mag. LVI. 
275 The only attempt at a connected Life..is..anonymous, 
and inauthoritative. 1888 Nafure 8 Mar. 442/2 Far-reaching 
interests will Not excuse inauthoritativeness [in statements]. 

+ Inavai‘lable, z. Os. [{x-%.] Of no avail; 
unavailing. 

1650 Huspert P7ll Formality 204 All the means in tbe 
world are inavaileable. 168: Fraver AMeth, Grace i. 8 
Without this [personal application of Christ to us by the 
Spirit] all is inavailable and ineffectual to our salvation. . 

nave'rtible, «. rare. [Ix-3.] Not averti- 
ble; that cannot be averted. 

1885 Gossk Fr. Shaks. to Pope, A javelin, ponderous, 
inavertible, lethal. 

+Inavoi-dable, cz. Oés. [Ix-3.] That can- 
not be avoided; unavoidable, inevitable. lence 
+ Inavoi‘dableness; + Inavoi'dably adv. 

1640 Bp. Reynoips /’assions xxvii. 274 By reason of the 
Neerenesse and Inavoydablenesse of the Evill. 1670-98 
Lassets Voy. ftaly 1. 199 These waters afford innumerable 
and inavoidable wetting places. 1674 R. Goprrey /ny. 4 
Ab. Physic 122 Had she not been strong enough for botb 
He Disease and the Remedy, Death had inavoidably fol- 
lowed. 

+Inawe, enawe (ind’, end:), v. Obs. rare. 
[f. Ix-2(EN-) + AWE 50.]  ¢rans. To put in awe or 
fear; to awe, overawe. 

1642 Sir W. Brereton Let. to Cronwell in 13th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 1. 45 It would seem they [the 
Commissioners of Array] intend to enawe or expel our best 
ministers, 1645 — Let. to Lenthall ibid. 317 Unless it be so 
that Sir Francis Gamull and Sir Richurd Grosvenor .. do 
enslave and inaw them hereunto. 1645-6 /déd. 336 Many 
of the citizens [of Chester] remain still so enthralled and 
enawed as that they dare not oppose nor resist. 

I-nayled, ME. pa. pple. of NaiL wv. 

+Ina‘zure, v. Obs. var. evasurve: see EN- 2. 

1611 F.orio, /uazzurrare, to inazure, to inblew. 

+ Inbalme, -bau(l)me, obs. ff. EmBALM v. 

1611 Frorio, /mbalsamare, to inbalme. 

In banco: see Banco sé. 

Inbardge, variant of IMBARGE v. 


+ Inbark, obs. form of EuBark v. 

1612 Sytvester Lacrymz Lacr. 176 Wee Humbled 
Mourners may be Heav'nly Markt, In Mercies Vessell to 
be All inbarkt. 

Inbarn, variant of IMBARN v. 

+ Inbassat, -et, Inbassitour, obs. forms of 
EMBASSADE or EMBASSIATE, AMBASSADOR, 

1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7913 pe kyng made hym an 
Inbassitour. 1462 Peston Lett. No. 458 11. 110 The Erles 
of Warrewyk, of Essex..and other go in to Scotland of in- 

assat. 

|| Inbat, var. Expat (Turkish), northerly wind. 

1775 R. CHANDLER Trav. Asta J, (1825) 1, 70 The apart- 
ments are in the upper story .. open to the sea and the 
refreshing inbat. 

Inbatail, -batell,-battel, obs. ff. EMBATTLE v.! 

Inbathe, obs. form of Empatue, 

+Inbay, obs. form of Exsay v.! 

@ 1608 Sir F. VERE Comnt. (1657) 36 The ordinary and ready 
way to the town lay on that side low and inbayd tothe foot 
of the hilly downs. 

Inbealch: see INBELCH v. 

I-n-bea:ming, vé/. 56. [f. In adv. 11.¢ + BEAM- 

1NG v6l, sb.) A beaming or shining in; illumina- 
tion, irradiation, 
_ 1662 J. CHanpter Van /Telmont's Oriat. 290 Indeed, that 
is proper to the soul, by a singular radiation or in-beaming. 
1663-70 SoutH Serm. (1717) 1V. 293 Boastings of new 
Lights, Inbeamings, and Inspirations. 

Inbea:ring, ff/. 2. Sc. [f. Ix adv. 11at 
bearing, pres. pple. of Bear v. (branch III).] 
Intrusive, officious, meddlesome. 
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a 1800 Sir P. Sfens xv. in Child Ballads ttt. lviii. (1885) 
28/1 Then out it speaks an auld skipper, An inbearing dog 
was hee. 1808-80 Jamieson, /udearing, officious, prone to 
embrace every opportunity of ingratiating one’s self, espe- 
cially by intermeddling in the affairs of others. 

+Inhbea‘t, v. Ods. [f. In-1 + Beatz.) trans. 
To beat in, drive in by beatirg. 

€1420 Pallad. on Husb, v1. 183 Then with a barre inbete 
hit, batte hit ofte, And playne hit rough. 1610 HoLtanp 
Camden's Brit. \. 319 The sandes and beach which the sea 
doth inbeate into the haven. 

In-being, inbeing inbi:in). [f. In adv. 11¢ 
+ BEING w62. 56.) 

1. The fact of being in; existence in something 


else ; inherence, indwelling, immanence. 

1617 Davrect On the Church 81 Were it not extreme 
folly.. because of this manner of enterance, to deny the in- 
being of the aforesaid men in the bouse? 1654 WARREN 
Unbelievers 107 "Tis such an union and in-being in Christ. 
1776 J. NetLe 23 Serv. 88 Believing. [consists] in such a 
reception of them as gives them a real subsistence and in- 
being in the Soul. 1834 J. Brown Lett. Sanctific. v. 295 
Must not that be pleasant which is, if I may use the expres- 
sion, a mutual inbeing in God? 

2. Inward or essential nature; that which a thing 
is in itself. 

1661 W. Axnanp Pane Quotid. 9 God giving Lawes for 
the inbeing of the National Church which he was then in- 
stituting. 1869 Ruskin Q. of Air § 135 Men get to know 
not only their income, but their inbeing—to know them- 
selves. .what is in them,and what may be got out of them. 

+3. An indwelling being: applied to the ‘ per- 
sons’ of the Trinity. Oés. 

1587 Gotptnc De Mornay v. (1617) 53 In the same most 
single essence are three Persons or In-beings. a1643 
Sucktinc Acc. Relig. 115 This cannot be done, but by one 
of the three Inbeings, which ts the word they use to expresse 
the Trinity by. 

+Inbe'lch, v. Obs. rare. [f. In-1+ Betcu v.] 
trans. Vo ‘belch’ or vomit in; to cast in. 

1610 Ilottaxp Camden's Brit. t. 341 The Ocean..is now 
so farre excluded by reason of sandy residence tnbealched 
with the tides. 

I-nbe:nding, 2é/. sé. [f. Ix adv. 11 ¢ + BEND- 
InG vbl. sb.) A bending or curving inwards. 

188: Mevart Cat 221 For the lining of the lungs is but, as 
it were, a very deep and complex inbending and infolding 
of the body's external surface. 

I-nbe:nding, ///.a. [f. In adv. 11a + BEND- 
InG fp/. a.) ‘That bends or curves inwards. 

1622 Drayton oly-olb. xxv. 7 To diuide Low Holland 
from the High, which on their Easterne side Th’ in bending 
Ocean holds froin the Norfolcan lands. 

I-nbe:nt, f//. a. [f. Ix adv. 11 b + Bent ff/. a.) 
Bent or curved inwards ; turned or directed inwards. 

@ 1586 Sipney Astr. § Stella xciv, So darke..that inbent 
eyes Can scarce discerne the shape of mine owne paine. 
1623 Liste Uric on O. & N. Test. Ded., Hauing thus 
with inbent heau'n begunne, See how this bulked world 
vnto thee bowes. 1625 — Du Bartas, Noe 151 It is con- 
cave and convex. which is as much as to say inbent and 
out-bent. 1889 Geol. Frnl. XLV. t. 152, 1 can distinguish 
no regular markings on the inbent surfaces of the radials 
between the spines. 

In-betwee'n. faust or attrib. use of phr. 27 
between (IN adv. + BETWEEN prep. or adv.).) a. 
quasi-sé. (a2) An interval; (4) A person who inter- 
venes. b. quasi-av7. Placed between. 

1815 Jane Austen Lmona t. ili, Busy..talking and listen- 
ing, and forming all these schemes in the tn-betweens. 1815 
Zeluca 1. 393 He’s fallen in love with Lady Naglefort, 
because she’s an in-between. 1 Westm. Gaz. 22 Sept. 
3/2 White or pale-coloured silk, with an tn- between layer of 
chiffon. 

+Inbill, v. Obs. [f. Ix-2 + Biv 56.3: cf. also 
Bity v3] fraus. To enter in a ‘ bill’ or list. 

1461 Pastor Lett. No. 391 II. 13 John Jeney enformed 
me..ye ar inbylled to be made knygth at this Coronacion. 

In-bland, adv. phr. Obs. See BLanp sd,1 

Inblement, obs. form of EMBLEMENT. 

+ Inbli-nd, var. of EmBLIND v. Obs. frans., to 


produce blindness in; to blind. 

isis Barcray Lgloges iv. (1570) Civb/2 Such rusty 
meates inblindeth so our brayne, That of our favour the 
muses have disdayne. 


+Inblow., v. Obs. [OE. inbléwan, {. In-1+ 
Biow v., tr. L. zaflare, inspirare. See also En- 
BLOW.] ‘rans. To blow or breathe into: @. to 
inflate, puff up; b. to inspire (also in bad sense). 


Hence + Inblown ///. a. 

¢975 Rushkw. Gosp. John xx. 22 In-bleow on hine & cwxd 
him on-foad done halgan gast. 1042 Charter in Land- 
Charters (Earle) 242 zif zniz ponne sy uppahofen & in- 
blawen on ha oferhyda pzre zeaxttredan deofles lare. 1382 
Wycite 1 Cor. iv. 6 Oon azens anothir be inblowyn with 
pride. /drd. viii, 1 Sopely science [g/oss or kunnynge] 
inblowib [ g/oss wip pride]: charite edifieth. 1678 CubworTH 
Intell. Syst... ii. § 29. 134 Bewitched enthusiasts .. acted 
by a dark, narrow, and captivated principle of life, and (to 
use their own language) ‘in-blown’ by it. 1678 H. More 
Postscr. Glanvills Sadducismus (1681) 48 Whether the in- 
spired Scripture, or these inblown Buffoons, puffed up with 
nothing but ignorance..are to be believed. 

+Inblue’, v. Obs. rare—°. [IN-*.] trans. To 


colour blue. 
161: FLorio, /uazzurrare, to inazure, to inblew. 


Inboard (i‘nboo1d), adv., prep., and aaj. Naut. 


[Properly a phrase, In pref. + Boarp sb. V: cf. | 


on board, etc. For form and sense cf. zx/and.] 


INBORN. 


A. adv. Within the sides of a ship or vessel ; 
also, towards the centre of the vessel. Also ¢vansf. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Ex. xi. (1856) 83 It passes inboard 
through a block. 1863 Sas. Kev. 437 At every successive 
collision the eager spectators on paddle-boxes and other 
elevated standing-points were in danger of being knocked 
off. Luckily, those who were upset managed to fall inboard. 
1894 Times 27 Mar. 11 Each leaf [of the Tower bridge] over- 
hangs the water rooft. The shaft or pivot on which tbe leaf 
hinges is placed 13ft. 3in. inboard, and beyond this the short 
arm of the leaf extends qoft. 6in. 1897 Kirunc Seven Seas, 
dace Song, Up, well up the fluke of her, and inboard 
aul ! 

B. prep. Inside, within (a vessel). Cf. ABOARD 
B, Boarp sé. 14 b. 

1864 ATKINSON Stanton Grange 2 A jerked pebble fell in- 
board the fractious vessel. 

C. adj. Situated within or towards the centre of 
the vessel; interior; in quot. 1898 said of a ‘sea’ 
that has washed inboard. 

1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 126 Inboard, within the 
ship, as the inboard works, &c. 1876 C. H. Davis Polaris 
Exp. i. 29 New bulkheads and inboard works. 1898 Blackw. 
a Sept. 377 This inhoard sea gurgled gently. 

+ Inbo-dy, obs. var. of EmBopy v. 

1596 Drayton Leg. ili. 47 Whilst here my Soule inbodyed 
dig abide 1611 Frorio, /ucorporare, to incorporate, to 
inbodie. 


+ Inbo-ld, var. of EssBo.tp v. Ods., to embolden. 


a1gz0 Barctay Fugurth (Pynson, ed. 2) 78 Whan he had 
assembled and inbolded with his words these fresshe fotemen. 

+Inbo'lt, v. O45. Also imbolt. [f. In-1 + 
Bott v.] trans. To bolt in, fasten in with bolts. 

1632 Litucow Jrav. x. 461 To disburden me of my irons, 
which being very hard inbolted [1682 imbolted] he could not 
Ram-verse the Wedges for a long time. 


Inbond (i:nbgend), a. Building. [f. Ix-1 + 
Bonp 54.1 13a.) Said of a brick or stone laid 
with its length across a wall (also called a header); 
also of a wall built wholly or mainly of bricks or 
stones thus placed. Opp. to oztbond. 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., [nbond Fambstone, a bond- 


stone laid tn the joint of an aperture. 1864 WensTER, //- 
bond-stone, a stone laid lengthwise across a wall; a header. 


+I-nborgh, inborrow. Oés. Forms: 1 in- 
borh, 2 inbor3, inbore3, 3 inbor(e\we, (7 in- 
borow). [OE. zxborh, -borzes, f. IN-1 + bork 
security, Borrow 54.) 

1. a. (In OF.) Security, bail. b. One who gives 
or offers security for another, a surety. 

¢ 1000 Ord. Dunsetus c.8in Schmid Gesetze 362 Ponne sette 
mon in-horh. arroo Laws Edw. Couf.c. 6 § 1 ibid. 114 zif 
hwa pifde betozen sy..ponne niman pa pe hit sore on 
his whtan in-borh. c1175 Lamb, ont. 73 Heore god- 
faderes and heore godmoderes scullen onswerie for hem et 
pe chirche dure and beo in bor3es et be fonstan pet heo 
sculen beon bi-lefulle men. ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 17 
Here godfaderes. . ben here bore3es tozenes gode ate chireche 
dure, and inbore3es ate fanstone. 

2. In phr. zvborrow and outborrow (in 13th c. 77- 
borewe and utborewe), ‘surety in and out’, applied 
in 13th c. to the Earl of Dunbar, who became 
surcty to the kings of England and Scotland re- 
spectively for persons permitted to pass out of the 


one realm into the other. 

1210-12 Ked Bk. Exch. \f. 147 (Rolls) 562 Comes Patrictus 
[de Dunbar, tenet] baroniam de Beneleghe, ut sit inborewe 
et utborewe inter Reges Angliz et Scotiz. 1278-9 Assize 
Roll |Northumb.), 7 Edw. fin Cal, Docts. rel. Scotl. (1884) 
II, 42 [The jury present that .. Earl Patrick holds his ser- 
jeanty in Northumberland by being] in-borwe et ut-borewe 
ad merk et mere [between the kingdoms]. 1610 HoLLanp 
tr. Camden's Brit. 815 In King Henrie the Third his time 
the Baronie of Patricke Earle of Dunbar: who also as we 
read.. was Inborow and Outborow betweene England and 
Scotland, that ts to say, if 1 mistake it not, he was to allow 
and observe in this part, the ingresse and egresse of those 
that travailed too and fro betweene both Realmes. 


Inborn (i‘nbpin), pf/.a. [f. 1s adv. + Born pfl.a.) 
+1. Of a peison: Born in a place or country ; 


native, aboriginal. Oéds. 

c1000 Germania (N.S.) X1. 390 [ndigena, inborena. 1609 
Hottanp Amm. Marcell. 371 The hills.. were passable for 
none but the inborne inhabitants that knew the wayes verie 
well. 1627 Sreep England vii, § 10[They] put to tbe sword 
(almostjeuery mothers childe of the in-borne Inhabitants. 1670 
Mitton Hist. Eng.1. Wks. (1847) 476/2 Those old and inborn 
names of successive Kings. 1875 Dasent Vikings 111. 270, 1 
would sooner bave given her to antnborn man, said the Earl. 

2. Of a quality, etc.: Born in a person, existing 
in him from birth; implanted by nature; innate. 

1513 Douctas ners 1. Prol. 97 (Comment), /unative is 
alsmekil to say as énborn, or that quhilk cumis til ony 
person.. throw thar forbearis. 1599 T. Mlovret] Sidé- 
qwormes 42 Whose inborne skil our want of witte controules. 
a 1625 Fretcuer Nice Valour v. iii, Merit, manners, And 
in-born virtue does it. 1725 Pork Odyss. x1x. 383 He whose 
in-born worth his acts commend. 1871 Patcrave Ly”. 
Poents 11 With some inborn sense Of courtesy. 1874 Car- 
PENTER A/ent, Phys. t. vi. § 1 (1879) 227 An intellectual] in- 
stinct inborn in Man. : . 

b. Ofan attribute or condition: In or into which 

one was born; inherited, hereditary. 7a7¢. | 

1816 Byron Ch. Har. i. Ixxxi, Bow'd to the inbora 
tyranny of years. 

e. ¢ransf. Of a person: That was born such, or 

is such by nature; = Born B. 1 b. rare. | ; 

1818 Bvron Ch. Har. iv. xciv, Bequeathing their heredi- 
tary rage To the new race of inborn slaves. 1878 Bosw. 


IN-BORROW. 


SmitH Carthage 439 The Arab is, ina sense in which it can 
hardly be said of any European nation, an inborn gentle- 
man, 1895 [Vestin. Gaz. 24 May 3/2 Every in-born artist 
has a natural method, like the song-birds of the air. 

+ I:n-bo'rrow,v. Sc. Obs. [f. In-1 + Borrow 
v.] ¢rans. ‘Yo redeem from pawn. 

1541 Aderdeen Reg. V. 17 To requir Cristene Malisoun to 
inborrow hir kirtill quhilk sche hes lyand in wed. lbid., 
And requyr him to inborrow & inquytt ane ring of gold 
quhilk he laid in wed. 

Inborrow, sé.: see INBoRGH. 

+ Inbo’som, obs. var. of :mBosom v. 

1610 Hlotann Camden's Brit. u, 52 A country much 
mangled with many inlets and armes of the Sea inbosoming 
itselfe with manifold commodities, 1611 SrkED 7deat, Gt 
Brit. (1614) 131/2 Scotland. .inbosoming many loughes and 
inlets upon the East and West. 

I-nbound, ¢. [f. IN a/v. + Bounp pf/. a): cf. 
outbound.) Bound inward or homeward. 

1894 Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 473/1 Inbound vessels told of 
passing these valiant American schooners. 


+Inbou'nd, v. Oss. [f. In-1 + Bounp v.] 
trans. To inclose as a boundary; to bound. (See 
also IEMBOUND.) 

1600 Fairax Jasso xvi. xx, On the greene banks which 
that faire streame inbound, Flowers and odours sweetely 
smilde and smeld. 1627 SpreD /uglaud v.§ 1 Vpon the 
East Kent doth imbound it [Surrey]. 1649 Bune “Lng. 
Iinprow. Luipr. (4653) 47 Your Marsh Lands. .lye under the 
Levell of the Sea, and were it not inbounded by the banks, 
.. Would all return to the Sea again. 

+Inbow’, v. Cds. [f. Ix-1 + Bow v1} 
Wyclif rendering L. ‘ucurvare, inclinare.] 

1. frans, To bend into a curved or arched form ; 
to incurve, arch. Cf. Bow v. 9, Empow v.! 2. 

1382 Wyctir /sa. lix. 8 The pathis of them inbowid [L. 
incurvat2, 1388 bowid] ben to them. 1465 J/aun. 4 
Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 496 Paid. .fore inbowenge of dy verse 
werke. c1g20 J/er, Kipou (Surtees) IN], 202 Radulpho 
‘lurret inbowyng tymber per iij dies. 1552-1625 {sce Is- 
BOWED below}. ; ; 

2. To bow or bend (towards); to incline. 

1382 Wyene /’s. xliv. 11 Here, do3ter, and see, and in- 
howe [L. guclina] thin Eere. /did. cxiv. 2 For he inbowide 
his ere to me; and in my da3is I shal inwardly clepe. 

Hence +Inbow'ed ///. a. [cf. EmBowep], bent 
into an arch, curved, arched. + Inbow-ing v4/. s/., 
curvature, arching, arched work. 

3452 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 282, ij of the 
3emys shalbe..inbowed with lozinggys. /érd., iij sengulere 
Principalls in werkyng in inbowyng and in Scantlyon 
accordyng to the Principalls. 1465 Inbowenge [see1]. 1553 
Hv toer, Beanie of a rouffe, not beynge inbowed or fretted. 
3556 in Willis & Clark Cauédridge (1886) 11. 564 The holle 
rooffe of ooke inbowed. 16a5 Bacon £ss., Building (Arb.) 
551 For Inbowed Windowes [Latin text prominentes sive 
arcuatas], I hold theni of good Vse. 

[f. In ado. 


+I-nbowed, in-bowed, @. Ols. J 
+ bowed, pa. pple. of Bow v.] Bowed or bent in- 
wards or concavely. 

1586 Sipxey Arcadia (1622) 92 He met her full .. With 
inbow'd bosoin well for her prepared. ¢ 1586 C'tess Pem- 
BROKE /’s. cxNIX. iv, Filling neither reapers hand Nor the 
binders inbowd lapp. 1658 A. Fox IVurts’ Surg. 11. vii. 68 
Neitber must the in-bowed scull be opprest with Cata- 

lasmes. /6id. xxvit. 180 There is a very small difference 

etween a Fracture and an in-bowed bone. 

So ¢ I'inbowing ///. a., bending inwards or con- 
cavely. 

_ 1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (1891) 2 Diuerse other Inbowe- 
inge places. .where the sea occupieth a great Inlett. . 

+ Inbo-x, obs. var. of EsBox v., to enclose in 
a box. 

1596 Fo.re's A. § Jf. 361/2 Thinking to finde refuge at 
the presence of the transubstantiated God of the aultar there 
caried and inboxed. - 

+Inbraw'n, v. Oéds. [f. in-2 + Brawn sé. 
orw. Cf. gucrust.] trans. To cover or encase as 
with a hard skin: cf. BRawy sd. 5. 

1576 Fresxc Pauopl. Epist. 178, 1 should shew my self 
inbrawnd with foolishnes, when I see others usurping..yet 
I ine selfe to be so precise, as to absteine. 

In-bread (i-nbred), sd. [f. Iv adv. + Breap.] 
Bread ‘thrown in’; the extra loaf or loaves allowed 
by a baker in each dozen. Cf. daker’s dozen, s.v. 
Baker 6. 

1639 Bury Wills (Camden) 177 Fowre and twenty loaves 
of the said bread, wt" the inbread allowed by the baker for 
those twoe dosens of bread. a 1665 J. Goopwin Filled w, the 
Spirit (1867) 377 As that which we call the in-bread is givers 
into the dozen, there is nothing properly paid or given for 
it, but only for the dozen, 1864 Horten Slang Dict., 
Baker's dozen, this consists of thirteen or fourteen; the 
surplus number, called the inbread, being thrown in for fear 
of incurring the penalty for short weight. 

+Inbread (inbred), v. Obs. Also en-. [f. 
In- 1 or 2 + BREaD.] fans. To embody in bread : 
= IMPANE, q.v. 

1547 Bare Lett. Exam. Anne Askewe 24 At the wyll of 
the prestes, to be inpaned or inbreaded. 1548 Geste Pr, 
Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life App. i. (1840) 87 The imn- 
paning or enbreding thereof [t.e. of Christ's body}. 

Inbreak (i‘nbrék). rare. [f. IN adv. + BREAK 
sb.1, after oztbreak.] A breaking in, irruption, in- 
yasion, forcible incursion. 

1837 Cartyce Fr. Rev. 1. vir. x, Deshuttes and Varigny, 
massacred at the first inbreak, have been beheaded in tbe 
Marble Court, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xii. (1856) 378 
The first inbreak upon our desolate circle of ice and water 
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that we had experienced in ninety-nine days. 1879 A. _ 1. 
Davipson in A.xpositor 255 The inbreak of Phoenician 
idolatry. 

So Inbrea:king 7d/, sb., a breaking in; Pf/ a., 
that breaks in. 

1652 J. Pawson Brief Vind. Free Grace6 The out-break- 
ings of corruption, the in-breakings of Satan, 1884 FH. scott 
Hottanp Logic 4 Life 1885) 307 Waiting. .for the inbreak- 
ing of God's tremendous Majesty. 1891 Movte Suppl. 
Cambr, Rev. p. \xi/2 The solemn gloom of judgment without 
the inbreaking sunshine of pardon. 

Inbreathe (inbi7‘d), v. -[f. Ix- 1} + BReatur 
v.after L.duspirare. Cf. EMBREATHE, IMBREATHE.] 

1. trans. To breathe (something) in. //, and fg. 

13@2 Wycuip £cc/us.iv. 12 Wisdom to his sonus inbrethede 
[1388 enspirith] life. 1574 J. Jones Nat. Beginning Grow. 
Things 19 A notber cause ts contagiousnes which the 
ambient of com passing aire powreth and inbreatheth vpon 
those whunie it doth enuiron, 1654 GaTaKer (isc. A fol. 
72 They cannot inbreath into us such knowledg that shal 
quiet and allay our..hearts. a@ 1763 Byrom /raguent(R.), 
‘That inward, holy thing, tibreatved then. 1873 SyMonDs 
Grk, (oets x. 337 So true and delicate a spirit t> inbreathed 
into the old forms. 

2. ‘To inspire (a person). 

1851 [see INBREATHED]. 1883 Presbyt. Alessenger 221 
Asoul saved and inbreathed by Jesus Christ. 1895 A. MURRAY 
HMoliest of All 49 All prove to us how they were inbreathed 
by that Spirit of Christ. 

3. To draw in as breath; to inhale, inspire. 

1889 Ivcincwortu Probl, Pain in Lux Mundi (ed. 10) 
122 He felt himself inbreathing power from on high. 

Inbreathed (itnbri:5d , ppl. a. [f. 1s adv. 11 
+ BREATHED.} Vreathed in; inspired. 

1630 Mittos Ad a Solemu Music 4 Wed your divine 
sounds, and mixed power employ, Dead things with in- 
breathed sense able to pierce. 1851 Sir F. Patorave 
Norm. & Eng. 1. 200 Vhe advantages which the inbreathed 
spirit receives. 1873 Symonps Grh. Poets x. 321 Brilliant 
with the tnbreathed fancy of the North. 

Inbreather (inbr7-5o1).  [f. as INBREATHE + 
-E1t}.] One who inbreathes ; an inspirer. 

1873 Symonps Grk, Poets ii 84 EionsnAns and airns or 
‘inbreather’ and ‘listencr’. 1880 A. Rairicn IWay to 
City 280 The very image of the Maker, the Inbreather. 

Inbreathing (inbifdin , 747. sd. [f. as prec. 
+ -1nc}.] The action of the vb. INBREATHE ; 
breathing in ; inspiration. 

1382 Wycuir 2 Sam, xxii. 16 Fro the inbrethinge of the 
spiryt of his woodnes. 1657 14. Pissece (Arlos. Keformed 
60 Man lath an Intellectual and immortal Soul, or Spirit 
by the inbreathing of God. 1678 R. Barcray A fol. Quakers 
(1841) 163 ‘There is’, saith he, ‘some lovely aud some 
desirable tbing in man, which is called the in-breathing of 
God, €u¢vonna @eov', 1882 H. Scott Hottann Logic & 
Life (1885) 128 Man .. has witbdrawn from him .. that 
essential inbreathing of God. 

Inbred (inbre:d;, pp/. a. (sd.) 
bred. [f. Is adv. 11 + Brev.] 

1. Bred, engendered, or produced within ; innate, 
native, inherent by nature. 

axzsg2 H. Ssutn HAs, (1867) 11. 481 O sin-bred hurt ! O 
inbred hell! Nor full, nor fasting, never well. 1612 
Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 206 Not onely the Sea, 
but also all other creatures .. cannot .. subsist without a 
natural inbred salt in them. 1660 Boyie Ver Eap. Phys. 
Mech. Proem 2 Your inbred Curiosity, and love of Experi- 
mental Learning. 1738 Wescey Ps. xxxvi. viii, The Pray’r 
is seal'd : We now foresee The Downfal of our inbred Foes. 
1849 GroTE Greece u. lix. (1862) V. 237 He exborted tbem to 
show their inbred superiority as Dorians. 

B. 1627 Hakewut Afol. in. iv. (R.), To be wise, that 
is, to searcb the truth is a disposition imbred in every man. 
1671 J. WensteR Metallogr. iv. 67 This imbred heat is 
sufficient, @1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) 1. 125 Out of 
the imbred love that all men have for their native country. 

+2. Bred in a place, native; in quot. 1625 as 
sb. A native. Obs. rare. 

16a5 Liste Du Bartas, Noe 100 The old Britton, the 
naturall Inbred of the country, was constrained to for- 
sakeit. 1638 F. Jusius Paint. of Ancieuts Ded. A iij, This 
translation befitteth rather the native fluency of one in-bred. 

3. (Properly z#-6red.) Bred in-and-in. 

3892 STEVENSON cross the Plains 185 Sore-eyed, short- 
lived, inbred fishermen. 

Inbreed (inbrz‘d), v. Also imbreed. [f. 1-1 
+ BREED v.] 

1. trans. To breed, engender, or produce within, 

1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 83 These lesuites .. 
endeavour .. toimbreed tbat fiercenesse and obstinacie in 
their scbollers. 164: Mit1on CA, Govt. n. Introd., To in- 
breed and cherish in a great people the seeds of vertu, and 
publick civility. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eug. 1. \xii. 
(1739) 121 The first and last Heresy that ever troubled this 
Island, was imbred by Pelagius. 1847 CLoucu Life & Duty 
49 Perplexing these tbat sleep, and in their folly Im- 
breeding doubt and sceptic melancboly. 1879 M. D. Con- 
way Demouol. U1. 1v, xxiv. 293 Tbe Churcb..not wishing to 
imbreed in tbe popular mind a sceptical habit. 


Also 7-8 im- 


+2. To breed, bring up, or train 77,2 course of 
action. Ods, rare. 

1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 39 Inbread and nuzeled 
in warlick exercises or robberies rather. 

In-breeding (inbridin), vb sd. [f. Iv adv. 
+ BREEDING vé/. s6.] Breeding from animals of 
the same parentage or closely related; breeding 
in-and-in. 

¢ 1842 E, J. Lance Cottage Farmer, An in-breeding soon 
breaks up the inattentive keeper of domestic animals. 188 
J. P. SHetpox Dairy Farniing 4/2 [u-breeding, .. tbat is, 
the breeding for a time amongst near relations—generally | 


results mischievously on tbe systems and on the fertility of | 


IN-BY(E. 


the stock. 1882 Staudard 23 Aug. 2/1 Over-preserving and 
‘in-breeding ‘are deteriorating the herds. 

+ Inbri-dle, var. of EaspuipLe v. Obs. 

1611 Frorio, /ndrigtiare, to inbridle, to insnafile. 

+Inbri-er, var. of Iuerier v. Obs. 

1611 Ftorio, (nfrascare,..to intangle, to inbrier, to inbush. 

+ Inbri-ng, i:n-bri-ng, v. Os. Chietly Sc. 
Also 4-7 imbring. Pa.t. and pple. inbrought ; 
for Forms see Biunc. (OE. zxdéringan, f. Jx- 1+ 
Brine ; transl. L. offerre, etc. See also E-Mbrine.) 

trans, To bring in (if, and fg.) ; to introduce; to 
addnce; to induce, catse to come; in Sc. Law, 
to bring in by legal authority, to produce in court, 
to confiscate the goods of a condemned criminal). 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark ii. 4 Pa hi ne milton hine in- 
bringan [c 1360 in bringen] for bare ma:nign. 1325 Jletr. 
/Jom, 116 Bitakens tim quen lan inibroht knawing of sin. 1375 

Sarbour Lriuce ut. 268 Vhusgat thaim confortyt the king; 
And, to confort thaim, gafi Inbryng Auld storys. ¢ 1400 tr. 
Secreta Seeret., Gow. Lordsh. iE. E.'Y. 8S.) 81 Som-tyme 
bis Reubarb is venomous, and inbrynges deth to hem pat 
takys hit ouer ianere. 1563 WinjeT Ids. (1890) Il. 23 
Quhoumekle calainitie is inbrocht be the inductioun of 
a new doctrine. 1974 /av. K. Wardwobe (1815) 200 To 
serche seik and inbring all our soverane lordis jowellis to 
his hienes use. 1609 SktNE Neg. May., Stat. Robt. 111 57 
Ik Justitiar or his depute, sould cause his Clerk bring in all 
the extracts of his Justice aire., And gif. .the saidis extracts 
are not imbrocht ; that sall be imputed to them. 1619 Sir 
J. Semrite Sacrilege [/andl. App. 17 Paul .. proueth both 
to imbring and bind other persons after coming, to the per- 
formance of things by them then represented. 1752 J 
Loutmtan Form of Process (ed. 2) 55 Ordain all his niove- 
able Goods and Gear to be escheat, and in-brought to his 
Majesty's Use, /éid. 127 Ye denounce them our Rebels, 
and put them to our Horn, escheat, aud in-hring all their 
moveable Goods and Gear to our Use. 1816 Scomt O/d 
Mort. xxxvi, His moveable goods and gear escheat and in- 
brought to his Majesty's use. 

Inbringer (i‘nbri:nar). Now rare or Obs. 
{f. In adv. + Brincer.] One who brings in, an 
introducer. 

1587 75 Diurnal Occurs. (Bannatyne Cluh) 176 The in- 
bringans of thir said Inglismen, strangers of this realme, 
wer James erle of Mortoun, Iohne erle of Mar. 1623 T. 
Scott /'rosector ‘Yo Rdr. 2, I feare not what they bring in 
so nuch, as I doe the In-bringers. a 1670 SvatDinc 770d. 
CAas. 1 (1792) 1. 267 An evil patriot and special inbringer 
of thir innovations within the church. 

I-nbri:nging, vé/. 5b. Now rare or Obs. [f. 
INBIING + -ING !, or f. IN adv. + Brincine vd/. sb.) 
The action of bringing in ; importation, introduc- 
tion ; bringing in under legal warrant. 

31387 ‘Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 29 An in-bryngynge to 
gretter knowleche in oper Lookes pat folowep. 1470 Se. 
Acts Jas. 114, 11.97 '2 pe Inbringing of bullion in be Realme. 
a 1670 Spatvinc Froud. Chas. f (1792) 1. 292 For inbringing 
of men to his regiment, 1693 Loud. Gaz. No. 2936/3 Another 
Proclamation... for the better In-bringing of Vheir iaicsties 
Excise. 1829 Scott Rod Noy Introd., The Earl of Argyle's 
service. .in the inbringing of MacGreyor, with a great many 
of the leading men of the clan, worthily executed to death 
for their offences, is thankfully acknowledged. 

+Inbro:thel, v. Ods. rare. [Cf.]sBROTHELLED.] 
trans. To place in a brothel. 

1611 Fiorio, /nbordellare, to inbrothell. 

+Inbro‘ther,v. Ods.zare. [f. In-1 + BrorHen.] 
trans. To admit as a brother. 

1611 Frorio, /fratellare, to inbrother. 

+ Inbro‘therer, obs. form of EMBROJDERER. 

1577 FLeEtwoop in Ellis Orig. Leté. Ser.u. ILI. 56 Onfe} 
Hayward, an inbrotherer,a Servauntofmy lo. Wentworthes. 
1610 Canterb, Marriage Licences 10 July Ge Willi’mus 
Graues Ciuitatis Cant. Inbrotherer. 

+Inbrow-ded, var. of EMBROWDED, embroidered. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 261/1 Inbrowdyd (v.r. inbrowdred', 
intextus. Inbrowdyd clothe (Pyusox inbrowdred), /rigia. 

Inbuche, obs. form of AMBUSH. 

+ Inbu'll, var. of EmBucy v. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VIII. 432 Messangers were 
sende from kynge Edwarde unto the pope for this accorde 
to be inbullede. 

Inburning (i:nbd:nin), 7p/. a. [f. In ado. 
+ Burnine fff. a.) Burning within or internally. 

1596 Spenser F. Q.1¥. viii. 17 Her inburning wrath sbe 
gan abate. 

Inburst (inbost’, sb. rare. [f. IN adv. + 
Burst sé. ; cf. on/burst.) A bursting in, irruption. 
3837 Cartyce Fr. Rev. 1. vu. ix, Like the infinite tnburst 


‘of water; or say rather, of inflammable, self-igniting fluid. 


1858 Masson J/t/ton 1.424 If there was no inburst of the 
essential Scottish spirit into English literature. 1872 G 
Macvoxacp NU, Cund. V1. xx. 291, 1 could see nothing 
for some time for the mighty inburst of a lovely light. 

Inbu rst, v. rare. [f. IN adv. + Burst v.] 
intr. To burst in; to come in with suddenness and 
violence. So Inbursting v/. sb. and Af/. a. 

e1540 Pilgr. T. 2201n Thynne’s Auiniaaz. (1865) App. i. 
83 Ther workes lay in pryson fast, till the kyng of glory in- 
brast. a1876 H. Busunece in Butler's Bible 1 ork 1883) 
I]. 326 The tnbursting ofa cloudless day on all the righteous 
dead. 1882 J/acm. Mag. XLVI. 125 Sorely pressed by tbe 
inbursting Goths in the province of Meesia. 

+Inbush, obs. variant of AuBUSH v.; also to 


cover with bushes, involve, entangle. 

ar Lp. Berners Huon ix. 25 Y° knyghtes that were 
inbushyd in the wode. 1611 Fiorito, /x/rascare, .. to U- 
tangle, to inbrier, to inbush. 

In-by(e (inboi:), adv. Sc. and north. dial. [f. 
Iy adv. + By adv.] In an inward direction ; 


INC. 


closer or further in towards the centre or interior 
of a house, farm, mine, ctc. 

1768 Ross He/enore 66 (Jam.) Tbat gate she halds, andas 
she weer [= wore] inby She does a lass aniong the trees 
espy. 1825-80 Jamieson, Jo gae tnby, is to go from the 
door towards the fire. 185: GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms 
Northumb. & Durh. 31 Inbye, in the workings, or away 
from the shaft. 1899 Hest. Gaz. 16 Aug. 6/3 The passage 
is rather low, and we had to ride ‘inby’ [in a coal-mine]. 

b. attrib. as inbye fields (on a farm), tndye 
servant, worker, etc. 

+Inc, fron. Obs. Forms: 1-3 ine, 2 zune, 
zinc, hine, 3 3une, (Orvm. 3unnc), unk, hunke. 
[OE. znze =OS. txzk, Goth. iggis, ON. ykhr, dat. and 
ace. dual ofthe second pers, pron. THou. Theacc. 
had in early OE. the fuller form zzczt, which has 
no parallel in the other Teut. languages. In late 
OE. altercd (app. after the nom. dual gz¢, and the 
plur. ze, cow) to gnc, gunc, corrupted subscq. to 
unk, hunk.] 


a. You two, both of you. b. To you two. 
¢1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. ix. 29 Sy inc aftyr incrun gele- 

afan, /6z¢. Mark i. 17 Ic do inc [Hatton gunc) pet ayt 
beod sawla onfonde. ¢1175 Lad. Hon. 93 Hwi iweard 
hinc swa pet 3it dursten fondian godes. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 4493 
Wibp unncliennessess fule lusst, To filenn swa 3unnc bape. 
@1225 St. Marker, 21 Pe hali gast, pat glit of inc baden, 
¢1230 //ali Meicd, 11 Ne brec pu nawt tat seil bat seiled inc 
to gederes, a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 1733 Unk [v. x. Hunke] 
schal itide harin and schonde. ¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 2830 Ic 
sal red Gunc boden bringen read and sped. 
| Inca (inka). Also 6-8 Inga, 7 Ingua, Ynca. 
(Peruvian zzca ‘lord, king, emperor’, also, more 
widely, ‘man of the blood royal’, the king being 
distinguished as Capa [nca, i.e. ‘sole lord’ (Garci- 
lasso de Vega, Comment. reales (1609) I. xxiv). 
(Tbe form inga was, according to Garcilasso (himself of 
the race of Incas), a Spanish corruption.)] 

1. The title of the emperor or king of Peru before 
its conquest by the Spaniards ; also, one of the royal 
race oi Peru, descended from Manco Capac and 
Mama Ocollo. 

[1526 Ovievo //ist. Gen. y Nat. cle las Indias xvi. xvit. 
(1855), Solo al superior sefior le llaman Inga.] 1594 
Buunpevit £xerc. v. (1597) 275 The Prouince Peru .. yet 
vnder the Gouernement of their naturall King, which then 
was calied Ingas, 1604 Io. Grimstone tr. D'Acosta's 
Hist. W. Ind. iw, xii. 320 The Ingua king of Peru. 
c 1645 Howete LeZé. (1650) II. Introd. Poem 2 Which made 
the Indian Inca think they were Spirits who in white sheets 
the aer did tear. 1668 HI. More Div. Diad. mi, xvi. (1713) 
210 Those of Peru frequently sacrifice their Children for 
the success of the affairs of their Ingua. 1777 RoperTson 
fist, Amer. (1783) 111.23 The empire of the Incas or Lords 
of Peru. 1840 Penny Cyct. XVIII. 10/1 In 1780 the Peru- 
vians took up arms against the Spaniards, under Tupac 
Amaro, an Inca. 1847 Prescorr Peru (1850) II. 143 ‘Vhe 
brows of the young Inca were encircled with the imperial 
borla by the hands of his conqueror. ' 

2. alirtb, a. Inca Cockatoo, an adaptation of 
a German name, /rka Kakadu (cf. Reichenow, 
Vogelbilder aus fernen Zonen 1878-83), of the Pink 
or Leadbetter’s Cockatoo of Australia. b, Inca 
dog, a South American species or sub-spccies of 
dog, Canzs inge of Tschudi. ec. Inca tern, a 
species of tern (Venza nca), called also Bearded 
Tern. 

Originally described in 1826 by Lesson (Voyage de la 
Coquille, Zoologie 731) as ‘Sterne des Incas’ Sterna inca, 
placed by Boci (/sis 1844, p. 189) in a new genus Nen/u, 
overlooking which Jardine in 1850 proposed to name it 
fuca mysticalis, 

1887 Mac Fari.aNE in /d/s 204 There were numbers of. .the 
beautiful slate-black Inca ‘Tern (Nen/a (uca) with its curl- 
ing white inoustaches and cherry-red bill and feet. 

+Incabinate, v. Ods. [f. In-1 or 44+ CapBin 
+-ATE3 7: cf. F. encabaner.] trans. To enclose 
as in a cabin or cabinet ; to confine, restrict. 

1672 Mil. & Afarit. Discipl., Mil. Observ, Exerc. Port ii. 
177 This power was incabinated within the breast of Em- 
perours, Kings and Generals. 

+ Inea:g, v. Obs. rare-°. [f. In-1 or 24Cac 
sb.1] trans, Yo put into a cag or small cask. 

1611 Cotcr., Encacgué, incagged, put into a cag. 

+ Inca‘ge, etc., obs. var. of ENCAGE, etc. 

@1586 Sioxney Arcadia 1v. Wks. 1726 Il. 750 Fitly in- 
caged for death. ¢1586 C'tess Pemproke /s. Lvn. ili, My 
soule incaged lyes with lions brood. ; 

Incalculability (ink:lki#labi'liti). [f. next: 
see -1TY.} ‘The quality of being incalculable. 

1873 B, Stewart Conserv. Energy vi. § 218 Such machines 
are eminently characterized by their incalculability. 1892 
Standard 21 June 5/4 Mr. Gladstone's incalculability is 
a danger. 

Incalculable (inke\kizlab’l), a. [f. In- 3+ 
CALCULABLE. So in F. (1789 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. That cannot be calculated. 

a. That cannot be reckoncd up; of an amount 
or number grcater than can be computed; beyond 
calculation. 

1795 Burke Scarcity Wks. VII. 398 They may even in 
one year of such false policy, do inischiefs incalculable. 
1815 W. H. Irevanp Scribblcomania 253 The incalculable 
benefits derivable from education. 1842 Lyrron Zanon? 28 
Vhey say his wealth is incalculable. ‘ 

b. That cannot be reckoned or determined be- 
forehand ; incapable of being estimated or forecast. 


141 


1796 Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 83 Passing, with 
a rapid, eccentrick, incalculable course, from the wildest 
anarchy to the sternest despotism. 1846 HawtTHoRNE JVJosses 
1, v, 127 Thrusting himself into an incalculable position. 

2. Of a person or his disposition: That cannot 
be reckoned upon; such that his action cannot be 


estimated or forecast. 

1876 Geo. Exiot Dan, Der. v. xxxvii, Anxiety about the 
beloved but incalculable son. 1879 — 7heo. Such vi. 123 
An uncertain incalculable temper. 

Inca lculableness. [f. prec. +-Ness.] The 
quality of being incalculable. 

1864 in WessTER. 1879 Geo. Ettor Theo. Such vi. 126 
Ground for bearing with his diurnal incalculableness. 1897 
Daily News 19 Feb. 5/2 It entirely falsifies the predictions 
as to the ‘incalculableness’ of the female vote. 

Inca‘leulably, a/v. [f.as prec. +-1¥*.] In 
an incalculable manner; to an incalculable extent ; 
beyond calculation ; more than can be computed. 

1806 Maurice Fadl of Mogul 1. i. (Jod.), The sum incal- 
culably vast demanded. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. 
II. 162 The population is advancing incaiculably faster in 
Illinois than in Missouri. 

+Inca:lendared, fa. pple. Obs. In 7 -ered. 
[f. In-#+ CALENDAR v. or sb, +-ED1.] Entered in 


the calendar of saints; canonized, 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxiv. 78 These foure haue been for 
Saints preferd, And with their leader still doe liue incalen- 
dered. 

Incalescence (inkile‘séns). Now rare or 
Obs. [f. L. tncalésc-ére: see INCALESCENT and 
-ENCE.] The action or process of becoming hot 
or warm; rise of temperature ; hcating. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseuct. Ep, v. xxi. 270 Making 
no more thereof, then Seneca commiendeth.. tbat is, a sober 
incalescence and regulated awstuation from wine. 1669 
Bove Contn, New Exp, 1.1682) 154 The Incalescence of 
solid bodies struck or rubbed against one another, 1749 
Lavincton Enthus. Method, & Papists (1754) 1. ii. 58 No 
sooner do the Inebriation and Incalescence go off, but a 
Sinking of the Spirits, a Coldness and Duilness take Place. 
1961 Descr. S. Carolina 16 Vhe greatest Incalescences of 
the Air, which.. I have known take place in ‘T'wenty-four 
or Thirty Hours, were, 19 Degrees in the Spring, 24 1n tbe 
Summer. 

tIncalescency. 042s. 
-ENCY.] =prec. 

1658 J. Rozinson Eudora viii. 46 Though it produce an 
incalescency in the Spirits, 1691 Ray Creation u. (1692) 
58-9 This Inunction ts useful, indeed necessary..For pre- 
serving the ends of the Bones froin an Incalescency. 

Incalescent (inkale‘sént’, a. Now rare. [ad. 
L. zucaléscent-em, pres. pple. of zncalescéreto become 
warm or hot, f. ¢z- (In-*) + calesctre to grow 
warm.] Becoming hot or warm; incrcasing in 
warmth. /¢. and fig. 

1680 Bovte Produc. Chem. Princ. 1v. 213 There are many 
learned Chymists that looke upon incalescent Mercuries .. 
as Cbymical non-entia. 1706 Puitiirs, /ucalescent Mer- 
cury, a Name given by Mr, Boyle to Mercury or Quick- 
silver.. which being mingled with a due Proportion of Leaf 
Gold, or small Filings, would amalgamate, or turn to a 
Paste, and grow hot with the Gold. 1876 G. Merepiti 
Beauch. Career 1. xiv. 212 [His] bubbling generalizations 

. would ascend as incalescent adjectives to the popular 
idea of the sublime. 

In-calf (in,kaf), 2. Also6encalf. [attrib. use 
of phrase zz calf: sec IN prep. 10b.] Of a cow: 
That is in calf; pregnant. So Inca‘lving a.; 
Inca‘lver, a cow in calf, 

1556 Kichmnond, Wells (1853) go To everye of the sonnes 
of Evan Haddocke..one encalf qwye. 1613 Sir R. Boyce 
Diary in Lismore Papers (1886) 1. 29, 1 delivered him 30 
incalf cowes and vj oxen. 1856 Farmer's Mag. Nov. 372 
It is their common practice to purchase incalving cows. 
1886 Leeds Merc. 22 Feb. 6/4 Not so many milch cows and 
incalvers. 1 Stratford-on-Avon llerald 19 Dec. 6/2 
Keeping in-calf cows on the pastures in the bleak days and 
chilly nights of October and November. 

+Incall, v. Obs. [f. In-1+Catw v., after L. 
invocare to call in, INVOKE] 

l. trans. To call in; to call upon, invoke. 


(f as prec.: see 


21340 Hampoce Psalter xiii. g God pai incald noght. 
/bid. xix, 10 Here vs in day pat we inkall pe. c 1400 Afol. 
Loll. 95 Enchauntors .. in callun fendis to ken hein pingis, 
or to telle hem pingis be for. 1563 Win3Et Four Scoir 
Thre Quest, |xxvii, Wks. 1888 I. 124 Gif we inay incall the 
sanctis to pray for ws. 1637-50 Row //ist. Kirk (Wodrow 
Soc.) 329 After incalling of the Lord's name. 

b. To pray for, invoke, ‘call down’ (07 a per- 
son). rare. 

1563 Winzet Hour Scoir Thre Quest. \xii. Wks. 1888 I. 
115 The Prophet incallis the wrayth of God on thame. 

2. intr. a. To call on or upon: = 1. b. To 


pray for, that. 

ais7z Knox //ist. Kef. Wks. 1846 I. 162 That Sanctis 
should not be honored nor incalled upone. 1588 A. Kinc 
tr. Cantsins’ Catech. 20b, Promised to al thame quha vn- 
feignedlie sal incal on the. 1589 R. Bruce Ser. (Wodrow 
Soc.) 69 He man bow down and earnestly incall for the 
Spirit. 1591 /éid. 202 The prophet incalled that the Sun 
should be brought back. 1663 R. Bair Aztobiog. vi. 
(1848) 85 After incalling upon the name of the Lord. _ 

Hence + Inca‘ler, one who invokes, a suppliant. 

1589 R. Bruce Sersz, (Wodrow Soc.) 149 Ye man be dili- 
gent incallers for mercie. 

Incalling, v?/. sé. [See the senses.] 

ti. [f. Incatt +-1NG 1.] Invocation, supplication, 

1554 Knox Prayer Sel. Writ. (1845) 44 The incallings of 

| such as pray without Jesus Christ are vain. 


INCANDESCENT. 


2. [f. In adv. + CaLtine vb/. sb.] The action of 
calling in; invitation. 

1669 R. Fremine Fulfill. Script. (1801) 1. 280 This truth 
anent the incalling of the Gentiles. 

+ Inca‘Im, obs. var. of excalm (see EN-1 2), to 
becalm. 

1582 N. Licuerietpo tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. fd. vii. 
17 b, The Tuesdaye after .. hee was incalmed. /0ut. xxiv. 
61 b, Eight great ships. .wer incalmed. 

Incalver, Incalving: see In-catr. 


+Incameration (inkeméré'fon). Cbs. [a. 
F. gncamération = lt. incamerazione, n. of action 
from F. sncamérer, \t. incamerare, f. tn- (IN-*) 
+ It. camera chamber, the papal treasury: see 
CAMERA 2.] Annexation to the papal domain. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals u. 11. 161 He oppos'd the 
validity of the Bull for the incameration of Castro. 1727-41 
Cnamsers Cyct., /ncameration, in the apostolical chancery, 
the union of some land, right, or revenue to the domain of 
the pope. 

Incamp, -ment: see ENCAMP, -MENT. 

Incan (inkan), a. [f. Inca +-an.J  Pertain- 
ing to the Incas of Peru. 

1885 Stand. Nat. Hist. V1. 216 We have no accurate 
knowledge of the Incan history earlier than the century 
before the invasion of the Spaniards. 

+ Inca'nered, pf/. a. Obs. [var. encankered: see 
ENCANKER under En-1! 2,] Cankered, converted 
into an ulcer or gangrene. 

1562 SHuTE Cambini's Turk, Wars 68 There appeared in 
the raines of hys backe an incancred appostume, which 
dyd..eate hys fleshe. ¥ 

Incandent (inka ‘ndént), a. rare. [f. Ix-2+ 
L. candént-em CANDENT, after L. fncandéscére.] 
Shining white. 

1854 Dopett alder xxiii. 116 Some great acropclis, 
Above the wondering eyes of ancient men.. Sent out her 
idols round the incandent bill. 

Incandesce (inkznde's), v. [ad. L. zxcan- 
desc-ére to become warm, glow, inflame, f. zx- 
(In- *) + candéscére to become white. } 

1. intr. Yo be or become incandescent; to glow 
with heat. Chiefly in pres. pple. Incande-scing = 
INCANDESCENT, 

1874 fof, Sci. Monthly Jan., The heat of the incandesc- 
ing body. 1880 E&dison's U. S. Patent No. 230255 My 
electric lamp consists, essentially .. of an sucandescing con- 
ductor of high resistance hermetically sealed in a glass 
vacuum chamber, 1882 Nature XXVI. 357 To heat the 
incandescing body to un extremely high temperature. 

2. trans. To render incandescent, cause to glow. 

1883 Sir W. THomson in Vature XXVII. 278 The activity 
of the sun's radiation is .. sixty-seven times greater than 
that of a Swan lamp per equal area, when incandesced to 
240 candles per horse-power. 

Incandescence (inkende'séns’. [f. INcan- 
DESCENT: sce -ENCE; so in IF. (1798 in Dect. 
Acad.).} 

1. The fact or condition of glowing with heat ; 
the emission of light by a body heated to a high 
temperature ; the state of being incandescent. 

1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light etc. 24 A body .. heated 
far below the intensity necessary for incandescence. 1837 
Brewster J/agnet. 52 Incandescence does not give to bodies 
the power of coercing the magnetic influence. 1860 ‘T'yn- 
DALL Géac, 1. iii. 31 Meteorites .. brought to incandescence 
by friction against the earth's atmosphere, 1881 Srottis- 
woovE in Nature No. 623. 547 The Swan, the Maxim, the 
Lane-Fox, and the Edison lamps, in which the light is due 
to the incandescence of a fine thread of carbon. 

b. transf. Glowing or intense heat. rare. 

1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 195 It was delightful to 
me after the incandescence from which I had just come, 

c. (ransf. Matter in a state of incandescence or 
glow. 

1853 Kane Grinneld Exp. xxviii. (1856) 230 We had 
parhelia .. a mass of incandescence 22° from the sun. 1862 
M. Horkins //await 23 The descending lava presented a 
head of incandescence 200 rods in width. 

2. fig. The state of becoming or being ‘ inflamed’ 

ae fees § $4 
with anger or other strong feeling ; ardency, fervour. 

1656 Biount Géossogr., fucandescence, a being or waxing 
very angry, or greatly inflamed. 1882-3 W. M. ‘’aytox in 
Schaff Ancycl. Relig, Knowl. 11.1015 Not with the earnest- 
ness of rant or roaring, but with that of fervid incandescence. 
1898 Daily News 17 Nov. 5/5 An ally prone to velocity .. 
and to sudden states of incandescence. ; 

So Incande‘scency (rare), the quality or state 
of being incandescent. 

1882 Drecdve's Elect. /édum. 1. 153 A platinum wire 18 
B.W.G. and 15 feet long was raised to vivid incandescency. 

Incandescent (inkande'sént), a. fad. L. 
incandescent-em, pres, pple. of Zacandesc-ére to IN- 
CANDESCE: so in F. (1798 in Dict, Acad.\.] 

1. Emitting light on account of being at a high 
temperature; glowing with heat. 

1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light etc. 172 The incandescent 
heat .. would soon be carried away from the mass of coals, 
however great. 1822 Imison Sc. § Art II. 27 If the heated 
body is not luminous or incandescent, as hot water, for in- 
stance. 1869 ‘I'ynpatt Notes Lect. Light 43 The spectrum 
of incandescent sodium-vapour consists of a brilliant band 
on the confines of tbe orange and yellow. 1876 Pacr Adv. 
Text-bk, Geol. i. 35 The hypothesis of an originally incan- 
descent globe, ’ . ~ ae 

b. genx. Glowing, brightly shining, brilliantly 
luminou-. 


INCANDESCENTLY. 


1867 J. Hoce Iicrose. 1. ii. 124 If any incandescent cbject 
be placed in a suitable position, 1871 B. Taytor Faust 
(1875) I. xxi. 181 Here gusb the sparkles incandescent Like 
scattered showers of golden sand, 1872 C. Kine Mountain. 
Sierra Vev. xi. 228 ‘Through forest vistas, the incandescent 
snow greeted us. 

ce. transf. Intenscly hot. rare, 

1859 Sata Tru. round Clock (1861) 8 These are the shops 
to make your incandescent coppers hiss. 

a. techn. Applied to that form of electric light 
produced by the incandescenee of a filament or 
strip of carbon: the g/ow-/amp as distinguished 
from the arc light: see Arc 5. Hence extended to 
various forms of gas and other lamps in which 
an appliance of a similar nature is used to increase 


the brightness of the flame. 

(1848 7 mes 2 Nov. 3/6 The [lectric light. is not a flame, 
hut is an incandescent light.) 188: Sir W. Tuomsos in 
Nature No. 619. 434 A Faure cell .. charged and employed 
to excite incandescent vacuum-lamps. 1894 Daily News 
7 Nov. 7/3 The use of tbe ‘incandescent’ or Welsbach 
burners is rapidly tncreasing .. The leading features of the 
system are..the incandescence of a cone or ‘mantle’ of 
filament, by which a soft, white, steady, and smokeless light 
is given. 1899 Incandescent gas lainps were introduced two 
years ago to light the streets of Oxford. 

2. fig. Becoming or being warm or intense in feel- 
ing, expression, ¢tc. ; ardent, fiery ; ‘flaming up’. 

1859 I. Tavior Logic in Theol, 340 Holy Scripture hecome 
resplendent ; or, as one might say, incandescent; through- 
out, and taking effect upon all minds. 1882 Farrar “arly 
Chr, 11. 23 As he dwells on the point his words seem to 
grow incandescent with the writer’s vehemence. 1894 
Westm. Gaz. 27 Dec. 2/3 The ‘incandescent passions’ of 
the Anti-Seinites. 

Hence Incande‘scently adv.; also fig. ‘hotly’. 

1803 Edin. Rev. 11. 184 More incandescently wrong- 
headed than any body else. 

+ Incane‘scence. Obs. rare—°. 
-ENCE.] (See quot.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Incanescence, a waxing hoary or 
white headed. 1658 tn Putteirs. 

Incanescent (inkane'sént), a. rare. [f. L. 
tncanéscent-em, pres. pple. of tncdnéscére to become 
white, f. 7#- (IN-2) + cdnésccre to become white, 
canére to be white.] = CANESCEST. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Incanescent, having a hoary or grey 
aspect, because of the presence of hairs upon the surface, 

+Incano'nical, «. O¢s. rare. [Ix- 3] Not 
canonical ; uncanonical. 

1637 C. Dow Ausw. to 11. Burton 105b, Illegall, in- 
canonicall proceedings. 1648 Ilerrick /fesper., To his 
brother Nicholas, Their large narrations, incanonicall. 

+Inca‘nopy, v. (és. In 7 ineanope. [f. 
Jn- 24+ Canopy sb.) ¢vans. To inclose in or as in 


a canopy, 

1607 Wakincton Of/. Glass i. (1664) 1 Incanoped and 
intrenched in this darksome misty Cloud of Ignorance. 

Incanous \inké''nas), a. Bot, [f. L. rncda-us 
hoary + -ous.] Iloary with white pubescence. 

1864 Weruster cites A. Gray. ; 

+Incant, v. Obs. (ad. L. tnxcantd-reto chant, 
make incantation, charm, enchant, bewitch, f. z7- 
(In-2) + cantdre to sing, chant.) a. itr. To use 
incantation orenchantment. b. ¢vas. To enchant, 
charm. Hence Inca*nting 75/. 56. and pps. a. 

1546 Bate Eug. Votartes 1, (1550) 35 All vayn and craftye 
scyences. .exorcising, incanting, & conjuring. 1658 [3rom- 
NALL Treat, Specters 1% 38 They .. have lesse incanting 
amongst them then formerly. 1665 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 
(1677) 306 With incanting voices, .. poesy, mirth, and wine, 
raising the sport commonly to admiration, 

+ Incantate, v. Obs. rave—°. [f- ppl. stem of 
L. *ncantadre: see prec.] =prec. 

1623 CockeRAM 11, 1o Charme, /acantate. 

Incantation (inkenté' fan). [a. F. incanta- 
tion (13th c. in Godef. Compl.\, ad. L. incantation- 
emt, n. of action from ¢xcamtare: see INCANT.] 

The use of a formula of words spoken or chanted 
to produce a magical effect; the utterance of a 
spell or charm; more widely, The use of magical 
ceremonies or arts; magic, sorcery, enchantment. 

1390 Gower Conf, III. 45 With nigromaunce he wolde 
assaile To make hisincantacion. 1527 ANDREW Brunswyke's 
Distyll. Waters Dj, It is good dronke for them that hatb 
eaten or hath in his body any incantacyon, 1616 CHAPMAN 
Homer's Hymne to Hermes 75 Thy vertue .. Gainst Great- 
yli-causing incantation, To serue as fora Lance, Or Amulet. 
1757 Burke Adridgm. Eng. Hist. 1. ii. (R.), Medicine was 
always joined with magick ; no remedy was administered 
without mysterious ceremony and incantation. 1862 Burton 
Bk. [unter (1863) 313, Like the demons of old summoned by 
incantation. ; ; j 

b. with 4/ Aninstance of this; covtcr.a magical 
formula chanted or spoken, or (more widely) any 
act or ceremony performed, to produce a magical 
effect; a spell, charm. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy. ii. (MS. Digby 230) If. 31/1 
Oethes fe Kyng wt ful greet laboure Made kepe it by incan- 
taciouns. a1535 More Let. Frith K ij b, To stoppe euery 
good mannes eares from suche vngracyouse incantacyons as 
thys mannes reasons be, 1602 Warner Adb. Eng. x1. Ixvil. 
(1612) 286 Loues Incantations so did he with Malice such 
defie. 1672 Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend §6 Amulets, Spells, 
Sigils, and Incantations, practised in other Diseases. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772, 15 Theold women, when they 
undertake a cure, mumhle certain rhythmical incantations. 
a 1854 H. Reep Lect, Eng. Lit. vi. (1878) 195 The magic of 
the dark incantations of Shakspeare’s witchcraft. 
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Incantator (i‘nkenté!:tar). rare. [a. L. incan- 

tator, agent-uoun from zucanlare: sce INCANT.] 
One who uses incantation; an enchanter. 
_ 1447 Bokenuam Seyntys (Roxb.) 85 Julyan anoon to the 
incantatour Thy craft he seyde is not wortha flykke. 1656 
LLount Glossogr., Incantator, a charmer or enchanter. 
1885 A, Stewart Ben Nevis ¥ Glencoe 1, 8 We have to beg 
the incantator not to direct the rats to the Lochaber shore. 

Incantatory (inkz-ntatari), a. rave. [f. as 
prec. + -oRY.] Using, or of the nature of, incan- 
tation, 

3646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. iii. 12 Fortune tellers, 
Juglers, Geomancers, and the like incantatory impostors. 
/éxd. 1. iv. 16 Amulets, charms, and all incantatory applica- 
tions. 1888 //arper's Wag, Aug. 332/2 It is wild, barbaric, 
incantatory—it is a monstrous musical conjuration. 

t+tInca‘nter. Os. rare. [f. INcant v. + -ER1.) 
= INCANTATOR, 

3829 Examiner 500’: The flapping of great wings from a 
gigantic demon hovering over the incanters. 

Incanton inkantgn,, v. [f. In-2+ Canton 
56.) trans, To make into or admit as a canton. 

1705 Aopison /taly, Switzerland 517 When the Cantons 
of Bern and Zurich propos'd, at a general Iiet, the In- 
corporating Geneva in the Number of the Cantons, the 
Roman Catholick Party..propos'd at the same tine the In- 
cantoning of Constance, as a Counterpoise. 

Incapability ink#pabiliti). [f next +-1Ty.] 
The quality or condition of being incapable; in- 
capacity, inability, incompetence; sce the ad). 

1632 SHERWOOD, Incapahilitie, or incapablenesse. a 1641 
Suckune (J.), You have nothing to urge but a kind of in- 
capability in’yourself to the service. 1665 Boye Occas. 
Ref. (1848) 371 An absolute Incapability of Love. 1793 
Hotcrorr tr. Lavater's Physiogn. x\v. 228 There are 
capabilities and incapabilities in the countenance. 1868 
Muu Ang. & /rel. 41 The difficuliy of governing freland 
lies entirely in our own minds; it is an incapability of 
understanding. 

Incapable inké!-pab'l), a. (s6;)  [ad. med.L. 
incapdbil-is, {. in- (1N-3) + capadilis CAPABLE. 
(I. sxcapable is known from 1517 (Hatz.-Darm.) ; 
capable in King. from ¢1360.)] 

I. Not capable; the opposite of capable. 
+1. Unable to take in, receive, contain, hold, or 


keep. Const. of Obs. 
¢ 1600 Suaxs. Son. cxiil, Incopaills of more, repleat with 
you, My most true minde thus maketh mine eye vntrue, 1628 
Hosses Zhucyd. (1822) 2 Attica being incapahle of them 
itself, they sent out colonies into lonia. 1683 D. A. Art 
Converse 104 ‘The Mobility of their Spirits, and the 
Volubility) of their Tongues, make them incapable of a 
Secret. 1841 L. Hunt Seer (1864) 2 This dandy would be 
incapable of his own wealth. 
+b. Unable to receive or take calmly, put up 
with, or endure; impatient or intolerant of Oés. - 
1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. Pref., Men of my con- 


dition may be as incapable of affronts as hopeless of their | 


reparations. 171a STEELE Sfect. No. 438 P 4 Your Temper 
is Wanton, and incapable of tbe least Pain, 
2. Unable or unfit to receive so as to be affected 


or influenced by; not open to or susceptible of; 


unable to ‘take in’ so as to realize, insensible to. 


Const. of. Obs, or arch, 

1601 R. Jouxson Aingd. & Coumnrw. (1603) 64 Plato 
deemed the Cyrenians incapable of discipline, by reason of 
their long prosperitic. 1602 Suaxs. //an, IV. vii. 179 As 
one incapable of her owne distresse. 1644 QUARLES 
Barnabas & B.(1851) 11 Lord, wherein am I more incapable 
of thy indignation (than Babel’s proud king]? 1683 Sir W. 
Soames tr. Boilean's Art Poetry \R.), Decrepit age ;—In- 
capable of pleasures youth abuse, In others blames what 
age does him refuse. 1830 Herschet Stud. Nat. Phil. 81 
If he refuse this, he is incapable of science. ; 

8. Of such a nature, or in such a condition, as 
not to allow or admit of; not admitting or suscep- 
tible of. Const. of; also formerly with tf. 

Equivalent to ‘that cannot” with an infinitive passive; 
e.g. incapable of measurement, or incapable of being 
measured =‘ that cannot be measured’, 

1712 Bupcet Sect. No. 401 ? 3 His Person .. might .. 
make him helieve himself not incapahle to be beloved. 1748 
Anson's Voy. MU. viii. oy The pearl oyster .. was incapable 
of being eaten. 1871 B. Stewarr ‘eat (ed. 2) § 289 Un- 
avoidable loss of heat which is incapable of accurate 
measurement. 31872 Yeats 7echu. Hist. Coinm, 430 Per- 
manent, and incapable of being lost. 

4. Not having the capacity, power, or fitness for 
a specified function, action, ctc.; unable. Const. 
of; also formerly with 72/, 

With verhal nouns, or infinitives, equivalent to ‘that 
cannot’ with an infinitive active; eg. incapable of aspira- 
tion. or incapable of aspiring =‘ tbat cannot aspire’. 

1610 Suaks. Zep. 1. ii. 111 Of temporal royalties He 
thinks me now incapable. 1621 — Hut. 7. 1v. iv. 408 Is 
not your Father growne incapeable Of reasonable affayres? 
1674 tr. Scheffer's Hist. Lapland 34 Vheir understanding 
..incapahle of discerning hetween true and false, 178: 
Gipson Decl. & F. xxix. HL. 124 A claim, which they were 
incapable of supporting, either hy reason, or hy arms. 1783 
Hist. Miss Baltimores \. 179, 1 .. was almost incapahle to 
utter a syllable. 1839 Hactam Hist. Lit. 1. iii. § 95 In- 
capahle, inthe infancy of criticism, to discern authentic from 
spurious writings, 1842 Mrs. Cartyre Left. I. 149, I am 
still incapahle of much exertion. 1895 Bookman Oct. 22/2 
Louis [XIV.].. was also quite incapable of appreciating 
genius in others. é : 

b. In a good sense: Not having the depravity, 
effrontery, or moral weakness for a specified act, etc. 

1755 Younc Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 1V. 136 The world .. 
was incapable of so great a guilt. 1828 Scotr /. AY. Perth 


INCAPACITATE. 


xxvii, My foes .. have laid things to my charge whereof I 
am incapable, even in thought. 1870 Bryant //iad I. v. 
147 The valiant Diomede replied, Incapable of fear, 

5. abso/. Destitute of, or deficient in, ordinary 
capacity or natural ability; incompetent; without 
natural qualification. 

In phr. drunk and incapable (in police reports), i.e. so 
drunk as to be incapable of taking care of himself. 

1594 SHaxs. Rick. ///, 1, ti. 18 Incapeable, and shallow 
Innocents, You cannot guesse who caus'd your Fathers 
death. 1623 Cockrram, /ncapadsle, which cannot conceiue, 
a foole. 1849 Macavtay //ist, Eng. vi. Il. 158 That the 
finances might not be ruined by incapahle and inexperienced 
Papists. 1883 C. J. Witts Mad, Persia 139 Ina few days 
he was found. .drunk and incapable in the street. 

6. Not having some extemal, esp. legal, qualifica- 
tion; not legally qualified or entitled ; disqualified. 
Const. of; also formerly with z7/, 

1651 Hospes Leviath. u. xix. roo Vhey are incapable of 
Election of any new Monarch. 1712 Avpison Sfect. No. 
495 2 8 The Jews .. are in most, if not all, Places incapable 
oleither Lands or Offices. 1769 Resol. H/o. Commons 17 Feb., 

ohn Wilkes sq: .. was and is incapable of being elected a 
Member to serve in this present Parltament. 1818 ITaLLam 
Asid. Ages (1872) 1. 199 Incapable of property, and destitute 
of redress, 1855 Macaucay //ist. Ang. xv. IIL. 518 That 
every person who .. should presume to take any sucb office 
..should be for life incapable of holding any public employ- 
ment whatever. p 

II. +7. In passive sense = med.I. sacapabilis 
that cannot be taken in or comprehended: That 
cannot be received or apprehended. Const. Zo. 


Obs. rare. 

1591 SytvesteR Du Bartast. i. 162 God, of himselfe, in- 
capable to sense In's Works reueales him vour intelligence. 
a 1625 Boys in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps, xix. Introd., 
God 1s incapable to sense, yet he makes himself... visible in 
his works. 

B. sé. A thoroughly incompetent person; one 
without capacity or ability. 

1809 Bentuam /Van Part. Reform (1817) 25 Many 
opulent, and thence idle incapables .. crowd the list, 1838 
Lytton Alice x1. iv, Saxingham and his friends were 
imbeciles—incapables. 1861 J. G. Suerparp Fall Rome 
vii. 360 ‘The guidance of an Incapable like Radagasius. 

Inca‘pableness. [f. prec. + -Ness.] The 
quality of being incapable, incapability. 

1632, Surkrwoop, Incapabilitie or incapableness. 1642 
Rocers Naaman 4 Our incapablenesse of holy things. 1659 
R. Gewe Amendm. Bible 403 Nor to le understood onely 
according to the dulness or incapableness of the hearer. 
1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Culture (1861) 95 An incapable. 
ness of being dazzled or frightened. 


Inca‘pably, adv. [fas pree.+-1y2.] a. In 
an incapable or incompetent manner. b. To such 


a degree as to be incapable (in phr. z#capadbly 
drunk: see INCAPABLE 5). 

1846 WorcesTER cites Westn, Rev. 1896 Daily News 
19 Sept. 2,6 She was found incapably drunk in Rosehill- 
road, 

+ Incapa‘cify, v. Os. rare. [f. L. incapax, 
tncapact=+-FY: ct. capactfy.] = INCAPACITATE, 

1683 E. Hooker /’reh Ep. Pordage's Mystic Dis. 10 Then 
are you utterly incapacified as to the Concerns of these 
Mysteries and Sublimities. ; 
Incapacious \inkape'fos), a. [f L. incapar, 
incapact- +-ous: cf, It. txcapace and Capaciovs.] 
Not capacious ; the opposite of capacious. 

1. Not of sufficient size to take in or contain 
something; not having space or room. b. Not 
able to contain much; not spacious or roomy ; 
narrow, limited. (4, and fig.) 

1635 Pacitt Christianogr. App. 11 These my Letters are in- 
capacious for mee to set downe at large the reasons. 1668 
Howe Sless. Righteous (1825) 4 The moinentary pleasure 
of narrow and incapacious sense. 21715 Burnet (J.), Souls 
that are made little and incapacious cannot enlarge their 
thoughts to take in any great compass of times or things. 

2. Unable to comprehend or apprehend; not 
having mental capacity for something. Const. of; 
also formerly with zzf. b. adsol. Deficient in 
mental capacity or ability. 

3617 Mipnteton & Rowtey Fair Quarre/ i. ii, Can art 
he so dim-sighted, learned sir? I did not think her so in- 
capacious, 1625 Lp, Mouxtacu App. Czsar ix. 80 Buzzing 
them into popular eares and capacities, incapacious of them. 
1627-77 FettHaM Resolves ui. Ixiii. 293 Nature has doom'd 
bim among the incapacious and silly. 1652 W. HarTLey 
Infant-Baptism 10 (He] was incapacious to comprehend a 
rule or law. 1836 Lannor Peric. & Asp. Wks. 1846 II. 404 
Tbe minds of them all. .however incapacious, are carried to 
the utmost pitcb of enthusiasm. . ‘ 

Hence Incapa‘ciousness, the quality of being 
incapacious, want of capacity. 

1727 in Baitey vol. II, Hence in Jounson, Topp, etc. 
Incapacitate (inkapz'site't), v. [f IvcaPa- 
CITY +-ATE3: cf. capacitate.] 

1. trans. To deprive of capacity; to render in- 
capable; to disqualify, unfit. Const. for, + of 


(obs.), from, or inf. 

1661 Soutu Ser. III. 170 There is an Universal stain 
and depravation upon Mans Nature, that does incapacitate 
him for the Fruition of God. 1666G. Harvey Jorb, Ang. 
xii, 137 They are. incapacitated of digesting the alimonious 
humours into flesh. 1727 Swirt What passed in London, 
Which might .. incapacitate her to give ready and apt 
answers. 1830 HerscHeL Stud, Nat. Phil. 91 A state that 
incapacitates us from reasoning, and almost from ohserva- 
tion! 1877 S. Cox Satz. Mundi vii. 1878) 152 A reward 
which his evil qualities and defects incapacitated him to 


INCAPACITATED. 


receive. 1882 Mrs. Pitman Mission L. Greece § Pal. 254 
My lameness does not incapacitate me..for the work of the 
day school. ; : . 

2. To deprive of legal capacity; to disqualify 
in law. 

1657 Cromwete Sf. 21 Apr. in Carlyte, You have in- 
capacitated public Preachers from sitting in Parliament. 
1687 in Magd. Coll. & Fas. 1f (O. H. S.) 222 The order 
for incapacitating the late Fellows..was read. 1765 Biack- 
stone Comm. I. 162 A minor was incapacitated .. from 
sitting in either house, by tbe law and custom of parliament. 
1885 Law Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 548 ‘The death of one of two 
trustees does not incapacitate the other trustee from giving 
a good receipt for trust funds paid to him. : 

Hence Incapa‘citated, Incapa‘citating Jp/. ad/s. 

1783 Jounson Let. to Reynolds 12 Apr. in Boswell, Ifyou 
col mmnaetre tbe revocation of this incapacitating Edict. 
1805 Evcenia DE Acton Nuns of Desert 11. 73 The inca- 
pacitated situation of his servant. 1811 Henry § /sabella 
Il. 59 Many instances of daughters supporting incapacitated 
parents. 1879 Geo. Euiot 7heo. Such ii. 37 To look always 
from overhead at the crowd of one’s fellow-men must be in 
many ways incapacitating. : 

Incapacitation (inkapesitz'fon). [n. of ac- 
tion f. INcAPACITATE.] Thc action of incapacttat- 
ing or fact of being incapacitated; the rendering or 
being rendered incapable; disqualification. 


a. general: cf. prec. 1. 
ase G. Wacker Serm. 11. xix. 82 An incapacitation for 
the happiness of heaven. 1871 R. Exuis Catultus xxi. 8 
A wily wit defeated Pays in scandalous incapacitation. 

Ibsslepaltpeteprecs2: 

1770 Burke Pres. Discont, Wks. 1842 1. 143 If they suffer 
this power of arbitrary incapacitation to stand, they have 
utterly perverted every other power of the house of 
commons. 1773 Funins Lett. xx. 93 note, The house of 
Commons .. exceeded their boasted precedent of the expul- 
sion and subsequent incapacitation of Mr. Walpole. 1855 
Mirman Lat. Chr. tv, vill. (1864) I. 385 A public sign of 
their incapacitation for secular business. 

attrié, 1806 W. Taytor in dun. Rev. IV. 210 Mr. 
Belsham applauds the clergy-incapacitation act. 
Incapacity (inkipe:siti). [ad. F. incapacité 
(16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. zzcapacztd (Florio, 
1395): sce IN-3 and Capacity.] 

L Want of capacity ; inability, powerlessness ; in- 
competence, natural disqualification ; incapability. 
Also with an and £/., an instance of this. 

1611 FLorio, /#capacita, incapacity, vncapablenesse. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseuc. Ep. til. i. 107 Wee doe not conceive 
+. any such intolerable incapacity in the organs of divers 
other Quadrupedes. 1647 Crarenpon //tst. Red. 1. § 141 
The Lord Conway .. for age and incapacity, was at last 
removed from the Secretary’s office. 1712 STEELE Sfec/. 
No. 456 ® 2 The Incapacity of an Infant or a Lunatick. 
1781 Gipson Decl. & F. xxi. (1869) I. 589 His incapacity 
and ignorance were equal to his presumption. 1819 SueLLey 
Cenci u. ii, The eldest son of a rich nobleman Is heir to all 
his incapacities. 1873 Hamerton /ufell. Life x. v. (1875) 
391 Cerebral fatigue leading to temporary incapacity. 

b. Const. of, for, or z2f.: cf. INCAPABLE, 

a 1665 J. Gooowin fitled w. the Spirtt (1867) 27 An utter 
incapacity of receiving the Spirit. 1681 Lutrrete Brief 
Rel. (1857) I. 131 The incapacity of the emperor to hinder 
it. 1736 Butter Anal. 1. iii, 100 Through incapacity of 
knowing better, and doing better for themselves. 1823 
Lamp £éia Ser. 11. Old Margate Hoy, The incapacity of 
actual objects for satisfying our preconceptions of them. 
1856 OtmstEp Slave States 130 Feeling their own in- 
capacity to take care of themselves. 

e. Inability to take, receive, or deal with in some 
way. Const. of, for. 
az6ss Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 165 He brings..a 
church into an incapacity of sacraments. 1665 GLANVILL 
Def. Van Dogm. p.v, 1 fell into a violent feavour, which 
long detain'’d me in an incapacity for matter of such a 
Mature. 1896 Aldbutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 411 Digestive in- 
capacity for starch and milky food. 

3. Legal disqualification, disability: with a7 and 
p/., an instance of this, a disqualification or dis- 
ability. 

1648 Art. Peace c. 8 That all Incapacities imposed upon 
the Natives of this Kingdom..be taken away by Act to be 
passed in the said Parliament. 168. in Somers Tracts I. 
272 Persons of great Consideration and Credit .. lying 
at present under an Incapacity. 1767 BLacKstone Comm. 
Il. 257 There is one more incapacity of taking by descent. 
1850 MerivaLte Rom. Emp. (1865) 1. iv. 189 The laws .. 
inflicted upon him civil incapacity to the fullest extent. — 

+Inca‘pita], a. Obs. rare. [In-3.] Not 
capital ; not punishable with death. 

1643 (¢:tZe) Remonstrance of .. poore distressed Prisoners 
..committed for debt and other tncapitall offences. 

+ Incapon, v. Ods. rare. [f. IN-2+Caponv.] 
trans. Yo castrate. 

1611 Fiorio, /ncafonito, incaponed, guelded. 

Incapsulate (inke:psizleit), v. Also en-. 
[f. Ix-4 + L. cafse/a smal] chest or box, capsule 

+-ATE3,] ¢vans. To enclose in a capsule. 

1874 Jones & Stev. Pathol. Anat, (ed.2) 150 The tumours 
are sometimes clearly defined and incapsulated. 1876 
Dourinc Dis. Skin 26 A membrane encapsulating the 
corpuscle, & 

Hence Inca‘psulating A//. 2.: applied fig. to 
certain languages in which modifying elements are 
inserted in the body of a word. 

1868 Max Miurer Stratific. Lang. 22 The infixing or in- 
operate languages are but a variety of the affixing 
class. 

Incapsulation (inkpsi«léi-fan), Also en-. 
(n. of action from prec.] The action or process 
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of incapsulating; enclosure ina capsule. Also fig. 
in relation to languages: cf. prec. 

1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. viii. 172 Every subordinate 
clause being inserted in the main one by a species of 
incapsulation. 1861 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 3) 
49 The encapsulation of Plzsconia Charon .. presented 
analogous phenomena. 1888 Lance! 30 June 1288/1 (In 
cancer) Encapsulation means not only the surrounding of 
the growth by a capsule which consists of the cellular tissue 
which formerly occupied the site now occupied by the 
tumour, but also of the blood vessels. 

Inca‘ptivate, v. rare. Also en-. [f. ppl. 
stem of med.L. zucaptivare, f. zn- (IN-*) + late 
L. captivare to CAPTIVATE: cf. It. ¢vcaldivare 
(Florio).] ¢razs. To take captive, bring into cap- 
tivity. 

1611 Fiorio, /ucattiuare, to encaptiuate. 1683 Tryon 
Way to [[ealth 563 That man should so prodigiously de- 
grade, dishonour and incaptivate himself. 1771 T. Hutt 
Thist. Sir W. Harrington 1.223 The radiant beams of your 
encaptivating splendor. 1882 Ocitvie (Annandale), £7- 
captivate, — 

neaptive: see ENcAPTIVE. 

+Inca‘rcer, v. Ols. rare. [a. F. incarcérer 
(1508 in Hatz.-Darm.), earlier excarcerer (1392 in 
Du Cange), ad. med.L, zcarcerdre to imprison, f. 
tn- (IN- 2) + carcer prison, jail.) =INCARCERATE v. 

¢1620 Z, Bovp Zion's Flowers (1855) 23, 1..Incare’rd lye 
within this floating In. 

Incarcerate (inka-1sérct), A/a. arch. [ad. 
med.L. ¢xcarceral-us, pa. pple. of zxcarcerdre: see 
prec.} Incarcerated, imprisoned; contined, shut 


in. (Formerly constr. also as pa. pple. of next.) 

1528 Roy Rede Afe (Arb) 48 They lose their goodes with 
oute mercy, And their boddies to be incarcerate. 1583 Leg. 
Bp. St. Androts Pref. 31 Tane and incarcerat, kepit heir 
and tbere. 1647 H. More Song of Soul. 1. x, While in 
this muddy wari incarcerate Tbey lie. 1752 J. LoutHtan 
Form of Process (ed. 2)1.61 The Coinmitter..shall order his 
Liberation, or discharge his Imprisonment, if not incar- 
cerate. 1827 H. CoLeRipGE Poems (1833) 1. 85 Breathes the 
miephitic and incarcerate fog. 1863 Sata Caft. Dangerous 
I, x.285 Many..lay incarcerate years after they had satisfied 
the Demands of their Creditors. 

Incarcerate (inka sséreit), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. zncarcerdre: see INCARCER and -aATE3.] 

1. trans. To shut up in prison; to put in con- 
finement ; to imprison. 

1s60 Rottanp Crt. Venus u. 342 Tratour, I sall thy corps 
Incarcerate. 1637-50 Row //ist. Airk (Wodrow Soc.) 238 
Mr. Andro Melvill, by great moyen. .obtained leave that 
a servant should be incarcerated with him in the Tower. 
1654 in W. Ross Aberdour & Inchcoltne xi. (1885) 329 The 
Session desires the Bailzie to cause apprehend and in- 
carcerate presently Margaret Currie. 1833 L. Ritcute 
Wand, by Loire 57 We were incarcerated a whole day in 
the prison. 

2. fig. To shut up as in prison ; to confine. 

1640-4 in Rushw. //ss¢. Codd. ut. (1692) I. 216 What is it 
.. to incarcerate the Liberty of the Subject under the Iron 
and weighty Chains of an Arbitrary Government? 1665 
G. Harvey Adzice agst. Plague 9 Those dense bodies .. 
easily incarcerate the infected air. 

Hence Inca‘rcerated //. z., imprisoned; sfcc. 
in /ath., variously used of a strangulated, ob- 
structed, or otherwisc irreducible hernia and of a 
retained placenta ; Inca‘rcerating /7//. a., that in- 
carcerates, imprisoning. 

1742 Younc N¢. 7h. 1v. 665 From nature’s continent .. 
this little isle of life, This dark, incarcerating colony, Divides 
us, 1783 Potr Chirurg. Wks. 11. 76 Every symptom 
which attends an incarcerated rupture. /é7d. 186 ‘he 
operation for the incarcerated bubonocele. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med, (ed. 4) 1V. 65 A troublesome phimosis either of 
the strangulating or incarcerating kind. 1823 Bentnam 
Not Paul 1g The sweeping and incarcerating commission 
he had been intrusted with bythe rulers. 1883 19/4 Cent. 
May 878 The incarcerating creditor was compelled to allow 
him a daily aliment. 1886 Syd/. Soc. Lex., Hernia, in- 
carcerated,..variously explained by authors. It is used by 
some..as strangulated; by others, to signify ..an obstructed 
hernia; and by others, to denote a hernia which has become 
irreducible in consequence of thickening of, or fatty deposit 
in, the enclosed omentum or mesentery. 

Incarceration (inkasséra (on), [a. F. zxcar- 
céralion (13-14th c. in Littré), ad. med.L. zvcar- 
ceralz6n-enz imprisonment, n. of action from L, z2- 
carcerare: see prec.] The action of incarcerating 
or fact of being incarcerated ; imprisonment. 

1536 BeLtLeNoEN Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. 179 Be lang seiknes 
and malancoly, quhilk he tuke for his incarceration. « 1649 
Drumm, or Hawtu. Fas. J Wks. (1711) 4 He thought by 
gentle incarcerations to have restrained their malice. 1803 
Syp. Smita JV&s. (1869) 31 Since the benevolent Howard 
attacked our prisons, incarceration has become not only 
healthy but elegant. 1855 Miss Conse /utuit. Mor. 117 The 
deprivation of Personal Freedoin constitutes..an incarcera- 
tion of the Soul. 

b. ath. Obstinate constriction or strangulation 
of a hernia (sce INCARCERATED) ; retention of the 
placenta in parturition. 

_ 1826 Coorer Surg. 461 The. .simple obstruction of a hernia, 
is essentially different from incarceration, or strangulation. 

Incarcerator (inkausére‘ta1). [Agent-noun 
in L, form from med.L. zxcarcerdre to INCARCER- 
ATE.] One who incarcerates or imprisons. 

1820 J. CLecanp Rise Glasgow 82 Fees Paid by the In- 
carcerator to the Jailor. 1869 Pad? Afali G. 19 Aug. 10 
The amnesty is not a greater relief to the incarcerated than 
to the incarcerator. 


INCARNADINE. 


+ Inca‘rdinate, a. Oés. Used humorously as a 
blunder for zzcarnaie, 

1601 Suaks. Twel. .V. v. i. 185 We tooke bim for a 
Coward, but bee’s the verie diuell incardinate. 

Incardinate (inka‘idine't), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. zucardindre to institute into an eccle- 
siastical benefice, f. zz- (IN-*) + cardo, cardin-em 
hinge, cardinalis a chief presbyter, a CARDINAL] 

trans, &. To institute as principal priest, deacon, 
etc. at a particular church or place (see Cardinalis 
and /xcardinare in Du Cange) ; in quot. 1609 ex- 
plained etymologically. b. To institute to a car- 
dinalship, raise to the rank of cardinal. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath.7 A dignitie 
(that of Cardinal) denominated .. as being Incardinated (it 
1s Gregories word) that is Mortized or riueted to a Church, 
as a hinge to a dore. (1725 tr. Dupin's Eccl Hist. 17th 
C. I.at. iti. 42 He who had a right to succeed was called 
lucardinatus ; whereas he who had a Church in present was 
said to be Ordina‘us.) 1862 Hook Lives Aédfs. IIL. xii. 663 
When he had accepted the office of Cardinal, but before he 
was incardinated. 1882-3 ScuarF Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 
I. 403 Pope Pius V finally confined the title (cardinal] 
formerly applied somewhat vaguely to all priests appointed 
at a cathedral church..to such among the clergy of the city 
of Rome as had been ‘incardinated’ by the Pope himself. 

So Incardina‘tion, institution or formal incor- 


poration. 
1897 Dubin Rev. Oct. 483 A tribal badge, symbol of in- 
cardination in the sept. 
[Iv- 3.] 


+Incare‘ssing, Af/. 2. Obs. rare. 
The opposite of caressing; treating coldly or 


harshly. 

1608 Macuin Dusnd Ant. 11, From this reproch, this 
incarressing humour Hath taught my soule a new philo- 
sophie. Ke yan if 

Incarial (inkée-riil), a. [f. mod.L. type *z- 
cari-us,tor *tncart-s, f. INCA (like L. agudreus, 
contrarius, or familidris, slellérts)+-au.] Of or 
pertaining to the Incas of Peru. 

1863 /ntell. Observer I11. 229 Ascending tbe Cordillera, 
Incarial ruins will be met with continually. 1877 E. G. 
Squier Peru (1878) 454 The procession of Corpus Christi, 
in which the Incarial family, inregal native costume, take 


part. 
Incarmined (inka-umind), #4 a. [f. IN- 2+ 


CARMINE s6.+-ED!.] Imbued with carmine ; dyed 


carmine or deep crimson. 
1863 D. G. Mitcnect My Farm of Edgewood 210 Rosy 
cheeks and incarmined arms do not belong to the heroines 


of her dreams. 
Incarn (inka-n), v. Also 6 en-. [a. F. z7- 


carner (1372 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. ¢zcarndre (5th 
c.) to make flesh, f. 22- (IN- 2) + caro, carn- flesh.] 
l. trans. To cover with flesh, cause flesh to grow 


upon or in, heal over (a wound or sore). 
¢1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 122 Leie aboute be wounde..a 
defensif of bole armonyak. .aftirward incarne it, bat is to seie 
brynge ouer fleisch, & aftirward consowde. 1543 TRAHERON 
Vigo's Chirurg. .ix.23 Than ye must mundifye the place, 
and incarne it, and seale it up. 1612 WooDALL Sxr7g. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 31 This unguent doth digest and incarn wounds 
and ulcers. 1750 Phil, Trans. XLVII.94 The wound was 
thoroughly deterged, incarned, and..cicatrized. 1822-34 
Good's Study Aled, (ed. 4) 11. 519 Here however the hollows 
are not incarned or filled-up with a new material. 
b. adsol. To causc flesh to grow; to induce 


healing. 

1541 R. Cortanp Guydon’s Form. Sivb, Ley it on with 
towe, and a playster, for it dryeth, encarneth, and con- 
forteth. 1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 10 Another 
oyntment that doth digest, mundify, and incarn. 1758 J. S. 
Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) Dict., Epudotica, Medicines 
that incarn and cicatrize. 

c. zntr. To become covered with flesh, to heal. 

1689 Movie Sea Chyrurg. ul. x. 57 You will know how it 
incarns by a reddish speck, which you will see on the end of 
your Tent wben you take it out. 19776 Phil. Trans. LXVI. 
438 As the wound incarned, the. .discharge lessened daily. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 43 Incarning and 
cicatrizing easily. 

2. To embody in flesh, to incarnate. rare. 

1563 (see INCARNEO]. 1882 L. Wincrirtp Gehenna 11. vii. 
2r1 Next time that you're re-incarned, you'll be a Byron. 

Hence Inca‘rning vé/. sb. and Api. a. 

1721 Quincy tr. Hodges’ Plague Lond. 200 Incarning is 
gradually to be effected and the Ulcer slowly healed over. 
1813 J. Tomson Lect. /uflam. 611 To use several medica- 
ments more or less humecting, digesting, deterging, incarn- 
ing or desiccative, to the sundry burnt parts. 

Incarnadine (inka-inadin, -ain), 2. and sé. 
arch, Also 7-in. [a. F. zxcarnadin, -ine (16th 
c.), ad. It. zucarnadino, var. of tacarnatino carna- 
tion, flesh-colour, deriv. of zzcarnalo INCARNATE. ] 

A. adj. Properly, Flesh-coloured, carnation, pale 
red or pink; but (b.) also used for various shades 
of crimson or blood-red (cf. CARNATION 2) ; in mod. 
use sometimes = Blood-stained (from Shaks. A/acé. 


It. ii. 62 : see INCARNADINE v.). . ; 

1591 Sytvester Du Bartas 1. v. 609 Her wings and train 
of feathers (mixed fine) Of orient Azure and incarnadine. 
1649 Lovetace Poems, To my Lady 4. (1864) 124 Whose 
white satin upper coat of skin, Cut upon, velvet rich incar- 
nadin, Has yet a body (and of flesh) within. 1658 Puittirs, 
Incarnadin colour, a flesh colour, or the colour of a Damask 
Rose. ¢1872 in A. E. Lee Hist. Columbus, Ohio (1892) [. 
710 The color ranged from a deep crimson to a light or pale 
incarnadine. 


INCARNADINE. 


b. 1820 Byron Mar. Fal. 1.11. 509 You'll. .calmly wash 
those hands incarnadine. a@ 1845 Barnam /ngol. Leg, 
Ferry Farvis's Wig, His very fore head was incarnadine. 
3888 Watts-Dunton in Athenvuim 18 Aug. 225/: And 
Night's black wings are glowing incarnadine From Dover 
cliffs to Gravelines tower With sparks—with fiery flakes, a 
ruddy shower On breeze and brine ! 

B. sd. Flesh-colour, blush colour; also, a crim- 
son or blood-red colour (sce A). 

1622 Peacuam Compl, Geut. (1661) 155 Incarnadine, or 
flesh colour, 1735 Stwet Dutch Dict. (ed. 3), /ovg rood, 
Carnation-colour, incarnadine. 1820 Byron Alar. Fal. iv. 
ii. 147 No Rarbaric blood can reconcile us now Unto that 
horrible incarnadine. 1865 ‘I'rexcn Gust. Adolphus i. 49 
‘Yo take the rich incarnadine of blood. 

Inca‘rnadine, v. ach. Also erron. incar- 
nardine. [f.prec.] /vaus. Todye or tinge with 
incarnadine (see prec.) ; to redden. 

Properly, to make flesh-coloured or carnation; but from 
Shakspere onward associated with the colour of blood. 

1605 Suaks. Mach. 1. ii. 62 This iny Hand will rather 
The multitudinous Seas incarnardine, Making the Greene, 
one Red. 1639 Carew Poems Whs. (1824) 85 A fourth 
(shall] incarnadine Thy rosie cheeke. 1791 Cowrrr /liad 
x1. 480 His blood the alebe Incarnadines. 1831 L. Riremte 
Capt. Couspirator in Remenbrance 144 The yellow oil- 
flower, incarnardined with gorgeous poppies, fluttered in 
the waving wind. 1845 Losxcr. Eveutng Star, The painted 
oriel of the West Whose panes. .the sunken sun incarnadines. 
1866 ConinGcTton /#neld vi. 176 War, dreadful war, and 
‘liber flood I see incarnadined with blood. 

Sig. 1879 Farrar St. /'au/ix. (1893) 98 Not the only bloud 
of which the stains had incarnadined his conscience. 

IIcnce Inca rnadined ///. a. 

1821 Tales of Landlord New Ser. Witch Glas Liyn 11. 
170 The fierce reflection glowed on the incarnadined waters 
of the Clowdoc. 


Inearnalize, var. of ENCARNALIZE v. 

Incarnate (inka-unct), a. [ad. L. tucarnat-us 
made flesh (common in 4th c. in Christian writers), 
pa. pple. of zucarndre: sce INCARN. In sense 3 
corresp. to F. zucarina/, -ale, lt. ¢rcarnato inear- 
nate, flesh-coloured.] 

1. Clothed or invested with flesh ; embodied in 
flesh ; in a human (or animal) bodily forin. a. Of 
a person, soul, or spirit. (Sometimes const. as 
pa. pple., esp. when used of Christ.) 


In phr. a devil tucarnate, applied hyperbolically to a 
person (cf. Devit sé. 4), the true meaning is often more or 
less lost sight of, and the adj. becoines nearly = ‘ out-and- 
Out pwatrantes 

1395 Purvey Rewmonstr. (1851) 53 A sone of perdicioun, 
and a devil incarnat othir in flesh. a@3z420 HloccLteve Ve 
Reg. Princ. 3333 Mercy Crist caused to ben incarnate. 1494 
Fanyan Chron. un. liii. 34 Inthe season that he was Kynge 
our Sauyour Criste Ihesus was incarnat of that moste 
blessyd virgyne our Lady. 1534 More On the /'assiou 
Wks. 1315/1 By his goinge fro the father, was nothynge 
ment, but his beynge incarnate in the worlde. 1548-9 
(Mar.) BA. Com, Prayer, Commun, (Nicene Creed), And 
was incarnate by the holy Ghoste, of the Virgin Mary. 1597 
Hooker Fec/. Pol. v. li. § 2 The nature of God ., in the 
onely person of the Sonne is incarnate, 1609 Row Lanps 
Kuaue of Clubbes 31 Incarnate deuils, such as do Assume 
ahumane shape. 1612-15 Tir. Hatt Conteutpl., .V. T. 1. ii, 
That God should be incarnate ofa virgin was an abasement 
of His maiestie, and an exaltation of the creature beyond 
allexample. 1738 Westey /’s. i. ti, And slay th’ incar- 
nate Deity. 1820 Scotr Addot xvii, Whether there be a 
devil incarnate in you or no. 1831 Cartyte Sart, Nes. 1, 
iv. (1872) 22 You look on him almost with a shudder, as on 
some incarnate Mephistopheles. 1896 GLADSTONE +h rd/ § 2 
Commending myself to the infinite mercies of God in the 
Incarnate Son as :ny only and sufficient hope. 

b. Of a quality or other abstraction: Embodied 
in human form ; impersonated. 

(In quot. a1652 in extended sense: Put into a form 
adapted to hunian nature cr comprehension ; expressed 
‘afterthe manner of men’.) 

¢ 1932 Du Wes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1056 We juge her 
a thought or understandynge incarnate. a 1652 J. Smitu 
Sel. Disc. vi. 183 Divine truth becomes many times in 
Scripture incarnate, debasing itself to assume our rude con- 
ceptions. 1839 Cartyte Chartisnut v. (1858) 27 The quack 
is a Falsehood Incarnate. 1874 GreEN Short //ist. it. § 2. 
64 Liberty and independence itself seemed incarnate in his 
(the Confessor’s}] name. 1880 Ouipa Woths 111. 269 In his 
eyes Vere was purity incarnate. | 

e. Vaguely used: Inshrined. 

@1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1346) Nn iij, 
The hertes incarnate in loue are lyttel satisfied with syluer. 
1871 Tytor Prim. Cult. II. 98 To remain incarnate in the 
inemory of friends is something. 

| Erron. used, as if f. In-3 (=not). 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) V. 46 (D.), I fear 
naihine .. that devil carnate or incarnate can fairly do 
against a virtue so established. 

+ 2. Consisting of flesh; fleshy. Obs. rare. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 13/1 All in- 
carnate or fleshye partes of tbe bodye. 

3. Flesh-coloured ; light pink or crimson. Ods. 
exe. in Bot. as a rendering of L. tvcarvalus. 

«1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. MM. Aurel. (1546) Nnivb, 
Well colowred face, incarnate tethe, ruddye lyppes. 1552 
in Strype ccd, Mem, (1721) II. xiv. 359, 4 Yards of Turkey 
silk incarnate. 1§67 Mary Stuart Let. in Lamartine's 
M. Stuart App. (1859) 174 Send to me half elle of incarnat 
Satin. 1578 Lyre Dodoeus 1. xiii. 21 Butter burre.. putteth 
forth a hollow stalke of a span long, set full of small in- 
carnate floures at the toppe. 1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v. /n- 
carnation, An Incarnate colour is a Carnation colour, a 
flesb color, or of the colour of our Damask Rose. 1791 
W. Bartram Carolina 104 The flowers..are of a pale in- 
carnate colour. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1861) 99 The 
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common red and incarnate clovers (Trifolium pratense and 
incaruatuin), 

Hence Inca'rnately adv., in a bodily form. 

3856 Mars. Browninc Aur. Leigh v1. 46 Freedom's self .. 
Fixed in a feudal form incarnately To suit our ways of 
thought and reverence. 

Incarnate (inka-inc't), v. Also 6 en-. [f. 
prec, or f. ppl. stem of L. zacarndre: sec INCARN.] 


1. ¢rans. To render incarnate; to embody in 
flesh. In fass. to be embodied; to assuine, or 
exist In, a bodily (esp. a human) form. 

1533 TinpaLe Supper of Lord Wks. (Parker Soc.) III. 245 
They believed in Christ to Le incarnated, and to suffer 
death. a@1556 Cranmer Ids. (Parker Soc.) I. 74 We say, 
that they [fathers and prophets of the old testament] did 
eat his body and drink his blood, although he was not yet 
born nor incarnated. 1598 Barckiey /-elic. Wau 111. (1603) 
227 That old Serpent..can by God's sufferance .. incarnate 
himselfe, or possesse infants. /éid. 1v. 317 An English man 
italianated is a devil incarnated. 1624 Donne Sera. ii, 16, 
I must not ask why God took this way to incarnate his Son, 
1715 De Fort Fam. /nstruct... i. (1841) 1. 20 He incarnated, 
by a miraculous birth, the divine nature into the human. 1844 
Mare. Ivtrer Wom, 19th C. (1862) 18 The All-Sustaining 
incarnated himself to guard. .the destinies of this world. 

2. transf. and fig. a. To put into, express or ex- 
luibit in, a concrete or definite form; to realize, 
actualize, embody (an idea or other abstraction . 

1g9t Harixcton Ord. Fur... lviii, There shall no foolish 
plaints, nor fained ire Hinder me to encarnat iny desire. 
3856 Kinustey JVisc., Lroude’s Hist. Eng. 11. 74 Forces 
which we can no inore stop, by shrieks at their absurdity, 
from incarnating themselves in actual blood, and niisery, 
and horror than [etc.]. 1878 Dowpt w Stud. Lit. g A political 
doctrine expecting to be incarnated in institutions. 1885 
Cropp Mrths & Dr... vii. 122 The ennobling qualities in- 
carnated in some hero. .meet with admiring response. 

b. Yo exhibit (in oneself) in bodily or human 
forin; to be the living embodiment or type of; to 
impersonate, embody (a quality, etc.). 

18066 R Cumpertann Mem. (T.), 1f quick conception, 
true discrimination, and the happy faculty of incarnating 
the idea of his poet, are properties essential in the .. com- 
Position of a great..actor. 1849 /-raser's Alag. XX XIX. 
395 Lhe truest artist .. must be he who incarnates best the 
age's artistic tendencies. 1886 Symoxps Nenauss. /t., Cath. 
Neact, (1898) VII. x. 85 This friar incarnated the Yenetian 
spirit. 

+c. To canse to exist, or represent as existing, 
in a particular inode of being, or asa part of some- 
thing clse. +d. To entertain as an indwelling 
presence; to enshrine. Oés, 

1643 Mit.tox Divorce u. iii, Nay this is .. to incarnat sin 
into the unpunishing and well pleas’d will of God. a1711 
Ken Afyonus Festiv, Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 213 O may I thee 
incarnate in my Heart. 

+3. To cause flesh to grow upon or in (a wound 
or sore); to heal over; =INCARN 1. Obs. 

3543 TRAuERON I igo’s Chirurg. u. ii, 16 After mundifica- 
tion ye must incarnate the place, after thys forme. 1577 
Frampton Joyful! Newes 1. (1596) 38 The Tabaco.. doth 
make them [wounds] cleane, and incarnate them. 1636 
Sureun & Marku. Country Farme 223 The other Ointment 
is better to incarnate and consolidate all sorts of wounds. 
1725 Braptry Fam. Dict. s. v. Lucatelins Balsam, It is 
used externally to deterge and incarnate green Wounds and 
Ulcers. 

+b. absof, =Inxcars 1b. Obs. 

1563 I. Gate Antidot. u. 13 Thys Unguent .. incarnateth 
verye well. 1686 W. Haris tr. Lemery'’s Course Chym, 
(ed. 3) 628 Its Tincture ..is discutient, detersive, good 
against Gangrenes, and to incarnate. 

te. énir. for rofl. =Ixcann 1c. Obs. 

1674-7 J. Mouins Anat. Obs. (1896) 17 As the adjacent 
parts mundified, soe it incarnated. 1759 STERNE 77. Shandy 
II. v, My uncle Toby's wound was near well .. the surgeon 
.. told bim, ‘twas just beginning to incarnate. 

+4. To make fleshly or carnal ; to degrade from 


spiritual nature, despiritualize. Oés. 

1667 Mutton P. L. 1x. 166 That I .. am now constrained 
Into a Beast, and mixt with bestial slime, This essence to 
incarnate and imbrute. a@ 1683 Wuicncote Aphorisms, 
Bad men [study] to incarnate their souls. 

+5. To enclose or insert in the flesh. Ods. rare. 

166z J. Cuanpter Van Helmout's Ortut. 282 They cut 
off part of the garment, that they may incarnate a thread or 
rag thereof, within the skin of the forebead of every one 
that is bitten by a mad dog. . 

6. To convert ‘vegetable matter) into flesh. 

1882 PLayrair in .Wacm. Mag. XLV. 335 As is said in the 
west, it is cbeaper to ‘incarnate’ Indian corn {i. e. by feed- 
ing cattle with it] than to send that bulky grain by railways. 

Hence Inca‘rnated ff/. a.; Inca-rnating v2/. sd. 


and f//. a. (in various senses of the verb). 

1549-62 Sternnotp & H. Ps., Qurcungue vult, Of the 
incarnating of Christ, our Lord, believe aright. 1576 Baker 
Jewell of Health 148 a, In every incarnating and closing 
togyther and healing. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. 
Chirurg. 12/1 That newe incarnated fleshe, which, after the 
trepaninge, groweth therin. /did. 49b/1 Any incarnatinge 
medicamentes. 1671 Firaver Fount. Life V. 14 He hatb 
laid the foundation thereof so deep, in the Incarnating of 
bis own Son. 1872 Ouwwa Genl. Matchinaking (Yauchn.) 

2 Little Fay was delightful—for all the world like a bit of 
incarnated sunshine. 1878 Bayne Purit. Rev. vi. 224 The 
love of romantic young men for their incarnated ideals. 


Incarnation (inkainéfon). [a. F. scarna- 
tion, in 12th c, Norman F. zzcarnaciun (Phil. de 
Thaun), ad. late L. zacarndtion-em (in Hilary, 
Jerome, Ambrose, etc.), n. of action from tcarnare: 
see Incary.] 


INCARNATION. 


1. The action of incarnating or fact of being in- 
carnated or ‘made ficsh’; a becoming incamate; 
investiture or embodiment in flesh; assumption of, 
or existence in, a bodily (esp. human) form. 

a. spec. of Christ, or of God in Christ. Often 
absol. /he Jncarnation. (The earliest and still the 
prevalent sense. In early use often in reference to 
the Christian era: the date of the incarnation or 
birth of Christ.) 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 197 Pe vifpe [age] was fram dauid 
to he transmigracion Of babiloyne and pe sixbe to pe incar- 
nacion, Pat was vorte god was ibore. 1382 Wyetiy /sa. 
Gen. Prol., The principal entent of the profetis is to declare 
the mysterie of Cristis incarnacioun, passioun, sesurrec- 
cioun, uscensioun, and the comyng to the general doom. 
ta1g00 Arthur 626 Pe yheer after pe Incarnacione, Vyf 
hundred fourty & two. c 1400 Maunney. (Roxb,! xxxii. 146 
Pai trowe wele pe incarnacioun of Criste. 1477 L-art Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 123 He was borne after the Incarnacion of 
oure lord ij. c. yeres. 1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
179b, The preemynence of his moost gracyous incarnacyon. 
1597 Hooker Kal. Pol. v. li. § 3 Taking .. our flesh, and 
by his incarnation making it his owne flesh. 1653 Wattos 
Angler i, 13 Angling is much more ancient then the in- 
carnation of our Saviour. 1926 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1.251 
We are to take notice, that Dionysius, called Exiguus, was 
the Author of this ‘Era five hundred Years after Christ, 
from which time they began to reckon from the Nativity or 
Incarnation of Christ. 1860 Pusey A/in, Proph. 128 It is 
said, The Werd was made flesh, whence we speak of the 
/ncarnation of our Blessed Lord, i.e. ‘ Ilis taking on Ilim 
our Flesh’, 

b. In general sense. 

1646 Sik). Browse /'send, Ep. vi. i. 274 The woman being 
formed ont of the rih, was once removed from earth, and 
framed front that element under incarnation, 1684 T. Dur- 
net 7h. Earth 1, 301 The incarnation, as I may so say, of 
a spiritual substance, is to nte a kind of standing miracle. 
1841 Emerson Meth. Nat. Wks. (Bolin) II. 227 The thoughts 
he delights to utter are the reason of his incarnation. 1868 
Sears d than, 1. iii. 272 Vhe reader will here distinguish 
carefully between two things between the resurrection 
and the re-rncarnation of the dead. 

e. fig. Vhe putting into, or assumption of, a 
conerete or definite form; ‘embodiment’. ? Oéds. 

1615 Crooke Body of Wan 274 Vefore the birth or incar- 
nation as we inay say of Philosophy. 1648 Heknick //esper., 
Fulta’s Puture, How am I ravish'd, when | do but sce 
‘The painter's art in thy sciography ? If so, how much more 
shall I dote thereon, When once-he gives it incarnation. 

2. concr. a. A body, person, or form in which 
a soul, spirit, or deity is incarnated ; an incarnate 
or einbodied form ‘of). 

1742 Yousc Nt. Th. 1x. 1341 When shall my soul her in- 
carnation quit, And..Obtain her Apotheosis in Thee? 1836 
Emerson .Vature, Spirit Wks. \ Bohn) II. 167 The world.. 
is a reinoter and inferior incarnation of God, 1842 ELrHin- 
stone //ist, ud. 1. iv. 167 Vishnu and Siva.. and their 
incarnations now attract alinost all the religious veneration 
of the Hinds. 1843 Penny Cyc/. XXVI. 387 1 The other 
Avatiras, descents or incarnations of Vishn’u. /did., His 
first incarnation was that of a fish. 1899 Savce Larly /srael 
v. 281 The line of the Pharachs, the incarnations of the 
Sun-God, 

b. A person in whom some quality, attribute, 
principle, etc. is exhibited in a bodily form; a 
living type or representative, embodiment. imper- 
sonation (ofa quality, ete.). 

1833 I. Ritcme Wand. by Loire 126 Rlue-Reard, that 
incarnation of juvenile romance. 1847 Lewes //ist. /’hilos, 
(1867) Il. 55: Great men are the incarnations of the spirit 
of the age. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. i. iv, You incarnation 
of sauciness, 1874 Stuses Const. His’. I. x. 302 William 
Rufus .. a foul incarnation of selfishness in its most abhor- 
rent form. 

ce. Looscly or by extension: A thing in which 
some quality, etc. is typically represented or exhi- 
bited ; an embodiment (0/). 

1821 SHELLEY Adonats xiii, Splendours, and Glooms, and 
glimmering Incarnations Of hopes and fears, and twilight 
Phantasies. 1866 G. Macpoxatp dan. Q, Neigh’. xiii. 
(1878) 244 The grounds about the Hall seemed the incarna- 
tion of a summer which had taken years to ripen to per- 
fection. 

+3. Conception (in the womb). Oés. rare. 

1548-67 Tuomas /fa/. Dict., /ncarnacione, the incarnation 
or engenderyng tyme. 1683 lrvox Hay to Health 3 That 
quality that doth predominate in the Spirit at the incarna- 
tion and Birth, that very same property doth carry the 
upper Dominion in the Body. 

4. The formation or growth of ncw flesh upon 
or in a wound or sore; healing up; granulation. 
Also concr. A growth of new flesh. 

1544 Puaer Regim. Lyfe (1560) P ij, Procede with mundi- 
fication and incarnation, even as in other kindes of apo- 
stumes. 1699 Phil. Trans, XX1. 403 The external containing 
parts of the Neck began now to unite by Incarnation. 
1783 Pott Chirurg. Wks. 11, These were soon covered 
with an incarnation. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4 II. 
18 From this period the process of incarnation commences, 

5. Flesh-colour, carnation; a pigment or dye of 


this colour. Oés. or arch. 

c1485 E. E, Misc. (Warton Club 73 For an incarnacion, 
take sable and saffrone and rede lede, and medylle heme 
welle togedyre. 1573 Art of Limning 8 b, If you wil make 
incarnations for Visages, or a fleshly colour for Images. 
182: Byron Caiu 11. i, His little cheeks, In their pure in- 
carnation. é , 

b. a/tyzb. or as adj. Flesh-coloured, light pink : 

=INCARNATE a, 3. Obs. or arch. 

1562 Turner Herbal u. 116 b, Damaske roses, incarnation 
roses, muske roses. 1652 Urquuart Fewe/ Wks. (1334! 242 


INCARNATIONIST. 


A pair of incarnation velvet slippers. 1672 Pit. Trans. 
VII. 5172 The Dying of Wool of an Incarnation colour, 
with a kind of Moss growing in Malta. 

+6. The plant Carnation. Ods. ‘ 

1538 Turner Lifelius A iija, Herba quam uernacula lin- 
gua uocamus a Gelofer, aut a Clowgelofer, aut an Incarna- 
cyon. ; ; i 

Hence Incarna‘tionist, a believer in an incarna- 
tion. 

1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. 223 The new Incarna- 
tionists of Johanna Southcote. 

Incarnative (inka-inativ), a. and sé. [a. obs. 
F. incarnatif, -tve (early 16th c.), ‘ flesh-bringing, 
flesh-breeding’” (Cotgr.), ad. med.L. zzcarnativus, 
It. ¢xcarnativo (Florio), f. as INCARNATE v. + -IVE.] 

1. Having the quality of incaming ; promoting 
the growth of flesh in a2 wound or sore. 

¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirnrg. 153 Medicyns comfortatiuis & in- 
carnatiuis [/S. B. Incarnatyfes]. /d7d. 342 Regeneratiue, & 
incarnatiue (medicines), & facientes carnem nasci, ben oon to 
seie, 1541 R. Copcanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Ljb, There 
ben thre maners. One is incarnatyue and it competeth to 
newe woundes, and fractures. 1563 T. Gate Antido!.1. ix. 6 
Medicines incarnatiue, which doe also ingender fleshe. 1614 
T. Avams Devil's Banguet 329 Your exulcerated sores 
cannot bee healed with incarnative salues. 1694 SALMON 
Bate's Disp. 1. (1713) 312/2 Mercury is the Balsam of Na- 
ture, in which is an incarnative and regenerative Vertue. 

+2. Humorously or blunderingly used for zcar- 
nate (here =‘arrant’: see INCARNATE a. 1, #0té). 

1594 Greene & Lonce Looking Glasse 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
119/2 Paltry!..why, you incarnative knave, what are you 
that_you speak petty treason? a rn 

B. sé. An incarnative medicine or application: 


see A. I. 

1568 SKEYNE The Pest (1860) 43 Curatiuis and incarnatiues 
succedis. 1643 I. STEER tr. Exp. Chyrurg. viii. 36 To 
Vicers already mundified, it is best to use Incarnatives. 
1720 Becket in PAil. Trans. XXXI1.53 He scraped it with 
an Jnstrument for several Days, and drest it with Incarna- 
tives, designing to have ingendred Flesh on it. 


+Inca‘rned, ///. a. Obs. [f. Incarn v.] = 
INCARNATE. 

1563 Mirr. Mag. Rivers vi, The duke of Glocestre that 
incarned devyll. 1871 T. H. Noves Aymus Mod. Man, 
Relig. Love xiii, Prating That Godhead incarned ever trod 
The bye-paths of our pitiful Planet. 

Incarnifica‘tion. rare—°. =INCARNATION 1. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 
+Incarry, v. Ods. [f. In- 1+ Carry v.] trans. 
To carry or convey in; to mingle, mix. 

1486 Bk. St, Albans, Her. Dva, Theys armis ar calde 
watteri: for ij. colowris ar incariet oon in to an other by 
the maner of water trobulde w! wynde. 1646-7 in Swayne 
Sarum Churchw. Acc. (1896) 324 Carying and incarying the 
Organ Pipes 15. 

+ Inca‘rve, v. Oés. rare. Alsoen-. [f. Ix-7 
= En-13+4Carvev.] ¢rans. To carvein or upon 
something ; to engrave. 

1596 Fitz-Grrrray Sir F, Drake (1881) 22 Encarving 
characters of memorie. 1605 Daniet Queen's Arcadia v. 
ii, He had incaru’d a woful Elegy. 1615 — f/ymen’s Tri. 
Wks. (1717) 131, I found incarv'd, and fair incarv’d, these 
Words : Thy Sylvia, Thirsis, lives; and is return’d. 

Incase, -ment, var. of ENCASE, -MENT. 

+ Inca‘sk, v. Oés. [f. Ix-lor2 + Cask sb.) trans. 
a. To put into, or as into, a cask. b. To cover 
with, or as with, a casque or helmet. 

1611 Cotcr., En/nsté, inpiped, or incasked. 1612 SHELTON 
Quix. I. 1. xifi. 256 Then did hee incaske his pate in his hat, 
which was so broad, as it might serue him excellently for 
a Quitasoll. 

Incast (itnkast), sd. /oca/. [f. vbI. phrase cast 
zz.) Something ‘thrown in’ ; a quantity of some 
commodity giver in addition to the exact measure. 

1798 R. Douctas Agric. Surv. Ro.rb. & Selkirk 357 \t is 
still usual in several places to give a pound of incasf, as it is 
here called, to every stone of wool, and a fleece to every 
pack sold. 1863 Morton Cycel. Agric. (E. D.S.), /ucas? 
(Roxb. & Selkirksh.), a pound in a stone of wool, and a 
fleece in a pack, usually given above measure. 

+Inca’st, v. Obs. [f. In-'+Casrv.] trans. 
To cast or throw in; fig. to suggest. Ilence + I-n- 
casting vid. sb., throwing in; suggestion. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. xxiv. (1495) 132 Somtyme 
hoorsnes of the throte fallith by incastynge of powdre. 
©1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xxi, Yf they 
fele ony stiryng wythin by thyncastyng of thenmye, or 
elles fro wythout of ony of the deuylles prophets whiche 
men callen sothsayers. 1469 Sc. Acts Fas, Ld1 (1597) § 34 
The said poynding for mailles and annualles, in-casting and 
out-casting of tennentes, be deferred. 1616 J. Lane Cond. 
Sgr.'s T.1x. 63 Th’ assailantes entries, evrie wheare to hinder, 
incastinge stooles, ropes, froes, chaines, manors, beddes, and 
all trassh whatsoever. 

+ Inca‘stellate, en-, v. 06s. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. éxcastelldre, \t. incastellare to INCASTLE: 
see In-*, and -areE3.] ¢rans. ‘To make intoa castle ; 
to fortify; to enclose (a well or cistern) with 
masonry: see CASTELLATED. 

1538 Leann /tin. 1. 73 Began first to encastellate it. 
1598 Stow Siz. viii. (1603) 46 And also incastelated the 
saine round about. /éid xxxili. 295 Incastellated the same 
in sufficient cesterns, 1601 F. Gopwin Bfs. of Eng. 522 
The Auncient mannor place at Arkland he did encastellate. 

t+Inca‘stellated, f/.a. Ods. [ad. It. zz- 
castellato ‘hoof-bound, that is when a horses hoofe 

is dride vp, so that it sounds hollow’ (Florio), F. 

Vor, V. 
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encastelé (1606°, according to Hatz.-Darm., related 
to It. zxcastare, incastrare to enchase, mortice, 
insert firmly.) Hoof-bound (as a horse). 

1611 Cotcr, Encasfellé, incastellated, or narrow-heeled 
(as a horse), /hid., Encastelure,a being incastellated, or 
growing narrow heeled ; a vicious, or painfull narrownesse 
in a horses heele. 1656 Brounr Glossogr., Incasteliated 
(Fr. £yncastellé), narrow-heeled (2s a horse), 1658 in 
Puitups. 1676-1724 in CoLes. 

+Inca‘stle, v. Oés. In 6-7 encastle, 6-8 
ineastell. fad. med.L. zcaste/lare = It. incas- 
tellare (Florio), OF. exchasteler to furnish with 
a castle or castles, f. z#z- (In-*) + L. castellum 
CasTLE; cf. INCASTELLATE.] ¢ras. To provide 
with castles ; to fortify. 

1586 J. Hooker Giradd. fret, in Hotinshed 1. 47/2 Meth 
was alredie meetlie well and indifferentlie fortified and in- 
castelled. 2611 Fiorio, /ucastellare, to encastle, to fortifie 
with castles, to reduce or bring to a castle. 

+ Inca:stled, inca’stelled, f/. a. Obs. [ad. F. 
encastelé: see INCASTELLATED.] Hoof-bound. 

1706 Puitutrs, /ucastelted, narrow Heel'd, or Hoof-bound, 
as An incastelled Horse. , 

I-ncatch, sé. nonce-wd. [f. vbl. phr. catch 77.] 
A catching or sudden drawing in (of the breath). 

1895 Chamd. F¥rni. X11. 782/1 There followed a fierce in- 
catch of his breath, a hollowing of his lean cheeks. 

Incatenate (inke'tine't), v. [f. It. and med. 
L. zucatenare to enchain, f. z- .IN- *) + L. catendre 
to bind with chains, catéva chain. Cf. F.enchainer.] 
trans. To put in chains; to enchain, to fetter. 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV, 689 He looks as embarrassed 
and incatenated, as a galley slave escaped from the dague 
of Toulon. i j 

Incatenation (inketiné:fan). [ad. med.L. 
incatenation-em, n. of action f. med.L. zxcaténare : 
see prec.] Putting in or fastening with chains ; 
hamessing ; a linking or being linkcd together. 

1762 Gotpso. Cit. W. cviii, Still..more triflingly sedulous 
in the incatenation of fleas, or the sculpture of a cherry- 
stone, 1885 Q. Kev. Oct. 362 The blank verse .. had no 
variety, no incatenation, no harmony. ; 

+Inca‘thedrate, v. Oés. [f. med.L. zxcathe- 
drare, f.2n- (1n- 2) + cathedra chair, bishop’s seat. ] 
trans. To place iu a chair; tochair; esp. to place 
in the cathedra or bishop’s chair; to enthrone as 
a bishop. 

1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 77 He was there incatbedrated, 
and with great reverence received and esteemed. 1641 Sir 
E. Derine Sf. Relig. 21 June (1642) 72 You are in your 
selves but fellow-members of the same house with us..untill 
by our Election, and by common suffrage you are Incathe- 
drated. 

+Incau‘sable, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
capable of being caused ; having no cause. 

1653 R.G. tr. Bacon's [Tist. Winds 357 This is a most 
abstruse and hidden Motion..and in some things it seemes 
as it were to be incausable. 

+Incau‘sative, 2. Obs. rare. [Ix- 3.] Not 
causing. 

1829 Coteripce Lit. Remi. (1836) 1V. 3 Merely an ante- 
cedent, or an incausative alien antecedent in time. 

+Incau'telous, ¢. Ods. [f. Ix- 3 + Caute- 
Lous: cf. L. ¢acauéé/a incaution.] Incautious, un- 
wary, heedless. 

1610 G. Fuetcurr Christ's Tri. 1. xix, The bold Physitian 
too incautelous, By those he cures hunselfe is murdered. 
1681 FLavet A/eth. Grace xxviii. 485 The wiles and strata- 
geins it makes use of to ensnare the incautelous soul. a 1734 
North Exam. u. iv. § 110 (1740) 288 All Advantage of 
Cavil at the Expressions of the Judges, if any bad been in- 
cautelous, was lost. 

Hence +Incau'telously adv.; + Incau‘telous- 
ness. 

1640 Br. Reynotps Passions xv. 144 This by incautelous- 
nesse and Credulity. a 1656 Hates Xem., Seri. Ront. xiv. 1 
(R.) We grow sick many times by incautelously conversing 
with the diseas’d. 1693 Bamprietp Aefpl. Dr. Wattis 32 Vf 
it were not written incautelously. 

tIncautely, adv. Obs. 
cautious, zcaute incautiously + -LY 2. 
F. equivalent zxcautement.] 
lessly. 

ts10 Sheph. Kal. vii. Gvb, Ofte tymes Incautely Not 
takynge hede what they swere. 1657 W. Moric Cocna guasi 
Kou Def. xi. 126 It was incautely said so of him alone. 

Incaution (ink9:fon). [f. In-3 + Caution, 
after L. zxcautus, etc.] Want of caution; care- 
lessness, heedlessness, unwariness. 

1715-20 Pore /tiad xxi. 415 Lest thro’ incaution failing, 
thou may'st be A joy to others, a reproach to me. 1800 
Med. Frul. WV. 439 That disease .. quickly spreads, from 
incaution, to the houses of their more opulent neighbours, 
1884 Horner Florence (ed. 2) 1. xxi. 312 The accusation 
arose from the incaution of one of the monks. 

Incautious (inkd-fas), a. [f. Ix- 8+ Cautious, 

after L. tvcautus, etc.] Not cautious; wanting in 
caution ; careless, heedless, unwary, rash. 
_@ 1703 Pomrret Poet. IVks. (1833) 27 Some swains, I own, 
impose upon the fair, And lead the’ incautious maid into a 
snare. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Proc. E. Ind. Fo, 101/2 Vf 
in an incautious moment that honourable director had 
written an imprudent letter. 1832 Lewis Use & Ad. Pol. 
Terms Introd. 2 An incautious employment .. of language. 
1867 H. Maciti.an Bible Teach. ii. (1870) 33 A single in- 
cautious step may be attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences. 


[f. LL. zucazud-us in- 
Cf. the obs. 
Incautiously, heed- 


INCEND. 


Incautiously (ink-fasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.]_ Inan incautious manner ; without caution; 
heedlessly, unwarily, rashly. 

1733 ARBUTHNOT On Air (J.), A species of palsy invades 
such as incautiously expose themselves to the morning air. 
1741 tr. D’Argens’ Chinese Lett. vi. 32 The Sentence of 
Death pronounc'd ever so incautiously and bluntly. 1898 
W. M. Ramsay Was Christ born in Bethlehem ? v.115 He 
incautiously adopted a series of errors. 

Incautiousness (inko-Jasnés). [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being incautious; heed- 
lessness, rashness. 

1796 JANE AusTEN Sense & Sens. 1. xv, Your eyes have 
been reproaching them every day for incautiousness. 1865 
Daily Tel. 7 Nov. 6/5 The obloquy..is due in a great mea- 
sure to the incautiousness of its votaries. 

Incavate (inkaveit), v. rave—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. tucavdre: see Incave, and cf. ExcavaTeE.] 
trans, =INCAVE v.1 

1727 Baicey vol. II, /vcavated, made hollow. 1839SMaARt, 
Incavated, made hollow; bent round orin. 1884 Cassedt's 
Lincycl. Dict., Incavate, to make bollowed or concave. _ 

Incavate (inkavét), a. rare~°. [ad. L. zx- 
cavat-us, pa. pple. of zxcavare: see prec.] Hol- 
lowed, bent inwards. 

In recent Dicts. ; ; 

Incavation (inkavzi-fan). [n. of action from 
L. incavare: see INCAVATE.] a. The action of 
making hollow or bending inwards. b. A hollow 


or depression on a surface; a hollowed place. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 79 The protuberance .. in South 
America, corresponding wh the incavation on the African 
side from the river of Congo to Cape Palmas. 1852 SEipet 
Organ 78 Vhis lip is .. not a separate part of the pipe, but 
merely an incavation on the foot. 

+Inca‘ve, v.! Oés. [ad. L. ixcavaére to hollow, 
f. 22- (IN- 2) + cavdretohollow.] trans. To make 
hollow or concave ; to bend inwards. Wence In- 
caved Pf/. a. 

21586 Sipney Arcadia u. (1622) 141 But bow all knees, 
now of her knees My tongue doth tell what fancie sees .. 
Whose bought incau'd doth yeeld such sight, Like cunning 
Painter shadowing white. 

Incave, encave (inkéi-v, en-), v.2 [f. In-2, 
En-1 + Cavesd. Cf. F. encaver (1295 in Godef. 
Compl.).] trans. To enclose or shut up in, or as 
in, a cave. 

1604 SHaks. Oth. 1v. i. 82 Stand you a while apart .. Do 
but encaue your selfe. 1615G. Sanpys 77vav. 307 (D.) The 
bristled Bore and Beare Incaued rage. 1729 SAvAGE HWan- 
derer \. 158 There .. Incav'd secure th’ exulting eagle 
dwells. 18zr Moir in Blackw, Alag. X. 301 The stayless 
element found its way to nether domes encaved. 1856 KANE 
Arct. Expl. 11. xxvi, 264 The rocks seemed to close above 
our heads..a protecting cliff between us and the gale. We 
were completely encaved. 

Incavern, encavern (inkz‘vain, en-), v. 
[f. In- 2, En-1 + Cavern 56.1: cf. It. decavernare 
(Florio).] ¢rxans. Toshut up inacavern: =prec. 

1611 Fiorio, /vcauernare, to encaue, to encauerne, to en- 
denne. 1612 Drayton oly-olé, i. 6 Then Lid creeps on 
along, and taking Thrushel throws Herself amongst the 
rocks; and so incavern’d goes. 1836 F. Manonrey Kel. 
Father Prout, Literature & Fesuits (1859) 178 Soothing 
the toils of the encaverned slave. 

+Inca‘vity. Ols. rare. [f. In-2 + Cavity: 
cf. L. ézcavare to IncaveE.] The quality of being 
bent inwards, hollowed formation, concavity. 

1730 A. Gorpon Maffer's Amphith. 135 Their Size, Sharp- 
ness, Incavity, and Form. 

Incawse, var. of ENCAUSE v., Obs. 

Inceasible, erron. form of INCESSABLE a. 

Incede (insfd), v. rare. [ad. L. nccdére to go 
on, f. 2- (In- 2) + cédére to go, depart: cf. recede, 
proceed.| zntr. To move on, advance; to move 
or march with measured or stately pace. Hence 
Ince‘ding Z//. a.; Ince‘dingly adv. (often with 
allusion to Virgil, 7. 1. 46). 

1669 FLAmstrep in Rigaud Corr. Sez. AZen (1841) II. 79 
The stars will appear to incede nearly under the same angle 
and spots of the moon. 1686 Goab Celest, Lodies 1. i. 142 
In his Retrocession, when direct he incedes above it. 1822 
Blackw. Mag. X1. 459 The majestic inceding step of the 
English Muse, as exemplified by Shakespeare and Milton. 
1853 C. Bronte Villette xxiii. (1863) 248 Even in the utter- 
most frenzy of energy is each maznad movement royally, 
imperially, incedingly upborne. 

+Incelebrated, ¢. Ots. [f. In-3+ CELE- 
BRATED, after the L. equiv. zucelebratus.] Not 
celebrated ; having no celebrity. 

1538 Lecanp /tin. II. 79 Ther was a Chapelle of Thomas 
Bekket on the Grene in Shirburn, it stondith but incele- 
bratid. ; 

So Incele’brity, want of cclebrity. 

1803 CoteripcE Lit, Ret. (1836) 1. 256 A mournful proof 
of the incelebrity of this great and amazing work [Barclays 
Argents] among both the public and the people. 1812 
Eustace Class. Tour (1821) IV. 342. 

+ Incend (inse-nd), v. Ods. (exc. as HONCE-WA., ) 
[ad. L. zucend-ére to set on fire, kindle, f. z#- 
(In- 2) + *candére to cause to glow, cf. candére to 
glow, shine: ef. It. zxcendere to kindle, inflame. ] 

1. trans. To kindle, set alight, set on fire. In 
quot. 1872, to burn as incense (nonce-2se). ; 

1597 A. M. tr. Gurl/emean's Fr. Chirurg. 32 b/: A little 
peece or inche of a candle, which they incende and light. 
1598 Yonc Diana 149 Nor thou that I in flames am thus 
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INCENDIARISMN. 


incended. 1624 Quartes Drv. Poems, Sion's Sonn. xx. 19 
Thy breath .. incends quick flames. 1705 C. PursHAtt 
Mech, Macrocosm 34 Steel incended by the stroak of a Flint. 
1872 J. G. Murrny Comm. Lev. iv. 12 It signifies merely to 
destroy by fire; whereas the other means to incend, or con- 
sume as incense. 

2, To engender (bodily heat); to heat, inflame 
(the body or its organs). 

1533 Etvot Cast. /Jelthe ut. iii. (1541) 54a, Naturall heate, 
by withdrawinge of moysture, is to moche incended. 1574 
Newton Health Alag. 5 Nothyng doth so inuche incende 
and enflame naturall heate, as laboure and mooving, 1621 
Burton Anat. Afel. 1. iti. mm. i, They incend it [the brain} 
without measure, 

3, To inflame, excite (the mind, passions, etc.) ; 
to incitc to action. 

1502 Atkynson tr. De /miitatione 11. vi. 200 Loue knoweth 
no mesure; but it incendeth the louver oute of measure. 
1§31 Evvot Gow. 1. xxiii, The perfecte paterne of Industrie 
..to he understande of the reders. And..incende them to 
approche to the true practising therof, 1599 Marston Sco. 
Villanie 1. vi, 201 Ob theres a line incends his lustfull 
blood. 1684 IT. Hockin Gods Decrees 71 Spanish flies .. 
given in a potion incend lust. 

Hence Incending vé/. 56. aud pfp/. a. 

1533 Frvot Cas/. //elthe 1. (1539) 11 b, Moche incendynze 
or adustion of bloude. 1772 Nucent tr. //is!. Friar Gerund 
11, 328 The Persians offered to the sun..incending pyres, 

Incendiarism (insendiiriz’m. [f. Incry- 
DIARY + -13M.) The practice of an incendiary. 
a. /il, The practice or act of maliciously setting 
fire to buildings or other property; the practice 
or commission of arson. 

1837 Lockwart Scot? Ixxix. an 1830, Every newspaper 
teemed with details of riot and incendiarism. 1850 Kincs- 
LEY Alt. Locke xvii, With robbery, assassinations, vitriol- 
bottles, and midnight incendiarism. 1897 /znes 23 Jan. 
131 The Fulahs have proved themselves masters in in- 
cendiarism. 

b. fig. The inflaming or exciting of passion, 
strife, or violence; inflammatory agitation. 

1674-1710 Burnet Serm. Royal Martyr 5 Among the 
much-ahused words of the late time were Incendiary and 
Incendiarism. 1836 Marrvat Asidsh. Hasy (1863) 202 
Already we have had a good deal of incendiarism about the 
country, and some .. have advised sedition and conspiracy. 
1850 L. Harcourt Diaries G. Rose 1.156 Lord John Russell 
will do well to abstain from raking up the. .embers of Whig 
incendiarism. : 

So Ince‘ndiarize v. /rams. nonce-iwid., to infect 
with incendiarism ; to inflame, ‘set on fire’. 

1859 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 291 2 Suspecting that we had 
picked up traitorous designs .. and meant to incendiarise 
Constantinople with the same. 

Incendiary (insendiari), 2. and sé. Also > 
en-. (ad. L. zucendtari-u2s causing conflagration, 
setting on fire, f. sacendt-2 burning, contlagration, 
f. zucendére to INCEND: see -ARY.] 

A. adj. 

1. Consisting in, relating or pertaining to, the 
malicious setting on fire of buildings or other 
property. 

1613 SrerD //is!. Gt. Brit, 1x. ix. § 105. 626 An incendiary 
outrage at Norwich, where the Citizens set on fire the 
Priorie Church. a1845 Hoon (fftle) An Incendiary Song. 
1856 Miss Mutock 7. Haltfax vii. (ed. 17) 76 The glare of 
some incendiary fire. 

b. A/i/, Adapted or used for setting on fire an 
enemy’s buildings, ships, etc. 

18971 Daily News 14 Jan., Should they still be obstinate, 
a shower of incendiary shells of great size will be poured 
upon them. -1892 FE. Baker Predin. Tactics ii. 31 The am- 
munition carried per gun..is: ring shell, 84; .. case, 8; 
incendiary shell, 6. : 

2. fig. \laving the character of inflaming or excit- 
ing the passions, esp. in regard to political matters ; 
tending to stir up strife, violence, or sedition ; in- 
flamm tory. 

1614 T. Avams Devils Banguet 22 Zeale is 1. hote; no 
incendiary, no praeter-naturall, but a super-naturall heate. 
1777 Burke Corr. (1844) 11. 145 Atl incendiary acts and 
incendiary practices. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Montaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 336 Ideas are disturbinz, incendiary, follies 
of young men, repudiated by the solid portion of society. 
1853 Buimeey &ss., Ay Vovel 263 To counteract the effect 
of incendiary publications. 

B. sé. 

1. A person who maliciously scts fire to a building 
or other property ; one who wilfully or crimi sally 
causes a conflagration; one who commits arson. 

1606 Hottanp Swefon 238 Others called him with open 
mouth Incendiarie sarg. Or firebrand because he burnt the 
Capitoll]. 1672 R. Witp Poet. Liven!, 26 We would make 
Lonfires sir) but that we fear Name of Incendiaries we 
may hear. 1769 BLackSTONE Cot. IV. xvi. 220 Fire too fre- 
quently involves in the common calamity perso1s unknown 
to the incendiary, and not intended to be hurt by him. 1834 
Lytton Pompei ut.i, These are the incendiaries tbat burnt 
Rome under Nero, 

+b. gen. A person or thing that kindles or sets 
on fire. Obs. 

1654 H. L’Estrancr Chas. J (1655) 17 Instructions were 
issued out for the firing of them, and Sir Samuel Argall was 
appointed to be the incendiary. 16847. Burnet 74. Earth 
11. 47 Lhe sun, and the central fire. These two great in- 
cendiaries, they say, will be let loose upon us at the con- 
flagration. . 

2. fig. A person who inflames or excites the pas- 
sions of men, esp. in regard to political matters; 
one who stirs up civil strile or violence; a mover 
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of dissension or sedition : an inflammatory agitator, 
a ‘firebrand’. 

1631 Gouce God's Arrows itt. § 93. 356 Campion, and 
other Seminaries and Incendiaries were sent by the Pope. 
1672 Marvett Kehk. Transf. 1. 163 He is an hot-headed EB. 
cendiary. 1704 J. BLair in W. 5. Perry //ist. Colt. Amer. 
Cot. Ch. 1, 101 Playing the Incendiary by endeavouring to 
make differences among friends. 1775 ADAIR A mer. /nd. 462 
Transformiag them..into dangerous political incendiaries. 
421797 H Wacpote Alem. Geo. (77 (1845) IMI. i. 8 The 
Jesuits had been the incendiaries cf the late insurrection. 
1844 H. EI. Witsow frit. Jud. 1. ii. 1. 139 Native officers .. 
had been active in aggravating the irritation caused. .. The 
dismissal of the incenuiaries . restored tranquillity. 

+b. A thing that inflames or excites passion, 
strife, etc.; an incentive to evil. Ods. 

1628 Burton Anat. Mel, ut. ili. 1. ii. (ed. 3 548 Causes or 
incendiaries of this rage. 1630 WapswortH /'tlgr. vi. 58 
Their intemperate drinking .. was the incendiary of some 
quarrels. 1726 SHELVocKE | oy. round World 286 We took 
a booty. .which might have been made valuable, if discretion 
and prudence might have had the inanagement of it; for 
want of which it proved a troublesome incendiary. 

IWence Ince‘ndiaryship sorce-widl.), the offtce 
or personality of an incendiary. 

1640-1 Lp. Dicsy Jari. eee Feb. 13 Was there a man 
peaceably affected, studious of the Quiet and Tranquility 
of his Countrey ? Their Incendiariships hath plagued lum. 

+ Ince‘ndiate, v. bs. rare. [£.L. incendi-um 
conflagration, burning + -aATE3 7: cf. mod.F. z#- 
cendier.) lrans. To set fire to, burn, make a fire 
of. (Adffected.) So + Incendia‘tion, conflagra- 
tion; + Ince‘ndiator, one who kindles or excites. 

1653 Several /’roc. Parl. 9-16 Aug. No. 4. 42 (Stanf) The 
chief Incendiators of the most of the Troubles and Wars in 
Lurope. 1700 Rycact //ist. Turks 111 302, | believe that 
this Incendiation did proceed from an Irruption of Subter- 
ranean Fires. a 1701 SeDtey Grumblert.i, He has lacerated, 
incendiated all his books. ; : 

+Incendious, ¢. Cbs. (ad. L. fncendios-as, 
f. sucendium: see -oUS.) =INCENDIARY a. Hence 
+ Incendiously adv, Webster, 1856). 

1823 J. D. Hunter Caplrity N. Amer. 5 The massacre 
of my Hestbe lie and connections, ..and the incendious destruc- 
tion of their dwellings. 

i Ince‘ndium. 0és. Also in anglicized form 
incendy. [L.. ¢rcendrum buming fire, conflagra- 
tion, burning, f. zacendfére: see INcenD, Cf. in 
same sense It. sacendio.) A conflagration; a vol- 
canic eruption. 

1637 Nasses //auniball & Scipio ui. i, To prevent an 
incendium it is hest lo quench a brand before it fire the 
rest. 1667 Obs. Burn. Lond. in Select. Hart. Mise. (1793) 
445 An incendy, a confine ance a ruin and devastation hy 
fire. 1659 PArl. Trans. IV. 967 A Chronological Accompt 
of the several Incendium’s or Fires of Mount Etna. 1750 
R. Roe Let. to Abraham Fohuson 12 Quench’d the fatal 
flames as spedily as Gulliver did tbe fam’d Lilliputian In- 
cendium. i 

+Ince‘ndment. Oés rare. [f. Incenp z. ~ 
-MENC] ‘The action ol] kindling or influming. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberville’s Polexander Ui. v. 144 
This love, being so ardent, could produce nothing but flames 
and incendments. ; 

Incensation (insensZi-fan). [n. of action f. 
med.L. zucensdre to Iscense.] The action of 
perfuming with incense ; censing. 

1853 J. D. H. Dace tr. Baldeschis Cerem. Rom. Rite 8 
Duning the incensation of the Celebrant, he stands near the 
Deacon. 1890 T. E. Brincert Bland. 4 Forg. iv. 101 
A priest with a thurible vontinues the incensation. 1893 
Dublin Rew. Apr. 281 The ceremony concludes, in the Byzan- 
tine rite, with..the incensation of the gifts. 

Incense iinsens), sé. Forms: 3 ansens, 4 
ensense, encenz, 4-5 encense, encence, 4-6 
encens, ensence, 4-8 ensens, 5 yncense, 5-6 
ince. ce, 6 insence, 5- incense. [ME. ansens, 
encens, a. OF. encens (12th c.), ancens, ad. eccl. L. 
tncensum incense, lit. ‘that which is set on fire’, 
neuter of :#census, pa. pple. of zncerndére to set on 
fire. Altered through essence. encence to incense, 
after L. An aphetic ME. form was CENSE sé. -] 

1. An aromatic gum or other vegetable product, 
or a mixture of fragrant gums and spices, used for 


producing a sweet smell when burned. 

cr2g90 S. Eng. Leg. 1 178/22 Gold and mirre and An- 
sens. ¢1340 Cursor Af. 9358 \ Trin.) Wel swotir hir vesti- 
ment Pan encense bat is brent. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferums. 2545 
ene was par at hure fete of encenz a fair dentee, And of 
alme bat smylleb swete & spycery gret plentee. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Ant.’s 7. 1573 And moore encens in to the fyr he 
caste. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xix. §7 Pai bring. incense 
and ober thinges swete smelland. 1526 /lgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 179 b, Some aduysed her to brenne incence in her 
cell. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xcvii. 280 His roote sauoreth 
Ike the Encens, which is called in Greke Libanos. 1610 
MarnkuaM Sflasterf. 1. xciv. 186 Take the powder of gum- 
dragant, Ensens, and damaske roses. 1666 DryDen Anz. 
Mi ab, cexcvii, The East with incense, and the West with 
gold, Will stand like suppliants to receive her doom. 1709 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4518/4 For Publick Sale,..a good quantity 
of .. Oil of Turpe-itine, Ensens alias Frankincense. 1850 
J. Garnner Faiths World 11. 127 On the great day of 
atonement having received incense from one of the priests, 
he [the high-priest] offered it on tbe golden altar. 1897 
Wiis Flower. Pl. 11. 363 It [Styrax] is used medicinally 
and for incense. ; 

2. The smoke or perfume of incense, esp. when 
bumed as an oblation or in religious ceremonial. 

1380 Wyc.ir Sez. Sel. Wks. 1. 341 Bi be encence pei 


INCENSE. 


My3ten putte awey pe stynke of be stable. 1390 GowEr Con/. 
IIL. 243 With encense He sacreth and doth reverence. 1483 
Caxton Cato livb, To pease God wyth encence and hy 
good werkes, 1621 Bisce Azeé. viii. 11 A thicke cloud of 
Incense went 1661 SoutH /7velve Serm, (1698) INI. 17 
Like Incense, while tt ascends to Heaven it perfumes ah 
about it. 1739 Gray Let. in Poems 1775) 69 We listened 
to this, and breathed nothing but incense for two hours. 
1860 C. SANGSTER /Jesperus etc. 181, I too Did offer incense 
in that solemn place. 

3. /ransf. a. (In biblical language.) The smoke 
or odour of any burat sacriftce. b. Any pleasant 
perfume or fragrance, as of flowers. 

a1340 Hampote Psalter Ixv. 14 [Ixvi. 15], I sall offire til 
be wip encens of wethirs [so Wycttr 2382; 1611 incense of 
rammes]. 1667 Mitton /’, £.1x 194 Sacred Light began 
to dawne In I-den on the humid Flours, that breathd Thir 
morning Incense. 1712 Pore Afessiak 24 With all the 
incense of the breathing spring. 1821 SHELLEY Ginez'ra 126 
The matin winds from tbe expanded flowers Scatter their 
hoarded incense. 

4. fg. Applied to something figured asa religious 
sacnifice, or as offered in the way of homage, ¢. ¢ 
prayer, praise, flattery; esp. when represented as 
gratefal to the recipient. 

{2.1340 Hamroce /’salter cxl. 2 My prayere be rightid 
as ensensin pi sight.) 1382 Wycuir Aew. vii. 4 The smoke 
of the encensis of the preyers of halewis. 1593 Saks. 
Lucr. 194 Offer pure incense toso pure a shrine. 1614 ake 
StiruinGe Domes-day it. (K.', The sorrow of his saints doth 
nove God much: No sweeter incence then the sighs of 
such. 73 Porr Univ. Prayer 52 To thee .. One Chorus 
let all Being raise, All Nature’s Incense rise! 1946-7 
Ilervey Afedst. (1818) 195 Continue to add the incense of 
a dutiful life, to all the oblations of a grateful tongue. 
a 854 Hi. Reeo Lect. Brot. Poets (1857 11 x. 22 The 
incense of flattery which his satellites were forever lurring 
beneath his nostrils, 1879 Farrar St. aud 1. 313 ‘The 
king, to whom no incense was so sweet as the voice of 
popular applause. 

5. Comb., as incense-breath, -cloud, -mist, -pan. 
-fol, -smoke; incense-bearing, -burning, -loaded 
adjs.; incense-blossom, a blossom yielding ‘ in- 
ceuse’ or fragrance; incense-boat, a boat-shapced 
vessel used to hold incense for transfer to a censer ; 
+ incense-brass, a rendering of Gr. yaAxoAiBarov 
in Kev. i, 1§ (1611 ‘fine brass’, R. V. 1851 
‘burnished lrass’, but also explained as ‘ yellow 
frankincense’); incense-breathing adj, exhaling 
‘incense’ or fragrance ; incense-burner, (@ onc 
who burns incense; (4) a vessel or stand in or on 
which incense is burnt; incense-cedar, the genus 
Libocedrus, esp. the White Cedar (L. decurrens) 
of Western North America; incense-cup, a cup 
or small vessel for Lurning incense; also applied 
to certain small vessels found in prehistoric graves ; 
+incense-frank = FRANKINCENSE (ods ); incense- 
tree, a name for various trees yielding incense, 
esp. of the genera Aoswellta ‘chiefly East Indian) 
aud /cfca (chiefly South American) ; also applied 
to a spectes of /itfosporum, from its fragrant 
flowers; incense-wood, the wood of /cica hepla- 
Piylla, a South American tree; t incense-wort, 
‘a kind of herb’ | Phillips, 1706). 

1818 SHELLEY Aev. /slam xu. xix, Many a lawny moun- 
tain With *incense-bearing forests. 1817 — To Constantia 
Singing, Western isles with *incense-blossoms bright. 1853 
J. DOW. Dacetr. Baldeschi's Cerem. Rom, Rite 8 He.. 
presents the #azicula or *incense-boat) to the Master of 
Ceremonies. 1866 R. F. Litttepace /ncense 19 The 
priest .. takes the incense-boat, and Lurns incense in the 
thurible, censing the altar five times, 1562 Dats tr. 
Bullinger on A poc- (1573) 17 b, The feete of the Lord are 
of Copper, or like to *Incens-brasse burnyng ina fire For 
Incensbrasse is a word compounded of Brasse and Incence. 
1750 Gray Edegy v, The breezy call of *incense-breathing 
morn. @ 1843 SouTHey Comm.-fpl. Bk. 1V. 3 An *incense- 
bummer to the idols. 1884 Mu.ter Plant-n., Libocearus, 
*Incense Cedar. a 1835 Mrs. Hemans Poenes, To Picture 
Vadonna, And hatb the crested helmet bow'd Before thee, 
midst the *incense-cloud? 1633 True Trojans ut. vi. in 
Hazl. Dodsley XII. 498 An altar we descry, Where 
*incense-frank and amber fumes did fly In litle rolling 
curls 


flowers give out. 
heptaphyla. 

Incense (insens), v.1 Forms: see INCENSE 
sb, [a. b. encenser (Chanson Roland, 11th c.), 
corresp. to mied.L. and It. zacensare, f. encens, 
tncensum, tncenso, INCENSE 56.| 

1. trans. To fumigate or perfume (a person or 
thing) with incense, esp. in connexion with a reli- 
gious ceremony; to burn or offer incense before 
(an image), or to (a deity) ; to cense. 

1303 R. Brusse Handi. Syune 11093 Pey_ensensede be 
body. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 47 Pis zachary .. 


INCENSE. 


wes in be tempi! gan, .. til incense pe altere. rgo1 Pod. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 44 Chorees children, with new senceres 
ensencen the auters of synne. 1496 Dives & Pau. (W. de 
W.)t. xv. 47/1 Now clerkes encense ymages & other. 1558 
Hetue in Strype Ann. Ref (1824) I. App. vi. 402 Kinge 
Ozias did take the censer to incense the aulter. 1613 
PurcHas Pilgrimage (1614) 144 An Idol-roome, where they 
Incense these Deities morning and evening. 1709 J. Joun- 
son Clergym. Vade VM. u. 194 They that .. did not .. with 
their own hands incense Idols. 1805 SoutHey Madoc i. 
ii, And those infernal Priests who guard him then .. At 
inorning and at evening incense him, And mock him with 
knee-reverence. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. Il. 1. x, Neither.. 
shall any man or woman, self-styled noble, be ‘incensed,’— 
foolishly fumigated with incense, in Church, 

fig. 1749 Stackuouse Body Divin. wv. i. § 2 (1776) IL. 428 
The prayers of the saints incensed with the merits of his 
sacrifice. 


2. transf. To perfume with any pleasant odour ; 


to suffuse with fragrance; toscent. (In quot. 1503, 
to drive out by diffusing fragrance.) 

1503 Hawes £.ram/f, Virt. iv. tii, Fragrant floures full of 
delycasy That all yll heyres {= airs] dyde ensence oute. 
1727 A. Hamitton Mew Ace. &. Ind. 1. vii. 68 Some 
Powder of Benjoin, Myrrh or Frankincense, which produce 
a thick Sinoke, that incenses or perfumes the whole Room. 
1852 Hawtnorne Biithedale Rom. iv, A goodly quantity of 
peat, which was crumbling to white ashes, .. incensed the 
kitchen with its not ungrateful odor. 1861 L. L. Nosir 
Icebergs 303 Wild roses incensed the fresh air. 1884 J. Payne 
toor Mighis VIII. 20 She incensed herself with aloes-wood 
and scented herself with musk and ambergris. 


3. fg. To offer flattering homage or adulation 


to; to flatter. ? Ods. 

1732 Gentl. Justr. (ed. 10) 212 (D.) He .. now must be 
bought off and incensed by his Sovereign, as the Devil is 
by the Indians, that he may do no more harm. 1736 Lp. 
Hervey Mem. Geo. (/, I. 319 Flatterers that were per- 
petually incensing his altars, 1762-71 H. WatpoLe 
Vertue’s aAnecd. Paint. (1786) U1. 206 This was not the 
only instance in which the poet incensed the painter. 

4. To bum or offer as incense (//. and fg.). 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. Concl., The good, if any bee, 
is due .. to be incensed to the honour first of the Diuine 
Maiestie, and next of your Maiestie. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 417 A Censer with Incense, which he 
incenseth. 1872 J. G. Mureuy Comm. Lev. iv. 11-12 The 
whole carcass of the bullock is burned, not incensed or 
turned into a sweet smell on the altar, but consumed by fire 
in the place of ashes, 

5. zntr. To burn or offer incense. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Sec. Van's T. 395 Vhey nolde encense ne 
sacrifise right nought. 1388 Wyctir Luke i. 9 He..entride 
in to the temple, to encense, ¢1449 Pecock Kefr, 11. vi. 
169 To encense to God or to a Seint bifore an auter. 
1638 Jenit. Conf. viii. (1657) 250 Such who .. through 
frailty had incensed unto Idols. 1870 Daily News 7 Feb., 
His Holiness .. afterwards walked round the coffin, incens- 
ing and sprinkling holy water, 

Incense \inse‘ns), v.2 Forms: 3 encense, 5-6 
ensense, 5-7 incence, 6-7 insence, 6- incense. 
[a. OF. znxcenser (2? encenser) (15 16thc. in Godef.), 
f. L. ¢ucens-, ppl. stem of zncendtre to set on fire, 
INCEND. ] 

+1. ¢rans. To set on fire, kindle; to consume 
with fire, burn. Ods. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur xxi. xi, Syr Launcelot with his 
viij felowes wente aboute the hors bere syngyng & redyng 
many an holy oryson, & frankensens vpon the corps en- 
censed, 1477 Noxton Ord. Aldch. v. in Ashm, (1652) 64 
Incenced with Heate. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. 1. xv, 
Envyroned about With tongues of fyre as bright as any 
starre, That fyry flambes ensensed alway out. 1593 
G. Fretcuer Lecia (1876) 53 For why my heart with sighs 
doth breath such flame, That ayre and water both incensed 
be. 1625 Bacon “ss., Adversitie (Arb.) 505 Vertue is like 
pretious Odours, most fragrant, when they are incensed, or 
crushed. c¢c1z00 Appison Wilton tmnit. out of 3rd cEneid 
(R.), Now belches molten stones and ruddy flame Incenst, 
or tears up mountains bythe roots. 

+b. fo heat, make hot. Ods. 

1621 Burton Aunat. Med. 1. i. 1. iv. 12 Madnesse ,. hath 
the saine causes as the other {Phrensie], as Choler adust, 
and Blood incensed, Braines inflamed. 

+ 2. fig. To inflame, excite, ‘kindle’ (passion or 
ardent feeling). Ods. 

1599 Marston Sco. Vitlanée 1. iii. 184 Shall Curio..with 
bare groping touch Incense his lust? 3631 Gouce Gad’s 
Arrows 1.§ 4. 7 Vhese by their sinnes much incense Gods 
wrath. 1667 Mitron P. Z, 1x. 692 Will God incense his 
ire For such a petty Trespass? 1809 W. Irvinc Awickerd. 
vu. vi. (1849) 410 Perplexities which bewildered the brain 
and incensed the ire of honest Peter. 

+3. lo inflame, excite, ‘fire’ (a person z2/h 
some ardent feeling or passion). Ods. exc. as in b. 
1435 Misyn Fire of Love 102 My saule truly with holy 
lufe was ensensyd. 1531 ELyot Gov, 1. ii, Some .. be in- 
censed with glorie, some withambicion, 1610 G. Frercuer 
Christ's Vict. 1. \x, And all incensed with love, With 
wonder and amazement, did her beauty prove. 1664 
Flodden F. t. 1 You muses all my mind incense. 

b. sfec. To inflame with wrath, excite or pro- 
voke to anyver, make angry, enrage, exasperate. 
(The current sense.) 

1494 Fasvan Chron. vi. ccvii. 220 For the whiche he 
ensensed the kynge of Fraunce agayne hym in all that he 
myght. ¢1586 C’ress Pemsproke 7s. exxvin. xvi, How 
ofte this crooked kind Incenst him in the desert every 
where. 1596 Spenser J. Q. v. iii. 36 Much was the knight 
incenst with his lewd word. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's 
Trav, xxx. 119 They incensed the abides against him. 
1749 Fietoinc Yom Younes xvi. ii, Vhis so incensed her 
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and curses. 1858 Bricut SJ. /udia 24 June, A thing likely 
to incense and horrify the people of India. . 
c. fg. To stir up, make violent or furious. 

In quot. 1604 with mixture of sense 1. 

1604 Dekker //onest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 133 Winds 
wrastling with great fires, incense the flaines. 1615 G. 
Sanpys 7vav. 2 A sea tempestuous and vofaithfull; at an 
instant incensed with sudden gusts. /6s¢. 25 A trade-wind 
blowing .. which when contrary to the streame, doth ex- 
ceedingly incense it. 

+4. ‘To incite to some action; to urge, instigate, 
stir up, ‘set on’. Const. /o or ¢o do something. 

In some instances perhaps associated with INSENSE, 7. v. 

153 ELyot Gov. t. xiv, If nature .. wyll dispose them to 
that maner studie, they shall be therto the more incensed, 
and come unto it the better prepared and furnisshed. 1549 
CoverpaLe, etc. Erasm. Par, 1 Pet. 7 Vhe Profession .. 
whereunto they ought rather to be encensed and allured by 
your honest behaviour. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxvit. xlix. 665 
[Asdrubal] when his men were weery and drew back .. in- 
censed [accendit] them againe, one while by faire words 
and intreatie, another while by sharpe checks and rebukes, 
1639 Futter Holy War ivy. xxviii. (1647) 217 By which speech 
he incensed the English to go on with him, 

Incensed (i'nsenst), #/. 2.1 [f. Incense v.! 
(or sb.) + -ED.] Perfumed or accompanied with 
incense ; filled with the smoke of incense. 

1611 Heywoop Gotd. Age 1. Wks. 1874 I. 13 The Delphian 
God, Spake from the Incenst Altar, 1812 S. RocErs Colum- 
dus vy. 21 The incensed rites, and choral harmonies. 1866 
NEALE Sequences & //ymus 131 Again shall banner, cross, 
and cope gleain thro’ the incensed aisle. 


Incensed (inse‘nst, oct. inse‘nséd), Ap/. a.? 
[f. INCENSE v.2 + -ED 1.) 
b. fig. (of 


+1. a. Zt. Set on fire, kindled. 
anger, etc.) Kindled, excited. Ods. 

161z Rowtanns More Knaucs Yet ? 27 Whose heauy wrath 
and iust incensed Ire, Hath sentenc’d me to euerlasting fier. 
1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 213 The coruscation of 
some incensed Exhalations breaking forth by pauses and 
intervals from the Clouds, 1694 tr. J/slton's Lett. State, 
Yo Pr. Transilvania May an. 1655, Beseeching him to re- 
move his incens'd Anger from his Subjects. 

2. Inflamed with wrath, made angry, enraged. 

1594 SuHaks. Aéch. ///, 1. i. 52 Betweene these swelling 
wrong incensed DPeeres. 1667 Mitton /. ZL. v. 847 Hast'n 
to appease ‘l/h’ incensed Father, and th’ incensed Son, While 
Pardon may be found in time besought. 1681-6 J. Scott 
Chr. Life (1747) IL. 16 He will appear against us as an 
incensed Judge in the Quarrel of his Father's Authority. 
1838 Tiikitwatt Greece xviii. IL]. 51 To abandon the 
Samians to the vengeance of their incensed sovereign. 

3. Her. Said of an animal depicted with fire 
issuing from the mouth and ears. 

1577-87 Housuep Chron. Il1.1256/2 The field. charged 
with so many lions of the first rampants incensed gules, 1882 
Cussans //er. vi. (ed. 3) go. 

Hence Ince‘nsedness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 


Incenseless (i'nsenslés), a. [f. Incense sé. 
+-LESs.] Without incense. 

1856 G. Witson Gateways Anowd. (1859) 80 An oppor- 
tunity .. which our modern inceuseless worship does not 
supply. 

Incensement (insensmént\). Now rave. [f. 
INCENSE v.2+-MENT.] The fact of being incensed; 
anger, wrath, exasperation, 

1599 Porter Angry Hom. Abingd. in Hazl. Dodsley V1. 
316 Not for that your incensement Makes me make offer of 
it, but your health. r60r Suaks. 7wel. NV. ut. iv. 260 His 
incensement at this moment is so implacable, that satisfac- 
tion can be none, but by pangs of death and sepulcher ! 
1624 Heywoop Captives ut. i. in Bullen O. ?¢. 1V, Rather 
give him upp a Sacrifice Io my lord's just incensement. 
1821 Examiner 814/2 Popular incensement..seems more to 
be indicated. 1867 Ouiva /dadia x. 126 Such a freedom.. 
now lashed him into vehement pain and incensement. 

tInce'nser!. Oés. Forms: a. 4 encenser, 
ensenser ; 8. 5-6 encensour, -or, 6 incensur ; 
y. 7 incenser. [Two types: ME. cace-nser, a. 
AF. encenser, OF. encensicr:—late L. incensarium 
(Du Cange), f. evcenstm INceNsE; and ME. en- 
censor, ad. OF. encensoir, med.L. tncensdrium Ix- 
cEnsony. Cf. CENsER.] A vessel in which incense 
is burned ; a censer. 

a. ¢1380 Wycur IV£s. (1880) 323 Somme of pise newe 
ordris hauen costy encenseris to encense Leddis of men & of 
wymmen & to spoyle hem. 1382 — £-xod, xxxvii. 16 Itn- 
sensers [1388 censeris] of moost clene gold. 1387 Trevisa 
dligden (Rolls) V.225 He ordeyned pat no [wo}man schulde 
loo ensens in be ensencer [v.77. senser, censer]. 

B. ¢1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xi. 43 Foure encensours of 
gold. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met, xu. xili, Eneas. .gaf to the 
Kynge of his jewels..a moche ryche encensor. 1563 Win3ET 
Four Scotr Thre Quest. \xii. Wks 1888 I. r15 Be exemple 
of the incensuris of Dathan and Abiron. | 

y. 1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xvi. 66 They had a 

portable Incenser, wherewith to incense. 
-Incenser® (i:nsensa1). Also 6 encensour, 
g incensor. [a. F. encerseur (14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) agent-n. from exsencer, INCENSE v.1 Subseq. 
conformed to Eng. type of vb. and suffix: sce 
-ER! 2,] 

1. One who burns or offers incense. 

1sss W. WaTrREMAN Fardle Factions 1. xii. 270 An encen- 
sour with the censoure in his hande, 1775 R. CHANDLER 
Trav. Asia M. (1825) I. 167 Some of the inferior ministers 
«.the sacred herald, the incenser, the player on the flute. 

2. fig. A flatterer: see INCENSE v,! 3. 

1873 Ln. Houcuton Afonogr. 36 The servility .. which 


father, that..he departed from her with many hard words | degraded the incensor of Frederic the Great— M. de Voltaire. 


INCENSORY. 


Incenser 3: see INcENsoR. 

+ Ince‘nsial, 2. O¢s. rave. In 6 encencyall. 
[f. ertcens INCENSE 56.: prob, immed. a. OF, encen- 
ste?: see-aL.] Pertaining to or resembling incense. 

1493 Festivad/ (W. de W. 1515) 84 There is noo encence 
savoureth soo swete and gyucth so encencyall an odour..as 
dooth good prayers. 

Ince‘nsible, a. rare—). [f. L. éncens-, ppl. 
stem of L. zncendére to INCEND + -IBLE.] Capable 
of being incensed or excited in feeling. 

1614 T. Abas in Spurgeon Yreas. Dav, Ps. xxxv.17 Were 
God like man, subject to passions, or incensible by the sug- 
gestions of the common barrator. 

Incensing (i-nsensin), vd/. 56.1 [f. INCENSE 
v.1 + -InGI.] The action of INCENSE v.1; a per- 
fuming with, or offering of, incense; censing. 

3388 Wyciir Lute i. 10 Al the multitude of the puple .. 
preiede in the our cf encensyng. 1496 Dives & Paup. \W. 
de W.) 1. xv. 47/1 In euery lawe thuryfycacyon or encen- 
synge hath ben an hygh dyuyne worshyp. 1559 Br. Cox in 
Strype Aun. Ref. (1709) 1. App. xxii. 51 Images in the 
Church of Christ have been foully abused. .with..clothing, 
gilding, incensing, and other kinds of hoaour. 1679 PULLER 
Moder, Ch. Eng, (1843) 137 As formal ..as any Romanist 
can be in his crosses and incensings. 1877 J. D. Cuiampers 
Div. Worship 264 The elaborate incensing of the altar and 
of persons and things. 

Incensing (inse‘nsin), v/. 56,2 [f. Incense 
v2 + -1NG1.] The action of Incense v.2;  in- 
flaming; {stirring up (ods.); a making angry. 

1494 Fasyan Chrovt. vil. 350 The commons of y® cytie were 
so ferre out of rule by ensensynge of ryotous persones. 1650 
B. Discollimintnm 53 The world never saw. .such incensing 
of forraigne hatred upon a Nation. 

Ince‘nsing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1nc2.] 
That incenses, inflames, or excites. 

1599 Marston Sco. Vidlanie iu. viii. 212 To streake him- 
selfe, and with incensing touch To faint his force. 

+Ince‘nsion. O/s. Also 4-5 insencyon. 
(ad. L. zxcenston-em, n. of action from zxcendce 
to IncenD: cf. OF. zxcersion (1458 in Godef.).] 

1. Burning ; setting on fire; coniagration. 

1432-50 tr. A/igclex (Rolls) I. 29 The iiij. ages of the 
world, from the plasmacion of Adam vn to the incension of 
the temple of the Iewes. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 23 Subtill or 
Windy Spirits are taken off by Incension or Euaporation. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., /ucension,..a burning or inflaming. 

2. Bodily heating or inflammation. 

ts97_ A. M. tr. Gucllemeanu's Fr. Chirurg. 17/2 The 
woundes of the belly are not so subiecte vnto inflammation 
or incensions. 1745 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. X11. 477 
Was it not for the Superabundance of aqueous Humours 
in Animals..fatal Incensions would frequently happen. 

3. The inflaming or exciting of passion or ardent 
feeling ; incensement. 

1675 Baxver Cath. Theol. t. 1. 2 Wars and blood-shed .. 
hath followed partly by this incenston, 

t+Ince‘nsive, ¢@. and sd. Ods. rare. Also 7 
insensive. [a. obs. F. zucensif, -ive, ad. L. type 
*incensiv-us, f, incens-, ppl. stem of cucendere : 
see ]NCEND and -1VE.] 

A. adj. 1. Of inflamed disposition, full of rage 
or wrath. 

1863-87 Foxe A. & A, (1684) 1. 90/2 Unto Christian piety 
and Religion, he was most incensive, and in the East 
Churches exercised cruel persecution. 

2. ‘Tending to inflame or excite passion or angry 
feeling. 

_ 1633 T. Apams E-xf. 2 Peter ii. 1 Quarelling, and multiply- 
ing incensive terins. a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1686) III. x. 
118 To be extremely hated, and inhumanely persecuted 
without any fault committed, or just occasion offered, is 
greatly incensive of humane passion. 

B. sé. =INCENTIVE sé. 

@ 1618 Raeicn }ur D vjb, Hence we may observe, that 
the very propagation of our kind, hath with it a strong 
insensive even of those daily Wars, which afflict the earth. 

+Ince‘nsor, -er. Oés. [a. L. zxcensor, agent-n. 
from ¢xcendére. see INCEND v, Cf. obs. F. Zxcer- 
seur(16the.). The form zxcenser might be ayent-n. 
from INcENSE v.4%] One who kindles, inflames, 
stirs up, or incites; an instigator. 

¢1555 Harvsrietp Divorce Ien. VII (Camden) 254 The 
chief incenser and solicitor of the first divorce. 1576 NEWTON 
Lemme's Complex. (1633) 7 The humours and spirits \which 
be the incensors and slirrers forward of the minde). 1613 
North's Pintarch Add, Lives 1215 Seneca vnderstanding.. 
how these lewd incensers did accuse hiin..besought him 
{Nero} to hear him. a 1627 Havwarp Zaw. VJ (1630) 55 
Many priests. .were incensors of the rage. 

Incensory (i'nsensori). (ad. med.L. zxcen- 
Sort-um, f. trcensum INCENSE: see -ony. Cf. In- 
CENSER 1] 

+1. ?A burnt offering, or ?an altar of burnt 
offering. Obs. rare. ; 

¢ 1611 Cuarman /liad x1, 686 A cup of gold, crown'd with 
red wine, he held On th’ holy incensory pour'd [ém’ atéo- 
wevoes ceporar). y ‘ 

2. A vessel for burning incense ; a censer. 

1645 EvetyNn Jem. 17 Feb., Other saints lie here, decor- 
ated with splendid ornaments, lamps, and incensories of 
great cost. 1656 Biount Glossogr., /ucensory, a Church. 
vessel to burn Incense in; a censing or peifuming pan. 
1826 C. Butter Grotius Introd. 21 Chalices, patines, incen- 
sories, images..were fabricated, 1844 Lincarp Anglo-Sa.x, 
Ch. (1858) I. vii. 269 In some churches an incensory, or 
metallic vessel, was suspended from the roof. 
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INCENSURABLE. 


Incensurable ‘inse'nsiiirab’l, -fiir-), a. rare. 
[Ix- 3.] Not liable to censure; not censurable or 
blameable. 1846 Worcester cites Dwicut. 

Hence Incensurably adv. rare. 

1846 Worcester cites SHELLEY. 

+Ince‘ntion, Oés. rare—°, In7-sion. f[ad. 
L. tncentiOn-em, n. of aetion f. incinére to sing to, 
blow on an instrument, f. 72- (IN- 2) + canére to 
sing.) (See quot.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Incension (ab inctno), melody cf In- 
struments, or of inen singing together. : 

Incentive (inse-ntiv), a. and sd. [ad. L. rx- 
centiv-us setting the tune, inciting, f. sacZnére: sce 
IncenTION, In sense 2, app. confounded with 
INcENSIVE, and other derivatives of L. z2zcendére to 
kindle, set on fire.} 

A. adj, 1, Having the quality of inciting or 
arousing to feeling or action; provocative, cxciting. 

1693 Hotiann Plutarch’s Mor. 1143 Pythia the Pricst- 
tesse of Apollo, being once come downe from her three fsoted 
fabricke, upon which she receiveth that incentive spirit of 
furie, remaineth quiet. 1660 tr. Amyraddus' Treat. conc, 
Relfg. 1. vii. 109 embellish'd with many beauties incentive 
of our Love. 1677 W. Hussarp Narrative Postscr. 10 In- 
stances of this nature should be Incentive unto us, to bless 
the Father of Lights. a 1734 NortH Lives (1826) 1. 371 The 
Lord Shafteshury..made an incentive speech in the House 
of Lords. 1864 Reader No.92. 405 2 Pleasing and incentive 
..to..our mental faculties 1866 Cannuisu 1 Ep, John 
ix. 104 It is a stimulus and incentive impulse. 

+2. Having the property of kindling or sctting 
on fire. Oés. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 519 Part incentive reed Provide, 
pernicious with one touch to fire, 1708 J. Puitirs Cyder 1, 
(Seager), The cavern'd ground, With grain incentive {gun- 
powder) stor'd, by sudden blaze Bursts fatal. 

B. sb. [L. éncentivum.] Something that arouses 
feeling, or incites to action; an exeiting cause or 
motive ; an incitement, provocation, ‘spur’. 

1432-S0 tr, //teden (Rolls: 1. 5 The incentiue of manhode. 
1612 SELDEN /diustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. vi.97 A musicall 
incentiue to warre. 1638 Rouse Heav. Univ. 1. (1702) 3 Let 
the Precepts and Patterns of Vertues .. serve for Spurs and 
Incentives to Grace. 1665 Bovte Occas. Ref? (1843 9 
Incentives to inflame our hearts with Charity and Zeal. 
1713 STEELE English, No. 50. 329 This Paper is principally 
designed as an Incentive to the Love of our Country. 1849 
Miss Mutrock Ogilvies viii, With men of Lynedon‘s char- 
acter opposition 1s often the greatest incentive to love. 

Hence Incentively adv., incitingly. 

1866 in WensTER. 

Incentor (inse‘nta1). Now rave. Also 6-our, 
9 (erron.) -er. fa. L. rncentor singer, setter of a 
tune, ineiter, from zucrndre: see INCENTION.] 

1. One who excites or stirs up (strife, etc.) ; one 
who ineites /o action. 

1563-87 Foxe A. §& AL. (1596) 79/2 The cheefe Capteine and 
incentour of which persecution was first Dioclesian. 1609 
Bre. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath, 172 Vhey tooke 
him to be Incentor, the Stirrer or Procurer of tbe same, 
1656 Brount Glossogr., Incentor,..amake-bate, or Boute/eu. 
1658 Puiciips, /ecentor, the same as /ucendiary, 1718 
Privraux O. & N. Fest, u. it. 138 The chief Incentors of 
this War. 1895 NV. Brit, Daily Mail 30 Aug. 5 A placard, 
declaring that all incenters to riot would be executed. 

+ 2. (See quot.) Oés. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Incentor, he that singeth tbe 
descant. In singing there are three degrees, the first Sxc- 
cenfor, the second /ncentor, the third Accenfor, 1678 
Puituirs (ed. 4), /ncenfor, he that sings the middle part. 

Incentre, encentre, (in-, ense‘nta1), v. rare. 
[f, In-2, En-1 + Centre: cf. It. ducentrare.] 
trans. To centre iz something; to place or fix in 
the centre. 

1611 Frorio, /ucentrare, to encentr?, or goe to the midle or 
centre. 1623 Wittiams Let. fo Dk. Buckingham 15 June in 
Hacket Zi/e 1. (1692) 135 Nor is your Love incentred to me 
only in your own Breast. 1843 E. Jones Sens. § Ev. 111 
Encentred in this meadow, one revolved Inquiring gaze. 

Incept (inse-pt),v. [f L. zzcep7-, ppl. stem of z7- 
cipére to begin (see Incipient). Cf. rare OF. tncepler 
to begin =L. freq. znceptare to begin, undertake.]} 

+1. trans. To undertake ; to begin, commence, 
enter upon. Oés. 

1569 Newton Cicero's Olde Age 7b, Those things .. were 
unluckely and in ill time incepted. 1641 A/ore's Rich. /1/ 
245 Was not his first enterprise .. begun and incepted by 
the murther of divers noble .. and vertuous personages? 
1802, 1895 [see INcerreD, IxceptinG below]. 

2. intr. To enter formally upon the office of a 
Master or Doetor in a Universtty, and to be recog- 
nized as such by the Faculty; to eomplete the 
taking of the degree; = Commence v, 4. (A term 
retained at Cambridge: now obs. at Oxford.) 
Henee ge. to enter upon one’s career or office. 

1852 C. A. Bristep Eng. University (ed. 2) 348 The M.A. 
incepts in about tbree years and two months from the time 
of taking his first degree. 1888 Muttincerin Encyel, Bret. 
XXIII. 835/1 What is technically known as admission to 
tbat degree [/icentia docendt] was really nothing more nor 
less than receiving the chancellor's permission to incept, 
1895 Rasnoatt Univ. Europe in Mid. Ages 1, v. 288 The 
' Licentiate 'was not regarded asa full ‘ Master ‘or *‘ Doctor’ 
till he had ‘incepted’. 1896 Daily News 28 Oct. 3/4 Cam- 
bridge..Permission to incept in surgery bas been granted 
by the Degree Committee of the Special Board of Medicine 
to H. H. C-—, M.A., M.B., of Clare College. | 

3. trans. (Biol.) To take in, as an organism or cell. 
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1863 H. J. Carter in Ann. Nat. Hist. Ser. im, 45 Each 
time after incepting a grain it went away to some distance. 
1885 E. A. ScHAFER in Proc. R, Soc. XX XVIII. 88 The in- 
tussusception of particles is one of the most characteristic 
phenomena exhibited by amecboid cells, which will carry 
such incepted matters along with them in their slow move- 
ments from place to place. 

Hence Ince-pted, Incepting #//. ad/s. 

18oz Pater Nat. Theol. xxvii, (1819: 482 In plants .. the 
incepted organization, though formed within and through 
and by a preceding organization, is not corrupted by its 
corruption, or destroyed by its dissolution. 1861 M. Dax. 
TISON Serm. (1885) 60 The love of truth .. which is as un- 
mistakable in the incepting scholar as in the consummate 
scientific intellect. 1884 F. HAttin Nation (N. Y.)XXXIX. 
338/3 An introductory guide to Sanskrit .. for incepting 
students whose niother-tongue is English. 1893 Fow Ler 
Mist. C. C. €. (O. H. S.) 277 One of the incepting Doctors. 
1895 Raven /fist. Suffol 58 The joint action of the village 
community, rather tban the mandate of an incepting thane. 

Inception (inse‘pfon\. [ad. L. snception-em. 
n. of action from énxczpcre to begin. Cf. OF. zx- 
ceplion, -cton (15-16th c.).] 

1. The action of entering upon some undertaking, 
process, or stage of existence; origination, begin- 
ning, commeneement. 

a 31483 Liher Niger in [ouseh, Ord. (1792) 18 From his 
first inception, tyll the day of his dethe, his house stode aftyr 
one vnyformitie. 1626 Bac ~ Sy/ra § 316 The Inception 
of Putrefaction hath in it a Maturation. 167% Hace /'rim. 
Orig. Man. 1. ii. 69 The very repugnancy in Nature of suc- 
cessive Beings to be without an inception, or eternal. 1827 
Jarman Powells Dewises 11. 299 Cases in which .. the de- 
vise, accordirig to the state of events at tbe time of its in- 
ception, never could have had an object. 1866 Grove 
Contrib, Sc. in Corr. Thys. Forces (1874) 213 Minute 
organisms which appear so to speak, full-blown at their in. 
ception. 1878 Lecky Ang. in 18/h C.1. ii. 213 Between the 
inception and the caccution of the project Louis XIV died. 

2. In University use: The aetion of incepling ; 
see quots. 1858, 1895, and cf, COMMENCEMENT 2. 

€ 3680 Woop Annals ied. Gutch, 1792) I. €o After he had 
feasted the Scholars at his Inception, they like clownes 
left him. /érd, 66 There was no scholar, if of any ac- 
count, but did show himself bountiful at his Inception. 
1841 Peacock Stat. Cambridge 11 There yet remained to 
be performed [before creation] the exercises of inception or 
commencement, 1888 Mutuincer in Encycd. Brit. XXIII. 
835/1 By inception was implied tbe master’s formal entrance 
upon, and commencement of, the functions of a duly licensed 
tea. her, and his recognition as such by his brotbers in the 
profession. 1895 RasHoact Univ. Europe in Mid. Ages l.iv. 
232 In our English Universities, conservative as they are in 
niany things, every trace of the ceremony of Inception has 
at length unhappily disappeared; only the preliminary 
ceremonial of the License survives. /éid. v. 452 An interval 
of balf a year commonly elapsed between License and In- 
ception. .. Ile was then free to give his formal inaugural 
lecture or rather disputation in the presence of the Faculty, 
to receive the Magisterial é:retfa and the book, ..to receive 
the kiss of fellowsbip, and to take bis seat upon the magis- 
terial Cathedra. 

3. The actton of taking in, as an organism. 

a 1849 E. A. Poe (O.), The result is tbe immersion of the 
mouth and nostrils, and the inception, during efforts to 
breathe while beneatb tbe surface, of water into the lungs. 

Inceptive iuseptiv), a. and sb, [a. obs. F. 
tneeftif, -tve (16th c. in Godef.), ad. L. type *z2- 
ceptiv-us, f. inceft-, ppl. stem of znczpére to begin: 
see -IVE.] A. ad). 

1. Beginning, commencing, incipient; relating to 
or of the nature of a beginning, initial. 

1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. Wks., 2nd Apol. 
Tylcken 1o Whether is it an inceptive or beginning Mystery, 
or an Eternall one? @ 1763 Byrom Art Eng. Poetry (R.), 
You see, in speaking, or by sound, or ink, The grand incept- 
ive caution is to think, 1873 Earte Phtlol. Eng. Tongue 
(ed. 2) § 247 The various accents of the Newfoundland dog 
.eare manifestations wonderfully like inceptive speech. 

2. Gram. and Logie. Iexpressing the beginning 
of action, as ¢uceflive verb, inceplive tenses, incept- 
ive proposilion ; see quots. 

1656 Trapp Comm. Rom. vii. 7 The word concuprsco is 
inceptive. 1706 Pxitctrs s.v., Verbs Inceptive, the same as 
Inchoatives. 1725 Watts Logic 11t. ii. § 4 Inceptive and 
desitive propositions .. as the fogs vanish as the sun rises ; 
but the fogs have not yet begun to vanisb ; therefore the sun 
isnot yetrisen. 1751 Harris Hermes 1. vii. Wks. (1841) 152 
The three first of these tenses we call the inceptive present, 
the inceptive past, and tbe inceptive future. 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 128, ‘1 am going to write’; ‘I am 
about to write’. These bave been called the Inceptive 
future, as they note the commencement of an action. 1885 
Athenzum 23 May 660/1 Nor bas aoy attempt been made 
to give the inceptive force of the participle TN210 [being 
brought forth] in Gen. xxxvili. 25. 

b. Beginning a word; initial. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Frnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
sy note, This [»svinyo] is .. supplied with the truly S. 
African inceptive 2 before a consonant. : ; - 

+3. Geom. Used of a locus deficient in some 
particular dimension, but generating by its motion 
another which has that dimension. Oés. 

1706 Puitiies, /aceptive Magnitude, a Word us'd by Dr. 
Wallis to express the first Principles in Geometry, wbicb, 
though of no Magnitude themselves, are yet capable of pro- 
ducing such; thus a Point has no Magnitude it self, but is 
inceptive ofa Line. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., Soa line, 
though it have no breadth, is yet inceptive of breadth; 
tbat is, capable, by its motion, of producing a surface which 
bas breadth, 

B. sé. 1. a. Gram. An inceptive verb. b. 


Logic. An inceptive proposition. 


INCERTAIN. 


1612 Brinstry Pos. Parts (1669) 126 What mean you by 
Inceptives ending in sco? 1669 Mitton Accedence Wks. 
(1847) 466/x Verbs called Inceptives ending in sco, borrow 
their Preterperfect ‘lense from the Verb wherof they are 
deriv'd, as tepesco teput from tepeo. 1725 Waits Logic u. 
ii. § 6 Inceptives and desitives, which relate to the beginning 
or ending of any thing; as, the Latin tongue is not yet for- 
gotten. No man before Orpheus wrote Greek verse. 1951 
Harris Hermes 1, vii. Wks. (1841) 154 A species of verbs.. 
called inchoatives or inceptives, 

+ 2. (p/.) Initial ecireumstances ; beyinuings. Ods. 

1728 NortTu Afem. Alusick (1846) 14 In these inceptives of 
musick. @ 1734 — E.ram. 1, iii. § 63 (1740) 171 One may 
observe a different Scope in each, as the Persons, however 
close to the Inceptives of the Movement, were differently 
circurmstanced. 

Hence Ince'ptively adv., in an inceptive way. 
= 1856 in Wrester. 

Inceptor (inse'ptaz, -f1).  [a. L. suceptor, 
agent-n. from incepére to begin: cf. obs. F. zzcep- 
teur (16th c.).]} 

1. One who incepts or is about to incept in a 
University, 

1479 W. Pastow [at Oxford] in Paston Lett. No. 830 IMI. 
246, | wold be Inceptor be fore Slydsoiner. i552 HtULoFT, 
Inceptours or regent masters in the vniuersities, canditofs, 
1574 1n Peacock Stat. Cambridge 1841) App. A. p. xxi. 1650 
in Quincy /fist. Harvard Univ, (1840) 1. 518 In case any 
of the Sophisters, Questionists, or Inceptors, fail in the 
premises. they shall be deferred tothe following year. 1669 
Leryn Diary 10 July, Next followed the Disputations of 
the Inceptor-loctors in Medicine... Then disputed the In- 
ceptors of Law... Lastly, Inceptors in Theology. 1706 
Hearne Collect. 7 Mar. (O. 1. 8.) I. 201 Dr. Hudson, then 
an aa ea in Arts, bore a Musquet. 1865 Standard 
5 July, The proctors [at Oxford] have, this mourning, issued 
-. the lint of ‘inceptors’’ of the present year—by which we 
mean the list of those who, by proceeding to some superior 
degree, have made themselves members of convocation. 
3895 Rasupart Univ, Europe 1. v. 453 The evening con- 
cluded with a banquet given at the expense of the Inceptor 
or a party of Inceptors to the Masters and others. 

2. gen. A beginner. rare—°. 

1706 Putters, /xceptor, a Beginner, or Enterprizer. 

Hence Ince‘ptorship. 

3831 Sin W. Hasarton Discuss,, St. Eng Unita, (1852 
405 The forms of Inceptorship, and the Examinations of 
some of the Nations, still connected the Faculty of Arts 
with this venerable site. 

+ I-ncerate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. incérarve to spread wax on, overlay with wax, f. 
in- |N-*) + cérare to wax, {. céra wax.} 

1623 Cockeram, /ncerate [printed /ucernate}, to couer 
with wax, to seere. 1727 Bairey vol, 11, /ncerated. 

+Incera‘tion. Oés. [n. of action from prec. ; 
soin mod.F. (Littré .] The action of covering with 
wax; the brinying of a substance to the consistency 
of moist wax, 

1610 B. Jonson Alch. u. ili, He's ripe for inceration, he 
stands warm, In his ash-fire. 1612 WoopaLt Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 272 /uceration is the mixture of humidity with 
that which is dry, by a gentle and not hasty cumbibition to 
the consistence of mollified wax. 

+Incerative, a Ods. rave—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. incérdve \INCERATE @.) + -1VE.] (See quot.) 

1611 Cotck., /ucerattf, inceratiue, waxing; cleauing, or 
sticking vnto. 1818 in Topp. 

+Inceremo‘nious, 2. Obs. rare. [IN-3.] 
Void of ceremony; unceremonious. 

1651 Be. Hate Susurrium xvii, Another approves better 
of asimple and inceremonious devotion. 1687 Good Advice 
40 Who .. would not be brought to so Inceremonious a way: 
of Worship as that of the Calvinists, A 

+ Ince-rn, v. Obs. rare—°. fad. L. incern-cre, 
f. 2n- (In- 2) + cernére to sift.}] To sift (a matter); 
to examine closely. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Incerning, sifting, trying by sift- 
ing, looking narrowly into. Scotch Papers. 1658 Puttuirs, 
Incern, to sift, to examine strictly. 

+Ince‘rnicle. Obs. rare. [ad. L. encernicu- 
Jum sieve, f. incernére: see prec.] A steve. 

1657 Tomiixson Renou's Disp. 484 Sieves made of Horses 
hairs .. called .. sometimes excussive incernicles. 1657 
Physical Dict., Incernicle, a sieve. 

Incert, obs. erron. form of INSERT. 

+Ince‘rtain, a. and sb. Obs. [a. F. tucertain 
(Oresme, 14th c., f. za- (IN-3) + certain, after 
L. dncert-us uncertain.] 

A. adj. Not certain; = UNCERTAIN (in various 
senses), 

149% Caxton Vttas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) t. 280 b/2 All is 
incertayne duryng this lyfe. 1549 CoverDALE, etc. ras. 
Par. Fas. iv. Gj, Thys is a thinge moste incertayn, how 
long they sball lyue, and a thing moste certain that they 
shall not lyue longe. 1611 Suaxs. $WVint. T. v. i, 29 What 
Dangers .. May drop vpon bis Kingdome, and deuoure 
Incertaine lookers on. 1655 Sir E. Nicuotas in V. Papers 
(Camden) II. 293 What he will be able to doe ts incertain. 
1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, 11. To Rdr. 26 Christian 
Hope will or ought to be my not incertain support. 1742 
T. Rozixson Gavelkind ii. 16 All the Possessions were 
incertain; and this Incertainty was the cause [etc.]. 

B. sé. 


+Ince-rtain, v. Obs. rare. [f. In-2 + Certain 
a.; cf. ENcerTAIN.] To make certain, assure. 


INCERTAINLY. 


1638 FettHam Resofves 1, xxviii. 89 The first hath more 
incertain’d honor; but lesse safety: The latter is humbly 
secule, 


{Incertain, a frequent scribal and editorial 
error for 2 cerfain, in truth, certainly (CERTAIN 
sb. 7): e.g. in Pauli’s Gower I. 150, 245, etc.] 


t+tInce'rtainly, a/v. Obs. [f. Incertain a. 
+-LY *,.] =UNCERTAINLY, in various senses. 

1530 Patscr. 66 Other sixe used of their auctours incer- 
taynly, sometyme as masculynes, sometyme as femynines. 
1572 Hutoet, To aunswere incertainely and ambiguouslye. 
1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. 65 The learners shall still goe in- 
certainly and fearefully. 1714 Scroccs Courts-leet (ed. 3) 
171 If the Verdict find the Matter incertainly. 

t+Ince'rtainty. Oés. [a. OF. incertaineté 
(1477 in Godef.; in Cotgr. 1611), f. zzcertain, after 
certaineté CERTAINTY.] = UNCERTAINTY, in various 
senses. 

1484 Caxton Curiall 6 To ryse & mounte fro certaynte 
to Incertaynte. 1579 FENToN Guicciard. 1. (1599) 28 Mens 
.. hopes full of suspicions and incertainties. ¢ 1600 SHAKs. 
Son, cvii, Incertenties now crowne them-selues assur’de. 
1684 B. Hate Pref. to Contempt. St. Mau (1699) p. iii, Here 
thou mayest see the incertainty of Mortal Life. 1792 T. Jer- 
FERSON IV rit, (1859) III. 330 There is great incertainty in 
the meaning of the term. 

Incertitude (insd3titi#d). fa. F. incertztu.le 
(14th c. in Hatz..Darm.), ad. L. type *zcertitido, 
f. in2- (IN- 3) + certi(itdo CERTITUDE. | 

1. Subjective uncertainty; the state or condition 

of not being certain or sure of something ; absence 
of assurance or confidence; doubt, hesitation. 
_ 601 Hottanp Pliny xvii. xxv. 586 The cause of this 
incertitude and difficultie {as to the heginning of Spring], 
is partly the convexitie of the cope of heaven, and partly 
the diverse climates observed in the globe of the earth. 
a 1631 Dosse in Select. (1840) 207 The fearful man .. falls 
into labyrinths, of incertitudes, and impertinencies, and .. 
anxieties, and irresolutions. 1677 Gave Crt. Geutiles 1. 
158 For Scepticisme and incertitude isthe punishmentof such 
temeritie. 1756 Burxe Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1. 63 Thus 
we were hrought back to our old incertitude. 1833 Atison 
Europe v. § 63 (1849) I. 621 The king was distracted by the 
most cruel incertitude. 

2. Objective uncertainty; uncertain or insccure 

condition ; insecurity. 
_ 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 875 The incertitude and 
instabilitie of this life. 1692 Locke /oleration i. Wks. 1727 
II. 241 Let us grant ..that in this Incertitude of Things, 
the safest ..Way ..is to follow his Dictates. 180z Corry 
Mem, A, Berkeley 152 The incertitude of his reconciliation 
with Miss Vernon. 

3. Indistinctness of visible forms; obscurity. 

1883 Century Mag. XXV1. 822 Visit it. .towards the close 
of day, when the gray incertitude lies on the mighty city. 

Incessable (inse’sib’l), a2. Now rare or Obs. 
Also 6 -ceissabill, 7 -ceassable, ¢77072. -ceasible. 
[ad. L. zucessabil-ts, f. in- (In- 3) + *cessabilis, f. 
cessare to CEASE: cf. F. incessable (15th c. in 
Godef.). In 16-17th c. sometimes assimilated to 
ceasé.] Of unceasing character; ceaseless, incessant. 

1545 RAYNOLD Syrth MMankyude w. vi. (1634) 198 Incessahle 
sweating. 1560 Rottanp Crt. Venus iv. 492, 1 sall vphald 
his seruice Unceissabill. 1624 Heywoop Guaatk. 1x. 443 
His liver and heart is perpetually tyred on by a ravenous 
vulture, who still renewes his inceasible torments. 1627-77 
Fettuam Aesolves it. v. 168 The life of man is tbe Incess- 
able walk of tinie. 

Incessably (inse‘sibli), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly?.] 
Without cessation ; ceaselessly, incessantly. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ut. viii. (MS. Harl. 614) 
9 ne Also he meuep incessable [ed. 1495 -bly] for sich a loue 
failep neuer. 1502 Ord. Crysteu Men (W. de W. 1506) v. 
ili. 383 The lamentacyons, and the complayntes that they 
inake in sessybly. 1893 Proceed. Worl?s Cougr. Deaf 
(1894) 174 Onr deaf mute mimics continued incessably to 
give assault to these prejudices. 

Incessancy inse'sausi). [f.next: sce -ancy.] 
The quality of being incessant or unceasing; un- 
broken continuance. 

1615 CHAPMAN Odlyss. 1, 248 Whose white hones wasting 
ee with th’incessancy Of showers pour'd down upon 
them, 
his Prayers, Heaven's wrath was appeased, 1853 Lyncn 
Chr. Practicatness in Lett. to Scattered etc. 350 The in- 
cessancy and vastness of human lahour. 1883 Contemp. 
Rev. Sept. 457 The incessancy and minuteness of their 
bureaucratic study. 

Incessant (insesant), a. [prob. a. F. znces- 
sant (implied in ézcessamment, 1358 in Jtatz.- 
Darm.), ad. late L. ¢zcessdnt-em (implied in zn- 
cessinter), {. in- (IN-3) + cessant-em, pres. pple. 
of cessare to cease.] 

1. That does not cease; unceasing, ceaseless, 
continual, either in duration or repetition. 

1532 More Coufut. Tindale Wks. 362/1 These menne.. 
with their incessaunt searche fynde out false causes. 1590 
Suaxs. Com, Err. 1. i. 71 The incessant weepings of my 
wife. 1666 Drypen Aun. Mirab. cclxxviii, And now four 
days the sun had seen our woes; Four nights the moon 
beheld th’ incessant fire. 1726 Swirt Gudiiver 1. ii, An 
incessant noise like that of a water-mill. 1852 M. Arnotp 
Future vii, Cities will crowd to its edge In a blacker in- 
cessanter line. 1885 F. Temrce (edat. Relig. § Sc. v. 140 
‘The pivots of all the prophetical teaching are the incessant 
inculcation of justice and mercy. 

_ _b. transf. Of persons and things in reference to 
their action, 


| 


1665 R. B. Comm, 2 Tales 59 By the incessancy of | 


149 


1749 SMoLLeTT Regicide ut.iv, The rude flint Yields to 
the incessant drop. 1820 SHEtLey It’7tch Atl. |, The in- 
cessant hail with stony clash Ploughed up the waters. 1863 
Bricut Sf, Amer, 16 June, A few persons ., have been 
incessant in tbeir condemnation of the North. 

+2. Unending, endless, everlasting. Oés. 

1557 F. Seacer Sch. Vertue 845 in Babees Bk., Eternall 
blisse where incessaunt ioie continually is. 1561 Daus tr. 
Bullinger on A poe. (1573) 26 Which doctrine surely is in- 
cessant or perpetuall to the Church of Christ. 1564 But- 
LEYN Dial, agst. Pest. (1888) 135 To thee, ob heauenlie 
father, he incessaunte honour and glorie. 

3. quasi-adv, Without intermission or pause; un- 
ceasingly. 

1557 PHaerR -2neid vu. (1558)S iv, A swarme of hees beset 
the bows, Incessant thick with noise. 1703 Rowr U/yss. 1. 
i. 314 Do they not..call Incessant on his tardy Vengeance? 
1871 B. Taytor Faust (1875) 1. vi. 103 The world’s a ball 
Doth rise and fall And Roll incessant. 


Incessantly (inse'santli), a¢v. [f. prec. + 
-LY 7: cf. F. zucessamment, L. tnucessanter, both 
found earlier than the adj. on the type of which 
they are formed. ] 

1. In an incessant manner; w.thout cessation ; 
unceasingly,. 

14.. Lament, Mary Magd. \xxxv, Myne hert is wounded 
with thy charite, [t brenneth, it flameth incessauntly. 1481 
Caxton Godefroy ccix. 306 Thise turkes .. pourchaced in- 
cessantly alle the harme & euy! that they myght. 1534 
More Com/, agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1161/1 When Sainct Peter 
was in prieson..the whole churcbe without intermission 
prayed tncessantely for him. ¢2611 CHapman /¢rad xix. 
349 The frosty north wind blowes a cold thicke sleete .. 
flakes after flakes, incessantly descending. 1682 Norris 
Hieroctes 3 Vhey incessantly enjoy the divine felicity. 1712 
Bupcert Sfect. No. 404 ?6 Czlia’s Tongue runs inces- 
santly. 1776 Gipson Dect. & F. xii. 1. 330 He was inces- 
santly tormented by factions which he could not asswage. 
1889 Haucuton Phys. Geog. iv. 190 During which time 
heavy rain pours incessantly. 

+2. For ever; perpetually. Ods. 

1481 Caxton Jlyrr. 1.1. 5 Certainly god was to fore, and 
shal be incessantly after without ende & withoute begyn- 


nyng. p ; 
+3. Without pausing ; instantly; immediately. 

1472 Pluimpton Corr. (Camden) p. Ixxvii, The said Joan 
making like response incessantly to the said Sir William. 
2649 Lovetace Poets (1864) 41 My oathes..then with thee 
incessantly grew cold. 1700 Concreve Way of World v. 
viii, If I see him I fear [ shall turn to Stone, and petrifie 
incessantly. @1807 A. Aopison Charge to Fury \Cent.), 
I shall incessantly order him to he stripped of his gown. 

Ince‘ssantness. [f. INcessanT a. +-NEs3.] 
The quality or condition of being incessant. 

1727 in Baicev vol. 11. 1865 M. Arnotp Ess. Crit. v. 
(1875) 193 Because of this incessantness of his harking [he] 
cannot get listened to. 1890 Sfectator 22 Nov., The men 
and women .. will detest its sobriety, the incessantness of 
its officers’ admonitions. 

+ Ince’ssion. 0és. rare. 
‘pace, gait, or going ’ (Cotgr.), ad. L. zrcésszon-ent, 
n. of action from znzcédérve to go on, walk.] On- 
ward motion; progression, locomotion. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. P 197 The slow and necessary in- 
cession of mediocrity, 1658 Sir T, Browne Gard. Cyrus 
iii. 56 The incession or locall motion of animals. 1845 M. J. 


[a. obs. F. zcession 


Hicoins Ess. (1875) 215 Elegant young men unsurpassable 
in speed, endurance, and oiliness of incession {in dancing]. 
Incession, var. Insrss10n, Oés., a hip-bath. 
Incest (i'nsest). [ad. L. zncestus (a stem) or 
incestum (neuter of zncestus adj. impure, unchaste), 
from 77- (IN- 3) + castus chaste, pure. Cf. OF, 
mmceste (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), In sense 2, ad. 
L. ¢ncestus, F. znceste, an incestuous person. } 
1. The crime of sexual intercourse or cohabitation 
between persons related within the degrees within 
which marriage is prohibited ; sexual commerce of 
near kindred. 
a12a5 Ancr. R. 204 Incest .. is bitwhwe sibhe, vleshliche 
oder gostliche. a 1300 Cursor A/, 27942 Incest, bat es for 
to lij bi pat pi sibman has line bi, or if pou has don pat sin 
wit ani of bin aun kin. c¢ 1440 Yacob's Well (E. E. 'T. S.) 
162 Neyther may be weddyd to oberes kyn, in-to pe fyfte 
degre, ne medle wyth hem; for 3if pei don, it is incest. 
1548 Upatt Lrasm. Par. Luke iti. (R.), Thys holy man 
coulde not abide such incest and vnnaturalnesse of mariage 
in a king's house. 1603 SHAxs. J/eas. ie MM. ur. i. 139 
Is't not a kinde of Incest, to take life From thine owne 
sisters shame? 1840 Macautay £ss., Ranke (1851) (1. 137 
Its annals are black with treason, murder, and incest. 1 
Farrar Seekers 1, tii. (1875) 299 Hideous charges of can- 
nibalism and incest. 
b. Spiritual incest (in R. C. Ch.): (@) Marriage 
or sexual connexion between persons related by 
spiritual affinity, or with a person under a vow 
of chastity, ctc. (¢) The holding by the same person 
of two benefices, one of which depends on the col- 


lation of the other. 
@ 1225 {see 1}. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks, 361/1 
Mayster Martine Luther hymself..toke out of religion a 
spouse of Christ... liueth with her openly .. in shamefull 
incest and abhominable bycherye. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cy'el, 
s. v., Spiritual incest is understood of a.. beneficiary who 
.. holds two henefices, the one whereof depends on the col- 
lation of the other, Such a spiritual incest renders hoth 
.. henefices void. 
2. A person guilty of incest. Obs. rare. 
1484 Caxton Fables of Esop vi, iv, Thow arte an inceste 
& lechour, For thow knowest naturelly hoth thy moder and 
thy doughter. 


| 
| 


| 


INCH. 


3. Comb. 

1633 Forp ‘Tis Pity v. iv, When my young incest-monger 
comes. 

Incestancy. rare—'. 
INCEST. 

1602 Mippiteton Blurt, Master-Constable ui. i. 71 In- 
cestancy dwell on his rivell'd brow That weds for dirt. 

+ Incevstial, 2. Ods. rare. [irrey. f. Incest + 
-AL: cf. destial.] =INCESTUOUS. 

1581 Nuce Seneca’s Octavia 1. iv, And with incestiall love 
henummed quite His brother Germanicks daughter, /d¢d., 
To which unlucky incestiall brydall hed. 

Incestuous (inse’stiz as), a. Also 6-7 -teous, 
-tious. fad. L. zacestuds-us, f. incestu-s INCEST : 
see -OUS ; cf. F. srecesteezx, -euse (13th c. inGodef.).] 

1, Guilty of incest. 

1552 Asp. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 10 Incesteous personis. 
aiggz H. Smitn Ike. (1867) II. 368 Caius Caligula, that 
wicked and incestuous emperor. 1651 C. Cartwricut Cert. 
Reiig. 1. 99 Whe {Romish} Church reputed those, who mar- 
ried together after their vowes, not only for adulterers, but 
also for incestuous persons. 1746 Cottins Odes, Fear 38 
Wrapt in thy cloudy veil, th’ incestuous Queen Sigh'd the 
sad call her son and husband heard. 1855 Mirman Lat. 
Chr, ww. vi. (1864) II, 329 The sway of an incestuous female 
Martina. 

fg. 1sgrSyLVESTER Du Bartast. ili. 520 You City-Vipers, 
that (incestious) joyn Use upon use, begetting Coyn of 
Coyn ! 

+ b. Loosely or more vaguely: Adulterous. Ods. 

1632 Heywoop 1s¢ Pt. [ron Age ut. Wks. 1874 II. 291, 
I would not for the world, Priam should send Incestious 
Hellen backe on tearmes of peace. 168: Corvit Ji Tigs 
Supplic. (1751) 30. 

2. Of the nature of or involving incest. 

153z More Confit. Tindale Wks. 394/2 These shameles 
heretykes live in open shamefull incestuous lechery, and 
call it matrimonie. ¢ 1555 Harpsriecp Divorce Hen. V/11 
(Camden) 238 [ncestuous copulation should not once he ac- 
counted under the name of marriage. 1581 Marpeck Bk. 
of Notes 486 He openlie condemned the incestious Matri- 
monie of Herode with Herodias. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's 
Argeuisv. xix. 399 The feare of the mention of such an in- 
cestuous marriage. 1766 Warsurton Ded. to Freethinkers 
Postscr., Wks. 1811 1. 182 Virtuous love, not adulterous or 
incestuous, 1838 THirtwat. Greece xiii. 1.177 He had 
even trampled on the laws of Persia hy an incestuous union 
with his sisters, 1879 Green ead, Eng. Hist, vii. 33 As 
the new Queen was Eadwig’s kinswoman, the religious 
opinion of the day regarded his marriage as incestuous, 

tb. fig. Applied to other crimes committed 


between persons nearly akin. Oés. 

1744 ArmsTRONG Preserv. Health i. 536 (Seager) Her 
legions in incestuous murder {i.e. civil war} mix’d. 

+3. Begotten of incest. Ods. 

1588 ALLEN Adon. (1842) 11 An incestuous bastard, be- 
gotten and borne in sinne, of an infamous curtesan. 1621 
G. Sanpys Ovid's Met. x. (1626) 206 Th'incesteous infant, 
now at perfect groth Within the tree; indeuors to get 
forth. 


Ince‘stuously, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly*.] In 
an incestuous manner; in the way of incest. 

1549 CoverDaLe, etc, Zvasin. Par. 1 Cor. vii. (R.), Theyr 
children, as borne incestuously and hy vnlawfull meanes. 
1655 Fucrer CAé. /fist. u.v. § 27 An Lnglish Count who 
lived incestuously with his own Kinswoman. a1700 Dry- 
DEN (J.), Macareus and Canace, son and daughter to Holus 
.-loved each other incestuously. 


Ince‘stuousness. [fas prec.+-NESS.] In- 
cestuous quality or character. 

1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. Addit. iii. (R.), The knowledge 
of the horrible incestuousness of this match. 


Inch (inf), sb.1 Forms: t ynce, ince, 3 unche, 
4-6 ench(e, ynche, 4-7 ynch, 5-6inche,6unch, 
Sc. insch, 4- inch. [OE. yace:—*unkja, a. L. 
uncta twelfth part, inch (cf. OUNCE). A word of 
earlyadoption, not in the other Teutonic languages. ] 

1. A measure of length, the twelfth part of a toot. 
Hence, a measure of surface and of solidity (expli- 
citly square or superficial, cubic or solid inch) equal 
to the content respectively of a square or cube the 


sides of which are of this length. 

c1000 Laws of Ai thelbert c. 67 zife ofer ynce, scilling ; zt 
twam yncum, twezen. croco Laws of cE lfred c. 45 Wund 
inces lang. cx1ooo in Saf. & Sat. (Kemble) 180 He [Adam] 
wees vi and cx ynca lang. ¢1205 Lay. 23970 He wunde 
afeng feouwer unchene long. ¢1300 Havelok 1034 An 
inch or more. c¢ 1380 Sir Ferunth. 3302 Per ne wantep no3t 
enches foure. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. &. xix. cxxix. 
(1495) 937 An ynche is leste parti of mesures of feldes. 
c1440 Facob's Well (E. E. 1.S.) 128 pis is .v. inche thycke. 
¢1500 Melusiue xix, 104 Whiche at his birth brought in 
hys mouthe a grete & long toth, that apyered without an 
ench long & more. 1§59 W. Cuni:ncHamM Cosmtogr. Glasse 
56 In .. measures, we do go from a barly corne, to a finger 
breadth: from a finger breadth, to an unch: from an unch, 
to an hand breadth. 1588 Suaxs, Z. L. L. v. il. 193 The 
Princesse bids you tell, How many inches doth fill vp one 
mile? 1760 Phil. Trans. LI. 784, 9 London inches are 
equal to 8-447 Paris inches and decimals. 1824 R. Stuart 
Hist. Steam Engine 200 A column of water equal to ten 
pounds on the [square] inch. 1837 WHEwELL //2st, Induct. 
Se. (1857) I. 163 Each inch being the thickness of six grains 
of harley. A/od. The gill contains 8-665 cubic inches. The 
pint contains 4 gills or 34-660 inches. . 

b. As the unit of measurement of rainfall: That 


quantity of water which would cover a surface to 
the depth of an inch; equivalent to 3630 cubic feet 


on an acre, or about 4% gallons on every square yard. 
2845 Stocourter Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 264 The 


[irreg. formation.] ? = 


INCH. 


rains set in fairly at the heginning of June .. Two inches in 
the twenty-four hours often fall; sometimes three. 1896 
G. J. Symons Brit. Rainfall 20 On the western slope of 
Sca Fell, between it and Wastwater .. mean fall about 

o inches, 1896 IVhrtaker’'s Almanack 53 An ‘Inch of 

ain’ means a gallon of water spread over a surface of 
nearly two square feel, or 3630 cubic feet=100 tons upon 
an acre. 

ce. As the unit of mcasurement of atmospheric 
or other pressure : That amount of pressure which 
balances the weight of a column of mercury, an 
inch high, in the mercurial barometer. 

(1727-4: Cuamuers Cycl. s. v. Barometer, On the top of 
Snowdon-hill .. Dr. Halley found the mercury lower by 
three inches eight tenths than at the foot thereof. 1835 
Penny Cycl. 11. 37/1 The mean height of tbe barometer in 
London 1s slated at 29:88 inches.] 1873 Rare Phys. Chem. 
134 Oil, to which a few drops of bile have been added, 
passes readily through animal membranes under the slight 
pressure of 0-068 to 0-132 inches of mercury. 1896 HArt- 
aker's Almanack 602 tmospherical pressure was least, 
28 6 inches, on the 14th (Nov. 1894]; greatest, 30-6, on the 
3oth. 

da. Asaunit of measurement of the flow of water 
(esp. in mining, whence specifically called mzner's 
inch): That amount of water that will pass in 24 
honrs through an opening of 1 square inch under 
a constant pressure of 6 inches. 

1858 Laroxer //and-bk. Nat. Phil, Hydrost., ec. 238 
The rate of discharge from the orifice is called the inch of 
water, and is the hydraulic unit by which the discharge 
from pumps is expressed. 1877 RavmMonn Sfatest. Alincs 
& lining go note, One 24-hour miners’ inch is equivalent 
to 2,230 cubic feet of water. Jit. 95 Water at that time 
cost 75 cents an inch. 1882 Nef. to Ho. Repr. Prec Act. 
U.S. 646 The nearest even figure, is 17,000 gallons in 
twenty-four hours, and, in the absence of any legal deter- 
inination, this may be regarded as the approximately correct 
equivaleni of a miner’s inch of water. 

2. fransf. and fig. A very small measure, distance, 
amount, or degree; the least amount or part (of 
space, timc, material or immiaterial things) ; a very 
little; a ‘bit’. 

a13590 Birth of Jesus 40 in Morsimann Altengl. Leg. 
(1875 66 Pe lyme hem Po3te Jonge Inou3, ech vnche hem 
pou3te a sponne. ¢1400 Kom. Kose 5101 tn thou art not 
an inch the nerre. 1682 Bestrey J/on. Matrones ui. 360 
Neither will 1 suffer iny selfe ..to depart one ynch from 
thy holie commandments. 1594 Kyo Sf. 7 rag. 1v. in Hazl. 
Dodsley NV. 114 There is not left in him one inch of man. 
1900 S. Ltr. Fryhke's Voy. FE, fnd. 76 Vho' thousands of tneir 


Men dropt, they would nol give ground an Inch. 1726 
G. Roserts 4 Vrs. Voy, 30, I will drub you, you Dog, 
within an Inch of your Life, and that Inch too. 1781 


Cowrer Let. 4Oct., Wks. (1876) 85 That 1 may avail myse f 
of every inch of time. 1839 Dickens Vick. .Vick. xiii, Vl 
flog you within an inch of your life, and spare you thar. 
1894 11. Nisset Bush Girls Rom. 156 He could not see an 
inch before him. 
b. Applied to material things: + (@) A small 
picce or fragment; (4) A person of small stature. 
1573 Satir. Poems Reform. xxxix. 94 Thocht the wallis 
wes wycht, jit dowbell battrie brak thame al in inschis. 
1884 Brack Jud. Shaks. iv, You imp, you inch, you elfin 
queen, you! 
3. Phrases. ta. Atan tnch. at inches: close at 
hand; ready) at any instant ; in immediate readi- 


ness. Obs. 

1547-64 Bautpwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) vi. ii, Vpon this 
wicked rabble .. crafty concupiscence waiteth as a seruant 
at inches. 1§83 Ricu Phylotns & Emelia (1835) 18 Atten- 
daunt vpon her, and readie at an ynche to prouide her of 
any thing. 1585 J. Hooxer Grradd. /rel. in Holinshed \1. 
1441 In such a readinesse to be at inches with them. 1618 
Frercuer Loyal Subj. wv. ii, Le wait ye at an inch. 

b. By inches, inch by inch: by small degrees, 
by little and little, very gradually, bit by bit. 

1607 Suaxs. Cor. v. iv. 42 All swearing .. They'l giue him 
death by inches. 1652 Cottincrs Cavea! for Prof. i. (1653) 
B iij, They were forced to .. reforme by inches. 1700 Con- 
GREVE Way of World iv. xii, No, don't kill him at once .. 
starve hin gradually, inch by inch. 1719 F. Hare CA, 
Authority Vind. 27 Yo dispule the ground inch by inch. 
1833 Maravat P. Simple xxix, Wasting away, and dying, 
as they say, hy inches. 1869 B. Witperrorce Sk, Lives 
Domin. Alissionaries Fapan 195 All these four martyrs 
expired by inches, after a series of torments. 

ce. Every inch: every bit, every whit; altogether, 
entirely, in every respect. 

01420 S. Etheldred 720 in Horstm. Aldtengl. Leg. (1881) 
298 Pat ston was well ygraue .. eueryche a neynche. 1520 
Cazton's Chron. Eng. i. 246/1 This man was cursed 
every ynche. 1605 SHaxs. Lear iv. vi 109, 1, euery inch 
a King. 1684 Winstantey Rich. J//, Life Shakspere, 
A man of Arms, every inch of him. 1749 Fietpixc Jom 
Fones vu. vii, 1 tremble every inch of me. 1809-10 Cote- 
RIDGE Friend (1837) II]. 28) Lord Nelson was an admiral, 
every inch of him, 1893 Ear: Dunmore Pamirs II. 336 
His. .companion.. looks a soldier, every inch of him. 

d. /nches = stature; of inches, of (considerable) 
height, tall. Of one’s rnches: in respect of one’s 
height or stature. 

1606 SHaks, Ant. & Cl.1. iii. go, 1 would I had thy inches. 
1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 1. 73 A notable 
fellow of his inches, and metal tothe back. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. 11852) IL. 629 Beware of servants instilling the 
prodigious importance of master or miss beyond all others 
of their inches. 1809 Marin Gi/ Blas v.i. P18 Pedro was 
what we call a tall fellow of his inches. 1885 Graphic 
28 Feb. 214/2 In order to make the most of her inches she 
had acquired the habit of holding her head thrown hack. 

e. By inch of candle: see CANDLE 56.5.d. Give 


him an inch and hell take an ell: see Ett} 1 b. 


| 
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1546 J. Hevwoop /’vov. (1867) 78 Whan I gaue you an 
ynche, ye tooke an ell. 1640 Howett Dodena’s Gr. 8 
For soveraignty where she gets an inch, stickes not some- 
times to stretch it to an ell. 1844 Dickens J/art. Chu. 
(Househ. ed ) 311,1 Give John an inch in thal way, and he 
was sure to take several ells. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as inch-allotment, -diet; 
inch-deep, -high, -long, -thick, -wvide adjs. 

1621 Suaxs, Hint, 7.1, ii. 186 Gone already Ynch-thick, 
knee-deepe. 1655 Movuret & Denner /fealth's Improv. 
(1746 72 An exquisite thin Diet (called of Joberius .. the 
Inch-diet, wherein we eat by Drams, and drink by Spoon- 
fuls), 1682 Creecu tr. Lucrefins 1683) 1. 115 I.ittle 
Puddles..Tho scarce Inch-deep. 1742 Younc A‘. TA. us. 
360 L.ife's little silage is a small eminence, Inch-high the 
graveahove. 1876 LoweLe Among my Bks, Ser. u. Spenser 
189 Futile gossip and inch-long politics. 1884 Browsixe 
Ferishtah, A Bean-stripe 218 Aphis that 1 am, How leave 
my inch-allotment? 1899 J esto. Gaz. 11 May 4’2 Strings 
.. of inch-wide black velvet. ; 

b. atirié. Containing an inch in any dimension ; 
of the length, thickness, ctc. of an inch; as zach- 
board board an inch thick), rch-line, etc. ; of the 
focal length of one inch, as t2ch object-glass. 

2646 Sir 1. Browne /'seud, Ff. vit. aviil. 383 A candle 
out of a Musket will pierce through an inch board. 1683 
Kessert tr. Erasm, on Folly 93 lo see through an Inch- 
board. 1836 Marravat AMéidsh. Easy (1863) 165 He asked 
Captain Hogg to bring on shore some inch line. 1837 
Gorixne & Pritcuarn Sficregr. 179 Suppose we have an 
inch triple achromatic object-glass. 1858 Siwmonts Mict., 
/uch-stuff, deal plank sawn to the thickness of an inch. 

ec. attrib, with prefixed numeral (fiwo-tnch, six- 
tnch, ete.) » Of the length, diameter, ctc. of (Go 
many) inches. 

1559 in Boys Sandwich (1792) 739, xl m. of iii ynche 
plancke for the said jutties. 1698 Dawrirr Jay. 282 Con- 
demned_ . 10 have three blows from each man in the ship. 
with a two-inch and a half rope on his bare back. 1798 
Netson Let. lo Nepean 7 Aug in A. Duncan £1/e (1806) 91, 
I have .. brought off the two thirteen inch mortars, 1825 
Nicuo.son i tae Afechante 676 Vhree or four thicknesses 
of one and a half inch-deal. 1879 Darly News 12 Aug. 5 3 
Fourteen of the Bacchante guns are seven-inch weapons. 

d. Special Combs. : inch-bones sé. p7., frag- 
ments of bone used as manure (distinguished from 
bone-dust: cf. c ; inech-measure, -rule, -tape, a 
measuring rule or tape divided into inches; inch- 
pound (Dynamics , the work done in raising a 
pound weight vertically through an inch (cf. Foot- 
POUND); inch-worm, a name fora georneter cater- 
pillar, also called /oofer or measuring-worm. 

1846 J. Baxter iby. Pract. cigric. (ed. 4) I. 353 The 
smaller bone-dust is ground the more effective il is as a 
inanure .on the other hand large or drilled or *inch-bones, 
as they are called, remain longer in the soil undecomposed, 
but produce less immediate effect. On these accounts bone- 
dust is the more valuable manure for turnips, and inch- 
bones for wheat. 1851 Mayvuew Lond. Labour 1. 377 
(Hoppe) They all sell thimbles, needles, *inch-measures, 
bodkins, elec. 1896 I esto. Gaz. 9 Nov. 3/2 (He) measures 
the force of the 1lemptalion with an “inch-rule. 1884 ° nwa 
Lyatt’ Hie Two xxx, (She} has gone to fetch an “inch 
tape. 

Inch inf), 53.2. Also 5 ynche, 6 Sc, insche. 
[a. Gael. rats (inif’, genit. ?rase (nfe) island, 
land bya river.) A small island. (Frequent in the 
names of small islands belonging to Scotland. ) 

¢1425 Wystous Cron. Prol., 1 wes..made priowre Of 
the ynche wyth-in Loch-lewyne. ¢1470 Henry Wallace 
1x. 1147 Bot in Lochlewyn thair lay a cumpane, Apon that 
inch. 1596 Datrywece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, 1. 24 In the 
Sey selfe ar mony Iles and Inches nocht few, as the Mai, 
the Basse, the ile of §. Colme. 1605 Suaks. Afacb. 1. ii. 61 
Till he disbursed, at St. Colmes ynch, Ten thousand Dollars 
to our generall vse. 1793 Sfatist. Acc. Scotl. VIN. 597 
There are some beautiful islands which are called /uches. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. vi. xxiii, To inch and rock the 
sea-mews fly. if 

b. Applied locally to a meadow by a river fas 
the Inches of Perth); also, to a piece of rising 


ground in the midst of a plain. 

1799 J. Ronertson Agric. Perth 476 Such parts of the 
Carse (of Gowrie}, as are elevated above the common level 
of the country are called /xches (which word signifies 
islands). 1863 Lyert Axtig. Afan iii. (ed. 3) 54 The Celtic 
name of Inch being attached to many hillocks, which rise 
above the general level of the alluvial plains. 


Inch ‘inf’, v. [f. Inc sd.1) 
1. intr. To move, advance, or retreat, by inches 


or small degrees. 

1599 Sanpys Europz Spec. (1632) 213 And if he ilch and 
inch forward one way for an ell, hee loosetb an other. 1697 
Drvvesx 4ineid 1x. 1065 Now Turnus doubts, and .. with 
slow paces measures back the field, And inches to the walls. 
1812 W. Texnast Auster F. wm, xiv, Inching along in 
molion retrograde. 1881 Amer. Grocer 22 July, Boys who 
did not play fair .. would keep reaching over the line in 
order to get nearer the marhles in the ring and have a better 
chance to knock them out. This was called ‘inching’, and 
‘fen inchings’ was the warning against such unfair play. 
1888 Chicago Advance 29 Nov., Meunwhile, the celebrated 
case, possibly, will be inching along toward some final 
decision. 

2. trans. To drive by inches or small degrees. 

1667 DryvEN A/aiden Queen 1u.i, And so inch him and 
shove him out of the world. 1692 — Cleomenes u. ii. (R.), 
He gets too far into the souldier's grace; And inches out 
my master. 


1868 Browsinc Ring §& Bk. ut. 617 Like so 


much cold steel inched through bis hreast-hlade. 1895 Outing — 


\U. S$.) Oct. 10/2 The children .. inched their chairs closer 
and insisted there was not room for her hel ween them. 


INCHER. 


3. To measure or compute the number of inches in. 

1673 SHADWELL Epsom Hells, E’er a horse in your Stable, 
weigh him and inch him. 1690 H. Cloccesuatt] 4 rt /’ract, 
Measuring (title-p.), Gauging and Inching of Tuns. 1718 
Sreece Fisk-Pool 171 The FistrPool sloop being inched 
accurding to common gauging. 

4. Inch out: a. To cke out by inches or small 
amounts. 

_ 1620 1. V. tr. P. du Mlonlin'’s Serm, Rom. & 16. 2 He hath 
inched out the skin of the Lion with that of the Foxe, 
adding craft tocrueltie. 1622 Maspetr. Aleman's Guzman 
@Alf. 1. 263 When I could not inch it out any further..1 
found my selfe then in that strait, thal [eic.]. 1652-62 Hey- 
tin Cosmogr. 1 (1682) 206 The Women cutting off their Hair 
to inch out their Tackle. 1654 E. Jonson IWVond,-wrkg. 
Prov, 173 Corn incht out with Chesnuts and bitter Acorns. 
1679 Mas. Beun Feignu'd Curtizan in. i, Cou'd you not.. 
throw in a little Love and Constancy, to inch out that want 
of Honesty of yours? 1878 Browninc /'oets Croisic 127 
‘There stands Paul erect, Inched out his ultermost. 

+b. To deal out inch by inch, hence, by smatl 
amounts or sparingly. Oés. 
_ 1636 Hensnaw //ore Suce. 300 God .. doth not requite 
it with a little, or inch out Ilis blessings @ 1666 Iip. Hace 
Kem, Wks, (1640) 267 In the inching out of the possibilities 
of our assurance by nice distinctions. 

5. To divide or graduate into inches; to mark 
with lines an inch apart. 

Inchafe, Inchain, Inchair: sce Ex-. 

Incha'mber, v. rave—°. [f. IN-2 + CHAMBER. } 
trans. To lodge in or as in a chambcr. 

1611 Fiorio, /ucamerare,to chamber, to inchamber. 1621 
Cotcr , Fuchamébré, inchambred; lodged as in a chamber, 

+Incha‘nge, v7. Ols. rare, [f. In-l or? + 
CHANGE v., alter L. tamittare.) trans. To pro- 
dnee change in; to change, alter. 

1382 Wrycuir 30d xiv. 20 Thou shalt inchaungen his face, 
and thou shalt senden hym out. 1 Cor, xv. 51 Alle we 
schulen ryse ajzen, but not alle we schulen be inchaungid. 

+ Incha‘ngeable, a. Obs. rare. [IN-3.) Not 
changeable; unchangeable, immutable. So In- 
changeabi lity, unchangcableness. 

1583 Gotpinc Calin on Dent, clxix. 1057 The calling of 
God... is wilhout repentaunce, and inchaungeable. 1654 
tr. Sendery’s Curia Fol. 116 As for the wod of a King, it 
ouzht to be inchangeable. 1773 Krsaick Akel. Gram. vi. 

od.), Almost all our English writers, — possessed with 
this inchangeability of accent and quanlity, tell us, that 
all accented syllables are long. 

Inchant, inchanter, ctc.: sce ENCHANT, ctc. 

Incharge: sec ENCHARGE. 

+Incha‘ritable, a. Ods. [Ix-3.] Not charit- 
able; uncharitable. licnce + Incha‘ritableness, 
uncharitableness, + Incharitably adv. 

1496 Act 12 Hen. Vil, c. 6 Their incharitable and inor- 
dine Covetise. 1610 Suaks. Temp. 1. 1. 44 You bawling, 
blasphemous incharitable Dog. 1670 Pens ruth Wescued 
Jr. fnpost. 5 The second discovery. is not less Incharitable, 
then the first was Proud and Impudent. 1679 — Addr. 
Prot. u. 63 The Debate .. fill'd this Kingdom with Inchan- 
tableness and Division. 

+Incha‘rity. Obs. [f. Ix-3 + Cuariry: cf. 
prec.) Want ol charity; uncharitableness. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. 1. Prose Addit. (1612) 340 Least 
mine incharitie proue lesse pardonable than his Iniune. 1602 
fbid. 1x. iii. 237 Avarice. Incharilie and Pride. 1670 Pens 
Case Lib, Conse. 36 Itis high Incharity 10 proceed so severely 
upon meer Suppositions. 1679 — Addr. Prot. 1. go Great 
musi their Incharity and Presumption be, who (etc. }. 

Incharm, Inchase: see ENcHakM, Excnasev.2 

+Inchaste, a. Obs. rare. [f. In-3+CHaSEa.: 
cf. L. ancastus.] Unchaste. 

1599 Peeve Dawid & Bethsabe Wks. (Rtldg.) 4762 His in- 
chaste and lustful fire. 

+Incha:stity. O¢s. [f. In-3+CuHastity: cf. 
L. éncastitas.) Want of chastity; unchastity. 

1586 Mar.owe 1st Pt. Taimburi. v. ii, All blot of foul in- 
chastity, 1613 Heywoop Brazen Age iv. Wks. 1874 111. 230 
What will Diana Say when shee heares of our inchastity ? 
1671 H. M. tr. Eras. Colloguies Aiijh, To keep them 
from the temptation of inchastity. 

Inchaunt, etc.: see ENCHANT, etc. 

Inchear, variant of ENCHEER, v. 

Inched inft), a. Also 7 incht. 
or v. + -ED.) 

1. In combination, with numeral, etc. prefixed : 
Containing (so many) inches in length or other 
dimension. (With quot. 1894 cf. Inch sé.! 3 d.) 

1605 SHaxs. Lear. iv. 57 To ride on. Bay trotling Horse, 
ouer foure incht Bridges. 1651-7 T. Barker Art of Angling 
(1820) 28 The two inched hook is beiter. 1894 Du Mavrier 
Trilby I. 175 Any young squire, well-inched and well- 
acred, and well-whiskered. i, 

2. Divided into or graduated in inches. 

Incheer, variant of ENCHEER v. 

Incher (info1). [f. INcH s6.1+-zR1.] In com- 
bination, with numeral prefixed, applied to some- 
thing of so many inches in length, diameter, etc. 

1885 Cyel. Tour. Club Gaz. Sept. 289/1 A tricycle of ab- 
normal growth—a 96-incher. 1898 Kiptine in Mesto. Gaz. 
o Nov. 9/2 Firing .. witb six-inchers, twelve-pounders, and 
Maxims all turned loose together. 

+Inche'son, inche‘ssoun, var. of ENCHEASON. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 343 Pe incheson of bis charme. 

Inchest, variant of ENCHEST v. 

+ Inche‘te, -er, obs. var. of ENCHEAT, -EB. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 195/2 To Inchete, Jiscare. Ibid. An 
Incheter, fiscator, fiscartus. 
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INCHILD. 


+Inchi‘ld, v. Obs. rare. [f. In-2 + Cuip.] 
trans. To introduce as a child, to affiliate. 

1611 Frorio, /ufigdinolare, to inchilde. 

Inchmeal \infimél), adv. 5d.) [f. Ixcu sb.1 4+ 
“MEAL, ME. -mele, OE. -mwxlum.] By inches; inch 
by inch; by small portions, little by little. 

1548 Coorer Elyot's Dict., Vuciatim, ynche by ynche, 
ynche meale. 1579 J. Jones Preserve. Bodie & Soule i. 
xxxi. 63 Some dyed Inch-mele, some were Famished, some 
Starued. 1583 Foxe A. § M. 2066/1 Thou shalt bee racked 
inchmeale. a@1734 Nortu L£xam, 1, iv. § 108 (1740) 286 
As Towns are Aes Inch-meal. 1792 Hoxtcrort Koad to 
Ruin ivy. iii, | would indeed starve inchmeal, rather than 
he should marry her! 1813 Mar. Epcewortu Patron. 
(1833) II. xxviii. 187 People..will stand to be cut to pieces 
inchmeal, rather than submit to a conqueror. 

b. Also with éy (giving the force of the lost 
inflexion). 

1530 Patscr. 833/1 By ynche meale, menuement, or far 
poulcées. 549 linet tr. Erasm. on Folly Liijb, They 
take upon theim to measure the sonne. .as it were by ynche- 
nieale. 1610 SHaks. 7emf, u. il. 3 All the infections that 
the Sunne suckes vp From Bogs, Fens, Flats, on Prosper 
fall, and make him By ynch-mealea disease. a@ 1691 FLAVEL 
Sea-Deliv. (1754) 167 To lengthen our miserable lives a few 
hours, to die, as it were, by inch-meal. 1893 Nationad 
Observer 18 Feb. 329/1 ‘The ground must be fought by inch- 
meal. 

Inchoacy ‘inkoasi). rare. [f. INCHOATE a.: 
sec -acy.] The state of being inchoate; inci- 

iency. 

1871 R. HH. Hutton Ess , Clough (1880) I]. 247 A picture 
of inchoacy I admit. 

Inchoant (inko,int), @ rare. fad. L. cv- 
choint-em, pres. pple. of tzchodre: see next.) Te- 
ginning, incipient, in an initial stage. 

@ 1876 M. Cotuins 7h. i Garden (1880) II. 275 The pro- 
jector of an inchoant and rather incoherent periodical. 

Inchoate (inko,t),@.(sb.) [ad. L. tuchodt-us 
(more correctly zxcohatus), pa. pple. of tnchodre 
(more correctly zzcohdre) to begin.] Just begun, 
incipient; in an initial or early stage; hence 
elementary, imperfect, undeveloped, immaturc. 

1534 WHITINTON Tud/yes Offices ut. (1540) 117 No paynter 
. shoulde fynysshe that parte of Venus which inchoat [and] 

begon, Apelles left of imperfyte. 1581 E. Campion in Confer. 
i. (1584) Hiv, It was a Church mchoate, beginning, not 
porer. @1626 Be, Anprewes Ser. (1856) 1. 109 [is 

eavenly grace, which is glory inchoate, He imparteth to 
His Saints. @1gx1 Ken //yinns Festiv, Poet. Wks. 1721 I 
409 You are in happy State; Our Bliss is only Inchoate. 
1765 Beackstone Comm. I. xv. 436 If a boy under fourteen, 
or a girl under twelve years of age, marries, this marriage is 
only inchoate and imperfect. 1821 Syp, Smitu HAs. (1859) 
I. 326/1 Many inchoate acts are innocent, the consumma- 
tion of which is a capital offence. 1874 fl. R. ReyNoips 
John Bafpt. viii. 473 Vhe position I have ventured to main- 
tain..as to the inchoate, imperfect, and transitional work of 
John, 1888 Lurcon Lives 12 Gd. Aen I, 1. 181 All was as 
yet in an inchoate state. 

b. as 56. A beginning, rudiment. rare. 

1845 R. W. Hamitton Pop, Educ. vi. (1846) 135 The 
drudgery of teaching and learning the barest inchoates of 
knowledge. 

Inchoate (inkoe't’, v. [f. ppl. stem of L. zv- 
choare (prop. incohare) to begin: sce prec.] 

l. ¢rans. ‘Yo begin, commence, initiate, take the 
first steps in, 
a1612 Donne Bia@avaros (1644) 182 This growth (Inchoated, 
increased, grown great, and perfected). 1647 H. Morr. Song 
of Soul Notes 150/2 The great soul of the World does 
at least inchoate, and rudely delineate the fabrick of our 
body at first. 1746-7 Alct 20 Geo, ¢/, c. 43 § 28 That royal 
burgh .. which shall lie nearest to the place where such 
poynding was inchoated. 1868 Browninc Ning § Bk. 1. 
1155 How he..Conceives and inchoates the argument. 

b, To cause to begin, originate, bring about. 
1654 Warren Undbelievers 236 Any moral. .inchoating our 
ustification. 31802 Pacey Nat. Theol, xxiii. (1819) 390 To 

inchoate the formation of an eye. 1845 STocqueer //and- 
bh, Brit. India (1854) 113 Nor will it inchoate their ruin to 
expend a few rupees more than an accurate calculation of 
comforts might allow. 

2. intr. To commence, make a beginning. 

1654 Vitvain Zfit, Ess. vu. 75 At the Worlds origin this 
Book inchoats, 1767 A. Camppect Lexiph. (1774) 7,1 shall 
inchoate with one of its most delicious morsels of eloquence. 

Inchoated (itnkocitéd), pA/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED1,] Begun, commenced ; just begun, incipient, 
inchoate. 

a 1631 Donne Ser. Ixiii. 633 ‘The torment is an inchoa- 
tive liell, so is the Person, ‘The Wicked here, an inchoated 
Devill. 1651 C. Cartwricut Cert. Aelig. 1.205 This righte- 
ousnesse of ours is but inchoated and imperfect. 1762 
Kames £den., Crit. ii. § 6 (1833) 80 An inchoated gratifica- 
tion of the prevailing passion. 18260. Rev. XXXIII. 298 
‘There is a fine gradation between the inchoated conception 
and the completed purpose. 

Inchoately (inko,tli), adv. [f. IxcHoare a. 
+-LY*.] In an inchoate manner or degree ; inci- 
piently. 

1626 Scrater 24. 2 Thess. (1629) 52 Such as. .are purged, 
though but inchoately, from all filthinesse of Aesh and Spirit. 
1675 O. Wacker, etc. Par. Hebrews 18 Here inchoately .. 
hereafter absolutely. 1837 J. H. Newman Leff. (1891) II. 
235 Confirmation seals in their fulness .. those sanctifying 
gifts .. which are given inchoately, in Baptism. 

Inchoateness (inko,cinés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] ‘The state or quality of being inchoate. 

1845 J. H. Newman £ss. Dezielopu. 100 Defect or in- 
choateness in its doctrines. 1893 Faireairn Chris? Jfod. 
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Theol. 1. 1, i. 30 It was their very differences and inchoate- 
nesses that made it necessary for her to speak, 

Inchoation (inko,zi-fan). Also 7 incohation, 
{ad. late L. sxchoatién-em: (prop. incohation-em) 
(Augustine), n. of action from ¢xchodre (incohdre) 
to begin.] Beginning, commencement; origina- 
tion ; initial or early stage. 

1530 Patscr. 403 Whan the tenses of ye vas is joyned to 
an infynityve, he dothe betoken inchoacion. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pot. v.\vii. § 6 But the inchoation of those graces, the 
consummation whereof dependeth on mysteries ensuing. 
1652 1. WHitFietp Doctr, Armin. 88 The life of Grace is 
an inchoation of the life of glory. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Vad, 
(1852) I. 215 An inchoation of virtue, or, as we may call it, 
the embryo or seedling not yet arrived to perfection. 1885 
Sir H. Tavror Autodiog. 1. xiv. 226 The members were to 
be, at the inchoation of the bodies, named by the Crown. 

+b. pf First steps, beginnings. Cds. 

@ 1619 Foruersy A theom. it, viii. § 3 (1622) 284 The pre- 
paratiues vnto it: or rather indeed the inchoations of it. 
1660 H. More Alyst. Godd. vii. v. 378 Having..some more 
weak inchoations of the life of Righteousness. 

+e. The initial elementolf a word; a prefix. Ods. 

a 1661 Futter Worthies, Cornwall 1. (1662) 197 By Tre, 
Pol, and Pen,—You shall know the Cornishmen: .. Some 
adde to these a fourth inchoation, viz. Car (which I guess 
to signify a rock), 

Inchoative (inkdu-ativ, inkoye'tiv), a. and 5d. 
{ad. L. énchodliv-us (prop. tncohaliv-us), f. ppl. 
stem of ‘xchoare, incohare to begin: sce INCHOATE 
v. and -1VE.] 

A. aaj. 1. Thatis in an initial or incipient stage ; 
rudimentary, inchoate; belonging to or of the 
nature of a beginning or commencement, initial. 

a 1631 [see INcHoaATED]. 1633 T. Apams £.xf. 2 Pefer 
iii. 1 This pureness is cither imputative..Or inchoative, in- 
herent pureness. 1662 J. Cuanpier Van //elmont's Oriat. 
32 That the stable Ferments of places, should be as it were, 
the chief universal, simple, and incloative or beginning 

SJeginnings of Seeds. a 1703 Burkitt On N. 7, Gal. v. 24 
We must not understand this of a total, plenery, and final 
crucifixion, but inchoative only. 1865 Cartyte Fredk. Gt, 
XX1, V. (1872) X. 45 ‘Vhe solution of the Polish Business is 
still in its inchoative stages. ; ee. 

2. Gram. Of verbs: Denoting the beginning of 
an action; inceptive. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 450 Those particular ‘l’ermina- 
tions which signifie a Verb to be Inchoative, Frequentative, 
Diminutive, are not without many exceptions. 175: Harris 
Hermes 1. vii. (1765) 126 These Inchoative Verbs are so 
peculiarly appropriated to the Beginnings of Time, that they 
are defective as to all Tenses, which denote it in its Comple- 
tion. 1871 Rosy Lad. Gram. § 634 The inchoative form 
sometimes exists alone, sometimes is used besides the 
ordinary stem. : : 

B. sé. (Gram.) An inchoative verb; see A. 2. 

_ 1530 Patscr. 403 They knowe neyther frequentatyves, nor 
inchoatyves, nor no suche sortes of verbes. 1678 Puutirs 
(ed. 4), /nchoatives, in Grammar .. as Cadesev, to grow hot, 
or begin to be hot. 1751 Ilarris //erwies 1. vii. (1765) 126 
The Latins.. have a Species of Verbs, derived from others 
..called Inchoatives or Inceptives. 1871 Rosy La/. Gram. 
§ 638 Inchoatives formed directly from noun stems. 

Incho-atively, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] In 
an inchoative manncr ; in relation to the beginning 
or early stage; incipiently, initially. 

1649 J. Evtistone tr. Behmnen's Le fist. vi, §60 The humane 
Science (which inchoatively is arisen from the Spiration of 
the Word). @1703 Burkitr On N. 7., Hed. iv. 10 This is 
done two ways, initially, inchoatively, and imperfectly in 
this life; fully, finally, perfectly, and completely in the 
next. 

+I-nchpin. 0¢s. Also 6-7 -pinne, -pyn. 
{app. f. Inc 56.4 Pin sé.; but perh. (in sense 1) 
a popular corruption of some other word. ] 

1. A name among huntsmen for the sweetbrcad 
of a deer. But by some explained as ‘ the lower 
gut’, or otherwise : scc quots. 

1576 Turperv. Venerie 134 Take the caule, the tong, the 
eares, the doulcets, the tenderlings..and thesweetegut,which 
some call the Inchpinne. .altogether for the Prince or chiefe. 
1583 STaNyHuRST “nets 1, (Arb.) 24 Thee stags vpbreaking 
they slit to the dulcet or inchepyn, 1611 CotGr. s.v. Boyvau, 
Gras boyau,as Boyan culicr; In beasts called, the Inche- 

inne, or Inne-pinne. 1616 Buirokar, /uchepinne, the 

ower gut of a Deere. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph.t. vi, Mar. 

I gave them All the sweet morsels, called Tongue, Eares, 
and Doucets! od. What? and the inch-pin? 1688 kR, 
Hoime Armoury 1. 188/1 Inchpin are the Sweet-breds or 
sweet Gut in the Deer, ; 

2. ?A pin of the length of an inch. 

1571 GotpinG Cadvin on Ps. xxi. 12 He compareth them 
toa But wherin an inchpin is woont to be set up. 

+Inchristiana‘tion. Ods. rare. [f. In-2 

+ CHRISTIAN + -ATION, forming noun of action.] 
Admission into Christianity or the Christian Church. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1v. xv. 253 ‘Vhat this learned 
contrivance of Mr. Curates could worke in Zoraidas Inchris- 
tianation, with the solemnity and rights belonging to it. 

+Inchristianity. Os. rare. {1n-3.]  Un- 
christian or non-Christian condition. 

1611 Fiori, /uchristianifa, paganisme, barbarisme, in- 
christianitie. _ 

+ Inchu:rch, obs. var. of Encuurcu v. Hence 
Inchurched ///. a., admitted into or included in 
the church. 

a1658 J. Durnam Exp. Revel. 11. iii. (1680) 85 The 
governing of Churches, and inchurched members. 1677 
I, Matuer Preval. Prayer (1864) 257 Never baptized, nor 
of the inchurched Indians. 1702 [see ENcuurcn]. 
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tInci‘curable, a. Ods. rare. {ad. mod.L. 
encicurabilis, f. t- (IN- 3) + crcurare to tame; see 
CICURATE and -ABLE.] That cannot be tamed; 
hence, of plants, incapable of being introduced into 
cultivation or naturalized. 

1657 Tomuinson Kenou’s Disp, 284 Schoeenanthum. .grow- 
ing in India, whence it is brought to us. . being incicurable 
by all art. 1776 Hunter in Lvelyn's Sylva 359 Those 
[trees]. strangers ull of late, and believed incicurable here, 

Incide (insoid), v.! ? Obs. Also 6 (erron.) in- 
scide, inscyde. fad. L. ‘ncidcre to cut into, f. 
in- (IN- *)+cedére to cut; ef. Incise z.] 

l. Surg. (trans. or intr.) To cut into, cut, make 
incision, 

1597 A. M. tr. GuiHlemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 16b/2 The 
Needle .. inscideth with her edges. /éid. 31 b/1 They first 
inscyded the skinne wherwith the varix is covered. 1743 
ur. Hetster's Gen. Syst. Surg. (1750) 425 Takes a Lancet 
and therewith cautiously incides through the Cornea. 1784 
Cook 37d Foy. 1. ix. (R.), Cutting or inciding the fore-skin. 
1799 W. G. Browne Jrav. A/rica etc. xviii. 258 After 
having incided with an ordinary knife, they sear the wound 
with an hot iron. 

+ 2. Afed. Of the action of internal remedies: To 
sever, loosen, disperse, resolve (a viscid humour, 
phlegm in the chest, etc.); =CutT v. 10. Obs. 

1612 Luchir. Aled. 89 It doth incide and attenuate, and 
by his drinesse doth resolue. 1684 tr. Bonet's Mferc. Compit. 
ut. 92 Such Medicines are convenient, as incide the cold 
and viscous humours. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyeé. s. v., Those 
medicines are said to incide which consist of pointed and 
sharp particles ; as acids and most salts. 1797 J. Downinc 
Disord. Horned Cattle 30 These medicines .. infallibly 
incide and remove heavy slime, and putrid matter, 

Incide (inssid), v.2 rare. fad. L. tucidére 
to fall upon, f. zz- (IN-*) + cadére to fall; cf. In- 
CIDENT a.!] gtr. To fall zon; to have incidence. 

a1774 GoLpsm. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) 11. 393 The 
aay C inciding still less obliquely .. will be less refracted. 
1855 M. Bripces of. Mod. Hist. 423 ‘The cruel inequality 
with which the gabelle incided upon certain rural districts. 

Incidence (insidéns).  [a, F. ¢vecédence (15th 
c.), f. ¢cidend YNCIDENT a.1; sce -ENCE.]} 

+1. =Incwent sé.1 1; incidental matter. Ods. 

1423 Jas. I Aingss Q. vii, Procede | will agayn to my sen- 
tence Off my mater, and leue all Incidence. rs25 Lp. 
Berners /rotss. II, i. 3 In the same season there fell in 
Lombardye a marueylous insydence, which was moche 
spoken of throughe out all the worlde. /édéd. clii. [cx] viii.] 
419, I knowe nat by what insydence certayne inen layde in 
wayte on hym, and in the feldes set on him or he was ware. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u, viii. § 3 Many operations have 
been invented sometimes by a casual incidence and occur- 
rence. 1653 Jer. Taytor oly Living iii. § 4 (1870) 153 
He that hath wounded his neighbour is tied to the expenses 
of the Surgeon and other incidences. 

+b. A casual circumstance. Ods, 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinads u.1, 111 Since by way of in- 
cidence [It. incidenza, digression], I have spoken of Alms. 

te. =Inewentsé.1 4b. Obs. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 47a, Al the rente and service 
in suche case bee incidences to the reversion. 

+2. Liability ; natural tendency ¢o. Obds. 

1652 GAULE Magastrom. 112 A conscious and confest in- 
cidence to error..even in the very rule or art it self. 

3. The act or fact of falling upon, coming in con- 
tact with, or affecting in some way. 

1656 Stancey //ist, Philos, 1V. (1701) 135/2 It is enough 
that a Man be affected and reduced by incidence of one 
single pleasure. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxiv. (1856) 196 
‘The great expanse .. had up to this moment resisted the 
enormous incidence of a heavy gale. 1868 Rocers /’od. 
L£ con. ix. (1876) 93 The incidence of the event will be very 
probably obviated by the large use of machinery in agricnl- 
tural operations. 1885 J. Martineau /yfes £th. Th. (ed. 2) 
I. 1, xi. § 8. 212 A partial incidence of the Divine thinking. 

4. Physics. The falling of a line, or anything 
moving in a line (as a projectile, a ray of light, 
heat, etc.) upon a surface; the manner of such 
falling, esp, in regard to the inclination of the line 
of incidence to the surface. 

Angle of Incideuce, the angle which the incident line, 
ray, ctc,, makes with the perpendicular or norinal to the 
surface at the point of incidence (t formerly, also, the angle 
between the line, etc., and the surface). Axis of incidence, 
the perpendicular or normal to the surface at the point of 
incidence. Cathetus of incidence (see CaATUETUS, quot. 
1751). Plane of incidence, the plane through the line of 
incidence and the normal to the surface. Point of incidence, 
incidence-point, the point at which the line of incidence 
meets the surface. + Aay of incidence, an incident ray, a 
ray which falls upon a reflecting or refracting surface. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 245 In Mirrours, there is the like 
Angle cf Incidence, from the Object to the Glasse, and from 
the Glasse tothe Eye. 1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos, Wks. 
1839 I. 274, I call an angle of incidence, that which is made 
between a strait line and another line, strait or crooked, 
upon which it falls, and which I call the line reflecting. 
1658 Sir ‘I. Browne Gard, Cyrus iv. 67 This is also the law 
of reflexion in moved bodies and sounds, which . . observe 
the rule of equality between incidence and reflexion. 1664 
Power Ex, Philos. 1. 81 Every Ray of incidence is seven 
times refracted in the Eye before it reach the Retina. 1704 
Newton Ofticks (J.), In equal incidences there is a con- 
siderable inequality of refractions. 1727-41 CHamBERs Cycé. 
s. v. Axis, Axis of Incidence, in dioptrics, 15 a right line 
drawn through the point of incidence, perpendicularly to 
the refracting surface. 1803 J. Woon Princ. Mech. vir 130 
The velocity of the body after reflection 1s equal to it's 
velocity before incidence. 1854 TomLinson Avago 's Astron. 
3 DO will be the direction of the reflected ray, and the 
point 1, where it cuts the surface of the mirror, will be 
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the point of incidence. 
Il. viii. 129 The searcher welcomes every gleam, and seeks 
to augment his light by indirect incidences. 

5. Astron. =IMMERSION 3. 

1727-41 CuamBers Cyci, s. v. Eclipse, Immersion, or inci- 
dence of an eclipse, is the moment when part of the sun or 
moon’s disk first begins to be bid. 

6. Geom. The sitnation of one locus with respect 
to another when they have a common point or 
points, but do not completely coincide; e.g. of a 
point to a line on which it lies, of a point or a line 
to a plane in which it lies, or of two intersccting 
lines to each other. [From the German of Schubert, 
Aalkuil der Abzahl. Geom. (1879. 23-) 

7. Manner of falling npon or affccting in any 
way ; the range or scope of a thing, the extent of 


its influence or effects. 

1846 FonsraNgue in Life 4 Ladours (1874) 210 It is clear 
that the Duke has not mistaken the post hoc for the propter 
hoc, incidence for causation. 185: De Quincey Ld. Car- 
lisle on Pope Wks. XII. 24 The question .. always is, 
Whether the differential feature..ought not to disturb the 
incidence of the legal rule? 1866 Rocers Agric. 4 Prices 
I. xv. 266 ‘The incidence of the Plague was general. 1871 
Karte Philol. Eng. Tongue § 37 On, the preposition, exists 
in Saxon, but its area of incidence is different. 

b. spec. in Pol. Econ. Of taxation (sec quot.1878). 

1823 MeCuttocit Pol. Econ. t. 8 The incidence and effect 
of taxes and regulations. 1848 Mitt (ol. Econ. v. vi. 81 
(1876) 521 The real incidence of indirect taxation is every 
day more generally understood. 1878 Jevons /?rivm. /’ol. 
Econ, 127 It is often impossible to say what is really the 
incidence of a tax, that is, the manner in which it falls upon 
different classes of the population. 


+I-ncidency. O/s. [See prec. and -ENcy.] 
1. An incidental occurrence or circumstance; an 


incident. 

161 Suaxs. Wint, 7.1. ii, 403 Declare What incidencie 
thou do’st ghesse of harme Is creeping toward me. 1663 
J Spencer Prodigies (1665) 171 We have no reason why 
we should..vouchsafe the honor of a solemn notice to any 
such little incidencies as these. 170x Norris /deal World 
1, ii. 42 But ordinarily, and out of these singular incidencies 
.. his way of procedure..is to act according to the general 
and stated laws of motion. 

2. a. The quality of being liable to fall fo. b. 
(with #7.) A thing incident or liable to befall or 


fall Zo. 

1615 T. Apams IWAite Devill 55 First the difficulty, to 
beare the bagge and not be couetous—secondly the usual 
incidency of the bagge to the worst men. a 1662 IleyLin 
Land 1, (1671) 53 If any other considerations of Profit, Pre. 
ferment or Compliance, did prevail upon him.. they may 
with charity be looked on as the common incidencies of 
Humane frailty, «@ 1683 Wuicucote Disc. (1703 III. 426 
Particular errours and misapprehensions in sone things is 
an incidency to nprightness of heart. 

3. Physics. =INCIDENCE 4. 

1646 J. Grecory Notes 4 Obs. Ep. Ded. (1650) 4 Rayes of 
incidency contract no warmth upon the Earth, unlesse re- 
flected back upon their originall Sun. 1704 Norris /ifeal 
World u. 245 As acertain subtile matter in its direct inci- 
dency is light. 

Jig. ax71x Norris (J.), He .. receives a more vigorous 
joy from the reflexion than from the direct incidency of his 

appiness. 

4. The falling of one line upon another, the 


meeting of lines. 

1789 Morse Amer. Geog. 346 Four streets intersect each 
other at right angles..wbose incidencies form a spacious 
parade. 

Incident (insidént), 54.1 Also 5 incedent, 
3-6 incydent. [a. F. incident (13th c.), stibst. 
use of tucident adj.; see INCIDENT a.1] 

1. Something that occurs casually in the course 
of, or in connexion with, something else, of which 
it constitutes no essential part; an event of accessory 


or subordinate character. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy v. xxxvit, In Troye boke no 
more of hym I fynde. . Fro beuceforth I can no processe reade 
But incydentes that beare no substaunce. 1525 Lo, BERNERS 
Froiss. V1. xl. 126 Yf an incydent bad not ben or this, he 
had ben farre in the countrey of Hungery. 1533 More 
Apol. xxvi, Wks, 801/2 The touching of this matter is no 
part of my principall entent, but happenetb as an incident 
to fall in my waye. 1556 J. Hevwoop Spider & F. Ixi. 63 
‘Lhis present argument, Is : to principall case, but an inci- 
dent. 1711 SHaFtess. Charac. (1737) 111.1v. ii. 220 Habita- 
tions of Defence against tbe Seasons and other Incidents. 
1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s,v. Preserve, Corn, by the 
Moisture of the Weather, want of turning, and some other 
Incidents, will grow musty. 1879 Afthenzusm 6 Sept. 305/1 
Failures are inevitable incidents. 

2. An occurrence or event viewed as a separate 


circumstance. 

1462 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 439 11. 89 This and what 
incedentes ye knowe, I preie yow ue wrytinge certefie me 
in all hast. 1563-87 Foxe 4. & AZ, (1684) IIE. 861 But of 
these incidents and occurrents here-after more. 1725 De For 
Voy. round World (1840) 254 Rarities in nature, and sur- 
prising incidents, whicb foreigners expect. 1751 JOHNSON 
Rambler No. 154 ? 11 Tbe fortuitous collision of happy 
incidents. x1802-12 BentHam Ration. Evid. Wks..1843 VI. 
262 To relate incidents as they have really happened, is the 
work of the memory. 1828 Scotr F. AL. Perth v, Even the 
high-swelled hopes with which tbe lateincident had filled him 
began toquail. 1874 L. STEPHEN Hours in Library (1892) 
1. i. 34 This book .. shows a skill in selecting telling incidents. 

+b. A matter, an affair. Ods. rare. 

1485 Caxton S#. Wene/r. 21 After many wordes and causes 
leyd and after Innumerable incidentes and reasons alledged 


atte last they were al acorded. 1709 STEELE Yatler No. | 


1871 TyxpaLt Fragm. Sc. (1879) | 
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25 #4 Upon such Incidents as we decide by Combat. 1761 
Hume “ist. Ene. U1. xlit. 443 note, This parliament .. 
passed some remarkable incidents. : 

3. In the arts: a. A distinct piece of action in 
a play or poem; tin early use, an event subordi- 
natc to the main design (so F. tvciifen?). 

1695 Drypentr. Du Fresxoy's Art faint. \J.), No person, 
no incident in the play, but must be of use to carry on the 
main design. 1709 Steete Tatler No. 19 P 3 The Plot and 
Incidents of the Play are laid with that Subtilty of Spirit. 
1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., /ncident, in a poem, is an epi 
sode or particular action, tacked to the principal action, 
or depending on it. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. 
xiv. 350 A set-olf against the pathetic incidents of the play. 
1873 Symonps Grk, /'oets vii. 205 The plays of Euripides 
are more rich in stirring incidents than those of his prede- 
cessors. 

b. A single feature in a picture; especially one 
that does not form part of the main design or 
scene. rare, 

1705 Apotson /faly 379 The Prospect from the Capucin's 
Garden, which for the Extent and Variety of pleasing Inci- 
dents is, I think, the most charming. 1846 Ruskts Jfod. 
Paint, (1848) L. 1.1. vit § 13. 86 Behind the ‘Sacrifice for 
the Friends of Giotto at Pisa, there is a sweet piece of rock 
incident. ' J 

+ 4. Something liable to attach itself to or connect 

itself with another thing; an acccssory circumstance. 
Const. /o, rrfo (rarely trl0). Obs. exc. as in b. 
_ 1649 Br. Hatt Cases Consc. 1. iv. (R.), There are two 
incidents into this practice which may render it not un- 
warrantable. 1660 R. Coke Power § Suby. 95 reason does 
ever produce fatal and final destruction to the offender, and 
never attaineth to the desired end (two incidents insepar- 
able thereunto). 1755 B. Martin Mag. d rts & Sc. U. x1. 236 
Virgil, from the various Incidents of this Season, gives 
many singular and notable Epithets thereto. 

b. Law. A privilege, burden, custom, etc. com- 
monly or invatiably attaching to an office, cstate, 
or the like. 

1628 Coxe On Litt. 151b, /ncident, a thing appertaining 
to or following another as amore worthy or principall. .And 
of incidents soine be separable, and some inseparable. 1670 
Biount Law Dict. sv. Advowsen, Advowzen Appendant 
. depends upon a Mannor, as appurtenant to it, termed by 
Kitchin an Incident that may be separated from the Subject. 
1755 Carte /fist, Ang. 1V. 301 Their dignities had ceased 
for some ages to be an incident of their tenures. 1817 Lo. 
Loucnsorovcn in Douglass’ Rep. 11. 727 A fine to be paid 
on the change of a tenant is almost a constant incident of a 
copyhold estate. 1876 Dicsy Aeal /rof. i. 48 Some of the 
‘incidents’ of tenure by knight-service had their counter- 
part in tenure in socage. 

+c. An incideutal charge or expense. Ods. 

1737 J. Cuampercayse St. Gr. Brit. tu.87 List Officers 
Excise) Accomptant for Imprest Money for paying of Inci- 
dents. 1776 Avast Situ J#. Nv. ii 186g) IL. 445 If the 
salaries of officers and other incidents, therefore, amount to 
more than ten percent. 1776G. Sempre Burling in Water 
38 An Estimate of the Lxpence .. amounted to twenty 
thousand Pounds, and... we allowed tbe five hundred for 
Incidents. 

Incident, sb.2: sec INCIDENT a.? 

Incident (i:nsidént), 2.1 Also 6 incydent e, 
insedent, insident. [a. F. incident or ad. L. 
incident-em, prcs. pple. of tnerdére to fall into or 
to, fall upon, happen to, etc., f. t#- In-*) + cadére 
to fall. The senses of the English word arc derived 
from med.L. rather than from F.] 

I. 1. Liable or apt to befall or occur fo; likely 
to happen; hence, naturally appertaining or attach- 


ing. a. Const. /o .t 22, tnlo , rarely on. 

1488 1Vill of Statworth (Somerset Ho.), To socour his 
simple body as they think incident and conuenient to him. 
1530 Rastett Bk. Purgat, ut. xii, Punyshment. .is incydent 
to the repentaunce whiche taketh away y* synne. 1534 
More Com/. agst. Trid. ww. Wks. 1177/2 Yf we well con- 
syder these twoo thinges, tentation and persecucion, wee 
maye fynde that eyther of theym is incydente into the 
tother. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. \xxxvii. 771 A kind of cor- 
ruption or maladie insident to the pine-tree. 1584 Lyty 
Canipaspe v. iv, Commonly we see it incident in artificers 
to be enamoured of their owne workes, 1657 AUSTEN Fruit 
Trees. 46 Which is not incident in this way of grafting. 
1685 H. More Para. Prophet. 414 That the Time of the 
New Jerusalem is comprized in, or, at least, incident into, 
the Philadelphian Succession. 1744 Warpurton Il’és. 
(1811) XI. 407 Deliberation and after-thought are not inci- 
dent to God. 1773 Rew Aristotle's Log. v.§ 3 (1806) 119 
The fallacies incident to categorical syllogisms. 1859 Lane 
Wand. India 339 The noise .. incident on the striking of 
the tents and tbe breaking up of the little camp. 
Bryce Amer. Comm. 11. xxxvii. 43 A State government 
is a natural growth, which prima /acie possesses all tbe 
powers incident to any government whatever. 

b. without construction. 

1570 Dee Wath. Pref. 5 Both the one and the other hath 
fractions incident. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. \viil, § 4 
Baptisme is farre more necessarie then any such incident 
Rite or Solemnitie ordained for tbe better administration 
thereof. 1649 Mittox Erkon. xxvi, “Emulations .. are in- 
cident among military men. 1653 HWoodall's IVks. Pref. 
9 To instruct them in the uses and dangers incident by 
mistakes. a@1677 Manton Serm. PS. Cxix. verse 107, Wks. 
1872 VIII. 96 Those in the highest station have their inci- 
dent cares and troubles, 1898 Daily News 23 July 5/3 
The Puerto Rico expedition, and the incident aggressive 
steps taken in the campaign, eS. 

2. Law. Attaching itself, as a privilége, burden, 


or custom, /o an office, position, etc. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 22§ 2 Fees and annuyties inci- 
dent to every or the same Offices. 1523 Fitzuers. Bk, 
Surv. 2x b, It is called a rent seeke, bycause there is no dis- 


| 


INCIDENTAL. 


tresse insedent nor belongyng to the same. 1574 tr. Liftle- 
ton's Venures 21a, Fealtie is incydent to everye manner of 
Service. 21626 Bacon Maz. 4 Uses Com. Law (1636) 35 

Yo this tenure by Knights service in chief, was incident 
that the King should have a certain summe of money, 
called aid. 1767 Buackstoxe Cow. 11. xi. 176 Where 
rent is reserved, it is also incident .. to the reversion, 1876 
Dicey Xeal Prof. iii. 162 Every freeholder holding lands 
within the manor had, as of right, common of pasturage on 
the wastes as incident to his lunds. 

+ 3. Kelating or pertinent Zo. Obs. 

41557 Ord Ilospttalls F iij, he Books of this Howse, in- 
cident to the matter. 1§83 Stusses Anal, Adus. 1. (1882) 2 
Such necessary questions, as are incident to my purpose. 
1614 Raceicu //ist. orld wi. (1634) 89 It is not my purpose 
to pursue the historie of the Persians .. otherwise than as 
they shall be incident to the affaires of Greece. 

+4. Apt to fall into; ltable fo; subject so. Ods. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars. \x, Men are not ever incident 
to losse, When Fortune scemes tbem frowardly to crosse. 
1624 Heywoov Guaark, t. 18 A wicked and irreligious nan 
is subject and incident to fall into many distresses and 
casualtics. 1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberville's Polezander 
im. id. 84 Ah" ingratefull Zabaim, King incident to all 
crimes’ 1676 W. Hupsarp {ae §5 Spiritual 
Pride is an evil, the very best of Gods Children are inci- 
dent unto, 1760 LH. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1808) I. 166 
This state of mortality is incident to perpetual change and 
revolution. 1767 Murs. S. Pexnincton Lett. Diff. Sub. 1V. 
16 The little complaints they (children) are incident to. 

5. Occurring or liable to occur by the way, or 
in the course of something else of which it forms 
no essential part; casual; =INCIDENTAL 1. Now 
rare or Obs. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. cccxix. 493 The duke of Lan- 
caster was nat in the fauoure of the coinen people, wherby 
dyuers incydents parels fell after in England. 1581 Confer. 
1. 1584) Fiv b, Ly occasion incident there was talke of a 
text of Scripture. 1699 Bextitey PAal. 309 The incident 
Mistakes, wbich he has run into, have not fail’d to increase 
in Number. 1716 M. Davits Athen. Brit. WL. Crist. Hist. 
53 Fhat Doctrine, which those chance- Propositions or inci- 
dent Expressions seem: to insinuate. 

+ b. Of expenses or charges ; =INCIDENTAL 1 b. 

1652 Act Commnrw. Sale Fst. Ld. Dunbar, etc., The Com- 
missioners shall and may allow all incident charges for the 
Necessary carrying on of this service. a1680 Butier Aem. 
(1759 1. 230 With all the Charges incident. 1756 Wasminc- 
ton Lett, Writ. 1889 I. 313 iy this means the country 
loses .. the sums of money which each man costs, besides 
many incident charges, such as ‘iorse hire. 1 Woman 
of Honor Ill. 178 He put into my hand a bank nvte, more 
than sufficient to defray any incident charges, 

6. Snbordinate, subsidiary, accessory. 

a. Anal, (See quot.) 

1855 Mayne Axfpos. Lex., Incident Spinal Nerves. .those 
of the spinal system of nerves which convey any impressions 
on, or irntatiou of the integuments, or mucous membranes, 
to the true spinal marrow. 

tb. /ncident proposition, a proposition inserted 
iu a principal one, and introduced by a relative 
pronoun, as ‘ bodies, which are transpareni, havc 
many pores’ (Watts; a subordinate relative clause. 

1735 Watts Logic ul. ii. § 5 The whole proposition is called 
the primary or chief, and the additional proposition is called 
an incident proposition, 

Il. 7. Falling or striking upon or against ; 
acting upon anything from without. esp. Of light: 
Falling or striking upon a surfacc. Const. pov. 

1667 Boyce in Parl. Trans. 11. 606 Looking-Glasses. .are 
conspicuous only by the incident beains of the Sun. 1710 
J. Crarke Rohanlt's Phil. (1729) 1. 91 If the incident Body: 
A, and the Body CDEF upon which it strikes, are void of 
all Elasticity {ete.]). 1716 Cneyse PAslos. Princ, Relig. 
78 The Obliquity of the Incident Ray is great. 1831 
Brewster Mat. J/agic iv. (1833) 59 Mirrors .. adjusted 
not only to one anotber, but to the tight incident upon each, 
1842-3 Grove Corr, Phys. Forces (1874) 116 Transparent 
matter upon which light is incident. 1855 J. Epwarps 
Art Landscape Paint. Water Col. 37 Wuminaied by light 
actually incident upon the picture. 1864 H. Spencer Princ. 
Liol. § 169 That there may be continuous changes of struc- 
ture in organisms, there must be continuous changes in the 
incident forces. . 

+ 8. Opposed /o, running counter fo. Obs. rare—". 
(Cf. L. zncidére to fall upon, attack, strike or dash 
against. ] 

¢1sss HarpsriEtp Divorce Hen. VITT (Camden) 74 There 
is no marriage, but only between the parents and cbildren, 
of itself and immediately incident and repugnant to natural 
reason. 

+ Incident (insai-dént), 2.2 and 54.2 Ods. [ad. 
L. incident-em, pres. pple. of incidére to INcCIDE.] 
A. adj. That ‘cuts’ the phlegm, etc. B. sb. An 
inciding medicine. 

1753 CHampers Cycl. Supp., [ncidents, or Attenuanits, in 
the materia medica...To this class belong the roots of 
arum, asarabacca, acorus {etc.]. 1855 Marne Exfos. Le-r., 
Incidens, baving power to cut; formerly applied to medi- 
cines..supposed to cause tbe phlegm to be discharged, by 
cutting, as it were..: incident. 

Incidental (inside-ntil), a. (s4.)  [f. IncibDENT 
sb.+-aL. Cf. mod.F, incidentel.] 

1. Occurring or liable to occur in fortuitous or 
subordinate conjunction with something clse of 
which it forms no essential part ; casual. 

1644 Mutton Educ. Wks. (1847) a Those incidental 
discourses which we have wandered into. 1697 DaMPiER 
Voy. 1. 161 With an incidental Account of the first Induce- 
ments that made tbe Privateers undertake the passage. 
1736 Butter Anal. ut. Concl. 405 In Scripture, whether in 
incidentai passages or in the general scheme of it. 1790 


INCIDENTALLY. 


Pavey Hore Paul. Rom. ii. 19 A circumstance as incidental, 
and as unlike design, as any that can be imagined. 1875 
owetr Plato (ed. 2) III. 17 The simple and apparently 
incidental manner in which the last remark is introduced. 
1876 E, Mettor Priesth, viii. 371 There is scarcely any 
practice which is so corrupt as not to produce some inci- 
dental good. ' an 

b. Of a charge or expense: Such as is incurred 
in the execution of some plan or purpose) apart 
from the primary disbursements. 

1739 CieBER Afol. (1756) 11. 86 In the first six days of 
acting it, we paid all our constant and incidental expence, 
and shar'd each of us a hundred pounds. 1772 Aun. Key. 
224 For defraying the expences of the civil establishment 
of his Majesty’s colony of West Florida, and other inci- 
dental expences attending the same. 1804 W. Tennant 
Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) 1. 63 The house rent, and the inci- 
dental charges ofafamily. 1868 Pearp Water-Farm. x. 104 
‘These calls sufficed ..for the nursery,and incidental expenses. 

ce. Inctdental tmages, colours; such as are per- 
ceived by the eye as a consequence of visual im- 


pressions no longer present. 

1876 Bernstein Five Senses 117 These prolonged impres- 
sions of light are called incidental images. /bid. 120 The 
incidental colours .. which are formed in the eye, are most 
interesting. ; 

2. Incidental to: liable to happen to; to which 
a thing is liable or exposed. /nctdental upon: 
following upon as an incident. 

1616 Corvat in J. Taylor (Water P%) Hks. (1630) 11. 83 If 
I should happen to be destitute ; a matter very incidentall 
to a poore Footman Pilgriin. 1665 T. Matt Offer F. Help 
96 Those temptations that are incidental toa suffering state. 
1732 Berketey A dciphr. 1. § 10, 1, who am no great genius, 
have a weakness incidental to little ones. 1828 Scott /. 
VM. Perth vi, The hesitation incidental to the use of a foreign 
language. 1851 H. Spencer Social Statics 7o Others..may 
contend that .. with the rightly constituted or moral man, 
correct conduct to others is merely incidental upon the ful- 
filment of his own nature. 1888 J. Inctis Tent Life Tiger- 
faud 148 The dangers incidental to pigsticking. 

3. Casually met with or encountered. rare. 

1856 J. Cummine Script. Read. Deuteron. viti. 143 The 
green moss and incidental flowerets break out from the 
rifts and rents. 187: Brackie Four Phases i. 122 The.. 
braying of an incidental ass. 1876 Geo. Exiot Dan. Der. 
v. xxxviii, A store of magical articulation with which he .. 
promised himself to frighten any incidental Christian of his 
own years. 

b. Given to relating casual incidents. sosce-zse. 
1843 CaRtyLe Past & Pr.u.v, Says the incidental Jocelin, 
+4. =INcIDENT 2.1 7. Obs. rare. 

1813 T. Bussy Lucretius 1v. Comment, xv, The angle 
contained by the incidental ray, 

B. sb. Anincidental circumstance, event, charge, 
expense, etc. 

1707 Modest Euquiry in Sewalls Diary (1879) ll. 73 
The accidental occasions of hiring Transport Ships, together 
with the other Incidentals that must necessarily accrue. 
1726 Pope Let. to Bethel g Aug., Almost every body and 
every thing is a cause or object for humanity, even pros- 
perity itself, and health itself; so many weak pitiful inci- 
dentals attend on them. 1866 Rocrrs Agric. 4 Prices I. 
xxviii, 673 We should find in others a large bill for inci- 
dentals. 

Incidentally (insidentali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2,] In an incidental manner; as an incident, 
or a subordinate and casual circumstance. 

1665 Bove Occas. Ref. (1848) 56 A Theme, that fell but 
incidentally under my consideration. 1736 Butter Anad. 
ul. vil, Wks. 1874 I. 254 He mentions these gifts incidentally, 
in the most easy manner. 1855 Macautay Hist. /ny. xiv. 
III. 407 In the course of the debate a grave constitutional 
question was incidentally raised. 1879 R. K. Douctas 
Confuctanisne iv, 94 The supreme object of learning should 
be truth, and incidentally self-improvement. 

Incide‘ntalness. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] The 
quality or state of being incidental. 

3730-6 in Battery (folio). 1775 in AsH. 
CESTER, etc. 

+Incide‘ntary, 2. Obs. rare. [f. INCIDENT 
s6.l+-any. Cf. accidentary.] Casual, incidental. 
Ilence Incide‘ntarily adv., incidentally. 

@ 1670 Hacket Adbp. Williams 1. (1692) 208 He had been 
hear fifty years from the county of Carnarvan and the town 
of Conway, unless by incidentary visits, — Cent. Serum, 
(1675) 621 They came together upon appointment, or inci- 
deniary occasions. /é¢d., /ncarn. iv, ‘Vhese 14 generations 
are reckoned up, and but 4 women incidentarily put into 
the catalogue. 


Incidented (i-nsidéntéd), 2. [f. INcIDENT sé.1 
+-ED*.] Filled with incidents, eventful. 

(3898 W. J. Locke /dods 274 In the course of an incidented 
life. .1 have found that discretion is the better part of virtue. 

Incidentless, ¢. rare. [f. IncipENT 56,1 + 
-LESS.}] Without incident; uneventful. 
_ 1782 Map. D’Arsray Diary 26 Oct., My journey was 
inctdentless, but the moment I came into Brighthelmstone 
I was met by Mrs. Thrale. 

tI‘ncidently, adv. Obs. [f. Iycipent a.1 + 
-LY2.) In an incident manner; by the way, 
easually ; incidentally. 

1s29 More Dyaloge 1. xxii. 28 Y° author therfore incy- 
dently sheweth what harm hath happed sumtyme to fall to 
dyuerse of those yong men. 1§70 de? 13 Eltz.c. 4 § 9 Suche 

harges as are necessarily and incidentlye to be spent and 
provided in theyr Offyces. 1640 Br. Hatt £frsc. ui. xx. 201 
It is but incidently in our way. 1716 M. Davies A¢heu. 
Brit. Wi. Crit. Hist, 54 As for such an Author's incidently 
mentioning some things [etc.). 1824 Westm. Rev. 1. 375 


n so doing we may incidently afford some specimens of the 
original, 


Hence in Wor- 
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+Imncidentness. 06s. rare—°.  [-NESS.] 

1727 Baitey vol. 11, /xcidentuess, liableness. 

P fecider: Obs. [f. InciDE v.!+-ER}.] One 
who or that which cuts; an ‘inciding’ medicine. 

1598 Frorio, /#ersore, an incider or maker of an incision, 
1720 Brair in P&il. Jrans. XXXI1. 33 Attenuaters and 
Inciders, as Salvia, Horminum. 1749 ‘I. Suort Chron. 
Hist. Air, etc. 1. 260 The Cure consisted in repeated Leni- 
tives, cooling Inciders, and Pectorals. 

Inci-ding, vé/. sb. ? Ods. [i.as prec. + -1NG1.] 
The action ot IncIDE v.1; a cutting, incision. 

1694 Satmon Bate’s Dispens. (1713) 43/1 This Mixture has 
the Power of inciding, and attenuating. 1746 R. James 
lutrod. Mouffet’s Health's Iprov.zThe first Part of Man- 
ducation is, the inciding, or cutting the Aliment with the 
fore Teeth. ; 

Inci‘ding, f//. a. ?Obs. [-1NG?.] Cutting; 
+ loosening and removing phlegm or the like. 

1678 Satmon Pharm, Lond. vi. ii. 814 Inciding, such as 
cut, attenuate and make matter or bumors thin, 1758 J. S. 
Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 86 The Stroke .. was incid- 
ing with regard to the first Table of the Bone. 1788 Howarp 
Eucyel, s.v. Aléugo, A little of this powder .. gradually 
absterges and wears off the spot by it’s inciding quality. 

Inciduous (insi'dizas),a. rare. [f. L. trerdere 
IxncipE v.2 : ef. dectduous.] Ofa pulse: Undulating. 

1822 Goop Study Aled, 11. 26 ‘The dicrotic, coturnising, 
and inciduous [pulses] proposed by Solano, as mere sub- 
varieties of the rebounding or redoubling. [Cf. DuNGLison 
(ed. 1851) Pudsns incidens, .. undulating pulse.} 

+Incitnderment. Ods. [f. *ézcinder vb. (ad. 
F. encendrer:—L. incinerGre) + -MENT.] Reduction 


to ashes; incineration. 

1609 J. Davies //oly Roode (1876) 26 (D.) Hee, like the 
glorious rare Arabian bird, Will soon result from His in- 
cinderment. on 

Incinerable (insi‘nérab’l), 2. rare. [f. med.L. 
incinerare to INCINERATE + -ABLE.] Capable of 
being burnt to ashes. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Aydriof. iti. 23 Other incinerable 
substances were found so fresh, that they could feel no 


sindge from fire. > 
+Inci‘nerate, 7f/. a. Obs. [ad. med.L. tx- 


cineral-us, pa. pple. of incinerdre: see next.) = 
INCINERATED, (Const. as fa. pple. or ad). ) 

147x Riprey Comp, Aldch.1. xix. in Ashm. (1652) 133 Thy 
Elements shalbe incynerate sone. 1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 182 b, Our fyrst mother Eue with her husbande 
was incinerate and turned to dust after theyr deth. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 683 Fire burneth Wood, making it first 
Luminous; Then Blacke and Brittle; And lastly, Broken 
and Incinerate. , ‘ 

Incinerate Jinsinére't), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. zctierdre to reduce to ashes, f. 77- (IN- 2) 
+ cinis, ciner-emt ashes (of a fire): sce -ATE 3,] 

1. trans. To reduce to ashes, bum to ashes, con- 


sume by fire. 

1555 EpEN Decades 334 The fyer whose force dooth in- 
cinerate or brynge to asshes .. all creatures, 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 87 The Heat... doth Incinerate and Calcinate. 
1661-80 Boyre Scept. Chem. 1, 80 It is the Fire only that 
Incinerates Bodies. 1805 C, HatcHeT in PAil. Trans. 
XCV. 216 Animal coal is incinerated with much more 
difficulty than vegetable coal or charcoal. 1884 Afanch. 
Exaut. 10 Mar, 5,3 A Crematorium .. has been established, 
in which.. forty bodies had been incinerated after the 
manner of the Romans of old. 

2. intr. To become redueed to ashes, 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem, 11. 190 A light spongy char- 
coal, which easily incinerates when burnt in the open air. 
1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. W1. xxxiv. 396 Feathers, wool, 
hair, etc., when exposed to the action of fire liquify, more 
or less, before they incinerate. 

Incinerated (insi-nére'téd), 2A/. a. 
+-ED!,] Burnt or reduced to ashes. 

1658 Str T. Browne //ydriof. ii. 1g Near the same plot 
of ground .. were digged up coals and incinerated sub- 
stances. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 37 The 
difference hetween the weight of the stmply dried and the 
incinerated solids. 

b. Reduced to ‘ashes’, i.e. to the dust of death. 

1647 FaRInGDON Serm. 55 (L.) That power which is requi- 
site to raise a body now putrified and incinerated. 

Incineration (insinérz'fan). [a. F. fxetndéra- 
‘ion (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. ezcze- 
ralto, n. of action from zcznerdve to INCINERATE.] 
The action or process of incincrating or buming to 
ashes ; reduction to ashes. 

@ 1529 SKELTON ?. Sparowe 536 The phenyx .. Of whose 
incyneracyon There ryseth a new creacyon, 1678 SALMon 
Pharm. Lond. v\. ix. 824 Incineration ts the burning a 
matter to Ashes, either with live coals, or by the help of 
Niter, 1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters III. 322 Some land 
plants give some sea salt by incineration. 1842 ParNne.. 
Chen. Anal. (1845) 84 Organic matters may be removed by 
incineration. 


b. Applied sfec. (esp. in U.S.) to the cremation 
of the dead. 

1880 Nature XXI. 239 The time for the complete in- 
cineration of the bodies was .. ahout two hours. 1885 Pad/ 
Mall G. 28 Oct. 3/1 In America cremation—or, as it is 
called, incineration—is making rapid strides. ; 

Incinerator (insi‘nére'ta1). [agent-n. in L. 
form from INCINERATE v.} One who or that which 
ineinerates ; spec. an apparatus for burning sub- 
stances to ashes; a cremator. 

1883 Bencioss in Princeton Rez. 149 The door of the in- 
cinerator is opened to receive the body. 1889 Zugineer 
18 Jan. Advts. p. xxvii, ‘The Incinerator’ (Dr. Sargeant’s 
Patent) for destroying the refuse of Hospitals [etc.]. 


[f pree. 


INCIRCUMSCRIPTIBLE. 


Incipher, obs. form of ENCIPHER v. 

Incipience (insi-piéns). [f. INcrpiENT: see 
-ENCE.} Beginning, commencement, origination ; 
the fact or eondition of being incipient or in an 
early stage; with #/. A beginning, a first step or 
stage. 

1864 Wesster, /ucipieuce, [uciprency, beginning; com- 
mencement. 1865 CartyLe F reds. Gt. xvin. x. (1872) VII. 
270 ‘The dim incipiences of dawn. 1898 19th Cent. XLIY. 
995 The wealth of England does not explain the incipience 
of the college system. 

Incipience, obs. (erron.) f. INSIPIENCE, 

Incipiency (insi‘piénsi). [f. as prec. +-ENcyY.] 
The quality or state of being incipient ; incipience. 

3817 I, L. Peacock A/eliuconrt xxiii, If that ugly monster 
.. bad not knocked us both down in the incipiency of our 
progression, 1834 Fraser's Mag. 1X. 583 In the incipiency 
of his business, 1847 Lewes Hist. #’/izlos. (1857) 14 The 
infinite as being in a constant stale of incipiency. 1858 
Carivie Fredk. Ge. 1v. i. (1872) 1.274 She oversaw his .. 
first attempts at walking .. incipiencies of speech. 1876 
Bartuotow A/at. Aled. (1879) 155 Dose.. of quinia and 
morphia .. given at the incipiency of the attack. 

Incipient (insi-piént). a. and sd. {ad. L. in- 
cipient-emt, pres. pple. of zzcrpére to begin.] 

A. adj. Beginning; commencing; coming into, 
or in an early stage of, existence ; in an initial stage. 

1669 W. Simrson Hydrol. Chynt. 164 Incipient putrefac- 
tion. 1764 GRAINGER pa aaa tv, zote (R.), The juice 
of the leaves drop'd into the eye will remove incipient films. 
1779-81 Jonnson L. 7?,, Addison Wks. 11. 56 The flying 
vapours of incipient madness. 1803 Beppoes Hygeia x. 20 
It is affirmed that the evening and .. night are the seasons 
of most violence with incipient lunatics, 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Chem. (1814) 302 A slight incipient fermentation is 
undoubtedly of use in the dunghill. 1837-9 Haram /7/ts¢. 
Lit. 1.1. iv. 293 wolfe, It is evident that Greek was just now 
incipient at Cambridge. | 1869 Govtsurn Purs. Holiness 
vii. 57 Thg same instinct ts found in an incipient and crude 
state among animals. 

B. sé. +1. A beginner; =Incerror. Oés. 

1589 NasHe Anat. Adsurd. 39 This I speake to shew 
what an obloquie, these impudent incipients in Arts, aie 
vnto Art. 1598 Fiorio, /ucipiente, an incipient, a beginner. 

2. Heb. Gram. Vhe verbal ‘tense’ or form with 
prefixed servile letters, variously ealled Future, 


Present, and Imperfect. 

1866 J. G. Murruy Corn. Exod. tit. 14 It [present tense] 
is .. the only form fit to express the Hebiew incipienl. 

Hence Inci‘piently aiv., in an incipient manner, 

1856 in Wepster. 1893 J. Putsrorp Loyalty to Christ 11. 
231 Christ is incipiently becoming the inrooted Righteous- 
ness of every nan who.. deplores his inherent sinfulness, 

Incipient, obs. (erron.) form of INSIVIENT. 

jj Incipit (insipit), The L. word incipi = 
[here] beginneth, used by mediaeval seribes in indi- 
eating the beginning of a new treatise, poem, 
division, etc. ina Latin or (sometimes) English MS.; 
hence, as 56. The beginning or first words or lines 
of a treatise or poem ina MS. Cf. Expricir. 

[1377 Lanat. 7. 224. B, Incipit liber de Petro Plowman.) 
1897 Dublin Rev. Oct. 473 The contents of each volume are 
fully given, for the most part with incipits and explicits. 

I-n-ci:rcle. Geom. [f. In adv.+ Circre sé.] 
An inscribed circle. 

1883 W.H. H. Hupson in Nafere XXVIII. 7, 1 beg leave 
to suggest the following names: ctrcuncircle, incircle, 
exctrcle, and neidcircle. 7 

Inecircle, incircule, obs. ff. Excircie v. 


+Inci'rclet. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Ix-) or 2+ 
Circ.et.] A little circular curl or spiral. 

a 1586 Sipney Arcadia 1. xvii. (1622) 139 No purer then 
the prettie eares .. In whose Incirclets tf ye gaze, Your 
eyes may tread a Louers maze, i 

+Inci-rcuit, v. Obs. [f In-2+Circuir. Cf. 
phrase ‘in circuit’.] vans. Toencircle, surround. 

¢16s0 in Johnston Na¢. //ist, E. Bord. (1853) 1. 91 ‘This 
Towne was strengthened, environed, and is incircuited with 
strong walls and flankeirs. 

+Incircumcised, 2. Olds. [f. Iyv-3 + Cir- 
CUMCISED, alter L. s2zcfrcumcisus or F. tnctrconcis.] 
Not circumcised ; uncirenmcised. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 65b,2 And dauid said what is 
this incircumcised that hath despysed the hoost of the god 
of Israhel? 1554 Knox Godly Let. A vj b, Beholde, theyr 
eares be incircumcised, they can not advert, 

So + Incircumci‘sion, uncircumeision. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts 4 Alou. (1642) 499 Heare this 
you Jewes and Gentiles, attend it Circumcision and In- 
circumcision. 

+Inci:rcumscript, 2. Ols. [ad. late L. 71- 
circumscript-us (Pradens, ¢ 400) : see In- 3 and Cik- 
cumscrip? ; cf. obs. F. tacztrconsert, tnctrcumscripl 
(Godefroy).} Not circumscribed or limited; un- 
bounded, infinite. . 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 248 God is without cause, 
without end, sempiterne and eternal .. inctrcumscripte. 

+Incircumscri-ptible, ¢. 04s. [ad, med. 
L, tueircumscriptibilis, obs. ¥. tnctrcumsertplble, 
7ncirconscritible: see 1x-3 and C1RcUMSCRIPTIBLE. ] 
Incapable of being circumseribed or limited. 

1550 Cranmer Defence 28 a, God. .is inuisible, immortall, 
incircumscriptible, incomprehensible. 1635 PacitT Sis 
tanogr. 1. iil. (1636) 106 Who can make an Image of God? 
who Is invisible, incorporall, and incircumscriptihle. | 1652 
E. Bentowes 7heoph. vin. xvit, So there Lh’ incircum- 
scriptible would circumscribed appear. 


INCIRCUMSCRIPTIBLENSESS. 


lf¥ence + Incircumscri ptibleness. 

1615 BvEizLD Expos. Coloss.i.17 The immensity of Christ's 
divine nature hath .. incircumscriptibleness in respect of 
place. 

Incircumscription (inssakémskri‘pfan . 
Now. rare. [1N- 3.] The eondition of not being cir- 
cumscribed or limited ; boundlessness, infinitude. 

1651 Jur. Tavitor Serm. for Vear i. xxvii. 351 His mercy 
.. returns to its own centre and incircumscription, and in- 
finity, unlesse it issues forth upon us. 1652 CuARLETON 
Darkness Atheism 2 Consider how impossible it inust be 
..to behold invisibility, derive independency, calculate 
eternity, circumscribe incircumscription. 1865 Union Rev. 
II]. 440 Vhe tenet..is..at variance with lhe incircumscrip- 
tion of the Divine Nature. 

+Incircumspe'ct, 2. Os. [Iy-3.] 
circumspect ; incautious, heedlcss, imprudent. 

1631 in W. H. Turner Se/ect. Rec. Oxford 102 The incir- 
cumspect occupying of ther crafts, 1532 Tinpare £.x/. 
Matt, v-vii, Vnsiable, inconstant, and lyghi manered, full 
of wittes, after witted as we call it,) incircumspect, inc on- 
siderate, heady, rash. 1608 Topsett Serpents (1658) 77° 
With their tecth they bite and wound at unawares, incir- 
cumspect Mowers, and harvest-folks. 165: Bices .Vew 
Disp. P 170 (ncircumspect credulity. 

llence + Incireumspe‘ctly a/v.; + Incircum- 
spe'ctness. 

1542 Lam. & Prteous Treat. in /farl. Misc. (Math. 1 236 
Two shyppes of the ‘Tu-cke .. whiche incleepmngee fell 
into oure handes. 1568 C. Watson Polyd. 85a, The incir- 
cumspectness of Hanno hindered not the Carthaginenses 
only at this time, but also [etc.]. 1563-87 Foxe 1. 4 JV. 
(1596) 269/r ‘The Christians .. entring into the munition 
incircumspectlie, were pelted and pashed with stones. 

+Incircumspe'ction. Os. [Ix-3.] Want 
of circumspection ; heedlessness, unwariness. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psen?, Ep. i. xi. 45 Whereby he more 
easily led away the incercumispection of their belicfe. 1683 
Cave Eeclestastict, Eusebius 33 We did it .. through heed- 
lessness and incircumspection. 

Incise |insvi‘z), v. Also 6 incyse, 7 incize. 
(a. KF. fuetse r (15th c. in Godef.,, for OF. enciser 
(rath c. in Littré’, f. L. éveis-, ppl. stem of racidcve 
to cut into; see INcipE v.1] 

l. trans. To cut into, make a cut or incision in ; 
to cut marks or figures upon, engrave wth figures. 

1667 [sce Incisinc below]. 1610 Markuam .J/asler/. |. v. 
14 Flesh being cut or incised into many parts, yet is eucry’ 
part still flesh. a 1639 Carew Poems Wks. (1824) 32 Fond 
man, that canst beleeve .. that Ihy weake stecle can incize 
The crystall case wherein it lyes. 1834 J. Forses Laennec’s 
Dis. Ches! (ed. 4) 615 The other parts of the lungs were .. 
imbued with a yellowish frothy serum, which escaped from 
them when incised. 1873 J. Geinie Gt. Jee ge xxiv. 316 
Glacial deposits were swept out of the valleys, and the s* lid 
rocks themselves deeply incised. 1876 Gro. Etior Dan. 
Der. vii. Ix, The wood was beautifully incised with Arabic 
letierinz. 

b. absol. To make a cut or incision. 

1541 R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., etc., By in- 
cysynze, cuttynge, or scaturysyng. 1612 Woopatt Surg. 
Wate Wks. 1653 1 It behoveth the Surgeon to regard if 
he incise deep. 1617 Fretcuer Jad Lover in. ii, Ye can 
incise l’o a hair's breadth without defacing. ‘ 

2. To produce, form, or trace by cutting; to 
carve, engrave .a statue, figure, inscription, ctc.). 

¢ 3631 Cakew Elegy Donne in D.'s Poems (1633) 388, 1 on 
thy Tombe this Epitaph incise. 1656 Staniey Afist. Phi dos. 
v. (1701) 178/2 “Twas Mars’s Steel that Venus did incize. 
185: D. Witsos Pek. Ann. (1863) 11. Iv. ii. 246 Stones 
decorated with crosses, incised or in relief. 1876 Birci 
Rede Lect. Egypt 35 A nation .. incising virtues and not 
vices for public consideration. 

Hence Ineising v//. sb. = INCISI0N. 

1567 Ann. Barber-Surg. \1890) 315 The desections or 
incysynges of the body. 

+ Incise ‘insai's), @. rave °. 
pa. pple. of zucidtre (see prec.). 
IncisED. Hence Inei'sely adv. 

1828 Wesster, /ucise/y, in the manner of incisions or 
notches, Faton. 

Incised (insai-zd), pp/.a. [f. Incisev. + -Ep!.] 

1. Cut into, having an incision made in it; marked 
by eutting. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guiliemean's Fr. Chirurg. 20b/1 Thrust 
cleane through the incisede skinne. 1743 Lond. § Couniry 
Brewer \ed. 4) 292 The best Staple incised Isinglass, two 
Ounces. 1800 Jed. Frnl. 1V.80 No inflammation could 
be traced on the margin of the incised gums. 1853 G. Tate 
Addr. Berwick, Naturalists’ Club, Sketches of incised rocks 
at Ford and Bewick. 

b. Hot. and Zool, Having marginal notches, as if 
cut or slashed ; as a leaf or aninsect’s wing. Also 
in comb. =INcISO-. as in tnersed-crenate, 

1826 Kirey & Sp, Entomol. 1V. 295 Inctsed, cut into equal 
marginal segments. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 292 Laminm 
album... leaves. .rarely deeply incised. bid. 294 Tenucrinum 
chamezdrys ; leaves petioled ovate incised-crenate, 1 
Gray Struct. ot. iti. § 4.98 The blade [of a leaf] is said to 
be /uc7sea, when cut by sharp and irregular incisions more 
or less deeply. 

2. Produced Ly cutting or incision; engraved, 

1807-265. Coorer First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 119 An incised 
wound, made with a clean sharp instrument .. can have no 
foreign bodies init. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. xxi. § 23 
The ornaments on the armour are simply drawn with incised 
lines. 1879 Lusock Addr. Pol. & Educ. ix.173 Two stones, 
with incised crosses. 

[f L. z- 


Incisiform ‘insai-ziffim), a. Zool. 
cis-us as stem of Inctson + -FoRM.] Having the 
form of an incisor tooth, esp. of that of a rodent. 


Not 


{ad. L. ¢ncisis, 
Cf. concrse.] = 


154 


1885 Amer. Frail. Sct. Ser. 1. Mar. 187 In the genus 
Dinoceras there are three incisor leeth, and a small incisi- 
form canine on each side. 

Incision (insi‘zon). Forms: § ineisyon (in- 
scicioun), 6 ineysyon, (insicion, -yon, 6-7 in- 
seision/e, 7 incission, inseition, inscission), 5- 
incision. [a. F. racision (13-14th c. in Tatz.- 
Darm,), ad L. fncisién-cim, n. of action from 7. 
ciddre to cutin, INawvEY! The 16-17th c. spelling 
in zasc- arose from erroneously referring the word 
to L. scindére, scissum to divide, tear, cut: cf. ads- 
cision, abscisston, and scissors \ orig. cysours, cizars, 
YT. ciseanx .] 

1. Thc action of cutting into something ; esp. into 
some part of the body in surgery. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 100 Instrumentis of yron and of siluer 
for to make incisions. 1547 Boorve rev, //ealth Vref 4 
‘That they [Surgeons] be circumspecte in insicyons. 1614 
W.B Phrlesopher's Banguet ed. 2,2 Vhat put the knife to 
inscition, or thesawe to abscition. 1697 Dryven J ing. Georg. 
ne 111 We make a deep Incision in the Tree. 1794 S. Wit- 
LiaMs Mesmont €9 Nor can they be easily withdrawn with. 
out tearing the flesh, but by incision. 1846 G. I. Day tr. 
Sunon's cintm. Chem. V1. 422 On making incisions into the 
warin fle h of an animal just killed, we obtain, by pressure, 
an acid fluid. 1875 I], Watton Dis. “ye (ed. 3) 576 * Iu- 
cision ’ is suited when the iris will retract. 

2. The eflect of cutting into something ; a divi- 
sion produced by cutting ; a cut, gash. 

c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 502 Pou schalt make be insci- 
cioun of pe veine be more long. 1564 78 utteyn Dial, 
agst. Pest. (x88! 47 Make the insicion long. 1609 W. 
Dinnetrn in I. Lavender Yraz (1612) 10 Out of these in- 
cisions and cuts proceedeth the masticke by drops. 3795 
A. Asnerson Pritt. :onb. China xi. 113 Vhe incision made 
from the top of the mountain to the surface of the road, 
1879 STAINER .Vusec of Bible 83 An incision in the surface 
of the cane. 

b. Aot. and Zool. A deep indentation or notch 
having the appearance of being j/roduced by entting, 
as in the margin of a leaf or of an insect’s wing, etc. 

1578 Lytr Dodoens it. Ixiii. 404 The leaues be white, with 
great and deepe incisions and cuttes. 1875 W. Hlovcutox 
Sk. Arit. dns. 84 The incisions beiween soine of the seg- 
ments are deep black. 1877 V. [tatu Ferm J. 22 The 
incisions reach down to the rachis, or mid-rib, of the frond. 

+3. Wed. The loosening and removal of ebstruc- 
tive or viscid humours: cf. INCIDE v.1 2. Cés. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 42 Abstertion. is plainely a Scouring 
off, or Incision of the more viscous Humours..And Cutting 
betweene them and the Part. 

4. fig. Incisivcness, keenness of action or appre- 
hension. 

1862 TRoLiore WV. Amer, 1. 303 The mind of the English- 
man has more imagination, but that of the American more 
incision. a 1882 J. 5. Brackie (.), Vhe bards performed 
the function of public censors with sharp incisiout. 

"5. In 17th c. often erroneously used for INs1- 
TION, cngrafting. 

1601 R. Jounson Aingd. § Commrw, 132 These acquisitions 
are as it were incisions or graflings, 1681 Fiaver Meth. 
Grace ii. 27 Implanted. or ingrafied by way of incision. 

6. attrid. and Comd., as incision operation , in- 
cision-knife, a knife for making surgical incisions. 

1611 Cotcr., /ucist/, cutting, Iauncing, opening, incision- 
making. 1612 Woobatt Surg. A/ate Wks. 1633 2 It is very 
. .needfull for the Surgeon to have at the least two incision 


Knives. 1808 Bestuam Sc. Reform 29 The preservation of 
abuse .. against the attacks of the probe, or the incision- 
knife. 1897 A//butt’s Syst. Aled. 11.1131 During the seven 
years .. 121 incision-operations have been performed on 


hydatids within the great cavities of the body. 

l¥ence + Inei‘sioner Ods. uonce-wad., one who 
makes incisions, a surgeon. 

1602 W. Clowes Struma 33 A famous Incisioner and Licen- 
liate Chirurgian of London. 

Incisive insaisiv, a. (sb.) Also 6 crron.) 
inseisive. fad. med.L. incisiv-us, f. incis- (see 
IncisE v.) + -IVE: cf. F. inersif, -ive (13-14th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Having the quality of incising or cutting into 
something ; cutting, penetrating with a sharp edge. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 14 b/2 Inscisive 
or cullinge pinser or tonges, to cutt of any splinters of 
bone. ey Goocu reat. Wounds 1. 155 Take off the 
points of the needles or pins with incisive pincers. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Nov. 824/2 The wet sand ..is fed into the 
opening, and..produces an incisive friction. 

2. Anat. Applied to the incisor teeth ‘F. derts 
incistues; see IncisoR); and hence to parts or 
structures connected with these, as the ¢ncrsive 
éones =the premaxillary bones. 

1804 Med. Frni. X11. 549 In the first. .the canine and in- 
cisive teeth, and in the latter the incisives only, perform the 
most essential parl of mastication. 1842 E. Witson Anat, 
Vade Al. 34 Beneath the nasal spine, and above the two 
superior incisor teeth, is a slighl depression, the incisive or 
myrtiform fossa. 1847 ANsTED Anc. World xv. 355 The 
incisive teeth and the extremities of the jaws. 

+ 3. Sharp or keen in physical qualities or effects ; 
cutting, piercing ; in old Afed. and Phys., having 
the quality of ‘ cutting’ or loosening viscid humours 
(see IncIDE v.1 2). Obs, 

1528 Paynet Salerne’s Regim. Piv, Whey .. is incisiue or 
subtile. 1603 Hottanp P/utarch’s Mor. 1187 Now this aire 
by .. incisive qualitie thereof, piercing in to the brasse .. 
forceth out of it a deale of rust. 1694 Satmon Bate's Dis- 
Pens. (1713) 118/1 The Acid being alone, becomes incisive, 
and pricks the .Ver77 Gustantes by their Points. 


INCISURE. 


4. fig. Sharp or keen in mental qualities ; pro- 
duciny a highly clear and impressive mental effect ; 
penctrating, acute, trenchant. 

a 1850 Mans. Futter At //ome 4 Abr. (1860) 239 Their 
talk is... picturesque and what the French call snersive. 
1854 Esivason Lett. & Soc. Arms, Poet. & Imag. Wks. 
(Bohn) 111. 162 An idea steeped in verse becomes suddenly 
more incisive and more brilliant. 1856 Mrs. Drowsinc 
Aur, Leigh ea incisive smile. 1866 G. MacponaLp 
Ann, QO. Neigh, iii. 1878) 30 She said this in an incisive 
tone, 1880 7 ses 27 Dec. 7/1 Lord Grey always writes in 
an incisive and pungent style. 

B. sb. 

+1. Med. An ‘incisive’ drug: see A. 3. Obs. 

1726 Lront Albert?’s Archit. 11. 107/2 Physicians, for the 
cure of.. Fevers, order the use of the juice of squills and of 
incisives, 

2. Anat, An incisor tooth 

1804 [see «A. 2]. : 

b. Lutom. » The incisive edge of the inandible 
of a bectle’ Cent. Dret.). 

Incisively (insoi'sivli’, adv. [f. prec. + -1.¥*.] 
In an incisive manner or style | if, and fy. . 

1891 Athenxum 2 Vec. 714 Iqually incisively are the good 
people of Middlemarch brought before us facetoface. 1879 
Cassels Techn. Fiduc. 1V.72 2 Some of the turning tools for 
iron also act incisively, er) Chicago Advance 24 May, 
(Ile) holds lus convictions clearly and expresses them inci- 
sively and boldly. 

Incisiveness insoi‘sivnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of Leing incisive: usually in 
sense 4 of the adj. 

1865 Daly Tel. 23 Oct. 4'5 That incisiveness of expres: 
sion, that clearness of mind, for which he was famous. 1896 
Law Times C. 393/1 The Doctor's reply. .was not wanting 
in incisiveness. ‘ 

Inciso- | insai‘so), combining adverbial form of 
L. incisus Ixctsen, in botanical and zoological 
terms, used in the scnse ‘ incisedly —’, ‘incised 
and —', as ftuctso-dentate, -denticulate, -lobate, 
-pinnatifid, -serrate adjs. 

1847 W. I. Sreece Fivid Bot.94 Leaves pinnate, leaflets 
cordate-ovale, inciso-lubaie. 1848 Dana Zocpht, 180 Lameila: 
stout, broad dentate and inciso-dentate, 1870 looker Stud, 
Flora 285 Leaves ovate-cordate inciso-serrate. //id. 462 
Asplentum Adiantwn-nigrum .. pinnules petioled inciso- 
pinnatifid and serrate. 

Incisor (inssisa1, -1). Auat, and Zool. {a. 
med. and mod.L. zacisor lit. ‘cutter’, agent-n. 
from L. facidére to cut, Incme v1] A tooth 
adapted for cutting; any one of the front teeth in 
cither jaw, having a sharp edge and a single fang, 
situated between the canine teeth on cach side, as 
in man and other mammals; hence extended to 
teeth of any character having this situation. 

1672 Sir Il. Browse Lett. Friend §12 In the burnt frag- 
ments of urns which I have enquired into, altho I seem to 
find few Incisors or Shearers. 1713 Deruam /’hys -Theeol. 
IV. xi. rote (R.), Suppose the order of the teeth .. inverted, 
the grinders set in the room of the incisors, 1831 Youatr 
/Iorse v. (1847) 107 The horse has six incisors or cutting 
teeth in the front of each jaw. i aa 

b. attvib. (a) Adaptcd for cutting, as tecisor 
Sorceps; incisor tooth (=prec. sense). “b) Con- 
nected with the incisor teeth, as zuctsor artery, 
canal, foramen, fossa, nerve. 

1837 M. Dosovas Dom. Econ. 11. 289 The human teeth 
are chiefly incisor or cutting teeth, and molar or grinding 
teeth, 1841-72 T. R. Jones Anim, Kingd. \ed. 4) 215 Like 
the incisor teeth of rodent quadrupeds, they are therefore 
continually growing, and are thus always preserved sharp 
and fit for use, 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 635 Aided 
by strong cutting and incisor forceps, a pea decayed 
upper canine tooth was forcibly extracted, 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Incisor artery, a branch of the inferior dental artery. 
It supplies the canine and incisor teeth. .. /acrsor nerve, a 
branch cf the inferior dental nerve. It supplies the canine 
and incisor teeth. 

Incisorial (insais6oridl), a. [fas next + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to the incisors; of the character of 
an incisor. (In recent Dicts.) 

Incisory ‘insai-séri), a. (ad. L. type *#cisor1- 
us, in F. fnctsotre, f. as Incisor: see -ory.] 

1. Having the property of cutting, incisive: ap- 
plied to the incisor teeth. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1.105 Right afore 
there are foure aboue, and as many beneath .. which are 
called incisorie teeth. 1651 Lovett Hist. Anim. & Min. 302 
Sixteen [1eeth], of which foure are incisury, two canine, and 
ten molar, ; ae 

+2. llaving a form as if cut; incised. Ods. 

a1693 Urguuart Raéelais i. vili. 70 Fig-tree-leaves .. 
by reason of their. .iucisory notches, were. .proper. 

Incisure (insiz'i1. [ad. L. szcisura a cutting 
into, an incision, f. zucis-, ppl. stem of sacidére Ix- 
CIDE v1: see -URE.] A deep indentation in an 
edge or surface, caused or appearing as if caused 
by cutting; a cut, notch, slit, cleft; = Incision 2. 

1597 GeRARDE /ferbal u. ci. 353 One whole and entire 
leafe without any incisure at all. 1658 RowLanp tr. Mou- 
Jet's Theat, Ins. 936 Ventricle or belly, distinguished with 
five or six clefts or incisures. 1669 P/i/. Trans. IV. 987 In 
.. the structure of this Insect [silk-worm] he takes notice 
..of its eleven Rings or Incisures. 1774 Gotps, .Vat. Hist. 
(1776) VIII. 116 Crooked jaws .. in each of which are seen 
incisures, thut look like teeth. 1819 G. Samovette Extomol. 
Compend. 342 Toothed like a saw, the incisures lurned 
towards the exlremities. 


INCITABILITY. 


Incitable (inssitib'l), 2. rare. [f. INcITE v. 
= ee es 3 

+-ABLE: ef, mod.F, zncilabée (Littré).] Capable 
of being incited or urged to action. Hence Inci- 
tabi lity, capability of being incited. 

1800 Med. Frnl. IV. 560 The phenomena of fever differ .. 
according to the incitability or activity of the organic parts, 
1881 Lincotn tr. 7 vousseau & Pidous's Therapeutics (ed 9) 
I{I. 297 The more an organ is incited, the less it is incitable. 
3886 Sy. Soc, Lex., Incitability, same as [rritability. _ 

+Inci'tament. Os. rare—'.  [ad. L. tnczta- 
ment-um, {. inctlare to INcITE.] =INCITEMENT. 

1579 Furke Heskins’ Part. 9 The little incitament vnto 
vertue, that you suppose to appeare in the ballattes of 
Salomon. re .. 7. 

Incitant (iisitant, insai-tant), a. and sé. [ad. 
L. snesdant-em, pres. pple. of zzciZare to INCITE ; 
cf. F. zucttant.} 

A. aaj. That incites, stimulating. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Incitant,..moving. provoking. .. 
Incitant force, in Brown's System, a term applied to every- 
tbing capahle of acting on the living body and exciting the 
exercise of the faculties, at 

B. sé. That which incites; an inciting agent. 

a@ 802 E. Darwin cited in Wehster 1828. : 

+I-ncitate, 7//. 2. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. zn- 
ctlal-us, pa. pple. of zncifare to InciTE.] Incited, 
instigated. 

1568 C. Watson Polyd. 9a, But (they]..being moved and 
incitate by the example of the Mamertines .. violated and 
falsified their oath. ie 

+I-ncitate, v. Os. [f. L. ézczzat-, ppl. stem 
of zncilare to Incite; ef. prec.] ¢razs. Yo incite, 

1597 M. Bowman in Garllemeau's Fr. Chirurg. * ij, The 
excellence of this booke hath incitatede me to dedicate [it] 
to your Mtye, 1607 Torsett Fourf. Beasts (1658) 371 The 
Lamb being fastned upon the top of the pillar, doth incitate 
the hunger-starven heart of the Lion by his bieating. 1523 
CockeraM 1, To Anger one, Exagitate, Irretate, Exasper- 
ate, Stimulate, Incitate. . wee 

Incitation insite'fon). [a. F. éceZazion (14th 
e. , ad. L. gezlalion-ent, n. of action f. zzcztare to 
INCITE. ] 

1. The action of inciting; stirring up, incitement, 
stimulation, instigation. 

1477 Caxton Fason 89b, Medea cam and mette with 
him (6 the incitacion and admonishment of loue. 1579 
Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 89 This accident hapned.. by the 
incitation of certaine souldiers. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. 
Antichr. 1. viii. 103 Pharoes seruants, by whose meanes 
and incitation Abraham had his Wife taken from him. 1710 
Appison JZatler No. 255 P 2 Is there any Thing that tends 
to Incitation in Sweetmeats more than in ordinary Dishes? 
1842 Sir H. Taytor EZdwin in. iii, he seculars By secret 
incitation hearten’d up, Will give their voices. 1881 |LincoLn 
tr. Troussean & Pidoux's Therapentics (ed. 9) WN. 297 
Brown was sometimes right in the pathological order, if 
the incitation is repeated and remains the same. , 

+2. That which incites or stimulates to aetion ; 
a stimulus, incentive, incitement. Ods. 

1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 70 These words, 
Let us pray,..are an Incitation to prayer. @1653 GouGE 
Comm, Heb, xiii. 3 As an incitation this clause .. 1mplieth 
a due consideration of our own condition. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 23 7 This passion .. the strongest and noblest 
Incitation to honest Attempts. 

+3. Power of inciting. Oés. 

1656 Trapp Comm. Alatt. xiii. 34 But now that form (‘as 
I have loved you’).. is matchless, and more full of incita- 
tion to fire affection. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xvi. 553 
Where nced is of Medicines endued with a certain incita- 
tion. 

+ Inci'tative, ¢. and sb. Obs. rare, [a. obs. F. 
inctlaltf, -ive, ad. L. *tncitaliv-us (sce -ATIVE), f. 
inctldre to INCITE.] 

A. adj. Waving the quality of inciting or stir- 
ring up; stimulative. 

1490 Caxton /:neydos vi. 90 She sayd to theym, wepynge 
these incitatyf wordes. ; ; ; 

B. sé. An inciting or stimulating agent, medi- 
cine, ete. 

16z0 SHELTON Quéx. IV. xiii. 103 Wallets..well provided 
at least with Incitatives that provoked todrink two Miles off. 

+Inci‘tatory, a. Oés. rare. [f 1. zncezat- (see 
INCITATE) + -orny.} ‘Tending to incite; stirring, 
stimulative. 

1610 DonneE Psendo-Martyr 151 We will... onely repeat 
Baronius his Panegyrique and Incitatorie Encouragement. 

Incite (insait),v. Also 5 encyte, 5-6 incyte. 
[a. F. enezter (14th e.; OF. also esczter) = Sp., 
Pg. tnezlar, It. incttare,ad. L. tnctlare, f.¢n- (IN-2) 
+ ctlare to set in rapid motion, rouse, stimulate, 
ete., frequentative of c#ére, cz?7-u7 to put in motion, 
stir, rouse; see CITE.] (¢rans. To urge or spur 
on; to stir up, animate, instigate, stimulate. 
Const. fo do something : Zo or ustlo some action. 

1483 Caxton Ca/o A viij, For to doo thys right canon ad- 
monesteth and inciteth us. 31490 — Laeydos Contents 7 
How Eneas encyted the patrons & maystres of his shyppes 
for to departe. xs0z AtKyNson tr. De Jmitatione 1, xi. 161 
The firste mocions that incyteth vs to synne. 1597 Hooker 
Feel. Pol. v. xi. § » He incited all men vnto bountifull con- 
tribution. 1606 G. W[oopcocke] tr. //ist. Justine ga, The 
rather to incite him vppe vnto their ayde, (he] shewed the 
exceeding valour of ies women. 1661 BRAMHALL Jest 
Vind. vil. 221 The Pope incited the King of Spain to make 
war against the Republick. 1715-z0 Pore /éiad 1v. 499 
These Mars incites, and those Minerva fires. 1812 G. CHAL- 
MERS Dom. Econ. Gt. Brit. 423 Manufactures were incited, 
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and pushed forward, hy every sort of encouragement. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 462 Each of us was urging and in- 
citing the other to put the question, 1880 E. Wuitr Cert. 
Relig, 24 A certainty, and an overflowing gladness in the 
heart, which are capable of inciting to heroic deeds. 
b. To urge or provoke (some action). 

1627 Lisander & Cal, v. 90, | could not finde any thing 
Mich might incite my stay after this losse. 

Hence Inciting wd/. sd. , 

1611 Frorio, /xfugatione,..a provocation, or inciling vnto. 

Incitement (inssitmént). [f. Incire v. + 
-MENT: ef. F. ¢ucdZement (16th e. in Littré), L. 
incitamentum, {. incitdre.] ; 

1. The action of inciting or rousing to action ; 
an urging, spurring, or setting on; instigation, 
stimulation. + Also, the condition of being in- 


cited. 

1594 Carew //uarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 296 By his con- 
tinuall incitement. 1647-8 CotrereLL Davila's Hist. Fr. 
11678) 20 Chiefly by the incitement of the Cardinal. 1670 
Mitton Ast. Eng. u. Wks. (1851) 64 Incens'd against him 
.. hy the incitement of Roscius Cazlius Legat of a Legion. 
1803 Med, Frn/, X. 53 Does the incitement of the influence 
which in Mr. Galvani’s experiments, occasions the muscles 
of animals to contract, either wholly or in part depend upon 
any peculiar property of living bodies? 1876 E. H. Cuapix 
Faith & Life vi. 105 The method of Christianity 1s not ex- 
citement, hut incitement. 

2. That which incites or rouses to action; an in- 
citing cause or motive ; stimulus, incentive, ‘spur’. 

ax600 G.C. in Hakluyt / oy. III. 670 And she [Nature] 
must neede incitementes to her good, Euen from that part 
she hurtes! 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt, 1. vii, Let us not therefore 
make these things an incumbrance .. which God sends us 
as an incitement to proceed with more honour and alacrity. 
1709 StEeLE 7atler No. 3 > 1 A good Play .. must raise 
very proper Incitements to good Behaviour. 1875 JowetT 
Plato \11. 653 Vleasure, the greatest incitement ot evil. 

Inciter (insai‘ts1). Also 7 incitor. [f. Ix- 
CITE v. + -ER!.] One who or that which incites 
or rouses to action; an instigator. 

1598 Florio, /sfudsore,an inciter,aperswader. 1611 CoTcr., 
Justigateur, an instizator; stirrer, incitor, vrger, egger on. 
a 1626 Bacon Maxims & Uses Com. Law xii. 53 The law 
accounteth the incitor as principall, though he be absent. 
@1720 SHEFFIELD (Dk. Buckhm.) Hs. (1753) II. 190 The 
Romans..politickly encouraged that humour in every body, 
as being a constant inciter to virtue, 1813 L. Hest in 
Fxaminer 15 Feb. 97/2 Inciters to robbery. 1893 Dorp 
CARPENTER Son of 3/ax ii. 43 He is an inciter of revolution. 

Iience Inci‘tress, a female inciter. 

161r Cotcr., Concitatrice, a concitatrix, incitresse, pro- 
uokeresse, 

Inciting (inssitin), Af/. a. [f Incite z. + 
-ING%.] ‘That incites; stimulating, provoking. 
Hence Inci‘tingly adv. 

1855 Mayne /e-xfos. Lex., Incitans,..applied to medicines 

. which provoke or excite; inciting. © 1856 WrestFr, /2- 
citingly, 1879 G. Merevitn /goést 1. vii. 118 ‘ My letters?’ 
he said incitingly. ‘I read them.’ 1884 Daily News 3 Sept. 
4/7 Mr. Gladstone has been a restraining not an inciting 
influence upon most of his followers. 

Incitive (insai-tiv), 2. and sb. rare. 
v. + -IVE; cf. INCITATIVE.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of inciting; stimu- 
lative. 

1888 T. W. Hust in New Princeton Rev. Nov. 363 The 
style is thus instructive and incitive. 

B. sé. An incentive, incitement. 

1736 Lemarn Marlborough 1. 57 A proper Incitive to a 
constant Vigilance. 1881 J. F. T. Neuve Fourney Medinah 
194 He .. will never, except under a very strong incitive, 
expose himself to unnecessary danger. 

Incito-motor (ins9i.tomdutar, -61), a. rare. 
[f. Incite v.+ Motor, after ExciTo-moTor, q. v. 
Cf. F. tzcilo-moteur (Littré).] Inciting to motion 
or museular action; applied to the action of the 
nervous centres which determine the contraction of 
the muscles through the intermediation of the 
motor nerves. Also erroneously identified with 
exctlo-molor. So Inci:to-mo'tory, a. 

1884 Cassell’s Encycl. Dict., Incito-motory. 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Incito-motor,same as Exctto-motor. 1893 DuNGLIsoN 
Mud. Dict. (ed. 21), Incettomotor, epithet applied to an 
action the reverse of excitomotor, as muscular motion, com- 
mencing in the nervous centres, and exciting the muscles to 
contraction. 

Ineivic (insi'vik’, 2. rare—". [f. IN- 34+ Civic.] 
Ilaving no civie spirit or virtues. 

1795 W. Tayior in AJonthly Rev. XVII. 505 Ye rise above 
the base Incivic herd, like Cato and Brutus, superior to 
a senate of cowards and hirelings. 

+Incivil, cz. Obs. [a. F. duetvil (14th e.), ad. 
late L. zrererlis, {. 72- (IN- 3) + cividts C1viL.] 

1. Not of the rank of a free citizen. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 147 He that hed neuyr dune ane 
vailzeant act contrar his enemeis, vas reput for ane inciuile 
villaine. /d/d. 150 Thy father vas ane mecanyc tail3our dis- 
cendit of inciuile pure pepil. 

2. Not according to civil law. 

1613-18 Daniex Coll. Hist, Eng. (1621) 214 The Contract 
was made in prison, and therefore incivill, and not to be 
held hy the right of Nations. 

3. Savage, barbarous. 

1586 MarioweE 1st Pf. Tamburl. 1. i, Tamburlaine, that 
sturdy Scythian thief That. . Daily commits incivil outrages. 

4. Unmannerly, rude, elownish ; impolite or un- 
courteous to others; uncivil. 

16rr SHaks. Cymdé. v. v. 292 Cym. He was a Prince. 
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Gui. 
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A most inciuill one. The wrongs he did mee Were nothing 
Prince-like. 1683 D. A. Art Converse 117 They are rather 
not civil than positively incivil. 1707 Reflex. upon Ridicule 
189 He is Proud, Haughty, Incivil. 

Hence } Inci-villy acv., + Inci-vilness (Bailey 
Gk WW Wee 

1671 Plymouth Cot. Rec. (1856) V. 53 Hee did highly mis- 
demean himselfe..by.. bringing in off a mare inciuilly into 
the parlour of James Cole. 

Incivility (insiviliti). [ad. F. szcrvilitd (1426 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. ‘ucivilral-em, f{. in- 
civilts; see pree. and -1TY.] The quality or eon- 
dition of being incivil or uncivil. 

+1. Want of civilization ; uncivilized condition ; 
savageness, barbarism. Oés. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xi. iii. (1886) 153 The in- 
civilitie and cruell sacrifices of popish preests. r6rz Drere- 
woop Lang. & Relig. xiii. 118 In their incivility and many 
barbarous properties, they [Americans] resemble the old 
and rude Tartars. 1663 Brair A ufodiog. iil. (1848) 57 The 
northern Irishcs remaining obdured in their idleness and 
incivility. 1774 Warton //ist. Eng. Poetry xvi. 1. 423 The 
licentiousness of Boccacio's tales.. was not so much the 
consequence of popular incivility, as it was owing to a par- 
ticular event of the writer's age. 1811 //enry & /sabella I. 
Pref. 5 That barharous relic of feudal incivility, duelling. 

+2. Want of good manners or good breeding ; 
ill-bred behaviour. Ods. 

tsg0 SHAKS. Com. Err. iv. iv. 49 Curt...Is not your hus- 
band mad? Ad?z. His inciuility confirmes no lesse. 1603 
Hotranp Plutarch's Alor. 42 Cowardise, follie, and per- 
verse incivilitie, be the defects of learning, and are meere 
ignorance. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 113 They account 
it the greatest inciviiily in the world to let any thing fall in 
eating. 1673 Audes Cizility 118 “Yis gross incivility to 
begin any person of Honour’s health, and to address it 
to himself. ; ; 

3. Ill-bred, uneivil, or uncourteous behaviour 
towards others; want of civility or politeness ; 
diseourtesy, rudeness. 

3612 T. Tavior Comm. Titus iii. 2 It would he thought 
too much inciuilitie to stay a man froin shooting his venomed 
arrowes. 1684 Confempl. St, Alan 11. x. (1699) 236 The irre- 
verence and great incivility towards God in a Mortal Sin. 
1769 Lp. Rocurorp in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. un. IV. 521 The 
Russian Ambassador appears personally satisfied with the 
excuses made for personal incivility, but considers his Court 
is highly insulted. 1849 Macauray //ist. Eng. iv. 1.454 At 
Council he [Guildford] was treated hy Jeffreys with marked 
incivility. 

b. An act of rudeness or ill-breeding. 

1652 H. Cocan tr. Scudery’s Ibrahim i. iv. 76,1 had done 
an hundred incivilities to satisfie her. a 1693 Luptow Jem. 
1. 88 (R.) No person offered me the least incivility. 

Incivilization (insi:vilizéi-fon, -aiz-). [f. In- 3 
+ Civitization.] Uneivilized condition ; want of 
civilization. ’ 

1823 New Monthly Mag. YX. 169/2 His excuse is at best 
incivilization and ignorance. 1843 Carty.e£ Past 4 Prin. 
v, A terrible worker ; irresistible against .. incivilisation. 
1861 GresLey Sophron 4 N. 145 We have spoken, in a 
former paper, nf the incivilization of China. 

+Inecivilize, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. In-2 + 
CiviLize ; cf. It. zacrve/ire ‘to grow ciuill or man- 
nerly’(Florio).] ¢vans. To make civilized, to refine. 

1603 Fiorio Montarene ui. vi. (1632) 512 Such hands as 
would gently have polished, reformed and incivilized, what 
in them they deemed to be barbarous and rude. 

+Ineci'vilized, « Ods. rare. [In-3]. Not 
civilized ; uneivilized. 

1647 W. Browse tr. Gomberville’s Polexander wv. iti. 240 
One incivilis'd,and unworthy either to breathe or toserve her. 

Incivism (insiviz’m). Also 9 -isme.  [ad. 
F. inetvésmee (1791 in Ilatz.-Darm.), f. ¢- (IN- 3) 
+ civisme Ctvism.] The opposite of Civism ; 
want of good citizenship. 

a. In reference to the French Revolution: want 
of loyalty to the prineiples of the Revolution: re- 
garded as a crime against the Republie. 

3794 J. Girrorp Louis V!’/, 563 As the body guard which 
had been allotted to the king by the constitution was parti- 
cularly suspected of incivism, it was disbanded. 1794 Heron 
Inform, Powers at War 185 None dare absent themselves ; 
for, such an act of incivism would be punished with the loss 
of liberty and property. 1887 M. Arnotp in 19¢ Cent. May 
634, | should not like to be brought hefore him as President 
of a Committee of Safety, on a charge of incivism. 

b. In reference to other states and times. 

18z0 Col.eriDGE Letf., Conzers., etc. I, 91 Judge Ahhot.. 
put the question on the ground of incivism, and not on the 
religious ground. 1865 Grote /’/afo I. viii. 303 Socrates is 
to be .. exculpated from the charge of incivism. 1879 M. 
Pattison Afidfox xii.153 Milton will exclude Romanists from 
toleration, not on the statesman’s ground of incivism, but 
on the theologian’s ground of idolatry. 

Incize, Inckling, obs. ff. INcisk, INKLING. 

+Inclama‘tion, Ols. rare. [ad. late L. zx- 
clamalton-em, n. of action f. czclamare to cry out 
to, eall upon, f. zz- (In- 2) + clamidre to call.] A 
calling upon; invocation. Also, acry,a loud call. 

1612-15 Br. Hat Contempl., O. T. xvii. ii, Steps forth a 
prophet of God, and interrupts that glorious service. with 
a loud inclamation of judgement. /4d. vii, These idolatrous 
prophets now rend their throats with inclamations. 1613 
Cuapman Bussy D'Ambois Plays 1873 11. 140 Cassandra's 
prophecie .. when shee fore-tolde Troyes ruine : which suc- 

ceeding made her vse This sacred Inclamation. i 
+ Incla‘mitate, v. Oés.—° [f. ppl. stem of 7n- 
clamilare (Plautus), frequentative of ezclamare : 
see pree.] ‘To call often’ (Cockeram, 1623). 


INCLAMITATION, 


Hence + Inclamita‘tion, ‘an often calling upon’ 
Phillips, 1658). 
Inclasp, obs. form of ENcLaAs? vz. 
Inclau-dent, a. Hol. rare. [Iy-3.] Not closing. 
1840 Paxton Bot. Dict., Inclaudent, not closing. 
t+Incla:vate,v. Ods. rare—'. [f. med.L. in- 


claval-, ppl. stem of tuclavare (f. L. in-, IN-2 + 


clavare to nail, f. clavus nail : see -aTE3.] /rans. 
To nail or bolt in, fix firmly. 

, 1666 J. Smitn Old age 81 These [teeth] are more firmly 
inclavated and infixed into the jawbones by treble or quad- 
ruple roots. 

Inclava‘tion. rare. [n. of action f. prec.] The 
condition of being firmly fixed in, as of a tooth in 
its socket. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., [nelaveatio, term for the con- 
dition of a rooth in its socket ; inclaveation. 

Inclave, obs. form of ExcLtave a. Her, 

Incle, variant of INKLE sé. and v. 

Inclear, variant of Exctrar v. Obs. 

I-n-clea:ring. [Js adv.11c.) The cheques, 
bills of exchange, ete., collectively, payable by a 
bank, and received through the Clearing-house for 
settlement; also aéévzé. as in in-clearing book 
(short itn-book) the entry book of these claims. 
Hence Inn-clearer, the representative of a bank 
in the Clearing-house who receives the in-clearing ; 
also called In-clerk. 

(1827 Gitpart 7reat. on Banking (1849) 11. 442 The drafts 
which are drawn upon the house, and which have come in 
from the clearing ..are called the ‘clearing in’) 1872 E. 
Sevp Load, Banking 48 Vhe..Banker receives..25 batches 
of Cheques, all drawn upon his Bank. he..must enter them 
to his debit, into his ‘in" or ‘paid’ clearing book, 1878 
Jevoxs Money & Mech. Exchange (ed. 4 278 Messenzers 

- walking round the desks .. receiving [the parcels] of ‘in 
clearing ' or as they are called in New York, the .. Debit Ex- 
changes. 1882 Gilbart's Hist., etc. of Banking ed. Michie) 
Il. 325 The In-Clearing Book of each clerk ought to agree 
. with the portions relating to him of the Out-Clearing 
Books of the other twenty six Clerks 1884 Howartu 
Clearing System iv. 53 Vhe ‘in«lerk’ is also at his post .. 
and finds awaiting him several charges, which he enters on, 
as a continuation of the morning work. /ézd. iv. 54 Between 
half-past three and four .. the in-clearers with lightning-like 
rapidity run the items in tbeir in-bouks and cast them up. 
Inclemency inkleménsi). [ad. L. raclémen- 
fia: see next and -ENcy. Cf. F. tuclémence.] The 
quality or condition of being inclement. 

1, The opposite of mildness or temperateness of 
climate ; severity of weather. 

1559 W. Cunnincuan Cosmogr. Glasse Pref Avj, In 
travailing, thou shalt not ke molested with the inclemencye 
of th* Aere, boysterous windes [etc.]. 1603 Kwoctces é/isé. 
Turks 1621) 70, | cannot .. longer endure the inclemencie 
and intemperature of the aire in this extreme hot season. 
1725 Beavcey Fam. Dict. s.v. Planting, Strong enough to 
bear the Inclemency of the weather. 1775 Avaik sl mer. 
fnd, 3, | saw..a white man..wbo, by the inclemency of the 
sun, .. was tarnished with as deep an Indian hue, a» any 
of the camp. 1844 H. H. Witson Sritt. Jndia 1). 381 His 
march was delayed by the incleniency of the weather. 

transf, 1864 Howe ts Ienet, Life vii. (1866) 95 Provi- 
dence, tempering the inclemency of the domestic situation, 
sent them Giovanna. 

b. With 7: A particular instance of this. 

1699 Gartu Dispens. 9 Deep sunk in Down, they.. Avoid 
th’ Inclemencies of Morning Air. 1748 Anson's Voy. u. xiv. 
288 Not fit to struggle with the tnclemencies of a cold 
climate. 1749 Smotcett Regrerde v. vii, Who rest secure 
From all the inclemencies of stormy life. 1865 Luspock 
Preh. Times xvi. (1878 606 This gave him clothing against 
the varying inclemencies of the season. 

+ 2. Want of clemency or kindliness of disposi- 
tion; pitilessness, unmercifulness. Odés. 

1598 Fiorio, /uclemenza, rigorousnes .. mercilesnesse, in- 
clemencie. 1610 Bp. CARLETON Puts. 221 After his death 
Clement vsed all inclemency against me, setting vp another 
King. 1614 Br. Hatt Recoll. reat., Jinprese of God 1. 667 
The inclemencie of the late Pope laboring to forestall him 
in his just throne. 1658 Puittips, /clemency, rigour, sharp- 
ness, a being without pitty or compassion. 

Inclement (inkle-mént), a. [ad. L. zclément- 
emt, t.tn- (IN- 3) + clemeni- CLEMENT ; cf. F. tnclé- 
ment (1364 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not clement. 

1. Of climate or weather: Not mild or temperate; 
extreme; severe. (Usually applied to cold or 
stormy Weather; rarely of severe heat or drought. 

16§7 Mitton P. Z. x. 1063 To sbun Th’ inclement Seasons, 
Rain, Ice, Hailand Snow. 1701 J. Purtirs Splendid Shilling 
94 When .. th’ inclement air Persuades men to repel be- 
numbing frosts. 1742 Younc N¢. Th. 1. 80 In this incle- 
ment clime of human life. 1760 Beattie Past. vii. Poems 157 
Inclement drought the hardening soil would drain. 18653 

.H. Newmas Hest, S&. (1876 I1.1. i. 8 The North does 

ut hold out to them a climate more inclement than their 
own. ¢ransf. 1867 Good Cheer 11 This is not because the 
country to which tbey have been driven is ugly or inclement 
-—it may or may not be sucb. ‘ 

+ 2. Not merciful or kindly; pitiless, harsh, 
severe, cruel. Obs. 

1621 Motte Camerar. Liv. Libr. v. iii. 330 Pope Clement 
the fift, was inclement and cruell. 1725 Pore Odyss. xix. 
288 O thou, she cry'd, whom first inclement fate Made 
welcome to my hospitable gate ! 

transf. 1861 L. L. Nose /cebergs 149 We have been 
tossing nearly all day upon a rough, inclement ocean. 

Hence Incle‘mently cadv., pitilessly; Incle’- 


mentness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
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1789 Jas. Wuite £arl Strongbow I. 167 By adhering in- 
clemently to her recent resolution. 

+t Incleme‘ntal, a. Oés. rare—'. 
-AL.) =INcCLEMENT 1. 

1709 Brit. Apollo 1 No. 18. 32 To be lodg’d safe from 
Inclemental Air. 

t+Inclension. Os. rare. 
“ion-em INCLINATION; cf. DECLENSI0N.] 
action of inclining. 

1751 tr. Female Foundling 1. 67 Making, with some Con- 
fusion, an Inclension of the Head. /dud. 1. 68 by a small 
Inclenston of her Head. 


+Incle'pe, v. O/s. 
L. gavocdre, which it is used to translate ] 


To invoke, call upon. 

1382 Wvycur Jom, x 13 Forsoth ech man who euere schal 
inclepe the name of the Lord, schal be saaf. How therfore 
schulen thei inclepyn hym, into whom thei ban not hileued ? 
— 2 Cor. i. 23 fFoisoth I inclepe God witnesse in to my 
soule. ¢ 1400 /’xj cer in Maskell Mon. Art. (1846-7) 11 106 
[Ps. xx. 9] Lord .. heere thou us in the dai that we sbulen 
uiclepe hee. 

In-clerk: see IN-cLEARING. 

Inclinable inkleinab'l,, a. Also 6-S en-. 
[a.OF. enclinable Roman de Rose), in 16th c. tn- 
clinable. £. encliner, in 14th c. tacliner, ad. L. in- 
clindre: see INCLINE and -aBLE.] 

1. Iaving a) mental inclination or leaning in some 
direction ; inclined, disposed. +a. ¢o something. 
Obs. Common from early 16th to late 1$th c. 

1494 Fauyan Chron. vit. 524 Whan Lewys harde of these 
tydynges. .he was more inclynable vnto peace. 1526 Pelyr. 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531 227 b, So meke & enclynable to the 
instruccions and mocyons of the holy goust. 1561 T. Nort#s 
Calvin's Inst. \. xi. 22 b, Vhe Jewes were forbidden imayes, 
because they were enclinabe [ed. 1634 inclinable] to super- 
stitton, 1629-77 FretHam Aesolzes uw. xix. 200 This King, 
being ef a Neuble Nature, and inclinable to mercy. 1682 
Lutteite Brief Rel, 1857 1. 162 The Algerines..are very 
in-linable to a peace with us. 1706 tr. Dupin’s Hecl. Hist. 
16th C. 11. v. 85 The opinions of the Calvinists, to which he 
had been inclinable in lis younger years. 1779 J. Moorr 
brew Soc Fr. Il. aciv. 44 cabins renders the heart 
averse to scepticism, and inclinable to devotion. 

b. fo do something. 

¢1so00 Shree Kings Sons 107 (They) founde the kynge en- 
clynable y-nough to entende to thise matiers. 1546 Gar- 
pinerR Delar. cirt. Foye 41b, God myght haue chaunged 
it .and not haue made man inclineable to fall. 1647 Futter 
Good Lh.in Worse T, 1841 86 A multitude is not so in- 
clinable to save as to desiroy. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4060/5 
Such Persons as are enclinable to furnish Pork. 1795 Lo. 
Aucktanp Corr. 1862) IIf. 283 Vhis country is very low- 
spirited as to continental politics, and very inclinable to 
leave the Continent to go to the devil in itsown way. 1826 
Lama F£iéra Ser. i. Popular Fallacies ¥, His master was in- 
clinable to keep him, but his mistress thought otherwise. 

+c. with other’constructions, or aésol. Obs. 

1583 GotoinG Cakin on Deut, xxxit. 189 lt is not for that 
God ts inclynable, or for that he resembleth vs or for that 
hee is mooued thereto, a@1600 Hooxenr (J.), A probable 
opinion, that divine authority was the same way inclinable. 
1664 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 110 100 inclinable for factions. 
1702 J. Locas in Pa. Hist. Soc. Alem. UX. 95 [This] made 
me inclinable that he should hold his hand. 1737 Col. Re. 
Peansylv, WV. 219 The Government of Pennsylvania has 
not appeared to me..so inclinable for a good understanding 
and Harmony. 

2. Favourably disposed ; willing to accede, assent, 
or submit /o ; propitious, favourable; amenable ; in- 
clined to favour or side with some person or party. 

61449 Pecock Repr. u. xviii. 262 O God make the Patroun 
.. be to us inclynable. c1ssg Haresrierp Divorce Heri. 
VIII (Camden) 189 In case they found not the Pope so 
propice and inclinable to their desires as they looked for. 
1632 Le Grys tr. Melleius Paterc.25 The Rhodians did 
then seeme .. more enclinable to the Kings part. 1692 Sir 
T. P. Brount Ess. 73 They may have our minds easie and 
inclinable. 1709 Hearne Collect. O. H.S.) IL 290 He was 
recommended by the L*. Clarendon .. we® made some in- 
clinable to him. 1759 W. Hastincs in Beveridge /71s¢. India 
(1862) 1. 1. xii. 664 An argument that the nabob is inclinable 
tothe French. 1880 FREEMAN in Stephens Life & Lett. (1805 
II. 196, 1 am myself rather inclinable to them [Hittites)— 
as far as one can be inclinable to any non-Aryan creatures. 

3. Having an inclination or tendency to some 
physical quality, character, condition, or action. 

1607 NorDEN Surz. Dial. 211 You see this country inclin- 
able to wood and timber much. 1616 SurFL. & Maru. 
Country Farme 573 Vhe meale .. falleth out to be more in- 
clinable and readie to corrupt. 1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1867/3 
His Hair inclinable to Red. 1684 tr. Bonet's Mere. Compit. 
v1. 220 He. .was already inclinable enougb to a Fever. 1700 
J. Wetwoop Afeu. 83 When he was warm in discourse, he 
was inclinable to stammer. 1784 Twamtey Daisping 125 
A strong loomy soil inclinable to clay. 1789 G. Keate 
Pelew Isl, 264 Of a middling stature, rather inclinable to 
be corpulent. 1805 Log ‘Sirins’ 20 Oct. in Nicolas Disp. 
Nelson (1846) VIL. 134 2ote, Light airs, inclinable to calm. 

4. Capable of being inclined or sloped. 

1766 Phil. Trans. LVI. 2 The telescope was .. inctinable 
on all sides, so that it was easy to place it according to the 
motion of the sun, 

+Inclinableness. 0¢s. [f. prec. + “NESS. ] 
The quality or character of being ‘inclinable’; in- 
clination, readiness, willingness. 

21617 Hieron Fs, (1619-20) 11. 436 An inclineablenesse 
of will to doe him any seruice. @1656 Harts Gold. Rem. 
(1688) 72 A general Inclineableness to Merciful Proceed- 
ings. 1718 Hickes & Newson J. Kettlewell 1. § 34. 141 
One of the main Objections .. was tbeir Inclinableness to 
Popery. 1725 Cotuier Several Disc. 201 An Inclinableness 
to this Passion argues Weakness in us. 


({f prec. + 


(repr. L. tuclina- 
The 


(f. In- 1+ CLEPE v. ; after 
lrans. 


INCLINATION. 


+ Inclinably, adv. Obs. rare. [fas prec. + 
-LY *,) | With an inclination or disposition \in 
quot., to some particular opinion or belief . 

a164t Be. Mountacu Acts 4 Aon. }1642) 142 He is not 
resolved where .. but most inclinably, upon the taking in of 
Jerusalem by Cn. Pompeius. oe 

+Ineclina‘bo. Oés. [A humorous application 
of L. gaclindbo 1 shall bow or incline.) A bow. 

1640 R. Balti Canterb, Self-convict. 52 A number of 
low cringes towards these elements. .a low inclinabo before 
the bread. when tbey set it downe. 

+Inclinary, a. Oéds. rare. [f. INCLINE v. + 
-ARY.) Belonging to inclination or disposition, 

3628 FectHam Resolves ul. [1.] xxxvii. 114 For worth in 
many men, we are more beholding to the defects of Nature, 
then their owne inclinary Loue. 

+I-nclinate, a. 0s. rare. (ad. L. inclindl-us 
inclined, pa. pple. of tuclindre to Inctixe.] In- 
clined, sloping, oblique. 

573 Dicces /’antom, ui. ti. Qj b, Whether the Pyramis 
be direct or inclinate. 


+I-nclinated, f//. a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-ED 1) = prec. 
1787 Puctney in 4rd. Traus L. 66 The style is filiform, 
of the length of the stamina, and inclinated. 
[ad. 


Inclination (inkliné'fan). Also 5 en-. 
F. inchnation (Oresme, 14th c., ad. L inclina- 
4t6n-em,n. of action froin taclindre to INCLINE. ] 

I. 1. The action, or an act, of inclining or bend- 
ing towards something: sfec. a. A bending for- 
ward of the body or head in token of reverence or 


courtesy; a bow. (In quot. 1659, a bending.) 

Prayer of inclination, name for various prayers in the 
liturgies of the Eastern Church; esf. that between tle 
Lord’s Prayer and the Communion, also called the prayer 
of humble access. 

1483 Caxtos Gold. Leg. 437b 1 There he maketh a depe 
enclynacion. 1626 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531 237 b, With 
senufleccyons or knelynges, in linacyons, prostracyons, or 
cther reuerence. 1613 Purcuas /’rlgrtinage’ 1614) 300 With 
eight inclinations and foure prayings. 1659 PEARSON Creed 
Art. vi T.|, To sit, doth not [here] s.gnify any peculiar 
inclination or flexion, any determinate lucation or po-ition, 
of the body. 1712 Appison Spat. No. 305 2 14 To furnish 
them with Bows and Inclinations of all Sizes, Measures, 
and Preportions, ¢1850 Arad. Nés. /Reldg.) 412 Having 
inade him a courteous inclination of the bead, she proceeded 
on her route. 1865 Dickens Mut. F7r.1. viii, With a languid 
inclination of the head. : 

+b. The sloping or tilting of a vessel in order 
to pour out the liquor from it without stirring up 
the sediment; decantation. Cés. 

1641 Frescu Distrdl. i. (1651) 9 Decgn tat ieg is the pour- 
ig off of any liquor which hath a setling, Ly inclination. 
1694 Satmon Batle’s Dispens.\1713) 157 1 Separate the clear 
from the Fasces by Inclination. 1758 Rep tr. Alacguer's 
Ciym. 1. 306 Pour off the liquor by inclination, and wash 
the precipitate with fair water. 

+2. fg. =DeEcLinaTION 5, DECLINE 56.1. rare. 

1965 Harpinc in Jewel Def. Afol. (1611) 370 Any other 
stucke, that ye can name since the inclination of the Roman 
Empire. 

3. The fact or condition of being inclined ; de- 
viation from the normal vertical or horizontal 
] osition or direction ; leaning or slanting position ; 
slope, slant. 

1530 Parsor. 234/1 Inclynation, inclinement. 1590 SrENSER 
F Q. in. vi 44 There was a pleasaunt Arher, not by art 

3ut of tbe trees owne inclination made. 1664 Power Exp. 
PaAilos. i. 17 The Angles of Inclination and Elevation will 
remain the same. 1796 H Hunter w. S¢.-Pierre’s Stud. 
Nati. (1799 UL. 124 This inclination undergoes some varieties 
in certain mountain-trees. 1799 Kirwan Geol. £ss. 335 Acon- 
nexion between the inclination of the slip, and the elevation 
or depression of the strata. 1862 Smices Engineers III. 175 
The inclination of the gradients being towards the sea. 

b. The amount of slope or deviation from the 


horizontal position. 

1799 J. Rosertsos Agric. Perth 494 The drain has an 
inclination of one foul in roo yards. 185: GREENWELL 
Coal-tsade Terins Northumb. & Durh, 3x An underground 
self-acting plane should not have a less inclination than 
1g inch to tbe yard. 1878 Huxtey PéAysteg?. 143 When a 
river approaches the sea, the inclination of its basin usually 
diminishes. : 

ce. Dialling. The amount by which the plane of 
an inclining dial \s¢e INCLINE v. 9 b) deviates from 


the vertical. 

1593 Fare Dialling 4 If the angle which the plat maketh 
with the horizon be accute or sharp, then it dotb incline. 
The quantity of inclination is thus known, 1727-41 CHam- 
Bers Cycl., Inclination of a Plane. in dialing, is the arch of 
a vertical circle, perpendicular both to the plane and the 
horizon, and intercepted between them. 

d. The dip of the magnetic needle: see I)ip 
sb.4. Hence alirid, in inclinalion-charl, -compass 
(=dipping-compass). -egualor, -pole. 

1678 Hoppes Decain. viii. 101 The same Needle placed in 
a Plain perpendicular to the Horizon, hatb another Motiun 
called the Inclination. 1839 G. Biro Vat. Phil. 151 The 
dip or inclination of the needle. . . , 

attrib. 1870 R. M. Fercuson Eéectr. 44 The first in- 
clination chart was published hy Wilke. 1870 K. A. Proctor 
in Eng. Mech. 14 Jan. 424/2 As we leave either inclination. 
pole, tbe dipping needle leaves its vertical position, and 
gradually approacbes the horizontal .. until, along a curve 
lying midway hetween the two poles, the needle becomes 
exactly horizontal. This curve 1s called the magnetic in- 
clination-equator. 


e. An inclined surface; an incline. rare. 


INCLINATION 


1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 250/2 s.v. Ratlway, If .. any in- 
clination occur so steep that the ordinary power cannot 
ascend it by a reduction of speed. /érd., On inclinations of 
much greater steepness. 


4. gen. (chietly in Geom.) The direction of a 
line, surface, or body, with respect to another line, 
surface, or body which has a different direction ; 
the difference of direction of two lines, etc. re- 
garded as ‘ leaning’ or tending towards each other ; 
usually, the amount of such difference measured 
by the angle which they make with each other (or 
would make if produced), called the angle of tn- 
clinalion, In Astron. sometimes sfec. the position 
of the plane of a planet’s orbit in relation to that 
of the ecliptic, meastired by the angle between 


them. 

1570 Bituincstey Luctid xi. def. iii. 313 Inclination or lean- 
ing ofa right line, to a plaine superficies, is an acute angle. 
1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. Wks. 1839 I. 198 An angle, 
which is made by two planes, is commonly called the in- 
clination of those planes. 1704 Newton Oftics (J.), The 
two rays, being equally refracted, have the same inclination 
to one another after refraction which they had before ; that 
is, the inclination of half a degree answering to the sun's 
diameter. 1714 Deruam A stro-Theol. iw. iv.(R.), The other 
lying in the broad path of the zodiack at an inclination of 
twenty-three and a halfdezrees. 1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa's 
Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 368 A course of above 200 leagues in a direct 
line from E. to W. with some, though insensible, inclina- 
tions to the S. 1812-16 J. SmitH Panorama Sc. & Art. 
538 The inclination of Mercury’s orbit, to the plane of the 
ecliptic, is about 7°. 1880 Grixie Phys. Geog. i. 15 The 
alteration of the Seasons depends .. upon the inclination of 
the earth’s axis in its yearly orbit. ; 

b. Loosely used for the deviation of a line from 
the perpendicular to a given plane. 

1854 Brewster A/ore Worlds iv. 66 The small inclination 
of Jupiter's axis to the plane of its orbit, which is only 
about three degrees. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's ffeavens 
(ed. 3) 31 The Sun’s axis of rotation is but slightly inclined 
., to the ideal plane in which our Earth moves round the 
Sun. If this inclination were nil fetc.]. J 

II. 5. The action of inclining, bending, or 
directing the mind to something. ? Ods. 

1509 Hlawrs Past. Pleas. xxxiv. (Percy Soc.) 110 Whan 
the comyn wytte hath the thinge electe, It werketh by all 
due inclynacyon For to brynge the mater to the hole effecte. 
1529 More Dyaloge 1. xxix. 45 b/1 That he shuld lede 
theym bysecrete insperacyon and inclynacyon of theyr hartes 
in to all trouth, 1603 Be. Matrurws in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser.1. III. 74 Thus presuming your Grace will yield favour- 
able inclination to his my dutiful and lowly petition. 

6. The condition of being mentally inclined or 
disposed to something, or an instance of such con- 
dition; a tendency or bent of the mind, will, or 
desires towards a particular object ; disposition, 
propensity, leaning. a. aédsol. 

¢1430 Lypc. Alin. Poems (1840) 91 Ile.. holly gaf his 
inclynaciouns, Duryng his lyf, to every vicyous thyng. 
1490 Caxton //ow to Dée 16 ‘That he resiste his euyll en- 
clynacyon. @ 1s40 Barses HWks. (1573) 323/1 They are both 
inclinations of nature, implanted of God. 1667 Mitton 
P, L. 1. 524 Each his several way Pursues, as inclination 
or sad choice Leads him perplext. 1704-5 J. Locan in a. 
Hist. Soc, Afem. 1X. 376 There seems to be growing on the 
inhabitants, in the main, much better inclinations. 1767 
Junius Lett. iii. 19 It was taken from him, much against 
his inclination. 1849 Macautay /fist. Eng. vi. II. 139 
Clarendon's inclinations were very different: but he was, 
from temper, interest, and principle, an obsequious courtier. 
1897 GLapsTonE £. Crisis 2 Inclination does not suffice to 
justify silence. 

b. Const. to, for (tof, after, toward) some- 
thing: ¢o do something. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. vu. i. (1495) 295 The more 
tectaiacvon and appetyte it hath to spyrytuall fourme and 
shappe. 1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 982/1 Froin the 
inclinacion toward pyty. 1548 Hatt Chrox., Edw. FV 226 
A certayn naturall inclination to make warre in Fraunce. 
1553 BrRENDE Q. Curtius v. 86b, Alexander .. had in him 
more enclinacion of heate then of pacience. 1691 Hart- 
curre Virtues 5 Enough to draw off all our Inclinations 
after this World. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 264 P 3, I have 
an Inclination to print the following Letters, 1845 M. 
Pattison £ss, (1889) I. 18 The Frank warriors..showed an 
inclination of executing at once the sentence. 1859 Mrs. 
Cartyce Leff, 111. 17, I havn’t time nor inclination for 
much letter-writing, 

e. Liking, affection, 

1647 CowLey Alistr., Aly Diet iii, If you an Inclination 
have for ne. 1711 STERLE Sfect. No. 33 ? 1 Daphne, de- 
spairing of any Inclination towards her Person, has depended 
only on her Merit. 1874 Mottev Barneveld 1. ii, 112, 
I love you with affection and inclination. 1882 STEVENSON 
New Araé, Nts. (1884) 195, I conceived that any inclination 
between a man and a woman would rather delay. .the step. 

+d. General or permanent mental tendency ; 


natural disposition; nature, character. Ods. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Wife's Prol. 615, I folwed ay myn Inclina- 
cion By vertu of my constellacion. 1508 Dunpar Pocv:s 
vii. 34 He of natural] inclinacioune Dois favour the. 1577 
tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 638 He hath giuen to all 
creatures a certaine inclination and nature, which he hath 
made their owne. 1606 SHaxs. Ant. § Cé.u.v. 113 Bid him 
Report the feature of Octauia: her yeares, Her inclination, 
let him not leaue out ‘The colour of her haire. 1713 Der- 


uam Phys. Theol. v. i. (1754) 270 There is the same Reason 
for the Variety of Genii, or Inclinations of Men. 

7. A tendency, disposition, or propensity to some 
physical condition or quality ; ‘formerly, the general 
character or nature (of a thing): now only as fg. 
from 6 (with const. as in b). 


| 
| 
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1593 SHaks. Rich. #/, 1. ii. 195 Men iudge by the com. 
plexion of the Skie The state and inclination of tbe day. 
1616 [see INcLineD 4). 1653 Hotcrort /’rocopius, Goth. 
Wars 1. 22 The whole inchnation of the War depending 
on him. 1704 Appison //a/y(J.), Though most of the thick 
woods are grubbed up since the promontory has been culti- 
vated, there are still many spots of it which shew the natural 
inclination of the soil leans that way. 1899 Warchouseman 
& Draper 3 June 789 When he held yarn ‘or cloth) in such 
a manner that it could not shrink, and then immersed it in 
caustic soda, subsequently washing the caustic soda out 
again, the yarn no longer had any inclination to shrink. 

8. transf. a. An action or practice to which one 
is inclined. (Chiefly eferring to an infinitive clause. ) 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2b, Her naturall in- 
clynacyon is to be abrode in the open ayre. 1734 tr. Kod/in's 
inc. Hist. (1827) I. 11, vii. 219 Traffic was the predominant 
inclination. 1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) IL. 348 
The usual inclination of the wind in these seas..is to follow 
the sun from E. to S.,$.S.W. and N. 1796 Morse A mer. 
Geog. 1. 104 Thieving is a very prevalent inclination among 
them, 1885 F. Temper Aelat. Relig. & Sc. iii. 77 We do 
what it is our custom, our inclination, our character to do. 

+b. A person for whom one has a liking; a 
favourite. (Also in £7. in same sense.) Oés. 

1691 TEMPLE Afem. 1672-9, iii, This was the Character of 
Monsieur Hoept, who was a great Inclination of mine. 1712 
ARrBUTHNOT Yokn Bud? i. ii, Of the three brothers .. Jack 
had, of Jate, been her inclination. : 

III. 9. Gr. and Lat, Gram. The throwing of 
the accent of an enclitic upon the last syllable of 
the word to which it is attached : see INCLINE w. 5. 

1842 JeLr Gr. Gram. (1851) I. 61 ‘The inclination of the 
accent 1s naturally subject to the general laws of accentua- 
tion. 

Inclina‘tional, 2. rare. ; [f. prec. + -AL.] 
a. Relating to slope or inclination to the horizon. 
b. Of or pertaining to mental inclination or dis- 
position. 

18z1 W. Tavior in Jfonthly Wag. LILI. 395 As he per- 
sisted in writing for the stage, it was deemed wiser to 
patronize his inclinational than his professional exertions. 
1879 ‘l'Homson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1.1. 397 There are two 
freedoms, one azimuthal, the other inclinational; the first 
neutral, the other unstable, when fly-wheel not rotating. 

| Inclinatorium (inklainatoeridm). [mod. 
L. (cf. med.L. tnclinatérium a couch) ; see next. ] 
The inclination-compass or dipping-needle. 

1849 Miss Orr, etc, tr. //umboldt's Cosmos 1. 172 note, 
Hardly twenty years after Robert Norman had invented 
the inclinatorium, ; 

Inclinatory (inkloinatari), 2 ?Ods. [f. L. 
inclinat- (ppl. stem of ¢2clinare to INCLINE) + -ORY, 
as ifad. L. *2uclindlérius.] Relating to or char- 
acterized by inclination or ‘ dip’ (see INCLINATION 
3d). Juclinatory needle = DiPPING-NEEDLE. 

1613 M. Riptev Alagn. Bodies Pref. 2 To have the In- 
clinatory-needle trulyplaced in his ring. 1625 N. CARPENTER 
Geog. Det. 1. iii. (1635) 46 The Magneticall Inclinatory 
needle in every eleuation of the Pole is .. disposed to the 
Axell of the Earth. @ 1691 Bovte Unsucceed. L:xper. Wks. 
1772 1. 343 In some men’s hands it will not at all succeed, 
some hidden property in him that uses the [divining] wand 
being able, as they say, to overpower and hinder its inclina- 
tory virtue. 1770 Phil. Trans. LX. 366 He got an in- 
clinatory needle constructed at Basle. 1842 United Serv. 
Mag. 1. 292 The attractive and repulsive power of the 
magnet, and its directive and inclinatory faculties. 

Hence Inclinatorily adv. 

1646 Sin T, Browne Pseud, Ef. 1. ii. 60 Whether they 
be refrigerated inclinatorily or somewhat /Equinoxially, 
that is toward the Easterne or Westerne points.. [fan iron 
or steele..be held perpendicularly or inclinatorily unto the 
needle, the lower end thereof will attract the cusfzs or 
southerne point. : 4 

Incline (inkloi-n), v. Forms: a. 4 Genelyne, 
4-8 encline; 8. 5-6 inclyne, (6 incleine), 6- 
ineline. [Ultimately from L. ¢xclinadre to bend 
inwards or towards, f, ¢v- (IN- *) + clindre to bend. 
‘The ME. form, a, OF excliner, was encline, usual 
before 1500, and still found after 1600 ; zncline, 
after later F. zxcdzner (Oresme, 14th c.), is rare 
before 16th c., the early examples being chiefly Sc. 
or northern.] To bend in the dircction of some 
object or point expressed or implied: hence gener- 
ally construed with ¢o, doward, and the like. 

I. Transitive senses. 

1, To bend or bow (the head, the body, oneself) 
towards a person or thing, and hence forward or 
downward. 

a. €1305 11000 Virgins 159 in £. £. P. (1862) 70 Pe 
bodie aros vp alone And enclynede hire to be heze weued. 
c¢1400 Maunnev. (Roxb.) xxv. 115 I]k man enclynez his 
heued toward pe erthe. 1483 Caxton Cato Aiv, Thou 
oughtest to enclyne and bowe thy kne. 1631 Werver 
anc. Fun, Alon. 147 Kneeling close to the Sepulchre, en- 
clining his head vpon the same. 

B. c1450 lexandcr 1603 (Dubl. MS.) Pan all pe Lewes 
..Inclines paim [Ashm. A/S. Enclynes pam] to pis con- 
querour & hym on knees‘gretes. 1567 Gude § Godlie B. 
(S. T. S.) 44 Than he his heid culd inclyne. 1590 SPENSER 
F. Q. un. ii. 3 Oft himselfe inclyning on his knee Downe 
to that well. 1667 Mitton 7. L. 1v. 615 The timely dew 
of sleep, Now falling with soft slumbrous weight, inclines 
Our eye-lids. 1671 — Samson 1636 With head a while 
inclined, And eyes fast fixed he stood. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 482 Socrates inclined his head to the 
speaker and listened. ? 

b. To bend or turn one’s ear(s towards a speaker, 


to give ear, listen favourably, attend (Zo). 


INCLINE. 


1447 Boxexnam Seyntys (Roxb.) 6 That holy virgyne 
Wyrch to synful prayers lyst hyr ere enclyne. 1535 Cover- 
DALE /s. xvili.]. 6 Enclyne thine eares to me,and herken vnto 
my wordes. — Jer. vii.24 Tbey were not obedient, they 
inclyned not their eares there vnto. 1548-9(Mar.) BA. Cov. 
Prayer, Commun., We beseche thee mercifully to inclyne 
thyne eares to us. 1708 Pore Ode St, Cecilia 127 When 
the full organ joins the tuneful quire Th’ immortal pow’'rs 
incline their ear. 1860 Motiry Vetherd/, (1868) IL. xii, 122 
It was unwise that he should incline his ear..to those who 
counselled severe measures. 

+2. fig. To cause to bow, obey, or be subject /o 
a person or thing; to bring down, subject. Ods. 

¢1450 tr. De /mitatione i. \ix. 137 Redy..to be mekely 
enclyned & bowed to euery creature of man [kynde]. 1450 
Q. Marcaret in Four C. Eng, Lett. 8 \nclynyng you 10 
his honest desire at this tyme. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
29 b/1 He enclyneth the hye thynges doun. 

3. To bend (the mind, heart, will, etc.) towards 
some course or action; to give a mental leaning or 
tendency to (a person); to dispose. Const. fo 
something, or ¢o do something. (See also In- 
CLINED 3.) 

a. ¢€1430 Pol. Rel. § L. Poems (1866) 166 Ppou..To him 
bin herte wolt hooli enclyne. 1509 FisHer /’xx. Serm. 
C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 299 Here vnto his ryght- 
wysnes also sholde enclyne hym. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Commun., Encline our heartes to kepe thys lawe. 1642 
Rocers .Vaaman 441 Not whether the heart would of 
itselfe encline, but whether God enclines it. 

B. 1483 Caxton Ca/o Biij b, Oftentymes they inclyne or 
Lowen them to suche playes. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 19 b, Goostly pite, inclyneth hym to the same by in- 
spiracyon, 1591 SOUTHWELL in fp, Consid. Sec. Priests 
(1675) 80 So far hath he inclined fury to clemency. 1653 
Mutton é/iredings Wks. (1847) 424/2 Such advice as God 
shall incline hin .. to propound. 1756 Burxe Vind, Nat. 
Soc. Wks. I. 9 You were inclined to the party which you 
adopted rather by the feelings of your good nature. 1771 
Westev Serr. 1. 111. § 8 To hear them speak .. might in- 
cline one t6 think they were not far from the kingdom of 
God. 1839 TVuirtwatt Greece xlvii. VI. 105 The language 
of A®schines inclines us to believe, that they did not adopt 
the motion of Demosthenes. 

4. To cause to lean from the vertical or horizontal 
(or other given) position or direction; to bend, 
direct, or turn downwards; to slope, tilt. 

1s90 SreNser F, Q.11. xii. 54 An embracing vine, Whose 
bounches hanging downe. .did them selves into their hands 
incline. 1694 Satmon Sate's Disfens. (1713) 242/1 Vhen 
inclining the Glass, decant the Tincture. 1732 Pore Ef. 
Cobhum 150 Just as the Twig is bent, the ‘Tree's inclin’d. 
1769 Junius Lett. xviii. (1804) I. 113 It is not the Printer's 
fault, if the greater weight inclines the balance. 1839 G. 

sino Wat. /’Atl, 221 So inclining them that they may Jean 
against each other. 1860 Tvnpatt Gélac. 223 Bradley .. 
found that, owing to the velocity with which the earth flies 
through space, the rays of the stars are slightly inclined. 

b. To bend the course of (something) in the 
direction of, towards, or /o (some person or thing). 

1712-14 Pore Rafe Lock 1. 66 Now to the Baron fate 
inclines the field. 1725 — Odyss. 1. 538 To this his steps 
the thoughtful prince inclin'‘d. 

+c. To direct (something immaterial) towards 
a particular object ; to apply, bestow. Ods. 

1535 CoverDALE £zra ix. 9 Oure God .. hath enclyned 
mercy vnto vs. 1596 J. Norpen Progr. Pietie (1847) 170 
Such..will have regard unto the same, and incline help 
thereunto. @1626 Bacon J/ax. & Uses Com. Law iil. 
(1636) 22 The issue. .shall encline and apply all the proofes 
as tending to that conclusion. 

5. Gr. and Lal. Gram. To cause (a dependent 
word) to lean its accent upon the preceding word : 
see ENCLITIC a. 

175: Harris ffermes 1, v. (1806) 84 [Certain pronouns) 
not only took their place behind the Verb, but even gave it 
their accent, and (as it were) inclined themselves upon it. 
And hence they acquired the name of “Ey«Atrixat, that is, 
Leaning or Inclining Pronouns. 1764 Primatr Accent. 
Rediv. 249 After giving some instances where they [words] 
are inclined. 

IL. /nlransitive. 

6. To bend the head or body forward or down- 
ward ; to bend, stoop, bow: esp. in token of respect 
or courtesy. ? Ods. 

a. 13.. k. EE, Allit. P. A. 236 Enclynande lowe in 
wommon lore. 13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Aunt. 340 To be kyng he 
can enclyne. ¢1385 Citaucer Jfonk’s Prod. 14 If that 
any neighebore of myne Wol nat in chirche to my wyf en 
clyne. c1g500 Ale/usine xxxili. 233 Whan she cam byfore 
her vncle she enclyned & honourably made to hym her 
obeyssaunce. 

Bp. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xi. 41 He inclynes perto 
reuerently. ¢1470 Henrv Wallace xi. 51 Wallace inclynd, 
and thankit this wys lord. 1547 Boorpe /atrod. Knowl. 
xaiv. (1870) 185 Whan they do heare masse, & se the sacra- 
ment, they do inclyne. ¢1658 Miurton Soun. Deceased 
Wife, As to embrace me she inclined, I waked, she fled, and 
day brought back my night. 1667 — P. L. x1. 250 Adam 
bowd low, hee [Michael] Kingly from his State Inclin’d not. 
¢ 1820 S. Rocers /taly, Ginevra 27 She sits, inclining for- 
ward as to speak. 

+b. With indirect obj. [Cf. OF. encliner to 
bow to, salute.] Oés. : 

1375 Barsour Bruce iv. 509 (Edin. MS.) Than went thai 
till the king in hy, And hym inclynyt curtasly. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 2305 He enclynet the Kyng & closit his 
mowthe. 

7. fig. To ‘bow’, submit, yield 70; to ‘bow 
down’, condescend ; to accede ( as ‘ 

a. c1440 Vork Afyst. x. 245 To goddis cumiaundement 
I sall Sache. aa More Rich. /1/ Wks. 65/2 He could 
not fynde in his hearte..to enclyne to theyr desyre. 
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B. 1470 Henry Wallace x. 1001 Baith hycht and waill ! tion; to have a tendency, tend (40; in quot. 1615, 


obeyed all till his will .. ‘The hyschoprykis inclynyt till his 
croune. 1§00-20 Dunpar Poems x. 25 All clergy do to him 
inclyne, And bow vnto that barne henyng. 1611 Biste Ps. 
xl, 1, 1 waited patiently for the Lord, and he inclined vnto 
me. 1866 Standard 24 Nov. 4/6 A favorite .. is generally 
of that pliant temperament which never gives offence 
because it ever inclines before it. 

8. ‘Yo turn in mind, feeling, or action, in a given 
dircetion; to apply oneself ‘¢o); to favour, take 
sides, or show practical sympathy, with a person, 
party, or cause, (Now mostly with mixture of 
scns€ 9.) 

a, 21300 Cursor M.25516 Pou giue vs lauerd !..Withand 
and werck, hert and will .. I'o be wit hert encline, ¢ 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Blasins 181 ‘lil enclyne fals godis ull. 
1535 Coverpace Acts vy. 36 All they yt enclyned vnto him 
were scatred abrode. 1548 Hatt CAron., Hen. VIIT 1:0 
‘Vo judge to whiche parte he should inoste encline, and geve 
credence. 

B. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems Ixxxiv. 17 Se 3¢ hir full sud- 
danelie incleine Yo tak a crippill, or a creatour Deformit. 
1530 Parser. 590 2, | inclyne .. Lapplye my mynde to do 
athyng. a1590 Farrant’s Anthem, ' Lord, for thy tender 
mercies sake’, Give us grace .. to decline from sin and 
incline to virtue. 1626C, Portertr. Sarpi's /list. Quarrels 
Pope Paul V, 107 Ouly the Great Chancellor and the Mar- 
shall Prainer inclined for the Pope. 1665 Mantey Grotius’ 
Low C. Warres 339 Yhe very Comsion People.. would 
not... hearken or incline to any ‘Thoughts of Peace. 1770 
Funius Lett. xxxvi. 175 Your best friends are in doubt 
which way they shall incline. 1879 M. .\nnotp £ss., /rish 
Cathol. & Brit. Lib. 99 For England to incline one way is 
a sufficient reason for Ireland to incline auother. 

9. To have a mental leaning, bias, or favourable 
inclination towards something; to be disposed or 
inclincd see INCLINED 3). Const. fo (foward, for) 
somcthing, /o ¢o something. 

a 1340 [see Inctunine ppl. a. 2). 1375 Barsocr Bruce ty. 
722 (Idin. MS.) he constellatioun That kyndhk imaners 
gifs thaim till, Fur to inclyue to gud or ill, c1gs0 tr. De 
Zmitatione wt. lix. 138 Nature enclinep to creatures, to hir 
ovne flesshe. 1548 Tait. CAron., (len. VILL 149 Whiche 
caused hym to encline to mariage. 1611 Baise Fudg. ix 3 
Their hearts inclined to follow Abimelech: for they said, 
He is our brother. a@1703 Wacias Pref in J. Greenwood 
Eng. Gram. (1711) 6, I rather encline to the contrary 
Opinion. 1722 Du For Plague (1754) 13, I enclin’d to stay 
and take my Lot in that Station in which God had plac’d 
me. 19771 Gotps. /fist. ng. 1V. 93 It was not,.. without 
private reasons that Marlborough inclined for war. 1839 
G. Bro Nat. il. 290 Vhe second theory. .toward which 
philosophers of the present day generally incline. 1847 
Grote Greece u. xivii. PV, 168, | incline to believe [etc.]. 

b. elfiptically. To be inclined or disposed to 
go, do, have, etc.) ; to desire. 

1746 Eviza Hevwoop Fem. Sect. (1748) 1V. 235 What 
they incline, they have not the power to inforce. 1777 
Watson PArlip I (1793) 111. xx. 72 To carry them to 
whatever place they should incline. 1795 MacKsicut 
Afost. Epist. \. 267 Vhe unregenerated do not the good 
they incline, but the evil which they do not incline. 1834 
Camesent in Brown's Lett, Sanctif. vi. 320, 1 had not that 
assurance of my state which I inclined. 

10. To have or take a direction or position which 
leans in a given direction from the vertical or hori- 
zontal; to slope, slant, bend downwards. Const. 
lo, towards. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 131 The Beame should stande 
upright .. enclinyng lo neyther partic. 1673 Ray Journ. 
Low C., Visa 262 The Campanile or Steeple .. so very 
much euclining or seeming to encline or lean to one side, 
that one would think it could not long stand upright. 1756-7 
tr. Avyslex’s Trav. (1760) 11. 64 The head inclines on one 
side. 1854 RonaLps & Richakpson Chem, Technol. \ed. 2) 
I. 81 The sole of the furnace is raised in tle centre and in- 
clines towards the sides. 1857 W. W. Smytu Coal « Coal- 
mining 23 They are found to incline. .more or less regular! 
from the moderate angles of 6 or 8° to as much as 25 or 30°. 

b. Dialling. Said of a dial, the plane of which 
leans forwards from the wall against which it is 
placed; opposed to recline. 

1593 Face Dialling 4 If the angle which the plat maketh 
with the horizon be accute or sharp, then it doth incline. 
1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 321 It is not upright, but Inclines 
or Reclines. 

ll. gen. To have or take a course or position 
turning away in the direction of some point, region, 
etc.; hence, generally, to have an oblique position 
or direction, so as to make angles with something 
else. 

1553 EvEN Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 39 Melcha is situate 
more toward the West, and Calicut more enclininge towarde 
the south. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 410 A_course 
directly East, or inclining tothe South. 1823 H. J. Brooke 
Introd. Crystallogr. 163 The unequal angles at which the 
primary planes incline to each other at the edges. 1838 
Guest Eng. RAythuis 1. 5 lf they incline from each other, 
they will bulge inwards, if towards each other, they will 
bulge outwards. 

b. J/i/. To move in a direction at angles with 
the front of the formation, so as to gain ground to 
the flank while advancing. 

1996-7 dustr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 19 At the order 
to Incline! each man makes a half face on his horse’s 
fore feet..and the whole will look tothe hand to which they 
aretoincline. 1847 /nfantry Man. (1854) 47 Vhe march of 
every body, except in the case of inclining, is made on lines 
perpendicular to its front. 1853 STocquEter Mfilit. Encycl., 
Hels to gain ground to the flank, as well as to the 

ront. 

12. fig. a. To turn or go aside in a given direc- 


{ 
{ 


to have relation, refer /0). 

1s0g9 Hawes Fast. Pleas. xxxiii. (Percy Soc.) 163 My 
name is Falshed, I shall cause enclyne My neyghhours 
goods for to make them myne. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 
102 We .. intend soto proceede in this matter neither en- 
clynyng on the right hande, neyther yet on the left. 1611 
Biete Prev. ii. 18 ler house inclineth vnto death, and her 
pathes vnto the dead. 1615 Cuarman Odyss.1 45 Inducing 
matter that inclined To wise Ulysses. 1788 Gisuon Decé. 
& #. lii. (1869 111. 272 Victory inclined to the side of the 
allies. 1884 Lp. Coreripce in Law Kep. 12 Q. Bench 
Div. 322 The weight of authority inclines upon the whole in 
favour of the objection. 

b. To tend towards some quality or condi- 
tion; to have some attribute in an incipient degree. 
Const. 40 with noun or adj, or rf, 

1589 Cocas Haven Health ccoxvin. (1636) 252 Deere or 
ale being made of wheate malt enclineth more to heat, for 
wheaie is hot. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Pijb, 
‘Tobacco .. of a tawny colour, somwhat inclining to red. 
1699 Dampier Voy. If. 1. 32 ‘Lhe weather is more mixt and 
uncertain (tho inclining to the wet extreme). 1749 Fretpinc 
Tom Fones 1v. u, Sophia .. was a middle-sized woman, but 
rather inclining totall. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847 1. 
28 The top of the head .. dark brown, inclining to black. 
1835 Marnvat Jac. Faithf. vi, He was stout and well- 
built, inclining to corpuleuce. 

+c. To tall off, decay, wane: = DECLINE v. 10. 

1612 [see Incuininc 76/. sé. 1b, ppl. arth 

Incline inkloin, in,kloin), 56. [f. the vb.J 

+1. Mental tendency, disposition; INCLINA- 
TION 6, Obs. 

1600 W.-Watson Decacordon (1602) 140 All alike neare 
to God by creation, by redemption, by natures incline in 
cuery one, /éfd. 193 This so gracious ..iucline of her 
Maiestie and honorable Counsell to mitigate our generall 
.-afffiction. /éid. 273 A sweete incline to mercy. 

2. An imclined plane or surface; a slope, declivity 
(esp. on a road or railway). 

1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 11. 663 2 To fear that the train 
would be unable to ascend an incline of 16 feet per nnle. 
1883.C. J. Wits WVod. Jersia 112 We rode. under an arch- 
way and up a steep incline. 1887 Lowett Democr, ete. 16 
A railway train running down an incline. 

b. Aning. More lully incline-shaft: A shaft 
or opening into a mine having considerable incli- 
nation or slope; distinguished from a (vertical) 
shafi and from a level, 

1877 Ravmono Statist. Mines 4 Mining 85 The iucline- 
shaft is down 800 feet... The 6v0 and 70. foot levels are con- 
nected hy a winze, which is 175 feet south of the incline. 
1898 Da.ly News 12 July 277 lu changing over to the new 
central incline shaft from the old shaft. 

Inclined (inkloirnd), 7//. a. 
[f. INcLinE v.+-ED1.] 

1. Having a direction leaning or falling away from 
the vertical or horizontal; sloping, slanting. 

Inclined plane, a material plane surface inclined at an 
acute angleto the horizon, constituting one of the mechanical 
powers. 

1541 R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., From the 
netber parte it (the heart] is enclyned a lytell towarde the 
left. syde, to gyue place to the lyuer, 1710 J. CLARKE 
Rohault's Nat. Phil. 1729) 1.87 The Force and the Weight 
will then support one another upon an inclined Plain. 1812- 
16 J. Smith /’anorama Sc. & crt 1. 316 The inclined 
plane is any flat surface which forms an angle less than a 
right angle, with the plane of the horizon. 1821 Craic 
Lect. Drawing vii. 401 Turning the plate slowly round. in 
a somewhat inclined direction. 1833 Lyewt Princ. Geol 
111. 174 Sets of inclined and horizontal layers of sand. 1878 
Marc. Stoxes Early Chr. Archit. [rel. 3 The ancient 
features of the horizontal lintel and inclined sides are pre- 
served in the doorways. 

b. ger. Having a direction making an angle 
with something else (const. fo; ef. INCLINATION 4). 

1813 BAKEWELL /atrod. Geol. (1815) 58 The sides of moun- 
tams which are most inclined to the horizen. 1840 LarDNER 
Geom. iv. 39 The sides of the triangle will be inclined to 
MN at the same angles as those at which they are inclined 
to its parallel A. : 

2. Having a physical tendcncy (/o something, or 
to do soinething): = DISPOSED 5. 

1384 Cuaucer H. Fame ww. 241 Every Ryver to the see 
Enclyned ys to goo by kynde. 1726 Leoni tr. Asoc rts’s 
Archit. 1. 65/1 The Winds are naturally enclined to follow 
the Sun. ; 

3. Having a mental bent, tendency, or propensity 
towards a particular object ; favourably disposed ; 
in the mood or mind for something : = DIsrosED 4. 
a. Following its sb.: Const. 40 or for something, 
to do something; also with adverb or adverbial 
phrase, as dfshonestly inclined, thal way inclined. 

1390 Gower Conf, 111. 179 Enclined to vertue or to vice. 
1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxx. 78 He is enclyned 
to counceylle. 1548 Hatt Chron. Hen. VIII 58 The 
kyng ever enclyned to mercy, sent theiin apparel]. 1596 
Drayton Leg. iv. 173 Being hesides industriously inclinde. 
1603 Suaks. eas. for M/. iu. ii. 130 He tas not enclin’d 
that way. 1651 Hopses Leviath. 1. viii. 33 A mans spirit, 
enclined to Godlinesse. 1703 De For in 15th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comin. App. 1v. 62 If you find him inciined to have 
compassion. 1754 Murrny Gray's-/un Frul, No. 91 P 1 
Gentlemen that are inclined for Marriage. 1873 Brack /r. 
Thule vii, Ingram was now well inclined to the project. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 162, I wish Protagoras either 
to ask or answer as he is inclined. .J/od. 1 don’t feel much 
inclined for work. 

b. In attributive construction; usually with pre- 
ceding adverb, as wel/-inclined. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just.1. 21 His fatherly bountie 


Also 4-6 en-. 
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and enclined will to do good. 1619 Visc. Doncaster in 
Eng. & Germ. \Camden) 201 Inducements herunto strong 
inough to sway inclined mindes. 1710 STEELE Jasler 
No. 207 ?:1 A well inclined young Man, 

+ 4, Ilaving a particular disposition, character, or 
nature, Obs. rare. (Cf. INcLInaTIoN 6d.) 

31583 Stusbes Anat, Adus. u. (1882) 65 He that is borne 
vnder Cancer, shall he crahbed and angrie, bicause the crab 
fish is so inclined, 1626 Sunre & Markku. Country Farme 
28 Ile shall know how cuerie moneth in the yeare will be 
enclined, by obseruing the inclination of the day of the 
Natiuiue, and of the Festiuall dayes following. 

Incliner (inkloinar). [f. as prec. + -En!.] 
One who or that which inclines ; an inclining dial. 

1609 W. Sciater Threefold Preserz. (1610) Div b, Another 
kind of Apostasic, which we call partiall, a feurfull incliner 
to this irrecoucrable condition. 1690 Leysourn Curs. Math. 
zor Ifthe oo between the Horizon and tl.e Pole, the 
North Pole ; andon the Incliners opposite tothem, the South 
Pole must be clevated. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 331 If 
your P'ane Le an East Incliner, or a West Recliner. 

Inclining ‘inkloivnin,, vo/. 5d. Also 4-6 en-. 
{fas prec. + -1NG1.] ‘he action of the verb IN- 
CLINE; inclination. 

1. A bending forward or downward; a bowing of 
the head or budy in salutation or worship; a slope, 
declivity. 

1400 Maunoey. (1839) xxii. 234 Pei gon .. before the 

Emperour, with outen speche of ony woord, saf only en- 
clynynge to hin. Ya1gs0 in Dunbar's Poems 5. T. 5.) 
322 Hevin, erd, and hell makis inclynyng. 1596 DALRYMPLE 
tr. Lestre’s Hist. Scot. 1. 30 A plane field, laueng na in- 
clyneng or bowing. 
ih De A falling off, decline. Ods. 
1612 T. Tavior Comm. Titus i. 6 (1619) 105 In the inclin- 
ing uf Salomons prosperitic, he first exception the Lord 
touke against hin was, that he loued many outlandish 
women, 

2. Tendency, propensity, bent (physical or mental). 

1384 Cuaccer //. Fame 1, 236 Vnto whiche place enery 
thynge Thorgh his kyndely enclynynge Moveth for tocome 
to. 1500 20 Dunnar Joes xivi. 52 To luve cik natur gaif 
thame inclynnyng. 1597 B. Gooce //eresbach's L/usb. 1. 
(15£6) Bob, There is required a more enclining to the one 
parte, 1748 Ricuanpson Clarissa (18111 LI). 1.4. 35 Ill 
tcil thee a inclinings as 1 proceed. 1895 Daly Acws 
2 June 61 He liad many tastes and niany iclinings outside 
the. world of politics. 

b. Daity, following (cf. INcLinE v. 8). Obs. or 
arch. 

1604 SHAKS. OfA.1. ii. 822 Hold your hands Both you cf 
my inclining and the rest. 1752 Murpuy Gray's-/un Fra. 
No. 10 7 Mr. Plastic is a compleat Shaftesburian Philo- 
sopher; like all the Gentlemen of that incliping, he has a 
pulite Vasie fur the intitative Arts. 1893 McCartny (ic- 
tator 1.14 The flower that had come to be the badge of 
those of his inclining 

Inclining, ///.2. Also 4 6en-. [f.as prec. 
+ -InG¢, Cf Enecinant.] That inclines, in 
various senses. 

1. Leaning or bending from the vertical or hori- 
zontal (or other given) direction or position ; 
bending downward or forward ; sloping, slanting. 

inclining dial: see Ix -uixeg vy1oh, 

1612 Dayton Poly-o/b. ix. Notes 149 Such composed 
quiet, as inclining Age affects, a 1682 Sir I’. Browne Let. fo 
Friend in [[vdriot. (1736) 59 A large Pot was found, which 
lay in an inching Posture. 1703 Monon Mech. Exerc. 311 
luclining Planes, which lean towards you. 1792 dua. Reg. 
76 This mountain is situated in a gently inclin.ng plain. 1825 
J. Nicuotson Operat. Mechanic 518 The pendulum.. with- 
draws the detent..from the tooth, which now pushes off the 
detent, hy acting on the inclining face of it, 1881 .V. 4 OQ. 
22 Jan., Passing through a romantic gorge, where the inclin- 
ing ridges met. 

3. Having a tendency, leaning, or Cisposition /o 
some particular thing; inclincd, disposed; + dis- 
posed to comply with or favour a particular person, 
party, or cause (06s.). 

a1340 Hastpote Psalter xxiv. 1 Whils he has any affec- 
cioun enclynand til any creature. 1604 SHaks. O¢/. 1. li. 
336 For ’tis most easy ‘Lhe inclining Desdemona to subdue 
In any honest suit. “1649 G. Damien Trinarch., Hen. 1b, 
clxxxviii, These Suggestions Made the enclineing Commons, 
All his freinds. 1€82 Mrs. benn City Heiress 37 What 
Wit, what Art Can save a poor inclining heart? 19771 
Gotpss. Hist. Eng. 111. 373 Vhey supposed that he wus 
more inclining to pupery. ; : 

b. Of things: Tending, approximating. 

219774 Gotosm. Surv. Erp. Philos. \1776) 11. 367 ‘The 
more inclining to violet... would be the colour of the body 
which they composed. 

Inclinometer (inkling m/éta1).  [irreg. f. L. 
inclinare + MEYER: cf. DECLINOMETER.] 

1. An instrument for measuring the vertical in- 
tensity of the earth’s magnetic force, as shown by 
the inclination or dip of the magnetic needle. 

1842 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 11. 237 A new induction 
inclinometer hy Professor Lloyd of Dublin. 1851-9 Maz. 
Sci. Eng. 91 lt consists of a dipping-needle_ and graduated 
circle differing little from the accustomed form of an Incli- 
nometer. 4 . A 

2. An instrument for measuring the inclination 
or slope of anything. ; 

1898 71-Bils 16 July 313/3 A patent inclinometer, 
designed to register the exact roll or list to port or starboard 
of a vessel at sea or in harhour. 

Inclip (inklitp;, 2. a7ch. [f. Is-1 + Cup at) 
trans. To clasp, enclose, embrace. 

1608 Suaxs. Ant. & Cl. 1. vii. 74 What ere the Ocean 
pales, or skie inclippes, Is thine, if thou wilt ha't. 1855 
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Sincteton Virgil 1. 277 The tiny frames of his two sons 
Each snake, inch nine them, infolds. 
Incloise, -cloiss, obs. var. of INcLosE. 
Incloister, -cloyster, var. of ENCLOISTER v. 
+In-clos, pp. Obs. = ENCLOSE, enclosed. 
¢1330 R. Brunxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5107 Pyse Bretons 
pat were in-clos & byseged wip her fos. ¢ 1475 [see Enctose]. 


Inclose (inklo«z), v. Also 6 incloise, -cloiss. 
Variant form of ENncLosE, being the legal and 
statutory form, in reference to the inclosing of 
common and waste lands; formerlya frequent and 
still an occasional variant in other senses: see EN- 


CLOSE, a. in general sense. 

1400, etc. [see Enctose v.1] 1503 Dunnar TAistle § 
Rose 136A coistly croun .. This cumly quene did on hir 
heid incloiss. 1596 Datrynpce tr. Leséie's Hist. Scot. vi. 
340 The Reliques of Malcolme .. war Jncloset and keipet 
in the selfe buist. 1645 Boate /re/, Nat. Hist. (1652) 40 
‘The Sea .. upon the East-side, where the same is inclosed 
betwixt Ireland and Great-Britain. 1796 Kirwan £/em. 
ain, (ed. 2) 1. 18 Many of them [crystals] inclose organized 
substances which they could not have admitted but when 
in a soft or liquid state. 1839 G. Biro Nat. Philos. 106 
The air inclosed hetween E and A will escape through the 
valve E. 1840 Mrs. F. Trottore Widow Married iii, 1 
inclose you a lock of his dear little hair. 

b. in specific sense. 

(1538 Starkey England 97, 1 thynke hyi veray necessary 
to haue thys inclosyng of pasturys for our catayl and bestys. 
1633 G. Hersert Jemfple, Ch. Porch iv, If God had laid 
all common, certainly Man would have been th’ incloser.] 
1712 Act 12 Annec. 4§1 It shall.. be lawful ..to inclose 
any Part of the Wastes 0 Common Grounds..not exceed- 
ing Sixty Acres. 1744 Jacop Law Dict. s.v. Juclosure, 
If the Lord of a Manor inclose Part of the Waste or Com- 
mon, and doth not leave sufficient Room for the Commoners; 
they may break down such Inclosure, or have Writ of 
Assize. 1756 Act 29 Geo. [/.c. 36 (tétde) An Act for inclosing 
by the mutual Consent of Lords and Tenants, Part of any 
Common. 1812-16 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. & Art 11, 
594 The general advantages of inclosing land can admit of 
no question. : 

Inclosed, -er, -ing, var. ff. ENcLosen, etc. 

1538 [see h ahove]. 1552 llutoet, Inclosed, n-lusus. 
1573-80 Baret Adv. I. 94 Inclosed: shut in. 1633 [see h 
above). 

Inclosure (inkléu'z'#1, -391). Variant form of 
EncLosure, being the statutory form in reference 
to the inclosing of waste lands, commons, ete. 
Formerly also in other senses: sec ENcLosuRE. 
a. in general se:se. 

1517 Domesday Inclas, (1897) 1. 248 I.andes enclosid by 
lhedgys, dikes, or other Inclousours. 1543-4 Act 17 //en. 
WUT, c. 17 § 17 If thinclosure or inclosnres of any of the 
saide Coppies.. happen to he broken or pulled downe. 1551 
3IBLE £.rod, xxxix. 13(R.) A turcas, an onix, & a jaspis 
closed in ouches of gold in their inclosers. 1552 HuLoert, 
Inclusure called a barton to feade fowles in, chors. ¢ 17130 
Ceiia Fiennes Diary (1888) 8 Fruitfull Country’s for Corn, 
grascing, much for inclosures that make the wayes very 
narrow. 1776 J. Hancock in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. 
(1853) I. 235 Your letter of the 21st instant .. with the 
inclosure, was duly received. 

b. in specitic sense. 

1538 Starkey England 98 Hyt ys no thyng necessary for 
the nuryschyng of our bestys to haue so grete inclosurys of 
pasturys, wych ys a grete dekey of the tyllage of thys 
reaine. 1614 Be. Hatt Recoll. Treat. 1035 Whence are 
our depopulations, and inclosures? 1712 Acé 12 Anne c. 4 
(t2tle) An Act for making Inclosures of some Part of the 
Common-Grounds in the West-Riding. 178 Burne Sf. 
Econ. Ref. Wks. 111, 272, 1 propose to have those rights 
of the Crown valued as manorial rights are valued on an 
inclosure. 1801 Act 41 Geo. //1, c. 109 (title) An Act for 
consolidating in one Act certain Provisions usually inserted 
in Acts of Inclosure. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IL. 542 
It shall be lawful for the commissioners in inclosure acts. 
1845 dct 8 $ 9 Vit. c. 118 § 2 The Commissioners shall 
be styled * The Inclosure Commissioners for England and 
Wales‘, 1873 Act 36 4 37 Wrct. c. 19 Preansb., Lands 
allotted under Local Acts of inclosure for the benefit of the 
poor. 

+Inclo-surer. [f. INcLostre+-Er.] Oue who 
‘squats’ on an inclosure from a common or waste. 

1665 Lex Scripta /. of Man (1819) 157 And so..turning 
Cottlers or Inclosurers on some Highway Side, are commonly 
given topilfcring and stealing, and intertainers of Vagabonds. 

+ Inclo-syer, obs. form of INCLosER. 

a 1529 SKeLton Vox Popul! 366 Our covetous lordes .. 
With comons and comon ingenders With inclosyers and 
extenders. 


Incloude, -owd, obs. forms of EncLoub. 

Includable, variant of INcLUDIBLE, 

Include (inklzd), v. Also 5-6 enclude, 6 
includ, 6 fa. fple. include. fad. L. incliid-cre 
to shut in, f. 2#2- (IN- 2) + claudére to shut.] /ravs. 
To shut in, enclose, confine, embrace, comprise, 
coutain : predicated either of the agent or of the 
conhning or containing limits or space. 

1. trans. To shut or close in; to enclose within 
material limits ; +to shut up, confine (ods.). Now 
only in passive : cf. INCLUDED PA/. a. 

_ € 1420 Pallad, on [1 usb... 338 The flouryng tre, the trunke 
inleed Enclude. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 169 That 
he includede a wicked spirite ina potte boylynge. /érd. 1.39 
Marianus a Scotte and a monke, included at a cyte callede 
Mangotia. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems Ixxxv. 78 Hospitall riall, 
thelordofall ‘i hy closet didinclude. 1564 HawarD Extropius 

1.10 The Romaynes which were here [in the capitol] included. 
1570 Buincstey Euclid 1. 7 That two right lines include 
not a superficies. 1571 Dicces Paxtom. 1. viii. Rj h, The 
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circles semidiameter that encludeth tne greater Hexagonum. 
1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. xvii. 62h, They hedge in 
and include the ground. a1sg2 GREENE Fas. JV, 1. il, O, 
that I] were included in my grave. 1678 Evetyn Diary 
23 July, Went to see Mr. Elias Ashmole’s library and 
curiosities .. He shew’d me a toade included in amber. 
1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 131 It holds air included 
in it, and swims by the lightness of the air. 1784 Cowrer 
Task vi.244 He..includes In grains as countless as the sea- 
side sands, The forms with which he sprinkles all the earth. 
1799 Davy in Beddoes Contrté. Phys. & Med. Knowl, 158 
‘The globe was..inserted horizontally in a vessel, so as to be 
perfectly included from light. 1857-8 Sears A than. viii. €8 
A spirit allied with seraphim included in this animal frame. 
b. fig. (The limits, object, or inclusion being 
non-niaterial.) 
2a15s0 Dunbar's Poems (S. T. S.) 325 The Souerane Sen. 
3our of all celsitude .. Quhilk all thing creat, and all thing 
dois includ. 1567 Gude § Godlre B. (5. 1. S.) 185 Of thair 
fude his flock we haif begylit..And in fals belief hes thame 
includit. 1606 Suaxs. /'7. § C71. ili. 119 Then euery thing 
includes it selfe in Power, Power into Will, Will into Appe- 
tite. 1609 Bipte (Douay) ¥er. xix. 9 The distresse, wherein 
their enemies shal include them. 1781 Cowrer Charity 508 
The soul, thus kindled from above. . Includes creation in her 
close emhrace. 


e. To enclose (in an area), 

1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr.1. ti. § 4 It was after included 
in its circuit, 1856 STANLEY Sinai §& Pal, xiv. (1858) 459 
The question whether the wall of Herod really ran so as 
just to exclude or just to include the present site, 

2. To contain, comprise, embrace. a. To con- 
tain as a member of an agyregate, or a constituent 
part of a whole; to embrace as a sub-division or 
section ; to comprise ; to comprehend. 

¢1430 Lypc. Alin. Poems (1840) 118 The moralite .. 
includithe in many sundry wise, No man shuld .. For 
no prerogatif his neyghhurghe to dispise. 1494 FAByaN 
Chron. 5 This boke tacluaesh Storyes fele. 1591 Snaks. 
1 Hen. VI, 1. ii. 137 With Henries death, the English 
Circle ends, Dispersed are the glories it included. 1659 
Pearson Creed 11839 370 In the number of the fifty days 
was both the day of the wave-offering and of Pentecost 
included 1673 TEmpLe Odserv, United Prov. i. (R), 1 can- 
not affirm whether it [Flanders] only bordered upon, or in- 
cluded the lower parts of the vast woods of Ardenne. 1797 
Bewicn Brit. Brrads (1847) 1. 70 It includes .. the Pie, Jay, 
Nutcracker, Chough, Chatterer, &c. 1843 Mitt Logvc 1. v. 
§ 3 The proposition, Man is mortal, asserts, according to 
this view of it, that the class man is included in the class 
nrortal. 1874 Green Short /Jisé. iv. § 2. 167 The Great 
Council .. was held to include all tenants who held directly 
of the Crown. 

b. To contain as a subordinate element, corol- 
lary, or secondary feature; to comprisc virtually or 
by inference; to involve, imply. 

3526 Pilgr. Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 128 In the vertue of 
fayth is vnderstande sure hope & perfyte charite: For 
whan fayth is perfyte, it encludeth them bothe. a 1540 
Darnes “ks, 228 (R.) Our mayster Christ sheweth that in 
fulfilling ii. of these commaundementes, bee all workes in- 
cluded. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. i. 2b, [A proposi- 
tion] which is contrarie to all reason, and includeth in it 
selfe a manifest contradiction. 1594 SHaxs. Rich. ///,1. 
ili. 8 The losse of such a Lord, includes all harmes. @ 1763 
SHENSTONE Ess. (1765) 144 Every good poet includes a 
critic. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 174 A power of ap- 
pointment, which relates to the land, includes a right to 
appoint either ahsolutely or with a new power of revoca- 
tion and appointment. 1876 J. Parker Paraci. 1. iii. 24 The 
term God includes all other terms. 1883 Contemp. Kev. 
XLII1. 47 There is a love that includes friendship, as 
religion includes morality. 

3. Té place in a class or category; to embrace 
in a general survey or description; to reckon in a 
calculation, mention in an enumeration, etc. 

1560 Rotianp Crt. Venus i. 796 Bot I suppone thir 
weinen ar Include .. For to fulfill the numher suspensiue. 
1625 Ussuer in Lett. Lit. Men \Camden) 132, | was bold 
to include you in a Letter to my Lo. of Landaff. 1794 Sut- 
Livan View Nat. 1. 18 Men of feeble parts .. are not to be 
included in this numher. 1843 Mitt Logic 1. i. § 3 The 
erumeration has omitted nothing which ought to have been 
included. 1848 — Pol. Econ. 1. i. § 1 It is necessary to 
include in the idea [of Labour] all feelings of a disagreeable 
kind..connected with the employment of one’s thoughts, or 
muscles, or hoth, in a particular occupation, 


+4, To bring to a close: =ConcLune 5. Obs. 
1593 SHaks. 7wo Gent, vy. iv. 160 We will include all iarres, 
With Triumphes, Mirth, and rare soleinnity. 


+5. To infer: =Co ciune 8. Obs. 

1529 More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 291/1 Wherof he would 
include that .. y? king must nedes graunt a licence to such 
lewd felowes to rayle vpon them, 

Hence Including vé/, sb., inclusion. 

1598 FLorio, /uc/ustone, an including. 


Included (inkli-déd), Af/. a. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 
Shut in, enclosed, contained, comprised. 

3552 Hutoer, Included, tuclusus. 1561 T. Norton Cad- 
vin's Inst, w. xiv, (1634) 637 wtarg., They [the Sacraments] 
work not hy secret included force. 3667 Mitton /’. L. 1x. 
416 The onely two of Mankinde, hut in them The whole in- 
cluded Race. 1727-41 Cuamuers Cycl.s v. Cupping, After 
the included air has been well heated. 1806 llutton Course 
Math, 1. 275 \f two Triangles have Two Sides and the In- 
cluded Angle in the one, equal to Two Sides and the 
Included Angle in the other, the Triangles will be Identical, 
or equal in all respects. 1874 Lyert lem. Geol. xiii. 176 
The quartzose sand and the included shells are inost .. 
[of] ochreous colour. 1884 Tennyson Becket 1. i, The in- 
cluded Danaé has escaped again Her tower.” 

b. Entom. Said of a clypets or nasus, situated 
between two projecting portions of the supraciypeus 


or postnasus. 


| 
| 


| 
} 


INCLUSION. 


1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. IV. 313 Lucluded, when the 
nose is included between the two sides of the Postnasus 
which run towards the upper lip. 

¢e. Sot. Said of parts (esp. the style or stamens) 
which do not protrude beyond the corolla. 

1847 W. E. STEELE Field Bot. 120 Pyrola minor. Stamens 
inflexed, equalling the straight, included style. 1880 Gray 
Struct, Bot, (ed. 6) 416/1. 

+Inclu‘dent. Oés. [ad. L. zxclident-em, pres. 
pple. of zzcladére to INCLUDE.] =INCLUDER b. 

1670 Conclave wherein Clement VIII was elected Pope 16 
Upon this new relation he did animate Sforza, and Sfon- 
drato, assuring them that the Includents of Santa Severina 
were but 34. 

+Inclu‘der, Oés. [f. InctupE v. +-ER1.] One 
who or that which includes. 

1610 Guttiim Heraldry im. xii. (1611) 120 The outmost 
includer which is the skinne. 

b. spec. One who votes for the admission of a 
candidate. Cf. ExcLupeER b. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. 282 They observ'd no 
great zeal either in the Excluders, or Includers. 

Includible (inkl#-dib’l), 2. Also -able. [f. 
INCLUDE v. + -IBLE, after L. type *zvclidibilis.] 
Capable of being included. 

1890 D. G. Brinton Ess. Americanist 399 These are 
with much difficulty or not at all includable in a graphic 
method. 1894 in Fofce (N. Y.) 22 July, The exciting causes 
of spavin .. will appear to he fairly includible under two 
general heads, [The citation from Bentham in some recent 
dicts. is erroneous: the word there being tuedudible.] 


Including (inkl# din), Af/. a. [f. IxcupE uv, 
+-ING 2] 

1. That includes, shuts in, encloses, or comprises. 
_ 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals ui. 1. 529 If the Head of the 
including Faction, offers the Head of the Excluding Party, 
to assist him at any time, in the Election of one of the 
Excludents. 1842 Masninc Sevv. (1848) I. xiv. 197 God 
has given hefn a moral sight to discern the right as the test, 
and as the including form of true expediency. 1899 Ec/in. 
Rev. Apr. 318 The including shafts were masked by ‘ pans’ 
or depressions, 

2. /ncluding pres. pple. often governs a sb. parti- 
cularizing a person or thing included ina group pre- 
viously (or afterwards) mentioned; = Inclusive of. 

Syntactically, it may sometimes be viewed as agreeing 
with the word for the group, € g. ‘I met a large party in- 
cluding your brothers’; but often it appears to agree with 
an indefinite pronoun one, we, you, e. g ‘including [=if we, 
one, you include] servants, the party will number fourteen’. 
In the latter construction we have a kind of active of the 
passive absolute clause ‘servants being included’, or ‘if 
servants are included ’. 

1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. 11. vi, A large body of English 
landscapists come into this class, including most clever 
sketchers from nature. 1864 Daily Tel. 20 Sept., These 
premises .. were ..in the occupation of several other ware- 
housemen, including Mr. T. Tapling. 

Ilence Inclu‘dingly adv., inclusively. 

c1449 Prcock Repr. 1. xix. 111 He theryn and therbi 
biddith includingli and ctosingli al it to be doon. 

Inclu‘se, a. and sé. Cds. exc. Hist. fad. L. 
inclis-us, pa. pple. of zuclidére to shut in. Cf. 
obs F. enclis a:.chorite (14th c. in Godef.), whence 
the form Encusk, q v.] 

A adj. Shut up as an anchorite. 

©1340 Hampote Prose Tr, 42 Pou sall be safe as ane ankir 

incluse. ¢ 1440 Hyttox Scala Perf. (W. de W, 1494) 1, aliv. 
B. sé. An anchorite. 

1432-50 tr. /Yigden (Rolls) VII. 81 A religious man and 
pilgreme..whiche hade lernede of an incluse [I’revisa, of 
a man recluse} that sowles of dedde men were punysched 
for theire synnes in a place of the see nye to Sicille. 1868 
Kines.ey Hermits 330 Through these apertures the ‘incluse’ 
or anker, watched the celebration of mass, and partook of the 
Holy Communion. 1871 H. Macaitian 7 rue bine vi. 268 
‘Those incluses, or ‘holy men of the stone’, during the middle 
age lived for years in a small cell built up around them, 
beside the wall of a cathedral. 1881 ‘I. E. Bripcert //is?. 
lloly Eucharist \1. 180 The Incluse or Recluse..was con- 
fined within fixed and narrow limits. 

tInclu:se, v. Ods. [f. L. zuclis- ppl. stem: 
see prec. At first only in pa. pple. zxclused, f. as 
prec. +-ED ] 

1. ¢rans. To enclose, shut up. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) IV. 14: This Cithero did 
write so subtily alle the batelle of Troy that hit semede as 
inclusede withynne the schelle of a nutte. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse ww. ii. R iij b, ¥f he be taken or deed orellys Inclusid 
and shette up..al is finysshed and lost. 1496 Dives 
& Paup. \W. de W.) vi. xiii. 253/1 Of wymen ancres 
so inclused is seldon herde ony of these defautes. 1570 
Sattr, Poens Reform. xii. 129 Keip not Capua quhil 
3one knaifis incluse 3ow. 1571 /bz¢/. xxxvi. 84 Pe Quene wes 
iuthe Lonche Inclusit. 1578 Avchpriest. Controv. (Camden) 
I. 9: The inclused monkes of that Diocese. 1597 Monrt- 
GoMERIE Cherrie & S/ae 282 Within my cairfull corpis inclu- 
issit, In presoun of my breist. 

2. To close, shut (a house, the eyes, etc.). In 
qnot. zr. for ref. 

1500-20 Dunsar Poews Ixxiv. 46 My ene for paine incluse 
and steik, 

Inclusion (inkl# gan). [ad. L. zuclésidn-enz, 
n. of act.on f. zzclidére: see INcLUDE.] 

l. The action of including (in various senses of 
the vb.); the fact or condition of being included ; 
an instance of this. 

1600 Asp. Assor 2x7. Fonahk 33 St. Austen .. doth by 
a secret in:lusion compare this mind of man, to one who 
is to passe over a ditch. ¢ 1611 CHarman //iad xvi. 291 


INCLUSIONIST. 


These Greeks. .Obtain'd a little time to breathe, but found 
no present vents To their inclusions. 1612 SELDEN ///ustr. 
Drayton's Poly-olb. ix. 145 In this Kingdome the name of 
Frenchman hath by inclusion comprehended all kind of 
Aliens. 1646 Sir T. Drowne Pseud. £p. v1. iii. 286 Their 
Heliacall obscuration, or their inclusion in the lustre of the 
Sunne. 1677 Hace rim, Orig. Wan. 49 The inclusion and 
expansion of any natural inanimate particles of elementary 
Fire. 1827 Jarman Powells Devises (ed. 3) 11. 95 The in- 
clusion of the produce of the fund in the general residuary 
clause, may be considered as a mere arrangement of lan- 
guage. 1851 MANsEt Proleg. Logica) 1860) 55 Jo illustrate 
the position of the three terms in Barbara by a diagram .. 
tends to confuse tbe mental inclusion of one notion in the 
sphere of another with the local inclusion of a smaller portion 
of a spice in a larger. 1884 Jlanch. Guard. 24 Jan. 5 3 
‘The questions involved in the inclusion of Ireland in the 
Bill. 1891 Weiton Wax, Logic u. ii § 94 On the class view 
the relation between subject and predicate is that of inclusion 
in a class. : : 

2. concr. That which is included; spec. in 1/:77., 
A gaseous or liquid substance, or a small body, 
contained in a crystal or a mineral mass. 

1839 Baiwey Festus ix. (1852) 121 All the starry inclusions 
of all signs, Shall rise, and rule, and pass. 1881 .Vature 
No. 616. 355 Other sections .. are those on mineral inclu- 
sions, on the hardness and etching of crystal faces. 

Inclu'sionist, sd. [f. prec. +-1s7.) One who 
supports a principle or measure of inclusion. 

1893 Drly News 12 July 4’'8 Wours are enough..to trans- 
form them from exclusionists to inclusionists, from Federal 
Home Rulers to Colonial Haine Rulers, 

Inclusive (inkl#siv), @ sd.) [ad. med.L. z7- 
clisiv-us, £. inclis-, ppl. stem of rnclidére to 1N- 
CLUDE: see -IVE. Cf. F. tnclusif, -1ve.] 

1. Waving the character or function of includi ig, 
enclosing, or comprehending. ‘ 

1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, w. i. 5) The inclusiue Verge Of 
Golden Meitall, that must round my Brow. 1814 Worpsw. 
Excursion w. 678 Altar and image, and the inclusive walls 
And roofs of temples built by human hands. 1858 Ilaw- 
tHorne Fr. & /t. Frnils. U1. 23 Between the two inclusive 
extremes of Phidias and Clarke Mills. 

b. Charactcrized by including a great deal, or 
everything that naturally comes within its scope; 
comprehensive; all-embracing. 

Inzlustue terms, payment, etc. : such as include all acces- 
sory payments. 

1601 Saks. A//s Weld 1. iii. 232 Notes, whose faculties 
inclusiye were, More then they were in note. 1817 Cote- 
ripce Brog. Lit. 1. xii. 242 In Latin we must too often be 
contented with a more general and inclusive term, 1876 

. Parker Parac/. \. xiv. 229 {In His self-resurrection our 

ord repeated all His miracles in one inclusive act. 1880 
Mrs. Witney Od or Even? xv. 145 Not so deep or inclu- 

sive as to anticipate query. : 

c. Characterizel by including, comprising, or 
taking in, as opposed to excluding or leaving out. 

1651 Baxter /nf Bps. (1655) tog The word, ‘To such’ is 
..rather inclusive as to them, then exclusive. 1665 1, Maui 
Offer F. Help 57 Vhere are divers sorts of marks ; some are 
exclusive .. others are inclusive. 1670 G. H. //ist. Caridtt- 
nals in, wi. 328 He had not enough of the inclusive power, 
1813 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 394 It is the nature of all buman 
science and knowledze, to proceed mos! safely by negative 
and exclusive, to what is affirmative and inclusive. 

a. /nclusive of, including or embracing (some 
specified thing or matter which is hereby taken in). 

1709 Brit. Apollo 1. No. 19. 1/1 Those Words .. wou'd 
be Inclusive of Perjury. 1872 J. G. Murexy Corn. Lev, 
v. 21 Fraud... and oppression are inclusive of most wrong 
done to a neighbor. 

+2. Characterized by being included or compre- 
hended in something else. Oés. 

1616 Bucrokar, /nz/usfue, which containeth, or is cone 
tained. 1642 Mitton Arg. con. Militia 36 What they 
declare to be Law the King by au inclusive judgement 
declareth to be Law also. 1735 H. Brooke Uarv. Seanty 
11. 327 Each note inclusive melody reveals. : 

3. quasi-ady. The term or terms named being 
included: =INCLUSIVELY 2. 

Formerly sometimes treated as med.L. fnclusivée adv. 

1g1g in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. *251 Fra pe xiiij day 
forsaid inclusiue, to xx day of pe samyn exclusiue. 15 . 
Almana-k for Pear 1386, 49 Lat hym wythdraw the 3 fourt 
partes until be 24 day of February inclusive. 1602 Fut- 
BECKE Pan tectes 6 If you accompt from the first hower to the 
seueanth inclusive. 1713 Swiet Cadenus & Vanessa 148 Vl 
search where ev'ry virtue dwells, From courts inclusive 
down to cells. 1838 De Morcan Ess. Probab. 77 {n 200 
tosses, what is the cbance that the number of heads shall 
lie between 97 and 103, both inclusive? 1873 HamerTON 
Intell. Life xi. v. (1875) 427 From Monday till Saturday 
inclusive. 

B. sb. An inclusive proposition or particle. Cf. 
EXcLesive B. 1. 

1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 943/1 This man is so cun- 
ning in his inclusiues & exclusiues, that he dyscerneth 
nothing betwene copulatiues and disiunctiues. 

Inclusively iinklisivli), adv. 
-LY -.] 

1. In a way that includes; so as to include or be 
included. a. By way of comprehension within 
material limits. 

1636 HensHaw Hore Succ. 111 God is inclusively in no 
place, and yet he is in every place. 167§ Brooks Gold. Key 

Wks. 1867 V. 458 Repletively [God] is..everywhere, though 
inclusively nowhere. ; 
b. By way of comprehension of particulars in 

a group, or of a part in a whole. 

1§78 Almanack, New Calend. in Liturg. Serv. Q. Eliz. 
(Parker Soc, 441 An Almanacke, inclusively comprebend- 


[f. prec. + 
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ing, not onely howe to finde the Epact for .. xxxii. yeeres 
to come, but also the Golden number. 1589 //ay any Work 
29 Our callings are not onely inclusiuely, but also expressely 
in the worde. 1658 Osporn A’. Fas. Wks. (1673) 475 (It was] 
maintained that his Majesties Pardon lay inclusively in the 
Commission he gave him upon his setting out to sea, 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 8&8 He [man] abdicates all right to be his 
own governor. He inclusively .. abandons the right of 
self-defence. 1809-10 Coreripce Friend (1865) 44 The in- 
tention of the agent, wherever it can be independently or 
inclusively ascertained. 

2. With inclusion of the term or limit mentioned ; 
one or both extremes being included. Cf. Inctv- 
SIVE a, 3. 

1597 Mortey /atrod. .\/us.70 {n reckoning your distances 
- you vnderstood mee exclusively, and [ meant inclusiuely. 
1607 Torsert Four-f Beasts (1658 247 They were ccle- 
brated in Olympus every fifth year inclusively, that is, after 
the end of aan fourth year. 21661 Futtrk Worthres 1. 
(1662) 98 He built the Church of Newberry from the Pulpit 
westward tothe Tower inclusively. 170% 5. Sewart Diary 
14 Jan. 11879) I] 31 Singing of the goth Psalm, from 
the 8th to the rsth verse inclusively. 1762 If. Wacroce 
Vertue's Anecd Paint. 1786 V. 274 Four small plates cf 
kings from William I. to George I. inclusively. 1805 Aast’s 
Reports V. 246 Vhe word untid. .is used inditferently either 
inclusively or exclusively. 

Inclusiveness (inkl#sivnés). [f. as prec. 
+-NEss.] The quality of being inclusive. 

1733 in Baicey vol. {]. 1881 Westcotr & Hert Grk. 
N. 411. App.32/t The instinctive hankenng after inctusive- 
ness of texi. 1885 G. H. Tayior /elevc & Hernic Thera- 
peut, 295 The adequacy of the means is shown in its scope 
and inclusiveness. 

Inclu'sory, 2. rare. [f. L. ¢ucliis-, ppl. stem 
(see INCLUSIVE, + -onY.] Ilaving the property of 
including various elements; = INCLUSIVE. 

1775 Wraxatt Tour Vorth, Europe 360 Dedicaring it to 
the .. Trinity, the .. Virgin, and St. Bernard. These inclu- 
sory dedications were coinmon in most couniries. 

+ Incoa‘ched, f//. a. Ots. Also en-. [f. 
Ix- 2 + Coach + -ED!,] Conveyed in a coach or 
carnage. 
_ 1599 R. Fircit in Hakluyt Vey. 11. 1. 264 The king goeth 
inc[vlached, as they do all. a 1618 J. Davies Iks. (1876) 22 
(D.) Tamburlaine .. encoacht in burnisht gold. 

+Inco,a‘ct, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. tncoact-us, 
f. in- (1N- 3) + coacius Coact ppl. a.] =next. 

1616 ButLoxar, /mcoact, snconstrained. / 

+Incova‘cted, a. Obs. rare  [f. L. ¢ncoact-us 
(see prec.) +-bb1 2: cf. CoacreD.] Uncompelled, 
unconstrained. 

1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man. 312 A light and clear Intel- 
lect, a free and incoacted Wilk 

Incoagulable inkoegimlib’l), a. [f. Ix-3 
+ CoaGULABLE.] That cannot be coagulated ; in- 
capable of coagulation. 

1667 Phil. Trans, 11. 556 Certain Bodies .. in themselves 
invisible and incoagulable. 1672 Royie Ess. Gems 1. Wks. 
1772 III. 527 The remaining and incoagulable part of it may 
have been imbibed by the ambient air. 1822 34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 648 The fluids of the body are loose 
and incoagulable. 

Inco,ale’scence. rare. [f. In-3 + Coaues- 
CENCE.] Want of coalescence; non-coalescence. 

1846 in Worcester (citing Walker). 

Inco,ale:scible, a. rare—". [f. In-3 + COALESCE 
v.+-IBLE.] Not capable of coalescing. 

1821 Tales of Landlord New Ser. Fatr Witch Glas Liyn 
{. p. wii, The incoalescible learning of Coke upon Littleton. 

+ Incoa‘ted, encoa‘ted, pp/. a. Obs. rare. [f. 
Inx- 2, Ex- + Coat sb. +-ED1}.] (See quots.) 

161: Frorio, /xcot/ato, incoated, hauing a coat on. /éid., 
Ingiubbato, encoted, hauing a cote on. 

t+Incocted, a. Obs. [f. L. tncoct-us un- 
cooked, raw + -ED!] 2.) Uncooked, raw, crude; 
hence, undigested or indigestible. 

1645 Be. Hart Remedy Discontents xii.61 Meales usually 
sawced with an hea!thfull hunger, wherein no incocied 
Crudities oppresse Nature. 1657 Tomuinson Kenou's Disp. 
g2 Things incocted and untractable are cocted and made 
more mild, , 

t+Inco‘ctible, 2. 0és. 
Indigestible. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 1x. 323 The Flower remains 
crude, incoctible, and insuperable. 

t+tInco‘ctile,a. Obs. rare—. [f. Is-3 + CocriLe.] 
Crude, raw. 

1684 tr. Bones’s Merc. Compit. xviii. 6066 A great Putre- 
faction. .of a thick and incoctil nature. : 

+Incoction!. Ods. [f.1x-2, after concoction ; 
cf. late L. ¢ncoctioa boiling in.] App. =concoclion 
or third concoction: see Concoction 1b. 

1607 WALKINGTON Oft, Glass 64 The first [engendered] after 
our aliment is blood, phleume is the first after incoction. 

+ Incoction -. 06s. [Ix-3.] Indigestion. 

1651 tr. Bacon’s Life& Death 41 Touching the prolongation 
of Life, and Reparation by Aliments, and Retardation of 
the Incoction of Old Age. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 
v1. 179 Troubles and disorders about the Stomach .. Want 
of appetite, Incoction. 

Incoercible inko,d-1sib"l), a. [f. In- 3+ Corr- 
CIBLE: cf. F. trcoerctble (18th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. That cannot be coerced, restrained, or over- 
powered by force ; irrepressible. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 111. 126 Heat..when confined, 
causes incoercible explosions. 1804 W.Tayiorin Ann. Rev. 
Il. 337 They [the American ministers] must abide by tbe | 
incoercible result of popular suffrage. 1896 Darly News | 


[f. In- 3 + CoctIBLe. ] 


INCOGITANT. 


23 June 6/1 She called upon me while suffering from an 
attack of incoercible sickness. 

2. Incapable of being confined; volatile. 

1710 T. Futter Pharm. Extemp. 192 Flatus..an invisible, 
impalpable, and incoercible Spirit. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. 
Weatcrs 11, 166 An acid of extreme subtility, almost in- 
ceercible, 1835 Kirsy //ad. 6 fast. Anim. 1. Introd. 41 
Speaking of the imponderable incoercible fluids, and speci- 
fying heat, electricity, the magnetic fluid [etc. J. 

+b. Incapable of being liquefied by pressure: 
formerly said of some gases. Obs. 

1861 13. Sittiman, Jr. Physics ied. 2 § 256 It [the atmo- 
sphere] is composed of two incoercible gases, nitrogen and 
oxygen. , ’ 

Incoexistence (injkdu,egzi-sténs . rare. nonce- 
wd. [f. In- 3+ CoENISTENCE.] Abscnce of cocx- 
istence ; the fact of not existing together. 

1690 Locke //um. Und. WW. iii. § 12 There is yet another 
and more incurable part of ignorance which seis us more 
remote from a certain Knowledge of the co-existence, or 
inco-existence (if I may so say of different ideas in the 


same subject, 
Incoffin (inkg'fin),v. Also6-en, [f. Ix- 4+ 


CorFin: cf. F. encoffiner (early 16th c. in Godef. .] 

l. trans. To enclose in, or as in. a coffin. 

1§70-6 Lamparne /'eramb. Kent (1826) 122 This good 
father thinking 10 have procured some gaine to his Chur h, 
by veneration of the dead bodies ..) persuaded the King io 
incoffen them, and to commit them to honorable buriall in 
Christeschurch at Canterburie. 1574 L{ELLOWwES Guewara's 
fam, Ep. $77) 343 Vhe Citties did bune their dead .. in- 
coffined with a certein wood of Cithia incorruptible. 1670 
Penn Gt. Case Ltb. Conse. Wks. 1782 111.15 They condemn 
the Papists for incoffining the scriptures and their worship 
in an unknown tongue. 

2. To hold or enclose like a coffin. 

1633 Forp Love's Sacr. v. i, That sepulchre that holds 
Your coffin, shall incoffin me alive. 

Incog (inkg'g), a., adv.,sb. [Colloquial abbre- 
viation of INcoGNITO, Incr GNITA.] 

A. adj. = Ixcocnito, Ixcocyita a. 

1705 Double Welcome x\, He's now a Priest incog .. with 
Sword and Wig. 1712 Otpiswortut tr. //erace’ Odes 1. 23/1 
{We had a mind to be Incog. 1835 W. Irvine Crayon Misc, 
(1844) 227, | am apt to treat him with respect from the idea 
thai he may be a great prince incog. 

B. adv. = Iscoenito adv, 

1709 STEELE Tatler No. 34 P 5 Mr. Justice Overdo .. met 
with more Enormities by watking tceg. 1777 SHERIDAN 
Sch. Scand. iv. iii, What | turn inquisitor, and take evi- 
dence incig? 1807 Sir R. Witsox Jrn/. rs July in oe 
(1862) [1]. vi, 320 We hear .. that Buonaparie went on the 
water fncog. at Konigsberg. 1840 Hoop Azlmanseyg, 
Courtship x, A Foreign Count—who came incog. 

C. sé. =IxcoGNito, INcocnita sé. 

atjoo 2. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, /ncog, for Incognito, a 
Man of Character or Quality concealed or indisguise. 1813 
ByKon Lr. of Abydos 1. ix. note, 1 have seen the Capitan 
Pacha.. wearing it [a Turkish sailor's dress] as a kind of 
incog. 1895 West. Gaz. 2 Aug. 2,1 The‘ incog.’ was kept 
very strictly. No visits were received, the local press was 
silent as the grave concerning the august visitors. 

+Inco'gent, 2. Obs. rare—'.  [f. IN- 3+ Co- 
GENT.] Not cogent; without force. 

1667 WaterHouse Fire Lond. 157 But 1 forbear what 
mive Oratory is incogent in, 

Incogitabi'lity. ,are—1. [f. next: see -1Ty.] 
The quality of being unthinkable ; incapability ot 
being thought. 

1852 Sin W. Hamitton Dis:uss. 602 We tben predicate 
incogitability. 

Incogitable (inkp-dzitab'l), a. [ad. late L. 
tncogtlabil-ts: see 1N- 3and CocitaBLe.)] Unthink- 
able, inconceivable. 

1g2zz More De Quat. Newiss. Wks. 78 '2 To mynyster by 
subtylle and incogytable meanes .. vnlawefull longyng to 
lyue. 1678 Hosnes Decam. v. 55 As for the conversion of 
Air into Water by Condensation .. it is a thing incogitable. 
1865 Grote Plaéo {. ii. 108 Let us grant that Ens or Entia 
exist; they would nevertheless (argued Gorgias) be incogit- 
able and unknowable. 

+Inco‘gitance. Cés. rare. [f. as next: see 
-ANCE,} Want of thought; =next. 

1637 JACKSON 2ud Serm. Fer. xxvi. 19 § 3 The second in- 
cogitance is more pertinent to this place, and in itself more 
dangerous. 1669 Stanxcey Afist. Philos. xui. (1gor 6111 
We oppose not Prudence to any affection so much as to In- 
cogitance, Ignorance, Folly. ; 

+Inco‘gitancy. Os. [ad. L. sncdgitantra 
thoughtlessness, f. ¢cQg?/ant-em : see next.] 

1. Want of thought or reflection ; thoughtlessness, 
heedlessness, negligence ; inadvertence. 

1612 Scrater Chr. Strength 3 Infirmities .. are, vsually, 
sins of incogitancie. 1621 Be. Morxtacu Diatrifz 1. 39 It 
was peraduenture a slip of the pen vpon incogitancy. 1693 
Tyrrert Law Nat. 160 Through some Errour, Weakness, 
or Incogitancy .. tbey may often deviate from this great 
end. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 1. Wtlis. 104 An 
Argument of vulgar I ncogitancy. 

2. Want of the faculty of thought. 

1649 JER. Taytor Gt. Exemp. 11, viii. 83 The tremblings 
of the heart, the incogitancy of tbe minde .. represeni a 
death-bed to be hut an ill station for a penitent. ¢ 1673 
Reasonable Def, Seasenable Disc. 20 Were not our Author 
furnished with a convenient talent of incogitancy, be could 
not but know. i 

Incogitant (inkpdgitant), a. [ad. L. éncdgi- 
fant-em unthinking, f. t- (IN- 3) + cégitans. pres. 
pple. of cdgdtare to think.] That does not think. 

1. Thoughtless; unthinking; characterized by 


want of thought; inconsiderate. 


INCOGITANTLY. 


3628 Jackson Creed v1. x. § 1 By the incogitant use of these 
and the like scripture phrases. 1679 J. Goopman Penit. 
Pardoned wu. t. (1713) 138 A light incogitant young man. 
@ 1683 WuicHcoTe Disc. (1703) If]. 194, I might have 
been incogitant al! my days of these things, which when 
offered I know to be true. 1732 StackHouseE //1st. Bible 
(1767) VI. vim. v. 512 So blind and incogitant that his Em- 
press Messalina married herself to another man, 1893 F. 
Hatt in Natron (N.Y.) 16 Feb. 123/1 If the ruling of an in- 
cogitant autocrat is to be preferred to the warrant of good 
usage. -.. 

2. Not having the faculty of thinking. 

1702 Howe Living Temple 1. iti. § 12 Wks. 1724 I. 45 As 
mind is a cogitant substance, matter is incogitant. 

Incogitantly, adv. [f. prec.+-ty¥2.] Un- 
thinkingly, thoughtlessly, without consideration or 


reflection. 

1645 T. Hity Olive Branch of Peace (1648) 34 If they finde 
they did it rashly and incogitantly. «1677 Barrow Seri. 
(1687) I. xtii. 184 Men almost as often speak incogitantly, 
as they think silently. 

+Inco'gitate, c. Obs. rave—'. [ad. L. zx- 
cogitat-us, {. in- (Ix-3) + cdgttatus, pa. pple. of 
cogilare to think.] Not thought of; unexpected ; 
unpremeditated. 

1652 GauLE Wagastrom.o5 The nature and property of a 
meer contingent is to be..unknown, sudden, indeterminate, 
incogitate. , ; ; os 

Incogitative (inkg-dzitetiv), 2 rare.  [f. 
In-3+ CoGitaTivVE.] Unthinking ; destitute of the 
thinking faculty. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. w. x. § 9 There are but two sorts 
of beings in the world..which..we will hereafter call cogi- 
tative and incogitative beings. 1706 Crarke Nat. § Rev. 
Relig. Pref. (K.), From my using the word mere Matter, 
he concludes that I imagine there is another form of Matter, 
which is not a mere, bare, pure, incogitative Matter. 1813 
Buspy Lucretizs 1. Comment. xiv, If the seeds of heat, 
air, and vapour are as positively incogitative as those of the 
body. 

{lence Inco:gitati‘vity (rare—'), the quality of 
being incogitative or without the faculty of thonght. 

1722 Wot.aston Relig. Nat. ix. 191 Is the same in etfect 
as to say, that God may superadd a faculty of thinking to 
incogitativity. 

| Incognita (inkp*gnita), a. and 50.1 
cognita, fem. of zxcognito unknown. ] 

A. adj, Of a female: Unknown or disgtised ; 
having one’s identity concealed or unavowed. 

1668 DrvpEN Mock Astrol. ut, Wks. 1701 I. 303 Being 
thus zzcogneta, I shall discover if he make love to any of 
you. 1716 Lapy M.W. Montacu Let. to C'tess War 3 Aug., 
1 walked alinost all over the town yesterday, ¢acoguita, in 
my slippers. 1884 Rita Vivienne v. v, She would go to 
Naples éncognita, 

B. sb. 1. An unknown or disguised woman or 
girl; one whose identity is not made known. In 
18th c. used often of a sweetheart. 

1718 Mrs. Centiivre Wonder v. i. (Jod.), That's the lady's 
name of the house, where my tucognita is. 1748 SMOLLETT 
Rod. Rand. ii. (1804) 349 The whole was subscribed—‘ Your 
incognita’. 1807 ANNa M. Porter Huugar. Bro, iii. (1832) 
40 It will be impossible for me to see your incognita without 
knowing her by instinct. 1828 Miss Mitrorp Vil/age Ser. 
111. (1863) 465 Nobody knew any thing certain of the incog- 
nita, or her story. jég. 1833 MWestm. Rev. Jan. 41 The 
charms of that fair incognita the ‘legitimate’ drama. ee 

2. Unknown or unavowed character or position 
(of a woman). 

1882 !Vordd No. 399. 10 The Queen will not assume her 
incognita until she reaches Cherbourg. 

| Incognita, 54.2 p/. [L. zucognita, nent. pl. 
of incognites unknown; cf. next.) Unknown things 
or places. 

1846 Grote Greece (1854) I. 477 They [myths]. .explained 
many of the puzzling incognita of the present. 1853 KANE 
Grinnell Exp. xxxi. (1856) 272 At this rate, we will in a few 
days be within the Baffin’s Bay zucognita. 

+Incognite (inkp:gnit), a. Obs. [ad. L. in- 
cognet-us unknown, f. :z- (IN-3) + cognit-2s, pa. 
pple. of cagndscére to get to know.] Unknown. 

1 Ev. Woman in Hum. u.i. in Bullen O. P2. TV, All 
which to me are .. Obsurde inigmaes, and to my studies 
Incognite Language. 1677 Gace Crt. Gentiles Vv. 458 \t 
becomes us..to receive, .al the workes of Providence, albeit 
they may seem to many injust, because incognite and in- 
comprehensible. 1678 T. Jorpan Triumphs Lond. Ded., 
By their [merchants'] Cost, Adventures, Diligence, and 
Vigilance, incognite Countries have been discovered. 

Inco'gnitive, ¢@. rare—'. [f. In-3 + Coent- 
TIVE.] Destitute of the faculty of cognition; unable 
to take cognizance. 

3862 F. Hatt Hindu Philos. Syst. 154 God made the 
soul cognitive ; and who shall make it incognitive? 

| Incognito (inkp'gnito), z., adv., 56. Pl. -ti 
(-tz). [It. zcogncto adj., adv., unknown, disguised, 
ad. L. z2cagnilus : see INCOGNITE. 

1652 H. CoGan tr. Scudery's [brahim 1. ii. 39 He went.. 
in that manner, which the Grandees of Italie do often make 
use of, whenas they travell, and which they call /xcognito.) 

adj. Unknown; whose identity is concealed 
or unayowed, and therefore not taken as known; 
concealed under a disguised or assumed character. 

1649 Evetyn Lid, & Servit. iv. Misc. Writ. (1805) 22 They 
make it. .their chiefest care to make themselves hidden and 
incognito. 1676 Erurrepce Maz of A/ode iw. i, A Fool is 
very troublesome, when he Presumes he is Incognito. 1732 
Lepiarp Sethos I1. vu. 70 This prince was incognito in 
Arabia. 1864 Linnef’s Tria/ 1.1. iii. 72, 1 only came for 
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a couple of days .. and I intended to have remained in- 
cognito. ; es. 

b. Of a thing: Done or conducted under disguise. 

1819 T.Hore Anastasius (1820) II.it.30 Asses for incognito 
expeditions. ‘ 

B. adv. With one’s real name, title, or character 
undisclosed or disguised: used esp. in reference to 
royal or dignified personages who wish to conceal 
their identity or not to be openly recognized. 

1649 Evetyn Jfem. 12 July, Mr. Arthur Slingsby, who 
left England incognito. 1691 T. Rocers Disc. Trouble 
Mind 384 A Christian in tbis World is like a King that 
travels /nxcognito in a strange land. 1709 Prior Ladle 2 
The Scepticks think’twas long ago Since Gods came down 
Incognito. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam, II. 10 As 
you wished to do good incognito, I did not disclose your 
name. 1862 Hoox Lives Aédgs. II. iii. 211 He had passed 
incognito through Canterbury. 

C. s6. 1. An unknown man; one who conceals 
his identity ; an anonymous person. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett, (vol. 11.) 228, I send you 
all I have of that admirable /ncognito. 1784 Cowrer Let. 
22 Feb., The same incognito to all except ourselves made 
us his almoners this year likewise. 1797 E. Du Bois Prece 
Fam. Biogr. 11.81 This forthe incogniti. 1802 Mar. EpGe- 
wortH Moral 1. (1816) I. xix. 163 This young incognito. 

2. The condition of being unknown, anonymity ; 
fictitious character ; disguise; orig. in phrase 77 272- 
cognilo (taken as L. or It.), in concealment, in an 
anonymous character. 

{1663 Cowcey Verses & Ess., Obscurity, I think..that the 
pleasantest condition of life is i incognito, ¢1669 Lavy 
CuHawortu in 12th Rep, Hist, MSS. Comm, App. v.12 The 
Prince of Thuscany .. being in incognito.] 1822 Hazuitr 
Tadble-t. Ser. 11. ii. (1869) 35 Never venturing out of their 
imposing and mysterious incognito. 1874 L. STEPHEN 
Hours in Library (1892) 1. i. 12 Few writers would have 
preserved their incognito so long. 1886 W. ALEXANOER Sé. 
Augustine's Holiday 9 Proving that cbance is God's in- 
cognito. ? cian 

Inco:gnizabi'lity. rare. [f. next: see -1Ty.] 
The quality of being incognizable. 

¢3860 Lond. Kev. No. 32. 541 His doctrine of the incog- 
nisability of the Infinite. — ; 

Incognizable, -isable (inkp:gni-, -kp:niz- 
ab’l), a. [f. In-3 + CocnizaBie; cf. F. txcon- 
naissable (+ incognoissable) 16th c. in Watz.-Darm.] 
Not cognizable; incapable of being known, per- 
ceived, or apprehended by the senses or intellect; 
incapable of recognition. 

3852 M. Arnotp Human Life 8 On life’s incognisable sea, 
1869 J. Martineau Ess. II, 288 Why then describe these 
truths as intrinsically incognizable? 1880 Churchman 
No. 5. 331 The old coinage of years gone by had become 
incognisable by stress of wear and mutilation. 

Incognizance (inkp'gni-,-kp'nizins). [f.In-3 
+ CoGnizAyce.] Want of knowledge or recog- 
nition, 

1856 Sin W. Hasitton Lect. (1877) I. xix. 367 Now 
this incognisance may be explained. 1865 Mrs. Wuitney 
Gayworthys vi. (1879) 68 They would scarcely drift away 
from each other into utter incognizance and separation. 

Incognizant (inkp-gni-, -kgnizint), a. ff. 
Iy-3 + Cocenizant.] Not cognizant; without 
cognizance, knowledge, or apprehension of; un- 
aware, unconscious of. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 760 Being utterly incognisant 
of their inquiries, [she] merely shook her head. 1856 
Ferrier Just, Wetaph. 1. 81 A man .. is never altogether 
incognisant, is never totally oblivious, of himself. 1878 
Ruskin Notes Turner's Drawings 88 Not incognizant of 
this joyful industry. ; 

Incognoscent (inkpgng'sént), a. rare. [f. 
In- 3+ CoGNoscenT.] Unknowing, ignorant. 

1827 W. G.S. Excurs, Village Curate 133, I pardon you, 
my choleric incognoscent octogenarian. 

Incognoscibility (inkpgnpsibi-liti). [f. next : 
see -1TY.] The quality or condition of being in- 
cognoscible ; unknowableness. 

1824 Bentuam Bk. Fadlactes 1. i. § 1 The incognoscibility, 
the expensiveness, the dilatoriness, the vexatiousness of the 
system of judicial procedure. 1838 Soutuey Doctor Interch. 
xix. V, 386 If. .the Imperial Philosopher should censure the 
still incognoscible Author for still continuing in incognosci- 
bility .. I should remind him of the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
3848 Mitt Pol. Econ. v. vili. § 3 (1876) 533. 

Incognoscible (inkggnp’sib’l), 2. [f. In- 3+ 
CocnosciBLe.] Unknowable, beyond cognizance. 

169: E. Tavtox Behmen's Theos, Philos. 199 To some this 
Question may seem..so occult as if incognoscible [ printed 
incogniscible). 1838 New Monthly Mag. LIM. 304 The 
magnificence of that mind which dwelt..in the regions of 
the incognoscible. a 1843 Soutney Doctor (1847) VI. Archch, 
205 Incognito I am and wish to be, and incognoscible it is 
in my power to remain. 

Incoherence (inkohieréns). [f In-3 + Co- 
HERENCE; cf. It. zxcoherenca (Florio, 1611), F. 
incohérence (18th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] The fact, 
condition, or quality of being incoherent. 

1. 4t. Want of cohesion. 

1672 Boyvre Hist. Fluidity §$ 16 Wks. 1772 1. 388 The 
smallness and incoherence of the parts do. .make them easy 
to be put into motion. 1849 MurcnHison Se/eria vii. 126 
The .. shale... from its incoherence has been denuded for 
lhe most part. . ; en ; 

2. Want of connexion; incompatibility, incon- 
grnity of subjects or matters. 

1665 Bovre Occas. Reff. Introd. Pref. (1848) 11 The In- 
coherence of the Subjects..may make them look so little of 


INCOHERENT. 


kin to one another, as scarce to appear the Productions of 
the same Pen. a167q CLarenoon Hist. Keb. xi. § 202 
Impracticable Particulars, which troubled the Parliament 
the less, for their incoherence, and impossibility to be 
reduced into practice. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. 
(ed. 5) I. 494 The same author. .says, ‘ There is not a single 
view of human nature, which is not sufficient to extinguish 
the seeds of pride’. Observe the incoherence of the things 
here joined together; making a view extinguish, and 
extinguish seeds. 

3. Want of coherence or connexion in thought 
or language; incongruity, inconsistency; want of 
logical or rational consistency or congruity. 

1611 FrLorio, “ncohkerenza, incoherence. 1643 Mi1.tox 
Divorce u. ii, The incoherence of such a doctrine cannot, 
must not be thus interpreted. 1664-94 SoutH 7welzve Serm, 
II, 141 A Petition fraught with Nonsense and Incoherence, 
Confusion and Impertinence. 1778 Bre. Lowtu 7Jrans/. 
Jsatah Notes (ed. 12) 189 This obscure incoherence is given 
to it by the false rendering of a Hebrew particle. 1829 I. 
Tavior Enthus. iv. (1867) 84 The intrinsic incoherence of 
heresy. 1871 BrackiE Four Phasesi. 98 Never was a greater 
amount of incoherence crainmed into a short sentence. _ 

b. with az and //.; An instance of this; an in- 
coherent statement or proceeding. 

1658 Bramuatt Consecr. Bps. vii. 157 A Testimony which 
is clogged with so many improbabilities, and incongruities, 
and incoherences. 1710 Aopison IWVhig Exam. No. 
(Seager) The system of his politicks, when disembroiled an 
cleared of all those incoherences and independent matters 
that are woven into this motley piece. 1859 I. TayLtor 
Logtc in Theol. 285 This mythic theory is a mass of in- 
coherences. 

Incoherency (inkohie'rénsi). [fas prec.: see 
-ENCY.] The quality of being incoherent ; =IN- 
COHERENCE 2, 3. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 186 There is an Incoherencie in 
their Words now, as there was before. 1751 Eart Orrrry 
Remarks Swift (1752) 51 The incoherency of situalion is 
perhaps ona of the most excusable faults in the collection. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) Il. 227 The pulse has 
been a hundred and forty. in a minute, with incoherency or 
delirium from the first night. 1843 BETHUNE Sc. Fireside 
Stor. 71 To believe, that the whole of his illness, and the 
incoherency of his speech, had been feigned to elude 
suspicion, 

b. with av and #/. An instance of this quality ; 
something incoherent. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4417/3 Besides the many Absurdities 
and Incoherencies in the historical Part thereof. 1837-9 
Hata fist. Lit. 111, iii. § 1 P 20 This cannot give a sanc- 
tion to the incoherencies of Madness. 1856 Mrs.Browninc 
Aur, Leigh t. 7 The incoherencies of change and death, 

Incoherent (inkohierént), a. (sb.) Also 7 
-herent. [f. In-3+CoHERENT: cf. F. Zncohérent 
(18th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not coherent. 

1. Without physical coherence or cohesion; con- 
sisting of parts which do not stick or cling together; 
unconnccted, disjoined, loose. 

1695 Woopwarp Vat. Hist, Earth u, (1723) 123 Matter 
which was .. lax, incoherent, and in Form of Earth, or of 
Sand. 1756 C. Lucas Ess, Waters 1. 40 Various earths .. 
void of humidity are but loose, light, and incoherent dust. 
1811 PinKERTON Pefrad. I. 340 Entire mountains of serpen 
tine and ollite, which were only heaps of incoherent blocks. 
1849 Murcuison Si/urza iv. 72 A mass of .. incoherent 
slaty schists, 


b. transf. and fig. 


1768 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 161 He spoke of the ministry 
as a strange incoherent composition, that certainly would 
not stand. 1849 Grote Greece u. Ivii. (1862) V. 105 The 
incoherent mixture of races. 1884 H. Srencer in Pop. 
Sc. Monthly XXIV. 730 A comparatively small body of 
officials, coherent,..and acting under central authority, has 
an immense advantage over an incoherent public which has 
no settled policy. : 

2. Of abstract things (as schemes, actions, etc.) : 
Consisting of or forming a group or series of in- 
congruous parts ; not connected or unified by any 
general principle or characteristic; inconsistent, 
uncoordinated. 

1626 Donne Serm. xxi.211 But hath lost his Soule so long 
agoe in rusty and incoherent Sins, (not sins that produced 
one another as in Davids case). 1732 BerKeELey A dciphr. 
in. § 1x An incoherent fortuitous system, governed by 
chance. 1871 Ty.or Prim. Cult. I. 2 They affirm, with 
Aristotle, that nature is not full of incoherent episodes, like 
a bad tragedy. 

3. Of thought and mental phenomena, language, 
literary compositions, etc.: Without logical con- 
nexion or natural sequence of ideas; inconsistent, 
rambling, disjointed. 

1632 SANoERSON Twelve Serm. 467 Whose discourse 
should be incohzrent and vnjoynted. 1709 STEELE Tatler 
No. 60 P 7 This incoherent Stuff was answer'd by a tender 
Sigh. 1791 Mrs. Rapcirwe Rom, Forest i, Sometimes 
she muttered an incoherent senlence. 1839 KEIGHTLEY 
ffist. Eng. II. 25 She used to utter much incoherent 
rhapsody. 

b. Characterized or marked by incoherency of 
thought or expression. 

1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus i. (1831) 5 His voice was 
hurried and incoherent. 1845, ArcHEeR Alem. & Disc. 287 
Listen to that preacher, unrhetorical, incoherent, un- 
grammatical. 1874 Maupstey Kesfons. in Ment. Dis. vii. 
245 Sometimes .. there was an attack of incoberent and 
furious mania, : y 
4, Incapable of cohering or coalescing ; naturally 
different ; incompatible, incongruous. ; 

1643 Mitton Divorce 1. x, To force a mixture of minds 
that cannot unite, and to sowe the furrow of mans nativity 
with seed of two incoherent and uncombining dispositions. 
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INCOHERENTLY. 


1704 Swirt Batt. Bks. Wks. 1778 I. 425 His armour was 
patched up of a thousand incoherent pieces. 1708 W. KinG 
Cookery (1807) 71 Hence mack’rel seem delightful to the 
eyes, Though dress’d with incoherent gooseberries. 

B. sd. Yhat which 1s incoherent. rave. 

18231. G. Watnewricnt £ss. & Crit. (1880) 319 Percep- 
tions. .of coherents in incoherents. 

Incoherently (inkohivréntli), adv. [f. Ix- 
COHERENT + -LY 4.} In an incoherent inanner. 

1651 Honpes Leziath. wi. xxxvi. 224 One that speaketh 
incoherently, as men that are distracted. 1790-3 Beattie 
Moral Sc. wv. i. § 3\R.) It being the nature of violent passion 
to unsettle the mind and make men speak incoherently. 
1859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. ii. 57, | have endeavoured to 
place before you, I fear very incoherently and imperfectly, 
some account of the Trade Guilds of the Middle Ages. 

Incohe‘rentness. *ave—°. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Want of coherence ; incoherence. 

1727 in Baitrky vol. 11. Hence in Asn, and mod. Dicts. 

ncohering (inkohi»rin), 2. Also 8 -her-. 
[f. In- 3+ Coneuinc.] That does not cohere: = 
INCOHERENT I. 

1659 ©. Wacker Justruct. Oratory 13 All which variety 
of in-cohering matteris to be joynted and set together in the 
second review. 1713 Dernam Phys.-Theol. 11. ii. 66 That 
they should..consist of lax, incoharing Earth. 1867 Pace 
Adu. Text-bk, Geol, (ed. 4) 18 Some hard and compact, 
others soft and incohering. 

Incohesive (inkoliZsiv), a. {Ix-3.] Not co- 
hesive; without cohesion; that has not the quality 
of stieking together. 

1846 Lanvor /mag. Couv. Wks. I]. 67 Turned out of an 
Italian mould. .in a state too fluid and incohesive to stand 
in English. 188: A’uowledge No. 5. 88 Experiments .. 
proving that all gases are composed of matter which is not 
merely incohesive, but is energetically self-repulsive. 

+ Incohible, a. Oés.—° [ad. late L. zucohibil-is, 
f. in- (IN-3) + cohibilis, {. cohibzre to restrain.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., /ncohtble, that cannot be restrained, 

tInco‘ible, ¢. Ods.-° fad. late L. rncorbil-is, 
f. tn- (IN-3) + *cotbrl-1s, {. coi-re to go or come 
together.] ‘ Not to be mingled '(Cockeram, 1623). 
Ilence Incoibi-lity, incapability of going together 
or mixing. 

r67z Ik, Maynwarine Pract. Phys. 81 The rejection and 
incothility of Some. 

Inco,i‘ncidence. 
dence or agreement. 

21798 Coceripcr Left. (1895) 246 It were wrong indeed if 
an incoincidence with one of our wishes altered our respect 
and affection to aman. 1828 in WresTerR. 

[f In- 3 + 


[Ix- 3.] Want of coinci- 


Incoincident (inko,i'nsidént), a. 
CoincIDENT.] Not coinciding; not necessarily 
existing together; not identical. 

1636 Featiy Clanis Myst. xiv. 188 ‘The graces of the 
Spirit, and the vertues of tbe mind are incoincident. 1812 
Sueutey Let, fo Godwin 10 Jan. in Dowden /.i/- (1837) I. 
222 My Father's notions of family honour are incoincident 
with my knowledge of public good. : 
tIncolant, incolent. 0¢s. rare. [ad. L. 
tncolent-em, pres. pple. of scolcre to inhabit, for 
whieh sucoldre (pres. pple. zcolani-em) also occurs 
in late L.] An inhabitant. 

1§97 Mippteton IW/tsdom Solomon xvi. 4 The sinful in- 
colants of his made earth. 1693 Warner A/é. Eng. xii. 
Ixxii, As how the naturall Incolants the Iselanders subdew. 
/béid, E.pit. » 1 The first Incolents, and of this our Iand. 

+I-ncolary. Olds. rare—'. [f. stem of L. zn- 
cola inhabitant, ico/%re to inhabit + -ary.) An 
inhabitant. 

1652 Urquuart Feel Wks. (1834) 245 The very Scyths 
and Sarmats, even to the almost subarctick incolaries. ' 

t+Incoled, pf/ a. Obs. rare. [repr. L. rnco- 
fai-us (incorrectly explained in Du Cange): cf. 
CoLEz.2] Cut into scallops or zigzag indentations. 

1543 TRAHERON tr. Migo’s Chirurg. 1. vi. 93 You must 
sewe of cloutes incoled or cheuerned, and laye them vpon 
y’ wounde wt the past aforewrytten (L. suantur pectic in- 
colate & posite cum supradicta pasta). 

+Incoler. O¢s. rare—'. [f. as IncoLany or 
obs. I’. ¢vco/e inhabitant (1530 in Godef.) +-ER1,] 
An inhabitant. 

_ 1494 Fasyan Chron. vi. cxlvii. 133 Not as inhabytans or 
incolers of Spayne, but that they were issuyd out of Affryca. 

tI-ncolist. Os. rave—'. [f. L. t2colére to 
inhabit +-1stT.] An inhabitant. 

1657 Tomiinson Renou’s Disp. 360 Which maladyes mucb 
molest the Germanes, and Septentrionall Incolists. 

Incolora‘tion, rare—°, [f. In-3 + Conora- 
tton.] ‘Defect of colour’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

3855 1n Mayne E-xfos. Ler. 

tIncolu:mity. 0Js. Also 6 -ite. [a. OF. 
tncolimité, ad. L. tncolumitas safety, soundness, f. 
tncolumis safe, sound: see -Ty.] Safety, sound- 
ness, freedom from danger. 

1533 Catu. Parr tr. Erasm. Com. Crede 75 Not for the 
incolumite and preseruation of one cyte or of one nation, 
but for the helthe and saluation of the hole worlde. 1650 
Howett Girafi's Rev, Naples ii. (1652) 142 Some things.. 
that tended to the publique Incolumity and Welfare of the 
City, 1672 Bovte Hydrost. Disc. wv. Wks. 1772 IIT. 617 
The cause of the incolumity of the tadpole is, that the 
pressure..of tbe particles of the water against one another 
1s hindered. .by the Arincipium hylarchicum, 

Incombent, obs. form of INCUMBENT sé. 

Incomber, -bre, -brance, etc., obs. var. En- 
CUMBER, ENCUMBRANCE, etc. 
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+Inco-mber, var. of EncumBer s6., Ods., an ' 


encumbrance (on an estate), a mortgage. 
1612 Dekker /fit le not good Wks, 1873 11]. 358 Even 
yet Raues hee for Bonds and incombers. 


+Incombi‘ning, a. Ofs. rare—'. [I1N-3.] Not 
combining, incapable of uniting; incompatible. 

1643 Mitton Divorce 1, x, Minds that can not unite..two 
incoherent and incomhining dispositions. 

Incombustible (inkgmbz'stib’l), a. and sé, 
Also 5 -able. [ad.ined.L. sxcombusiibilis, or a. F. 
tncombustible (14th c. in Ifatz.-Darm.) : see INn-3 
and ComBusTIBLE.] 

A. adj, Incapable of being bumt or consumed 
by fire, 

1460-70 Bk, Quintessence 10 Manye philosophoris clepip 
pis quinta essencia an oile incombustible. 1471 Rircey 
Coup. Alch, in. iti, So out of our stone precious, if thou be 
witty, Oyle incombustable and Water thou shalt draw, 1605 
Timmer Quersit. Ded. 2 Vhe 4 elements... having in every 
of them 2 other elements, the one putrifying and combustible, 
the other eternal and incombustible. 1646 Sir I. Browse 
Useud. Ep. 1. xiv. 149 There are in the number of Mine- 
ralls, some bodies incombustible; more remarkably that 
which the Ancients named Asbeston. 1799 G. Smitu 
Laboratory 1. 427 To inake an snconitoad ble wick. 1874 
tr. Lommels Light 6 An infusible and incombustible sub- 
stance, as chalk or magnesia. 

B. sé. An incombustible substance or matter. 

1807 T. Tuomsox Chem. (ed. 3) II. 95 The combustibles 
unite with each other .. also with incombust/hles and with 
metals, ‘The incombustibles..do not unite with each other, 
nor with the metals, 

Ilence Incombu'stibleness, Incombustibi:- 
lity, the qualtty of being incombustible. 

1653 II]. More Antid. Ath, at. ix. (1712) 114 The pro- 
digious Weight of his body.. As also the Incombustible- 
ness thereof. a 1691-Sir I. Ropinson in Ray Creation 1. 
(1692) 84 The Bononia Stone .is remarkable for its shining 
quality. The Amianthus for its Incombustibility. 1747 
Gentl, Mag. 535 Demonstrates its incombustibletiess. 1861 
Beresr. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 19th C, vi. 225 Stone .. is the 
most perfect material for groining, if for no other reason, at 
least for its comparative incombustibility. 

Income (inkdm), s4.! Also 4-7 in-com, 
incom, in-come, 6 incomme, incombe, in- 
cumb). [f In adv. + Come v.: cf INcomME v., 
and come 1n, CoME v. §9.] 

1. Coming in, entrance, arrival, advent; begin- 
ning (of a period of time, or an action), Now rare. 

@ 1300 Cursor Mf. 11127 At fe income of pe firth monet 
|v. x. first moneth] loseph him went to nazareth. ?4 1400 
Morte Arth, 2171 But Kayous at the income was kepyd 
un-fayre With a cowarde knyghte of be kythe ryche. 1566 
Drant /forace, Sat. 1. vi. (R.), At mine income, I lowted 
lowe, and muttred full demure. 1593 Suaks. Lucr. 334 
Pain pays the income of each precious thing. ¢ 1611 Citar- 
MAN /itad xvi. 482, I would then make in indeed, and steep 
My income in their bloods, in aid of good Patroclus. a 1670 
Bre, Rust in Glanvill Lux Orient. (1682 192 Incomes of 
light and shade. 1840 New Monthly Mag, LX. 267 An 
annual income of one child, always strong and thriving, 
sometimes twins, 1898 Heston. Gaz. 25 Feb. 5 3 Where 
the management .. do not systematically check the income 
of provisions supplied. , 

b. spec. The coining in of divine influence into 
the soul; spiritual influx or communication, 
(Common in 17th c.: now Oés. or rare.) 

1647 J. Hrvvon Discov. Preserv. Fairfax 11 God hath.. 
given you large experience of the incomes of God tbrough 
Jesus Christ. 1678 R. Barcray Afpol. Quakers xi. x. 368 The 
pure Incomes of his holy Life .. flow in upon them. a 1694 
J. Scott Wes. (1718) 11. 375 Among the Turkish and beatben 
saints, there are as notorious instances of these sweet in- 
comes and manifestations, as among our own. at 

BEVERIDGE Zhes. Theol. (1711) III. 412 Consider .. what 
incomes of His grace .. God vouchsafed to you, {1849 
Wauittier Marg. Smith's Frnd. Prose Wks. 1889 I. 161 She 
said .. that no eye could see .. the sweet incomes and re- 
freshings of the Lord's spirit] . 

te. The act of ‘coming in’ with something 
(e.g. a statement or argument); the fact of being 
‘brought in’ or adduced. Ods. 

1654 Jer. Tayvior Keal Pres. 23 Therefore we have the 
income of so many Fathers as are cited by the Canon-Law 
.. to be partly a warrant. 

+2. A place at which one comes in, an entry or 
entrance. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor iM. 10546 Quen pou ert common to pe cite 
O ierusalem, atte gilden yate, Par es an in-com [772n. an 
entre) pat sua hatt. ; 

+ 3. A fee paid on coming in or entering; entry- 


money, entrance-fee. Ods. 

1549 Latimer 2nd Sern, bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 50 Thy 
Tennant .. whom, wyth newe Incomes, fynes .. and such 
lyke vnreasonable exactions, thou pilles, polles, and miser- 
ablie oppresses. 1549 in W.H. Turner Se/ect. Rec. Oxford 
(1880) 199 What Profhtts and Incumbs are due to the 
Bailiffs. 1§79 J/S. {ndentur, Mappleton, Vks., 400 marks 
paid for a fyne or incombe. 1646 BrinGr Serm. Fohn i. 16. 
27 There are no In-com’s, no Incom's to be paid at our 
coming in to Jesus Christ. 1662 J. Stryre Le?. in E. F. 
King Life Newton 23, I shall have to pay but ros. a year 
{for my chamber] besides my income, which may be about 
4os. or thereabouts. 1713 Act 12 Annec.4 § 4 So as no 
Fine Income or otber Consideration be taken for the same. 

+4. A person who comes in or has come in; a 


new-comer, incomer, immigrant. Ods. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Factions. iii. 35 Fower sondrie 
peoples, of the whiche. .twaine ware alienes and incommes, 
1§70 Levins A/anip. 161/45 Income, txcola, aduena, 1804 
Tarras Poems 14 (Jam.) Lat’s try this income, how be 
stands, An’ eik us sib by shakin’ hands. 


INCOMER. 


+5. A thing that comes in (in addition, or by 
the way); something added or incidental. Obs. 

1583 Gotvixc Calvin on Deut. xiii. 76 Where as God pro- 
mised the land of Chanaan .. this was no parte of that 
Countrie: he gaue tbem this asan income or overplus. 1587 
— De Mornay ii. 22 Euill is neither a nature nor a sub- 
stance, but an income or accident which is falne into natures 
and substances. 1602 Warner 4/6. re xin. Ixxviii, (1612) 
322, But not that yll, productiuely, from Nature firstly 
springs. But as an In.come, hapning in the substance, 

6. spec. That which comes in as the periodical 
produce of one’s work, business, lands, or invest- 
ments (considered in reference to its amount, and 
commonly expressed in terms of money); annual 
or periodical receipts accrning to a person or cor- 
poration ; revenue. Formerly also in f/. = Receipts, 
emoluments, profits; but the plural is now used only 
in refercnce to more than one person. (The pre- 
vailing sense.) 

1601 R. Jonnson Airing, 4 Commiw, (1603) 196 Paying the 
expence of one yere with the income of another, 1633 
Hierrert Semple, Ch. orch xxvii, Never exceed thy in- 
come. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm, Angells 152 Uice hath 
beene at a great deale of paines and cust; now what are 
his incomes? 1652 C, B. Staryiton //erodian 16 Ile 
scraped still and never was content, [but studied more his 
Incoms to augment. 1 Dayven Virg. Georg. 1. 285 No 
Fields afford So large an Income to the Village Lord. 1789 
Lotterer No. 43. 10 Having lived, what is called up to his 
income, that is a good deal above it. 1802 J/ed, Frnt, VIII. 
229 Income, in its usual acceptation, is a loose and vague 
term; it applies equally to ew receipts and to net produce : 
But when the Legislature had limited it to be synonimous 
with profits and gains, it became as clear and precise as 
any other word. 1866 Gro. Extot /. /éodt ii. 1. 76 No, 
I shan't attack the Church—only the inconies of the bishops, 
perhaps, to inake thein eke out the incomes of the pvor 
clergy. 

b. fig. Profit, proceeds; result, ‘harvest’, Also 
in f/. (0bs.). 

1635 Rutnerrorp Let, to Al, Mackuanght 8 July, Christ 
will not be in your common to have you giving out any- 
thing for Him and not give you all incomes with ed vale. 
1687 Br. Cartwaicnt in Afagdalen Coll. & Jas. /1(O. 11.5.) 
116 They are. .afraid of the income of their evil practices. 

e. transf. That which ts taken in, as food (with 
reference to amount). 

1896 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 1. r$2 Physiologists have shewn 
that the minimum daily income required by a healthy man 
performing his regen daily work and maintaining his 
usual body weight is five per cent. of that body weight. 

7. alirth, and Comd, \in sense 6), as income-pro- 
ducing adj.; income bonds, bonds of a corpora- 
tion or company, the interest of which is not 
cumulative, secured by a Itcn upon the net income 
of each several year, alter payment of interest upon 
prior mortgages. 

1889 Datly News 29 Nov. 6/2 In America, Income bonds 
are something like preference stock in England, but carry- 
ing no voting rights, 1894 Sir J. Hutton in Daily News 
25 July 7/3 The acquisition of income-producing undertak- 
ings, such as tramways, water supply, &c. 

+Income itnkym), sé.2 Se. and sorth. dial. 
[f In adv. + Cong. Cf. the carlicr AN-comE, On- 
comE.] A morbid affection of any part of the body, 
a swelling, impostume, tumour, or the like. 

1808 in Jamirson. 1822 Gait Sir A Wylie II. xxii. 191 
She had got an income in the right arm, and couldna spin, 
1825 Brockett .V. C. Gloss., /ucome, any >welling or other 
bodily infirmity, not apparently proceeding from any ex- 
ternal cause. .or which has formed unexpectedly. Ancome, 
in the same sense, is an old word. 1834 M. Scott Cruise 
Alidge (1863) 195 An Income is a tumour, sir; and mine was 
avery had one. 1859 J. Brows Kab §& F. 11862) 13 She's 
got a trouble in her breast—some kind o° an income we're 
tbinkin’. ¥ 

tIncome, v. Ots. [OE incuman = OMG. 
tngueman, tnchomen (MHG. fukomen, Ger. etn- 
kommen), MDnu., MLG. zncomen, Du. tnkomen ; 
Da. indkomme, Sw. inkomma, Not an original 
compound vb., but a collocation of IN adv. + ComE 
v.: see In- fref.l and In adv. 1b. Now replaced 
by come 12: see ComE v. 59.]  z7tr. To come in, 
to enter. . 

¢1000 /Ecrric Lev. xxiii. ro And bonne ze incumab on 
bzet land pe ic eow sille. 1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 1112 To 
kepe be emperours folc ar hii to ver in come. a 1300 £. £, 
Psalter xxiii{i). 7 King of blisse in come salhe. 13.. Coer 
de L. 3305 So that ye lat us inne come.. They leten hem in 
come anon, /éfd. 3991 Thoo tlhe cunstable berd telle, That 
the Crystene wer incomen. ¢ 1565 Linpesay Chron, Scot. 
(1814' 236 Jam.) The king. .has maid his oath of fidelitie.. 
that be schould not incum in judgment ,. in no actioun, 
qubair he is pairtie himself. 

I-ncomed, ¢. rare. 
Provided with an income. "Pies 

1790 Cowper Le//. 26 Jan., Jobnson, I believe, ts tolerably 
well incomed. oe 

Incomeless (i‘nk#mlés), a. [f. Income s6.1+ 
-LESS,] Without an income (sense 6), 

1829 Arcup. Wrancuam in L’Estrange Friendships Aliss 
Mitford (1882) 1. 194 Taking possession .. of a new and 
almost incomeless archdeaconry. 1899 Darly News 6 Mar. 
4/2 The entirely incomeless woman to wbom the full pen- 
sion of £18 was adjudged. 

Incomer (i‘nko.ma:). [f. Ix adv. + Comer.] 
One who comes in: in the general sense (opposed 
to ou/goer) and with various specific applications ; 
e.g. & One who comes in or has come in from 


[f. Income 5d.! + -ED?.] 


INCOME-TAX. 


another place or country; a visitor, immigrant, or 
foreign resident. b. One who comes in where 
he is unwelcome or troublesome; an intruder; an 
invader. @. One who comes into a position or 
office relinquished by another; a successor, d. 
Sport, A bird that flies towards the sportsman. 

1526 Tinoace Gai. ii. 4 Be cause of incommers beynge 
falce brethren, whichcamin amonge wother. 1613-18 Danie 
Coll. Hist, Eng. (1626) 32 To foster a party against so 
dangerous an incommer, that was like to thrust them all 
out of doore. 21641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Alon. (1642) 
469 The Samaritans .. would not confesse themselves .. In- 
commers from those trans-Euphratean nations. 1663 Ger- 
BIER Counsed B viija, Kept Officers at the gates of the City, 
to invite all incomers to take refreshment in his Pallace. 
17a1 New Hampsh. Prov. Papers (1869) Il. 817 note, 
Void, yt all Pedlers and Incomers yt shall trade in this 
Province of New Hanipshire shall pay 2$ per cent. for all 
their trade. 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 25 A hody 
of troops is stationed, to take cognizance of incomers and 
outgoers. 1861 Jral. R. Agric. Soc. XXII. u. 325 Mutual 
accommodation between incomer and outgoer. 1878 Bosw, 
SsutH Carthage 44 Differences of manners, language and 
race between the native African and the Phoenician in- 
comer. 1888 Law 7imes Rep. LVI. 114/1 The outgoer 
is liable for one part and the incomer for the other half. 

I'ncome-tax. [Ixcomess.16.] A tax levied 
in some countrics on incomes. 

In Great Britain first introduced as a war-tax in 1799; re- 
introduced in 1842, and maintained since. Assessed at a 
rate annually fixed by Parliament of so many pence per 
pound (e.g. a sixpenny or eightpenny income-tax), with 
exemptions or deductions for incomes helow certain defined 
ainounts. 

1799 H. Beexe (¢7//e) Observations on the Produce of the 
Income Tax, and its proportion to the whole Income of 
Great Britain, 1803 Pitt in G. Rose's Diartes (1860) 11.17 
He puts the income tax at 4,500,000/, 1819 Byron Juan 1. 
clxxxiii, The only mischief was, it came too late; Of all 
experience "tis the usual price, A sort of income-tax laid on 
by fate. 1846 McCutocn Ace. Brit, Empire (1854) 11. 401 
The existing income-tax..certainly is a tax that should not 
de retained a moment after it can be dispensed with. 1873 
H. Spencer Stud, Sociol. i. (1875) 16 An increased income- 
tax obliges you to abridge your autumn holiday. 

+Incomfortable, a. Obs. rare. [In-3.] 
= UNCOMFORTABLE. 

1574 Het.towes Guesara's Fam. Ep. 180 Impatient men 
are incomfortable to serve and of conversation perrillous. 
1655 E. Terry Voy, £.-/nd. 242 Our family was not 
exempted from that most incomfortable visitation. 

Incoming (inkz:min), v4/. sé. [f. IN adv. + 
Comine vbl. sé.) 

1. The action or fact of coming in; entrance; 
arrival. (Opposed to outgoing.) 

1382 WycLir Ecclus, i.7 Vhe multepliyng of the incomyng 
of it who vnderstod? c1400 Three Kings Cologne 51 Pe 
which is a C dayes iorney hitwix in-comynge and goynge. 
1463 Bury Wells (Camden) 22 Liberte of fre owth goyng 
and in comyng at the gate be the strete syde. 1573 Morton 
Let. to Killigrew 5 Aug. in Tytler Hist, Scot. (1864) III. 
423 At the incoming of the queen’s majesty’s forces. 1649 
Butue E£xg, Improv. Impr. (1653) 54-5 To regulate them 
. -for close shutting, and suitable opening, to the incomming 
of the Tide, out-going of the Floods. 1726-3: ‘Tinvac 
Rapin's Hist, Eng. xvu. (1743) U1. 72 note, The incoming 
of others into the Cabinet. 1825 Hone “very-day Bk. 1. 
491 With the incoming of spring there is an outgoing from 
town, 1868 Hoime Lert &, Godfrey xix. 108 Wardlaw .. 
watched for her in-comings and out-goings. 


+2. Place of entrance; entrance, cntry: =IN- 


come sb, 2. Obs, 

1382 Wycitr Eccl/us. 1. 5 The incomyng of the hous, and of 
the porche he made large [1388 alargide the entryng of the 
house). ¢ 1440 Boctus (Laud MS. 559) If. 3 b, Hit was right 
at y* incomyng Of garabys lond, c41srx ist Eng, Bk. 
a mer, (Arb.) Introd. 35/2 In the incomynge of euery cyte 
Stande 1ij crosses. 

+3. An entrance-fee; =INCoME 5b.1 3. Obs. 

1554-9 WaATERTOUNE in Songs & Ball. (1860) 10 Be in- 
comings and fynes many tenantes decaye. 

4. Money that comes in, revenue: =INcoME sé,1 
6. (Usually in £7.) : 

1596 Datrympce tr. Leslie's fist, Scot. iv. 252 Garnard 
King of Peychtis .. bigit a gret hous w‘ a kirk and gaue it 
Rentis, and incuming of the nerrest feildis, 1820 Scott 
Monast. ix, More followers than he can support by honest 
means, or by his own incomings. 1848 Mitt Pod. Econ. 
Prel. Rem. (1876) 4 Money. .a convenient shape in which to 
receive his incomings of all sorts, 1881 Sat, Rev. 5 Feb. 
185/1 The nominal incomings are goo/, 

Incoming, ///. a. [f. In adv. + Cominc ff/. a.] 
Vhat comes in or enters: in the general sense, and 
with various specific applications; e.g. a. Enter- 
ing upon a position or office vacated by another, 
succeeding. b. Coming in from abroad, immi- 
grant. ¢. Coming in as profit, accruing. d. Of 
a period of time: About to begin; ensuing (.Sc.). 

1953 Stewart's Trial App. 52 As to the agreement betwixt 
him and the incoming tenants, when he undertook to be 
their bouman. 1795 BurKE 7%. Scarcity Wks. 1842 11.249 
The farmer should have a full incoming profit on the pro- 
duct of his labour. 1808 Sng ge The incomin ook, the 
next week, 1862 AnsteD Channed /sé,t. iii. (ed. 2) 50 Tracing 
the in-coming or out-going tide, 1870 Datly News 22 Sept., 
Pilots, for incoming vessels. 1876 Preece & SivEwaiGHT 

Telegraphy 146 The incoming line wire at a is attached to 
terminal 1, and the compensating wire to terminal 4. Afod. 
Se. Plans for the incoming year. 

+Inco-mity. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. tecdm-is un- 
pleasant, after Comity.] ‘ Discourtesy’ (Blount 

Glossogr, 1656), 
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+Incomme‘nd, v. Obs. [In-2.] ¢rans. To 
commit, entrust (/o a person); =COMMEND v, I. 

1574 HELLowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. 53 Many times did 
the Consul Scipio request the Numantins to incommend 
themselves to the clemencie of Rome. /éd. 103 Warres to 
be good must be incommended unto the Goddes. 1590 H. 
Barrow Brief Discov. 1 The Gospell .. deliuered and in- 
commended by his holy Apostles and Prophets vnto vs and 
all posterities. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 1. i. 27 Vhe 
Ensigne to be incommended to the Ensigne-bearer. 1621 
AinswortH Annot. Pentat., Lev, vi. 1 Of incommending a 
thing, and requiring it. 

+Incomme'ndable, a. Oés. [Ix-3: cf. obs. 
F, tvcommendable (Cotgr.).] Not commendable 
or praiseworthy ; discommendable. 

c1gr0 Barclay Mirr, Gd, Afanners (1570) F ij, That suche 
thing semed earst honest and laudable, Nowe semeth dis- 
honest, vile and incommendable. 1657 Tom1.inson Renou's 
Disp. 564 Tryphrz, as he describes them..are incommend- 
able in faculties. 

In commendam: see COMMENDAM I. 

Incommensurability (inkgme:nsiiirabi'liti, 
-fir-). [f. as next + -1ry.] The quality or char- 
acter of being incommensurable. 

1570 BiLtincsLey £uclid x. xvili. 247 According to their 
commensurability or incommensurabilitie. 1653 H. More 
Conyect. Cabbal, (1713) 11 Wherein also is involved the In- 
compossibility and Incheamenaivabiicy of things. 1785 
Rew /atell. Powers v1. vii. (1803) II. 387 Aristotle mentions 
the incommensurability of the diagonal of a square to its 
side. 1834 Mrs. SomerRVILLeE Connect. Phys. Sci. xii. (1849) 
95 The incommensurability that exists between the length 
of the day and the revolution of the sun. 1841 J. R. Younc 
Math, Dissert. Pref. 9 ‘The first {Dissertation) contains an 
attempt to prove the tncommensurability of the circle. 

Incommensurable (ink/me'nsiirab’l, -fir-), 
a. (sb.) [ad. med.L. txcommensurabilis, also in 
Fr. (Oresme, 14th c.) which may be the interme- 
diate source: see In- 3 and CoMMENSURABLE. ] 

1. Alath. Not commensurable; having no common 
mcasure (integral or fractional). Said of two or 
more quantities or magnitudes, or of one quantity 
or magnitude in relation to another (coust. wz?h, 
+0); also sometimes aéso/. = incommensurable 
with ordinary or ‘rational’ quantities, as the na- 
tural numbers; the same as frra/tonal or surd 
(but not usually said, like thesc, of »o0/s). 

1570 Bittincstey Exclid x. def. ii. 22g Incommensurable 
magnitudes are such, which no one common measure doth 
measure, 1571 Dicces /antom. ut. vill. Rj b, These lines 
for that they are some of them incommensurable, can not 
exactly be expressed, saue only in surde numbers. « 1688 
CupwortH /mmut, Mor. (1731) 271 That the Diameter of 
every Square is Incommensurable with the Sides. 1710 J. 
Cuarke Kohkanlt’s Nat. Phil. (1729) 1. 33 Suppose ABCD 
to he a Square, it may he geometrically demonstrated, that 
the Side AB, is incommensurable to the Diagonal AC. 
1837-9 Haciam f/ist. Lré. 1,1. ili. § 136. 242 The rules as to 
surd roots are referable to incommensurable magnitudes. 
Afod. Vhe ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter (denoted by m) is an incommensurable quantity. 

b. (in Arzth.): Waving no (integral) common 
measure except unity; prime to one another. 

1557 Recorve MVAets?. Bj, If thei haue no suche common 
diuisor, then are thei called incommensurahle, as 18 and 
25. 1806 Hurron Course Math. 1. 53 If it happen that 
the common measure thus found is 13 then the numbers 
are said to be incommensurable, or not having any common 
measure, 

2. ger. Waving no common standard of measure- 
ment ; not comparable in respect of magnitude or 
value. 

1660 R. Coxe Justice Vind. 12 Whether such things so 
apprehended by the Senses, be pleasant, profitable, just or 
unjust .. commensurable, or incommensurable. 1664 H. 
More AZyst. (nig. Apol. 539 Will not this Position prove as 
incommensurable to humane affairs and be laden with as 
great tnconveniences? 1796 Burke Let, Noble Ld, Wks. 
1842 II. 260 Between money and such services ..there is no 
conimon principle of comparison : they are quantities incom- 
mensurable. 1845 De Quincey Nat. Temperance Movem. 
Wks, XII. 167 The two states are incommensurable on any 
plan of direct coniparison. 1881 Westcorr & Hort Gr. 
N. T. U1. 46 The rival probabilities represented hy relative 
number of attesting documents must be treated as incoin- 
mensurable, 

b. spec. Not worthy to be measured zwz/h; not 
coming up to the standard of mcasurement of 
(something) ; utterly disproportioned to, 

1799-1805 S. TuRNER Anglo-Sax. (1836) 1, m1. iv. 188 The 
forces of either were so incominensurable with the numbers 
and bravery of the people they attacked. 1856 Dove Logic 
Chr. Faith v\. § 2. 340 His past life is incommensurable 
with infinity. 2 STEVENSON & L. Ospourne H’recker x. 
173 Solutions, which I still dismissed as incominensurable 
with the facts. ’ 

B. sé. An incommensurable quantity, etc.: usu- 
ally in ?. 

1741 Watts /niprov. Mind 1.i.§ 3 Puzzling enquiries con- 
cerning .. incommmensurables. 1812 Edin. Rev. XX 
Omitting to introduce any thing concerning the nature of 
incommensurables. 1845 H. Rocers &ss. 1. iii. 125 Me- 
lancthon was ‘cutting and contriving ' to perform impossi- 
bilities, to find a common measure of incommensurahles. 

Incomme'nsurableness. rare. [f. prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality of bcing incommensurable ; 
incommensurability. 

a1691 Bove Advices judging Things Wks. 1772 1V. 468 
But (Euclid) contents himself to demoustrate the incommen- 
surableness of the side and diagonal of asquare. 1833 J. H. 
NEWMAN Arians 11. ili. (1876) 164 The iinpropriety of the 
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inquiry arises from the incommensurableness, not the coin- 
cidence, of the respective feelings. 

Incomme'nsurably, adv. [f. as prec. + 
-L¥%.] In an incommensurable manner or degree; 
incomparably, 

1652 W. Hartvey /ufant-Baplism 9 Unless we affirm that 
the Death of Christ be incommensurably reparative to our 
fall in Adam, 1871 Browninc Pr. Hohenst. 1830 The in- 
commensurably Beautiful. 

Incommensurate (inkf/mensiirct, -fir-), a. 
[Iy-3.] Not commensurate. 

1. Not of equal or corresponding measure or de- 
gree; out of proportion, disproportionate, inade- 
quate. Const. with, fo. 

1684 Bove Porousn. Solid Bod. iv. Wks. 1772 1V. 780 So 
they be not incommensurate to its pores. 1751 JoHNSON 
Rambler No. 127 P 10 His iinprovement grows continually 
more incommensurate to his life. as Grote Greece 1. 
xxxi. 1V. 172 The four ancient tribes..had become incom- 
mensurate with the existing condition of the Attic people. 
1856 Frovoe //ist. Exg. 11. 251 That power, unfortunately, 
was incommensurate with their good will. 

+b. Having parts or elements out of propor- 
tion; disproportioned. Ods. rare. 

1650 BULWER Anthropomet. 186 The natural proportion of 
the body is depraved, and the Body made incommensurate. 

2. Not having a common standard of measure- 
ment; =INCOMMENSURABLE. 

@ 1687 H. More (J.), The diagonal line and side of a quad- 
rate..to our apprehension, are incommensurate. 1694 
Hotoer Disc, Time (J.), 1f the year comprehend days, it is 
but as any greater space of time may be said to comprehend 
a less, though the less space he incommensurate to the 
greater. 1864 J. H. Newman A fol. 374 Difficulty and doubt 
are incommensurate, 

Hence Incomme‘nsurately adv. ; Incomme'n- 
surateness. 

1727 Baivey vol. 11, /wcomonensurateness, incommensur- 
able Quality. 1825 CoLeRIoGEe Aids Ref. (1848) I. 285 The 
utter incommensurateness and the unsatisfying qualities 
of the things around us. 1828 Wesster cites Cheyne for 
Incommensurately. 1841 Blackw. Mag. XLIX. 152 The 
incommensurateness of Christianity, under its present de- 
velopinents, to embrace and to form a rest for the new 
mental developments of society. 

+Incommensura‘tion. O¢s.7are. [ln-3,] 
Incommensurateness ; disproportionateness. 

1650 BULWER Axthropomet. 250 In knowing and judging 
of Comniensuration or Incommensuration of a Body. 

Incommiscible (inkgmissib’l), 2. rave. (ad. 
L, tncommiscibilis: see Ix-3 and ComMIsciBLE.] 
Incapable of being mixed together. 

1620 Worton in Relig. (1672) 501 Whose habits make us 
incommiscible. 1813 Be. Jess Ze?. xlii. in L2/2, etc. 476 To 
hlend materials, if not altogether incommiscible, at least 
very uncongenial. 1825 SourHey in Q. Hev. XXXIII. 146 
Incommiscible with matter. . > 

Ilence Incommiscibi‘lity, incapacity of being 
mixcd together (or zz?h something). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseni, Ep. 1. v. go By some anti- 
pathie, or incummiscibility therewith, 

+ Incommi-xed, -mi‘xt,¢. Ods. [IN-3.] Not 
mixed together, or with something ; unmingled. 

1658 Sir T. Browne //ydriot. 28 Which preserved their 
bones and ashes incommixed. 1660 Stan.ey Z/ist. Philos. 
1X. (1701) 352/2 Those fair things which are first, and Divine, 
and Incommixt, and always the same. 

+Incommi‘xture. Ods. [In-3.] Freedom 
from mixture; unmixed condition. 

1657-83 Evetyn /fist, Relig. (1850) 1. 100 This incom- 
mixture and simple purity of parts and principles. @ 1682 
Sir T. Browne 77acts (1684) 135 In what purity and incom- 
mixture the Language of that People stood which were 
casually discovered in the heart of Spain. 

Incommobi'lity. vare—'. [ad. late L. zv- 
commobililas, {. in- (IN-3) + commodilis easily 
moved : sec -ITY.] Incapability of being moved 
or stirred to feeling. 

1822 T. TavLor Apuleius, Philos. Plato 11.346 The attend- 
ants on this are indignation, and incommobility, which is 
called in Greek aopynaia, or a disposition incapable of being 
excited to anger. 

+Inco-mmodate, v. Ods. [f. ppl.stem of L, 
zncommodare to inconvenience, f. Z:comoad-15 in- 
convenient ; see INcomMODE a.] 

1. trans. =INCOMMODE ¥v. 1. 

1611 Sprep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. vi. § 24. 490 As wee may 
easily thinke that the French would gladly incommodate 
the King of England. 1648 Eart WEsTMORELANN O¢/sa 
Sacra (1879) 140 When the Scorching Noon-dayes heat, 
Incommodates the Lowing Neat. 1693 Sir T. P. BLount 
Nat. Hist. 106 Tea..consumes superfluous Humours, which 
incommodate the Brain. 

2. =INCOMMODE 2, 2, 

c1gss HarrsFiecp Divorce Hen. VET? (Camden) 86 This 
definition doth nothing incommodate and hurt our cause. 
1634 W. Ttrwnyr tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol. 1.) 182 Your 
Maiesty may bestow it without incommodating your 
affaires, 1682 H. More Annot. Glanvill’s Lux O. 115 \n- 
commodated by any dull cloudy obscurations. r 

+tInco‘mmodate, //. a. Obs. [ad. L. in- 
commodal-us, pa. pple. of ixcommodare: see prec.] 


Incommoded ; inconvenienced. “a 
1622 Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman d’ Alf. \. 117 This 
incommodate accommodating of thy selfe will cost thee 
money. 1658 Baitiie in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1835) App. 
35/1, |..am exceedingly incommodate. 1669 Morton New 
feng. Afent. 22 Scurvy, and other Diseases, which this long 
Voyage and their incommodate condition had brought upon 
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Incommodation (inkgmédé'fan). Now rare 
or Ods. [n. ol action from L. t2commodare to Ix- 
COMMODE.| The action of incommoding, or fact 
of being incommoded ; inconvenience. 

1664 H{. More Myst. /nig, xx. 75 But to let pass these in- 
commodations of the Body; Christianity may be made very 
uneasie and uncomfortable by several rackings and distract- 
ings of the Mind. 1779 SHeriDaN Critic t. ii, Phe assurance 
of crowd and incommodation at public places. 1857 Cham. 
Frnl. VILL. 8 Enjoyments were purchased at a rather dear 
rate in the incommodations connected with that coach. 


+Incommode,a. s/.) Oés. [a. F. zncommode 
(16th c. in Godef. Comp/), ad. L. incommodus in- 
convenient, f. z- (IN-3) + comsmodus convenient: 
see COMMODE a.] 

1. Inconvenient, troublesome; =INCOMMODIOUS 1. 

1672 Wycnertey Love in Iood Ded., To be obliging to 
that excess as you are..is a dangerous quality, and may be 
very incommode to you. 1686 tr. Agtatis 75 Think of 
gaining the estcem of the World, and never shew your self 
incominode. 1762-71 H. WaLroLe Vertue's Anecd. Paint. 
1786: V. 202 If those streains of hair were incommode in 
a battle, I know nothing they were adapted to. /did. 264 
Vertue was incommodc ; he loved truth. 

2. Unsuitable, unfitting; =INcosMopious 4. 

1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles II]. 31 It seems more incommode 
to say that God moves and predetermines to al other acts. 

B. sé. An inconvenience, incommodity. 

1518 Wousey Let. to Ambass. France in Strype Lecl. 
Mem. (1721) L. i. 22 Advoiding sundry incommodes and in- 
conveniences that might follow thereof. 


Incommode (inkgméud), v. [a. F. tncom- 
mode-r (15th c. in Littré), ad. L. cacommodare to 
inconvenience : see INCOMMODATE v.] 

l. trans. Yo subject to inconvenience or dis- 
comfort; to trouble, annoy, molest, embarrass, 


inconvenience. 

1598 Fiorio, /ncomodare, to incommode, to trouble, to 
disvase [etc.], 1672-3 Marvett Xed. Transp. 1. 111 The 
King would find himself incommoded with all that furniture 
upon his back. 1692 Bentrey Boyle Lect. iii, 87 Every 
breath of wind would incommode us. 1748 RicHaRDson 
Clarissa (1811) V. viii. g6 Not that .. I would incommode 
the lady. 1835 W. Irvine Tour Prairies 334 We had been, 
for some weeks past, so accustomed to sleep entirely in the 
open air, that, at first, tbe confinement of a chamber incom- 
nioded us. 1883 J. HawTHORNE Dus? 11.96 The revelation 
could be so managed as not to incommode anyone. 

2. To affect with inconvenience ; to hinder, im- 
pede, obstruct (an action, ctc.). 

1702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant liv. 210 A wooden Shed, 
which very much incommodes their marching in Procession. 
1775 Jounson Lett. to Mrs, Thrale 13 July, The hay har- 
vest is here very much incommoded by daily showers. 1802 
Med. Fru, VAIL. 37 The breathing was much incommoded 
when she reclined on a sofa or bed. 

+Incommodement (-du-dmént). Ods. rare. 
fad. F. incommodément! (1549 in R. Estiennc), f. 
tncommoder: see -MENT.] Condition of being in- 
commoded or inconvenienced. 

1733 CuEvne Ang. Malady 315 (L.), I persisted in my 
ordinary course of living and business, though with severe 
incommodement. F : 

+Incommo‘deration. 0s. [Ix-3.] The 
opposite of ‘commoderation’; mixture (of ‘hu- 
mours”) in undue proportions. 

1612 Woopatt Surg. Alate Wks. (1653) 141 An Apostume 
is a tumour composed of three kinds of diseases .. Intem- 
perature, Incommoderation, and Solution of continuity. 

+Incommordiate, v. Ods. [irreg. f. Ixcom- 
MODI-OUS (or its source) + -ATE3, Cf. COMMODIATE.] 
= INCOMMODE v. 

a6so Eart Mono. tr. Senault’s Man bec. Guilty 171 We 
ought to incommodiate our selves, to serve our friends. 
1654 — tr. Bentivoglio’s [1ist. Warrs Flanders ii, vil. 426 It 
is not to be said .. how much the Artillery was incommo- 
diated. /éfd. 359, 363, 384. 

Incommodious (inkfméudias), a. [f. In-3 + 
Comumopious ; cf. F. incommode, L. incommodus.) 
Not commodious, or the opposite of commodious. 

1. Causing inconvenience or discomfort; trouble- 
some, annoying, disagreeable, inconvenient. : 

rss Rostnson tr. More's Utop, 1. (Arb.) 48 Beside their 
dayly labour, their life is nothing hard or incommodious. 
1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 131 Lhe Slaves know that the 
lightest chaines are alwaies the least incommodious. 1713 
Dernam PAys.-Theol. wu. iv. 80 Hills and Vales though to 
a peevish weary Traveller, they may seem incommodious 
and troublesome, yet are a noble Work of the great Creator. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 289 It may be 
given in any form, though its disgusting taste points out 
that of pills as the least incommodious. 

+b. Of persons or their dispositions: Trouble- 
some, difficult to get on with. Ods. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § J. (1596) 46/2 In the time of this 
Comniodus, altbough he was an incommodious prince [etc.]. 
1783 JoHNson Lett. to Mrs. Thrale 20 Nov., A temper very 
incommodious in sickness, and by no means amiable in tbe 
tenour of life. 2 

+2. Disadvantageous, hurtful, injurious. Ods. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 77 They cast also a certain 
moisture and steam... that is very hurtfull and incommo- 
dious. 1655 Mouret & Benner Health's Iniprov. (1746) 
350 Whereas Honey is hurtful to choleric Complexions, 
Sugar is incommodious or burtful unto none. ; 

+3. Unprofitable, unfit, uasuitable; unbefitting, 
unbecoming. Const. for, fo, or inf. Obs. 

1553 Even Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 41 There are manye 
wildernesses .. lacking water, and incommodious for the 
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lyfe of man. 1628 Jackson Creed vi. xx. § 5, 1 am not 
ignorant what censures pass upon this author for his incom- 
modious speecbes in this argument. 1714 STEELE Lover 
No. 20 (1723) 119 It was incommodious to the Circum- 
stances of his Family. : 

4. Of places or the like: Not convenient for 
shelter, travelling, etc.; not affording good or 
sufficient accommodation; inconveniently small, 
narrow, etc. ; uncomfortable. 

1615 tr. De Monfart's Surv. /:. Indies 7 A great bridge 
of boates .. som-what incommodious by reason of the large- 
nes and height of the Riuer. 1687 A. Lovetr tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. t. 10 The Streets of this Town are incommodious, in 
that one is always going either up hill or down hill. 1725 
Pore Odyss. xix. 220 An incommodious port. 1777 Howarp 
Prisons Eng. (1780) 212 In March 1775, when the number 
of prisoners was 175, there were with them in this incom- 
modious prison wives and children 46, 1859 Dickexs 7. Two 
Citres u.i, Tellson’s Bank was small, dark, ugly, and very 
incommodious. __ 

Incommodiously, adv, [f. prec. + -Ly?.] 
In an incommodious manner or degree; incon- 
veniently, uncomfortably ; troublesomely. 

155r R. Rosinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (Arb,) 93 To th- 
intent the sycke .. shuld not lye to thronge or strayte, and 
therfore vneasely, and incommodiously. 1583 Furke De- 
fence xiii. 439 Neither was this Cyprian’s fault alone, that 
he wrote of repentance many things incommodiously [marg. 
tmprudenter] and unwisely. 1652 Cocan tr. Scudery's 
Jbrahim ut. i. 15 It is certain, that lam not incommodiously 
inconstant. 1713 DeRHAM Vhys.- Theol. v, ii. (R.1, Without 
this erect posture his eyes would have been the most prone, 
and incommodiously situated of all animals. 1784 CowPrER 
Yask 1. 69 Ifcommodiously pent in, And ill at ease behind. 

Incommo‘diousness. [f. as prec. + -NESs.] 
The quality of being incommodious; inconvenience, 
incommodity. Also with f/., An inconvenience. 

1624 Doxxe Serm, V.cxxx. 330 If Abraham had any such 
doubts .. of an Incommodiousness in so troublesome a Seal, 
of a Needlessness in so impertinent a Seal. 1640 SANDERSON 
Serm. 11. 175 God hath so tempered the things of this 
world, tbat every commodity hath some incommodiousness, 
and every conveniency some inconvenience attending the 
same. @1713 I:ittwoop Aufodiog. (1765) 15: The Incom- 
inodiousness of the Place wherein he was kept, may have 
occasioned his Death. 1854 CAamd. Jrni. 1.257 Bearing 

_ evils altogether beyond masculine philosophry—even, it 
may be, incommodiousnesses that threaten health, nay, life 
itself. 1859 Dickens 7. Two Citres ut. i, The partners in 
the House were proud of its smallness .. proud of its ugli- 
ness, and proud of its incommodiousness. 

Incommodity ‘inkfmediti). [a. F. zncom- 
modié (1389 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. txcommo- 
dilas, {.incommodus:; see INCOMMODE a. and -1TY.] 

1. Incommodious quality, condition, or state of 
things; inconvenience, disadvantage, discomfort. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 31 The gardyn of delices, 
where noon intemperaunce is or affliccioun of incommodite, 
but the fruicion of alle maner delices. ?@ 1500 Chester Pl. 
xi. 5 Moche teene and incommodité Foloweth age. 1540-1 
Exyor /mage Gav. (1549) 102 Nor there is any other thyng 
priuatelic dooen to our incommoditee, 1596 SPENSER State 
Jrel. Wks. (Globe) 618/1 Declare your opinion .. about the 
lawes of that realme, what incomodity you bave conceaved 
tobe inthem. 1633 T. StarrorD Pac. 4/16. it. xv. (1810) 385 
To bee exposed to the like incommoditie of cold and raine. 
1773 Jouxsox Let. to Boswell 27 Nov., | came home last 
night, without any incommodity, danger, or weariness. 

2. With g/.: An incommodious thing or circum- 
stance; an inconvenience, disadvantage ; a discom- 
fort, annoyance. + Formerly also in stronger sense: 
Something hurtful, an injury, damage (cf. 1). 

1432-50 tr. /7fgden (Rolls) VIII. 241 In the ende of herveste 
were so moche wete and reyne .. whereby mony incommo- 
dites folowede. ¢ 1450 tr. De /mitatione u. xii.58 To suffre 
many contrary binges & diverse incomodites in pis wrecchid 
lif. 1579 Fexton Guicciard. 1. (1599) 16 Touching their 
expedition by land it was full of incommodities. 1625 
Bacon £ss., Usury (Arb.) 541 It is good to set before vs, 
the Incommodities, and Commodities of Vsury. 1711 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4919/2 The Incommodities of the Season will soon 
oblige the Troops todecamp. 1852 Hawtnorne Siithedale 
Rom. vii. 1, 107 As soon as my incommodities allowed me 
to think of past occurrences. 

+Inco‘mmodous, 2. Ofs. rare. [f. L. in- 
commod-us inconvenient (see above) + -oUs.] =In- 
COMMODIOUS. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1v. 180 The Communitie. .do best 
understand what is most commodous or incommodous for 
the preservation and promotion of their Societies, 

+Inco*mmon, var. of ENcomMon vw. Oés., to 
make common. 

1627-47 Fertnam Resolves t. Ixxvi. 235 The way to make 
Honour last, is to doe by it, as men doe by rich Jewels; 
not in-common them to tbe every day eyes. 

Incommunicability (inkgmiz:nikabi'liti). 
[f. next +-ITY.] =INCOMMUNICABLENESS. 

a@ 1639 Carew Song (title) Wks. (1651) 82 Incommunica- 
bility of Love. 1660 Jer. Taytor Duct, Dudit. 11. ii. rule 
vi, § 24 An act of so great simplicity and incommunicability 
that it hath neither brother nor sister, mother nor daughter, 
kiff nor kin. 1855 De Qutncev Let. to Daughters 3 Mar. 
in H. A. Page Life (1877) II. xviii, roo To account for the 
incommunicability and to show that the accident of last 
night in George Square was no accident. 

Incommunicable (inkgmiznikab’l), a. [f. 
In-3 + CoMMUNICABLE: cf. F. zzcommunicable 
(16th c., Calvin /s¢.), mod.L. tacomminicabilis.) 

1. Not communicable; that cannot be communi- 
cated or made common; incapable of being im- 
parted or shared, 
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INCOMMUNICATION. 


1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 675 lice .. who doth 
communicate the incomimunicable properties of God to 
creatures. 1608 WitLet //exapla in Exod, 40 This name 
Ichouah is also incommunicable. 1672 Witkins Nat. Nelig. 
104 Those are called incommunicable attributes, which are 
proper to God alone, and not communicated to any creature. 
1760 C, Jounston CArysa/ (1822) III. 139 Vo wrest from the 
sovereign an essential part of the incommunicable power of 
the crown. 1814 Soutugy Roderick xvi. 65 None shared 
or knew His deep and incommunicable joy. 

b. adsol. or as sb. 

@ 1641 Ip, Mouxtacu Acts & A/on. (1642) 32 A Reception 
of Superabundant Transcendency, Christs peculiar {ncom- 
municable, which..is uétra consortes. 

2. That cannot be communicated to another by 
speech; incapable of being told or uttered; ineffable, 
unspeakable, unutterable. 

1664 SoutH J wwelve Serm, (1697) 11. 79 How freely did 
Christ unbosom himself to his Disciples?. .{not] in the extra- 
ordinary discoveries of the Gospel only, but also of those 
incommunicable Revelations of the Divine Love, in refer- 
ence to their own personal interest in it. 1827 Pottok 
Course T. v. Heard unutterable things, And incommunica- 
ble visions saw. a 1864 Ferrten Grk. Philos. (1866) 252 
Its true meaning is utterly incommunicable by one being to 
another. 

3. Not communicative ; incommunicative. 

1868 Nortu Gueuara’s Diall Pr. iw. x. 136 Terrible iudges, 
seuere, intractable, collerick, incommunicable. 1831 SouTuKY 
Lett. (1856) 1V. 247 About the Essays or Colloquies I can 
tell nothing, Murray being incommunicable. 

4. Not in communication (with othcrs or with 
each other); not having inter-communication ; 
without communication or intercourse. 

1646 Sir T. Browse seud. Ff. v1. vii. 307 For the North 
and doutherne pole, are the invariable termes of that Axis 
whereon the heavens doe move, and are therefore incom- 
municable and fixed points. 1804 Worpsw. Affliction Mar- 
garet vill, Perhaps..thou.. hast been summoned to the deep, 
Thou, thou and all thy mates, to keep An secon nn eae 
slecp. 1865 Geote /’lato II. xxv. 266 Th= two worlds, 
though naturally disjoined, were not incommunicable. 


Incommuw nicableness. [f. prec. +-Nrss.] 
The quality of being incommunicable: a. Incapa- 
bility of being communicated, imparted, or shared. 

1609 Br. Wart No Peace with Rome § 8 Wee neither can 
nor dare arrogate vnto our selues those things whicli, by an 
holy reseruation and incommunicablenesse, are proper oncly 
vnto the Highest. 1701 Uevertey Glory of Grace 11 The 
Incommunicableness of the Perfection of all the Attributes 
of God. 1882 MatHEeson in £.xfosttor Aug. 140 The Jew 
em meres . the self-containedness, the incommunicableness 
of God. 

+b. Want of inter-communication or intercourse. 

1643 Herte in T. Goodwin, etc. Afol. Narration Introd., 
The vindication of the Protestant party in generall, from 
the aspersions of Incommunicablenesse within it selfe, and 
Incompatiblenesse with Magistracy. 

ec. Reticence, tacitumity, incommunicativeness. 

1835 Fdin. Rev. LX. 280 His incommunicableness with 
his children accounts for the paucity of those familiar 
anecdotes, p : 

Incommunicably (inkgmi#nikabli), adv. 
[f. as prec. +-Ly 4%.] In an incommunicable man- 
ner; in a way that cannot be communicated, im- 
parted, or shared. 

1627 HakewiLe A fol. (1630) 1. iv. i. 46 [Annihilation is} as 
incommunicably the effect of a power divine and above 
nature, as is the worke of the Creation it selfe. 1707 Norkis 
Trea!. [umility vii. 30 To usurp that praise and honour 
which is peculiarly and incommunicably due to him. 1882 
Faurar Early Chr. 11. 430 Abide in the Unction. It is 
a thing absolutely real, incommunicably dissevered from all 
that is false. F 

b. Without communication or intercourse. 

1892 Stevexson Across the Plains 197 Each, in his own 
little world of air, stood incomnuunicably separate, 

+Incommu:nicate, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. In-3 
+ COMMUNICATE ppl. a.) =next. 

1668 Howe Siéess. Kighteous (1825) 11 It is not happy by 
an incommunicate happiness, nor glorious by an incom- 
municate glory. 

Hence + Incommw nicately adv., without com- 
munication. 

1664 H. More Myst. Intg,, Synopsis Proph. 524 A singular 
or individual substance completely existing by itself, but not 
incommunicably, tbough incommunicately. 

+Incommuwnicated, f7/.2. Obs. rare. [1N-3.] 
Not communicated ; uncommunicated ; that is 
without communication. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. ut. xxiv. 171 Although 
in that indistinguisht masse, all things seemed one, yet 
separated by the voyce of God, according to their species 
they came out in incommunicated varieties, and irrelative 
seminalities, 1664 H. More Antid. /dol. ii. 18 Excellen- 
cies so far as we know incommunicated to any Creature. 

Incommu'nicating,¢. [I»-3.] Not com- 
municating, without communication. 

a 1676 Hace Hist. Com. Lav xii. (1713) 256 That Con- 
fusion and Disparity tbat would unavoidably ensue, if the 
Administration was by several incommunicating Hands. 
a1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 130 Even in their 
Northern Nations and incommunicating Angles, their Lan- 
guages are widely differing. 1876 J. Martineau &ss., 
Addr, etc. (1891) iv. 225 Incommunicating distances. 

+Incommunication. O/s. [Ix-3.]  Ab- 
sence or want of communication or imparting. 

16xx Scrater Acy (1629) 133 The tbird branch is incom- 
munication, /nuidia Canina..the dog in the manger. 1628 
J. Doucuty Church-Schismes 17 They inflicted vpontbem ab- 
stension, or (as I may say) incommunication with tbe Church. 
1653 Manton £2. Yames iii. 14 Envy discovereth itself .. 


— 
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INCOMMUNICATIVE. 


By incommunication : men would have all things inclosed 
within their own line and pale. 

Incommunicative (inkgmiznikétiv), a. 
{Ix-3.] Not communicative; not disposed for 
intercourse or conversation; uncommnnicative. 

1670 Couuixs in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) 1. 149 We 
cannot expect it from one here (who is incommunicative). 
1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. V1. To Rdr. 15, I shall not 
imitate their incommunicative Tenaciousness. 1816 Byron 
Fragm.,‘Could I remount’, Or do they in their silent cities 
dwell Each in his incommunicative cell? 1851 HawtHoRNE 
Grandfather's Chair 1. xi. (1879) 210, I am naturally a 
silent and incommunicative sort of character. 

Hence Incommuw nicatively adv. ; Incommu’- 


nicativeness. 

1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 45 The officer resisted 
conversation with more firmness than is usual in France .. 
and shut himself up in almost total incommunicativeness. 
a 182 THorEau Cafe Cod vi. (1865) 109 Silently, and for 
the most part incommunicatively, going about their busi- 
ness. 1872 J. L. Sanrorp £stim. Ang. Aings, Chas. I, 335 
‘Lhe overt act of a lie seemed frequently the best method of 
incommunicativeness. 

Incommutabi‘lity. [f next + -irr. Cf. 
mod.F. zxcommeutatilité (1718 in Dict. Acad. .] 
The quality or condition of being incommntable. 

1674 tr. Boethius 187 1T.) This order, by its own incom- 
mutability, keeps all things mutable within their several 
ranks and conditions, 1884a-3Scnarr Encyel. Relig. Anowd. 
1.48 Maimonides maintained the incommutability of the law. 

Incommutable (inkgmiztab'l), a. [ad. L. 
zncommiitabilrs, f. tn- (1N-3) + commiuiabiles Com- 
MUTABLE: cf. F, tncommutable (1381 in Hatz.- 
Darm.. In sense 2 f. In- 3+ CoMMUTABLE.] 

1. Not changeable; not liable to change or altera- 
tion; unchangeable, immutable. 

c14g0 tr. De Imitatione wi, iii. 66 But allas! for good in- 
commutable, for mede inestimable, for souerayn worship, 
for endeles glory, men wol not suffre be lest werynes. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 26 b/2 The Incomutable deyte of the 
blessyd trynyte is without ony chaungyng. 1677 Gate Crt. 
Gentiles 1. 184 One uniforme, sempiterne, und incommut- 
able Rule of Justice in al Times and Nations. 1842 Cuat- 
mers Lect. Rom. 1. 54 The giver of a perfect and incom- 
mutable law. 

2. Not commutable; that cannot be commuted 
or exchanged; unexchangeable. 

1775 Harris Philos. Arrvangem. Wks. (1841) 331 The 
powers, though invisible, are incommutable ; nor can those 
of the shipwright enable him to forge an anchor, or those 
of the smith enable him to constructa ship. @ 1806 Horstey 
Serm., (1811) 424 Notwithstanding the reality of those dif- 
ferences, and the incommutable nature of the two things. 

Hence Incommu'tably adv., unexchangeably ; 
Incommu'tableness. 

1828 WessteRr, /ncommmutableness, the quality of being in- 
commutable. /ncommutably, without reciprocal change. 
1855 W. H. Mire Afppéiic. Panth. Princ. (1861) 197 But the 
first element of this name Eliakim .. differs in tts initial 
radical letter and etymology from "HA¢ .. as completely 
and incommutably as do their respective correlations in 
Arabic, Allah and Ali. 

+ Incommutative, a. Ods. rave—°.  [Ix- 3.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Incommutative, not to be changed 
or altered. : 

Incompact (inkgmpz'kt), a. [IN-3.] Not 
compact; loosely put together ; of loose consistency. 

1616 Butioxar, /nacompact, slight, not close ioyned. 1684 
T. Burnet 7h. Earth uw. 55 These ruines..being not onely 
unequal in their surface, but also hollow, loose, and incom- 
pact within, as ruines use to be. 1759 tr. Duhkamels Husd. 
1, viii. (1762) 22 The earth itself loose and incompact. 

b. ¢ransf. and fg. 

1829 Laxvor Wks. (1846) I. 399/2 The empire of the 
Czars being already incompact and vast. 1852 SEIDEL 
Organ 116 Their tone is too braying and incoherent (or 
incompact). 1869 Happan A fost. Suce. iii. 55 An organized 
Church is a more effective instrument for the transmission 
of truth than the incompact school of a philosophical sect. 

Hence Incompa‘ctly adv., Incompa’ctness. 

1727 Battey vol. 11, /ncompactness. 1846 Laxpor Hks. 
I. 71/2 My memory..is apt to stagger and swerve under 
verses piled incompactly. 1898 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 540/1 
The geese .. have a strange air of incompactness, mainly 
attributable to the independent character of many of their 
wing: feathers. 

Incompa‘cted, 2. rare. [f. In- 3 + Com- 
PACTED Pff/. a.'] Not compacted; incompact. 

1680 BovLtE Scept. Chen. v. Wks. 1772 1. 546 The other 
four elements might indeed be variously and loosely blended 
together, but would remain incosnpacted. 

Incomparability (inkg:mparabi-liti). [f. next: 
see -1TY.] The quality of being incomparable; in- 
comparableness. 


1603 Fiorio JVontatgne (1634) ep Truth hath her lets, 


discommodities and incomparabilities with us. 1884 tr. 


Lotze’s Metaph. 436 Opposing those who adduce the incom. 
parability of things psychical and material as an objection 
against the possibility of any interaction between them. 
Incomparable (inkg'mparab’l), @. (adv., sb.) 
(a. F. zxcomparable (12-13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. racomparabilis, £. in- (Is-3) + compardbilis 
COMPARABLE. ] 
_1. With which there is no comparison ; uneqnalled 
in manner, kind, or degree; matchless, peerless, 
transcendent. 


, 1412-20 L.ypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi, And of beaute 3e bene 
incomparable. c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 391 Hey]! 
incomparabil quen Goddis holy tron! 1533 Etyot Cast, 
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a 166% FuLLER Worthies (1840) II. 451 She was afterwards | 


his incomparable wife. 1740 Warsurton Div. Legat. iv. 
v. Wks. 1811 1V. 215 A new hypothesis .. which hath the 
incomparable Sir Isaac Newton for its Patron. 1871 L. 
STEPHEN Playgr. Europe ix.(1894) 202 The squalor of an 
Italian town surrounds monuments of incomparable beauty. 
1897 GiapstoxE Let. 20 Apr., Incredible shame, incom- 
parable bungling. . 

2. Not to be compared (<w¢h or fo). 

1614 Jackson Creed mt. xi. § 18 »arg., Vniuersall absolute 
obedience vnto men is incomparable with true loyalty vnto 
Christ. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav.116 Neere mountayne 
Taurus is now a Citie both great and famous, yet incom- 
parable to what shee was in Ecbatanstime. 1897 A d/éutt's 
Syst. Med. 111. 640 As knowledge becomes more accurate, 
the tables constructed in successive periods become incom- 
parable. 1899 Heston. Gaz. 15 May 9/2 The British patent 
system .. is incomparable, from every point of view almost, 
with the patent systems of Germany and the United States. 

+B. adv. =INcoMPARABLY. Ods. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) tor Mekyl more gladder 
and that yncomparable for the certen bydyng that he boode 
to haue the sight of god. 1526 Prlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) gob, Thou shalte be in heuen ruler of incomparable 
more treasure, 1664 Power Exp. Philos.1.6 The Gray, 
or Horse-Fly. Her eye is an incomparable pleasant 
spectacle. 

C. sé. 1. An incomparable or matchless person 
or thing. 

1704 PENN in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. 1X. 355 That there 
ever should be such a succession of incomparables. 807 tr. 
Three Germans VII. 19 This incomparable would be an evil 
to be dreaded in the city. 

2. A name for a North Amcrican bird, the 
Nonpareil or Painted Bunting (Cyanospisa or 
Passerina ciris, so called from its gorgeous 
colonring, blue, green, yellow, and scarlet. 

1889 Cent, Dict., Cyanospiza .. contains the common 
indigo-bird of the United States .., the lazuli finch .., the 
nonpareil, incomparable, or pape [etc.]. 7 

Incomparableness (inkg'mparab’Inés). [f. 
prec. +-NESS.] The qnality of being incomparable. 

1633 T. Apams £.xf. 2 Peter iii. 5; Whose..incomparable- 
ness of number, may well fill our hearts with admiration. 
1733 Fiecpinc Don Quixote Eng. u. v,1 will make thee a 
dreadful example to all future knights who shall dare dispute 
the eiconicarablenass of that divine lady. 1882-3 Scuarr 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 11. 1003't It is from this centre that 
the ideas of his..incomparableness and glory irradiate. 

Incomparably (inkgmparabli , adv. [f. as 
prec. +-L¥2; cf. F. zacomparablement (12-13thc.), 
L. incompardbiliter.] nan incomparable manner 
or degree; in a way that does not admit of com- 
parison ; beyond comparison. 

¢rqzz2_ Hoccteve Learn to Die 257 Goostly lucres & 
wynnynges .. Exceedynge in value all eerthly thynges In- 
conparablely. ¢14§0 JMfirour Saluacioun 1263 Hire bemes 
ouer alle the sternes ere incomiparabli bright. 1531 Etyor 
Gov. 1. xxvii, Shootinge in the longe towe .. incomparably 
excelleth all other exercise. 1634 Hryvwoop Maidenhead 
um. Wks. 1874 1V. 131 Does not the new Gowne the Prince 
sent my Mlistresse, become her most incomparably? 1666 
Boye Orig. Formes & Quad. (1674) 14 The structure even 
of the rarest watch is incomparably inferiour to that of a 
humane body. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 419 P7 Shake- 
spear has incomparably excelled all others. 1855 Emerson 
in Scot. Rev. (1883) 283 Incomparable things said incom- 
parably well. 1870 Rocers Hist, Gleanings Ser. 0. 115 
Strafford. .was incomparably the abler of the two. 

+Incompa‘red, @. Obs. rare—*. [In-3.] Un- 
matched, matchless, peerless, incomparable. 

1590 SreNsER fo Sir F. Walsingham 1 That Mantuane 
Poetes incompared spirit. 

Incompass, obs. var. of ENCOMPASS v. 

+Incompassible, a. Obs. rare—'. [a. obs. 
F. incompassible incompatible (14th c. in Godef.), 
f. 222- (IN- 3) + compassible, a parallel form to Com- 
PATIBLE.] Incompatible. 

1630-56 Sir R. Gorpon /ftst. Earls Sutherland 413 
(Jam.) It seemed to be incompassible in the persone of any 
subject, derogative to the king’s honor, and insupportablie 
grievous to the leidges. 

+Incompa‘ssion. Oés. [f. Ix-3 + Com- 
PASSION: so It. zucompasstone.) \Vant or absence 
of compassion or pity. 

1625 SANDERSON 12 Serv. (1637) 231 There are many publike 
and nationall sinnes, .. our incompassion to our brethren 
miserably wasted with Warre and Famine in other parts of 
the world. 1630 /did, I]. 259 Whilst we avoid the one 
extreme, that of incompassion, we may not fall into the other, 
that of foolish pity. 1675 Art Contentm. x. §7. 232 [They] 
look on our enjoiments and their sufferings thro’ the con- 
tracting optics of ingratitude and incompassion. 

+ Incompa:ssionate, 2. Oés. [INx-3.] Not 
compassionatc ; void of compassion or pity. 

1611 Cotcr., /mpitexz, pitilesse, incompassionate. 1623 
SANDERSON 12 Serv. (1637) 126 He was to wrestle with the 
unjust and bitter upbraidings of unreasonable and incom- 
passionate men. 1674 Fratman Review 8 When incom- 
passionate Age shall plow The delicate Amira's brow. 1679 

Establ. Test 21 They will..repay them with the..most in- 
compassionate Cruelty. . 

Hence + Incompa‘ssionately adv., without com- 
passion or pity; +Incompa‘ssionateness, lack 
of compassion, pitilessness. 

16a1 T. Grancer On Eccl. 94 (T. Suppl.) The incom- 
Passionateness of other great men, which were merciless, 
cruel, and hard-hearted. 1638 Foro Lady's Triad u1. iii, 
Plead not..without sense of pity So incompassionately. 


Incompatibility (inkgmpztibi-liti). 


ae. 
Helthe (1541) 35a, Honye .. is of incomparable efficacy. | ?compatibzlzié (15th c.): see next and 4 


INCOMPATIBLENESS. 


1. The quality or condition of being incompatible; 
incongruity, absolute inconsistency, irreconcilable- 
ness. 

1611 Cotcr., /ncompatibilité, incompatibilitie, iarring, 
disagreement. 1614 SELDEN 7ifles Hon. 310 The incom- 
patibilitie of the then vsd superstitions in the Camp, and 
Christianitie. 1690 LockE Hus. Und. 1v, iii. § 15 Incom- 
patibility, or repugnancy to co-existence. 1763 ScRAFTON 
Indostan ii. (1770) 45 Hadjee Hamet .. gave the world an 
instance more of the incompatibility of wickedness with 
happiness. 1831 Brewster Oftics vii. § 66. 73 The hypo- 
thesis .. which others had rejected from its incompatibility 
with the phenomena of the spectrum. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed, 2) V. 128 Divorces are readily allowed for incompati- 
bility of temper. . 

b. (with /.) An incompatible thing or quality. 

1671 E. Paxton Sec. Fuvent, 105 You may tell me that 
I propose Incompatibilities. 1759 Ditwortu Pose 80 They 
made him an absurd Compound of incompatibilities. 1822 
Lams £¢ra Ser.1. Artif Comedy Last Cent., The comedy, 
I have said, is incongruous; a mixture of Congreve with 
sentimental incompatibilities. 1853 Kane Grinnell Ex. 
xlvii. (1856) 442 It became a grave question, how to recon- 
cile the incompatibilities of dog and goat. 

+2. =INCOMPETIBILITY. Ods. rare. 

1659 Parl. Let. 9 May in England's Conf. 14 We..urged 
their incompatibility to judge of the Members. 

Incompatible (inkfmpe'tib’l), a. (sé.) [ad. 
med.L, zucompatibilis (said of benefices); cf. F. 
incompatible (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), and see 
In- 3 and ComPaTIBLE.] Not compatible. 

1. Of benefices, etc.: Incapable of being held 
together. [med.L. racompatzibilis.] 

1563-87 Foxe A. § JV. (1596) 3/2 For infinite dispensa- 
tions, as to dispense with age, with order, with benefices 
incompatible. 1637-so Row Hist. Atrk (1842) 57 Inacted, 
aganis pluralitie ot offices incompatible in one man’s persone. 
1726 AyLirrFe Parergon 115 By the Canon Law Incom.- 
patible Bgnefices are Dignities, Parsonages and other 

Benefices, which do by some Statute or approv’d Custoin 
require a Personal Residence. 1872 O. SHiptry Gloss. 
Eccl. Terms, Benefice incompatible, means one which 
cannot be held with another. 

2. Mutually intolerant; incapable of existing to- 
gether in the same subject ; contrary or opposed in 
character; discordant, incongruous, inconsistent. 

1592 Damier Xosamend 1 iij, As heere beholde th’ incom- 
qele blood Of ageand youth. 16281. Seexcer Logick75 

When thesubiect, and thething dissenting, dothabhorre each 
other, and are .. incompatible, than there is a totall opposi- 
tion betweene them. 1692 Bextuey Boyle Lect, ii. 66 The 
ideas of Matter and Thought are absolutely incompatible. 
1755 Foxin H. Walpole Alem. Geo. // (1847) II. ii. 37 Yet.. 
are we on incompatible lines? 1816 T. L. Peacock Heaa- 
tong Hail vii, Luxury and liberty are incompatible. 1871 
Brackte Four Phases i. 18 He felt that to be a politician and 
a preacher of righteousness was to combine two vocations 
practically incompatible. 

b. Const. wzth. 

21635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 24 A prudence which 
was incompatible with her Sisters nature. 1781 Gisson 
Decl. & F. xxvii. 111.68 The use of the shield is incom. 
patihle with that of the bow. 1832 tr. Sissrondi's Itad. 
Rep. xv. 319 Law and order seemed incompatible with the 
government of priests. 

te. Const. fo. 
COMPETIBLE.) Obs. 

1641 R. Grevitte (Ld. Brooke) Zf7se. 113 A trade, which 
yet they thinke not altogether incompatible to Preaching. 
1652 GauLe J/agastrom. 75 Isnot the prescience or pravision 
of future things. .incompatible to the nature of any creature 
in heaven or earth? 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 101 
Balaam knew it was incompatible to Him to lie or repent. 
1790 ANNA M. Jounxson J/onmouth V1. 11 She knew the un- 
conditional liberation .. was incompatible to his Lordship's 
professions, 

td. Const. of: Intolerant of Oés. 

1605 RaLeicu /ntrod. Hist. Eng. (1693) 34 The English 
Nobility, incompatible of these new Concurrents, found .. a 
darkning of their Dignities by the Interposition of so many. 
1613-18 Danes Coll. Hist. Eng. (1621) 24 A Nobilitie, stub- 
borne, haughty, and incompatible of each other's precedency 
1646 Buck Rich. [1] 51 He was now incompatible of any 
others precedency and propinquity. 

+3. Unable to agree or ‘get on’ together; dis- 
agreeing, at variance. Ods. 

1567 TuRoGMorton Let. fo Edic.in Robertson Hést. Scot, 
(1759) 11. App., The earle of Argyll, the Hamiltons and he 
be incompatible.—I do find amongest the Hamiltons, Argyll 
and the company two strange and sundry humours. 1605 
Bacon Adv, Learn. tt. xxii. § 13 1s there not a caution. .to 
be giuen of the doctrines of Moralities themselues .. leaste 
they make men too precise, arrogant, incompatible? a 1659 
Ossorx Defect. Rowe Wks. (1673) 396 By which they have 
rendered themselves incompatible with any other Tenets 
than their own. 1742 De Foe Plague (1884) 298 The 
Quarel remain’d, the Church and the Presbyterians were in- 
compatible. 

+4. Irreconcilable. Oés. rare. 

1623 CockeraM, /ncomfpacttbie, vnreconcilable. 1635 R. 
Botton Comf Affi. Consc. xvii. 321 They set themselves 
against godly Christians with incompatible estrangement, 
and implacable spite. . 

B. sé. An incompatible person or thing. 

azgir Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 280, 1 am all 
Resignation, all Desire. How can these Incoinpatibles con- 
spire? 1751 Harris /lermtes Wks. (1841) 183 Such syntax is 
in fact a blending of incompatibles; that is to say, of a 
defined substantive with an undefined attributive. 1848 
H. Rocers £ss. 1. vi. 305 This union of incompatibles. 
1885 Pall Mal/G. 9 June 1/2 He might shed his incapables 
and his incompatibles, and build up a new Cabinet. 

Incompa‘tibleness. [f. prec. +-NEsS.] The 
quality of being incompatible, incompatibility. 


Sometimes confused with InN- 


INCOMPATIBLY. 


1608 Dispute Knecling Sacram. 124 The incompatiblenes 
and disproportion of kneeling with the acts and demonstra- 
tions of reioycing. 1752 Carte Hist. Eng. 111.615 Nothing 
but the incompatibleness of their two lives could have 
determined her to sign the warrant. 1825 Coreripce A ids 
Reff. (1848 I. 241 The incompatibleness of thy will and 
nature with Heaven and holiness and an immediate God. 

Incompa'tibly, adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly*.) 
In an incompatible manner, so as to be incompa- 
tible with something else. 

a1i7it Ken Hysnnarium Poet. Wks, 1721 II. 100 Your 
Country's Heav'n, yonr Business to rejoice, God's Love is 
incompatibly your choice. 1755 in JoHNson; and in mod. 
Dicts. 

Incompecndious, a. rave. [Ix- 3.] Not com- 
pendious, not economical ; uneconomical. 

1833 Fraser's Mag, VII. 307 The same failing purposer.. 
the same incompendious actor—the same too-lavish and 
too-sparing merchant. 

+ Incompe'nsable, a. 06s. rare—°. [IN- 3: so 
mod.F. incompensable (Littré).) Incapable of 
being compensated. [fence + Incompe:nsable- 
ness ‘Bailey vol. 1, 1731). 

1658 Puitiips, /uconpensable, uncapable of being recom- 
penced. 1721 in BaiLEv; and in mod. Dicts. . 

Incompetence (inkp'mpéiéns).  [a. F. incom- 
pétence (1549 in R. Estiennc), f. t2- (In- 3 + com- 
pétence: after INCOMPETENT, ] 

+1. Inadequacy, insufficiency. Ods. 

1663 Flagellum, or O. Cromwell (1672) 160 The niggardli- 
ness and incompetence of his reward. 

2. The fact or condition of being personally or 
practically incompetent; want of competence; lack 
of the reqnisite ability, power, or qualification ; 
incapacity. 

a1716 South Serm. (1744) VIL. xiv. 302 That Incompe- 
tence arises from this: ‘That no Mar can judge rightly of 
two Things, but by comparing them together. 1795-1814 
Wornsw. Excurs. yu. 13 Therefore no incompetence of 
mine Could do them wrong. 1812 W. Gopwin in C. K. 
Paul IV, Godwin (1876) 11. 213 The feeling I had in myself 
of an incompetence for the education of daughters. 1874 
Micxtetuwatte Mod, Par. Churches 201 The incompetence 
of the tradesman to whom the work is entrusted. 1876 7raus. 
Clin. Soc. 1X. 47, I found .. on examination, incompetence 
of the aortic and mitral valves. 

3. Of a logical conclusion: Want of legitimacy 
or propriety ; faultincss: = INCOMPETENCY 3. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamitton Logic (1860) II. 465 It shows at 
a glance the competence or incompetence of any Conclusion. 

Incompetency (inkp'mp/ténst). [f. prec. or 
INCOMPETENT: see -ENCY.] 

1. The quality of being incompetent; inadequate 
ability, incapacity for what ts required: =IN- 
COMPETENCE 2, Also, with //., an instance of this. 

1611 Cotcr., /ncompetence, incompetencie. @ 1691 Bovte 
Ess. Intestine Alotions iv. Wks.1772 1. 447 The incompetency 
of our eyes to discern the motions of natural bodies, a 1732 
ATTERBURY Serm. Isa. Ix. 22. ii. (Seager), The meanness and 
tncompetency of the instruments that wrought this effect. 
1782 Priestcey Corrupt. Chr. 11. x. 260 [The] utter incom- 
petency of the bishops. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 1. v. 
§ 31 (1875) 109 Is it not proved that this incompetency is the 
incompetency of the Conditioned to grasp the Uncondi- 
tioned? 1871 Biackte Four Phases 1.66 Exposing the mani- 
fold superficialities and incompetencies of the persons with 
whom be conversed. ; 

2. Legal incapacity, disability, or disqualification. 

1650 Hosses Ans. Davenant’s Pref. Gondibert Wks. 1840 
IV. 456 Having thus. .avoided the first exception, against the 
incompetency of my judgment, I am but little moved with 
tbe second, which is of being bribed by the honour you 
have done me. 1660 7rial Regic. 157 Concerning the com- 
petency or incompetency of the witness; the incompetency 
against him is this, that [etc.]. 1833 Myitne & Keen Ke. 
II. 245 The affidavits .. positively denied .. the testator's 
alleged incompetency to enter into the agreement. 1895 
Law Times Rep. LXXI1. 23/2 The original incompetency 
to deal with it continued down to..when the husband died, 

3. Logical impropriety or illegitimacy. 

1837-8 Sin W. Hamitton Logic xxi. (1866) I. 424 The 
arguments .. by whicb it was attempted to evince the in- 
competency of this figure. 


Incompetent (inkpmp/tént), a. (s6.) [a. F. 

incompétent, ad. late L. tncompetent-em, 1. in- 
(Ix- 8) + competent-ent COMPETENT.) Not com- 
petent. 


+1. Insufficient, inadequate. Ods. 

1611 Cotar. s.v. Kose, Chapeau, ou chapel de roses, a small, 
sleight, incompetent, or lesse-then-due portion giuen a 
maid to her mariage. 1692 BentLey Boyle Lect. vii. 256 An 
incompetent Cause for the Formation of a World. 1789 A. 
Hamitton IVs. (1886) VII. 25 The situations .. were yet 
incompetent to the full display of tbose .. endowments with 
which nature .. decorates a favorite. 1823 Lams £dia Ser. 
u1. Lombs in Abbey, A purse incompetent to this demand. 

2. Of inadequate ability or fitness; not having 
the requisite capactty or qualification ; incapable. 
Const. fo, fo do something. Rarely of things. 

@ 1635 Naunton Fragma. Reg. (Arb.) 39 Sir Francis Knowls 
was somewhat of the Queens affinity, and had likewise no 
incompetent Issue. 1647 Crarenpon Hist. Reb. 1. § 3, 
I may not be tbought altogether an incompetent person, 
baving been present asa Member of Parliament in Councils. 
1693 N. Matuer Pref. Owen's Holy Spirit 3 It is not for 
sO incompetent a person to say as writes tbis, 1800 CoLe- 
ripceE in C. K. Paul W. Godwin (1876) II. 13, I would 
gladly write any verses ; but to a prologue or epilogue I am 
utterly incompetent. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit, /ndza II. v. vill. 
678 The Nabob, who was totally incompetent to his own 
defence. 1842 TENNYSON Two Voices 375 Much more, if first 


| I floated free, As naked essence, must I be Incompetent of | 
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meme 1869 Tynpaut Notes Lect. Light 41 A body placed 
in a light which it is incompetent to transmit appears black. 
1879 St. George's Llosp. Rep. 1X. &4 The mitral valves were 
puckered and incompetent. 1880 L. STEPHEN /’ope v. 131 
He was no philosopher, and therefore an incompetent 
assailant of the abuses of philosophy. 

3. Not legally competent or qualified. 

1597 Daniec Cru, Hars 1. R.), Subjects..judges incom- 
petent To judge their king. 1650 Iloppes Answ. Daven- 
ant’'s Pref. Gondibert Wks, 1840 1V. 443. | lie open to two 
exceptions, one of an incompetent, the other of a corrupted 
witness, 1736 BuTLer Ana/. uu. ili. Wks. 1874 I. 187 he 
objections of an incompetent judgment. 1880 MuirHeap 
Gaius w. § 107 Further action..is ¢fso iure incompetent. 

4. Logically inadmissible or tllegitimate. 

1835 Sin W. Hamitton Discuss., Deaf & Dunib (1852 135 
Dr. Whately’s definition, is therefore, not only incompetent, 
but delusive. 1837-8 — Logs xvii. (1866) 1. 320 This 
process 1s wholly incoinpetent to the logician, 

B. sb. An incompetent person. 

1866 Atcer Solit. Nat. 4 Man iv. 248 These jealous in- 
competents had .. hurled him down into a muddy pit of 
error. 1882 STEVENSON New A rad, Vis, (1884) 324 A dauber, 
an incompetent, not fit to be a sign-painter. 

Hence Inco‘mpetentness, incompctence (Bailey 
Noll param). 

Incompetently (inkp'mp/téntli , a/v. [f. prec. 
+-L¥%.] In an incompetent manner or degree; 
inadequately, insufficiently ; with incompetence. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. E.vemp., Beati!. §9 He that fights 
for temporals .. loses his title, by striving incompetently for 
the reward. 1772 Burke Sp. CA. Claims Bill Wks, X. 146 
Not that the Church of England ts incompetently endowed. 

+Incompetibi'lity. Oés. [f. next: see -1Ty.] 
The quality or condition of being ‘incompetible’ ; 
incompetency, incapacity. Sometimes confused 
with ucompatibility : see the latter, sense 2. 

1664 Havmonp 19 Serm. Wks, 1684 IV. 604 The com- 
petibility of knowledge, and incompetibility of true faith 
with carnall desires. 1677 [lace (rim. Orig. Alan. 122 
The stress .. rests not upon the incompetibility of an excess 
of one Infinitude above another, cither in Intension or Ex- 
tension, but the incompetibility of any multitude to be 
infinite. 

+Incompe'tible, a. Cds. [f. Ix-3 + Com- 
PETIBLE.] Not competible; not within one’s com- 
petence or capacity; not properly appltcable or 
suitable fo; inappropriate. Somctimes confused 
with zncompatible : see the latter, 2 c. 

1621 Be. Mountacu Dratriéz in. 415 Puffed vp with in- 
comparable and incompetible Titles of Learning. 1641 
Mitton Prel. Episc 5 For now the Pope was come to 
that height, as to arrogate to himselfe by his Vicars in- 
competible honours. 1650 f.xerctt. Usurpet Porvers 9 
‘Vake him as a usurper, and my allegiance 1s incompetible 
to him. 1655-87 H. More App. Anti. (1712) 186 Indivisi- 
bility is incompetible toa Spirit. 3684 Burnet The. Earth 
un..139 The characters of the New Jerusalem .. are very 
hard to be understood : sume of them being incompetible 
to a terrestrial state, and some of them to a celestial. 

Hence + Incompe tibleness = INCOMPETIBILITY. 
(Confused with zacompatibleness.) 

1727 baiey vol. II, /ncompetibleness, the Condition of 
a Thing, that will not square or agree with another. 

Incompletable (inkgmpl7tab’l), a. rare—°. 
[f. In-3 + CoMPLETABLE.] That cannot be com- 
pleted. Hence Incompletability, Incom- 
ple‘tableness, incapability of being completed. 

1829 CartvLe Jisc., Novalis 1872) Il. 213 (¢r. Novalis) 
Men often wondered at the stubborm Incompletibility of 
these two Sciences. 1898 V0. Rev. Jan. 8o It is the infinity 
or physical incompletableness of the Universe which baffles 
the scientific understanding. /ésd. Apr. 86 This idea of the 
mysterious incompletability of existence. 

Incomplete (inkgmplit), a. [ad. L. sucom- 
plét-us, {. in- (In-3) + complétus COMPLETE: cf. 
F. incomplet, -plete, in OF. -plette (1372 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Not complete; not fully formed, made, 
or done; not whole, entire, or thorough; wanting 
some part; unfinished, imperfect, defective. 

¢1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks. III. 342 Pe chesyng maad of man 
is fals signe, and incompleet, for to make Cristis viker. 
a1600 Hooker (J.), It pleaseth him in mercy to account 
himself incomplete and maimed without us. 1646 Sir T. 
Browse Pseud. Ep. wi. xviii. 152 That they be comparativly 
incomplete wee need not todenie. 1665 Boyte Occas. Refi. 
Ded., What I had written was In-compleat. 1711 J. GREEN- 
woop £ug. Gram, 114 If we consider whether an action be 
compleat or incompleat. 1817 G. Rose Draries (1860) I. 39 
‘The abolition (of slavery] was incomplete even in England. 
1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 2 The Resistance was de- 
livered incomplete ten months after the contractor's agree- 
ment. 1871 Patcrave Lyr. Poems 79 Thou would’st be 
cbild for ever, Completer whilst incomplete. 

b. In technical uses: 

Incomplete flower, a flower wanting one or more of the 
normal parts (calyx, corolla, stamens, or pistils). /acomplete 
metamorphosis (in insects, etc.) = 1MPERFECT metamorphosis. 
Incomplete areolet: see quot. 1826. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. (1788) 95 Such as are incomplete. 
Note, Calyx or Corolla wanting. 1794 Martyn Rousseax’s 
Bot. ix. 96 Incomplete flowers only are found .. on separate 
trees or plants. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 342 /ncom- 
plete {areolets}, open areolets that terminate short of the 
margin, 1880 Gray Struct, Bot. (ed. 6) 190 Flowers are 
incomplete, in whicb any one or more of the four kinds of 
organs is wanting. 

+ Incomple'te, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. after 
COMPLETE 2.] ‘rans. To render incomplete, to 


destroy the completeness of. 


INCOMPLIANCE. 


1656 Jeanes Fudn. Christ 26 Will Christ then. .suffer any 
thing to prevaile against his Church, which is his fulness? 
What were that but to mayme and incompleate him? 

Incomple‘ted, a. [f. Is-3 + CompLetep.] 
Not completed; unfinished, incomplete. 

1836 Lytton A thens (1837 I. 408 One of those rude but 
serviceable instruments by which a more practical and 
perfect action is often wrought out froin the incompleted 
theories of greater statesmen, 1889 /lec trical Kev. 12 Apr. 
415/2 The details of an incompleted research. 

Incompletely (inkgmpilitli , a¢v. [f. Incom- 

PLETE @, + -LY2,}_ In an incomplete manner or 
degree; partially, imperfectly. 
_ 1651 Daxter /nf, Bapt. 15 Those that are de sure, or 
incompleatly Disciples. 1777 Watson PArlip 11 (1793) 1, 
1X. 363 Undisciplined, incompletely armed and disheartened. 
1862 Latnam Channed Isd. 1. xv. ted, 2) 368 It is only par- 
ually and incompletely that his request is attended to. 

Incompleteness ‘inkgmylftnis). [fas prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or state of being incom- 
plete; want of completeness, 

1643 Mitton Divorce Introd., Error .. willingly accepts 
what he wants, and supplies what her incompleatnesse went 
seeking. 1664-5 Bovir Canse Condens, Air Wks. 1772 I. 
499 The incompleteness of the theory of cold. 1845-6 Trexcu 
Huds, Lect. Ser. 1.1.8 A book. underlying the same. .incom. 
pletenesses as every other work of men’s hands. 1860 Ty~x. 
DALL Glae. 33 I had often occasion to feel the incompleteness 
of my know edge. | 

Incompletion (inkgmpl7fan).  [f. In- 3 + 
ComPLETIoN.] Incomplete or unfinished condition, 
incompleteness, 

1804 Viniature No. 5 ?1 He .. only effects one design, 
that he may regret the incoinpletion of others. 1815 W. 
‘Vavor in Monthly Mag, XX XVIII. 43 His literary bistory 
of them would appear useless from incompletion. 1873 
LrowninG Aed (ott. Nt-cap ww. 762 Artist-preference For 
work complete, inferiorly proposed, Io incompletion, though 
it aim aright. 4 

Incomplex (inkympleks, formerly inkgm- 
pleks\, a. [ad. late L. txcomplex-us,f. in- 1x- 3) 

+ complex-ts COMPLEX; so F. rncomplexe (1732 
in Dict. Trévoux).] Not complex; not compli- 
cated or involved; simple. 

1658 Baxter Saving Fatth vi. 36 Complex Objects, which 
are appointed to be the means of knowing the incomplex. 
21677 Barrow Serm. iv. Whs. 168611. 55 It is unintelligible 
how any incomplex thing .. can te the complete or imme- 
diate object of belief. 1713 Dernam Phys.-Theol. vu. ib 
382 The Ear is in Birds the most simple and incomplex of 
any Animals Ear. 1789 T. Tavtor /roclus Il. 49 The 
incomplex [theorems] are such composites as cannot be 
divided into simple theorems, as the fourth proposition. 
1827 WHATELY Logic 59 Incomplex apprehension is of one 
ohject, or of several without any relation being perceived 
between them. 

+Incomple-xed, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. late L. 
tncomplex-us (sec prec.) + -ED1.) Not complex ; 
incomplex. 

1628 T. Srexcer Logick 12 Aristotle giues his incom. 
plexed things no name: but, thereby he meanes arguments. 
Jbid.151 Arguments .. those single, or incomplexed termes 
whereof wee spake in the former part. 

+Incomple-xionate, 2. Obs. rarve~'. [In-3.] 
Not‘ complextonate’; not tnfluenced by the mental 
‘complexion’ or humour. 

1660 Hi, More Alyst. Godl. v1. xiii. 254 To intoxicate them 
with the same heat and noise in their enravished Imagina- 
tion, whereby that still and small voice of Incomplexionate 
Reason cannot be heard. 

Incomple‘xity. rare. [IN-3.) Absence of 
complexity ; simplicity. 

1782 V. Ksox ss, (1819) III. clxxvi. 278 Artlessness, and 
incomplexity of fable. 


t+Incomplexly, adv. Obs. [f. Incompex 
a. + -LY%.] In an incomplex manner ; stmply. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles . 313 The Divine Intellect 
understandes things complexe incomplexely ; but the human 
Intellect understandes things most simple and incomplexe, 
complexely. 


t inco e a. Obs. [f. In-3 + Com- 
PLIABLE.] Not able or ready to comply or act tn 


concord ; disagreeing, unconformable. 

1625 Br. Moustacu Afp. Cesar 1. vii. 60 Men intractable, 
insociable, incompliable with those that will not zdificare 
ad dissensiones. 1629 Pryxnt Ch, Eng. 137 Which ..of these 
irreconcilable, incompliable Assertions are the ancient .. 
Doctrines of our Church. 1664 H, More .W/yst. /nig. 448 
You see how distorted, forced, and incompliable his Exposi- 
tion is to the text. , . 

Hence + Incompli‘ableness, the quality of being 


‘incompliable’ ; unconformable tendency. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 11 Convinced of tbeir owne incom- 
pliablenesse to tbe grace of God offred. /did. 130 That 
wofull and desperate flinging out of the soule, and incom- 
pliablenesse of tbe spirit. = 

Incompliance (inkgmplai‘ins). Now rare. 
[Ix-3.] ‘The fact or quality of being incompliant. 

+1. Want of conformity or accordance. Obs, 

a16sg Vixes Lord's Supp, (1677) 200 A streight rule dis- 
covers a crooked line by tbe incompliance of it to the rule. 
+2. Unaccommodating disposition; want of com- 


plaisance. Ods. : ; 

a 1694 TiwLLoTson Seri. (1743) 1. iii, rox All peevishness 
and incompliance of bumour in things lawful and in- 
different. 1697 Coturr Ess. Mor. Subj. 1. (1703) 79 
A martial man, except he has been sweetened and polished 
by a lettered education, is apt to have a tincture of sower- 
ness and incomplyance in his behaviour. 1770 LANGHORNE 
Plutarch (1879) I. 291/2 A peevishness of temper or incom- 


— 


INCOMPLIANCY, 


pliance of manners, ..produce the most incurable aversions 
ina married life. 1805 Foster Ess. 1. v. 178 Invested with 
a manner of sternness, reserve, and incompliance. 

3. Failure to comply with a claim, desire, or 
request ; non-compliance. “ 

1708 Diss. Druukenness 29 Will he baulk his Interest, 
and punish himself for so small an Incompliance? 1781 
Jounson Let. 4 Apr., Mr. Johnson knows that Sir Josbua 

. will excuse his incompliance with the Call. a@1797 H. 
Watrote Mem. Geo. {f (1847) LT. i. 21 Pitt .. foresaw 
incompliance onthe Duke’s part. 1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. 
Ch, Eng. xvi. (1893) IIL. 147 They wrote to complain, 
18 July, adding that her incompliance in religion gave 
countenance to the disturbances. 

Incompliancy. rave. [f. INcomPLianT: see 
-ancy,and cf. compliancy.] Incompliant character. 

1658 Ossorn Fas. /, Wks. (1673) 519 The Pe epitacy of 
the Episcopal Clergy and their natural propensity to dilat 
their power. 1798 Lannor Gebir Wks. 1846 II. 499/t Thou 
.. leanest on thy claim Till overwhelmed through incom- 
pliancy. . 

Incompliant (inkgmplsi-ant), a. Now rare. 
[f. IN-3+ Comptiant.] Not compliant. 

1. Not yielding or disposed to yield to the desires 
or requests of others; unaccommodating, unsub- 
niissive, uncompliant. 

1907 Reflex. upon Ridicule 302 There are a sort of incom- 
pliant People that are all of a piece. 1709 StrvPr dnx. 
Ref, (1824) |. vii. 154 1f they themselves held together, and 
remained incompliant with the steps that were taking, the 
Queen must be forced to keep them in the church, 1721 — 
Fecl. Mem. 11. xxix. 238 We find three incompliant prelates 
more this year under confinement in the Tower. 1830 
D'Isracu Chas. /, 111. xiii. 285 That reaction which inflames 
the incompliant to obstinacy. 

2. Of things: a. Not in harmony, incompatible, 
uot lending itself to some purposc. b. Unpliant, 
unyielding. 

1647 Spricce Anglia Rediv. m1, v. (1854) 139 The narrow- 
ness of the ways .. was altogether incumpliant with the 
army’s march. 1663 ‘I’. Jorpan Koyal Arb. Poeste 22 Men 
act, that are between Forty and fifty, Wenches of fifteen ; 
With bone so large, and nerve so incomplyant, When you 
calf Desdemona, enter Giant. 1846 Lanpor JVs, II. 216/1 
No branch of intellectual pleasure so brittle and incompliant 
as never to be turned to profit. 

Hence Incomplf‘antly a/v., in an unyielding or 
unaccommodating manner. 

1847 in Craic. 

+Inco'mplicate, 2. Obs. rare. [IN- 3.] Not 
complicated ; uncomplicated ; simple. 

1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 1. iii. 178 This belongs to the 
Chapter of Complicate Aspects, and our Method engages 
us yet to show the Influence only of the Single and incom- 
plicate, /d7d. 1. iv. 508 We seek for the Nature of the 
Single and Incomplicate Aspect. 1804 Anna Sewarn Jem, 
Darwin 392 This incomplicate and so easily practicable 
system, 

+Incomply‘ing, 2. 06s. rare. [In-3.] Not 
complying; incompliant. Ilence +Incomply‘ing- 
ness, uncomplying character. 

1640 W. Brivces 7'rue Soudliers Convoy 10 Now, God 
is very incomplying in all his wayes. 1654 H. L'strancu 
Chas. f (1655) 101 Usually they [kings] derive their asperity 
..from the protervity and incomplyingnesse of their people. 
@ 1732 AtterRBURY Serm. xxii. (L.), That obstinate resolution 
of mind, that stubborn incomplying virtue, which is requisite 
to preserve a man undefiled and blameless. 


+Incompo'rtable, 2. Oss. [|x-3.] Not to 
be borne, intolerable, insupportable. 

a7 Nortn Z.rau. 1. ii. § 18 (1740) 39 It was .. no new 
Device to shove Men out of their Bace by contriving in- 
compoitable Hardships to he put uponthem. /ds2. § 53. 
57 Setting up what was called the Country Party, to an 
incomportable Height. 

+ Incomposed (inkgmpéuzd), a. Obs. [f. In-3 
+ ComposED;: cf. F. incomposé (15th c. in 
Godef.), L. trecomposttus.] 

1. Not composite or compound; simple, uncom- 

pounded. 
_ 1634 W. Tirwavr tr. Balzac's Lett. (1638) 242 A simple and 
incomposed substance .. farre from all composition and 
mixture, 1655 Stantey J/ist. Philos. 1. (1701) 62/1 He 
used the lonick Dialect, plain and incomposed. 1657-83 
Evetyn //ist. Relig. (1850) 1. 189 [The Soul], being an act, 
is incomposed, and, could she die, would be annihilated. 

2. Wanting in composure or orderly arrange- 
ment; disordered, disarranged; disturbed, agitated, 
discomposed. 

1608 Cuarman Byrous Trag. Plays 1873 II. 256 When 
th’ incomposd incursions of floods Wasted and eat the 
earth, a1619 Fotuersy Afheour. 1. xi. § 4 (1622) 318 Such 
vntuneable and incomposed noyse. 1667 Mitton ?, L. un. 
989 Him thus the Anarch old With faultring speech and 
visage incompos'd Answer’d. 1727-46 THomson Summer 
491 The strong laborious ox, of honest front Which incom- 
pos'd he shakes. 1740 Somervitre A/obéinol i. 339 With 
hasty Step, and Visage incompos’d, Wildly she star’d. 

8. Indisposed (/o), not in the proper state for. 
Cf. Compose v, 14. 

_ 1660 J. S. Andromana 1. i. in Hazl. Dodsley X1V. 198 
That sweetness which bewitch’d men’s hearts is grown So 
rugged, so incompos'd to all commerce, Men fear he'll 
shortly quarrel with himself. , i 

Hence + Incompo:sedly adv., in a disorderly or 
disturbed way; without composure; +Incom- 
po’sedness, want of composure, disorderliness. 

1612-15 Br. Hatt Coutempl, O. 7. x1. vi, If she had 
spoken too loud and incomposedly, he might have had 
some just colour for this conceit. 1653 H. More Antic. 
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Ath. 1. x. (1662) 32 Whose limbs by force of the convul- 
sion are moved very incomposedly and ilfavour’dly. Lbid. 
11, xvi. 141 A jumbled feculency and incomposedness of the 
spirits. @1gir Ken Wan, Prayers Wks. (1838) 426 If you 
find in any duty..incomposedness, and weariness of spirit. 
Incomposite \inkg'mpézit), a. (s6.) fad. 1. 
incomposit-us, f.in-(IN-3) + compostius COMPOSITE. ] 

1. Not composite; not composed of parts; sim- 
ple, uncompounded. Alsoas sé. Something simple 
or uncompounded, 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1v. 253 Thus Damascene, Ortho- 
dox, Fid. l.1.c.15 ... ‘ The Deitie is not a composite: 
but in three perfect (Persons) one perfect, indivisible and in- 
composite (Essence)’, 1788 IT. Tavtor Procéus 1. 44 Sub- 
stances destitute of parts, simple, incomposite and indivisible. 
Jbid, 133 All the rest..he denominates incomposites. 

b. Arith, Incomposile number: a number not 


composed of factors, a prime number. ? Oés. 

1706 Puiiies s.v. Number, Prime, Sisple,or [nconposit 
Number .. is a Number, which can only be measurd or 
divided by it self, or by Unity, without leaving any 
Remainder. 1776 Hutton in PAil. Trans. LXV. 479 The 
..incomposite number 239. 

2. Not properly composed or put together. 

1879 Swiysurne Study Shaks. ii. (1880) 97 The whole 
structure of the play if judged by any strict rule of pure art 
is incomposite and incongruous, wanting in unity, con- 
sistency, and coherence of interest. bo: Aileen 

Incompossibility (inksmpgsibiliti). Now 
rare, [f. next: see -1TY.] The quality or condi- 
tion of being incompossible; total incompatibility. 
Also, with f/., an instance of this. 

1629 JACKSON Creed v1, 11, xxix. § 2 Whether we respect 
the contrariety of their natural dispositions or the incom- 
possibility of their projects and preseerient 1630 
Ranpoteu Aréstippus (1652) 3 What should this Scotus 
meane by his possibilities and incompossibilities? My 
Cooper, Rider, Thomas and Minsbeu are as farre to seek as 
myself. 1742 C. Owen Nat. Hist. Serpents 66 By reason 
of some great Disproportion or Incompossibility. 1864 
Bowen Logic vi. 170 The Incompossibility, or the fact that 
the two Judgments cannot both be true. 1897 E. Cairp 
Philos. Kant v. 83 Vhe incompossibility of difterent things 
(i.e. the impossibility of different things existing together). 

Incompossible (inkgmpp'sib’l), 2. Now rare. 
fad. schol... tvecompossibil-ts, f. in- (IN- 3) + med. 
L. compossibilis CompossiBLe: cf. F. tucompossible 
(1732 in Dict. Trévoux).] Not possible to- 
gether; that cannot cxist or be true together ; 
wholly incompatible or inconsistent. 

1605 Ausw. Discov. Rom. Doctrine 21 The gouernment 
of their Eldership, or Presbitery (incompossible with Princes 
Supremacy) is the cheefest article of their religion. a 1640 
Jackson Creed x. xl. § 5 Conditions.. whose performance.. 
was very incompatible, though not incompossible with 
haughty pride ortenacious avarice. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. 
Sacr, ut. i. (1702) 248 Things..which in nature seem wholly 
incompossible (as the eRe speak), 1701 BeverLey 
Glory of Grace 12,1 ., illustrate this grand Point by an In- 
Compossible Supposition. 1864 Bowen Logic vi. 169 To 
adopt the Hamiltonian word, the two Judgments are incom- 
possible. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Nant Introd. v. 84 If 
there be any positive existences which are incompossible— 
< which cannot be combined without opposition and con- 

ict. 

+Incompo'sure. Ods. [In-3.] The state 

of being ‘ incomposcd’; discomposure, disorder. 
_ 1644 Butwer Chiron. 133 The incomposure of the Hands 
is to be avoided. 1655-87 H. More App. Antid. (1662) 177 
That Birds prune their feathers..to rid themselves of that 
more uncouth and harsh sense they feel in their skins by 
the incomposure of their ruffled plumes. 1706 Puutuips, 
Incouposure, Disorder, Confusion, 

+Incompou:nd, a. Obs. rare. [IN-3.] =next. 

1735 H. Brooke Univ. Beanty wv. 68 With vision of internal 
powers profound, A pure essential unit, incompound. 

+Incompownded, «. Oés. [In- 3.] Not 
compounded ; uncompounded. 

1603 Hottand Plutarch's Mor. 1252 The Hemitone in the 
Mese will be incompounded. 1735 H. Brooxr Univ. Beauty 
1, 199 An incompounded radiant form they claim, Nor spirit 
ali—nor yet corporeal frame. 

+Incompowndness. Oés. [f. IN-3+Com- 
POUND a. + -NESS.] The quality or state of not 
being compound. 

1600 App. Aspot £.xf. Yonah 195 The single incompound- 
nesse of that self-moving soule..1n comparison of the flesh. 
1649 Buitue Exg. fuprov. Lipr. (1653) 137 The onely sign 
.-is the incompoundness of it. 

Incomprehe'nded, 2. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
comprehended ; beyond comprehension. 

1652 H.C. Looking-Gl, Ladtes 15 Speech, that vast in- 
comprehended measure. /é7d. 19 ‘The great incomprehended 
phrase [God in Man]. 1839 I. WiLtiams Alymans Jr, Paris 
Brev. 160 Thrice holy, thrice Almighty Three, Incompre- 
hended ‘[rinity. ’ 

Incomprehe'nding, ///. a. rare. [IN-3.] 
Not comprehending ; wanting in comprehension or 
understanding. Hence Incomprehendingly adv. 
, 1881 Mrs, C. Praep Policy & #. 1. 195 Good Mrs. Ferris, 
incomprehending soul, knew nothing of [etc.]. 1885 — 
Head Stat. 7 The Kanaka shook his head incompre- 
hendingly. 

+ Incomprehe'nse, 2. Os. rave. In 7 -ence. 
(ad. L. sncomprehens-us, f. in- (IN-3) + compre- 
hensus comprehended.] Not comprehended or 
comprised within limits; boundless, unlimited. 

1606 Marston Sofhoutsba vy. ii, Could no scope of glory 


.. Fill thy great breast, but thou must prove immense In- 
comprehence in vertue? 


INCOMPREHENSIBLE. 


Incomprehensibility (inkpmpriéhensibi-- 


liti), [f.next: see -1Ty: ct. F. cncompréhensibilité 
(Montaigne, 16th c.).] The quality or state of 
being incomprehensible ; an instance of this. 

1. Incapability of being comprised or circum- 
scribed within limits ; boundlessness, infinitude. 

16s0 Hopsrs Treat. Hum, Nat. xi. Wks. 1840 1V. €0 This 
it is which all men conceive by the name of Gop, implying 
eternity, incomprehensibility, and omnipotency. 170r Norris 
Ideal World 1, ¥. 302 The Divine nature, and. .the same real 
infinity and incomprehensibility that essentially belongs to 
it. 1724 WATERLAND A thau.Creed 139. 1866 Lippon Bape, 
Lect, i. (1875) 29 When we confess the omnipresence and in- 
comprehensibility of God. 

+b. That which is incapable of limitation. Oés. 

r610 HEALEY St. Aug. Citie of God 459 His [i.e. God's] 

wisdome .. can comprehend all incomprehensibility, by his 
incomprehensible comprehension. 

2. Incapability of being grasped by the mind ; 
inconceivableness, unintelligibility. 

1598 Florio, /s:couprehensibilita, wcomprehensibilitie. 
1694 Soutn Twelve Serm. (1698) 11}. 267 [The] constant, 
universal sense of all Antiquity Unanimously confessing an 
Incomprehensibility in many of the Articles of the Christian 
Faith. 1734 Berxerey Analyst § 49 This obscurity and 
incomprehensibility of your metaphysics. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamitton Alefaph, xxvi. (1859) 11. 136 The incomprehensi- 
bility of the fact of consciousness. 

b. Something inconceivable or unintelligible. 

1651 tr. Life Father Sarpi (1676) 39 This ariseth .. from 
some incomprehensibility that is met with. 1825 CoLeripGE 
Aids Refl. (1848) 1. 141 On the score of any incomprehen- 
sibilities and seeming contradictions that might be objected 
toit. 1850 De Quincey in H. A. Page Life (1877) II. xvii. 
69 Such a result. . would have been an impossibility, and not 
only so but also an incomprehensibility. 

Incomprehensible (inkgmpr‘he'nsib’l), a. 
(sb.) fad. L. trxecomprehensibil-is, f. tn- (IN- 3) + 
comprehchsibilis COMPREHENSIBLE. Cf. F. dncom- 
préhenstble (13-14th c. in Littré).] 

l. That cannot be contained or circumscribed 
within limits ; illimitable, boundless, infinite ; im- 
mense. (Chiefly Zheol.) arch. (Now chietly in 
allusions to the use in the Athanasian Creed.) 

a 1340 Hamro.e /’salfer cxliv. 3 He is incomprehensibil, 
for na stede na thoght may vmlouke him, bot all he passis. 
1382 Wycuir Fer. xxxii. 19 Gret in counseil, and incompre- 
hensible in thenking. 1538 Starkey Eug/and 1. i. 143 We 
cal to Hym who, by Hys incomparabul gudnes and incom- 
prehensybyl wisdome, made. .and rulythal thyngys. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Athan. Creed, Vhe father incom- 
prehensible [L, suseensus}], the sonne incomprehensible: 
and the holy gost incomprehensible. 1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. /’, 
1, ii. 209 The vertue of this Lest will be, the incompiehen- 
sible lyes that this fat Rogue will tell vs, when we meete at 
Supper. 1596 Nasue Saffron Waldeu 42 Heisasham'd of 
the incomprehensible corpulencie thereof [i. e. of his book). 
1667 Mitton ?.Z. vin. 20 The Firmament .. And all her 
numberd Starrs, that seem to rowle Spaces incomprehen- 
sible. 1772 Priesttey /ust. Nelig. (1782) 11. 113 The 
incomprehensible greatness and peifection of the divine 
being. 1865 Morn. Star 23 May, The principal word in 
this well-abused creed..is ‘immensus’, translated ‘incom- 
prehensible’, 

2. That cannot be grasped by the understand- 
ing; beyond the reach of intellect or research ; un- 
fathomable by the mind. Oés. or arch. exc. as in b. 

a1340 Hampoce Psalter cxxxviil. 5 Incomprehensibile it 
is made for my syn, swa that .i. may neuer wyn til contem- 
placioun of the thorgh my myght. 1382 Wrcuir Row. xi. 
33 How incoinprehensyble ben his domes, and his weyis 
vnserchable. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 14 He treuly 
knawes god parfitly pat hym felys incomprehensibyll & 
vnabyl to be knawen. 1526 Tinpate Xout. xi. 33 Howe 
incomprehensible are his iudgementes. 1651 Hosses 
Leviath. 1. viii. 39 Incident tonone but those, that converse 
in questions of matters incomprehensible. 1738 WARBURTON 
Div, Legat. n. App. Wks. 1811 IL. 211 A God whose essence 
indeed was incomprehensible, but his attributes .. discover- 
able by human reason. 

b. In weaker or more general sense ; That can- 
not be undeistood ; inconceivable, unintelligible. 

1604 Cawprey, /acouprehensible, that cannot be con- 
ceiued, or vnderstood. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. vol. 
1}.) 217 Whe carriage at Cazal, is a thing incomprehensible. 
1719 W. Woop Surv. U'rade 299 For so many to believe it 
redounds to the Good of this Kingdom..is to me incompre- 
hensible. 1861 Dickens Gt. Exfect. ix, She was perfectly 
incomprehensible to me. 1884 L. Davies in Contemp. 
Rev. Mar. 306 He must be looked at as a ‘prophet’, or 
be put aside as an incomprehensible fanatic. 

+3. That cannot be grasped or taken hold of 
(physically); incapable of being caught (quot. 
1607); impalpable. Ods. rare. 

1607 Torseit Four-f, Beasts (1658) 115 Jupiter, to avoid 
confusion, turned both the incomprehensible beasts into 
stones. 1621 Burton Amat. Aled. 1. ii, 1. ii, That the 
Diuell being a slender incomprehensible spirit, can easily 
insinuate and winde himselfe into humune bodies. 1745 tr. 
Coluiuella’s Hush. x. Pref., Of the incomprehensible small- 
ness of sand a rope cannot be made. f : 

B. sé. An incomprehensible thing or being (in 
sense I or 2). , 

[1548-9 (Mar.) BA. Com. Prayer, Athan. Creed, 1 here be 
not three incomprehensibles, nor three uncreated : but one 
uncreated, and one incomprehensible.] 1678 CupwortH 
fnutedi, Syst. 1. ii. § v. 63 ‘That notion ., 1s nothing but a 
bundle ‘of incomprehensibles, unconceivables, and im- 
possibles. a@1g11 ies Hymuartun Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 
18 In the Incomprehensible I rest, By humble Ignorance 
we know the Godhead best. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. 
Faith Introd. § 5.12 The incomprehensibles are the absolute 


INCOMPREHENSIBLENESS. 


and the infinite (to which in a secondary sense may be added 
the primary and the ultimate). 

Incomprehe‘nsibleness. [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being incomprehensible: =1Ncom- 
PRENENSIBILITY (in senses 1 and 2). 

1611 Cotcr., Jncomprehenstbilité, Incomprehensihleness. 
1622 Dosxe Serm. i. 3 ‘he Incomprehensibleness of Man’s 
Sin. 163: Gouce God's Arrows i. § 72. 317 It implieth 
Gods incomprehensiblenesse, immutahility, and all suffi- 
ciency. 1685 Baxter Laraphr. N. T., 1 Cor. viti. 2 If 
they hee God, or any of his Works, they would know 
their [ncomprehensibleness. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 
1. iti. § 21 (1875) 67 He realizes .. the utter incomprehen- 
sibleness of the simplest fact, considered in itself. 1879 
Geo. Euiot Theo. Such 1. 19 [They] recite to me examples 
of feminine incomprehensibleness as typified in their wives. 


Incomprehe‘nsibly, adv. [f as prec. + 
-L¥ 2.) In an incomprehensible manner or degree ; 
+ infinitely (o4s.); beyond mental comprehension, 
inconceivably, unintclligibdly. 

153: Exyot Gov, m1. xxx, Their soules .. shall be incom- 
prehensibly rewarded of the gyuer of wisedome. 1664 
fl. Power xf. PAtlos. 1. 17 Wow incomprehensibly subtil 
must the Animal-Spirits be, that run to and fro in Nerves 
included in such prodigiously little spindle-shank’d leggs. 
1807 H. Martyn in Sargent Life (1881) 223 O thou most 
incomprehensibly glorious Saviour! 1863 Mrs. Witney 
Faith Gartney Xxvi. 247, Do we not—and most strangely 
and incomprehensibly—live two lives? 

Incomprehension (inkgmpr/henfon).  [f. 
In- 3 + CowPREHENSION ; after the prec. words.] 
The fact of not comprehending or grasping with 
the mind; want of comprehension; failure to 
comprehend or understand. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. x. § 2 It is the remote stand- 
ing or placing thereof that breedeth these mazes and in- 
comprehensions. 1677 Garr Crt. Gentiles ww. 295 rom 
our ignorance and incomprehension of the least things in 
Nature. 1835 Mrs. Cartyie Lett. I. so Her perfect in- 
comprehension of everything like ceremony. 1877 Biack- 
MorE /ivea vii, Sam .. feigned pure incomprehension of 
that glance. ft 
Incomprehensive (inkgmpr/bensiv), a. 
In- 3, I. Not comprehensive. 

1. Not understanding ; deficient in mental grasp. 

1652 W. Ilartiey /nfant-Baptisom 10 ‘Vo manifest charity 
where the object for reception of benefit is incomprehensive. 
1777 Sueriwan Trip Scaré. 1. ii, Thou art an incomprehen- 
sive coxcomb. 1827 Blackw. Mag. XX1. 852 Like an un- 
skilful and incomprehensive general, who, heedless of the 
main breast-work of the battle, pursues his wing of victory 
beyond limits. 

2. Not inclusive; not comprising all that it 
should or might. 

1774 Warton //ist. Eng. l'octry \xii. (1840) M11. 406 
A most incomprehensive and inaccurate title. 1851 [im- 
plied in IncomPREHENSIVENESS]. 

II. +3. Not to be comprehended or under- 
stood ; incomprehensible. Oés. 

1656 Srancey //1st, PArlos. w. (1701) 134/2 The first are 
comprehensive, the second incomprehensive, the Soul being 
weak in the discerninent thereof by reason of .. motions, 
mutations, and many other causes. 1735 11. Brooke Univ. 
Beauty it. Poems, ete. 1789 I. 217 Within, while wisdom 
dwells replete, Incomprehensive heal his sacred seat. 
1791 W. ‘Tavtor Lessing's Nathan 1. (1868) 14 Methinks it 
brings us Just so much the nearer the incomprehensive First 
cause of preservation. 

licnce Incomprehe‘nsively adv.; Incompre- 
he-nsiveness (in quots. in sense 2). 

1846 Worcester cites Perry for /ucomprehensizveness. 
r8s5r 1. Tavtor Hies/ey (1852) 81 The incomprehensiveness 
of the aspect under which it took its view of human nature. 
1856 Sir W. Hamitton (O.), These are received only upon 
trust, as incomprehensively revealed facts. 


+Incomprenable, a. Oss. [a. OF. tncom- 
prenable incomprehensible, f. z#- (Ix-3 + com- 
prenable understandable, f. comprendre to com- 


prehend, understand.) = INCcOMPREHENSIBLE. 

1soz Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) i. xviii. 132 
Hyer and incomprenable mater [orig. F. plus haudie et in- 
comprenable matiere) as these the whiche foloweth. /did. 
iv. xxix. 333 Than cometh..so grete and so incomprenable 
batayll of dyscease, of sorowe, and of fere. 

Incompressibility (inkfmpresibiliti).  [f. 
next: see -I1TY: cf. F. sncompressibtlité (1755 in 
Ilatz.-Darm.).] The quality of being incompres- 
sible. 

1730-6 in Bartey (folio), 1740 CHEyne Regimen 5 Water 
has its Incompressibility. ¢1790 Imison Sch. Art I. 149 
The incompres»ibility of water, proved by the Florentine 
experiment. 1818 Leigh's New Pict. Lond. 312 The longi- 
tudinal incompressihility of tinber. 

Incompressible (inkgmpresib’l), a. [f. Ix-3 
+ CoMPRESSIBLE: cf. F. zacompressib/e (Furetiére, 
1690).) That cannot be compressed or squeezed 
into smaller compass; incapable of compression. 

1730-6 in Baitey (folio). a1743 Cueyne (J.), Hardness is 
the reason why water is incompressible, when the air lodged 
in itis exhausted. 1782 A. Monro Anat, 125 The middle 
fluid part is incompressible. 1858 Larpyer Hand-bk. Nat. 
Phil., Hydrest. etc. ili. 46 Liquids in general are treated in 
hydrostatics as incompressible bodies. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen, Pathol. 158 The brain is quite incompressible. 

b. fig. (In quot. 1824 = irrepressible.) 

1823 W. Tayior in Afonthly Bag. LVI. 129 That higher 
class of writers whose popularity [1s] incompressible within 
the scanty limits of one country. 1824 Lxamtiner 370/1 
His incompressible mental independence subjected him to 
the rancorous..calumny of those who knew him not. 
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Iience Incompre‘ssibleness (Bailey, folio, 1730). 

+Incompt, a. Obs. [ad.L. incom( p)t-us un- 
adorned, rough, f. ¢#- (IN- 3) + compius combed, 
dressed, neat, Compt.) Void of neatness ; inelegant. 
Ilence + Inco‘mptness, inelegancc. 

163r Sir J. Doperince Eng. Lawyer 52 What horrid 
and incompt words hath Logicke and Philosophy endured. 
1658 BroMHALt 7 reat, “aes 1. 2 [lis beard incompt and 
squalid, and his hair disorderly hanging down. 1659 
O. Wacker Justruct. Oratory 5: Metaphors; without 
whicb the speech shews incompt and naked. 1669 BoyLe 
Conta. New Exp. u. Pref. (1682) 7 There is no need of any 
farther apology, to excuse the incomptness of the style. 

Incomputable (inkdmpiz-tab'l, inkg mpis- 
tib’l), a. [f. lx- 3+ ComprTaBLe a.) That cannot 
be computed or reckoned; incalculable. 

1606 Ear. Nortuamrton in True 4 Perfect Relat. 
I{hija, Tbese two Lordes are in one Regiment incompu- 
tible, 1630 J. Lane Cont. Syr.'s 7. (Chaucer Soc.) 199 note, 
Thincomputible summes of theire expense. 1655 Ke/ 
Commrw. Gees 19 An incomputable sum of money. 1802 
Parey Nat, Theol. xx. (1819) 314 The variety of the seed- 
vessels is incomputable. 1847 Busunei. Chr. Nurt, viit. 
(1861) 215 At some sfeompieable distance of time. 

+Inconcea‘lable, a. Oés. rare—'. [IN-3.] 
That cannot be concealed. 

1646 Sin T. Browne /’seud. Ep. vir. x. 359 The inconceale- 
able imperfections of our selves. will hourely prompt us our 
corruptions, and lowdly tell us we are the sons of earth. 

Inconceivability (inkgnsivabiliti). [f next: 
see -I1TY.] The quality or condition of being in- 
conceivable ; inconceivablencss, 

1847-8 Il. Mitter First Jnpr. xvii. (1857) 302 Exactly 
the same degree of inconceivability attaches to ‘the years 
of the Eternal’. 1865 Mita /.ram. //anulton iv, (1872) 63 
‘The inconceivability and consequent unknowability of the 
Unconditioned. 1882 Macm. Mag. XLV. 405 Vhe incon- 
ceivability of a popular revolution [in Russia]. 

b. An instance of this; something that is incon- 
ccivable. 

1843 Mite Logic in. v. § 9 (1856) 1. 389 The action of mind 
upon matter..has a cuaren to some thinkers to be itself the 
grand inconceivability. 1863 2. V. Neace Anal. Th. & 
Nat, 219 The three points where Mr. Spencer's theory falls 
foul of inconceivabilities. 1865 Masson Kec, Brit. kilos. 
393 He has had to assume an inexplicability, an inconceiv- 
ability, a paradox, as nevertheless a fact. ; 

Inconceivable inkgnsi-vab'l,, a. (sb.) Also 
$ -ceiveable. [f. Is-3 + ConceivanLe. Cf. F. 
tnconcevable (1617 in I1atz.-Darm.).] 

l. That cannot be conceived or realized in the 
imagination; unthinkable, unimaginable, incredi- 
ble. Often with exaggerative force for ‘ hardly 
credible’, ‘ incalculable’, ‘ extraordinary’, of things 
which transcend common experience. 

a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 147 The inexpressible and 
inconceivable love of Christ. 1646 H. Lawrence Corn. 
Angells 34 With an inconceivable dexterity and quicknes. 
1721 Bettamy 7A. Trinity Introd. 3 There can be but one 
God, and .. his Perfections are both infinite and inconceiv- 
able. 1748 Anson's Voy... ii. 310 There were inconceiv- 
able quantities of coco-nuts, 1822 Imison Se. 4 Arf 1.222 
Light appears to move with a velocity that is truly incon- 
ceivable. 1853 J. H. Newsman /f/tsf, S&. (1876) IL. 1. iv. 
229 One thing is inconceivable,—that the Turks should, as 
an existing nation, accept of inodern civilization. 

2. spec. Asa philosophical term. 

The following distinctions in meaning, though disputed 
by some, are generally recognized: (2) Opposed to the 
fundamental laws of thought, self-contradictory, involving 
a contradiction in terms. (4) Repugnant to recognized 
axioms or established laws of nature. (c) Involving the 
dissolution of ideas which have become inseparably linked 
in the human mind. (d@) Involving a combination of 
facts, which renders a proposition incredible to the ordinary 
mind. (e) Incapable of heing represented by a mental 
image. 

1655 H. More Antid. Ath... iii. ro What is inconceivable 
or contradictious, is nothing at all to us) 1754 SHERLOCK 
Disc. (1759) 1. iii. 136 The Objection represents a Mystery 
as a Thing inconceivahle. .irreconcileable to.. Reason. 1785 
Reip (ntell. Powers u. xiv. (1303) 1. 305 Power without 
substance is inconceiveable. 1829Sir W. Hamitton Discuss., 
Philos. Unconditioned (1852) 12 ‘The Unconditioned is in. 
cognisable and inconceivable. 1865 Mitt £.xam. Hamilton 
vi. (1872) 86 The first meaning of Inconceivable is, that of 
whbicb the mind cannot form to itself any representation .. 
the first and most proper meaning. /éid. go ‘Vhis extends 
the term inconcetvable to every combination of facts which 
. appears incredible. It was in this sense that the Antipodes 
were inconceivable. /é7cd. 93 He [Hamilton] gives to the 
term a third sense. ‘We conceive a thing only as we think 
it within or under sometbing else’ .. The inconceivable in 
this third sense, is simply the inexplicahle. 1872 H. SPENCER 
Princ. Psychol. (ed, 2) 11. vu. xi, § 427 Let me here define 
what I mean by inconceivable, as distinguished from in- 
credible or unbelievable. An inconceivable proposition is 
one of which tbe terins cannot by any effort be brought 
before consciousness in that relation which the proposition 
asserts between them. 1875 Jowett P/ato (ed. 2) 1V. 271 
Even these inconceivable qualities of space. .may be made 
the subject of reasoning. 

B. as 5d. A thing or quality that cannot be con- 
ceived. 

1706 Watts Hore Iyr.¥. 56 Nothing's found in thee But 
boundless inconceivables, And vast eternity! 1836-7 Sir 
W. Hamitton Wetaph. xxxviii. (1859) 11. 373 They con- 
found together these exclusive inconceivables into a single 
notion. 1865 Mitt £.ram. Hamilton 63 Inconceivables 
are incessantly becoming Conceivables as our experience 
becomes enlarged. 


Inconceivableness (inkgnsi-vab’Inés). [f. 


| prec. +-NESS.] The quality of being inconceivable. | 


INCONCINNOUS. 


166: Gianvitn Van. Dogm. vi. 57 Wee need go no 
furtber for an evidence of its inconceivableness. 1 
Locke Jum. Und. ww. iii. § 6 Men..who because of the in- 
conceivableness of something they find in one, tbrow them. 
selves violently into the contrary hypothesis. «1740 
Apernetuy in Reid's Intell. Powers 1. ili. (1803) I. 63 
The measure of impossibility to us is inconceivableness, that 
of which we can have no idea, but that reflecting upon it, 
it appears to be nothing. 1872 If. Srexcer /’rinc. Psychol, 
(ed. 2) 11. § 426 The inconceivableness of its negation 1s that 
which shows a cognition to possess the highest rank. 

Inconceivably (inkgnsivabli), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -LY*.) In an inconceivable manner or 
degree. Often exaggerative for ‘extraordinarily’, 
‘extremely’, ‘ very highly’. 

1651 Baxter Jaf. Bapt. 55 The Church of Christ is notin 
a worse condition now .. hut inconceivahly Letter. 1711 
STEELE Sect. No. 167 P 3 The ill Consequence of these 
Keveries 1s inconceiveably great. 1748 Jounson Vision 
Theodore ® 6 Amazed to find it without foundation, and 
placed inconceivably in emptiness and darkness. 1750 — 
Rambler No. 41 P13 Though its actual existence be incon- 
ceivably short. 1866 J. Martineau £ss. 1. 19 The book is 
inconceivably absurd. 

+Inconce:ptible, ¢. Ols. rare. [1n-3.] = 
INCONCEIVABLE. 

1677 Hate /’rim. Orig. Man. 86 It is inconceptible how 
any sucb man that hath stood the shock of an eternal dura- 
tion. should after be corrupted or altered. /éid. 289 As it 
is utterly impossible that mankind should be without a 
beginning, so it is utterly inconceptible that he should have 
any other original but this. 

t+Inconce'ption. (és. rare. [1x- 3.] Want 
of conception or understanding. 

176: Br. Mitpestev in Richardson's Corr, (1804) V. 153 
As to the ladies, they may be allowed to understand no 
harm in what they read: but our sex, | doubt, have no 
pretensions to such a plea of inconception. 

+Inconce‘rned, 2. Ots. rare-°.  [Ix- 3.] 
Unconcerned. Hiencc + Inconce'rnedly adv.; 
+ Inconce rnedness. 

1688 Ess. Magistracy in Jiarl. Misc. 1. 7 The parting 
with it tamely would argue the greatest stupidity and in- 
concernedness. 1695 J. Sace Article Wks. 1844 1. 239 
They inconcernedly guitted their pretensions. 

+Inconce‘rning, 2. 065. rare. [f. IN-3 + 
CONCERNING ff/. a.] That docs not concern one, 
that does not matter; unimportant. 

1642 Fuiter Holy & Prof. St. un. ix. 86 He is carefull not 
to entitle violence in indifferent and inconcerning matters 
to be zeal. 1650 Baxter Satuls’ KR. 1. viii. (1662) 136 This 
Conviction is not met by meer Argumentation, as a man is 
convinced of some inconcerning Consequence by dispute. 

+Inconce'rnment. Os. rare—'. [f. In-3 
+ CONCERNMENT.] The fact of not being con- 
ccrned or affected. 

1691 True Nonconf/. Pref., To contradict his asserting of 
Religious inconcernment in these matters. 

+ Inconci‘liable, 2. Obs. rave. Also-cilable, 
-cileable. [f. In-3+ConciLiabiK a. Cf. F. rn- 
concliable (17352 in Dict. Trévoux,.] Incapable 
of being conciliated or reconciled ; irreconcilable. 

1643 Mitton Divorce 1. xiv, To kindle one another, not 
with the fire of love, hut with a hatred inconcileable. 1661 
R. L'Estrance State Divinity 38 Their Principles are In- 
conciliable, save by the stronger malice they bear to the 
Government tben to each other. 1694 — Fadles xlv. (1714) 
s9 An Alliance among those that Nature her self has divided 
hy an Inconcilable disagreement. 

+ Inconci‘nn, -e, @. Obs. rare. [f. In-3 + Con- 
cINNE. Cf. L. dnconctnnus awkward, unpolished.] 
Not adjusted or adapted ; incongruous. 

1660 H. More A/yst. Godl. v. xvi. 183 To omit what is 
very inconcinne. 1678 Cupwortn /mfel/. Syst. 1. i, § 16. 16 
Asclepiades..supposed all the corporeal world to be made. . 
of Dissimilar and inconcinn Moleculz, i.e. Atoms of different 
Magnitude and Figures. 

+Inconci‘nnate, 2. Obs. rare. Also 6ervon. 
-ite. [f. In-3 + ConcinnaTE pf/. a.) a. Awk- 
ward, clumsy. b. Not adapted ; unsuitable. 

1533 Catu. Parr tr. Evasm. Com. Crede 79h, The very 
inconcinnite and unhandsome ioyninge or hangynge togeder 
of the speche and oration. 1657 Tomtixnson Aenou's Disp. 
495 Latter Writers .. have rejected some [medicaments] as 
inconcinnate. ; 

Hence + Inconci‘nnately adv., inelegantly. 

1623 Cockeram n, Ilfauour’dly done, /nconcinnately, in- 
artefictally. 

Inconci‘nnity. Os. or arch. [ad. L. incon- 
cinnitas inelegance, impropriety, f. zuconcinn-us : 
see INcoNCINN and -ITY.) Want of concinnity, 
congruousness, or proportion; inelegance, awk- 
wardness ; impropriety, unsuitableness. : 

1616 Buttokar, /aconcinnitie, vnaptnes: ill agreeing, 
disproportion. 1630 PryxneE Anti-Armin. 160 This Text 
in respect of the inconcinnity of this phrase, and its incon- 
gruity to tbe Elect. .cannot be aptly accommodated tothem. 
ax6ss5 Vixes Lord's Supp. (1677) 396 He hath corrected all 
inconcinnity by the glass, and composed his dress. 1664 
H. More Afyst. Jig. 357 So are there also several Incon- 
cinnities in it, and even Historical Defects. 1857 TRENCH 
Defic. Eng. Dict. 18 As .. other little-used words are intro- 
duced, there is at least an inconcinnity In omitting these. 
1861 — Ep. Seven Ch. (ed. 2) 15 There is a certain apparent 
inconcinnity in the abstract BagtAciay joined with the con- 
crete lepets. , 2 

+Inconci‘nnons, 2. Obs. [f. L. tnconcinn-us 
inelegant, absurd +-ous: cf. Concinyovs.] 


1. Incongruous. 
1662 Life & Death Sir H. Vane 50 How grossly incon. 


INCONCLUDENCY. 


cinnuous must it now appear to the common reason of all 
mankind tbat such as take upon them to be magistrates .. 
should give the rule to all other’s consciences. i 

2. A/ws. Inharmonious, contrary to the principles 


of harmony. 

Inconcinrous discord (or interval): a discord or dissonant 
interval which cannot be used in harmony. 

1727-41 CHamBers Cycl, s.v. Concinnous, Discords are 
distinguished into conctnnous and inconcinnous intervals. 
1760 Sires in Pail. Trans. L1. 716 Without one or otber 
of which circumstances, the composition was held incon- 
cinnous. 1811 Rees Cyc/. s.v., Inconcinnous intervals .. 
are such as are acomma flatter or sharper than perfect. 

+Inconclu'dency. 0¢s. rave—'. [f. next: 
see -ENCY.] The quality of being inconclusive ; 
an instance of this, an inconclusive argument. 

1654 HamMonn Answ. Animadu, /gnat. i. § 1. 31 That 
learned Grammarian did never more passionately SovAcvewv 
vmoGeve, then in this heap of inconcludencies. 

+ Inconclu-dent, ¢z. Ods. [f. Iv-3 + Con- 
CLUDENT.] =next. 
_ 1671 True Nonconf 20 Your insinuation is General and 
inconcludent. ee Barrow Pope's Suprem, (1687) 235 
The Instances alledged..are inconcludent and invalid. 
1726 AYLIFFE Parergon 447 An inconcludent Proof is so far 
from being good Evidence, tbat it renders tbe Matter still 
more doubtful and uncertain. 

t+tInconclu ding, ¢. Obs. [f. Ix-3 + Con- 
CLUDING pf/. a.] That furnishes no ground fora 
conelusion ; inconclusive. 

a 1644 CHILLINGWoRTH Serm. Ps. xiv. 1 § 3 Which in- 
ference of his were weak and inconcluding. 1659 PEARSON 
Creed (1839) 72 [They] made use of very frivolous and 
inconcluding arguments. a@1677 Barrow Disc. Unity 
Church in Pope's Suprem. (1687) 316 The reasons alledged 
. -are insufficient and inconcluding. 

t+Inconclusible, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. In-3+ 
ConcLusIBLE.] Not capable of being concluded ; 
endless. 

1660 S. FisHer Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 439 That 
inconclusible Controversie, and Endless Entercourse, which 
I see J. O. and others are there engaged in. 

Inconclusion (inkgnklzzon).  [f. In-3 + 
Conciusion. Cf. It. zzconclustone ‘an yneertain- 
tie’ (Florio, 1598).) The condition of reaching 
no conclusion; an inconclusive result, an unwar- 


rauted conclusion. 

1847 Fr. A. Kemsre Rec. Later Life (1882) III. 289, 
I float comfortably enough over infinite ahysses of incon- 
clusion. 1886 Turrer My Life as ciuthor 380 It seems to 
me quite an inconclusion to give to the spirits of the dead 
..the seemingly miraculous powers exhibited. 

Inconclusive \inkgnklzsiv), a. [Ix-3.] 

1. Not conclusive in argument or evidence; that 
docs not bring to an end (a doubt, dispute, or in- 
quiry) ; not decisive or convincing. 

1690 [implied in INconcLusiveNess]. 1707 A. CoLLins 
Reply Clarke's Def. \R.\, The author of the objection to that 
argument still thinks it inconclusive, and proposes to show 
its inconclusiveness in the following papers, 1838 I. THom- 
son Chem, Org. Bodies 969 The experiments of Duhamel 
and Tillet are equally inconclusive. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. 
x1, vi. (1864) VI. 108 Long and inconclusive debates took 
place on the legality of a Papal abdication, 1879 Frovpe 
Czsar xi. 120 When evidence is inconclusive, probability 
becomes argument. : 

b. Given to inconclasion ; undecided. 

1836 Sir H. Tayitor Statesman xxi, 142 He whose mind 
is not seasonably inconclusive, and cannot hear with a 
reasonable term of suspense, will either get wrong, or get 
right more tardily by means of after-thought and correc- 
tion. 

2. No conclusive in action; reaching no final 
result or producing no conclusive effect. 

1841 Evruinstone fist. Jnd. 1. 563 Even his Indian 
operations .. are so far from displaying any signs of system 
or combination, that their desultory and inconclusive nature 
would lead us to deny him a comprehensive intellect. 

Inconclu'sively, cdv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In 
an inconclusive manner. 

1755 in JoHNSON. 1863 Mrs. C. Crarxe Shaks. Char. 
iii. 68 He reasons clearly and consistently, it may be in- 
conclusively. i 

Inconclu:siveness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 

The qnality of being inconclusive. 
_ 1690 Locke Hum, Und. ww. xvii. § 4 The weakness and 
inconclusiveness of a long artificial and plausible dis- 
course. 1754 Epwarps Freed. !V7i77 Concl. (ed. 4) 401 The 
inconclusiveness of the arguments he offers. 1856 Froupe 
Hist. Eng. 1.324 The beauty of the form was insufficient to 
disguise the inconclusiveness of the reasoning. 

Inconclu‘sivism. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -18M.] 
A theory or doctrine that conclusive evidence on 
metaphysical or religious questions is unattainable. 

a 1866 J. Grote Exam. Util, Philos. Introd, (1870) 9, I have 
no wish to originate any school of my own, and yet have 
strongly denounced .. the writing merely to profess incon- 
clusivism and scepticism. 

+Inconco‘ct, 2. 0és. 
=next. 

1596 Barroucu Afeth. Physick vi. ix. (1639) 366 If the 
same unctuosity doth more abound in the yonger wood, it 
is more inconcoct and excrementous, 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 838 While the Body to bee Conuerted and Altered, is too 
strong for the Efficient .. it is (all that while) Crude and In- 
concoct ; And the Processe is to be called Crudity and Incon- 
coction. 

t+Inconco:cted, «. Ods. [{y-3.] Not con- 
cocted ; not fully digested or matured; raw, crude ; 
not softened by ripening ; unconcocted. 


[f. In- 3 + Concocrt a.] 
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1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xiii. 60 By reason of his soliditie 
and hardness inconcocted. 1620 VENNER Via Kecta vi. 
190 They remaining crude and inconcocted in the body.. 
doe at length settle and produce morbificall affects. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef. v1. xii. 338 Divers plants con- 
taine..an austere and inconcocted roughnesse, as Sloes, 
Medlers and Quinces. 1677 Hate Prim, Orig. Alan. 1.1. 
23 Better..than when I was a Child, and had my organical 
Parts less digested and inconcocted. 

+Inconco‘ction. Oés. [f. Ix- 3 + Concoc- 
TION.] The fact or condition of being uncon- 
cocted or undigested. 

1626 H. Mason Eficure’s Fast v. 42 Let Fasts be moder- 
ate; lest..they weaken the stomacke and requiring greater 
refection afterward, they break out into crudity and incon- 
coction. 1626 [see Inconcoct]. 1656 Stancey /7¢st. Philos. 
v. (1701) 255/1 The end of Concoction .. is mutation of the 
Essence, as when food is converted into flesh and blood .. 
Inconcoction is an Imperfection in the opposite passive 
qualities, proceeding from defect of heat. 

Inconcre'te, z. Now rure. [ad. late L. zncon- 
crét-us (¢ 320), f. 20- (IN- 3) + concrél-ts CONCRETE. ] 
Not concrete; abstract ; immaterial. 

a@ 1626 Be. Anprewes Serr. (1841) I. 88 There is not ..a 
more pure, simple, inconcrete procreation than that whereby 
the mind conceiveth the word within it. 1659 STANLEY 
Hist. Philos. xm. (1701) 558/2 The Divine Nature, which is 
inconcrete, and, by reason of its Tenuity, cannot be touched 
nor struck, 1876 Ruskin Fors Clav. Ixvi. 180 Tell me one 
or two of the inconcrete results of separate evolution. 

+Inconcu:leate, v. 05. rare. [f. In- 24 
ConcuLeatTE v.] ¢rans. To inculcate persistently. 

1610 Doxne Pseudo-Martyr Advt. to Rdr., An ordinary 
Instrument of his..had oppugned his Lordships Booke, 
and iterated and inconculcated those his oppositions. 

+Inconcu‘rrent, 2. Ods. rarve—'. [IN-3.] 
Not concurrent ; =next. 

1651 Hosses Leviath. 11. xxv. 136 Retarded also by the 
inconcurrent judgements, and endeavours of them that 
drive it. 2 

+Inconcu‘rring, 2. Obs. rare—', [1x-3.] 
Not concurring; not acting in combination to- 
wards some end. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.1.iv.16 Deriving effects 
not only from inconcurring causes, but things devoid of all 
efficiencie whatever. ; 

+Inconcu'ss, 2. Obs. [ad. L. tnconcissus 
unshaken, f. g2- (In-3) + concussus, pa. pple. of 
concutére to dash together, shake violently.] =next. 

1542 Becon Path. Prayer in Early Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
144 Prayer is .. the inconcusse, unshaken, and puissant 
custody or watch of the faithful. 1646 Buck Aich. ///, 60 
An inconcusse and great resolution. 

+Inconcu'ssed, «. Ods. [fas prec. +-ED1.] 
Unshaken, firm, stable. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 71 Trewely the fame of Para- 
dise hathe stonde as inconcussede by vj. ml. yeres and more. 
¢1450 tr. De Jonttatione mw. xxxviii. 108 For so he inay 
abide oon & pe same inconcussyd. 1623 Cockrram, /n- 
concussed, stable, not to be shaken. 

+Inconcu'ssible, 2. Ots. Also -able. [a. 
obs. I°. zvconcusstble, f. tn- (IN- 3) + *concusstble, 
f. L. concuss-, ppl. stem of concutdre to shake 
violently: sce -IBLE.] That cannot be shaken ; 
firmly fixed, stable. 

1s89 PutTtennam Eng, Poesie u. xili.}. (Arb.) 113 As the 
roundell or Spheare is appropriat to the heauens .. the 
Triangle to the ayre, and the Lozange to the water; so is 
the square for his inconcussable steadinesse likened to the 
earth. 1609 Bert 7heoph. & Remig. 46 A pillar that is 
sublime, straight, inconcussible. 1715 M. Davies A then. 
Brit, 1. Pref. 32 To this inconcussable Maxim in our Legal 
Israel, the Sophistical Jesuit..could say nothing at all. 

Incondensable (inkgnde'nsab'l), 2. Also 
-ible. [f. In- 3 + ConDENSABLE a., which see in 
reference to the prevalent erroneous spelling -zb/e.] 
That cannot be condensed ; incapable of being 
made more dense or compact; sfec. incapable of 
being reduced to the liquid or solid condition. 

1736 Elaboratory laid open 108 The tin pipe, for carrying 
off the incondensible fumes. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chern. 
Philos, 85 Steam at 500 degrees of Fahrenheit would be 
equally incondensible with air at a range of temperature 
such as we can command below our common temperatures. 
1828 WessteR, /ucondensable. 1864 H. Spencer Biol. 1. 5 
Carbonic oxide. .is an incondensible gas. 

Hence Incondensabi‘lity (ervrov. -ibility), the 
quality of being incondensable. 

1828 WessterR, /ncondensadility. 

+Incondi‘gn, 2. Obs. [f. In-3 + Conpien.] 
Unworthy, undeserving, undeserved. 

¢1450 Lypc. & Burcu Secrees 1532 This lady lyst nat to 
parte the tresourys Of hir substaunce to my Childhood in- 
condigne. | ; ; ; 

Incondite (inkp'ndit), @ [ad. L. zzcondit-us 
disordered, uncouth, f. zv- (IN- 3) + condiius, pa. 
Pyle. of condére to put together.] 

. Consisting of parts which are ill arranged ; 
ill constructed, ill composed: said esp. of literary 
and artistic compositions. 

1634 Jackson Creed vu. x. § 2 Such incondite figures, or 
confused fancies as are thereon painted. 1708 J, Pxities 
Cyder 1, (1807) 92 Now sportive youth Carol incondite 
rhythms with suiting notes. 1794 Girrorp Baviad (1811) 48 
O deign, To cast a glance on this incondite strain. 1832 
Austin Furispr. (1879) II. xxxv.619 An incondite collection 
or heap of single and insulated rules. 1871 CARLYLE in 
Mrs, C.'s Lett. 1.75 Plenty of incondite stuff accordingly 
there was [in the lecture]. 


INCONFORMABLE. 


2. Unformed, crude; without delicacy of finish ; 
rude, unpolished, unrefined. 

1539 TAverRNER Gard. Wysed. 1. (1545) 2 a, I muste desyre 
you .. to pardon myne incondite and grosse phrase. 1657 
Trapp Comm. Ps. cxvi. 1 An inarticulate incondite voice. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 434 Something far 
more rude and incondite must have preceded and paved the 
way for it [the alphabet}. 1871 Kincstev At Las? Il. xv. 
262 The Negresses. .forgot themselves, kicked up their legs, 
shouted to the bystanders, and were altogether incondite. 

3. Rendering L. zvcondiza qualifying vox ‘ utter- 
ance’, and applied to interjections representing 


mere natural utterances. 

(1549 Litty Brev. /nst. Grammaticae Cognosc., Interjectio 
est pars orationis quae sub incondita voce subito perrum- 
pentem animi affectum demonstrat .. An interiection is 
a parte of speche whyche betokeneth a sodayne passion of 
the miynde under an unperfect voyce.] 1845 StopparT in 
Encycl. Metrop. (1847) 1. 186/1 These variations then 
depend not on the articulation, but on the intonation ; that 
is .. on the elevation or depression of voice in pronouncing 
it: but this is not peculiar to the interjection of?! or to 
the ‘ incondite’ interjections generally ; for the same may 
be observed of any nouns or verbs used interjectionally. 

Hence Inco’nditely adv., in a crude or undi- 


gested condition; in an ill-constracted form, 

1822-34 Good's Study Med.\ed. 4) 1. 141 Its [the stomach’s] 
fluids are poured forth too sparingly or too inconditely. 
1880 F. Hatt Doctor Indoctus 35 The rule here inconditely 
laid down admits, as worded, of a tedious variety of inter- 
pretations. we 

tIncondi‘tional, ¢. Ods. rare—'.  [f. IN-3 
+ CONDITIONAL.] Whthout qualifying or limiting 
conditions ; unconditional. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ef. i.iv.15 When from that 
which is but true in a qualified sense an inconditionall and 
absolute verity is inferred. ; ; 

Hence + Inconditiona‘lity, the quality of being 
unconditional. 

1695 Lorimer Goodwin's Disc. vii. 133 To answer the 
aforesaid Sophism taken from the Inconditionality and In- 
dependency of God's Will. ; 

Inconditionate (inkgndi‘fanct), a. (sé) [f. 
In- 3+ ConpiTIoNaTE: cf. mod... zzcondizionné.] 
Not subject to or limited by conditions; uncon- 
ditioned. 

1654 J. P. Tyrants § Protectors 28 The power of Govern- 
ment .. is fiduciary, and not inconditionate. 1698 Norris 
Pract. Disc. 1V. 148 The First of these is wholely Absolute 
and Inconditionate (there being nothing required of us to 
make sin pardonable tous), f ; 

B. sh. Philos. An entity which is uncondi- 
tioned ; a form under which the Unconditioned is 
conceived. 

18zg Sir W. Hamitton Discuss., Philos. Unconditioned 
(1853) 15 The Conditioned is the mean between two ex- 
tremes,—two inconditionates. 1882 Veitcn Life Hamilton 
230 The Unconditioned and the species, or Inconditionates 
which it contains—viz., Absolute and Infinite. . 

Ilence Incondi‘tionateness, the quality of 
being unconditioned. 

1693 Bevertey True St. Gosp. Truth (title-p.), The In- 
conditionateness of the Gospel Salvation. 

Inconducive (inkgndizsiv), a. rare. [IN-3.] 
Not conducive, not tending towards an end or 
result; unconducive. 

1848 Zait's Mag. XV. 354 Habits are formed inconducive 
to good government. 1867 C. J. Smith Syn. & Antonyms 
s. v. Applicadle, Inconducive, Inapplicable. 

Inconey: see Incony. 


Inco'nfidence. rave. 
fidence, distrust. 

1626 W. Sctater £xf. 2 Thess. (1629) 165 There may be 
obserued in many. .inconfidence of at least, Timely Reuoca- 
tion. 3811 Henry & /sabella 1. 215 She looked with incon- 
fidence on every one. 

+Inco'nfident, 2. Ods. rare. [In-3.] 

1. Not confident, not trusting, distrustful. 

1667 Waternouse /*tre Lond. 132 \WWhose project it is to 
keep us jealous and inconfident each of other. 

2. Unfaithful, untrue toatrust. (Cf. ConFIDENT 6.) 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commw. (1878) 95 He is incon- 
fident to whom inony is deliuered vpon trust to paie to an 
other, and doth either keep it back all, or deliuer but halfe. 

+Inconfi‘nable, 2. Os. rare. [1N-3.] That 
cannot be confined ; unconfinable. 

1606 Dekker News fr. Hell Cij, The raptures of that 
fierie and inconfinable Italian spirit. a@ 1641 Be. Mountacu 
Acts & Mon, (1642) 494 Christ..had..transcendent, incon- 
finable power and authority. 

+Inconfi'rmed, «. Ods. rare. [In-3.] Not 
confirmed ; not become firm or strong. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pscud. Ep. iv. xii. 216 In the first 
septenarie doe most die.. the infirmities that attend it are 
so any, and tbe body that receives them so inconfirmed. 

tInconfo'rm, a. Ods. [f. In-3 + Conrorm 
a.) Not conformed @o. 

16s9 GauDEN Tears Ch, Eng. ut. xi. 291 A way most 
charitable .. and no way inconform to the will of God in 
his Word. 1663 CHarLETON Chor. Gigant, 26 Inconform to 
the Rule of the Close order. 

Inconformable (inkgnfj-imab'!), 2. [In- 3.] 
Not conformable; unconformable. oS 

1. Not according in form, pattern, position, or 
character (Zo). ; 

1612 Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 81 R. Define an incon- 
formable inuention, A. An inuention .. whose Protoplast 
..cannot be conformed to any former inuention in use. 
1665 J. Wess Stone- Heng (1725) 169 In Position not much 


[In- 3.] Want of con- 


INCONFORMIST. 


inconformable to that in our Antiquity. 1670 Famous Con- 
clave wherein Clement VIII was elected 24 There was 
nothing more detestable in a man, nor inconformable to 
a Christian, than in ratitude. 1670 G. H. //ist, Cardinals 
1. 1. 34 To evince the antiquity of their Rights, whicb are 
in many things inconformable with the Roman. 1864 Bow EN 
Logic xii. 413 So strong is our assurance of the universality 
of the principle. .that, when an anomalous or inconformable 
instance actually arises, we seek at once for the means of 
eliminating it, or explaining it away. 

2. Of persons: Not disposed or wont to conform ; 
of incompliant disposition or practice: esp., in 
Eng. /1isl., Not conforming to the usages of the 
established Church. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 11. 192 This calumniation con- 
cerning some inconformable suffered for a time, a 1662 
Hevun Laud (1668) 201 Two of the Lecturers in that 
Diocess..they found obstinately inconformable to the Kings 
Directions. 186: W. S. Perry //ist. Ch. cing. 1. xvi. 592 
There are scareely any inconformable or trouhlesome minis- 
ters noted in this report. 

+Inconformist. 04s. [f. Ix-3 + Conror- 
mist.) Onc who does not conform in matters 
religious or ecclesiastical; = NoNcONFORMIST. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerent. 1.196 The Inconformists are by 
him tossed (as it were) in a blancket. 1634 Canne Vecess. 
Scpar. (1849) 198, I will here lay down some few syllogisms, 
entirely made up between the Inconformists and Con- 
formists. 1658 MaNnrox Exp. Jude vers. 22-3 The late 
bishops’ courts were chiefly bent against the godly; a 
drunkard and an adulterer found more favour than a goodly 
inconformist. 

Inconformity (inkpnfp-smiti). [f. Ix-3 + 
ConrorMity.] Want of conformity. 

1, Want of correspondence in form or manner ; 
want of agreement in character; dissimilarity ; 
want of conformity /o (+f z2/o) or wz/k a pattern. 

1625 Bacon £ss., /unovations (Arb.) 527 New Things 
peece not so well; But though they helpe by their vtility, 
yet they trouble by their Inconformity. 1661 R. L'Estrance 
Interest Mistaken 65 We find an Inconformity of Practise 
to Profession. 1665 J. Wese Stone-Heng (1725) 205 The 
Dissimilitude or Inconformity betwixt Stone-[leng and the 
Monuments in ., Denmark. r711 Strvre Parker an. 1573 
(R.), Neither did he, | believe, ever endeavour for it, 
knowing his own inconformity. 1890 J, Martingau Seat 
Author, Retig. v.i. 593 The chief difference .. lies in the 
conformity or inconformity of the seeming fact with ex- 
pectations. ne 

2, Kefusal or omission to conform /o some rulc, 
standard, or fashion; want of conformity wilh a 
guide or pattern. 

1594 Hooker £cc/. Pol. tv. iv. § 1 [abridging Cartwright, 
who, however, has not the word] Utter inconfonnity therefore 
with the church of Rome in these things, is the best and 
surest policie which the Church can vse. 31597 — £. P. v. 
Ixxxi. § 11 It being better that the Church should want 
altogether the benefit of such mens labours, than indure 
the mischiefe of their inconformitie to good Lawes. 1651 
Hospes Leviath. 1. xv. 74 Conformity or Inconformity of 
Manners to Reason. 1681 Manton Serm. Ps. cxix. 80 Wks. 
1872 VII. 346 God..taketh notice of our conformity and 
inconformity to his will. 

3. spec. Want of conformity in worship; reftsal 
to conform to the religious worship or ecclesiastical 
polity established or publicly recognized ; =Nos- 
CONFORMITY. 

1633 Laup fs. (1853) V. 320 His lordship certifies that he 
hath suspended a lecturer for his inconformity. 1644 Br. 
Sr. AsarH Let. to Laud in Hist. Nonconf. Wates (1861) 10 
They were not any where troubled with Inconformity. 
1667 J. Cornet Disc. Relig. Eng. 23 As for the Ministers 
of this Perswasion, some have called them Fools for their 
Iuconformity. 1824 Soutuey Bh. of CA. (1841) 447 Incon- 
formity had become well nigh general. 1861 W.S. Perry 
Hist. Ch. Eng, 1, xiv. 510 We might almost imagine that .. 
there was scarce any disaffection, inconformity, or difference 
of opinion prevalent. 

b. An instance of this; a practice not in con- 
formity with the recognized form of religion. 

a 1662 Heyun Land 1. (1668) 124 All Calvinians are not 
to be counted as Puritans also; whose practices many of 
them abhor, and whose inconformities they detest. 

Inconfused (inkgnfizzd), a. [f. In- 3 + Con- 
FUSED; after L. ¢uconfiis-us.] Not confused ; 
free from confusion or mixture of the elements or 
essential parts. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 192 All the curious Diuersitie of 
Articulate Sounds, of the Voice of Man, or Birds, will enter 
ata small Cranny, Inconfused. 1647 Herrick Noble Vuntd., 
10 God (1869) 413 God's undivided, One in Persons Three, 
And Three in Inconfused Unity. 1660 Stantey His. 
Philos. 1X. (1701) 385/2 The Diastematick .. manifests the 
mutation which is in all its parts whicb is inconfused and 
divided and disjoined. 

Hence Inconfu'sedly adv. 

1852 Bre. Fornes Nicene Cr. 203 The union of the two 
natures in Jesus Christ has taken place, neither by disorder... 
nor by confusion .. but by synthesis; or personally,..im- 
mutably, inconfusedly, unalterably, inherently, inseparably, 
in two perfect natures in one person. 

t+tInconfu'sible, «. Obs. rare, [ad. L. in- 
confiisibilis (Vulgate), f. 7z- (IN- 3) + confiistbilss 

ConFusiBLE. So F. inconfusible (15th c. in 
Godef.).] _ Incapable of being confused. 

1565 CALFHILL Answ. Treat. Crosse (Parker Soc.) 140 He 
hath confounded, by confusion most wicked, that uniting 
and knitting together of the two natures, which are incon- 
fusible, and inthemselves distinct. 1652 Benrowrs Theoph. 
Ded. 22 The Immaculate Earth of the Humanity, Insepar- 
able, Inconfusible, Inconvertible. 
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+Inconfu'sion. Obs. rare". [f. In-3 + 
ConFvusion, after L. tnconfiis-us.) Absence of 
conftision ; the condition of being unconfused. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 224 The Cause of the Confusion in 
Sounds and the Inconfusion in Species Visible; is, For that 
the Sight worketh in Right Lines, and maketh seuerall 
Cones. 

+Inconfu'table, 2. Obs. rare—'. [IN-3.] 
Not confutablc; not to be confuted. 

1679 Penn Addr. F'rot.11.84 To which Malice and Slander 
he returned this Inconfutable Answer. 

Hence + Inconfu'tably adv., in a way not to be 
confuted. 

1664 Jer. Tavior Dissuas. Pofpery i. § 1. (1696) 6 Yhe 
writings of the fathers were .. full of proper opinions and 
such variety of sayings, that both sides eternally and incon- 
futably shall bring sayings for themselves respectively. 

Incongealable inkgndz7-lab’l), a. 700s. Also 


incongelable. [f. In-3 + ConGeaLAuLe: cf. F. 
incongelable (Cotgr. 1611).) Incapable of being 
congcaled. 


16z3 CockeraM, /ncongealable, not'to be frozen. 1665 
Bovie Exper, List, Cold iii, Wks. ae Il. 537 This train 
oil..swiniming upon the surface of the water, and being 
incongealable a the cold, protects the subjacent water from 
the freezing violence of the cold. 

Hencc Incongea lableness. 

vy in Baitry vol. [1; also in some mod. Dicts. 

tInconge‘nerous, 2. Oés. [Ix-3.] Not of 
the same kind ; the opposite of CONGENEROUS 1, 

1646 Sir T. Browse Pseuct. Ep, uw. iii. 69 Certaine it is 
that the Loddstone will not attract even steele it selfe that 
is candent, mucb lesse the incongenerous body of glasse 
being fired. , 

Incongenial (inkgndzinial), a. [I1x-3.] Not 
congenial; uncongenial, Ilencc Incongenia lity. 

1797 Haicuton in PAIL Trans. LXXXVIIL. 184 The im- 
pression which these experiments at first made on my mind, 
was..not altogether incongenial to my wish. 1847 .\. 
Bessie Disc. 42 A sphere of usefulness that was by no means 
incongenial to his tastes. 1864 Wesster, /ncougentality. 

t+Incongrue, a. Os. Also 5-6 -gru. fa. 
F, tncongri, -grue (14th c. in Tatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
incongru-us; sce INCONGRUOUS.] = INCONGRUOLS. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. RK. u. ii. (1495) 27 YF the 
nominatyf caas & the verbe discord in person and in 
nombre, thenne the reason is incongrue. 1490 Caxton //ow 
to Die 18 It oughte not to seme to none incongrue ne 
merucellous, ¢ 1560 Phylogamus in Shelton's Wks. (1862) 
I. p. cxxxii, Thou wrytest thynges dyffuse, Incongrue and 
confuse, Obfuscate and obtuse. 1581 Act 23 diz. c. 3 § 2 
No Fine..shall be reversed.. by any Writ of [rror, for false 
or incongrue Latin. : 

Hence + Inco‘ngruly adv. Obs., incongruously. 

1483 Cath. Angl, 74/2 [In}congruly; [Lat.] évcongrue. 

Incongruence (inkpygri,éns), fad. L. r- 
congruentta Vertulltan), f. zucongruent-em Ix- 
CONGRUENT: sce -ENCE.] Want of congrucnec; 
disagreement, incongruity. 

r610 IlEALey St. Aug. Citte of God goo Wherefore there 
shalbe no cause of dislike through incongruence of parts. 
ar6gx Bovie list. Fluidity xix. Wks. 1772 1. 391 Vhe 
humidity of a body ..depends chiefly upon the congruity 
or incongruence of the component particles of the liquor in 
reference to the pores of those particular bodies, that it 
touches, 1845 Slachw. Afag. LVI1. 381 This, not with 
any incongruence or disharmony. 1885 R. Bripces Nero 
1. ii, Foreseeing how The incongruence of time and place, 
the audience Of drunken sots would turn my best to worst. 

Inco‘ngruency. ?Ods. [f. as prec.: sce 
-ENCY.] =prec. 

1604 Cawprey Table Alph., /ucougruencie, want of agree- 
ment. 1684 T. Burset 7%. Earth 1. 166 Vhis is the first 
argument against the reciprocal production of mountains 
and the sea, their incongruency or disproportion. : 

Incongruent (inkgngrjént), a. (ad. L. tx- 
congruent-em, {, in- (IN-3) + congruent-em Con- 
GRUENT.] Not congruent; disagrecing, unsuitable, 
incongrtious. 

1§3t Etvot Gow, 1. xiii, It sball nat be incongruent to our 
mater to shewe what profite may be taken by tbe diligent 
reding of auncient poetes. 1603 Dexxer Grissif (Shaks. 
Soc.) 21, I bought them of a penurious cordwainer, and they 
are the most incongruent tbat e’er I ware, 1655 Fudlke's 
Meteors Observ. 172 Lead is an incongruent and malignant 
Metal to all others, 1772 Sir J. Reynotps Disc. v. (1876) 
365 A harsh jarring of incongruent principles. «1864 
HawtTHorne Amer. Note-Bks. (1879) I. 168 Things most 
incongruent to his hereditary stomacb. 1893 H. Warkrn 
3 Cent. Scot. Lit. 1. i. 8 Vbere is the additional improb- 
ability of incongruent circumstances. 

Inco‘ngruently, adv. [f. prec.+-Lx?.] In 
an incongruent manner ; incongruously, : 

1568 C. Watson Potys. 19a, Oftentimes of this fashion 
erreth Philinus incongruently and without reson. 1632 
Massincer & Fietp Fatal Dowryw.i, What fouler object 
in the world, than to see a young, fair, handsome beauty 
unhandsomely dighted, and incongruently a¢coutred _ 

Incongruity (inkgnjgr#iti). [ad. med.L. 22- 
congruttas, f. in- (IN- 3) + congrutlds CONGRUITY : 
cf. F. zxcongruité (1529 in Hatz.-Darm.) perh. the 
immediate source.] The quality, condition, or fact 
of being incongruous; an instance of this. 

1, Disagreement in character or qualities; want 
of accordance or harmony; discrepancy, inconsist- 
ency. (Now often with some colour of sense 2.) 

1612 Lp. Rochester in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 229 
That incongruity betwixt your Highnes age and hirs is one 
inconvenience which neither syde can help, 1664 Power 


INCONGRUOUS. 


Exp. Philos, 1. 149 We have tried Oyl and Water, and no 
Motion at all was perceived, for the same reason of incon- 
gruity, 1672 Marvett Aceh. Transp. 1, 269 Never was 
there such Incongruity and Nonconformity in their furni- 
ture, 1704 F. Furrer Wed. Gymn. (1711) 251, I have 
often .. admir'd the Incongruity of the Circumstances of 
Humane Life. 1807 Rees Cycl. s.v. Congruity, Incon- 
gruity denotes an unfitness of their surfaces for joining 
together. ‘Thus quicksilver will unite with gold .. hut will 
roll off from wood. 1850 Kincsiey Aft. Locke xxvii, The 
quaint incongruity of the priestly and the lay elements in 
his speech. 

b. (with #7) An instance or point of disagree- 
ment; a discrepancy, an inconsistency. 

@ 1610 Hearey Epictetus’ Man. Ep. Ded., In extenuation 
of so many incongruities. a@1720 Surrrietp (1k. Buckhm.) 
is, (1753) 11. 112 We ought to believe it well and wisely 
done, whatever incongruities may appear in it. 1830 
Herscnee Stud. Nat. Phil. 43 Vhere we find no contra- 
dictions, no incongruities, but all is harmony. 1868 Bain 
Ment, & Mor, Sc. xiii. (ed. 2) 315 The most commonl 
assigned cause of the Ludicrous is Incongruity; but all 
incongruities are not ludicrous. 

2. Want of accordance with what is reasonable 
or fitting; unsuitablencss, inappropriateness, ab- 
surdity. 

1597 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. xx. § 9 As if they who abolish 
legends could not without incongruitie reteine.. Homilies. 
1660 H. Morr Mys/. God/. \1. ii, 218 ‘To shew there is no 
incongruity nor inconvenience in it. 1696 Puitiies (ed. 5), 
/ncongrutty, .. Figuratively said of Faults committed 
against Civility, against Decency, and the received Customs 
of the World. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 92 px Without 
incongruity..we cannot speak of rapmettical beauty: 1875 
Jow1.1t Plato (ed. 2) IV. 130 Ie felt no incongruity in the 
veteran .. correcting the youthful Socrates, 1877 Vack 
Green Past. xxiv, She thought it arose from a sarcastic 
appreciation of the incongruity of his presence there. 

b. (with #7.) An instance of such disagrecment ; 
an inappropriate matter; an absurdity. 

@1626 Br. Axprewres Ser. (1856) 1. 333 How great, 
gross, and fuul an incongruity it is to pour out ourselves 
into sin ., when we go lorth to correct sin. 1663 (;FRUIFR 
Counsel y The incongruitics committed by many under- 
takers of Buildings. 1748 Smotietr Rod. Rand. xiv, Vhe 
only [expedient I know. .is to lay hold of some incongruity 
he has uttered. 1882 A, MacraRLANrk Consanguin. 16 
There was an incongruity in using the two phrases as 
equivalent. 

3. Want of harmony of parts or elements; want 
of self-consistency; incoherence. Also ‘with 7/.) 
something incoherent or not self-consistent. 

a153z Kemedie of Love 2 This werke whoso shal sce or 
rede Of any incongruitie doe me not impeche. a 1653 
Govuce Comm. //eb. i. 10 In this there is no great incon- 
gruity. 1729 Butier Servint. Self-deceit Wks. 1874 H. 122 
Hence arises that amazing incongruity, and seeming incon- 
sistency of character. 1823 Scotr everil xxxii, Had 

ulian been inclined for mirth,. he inust have smiled at the 
Incongruity of the clerk’s apparel. 1876 Moziry Univ. 
Serm. viii. 179 The whole story is one grand incongruity ; 
a splendid illusion. 

+4. Gram, Violation of the rules of concord; 
grammatical incorrcctness ; solecism. Odés. 

1573-80 Baret Aft. 197 Incongruitie, solacismus. 1589 
Puttensam £ng. Poeste mi, xxi. (Arb.) 256 Some maner of 
speaches. .are ever vndecent, namely barbarousnesse, incon- 
gruitie, ill disposition, /é%d. xxii. 258 Your next intollerable 
vice is solecismus or incongruitie..that is by misusing the 
Grammaticall rules to be obserued in cases, genders, tenses, 
and such like. 1612 Brinstev Lot. Lit. xv. (1627) 199, IT have 
found my schollers to misse most in these. .. Incongruity in 


their concords. \ 
Incongruons (inkg'ngrejas,, a. [f. L. zncon- 


gru-us (f. in-, In-3 + congru-us ; sec CONGRUOUS) 

+ -0US.) Not congruous; the opposite of con- 
gruous. 

1. Disagrecing in character or qualities; not cor- 
responding ; out of keeping ; disaccordant, incon- 
sistent, inharmonious, unsuitcd. Const. w/h, fo. 

(Often with mixture of sense 2, stress being laid upon 
the inappropriateness or absurdity resulting from the want 
of correspondence.) 

1611 Cotcr., /ucongrue, incongruous, vnagreeing. 1645 
Mitton Jetrach. Wks. (1847) 184/2 All tbe ecclesiastical 
glue the liturgy or laymen can compound, is not able to 
soder up two such incongruous natures into the one flesh cf 
a true beseeming inarriage. 1666 Boyir Orig. formes & 
Qual, (1667) 5 If its Shape were incongruous to that of the 
cavity of the Lock, it would be unfit to be used as a Key, 
1695 Humrrey AMediocria 53 This is a Scheme 1 look on as 
incongruous with free reason. 1717 Buttock Mom. a 
Riddle t. i. 8 O Stupidity unparalleled, incongruous to all 
sense and breeding! _ 1787 G. Wnite Se/bor ne i, 3 Vhe cart 
way of the village divides .. two very incongruous soils. 
1821 J. Q. Apams in C. Davies Mctr. Syst, uit. (1871) 191 
Here are two new measures of capacity altogether incon- 
gruous to the new system. 1830 LinpLey Nat. Syst. Bot. 
203 The number of stamens its incongruous with the lobes of 
the corolla. 1863 Geo. Eriot Komola xii, Vhere entered 
a figure strangely incongruous with the current of their 
thoughts. : ; 

2. Disagreeing or inconsistent with the circum- 
stances or requirements of the case, or with what 
is reasonable or becoming; unbecoming, unstit- 


able, inappropriate, absurd, out of place. 

1623 Cockeram, /ncongruous, absurd, disagreeable, 1630 
Prynne Anti-Armin. 173 This .. is no such incongruous, 
ridiculous nouell distinction, 1664 H. More o/yst. /uig. 
xxii. 85 As if a man should be acquitted and yet punished 
for the same crime, at the same Court, then whicb nothing 
is more foolish or incongruous. 1719 De For Crusoe 11. 1, 
I have since often observed, how incongruous and irrational 
the common Temper of Mankind is. 1792 Burke Let. fo 


; 
: 


INCONGRUOUSLY. 


Sir H. Langrishe Wks. 1842 1. 548 It would be incongruous 
and absurd, to bave the head of the church of one faith, and 
the members of another. 1804 J. GraHaME Sabbath 267 
Most miserable, most incongruous wretch! Darest thou 
spurn thy life, the boon of God? 1876 C. M. Davies 
north. Lond. 106 The effect was slightly incongruous. 

3. Having parts or elements not agreeing with 
each other; involving ineonsistency or disagree- 
ment ; not self-consistent ; incoherent. 

1658 T. Watt Charac. Enemies Ch. 43 Their confused 
and incongruous intermixture of the different parts of 
prayer. 1783 H. Watpore in Walpoliana, Fr. Philos. 50 
Surely of all human characters a fanatic philosopher is the 
most incongruous, and of course the most truly ludicrous. 
1880 L. STEPHEN Pofe v. 135 The consequent alterations 
make the hero of the poem a thoroughly incongruous figure. 

+4. Gram. Violating the rules of eoneord; 


grammatically incorreet. Ods. 

1616 BuLtokar, /ncongruous, against rule of Grammar. 
1678 R. Barctay Afol. Quakers xv. \. (1701) §26 It is incon- 
gruous to say vos amas, vos legis, that is you louest, jon 
readest, speaking to One. 

+5. Geom. Not coineiding when superposed. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 180 Of crooked 
magnitudes, some are congruous, that is, are coincident 
when they are applied to one other; others are incongruous. 

6. Theory of Numbers. Of two numbers: Not 
congruent; giving different remainders when di- 
vided by the modulus: see CONGRUENT §. 

1864 WesstEr, /ncongruous Numbers. 

Inco‘ngruously, adv. [f. pree.+-Ly?.] In 
an incongruous manner; ineonsistently ; inappro- 
priately ; incoherently. 

1641 CLARENDON £ss., Tracts (1727) 228 The excellency of 
those pious fathers have intitled that age, how incongru- 
ously soever, to be looked upon as the primitive time. 1744 
BerkELev Sizts § 278 Nature .. may not improperly and 
incongruously be styled the life of the world. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.715 There was a low muttering 
delirium, in which the patient spoke incongruously. 1847 
Disraeii Zancred nu. xiv, Never were men more incon- 
gruously grouped. 1884 Law Jimes LXXVIIL. 77/2 It 
shows incongruously beside the more prosaic business of the 
law. 

+b. Gram. With violation of eoneord, ungram- 
matically. Ods. 

e31645 Howert Left. (1650) I. 382 They speak of some 
towns called the Lacones, which retain yet, and vulgarly 
speak the old Greek, but incongruously. a@ 1684 KNatcu- 
BULL Annot. Tr. 56 (T.) Saying, that Luke .. writ incon- 
gruously; when, in truth, he is acknowledged by all ex- 
positors too knowing in the Greek to commit such a 
solecism. 

te. Geom. So as not to eoineide. Obs. 

1656 tr. /fobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 183 If they be in- 
congruously applied, they will, as all other crooked lines, 
touch one another..in one point only. 

Inco‘ngruousness. [f as pree. + -NEsS.] 
The quality of being incongruous; incongruity. 

1727 in Baiey vol. II. 1847-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. IV. 
688/: There is [in dreams} a complete incongruousness in 
the thoughts and images which pass through our minds. 
1869 SrELeY Lect. & Ass. i. 18 It was a revolution which 
struck with incongruousness..the very instinctive impulses 
ofmen. — 

Inconie : see Incony. 

+Inconje‘ctable, a. Ods. [f. In-3 + L. con- 

Jectit-re to conjecture, guess (see CONJECT) + -ABLE.] 
Used to render Gr. dveixagros ‘ unattainable by 
eonjeeture, immense’ (Liddell & Seott). 

1609 Hottanp Amm. Marcell. xvii. iv. 85 Apollo power- 
ful, Lord and Patron inconiectahle of the Diadeines [xuptos 
Stadjuaro: aveixagros), unto whom the Lord of A¢gypt hath 
set up statues in this kingdome. 

Inconj oinable (inkpndzgoi:nab’1), a. (s6.) rare. 
[f. In-3 + Congoin v. + -ABLE.] That eannot be 


conjoined: in quot. as sé. 

1844 Sir W. Hamitton Logic I1. App. 328 The Principle 
of Inconjoinables (i.e. What cannot be thought as with and 
beside each other, cannot exist with and beside each other). 

+Inconjugated, 2. Obs. [In-3.] Not 
eoupled or paired : cf. CONJUGATION 4. 

1578 Banister //ist. Man vui. 112 Galene rehearseth 
besides all these a Nerue inconiugated, or hauyng no fellow. 

Inconjunct (inkgndgo-nkt), a. Obs. [IN-3.] 
Not in eonjunetion ; sec. in Astrol., said of two 
planets or their posttions when they are so placed 
that neither affects the operation of the other; 
‘when a planet, house, or sign has no aspect or 
familiarity with another’ (Wilson Dict. Astro/., 
1819). (Cf. Asrret sb. 4.) 

1603 Sir C. Hevpon Fud. Astrol. xxi. 469 All the rest 
beeing inconiunct, and out of familiaritie, and therefore 
without operation. 1647 Litty Chr. Astrol, xix. 109 These 
are called Signes inconjunct, or such as if a Planet be in one 
of them, he cannot have any aspect to another in the Signe 
underneath, 1819 J. Witson Compl. Dict. Astrol. 101 The 
ancient opinion was, that a planet, being five signs distant 
from any moderator or significator, was inconjunct, and had 
no effect on it whatever. .. The semisextile was likewise 
considered as an inconjunct position. /:d. 277 Houses also 
are inconjunct ; as the rst with the 2d, 6th, 8tb, and 12th. 

Inconne‘cted, c. xare. [In-3.] Not con- 
nected; unconnected; diseonnected. Hence In- 

connectedness, 

1742 Warpurton Pope's Ess. Man 1. 43 The best system 
cannot but be such a one as hath no inconnected void; 
such a one in which there is a perfect coherence and 
gradual subordination in all its parts. 317.. Hurp Epist. 
Writ. (R.), To treat a number of inconnected and quite 
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different subjects in the same measure. 1880 Victorian 
Rev. Dec. 196 In spite of the proverbial inconnectedness of 
tbe subject matter [of a Dictionary]. 

+Inconne-xedly, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. In-3 
+ CONNEXED JA/. a. -LY¥~: cf. L. txconnexus un- 
eonnected.]_ In an uneonneeted way; without 
eonnexion. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. w. ix. 201 Ascribing 
hereto as a cause what perbaps but casually or inconexedly 
succeeded. A ‘ 

Inconnexion, -ection (inkfnekfon). ? Obs. 
[In-3: ef. L. creconnex-us: see pree.| Want of 
connexion ; uneonneetedness. 

16z0 Br. Hatt Hon. Mar. Clergy 1. § 3 Neither need 
wee any better or other proofe of the inconnexion of this 
vow with holy orders. 1678 Puirtirs (ed. 4), 7nconne zion 
-. In Rhetorick it is the same as tbe figure Asyntheton. 
1697 CotLier /mor. Stage iv. § 3 (1730) 150 This strange- 
ness of Persons, distinct Company, and Inconnexion of 
Affairs. 1755 Jounnson Hist. Eng. Lang. ? 4 Their speech 
..must have been artless and unconnected, without any 
modes of transition or involution of clauses; which abrupt- 
ness and inconnection may be observed even in their later 
writings. 1813 T. Bussy Lucretius 11. Comment. xl, The 
utter inconnection of the time which passed before our being 
with that in which we live. ; ; 

b. (with f/.) An instance of this; something 
uneonneeted with what preeedes or follows. 

1697 Cottier Ess, Aor, Subj. 11. (1703) 94 As to single ideas, 
inconnexions, and slight touches, my observation holds good. 

+ Inconne‘xive, 2. Os. [1nx-3.] Of uncon- 
nected nature or charaeter; without connexion. 

1659 STANLEV fist. PAtlos. M1. 1.144 The Monads in 
the Duad are inconnexive to those of the Triad. 

+Inco'nquerable, a. 04s. rare. [f. In- 3+ 
ConQuEraBLe.] Unconquerable. 

, 1660 N. INGELo Sentivoglio & Urania (1682) 1.93 Alledg- 
ing, That sin is inconquerable in this mortal body. 

Inconscient (inkp-nfiént), 2. rare. [f. In-3 
+ Conselent. Also in mod.F. (Dict. Aead. 1878) : 
ef. L. gconsctus.) Unconscious. 

1885 Alien. § Neurol. V1. 486 The old doctrines .. sus- 
pected not the immense efficacy of the inconscient, which is 
the foundation of mental life. 1894 Lp. Satissury Pres. 
Addr, Brit. Assoc. 7 Aug. Whether you believe that 
Creation was the work of design or of inconscient law, it is 
equally difficult to imagine how tbis random collection of 
dissimilar materials [the chemical elements] came together. 

So Inconscience (inkg’nféns), unconsciousness. 

1891 A. Lyncu Jfod. Authors 96 The genuineness and 
inconscience of these elemental moti/s. 

+ Inconscionable, ¢. Os. [Is-3.] Not hav- 
ing, or not regarding, eonscienee ; unconseionable. 

1596 SPENSER State /red. Wks. (Globe) 619/1 Soe incon- 
scionable are these common people, and so litle feeling 
have they of God. 1672 Wycnerctev Love in Wood 1v. 1, 
Inconscionable, false woman .. You cheated, trepanned, 
robbed, me of the five-hundred pounds ! 

ilence + Inco‘nscionableness ; + Inco‘nscion- 
ably adv. 

1634 StrarrorD Let. to Coke in Lett. & Disp. (1739) 1. 238 
Most inconscionably the Landlords ..had laid it upon the 
poor and bare Tenants. 1800 Apbi1Son A mer. Law Rep. 57 
There is intrinsic inconscionableness in the bargain. 

Inconscious (inkgnfas), 2. Now rare. [f. 
late L. znconsci-us + -ovs: cf. Conscious. ] 

+1. Not privy to some deed: cf. Conscious 1. 

1670 Mitton Hist, Lng, wv. (1851) 182 Miserably slain by 
his people, some say deservedly, as not inconscious with 
them who train’d Osred to his ruin. 

2. Not consctous 3 unconscious. 

1678 Cupwortn /uted/. Syst. 1. iii. § 34. 144 Concluding 
that all Matter and Substance as such, hath Life and Per- 
ception or Understanding Natural and Inconscious, Essen- 
tially belonging to it. 1790 Vorman & Bertha 11. 84 Miss 
Westbrook..had long entertained a penchant for him, of 
which. .he was not inconscious. 1868 Browninc King & Bk. 
ut. 466 Each in turn Patting the curly calm inconscious head. 

Hence Inco‘nsciously adv. rare, unconsciously. 

1840 Browninc Sordedlo vi. 148 He had inconsciously 
contrived forget, I’ the whole, to dwell o' the pole 1873 
— Red Cott. Nt-cap 1. 386 Chatting and chirping sunk 
inconsciously To silence. — its 

Inconsecutive (inkgnse-kivtiv), 2. [In- 3.] 
Not consecutive; characterized by want of sequence ; 
inconsequent. 

1837 G. S. Faser Prim. Doct. Fustif. v. 233 note, His 
argument is altogether lame and inconsecutive. 1853 — 
Reviv. Fr. Emperorship 64 Mr. Elliott is far too hasty 
and too inconsecutive to be a safe guide. 1894 Zivxs 
24 Nov. 15/2 They follow one another in an absolutely in- 
consecutive and irrelevant manner. 

Hence Inconsec‘utively aav.; 
tiveness. 

1836 G.S. Faser Prim. Doctr. Election i. vi. 330 An in- 
consecutiveness of reasoning which cannot be tolerated. 1845 
Bachelor Albany 7 He had read a good deal, inconsecutively 
and superficially. 1880 M. Pattison M7/fox xi. 138 The in- 
consecutiveness, the want of arrangement, are exaggerated. 

Inconsederat, obs. form of INeonsIDERATE. 

Inconsequence (inkg'ns?k wens). (ad. L. 
tnconseguentia (Quintil.), f. zzcomseguent-em IN- 
CONSEQUENT. So F. txconséguence (17th e. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The fact or quality of being 
ineonsequent ; an instance of this. 

1. Want of logical sequence ; the character of an 
inference that does not follow from the premisses, 
or of an argument involving such an inferenee; in- 
eonclusiveness, illogiealness. 


Inconse'cu- 


INCONSEQUENT. 


1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. ii. 7b, Syllogismes are the 
true and onely rules of consequence and inconsequence. 
1653 GaTAKER Vind. Annot. Fer. 174 Mr. S. himself could 
not but see the inconsequence of his own argument. 1764 
Hurp Let. to Dr. Leland (R.), Strange! that you should 
not see the inconsequence of your own reasoning. 1862 
Sat. Rev. 18 Mar. 298 With a ludicrous inconsequence it 
labours to establish a necessary connexion between the 
mere consolidation of grants and efficiency in fundamental 
instruction. 

b. (with #2.) An instanee of this; a conclusion 
that does not follow from the premisses; an illo- 
gical inference or piece of reasoning. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learv. u. xviii. §2 Men are vndermined 
by Inconsequences. 1656 Hosses Quest. Lib., Necess. & 
Chance Wks. 1841 V. 425 And from will work to doth work 
upon absolute necessity, is another gross inconsequence. 
1828 W. Sewett Oxf. Prize Ess. 42 We cannot, without 
a gross inconsequence, deny them a proportionate result. 

2. Want of sequenee or natural connexion of 
ideas, actions, or events; irrelevance; discon- 
nexion, inconsecutiveness; an instance of this, an 
irrelevant action or circumstance. 

1842 Poe JVarie Roget Wks. 1864 I. 232 The whole of this 
paragraph must now appear a tissue of inconsequence and 
incoherence. 1846 — WV. P. Willis Wks. 1864 II]. 33 The 
plot was a tissue of absurdities, inconsequences and incon- 
sistencies. 1865 MerivaLe Rom. Emp, Ixiii. VIII. 16 The 
inconsequence of the proceeding might easily be overlooked. 

3. As a quality of persons, their thought, or ae- 
tion: a. The practice or habit of drawing incon- 
sequent inferenees; illogicalness of reasoning. b. 
The praetice or habit of speaking or acting dis- 
connectedly or without sequence. 

1817 Coterince Bog. Lit. 104 That fortunate inconse- 
quence of our nature which permits the heart to rectify the 
errors of the understanding. 1856 Mrs. Browninc dar. 
Leighvi. 13 For what is lightness but inconsequence, Vague 
fluctuation“twixt effect and cause Compelled by neither? 
1876 Gro. Euiot Daw. Der. xxxviii, That mingling of in- 
consequence which belongs to us all, and not unhappily, 
since it saves us from many effects of mistake, 

+4. The being of no consequence or importance. 

1759 Compl. Letter-writer (ed. 6) 218 My extreme incon- 
sequence, and the little I can say. 1812 J. J. Henry Cav. 
agst, Quebec 80 Being without arms, and in an unknown 
country, my inconsequence, and futileness lay heavy on 
my spirits. 

+Inco‘nsequency. Ods. [f. as prec.: see 
-ENCY.] =prec. (in quot., in sense 1b). 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Jon. (1642) 142 Full of in- 
consequencies and absurdities. 1655 H. More Antid. Ath. 
App. i. § 1. 294 To search and discover..any weakness or 
inconsequency in any Argumentation throughout the whole 
Treatise. 1706 in Puicuips. 

Inconsequent (inkgns*kwént), a. (sb.) [ad. 
L. tnconseguent-em without due sequence or eon- 
nexion, f. 2#- (IN-3) + consegzenl-ent CONSEQUENT. ] 

1. Not following as an inference or logical eon- 
clusion; falsely or erroneously inferred ; illogical. 

1627 HAKEwiLt Afo/. (J.), The ground he assumes is un- 
sound, and his illation from thence deduced inconsequent. 
1644 Dicsy 7zvo Treat. 11. (1645) 109 Inconsequent to the 
whole body of reason. « 1688 Cupwortn /mmut. Mor. 
(1731) 65 Not only ridiculously absurd and contradictious in 
themselves, but les altogether inconsequent from the same. 

b. Not following naturally in the order of 
events; having no rational eonnexion with pre- 
ceding or accompanying circumstanees ; irrelevant. 

1881 H. James Portr, Lady xxxix, She was checked .. on 
her progress to the door, hy an inconsequent request from 
Isabel. 1893 W. H. Hupson Patagonia 143 Who that has 
noticed monkeys in captivity—their profound inconsequent 
gravity and insane delight in their own unreasonableness. 

e. transf. Of things: That do not follow on, or 
carry out the purpose or design of something else. 

1866 HowE ts !ewet. Lue ii. 24 The narrowest, crookedest, 
and most inconsequent little streets in the world. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 24 Nov. 3/2 Inconsequent trimmings, that 
have no raison détre, are well known to be the crime of 
the third-rate dressmaker. 

2. Wanting in logieal sequence of thought or 
reasoning ; involving erroneous inference. 

1579 Fucke Heskins’ Parl. 430 Who euer heard a more 
shamelesse lye, or a nore inconsequent argument? 1663 
J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 120 A most inconsequent and 
presumptuous reasoning. 1794 J. Hutton Philos, Light 
etc. 2, | wish to show the erroneous, or inconsequent way of 
reasoning, which has prevailed in physical investigation. 
1877 E. RK. Conver Sas. Faith i, 24 Confused thought and 
inconsequent reasoning. ; ; 

b. Wanting in sequence or connexion of ideas or 
subjects; characterized by irrelevance; discon- 
nected, inconsecutive. 

1869 Miss Mutock Woman's Kingd. 11. 15 She .. began 
talking in her smoothly flowing, inconsequent way. 1891 
Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 204 The trumpeters..blew long 
notes of inconsequent music. A 

3. (ransf. Of a person: Characterized by incon- 
sequence in thonght, speech, or action. _ 

1794 Suttivan View Nat, V. 381 This to me, is the most 
clear; that the private Atheist is an inconsequent man, 
and an enemy to himself, 1813 SHELLEY Noses Q. Mab 
Poet. Wks. (1891) 47/1 A Necessarian is inconsequent to his 
own principles if he indulges in hatred or contempt. 1863 
Trotiore Rachel Ray I. 250 Mrs. Ray was herself so. in- 
consequent in her mental workings, so shandy-pated, if 1 
may say so, that it did not occur to her [etc.]. 

4. Of no consequence, unitnportant, not worth 


notice. rare. é 
1768 STERNE Sent. Fourn. (1778) 1. 202 (The Rose), 1 blush’d 
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at many a word the first month—which I found inconse- 
quent and perfectly innocent the second. 

+ B. sé. A conclusion that does not follow from 
the premisses ; an illogical inference ; a non seguz- 
tur, Obs. 

1643 Peynne Sev. Power Parl, wi. 128, To which I answer 
that this is a meer inconsequent. 

Inconsequential (inkgns/kwe-nfal),a. [Is-3.] 
Characterized by inconsequence; the opposite of 
CoNsSEQUENTIAL (in senses 3-6). 

1, Characterized by inconseqnence of reasoning, 
thought, or speech; =INCONSEQUENT I-3. 

1621 W. Scrater 7ythes (1623) Aja, So vtterly inconse- 
quentiall are all arguments pretended against the diuine 
right of Tything. 1650 Cromwect Let. 12 Sept, in Carlyle, 
I cannot let such gross mistakes and inconsequential reason- 
ings pass without some notice taken of them. 1710 Norkis 
Chr. Prud. iii. 117 The loose and inconsequential Reasoner 
.. in his wild ramble may happen to light upon Truth. 
1779-81 Jounson L. P., Somerville, Vhe fiction is unnatural, 
and the moral inconsequential. 1837 J. Hl. Newnan Proph. 
Office Ch. 132, 1 do not say that such reasoning is, neces- 
sarily, inconsequential or unfair. 

2. Of no consequence ; =INCONSEQUENT 4. 

1782 Miss Iburxev Cectlia 1x. iii, As my time is not 
wholly inconsequential, I should not be sorry to have an 
early opportunity of being heard. 1791-1823 D'IsRArLt 
Cur. Lit., Lit. Anecdotes, A circumstance, which may 
appear inconsequential to a reader, may bear some remote 
or Iatent connexion. 1892 StevENson Across the /'lains 306 
An affair too simple and inconsequential for gentlemen of 
our heroic mould. : 

Hence Inconseque'ntialism ‘ovce-wd.), incon- 
sequential or disconnected nature. 

1893 National Observer 15 Apr. 544/2 A practice that from 
its inconsequentialism was always pleasing. ; : 

Inconsequentiality (inkgns/kwenfi,zx'liti). 
[f. prec. +-1Ty.) Inconsequential quality or char- 
acter; the opposite of CONSEQUENTIALITY, 

= INCONSEQUENCE 1, 1b. 

1832 L. Ilent Sir &. Esher (1850) 258 His inconsequen- 
tialities were usually of a pleasanter character. 1858 R. 
Cuansers Dom, Ann. Scot. (1859) 1, 127 A sense of the in- 
consequentiality of such reasoning at length came over them, 

2. The quality of not being consequential. 

1850 L, Hunt Autodrog. xv. (1860) 241, I used to rally him 
[Shelley] on the apparent inconsequentiality of his manter 
upon those occasions. i" 

Inconseque‘ntially, adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2,] In an inconsequential manner; without 


logical sequence. 

1754 Warsurton View Bolingbroke's Philos. iit. Wks. 1811 
XII. 225 He infers inconsequentially in supposing that from 
the inconsistency of a certain relation concerning revela- 
tion, there never was any revelation at all. 1879 1 ROLLOrE 
Thackeray ix. 197 He must mass his sentences inconse- 
quentially. . 

Inconsequentism. vonce-wd. [f. INcoNsE- 
QUENT @, +31SM.] = INCONSEQUENCE 3. 

1829 Cartyte Jisc., Novalis (1872) 11. 214 (tv. Novalis) 
They..hold their views as results of weakness, as Incon- 
sequentism. 

Inco'nsequently, adv. [f. IxconsequentT 
+-L¥%,] Jn an inconsequent manner. 

1. Without logical sequence; in the way of erro- 
neous inference ; inconclusively. 

1626 JACKSON Creed vi. xxvii. § 6, 1 could not condemn 
Maldonat for speaking inconsequently either to the truth 
itself, or to the authority of the Romish Church, wherein 
he lived. 1681 GLanvitt Sadductsmus 113 How crazily 
and inconsequently they collect that the human Soul is 
nowhere. 1836 Sin W. Hamitton Discuss., Stud. Math. 
(1852) 286 It would argue a mind incorrigibly false, to reason 
inconsequently on principles so obtrusive. ' 

2. Without sequence or connexion of ideas or 
circumstances ; not as a consequence of anything ; 
irrelevantly. 

1864 Linnet's Trial. iii. 11. 248 ‘Are you not longing to 
see Kirkham again?’ asked Brandon rather inconsequently. 
188 H. James Portr. Lady xlii, And Edward Rosier looked 
all round, inconsequently, with his single glass. 

Inco‘nsequentness. vare. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being inconsequent. 

1727 in Baicey vol. 11. 1856 J. Younc Demonol. tw. vii. 
447 Often may the inconsequentness of the reasoning be 
unperceived, 1882 Pop. Sct. Monthly XX. 816 There ts 
always some inconsequentness or incoherency in madness. 

+Inconsi‘der, v. Os. rave. [f. In- 3 + Con- 
SIDER v.: cf, INCONSIDERATE.) ¢vans. Not to 
consider ; to leave out of consideration. 

1697 R. Peirce Bath Mem, 1. ii. 29 We were forc'd to .. 
apply our selves wholly to the Consumption .. and incon- 
sider the Sciatica. ; 

Inconsiderable (inkfnsi‘dorab’l), a. (sd.) [a. 
F. znconsidérable (16th c. in Godet.), f. zv- (IN- 3) 
+ considérable.| Not considerable; not to be 
considered. 

+1. Incapable of being considered or reckoned, 
incalculable. (Cf. Constper 6.) Obs. rare. 

1598 FLorio, /aconsideradile, that cannot be considered, 
or imagined, inconsiderable. a 1631 Donne Serm. (Alford) 
IV. cvii. 466 All that inexpressible inconsiderable Number 
made not up one Minute of this Eternity. ; 

2. Not to be considered; unworthy of considera- 
tion; beneath notice; of no consequence, unim- 
portant; insignificant, trifling. The opposite of 
CoNSIDERABLE (senses 3-5). 

1637 Laup in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 328 Nor is it altogether 
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inconsiderable, that [etc.,. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 
III. 80, I never heard of the fellow. He ts inconsiderable. 
1699 Bentiry /'ka/. 133 This Discovery of mine, if it be 
true, is no inconsiderable one. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 302 
e131 A trifling inconsiderable Circumstance. 1754 SHERLOCK 
Disc. (1759) 1. xi, 311 This Earth was made Ge the Habi- 
tation of Men, wicked and inconsiderable as they are. 1806 
Surr Winter in Lond. ved. 3) 1. 39 My uncle, in whose 
correspondence.. Mr. Montagu has made no inconsiderable 
figure. 

b. Hence, Of very small value, amount, or size. 

1648 D. Jenkins Il’ks. 2 The place is of so inconsiderable 
a benefit that itis worth but 80, 7 perAnnum. 1654 Sir E. 
Nicnovas in .V. Papers (Camden) II. 61, | know nothing of 
all the nioney he hath received, .. which I assure you have 
not been inconsiderable sums. 1766 Smociett //ist. Eng. 
(1804) V. 264 A small fortification ..defended by aninconsider. 
able garrison. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 450 Paukatuck 
river, is an inconsiderable stream. 1812 Ciratmers Door. 
Econ Gt, Brit, 373 The American tribes. .are found to be 
inconsiderable in numbers. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Text N. 
Fest. 9 But a few inconsiderable fraginents of the New 
‘Testament still extant are older than the fiery reign of 
Diocletian. 

+3. Inconsiderate, thoughtless. Ods. rare. 

1640 [implied in INcoNSIDERABLENESS 2). a@ 1646[implied in 
INconsiDERABLY 2]. 1692 Locke £ifuc. 138 Questions which 
to asupercilious and ppb wiped aaa would scemvery 
idle. 1726 Leonitr Albertrs Archit. 11. 100 1 The Rezion 
wherein an inconsiderable Architect has placed his City, 
may perhaps have those defects. 

+ B. sé. A point or circumstance not worth con- 
sidering, or of no importance. Chiefly in p/. Oés. 

1670 W. Simrson //ydrod. Ess, p. xiv, Both not so repleat 
with inconsiderables. 

Inconsi‘derableness. [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being inconsiderable. 

1. Unworthiness of being considered ; small im- 
portance or consequence; slightness of value or 
amount ; trifling amount ; insigntficance. 

1646 Jexkyn Aemora 16 The smallnes and inconsiderable- 
nes of the pretext. 1663 Perys Diary 5 Sept., 1 did inform 
inyself well in things relating to the kast Indys; both cf 
the country..and the inconsiderableness of the place of 
Bombaim, if we had had it. 1730 A. Gorvon Alaffei's 
Amphith, 24 The Inconsiderahleness of that Edifice. 1812 
Craumers Dorm, icon. Gt. Brit. 66 The cargoes. .could not, 
from their inconsiderableness, have filled a mighty void, for 
any length of years. 

+2. ‘Thonghtlessness, want of consideration. Ofs. 

1640 Be, Revnoips /'assions xl. 522 A Depraved Under- 
standing,.. Depraved by Neglect and Inconsiderablenesse ; 
not darkned by Ignorance. 

Inconsi‘derably, adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly 2.] 

1. ‘To an inconsiderable, insignificant, or trifling 
extent; slightly, very little. 

1727 Maicey vol. I], /aconsiderably, meanly, etc. 1753 
Costarp in Pr. Trans. XLVI. 483 His number. differs 
inconsiderably froin what they, most probably, made in. 
1794 SuLuivan Mrew Nat. IT. 325 Those islands. . being 
but inconsiderably clevated above the surface of the water. 

+2. Thoughtlessly, carelessly, inconsidcrately. 
Obs, rare. 

a 1646 J. Grecory Tervest. Globe in Posthuma (1650) 266 
{Ic] was thwartly in it self, and, in the proof, inconsiderably 
don 

+Inconsi‘deracy. Ols. rare. [f. Ixconst- 
DERATE: see -AcY.] Inconsiderateness. 

1748 Cuesterr. Lett. (1792) 1}. cxli.2 This is the common 
effect of the inconsideracy of youth. 1847 tr. Feuchters- 
leben's Princ. Med. Psychol. (Syd. Soc.) 271 Hence their.. 
habitual absence of mind, inconsideracy, forgetfulness. 

t+Inconsi‘derance. O¢s. rare. [ad. L. in- 
consideraniia, {. mnconsiderant:em acting inconsi- 
derately: see -aNcE.] Want of consideration ; 
inconsiderateness. 

1549 CHatoxer Erasm. on Folly Sija, Unlesse he had 
laide folie and inconsideraunce to bote. 1644 CHILLINGW, 
Serm. ii. § 9 The cause of this practical atheism. .was igno- 
rance or rather imprudence, inconsiderance. 

So + Inconsi-derancy. Od¢s. rare—°. =prec. 

1599 Minsneu Sf. Dict. 1, Inconsiderancie, :nadvertencia, 
inconstderacion. 1623 Cockeram, /nconsiderancie, folly. 
1706 Puitiies, /nconsiderancy, Inconsiderateness, Unad- 
visedness, Rashness. 

Inconsiderate (inkgnsi-darct), a. (sh.) Also 
5 inconsederat. [ad. L. suconsidera/-us unad- 
vised, thoughtless, inconsiderate; f. zv- (IN- 3) + 
consideralus CONSIDERATE. ] 

1. Of things, actions, etc.: Not properly con- 
sidered; done or made without deliberation ; 
thoughtless, unadvised, precipitate, rash. (Now 
often regarded as ¢vansf. from 2.) 

¢ 1460 [implied in InconsipERATELY]. 1549 COVERDALE, 
etc. Erasmo. far. 1 fet. 7 That you geve none occasion 
unto their inconsiderate ignoraunce. 1612 IT. ‘TavLor 
Comm, Titus iii. : Sauls inconsiderate and rash oath. 1661 
J. SterHens Procurations 1 Unseasonable and incon- 
siderate speaking. 1751 Ear: Orrery Remarks Swift 
(1752) 181 Our inclinations are so apt to hurry us into incon- 
siderate actions. 1798 Maxtuus Popud. (1817) II], 52 We 
often draw very inconsiderate conclusions against the 
industry and government of states from the appearance of 
uncultivated lands in them, 1835 I. TayLor Sfir. Despot. 
v. 219 An inconsiderate application of genuine principles to 
particular instances. . 

2. Of persons, etc.: Not characterized by con- 
sideration ; acting without deliberation ; thought- 


less, imprudent, indiscreet, careless. 
1595 SHaks. Yoh 11. i. 67 Rash, inconsiderate, fiery 
voluntaries. @1635 Naunton Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) 33 You 
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will never leave it untill you are knockt on the head, as that 
inconsiderate fellow Sidney was. 1660 Mitton /7-e¢ 
Commi, Wks. (1847) 448/1 If there be a king, which the in- 
considerate multitude are now so mad upon. 1710 Pore 
Let. to Cromwell 17 Wec., inconsiderate authors wou'd 
rather be admir’d than understood. 1833 ALtson /urope 
(1849) I. i. § 62. 105 There is enough here to arrest the 
attention of the most inconsiderate. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 343 They are younger and more inconsiderate. 
+b. Not thinking of, careless of, regardless of. 

1607 TopseLt four, Beasts (1638) 343 The silly beast in- 
considerate of all fraud cometh out and is taken. 1667 
Decay Chr. Piety vii. P12 So wholly taken up with the 
contemplation and enjoyment of his own felicity, that he is 
utterly inconsiderate of that of hiscreatures. 1670 G. Hi. 
Hist, Cardinals wt. Wi, 27 The innocent Popes .. walk on 
careless and inconsiderate of what they do. 

3, Without consideration or regard for the cir- 
cumstances, claims, feelings, etc. of others. 

1842 The Vistter R.‘Y.S.) 60 (Aunt Priscilla), She was 
not of an inconsiderate temper. She did not allow herself 
to utter remarks or censure without considering how they 
were likely to operate on the tempers and feelings of others. 
1858-85 [implicd in INconsipERATENEsS 2]. Alod. It was 
inost inconsiderate to mention the matter in her hearing. 

+ 4. Not licld in consideration, unconsidered ; 
of no importance; inconsiderable, trifling. Oés. 

1655 FE. Terry Woy. F. /nd. 15 When they had sold any 
one of their bullocks to us, for ate inconsiderate peece of 
brasse. 1657 North's Plutarch Add. Lives (1676) 42 But an 
inconsiderate person, of a base extraction. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. f.xerc. 276 Vhe difference of the thicknesses being so 
inconsiderate, is not discerned. 

B. sé. An inconsiderate or thoughtless person. 

1588 Suaks. Z. L. L.111. i.79 O pardon me my stars, doth 
the inconsiderate take sa/ue for denuay,, and the word dennoy 
forasalue? 1621 5. Warp J/ethro’s Ivstice of feace 1627) 
6 Ambitious Inconsiderates. climbe into the chaire of honor. 
1748 Ricuarpsos Clarissa (1811) INT. 168, I was as willing 
as the gay inconsiderate to call another cause, as he termed it. 

Inconsi-‘derately, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.) 
Jn an inconsiderate manner; without cunsideration 
or deliberation; thonghtlessly, unadvisedly, indis- 
crectly, rashly. 

¢1460 Fortescve Ads. & Lim, Mon. xi. (1885) 136 Yt 
suche yyftis, and namely tho wich haue be made incon. 
sideratle, or uboff the merytes off hem that haue thaiin, 
were refourmed. /édrd, xiv. 143 Giftes. .made off the kynges 
livelod inconsederatly, as not.deseruet. 1591 PeRcivatL 
Sp. Dict., Vesatinadamente, rashly, inconsiderately. 1 
VY. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. i. 307 Such passions did 
neuer vse any consultation, but performed all things incon- 
sideratly and at aduenture. 1603 IHotranpn Plutarch's 
Mor 205 He answercth not. .inconsiderately, but with good 
advice and seriously. 1682 Norris //terocles 13 Now the 
Lest way to doe this is not to use Oaths frequently, nor in- 
considerately. 1742 Ricuarpson Pamela lV. 422 Miss L., 
i, of a remarkably soft Temper, tho’ not so inconsiderately 
softas Miss Cope. 1880 Muinneap Caius u. § 33 Our state- 
Inent. .is not niade inconsiderately. 

Inconsi‘derateness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. The qnality of being inconsiderate ; thought- 
lessness, want of consideration ; imprudence, rash- 
ness; an instance of this. 

igor Perctvate SP. Dict., Desatino, .. rashnesse, incon- 
sideratenesse, folly. 1594 1. Bh. La /rimaud. fr. Acad. 
11. 275 Our inconsideratenesse, our blockishnesse and in- 
gratitude is the cause, why wee cannot learne this lesson. 
1626 BERNARD /sle of Alan (1627) 67 Where Inconsiderate- 
nesse sits, there Audacitie and Foolehardinesse will waite. 
1741 MippLeton Cicero I. vi. 531 It shall be my care to 
check his inconsiderateness in this one article. 1855 Lp. 
Hovcuton in Life (1891) I. xi. 527 It is one of those incon- 
sideratenesses wtth which I am continually reproaching 
myself, ; 

2. Want of consideration for the claims or feel- 
ings of others, 

1858 HoLLann 7iteomd's Lett. iii. 190 Injustice and in- 
considerateness will not go down especially when adminis- 
tered by a man’s companion, 1885 J/anch. Lxram. 6 July 
4/7 Servants .. were often .. treated with painful incon- 
siderateness. | , 

Inconsideration (inkgnsidaréfan). [a. F. 
inconsidéralion (16th c.), or ad. late L. zuconsiderd- 
zi6n-em (Salvianus ¢ 440), f. 22- (IN- 3) + considera- 
tién-em, after tnconsiderat-us inconsiderate. ] 

1. Want of consideration; failure or relusal to 
consider ; thoughtlessness of action; indiscretion. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 90b, Lechery, blyndnes 
of mynde, inconsideracyon or neglygence. 1570-6 Lam- 
BARDE Peramb, Kent (1826) 91 Tymor standing by blamed 
him [the king) of great inconsideration. 1656 Artz: 
Handsom.146 They are at first, through inconsideration or 
unwontednesse, scandalised at them. 1748 RicHARDSON 
Clarissa (1811) 1. 281, | had reason to impute full as much 
to my own inconsideration, as to his power over me. 1815 
Jane Austen Emma wi. xv, Faults of inconsideration and 
thougbtlessness. 1847 A. Bennie Dise. 52 This tranquillity 
is the result of inconsideration. . s 

+b. (with g/) An instance of this; an incon- 
siderate act ; a failure to consider. Odés. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 288 All men being much 
amazed at so great an inconsideration. 1649 Jer. Tavior 
Gt. Exemp. i. § 15 (R.) The greatnesse of John’s love, 
when he had mastered the first inconsiderations of his fear, 
made him to return. 7 

2. Absence of consideration for others; incon- 


siderateness. 

1872 W. R. Grec Enigmas (1873) iv. 178 Her [Nature's] 
merciless inconsideration for the individual where the in- 
terests of the Race are in question. 1885 all Mall G. 
22 Sept. 4/2 A protraction of time which is frequently caused 
by the inconsideration of principals, who will drive off 


INCONSIDERATIVE. 


‘writing their letters’ to tbe last moment. 1891 Scenes Life 
-Vurse 63 In spite of the inconsideration shown by the lady, 
I felt very sorry for her. — 

+Inconsi derative, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. In-3 
+ CONSIDERATIVE.] =INCONSIDERATE 1. 

1684 Def. Resol. Case Conse. conc. Syinbol. Ch. Rome 36 
You never uttered a more inconsiderative saying. 

Inconsidered (inkgnsi-daid), z. rare. [IN- 3: 
after L. inconsiderdi-us, F. inconsidéré.] Not 
considered, unconsidered; = INCONSIDERATE 1. 

1630 Donne Sern. (Alford) ¥. xi. 220 God will scarce 
hearken to sudden inconsidered irreverent Prayers. 1894 
Pop. Sci. Monthly XLIV. 460 Gradually by inconsidered 
increments the mightiest economic changes are made. 1895 
Vest. Gaz, 30 Sept. 3/3 Greater harm is done to society 
by emotional and inconsidered charity, than by the refusal 
to help some cases of perhaps doubtful genuineness. 

+Inconsi‘dering, 2. Ods. rare. [IN- 3.] Un- 
considering; = INCONSIDERATE 2. 

1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne 1. 586 One effect of its virtue, 
even in the most inconsidering sort of men. 

Inconsistence (inkgnsi‘sténs). Now rave or 
Obs. [f. InconsisTENT (after consistence): see 
-ENCE. Cf. F.zxzconststance (1755 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Want of agreement or harmony (with some- 
thing, or ée¢ween things); =INCONSISTENCY I. 

1651 Hosses Leviath. Concl. 390 There is .. no such In- 
consistence of Humane Nature, with Civill Duties, as some 
think. 1661 Marvety Let. to Mayor of Hull Wks.1776 I. 
27,1 did not at all see what inconsistence there could be 
between Colonell Gilby’s interest and mine. 1712 BERKELEY 
Passive Obed. § 5: The inconsistence of such a state with 
that manner of life which human nature requires. 1764 
Harmer Obdserv. x. ii. 65 Some seeming inconsistence be- 
twixt this and the preceding observation. 

2. Want of agreement between the parts of a 
thing ; =INCONSISTENCY 2. 

1643 Mitton Divorce u. viii, What may we do then to 
salve this seeming inconsistence? 1736 BuTLer Anadé, 11. 
vii. 361 Any inconsistence in its several parts. @1797 H. 
Watpote Mei, Geo. Jf (1847) I. x. 319 [There was] no 
deviation, no inconsistence in his narrative. 

3. Inconsistent action or conduct; =INconsis- 
TENCY 4. 

1713 BentLey Free-think. i. (ed. 2) 9 These very Men..are 
honour'd in other parts of his Book, and reéommended as 
Free-thinkers. What inconsistence is this, what Contradic- 
tion? 1741 RicHarpson Pamela I. 91 Well, you may be 
gone from my Presence, thou strange Medley of Inconsis- 
tence! 1 Junius Lett, xviii, (1804) 1. 114 Mr. Grenville 
was, of all men, the person who should not have complained 
of inconsistence with regard to Mr. Wilkes. 1897 Jest. 
Gaz. 16 Feb. 3/2 Let them ignore the consistence or the 
inconsistence of the occupants of the two front benches. 

4, Withax and f/. An instance of inconsistence ; 
an inconsistency. 

1655 Futter CA. Hist, in. vii. § 18 Else these inconsis- 
tences will not be reconciled. 1754 Epwaros Freed. Will 
uu, iv. 5: Nor will it help in the least its Absurdities and 
Inconsistences. 2-12 BENTHAM Ration. Judic. Evid. 
(1827) V. 6z English jurisprudence will be found variegated 
by inconsistences. 

Inconsistency (inkgnsi'sténsi). [[f. as prec. 
(after consislency): see -ENCY.] The quality, con- 
dition, or fact of being inconsistent. 

1. Want of consistency or congruity; lack of ac- 
cordance or harmony (wth something, or detzveer 
things); incompatibility, contrariety, or opposition. 

1699 Bentcey Pad. 481 What an inconsistency is there 
between the LI and LXIX Epistles? @1719 Avpison Chr. 
Relig. . iv, An eminent instance of the inconsistency of 
our Religion with Magic. 1818 Jas. Mite Brit, /ncia 11. 
1v. vil, 26. That disappointment and distress which their 
inconsistency with the matters of fact rendered a necessary 
consequence. 1853 Bricut Sf. Judia 3 June, There is .. 
great Inconsistency between the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman and that which he proposes should be done, 

2. Want of agreement or harmony between two 
things or diffcrent parts of the same thing. 

1651 Baxter /uf Bapt. 296 The inconsistency of sealing 
these two at once. 1721 Bettany 74%. Yriu. 28 Which two 
[Persons], though different, are inseparably united; which 
nevertheless implies not the least Inconsistency. 1849 
Macauray Hist, Eug. x. I]. 630 The one beauty of the 
resolution is its inconsistency. 1875 Jowetr Péato (ed. 2) I. 
110 Nor is there any inconsistency in wise and good fathers 
having foolish and worthless sons. 

3. With az and p/. Something that is inconsis- 
tent; a discrepancy, incongruity. 

1647 Hl. More Song of Soul 1. App. xxix, If those single 
lights hither aspire, This strange prodigious inconsistency 
Groweth still stranger. 1668 Witkins Real Char. bj, 
Affected phrases; which being Philosophically unfolded.. 
will appear to be inconsistencies and contradictions. 1713 
Berkecey /fylas & Phil. mt. Wks. 1871 I. 329, I know that 
nothing inconsistent can exist, and that the existence of 
Matter implies an inconsistency. 1833 I. Tayior Fanat. 
i. 6 A world of wonderous inconsistencies. 

4. Of persons: Want of consistency in thought 
or action; ¢sf. discrepancy between principles and 
practice, or between one action and another. 

1655 Gianvitt Def. Vain Dogu. 54 If he sayes otherwise 
elsewhere, ’tis only an argument of the inconsistency of 
Aristotle. 1745 Westry Ausw. Ch. 7, 1 am continually 
charged with Inconsistency herein. 1790 Han. More Redig. 
Fash. World (1791) 220, | dare not say this is hypocrisy, 
but surely itis inconsistency. 1836 Hor. Smitn Tin Tremp. 
(1876) 204 Inconsistency—the only thing in whicb men are 
consistent. 1874 Mottey Barneveld I. viii. 349 James had 
given a new exhibition of his astounding inconsistency. 

b. An instance of this; an inconsistent act. 
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1750 JoHNSON Ranibler No. 14 ® 1 The many inconsis- 
tencies which folly produces, or infirmity suffers in the 
huinan mind. 1834 Macauray Ess., Pitt (1851) 298 The in- 
consistencies of which Pitt had been guilty. 1862 Fraser's 
Mag. July 19 Sucb people talk edifyingly enough of the 
sins of Churcb-goers—their ‘ inconsistencies ’..their worldly 
gossip. 

5. Logic. (See quot.) 

1864 Bowen Logic vi. 169 This new sort of Opposition or 
Incompossibility, as it exists between two Judgments which 
are alike in Quality, either both Affirmatives or both Nega- 
tives,..is called /xconsistency. 

Also 


Inconsistent (ink/nsi'stént), @. (sé.) 
y-8 -ant. [f. In-3 + ConsIsTENT @.; cf. mod.F. 
inconsistanl,| Not consistent. 

I. 1. Of a substance: Withont consistence or 


firmness, of incoherent nature. rave. arch. 

1677 Grew Exp. Solut. Salts ii. § 10 If the Particles of 
Vater were themselves Fluid or Inconsistent and Alterable. 
1718 J. CHamBertayne Relig. Philos. (1730) I. xi. § 10 The 
whole Matter is so soft and inconsistent that it can hardly 
bear touching with the Hands. 1860 Ruskin Mod, Paint. 
V. vin. i. 159 The parts of a crystal are consistent, but of 
dust, inconsistent. 

II. 2. Not consisting; not agreeing in substance, 
spirit, or form; not in keeping; not consonant or 
in accordance; at variance, discordant, incom- 
patible, incongruous. a. Said of one thing in 
relation to another; const. zuz/h, t rarely Zo. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef... viii. 30 It containeth 
impossibilities and things inconsistent with truth. 1664 
Rhode Island Col, Rec. (1857) 11. 64 Whether ther be any 
lawes that are inconsistent to the present government. 1729 
Butrer Serm, Forgiveness Wks. 1874 I. r08. Resentment 
is not inconsistent with good-will. 1836 J. Gitsert Chr. 
A fonent. viii, (1852) 258 The henevolence of God..is not in- 
consistent with his determination to punish. 1870 JEvons 
Elen. Logic ix. 76 The proposition, A, then, is inconsistent 
with both E and O. 1880 Haucuton Phys. Geog. ili. 163 
uote, Three combinations. .give results inconsistent with the 
others. 

b. Said of two or more things, in relation to 


each other. 

c1656 Bramnact Replic. vy. 227 Thus he confoundeth 
Papall and Patriarchall Power, making things inconsistent 
to Ee one and the saine thing. 1657 Cromwett Sf. 21 Apr. 
in Carlyle, And it is a pitiful fancy .. to tbink they are in- 
consistent. Certainly they may consist. a@ 1704 Locke 
Posth. \Wks. (1706) 179 Can the same unextended indivisible 
Substance have different, ney inconsistent and opposite 
Modifications at the sametime? 1857 Maurice Ef. St. John 
xv. 247 Are these two passages inconsistent? 1875 Asr. 
THomson Laws 7h. § 124. 256 Two or more inconsistent 
views,.may be formed at the same time, 


+c. Applied to a benefice incapable of being 


held together with a fellowship. Ods. 

1690 Luttrett Brief Rel. (1857) I. 85 Dr. Hern.. having 
a liveing at St. Anns in Westminster, the bishop declared it 
inconsistent with his fellowship. 1691 Case Exeter Coll. 51 
The Statutes of Exeter-College .. would very imprudently 
have made that distinction betwixt Benefices consistent and 
inconsistent. 

3. Wanting in harmony between its different parts 
or elements; self-contradictory ; involving incon- 
sistency. Said of a single thing, or of action in- 
cluding two or more courses. 

1651 Baxter /nf. Bapt. 277 For his humanity to reign 
actually, and to suffer at the same time, is inconsistent. 
1658 BRAMHALL Consecr. Eps. v. 134 It had deserved more 
credit, then this silly, improbable, inconsistent Relation. 
1774 J. Bryant J/ythol. 1. 306 All which in time. . gave rise 
to a most inconsistent system of Polytheism. 1856 Frovoe 
Hist, Eng. (1858) I1. ix. 340 The language of the Roman 
see had been inconsistent, but the actions of it had been 
always uniform. 1860 Asp. ‘THomson Laws Th. § 84. 150 
Inconsistent opposition lies between any two affirinative 
judgments which cannot be correct together, but may be 
false together. 

4. Of a person: Not consistent in thought or 
action. a. Const. w7?h, + rarely Zo (oneself, one’s 
principles, etc.). b. abso/. Acting in a way at 
variance with one’s professed principles, or with 
one’s conduct at another time. 

@. 1709 Strvee Ann. Ref (1824) 1.1. viii. 166 Many of these 
accused them to the Queen..as men that were inconsistent 
to themselves. 1709 STEELE J7atler No. 7 P 1 Man is a 
Creature very inconsistent with himself. 1771 Puuius Lett. 
xlvili. 252 You .. are inconsistent with your own principles. 
1887 Fowter Deductizve Logic (ed. 9) Examples 174 You 
are inconsistent with yourself. 

b. 1742 Younc M¢. 7h. 11.113 Ah! how unjust to nature, 
and himself, Is thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent man | 
a 1863 WHAaATELY Comuwu.-pl. Bk. (1864) 99 A man is.. 
properly called inconsistent whose opinions or practices 
are at any one time at variance with each other; in short, 
who holds at once a proposition and itscontradictory. 1875 
Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 11 Nor... in speaking of God 
both in the masculine and neuter gender, did he [Plato] seem 
to himself inconsistent. f : 

B. sé. (p/.) Things, statements, etc. which are in- 
consistent with each other or with something elsc. 

1652 Gaute Magastroni. 147 Necessity and contingency 
have alwayes been held ascontraries and inconsistents. 1655 
Futter Ch, Hist, 1. ii. § 4 As for other inconsistents with 
truth .. they prove not that this whole Story should be re- 
fused, but refined. 1864 BowEN Logic vi. 169 Two Incon- 
sistents..cannot both be true. -_ 

Inconsistently | ink/nsi-sténtli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY2.] Jn an inconsistent manner. 

1665 2; Spencer Vulg. Proph. 109 (T.) A melancholy 
kind of madness..made him speak distractedly and incon- 
sistently, 1681 H. More £2. Dan, 86 Who will be sure | 


INCONSONANT. 


never to interpret it inconsistently to his own corrupt 
Interest. 1720 WatTERLANO Light Seru, 262 The Text 
of Begone .- is very inconsistently put together with this 
other Construction, 1831 Lams Efza Ser. u. Eldistoniana, 
Adventitious trappings, which, nevertheless, sit not at all 
inconsistently upon him. 1881 W.B. Pore Higher Catech. 
Theod. 382 This plausible argument is inconsistently urged 
by the annihilationist. 

+Inconsi‘stentness. Ols. rarve—'. [fas 
prec. + -NESS.] = INCONSISTENCY. 

1647 H. More Song of Soud 11. App. xlix, And what 
might come to passe Implies no contradictious inconsistent- 
nesse. 1727 in Baivey vol. II. 

+Inconsi'stible, ¢. Ols. [f. In. 3 + Con- 
SISTIBLE.] That cannot consist; inconsistent. 

1660 R. Coke Justice Vine. Pref. 5, | was amazed to see 
such inconsistible and impossible things to come from Men, 
otherwise so learned. @1734 NortH £-ram. ut. viii. § 59. 
629 It hath aridiculous Phiz, like the Fable of the old Man, 
his Ass, and a Boy, before the inconsistible Vulgar. 

Hence + Inconsi:stibi‘lity, inconsistency. 

1650 R. Hottincwortn Exerc. Usurped Powers 30 An 
inconsistibility ..of the things one with another. 

+Inconsi‘sting, ///. 2. Ods. [f. In-3 + 
CoNSISTING.] = 1NCONSISTENT. 

1658 W. SANOERSON Grapsice Pref., A secret inconsisting 
with common capacities. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. u. 216 
Obstinately .. maintaining inconsisting Things with the 
Faith, Peace and Prosperity of the Church. 1705 S. 
Whuatecy in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 167 
As Clandestine, as Ensnaring, as Inconsisting, as Pre- 
engaging or what ever else M*. Comy will call it. 

Inconsolable (inkgnséulab’l), @. [ad. L. ¢x- 
consolabilts, f. in- (IN-8) + consdlabilis CONSOLABLE. 
Cf. F. énconsolable (1611 in Cotgr., but zcorsola- 
blemen? is found earlier), 

In poetry formerly sometimes stressed inco'nsolable 
(quots. 1596, 1754); but Bailey 1730 has tucouso'ladle.] 

Not admitting of consolation or solace ; that can- 
not be consoled, alleviated, or assuaged. a. Of 
grief, trouble, etc. 

1596 Fitz-Grerray Srv F, Drake (1881) 97 And hath by 
death receiv’d an overthrowe, Vnto the worlds inconsolable 
woe. 1627-77 FELTHAM Resolves u. Ixxi, 311 Sins being 
the work of darkness, we prefer the inconsolable darkness 
before the pleasure of the brightest Ray. 1746-7 HERVEY 
Medit. (1818) 180 This unallayed and inconsolable anguish 
of our all-gracious Master, 1754 Bracktock Eiegy Con- 
stantia (R.), Impell’d by deep inconsolable grief, She 
breathes her soft, her melancholy strain. 1862 Sat. Kev. 
8 Feb. 153 Inconsolable woe seemed to depress the Ministry 
—decent grief was stainped on the faces of the Opposition. 
1870 Macourr Jew. Patios xxiii. (1871) 318 Indulging 
in a wild and inconsolable lament. 

b. Of persons: Disconsolate. 

1677 Laoy Cuawortu in 12th Rep. Hist. ALSS. Conn. 
App. v. 44 The Dutchesse is inconsolable, but the Duke 
bears it lyke a great man. 1710 Aopison 7 aé¢/er No, 152 
? 6 They were all Three inconsolable for his Absence. 1848 
C. Bronte ¥. Eyre xiii, Was he so very fond of his brother 
as to be still inconsolable for his loss? 1881 STEVENSON 
Virg. Pucrisgue 138, 1 dare say the sick man is not very 
inconsolable when be receives sentence of banishment. 

absol. 1799 Mrs. JANE West Yale of Tinies |. 20 The 
mortal dart of woe in the bosom of the fair inconsolable. 

Hence Inconso:labi‘lity, Inconso‘lableness, 
the condition of being inconsolable; Inconso‘lably 


adv., in an inconsolable manner. 

1727 Baitry vol. II, Inconsolably. /éid., Inconsolable- 
ness. 1752 Jounson Ramébler No. 191 P3 A letter from 
Mr. Trip. .about absence and inconsoleableness, and ardour 
and irresistible passion, and eternal constancy. @1857 D. 
Jerrotp John Applejohn Wks, 1864 UI. xviii. 386 Nab 
wandered inconsolably backwards and forwards, 1858 De 
Quincey A utobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 313 uote, The poor unhappy 
goddess seemed to be eternally aground on this Goodwin 
Sand of inconsolability. 1879 R.“l. Smit Basel the Great 
xli. 182 Sometimes they laugh incessantly and sometimes 
lament inconsolably. 

Inconsolate (inkg-nsélet), 2. rare. [f. In-3 
+ CONSOLATE @a.; cf. F. zzzcoso/é (18th c.), Pg. 
tnconsolado.| Unconsoled, disconsolate. Hence 


Inco‘nsolately adv., disconsolately. 

21656 Be. Hatt Seri. Gal. ii. 20 (R.) Honors, titles, 
treasures, which will at the last leave you inconsolately 
sorrowfull. 1882 Lp. Acton in Academy 9 Dec. 407 The 
Despot of Cremona dying inconsolate. 

Inconsonance (inkg:nsénans). [f. Inconso- 
NANT (after consonance): see -ANCE.] Want of 
consonance or agreement ; inharmoniousness. 

1811 Rees Cycé., [ncousonance, in Music, is of the same 
import nearly with dissonance, or a jarring and unpleasant 
sound. 1817 Coterioce Biog. Lit. (1870) 67, I presumed 
that this was a possible conception (7. ¢. that it involved no 
logical inconsonance). 1849 R. I. WitseRrrorce /oly Supt. 
(1850) 135 To judge respecting the consonance or incon- 
sonance of the means employed. 

+Inconsonancy. Obs. rare. 
see -ANCY.] = prec. : 

1650 A.A. Reply Sanderson 3 The like inconsonancies 
hath he to this purpose. 1669 W. Simeson //ydvol. Chyut. 
37, [have made animadversions upon all his five ingredients 
shetiee the inconsonancy and inconsistency of them. 

Inconsonant (inkgnsdnant), a. [f. In-3 + 
Consonant a@.] Not consonant or agreeable /o 


(+ zzfo); not agreeing or harmonizing with. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 36 They carried them out 
of the world witb tbeir feet forward, not inconsonant unto 
reason. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Afan. 1.111. 260 A Fiction 
utterly inconsonant to the whole Method of Nature, 1763 
Scraeton /ncdostan (1770) 77 hese words were too incon- 
sonant to his schemes, to be followed by actions. 1836 


[f. as prec. ; 


INCONSONANTLY. 


Lytton Athens (1837) I. 398 A tradition far from incon- 
sonant with the manners of the time, or the heroism of the 
sex, 1883 Century Mag. XXV. 912 The spell that wars 
With aught inconsonant to heart or eye. 

Hence Inconsonantly adv. (Webster, 1856). 

+ Inconspicable, a2. Obs. rare—'. [f. Ix-3 
+ ConsPICABLE.] Invisible. 

a 652 J. Smiru Sed. Disc. v. i. (1821) 136 Though God 
hath copied forth his own perfections in this conspicable 
and sensible world,, .yet the most clear and distinct copy of 
himself could be imparted to none else but to intelligible 
and inconspicable natures. 

Inconspicuous (inkgnspi-kiwjas), a. [f. late 
L. tnconspicu-us + -ous; see InN-3 and Conspt- 
cuous. ] 

++ 1. That cannot be scen; invisible. Oés. 

1624 [impliedin InconsricvousneEss 1]. 1660 Boyce New 
Exp. Phys. Mech, xvii. 128 Vhose lesser and inconspicuous 
parcels of Air, 1678 Cupwortn /ntedd, Syst. 1. iv. § 18. 333 
The Life or Soul’s passing into the Invisible or Incon- 
spicuous. 1708 frit, Apollo No. 72. 2.1 The Moon, while 
in Conjunction with the Sun, is Inconspicuous. 1751-73 
Joxtin £ecd. (ist. (R.}, Socrates in Xenopbon .. says that 
the Deity is inconspicuous. 

+b. Not discernible to the mental eye. Ods. 

1648 Boyre Seraph, Love (1660) 18 ‘Their greatest 
Acconiplishinents compar'd to His Perfections. .are..as tn- 
conspicuous as the faint Qualities of more ordinary Persons. 
1713 Berketey Guardian No. 70 P 2 The joint beauty of 
the whole or the distinct use of its parts were inconspicuous. 
1793 I’. Taytor Orat. Julian 122 note, Yhe occult art by 
which they were fabricated..was inconspicuous, 

2. Not readily seen or noticed; uot prominent 
or striking in appearance or character. 

1828 WessTeER, /uconspicnous,.2, Notconspicuous. 1835 
Siz J, Ross Narr. and Voy. xvii. 266 There was an incon 
spicuous aurora, 1854 Hooker //:mal, Fruls. 1}. xniv. 
170 In inconspicuous scattered tufts. 1866 Gro. Exior 
F. dlolt x\v, A veil drawn down gave her a sufficiently in- 
Conspicuous appearance. 1886 Swinsurne J/isc. 24 Shake- 
speare who led an inconspicuous life. 

b. spec. in Bol, Of flowers, when small, green, 
or of pale colour. 

1845 Linptey Sch. Bot, iv. (1858) 40 Flowers usually 
racemose, very often small and inconspicuous, 1863 Batrs 
Nat. Amazon 1.70 The majority of forest-trees in equatorial 
Brazil have sinall and inconspicuous flowers. 1880 C. R. 
Markuam Pernuy. Bark xxii. 238 A wide-spreading melas- 
tomaceous plant, with inconspicuous flowers. 

Hence Inconspi‘cuously adv. + invisibly (0ds.) ; 
so as not to be readily perceived. 

166x Boytr Spring Afr (1682) 95 The partictes of air which 
. -inconspicuously lurk within the Bladder, 1893 Christian 
at Work (N.Y.) 13 Apr., This Chamber has..shared not in- 
conspicuously in the history..{of] both church and state. 

Inconspi‘cuousness, [f. prec. +-NeEss.] 

+1. The quality or state of being invisible. Oés. 

1624 Asp. Assott Visib, True Ch. 16 This paucitie of 
beleeuers, and inconspicuousnes of his Church. a 1691 
Boye Jan's Ignorance Uses Nat, Things i. Wks. 1772 
III. 472 The inconspicuousness of those stars. 

2. The quality of not being prominent to notice. 

1881 J. G. Barnarp in Sinzth, Contrib, Knowl. No. 310. 
15 The inconspicuousness of this tide in our actual oceans. 
1882 G. Auten in Nature 17 Aug. 372 Perhaps its very in- 
conspicuousness saves it from the obtrusive visits of undesir- 
able insect guests. 1883 H. Drummonn Nat. Law in Spir. 
IV. 1. 1. (1834) 47 The assuined invisibility or inconspicuous- 
ness of the old Laws. 

+Inconspi-ring, f//. a. Obs. [f. Iy-3 + Coy- 
SPIRING fA/. a.) Not concurring in purpose or 
aim; without unity of plot or aim, 

1678 Cupwortn /ufedl, Syst. 1. iv. § 24. 411 Incoherent 


and Inconspiring, like an Il-agreeing Drama, botch'd up of 
Many Impertinent Intersertions. 

+Inco:nstance. Os. [a. F. zxconstauce 
(13th c.), ad. L. zzcoustantia, n. of quality f. 7con- 
sldut-emt INCONSTANT: see -ANCE.]} 

1. Fickleness of conduct: =INconsTancy 1. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sompu, T. 250 What nedeth yow diuerse 
freres seche?.. Youre inconstance is youre confusioun. 
c 1450 tr. De /initatione 1. xiti.14 The begynnyng of all 
temptacions is inconstance of herte & litel trust in god. 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 112 Sortybrant, which knewe the 
mutabylyte of wymmen & thynconstaunce. 1549 Com/fd. 
Scot. iv, 30 That terme youthed suld be vndirstandin for 
ignorance ande inconstance. 1660 tr. Aimyraldus’ Treat. 
conc. Relig. 1. ix. 288 The inconstance and imbecillity of 
man. 1712 Blackmore Creation 314 From fair to fair with 
gay inconstance rove. 

2. Mutahility of things: =InconsTaycy 2. 

1509 Barctay Siyp of Folys (1874) II. 240 It lytell auayleth 
».A whyle to lyue well in suche inconstance. 1569 SpENsER 
Wistons of Bellay xi. in Theat, Worldlings, Wearie to see 
th’ inconstance of the heauens. 1603 HoLttanp Plutarch's 
Mor, 421 (R.) The uncertainty and inconstance of mutable 
fortune. ' 

3. Inconsistency : =INCONSTANCY 3. 

1529 More Dyaloge iv. iii. 103 a/2 Whan he chaungeth so 
often, and wryteth euer the longer, tbe more contrary. .But 
I pray you how excuseth he bys inconstaunce[I’és. (1557) 
inconstauncie] ? 

Inconstancy (inkpnstansi). [ad. L. sncon- 
slintia; see prec. and -aNncy.}] Want of constancy. 

1. Of persons (or things personified, as Fortune}: 
Fickleness of conduct or purpose; changeableness 
of character or disposition ; unsteadfastness. Also, 
with f/., an instance of this. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 906, Inconsideration 
or neglygence, inconstancy or vnstablenes. 1590 SPENSER 
F. Q. 1. iv. x For unto knigbt tbere is no greater shame 
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Then lightnesse and inconstancie in love. 1601 FloLLanp 
Pliny V1. 600 Willing after a sort to pies at Fortunes game 
.. and in some measure to satisfie her inconstancie. 1663 
Cowtrey Verses & Ess., Disc. Cromwell (1669) §4 Art thou 
the Country which didst hate, And mock the French In- 
constancy? 17x33 Swirt in Four C. ding. Lett, 165 You 
have triumphed .. by the steadiness of your temper, over 
the inconstancy and caprice of your friends. 1740 CHEYNE 
Regimen 167 Uneccountsbic ‘Terrors, Panics, Inconstancies. 
1894 Sin E. Suctivan Homan 47 How you excuse, and 
even praise, the inconstancy of a woman who throws over 
another man for you, rae a... 

2. Of things or events: Mutability, variability ; 
irregularity; absence of uniformity. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 13 The silent Moone.. 
constant image of the worlds inconstancie, which it never 
seeth twice with the same face. 1645 Boater /rel. Nat. 
{Tist. (1652) 155 It is never dry weather two or three 
dayes together. Which inconstancy and wetness of the 
weather [etc.]. 1726 Leoni Albertr’'s Archit. 1101/2 The 
inconstancy of the air is what spoils every thing. 1825" 
MeCucrocn Pol. Econ. ui. it. 240 Vhe wages of labour, in 
different employments, vary with the constancy and incon- 
stancy of employment. 1885 J. Martineau 7ypes Eth. 
7h. I, 421 Vhe inconstancy of his (Comte’s] analysis of the 
humian capacities and instincts. 

+b. Variation, difference. Ods. 

1646 J. Grecory Notes 4 Obs. (1650) 64 The Armenian 
Transtation rendreth, ‘ And Pharaoh called Joseph Fesuut’, 
.. This is all the inconstancy of reading I could observe. 

+3. Inconsistency (in statements, etc.) ; an instance 
of this. Ods. 

1§57 [sce INconsTANce 3]. 1965 Jewet Nel. [larding 
(x611) 412 He seemeth not to consider the inconstancie, 
and folly of his owne tale. 1605 Bacon Ads. Learn. 1, x, 
§ 10 Let a inan look into their (phisitians’] prescripts and 
ininistrations, and he shall finde them but inconstancies. 

© 4, Erron. for INcontINENCY. Odés. 

168x Manrseck Bk. of Notes 799 Some doe gather of this 
place, that Paule did mortifie in himself tbe fire of incon- 
stancy, by long fasting. 1607 Torsete four f Beasts (1658) 
204 The bladder of a female Kid drunk in powder, helpeth 
the inconstancy of urine, 1623 CockEram, /nconsfancte, 
vnchastnes. 


Inconstant (inkp'nstint), @. (s6.) [a. IY. Z2- 
cousland (1372 in Matz..Darm. , ad. L. guconstiut- 
em, {. 2a (IN-3) + coustaut-em Constant.] Not 
constant. 

1. Of persons, or their character, actions, etc. : 
Not steadfast; fickle, changeable. 

1402 Hoccreve Letter of Cupid 101 She.. ys fals and in- 
constant and hath no feythe. 1508 Dunsar 7ua maritt 
zvemen 260 Be constant in jour gouernance, and counterfeit 
gud maneris, Thought 3e be kene, inconstant, & cruell of 
inyud. 1590 SrenseR /. Q, 1. iv. 26 Inconstant man, that 
loued all he saw, And lusted after all that he did loue, x6a4 
Cart. Situ Virginia ut, 30 They are inconstant in every 
thing hut what feare constraineth them to keepe. 1776 
Gipson Decl. & F. x. 1. 278 It is dificult to paint the light, 
the various, the inconstant character of Gallienus. 1844 
Ln. Broucuam Sit. Const. App. iii. (1862) 461 The fickle, 
inconstant, volatile temper of the people. 

2. Of things: Frequently changing or altering ; 
mutable, variable, irregular. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. \W. de W. 153x) 7b, What is imore 
frayle, more inconstaunt & mutable than is tbe wyll of man? 
1592 Suaks. Nour. & Ful. u. ii. 109 O sweare not by the 
Moone, th' inconstant Moone, ‘That monethly changes in 
her circle Orbe. 1602 Marston Aut, & Mel.1. Wks. 1856 
I, 16 Sayling some two monthes with inconstant winds. 
1684 Contempl. State Man \. ii, (1699) 12 All things on this 
side Heaven are inconstant and transitory. 1833 Lye 
Princ, Geol. Il. 43 Mineral and organic characters, al- 
though often inconstant, may .. enable us to establish the 
contemporaneous origin of formations in distant countries. 
1875 Poste Gaius Pref. (ed. 2) 8 The orthograpby of the 
Veronese MS. is extremely inconstant. 

+b. Of the eyes: Unsteady, shifting. Ods. 

1g98 Hakcuvt Voy. I. 21 They (the Tartars] be hardie 
and strong .. their eye-browes extending from their fore- 
heads downe to their noses, their eies tnconstant and blacke, 
their countenances writhen and terrible. 

+3. Inconsistent wr7k. Obs, 

1642 Sir E. Derinc Sf. on Relig. 61 Episcopacy is in- 
compatible and inconstant with the authority of a secular 
jurisdiction. 

B. sé. An inconstant person or thing. (Cf. F. 
uit inconslaul,) 

1647 CowLey Mistress xiii. (Aeading) Tbe Inconstant. 
1703 Farquuar (frt/e) The Inconstant; or the way to win 
him. 1703 Motreux Prod. 28 ibid., Tbis night we bope you'll 
an Inconstant bear. 1794 W. Curtis Zot, Mag. No. 218 
‘The Disandra varies extreinely in tbe number of its stamina 
.. few such inconstants exist. 1840 Mrs. F. Trotiore 
Widow Married xxxiv, Either from his being a gambler, 
or an inconstant. 

Inconstantly (inkp:nstantli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY2.] In an inconstant manner, variably, with 
fickleness, inconsistently. 

1549 CoverRDALE, etc. Zrasm. Par. Gal. 7. Why art tbou 
now become vnlike thy selfe, why doest thou inconstantly 
withdrawe the from diner? 1647 Cowtry J/istr., ATouopoly 
iv, They flutter still about, inconstantlie. @ 1720 SHEFFIELD 
(Dk. Buckhm.) IV&s. (1753) 11. 196 Divine power does 
nothing irregular, orinconstantly. 1757 Waksurton Kem. 
Hume xiv. Wks. 1811 XII. 366 A modern often tbinks.. 
inconstantiy. 


+Inco-nstantness. Os. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Inconstancy. 

@ 1862 Cavenvisu Holsey (1893) 286 The inconstantnes of 
prynces favour. 1575 CuuRcHYARD Chiffes (1817) 132 To 
terrifie the stubborn stomacks and inconstantnesse of proud 
people. 1727 in Baicey (vol. I). 
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INCONTAMINATE. 


Inconstru‘able, ¢. rare. [f. Ix-3 + Con- 
S'RUABLE.} ‘That cannot be construed. 

1874 li. R. Reynotps Yohn Baft. v, § 2. 325 It may be 
pronounced .. inconstruable to exact thought. 

+ Inconsue‘te, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. incon- 
suét-us unaccustomed, f. z- (IN-3) + consuélus 
ConsvuxTE.] Unusual, unaccustomed. 

1432-50 tr. Migden (Rolls) II]. 437 As for that inconsuete 
message. /did. IV. 395 3iffenge to theym singuler prero- 
gatives, and inconsuete Of the noble dignites of Rome. 

tInconsw'lt, 2. Ods. rare—'. fad. L. zn- 
consult-us unconsultcd, unadvised, f. 7- (IN- 3) 

+ consullus: see Consutt v, Cf. obs. F. zzcoi- 
suite.) Inconsiderate, unadvised, unrefiecting. 

1652 Gauce Afagastrom, 135 Rude sensuall appetites, meer 
animal affections, and inconsult. 

Inconsu'ltable, @. rare. [In-3.] Incapable 
of being consulted. 

1888 Kye Records & Record Search. iv. 39 Vhe King’s 
Silver Books .. owing to damage done thein by file are in. 
consultable until that [reign] of George 1. : 

+Inconsu‘lted, 2. Obs. rare. [I. 1. gucou- 
sull-us (see INCONSULT) + -ED], Cf. F. ruconsulté.] 

1. =Ixconsutt. 

1533 Bettenpen Livy in. (1822 237 Ye .. ar like ane 
vane cumipany of pepill inconsultit and fulische. 

2. Unconsulted, not asked (cf. L. zuconsulio 
senatu, etc.). 

1§29 in Burnet //rst. Ref II. 98 Ne do by himself any 
thing notable therein .. the said Emperor first inconsulted, 
or not consenting thereunto. ; ee 

Inconsumable (inkgnsia-mab'l), a. [Ix-*.] 

1. Incapable of being coustumed by fire, etc. 

1646 Sik TI. Browne /’send. Fp. 11. xiv. 1440 Named As- 
beston ., whereof by Art were weaved napkins, shirts, and 
coats inconsumable by fire. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. //ist. 
(1862) HI. un. iti, gor (Salamander) ‘Vhe idle report of its 
being inconsumable in fire, has caused many of these aa 
animals to be burnt. 1821 Sunteny Lpipsychid. 579 Ever 
still Burning, yet ever inconsuniable. 1875 F. I. Scvoa- 
mMoRE Day Dreams 31 An inconsumable candle, whicb 
diminished not, no matter how long it was lighted. - 

2. Lol. Econ. Of which it is not the object or 
purpose to be consumed in use. 

1785 Parey Aor. Philos. w. i. ix. (1830) 104 When the 
identical loan is to be resurned, as a k, a horse, a harpsi- 
chord, it is called inconsumable. 1884 L. Groutunp Coop, 
Commw., i. 28 The inconsumable things, like machinery, 
leather, coin. d 

IJence Inconsu'mably adv. (Wright, 1855). 

t+Inconsu'med, 2. Oss. rare—'. [f. IN-3+ 
consumed, pa, pple. of ConsuME v.] Unconsumed, 
uncorrupted. 

1490-1530 Alyrr. our Ladye 309 loye thou, for thoughe 
thou be deade, yet thow abydest inconsnmed. 

+Inconsu'mmate, @. Oés. rare. [ad. late 

L. éncousummat-us: see IN- 3 and ConsumMATE.] 
Not consummated or completed ; unfinished. 

ax641 Be. Mountacu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 32 The other 

Tesus, son of Iosedec, left things as imperfect and incon- 
sunimate, 1678 Cupwortu /arell. Syst. \. v. 648 Nor did 
the Nature of things take begining from inconsummate and 
imperfect things. 1695 Lp, Preston Boeth. i. 134 For 
Nature doth not derive her Origine from things diminished 
and inconsummate. 

Hience + Inconsu'‘mmateness (Webster, 1828). 

+tInconsu'mptible, 2. Os. [a. obs. F. 
zuconsumptible, -somplible, or ad. late L. zneon- 
sumplibilis, f£. in- (IN-3) + consumplibilis Con- 
SUMPTIBLE.] Incapable of being consumed. 

1579 Fucke Heskins’ Parl. 50 Tbe maister did set before 
his disciples the inconsumptible meate. ¢ 1610 Lives Wom. 
Saints 33 It [the cross] is diuided to allmoste innumerable 
receyuers of it daylie, yet still whole to those that adore it, 
and all this inconsumptible integritie hath it fetc.]. 1644 
Dicsy Nat, Bodies vii. (1645) 64 They believe sucb fires to 
feed upon nothing; and consequently, to be inconsumptible 
and perpetuall. 1708 Motteux Raéelais v. xii. (1737) 172 
‘They were full of burning Water .. inconsumptible. 

+ Inconsutile, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. zn- 
constililis (Vulg., John xix. 23) not sewed together, 
without seam, f. ¢- (In-%) + consitz/is ConsuTILE, 
f, consucre, consit- to sew together.] Disagreeing, 
incongruous (like ‘a piece of new cloth sewed cn 
an old garment’, A/at?. ix. 16). 

1657 GAULE Sapient, Just. 42 What perhaps may be con- 
gruously spoken betwixt one particular man and another is 
very inconsutile to be said betwixt Adam and all Mankind. 

+Incontainability. Ods. [f. In- 3 + Con- 
TAINABLE + -1TY.] Incapability of being contained. 

1644 Prynne & WackER Frennes’s Trial 65 For his horse 
and foot, incontainability in the Castle, in Case he bad been 
forced to retire into it, ‘ ae 

Incontaminable (inkgntz-minab’l), 2. [ad. 
eccl. L. taconldmiudbilis: see In-3 and Con- 
TAMINABLE.] Incapable of being contaminated. 

1846 TRENCH Afzrac, x, (1862) 221 He .. incontaminable 
Himself, feared not tbe contamination of a touch. : 

Inconta minate, a. [ad. L. zxconlaminalus, 
f. in- (In-3) + couldminatus CONTAMINATE 7P/. a.] 
Uncontaminated, undefiled, unaffected by any 
corruption. . 

x§08 Fisner 7 Penit. Ps. cxxx. Wks. (1876) 228 It is the 
very innocent and precious blode of the incontamynate lambe. 
1664 H. More Alyst. Jutg. Apol. 563 Ye that phansy your 
selves .. the onely sound and incontaminate part of our 
Nation. 1844 W. Kay intr. Fleury's Eccl. Hist. U1. 341 
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INCONTAMINATED. 


note, The essential light mixes not with other matter, hut is 
incontaminate, incapable of being united .. with any other 
substance, . 

Ilence Inconta’minateness (Craig, 1847). 


+ Inconta'minated, ¢. Os. rare—'. [f. as 
prec. +-ED1.] =INCONTAMINATE, 

1654 Cokaine Dianea 1. 55 Knowing him of an incon- 
taminated goodness, he would have prevented him with 
chastisement. 4 

Inconte'mptible, 2. rare. [Ix-3.] Not to 
be despised. 

1742 Jounson Debates in Parl. \1787) 11. 108 New argu- 
ments equally conclusive and incontemptible. 

+Inconte-ntable, a. Ods. rare. [IN-3.] 
Not contentable; not to be satisfied; or perh. Not 
to be contained or bounded. 

1720 WELTON Suffer. Son of God 11. xiv. 393 O Happy 
Spirits, whoin tbe Vision .. of this Heavenly Redeemer 
furnishes with that Incontentable Variety of Bliss. 

+Incontenta‘tion. Obs. rare. [f. In-3 + Con- 
TENTATION.] Dissatisfaction, discontent. 

1860 in WorcesTER, citing Goopwin. 

Inconte:stability. vave. [f. next: see -1TY. 
Cf. F. incontestabilité.| The quality of being in- 
contestable ; an indisputable fact. 

1862 WraxaLt Hugo's ‘ Alisérables* v. xxviii. (1877) 17 
Under the pressure of this incomprehensible incontestability 
he felt his brain cracking. 1864 in WessTER. 

Incontestable (inkgnte'stab’l), a. (Also er- 
roneously -ible.) [a. F. zncontestable (=Sp. in- 
contestable, \t. incontestabile), £. t2- (IN- 3) + con- 
testable CONTESTABLE.] That cannot be contested 
or disputed ; indisputable, unquestionable, incon- 


trovertible. 

1673 Tempce Let. to Dk. Florence Wks. 1731 11. 287 Your 
Judgment is with me incontestable. 1748 cluson's Voy. 1. 
ili. 33 This alone would be..an incontestible proof of the 
service, which the Nation hath thence received. 185 Scott 
Betrothed i, Her beauty was incontestable. 1885 Sir J. W. 
Cutty in Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 992, 1 hold that the 
evidence is altogether incontestible, 

Hence Inconte‘stableness. 

1727 Batrey vol. Il, /ncontestibleness. 1864 WepsTER, 
Incontestableness. 3895 Blackw. Mag. July 171 One in- 
stance . .exceeds all others in definition and incontestableness. 

Incontestably (inkgnte’stabli), adv. (Also 
erron, -ibly.) [f. prec.+-Ly%.] Unquestionably, 
indisputably, indubitably. 

1711 Ken //ymns Evang, Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 180 Rising 
from Death, was an appropriate sign Of Power most incon- 
testahly Divine. 1794 G. Avams Nat. § E-rp. Philos. 1V. 
xxxvill. 50 The annua! motion of the earth is incontestibly 

roved hy observation. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets vii. 230 
Basico incontestably aedeys the quality of radiancy. 

+Inconte‘sted, ¢. Os. [In-3.] Not con- 
tested, uncontested ; undisputed. 

1712 Appison Sfect. No. 543 P 4, 1 think we may lay this 
down as an incontested Principle, that Chance never acts in 
a perpetual Uniformity and Consistence with it self. 1757-8 
Smottett //7st, Eng, (1800) 11]. 158 These assertions were 
supported by many incontested facts. 1794 J, WILLIAMS 
Crying Epistle 55 Her mind was areas her wisdom 
incontested. 

Incontestible, erron. form of INCoNTESTABLE. 


tIncontiguous, «. Obs. rare. [f. late L. 
incontigu-us (f. in- (IN-3) + contiguzs Conmi- 
GuoUs) +-ous.] Not in contact or touching one 
another; unconnected. 

1660 Boye New Exp. Phys. Alech. xxiv.193 Small Brace- 
lets, consisting of equally little incontiguous Beads. 1685 
Cotton t. Afontaigne 1. 293 The way of speaking that 
I love is. .free from affectation, irregular, incontiguous and 
bold, where every piece makes up an entire body. 

Hence + Inconti‘guously adv. (Wright, 1855). 

Incontinence (inkg'ntinéns). Also 4-6 in- 
contynence. [a. F. zxcontinence (12th c.) or ad. 
L. zucontinéntia, n, of quality f. zrcontinént-em : 
see IN-3 and CONTINENT a.] 

1. Want of continence or self-restraint ; inability 
to contain or retain: a. With reference to the 
bodily appetites, esp. the sexual passion: Un- 
chastity. 

2382 Wycuir 1 Cor. vii. 5 Eft turne 3e ajen in to the same 
thing, lest Sathanas tempte 30u for 30ure incontynence. 
€1400 MAuNDEV. (1839) xiv, 161 Often tyme..the gode 
Dyamande lesethe his vertue, be synne and for Incontyn- 
ence of him that berethe it. 1533 More 4fo/. ix. Wks. 866/1, 
I doe not allowe, but obhorre incontinence in sacred pro- 
fessed persones. 1624 Massincer Kenegado 1v. ii, Any 
virgin .. convicted of corporal looseness and incontinence. 
1784 Cowrer Jusk 1. 699 Such London is, by taste and 
wealth proclaim’'d ‘he fairest capital of all the world, By 
riot and incontinence the worst, 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets 
vi. 169 Handsome youths are admonished by Pindar to 
beware of lawlessness and shun incontinence. 

b. In general sense. (Const. of.) 

1836 Hor. Smitn Tin Trump. (1876) 342 He who labours 
under an incontinence of speech, seldom gets the better of 
his complaint. 1850 L. Hunt Axfobiog. 1. v. 202 His 
laughter would follow his tears with a happy incontinence. 
1858-65 Cariyte Fredk, Gt. x1. iii, [They] do not waste 
themselves by incontinence of tongue. 1881 Str Ts Martin 
{orace, Odes 1. xviii, Vransparent as crystal, that shows In 
its babbling incontinence all that it knows. 

2. Path. Inability to retain a natural cvacuation, 
esp.zncontinence ofurine( = L.tncontinentia urine, 
in Pliny). 

3754-64 SMELLIE Midwif 1, 162 The woman commonly 
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labours under an incontinence of urine. 1874 VAN BurEN 
Dis, Genit. Org. 229 Incontinence, like retention, 1s a symp- 
tom, and not a disease. : . 

t+Incontinency. 0d. [ad. L. txcontinén- 
tia see prec, and -ENCY.] The quality of being 
incontinent. 


l. a. =INCONTINENCE 1. 

1485 Act 1 Hen, V/1, c. 4 Avoutrie fornicacion inceste 
or eny other flesshely incontinency. 1526 TinDALe 1 Cor. 
vii. 5 Come agayne to the same thynge lest Satan tempt 
you for youre incontinency. a 1682 Sir T. Browne 7racts 
(1684) 63 The one accused Susanna of incontinency under 
a IIptvos, or Ever-green Oak. 1732 Neat 77st. Purit. 1. 415 
Such as shall..be convicted of..any fleshly Incontinency. 

b. =INCONTINENCE 1 b. 

cris Swirt Inguiry Queen's Last Ministry i. Wks. 1841 
I. 504/1 As the earl was too reserved, so perhaps the other 
was too free, not from any incontinency of talk, but from 
the mere contempt of multiplying secrets. 

2. Path. =\1NCONTINENCE 2. 

(Cf. quot. 1607 s.v. InconsTancy 4.] 

1789 W. Bucuan Dorm, Aled. (1790) £31 Suppression and 
incontinency of urine. 

Incontinent (inkgntinént), @. (s6.) [a. F. 
incontinent (14th c.) or ad. L. zucontinént-em, f. 
in- (IN-3) + continént- CONTINENT.] 

1. Not continent ; wanting in self-restraint: chiefly 
with reference to sexual appetite. 

¢1380 Alinor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (1892) 138 Of an 
incontinent monk. ¢ 2450 S?. Cutibert (Surtees) 7037 Pat 
nane presume, incontinent, Io sacre pe haly sacrament. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 95 He is so incontynent 
& vnchaste, y' his mynde is blynde. 1613 Purcuas Pil- 
grimage (1614) 882 1t was death for any to be found false and 
incontinent. 1767 Fawkes Theocritus i. Note cvii.(R.), The 
mistress of Daphnis upbraiding him for his incontinent pas- 
sion, 1857 Giapstonz Glean. VI. liv. 83 Origen treats the 
remarriage during the consort’s life as forbidden by Scripture; 
yet thinks it may he conceded, with qualification to the 
infirmity of incontinept men. 

2. Unable to contain, retain, orkeep back. Usually 


const. of. 

1641 Mitton Cé. Govt. u. tii, Although I have given it the 
name of a liquid thing, yet it is not incontinent to bound 
itself, as humid things are. 1660 — Free Commi. Wks. 
(1851) 438 Incontinent of Secrets, if any be imparted to 
them. a1680 Butier Kem. (1759) 11. 446 A Prodigal .. is 
very loose and incontinent of his Coin, and lets it fly, like 
Jupiter, in a Shower. 1725 Pore Odlyss. xix. 79 Melantho 
.. Renewed the attack, incontinent of spleen. 1865 Sad. 
Rev. 5 Aug. 167/1 Underlings incontinent of tongue often 
reveal .. the policy of their masters. 

3. Unable to rctain natural evacuations. 

1828 in WEBSTER. 

B. as sd. An unchaste person. 

1598 B. Jonson £v. Man in [fum. w. viii, O, old incon- 
tinent, dost thou not shame When all thy powers in chastity 
are spent To have a mind so hot? 

llence Inco‘ntinentness (Bailey vol. I], 1727). 


Incontinent (inkg:ntinént), adv. (@.) arch. 
Also 5-6 en-, -tynent, -tenent. [a. F. xcontinent 
(igthc.=Sp., It. zacontenente), ad. late L. 27 contt- 
nénti (sc. tempore) in continuous time, without any 
interval. The carly variant estcontinent corresponds 
to earlier OF. encontenant, Prov. encontenen.]} 
Straightway, forthwith, at once, immediately, with- 
out delay; =INCONTINENTLY adv.2 

[1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) V. 393 Where he diede inconti- 
nenti after that he hade seide so. ] 

1425 Sc. Acts Fas. [ (1597) §51 The partie sal be challenged 
incontinent of the Kingis peace hreaking. ¢ 1440 Generydes 
1571 Whanne they were come, anon incontynent Generydes 
was brought owt of the layle. /édid. 1769 Thanne spake 
Lucas anon encontinent. a1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 130 
She was incontenent iuged vnto the dethe. 1523 Lp. Ber- 
ners Frorss. 1. xiv. 14 They entred encontynent into theyr 
shippes, to passe the see. 1559 Morwync Evonyin.12 A 
water may be niade which shall incontenent breake the stone 
inthe bladdar. 1609 Skene Reg. Afa/.11.x1. 36 Heires being of 
lawfull age, incontinent after the deceis of their predicessours 
they may enter to their heretage. c¢162z Cuarsan /itad 
Xx1¥, 299 This charge incontinent He put in practice. 1719 
ID'Urrey Pills (1872) 111. 326 Behind the Cloth the Friar 
went, And was in the Well incontinent. 1818 Scorr //7?, 
Midd. xxi, The Lords will be here incontinent, and proceed 
instanter to trial. 1840 Baruam /ngol. Leg, Ser. 1. Leech 
Folkestone, Place thyself incontinent in yonder bath. 

b. as adj. (nonce-use) Immediate. 

1840 Baruam Jugol. Leg. Ser. 1, Leech Folkestone, Wath 
any one a smoky chimney ?—here is an incontinent cure. 

Inco'ntinently, adv.) [f. Inconrinent a. + 
-LY*,] In an incontinent manner; loosely, un- 
chastely. 

1552 Hutost, Incontinently, so/ute. 1598 BarcKey Felic. 
Alan (1631) 611 It is an unseemly thing. .to live delicately, 
loosely, or incontinently. 1655 Futter Ch. fist, i. vii. 
§ 28 Queen Isabel. living incontinently with R. Mortimer, 
1755 Jounson, /ucontinently, unchastely, without restraint 
of the appetites. : 

Incontinently (inkgntinéntli), adv.2 arch. 
[f£ Incontinent adv. + -LY2.] Straightway, at 
once, immediately ; =INCONTINENT adv. 

1484 Caxton Fables of -Esop v.v, Incontynently as the 
dogges perceyued and sawe the foxe and the catte, they 
beganne to renne vpon them. 1549-3 Alc! 34 & 35 Hen. 
VIII, c. 14 § 4 The said clerke .. shall incontinentlte with. 
out delaie certifie the saide names. 1633 1. StarrorD ac. 
Hib. u, x. (1810. 337 Sir Charles incontinently dispatched 
a Horseman with Letters to the President. 1761 STerNE 77, 
Shandy 1V. xxvii, The effect of which was this, that he leapt 
incontinently up. 1844 Emerson Lect., Young American 
Wks. (Bohn) 1, 297 If one of the flock [of wolves]..so much 


INCONTROLLED. 


as limp, the rest eat him up incontinently. 1876 C. M. Davies 
Unorth. Lond, (ed. 2) 426 My cheery friend..presented me 
incontinently to the lecturer. 

Incontinwity. var. [In-3.] The quality 
or fact of being incontinuous; absence or breach 
of continuity. 

3865 Athenzum No. 1959. 648/3 Incoherencies and incon- 
tinuities. 

Incontinuous ink gntii'nizas), a. rave. [IN-3,] 

Not continuous; discontinuous. 
_ 1862 R. H. Parrerson ss. Hist. § Art 68 They become 
imperceptible to the ear, in the low notes by the vibrations 
becoming too dull and incontinuous. 1892 STEVENSON 
Across the Plains 230 All brought down to the same faint 
residuum as a last night's dream to some incontinuous 
iinages. 

+Incontra‘cted, ¢. Oés. rare. [Iy-3.] Not 
contracted ; uncontracted. 

17a5 Brackwatt Sacer. Class. 1,228 (T.) This dialect uses 
the incontracted termination both in nouns and verbs. 

Incontractile (inkgntre'ktil,-ail), a. [In-3.] 
Not contractile; incapable of contraction. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 670 The pupil [was] 
dilated and incontractile. /d%d. 11.648 The muscular fibres 
are equally loose and incontractile. 


Incontraction (inkgntre'kfan). [Iy- 3.] The 
fact of not contracting; failure to contract; non- 
contraction. 

1803 Afed. Fra. X. 2 On the Incontraction of an Artery. 

+ Incontradi‘ctable, «. Os. (Also -ible.) 
[f In-3 + Contrapicy + -aBLE: known much 
earlier than contradictable.) That cannot be con- 


tradicted or gainsaid. 

16aq Cart. Smita Virginia ut. ii. 44 This incontradictable 
reason will shew them plainely they are too ill advised to 
nourish such ill conceits. 1630 — 7rav.§ Adv, 13 Many 
incontradictible perswading reasons. 

+ Inco’ntrair, adv. and prep. Sc. Obs. Also 
care, -ar. [f. IN prep. + Conrrair sd.; cf, the 
fuller phrases 77 the contratr (of), in our contratr, 
ctc.] a. as advb. phr. or adv. (followed by a pre- 
position): In opposition ¢o, in spite of, 

c1480 Henryson Alor. Fad. 37 This hound of hell, Deuored 
hes my Lambe .. in contrair to your cry. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. 111. 145 Incontrair than of all his lordis will. 

b. as prep. In opposition to, contrary to ; against. 

1484 Sc, Acts Fas. /// (1814) 166 Impetraciouns made in 
the Court of Rone incontrare our souuerane lordis privilege. 
1s13_ Douctas cE ucts vu. viii. heading, How Alecto per- 
suadit has Turnus To move battale incontrar Latinus. 1558 
Kennepikt Compend. Tract. in Wodrow Soc, Alisc. 11844) |. 
119 Abominahyll heresyis incontrar our faith. 1560 RoLt.anD 
Crt. Venus Prol. 205 [It is als] incontrair his Complexioun 
[As ane f]asert to fecht with ane Falcoun. 

+Inco-ntrary, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. IN prep. 

+ Contrary sé. An AF. excontrarte is quoted by 
Godefroy from the Conguest of Ireland.] In op- 
position, contrary (fo): =prec. b. 

1488-9 Act 4 Hen. I7//,c. 11 Forfeiture of the double 
value of all the Wolles bought .. incontrarie to this orden- 
aunce. 

tIncontri‘butive, 2. Obs. rare. [In-3.] 
Not contributive; that does not contribnte. 

1667 Wateruouse ‘ire Lond. 170 Proprietors which now 
are incontributive to the Publique Charge. 

[In- 3, 


Incontrollable (inkgntrowlib’l), a. 
Cf. F. zncontrélable (Littré).] 

l. That cannot be controlled, checked, restrained, 
or authoritatively regulated ; uncontrollable. 

1s99 Sanpys Exuropae Spec. (1605) L iijb, Their not erring 
and incontroleable lord of Rome. 1625 Be. Mountacu Aff. 
Cesar v. 153 Solyman, Amurath, and others, challenging 
absolute, irresistable, incontrouleable power to set up, pull 
downe, order, alter, and dispose the world, and all things in 
the world, at pleasure. 1652 J. Hatt Height Elog, p. \xxxi, 
They breed up incontroulable Tyrants over their souls. 1744 
Harris Three Treat. ut. 1. (1765) 232 Fated in that Order of 
incontroulable Events. 1820Scottr A4éof iii, A character. . 
by nature bold, impetuous, and incontrollable. 1844 STaNLey 
Arnold (1845) lk iv. 196 An incontrollable desire to give 
vent to the thoughts that were struggling within him. 

+2. That cannot bc interfercd with or altered in 
any way; fixed, unchangeable. Ods. 

1605 ‘lIMME Oversit. 1. iv. 116 In gold... there is a cer- 
taine incontrollable and incorruptible composition. 1646 Sir 
TY. Browne Pseud. Ef.vi. x. 322 Of colours in generall..no 
man hath yet beheld the true nature, or positively set downe 
their incontroulable causes. 

+ 3. Incontrovertible, unquestionable. Ods. 

61645 Howe t Le?t. (1650) 1. 477 Writings. . handed over to 
posterity as incontroulable truths for so many ages. 1646 
Sir TY, Browne Vsend. Ep. wv. xii. 214 These were delivered 
by the Evangelist, and carry no doubt an incontroulable con- 
formity into the intention of his delivery. 

Hence Incontro‘llably a¢v. a. Unrestrainedly ; 
without control; +b. Incontrovertibly, fixedly. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1v. xii. 218 Being not in- 
controulably determined, at what time to begin, whether at 
conception, animation, or exclusion. @1736 SouTH Sev. 
VIII. i.(R.), For, as a man thinks or desires in his heart, 
such indeed he is, for then most truly, because most Incon- 
troulably, he acts himself. 1800 ‘I’. Jerrerson Hit. (1859) 
IV. 344 The abuses which would be incontrolably com- 


mitted. 

+Incontro‘lled, «. Oés. [Ix-3. Cf. F. zx- 
contrélé (Littré).] Not controlled; unchecked ; 
not interfered with. d 

1650 Howett Kor. Trav. iii. (Arb.) 24 There is no com- 
pleat and incontrouled comfort. 


INCONTROVERTIBLE. 


Incontrovertible (inkgntrévS-3tib’l), — a. 
[In- 3.] That cannot be controverted ; incontest- 
able, indisputable, indnbitable. 

1646 Sir IT. Browne Pseud. Ep. vit. xiii, 365 Lastly, 
the thing it selfe whereon tbe opinion dependeth. .is not in- 
controvertible ; and for my own part, { remaine unsatisfied 
therein. 1793 Benpoes Math. Evid. 152 When a theory 
is established by incontrovertible evidence, the usual mode 
of hostility is to dispute the author's claim to discovery. 
1798 Mattuus Popul. (1817) (1. 65 The increase of popula- 
tion since 1780 is incontrovertible. 1873 Brack Pr. TAule 
xvii, Absolute and incontrovertible truth. 

Hence Incontrovertibility, Incontrove'rti- 
bleness, the quality of being incontrovertible. 

1775 ASH, /ucontrovertibility (s. perhaps not sufficiently 
authorized, from incontrovertible), the state of being incon- 
trovertible. 1837 Sir F, Patcrave Merch. & Friar (1844) 
121 Cases of flagrant delict,..required no other trial than the 
publicity or incontrovertibleness of the fact. m 

Incontrove'rtibly, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] 
In an incontrovertible manner; without contro- 
versy, beyond dispute, indisputably. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. fp. vi. i.278 For the Hebrew, 
it is incontrovertibly the primitive and surest text to rely 
on, 1712 in Somers Tracts 11, 184 That Great-Britain is in- 
controvertibly more powerful than this State. 1845 Lp. Camp- 
pect Chancellors (1857) ILI. Ixvii. 303 It was then shown 
very distinctly and incontrovertibly that none of the charges 
amounted to treason. 1886 Sipcwick //7st. Ethics iv. 248 
It is not to be regarded as absolutely and incontrovertibly 
valid. 

+ Incontu'nded, az. Ods. [IN-3.] Not bruised 
or pounded. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoner’s Bk. Physicke 51/2 Ligate a 
little incontundede Safferne in a little linnen cloth, soacke 
it 3 dayes in a little whyte wyne. : 
Inconvenience (inkfnv7'niéns), 54. [a. OF. 
inconvenience (mod.F, tnconvenance), ad. late 1. 
inconvenientia inconsistency, n. of quality f. zvcor- 
venient-em INCONVENIENT: see -ENCE. Cf. ILL- 
CONVENIENCE.] The fact or quality of being in- 
convenient. 
+1. Want of agreement; incongruity, disagree- 
ment; inconsistency with reason or rule, absurdity; 
with 7/7. An instance of this; an inconsistency ; 


an absurdity. Obs. 

¢1400 Beryn 2576 That { may bet perseyve al incon- 
venience Dout, pro contra, and ambiguity. 1526 Prier. 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 194 Yet it is no inconvenyence y! his 
holy mother & other sayntes be as particular meanes bytwene 
vs & god. @1536 Tinpace Doctr. Treat. (Parker Soc. 1843) 
380 That Christ was made man and died: also bread, which 
seemeth to some a great inconvenience. 1587 Gotpinc De 
Mornay i. 12 By these inconveniences they conclude, that 
there is no God at all. 1610 A. Cooke Pope Joan in Hari. 
Misc. (Malham) 1¥. 77 Protestant, What mean you by the 
inconvenience of their testimonies? Pafyst. Their disagree- 
ing one with another. a@ 1619 FoTuerBy AfAcom. u. ill. § 2 
(1622) 215 Yet can he not be the cause of himselfe, for the 
fore-named inconueniences. 1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. /1ist. 
16¢k C. Il. v. 45 francis Maryon believ’d there was no 
Inconvenience in saying, Tbat some of it [Christ's blood] 
staid here below. 

+ b. Unsnitableness, unfitness. Ods. 

1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. ti, 58 Adam was 
nought well disposyd to etyng of this appel for inconuen- 
yence of the season in whiche he receyued it. @ 1600 
Hooker (J.), They plead against the inconvenience, not the 
unlawfulness of popish apparel. 1684 R. Watter .Vat. 
Exper. 74 To avoid this inconvenience of the Screws, 

+2. Moral or ethical nnsttitableness; unbecoming 
or unseemly behaviour; impropriety; with f/., an 
unseemly act, an impropriety, an offence. Ods. 

c1460 Play Sacram, 897 Agaynst god yf ye haue wroght 
eny {nconuenyence. 1509 Barct.ay Shyp of Folys (1874) 1. 
51 Howe youthe which is nat norysshed in doctryne, In age 
is gyuen vnto al Inconuenyence. 1547 /fomilies 1. Agst. 
Contention t. 1859) 135 They fall. .sometime from hot words 
to further inconvenience. 1560 Biste (Genev.) Numbers, 
Argt., That either they fall not to such inconueniences, or 
else return to him quickly by true repentance, 

+3. Harm, injury, tnischief; misfortune, trouble. 
Obs. passing into 4). 

14.. Proverbs of Good Counsel 82 in Q. Eliz. Acad. (1869) 
zo Yf pou be trobyllyd with ynconvenyens, Arme p° alway 
with Inward pacyens. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. x. (Percy 
Soc.) 36 To dysnull myschefe and inconvenyence, They 
made our lawes wyth grete diligence. 1651 Hosses Leviath. 
i. xvili. 94 They that live under the government of Demo- 
cracy,.. attribute all the inconvenience to that forme of 
Commonwealth. 1653 Hotcrorr Procopius 1. Goth. Wars 
20 Beneventum standing high, and over against Dalmatia, 
shares in the inconvenience of this wind. 1695 Woopwarp 
Nat. Hist. Earth v. (1723) 264 The Inconvenience would 
not have stop’d there. 

+b. with g/. A mischief, an tnjnry; an untoward 
occurrence, a misfortune. Ods. (passing into 4b). 

1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 33, 1 haue grete fere 
that some inconuenyence be happed vnto him. 1584 Powet 
Lioyd’s Cambria 95 Whereof grew a great inconuenience 
and slaughter. 1608 Armin Nest Ninn. (1842) 15 Rapine, 
ruine, and a thousand inconveniences, follow. 1736 BuTLER 
Anal. \, iii. Wks. 1874 I. 57 Often infamy and external 
inconveniences are the public consequences of vice as vice. 

1796 C. Marsuatt Gard. ii. (1813) 21 Itis yet unable to 
bear the inconveniences of the weather. a. 

+c. Technically distinguished from mischief: 


see quot. Obs. 

1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 161 It is better to suffer a 
inischiefe than an inconuenience; the mischiefe being attri- 
buted to one or some particular persons, and the inconuen- 
ience to the wbole Common-wealth in generall. a@1709 
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Atxyns Part. & Pol. Tracts (1734) 199 By a Mischief is 
meant, when one Man or some few men suffer by the Hard- 
ship of a Law, which Law is yet useful for the Publick. 
But an Inconvenience is to have a publick Law disobeyed 
or broken, or an Offence to go unpunished. 

4. The quality or condition of being inconventent ; 
want of adaptation to personal requirement or ease; 
trouble, discomfort, disadvantage; incommodity. 

1653 WALTON Angler Table, In this Discourse .. I have 
not observed a metliod, which. .may be some inconvenience 
to the Reader. 1783 Moret. Ainsivorth's Lat, Dict. 1. 
s.v. Jithonus,That Aurora made bim immortal, but could not 
take from him the inconvenience of old age. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xxvii, She could have spared him without the smallest 
inconvenience. 1885 Daily News 21 Dec. 5/1 The long delay 
-. has already led to considerable public inconvenience. 

b. with f/. An inconvenient circumstance; some- 
thing that interferes with ease or comfort, or causes 
trouble; a disadvantage, a discomfort. 

1578 T.N. tr. Cong. HW’, /ndia 30 The letter being written, 
there was found an inconvenience, which was, they knew 
not how to carrye the letter secretly. 1641 Witkins Afath, 
Magick 1. ix. (1648) 59 ‘The chief inconvenience of this in- 
struinent is, that, in a short space it will be screwed unto 
its full length. 1732 Arsutunot Axles of Dict 296 They 
have only one Inconvenience, that they create Thirst. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 11. 327 This rule was originally .. in- 
tended to avoid the inconveniences which might artse by 
admitting an interval, when there should be no tenant of 
the freehold to do the services to the lord. 1884 Manch. 
Exam. 2 May 4,7 The necessity of taking out passports 
would be a serious inconvenience to foreign traders. 

Inconvenience (inkfnvi'niéns), v.  [f. prec. 
sb.] ¢rans. To cause inconvenience to; to put to 
inconvenience; to incommode, trouble. 

@ 1656 {{ALes Gold. Rem. 1.(1673) 49 For it is not the variety 
of opinions, but our own perverse wills .. which hath so in- 
convenienced the church. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 90 
‘That they may .. not be inconvenienced with the weight of 
these blankets. 1797 Soutuey Left, (1856) I. 40, I instantly 
quitted the university, that my uncle might no longer be 
inconvenienced by me. 1842 S. Lover /andy Andy i. 9 
The inconvenienced party had only to say [etc.]. 1876 1. 
Harpy £thelberta (180) 369 Be content to let her keep her 
position without inconveniencing ber by your intrusions or 
complaints. , 

Inconveniency (inkgnvniénsi). Now rare. 
fad. L. tnconvenicntia: sce prec. sb. and -ENCY.] 

+1. =INCONVENIENCE sd. 1. Ods. 

@ 1533 Fritu JVs. 141 (R. Of this text should follow two 
inconueniencies, if the sacrament were the naturall body of 
Christ. 1662 Stiruincrr. Orig. Sacr.1. vi. § 8 ‘Thus every 
way, this opinion .. is pressed with inconveniencies, @ 1682 
Sir T. Browse Let. to Friend in Hydriot. etc, (1736) 56 
Though some wondered at this Position, yet I saw no In- 
conveniency in it. 

+2. © INCONVENIENCE sd. 2. Obs. 

1610 HEALEY St. Aug. Citie of God XXit. xxiit. (1620) 846 
Lest desire of reuenge should draw vs to inconueniencie. 
1747 Cuesterr. Lett. (1792) I. cxxxili. 355, 1 should have 
avoided many follies and Inconveniencies, which undirected 
youth run me into. 

+3. =INCONVENIENCE sd. 3. Obs. 

1553 Q. Mary Proclam. Coins in Strype Fecl. Mem. (1721) 
Ilf. App. v. 8 In no wyse can longer suffer the same incon- 
ueniencie. 1669 Penn No Cross xiv. § 7 Insensible of the 
{nconveniency that attends the like Follies. 1706 Mrs. Cent- 
Livre Basset- Table v, Now you discover what inconveniency 
your gaming has brought you into. 

+b. =INCONVENIENCE sd. 3b. Obs. 

a 1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 98 To saie no thinge tn the 
presence of tbe peple vnto his displesaunce, for doute of 
mani gret {nconueniencys. 1543 GraFton Contn. Harding 
567 That some inconueniencie or cause of strife should 
chaunce. 1647 Spricce Anglia Rediv. 1. vi. (1854) 56 He 
might have prevented tbat inconveniency which fell out. 
au7zz Liste Aust. (1752) 90 For fear of a worse incon- 
veniency. 

4. =INCONVENIENCE SO. 4. 

1552 HuLoet, Inconueniencye, smportunitas. a 1628 F. 
GREVILLE Sydney (1652) 64 To weigh tbe immortall wisdom 
in even scales with mortall conveniency or inconveniency. 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 111. 363 Your question is not 
of conveniency or inconveniency, but of right. 1776 Abam 
Ssuitn JV, N. (1869) If.1v. i. 9 If money is wanted, barter will 
supply its place, though oak a good deal of inconveniency. 
1838 Dickens Nich, Nick. xxxvili, There’s inconveniency 
in it, but tbe novelty gives it a sort of relish. 

b. =INCONVENIEXCE 56, 4 b. 

1640 Quartes Enchirid, 111. 53 Cast one eye upon the 
Inconveniencies, as well as the other upon the Convenien- 
cies. 1746 WESLEY Princ. Alethodist31 More Inconveniencies 
may arise from the latter than from tbe former. 1818 Jas. 
Mitt Brit, /ndia 11. v. ix. 697 The lending of money to the 
Nabob of Arcot..had given rise to many inconveniencies. 

c. concr. Applied humorously to an incom- 
modious conveyance: cf. CoNvENteNcy 6 d. 


(n0nce-tUse.) ' : 

1877 Lowe Lett. (1894) II. xiii. 225 This leatber tncon- 
veniency will be at the door in balf an hour. 

Inconvenient (inkgnviniént), a. and sd. [a. 
FE. tnconvénient (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. in- 
convenient-em, f. in- (IN- 3) + conventent-em agree- 
ing, according, CONVENIENT. ] ; 

A. adj. +1. Not agreeing or consonant; dis- 

cordant, tncongruous; inconsistent with reason or 
tule, absurd. Odés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. XXVill. (Bod). MS.), 
Paane it is nou3t in conueniente to sette pat twei bodies 

ene ifeere in one place 3if one of ham is sotel and formal.. 
of pat ober material and vnperfite. 1552 Huvott, Inconue- 
nient, abhorrynge, discordynge .. aésurdus. 1570 Levixs 
Manip. 68/43 Inconvénient, iacongruns. 1635 Pacitt 
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INCONVENIENTLY. 


Christianogr. «i. (1636) 40 In which booke many things.. 
were found inconvenient, and conirary to the true faith. 
1674 OwEN Holy Spirit (1693) 57 Nothing is ascribed unto 
him that is unreasonable, inconvenient unto him in the Dis- 
charge of his Office. 

+ 2. Not befitting the case or circumstances ;_un- 
suitable, unmeet, inappropriate, out of place. Obs. 

¢ 1460 Fortescur. bs. & Lom. Alon. ix. (1885) 128 That 
diuerse lordis off Englande haue also moch livelode off thair 
owne, as than shall remayne in the kynges handes ffor his 
extraordinarie charges; wich were inconvenient, and wold 
be to the kynge right dredefull. 1552 {1utoet, Inconuenient 
tyme, sntempestas. 1600 Suaks. A. Y, L. v. ii. 73 If it ap- 
peare not inconuenient to you. 1681 Cuetuam Angler's 
Vade-m. xlt. (1689 307 Because the Pike is so noble a Fish 
-. it's not inconvenient if 1 . make a more particular Dis 
course of him. 1840 R. M. M«Cueyne in Alem. (1872) 449 
It will make the Syren Songs of this world inconvenient, 

+b. Const. for, fo. Obs. 

¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 85 An inconuenient medicyn to 
pat membre, 1651 J. Goopowin Kedempt. Redeemed 1. § 5 
Which signification 1s no ways inconvenient for this place. 
1655 MovuretT & Bennet /fealth's Improv. (1746) 177 No 
Meat so wholesome as Pheasant-pouts; but to strong 
Stomachs it is inconvenientest. 1692 Lockk Educ. § 159 
The reading of the whole Scripture indifferently, is .. very 
inconvenient for Children. 

+3. Morally or ethically unsuitable; unbecoming 
in manner; unscemly, improper. Ods. 

1494 Fanvan Chron, vi. cxcvili, 204 He walowed in 
lechery, giuynge hym to all vicious and inconuenyent lyfe 
of his body. 1542 Procl. Hfen. VIJI 22 July in Warton 
Hist. Eng. Poetry liv. (1840) 111. 267 Boyes do singe masse, 
and preache in the pulpitt, with such other vnfittinge and 
inconuenient vsages. @ 1694 ‘TILLOTSON Sera. xxii. (1742) 
II 77 lt is very inconvenient to say, that they who were to 
teach the precepts of Christ to others, did themselves break 
them by inspiration. 

4. Not conducive to ease of action or condition ; 
unfavourable to comfort; incommmodious, trouble- 
some, embarrassing, disadvantageous, awkward. 

The current sense. } 

1651 Hosnes Leviath. 1. xxvi.147 The people of Rome 
grew so numerous, as it was inconvenient to assemble thein. 
1706 Pintiirs, /aconvenient, not convenient, troublesome, 
cumbersome. 1777 SHERWAN Trip Scaré. 1. i, {fit be not 
inconvenient to you, he'll come and wait upon you. 1852 
Hawtuorne Biithedale Rom. xvi, This species of nervous 
sympathy .. was yet fuund rather inconvenient in its prac- 
tical operations. 1870 Dickens-#. Drood xviii, We have 
a good choice of inconvenient lodgings in the town. 


B. sé. That which is inconvenient. 
+1. Something discordant, an incongruity, an in- 
consistency; something inconststent with reason, 


an absurdity. Ods. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. pr. iti. 123 (Camb. MS.) And yit 
ther tolweth a noother inconuenyent of the whiche ther ne 
may ben thoght no moore felonos ne moore wykke, and Jat 
is this, pat [etc]. 1387-8 J. Usk Zest, Love im. iii. 
Skeat)l.77, I wene that none inconuenient shalt thou finde 
betwene Goddes forweting, and libertie of urbitrement ; 
wherfore, I wote well thei maie stande togider. 1449 Pr- 
cock Refr. 1. xv. 81 Noon inconvenient is thou3 God or- 
deyned the seid resoun. 

+2. Something morally unfitting; an unseemly 
or unbecoming act; an impropriety, an abuse. 

1460 Capcrave Chron, (1858) 279 Aftir the batayle ful 
scbamefully tbe Walsch women cutte of mennes membris, 
and put hem in her mouthis that were ded; and many 
othir inconvenientis ded thei that tyme, 1483 Caxton Cato 
3b, The Synnes and inconuenientes that comen of playeng. 
1523 Fitzuens. Surv. 26b, The whiche mesemeth is the 
grettest inconuenyent that nowe is suffred by the lawe. 
1538 Barr Zhre Lawes 61 Proudenesse ye abhorre with 
lyke inconuenyentes, , 

+3. A troublesome or untoward circumstance ; 
a misfortune, a mishap; an inconvenience. Oés. 

¢1400 A fol. Loll. 79 Pis inconuenient mai not be voydid. 
1432 50 tr. //#gden (Rolls) VII. 469 Somme inconvenientes 
wolde folowe with ynne schorte space, bothe to hym and to 
the realme. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 33 Here is yet noone 
so gret inconvenient of aventure ne mysfortune falle at this 
tyme, but that it hathe be seene fallen er now, 1526 Pedgr. 
Perf. (1531) 57 And so by these meanes thou shalte .. 
eschewe many sclaunders and inconvenientes. 1610 J. 
Metvitt iary (Wodrow Soc.) 532 Eschewing any danger 
or inconvenient quhilk may be likelie to fallout. 1645 BoaTe 
Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 65 In her mouth, she is incumbred 
with severall inconvenients. 


+Inconvenientise. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-ISE. (Cf. franchise. | = INCONVENIENCE 4 b. 

1528 PayneL Salerne's Regim. Bj b, Many other incon- 
uenientises .. groweth and chanceth througbe excesse of 
meates and drynkes. /éd. Bij, [This] ingendreth inany 
inconuenientises in the body. 

Inconve‘niently, adv. [f. INCONVENIENT a. 
+-LY2,] In an inconvenient manner. 

+1. Unsnitably, inappropriately; unbecomingly, 
improperly ; inconsistently, incongmously. Obs. 

1509 BarcLay Siyp Folys Argt., This present Boke myght 
haue ben callyd nat inconuenyently tbe Satyr. 1549 
Latimer 5th Serm. bef, Edw. V/ (Arb.) 147 One wyl say, 
peraduenture, you speake vnsemelye, and inconuenientlye, 
so to be agaynste the offycers. 1552 Hutoert, Inconuent- 
entlye, or dishonest) or contrary to reason, absurde. In- 
conuenientlye, or out of due tyme, zufempestine. 

2. With inconvenience, trouble, or discomfort ; 


uncomfortably, incommodiously. 

a1656 Be. Hatt Mourners in Sion (R.), There is many 
an holy soul that dwels inconveniently, in a crazy, tottering, 
ruinous cottage. 1665 G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav. 
E. India 111 We stay'd under a great Tree .spent_this 
nigbt inconveniently and supper-less. 1717 BERKELEY Frul. 


INCONVENIENTNESS. 


Tour Italy 2 June, Wks. 1871 IV. 559 Inconveniently cold 
for several hours this morning. 1837 Dickens /ickw. xxxv, 
I am afraid you'll find it inconveniently large. 1876 Geo. 
Eniot Dan, Der. xii, Things may turn out inconveniently 
afier all. P 
+Inconve-nientness. Os. rare.  [f. as 
prec. +-NeESS.] The quality of being inconvenient, 
inconvenience ; in quot. 1616 unsuitableness. 

1616 SurFL. & Mark. Country Farime 529 If the incon- 
uenientnesse of the place vvill not suffer you to cast them 
into squares, then make them somewhat more long. 1727 
in Baivey vol. II. : ae. 

Inconversable (inkgnvs'1sib'l), a. ? Oés. 
Also erron. -ible. [f. In- 3+ CONVERSE v. + -ABLE ; 
cf. Sp. inconversable (Guevara, 1539) and CONVER- 
SABLE.] Not conversable; + unsociable (0ds.) ; 
not disposed to converse, uncommunicative. 

1577 Hettowes Gueuara's Chron. 2 If he be incon- 
ea ibte, they abhorre him [o7/g. si es inconuersable aborre- 
scenle]. 1611 Cotcr., /usociaé/e, vnsociable, vyncompanable, 
inconuersible. 1668 H. More Div. Dial... ii. (1713) 3 He 
isa Person very inconversable. 1706 Reflex. upon Kidicule 
39 They are regarded as inconversable, rougb hewn, rude and 
phantastical. 1720 De For Cupt. Singleton xv. (1840) 254 
They fled from us, and were altogether inconversible. 

Hence Inconve'rsableness( Bailey vol.11,1727). 


Inconversant (inkg‘nvaasant),@. rare. [Ix-3.] 
Not conversant 3 not versed 772 or familiar wz7A. 

1800-19 G. SHaw Zool. 111. 89 (L.) A person inconversant 
in natural history. 1836 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss., Stud. 
Math. (1852) 311 Though himself not inconversant with 
these .. he did not perceive of what utility they could be. 

Inconversibility. rare. [f. Ix-3 + Con- 
VERSIBILITY ; cf. L. tnconversibilis, F. inconverst- 
ble.) Incapability of being converted (2#/0 some- 
thing else); inconvertibility. 

1784 MANN in Lett. Lit. Afen (Camden) 427 M. Lavoisier, 
who has been combating these many years past in favour of 
the inconversibility of Water into any thing else. 

+Inconve'rsion. Os. rave. [Iy-3.]  Un- 
converted or unregencrate condition. 

1633 Ke. Hatt Hard Texts, N. 7. 210 Sinne hath in tbe 
time of your inconversion beene but of sleight account. 

+Inconve'rted, 2. Oss. [In-3.] Not con- 
verted ; not turned or changed; unconverted. 

1646 Sirk 1. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vi. 98 The bird not able 
to digest the fruit whereon she feedeth, from her inconverted 
muting. /ézd, 111. x. 128 Wheresoever they rested remain- 
ing inconverted, and possessing one point of the Compasse, 
whilst the wind perhaps hath passed the two and thirty. 

Inconvertible (inkgnvs-ib’l), 2. [Is-3; 
perh. after F. zaconvertible (1546 in Hatz.-Darm.) 
or late L. zzconvertzbilis unchanging.] Not con- 
vertible ; incapable of being converted. 

1. Incapable of being changed into anything 
else; + sfec. incapable of being assimilated, indi- 
gestible (cf. CONVERTIBLE 5 b). 

1646 Sik T. Browne Psend, Ep. 1. v. 85 It.. taketh leave 
of the permeant parts..and accompanieth the inconvertible 

ortion unto the siege. 1652 Bexrowes Theoph. Ded. 22 
The Inimaculate Earth of the Humanity, Inseparable, In- 
confusible, Inconvertible. 

2. Incapable of being exchanged for one another, 
or transposed each into the place of the other; not 
interchangeable. Usually of terms: Not equiva- 
lent or synonymous. 

1706 Puituips, /uconvertible (in Philos.), that cannot be 
transposed, changed, or altered; as inconvertible Terms. 
1864 Bowen Logic v. 113 Genus and Accident inconvertible 
with the Subject. a 

b. Logte. Of a proposition: That cannot be 
converted (sce CONVERT v. 4b, CONVERSION 4). 

1864 Bowen Logic vii. 204. 1875 Asp. THomson Laws 
Th. § 85. 155 The judgment O is usually considered incon- 
vertible by the ordinary method. ‘ 

3. Incapable of being exchanged for something 
else. spec. of paper money, That cannot be con- 
verted into specie. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker 1, vi. 120 In- 
convertible bank paper would have been everywhere 
refused. 1848 Mite Pol. £con. ut. xiii, § 2 (1876) 330 An 
inconvertible currency, regulated by the price of bullion, 
would conform exactly in all its variations, toa convertible 
one. 1866 Crump Banking ix. 185 This country had what 
it is to be hoped it will never see again—an inconvertible 
paper currency. o 

+ 4. Incapable of being turncd away from. rare. 

1829 Laxpor }WV£s. (1846) 11. 220/1 First, we must find the 
priests; for ours are inconvertible fromtheir crumbling altars. 

Hence Inconvertibi lity, Inconve'rtibleness ; 


Inconve'rtibly adv. 

1727 Baitry vol. II, /nconvertibleuess. 1816 BENTHAM 
Chrestom, App. viii, Incnnvertibility of Geometry and 
Algebra. 1833 LI. Martineau Berkeley the Banker 1. viii. 
159 Others .. complained of the exainple of inconvertihility 
set by the Bank of England. 1856 Emerson Lung. Traits 
iv. 55 The fixity or inconvertibleness of races, as we see 
tbem. 1882 OcitviE, /nconvertibly, 

+Inconvi‘ctedness. O¢s. rare. [f. In-3+ 
CoxvictED +-NESs.] ‘The state of not being con- 
victed or convinced. So +Inconvi'ction, absence 
of conviction, 

1664 H. Mone A/yst. /nig. Apol. 557 It is not the Firm- 
ness of our Conviction or Inconviction that will warrant an 
act from beconiing sinful, but the perfect Sincerity of the 
party. /béd., By this last Objection it is insinuated that I 
make fuconvicteduess of Conscience to excuse from the 
most hainous crimes. 

Vou. V. 


ia 


Inconvi-necedly, adv. [In-3.] In an uncon- 
vinced way; without conviction. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 102 Sinne is not alike dwelling in 
all, but in some men it dwels without a law, ignorantly, in- 
convincedly. , 1658 [see INCoNVINCIBLY, quot. 1646]. 

Inconvincible (inkgnvi'nsib'l), a. (sd.) [Ix-3.] 
Incapable of being convinced; not open to con- 
viction. 

1674 Gout. Tongue x1. § 9 (1684) 162 None are so incon- 
vincible as your half-witted people. 1732 Berxetry A “iphr. 
11. § 19 There is nothing so dogmatical and inconvincible as 
one of these fine things, when it sets up for free-thinking. 
1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. 1. v.i, The Commons are incon. 
vincible, the Noblesse and Clergy irrefragably convincing. 
1871 Rusxin Fors Clav. v.14, 1 ain not inconvincible by any 
kind of evidence. _ A 

b. as sd. An inconvincible person. 

1845 Mrs. S.C. Harr Wihiteboy i. 3 You are one of the 
‘inconvinceables ’*. 

Hence Inconvincibi‘lity ; Inconvi'ncibly adv. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Fp. 1. vii. 27 Yet is it not 
much Jesse injurious unto knowledge obstinately and incon- 
vincibly (ed. 1658 inconvincedly] to side with any one, 1882 
W. M. Wittiams Scéence in Short Ch. 55 With all the con- 
servative inconvincibility of a born and bred Englishman. 

+ Incony, ¢. Os. Also inconie, in-conie, 
in conie, inconey, in conye. [A cant word, 
prevalent about 1600, of unascertained origin. 

It appears to have rimed with money, cf. Coney. Sugges- 
tions as to its derivation are that it represents I. /xcomnu, or 
It. sxcognito, unknown; that it is a variation of uncanny, 
meconny incautious, etc, (see Canny); that it is connected 
with uxco unknown, strange, etc.; but none of these is free 
from difficulty.] ; 

? Rare, finc, delicate, pretty, ‘nice ’. 

1588 Suaxs. Z. LZ. L. 111. 1. 136 Clow, My sweete ounce of 
man’s flesh, my in-conie lew. /é¢d.1v.i.144Clo, ..O mytroth 
most sweete iests, most inconie vulgar wit. ¢ 1592 MaRLowE 
Few of Nate tv. v(i.J, Let music rumble Whilst I in thy in- 
ory jap dotumble. 1599 Porter Angry Wom. A bingd. if ij, 
O I haue sport in coney I faith. 1602 MippLeton Flurt, 
Master-Const. ii, It makes you have, O, a most incony 
body! 1633 B. Jonson Val Tué iv. i, O super-dainty 
Chanon} Vicar in coney! Make no delay, Miles, but away; 
And bring the wench and money. 

b. advb, 

1602 Narcissus (1893) 122 Mang it yonder, & twill make 
mee act in conye. 

+ Tncoop, incoup, v. 06s. rare—'. [f. In-2 
+Coor 56.1] ¢rans. ‘Yo coop up, enclose. 

1598 Svivester Du Fartas nu. iv. in. €65 With sudden 
blindness smites the Syrian ‘Troup, The which in Dothan 
did him round incoup. 

Incoordinate (inkofidinct), a2.  [IN- 3.] 
Not co-ordinate. So Incoo'rdinated. 

ate J. M. Rowertson Fss. Crit. Afethod 50 The in- 
codrdinate character of Mr. Moulton’s doctrine fully betrays 
itself. 1896 A l/butt's Syst. Med. 1. 899 Disturbed and inco- 
ordinate contraction of its (the heart's} walls, 

Incoordination (inkofidiné'fan). [Ix-3; 
cf. F. tncoordination (Dict. Acad. 1878).] Want of 
co-ordination; esp. in PAys. in rcference to muscular 
action (see Co-oRDINATION 4). 

1876 W. A. Hammonp Nerv. Dis. (ed. 6) 726 A similar in- 
coordination is observable in the right hand. 1878 A. M. 
Hamitton Nerv, Dis. 171 Incoordination of upper or lower 
extremities. z W. R. Gowers Dis. Nerv. Syst. 1. 454 
‘The incoordination ts revealed by tbe patient's gait, which 
is distinctly unsteady. 

+Inco‘pious, 2. Ols. rare—1. [Ix-3.] Not 
copious; limited, restricted in quantity. 

1734 Carey Chrononhotonth.i, The world is too incopious 
to contain ‘em. 

Incopresentable (inkduprizentab’l), a. [f. 
In- 3 +Co-+ PRESENT ¥.+-ABLE.] Incapable of 
simultaneous presentation (to the senses or intel- 
lect). Hencc Incopresentabi‘lity. 

1886 J.Warp in Encycl, Brit, XX. 46/2 Just as..a field of 
sight all blue is incopresentable with one all red. /di/., 
Certain sensations or movements are an absolute bar to the 
simultaneous presentation of other sensations or move- 
ments. Wecannot see an orange as at once yellow and 
green, though we can feel it at once as both smooth and 
cold. .. Such incopresentability or contrariety..occurs only 
between presentations belonging to the same sense or to the 
same group of movements. 

+ Inco:psed, Af/. a. Obs. rare—3.  [f. In- 2 (or 
?In- 3) + Corse sé.+-ED1.] ? Covered with copse- 
wood. 

1614 Raceicn //ist. World 1.1. 159 There was no great 
pleasure in passing into farre countries after the general] 
Deluge, when the earth Jay (as it were) incopsed for 100 or 
130 yeares together. 

Incorage, obs. form of ENCOURAGE. 

+Incorrd, v. Obs. rare—°.  [ad. It. zucordare ; 


cf. next.] (See quot.) 

1611 Frorio, /xcordare,..to incord or burst as a horse. 

+Inco'rded, f//. a. Also 7 encorded. fad. 
It. txcordalo: see Ixcorpinc, quot. 1607.] Of 
a horse: Ruptured ; suffering from hernia. 

1607 [see IncorpiNnG]. 1611 FLorio, /ucordato,..incorded 
asahorse. c1720 W.Ginson Farrier’s Dispens. xii. (1734) 
259 When a Horse is incorded or bursten. 

+ Incorrdiate, v. Oés.—° [ad. supposed L. 
*incordiare, inferred from tucordies, erroneous 
reading in Plautus C7s?.1.i. 110 for meth? cordi est.] 

1623 Cockrram, /ncordiate, to put into ones heart. 1656 
in Biounr Glossogr. 


+Inco'rding, vé/. sb. Os. [f. Incorp v. + 


INCORPORALNESS. 


-InG1 (cf. quot. 1607).] Rupture or hemia in a 
horse. 

1598 Fiorio, /xcordatura,..the incording or bursting of a 
horse. 1607 Topsett Four-/. Beasts (1658) 307 This term, In- 
cording, is borrowed of the Italian word /ncordazo, which in 
plain English is as much to say as Bursten.. Tbe Italians, as I 
take it, did call it /cordato, because the gut follows the string 
of the stone, called of them // cordone, or La corda, whereof 
Incordatoseems tobederived with somereason. According to 
which reason we should call it rather Instringed, then In- 
corded ;for Corda doth signifieastring orcord. Notwithstand- 
ing, sith that Incording is already received inthe stable, I for 
my part am very well content therewith, minding not to 
contend against it. 1610 MarkHam A/asterf. u. xlix. 292 
This incording or burstinesse in horses, is when the rim o 
thinne filme which holdeth the guts vp in a horses body is 
broken, so that the guts falleth downe either into the cods 
of the horse, or into the horses flancke. 1725 RADLEY 
Fan, Dict.s.v. Rupiure, Rupture oiberwise called Incord- 
ing or Burstness, a distemper in a horse. 

+ Inco-rnet, v. Obs. rare—° [ad. F. encorneter 
(Coter.): see In-2.] (See quot.) 

1611 Coter., Lxcorueté, incornetted; put into a horne; 
wrapped vp, as spice, etc. in a cornet, or coffin. 

+ Inco‘rnished, /f/.a. Obs. rare—". [f. In-2 
+ cornish CORNICE + -ED; after It. ¢zcorniciare to 
put a cornice or frame upon, f. zz- (IN- *) + cornice 
Cornyicre.] Furnished with a cornice or cornices. 

1645 Evetyn Diary 11 Apr., The outer walls .. are .. in- 
cornish’d with festoons and niches, set with statues from the 
foundation to the roofe. 

Incoronate (inkgdnct), a. [ad. It. zcoronato 
or med.L. g2corondl-us (pa. pple. of zrcordndare 
to crown); cf. OF. encoroner to crown, and Coron- 
ATE.] @. Wearing or having a crown; crowned. 

1867 Loncr. Dante, Inferno ww. liv, 1 saw hither come a 
Mighty One, With Sign of victory incoronate. 1887 E. H. 
Prumetre Dante, Comm. 11. 347 My Lady fair in heaven 
incoronate, 

b. Bot. (See quot.) 

1855 Mayne “A-xfos. Lex., Incoronatus, Applied by H. 
Cassini to the calathidium or anthodium of the Synan- 
thevex, when all the flowers which constitute it resemble 
the form of a corol : incoronate, 

So Inco’ronated /p/. a, 

1867 Loxcr. Dante, Parad, xxi. 119 Mine eyes did not 
possess the power of following the incoronated flame. 

Incoronation (inkgréné'-fan). [n. of action f. 
med.L, zcovondre to crown: see prec. Cf. It. z7- 
coronazione (Florio).] Coronation, crowning. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur. viii, After the incoronacion of 
hym atthe Cyte of Carlyon. 1836 F. Manonry Rel, Father 
Prout, Songs Italy ii. (1859) 349 Concerning this solemn 
incoronation, we have from the pen of an eye witness, 
Guido d’Arezzo, details [etc.]. 1876 Mrs. Wuitney Sigh/s 
§ Jus. II. xii. 426 From the Nativity of the Virgin to ber 
Assumption and Incoronation. 

+Inco'rpor,v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. t2corpord-re 
(see INcoRPORATE): cf. ENCoRPORE, F. entcorforer.] 

1. trans. To incorporate. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. in. xiv. (1495) 59 The 
vertue retentiua kepyth the fode that is pured, and sendyth 
to all the lymmes, and incorporyth, and makyth it like. 
1492 Acta Dom. Conc. 259/2 A confirmatioune incorporand 
a charter of selling of tbe landis of Schethynrawak. 

2. intr. =INCORPORATE v, 6. 

@ 1618 Svivester All's not Gold that Glisters xvi, O where 
is then the Holy Flock ! Call’d in one Hope, built on one 
Rock, Into our Faith incorporing ? 

Inco‘rporable, @. rare. [f.as prec. + -ABLE.] 
Capable of being incorporated, 

1607 Schol, Disc. agst. Antichr.1. ii. 102 They were in- 
corporable into the bread and wine to make one banquet 
with them. 1899 Da:ly News 19 Sept. 6/2 A great part of 
the town supposed to be excluded from the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1835 did not really exist. Chelsea, 
Knightsbridge..and Mile-end were not really incorporable. 

+ Inco‘rporal, a. (sd.) Obs. [ad.L. zxcorporal- 
ts, f. in- (IN-3) + corporalis Corpora: cf. F. 
tncorporel, It. incorporale.] = INCORPOREAL; 
immaterial ; insubstantial. 

1551 Garpiner £-xplic. Trausubs. 109(R.) The soule of 
man hath his end and terme & spiritual alteration, incor- 
porall, to be regenerate the sonne of God. 1581 Marsecx 
Lk. of Notes 385 His mans nature, which should be forth- 
with aduaunced to immortal] and incorporall glorie. 1603 
Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1337 No lesse impossible is it to 
apprehend, that of bodies having no soule any should moove 
of themselves to an incorporall place, and having no 
difference of situation. 1646 H. Lawrence Cowen. Angels 9 
If you aske .. whetber the Angells have bodies, or are alto- 
gether incorporall, 

B. sé. An incorporeal thing or place. rare—'. 

1678 CunwortH /xfedl. Syst. 1. v. 821 But if it be 
demanded, when the Soul goes out of this Body, whether it 
be carried into any Corporal Places, or to Incorporals like 
to Corporals (etc.]. 

Hence + Inco‘rporally, ‘without matter, imma- 
terially’ (J.). tInco*rporalness = next (Bailey 
vol. II, 1727). 


+Inco'rporality. Ods. fad. late L. zvcor- 
poralitas: see prec. and -1Ty. Cf. F. zncorporalité.] 
The state or quality of being incorporeal. 

1601 Deacon & WaLkER Sfirels § Divels 8g Whatsoeuer 
is incorporall, that same is euery where, because vbiquity is 
the cause of incorporality. 1678 CupworTH Intell, Syst... 
vy. 801 Incorporality is free from al! Custody or Imprison- 
ment, as also devoid of Pain and Pleasure. 1777 PriESTLEY 
Matt. & Spir. (1782) 1. xix. 219 Austin .. learned of the 
philosophers tbe incorporality of God. me 


INCORPORATE. 


Incorporate, a. (sh.) rare. fad. rare L. 
incorporal-us not embodied (Claud. Mamertus, 
470), f. 772- (IN- 3) + corporalus CORPORATE. ] 

1. Without body or material substance; incor- 
poreal, unembodied. 

1540 Morysixe Vreves' Introd. Wysd. Gjb, The more 
thou transpo-este thy selfe from thinges corporall unto 
thinges incorporate, the more godlye lyfe shalte thou leade. 
1598 arcktry Felie, Alan (1631) 366 For besides the in- 
corporate world, that is above all the rest .. there are three 
bodily worlds coupled together. @ 1618 Raceicu in Gutch 
Coll. Cur. 1.79 Inheritance incorporate, or invisible. 1661 
G. Rust Origen'’s Opin. in Phenix (1721) 1. 31 And so there 
be brought into fight Spirits incorporate. a 1849 Poe 
Silence, Vhere are some qualities—some incorporate things, 
That have a double life. AS 

“, 2. ‘ Not incorporated ; not existing as a cor- 
poration; as an incorporate banking association 
or other society’ (Webster, 1864). 

Ilence in later Dicts., but prob. an error. 

++ B. as sb. Something which is incorporeal. Ods. 

¢1532 Du Wes /atrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1057 In the whiche 

all maner shape and effigiation doth shyne clerely, so well 
corporates as Incorporates. 

Incorporate (inkguporct), pf/. a. [ad. late 
L. tncorporal-us, pa. pple. of zncorporare : sce the 
vb.] Formerly used as fa. pp/e. = incorporated. 

I. 1. United in one body ; combined in one mass 
or substance. /#/. and fig. Now rare. 

a2 1533 Lo. Barners Gold. Bh. A, Aurel. xv, And the ver- 


tues wel incorporate, nourishe many enuious. ¢1s86C’TESs 
Pemsroke ?s, David cxxxv. iii, The reaking vapors rise : 
Then high in cloudes incorporate they stand. 1592 SHAKs. 


Ven, & Ad. 540 Her armes do lend his necke a sweet 
imbrace, Incorporate then they sceme, face growes to face. 
1604 EX. G. D'Acosta’s tlist. indies ww. xi. 243 Alwaies 
turning and stirring the mettall, to the end it may be well 
incorporate. 1752 Younc Srothers iv. i, The friend of 
Rome ?—That severs you for ever; Iho’ most incorporate 
and strongly knit. 1852 H. Rocers Ect. Farth (1853) 2 
The incorporate life of father and son. 
b. Const. 22/0, in, with, t to. (Cf. the verb.) 

1387 Trevesa //igden (Rolls) I. 329 UWibernia..was of olde 
tyme incorporat [//ard. A/S. concorporate, L. concorpora’a| 
in to be lordschippe of Bretayne, so seip Giraldus. 1398 — 
Barth. De P. R, x.v.(Tollem. MS.), Leye [flame] iaep 
to meue upwarde, and draweb fro be neber parties upwarde 
to be whiche he is incorporate, rs02 Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 1556) 1. iv. 40 Incorporat and unyed with holy 
chirche. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1866, To he 
incorporate in hym, as one of the membres of his misticall 
hody. 1541 R Cortanp Guy lon’s Ouest. Chirurg. Oynie- 
mentes..mude of y' powdre of dragons hlode, . .encorporate 
with whyte of an egge. 1601 Suaks. Ful. C.1 tii. 135 It 
is Caska, one incorporate To our Attempts. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 411 Drinke incorporate with Flesh, or Roots.. will 
nourish more easily, than Meat and Drinke taken seuerally. 
3837-9 Ilattam //ist. Let, (1847) 1. xi. § 67. 139 This 
science is incorporate in all the books of the doctors of the 
church. 1850 Tennyson /m S/em. ii, Gazing on thee, 
sullen tree, .. I seem to fail from out my blood And grow 
incorporate into thee. a 1864 J. D. Burns Alem. & Kem. 
(1879) 363 Soine beloved object which seemed to be one and 
incorporate with their living selves. 

2. Of a company, association, etc.: Formally 
constituted as a corporation. (Cf. CorrorateE a. 
4.) Also of persons: United in a corporation. 

1430 Bury Wills (Camden) 58 Whan so euer the colage 
of prestis of Bury be incorporat and have a maister, presy- 
dent, or other reuler fetc.]. 1540 Act 32 //en. b//1, ¢. 42 
All personnes of the said company nowe incorporate by this 
present acte. 1592 West rs¢ Pt. Symbol. 1, § 46 Guildes, 
fraternities, fellowships and companies incorporate. 1633 
T. Starrorp Pac. Hrd. t. vi. (1810) 78 Conducted to the 
next incorporate Towne. 1671 7rue Non~<onf. 11, 1 finde 
the keeping of the Lords Covenant .. injoined to the People 
of Israel, as one hody incorporat. 1863 H. Cox /msért. i. 
ix. 730 The province of the incorporate municipal govern. 
nents. 1877 Ravmonp Statist. Mines & Ahining 64 An 
incorporate company, having its principal place of business 
at the town of Gold Run. : 

+b. Of persons: Associated or admitted to fel- 
lowship with others, as members of the same cor- 


poration. Oés. 

x90 Suaks. Com, Err. u. ii, 124 Estranged from thy selfe.. 
being strange tome: That vndiuidable Incorporate Am better 
then thy deere selfes better part. 1605 CampEN em. (1637) 
17 The Welshmen our neighbours, or rather our incorporate 
countrimen, both by approved allegeance and law. 1684 
Baxter Theol. Dial. 2 You make your self and all these 
parties, incorporate Members of the Church of England. 

+e. (rvansf. That constitutes a close connexion 
(cf. Incorporatine ffl. a. b). Obs. 

159) SHaxs. Hen. V7, v. ii. 394 To make diuorce of their 
incorporate League. 1765 BLackstonE Com. 1 98 note, In 
such an facorporate union (which is well distinguished by a 
very learned prelate from a /oederate alliance). .the two con- 
tracting states are totally annihilated .. and a third arises 
from their conjunction. 

II. 3. Having a bodily form ; embodied. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x. vii. (Bodl, MS.), Colle is 
fuyre incorporat in deede. 1450-1530 J/y77. our Ladye 298 
‘The beyng worde of the hiest hathe suffered to he incor- 
porate, takynge a body. 1878 Geo. Etior Col. Breaks. P. 
424 Ideals never yet incorporate. _ 

Incorporate (inkf1pore't), v. Also 5 incor- 
perate, 6-7 encorporate. [f late L. zcorporat., 
ppl. stem of zncorpordre to embody, include, 
f. in- (In-2) + corporare to form into a body, 
CoRPORATE v.] 

I. ¢razs. 1. To combine or unite into one body 


or uniform substance ; to mix or blend thoroughly 
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together (a number of different things or one thing 
wih another,. a. material substances. 

1544 Parr Region. Lyfe (1553) F jb, Take..tosted bread, 
and moist it in wine and incorporate it with pouder of 
mastyke. 1660 Bovtr New Aap. Lys, Mech. Proem 11 
A melted Cement, made of Pitch, Resin, and Wood-ashes, 
well incorporated. 1678 (Ail. Yrans. XLI. 950 ‘Tinn, 
for the most part. is mcorporated with the Stone, or is 
found init. 1772 84 Cook Icy. (1790) V. 1551 Stirring up 
the several ingredients, 1ill they were perfectly incorporated. 
1848 Mire /’o/ /con. 1. xii. § 211876) 110 Manure .. care- 
fully mixed and incorporated with the Soil. 1879 Casse//'s 
Techn. Educ. 1V. 71/1 \-qual parts of oat, wheat, barley, 
and bean meals, and the whole .. incorporated by stirring. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. 

tsoz Suaxs. Rom. & Jul. rt. vi. 37 You shall not slay 
alone, Till holy Church incorporate twoinone. 1643 MiLtoN 
Divorce, xvi, Vhat the fit union of their souls Le such as 
may even incorporate them to love and amity. 1646 H. 
Lawrence Comm. Angelis 185 Incorporate your selves with 
that which ts good, make your self one with it. 1684 J. 
Lacy Sfr //, Buffoon. Dram. Wks. 1875) 225 An Athetst 
and a Wit are incorporated, and like man and wife become 
one flesh. 1825 J. Neau Bro. Jonathan 1. 242 That 
which incorporates their being for ever and ever. 1841 
Myers Catt. 7A. in § 8. 27 At what period, they were 
incorporated into a Sacred Gigi is.. unknown. 1847-8 
Il. Mitver First Jinpr. vi. (1859: 8g When the geological 
vocabulary shall have become better incorporated than at 
present with the language of our common literature. 

2. To put into or include in the body or substance 
of something else; to put (one thing) in or into 
another so as to formn one body or integral whole; 
to embody, include. Const. 27, znfo, + 0. 

1398 ‘Vrevisa Barth. De 2. R. xix. xix. 1495) 875 Clere. 
nesse incorporatyd in that blacke makith it mecene and 
temporat. 1579 Furke //eskins’ Parl. 234 ‘This breade 
and this cuppe .. shall assure you, that you are truely in- 
corporated into my bodie. 1 Barckrry /elic. Man v. 
(1603) 542 As though they would incorporate tlicir soule to 
their body. 1601 Hottaxo /'dimy 11, 365 Some there be 
who incorporat the said head [ef a swallow, within while 
wax, and therewith annomt the forehead. 1794 Pacey /.cid. 
1. i. (18127) 31 The religion of that age was not merely allied 
to the state; it was incorporated into it. 1843 J. CLason 
Serm. vii. 126 We cat and drink—wbat is taken by us 
enters into and is incorporated in our systems, 1876 Moztey 
Univ. Serm., i. (1897) 5 What are the doctrines which the 
Roman Church will thus incorporate into her teaching? 

b. To take in or include as a part or parts of 
itself (esp. of literary material) ; to absorb. 

1824 Dispin Libr. Comp, 538 The best edition, incorporat- 
ing all the works of the author. 1861 Staxtey £as/. CA. 
vill. (1869) 271 ‘Ihe Koran incorporates some of the earlier 
Jewish, Christian, and Arabian traditions. 1 Law 
Times Rep. UX. 7321 The Act of 1885 expressly incor- 
porated sect. 28 of the Act of 1878. 

+e. To take or absorb into the body. Ods. rare. 

1653 Watton Angler vi. 139 By the wormes remaining in 
that box an hour .. they had incorporated a kind of smel 
that was trresistibly attractive. 

3. To combine or lorm into a society or organi- 
zation; ¢sf. to constitute as a legal corporation. 

¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lin. Aon, ii. 11885) 111 Whan 
Nembroth .. made and incorperate the first realme. 1534 
More J reat. on Passion Wks. 1348/2 Christ .. doth .. in- 
corporate all cbristen folke and hys owne bodye to gether 
in one corporacyon mistical. 3540 Act 32 //en. V/11, Cc. 42 
Whiche company of Rarbours be incorporated to sue and be 
sued hy the name of Maistres or Governours of the mistery 
and commynaltie of the Barbours of. London. 1693 Lut- 
tRELL Brief Rel. 1857) \11. 176 A charter is past to incor- 
yorate the lord Shandois, Mr. Neal, and Mr. Thomas 

Vharton, in working of mines, and refining of oare, &c. 
1732 Pore. etc, Art Sinking xvi. 81 It is propos'd, that the 
two ‘Theatres be incorporaied into one company. 1890 
Gross Gild Alerch. 1. 146 The staplers of a town were 
generally incorporated as a company or fraternity. 

b. To admit ‘a person) as member of a com- 
pany or association; to receive or adopt into a 
corporation or body politic. (Const. 2/0, i, 
rarely + 2/0, with.) 

1530 Patscr. 590/2, | incorporate a man, | make him of 
crafte or faculte to he sworne toit. 1634 Sir T, Herseer 
Trav. 78 Hee had incorporated himselfe unto another 
people. 1649 A/coran 401 Giving freedom to such prisoners 
as would embrace his Law, [he] encorporated them into his 
Army. 1679 Woop Life (O. H.S.) II. 465, I heard at 
Weston that the vice-chancellor of Oxford, Dr. Fell, has 
denied Oates his incorporating D. D. .. Oates sent word to 
the vice-chancellor, that ‘he would come and wait on him 
.. for his degree’. But they denied him—that ts, if he was 
Doctor of Divinity at Salamanca they would incorporate him, 
16913 — Aéh. Oxon. 11. 638 Vhis year Richard Crashaw of 
Cambridge was incorporated. 1707 HrarNxe Collect. 21 Mar. 
(O. H.S.) II. x Yesterday was incorporated A. M. Mr, 
Stevens. 1712 E. Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 295 The Indians 
given to Spaniards, should be set free, and incorporated in 
the Crown. 1861 Staxcey £ast. Ch. xi. (1869) 356 He 
made a point of compelling all foreigners to .. incorporate 
themselves into the Russian nation by ha; tism. : 

A. Yo furnish with a body; to give bodily shape 
to; to emhody. rare. 

1623 Br. ANDREWES Se77. (ed. 18) 269 The incorporating 
Christ, the ordaining Him a hody. @1688 CupwortH 
Jmmut. Blor. (1731) 145 Certain crasse, palpable, and Cor- 
poreal Images, to incorporate those abstracted Cogitations 
in. 1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. 11, v, Some actual Air-maiden, 
incorporated into tangibility and reality. : 

IL. zuztr. To incorporate itself or become incor- 
porated. : . 

5. Of one thing: To unite or combine with 
something else so as to form one body. Const. 
with, rarely zo. 


INCORPORATING. 


15994 Piat Fewell-lo., New sorts Soyle 6 Salt..by solu- 
tion being very apt to incorporate therewith, consumiethi all 
the putrified vapors or parts thereof. 1681 biaven A/cth. 
Grace xxvi. 452 Grace can no mure incorporate witb sin, 
than oyle with water. @1716 Soutu Serm. (1717) 1V. 22 He 
must have mastered his Notions, till they even incorporate 
into his Mind. 1799 G. Smitn Laboratory Il. 137 In 
three or four weeks time the bud will incorporate. 1809 
Maikin Gil Blas vi. i. p 2 A rivulet... meandermg .. to 
incorporate with the waters of Guadalaviar. 1831 Peewster 
Nat. Magic vi. (1833) 150 The Water will gradually incor- 
porate with the Syrup. 

6. Of two or more things: To unite so as to form 
one body; to grow into each other; to form an 
intimate union (/27. and fig, . ? Obs. 

1625 Bacon Fss., Unity Kelig. (Arb.) 431 Truth and Fals- 
hood .. are like the Iron and Clay, in the toes of Nabucad- 
nezars Image; ‘They tnay Cleaue, but they will not Inccr- 
porate, 1674 Grew ise. Nat, Mixture v. Inri. 2 § 4 
Take good Oyl of Vitriol and drop it upon Oyl of Anise- 
seeds; and they will forthwith incorporate together. 1732 
BerKrrey A lciphr. an, iii, They unite and incorporate inlo 
familics, clubs, parties and Commonwealths, by mutual 
Sympathy. 1797 Downine Disord. Horned Cat:le 32 Vieat 
them with a spoon until they incorporate and become a 
white paste. 

+b. ‘To copulate. Obs. rare. 

1622 Massincrr & Dekker Virg.-.Wart. um. iii, Worse 
than the noise of a scolding oysterwench, or two cats in- 
¢ -rporating. 

Inco'rporated, ///. a. [f. prec. +-ED1.] 

1. United into one body; combi1ed. 

1599 Mixsuevu Sf. Dic?., /ncorporado, incorporated, made 
into one body. 1722 DBrackmore Creation 298 Now flows 
in one incorporated fluod. 1806 Hutton Course Wath. 1. 
174 To obtain the incorporated or united mass. ; 

2. Constituted as a legal or formal corporation 
(cf. INCORPORATE f/p/. a. 2). 

1677 YARRANTON Eng, /mprov. 182 The Incorporated 
Companies of Weavers, PinsMakers f[etc.} 1776 ApDam 
Ssitu JMNM. oa x. un. (1869) L137 In many large incor. 
porated towns no tolerable workmen are to be fuund, 1837 
Ilr. Martineau Soe. Amer. IIL. App. 335 There were 
about 20 incorporated academies in the State {of Vernront), 
where young men were fiited for college. 1884 H. Srexcer 
in Contemp. Rev. XLVI. 29 This holds of an incorporated 
nation as much as of an incorporated company. 

3. Included as part of a whole. 

1715 Newson Addr. Pers. Quat. 197 An incorporated 
Member of His Body. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. /udia 11. v. 
ix. 714 The government of India was made totally depen- 
dant upon the minister, and became in fact an incorporated 
part of his administration, 

+ 4. Embodied. Ods. rare. 

1644 Dicpy Alans Soul 1645 11 An incorporated soule .. 
can looke upon but one single definite place. 1751 JOHNSON 
Rambler No. 110 ® § Incorporated minds will always feel 
some iuclination towards eaterior acts, and ritual observ- 
ances. 

Iience Inco‘rporatedness. 

1927 Baitey vol. Il, /scorpora‘edness, the State or Con- 
dition of being incorporated, or the unitedness of one Thing 
with another, : 

Incorporating, v//.5b. [f.as prec. +-1nG!.] 

1. The action of combining into one body (in 
trans. sense). 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1595) 78 This diuision was an 
incorporating, and an vniling of the whole together. 1645 
Pacitt Heresivgr. (1661) 50 The Lords sign of his. . receiving 
of us into the Church, and incorporating of us into Christ. 

b. sfec. The process of combining the ingredients 
of gunpowder, so as to produce a homogeneous 
compound. Also a¢irib., as tucorporaling mill, 

1869 Daily News 19 Aug., The explosion, which originated 
in one of the incorporating mills, way caused by a workman 
disoheying the rules. 1883 /’a// Alald G. 17 Veb. 9/2 The 
incorporating mills of the Kennal Gunpowder Company's 
Works, near Penryn, were blown up yesterday. 188: 
Greexer Gus 311 The incorporating is one of the most 
dangerous processes. 

2. The action of uniting into a society or asso- 
ciation (in intr. sense); = INCONPORATION 2. 

1651 Hosers Leziarh. i. xxii. 119 The End of their In- 
corporating, is to make their gaine the greater. 1689 tr. 
Buchanan's De Jure Regni apud Scotos 8 You do not 
then make utility..to be the cause ..of men’s incorporating 
in political Societies. 


Inco'rporating, ///.a. [f. as prec. + -1nc?,} 
That incorporates, or unites into one body, 

1611 Coter., /ucorpforant, incorporating, ioyning in one 
bodie. 1645 Mitton 7efrvach. Wks (1847) 189 2 The most 
intimate and incorporating duties of Love and emhrace- 
ment. 1746 James /atrod. Moufet & Bennet's Ltealth's 
Improv. 64 The tender and fresh Parts of Plants ahound 
with Water, and... Salts .. To the Mixture of which, with 
a moderate oily and vegetahle Fluid, is owing tbeir incor- 
porating aad dissolving Juice. : : 

b. /ncorporaling union, a union which combines 
two or more states, etc. under one government, or 
converts separate bodies into one corporation. 
(Orig. said of the Union between Engiand and 
Scotland in 1707.) So also /ncorporating Act. 

1706 Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) V1. 105 The parliament 
had read 5 or 6 addresses against an incorporating union 
with England. 1707 / ufone 18 They had charged their 
Notion of an Incorporating Union into that of a Federal 
one. 1813 M. Cutter in Life, Fruls. & Corr. (1888 II. 320, 
I shall send you... our Incorporating Act and Censtitution, 
1825 T. Jerrerson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1 32 He distin- 
guished between an incorporating and a federal union, 
1871 Pall A/a/l G. 12 Jan., It is hopeless to expect an in- 
corporating union of all the seven provinces {of Australia} 
at present. 


INCORPORATION. 


ec. Of languages: Combining several parts of 
speech (e.g. verb and objects, etc.) in one word: 
cf. IncorroRatIon 1 b. 

1859 Max Mutter Sc. Lang. (1871) 1.371 A fourth class, 
sometimes called polysynthetic or incorporating, including 
most of the American languages. 1875 Witney Life 
Lang. xii. 260 Vhis common mode of structure .. is called 
the polysynthetic, or incorporating. 

Incorporation (inkgpo:7 fon). [ad. late L. 
incor poralion-em, i, Of action from iucorpordre to 
Incorporate, Cf. F. incorporation (15th c.).J 

1. The action of incorporating two or more 
things, or one thing with (2n, into, + fo) another ; 
the process or condition of being so incorporated ; 
union im or into one body. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x. vii. (Bodl. MS.), Fuyre 
by his incorporacion and onyng to gretter and pikker 
parties of erpelich matere .. is iiolde bynebe by a certeyne 
violence of kinde. 1579 Futxe é/eskins’ Part. 267 Our 
drinking is as it were a certeine incorporation in him. 1612 
‘'T. Taytor Cowen, Titus iii. 5 Such as haue received inuisible 
incorporation into Christs bodie. 2641 Frencn Distidd. 1. 
(1651) 11 /ucorporation, is a mixtion of a dry and moist 
body together, so as to make an uniform masse of them. 
1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 35 Incorporation, thus ternr’d in 
Pharmacy, is employed in bringing and joining together, 
by the Interposition of a third Body. 1765 HutcHinson 
(title) The History of the Colony of Massachusets Bay from 
the first settlement thereof in 1628 until its incorporation 
with the Colony cf Plimouth. 1812 G. CHALMERS Dom. 
Econ. Gt. Brit. 93 The incorporation of two independent 
legislatures has proved equally advantageous to both coun- 
tries. 1861 Stantey East. Ch. ix. 11869) 283 The gradual 
incorporation of Russia into the commonwealth of Western 
nations, 1881 Westcorr & Hort Grk, V. 7. lotrod. § 12 
The incorporation of various readings noted in the margin. 

b. Philol. The combination of two or more 
parts of speech in one word, as when the object or 
complement of a verb is inserted between its stem 
and termination so that the whole forms one word : 


cf. INCORPORATING ffl a. c. 

1874 Sayce Comfpar. Philol. i. 22 The Basque verb presents 
the phenomenon of incorporation to an astonishing degree. 

2. The action or process of forming into a com- 
munity or corporation; e¢sf. the formation of a legal 
corporation or body politic. 

¢1460 Fortesct'e Abs. & Lint. Mon, ii. (1885) 112 This 
incorperaci on, institucion, and onynge of hem self into a 
Teaume. 1513-14 Act 5 Hen. 111, c.6 The forsaid Citie 
of London, from the tyme of their firste Incorporacion. 
1640-4 in Rushw. //ist Codd. ut. (1692) 1. 154 The Patent 
for the Incorporation of the Parish Clerks. 1819 J. Mar- 
SHALL Const. Opin. (1839) 195 The charter of incorporation 
was granted at his instance. 

+b. The document creating or legalizing a cor- 
poration; a charter. Obs. 

@ 1600 in Exg. Gilds 302 A new incorporacion w°* the saide 
company of Taylors had procured from the kinge. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Lears. 1. vii. § 6 Adrian spent his whole reign 
..ina . survey of the Roman empire .. granting new fran- 
chises and incorporations. 

3. An incorporated society or company; =CoR- 
PORATION. 

1s30in W. H Turner Select. Rec. O.xford 85 To have of 
them an incorporacion .. and to have a Master and Warden 
of there Crafte. 1570-6 LamBarvE Peranib. Went (1826) 
169 At Courtopstrete they do yet reserve a Mace and a 
Horne assured badges of an incorporation. 1631 GouGE 
God's Arrows wm. § 11. 206 Vniversities, Innes of Court, 
Incorporations, Companies, and other such like Societies. 
1776 Apam Ssitu W, WV. v. i. (1869) 11. 382 ‘Whe clergy of 
every established church constitute a great incorporation. 
18zz Scot Nigel ix, An eminent member of the Gold- 
smiths’ Incorporation. 1879 H. Georce Progr. 4 Pov. ul 
iv, Railroad companies and other incorporations. 


4. Embodiment; an embodied realization. vare. 

1645 M Casavson Oriy. Temp. Evils 2 That opinion of 
the ancientest Philosophers that the Soules of men had a 
subsistence long before their incorporation. 1647 H. More 
Poems 229 The sell-form'’d soul may work without In- 
corporation. 1866 Geo. Enior Ff. //o/f xvi, He thought he 
saw a very troublesome, vigorous incorporation of that 
nonsense {enthus asm} in Felix. 1884 J. Rae Contemp. 
Socialisnt 233 Schmoller .. offers us no other incorporation 
of his dogma. 

Iience (20nce-wids ) + Incorpora'tioner, a mem- 
ber of an incorporation; Incorpora‘tionist, one 
who favours or supports incorporation. 

1594 Nasue Unfort, Trav, Ej, At the townes end met 
him the burgers and dunsticall incorporationers of Wilten- 
berg. 1883 Daily News 31 Oct. 7/1 The great struggle 
centres in striving to obtain a majority of incorporationists 
in the council. , 

Incorporative (inkgupérctiv), 2 [f Iy- 
CORPORATE Y +-1VE.]) Characterized by or tending 
to incorporation, 

1592 Lyty Galathea it. iii, We call those spirits that are 
the grounds of our arte, and as it were the metals more in- 
corporative for domination. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Srit. 
Il. 425 ‘he same true infinite God and truly finite Man,.. 
‘Yemporally and Humanly Communicative and Incorpora- 
tive. 1824 Weston. Rev. 11 420 The incorporative union of 
two sovereignties under a common head. 


Incorporator (ink 1pore'taz). 
L. form, from InconPonaTe.] 

1. One who incorporates or combines into one 
body or substance. 


1829 Blackw, Mag. XXV.89 These compound incorpora- 
tors of sour fruit, sugar, and brandy. 


2. One who takes part in the formation of an 


[agent-n. in 
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incorporated company; sec. (U.S.) ‘one of the 
persons named in an act of incorporation; one of 
the original members of an incorporated body or 
company’ (Cent. Dict.). 

1883 Harfer's Mag. Nov. 938/2 The first incorporators 
were not practical railroad men. 1883 dlmerican VII. 174 
The incorporators of the Chain of Kocks Bridge Company. 
1887 Pall Alail G. 5 Nov. 6/1 Obliged to have a majority 
of tbe incorporators United States citizens. ae 

3. A member of one University who is incor- 
porated in another (cf. quots. 1679-1707 in Incor- 
PORATE wv. 3 b). 

1887 J. Foster Prospecins Alumni Oxon., Ihave arranged 
to include also in my work all bonorary and nominal mem- 
bers of the University, as well as Incorporators. 

+Inco:rporature. Obs. rare—°. ff. L. type 
*incorpordlira, £. incorpordre: see INCORPORATE 
and -Une; cf. CoRPoRATURE.] = INCORPORATION. 

1570 Levins Manip. 192/14 Incorporature, ‘ncorporatio. 

Incorporeal inkgipoe-rzal), a. (d.) Also 6 
eiall. [I. L. éncorpore-us (Macrobius ¢ 400) with- 
out body +-au: cf. CorporeAt.}] Not corporeal. 

1. Having no bodily or material structure; not 


composed of matter ; immaterial. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 387/2 God may make 
the bodyly corporal! water able to worke vpon tbe vnbodyed 
incorporiall soule. 1577 Hanmer cine. Keel. Hist. (1619) 
190 A Nature incorruptible, incorporeall, free from earthly 
Matter. 165: Baxter /xf Bapt. Apol. 2 Corporeal signs 
cannot woik or make an impression upon incorporeal souls. 
1713 Barterett Guardian No, 130 ? 20 They are not 
actuated by any incorporeal being or spirit. 1838-9 Hattam 
flist. Lit. iL 11. iii. § 9. 104 Iwo active incorporea! principles, 
heat and cold. 187§ Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 403 It has 
been argued that the soul is invisible and incorporeal. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of imma- 
terial beings. 

1667 Mitton P, Z. vtn. 37 The sedentarie Earth, .. 
receaves, As Tribute such a sumless journey brought Of 
incorporeal speed, her warmth and light. 181x W. R. 
Srescer Poems 200 Thy taste's quick glance of incorporeal 
sight. 1859 I. Tavtor Logie in Theol, 133 The incorporeal 
liberty of angelic existences ! 

3. Law. llaving no matcrial existence in itself, 
but attaching as a right or profit to some actual 
thing; csp. racorporeal heredilament (see quots.). 

1628 Coxe On Lit! ga, Grant, Concessio, is properly of 
things incorporeall, which ‘as hath been said) cannot passe 
without Deed. 1767 Brackstoxr Comm. II. iii, 20 An in- 
corporeal hereditament is a right issuing out of a thiag 
corporate (whether real or personal) or concerning, or 
annexed to, or exercisible within, the same, 1802-12 BEN- 
tHam Rat. Jud. £vid. (1827) 11. 555 vote, Property called 
incorporeal, such as an annuity. 1844 Wittiams Neal f'rop. 
(1877) 11 A house is corporeal, but the annual rent payable 
for its occupation is incorporeal. ; 

4, In which the body is not (primarily) affected 
or concerned. 

1887 Girven Pres. Addr. Econ. Se. Sect. Brit. Assoc, 
Numbers employed in.. what may be called incorporeal 
functions—that is, as teachers, artists. and the like. 

B. sé. ( pl.) Things incorporeal. 

1628 Friutuam Resolves 1. Ixix. 195 Nor is it onely true 
in Materials and Substances; but even in Spirits, in In- 
corporeals. 1678 Cupwortu /ated/, Syst. 1. v. 776 That 
Incorporeals are in No Place. 1793 J. Taytor tr. /’/ato 
Introd, Timaens 395 The divine nature .. cannot be seen 
throngh the telescope, and incorporeals are not to be 
viewed with a niicroscopic eye. 1880 Muirueap Gaius 1. 
§ 28 It is manifest that incorporeals are incapable of transfer 
by delivery. 

Llence }+ Incorpo‘realism, the doctrine or belief 
that incorporcal spirit or substance cxists.  In- 
corpo‘realist, one who holds this view. Incor- 
porea ‘lity, the quality of being incorporeal, incor- 
porcity. + Incorpo-realize v. zz/r., to maintain 
the theory of incorporeal existence. 

1678 Cunwortu /nftcll, Syst. 1. i. § 22. 21 We pass to 
Pythagoras. .it is well known..that he was a professed In- 
corporealist. 74fd. § 26. 27 So .. did all the other ancient 
s\tomists..joyn Theology and Incorporealism with their 
Atomical Physiology. /ésd. § 33. 40 The same persons did 
..theologize or incorporealize, asserting souls to be a sub- 
stance really distinct from matter. 1846 Geo, Etior tr. 
Strauss’ Life Fesus 11. 268 The idea tbat deinons shunned 
incorporeality. 

Incorpo‘really, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] In 
incorporeal fashion ; immaterially. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 7co It is Sound alone, that doth 
immediately, and incorporeally, affect most. 1678 Cup- 
wortH /nfell. Syst. 1. Iv. § 15. 280 Tbere is One God.. 
incorporeally and invisibly present in all things, and per- 
vading them. 1855 Dickens J/e¢. Fy, ui. xiv, Possibly the 
wooden countenance of Mr. Silas Wezg was incorporeally 
before him at those moments. 1886 Farnar Ffist. /iterpret. 
288 Christ had ascended incorporeally to the Father. 

Incorporeity ! (inkgiporziti). Also 7 errox. 
-iety. [f. med.L. type *¢corporeitds, f. incor- 
fore-us INCORPOREAL : sce -ITY; cf. CorPporeiry, ] 

1. The quality or state of being incorporeal ; 
immateriality ; with f/, an incorporeal attribute 
or quality. 

1601 Deacon & Watker Sfirits & Divels 89 An omni- 
presence, or (if so I may speake) an incorporeity, is trucly 
in God. 1647 H. More Song of Soul ti. it iu. Argt., The 
souls incorporeitie ‘rom powers rationall We prove. /é¢d. 
tt. iti. 1. iii, But still new mists he casts before our eyes, 
And now derides our prov'd incorporeities. 1660 R. Coxe 
Justice Vind. 12 The outward senses apprehend only the 
corporiety or substance of tbings .. but tbe understanding 
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only the incorporiety of things so seen. 1744 BERKELEY 

Sirts § 270 Incommunicable attributes of the Deity .. sucb 

as infinity, immutability, indivisibility, incorporeity. 1840-9 

Sir J. Sternen Feel, Brog. (1850) 11. 421 The notion that, 

after death, man was to pass into a state of pure incorporeity. 
b. In legal sense; see INCORPOREAL 3. 

a1735 Mapox in Gross Gild Merch. (1890) 1. 104 One 
general Figurative nection of Incorporeity hatb produced 
many fictions. 

2. An incorporeal entity. rave. 

1743 J. Ettis Anowl, Div. Things (1811) 394 The first 
stumbling block was. .to conceive an incorporeity, anything 
entirely void of matter. 

+ Incorporevity 2. 2zonce-wd. [f. INconPoOR-ATE 
v., after prec.] The quality of being incorporated. 

1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1834) LI. 189 The merchants 
became a Bank and South Sea Company, and the six 
hundred fighting men a regiment, by having incorporeity 
and regimentality introduced among them. 

+Incorpo'reous, a. Ods. [f. L. incorpore-ts 
(see INCORPOREAL) + -0US ] =INCORPOREAL 1. 

1638 Rawtry tr. Bacon’s Life & Death (1650) 64 The 
Reasonable Soule: which is Incorporeous and Divine. 
1683 E. Hooxer Pref. Pordage’s Alystic Div. 103 no!e, 
There must be..in the passions some kind of spiritualitie, 
otberwise incorporeous things could never by these be made 
as objects of their election. 

+Incorpori‘ficated, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. 
In-3 + corporificate (=Corporiry q.v.) + -ED1.] 
Unembodied ; not fixed as a specific substance. 

1641 Frencn Destcll. v. (1651) 163 Tbe esurine satt being 
incorporificated is farre more active .. then when it batb 
received its body by becoming a specificated salt. 

Incorpsed (inkgupst), 2. rare. Also 7 en-. 


[f. IN- * + Corpse s6, + -ED.] Made into one body 


(with something); incorporated. 

160z Suaxs. Ham. wv. vii. 88 (2nd Qo., 1604) He grew vnto 
his seate, And tosuch wondrous dooing brought his horse, 
As had he btene incorp’st [sa a// Qos. : foliosencorps't; edd. 
Jrom Pope incorps’d] and demy natur'd With the braue 

Beast. 1828 J. Witson in Black. Wag. XXIII. 132 The 
dominion o’ tbe man is lost. and the superior incorpsed with 
the inferior nature. 1881 W. G. Patcrave in Maem. A/ag. 
XLV. 33 A fairy structure in a fairy land; itself incorpsed 
. .like Shakespeare’s good horseman, into that on and amid 
which it is placed, | 

Incorrect (inkfrekt), a. [ad. L. ¢vcorrect-us: 
see IN- 3 and Correct; cf. also F. zxcorrect (1421 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+1. Uncorrected; not corrected or amended ; 
unchastened. Ods. 

1432-so0 tr. A/igden (Rolls) 111. 73 So the yere stode as 
incorrecte froin that tyme vn to the tymes of Lulius Cesar. 
1435 Misyn Fire of Love 56 Pe synar awdyr ba leef [either 
they leave] incorrect, or if [pai] correc or snyb pe synnar, 
with so grete scharpnes & ferisnes bai speke [etc.]. 1602 
Suaxs. A/amt. 1.11. 95 Vo persener In obstinate Condole- 
ment, is a course Of iapions stubbornesse. .. It shewes a 
will most incorrect to Heauen. 

2. Of a book: Uncorrected for the press; con- 
taining many scribal or typographical e:rors. 

©1484 Caxton Cant, Tales (ed, 2) Pref., Of whyche 
bookes so incorrecte was one broughte to me vi. yere passyd. 
1774 Warton Eng. Poetry lvi, (1840) 111. 290, I have a 
most incorrect black lettered copy in duodecimo. 1850 L. 
Hunt A utobiogr. vii.136 The plays of Shakespeare... tbe tn- 
correctest publication that ever issued from the press. 

3. Of style, action, etc.: Not in conformity with 
a recognized standard; improper, faulty. 

1672 DryDEN Def. Epil. Cong. Granada, The Wit of the 
Iast Aze was yet more incorrect than their Language. 1735 
Pore Prol. Sat. 45 The piece, you think, is incorrect? why, 
take it, I‘in all submission, what you'd have it, make it. 
1834 Mepwin Angler tn Wales 1. 100 According to the 
immortal Brummel, it is highly incorrect to be helped a 
second time to soup. 1883 C. J. Wits Mod. Persia 96 
A practice that was considered incorrect. 

4. Of a statement, etc.: Not in accordance with 
fact; erroneous, inacctirate. 

1828 Wrester, /ucorrect, .. 2 Not according to truth; 
inaccurate ; as, an incorrect statement, narration or calcula- 
tion. 1858 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. 1. v. 43 ‘his is the.. 
account; Incorrect in some unessential particulars. 1860 
Tynpatt Glac ut. xxvi. 373, I had reason to believe that 
this statement was incorrect. 1881 SnortHousr F. lage. 
sant it. (1883) 22 That lazy facility which always gives a 
meaning, though often an incorrect one. 

+Incorre'cted, a. Oés. rave~'. [Iv-3; 
cf. prec.] Not corrected or amended. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. EP. 1. iii, 8 Being so illiterate 
in point of intellect, and their sence so incorrected, 

llence + Incorre’ctedness. 

1681 R. Fremtne /ulhll, Script. (1801) 1. App. 420 From 
tbe incorrectedness of the first impression. 

+Iz-corre‘ction. Os. rare. [Ix-3; cf. F. 
tucorrection incorrect character (1512 in Iatz.).] 

1. The action of making incorrect. 

1598 Frorio, Scorrettione, an incorrection or marring of 
any thing. 

2. The condition of being uncorrected. 

1649 Arnway Jadlet (1661) 9 (T.), The unbridled swing or 
incorrection of ill nature maketh one odious. 

3. Incorrectness, faultiness. 

1788 H. Watroce Lett., Poetic Epochs, When, after acts 
of barbarism and incorrection, a master or two produce 
models [of poetry] formed by purity and tasle. 

Incorrectly (inkgre'ktli), adv. [f. INCORRECT 
a.+-1Y¥4.] In an incorrect manner; erroneously. 

1611 Cotcr.,/ncorvectemen’, incorrectly, faultily,corruptly. 
1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) Ill. 12 The latter [in- 
scription] whicb has been incorrectly printed before, is as 
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follows. 1855 Macaunay //tst, Eng. xv. HI. 602 A Latin 
word endorsed on the back of the indictment was incorrectly 
spelt. 31884 J. Rar Contemp. Socialism 247 Two important 
economical changes..which he incorrectly ascribes to the 
political revolution at the end of last century. 

Incorrectness (inkgrektnes). [f. as prec. + 
-Ness.] ‘The quality of being incorrect. 

1672 Drvpen Def. Epil. Cong. Granada, The Incorrect- 
ness of his (Fletcher’s] Language. 1749 Hurp Comm. 
Horace Ars Poet. 240-51 (R.) An incorrectness and want of 
care in the Roman writers. 1821 Lame Zsa Ser. 1. Jinferf. 
Symp., A great deal of incorrectness and inadvertency.. 
creeps into ordinary conversation. 1864 Bowrn Logic ix. 
267 It is more difficult to weave invalid but specious argu- 
ments, knowing their incorrectness. 

b. An instance of this; a mistake, error, fault. 

a1771 Gray Lett. 1. 139 (Cent.) Several incorrectnesses have 
been altered iu the printing. 1774 Warton //ist. Eng. Poetry 
Diss. iii. p. Ixvii, Many of these petty incorrectnesses are 
not, however, to be imputed to Froissart, 1829 W. IRvinc 
in Life & Lett, (1864) I. 378, I feel certain that there must 
be many incorrectnesses in my writings. 1838-9 Hatram 
Hist, Lit. WV. av. vi. § 18. 268 Even his incorrectnesses are 
often but sacrifices required by good taste. A 

Incorrespo‘ndence. rare. [IN-3.] Want 
of correspondence or harmony. 

1667 Waternouse Fire Lond, 162 Vrade being like a 
Scale, in motion np and down. .upon such incorrespondence, 
if not insolvency, must acquiesse. 1820 Corkripcr Let. fo 
¥. H. Green 25 May iu Lett. (1895) 708 The repaired 
organs might from intimate in-correspondence be the causes 
of torture and madness. 

Incorrespo'ndency. 7c. [Ix-3.]  =prec. 

1817 Cotenivce Brog. Lit, xviii. (1870) 185 Vhe frequent 
incorrespondency of his diction to his metre. 1845 J. 
Martineau Church §& State in Ess. (1891) 11. 30 Who 
can fail to observe the healthy and natural tendency of tbis 
incorrespondency to right itself? 

+Incorrespo'ndent, 2. Obs. rare. [IN-3.] 
Not corresponding ; not in agrcement or harmony. 
1899 Sanxpys Europe Spec. (1632) 199 A like or at least- 
wise not incorrespondent forme of Church governinent. 1667 
Watrruouse Fire Lond. 10 Convulsions, incorrespondent 
to their general designment. 
Incorrespo nding, a. [Is-3.] 
sponding; = prec. 

@ 1834 CoLERIpcE is cited by Worcester. 
Incorrigibility (inkpridgibiliti), [f next 
+ -1T¥; ef F. ¢ucorrigthitité (1694 in Dict. 
Acad.).] The quality of being incorrigible : a. of 
being evil beyond correction; +b. of not betng 
liable or open to correction (o0ds.). 

a 1631 Donne Sera. xxxvi. 336 There is an incorrigibility 
in which when the reproofe cannot lead the Will it must 
draw blood. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl. App. 149 The 
absolute Soveraignty .. irresistibilitie, incorrigibility of the 
Kings of ludah and Israel by their whole States, Cougrega- 
tions [etce.. 1740 Waruurron Diz. Legat. v.i. Wks. 1316 
V. 16 If the corrigibility of a bad soil Peeeray agreed with 
the end of the Dispensation..the incorrigibility of it was 
as well fitted to the mean, 183: Law Aep, 6 Prob. Div. 169 
Drunkenness,. .crimne,. .incorrigibility. 

Incorrigible (inkgridgib'l), a. (s4.) Forms; 
4 incorygibils, 5 -corigibyll, -corrygyble, 6- 
incorrigible, (6 -ibill, -yble). [a. I*. scorrigi- 
ble (1334 in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. tncorrigrbilis 
(Seneca), f. 22- (IN- 3) + *corrigthilis CommiGisLe, 
f. corrigéve to correct: see -IBLE.) Incapable of 
being corrected or amended. 

1. Bad or depraved beyond correction or reform : 
of persons, their habits, ete. 

a1340 Hampote /'salter xiii. 5 Incorygibile ntalice vndire 
be lippes of paim. 1482 J/onk of Evesham (Arb.) 68 Y 
hadde wende they had be incorrygyble. 1583 Basixcton 
Command, iii. 11637) 28 Then is the partie .. incorrigible, 
and past all hope of amendment in mans eyes. 1655 R. 
Younce Agst. Drunkards 6 An habituated, infatuated, in- 
corrigible, cauterized Drunkard. 1710 SreeLve /atler 
No. 231 21 Many ill Habits. . which, after we have indulged 
our selves in them, become incorrigible, 1783 Disinterestedt 
Love t. 95, 1 found you incorrigible to my remonstrances. 
61850 Arad, Nts. (Rtldg.) 527 His father continually 
chastised him, yet still Aladdin remained incorrigible. 

+2. Ofsomething faulty or defective: That cannot 
be iinproved or set right. Of disease: Incurable. 

1sgo-1 Eryor /mage Gov. 5 The most miserable astate of 
the weale publyke, and as it semed incorrigible. 1668 H. 
More Div. Drad, 1. xxxviii. (1713) 85 The loss is many 
times irrecoverable, and the inconvenience incorrigible. 
1740 Wansurton Div, Legat, v. i. Wks. 1811 V.16 The 
soil of Judea was absolntely incorrigible. 1804 ABERNETHY 
Surgical Obs. 45 A malignant ulcer, whicb..was incorrigible 
by any medical means employed. 

+3. Not liable or open to correction ; so good 
that it cannot be improved. Ods. rare—'. 

r61r R. Peake tr. Serlio’s 37d Bk. Archit. Ab, The 
Reader being well instructed .. nay, without any further 
labour, make a good and incorrigible peece of worke. 

B. sb. One who is incorrigible. 

1746 \W. Horstey Fool (1748) 1. 245 The Man is an In- 
corrigible; all gentle Rebukes are lost upon him. 1828 P. 
Cunnincuam VV. S. Hates (ed. 3) Il. 279 Lazy incor- 
rigibles, ready to resume their thievish practices again. 

Inco'rrigibleness. [!. prec.+-NeEss.] The 
quality of bemg incorrigible. 

@ 163 Downe in Select. (1840) 96 There is the mark of his 
incorrigibleness. and so of his irreconerableness, that he 
cannot weep. 1702 Wacstare Pres. St. Jacobitism 4 The 
not being convine’d by them argues the utmost degree of 
Incorrigibleness. 1860 Pusey Min. Proph. 195 On account 
of the incorrigibleness of the people, the wise and tbe 
prophets would be silent. 
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Incorrigibly (inkp'ridzibli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+-LY2.] Ju an incorrigible manner; beyond the 
possibility of amendment; obstinately, stubbornly. 

1610 Be. Carteton Jurtsd. 290 If hve persist therein in- 
currigibly, it is nothing inconuenient for the Church to 
depart from him, 1748 Firtoinc Fa _olite'’s Frni, No. 34 
28 Vhe writers of those papers were so incorrigibly dull. 
1810 Syp. Smitu I hs. (1867) I. 189 A few boys are in- 
corrigibly idle, and a few incorrigibly eager for knowledge. 

+ Incorro‘borated, 2. Uls. rare. [Iy-3.] 
Uncorroborated. 5 

1784 New Spectator No. 17. 3/2 An incorroborated 
charge of treason. 

Incorrodible (inkgrdedib'l, a. [Ix-3.]  In- 
capable of being corroded. 

1855 Cornwad/ 217 As compared with iron, it [copper] 
is remarkably incorrodible. 1897 Kev. of Nev. Ort. 429 
Aluminum is practically income le 

Incorro'sive, a. rare. [IN-5.] 
rosive; having no tendency to corrosion. 

389: Echo 6 {3 Porcelain teeth, when carefully inanu- 
factured,..are low in price, they are incorrosive. 

Incorrumptibiletee, obs. var. Incomkurti- 
BILITY. 

Incorrupt (inkgro‘pt),a. Nowrvare. [ad. 1. 
tncorrupt-us, {, in- /\N- 3) + corruplus CORRUPT @.] 
Not corrupt; free from corruption. 

1. Of organic matter : Free from decomposition 
or putrefaction ; not decayed or rotten; not in- 
fected by that which causes decay; sound. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Kolls) VII. 149 Was i-founde.. pe 
body of Pallantes, unroten and incorupt. 1432-50 tr. 
Jligden (Rolls) 1. 365 Where the bodies of nien newher rote 
neither be beriedde, but lye with-owte incorrupte. 1598 
Hakiuyt ley, 1. 11 When hee had scene with his eyes, 
and handled with his hands the incorrupt body of the 
foresaid King and Martyr, a sudden feare came vpon hiin. 
1667 Mitton 7, 4. xt. 56 Sin, that first Dixteinperd all 
things, and of incorrupt Corrupted. 1676 Hossrs /ltad 
xix. 36 And dropt Ambrosia into his nose, ‘To keep his 
body incorrupt and sweet. 

+b. Incapable of corruption; incorruptible. 
a1sz0 Barci.ay Fugurth Aiv, The inynde and soule 
beynge incorrupt, eternal, ..ruleth and weldeth al thynges. 

2. Not debased or perverted ; pure, sound, 

tsso Cranmer Defence 116b, The first churche of the 
Apostles... was mosie pure and incorrupte. 1579 Lyty 
Liuphnes (Arb.) 151 that he be..brought vp in such a 
place as is incorrupt, both for the ayre aud manners. 1653 
Mitton //iredengs Wks. (1851) 374. The incorruptest 
Council of those Waldenses, or first Reforiners. 

b. Of the text of books, languages, etc.: Un- 
affected by crror or corruption. 

1624 Breve. Lett. vi. 99 The quotations .. are taken, ad 
verbum, out of those bookes which are incorrupt. 1676 tr, 
Guillatiere's Voy, Athens 149 Vheir Language at Athens 
is the most pure and incorrupt of all the Cities in Greece. 
1873 H. Rocers Orig. bible vii. (1875) 260 To preserve the 
text incorrupt, ; 

3. Morally uncorrupted ; pure in life; esp. faith- 
fnl and upright in the discharge of duty, not to be 
bribed or led into wrong-dving. 

1945 Jove Exf. Dan. vii. (R.), The most juste and in- 
corrupt juge. 1669 Mitton Free Commi. Wks. (1847) 
4498/2 Such a king, who .. may have no vicious favourite, 
may hearken only to the wisest and incorruptest of his 
Parlament. @1797 H. Watrore Alem. Geo. //, 1. 373 We 
have no succession of incorrupt senators. 1858 Pousex 
Law & L.92 Dr. Part has observed, that to say of a judge 
that he was incorrupt was hardly to eulogize him. 

Incorru'pt, v. rare. [f. prec. adj.] ¢vans. 
To render incorrupt; to preserve froin corruption. 

Ixsso Veron Godly Sayings (1846 47 He that will five.. 
let hym beleve, let him be incorrupted & quyckened.}] 1890 
Tatmace Fr. Manger to Throne 304 That purity which 
incorrupts the corruptible. 

+Incorrupta‘rian. Ols. nonce-wd.  [f. prec. 
adj. +-aRrray.] One who holds the world to be 
incorruptible or not liable to decay. 

1690 T. Burnet 74, arth ut. 23 Porphyry .. had the 
same principles with these aternalists in the text, or, if I 
may so call them, incorruptarians, and thought the world 
never had, nor ever would undergo any change. 

+ Incorru‘pted, a. Oss. [Ix-3,] Notcorrupted. 

1. Not decayed or putrefied; =INCORRUPT 1. 

1593 Artes & Alon, Ch, Durh, (Surtees) 86 Not onely his 
bodie was hole and incorrupted, but the vestments wherin 
his bodie laie. .freshe, saife and not consumed. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psend. Ep. ui. xxv. 172 A speciall proprietie in 
the flesh of Peacocks rost or boiled, to preserve a long time 
incorrupted, hath been the assertion of many. 

2. Free from corruption, debasement, or perver- 
ston; =INCORRUPT 2. 

1sgo Spenser F. Q. 1. xi. 47 That soile, where all good 
things did grow, .. As incorrupted Nature did them sow. 
1638 Cuttuncw, Relig. Prot. 1. iii. § 27. 14: How shalf | 
be assured, that the Scriptures are incorrupted in these 
places? 1664 H. More A/yst. /uig. 274 The incorrupted 
Christianity being once made the Religion of the Empire. 

3. Uncorrupted in morals, virtue, chastity, devo- 
tion to duty, etc ; =INcORRUPT 3. 

1529 Morr Dyaloge 123 b/2 They shall..commende y? 
thyngys whych now theyr incorrupted couscyence abhorreth. 
1589 PutTTENHAM Eng. Poeste wi. xxiv. (Arb.) 299 [It 
becomes) Priests to be sober and sad .. a Iudge to be in- 
corrupted. 1652 Gaute J/agastrom. 259 Upon this con- 
dition, tbat they should sacrifice an incorrupted virgin. 
1654 tr. Wartini’s Cong. China 156 One onely City .. 
which was governed by an incorrupted ‘Tartar, refused to 
submit. 1768 BosweLt Corsica (ed. 2) 363, I found in 
him the incorrupted virtues of the brave islander. 
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Ifcnce + Incorru‘ptedness. rare—'. 

3653 Vaucnan Life 7. Fackson in F.'s livks. (1844) 1. 
p. al, A sure and honourable argument of the incorrupted- 
ness of that place. 

Incorruptibility. Also § incorrumpt.. 
(ad. late L. decorruptibiliids (Tertullian), f. in- 
corruptibil-is INCORRUPTIBLE: see -ITY, So F, 
tncorruplibilité (1570 in [atz.-Darm.).] 

1, The quality of being physically incorruptible, 
or not subject to decomposition or decay. 

3460-70 Lk. Quintessence 7 Pe vertu of brennynge watir is 
sich Pat .. it holdip incorrumptibiletee and an encne hecte. 
1526 Tinpace 1 Cor. xv. 54 When this corruptible hath put 
ou incorruptibilite. 1605 Timme Quersit. u. iv. 116 The 
incorruptibilitie of gold maketh it the best niedicine. 1733 
Berxecey //ylas & JA, in. Wks. 2871 1. 354 The being 
of a God, and incorruptibility of the eal: those great 
articles of religion, 1874 J. H. Brunt Dict. Sects 38/2 Vhe 
\phthartodocetae attributed to our Lord's Body .. incor- 
ruptibility. 

2. he quality of being morally incorruptible; 
invincible honesty or uprightncss. 

1830 Miss Mitrorp Hillage Ser. w. (1863) 238 A guardian 
of the purity of the corporation, and the incorrupubility of 
the vesiry. 1849 Grote Greece 1. Ixiv. (1862) v. 477 An 
established reputation for .. incorruptibility, 

Incorruptible (inkgrv-ptib'l), 2. (sb.) [a. F. 
tncorruplible (Oresme 14th ¢.) or al. late L. tucor- 
ruflibitis (Tertulltan), f. ts2- (IN- 3) + corrupiibilis 
CoRnUrTIBLE. ] 

1, Incapable of undergoing physical corruption ; 
that cannot decay or perish; everlasting, eternal. 

a1340 Wampove /’salter xci. x2 He sall be incoruptibil .. 
in heuen, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De J. Ri. xiii. (1495 56 
The resonable soule is cuerlastynge incorruptyble ane niay 
notdey, 1526 Tinxpatn x Cor. xv. 52 he trompe shall blowe 
and the deed shall ryse incorruptible. 1555 Even Decades 
334 margin, Golde is incorruptible. 165: J. Goupwin 
Redempt. Kedcemed iv. § 31. 64 Though all the individuals 
of a species be corruptible .. yet the species it self reinaines 
incorruptible. 1786 tr, Beckford’s Vathek (1834) 91 Beds 
of incorruptible cedar, 1830 Tennyson Deserted /louse v, 

Life and Thought... in a city glorious... have bought A 
mansion incorruptible, 1886 Sivcwick //ist, ethics ui. 86 
The blessed and incorruptible has no troubles of its own, and 
Causes none 10 others. 

2. Incapable of being morally corrupted; that 
cannot be perverted or bribed. 

1667 Mitton /’. Z. 1x. 298 Suppos'’d Not incorruptible of 
Faith, not prooff Against temptation. a1704 T. Brown 
Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 1. 101 Incorruptible abstinence 
and honesty. 1734 tr. Nollin's Anc, //ist, (1827) VIIL xix. 
vy. 163 Invincible and incorruptible by inoney. 1837 Car- 
tye fy, Kev. IHL uv, Till all the Convention .. had 
almost indicted the Incorruptible there on the spot. /értcd. 
V. vy, Robespierre himself... opens his incorruptible lips 
copiously in the Jacobins Hall, 1870 Dickens £, Drood 
ix, A man of incorruptible integrity. | 

3. as sh. pl.) An ancient Christian seet, the Aph- 
thartodoceta:, who maintaincd the incorruptibiltty 
of the body of Jesus Christ. 

1727-41 CuamBers C ae lucorruptibles, incorruplibiles, 
the nance of a sect which pete out of the Eutychians. 
Their distinguishing tenet was, That the body of Jesus 
Christ was incorruptible. 1853 M. Keccy tr. Gosselin's 
lope Alid. Ages 1. 8g The edict of Justinian in favour of 
the sect called the Incorruptibles. 


Incorru‘ptibleness. [f prec. + -NEss.] 
The quality of being incorruptible; incorrupti- 
bility. 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. vin. ii. (Bodl. MS.), Pure- 
ness and incoruptiblenes of mater. 1579 FULKE //eshins’ 
fart, 211 Wicked men are not made. partakers of incor- 
ruptiblenesse. 1658 Gurnxate Chr, tn Arm, verse 14 xvi. 
(1669) 64’: So much a Soul hath of Heavens purity and 
incorruptibleness, as it hath of Sincerity. 1685 BovLe Ang. 
Notion Nat. iv.114 The incorruptibleness and immutability 
of the heavenly bodies. 

Incorru‘ptibly, av. [f.as prec. +-Ly2.] In 
an incorruptible manner; in a way not subject to 
corruption. 

1579 Furkn /leskins’ Parl. 351 Which worde of God 
feedeth tbem that are corruptible incorruptibly. 1805 
Soutuey Madoc 1. xv, The dead, In royal grave-clothes 
habited .. with precious gums and spice Fragrant, and in- 
corruptibly preserved. ‘ 

Incorruption (inkgiv'pfan). arch. [a. F. 21- 
corruplion (12th c.) or ad. late L. tavorruplion-em 
(Tertullian), f. ¢v- (Ix- 3) + corruption.em, Con- 
RUPTION, ] 

1. Freedom from physical corruption or decay ; 
incorrupt condition. Now arch. and only in refer- 


ence to 1 Cor, xv. 42, etc. 

1526 TinpaLe 1 Cor. xv. 42 Hit is sowen in corrupcion and 
ryseth in incorrupcion. 1558 Br. Watson Sev. Sacram. 
xvi. ror Oure synnes shall kyndle oure payne, and incor- 
ruption of bodye and soule shall without ende continue the 
same, 1611 Bisce H1sd. vi. 18-19 The giuing heed wnto her 
lawes, is the assurance of incorruption. And incorruption 
maketh vs neere vnto God. 1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud, 
Ep. ui. xxv. 172 The same preservation, or rather incorrup- 
tion, we bave observed in the flesh of Turkeys, Capons, 
Hares, Partridge, Venison, suspended freely in the ayre. 
1947 Wes.ey Prim. Physic (x762) 3 Cloathed in Body as 
well as in Soul with Immortality and Incorruption. 187% 
W. B. Pore Ferniey Lect. 155 Its incorruption and sinless- 
ness were imparted ‘ by the indwelling of the Holy Ghost’. 

+2. Freedom from corrupt conduct; uprightness 


and honesty. Oés. 
1600 Hotiano Livy xvi. 1235 L. Emylius Paulus. . whose 
incorruption and abstinence from tbe publicke treasure was 


INCORRUPTIVE. 


such that [etc.). 1677 Gort, Venice 192 Ancient Senators 
eminent for Incorruption and good Oeconomie. 

+3. Of texts: Freedom from erroneous altera- 
tions ; purity. Ods. 

1638 Cuitincw. Relig. Prot. 1. iti. § 27. 141 For the in- 
corruption of Scripture, 1 know no rationall assurance we 
can have of it. 1662 Stitttxcr.. Orig. Sucr. im. iv. $9 
The controversie between the present Hebrew Copies and 
the LXX. in point of integrity and incorruption. 

+Incorruptive, ¢ Ods. rare—'. [f. In-3 

+ Cornuprive; cf. late L. dzcorrup/ivus (Jerome).] 
Incorruptible, not liable to decay. 

1744 Akensive Pleas. /mag. 1. 435 Round her brow To 
twine the wreathe of incorruptive praise. 

Incorru'ptly, a/v. [f. INcornnurt a. + -Ly?.] 
In an incorrupt manner; purely; uprightly. 

@ 1583 in Strype Li/eGrinda/(1710) 1. App. vil. 71 Whether 
a Bishop and his Chancellour, commissaries,and all other 

is officers, do minister posties indifferently, and incorruptly 
to all Her Majesty’s Subjects, 1612 ‘I’, Tayvtor Comin. Titus 
i. 14 If it be purely and incorruptly preached. 164: Mitton 
Ch. Govt.1.1, Observation will shew us many deepe coun- 
sellers of state and judges to demean themselves incorruptly 
in the setl’d course of affaires. 

Incorru'ptness. [f. as prec.+-NeEss.] The 
quality of being incorrupt, in its various senses. 

1695 Woopwarb Val. //ist. Earth u.(1723) 107 Integrity 
and Incorruptness of Manners. 1771 Antig. Sarish, 2 The 
incorruptness and general use of the old British [tongue], 
before the coming of the Romans and Saxons. 1775 De 
Lotme Eng. Const. st. vi. (1784) 245 They have, in the dis- 
charge of their function, shown an incorruptness. 1876 
Bancrorr //ist. U.S. V. xivii. 62 With the faults of pride, 
inflexibility, and dilatoriness, he also had incorruptness. 
1881 Westcotrr & Hort Gr&, V. 7. 11. App. 46 Asuspicion 
as to the incorruptness of the existing MSS. 

Incorteyn, obs. form of Encunrtain v. 

+ Inco:stive, a. Obs. rare—'. [? f. Ix-2 + Cos- 
TIVE.) = COsTIVE. 

170 Levins Manip. 153/43 These folowing..doo rather 
signifie passively: as, Incostiue, s¢/patus ventre. 

+Incouw'nselable, 2. Obs. rare—'. [In-3.] 
Not open to counsel ; unwilling to be advised. 

1552 Lynorsay .Wonarche 2558 Gyf he 3it remanith 
obstinat And to the holy kirk Incounsolable [vw 7. incoun- 
salabill]. 

Incounter, -traunce, -trie, obs. ff. Excoun- 
TER, etc. 

In-country (injkontri). Se. [f Ix adv, 12d 
+ Country.) The inland country, the interior; the 
mainland as opposed to the outlying isles; the 
country within reach of the capital and centre of 
civtlization, as distinguished from outlying districts. 

1565 Mary Q. Scots £cé¢. 23 Aug.in Keith // fst. Scot. (1734) 
313 Oure Rebelli. he retiterate thame to the In-cuntre, the 
suffering quhairof is na wayis to us honourabil. 1595 
Datrvoece tr. Leslte's /List, Scot, 1.2 Before 1 begin the 
historie of the Inne cuntrey, I wil first .. descriue the 
quarteris and boundes of Scntland. a 1639 Srottiswoon 
Hist, Ch. Scot, vi. 4:2 In the Isles and High-lands were 
likewise great Troubles: nor was the In-country more quiet. 

Incoup v.: see Ixcoop, 

+Ineouple,v. Ods. rare—°. [f. Ine? 
trans. To couple together. 

1611 FLorio, /ucoppiare, to incouple. 

Incourage, -ment,etc., obs. ff. ENcouRAGE, etc. 

1550 Nicott Thucyd.69 (R.) The othere rulers, through the 
requeste & incouragement of the Megariens, wolde assaye 
to take the port of Athens. 

Incourcion, obs. form of Incursion, 


+Incourse. Ols. rare. Also 5 yn-. [ad.L. 
incurs-us see INCURSE), with assimilation to cov- 
course, recourse, or to OF, encours, tncours (14the. 
in Godef.).] Running in; inflow, inrush ; assault, 
attaek, 

ar4qgo Ps. xet in Fouud. St, Bartholomew's (E. E. 7. S.) 
8 Thou schalt nat drede for the nyghte drede .. ne for the 
yneourse [L, aé éncursujand mydday devyl. 1578 BANistER 
Hist, Man vy, 8x Nothyng resisteth the incourse therof into 
the intrels. 1668 Cunverrer & Cote Barthol, Anat. Man, 
1, 11. 306 Its Substance is exceeding thin, but. .very compact, 
lest they should break by a strong incourse of the blood. 

Incourtaine, obs. form of Excurtaln v. 

Incou'rteously, ev. [IN-3.] Uncourteously, 
impolitely, 

1859 Macautay in Trevelyan Life 11. 367, 1 was .. un- 
willing to act incourteously towards a person who to me 
personally had shown the most marked civility. 

+ Incouth, seribal var. of UNcouTH, strange. 

61340 Cursor Mf. 16541 (Laud MS.) To bery ynne incoube 
[other ASS. vncuth) nen that to that Cite sought. 

t Inco'venanted, A//. a. Obs. rare—'. [IN-?.] 
Brought into covenant. 

1656S. Winter Serm.23 The children of believing parents 
are incovenanted, therefore they are to be sealed with the 
initial seal of the covenant. 

t fe vonanting, a. Obs. rare—', [Ix-3: 
see COVENANT v. 4.] Not covenanting ; not sign- 
ing the Covenant. 

_ 1640 in Rushw. fist. Coll, 11. (1692) 1. 384 Act anent 
incovenanting Patrons. 


Inecover, variant of ENCOVER z. 

+ Inco-verable, a. Obs. vare—', [f. Ix-3 + 
*coverable, f, Coven v.2]  Irrecoverable, irrevo- 
cable. 

1§26 1Vilis & Juv. N.C, (Surtees 1835) 107, 1 sir Thomas 


foster..maks my last and incoverable will and testament in 
maner & forme following, 


CouPLe.] 
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Incradle, obs. form of ENCRADLE v. 

+ Incra‘fty, a. Ods.zare—+. [Erroncous form 
for Uncrarty, with Ix- 3.] | Unskilful, stupid. 

a 1520 Baucray Fugurth Avjb, Nor he gaue nat hym- 
selfe to be corrupte with lust nor incrafty slouthe. 


Incrash (inkref). vare. [f. Ix- 1+ Crasit.] 
A crashing in; a breaking in with a crash. 

1861 A/acm, Mag. 111. 327 No. .trace of the murderous 
incrash of the ball which reel slain hin. 

Incrasion: see INCRASSION. 


+Incra‘ssant, @. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. zn- 
crassant-em, pres. pple. of zucrassdre : see next.) 
A. adj, Thickening: said of medicines supposed 
to thicken the ‘humours’. B. sé. An ‘ incrassant’ 


medicine or preparation. 

1678 Satmon Pharm, Lond. v1. ii. 814 /ncrassant, such 
as make thin humors thick. 1810 Rees Cyc/. s.v., /a- 
crassants, or incrassaling medicines. .of the old writers .. 
such medicines as were imagined to condense or thicken the 
blood and humours. 

Incrassate (inkre's:t), a. [ad. L. tacrassat- 
us, pa. pple. of tzcrassdre: sce ncxt.] 

+1. Thickened (in consistence); condcenscd. Oés. 

1608 Wu.tet //crapla E.rod.121 Vhe aire..was incrassate 
and thickned. 1685 Baxter Jaraphr. N. Test. Heb. xi. 3 
That Earth is but incrassate Humor, and Humor (or Water) 
incrassate Air, and Air incrassate Fire, and Fire incrassate 
vegetative Spirit, and that incrassate intellectual Spirit. 

+2. fig. Of the mind: Dulled, made gross. Ods. 

1659 Hamsonp On /’s. cxix. 70 Their heart is incrassate 
and grosse. a 1660 — Sermt, Wks. 1684 1V. xiv. 657 Their 
understandings were so gross within them, being fatned and 
incrassate with magical phantasms. 

3. Zool.and Bol, Of athickcned orswollen form. 

1760 J. Lee /nfrod. Bot, (1765) 225 The Peduncle or 
Flower-stalk..is said to be .. Incrassate, thickened towards 
the Flower. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomal. 1V. 260 /ucrassate, 
di-proportionably thick in part. /éid. 294 Margin..Incrassate, 
when the margin is disproportionably thick. 1847 J. Harpy 
in Proc, Berw. Nat. Club Wi. No. 5. 248 Antennie short, in- 
crassate, 1856-8 W, Crark Van der /oeven's Zool, 1. 382 
Femora often incrassate. 

Incrassate (inkra'selt), wv. [f. L. tucrassal-, 
ppl. stem of dzcrassare to thicken, f. z- (IN- 2) + 
crassare to make thick, f. crassus CRass.] 

lL. ¢rans. To thickcn in consistcnce ; to condense, 


inspissate. Now rare. 

1601 Hotrann /’rny I]. 255 The nature of the seed is 
astringent: it doth incrassat andthicken humors, 1658 Sir 
T. Browne Hydriot. 23 Liquors, whichtime hath incrassated 
into gellies, 1709 Bratz in PA. Trans. XXVI11. 8 That 
does not hinder its Blood from being incrassated by Cold 
and bad Dyet. 1864 AtcrR /ulure Lifes. i. 8 Incrassated 
and clogged with vapors and steams. 

b. aésol. 

1601 Hourann 2’iny 11. 194 That [gum]. .is of a stronger 
operation to thicken and incrassat. 1718 Quincy Compi. 
Disp. 96 "Vis reckon'd to cool and incrassate. 

+e. tur. To grow thick, to become condensed. 

1733 Cnevne Lug. Malady 1. iti: § 7 (1734) 21 These 
naturally subtile Parts. .incrassate and grow clumsy. 

+2. fig. To make gross (the mind, etc.); to dull, 


stupely. Ods. 

21660 Hammonp Serm,Whs, 1684 1V. xiii, 651 Their spirits 
fatned and incrassated within them. 1666 Srurstowe Sfir. 
Chyrm, Pref. (1668) 6 Men that have incrassated their souls, 

+3. To thicken in sound: see INCkASSATED b. 

4, To thicken in forin: see INCRASSATED. 

Hence Incra‘ssating vé/. sd. and Afi. a. 

1620 VENNER I Za Recta viii. 170 Some meats. .are of an 
attenuating and soluble faculty..; and some of an incrassat- 
ing, and wm astringent. 1732 ArsutHNoT Rules of Dict 
265 In the Case of incrassating or thickening. 1767 Gooch 
Treat, Wounds \. 179 Of a cooling, incrassating, and agglu- 
tinating nature. 1771 J. S. Le Dran's Observe. Surg. (ed. 4) 
Dict., Pachuntica, incrassating Medicines. 

Incrassated (inkrieseltéd), Af7. a. [f. prec. 
+-ED1,] Thickencd: esp. in Zool, and Bot. =Ix- 
CRASSATE a, 3. 

1657-83 Everyn //ist. Relig. (1850) 1. 143 The angels .. 
also lost their celestial natures, .. and, becoming more in- 
crassated, were thereby .. penetrable by that fire prepared 
for the devil and his angels. 1806 Gacrixe Brit. Bot. 309 
Siliques bent backward, flat, linear: with an incrassated 
margin. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. Latormod. (1843) 1. 94 Its four 
posterior thighs are incrassated, 1857 BerkeLry Cryftog. 
Botany § 207. 218 Vhe fruit consists of incrassated cells 
springing vertically from the frond. 

+b. Thickcned in sound: used as =aspirated. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 367 V Consonant: "Vis of the 
same power which is commonly ascribed to B asperated, or 
ratber incrassated. So the Western Jews pronounce their 
I.etter (3) when not Dageshated, 1691 Ray Ace. Ary, in 
IPords 156 The sound we give to I” Consonant, which is 
nothing else but Z aspirated or incrassated or LA. 


Incrassation (inkresé!:fan). [n. of action f. 
L. tuerassdre : see INCRASSATE 2] 

1. The action of incrassating, or condition of being 
incrassated ; thickening, condensation, 

1633 Hart Diet of Diseased 1, xiv. 48 Lettice..too much 
thickneth the blood, and .. breeds an incrassation in the 
opticke spirits. 1686 Goap Celcst. Bodtcs 1. ix. 31 Ice 
becomes fixed by Incrassation. 1786 ‘T. Arnotp Odser7. 
Jnsanity 1. 76 Induration, incrassation and partial ossifica- 
tion of one or both membranes of the brain, 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 247 This incrassation is traced 
chiefly in the colon. 

b. concr. A thickened growth or formation. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 302 The rectum .. 


INCREASE, 


was .. so indurated as to render it difficult to say whether 
the incrassation should be called flesh or cartilage. : 

+ 2. Phonetic ‘thickening’; applied by Wilkins 
to aspiration. Odés. 

_ 1668 Witkins Real Char. 367 (F).. seems to be such an 
incrassation of the Letter (P) as (V) is of (B). ‘Tis answer- 
able to the Greek (#), 

Incrassative (inkre-sitiv), a. and sd. ? Obs. 
[f. L. sacrassat-, ppl. stem of zrcrassare (INCRAS- 
SATE) + -1VE.] 

A. adj, Waving the quality of ‘ incrassating’ or 
thickening the ‘humours’. B. sb. A medicine or 
preparation having this property. 

1666 Harvey JJorb, Angl. (J.), Incrassatives to thicken 
the blood. 1853 E. Hamitton Flora Homaop.1\. 68 Its 
Juice is very congealing, incrassative, and desiccative. 

Inera‘ssion, perverted form for IxcrassaTion 
(sense 1}, (for the sake of the rime). 

a 1618 SyvtvesteR Tobacco Battered 454 Also it fries and 
dries away the Bloud..by whose incrassion [v. ~. incrasion] 
The vitall spirits in an unwonted fashion Are bay’d and 
barred of their passage due Through all the veins. 

+I-ncre, a. Sc. Ods. [Of uncertain origin: sce 
ENKERLY.] Earnest, fervent, cager, hearty. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathou 425 In-kyre luf he had 
god tl. /bid., Laurcntius 585 pis martyre ate with incre 
wil He prayt helpe to sende hyme til. /6¢d., /’lacidas 101 
Placydas with inere wil Presit fast to cum hym til. 

So tI‘ncrely adv. (also inkir-, inkyr-, encre., 
EN KERLY,q.v.) earnestly, fervently, eagerly, heartily. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 181 And luffit Criste mar 
Increly Pan pe laf did, Richt fastly. /ééd., Egy pciane 1368 
He lowit god inwartly, And gret rycht sareinkyrly. /érd., 
Andrcas 48 Bot he for pame yhet prayt pane, Sa increly. 
1513 DouGtas Aéneis vi. i. 122 The Kyng hymself than 
inkirly from his hart Maid this orisone. 

+Increable, a. vare—°, [f. IN- 3+ CREABLE.] 
Incapable of being created. Ilence Increabi lity, 
incapability of being (or having been) created. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. Schol. (1713) 558 The Incre- 
ability of the external World from eternity, 

Increasable (inkr7‘sib’!), a. Also 6-7 en-, 
6-9 increaseable, 8 increasible. [f. INckEASE 
v,+-APLE.] Capable of being increased; suscep- 
tible of increase. 

1534 More Treat. Passion Introd., Wks. 1270/2 Their full 
and perfit, and not encreceable blisse. 1611 Cotor., .1/u/t1- 
fliable, wultipliable, increaseable. 1733 Tutt //orse-/loing 
flusb.17 So is .. this Pasture Increasitble ad /ufinttum, 
1735 Law £nguiry i.(R.), ut ifwe could once suppose an 
end of these, they would be no longer increasable. 1806 
W. Taytor in Ann. Rev. IV. 38 To grant the lands to indi- 
viduals at a low quit-rent, increasable at definite periods. 
1857 Ruskin Pol, Aceon. Arti. 30 A certain quantity ofart- 
intellect is born annually ..not increaseable by a single grain. 

Ilence Increa‘sableness, capacity of being in- 
creased; Increa‘sably adv. (in quot. = increasingly). 

1579 Twyxe Phisicke agst. Fort, 1. xxiv. 33a, The inad- 
nesse of men increaseably putteth it in practise. 1678 Cup- 
wortH /uteli, Syst. 1. v. 766 Indefinite encreasableness of 
body and space seems to be mistaken for a positive infinity 
thereof. 1735 Law Engurry i. \R.), We find an indefinite 
increaseableness of some of our ideas, an impossibility of 
supposing any end of them. 

+Increa‘sal. Ols. rare. [f. IncrEAsSE v, + 
-AL 4.) =IncrEasE sb,; in quot., Profit. 

1601-2 Furnecke 2nd Pt. Parall. 36 Ifthe executors doe 
merchaundize with the goodes of the testator, the increasall 
of them shall bee assets in their hands. 

Increase (inkri‘s), v. Forms: a. 4-5 en- 
cres(se, encrees(e, encreesse, encresce, 4-6 
encrese, encrece, (5 encresche), 5-6 encreace, 
6 encreas, (7 fa. ffle. encrest), 5-9 encrease. 
8. 5 incresse, increasse, 5-6 increse, (.S¢,) in- 
cress, 5 (6 Sc.) incres, 6 increace, (.Sc.) incresce, 
6- increase. fa. AF. encres-, encress- (infl. en- 
cresse, encressent) = OF. encrets(s)-, stem of en- 
creistre, later encrotstre:—\.. incrésccve to increase, 
f. 22- (IN-2) + créscéve to grow. In later use, the 
prefix is assimilated to L.; the ea represcnts ME. 
open é.] I. Intransitive senscs. 

. To become grcater in size, amount, duration, 
or degree; to be enlarged, cxtended, or intensified ; 


to wax, grow. 

a, 13.. EL £, Addit. P. A. 958 Per glory & blysse schal 
euerencres. ¢1380 Wycuir Serv. Sel. Wks. I. 19 Goostly 
feeste shulde encreese. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's rol. 50 
‘The Poo... ‘That Istward ay encresseth in his cours. 1398 
Vrevisa Barth. De P. R.\. \siii. (Bodl. MS.), Pe more pe 
fatnes encresep and waxip. 1594 Snaxs. Asch, ///,1W. ill. 48 
Still his power encreaseth. 1628 Sir W. Mure Spin. Hye 
101 Without thee, Lord,.. Heaven's glorious courts ltad neere 
encrest [r/wes blest, invest, prest, rest, addrest]. 1774 
Gorpsn. Nat. //ist. (1776) 1. 76 In mines..the cold seems to 
encrease from the mouth as we descend. 1825 LincarD 
Hist. Eng. V1.3 As the danger of the queen encreased, 

8. c1440 Promp, Parv. 261/1 Increse, or grow or wax 
more. ¢1460 Yowreley A/yst. viii, 177 ‘Vhare comforth 
shall euer increasse [ries peasse, seasse, measse]. @ 1553 
Upatt Royster D. wv. iii, (Arb.) 65 In_case this. strife 
increace. 1567 Gude § Godlie B. (S. T. S.1 83 Quhilk ay 
incressis motr and moir. 1662 STILLincri. Orig. Sacr. ut 
iii. § 8 As corruption increased in the world. 1736 BuTLer 
Anal. 1. i. (1884) 23 Drowsiness, increasing till it ends in 
sound sleep. 1864 Tennyson Victim iii, His beauty still 
with his years increased. 

2. ‘To grow in numbers, become more numerous 


or frequent, to multiply; esf. by propagation. 


INCREASE. 


a, ¢131§ SHorENAM 72 No stren may non encressy 
Wythoute flesches loste. 1377 Lanot. #. P72. B. x1. 389 
And bad euery creature in his kynde encrees. 1526 /’ilgr. 
Perf W. de W. 1531: 865 Many small graynes of corne may 
growe and encrease to Iyll a great garner. 1642 Rocers 
Waaman 557 Hypocrites encrease. 1722 De For /’lague 
(1884: 12 Vhe Burials encreased. 1798 Ferriar /diustr. 
Sterne i. 4 Materials have encreased on my hands. 

B. 1530 Patscr. 590 2 It is a straunze thynge that one 
grayne shulde increase thurty. 1590 Srenser /. Q. 11. vi. 
34 The mighty word, .. That had them to increase and 
multiply. 1667 Mitron ?, Z.1v. 748 Our Maker bids in- 
crease, who bids abstain But our Destroyer, foe to God and 
Man? 1727-38 Gay Fables 1. xxxix. 29 He feels no joy, 
his cares increase. 1855 Tennyson J/aued in. ii, And watch 
her harvest ripen, her herd increase. 

3. To become greater 72 some specified quality 
or respect ; to grow or advance 277. 

1388 Wycuir Acts xvi. 5 The chirches .. encreseden in 
noumbre eche dai. 1513 Brapsnaw St. Werburge 1. 1705 
Dayly encreasynge in worshyp and renowne. 1526 ‘T1n- 
DALE Luke ii 52 lesus increased in wisdom and age, and in 
favoure with godand man. 1567 Gude 4 Godlie B.(S. 1.5.) 
146 Lat vs incres in lufe of the. 1662 Srittincee Orig. 
Sa:cr in. iv, § 12 Daily increasing in numbers and power. 
1814 Miss O'Krere Zenobra 11. 112 He became subject to 
Ilis parents and encreased in stature and in wisdom. 1871 
L. Morris Songs two Worlds Ser. Rich & Wise (1872) 100 
In wit and wealth do I increase. 

4. In pregnant sense: Yo advance in wealth, 
fortunc, power, influence, ctc.; to grow richer, 
more prosperous, or more powerful ; to thrive more 
and more ; to prosper. Obs. or arch. 

1388 Wycetir J/alt. xxv. 29 To cuery man that hath me 
schal 3yue, and he schal encreese. 1486 BA. St. Albans 
Cvija, She shall encrece myghiely. 1525 Iinparte Fohxu 
iit. 30 He must increace: and I muste decreace. 1625 
Bacon £ss., Riches (Arb.) 237 He cannot hut encrease 
mainely. 1922 Ds For Col. Yack (1842) 158, 1 began to 
increase visibly; I had a large quantity of land cured 

5. Lat. Gram. Of a noun or adjective; To have 
one syllable more in the genitive than in the nomi- 
native; the word is said to zucrease short or long 
according as the vowel of this syllable (i.e. the 
last syllable of the stem, preceding the case-ending 
is short or long. 

1612 [implied in INcreASER 4]. 1659 Mitton Accedence, 
Nouns, Such [nouns of third declension] as increase not in 
the genitive are generally feminine, as nubes nubis, 1871 
Pub. School Latin Primer § 29. 14 Alerces, merges, gutes, 
seges, Though their Genitives increase, 18 W. Ssitn 
Smaller Lat. Gram. § 144. 84 Es increasing short in Geni- 
tive. 

II. Transitive senses. 

6. To cause to wax or grow; to make greater 
in amount or degrce; to augment, enlarge, extcnd, 
intensify. 

a. 13 . A. Alis. 1437 His ost _he encresed with six thou- 
synd Of noble knyghtis. ¢1386 Cnaucer A’nt.’s 7. 457 And 
yet encresseth this al my penaunce. c 1491 Caxton Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. 69 Ryches encreaseth auaryce in a couetots 
man as drinke encreseth thurst in a man that hathe the 
dropesie. 1579 Lyty Zuphues (Arh.) 97 It encreaseth my 
sorrow and thy shame. 1611 Biste Zev. xxv. 16 Thou 
shalt encrease the price thereof. 1747 Westey Prim. Physic 
(1762) 57 It may be encreased or lessened according to the 
strength of the Patient. 1822 Imison Sc. ¢ Art Il. 37 The 
combustion will proceed with a splendour much encreased. 

B. ¢1440 J’romp. Parv. 261/1 Incresyn, or moryn, augeo. 
1450 Cov. Afyst. xxxii. (Shaks. Soc.) 326 Now is my care 
wel more incressyd ! (rive dressyd]. @ 1553 Upatt Koyster 
D. Prol. (Arb.) 10 Mirth increaseth amrtie. 1611 Bisre 
Ecel.i.18 Wee thal increaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow. 
1732 ArputHnot Rules of Diet 262 Such things as increase 
its Velocity. 1878 Jevoxs Prim. Pel. Econ, 73 Wages are 
increased by increasing the produce of labour, not by de- 
creasing the produce, 

7. To make more numerous, augment the num- 
ber of, mniltiply. 

1382 Wycur Ecclus. 1.24 That encreside oure da3es fro 
the wombe of oure moder. ¢1386 Cuaucer Avelit. ? 774 
Sweete wordes multiplien and encreesen [v. 7. encrescen} 
freendes. 1552 BA. Com. Prayer, Litany, Encrease the 
fruitesof the yearth. 1611 Biste Yer. xxix. 6 Take ye wiues 
..that ye may bee increased there. 1788 Cowrer .Veg7o's 
Comp/. i, Vo increase a stranger's treasures. f 

+b. To make fruitful; to cause to yield in- 
crease. Obs. nonce-use. 

1697 Drypen lirg. Georg. 1. 27 Come all ye Gods and 
Seeecric® that wear The rural Honours, and increase the 

ear. 


8. To make greater zz some specified quality or 
respect. Const. 77, also formerly w/z. Now 
vare or Obs. 

1q4zt Sin. H. Lutrrece in Ellis Orig. Let?. Ser. 1. 1. 86, 
I pray unto God of hys grace encresce 30w in worship, 
prosperite, and perfit ioye. 1526 Tixpate Kew. iii. 17 Thou 
sayst thou arte riche and incresyd with gooddes, and haste 
nede off nothinge. 1700 Dryven //iad 1, 372 Believe a 
friend with thrice your years increas'd. 

9. In pregnant sense: To make more wealthy, 
prosperous, or powerful; to enrich or advance; 
to cause to thrive; to promote. Ods. or arch. (cf. 
INCREASER 2). 

c1380W yer I%s, (1880) 369 Pe clergy in alle bese poyntis 
hen encresyd. ¢1430 Lypc. A/inor Poems (Percy Soc.) § 
His mortalle foon to oppressen and bere adoune, And him 
to encresin as Cristis champion, 1545 AscHam Toxoph. To 
Gentlm. Eng. (Arh.) 18 Cicero..increased the latine tounge 
after another sorte, 1607 SHaks. Cor. iv. v. 235 This peace 


is nothing, but to rust Iron, encrease Taylors, and breed 
Ballad-makers. 
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Increase ‘i-nkris, formerly inkri’s), sb. Forms: 
sce the verb. [f. prec. vb. 

The shifting of the stress is recent. Todd remarks ‘the 
accent..has, in modern times, been often placed on the first 
syllable, by way of so distinguishing the substantive fron 
the verb’. J/:'ncrease appears in Walker 1791, Perry 1805. 
Some later dicts. ave both increa-se and rucrease: so in 
Tennyson.] 

I. The action of increasing. 

1. The action, process, or fact of becoming or 
making greater; augmentation, growth, enlarge- 
ment, extension. 

a. ¢€1374 Cuavcer Troylus Vv. 1229/1257) It nys bul foly 
and encres of peyne. ©1386 — Pro/. 275 Sownynze alway 
thencrees of his wynnyng. ¢1430 Lypc. in Pol. Kel. & L. 
Poems 27 1s none so gret encrese Of worldly tresowre as for 
to Iyve in pease. 1626 /ler. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 4 
Augmentacyon and encrease of meryte. 1602 SHaxs. Han, 
1. li. 144 As if encrease of Appetite had growne by whai it 
fedon. 1751 J«uxson Rambler No. 93? 1 Opimons which 
the progress of his studies and the encrease of his knowledge 
oblige him to resign. 

B. ¢1440 Promp. Fara, 139 Vncres, or incres, .. angonen- 
tacto. 1508 Duxuar Siyling w. Aennedie 21 In.res of 
sorrow, sklander, and evill name. 1597 Hooker Accl Pol. 
v. xi. $ 2 As God gaue increase to his Church. 1674 Pray- 
rorD Sk:/I Mus. 1. vii. 24 Notes of Augmentation or In- 
crease. 1700 Drypex Flower & Leaf 595 For things of 
tender kind, for pleasure made Shoot up with swifl increase, 
and sudden are decay’d. 1870 E Peacock Kalf skirl. 1.6 
With increase of business came increase of expetse. 

+b. spec. The rising of the tidc, cr of the waters 
of a river; the advance of daylight from sunrisc to 
noon; the waxing of the moon. QOds. 

1555 Enren Decades 119 Whey see the seas by increase and 
decrease to flowe and reflowe. 1600 SikeLeT Countrie 
Aarme un. liv. 381 In the increase of the day, that is to saie, 
about nine or tenne a cluche in the moming. 1613 Percuas 
f tlgrimage (1614 564 The Land of Lyypt doth not onely 
owe the fert latie, but herselfe also, unto the slimie encrease 
of Nius. 1626 acon Sy/ra § 8g2 Seeds will grow soonest, 
And Haire, and Nailes, and Hedges, and Herbs, Cut, &c. 
will grow soonest, if they be Sei, or Cut, in the Increase 
of the Moone. 1665 Diyte Oc as Refi. (1848 55 Oysters, 
and other Shellfish, are observ’d to thrive at the Increase 
of the Moon, though her Light be unattended with Heat. 

2. The becoming morc numerous or frequent ; 
growth in numbers: multiplication. a. ez. 

1390 Gower Conf. IN]. 283 {Moab and Anunon], as it is 
founde, Cam afterward to great encres, 1579 Lyty Auphucs 
(Arb.) 114 Deuise. howe the encrease of thein inay encrease 
thy profite. 1662 Sticcincre. Ortg. Sacr. ui. iv § 13 We 
can have no reason to think, that.. none of them (Gem's 
posterity} went further off, which necessity would put them 
upon because of their great increase. 1768 Goipsm. Good-2. 
Man 1, i, Vhe encrease and progress of earthquakes. 1849 
Macatray //ist. Eng. in. 1. 284 The increase of tbe people 
has Leen great in every part of the kingdom. 

b. sfec. The multiplication of a family or race 
of men or animals; the production of offspring; 
reproduction, procreation, propagation, breeding. 

1390 GowER Conf. 111. 277 In whom was gete netheles Of 
worldes folk the first encres. 1538 Starkey £ngland 1. iii. 
98 Few men study the increse of be.tys and catayl. 1605 
Suaks. Lear. iv. 301 Drie vp in her the Organs of increase. 
1682 Drypdex JWVac £7. 8 Blest with i sue of a large increase. 
1842 ‘Texsyson Edwin .Vorris 44 God made the woman 
for the man, And for the good and increase of the world. 

ec. The fruitful multiplication of plants or crops. 

1698 G. Tuowas Penns. & HW. New Jersey title-p.), The 
Richness of the Soil.. the prodigious Encrease of Corn. 
1794 S. Witttass J erxment 79 Trees and plants derive their 
nourishment and increase. 1850 TENNYSON /n Mem, x\vi, 
The fruitful hours of still increase. 

3. Phr. On the increase (in senses 1, 2): Increas- 
ing, becoming greater or more frequent. 

1752 Hume Ess. 4 Treat. (1777) I. 51 The power of the 
crown... is rather on the encrease. 1858 Cartyte /redk. 
Gt. u. viii. I, 100 Brandenburg was. always rather on the 
increase than otherwise. 1884 /smes (weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 
3/4 The use of the telephone is generally on the increase in 
most parts of the Continent. 

+4. sfec. Growth in wealth, prosperity, honour, 
or influence ; advancement, progress. Odés. 

¢1385 Cuaucer Z. G. IV. 1087 (Dido) Al the worshippe 
and encres That I may goodly doon yow. 1450 Q. Mar- 
GARET in Four C. Eng. Lett. 8 We, desiryng th’ encres, 
fursherance, and preferring of oure said squire. 1513 More 
in Grafton Chrow. 1568 Il. 793 To tuke upon him the.. 
governaunce of this realme, to the welth and increase of 
the same. 1638 F. Junius Paint. of Anctents 112 Upon 
some she hestowed honour, force, and increase. 17138 Watts 
Ps. cxxii, The man that seeks thy peace, And wishes thine 
increse, A thousand blessings on hini rest. 1719 W. Woop 
Surv. Trade 57 \t is manifest, we have not diminish’d in our 
Encrease by Foreign Trade, from 1688 to this Time. 

II. The result or product of increasing. 

5. The result of increasing; an increased amount, 


addition, increment. 

1382 Wycutr 2 Afacc, ix. 11 By alle momentis his sorewis 
takynge encresis [lL. augmenta}. ¢1400 Cato'’s Mor, 40 in 
Cursor M. App., Kepe hit wipencrese. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 
2611 Incres, incrementian. 1593 SHAKS. 2 Hen. VJ, 111. ii 292 
Thou wilt but adde encrease vnto my Wrath. 1810 WEt- 
Lincton in Gurw. Desf. (1838' V. 508 The increase of ex- 
pense occasioned by the increased suhsidy to the Portuguese 
Government, and iS the increase of our own army. 1878 
Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 69 Working men think that, 
when their wages are raised, the increase comes out of the 
pockets of their employers. 

6. Offspring, progeny, brood (of men or animals). 


| Properly collective: also foet., of an individual = 
| Offspring, child. 


INCREASER. 


1552 Hecoert, Increase of cattell, frtura. 1607 Suaks. 
Cor. 11. ui. 114 My deere Wiue'’s Estimate, her wombes 
encrease, 1611 Hipre r Sav. ti. 33 And all the increase of 
thine house shall die in the floure of their age, 1674 tr. 
Scheffer’s Lapland 128 Vhe two Rain-deers.. as likewise 
their increase, which sometimes comes to a considerable 
number. 1688 Drypex /r ¢. Kei. 208 love's increase, 
who from his brain was born. @1717 Annison tr, Ovid 
bs 1753 1. 199 Only five Of all tle vast increase were left 
alive, 

7. That which grows or is produced from the 
earth ; vegetable produce, crops. Also formerly 
in 7. (rare). arch. 

1535 Covernate Ps. Ixvili]. 6 That the earth maye hringe 
forth hir increase. 1535 — x A/acc. xiv. & The trees gaue 
their frute and encreace. ¢1585 in Capt. Smith lYrginia 
1. (1624) 4 Beyond are many isles full of fruits and 
other Naturall increases, ¢ r600 Snaxs. Sonn. acvii, The 
teeining autumn, big with rich increase. 1695 Woopward 
Nat, /list, Larth \. (1723) 60 The Earth did not then teem 
forth its Encrease. 1710 Peipnaux Orig. Lithes i. 8 Abel 
Lrought as much of his encrease. 

b. transf. That which breeds in, or is produced 
by, any region, as fish in the sea (cf. ‘the harvest 
ol the deep’). rare. 

1559 W. Cunnixcnant Cosnogr. Classe Ded, Aij, Behold 
.-the Seas with her merveilous increse. 1687 Davoren /ind 
4 P. in. 1248 All the wild increase of woods and fields {i ¢. 
hirds], And who in rocks aloof, and who in steeples builds. 

ec. (Chiefly fg. fiom 7.) The product, result, or 
‘fruit’ of any action; a literary production (quot. 
1589); that which is obtained or gained, profit; 
interest on money. 

1560 Biste (Genev ) Zev. xxv. 37 Thou shalt no .. lend 
him thy vitailes for increase. 1584 R. Scot Miscou, Witcher. 
xis) vill. (1886) 312 ‘They doo [lose] their increase and their 
principall. 1589 NasuHe Pref. Greene's ilenaphon Arb.) 
17 George Pee.e.. whose first encrease, the Arraignement 
of Paris, might plead to your opinions, his pregnant dea- 
terit.e of wit. 1703 Moxon J/ech. /xerc. 241 M1 kiads of 
Flints.. are hard to hurn.. because a great part of its 
increase goes away Ly a kind of Glass. 

Increased (inkrist,, ppl.a. [f. INCREASE v. 
+ -ED1,J Made or become greater, augmented, 
multiplicd, etc.: see the verb. 

1552 Hiuvoer, Increased, auctus. 1790 Han. More Aelig. 
fash, IS orld} 1742) 3 The increased profligacy of the com- 
inon people. 1846 Greener Se. Gunnery 74 Occasioned by 
the increased speed. 1885 Daily News 21 Dec. 1 5 Increased 
facilities for Residence, Travel and Occupation. 

Increasedly \inkri‘sedli), adv. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -LY+.] Jn an increased degree; to a greater 
amount or extent. 

1823 Lxamiucr 490/1 Encreasedly entitled to puhlic fa- 
vour. 1840 UoLALsTONE CA. Princ. 174 The hope of reward 
is more exalted than the fear of punishment. .and increasedly 
so, aS our Conception of the reward approximates to that of 
St. John. 

+ Incre‘aseful, a. Ols. rare. [f. INCREASE sd. 
+-FUL.J Full ol increase; productive, frntful. 

1593 SHaks. Lucr. 958 To cheare the Plowman with in- 
creasefull crops. 3599 R. Lincitt Anc. #ict. M itj, It be- 
comineth more rich, fertile, and increasefull. 

Increasement (inkri'smént,. Now rare. Also 
4-7 en-. [f. INcREASE v. + -MENT.] 

1. The action or process of increasing; growth, 
augmentation; multiplication: = INCREASE sé, I, 2. 

1509 Dr. Fisher Fun. Serm, C'tess Rickinond Wks, (1876) 
292 Neuertheles by maryage & adioynyng of other blode, it 
toke some encreasement. 1545 RayNnoLD Syrih Mankynde 
1 ‘The encresement of the chyld in her wombe. 1692 
Wyrtey Armorte, Ld. Chandos 60 Him sicknes took with 
sharpe incresment sore. 1609 R. Barsxeko Faiths Sh pheard 
Ep. Ded. 5 A mite in a great Treasurie is small in shew for 
encreasement thereunio, 1646 Trapp Comm. John xvi. 22 
He hides his love oft, as Joseph did, out of increasement of 
love. 1651 tr. De das-Coveras’ Hist, Don fenise tor The 
tase they would give him turneth into the encreasment of 
his paines. : 

2. That by which something is increased ; an in- 
crement, addition, augmentation ; progeny; pro- 
duce: =INCREASE sb. 5-7. 

1389 in Lug. Gilds (1870) 79 To hrynge y® catelle wt y* 
encresement. 1561 T. Norton Calztn's /ust. 1.149 With 
so much greater encreacementes of revelation he did day 
by day atore brightly shew it. 1612 W. SHUTE tr. 
Fougasses’ Venice 1. 6 Vhe buildings since then, ought 
rather to be called encreasemenis, as made ._ by little and 
little. 1878 Law Aep. 4 Com. Pleas 442 Where the en- 
croachment of a river was so gradual that .. it could not 
be perceived, the increasement was got to the owner of the 
river. 

Increaser (inkrisai\. [f. INCREASE v. + -ER}.] 
One who or that which increases. 

1, One who or that which augments or makes 
greater; an ogent that causes something to grow, 
a ‘breeder’ (of something). 

1528 Paynet Salerne's Regi. H, This strange wyne is 
special encreacer of the spiritis. 1572 Bossewett A riorie 
11. 124 Luna, the riper and encreaser of fruites. 1624 Carr. 
Situ Virginia w. 155 These crosses and losses were no 
small increasers of his malady. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. 
Soc. Wks. 1842 I. 6 Such a nurse and increaser of blessings. 
1893 J. J. Mop1 in Barrows Parlt. Relig. 11. oo: Ahura- 
Mazda, .. He is the creator as well as the destroyer, the 
increaser as well as the decreaser. 

2. One who advances or promotes. Obs. or arch. 

1618 Beaum. & Fr. lalentin. v. viii, A lover, and encreaser 
of hispeople. 1631 WEEvER Anc. Fun, Aon, 384 Honour- 
able increasers, Rulers and preseruers of all such matters 
which conduce to Christian pietie. 185: Sir F. PALGRAVE 
Norm. & Eng. 1. 258 The Epithet .. Encreaser of the 


INCREASING. 


Empire. 1858 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. 11. ix. 1. 101 A notable 
increaser of his House, — : ; 

+3. (With qualifying adj.) An animal or plant 
that multiphes (greatly, etc.). Obs. 

1665 Rea Flora 96 The Virginia spider wort is a great 
increaser, and thereby growes common in almost every 
garden. 1704 Collect, Voy. 4 Trav. III. 46/1 Vhe greatest 
Encreasers are tbe Guanaco’s. 1727 Braptey Kam, Dict. 
s.v. Hollow-root, They are great Increasers even in any 
Soil, but like Sandy best. , ai 

+4. Lat. Gram. A noun that ‘increases’ in the 
genitive : see INCREASE v. 5. Ods. c ; 

1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. 139 Puer puert, 1s a graue in- 
creaser, and therefore of the Masculine Gender. 

Increasible, obs. form of INCREASABLE. 

Increasing (inkri‘siy), vd/. sb. [f. INcREASE 
v. +-ING |.) 

1. The action of the verb INCREASE; increase, 


augmentation, enlargement, growth, etc. 

1340 Hampote Prose Tr. 25 That pei shuld oo tyme 
yevene hem .. to the werkes of actiffe liffe in profitt of her 
encresynge, 1382 Wycuir ph. iv. 16 Of whom alle the 
body..makith encresynge of the body. 1552 Ase. HamiLton 
Catech. (188; 35 He promissis incressing of grace and 
vertew. 1586 W. Wesse Fug, Poetrie (Arb.) 89 Artes haue 
their increasinges euen as other things, beeing naturall. 
1620 SanpeERSON /welve Serm, (1632) 113 The..encreasing of 
the body to the edifying it selfe in loue. 1703 MAuNDRELL 
Journ. Ferns, 8 A Benediction and a Virtue of encreasing. 
1850 Jonn Brown Disc. onr Lord (1852) I. ii. 60 Not near 
approaches to satisfaction but increasings of the capacity. 

+2 The result of this action: Increase, produce. 

1382 WycLir 2 Cor, ix. 10 He schal multiplie 30ure seed, 
and make moche the encresyngis of fruytis of j3oure rijtwy>- 
nesse. 1483 Cath. Angl.114 An Encresynge,..incrementum. 
1644 Dicsy Mans Soule (1645) 33 Abridging them of tbeir 
naturall encreasings. 

Increa‘sing, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 
That increases; growing, augmenting, enlarging, 
etc.: see the verb. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. JV, 1. ii. 205 Haue you not..a 
decreasing leg, an incresing belly? 1677 Hate Prim. 
Orig. Man, 11, ix. 208 Fishes are infinitely more numerous 
or increasing than Geasts or Birds. 1752 Hume Fss. & 
Yreat. (4777) 1. 49 ‘The encreasing luxury of the nation. 
1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. viii. 11 484 A pier and a haven 
..insufficient for the increasing traffic. 

Increa‘singly, a/v. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] In an 
increasing degree, or at an increasing rate; grow- 
ingly; more and morc. 

13380 Wyciir Se/, Wks. 111.33 He echide encreessingli 
hise servauntis. 1620 ‘Tnomas La’. Dict., Auctint, .. in- 
creasingly, 1858 Froune //ist. Eng. Yl. xii. 27 Finding 
his position increasingly uneasy. 1885 Sfecfator 18 ey 
949/1 As time goes on it becomes increasingly difficult to 
find good investments. 

Incre,a‘table, ¢. rave—° [f In- 3+ Creat- 
ABLE.] Incapable of being created. Ilence 
Increatability (inkrz\2ltabiliti), incapability of 
being created. 

1888 Mrs. Sprnper Acpt Secret ALI. ii. 29 The in- 
destructibility and increatability of matter. 

Increate (inkrzé''t), z@  [ad. med.L. incredt- 
2s, f, 22- IN- 3) + credtus created.] Not created, 
unereated : said of divine beings or attributes. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troyi.vi, Myghty loue eterne and 
increat. 1435 Misyn /erve Love 6 pe warmnes of charite 
increate or vnwroght. ¢1544 Golden Litany in Maskell 
Mon. Rit. 1.245 Lorde god, by thy increate ande vndiuidid 
trinite; haue m=rcy onvs. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. in. 6 Hail, 
holy Light! .. Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 
1679 L. Appison /irst State Mahnmedism 48 The Alcoran 
was not the Increate word of God. 1849 THoreau Meek 
Concord Monday 158 The Creator is still behind increate. 

Hencc Increa,a'tely adv. 

1833 J. H. Newman Arians ii. § 4 (1876) 181 In process 
of time, a distinction was made between aydvnros and 
ayévrytos, (fereate and ingenerate), .. so that the Son 
might be said to be ayesntws yervotos (incrcately generate). 

+ Incre,a‘ted, pf/. a. Obs. [f. as prec. +-ED 1} 
2.) Uncreated ; = INcREATE a. 

1ssz Hu oet, Increated, :ncreatus. 1609 BiBre (Douay) 
Wisd, viii. commm., God, the increated wisdom is infinite. 
1697 Br. Parrick Comm. Exod, xxiii. 20 Not a created 
Angel, but an increated vis: the Eternal Son of God. 1702 
Ecuarp Ecel, //ist, (1710) 514 Hlermogenes .. was the first 
Christian that maintained matter to be increated and eternal. 
xg2r R. Keitutr, 7.a@ Aempts’ Solil.Sonli, ow shalt thou 
be able to dive into that which is increated ? 

+Incre,a'tion. Ols.xare. [f. INCREATE @.: see 
-ATION.] The condition of being uncreated. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Alcoran, This eternity 
and increation of the alcoran has occasioned vehement 
disputes. ‘ 

Increative (inkr#ztiv), @  [Ix-3.] Not 
creative ; incapable of creating. 

1877 Fairsaiwn Stud. Philos. Relig. 238 Nature informed 
with inind helps to form its lives in its lite, receives that she 
may give ideas and images of beauty: but alone she is in- 
Creative, 1880 — Stud. Life Christ Introd. (1881) 27 It 
was fundamentally increative, radically infertile. 

Incredibility (inkredibiliti). (ad. L. éncré- 
dibilitas, £. incredibilis INCREDIBLE ; cf. F. ¢ucréli- 
bzlété (1690 in Furetierc).] 

1. The quality or fact of being incredible; a thing 
that cannot be believed; an incredible notion or 
circumstance, 

, 7613 Purcnas Pilgrimage 1, ii. 12 note, He to salve his 

incredibilitie, deviseth a motion both of the Earth and of 

the Starres, 1664 H. More A/yst. /itig. 133 The number of 
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these either Delusions or Incredibilities. a 1674 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. xt. § 228 The incredibility or monstrousness of 
such a kind of proceeding. 1764 Harmer Observ. xv. i. 39 
The seeming incredibility of tbe account Josephus gives. 
1883 FroupE Short Stud. IV. un. vi. 250 ‘Lhe intellect rose 
in protest, and declared that incredibilities should not be 
taught any longer. 

2. The fact or quality of being incredulous. rare. 

1882 Standard No, 17942. 5 [They] have become con- 
vinced tbat incredibility is no longer justifiable. 


Incredible (inkre‘dib’!, a. (sé.) Also 6 in- 
creadible. fad. L. ¢wcredzbz/zs unbelievable, un- 
believing, f. zv2- (IN-3) + crédtbél’s CREDIBLE: cf. 
obs. F. zxzercdible (16th c. in Godef.).] 

1, Not credible; that cannot be believed; beyond 
belief. 


1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy w. xxx, For incredible was.. 
To se howe he through bis great myght The Grekes put 

roudely to the flyght. 1539 Biste (Great) Acts xxvi. 8 
Why shulde it be thought a thynge incredyble vnto you, 
that God shuld rayse agayne the deed? 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 503 Pliny reports things more incredible. 
1736 Butter Avad/.t. 1. (1884) 33 There is nothing incredible 
in the general doctrine of religion, 1860 TynpaLt Glac, 11. 
ix. 269 The assertion tbat a glacier moves must appear .. 
startling and incredible. 1871 L. SterHen Playgr. Europe 
x. (1894) 226 The small nucleus of fact round which so many 
incredible stories have gathered. 

b. In weakened sense: Such as it is difficult to 
believe in the possibility of, or to realize ; said esp. 
of a quantity, quality, number, etc., of a degree 
beyond what one would @ prior? have conceived as 
possible ; inconceivable, cxcecdingly great. 

1482 Alonk of Evesham (Arb.) 33 An inestymable and in- 
credibulle swetenes of ioyfull conforte. 1559 W. CuNnince 
HAM Cosmogr. Glasse 176 ‘Vher are iij. mountaines of an 
incredible height. 1579 Lyty Exuphues :Arb.) 72 Euphues 
was surprised with such increadible joye at this straunge 
event that he had almost sounded. 1655 Futter C&. //ist. 
1. v. § 4 It is incredible, how speedily and generally the 
Infection spread by his preaching. 1777 Burke Corr. 
(1844) TI. 147 These stories do incredible mischief. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. U1. xiv. 144 Off they sprang with in- 
credible swiftness. 1856 Emerson Lug. Traits, 1st Visit 
Wks. (Bohn) Il. 7 The incredible sums paid in one year by 
the great booksellers for puffing. 

e. Of a person. rare. 

1802-12 Bentnam Ration. Jud. Evid. (1827) 11.67 Unless 
you maintain that the same man is credible or incredible, 
honest or dishonest, according as[etc.} /éid. v. 83 Ile was 
heard; yes; but upon what occasion? On the occasion on 
which he is deemed incredible ? 

+2. Unbelieving. Ods. rare. 

1§57 NortH tr.Gucuara’s Diall Pr.1g1a/1 Incredible of that 
istold him. 1624 Jackson Ser. Jutrod. Knowl. Jesus § 29 
Their relations of it are so plain. .that the incrediblest Gen- 
tiles of that age were inexcusable, 1640 Watton Life Donne 
26 The incredible reader may find in the Sacred Story that 
Samuel did appear to Saul even after his death. 1761 L. 
Howarp //ist. Bible, 2 Kings vii. note, This incredible 
nobleman saw the plenty but did not partake of it. 

B. as sé, An incredible thing. (Chiefly p/.) 

1610 HeAtey St. Aug. Citte of God xxn. viii. (1620) 825 
This incredible thing which was not seene, was confirmed 
by other incredibles which were seene. 

Jlence Incre‘dibleness, incredibility. 

161r Frorio, /acredibilita, incrediblenesse. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage \.ii. 12 The quantitie and the swiftnesse is much 
more after the former then after this later opinion, whichdoth 
better salue the incrediblenesse thereof. 1668 M. Casaubon 
Credul. & Incred. 180 (‘T.) The very strangeness, or in 
credibleness of the story. 1706 Pinittirs, /ucred bility or 
Ineredibleness. 

Incredibly (inkrcdibli), adv. [f. prec. +-1¥2.] 
In an incredible manner or degree, in a way or 
to an extent that is impossible or very difficult to 
believe ; to an extcnt that onc would not have be- 
licved possible ; exceedingly, extremely. 

e1so0 Tiree Kings Sons 99 He had seen hem do in armes 
that day yncredibly. 1538 Letano /éim. IV. 124 Leofric 
.. adorned it with Gould and Sylver incredibly. 1656 
Cow ey Pindar. Odes, Pvaise Pindar notes i, Pindar was 
incredibly admired and honoured among the Ancients. 1794 
Suttivan Vrew Nat. 1. 372 Unless .. we should suppose it 
to be incredibly condensed. 1858 Carty.e /redk. Gt. 1. i. 
140 In an incredibly short period, mutiny was quenched. 

+Increditable inkreditab’l),¢. Oés. [Ix-3.] 
Not creditable ; disereditablc, bringing discredit. 

1695 Cottier ss. Alor. Subj. wu. (1702) 136, I own ’tis 
difficultly removed, and increditable into the bargain. 1732 
Gentl Instructed (ed. 10) 145 (.D.) Hypocrisy and dissimula- 
tion are always increditable. 

+Incre‘dited, «. Obs. rare. [Ix-3.] Not 
credited, disbelieved. 

¢ 1633 Apams Ser. Gal. v. 9 Wks. 1862 I}. 354 [Hazael] 
was brought to this self-incredited mischief; as impossible 
as at first he judged it. 

+Incredule, ¢@. (s4.) Sc. Obs. Also -uil. 
[a. F. zvcrédeele unbelieving, incredible (Froissart, 
14th c.), ad. L. ¢ncredeles, f. 2r- (IN-3) + crédulus 
believing, easy of belief, CREDULous.] Incredulous. 
b. as sé. An incredulous person. 

1549 Compl. Scot. iii. 27 Til extinct that false seid ande that 
incredule generatione. 1590 A. Hume /f/ymus (1832) 12 
Increduils hence ga hide you hie. 

Incredulity (inkr/di#-liti). [Late ME., a. F. 
incrédulité, ad, L. incredulitadt-em, a. of quality f. 
incrédulus INCREDULOUS.] 

1. A disbelieving frame of mind; unreadiness or 
unwillingness to believe (statements, ctc.); disbelief, 


INCREMATION. 


1430 Lypc. St. A/argarete 249 And_ fynal cause of thi 
mortal distresse ls thi wilful incredulite. c¢ 1460 in Pod, 
Rel. & L. Poems 112 Gayne thomas Indes incredulite. 
1§53 Even Treat. Newe /nd.( Arb.) 7 Vhe sodeyn straungenes 
. shal not.. gender in thee incredulitie( prtnfed incrudelitie]. 
1672 Witkins Wat, Xelig. 1. ix. (R,), There is nothing so wild 
and extravagant, to which men may not expose tbemselves 
by such a kind of nice and scrupulous incredulity, 1742 
Jarvis Quiz. 1.1. xiv. (1885) 57 Here is my sword, which 
shall make incredulity itself believe. 1762-71 H. Watro.E 
Vertne's Aneca. Paint, (1786) 111. 66 The altar-piece in the 
chapel is the best piece I ever saw of his; the subject, the 
incredulity of St. Thomas. 1870 Dickens £. Drood vii, 
Mr. Crisparkle looked in his face, with some incredulity. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 183 The greatness of their pro- 
fessions does arouse in his mind a temporary incredulity. 

+2. Want of religious faith; unbelief. Ods. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 713/1 Nor no sinne can 
damne him but onely incredulitie, that is to say lacke of 
beliefe. 1560-1 1s¢ Bk, Discipl. Ch. Scot. xiv. (1836) 77 
Every one that dyeth departeth either in the faith of Christ 
or..in incredulity. 1619 SANDERSON Twelve Serm. (1632) 7 
When the Faith of a true beleever is sore shaken with 
temptations of incredulitie and distrust. 

+3. =INCREDIBILITY. Oés. 

1607 MarKHam Cava, 1. (1617) 3 Others tell vs other 
tales, of as much incredulity, of tbe Horses of Scithia, 
Greece, and Barbary. 

Incredulous (inkredidlas), @ [f. L. zucré- 
ditl-us (see INCREDULE) + -OUS.] 

1. Unbelieving ; not ready to believe; sceptical. 
Formerly used of religious unbelief, but no longer 
applicable in that sense. Const. of, rarely + Zo. 

1579 Lyty Zufhues (Arb.) 164 Harken what they [Scrip- 
tures} say of such as be altogether incredulous. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) Fokn iii. 36 He that is incredulous to the Sonne, 
shal not see life. 1615 Latuam Falconry (1633) 84, Iam 
altogether incredulous of it, and do know that no man in 
the world can maintaine it. 1651 Hosnes Leviath. 1. 
XXXVil. 235, It was not..that the end of Miracles was not to 
convert ifcredulous men to Christ. 1791 Cowper OUctyss. 
x1v. 475 Thou hast, in truth, a most incredulous mind. 1829 
Lanpor +s. (1846) 1. 425,2 They call it philosophical to 
be incredulous on holy things. 1836 ALison Europe xxxi. 
§ 2 1849-50) V. 299 ‘lhey were ignorant or incredulous of 
the rapid change. 

b. Of action, ctc.: Indicating or prompted by 
incredulity. 
, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 223, I perceive by your 
incredulous smiles, you will scarce beleeve. 1864 ‘TENNYSON 
En. Ard. 854 ‘Whe woman gave A half-incredulous, half. 
hysterical cry. 

+2. Not to be belicved; =IncrepiBiE. Obs. 

1601 SuAks, 77vel, V. 11. iv. 88 No obstacle, no incre- 
dulous or vnsafe circumstance, 1631 WEEvFR Anc. Fun. 
Alon. 554 Miracles .. will be thought incredulous in this 
age. 1646 Sir I. Browne Psevd. EP. vn. xviii, 380 Unto 
some it hath seemed incredulous what Herodotus reporteth 
of the great Anny of Xerxes. 1649 Buitne Lug. lmprov. 
Impr. (1653) 142 They .. make such vast Improvements, as 
to raising Corn and Grass also, as is incredulous. 1750 
Warsurton Fudan Wks. (1811) VIL. 207 The crosses on 
the garments. .must appear a very incredulous circumstance. 

+b. as adv. = INCREDIBLY. Obs. 

1533 Donner Let. fo Hen. V/IT in Burnet sist. Ref. 
(i715) VII. Collect. Records 38 ‘he Pope, whos Sight is 
incredulous quick, eyed me, and that divers tynies. 

llence Incre‘dulousness, incredulity. 

1727 in Baitey vol. 11. 1755 in Jonnson. 

Incredulously (inkre-dizlasli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY¥%.} In an incredulous manner; with in- 
credulity. 

1800 Mrs. Hervey Afourtray Fam. IV. 199 She shook 
her head, incredulously. 1863 Miss Brappon /{leanor's 
Viet. \. i,9 Vhe Enghshman looked almost incredulously 
at his animated companion. 

t+tIncree'p, v. Obs. [f In adv. + Crerr v.: 
see In- prefix.) intr. To creep in. So In- 
cree:per ; I-ncree:ping v4/. sb. and ffl. a. (see 
In adv, 11 a, c, €). 

13.. A. Alis. 2168 Now rist grete tabour betyng. . Launces 
breche and increpyng. c1gz0in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 210 
So bryth, so gloriouce, pe sonne increppe, His schynyng 
merkes here bodi bare. 1607 Torsrit ‘our Beasts (1658) 
563 Khe Epithets hereof [Weasel] are, fearfull, in-creeper, 
and swift, and beside these I finde not any materiall, or 
worthy to be rehearsed. 1892 Chicago Advance 29 Sept., 
‘The increeping tide of worldliness. 1896 Adru. Rev. Apr. 
352 The most fair-seeming ceremonies were not without 
their increeping elenient of moral declension. 

[f L. type 


+Incremable, ¢. 06s. rare. 
*incremabilts, f. in- (\N-3) + L. cremare to burn, 
consume by fire+-ABLE.] That cannot be burnt 


or consumed by fire; incombustible. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep, 111. xiv. 140 They con- 
ceive that from the skin of the Salamander, these incremable 
pieces are composed. 1658 — Hydrrot. 28 Incombustible 
sheets made with a texture of Asbestos, incremable flax, or 
Salamanders wool. 

Incremation (inkréméi-fon). Now rare or 
Obs. [f. In-2+ Cremati x, f. L. type *cremare : 
see prec.] Burning, esp. ofa dead body; = CrEM.- 
TION (which is now the usual word). 

1826 J. Witson Noct, Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 107, I hope you 
will improve that department notwithstanding your order of 
incremation, 1849 THackEray Pendennis Il. iv, Shall we 
take him to the publisher's or make an auto-da,/é of him? 
*I don't see what is the good of incremation , Warrington 
said. 1851 MAppEN Shrines O. & NV. World 1. 44 The mode 
of incremation which was most followed by the Greeks. 
1866 Huxiey Preh. Rem. Caithn, 127 Cistic tombs .. con- 
structed according to the customs of incremation. 1870 
Echo 4 Novy., An article on Incremation as opposed to In- 


INCREMENT. 


terment, is worthy of attention, the case made out being one 
of considerable strength. 

Increment inkrimént). [ad. L. rcrément- 
um increase, means of growth, f. stem of zncre-secre 
to INCREASE: see-MENT. (SOF .incrdément,\ Sthe.)] 

1. The action or process of increasing or becoming 
greater, or (with f/.) a particular case or instance 
of this; increase, augmentation, growth. 

cxgag Found. St. Bartholomew's \. E. T. S.) 29 The 
desirid helth hy certeyne incrementys began to come 
Ageyne. ¢1450 Mirour Saluacionun 2979 Joseph a son 
growing or increment [v. r. encrees] is for to say. | 1570-6 
Lamparde Peramé. Kent (1826) 379 It was beaten, into the 
heades of the common people..that the Roode (or Crucifix) 
of this church, did hy certaine increments continually wax 
and growe. 1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Exemp, .§ 11. 144 They 
prayed .. that Christ's kingdome upon earth might have its 
proper increment. 2650 Butwer Anthropomet, xvii. 171 
The increment of the Nails is very natural. 1762 Kames 
Elem. Crit, ii. § 6 (1833) §3 Our emotions are never instan- 
taneous. .[1hey] have different periods of birth andincrement. 
1835 Kirsy //ad. & Inst. Anim. 11. avii, 218 We add daily 
increments to our knowledge and science. 186x Berrsr. 
Hore Fug. Cathedr. 19th C. viii. 264 A standing proof of 
the increinent of dignity which conspicuous height g'ves to 
a town construction. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's 
Phaner, 532 Woody plants .. in which the limit of the 
annual increment of growth is sharply defined by the layer 
of periderm formed at [she] outer side [of the cortex} 

+b. Increase of prosperity; advancement: cf. 
INCREASE v. 4, 5b. 4. Obs. or arch. 

1609 HoLtano Amm. Marcell, xiv. xi. 27 Turning to and 
fro, as she knoweth full well, the weights of increments and 
detrimenis both, of risings and fallings. 2667 WaTERNOUSsE 
Fire Lond. 70 Celebrated penefactors to Londons Clerxy, 
and Religious Increment. 1858 Cartyte Fred&. Gt. V1. 
1x. 1.396 Majesty, hy way of increment to Hacke..has lately 
made him ‘ Master of the IIunt’. : 

¢e. ‘The waxing of the moon: sfec. in Heraldry. 

1610 Guu.uim Heraldry mi. iii. (1611) gr According to the 
divers apparitions of the Moone hath she her divers de- 
nominations in Heraldrie; as her increment in her increase. 
1688 RK. Hoime Armoury i. 212. 1864 Boutert f/er. 
Lfist. & Pop. xi.71 She is Increscent, or in Increment, when 
her horns point to the dester. 

d. Rhet. ‘An advancing from weaker to stronger 
expressions, an ascending towards a Climaxen— ce 
incrémentum in Quintilian Lewts & Short’. 

(1657 J. Switn Myst. RAet. 132 [ncrementum .. is a form 
of speech which by degrees ascends to the top of something, 
or rather above the top, that is, when we make our speech 
grow and increase by an orderly placing of words, making. 
the Tater word alwayes exceed the furmer in the force of 
signification .. It is a kind of a Climax.) 1753 Cuasipers 
Cycl. Supp., Increment ..in rhetoric, a species of climax, 
which rises from the lowest to the highest. 1864 Wesster, 
Increment .. 4. (Rhet.) An annplification without strict 
climax, as in the following passage: ‘ Finally, brethren, 
whatsoever things are true...... * Phil. iv. 8 [1893 Fund's 
Stand. Dict., Increment ..5. Rhet, A form of discourse that 
consists in repeating with increasing emphasis an already 
emphatic statement, as in ‘he is a parricide—a parricide, I 
say : do you hear? a parricide !’] 

+2. transf. Something that helps or promotes 
growth: a. Asupport for a growing plant; b. 
Nourishment. Oés. 

c1420 Pallat. on Hush. 1. 189 Stakis longe ar vynys in- 
crement. 1708 J. Pusirs Cyder (1807) 84 The lvoosen'd 
roots then drink Large increment. 

+3. Produce: cf. IncrEaSE sh. 7. Obs. rare. 

1593 Bacchus Bountie in ffarl. Misc. (Malh.) 11. 273 He 
promised to honour the eating thereof with the hest incre- 
ments of his overflowing tunne. 

4. Amount of increase; an amount or portion 
added to a thing so as to increase it, an addition ; 
an amount gained, profit. 

Unearned increment: see UNEARNED. 

163: Bratuwait lH Aiimcies, Traveller 93 Should hee cast 
up his accompts.. hee would finde his decrements great, his 
increments small. 3640-4 Sir E. Derixc in Rushw. //is?. 
Coll, 1. (1692) 1. 293 In fewer Words than this Additional 
Increment, now offered to your Bill. 1794 Heron /uform, 
Powers at War, Vhe annual increment of the Population. 
3861 72h Rep. Postmaster Gen. 20 Annual increments of 
salaries and wages. 1865 Mitt Pod. Econ. v. ii. § 5 (ed. 6), 
I see no objection to declaring that the future increment of 
rent should be liahle to special taxation. 1875 B. W. 
Ricuarpson Dis. Mod. Life vi. 96 The increment of heat 
which proves fatal is from 11° to 12° Fahr. above the natural 
temperature of the animal. 1890 Morey Sf. /fo. Comm., 
The question of unearned increment will have to he faced 
hefore many years are over. 1892 Xep. Sed. Cow. on Lown 
Holdings p. xxv, The person who has henefiled hy the un- 
earned increment in the value of the land, 

b. Math. and Physics, A small (or sometimes 
infinitesimal) amount by which a variable quantity 
increases (e.g. in a given small time); sfec. the in- 
crease (positive or negative) of a function due toa 
small increase (esp. of unity) in the variable, as in 
the Jfcthod of Increments, now called the Calculus 
of Finite Differences (see DiFFERENCE 54. 2 b). 

[1715 B. Taytor titée) Methodus Incrementorum.] 1721 
Baitey, /acrement, in A igebra, signifies the infinitely small 
increase of a line in Fluxions, growing higger hy Motion. 
1743 Emerson Fluxions 2 The indefinitely small Portions of 
the Fluent which are generated in any indefinitely small 
Portions of Time are called Womeuts or [ncrements, 1748 
Harttey Obdserv. .Wan 1. iit 352 The Supposition that 
Fluxions are not Increments, hut relative Nothings. 176 
Eserson J/eth. Increm. Pref. 4 Vhe Inventor of the Meth 
of Increments was the learned Dr. Taylor. 1803 J. Woop 
Princ. Mech. vii. 134 Equal increments of velocity are always 
generated in equal times. 1834 Mrs. SOMERVILLE Connect. 
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Phys, Sc. x. (1849) 80 The sum of all these increments of | 


velocity. .would in time hecome perceptible. 1879 Titomson 
& Tait Nat, Phil, 1.1. § 28 Acceleration of velocity .. is 
said to be uniform when the velocity receives equal incre- 
ments in equal times, 

5. A quantity obtained from another by increase 
oraddition. Const. of (rare.) 

1864 Bowes Logic xii. 410 Each lerm may be an incre- 
ment of its predecessor by the addition of a constant quan- 
tity. 1865 Grote Plato {. tL 1x mote, All [numLers] above 
ten were multiples and increments of ten. 

Incremental (inkr/mental,, a. [f. prec. + 
-AL.) Of or’relating to an increment or increments 
(usually in the mathematical sense, 4b: in quot. 
1882, Relating to growth). 

1715 Phil. Trans, XX\X. 312 The Principles of the New 
Incremental Method. 1792 Wanine isd. LAXXI.157 The 
same principles may be applied to the resolution of alge- 
braical, fluxional, incremental, &c. equations, 1882 Quain 
Anat, (ed. 9) 11. 552 Lines ., seen in sections of the dry 
tooth, confurming in direction with the lamination just 
spoken of (ucrementat lines, Salter). 1885 Bookseller Sept. 
§86 2 The exclusion of the rule of subtraction, and the sub- 
stitution of incremental or complementary addition. ; 

+Incrementa‘tion. 0és. rare. [u. of action 
f. med.L. zucrémentdre to give the increase, f. 27 
crémentum INCREMENT + see -ATION.] Production 
of growth or increase; means of promoting growth. 

61420 Pallad. on [fush. xn. 254 In Marche and September 
putavioun To chasten is incrementacioun. _ 

+I-ncrepate, v. Os. [f. L. increpat., ppl. 
stem of increpare to make a noise at, scold, chide, 
{. in- (IN-*) + ercpire to make a noise, creak, etc.] 
trans. To chide, rebuke, reprove. 

1570 Levins Afanif. 40 33 To Increpate, tnercfare, 1657 
W. Morice Coena guasi Kown Def. xvi. 224 He increpates 
not the Church-governors for admiiting such. 1657 Rreve 
God's Plea 18 He is eager upon a cruel bent, but God doth 
intrepate, and interrogate him. 

Increpation (inkr/péi-fan). Obs. or arch. [ad. 
L. incr epation-em (Tertullian , n. of action from 
increpare to Ixcrepate. Cf. OF. increpacion, 
-ation (Oresme, 14th c.).] Chiding, reproof, 1e- 
buke: with f/ a reproof or rebuke. 

1g02 Ord. Crysten Alen \W. de W.15°6) Iv. xxix. 330 By 
thretenynges, & by increpacyons. ¢ 1540 tr. Jol, Very. 
Eng. Fist. Camden) |. 18 Throughe the holvome pre- 
cepte and increpations of Annas, 1605 G. Power Ae/ut. 
Epist. by Puritan-Papist 33 Vhcy..disswaded them, some- 
limes hy milde admonitions, and somelimes hy seuerer in- 
crepations. @ 2716 Soutu Swwelve Serint.\1737 11. 422 The 
Thunder of that d eadfull Increpation .. ‘ Friend, how 
camest thou in hither, not having a Wedding garment 7° 
1868 Micman S¢. Pauls 82 Edw. II) had promulgated a 
tremendous increpation against the Dean and Chapter. 

+Incre‘patively, adv. Obs. rare. [f. late 1. 
increpalivé, OF. en-, increfativement, {. L. *in- 
crepdlivus, OF. increpalif, -ive scoldng, reproach- 
ful: see -L¥ 2%.) Chidingly, reproachfully; with 
scolding. 

1483 Caxtox Gold. Leg. 4252 And as saint powle that 
1o the synnars shewed him Increpalyfly. ; 

+Incre‘patory, a. 0s. [ad. late L. increpa- 
tori-us (Sidonius, f. ppl. stem of incrcpare to 
INCREPATE : see -ORY.] Rebuking, reproving. 

3645 T. Coteman /opes Deferred 1 His answer hath two 
parts ; one increpatory..the other directory. 

Incres‘s, incresce, obs. forms of INCREASE. 

Increscent (inkre’sént), a. and sb. Also 6-7 
incressant, -ent. (ad. L. incréscent-em, pres. pple. 
of incréscére to INCREASE: see -ENT. In the form 
incressant, a. AF. incressant = OF. encreissant 
pres. pple.] 

A. adj. Increasing, becoming greater. Chiefly 
of the moon (esp. in //eraldry): Waxing, in her 
increment. 

1658 Puiturs, /ucressant, resembling the Moon not come 
to the full, a termin Heraldry. 1822 Bla-kw. Mag. XI. 669 
‘The first is on the wane; the third is not increscent. 1854 
H. Mitter Sch. & Ses. xii. (1857) 260 Every object stood 
out clear, though cold, in the increscent light of morning. 
1872 TEXNyson Garcth 318 The good Queen. .sent, Between 
the increscent and decrescent moon, Arms for her son. 

B. sé. (Chiefly //er.) The moon in her incre- 
ment, represented as a crescent with the horns 
towards the dexter side. (Opp. to decrescent.) 

1572 BosseweLt A rmorie 11 An Incressanie is the moone 
from the pryme, till after the firste quarter. 1661 Morcan 
Sph. Gentry viv. 45 Or, an Incressant vert. 1692 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 2574/4 A Cross Moline between 2 Increscents and 
2 Decrescents. 1864 Boutett /Jer. (List. & Pop. xv. § 8 (ed. 3) 
198 Or, on a fesse ary., three increscents of the field. 

+Increst (inkre’st), v. Obs. rarc. Also en-. 
[f. In-2, Ex-1 + Crest sb.]  ¢rans. To furnish 
or adorn with or as with a crest; to crest (with). 

1611 Frokio, /ucrestamento, an encresting. Jétd., /n- 
erestare, to encrest. Jbid., /uciuicrato, Crested or en- 
crested. 1626 Drumm. of HawTu. Soun, xiii, Two 
foaming hillows .. did their tops with coral red increst. 

Incretionary (inkrifanari), a  [f. *sneretion 
f, L. ine (IN-#) + créscére to grow) + -ary: cf. 
concrelionary.] See quot.) 

1874 Dawkins Cave Hunt. it. §7 Their mineral contents.. 
have heen deposited on the sides of the cavity hy the same 
‘incretionary' action. /éid., 1 have used the term in- 
cretionary as implying an accumulation of mineral matter 
from the circumference of a cavity towards its centre, as in 
the case of an agate. 


INCRUCIATED. 


Incriminate (inkrimine't ,v. [f ppl. stem 
of med. L. incrimindre to accuse, f. en- 1N-2) + 
crimindre to CrimixatE; perth. partly due to F. 
incriminer (1791 in Ifatz.-Darm.\.)  ¢vans. To 
charge with a crime; to involve in an accusation 
or charge. 

1730-6 Baiey (folio), To /ucriminate, to recriminate. 
1828 Wester, [ncriminate, to accuse ; to charge with a 
crime or fault, 1862 WRaxatt //ugo's ‘ Misérables’ v. xi, 
Their theory is incriminated. 1874 Symonps Sk. /taly & 
Greece 1898) 1. xi. 220 It would be wrong to incriminate 
the Order of S. Francis Ly any suspicion, 1885 Afanch. 
Fxam. 6 June 5/3 F.vidence which will incriminate others 
while it clears themselves, 

Ifence Incri‘minated, Incri‘minating ff/. adjs. 

1858 Tiines 27 Nov. 8/2 Any incriminated phrase of Mon- 
talembert’s pamphlet. 1863 Kixciake Crimea 1. xiv. 231 
This Maupas, or de Maupas .. deliheraicly offered to ar- 
range that incriminating papers. .should be secretly placed 
in the houses of the men whom he wanted to have accused. 
1875 Stieps Const. /fist. VI}. xix. 343 If the ordinary 
claimed the incriminated clerk. 1882 Lraite Sterne iv. 40 
An excuse for the incriminated passage. 

Incrimination (inkriminZ'fan). rare. [n. of 
action f. med.L. incrimindre: see prec. Cf. F. 
incrimination (Littré).] The action of charging 
with a crime, or involving in a charge; the fact or 
condition of being so charged or involved. 

165: Biccs .Vew Disp. P 212 Their incrimination and 
arraignement niay appear by the verdict. 1827-39 De 
Quincey Murder Postscr., One other fact.. became more .. 
important than many stronger circumstances of incrimination 
.. that the shoes cf the murderer .. creaked as he walked. 
1846 Mus. Gone Eng. Char. (2852)&4 To incrimination follows 
ecrimination. 

Incriminator. rare. [agent-n. in L. form, 
from INcRIMINATE.] One who incriminates; an 
accuser. 

1846 Laxpor Imag. Couz, Wks, IL. 13 Yet our judges .. 
our incriminators, firmly believe in the transcendent excel- 
lence of those works, 

Incriminatory ‘inkri-minatori), a. [flas IN- 
CRIMINATE + -ORY ] ‘Vending to incriminate. 

3861 Times to July, That an incriminatory report of an 
Llection Commission shall be followed hy a suspension of 
elective rights for five years. 1890 /érd. 15 Dec. 5/3 The 
ouanuty of documents and cipher manuscripts scized .. 
urnished the autherities with much incriminutory evidence. 

+ Incri‘minous, a. Os. ,are—°. [IN-3.] Not 
criminous; innocent. 

1623 Cockrxam 1, Faultlesse, /ucudpadle, Incriminous. 

Incri:msoned, fp/. a. rare. = ENCRIMSONED. 

3831 Trevawney Adv. )ounger Son 1.7328 Kissing his in- 
crimsoned hands and cyes. 1861 Jick ENs Gt. Eapect. ail, 
Various stages of puffy and incrimsoned countenance. 

+ Incrispated, ff/.a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. 
incrispat-us, pa. pple. of incrispare (Vertull. Zdol, 
8, with variant sacrustare . f. in- (IN-*) + crispare 
to curl, wrinkle: see CrispaTe.]  Stiffly curled, 
wrinkled. 

3747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 182 They are incrispated, and 
each fibre tense, like the chord of a musical instrument, 

Incroach, -ment, incroatch, incroch e, 
obs. ff. ENcroacnu, -MENT. 

Ineronicle, obs. f. ENcHRONICLE. 

t+Incroo‘k, v. Ols. rave. [f. Is- 1+ Crook »., 
after L. gncurvarc, which it translates.) ¢rans. 
To crook, bind, or incurve. 

a 1340 Hampote Psa/ter Ixviii. 28 Mirkid be thaire cghen 
.. & be bak of baim ay inkroke. /éid. Cant. so9 Inkrokid 
are be hillis of be warld. 1382 Wvyciir Xom. xi. 10 Be the 
pen of hem maad derke .. and incroke algatis the bak of 

em [Ps. Ixviii. 8 the rig of hem. crooke tlou in]. 

+Incro‘ssed, ff/. a. Obs. rare—'. [f. In-? 
(=Ev-1) + Cross v.] Crossed over each other. 

x605 Daniet Queen's Areadia w. i, His Arms incross'd, 
his Head down on one Side. 

| Incrotchet, v. rare. <Alsoen-. [f. In-2, 
Ex-1 + Crorcuet sé.) ¢vans. To enclose within 
crotchets or brackets. 

1806 SovtHey Left. (1856) I. 397 He will .. encrotchet [) 
thus what Hyems has to copy. a 1834 COLERIDGE In 
A thenzuim (1893) 2 Sept. 322/3 Truly lyric as are all the 
lines incrotcheted. 

+Incrou-ching, ffl. a. Obs. rare—'. [2 f.1s-1 
+ Crovcu v.) Crouching in, cringing, fawning. 

1593 G. Fretcner Licia To Rdr., As a man may sooner 
feel us to flatter hy our incrouching eloquence than suspect 
it from the ear. ; 

| Incroyable (ghkrwayab'l). [F. sucroyable 
incredible, f. i- (1N-3) + crot-re, croy-ant to 
believe (:—L. credive) + -able (see -BLE).] A con- 
temporary name for the French fop or dandy of 
the period of the Directory. 

The term seems to have originated in 1795; acc. to Littré, 
it had reference not only to the extravagant dress of the 
fops, but also to their frequent use of the phrase ‘C'est traz- 
meut incroyable’. 

1797 H. Swinsuxxe Let. in Crts. Eur. elose last Ceut. 
(1841) IL. 181 The men were clean, many in English dresses, 
hut there were also a good many extravagants, or iucroy- 
ables, 1831 CARLYLE Sart, Res. 1.ix, Wert thou not, at one 
period of life, a Buck, or Blood, or Macaroni, or Incroyable, 
or Dandy, or hy whatever name .. such phenomenon 1s dis- 
tinguished? 1887 IWVestn. Rev. Nov. 947 The republican 
young man of fashion, the incroyable. 

+ Incru‘ciated, ag. Obs. rare) eis 
see CRUCIATE v.] Not tormented ; untortured. 


INCRUCIATION. 


1627-77 FettHam Resolves 1. xxxi. 223 His Ignorance 
gave hun..a kind of innocence, whereby might have passed 
away his life incruciated without the sense uf so fatal mis- 
fortunes. 

Incrucia‘tion. Axat. [f. Ix- 2+ Crucration.] 
“A crossing of fibres; same as decussalion’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886). 


1855 Mayne E-rfos. Lex., /ucruciatio .., the decussation 
or crossing of the fibres of the optic nerve: incruciation. 

+I-ncruent,a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. tncruent-us, 
f, 7n- (1N- 3) +creenlus bloody, CRUENT. Cf. obs. 
F. ineruent (16th c.).] Bloodless; not attended 
with shedding of blood. 

1624 Fisner in F. White Kefl. Fisher 463 So should..the 
Eucharist be a bloudie Sacrifice, and not incruent as the 
Fathers tearme it. 1650 WaTeRnoUSE Arms §& Art. 209 
For incruent Victories are least offensive to God and man. 

So +Incruental, +Incruentous ads. (cf. 
CrueEntTovs). 

1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 408 He musters out as many 
places as he can find, that make any mention of Liturgy, 
Oblation, Holy Victinie, Incruental Sacrifice, and Mass. 
1675 BurtHocce Causa Dei 302 To offer his Devotions on 
an Incruentous Altar. 21706 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 369 Gar- 
lands of the leaves and blossoms [uf Myrtles| impaled the 
brows of Incruentous victors at Ovations. 


Incrust, etc., variants of Excrvst, etc. 

1641, etc. [see Encrust 7.]. 1663 J. Beare Let. 21 Jan. in 
Boyle's Wks. 1772 Vi. 387 A black incrusted substance, 
which he found in Mendipp-hills, bedecked very delightfully 
with artificial branches of the exact form of ferns, which 
they say is an infallible discoverer of a coal-mine. «a 1691 
Boyte Hist, Air (1652) 140, I visited the incrusting spring 
..and could not find anything incrusted within 26 yards of 
the rise of it. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth w. (1723) 
219 Some Rivers do thus bring forth .. mineral Matter in 
great Quantity so as to cover and incrust the Stones, Sticks 
and other Bodyes lying therein. 1725, etc. [see ENcrustz.]. 


+Incru'stament. 0s. rare. [ad. It. tncrosta- 
mento ‘a pargeting or rough casting’ (Florio), L. 
type *iucrustamenlum, from incruslare to incrust.] 
= INCRUSTATION 2. 


1538 Lecanp //iz. V.7 There were founde a late. .certeyne 
paintid Incrustamentes hard by the Castel. 

Incrustate (inkrwstét), ppl. a. (Lrron. 
-crustrate.) [ad. L. vc» estdl-us, pa. pple. of z7- 
cruslare, {. in- (IN-*) + crusldre, f. crusia Crust.]} 

+1. Formed or hardened into a crust. Ods. 

1626 Bacon oe §99 The Finer Part will bee turned into 
Aire, and the Grosser sticke as it were baked, and incrustate 
vpon the Sides of the Vessell. 1674 Grew Vat. A/ixture v. 
Inst. ii. §8 The top of the unresolved Salt will be incrustate, 
or as it were frosted over. 1731 Vuic Fforse-/Foing Husé. 
(1733) 64 If Land sown with Wheat be not Ilo‘d, its Surface 
is soon Incrustate. ; ’ 

2. Enveloped with a crust or solid superficial 
layer of matter: cf. CrusTaTE. Obs. exc. Bol. 

1671 PAil. Trans. V1. 3027 A cherry-stone round about 
incrustrate with stony matter. 1866 7 reas. Bot. 621/1 [u- 
crustate, .. coated with earthy matter. 

3. fot. (See quot.) 

1855 Mayxe Expos. Lex., ‘ucrustatus,..applied to a seed 
and pericarp when they adhere one to the other with so 
much force that they seem to form an entire body : incrus- 
tate. 1866 in 7reas. Bot. 62x. 

4. Zool. and Fot. Waving the form of a crust, as 
a polyzoan ora lichen ; spec. Of or pertaining to the 
Jucrustala, a division of cyclostomatous Polyzoa. 

Incrustate (inkra’steit), v. Now rare. Also 
en-; ¢vron. -crustrate. [f. L. zucrustat-, ppl. 
stem of *ucrustare: sce prec.] 

1. To cover with a crust or hardened coating, as 
of deposited or crystallized matter, rust, scum, etc. 

= ENCRUST 2. 

1570 Levins Manip. 40 '34 To Incrustate, sncrustare. 1620 
Venner Via Recta vi. 106 Couered ouer and incrustated .. 
with sugar, which we..call Candied Ginger. 1682 H. More 
Aunot. Glanvill’s Lux O. 142 ‘Yo let ts Central Fire to 
incrustate it selfintoa Terrella. 1713 Deruam Phys.- Theol. 
64 note, Vast Stones, which .. are incrustated with this 
Sparry, Stalactical Substance. 1794 G. Avams Nat. & Exf. 
Philos. V1. App. xiv. 127 ‘Vhe copper in precipitating will.. 
incrustate the nail with pure copper. 1811 PinKkERTON 
Petral. 1. 519 Encrustrating various objects, as birds’ 
nests, plants, leaves, &c. : 

+2. Inthe arts: a. To cover with an ornamental 
layer after the manner of a natural incrustation : 
Encrust 1. b. To attach as or like an incrustation. 

1727-41 CuampBers Cycl., fucrusted, or ILncrustated 
Column, is a column consisting of several pieces or slips of 
some precious marble, masticated or cemented around a 
mould of brick, or other material. 1764 Harmer Odserz. 
vii. ti. g9 The art of incrustating buildings with it [marble]. 
Lid. xv. vi. 304 The figures are incrustrated like the cyphers 
on tbe dial-plates uf watches. : 

Hence Incru'stated, Incru'stating p/. adjs. 

16s9 H. More /snmort. Soul (1662) 196 They make their 
peculiar Vortex .. from Pole to Pole, and thread an incrus- 
tated Star. 1712 Phil. Trans. XX VII. 520 The encrustated 
Particles which stick to the Skin. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's 

Observ. Surg. (1771) 259, I took off a Quantity of incrustated 
Gravel with the Curette. 1884 Pall Mall G., Extra 24 
July 2/2 Encrustated papers, luminous paint, &c. 1885 J. 
Crott Climate & Ccsmot. xi. 187 Masses of calcareous tufa 
which have been formed upon the borders of incrustating 
springs. 

Incrustation (inkrostz:fan). Also en-. [ad. 
late L. tucrustatién-em,n. of action from iacrus- 
tare to INCRUSTATE; cf. F. ¢ncreustation (16th c.).] 
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1. The action of encrusting; the formation of a 
crtist, the fact or condition of being encrusted. 

1656 Boust Glossogr., /ucrustation, a pargetting, rough- 
casting. 1658 Pxivwirs, /ucrustation, a making or become- 
ing hard on the outside, like a crust, a rougb-casting, or 
pargetting. 1764 Harmer Oédserv. vill. ili, 97 The incrus- 
tation of their walls with the most exquisite marbles. 1769 
Croker Dict., Incrustation, in Surgery, the induction of a 
crust or Eschar upon any part. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 
soo The branches formed by incrustation are sometimes six 
inches long. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. Il. iv. § 24 The 
incrustation of brick with more precious materials. 1874 
Symoxps S&. Ltaly & Greece 251 Had the whole church 
been finished as it was designed, it would have presented 
one splendid though bizarre effect of incrnstation, 

2. An outer hard layer or crust of some fine or 
costly material placed over a rough or common 
substance, esf.a facing of marble or other precious 


stone on a building. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 7 Mar., A Chapell..all of jasper, with 
several incrustations of marble in theinside. /d¢. 17 Nov., 
The walls .. are cover'd with antiq incrustations of history. 
1726 Leoni tr. Albert's Archit. 1. 33 2 Alabaster .. cut 
with a Saw into large thin pieces, extremely convenient 
for Incrustations. 1838 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 
I. 338 An incrustation, consisting of small segments of white 
and black marble, gives these edifices a motley appearance. 
1880 C. E. Norton Church-build, Mid. Ages ii. 54 Uhe whole 
surface .. was to be covered with precious incrustations of 
mosaic or of inarble. 

+b. fg. An adventitious ornament. Oés. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ii, 66 The old popishe 
ceremonies .. are, as it were, an Incrustation both vniawful 
and vnseeinly. 1644 J. Goopwin /unoc. Triumph. Vo Rdr. 
(1645) 3 What incrustations, and misrepresentations of 
opinions, sayings, practises, actions. 1740 WaRBURTON Div. 
Legat. iv. iv. Wks. 1811 IV. 181 Every age adorned it with 
additional superstitions ; so that at length the uld founda- 
tion became quite lost in these new incrustations. 

3. Accrust or hard coating formed naturally on 
the surface of an object ; esf. a calcareous or crys- 
talline concretion or deposit. 

1671 J. Wenster AMefadlogr. xxxix. 359 We shall find an 
Incrustation upon the out-side of the moss and leaves, 1751 
Jouxson Rambler No. 166 » 3 Like unpolished gems, of 
which none but the artist knows the intrinsick value, till 
their .. incrustations are rubbed away. 1830 Sir T. D. 
Lauper Floods Moray in 1829 \ed. 2) 234 Stalactitic incrus- 
tations, formed by the evaporation of water, holding cal- 
Careous matter in solution. 1878 Iluxtey PAysiogr. 202 
‘This siliceous matter is deposited around the inuuth of the 
hole as an incrustation. 

b. fg. An accretion of habit, cte. compared to 
a hard crust formed over and around an object. 

1806 Fettowes tr. J/ilfou's 2nd Defence 230 There are.. 
many evil incrustations about your heart. 1833 L. Ritcnie 
Wand. by Loire 215 Her really warm heart .. was frozen 
over by a thin incrustation of vanity. @ 1864 J. D Burxs 
Mem, & Rent. (1879) 364 The pure simplicities of His Word 
. .get ove:laid with earthly incrustations. 1869 J. MARTINEAU 
Ess. \1. 397 Hidden under the incrustations of sense and 
evil habit. 

4. A hard dry formation on the surface of the 
body; a scab or eschar (cf. Crust sé. 3). 

1656 Buiountr Glossogr., Incrustation, .. a crustiness, or 
thick scabbedness. 1800 A/ed. Frud. 1V. 2 A slight incrus- 
tation was formed on the vesicle. 1875 H. Watton Vis. 
Eye 729 Vhe incrustations which adhere to the cuticle, 1897 
Allbute’s Syst. Med. 11. 195 Such is the course of the 
ordinary sniall-pox papule through the several stages of 
macule, papule, vesicle, pustule, and incrustation. 

+Incru'stative. Os. rare—'. [f. INcRUSTATE 
v.+-1VE.] A substance that tends to form incrus- 
tations. 

1765 Universal Mag. XX XVII. 3355/2 Incrustatives and 
exsiccatives, as myrrh, aloes. 

Incrusted, Incrusting: see Incrust. 

+Incry'stal, v. Ods. Alsoen-. [f. In-2 + 
CrystaL sd.J 

1. ¢rans. (and intr.) To turn into crystal, to 
CRYSTALLIZE. 

1611 Frorio, /nchristaddtrc, to encristall, or become cristall. 

2. To enclose in crystal. 

1648 Herrick Slesper., Ffoure-glass, That Houre-glasse.. 
With water fill’d .. The humour was .. But lovers tears in- 
christalled. 1664 Power £.rp. FAilos. t. 35, I have artificially 
frozen all the said Liquor into a mass of Ice, wherein all 
these Animals it seemed lay incrystalled. 

Hence Incry‘stalled pf/. a., crystallized. 

@ 1649 Drumo. or Hawtin. Poems Wks. (1711) 29 The next 
enchristall’d light Submits to Him its beams; And He doth 
trace the height Of that fair lamp. 

Incry:stalli:zable, ¢. rare—'. [Ix-3.] In- 
capable of being crystallized; uncrystallizable. 

1807 T. THOMSON Chemz. (ed. 3) II. 578 This salt is tasteless, 
incrystallizable by art, insoluble in water. 

Incuba, nonce-wd., factitious fem. of Incusus, 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 45. 1/2 There being in nature no 
other Incubusses or Incuba’s, 

Incubate (i:nkizbe't), » [f. L. zrecetbat- (more 
commonly zzcwdze-: sce INCUBITURE), ppl. stem of 
incuba-re to lie on, to hatch, f. z#z- (IN-*) + 
cuba-re to lie: see -ATE 3.] 

1. ¢vans. To sit wpon (eggs) in order to hatch 
them; to hatch (eggs) by sitting upon them or by 
some equivalent process. 

1721 Baiwwey, To éncubafe, to brood or hover over, to lie or 
set upon asa Hen. 1730-6 /é/d. (folio), /ucubated, brooded 
or hovered over, as by a Bird on her Eggs or Nest. 1782 
A. Monro Compar, Anat. \ed. 3) 61 They are incutated 


INCUBATIVE. 


by the heat of the Sun. 1788 Jenner in Phil. Trans. 
LXXVIII. 229 Respecting the Cuckoo: why .. it should 
not build a nest, incubate its eggs? 1849-s2z Topp Cyrcd. 
Anat. 1V. 974/1 The egg ..had been incubated six days. 
1855 OwEN Comip. Anat. ertebr.viii. (L.’, Still fewer [fishes] 
nidificate and incubate their ova. 

b. fg. To brood upon. 

1641 J. Jackson True Fvang. T. mu. 179 Gods Spirit .. 
must incubate, and brood both, to make them fruitfull. 

2. intr. To sit upon eggs, to brood. 

1755 Jounson, To /ucubate, v.n., to sit upon eggs. 1788 
JENNER in Phil. Trans, LX XVIII. 230 Pee oFtne birds 
which incubate have stomachs analogous to those of Cuckoos. 
1874 E. Coves Birds N. WV. 41 The one that is incubating 
flutters up with loud cries of distress, 

b. fig. To brood. 

1660 tr. Ammyraldus’ Treat. conc. Relig. 1. villi. 476 The 
Spirit of God gently incubated on the World. a 1847 
Macvey Napier in Sed. Corr. (1879) 508, I wrote this while 
incubating on my Bills in Edinburgh. 

3. a. intr. Path, Of a disease : To pass through 
the process of INCUBATION, q.v. 3. b. frans. Biol. 
To place in an incubator (for developing bacteria). 

1896 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 805 Vhe tubes are capped, 
shaken and incubated for twenty-four hours. 

Hence Irncubated ///. a., incubating 76/. sd. 
and Pp/. a. 

1730-6 [see senser]. 1835-6 Topp Cycl, Anat. 1.673/1 The 
vascular area of the incubated egg. 1878 Vasque /’vels 216 
By its own law..The incubated egg unfolded. 1890 Daily 
News 21 Nov. 3/2 Dr. Koch’s lyinph .. is prepared in an in- 
cuhating stove witbin a space which is hermetically sealed 


and sterilized. 
Incubation (inkizbé'-fan).  [ad. L. zucuda- 


tién-em brooding, n. of action f. zucubdre to brood.]} 

1. The action of sitting on eggs in order to hatch 
them; the hatching of eggs by sitting on them. 

Artificial incubation, hatching of eggs by artificial heat. 

1646 Siri. Browne /’seud, Ef. 111. vil. 120 Incubation alters 
not the species..as evidently appeares in the eggs of Ducks 
or Partridges hatched undera Hen. @1711 Ken f/ytunotheo 
Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 304 Her Incubations by Degrees dis. 
pence Parts, Form, Life, Motion, Nutriment and Sense, 
‘Till they full grown, their Prisons open fling. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. v.(1879)91 Each cock bird will have its fair share 
in the labour of incubation. 1870 RoLLeston Amin. Life 
Introd. 50 Observed in..the incubation of the Python, 1891 
W.N. Lasse Peudizy Farming 4 Artificial incubation is a 
cheaper method of hatching than the natural one. ; 

2. transf. and fig. Applied esp. to the‘ brooding’ 
or ‘moving’ of the Divine Spirit over the face of 
the chaos at the Creation (Gen. i. 2). 

1614 Rarricn Hest. Wordd 1, (1634) 5 Whether that 
motion. .and operation, were by incubation, or how else, the 
manner is onely knowne to Gud. 1677 Hae /’rint. Orig. 
Man, 1. i. 247 Some assign a natural determined Cause 
of the first production of Mankind, namely, the due pre- 
paration of the fat and slimy Earth after a long incubation 
of Waters. @ 1679 Gurnatt in Spurgeon 77eas. Dav. Ps. 
cxix. 130 He who, by his incubation upon the waters of the 
creation, hatched that rude mass into the beautiful form we 
now see. 1731 Tutt Morse-Heing lush. (1733) 25 Many 
of the Pores or Interstices close up during the Seed's Incu- 
bation and hatching in the Ground. 1796 Burxe Reetc. 
Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 258 The Dutch Republicks were hatched 
and cherished under the same incubation. 1856 Emerson 
Fug. Traits xiv. (1857) 235 The mind became fruitful as by 
the incuhation of the aly Ghost. 1878 Suevey Stes VII. 
437 The Middle Ages .. were the age... if not actually of 
the greatest painting and poetry, yet of the incubation of 


oth. 

3. Path. The process or phase through which 
the germs of disease pass between contagion or 
inoculation and the development of the first symp- 
toms. 

Period of incubation, the space of time occupied by this 
process, which varies greatly for different diseases, and in 
different circumstances. 

1835 G. Grecory Theo. & Pract. Med. 1. vic (ed. 4) 81 
Pertod of incubation,. Vhe interval which elapses between 
exposure to malaria and the invasion of disease is liable to 
some variety. /d¢:/. 1. v. 149 Sonetimesa degree of catarrhal 
affection is present throughout the whole term of incubation. 
1876 tr. Wagner's Gen, Pathol. 137 The period of incubation 
of cholera lasts at least one week. 1885 Daily News 30 
Oct. 3/3 The period of incubation, i.e., the time from the 
infliction of the bite till the disease shows itself, is stated... 
to vary from 12 days..to one year and upwards, tbe average 
being from 44 to 75 days. 

4. Gr. Antig. The practice of sleeping in a 


temple or sacred place tor oracular purposcs. 

1871 Tytor Print. Cult. U1. 111 This place was celebrated 
for the worship of A@sculapius, in whose temple incuba- 
tion, ¢. ¢. sleeping for oracular dreams, was practised. 1884 
Encycl. Brit, XV11. 808. 

5. alirih., as tncubalion-pertod, -process. 

1858-65 CaRLyLe Fredh. Gt, xi. xi. 1V. 262 The incubation: 
process may have uses for some of us! 1879 S/. George's 
Hosp. Rep. 1X. 712 In this case. .the incubation period was 
two days. 1896 Ad/burt's Syst, Med. 1. 539 A specific 
bacillus which, introduced by feeding into mice, produces. . 
illness and death after a definite incubation period. . 

Hence Incuba'tional @., of or connected with 
incubation. 

1849-52 Tonp Cycl. Anat, IV. 1209 ‘1 The cloaca .. serves 
as a kind of incubational.. pouch. ’ é 

Incubative (inkizbe'tiv), a. [f. L. ¢xeedat-, 
ppl. stem (see IncuBATE) +-1VE.] ; 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the in- 
cubation of oviparous animals. 


1859 Heirs Friends in C. Ser. 1. II. xi. 285 A beautiful 
thing is the incubative, the pre-maternal instinct. 


INCUBATOR. 


2. Path, Of or pertaining to the incubation of 
disease ; characterized by incubation. 

1835 G. GrEGcory Theo. & Pract, Med. u. v. (ed. 4) 149 
The circumstance of the initiatory catarrhal fever, Leing 
viewed, or not, as constituting part of the incubative stage. 
1851-9 Bryson in Man. Sct. Eng. 248 Its incubative period 
—the time which the infectious germs when separated from 
their source will retain their productiveness. 1869 KE, A. 
Parkes Pract. /lygiene\ed. 3) 477 The incubative period (of 
yellow fever] is longer than paaclly supposed. 

Incubator inkizbeltor). [a. L. rueudator, 
agent-n. f. zzeczddare to lic in or on.] 

J. A bird which incubates or sits on eggs; a 
sitting bird. b. fig. One who sits brooding. 

1858 De Quincey Language Wks. 1X. 81 The Hehrew.. 
sitting..as incubator over the awful germs of the spirituali- 
ties that connect man with the unseen worlds, 

2. An apparatus for hatching birds by artificial 
heat. 

1857 Cottage Gardener 4 Aug. 274/2 An incubator is an 
unprofitable machine .. It is a good hatcher . but the 
chickens cannot be reared. 1879 JirreRins Wild Life in 
S.C. 188 Vhe heat of the manure-heap acts as an incubator 
[to snakes’ eggs]. 1884 /lealth /axhib. Catal. 119/1 A 
Series of Thermostatic Incubators .. for the artificial hatch- 
ing of eggs. 

b. An apparatus for rearing children born pre- 


maturely. 

1896 Jest. Gaz. 1 June 4/1 One of the incubators, ov 
foster mothers, by means of which the lives of .. little ones 
prematurely born into the world have been saved. 

3. An apparatus for the artificial development of 
bacteria. 

1896 Al/butt'’s Syst. Med. 1. 805 These [test-tubes] are 
capped and kept at 37? in the incubators for twenty-four 
hours. 

4. fig. and transf. A breeder, author, source. 

1864 Daily Tel. 6 Sept., His mind is only an incubator for 
hatching lewdness. 1897 L. A. Tuurston //anudbh, Aunea. 
Hawaii 35 An incuhator of international friction. 

Incubatory \nkisbe'tari), a. [f. L. sncubat- 
(sec INCUBATE) +-onY.] Of or pertaining to incu- 
bation; incubative. 

1877 Hoxtrv Anat, Jaz. Anim, x. 622 For distinction’s 
sake the incubatory pouch may be termined the ovicyst. 1879 
— Hume vy. 110 ‘The incubatory instinct of a bird. 

+Inecu-be, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. In-*+ Cube 
sb.] trans. To infix like a cube. 

1641 Musron CA, Govt. 1. vi, Prelaty .. must be faine to 
inglobe or incube her selfe among the Presbyters. 

+I-ncubee. Ods. <A distortion of INcuBus ; 
used as a term of reprobation. (Cf. IncuBy.) 

1614 LB. Joxson Barth, Fair 11. ii, Where's my pipe now ? 
not fill’d ? thou errant Incubee. [Said to a servant.) 

+Incu'biture. Ods. [f. L. gucudbit- (ppl. stem 
of rucubdre to INCUBATE) + -URE, as if from L. type 
*incubitura.) Brooding; =INCUBATION 1. 

1653 H. More Axtid. Ath, u. xi. 1712) 72 Aldrovandus 
rejects that Fable of .. her [the Dird of Paradise’s] Incubi- 
ture on the back of the Male. 1706 PuIttirs, J/ncubation or 
Incubtture, a Philosophical Term for brooding or sitting 
upon Eggs as Birds do. 1743 J. Evuis Divine Things 153 
(1) The incubiture of the female upon the back of the male, 

+Imncubo. Obs. rare. [a. L. zucubo a spirit 
that lies on a treasure to guard it, f. zacubd-re to 
brood over.] A covetous man, who broods over 


or jealously guaids his wealth. 

1607 WALKINGTON Oft. Glass 45 The covetous /ucudoes of 
the world. a 162g Boys Hi“ks. (1630) 129 Like a brood goose, 
or ahen that sits; Incubo (for so the Latines terme him) 
hee keepes his nest and sits as it were brooding. 

Incubous (itnkizbas), a. Fol, [f. L. tncuba-re 
to lie on+-ous.} (See quots. ) 

1857 BERKELEY Crrptog. Botany § 489. 444 The leaves [of 
some Liverworts] are disposed after two different plans, ac- 
cording to which they have received the name succubous or 
incubous. In the former case they are disposed in a spiral 
which turns from left to right, and consequently the anterior 
border of each inferior leaf is covered by the posterior border 
of that immediately above. In the latter, the spiral turns 
from right to left, and the anterior border of each inferior 
leaf covers the posterior border of the leaf placed immedi- 
ately above it. 1880 Gray Struct. Pot. (ed. 6) 4162 /ncu- 
éous, the tip of one leaf or otber part lying flat over the 
base of the next above it. 

{Incubus (inkizbis). Also 6 Sc. incobus. 
Pl. incubi (-bai); also 7-9 ineubuses, 8 ineu- 
bus's, ineubusses, (g ineubus). [late L. zzcudus 
(Augustine) = cl.L. zxcrbo nightmare; in the 
middle ages often represented as a malignant demon 
who lay upon men and women; f. L. zacudbdre to 
lie upon. Cf. F. ¢czbe 14th c. in [fatz.-Darm.).] 

1. A feigned evil spirit or demon (originating in 
personified representations of the nightmare) sup- 
posed to descend upon persons in their sleep, and 
especially to seek carnal intercourse with women. 
In the Middle Ages, their existence was recognized 
by the ecclesiastical and civil law. 

¢ 120g Lay. 15783 Heo beo? ihaten ful iwis incubii demones 
.. monine imon on sweuene ofte heo swenched. ¢1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8088 Pise spyrites do women 
schame; Incuby demones ys cald ber name, ffendes in 
bedde .. pat many woman han forlayn. ¢ 1386 CHaucer 
Wife's T. 24 Wommen may go saufly vp and doun. . Ther is 
noon oother Incubus but be And he ne wol doon hem but 
dishonour. 1387 Teevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 419 That fend 
pat goo a ny3t, Wommen wel ofte to begile, Incubus hatte 
be ry3t. 3535 STEWART Cron, Scot, 11. 221 Marling also 


| 
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wes in tha samin dais Into Britane..Ane incobus with sub- 
till sorcerie. 1684 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. vw. ix. (1886) 26 
They [witches] use venerie with a divell called Incubus. 
3624 Massincer /’arl, Love u. ii, I'll sooner clasp an in- 
cubus, or hug A fork-tongued adder, 1671 Mitton /. X. 
ni. 152 Belial, the dissolutest spirit that fell, The sensualest, 
and, after Asmodai, The fleshliest incubus. 1801 W. ‘I aytor 
in Monthly Mag. X11. 421 Angels, Incubusses, Saints 
jostle in his song. 1865 Tytor Larly //ist, Man. i. 7 The 
evil demons who trouble people in their sleep, the Incubi 
and Succubi. 

attrib, «1652 J. Suitn Sel. Disc. x. 501 He that allows 
himself in any sin... does ., entertain an incubus damon, 
1674 Govt, Tongue v. § 2. 120 A sort of incubus brats, the 
infamous progenies of the lying spirit. 

2. A feeling of oppression during sleep, as of 
some heavy weight on the chest and stomach; the 
nightmare. 

3561 Howtysusn //om, Afoth. 103, The disease called 
Incubus that is the Mare whych is a sycknesse or fantasye 
oppressinge a nan in his slepe. 1602 Makston Antonio's 
fev, we iv, Vhen death, like to a stifling incubu-, Lie on my 
bosome. 1621 Burton Amat, Mel. 1. ii. 11. 1, Such as are 
troubled with Incubus, or witch ridden, as we call it, if they 
lie on their hacks. 1753 J. Bono (tt/e) Essay on the Incubus 
or Night mare. a@ 1834 Lama //yfockond. 30 Night-riding 
Incubi Froubling the fantasy. @ 1862 Buck: Croifiz. (1869) 
Ill. v. 472 The dire superstition which sits like an incubus 
upon them. 

3. A person or thing that weighs upon and op- 
presses like a nightmare. 

1648-9 C. Warker Relat. & Olserv. 17 Locke to it there- 
fore, - state Incuhi, 1653 Minton //:relings Wks. 11851) 
369 The many years preaching of such an Incumbent, I may 
say, such andncubus oft-times. 1653 Gat pes //rerasp.To 
Rdr. 5 Worldly designes .. are .. the Incuhusses of Con- 
science. 3829 1. Tavtor “Luthus. x. 262 The church of 
England. fainting under the incuhus of false doctrine, and 
a secular spirit. 1865 Livincstoxe Zaontest Pref. 10 The 

reat fact that the \mericans have rid themselves of the 
incubus of slavery. 1875 Meakin Sernt. Ser. u. vi. 123 
Free from the incubus of evil habits. 

4. /-ntom. Name of a parasitic genus of hymen- 
opterous insects, 

+Imncuby. Sc. Obs. A perversion of tncubus, 
or its plural ¢acudd; =Incunes. 

1g08 Dunpar /'oems vi. 3, 1, Maister Andro Kennedy .. 
Gottin with sum incuby, Or with sum freir infatuatus. 

In cuerpo: sce CvERrO. 

+Incu'leate, ff/.a. Obs. [ad. L. sneulcat- 
us, pa. pple. of rncudcdre: sce next.) Inculcated, 
taught. (Const. as fa. pple. or ady., 

1608 Wittet //erapla Fxad, 308 Wee had neede to haue 
the word of God often inculcate and beaten vpon vs. 1643 
Sin J. Specman Case of Affairs 22 Vhe duty which .. hath 
both by Law and Christian Religion been inculcate to him. 
1647 H. Morr /ocms 154 Phansie? that’s so swayd..By 
botched inculcate paradigms made By senses dictate. 1653 
— Conjet. Cablal. (1662 175 Long tnculcate Precepts .. 
mistaken for connate Principles. 

Inculcate (inkdlke't, inkolke't),v. [ff L. zz- 
culcat-, ppl. stem of incaudcdre to stamp in with the 
heel, tread in, cram in, press in, impress upon (the 
mind, f. ¢- (IN- 4) + calcdre to tread, f. calc-, calx 
heel. Asto the pronunciation, see CONTEMPLATE.) 

1. ¢rans. To endeavour to force (a thing into 
or impress (it) on the mind of another by emphatic 
admonition, or by persistent repetition; to urge on 
the mind, esp. as a principle, an opinion, or a 
matter of belief; to teach forcibly. Const. for, 


on; tformerly 72, zlo, unio, lo. 
asso Covernace Spir. Perle xxviii. Oiv, This practyse 
dyd the holy elect of god in the olde time not onli incul- 
cate and teach with words, but also expresse and performe 
in dede. 1559 Bp. Scot Sf. in Strype dun. Nef (1824) I. 
nn. App. vii. 418 The aucthoritie of the bisshoppe of Rome 
..some inculcate against us,‘as a matter of great weight. 
1594 Hooker &ccl. ol. 11. xi, $11 That commandement 
which Christ did so often inculcate vnto Peter. 1633 
T. Starrorn Sac. Hib. u. iii. (1810) 251 Yet was not hee 
ashamed. .to inculcate into the eares of the Pope. .that shee 
was more tyranicall than Pharaoh, 1678 R. Barcray 4 fol. 
Quakers vu, viii. 225 He presses this exhortation upon them, 
and inculcates it three times, 1700 Prior Cavonen Sec. 165 
And still the Sire inculcate to his Son, Transmissive Les- 
sons of the King's Renown. 1736 Butter Azad. 11. 1. 142 
A standinz Admonition, to remind them of it, and inculcate 
it upon them. 1742 Mippeton Cicero xii, 11, 518 This is 
the notion that he inculcates everywhere of true glory. 
1768:74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834) I. 210 The moralist will 
begin witb striving to inculcate this desire of happiness into 
himself and others as deeply as possible. 1792 Anecd. HW. 
Pitt V1. xxxv. 263 These three words..deserve to be incul- 
cated in our minds. 1792 Burke Corr. (1844) 1V. 3 You 
cannot too often inculcate to your chief friends, that this 
affair .. cannot possibly be the work of a single day. 1802 
Mar. Epcewortu A/oral 7. (1816) I. xi. 89 An opinion .. 
difficult to inculcate upon the minds of others. 1809 Susav 
]. 155 The conception..had inculcated itself. .into her mind. 
1866 FELTON Anc. & Mod. Gr. 11.1. iii. 47 All these teachers 
inculcate..the duties of order, obedience and fidelity, on the 
slaves, 1874 GREEN Short Hist. viii. § 2 These. .inculcated 
passive obedience to the monarch as a religious obligation. 
+2. To tread upon, trample, press with the feet. 
1697 A. M. tr. Gutllemcan's Fr. Chirurg. *iij, The earth 
which with our feete we inculcate and treade one. 1657 
‘Tomunson Renon’s Disp. ur. 11. Vv. 127 A certain Cloth .. 
is often dipped and inculcated (L. zmcudcatur]in a fit Em- 
plaister already made up. ; 
+Inculcatedly, a/v. Obs. rare—*.  [f. tn- 
culcaled pa. pple. ol prec. +-LY?.) By inculcation ; 
by impressive repetition. 
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INCULPATE. 


1681 H. More #-xf. Dan. ii. 47 The Son of man is a Title 
which Christ so inculcatedly assumes to himself. 

Inculcating (sce the vb.), vb/. 5b. [f. Ixcun- 
CATE v.+-1NG!.] The action of inculcation; im- 
pressive repetition. 

1593 NasuE Christ's T. (1613) 50 With dismall crying, and 
vociferatiue inculcating vnto her. a 1614 DoNNe Biabavatos 
(1644) 35 The often iteration, and specious but sophisticate 
inculcatings of Law, and Nature, and Reason, and God. 
¢ 31645 Howere Lett, II. Inix, To use so many iterations, 
inculeatings, and tautologies..is no good manners in moral 
Philosophy. 

Inculeation (inkolke' fon). [ad. late L. 7n- 
culcalion-em, n. of action f. inculcdre to INctL- 
CATE. Cf. FL ducudcalion (16th c.).] The action 
of impressing on the mind by forcible admonition 
or frequent repetition ; the emphatic or persistent 
teaching of something. 

1553 1. Wirsox Rict. 94, 1 wil not trouble the reader with 
double inculcation, and twyse tellyng of one tale. 1603 
R. Jouxson Ningd. & Comm, (1603) 254 Ie evermure 
Iaboreth with often inculcations, to infixe this most firmely 
in his mind. 1751 Jounson Aambler No. 151 2? 8 Vhe days 
that are to follow must pass in the inculcation of precepts 
already collected, and assertion of tenets already received. 
1805 Foster £ss. 1. ti.17 The constant inculcstion of truth. 
3844 Staxtey Arnold 1. iv. 186 His works were not 
merely the inculcations of particular truths, but the expres- 
sion of his whole mind. 1866 G, Macponatp Ann. Q. 
Neighb. xxxiii. (1878 §88 Action is inore powerful than 
speech in the inculcation of religion. 

+Incu'leative, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. tnculedt-, 
ppl. stem (sec IneuLcaTE v.) +-1VE.] Tending to 
inculcate; of the nature of inculcation; impressive. 

1626 W. Fessen //idden Manna (1652) 2 Rare teaching will 
not availe neither ; but there must he a speciall inculcative 
teaching. a 31677 Manton Serm. 1s. cxix. verse 48 Wks. 
1872 VII. 20 When you have heard the word .. apply it to 
yourselves by serious incu'cative thoughts, 

Inculcator ‘inkvlke'tas, inkolk-).  [agent-n. 
in L. form trom InxcuncatTE. (Cf. late L. rrcu/- 
cator, used by Tertullian in literal sense.)] One 
who inculcates. 

1675 Ibovte Consid. Reconcil, Reason & Kelig. 1. viii. Wks. 
1772 1V. 183 Des Cartes himself .. has been the greatest 
example and inculcator of this suspension [of assent). 
1890 Vemple-Bar Mag. Sept.91 He was an inculcator of 
muscular Christianity. 

Inculeatory, ¢ rare. [f. Ixcutcate v. + 
-oRY.] Jitted or tending to inculcate; character- 
ized by inculcation. 

a 1887 M. Ilorkins Discuss. Ving. Alen 233 (Cent.) As 
typical and inculcatory, nothing could have been more 
admirable than these sacrifices. 1889 J. M. Roperktson 
Ess. Grit. Method 69 A matter of native bias, length of 
habit, and inculeatory, belike painful, preparation. 

+Incu'lk, v. 06s. [ad. L. tacule-are to INcUL- 
CATE: perh, immed. after F. zzeculguer (1849 in 
Hiatz.-Darm.).)  /ravs, =INCULCATE v. 

1528 in Burnet //ist. Xef. 11. 85 To inculke unto Him the 
said Points and Considerations. 1537 /ast. Chr. Man 
F vijb, These thynges. .shoulde be continually taughte and 
inculked into the cares of all true christen people. 3562 Pp, 
Garviner Let. to Somerset in Font A, & 3. (1563) 740 YF 
your Grace thinke not yourselfe encomhred with my babling 
and inculking. 1576 Newton Lesmnie's Complex. (1633) 34 
Which sentence Saint Paul..went about to inculke into tbe 
minde of the Athenians. 

tInculp, v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. tuculp-are 
to IxcubraTr, perh. after f°. zculper Cotgr. 1611).] 
traits, = INCULPATE v. 

1612 SuELTON Ourx. 1. vi. T. 108 For, if Chryscstomes im- 
pagence and head-long desire slew him, why should mine 

onest proceeding and care be inculped therewithall ? 

Inculpable (inka lpab'l), a2. Now rare. [ad. 
late L. zrecrlpabilis, f. 122- (1N- 3) + cuelpabrlis CuL- 
PABLE.] Not culpable; blameless; free from blame. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr, (W. de W. 1495) 1. Prol. 1 b/t 
They knewe not that ony euyll were done in the worlde, ne 
also what synne was: But they were all utterly Inculpable. 
1540-1 Evvot /mage Gov. 31 Suche personages as neuer 
were infamed with any vice notable, and whose lyues 
inculpable. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt, Exemp. 1. v. 153 Little 
more then sins of pure and inculpable ignorance. 1730 
Fraxxus £ss. Wks, 1840 11. 56 If his error is inevitable, or 
such as..he could not help, he is inculpable. 1858 Farr 
Spir. Confer. (1870) 160 Vhere are inculpaole unrealities to 
which bodily weakness exposes us. 

Hence Inculpabi-lity = next. 

1765 G. Cannine Patriotism in Sch, Satire (1802) 326 Pity- 
ing Justice tacks, in their defence, Inculpability to want of 
sense. 


Incu'lpableness. [f. prec. +-NESS.] Blame- 


lessuess. 

1548 Uvate Erasm. Par, Luke xi. 111 The puritie con- 
sisteth in tbe inculpablenesse and innocencie of the berte. 
1684 Snare Disc. conc. Conscience 29 The great thing .. is 
the Culpableness or Inculpahleness ; the Faultiness or Inno- 
cence of the mistake. 

Incu lpably, edz. [f. as prec. +-L¥.] Blame- 
lessly, innucently. 

1536 Latimer Serm. § Rem. (Parker Soc) 377 Though I 
am not altogether so scrupulous, yet I would it were done 
inculpably and duly, 1649 Jer. Taycor Gt. Zxemf. ui. vil. 
81 God will accept the will for the deed when the externall 
act is inculpably out of our powers. 1685 Case Doubting 
Conscience 96 A man may very innocently and inculpably 
be Ignorant of it. 1864 Mansinc Let. to Pusey 14 The 
Churcb teaches that men may be inculpably out ol! its pale. 


+Incu'lpate, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. tnculpat- 
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INCULPATE. 


us, f. in- (IN-3) + eulpatus, pa. pple. of culpare 
to blame.] Unblamed, blamcless, inculpable. 

1612 I’. James Fesuit’s Downf. 14 Every lesuit takes vpon 
him to be an illuminate, an inculpate guider of soules. 1647 
Jer. Tavtor £i6, Proph. xi, 171 Causes of Errour in the 
exercise of Reason which are inculpate in themselves, 

Inculpate \inkzlpe't, inka lpeit), o Ef med, 
L. inculpat-, ppl. stem of inculpare, f. in- (Ix-*) 
+culpare toblame; cf.excu/pate. As to the pro- 
nunciation, see CoNTEMPLATE.] 

1. ¢rans. To bring a charge against ; to accuse ; 
to blame, find fault with. 

1799 S. TuRNER Anglo-Sax, 1. i. iii. 173 Gildas incul- 
pates him for having destroyed his uncle. 1833 I. Taytor 
Fanat, vi, 185 We should be slow to inculpate motives. 
1846 De Quincey Glance Ii’ks. Mackintosh Wks. XIII. 65 
The poor lady could have had no rational motive for in- 
culpating herself. 

2. Yo involve in a charge ; to incriminate. 

1839-40 W. Irvine Hiolfrt’s R. (1855) 257 De Mille .. 
confessed to a plot to murder the broker, .. and inculpated 
the Count in the crime. 1897 Mary Kincstey WW. A/rica 
427 Attempting to exculpate himself and inculpate Dr. 
Nassau for not having told him one was necessary. 

Hence Inculpated, Inculpating pp/. adjs. 

1837 Cartytrk Fr. Rez, IT. 111, ix, Will not perhaps the 
inculpated Deputies consent to withdraw voluntarily ? 1864 
Darly Tel. & June, Major-General Dix .. was .. ordered 
forthwith to stop the further publication of the inculpated 
newspapers. 1892 Pall Mall G. 15 Mar. 23,1 think it is 
generally felt that the inculpating lie is more serious than 
the exculpating falsehood. 

Inculpation (inkzlpé'fon). [n. of action f. 
INCULPATE: see -aATION. CEE. tuculpation (1752 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] The action of inculpating ; 
blame, censure, incrimination. 

1798 Sin M. Eoen in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) II]. 
389, 1 should be sorry to have my career terminate in a 
manner that will be interpreted as an inculpation of me. 
1836 Sir W. Hamiiton Discuss., Stud. Afath. (1852) 266 
As to the inculpation of the Metaphysicians—why was 
Locke not mentioned in place of Hume? 1850 Gaote 
Greece u. Ixv, VIET. 299 In this asseinhly the most bitter 
inculpations were put forth against the Athenians. 187: 
FREEMAN //ist. Ess. Ser. 1. x1. 329 We do not think him 
equally successful in his inculpation of the Confederates. 

b. transf. Blame, fault. rave. 

182z Byron MWerver 11. i, 1 should rather lay The inculpa- 
tion on the [lungarian. 

Inculpative (inkolpativ), a. [f. L. zculpat., 
ppl. stem (see INCULPATE v.) +-IVE.] =next. 

180z Svv. Smirn Le?t. ili, With the inculpative part of 
your criticivms on mine I very much agree. 1802-12 
BentHam Aation, Avid, Wks. 1843 VII, 17 The incidents 
by which the conclusiveness of an inculpative presumption 
may be proved. ’ 

Inculpatory (inkoIpatori), a. [f as prec. + 
-orY.] ‘Vending to inculpate or incriminate ; attri- 
buting fault or blame. 

1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. WI. 11, ii, From the Southen 
Cities come addresses of an almost inculpatory character. 
1844 H. H. Witson /rtt. India U1. 495 The second of the 
inculpatory letters. 1885 J. Martinnau Jyfes £th. Th. 
II. 158 A very sufficient vocabulary of inculpatory words. 

Incult (inkv'It), z@. Now rare. Also 7 inculte. 
[ad. L. creceltus, f. t2- (IN- 3) + cee/tus, pa. pple. of 
colére to cultivate. Cf. F zuculte (15-16th c.).] 

1, Uncultivated, untilled, in a state of natural 
wildness. 

1621 Durton Anat. Afet. un, iii. wi. (1651) 326 Germany 
then, saith Tacitus, was incnlt and horrid, now full of 
magnificent Cities. 1730-46 ‘Tomson Autxmn 884 Ler 
forests huge, Incult, robust, and tall. 1864 Sata Diary in 
Amer, (1865) I. xii. 340 There were no trees, hedgerows, 
gurdens visible. All was incult and horrid—without form 
and void. 

2. Unpolished, untrimmed, inartistic, rude. 

1sog A. M. tr. Gabethouer's Bh. Physicke Transl. to Rdr. 
1, | hope, and trust the most curteous Reader wil! accept.. 
this my most inculle and vntilled labour. 161 W. ScLaTER 
Aey (1629) 114 Lyther incult and horrid stones or unshapen 
and rude matter. 1669 Boyte Coutnu. New Exp. nu. Pref. 
(1632) 9 The reading of so incult and unpolite a Rhapsodie. 
a 1851 Mary WottsTonecraFT( Webster), His style is diffuse 
and incult. 3887 Saintssury //ist. £lizab, Lit. ui, (1890) 60 
The miscellaneous .. writers, who, incult and formless as 
their work was, at least maintained the literary tradition. 

3. Of persons, their manners, ete.: Wanting in 
culture or refinement; inelegant, rough, coarse. 

1621 Burtox Anadl. AJel, Vo Rdr. 56 Let them be rude, 
stupid, ignorant, incult. 1671 F. Puitiirs Reg. Necess. 8 
In the more incult and fierce behaviour of our English and 
Saxon Ancestors, 1862 Symonns in L1/ (1895) I. 208 She 
saw his coarseness at once. He is incult, but clever. 1891 
C. Woroswortn Ann. Early Life ii. 145 His ([Neander’s] 
appearance was very incult. 

+Incu'ltivate, z. Ods. [f. In-3 + L. cud- 
tival-us, pa. pple. of cultivare to CULTIVATE. Cf. 
F. tncultivé (16th e.).] =next. 

1661 Granvite Van, Dogm. xii.115 As they did of old upon 
the Barbarism of the incultivate Heathen, /é/d. xvii. 165 
The modern Retainers to the Stagirite have spent their sweat 
and pains upon the most litigious parts of his Philosophy; 
while those, that find less play for the contending Genius, 
are incultivate. 1806 ANNA SxwarD Lefé. (1811) VI. 284 
Nothing but the understanding and the heart are left in- 
cultivate. 

+Incu‘ltivated, «. Os. [In-3.] Unculti- 
vated ; uncultured ; unpolished, rnde. 

1665 Sin T. Hersert Srav (1677) 380 (T.) The soil 


although incultivated, so full of vigour that it procreates | 
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without seed. 1682 Evats Grotius’ War § Peace 85 If 
there be .. any Land that is desart and incultivated. 1694 
G. Damier Yrinarch., Hen. 1V, ccexxii, Where Minds 
incultivated, feed their owne Tbistles of Rage, to boast the 
highest growne. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. IN.Crit, /Tist. 
7 More like Verbose .. Catechists, or even Exorcists, than 
well educated Scholars..in their incultivated Exarations. 

Incultivation. rare. [IN- 3.] Want of cul- 
tivation; uncultivated condition. 

1784 J. Berrincton /7ist. Adberllard 108 (T.) In that state 
of incuitivation which nature in ber luxuriant fancies loves 
to form. 

+Incwlture. Os. rare. [In-3.] Want of 
culture or cultivation. 

1627-77 Fectuam Resolves u. xlix. 257 The Inculture of 
the Warld would perish it into a Wilderness, should not the 
Activeness of Commerce make it an universal City. 1653 
Consid. Dissolv. Crt. Chancery 48 The smalinesse of Com- 
merce, paucity, poverty, and inculture of people. 1867 
C. J. Ssitu Syn. §& Anton., Agriculture, .. Fallowness. 
Inculture, 

+Incu'mb, v. 06s. rare. 
see INCUMBENT a.] 

1. intr. Tobe incumbent; to lie upon something. 

1629 [see Incumbinc ffi. a.]. 

2. To lie down; to succumb, yield. 

1656 S. H Gold. Law 24,1 am too weak and brittle to 
deat with you, so chuse rather to Incumbe, then try it out 
with such a Combatant. 

Incumb, obs. form of INcoME. 


+Incu'mbence. Oés. [f. IncuMBENT: see 
nextand-ENCE.] a. The fact of being incumbent; 
an overhanging or impending. b. A matter that 
is incumbent; a duty or obligation. 

1677 Hate Contcnrpl. 11. 227 When the Necessity and 
Fear, and Incumbence of [vil is removed [etc]. 3681 
Burtnocce An Argument (1684) 18 Which Duty and 
Incuinbence, and the Consequentialness of it from the 
Covenant, is [etc.]. 1700 Rycaur Contn, Anoltes’ Hist. 
Turks WII. 131 The next care and incumhence of the 
Generals was to provide Winter-quarters. 1768 IV oman of 
Honor WN. 137 The education of his only son. .he held too 
sacred an incuntbence to trust to any one but himself. 

Incumbency (inky mbénsi). [f Incumbent: 
sce -ENCY.] 

1. The condition of lying or pressing upon some- 
thing; brooding; a spiritual brooding or over- 
shadowing. Now rare or Obs. 

1651 Raleigh's Ghost 226 The sacred Writ. .being writen 
by the peculiar incumbency and direction of the holy Ghost. 
1663 Flagellum or UO. Cronrwell (1672) 124 And the addle 
eggs put under the chill incumbency of other wildfoul, 1805 
Worosw. /’relude 1. 116 lelt Incuinbencies more awful, 
visitings Of the Upholder of the tranquil soul. | 

b. With az and p/.: That which is incumbent ; 
an incumbent weight or mass. 

1679 Even Sy/va 1. iii. (ed. 3) 25 We find them [some 
trees] more fragil, and not so well qualified to support great 
incumbencies and weights. 1687 /’Ar/. Trans. XVI. 4:6 
It becomes altogether unfit for strong Incumbencies, or 
other robust Uses. 1889 Cornh. Mag. Mar. 269 The stream 
is choked with its compact incumbency of snow. 


[ad. L. tncumb-cres 


2. The quality of being incumbent as a duty; an | 


incumbent duty or obligation. Now rare. 

a 1608 Donne Let. Sir //, Goin Lett. (1651) 71 The dulies 
of a man, of a friend, of a husband, ofa father, and all the in- 
cumbencies of a family. 1667 Loud. Gaz. No. 159/2, Lhave 
thought it an Incumbency both upon my Place and Duty, 
to represent to Your Majesty the Scandal, that will be given 
to all the World. 1798 T. CHatmers Posth. Wes. (1849) 
VI. 9 They will there recognise the doctrines which it is 
incumbent on them to believe, and .. the sources of this 
incumbency. _ 1799 Wasitncton Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 
184, I feel an incumbency to inform you, that another copy 
of that letter has been either surreptitiously obtained, or 
fabricated. 1846 Grote Greece u. iv. I], 423 ‘The celebra- 
tion of the Olympic games thus became numbered among 
the incumbencies of Elis. 1868 Browninc Aing §& Bh. x. 
363 Speaks or keeps silence, as himself sees fit, Without the 
least Incumbency to lie. 

3. The position or office of an incumbent; now 
only £cc/. (or éransf. from this). Also, the sphere 
in which an incumbent exercises his functions, and 
the period during which the office is held. 

¢1656 BramuHatt Reflic. v. 202 The Pope having in- 
stituted one man into a Bishoprick, cannot during his in- 
cumbency give the joint government of his Church to 
another. 1657 Howett Lonudinop. 18 There be many 
things that concern the incumbency of the Conservator of so 
noble a River. 1681 Burnet //ist. Ref I. Pref. (R.), 
They have now the same right by their incumbency that 
they then had, 1841 W.Sratoinc /talv & /t. /si. II. 37 
This bishop's incumbency falls under the reign of Alexander 
Severus, 1851 Grapstonr, Glean. V1, Ixi, 41 Inviting the 
clergy of the various incumbencies .. to frame..lists. 1886 
Law Times’ Rep, LIVI. 7208/1 [He] has .. retired from his 
incumbency and given up his benefice. 1895 Dai/y .Vews 
12 July s/z With the present incumbency of the Board of 
Trade, there is no knowing what may happen. 

Incumbent (inkombént), 5d. [ad. L. zrecum- 
bent-em.: see next. The use of the term in senses 
i and 2 is peculiar to English, and app. belongs to 
a med.L, sense of L. scumbére =‘ obtinere, possi- 
dere, ut est apud Jurisconsultos’ (Du Cange).] 

1. The holder of an ecclesiastical benefice. 

1425 Rolls Parlt. 1V.306/1 As if the Benefice were voide, 
be dethe of yencumbent of ye same. 1534 Act 26 /Yen. V//1, 
c. 3 §17 Any inanmbent of any of the dignitees, benefices, or 
Ppromocions spiritual! afore especified. 1573 Wills & /nv. 


WV. C. (Surtees 1835) I. 392 Also I giue to ye Incombent two 
cowbords a sidbord an almerie. 1641 Termes de la Ley s.v., 


| 
| 
| 


INCUMBENT. 


Who is .. called the Incumbent of that Church, because he 
doth bend al} his study to the discbarge of the cure there. 
1739 Wuiterieto in Life & Frads. (1756) 147 The Incum- 
bent lent me the Church. 1784 J. Potter Virtuous Vil- 
lagers 11. 137 The present incumbent on the living. .is,,in 
a dangerous slate of illness. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 
17 Every parson, vicar, or other incumbent of any ecclesias- 
tical benefice, is enabled to exchange parsonage honses and 
glebe lands, with the consent of the patron and bishop, for 
other houses and lands. 1876 Geo. Evior Dan. Der. xxiv, 
d\n incumbent of this diocese. 

2. In general sense: The holder of any office. 
Now rare. 

1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1.243 They [kings] are the In- 
cumbents of whole Kingdoms, and the Rectorship of the.. 
People. .rests upon them. 1700 Astry tr Saavedra-Faxardo 
I]. 2:’Tis necessary besides to settle a conipetent Salary upon 
each Office,such as the incumbent may live handsomely upon. 
a@1832z Bextuam Offic. Aptitude Wks. 1843 V. 339 Who is 
there that does not know, that the value of an office to the 
incumbent is directly as the emolument, and inversely as 
the labour? a@ 1852 Wesster Ii*xs. 1877) Il. 49 We pro- 
test against doctrines which regard offices as created for the 
sake ofincumbents. 1884 Law 7imes LXXVII. 1/2 The 
incumbents, for the time being, of the various coronerships, 

3. One who leans over something. szonce-use. 

19719 ['ree-Thinkcr No. 143 ? 5 Indocil Incumbents over 
Folios. 

Incumbent (inky‘mbént), a. [ad. L. zuceem- 
bent-em, pres. pple. of ¢zcumbére to lie upon, to 
lean or press upon, to apply oneself to, ete., f. zvz- 
(In- 2) + cumbére to lie: cf. CUMBENT.] 

1. That lies, leans, rests, or presses with its weight 
upon something else. Const. ov. 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1672) 61 Two Incumbent 
Figures gracefully leaning uponit towards one another. 1667 
Mitton /”, Z. 1. 226 With expanded wings he stears his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky Air. 1782 Pexnant Fourn./r. 
Chester to Lond.88 His figure..is engraven onthe incumbent 
alabaster slab. 1825 J. Nicuotson Oferat. Alech. 96 The 
wheel. with its incumbent apparatus, weighs about 20 tons. 
3853 Lytron A/y Novel v, iv, Rising from his incumbent 
posture, 1853 HerscHer of. /.ect, Sc. iv. § 18 (1873) 156 
It goes to add to the weight incumhent on the polar. 

Sig. 1781 Gisvon Decl. & F. xxx. 1. 16t ‘The nations .. 
must have pressed with incumbent weight on the confines 
of Germany. 1862 Merivace Nome. Lnip. (186s) IIT. xxvi. 
230 All support was withdrawn, and the incumbent mass of 
the conquerors rushed headlong over the bodies of their 
adversaries. 

b. foct. Of things which lean or hang over somc- 
thing else: also of darkness, breaking waves, ete. 

1719 VouNG Paraphr. Fob Wks. 1757 1. 207 Death's in- 
most chambers didst Thou ever see?..and wade To the 
black portal! thro’ th’ incumbent shade? 1728-46 ‘Tomson 
Spring 41 Incumbent o’er the shining shore lhe master 
leans. 1740 SOMERVILLE /fobdinol 1 209 Like some huge 
Rock he stands, That breaks th® incumbent Waves. 1810 
Soutney Achaia xxi. i, The Ship shot through the incum- 
bent night. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xxvi, Many a rock.. 
in random ruin piled .. frowned incumbent o'er the spot. 

2. spec. a. Physics. OF air, fluid, or other weight, 
with reference to the downward pressure exerted 
by it. 

1660 BoyLe New Exp, Phys. Mech.ii.38 The Atmosphere 
Incuntbent upon the upper part of the same key or stopple. 
1794 G. Apams Nat. § Lap. Philos. 1.53 ‘Vhe lower air 
presses the palm of the hand as inuch upwards, as the in- 
cumbent column presses the back part downwards. 1831 
LarDNER Prenat, ili, 243 The elasticity of the air which 
surroliieds us is equal to the weight of the incuinbent atmo- 
sphere, a 

b. Geol. Overlying and resting (upon) ; super- 
imposed, superincumbent, as a stratum. 

1789 Mitts in Phil, Trans. XXX. 79 The whole is in- 
cumbent on regular basalt pillars, of various dimensions. 
3813 Pinkerton /efra/, 1. 569 Coal sometimes contains .. 
crystals of calcareous spar, perhaps infiltrated from incum- 
bent limestone. 1839 Murcnison Siler, Syst. i. xxxi. 411 
The Lower Ludlow »hale or mudstone is as uniformly in- 
cumbent on the Wenlock limestone. 1874 Lyrne Adem. 
Geol, xiii. 190 The shells of the Incumbent yellow sand of 
the same territory. 

ce. Bot. Said of an anther when it lies flat against 
the inner side of the filament; of co/y/edons when 
the back of one is applied to the radicle. 

1760 J. Lee /ntrod, Bot, u. xix. (1765) 112 The Anthera 
incumbent. 1830 LinptEy Nat, Sys/. ot. 38 Anthers in- 
cumbent, with contiguous lobes. 185: Batrour Bot. § 601. 
288 The cotyledons are applied to each other by their faces, 
and the radicle is folded on their back, so as to be dorsal, 
and the cotyledons are incumbent. 1872 Otiver /- dem. Bot. 
li. 139 Compare. Sisymbrium, with the radicle curved over 
the back of one of the cotyledons (incumbent). ; 

d. Zntom. Applied to wings which at rest lie 
horizontally upon the body, as those of most moths. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, 1V. 337 ducumbent .. wings 
which when at rest cover the back of the insect. 1856-8 
W. Crark Van der Ioevcn's Zoot, 1, 321 Wings incumbent. 

e. Zool, Of hairs, spines, etc.: Lying along the 
surface on which they grow. : 

f. Ornith, Of the hallux or hind toe of a bird: 
Resting on the ground or other support with its 
whole length, its insertion being on a level with 
the anterior toes (Cen/. Dict.). 

3. Resting or falling upon a person as a duty or 
obligation. Const. on, upon (also + 4o). 

1567 in Row Hist. Nirk (Wodrow Soc.} 35 The host of God 
. shall doe all incumbent to them for the establishing of the 
true religion. 1637-so Row zi. 344 The first thing incum- 
bent to be done there was to have deposed and excommu- 
nicat tbeir Lordships. 1653 CRoMWELL SZ. 4 July in Carlyle, 


INCUMBENTESS. 


That there was a duty incumbent upon us, 1713 BERKELEY 
Hylas & Phil. ww. Wks, 1871 1. 348 It would still te in- 
cumbent on you to shew those words were not taken in 
the vulgar acceptation, 185: Gtapstoxe Glean. 1V. i. 1, 
I have come home with a deep sense of the duty incuinbent 
upon me. 1865 Aeader 14 Jan. 39 x1 Our author thinks that 
it is the incumbent duty of England to promote emigration 
to such a country. : 
+b. Falling as a charge or pecuniary liability. 

1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals 1. 1. 23 As to debts, obliga: 
tions, and incumbent charges, they speak not a word. 1776 
Apaw Ssiti IW, NV, (1869) 1. Introd. 4 Defraying the ex- 
penses incumbent on the whole society. 

+c. Resting or vested as a right. Ods. 

1652 Persuasive to Compliance 13 The decision of all con- 
troversies lay incumbent in the person of the King onely. 

+4. Weighing upon the mind or feelings. Ods. 

165x Honnes Leviath, 11. xxvii. 155 Ambition, and Covet- 
ousnesse are Passions .. that are perpetually incumbent, 
and pressing, 1711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) 11. 1. tt. § 3. 
30 Things are no less active and incumbent on the Mind, 
at all Seasons, and cven when the real Objects themselves 
are absent. . 

+5. Impending, imminent. threatening. Cds. 

1646 Be. Maxwere Bord, [ssach, in Phenix (1708 I. 295 
God's Judzments are incumbent and imminent upen Church 
and Kingdom. 16382 Evais Grotins’ War & Peace 82 When 
the danger incumbent is past, restitution is to be made, if 
we are able. 1793 Govuv. Morris in Sparks Life & Writ. 
(1832) Il. 383 ti proselytes will return to their original 
sentinients as soon as the incumbent terror is removed. 

+6. Bending or applying one’s energies to some 
work ; closely occupied with something. Const. ov 
(upon), over, to. Obs. 

1548 Unate Z£rasm. Par, Luke xtx.149 a, Lowe men spiri- 
tually are suche, as are incumbent and dooe rest on filthie or 
vile and transitory thynges. 1650 Durwer Anthropomet. 
iE What she is niost incumbent upon, and which she always 
beholds, are those things which appertain to action and 
utility. 1668 CLrakENvon Viudicat. Tracts (1727) 39 I-very- 
body remembers the multiplicity of business the king was 
incumbent 10 at that time, 1814 Scott Hav. (ed. 1) iii, 
He was losing for ever the opportunity of acquiring habits 
of firin and incumbent [éaler edd. assiduous] application. 

+7. In ocenpation of a benefice; holding the 
position of an incumbent. Const. ov. Ods. 

1604 N. D. 37d 11. Three Counters. ng. 193 We had 
byn deprived .. froin a certayne benefice, that he vajustly 

. Was incumbent vpon. 1655 Furirr CA. A/ist. u. it. § 68 
Parishes .. places bounded in regard of the Profits from the 
people therein, payable onely to a Pastour incumbent there. 
a 1651 — lVoprthies (1840) 111. 210 He was never incumbent 
on any living with cure of souls. 

IIence Incu'mbently a/v. rare,in an incumbent 
manner, after the manner of an incumbent weight. 

1817 J. Scotr Paris Revisit. (ed. 4) 229 A duty..which 
presses most incumbently on all those who stand by the wheel 
that shapes the course of the state, 

Incu'mbentess. somwe-wd. [f. INcuMBENT 
56. + -Ess.] A female incumbent or occupant. 

1760 H. Wacroie Lett, 4/. Alana (1833) ILI. 371 The 
ancient barony of Clinton, which is fallen to her by the 
death of the last incumbentess. 

Ineumber, variant of ExcumBer. 
*+Incumbing, #//. a. Obs. [f. Incusp a, + 
-InG2,] Lying upon, overlying; = INCUMBENT a, 1. 

1629 Sir W. Mure True Crucif, 563 Cruslit downe with 
weight of Gods incumbing wrath. 

+Incumbi'tion. Vss. rare—'.  [n. of action, 
irreg. f. L. tnctumbére (of which the ppl. stem rcz- 
bit- gave L. incubitién-cm).] Yhe action of lying 
or pressing upon, (In quot. fg.) 

1759 STERNE 77. Shandy 11. iii, The souls of connoisseurs 
thentselves by long friction and incumbition, have the hap- 
piness at length to get all be-virtu'd. 

Incumbrancee, ectc., var. EXCUMBRANCE, ctc. 

Incummiscibility : see IncoMMIscIBILITY. 

Incunable (inki#nibl). [a. F. rtxeunadle, 
ad. L. *iucundbulum: see next.) A book printed 
in the infancy of theart. Chiefly in #/=neat, 2. 

1886 P, Firzceratp Book Fancicr 32 Concerning the in- 
cunables or cradle books, 1886 Laxc Books & Bookmen 
(1887) 133 Incunables! for you I sigh. 1894 Month May 
116 One of the early ‘ Incunables’ or ‘ Fifteeners’. 

| Incunabula (inkiznz bila), sd. pl. [L. ta 
ciindbula(nent. pl.) swaddling-clothes, hence cradle, 
and fig.childhood, beginning, origin, f. c/n cradle.] 

1. The earliest stages or first traces in the develop- 
ment of anything. 

1824 De Quincey Falsifi Hist. Eng. Wks. 1890 IX. 300 
Here they fancy that they can detect the mvcunabula of the 
revolutionary spirit. 1832 — Charlemagne ibid.V. 361 Here, 
too, we behold in their incunabula. .the existing kingdoms 
of Christendom. 1864 J. Martineau Ess., ez, etc. (1891) 
II. 476 The Gospel is silent respecting the incunabula of the 
Master’s life. 

2. (With sing. t2cuzabuium: Books produced 
in the infancy of the art of printing; spec. those 
printed before 1309, 

3861 Neate Votes Dalmatia etc. t.9 What are Incuna- 
bula? you ask. It is the name thai Germans give to books 
printed before 1500. 1866 Sat. Kev. 21 Sept. 305 The fac- 
simile of a most interesting ‘incunabulum'., 1885 Lzvev. 
Standard 11 Apr. 1,1 ‘Tall copies and ‘ large paper’ copies, 
incunabula and Elzevirs. 

3. Ornith. The breeding-places of a species of bird. 

Hence Incuna‘bular a., of or pertaining to early 
printed books. 

1889 A theuxuint15 June 752/1 Each paragraph. .decorated 
with an imposing and quite incunabular P. 
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Incur (inkd1), 7. Also s-7 incur(r/e, 7 -cure, 
6-7 eneurr(e. f[ad. L. sacurr-cre to run (into, to- 
wards, against), f. 2- (1N-*) + currere to run: cf. 
OF. encorre, -courre, mod.!. cncourir.] 

I. intr, +1. To run, flow, fall, or come /o or 
info; to fall ‘within a period of time, the scope of 
an argument, etc.). Ods, 

1536 Art. Insurgents in Froude J/ist, Eng. 1). 157 note, 
We humbly beseech .. that the Lady Mary may be made 
legitumate, and the former statuse therein annulled, for the 
danger if the title might incur to the crown of Scotland. 
1619 Ussuer Lett, (1606) 69 The beginning of Dhilkarnain 
». certainly doth incurr én annum period: Fulianae 4402. 
¢1620 A. Hume Srtt. Tongue xi. 33 Becaus sum nounes 
incurre into adverbes, let us alsce noat their differences. 
1625 Ilacon Ess., Anvty (Arb.) §13 For it... commeth oftner 
into their remembrance, and incurreth likewise more into 
the note of others. 1652 Be. Wace Janes. World t. $7 These 
graces do incur into each other, and are not possible to be 
severed, 1677 Ware /’rim, Orig. Man. 146 Kircherus in 
the first Hoa: of his Egyptian Antiquities .. supposeth the 
first 15 Dynasties to have incurred before the Flood. 

+b. To come in so as tu incet the eye, the ob- 
servation, etc ; to occur. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sy/za § 98 They are Inuisible, and incurre not 
tothe Kie. 1681 Everyn Corr. 27 Sept, in .Mem.' 1819) II. 
215 If any thing incurr to you of Cinag ou will greately 
oblige that Assembly of Virtuosi in communicating any pro- 
ductions of the places you trauell thro’. 1692 Soutu 12 Sern, 
(1697) I. 317 According to the different Quality of External 
Objects that incurr into the Senses. 

ce. To devolve or accrue; to supervene, 

1786 T. Jetrerson I" rt?. (1859) 1. 546 The principal, with 
the interest incurring before and after the war. 1818 Creise 
Digest (ed. 2) 111. 17 No lapse incurs by the non-presentatian 
of the patron, within six months. 

+2. To run indo (danger, etc. ; to render oneself 
liable ¢o (damage. Obs. 

1530-1 Act 22 //en. V'0//, c. 15 Other spyrituall persones 
.. have fallen and incurred into dyuers daungers of his 
lawes, 1533 Sik W. Fitzwitttam in Elis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 
Il. 28 All suche pore people as shulde receyve her said 
Maundy shulde encurre to farre in daungier of. . aves, and 
of High Treason, 1620 Surtton Gurr. III. aiti. 82 God 
deliver me.. out of this dangerous Profession of being a 
Squire, into which I have this secund time, incurr’d. 

IL. frans. 

+3. To run into; to move or pass into, on, or 
against; to come ttpon, meet with. Ods. 

1599 A. M, tr. Gabelhoner's Bh. Physicke Ded., Whose 
beaten footepath, your, . Maiestyes. . persone doth so incurre. 
@ 1677 Barrow Serm, (1637 I. viii. 92 He that is no longer 
affecied with a benefit than it incurrs the sense, and suffers 
not it self tobe disregarded, 1680 Burcer Ae. (1759) I. 
205 Those imported from the Last, Where first they were 
incurr'd, are held the best. 

4. Yo run or fall into (some consequence, usually 
undesirable or injurious ; tu become through one’s 
own action liable or subject to; to bring upon 
oneself. 

1535 STEwart Cron. Scot. 11. 699 And so this Robert in- 
currit greit skayth, And frustrat war than of tha kinrikis 
bayth. 1579 Lyty EupAues (Arb.) 54, 1 should haue.. 
incurred the suspicion of fraud. 1604 SHaxs. Off. 11, iii. 
67 His Trespasse..is not almost a fault 1" encurre a priuate 
checke. 1667 Mittox /. L,x.15 They, not obeying, In- 
ccurr'd, what could they less, the penaltie. 1751 JoHNsoN 
Rambler No, 155 1 No weakness of the human mind has 
more frequently incurred animadversion. 1795 Burxe 7A. 
Scarcity Wks. 1842 Il. 253 All the expence is incurred 
gratis. 1812 H. & J. Smimn Rey, Addr. x. (1873 91 Dissem- 
inating falsehood without incurring favour. 1838 Lytton 
Calderon ii. 65, lowe you the greatest debt one man can 
incur to another. 1841 Exvuinstone Ast, Jud. 1. 581 He 
incurred the displeasure of his sovereign. 1867 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. 1. v. 366 A fine... was incurred in ordinary cases. 
3885 J. Mantineau 7ypes Eth. Th, 11. 48 Feelings which 
incur..our disgust or complacency. 

+b. Obsolete constrnctions. Ods. 

¢ 1430 Lyoc. Win, Poems (Percy Soc.) 141 The tenthe part 
fro God yif thou withdrawe, Vhou niuste incurre.. To been 
accursyd by rigour of the lawe. 1726 Annerst 7erre Fil, 
Pref. 20 He has attempted this change, without incurring 
upon himself that obloguy and clamour, which usually 
attend such innovations. 

+5. To cause to be incurred; to bring on or 
ufon (some one) ; to entail. Ods. 

1627 Haxewie A fol. iv. xii. § 5 (1630) 472 The Apostles 
warinesse in not naming it expressely,, lest thereby he should 
incurre hatred against the Christian Professours and 
Religion. 1747 Adv. Kidnapped Orphan 201 The pusil- 
lanimous behaviour of the lieutenant. incurred on him the 
contempt of the whole corps. 1784 Laxra §& Augustus 111. 
28 This sickness has necessarily incurred expences, which 
we are unable to bear. 

Hence Incurred (inkd-d) Af/. a.; Incurring 
dinkd-nin) v6/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1599 Mixsneu Sf. Dict., [ncurrimtento, running into, 
falling tuto, incurring. 1644 Mattos Judgis. Bucer x!, Not 
death but the incurring of notorious infamy. 1836 W. Irvine 
Astoria Ill, 181 The interior trade, which they pronounced 
unequal to the expenses incurred. a1890 J. Brown Seri 
(1892) 120 The recklessly incurred .. debt. 

Incurability (inkid-rabi-liti). [f. next: sce 
ary; cf, F. rucurabiltté.] The quality of being 
incurable; incurableness. 

1630 H.R. ALythomystes 2 Tohelpe on these diseases toin- 
curability, 1664 Power Zap, Philos. 11.187 The incurability 
of Cancers and Quartans. 1761 Cantwett in PAil. Trans. 
LIT. 520 That the incurability proceeded from. .some other 
distemper complicated with the cataract. 1868 Faxrar 
Seekers Concl. (1875) 330 The supposed incurability of evil. 


INCURIOUS. 


Incurable (inkitierib’l), a. (sd.) (a. OF. tn- 
curable (13-14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. tncir- 
abrlis, f. in- (IN- 3) + catrabilis CURABLE.) 

1. That cannot be cured; incapable of being 
healed Ly medicine or medica) skill. 

a1yo Hampote Psalter Cant. 520 Venym of snakis in- 
curabil, 138% Wyectr 2 A/ucc. ix. 5 But the l.ord God of 
Yrael. smote hym with a wound incurable. ¢1386 CHaucrr 
Monk's T. 610 God. .him..smoot With invisible wounde, ay 
incurable, 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. cci 183 The mormal 
.. be hald Incurable. 1533 More Afoé. xii. Wks. 870,2 For 
healthe of the whole bodye, cuite and cast of the ii curable 
cancred partes therefro. 1971§ Netson Addr. Jers. Qual. 
210 We have not, for instance, a Hospital for the Incurable. 
1846 Trencu Alsrac. x. (1862) 216 The disease. .was incurable 
by the art and skill of man. 

2. transf. and fig. _Not admitting of remedy, cor- 
rection, or reformation. 

1377 Lance. P. 77d. Vi. x10. 13 How pat lewed men ben 
ladde. Porugh wnkunny nge curatoures to incurable peynes. 
1560 JEwEL Seri. t/ Jucen, 2s. \xix. 9, Vhat yct before 
the faulte be incurable, there may Le some rediesse. 1595 
Suaks. Yohu v.i, 16 Present medcine must be silieired Or 
vuerthrow incureable ensues, 1665 Granvirn Def I’an. 
Dogm, 82 The Transcripts were full of crrour and incurable 
defects. 1725 Drrketey Propos. Suppl. Ch. Plant, Wks. 111, 
226 Ignorance is not so incurable aserror. 1855 MacauLay 
flist. Eng. xx MV. 386 The faults of Janies’s head and heart 
were incurable. 1879 Jerrenies Hild Life in S. Co. x. 203 
Wasps are incurable drunkards. 

B. sé. A person suffering from an incurable 
disease. Usually in p/. 

1652 Howe t tr. Givafh’s Rev. Naples u_ 131 They burnt 
the Monastery of Santa Maria, together with the Hospital 
ofthe Incurabl's. 1745 Switt 1 Vf idiots and Junaticks 
cannot be found, incurabks may be taken tuto the hospital. 
1766 Cuesterr Left 1 Aug. (1774) IV. 245 To withdraw in 
the fulness of his powers. frum the House of Commons .. 
und to go tanto that Hospital of Incurables, the House of 
Lords. 1778 Aug. Gazetteer (ed. 2 s.v. Southwark, Vhis 
hospital .. 1s said to be for incurables, #¢. for such as are 
turned cut of other hespitals for any ailinents that are in- 
curable ‘cacept lunacy). 1816 Sovtury in QO. Aev. XIV. 353 
‘To leave a country which, like a lunatic hospttal, contained 
only fools und incurables. 

Incurableness (inkiiierab'Inés). 
-NESS.] ‘The quality of being incurable. 

1612-15 Be. Hare Contempl., N. 7. 1v, vii, Vhe. -incurable- 
nesse of her discase both sent her to seek Christ, and moved 
Christ to her cure. 1807 Wed. Frond. XVIVI. 362 The incur. 
ableness of the coinplaint, 1817 Bestnam /an Parl. Ref 
Introd. 199 ‘Whe incurableness of the disorder, and the con- 
sequently incurable corruptness of Honourable House. 

Incurably (inkiiierabli, adv. [f. as prec. + 
+L¥ 2.) In an incurable manner or condition ; to an 
incurable degree. 

1529 Moke Su ffl, Soulys Wks. 322/1 Some other whose 
body is so incurablye corrupted. that they shall walter and 
tolter. 1649 Br. Watt Cases Conse. vi, (R.), If any man 
shall fraudulently sell an horse, which he knows secretly 
and incurably diseased, to another for sound, 1763 J. Prown 
Poetry & Alnus. vii. 212 The French language is .. void of 
Harmony and Variety, and incurably discordant. 1847: 8 
Hl. Miccer first /mipr. i. 11857) 4 Of all great losses and 
misfortunes, his (the hero’s) masicr achievement—the taking 
of a nation—is the greatest and most inctrably calamitous, 
1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. 1, 285 Incurably given as they were 
to fighting in the Lest ordered times. ; 

t+tIncurie. O¢s. rare. [a. F. tncurte (Cotgr.), 
ad. L. racwria carelessness, f. 7- (IN-3) + ctira 
care.] Carelessness. 

crggo tr. Wot. Verg. Eng. Mist, (Camden) I. 301 There 
varienge bothe in places and menns names. .I] thought good 
to advertise .. that their incurie may not be a blemishe to 
our historie. 1623 CocwEram, /ucnric, carelesnesse. 

Incuriosity (inkiiierigsiti), [f. Ixcuxiovs: 
cf. Curtosity, ¥. tacuriost/é.] The quality or fact 
of being incurious, or withont curiosily. 

1, The quality of being subjectively incurious ; 
want or absence of care; want of curiosity or in- 
terest in things. 

1603 Fiorio .V/onfaigne i. xiii. (1632) 605 How soft, how 
gentle, and how sound a pillow is ignorance and incuriosity 
to rest a well composed head upon. 1659 H. L*hstrancr 
Alliance Div. Off. 25 Vest by chance, either through 
ignorance or incuriosity, heterodox and unsound tenets be 
vented. 1752 Warserton Seri. Wks. 1811 TX.i. 1 But his 
[Pilate’s] incuriosity or indifference, when Truth was offered 
to be laid before him asa private man,..shews him in alight 
much less excusable. 1821 Lams ///a Ser.1. Old & New 
Schoolm., 1 alone should stand unterrified, from sheer in- 
curiosity and want of observation. 1857 Buckve Crzliz, 
1. vii. 398 Books. .from the general incuriosity of the people 
found but few readers. . 

+2. The quality of being objectively incurious, or 
not carefully composed ; homeliness, inelegance. 

1661 Papers on Alter. Prayer Bk. 3% God heareth not 
Prayers, for the Rhetorick, and handsome Cadencies, and 
neatnesse of Expression, but will bear .. with some In- 
curiosity of words. : : 

+b. quasi-concr. An inelegant or careless trait. 

1651 hee Tavior Serin. for Year. xv. 195 Thinking all 
things become a good man; even his gestures and little in- 
Curlosihes. e ens 

Incurious (inkiterias), a. (ad. L. tucvirids-us 
careless, unconcerned, negligent, not done with 
care, f. 12- (IN- 2) + carzosus careful, Curious; cf. 
F. incurienx. Inscnse 7, app. f. Ix-3 + Cuniovs.] 

I. Subjectively. 

l. Without care or concern: a. Not bestowing 
care; careless, negligent, heedless. b. Free from 


[f. prec. + 


{ 


INCURIOUSLY. 


care or apprehension; not anxious, untroubled. 
arch, (Constr. of.) 


170 Levins A/anip. 226/6 Incuriouse, (xcuriosus. a 1619 
Fotuersy 4 theom. (1622) 270 Can we think that the Provi- 
dence .. should be so supinely incurious as to slight and 
neglect the falling of Kingdoms? 1647 Jer. Tavior Led. 
LProph. Ep Ded. 15 It would be hard to say that such 
Physitians are incurious of their Patients. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. vu. § 231 In his Cloaths and Habit,.. he was not 
now only incurious, but too negligent. 1670 MAyNwarING 
Vita Sana xv. 132 Ina threefold manner the Soul .. is in- 
curious of the wellfare of the Body. 1737 L. Crarke Hist. 
ible (1740) 11. Gosf. vi. 137 But they, incurious of those 
hell torinents Judas felt. 1851 Lytton & Fane Tanunhdauser 
92 He wander'd forth, incurious of the way. . 

2. Not desirous of obtaining knowledge, informa- 
tion, or news; wninquisitive, uninquiring, indif- 
ferent ; devoid of curiosity. 

1613-18 Damet Coll, Hist. Eng. (1626) 2 So incurious 
were they of further knowledg then what concerned their 
trade. «21614 Donne Biadavatos 205 Papias the Disciple 
of Saint Jolin, whose times cannot be thought ignorant or 
incurious of Judas’ History. 1774 J. Bryant d/ythol. 1. 
155 There surely was never a nation so incurious and in- 
different about truth. 1836 J. H. Newman /’ar. Sevm. 
(1837) III. xii. 188, I am speaking of those of us who have 
learned to reflect, .. not of the incurious or illiterate. 1842 
Lyrton Zanoni 29 Not with the absent brow and incurious 
air of students. 1883 Century Afag. XXV. 692/1 Cecil 
was..incurious about the... lives and character of her two 
comrades, . P 

3. Not careful in observation; heedless, inatten- 


tive, careless, 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 45 Exposed to the Eyes and 
notice of the more careless and incurious Observer. 1713 
Dernam Phyy.- Theol. (1749) I. 15 note, By an incurious 
view, it rather regrateth, than pleaseth the eye. 1762 [3. 
Stituincec. tr. Swed. Nat, fist. in Mise. Tr. 359 note, Itis 
a notion which prevails commonly that cows eat the crow- 
foot.. [his shews how very incurious the country people 
are inrelation to things they are every day conversart with, 
1812 J. J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 223 Resembles the 
latter, in the bark and leaf so much, that an incurious eye 
might be deceived. 1848 R. 1. Witperforce /ncarnation 
v. (1852) 99 He discerns the full meaning of what had at 
first fallen idly on his incurious ear. . 

+4. Not minute or careful in estimating; not 
precise or fastidious; not particular; uncritical ; 
undiscriminating. Ods. 

1645 Be. Wate Remedy Discontents 116 The meek spirit 
is incurious; and .. takes his load from God (as the Camel 
from his Master) upon his knees. 1648 Herrick //esper., 
Wake, Players .. Base in action as in clothes; Yet with 
strutts they will please The incurious villages. 1728 Vanur. 
& Cis. Prov. //usb, Epil., The greatest Blessing Heav'n 
e‘er sent, Is in a Spouse, Incurious and Content. 1749 
Power Pros, Numbers 5 Many modern Writers .. are so 
very incurious in this Point, that provided there be Grammar 
and ‘Thought they seem concerned for nothing else. 

II. Objectively. 

+5. Not carefully or exquisitely prepared, made, 
composed, or donc; plain, homely, coarse. 

1608-33 By. Haru Jedi. & Vows, Love Christ $10 Canst 
Thou, O blessed Saviour, be su taken with the incurious 
and homely features of thy faithful ones? /bid., Sight 
Raven (1851) 74 No doubt, Elijah’s stomach was often up 
before that his incurious diet came. 1615 T. Apams Black 
Dewil 47 [Ut [the house] is not sluttish, for it is swept; it is 
not incurious, for it is garnished. 1691 tr. Lyutianne’s 
Frauds Rom, Monks 114 Vhe Angel-Limner must have 
been but a Blockhead and Bungler at his Art, to draw such 
rude and incurious Stroaks. 1824 Dispin Libr. Comp. 535 
This solid piece of not incurious Sculpture. 

+6. Not elaborate, or abstruse; simple. Ods. 

1664 Jur, Tavtor Dissuas. Popery 2x They establish no 
doctrine, neither curious nor incurious. 

7. Unworthy of careful notice, not remarkable, 
uninteresting, deficient in interest; not curious. 


(Esp. in negative forms of expression.) 

1747 Gouto Eng. Ants 7x The Manner of the Process is 
not incurious. 1776 I'wiss Your /red. 71 The inscriptions 
. -have never been published, and are not incurious. 1824 
Disvin Libr. Com. 589 The author of several very rare and 
not incurious pieces of poetry. 

Incuriously (inkitivriasli), adv. [f prec. + 
-LY *.J) In an incurious manner; carelessly; with- 
out care, concern, or close attention. 

1603 Frorio Jontaigue ui. xiii, These .. 
and Incuriously receive their good fortune. 1654 H. 
J/Esrrance Chas. / (1655) 56 Subize. .surprised the Isle of 
Rhe, then incuriously guarded. 1735-8 Botincsroxe Ov 
Parties xix. (I'.), In such an age. public accounts [will be} 
rarely or incuriously inspected. 1874 Symonos S%. /taly & 
Greece (1898) 1.1. 18 You take it for a stone cross..and you 
pass it by incuriously, P 

Incuriousness (inkitteriasnés). [f. as prec. 
+ -Ness.] The quality of being incurious; = lr 
CURIOSITY I. 

1610 Be. Hart Afol. Brownists § 6 Maruell at this silent 
and sociable incuriousnesse. 1649 Jer. Tavior G4, Exems. 
1, xv. 83 Jesus found his apostles asleep, gently chiding 
their incuriousnesse. 1751 Cuesterr. Lett, (1792) IIL. 
cclxvii. 222 How many are there .. who, from laziness, in- 
attention, and incuriousness, will not so much as ask for it. 
1877 R. F. Burton in A thenzum 3 Nov. 569/1 Signor 
Romolo Gessi..neglected, with true unscientific incurious- 
ness, to land at the southernmost extremity. 

Incurl, variant of Excur. v. 

+Incurment. Oés. rare. [f. Incun + -mENT.] 
The action of incurring. 

_ 1647 M. Hupson Div. Right Govt. 11. iv. 90 The voluntary 
incurment of a more criminous guilt. /dé¢. x. 159 The in- 
curment of the guilt of damnation. 


who so slackl 


189 


Incurrable (inkd-rab’1), a. [f. IncuR +-ABLE.] 
Liable to be incurred. 

1812 L. Huntin Examiner 11 May 290/1 Hardships in- 
currable from a dispute between this country and Ainerica. 

Incurrage, obs. form of ExcouraGE. 

Incurrence (inkoréns), [f. IncurRENT: see 
-ENCE.] ‘The action or fact of incurring: a. The 
entrance of sensations or impressions. b, The 
running into liabilities. 

21656 Be. Haut IVs. (1837-9) V. 421 (D.) No more .. 
than we can open our eyes at noon-day without an incurrence 
and admission vf an outward light. 1659 Stantry //ist. 
Philos. xt. (1701) 465/2 Cogitation is made by incurrence of 
Images, 1831 Mrs. Gorein /raser’s A/ag. 1V.14 Further 
expenditure forced upon her incurrence. 1892 Current 
//ist. (Detroit) Dec, 226 1 A barrier against the incurrence 
of new or altered foreign coniplications. 

Incurrent (inka rént), a. [ad. L. zncurrent- 
em, pres. pple. of zucurrére to run in: see INcuR 
and -ENT.] Running in; penetrating into the in- 
terior; + falling within (a period). 

1563-87 Foxe A. & sV/. (1684) 824/1 Seeing we have com. 
prehended .the most principal matters in his time incurrent. 
1851-6 Woopwarp Mollusca 139 Ampuliaria globosa, . 
Animal with a long incurrent syphon, formed by the left 
neck-lappet. 1884 Stud. Biol. Lad. Fohus lophkins 111. 39 
Running down the middle of the triangular plate is the 
central string of tissue, the rachis, and at its end the in- 
current blood-vessel. 

+Incwrsant, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. tncur- 
sint-em, pres. pple. of zucursire, freq. of tncurrére 
to run in.) (?) Running into each other, meeting. 

1657 TomLinson Kenou’s Disp. 401" The stone Amiantus, 
which consists of many incursant Lines. 

+Incursa‘tion. O/s. rare. fad. late L. zn- 
cursalion-em, n. of action f. tzcursa-re is see prec.] 
= INCURSION. 

1659 H. More /mmort. Soul i. x. (1662) 186 Taking 
away this Panick fear of the incursations and molestations 
of these Aéreal Inhabitants, 

t+tIncurse. 06s. rare. [ad. L. tucurs-us, f. ppl. 
stem of zucurrére to Incur: cf. INCOURSE.] 

1. =INcURSION 2. 

1543-4 Act 35 fen. V/11,c. 12 The same Scottes. .inake 
diuers and sundry incurses, inuasions .. and depopulations 
in this his realme. 1597 Sc. Acts Fas. V/ (1816) 1V. 163/2 
‘The samyn landis and Iles wilbe in perrell and hazard of 
Incurss of the hieland and brokin men. 1642 R. CARrENTER 
Experience u. xi, 219 Every sally or incurse of Temptation. 

2. The running of anything into another, so as to 
join or fall into it, 

1578 Banister //ist. Afan 1. 15 Through which hole, a 
braunch of the viij conjugation taketh direct incurse into 
these Muscles, 

Incursion (inkd31fon). Also 6 incurtion, in- 
courcion, encursion. [ad. L. ¢ncursién-em, n. 
of action f. zucurrcre to Incun: cf. F. excursion 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of running in or of running against. 

1615 Crooke Baty of M/an 174 As the winde it passeth 
and repasseth at his. pleasure, vnseene, but not vnfelt; for 
the force and incursion thereof is not without a kinde of 
violence. 1678 Cuowortu /ntel/. Syst. 1. v. 761 The Demo- 
criticks and Epicureans did .. suppose, all humane Cogita- 
tions to be Caused ., by the Incursion of Corporeal Atoms 
upon the Thinker. 1760 Jounson /cd/cr No. 103 ®8 The 
inevitable incursion of new images. 1885 Law Times 
LXXX. 133/2 The cargo was damaged by the incursion of 
sea-water through a hole ina pipe. 


2. A hostile inroad or invasion; esp. one of sud- 


den and hasty character; a sudden attack. 

1432-§0 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 363 That other is expownede 
to the incursion of deuelles, 1494 Fasyan Chrov, v. Ixxxili. 
61 And the Saxons..shuld defende the lande from Incursion 
of all Enemyes. 1555 W. WaTREMAN Fardle Factons Pref. 
8 To auoied the inuasion of beastes, and menne of straunge 
borders. . with contmune aide towithstande suche encursions. 
1sgt Horsey 7rav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 158 He had ‘continual 
warrs with the Criinmme Tartor, who did sore anoye him ., 
with their yearly incourcions. 1671 Mitton /?, &. 1. 301 
Against the Scythian, whose incursions wild Haue wasted 
Sogdiana. 1776 Cippon Decl. & F. (1869) I. i. 20 Their in- 
cursions were frequently repelled and chastised. 1828 
Scott F, Al. Perth xiv, There had been repeated incursions 
of the Highlanders into the very town of Perth. 1885 J. 
Martineau J'yfes Eth. Th. it. 24 ‘The consequences 
become..terrible like an incursion of wild beasts. 


b. ¢ransf. and fg. 


1640 l3rp. ReyNotps /’assfons xxviii. 296 It least of all 
suffers the Incursion of grosser Passions. 1660 Jer. Taytor 
Worthy Commun. 1. v. 103 We give too much way to the 
daily incursions of the smaller irregularities of our lives, 
1700 Drypen Cey.x & Atcyone 471 ‘To the neighbouring 
mole she strode, Rais’d there to break th’ incursions of the 
flood. 1794 Pavey Avid, u. vi. (1817) 135 The sudden and 
critical incursion of the disease. 1860 T'yNDALL Glac. 1. iv. 34 
Anembankment .. to defend the land froin the incursions of 
the river. 

te. Sins of daily incursion: the small sins 
which make daily inroads upon a holy life. Cf. 
quot. 1660 in b, Obs. 

a16ss Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 236 Quotidian sins of 
daily incursion. 1709 Brit. Apollo Il. No, 67. 1/1 Lesser 
Miscarriages .. stil’d by the Casuists, Sins of Daily Incur- 
sion are Inseparable to Frail Mortality. 1737 WaATERLAND 
Eucharist 558 Sins of daily Incursion, such asare ordinarily 
consistent with a prevailing Love of God, and Love of our 
Neighbour. ew. 

+ 3. The action of incurring (blame or liability). 

1610 HeAteyv S/. Aug. Citie of God xv. xv. (1620) 521 


INCURVATION. 


Who dare affirme how many they were, without incursion 
of rashnes? 

Incu'rsionist. [f. Incursion + -1s7, after ex- 
cursionts?.} One who makes an incursion or inroad ; 
an invader. (//eorous.) 

1883 Blackw. May. July 111 To be hunted from post to 
pillar in one’s own house by surging floods of independent 
incursionists. 1892 /édustr, Lond. News 17 Sept. 374/1 
‘These incursionists will leave some of their cash to fructify 
in British pockets. 1898 W. P. Garrison Aew Gulliver 33 
‘The building .. contained .. along with skeletons of the 
monkey incursionists, others of the Yahoos. 

Incursive (inkd-asiv), a. [f. L. zcurs-, ppl. 
stem of z¢zcurrére to run in + -IvE.) Given to 
making incursions ; aggressive, invasive. 

1592 R. D. Hypuerotontachia 66 Shee is malignant, fro- 
warde, disdainefull, with unstable incursyve passions. 177% 
Goupsm. /list. Eng. 1V. 61 ‘The forces he had to combat 
were incursive, barbarous, and shy. @1774 — Surv. Exp. 
Philos. (1776) 11. 331 All the parts oppose their united 
repelling power, to meet the incursive rays. 1880 72me II. 
159 In the good old times of feud and petty incursive 
warfare. ; 

Incurtain, -teyn, obs. var. of ENcuntain wv, 


Incurvate (inkdaivct), ppl. a. [ad. L. sacur- 
vat-us, pa. pple. of tacurvare to IxcurvE.] =I1n- 
CUItVED. 

1647 H. More Sony of Sonl 1. App. xc, heir {comets} 
widend beards this aire so broad doth strow Incurvate, 
17.. Hue § Cry Dr. S—ft in Somers Tracts 1. 390 How 
does Man (a tender Twig) grow stubborn, incurvate, de- 
formed. 1776-88 J. Ler /utrod, Bot. Explan. Terms 380 The 
trunk or stem..Direction.. /curvatus, incurvate, bending 
inwards. 1846 Dana Zoopfh. (1848) 578 Large .. spreading 
ramose, incurvate, : 2 : 

Incurvate (inka velit, in-),v. [f. L. cvcurvat-, 
ppl. stem of ¢ucurvdre to IncuRvE. App. first in 
pa. pple., f. as prec. + -ED.] 

l. ¢rans. To bring into a curved shape; to bend 
from a straight line or form; to curve, to crook ; 
now, sfec., to bend or curve inwards. 

1578 Banister //ist. A/an 1. 34 Obliquely stretching and 
incurvated, 1623 Cockrram Lug. Dict. nu, To Bow, Incur- 
uate, Incline. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 190 By their 
constant and foolish Fasciation .. the Bones may be in- 
curvated. 1714 DeRuaM A stro-Theol, 1, ii. note, A Micro- 
meter... which would incurvate the rays one way. 1822z- 
34 Goods Study Aled. (ed. 4) IL. 438 The nruscles are 
thrown into a rigid and permanent spasnt, not incurvating 
the body as in .. tetanus. 

Jig. 1643 Sin T. Browne Relig. Aled. 1. § 42 Age doth 
not rectifie, but incurvate our natures. 1691 E. Taytor 
Behmen's Theos. Phil, 64 Decorateth or incurvateth his 
Mind towards Good or Evil. 

42. intr. To take or have a curved form; to 
curve, to bend or bow. Ods, 

1647 Littv Chr. Astro, xvi. 99 The Body.. not very 
straight, but incurvating somewhat with the Head. a 1697 
Aubrey Lives, Denham (1898) 1. 220 He was of the tallest, 
but a little incurvetting at his shoulders. 

Incurvated (inkd-1velted), pp/ a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED!,] Bent into, or having, a curved form; 
curved, crooked ; sfec. curved inwards. 

1665 Mancey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 310 Fortified with 
a strong incurvated Rampire. 1755 B. Martin A/ag. Arts 
4 Sc. 320 A long incurvated Glass-tube. 1776 CAvALLo in 
Phil. Trans. LXV1, 408 ‘The cord of the incurvated string. 
1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 72 In extreme debility 
and emaciation, with stiff incurvated limbs, 

Incurvation (inkzivél'fan). [ad. L. zacurvd- 
t7on-em, n. of action from zxcurvare to INncunvE.] 

1. The action or process of bringing into or as- 
suming a curved form; curving, bending ; with 2/. 
an instance of this. 

1608 Hieron Defence 1. 156 All incurvation and bowing 
of the body nnto Images, 1612-15 Be. Hats. Costcmpl., 
O. 7. xm. v, That so stiffens the knees of Mordecai that 
death is more easie to him then their incurvation. 1713 
Deruam Phys.- Theol. v. ii. 326 Firmly braced with Muscles 
and Tendons, for easy incurvations of the Body. 1831 
Brewster Newson (1855) 1. vii. 152 ‘he incurvation or 
bending of a ray of light, incident on such a surface. 

+b. sfec. Bowing in reverence or worship. Ods. 

1607 Schol, Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. v7 Must incurvation 
towards the East be still continued? 1664 H. Mone A/ys¢, 
/nig. 1. xi. 36 Vhou shalt not doe the service of Incurvation, 
nor any other Religious service to them. 1702 C. MaTHeEr 
Alagn. Chr, w. ii. (1852) 48 It is a peice of cabalistical 
magic to make an incurvation at the sound of this name. 

2. The condition of being bent; curved formation, 


curvattre ; an instance of this, a curve or bend. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul. App.|Ixxxv, Howcan the suns 
rays that be transmisse Through these loose knots in Coinets, 
well expresse ‘heir beards or curld tayls utmost incurva- 
tion? 1697 Potter Anfig., Greece i. iv. (1715) 42 The 
Incurvation of the Scythian Bow, which ,. was so great as 
to form a Half-Moon. 1997 Alonthly Alay. 111. 222 In the 
incurvation of the spine, 1802-3 tr. Padlas’s Trav. (1812) 
I. 179 Extending nearly in a straight line .. without follow- 
ing the incurvations. 1885 GoooaLr Phys. Bot, (1892) 346 
The incurvation [of the leaf] lasts for only a day or two. 
Jig. 1660 FULLER A/i.xt Contempl, (1841) 168 Some will say 
that the weight of heavy taxes have caused this crookedness 
.. Our mutual malice and animosities .. have caused this 
incurvation. 1765 Biackstoxe Comin. I. ii, 172 nofe, The 
incurvations of practice are then the most notorious, when 
compared with the rectitude of the rule. ’ 

3. A curving inwards, or the condition of being 
curved inwards. 


1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) UL. 58 It, [whitlow] is 
also once by an incurvation of the nails. 1866 A. 


INCURVATURE. 


Fut Princ, Mei. (1880) 202 Bulbous enlargement of the { 
ends of the fingers, with incurvation of the nails, forming 
what are called clubbed fingers. 1875 Darwin /usectiv. 
Pl, xvi. 372 There was decided incurvatton, 

Incurvature (inkoaivatitu). rare. [f. L. tne 
curval-, ppl. stem of zucurvare to Incurve: cf. L. 
curvalira curvature, and see -URE.] A curving 
inwards; an inward curvature or bend. 

1809 Kenpate /ray, 1. ii. 8 Its actual sea-hoard is rendered 
much more considerable, by the incurvatures of small bays 
and inlets. 1888 Nature g Aug. 359/1 ‘Ihe greater incurva- 
ture of the wind in rear than in front of hurricanes in the 
Southern Indian Ocean, 

Incurve (inko uv), v. [ad. L. tcurva-re to 
bend in, bow, crook, curve, t. 22- (IN- 7) + curudre 
to crook, bend, Curve, curvus crooked, bent.] 

1. trans. To bend into a curved form, to curve 
(=IncurvaTE v. 1); in mod. use, To curve or 
bend (something) inwards. 
_ 1610 Hoitann Camden's Brit.1. 651 The Sea now retyr- 
ing South-ward : and with a mighty Compasse and sundry 
bates incurving the shores. 1660 J. Lioyp /'rim. Fpisc. 51 
Come ..to the Cup of his blood, not entending thy hands, 
but inenrving them. 1735 SoMERVILLE C/rase iv. 426 Yon 
hollow Trunk, That with its hoary Hlead incurv’d salutes 
The passing Wave. 1866 Nuare Sequences & Hymns 146 
‘The monntains, incurving theinselves round the City. 1880 
in Nature XXI. 357 The steel having been violently rent 
and incurved. 

2. ¢ntr. To take or have a curved form; to curve 
or bend inwards, 

1704 Grew Wuseurn (L.), Towards its extremity the spine 
protrudes, and afterwards incurves. 1848 CLoucu Amours , 
de Voyage in. 301 Those fair open fields that incurve to 
thy beautiful hollow. 

Hence Incu:rving vd/. 5b. and pfl. a. 

3865 Jntell, Observ. No. 47. 339 Uhe spiral incurving of 
the wind. 1880 Warren Sook-flates iv. 31 The incurving 
of the shell-work. 1884 Scfence Jan. 42 To find the direction 
of the storm-centre, we must know the incurving angle of 
the wind’s spiral. 

Incurved inkdivd), fp/. a. [f. prec. +-FD!. 
Taken as representing L. ¢acurves bent, crooked.] 
Bent into or having a curved form; curved, 
crooked; in mod. use, Curved or bent inwards, 
having an inward curvature. (Now chiefly in Zoo/. 
and Sot.) 

1623 Cockxeran, /ncurucd, bowed. 1763 Wotre in Phil. 
Trans. \V. 95 They have all sharp black incurved claws. 
1816 W. Suita Strala Adent, 22 This thick Strata contains 
large incurved oysters. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 111. 
XXX. 253 The head projects into a long incurved ohtuse 
horn. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 252 The spiniform teeth.. a 
little incurved. 1879 Lussocx Scr. Lect. i. § In the genus 
Pinguicula. .the leaves are concave with incurved margins. 
1880 Daily News 3 Nov. 3/8 The incurved varieties [of 
chrysanihemums] from China. 1895 /éicd. 4 Nov. 3 3 The 
classes for cut flowers comprised Japanese, incurved, re- 
flexed, anemone, and pompon anemone varieties. 

Incurvetting: see INcuRVATE z. 2, quot. 1697. 

+Incwrvity. Ods. [f. L. zueurv-us bent, 
crooked + -ITY¥: cf. L.ceerzrtis crookedness, Curv- 
1TY.] The quality of being incurved; inward cur- 
vattire. 

1646 Sirk T. Browne Pseud. Ef. v. ii. 235 Men best ex- 
pressed their velocity by incurvity, and under some figure 
ofa bowe. 1668-9 — li’ks. (1848) 111. 512 The litle incur. 
Vitie at the upper end of the upper bill, and small recurvitie 
of the lower, 

i! Ineus (itnkds). Anat, and Zool. [L. iucits, 
tucid-em anvil, f. énciid-cre: see INCUSE v.2] 

1. The middle one of the thrce small bones of the 
ear (malleus, incus, and stapes’, to which the sono- 
rous vibrations are conveyed from the ¢za/leus or 
‘hammer’: =Anviv 3b. 

1659 Hotper E%em. Speech 162 The Mallens lies along 
fixed 10 the Tympanum; and on the other end is joyned to 
the Incus by a double or Ginglymoid joynt. 1787 HunTER 
in Phil, Trans. LXXVII. 434 The incus is attached by a 
small process to the tympanum, and is suspended between 
the malleus and stapes. 1856 Topp & Bowman Phys. Anat. 
Il. 70 The incus is shaped not unlike a molar tooth. ‘ 

2. A part of the ‘trophi’ or mouth-apparatus in 
Rotifera, upon which the two mallei work. 

1877 Huxtey Anat, Juv. Anim. iv. 183 The contraction 
of the muscular masses, to which the mallei are attached, 
causes the free ends of the laier to work backwards and 
forwards upon the incus. 1888 Rottrston & Jackson 
Anin, Life 633 the mouth [in Rotifera] leads into an 
cesophagus, followed .. usually directly by a muscular 
pharynx or mastax containing the chitinous jaw-apparatus 
or ‘trophi’, These consist of two hammer-like bodies, the 
mallei, which work against an incus or anvil.. The incus 
{consists] of two pieces, rami, borne upon a single piece, the 
fulcrum. 

Incuse (inki#:z), a. and sd. [ad. L. zneits-us, 
pa. pple. of zacitdere: see IncusEv.2 The sb. use 
corresponds to F. ¢ucuse (1692 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. Hammered or stamped in: said of a 
figure or imp'ession upon a coin or the like. 

1818 R. P. Kyicnt Sywbolic Lang. (1876) 64 In the 
centre of an incuse square. 1825-7 Hone Lvery-day bk. 
TI. 497 Lhe carving is incuse, 1879 Luszock in 19/h Cent, 
VI. 795 On the one side is an incuse square or punch mark. 
31886 A /henzum 27 Mar. 426/3 Mr. T. Jones communicated 
a paper on the rare didrachm with the owl on the obverse 
and incuse square diagonally divided on the reverse. 


B. sé. A figure stamped in; an impression in 
intaglio upon a coin, etc. 
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1818 R. P, Knicut Symbolic Lang, (1876) 63 Antiquaries 
have supposed this incuse to be merely the impression of 
something put under the coin to inake it receive the stroke 
of the die more steadily. 1868 G. Steenens Ruoie Afou. 11. 
508 The incuse is visible on the back, and this is occasionally 
a great help when a particular rune has been injured on 
the front, for we can thus trace it more or less sharply on 
the other side, so leaflike is the metal. 1879 H. Putttips 
Notes Coins 7 ‘Vhe head of T'roserpine in an incuse sur- 
rounded by dolphins. 

+Incuse, v.! Obs. rare—°, fad. L. tuctisire 
to accuse, find fault with,.f. z#- (IN-*) + causa 


occasion, Cause, causdri to take occasion of, 


plead, debate: cf, Acctse v.] ‘To accuse. So 
+ Incusation, accusation. 
1570 Levins Aanif. 195 5 To incuse, fncusare. 1623 


Cocwrram, /ucusation, blaming. 1658 Piituirs, /ucusa- 
tion, a blaming or accusing. 

Incuse (inki#z), 7.2 [f. L. zuedis-, ppl. stem 
of tncid-cre to forge with the haminer, work on 
the anvil | ¢xcis'.] ¢rans. ‘To impress by stamp- 
ing; to mark with an impressed figure. Chiefly 
in pa. pple. (or ppl. adj.) Ineu'sed. 

1864 in Wenster. 1876 Ilumrurevs Cotn-Coll, Alan. iv. 
37 The reverse is incurred with the inrpress of an amphora. 
1879 HI. Pintors Addit. Notes Corns 13 There are specimens 
of Sybaris and Metapentum, tn Magna Grecia, known as 
the éncused coinage. 

+Incuss, v. Os. Also 6 Sc. incus. [f. L. 
tncuss-, ppl. stem of rucutcre to strike into, strike 
upon, Ixcute, f. za- (1x-*) + guative to shake, 
strike, dash. Cf. Coxeuss, Discuss.) ‘rans. To 
strike in, impress; to strike terror, etc.) into the 
mind ; to inspire a person with (some feeling). 

1527 Sf. Papers Hen. VI11, 1. 280 Whereby no litle ter- 
rour and feare shalbe incussed unto thEmperialles, 1533 
SELLENDEN Liz 88(Jam ‘Ihat he micht incus be his deith 
the sanmiin terroure to the Latinis. 1613 Damet Col/. //1st. 
ding. 11 The first events are those which incussed a duunt- 
ingnesse or daring. 

+ Incu'ssion. Obs. rare. Also 7 crrou. in- 
eusion. [ad. 1. sucuss(on-ent, u. of action from 
tncutére: sce \Ncuss v.} A striking or dashing 
against something ; collision, impact. 

1615 CrooxE Sody of Man 591 ‘Ihe better to resist outward 
imuries and violent incusions of the ayre, 1658 Pincers, 
Jucussion, a violent shaking, or dashing against any thing. 
(In ed. 1706 marked OVés.} 

Incut (inka), ppl a. [f. Ix adv. ii b+Cet 
ppl a.) Set in by or as if by entting; sfec. in 
/rinting,insertedin a space left in the outside of the 
text instead of in the maryin ; also called ceé-1n. 

1888 Jacost /’rinfers’ Vocab., /ntut notes, side-notes 
which are let into the text, instead of being in the margin. 

+Incute, v. Obs. [ad. L. sucut-*re to strike 
into: sce Incuss v.] ¢raus. To strike in: = INncuss. 

1542 Brecon Christm. Bang. in Early Wks, (Parker Soc.) 
63 his doth incute and beat into our hearts the fear of God. 
— Potat, Lent ibid. 101 Secondly, it incuteth and beateth 
into our hearts a shamefaceduess, whereby we are so 
ashamed of our faults. 

I'neutting, v/. sb. rare. [See IN adv. C. 3.] 
A cutting in, or the opening made thereby; incision. 

1898 Frorio, /zisione, an incision, an incutting, a gash 
fetc.). 16xx Cotcr., Sailié d espargue, .. the incutting 
being filled with enamell, and the work set out, or appearing 
among it, in gold &c, 

Incypyent, obs. (erron.) form of INSIPIENT, 

Incyse, obs. form of INCISE. 

Incy:sted, obs. form of Encystep. So +In- 
cy ‘stated in same sense (cf. ENcysTATION). 

1728 Rutry in Phil, Trans. XXXV. 563 This Tumour 
proved a Congeries of incystated Abcesses ., of different 
Sizes, 1738 A. Stuart /bid. XL. 328 Small incysted pulta- 
ceous aud cretaccous Tumours. 179: Home /érd. LXX XI. 
97 All preceded by the same kiud of incysted tumours. 

Ind (ind). Forms: 3-6 Ynde, (4 Yngde), 4-9 
Inde, 5 Yende, Ynd, 7-Ind. [a. F. /ude:—L. 
India (cf. Afric, Greece): see Ixp1A.] 

1. An earlier name of the country now called 
InbIA; sometimes applied to Asia or the East. 
Now archaic and poette. 

a 1228 Ancr. R.342 Deorewurde ouer alle gold hordes, and 
ouer alle 3imstones of ynde. 13.. A. Adis. 4843 In the londe 
of Ynde thou mighth lere Nyne thousynde folk of selcouth 
manere. ¢1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 7. 1143 And sklendre 
wyues, fieble as in bataille, Beth egre as is a tygre yond in 
Ynde. 1819 J/utert. four Elem., This sayde north parte is 
callyd Europa And this south parte callyd affrica This eest 
parte is callyd ynde But this newe landes founde lately 
Ben callyd america. 1535 COVERDALE 1 J/acc. vi. 37 oak 
Elephante was couered with a stronge tower of wod .. 
within it was a man of Inde torule the beest. 1621 QUARLES 
Div. Poems, Esther 1, Whose Kingdome was to East, and 
West confin’d, And stretcht from Ethiopia unto Ind. 1821 
Byron Sardan. 1. ii. 151 Who conquer’d this same golden 
realm of Ind. 1823 — Fan x1. 1x, From Ceylon, Inde, 
or far Cathay. 1871 R. Exxis Catudlus xi. 2 Whether your 
Catullus attain to farthest Ind. 

tb. pl. (Cf. Inpies.) Obs. 

c1g00 /hree Kings Cologne 40 Per be iij. Indes of be 
whyche bes iij. lordes were kynges; and all bes londes & 
kyngdoms for be more partye be yles. 1558 W. Warne tr. 
Alexis’ Secr. 1. 108 b (Stanf.) Dowe or paste of Borace.. 
broughte latelye oute of the Indes. . . 

ec. With qualification = (East or West) Indies; 
formerly also the /ess and the great /nd = Hindu- 


| stan and the East Indies or the East generally. 


INDARE. 


¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thonras 441 In hest [= highest; 
L. superiorem} ynde, or he fane, he went, & par throw 
ferlys schan. ¢1g00 Manpev. /7a7, Prol, Roxb.) 3 Thurgh 
..Amazon, Inde pe lesse and pe mare, a grele purty, ¢1450 
Camrepen Sédrac in Warton //ist, Eng. Poetry (1840) II. 
306 note, Ilis lunde lay be grete Inde, Vectorye hi, ht hit as 
we fynde. 1600 Suaxs 4. }%. LZ. att. it. 93 From the eust to 
westerne Inde No iewel is like Rosalinde. 

+2. fl. Indians, natives of India. Obs. 

€1380 Wretir Sed. Wks. HII. 341 Jewis and Sarasynes, 
Grekis and Yngdis. 1368 Trevisa Larch. det. R. xvi. xli 
(Mp. Dodl.), The Elephaunie hate Elephas .. but pe Indes 
(1495 Yndes] clepiy hym Barro, ¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
cow, Lordsh. (EK. FE. T.S.) 67 Of whoin of philosophers pe 
bigynynge of Philusophye hadden Indes, Greeys. Percys and 
latyns. 1526 Pilgr. /erf. (W. de W. 1531) 37 What sholde 
be the ende of the warre..bytwene hym and the yndes. 

+3. The Inaian language. Obs. rave. 

a1400-50 silexander 5012 Scho begynes all in grew & 
endis in ynde. 

4, attrib. and Cond, 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas 1x. xxxviii. 217b, Inde stones vpon 
their golden tresses. 1433 — S/, Edmund 1,873 Of gold and 
stonys 1856 Mus. Ibrowsinc Aur, Leigh v. Poems 
1890 YI. 189 An Ind-born man, 

Ind, indigo; sce INDE. 

Ind-, ¢ hem. : see IND1-, JNDO-. 

-ind, -inde, obs. ME. ending of pres. pple.: sec 
sING 4. 

(| Indaba (inda-ba). [Zulu 7x-daha subject, topic, 
maticr, aflair, business, doing, f. vominal inflex sa- 
+ stem daha (pl. tzin-daba affairs, communications, 
news’.) A communication or transaction of affairs, 
a conference or consultation Letween or with South 
African natives. 

1894 /'all Mall G. 26 Dec. 3/2 A message was therefore 
conveyed to the King, inviting Umtassa to come in to an 
indaha at Umtalt. 1896 Mestm. Gaz, 30 Mar. 5/1 They will 
then atuack Gungem's kraal, where the chief Ulimo is held- 
ing an indaba, or consultation. 1896 Daily News 31 Aug. 
3/1 The Indunas, after the final indaba, returned to tlie hills 
with the protessed intention of consulting their brethren, 

+ Indaga‘cious, @. ds. rare. [f. stem of L. 
inddgd-re sce next) + -ACloUS.] Given to scarch 
or investigation. 

1653 KR. Sanvenrs Physiogn. 270 The tusiness requires that 
we be indagacious and exact in the least punct of the inea- 
sure thereof 

Indagate indage't), v. 2? OAs. [f. L. dudagat., 
ppl. stem of éxdagare to trace out, search into, 
investigate.) ¢vans. To search into, investigate. 

1623 CockrkraM. /udagate, to search, 1633 J. Fosproxr 
Six Serm. Ep. Ded., To indigate and search out the diift 
and scope of the Spirit of God. 1677 Cary Chronol. 11. 1.1. 
xi. 126 How from them should we indagate the tune of his 
Expulsion? 1829 Lanpor If ds. (1846 1. 470.1 We talk of 
indagating, of investizating. 1867 Muscrave Naoks Old 
France 1.1x.293 They indayate the history of a hundred and 
fifty years ; 

Indagation (indigéfan), ? Ofs. [ad. L. éu- 
digition-em, n. of action f. indayare + see prec. ; 
cl. It. éudagattone (Florio .] The action of seurch- 
ing or trackmny out; investiyation. 

1589 NasHe Anat, Absurd. 38 The indagation of the 
truth. 1g90 Barrovch Ale‘h. Physick (1639) Pref.1 The 
painfull indagation of the secrets of nature, 1664 Evttyn 
Sylva 95 See also with what accurateness the Society con- 
stantly proceeds in all their Indagations, and Expcriments. 
19772 Nucest tr. //ts!. Friar Gerund V1. 341 Having mocked 
our most diligent and exquisite indagation. 1839 Baitty 
Festus xix. (1848) 2.0 By indagation of supremest spheres 
Material and spiritual. 

+ Indagative, a. ? Obs. [f. I. indagat- (see 
INDAGATE) +-JVE.J Characterized by seaiching or 
investigating; in quot., inclined to seck. 

1642 Jer. Tavtor Lfisc. § 49 The Church might not be 
ambitious, or indagative of such imployment. 

Indagator (indage'taz). Now rave. [a. L. 
inddgator, agent-n, from indagdre to INDAGATE ; 
cf. obs. F. sadagateur (Cotgr.).] A searcher, in- 
vestigator, inquirer. 

1620 Venner | ia Recta iii. 62 Not sensible, but to the 
curious Indagator and Obseruer of things. 1653 H. More 
Conject. Cabbal, (16621 155 To pretend to be more accurate 
Indagators into matters of Religion. 1742 Younc At. 7h. 
v. 748 Awake, ye curious indagators! fund Of knowing all, 
but what avails you known. 1849 JEFFREY Le/. in Cock- 
burn Ze 11, cevii, Unreadable for all but the indefatigable 
indagators of transcendenial trnths, 1884 Atsenzum g Feb. 
187 3 Being too extensive and obstructed for a solitary non- 
resident indagator. 

Indagatory (indige'tari), 2, rare. [f. L. 
indagat- (see INDAGATK) +-oRY.] Pertaining to 
or of the nature of investigation. ‘ 

1855 G. MuscravE Ramble Normandy 312 In classical 
studies, their [the Germans’] indagatory research and 
laborious analysis have long since placed them in the first 
rank of Scholiasts. 1861 — By-RNoads 285. 

+Indaga trix. Obs. rave. In7 indig-. Cf. 
quot. 1633 in InnaGate vw) [a. L. wdigatrix, fem, 
ot tnndagator.] A female searcher or livestigator. 

1653 R. Saxpers Physiogn. 269 The soul, the indigairix 
of all things. 

Indaign, variant of InpEIGN v. Os. 

Indamage, -dammage, obs. var. ENDAMAGE. 

Indamnifie, obs. form of INDEMNIFY. 

Indanger, -daunger, obs. var. ENDANGER 2. 


+Inda‘re, v. Obs. rare. Also7en-. [f Is-? 


INDARKEN. 


(=En-) + Dare v.] “vans. To inspire with daring ; 
to incite, provoke. 

1s99 Life Wore in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. (1853) Il. 139 
Consider.ng that if he should there in his owne presence, 
receaue any overthrowe, it would . . indare thein to attempt 
the like or greater matters. 1611 FLorio, /wardire, to en- 
dare, to enhardie, i 

+ Inda-rken, variant of ENDARKEN v. 

1628 FertHam Resolves u. xxii. 74 As if the breath which 
the child lost, had disclouded his indarkned heart. 

Indart (inda-ut), v. Also 6-7 en-. “f. Ix-1+ 
Dartv.] ¢rans. To dart in. 

1598 Suaxs. Kons. & Jud. 1. iii. 98 (2nd Qo.) No more deepe 
will I endart (so later Qos. and Fos.; ed. Theobald (1733) 
indart] mine eye. Then your consent giues strength to make 
[it] flie. - 1882 H. Scott Hottano Logic & Life (1885) 263 
In the light of his indarted splendour..evil reveals the full 
horror of its. deformity. 

+Inde. Ols. Also 4 ind, 4-5 ynde. [a. F. 
inde, AK. ynde, ad. L. *tndinme = indicum, lit. In- 
dian, as subst. indigo.} A blue dye obtained from 
India, now called Inp1Go; the colour of this, or a 
fabric dyed with it. 

@ 1300 Cursor Jf. 9920 Pe toiber heu neist for to find, Es 
al o bleu, men cals Ind [v.~. ynde]. ¢1320 Cast. Love 
712 Sebben abouten bat ober heu3 So is inde and eke bleu 
[ortg. Si rest e ynde,e bluil, 14.. Anc. Cookery in Louseh. 
Ord, (1790) 434 Colour hit wyth ynde. 1581 Act 23 Eliz. 
c. 9 § 3 Grounded..with Woad and Anele, aédas blue Inde. 
1658 [see IxpreBaubias below]. 

b. atfrié. or as adj. Blue. 
CARDE 54, 

1359-60 Durhai Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 11. 384 In duabus 
peciin de indekarde. 1360-61 /dd. 385 Et in vj vin. de 
inedecard. ¢1400 Maunpbev. (Roxb.) vil. 25 His back es 
ynde colour. 1433 Lypc. S¢. Ldusund Prol. 49 This other 
standard, Ieeld stable off colour ynde. 14.. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 588 ‘23 Facinctinus, ynde colour. a 

Ilence + Indebaudias (Inde Baunias), indigo. 

1573 Art of Linuing 4 Indebaudias of it selfe maketh a 
darke and sad blacke. 1634 Peacuam Geutl. Exerc. 1. 
xaill. 80 Take Indehaudias and grinde it with the water of 
Litmose, if you will have it deepe, but if light, grinde it 
with fine Ceruse. 1658 Puitwips, /zde,..a certain Mineral 
wherwith they use to paint or die of a blew colour, called 
also Indico. .. It is of two sorts, English Inde, and Inde 
Baunias. 

Indear, -ment, obs. var. ENDEAR, -MENT. 

Indeavour, obs. variant of ENDEAVouR. 


+Indebi-litate, 2. Obs. rare—'. [ad. med. 
L, tudebililat-us: see IN-* and DeEBILiITATE a.] 
Debilitated, enfeebled. 

we Will of Pryutar (Somerset Ho.), Indebilitate of 


y- 
So +Indebi‘litated a. : 
1696 \W. Cowrrr in Pil. Trans. XIX. 302 Of these 
extravagant Pains she was much eased,..but never tbe less 
continued much indebilitated. 


+Inde‘bt, pp/. a. Obs. rare. In 6 indett, en- 
debt. [Short for Inpesrep; cf. Dest ffi. a.] 
Indebted. 

1504 Bury Wills (Camden) 95 All my good ffrendes 
soullys that I am _bownd or indett to pray for. 1642 
Perkins’ Prof, Bk. ii. § 180. 79 If a man by his Obligation 
doth acknowledge himselfe to be endebt unto the Obligee. 

Inde‘bt,v. Now rare. [Inferred from InDEBTED; 
perh. after F. endetter (endebter) in same sense.] 
1. ¢rans. To bring under monctary obligation; 
to involve in debt. (In quots. ref.) 

1586 T.2B. La Primand. Fr, Acad. (1589) 206 After he 
had indebted himselfe in seven hundred and fiftie thousand 
crownes. 1603 HotLano Piatarch's Alor. 209 One indebteth 
himselfe for to build a sumptuous and stately house. 

2. Yo bring under an obligation of any kind. 

1603 Daniet Panegyr. Wks. (1717) 340 Thy Fortune hath 
indebted thee to none, @ 1639 W. WHatecey Profotyfes 1. 
xxiv. (1640) 13 Bee they not benefits indebting us to God in 
many praises? 1672 Penn Spir. Truth vind. 114 We 
would not indebt our selves to his Favour. 1875 Ruskin 
Fors Clav. V. \iii. 285 If it borrow at all, it is at least in 
honour bound to borrow from living men, and not indebt 
itself to its own unborn brats. 

Indebted (inde‘téd , ps/. a, Forms: a. 3 an- 
detted, 4-6 endetted, (4 -id, 5 -yd.; 8. 5 in- 
dettydd, 6 -detted, 6- indebted. [ME. endetted, 
after OF. exdelté, pa. pple. of endelter to involve 
in debt, f. ex- (EN-) + dette Dust sé.; cf. Vr. 
endeplar, -deutar, Sp. endeudar, \t. (and med.L.) 
indebitare. In the 15-16th c. the prefix was as- 
similated to In- 2 and the radical to Desr sé4.] 

1. Under obligation on account of money bor- 
rowcd ; owing money; in debt. 

a, ¢1386 Cuaucer Cau. Yeout Prol. & T.181 Yit 1 am 
endetted so therby Of gold, that I haue borwed trewely. 
1422 T. Hosret in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1. 96 He being 
- now falle to greet age and poverty: gretly endetted. 1494 
Fasyan Chron. vir. 653 He .. after longe beynge in West- 
Mynster as a seyntwary man..dyed there, beynge greatly 
endettyd vnto many parsonys. 1542-3 Act 34.4 38 Hen. 
VITI, c. 4 Anie person..endebted to anie suche offendour. 

B. 1483 Cath. Augl. 195/2 Indettydd. 1512 Act 4 
Hew. VITT, c. 18 § 15 Persones so indetted .. to be utterly 
acquyted & discharged therof. 1579-80 Nortn Plutarch 
(1595) 162 Hee beganne to flatter the common people, and 
specially those that were indebted. 1761-2 Hume //r'st, 
Eug. (1806) IV. Ixiii. 709 Notwithstanding the supplies 
voted him, his treasury was still very empty and very much 

indebted. 1885 Tair Prof. Master iv. § 63. 51 If he over- 
draws .. be is to that amount indebted to the bank. 


Inde carde: cf. 
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+b. Zo be indebtea, to owe (So much). 

1601 R. Jonson Aingd. & Comniw. (1603) 17 [He] left 
his sonnes indebted 30. millions of crownes, and without 
credite amongst the merchants. 1755 J. SHEBBEARE Lydia 
(1769) II. 292 Jenkin Williams..lent him the money he was 
indebted. 1784 R. Bace Barhau: Downs II. 158, I am 
indebted..to your Lordship an answer. 1797 Mary Ropsin- 
son Walsinghaw M11. 187 Yo this infamous associate I was 
indebted tbirty pounds. 

2. Under obligation to another on account of 
some liability incurred or claim unsatisfied ; liable 
for some omission of duty, an unfulfilled promise, 


etc.; bound. Ods. or arch. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 126 pu ert andetted touward me swude 
mid sunnen. ¢1380 Wycwir Sed. IVks. ILI. 352 Ech man is 
endettid to God, as ech man is endettid to opir, to helpe him 
algatis goostli and bodili. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xi. 4 
And forgeue vs our synnes; for euen we forgeue euery man 
that is indehted to vs. 1575-85 ABP. SANDYS Ser. (1841) 
202 The flock is indebted to their pastor, to honour and to 
reverence him as their father. 1608-33 Be. Hate Jfedit. & 
Vows (1636) 114 When I have promised, I am indebted; 
and debts may be claimed, must be paid. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. ww. 235 He her aide Can never seek, once dead in sins 
and lost; Attonement for himself or offering meet, Indebted 
and undon, hath none to bring. 

3. Under obligation to another for favours or 
services received ; owing gratitude; beholden. 

1561 tr. Calzin's Foure Godlye Scru. ii. Dv, If we be so 
endetted and bounde to god. 1590 Greene AM/enaphon 
(Arb.) 63 Then, sir, haue I mistooke your bonestie, and am 
lesse indebted to your courtesie, 1660 WittsForD Scales 
Cou, Pref. A vij, All the others have nothing to glory in, 
but how Princes and States are indebted to them. 1777 
Priesttey Matt. & Spir, (1782) I. xiv. 157 For this observa- 
tion Iam indebted to an ingenious and worthy friend. 1847 
Marryat Childr. N. Forest viii, They were indebted to 
him for the situation they hold now in the forest. 

b. Of things. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgriniage (1614) 430 Paulus that renowned 
Venetian to whoin our Relations are so much indebted. 1732 
Pore, etc. d rt Séuking ii. 11 To such as these..our Art has 
been often infinitely indebted. 1843 Prescott JWVe.vico 
(1850) I. 54 The Aztec mythology .. was much indebted, 
as I have noticed, to the priests. 

Indebtedness ‘inde-tédnés). [f. prec. + -NESS.] 

l. The condition of being indebted or in debt. 

1828 in Wesster. 1848 Mitt Pol. Feou. 1. vi. § 2. 1. 307 
The indebtedness of the proprietors in the flourishing 
cantons of Zurich ‘ borders on the incredible’. 1861 Goscnen 
For. Exch. g It is above all things necessary to forma clear 
view of what is meant by international indebtedness. 

b. The extent to which one is indebted ; the sum 
owed ; the actual debt. 

1862 Sata Ship Chaudler (L.), Perhaps..this vast sum is 
in payment of Master Edward's indebtedness. 1867 Tues 
4 June, The indebtedness of the bankrupt amounted to 
£1,382. 1889 /did. (weekly ed.) 27 Dec. 5/4 The indebtedness 
of the Municipal Corporation of Belfast is only £777,733- 

2. The condition of being under obligation for 
services, etc., rendered. 

1647 Traee Exp. Epistles Ep. Ded. Aiija, To professe 
my deep indebtednesse unto You, for Your many fatherly 
favours. 1893 Sir R. Batt Story of Suu 26, 1am glad to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to these papers. 1897 Mary 
Kinestey W, Africa 9 The indebtedness which all African 
travellers have to the white residents in Africa. 

Indebtment (indetmént). rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -MENT; app. after I. esdettement (endeblement, 
Cotgr. 1611).] The state of being indebted; in- 
debtcdness. 

1650 Be. Hatt Bade Gil, (R.), Fear thou a worse prison 
if thou wilt needs wilfully liue and dye in a justindebtment, 
when thou maiest be at once free and honest. 1813 T. 
Jerrerson Writ. (1830) 1V. 198 It is, at the same time, a 
salutary curb on the spirit of war and indebtment. 1815 /d/¢. 
254, 1 feel my portion of indebtment to the reverend author. 
186z RK. H. Patrerson &ss. //ist. & Art 71 Yhe work of 
one to whom we love to be indebted, and still more to pro- 
claim our indebtinent. 

t+Indecence. Os. rave. [f. INDECENT (see 
-ENCE): perh. a. F. ¢nddcence (16th c.).] Unbe- 
comingness, impropriety: = INDECENCY 1. 

1714 Burner //ist. Ref III. Introd. (R.), 1 was indeed 
amazed to find a poor harinless woman .. so carried to an 
indecence of barbarity. 1740 tr. De Mouhy's kort. Country 
Maid (1741) I. 93 Yo commit such an Indecence. «@ 1797 
H. Warrore Alem, Geo. L1/ (1845) 1. viii. 122 Stating to 
Barré the indecence of treating an infirm and much older 
man with such licence, 

Indecency (indfsénsi), [ad. L. indecéntia, 
n. of quality {. evdecéet-ent: see next and -xNncy,] 
The quality of being indecent. 

1. Unseemliness, unbecomingness; unbecoming 
or outrageous conduct. 

1589 PuttenHam /ing. Poeste 1. xxiii. (Arb.) 279 As rude 
and vnciuill speaches carry a marue.lous great indecencie, so 
doe sometimes those that be ouermuch affected and nice. 
r6soButwer duthropomes, 126 An act not only of indecency, 
but of injustice and ingratitude against God aud Nature. 
1702 Eng. Theophrast. 104 We must not be too familiar 
with Inferiors by reason of indecency. a@1814 Lp. N. 
Svencer in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) III. 261 Tbe 
indecency of excluding and proscribing the English at the 
same time that other strangers are received. 1849 MACAULAY 
/tist. Eng. iv. 1. 453 Vhe disgrace which the barbarity and 
indecency of so great a functionary brought upon the 
administration of justice. 

b. With az and #/. An instance of this; an un- 
becoming or unseemly action, trait, etc. 

1639 Futter Holy IWar in. ii. (1647) 112 Vhese Bishops.. 
were fain to descend to many indecencies and indignities to 


INDECIDUOUS. 


support themselves. 1650 Hospes dusw. Pref. Gondibert 
Wks. (1840 IV. 454 Of the indecencies of an heroic poem, 
the most remarkable are those that show disproportion 
either between the persons and their actions, or between 
the manners of the poet and the poem. 1675 TRAHERNE 
Chr. Ethics 422 A disconiented mind .. throws a man into 
all the indecencies of avarice, ambition [etc.]. 

+2. Uncomeliness of form. Ués. 

1598 SyLvester Da Lartasu.u.i. Ark 567 Th’ unpleasing 
blemish of deformed marks; As lips too great, or bollow- 
nesse of eyes, Or sinking nose, or such indecencies. 1648 
Herrick Hesfer., To Perenua, When I thy parts runne 
ore, I can't espie In any one, the least indecencie. 

3. A condition which offends against personal 
delicacy or the recognized standards of propriety ; 
immodesty; a quality savouring of obscenity. 

1692 E. Watker A fpictetus’ Mor. xli, If vain, or frivolous 
tbe Converse be, Orseem to savour of Indecency, Alter tbe 
Subject. 1779-81 Jonnson ZL. ?., Addison Wks. III. 84 
No greater felicity can genius attain than that of having 
purified intellectual pleasure, separated mirth from in- 
decency and wit from licentiousness. 1802 J. BowLxs 
(title) Modern Female Manners, as distinguished by In- 
difference to Character, and Indecency of Dress. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Alaw 1. iv. (ed. 2) 119 The hatred ofindecency 
.-is a modern virtue. 

b. With az and f/. Something indccent ; esp. 
an indecent act, an offence against decency. 

1774 Warton “Hist, Eug. Poetry xvi, (1840) Il. 190 
Various freedoms and indecencies unsuitable to the sex. 
1790 Beattie Woral Sc. 1. ii. § 5 (R.) Profane talkers, lewd 
jesters, and they who, by speech or writing, present to the 
ear or to the eye of modesty any of the indecencies I allude 
to, are pests of society. 1885 Law Times Rep. LIL. 317/12 
That is an indecency which could not have been intended. 

Indecent (indfsént), a. [a. F. ddécent (i4th 
c.), or ad. L. 2zdecént-em, £. in- (IN-3) + decént- 
DEcENT.] 

1. Unbecoming; highly unsuitable or inappro- 
priate (+70); contrary to the fitness of things; in 
extremely bad taste; unseemly. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & Af. (1684) IIL. 94 It is not .. indecent 
to thy Justice. 1589 PuttenHam Ang. Poeste i. xxiv. 
(Arb.) 283 The Philosophers [action was] disproportionable 
both to his profession and calling and therefore indecent. 
@ 1674 Crarenvon //ist. Keb. x. § 44 This so positive De- 
claration of the Prince .. made all farther Arguments .. not 
only useless but indecent. 1779-81 JouHNnson Lives, Sydeu- 
ham Wks. 1V. 500 He never betrayed any indecent impati- 
ence, or unmanly dejection. 1839 Keicuttey Hist. Aug. 
II. $2 With indecent haste she gave him her hand. 1879 
FroubE Czsar xx. 345 It is indecent to owe money to a 
political antagonist. 

+2. Uncomely, inclegant in form. Oés. 

1590 Spenser F. QO. 1. ix. r Of all Gods workes .. There 
is no one more faire and excellent, ‘hen is mans body .. 
Whiles it is kept in sober gouernment; But none then it 
more fowle and indecent, Distempered through misrule and 
passions bace. 1671 BraGcrave Astrol. Physic 77 His thigbs 
lean, his feet and knees indecent. 1705 J. Locan in /a. 
frst. Soc. Afeut. X. 57 Vo correct that much. would render 
it too indecent and ungrateful to theeye. 1743 tr. //eister's 
Surg. 190 They usually occasion indecent Cicatrices. 

3. Offending against the recognized standards of 
propriety and delicacy; highly indelicate, immo- 
dest; suygesting or tending to obscenity. 

1613 J. CHAMBERLAIN in Crt. & T7ies Jas. f (1848) 1. 273 
If you knew what indecent words have passed in the 
course of this suit, you would exctise me and think me 
modest. 1676 tr. Guillatiere’s Voy. Atheus 267 Vheir 
Dancés were lascivious, their Gestures indecent, and their 
Songs immodest. 1751 Eart Orrery Rewarks Swift (1752) 
21 The many filthy tdeas, and indecent expressions (J mean 
indecent in point of cleanliness and delicacy) that will be 
found throughout his works. 1768 STeRNe Sent. Yourn. 
(1778) IL. 65 (Passfort), | have something within me which 
cannot bear the shock of the lca:t indecent insinuation. 
1883 C. J. Witts Afod, Persia 322 Vhe costume of the 
women 1s now, when carried to the extreme of the fasbion, 
highly indecent. 

Mence Inde-centness, indecency (Bailey vol. II, 
127): 

Indecently (ind7séntli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY #.] In an indecent manner; unbecomingly, 
indelicately, immodestly. 

1589 Puttennam “eng. Poesie it. xxiii. (Arb.) 269 If they 
fall out decently. all is well, if indecently, and 10 the eares 
and myndes misliking..all is amisse. 1660 R. Coxe Power 
& Subj. 161 Let there be no vain speech, nor any thing inde- 
cently done. 1723-4 SwiFt 70 Stedda 13 Mar., When inde- 
cently I rave, When out my brutish passions hreak. 1771 
Pruercuer Checks Wks. 1795 Il. 211, I enquired into the 
cause of the dissatisfaction he had so indecently expressed. 
1849 THackreray Pendennis vii, A stout fellow-passenger 
-.kept hin awake by snoring indecently. 

Indeciduate (indési clize)ét), @. Zool. [In-3.] 
Not deciduate, as a placenta; not having a decidua ; 
belonging to the /adecéduata, or non-cecic uate 
mammals (a division comprising the Kuminantia, 
Edentata, and Cetacea). 

1879 tr. De Quatrefages' Tum. Spec. 109 Man, apes, bats, 
insectivora, and rodents, form a natural group to which .. 
no indeciduate mammals can be admitted. 

Indeciduons (indési-diz,as), a. 
ciduous. [1N-3.] 

+1 Not liable to fall off or be shed; permanently 
attached. Oés. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. v. xxi. 269 The statua of 
the Sun was framed with rayes about the head, whicb were 
the indiciduous and unshaven locks of Apollo. 1656 in 
Brount Glossogr. 


2. Bot. Ot a leaf: Not falling off at a definite 


Also 7 indi- 


INDECIMABLE. 


time of the year; not deciduous. Of a tree or plant: 
Not losing the leaves annually; evergreen. 

1755 Jounson, Judecituous, .. used of trees that do not 
shed their leaves in winter, 1828 Weaster, Jadeciduons, 
not falling, as the leaves of trees in autumn. 1836 1.aNoor 
Perig. §& Asp. Wks. 1846 11. 385/2 There are no indeciduus 
plants, A>pasia ! the greater part lose their leaves in winter, 
the rest in summer, 

+Inde‘cimable, a. Ods. rare. [f. Iy-3 + 1. 
decimad-re to Uthe, DECIMATE + -ABLE, Cf. med.L. 
tudectmatus not tithed.] (See quot.) 

1642 Conk Just. 11.490 What things be indecimable by the 
Law, and ought not to pay tithe. 16701n Biount Law Dict. 
[Hence in later Dicts.] f ; 

Indecipherable (ind/sai-forab’l), a. [Ix- 3.] 
Incapable of being deciphered or made out. 

1802 T. JEFFERSON II/ri/, (1830) 111. 491 Acipher..which.. 
is the inost indecipherable... of any J have ever known. 1853 
Ruskin Stones Ven. 11. iii. § 35. 50 Nor are the origina 
features of the rest of the edifice altogether indecipherable. 
1886 A. Evans in Archrol. XLIX. 143 A few words were 
indecipherable. 

Hence Indeci:pherabi‘lity, Indeci-pherable- 


ness. 

1806 W. Tavtor in Robberds A/em. 11, 127 The inde- 
cypherableness of the story. 1894 Jest, Gaz. 13 Sept. 
8/2 Downright indecipherability {of handwriting). 

Indecision (indisi:zan).  [a. F. sudécision 
(1611 in Cotgr.); see IN- 3 and Dectsioy.] Want 
of decision; inability to decide or to make up one’s 
mind; a wavering between possible courses of ac- 
tion; hesitation. 

a 1763 Suenstone, Ess, (1765) 208 ‘Vhe term indecision, in 
a man’s character, implies an idea very nicely different from 
that of irresolution; yet it has a tendency to produce it. 
1791 Boswett Jolson 17 Apr. an. 1778, | talked of the 
strange indecision of mind, and imbecility of the common 
occurrences of life, which we may observe in some people. 
1828 D'Isratui Chas. /, 1. x. 290 A character of hopeless 
indecision is fatal to military success. 1868 I’'REEMAN Norm. 
Cong. (1876) 11. App. 529 His indecision, his unwillingness 
to accept the crown ., cause delay. 

Indecisive (ind/saissiv), 2. [Ix- 3.) 

1. Not decisive; not such as to decide or settle 
(a question, contest, etc.); inconclusive. 

1726 Berkecey Let. to [. Prior 12 Nov. in Fraser Life 
iv. (1871) 137 The observations you have sent are .. so am- 
biguous and indecisive as to puzzle only. 1798 W. Taytox 
in Monthly Mag. V. 4 An indecisive passage of Deuter- 
onomy. 41855 Macautay //ist, Hug. xix. IV. 275 On the 
Upper Rhine .. an indecisive predatory war was carried on. 
1878 Dowpen Std. Lit. 134 In place of truth he found only 
a conflict of indecisive reasonings. t : 

2. Characterized by indecision ; undecided; hesi- 
tating; irresolute. 

1787 I. Jerrerson IW rit, (1859) 11.155 An honester man 
cannot be found, nor a slower, nor a more indecisive nne. 
1824 W. Tavior in Monthly Kev. C1, 32 Somewhat inde- 
cisive about his future place of residence. 1843 Moztry 
Ess., Ld. Strafford (1878) |. 75 Perplexed and indecisive 
whether to go forwards or backwards. 

3. Uncertain, doubtful; not definite, indistinct. 

1816 J. Scorr iis. Paris (ed, 5) 339 As if on purpose to 
render indecisive .. the hope of that immortality which is 
one of the noblest prerogatives of our being. 1822-34 Guod's 
Study Med. 1. 341 As there is much obscurity in this dis- 
ease, its medical treatment is indecisive, 1874 TI. Harpy 
lar fr. Mad. Crowd 1.3.15 4 contrasting prospect east- 
ward, in the shape of indecisive and palpitating stars. 

Hence Indeci-sively av. 

1828 in WessterR. 1869 M. Pattison Seri, (1885) 180 
Whether Christian or deist, or wavering indecisively be- 
tween the two, .J/od, Vhe first day’s struggle had ended 
indecisively. 

Indecisiveness (indisaisivnés). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being indecisive. 

1793 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 50 P 3 ‘Vhe indecisiveness 
of fenies: the formalities of encounter. 1809-10 COLERIDGE 
Friend (1837) 11. 193 Indecisiveness of character..1s almost 
always associated with benevolence. 1864 J. H. Newman 
A pol. 168-9, 1 saw .. a patent fulfilment of all that I had 
surmised as to their vagueness and indecisiveness. 


+Indecla‘rable, ¢. 0s. rare—*. [1N-3.] In- 
capable of being declared. 

1610 Heacey Vizes’ Comm. St. Aug. Citie of God (1620) 
372 Plato mentions the Father and the Sonne expressly, 
indeed the third he thought was indeclarvable. 

Indeclinable (ind/klaivnab'l), a. (s6.) [a. F. 
indéclinable (15th c.), ad. L. tndeclinabilis un- 
changeable, grammatically indeclinable : see Ix- 3 
and DecuinaBLe.] 

+1. Incapable of declining, or being caused to de- 
cline; undeviating, unchangeable, fixed, constant. 

1432-so tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 25 This Fabricius is as inde- 
clinable [1387 ‘lrevisa ‘ hardere to be i-torned "}] from honeste 
as the sonne from his naturalle cowrse. 1623 CocKERAN, 
Indeclinable,constant. 1637 R. Humpurey tr. St. Ambrose 
Pref., Stoicks [maintain] . . the indeclinable order of things. 

+2. That cannot be turned aside from or shunned ; 
unavoidable, inevitable (cf. DECLINE v.12). Odés. 

1658 Priisrs, /udeclinable, not to be declined, or shun'd. 
1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct, Dudit. 1. ii. rule 7 $9 For the 
avoiding of a greater evil which is otherwise indeclinable. 

3. Gram. Incapable of being declined gramma- 
tically ; having no inflexions. 

1530 Patscr. Introd. 37 For the knowledge of theyr partes 
indeclynable remyttyng the lernar to the seconde boke. 
1668 Witkins Read Char. 353 The other Particles are not 
capable of Inflexion.. and therefore may be stiled inde- 
clinable or invariable. 1748 Westey Zug. Grau, ii.18 All 


Vor 


Adjectives are indeclinable, having no variation either of 
Gender, Case, or Number, 1877 Moutton tr. HW sner's 
N. T. Gram, wu. § 10.2 Many Hebrew proper names are 
treated as indeclinable in the LXX. and the N. T. 

B. as 56. An indeclinable word. 

1530 Patscr. 370 Al numeralles of this sorte be indeclyn- 
ables, 1761 Cuurcuiie Nosetad 734 [11e] stands alone in in- 
declinables; Conjunction, preposition, adverb, join To stamp 
new vigour on the nervous line. 1786-1805 Tooke /’urley 
251 All the Indeclinables except the Adverb, we have al- 
ready considered. 1897 F. Hatt in Natron | N. V.) LXIY. 
396/2 As regards the hinges of Janguage, indeclinables, 

Hence Indeclinableness, the quality of being 
inevitable or irresistible. 

1648 Jexkyn Blind Guide iv. 79 Vhe invincibility, cer- 
tainty, and indeclinablenesse of the worke of grace upon 
the will. 

Indeclinably (ind/klainabli), av. [f. prec. 
+-L¥%.) In an indeclinable manner; ta. Unde- 
viatingly. +b. Unavoidably, irresistibly. c¢. As 
an indeclinable word. 

1624 Bp. Mountacu /mmed. Address 140 The Angels .. 
did euer indeclineably Behold the face of God in glory. 
1625 — App. Czsar i. i 111 To follow indeclinably .. the 
Discipline of the Church of England. 1648 Jenkys Blind 
Guide iv. 79 Vou give your owne interpretation of working 
invincibly and indeclinably upon the will. a 1677 Manton 
Twenty Serm vi. Wks. 1871 I. 235 The apostle prays that 
God would form and set their hearts straight, that they may 
be more indeclinably fixed towards God. 1864 Werustrr, 
Indeclinably, without variation of termination, 1877 Fraser's 
Mag. XV.171 The forms ending in -a+ were employed in- 
declinably. 

Indecompo:nible, <. 
COMVPONIBLE.|] =next. 

1809-10 Cotrripce Friend (1818 111. 173 The assumed 
indecomponible substances of the Laboratory. 1821 — in 
Blackw. Mag, X. 246 V-xistence is a simple intuition, un- 
derived and indecomponible. 1844 .V. Bret. Rev. 11. 76 An 
indecomponible substance accidentally discovered. 

Indecomposable /indzhsmpde'zan'l), a, [IN-3: 
cf. F. indécomposable (Voltaire, 1738).) Incapable 
of being decomposed or resolved into constituent 
elements. 

r8ra Sik H. Davy Chem. Philos. 291 A compound in- 
soluble in water, indecomposable by acid or alkaline solu- 
tions. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. v. 97 Words which are 
primitive, indecomposible, and irreducible. a 1862 Lucky 
Civiliz. (1869) 1b v. 359 Other faculties, which being 
original and indecomposable, resist all inductive treatment. 
1868 Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 435 Ainong the 
many nebulie, indecomposable into stars. 

Indecorous ind/koeras, -de-koras), a. [f. L. 
indecor-us (see IN-3 and Decorovs) + -oUS: or 
ad. late L. ‘ndecordsus, For the pronunciation sce 
Decorovs.] 

+1. Unbecoming, inappropriate. Oés. 

1680 [implied in INpEcorousseEss]. 3698 Ray Dissod. 
World wi. xii. (1732) 441 Tt seems to me indecorous and un- 
suitable to the Person and Majesty of God. 

2. Contrary to, or wanting, decorum or propricty 
of behaviour; in bad taste. 

1683 Eng, Elect. Sheriffs 46 Their Actions are infinitely 
more indecorous, unreasonable, and silly. 1790 Burke 
Army Estim, Wks. 1878 111.280 At his time of life. .it was 
useless and indecorous to attempt any thing by mere 
struggle. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont, Countries 1.76 The 
demeanour of both sexes was strikingly indecorous—a 
harsher epithet would be unjust. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 


rare, [f. In-3 + De- 


Il. xiv. a Among savages especially haste is indecorous, 
1877 J. D. Cuampers Div. Worship 305 The indecorous 


habit of overlapping one part of the Office by another. 
b. Immodest, indecent. rare. 

1Bag Macaccay Ess., Southey's Collog, Soc. (1851) 1. 113 
Drapery was put on indecorous statues. . 

Hience Indecorously adv., in an indecorous 
manner, without decorum. 

18:18 in Topp. 1873 Burton /Yist. Scot. V1. Ixvi. 62 The 
religions squabbles which so indecorously disturbed the 
latter years of the reign of King James. 1885 Law Kep. 
14 Queen's Bench Div. 683 The oath was not taken in- 
decorously, improperly, or without order. 

Indecorousness (see prec.). [f. prec. + -NESS.] 

+1. Inappropriatencss, Ods. 

1680 H. Dopwett Disc. Sanchontatho's Phanician /1ist. 
(1691) 102 The indecorousness of their Allegories to their 
Deities. ; 

2. The quality of being indecorous; violation of 
propriety or decorum. 

1762 STERNE Let. to Garrick, Crebillon .. has agreed to 
write tome an expostulatory letter on the indecorousness of 
‘Tristram Shandy’, 181x An, Rey. Chron. 108 He never 
fails to dwell with censurable indecorousness on the illness 
of our venerable Sovereign. 1842 Dickens Letd. (ed. 2) 1. 62, 
I have seen none of that greediness and indecorousness on 
which travellers have laid so much emphasis. 

Indecorum (ind/koerdm). [a. L. fudecdram, 
subst. use of neut. sing. of ¢xdecdrus INDECOROUS ; 
cf. DecoruM.] ‘ 

1, An indecorous or unbecoming action or pro- 
ceeding; an impropriety, a violation of the rules 
of behaviour proper to the sex, age, or character 
of the actor. 

1575 Gascoicne /nstr. Eng. Verse (Arb.) 32 To enter- 
mingle merie iests in a serious matter is an /udecorum. 1594 
J. Dickenson A risbas (1878) 91 Ifany Decorum be omitted, 
or Indecoruin committed, I can not otherwise excuse it. 
1659 Gent. Calling vi. xiii. 433 They will not be guilty of 
such an Indecorum. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 109 ? 1 It 
may be thought an Indecorum that I visit a Man, 1838 
Cartyce Werner in JWisc. Ess. (1888) 1.74 It was a much 


INDEED. 


coarser curiosity .. which the dissipated man, by successive 
indecorums occasioned. 1849 GRroTE Greee UW. ly. (1862) 
V.52 This was a flagrant indecorum, and known violation 
of the order of the festival. 

2. The quality of being indecorous; lack of de- 
corum; impiopriety, now csp. of behaviour. 

1664 I]. More A/yst, /uiy. Apol. 542 It is little detriment 
or Indecorum for them to use so well a limited indulgence. 
1677 Ware /’rim. Orig, Man, 60 Upon a bare Moral 
account of the indecornom, unreasonableness, unseasonable- 
ness or utter unfitness of the thing it self. 1742 Jarvis 
Quix, i. a. xxii, (1885) 88 A woman suffers more . by 
public indecorum than by secret wantonuess. 1771 BURKE 
Corr, (1844 I. 324 The charge is not. .fur smdecormim, or in- 
discretion, but for fadsehood, 1823 Scn11 Quentin D. xvi, 
The adroit manner in which he apologized for the acts of 
indecorum committed by their attendant. 

+ b. Inclegance, unhandsomeness. Obs. rare. 

1597 A. M. Guillemvan's Fr. Chirurg. 47/2 The patient 
might be mutilate, and without greate indecorum or 
deformity, should not be able to goe. 

Indeed (indid), adv. phrase. Forms: see DEED 
56, [f. In prep. + Deen sd. (5 b and 5c): down to 
1600 commonly written as two words, as sull in 
the stronger za very deed.) 

1. In actual fact, in reality, in truth; really, truly, 
assuredly, positively. 

c1330 R. Baunne Clon. Wace (Rolls) 7591 Pat was be 
firsie wassail in dede, ¢1340 Cursor Al. 10160 (Trin.) Of 
him we wol oure story rede For worbiest hit is in dede. 
1430-40 Lyvc. Bochas tx. iti, MS. Bod], 263) 408/2 In al his 
book, he had afforn nat seen A mor woful creature, in deede. 
1526 Tinpate Luke axiv. 34 The lorde is risen in dede and 
hath apered to Simon. 1610 Snans. J’e2f.1. iL 96 My trust 
. which had indeede no limit. 1766 Goins. Vie. IV, iv, 
When Sunday came it was indeed a day of finery. 1816 J. 
Wison Crty of Plagne n. i. 37, | hear thy voice, And know 
vhat I indeed am motherless. 1878 Hutton Scoft iv. 37 He 
was, indeed, a man of iron nerve. 

b. Freq. placed after a word in oider to empha- 
size it: hence, with sb. =actual, real, tue, genuine; 
with adj. or adv. = really and truly. (The adj. is 
often preceded by very.) 

1575 Fiemine Virg. Sincol, x.1 O Arethusa, graunt this 
Jabour be my last indecde. 1611 Distt Joho i. 47 Behold 
an Israelite indeed [‘1inpay a ryght Israelite) in whom is 
no guile, 1638 F. Junws aint. of Ancients 236 Our dis 
course is not about ordinary workmen, but wee doe rather 
speake of such men as are Painters indeed, that is, nen of 
excellent wittes and great. 1653 WaALTton Angler xi. 218, 
I marry Sir, this is Musick indeed, this has cheered my 
heart. 1742 Jarvis Quiz. i. 1. i. (1885! 14 ‘Marvellous 
indeed !" said the priest. 1816 J. Watsons City of /lagne 1. 
i. 163 My hours of sleep are now but few indeed. 1848 B. 
Lerroy in State Trials (N.S.) V1. 695, 1 should be ve 
glad indeed to find that I had mistaken altogether the drift 
of that defence. 1876-7 L Morris pic //ades, "haedra, 
Amid the crowd of youths He showed a Prince indeed. 

2. In reality, in real nature or essence, opposed 
to what is mercly external or apparent. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1, v. (MS. Digby 230), There 
was oone enclosed in her herte And anopir in hir chere 
declared For maidens han ofte sibes spared To shewe oute 
pt pei desire in dede. 1526 Pilgr. Jer, (W. de W. 1531) 143 
Rather make it seme lesse incomparably than it is in dede. 
21568 Ascham Scholem, Pref. (Arb.) 18 The Scholehouse 
should be in deede, as it is called by name, the house of 
playe and pleasure. 1649 Mitton Arkon. Pref., Like those 
captive women who bewail’d the death of Patroclus in out- 
ward show, but indeed their own condition. 1692 E. WALKER 
ace AM/or. v, Vhat which I see, Is not indeed that 
which it seems to be. 1876-7 L. Morris Epie //ades, 
Marsyas 88 ‘The Muses’ Eyes, who were indeed Women, 
though god-like, : 

+b. In an adversative clause, emphasizing the 
real fact or reason in opposition to that which is 
false. Ods. 


1596 Danryarce tr. Leslie's //ist. Scot. 1. 33 The schirref- 
dome..of I’erth is nocht litle, but ample fe and large. 
1610 SHaxs. Temp. 1. i. 54 Gon. How lush and lusty the 
grasse lookes? How greene? Azf. The ground indeed is 
tawny. 1611 Biste /rans/. Pref. 2 [He] was iudged to be 
no man at arines (though in deed he excelled in feates of 
chiualrie. 1613 Purcuas /’rlgrimage (1614) 90 Whereas 
that rednesse ariseth indeed of the winds, which .. carry .. 
red Earth or Minium. 

3. Used in a clause which confirms and amplifies 
a previous statement; In point of fact, as a matter 
of fact. 

1535 Jove Afol. Tindale 42 And in dead I brought the 
same texte agenst him. 1601 R. Jounson Aiugd. & Commi, 
(1603) 78 Their dispnsition (as indeed almost all the rest of 
the Germans) very honest. 1662 BA. Com. Prayer Pref, 
Of the Church of England, or indeed of the whole Catholick 
Church of Christ. 1710 Hearse Collect. 111. 16 Vhere is a 
very large Preface, but silly, and plainly shews the Author 
to bea Whigg, and indeed a fool. 1854 Mus. Jameson BE. 
of Tl. (1877) 117 What do we know of the mystery Ofer 
child-life? What, indeed, do we know of any life? 1885 
Riper Haccarp A. Solomon's Mines 32, 1 am..a cautious 
man, indeed a timid one. 

4. With concessive force (usually followed by an 
adversative clause) = It is true, it must be admitted. 

1563 W. Fucke AVeteors (1640) 8 Indeed sometimes it may 
be so, but..it is not so alwayes, nor yet most commonly. 
a1568 AscHaM Scholemt. t. (Arb.) 32 These ye will say, be 
fond scholemasters .. They be fond in deede, but snrelie 
ouermany soch be found euerie where. 1711 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 95 ? 3 Grief and Weeping are indeed frequent Com- 
panions, but, I believe, never in their highest Excesses. 
1828 Scotr Ff. Al. Herth v, She blushed deeply indeed, but 
there was more than maiden’s shame in her face. 1894 
Fowter Adamnan Introd. 81 Latin, not classical indeed, 
but good of its kind. 


INDEFAILABLE. 


5. In dialogue, used to emphasize the reply 
(affirmative or negative) to a question or remark: 
e.g. ‘Yes, indeed !’, ‘No, indeed !’ 

1583 Stuspes Axat. Adus. 1. (1882) 89 Is not that your 
meaning? ‘That ismy meaning indeed. 1591 SHAKs. /7wo 
Gent. 1. iv. 9 Std. Seruant, you are sad. /’a/. Indeed, 
Madam, I seeme so. 1734 Carey Chrononhoton. ii, Queen. 
Away! you flatter me. 1s¢ Lady. We don’t indeed. 1875 
Jowett Plato. ied. 2) I. 19 Can you tell me? Indeed I 
cannot, 1885 Pach 19 Dec. 298/1 *‘ But you don’t mean to 
tell me you're the secretary of all these companies?’ ‘ Indeed 
I do, my dear fellow’. 


b. Used in echoing the question asked by an- 


other speaker. 

1766 Goins. ic. IW. vii, ‘Who knows how this may 
end?’ ‘Aye, who knows that indeed!’ answered I. 1826 
Disraen Viv. Grey u. xv, ‘Who is this Mr. Grey?’ ‘Who, 
indeed !’ . 

6. Interrogatively =‘ Is it so?’ ‘ Really?’ 

1598 Snaxs. Merry Iw. ti. 15 Mis. P. Whose at home 
besides your selfe? Jes. &. Why, none but mine owne 
people. AZis. P. Indeed? Mis. F. No, certainly. 1604 — 
Oth, iu. iii, 101 fa. I did not thinke he had bin acquainted 
with hir, O. O yes, and went betweene vs very oft. /a. 
Indeed? O. Indeed? I indeed. Discern’st thou ought in 
that? 1710 Steric Yatler No. 171 P3, 1 go no further 
than, Say you so, Sir? Indeed! Heyday! 1870 Dickens 
E. Drood xviii, ‘Vhat’s Jarsper's’, ‘Indeed?’ said Mr. 
Datchery. 5 ; . 

7. Asan interjection, expressing (according to the 
intonation) irony, contempt, amazement, incredu- 
lity, or the like. 

1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. 181 This is the Angler 

in Wales, indeed | exclaims some fair reader. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw.xxvi, ‘Ah’, said Sam, ‘to be sure; that’s the question.’ 
* Question, indeed , retorted Mrs. Cluppins. ‘she'd question 
him, if she’d my spirit.” 1866 Ruskin $rld Olive (ed. 2) 
gt, I think such and such a thing might be desirable .. a 
damask curtain or so at the windows. ‘Ah’, says my 
employer, ‘damask curtains indeed! That's all very fine’. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 219 ‘O, indeed’, I said, * what 
a wonderful thing, and what a great blessing 1’ 
8. /ndeed and tndeed, veally and truly. collage 
1673 Wycnertey Gentl. Dancing-Al. wi. i. Wks. (Reldg.) 
52/2 tudes and indeed, father, my aunt puts me quite out, 
Lbid, wv. i. 54/2 Indeed and indeed, father, I shall not have 
him. 1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge xxii, She said that 
indeed and indeed Miss Dolly might 1ake paitern by her 
blessed mother, 187. W.S. Girpert Distant Shore, O say 
that I love him indeed and indeed | 

Indeere, obs. form of ENDEAR. 

+Indefai‘lable, 2. Obs. [f. In-3+Derai v. 
+-ABLE. Cf. obs. I. adv. tudefalliblement ‘ inde- 
failably’ (15th c. in Godef.).] Not liable to fail. 

1693 Bevertey True St. Gosp. Truth 32 All is in Con- 
nexion, and inseparable Concatenation, and indefailable 
Certainty to the Elect. 1702 — Glory of Grace 15 Such a 
Communication of Holiness, as should be unchangeable, or 
indefailable, a. 

Indefatigabi'lity. [f. next: see -1Ty.] The 
quality of being indefatigable ; incapability of being 
wearied ; unremitting diligence or pcrseverance. 

@ 1634 Isaacson in Fuller Ade/ Rediz., Andrewes (1651) 
**iij b, His Indefatigability in Study cannot be paralleid. 
1802 Mar. Evcrwortu Aforad T. (1816) I. vi. 37 All the 
manly virtues, were inseparably connected with pedestrian 
indefatigability, 1862 C. Stretton Cheguered Life Il. 
too Every one is conversant with the indefatigability of 
the ant. 

Indefatigable (indtfetigab'l),a. [a. obs. F. 
indéfaligable (15-16th c. in Godef.), ad. L. znxdé- 
fatigabil-ts, f. in- (In-3) + défaligadre to wear out: 
see -BLE.] Incapable of being wearied ; that caunot 
be tired vut; unwearied, untiring, unremitting in 
labour or effort. a. Of persons or things personi- 
fied. 

1586 [implied in InpeFaticaBLy]. 1611 CoTr., /udefatig- 
able, indefatigable, vnweariable, vntirable, not to be toyled 
out. @1635 Naunton fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 49 He was an 
ihdeeaable Reader, whether by Sea or Land. 1667 MiLton 
P.L£,11. 408 Upborn with indefatigable wings Over the vast 
abrupt. 1711 Appison Spect. No. 115 ®?6 My Friend Sir 
Roger has been an indefatigable Man in Business of this 
kind. 178: Gispon Decl. & #. xxix. ILL. 111 Active and 
indefatigable in the pursuit of revenge. 1847 Grote Greece 
1, xvi. (1862) IV. 108 He was indefatigable in his attention 
to public business. 1858 Grapstone //omer II. 1. 137 The 
indefatigable students of Germany, 

b. Of qualities or actions. 

1621 Burton Anaé, Aled, ut. iv. 1. 1. (1651) 635 An in- 
defatigable love and beauty. 1646 Sir T, Brownz Psend. 
£f.1. viii. 3r A man of great eloquence, and industry inde- 
fatigable. 178: Gipson Decl. § F. xviii. (1869) I. 476 His 
diligence was indefatigable. 1855 Mitman Laé. Chr, vu. 
vi. (1864) 1V. 178 The Hermit... with indefatigable restless- 
ness went from province to province. 

Indefa'tigableness. [f prec. + -NEss.] The 
quality of being indefatigable. 

1653 Waternouse Afol. Learn. 231 (L.) Dost thou thus 
repay thy teachers for their pains, care, study, indefatig- 
ableness? 1755 Carte //ist. Eng. 1V. 300 He .. pursued 
them with the greatest perseverance and indefatigableness 
imaginable till he lost his life. 1830 Edin. Rev. LI. 505 
Adams was a representative .. of the sturdy indefatigable- 
ness..of New England. 

Indefa'tigably, adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly 2] 
In an indefatigable manner; unweariedly; with 
unremitting perseverance, 

1586 W. Wepse Lug. Poetrie (Arb.) 34 Master Arthur 
Golding .. which .. trauelleth as yet indefatigably, and is 
addicted without society, by his continuall laboure, to profit 
this en ae speeche in all kind of good learning. 1682 
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Dryven Pref, Relig. Laict Wks. (Globe) 185 A man in- 
defatigably zealous in the service of the Church. 1748 
Anson's Voy... v. 336 We laboured indefatigably in getting 
in our water. 1887 Ruskin /’rzterita II. 413 Indefatig- 
ably carrying his little daguerreotype box up everywhere. 

+ Indefatiga'tion. Oés. [f. In-3+ Drerari- 
GATION.] The condition of being unwearied. 

21646 J. Grecory Posthuma, Terrestr. Globe (1650) 267 
The Arabian Geographers .. holding themselvs not to bee 
inferior .. either to the indefatigation or Skill of the Greek 
Geographers. 

Indefeasible (ind/fizib’!), 2. Forms: 6 in- 
diffeasable, 6-7 indefecible, 7-8 -feasable, 
-feisible, 8 -feazable, -fiezable, 7—- indefeasible. 
[f. In-3 + DEFRASIBLE; cf. It. 2xdeffesst¢bile(Florio).] 
Not defeasible ; not liable to be ‘defeated’, made 
void, or done away with; that cannot be forfeited. 

1548 Lp. Somerser Fpist. Scots Av in Compl. Scot. (1872) 
App. iii. 239 By mariage .. one hloude .. is made of two, 
and an indefecible right geuen of botbe to one, without the 
destruction and abolishing of either. a 1600 Hooker Fcc/. 
Pol. vist. ii. § 8 All those things are utterly void, they make 
him no indefeasible estate, the inheritor by blood may dis- 
possess him. 1661-98 Soutn 12 Ser. III. 18 He, who 
gives a Being..has an Indefeasible claim to whatsoever the 
said Being so Given .. either is, or has, or can Possibly do. 
1670 Brount Law Dict. s.v., A good and indefeisible 
estate. 1735-8 Botincproke On Farties 101 If it be not 
proved to be something more than human, it will hardly be 
proved indefiezable. 1859 Mitt “cberty i. 19 The great 
writers.. have mostly asserted freedom of conscience as an 
indefeasible right. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets xii. 414 
Beauty is the true province of the Greeks, their indefeasible 
domain. 

Hence Indefeasibi lity, Indefea’sibleness, the 
quality or character of being indefeasible. 

1755 Carte /fist. Eng. IV. 2 Vheindefeasableness of the 
succession seems to be a natural consequence of its being a 
lineal one. 1828 WessteR s.v., The indefeasibility of a 
title. 1843 Mitt Logic ui. v. § 1 There are very few 
({uniformities] which have any, even apparent, pretension to 
this rigorous indefeusibiliaty. 1885 Law 7ires LXXIX. 
3322 There are limits to this indefeasibility of title, 

Indefeasibly (ind/ff-zibli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY.] In an indefcasible manner; so as to be in- 
defeasible, 

1540 Act 32 //en. VIII, c. 42 § 1 By the same name 
peasably quietly and indiffeasably, shall have, possesse, 
and enjoye, to them and to their successours for ever all 
suche landis and tenementis. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. vii, 
I was..Lord of all this Country indefeasibly. 1831 CartyLe 
Sart. Res. ut. iv, Venerable to me is the hard Hand; 
crooked, coarse; wherein .. lies a cnnning virtue, indefea- 
sibly royal, as of the Sceptre of this Planet. 

+ Indefea'table, a. Ods. Also-ible. [f. In-3 
+ DEFEAT v.] Incapable of being defeatcd or un- 
donc; indefeasible; indefectible. Ilence Inde- 
featabi-lity (-ibility). 

(Possibly in quot. 1643 an error for indcfeasable, -ible, in 
1755 for next two words.) i 

1643 T. Warsstry dus. W. Bridges conc. War 15 
That indefeatahle power, and that incorruptible wisdome 
that is in God himselfe. 1755 Carte Hist. Fug. 1V. 53 
Those [controversies] abont free will, .. predestination and 
reprobation, grace irresistible and indefeatible. /é/d. 55 Vhe 
decisions of this factious synod [of Dort] in favour.. of the 
irresistibility and indefeatibility of grace. 

Indefectibility (ind/fektibiliti). [f next: 
see -1Ty. Cf. F. tndéfectibriité (17th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The quality of being indefectible; 
exemption from liability to failure or decay, 

1624 Be. Hate rue Peace-Alaker Wks. (1627) 541 Hee 
alone hath infallibility and indefectibilitie. 1644 Dicny 
Alan's Soul vi. (1645) 68 These Propositions. .have in them- 
selves an indefectibility insuperable. 1726 J. Trarr Popery 
1. 50 There is no Promise of Indefectibility made by our 
Saviour to any particular church. 1882 Farrar £arly Chr, 
I. 383 That [controversy] which raged between Calvinists 
and Arminians on the ‘ indefectibility of grace’. 


Indefectible (ind/fektib’]), a. [f. In-3 + 
DEFECTIBLE, prob. after F. zxdéfectible (1582 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), or med.L. tndefectibiliter ady. (Du 
Cangc).] Not defectible. 

1. Not liable to failure, defect, or decay; unfail- 
ing; that cannot fall short, come to an end, or be 


done away. 

1659 Pearson Creed viii. (1866) 476, I believe this infinite 
and Eternal Spirit to be. .of perfect and indefectible holiness 
in himself, 1676 Marvett Aly. Smirke 46 When the Greek 
Church is excommunicate by the Roman..what and where 
then was the Cutholick Church, that was indefectible and 
against which the Gates of Hell did not prevail? 1736 
Cuanpoier fist, Persec. 273 The burning, and not consum- 
ing bush, signifies the indefectible splendor of the church, 
1842 Mannine Serm., Falling fr. Baptismal Grace (1848) 
I. 36 Some beguile themselves by the dream that they 
magnify the mercies of God, in contending that the gifts of 
grace are indefectible. 1887 FairBairnin Congregat. Rev, 
May 426 The system that made grace most absolute made 
the saints most indefectible. 

2. Not subject to defect; faultless. 

1833 J. H. Newman Arians u. v. (1876) 231 At first 
Arianism had not scrupled 10 admit the peccable nature of 
the Son, but it soon. .avowed that, in matter of fact, He was 
indefectible. 1852 H. Rocers £cl, faith (1853) 403 An 
indefectible wisdom on one point. oe 

Hence Indefe‘ctibly adév., without capability of 


failure. 

1837 J. H. Newman Profh. OF. Ch. 394 The faith com- 
mitted to the Church is represented. .as clearly proclaimed, 
indefectibly maintained, and universally acknowledged. 


INDEFICIENT. 


Indefective (indifektiv), a. ?Ots. [f. In-3 
+ DEFECTIVE: cf. med.L. cxdéfectiv-us (15th c. in 
Du Cange).] Not defective; free from defect ; 
faultless, flawless. 

@ 164: Br. Mountacu Acts §& Jfon. (1642) 5 Charity inde- 
fective in this. .life, and in the world to come everlasting life. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 93 God is of himself infinitely 
glorious, because his perfections are absolute, his excellen- 
cies indefective. 1670 Souts 12 Ser. (1698) II]. 118 A 
Covenant promising Life upon Condition of absolute in- 
defective obedience, 1708 Fatconar in Hearne Collect. 19 
Sept. 'O, H. S.) 11, 131 Everlasting and indefective happines, 
1717 Croxart Ovid, Alet, v1. (R.), Seven are my daughters, 
of a form divine, With seven fair sons, an indefective line. 
tIndefe'ctuous, z. Obs. rare—° [f. IN-3 
+ DEFectuous: cf. obs. F. zdeffectueux (16th c. 
in Godef.).] =prec. Hence +Indefe-ctuous- 
ness. 

@1687 H. More in Norris The. Love (1688) 153 Those 
terms Yotu and Omne..may signify either the Entireness, 
Indefectuousness or Perfection of the thing they are pro- 


nounced of. 
tIndefe:ndable, -ible, z. Ods. [f. In-3+ 


DEFENDABLE, Cf. F. zndéfendaeble (Moliére, 17th 
c.).] Incapable of being defended ; indefensible. 
1671 True Monconf. 424 You herehy plainly acknowledge 
that Religion is not indefendible, except by meer subjects, 
against their Soveraign. 
[f. In- 3 + 


Indefensible (indffensib’l\, a. 
DeEFENSIBLE. Cf. F. ¢udéfensible (Montaigne, 16th 
c.).] Not defensible; admitting of no defence. 

1. Incapable of being defended by force of arms. 

1569 Stocker tr. Diod, Sic. 1. xxx. 82 They did forsake 
the indefensible small townes and villages. 1682 Burnet 
Rights Princes Pref. 1: By an obstinate keeping of an in- 
defensible piece of Ground. 1849 James Woodman iv, 
Their grea#extent rendered them indefensible against the 
means of escalade. 1884 Spectator 4 Oct. 1290/1 Lhe town 
of itself is nearly indefensible. 

2. Incapable of being defended in argument, 
maintained, or vindicated; unjustifiable, inexcus- 
able. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 151/1 His proude foly, in the 
defence of his indefensible errour, @ 1614 Donne Bia@ava- 
tos (1644) 123 Of which I perceive not any kinde to be more 
obnonious, or indefensible shen that ..so common with our 
Delinquents to stand mute at the Barre. 1745 WerSLEY 
ainsw. Ch. 5 Vhose Expressions .. of our own Countrymen, 
are utterly indefensible. 1799 Kirwan Geol, ‘ss. 65 This 
hypothesis is as indefensible as the foregoing. 1849 CoppEeN 
Speeches 35 It is manifestly unjust and indefensible, that 
you should tax the people of this country for the expenses 
of our colonies. 1883 Froupe Short Studd. IV. 1. iti, 34 To 
risk the peace of the Church in so indefensible a quarrel 
seemed obstinate folly. 

Ilence Indefensibi‘lity, Indefe-nsibleness, the 
quality or character of being indefensible; Inde- 
fe-nsibly ad/v., in an indefensible manner, so as not 
to admit of defence. 

1690 J. Mackenzie Siege London- Derry 21/2 Collone! 
Lundy... spoke so discouragingly .. concerning the inde- 
fensibleness of the place. 1776 Mickietr. Camoens’ Lusiad 
1x. Note 32 (R.) Some of the terms of expression are still 
indefensibly indelicate. 1823 Bentuam Not Parl 216 The 
utter indefensibility of the design. 1876 Geo. Exiot Dax. 
Der, xxix, The indefensibleness of her marriage. 1891 
Lounsnury Stud. Chaucer 1. Introd. 20 The evidence .. 
seems to me sufficient to show the indefensibility of any 
such position. ; 

+Indefe-nsive, a. Ods. [f. In- 3 + Derrn- 
SIVE (sense 1c).] Incapable of making defence; 
defenceless. 

1586 Frerne Blac. Gentrie To Gentl. Inner Temp., Thus, 
if I had to alledge no other reason in the defence of this 
my action .. yet were I not left indefensiue. 1634 Sir T. 
Herpert 77av. 78 Turkes and Persians, both whom in all 
occasions were insulting over them, because indefensive 
and without government. /éid. 337 The sword awes the 
indefensive villager. 

Indeferent, obs. form of INDIFFERENT. 


+Indefe'sse, a. Ods. [ad. L. frdéfess-us, f. 
in- (IN- 3) + défessus wearied, tired (de- down, etc. 
+ fessus weary, tired).] Unwearied, untiring. 

1621 Be. Mountacu Diatriéz 512 The learned Gram- 
marian Didy-mus, for his Indefesse paynes in reading and 
wriling, surnamed, Iron-side, or heart of Oke. 

+Indefi'ciency. Oés. [f. next: see -Ency.] 
The quality or character of being indeficient or 
unfailing ; unfailingness. 

1614 JACKSON Creed 111. vii. § 2 no¢e, Their readinesse to 
defend the indeficiencie of his faith .. argues, they must of 
necessitie holde, that the Popes faith doth neuer faile. 1666 
Tittotson Rule Faith 11. § 6 Wks. 1742 1V.690 The inde- 
ficiency of oral tradition. 1732 Stackuouse ist. Bible wv. 
i. (T. Suppl.), He [God] took care of their meat and drink, 
and indeficiency of their clothing. Hien 

+ Indeficient \ind/fi-fent), 2. Ods. fa. OF. z2- 
déficten? (15th c. in Godef.), ad. L. indéfictent en, 
f. 272- (IN- 3) + défictent-em DEFICIENT.] Unfailing, 
exhaustless, unceasing. . . 

1508 Dunsar Poems vii. 25 Welcum oure indeficient adiu- 
torie, That evir our Naceoun helpit in thare neyd. 1526 
Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 170b, Ever fresshe and 
newe, indefycyent and neuer faylyng. 1604 T. WricHt 
Passions vi. 308 Whence-from proceedeth the indeficient 
regular .. beating of the pulse. 1656 Jeanes Ful. Christ 
229 He hath .. an indeficient fullnesse, an inexhaustible 
fountaine. 1695 J. Sace Article Wks. 1841 1. 366 ‘There 
is Sermon upon Sermon,—indeficient Sermoning, ull the 
Congregation within the Church is dissolved. 185: TRENCH 
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INDEFICIENTLY. 


Poems 75 Vhe Lamb His people feeds from indeficien! 
streains. 

Ilence + Indefi-ciently adv., nnfailingly. 

1622 Preston Godly Man's Jnguts. ii. 49 Trees of the Lords 
slanting continue their fruits indeficiently, neither doe their 
leaues drop off. : fe 

Indefinable (ind/iai-nab’l), a. (sd) [f. Ix-3 
+ DeFINABLE.] ‘That cannot be defined or exactly 


described ; not susceptible of definition. 

1810 tr. Mad. Cottin'’s Chevalier de Versenat 1. 194 That 
secret and indefinable instinct. 1822 Lams £/ra Ser.1. Roast 
Pig, O cail it not fat! but an indefinable swectness growing 
up to it. 1830 1))"Isrartt Chas. /, 111, xili. 269 An obscure 
and indefinable line. 1863 Geo. Ettot Romola xxii, Some- 
thing as indefinable as the changes in the morning twilight. 
1867 Miss Braopon Kupert Godwin I. i. 2 Every look, cmey 
raovement was instinct with that indefinable grace for whic 
we can find no better name than good breeding. 

B. sé. An indefinable person or thing. rave. 
1B10 tr. Mad. Cottin’s Chev. de Versenai 1. 164 Thai 
woman is one of your indefinables. 

ficnce Indefiinableness; Indefinably adv. 

1847 Craic, /ncdefinably. 1849 THackeray Pendennis 11. 
ix, The expression in Captain Costigan’s eye .. was .. inde- 
finably humourous. 1889 //arfer's Mag. Dec. 118/1 It has 
a vaporous indefinableness that leaves it a riddle. 

+Indefinible, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. Is-3 + L. 
*définibilis, £. définire to set bounds, bound, limit: 
see DEFINE v.] Incapable of being limited; illi- 
mitable. 

1652 Bentowes Theofh. Ded. 22 The Empyrzxan flame of 
lhe Divinity, Indefinible, Interminable, Ineffable. 

Indefinite inde-finit , a. (sé.) Also 6 indif- 
fynit(e, -yte, indiflnite, indyfinyte, 7 indifi- 
nite, indefinit. [ad. L. xdéfinit-us, f. 1- (IN-3) 
+ definit-us Derinive. Cf. F. tadéfni (Montaigne, 
16th c.).] Undefined, unlimitcd: the opposite of 
DEFINITE. 

I. generally, 

1. Without distinct limitation of being or char- 
acter; having no clearly defincd or determined 
character ; indeterminate, vague, undefined. 

1561 ‘I. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. xiii, (1634) 46 When 
there is simple and indefinite mention made of God, this 
name belongeth no lesse to the Sonne and to the Holy 
Ghost, than to the Father. 1616 Buttokar, /udtfinite, not 
precisely exprest; vndefined. 1651 Baxter /uf. Baft. 76 
Some generall indefinite promises. 1722 $Wodrow Corr. 
(1843) 11, 678 Your address is likewise a little indefinite ; 
but E send this at a venture ax you direct. 1818 HAutam 
Mid. Ages (1878) 11. viii. 1. 329 Those indefinite aspirations 
for the laws of Edward the Confessor were changed into 
a steady regard for the Great Charter. 1875-6 W. LB. Pore 
Compend., Theol. (1881) 656 ‘The indefinite use of the term 
Sacrament inthe early church. 1885 S. Cox Z.xpostt. Ser. 1. 
v. 66 A fine, though indefinite, emotion. 

2. Of undetermined extent, amount, or number; 


unlimited. 

1594 Nasne Unfort. Trav. 46 Peace 1o thy Ghost, and 
yet me thinkes so indefinite a spirit should haue no peace 
or intermission of paines. 1625 Bacon &ss., Usury (Arb.) 
546 Let these Licensed Lenders be in Number Indefinite. 
1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 86 Thus oxygen and hydro- 
gen .. will remain unaltered for an indefinite period. 1852 
Ropertson Serm, Ser. 1. xii. 150 With respect to our moral 
and spiritual capacities, we remark that they are not only 
indefinite but absolutely infinile. 1877 E. R. Conver 4as. 
Faith ii. 67 That is indefinite Which has, or may have, a 
limit, but whose limit cannot be ascertained. 1884 J. Rae 
Contemp. Socialism 109 Commodities that admitted of in- 
definite multiplication. , 

+b. Formerly, sometimcs, Extending beyond any 
assignable limits ; boundless, infinite. Ods. 

1664 Power E.xrp. Philos. Pref.17 The process of Art is 
indefinite, and who can set a non-ultra to her endevours? 
1745 W. THompson Sickness v, (R.), Indefinite and omni- 
present God, Inhabiting eternity ! sbail dust, Sball ashes, 
dare presuine to sing of thee? 2 

ral specifically (in various technical uses). 

3. Grammar. 

a. Applied to various adjectives, pronominal 
words, and adverbs, which do not define or deter- 
mine the actual person or thing, the place, time, 
or manner, to which they refer; as any, other, some, 
such, somewhere, anyhow, otherwrse, etc. : esp. in 
indefinile arlicle,a name for the individualizing ad- 
jective a, an (A adj.2), or its equivalents in other 
languages. 

b. Applied to 1hose tenses or inflexions of verbs which 
merely denote an action taking place at some time (past, 
present, or future), withoul specifying whether it is continu- 
ous or complete (thus distinguished from botb tmperfect 
and perfect), e.g. the Greek aorist and the English simple 
past; in French grammar formerly (as by Palsgrave) to 
the simple past tense corresponding to these, now called 
pastor preterite definite; in modern French, fast or fre- 
terite indefinite is applied to the compound tense corre- 
sponding to that called (ee in Enghsb, e.g. 17a parle, 
he has spoken. c. In the Slavonic verb formerly applied 
to one of the branches or aspects, A. Sometiines applied, in 
German and Old English grammar, to that declension of the 
adjective which is used when it is preceded by the indefinite 
article, possessive adjective, pronouns, etc: tbe strong de- 
clension of the adj. ee 

1530 Patser, Introd. 32 The indiffynite indicatyve of lhe 
tbyrde conjugation endeth ever in $.  /did. 84 ‘The indif- 
finite tens, as ye parlay, | spake. Jbid. 382 To knowe 
therfore howe and whan the frenche men use their preter 
imparfyte tence, and whan their indiffynyte tence, whiche 
name I borowe of the grekes, for they bave a tence whiche 
they call aorrséus, thal is to say, indifinitus, whiche moche 
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resembicth this lence in the frenche tonghe, 
vol. 11, /udcfinite Pronouns. 1727-41 CuamBers Cyd. s.v. 
Article, The article @ is said to be indefinite, because ap- 
plied to names taken in their more general, and confused 
significalion, 1827 J. Hearp Gram. Kuss. Lang. v. § 1. 
141 There are four branches: the indefinite, the perfect, 
the semedfactive, and the rteratrve. The indefinite ex: 
presses the action indeterminately with regard to its com- 
pletion; as OWL Tporaatb, he moved. 1874 R. Morris 
Chaucer's Prol. etc. (Clar. Press Ser.) Introd. 33 Adjectives, 
like the modern Gerinan, have two forms~ Defnite and In- 
definite. 1877 Mouton tr. I iner's Gram. NV. 7. 1. § 25. 
2 The indefinite pronoun ras, 7; is joined to abstract nouns, 

4. Logic. Applied to propositions in which the 
subject has no mark of quantity; not distinguishing 
between ‘some’ and ‘all’, 

1773 Reiw Aristotle's Log. it § 6 Wks. 11. 692/2 A pro- 
position is called indefinite when there is no mark either of 
universality or particularity annexed to the subject: thus, 
‘Man is of few days’ is an indefinite proposition. 1864 
Bowen Logic v. 122 The logicians formerly distinguished 
another Class of Judgments as /udefinite, meaning those 
in which the Subject, having no sign or predesignation of 
Quantity affixed to it, is not expressly declared to be either 
Universal, Singular, or Particular. Thus, £/ephauts are 
sagacious animals ;—Learned men are to be found at 
Oxford, 1887 Fowrer Deduct. Logic iii. (ed. 9) 29 ‘1n- 
definite" or ‘indesignate ’ propositions, as tbey are called, 
i.€. propositions in which the subject, Leing a commun 
lerm, is not quantified, are inadmissible in Logic. 

5. Sot. a. Said of inflorescence in which the cen- 
tral axis grows indefinitely in length, producing a 
succession of lateral branches bearing flower-buds 
(or of sessile flowcr-buds) which open successively 
froin the lowest upwards; also called cen/ripetal 
or indeterminate, Db. Sometimes similarly applied 
to fibrovascular bundles which grow indefinitely, 
so that the stem increases in thickness, as in ‘ Exo- 
gens’ or Dicotyledons. ¢. Said of the stamens or 
other parts of the flower when numerous and not 
clearly inultiples of the number of the petals, etc. 

1845 Linptry Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 25 Stamens indefinite ; 
that 1s to say, more numerous than can be easily counted. 
1849 Barroux Afan. Bot. §& 77 Vhe vascular bundles [in 
exugens], from their mode of development in an indefinite 
manner eaternally, have been called exogenous, and for the 
same reason, Schlieden has denominated tbem Indefinite. 
Lbid. $472 Vhe ovules are very numerous or indefinite. 1876 
Hooker Botany Primer 46 Called indefinite, because the 
axis goes on elongating after the first flower opens. 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot. v. (ed. 6) 144 Vhe kinds of Inflorescence 
..are all reducible to two types... viz. Indefinite and Definite, 
or.. Indeterminate and Determinate. Each may be..simple 
or compound. 

B. sé. (ellipt. uses of the adj.) An indefinite 
thing, word, statement, etc.; something of in- 
definite naturc or meaning, or which cannot be 
definitely specified, described, or classcd. 

1sg1 Percivatt Sp. Dict- F a, Aduerbs commonly gouerne 
an Indicative Moode: saue that where Interrozatiues are 
changed into Indefinites they haue some time a Subiunctiue. 
1625 Bacon £ss., Dispatch (Arb.) 2481 That Negative is 
inore pregnant of direccion, then an indefinite. 1865 ad? 
Mall G. 16 Aug. 10/1 A table of the occupations of the 
Fore after a new classification .. I. ‘ Professionals’ .. 

1. § Domestics’ .. II]. Commercials ; 1V. Agriculturists .. 
V. Industrials... VI. Indefinites, thal is, general labourers, 
gentlemen of means, and paupers, with a few others not 
open to classification. 

Ilence t Inde‘finite v. Obs. (nonce-wd.), in phr. 
to indefinite tt =to act or speak indefinitely. In- 
de‘finitism (s0ce-wd.), indefinite character. 

1656 S. H. Gold, Law 76 If we indefinite it, when we 
should demonstrate, and universalize it. 1855 Dora GREEN- 
WeELL Present Heaven (1861) 103 ‘The vague spirituality or 
rather indefinitism of our ideas. 


Indefinitely (inde‘finitli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY %.] In an indefinite manner or degree. 

1. Without definition or limitation to a particular 
thing, case, time, etc.; indeterminately, vaguely. 

1471 [see INDETERMINABLY). 1530 PatscR. Introd. 32 
Other thre dyvers tymes, imparfytly past, indiffynilly past, 
and more than pany past. 1561 I. Norton Calvin's 
Inst, 1. 37 So oft as we do indefinitely speake of the name 
of God, we meane no lesse the Sonn and the Holy ghost 
than tbe Father. 1635 J. Gore Wells/oing 3 A preacher 
..delivers his message indefinitely to the whole assembly, 
1858 Cartyte Fredé. Gt. 1. iv, She had felt herself indefi- 
nitely unwell. 1863 Mrs. Cartyce Left. 111. 168 They 
pressed me to come 1o hem .. and I promised indefinitely 
that I would. 

2. To an indefinite amount or extent; without 


specified or assignable limit or end; unlimitedly. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel, u. iii. 1, ‘Tis a fortune which 
some indefinitly preferre before prosperity. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. Pref. 10 Motion also may be indefinitely swift 
or slow. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 94 The Pacifick Sea .. from 
30 to about 4 deg. south latitude, and from the American 
shore westward indefinitely, 1833 Miss Mutrorp in L'Es- 
trange Life ILI. i. 6 Life is too short. .for an alienation in- 
definitely prolonged. 1868 Freeman .Vorm. Cong. 11. App. 
540 It would be easy to prolong the list indefinitely. 

Indefiniteness (inde‘finitnés). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being indefinite; want 
of definiteness; indeterminateness, vagueness. 

1589 Puttennam Exe. Poesie u.xt (Arb.) 111 The Roundell 
or Spheare..for his indefinitenesse hauing no spediall place 
of beginning nor end. 1623 Be. Hatt Best Sargdaine Wks. 
(1648 476 The indefinitenesse of the charge implies a gene- 
rallity. 1797 Monthly Mag. 111. 201 That pernicious loose- 
ness and indefiniteness of speech, which prevail so generally. 


1727 Barry | 


INDEIGN. 


1880 E. Winte Cert. Relig. 34 There is now and then an 
Oriental indefiniteness.as to method. 1885 Seurcton 7 reas. 
Dat, cxxxii. 10 The fault of most prayers is their indefinite- 
ness. 

Indefinitive (ind/frnitiv), a. rare. [f. Ix-3 
+ Dirinitive.) Not definitive ; not characterized 
by definition or limitation ; indetcrminate, indefinite. 

1598 Barnet Theor. Warres v. i.125 From the point of 
the first Trauesse next adioyning, is drawne an indefinitiue 
line. 1850 J. H. Newman Diffic. Anglic. 82 A school of 
opinion. fixed in its principles, indefinitive and progressive 
in their range. 

Ilence Indefi‘nitively adv., without definition or 
limitation; Indefinitiveness, vagucness. 

1621 Sanperson JTivelve Serm. (1637) 59 Ordinarily in 
our Sermons we indefinitively condemne as evill, swearing, 
and gaming for money. 1795 Aun, Neg. App. Chron. 92 
They are all elected for two years, and may be immediately 
and indefinitively re-clected. @ 1849 Pot Marginalia Wks. 
1864 I11. 587 1f the author did not deliberately propose lo 
himself a suggestive indefinitiveness of meaning. 

Indefinito- (indcfinsite), comb. form from 
L. tndéfinitus INDEFINITE; as in tndefinito-defi- 
nite adj., applied by Sir W. IHamilton to pro- 
positions predicated of the gicater part or inore 
than half. 

1847 Sin W. Hamicton Let, De Morgan 43 Indefinito- 
defimites, To UI, YO, last we come ; And that affirms, and 
this denies, Of more, most (half plus some). /étd. 44 { Pro- 
positions] 1. Definite; 2. Indefinito-definite; 3. Semi-defi- 
nile; 4. Indefinite. 

Indefinitude (ind/finitind). [f. In-3 + De- 
FINITODE or f, INDEFINITE after definitude).] 

+1. The condition of having no known or assign- 
able limit; undefined or undefinable number or 


amount. Oés. 

1677 Hace /'rim. Orig. Alan. 1. iv. 157 They arise to a 
strange and prodigious multitude, if not indefinitude, by 
their various Positions, Combinations, and Cunjunctions. 

2. Want of definiteness or precision ; indefinite- 
ness, undefined state. 

1827 G. Deaucterk Journ. Alaroceo Ded., Until it has 
arrived at years of discretion . an indefinitude of age both 
in books and men, 1833 Sin W. Hawictos Discuss., Eng. 
Treat, Logic (1853) 146 he vacillation or indefinitude of 
Aristotle himself in regard to the number of the modes, 
1854 RK. G. Latuam Aative Nacws Russian Emp. 248 Vhey 
are measures of the extent to which the autbor who uses 
them eschews indefinitude. 

Indefinity (ind/inin). rare. 
after znfinity: sce -1TY.] 

cells cSypehe . Ce 

1623 CockEeRAM 11, Endlesnes, geeierty, 1678 CupworTH 
Intell. Syst. Contents a. v. 643) This potemial Infinity or 
Indefinity of udy, seems to be mistaken for an actual In- 
finity of Space. 

= prec. 2. 

217% Nortu F.xam., 1, tii. § 38 (1740) 144 He can .. come 
off, upon the Ambiguity or Indefinity of his Expressions. 
1882 Fraser's Mag. XXV. 427 Branch lines .. only to be 
entered upon after the ominous ‘change’ to whose con- 
venient indefinity the porter stentoriously invites us. 

Indeflectible (ind/fle‘ktib’l), a. [f. In-3 + 
*deflectible, f£. EFLECT v. + -IBLE.] Incapable of 
being deflected or turned from a straight course. 

1883 F.W. Porter Gambetta in French Celebr. 28 Pro- 
claiming in a single voice his indeflectible fidelity. 1884 
Fortn. Kev. May 569 All unite in one undeviating and in- 
deflectible direction. 

+Indefle'xible, a. Ods. rare. [Ix-3.] =prec. 

a 1641 Be. Moustacu acts § Jlon. (1642! 122 Indeflexible 
subjection to Gods will. 5 

+ Indeflo-re, a. Ods. [Arbitrary f. Ix- 3 + stem 
of L. diflord-re to DEFLOWER ; for indeflored or in- 
deflortt.| Not deflowered; chaste, inviolate. 

1s00-20 Dunsar Poems Ixxxv. 55 Implore, adore, thow 
indeflore, To mak our oddis evyne. 

+Indeflowrishing, 2. Oés. [f. IN-3 + pres. 
pple. of DerLounisHv.] Not ceasing to flourish, 
unfading: cf. DEFLOURISH 2. 

1610 G. Fretcner Christ's Vict, 1. xlvi, Ros'd all in lively 
crimson ar thy cheeks, Whear beawties indeflourisbing 
abide. 

Indeformable (ind/ffimab’l), ¢.  [Ix-3.] 
Not deformable ; incapable of being ‘ deformed ’ 
or put out of shape. 

1880 Mixcuin Statics (ed. 2)13 In nature there are no such 
things as rigid bodies. For a great many practical matters 
there are bodies which may be treated as if they were rigid 
or indeforinable. 

Indegent, Indegest: see INDIGENT, etc. 

Indehiscent (indthi-sént), a. Bot, [In- 3.] 
Not dehiscent: said of fruits that do not split open 
when mature, but retain the seed till they decay. 

1832 Linney /utrod. Bot. t. ii.179 Cells one-seeded, inde- 
hiscent, dry, perfectly close at all times. 1841 Mrs. Loupon 
1st Bk. Bot. (1845) 25 Most of tbe kerneled fruits are inde- 
hiscent, and, if left to nature, must decay before they can 
liberate the seed. 1871 H. Macmattan True Vine 158 The 
fruit of the vine is indehiscent. 1872 Otiver Elem. Bot. t. 
vii. 95 Syncarpous fruits .. which are dry and indehiscent, 
that is, which do not open, but liberate the seed by decay, 
as the fruit of the Hazel, you may simply call nuts. _ 

Hence Indehi‘scence, the quality of being inde- 
hiscent. 1847 in Craic. 

+Indeign, v. Obs. rare. In 4 indeyne, 5 in- 
daign. [A form intermediate between ENDEIGN 


and Inpi¢n; q.v.] 


[f. INDEFINITE, 


INDELAYED. 


1. zz¢r. To be indignant or angry. 

1382 Wycuir Gen, xviii, 30 Y biseche thee, he seith, ne 
indeyne thow, Lord, if I speke. _ 

2. tras. To disdain, despise. 

1483 Caxton Cato Cjb, Thou myghtest lese theyr loue 
and be indaigned of them. . 

+Indelay'ed, cz. Oés. [Is-3.] Not delayed 
or put off; immediate. 

1523 St. Papers Hen. VIII, V1. 118 If this overture shall 
not mowe tuke effect, indelaied order must be geven by His 
Majeste for the raysing and selting furthe of an arinye. 
1564 Q. Exiz. in 444. Parker's Corr. (Parker Soc.) 227 We 
will that you shall duly inform us thereof, to the end we 
may give indelayed order for the same. 

+Indelay'edly, a/v. Obs. 
Without delay; immediately. 

1535 Hey. VIII Let. Lard Sussex 17 Apr., We..wol ther- 
fore and command you .. that ye indelayedly do apprehend 
and take them. 1563-87 Foxe A. & JW. (1596) 262/1 That 
he indelaiedlie .. should prepare himselfe to be gone out of 
the realme. 1579 Sc. Acts Yas. VJ, c. 70 Presentlie and 
indilayitlie upoun thair apprehensioun or convictioun. .he or 
sche sall be put and haldin in the stokkis. ¢ 1600 Gowrie's 
Conspir.in Select. Harl, Mise. (1793) 192 Verie miscontent 
that indelaiedlie he raid not to Sanct- lohnstoun. 

Indeleble, -ebly, obs. ff. INpELIBLE, -IBLY. 


Indele-ctable, a. rare. [IN-3: cf. obs. F. 
tndelectable (Godef.).] Unpleasant, disagreeable. 

1748 RicnarDson Clarissa Ixxi, (1811) VIIL. 327 Stiffened 
and starched .. into dry and indelectable affectation. 1806 
Edin. Rev, Oct. 109 His remarks upon this indelectable 
attendant. ih: 

+Indelegabi'lity. Os. rare—'. [f. Ix-3 
+ DELEGABLE+-ITy. Cf. F. zndélégadle (Littré_.] 
Incapability of being delegated. 

1695 J. Sace Article etc, Wks. 1844 I. 75 Is such a dele- 
gation consistent with our author's position about the in- 
devolvibility or indelegability of such a power? 

Indeliable, obs. form of INDELIBLE. 

Indeliberate (ind/li-béret), 2. [Ix-3: cf. F. 
indélibéré (17th c.).] 

+1. Of persons, their qualitics, etc. : Wanting in 
deliberation ; inconsiderate ; hasty or rash. Obs. 

a1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 100 ‘This may rebuke rash, 
indeliberate, and self-willed persons, 1652 Gaute .Wag- 
astrom, 22 We reprooves .. their indeliberate rashness. 
@ 1677 Manton Twenty Serm, xv. Wks. 1871 1. 333 There 
is a will natural and indeliberate, and a will deliberate and 
elective. ; f ’ ; 

2. Of actions: Done withont deliberation or 
forethought; not carefully considered or planncd 
beforehand. Also of thoughts, words, etc.: Un- 
premeditated, spontaneotis. Now rare. 

1655 Br. Bramuau.e Def. true Liberty 37, 1 distinguish 
between free acts and voluntary acts. ‘he former are 
always deliberate, the latter may be indeliberate. 1680 
Il. Dopwett 7wo Lett. Advice (1691) 96 Indeliberate 
actions are not capable of affectation. a1711 Ken Psyche 
Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 162 She felt a sudden indelib’rate 
‘Thought, Which strange Conviction in her Spirit wrought. 
1896 Academy 12 Dec. 535/2 Short, insignificant, prattling, 
indeliberate letters. 

+Indeli:berated, a. [In-3.] =prec. (sense 2). 

@ 1663 Bramuact (J.), Actions proceeding from blandish- 
ments, or sweet persuasions, if they be indeliberated, as in 
children..ure not presently free actions. 

Indeli‘berately, aév. rare. [f. INDELIBER- 
ATE + -LY2.] Without deliberation or premedi- 
tation; unintentionally, involuntarily. 

16381 Ketttewetr Chr. Obed. (1715) 340 What we have 
been wont to do by long practice, we do as eusily, as 
quickly, and as indeliberately, as we do those things which 
flow from the necessity of our very nature itself. zoo R, 
PEARSON .Vaaman Vrndie. 44 lard might be .. forced 
Ignorantly, or indeliberately to Worship..the Pagan Idols, 

ndeliberateness. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-Ness.} Absence of deliberate intention. 

1681 Ketrtewenr Chr. Obed. (1715) 345 That indeliberate- 
ness in sinning, which ariseth from an habit and custom of 
sin..doth not in any wise lessen or excuse a sinful action. 

Indelibera‘tion. Now rare. [See Inpett- 
BEATE and -ATIoN. (So mod.F. dadélibération 
(Littré).] Want of deliberation or forethought. 

a 1614 Donxe Bra@avaros (1644) 31 Any mortall sinne .. 
proceeding from indeliberation. 1646 Jer. ‘l'avtor Afol. 
Liturgy Pref. § 11 She should have no Liturgy at all, hut 
the worship of God be left to the managing of chance and 
indeliberation and a petulant fancy. 1681 Kerriewei 
Chr. Obed. (1715) 551 Vhey, who scarce ever sin wilfully at 
all, or very rarely, are wont most frequently through inde- 
liberation and unadvisedness to miscarry. 1854 Faser 
Growth tn Holiness iii. (1872) 45 Eagerness, anxiety .. in- 
deliberation. .are all fatal to recollection, 

Indelibi lity. rare. Also-ebility. [f. next: 
see -1ry.] The quality of being indelible. 

1804 Horsiey Speeches Parlt. (1813) 421 The indelebility 
of the sacred character was a principle in the Church of 
Rome. 1891 Daily News 1 July 5/6 The ink. . lost its ancient 
indelibility. 1896 Blackw. Mag. May 683 This indelibility 
of tribal types. 

Indelible (inde‘lib’l), z. Also 6-7 indeleble, 
(7-9 indeliable). [In 16-17th c. ézdeleble, ad. L. 
tndélebilis, £. in- (IN-3) + délébil’s DELIBLE; cf. F. 
indélébile, -leble (16th c.). The termination has 
been assimilatcd to -1BLE.] 

_ That cannot be deleted, blotted out, or effaced ; 
ineflaceable, permanent. 

a. of a matciial mark, stajn, etc. or of the sub- 
stance which makes these, as ¢vadelible ink. 


[f. prec. +-LY ~.] 
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1579 Fucke Hesktus' Parl. 422 Before he .. hath his in- 
deleble character scraped out of his handes and fingers endes. 
1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 850 ‘The women paint 
their faces with indeleble lines, 1650 BuLWeR dA nthropomiet. 
Pref., Pricking the same with Needles, then they take Inde. 
liable tincture. 1656 Buount Glossogr., Indeleble. 1658 
Puiruips, Indelible. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I. 92 ‘Vins 
operation, called by the natives ‘Tattaowing., leaves an in- 
delible mark on the skin. 1816 J. Sminit Panorama Sc. § 
Art II, 783 Indelible Ink for marking Linen, Kc. 

Jig. 1825 T. JEFFERSON A utoliog, Wks. 1859 I. 49 Nalure, 

abit, op.nion have drawn indelible lines of distinction be- 
tween them. 

b. of a stain on character or reputation, infamy, 
disgrace, etc. 

31529 More Suppl. Sonlys Wks. 322/1 So deadly poisoned 
wt sin, yt their spoties bene indelible & their filthines 
vnpurgeable. 1624 SANDERSON Sev. (1637) 432 Branded 
with an indeleble note of infamy. 1647 Warp Sip. Cobler 
20 Accursed with indelible infamy. 1756 C. Lucas E£ss, 
Waters III. 284 This would be an unpardonable, an in- 
delible reproach. 1887 Bowen Virg. cincid v. 148 ‘This 
victory gain..and preserve us from shame’s indelible stain. 

¢. of ainark, stamp, or character impressed upon 
anything; sfec. of the spiritual character which, 
according tovarious sections of the Christian Church, 
is held to be impressed or conferred by some of 


the sacraments. 

1532 More Confut. Barnes vi. Wks. 7245/1 With the in- 
deliole caracter and badge of baptisme receiued into hys 
liuerey and liys holy houshold. 1638 Cuittincw. AXeclig. 
Prot. t. vis § 39. 358 We shall then consider whether your 
indelible Character bee any reality. 1711 G. Cary Phys. 
Phylastick. 416 This Divine Power is what the School men 
and Church call an Indelible Character. 1871 Darwin 
Dese. Man 11. xxi. 405 Man still bears in his bodily frame 
the indelible stamp of his lowly origin. 1875 MAnninc 
Mission Hf. Ghost 1. 21 To all eternity they will bear the 
mark of their regeneration, the indelible character stamped 
upon them at the font. : 

da. of animpression onthe mind; also ofa fceling. 

@ 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 271, I have so many and so in- 
deleble impressions of your favour to me. 1697 EVELYN 
-Vamism. viii. 265 Most grateful and indelible Sense ofa long 
and intire Friendship. 1830 I*Isrvrvi Chas. J, II. ili. 29 
Charles had retained too indelible a recollection of the past. 
1847 Disraeui Sancred ut. ii, Such an event makes an in- 
delible impression. 

te. of a title, right, or the like: Indefeasible. 
¢1645 Howe Le?f. (1650) I. 1v. viii. 186 ‘They shall be 
only Keepers of the Great Seal, which for litle and office 
are deposable ; but they say the Lord Chancellor's title is 
indelible. 1769 Biackstone Comm. IV.i. 3 The indelible 
rights of mankind. 

Hence Inde‘libleness, the quality of being in- 
delible, incapability of being blotted out or 
destroyed. 

1654-66 Eart Orrery Parthentssa (1676) 401 The in- 
delibleness of the impressions of Youth. {In mod. Dicts.] 

Indelibly \inde‘libli:, adv. [f. prec. +-1y 2.] 
In an indelible manner; so as not to be blotted 
out or cffaced. 

1611 Sreep ‘ist. Gt. Brit. vu. x. 253 The murderesse 
Quendrid..hath left her name indelebly stained with his 
innocent Lloud. 1659 E. Reysotps in Eliot Gosf, New- 
Eng. A iij b, These premises are indelebly written in the 
minds of men by nature. 1750 Jouxson Rambler No. 54 
P? it Our crime .. is seaelibly recorded, and the stam 
of fale is fixed upon it. 1858 Frottpe //ist. Eng. LI. 
xvii. 524 He had left the print of his individual genius 
stamped indelibly. .into the constitution of the country. 

Indelicacy (indelikasi), [Ix-3: sce next and 
-acy.] Want of delicacy; want of a nice scnse of 
propriety, refincment, or good taste ; coarscness of 


character, manners, etc. 

171z STEELE Sfect. No, 286 ? 1 Your Papers would be 
chargeable with something worse than Indelicacy, they 
would be Immoral. 1766 Cote in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 
IV. 486, I hope you will pardon the indelicacy of the ex- 
pression. 1774 Gotpsm, Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 177 The 
indelicacy of this animal [the pig] is..rather in our appre- 
hensions than in its nature. 1818 Jas. Mite By tt. Lidia 
(1826) I. 398 The indelicacy of the Hindus. 1856 Frovpe 
Tlist, Eng. 1.316 That indelicacy which was the singular 
blemish of his character. 

Indelicate ‘inde liket), 2 [In-3. Cf. F. rn- 
délicat (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Wanting in, or offensive to,a sense of delicacy 
or propricty; coarse, unrefined; bordering upon 


what is immodest or indecent. 

1742 Ricnarpson Pamela IV. 42 Don't think to let me 
lose my beloved Wife and have an indelicate Nurse put 
upon me instead of her. 1774 Warton (list. Eng. Povtry 
xxx. (1840) II. 447 Their manners were too indelicate to be 
shocked at any indecency. 1804 W. Tennant /id. Recreat. 
(ed. 2) I. 274 Who bandied about amongst each other the 
coarsest ribbaldry, and most indelicate sarcasms. 1846 Grote 
Greece 1. i. 1. 15 A cast of fancy more coarse and indelicate 
than the Homeric. 

+b. Used as sé. Obs. 

1742 Ricuarpson Pamela xxxv. ILL. 342 These Gentle- 
men, the very best of them, are such Indelicates! /é/d. 
IV. Let. xiv. 82 What strange indelicates do these writers 
of tragedy often make of oursex! 

2. Wanting in fine tact or nice regard to the 


feelings and tastes of others. 

1800 Mrs. Hervey J/ounrtray Fam. IV. 102 She felt that, 
under the present circumstances, it would be indelicate to 
attempt more. 1849 Macaucay “ist. Eng. iv. 1. 462 It was 
apprehended that such indelicate greediness might disgust 
the benefaclor. 


+3. Of food: Coarse. Odés. 


INDEMNIFY. 


1 3750 Coventry Pompey Lilt. (1752) 101 The coarse fare 
he imet with .. were but indelicate morsels to one who had 
formerly lived on ragouts and fricassees. 1777 G. Forster 
Voy. round World \1. 224 Vime makes these indelicate 
viands acceptable and delicious to their tasle. 

Hence Inde‘licately adv., without delicacy. 

3800 Mrs. Hervey JVourtray Fam, 111.71 Yo throw her- 
self, most indelicately, into the arms of a gamester, a profli- 
gate,a man of no birth. 1816 Scott Let. (o Byron 5 Jan., 
The indiscreet zeal of the friend, who..has injudiciously 
and, as she thinks, indelicately brought into view circum- 
stances of private attention. 

Indeligence, variant of INDILIGENCE, Ods. 

+ Inde'lve, v. Obs. sare—'. [f. In-! + Detve, 
after L. sufodére.] trans. To dig in, to bury. 
| 1382 Wycerir Gex. xxxv. 4 Thei syuen to hym alle alyen 
| goddis that thei hadden..and he indeluede hem vndur a 
theribynte. 

+Indemn, a. 04s. rare—). In6indempne. 
[a. F. éudemne (in 16th c. also zndenipue), ad. L. 
indemnis, f, in- (IN-3) + damnum loss, damage.] 
Free from or clear of loss or hurt. 

1526 Sir R. Wincrietp Let. to Wolsey (MUS. Cot?. Galha 
B.14 Vf. 3b) The sayde kynge hath bownde hymsylff to 
save themperour indempne agaynste the kynges higlines of 
alle thingis. 

+ Inde-mned, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. prec. + -ED}, 
after F. tademiudé, pa. pple. of zademncr to indem- 
nify]. =prec. 

1552 Hvuvoet, Indempned, zvdemnis. 1570 Levins Manip. 
49/36 Indemned. : 

Indemnification (inde:mnifike'fan).  [f. In- 
DEMNIFY : see -FICATION. ] 

1. The acticn of compensating for actual loss or 
damage snstained ; also the fact of being compen- 
sated ; concr. the payment made with this object. 

1732 Lepiako Sethos IIL. 1x. 335 The only security we have 
left for our indemnification, isin our prisoners. 1765 Biack- 
STONE Comm. I. i. 139 Giving him a full indemnification and 
equivalent for the injury thereby sustained. 1789 BextHam 
Prine. Legisé, xiii. § 3 Vhe party injured loses all hope of 
indemnification, 1844 H. Il. Witson Zrit. dia 111. 145 
The unwillingness to pay a money indemnification wus so 
insuperable..that the British Commissioners were induced 
to lower their demand. 

b. The action of compcnsating for trouble, an- 
noyance, etc.; cower. the recompense so rendered. 

1774 Warton /Tfist. Eng. Poetry ix. 1.294 The Franciscans 
..enjoyed from the popes the privilege of distributing in- 
dulgences, a valuable indemnification for their voluntary 

overty. 1839 De Quincey Recoll. Lakes Wks. 1862 Il. 97 

Not likely to accept .. gorgeous philosophy ..as an in- 
demnification for irregular performance of public duties, 

+2. ‘Sectirity against loss or penalty’ (J.); in- 
demnity. Ods. 

Inde‘mnifica:tor. rare. [agent-n. in Latin 
form, f. INDEMNiFy.] One who indemnifics, 

1802-12 Brntuam Ration, Fudic, Evid. (1827) V. 493 Vhe 
common vouchee or indemnificator general, in the Common 
Pleas. 

Inde'mnifica:tory, ¢. sare. [f. InpemNiFY : 
see -o1ty.] Pertaining or tending to indemnification. 

1875 Poste Gains 1. (ed. 2) 397 Where the actions on 
delict are purely indemnificatory. 

Indemnified, -fier: sce under next. 

Indemnify (inde'mnifoi), v.1 Also 7 indemp- 
nifie,-damnifie, [f. L. gdemn-r's INDEMN + -FY.] 

lL. trans. To preserve, protect, or kecp free from, 
sccure against (any hurt, harm, or loss); to 
secure against legal responsibility for past or 
fiture actions or events; to give an indcmnity to. 

1611 Cotcr., Sudemniser, to... indamnifie. 1651 Biccs 
Vew Disp. 217 Save harmles and keep indempnified. 1665 
J. Wesu Stone-feng (1725) 153 An Asylum, to which any 
of thein flying remain'd indemnified for whatever Delict 
committed, 1712 ArbuTHNot John Bull. iv, Why must 
the rest of the ‘I'radesmen be. .indemnified from charges ? 
1769 Brackstone Comm. IV. xi. 142 The tact indemnified 
the peace officers and their assistanis, if they killed any 
of the mob in endeavouring to suppress such riot. 1855 
Macautay /list. Eng. xxi. 1V.554 An Act..providing that, 
if Cook would make..a true and full discovery, he should 
be indemnified for the crimes which he might confess. 1870 
Standard 12 Nov., On entering into partnership in 1860 he 
was indemnified against liability on previously overdrawn 
accounts. 3884 J. Rar Contemp. Scetatism 376 A sound 
sen of working class insurance must be devised, which 
eur indemnify them against all the accidents and reverses 
of life. 

2. To compensate (a person, etc.) for loss suf- 
fered, expenses incurred, etc. 

1693 Mem. Ct. Teckely 1. 2 That they who formerly pos- 
sessed Employments, should be indempnified for the Loss 
of their Posts. 1771 Rozertson Ast. Amer. (1778) 11. vi. 
226 The plunder of the countries they invaded served 10 
indemnify them for what they had expended in equipping 
themselves for the service. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr //ist. Servia 
xx. 377 It was left to the Sultan to indemnify his vassals for 
their loss. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest i, [They] in- 
demnified themselves for the nonpayment of their salaries by 
killing the deer for sale and for their own subsistence. 1866 
Fetton Ane. & Alod. Gr. Ul. 11. vii. 395 ‘Whey. .indemnified 
themselves by extortions fron: their unhappy subjects. 

b. To compensate for disadvantages, annoyances, 


hardships, ctc. : ; 

1707 Keflex. upon Ridicule 121 You ought to indemnify 

others for the Uneasiness you give them. 1836 Maccat- 

Livray tr. Humbolde’s Trav. xxv. 376 The high price of 

provisions indemnifies the cultivator for the hard life. 1856 

| Grinnon Life xiv. (1875) 173 However long and dreary 
45-2 


INDEMNIFY. 


may be the winter, we are always indemnified by the spring. 
1765 Burke Corr, (1844) 1. 110 This is one way of indem- 
nifying one’s self for tbe plainness of one’s habit. 1863 
Mas. OvipHant Salem Ch. iii. 40 She somehow appeared 
..to indemnify herself fur ber privations. 

+ 3.-To eompensate, make up for. Obs. rare. 

1759 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 3 Iwo advantages. .in- 
demnified this defect. 

Hence Indemnified, Indemnifying /f/. ads. 
Also Inie*’mnifier, one who indemnifies. 

1769 Buackstone Come. IV. xi. 143 There is the like in- 
deinnifying clause, in case any of the mob be..kiiled in the 
endeavour to disperse them. 1817-18 Consett Kesid. U.S, 
(1822) 342, I am doing my best to repay this country for 
the protectio: which it has given me agai ist pur indemnified 
tyrants. 1882 Lp. Biacksurv in Law Kep. 7 App. Cases 
339) Vhe amount which the indemnifier is bound to pay. 

+Indemnify, v2 Obs. rare. Also en-. [f. 
In-2 + Damniry, with vowel assimilated to In- 


DEMN.] ¢rans. To hurt, harm, 

1583 Stocker //'s!. Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1. 63a, He.. 
did not believe that his Maiestie by tbis occasion coulde 
any way be endemnified. 1593 Lopce William Longbeard 
E1j, What harme the Rhodians haue doone thee, that tbou 
so much indemnifizst them ? 

Indemnitee (indemnit7). U.S. — [irreg. f. 
Inpemvity: see -EE.]) ‘The person to whom 
indemnity or promise of indemnity is given.’ So 
Inde‘mnitor, the person who unidcrtakes to 
indemnify another against loss or liability. 

In recent American dictionaries. 

Indemnity | (inde mnitt). Also 5-7 indempn-, 
6 indtmn-; 5-6 -te, 6-7 -tie. [a. F. éademnité 
(1367 in Watz.-Darm.), ad. late L. ¢ademntias, 
-talem,n. of condttion f. zudemnis INDEMN. 

The order of the senses is obscure ; an early use of sense 3, 
otherwise unexemplified, appears in 3 ¢.] ; 

1. Security or protection against contingent hurt, 
damage, or loss; safety. spec. (sce quot. 1834). 

1467 Paston Lett. No. 575 I. 307, I entende nvon other 
but in als meche as in me 1s to se your indeinpnyte. 1533 
More Debetl. Salem Wks. 970/t Vpon complaint made 10 
the kynge and hys counsayle .. thei would prouide sufh- 
ciently for thindemnity of the wytnes in that behalfe. 1548 
Haru Chron, Kd. 1V,216 The citiezens.. began maturely 
to consult, what parte they should fulow for their most 
indempnite. 1642 in Clarendon Ass’. Wed. iv. § 164 The 
Indemnity of the Rights and Priviledges of Parliament. 
1681 FiLavet Righteous Mans Refuge 208 Gods unchange- 
ableness is his peoples indempnity. 1795 Burke A'egic. 
Peace iv, Wks. EX. 61 They assure you..that they will give 
you nothing in the name of indemnity or security, or for 
any other purpose. 1834 MacCuttocy Dict. Comuwrce 1. 
682 Indemnity is where one person secures another from 
responsibility against any particular event. 1853 Lop. St. 
Leovaros /fanty-Bk. Prop. Law xxi. 148 You will, of 
course, be entitled to an indemnity against any demand 
which still binds you; for example, future rent under a 
lease to the testator. 1879 Lusnock Addr. Pol. & Educ. viii. 
148 Insurance ought to be a contract of indemnity, 

2. A legal exemption from the penalties or liabi- 
lities ineurred by any course of action. 

1670 Cotton Esfermon 1. ui. 122 An _indempnity, and 
oblivion of all pass’d unkindnesses. 1703 Dx. QUEENSBERRY 
in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. uu. 1V. 238 To secure their friends 
there would be a General Indemnity past. 1761 Hume 
frst. Exg. 1. ix. 201 All his vassals who had entered into 
confederacy with Richard, should receive an indemnity for 
the offence. 1757 Buackstone Comm. 11. xxxi. 483 Besides 
this allowance, he has alsc an indemnity granted him, of 
being free and discharged for ever from all debts owing by 
him at the time he becamea bankrupt; even though judg- 
ment shall have been obtained against him. a 1852 BuckLe 
Crotliz. (1869) HL. iii. 145 Receiving beforehand an indem- 
nity for every excess. 

b. Act (or Brill) of Indemnity, an act of Parlia- 
ment or other authority granting exemption from 
the penalties attaching to any uneonstitutional or 
illegal proceeding. Also fg. 

Such an act used, previously to the general act of 31 & 32 
Vict., c. 72 § 16, to be passed annually for the relief of tbose 
who had failed to take the necessary oaths of office. In 
Eng. Hist, the term is specifically applied to the Acts of 
1669 and 1630, exempting those who had taken arms or 
acted against Charles II and William III respectively, from 
the penal consequences of their former deeds. 

1647 Futter Good Th, tn Worse 7. (1841) 106 So shall I 
have an act of indemnity before he can enter his action 
against me. 1648 D. Jenkins Ws. 79 The Army by an 
Act of Indemnity free themselves from all those dangers, 
which an Ordinance can no more do then repeale all the 
Lawes of the Land, 1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1. 94 He 
therefore carried the Act of Oblivion and Indempnity 
thorow. 1793 Burke Rem. Policy Alites Wks, 1842 I. 603 
A valuable friend .. asked me what I thought of acts of 
general indemnity and oblivion, as a means of settling 
France. 1827 Hattam Const. Hist. (1876) 11] xv.a12 They 
retained tbe bill of indemnity in the commons. 1836 H. 
Coveripce North. Worthies (1852) 1. 19 The Act of In- 
demnily and tbe trial of the regicides transpired before the 
commencement of the correspondence. 

3. Compensation for loss or damage incurred; 
indemnification. 

1793 Lo. Aucktano Corr. (1861) II]. 13 The reasonable 
ness of furnishing some indemnity to the Dutch by the 
cession of Lillo and Leifenshock. 1825 Bextuam Ration. 
Rew. 138 When an individual is only indemnified, he is not 
rewarded: reward .. begins when indemnity is comp'ete. 
1849 Macauray Hist, Eng. ii. 1.157 The Cavaliers very natu- 
rally demanded indemnity for all tbat they bad suffered. 

b. A sum patd by way of compensation. 

1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 216 The vigour of Cromwell 
eventually compelled the Dutch to pay an indemnity of 
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1,000,000 guilders. 1876 Fawcett Jol. Econ. (ed. 5) 1. iv. 32 
Within four years, France had to pay to Germany a war 
indemnity of £ 240,000,000, 

tc. spec. (in early use). A payment made to 
the archdeacon in compensation for the loss of 
his induction money, and also to the bishop in 
lien of his institution fees, when a ehurch was 
impropriated to an abbey or college. Os. 

1542-3 Act 34 4 35 Jen. VI/1,c. 19 § 1 Divers pencions, 
porcions, corrodies, indimnities, sinodies, proxies and other 
profites. 1545 /ustr. to Cromiyedl in Cott. AIS. Cleop. Vs 
If. 85 Pensious or Indemnities be thes, whan a churche is 
Impropered to an abbay or a coleage, then the Archedeacon 
for euer lesithe his induction money, and in recompens of 
that he shall haue yerly oute of the saide benefice so Im- 
properede xijd. or 1js f r a yerly pension more or lesse.. 
euyn sp episcopus conseruatur Indemnis and bathe a lyke 
pension for his Indemnitie, in the lewe of his Institucion. 

4. atirib..as indemnity bill, loan, money. 

_ 1918 Gen. Hist. in Ann. Reg. 36/1 Yhe third reading of the 
indenmity bill occurred on March sth. 1867 Homeward 
Mail 16 Nov. 954/2 ‘The indemnity money paid after the 
destruction of the Old Factory gardens, 1897 Daily News 
17 Sept. sh The Powers, it is belicved, will guarantee the 
indemnity loan. 

+Indemnity 2. Os. rare. Also 6 endem- 
nitee. (ad. OF. zndampnit! (1433 in atz.-Darm.), 
f. 22- (In- *) + L. damnum loss, damage ; for the 
vowel cf. INDEMNIFY v.2] Damage, hurt, injury. 

1556 J. lleyvwoop Spider & F. xxxi. 12 Which growth. .of 
kinred, not of enmitee, Did I (in you) by ingrate endein- 
nitee Doute here: .. 1 were a beaste. ¢ 1$ag Layton Syon's 
Plea Yo Rur., We doe not read of greater Persecution, 
bigher indignitie and Indemnity done upon Gods People .. 
than in this our Iland. 

Indemniza‘tion. rare. [a. F. indemnisation, 
n. of action from zudemuiser; see next.] = INDEM- 
NIFICATION 2. 

31836 Vail's Mag. 111. 651 To be indebted for the indem- 
nization of my creditors to some other grocer’s daughter. 
1845 for. 0. Rev, XXXIV, 281 He spent two vexatious 
years in the sorry business of secularization and indemnizas 
tion, which the peace of Luneville had left as a legacy to 
diplomatists. 

+ Indesmnize, v. Obs. rare—°.  [a. F. tndem- 
nise-r (1598 in Ilatz.-Darm.), f. zrdemne INDEMY.] 
trans. To indemnify. 

161 Cotcr., /udemniser, to indemnize, or indamnifie 


Indemo-nstrability. rare. [f. next: sce 
-1Ty.] | The quality of being indemonstrable ; in- 
capability of being demonstrated. 

1789 J. Tavior Proclus' Comm. 11, 2 Principles in sim- 
plicity, indemonstrability, and self-evidence, should excel 
things posterior to principles. 1847 De Quincey Protest- 
antism Wks. VEIT. 108 Kant was the first person, and 
perhaps the last, that ever undertook formally to demon- 
Strate the indemonstrability of God. 


Indemonstrable (ind/mgnstrab’l), a. [IN-3; 
cf. F. gadémonstrable (Littré).] Incapable of being 
demonstrated or proved. (Said esp. of primary or 
axiomatic truths, principles, etc.) 

1§70 Biruscstey Euclid t. i. 9 ‘Vhe first principles and 
grounds, which are indemonsirable. a 1619 FoTHERBY 
A theom. 1. i. § 4 (1622) 6 The first and most ancient prin- 
ciple, and therefore of all other the most indemonstrable. 
1785 Reiw /ntell. Powers vi. vii. 1803) I}. 388 We find 
likewise some of the axioms of geometry mentioned by 
Aristotle as axioms, and as indemonsirable principles of 
mathematical reasoning. 1867 Contemp. Rev. V1. 447 Let 
us give up endeavouring to demonstrate the indemonstrable. 
1877 KE. Catro Philos. Kart 1. 139 Certain primary con- 
ceptions or indemonstrable material principles of truth. 

Ilence Indemo-nstrableness, incapabiltty of 
being demonstrated ; Indemo'nstrably av. 

1654 Warrex Unébeltevers 195 Which indemonstrably 
sheweth the instrumentality of this grace. 1737 Baitey 
(vol. Hl). /ademoustrableness. 

+ Inden, v. Obs. rare. Also7zjen-. ff. Iy-2 
+ Den 56.1) ¢rans. To put into a den. 

1598 FLonio, /ufanare, to indenne, to put, enter, go, or 
creepe into a caue or denne. 1611 /éid., [mcauernare, ..to 
endenne. 1664 Futtarton Turtle Dove, lerome was stoned, 
and Daniel was indened. Amos was rent. Paul by the 
sword did end. 

+Indencion. Cés. rare—*. [Erroneous form 
for zndensation : see INDENSE.] A rendering dense, 
a thickening. 

1547 Boorve Brev. Health cx\viii. 54 The one [fever] dotb 
come by the indencion or tbyckenes of bloude. 

+Indeni-able, a. Obs. rare. [In-3.] That 
cannot be dented; undeniable. 

1621 Br. Mountacu Diatribz 82 Maine and indeniable 
consequences. 1652 Frexcu Vorksh, Spa iii. 38 Their in- 
deniable testimony. 

+Indeni‘ed, a. Obs. rare—'. [IN-3.] Not 
denied ; uncenied, 

1624 Be. Moustacu Gagg 17 By necessary consequence, 
and indenied it is but you bave tied yourselfe .. unto ex- 
presse words. 

Indenize, -ation, etc.: see ENDENIZE, ete. 

1749 Martin Nevo Eng. Dict. Introd. Eng. Tongue 17 Many 
words and terms in these arts bave also been indenized. 

Indeno‘minable, a. vave—'. [IN-3.] That 
cannot be named; unnameable. 

1647 Warp Sinp. Cober 28 An indenominable Quzmalry 
of overturcas’d things. 

+Inde-nsate, a. Obs. rare—*. [ad. L. type 
*tndensal-us, pa. pple. of *indensd-re: see next, 


and cf. DENsaTE v.] Rendered dense; thickened. 


INDENT. 


1599 R. Lincue Anc. Jct. N, Vhe aire becommeth inden- 
sate and grosse, 

tIndense, v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. type *7n- 
densa-re, {. in- \Nx-*) + densd-re to make thiek, f. 
densus DENSE.) trans, To make dense or thick. 

1576 N Ewton Leimnie’s Complex. (1633) 118 Vinctions and 
Frictions .. indense the body, that tbe ayre and windes 
should not batier and damnifie it. 

Indent (indent). v.1 Also 5 6 endent. fad. 
li endenter (Ph. de Thaun, 12th c.) ‘to snip, notch, 
iag on the edges’ (Cotyr.), L. type *sudenta-re 
(med.L. and It. sadentare), f. in-(1N- 2) + *denld-re 
to furnish with teeth, f. dens, dent-em tooth; cf. 
dentatus DENTATE.] 

I. In general sense. 

1. trans. To make a tooth-like incision or incisions 
in the edge or border of ; to notch or jag; uow, 
ehiefly, to give a zigzag or strongly seriate out- 
line to. 

61430 Pilger. Lyf Mankode 1. cxlviii. (1869) 135 She .- 
fyled myn yren and endented it. c1440 /pomydon 164t 
A barbor he callyd, .. And shove hym bothe byhynd and 
before, Queyntly endentyd, oute and in. 1523 Firzuers. 
f/usb. § 23 Vake bede that thy mower mow clene and lolde 
downe tbe hynder hand of his sith. that he do not endent 
the evans 1866 ‘Tate &rit. Mollusks iv. 120 The jaw..is 
marked witb five longitudinal ribs which indent the edges 
of tue plate. 

b. To form a dcep recess or reccsses in (a 
coast-line, cte.); to penetrate deeply. Also ¢ransf. 

1555 Even Decades it. ix. 138 It is eaten and indented 
with two goulfes. 1612 Drayton /oly-olb. 1. 5 Those armes 
of sea..By their meandred creeks indenting of that land. 
lara ose’ Lett. to Mrs. Thrate 21 Sept. P17 It is an 
island so much indented by inlets of the sea that there is 
no part of it removed from the water more than six miles. 
1777 Coox 2nd Woy. m. xii. (R.), The coast. .seemed to be 
indented into creeks and projecting points. 1831 CARLYLE 
Sart. Kes. 1. iv, Each part [of the Look] overlaps, and 
indents, and indeed runs qnite through tlie other. 1855 
Macautay //ist. Eng. xviii. IV. 191 Lochleven, an arm of 
the sea which deeply indents the western coast of Scotland. 

ce. intr. To recede or form a recess. 

1784 J. Rarry in Lect. Paint. iii, (1848) 145 The forms 
are angular, as well where they indent or fall in as where 
they swell out. 1856 Grote Greece u. App. XI}. 667 At 
the spot here mentioned, the gulf indents eastward. 

II. To indent a document, and senses thence 
arising. 

2. trans. Tosever the two halves of a document, 
drawn up in duplicate, by a toothed, zigzag, or 
wavy line, so that the two parts cxaetly tally with 
cach other; to cut the top or edge of two or more 
copies of a legal document in such an exactly 
corresponding shape; hence, to draw up (a docu- 
ment) in two or morc cxactly corresponding copies. 

This was done in the case of a deed, covenant, agreement, 
ctc, in which two or more parties had an interest, so that 
one copy was retained by each party; the genuineness of 
these could be subsequently proved by tbe coincidence of 
their indented margins. See INvENTtkE sé. 2. i 

1385[sce INDENTED ff/.a.'3]. 1413 Exam.Oldcastlein Arb. 
Garner VN 1. 133 His Belief, which was indented and taken to 
the Clergy, and set up in diuers open places. 1473 Warkw. 
Chron. 10 Alle this poyntment aforeseide were wrytene, 
indentyde, and sealede. 1526 Ptlgr. Perf. (1531) 85 All 
thynges..that thou bast promysed to god, & be conteyned 
in tbyne obligacyon, endented bytwene god & thy soule. 

1587 Order Hospitalls Dvjb, An Inventorie..shall be In- 
dented, th’ one part thereof to remaine in your custodie, and 
the other in the custodie of the pects charged. 1622 
Catuis Stat. Sewers (1647) 232 All other Laws and Or- 
dinances of Sewers .. which be but in parchment, and not 
Indented, or which be indented also, if not sealed, continue 
in force no longer then that Commission continueth by the 
power whereof they were made. 1624 Capt. SmitH Virginia 
vi. 229 Contracted with me by articles indented wnder our 
hands. 1735 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. V1. 6or Articles of 
Agreement Tracntaa: Made, Concluded and Agreed upon 
at Philadelphia, 1767 Brackstone Commu. I]. xx. 295 If 
a deed be made by more parties than one, tbere ought to 
be regularly as many copies of it as there are parties, and 
each sbould be cut or indented (formerly in acute angles 
instar dentinm, but at present in a waving line: on the top 
or side, to tally or correspond with the other; whicb deed, 
so made, is called an indenture. 1809 R. Lancrorp /s/rod, 
Trade 103 When a deed begins his /ndeuture, it must 
actually be indented, that is, must be cut or scalloped atthe 
top, otherwise it will be a Deed-poll. (Tbis is no longer so: 
cf. quot. 1845 in InDeNTure 6. 2.} ; 

+3. zu/r. To enter into an engagement by inden- 
tures; hence, to make a formal or express agree- 
ment; to covenant (z2¢h a person for a thing ; to 


engage. Also fig. Obs. 

1489 W. Paston in P. Lett. No. 908 IL}. 351 My Lorde 
of Northethombyrtland..hath endentyd with the Kynge for 
the kepynge owt of the Scbottys and warrynge on them. 
15941 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 22 The said maister of the 
wardes and liueries-.sbail haue power .. to couenaunt and 
indent witb euery person..for his..liuerie. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. 1. 301 Many .. Go nothing but indent with 
God vpon a certaine condicion, and binde him to the lawes 
of their couenanting. 1642 Futter Holy 5 Prof. Sé. Vv. ili. 
367 At last she indents downright witb the devil. He is to 
find ber some toies for a time, and to bave her soul in ex- 
change. 1655 — Ch. /7ist. 1. iv. § 23 Thus would I have 
Ecclesiasticall and civil Historians indent about the Bounds, 
and Limits of their Subjects. 1700 J. Brome Trav, Eng. 
Scot. ut. (1707) 176 The Servants .. do usually indent with 
tbeir Masters, when tbey hire them. 1705 STANHOPE 
Paraphr. 1. 139 The Persons baptized by lan, did also 
undertake some new conditions, and indent in some 


. 


INDENT. 


Privileges. 21734 Nortu E£.ram. 1. viit. § 38 (1740) 612 
Courage did not serve them to refuse delivering over the 
Goals by Indenture to North and Rich, as the Way is; nor 
to indent with theiz own Anti-Sherriffs. 1759 Gotps. Pres. 
St. Pol. Learning xi. Wks, (1854) Il. 50, I fire with indig- 
nation when I see persons wholly destitute of education and 
genius indent to the press, and thus turn hook-makers. 
+b. with szdord, cl. or inf. expressing purpose. 

1462 Paston Lett. No. 453. 11. 104 He hatbe endented 
with the owners of the schip what daye it schulbe redy. 
1480 Howard Househ. Bks.\Roxh.) 9,1, lohn lord Howard, 
endented with the King my sovrain Lord to do him servisse 
opon the see. 1585 Apr. SANDys Seri. xiv. § 26 (Parker 
Soc.) 276 He indented not what reward he should have. 
1643 S. Marsuat Letter 7 Suppose a free man indents with 
another to be his servant in some ingenious employment. 
a166r Futter Worthies (1840) ILI. 366 (She] indented with 
her husband that her heritable issue should assume her sur- 
name. 1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr.u. iii, Till this time 
towmond I'se indent Our claiths of dirt will sa’r. 

+ 4. ¢vans. a. Yo contract for, bind oneself to, 
or promise, by or as by making indentnres; to 
eovenant, stipulate, agree about, promise. Oés. 

aisss Beaororo Hurt Hearing Mass Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 318 We should take it no less than idolatry or image- 
service, whatsoever thing is indented by man, saint, or angel, 
and not hy him, concerning his worship and service. 1600 
Hottann Livy vit. xli. 279 He would not indent ought for 
his owne securitie. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr.1. ii. 

2 Euen as Paul indented an imitation of Iewish rites when 

 shaued his head at Cenchrea. 1631 R. H. Arvraiguim, 
Whole Creature x. § 1.74 They indent golden Mountaines, 
but pay chirping Myce. 

. To engage (a person) as a servant, etc. by 
or as by indentures; =INDENTURE v, 2. Obs. 

1758 (sce INDENTED ffl. @.1 4). 1787 urns Let. to Moore 
2 Aug., I was thinking of indenting myself, for want of 
money to procure my passage. 1804 J. Grauame Sabbath 
(1839) 17/2 To indent one’s person for life, is a tremendous 
encagement. bs 

5. intr. To make ont a written order with a 
duplicate or counterfoil; hence, to make a requi- 
sition 072 or e¢pona person fora thing. (Orig. an 
Anglo-Indian use.) In later usage also to draw 
upon (a source of supply). Cf. InpENt 56.1 4. 

1829 Bengalee 136 Could it prove of any service. .to offer 
part of the accommpdation for his stores? but at all events, 
he might indent freely on hers, on their arrival. 1837 
Macactay in Life & Lett. (1880) 1. 469, I have indented 
largely, to use our Indian official term,) for the requisite 
books. 1851 F. Hatcin Benares Mag. V1. 719 vote, Shefta's 
work..is indented upon, hy the Manlawi, without stint and 
without acknowledgement, 1859 Lanc Wand, India 277 
Other mazistrates had heen indented upon (as magistrates 
very frequently were, when ladies were nervous and travel- 
ling with onlyan ayah). 1882 Sata in /d/ustr. Lond. News 
30 Sept. 343 The medical officers are unable to ‘indent’ on 
the commissariat or ordnance stores for newspapers. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 9 Mar. 14/1 [quoting Indian paper) The salt 
tax has at last been tndented upon for covering the deficit 
in our Budget. i 

6. trans. Comm. To order by an indent ; to order 
a supply of (a commodity). Cf. Inpenr sé.1 5, 

1897 Westin. Gaz. 2 Mar. 10/1 On what principle do you 
work in indenting books from England? 1899 /did. 27 Feb 
2/2 A short time ago Mr. Kinder indented 20,000 tons of 
Welsh coal. 4 

III. In other literal and tcchnical senses. 

7. trans. To make an incision in (a board, etc.), 
for the purpose of mortising or dovetailing ; to 
join or joint together by this method. 

(Although the evidence for the sense is late, it appears 
very carly in INpeNTING v6/, $6.1 2 and INDENTURE sé, 1 b.) 

1741 A. Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 71 Each of these bony 
Pieces is indented into the larger Bones. 1805-17 R. JAMESON 
Char. Min. (ed. 3) 154 The ranges are indented tnto each 
other. 1811 Self /nstructor 13510 wainscoting, the dimen- 
sions are taken .. indenting the string where the plane goes. 
1825 J. NicHotson Oferat, Mechanic 588 Boards can he con- 
nected together at any given angle .. by indenting them 
together. 1844 H. Rocrrs /utrod. Burke's Wks. 65 He 
put together a piece of joinery, so crossly indented and 
whimsically dove-tailed. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. /u- 
dented, toothed together, that is, with a projection fitted to 
a recess. 7) eo 

b. Judent in, to mortise in, joint in with art: 
in quot. fig. 

1639 Drumm. or Hawtu. Char, Anagram Wks, (1711) 231 
An anagram .. fitly cometh in mostly in the conclusion, but 
so that it appeareth not indented in, but of it self naturally. 

8. Printing. To set back (from the marvin of the 
eolumn of writing or type) the beginning of (one 
or more lines), as a means of marking a new para- 
graph, of exhibiting verse, etc.; to begin (a line 
or a succession of lines) with a blank space. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett.11 You must indent your Line 
four Spaces atleast. 1791 Boswett Johnson May an. 1748 
Indenting the notes into text. 1824 J. Jounson Vyfogr. 11. 
vi. 137 Authors should always make the beginning of a new 
paragraph conspicuous to the compositor, hy indenting the 
first line of it far enough. adso/, 1884 SoutHwarp Pract. 
Print. (ed. 2) 87 To set out a paragraph in this style, the 
compositor would be told to ‘run out and indent’. 

+9. intr. To move in a zigzag or indented line; 
to turn or bend from side to side in one’s course; to 
double. Odés. 


1565 GotmnG Ovid's Met. vil. (1593) 177 But doubling 
and tndenting still avoids his enimies lips. rsg2 SHaAKs. 
Ven. & Ad. 704 Then shalt thou see the dew-hedabbled 
wretch ‘Curn, and return, indenting with the way. 1607 
Torsett Kour/. Beasts (1658) 176 It windeth or indenteth 
like a Serpents figure. 1643 Mitton Divorce u. xiv, To 
limit and levell out the direct way from vice to vertue..not 
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winding or indenting so much as to the right hand of fair 
pretences. : 

+b. trans. To indent the way: in same sense. 

1612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 57 To see light- 
headed drunkennesse indent the way from side to side. 
16zz J. ‘laytor (Water P.) Water Cormor. Wks. (16301 111. 
s/t From side to side be staggered as he went, As if he 
reeling did the way indent. ; 

Indent indent), v.2 Also 4-5 (nf. and fa. 
pple.) endent(e. [f. In- 24 Dent v. 

Altbough this is, at least in its radical part, etymologically 
distinct from INoent z.!, the two are in actual use ‘and perh. 
have always been) consciously regarded not as distinct 
words, but only as senses or uses of the same word, the 
difference between them in their primary signification heing 
much less than that between actual senses of IxDENT 7.1. 
This hlending is even more apparent in the derivatives, such 
as indentation, indenture, which owe their form entirely to 
the Romanic Invent z.!, but have senses derived from both 
verbs.] 

L +1. ¢vans. To inlay, set, emboss; = DENT 2. 3. 

13.. E. E. Ait, P. A. 1011 Pe topasye twynne how pe 
nenteendent. ?a1400 J/orte Arth. 3298 His dyademe was 
droppede downe, dubbyde with stonys, Endente alle with 
diamawndis. ¢1400 MAuNnpeEv. (Roxh. xatii. 106 Pe greece 
..¢s all of precious stanes, endentid with gold. ¢ 1435 Sor7. 
Portugal 227 ‘Yowrres Endentyd with presyos stony's, 
Schynyng ase crystall clere. 2¢1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 788 
Your sensours shall be of golde, Endent with asure many a 
folde. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawtn. /’0es 129 A Glasse In- 
dent’d with Gems, 1730 A. Gorvon Waffer’s ol mp/ith. 368 
The Marble .. in which he imagin'd precious Stones were 
indented. /éfd. 371 Small Streaks and Pieces of other 
Metal. .are nicely indented and interspersed on the Statue. 

jig. 13.. E. E. Alit. P. A. 628 Anon be day with derk 
endente, Pe my3t of deth dotz to enclyne. 

II. 2. trans. To form as a dint, dent, or de- 
pression; to strike or force inwards so as to form 
a dent or hollow; to impress. 

¢1400 Beryx 1851 Thus langelyng to ech othir, endenting 
euery pase, They entrid hoth in-to the hall. 1613 Purcnas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 83 A huge Dragon. .divided the earth, as 
he went seeking to hide. ..Thus did he indent a passage for 
this River. 1641 Rhode /sland Colon. Ree. (1856) I. 115 A 
Manual Seale shall be provided for tbe State..in the Liess or 
Bond, this motto indented: Amor vincet omnia. 1693 
Dryven Juvenal vi. (1697) 123 Deep Scars were seen tn- 
dented on his Breast. 1725 Pore Vdyss. xix. 267 Deep in 
the neck his fangs indent their hold. 1769 CAron. in Ann. 
Reg. 160/2 Waving his name indented only on a tin plate 
and not painted on his cart. 1851 J D. Mactaren in A/em, 
(1861) 213 [These] leave their footsteps deeply indented. 
1877 Li. Jewitt //alf-ho, Eng. Autig 83 Lines produced 
hy tndenting a twisted thong into the soft clay. 

Jig. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 31 Among all the 
Lessons which Nature hath taught, this is the deepliest 
indented. 1655 Futter Ch. f7ist. 1. iv. § 17 The Danish 
Garrisons lay so indented inthe Heart of the Land. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 422 Propeities..which if not 
peculiar to the plague are indented upon it far more strik- 
ingly, than upon any other disease. 

3. To make a dint or dints in the surface of (a 
thing) with or as with a blow; to mark with a sur- 
face hollow, or depression ; to dint or dent. 

¢1586 C'ress PemBroxe /’s. cv, v, loseph.. Whose feete 
-. fretting irons did indent. 1653 J. Hatt Paradozves 114 
A countenance Savage with bristles or indented with scars, 
1725 Pore Odyss. x1x. 37 Shields indented deep in glorious 
wars. 1736S. Westey Battle of Sexes 154 Furrows deep 
indent hts batter’d arms. 1824 Lanpor /mag. Conv. Wks. 
1846 I. 184/1 Although the sabre does not penetrate the 
metal, it indents it so deeply as to produce the same effect, 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xvi, Mr. Pickwick .. indenting his 
pillow with a tremendous hlow. 

Jig. 1798-9 Lame Corr. (1870) 107 Many a little thing 
which .. seemed scarce to indent my notice now presses 
painfully on my remembrance. 

4. intr. To receive or take an indentation; to 
become indented or furrowed. 

1653 A. Wttson Fas. /, 161 His countenance had indented 
with Age before he was old. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. ///st. (1776) 
VII. 55 The oyster .. hreeds a large shell, and the shell 
itself indents to receive its impression. 

Indent (indent, isndent), 5.2 [f. INDENT v.!] 

I. 1. Anincision in the edge of a thing; a deep 
recess, strictly of angular form; an indentation. 

1596 SHans. 1 f/en. /V, ut. i, 104 It (the Trent] shall not 
winde with such a deepe indent, To rob me of so rich a 
LGottome here, 1627 Sreen England xviii. §2 Tbe whole in 
Circumference, traced by the compasse of her many indents, 
one hundred twentie and eight miles. 1779 Forrest Voy. 
N. Guinea 268 A cut, or an indent into the coral rocks, 
about a hundred foot broad. 1807 J. Jounson Oriental l oy, 
40 Simmon’s Bay, a cove or indent on tbe western shore. 
1867 Ouiba /dalia xxix, The cliff .. rose aloft, curving in- 
ward and shaping one of the many indents of the irregular 
southern coast. A 

. Printing. The blank space or set-in at the 
commencement of a paragraph: = INDENTION 2. 

1884 in Casseli’s Encycl. Dict. 

II. 3. =InpeNntTuRE 5d. 2: in various senses. 

1s89 PuttennaM Lng, Poesie ut. xxiv. (Arh) 299 In nego- 
tiating with princes we ought to seeke their fauour .. and 
not .. to trafficke with them hy way of indent or condition. 
@ 1605 R. BANNATYNE ¥7//, '1806) 346 To mak it as it were 
a contract, to be suhscryvit be both the parteis; or rather 
everie partie to subscryve thair awin part of the indent. 
1710 New Hampsh. Province. Papers (1868) 11. 623 Vou will 
call them over by the Indent of the Engineer left when he 
received them. 1724S. Sewar. Déary 1 Feb. (1882) I11. 330 
The Coroner shewed me the [ndent of the Jury. 1820 in 
P. Warung Zales Old Regime (1897) 167 The indent having 
been examined, this certifies seven years have elapsed since 
sentence of Transportation .. was passed. 1897 /b:d. 146 
Make a note, Mr. Comptroller, to ascertain bow it is that 
the ship's indent was so imperfect. 


INDENTED. 


b. A certificate of a money claim or the like; 
spec. an indented certificate issued by the U.S. 
Government, or by a state government, at the end 
of the War of Independence, for the principal or 
interest due on the public debt. Ods. exe. Hist. 

1788 M. Cutter in Life, Jrnis. & Corr. (1888) 1. 381 Ad- 
venturers who bave paid for shares are exceedingly pressing 
for the Indents, which are to be returned to them. 1798 
Bay Amer. Law Ref. (1809) I. 121 An indented certificate 
(of loan) conimonly called a general indent of the State of 
South Carolina. 1809 J, MarsHALL Const. Opin. (1839) 124 
The indents issued upon them {state bonds] for interest, were 
drawn by David Rittenhouse. 

4. An official requisition for stores. (Originally 
by a covenanted servant of the E. Ind. Company.) 

1799 WettinGtON Let. to Lient. Col. Harness in Gurw. 
Desp. (1837) 1. 46, 1 have desired the commissary of supply 
to he prepared at Bangalore to answer your indents for every 
thing that you will want. 1803 — Let. to Sec. Gov. 18 Apr., 
Specifying in the indent the contents of the loads. /éyd.,1 
shall countersign these indents. 1871 Daély News 21 Sept., 
Any regimental quartermaster, through the simple medium 
of an indent, can in any emergency obtain a supply of pro- 
visions out of this. 1892 Pall Mall G. 15 Nov. 2/1 Indents 
were inade on the Medical Department for quantities which 
soon nearly exhausted the stores at its command. 

5. Comm. An order for goods, esp. one sent to 


England from abroad. 

1800 Asiat, Ann, Reg., Proc. Parl. 27/1 From the 
ready sale, the governments abroad were induced to add 
considerahly to their indents. 1879 Commercial Let, We 
enclose an indent of stationery. 1883 Manch. Exam. 30 Nov. 
4/5 Vhe sudden fall in sterling exchange has checked 
dealers in sending home indents to anyextent. 1891 7z:ves 
9 Oct. 9/3 Indents come home at rather better figures owing 
to supplies abroad being light. 5 

Indent (indent), s¢.2 [f. INDENT v.2] A dint 
or depression in the surface of anything, made by a 
knock or blow; an indentation ; hence, any depres- 
sion, hollow, or furrow in a surface. 

1690 ILevBourN Cus. Math. 454b, If a Spherical Body 
had .. here and there some irregular indents sade in it, 
1781 Tuowrson in Phil. Trans. LX XI. 254 [ts surface was 
full of small indents. 1868 Daily Tel. 3 July, This shot 
made an indent of 4-5 inches, and drove the 12 hy 5-inch 
supports out between two and three inches. 1876 Hum- 
PHREYS Coin-Coll. Man. ti. 11 On the other [side of the coin] 
merely the indent formed by the punch used to drive the 
metal into the die. 1897 Allbute’s Syst. Med. IV. 356 
A superficial unevenness in the shape of scattered indents 
or depressions, 

jig. 1874 Hers Soc. Press. vi. (1875) 77 Character .. has 
deeper indents in tt than are made by any of the adventi- 
tious circumstances tbat you have adduced. 

Indentation (indenté'fon). [In form, n. of 
action f. INDENT v.! (see -ATION); but in scnse 
derived also from INDENT v.2] 

I. Senses from INDENT v.! 

1. The action of indenting; the condition of being 
indented or having the edge cut into tooth-like 
notches or angular incisions; denticulation; tooth- 
ing. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 247/1 The form of leaves .. margin, 
the manner of their indentation, and the nature of the leaf- 
stalk. 1858 GiEeNnnv Gard. Ewery-day Bk, 65/2 If the edge 
be smooth, with noindentation, and perfectly circular. 1877 
FE. Heatn Fern IV, 22 The indentation assuming various 
shapes, often heing deeply incised. P 

2. with az and f/. A cut, notch, or angular inci- 
sion in the margin of anything; a deep recess in a 
coast-line, or the like; a series of incisions; a zig- 
zag moulding, etc. 

@1728 Woonvwarp (J.), The margins do not terminate in a 
streight line, hnt are indented; each indentation being con- 
tinued in a small ridge, to the indentation that answers it 
on the opposite margin. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 101 
The opposite Welsh coast ts hroken hy various bays and 
indentations. 1806 Afed. rnd. XV. 69 Leaves oblong, on 
short leaf-stalks, blunt, wing cleft, with indentations. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxii. (1856) 170 Captain Austin .. 
entered the same little indentation in which five of us were 
moored before. a 186z Buckie A/isc. Wks, (1872) 1. 302 
The Greek coast is full of indentations. 

3. Printing, = INDENTICN 2. 

1864 Wessrer s.v., Common indentation. .hanging indenta- 
tion. 1884 Soutnwarp Pract. Print. 86 The first line of the 
paragraph ..is shorter than the two following, there being a 
widespaceatthe heginning ofit. Thisiscalledan indentation. 

II. Sense irom INDENT v.? 

4. Thc action of impressing so as to form a dent 
or dint ; the dent, hollow, or depression thus formed ; 
any deep and decided depression in a surface. 

1847 Janrs Convict ii, On the summit of one of the most 
elevated points. there was a little indentation. 1861 7vmes 
1r July, Injurious compression of a soft, moist soil, by the 
indentation of its wheels. 1880 Bastian Bratz 115 The 
extent of its surface is further increased by the existence of 
numerous superficial folds or indentations. 

Indented (inde ntéd), pA/. a. [f. INDENT v.1 
+-ED1.] : 

1, Having the edge or margin deeply cut with 
angular incisions; deeply, strongly, or coarsely 


serrated along the margin. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 261/1 Indentyd, ivdentatus. 155% 
Turner f/erbal1. Avb, Acanthium is a kynde of thystel 
indented after the fashion of branke vrsin. /éfd. Bj b, One 
of them hath leues lyk a plain tre, and depely endentyd. 
r6or Hout.ann Piiny I. 307 All [beasts] that haue teeth in- 


| dented in like saws, be naturally devourers of flesh. 1628 


Mitton f'acat. Frere. 94 ‘Urent, who, like some earth-born 


| giant, spreads His thirty arms along the indented meads. 


INDENTED. 


1653 H. Cocan tr. Pruto's Trav. xxxiv. 135 Banners of white | 


damask, decply indented. 1664 Powrr Lap. Philos. t.14 She 
had two Claws..which were indented, or made Saw-wise on 
theinside. 171§ Desacuniens Lives Jmipr, 127 Plates of Vin 
. indented along theirlength. 1851 1). Witson Prek. Ann, 
(1863) II. av. i, 200 ‘The inlets of their indented coast. 1877 
F. Hearn Fern IV. 22 Sometimes the leafy portion, though 
undivided, has its margin beautifully cut in, or indented. 
b. Having a serrated or zigzay figure, dircetion, 
or eourse, as a line, wall, moulding, path, cte. ; 
construeted with salient and re-entrant angles, as 


a battery, parapet, etc. 

1600 Snaks. A. FL. 1. iii, 113 A green and guilded 
snake,..with indented glides, did slip away. 1660 ove New 
Exp. Phys. Mech. xxiv. 193 A wavering or wrigling motion, 
whereby they describ'd an indented Line, 1667 Mitton 
P. L.1x. 496 The Enemie of Mankind, enclos’d In Serpent 
.. toward Eve Address‘d his way, not with indented wave, 
.. but on his reare. 1706 Punui.cirs (ed. Kersey), /udented 
Line, tin Forti.) a Line running in and ont like the ‘Teeth 
of aSaw: often us’d on the bank of the Counterscarp upon 
a River or Sea-Coast. ¢ 1710 Ceuia Fiennes Diary (1888) 72 
‘Vhere inone walke all ye length of the Garden. .i1 ts indented 
in and out in Corners. 1802 19 Rees Cyvt. s.v. Neiens, 
Redens, redans, or redant in Fortification. A kind of work 
indented in form of the teeth of a saw... 11 is also called saw 
work and indented work. 1834-47 J.S. Macautay /7etd 
Fortif, (1851) 15 Some authors recommend an indented 
parapet to obtain fire on the salient angles of works. 1853 
Srocqueter Jitit. Encyet., Indented Line, in fortification, 
is a serrated line, forming several angles, so that one side 
defends another. ‘The faces are longer than the flanks. 
1875 Parker Gtoss. Archit. (ed. 4) 158 The other favourite 
mouldings of the Norman style, are..the Indented [etc.]. 

2. //er. Of au ordinary, etc.: llaving a serics 
of similar indentations or notehes. 

In the Bh. S/. Athans on bleraldry, what is now called 
‘embattled ’ is represented and described as ‘indentit’, while 
‘irrasit’ is used to describe the nrodern indented figure; 
in Guillim, however, the description of ‘indented* shows 
it to hear the current meaning. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth, 2053 A derfe schelde, endenttyd with 
sable With a dragone engowschede. 1470-85 MAt.ouy 
Arthur ix, xxxvi, His sheld..was endented with whyte and 
black. 1486 4. St. Adbans, Her. 1 iij, Qvarterit armys .. 
calde indemit for .ij. colowris oon in to an othir by the 
maner of teth ar indentit. 1523 Lo. Burners /rovss, (1812) 
1. Ix. 81 Hlis baner .. was goules, a sheffe, syluer, thre 
cheuorns in the sheffe, bordred syluer indented. 1611 
Guim fferaddry 1. v.18 He beareth Gules a bordure in- 
dented Argent. /ééd. This bordure is said to be indented, 
because it scemeth to be composeu as it were) of teeth. 1725 
BranLey Fan, Dret., Indented, a ‘Term in Heraldry, when 
the Out-Line of a Bordure, Ordinary, &c. is in the lorm of 
the Teeth of a Saw. 1854 Bourene Her, //ist. & Lop, xii 
84 Jadented, having a serrated horder line. 

3. Of a legal doeument: Cut zigzag or wavy at 
the top or edge; having counterparts severed by 
a zigzag line; esp. in deed (S711, etc.) tndented (as 
opposed to DEED PoLL)=IxpEnTURE 5d, 2. Cf, 


med.L. charte (scripture, etc.) tndentate, 

1395 (May 15) Award fetw. Rotert Eart of Fyfe and John 
of Logy, Yo the wytnes of the qwylkis al ard syndry in thir 
endentyt lettrys contenyt, tyl ilke parte of the forsayde en- 
dentuns I hafe put my Cele. 1424/2, /2. UH rids (1882) 62 Made 
by dede endented. 1432-so tr. //rgiten (Rolls) VIII. 432 
Seales were not putte to wrytnges indentede that the kynge 
of Ynglonde scholde have all fondes of the duchery off 
Aquitanny. 1440 MW a/satt? Rutes c.17 in Gross Gild Merch, 
(1890) TI. 249 ‘Ihe olde Masters of the Gylde shall by byl 
indented .. Beiosce to the newe Masters alle the money, 
plate [ete.]. 1494 Fasvan Chyon. v. cxxxii. 116 He there in 
yt presence made his testament, yt before he had causyd to 
be written in .iiii. sondrye skynnes endentyd, to be rad, & 
than sealyd wt certeyne of theyr sealis, wherof y* one he 
wyllid to be kept in the tresory of Seynt Denys, 1523 
Fitzuers. Surv. 20 ‘There is no maner of estates made of 
free lande hy polle dede or dede indented. 1679 Bevtoe 
Popish Pilot i: They were both parties to the same Indented 
Articles. 1706 Pautiars, Deed Indented, or Indenture, a 
Writing cut with Dents or Notches on the top or side; 
which consists of two or more Parts, and wherein ’tis ex- 
press‘d, That the Parties concerned have interchangeably, 
or severally set their Hands and Seals to every Part of it. 
1747 Carte //ist. Eng. |. 581 ‘here were three indented 
copies made. 1765 Urackstone Comm, 1. xi. 426 Apprentices 
.. are usually bound for a term of years, hy deed indented, 
or indentures, to serve their masters, and be maintained 
and instructed by them, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 10 
Deeds are divided into two sorts; deeds poll, or cut in a 
straight line; and deeds indented. 1845 [see IxpENTURE 2]. 

4. Bound or engaged by an indenture or formal 
covenant : = INDENTURED 1. 

1758 Acc. Mlicmakis & Alaracheets 105 He had been an 
indented servant in New England, 1771 Smoccett //umph. 
Cl, Let. to Alrs. Gwyltim 23 Apr., What between his will- 
fullness and his waste, his trumps and his frenzy, I lead the 
life of an indented slave. 1788 Westey IWks. (1872) VII. 
79 Indented servants, who are legally engaged to remain 
with you for aterm of years. 1810 Pudife Notice, Syducy, 
Australia 21 July (Morris) A ship .. with female convicts, 
whom it is .. the Governor’s intention to distribute among 
the settlers, as indented servants. 1864 Sava in Darly Ted. 
24 Sept., These miserable bondsmen—these indented ap- 
prentices to the great planter, Death, 1882 Fiskein //arper's 
Jag, Dec, 114/2 There were a few indented white servants. 


5. Printing. Of a line of writing or printing: Set 
in, so as to break the line of the margin. See 
INDENT v.1 8. 

1840 Mrs. Brownine Lett. Kh. H. Horne (1877) 1. xxi.123, 
l am sorry you do not print the stanzas with the indented 
lines. 

Indented (inde'ntéd), AA/. 2.2 [f. INpENT 7.2 
+-ED1.} Impressed, struck, or dinted in, so as 
to make a depression or hollow in a surface. 
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1635 Bratnwaitd rcad. Pr, 123 Withanindented pace. .[he) 


| addressed himselfe with best speed he could towards ‘Fhem- 


| 


inta. 1834 Lytton /'opetr u.i, Their eyes .. fixed on the 
es throat of the one, and the indented talons of the 
other. 

b. Marked with sharp depressions on the surface, 
as if caused by the dint of some instrument. 

Ilence Inde‘ntedly adv., by indentation; in in- 
taglto. 

1753 CuamBers Cyrct. Supp. s. v. Camareu, Any kind of 
gem, whereon figures may be engraven either indentedly, 
or mm retrevo. 

Indentee (indent7), a. //er. [ad. F. endenté, 
ad. med.L. sedentatus, pa, pple. of zadentdre: see 
INDENT v.1] (See quots.) 

1727-43 Cuampers Cycl., /udented, indentee,..when the 
ontline of a bordure, ordinary, ete. ix notched, in form of the 
tecth of asaw, 1828 Virny Eveyct. eratd, 1, [ndentée, 
having indents not joined to each other, but set apart, as 
indentéc borderwise, called by the French a bordure canelée, 
and dentetle of each point, 

Indenter indenta:), [f. Inpent v.14 -en}.] 
One who indents, covenants, or ordeis by indent. 

1660 Hexuanm, Len bespreker, .. a Conditioner, or an In- 
denter. 1897 Alanch. Guard, 25 Oct., Cases..where goods 
indented for .. are now wanted for delivery, the indenters 
coolly offering to pay at the guaranteed rate. 

Indentilly (inde-ntili). @. //er. Also -illey, 

-elly. [Corrupted from OF. endentel?é f. en-(1N-*) 
+dentelé DENTELATED.} (See quots.) 
_ 1828 Beray Lucycl, Herat, 1, Indentitiey, having long 
indents, somewhat resembling piles conjoined, as a fesse 
indentilley at the bottom... Tlrese kind of indents are, in old 
authors npon heraldry, sometimes blazoned Meee od 
fong, meaning with long indents. 1889 livin Dict. Her, 
Incentelty, wwdented Perlong, with noiches much deeper 
than usual. — ‘ 

Indenting indentin’, 247.56. [f. Ixpent v1 
+-InG1.] ‘The action of Invent z.!, or the result 
produced by this. 

J. Ispeytation 1 and 2. 

¢1385 Cuaccer /'ars. 7. P 343 The cost of embrowdynge, 
the degise, endentynge, barrynge..and semblable wast of 
clooth in vanitee. ¢ 1440 J’romp. Parv. 261 1 Indentynge, 
tutentacto. 1551 Vurner //erbati. 1 va, In forme and in- 
dentyng of the leafe, Iyke vito an oke leafe. 1608 Witter 
MHexapla Exod. 614 Vo carue or grane with incisions and 
indenting. 1650 Futtex /’'syahk wv. ili. 44 They removed 
not foreright, hut with many flexures and indentings. 1787 
G. Wutte Selborne v. (1789) 12 The outline, in all its curves 
and indentings, does not comprise less than thirty miles, 
19797 Lncyct. Brit. Wh. 437/2 Neither of these .. take notice 
of any indentings in the curve .. which divides the illuini- 
nated part from the dark in the disk of Venus. 

b. /fer. (Cf Inpentep fl. a.) 2.) 

1486 LA. St. Albans, ler. C vja, Vhis engraylyng is no 
propur langage aftir the sight of thys cros: bot rather an 
endentyng as truth is, 1611 Guittim Lferaddry 1. v. (1660) 
28 Every of these Indentings, entring into the Field, lessen 
and take away some part of them as they goe. 

+2. Mortising; a mortise joint: see INDENT v.1 7, 

1382 Wyceur 1 Chron, xxii. 3 And myche yren.. to 
endentyngis [Vulg. ac comoutssuras] and ioynyngis Dauid 
made redy. : 

3. The making of an INDENTURE (2) or INDENT 
(56.1 3-5). 

1488 in .Vaval Acc, Jlen. V17 (1896) 33 In makyng of .. 
Rekennynges of pursers of shipps indentyng with diuers 
persons & other imuniments. 1618 E. Ecton A’om. vii. (1622) 
115 By way of restipulation or indenting with them againe. 
1655 Fui.er CA, /tist. u. ii. § 40 Though there be no in- 
denting, and conditional capitulating with God (who is to 
be taken on any terms). 1808 Pexson in II. A. Page De 
Quincey (1877. 1. vii. 137, 1 must insist on your indenting 
on iny' funds. : 

Indenting (inde‘ntin), vd/.55.2 (f. INDENT 7.2 
+-1nG 1] The action of INDENT v.", or the result 
produeed by this. 

1. =INDENTATION 4. 

1s80 Hottvnanp 7reas. Fr, Tong, Eschancrure, an in- 
denting. 1606 Sytvester it. iv. uu. Alagaificence 59 Hils 
Were not seen but for the Vales hetwixt The deep indentings 
artificiall mixt. 1693 Ait. Trans. XV11. 955, I conclude, that 
these Indentings are the places where the Scarf-skin is most 
united to the Skin underneath it. 1746 Bapcock 76i/. 
XLIV. 168 The only Part of the Flower which appears 
with a Hollow or Indenting on its Top. 

+2. Inlaying or embossing; inlaid work. Ods. 

1730 A. Gornvon Maffers Amphith, 371 Ornamenting 
Works of Metal..by Indenting and In-laying. /déd, These 
Indentings are of a reddish kind of Copper. 

Inde‘nting, f//. a. [f. InpENT v.2 + -1NG 2.] 
That indents or makes indentations on a surface. 

1831 J. Hottaxp Manuf, Aleta 1.274 The contrivance 
of what are called indenting cylinders, 

Indention (indenfan). [lrregularly formed 
from Ixpent v.t, instead of zvdentation ; but in 
sense derived also from INDENT v.?] 

L From [spent v.! 

1, =INDENTATION I and 2. 

1763 Nat. L/ist, in Aun. Reg. 66/1 They are .. smooth, 
thick, and without indention at the edge. 1814 Scotr 
Diary Voy. 16 Ang. in Lockhart, The bay is formed by 
a deep indention in the inainland. 1851 Huvme tr. M/oguin. 
Yandon i. ui. ii. 119 A lamina of bone folded upon itself 
so as to form three indentions on the outer edge, 1870 F. R. 
Witson Ch. Lindrsf. 126 Each indention [is] enriched with 
bead ornament. 

2. The indenting of a line in printing or writing ; 
the leaving of a blank space at the beginning of a 


INDENTURE. 


linc at the commencement of a new paragraph, 
cte. ; the blank space so Icft. See Invent v.1 8. 
Hanging or reverse indention, the projection of the first 
line of a paragraph, etc , beyond the vertical line of those 
that follow, 

1824 J. Jouxsosx 7ypogr. 11. 136 The mere indention of 
an in [is) scarcely percepiible in a Jong line. 188 Soutn- 
waro Pract, Print, (ed. 2) 87 The whole would be a ‘hang- 
ing indention’, because part of the first line would hang 
over the succeeding ones, 

IL, From Ixpext v.2 

3. A dent or dint: =INDENTATION 4. 
_ 1839 Cuatro Wood Engraving 564 It will make a small 
indention in the [wood] block, and occasion a white or grey 
syeck in the impressions, 4 

tInde‘ntment. és. [f Invent v.1+-MENT: 
ef. I. endentemenf.] 


1. Indentation (of the edge of anything’. 

1671 Grew Anat. /'d. v. § 4 Yet is the top of the Empale- 
ment indented also; thai ihe Indentments, by: being lapp’d 
over the Leaves before their expansion, may then protect 
then, 1713 in Conneet. Colon. Nee. (1870) V. 389 ‘Vhere 
must be new cut on this larger plate, the words on the 
indentinent at the head of each bill. 

2. An indenture, covenant. 

1597-8 Br. Hace Sav. ww, ii. (T.), The brabling neighbours 
on him call For counsel in some crabbed case of law, Or 
soine indentments, or some bond to draw. 1599 Nasne 
Lenten Stuffe 1871) 99 With this indentment and caution, 
that, though there be neither rhyme nor reason in it. .they. . 
shall supply ia with either, 1611 Sreey //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. 
vik § 14 540 Sundry great Lords of eyther side were by in- 
dentment of Writing, made sureties to the counter-part. 

Indentor (indesntaz). Comm. [f. Inpent v1 
6 + -on.] Onc who indents or writes an order for 
goods, 

1883 Aanch, xan 30 Nov. 4/5 There have been heavy 
asrivals [at Bombay) on account of native indentors, 1886 
Datly News 24 Sept. 2/3 All other circumstances remaining 
the same the mdentor from India pays more or less gold 
according to the state of the eachange. 

Indenture (indentiti), st. Forms: 4-6 en- 
dentur(e, 5 -or, -our, 7 -er; 4-6 indentour, 6 
-er,s~ indenture. [In form (MIE. endenture) a. 
OF. endenteure (later -ure) indentation, furnishiag 
with teeth, f. L. type *endentatira, {. *tndentat-, 
ppl. stemof *radenta-re INDENTU.A: ch L. dentat-us 
DENTATE, and sce -URE. but in sense, representing 
also INDENT v.27] 

I. Senses derived from INDENT v.1 

1, The action of indenting or notching a thing on 
the edge; an angular notch, indentation, or incision 
iu the cdge or Lorder of anything. 

1671 Grew Ana?, l,i. § 45 The Lobes of the Seed, have 
both a little Indenture, 1686 Lot $/affordsh. 239 Which 
counterchanging of the ridges make the indentures on the 
sides. 1692 Kay Drssol, Wortd w iv. (1732 138 Some serrate 
with small teeth others with greatindentures. 1723 CuAMBERS 
tr, Le Clere’s Treat. Archit, 1. 96 A little Indenture or 
Retreat, BC, not exceeding a Minute indepth. 1763 Win- 
rnror in Put. Trans. LIX. 506 The Sun's limb, undulating 
.. made it somewhat difficult to judge when the indenture, 
formed by the Planet upon it, intirely ceased. 1818 Scotr 
Kob Koy xxxvi, This noble lake .. spreads its base around 
the indentures and promontories of a fair and fertile land. 
1865 SwinpurxeE Poems & Halt.. Canreo 11 Till lips and 
teeth bite in their sharp indenutre. ant Ho1.pex in //arfper's 
Mag. Jan.181/1 Those who. .linger ulong the indentures of 
rocky shores on summer nights. ; 

+b. Jointing by means of notehcs or indenta- 
tions: cf. INDENTING vd/. sb,1 2, Obs. 

13.. E. £. AU. 7. B. 313 penne cleme hit [the ark] with 
clay comly witb-inne & all pe endentur dryuen daube with- 
outen, 

2. A deed between two or more parties with 
mutual covenants, excented in two or more copies, 
all having their tops or edges correspondingly in- 
dented or serrated for identification and security, 
Iiencc, A deed or sealed agreement or contract 
between two or more parties, without speeial refer- 
ence to its form, ; 

Originally both copies were written on one piece of parch- 
ment or paper, and then cut asunder in a serrated or sinuous 
line, sothat when brought together again at any time, the two 
edges exactly tallied and showed that they were parts of 
one and the saine original document ; hence the expression 
‘pair of indentures’, Occasionally a word, sentence, or figure 
was engrossed on the space where they were divided, as in 
the space between a bank cheque and its counterfoil, 

(The earliest sense, and app. of Eng. or Anglo-Fr. origin.) 

[1304 Kolls of Parl#. 1, 1642 Et fiat Indentura inter ipsum 
& Coronatorem, 1339 /éid. 11. 107/2 Sous certeynes Con- 
dicions comprises es Endentures sur ceo faites, et enseales.] 
1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 513 ‘The barowny’s thus accordyt 
ar, And that Ilk nycht writyn war ‘Thair Endenturis, and 
aythis maid. /éid. 565 Bot the Endentur till him gaf he, 
‘That soune schawyt the Iniquite. 1423 Sir T. Rokeby in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. 1, 97 Als it, he hys endenture made, 
betwix the forsayd noble kyng and the forsayd Thomas 
Rokeby, pleinli appicrs. 1480 Caxton Chron. /-ng. cxlviii. 
127 The fourme of accord... was in a payr of Endentures 
and they put her seales vnto that one part, and they that 
comen in the kynges name putt her seales to that other 
part of endentures. 1494 Fapyan Chron, Vin. 441 [He] 
concludyd a peace atwene the Kynge & the Scottis, & 
causyd to be delyuered vnto theym the Chartyr or Enden- 
ture called Ragman, with many other thynges. 1534 More 
Comf, agst. Trib. 1, Wks. 1228/2 You deuyse as it were 
indentures hetwene God and you, what thing you will doe 
for him, and what thing you wyll not doe. 1592 Wrst 
st Pt. Synibot. § 101. 1596 Suaxs. 3 en. JV, it. 1, 80 And 


. 


INDENTURE. 


our Indentures Tripartite are drawne : Which being sealed 
entercbangeably .. Tomorrow, Cousin Percy, you and I, 
And my good Lord of Worcester, will set forth. 1598 Haxk- 
Luyt Voy. I. 164 One part of which indentures remaineth 
in the custodie of the English ambassadors, and the other 
part in the hands of the commissioners of Prussia, 1628 
Coxe On Litt, 1. 229 a, If a deed beginneth, Hae [nden- 
tura, &c. and in troth the Parchment or Paper is not in- 
dented, this is no indenture, because words cannot make it 
indented. .. It may be an Indenture without words, but not 
by words without indenting. 1706 (see InneNTeD! 3]. 1767 
{see Invent v.! 2). 1844 Witttams Real Prop. (1877) 150 
Deeds are divided into two kinds, Deeds poll and Inden- 
tures. 1845 det8 4 9 Vict. c. 106 § 5 A deed executed after 
the said first day of October 1845, purporting to be an in- 
denture, shall have the effect of an indenture, although not 
actually indented. . 

b. spec. The contract by which an apprentice is 
bound to the master who undertakes to teach hima 
trade; also the contract by which a person binds 
himself to scrvice in the colonies, etc. 

To take up one's indentures, to receive the indenture back 
from the master in evidence of the completion of apprentice- 
ship or service. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 16 He to haue his indentour 
of his prentished y* wiche I hadde in kepyng. 1542-3 det 
34 4 35 len. VI7I, c. 18 The same indentures of appren- 
tisehode, shall comprehende like couenauntes. a 1635 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 14 Fortune calling to mind, 
that the time of her servitude was expired, gave up her 
Indentures. 1745 De Foe'’s Eng. Tradesinan \. (1841) 1. 8 
An apprentice who has served faithfully and diligently, 
ought to claim it as a debt to his indentures. /éid. xii. 
(1841) I. 87 They who contract matrimony should forfeit 
their indentures. 1822 J. Fuint Lett, Amer, 98 The inden- 
ture of the boy expires when he is twenty-one years of age. 
1822 Scott Nigel xxxv, I have broke my indenture, and 
{ think of running my country. 1862 Lond. Rev. 23 Aug. 
165 By the terms of the indenture, the Coolie agrees to 
serve the planter for three years, receiving the same rate of 
wages as 1s paid to the unindentured labourer, 1865 Car- 
tv.e /retk. Gt, 1x. xi, He is now out of his Apprentice 
ship; entitled to take up his Indentures. 

e. An official or formal list, inventory, certificate, 
etc., prepared (orig. induplicate) for purposes ofcon- 
trol, as a voucher, etc., and properly authenticated. 

(1300 /ndenture in Nat, MSS. Scot. U1. No. 10 Indentura 
de nominibus equitum et peditum commorancium in muni- 
cione castri de Edenborghe a .xxvij.o die Nouembris anno 
regni Regis Edwardi .xx1x.°] 

1420 /:. E, Wills (1882) 45 Thys endenture makyth men- 
cion of fe goodes pat I..3yve to sertayn personis. 1497 
in Naval Ace, Hen. VII (1896) 82 ‘Vhe said Retorne must 
accord with the Indentures of Shipping of the same. 1570-4 
Be. Cox /uyunctions, Whether your Ministers kepe their 
Registers of Maryages buryalles and christenynges well 
and orderly, and to present the copie of them once A yere 
by indenture, to the Ordinarie or his officers, 1651 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. tw. xiv. (1739) 77 The names of the persons 
elected..shall be returned by Indenture between the Sheriff 
and the Elizors, 1707 CuamBerbLayne St. G!. Brit. un. xvi. 
225 (List Officers, Navy) Surveyor .. whose Officeis .. to .. 
estimate the Value of Repairs by Indenture. 1846 Mac- 
Cutiocu Aec. Brit. Empire (1854) U1. 319 The election of 
scholars [at Eton] takes place every year .. The usual num- 
ber admitted on what is termed the indenture [i.e. between 
King’s Coll. and Eton], at each election, is twenty-fonr. 
(This ceased in 1871.] 1875 Stusus Const, //ist. UIE. xix. 
362 The persons arrested are to be delivered to the ordin- 
aries by indenture to be made within ten days of the arrest. 

d. fg. Contract, mutual engagement. 

1540 MorystxE Vives’ Introd. Wysd. G vij, We haue by 
indenture of Jesu... that they shall lacke nothinge whiche 
seke .. the kyngdome of God. 1589 Nasne Almond for 
Parrat 3 My soule being the cittie, whereof the deuill is 
inade free by endenture. 1595 SHAKS. John u. i. 20 This 
zelous ki-se, As seale to this indenture of my loue. 1624 
Quaries Div. Poeuts, Fob (1717) 210 My heart hath past 
Indentures with mine eye, Not to behold a Maid. «a 1677 
Manton Seri. Ps. cxix. cxxxiii, Wks, 1872 VILL. 251 Gods 
covenant .. this mutnal and interchangeable indenture. 

+3. A zigzag line; a zigzag course; a doubling. 

1598 I. M. Serucngmans Com/f. (1868) 138 He turned his 
Cattle from Plongh to Pasture, naking Indentures all along 
the ditches, [1608 TorseLt Serpents (1658) 743 He must 
not run directly forward, but winde to and fro, crooking 
like an Indenture.} 1611 Cotcr, Bricoller,..to reele, 
stagger, or make indentures, in going. 1672 Marve Xeh, 
Transp. 1. 146 He makes Indentures on each side of the 
way wheresoever he goes. 1781 W. Brann Ess. Hunting 
(1788) 45 It must never be expected that the indentures of 
the Hare can be well covered, or her doubles struck off, 


II. Senses derived from INDENT? v.2 


+4. An inlaying or embossing. Oés. 

1664 Power £.xp. /’hilos. 1. 7 Her eye is indented all over 
with a pure Emerauld-green, and all latticed or chequered 
with dimples.. which makes the Indentures look more 
pleasantly. 

5. A hollow or depression in a surface; = INDEN- 
TATION sd. 4. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 245 Little indentures upon 
the surface of the courses, 1822 New Monthly Mag. V1. 
334 Furrows.. left by the indentures of vessels’ bottoins. 
1872 Le Faxu /ax a Glass Darkly 1. 201 He pointed to 
a deep indenture, as if caused by a heavy pressure. 

TIL, 6. avrvb. and Comb. (from 1.), as +in- 
denture English, the language of legal deeds; 
tndenture-fashion, indenlure-wise adv. 

@1568 AscHam Scholem. tt. {(Arb.) 111 As if a wise man 
would take Halles Cronicle, where moch good matter is 
quite marde with Indenture Englishe, and first change 
strange and inkhorne tearmes into proper and commonlie 
vsed wordes. 1598 FLorio, Fiftcare, to notch about the 
edges, as ferne is, or indenter wise. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrim- 
age (1614) 542 Their Crisses or Daggers are two foote long 
waved Indenture fashion, and poysoned. 
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Indenture, v. [f. INDENTURE sd., in several 

unconnected senses, related to both verbs INDENT.] 
I. From INDENTURE sé, 2 (INDENT v.1), 

+1. zr. To enter into an indenture; to cove- 
nant. Obs. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem, (1821) 79 Hee's but slipt to 
the bottom to recruit bimself and indenture with stones to 
oblige their protection. : 

2. trans. To bind by indentures, esp. as an ap- 
prentice or servant. 

1676 Marvett A/r. Smirke Liijb, A good Christian will 
not, cannot atturn and indenture his conscience over; to be 
Represented by others. 1808 W. Tavtor in A/onthly Mag. 
XXVI.111 Men. . too deficient in skill, or industry, or charac: 
ter, to be employed or indentured by the profession. 1834 
Ht. Martineau Mora/u.77 The plan of indenturing servants 
to colonial settlers. 1884 Datly News 13 Oct. 4/8 Mr. Cole 
.. was indentured as a clerk or writer to Mr., afterwards 
Sir Francis, Palgrave. 

II. krom INDENTURE sé. 3. 


+3 intr. To move ina zigzag line; to zigzag. Ods. 

1631 Bratuwait Whimzies, Wine-soaker 102 Indenturing 
along in some blinde-alley, hee terribly affrights the pas- 
senger if hee meete any: for hee coasts here and there, as 
if it were Saint Anthonies fire, or some fgnis fatuus. 16 
Heywoop //rerarch. 134 \L.) They took Their staves in 
hand, and at the good man strook: But, by indenturing, 
still the good man ‘scap‘d. 

From INDENTURE sé. 5. (INDENT v.) 

4. trans. To make an indentation in; to indent, 
furrow. 

€1970 Woty Autumnal Song (T.), Age may creep on, and 
indenture the brow. 1854 Dobett alder v. 32 Immemorial 
plains Indentured where the furrows fill with flowers As with 
a Tynan rain. 

Ilence Inde‘nturing vé/. sé. 

a 1632 T. Taytor God's JFudgem. u. vii. (1642) 108 Two 
Gallants..overtaken with Wine..loath..to take the benefit 
of a light, because their indenturing should not be observed. 
1898 in Heston. Gaz. 7 Jan. 3/1 ‘he Imperial sanction had 
been given to the indenturing of the Bechuana rebels. 

Indentured (indentiiiid), pf/. a. [f. InpEN- 
TURE v, +-ED 1.} 

1. Bound by indentures, esp. as an apprentice or 
scrvant. 

1757 in W. Thompson R. NV. Adzoc. 6 George Woods. 
Eastcheap, Indentured Master. 1806 Sure Wintcrin Lond. 
(ed. 3) LEI. 231 An attorney at Oxford, who .. consented to 
receive me as his indentured clerk. 1808 W. Tavor in 
Mouthly Mag. XXVI. 111 Indentured bond-slaves are 
shipped from Liverpool and Glasgow, for Canada, and in- 
dependent North-America, in considerable numbers. 1882 
Daily News 17 Mar. 5/3 ‘Vhe employment of indentured 
labourers [coolies] from India. 

2. Indecnted, having the border incised. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 17 Apr. 6/1 The three towns on the 
densely timbered, deeply indentured Vancouver Island. 

+Indenturely, a/v. [f InpENTURE sd. + -LY?.] 
In the way of an indenture, by making indentures. 

t5as Sc, Acts Fas. V (1814) 302 (Jam.) That all gudis and 
artilyery .. sall be put in the handis of the provest of Abir- 
dene..be auctentick [nuentore indentourly maid. 

Indentureship (inde‘ntiiisfip). rave. [f. IN- 
DENTURE sé, 2b + -sutp.] The position of being 
indentured as an apprentice, servant, etc. 

1878 Daily News 7 Jan. 5/2 Misgivings as to the expe- 
diency of extending the indentureship system, which in other 
colonies has notoriously provoked grave scandals. 1882-3 
S. M. Jackson in Schaft Encyct. Relig. Knowl, 1252 A few 
months of indentureship to a shoemaker. 

I-ndentwise, a/v. [f. InpENT sé,1 +-wisE.] 
After the form of an indenture, with a counterpart. 

1gs8 J. Brake Plan Alar. Syst. 8 The sheet is then to be 
cut in the iniddle, from top to bottom, indentwise. 1758 
Act 32 Geo. ff, c. 10 § 38 Which two Columns .. shall be 
joined with some Flourish or Device, through which the 
outermost Tickets may be cut off Indentwise. 

+Indepartable, « Os. [In-3.] That 
cannot be parted or separated; inscparable. So 
}Indeparted a., not parted or separated. 

1393 Lanct. P. P?. C. xix. 27 Thei by-tokneb.. be trinite. . 
Thre persons in-departable. 1434 Misynx A/end. Life 126 
O lufe indepartyd, o lufe singulere. 1435 — Fire of Love 
123 Luf truly is indepartyd qwhen .. be inynde is kyndyld 
and to criste with boght vndepartyd draws, 

+Indepernd, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. IN- 3 + De- 
PEND, after zadependent: cf. also tndepending.] 
intr, 2?To be independent, or to profess Indepcn- 
dency. 

1649 G. Danie. Trinarch., Rich. 1/, xcviii, And Newer 
Lights, old Rights may vilepend; But wee must All be fiat 
or Independ. . 

Independence (indipe-ndéns). Also 8 -ance. 
[f. INDEPENDENT: see -ENCE; or f. In-3 + Depen- 
DENCE. Cf. F. 2ndépendance (1630 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
It. cxdependenza (Florio, 1611).] 

1. The condition or quality of being independent ; 
the fact of not depending on another (with various 
shades of meaning: see the adj.) ; exemption from 
extcrnal control or support; freedom from subjec- 
tion, or from the influence of others; individual 
liberty of thought oraction. Rarely in bad sense: 
Want of subjection to rightful authortty, insub- 
ordination. 

Declaration of Independence : see DECLARATION 6, 

1640 Br. HALL Handle Remoustr.(R.), Some. .can be con- 
tent to admit of an orderly subordination of severall parishes 


| to presbyteries, and tbose again to synods; others’ are all 


INDEPENDENCY. 


for a parochiall absolutenesse and independence. 1750 
SuHENsTONE Eleg. ix. 50 The charms of independence let us 
sing. ¢1760 SMoLLEtt O:te to [udep. 1 Vhy spirit, Inde- 
pendence, let me share! Lord of the lion-heart and eagle- 
eye. 1764 Gotnsm. Trav. 339 That independence Britons 
prize too high, Keeps man from man, and breaks the social 
tie. 1775 (28 Nov.)in W. H. Foote S& North Carol. (1846) 
43 Resolved, That the delegates from tbis colony, in Con- 
tinental Congress, be empowered to concur with the dele- 
gates of the otber colonies, in declaring independence, and 
In forming foreign alliances. 1783 Burke AXep. Judia Wks. 
1842 II. 30 That general spirit of disobedience and in- 
dependence, whicb has.. prevailed in the government of 
Bengal, 1831 Cartyte Sart. Xes. in. v, Independence, in 
all kinds, is rebellion. a@18s50 CatHoun IVs. (1874) LV. 329 
It is one great defect in the character of the public men of 
America, that there is that real want of independence. 1856 
Frouve Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 161 Their national indepen- 
dence was respected. 1873 L, Fercuson Disc. 130 He de- 
nuded himself of His original Self-completeness and inde- 
pendence. 1875 Stusss Const. Hist, ILI. xviii. 38 The 
proud independence of the Percies was becoming..a source 
of danger. 1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Se. xiii. (ed. 2) 319 
The mobility and perfect independence of the various par- 
ticles of..gases. 1885 Daily News 21 Dec. 5/1 A..scheme 
for conceding legislative independence on purely Irish 
subjects to Ireland. 2895 ‘Lan Mactaren’ Auld Lang Syne 
273 (A Servant Lass) If she didna sit up at nicht makin’ 
the bairns’ claithes, and work in the fields a° day tae earn 
their schulin’, an’ a’ tae keep her independence, as they ca’t. 


b. Const. ov, upon, of, rarely fron. 

1657-83 Evetyn Aust. Xelig. (1850) |. 235 Her independ- 
ence froin the body. 1761 Hume Ast. Eng. I. App. ii, 260 
The dignified clergy..pretended to a total independence on 
the State. 1768 New Hampsh. Prov, Pap. (1873) VIL. 250 
The House of Burgesses .. have therefore thought proper 
to represent.. That they do not affect independence of their 
parent Kingdom. 1771 Goupsm. Hist, Eng. 1. 229 A pre- 
tence of independence upon secular power. 1852 HawTHORNE 
Buithedale Rom. xix, Our habitual independence of conven- 
tional rules. 1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. I, iii. 159 The 
independence of the English Crown upon any foreign 
superior, 1896’ Bryce in Ceutury A/ag. June 250 A..conven- 
tion, signed at Bloemfontein in February, 1854, declared the 
independence from the British crown of the inhabitants of 
the country.. between the Orange and Vaal rivers, 

2. concr. A competency :=INDEPENDENCY 3 d. 

1815 JANE AusTEN Ena i. iv, As early as most men can 
afford to marry, who are not born to an independence. 1837 
Dickens Pick, viii, She possessed that most desirable of 
all requisites, a small independence, 1849 THACKERAY /’en- 
dennis xxvii, You are heir to a little independence. 1874 
Dasent //alfa Life 1.41 He was an old man who .. had 
made an independence. 

3. altrib. and Com, 

Independence Day, July 4, the day on which, in 1776, the 
Declaration of Independence was made; celebrated annu- 
ally in the United States as a national holiday. 

1860 Bartiett Dict. Amer., Independence Day. 1875 
Graphie \o July 3c/3 As the Fourth of July fell this year on 
a Sunday, * Independence Day’ was observed by the 
Americans resident in London on Monday, the sth inst., 
who dined together at the Crystal Palace. 1894 /'’of. Sci. 
Monthly XLIV. 481 hese independence. loving, self. govern- 
ing mountaineers. 1898 Datly News 7 Sept. 5/7 To offer.. 
inducements to the independence party to co-operate. 


Independency (ind/pe‘ndénsi). Also 7-8 


-ancy. [f. as prec. + -ENCY.] 
1. =prec. 1. Now rare. 
1611 Florio, /udefendenza, independencie. 1645 H. 


Marten (fitle) The Independency of England Maintained 
against the Scottish Commissioners. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. \. tii, 12 The independency of their causes, and 
contingency in their events. 1647 May frst. Maré. 1. v. 55 
‘The independency of that kingdome. @1670 Rust Disc. 
Truth (1682) 185 hen will God be determined in his actions 
from sometbing without himself, which is to take away his 
independency and self-sufficiency. 1737 Pore //or. £p.1. 
vii. 70 ‘Give me’, I cry’d, (enough for me) ‘ My Bread, and 
Independency !’_ 1748 CuesterF. Left. (1792) IIL. cxlv. 20 
‘The Seven United Provinces; whose independency was first 
allowed by Spain at the treaty of Munster. 1775 J. ADAMS 
in Fam. Lett. (1876) 66 Suspicions entertained of designs of 
independency ; an American republic. 1790 Bewick //7st. 
Quadrup. (1807) 1 The wild and extensive plains..where he 
(the horse] ranges without controul, in a state of entire inde- 
pendency. 1829 I. Taytor £xthes. iit. (1867) 55 Reason as 
well as faith..demands that we deny independency to what- 
ever is created. 1884 Pall A/all G. 16 Feb. 8/2 Urged to 
maintain the independency of Zulu territory. 
b. Const. 072, wfor, of, rarely front. 

1624 F, Waite Xepl. Fisher 450 In an extasie there is 
alienation and independencie of the spirit vpon the sences. 
1630 PayNne Anti-Armin. 94 The freenesse of Gods Elec- 
tion, and its in-dependancy on any fore-seene faith. 1642 G. 
Eousnuam Forerunner Revenge in Select, Hart. Misc. (1793) 

71 In regard..of my independency from the accused. 1668 

epys Diary (1877) V. 433 In opposition to, or at least 
independency of, the Duke of York. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 1. 256 A desirable degree of independency on British 
and other foreign manufactures. 1841-4 Emerson “ssays 
Ser. 1, ix. (1876) 217 Its independency of those limitations 
which circumscribe us on every hand. 

2. That system of ecclesiastical polity in which 
cach local congregation of believers is held to be 
a church independent of any external authority: 
= CONGREGATIONALISM I, 

The prevailing name in England, in the 17th century, for 
this form of church government, but not favoured in New 
England (see quot. 1648, and CoNGREGATIONAL 3’, and in 
modern use (other than historical) largely displaced by Cox- 

gregationalism. ; ‘ R 

1642 Str E. Dertne Sp. on Relig. xvi. 82 That new-borne 
Bastard, Independency. 1648 J. Cotton IVay Congres. Ch. 
(New Eng.) 11 Nor is Independency a fit name of the way of 
our Churches. For in some respects it is too strait, and in 
others too large. 1648 C. Wacker (/it/e) The History of 


INDEPENDENT. 


Independency. 1694 Provid God 95 Those they then called 
Puritans... were divided about Church-Government, some for 
Presbytery and others for Independency. 1733 Neat //ist¢. 
Puwit. 11. 107 His [Robinson’s) peculiar sentiments of 
Churcb discipline, since known by the nanie of Indepen- 
dancy. 1872 G. HH. Curtets Bampton Lect. ii. 41 Vhe 
cradle in which Independency was nurtured was the Non- 
Conforming Puritanism of the sixteenth century. 


3. concr. a. pl. Independent things; things un- 


related to each other. 

1659 Be. Watton Consid. Considered 9 The whole Leing 
‘midis indigestaque moles’, a confused heap of Indepen- 
dencies. [A pyn on sense 2.} 

b. An independent or antonomons state. (Cf. 


DEPENDENCY 4 ¢.) 

1818 Jas. Mitt Brit, /udia V1, v. ii. 355 Of these indepen- 
dencies, the most important .. was that .. which included 
the whole of the vast province, or region of Berar, 1847 
Grote Greece 11. xxv. IV. 16 Many petty independencies, 
sinall towns, and villages. 

c. A person of independent means. 

1866 Cartyte Aid. /rving 125 Iixpecting to be flat- 
tered like an independency, as well as paid like an inn- 
keeper. . 

d. A competency; a fortune which renders it 


unnecessary for the possessor to earn his living: 


=prec. 2. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) I. xiii. 87, 1, who never 
desizned to take advantage of the independency bequeathed 
me. 1804 W. Tennant /nd. Recreat. (ed. 2) i 28¢ Men.. 
who leave their native country with the sole view of acquir- 
ing an independency. 1885 L'pool Daily Post 5 Mar. 4/5 
The deceased had something in the nature of an indepen- 
dency, however modest. 

Independent (ind/pe-ndént), a. and st. Also 
7-8 -ant. {f. In-3 + Deeenpent: cf. [. trdd- 
pendant (c 1600 in Hatz.-Darm.), It. ¢xdependente 
(Florio, 1598).] Not dependent, 

. ad), 

1. Not depending upon the authority of another, 
not in a position of subordination or subjection ; 
not subject to external control orrule; self-govern- 
ing, autonomons, free. 

1611 I4. Jacos Declar, & Plainer Open. 13 [Each con- 
gregation is] an entire and independent y- politic, endued 
with power immediately under and from Christ. 1651 
llonsrs Leziath. 1 xxix. 172 It is not one independent 
Common-wealth, but three independent Factions. 1774 
J. Bryant JWythol. II. 40 Attica .. was divided into ..in- 
dependant hamlets. 1776 Anam Swirn JV. .V.t. vill (1869) 
I. 73 An independent workman, such as a weaver or shoe- 
maker. 1882 Mrs. Pitman Jission L Greece § Pal. 37 \n 
1829, Greece was acknowledged as an independent state, 
having its own king and government. 1885 J. Martrtxeau 
Types Eth. Th. V1. 19 ‘Vhe theory of an autonomous or 
independent conscience. 

b. Const. of (formerly on, upon, from). 

165« Honpes Govt. & Soc. xv. § 18. 258 An opinion, that 
there is any manendued witha Soveraignty independent from 
God. 1680 Morven Geog. Rect., Brit. [sles (1685) 15 These 
Islands..were hrst possessed by divers People, independent 
one upon the other. 1705 Apptson //aly 489 Vhe Town of 
St. Gaul is a little Protestant Republick, wholly indepen- 
dent of the Abbot. 1776 (13 June) Amherst Rec. (1884) 701 
Voted —Vhat should the Honourable Congress, for the safety 
of the united Colonies in America: Declare them Indepen- 
dant of the Kingdom of Great-Britain; We .. solemnly 
engage with our lives and fortunes to support them in the 
measure. 1785 I’. Batcuy Disc, 115 It bas been said..that 
the church is independent on the state. 

2. (with capital /.) Belonging or adhering to 
that form of ecclesiastical polity called INDEPEN- 
DENCY (q.v., Sense 2); =CONGREGATIONAL 3. 

Also applied to that political party in the r7th century of 
which the Independent churches formed the chief element. 

(1611: see 1.) 1642 T. Lecurorp ?/. Dealing or News 
jr. New Eng. 79 The Congregational! independent govern- 
ment, whereof I bave had some experience. 1653 W. Dect 
Tryal Spir. 82 Sydrach Simpson, one of the first Pastors of 
an Independant Congregation in England. a@ 1654 SEIDEN 
Table-t. (Arb.) 57 Both the Independant man, and the 
Presbyterian man do equally exclude the Civil Power, 
thouzh after a different manner. 1660 R. Coxe Pozuer & 
Sxéy, 262 The Army, commanded by Oliver Cromwell, 
turned out the Rump of the Long Parliament which headed 
the Independent party. a@1674 Ctarexnon “isl. Redell. 
vin. $ 259 The Independent party (for so they were now 
[1645] contented to be call’d, in opposition to the other 
which was styled Presbyterian). 1676 W. Husparp //apfpi- 
uess of Peofle 33 Why else doe wee in New England.. 
practise the discipline of them called Independant, or Con- 
gregational Churches? 1712 Appison S/ect. No. 494 P1 
A very famous independent minister. 1766 Enticx London 

IV. 8 There is an Independent meeting-honse. 1832 (/é#/e) 
Declaration of the Faith, Order and Discipline of the Con- 
gregational or Independent Dissenters. 1872 G. H. Curteis 
Banipton Lect. ii. 40 The Independent system does not 
concern itself with either Ritual or Doctrine. 

3. Not depending on something else for its exist- 
ence, validity, efficiency, operation, or some other 
attribute ; not contingent on or conditioned by any- 

thing else. a. Const. as in sense t. 

1614 Jackson Creed 11. xxix. § 6 His faith [is] no other- 
wise independent of any externall proposal] then onrs is. 
1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 73 The will is inde- 
pendent upon all created power, both in its operation and 
in its heing. 1659 Pearson Creed (1682) I. 31 A Being of 
itself and independent from any other. 1692 BeNtLev Boyle 
Lect. 69 An incorporeal suhstance independent from matter. 
1709 STEELE Tatler No 54 P 1 Beauty and Merit are 
Things real, and independent on Taste and Opinion. 1772 
Priesttey Inst. Relig, (1782) }. 276 They cannot be con- 
sidered as independent of one another. 1790 Patey /orz 
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Pani. 1. 13 The instances are independent of one another. 
1816 PLavrair Nat. PAI. V1. 323 This is quite independent 
of the figure of ihe Earth, and would be the same though 
the Earth were truly spberical. 1885S. Cox / xfosit. Ser. 1. 
ix. 107 An arguinent .. wholly independent of the teaching 
of Scripture. 

b. stmply, Not depending upon the existence or 
action of others, or of each other; existing, acting, 
conducted, or obtained in a way apart from and un- 
affected by others, as txdependent action, inquiry, 
tnvesligation, conclusion, resulls, account, record, 
information, evidence; also ot the agcut, as tn- 
dependent invesliga'or, observer, witness, cic. 

1790 Pacey /fore l’anl. 1. ?6 No danger of confounding 
the production with original history, or of mistaking it for 
an independent authority. /6a¢. 1v. No. iv, It is the junc- 
tion of two conclusions, deduced from independent sources. 
fbid, v. No. ti, Two records .. manifestly independeim, that 
is manifestly written without any participation of inzelli- 
gence, 1865 Earte wo Saxon Chron. Introd. 37 Some 
of the independent entries of C countenance its Abingdon 
origin. /dia. 45 Other independent annals about the same 
date, e.g. 1031, 1032, 1043, urgue the presence of such a 
source. 1 Freeman Norm. Cong. t.vi 510 Something 
is proved when two independent narratives agree. 1872 
Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 779 Scheeler’s investigation .. com- 
Prived another independent discovery of oxygen gas. 1879 
J. A. TL. Murray Synopsis /iore Pant. 10 Were four inde- 
pendent witnesses, none of which give all the facts, confirm 
and supplement each other. /4:d. 14 Have we any indepen- 
dent information connecting Lrastus with Corinth? 1885 
Tair lrop, Matter wi. § 33 Air is made up of separate and 
independent particles. A/od¢. An independent inquiry has 
been instituted by the Local Board of Iealth. ‘lhe work 
is the result of independent research. 

ec. Often used adverbially in phr. ¢xdefendent 
of \ton, + from) = Independently of, apart from, 
without regard to, irrespective of. 

1690 Lockr //um. Und. 1. v § 5 Put together in the 
Mind, independent from any original Patterns in Nature. 
1748 Anson's Voy. wi. it. 311 Independent of that attachment 
which all mankind have ever shown to the places of their 
birth. ,there were few countries more wurthy to be regretted. 
@ 187: Grote £th. sf ragm. i. (1876 20 We pursue the one 
and avoid the other quite independent of tegard to the 
feelings of others. 

4. Not dependent or having to rely on another 
for support or supplies. a. Const. as in sense 1. 

1670 R. Coxe Disc. / rade Pref., While other Creatures 
live freeand Independent from one another, only Man stands 
in need and help of another. a1788 N. Cotton Fadles, 
Bee, aint & Spar, Who | Are independent of the great, 
Nor know the wants of pride and state. 1837 Lytton /. 
Maltrav, 1. xii, He was thus made incependent of his 
father. 1880 Suortnouse FJ. /nglesant ii. (1883) 18 His 
father had left him so considerable a fortune that he was 
independent of any profession. 

b. simply. a) Not dependent on any onc else 
for one’s living; (4) not needing to carn one’s 
livelihood ; possessing a competency. 

1732 Law Serious C. x. (ed. 2) 142 He hath chosen to be 
idle and independant in the world. 1786 urns Ef. Vng. 
Friend vii, Gather gear by ev'ry wile That's justify'd by 
Honor .. for the glorious privilege Of being independent. 
1802 Mar. Epcewortn Moral T. (1816) 1.1. 7 He was really 
independent, because he had Iearnt how to support inca 
either by the labours of his head or of his hands. 1847 
C. Gronte J. Fyre xvii, She [a servant] has saved enough 
to keep her independent if she liked to leave. 1893 Westo. 
Gaz. 10 Apr. 5/2 A room occupied by an independent elderly 
gentleman, 

tga 1783 Cowrrr ZJash iv. 409 A dry but independent 
crust, hard earned And eaten with a sigh. 

c. /ransf. Sufficient to make one indcpendent ; 
constituting a competency. 

¢1790 IMIsON Sch. Art 1. 215 The prices... being... ont of 
the reacb of any, but such as are possessed of independent 
fortunes. 1837 Dickens Pockw. xxxiv, A gentleman of 
considerable independent property. 1885 Daily News 3 
Oct. 4/6 A person of independent means. 

5. Not depending on others for the formation 
of opinions or guidance of conduct; not influ- 
enced or biased by the opinions of others; thinking 
or acting, or disposed to think or act, for oneself. 
(Of persons, their dispositions, etc.) 

1735-8 BouincBroke O7 Parties 9 On this Foundation all 
the reasonable, independent Whigs and ‘Yories unite. 1771 
Smotctett Humph. Cl. 26 June, 1 believed there was not 
a more independent and incorruptible member in the house. 
1795 Burns For a’ that iii, The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 1849 Coppen Sfeeches 52 
An independent and energetic man who will vote as he 
pleases. 1852 Hawtuorne Siithedale Rom. xix, A person 
capable of taking an independent stand. 1861 Geo. Eviot 
Silas Mf, i. 10 This would have been an effert ofindependent 
thought such as he had never known. 1889 Daily News 
28 June 5/2 Perhaps the best 4on-mot attributed to the late 
Lord Derby is his definition of an independent politician as 
‘a politician who cannot be depended on’. 

b. Used in the names of various, political or 
other parties, as /ndependent Republicans (U.S.: 
see B. 2b), Judependent Labour Parly (see LABOUR); 
also in the names of newspapers, as the Cambridge 
Independent Press. 

c. Also (with some colouring of 4), Refusing 
to be under obligation to others; having a self- 
respect which declines unearned assistance, 

Afod, The widow has a hard struggle, but is very inde- 
pendent, and refuses all pecuniary aid. He is too tndepen- 
dent to accept as a favour what be cannot earn by his own 
exertions, 


6. faith. Not depending upon another for its 


} 


INDEPENDENTLY. 


value. /ndependent variable: a quantity whose 
variation does not depend on that o! another, 

1852 Topucnxter Dif. Calc. i. § Frequently when we 
ure considering tw9 or more variables it is in our power to 
fix upon whichever we please as the independent variable. 
1873 13, Wittiamson Diff, Calc. (ed. 2) i. § 2 (If u, 7, w, be 
functions of x], x is said to be the independent variable, to 
which any value may be assigned at pleasure; and x, 2, w, 
are called dependent variables, as their values depend on 
that of x, 1892 J. Epwarps Diff. Calc. i. § 5 An Inde- 
pendent variable is one which may take up any arbitrary 
value that may be assigned to it. 

7. Comb. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxviii, A kind, excellent, indepen- 
dent-spirited..man. 1890 Bot.urewoon Col. Reformer (1891) 
143 <A certain independent-minded young lady friend. 

B. sé. 

1. An adherent of Independency; a mcmber or 
adherent of an Independent church; a Congrega- 
tionalist. 

Also ¢/ist. a member of the Independent party inthe 17th 
century: see A. 2. 

1644 (¢i//e) Apologetical Narration of the Independents, 
1646 (29 Aug.) in //anitlion lap. Camden) 113 Cheesely 
says the Independents intend not to demaund the King. 
1692 Wasuincton tr. Miston's Def. fop. Pref., They that we 
call independents .. hold, that no classes or synods have a 
supenority over any particular church. 17%0 STEELE & 
Apiwson Satler No. 257 » 12 Camaronians, Muggletonians, 
Lrownists, Independants, Masonites, Camisars, and the 
like. 1870 Rocens //is/. Gleanings 11.74 In modern times 
the credit of being the first to advocate the doctrine of 
toleration must be shared between the Independents and 
Quakers, 188% Sroveuton A'elig. Eng. 1. 236 The old his- 
toric name of Independent began [ut the beginning of the 
19th century] to be merged in that of Congregationalist. 

2. A person or thing that is independent (in 
Various Senses), r0Nce-uses. 

1675 Ocitsy Srif, Pref. 2 Roads we have divided into In- 
dependants, such as cominence actually at London fete J. 
1742 Youxc At. 7%. un. 332 That awful [ndepenen on To- 
morrow |... Whose Yesterdays look backward with a Smile. 
1886 Daily Acws 4 June 5/2 There is a school of indepen- 
dents in domestic service, as there is in literature. 

b. A person who acts (in politics, art, ctc.) inde- 
pencently of any organized party; also, a member 
of any organized party called /ndefendent (sce 
A. 5 bi. 

1808 Pike Sources Alississ. ut. App. (1810) so Twenty 
thousand auxiliaries from the United States joined to the 
independents of the country [Texas[. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Comma, IL. wt. lvi. 379 The Independent Republicans .. 
Independents, or Mugwumps. 1896 A. Hitter in arly 
News 16 Jan. 6 3 If later painters arrived at more harmo- 
nious results. .the Independents have siill the glory of being 
the bold hussars of the vanguard, the Jacohins of the revolu- 
ion in art which has since been accomplished throughout 
all Europe. 

c. A frcqucnt name of a newspayer, as the Az 


Jork Independent (cf. A. 5b). 

1837 Dickens Jc Aw, xiii, That disgraceful and dastardly 
journal, the {Eatanswill] Independent. 1855 VuackeRay 
Newcomes liv, lle endeavoured to be civil to the ‘ Newconie 
Independent ’,.as well as to the ‘ Newcome Sentinel’. 

Hence +Indepe’ndented f//. a. Cbs. (s0rce- 
wd,), made independent, formed according to In- 
dependency. +Indepe‘ndentish ¢@., having a 
flavour of Independency. 

1653 R. Baiwite Disswas. Vind, (1655) 44 Presbyterian 
water, exceedingly weakened with Independentish ingre- 
dients. 1659 GaupFn Tears Ch. 43 ‘lhe new titles... of 
bodyed and congregated, associated or independented and 
newfangled Churches. 

Indepe-ndentism. [f. INDEPENDENT +-1sM.] 

+1. =INvEPENDENCY 2. Obs. 

1653 R. Bawiie Disswas, Vind. (1655) 44, I love not 
Episcopal principles, neither Independentisme. 1659 Gav- 
DEN Tears Ch. 564 Anabaptisme, or Presbyterisme, or In- 
dependentisme .. rudely jnstled Episcopacy out of the 
Church of England. 1665 J. Livincstone Alem. Charact. 
in Sed. Brog. (1845) 1. 335 He marvellously refuted Indepen- 
dentisnt®, 1827 Aikman //ist, Scot. 1V. vi. 84 They op- 
posed every approach to independentism. 


2. The principles of any party called /udependent. 
Independently (ind/pe‘ndéntli), adv. _[f. 
INDEPENDENT @, + -LY*.] In an_ independent 
manner; without dependence on another person 
or thing, or on each other; apart from or without 


regard to the action of others. 

1651 J. Goopwin Redemption Red. i. § 10 Second causes.. 
do not perform, what..they do perform, independently, an 
of themselves. 1849 T. R. Birks Horz A/fostol. Pref, My 
own conclusions were formed independently. /6i¢., The 
dates to which I have been independently led agree very 
nearly witb those adopted in the Literary History. 1860 Tyx- 
DALL Glac. 1. xxv. 186 Mr. Wills..made the same observation 
independently. 1876 Geo. Eriot Dau. Der. xxiii, She can 
hardly earn her own poor bread independently. 1886 Farrar 
Hist. Interpret. 403 He examined the Canon as indepen- 
dently as Luther had done. A/od. Tbe two parts of the 
mecbanism work independently. 

b. With of (formerly 07, upon, from): In a way 
independent of; without regard to; apart from. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1845) 485 nofe, Independently from 
this place. we have proved, that tbe Holy Spirit is a person. 
1678 Cupwortu /ulell. Syst. 1. iv. §7. 199 They Maintained 
Matter to exist Independently upon God. a1700 DryDex 
(J.), Dispose lights and shadows, without finishing every 
tbing independently the one of the other. 1707 S. CLarKE 
3rd & 4th Def, (1712) 7, Parts, existing distinctly and inde- 
pendently from each otber. 1824 L. Murray Eg. Gram. 
(ed. 5) 1. 274 Tbe infinitive mood is often made absolute, or 


INDEPENDING. 


used independently on the rest of the sentence. 1867 Trot- 
Lope Chron, Barset II. li. 76 So that he might work at his 
canvas independently of his model. 1884 J. Rae Contemp. 
nn ae 165 Utility can confer value independently of 
abour. 

+ Indepe-nding, ¢. Oés. [f. In-3 + Depenn- 
ING fpf. a.: cf. INDEPEND v.] = INDEPENDENT a, 

1604 T. Wricut Passions vt. 301 The soule .. being im- 
mortall, and independing of the body. 1627 HakeEWwitL 
A fol. 1. v. (1630) 82 A Soveraigne and independing power, 
1650 B. Spexcer (ttle) Cbrysomeson, a Golden Mean .. 
wherein all Seekers .. may find the True Religion, inde- 
pending on Man’s Invention. 1652 Br. Haute Juris. World 
11.§ 1 An independing and selfsubsisting agent. 1675 Oci_By 
Brit., Post Roads Eng., The.. Roads.. are Reduc'd to 
these 6 Independing Itineraries. 

+Indeplo-rable, a. Obs. rare—9. [IN-3.] 

1623 Cockrram 11, Not to be Lamented, /udeplorable. 

Indepo:sable, 2. rare. [In-3.] That cannot 
be deposed. 

1673 STILLINGFL. Sev, 5 Nov. (L.), That doctrine which 
makes princes indeposable by the pope. 

+Inde‘pravate, a. Ués. [ad. L. indepravat- 
us, f. 22- (IN 3 + dépravdlus depraved, corrupted, 
DEPRAVATE.] Not depraved; nncorrupted, pure. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Koode (1876) 28 1D.) O Iet tbese 
Wounds, these Woundes indeprauate, Be holy Sanctuaries 
for my whole Man. 

+Inde-precable, a. Obs. rare—°. fad. L. z7- 
déprecabil-is that cannot be averted by prayer, f. 
t- (IN- 3) + déprecabilis DEPRECABLE. ] 

1623 Cockeram, Jacdeprecadle, that will not be entreated. 
1656 in Brount Glossogr. 1658 in Putters, etc. A 

+Indeprehe:nsible, a. Oés. [ad. L. zndé- 
prehenstbil’s not to be seized or caught (Quintil.), 
f. z72- (IN- 3) + déprehendére to seize, catch, DEPRE- 
HEND; see -IBLE.] Incapable of being mentally 
apprehended or detected ; undiscovcrable. 

1633 I. Morton Discharge 174 (T.) A case perplexed and 
indeprehensible. 1652 GauLe Mayastrom, 142 To presume 
his errour indeprehensible. 

Indeprivable (ind? proi-vab’1), @. 
[f. In- 3+ DiprivaBie.] 

1. Of which one cannot be deprived ; incapable 
of being taken away ; inalienable. 

1744 Harris Three Treat. wu. 1. (1765) 121 The Sovereign 
Good .. should . . be durable, self-derived, and (if I may use 
the Expression) indeprivable. Jéed. 11. 192 Rectitude of 
Conduct is a Good Indeprivable. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. 
France I. 126 The advantages of blood .. may surely be 
deemed indeprivable. 1835 Greswett Parables Il. 59 So 
pure, so valuable, and so indeprivable. 

2. That cannot be deprived of something. rare 

1828 WeasteR, /udeprivable, that cannot be deprived. 
[Hence in later Dicts.] 

Hence Indeprivability, the quality of being in- 
deprivable or inalienable. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. France 1. 125 James Harris tells 
us, that virtue answers to the character of indeprivability. 

Inder, -ly, -more, -ward: see INNER, -LY, etc. 

+ Inderkins. Ods. rare—'. Some kind of fabric: 
see quot. 

1696 J. F. Merchant's Ware-ho. 25 Inderkins, which is 
a sort of Cloth of no great use in this Town, only proper for 
Towels, it is a coarse narrow Cloth which comes from 
Hamborough .. it is niade of the worst of Hemp. 

Indescribabi lity. [f. next: see -ity.]  In- 
capacity ol being described ; also (with azz and f/.) 
something that cannot be described. 

1824 Examiner 456/2 In ably conveying the assumed 
hoyden, an falling somewhat short of critical conception 
in the indescribubilities. 1843 CartyLe Past & Hr. 1. ii, 
A fearful indescribalility. 1854 Satain Datly Ted. 21 Sept., 
I have now done my best to describe what .. I] may term 
the indescribability of Transatlantic warfare. 

Indescribable (ind/skrai:bab’1),¢. (56.) [In-5.] 

1. That cannot be described; that does not admit 
of cxact description; indefinite, vague. 

1794 W. Curtis Bot. Mag. No. 254 That indescribable 
something, called by Linnzus the Nectary. 1833 Hr. Mar- 
vincau Cinnamon & Pearls i 16 Various sacred indescrib- 
able articles were scattered around. 1862 Mrs. Ouiruant 
Last Mortimers 1. xii, His voice .. had ..an occasional 
indescribable note which reminded me of some other voice. 

2. That transcends description ; too great, bean- 
tiful, ctc. to be adequately described. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 613 The rapture of the specta- 
tor is really indescribable. 1817 Cosserr Pol. Neg. XLII. 
366 A Funding System has never existed in any country, 
without producing indescribable misery. 1880 HauGuton 
Phys. Geog. v. 240 Its waters break with indescribable fury. 


B. sb. 1. p/. Things of which no description can 


be given. 

1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. I. 105 Pine-apples, 
boiled hains, pies, puddings, barley-sugar, and many other 
indescribables. 1890 oy’s Own Paper Feb. 278/3, I had 
to fish out [from a bath] about twenty long-named inde- 
scribables that had comunitted suicide during the night. 

2. humorous slang (orig. euphemism). Trousers 


(cf. ¢vexpressibles, unmentionables). 

1794 Sporting May. V1. 221 That hebdomodal display of 
Foppery, Frivolity, and Fashion, has already begun to 
sport its vernal variety of indescribables. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw, xvi, Mr. Trotter .. gave four distinct slaps on the 
pocket of his mulberry indescribables. : 

Ilence Indescri‘bableness, the quality of being 
indescribable. vare. 

1880-1 Cueyne /saiah (1884) I. g2 His sense of their inde- 
scribableness. 


Now rare. 


20) 


Indescribably (indéskrai-babli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY*,] Ina manner incapable of being described 
or transcending description. 

1795 tr. Moritz’ Trav. Eng. (1886) 101 How indescribably 
beautiful was this evening and this walk. 1875 Lyert 
Princ. Geol. U1. tt. xxvii. 65 Tbe quantity -. is said to have 
been indescribably great. 

Indescri‘pt, @. rare. [IN-3.] Undescribed. 

1854 DoBELL La/der xxiv. 162 Some ethereal colour inde- 
script. 

Indescri‘ptive, a. rare—°. [In-3.] ‘Not 
descriptive or containing just description’ (Web- 
ster, 1828), 

Indesert (indizs-1t). Now rare. [f. In-3 + 
Desert sé.1] Absence of desert; want of merit; 
the fact or character of being undeserving. 

1646 G. DasiEL Poems Wks, 1878 I. 80 Let the giddie 
Rout give weight and poise To Indesert. 1672 PENN SAirtt 
of Truth Vind. 97 Vhis much in Answer to his Cavills, 
whose Emptiness might bave been enough to sound out 
their own indesert of-any. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 69 P 1 
A Man in Power who can.. raise obscure Merit, and dis- 
countenance successful Indesert. 1851 GoutsurN Pers. 
Relig. tv. iv. (1870) 282 To relieve them without any re- 
markable indesert on their part. 

b. p/. Demerits, faults. 

1612 SHELTON Quix. ul. xiti, 264 What indeserts did this 
wench commit. 1711 Appison Spfect. No 256 ® 1 All those 
who .. were once looked on as his Equals, are apt to think 
the Fame of his Merits a Reflexion on their own Indeserts. 

Indesignate (ince signet), a. Logic. [f. IN-3 

+ DESIGNATE /f/. a. (see quot. 1844).] Not quan- 
tified, indefinite. Also aésol. as 56. 

1844 Hamitton Reid 692 The term radefinite ought to be 
discarded in this relation, and replaced by éndestgnate. 
1852 — Discuss. App. ii. 601 “Whe Indesignate is thought, 
either precisely, as whole or as part, or vaguely, as the one 
or the other, unknown whicb, but the worse always pre- 
sumed. 1865 Mitt £xam. Hamilton xxii. (1872) 511 note, 
The Indesignate is .. often not thought in any relation of 
quantity at all. 1866 Fowrer Dednet. Logtc (1869) 29 ‘ In- 
definite’ or ‘indesignate’ propositions. .in wbich the subject, 
being a common term, is not quantified. 

+Inde‘sinence. 0s. rare—'. [In-3: cf. 
INDESINENT, DESINENCE.] Want of proper ending. 

1593 Nasue 4 Lett. Confut. 68 In a verse..a leake of 
indesinence as a leake in a shippe, must needly be stopt, 
with what matter soever. 

+Inde‘sinency. 0s. rave". [f. next: see 
-ENcY ] Unendiny continuance ; perpetuity. 

1657 Reeve God's Plee 239 Oh what a diuturnity and in- 
desinency of bliss might there be, even from generation to 
generation. : 

+Inde‘sinent, 2. Ods. fad. late L. tdés- 
nent-em: sec In-3 and Desinent.] Unceasing, 


incessant, perpctual. 

1601 Dent Pathw. caven 174 What indesinent paines 
and unwearied labour, this silly creature [the ant} taketh, 
1641 Frexen Destil/. vi. (1651) 174 The foure elements by 
their indesinent motion cast forth a Sperme. 1799 E. Du 
Bois /ece Fam. Biog. 1. 131 He made up for tbis loss by 
an indesinent application to his snuff-box. 

+Inde‘sinently, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
Without ceasing or interruption; incessantly; con- 


tinuously. 
1651 J. Goopwin Redemption Red. iv. § 19 These things 


are not there..either past or to come, but indesinently and 


as present. @ 1677 Barrow Scrm. I. vi. 70 ‘Adtadecrruc, 
that is, indesinently, or continually. 1756 Amory ¥. Buncle 
(1825) I. r91 Reason must confess a miraculous power in- 
desinently and variously put forth in our bodies. 

+ Indesi-rable, a. [In-3.] Undesirable. 

1846 WorcEsTER cites Month. Anth. 

+I-vndess. 06s. rare. [f. InD+-kEss.] A female 
(American) Indian. 

1672 JosSELyn Vew Exg. Rarities 49 Of the Moss that 
grows at the roots of the wbite Oak the Indesses make a 
strong decoction. 1674 — Voy. New Eng. 133 Another time 
two Indians and an Indess came running into our house. 

Indestructibility. [f. next: see-ity. Cf. 
F. indestructibzlité (1737 in Yatz.-Darm.).] The 
quality of being indestructible; incapability of 
being destroyed. . 

1671 J. Wesster Jetal/ogr. iv. 78 There is therefore in 
Mercury itself..the nearest cause or reason of indestructi- 
bility. 1829 I. Taytor Exthus. x. 261 Proof of the inde- 
structibility and victorious power of Christianity. @ 1862 
Buckte Misc. Wks. (1872) 1.16 To the magnificent doctrine 
of the indestructibility of matter, we are now adding .. one 
of the indestructibility of force. 1883 H. DrummMonp Nat. 


Law in Spir. W, (ed. 2) 236 The philosophical thesis of | 


tbe immateriality or indestructibility of the human soul. 

Indestructible (indéstraktib’l), a. [In-3: see 
DestructisLe, Cf. F. zxdestructible (17-18thc.).] 
That cannot be destroyed; incapable of destruction. 

1674 Bovte Z-rcell. Theol. 1. 1. 27 Vhe soul .. is a simple 
substance and yet as real a substance as matter itself, which 
yet the adversaries affirm to be indestructible. 1768-74 
‘Tucker Lt, Vat. IL. xxxviii. § 9. 480 The individuality of 
his [man’s] perceptive part rendering it indestructible by all 
natural powers. 1794 in G. Adams Na‘. & Exp. Philos. 1. 
App. 524 [Carbon] is indestructible byany agent except firein 
theopenair, 1816 J. Scott Vs. Parzs (ed. §) 337 The bones, 
the most indestructible part of the huinan frame. 1876 Tair 
Rec. Adu. Phys. Sc., Force (1825) 366 Energy is indestruc- 
tible—it is changed from one form to another, and so on, 
but never altered in quantity. . ; 

Hence Indestru'ctibleness, the quality of being 
indestructible; indestructibility. Indestru‘ctibly 
adv., in an indestructible way. 


INDETERMINATE. 


1831 CarLYLe Sart. Res. 11. ii, How indestructibly the 
good grows and propagates itself, 1844 DisraELt Coningsby 
vu. ii, Vhe indestructibleness of its {the Church's] principles. 
1865 Sa?. Rev. 11 Feb. 160/2 Their most transient blunders 
and follies are embalined indestructibly in print. 1870 E. 
White Life in Christ w. xxiv. (1878) 378 The thought of 
the indestructibleness of the wicked in the fires of bell. 

Indete‘ctable, ¢. rare. Also -ible. [IN-3.] 
Not detectable ; incapable of being detected. 

1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVII. 98 What was then an excep- 
tion, easily checked, has now become an indetectible system. 
1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 31 78 When mixed 
even in large quantity with water, [they] are indetectable by 
the senses. 

Indeterminable (ind#t5-1minab’l), a. (s6.) 
fad. L. zudéterminabilis (Yertullian): see DETER- 
MINABLE. Cf. F. tndélerminadble (1753 in Elatz.- 
Darm.).] Not determinable. 

+ 1. Incapable of being limited or bounded in 
respect of range, number, etc. Obs. rare. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Av, Ther ben ix. vices cone 
trari to gentilmen of the wiche v. ben indetermynable and 
iiij determynable. The v indetermynable ben theys : oon to 
be full of Bathe in his werris [etc.]. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. 
ELxemp. 1. Ad sect. 3 § 11 His memory is indeterminable and 
unalterable, ever remembring to do us good. 1690 LocKE 
Hum, Und. uw. xvii. § 11 Conceiving ourselves to be, as it 
were, in the center [of space], we do on all sides pursue 
those indeterminable lines of number. 

&. Of disputes, difficulties, etc.: Incapable of 
being decided or settled. 

1611 SrEED //ist. Gt. Bott. 1x. xvi. § 87.846 In Monarchies 
-.- where lineall succession is the rule of inheritance, there 
somtimes fal out as great and as indeterminable difficulties, 
as where Election designeth the Successor. 1651 Hopsrs 
Govt. & Soc. xvii. § 27. 334 the controversies which rise 
among them will become innumerable, and indeterminable. 
1841 Myers Ca/h, 7h. wv. § 32. 333 Were the whole question 
to be determined by the old Testament alone, it would be at 
present for us indeterminatle. 

3. Incapable of Leing definitely fixed or ascer- 


tained. 

1646 Siz T. Browne Psend, Ep. vi. i. 273 As its [the 
world's] period is inscrutable, so is its nativity indetermin- 
able. 1798 W. Mavor S77t. Tourists V. 31 Veins of rock 
run into the sea to an indeterminable distance. 1881 West- 
cott & Hort Grk, N. 7. Introd. § 13 ‘The gain or-loss .. 
is from the nature of the case indeterminable. 

b. Nat. fist. Of which the species, or place in 
classification, cannot be determined. 

1848 OweEN in 7imes 11 Nov., Of any large marine nonde- 
script or indeterminable monster they [the niuseums of 
Scandinavia] cannot shew a trace. 

B. as sé. An indeterminable point or problem. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. vin. i. 340 To condemne 
such indeterminables, unto him that demanded on what hand 
Venus was wounded, the Philosopher thought it a sufficient 
resolution to 1einquire upon what leg King Philip halted. 

Hlence Indete‘rminableness, the quality of 
being indeterminable. 

In mod. Dicts. — 

Indete‘rminably, adv. rare. [In sense 1, 
f. In-3 + DETERMINABLY ; in 2, f. prec. + -LY 2] 

+1. Inanindefinite manner: cf. DETERMINABLY adv. 

1471 Fortescue / ks. (1869) I. 533 Our lorde sayde. .indif- 
finytely or indetermynably that she [woman] shulde be 
vnder the power and Peaches of man. 

2. In an indeterminable manner, 

1846 Worcester, /adeterminadly, in an indeterminable 
manner. Dr. Allen. 

Indeterminacy. vare. [f. next: see -acy.] 
The quality of being indeterminate; want of de- 
terminateness or definiteness. 

1649 Br. Reynotps f/osca vi. 72 Such an indifferency and 
indeterminacy in the manner of working. 1879 THomson & 
Tait Nat. PAtl, 1.1. § 337 Vhe linear transformation ceases 
to be wholly determinate ; but the degree or degrees of in- 
determinacy which supervene is the reverse of embarrassing. 
1892 Nation (N. Y.} 27 Oct. 324/2 Vagueness is an indeter- 
minacy in the limits of the application of an idea. 

Tedeteriminate (indétd-1minet), a. (sd.), [ad. 
L. endcterminat-us( Tertullian): see DETERMINATE. 
Cf, F. txdetermind (14th c., Oresme).] Not deter- 
mined ; undetermined. 

+1. Not definitely set down; undetermined: cf. 
DETERMINATE fa. pple. Obs. 

¢ 1391 CHaucer A stro/. 11. § 17 To knowe the verrey degree 
of any maner sterre .. thow he be indeterminat in thin 
astralabie. 

2. Not fixed in extent, number, character or 
nature ; left uncertain as to limits of extent, number, 
etc. ; of uncertain size or character ; indefinite, in- 
distinct, uncertain. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Alor. 1334 This indeterminate 
and troublesome infinity. 165: Hogsres Leviath. u. xxviii. 
163 An indeterminate, that is to say, an arbitrary Punish- 
ment. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. it. ii. § 9 Numenius.. 
condemns all those, as not understanding Pythagoras, who 
attribute to him the production of the indeterminate Hyle. 
1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. ii. 33 For time, as well as 
space, is capable of indeterminate division. 1774 J. BRYANT 
Mythol. 1. 226 Can we believe that they would .. choose for 
a characteristic what was so general and indeterminate? 
1782 Martyn Geog. Mag. 1. 728 Empires of great extent but 
indeterminate limits. 1805-17 R. Jamrson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 
109 The eizht or nine sided prisms afford only accidental or 
indeterminate varieties. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 702 
This artery gives off twigs of indeterminate number, 1885 
J. Mantineau 7yfes Eth, Th. V1. 6 Would it be better .. 
to blur into an indeterminate mess perception, reasoning, 
imagination, passion ? 


INDETERMINATELY. 


b. Of statements, thoughts, words, etc.: Not 
clear and definite; wanting in precision; vague. 

1774 J. Bryant A/ythol. 1. 498 His account is very inde- 
terminate and obscure. 1874 Jevons /'rinc. Sc. 1. 49 Some 
is an indeterminate adjective}; it implies unknown qualities 
.. but gives no hint as to their nature. 1878 C. STANFokD 
Sywub, Christ iti. 69 Yoo often the term ‘ Angel’ has for us 
a cloudy and indeterminate meaning. 

ce. AJath. Of a quantity: Not limited to a fixed 
value or number of valucs. (Also aéso/. as sd.) 
Of a problem: Having an unlimited number of 
solutions. 

Indeterminate analysis, the branch of analysis which 
deals with the solution of indeterminate probleins ; method 
of t. coefficients (more properly ofunméieterinined coefficients), 
a method of analysis invented by Descartes; #. eguation, 
an equation in which the unknown quantities are indeter- 
minate; #. form, a form consisting of two indeterminate 
quantities; #. serzes, a serics whose terms proceed by the 
powers of an indeterminate quantity. 

1706 Putucers s.v. Problem, Such an one as is capable of 
an infinite number of different solutions..is..called an in- 
determinate Problem. 1795 Hutton Alath. Dict. s. v. 
Series, Indeterminate Series is one whose terms proceed 
by the powers of an indeterminate quantity +. 1806 — 
Course AMfath. 1. 131 It is obvious .. that questions of this 
sort admit of a great variety of answers .. These kinds of 
questions are called by algebraists indeterminate or un- 
limited problems. 1812-16 Pravrair Not. Pil. (1819) 1. 
27 No one of them can be indeterminate, or can admit of 
innumerable values, otherwise V itself would be indeter- 
minate. 31816 tr. Lacrotx's Diff. & lut, Calcnius 143 We 
inay take the successive differentials, by making those of 
the two indeterminates, which are considered as functions 
of the third, vary at the same time. 1841 J. R. Younc 
Moth, Dissert. ii. 34 Vhe equation. . becomes indeterminate, 
and capable of an infinite number of different values. 1882 
Mincutn Unipl. Kinem, 211 At cach of these points the 
value of & is indeterminate. 

d. Fol. (a) ={NDEFINITE 5.2; (4) of cestivation: 
see quot. 1$8o. 

1842 Branpe Dict. Set., Lit. etc., Inleterminate,.. when 
a stem is never terminated by « flower, tor has its growth 
stopped by any other organic cause. 1880 Gray Struct, Bot. 
iv. § 2. 134 The wxstivation is said to be Open or Indeter- 
Minate, when the parts do not come into contact in the bud, 
so as to Cover those within. The most familiar case is that 
of the petal, of Mignonette. 

3. Not fixed or established; uncertain. 

1626 Hiacon Sylva § 698 The Insecta haue Voluntarie 
Motion.. And whereas some of the Ancients haue said, that 
their Motion is Indeterminate, and their Imagination In- 
definite, it is negligently obserued. 1838 Paescort Ferd. § 
7s. (1846) ¥. vi. 268 The place of its sittings, before indetermi- 
nate .. was fixed at Valladolid. 1842 Poe Mare Noget 
Wks. 1864 I. 233 The period of their rising is, and necessarily 
must be indeterminate. 1876 Geo. Ertot Dan. Der. vii, It 
[harvest] lies all underground, with an indeterminate future. 

4. Not settled or decided; left doubtful. 

1656 Stanrey /01st. Philos. v. (1701) 191,/2 Indeterminate 
is that which is in our Power, and to which part soever it 
enclineth, will be true or false. 1678 Marvett Def. Hore 
Wks. 1875 1V. 201 So it will be too if God be to determine 
it, indeterminate till he bave deterinined it. 1783 Martyn 
Geog. Mag. 11. 65 'Yhis court, where tbe law is silent or in- 
determinate, has a decisive voice. 1872 Yeats Grovuth 
Comm, 216 Meanwhile several millions sterlinz had been 
wasted by both companies in indeterminate conflicts. 

5. Not determined by motives (regarded as ex- 
ternal forces) ; acting freely. 

1836 J. Gitpert Chr. A fone. iv. (1852) 98 This charac. 
teristic of moral action, its indeterminate working. a 1871 
Grote “th, Fragnt. ii, In positive morality, the mandate 
is conceived as emanating from an indeterminate superior. 

Indeterminately (inditssmin¢tli), adv. 
(f. prec. +-Ly2.] In an indeterminate manner. 

1. Without precision; indefinitely; vaguely. 

1571 Gotoinc Calvin on 7s. lili. 12 To speake indeter- 
minately, us it were ofa multitude. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 
168 This word some..doth designe an vniversall, or common 
terme indeterminately. 1726 AyLirre Parergon 350 A Libel 
is not valid, if the Demand or Petition therein containd be 
deduced and set forth indeterminately. 1835 I. Yayvtor 
Spir. Despot. ww. 166 No writer of the age of Cyprian uses 
the words bishop, presbyter, and deacon so indeterminately 
or so abstractedly as do the apostles. 

+2. Without specification or selection; indiffer- 
cntly. Odés. 

1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iv. 106 Whether we sub- 
duct that Number of ‘Fen out of the last Generations of 
Men, or out of Generations a thousand years since, or inde- 
terminately out of the whole Collection [etc.]. 1704 Norkis 
Sdeal World wu. iii. 150 All knowledge must be immediate 
or mediate indeterminately, a@176z Law 7h. Relig. 1. ii. 
(R.), The worst and most dreadful part of the sentence.. 
whicb denounced death absolutely and indeterminately. 


3. Without deciding or settling a question. rare. 

Based on It. tadeterminatumente in the title of Galileo's 
Dialogo (1632 : the English transl. of 1661 renders it ‘im- 
partially and indefinitely '. 

1841 Brewster JJart, Sc. v. 81 Galileo's work .. [in 
which] he discusses, indeterminately and firmly, tbe argu- 
ments proposed on both sides. : 

Indeterminateness. [f.as prec. + -eEss.] 
The quality of being indeterminate ; vagueness, in- 
definiteness, want of exactness, etc. 

1644 Dicsy J/ans Soul (1645) 58 Yo draw. .from indeter- 
minatenesse and confusion to a clarity and determination. 
1816 Bextuam Chrestom. 249 This deficiency, in respect 
of preciseness, is among the unavoidable results, of the in- 
determinateness..attached to the names in common use. 
1879 H. Seencer Data Ethics ix. 154 To the double inde- 
terminateness of the end has to be added the indeterminate- 
ness of the means. 
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Indetermination (ind/tSiminé'fan). [f. Iy- 
DETERMINATE: see -ATION, Cf. F. taddlerminalion 

1651 in Iatz.-Darm.).] Absence or want of de- 
termination; the fact or condition of being unde- 
termined ; unscettledness. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. E-renip. 1. § 7. 107 The indetermina- 
tion of her [the Virgin's) thoughts was a trouble great as the 
Passion of her love. 1 — Duct. Dubit. wisi. § 5 In 
moral and spiritual things, liherty and indetermination are 
weakness. 1749 Botincsroke Patriot, 243 His whole man- 
agement..was contrived to keep upa kind of general inde- 
termination in the party about the succession. 1838 Al/acku, 
Mag. XLIV. 545 While this indetermination continues, the 
power of choice remains inoperative. 1860 Farkak Orig. 
Lang. viii. 166 The earliest languages are marked by exube- 
rance, indetermination. , : 

b. The fact of being indeterminate asa quantity, 
a problem, or the like. 

31789 T. Tayior Proclus’ Comin. 11. 32 Such things as are 
properly denominated problems, ought to avoid indeter- 
mination, and not to be of the number of things capable of 
infinite variation. 

tc. An indeterminate number or quantity. Ods. 

@3619 Foturrsy <f theo. tt. x. § 4 (1622) 309 All wholes, 
all parts, all termes, and all indeterminations. 

Indetermined ‘ind/ti-1mind), a. Now rare. 
[f. In-3 + Derermtven ppl. 2.) Not determined, 
UNDETERMINED, 

1. Not definitcly fixcd, settled, decided, or ascer- 
tamed; having no definite or clearly-marked char- 
actcr. 

16312 SreeD Hist. Gt. Brit.ix. vi. §$ 90. 507/1 The Westerne 
Princes .. wrapt and knotted in mutuall suspitions and 
quarrels indetermined, 1641 R. Grevitce (Ld. Brooke) 
Eng. Epise. t. x. 56 Most of their Tenets were so much 
indetermined, that scarce ay of them knew what he was to 
hold and beleeve 1735-6 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty v. § 
The Eternal Height of indetermin’d space! 1764 Keto 
Inguiry \. i. 47 Vhe word impression as used by Hume is 
for the most part a vague and indetermined expression. 
1864 iowEN Login iv.‘60 What. .has no qualities attributed 
to it, though attributable, is said to be indetermined. ; 

+2. Not determined toa certain course of action. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 219 Mans willis a facultie free, and 
indetermined ynto one. 1660 tr. Amyraldus’ Treat. conc. 
Aelig. 1. ii. 180 He will become poised between contrary 
probabilities, and tndetermin'd (as they speak) not knowing 
on which side to propend. a1670 Rust Dise. Truth (1682) 
190 We have natures so indetermined to what is good. 

+3. Math. = INDETERMINATE 2c. Obs. 

1708 W. Jones Syn. Polutar. Mathescos 117 Here ‘tis 
plain, the Question is Indetermined. 1740 CHevne Regimen 
2v0-1 Indetermin’d Problems in Algebra. 1743 Emerson 
Fluxious 2 Those Quantities that are continually changing 
their Value are called variable or iudetermin'd Quantities. 

Indeterminism (ind/ts-1miniz'm). [f. Iv-3 
+ DETERMINISM \sce quot. 1874).] The philo- 
sophical theory that human action is not necessarily 
determined by motives, but is to some extent free. 

1874 W. G. Warp in Dublin Rev. Apr., Mr. Mill. .calls 
his theory ‘determinism’; we will call our own, therefore, 
by the name of ‘indeterminism’, 1882-3 F. L. Patton 
in Schaff Eacycl. Relig. Knowl. V1. 2525 1 According to 
the tenets of indeterminism, there is no way of having a free 
choice, except through an infinite series of choices, or else 
through a theory that makes all choices fortuitous. 1886 
Swewick //ist. Ethics iv. 250 In Clarke's system .. Inde- 
terminism fs no doubt a cardinal notion. 

Indete‘rminist. [f Iy-3 + Determyist.] 
One who holds the doctrine of indeterminism. 

1889 W. L. Courtney Ffpicnrus in HHellenica (1880) 257 
Epicurus was not..an Indeterminist: he was an opponent 
of Fatalism, not of Determinism. a 1882 T. H. Grees Prod, 
Ethics w. i. (1883) 93 The question commonly debated .. 
between ‘determinists’ and ‘indeterminists’; .. whether 
there is, or is not, a possibility of unmotived willing. 

Indett, obs. form of InpEBT. 

+ Inde-vil, v. Ods. rare. Also en-. [f. In-2 
(Ex-) + DEviL 5d.) /rans. To possess with a devil; 
esp. in pa. pple. Inde-villed. 

1604 Parsons 3rd P't. Three Couvers. Eug. 279 They were 
indeuilled, superdeuilled, and thorowdeuilled. 1611 Fiorio, 
Judemoniare, to endiuell, to possesse one with sone diuell 
or euill spirit. 1624 Gen Foot out of Snare 52 There was 
one M. Blewes .. and one M. Fowell..of whom either were 
or seemed to bee indiuelled. 

+Indevirginate, 2. Obs. rare. [IN-3.] 
Undeflowered. Also fg. Unsullied. 

1616 Cuapman Horner's Hynin to Venus (R.), Pallas, the 
seede of Egis-bearing Joue; Who still liues indeuirginate. 
1822 T. G. Wainewricut Ess. & Crit, (1880) 294 Vhose 
plump shoulders, that bosom indevirginate. 

Indevoir, obs. Sc. form of ENDEAVOUR v. 

+ Indevolvibi‘lity. Obs. rare—'. [f. *in- 
devolotble (f. Ix- 3+ DEVOLVE ¥. + -IBLE) + -ITY.] 
Incapability of being devolved on another. 

1695 [see INDELEGABILITY). Fs 

Indevor, obs. form of ENDEAvouR sé. and z. 

t+ Indevo'te, a. Os. rare—'.  [ad. late L. 77- 
adevol-us, {. in- IN- 3) + devélus DEVOTE a.: cf. F. 
indévot (15th c.).] =INDEVovT. 

@ 1742 BENTLEY Corr. (1842) 1.7 They give no good account 


of the other little book. There are so many of the same 
arguments, and so indevote an age. 
+ Indevo-ted, 2. Os. [f. In-3 + Devorep a.] 
Not devoted or attached; disaffected or disloyal, 
1647 CLarenoon //1st. Red, ut. § 102 By which husbandry 
all the rich families of England..were exceedingly incensed, 
and even indevoted tothe Crown. a 1674— Surv. Leviath, 
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(1676) 158 To curb and subdue that Clergy that was inde- 
voted to him. 1759 II1xp Dial, Xetirem. Note ‘R.), Some 
persons indevoted to the excellent cbancellor. 

Indevotion ind/vsu-fon). [f. Ix-3 + Devo- 
TION: cf. KF. indévolion (1584, L. indévotio).] 
Want of devotion; indevout feeling or conduct. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 139 Cese not fro prayer 
-- by y* reason of suche drynes or Indeuocyon. 1614 T. 
Avams Devils Banguet 21 The chilling aud killing cold of 
our Indevotion. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exemp.1. Ad § 8. 
116 The example may entice us on a little further, then the 
customes of the world or our own indevotions would engage 
us 1756 W. Donn Fasting (ed. 2) 11 Spiritual vices, such 
as..indevotion and deadness in prayer. 1866 Ch, Times 
17 Nov. 382/4 The sloth and indevotion of the clergy. 

Indevo‘tional, z. [(Ix-3.] Not devotional. 

1865 Miss Yoxce Clever Hom, Fam. 79 One deemed 
praise..the prime object of his ministry; the other found 
the periggeance indevotional, and raved that education 
should be sacrificed to wretched music. 

Indevout (ind/vawt), a, [f. In-3 + Devour. 
(In first quot. transl. L. z2d@évelus : see INDEVOTE.)] 
Not devout, irreverent, irreligious. 

cr4qso tr. De Juiitatione 1. xxxviii. 108 Pou shalt le 
founden. . now deuoute,now indeuoute(1g02 ATK YNSON fhid., 
vndeuout]. 1645 Be. HALL Nemedy Discontents 168 Under 
which, a praying soulecan no more miscary, then an indevout 
soule can enjoy safety. 1770 J. Bareth Journ. to Genoa 
TI1. Ivili, 98 No lady here misses hearing mass every day. 
if she did .. she would be considered as indevout. 1855 
Mavrice Leorn. & Work, vi. 181 Prought together by what 
in our thoughtless, indevout language we call accidents. 

Iience Indevou tly adv., Indevou'tness. 

1694 Ketrrewene Comp. [ersecuted 48 Thy pure Worship 
and Service had been. .carelessly and indevoutly attended. 
1842 Manxsinc Sermus., Worldly Affect, (1848) 1. 68 Vhe in- 
devoutness of your present prayers. 

Indew, obs. form of Exrve. 

Indewly, variant of Inputy. 

Index ‘indeks), sé. TP). indexes (also 7 in- 
dex’s) and indices (itndisiz), [a. L. tadex, in- 
dic-em, pl. mndicés, the forefinger, an informer, sign, 
inscription, f. z#- (In- 2%) + *dic- to point out: see 
InnicatE, Cf. F. fadex (16th c.). 

In current use the plural is indices in senses 8, 9, and 
usually in other senses eacept §, in which tudeacs is usual.} 

1. The fore-fingcr: so called because used in 
pointing. Now chiefly AzaZ, 

Also, in Coup. Anat., the corresponding digit of the fore- 
limb of a quadruped, or of the wing of a bird. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. xxix. (1495) 140 The 
seconde fyngre hyght /ude.x.. for by hym is moche shewynges 
made. 1594 Prat Fewell-ho. wt. 43 The tudex or forfinger 
of your right hand. 1620 SKELTON Quix. IV. iv. 27 He.. 
clapt the /vde.x of bis right Hand upon hiy Nose and Fye- 
brows. 1644 Butwer C/tron. 79 Both the Indexes joyn‘d, 
and pyramidically advanced. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ, 
Surg. (1771) 269, I] thrust the Index of my Left-Hand into 
the Cavity. 1825 Sporting Mag. XVII. 36 Our hero longed 
to have his index upon the trigger. 1844 Mrs. Browninc 
Lady Geraldine xxx, And the left hand’s index droppeth 
from the lips upon the cheek. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 
459 /ndexc..in Girds always the best developed of the digits 
of the fore-limb. : ; 

2. A piece of wood, metal, or the like, which 
Serves as a pointer; ¢sp. in scientific instruments, 
a pointer which moves along a graduated scale (or 
which is itself fixed while a graduated scale moves 
across its extremity) so as to indicate movements 
or measurements. 

1594 Prat Fewwell-ho, ut. 11 Let there be a sharpe index, 
that may point vpon a table of wood. 1613 M. Riptey 
Magn. Bodies 115 So that his broad Index..may be set to 
point out the degrees of the altitude of the pole. 1667 R. 
Towsecey in /'Atl. Trans. 1. 458 Marking above 40,000 
Divisions in a Foot, by the help of two /nde-xres. srs 
Desacutiers Fires [uipr. 121 To know at sight in what 
manner the Holes are open.. have an Index which takes 
up butlittle room. 1726 tr. Gregery's Astron. I. 263 Having 
brought the Place of the Sun to the Meridian, bring the 
Index to twelve a Clock. 1727-41 Cuamuerrs Cycl., Index 
of a Globe, is a little style fitted on to the north-pole and 
turning with it, pointing to certain divisions in the hour- 
circle. 1833 J. Hottanp A/anuf. Afctal 11. 296 The gradu- 
ated arch passes through the loop, until the index on the 
edge of the loop is opposite zero, 1860 ‘I'ysvatt Glac. 1. xxv. 
190 The magnet to arrange the index of the thermometer. 

b. The arm of a surveying instrument; an 


alidade. 


1571 Dicces Pantout, G. iij, Laye the line fiduciall of your 
index vppon the beginning of the degrees in your Quadrant. 
1682 Providence Rec. (1894) VI. 80, 2 sights for sirveiors 
worke belonging to an Jndex. 1712 J. James tr. Le Bloud's 
Gardening 81 ‘lwo Rulers or Indexes, one immoveable . . 
and the other moveable. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 97 
To the index of the Theodolite was screwed a ruler..this 
index-ruler being carried horizontally round .. the index 
would mark the degree and minute of the circle in which it 
is placed. 1807 Hutton Course Wath. WW. 54 An index, 
which is a brass two-foot scale, with either a small telescope, 
or open sights set perpendicularly on the ends. These 
sights and one edge of the index are in the same plane, and 
that is called the fiducial ede of the index. 

3. The hand of a clock or watch; also, the style 


or gnomon of a sun-dial. Now vare. 

1694 Biunogvit £-rerc. ui. u. x. (1636) 390 Untill the Index 
do justly touch the prick of some perfect houre. 1623 FEAILY 
Fisher catch'd Oij*, No man can perceiue the index in a 
Watch, or fioger in a Diall to wagge or stirre. 1677 Hate 
Prim, Oriz. Afaa. Ww. iv. 324 Hf 1 should see a curious 
Watch .. and should observe the exact disposition of the 
Spring, tbe String, the Wheels, the Ballance, the Index. 
1817 T. L. Peacock JMJeliucourt xxxii, Vbere was a sun-dial 
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in the centre of the court; ihe stun shone on the brazen 
plate, and the shadow of the index fell on the line of noon. 
1822 Imtson Sc. § Art 1. 87 The showing the time is con- 
trived hy the motior. of the indices or hands on the dial-plate. 

Sig. 1635 Swan Spee. J. ii. § 2 (1643) 31 The Sunne (who 
is the Index of time, by whose revolution we account for 
years), 1742 YounG N¢t. 7h. 1x. 1324 Pointing out Life's 
rapid. flight, With such an Index fair, as none can miss. 

b. slang. The nose (cf. Gnomon 1); or ?‘ the 
face’ (Farmer; cf. Dian sd. 6c). 

1817 Sferting Alag. L. 53 He put in a sharp blow on the 
bridge of Randalt's nose, so that it pinked the index of 
Paddy in aninstant. 1818 /did. N.S.) 11. 289 The handy 
work of Martin upon his opponent's index was now apparent. 
1828 Ecan Finish to Tour & Ferry 48 (Farmer) Kind- 
hearted Sue! Bless her pretty index. (Cf. 4b, quol. 1616.] 

4. That which serves to direct or point /o a par- 
ticular fact or conclusion; a guiding principle. 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. 1. 103 Lest when my lisping 
uittie Tongue should hault, My Lookes might prove the 
ndex tomy Faull. 1640 Laub Let. fo Chas. in Biblioth, 

Keg. 41 This is the only index 10 us whereby that the bless- 
ing of God is present with you. 1747 Schene Equip. Bleu 
of War 26 His Services would be Indexes denoting his 
Merit. ¢ 1750 Snenstone Elegies ii. 36 And readers call their 
lost attention home led by that index where true genius 
shines. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus viii. (1831) 76 His 
untform being black , he needed no other index than his pale 
and mournful countenance to announce that he was chief 
mourner. 1859 Hottanp Gold /. i. 13 he proverbs of a 
nation furnish the index to its spirit and the result of its 
civilization, 1888 Bayvce Ayer. Comnrw. V1, xxxviil. 52 
‘They (amendments] are so instructive .. as an index to 
present tendencies of American democracy. 1889 Nature 
19 Sept., One of the firs] indices to the solution of the 
question lies in the situation of the oil-bearing regions. 

b. A sign, token, or indication of somcthing. 

1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts 151 Vhe square and flat 
Nose is the best signe and index thereof. 1616 R. C. Times 
Whistle ii. 632 Man is lo man a subject of deceite; 
And thal olde saying is vntrue ’the face Is index of the 
heart. 1677 Gare Cré. Gentiles U1. tt. 193 Diodorus saith 
lhat Isis was wont to appear by nighl and to inject dreams 
.. giving manifest indices of her presence. 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc. Fr. (1789) 1. xtii. 363 A sensible manly counten- 
ance. .the true indexof hischaracter. 1878 Hux.ey Physiogr. 
211 A raised beach is therefore an index of elevation of the 
land. 1887 Srevesson MWisadm. J. Nicholsou i. 3 His son’s 
empty guffaws..struck hin with pain as the indices of a 
weak mind. 

5. ta. A table of contents prefixed to a book, a 
brief list or summary of the matters treated in it, 
an argument; also, a preface, prologuc. Ods. b. 
An alphabetical list, placed (usually) at the end of a 
book, of the name;, subjects, etc. occurring in it, 
with indication of the places in which they occur. 

One work may have several indexes, e.g. an index of 
names of persons and places, of subjects, of words, etc. For 
these the Latin phrases fauter nominwn, locorniu, rerun, 
verborwm are often employed as headin zs. 

(1578 Lyte Dodoexs (heading), Index Latinorum nominum. 
fbid., Index appettationum et nomenclaturaruin oninium 
Stirpium [ete], /627., The Englishe ‘lable conteyning 
the names and syrnames [etc.].] 1589 FLeminc in Saret's 
Aly, Aaaaj, Which words, though expressed in this Index, 
are notwithstanding omitted..in this Aluearie.  /drf. 
Nnon ij (Aeadiugi, A briefe note touching the Prouerbiall 
Index. /6éd., Such Prouerbes as we haue.. reduced into 
an Abecedarie Index or Table. a1593 Manrtowe //ero & 
Leand. 1. 129 As an index to a bouk So to his mind was 

oung Leander’s look. 1604 Suaks. Off. u. i. 263 An 
Tacs and obscure prologue to the History of Lust. 1606 
— Tr. & Cr. 1. iii. 343 In such Indexes, although small 
prickes I'o their subsequent Volumes [etc.] 1632 Massin- 
cer & Fie.p Fatal Dowry 1. i, The index tetls us the 
contents oi stories, and directs to the particular chapters. 
1699 Bentiey Phal. Pref. 79 No Learning. .no Knowledge 
in Hooks, except Index’s and Vocabutaries. i ae Joun- 
son Let. fo Richardsoa 9 Mar.in Boswell, I wish you would 
add an index rerum, that when the reader recollects any 
incident, he may: easily find it.) 1858 Cartyte Fred. Gt. 
1. i § 3. 9 Books..which want all things, even an Index. 
(1888 Athenzum 28 Jan. 112/3 The Royalist Composition 
Papers .. of which Mr. Phillimore supphies a capital acdexr 
nominum.) 

Sig. 1641 Hinne ¥. Bruce xviii. 57 He became as a very 
Foot cble Index to the family, to call 10 minde what they 

ad learned. 1663 J. Srencer Prodigies (1665) 71 God hath 
appointed ., all the labors of Nature, as a kind of Indices 
lo this great Volume of the World. a1680 Butter Nei. 
41759) Il. 183 He ts but an Index of ‘Things and Words, 
that can direct where they are lo be spoken with, but no 
further. 

+e. A reference list. Ods. 

1660 Wittsrorp Scales Coun. 209 Some men of very 
great Commerce and trading keep a Kalender, Register, or 
an Alphabetical! Index, of the names of Men, Wares, Ships. 
17% NontH Lives (1826) I. 12 The master emptoyed him 
lo make an altphabeticat index of alt the verbs neuter. 

6. spec. (short for fadex Librorum prohibitorunt). 
The list, prblished by authority, of books which 
Roman Catholics are forbidden to read, or may 
read only in expurgated editions. 

Rules for the formation of such an Index (Regulz /ndicis) 
were formulated by the Council of ‘Trent, in accordance with 
which an /ndex Uibrorum prohibitorum (Index of prohibited 
hooks) was published by authority of Pins IV in 1564, and, 
with an Appendix, by Clement VIII in 1596; new editions, 
augmented with the names of tater authors and books, have 
been pubtished from time to time down to the present. This 
is the official’ Index’. In its current form, it is a list, not 
only of works entirely prohibited to the faithful, but also of 
works not to be read, unless or until they are correcled (sisi 
Or donec corrigantur) ; in the case of the latter, the portions 
lo be deteted or altered are somelimes indicated. 

(In first quot., short for /udex expurgatorius : see b.) 
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Rt, Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 90 L, Vives..when he 
lelteth lates out of Schoote, the good mans tongue is shortned, 
and their Index purgeth out that wherewilh hee seeketh to 
purge their leaven. 1640 Sik E. Derinc Sf. on Relig. 23 Nov. 
lili. 7 The Roman Index is better then are our Engtish 
Licences. 1676 Marve tt J/r, Senirke 10 We seem to have 
got an Expurgatory Press, though not an Index. 1791-1823 
D'Israeu Cur. Lit., Licensers of Press, The simple Index is 
a list of condemned books which are never to be opened. 1839 
(see ConGREGATION 10). 1857 Cuurcn J/isc. Writ, (1891) 1. 
79 They {Montaigne’s Essays] were... put in the Index. 
1886 Farrar Hist, [nterpret, 320 His (Erasmus’s] Collto- 
quies were burnt in Spain and put on the Index at Roine. 
Jig. 1882 Spectator 7 Oct. 1289 She.. read by stealth 
Shakespeare, at lhat time on the Index of a religiously 
narrow village opinion. 
b. || Zidex expurgatorius (Lat.), Expurgatory 
fndex, an authoritative specification of the passages 
to be expunged or altered in works otherwise per- 


mitted. Also ¢ransf. and fig. 

The Regude of the Council of Trent provided for the ex- 
purgation of such books, and in accordance therewith an 
Index Expurgatorins was printed at Antwerp, under the 
authority of Phitip It, in 1572 (reprints of which are referred 
to in quot. 1611), another under the authority of the Inquisitor 
General Quiroga at Madrid in 1584 (see quot. 1625), and 
others with the same or similar titles in various Roman 
Catholic states. A bull of Sixtus V (1585-90) also authorized 
the Cardinals chosen to deal with prohibited books to prepare 
‘indices expurgatorios’. Such a work on a large scale was 
commenced at Rome 1607 (Bergamo 1608), with the title 
‘Indicis librorum expurgandorum in studiosorum gratiam 
confecti Tomus I., in quo 50 auclorum libri pre cateris 
desiderati emendantur, per F. Jo. Mariam Brasichell., Sacri 
Palatii Apostol. Magistrum ’. ‘This (which never proceeded 
beyond the first volume) is the work referred to in quot. 
1620. (See, on the whole subject, Rev. J. Mendham Accouut 
of the Indexes, both prohibitory and expurgatory, 1826, 
Literary loticy of the Church of Konie, 1830 and 1844). 
In English use, the name /udexr Expurgatorius has often 
been applied to the /ade.c librorusu prohibitorum (cf. quot. 
1845), especially in transf. and fig. uses, 

1611 CorvatT Creuefities 521 Vhe /eudexr expurgatortus 
printed at Geneua and Strasbourg. 1620 Brent tr. Sarfi’s 
Counc. Trent (1676) 875 In the year 1607, they printed in 
Rome with publick authority, a Book intituled /udexr Ex- 
purgatorius. 1625 Ussuer Ausw. to Jesuit 513 Their old 
Expurgatory Index .. set out by Cardinal] Quiroga. 1691 
T. Browne Xeas. Mr. Bays, etc. 13 (Stanf.) To prevent, 
Sir, all storms that might have issued from that quarter, 
I presently set me up an /ncdexr expurgatorins. 1788 H. 
Wacroce Nemin. v. 42, | acquainted him with it.. why he 
had been put into the queen's /adexr expurgatorins. 1845 
‘Tuackeray ct. Gossip in Misc. Ess. (1885) 260 Knowing 
well that /'rvaser's A/agazine is eagerly read at Rome, an 
not..excluded in the /udex Expurgatorius. 

+7. a. Music. = Direct sb. 2. Obs. 

1597 Morey /utrod. Alnus, 20 Phi, What is that which 
you haue set al the end of the Verse? A/a. It is called an 
Index or director: for looke in what place it standeth, in 
that place doth the figst nole of the next Verse stand. 1869 
Nuttate Dict. Sci. Terms 189 /mfexr .. 1m music, a cha- 
racter or direclor at the end of a stave to direct lo the firs] 
note of the next stave. 

b. Printing. =Haxp 18 b. ? Obs. 

1727 W. MatHerR Vny. Man's Comp. 38 Index is a Nole 
like a Hand, with lhe Forefinger pointing oul at something 
thatis remarkable, thus, G47. 1807 CranBe Library 186 Till 
every former note and comment known, They mark'd the 
spacious margin with their own; Minute corrections proved 
their studious care; The tittle index, pointing, told us where. 

8. Afath. a. Alg. A number or other symbol 
placed above and to the right of a quantity to denote 
a power or root: =EXPONENT 2a. 

An integra? iudex, as in x?, denotes a power; a /ructional 
index, as in .x8, aroot; a uegative fudex, the reciprocal of 
a power, as x7?=unity divided by x % 

1674 JEAKE <i vith. (1696) 191 Mark their Indices, or how 
many degrees the Number you would produce is removed 
from the Root, as whelher it be second, third, folirth, etc. 
1748 Hartiey Odsery. Afau 1. iii. 279 Algebraic Signs for 
Addition, Subtraction, Indexes, Coefficients. 1810 Hutton 
Course Math, 1, 163 So 3 is the index of the cube or 3d 
Bee and .. 4 is the index of the cube root. 1859 Darn. 
sautH Arvith. & Algebra (ed.6) 198 The figures 2, 3, .. v2, 
denoting the number of factors which produce the powers, 
are catled Indices. 

+b. The iutegral part, or characteristic, of a 
logarithm. Ods. 

1678 Puu.tirs (ed. 4) s. v., In Logarithmical Arithmetick 
Index is that which represents the distance of the first 
figure of any whole number from Unity. 1727-41 CHam- 
ners Cycl., /nede.x, in arithmetic, is the same with what is 
otherwise called the characteristic, or exponent of a toga- 
rithm. 1795 Hutton A/ath. Dict. 11. 46/1 The Index is 
also called the Characteristic of the Logarithms, and is 
always an integer, either positive or negative, or else = o. 
1828 J. H. Moore Pract. Nav7z. (2d. 2c) 25 Whatever index 
you make represen] unily, cmt il in the sum of the indices. 

ce. Applied to the number which is characteristic 
of a particular member, or group of members, of 
a class of geometrical or algebraical concepts ; as 
the index of a point, line, or plane, relatively to a 
quadric surface. Dyscrtminantal index. see Dis- 
CRIMINANTAL. 

9. In various sciences, a number or formula ex- 
pressing some property, form, ratio, ete. of the thing 
in question. 

a. Optics. Index of refraction ov refractive 
index (of a medium), the ratio between the sines 
of the angles of incidence and refraction of a ra 
of light passing from some medium (usually air) 
into the given medium. 


; INDEX. 


1829 Hand-bk. Nat. Philos., Optics ii. 4 The number 
1.336, which regulates the refraction of waler, is called its 
index, or exponent, or co-efficient of refraction, and some- 
times its refractive power. 1872 TyxpaLt Fragi. Se. (1879) 
I, xi. 340 ‘The media must possess different refractive 
indices. : 

b. In Cranzometry, A formula expressing the 
ratio of one diameter or othcr dimension of the 
skull to another, as a/veolar or basilar, cephalic, 
facial, gnathic, nasal, orbital, vertical index, Also, 
generally, in Anthrofometry, The ratio of two 


dimensions of an organ or part to each other. 

1866 Huxity Pret. Kem, Catthn. 83 Vhe term cephalic 
iudex .. indicates the ratio of the extreme transverse to the 
extreme longitudinal diameter of a skull, the latter measure- 
ment being taken as unity. 1882 Quain Awat. (ed. 9) I. 82 
‘The proportion of this (the height of the skull] to lhe length 
..is the index of height. /ésd.83 The nasal index of Broca. 
/éid., The orbital index is the ratio of the vertical height 
of the base of the orbit to the transverse width. 

ce. Cryst. Each of the three (or, in Bravais’ 
notation, four) whole numbcrs which define the 


position of a face of a crystal. 

1868 Dana Afin. Introd. 28 Milter. .uses the letters %, /, 4, 
as ‘indices’ referring to the axes. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 
18 The three numbers 4, &, and 7 are called the indices of 
the plane, and the three together 447 is called its symbol. 
1895 Story-MaskeLyne Crystallogy. 472 ‘Vhe introduction 
of the fourth index (in Bravais’ notation}. 

a. Dynamics. Index of friction, the coefficient 
of frictton : see COEFFICIENT 2 b. 

10. atirib. and Comb. as tndex-face, -maker, 
-making, -map, -plale, -foinl, -ruler; also index- 
arm = sense 2b; index constituency, a con- 
stitucncy in which the result of an eleetion is con- 
sidered a good indication of the state of parties in 
the coumtry ; index-correction, a correction for 
index-crror; index-digit=sense 1; index-error, 
the constant error in the reading of a mathema- 
tical instrument, dne to the zero of the index not 
being cxactly adjusted to that of the limb; index- 
finger, (a) =sensc 1, (4) =sense 2; index-gauge, 
a measuring instrument in which the distance be- 
tween the measuring-points is shown by an tndex; 
index-glass, a mirror at the fixed point of the 
index-arm in an astronomical or surveying instru- 
nient, fiom which the light is reflected to the hori- 
zon-glass; index-hand = senses 2 and 3; index- 
hunter, onc who acquires information by cousult- 
ing indexcs; so index-hunting ; index-know- 
ledge, index-learning, information gained by 
means of indexes, superficial knowledge; index 
law (4lg.): see quot. 1859; index machine, a 
machine for faney-weaving, being a modification 
of the Jacquard loom ; index-pip,a miniature in- 
dication of the denomination of a playing-card, 
placed in the left-hand corner for conyenience in 
sorting ; index-raker = 7ndex-hunter. 

1879 Newcoms & Hotven Astvon. 92 The *index-arm 
carries the index-glass. 1888 Pad! J/all G. 13 Nov. 4/1 
Aston Manor is not onty a Midland conslituency, bul it is 
emphatically an *index constituency. 1843-55 OWEN Anat. 
Vertedbr. (L.), The Pottos .. offer an anomaly, in tbe fore- 
hand, by the stunted phalanges of the *index digit. 1851-9 
Airy in A/an. Sci. Lng. 1 The *index-error of the sextant 
inust be carefully ascertained. 1875 Beprorp Sailor’s 
Pocket Bh. vy, (ed. 2) 152 ‘Vaking the angles off and on the 
arc, adding them together, and dividing by 2, gives an 
angle free of index error. 1664 Butier Jud. i. iil. 284 
Quote Moles and Spots, on any place O' th’ hody, by the 
*Index-face. 1849 ‘THackeray fesdennis 11. i, Jeames 
siinply pointed with his *index finger to the individual. 
1875 Routtepcr Discov. (1876) 12 ‘he index-finger and 
graduated scale are seen, protected by a glass plate. 1773 
Gentl. Bag. XLII. 390 The *index-glass being bent by 
the brass frame lhat contains it. 1828 J. H. Moorr Pract. 
Navig, (ed. 20) 152 If the arch seen direct, together with 
its reflected image, appear to be in one tine, the Index-glass 
is truly adjusted. 1742 Pore Duxc. iv. 140 A Spectre rose, 
whose *index-hand Hetd forth the virtue of the dreadful 
wand. 1812 WoopHoUsk Astron. viii. 53 Vhe index-hand 
of the sidereal clock. 1751 Smottett Per, Prec. xhi. (1779) 
Il. 57 He rated him in his own mind as a mere *index- 
hunter. 1699 Bentiey Padé. xii. 381 Mr. B. dectares more 
than once, that he despises the mean Einployment of 
*Index-hunting. 1859 Boor Different. Equatious 373 The 
*index law, expressed by lhe equation a4 azb= ato, 1728 
Pore Puuc. 1. 279 How *index-learning turns no student 
pale, Yet holds the eet of science by the tail. 183: Ma- 
CAULAY Fohnsou Misc. 1860 II. 273 Starving pamphleteers 
and *index-makers. 1869 Dunnin A/idn. Sky 1 ‘Vhe assist- 
ance of the corresponding *index-maps. 1899 Let. /r. 7’. De 
La Rue & Co., (For these] Playing Cards, the proper term 
is ‘ with *index-pips’. 1825 J. NicnoLson Oferat. Alechanic 
526 A change of place in the “index-point on the graduated 
arch or *index-plate. 1676 R. Dixon Two Testaut, To Rar, 
15 Nol stuffing my Margin, as *Index-Rakers do, with 
Quotations of Divines, Philosophers, Lawyers, Historians, 
etc. 1793 */udexr-rulcr (see 2b above]. 

Index (i‘ndeks), v. [f. prec. sb. _ : 

1. rans. To furnish (a book, ete.) with an index. 

1720 Wodrow Corr. (1843) Il. 522 Since the Letters are 
not indexed, I cannot point out all the places. @ 1832 Scorr 
in Lockhart xvii, Vhere were always huge piles of materiats 
to be arranged, sifted. and indexed. 1851 Cartyte Sterling 
n. ii, (1872) 103 Sterling's Letters ..a large collection of 
which now lies before me, duly copied and indexed. 1885 
Law Times UXXYX. 159/1 Whe contents are exceedingly 
well indexed. 


INDEXED. 


b. To furnish (the parts of a diagram) with 
different symbols to facilitate identification in the 
accompanying description. 

1894 //as per's Mag. Mar. 552/1 The accompanying diagram 
of an abstract flower, the various parts being indexed. 

2. To enter (a word, name. ctc.) in an index. 

1761 Descr. S. Carolina Pref., Every material Fact or 
Circumsiance in this Description is indexed under its proper 
Head. 1848 Fraser's Jlag. XX XVIII. 364 [In many German 
universities the Amber Witch was indexed as a criminal 
Jaw book. 

3. To place on the Index: see INDEX 54.6. 

1791-1823 D Isrartt Cur, Lit., Licensers of Press, While 
the Catholic crossed himself at every title, the heretic would 
purchase no book which had not been indexed. 

4. To scrve as an index of, to indicate. Also éo 


index ots, LO point out. 

1788 Burns //is face with smile 4 Wigh as they hang with 
creaking din To index out the Country Inn. 1862 R. HI. 
Patterson Ess. //ist. § Art 350 These changes indexed 
the general turning of the European intellect from Mind to 
Matter, and from Man to Nature. 1885 Century Mag. 
X XIX. 683/2 AN slender, hony negro-man; whose iron-gray 
wool and wrinkled face indexed his age at near seventy years. 

Ilence Indexing wvé/. 55. Also I ndexer, one 
who compiles an index, 

1856 Wesster, /decer. 1882 Furnivatt forewords to 
EF. fe. Wills 16 May all opprest Indexers hav the like sweet 
consolement ! 1887 Atheneum 21 May 667/2 The exhaus- 
tive indexing of at least a hundred selected authors. 1887 
Sat, Rev. 24 Sept. 418/2 Vhe classifier and indexer of natural 
objects. 

Indexed (i‘ndekst), A//. a. 
+-ED.] 

1. Furnished with or having an index; cntecred in 
an index. 

1872 Daily News 27 Apr. 3/4 In addition to bis indexed 
ledger, the warder has a large scrap- book. 

2. /ler. Waving a book-marker in it. 

1885 Burke's Peerage 310 [Arms of Sir J. Conroy, bart.] 
Azure, an ancient book, open, indexed, edged or, a chief 
embattled of the last : ; 

Indexical ‘indc‘ksikal),@.  [irreg. f. INDEX 56. 
+-ICAL.] a. Arranged like an index. b. Relat- 
ing or pertaining to an index. e¢. Of the nature of 
an index or indication. 

1828 in Wesster. 1856 R. W. Suace (¢/t/e) The Carrier's 
Indexical Ready Reckoner. 1884 American VIII. 267 
Lists of indexes und indexical works. 1893 .Va/ion (N. Y.) 
11 May 350/3 Indexical defects are so common tbat the 
reviewer Is in danger of becoming hardened to their scrious- 
ness. 1897 //arper's Mag. Apr. 744 This is very tame be- 
side the idiomatic Spanish in which it was said, but it is 
indexical. ; ; 

So Inde’xically adv., in the manner of an index, 
alphabetically. 

1728 Swirt Let, to Pofe 16 July, 1 would have the names 
of those scriblers printed indexically at the beginning or 
end of the poeni. 

Indexless (indcksles), a. 
-LEsS.}] Ilaving no index. ; 

1858 Cartvie Fredk. Gt. vu. viii. 11, 272 The date, in 
these indexless Books, is blown away again, 1889 Saf. New, 

1 Aug. 250/2 Few writers are so indesless in all editions as 

azlitt. 1893 IE. Coves in //ist. Lewis & Clark Exp. 1. 
p. cxxv, There ought to be a law against indexless books. 

licence Immdexlessness. 

1888 Amer. Naturalist Feb. 174 Certainly no reader of 
the last year’s volume of the Gazette can complain, in Car- 
lylean_phrase, of its ‘indexlessness i 

Indexte'rity. vave. [f. Ix-3 + Dexterity: 
ef. B. fudextérité (Litwré), It. fdestertta (F lorio).] 
Want of dexterity ; awkwardness. 

1611 Fronio, /ucdesterita, indexteritie, vnaptnesse. 1647 
M. Hunson Diz. Right Govt. Ep. Ded. 9 ‘The Husband- 
man, whose Indexterity hath reaped this sorrie Crop. 1670 
G.H., //ist. Cardinals u. 1, 178 [lis weakness and index- 
terity in politick affairs, 1899 Academy 19 Aug. 175/2 His 
indexterity of execution no less disqualifies him, 

tIndextrous, 2 Oss. rare—', — [Is-3.] 
Void of dexterity ; clumsy, awkward. 

1684 tr. Sonet’s Merc. Compit. 1x. 329, 1 have often ob- 
served ..an indextrous way of making an Issue, 

Indeyne, variant of INDEIGN, Ods. 

Indi-. Chem. [f.L. Zudus, as root of indicum, 
indigo.) A combining element used in naming 
substances derived from or related to indigo: e.g. 
tndifulvin, indirubin. 

India (india). [a. L. Judia, a. Gr. “Ivéia, f. 
"Ivdds the (river) Indus, a. Pers. Azz, OPers. (Achze- 
menian) Arvd’u, Zend herdr, Skr. stndhu ‘river’, 
spec. the river Indus; hence the region of the 
Indus, the province Sindh; gradnally extended by 
Persians and Greeks to all the country east of the 
Indus. OF. had /rdia from L.; but the ME. form 
from Fr, was }nde, Jude, IND (cf. Afric), now 
archaic and poetic; the early 16th c. adaptation 
of L. was Judie, INDY (cf. laly, Germany), of 
which the pl. Inprgs is still in use. The current 
use of Zaza appears to date from the 16th c., and 
may partly reflect Spanish, or Portuguese usage. ] 

1. A large country or territory of southern Asia, 
lying east of the river Indus and sonth of the 
Himalaya mountains (in this restricted sense also 
called Hindustan: see VirwpusTAni); also cx- 
tended to include the region further east (/arther 


{f INDEX v. or sd. 


[f. INpDEX 5d. + 


204. 


or Further India), betwcen this and China. See |! 
also East INDIA. 

¢893 K. sEcrren Oros. 1.1. 8 6 Det sint India [Cofé. A/S. 
Indes] gemaro Indus sco ea Le westun, and seo Reade Sa 
be suban. .. On Indea londe is xliiii peoda, /érd. § 10 Of 
ba:m beorzum pe man hict Caucasus. .pa pe be norpan India 
sindon. 1519 /uterl, Four Elem., This quarter is India 
ininor And this quarter India maior The lande of prester 
lohn. 1576 Even itit/e) Decade of Voyages. The Naviga- 
tion and Voyages of Lewes Vertomanus to the regions of 
Arabia .. last India, both within and without the Ganges, 
1613 Purcuas ('tlerimage 1614 452 Under the name of 
/udia, heere we comprehend all thar Tract between Indus 
- on the West, unto China Fastward. 1663 Butler //ud. 
1. ii. 283 He spoused in India, Of noble house, a lady gay. 
1783 Berne SP. &. J. Bill Wks. IV. 7 If we are not abie to 
contrive some incthod of governing India wel]. 18%8 Mitt 
Brit. India (1826) V. 533 The same barefaced disregard of 
truth, which always characterized the natives of India. 

+ 2. Formerly applied to America, or some parts 
of it: see quots., and cf. INDiES, West INDIES. 

(Mostly reproducing Spanish or Portuguese usage.) 

1553 b.pen (f7t/e) A treatyse of the newe India, with other 
new founde landes and liandes .. after the descripcion of 
Sebastian Munster. 1613 Purcutas /':lerimage (1614 451 
The name of India, is now applied to all larre-distant 
Countries, not in the extreeme Jimits of Asia alone; but 
even to whole America, through the errour of Cotumbus.. 
who..in the Westerne worid, thought that they bad met 
with Ophir, and the Indian Regions of the East. /did. 726 It 
[Chololla] was the Citie of most devotion in all India... Fight 
leagues from Chololla is the hill Popocatepec, or smoake- 
hill. 1760-72 tr. Puan & Ullou's Voy. S. Amer. (ed. 3) I. 
243 An idea of the fertility of this country .. a live beast .. 
may be purchased fur four dollars; a price vastly beneath 
that in any other part of India. 

+3. fl. = Inpies. Obs. 

1523 Sf. Papers (fen. V ITT, V1. 193 Golde... browght hithir 
from the Indias. 1548 [laut Chron, (len. V1/ 1,125 Vy the 
labor .. of us only J’ortyngales, the trade to the. Indias 
[was] fyrst sought and found. 1604 T. Wricut Passions 
V1. 333 In every place, as in the Indiaes .. the vse of many 
seemceth to take away all abuse. 

+4. Used allusively fora source of wealth. Oés. 

1613 J. May Declar. Est. Clothing i. 2 Nokingdome what- 
soeuer Can speake so happily of this benefit [wool] .. it may 
be rightly called, The Englisb India, 

5. short for Jara stik paper, etc.: sce 6. 

1712-13 STKELE Guardian No. 10 » 5 Celia, whose wrap- 
ping-gown isnot right India. 181241.& J. Sita Wey. Addr., 
Theatre 104 Where Spitalfields with real India vies. 1885 
Daily News 21 Dec. 4/4 This celebrated... plate, now ready 
for issue, signed, India remarque. 

6. atirié. Belonging or relating to India, Indian; 
esp. in names of fabrics or other commodities im- 
ported from India, as /ndzra cloth, colton, cracker, 
goods, lake, matling, muslin, satin, silk, cte.; also, 
of or belonging to the East India Company, or to 
the British Indian I:mpire or go¥ernment, as /sdia 
bonds, stock, etc.; (East and HWes/, India Docks, 
docks in East London, formerly appropriated to 
vessels trading with the Kast and West Indies; 
+ India House, the office of the East India 
Company in London; India ink (sce INDIAN 
INK); India Office, that department of the British 
Government which deals with Indian affairs ; India 
proof = /ndia paper proof: see INDIA PAPER 1; 
India red = /ndian red (see INDIAN A. 4); 
+ India wood, a name for log-wood. Sce also 
INDIA PAPER, RUBBER. 

1751 Smorcett Per Pic. 1. i, His money, which he had 
laid out in Bank stock and *India bonds. 1817 Rarrces 
Java (1830) 1. 243 The import and export of .."India 
cloths 1779 P4éil, Trans. UX1X. 413 Those paper matches 
which the Chinese put into those little squibs, which go 
by the name of *India crackers. 1773 Gotpsm. Stcops to 
Cong. 1. i, Left me by my uncle, the *India director. 1837 
Penny Cycl. UX. 45 The East *India Docks .. are situated 
at llackwall, below the entrance to the West India Docks. 
1848 Dickens Dombey ix, Captain Cuttle lived .. near the 
India Docks. 1837 Lett. /r. Madras (1843) 95 So, *India- 
fashion, we took him in to do the best we could for him. 
1712 E. Cooke Joy. S. Sea 363 Laden witb rich *India 
Goods. 1794 W. Woooratt (é:2/e) A Sketch of a Debate at 
the *India House. 1856 Emerson Eng, Trails x. 165 Scan- 
dinavian Thor .. sits down at a desk in the India House. 
1658 \W. SaxpErson Grafhice 80 The Colour Crimson is 
most difficult to worke.. therefore instead of that, use *India 
Lake or Russet. 1858 Simmonxps Dict. Trade, India-mat- 
ting, grass or reed mats, made. .from Papyrus corymbosnus, 
1885 Daily News 21 Dec. 4/5 Tea and *India merchants. 
Ibid, 22 Sept. 2/1 Industrious at the "India Office. 1895 
Tbid. 26 Fel). 6/3 *India Pale Ale is so called because it was 
originally made solely with a view to the climate of the 
East Indies. 1732 J. Peeve Water-Colours 42 *India-Red 
+. is helpful for a back Ground. 1769 ifé//e) An Address 
to the Proprietors of *India Stock. 1809 R. Lancrorp 
Introd. Trade 57 India stock ..is the capital of tbe East 
India Company, and is placed under the management of 
a Court of Directors. 1849 THackeray Pendennis 11. vii, 
Three stars in India Stock to her name, begad! 1800 
Asiatic Ann. Reg., Hist. Ind. 2/1 Hence the mariners em- 
ployed in the *India trade became confident in their skill. 
1727-41 CHambers Cyc/., */udta Wood. .is taken out of the 
heart of a large tree growing plentifully in the isles of 
Jamaica, Campeche, &c. 

Indiademed \indai-ademd), #//. a. [IN-1 or 2; 
cf. endiadem \EN- pref 1 b).) Set in a diadem. 

1805 Sou THEY Afa foc 1. vii, Whereto shall that be liken'’d? 
to what gem Indiadem'd, what flower, what insect's wing ? 

+ Indi-al, v. Obs. rare‘. [f. IN-2 + Diau 5d.] 
trans. To record or exhibit on a dial. 


INDIAN. 


1648 Eart WrstmMoretann Ofia Sacra (1879) 156 The 
Sun-beams steady Fire, with the Aire Of tbe inconstant 
winds Indiall’d are. 

Indiaman (indiimén), Pl.-men. [f. Inia 
+ May, as in man of war, etc.) A-ship engaged 
in the trade with India; spec. a ship of large ton- 
nage belonging 10 the Kast India Company. 

1709 [sce East Innis]. 1722 E. Cooke Voy. S$. Sea 452 
The Donegal India-Man gave us sven, which we all re- 
turn'd., 1748 -lnson's Voy, ui. vii. 365 The French pretend- 
ing their India-men to be Men of War. 1772 dns. Rey, 
Chron. 650On ihe Pia trade of an hoineward bound India- 
man, 1844 Hl. H. Witson Ari. India 1. 323 From time to 
time valuable Indiamen fell into their hands. 

Indian (indian), a. and sé, Aliso 5 Yndeen, 
6 Indyan, 7 Irdean. [f. Inpia: cf. -aN.] 

A. adj. 1. Velonging or relating to India, or 
the Kast Indies, or to the British Indian Empire ; 
native to India. 

Formerly, sometimes, more vaguely Oriental, Asiatic. 

€ 1566 ae tr. Goaystuan’s theat, World ij, An 
Indian Philosopher named Diphilens. 1596 Suaks. Merc. 
V. 11. it. 99 The beautious scarfe, Vailing an Indian Weputic. 
"7, Mu.ton /. Z. 11. 436 Toward the Springs Of Ganges 
or Hydaspes, Indian streams. 1734 Sart Acran Prelim, 
Disc. §1 Alexander the Great, after his return from his 
Indian expedition. 1793 W. Rowerts Looker-on No 57 P11 
Of China..the E.niperor and other Indian monarchs. 1839 
Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 283 Vhat is the grand Indian sorrow 
—the necessity of parting with one's children, 1882 Garden 
11 Mar. 171/1 The unrivalled collection of Indian Rhodo- 
dendrons in the temperate house at Kew. 1093 ANNA 
Buckiann Our Nat. Just. 109 The Indian Budget is brought 
into the English Ilouse of Commons every year and sub- 
inilted to its approval. 

b. Of Indian manufacture, material, or pattern. 

1673 Drvorn Marr. a la Mole m. i. Wks. 1883 IV. 304 
That word shall be mine too,and my last Indian gown thine 
for ''t. 1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5367/4 Robert Sutton. Indian 
Gown-Seller, 1825 Hont Everyalay Bk. 1. 967 Flowered 
Indian gowns, formeily in use with schoolinasters, 1876 
Geo. Eviot Dan. Der. xxi, An Indian shawl over her arm. 

2. \.clonging or relating to the race of original 
inhabitants of America and the West Indies. (Cf. 
Inpia 2, INpiES 1. /ndian house, a wigwam. 

1618 SyivesterR Tehbacco Battered 19 (That which now 
no Ingle wants) Indian Tobacco. 1634 ANelat Ld Laltimore's 
/ dant. (1865) 17 ‘The Ind an houses are all built heere ina 
long halfe Ouall. 1637 T. Mortos New Jing. Canaan (1€83) 
198 A small sized Choffe that exteth the Indian maisze. 1657 
K. Licon Larbavers 1673) §5 Vhs Indian Maid.. fell in love 
with him, and hid him close from her Countrymen. 1716 B. 
Cucrcu ist, PA p's War (1867) 11.112 In ranging the 
Woods found several Indian-honses, their fires being just out, 
Lut no Indians. 2798 1. Auten //ist, Kermont 34 Vo give an 
Indian whoop and raise their ambuscade. 1855 Lonor. 
Jliaw., Introd. 86 Listen to this Indian Legend, 1o this Song 
of liawatha! 1888 M. A. Green Springfield (Mass.) 3 It 
was, in fact, an Indian trail centre. 

3. Made of Indian corn or Maize, as /udian bread 
(sce also 4b), /udian meal, Indian dumpling, 

1635 J/ass. Col, Rec. (1853) 1. 140 Noe person whatsoeuer 
shall from henceforth transport any Indean corne or meale 
out of this jurisdiccon, ull the nexte harsest. 1672 Sir W. 
Tacsot in F. L. Hawks /fist. WV. Carolina (1858) I. 45 
Who, at our setting out, laughed at my provision of Indian- 
meal, 1751 J. Bantram Observ,. Trav. Penusylz.,, etc. 60 
Last of al] was served a great bowl, full of Indian dump- 
lings, of new soft corn, cnt or scraped off the car. 1775 
Connect. Col. Rec. (1890) XV. 16 Half a pint of rice or a 
pint of indian meal. 1897 Wituis A/an. flower. Plants \1. 
395 The grain [of maize] 1s made into flour, /ndianx meal. 

4. In names of various natural and aitificial pro- 
ducts a. of India or the East Indies (sense 1), or 
so originally supposed: Indian almond, a large 
tree ( 7erminalia Catappa), the seeds of which te- 
semble almonds; + Indian ass, a fabulous animal 
like a unicorn; Indian berry = Coccuivs Inpicus, 
or the plant (Amamirta Cocculis) which yields this ; 
Indian blue, a name for indigo (cf. INDY 4/ze) ; 
Indian cane, a name for the Bamboo; Indian 
club, a heavy club shaped somewhat like a large 
bottle, for use in gymnastic exercises ; hence /udian- 
clubber; +Indian cock, an old name forthe turkey 
(cf. cock of Ind, Cock sb.l 10, F. cog d'/nde, and 
synonymous nanies in other European languages : 

tob. by some confusion; the bird being a native 
of North America); Indian crocus, a name for 
the dwarf orchids of the subgenus /Ve/one (genus 
Calogyne), having large bright-coloured flowers 
which appear before the leaves (as in the crocus) 
or after the leaves have fallen; Indian eye, name 
for a species of pink (Dianthus plumarius), from 
the eye-shaped marking on the corolla; Indian 
fire, a composition of sulphur, realgar, and nitre, 
burning with a brilliant white flame, used as a 
signal-light; Indian geranium, name for a grass 
of the genus Andropogon, which yields a fragrant 
oil used in perfumery; + Indian grass, an old 
name of silkworm gnt used by anglers ; (see also 
in b below); Indian heart, a plant of the 
genus Cardiospermum, esp. C. Corindum (see 
heartseed, s.v. HEART sé. 56b); Indian hemp: 
see HEMP 5 (see also in b below); Indian hog, a 
name of the Babiroussa ; + Indian house, a shop 
for the sale of Indian goods; Indian ivy, a climb- 
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ing plant of the genus Sc?ndapsus (N.O. Aracee) ; | 
Indian leaf, the aromatic leaf of a species of | 
Cinnamomum; Indian light = BencaL “ght; 
+ Indian mcuse =IcuNEUMON I; + Indian nut, 
the coco-nut ; Indian oak, a name for the teak- 
tree (7reas. Bot. 1866); Indian Ocean, the ocean 
lying to the south of India, extcnding from the east 
coast of Africa to the Malay Archipelago, Indian 
oil, in phrase fo anoint with /. 0., to ‘tip’ with 
gold; + Indian rat = /zdran mouse , Indian red, 
a red pigment orig. obtained from the East Indics 
in the form of an earth containing oxide of iron; 
now prepared artificially by roasting iron sulphate 
(Ure Dict. Arts (1875) II. 890); Indian reed 
=next (7reas. Lot. 1866): (see also in b below) ; 
Indian shot, name for the plant Cana indica 
(N.O. A/arantacex), from its round hard black seeds; 
Indian walnut, a name for the Candleberry-tree 
(Aleurites triloba , from the form of its seeds 
(Treas. Bot. 1866); +Indian weed = /ndian 


grass; (see also in b below); Indian yellow, 


a bright yellow pigment obtained from India: see 
quot. 


1887 Motoney Forestry W. A/r. 351 *Indian Almond.. 
Large tree. .. The bark and leaves yield a black pigment, 
used by the Indians to dye their teeth. 1594 Beunpevit 
Exerc. v. x. (1656) 553 The Unicorne is found in /Ethiopia, 
like as the *Indian Asse is found in India, which hath like- 
wise One only horne in his forebead. 19765 Croker, etc. 
Dict. Arts & Sc., *\ndian Berry, Coceulus Indicus. 1828 
Wesster, /utianx Berry, a plant of the genus Menisper- 
mum. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ww. liv. 531 The Cane of Inde, or 
ye *Indian Cane is of the kind of Keedes, very high, long, 
great, and strong. 1857 Chambers’ Inform. People \\. €74/x 
*{Indian Club Exercises.. The main object is to expand the 
chest, and increase the power of the arms. 1891 //arper's 
Mag, July 177/1 A more persevering dumb-beller and 
*Indian-clubber never was. 1638 tr. Bacon's Life & Death 
(1651) 10 Vhe *Indian-Cock, commonly called the Turkey: 
Cock. 1882 Garden 30 Sept 304/1 “Indian Crocuses .. are 
now among the gayest occupants of Orchid houses. 1573 
Tusser Ausé, xhii. (1878) 96 * Indian elie, sowe in May, or set 
in slipsin March. 18975 Ure's Dict. Arts 11.890 */adian 
Sire .. is composed of 7 parts of sulphur, 2 of realgar, and 
24 of nitre. 1696 Lond, Gaz. No. 3206/4 Angle-Rods made 
of Foreign Dogwood. .also the best new *Indian Grass, and 
all other sorts of Fishing Tackle. 1769 G. Write Selborne 
xxii. (1789) 63 Your account of the Indian-grass was enter- 
taining .. Inquiring .. what they supposed that part of their 
tackle to be made of? they replied ‘of the intestines of a 
silkworm’, 1884 Mitter Plant-n.,Cardiospermum Corin. 
dum, Heart-seed, *Indian Heart. 1876 B. W. RicHaRrDson 
Dis. Mod, Life xii. 324 ‘The ancient Scythian .. threw the 
seed of the *Indian hemp on the hot stones and then inhaled 
the narcotic vapour. 1897 Addbutt’s Syst. Med. U1. 900 It is 
stated by the ‘Indian Hemp Drug Commission * of 1893-94 
that ‘its moderate use has no physical, mental, or moral ifl- 
effects whatever’: 1774 Gotosm. Wat. fist. (1776) IIL. 192 
The Babyrouessa, or *Indian Hog. 1783 Rowe U/yss. Epil. 
28 There are no *Indian Houses to drop in And fancy Stuffs 
and chuse a pretty Screen. 1765 Croker, etc. Dict. Arts & 
Se.,*Indian Leaf, Malabathrum,..the leafofatree brought 
from the East-Indies. 1884 MiLLeR Planten., Cinuamomum 
AMalabathrum, Indian, or Malabar, Leaf. 1787 PAil. 7 7ans. 
LXXVII. 214 The *Indian lights are alternately exhibited. 
1617 Minsneu Deuctor, “Indian Mouse. 1658 Punt-uirs, 
Indian Mouse, a little beast called tn Greek Ichneumon. 
1613 M. Riwtey Magu. Bodies 67 Cuppes.. of Ostridge- 
egges, “Indian-Nuts, Mace-wood, and Stone. 1653 H. 
More Autid. Ath. u. vii. (1712) 61 The famous Indian 
Nut-Tree, which at once almost affords all the Necessaries 
of Life. 1729-41 Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Ocean, Eastern, or 
*Iudian Ocean, has its first name froin its situation to the 
east ; as its latter from India, the chief country it washes. 
1626 L. Owen Nunning Register 12 Constrained to anoint 
Pope Paulus Quintus in the fist with *Indian oyle, for his 
good-will. 1647 Trapp Comzt. Rom. xiii. 11 Whiles the 
Crocodile sleepeth with open mouth, the *Indian rat gets 
into his stomack, and eateth thorow his entrails. 1753 
CuamBers Cycl, Supp. s.v. Red, *Indian Red, a name 
used by the colourmen and painters for a kind of purple 
ochre, brought from the island of Ormus in the Persian gulf. 
1882 Gardex 30 Sept. 289/1 The colour is a clear orange- 
red, or rather Indian eal 1960 J. Leg /xtred. Bot. App. 
(1765) 316/1 “Indian Shot, Canna. 1794 Martyn Rous- 
seau's Bot. xi. 117 The seeds..are round, and very hard; 
whence this plant has the name of Indian shot. 1865 Gosse 
Land & Sea (1874) 322 The noble, reed-like leaves of the 
Indian-shot throw up tbeir scarlet spikes. 1741 Com/fd. 
fam.-[iece i. ii. (ed. 3) 333 At most Fishing-Tackle Shops 
you may have *Indian Weed, which is best to make your 
lower Link of for either Trout, Bream or Carp. 1866-72 
Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 751 Purree serves for the prepara- 
tion of “Indian yellow, a fine rich durable yellow colour 
much used both in oil and water-colour painting, and con- 
sisting mainly of euxanthate of magnesium. 1874 ScHorLEeM- 
MER Organic Chen. 414. 1875 Urc's Dict. Arts 11. 890. 


b. of America or the West Indies; chiefly of 
North America: Indian apple, a name for the 
May-apple, Podophyllum peltatum (N.O. Ranun- 
culaceex), Indian arrow, the shrub Luonymus 
alropurpurens, also called Burning-bush ; Indian 
balm, the purple Trillium or Birth-root (7r7¢WV/rtem 
erectum or T. pendulum); Indian bean, a tree, 
Calalpa bignonioides, N.O. Bignoniacex (Miller 
Plant-n, 1834); Indian bread, +(a) a former 
name for the Cassava, or the bread made from it; 
(6) bread made of Indian corn; Indian chick- 
weed, the Carpet-weed, Afs//ugo, N.O. Caryophyl- 
lacex (Treas. Bot. 1866); Indian chocolate, | 
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Geum rivale and other species, from the colour of 
their roots (Zreas. Bot.) ; cf. CHOCOLATE-root ; 
Indian cress, cresses, a name for the South 
American genus 77opwolune (now popularly called 
Nasturtium), from the flavour of the leaves; In- 
dian cup, cups, the N. American Pitcher-plant 
(Sarracenia); Indian’s dream, a N, American 
fern, Pellwa atropurpurea; + Indian drug, ap- 
plied to tobacco (ods.); Indian file, the same as 
single file, so called becausc the North American 
Indians usually march in this ordcr; Indian gift 
(see quot.); so /xdiaz giver, one who cxpects a 
giftin return; Indian ginger, a name for Asarum 
canadense, from the flavour of its root (7veas. Bot.) ; 
Indian grass: see quots.; +Indian harvest, 
the harvest of Indian corn; Indian hemp, 
the common name of Apocynum cannabinum, a 
plant having a fibrous integument used by the 
North Ametican Indians for the same purposes as 
hemp (see also a above); Indian ben, the Ame- 
rican bitten, Botaurus mugitans or B. lentigino- 
sus; tIcdian herb, applied to tobacco (0bs.); 
Indian ladder, ‘a ladder made of a small tree by 
trimming it so as to leave only a few inches of each 
branch as a support for the foot’ (Barilett Dect. 
Amer. 1860); Indian lettuce, a name for Frasera 
vertictllata (N.O. Gentianacew) ; Indian path, a 
foot-path or track through the woods, such as is 
made by North American Indians ; + Indian pep- 
per, old name for Capsicum; Indian physic, 
name for Grllenta trtfoliata, a N. American rosa- 
ccous plant with a medicinal root; Indian pipe, 
an American name for A/onotropa uniflora, a leaf- 
Jess plant with a solitary drooping flower, of a uni- 
form pinkish-white throughout, parasitic on the 
roots of trees (7reas. ot. 1866); Indian plan- 
tain, common name of the genus Caca/ia of com- 
posite plants (77eas. #ot.); Indian poke, the 
White Hellebore of N. America, l’eratrium viride 
(Webster, 1864); Indian pudding, a pudding 
made with Indian meal, molasses, and suet, a fre- 
quent dish in New England ; also, the samc as hasty- 
pudding (Cent. Dict.); Indian purge, a species 
of Jfomaa (21. pandurata), the Alechameck of 
North American Iidians; Indian reed, applied to 
a blow-pipe such as the N. American Indtans use 
for shooting atrows ; (sce also ina above) ; Indian 
rice = CaNnaDa rice (Hydropyrum esculentum); 
Indian root =(a@) /ndian physic; (6) the Ameri- 
can Spikenard, Aratia racemosa (Cent. Dict.); 
Indian shoe, (2) a moccasin; (¢) an American 
name for the plant Cypripedivwz, also called Lady's 
Slipper, from the shape of the flower; +Indian 
smoke, applied to tobacco smoke; + Indian sun, 
old name of the Sunflower (//e4/anthus); Indian 
tobacco, a name for Lobelia znfiata; Indian tur- 
nip, (2) the tuberous root of Arésema triphyllum 
(N.O. Avacex), or the plant itself; (6) the edible 
tuberous root of a leguminous plant Psoralea escu- 
lenta (Bartlett Dict. mer. 1860); Indian weed, 
(a) see quot. 1687; (4) an appellation of tobacco; 
+ Indian wheat, an old name for Indian corn. 
1866 /reas. Bot.s.v. Trillium, The plant (7. ervectutn or 
pendulum) is also called “Indian Balm. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., */ndian-Bread, see the article Cassada-Bread. 
1828 Webster, /dian Bread, a plant of tbe genus 
Jatropha. 1856 G. Davis Hist. Sk. Stockbridge 4 Southbr, 
(Mass.) 179 Skilled in..making rye and Indian bread. 1597 
Gerarpe //erbal 11. xiv. (1623) 253 *Indian cresses. 1629 
Parktnson Puradisi v. 281 Nusturtinin Indicum, by 
which name it is now generally .. called, and we thereafter 
in English, Indian Cresses. 1883 Ge. Words Nov. 712/1 
Dahlias, fuschias, morning glories and Indian cress. 1837 
P. H. Gosse in E. W. Gosse Life (1890) 1¢8 That curious 
plant, the *Indian cup or pitcher plant (Sarracenia). 1630 
J. Tavtor (Water P.) Ws. (N.), His breath compounded 
of strong English beere, And th’ *Indian drug, would suffer 
none come neere. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 440 Having 
ranged themselves in regular *Indian file, the veteran in 
the van, and the younger in the rear. 1814 Scott Wav. 
xxxvili, The party .. moved up the pathway in single or 
Indian file. 1841 Catuin NV. Amer. Jud. (1844) I. xxii. 150 
At his heels in ‘ Indian file’, i. e. single file, one following in 
another’s tracks. 1765 I. Hutcuinson Hest. Mass. 1. 469 
note, An “Indian gift 1s a proverbial expression, signifying 
a present for which an equivalent return is expected. 1860 
Barttett Dict, Amer., */ndian giver, When an Indian 
gives any thing, he expects to receive an equivalent, or to 
ave his gift returned. 1765 1. Hutcuinson A/7st. Mass. 
I. 480 note, The natural upland grass of the country 
commonly called *Indian grass, is poor fodder. 1884 MiLLeR 
Plant-u., Grass, Indian, Sorghum nutans and Molinia 
caerulea. 1643 Alass. Col. Nec. (1853) I1. 37 Two bigger 
Corts are to be kept there, the one between the English 
and *Indian harvest, and the other in the spring. 1676 
in S.G. Drake Odd Jud. Chron. (1867) 282 Our Indian 
Harvest is like to be very Fruitfull, that Grain is now sold 
at two Shillings Sixpence the Bushell. 1707 V. Hampsh. 
Prov. Papers (1868) 11. 566 Which will Iast ull the Indian 
Harvest is over. 1637 1. Morton New Eng. Canaan 
(1882) 135 Matts .. made of their *Indian hempe. 1794 
S. Wituiams Vermont 71 The Indian Hemp {asc/epias) may 
be woven into a fine, and strong tbread. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
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80 From the fibrous bark of A[focynum) cannabinunt 
(commonly called Indian Hemp), and Ayferict/olrum, the 
Indians prepare a substitute for hemp, of which they make 
twine, bags, fishing-nets, and lines. 1597 1s¢ Pt. Return 
Sr. larnass.\.i. 447 Longe for a rewarde may your witts be 
warmde with the *Indian herbe. 1791 W. Bartram 
Carolina 247 Having provided ourselves with a long 
snagged sapling, calledan *Indian ladder. /6zi. 42 A very 
singular and elegant plant .. called *Indian Lettuce, made 
its first appearance in theserichvales 1884 Mitter P/aui-n., 
Lettuce, Indian, /rasera verticilia‘a. 1809 A. Henry 
Trav. 180 Our only road was a foot-path, or suchas, in 
America, is exclusively termed an */udian path. 1578 LyTE 
Dodoens v. \xix. 634 The *Indian Pepper hath square 
stalkes. 1596 RaceicH Drscov. Guiana (1887141 All places 
yield abundance of all sorts of gums, of Indian pepper. 
1788 M. Cutter in Lif, etc. 11888) 1]. 285 A plant called 
*Indian Physic, or Indian Root; it blossoms, I believe, 
early in the year, for tbe seed was ripe in August. 1823 
J. D. Hunter Caftiv. N. Amer. 445 A warm infusion of 
the Indian physic, or grédenia trifoliata, 1771 J. ADAMS 
Diary 10 June, Wks. 1850 II. 276 Just as they had got 
their *Indian pudding and their pork and greens upon the 
table. 1809 W. Irvine Avickerd, ut. i. (1820) 159 He was 
making his breakfast from a prodigious earthen dish, filled 
with milk and Indian pudding. 1888 J. Q. BitminxceEr 
Hist. Haverhill (N. Hampsh.) 358 The Indian pudding 
was a great favorite, if we may judge frcm the frequency 
with which it made its appearance at meal time. 1687 J. 
Crayton Virginia in PArl. Yrans, XLI. 150 There is 
another Herb, which they call the */zdiau Purge..It bears 
yellow Berries round about the Joints; They only make use 
of the Root of this Plant. 1877 Lanter Poets, Hard 
Vimes Elfiand 88 Bows, arrows, cannon, *Indian reeds. 
1975 A. Apams in ¥. Adams’ Fam. Lett. (1876) 96, I should 
be glad of one ounce of *Indian root. 1704 NV. Hampsh, 
I'rov. Papers (1868) 11. 422 For entertaining an Express, 
and some friend Indians about making *Indian Shoes. 
1758 in G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfield, A/ass. (1895) I. 656 
His scoutsmen are destitute of Indian shoes. 1626L. OWEN 
Running Register 50 They spend it all most lewdly in 

ood liquor and *Indian smoake. 1645 G. Damier Poets 

Wks. 1878 II. 26 Keep the Round of good Societie, In 
high-pris'd Indian Smoke. 1578 Lyte Dedoens u. xxxiv. 
x91 The “Indian Sunne, or the golden floure of Perrowe 
is a plante of such stature and talnesse that .. it groweth 
to the length of thirtene or fouretenne foote. 1851 Bat- 
Four Man. Bot. § 924 Lubetia infiata, *Indian Tobacco 
-. 1s used medicinally as a sedative, expectorant, and anti- 
spasmodic. 1866 %7eas. Bot. 90 The Dragon-root, or 
*Indian turnip of America, is the tuber of A[riszma} 
atrorubens, which furnishes a kind of starch. /éid. 935 
fsoralea) esculenta is a native of Wisconsin .. and other 
pane of North-west America, where its tuberous roots, 

nown as Indian or Prairie tuinips .. form a great part of 
the food of the indigenous population. 1687 J. Crayton 
Virginia in Phil. Trans. XLI. 145 They have .. various 
very good Wound-herbs, as an Herb commonly called 
*Indian-weed, which perhaps may be referred to the 
Valerians, 1 FARMER Aurericanisuts, Indian weed, 
tobacco. 1578 Lyte Dedvens iv. x. 464 They do now 
call this grayne .. in English Turkish Corne, or *Indian 
wheate. 1595 Drake oy. (Hakluyt Soc.) 25 An iland, 
called St. Crusado, .. where they had store of hens and 
Indian wheate for nine weekes. 1634 NXelat. Ld. Balti- 
mores Plant, \1865) 21 We haue planted since wee came, 
as much Maize ‘or Indian Wbeate) as will suffice .. much 
more company than we haue. 1720 DE Foe Café. Singde- 
ton ix. (1840) 163 We found some maize, or Indian wheat, 
which the negro-women planted. 

ce. For /ndian arrowroot, cucumber, currant, 
jalap, lake, millet, ochre, ox, pink, reservation, 
ringworm, steel, etc. see the sbs. See also INDIAN 
CORN, FIG, INK, SUMMER, in their places as main 
words ; /udian rubber: see INDIA RUBBER. 

B. sé. 

1. A member of any of the native races of India 
or the East Indies; an East Indian. Now rave; 
usually replaced by //zzdoo. + In early use some- 

pues spec. (like Gr. ’Ivés) applied to an elephant- 
driver or mahout: cf. Yule 331/2, 333/2. 

1495 Vrevisa’s Barth. De P. KR, xvi. xlii.(W. de W.) 804 
Elyphauntes ben full peryllous in time of generacion and 
namely the wilde eliphauntes .. and therfore the Yndeens 
(Sod. MS. Indes} lyde theyr tame female eliphauntys. 
1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V11/, 125 You Portyngales..to the 
Indyans you cary nothyng but wyne, whiche is hurt to all 
countreys. 1611 Bipie x Macc. vi. 37 There were also vpon 
euery one [elephant] two and thirtie strong men that fought 
vpon them, besides the Indian that ruled him. 1663 BuTLer 
fluid. 1. ii 587 As Indians with a female Tame Elephant 
inveigle the male. 1705 (¢7tée) The Customs of the East 
Indians, with those of the Jews and other ancient People. 
1794 S. Wituiams IF 'ermont 325 A copper colour denotes 
the complexion of the Indians of Asia. 1802 BarToLoMEo 
Voy. E. Indies \. vii, The Indians consider it indecent. 

b. A European, esp. an Englishman, who re- 
sides or has resided in India; an Anglo-Indian. 
Chiefly in Od7 Jndian, returned Indian, and the 
like. 

1751 Exviza Heywoop fist. Betsy Thoughtless I. 254 
This young Indian. 1816 Evpuinstone in Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke Life (1884) 1. 367 (Y.) Our best Indians, In the 
idleness and obscurity of bome they look back with fond- 
ness to the country where they have been useful and dis- 
tinguished. 1829 Bengalee 360 A friendliness. .to be met 
with among old Indians. /é:d. 450 Bath, and Cheltenham 
.. At the latter two, so many returned Indians are in the 
habit of congregating. 1884 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 216 We 
all know that ‘advice’ is plentiful enough, even the advice 
of fold Indians’. ce 

2. A member of any of the aboriginal races of 
America or the West Indies; an American Indian. 

The Eskimo, in the extreme north, are usually excluded 
from the term; as are sometimes the Patagonians and 
Fuegians in the extreme south, 
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1553 EDEN Treat. Vewe Ind. (Arb.) 32 They saw certayn 
Indians gatheringe shel fyshes by the sea bankes. 1607-12 
Bacon Ess., althessm (Arb.) 334 The Indians of the West 
have names for theire particuler Godes, thoughe they have 
noe one name for God, 1632 Massincer City Madam in. 
iii, Receive these Indians, lately sent him from Viryinia, 
into,your house. 1662 STitLincri. Orig. Sacr. in. iv. § 8 
The tradition of the Flood is among the Indians, both in 
New France, Peru, and other parts. 1736 Wesirty Let. 
xxviii. Wks. XII, They have sent up such traders, both to 
the Creek and Chicasaw Indians. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. 
India (1826) 1. 397 note, The Indians of Peru. 1824 But- 
Lock Sir Months Uexico 78 As we approached Puebla, we 
met several groups of Indians, 1858 Loner. If. Standish 
1. 50 Now we are ready, I think, for any assault of the 
Indians, 1879 Han.an Eyesight vi. 78 No one ever heard 
of a short-sighted Indian. het 

b. A'ed (udian: one of the aboriginal race of 
North America; so called from the coppery colour 
of their skin; also, collog., red man, redshin. 

1831 Cartyte Sart. (es. us. vii, A red Indian, hunting by 
Lake Winnipic. 1887 A. Lane Bhs. 6 Bookmen 53 Japanese, 
Australians, Red Indians, and other distant peoples. 

3. Short for /adian corn, 

1651 Kec, Dedham (Mass.) 11892) II]. 187 To be paid .. 
halfe in Indian corne, the Indian when the said Daniell 
shall demaund. 1664 /’/ymonth Cos. Kee. 1855) 1V.72 The 
barly att four shillings .. and the Indian att three shillings 
the bnshell. 1860 Bartietr Dict. lier. 215 A mixture of 
the flour of wheat and maize ts called wheat and Jndian. 

4. The language (or one of the languages) of the 
aborigines of America. 

1714 5S. Sewatt Diary 6 Apr. (1879) II. 433 Mr. Mayhew 
writes a Letter in Indian to Saul. 1857 TuoKeau J/asne 
W, (1894! 285 Our Indian knew one of then, and fell into 
conversation with him in Indian. 

5. Namc of a constellation (/adus) lying betweeit 
Sagittaritis and the south pole. 

1674 Moxon Putor Astron. 1. ili. § 10 (ed. 3) 19 Twelve Con- 
stellations .. posited about the Sonth Pole..2 ‘I'he Phenix, 
3 The Indian, 4 The Peacock. 1860 Locuver Guillemin's 
Jleavens (ed. 3) 344 The constellation of the Indian, 

6B. Comb., as [ndian-like adj. and adv. 

a 3765 Youne Wks. (1767) 111.95: Jod.) ‘ Behold the Sun!’ 
and, Indianlike, adore. 1851 Mayne Rew Scalp //unt. ii. 
16 Their erect, Indian-like carriage in the streets. 1869 
T. W. Hiccinson Army Life (1870) 56 Au Indian-like 
knowledge of the country. 

Indian corn. [!xpIaNn a. 2.) The common 
name of Zea A/ays, a North Amcrican graminaccous 
plant, or of the grain produced by it; not known 
in the wild state, but cultivated by the North Ame- 
rican Indians at the time of thediscovery of America; 
an important cereal in the United States and in the 
warmer parts of the world generally, to which its 
cultivation has extended. Also called Marze, and 
in U.S. simply Cory. 

¢ 1621 W. Hitton Let. in Capt. Smith .Vew Fug. Trials 
(Arb.) 261 Betier grain cannot be then the Indian corne. 
1630 Winturoe Let. in New Eng. (1825) 1. 379 Though we 
have not beef and mutton, &c. yet (God be praised) .. our 
Indian corn answers for all. 1677 W. Hiussarp Marrative 
(1865) 11. 56 He propounded it in his Council, that all the 
West-plantations. should this last Summer be planted with 
Indian-corn. 1781 S. A. Peters /Jist. Connecticut 242 
Maize, or Indian corn, is planted in hillocks three feet apart. 
1817 RarFLes Fava (1830) I, 108 Indian corn is usually 
roasted in the ear. 1856 Cotfuge Gardener 2 Dec. 140/2 
Indian corn is bad food for poultry. 

Indianeer (indianies). rare. [f. INDIAN + -EER, 
after prévatecr.]) =INDIAMAN. 

1846 Worcester cites For. O. Rev. 

Indianess (indianes). zonce-zud, [f. INDIAN 5d. 
+-rss.] A female Indian; an Indian woman. 

1827 G. Darcey Sylvia 89, I might pass for a wild Indian- 
ness, and exhibit myself as a pattern of unsophisticated 
nature, - 

Indian fig. [Inpian a. 4.] 

Ll. Applied to species of Opuntia or Prickly Pear. 

1712 Indian fig [see Fic sé. 1c}. 1718 Lavy M,. W, Mon- 
tacu Let. to Abbe Conti 31 July, That plant we call /dian- 
Jig ..is an admirable fence, no wild beast being able to pass 
it. 1797 Hotcrort tr. Stolberg’s Trav. \ed. 2) 11. 1x. 367 
The cactus opuntia, or Indian fig, grows. -among the rocks. 
1830 Disragui Home Let/. (1885) 54 Surrounded by aloes 
and Indian figs I could have fancied myself in the Antilles. 

2. ludian fig-tree.. &. The BAaNnian tree. 

1594 Buunvevit E-rere, v. vii. (1636) 546 The Indian fig- 
tree groweth round about Goa..the fruits are sinall Figges, 
and red as blood. a@1715 Tat Cow/ey (Mason), The Indian 
figtree next did much surprise With her strange figure all 
our deities. 1885 C, J. Stone Chr. bef Christ 93 He per- 
ceived a sacred Indian fig-tree. 

+b. The Banana. Ods. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 505 The Indian Figge- 
tree: if it may bee called atree, which is not above a mans 
height, and within like to a reede .. it hath leaves a fathom 
long, and three spannes broad .. men beleeve that Adam 
first transgressed with this fruit. 

Indian ink. Also India ink. A black pig- 
ment made in China and Japan, sold in sticks; un- 
derstood to consist of lampblack made into a paste 
with a solttion of gum and dried. More accurately 
called China ink (CHINA 2b). 

1665 Pepys Diary 5 Nov, Mr. Evelyn, who..showed me 
most excellent painting in little, in distemper, Indian incke, 
water colours. 1667 /#d@. 26 Apr., A young man was working 
in Indian inke the great picture of the King and Queen. 
1762-71 H, Wacrore Fertne's Anica. Pasnt, (1786) V1. 32 
His designs .. are in Indian ink, heightened with white. 
1848 THACKERAY Van, Fairxxxvii, A drawing of the Porter's 
Lodge at Queen's Crawley, done .. in India ink, 1887 A. 


+ origin it appears to have had nothing to do wit 
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Lane Bks. & Bookmen 88 It seemed to be sepia, sometimes 
mixed with a litde Indian ink, 

Indianist (indidnist), [-1st.] One versed in 
the languages, history, or customs of India, 

1851 F. Haut in Benares Mag. V. 22 Whose merits the 
indolence or indifference of Indianists has .. left uncan- 
vassed. 1869 Farrar Fam. Speech i. (1873) 9 The problems 
remained unsolved, because the sinologues had known no 
Sanskrit, and the Indianists had known no Chinese. 1894 
Nation (N. Y.) 14 June 443 2 The author (W. D. Whitney) 
was one of the strictest Indianists rather than one of the 
professed comparative grammarians. 

Indianite (indianaity. [-1TE.] 

1. Jn. A variety of ANoTuiTE found in India, 
where it forms the matrix of cortindum. 

1814 T. ALLAN J/in. Nomen. 18 (Chester). 1873 Loc, 
Amer. Phil. Soc. XV. 375 A white, grayish and reddish 
variety of anorthite, called indianite. 

2, Name given to a solutiou of caoutchouc or 
india-rubber. (Cf. vilcanite.) 

1870 fing, lech. 11 Mar. 625/3 A solution of caoutchouc 
(indianite), 

Indianize (indiainaiz), v. [-128.] 

+1. zutr, To act like an Indian; to play the In- 
dian. Oés. 

rjoz C. Matuer Magn. Chr. vi. v. (1852 400 We have 
shamefully Indianized in all those abominable things. 

2. trans. Yo make Indian in charaeter, habits, or 


appearance. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1829 Bengalce 408 Vurning from my Indianised friend. 
1837 Lett. fr. Madras \1843) 117 From having been com- 
pletely heated through in the summer, I am now pretty 
well Indianized. 18791n S. Sewall’s Diary 11.375 uote, Com- 
petent authorities tell us that..on tbis continent, more than 
one hundred of the whites have been ‘ Indianized ‘to each 
single Indian who has been civilized. 1882 Standard No. 
17,972. § Lhe polite mupmakers have done their best to 
Indianise the worst of them [place-naines given by: settlers]. 

Indianly, adv. nonce-wd, [f. INDIAN a. + 
-LY 2.) In Indian fashion; like an Indian. (Jn 


quot. with allusion to tobacco-smoking.) 

tsog H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner P iv, On English 
foote: wanton I[talianly: Go Frenchly; Duchly drink: 
breath Indianly. 

Indian summer. [INDIAN a. 2.] 

A period of calm, dry, mild weather, with hazy 
atmosphere, occurring in the late autuinn in the 
Northern United States. 

(The name is generally attrib uted to the fact that the region 
in which the meteorological conditions in question were 
originally noticed was still occupied by the Indians; but 
other more specific explanations have been essayed. In its 
i the glow- 
ing autuninal tints of the foliage, with which it is sometinies 
associated, ‘The actual time of its occurrence and the cha- 
racter of the weather appear also to vary for different 
regions: see the quots.) 

1794 E. Denny Ailit. Frvl. (1859) 198, Oct.1 3th. —Pleasant 
weather. ‘Ihe Indian summer here [near [resqu’ Isle}. 
Frosty nights. 1804. B. Brown tr. Volucy's View Soil U.S, 
210 A series of fine days are eapected near November, 
which is called the India summer [une série de beaux 
jours, appelés été sauvage (/vatan summer). 1812 J. 
FREEMAN Serm. viii. 277-8 note, Two or three weeks of 
fair weather, in which the air is perfectly transparent, and 
the clouds, which float in a sky of the purest azure, are 
adorned with brilliant colours. .. This charming season 
is called the Indian Summer, a name which is derived from 
the natives, who believe that it is caused by a wind, which 
comes immediately froin the court of their great_and bene- 
volent God Cautantowwit, or the south-western God, 1817 
J. Brapsury Zrav. Amer. 259 About the beginning or 
middle of October the Indian summer coinmences, and is 
immediaiely known by the change which takes place in 
the atmosphere, as it becomes hazy, or what they term 
smoky. 1824 Dopprivce .Voles on Ind. Wars IV. Virginia 
266 ‘Ihe smokey time commenced and lasted for a consider- 
able number of days, This was the Indian summier, be- 
cause it afforded the Indians another opportunity of visiting 


the settlements with their destructive warfare. ae Loncr. 
Drift-WWood Prose Wks. 1886 I. 324 There is .. no long and 


lingering autumn, pompous with many-coloured leaves and 
the glow of Indian summers. 1860 O. W. Houmes £/sie V. 
xiii. (1892) 186 The real forest is hardly still except in the 
Indian summer. 1887 J. C. Morison Service of Man (1889) 
128 The soft autumnal calm, and purple tints as of an Indian 
summer, 2 

Jig. 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. V1, 180 An Indian 
summer crept stealthily over his closing days. 1899 AusTiN 
Indian Summer, Long may the Indian Summer of your 
days Yet linger in the Land you love so well! 

b. attrzb. and Comé. 

1848 Lowe (f/t/e) An Indian-Summer Reverie. 1883 
E. P. Rok in //arfer's Mag. Dec. 46/1 A perpetual Indian- 
summer haze of kindliness. 1898 Botprewoop Kom. Can- 
vass Town 71 Cool nights, bracing mornings and mild 
Indian-suinmer-like day's. 

Hence Indian-su‘mmerish a. nonce-wid. 

1852 THoreau Avtnum (1894) 79 It is a warm, Indian- 
summerish afternoon. 

India paper. 

1. A soft absorbent paper of creainy-yellow or 
pale buff colour, imported from China where it is 
made, and used for the ‘ proofs’ or first and finest 
impressions of engravings ; for the proofs of copper- 
plate or steel engravings, it is mounted upon 
ordinary stout paper. The name is sometimes given 
loosely to other papers of Oriental manufacture, 
and to European or American imitations. Hence 
India paper proofs (also Indra proofs). 

The kind of paper referred to in quot. 1768 is uncertain: 
cf. an earlier letter to Rev. W. Mason of 7th June 1760, 


INDIA-RUBBER. 


1768 Gray Let. to Riv. Norton Nicholls 3 Feb., Are your 
India-paper, your Axminster curpets, your sofas and pechds 
mortels in great forwardness? 1786 Catal. /'vint Sale hy 
Greenwood (‘Gulston'’ Sale) 95, No. 16. Eight illustrious 
heads, by Iloubraken, on India paper, prior to the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. /é7d. 148, No. 103. ‘The Battle of 
La Hogue’, a most beautiful proof on India paper, by Wool- 
lett,afier West. /éfd, 152, No. 83. A remarkable fine impres- 
sion of the Small Copenal, on India paper. 1817 Sothely's 
Catal, Sale Prints Feb., No. €40 India paper, proofs, /érd, 
No. 750 Proof Etchings on India paper. 1842 Francis 
Dict. Arts etc, s.v. Paper, India paper. .comes trom China, 
and is used us a superior article for the sanie purpose as 
plate paper. 1864 Lowndes’ Lib}, Wan, 401/2 Cervantes. 
Don Quixcte, .1818 With plates on India paper. /d/d, 2829 1 
‘The engravings were originally published scparately, India 
proofs, at £10 105. 

2. (Oxford, India paper.) A very thin tough 
opaque printing-paper made by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press in imitation of paper fiom the East, 
used chiefly for Bibles and Prayer-bouhs. 

(See The Periodical 17 Dec, 1£96.) 

1875 Spectator 28 Aug., India pay cr of extreine toughness. 
1875 el thenrum 4 Sept, Tough India paper of exceeding 
thinness and opacity. 1875 Guardian 15 Sept. 1184 We 
have received from Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford 
University Piess Warchouse, a copy of the Smallest Bible 
ever produced ., printed on tough India paper, of extreme 
thinness, and wonderfully clear for the size. 1866 Meriodn a/ 
17 Dec., ‘Lhe incidents which led up to the manufacture cf 
the Oxford India Paper. ; 

I:ndia-ru'bber, India rubber. Also8-9 
Indian rubter. 

1. The coagulated juice of certain trees and plants 
of South America, Africa, thc East Indies, etc., 
which forms a highly clastic and flexible substance, 
used for rubLing out black lead yencil marks, and 
for many puiposes in the arts and manufactures ; 
also called Caoutcnotc, q.v. for earlicr notices. 
Jn later nse shortened to ruler. 

[1788-9 Howano Mew Royal Lneycl., Caoutchoue, in 
natural hindy . avery clastic resin. . Very useful for erasing 
the strokes of black lead pencils, and is popularly called 
iubber, and lead-eater.] 1799 Hoortk Jed, Dice s.v., The 
substance known by the names Indian rubber, Elastic guin, 
Cayenne resin, Cautchuc..is prepared from the juice cf the 
Siphonia clastica. 180oz Uenny in PAM Trans, XCIIL 
31 It is attached to the copper pipe, by a tube of Indian 
rubber. 1812 i: Savin Pract, of Customs (1821) 113 India 
Rubber is a substance which coves out under the form of a 
segetable milk, from incisions made in the Syringe Tree 
of Cayenne 1817 Ratrits Yara (783v) 1. 48 The elastic 
guin, commonly called Indian-rubber. 1837 Dickuns Pickw. 
xv, The unwonted lines .. in Mr. Tickwiekie clear aud open 
brow, giadually melted away .. like the marks of a black- 
lead pencil beneath the softening influence of India rubber. 
1838 I. Tomson Chem. Orgy. Bodies €94 Caontchonc..is very 
much used in rubbing out the niarks made upon paper 
by a black-lead pencil; and therefore in this country it 
is often called /udianmsubber, 1861 Du Cnairu Zguat. 
Afr. x. 122 It is a pleasant sinh to sce a party of natives 
setting out to gather India-rubber. 1885 Tait Properties 
Watterv. §99 Ihe rapid passage of gases through unglazed 

rottery, sheet indiarubber, etc, shows the porosity ef these 
les. 

2. An overshoe made of india-rubber. C”.S. col/oy. 
In later use commonly rudder. 

1840 Loner. in /ife (1891) I. 357 Feet pinched with India- 
rubbers. 1852 Esuty Dickinson Lett. (1894 1. 141 I'll take 
my india-rubbers In case tle wind should blow. | 

3. attrib, Velonging or relating to india-rubber ; 
made of india-rubber, as ¢zdia-rubber ball, band, 
bottle, tube, etc.; yielding india-1ubber, as tadra- 
rubber plant, tree, vine; devoted to the manufac- 
ture of india-rubber, as éadia-rubber works. 

1833 Loxcr. Outre-Aler Prose Wks. 1886 I. 237 The pale 
invalid may go about without his umbrella, or his India- 
rubber walk-in-the-waters. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxv, There 
was one young gentleman in an India-rubber cloak, /bid, 
xxxvi, Mr. Dowler bounced off the bed as abruptly as an 
India-rubber ball. 1858 Cottage Gardener 14 Dec. 170/2 The 
shoots of a fine India-rubber plant. 1885 Tait ey es 
latter xi. § 224 The pulling out of an india-rubber band is 
almost entirely due to change of form. 1887 Motoney 
Forestry W. Afr. 87 Vhe destruction of enormous tracts of 
indiarubber forest. 1897 <f//éutt's Syst. Aled. 11.948 His 
experience was gained in the india-rubber works in Paris. 
Lbid. 111, 563 When the whole of the wall of the stomach is 
affected, it forms what is known as the india-rubber bottle 
stomach. ineln , 

b. trans. Resembling india-rubber; highly 
elastic and flexible (also fig.). 

1894 Daily News 1 Aug. 5/2 Mr. Morton coming up quite 
fresh with his indiarubber amendment applicable to the 
third in the list of Tramway Bills. a 

4. Comb., as tndia-rubber-bodied, tndta-rubber- 
like, india-rubber-tyred adjs. 

1882 Daily News 22 May 2/2 The ‘india-rubber-bodied ’ 
style of entertainment. recently popularised by the Vokes’ 
and the Girards. 1888 ’a// Mal/ G. 22 Aug. 1 2 To culti- 
vate a certain indiarubber-like forbearance and a cool 
temper. 1896 Datly News 23 May 6'3 The whole apparatus 
..is wheeled to the bedside on an indiarubber tyred trolly, 

Hence India-ru‘bbered ffi. a., treated with 
india-rubber, coated with a solution of india-rubber; 
I:ndia-ru‘bbery a., resembling or having the con- 
sistence of india-rubber. 

18g0 Asney Treat. Photogr. (ed. 6) 176 An image in pig- 
mented gelatine remains on the india-rubbered paper. 1893 
Miss Dow1r Gir/ in Nar. iii. 28 Sheep's cheese is, . elastic 
or indiarnbbery in texture. 1896 HoweLts /mpressions & 
Exp. 36 The rollers..were of an india-rubbery elasticity and 
consistency. 


INDIARY. 


+I-ndiary, 2. Obs. rare. [f. InDI-a + -any, 
after Zunary, etc.) Relating to India, Indian. 

1646 Stk T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. vii. 30 He wrote the 
History of Persia, and many narrations of India .. bis testis 
mony is acceptable in his Indiary relations. 


Indic (indik), a.) rare. [ad. L. Jndic-us, a. 
Gr. ‘Iviieds INDIAN.] Of or belonging to India; 


Indian, Hindu. ; ... 
1877 RawLinson Orig. .Vations vi. (1883) 24 Indic civili- 
zation is supposed to have commenced about the same time 


with Iranic. 

I-ndic, 2.2 Chem. ff. Inp-tx + 1c] Of 
indin; in /adic (formerly /xatnic) acéd, the hypo- 
thetical acid C,,H,,N,O,, of which the potassium 
salt is zxdrn-potasszem or potassium indate. 

{1845 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 1. 3453/2 Jadinic Acid is formed 
in combination with potash, ytelding black crystals .. the 
indinate of potash is readily decomposed by water ..Indinic 
acid is probably similar in composition to isatic acid.] 
1889 Roscor & Scuortemmer Chem, II. vy, When Indin 
(Cts Tio Nz Oz) is treated with concentrated alcoholic potash, 
it yields the potassium salt of indic acid, Cis Hi: N2 Ox K, 
which forms small black crystals, which are decomposed by 
water with formation of the original indin. 1892 Mokvey 
& Muir Dict. Chem. 1. s.v. Judin, A solution in concen- 
trated alcoholic potash deposits black crystals .. probably 
potassium indate Cig Hy, KN2 O3. 

+Indical, a. Obs. rare—". [f. Le tndic-em 
INDEX +-AL.] Pertaining to an index or indexes. 

a 1661 Fui.cer Worthies, Norfolk 1, (1662) 256 There is a 
lazy kind of learning which is onely Indical, when scholars 
--nibble but at the tables..neglecting the body of the book. 

Indican (indik&n). Chen. [Named by 
Schunck 1855, from INpic-uM + -an I,2: see AL- 
LOXAN.] The natural glucoside (C,, H3, NO,z) 
formed in plants which yield indigo, by the decom- 
position of which indigo-blue is produced; it 
forms a light-brown syrup, of bitter taste, and 
slightly acid reaction, b. /udican of urine :,an 
incorrect name for the potassium salt of indoxyl 
sulphuric acid, a normal constituent of the urine of 
animals. Also called zeroxanthin, 

1839 T. A. Carter in Edin. Aled. Frul. Aug. 119 (title) 
On Indican in the Blood and Urine. /dr¢. 121 On treating 
indican with the mineral acid, he {Schunck] found that it 
was resolved into blue indigo, ‘indirubine ', ‘ indifuscine’, 
and a peculiar kind of sugar. 1866 Ootinc das. Chem. 
122 I{uman urine .. contains habitually an snelge yielding 
substance known as indican, which is probably a glucoside 
of white or hydrogenised indigo. 1874 SCHORLEMMER Oryan, 
Chem. 462, 1878 Foster Phys. (1884) 768 The indican 
obtained from urine is nota glucoside. 1889 Moatev & Muix 
Dict. Chem. 11. 759/2 Indican by heating with dilute acids 
is resolved into indigo and indiglucin ‘a sugar) Simul- 
taneously are formed sudirubin Cig Hig NiO2, indiretin 
Cis Hiz NO; (dark-brown resin, sol. alcohol), éadifulvin 
(reddish-yellow resin, insol. alk.), txdshumnrn Cio Hy NOs 
(brown powder, insol. water and alcohol, sol. alk.), r2d7- 

Suscin Cr Hie Na Ov (analogous to indihumin). 

Hence Indicanine (itndikanain), Chem.: see 
quot.; Indicanu‘ria, /a//. presence of indican 
in excess in the urine. 

1865-72 Warts Dict. Chem, 11. 248 Jndicanin, Cw Has 
NO .. is produced, together with indiglucin, by the action 
of aqueous alkalis .,on indican. Indicanin 1s a yellow or 
brown bitter syrup, soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 1889 
Mortey & Muir I1.759/2 Indicanine. 1897 Aldbutt's Syst. 
Med. 1V. 200 We occasionally meet with indicanuria. 

Indicant (i‘ndikant), a. and sé. [ad. L. zndéc- 
dul-em, pres. pple. of zudicare to INDICATE. ] 

A. adj. That indicates; indicative. /rdicant 

days: see quot. 1706. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. \. ii, 108 There are words 
meerely indicant which shew, and signes figuratiue which 
signifie. 1633 Ames dgst. Cerent. 1t. 340 It is a naturall in- 
dicant signe of peace, 1706 Puittirs, /udicant Days (among 
Physicians!, those Days which signifie that a Crisis or 
Change in a Disease, will happen on sucha Day. 1886 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex, E ‘ ae 

B. sb. (Afed.) That which indicates the remedy 
or treatment suitable (cf. INDICATION I b). 

1623 Hart Arraenm, Ur. iv. 103 Contraindication is that 
which primarily and principally doth hinder that which was 
suggested by the indicant. 1701 Grew Cos. Sacra 66 (L.) 
A physictan..considers first the nature, causes, and symp- 
toms of the disease, as tbe prime indicants of what he is to do. 

Hence + I-ndicantly adv. Obs., by indication. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. t. ii, 108 A booke teacheth 
indicantly, not Sacramentally. : 

+I-ndicate, ff/. a. Obs. [ad. L. tudicat-us, 
pa. pple. of zadtcare: see next.) Indicated. 

1541 R. Copcanp Galyen's Terap. 2 C ij b, I neuer founde 
curation that was indicate and shewed of the olde viceres, 
nor of new. . . 

Indicate (i-ndikelt), v. ad. L. ddicat-, ppl. 
stem of zva¢zcare to point out, show, mention, etc. ; 
f, 22- (IN-2) + décdére to make known: cf. INDEX.] 

1. ¢vans. To point out, point to, make known, 
show (more or less distinctly). In Afed., To point 
oul as a remedy or course of treatment. 

1651 Wtrmie Priturose’s Pop. Err. ww. viii. 237 It is an 
Axiome of Physicians ; One thing is indicated or betokened 
by one... Whatsoever indicates any thing, doth indicate 
either the conservation or removeall of it selfe. 1661 Gi \n- 
vitt Van. Dogm. v. 42 l'o suppose a Watch .. by the blind 
hits of Chance .. to indicate the hour, day of the Moneth, 
Tides, age of the Moon, and the like.. were the more pardon- 
able absurdity. 1767 Goocn reat, Wounds 1. 381 The 
patient must submit to a spare, liquid diet, have his body 
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kept open, and lose blood occasionally, as fever, inflamma- 
tion, &c. shall indicate. c1780 CowrER Fackduw ii, Above 
the steeple shines a plate, That turns and turns, to indicate 
From what point blows the weather. 1880 MacCormac 
Antisept. Surg. 30 In every case of strangulated hernia .. 
such an operation as this would seem to be indicated. 1880 
Geikie Phys. Geog. ii. § 9. 57 Under ordinary circumstances 
the thermometer indicates 212° as the temperature at which 
water boils. 1885 Daély Nezus 21 Dec. 3/8 The dotted lines 
indicate the extreme variations. 

2. ‘To point to or towards the presence, existence, 
or reality of; to be a sign or symptom of, to be- 
token. Also with obj. clause, expressing a fact. 

1706 Pxitties, To /udicate, to shew or discover; as This 
high Colour indicates some Inflammation. 1774 Burke 
Corr, (1844) I. 517 Tbe unusual mode of protesting on the 
address indicated a vigorous campaign. 1798 FERRIAR 
Lllustr, Sterne iv. 102 Large noses ..were considered as in- 
dicating prudence. 1814 Scott /Vav. xxxi, He..observed 
symptoms, which indicated a disposition in the Highlanders 
to take arms. 1833 L. Ritcnie Wand. by Lotre 186 The 
masts of some vessels .. indicate the proximity of the river. 
1860 TynpaLt Glac. 1. xxvil. 197 There was ..no voice of 
joy to indicate that it was tbe pleasant Christmas time. 

+b. zur. To point. Ods. rare. 

1675 R. BurtHoccr Causa Dei 305 A Symbol not obscurely 
indicating unto Jesus Christ. 

3. ¢rans. Of persons: To point out, direct atten- 
tion to. Less usually, in literal sense, To point to 
with the hand or by gesture. 

1808 Bentuam Sc. Reform 69 So, in regard to written or 
real evidence, A has not the document sought: but he 
indicates B, who is supposed to have it. 1829 Lyrron 
Deverenx 1, ii, An admirable plan, but liable to some little 
exceptions which Sir William will allow me to indicate. 
1852 Hawtnorne Biithedale Rom, xi, Vhe course you indi- 
cate would certainly be the proper one. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villette viii, ‘Will you go backward or forward ?’ she said, 
indicating with her hand, first the small door of the dwelling- 
house fetc.]. 1885 L. Carrore Fangled 7. ii.g She drewup 
the blind, and indicated the back garden. 

4. To state or express, esp. to express briefly, 
lightly, or without detail or devclopment ; to give 


an indication of. 

1751 Harris Hermes 1. vitt. Wks, (1841) 158 If we simply 
declare or indicate something to be or not to be..this con- 
stitutes tbat mode called the declarative or indicative. 1846 
Grote Greece (1869) 1. 237 The opinion long ago expressed by 
Heyne, and even indicated by Burmann, 1846 Extis Elern 
Maré. 11.1 The waves are indicated on the plinth. 1855 
Bain Senses & Ju’. 1. i. § 6 (1864: 84 My last argument ts 
one that can only be indicated here; the full illustration 
belongs to a more udvanced stage of the exposition. 

Hencc Indicated, Indicating pf/. ads. 

Indicated (horse-) power, the working power of a steam- 
engine, shown by the Inpicaror; so tndicated duty. 

1753 N. Torstano Gaugr. Sore Throat 30 A more indi- 
cating Pulse. 1855 Mayne £.rfos. Lex., Indicating Days, 
the same as Critical days. 1875 Ure Dyet. Arts II. 812 
Nominal horse-power is a conventional mode of describing 
the dimensions of a steam-engine .. and bears no fixed 
relation to indicated or to effective horse-power. /dtd., The 
indicated power of different engines usually exceeds the 
nominal power fetc.]. 1885 all A/all G.8 May 8/1 The 
demarcation. .of the line of frontier .. as well as the placing 
of the indicating posts, will be reserved for Commissioners, 
which the two Governments will furnish with powers for 
this purpose. 

Indication (indiké!:fan). [a. F. indication 
(Paré, 16th c.), ad. L. zndication-em (found only 
in the sense of ‘valuation’), n. of action from 
tndicare to INDICATE. ] 

1. The action of indicating, pointing out, or 
making known; that in which this is embodied; 
a hint, suggestion, or piece of information from 
which more may be inferred. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 479-80 But these are Idle and 
Ignorant Conceits; And forsake the true Indication of 
the Causes. 1677 Hate rit. Orig. Jan. w. vi. 340 
‘The configurations and indications of the various Phases 
of the Moon..and divers other curious indications of 
Celestial Motions. 1793 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 154 His 
skill consists in..following the indications given by nature, 
times, and circumstances. 1866 Gro. Exvior #4. /Jolt xv. 
(ed. 2) II. 6 The case was nothing short of a heavenly indica- 
tion. 1885 Tait Properties Matter i. 1 The indications of 
the senses are always imperfect, and often misleading. 


b. spec. in Aled. A suggestion or direction as to 
the treatment of a disease, derived from the symp- 


toms observed. (App. the earliest use in Eng.) 
1541 CopLanp Galyen's Terap. 2 Bivb, It is euydent yt 
none indication is taken of the cause that hath excited and 
made the vicere. /éf¢. 2 Cij b, What is the indicacyon 
curatyfe taken of olde Sores? 1651 Wirmié Primrose's Pop. 
Err. 43 Vhe use of indications, without which no remedy 
can be applyed. 1793 Beooors Calculus 261 It is probable 
that the true indication of cure in typhus is to restore the 
oxygene. 1875 H. C. Woop 7heraf. (1879) 19 The term or 
expression exdication for a given remedy, being in constant 
use, ought to be distinctly understood ; by it is meant the 
pointings of nature, or, in other words, the evident needs of 
tbe system. 
ce. The degree of some physical state, as pres- 
sure, temperature, etc., indicated by an instrument, 
as a barometer, anemometer, thermometer, etc. ; 


the reading of a graduated instrument. 

21734 Nortn Lives (1826) 11. 197 Settling the grand affair 
of the mercurial barometer, and its indications. 1860 ‘T'yx- 
OALL Glac. 11. iti. 245 The effect .. produced was very large 
as measured by the indications of the instrument. 1871 B. 
Stewart /eat (ed. 2) § 82 In comparing an English and 
a French barometer it is therefore necessary to reduce the 
indications of each to 32° Fabr. 


INDICATOR. 


2. A sign, token, or symptom; an expression by 
sign or token, 

1660 H. More AZyst. Godl. v. xv. 175 Vhere are other in- 
dications of the beginning of a new Systeme of Prophecies. 
171z STEELE fect. No. 350 P 2 Modesty is the certain In- 
dication of a great Spirtt, and Impudence the Affectation 
of it. 1749 F. Ssitu Voy. Disc. 11.16 A Black-Bird was 
seen..which was looked on as an Indication that the Geese 
would soon follow. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 563 The 
will contained indications of such an intention. 1860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea iii. § 158 Perhaps the best indication as to 
these cold currents, may be derived from the fish of the sea. 
1863 Lyete Antig. Man 16 No traces of grain.. nor any 
other indication that the ancient people had any knowledge 
of agriculture. 

Indicative (indi‘kativ, indikeitiv), @. (sd.) 
fad. I. endicatif,--tve (Oresme, 14th c.) = Sp., It. 
tndicalivo, ad. L. indicativ-us (in sense 1 below), 
f. ¢ndical-: see INDICATE and -1VE. The fist pro- 
nunciation is that used in sense 1; the second is 
frequent, though not exclusive, in sense 2, in which 
it is recognized by Smart, 1836.] 

1. Gram. That points out, states, or declares : 
applied to that mocd of a verb of which the essential 
function is to state a relation of objective fact 
between the subject and predicate (as opposed to a 
relation merely conceived, thought of, or wished, 
by the speaker). 

1530 Patsor. 84 The indicative mode they use whan they 
shewe or tell a thyng to be done. 1669 Mitton Acced. 
Grammar Wks. (1851) 447 The Indicative Mood sheweth 
or declareth, as /axvdo I praise. 1705 HicKERInGILe /’rtest- 
cr. 1. (1721) 16 The original Greek Word, translated search, 
may as well be translated in the Indicative Mood. 1876 
Mason £ing. Grain. (ed. 21) 62 wote, In modern English it 
is getting .. more and more common to use the Indicative 
Mood in cases where the Subjunctive would be more cor- 
rect. 1892 Sweet Fug. Gram. 1. 105 ‘Vhe statement he 
comes is in the ‘indicative’ mood. 

b. Of a form of statement: Having the verb in 
the indicative mood ; assertive of objective fact. 

@1667 Jer. Tavtor Div. Justit. Office Ministerial (R), 
The instance of Isaac blessing Jacob, which in the several 
parts was expressed in all forms, indicative, oplative, enun- 
cialve. 1872 O. Suirtev Gloss. Eccl. Terms s.v. Absolve 
év, It is a matter of controversy whether the indicative or 
the precative form of absolution was the earliest. 

2. That indicates, points ott, or directs; that 
hints or suggests. ‘¢ /udica(ive day (see quot. and 
cf. INDICANT a.). 

1624 F.Wuite Reply Fisher 525 It is a Precept indicatiue, 
or significative, what is fit to be done, but not obligant. 
1647 Litty Chr, Asfrol. x\vii. 292 It was the first Indicative 
day, wherein the Physician might expect how the disease 
then would shew it selfe. 1653 R. Sanpers Aystogu. 11 
The next is called Index, the tndicative or demonstrative 
finger, because with it we point at any thing. x7zx 
SHAFTEsB. Charac. vi. iv. (1737) LIT. 371 That which we.. 
have already term'd her persuasive or indicative Effort. 1748 
Ricuaroson Clarissa (1811) I. aii. 73, I shall pass over these 
whole hundred of his puerile rogueries (although indicative 
ones I may say), 1865 W. Cottins Armadale wv. v, The 
lawyer's indicative snuff-box was..in one of his hands, as he 
opened the door with the other. 

b. Furnishing indications of; suggestive of. 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigics (1665) 315 There ate no such 
indicative Signs of any changes in States and times as 
mention hath been made of. 1772 dun. Reg. 8/2 These 
transactions seemed indicative of some such consequences 
as followed. 1812 Sir H, Davy Chee. Philos. 7 ‘The earlier 
philosophical work of the Romans, as if indicative of the 
youth of the people, is marked by power and genius, by 
Loldness and incorrectness. 1882 Westcotr S¢. Yohn In- 
trod. 8 The portraiture of the people in the fourth Gospel 
is no less indicative of its Jewish authorship. 

B. adso/. andas sb. Gram. The indicative mood; 
an instance of this, a verb in the indicative mood. 

1530 PatsGR. 99 The first parson singular of the indiffinite 
tense of the indicative. @1679 Poorr in Spurgeon / reas. 
Dav. Ps. xxv, ‘The infinitive 1s here thought to be put for 
the future tense of the indicative. 1870 Moucton tr. Wines’s 
Gram. N. T. wt. xii, The indicative denotes the actual, 
the conjunctive and optative that which is merely possible. 
1879 Rony Lat. Gram. 11. 235 Principal clauses which con- 
tain an indicative or imperative. 1892 Sweet Aug. Grau. 
I. 107 The inflections of the English verb are so scanty 
that .. the distinction between indicative and subjunctive 
is very slight. 

Indicatively (see prec.), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2.] 

1. Gram. In the indicative mood. 

a 1603 T. Cartwricut Coufut. Rhem. N. 7. (1618) 647 
Whether it be turned Imperatiuely or Indicatiuely, it hurteth 
Not us. 1882 Westcotr S¢4, Foun viii. 39 If ‘do’ be taken 
imperatively in v. 38, the connexion is {etc.]. Ifit be taken 
indicatively, then the answer is [etc.]. 

2. As regards indications given. 
a1711 Grew (J.), These images, formed in the brain, are 
indicatively of the same species with those of sense. 

. In an indicative manner; so as to point out. 

1855 Dickens Rogue's Life ii, | heard her say sweetly 
and indicalively ‘iny father’. 

Indicator (indike'tar). fa. late L. ¢xdscator, 
agent-noun from zzdicdre to InDicatE; cf. F. zx- 
dicateur (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).]} ; 

1. One who or that which points out, or directs 
attention to, something. ; 

1831 CartyLr Sart. Nes. i. v, We ourselves, restricted tu 
the duty of Indicator, shall forbear commentary. 1855 
Stweceton Virgil 1, 72 O youth, The indicator of the crooked 
plough. 1879 Froupe Casar it. 9 Birds .. were celestial 
indicators of the gods’ commands. 


INDICATORY.,. 


b. Anat, The muscle which extends the index 
or forefinger; the extensor indici's. 

1696 Puituips, /acdtica/or, one of the Muscles extending 
the lore-finger. 31782 A. Monro Auai. Bones, Nerves, ete. 
191 The tendons of the indicator. 

c. In a microscope, A pointer which indicates 
the position of a special object in the field of view. 

1837 Gorinc & PritcHarD Microgr. 51 It would perhaps 
be advisable to have the tire of the wheel made broad 
enough to admit of four sets of divisions, over which the 
indicator should extend with a sharp edge. 1883 J. Iloce 
‘Microsc. 191 Finders and Indicators. 

2. That which serves to indicate or give a sug- 
gestion of something; an indication of. 

1666 J. Swit Old Age ed. 2) 73 Vhey are the true indica- 
tors of strength. 1760-72 H. Brooke sol of Qual. (1809) 
TI. 98 Our silence and our looks were too sure indica- 
tors of the fatal tidings. 1860 ‘IyNnatt Glac. 1. i. 5 The 
shells became the indicators of an action to whicb the mass 
-. had been subjected. 1882 Frovor Carlyle 11. 130 They 
[clothes] were the outward indicators of the inward and 
spiritual nature. : 

b. Anything used in a scientific experiment to 
indicate the presence of a substance or quality, 
change in a body, etc.; esp. a chemical re-agent. 

1842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. forces (1846) 19 The substance 
we use as an indicator does not undergo the same physical 
change as those whose dynamical relations we are examin- 
ing. ¢1860 Farapay Fores Vat. v. 129 You need be in 
no want of indicators to discover the presence of this attrac- 
tion. 1859 Roscoe Chem, (1871) 25 Solids expand too little 
and gases too much to be convenient indicators. 

3. techn. A mechanical device or recording in- 
strument which indicates the condition of the 
apparatas, etc., to which it is attached; e.g.: 

a. An instrument which indicates the pressure of steam 
on the piston of a steam-engine at each portion of its stroke. 
b. In mines: see quot. 1867. c¢. In a blast furnace, a 
gauge which indicates the proper height of acharge (Knight 
Dict. Mech. 1875). @. The dial and mechanism by whici 
messages are indicated in a dial-telegraph. ©. An instru- 
ment which indicates the position at any moment of the 
cage in the shaft of a mine’ Raymond Asiaing Gloss. 1381). 
f. A contrivancein a lending library for showing what books 
are out or in. 

1839 R.S. Ropixson Wau! Steam Eng. 153 A most use- 
ful instrument, called an indicator, can be attached to the 
cylinder, which will point out the exact working state of 


the engine, how much of the steam is lost between the boiler 


and cylinder, [etc.]. 1857 Worning Star 30 Jan., The baro- 
meters in mines are sometimes furnished with an indicator, 
which tells the furnaceman when it reaches a certain point 
that he should light up a great fire. 1876 RoutLevcEe 
Discov. 9 Vhe actual power of a steam engine is ascertained 
by an instrument called the Indicator. 1876 Preece & 
SivewriGcHt Telegraphy 85 If the pointer in the indicator 
juinps .. the currents are either too strong, or the pointer 
1s too lightly adjusted. 1885 Leeds Mercury 20 es 5/4 
Causing him to lose sight of the indicator, which would 
show hin the position of the cages in the shaft. 1886 T. 
Greexwooo Public Libraries (1891) xix. 392 (/ndicators) 
There are several inethods of showing to the public, by means 
of the devise called the indicator, what books in a lending 
department are in use or on the shelves. /é/d. 393 [In] 1870 
-. Mr. John Elliot, public librarian of Wolverhampton, 
brought forward his indicator. 1898 MacrarLane Liér. 
Administr. 208, 

4. Ornith. A honey-guide, a bird of the genus 
Indicator, or family /n-icatoride ; esp. the Sorth 
African species, /. Spfarmannt. 

First described by Sparrman (1777) who gave it the name 
of Crculus indicator (Newton Dict. Birds 429 . 

1835 STEEDMAN Mander. S. A/ru.v. 189 Whe little honey- 
sucker, or indicator, kept fluttering before us with its cry 
of cherr, chtrr. Ibid. 190 The trunk of a tree over which 
the indicator was hovering. 

5. attrib. and Comé., as indicator-card, the card 
on which an indicator-diagram is traced Webster, 
1864); indicator-cylinder, the cylinder of a 
steam-engine indicator; indicator-diagram, a 
figure traced by the indicator of a steam-engine, 
showing the pressure at different points of the 
stroke (Webster, 1864); indicator-muscle =Ix- 
DICATOR 1b; indicator-pointer, the pointer in 
a telegraph indicator; indicator-telegraph, a 
form of telegraph in which the letters of a message 
are indicated by a pointer on a dial-plate. 

1875 Kxicut Dict. Meck. 1180/2 Near tbe mid-length of 
the *indicator-cylinder. 1875 R. F. Martin tr. Havrez’ 
Winding Mach. 77 The mean pressure is most easily de- 
duced from the theoretical *indicator diagram of the half 
stroke. 1882 Quain Ana’, ied. 9) I. 224 The extensor tn- 
dicis or “indicator muscle arises from the outer division of 
the posterior surface of the ulna 1876 Preece & Sive- 
WRIGHT 7elegraphy 85 If ..the “indicator pointer lags be- 
hind and drops letters, the currents sent are too weak, or 
the springs are too stiffly adjusted. 1875 Ksicut Dict. 
Mech. 1182/1 Cooke and Wheatstone’s “indicator-telegraph. 

Indicatory \i:ndikatori, indike'tari’, a. [f. L. 
indicat-, ppl. stem of tndicare to INDICATE + -ORY.] 

+1. det. Serving to indicate the nature or tendency 
of a disease ; symptomatic: cf. Inptcant a. Ods. 

1590 BarroucH Aleth. Pliysick 1. xiii, (1639) 119 If the 
flux .. be indicatory, the signes are rehearsed in another 
place. 1603 Sir C. Heybox Jud. Astrol. i. 19 Who will 
say tbat the Physition in his iudgement by vrine, by indica- 
torie and criticall daies, by Symptomes and other arguments 
+ doeth intrude into the secret prouidence of God? 1624 
Dossxe Devot. 347\T.) The Pharisees pretended, that if they 
had been in their fathers’ days (those indicatory and judica- 
tory, those critical days’, they would not have been par- 
takers of the blood of the propbets. 
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2. Serving to indicate or point out something. 

21734 Nortu Lives (1826) II. “a Sir Samuel Moreland 
published ., a device to prolong the indicatory space from 
three inches as in common tubes to a fuot cr more... This 
he called a statick barometer. 1824 F.xramiuer 471/1 Vhe 
overture is admirably spirited, indicatory, and impressive. 
1871 Earce PAtlol, Eng. Tongue (1877) § 198 The du of 
Saxon times has none of tbe indicatory or pointing force 
which /o now has. 1873 Sir C. W. Thomson Depths of 
the Sea vii. 294 The box which covers the coil and indi- 
catory part of the thermometer. 

3. Indicative of something. 

1798 Bersuam //ist. Gt. Britian. 1781 (R.) Great prepara. 
tions were made..indicatory of an approaching siege. 1821 
Blackw. Mag. X 675 Vhe writer alludes to certain physio 
gnomical peculiurities of the writers in the Review, as in- 
dwatory of their character. : 

Indicatrix indiké'triks.. [mod.L., fem. of 
InpicaTor : sce -TRIX. Cf. DirecTRIX.] 

1. Geom. The curve in which a given surface is 
cnt by a plane indefinitely near and parallel to the 
tangent-plane at any point; so called because it 
indicates the nature of the curvature of the surface 
at that point. 

1841 J. R. Voune Wath. Dissert. ii. 43 This evanescent 
curve, the ] mit of the intersections of the plane with the 
proposed surface, is that which Dupin calls the radicatrir, 
1879 Viuiomsoxn & Tart Nat. Pst. 1.1. §130 A plane parallel 
to the langent plane and very near it cuts the surface in an 
ellipse, hyperbola, or two parallel straight lines, in the 
three cases respectively. Tbis section, wbose nature 1in- 
forms us as to whetlier the curvature be synclastic, anti- 
clastic, or cylindrical, at any point, was called by Dupin 
the Judicafrir. 

2. Optical indicatrix: name given by L. Fletcher 
to a surface sphere, spheroid, or ellipsuid devised 
to indicate by its geometrical characters the optical 
characters of rays of light refracted through a crystal 
of any kind. 

1892 L. Fretcuer (title: The Optical Indicatrix and the 
Transmission of Lizht in Crystalx  //¥d. 20 To the surface 
of reference the term Optical /udicatrix may be assigned . 
Vhe Indicatrix is identical in form with the ellipsoid of 
elasticity Of various authors, the ellipsoid of polarisation of 
Cauchy, the ellipsoid of indices of MacCullagh, and the 
index-ellipsoid of Liebisch. 

| Indicavit (indiké!-vit), sd. aw. [Substan- 
tiveuseofL. aficazvit ‘he has jointed out’, 3rd sing. 
perf. ind. of radicare to Iypicatg.} A writ of pro- 
hibition, by which a suit raised by one ecclesiastic 
against another on account of tithes, amounting to 
at least a fourth part of the profits of an advowson, 
might be removed from the ecclesiastical court to the 
king’s court, at the instance of the patron of the 
defendant, whose right of patronage would I pre- 
judiced if the plaintiff was successfttl in the spiritual 
court, 

[1285 Statute Westm. c 5 Cum per breve Indicavit im- 
pediatur rector alicujus ecclesie ad petendum decimas in vi- 
cina parochia. 1292 Britros v x § 11 La prohibicioun del 
{ndicavit, a fere suspendre le play en Cristiene court jekes 
autaunt ge discus soit en nostre court par entre les avowez 
ctc.).] 1607 in Cowet /nterpr. 1642 Coke ond /nst. (1671) 
489 It appeareth by the ancient Writ .. of /udicavit .. that 
the right of tithes was tried in the Kings Court. 1768 
Brackstone Comm. I). vii. ot Hf the right of patronage 
comes at all into dispute .. there the ecclesiastical court 
hath no cognizance, provided the tithes sued for amount toa 
fourth part of the value of the living, but may be prohibited 
at the instance of the patron by the king s writ of sadicavit. 

+I-ndice. Oés. rare. [a. F. radice (1301 in 
Tlatz.-Darm.), or ad. Ligadicirum Ixpicium.] An 
indication, sign, token. 

1636 B. Jonson Discov., Homeri Ulysses (Reldg.) 744'2 
Too much talking is ever the indice of a foole. 1645 City 
Alaruim 5 An iwfailible indice of self-emptiuesse of worth, 

Indices, plural of INDEX. 

Indich, variant of InpitcH, Ods. 

Indicia, plural of Inpiciry. 

Indicial (indi-fal),¢. [f. Inpici-um+-asL; but 
in senses 2 and 3 used as adj. to INDEX.] 

1. Of the natare of an indicium ; indicative. 

a 1849 Por Laney Wks. 1864 III. 380 The renown thus 
acquired is strongly indicial of bis deficiency in that nobler 
merit. 

2. Of the nature or form of an index. 

1858 J. P. Cotuier (fit/e) Shakespeare's .. Poems, edited 
with copious notes and indicial Glossary. 

3. Cruith. Of or pertaining to the index-finger. 

1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly Apr. 764 Tbe claws on the indicial 
digits of young gallinules are pretty well developed. 

+Indi‘cible, z. Ods. Also 5 -dycybylle, 6 
-dycible. fa. OF zudrcible (1480 in Hatz.-Darm.) 
or ad. med.L, rndicrbitis, f. rn- (In-3) + dicrbitts, 
f. dicére to say: see DiciBLE.] Unspeakable, in- 
expressible. : 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xat. xix, It is grete joye and in- 
dicible gladnes to all bys enemies. 1482 Wok of Evesham 
(Arb.’ 40 Owte of that same fowle ponde bysyly brake a 
myste of an indycybylle stenche, ¢1532 Du Wes /ntrod. 
Fr. in Palsgr. 1037 Yo consider and beholde the indicible 
vertues of the whiche our Lorde .. hath.. made [you] to 
shine. 1685 Evetyn Vrs. Godolphin (1888) 151 O vnpara- 
lell’d loss! O gricfe indicible. 

Indiciduous, obs. form of InpEcipcous. 

+Indi-cion). Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. sndicton, 
variant of fxdictton (Godef.).] =INDICTION 3. 


INDICT. 


¢1532 Du Wes /ntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1079 Indicions that 
ben made of tbre lustres, which ben fyftene yeres. 

+Indi-cion -. Os. rave. Also -dit-. [irreg. f. 
L. tndte- (see INDEX, INDICATE) + -(C)I0N, -TION.] 

Indication, Ixpiciem. 

1541 Coprano Galyen's Ierap. 2 Biij, The prymytyfe 
cause serueth nothynge to the indicion of curynge, althuughe 
it be vtyle to the knowledge of the dysease, to them that 
haue knowen the nature of venymous Leastes by vse and 
experience, and therof taketh curatyfe indicion. 1588 K. 
Parke tr. Wemtoza's list, China’85 And if..the Judge do 
vnderstand by witnesse and by indicions that hee is faultie 
and culpable bid, 379 That is a sullicient indition [etc }. 

Indicium (indifiim. Pl. indicia. [L. in- 
dictum siyn, mark, ete., f indic-: sce INDEX, )NDI- 
csTE.} An indication, sign, token. Chiefly in J. 

1625-6 Purcnas Pilgrims Vi. x. 1857 Other sufficient 
Indica, or euidence besides. /bid., Vhiis /ndiciuin of this 
Malefactor. 1675 Haxxah Woottey Gentlew. Companion 
55 A ridiculous Garb is the most certain indicium of a 
fuolish person. 1776 Sir J. Burrow Aeports Kh. Bench VV. 
2366 Now where are the /mdicia or distinguishing marks 
of Ideas? 1815 Scott Guy Jf, x, Vhe corpse afforded no 
other ificia respecting the fate of Kennedy. 1862 Sik 
G. C. Lewis Astron. Anc. iv.1 We may perhaps rather 
wonder that Hipparchus should have succeeded in discover- 
iog this truth by means of the far and faint sdicia which 
were within his reach. 

Indico, obs. form of Ixpico, 

Indicolite (indikdlait). Afix. [f Gr. ivdind-v 
InDIGo +-LITZ: named by d’Andrada in 1800.} 
An indigo-coloured variety of tourmaline. 

1868 TV. Attan List Min. 38 Indicolite .. from Uto in 
Sweden. 1816 Curvetann Wia. 262 ludieolite.. has an 
indigo blue color, sometimes so dark, that it appeary almost 
black. 1843 Portiock Geol. 213 The Indicolite, of a fine 
blue colour, occurs in the granite of Donegal. 

Indict (indait’,v.! Forms: a. 4-6 endyte, 
4-7 endite. 6 endight(endict). 8. 4-9 indite, 
sindyte,(6 indyght,6-7indight). y. 7-indict. 
(ME. endite-n, a. AF. endite-r to indict, charge, 
accuse, corresponds in form to OF. enditer, -ditier, 
-dilter, answering to a late L. type *zdiclare, f. 
tn- Ix-*) + dretdre to say, declare, Dicrate. But 
the OF. veib is recorced only in the senses ‘make 
known, indicate, dictate, suggest, compose, write, 
instruct, inform, prompt, incite’ (Godef.), so that 
the history of the AF. and ME word is not clear. 
A corresponding med.L. sadiclare to indict, accuse, 
is cited by Du Cange only in English legal use, 
and seems to be merely the latynized form of the 
AF. and ME. verb, in aecordance with which 
again the ME. endr/e has been altered to indite, 
and since 1600. wnitten sdicf, though the spoken 
word remains 7adife, See also INDITE v. 

The sense of endive, indict, may have arisen from L. ia. 
dicére ‘to declare publicly ’, taken as in It. indticere ‘to de- 
nonce’! Florio ; but it comes near toa sense of L. indicare 
to IspicaTe, ‘to give evidence against‘; and it appears as 
if there bad been, in late L. or Romanic, some confusion of 
the L. verbs wndicdre, indicére, indictare : thusin It., Florio 
has * /mufrcare, to shew, to declare, to utter ; also to endite 
and accuse, as /adicere'; * /natcere, to intimate, denounce, 
manifest, declare; ..also to accuse, to appeach or detect’; 
“Indittare, to indite; al-o as /ndicere’; ‘/ndtttore, an in- 
diter, a denouncer; also an intimator ’.) . 

L 1. trans. To biitg a charge against; to ac- 
cuse (a person) for (tof) a crime, as (tfor, a 
culprit, esp. by leval process. 

[1278 Rolls of Parlt.1. 4/2 Ceus ke sunt enditee par quatre 
hundredez 1292 Britton 1. v. § & Il n‘i deit estre, car mei 
endita [he ought not to be upon the jury, because be in- 
dicted me} } 

a. 1303 K. Brunse Handi, Syane 1340 What shul we sey 
of bys dytours.. Pat fcr hate a trewman wyl endyte? 1377 
Lanct. P. Pl. B. xi. 307 Neyther is blamelees be bissho 
ne pe ay a Bi For te eyther is endited, 1393 /d/d. C. 
xvi. 119 Ferly me pynkep, Bote dowel endite j30w, in die 
tudict:. 1480 Caxton Chron Eng. cxciii. 169 Els the man 
that ought it shold be falsely endyted of forest or of felonye. 
1537 WriotHes! EY Cron. (1875) I. 62 Which too lordes 
were endighted of highe treason against the Kinge 1581 
J. Bett Haddon's Ausw, Osor. 111 You must withall endite 
guiltie of the same crime, the best_and most approved 
.. interpretours of elder age. 1610 G. FLETCHER Christ's 
Vict. 1. xxvi, Justice herself the plaintiffe to endite him, 

B. ¢ 1440 Pronip. Parv. 261 1 Indytyd be lawe, for tres- 

ce, fudictatus. 1530 Parscr. 50/2, I indyte a man by 
indytement. 1592 Warner A/b, Eng. vin. xl. (1612 194 He 
being then indighted Was hardly found a Felon. 1593 
Nasue 4 Lett. Confut. 6 Hold vp thy hand G. H. thou art 
heere indited for an incrocher. 1652 AsHMote Theat. Chem, 
196 Thereof the People will the at Sessions indight, 1678 
Traus, Crt. Spain 53 Your Majesty might have indited 
him, or received his Justifications. 

y- 2 1626 Bacon Max. 4 Uses Com. Law (1636) 66 If he 
bee indicted of felony, or treason. 1640-4 in Rushw. //is?, 
Coll, it. (1692) I. 59 William Coltman .. did indict him at 
tbe Sessions at Newgate. 1709 STEELE Tatikr No. 110 P4 
One of her Admirers who was indicted upon that very Head. 
41713 Evtwoop ane (1885) 285 They indicted our 
friends as rioters. 1764 Burx Poor Lacs 247 If a man 
be indicted for an assault. 1875 Jowett P/a/o (ed. 2) V. 

25 Let any one who will, indict himon tbe charge of loving 

ase gains. —— 

2. To make (it) matter of indictment ; to charge 


(a thing’. rare. ; : 

a 1670 Hacket Cent. Serm. (1675) 483 Tbat their own in- 
famy should be endited against them to after ages. 1828 
Scott F. Al. Perth xxv, It is indited against Simon Glover 
..tbat be hath spoken irreverent discourses. 


INDICT. 


Hence Indicted pp/. a.1, Indi-eting vé/. sb. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 139/2 Endytyd, or indytyd for trespas, 
indicatus. Ibid. 140/1 Endytynge (X. indytinge) of tres- 
pace, indictacio, 1629 More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 290/2 The 
byshoppe of Lendon was in a greate rage for endyghtynge 
of certayne curates of extorcyon and incontinencye. 1785 
Craspe .Vewspaper Wks, 1834 I1. 124 Rector, doctor, and 
attorney pause ..on..Indited roads and rates that still 
increase. 

+ Indi-ct, v.2 Obs. Also 7 erron. indight, 
indite. [f. L. zzdict-, ppl. stem of zndicére to 
declare, proclaim, announce, appoint, f. 2v- (IN- 2) 
+ dicére to say, tell, declare, etc.: cf. addict, con- 
tradict, predict, In OF, endtre, indtre, pa. pple. 
in 16th c. tzdict (Godef.), which may have con- 
tributed to the formation of the Eng. word.] 

1. To declare authoritatively, announce, proclaim. 
a. To proclaim (a public meeting), conyoke or 
snmmon (a council, assembly). 

1538 £pist. Hen. VII (title-p.), The Kynges Hyghenes 
owght neyther to sende nor go to the Councill, indicted at 
Vincence. 1565 Harpinc in Jewel Def, Afol. (1611) £84 
To summon them to the Councel, which the Pope thought 
good to indict at Trent. 1639 Céas. /.'s Proclam, Scot. 2 
We were pleased to cause indict a free generall assembly 
to be holden at Glasgow. 1648 Sir E. Nicnoras Zev. in 
Carte Ormonde (1735) II]. 584 Cromwell... stays there to 
assist in perfecting the business of indighting a new Parlia- 
ment. 1692 WasHiNGTON tr. Afilton'’s Def. Pop. viii. Wks. 
1848 I. 165 The consuls used to indict a meeting of the 
senate. 1720 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 535 The next aAs- 
sembly is indited to May 11, 1721. ; ae 

b. To proclaim, announce, or ordain (a religious 
observance, esp. a solemn fast or festival) ; to fix 


or name (a day for a fast or festival). 

1590 H. Barrow in Confer. iii. 55 You..solemnlie indict 
an Eaue, a day, on the one a fast, on the other a solemne 
feast. 1649 Bp. Flatt Cases Consc. iv. vil. (1654) 357 In 
some solemne fasts indicted by the Church for some pub- 
lique humiliation. 1662 Gusninc Lent Fast co To break 
..the Lent indicted to Believers. 1702 C. MATHER Magn. 
Chr. vii. App. (1852) 651 The pastor of the church there in- 
dicted a day for prayer with fasting. 

ec. To declare or proclaim ‘peace or war). 

¢1sss Harpsrietp Divorce [Ien. VIII (Camden) 186 The 
Pope sbould indicte a general peace among all Christian 
princes. 1671 Everys Jem. (1857) IL]. 229 His Majesty's 
ministers being recalled from their respective ministries 
abroad, the war was fully indicted. 

“2. To indicate: cf. INvIcTION 6, 

1653 R. Sanvers Physiogn., Moles, etc. 31 [It] indicts to 
the native some kindes of strife. 

Hence + Indicted f?/. a.? 

1685 Evetyn M/s. Godolphin 173(R. Suppl.) Upon indicted 
fast dayes, how extraordinary were her recesses and devo- 
tions on euery Friday. 

Indict, obs. erron. form of INp1rTE. 


Indictable (indsitab’l), ¢. [f. Inpicr v.1 + 
* ABLE, . 

1. Liable to be indicted or accused of a crime. 

1706 Puirtips (ed. Kersey), /ndictadle, that may be .. in- 
dicted or prosecuted. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 97. 1/2 We 
stand Indietable of a Non-coinpliance. 1762 tr. cecum S 
Syst. Geog. V. 310 The abbot..should not be indictable 
before any other person than the Emperor. 1817 Copsert 
Wks. XXXII. 72 These gallant Knights..are, I think, 
fairly indictable for an attempt at fraud. 

2. That renders one liable to an indictment; on 
account of which an indictment may he raised. 

1721 Mod. Rep. X. 336 The keeping of a gaming house is 
an offence indictable at common law as a nusance. 1768 
BLacKksTone Comet. I. ii. (ed. 2) 167 The reasons. .extended 
equally to every indictable offence. 1860 EMERSON Cond. 
Life, Culture Wks. (Bohn) Il. 364 The sufferers parade 
their miseries, ..reveal their indictable crimes that you may 
pity them. 1871 Biackie Four Phases i. 131 Even though 
the points had been proven, there was no indictable offence. 

Hence Indi‘ctably adv., so as to be indictable. 

1824 De Quincey Goethe Wks. 1863 XII. 194 If the novel 
be German, this is indictably indecent. 

+Indivctament. Oé¢s. rare—". [ad. med.L. 
tndictamentum an accusation, f. zdzctare = AFr. 
exdiler to accuse.) = INDICTMENT. 

1523 in W. H. Turner Se/ect, Rec. Oxford (1880) 39 All 
such indictaments as shalbe agaynst him. 

Indictee (indsit?). Also 6-7 enditee. [f. 
Inpicr v1 + -EE.] A person indicted or charged 
with a crime. 

1581 LAMBARDE £77en. Iv. vii, (1588) 517 To certifie an other 
Record of the acquittall ofthat Enditee. 1613 Sir H. Fincu 
Law (1636) 404 No enditor be put in enquests vpon the de- 
liuerance of enditees of felonies or trespasse. 13721 S/. 
German's Doctor & Stud. 316 ‘The Judges knew of their 
own knowledge that the Indictee was guilty. 

Indicter (indsi'ta1). Forms: 5 indytar, 6 en- 
dightour, indighter, 7 enditor, inditer, in- 
dictor, 7- indicter. [a. AF. exdttour, f. enditer 
to Inpicrz.!.] One who indicts, a formal accuser. 

(1292 Britton 1. v. § 8 Ay presumpcioun de ly et de touz 
mes enditours, ge, etc. [I presume of him and all my indicters, 
that, etc.).] ¢1460 Towneley Myst. xx. 24 All fals indytars 
Quest mangers and lurers .. Ar welcom to my sight. 1533 
More Afo/. xl. Wks. 908/2 Thendightours maye haue eui- 
dence geuen them a part, or haue heard of the matter ere 
they came there, a 1535 — Wks. 987 (R.) Maister More 
saith yet further that vpon indightmentes at Sessions tbe 
indighters vse not to shewe y® names of them that gaue 
them informacion. 1622 Bacon Hex. V//, 146 (R.) In them 
(king’s suite]..there passeth a double jurie, the indictors, 
and a Re 1655 Fuccer Ch. Hest. 1x. vi. § 51 By Law 

oL. V. 
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no man may be Accuser, and Witness; Inditer and Iurer. 
1872 Daily News 5 Oct. 5[He] has been accused..of pla- 
giarism, and occasionally proofs positive have been furnished 
by his indicters, ae 

Indiction (indi‘kjan). [ad. L. txdiction-em, 
noun of action from zdicére to appoint, announce, 
Ispict v.2, perh. immed. a. OF. zudtction, indic- 
tiun (Ph.de Thaun, 12th c.).] 

1. The action of ordaining or announcing authori- 
tatively and publicly ; an appointment, declaration, 
proclamation. 

1563-87 Foxe 4. § J/. 11596) 642/2 A prorogation is made 
before ihe terme is expired and not after, for after, it is 
rather calledan newe indiction or appointment. 1586 Ferne 
Blaz. Gentrie 153 A hereald must be couragious to promul- 
gate the cruell indictions of warres (by his soueraignes com- 
maunde). 1654 H. L’Estrancr Chas. / (1655) 161 Ac- 
cording to tbe Kings indiction, the Assembly met and sate 
at Edenburgh. a1714 Burnet Hist. Ref. an. 1536 (R.) He 
agreed that neither he nor they should accept of the indic- 
tion of a General Council, but by all mutual consent. 1731 
CuHanpter tr. Limborch's Hist. Inquis. V1. 110 He must 
take care that the Rectors of the Churches have these 
Letters of Indiction on Sunday. 1872 W. H. Jervis Gadlican 
Ch. L.ii. 150 The bull of indiction was so worded as to admit 
the view for which the French contended. 

2. The decree or proclamation of the Roman 
Emperors fixing the valuation on which the pro- 
perty-tax was assessed at the beginning of each 
period of fifteen years ; hence, the tax or subsidy 
paid on the basis of this assessment. Also ¢rans/. 

1586 Ferne Baz. Gentrie 147 Their indiction or subsedie 
(called the indiction of fifteene yeares) was payd in this 
manner. @1626 Br, ANDREWES Serm., Giving C#sar his 
Due (1661) 735 Besides those other ordinary, the indictions 
for war (which we call subsidies) are part of gu2 Czsaris 
too. 178: Gisson Dect. & F. xvii. 11. 62 ‘The emperor sub- 
scribed with his own hand, and in purple ink, tbe solemn 
edict, or indiction, which was fixed up in the principal city 
of each diocese, during two months previous to the first day 
of Septemher. And, by a very easy connection of ideas, the 
word indiction was transferred to the measure of tribute 
which it prescribed, and to the annual term which it allowed 
for the payment. 1848 Hattam J/id. Ages 1. Note vii. 1. 
306 The indiction, or land-tax, imposed on the subjects of 
the Roman empire. 1851 Sir J. StepHen Lect, Hist. fr. 
(1852) I, 25 There was a new assessment, or, as it was cailed, 
indiction, every fifteenth year. a 

3. The fiscal period of fifteen years, instituted by 
the Emperor Constantine in 4. p. 313, and reckoned 
from the Ist of Sep. 312, which became a usual 
means of dating ordinary events and transactions, 
and continucd in use as such down through the 
Middle Ages. Also called Cycle or Era of in- 
diction or tndictions. 

Besides this, the original or Constantinopolitan Indiction, 
there were also the Constantinian (adopted on mistaken 
grounds in Western Europe) which began on Sept. 24, and 
the so-called Roman or Pontifical, beginning with the 
commenceinent of the civil year. 

1387 TRevisa //igden (Rolls) 1V. 255 pe Romayns. .hadde 
of every lond pat bey hadde i-wonne pre manere tribute in 
fiftene 3ere, and cleped pe fiftene 3ere Indictioun. 1552 
Hu ost, Indiction, which is the space of fiftene yeres and 
used after the church of Rome, saéictio. 1613 PurcHas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 127 Computation of times, as amongst 
the Greekes by diympiads, and amongst the Romans by 
Lustra and Indictions. a 1656 UssHer Ann. (1658) 641. 
170z Ecuarpo Ecc/. //ist. (1710) 692 From this year (312) 
began that noted “Era or period of time called the /n- 
diction, 1824 T. Tecc Chron. Introd. 17 The Cycle of 
Indiction ..was established by Constantine a.p. 312; if 
therefore from any given year of the Christian era 312 be 


subtracted and the remainder be divided by 15, the year of | 


this cycle will be obtained. 1897 W. M. Ramsay in 
Expositor Apr. 275 The indictions are not known to have 
been in use earlier than the fourth century. 
b. ¢ransf. Any similar cycle of years. 
1843 Prescott Mexico 1. iv. (1864) 36 To enable them to 
specify any particular year, they divided the great cycle into 
four smaller cycles, or indictions, of thirteen years each. 


4. A specified year in the recurring period of | 


fifteen years, counting from A.D. 312-313, indicated 
by its numerical position in the cycle ; the number 
thus indicating a year. 

3387 Trevisa /igdenx (Rolls) IV. 253 After pe concep- 
cioun of Iohn Baptiste, be sixte monbe, be fyve and twenty 
day of Marche, in a Friday, pe tenbe day of the mone, be 
twelfpe Inductioun (Higden /ndictrone duodecima; Mart. 
transt, the xiit®e indiccion], at Nazareth in Galilee, Crist is 
iconceyved of pe virgine Marie. 1447 BokENHAM Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 28 The secunde yer of the forseyd pope Sergye, and 
thwelfte indiccyoun. 1594 Biunpevit £-rerc. vii. ix. (1636) 
661 Adde to the yeere of the Lord given 3, and divide the 
product thereof by 15, and the remainder shall be the 
number of the said Indiction. 1657 North's Plutarch 
(1676) Add. Lives 41 (Charlemain]) died..in tbe year of our 
Lord eight hundred and fourteen, the seventh Indiction, on 
the fifth Calends of February. 1710 Pripgaux Orig. Tithes 
iv. 178 These things were enacted in the Year of the Incar- 
nation of our Lord 855, in the third Indiction, on the Nones 
of November. 1861 Scrivener /ntrod. Crit. N. Test, 183 
note, The letter x is quite illegible, but the Indiction 9 
belongs only to a.p. 831, 1131, 1431. 1875 — Lect. Text 
N. Test. 15 The year of the Greek era, and sometimes the 
proper Indiction of that year. we 

+5. An ecclesiastical observance authoritatively 
enjoined, or the period during which it is observed ; 
esp. a public fast. Oés. 

3641 Mitton Reform. 1. Wks. (1847) 10/1 He that cannot 
tell of stations and indictions .. shall be counted a lank, 
shallow, insufficient man.- 1665 Evetyn Corr. g Feb., The 
Lenten abstinence minds me of another incongruity... the 


INDICTMENT. 


frequency of our Theatrical pastimes during that. Indiction. 
1685 — Ars. Godolphin (1888) 175 Not onely did she fast 
on dayes of Indiction, and such as tbe Church enjoynes. 

“16. =Inpication: cf. Inpicr v.2 2, Obs. 

1653 R. SaAnpers Physiogn., Moles etc. 21 [It] is the in- 
diction of a short life. 

Indictional (indi-kfonal), a. [f. prec. +-aL.] 
Of or pertaining to an indiction or cycle of years. 

1701 BevertEy Afoc. Quest. 8 The rest of the parts of 
Prophetic Time are not strictly Indictional by themselves, 
but joyn'd one part with another, fall into Indictions. 1897 
W.-M. Ramsay in £xfositer Apr. 275 The indictional 
periods of fifteen years. ‘ 

Indictive (indi‘ktiv), 2. rare. [ad. L. tndic- 
liv-us proclaimed, f. zxdicére: see Ixvicr v.2 and 
IVE. (In sense 2 from Inpict v.!)] 

+1. Proclaimed or appointed by authority. Oés. 


1656 Biount Glossogr., [ndictive, that which is declared, 
appointed, or solemnly uttered, whereunto the people were 
wont to be called by Proclamation. 1696 Kennett Rowe 
Antig. u. x. (R.), The funus publicum..may be sometimes 
understood as entirely the same with the indictive funeral, 
and sometimes only as a species of it. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cyct., Indictive, an epithet given to certain feast-days 
appointed by the Roman magistrates. 

2. Accusing, containing an indictment or charge. 

1880 ‘Mark Twain’ Tramp Abr. I. 73 Each sang his 
indictive narrative in turn. 

Indictment (indsitmént). Forms: a. 4-6 
endyte-, 4-8 endite-, 5 endyt-, 6 endyght-, 
6-, endightment. 8. 5-6 indyte-, 6-8 indite-, 
7indightment. y. 6-indictment. [a. AF. ev- 
ditement, -dictement, {. enditer \nvict v.1.] 

1. The action of indicting or accusing, a formal 
accusation; spec. in Zxg. Law, the legal process 
in which a formal accusation is preferred to and 
presented“by a Grand Jury. Hence the phrases 
to bring in or layan indictment, and (of the Grand 
Jury) to find an indictment. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand? Synne 8915 Ne quest take of 
endytement Yn holy cherche, oper 3erde purseynt. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 261/2 Indytynge, or indytement for trespas, 
indictacio. 1460 CarGraveE Chron, (Rolls) 247 The tydingis 
of this endytment cam to the knowlech of the duke of 
Glouceter ; and he..swore on the Holy Gospel, that it vas 
nevyt his purpos, ne his wil, for to purpos no thing ageyn 
tbe velfare of the kyng. 1581 Lamparpe £uren. WW. v. 
(1588) 484, I take an Enditement to be the Verdite of the 
Iurors, grounded upon the accusation of a third person, 
1645 Mitton Col/ast. Wks. (1851) 356 Who dares bring in 
such a foul endightment against the divine law. 1682 
Bunyan Holy War vii, Mr. Haughty,.. How sayest thou ? 
Art thou guilty of this indictinent or not? @1716 SouTH 
Serm. (1717) II). 512 The Hand-writing against him may 
be Cancelled in the Court of Heaven, and yet the Endite- 
ment run on in the Court of Conscience. 1769 BLACKSTONE 
Comm. IV. xix. 262 When such an indictment is therefore 
found by a grand jury of freeholders in the king’s bench, .. 
it is to be removed by a writ of certiorari into the court of 
the lord high steward. 1849 James Woodman xiii, You 
plead, my lord, to an indictment I have never laid. 1886 
Farrar //ist. Interpret. 309 An even more tremendous 
indictment against the decadent morality of Rome and her 
priesthood might be drawn from the writings of Petrarch. 

Jig. 1645 Mitton Tetrach. (1851) 146 Must we against the 
glory of Gods transcendent love towards us be still tbe ser- 
vants of a literall ‘ indightment ’? 

b. The legal document containing the charge; 
‘a written accusation of one or more persons of a 
crime or misdemeanor, preferred to, and presented 
upon oath by, a grand jury’ (Blackstone). Hence 
to draw (up) an indictment. 

1506 W. pe Worpe (¢7¢/e) The boke of Justyces of peas the 
charge with .. all that longyth to ony Justyce to make en- 
dytements of haute treason, petyt treason. 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. VIII, 86 When thenditement was openly redde, 
the Duke sayd it is false. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, 1. vi. 
Here is the Indictment of the good Lord Hastings, Which 
in a set Hand fairely is engross’d, That it may be to day 
read o’erin Paules, 1660 SoutH Sev. (1717) IV. 7 Notaries 
and Journeymen to Courts, to draw up Inditements, Bonds, 
Leases, Contracts, and the like. 1686 F. Spence tr. Varit- 
fas’ Ho. Medicis 15 The Enditement was drawn up. 1855 
Macautay Hist, Eng. xv. (1889) II. 177 A motion in arrest 
of judgment was instantly made, on the ground that a Latin 
word endorsed on the back of the indictment was incorrectly 
spelt. 1883 Sir J. F. Srepuen Hist, Crim. Law 1. 274 
When they [the grand jury) have heard enough to satisfy 
themselves that a prima _facte case is or is not made out 
against the prisoner, they endorse upon the indictment ‘a 
true bill’ or ‘no true bill’ as the case may be. 

Jig. 1875 M*tLaren Serv, Ser. 1. vi. 103 The gloomy in- 
dictment has been penned by our own hands, 


c. Bill of indictment, the written accusation as 
preferred to the Grand Jury, before it has been by 


them either found a true bill, or ignored. 

€1530 Star Chamb, Proceed. in Proc. Soc. Antig. Ser. 11. 
IV. 322 The seid William Trewhitt toke the seid billes of 
indytement of the seid fyle. 1589 Pasguil’s Return C iijb, 
The .. Elders .. had neuer put vppe any Billes of endight- 
ment against her the last Parliament. 1678 Hate //is¢. 
Placit. Cor. (1736) xxii. 1. 157 If a bill of indictment for 
murder, or other capital offence be presented against A, if 
upon the hearing tbe king's evidence. .they are dissatisfied, 
they [the grand inquest] may return the bill iguoramus. 
1769 BLAcKsTONE Comm. IV. xxiii, 301 A presentment. .1s 
the notice taken by a grand jury of any offence from their 
own knowledge or observation, without any bill of indictment 
laid before them at the suit of tbe king. 1818 Jas. Mitt 
Brit. India (1826) V. 53 Uhe absurdities with which a bill 
of indictment is frequently stuffed. : 

2. Scots Law. A form of process by which a 
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INDICULAR. 


criminal is brought to trial at the instance of the 
Lord Advoeate ; the formal written charge. 

1773 Erskine Just. wv. iv. §87 The trial of proper crimes b 
the court of justiciary proceeds either on indictment, hich 
method is generally observed when the accused person to be 
tried is in prison, or [etc.). /dfd. § 89 That part of the indict- 
ment..which contains the ground of the charge against the 
defender, and the nature and degree of the punishment that 
he ought to suffer, is called the (bed. 1861 Sells Dict. Law 
Scot. 4430/2 Where the private party is the principal prose- 
cutor..it is not in the form of an indictment that he brings 
his action, but in the form of criminal letters. /éid. 441/1 
The indictment is prepared in a syllogistic form, in which 
the sajor proposition states the nature of the crime .. the 
minor proposition states the offence actually committed .. 
the conclusion is, that on the panel's conviction by the jury, 
he ought to suffer the punishment inflicted by law on the 
crime. 

+Indi-cular, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. tudiculus, 
-2m, dim. of INDEX + -aR.] Of the nature of, or 
containing, a list or catalogue. 

3716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. WI Conamina Lyr. Ded., 
An Indicular Essay upon the Domestick Criticisms and 
Clerical Characters .. contain’d in his said A theng Aritan- 
nice. 

|I-ndicum. O¢s. [L. /udicum (Pliny), ad. 
Gr. ‘Ivdixdv, neut. of ‘Ivdixnés Indian.) =INpico, 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix, xxxii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Indicum is founde in Caues of Inde, ipi3t in slyme w* fome 
clemynge to be slyine & ayrie wip wondre medlinge of kinde 
purpur and of blewe. 1558 Warne tr. Alexis’ Secr.1. 89 a, 
Stiepe the /#dicum in thicke redde wyne. 1714 tr. Pomtet's 
Wist. Drugs 1.91 There is a Meal made of Anil, that is 
only distinguished from the Indicum..as being made out of 
the entire Plant. ‘ : 

Indies (i:ndiz, sd. f/. [Plural of /nare or InpDy, 
adaptation of L. /udia.] 

1. A name given to India and the adjacent regions 
and islands, and also to those lands of the Western 
I{emisphere discovered by Europeans in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, and originally supposed to be 
part of theformer; with the progress of geographical 
knowledge the two were distinguished as East 
InpiEs and WeEsT INDIES, q.v. 

In mod. English use, /adfes without qualification means 
the East Indies; and West Jndtes is ‘in strict use) confined 
to the group of islands lying to the east of Central America; 
but, in translations from French, Spanish, or Portuguese, 
dnedies often occurs in its 16th c. sense. 

1555 IpEN Decades 174 All that trauayle into these Indies 
haue greater respecte to luker and gaynes thendiligently to 
searche the woorkes of nature. /did. 175 (Aeading) Of the 
ordinary nauygation from Spayne to the Weste Indies. 
1688 T. Hickock (f/#/e) ‘The Voyage and Trauaile of M. 
Cesar Frederick. .into the East India, the Indies, and beyond 
the Indies. 1505 Yeroninzo in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 334 Alas, 
that Spain cannot of peace Forbear a little coin, the Indies 
being so near. 1662 STILLINGFL, Orig. Sacr. i. iii. § 1 
Telling men that there are Jewels of inestimable value in 
the Indies. 1700 ToLano Cérfo vill. 6 Both Indys gladly 
will thy Handmaids be. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits vii. 
(1857) 140 he English did not calculate the conquest of the 
Indies. 

+2. Used allusively fora region or place yielding 
great wealth or to which profitable voyages may be 


made. Odés. 

1598 Suaks. Jerry W. 1. iii. 79 They shall be my East 
and West Indies. 1613 — He. ’///, wv. i. 45 Our King 
ha's all the Indies in his Armes. cx3640 [SuHirLey) Cat. 
Underwit 11. iii, in Bullen O. Pé. 11. 353, Iam sailing now 
to my owne Indies, And see the happie Coast, too. a1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Black-indies, Newcastle, from 
whence the Coals are brought. 1742 Jarvis Quix. u.1v. liv, 
Regarding it [Spain] as their Indies, to which they are cer- 
tain of making a profitable voyage. 

Indiffeasable, obs. form of INDEFEASIBLE. 

Indifference ! (indi-féréns), Also 6 -aunce. 
[f. as INDIFFERENCY ; see -ENCE. Cf. F, zndiff- 
rence (1629 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality of 
being indifferent. 

+1. The making of no difference between con- 
flicting parties; impartiality; =INDIFFERENCY 1. 

1533 More Dedell. Salen: Wks. 1008/1 He is .. farre fro 
such indifference & equitie, as ought and must be in tbe 
iudges. 1537 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 140 
Trustyng in yor wysdomes and indifferaunces, and upon the 
fidelyte ye bere unto us. 1642 Declar. Lords & Com. 
7 Nov. 3 Reasonable satisfaction shall be made unto them, 
+. according to Justice and indifference. 1699 Burxet 
39 Art. ix. (1700) 116 Thus I have set down the different 
Optnions in this point, with that true Indifference that I 
intend to observe on such other occasions. 41754 FreLpixc 
Conversation Wks. 1784 1X. 371 The gentlemen. .are to be 
seated with as much seeming indifference as possible, unless 
there be any present whose degrees claim an undoubted 
precedence. 

2. Absence of feeling for or against; hence es/. 
Absence of care for or about a person or thing; 
want of zeal, interest, eoneern, or attention; un- 
coneern, apathy. Const. /o, dowards. 

1659 STANLEY Hist. Philos. x11. (1701) 471/2 Eratosthenes 
relates, That he .. often carriedto Market Birds, or .. Pigs 
to sell, and managed his Houshold-Affairs with the like in- 
difference, insomuch as he is reported to have washed a 
Sow. 1731 Lapy M. W. Monracu Let. te Wortley 
Montagu 26 Feb., Your indifference to me does not hinder 
me from thinking you capable of tenderness, 1749 Fietp- 
inc Tom Jones 1. xi, She behaved to him before company’ 
with the highest degree of indifference. 1756. Burke Sul. 
§ B.1.ii, The human mind is often .. ina state neither of 
pain nor pleasure, which I call a state of indifference. 1828 
Scott F. At. Perth vi, ‘Perhaps never, if such be my 
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father’s pleasure’, continued Conachar, with assumed in- 
difference. 1833 Hi. Martineau Charmed Sea i. 8 Her 
indifference was towards her parents, and most who crossed 
her daily path. 1847 Grote Greece 11, xlv. (1862) 1V. 56 
‘The feeling towards Athens was rather indifference than 
hatred, 1848 C, Bronte ¥. Fyre xiv, A look of complete 
indifference to his own external appearance. 

3. Indetermination of the will (cf. INDIFFERENCY 


3), or of a body to rest or motion; neutrality. 

1728 PemBertox Newton's Philos. 29 All bodies have such 
an indifference to rest, or motion, that if once at rest they 
remain so [etc.]. 1768-74 Tuexer Lt. Nat. (1834) 1. 66 
It will tear up the main foundation whereon they build 
their doctrine of indifference [of the will], namely, that 
witbout it there could be no deinerit, and consequently no 
room for punishment. 1831 Larpner //ydrost, vii. 124 
A solid immersed in a liquid inay have several distinct 
positions of equilibrium, instability, and indifference. 1886 
W. Cunsincuam Sf. Austin iv. 128 The indifference of the 
human will, tts perfect ability to choose this or that. 

+4. The quality of being indifferent, or neither 
decidedly good nor evil (ef INDIFFERENCY 6), Ods. 

1 Tittotsos Seve. (1728) I. 355 Conscience is no- 
thing else but the Judgment of a Man’s own Mind con- 
cerning the Morality of his actions; that is, the Good or 
Evil, or Indifference of them. 

b, ‘Passableness ; mediocrity; as, indifference of 
quality’ (Webster, 1864). 

5. Want of difference or distinction between 
things; =INDIFFERENCY 7. 

Doctrine of indifference: the doctrine (of certain 12th c. 
philosophers) that universals are individuals considered in 
those respects in which they do not differ from other indi- 
viduals of the same kind. 

1656 STascLey //ist. JAilos. wv. (1701) 142/1 He asserted 
Indifference, that there is no difference of things. 1662 
Guxsinc Lent Fast 194 Each one therefore .. is willing 
through these daies, to keep himself from indifference of 
meats. 31850 Mavrice Moral & Met. PArlos. 1. 558 We can- 
not work ourselves into his [Abelard’s) passionate feelings 
against this doctrine of Indifference. 

6. The fact of not mattering or making no differ- 
ence; unimportance; esp. in phrase a matter of in- 
difference; also, an instanee of this; a thing or 
matter of no essential importance. 

1644 Mitton Areop. (Arb.) 76 Those neighboring differ- 
ences, or rather indifferences, are what I speak of, whether 
in some point of doctrine or of discipline. 1683 E. Hooker 
Pref. Pordage's Mystic Drv. 71 What are, as cunningly as 
commonly, called .. innocent indifferences and orderli de- 
cences. 1708 StannopPe /arafphr.(1709)1V.79 The Necessity 
or Indifference of observing the Mosaic Rites. 1816 Scotr 
Bl. Dwarf ii, This would have been a circumstance of great 
indifference to the experienced sportsman. 1885 Yorks. 
Post 17 July 4 ‘2 If the possession of the Zulfikar Pass is a 
matter of such utter indifference to the Ameer fetc.]. 

7. Magnetism. Indifference point, point of indif- 
ference: ‘the middle zone of a magnet where the 
attractive powers of the two ends neutralise each 
other’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1586). 

+ Indi:fference >. Oés. rare. [app. f. In-2 + 
DIFFERENCE, but perh. erroneous; see INDIFFERENT 
a.2} Difference. 

3g0z ARNOLDE Chron. (1811) 103 The indifferences of theis 
obligacions. /éid. 105 Theis ben the indiffrence of y* 
aquitauncis, the furst is one party of payment. The ij is of 
ful payment. 1589 NasHEe Pref Credes Menaphon (Arb.) 
7 The hunger of our insatiate humorists. .readie to swallowe 
all draffe without indifference. 

{f. Is- 


Indi‘fferenced, ///. a. nonce-wd. 
DIFFERENCE! + -ED2; cf. zced, frosted.) Indif- 
ferenced over, covered over with indifference, having 
an outward show of indifference. 

1748 Richarpson Clarissa (1811) II], xxxi. 186, I azain 
turned to her, all as indifferenced over as a girl at the first 
long expected question, who waits for two more. 

Indi-fferencist. once-wid. [f.as prec, + -18T.] 
One who maintains the indifference or indetermi- 
nation of the will. 

1768 Tucker Lé. Nat, I. vi. § 25. 159 If. .merit or demerit 
extend no further than while the will can act independently, 
why do your indifferencists ever punish for acts done in 
consequence of a perverseness already contracted ? 

Indifferency (indi-férénsi). Also 6 indyff-, 
6-7 indeff-. [ad. L. 7udifferentia (Gellius), n. of 
quality from fnazfferent-em: see INDIFFERENT a.! 
and -ENcy.] The quality of being indifferent. 

I. Of a person or thing, in relation to two or 
more persons, things, courses, etc. 

1. Absence of bias, prejudice, or favour for one 
side rather than another; impartiality, equity, fair- 
ness. Now rare. 

1534 More Com/f. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1226/2 Then shall 
they fall from indifferencye, and mayntayne false maters of 
theyr friendes. 1548 Hatt CAvou., Hen. V1 177b, Not as 
he, wbich requireth of you favor, parcialitie, or bearyng, 
but egall right, frendly indifferencie, and trew .. justice. 
aig7x Jewet On 2 Thess, (1611) 122 Marke then, and wit- 
nesse of my indifferencie .. that I follow not affection, but 
deale vprightly, 1610 CARLETON Furisd. 131 How can 
sinceritie and indifferencie bee expected of them, that are 
aforehand bound by Oath to the Pope? a 1670 Hacket 
Cent. Sernz. (1675) 11 Mark here the equity and indifferency 
of the Son of God both to Jew and to barbarian. 1785 
Patey Afor. Philos. vi. viii. (1830) 406 The advantage at- 
tending the second kind of judicature [where the judge is 
determined by lot at the time of the trial, and for that turn 
only] is indifferency. 1832 Austin Furispr. (3873) I. ili. 137 


Few of them will pursue it with this requisite ‘ indifferency ’ 


or impartiality. 


INDIFFERENCY. 


2. Neutrality of feeling ; hence, Absence of active 
feeling or interest; unconeern, apathy; =INbiF- 
FERENCE 2. Const. /o, dowards. Now rare. 

3625 Be. Hare Let. in Neal //ist, Purit. (1733) 11. 156 
How long will you halt in this Indifferency? 1626 Doxxe 
Sertn, iv. 38 That you are in a:quilibrio, in an Evenesse an 
Indifferency in an Equanimity whether ye die this night or 
no. 1642 Rocers .\Vaaman 176 Their former love of the 
word hath turned to indifferency. 1689 Howe in Ii. Rogers 
Life tx. (1263) 253 In matters of religion Charles I] was 
sufficiently known to be a prince of great indifferency. 17135 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 54 The state of things did not bear 
an indifferency and neutrality, 1722 De For Col. Jack 
(1840) 203, I had a perfect indifferency fur the whole sex. 
1835 I. Tavior Sfrr. Despot. t 7 To rest in a profligate 
ine a toreligion. 1836 J. Gitpert Chr. Alonem., vil. 
(1852) 195 Even the least seinblance of indifferency towards 
the decisions of law. 

+3. Indetermination of the will; freedom of 
choice; an equal power to take either of two 
courses. + Liberly of indifferency, freedom from 
necessity, freedom of the will. Ods. 

1652 Latimer Serm. & Kes. (1845) 8 We cannot do so 
here in England ; for our indifferency is taken away by a 
law. a31617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 144 The indifferency of 
the inclination in exercise is bound by Gods decree. a 1652 
J. Smitu Sel. Dise. vii. ii, (1821) 316 Upon Adam's first 
transgression, that grand liberty of indifferency equally to 
good or evil began first to discover itself. 3690 Locke 
Hlum. Und. i. xxi. §71 The operative Powers. .remaining 
equally able to operate, or to forbear operating after, as 
Lefore the Decree of the Will, are in a State, which, if one 
pleases, may be call'd /udifferency. 1699 LuRNET 39 Art. 
x. (1700) 117 This Indifferency to do or not todo, cannot be 
the true Notion of Liberty. 

4. Of a word: Capability of being applied to 
different things; netitral or equivocal sense, am- 
Liguity. Now rare or Obs. 

1596 Deve Surv, Popery mi. xit. 497 To make aduantage 
of the indifferencie of the word. 1640 FULLER Joseph's Coat, 
1 Cor xi. 28 (1867 77 The seeming indifferency in the 
I.nglish tongue is necessitated in the Greek, Aoximagerw. 
1702 C. MatHER Afag. CAr. U1. v. (1852) 136 The usage .. 
seeins to have been accommodated unto that tndifferency of 
signification in the terms, 1881 J. C. Dotan in Penn. Sch. 
Frni. XXX. 88 Vecause of this indifferency, the term wzl/ 
has here been used in its most popular sense. 

+5. Of aplaee: Neutrality in point of advantage. 
a. Absence of advantage for cithcr of two opposing 
sides. Ods. 

1603 Kwnoties /list. Turks (1621) 592 The Rhodians 
accounted the Turks as good as vanquished, for that they 
being so many in number, and in a place of such indiffer- 
encie, had not yet prevailed. /é/td. 848 The Christians 
fought at great disadvantage, both for the number of men, 
and indifferencie of the place. 

+b. Equal accessibility for all parties concerned. 
a1645 Hapixncton Surv. Wore. in Proc. Wore. Hist. 
Soc. 1. 193 An Officer of Armes was joyned in commissyon 
to consyder the safety and indifferency of theyre place of 
meetinge. 

+6. The condition of being neither good nor 
bad, pleasant nor unpleasant. Ods. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. u. xxi. § 9 'Tis a mistake to 
think, that men cannot change the Disp easingnéss or Indif- 
ferency that is in Actions into Pleasure and Desire. 1692 
— Educ. 75 Though before it were a Thing of Delight or 
Indifferency. 

II. Of two or more things, in their relation to 
cach other or to a person, ete. 

7. Want of difference in nature or character; sub- 
stantial equality or equivalence. Now rare. 

1568 Grartox Chrou, II. 131 For indifferencye and 
equalitie of both [buyer and seller] .. was ordeyned that 
[etc]. 1672 Sin T. Browne Let. Friend § 7 Tho more 
have perished by violent deaths in the day, yet tn natural 
dissolutions both times may hold an indifferency, at least 
but contingent inequality. 1809-10 CoLERiwcE Friend 
(186s) 27 If the assertor of the indifferency of truth and 
falsehood in their own natures, attempt to justify his 
position. 3841-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. x. (1876) 251 You 
have arrived at a fine Pyrrhonism, at an equivalence and 
indifferency of all actions, 

8. Absence of difference in respect of consequence, 
effect, significance, or importance; the fact of its 
making no difference, or of being of no consequence 


or importance either way. 

1564 Brief Exam. ***, If the indifferencie of these orders 
hange vponthe vse: tben we must loke wherevnto they are 
ordeyned. 1594 Hooker Eccé. Pol. u. iv. § 4 The choice is 
left to our owne discretion, except a principall bond of some 
higher dutie remoue the indifferencie that such things haue 
in themselues. 1637 Laup Sf. Star-Chamé. 14 June 54 The 
Indifferency of the standing of the Holy Table either way. 
3692 WacstaFFrEe Vind. Carol. xiii 88 Ceremonies. .how in- 
different soever they: are in themselves, when they are once 
commanded, the indifferency ceases. 1882 T. Moztey 
Remin. 11. exviii. 331, 1 still believe..in the indifferency of 
customs, so long as they do not make void the Divine 
word. 


b. esp. in phrase of sndifferency, that is indif- 


ferent, unessential, immaterial, unimportant. 

1560 Becon New Catech. Wks. 1844 II. 300 So far is it off 
that these missal vestures are now things of indifferency. 
1579 Furke Refut. Rastell 781 Wt is a matter of meere in- 
differency. 1650 BuLWER Anthropontet. 56 Haire long or 
short, thick or thin, more or lesse, is a matter of indifferency. 
a 1673 T. Hortox in Spurgeon reas. Dav, Ps. Ixiil. 6 As 
a place of indifferency; that is, there as well as anywhere 
besides, 1758 S. Havwarp Serm. iv. 124 It is not a mere 
matter of speculation, and therefore not a point of in- 
differency. 1863 J. Brown Horz Suds. (ed. 3) 127 Religtop 
was po matter of indifferency to bim. 


INDIFFERENT. 


+c. A matter of indifference ; a non-essential. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 26, I would not perish 
upon a Ceremony, Politick points, or indifferency. 1668 H. 
More Div. Dial. 1. xvi. (1713) 36 If it be an Imperfection, 
it is to be removed .. If an Indifferency, it is indifferent 
whether you remove it or not. 

Indifferent (indi‘férént), a.) (sd. and adv.). 
Also 5-6 -deferent, -dyfferent. [a.F. inaifférent 
(15th c. in Littré), or ad. L. 2xdifferent-em not dif- 
fering, making no difference, of medium quality, of 
no consequence, not particular, careless, f. z#-(1N-3) 
+ different-em DiFFERENT.} 

I. Of a person or thing, in relation to two or 
more objects, courses, etc. 

1. Without difference of inclination ; not inclined 
to prefer one person or thing to another; unbiased, 
impartial, disinterested, neutral; fair, just, even, 
even-handed. Const. fo, unto (t for). arch. a. 
Of persons: esp. different judge, critic, reader. 

ae T. Usk Test. Love 1. vii. (Skeat) 1. 34 Indifferent 
folk wil say: ‘ye, who is trewe, who is fals, him-selfe 
knowlegeth tbe thinges. 1413 Prlgr. Sowle (Caxton) t. ii. 
(1859) 4 Thou assignest a juge that is nought indifferent, 
but frend to your partye. 1465 Paston Lett. No. 529 II. 
38 He choulde be indeferent for botbe partyes acordyng to 
the lawe. 3502 ArNoLnE Chron. (1811) 124 And nether 
wyll delyuer the sayde goodis to me or to ony other in- 
different man. 1523 FitzHers. Surv. 20 The stewarde is 
bounde by lawe and conscyence to be an indyfferent iudge 
bytwene the lorde and his tenauntes. @1568 AscHAM 
Scholem. (Arb.) 133 Trewly, D. Medcalfe was parciall to 
none : but indifferent to all. 31594 West 2d Pt. Symbol, 
§ 22 Two things seeme necessarie..namely that the arbi- 
trators be sufficient, and indifferent. a1618 RaLeicu 
Afol. 21, 1 leave to all worthy and indifferent men to 
judge. 19745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. xxxix. 119 
A man who means bonestly, is never afraid..to refer all 
differences to the next unbiassed and indifferent man he 
meets. 1814 SoutHEY Roderick xxi. Poet. Wks. IX. 194 
He the inditferent Judge of all, regards Nations, and hues, 
and dialects alike. 1844 Lo. BroucHam Britt. Const. xvii. 
(1862) 260 They dare not go before an impartial judge and 
indifferent jury. . 

b. Of a thing, action, etc.; esp. “different jus- 
tice, impartial or even-handed justice. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vi. clxiv. 157 Guydyng it with all 
sobernesse and indifferent iustyce. 1570-6 Lamparne 
Peramb. Kent (1826) p. viij, The indifferent and discrete 
course ye keepe tn handling and compounding such contro- 
versies. 1612 Davies WVhy /reland etc. (1787) 213 There is 
no nation..that doth love equal and indifferent justice better 
than the Irish. 1690 Cuitp Disc. Trade (1694) 5 Their 
excise, which is certainly the most equal and indifferent 
tax in the world. 1723 S¢. German's Doctor & Stud. 312 
Methinketh that the law in that point is very good and in- 
different. 1882 Farrar £arly Chr, 11. 34 It even stands as 
a description of St. James on the indifferent page of the 
Jewish bistorian. 5 

2. Not inclined, to one thing or course more than 
to another; having no inclination or feeling for 
or against athing; hence, Without interest or feel- 
ing in regard to something ; unconcerned, unmoved, 
careless, apathetic, insensible. Const. fo. 

1519 /nterl. Four Elem. in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 43 By my troth, 
I care not greatiy, I am indifferent to all company, Whether 
it behere orthere. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 165/1 Woulde 
ye be then indifferent to take the one syde or the otber. 1599 
Suaxs. //enx. V,1. i. 72 B. Ely. Doth his Maiestie Incline 
to it, or no? &. Cant. He seems indifferent. 1645 SLINGsBY 
Diary (1836) 145 They .. show'd a mind indifferent wt way 
they went, so they filowed their General. 1702 Farquuar 
Twin-Rivais i. iii, Madam, you appear very indifferent 
to me to what you were lately. 1757 Warpurton Letz. 
(1809) 256, I am very indifferent of obligations from that 
quarter. 1814 Scort Ld. o//sles ut. xvii, These mighty cliffs, 
that heave on high Their naked brows .. Indifferent to the 
sun or snow. 1836 J. H. Newman Par. Servo, (1837) III. 
iii. 41 He was indifferent, and cared for none of these things. 
1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxi, When people are long indif- 
ferent tous, we grow indifferent to their indifference. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 11. x. 504 Not merely indif- 
ferent or unfriendly to his cause, but avowedly and bitterly 
hostile. 

+3. Undetermined in regard to impressions, ac- 
tions, etc.; of neutral disposition; equally apt, 
disposed, or indisposed fo. Ods. 

1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 28 The mynd of man fyrst of 
hyt selfe ys as a clear and pure tabul .. apt and indyfferent 
to receyue al maner of pycturys and image. 1548-77 Vicary 
Anat. iv. (1888) 33 Why he [the brain] is moyst, is, that it 
should he the more indifferenter and abler to euery thing 
that shoulde be .. gotten into him. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orie. 
Sacr. ui. iii. § 7 The soul being of such a nature as is indif- 
ferent to good or evil. 1 Locke Hum. Und. i. xxi. 
(1695) 141 A man is at Liberty to lift up his Hand to his 
Yee or let it rest quiet: He is perfectly indifferent to 
either. 

+4, Having a neutral relation 4o (two or more 
things) ; impartially pertinent or applicable. Ods. 

1529 More Dyaloge . Wks. 181/1 There might be saide, 
that it nedeth not to assigne any place, wher the very 
churche & true christen congregacion is. But sith euery 
place is indifferent ther vnto [etc.]. 1533 Eryot Cast. Helthe 
(1539) 36 a, he latyn worde Cereuitia, 1s indifferent as welle 
to ale as to biere. 1580 Lvty Auphues (Arh.) 271 To liue 
and to loue well is incident to fewe, but indifferent to all. 
1678 Cupwortu /zée//. Syst. 1. iii. 124 A certain infinite 
materia prima, which was neither air, nor water, nor fire, 
but indifferent to every thing. 

+b. Of a word: Of nettral signification or 
application; hence, Equivocal, ambiguous; of either 
gender, common. Oés. 
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@ 1533 Frith Disput. Purgat. (2829) 167 Alheit the word 
of ilself were indifferent in tbe Latin, yet it is not indifferent 
in the Englisb. 1584 R. W. Three Ladies Lond. in Hazl. 
Dodsley V1. 309 You know that Aommo is indifferent. 1622 
Bacon Hen. V//, 11 Chose rather a middle way.. and that 
under covert and indifferent words. 

+5. Not more advantageous to one person or 
party than to another. a. Ofa place: Neutral in 
situation, as respects position and accessibility. 

1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIIJ, c. 2 layles. .sboulde Le..edified 
in sucbe townes..as shall be most indifferent for conueiance 
of prisoners from euery parte of the sbire. 1548 Hate 
Chron., Edw. 1V 230 If your pleasure shalbe, to have tbe 
communicacion in any place, indifferent betwene botbe 
tharmies. 1593 Zack Straw ust. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 405 
If the king would anything with us, Tell bim the way is 
indifferent to meet us. 1655 FuLLeR CA. Hist. u. ii. § 2 An 
indifferent Place, for mutual Ease, in mid-way hetwixt both. 

+b. Of a contest: Even, equal, undecided. Oés. 

¢1611 CHapMaNn /iiad xi. 9 He thought not any one of 
all the Deities, When his care left th’ indifferent field, would 
aid on either side. 1618 Botton Florus (1636) 6 The same 
beasts which carried away the first day cleere, and made the 
second indifferent, gave away the third past controversie. 

+6. Having a neutral quality between excess 
and defect; not extreme; of medium quality or 
character. Odés. 

1523 Fitzwers. Surv. (1539) 60 The moste indifferentest 
meantomake. 1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 144 Tbe mind with 
indifferent labour waxeth more perfect, with [ouer}] much 
studye it is made fruitlesse. 1614 Markuam Cheap /Husb. 
1. it (1668) 26 Make not your career too long .. or too sbort 
.. but competent and indifferent. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 
ul. 33 Where there blows a moderate and indifferent Gale 
between both extreams. 

b. Of medium or moderate extent, size, etc. ; 
fairly large; tolerable. Ods. or arch. 

1546 Yorksh. Chantry Surv. (Surtees) 482 Of good conver- 
sacion and qualities and indifferent lerenyng. 1580 Lyty 
Euphues (Arb.) 408 Indifferent wealth to maintaine his 
family, expecting alfl] things necessary, nothing superfluous. 
1601 R. JouNnson Aingd. & Commu, (1603) 77 Of sheepe they 
have in some places indifferent store. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
I. 96 Two little Islands, each about a mile round, of an in- 
different heighth. 1707 Curios. in Hush. & Gard. 231, 
I discover'd them to be compos’d of much Mercury, of an 
indifferent Quantity of Sulphur, and a little less of fixt Salt. 

7. Not definitely possessing either of two oppo- 
site qualitics ; esp. (in current use), Neither good 
nor bad; of neutral] quality. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 367/1 Those thynges 
whiche he taketh for indifferent, that is to wit of their nature 
neitber good nor euyl. 1568 Titney Disc. Wariage B, Yell 
us, how tbe indifferent sorte were maried, that were neyther 
foule, nor fayre, but lovely browne. 1613 Purcuas Pil- 
grimage (1614) 369 The Chaldeans..in the seven Planets 
making two good, two bad, three indifferent. /did. 550 The 
Earth diversified in aspiring Hills, lowly Vales, equall and 
indifferent Plaines. 1702 Eng. Theophrasi. 81 We are to 
look upon men as indifferent sort of things, neither good nor 
bad to us but according to our management. 1821 Slackw. 
Mag. VIII, 668 Bards and bardlings, good, bad, and in- 
different. 

b. Hence, byeuphemism : Not particularly good; 
poor, inferior; rather bad. (Frequently preceded 
by dé or very.) 

1638 F. Junius Painl. Ancients 66 The favourable accla- 
mations of them that praise and extoll every indifferent 
worke. 1647 CLarReNooN Hist. Reb. vi. § 60 After an ill 
supper, he was shewed an indifferent bed. @ 1715 Burnet 
Own Time (1766) I. 246 The English interest was managed 
chiefly by two men of a very indifferent reputation. 1796 
Jase Austen Pride § Prej. xiv. (1813) 59 Her indifferent 
state of health unhappily prevents ber being in town. 1824 
Scott St. Ronax's xiv, Meg .. sipped again, then tried to 
eat a bit of bread and butter, with very indifferent success. 
1878 H. H. Gisss Omédre 20, It is generally more advisable 
to pass than to play with an indifferent hand. 

+e. In poor health, ailing, poorly. Ods. or dial. 

1753 Mrs. Detany Ausobiog. (1861) III. 244 [She] is hut 
very indifferent, but really looks as pretty as ever. 1779 
Miss Wickes Let. in Wilkes’ Corr. (1805) 1V. 295, I saw 
her last night, when she was very indifferent with shortness 
of hreath. 1803 Nerson in Nicolas Dzsp. (1845) V. 455, 
I have been but very indifferent. but I am much recovered. 
1816 JANE AuSTEN Lett. (1884) II. 327 Your Mama means 
to ride to Speen Hill to-morrow to see tbe Mrs. Hulberts, 
who are both very indifferent. 1828 Craven Dial. s.v., If 
I ask a Craven peasant how his wife does, he replies ‘in- 
different, thank ye’; then I conclude that she is in tolerably 
goodhealtb. But ifhetells me that ‘she is very indifferent’, 
I am assured she is very ill; or almost in a hopeless state. 

8. In scientific use: a. Neutral in chemical, 
electrical, or magnetic quality, as ¢wdifferent point. 
b. Undifferentiated, not specialized, as zxavfferent 
cell, tissue, etc. 

1855 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Indifferens .. term applied to 
coinpound bodies which do not exercise electro-chemical 
reactions and which do not combine with other bodies : in- 
different. 1872 Huxrey Physiol. xii. 272 The material of 
the body when in this stage of growth is often spoken of as 
indifferent tissue. 1873 T.H. Green /2trod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 
103 These cells, which are usually known as indifferent cells, 
possess no limiting membrane, but consist of little masses of 
protoplasm which are almost in close contact with one 
another. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Indifferent gases, gases 
which when breathed excite no irritation or other unpleasant 
effect, but in the absence of oxygen are incapable of sustain- 
ing life. /did., Indifferent point, the point of the intrapolar 
region of an electronised nerve which lies between the ane- 
lectrotonic and the catelectrotonic areas. 1890 Nature 
11 Sept., The mode of renewal of the nails or of the epider- 
mis generally is a good example, each cell commencing its 
existence in an indifferent form in tbe deeper layers of the 


INDIFFERENT. 


epidermis, and gradually acquiring tbe adult peculiarities 
as it approaches the surface. 1896 4 //butt's Syst. Med. 1. 
360 Place the indifferent electrode in a suitable position on 
the patient. 

II. Of two or more things, a thing and its con- 
trary, etc., in relation to each other, to a person, 
etc.; and in senses thence arising. 

+9. Not different in character, quality, effect, in- 


cidence, etc.; equal, even ; identical, the same. Ods. 

3547 Boorpe /utrod. Knowl. xxxv. (1870) 210 Latyn, 
welcome to me !..For thou art indyfferent bere and in euery 
place. 1549 Act of Leet in Sharp Coz. Myst. (1825) 184 At 
tbe indeferent costs and charges of Mr. Maire and the 
Shereffs. That is, the Maire to pay the one balf, and tbe 
Shereffs the other half. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. v. 
ix. (1886) 88 It is indifferent to saie in the English toong; 
Sbe is a witcb; or, She is a wise woman. 1721. S/. German's 
Doctor & Stud. 328 He may have meat and drink. .and bis 
fellows also at their own Costs, or at tbe indifferent costs of 
the parties. 

10. Not differing in estimation or felt importance; 
regarded as not mattering either way. Zo ée in- 
different to, to make no difference to, to be all the 
same to. 

(The converse of sense 2: we are subjectively indifferent 
to things which are objectively indifferent to us.) 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 758 Friend and 
foe was much what indifferent unto him: where his ad- 
vauntage grew, he spared no mannes death. 160% SHaks. 
Ful. C. 1. hi, 115, 1 am arm’d, And dangers are to me indif- 
ferent. 1682 Drvoen Jfedal Ep. Whigs, "Sis indifferent to 
your bumble servant, whatever your party says or thinks of 
him. 1724 A. CotLins Gr. Chr. Relig. 139 It was indif- 
ferent to him whether you said Moses was the author of the 
Pentateuch, or Esdras re’estahlished it. 1743 Jounson Lez. 
to Cave Aug. in Boswell, 1 would have it understood as 
wholly indifferent to me. he Woman of Honor \. 147 In 
quality of brother to Lady Harriet..he commands and ob- 
tains her utehost respect ; but for any thing fartber .. there 
is not tbat man on earth that is more indifferent to her. 
1885 J. Martineau 7 yfes Eth. Th. 11.71 The sentiments of 
otbers are indifferent to him. 

b. Of no consequence or matter either way; un- 
important, immaterial. 

3611 Bisre £cclus. xxvii. r Many haue sinned for a smal 
matter [zzarg. thing indifferent]. 1704 Hearne Dact. Hist. 
(1714) I. 18 As the differences we speak of are not essential 
in points of Faith, the Apostles and Fathers .. might fairly 
enough neglect these indifferent Disputes. 1788 PRIESTLEY 
Lect. Hist. ut. xiv. 118 The real time of Christ's birth can no 
more affect the proper use of this system than that of any 
other indifferent event. 1876 Geo. Eviot Dan. Der. vii, 
What sbe herself held in tenderness and reverence had con- 
stantly seemed indifferent to Gwendolen. 1885 J72/. Sc. July 
408 It is perfectly indifferent to which race the father or the 
mother belongs. 

ec. spec. Of an observance or ceremony: That 
may equally well be done or not done, observed 
or neglected, etc. ; non-essential. 

1563 Grinnat Kew. (Parker Soc.) 94 In that meal it shall 
be indifferent to eat flesh or fish. 1576 App. SaNpvs Ser. 
(Parker Soc.) 187 Neither would they so uncharitably have 
judged their brethren in things indifferent. 1689 Locke 
Toleration i. Wks. 1727 11. 244 Things in their own Nature 
indifferent cannot, by any human Authority, be made any 
Part of the Worship of God. 1705 StannHore Paraphr. I. 
127 By Indifferent are only meant, such as might be either 
.. done thus or otherwise. 1731 Westey Lett. xiv. Wks. 
XII, This rule holds of things indifferent in themselves. 

TTI. 11. Comd., as indifferent-looking (senses 2, 
7), -minded (sense 1) adjs. 

1622 Relat. Eng. Plantat. Plymouth in Arber Story Prlgr. 
Fathers (1897) 503 Every indifferent-minded man should be 
able to say, with father Ahraham, ‘Take thou, the right- 
hand ; and I will take the left!’ 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. 
xviii, If she was twice as indifferent-looking, I should te so 
much the more her friend. 1894 H. Nispet Bush Girl's 
Rom. 70 She was struggling to be calm and indifferent- 
lene a great horror chilling her young heart. 

. 50, 

+1. One who is impartial or disinterested. Oés. 

¢13570 Pride & Lowi. (1841) 17 For of the hyndes or of the 
paysauntie I feare I should not have indifferents. 1602 
Archpriest. Controv. (Camden) II. 6 He would have some 
indifferent joined with them. 

2. One who is neutral or unconcerned, esp. in re- 
ligion or politics ; a neutral ; an apathetic person. 
+ Hence, as a guas?-proper name, John Indifferent. 

1556 J. Heywoop Spider & F. \xiii. Dd vij b, These in- 
diffrentes (or newters) that part most take That strongest 
is, or strongest like to be. 1589 R. Harvey P/. Perc. 5 If 
I vse indifferency, call me not /ohn Indifferent. 1624 
Strarrorp Let?. §& Disp. (1739) 1. 23, I was best pleased to 
hear of that Commodity, being for all the rest John In- 
different. 1633 G. Herpert /emple, Method v, Should 
Gods eare To such indifferents chained be, Who do not 
their own motions heare? 1703 Secr. Policy Jansenists 119 
Why then did not the pretended Indifferents side with the 
Clergy, the King, the Pope, tbe whole Church to defend the 
Faitb? 31742 Lond. Mag. 614 Indifferents and Absentees 
are equally abhorrent to our Constitution. 1852 THACKERAV 
Esmond w. x, The indifferents might be counted on to cry 
King George or King James, according as either should 
prevail. 1894 MWestm. Gaz. 20 Nov. 1/2 It is the indifferents, 
the abstainers, the waverers, and tbe wobblers wbo decide 
elections. 

3. pl. Things indifferent (see A. 10); non-essen- 
tials. rare. ‘ 

1626 Scrater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 256 Vaine ianglings 
about indifferents. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler (1843) 5 ‘To 
tolerate more tban indifferents, is not to deal indifferently 
with God. 1876 F. H. Braptey Eth. Stud. Note to Ess. v. 
191 Now, where there are no indifferents and no choice be- 
tween tbem, rights are never wider than duties, 
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INDIFFERENT. 


+ C. adv. =INDIFFERENTLY adv. 5. Obs. 

(Very common ¢ 1600-1730.) 

1583 HottyBanp Campo di Ftor 117 Me thirkes I under- 
stand indifferent well. 1601 Hottanp /’diny I1. 497 Indif- 
ferent good workemen, but nothing comparable to tbe other 
before named. 1602 Suaxs. /fam. 11. i. 123, | am my selfe 
indifferent honest. 1620 MarKkHam Farew. Husb. 1. xv. 
(1668) 68 Lay upon the Harrows some indifferent heavy 
piece of wood. 1707 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Sf. Gt. Brit. 1.1, 
ii. 2t The Air is cold, the Soil indifferent fruitful. 1748 
F. Smitu Voy. Disc. 1, 20 An indifferent bigh Land to N. 
-. but to the S. it falleth away very low. 1824 Scott S?. 
Ronan's iit, Ile.. was supposed to make an indifferent good 
thing of it. 1826 — iWoodst, v, You have seen me act my 
part indifferent well. 

+ Indi-fferent, a.2 Obs. rare. [app. f. IN-*, but 
perh. erroneous: cf. INDIFFERENCE*.] J)ifferent. 

1513 DouGtas ine?s x. vii. 179 Thayr agis was nocht far 
indyfferent [L. nec multum discrepat tas), 1549 Compl. 
Scot. xiii. 107 There naturis and conditions ar as indefferent 
as is the nature of scheip and voluis. 1644 Dicsy Vaz. 
Bodies (1645) 362 Vhis [Septum ductdum] is an indifferent 
body from all the rest that are in tbe braine. 

Indiffere‘ntial, a. and sd. rare. [IN-3.] a. 
adj, Characterized by indifference. b. sd. A thing 
indifferent ‘see INDIFFERENT 10 €); a non-essential. 

1818 Coterioce in Lit. Rem. (1836) 111. 172 Driving into 
wildernesses their Christian brethren for admitted indif- 
ferentials. 1836 G. S. Faser Election (1842) 52 Some.. 
it tells us, are neither elected nor reprobated ; and. .these 
indifferential individuals either may, or may not, be saved. 


Indiffere'ntiated, ¢. rare. [IN-5.] Not 
differentiated ; not rendered different in strueture, 
funetion, or the like; not specialized. 

1878 Bett Gegendaur's Comp, cinat. 107 Thus the cellular 
layer of the ectoderm, in the Hydroid-Polyps, is as yet an 
indifferentiated organ of sensation. 

Indifferentism (indi-féréntiz’m).  [f. Inp1r- 
FERENT a. + -ISM: cf. F. fnadifftrentisme (Littré).J 

1. Aspirit of indifference professed and practised. 

1831 Cartyte Sart Res. u. iv, Often, notwithstanding, 
was I blamed.. for my so-called Hardness, my Indifferentism 
towards men. 1877 Iitack Green Past. i, There are others 
who have educated themselves into a useful indifferentism 
orcynicism. 1879 Howe.ws LZ. Aroostook xxiii. 265 A cast- 
off accent of jaded indifferentism, just touched with dis- 
pleasure. 1890 Bo..prEwoop Col. Reformer (1891) 6 These 
people either did not know..or, with the absurd indifferent- 
ism of Englishmen, did not care. 

b. esp. The prineiple that differences of religious 
belief are of no importance; adiaphorism; absence 
of zeal or interest in religions matters. 

1827 Sack Let. in Pusey //ist. Eng. (1828) I. p. xiv, It 
originated with men very far removed from indifferentism. 
1828 Pusey /éfd. 59 His anxiety to promote Christian charity 
converted into inditferentism. 1840 Mirman //ist. CAr. I. 
381 The public acts..of Constantine, show how the lofty 
eclectic indifferentism of the Emperor..gave place to tbe 
progressive influence of Christianity. 1845 E. B, Barrett 
in Letters of R. Browning & E. B. Barrett (1899) I. 240 
He has acertain latitudinarianism (not indifferentism) tn his 
life and affections. 1856 R. A. VauGHaN Jystics (1860) I. 
59 The signs of a growing toleration or indifferentism meet 
him on every side. 

2. Afelaph. (See quot.) 

1866 Mansete in Contemp. Rev. 1. 33 Hence arises a tbird 
form of philosophy, which, for want of a better name, we will 
call [ndifferentism, as being a system in which the charac- 
teristic differences of mind and matter are supposed to dis- 
appear, being merged in something higher than both. 

3. Bzol. ‘Term originally applied to the condi- 
tion of the sexual glands at the time of develop- 
ment, when parts of them are common to both 
sexes’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

Indi‘fferentist. [f as prec. + -1sT; ef. F. 
tndifférentisie (Littré).] One who professes or 
practises indifference, neutrality, or uneoneern. 
Also altrib. a. In religious matters. 

1807 Soutuey Esfrielia’s Lett. 11. 36 Into this party all 
the indifferentists from other sects .. naturally fall. 1813 
W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 232 It was after 
the expulsion of the Moriscoes that the Spaniards be- 
came indifferentists. 1853 Conyseare Ess., Ch. Parties 
11855) 155 Arnold was no indifferentist and his followers 
have been no Epicureans. 1869 Rossettt JWem. Shelley 
p. xxxiii, He was ..as so many other people are, a reli- 
gious indifferentist who acquiesced in what he found estab- 
lished. 1884 4 thenzume 23 Feb. 244/1 Those Japanese who 
pretend to any education are almost universally indiffer- 
entist agnostics. 

b. In polities. 

1817 Bentuam Parl. Ref Catech. Introd. 169 Corruption- 
eaters, and corruption-hunters, and blind custom led men, 
and indifferentists. 1879 M. Patnison J/i/ton 121 These 
political phases were not the acquiescence of a placeman, 
or indifferentist, in mutations for which he does not care. 
1890 G. Gissinc Esanctfated 1. 75 Madeline was an in- 
differentist in politics and on social questions. 

ce. generally. 

1866 AtcerR Solit. Nat. & Man iv. 342 It is obvious that 
he was never a misanthrope or an tndifferentist, but pain-~ 
fully concerned about his fellow-men. 


Indifferently (indi-féréntli), adv. [f. Inptr- 
FERENT a. +-L¥ 2; but in earliest use directly based 
on L. tndifferenter or F. indifféremment.] In an 
indifferent manner ; with indifference. 

1, Without difference or distinction; equally, 
alike, indiscriminately. 

¢ 1374 CHaucer Boeth. v. pr. iii. 122 (Camb. MS.) So pat 
he wite egaly, as who seyth indifferently, pat thinges mowen 
ben doon or elles nat ydoon. ¢ 1400 Afo/. Loll. 30 Ik prest 
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of Crist was callid indifferently prest and bischop. 1549 
CoveRDALE, etc. Erase. Par. Gal. 12 What lette shoulde 
there be, why God shoulde not indifferently coumpte all for 
| his chyldren? 1600 Hottaxp Liz'y 11. xxxiii. 66 The same 
| yeare died Menenius Agrippa, a man..beloved indifferently 
| LL. paréter] of the Senatours and the Commons, 1709 
| STEELE Zatler No. 57 p2 All Mankind are indifferently 
| liable to adverse Strokes of Fortune. 1756 Burke Sud/. + 
| Bat ii, They frequently use the same word, to signify in- 
| differently the modes of astonishment or admiration and 
those of terrour. 1880 Grikie Phys. Geog. iv. 265 At first 
| we might expect to meet with me 
part of the earth's surface. ; 

+b. Ina position equally convenient as to dis- 

tance for all parties. Obs. 

1655 Futter Chk. Hist. v. ii. § 44. 187 A Court is called 
in the Priory of Dunstable in Bedford-shire, as a favourable 
place, indifferently distanced. 

+2. Without bias or prejudice; impartially. Os. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas v. xxx. (1554 141 Indifferently his 
domes demeaning Such one ts able to be cleped a kyng. 
1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VISTI, co. 5 § s You.. shall trewly and 
indifferently execute the auctoritie to you geuen. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Commun., That they maye 
truely and indifferently minister justice. 1617 Sir R. Boyce 
Diary 1886) 1. 165 So many mares as shalbe vallued at 
Ix"! by two men indifferently to be chose by us bothe. 1737 
Wescey H’ks, (1872 I. 53, I . was determined to Lehave 
indifferently to all, rich or poor, friends or enemies. 1844 
Lp. rovucnam /irit. Const. xix § 6 (1862) 351 Twelve men 
indifferently chosen, and of a station near his own. 

3. With indifferenee or uneonecrn; calmly, un- 
coneernedly ; earelessly. 

1573-80 Baret A/y. 1 128 But if he shall wnderstand .. 
that you take the matter indilferently or quictly [I.. zguo 
animo), 1601 Snaxs, Ful. C. 1, ii. 87 Set Honor in one eye, 
and Death i'th other, And I will looke on both indifferently. 
1663 Perys Diary 10 Jan., |] answered him [Penn] so indif- 
ferently that I think he and I shall te ata distance. 1747 
Gentl. Mag. Apr., But Lovat's fate indifferently we view, 
True to no king, to no religion true, 1848 C. Reoxed J. 
Eyre xvii, ‘I have not considered the subject’, said he in- 
differently, looking straight before him. 

+4. Without determination either way; neutrally. 

1607 Suaks. Cor. 11. ti. 19 If he did not care whether he 
had tbeir loue, or no, hee waued indifferently, 'twixt doing 
them neyther good, nor harme. a1716 Brackace Wes. 
(1723) I. 53 Whether they be our Friends or our Enemies, 
or indifferently affected towards us. 

5. To some extent, in some degree (as inter- 
mediate between very or very much, and nolatall ; 
moderately, tolerably, fairly; esp. indifferently well, 
pretty well. (Cf. INDIFFERENT adv.) Now rare. 

ersgo tr. Pol, Verge, Eng. fist. Camden) I. 28 That 
everie man, but indifferentlie skilfull maye perceave the 
crafte. 1578 Banister //ist. fant. 19 A certayne rownd 
and long Processe, indifferently thicke. 1599 Suaks. /fev. 1’, 
i. i. 58, I haue an humor to knocke you indifferently well. 
1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1227 The churches are not 
magnihcent without; but within are decent, and indiffer- 
ently ornamented. 1855 Prescott PAP I, 1. 1. ii. 13 
French he could speak indifferently well. 1858 CartyLe 
Fredk, Gt. v. i. 11. 57 For reasons indifferently good. 

b. Not very well; poorly, badly (usually pre- 
ceded by very or bu/), 

1676 tr. Guiltatiere's Voy. Athens 110 The Wine they 

rovided was indifferently good, but their water was excel: 
ent. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind.159 He thought 
I understood my business but very indifferently, since I kept 
him so long under my hands. 1706-7 Faroquuar Beaux 
Strat. t. Wks. (Rtldg.) 644/1 We are an inland Town, and 
indifferently provided with Fish. 1855 Prescott PAiUp //, 
1, vii. (1857) 114 Montmorency .. now took the command, 
for which his rash and impetuous temper but indifferently 
qualified him. 1868 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 339, I rest 
very indifferently at night. 

Indi-fferentness. [f. as prec.+Ness.] The 
quality of being indifferent; indifference. 

1727 Baicey vol. Il, Sadifferentness, the having little or 
no Concern or Affection for; also middle Nature or Quality 
neither best nor worst. 

+ Indi-ffering, a. Obs. rare—}, =INDIFFERENT. 

a1694 Life Matt. Robinson (ed. Mayor) 57 As to Cburch 
ceremonies he was indiffering. 

Indiffinite, -ynite, obs. ff. INDEFINITE. 

Indiffu'sible, a. [In-3.] Not diffusible. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. P 

| Indifulvin (indiflvin). Chem. [f. Ixp1- + 
L. fulv-us yellow, Futvous+-1y.] A brittle, fri- 
able, reddish-yellow resin (C,H 9N,03) obtained 

(in two forms) by treating indican with dilute 


aeids. 

1865-72 in Watts Dict. Chem. U1. 248. 

Indifuscin (-fo'sin). Chew. [f. Inpi- + L. 
Juse-us dark, Fuscous + -1n.] A brown powder 
(C2,H29N,0,) obtained from indican and indicanin. 

1859 [see INDICAN]. 1865-7z2in Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 249. 

So Indifu'scone (C..H..N,O;) [see -ovE]. 

Indigen, var. of INDIGENE. ; 

|Indi‘gena. Pl. indigene. [L. zndigena 
native, f. zzdz- in, within + -gera from gen-, stem 
of gign-cre to prodnee, beget.) A native, abori- 
ginal; =INDIGENE sé. 

tsgt_ G. Frercner Russe Contmw, (Hakl. Soc.) 98 As 
though they were indigenz, or people bredde upon tbat 
very soyle. 1659 HAmmonD Ox Ps. xxxvii. 35 Spreading 
himself as an indigena flourishing. 1799 W. G. Browne 
Trav, Africa etc. xxi, 320 Tbe ordinary maxims of indigenz 
are rarely to be entirely disregarded. 


Indigenal (indi-dzinal), a. and sé, [f. L. 2x. 
| Gigen-a+-aL.] A. adj, =INDIGENOUS. 


es indifferently on any 


| 


INDIGENE. 


1725 H. Bourne in Spirit Pub. Frnis. (1825) 390 It appears 
to me to be an indigenal Custom ofourown. 1802 Sporting 
Mag. XX. 170 The indigenal British cattle are still extant. 
1847 Mepwin Shedicy I. 140 Bright auburn hair and eyes, 
that seem indigenal to, or hereditary in, the fair Venetians. 

B. sé. A native; =INDIGENE 56. 

1720 Biairin Phil. Trans. XX XI. 35, | have not inserted 
any Plant .but such as are indigenals in Britain. 

tIndigenary, a. Oés. [f. L. tndigent-a native 
+-ARY.] Native; = INDIGENGIS, 

1651 Biccs New Disp, » 288 The indigenary ferment in 
the stomack. 1653 Urquuart Rasde/ais u. vi, ‘lhe primeval 
origin of my aves and ataves was indigenary of the Lem- 
ovick regions [F. imaigene des régions Lemovicgues). 

+ Indi-genate, sé. Os. [a. F. tndigénal, ad. 
L. type *indigend/us, f. indigena native: sce -ATE! 
1.] The position or status of a native. 

1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. 1V. 138 It was formerly 
customary tbat the person who was desirous of obtaining 
the right of indigenate, or a share in the privileges, must 
previously pay a certain sum of matriculation or enrollment. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. Il. 27 The law of indizenate, 
which excludes foreigners, not naturalized, from holding 
any employment of trust or profit. 

+ Indi-genate, a. Obs. rare. 
gen-a+-ATE 2.) Of native origin. 

1775 Pianta in Lil. Trans, LXV1. 139 The demzins 
granted out by them to different indigenate families. 

Indigence indidzéns). Also 5-6 indygenee, 
6 indigens, (;indygens). [a. F. radigence 13th 
c. in Littre), ad. L. sadigéntia, {. indrgent-cm \x- 
DIGENT : se€ -ENCE.] 

+1. The faet or condition of wanting cr necding 
(a thing ; want or need of something requisite; 
lack, deficiency ; need, requirement. 

61375 Se. Leg. Saints, Egiupciane 319 Grant syne to myn 
Indigens pi proteccione & defens! 1387-8 I. Usk Jest. 
Love iu, viii, By indigence of goodes.. by right shulde he ben 
i ei t1q.. Chester Pl. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 223 And 

cestys alle shal .. Nouthir ete nor drynke for noon indi- 
gence, 1513 Dovctas se nets Prol. 72 Vherto perfyte, hut 
cny indigence. a 1628 Preston Nev Cort. (1634) 25 Mutual 
indigence knits men together, when they have need one of 
another. 1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles ut. 165 Working .. Ly 

a particular concurse suitable to the indigence of the mater 
it workes on, 1775 [larris Silos. Arvangem. Wks. (1841) 
316 Every subenenete being .. is .. subject to wants, (irdi- 
gence and imperfection being essential to its constitution). 

2. sfec. Want of the means of subsistence ; strait- 
ened circumstances ; poverty, penury, destitution. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Alan of Law's T. 6 TVhou most for Indi- 
gence Or stele, or Legge, or borwe thy dispence. 1444 /’o/. 

Poems (Rolls) I]. 217 Avaunsyd persownys holde residence 
Among ther parysshens, make a departysoun Of ther tresours 
to folk in indigence. 1§55 Agr. PARKER Ps. xxxiv. 86 God 
seeth the just in providence. . He them relieveth in indigens. 
1603 HoLtanp Pintarch's Mer. 1211 This other heere. .doth 
not abandon povertie, nor raseth out the hereditary indi- 
gence of his father and house. 1712 STEELE Spect. No. 276 
?1 Totella rich Man of the Indigence of a Kinsman of his. 
179: Burke App. Whigs Wks. 1842 1. 495 As they had 
before been reduced from affluence to indigence. 1884 
J. Rat Contemp. Socialism 414 To have no sboes is a mark 
of extreme indigence today. 

b. personified. 

c1420 Lypc. Stery Thebes t. in Chaucer's Wks. (1561) 
360/2 Treason, Pouert, Indigence and Nede And cruell 
death, in his rent wede. 1766 Gotpsm. }'tc. HW” xviii, This 
place, the usual retreat of indigence and frugality. 188-65 
CartyLe Fredk, Gt. xii, LV. 7 Under this King Indigence 
itself may still have something of a human aspect. 

+3. An instance of want; a want, a need. Cés. 

¢1416 Hoccreve Min. Poems (1852) 62 Let your hy 
worthynesse Oure indigences softne & abate! 1491 CaxTox 

}itas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) t. xlili. 72 b/1 She endured not 
oonly grete indigences ; But also many rebukes and shames. 
1664-94 SoutH Twelve Serm. 11. 114 We..lay before them 
our Wants and Indigences, and the misery of our Condition. 

+Indigency (i:ndidzénsi). O¢s. [ad. L. sx- 
digéniia see prec. and -ENcY.] The quality or 
condition of being indigent. 

1. Want, deficiency; need; =INDIGFNCE 1. 

a1619 Fotuersy A theom. t. v. § 4 (1622) 38 The chiefest 
tye, and bond of all humane scciety, is neither reason, nor 
speech, nor indigency; but religionand piety. ¢ 1624 Lusn- 
tncton Reeant. Serm. in Phenix (1708) 11. 492 Manceaseth 
to be Man, if we conceive him All-sufficient; God only is 
so.. Man's Being and his Good is Indigency and Want. 
1714 Fortescve-ALanp Pref. to Fortescue's Abs. & Lint. 
-Von. 12 In the Infancy of the State and Indigency of Laws. 

2. spec. Want of the means of subsistence; =Iy- 
DIGENCE 2. 

1631 WEEVER Aunc, Fun, Mon. 255 Great want and indi- 
gencie. 1684 T. Burnet 74. Earth 1, 183 Where there is 
indigency, there is sollicitude, and distraction, and uneasi- 
ness, and fear. 1692 Benxtiey Boyle Lect. 38 Vhat the 
common heathens had such mean apprehensions about the 
indigency of their gods, it appears plainly..from Aristo- 
pbanes’s Plutus, and tbe Dialogues of Lucian. 

3. with g/, A want, a need; =INDIGENCE 3. 

1651 J. Rocket CAr, Sudy. vii. (1658) 90 Ready to supply 
their indigencies, to pardon their Acs 1713 DeRHAM 
Phys.-Theol. x. 459 All which various Methods being so 
nicely accommodated to the Indigencies of those belpless 
Vegetables. 1721 R. Keity tr. 2 Acmipis’ Vall. Lillies 52 
Who is there that ts found like to the ‘ poor (Jesus)’ as to 
all bis Indigencies? Verily none. 

Indigene (i‘ndidzin), a.and 56. Also7 -gin(e, 
7-9 -gen. [a.F. zndigéne (Rabelais, 16th c.), ad. 
L. indigena native, lit. ‘in-born’ person, f. zad7- 
(gndu-) ancient deriy. form of zz prep. + gen- stem 
of gignére, in passive ‘to be born’.] 


(app. f. L. tvdz- 


INDIGENITAL. 


+ A. adj, Native; =INDIGENOUS, Ods. 

1598 Haxtuyvt Moy. I. 491 They were Indigene, or people 
bred vpon that very soyle. 1675 Evetvn Yerva (1729) 7 
All sorts of Mould, foreign or indigen. 1697 — -Vuuisut. 
ix. 312 The Native, and truly Indigin are generally well 
shap'd. , 

B. sé. A native. 

1664 Evetyn Sj/va xxiv. 62 The Alaternus .. thrives with 
us in England, as if it were an Indigene and Natural. 1679 
fbid, (ed. 3) xvi. 68 The Birch .. {is] doubtless a proper 
Indigene of England. 1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia 1. 
1. i. 14 The Goths were indigenes of Scandia. 1817 CoLeriDGE 
Own Times (1850) ILL. 952 One of the true indigens of this 
planet. 1859 Darwin Urig. vale iv. (1873) 89 ‘Lhey differ, 
moreover, to a large extent, from the indigenes. 1 H 
Spencer Princ. Sociol. (1877) 1. 46 The Hill-tribes of India, 
which afe remnants of indigenes planted by the flood of 
Aryans. i : 

+Indige‘nital, ¢. Ods. rare. [f. L, ind?- (see 
prec.) + gentt-us born + -AL: after L. sadigena, 


-genus.} Of indigenous character. - 


1656 Birouxt Glossogr., Indigeuttal, born in the same 
Town or Country; natural. 1674 Jeake Arith, (1656) 89 
Greek Measures of capacity may be considered, as Indi- 
genital. Or, 2 Exotick. 

Indige‘nity. rare. [f. L. éndigen-us adj. (see 
next) +-iTY.] ‘The quality of being indigenous; in- 
digenousness. 

1895 .Vaturalist No. 241. 241 Many new species, but 
mostly of doubtful indigenity, have their line for the first 
time. 

Indigenous (indi-dzinos), a. [f. late L. eadi- 
gen-us born in a country, native (f. zudz¢gen-a a 
native: see INDIGENE) + -oUs.] 

1. Born or produced naturally ina land or region ; 
native or belonging naturally ¢v (the soil, region, 
etc.). (Used primarily of aboriginal inhabitants or 
nateral products.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. vi. x. 325 Although. .there 
bee..swarmes of Negroes serving under the Spaniard, yet 
were they all transported from Aliens .and are not indige- 
nous or proper natives of America. 1697 ?’AiZ. Traus. XIX. 
497 This Creature was formerly Common with usin [reland ; 
and an Indigenous Animal .. universally met with in all 
parts of the Kingdom. 1791 Newte Zour Eng. & Scot. 188 
In different Highland glens .. where the indigenous sheep 
are supposed to remain unmixed. 1794 S. Wittiams I er- 
mout 7o A plant indigenous only to China and Tartary. 
1837 WHEWELL Af ist. [nduct. Sc. (1857) 1. 212 They had .. 
been passionately fond of their indigenous poetry. 1868 
F. Hatt in A-raminer 11 Apr. 228/3 Compositions which 
studiously reject all words that are not either Sanskritic or 
indigenous. 1881 Westcott & Hort Grd. .V. 7. Introd. 
§ 118 Hardly any indigenous Syriac theology older than the 
fourth century has been preserved. 1885 Ripzr HaccarpD 
AK’. Solomon's Mines tutrod. 5 The indigenous flora and fauna 
of Kukuanaland. 

b. ¢transf. and fig. Inborn, innate, native. 

a 1854 f. Tavtor (Webster), Joy and hope are emotions 
indigenous to the haman mind. 1885 J. Martineau Ty Pes 
Eth. Th. \1. 68 The more we appreciate what obligation 
means, the more shall we rest in the psychologically indi- 
genous character of its conditions. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or intended for the natives; 
‘native’, vernacular. 

1844 H. H. Witson Srit. [udia Ul. 579 Most of the Mis- 
sionary establishments attempted the forination of an Eng- 
lish school in connexion with their indigenous schools. 

Hlence Indi‘genously ad/v., in an indigenous 
manner, as a native growth. Indigenousness, 
the quality of being indigenous or native. 

1846 Grote Greece 1. iv. 11. 403 The Achzans. belonging 
indigenousty to the peninsula. 1851 G. Buvta Aentin. 
iiss. Life iv. 183 The cotton plant grows indigenously. 
1894 Forum (U. S$.) Mar. 19 Progress is slow, population in- 
creasing but slightly, and that indigenously. A/od. The 
plant is recorded front various localities in Scotland, but its 
indigenousness in the north is doubted. 

Indigent (indidzént), a. (s6.) Also 5 indy- 
gente, 6 indigente. [a. F. fdigent, ad. L. in- 
digent-em, pres. pple. of zudigé-re to lack, want, f. 
indu- (IN- 2) + egé-re to want.] 

1, Lacking in what is requisite; falling short of 
the proper measure or standard; wanting, deficient. 
arch. (In quot. 1596, said of the thing wanted.) 

1426 Lync. De Guil. Pilgr. 6388 He ys so feble & indy- 
gent... That he knoweth her-off ryht nouht. 1§31 Etvot 
Gow. 1. xxii, Whan they be done with suche moderation that 
nothing in the doinge may be sene superfluous or indigent 
..they be maturely doone. 1596 Datrympce tr. Leséie’s 
Mist. Scot. 1. 40 Quhat ane way abundes with ws, another 
way inlakes with vs, and is indigent. 1678 CupworTH 
Intell. Syst... iv. § 34. 537 The Divided Parts of the World, 
taken severally, are but indigent and imperfect things. 
1742 Gray Odes, Spring ii, How low, how little are the 
Proud, How indigent the Great! 18: Emerson Addr., 
Meth. Nature Wks. (Bohn) If. 222 Great men do not content 
us.. There is somewhat indigent and tedious about them. 

b. Destitute of, void of 

1490 Caxton Lueydos 12 The sayd troians my'serable 
semed..indygent of force. 1535 Stewart Cro. Scot. Uf. 
630 Indigent Off meit and drink, quhilk wes thair lyvis 
fude. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 840 Such Bodies, as..haue the 
Tangible Parts Indigent of Moisture. 1663 Cow.ey £ss., 
Greatness (1684) 124 They abound with Slaves, but are 
indigent of Mony. 1788 T. Tavior Proclus 1. 115 Such 
things as are indigent of matter..degenerate from the ee 
fection of their essence. 1805 Worpsw. Prelude wm. 435 Nor 
indigent of songs warbled from crowds In under-coverts. 

tc. In need of; requiring the aid of. Ods. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie 1. xii. (Arb.) 44 Miscon- 
ceauing his diuine nature.. Namely to make him ambitious 
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of honour .,and indigent of mans worships. 1660 WILLSFORD 
Scales Conun. Ded. Aijb, Indigent of Protectors for a 
Convoy. 1702 STEELE Funeral 11. (1734) 44 How do I see 
that our Sex is naturally indigent of Protection? 1708 J. 
Pritirs Cyder 1. 81 Oh Albion. .indigent Of nothing from 
without. 

2. spec. Lacking the necessaries of life; in needy 
circumstances; characterized by poverty; poor, 


needy. Of persons, their condition, etc. 

¢1400 Kom. Rose 5695 An usurer. .Shal never for richesse 
ricbe bee, But evermore pore and indigent. @1420 HoccLeve 
De Reg. Princ.1059 Yfalle in indigent povert. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 43:/2 To al Indygente he openyd the bosom of 
myserycorde. 1535 Suppress. Alouast, (Camden) 104 Re- 
fresshing of poore indigent persons. 1599 SHAKS. Hen. V, 
1, i. 16 Indigent faint Soules, past corporal! toyle. 1671 J. 
WessteEr Jfefallogr. i. 18 The Miners..beipg but people of 
the most indigent sort. 1711 Appison Spect. No. 177 ? 4 
That which goes under the general Name of Charity. .con- 
sists in relieving the Indigent. 176a-71 H. Wacrote Ver?tne's 
Anecd, Paint, (1786) U1. 240 A man of indigent circum- 
stances. 1766 Entick Londou IV. 379 An almonry or 
alms-house for the reception of indigent children. 1844 
THirtwait Greece VILL. 391 The indigent who could only 
expect relief through..changes in the distribution of pro- 
perty. 1874 Greenx Short Hist. vii. § 5. 385 Each town 
and parish was held responsible for the relief of its indigent 
and disabled poor. 

fig. 1663 Cowrey Ess., Solitude (1684) 92 The solitary 
Life will grow indigent, and be ready to starve without 
them {books}. @1711 Kex Div. Love Wks. (1833) 304 The 
utmost ardours of a penitential and indigent love. 


+ B. sé. An indigent person; one poor and 
needy. Obs. 

1563 Win3eT Four Scotr Thre Quest. Wks, 1888 1. 115 
Kirk landis, anis dedicat to..feble and waik indigentis. 
1739 Cipper Afol. viii. (1756) I. 214 The author of it was 
a desperate indigent that did it for bread. 1747 Hervey 
Medit., Winter Piece (1813) 369 The bitter winds plead for 
the poor indigents. : ae ; 

Hence Indigently adv., in an indigent or desti- 
tute manner (Webster, 1856) ; Indigentness, in- 
digency (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

+Indi-gerable, a. Ods.rare—'. [a. obs. F. 
indigévrable (a1516 in Godef.), f. zv- (IN- 3) + 
digér-er to DIGEST : see -ABLE.] = INDIGESTIBLE. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 7/1 You inust 
take especial! heede..of all inanner of tarte and indigerable 
viandes. 

tIndigest, «. (sb.) Obs. Also 5-6 Sc. -de-. 
fad. L. endigest-us unarranged, confused, not 
digested, f. z- (IN-3) + digest-us, pa. pple. of 
digerére to Digest. Cf. F. tadigeste (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Undigested; crude, immature; 
shapeless, confused ; unarranged. 

(Olten with reference to Ovid's Quew dixvere chaos, rudis 
indigestaque niles, Met. 1. 7.) ; M 

1398 Trevisa Sarth. De P. RK. xvu. Ixxiv. (Addit. MS. 
27944) If. 228/1 Fruyt is first grene and indigest. . but pe vtter 
hete comfortep pe Inner hete, and makip digestioun in the 
soure humour, and dissolueth it. 1538 Starkey Zugland i. 
i. 154 Correctyon of corrupt and indygest bumorys ys the 
chefe poynt. a1§7a Knox //ist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 133 Then 
the personis fornamed heard weaping and, as it war ane 
indigest sound, as it war of prayeris, in the which he con- 
tinewed neyre ane hour. 1613 W. Browne Brit. Past... ii. 
(R.), Me thinkes a troubled thought is thus exprest, To be 
a chaos rude and indigest. 1803 W. Tavior in Anu. Rev. 
I. 257 The somewhat rude and indigest mass of his materials, 
1806 /éid. 1V. 884 The lump of indigest materials indus- 
triously provided by a man of letters for the purpose of 
drawing up a book. 

b. fg. Of persons: 
hasty character. 

1423 Jas. { Avugis Q. xiv, Though [sely] south of nature 
Indegest, Vorypit fruyte with windis variable. 1513 Dovetas 
Eucis x\, Vii. 104 A man nocht indegest, bot wy and cald. 

B. sé. A shapeless mass. 

1595 SHAKS. Fohn v. vii. 26 You are borne To set a forme 
vpon that indigest, Which he hath left so shapelesse aud so 
rude. 

Indige'st, v. (trivial) [f. Ix-3 + Dicks v, 
after InDiGESTION.] ¢rans. To fail to digest. 

1814 Byron Let. to Mloore 9 Apr., Which I swallowed for 
supper, and zudigested for I don’t know how long. 1882 
Three iu Norway p. xii, One of those people who never in- 
digest anything, but always look, and always are, in perfect 
health and spirits. ; 

b. zur. To fail to be digested. 

1863 Sata Caft. Daugerous 11. ix. 299 He breakfasted 
very heartily of Minced Veal, which he hoped would not 
indigest. 

Indigested (indidzevstéd), a. [f. INpiceEst a. 
+ -ED], or f. Ix- 3 + Dicestep /d/. a.} Not di- 
gested ; undigested. 

1. Not ordered or arranged ; without form or ar- 
rangement of parts; shapeless, unformed, chaotic. 

(Often in expressions echoing Ovid's description of chaos : 
see INDIGEST a.) . 

1593 SHaks. 2 Hen. WJ, v. i. 157 Hence heape of wrath, 
foule indigested lumpe, As crooked in thy manners, as thy 
shape. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 7 A rude and in. 
digested Chaos, or confusion of matters, 1677 Hate Priv. 
Orig. Man, Ww. ii. 295 The remaining indigested parts of 
Nature. 1692 Benttey Boyle Lect. vili. 289 A rude and in- 
digested lump of Atoms. @1794 Gipson Misc. Wes. (1814) 
I. 42-3 The only principle that darted a ray of light into 
the indigested chaos, 1884 CuurcH Bacou viii. 193 Half 
his time was spent in collecting huge masses of indigested 
facts. Jig. 1709 Mrs. Mantey Secret Meu, (1736) 1V. 
175 Boysof the same Age appear crude, indigested, devoted 
only to Rudeness and Play. 


Immature; of crude or 


INDIGESTION. 


b. Not ordered in the mind; not thought out; 
ill-considered. 

1587 Asp. Saxpvs Servo. (Parker Soc.) 448 Rude and 
indigested platforms..tending not to the reformation, but to 
the destruction of the cburch of England. 1667 EveLvN 
Alem, (1857) 111.159, I send you notwithstanding these in- 
digested thoughts, and that attempt upon Cicero, which you 
enjoined me. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. i, The wild and indi- 
gested Notion of raising my Fortune. 1748 RicHARDSON 
Clarissa (1811) If. xliv. 328 Forgive these indigested self- 
reasonings. 1867 SwinsurxeE Ess. & Stud. (1875) 177 This 
is not a fair or clear judgment : it is indigested and violent 
and deformed in expression. 

2. That has not undergone digestion in the 
stomach. 

1620 VENNER Ita Recta viii. 186 Causing the meat to 
passe from the stomacke indigested. 1702 Aristotle's Sec. 
Secr. §8 The Stomach cannet digest the Food, but it remains 
an indigested Nutriment. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
1. 126 Morsels of indigested fruit. 

Jig. 1868 Geo. Exiot Sf. Gipsy tit. 257 Repentance is the 
weight Of indigested meals ta’en yesterday. 

+b. Suffering from indigestion. Oés. 

1663 P. Henry Diary (1882) 141 Preacht in the aftern. 
indigested. 

+ 3. Not purified or rectified by heat ; crude, raw. 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig, (1.672) 7 That it {the air] be 
not indigested for want of Sun. 

+ 4. * Not brought to suppuration’ (J.). Obs. 

1676 Wiseman Surgery (J.), His wound was indigested 
and inflamed. 

Hence Indige’stedness, undigested condition. 

1682 Burnet Life Hale (R.), They looked on the Common 
Law as a study that could not be .. formed into a rational 
science, by reason of the indigestedness of it. 

Indigestibility (indi,dzestibiliti). [f. next 

+ -ITY. Cf. F. tudigestrbilité.) The quality of 
being indigestible. 

1847 E. JoSeyvmour Severe Dis. 1, 35 Experiments on the 
comparative digestibility or indigestibility of various articles 
ofdiet. 31854 BapHam F/alient. 206 Fish of hard fibre,whales, 
dolphins, seals, and large old thunny, which last..come very 
hear to them in indigestibility. 

Indigestible (indidzevstib’l), 2. (sd.) [ad. L. 
indigestibilis, {, tn- (IN-3) + digestibitts DicEs- 
TIBLE.] Incapable of being digested, or difficult to 
djgest ; not easily assimilated as food. 

1528 Payne Salerne’s Regi. Gb, Wheate sodde is heuy 
meate and indigestable. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. i, 
xnli. 165 To reduce that indigestible substance into such a 
furme as may’..enter the cavities, and lesse accessible parts of 
the body, without corrosion. 1774 GotpsM. .Vat. Hist. (1776) 
VI. 111 Among tbe ancients the goose was abstained from 
as totally indigestible. 1813 Sik H. Davy Agric. Chein. 
(1814) 106 Woody fibre appears to be an indigestible sub- 
stance. 1896 Amer. Anu. Deaf Feb. 73 If you give him his 
{mental} food in an indigestible and unpalatable form, you 
take away all his interest in bis work. 

ig.and fransf. 1603 Fiorio JJoutaigne 1. lvi. (1632) 173 

They present us with the state of an indigestible agonie. 
1625 Purcuas Pilgrims LV. 1808 Out of the indigestable 
malice that he had conceiued against Biencourt. 1873 Miss 

Srapvon L. Dazoren 1. Prol. 6 It's rather a pity tbat one’s 
friends are reported to be indigestible. 1898 Lp. Curzon in 
Daily News 8 Nov. 6/4 He had utilised his time at home 
by placing a number of solid and thoroughly indigestible 
volumes upon the library: shelves. 

B. as sé. An indigestible substance. 

1841 Braxpe Chem. 1410 Hair, feathers, the shells of 
insects.. belong to the class of absolute indigestibles. 

Hence Indige’stibleness, the quality of being 
indigestible ; also + inability to digest (Oés.). 

1626 Donne Serne. iv. 38 Our stomachs are dead in an 
indigestiblenesse, our feete dead in a lamenesse [etc.]. 1727 
Baitev vol. Il, /udigestibleness, uncapableness of being 
digested. 3/ad. Tbings to be avoided on account of their 
indigestibleness. 

Indigestion (indi,dze‘styan). Also 7 indis- 
gestion. [a. F. zadigestion (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. late L. tadigestion-em, f. in- (IN-3 + 
@igestion-ent DIGESTION. | 

1. Want of digestion ; incapacity of or difficulty 
in digesting food. 

1450-1530 A/yrr. our Ladye 30 They fele some tyme a 
maner of payne in the stomacke or in the hed, for lacke 
of sleape or indygestyon. 1495 7rewisa’s Barth. De P. R. 
v. xlii. (W. de W.) 159 By scarsyte of vse of mete and in- 
dygestion a gloten desyreth indygeste superfluyte of mete. 
1601 Hottanpn Pliny If, Explan. Words, /udigestion, 
want of concoction and digestion, by which means many 
crudities and raw humors are ingendered. 1611 Cotar., 
Indigestion, indisgestion, want of disgestion. «@ 1674 
Crarenpon Surv. Leviath. (1676) 2 Which manner of diet 
for the indisgestion Mr. Hobbes himself doth much dis- 
like. ¢1750 SHENSTONE Nuined Abbey 82 Wks. 1764 1. 310 
The trivial pain Of transient indigestion. 1858-65 Car- 
tye Fred&. Gt. x1. viii. (1872) IV. 97 ‘His {mperial 
Majesty felt slightly indisposed '—indigestion of mushrooms 
or whatever it was. 1880 Beate Slight Ailu. 84 Indiges- 
tion is learnedly spoken of as dyspepsia. 1896 Ad/butt's 
Syst. Med. 1. 402 Indigestion of amylaceous food leads to 
the same [acid dyspepsia]. 

Jig. 1824 Lavy Granvitte Lett. (1894) 1. 306 The un- 
certainty of our future plans, gives me a sort of indigestion 
of mind which quite disturbs its tranquillity. 1891 Spectator 
5 Sept., We have eaten so mucb territory in the decade, 
that if we do not take care, we shall bave indigestion. 1894 
Outing \U. S.) XXIV. 185/1, | wonder the mixture didn't 
give him mora! indigestion. ee 

b. with 2. A case or attack of indigestion. 

1joz J. Purcert Cholick (1714) 147 The Cure of the 
Cholick occasion'’d by Crudities and Indigestions of an 
Acid Nature. 1798 Mattuus Pofud. (1878) 22 The dis- 


INDIGESTIVE. 


orders arising from indigestions. 1845 James A. Neil ii, 
You will give me an indigestion. 

2. Undigcsted condttion; the state of not being 
reduced to order or brought to maturity; disorder, 
imperfection. Also, an instance of this condition. 

16596 Br. Hate Occas. Aledit. § 38 (x85x) 45 In this man’s 
country .. our whiteness would pass .. for an unpleasing 
indigestion of form. 1870 LoweLt Study Wind. 5 Leading 
him to dwell rather upon the indigestions of tbe elements 
than his own. 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

1861 Sdlustr. Lond. News 23 May 485/1 Eschewing all 
indigestion-creating. delicacies. 1897 |Meste. Gaz. 2 Dec. 
3/2 What with the skate and the cycle, liver pills and indi- 
gestion syrups should soon vanish from the land. 

Indigestive (indi,dze'stiv’, a. [f. Ix- 3+ Di- 
GESTIVE; cf. obs. F. @udigestif (Godef.).] 

1. Characterized by or suffering from indigestion ; 
tending to indigestion ; dyspeptic. 

1632 SHERWOOD, Indigestiue, indigeste. 1658 R. Franck 
North. Alem. (1694) 208 To shave off the foreign Ferment 
from your crude and Indigestive Ventricle. 1861 Dickexs 
Gt. Expect. xxv, She was a cousin, an indigestive single 
woman. 1870 — £. Drood x, Disturbed from an indiges- 
tive after-dinner sleep. 

+ 2. Not ready to ‘digest or brook offences. Obs. 
(Cf. DiceEst v. 6.) 

1670 Corton Esfernon m1. x1. 560 To which indigestive 
humour of his, his Animosity... being every day exasperated 
more and more by new Provocations; he, in the end, was 
no longer able so to conquer his passion. 

+Indigete. Ods. rare. [ad. L. txdiges, -etis.] 
A deified hero regarded as a patron deity of his 


country. 

1549 Compl. Scot. To Rdr. 8 Amasis the sycond, quhilk 
vas the last kyng ande indegete of the egiptiens. marg., 
Indigetes var goddis of egipt qubilkis hed beene verteouse 
princes quhen thai lyuit. 

Indight, obs. var. of Inpicr and INpITE, 

+Indi-git, 7. Ofs. rare. [ad. L. tudigrtire, 
-elare to YNDIGITATE.] = INDIGITATE v. 2. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. [mipost. 101 Be sure they were 
reserued for your owne fingring .. indigiting holy priests. 

+Indigitament. O¢s. rare. [ad. L. zn- 
digttamentum, in pl. indigitamenta books con- 
taining the names of the gods and prescribing their 
ritual, f. izdigrtd-re to INDIGITATE: see -MENT.] 
An appellation or title by which a deity was (in 
local or special connexion) known and invoked ; 
see also quot. 1675. 

1658 W. Burton /tin. Antonin. 56 The indigitaments 
of old Deities were often inscribed to Rivers; as Belisama, 
aname of Minerva, to the River Rible .. as the names of 
Saints are usually to divers pases abroad at this day. 1675 
Burtuocce Causa Dei 253 Reuchlin. .affirmeth that. .their 
Imprecations, Vows, or Blessings were called Indigitaments. 

Indigitate (indi-dzite't), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. indigttare, -etare to call upon, invoke (a deity), 
to utter, proclaim, declare; of obscure origin, 
erroneously associated in 16th c. Latin-Eng. Dic- 
tionaries with digitus finger, and explained as ‘to 
point out as with the finger’; hence the Eng. use 
in sense 2. Sense 3 is taken directly from digrtus.] 

+1. trans. @. To call, to indicate by an appella- 
tion or name. b. To proclaim, declare. Ods. 

1623 CockERAM, /ndigitate, to call; to shew witb point- 
ing the finger. 16. . More Conyect. Cadbal. (1713) 77 
It is not at all harsh to conceive, that they [the Naiades] 
may be here indigitated by the name of the Upper Waters. 
a 1670 Hacket Cent. Serm. (1675) 600 The Scriptures did 
indigitate he would rise again the third day. 1680 H. Mork 
Afpocal. Apoc. 191 Idolatry is indigitated here by dappaxeca, 
Sorcery or Witchcraft, as that whereby it is introduced. 

+2. To point out with or as with the finger; to 
show, indicate, point to. Ods. 

1623 [see 1]. 1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vi. 2x 
Juvenall and Perseus were no propbets, altbough their 
lines did seeme to indigitate and point at our times. 1649 
Roserts Clavis Bibl. 620 To indigitate and point out, as 
with the finger, Jobn Baptist the first Prophet of the New 
Testament. 1706 PHitzies, To /ndigitate, to shew, or point 
at, as it were, with the Finger. 1716 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit UT. On Pal, Angl. 5 Under the Analogy of Dialectica 
or Legick, he indigitates the Anabaptists, Rosacrusians, 
Capucins, Nominalists, and such like gross and mean Ele- 
mentary Professors. 

3. intr. To interlock like the fingers of the two 
hands; to penetrate each other in this way. 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 7/2 These bundles fof fleshy 
fibres] indigitate with those of the diapbragm. 

Indigitation (indidzitzi-{an). [n. of action 
from L. indigitad-re to INDIGITATE: see -ATION.] 

+ 1. The action of pointing out or indicating; an 
indication, demonstration ; a declaration. Ods. 

1644 BuLwer Chirol. 163 The naturall validity of this in- 
digitation of persons. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. 1. vii. 
(1662) 59 Which things I conceive no obscure Indigitation 
of Providence. 1658 Puitvirs, /ndigitation, a pointing at, 
or shewing with the finger. 168 S. WittarD in Andros 
Tracts 1. 189 This [taking of an oath upon the Bible] must 
of necessity be more than the bare Indigitation of the 
Person, and nothing less tban a Religious Application. 1706 
Puiuuirs, /ndigitation, an indigitating, or sbewing ; a con- 
vincing Proof, or plain Demonstration. 

2. Computing or conversing by the fingers. 

1826 Soutney Vind. Eccl. Angl. 77 He wrote also upon 
indigitation, both as an art of computing by the fingers, 
and of conversing by them. 


} 
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3. Anat. Interlocking of the fingers of two hands; 
hence, the mode of junction of muscle and tendon. 

1846 T. Cattaway Disloc. & Fractures (1849) 33 The 
Serratus magnus..takes its rise by nine indigitations from 
the eight superior ribs. 185: E. Witsos Anat. Vade Al. 
217 To show the muscles beneath without interfering with 
its indigitations with the serratus magnus. 

Indiglucin indiglisin). Chem. [f. Inni- + 
Gr. yAue-vs sweet + -IN.] A light yellow sweet 
compound or ‘sugar’, C,11,,0,, one of the con- 
stituents of indican. . 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 250 Schunck has further 
shown that woad contains indicun, .. which, .. when boiled 
with acids, splits up into indign-blue and indiglucin. 

Indign (indsi-‘n), a2. Now only poet. Forms: 
5-6 indygne, 5-* indigne, 6 (g) .Sc. inding, 6- 
indign. [a. F. sxdigne, ad. L. indignus unworthy, 
f. 22- (IN- 3) + dignus worthy.] 

1. Unworthy; undeserving. 
inf.). arch. 

¢ 1480 Chaucer's Clerk's T, 303 (Petw.) Indigne [other 
MSS. vndigne] and vnworpi Am I to pat [honour] pat 
ge me bede. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 417b/2 A cursyd 
foole and Indygre hounde that peruertest the myght of 
god to enchauntementes. ¢1489 — Sonnes of Aymion vi. 
152, I, Indygne for to speke. ~— Blanchardyn Ded. 1 
Unto the right noble puyssaunt & excellent pryncesse, 
-. Moder vnto.. henry p? seuenth .. I, wyllyam caxton, 
his most Indygne humble subgette and lytil seruaunt, 
presente this ipl book. 1491 — Jitas Patr. (W. de W. 
1495) 1. 2436/2 To haue mercy of me poore synnar & 
Indygne of thy grete myserycordye. 1§36 BELLENDEN 
Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. vi, | wes in service with the King;.. 
Clerk of his Comptis, thoucht [=though] | wes inding. 1596 
SreNxseR F.Q. 1v. i. 30 She her selfe was of his grace indigne. 
1618 Declar. Demeanour Raleigh 25 lf by new offences hee 
should make himselfe indigne of former mercies. 1657 W. 
Morice Ceena quasi Kown Def. xvi. 263 No lessis every holy 
Ordinance [polluted] by an indign Partaker. 1678 Pxittirs 
(ed. 4) List Barbarous Words, Indign, unworthy. 1819 
W. Tennant apistry Storm'd (1827) 192 Worthy o' you 
to say and sing, Albeit I be to write inding. 1898 T. Harpy 
Wessex Poems 132 Such scope is granted not my powers 
indign. , 

2. Unworthy of or unbefitting the person or cir- 
cumstances; unbecoming ; fraught with shame or 
dishonour ; disgraceful. 

1545 Jove Fxf. Dan. vi. Lvijb, It were the moste 
indygne and detestable thynge that good lawes shulde bee 
subjecte and under evill men. 1604 SHaks. Oth. 1. iil. 274 
All indigne, and base aduersities, make head against my 
Estimation. x612 T. Taytor Comm. Titus in. 1 This 
were an indigne thing, and a great blot in his high place. 
1683 I. Hooker Pref, Pordage's Mystic Div. 104 note, 
When thei sai their Ave Maries (so praiing for her, which 
is most indign and injurious). 1830 W. Prittirs Aft. Sinai 
1. 615 He freely promises; no guerdon mean, Indign, or 
scant. 1899 Trencu Poems 38 He .. counts it scorn to 
draw Comfort indign from any meaner thing. 

b. Of punishment or suffering : Undeserved. 

1947 Advent. Kidnapped Orphan 142 The villains who 
have offered such indign treatment to a worthy youtb ! 1836 
Grapstone On an Infant viii, Fruition of the immortal 
prize, Purchased for thee .. By agony indign. 

+3. Indignant, resentful. O65. rare. 

1652 GAULE Wagastrom. 274 Nero, indigne in the fall and 
losse of so necessary a friend and familiar, took occasion 
against Peter. , : 

+Indi-gn, v. Ods. [a. F. tudigner (14th c. in 
Ifatz.-Darm.), ad. L. txdigna-ri to regard as un- 
worthy, to be indignant at, f. zzdrgnizs unworthy : 
cf. ENDEIGN.] 

l. trans. To treat with indignity. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xviii. 68 Yarbas, kynge of Gectuses, 
that I haue so ofte indygned, for to auenge hys Iniuryes, 
shalle reduce me in-to captyuite. 

2. To be indignant at or with; to resent. 

1652 GAULE Afagastrom. 242 Diana, indigning this in- 
solency, raised up a scorpion, that slewhim. /did. 282 He, 
indigning to be thus dealt withall, quite deserted Chris- 
tianity. 1657 — Sapient. Justif. 106 He is indigning bim 
in especial, that shall. .tax him for it. 

Indi‘gnance. rare. [f. INDIGNANT: see 
-ANCE. Cf.med.L. indignantia.] The fact or con- 
dition of being indignant; indignation. 

1590 SPENSER /. Q. 111. xi. 13 With great indignaunce he 
that sight forsooke. 1990 A. Witson in Poems 4 Lit. Prose 
(1876) II. 30 Fired wi indignance I turned round. 1845 
R. W. Hanittow Pop. Educ. x. (ed. 2) 269 We are not 
scared by..all this towering indignance, this *Ercles 
vein’. 

Indignancy (indi-gnansi). rare. [f. Ixpic- 
NANT: see prec. and-ancy.] The quality or state 
of being indignant ; indignation. 

x990 G. WALKER Serm. II. xx. x00 Mutual indignancy 
breaks an union whicb mutual esteem and kindness had 
tied. 1837 J. Bucnanan Comfort in Affliction vi.(1851) 102 
A generous indignancy against wbatever was base. 

Indignant (indi-gnant), @. (s.) ‘[ad. L. indig- 
nant-em, pres. pple. of zzdtgnd-ri to regard as un- 
worthy, to be indignant at, f. szazgvus unworthy: see 
Inpi¢Na. and v.] Affected with indignation ; pro- 
voked to wrath by something regarded as unworthy, 
unjust, or ungrateful; moved by an emotion of 
anger mingled with scorn or contempt ; ‘ inflamed 
at once with anger and disdain’ (J.). Said of per- 
sons, their feelings, etc.; also fig. of things. 


1590 SPENSER F. Q. 111. Vv. 23 Full of fiers fury and indignant 
hate To bim be turned. 1667 Mitton P. L. x. 311 Xerxes.. 
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Europe with Asia joyn’d; And scourg’d with many a strnak 
th’ indignant waves. @1735 ArsutHxot & Pope (J.), The 
lustful monster fled, pursued by the valorous and indignant 
Martin. 1970 Gotpsm. Des. Vill. 282 His seat..Indignant 
spurns the cottage from the green. 1782 Cowrer Soadicea i, 
When the British warrior queen, Bleeding from the Roman 
rods, Sought, with an indignant mien, Counsel of her 
country’s gods, 1870 Dickexs £. Drood viii, le feels indig- 
nant that Helena’s brotber should dispose of him so coolly. 
188o C. R. Markuam Peruv. Bark 45 He published an 
indignant pamphlet on the subject of his wrongs. 

Const. at; with (a person’; tof (a thing). 

1728-46 Tuomson Spring 435 And flies aloft, and flounces 
round the pool, Indignant of the guile. 1797 Mrs. Rap- 
cLiFFE Stadia ii. (1826) 16 Indignant at the slander which 
affected hername. 1805 Anxa Sewarp Lett. (1811) VI. 234, 
I was too indignant of his cruel neglect of Chatterton. 
1858 Dickens Left. (1880) I}. 64 Our men are rather indig- 
nant with the Irish crowds. 1858 Brexve Crvidrz. (1873 I. 
viii. 553 The clergy, indignant at sucb proceedings, mur- 
mured and even threatened. 

B. sd. An indignant person. rare. 

1861 Sat, Rew, XID. 584/1 Uhese three sets of people—the 
indignants themselves [etc.). 

Indignantly (indi-gnantli’, adv. [-Ly 2.] 

+1. With indignity. Obs. rare—'. 

x602 Waitcirr Let. in Strype /.1/e (1718) £55 [To others he 
wrot not, especially the Manor, because he took himself so] 
indignantly {used by him]. 

2. In an indignant manner, with indignation. 

21983 Ii. Brooke Fox-Chase (K.), Indignantly they feel 
The clanking lash, and the retorted steel. 1788 Gipson 
Deel, & F. xxxix. (1869) IL. 449 They indignantly supported 
the restraints of peace and discipline. 1828 Iv lsnae ul 
Chas. J, Wii. 17 The little Prince indignantly flung down 
the square cap, and trampled on it. 1859 Tensvson Mizien 
402 ‘hseatt® wast half indignantly. 1885 L. CarroL. Tangled 
fale ii. 9 The landlady indignantly protested. 

Indignation (indigné'-fan). Forms: 4-5 in- 
dignacioun, 4-6 -cion, § -cyoun, indygnacion, 
-cyon, (endyg-, indignacione), § 6 indigna- 
cyon, 6- indignation, [ad. I. endignatién-em, 
n. of action f. *xdignd-rito regard as unworthy, to 
be indignant at: sce Inpicn v.; or immed. a. F. 
indignation (12th c, in Hatz.-Darm.),] 

+1. The action of counting or treating (a person 
or thing) as unworthy of regard or notice ; dtsdain, 
contempt ; contemptuous behaviour or treatment. 

€1374 Cnaucer Soeth.1. pr. iv. 9 (Camb. MS.), I putte me 
ayeins the hates and indignaciouns of the accusor Cyprian. 
¢ 1380 Wycxir Ji’ks. (1880) 204 5if pei lyuen in pride of herte 
for nobeleie of blood. .& han indignacion and dispit of obere 

ore men or wymmen. 1?a1400 Arthur 46 At Cayrlyone.. 
fe let make pe Rounde table... Pat no man schulde sytt 
aboue other, ne haue indignacioun of hys breper. ¢ 1440 

‘acob'’s Well (E. E. T. 8.) 76 Pe sexte cornere of pride 1s 
indignacioun. Pat is, whan pou hast dysdeyn of symple 
folk, & lust noz3t to speke 10 hem. 1530 Patsor. 234/1 In- 
dygnation, disdaynyng, indiguation. 

+b. Treating with indignity. Oés. 

1513 Brapsnaw St. Weerburge 1. 3474 Lest the cruell 
gentils.. With pollute hondes full of corrupcion Shulde 
touche her body by indignation. 1526 /’1lgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 305 And some with great indignacyon offred thy 
grace aysell to drynke. iesete Sanpys 7 rav. 131 The face 
fof the Colossus] 1s something disfigured by time, or indig- 
nation of the Moores, detesting images. 

Anger at what is regarded as unworthy or 
wrongful; wrath excited by a sense of wrong to 
oneself or, especially, to othcrs, or by meanness, in- 
jnstice, wickedness, or misconduct; righteous or 
dignified anger; the wrath of a superior. 

1382 Wyciur fsa. xxvi. 20 Go, my puple.. be hid a litil 
while, to the tyme that passe myn indignacioun. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur t. vi, There were some of tbe grete lordes 
had indignacion that Arthur shold be kynge. 1526 TixpaLe 
Matt, xxvi. 8 When his disciples saw ee they had indig- 
nacion sayinge : what neded this wast? 1601 SHaks. 77we/. 
N. in. iv. 269 His indignation deriues it selfe out of a very 
computent iniuric. 3651 Hosses Leviathé. 1. vi. 26 Anger 
for great hurt done to another, when we conceive the same 
to be done by Injury, [is called] Indignation. 1729 BuTLER 
Serm, Resentm, Wks. 1874 UL 95 The indignation raised 
by .. injustice, and the desire of having it punished .. is by 
no means malice. 1784 Cowrer /ask v. 442 That man 
should thus encroach on fellow man .. Moves indignation. 
1828 D. Stewart Act. & Alor. Powers Wks. 1854-8 VI. 202 
When injustice offered to o/kers awakens resentment against 
the transgressor..the emotion we feel is more properly de- 
noted in our language by the word indignation. 1858 
Carty Le Freak, Gt. iu. x. (1872) 1.198 His indignation knew 
no bounds. 1865 Kincstry Hercward xxi. 268 Ivo rode 
on, boiling over with righteous indignation. 1866 Lippox 
Bampt. Lect. iv. (1875) 192 We cannot regard with any other 
sentiment than indignation the propagation of what is 
known to be false. 

Jig. 1§95 SHAKS. Yo/n 11. i. 212 Ready mounted are they 
to spit forth Their Iron indignation ‘gainst your walles. 
x613 Puxcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 827 The fresh-water not 
able further to endure the bot indignation of that now- 
beleeved Burning-Zone, fled out. 

b. Const. agarnst, with (+ of, + ufon) a person ; 
at (+ againsi, + of) an action, ete. 

1382 Wyciir Dan, xi. 30 He schal turne ajen, and schal 
haue indignacioun a3ens tbe Testament of seyntuarie. 
Matt. xx. 24 And the ten herynge hadden indignacioun of 
the two bretheren. 1520 Caxfon's Chron. Eng. v. 46/1 The 
Erytons bad indygnacyon of Alotb, and wolde not be to 
hym attendaunt. 1534 Etvot Doctr. Princes 16 Persons.. 
that .. do envie and have indignacion at them that speake 
truly. 1605 SHaxks. Lear 1. ii. 86 To suspend your indigna- 
tion against my Brother. 1607 TorsELt Four. Beasts (1658) 
81 Venus bad turned a Cat into a beautiful woman..wbo.. 
contended with the Goddesse for beauty; in indignation 
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whereof, she returned her to her first nature. 1611 Biase 
Mal. i. 4 The people against whom tbe Lord hath indig- 
nation for ever. 1 Mitton P. ZL. 1x. 666 With sbow of 
Zeale and Love To Man, and indignation at his wrong. 
1843 Lytron Last Bar. ww. vi, | read your generous indigna- 
tion with our poor Clarence. 1856 Froune Hist. Eng. (1858) 
I. ii. 157 So great was the indignation against Wolsey. 
+3. The turning of the stomach against unwel- 


come food, etc. Odés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth.De P. R. xvu. xxxiil. (Bod!. MS.), Car- 
domomum. .belpeb berfor a3ens.. wlatenes and indignacioun 
of be stomake. 1668 Cutrerrer & Cote Sarthol. Anat. 1. 
ix. 20 The Pylorus .. being Moderator of Digestion: From 
the indignation whereof he fetches the cause of the Palsie, | 
and Swimming Dizziness of the Head. 

4. Comb., as indignation-letter; indignation- 
meeting, a meeting to express public indignation 
in reference to some proceeding. 

18.. W. Irvinc Axickerd. (Bartlett), Those indignation 
meetings set on foot in the time of William the Testy, where 
men met together to rail at public abuses, 1856 Sat. Kev. 
11. 391/2 Paterfamilias, who writes indignation-letters from 
Margate to the Ties, 1861 /bid. 7 Dec. 583 When Liver- 

| heard of the affair of the Trent, there was what the 

’ankees call an ‘indignation meeting’. 1894 Mrs. H.Warp 
Marcela |, 101 His constituents held indignation meetings. 

Indi‘gnatory, ¢. rare. [f. L. svedignat-, ppl. 
stem of indigna-ri to be indignant + -ony.]  Ex- 
pressive of indignation. 

a 1624 Be. M. Situ Serm. (1632) 27 The question is ten- 
tatory (Will you also go away ?) .. the answer is partly in- 
dignatory (Lord, to whom shall we goe?). 1834 Tait's Mag. 

. 367 He may inflate the indignatory muscles of his moutb. 

+Indi-gned, /7/. a. Obs. [f. F. indignd \L. 
indigndtus) pa. pple., with English ending -Ep! 
2: cf. INDIGNv.] Excited to indignation, rendered 
indignant; offended, angry. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xix. 70 The Soule of my fader An- 
chisis, tbe whiche .. apyereth byfore me .. strongely in- 
dygned, and ayenste me sore moeued. /dd. xxvii. 96 The 
see wexed right sore inpacyent & indigned. -1§00 A/edusine 
262 Ye ne owe to be therfore indigned ayenst vs. 1598 
Yonc Diana 481 Indigned spirits, once at my request 
Powre foorth your wrath. 


+Indignify, v. Obs. [f. L. tdign-us un- 
worthy +-FY: cf. Dicniry.] To treat with in- 
dignity ; to dishonour; to represent as unworthy. 

1595 SPENSER Col. Clout 583, 1 deeme it best to hold eter- 
nally Their bounteous deeds..Then by discourse them to 
indignifie. 16:1 [TaRtton] Zests (1844) 14 The gallant, 
scorning that a player should take the wall, or so much 
indignifie him .. presently drew his rapier. a@ 1626 Bp. 
AnprREweES 96 Sernt., Holy Ghost (1661) 482 The Elders of 
the Jews dignified him [the Centurion, Luke vii. 4] highly: 
but he indignified himself as fast. a 1684 Leicutos Common. 
1 Pet. i. 23 Do children delight to indignify and dishonour 
their father’sname? 1743 E. Poston Pratler (1747) 149 The 
very Idea... is greatly indignified, even by our aiming or 
pretending to understand it. 

Indignity (indi-gniti). [ad. L. zadignztat-en, 
n. of quality f. zdignus unworthy, InpicN; cf. F. 
indignité (15-16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+1. The quality or condition of being unworthy; 
unworthiness. In /., Unworthy qualities; un- 
deserving traits. Ods. 

1589 Nasue Anat. Absurd. Ep. Ded. 3 Let my vnschooled 
indignities conuert themselves to your courtesie. 1589 Put- 
TENHAM Eng. Poesie i. iv. (Arb.)159 In steade of indiguitie, 
yee have vnworthinesse : and for penetrate, we may say 
peerce. @1618 Sytvester Du Bartas Corona Ded., Accept 
my Zeale, and pardon mine Indignitie. 1677 Gate Crt. 
Gentiles iv. 154 To suppose that God should fetch the com- 
mun rule of his giving or not giving grace, from man's 
dignitie or indignitie. 

+2. The quality or condition of being unbecom- 
ing, dishonourable, or disgraceful ; want or loss of 
dignity or honour. b. Conduct involving shame or 
disgrace; a disgraceful act. Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 63 Fie on the pelfe for which 
good name is sold, And honour with indignitie debased. 
/bid.v1. 1.28 ‘To take defiaunce at a Ladies word’ (Quoth he) 
‘I hold it no indignity’. 1603 H. Crosse Vertnues Comm. 
(1878) 22 When he had ended his office, went againe to bis 
olde labour without indignitie to his person, or derogating 
ought from his wortbinesse. 1671 Mitton Sasson 411 Foul 
effeminacy held me yoked Her bord-slave; ob, indignity ! 
oh, blot To honour and religion! 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. iV. xx, 
A mind too proud to stoop to such indignities. 

3. Unworthy treatment; contemptuous or insolent 
usage; injury accompanied with insult. With az 
and f/.: A slight offered to a person; an act in- 
tended to expose a person to contempt; an insult 
or affront. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. v. vii, (1886) 83 They 
thinke it too great an indignitie for Christ to be made 
subject to Sathans illusions. 1600 Hakruyr Voy. ILI. 440 
Their contempts and indignities offered to our Countrey 
and Prince. 1610 SHaks. 7emip. u1. ii. 42 Tbe poore Mon- 
ster’s my subiect, and he shall not suffer indignity. 1665, 
Mastev Grotins’ Low C. Warres 177 He pretended the 
Indignities offer'd him by the States were the cause of bis 
departure. 1757 Smotiett Reprisal u. v, You dare not 
Ireat me with indignity. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets xi. 356 
That a human body should toss, unburied, unhonoured, on 
the waves, seemed to them the last indignity. 1876 Geo. 
Etiot, Dan. Der, 1. xxiii, The mere association of anything 
like ‘ indignity ' with herself, roused a resentful alarm. 

+4. Anger excited by unworthy conduct or treat- | 
ment; =INDIGNATION 2. Ods. 

1596 Srenser F, Q. 1Vv. vii. 36 Her noble heart with sight | 
thereof was fild With deepe disdaine, and great indignity. 1 
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1650 Futter Pisgah w. iii. 55 God (as justly he migbt) took 
this their affront in high indignity. 1701 Swirt Contests 
Athens § Rome iii. Wks. 1778 11. 265 That great Roman 
received the notice with the utmost indignity. 1784 Bace 
Barham Downs 1.105 My bosom glows with indignity at 
the remembrance. 

+Indi‘gnly, adv. Obs. [f. Inpicxa.+-Ly 2] 
In an indign manner, with indignity; undeservedly; 
shamefully, ignominiously. Zo take rndignly: to 
take as an insult, be indignant at. 

1593 NASHE Christ's T. (1613) 136 His iust demerits, in- 
dignly, draw vnto him vniust hatred. 1607 Schol. Disc. 
agst. Antichr. \. i. 49 They take nothing more indignly, 
then to see the least indignity offered against it. 1608-11 
Bre. Hart Efist, u. iii. Wks, (1627) 299 A place, I grant, 
miserably handled by our aduersaries, and .. indignly torne 
out of the councels, 1612 T. Taytor Comm. Yitus i. 6 
Whence we may gather, how indignely the Lord taketh it. 
1659 GAuDEN Jears Ch. Eng. 53 Behold bow I am faln .. 
indignly, and almost desperately. 

+Indi-gnous, a. Obs. rare. Also erron. ir- 
dignious. [f. L. ixdtgn-us unworthy + -0Us: see 
InpIGN a.] Unworthy; ignominious. 

1611 SpeED Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. viii. § 36. 553 The most in- 
dignious injury, wbich the Pope meant to obtrude vpon him 
and his Kingdome. /é7d., A farre more indignous wrong and 
contumely. 


Indigo (indigo), sé. (a.) Forms: a. 6-8 indico. 
B. (6 endego), 6- indigo. [Occurs from 16th c., 
in the two forms zxdico, indigo, repr. two Romanic 
forms, from L. #zdtcum (Pliny), a. Gr. ivdexor (Dio- 
scorides) the blue Indian dye, lit. ‘ the Indian (sub- 
stance)’, sb. use of neuter of “Ivé:xds, Jndicus, 
Indian. Jndico, ? from Sp., was the usual form in 
16-17th c., and continued into the 18th; exdego 
occurs in R. Eden 1585 (from the It. of Ramusio 
Itinerario (Venice, 1350), transl. a Portuguese list 
of prices at Calicut and Malabar), and zydigo in 
the 1598 transl. of Linschoten, from Dutch, app. 
also of Indo-Portuguese origin ; but this form came 
into general use only after the middle of the 
isthe. : cf. also F. zdigo, 1658 in Hatz.-Darm. 

The usual name in the Mediterranean countries, before 
the Portuguese wont to India, was anil, anil, whbich came 


west, tbrough Arabic and Persian, from Sanskrit: see Ani. 
But indaco occurs in It. in 1390: see Voc. della Crusca, s.v.] 

1. A substance obtained in the form of a blue 
powder from plants of the genus /ndigofera, N.O. 
Leguminosex, and largely used as a blue dye. 

It is produced by the decomposition of the glucoside In- 
pIcAN, which exists not merely in the indigo-plant, but in 
woad and various other plants. Its essential constituent 
is indigo-blue ; besides which, however, commercial or crude 
indigo contains indigo-red, indigo-brown, and some eartby 
glutinous matters (indigo-gluten). 

a. 21599 Hakcuvt Voy. I. 218 There goeth out of Chaul.. 
great quantity of Indico, Opium, Cotton, Silke. 1616 But- 
LoKar, /ndico, a stone brought out of Turkie, wherewith 
dyers vse to die blew. 1680 MorDeEN Geog. Rect., Mogul 
(1685) 398 In the Suburbs they make Indico. 1686 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2186/1, 700 Chests of Indico of Guatimala. 1703 
Moxon Weck. Exerc. 62 Workmen sometimes grind Indico 
and Sallad-oyl together. 1755 Gentd. Mag. XXV. 201 In- 
dico, or Indigo, is a dye extracted from a plant of tbe same 
name. 1788 New Lond. Wag. 244 A ship .. freighted with 
indico, cochineal, and rich stuffs. 

8. 1555 Even Decades 239 Endego to dye silke, trewe and 
good, the farazuola, Fanan. xxx. [Ramusio /tinerario (1550) 
348 Endego vero e buono val la farazuola, fanoes xxx.] 1598 
W. Puituies tr. Linschoten'’s Voy. 1. (Hakluyt Soc.) II. 91 
Annil or Indigo by the Gusurates is called Gali, by others 
Nil. [LinscHoten /éinerariumt (1596) Ixix. 92/2 Van't Annil 
ofte Indigo. Het Annil, anders Indigo ghenaemt, ende in 
Gusaratte, Gadi; van andere Nid] 1665 Perys Diary 
25 Sept. We did agree a bargain of £5000 .. for silk, 
cinnamon, nutmegs, and indigo. 1690 Cuitp Disc. Trade 
(1694) 172 It employs the Nation for its Consumption, 
with Pepper, Indigo, Calicoes, and several useful Drugs. 
ryiz tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 90. 1731-7 Mitter Gard. 
Dict. ‘ed, 3) s.v. Anil, Every-body does, or should know, 
that Indigo is a Dye used to dye Wool, Silk, Cloaths and 
Stuffs blue. 1813 Sin H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 92 
Indigo may be procured from Woad.. by digesting alchohol 
on it, and evaporating the solution, 1826 Henry Edem. 
Chem. 11. 277 Good indigo has a deep blue colour, inclin- 
ing to purple, and is destitute both of taste and smell. 
1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 250 Its introduction into 
Europe as a dye is generally attributed to the Jews, who 
during the middle ages practised the art of dying with 
indigo in the Levant. 1889 Morrey & Muir Watts’ Dict. 
Chem, 11. 753/1 The Egyptian mummy cases were certainly 
dyed with indigo, and it has been employed in India for 
many thousands of years. 1889-96 G. M’Gowan Bernthsen's 
Organ. Chem. (ed. 3) 469 In addition to indigo-blue (indi- 
gotin), commercial indigo contains indigo-gelatine, indigo- 
brown, and indigo-red, all of which can be extracted from it 
by solvents. /47d., Indigo has been prepared synthetically 
by Baeyer.. from isatin chloride [etc.} 

b. 2/, (In commercial use.) Sorts or samples 
of indigo. (But formerly a collective pl., like ashes, 
oats, grains, silks.) 

1609 SiR H. Mippreton in Beveridge Hist. /ndia (1862) 
1. 11. i. 251 Their indicoes and other goods of theirs. 1624 
Cart. SmttH Virginia v. 171 There are great abundance of 
.. Tobacco, Sugarcanes, Indicos, Parsnips. 1821 Lame 
Elia Ser. 1. Iperf. Symp., Hast thee beard how indigos 
go at the India House? 18975 Ure's Dict. Arts 11.903 The 
Manilla indigos present tbe marks of the rushes upon whicb 
they have been dried. 

+c. Used in extended sense for ‘dye’. Ods. 

1703 Dampier Voy. (1729) I11. 1. 438 They make a saffron- 
coloured Indico of tbe Seed, called Arnatto. 


INDIGO. 


2. A plant from which indigo is obtained, Iy- 
DIGO-PLANT, including several species of /xdigofera. 

Among these are Common or East Indian L.,, /ndigo- 
Sera tinctoria, W. Indian 1, /. Ani, Australian L, 
I. Austradis, Purple-flowered I., /. floribunda. 

1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa 11. 268 In this prouince 
growetb great store of Indico, being an herbe like vnto wilde 
woad. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 507 Annil or Indigo 
growes in Cambaia: the herb is like Rosemary. 1657 R. 
Licon Barbadoes 24 We found Indico planted, and so well 
ordered, as it is sold in London at very good rates. 1703 
Dampier Voy. (1729) 111. 1. 438 White Indico has a white 
Flower, and the Roots yield a blue Juice. 1813 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Chem. iii. (1814) 93 Tbe indigo of commerce 
is principally brought from America. It is procured from 
the {ndigofera Argentea or Wild Indigo, the /udigofcra di- 
sperma or Guatimala Indigo, and the /ndigofera tinctoria 
or French Indigo. 1876 Har.ey Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 657 
Indigo..is a small shrubby plant indigenous to the tropical 
parts of the East and West Indies, and Africa. 1881 Mrs. 
C. Praep Policy & P. 1. vi. 110 Overgrown with rank grass 
and creeping indigo. , 

b. Also, with prefixed word, applied to other 
plants yielding a blue dye: as Bastard Indigo, 
an American shrub of the genus Amorpha; Chinese 
or Japanese Indigo, Polygonum tinctorium ; 
Egyptian Indigo, 7¢phrosia Afollinea (Treas. 
Bot. 1866) ; False or Wild Indigo (of U.S.), (a) 
the genus Baptisia (Treas. Bot. 1866) ; (6) = Bas- 
tard Indigo; Pegu Indigo, Marsdenia tinctoria. 

1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. App. (1765) 316/r Indigo, Bastard, 
Amorpha. 1819 Pantologia, Amorpha, Bastard indigo. 
There are two species, both natives of Carolina: A. fruti- 
cosa and A. pubescens. 1841 Mrs. Louvon Ladies’ Comp. 
Flower-Gard. (1846) 159-60 The false Indigo, Amorpha, also 
belongs to Leguminosz. nee 

3. The colour yielded by indigo, reckoned by 
Newton as one of the seven prismatic or primary 
colours, tying in the spectrum between blue and 
violet, and now often called d/ue-violet or vrolet- 
blue. 

1622 PeacHam Compl. Gent. xiii. (1634) 136 For a deepe 
and sad Greene, as in the inmost leaves of Trees, mingle 
Indico and Pinke. 1658 W. SANDERSON Grafphice 72 Darkest 
shadows, you may well set off with sap-green and Indico. 
1704 Newton Ofticks 87-8 Tbe Spectrum ff formed by the 
separated rays, did..appear tinged with this series of colours, 
violet, indico, blue, green, yellow, orange, red, together with 
all their intermediate degrees, in a continual succession per- 
petually varying. /6id. 49 It is scarce to be discovered and 
perceived by sense, except perhaps in the Indigo and Violet. 
1831 Brewster Oftics vii. 67 There will be formed upon 
the screen..an oblong Image. .of the Sun, containing seven 
colours, viz, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet. 1873 Hottanp A. Bonnic. 1. 27, 1 fancy the family 
blood has been growing blue for several geneiations, and per- 
haps there's a little indigo in me. 1874 SymMonDs Sz. /taly & 
Greece (1898) 1. i, 21 ‘The pine-forests on the mountain-sides 
are of darkest indigo. : 

B. aaj. (attrib. use of A. 3.) Of a deep violet- 
blue colour. Also in comb. to express blended 
shades, as :xdigo-black. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 11. xxiv. 245 We see its deep 
indigo horizon. 1878 H. S. Witson Adp. Ascents i. 18 A 
sky of ...a streaky indigo bue. 1897 Mary KincsLey Ww, 
Africa 550 Sometimes it is wreatbed witb indigo-black 
tornado clouds. 

C. attrib. and Com. 

1. simple attrib. and general Comb., as zadigo 
factory, plantation, vat ; indigo-planter ; indigo- 
bearing, -dyed, -producing, -ytelding adjs. 

1887 Motoney /orestry W. Afr. 151 *Indigo-bearing 

lants. /éid@.144 *Indigo-dyed cotton, 1838 Peuny Cycé. 
XII. 460/2 In the *indigo factories of Bengal it is the 
custom for the European factors to provide the seed. 1888 
J. Inctis Tent Life Vigerland 106 ‘[be general tendency 
on all *indigo plantations is to bring .. ryot and landlord 
into a much more harmonious state. 1849 THACKERAY Pen- 
dennis xxiv, Amory .. set up as *indigo-planter and failed. 
1876 Hartey Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 657 It appears that the 
*indigo-producing constituent is indican, 1765 CroxeR, etc. 
Dict. Arts & Sc.s.v., Mr. Hellot describes two *indigo vats 
with urine. 1865-72 Warts Dict. Chem. 111, 250 Woad .. 
is now used only as an addition to the indigo-vat. 1874 
SchortemMer Org. Chem. 426 An ‘indigo-vat’ is prepared 
by mixing one part of powdered indigo with two parts of 
ferrous sulphate, tbree parts of slaked lime and 200 parts of 
water. 1887 Moroney Forestry W. Afr. 155 In *indigo- 
yielding plants our knowledge is indeed very contracted. 

2. Special Comb. : indigo-berry, a name given 
to (a) The fruit of Randia latifolia and VX’, aculeaia, 
from which a blue dye is obtained ; (4) that of the 
South American Passiflora tuberosa (Cent. Dict. 
1890) ; indigo-broom, an American name of Wild 
or False Indigo ; indigo-brown, a brown resinous 
substance, a mixture of indihumin and indiretin, 
existing in all kinds of commercial indigo; in- 
digo-carmine, indigo-disulphonate (sulphindigo- 
tate) of sodium or potassium, used for dyeing 
silk, and as a water-colour; indigo-copper, the 
mineral CovELLINE; indigo-extract: see quots. ; 
indigo-finch = InDIGO-BIRD; indigo-gelatine, 
indigo-gluten, the glutinous matter found in 
commercial indigo; indigo-green, a green sub- 
stance obtained from indigo by adding potash to 
an alcoholic solution of an alkaline hyposulphindi- 

rotate (Ure's Dict, Arts 1875); indigo-mill, a 
name for the cistern in which indigo is triturated 
to a fine paste (Knight Dzct. Alech. 1873); ine 


INDIGO-BIRD. 


digo-purple, purple obtained from indigo by 
the action of fused sodium sulphate; indigo- 
purpurin, indigo-red, synonyms of INDIRUBIN ; 
indigo-snake (U.S.), the gophcr-snake, Sproles 
Couper? ; indigo-sulphate, sulphate of indigo: 
sce quots.; indigo-sulphonie (fopfularly -sul- 
phuric) acids, i.c. izdigo monosulphonic and in- 
digo disulphonic acids, products of the action of 
sulphuric acid on indigo-bluc; indigo-weed = 
indigo broom ; indigo-yellow, ‘a substance pro- 
duced by heating hyposulphindigotate of calcium 
with lime-water in contact with air; it isa trans- 
parent yellow inass’ (Watts Dict. Chem. 1865-72). 

1866 7reas. Bot. 621/1 *Indigo-berry, Randia latifolia. 
1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 460/1 According to Verzelius the 
indigo of commerce .. consists of indigo-blue, indigo-red, 
*indigo-brown, and a glutinous matter. 1855 Mayne £xfos. 
Lex., Indigocarmina, a term used by some chemists for the 
purple of indigo, a inodification of soluble blue. ."indigocar- 
mine. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. IM. 261 Sulphindigotate 
of potassium occurs in commerce as paste or dry powder, 
known as precipitated indigo, indigo-carmine, soluble indigo 
or solid blue..Sulphindigotate of sodium, also called indigo- 
carmine, resembles the potassium salt, and is used for 
similar purposes, but is more soluble in saline solutions. 
1868 Dana JA/in. ied. 5) 83 Covellite,. pene Copper. 1875 
Ure's Dict. Arts V1, 914 /ndtgo-copper, the native proto- 
sulphide of copper. 1874 ScuoRLEMMER Org. Chem. 427 
They [{pot. & sod. indigotindisulphonates] are found in com- 
merce under the name of ‘indigo-carmine’ or ‘ *indigo- 
extract’. 1 Mortey & Muir JWatts’ Dict. Chem. 11. 
757/2 By dyeing from a bath of indigo-di-sulphonic acid 
(‘sulphindigotic acid’, ‘indigo-carmine’, or ‘* indigo-ex- 
tract’). 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 257 To obtain 
it [indigo-brown], the "indigo-gluten is first reinoved by 
treating the indigo with dilute sulphuric..acid. 1838 Penny 
Cycl. XII. 460/z2 This solution of indigotin .. las been 
called sulphate of indigo. According to Berzelius, it con- 
tains “indigo-purple, sulphate of indigo, and hyposulphate 
ofindigo. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. II. 257 Jndigo- 
purple, ..probahly consists of sulphindigotate or sulpho- 
phoznicate of sodium. /éid. 261 Sulphophanicic acid, 2Ca 
HI5NO.SOs, Indigo-purple, Phoznicin, Sulphopurpuric acid. 
This acid is formed when sulphuric acid ts allowed to 
act upon indigo for a short time, or not in excess, 1838 
“Indigo-red [see Judigo-brown above]. 1881 Warts ret. 
Chem, 3rd Supp. 1086 When an aqueous solution of indican 
is boiled .. and .. then decomposed by acids, [it] yields, no 
longer indigo blue, but indigo-red, and other products. 
1884-5 Astverside Nat. [Tist. (1888) 111. 367 Spilotes coupert 
..is known by the negroes as “indigo or gopher-snake. 1875 
Ure's Dict. Arts 11.906 The compounds [of indigo-sulphuric 
or sulphindizotic acid] are called *indigo-sulphates, and are, 
like the acid, of a dark blue colour. .. The indizo-sulphates of 
the alkalis may .. be prepared by steeping wool, previously 
well cleaned, into the solution in sulphuric acid. 188: 
Wartrs Dict. Chem. 3rd Supp. 1088 A peculiar modification 
of commercial “indigosulphonic acid (commonly called in- 
digosulphuric acid), 1889 Mortey & Muir Watts’ Dict, 
Chem. V1. 758,1 Jndigo-mono-sulphont: acid, CigHgN,0, 
(SO3H), Phonieine sulphuric acid: a blue powder formed 
by allowing to stand some time a mixture of indigo with 
ordinary sulphuric acid. /éid., [ndigo-di-sulphonic acid, 
CielIsN20.(S03H)g, Sulphindigotic acid, Cza:ruline-sul- 
phuric-acid, Indigo-extract. 1884 Mitrer /’danten.,” Indigo- 
weed, Safplisia tinctoria. 

I'ndigo-bi:rd. A well-known North American 
bird, a species of painted finch, Cyanospisa cyanea, 
family Aringtiida, the male of which has the lead 
and upper parts of rich indigo-blue. It is found 
on the Atlantic slope from Canada southward, and 
is often kept as a cage-bird. 

1864-5 Woon Homes withont H. xxix.(1868) 550 The Indigo 
Bird, or Blue Linnet of America, which derives its name from 
the hue of its feathers. 1870 Lowett Study Wind. (1886) 17 
Till within a fortnight, a pair of indigo-birds would keep up 
their lively ¢o for an hour together. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. 
Story viii, Vhat indigo-bird in yonder tree-top. 1893 4 tlantic 
Monthly Apr. 462/1 Populous with chats, indigo-birds, wood 
pewees, wood thrushes, and warblers. 

Indigo-blue, 52. and a. 

A. sé. 1. The blue-violet colour of indigo. 

1912 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 329 The Back of an Indigo 
Blew. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Atin, ved. 2) 1. 27 (Colours) 
Indigo blue—the deepest, nearly black. 1860 ‘T'yNpact Glac. 
1, xxvii. 196 They appeared of a decided indigo-blue. 1879 
Roop Chromatics vili. 93 The original white colour passed 
rapidly through a greenish blue into a beautiful indigo-blue. 

2. The blue colouring matter of indigo, also 
called indigotin, C,gl1,)N202, crystallizing in fine 
right rhombic prisms of blue colour and metallic 
lustre ; pure indigo. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 198 The sublimed 
sulphite becomes blue when dissolved in water, probably in 
consequence of a little indigo blue having been carried over. 
1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 250 Scbunck has further 
shown that woad contains indican..which..when boiled with 
acids splits up into indigo-blue and indiglucin, witbout the 
intervention of oxygen. 1895 Ure’s Dict. Arts 11. 907 The 
value of indigo depends entirely on the quantity of indigo- 
blue which it contains. 

B. adj. Of the blue colour of indigo. 

1836 Maccirxtvray tr. Humboldt's Trav, xxii. 309 The 
surface of the bay was of an indigo-blue or violet tint. 
1846 G. E. Day tr. Sinon’s Anim. Chem. 1. 178 Urine 
containing an excess of this colouring matter .. deposits a 
brownish, blackish, or frequently an indigo-blue sediment. 

Indigo‘ferons, 2. [f. Inpico + L. -fer bear- 
ing, -FERoUS.] Bearing or producing indigo. 

1813 E. Bancrort Philos. Perm. Colours (ed. 2) I. Introd. 
42 The blue procured from indigoferous plants, particularly 
the woad. 
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Indigogen (i‘ndigo,dzen). Chem. [f. Ixpico | 
+-GEN, taken as ‘ producing’.] An obsolete name 
for INDIGO-WHITE. 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org, Bodies 375 Indigogen dis- 
solves in alkalies. 1841 Branpe Chem. 1122 ‘Lhe probable 
composition of white deoxidized indigo, or indigogene. 
1878 Kinczetr Anim, Chem. 233 Indigo blue is derived 
froin a colourless constituent of the urine or indigogen. 

Indigolite, variant of INDICOLITE. 

1864 in WeustER. 1896 in Cuestek Dict. Names Alin. 

Indigometer (indiggm/ta:).  [f. as prec. + 
-METER.| An instrument for ascertaining the 
strength of indigo. 

So Indigo‘metry, the art or method of dctermin- 
ing the colouring power of indigo. 

1828 WessteER, /udigometer. 1847 CRAIG, /udigometry. 

Indigo-plant. A plant yielding indigo ; spec. 
a plant of the genus /udigofera: cf. INDIGO 2. 

17957 H. Baker in /Atl. Trans. XI. 137 (title) The 
Effects of the Opuntia, or Prickly Pear, and of the Indigo 
Plant. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 270 In that part of 
the couniry, the indigo plant taggum grows abundantly 
amidst the long grass. 1796 Stepan Surinam 11. xxvu. 
303, I shall present the curious with a drawing of the 
indigo plant. 1870 Yeats Nat. J//ist. Comm, 216 The 


indigo plant grows best in the East Indies. | 


I-ndigotate. Clem. [fas next + -ATE.] A 
salt of indigotic acid ; a nitrosalicylate. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 142 Buff found 
indigotate of barytes composed of Indigotic acid 10.. 
Barytes 7. 

Indigotic (indiggtik’, 2. [f. as Ixpicotin + 
-1c.] Of, pertaining to, or produced from indigo ; 
indigotic actd, Cz11,(NO,,Oy, prepared Ly treating 
indigotin with oxidizing agents; =ANILIC AcID. 

1838 T. Tnomson Chem. Org. Bodies 141 Indigotic acid 
has been given in the Chemistry of Inorganic bodies. 1866 
OpiunG Anon, Chem, 121 By boiling indigo for along time 
with oxidising agents, and by treating salicic acid with 
strong nitric acid, we obtain identically the same product, 
which has received the names of anilic, indigetic, and nitro- 
salicic acid. 1876 tr. Schitsenberger's Ferment. 118 We 
ought to add previously to the yellow indigotic liquid a 
sufficient quantity of a diluted solution of ammonia. 

Indigotin (indigotin). Chem. [f. Ixpico + 
teuphonic cf. agrolage, + -1N.] = INDIGO-BLUE, 

1838 Penny Cyc. XII. 460/21 When cominon indigo has 
been treated witb dilute acids, alkalis, and alcohol, the 
remainder is indigo-blue, or indigotin, or indigo nearly ina 
state of purity. 1874 ScuorLEMMER Org. Chem. 425 Indi- 
gotin or indigo-blue, CigHioN 202. 

b. attrth.and Comd.,as indigotin-disulphonic 
=indigo disulphonic, indigotin-disulphonate = 
sulphindigotate: sce tndigo-carmine (INDIGO C. 2.. 

1874 ScHORLEMMER Org. Chem. 427 The filtrate from this 
acid contains indigotindisulphonic acid (indigo-sulphuric 
acid), CisgHsN,0,'SO3H)g.—[See quot. for indigorxtract 
(Inpico C, 2).] 

Indigo-white. Chem. Reduecd or dvoxidized 
indigo, C,,H,gN.Og, also called deucindigo, a white 
crystalline powder produced by subjecting commer- 
cial indigo to the action of a reducing agent, as an 
alkaline fluid; it is re-converted by oxidation to 
indigo-blue. 

Formerly supposed to exist ready-formed in indigoferous 
pens (see quot. 1850), whence the former name IsD1GOGEN) ; 

ut now known to be formed from the natural glucoside, 
Ixpicas, by the agency of a special bacillus. 

[1850 DauBeny Atom, 7%. viii. (ed. 2) 237 Indigo is ex- 
tracted from a variety of plants, in which it exists in a 
colourless form, constituting what is called white indigo, 
which becomes blue on exposure to light and air.) 1874 
ScHORLEMMER Org. Chem. 426 Hydro-indigotin or Indigo- 
white stands in the same relation to indigotin as hydrazo- 
benzene to azobenzene, .. Indigo-white is a crystalline white 
powder. 1875 Uve's Dict. Arts 11. 907 When an excess of 
some acid is added to the yellow solution, the indigo-wbite 
is precipitated in white or greyisb-wbite flocks. 

Indihumin (indi,hiz min), Chem. [f. 1Npt- 
+L, hum-us soil+-1x.] A product of the decom- 
position of indican, which occurs with indiretin in 
indigo-brown: formula C,,H NOs. 

1865-72 Watts Dict, Chem. 111.72. 1889 [see Ixpican]. 

+Indiju-dicable, z. Os. rere. [In-3.] In- 
capable of being decided. Hence tIndiju‘dicably 
adv. 

1659 Stantey /7ist. Philos. xr. (1701) 485/2 Whether will 
they say, the controversy is dijudicable .. or indijudicable ? 
if indijudicable, it is fit we suspend; for in things indiju- 
dicably repugnant, it is not possible to assert. 

+Indike, v. Ols.7are—'.  [a. F. indique-r to 
indicate.} =INDICATE v. 1. 

1541 R. Coprann Galyen’s Terapeut. 2 Dij b, Tbe which 
wold indyke tbe curacyon. 

+ Indila‘table, 2. Ods. rare—°. [1N-3.] Not 
dilatable. Hence + Indilatabi-lity, incapability 
of being dilated or distended. 

1783 Pott Chirurg, Wks. 11. 169 Who can tell what may 
be the consequence of. . this indilatability of the skin? 

+ Indilately, adv. Sc. Obs. Also 6-7 indi- 
latlie, -laitlie. [f. In-3+ slate, Sc. pa. pple. of 
Dinate v.! to delay +-Ly 2.] Without delay ; im- 
mediately, forthwith. 

1572 in Calderwood //rst. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) III. 181 


We require you indilatlie, upon the recept heereof to proceed 
to your election. 1579 Sc. Acts Fas. }°/ (1814) M11. 138/2 


INDIP. 


The refuiss or inhabilite of ony persone..to pay be saidis 
panes respective, presentlie and indilaitlie. 

+ Indi‘latory, 2. Obs. rare-'. [Ix-3.] Not 
dilatory ; expeditious. 

1654 tr. Cornwallis’ Let. to Sp. King in Cabala Supp. 105 
Since you have firmed. .new orders..you would be pleased 
in like manner to give them a new form of indilatory 
execution, ; — - 

Indileucin (indil!#-sin). Chem. [f. Inpi- + 
Gr. Aevx-os white + -IN.] A substance, C,,H,,N,0, 
obtained, in colourless glistening needles, by reduc- 
tion of indirubin with zine-dust and acetic acid. 

1889 Morey & Muir Watts’ Dict. Chem. 11. 760/t. 

tIndiligence. 0s. [ad. L. éndiligcntia, f. 
in- 1N-3) + diligentia DILIGENCE. ] 

1, Want of diligence or application; inconstancy 
or negligence in effort ; indolence, sloth. 

1496 Sc. Acts Fas. JV" (1814) 1. 238/2 Gif thai be notit 
of Indeligence or sleuth parin, pat bai be punyst be pe 
kingis gude grace. 1604 Evsonvs Obserz. Crsar's Comm, 
61 Tbe armie was distressed for want of corne by reasun of 
the povertie of the Boij and the indiligence of the Hedui. 
1658 Prirtirs, /adidigence, want of diligence, sloth. 

2. Want of attention ; heedlessness, carclessness. 

1636 3. Jonson Discov., De optimo scriptore Whs. 
(Rtldg.) 760/1 Is it not as great an indignity, that an eacel- 
lent conceit and capacity, by the indiligence of an idle 
tongue, should be disgrac’d? 1651 Jer. Tayvtor Sern. for 
Year 1. ili. 38 It is with much errour and great indiligence 
usually taught in this question, that [etc.]. 

+Indi‘ligent, az. Os. [ad. L. indiligent-em, 
{, tn- (IN- 3) + diligent-em attentive, carcful ; ef. F. 
tndiligent (Montaigne, 16th c.).] 

1. Not diligent; idle, slothful. 

1633 Be, Hart Sard Texts, N, 7. 50 So is the unfaithful 
and indiligent man apt to lay the fault upon his Maker. 
1670 L.veLyN Corr, 20 Jan., I easily believe his Majestie will 
neither believe the time long nor me altogether indilligent, if 
he do not receive this Historie so soone as otherwise he 
might have expected, 

2. Inattentive, heedless, carcless. 

1549 Cnatoner Arasm. on Folly P iija, They are indili- 
gentremembrerers what is written in many places of scripture 
concerning theyr duties. @1617 Bayxe On Coloss. i.-il. 

1634) ae There is sucl: an indiligent carelesnesse that we 
let thein hang in the os ihe 1658 W. burton /tin. Anton. 26 AS 
will easily appear to the not indiligent Reader of Beda. 1738 
Wakaurton Dro, Legat.1 22 The most indiligent observer. 

Tlence ¢ Indiligently adv., without diligence. 

21631 Donne Sevm.c. 1V. 309 Let us. .not pray, not preach, 
not hear, slackly..suddenly, unadvisedly, eatemporally, 
occasionally, indiligently. @1656 Be. Wate Ae. Wks., 
Spectaitics (1660) 5 After 1 had spent some years (not alto- 
gether indiligently) under the ferule of such Masters. 1775 
I. Hanwoop Classics Pref. 11 (Jod.), I have not indiligentiy 
revised the whole. 

+ Indi-m, v. 06s. rare—'. [f. In-% + Dix z.] 
trans. To make or render dim; to dim. 

a 1520 Larciray Yugurth (Pynson, ed. 2) 76a, That the 
ayre therwith was indymed. 

Indime‘nsible, 2. rare. [f. In-3 + dimen- 
stble from DiMENSE v.] That cannot be measured 
or reduced to measure. 

1844 W. H. Mite Ser. Tempt. Christ Notes 161 Things 
in themselves unmixable are iningled .. the Eternal with 
time, the Indimensible with measure. 

Indime‘nsional, a. vare—'. [Ix-3.] Not 
dimensional; having no dimensions, 

1875 Taitin Ga. Words No.1. 20 One of the most singular 
facts presented to the human mind is the Indimensional 
character of space. 

+ Indimi-nishable, ¢. (ds. rare. [Inx-2.] 
That cannot be diminished or lessened. 

1641 Mitton Leform. u. (1851) 52 To slight and brave the 
indiminishable Majestie of our highest Court, the Law-giving 
and Sacred Parliament. 1799 Davy in 1. Beddoes Contrié. 
Phys. 4 Med. Knowledge 79 A gas or gases indiminishable 
by nitrous oxyd. /did. 167 note. 

Indin (indin). Chem. [f. Inv-, indigo-+-1x] 
A crystalline substance of a beautiful rosc-eolour, 
isomeric with indigo-Llue. 

1845 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 1. 345 /2 /udin is prepared by the 
action of potash on sulphesathyde .. It is isomeric with 
white indigo. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 265 Indin 
forms a deep rose-coloured powder, or fine microscopic 
needles, insoluble in water. 

b. Comb.: indin-potassium (C,,1],,N,0,k), 
the potassium salt of indic acid; tudinsulphuric 
acid, zndinsulphate, etc. Also, as a second element 
indibromindin, dichlorindin hydrindin nitrindin, 
compounds of indin with Lromine, chlorine, etc. 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 111.265 Jndin-potasstum .. 
may be prepared .. by warming indin moistened with 
alcohol, and dissolving it in strong alcoholic potash. /érd. 
2€7 A hot solution of indinsulphuric acid mixed with excess 
of a potassium-salt .. deposits the indinsulphate on cooling 
in interlaced needles of a dark-red colour. /did. 268 The 
barium-salt evaporated down with hydrochloric or sulpburic 
acid, is converted into indinsulphate of barium. 

Hence Indi-nic a., obs. synonym of InpI€c a. q.y¥. 

Inding, Sc. variant of InpIcN. 

+Indi-p, v. Obs. Also endip. [f. In-1+ 
Dive v. Cf. Du. ndippen.J] trans. To dip in. 

1596 R. L{ixcue] Drel/a, Don Diego (1877) 82 Sacred 
Pymplzides endip my quill Within the holy waters of your 
spring. 1610 G. FretcHer Christ's Trt. 1. xi, Whose 
garment was before indipt in blood. 1631 Celestina v1. 77 
That poyson..wherewith that cruel shot of Cupid hatb it’s 
sharpe point deepely indipped. 


INDIPPING. 


Hence + Indi:pping wé/. sé. 

a1564 Becon Cert, Art. Chr. Relig. in Prayers, etc. 
(Parker Soc.) 415 Julius the pope. .doth utterly forbid such 
intinction or indipping, and commandeth that the cup 
should severally be taken by itself, 


Yndirect (indirekt), a. [a. F. tradirect (1364 
in Godef. Compi.), or ad. L. zxdirectus (Quintilian), 
f. Ze- (IN- 3) + directs Direct.] Not direct. 

1. Of a way, path, or course: Not straight; 
crooked, devious; also of a movement: Oblique. 


(Chiefly fig., often with suggestion of b.) 

1474 Caxton Chesse iv. 1 [If. 66] The quene foloweth..to 
a place indirect in the maner of a rook in to the black poynt 
tofore the physicien [Cessoes (ed. 1505,h 1): Ad locum in- 
directum ad moduut Rochi in guadro nigro ante medicum), 
1595 C. MippLeton Sivineening 8 Unorderly labouring in 
the water, they by the indirect mooving of tbeir bodyes pull 
downe themselves. 1597 SHaxs. 2 Hen. [V, iv. v. 185 
Heauen knowes.. By what by-pathes, and indirect crook'd- 
ways I met this Crowne. 1638 SucKLinc Aglaura 1. i. 
(1646) 6 The indirect way’s the nearest. 1667 Mittox P.Z. 
x1. 631 O pittie and shame, tbat they..should turn aside to 
tread Paths indirect, or in the midway faint! 1762 CHURCHILL 
Ghost 702 By ways oblique and indirect. 

b. Of actions or feelings: Not straightforward 
and honest; not fair and open; ‘crooked’, deceit- 
ful, corrupt. (Also of persons: see Direct a. 5 b.) 

1570 Act 13 Elre.c. 20§ 1 Livings .. may not by corrupt 
and indirect Deslee: be transferred to other Uses. 1604 
Suaxs. Oth, 1. tii. 111 Did you, by indirect and forced 
courses Subdue, and poyson this yong Maides affections ? 
a 1653 Gouce Coun, Hebr. xiii. 5 Whatsoever is by force 
or fraud, by stealing, lying, or any other indirect course 
gotten, is an effect of covetousnesse. 1696 PHILLIPs, 
Lu:tirect, said of a thing done by ill Practice, or under-hand 
Dealing, or by foul means, contrary to Law and Customn. 
1708 Loud, Gaz. No. 4422/7 One of Her Majesty's .. 
Secretaries of State receiv’d a Letter..promising discovery 
of several indirect Practices. 1727 Swiet Poison. E.Curll 
Wks. 1755 III. 1. 150, 1 do sincerely pray forgiveness for 
those indirect methods I have pursued in inventing new 
titles to old books, putting autbors' names to things they 
never saw, &c. . 

e. Of a succession, title, etc.: Not descending 
or derived in a straight line. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen, 11, tv. iii. 105 His Title, the which 
wee finde Too indirect, for long continuance, 

2. Not taking the straight or nearest course to the 
end in view; not going straight to the point; not 
acting or exercised with direct force; round-about. 

1984 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 11. iii. (1886) 19 All maner of 
wales are to be used, direct and indirect. 1665 BoyLr Occas. 
Reff. Introd. Pref. (1843) 32 To condemn Figurative and In- 
direct ways of conveying ev’n Serious and Sacred matters, 
is to forget ]low often Christ himself made use of Parables. 
1720 WaTERLAND Leight Seri. 237 Vhe implicite or indirect 
proofs I shall but briefly mention. 1783 Watson PAilip // 
(1793) 1. 11. 381 To agree to such an indirect form of expres- 
sion, as might not alarm the pride..of the Spaniards. 1865 
Tvtor Early flist. Alau.i. 4 The place of direct records 
has to be supplied, in great ineasure, by indirect evidence. 

Logic. ‘See quots., and DmecT @. 4¢., 

1727-41 Cuamsers Cycl., {ndirect Modes, of syllogisms, 
in logic, are the five last modes of the first figure..It is the 
conversion of the conclusion which renders the modes in- 
direct. 1828 WuHatety A/ct.1.11. § rin Lucycl. Metrop.258/1 
Ikither the Premiss of an opponent or his Conclusion may 
be disproved, eitherin the Direct or in the Indirect Method ; 
i.e. either by proving the truth of tbe Contradictory, or by 
showing that an absurd Conclusion may fairly be deduced 
froin the Proposition in question. 1860 Anp. THomson 
Laws 1h, § 127. 271 Showing that something impossible or 
absurd follows from contradicting our conclusion is called 
indirect demonstration. 1864 owen Logic v. 141 Indirect.. 
predication was..that..in which the species was predicated 
of the genus [etc.).  /b/d. vii. 201 If we exclude the Fourth 
Figure altogether, considering Bramantip, Camenes, &c. as 
indirect Moods of the First, there are but fourteen direct 
Moods. 1891 [see Direct a.4c]. 1896 WELTON Afanual of 
Logie (ed. 2) 1v. iv. § 128 1. 358 Reduction is indirect when 
a new syllogism is formed which establishes the validity of 
the original conclusion by showing the illegitimacy of its 
Contradictory. y . . 

e. Lol. Econ. Of taxation; Not levied dircctly 
upon the person on whom it ultimately falls, but 
charged in some other way, esp. upon the pro- 
duction or importation of articles of use or con- 
sumption, the price of which is thereby augmented 
to the consumer, who thus pays the tax in the form 
of increased price. Cf. Direct a. 6e. 

1801 A. Hamitton JVs. (1886) V11. 192 That which is 
called the direct tax..was always insisted upon by them as 
preferable to taxes of the indirect kind. 1845{see Direct a. 
Ge]. 1868 Rocrers Pol. Econ. xxii. (1876) 287 The greater 
part of the taxes raised in this and in most other civilised 
countries are known as indirect. They consist in the levy 
of imposts on articles of consumption [etc.]. 1884 J. Rak 
Contemp. Soctatism i. 37 Customs and indirect taxation of 
different kinds, A 

3. Gram. +a. Indirect relation, the syntactical 
relation between two words which are not in full 


grammatical concord. 

1393 Laxct., 2. Pl. C. 1v. 344 Quab pe kynge to con- 
science, ‘knowen ich wolde What is relacion rect and in- 
dyrect after..for englisch was it neuere’. /4éd. 365 Thus 
is relacion rect ryht as adiectif and substantif A-cordep in 
alle kyndes with his antecedent. Indirect pyng ys as hoso 
coueited Alle kynne kynde to knowe and to folwe, With- 
oute [case] to cacche [to] and come to bobe numbres. 

f speech or narration: Put in a reported 
form, not in the speaker’s own words, but with 


the changes of pronouns, persons, tenses, etc. 
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which conform it to the point of view of the 
reporter; oblique: opposed to Direct a. 6b. 

The idioms of different languages differ widely in respect 
to indirect construction. In English, indirect sentences are 
usually introduced by that or sf, expressed or understood. 
Thus, a speaker’s actual words ‘I will not go unless you use 
force’, are reported indirectly, by tbe person addressed, as 
‘he said [that] he would not go unless I used force’, by 
a third party as ‘he told X. [that] he would not go, unless 
he (X.) used force’, The question ‘Do youknow me?’ be- 
comes, in indirect narration, ‘ He asked me if I knew him’, 
and ‘he asked X. if he knew him‘. 

1866 Mason Eng. Gramm. (ed. 7) 111 In such sentences .. 
the dependent clauses are indirect questions. 1866 W. E. 
JeLF Grk, Gram. (ed. 4) § 886 1]. 627 Indirect interrog. 
sentences. 1870-7 Movtton tr. IWVtuer's N. 7. Gram. ui. 
§ 60. 9 When words spoken by others are quoted, they are 
not, asa rule, brought into the structure of tbe sentence in 
the indirect construction. 1879 Rosy Lat. Gram. 11. 342 
When a statement, question [etc.] is reported in a form which 
makes it dependent in construction on some such words 
as said, the language is said to be oblique or indirect. 

e. Lndirect object (see quots.). 

1879 Rosy Lat. Gram. I. 54 The indirect object is the 
person (or thing) affected by the occurrence of an action.. 
although not directly or primarily acted on. 188: Mason 
Eng. Gram, (ed. 24) 149 The Indirect Object of a verb 
denotes that which is indirectly affected by an action, but is 
not the immediate object or product of it, as ‘Give /is# the 
book’, ‘ Make sre a coat’. 

a. (ndirect passive, a passive verb having for its 
subject the indirect object of the active voice, as 
f was told it; he was refused admittance, the 
mayor is given power and authority (see GIVE v. 
2); also, a passive voice formed on an intransitive 
verb construed with a preposition, the prepositional 
object becoming the subject of the passive verb, 
while the preposition becomes adverbial, as hey 
have spoken to him, he has been spoken to; 
many run after her, she is much run after. 

4. Not directly aimed at or attained; not imme- 
diately resulting from an aetion or cause. 

1823 Scotr Pevertl xxaix, He is one who will neither 
seek an indirect advantage by a specious road, nor take an 
evil path to gain a real good purpose. 1849 MacauLay 
fist. Eng. vi. 11. 95 He could not bring himself to sacrifice 
.. his salary of eight thousand pounds a year, and the far 
larger indirect emoluments of his office. 1875 JowETT 
Plato (ed. 2) 111. 9 Happiness is not the direct aim, but the 
indirect consequence of the good government. 

Indire‘cted, 2. vare. [Ix-%.] Not directed 
or guided. 

1601 Cornwattyes Disc. Seneca (1631) 71 Have fixed 
their indirected steppes upon Arts unprofitahle. 1819 
Crasse Jales of fail iv. 228, 1 pray‘d in heart an in- 
directed prayer. 

Indirection (indirekjan). [f. Inpirect, after 
D1REcTION.] 

1. Indirect movement or action; a devious or 
circuitous course to some end; round-about means 
or method. Ay zndtrection, by indirect means, 
indirectly. 

1602 Suaks. //am. 1. i. 65 And thus d_e we.. By indirec- 
tions finde directions out. 1634 Forp ?. Warteck a. iii, 
If king James, By any indirection, should perceive My 
coming near your court, I doubt the issue Of my employ- 
ment. 1673 5. C. Art of Complaisance 73 Vhese were the 
effects of real merit and virtue, which still sheds a luster 
on the rest, and not of indirection. 1856 Emerson “ug. 
Tratts xiii. 211 Oxford also has its merits... Whether in 
course or by indirection, .. education according to the 
English notion of it is arrived at. 1879 J. BurrovcHus 
Locusts & VW Loney (1884) 100 The weather is .. to be 
understood, not by rule, but by subtle signs and indirections. 
1888 (), Nev, Oct. 407 As is always the case with good critics, 
Mr, Arnold worked inore by indirection and suggestion than 
by sheer delivery of judgment. 

b. In literal sense: An indirect or devious way. 

1858 Hawtuorne fy. & [t. Fruls. (1372) 1. 16 Vhrough 
some other indirections we at last found the Rue Bergére. 

2, Want of straightforwardness in action; an act, 
or practice, which is not straightforward and honest ; 
deceit; malpractice. 

1595 SHAKS. Yoh 11. i. 276 The better Act of purposes 
mistooke, Is to mistake again. though indirect, Yet indirec- 
tion thereby growes direct, And falshood, falshood cures. 
1601 — Ful. C. ww. iii. 75 To wring From the hard hands of 
Peazants, their vile trash By any indirection. 1710 Later 
No. 191 ? 1 The Indirection and Artifice which is used 
among Men. 1834 Mar. Encewortn //e/en (Rtldg.) 106 To 
no vile indirections will I stoop. 1895 Rev. of Rev. Aug. 138 
He hated diplomatic indirections, or, to speak bluntly, lying. 

Indirectly indirektli), azz. Also 6 indy- 
rectly. [f. InpDIREcT+-LY?; in early use perh. 
f.In-3 + Dinectiy.] In an indirect way or manner; 
not directly. 

1. Not ina straight line or with a straight course ; 
eircuitously; obliquely. Now rave. 

1474 Caxton Chesse {\f. 67] The quene..[may go] on the 
right side tofore the alphyn & secondly on tbe lift syde where 
the knyght is & thirdly Indirectly vnto the black poynt 
tofore the phisicien (Cessores (ed. 1505, h1 b): Zercio in- 
directum: ad locunt nigrum & uacuum ante medicun), 
1503 Hawes A.ramp. Virt. xiv. 6 Entrynge theyr houses 
of the .xii. synes Some indyrectly and some by dyrecte 
lynes. 1563 W. Futke Afefeors (1640) 4b, In places where 
the beanies are cast indirectly and obliquely. 1596 
Edward /[/,\. i. 2 You are the lineal watchman of our 
peace, And John of Valois indirectly climbs. 183: Brew- 
ster Nat. Magic ii. (1833) 15 All objects seen indirectly are 

| seen indistinctly. 


INDISCERNIBLE. 


+b. By crooked methods; wrongfully, unfairly, 
dishonestly. Oés. 


1580 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Appfoster, to suborne, 
to appointe some body to saye or doe indirectlye. 1599 
Suaks. Hen. Vu. iv. 94 He bids you then resigne Your 
Crowne and Kingdome, indirectly held From him. 1603 
Hottanp Piutarch’s Mor. 937 Unto whom this imputation 
was laid, that by corruption he had caried away the prize, 
and indirectly obteined the victorie. 

te. Not to the point, evasively. Ods. 

1596 SHaks. 1 fen. /V’, 1. iii. 66 This bald, vnioynted Chat 
of his. .Made me to answer indirectly. 1603 — Afcas. for A. 
IV. vi. 1 To speak so indirectly 1 am loath, 1 would say the 
truth, but to accuse him so That is your part. 1673 DrypEN 
Marr. a la Mode 1. i, You answer sawcily, and indirectly: 
What Interest can you pretend in her? 1712 Appison 
Spect. No, 305 # 11 The other is to answer bim indirectly, 
and, if possible, to turn off the Question. 

2. By indirect action, means, connexion, agency, 
or instrumentality; through some intervening per- 


son or thing ; mediately. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Déictes 56 The lyf Jugeth in- 
derectly amongis the dede. 1526 Pr/gr, Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 165 Eyther immediatly or mediatly, that is to say, 
without meane, or by some meane, direcily or indirectly. 
1590 SwINBURNE Testaments 1909 Whereof any person is not 
capable directly or by himselfe, he is not capable thereof, 
indirectly or by an other. 1665 Sir E. Nicuot.as in .V. 


_ Papers (Camden) Il. 172 Tell vs freely whether .. Tom 


Chichly holds any correspondence directly or indirectly 
with Secretarie Nicb. 1776 Apam Smitx IV..NV. vy. ii. n. 
(1869) 11. 466 The state not knowing how to tax, directly and 
proportionably, the revenue of its suhjects, endeavours to tax 
it indirectly by taxing their expense, which, it is supposed, 
will in most cases be nearly in proportion to their revenue. 
1885 Tait Prop. Matter iii. § 34. 26 Its weight, except indi- 
rectly through friction, has nothing to do with it. 

b. Not in express terms; by suggestion or im- 
plication. 

1594 Suaxs. Aich. [//, 1. iv. 225 Whose hand soeuer 
lanch'd their tender hearts, Thy head (all indirectly) gaue 
direction. 1613 Wither Aduses iv. in Fuvenilia (1633) 26 
If to the Father they dispraise the Sonne, It shall be slily 
indirectly done. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 230 The 
question. .has been already asked and indirectly answered 
inthe Meno. 1882 Westcott S¢. Yo/u Introd. 5 What then 
is the evidence which the fourth Gospel itself bears to its 
authorship, first indirectly, and next directly? 

3. Gram. In or by indirect or oblique oration 
(see INDIRECT a. 3b). 

1877 Mouton tr. lViuer's N. T, Gram. in. § 60. 2 When 
a writer has begun by quoting words indirectly, he will fre- 
quently pass very quickly into the oratio directa. 

Indirectness (i ndire-ktnts). [f. Inprrect a. 
+-NEss.] The quality of being indirect ; waut of 
direetness or straightforwardness. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememd. vu. 1581 Is thy Sov'raynes 
path Unequall? or is't rather thine which hath Such in- 
directnesse? 1654 W. Motuntacvue Devout Ess. u. vii. § 5.142 
The maligners of this doctrine of Purgatorie, have methinks, 
us‘d a worse kind of indirectness in their exposure of it. 
1790 Parry Hore Panl.i.4 This very indirectness and sub- 
tilty is that which gives force and propriety to the example. 
1821-30 Lp. Cockaurn A/em. tii. 11874: 140 Indirectness was 
. entirely foreign to his manly nature. 

Indiretin (indir/tin’. Chem. [f. Inpi-+ Gr. 
pytivy resin+-1N.] A dark-brown shining resin, 
C,.11,;NO;, one of the components of indigo- 
brown, obtained by decomposition of indican. 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. W1. 248 The indiretin which 
still reniains in solution is separated byammonia. 1889 [see 
Invican). 

Indirubin (indirébin). Chem. [f. Inpt- + 
L. +udb-er red + -1N.] A substance, isomeric with 
indigo-blue, obtained by decomposition of indican, 
crystallizing in long purple metallic-shining needles. 
Also called tudigo-purpurin and indigo-red. 

1859 [see INpican]. 1865-72 Waits Dict. Chem. 111. 249 
On. .exposing the filtrate to the air, a purple-red deposit is 
formed, consisting of indirubin. 1881 Nature XXIV. 230 
The red isomeride of indigo-blue, Indirubin .. possesses a 
splendid red colour, but has little or no tinctorial power. 
1889 Mortey & Muir Hatts' Dict. Chem. 11. 759/2 When 
fresh indican solution is inixed with strong acid and boiled, 
only indigo and indiglucin are obtained, but if the indican 
solution ts previously boiled for a short time indirubin is also 
formed. 

+tIndisce'rned, 2. Obs. [1y- 3.] 
Not discerned, indistinct. 

1652 GauLE Afagastromt. 166 The study and search.. proves 
very confused, indiscerned, unsafe, and pernicious. 

Indiscernible (indizd:inib’1), ¢@. and sé, Also 
7-able. [f. IN-3+4 DiscerniBLe: cf. F. ¢ndsscern- 
able (1582 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1. Incapable of being discerned by the 
senses or intelleet; imperceptible ; undiscoverable. 

1635 Swan Spec. AZ. v. § 2 (1643) 148 Dew ..falleth down 
in very small and indiscernible drops. 1640 W. CrasTRIE 
in Phil. Trans, XXV11. 283 The light of the Sun .. doth 
make it..indiscernable. 1664 Power E-rf. Philos. t. 18 An 
Animal .. whose whole bulk to the bare eye is quite indis- 
cernable. 1754 SHertock Disc. (1759) I. 63 His Wisdom and 
Holiness, and even his Mercy, are as indiscernible as his 
Justice. 1853 READE Chr. ¥ohnstone 34 A rapid look, in- 
discernible by male eye, 1879 Cur. G. Rosserm Seek § F. 
192 Be the stars at a given moment discernible or indis- 
cernible by our vision. f 

2. That cannot be distinguished (/r07 something 
else); indistinguishable. Ods. or arch. 

1646 Six T. Browne Psend. Ep. ut, xxv. 176 That red and 
sanguineous humor .. affording in linnen or paper an indis- 
cernable tincture from blood. 1825 Waterton }i’and. S. 


NATE ale 


INDISCERNIBLENESS. 


Amer. 1. (1887) 79 The mountains gradually retire. .till they 
are indiscernible from the clouds in which they are involved. 

B. sé. 1. A thing (animal, etc.) that cannot be 
discerned by the senses. 

1835 Kirpy /Jad. & Inst. Anim.(1852) 1.162 The infusories, 
or as-they have been also called ansmalcules, microscopic 
animals, acrita or indiscernibles. P 

2. Velaph. A thing that cannot be distinguished 
from some other thing or things. 

Identity of indiscernibles: the doctrine that things can- 
not exist together as separate entities unless they have dif. 
ferent attributes. 

1717 S. CrarkE Leibnitz' 5th Paper 173 The Supposition 
of two Indiscernibles, such as two Pieces of Matter per- 
fectly alike, seems indeed to be possible in abstract Terms. 
1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant \ntrod. v. 82 Where there is no 
difference, there is no activity, and hence no substance or 
individuality. This is the meaning of the celebrated ‘iden- 
tity of indiscernibles *. 1882 Sa¢. Nev. 11 Mar. 289 Mr, Glad. 
stone, whose ingenuity in detecting the non-identity of 
indiscernibles.. has been sharpened by this matter to a 
preternatural degree. 3 

Hence Indisce‘rnibleness, the quality of being 
indiscernible; Indisce'rnibly adv., in an tndis- 
cernible manner, imperceptibly. 

1643 T. Goopwtn Child of Night 61 He is able indiscernibly 
to communicate all his false reasonings. 1648 Hasmonp 
Serm. iv. Wks. 1684 1V. 494, | should have shew'd you also 
the indiscernibleness (to the eye of man) of the difference 
of these distant states. x8zr1 Dre Quincey Richter Wks 
1860 XIV. 117 The pathetic and the humorous. .melt indis- 
cernibly into each other. 1885 Sat. Rev, 30 May 717 Vhe 
human inind is seldom found in such a state of indiscernible- 
ness. 

+ Indisce’rning, 2. Ods. rare. [Ix-3.] Not 
discerning. 

1660 N. Inceto Bentivolto 4 Urania (1682) 11.126 Thatso 
many varieties. .should rise out of Matter bya blind scuffle 
of indiscerning Principles, is. an absurd Phancy. 

t+Indisce'rpible, «. O¢s. [f. In-3 + Dis- 
CERPIBLE.] = INDISCERPTIBLE. 

1659 11. More Zmmort, Soul (1662) 111 A Soul..is a Spirit, 
and therefore of an Indivisible, that is, of an Indiscerpible, 
Essence. 1662 Gianvitt Lux Orient, iv. (1682) Fig The 
soul, which is immortal and indiscerpible. 1703 KELSEY 
Serm, 224 Some Philosophers make it (the Soul] a Sub- 
stance indiscerpible, that 1t cannot be divided. 1722 Wot- 
Laston Kelig. Nat. ix. a] That there should be atoms, 
whose parts are..indiscerpible. 1837-9 Hatta //ist. Lit. 
IL}. a. iii, § 63 If..we could know the internal structure 
of one primary atom, and could tell..through what constant 
laws its component, though indiscerpible, molecules, the 
atoms of atoms, attract, retain, and repel each other. 

Hence + Indiscerpibility, + Indisce’rpible- 
ness, the quality of being indiscerpible; + Indis- 
ce'rpibly adv., tn an indiscerpible manner. 

1659 11. Morr Jismort, Soul Pref. (1662) 7 Endowing it 
with such Attributes as are essential to it, as Indiscerpibility 
is tothe Soul of Man. 1678 Cupwortn /néed/. Syst. Contents 
(1. v. 833) Something... extended otherwise than Body, soas to 
be penetrable thereof, and indiscerpibly one with itself and 
self-active. 1682 H. More dnvnot. Glanvill’s Lux O. 222 
An Indiscerpibleness not arising from thinner and thinner 
parts of matter. 1721 BaiLey, [udiscerpibility, a being in- 
seperahle. : ion , 

Indiscerptible (indisdptib’l), 2. [f. In-3 
+ DiscerrtTiBceE.}] Incapable of being divided into 
parts; not destructible by dissolttion of parts. 

1736 Butter Anal. 1. i. Wks. 1874 1. 21 There is no.. 
reason to think death to be the dissolution .. of the living 
being, even though it should not be absolutely indiscerptible. 
1759 Jounson Nasse/as xlvii, A power impassive and indis- 
cerptible. a1848 R. W. Hamitton Aew. 4 Punishm. v. 
(1853) 216 The soul has no parts to be separated: in Butler’s 
phrase, it is indiscerptible. 1880 Pritcuarp in Churchman 
No. 5. 330 Definite groups or clusters of indiscerptible atoms 
are associated, we believe, into molecules, 

Hence Indiscerptibi ‘lity, Indisce 'rptibleness, 
the quality of being indiscerptible; Indisce‘rpti- 
bly adv. 

1755 Jounson, /ndiscerptibility, incapability of dissolution. 
319775 Asn, Judiscerplibleness, 1825 K. P. Warp 7remaine 
III. ix. 83 The indiscerptibility of thought..is, in truth, the 
great argument which goes to the bottom of the proof 
a@ priori. 1855 De Quincey in ‘H. A. Page” Life 11877) 
II, xviii. 128 Its indiscerptibility or non-liability to violent 
separation, Ee. . 

Indisciplinable (indi‘siplinab’l), a. [f. Iv-3 
+ DIscipLinaBLe: cf. F. zndisciplinable (1580 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Incapable of being disciplined ; 
not amenable to discipline ; intractable. 

1600 Asp. Ansot Exp. Yonah 354 Their rudeness and in- 
disciplinable barbarisme. @ 1652 J. Ssitu Sed. Dise. iv. 85 
Sense..which is the most indisciplinable thing that may be. 
a1676 Hate Provis. Poor Pref. (Mason), Necessity renders 
men of phlegmatic and dull natures stupid and indisciplin- 
able. 1793 W. Goowin Eng. conc. Polit, Fustice 304, 311. 
1814 SHELLEY Review Hogg (1886) 27 His great though 
indisciplinable energies. 

+Indi‘sciplinate, 2. Ols. rare. [ad. late L. 
indisciplinal-us, f. in- (1n-3) + disciplinal-us Dis- 
CIPLINATE: cf. F. tndiscrpliné.] Not disciplined ; 
not subjected to discipline. 

1450 tr. De Jmitatione u. iii. 43 Harde & ouerthwart 
men indisciplinate & contrariouse. 1579 J. Fiero tr. Ca/- 
vin's Serm, Ded., An indisciplinate kinde of life. 

+ Indisciplina‘tion. és. rave—'. [ad. late 
L, indrsciplinalion-em, £. in- (IN-3) + disciplina- 
tion-em DISCIPLINATION.] Non-subjection to dis- 


cipline ; undisciplined conduct. 
61450 tr. De fmitatioue ut. xii. 80 Lest pou engendre 
sclaundre in obir poru3 indisciplinacion. 
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Indiscipline (indisiplin). [f. Ix-3 + Disci- 
PLINE, or a. F. rudiscipline (1762 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Absence or lack of discipline; want of the order 
imposed by constituted (esf. military) authority 
upon a body of persons amenable to it; want of 
the order and method acquired by training. 

1783 J. Avams MWés. (1854) 1X. 517 To venture upon a 
piece of indiscipline, in order to secure a tolerable peace. 
1792 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life & Writ. (1832) Il, 175 
My former letters have mentioned the indiscipline of the 
French armies. 1812 WeLLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. (1838) 
IX. 604 The habits of indiscipline and insubordination are 
such, that even those corps.. are in as bad a state. 1884 
Guardian 21 May 769 Indiscipline in the Church of England. 
1887 ‘I. Harpy Woodlanders 1). xvii. 310 Mental indiscipline 
hindered her from beginning her conversation, 

+Indisco‘nsolate, @. Os. rare. [IN-8.] 
Not disconsolate. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberville’'s Polexander w. i. 164 
{They] would not have been so indisconsolate, hut onely 
for taking off Iphidamantus discontent. 

Indiscoverable indisky-vorab’l), a. [f. Ix-3 
+ DIScovERARLE.] Not discoverable; not to be 
found out; undiscoverable. 

1640 Quartes Enchirid. 1. (1642) 74 To keepe his own 
designs indiscoverable to his Enemy. 1704 Norris /deal 
World wu. iii. 177 Conclusions of great importance to be 
known, and otherwise perhaps indiscoverable. 1889 Swix: 
BURNE Study Ben Fonson 21 The artist, the scholar .. is as 
indiscoverable as the spontaneous humourist or poet. 

Efencc Indisco-verably adv. 

1669 Addr. hopeful yng. Gentry Eng. 80 An old stout 
Carrack ; lost by its Ai indiscoverably growing leakages. 

+Indiscovered, 2. Ols. rare—'.  [Ix-5.] 
Not discovered ; undiscovered. 

1663 CowLey Verses sev. Occas., Ode Drake's Chair ww, 
Lanch forth into an indiscovered Sea. 

+Indisco'very. 04s. rare. [f. 1x-3.] Non- 
discovery; failure to discover or find ont. 

1629 N. Carpenter Achitophe/ 1. 8 The indiscovery of such 
mens natures causeth .their worst actions to curry the best 
construction. 1646 Sir T. Browse /seud. Ep. vi. xii. 338 
The collaterall verity, may unto reasonable speculations, 
requite the capitall indiscovery. 

Indiscreet ‘indiskr7t), a. Forms: 5 indys-, 
5-7 indiscrete, 6 Sc. -creit, (7 -creete , 6- -creet. 
[prob. a. F. éndiscret, -créete though this is cited 
only of 16the. in Hatz.-Darm. ) =It., Sp. zxdrscrelo; 
or directly ad. L. sadtscré/us, tn a late or med.L. 
sense: see note to Discreet a. The direct repr. 
of the L. word in its classical sense is INDISCRETE.] 
Not discreet, without discrction. 

+1. Without discernment or soundjudgement. Ods. 

1413 Filer. Sowde (Caxton 1483) ut. vill. 55 So haue they 
ben forfaren with indiscrete sorowe, as was cursyd Cayn 
the fyrst borne child. 1432-50 tr. A/igden (Rolls) 1. 319 
Indiscrete men supposede hym to haue the wynde in his 
gouernaile and powere. c1450 Myrc 825 Leste indyscrete 
hys prest were Hys confessyone for to here. ¢ 16r1 Cuar- 
man Jliad u. (1884) 36 O Priam! thou art always pleased 
with indiscreet advice. 1617 Corxwattyes £ss., Praise 
Rich. 111 (ed. 2) Ciij, The partiall writings of indiscreet 
chroniclers. 1675 Bovte Reconcil. Reason § Relig. 1. i. 
Wks. 1772 1V’.158 There are others, who, out of an indis. 
crete devotion, are so solicitous to increase the number and 
the wonderfulness of mysteries. : 

2. Injudicious or imprudent in speech or action; 
inconsiderate; unadvised, unwary. 

1588 Suaks. LZ. L. L. 1. ii. 31 It would ill become me to 
be vaine, indiscreet, or a foole. 1656 Nicholas Papers 
III. 280 That it may bee knowen where to lay the blame of 
so indiscreete, if not malicious, a reporte. 1661 BaxTeR 
Mor. Prognost. 1. » 84. 17 The younger, and indiscreeter 
passionate sort. a1371§ Burnet Own Time (1766: 1. 369 
The indiscreetest and wildest creature that ever was in a 
court. 1742 Jarvis Quix. 1. Ixxii, By his indiscreet zeal 
the object would be lost. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i, 
(1868) 35 You inay do much harm by indiscreet praise and 
by indiscreet blame. 1876 Geo. Eriot Dan. Der. iii, The 
younger sister had been indiscreet..in her marmiages. 

3. Sc. Uncivil, impolite. 

1727 P. Wacker Life Peden To Rar. (1728) 4 Others. . gave 
me indiscreet, upbraiding Language, calling me a vile old 
Apostate. 1824 Miss Ferrier /zher. (1882) 1. 225, ‘1 think 
I never saw so ill-bred a man’. ‘1 can't just say that, Bell’, 
said her mother, ‘ I'm sure he was nowise indiscreet ’. 

Hence Indiscree‘tness, the quality of being in- 
discreet, indiscretion. 

1658 A Fox Wurtz’ Surg. 1. iii. 11 Through this rashness 
and indiscreetness most dangerous and worst symptoms are 
caused. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. liv, I'm surprised at the 
indiscreetness you commit. y 

Indiscreetly (indiskr?tli), adv. 
-LY 2.) 

1. In an indiscreet manner; with or through 
want of discernment, judgement, or prudence. 

c 1480 tr. De Imitatione mi. viii. 74 Somme indiscretly for 
grace of deuocion haue destroied hemself. 1535 Act 27 
Hen. VITl, c. 10 § 1 They ..doo many times dispose in- 
discretely and vnaduisedly their landes and inheritances. 
1634 MassincEeR Very Woman 1, i. Wks, (Rtldg.) 368/2 
’Twas done indiscreetly. 1749 Fretpinc Tom Jones xiii. 
viii, It should be a warning to all persons (says she, looking 
at her daughters) how they marry indiscreetly. 1825 BEN- 
THAM Ration. Rew. Wks. 1843 II. 210 Astonished that legis- 
lators have so indiscreetly multiplied the operations whicb 
tend to weaken its (veracity’s] influence. 

2. Sc. Uncivilly, impolitely. 

1637-s0 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 312, 1 hope you 
will not use me so indiscreetlie as did one Mr David Calder- 
wood when I was comeing out of Scotland. 


[f. prec. + 


INDISCRIMINATE. 


Indiscrete (indiskr7t),2. Also 7 indiscreet. 
[ad. L. enudrscrét-us unseparated, undtstinguished ; 
see IN-3 and Discrete, and cf. the differentiated 
INDISCREET.] 

+1. Not distinctly separate or distinguishable from 
contiguous objects or parts. Obs. 

1608 TorseLt Serpents (1658) 629 The Ammodyte, indis- 
creet onthe Land [indiscretus arenis), Doth hold the colour 
of the burning sand. 166: Lovett //ist, Anim. & Min, 
Introd., The round crustates, sc. the Cancri, have .. an in 
discrete head. 

2. Not divided into distinct parts. 

1782 Pownatt Antig. 132 (T.) A chaos, in which the ter- 
restrial elements were all in an indiscrete mass of confused 
matter, 1883 Sir M. Monter-Wittiams Acilig. Th. 4 Life 
India 13 Next all was water, all a chaos indiscrete. 1893 
Fairsaikn Christ in Mod. Theol. u. i. iii. 409 The Abso- 
lute is not Substance homogeneous and indiscrete. 

Hence Indiscre‘tely ai/v., without separation or 
division. 

1698 Pil. Trans. XX. 463 As for Method, there is none 
at all... the Species being promiscuously and indiscreetly 
placed as they came to Hand. 

Indiscretion (indiskre-fan). Forms: 4 in- 
discrecyone, 5 indyscrecioun, 6 indiseression, 
-cretione, 6- indiscretion. [a. F. indrscréiion 
(12-13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. txdiserz- 
tidn-em, {, in-(IN-3 + dtscrétion-em DIsCRETION.] 

1. Want of discretion; the fact of being indis- 
creet; in early use, chiefly, want of discernment 
or discrimination ; in later, want of judgement in 
speech or action; injudicious, unguarded, or un- 
wary conduct ; impradence. 

¢ 1340 Hamrote /’vose Tr. 18 He sall neuer erre by fan. 
tasye, ne by indiscrecyone. c1gs0 /’0/. Poems (Rolls) 11. 
242 Vengeaunce and wrathe in an hastyvyte, Wyth an un- 
stedefast speryte of indyscrecioun. soz Atkyxson tr. De 
Imitatione 1. viii. 159 They by theyr indiscression & euy! 
maners .. discomfort and hurte those they wene to helpe & 
comforte. a Damiet Compl. Rosamond Wks. (1717' 39 
Happy liv'd !, whilst Parents Eye did guide The Indts- 
cretion of my feeble Ways. 1602 Suaxs. //am, v. ii. 8 Our 
indiscretion sometimes serues vs well, When our deare 
plets do paule. 1645 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. IIL. 318 

rince Rupert was absolved and cleared from any disloyalty 
or Ireason, in the rendering of Bristol ; but not of Indiscre- 
tion. 1697 Dampirr Voy. 1. 128 Thus our hopes perished 
by the indiscretion of one foolish fellow. 1751 Jouxson 
Rambler No. 167 & 5 Granting what only the indiscretion 
of her kindness enabled him to withhold. 1825 W, OxBERRY 
Dram. Biog. WA. 43 When and where the first act of in- 
discretion (this is the holiday term for vice) occurred, we 
know not. 1855 Macavtay //ist. Eng. xvii. IV. 21 In spite 
of calumny for which their own indiscretion had perhaps 
furnished some ground. _ 

2. An indiscrect or imprudent act or slep. (Some- 
times a euphemism for a transgression of social 
morality: cf. 1825 in 1.) 

1601 R, Jounson Kingd. & Commi. 1603) 82 It were an 
equall indiscretion, to estimate a mannes worth, either by 
their body or apparell. 1718 Lavy M. W. Moxtacu Lett. 
to C’tess (Bristol) (1887) ‘4 238 ‘They suffer sometimes for 
their indiscretions in a very severe manner. 1739 CiBBER 
A pol. (1756) I. 57 A lady .. whose female indiscretions had 
occasion‘d her family to abandon her. 1752 [nce INFANCY 2]. 
1840 Macautay £ss., Ranke (1854) 11. 146 A youth, guilty 
only of an indiscretion. . 

3. Sc. Incivility, want of politeness, radeness, 

1825-80 in JAMIESON. 

Indisere‘tionary, a. nonce-wd. [f. prec., afler 
Discretionary.) Of or pertaining to indiscretion. 

18g: Lever C. O'Afadley xxxvi. 202 With a most indiscre- 
tionary power over the cellar. 

+Indiseri‘minally, adv. Obs. rare—’. [[f. 

Ix- 34 L. discrimindl-is serving to divide or sepa- 
rate +-Ly 2; with erron. application.) +Inxpiscki- 


.MINATELY, 


1665 Bove Occas. Reff.1v. xvii. 109 She vouchsafes to dis- 
course indiscriminally with all commers that Talk to her. 

+ Indiscri‘minaney. rare. [f. In-3 + Discri- 
MINANT: see -aANcY.] Undiscriminating quality. 

1890 Universal Rev. 15 Oct. 306 It..strikes with sunlike 
indiscriminancy ‘the just and the unjust’. 

Indiscriminate (indiskri‘minét), a. [f. Ix-3 
+ DiscrimMinaTE.] Not diseriminate. 

1. Of things: Not marked by discrimination or 
discernment; done without making distinctions ; 
confused; promiscuous. 

1649 JER. Tavtor Gt, Exemp. ix. § 2 Before he gave to 
him an indiscriminate testimony. 1755 Connoisseur No. 58 
p1 The inconveniences arising from the indiscriminate power 
lodged in our Press-gangs. 1777 PriestLey Matt. § Spir. 
(1782) I. xvii. 199 They lay aside this indiscriminate ven- 
geance, 1838 Tuirtwatt Greece II, xiv. 195 Otanes..com- 
manded an indiscriminate slaughter without regard to age 
orto place. 1862 STANLEY Few. Ch. (1877) I. xviii. 346 Par- 
tisans who are loud in indiscriminate censure and applause. 
1876 GREEN Stray Stud. 23 The indiscriminate almsgiving 
which has done so much to create and encourage pauperism. 

2. Of persons or agents: Undiscriminattng, not 
exercising discrimination ; making no distinctions. 

1792 Anecd. W. Pitt M11. xlii. 120 The indiscriminate hand 
of vengeance has lumped together innocent and guilty. 1808 
Sketches of Character (1813) 1. 209 You are too indiscrimi- 
nate in your partiality for them. 1840 Miss Mitrorp in 
L'Estrange Life (1870) III. vii. 107 Without being one of 
his indiscriminate admirers, I like parts of his books. 

quast-ady, =INDISCRIMINATELY. 

1597-8 Isp. Hatt Saé. v. iii. (T.), Could ever wise man wish, 
in good estate, The use of al] things indiscriminate? 


INDISCRIMINATED. 


Hence Indiscri-minateness, the quality of being 
indiscriminate. 

1879 MeCartuy Ozen Times 1. ix. 183 Measures to miti- 
gate the rigour and to correct the indiscriminateness of the 
death punishment. 1890 Spectator 13 Dec. 866/2 No word 
can be denuded of its true utility by fatuous indiscriminate- 
ness of application. —.. 

Indiscriminated (indiskri-mineitéd), a. [f. 
Ix- 3 + DISCRIMINATED ff/. a.] Not discriminated 
or distinguished from one another ; indiscriminate. 

1669 Addr. hopeful yng. Gentry Eng. 33 Supposing those 
many indiscriminated .. Headsto have had but one common 
parent. a171§ Burnet Own Time (1766) 1.273 To keep 
themselves united, and either to set on an indiscriminated 
toleration, or a general prosecution; for so we love to soften 
the harsh word of persecution. 

Indiscriminately (indiskri-minétli), adv. [f. 
INDISCRIMINATE + -L¥2.] In an indiscriminate 
manner; without distinction; promiscuously; with- 
out the exercise of discrtminatton. 

1652 GaULE Al/agastrom. 179 Divines, Historians, and Poets 
thus speak of thein indiscriminately. 1654 JER. TAVLor eal 
Pres.i.(R.\, A cloud of fire, majesty, and secrecy indiscrimi- 
nately mixt together. 1774 PENNANT Tour Scotl. in 1772, 
252 Not to shelter indiscriminately every offender. 1774 J. 
Bryant Alythol. 1. p.x, To distinguish the various people. .of 
whom writers have so generally and indiscriminately spoken. 
1824 L. Murrav Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 412 The stress is laid 
on long and short syllables indiscriminately. 1875 JowETT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 126 They praise indiscriminately all their 
goods, without knowing what are really beneficial or hurtful. 

Indiscriminating (indiskri‘mine'tin), a. [f. 
In- 3+ DIscrIMINATING ff/. a.] Not discriminat- 
ing ; that does not make or recognize distinctions ; 
undiscriminating. 

1754-67 Batty (Mason), That indiscriminating floods should 
spare A chosen few. 1776 Bextuam Fragma. Govt. Wks. 1843 
1. 229 A hasty and indiscriminating condemner of what is 
established, may expose himself to contempt. 1860 Mitt 
Rae Govt. (1865) 23/1 Too lavish and indiscriminating be- 
neficence. a 

Hence Indiscri‘minatingly adv., in an indis- 
criminating manner, without discrimination. 

1824 New Monthly Mag. X. 105 Complaints made indis- 
criminatingly against authors. 1887 Spectator 23 July 995/2 
Agappariion which has been made too indiscriminatingly 
of late. 

Indiscrimination (indiskrimine'fan).  [f. 
In-3 + DiscriminaTion.] The fact of not discri- 
minating or making distinctions ; the condition of 
not being discriminated; absence of distinction ; 
want of discrimination or discernment. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. E.xemp. 1. § 6. 97 Since God had hin- 
dered him [Herod] from the executions of a distinguishing 
sword he resolved to send asword of indiscrimination and 
confusion. 1659 Hammonp On Ps. xcii. 9 What ever indis- 
crimination there appears between them here in this world. 
1796 S. Horstey Sera, (1812) 1. 240 The like indiscrimina- 
tion may prevail inhigher orders. 1876 LowEtt Asmong my 
Bks. Ser. 1. 325 As far indeed is his * Lamia’ from the lavish 
indiscrimination of ‘Endymion’. 1894 West. Gaz. 16 Nov. 
3/2 In spite of her indiscrimination and lack of sound judg- 
ment, which has alienated many. ee 

Indiscriminative (indiskri‘minctiv), ¢. [f. 
In-3 + DISCRIMINATIVE.] Not discriminative ; not 
characterized by, or inclined to, discrimination. 

1854 Tart's Mag. XXI. 168 Conscious of..weaknesses, 
arising .. from excessive but .. indiscriminative strength. 
1880 SwinsurNE /utrod. Collins in T. H. Ward's Eng. 
Poets 11. 279 ‘That sweeping violence of indiscriminative 
depreciation. _ . 2 

+Indiscri‘minatively, adv. Os. [f. Ix-% 
+ DISCRIMINATIVE + -LY 2.] Without exercise of 
discrimination ; indiscriminately. 

_ 1684 Hockin God's Decrees 316 The Almighty hath .. 
indiscriminatively ascertain'd future happiness to every one. 
1215 M. Davies 4 then. Brit. 1. Contents Zz ij b, Lavishing 
of their Lashes and Encomiums. . Indiscriminatively, rather 
than ae alt 

+Indiscu'ssed, 2. Olds. rare. [f. In-3 + 
Discussep ffl. a.] Not discussed ; undiscussed. 

1534 Wuitixton Yllyes Offices ut, (1540) 116 He promysed 
to wryte of thre maners of delyberacions, and lefte the thyrde 
indiscussed. @1631 Donne Lett. to Sir H. Goodcere in 
Poems, etc. (1633) 359 Upon reasons light in themselves or 
indiscussed in mee. 

Indiscu‘ssible, z. Also -able. [f. IN-3 + 
DiscusstBE.] Incapable of being discussed. 

1893 Nation (N. Y.) 24 Aug. 134/1 The letter..must be 
accepted as the sole and indiscussable rule by which all 
Catholics must be guided on the question involved. 1898 
Swinsurne in Westin. Gaz.15 Nov. 10/1 The noble passion 
and the noble pathos of its greater parts are alike indiscus- 
sible and irresistible. 

+ Indisgra‘ced, «a. 06s. rare—'. [f. In-3 + 
Discracep ffl. a.] Not disgraced ; undisgraced. 

1606 Marston Sopkonisba u. ii, Our troopes of horse make 
indis :rac'd retraite ; ‘Trot easie off; not poore. ‘ 

+I-ndish, ¢. Obs. [f. Inp+-1sH: cf. Lugl-ish, 

Scott-tsh, Span-ish, etc.) =INDIAN a. 

1548 Turner Mawes of Herbs, Indishe peper, Capsicum an- 
nnn. c1g50 Luoyp Treas. Health (1585) F ij, For the webbe 
and cloudines in y® eyes, take & stampe indisshe Peper, and 
put to it y° ioyce of a Fenel rote. 1599 Hakuuyt Voy. ll. 
i. 71 A great many catchpoules with rods of Indish canes 
dragged onthe ground. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 
Aa iv, And smoke Tobaccos antidot..With Indish ayre, like 
to Cameleon, fed. 1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 235 The biggest 
and most monstrous creature in the Indish Ocean. 

+Indi-sh, v. Obs. rare. Alsoen-. [f. In-} 
or 2+ Disn sé.) ¢ranxs. To put into a dish. 


ne 


1611 Fiorio, /piattare, to endisb. /bid., Inscudellare, 
to indish, to put into dishes. 

Indispe‘llable, 2. rare. [f. IN-3 + *d¢spell- 
able, from DisPEL v.) Incapable of being dispelled. 

1817 Bentuam Ch. of Eng. (1818) 122 note, Note the es- 
sential and utterly indispellable obscurity of tbe subjects 
themselves. 


Indispensabi'lity. [f. next + -1Ty.] The 
quality or fact of being indispensable. 

1. Incapability of dispensation. (See INDISPENS- 
ABLE, I, 2.) 

21648 Lp. Hersert Henry VI/1 (1683) 401 The indis- 
pensability of the first Marriage. 1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. 
Doubit, u. iii. rule 11 § 1 The indispensability of the natural 
laws, which are tbe main constituent parts of tbe evangelical. 

2. Incapability of being dispensed with or done 
without. (See INDISPENSABLE 3.) 

3793 Honcrort Lazater’s Physiog. vi. 41 Of all earth’s 
creatures, man alone rejoices in his indispensability. 1827 
Hatiam Const. Hist. (1876) 1. vii. 395 Preaching the divine 
right, as it is called, or absolute indispensability, of epis- 
copacy. 186s Mice Usilit. v.81 Recognised indispensability 
becomes a moral necessity, analogous to physical. 

Indispensable (indispe'nsib’l), a. (s.)  [ad. 
med.L, endispensabil-ts, f. tn- (IN- 3) + dispensabil- 
ts DISPENSABLE: cf. F. zndispensable (17th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Not dispensable ; not to be dis- 
pensed, or dispensed with. (See also, in senses 1 
and 2, UNDISPENSABLE.) 

+1. Not subject to ecclesiastical dispensation ; 
that cannot be permitted, allowed, or condoned, by 
suspension or relaxation of a law or canon, (Cf. 
DISPENSABLE 1.) Obs. 

1533 Cranmer in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 36, 1 gave 
finall Sentance therin, howe it was indispensable for the 
Pope to lycense any suche marieges. ¢1§55 HarrsFIrLD 
Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 121 There were also two 
doctors of divinity ..that thought the case was indispensable, 
1638 Cuituncw. Relig. Prot. i. vi. § 39. 359 Whether the 
Popes irregularities if he should chance to incurre any, be 
indispensable? 1654 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. Addit. i. 399 
{He] absolutely condemnes this marriage as incestuous and 
indispensable. 

2. Of a law, obligation, duty, etc.: That cannot 
be dispensed with, remitted, set asidc, disregarded, 
or neglected. Also + indispensable with, 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1662) 162 The indispensable 
dictates of the divine Light. 1655 Futter CA. Hist. v. ii. 
§18 A Book of Cranmers penning, proving Gods Law indis- 

ensable with, by the Pope. a 1677 Barrow Ser. eer) 

. Vili. 100 He..hath by settled rules and indispensable 
promises obliged himself to requite them. a 1714 BURNET 
Hist. Ref. an. 1532 (R.) Those few that were about the 
pope, thonght the prohibition of such marriages was only 
positive, and might be dispensed with by the pope : whereas 
all other learned men thought the law was moral and indis- 
pensable. a 1732 Atrersury Serm. 1 Cor. xv. 19 (Seager) A 
great and indispensableduty. 1736 BuTLER Ana/.u.i. Wks. 
1874 1. 170 Our obligations to obey all God's commands. .are 
absolute and indispensable. 1781 Gispon Decl. & F. xxx. 
II]. 142 The citizens, and subjects, had purchased an exemp- 
tion from the indispensable duty of defending their country. 
1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. India Pref. 24, | lay under an indis- 
pensable obligation to be faithful. 

3. That cannot be dispensed with or done without ; 
absolutely necessary or requisite. Const. to, for. 

1696 Puittirs, /ndispensable, that is of Absolute Necessity. 
at) Avpison Pres. State War (Seager, There are few 
perhaps that will not think the maintaining a settled body of 
numerous forces indispensable for the safety of our country. 
1793 Hotcrort Lavater's Physiog. xvi. 82 The knowledge 
of anatomy is indispensable to him. 1829 Sir W. Napier 
Penins. War vin. 11, 268 To attack Victor, it was indis- 
pensable to concert operations with Cuesta. 1831 CARLYLE 
Sart. Res. (1858) 139 Thou toilest for the altogether indis- 
pensable, for daily bread. 1845 MeCuttocn 7a.ration Introd. 
(1852) 19 The articles on which they are imposed are rarely, if 
ever,indispensable. 1874 Symonps SA. /taly 4 Greece (1898) 
I. x. 195 Physical exercises..were indispensable to a young 
Italian soldier. 1883 Frovpe Short Stud. 1V.v. 336 Courage 
and character. .are the conditions indispensahle for national 
leaders. 1899 Brit. Weekly 13 July 230/3 There are many 
ways of getting on in the City, but none apparently in which 
a silk hat is not indispensable. 

B. s+. An indispensable thing or person; one 
that cannot be doue without. 

1681 H. More £.cp. Dan. Pref. 7 The Indispensables of 
Christian Religion. 1720 Mrs. Maxtey Power of Love 
vi. (1741) $17 To buy your Highness necessary Linnen, and 
those Indispensables that belong to young Women. 1823 
J. D. Hunter Caftiv. V. Amer. 324 Their equipments and 
stores amount merely to indispensables. 1895 Hest. Gaz. 
17 Jan. 2/1 He pays the ‘indispensables’, like engine-drivers, 
a fancy wage, to seduce them from loyalty tothe poorly paid 
workers in the poorer grades. 


+b. A kind of small satchel or bag worn by 
women instead of a pocket. (F. zzdzspensadble, 


Littré.) See V. & Q. oth Ser. IV. 310. Obs. 

x800 (12 Feb.) Gittray Print (repr. scene French Mil- 
liner’s), A number of disputes having arisen in the Beau 
Monde, respecting the exact situation of ladies Indispen- 
sibles (or New Invented Pockets). 1806 C. K. Suarre Corr. 
(1888) 1. 265 Rows of pretty peeresses, who sat eating sand- 
wicbes from silk indispensables [at Lord Melville's trial}. 

ec. pl. (colloguial euphemism.) Trousers. 

1841 J. T. Hewretr Parish Clerk 1. 156 Manufacture 
broadcloth. .into coats, waistcoats, and indispensibles. 1842 
Comic Almanack June (Farmer), He slapped his hand 
against his yellow leather indispensables. 1884 Aanch. 
E-xaut.1 Nov. 5/6 A pair of native-cut indispensables. 


Indispe’nsableness. ([f. prec. + -NESs.] 


i 


INDISPOSE. 


The quality of being indispensable: a. incapability 
of dispensation or of being set aside; b. inability 
to be done without; absolute necessity. 

1654 HamMonp Fundamentals xii. § 2 Of Indispensable- 
ness of Oaths. 1712 BerKELeV Pass. Obed. § 26 Vhe indispens- 
ableness of the negative preceptsof the lawofnature. 1833 
CoreripcE Tadle-t.7 Jan., A deep sense of the indispensable- 
ness of a holy life. 1882 7 res 26 May 9 It is a tribute to 
the sense of his indispensableness at present to France. 

Indispe‘nsably, cdv. [f. as prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In an indispensable manner: +a. without possi- 
bility of dispensation or remission; b. without 
possibility of being dispensed with or done without. 

a. c1645 Howere Lett. (1650) II. 58 Under penalty of a 
forfeiture whicb is to be indispensably payed. a 1677 Man- 
TON Ser. Ps. cxix. verse 142 Wks. 1872 IX. 11 The law 
of God immutably and indispensably bindeth all men. 1767 
Mrs. Exiz. Carter J/em. (1816) I. 389 This declaration, 
which I thought myself indispensably engaged to make. 
1837-9 Haciam fist. Lit. i. iv. § 126 Grotius. .determines 
that subjects are indispensably bound not to serve in a war 
which they conceive to be clearly unjust. 

b. 1664-94 Soutn Twelve Serm. 11. 152 Devotion, and 
Affection, is indispensably required in Prayer. a 1708 Beve- 
RIDGE Thes. Theol. (1710) 1. 47 The understanding the prin- 
ciples of religion is indispensably necessary to salvation. 
1745 Wrstey Answ. Ch. 19 In order to tbis, nothing is 
indispensably required, but Repentance, or Conviction of 
Sin. 1879 Cassell/s Techn. Educ. 1. 239 Robbing the soil 
of the sun's heat, which is so indispensably requisite. 

+Indispe‘nsible, a. (s6.) Oés. [f. IN-3 + 
DISPENSIBLE, q.V.] = INDISPENSABLE. 

1662 STituincFL. Orig. Sacr. mi. iii. § 5 The indispensible 
obligation which was in the nature of man to obey whatever 
his Maker did command him. 1692 Locke £anc. Pref., 
I think it every man's indispensible duty. 1792 Anecd. 
W, Pitt V1. xxiii. 89 The corruption of Parliament..is be- 
come an indispensible part of the mechanism of Government. 
1800-41 [see JNDISPENSABLE 56. b, C). 

Hence + Indispe‘nsibleness, + Indispe‘nsibly 
adv, 

1649 Bounds Publ. Obed. 44 lf 1..de..still indispensibly 
obliged by it. 1681 Fraver Meth. Grace xxvi. 443 The in- 
dispensibleness and necessity thereof. 1710 STFELE 7afler 
No. 159 P5 A longer Letter... whicb I am indispensibly 
obliged to answer. 1768 Boswett Corsica Introd. (ed. 2) 1 
Liberty .. is indispensibly necessary to our happiness. 1860 
Gen. P. Tuompson Andi Alt. 111. ciii. g On the indispen- 
sibleness of Slavery to the West India interest. 

+Indispe'rsed, 2. Os. rare. [f. In-3 + 
Disprersep ffl. a.] Not dispersed or scattered ; 
undisperscd. 

1647 H. More Song of Sond nu. ii. u. ix, Indispers'd, quick, 
close with self-union. /éz¢. at. iii, 1. xxxv, Gut indisperst 
is this bright Majesty. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 22 While the 
Meteor remains compact and indisperst. 

+Indispe'rsion. O¢s. rare—'. [f. In- 3 + 
DisprErsion.} Undispersed condition. 

1647 H. More Song of Soud ui. xvii, The soul is of such 
subtlety, And close collectednesse, indispersion. 


+Indispe‘rtible, z. Oés. rare. [ad. late L. 
indtspertibil’s indivistble, f. z2- (In- 3) + dispertire 
to dividc.] Indivisible. 

a 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & Alon. (1642) 413 Gods eter- 


nity..is an indivisible, indispertible Duration, Continuance, 
or Being all at once in act without succession. 

Indispose (indispdu-z), v.  [f. In- 8 + DISPosE 
v.3 perh. orig. a back-formation from next. ] 

1. ‘Yo put out of the proper condition or ‘ dispo- 
sition ’ for some action or result ; to render unfit or 
incapable (/o do something, or for something); to 
disqualify, incapacitate. 

1657 S. Purcuas Mol, Flying-Jns. 113 Dust (much more 
ashes) will .. so fur their dew-clawed feet, that it will in- 
dispose them to flye. 1672 Witkins Nat, Relig. 33 That 
prejudice .. and their ignorance of His divine commission 
and high calling, did indispose them for an equal judgment 
of things, and render them unteachable. 1674 Govt. Tongue 
viii. § 12. 149 He so indisposes the soil, that no future seeds 
can eyer take root. 1710 Norris Chr. Prod. vii. 310 Rather 
assisting than indisposing a man to be a good Christian. 
1863 E. FitzGeratp Leff. (1889) 1. 291 Not to get one’s 
Sleep .. indisposes one more or less for the Day. 

2. To affect with bodily indisposition, put out of 
health, disorder. (Chiefly in pa. pple.; see INDIS- 
POSED, 4.) 

1694 Woop Life 31 Dec. (O. H. S.) III. 475 This hard 
winter of 1694 hath strangley indisposed my body. 1714 
Appison Sfect, No. 582 1 The Small. Pox .. after having 
indisposed you for a time, never returns again. 1726 G. 
Roserts 4 J’cars Voy. 333 He was a little indisposed by 
a Fall that he had received. 1821 H-vamincr 156/2 Varney 
causes the Countess to swallow a medicine to indispose her. 

3. To affect with mental indisposition, disincline, 
rendcr averse or unwilling. Const. Zo, or with 2#f. ; 


rarely /owards, from. 

1692 Locke Educ. § 21 You are now .. to indispose him 
to those Inconveniences as much as you can. 1709 7afler 
No. 90 P5 A Scene written with so great Strength of Imagi- 
nation, indisposed me from farther reading. 1798 Mattuus 
Popul. i. x. (1806) 11. 262 note, Indisposing landlords to let 
long leases of farms. 1817 J. Scott Paris Kevrsit. (ed. 4) 309 
The miseries of the revolution, succeeded..by..an imperial 
despotism, had totally indisposed the people towards any 
interference with politics, 1889 Sfecfator 16 Mar. An 
annual summons would indispose everybody to employ 
Reserve-men, and therefore destroy the force. 

4. To cause to be unfavourably disposed; to 
make unfriendly, set at variance. (Now unusual.) 

1748 Cnesterr. Left, (1792) II. clxvi. 108 Polemical con- 
versations .. certainly do indispose, for a time, the contend- 


INDISPOSED. 


ing parties towards each other. 1779 F. Hervey Vaz. Aust. 
II. 103 [he declamations of the pulpit, indisposed the minds 
of men towards each other, and propagated the blind rage 
of party. 1788 A, Hamttton Federaist No. 83 I1. 337 ‘he 
capricious operation of so dissimilar a method of trial .. is 
of itself sufficient to indispose every well regulated judgment 
towards it, 1825 W. Taytor in Jfonthly Rev. LXX. 462 
The licentious passages might have indispesed the censors 
of the Inquisition. 1848 Lo. Matmesscry Mem. £x- 
minister (1884) I. 209 She has long indisposed the whole 
kingdom against her. 

5. To undo a physical tendency or inclination 
in; to render not liable or subject (fo something’. 

1822-34 Good's Stuy Med, ed. 4 1V. 347 A constitutional 
or superinduced hebetude of the muscular coat of the hladder, 
so as to Indispose it to inflammation. 1830 CoLeRIDGE 
Lable-t. 23 May, Inoculution . has so entered into the 
Constitution, as to indispose it to infection under the inost 
accumulated and intense contagion. 

Indisposed (indispozd), pf. a. [f. In- 3 + 
Disposep ppl. a. Cf. F. endtsposé 1442 in 
Godef.), rzdispost (16th c.), late L. sndisposilus. 
In later use taken as pa. pple. of prec. ] 

+1. Not put in order, not properly arranged or 
prepared ; unorganized; hence out of order, dis- 
ordered, disorganized. In quots. 1425 in reference 
to death), Not prepared for, for which one has not 
made the proper dispositiuns or preparations: = 
med.L. sudispositus, Obs. 

1425 Orolog. Sapient. v.in Anglia X. 361/17 Pat I falle 
not in suche peryl of indispusid deth. /¢id. 364 22, } haue 
solitil fors taken of indisposed deth. Eg FLonio, /ndisposto, 
indisposed, vnlustie, crazed, weake, without order, disordred. 
1661 Cow.ey £ss., Cromiveld Wks. 1710 II. 652 The indis- 
pos'd and long tormented Commonwealth. 169: Ray 
Creation \\. (1692) 74 Creation heing not only a Production 
of a Thing out of Nothing, but also out of indisposed 
Matter. és. 75 Whatever Agent can introduce a Form 
into indisposed Matter. 

+2. Not properly fitted. unfitted, unqualitied, 
Cf. Inpisposition 1. Obs. rare. 

©1449 Pecock Aefr. 11. v. 308 In indisposid persoones, bi 
her vndisposicioun .. thei ben .. occasiouns of vicis. 1646 
Sir T. Browne /’seud. Ep... iil. (1659) 6 They are farther 
indisposed ever to attain untotruth. /ézd. 1. v. 14 ‘There 
are not onely particular men, but whole nations indisposed 
for learning. 

+3. Of evil disposition or condition; evilly dis- 
posed or inclined; ill-condittoned ; also, of the 
weather, in a bad state, bad (cf. OF. zmdtsposttion 
du lemps, Godef.). Obs. 

1481 Surtees Misc. (1888 44 Indisposed personnes onely of 
malice have..trouhled hyme. 1490 Caxton Luncydos xviii. 67 
In this harde wedder of wynter..y® sce full oftempest and 
the tyme alle indisposed more than euer it was. 1597 J. 
Kine Ox Fouas yo Nil carelesse, dissolute, indisposed persons. 

4. Iu a disordered bodily condition; out of 
health; ill, unwell. (Usually implying a slight 
degree of ill health.) Mostly predicative. 

1598 [see 1]. 1605 SHaks. Lear u. iv. 112 To take the 
indi>pos'd and sickly fit, For the sound man. 1623 Mas- 
sincer Dé. Jilan im. ii, If 1 am sought for, Say } am 
indisposed. 1653 H. Cocan tr. into's Trav. xliv. 175 The 
Captain .. found himself much indisposed in his health. 
1670 Tempe Let, to Ld. Berkeley Wks. 1731 UU. 217 The 
first is like Diet, but the other like Exercise. to an indis- 
posed Body. 1712 STEELE Spect. No, 234 P 1 She... professes 
Sickness..and acts all things with an indisposed Air. 1749 
Fietpinc Tom Yones vy. vii, Mr. Allworthy had bezn for 
some days indisposed with a cold. 1832 LanpER .4dt. 
Niger IL. xx. 233 Six of her crew, who bad been ill of fever, 
and are still indisposed. 

5. Not disposed or ‘in the mind’, disinclined, 
unwilling, averse (40, or fo do something . 

1646 Cromwete Let. Bridget [vetou 23 Oct. in Cariyle, 
I write not to thy husband ; partly to avoid trouble, .. partly 
because I am myself indisposed at this time, having some 
other considerations. @1665 J. Goopwin Filled ww. the 
Sfirté (1867) 281 Hardhearted and indisposed unto acts of 
bounty. 181z Crasse Zales xviii, Untit to rule and indis- 
posed to please. 1885 Law Simes LXXVIII. 212 Vhe 
learned judge might have been less indisposed to stay the 
execution, 

6. Not of friendly disposition; not favourably 
disposed or inclined (/owards ; unfriendly; un- 
favourable. (Now somewhat ra.) 

1647 CLarenvon /fist, Nebel. 1. § 190 The king..was 
sufficiently indisposed towards the persozs or the principles 
of Mr. Calvin's disciples. 1793 Govuv. Morris in Sparks 
Life & Writ. (1832) 11. 382 ‘Khe people are already indis- 
posed, and only kept under hy fear of instant death. 1844 
Napier Cong. Sciude ti. viii. (1845) 469 Lord Ellenborough 
-_was already indisposed towards bim. 

7. Not having a physical inclination or ten- 
dency ; not liable or subject. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u. i. (1659) 40 Salinous 
spirits .. which do assimilate all bodies not indisposed for 
their impressions. 1790 Wepcwoop in P/iil. Trans. LXXX. 
312 The saturated marine solution is indisposed tocrystallize. 

+ 8. Not disposed of or bestowed. Obs. rare. 

1694 SOUTHERNE Fatal Marriage 1. ii, When yet a Virgin, 
free, and indisposed. 


Indispo'sedness. Now rare or Ods. [f. 
prec. +-NESS.] The condition of being indisposed ; 
indisposition. 


+1. Want of arrangement, disorder. Ods. 

21677 Barrow Seru:. Wks. 1716 III. 384 Who can fansy 
how out of..Confusion and Indisposedness the World could 
he created ? 

2. Want of adaptation; unfitness. 

@1684 LeiGHton Comm. 1 Pet. ii. A child hatb in ita 


ane 


reasonahle soul, and yet by the indisposedness of the body 

. itis so bound up that its difference from the beasts .. is 
not so apparent as afterwards. 

3. Disordered state ol health; bodily indisposi- 
tion. 

1654 WHitLock Zootomtia sco Dulnesse, drowsinesse, or 
indisposednesse of head, or stomach. c16s5 P. Henry in 
Life in MM. Henry's Wks. (1835) 11. 619 My very great in- 
disposednessin point ofhealth. 12683 Tryon Hay fo //ealth 
70 For this.. causeth a heavy indisposedness through the 
whole Body. 

4, Mental indisposition; disinclination, unwil- 
lingness. 

1651 Bre. Hau. Susurriuon § 73 Not that we should in the 
midst of a sensible indisposedness of heart fall suddainly 
into a fashionable devotion. 1656 BaxTER Acformed Pustor 
1862) 234 Our own darkness, dulness and indixspuosedness to 
duty. 1685 Col. Rec. Pennsyle. 1.156 [They] declared their 
utter Indisposedness thereunto. a 1691 FLaven. Sea: Delt. 
1754) 122 The indisposedness of the Master that evening 
both to meat and sleep. 

Indisposition indispJa‘fon. [f. Ix-2 + Dis- 
POSITION ; cf. I. ¢adtspostiron (1sth c. in Littré).] 
The fact or condition of being indisposed. 

+1. Want of avaptation tu some purpose, or to 
the circumstances of the case; untitness, unsuit- 
ableness; incapacity, inability. Oés. 

1440 Manifesto Dk. Glomester (Pat Roll 18 Hen. V1, t1, 
Thyndisposicion of my said Lords adversary, that he 
neither hath wisdom nor discretion to govern himself, hut 
inust be led for defaut of natural reason. 1529 WoLSEy in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser.1. 11. 12 Supplying myn indyssposcycon 
and lack of'wyt. 1612 Brertwoop Lang. 4 Nelig. xxv. 216 
Ly reason of the indisposition of Iibanus, in most places, 
for frequent habitation. 1663 Bovte L'se/. Arp. Nat. Philos. 
tv. ii, 126 If we examine other plants and observe 
their disposedness or indisposition to yield spirits or oyls by 
fermentation. 1750 tr Leonardus Mirr. Stones 31 A lad 
Commiature sometimes happens.. from the indisposition 
of the hot or cold agent, and sometimes from the unfitness 
of the place. 

+ 2. Want of apt arrangement or orderly placing ; 
displacement or misplacemeni; disorder, chaotic 
condition. Oés. 

1598 FLorio, insti fae iatte, inci:positicn, vnlustines, 
crasednes, weakenes, disurder. 1605 WitLet //exupla Gen. 
353 Difficult trauaile .. may be caused... by the greatnes 
of the infant, or the indisposition thereof in the woinbe. 
1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 293 The disposition, or ratber 
indisposition of tbis Matter, daik, stupid, and unacttve. 

3. Disordered bodily condition; ill health, ill- 
ness, ailment; esp. of a slight or passing character. 

1598 [see 2]. 1600 HoLtanp Lit y 1189 That indisposition of 
his hee set on fire with untemperate drinking of wine. 1627 
Lisander & Cal. 1. 4 Lisander’s indispesition proceeded from 
the unholesome ayre of the citic. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. 
Man. To Rdr. 3 A long indisposition of Health hath much 
hindred and interrupteo me. 1739 (f/f/e) Phe Ladies’ Physical 
Directory, or a lreatise of all the Weaknesses, Indisposi- 
tions, and Diseases peculiar tothe Female Sex, from Eleven 
Years to the Age of Fifty or upwards. 1788 Cowver Jihs. 
(1837) XV. 198, I shall be happy to hear that my friend 
Joseph has recovered entirely from his late indispousition, 
which | was informed was gout. 1855 Macavtay //isf, 
Eng. xxi. IV. 543 The father of the bridegroom was de- 
tained in London by indisposition. 

4. The state of not being mentally disposed, or 
‘in the mind’ ¢o something, or fo do something) ; 
disinclination, unwillingness. 

1994 Hlooxer £ccé. Pol. i. 1. § 10 The indisposition .. of 
the Church of Rome to reform herself. 1607 SHaks. 7 tiu07 
ul. ii. 139 Perchance some single vantages you tooke, When 
my indisposition put you backe. «@ 1628 Preston Sazinz’s 
Daily Exerc. (1629) 74 A great indisposition to prayer. 
1705 StanHore Paraphr. III. 31 To correct and sweeten 
the Tempers of Men, and to bring thein off from these 
Indispositions. 1804 CAsTLEREAGH in Owen A/rg. Hellesley's 
Desp. \1877) 252 He declined the proposal evidently from 
indisposition to receive a British force within his dominions. 

5. The state of being unfavourably disposed /o 
or éowards a person or thing; aversion. 

1647 CLareNvon /fist. Red, t. § 32 This Indisposition of 
the King towards the Duke was exceedingly encreased and 
aggravated. 1780 Burke Let. to T. Burgh 5 Jan., | had 
conceived that an indisposition to the interests of Ireland 
had never been my characteristical fault. 1898 H ests. 
Gaz. 24 June 3/2 Was it from indisposition towards the 
Colonial Secretary ? 

6. Want of physical inclination or tendency; the 
condition of not being liable or subject. 

Aod, The two suhstances sbowed an indisposition to 
combine. ; ; 

Indisputable (indi-spistib’l, indispiz-tab'l), 
a. fad. late L. rzdisputabilis (Cassiodorus), f. 772- 
(In- 3) + di'spulabilis, DiSPUTABLE. } 

1. That cannot be disputed; unquestionable. 

1551 Ropinson tr. JZore’s Utopia t. (1895) 91 [That] whiche 
with good and iust Judges is of greater force than all lawes 
be, the Kynges indisputable prerogatiue. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. 1. § 29 Great and indisputable miracle, the 
cessation of Oracles. 1790 Burke Fr. Kev. Wks. V. 74 
The Revolution was made to preserve our ancient, indis- 
putable laws and liberties, 1883 Froupe Short Stud. IV. 
I. iii. 192 One of tbose persons of indisputable genius who 
was likely to make a mark upon his time. 

+2. Undisputing. Obs. rare. 

1742 Ricnarpson Pamela IV. 74 ‘My Lady commands so 
or so*.. are sure to meet with an indisputable Ohedience. 

Hence Indisputabi'lity, Indisputableness, the 
character or fact of being indisputable. 

1727 Baiey vol. Il, /ndisputableuess, .. unquestionahle- 
ness, so great Certainty, as not to he argued against. 1856 


} 


INDISSOLUBLE. 


Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1V. v. xix. § 32 People shut their eyes 
to the dark indisputahleness of the facts in front of them, 
1880 A. ArxotD Arce Laud 207 It may be stated with a 
cousiderahle degree of indisputahility. 

Indisputably (sce prec.), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY*.J] In an indisputable way; without possi- 
bility of dispute; unquestionably. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud. Ep. it. xi. 251 Nor is it indis- 
putahly certaine what manner of death she dyed. 1719 
STRELE Old Whig 287 The pruperty of the house of peers will 
indisputably surinount that of the neue of commons. 1755 
YounG Ceufaur i. Wks. 1757 IV. 127 The more it is dis- 
puted, the more indisputably will it shine. 1879 FRovpE 
C#sar xi. 139 The list .. contained the names of none but 
those who were indixputably guilty. 

+Indispu'ted, a. 0¢s. [Ix-3.] 
puted ; unlisputed, unquestioned. 

1643 Sin T. browne, Nelig. Med. t. §.15 Natura nihil 
aget frustra, ir the only indisputed Axiome in Philosophy, 
1733 Dwirt On f’cetry 303 His indisputed righty extend 
‘Through all the lane, fromendtoend. 180g Eart 1 aL verb. 
Publ. Wealth Advt. 8 Vhey are assumed as indisputed and 
incontrovertible. 

+ Indisse'verable, «. Ods. rave. [f. In-3 
+ disseverable, {, DISSEVER + -ABLE.] That cannot 
be dissevered, indivisible. 

a1641 De. Mountacu Acts & Jfon. (1642) 25 The true, 
actuall, indisseverahle union hypostaticall of God and Man, 
in one Christ. ae. 

Hence tIndisse'verably adv., indivisibly. 

1586 J} i// of Speuser in Grosart Spenser's livks. 1. p. xvii, 
All other thinges..shall be indyseverablie occupied betwiat 
my wyfe and ..my .. sone. 

+Indissi‘mulable, a. Obs. rare-°. [Iy-3.] 
‘That cannot be dissembled’ | Barty vol. II, 1727. 

+ Indi-ssipable, a. (4s. [Ix-3.] That can- 
not be dissipated. 

1657-83 Ivey» //ist. Relig. (1850) 1. 132 The Soul is in- 
dissipable otherwise than by a total annihilation. 1661 G. 
Rust Ovigen’s Opin, in Phenix (1721) 1 54 The Souls of 
Lrutes are Spirits. and remain undiininisbable and indis- 
sipable in their intire Substances. é 

Indissociable (indisoufiab'l\, a. [IN-3: cf. 
eccl. L. indtssoctabilis.] Incapable of being dis- 
sociated, 

1855 Il. Svencer Prin. /’sychol, 1872) 1. ww. viii. 476 
States of consciousness once separate become indissociable. 

Indissolubility indis#l-, indisg-lisbiliti . 
{f. next: see -1Ty.] The quality of being indis- 
soluble. 

1. Incapability of being decomposed or disinte- 
grated or of Leing disunited, as parts or elements . 

a1704 Locke! J.), Fromwhence steel has its firmness, and 
the parts of a diamond their hardness and indissolubility. 
1748 HantLey Odbserv. .Van wu. iv. 427 The Happiness of 
the Good is denoted by Incorruption, Indissolubility. 

+2. Incapability of being dissolved in a liquid; 
insolubility. Ods. 

Sa be Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834! I. o2 The whole complex 
of gold .. malleability, ductility, specific gravity, dissolu- 
hility in aqua regia, and indissolubility in all other men- 
struums, 1794 Sccuivas Wie Nat. 1. 238 The effervescence 
and indissolubility of many of them in the vitriolic acid. 

3. Of a connexion or obligation : Incapability of 
being dissolved, undone, or broken; perpetuity of 
binding force. (The prevailing sense.) 

1677 Hace (ria. Orig. Man. Ww. ili. 313 Upon the breach 
of that Condition were either utterly lost, as the indissolu- 
bility of the Union of the Composition. 1748 Hartiry 
Observ. Man wu. iii. 232 The Indissolubility of the Marriage 
Lond. 1830 Mackintosu Eth. Philos. Wks. 1246 I. 195 
The best writers of Mr. Bentham’s school overlook the in- 
dissolubility of these associations. 1884 Confeup. Rew. Feb. 
262 Christianity .. setting upon monogamy the seals of 
sanctity and indissolubility. eg Se 

Indissoluble (indi-sJlivb’l, indisg'liah’l . a. 
[ad. L. éndissolibil-is: see Ix- 3and DissoLvuBLe.] 
Not dissoluble; that cannot be dissolved. 

1. That cannot be dissolved into its elements or 
particles; incapable of being decomposed or dis- 
integrated ; that cannot be destroyed, put an end 
to, or abolished ; indestructible. ae 

a 1g68 CoverDate //ope Faithf. xvi. (1574 134 Which 
spiritual body (that is incorruptihle, indissoluble and im- 
mortall) we haue receiued of Christ our Lorde. 1610 H oLLAND 
Camden's Brit. t. 519 Well fenced with an indissoluble wall. 
1794 Stiuivan I few Nat. I. 109 Atoms, as being the first 
matter, must also he indissoluble, in order to their heing 
incorruptihle. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4 1. 44 
Some of the drying-earths, employed as cements.. which 
barden into an indissoluhle plate or mass under water. 

b. That cannot be separated or disunited, as an 


element, from the whole. raze. 

1840 CaRLYLE /erocs iii.\1872) 94 Nota leaf rotting on the 
highway but is indissoluble portion of solar and stellar 
systems, p : au 

+2. That cannot be dissolved in a liquid (see 
DissoLvE 2b). Ods. (Replaced by INSOLUBLE.) 

1666 Bovte Orig. Formes 4 Qual. (1667) 41 Indissoluhle 
in Aqua fortis. 1758 Rei tr. A/acguer's Chym, 1. 142 It is 
mild, unctuous, indissoluble in spirits of wine. 1794 G. 
Apams Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. 1. xi. 487 The clear liquor then 
should he carefully poured off..from any indissoluble sedt- 
ment that may remain. é 

b. That cannot be melted or liquefied (see Dis- 


SOLVE 2a): not fusible. ? Ods. ~~ 
1751 Jounson Rambler No. 174 ? 4 Some bodies, indis- 

soluble hy heat, can set the furnace and crucible at defiance 

1826 Scort Leiter to Lady Dazvy 6 Feb. in Lockkart, 


Not Gis- 


ee 


INDISSOLUBLENESS. 


That direful chemist never put into his crucible a more indis- 
soluble piece of stuff. : ; 

3. Of something that binds, as a chain, knot, etc., 
or (usually) fig. of a ‘tie’, connexion, ‘ bond’, ob- 
ligation, etc.: That cannot be dissolved, undone, 
or broken; firm, stable, perpetually binding or 
lasting. (The pesailing sense.) 

1342 Hen. VIII Declar. Scots Bij b, In his wordes he pro- 
fesseth an indissoluble amitie. 1548 Uoatt, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Matt. xix. (R.), The indissoluble knot of the manne 
and of the wyfe. 1605 Suaks. Alacéd. i. i. 17 A most indis- 
soluble tye. 1695 Lo. Preston Boeté. 1v. 194 This binds 
together the Actions and Fortunes of Men hy an indissoluble 
Connection of Causes, 1777 Priesttry Disc. Philos. Necess. 
ii. 17 There are persons who admit this indissoluble chain 
of ciroumstances. 1833 Mrs. Brownsinc Prometh. Bound 
Wks 1850 I. 139 With links Indissoluble of adamantine 
chains. 1879 STaineR .Wusic of Bible 3 The natural and in- 
dissoluble link between music and rhythm. 

4. That cannot be dissolved, as an assembly or 
association. 

1649 Mitton Eikon. v, If..he..were so loath to bestow a 
Parlament once in three yeare,..was it likely..he should 
bestow willingly on this Parlainent an indissoluble sitting ? 

5. That cannot be solved or explained ; inexpli- 
cable, insoluble. rave. 

1868 Pref. Dighy's Voy, Medit. 35 An indissoluble riddle. 

Indissolubleness (see prec... prec. + 
-NEss.] The quality of being indissoluble ; indis- 
solubility. 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Uni. » 71 The Earth, 
hardened to indissolubleness, isa stone. 1685 Boye £ng. 
Notion Nat. vi. 209 The indissolubleness of the alcalisate 
salt, that is one of the two ingredients of glass. 1699 Burset 
39 Art. xxv. (1700) 289 This doctrine of the Indissolubleness 
of Marriage..was never settled in any Council before that of 
Trent. 1863 Geo. Erior Romola m1. xv, In her marriage 
.. she had ceased to see the mystic union which is its own 
guarantee of indissolubleness, had ceased even to see the 
obligation of a voluntary pledge. 

Indissolubly ‘indi:sflizbli, indisplizbli), adv. 
[f. as prec. + -LY¥.] In an indissoluble manner ; 
30 as to be incapable of being dissolved; in the 


way of firm or perpetual connexion; inseparably. 

1538 Levano /¢in. VII. 141 The old Walles .. made of 
Britons Brikes, very large and great Flynt set togyther 
alniost indissolubely with morters made of smaule Pybble. 
1622 Preston Godly Man's Inguis. ii. 50 It knits vs indis- 
solublie to the Lord. 1657 Mitton P. LZ. vi. 69 On they 
move Indissolubly firm, 1754 Eowarps Freed. Iill1. iv. 
22 A previous Bias and Inclination .. may be so powerful 
that the Act of the Will may be certainly and Indissolubly 
connected therewith. 1797 Mrs. Rapctirre /talian xvi, 
She considered herself as indissolubly bound by that promise 
as if it had been given at the altar. 1855 LyncH Arvudet 
XxXtX. iii, Fair peace shall be to truth at last.. Wedded in- 
dissolubly fast. 1870 Emerson Soc. §& Solit., Farming 
Wks. (Bohn) IIL 57 Early marriages and the number of 
births are ceaiestubly connected with abundance of food. 

Indissolute (indi‘s6l'vt), a vare, [IN-3+ 
DissowvTs a.: cf. late L. zvd?'ssolit-2s ‘Boethius).] 
Undissolved, unbroken. 

1834 Sir H. Tavror ist Pt. Artevelde um. iii, Where is that 
indissolute chain Which to thy anchor’d mandaments eterne 
The floating soul shall grapple ! 

+ Indisso'lvable, a. (s/.) Obs. Also 7 -ible. 
[In-3.] Incapable of being dissolved. 

1. Incapable of being disintegrated, destroyed, or 
abolished ; =INDISSOLUBLE 1. 

1650 R, Coxe Justice Vind. 47 Mr. Hobbs outruns the 
Constable, and makes the King or Civitas ..indissolvable b 
that power that madehim. 1701 Norris /dead World . il. 
55 A subs ance really distinct from matter, must likewise of 
necessity be indissolvable. @171r Ken Hymnotheo Poct. 
Wks. 1721 III. 300 They of no disagreeing Parts consist : 
Immortal, indissolvable abide, What has no parts, Time 
never can divide. 

2. Insoluble in a liquid; =INDISSOLUBLE 2. 

1676 Bovie Exfer. Orig. Qualities u. vii, We found it as 
indissolvable in aqua regis too. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. 
1V. 176 Likea Medicine wrapt up in an indissolvible Vehicle. 
1774 Westm. Mag. 11.315 The indissolvable earthy residuum. 

b. Infusible; = INDISSOLUBLE 2 b. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. i. (1658) 60 The softer 
veins of Chrystal remain indissolvable in scorching terri- 
tories. 1684 T. Burnet 74. Earth 11. 79 There is no 
terrestrial body indissolvable to fire. 

3. Of a tie, connexion, obligation, etc.: = INDIS- 
SOLUBLE 3. 

1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. 1. xxvi. (1638) 47 That bond of 
Matrimony was indissolvable. 1649 Bp. ReyNnotos Hosea 
vi. 63 There is a necessary and indissolvable dependence of 
all second causes upon the first. 168: Fraver Meth. Grace 
ii. 27 This [conjugal] union is not indissolvable, but may and 
must be broken by death. 1701 Norris /deal World 1. ii. 
67 The union of their ideas appears so indissolvible, that we 
find we have it not in our power to disunite them in our 
thoughts. 1788 Loud. Mag. 429 There, indeed, friendships 
were happy and unions indissolvable. 

4. Of an assembly, etc.; =INDISSOLUBLE 4. 

1643 Cunning Plot to divide Parlt. 10 This Parliament.. 
was..made indissolvable without its own consent. 

5. Insoluble, inexplicable ; =INDISSOLUBLE 5. 

1637 Jackson 2nd Serm. 2 Chron. vi. 39-40 Wks. 1844 V1. 

40 The unsearchable ways of God's wisdom, or his indis- 

solvable contrivances of extraordinary success. 1643 Sir T. 

Browne Relig. Med. u. §9 There are not onely diseases in- 

curable in Physick, but cases indissolvable in Laws, 
b. as sb. Something insoluble or inexplicable. 
1661 Gianvitt Van. Dogm. v. 53 Vhe composition of bodies, 
whether it be of divisibles or indivisibles, isa question which 
must be rank’d with the indissolvibles. 
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Hence +Indissolvabi-lity, + Indisso'lvable- | 
ness = INDISSOLUBILITY; +Indisso-lvably adv. 
= INDISSOLUBLY. 

1659 Army's Plea pres. Practice 22 All that may he said 
with reference to the Parliament..the indissolvableness of | 
them without their own consent. 1667 WATERHOUSE Fire 
Lond. 135 They unite into an indissolvability of affection. 
1673 Lady's Call. 1. v. P 67. 54 Only that he may the more 
indissolvably unite, yea incorporate himself with us. 

+Indisso‘Ived, a. Oés. [In-3.] Not dis- 
solved ; undissolved. 

1626 in Rushw. Hist. Col/. (1659) I. 320 While the said 
Peace was continuing, and the said Treaties indissolved. | 

Indissua‘dable, a. rave—°. [f. Ix-3 + ats- 
suadable, {. DISSUADE J. + -ABLE.] That cannot 
be dissuaded; inexorable. Hence Indissua‘dably 
adv., inexorably. | 

a1894 STEVENSON Weir of Hermiston vi. (1896) 178 Fate 
.. obscure, lawless, august, moving indissuadably in the 
affairs of Christian men. . on , 

+Indi-stance. Oés. [ad. med.L. tudistantia, 
f. indistans see next): cf. Ix- 3 and Distance.) 
The quality or character of being ‘indistant’. So 
+ Indi-stancy, In same sense. 

1624 F. Wuite Repl. Fisher 439 They make nothing for 
corporal! presence by indistance of place. 1656 JEANES 
Fuln. Christ 137 The .. Lutherans from the inseparability, 
and indistance of the union, betwixt the two natures, plead 
for the coextension of the manhood, with the Godhead. 1659 
Pearson Creed v. (1870) 421 If not by way of circumscrip- 
tion, as proper bodies are, yet by way of determination and 
indistancy. 

+Indi‘stant, «. Obs. [ad. late or med.L. ' 
indistans, -stantem, tr. Gr. adiaoratos; see IN-3 
and DISTANT. { 

In L. the adv. indistanter occurs in Priscian and Am- 
mianus; the adj. fadistans with the sb. indis¢dntira) in a 
13th c. grammarian quoted in Thurot Doctrines grammatt- 
cales du moyen dge,187.and in William of Moerbeka’s transl. 
of Proclus De decem dubitat. (col. 8s, Cousin), and Ficinus’ 
transl. of Plotinus (ed. Oxon. I. 88). (Prof. 1. Bywater. ] 

]. Not distant, not separated by an interval ; 
without break or interval, continuous. 

1644 Dicay Vat. Bodies v.\ 1645) 43 The very nature of 
quantity uniteth any two parts that are indistant from one 
another. 1647 H. More Song of Soul Notes 336 Eternity 
hath all the world in an indivisible indistant way at once. 
1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 51 To be present with them, 
or indistant from them. 1788 T. T'avtor Praclus 1,91 What- 
ever form contains occultly, and in an indistant manner, Is 
produced into the phantasy subsisting with intervals, 
divisibly and expanded. 

2. Without material extension. 

1678 Cupwortn /utedl. Syst.1. iv. 416 The Generality of 
those other Ancients who asserted Incorporea!l Substance, 
did suppose it likewise to be Unextended, they dividing 
Substances (as we learn from Philo) into étagrnpatixat, 
nai adtagrato: oveia, Distant and Indistant, or Extended 
and Unextended Substances. /did. 1. v. 774 In like manner 
Simplicius .. writeth thus: 16 6@ rocovtoy apepes evdirs 
avayxn elvac nat adiagraroy, wepratoy yap xai diagtarov 
brdpxor, ov duvarat [x.7.A.], because what is such, must of 
necessity be indivisihle, and indistant ; for where it divisible, 
and distant, it could not all of it be conjoined with its 
whole self [etc.]. 

Hence +Indi‘stantly adv. [f. prec. +-Ly °, repr. 
L. zudistanter (see above), Gr. d&acratas.) 

1656 Jeanes Fudn. Christ 137 Divines..atfirme, that the 
manhood, and the person of the word are united, not onely 
inseparably but also indistantly, therefore one of them is not 
distant from the other. 1678 CupwortH /ntell. Syst. 1. Vv. 
776 (transl. fr. Porphyrius) ‘he corporeal world is distantly 
present to the Intelligible (or the Deity) ; and that is indi- 
visibly and indistantly [adcaerazws] present with the world. 

Indistinct (indisti‘nkt), @. (sd.) [ad. 1. zx- 
distinct-us, {. 1n- (IN- 3) + drstinctus distinguished, 
Distinct: cf. F, zxdistinct (1549 in R. Estienne).) 

1. Not distinct or distinguished from each other, 
or from something else; not kept separate or apart 
in the mind or perception ; not clearly defined or 
marked off. 

(In quot. 1871 with mixture of sense ‘ Not distinguished or 
celebrated, without distinction’: cf. Distinct a. 5.) 

1604 T'. Wricut Passions v. § 4. 199 What shall I say of.. 
three sacred persons in Trinitie, distinguished really, and 
yet indistinct essentially? 1612 Seven /éustr. Drayton's 
Poly-olb. i. \R.), The Gauls, Cimmerians and Celts, under 
indistinct names, ..over-ran Italy, Greece, and part of Asia. 
1658 Puitiirs, /ndistinct, not distinguisht or known one 
from another. [1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. ix. 12 The rest of 
the. candidates for distinction, finding themselves, after all 
their work, still indistinct, think it must be the fault of 
the police, and are riotous accordingly.) 

2. In active sense, of judgement or action: Not 
distinguishing between different things; undiscri- | 
minating, indiscriminate. Now rare or Obs. 
3 1650 Sir T.BrownEPseud. Ep. i. xxv.(ed. 2)144 Some inan 
indistinct voracity eating almost any, others out of a timorous 
sedate refraining very many. 1794 Girrorp Baviad 74 

‘ools who, unconscious of the critic’s laws, Rain in such 
show'rs their indistinct applause. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
V.15 The use of the relative and antecedent is more indis- 
tinct. .than in the other writings of Plato. ; 

8. Not seen or heard so as to be clearly dis- 
tinguished or discerned, or to present a clear 
distinction of parts; confused, blurred; hence, 
faint, dim, obscure. (Also ¢ravsf., é. g. from speech 
to the speaker.) 

1589 PuttennaM Eng, Poeste u. iv. [v.] (Arb.) 87 The most 
laudable languages are alwaies most plaine and distinct, 


INDISTINCTLY. 


and the barbarous most confuse and indistinct. 1726-46 
Tuomson Hinter 632 The city swarms intense. The 
public haunt, Full of each theme, and warm with niixt 
discourse, Hums indistinct. 1764 Rein /ugeiry vi. § 22 (R.) 
According as they are more distant... their minute parts 
become more indistinct, and their outline less accurately 
defined. 1839 Loner. Hyperion u. iii, The objects around 
them grew indistinct in the fading twilight. 1844 H. H. 
Witson Brit. India 1. 247 He.. was awakened by the 
indistinct noise of the approaching multitude. 1887 Na/ure 
21 Apr. 581/1 The Oldkamia is often indistinct, 

b. Of the act of perception or mental impres- 
sion, or a faculty by which something is perceived. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 186 But this fayth..was 
not sufficyent: for it was imperfyte & indistincte. 1780 T. 
Franckuintr, Lucian, True Hist. (1887) 135 We had a view, 
but confused and indistinct, of the Island of Dreams. 178x 
Cowrer Conversat. 539 Their views indeed were indistinct 
and dim. 1875 Jowett Péato (ed. 2) III. 275, I have an indis- 
tinct recollection of his mentioning a complex Cretic rhythm. 

@. as sé. Something indistinctly perceived. rvare. 

1880 G. MerEoitH 7ragic Com. (1881) 173 The woman 
who had become the radiant indistinct in his desiring mind 
was one whom he knew to be of a shivery steadfastness. 

+Indistinctible, «. Obs. rave. [f. Ix-3 + 
dtstinctible, {. L. distinct-, ppl. stem of azstingucre 
to distinguish + -IBLE.] Undistinguishable. 

1774 Warton Hist, Eng. Poetry (1840) I. Diss. iit. 176 
A favourite old romance is founded on the indistinctible 
likeness of two of Charlemagne’s knights, Amys and Ame- 
lion. 

Indistinction (indisti‘nkfon). Now rare. 

f, In- 34 Distinction, after traestinct.] 

1. The fact of not distinguishing or making dis- 
tinctions; failure to perceive or make a difference. 

1624 Br. Mountacu Gagg 31 Such variety and difference 
is in traditions which this Hudler confoundeth to deceive 
his Novice with indistinctions. 1768 Woman of [fonor V1. 
107 That_scandalous indistinction between the worthy ard 
the worthless. 1856 Stevenson Chartes of Orleans Wks. 
1894 II. 263 Was it always one wcman? or are there a dozen 
here immortalised in cold indistinction ? 

2. The condition or fact of not being distinct or 
different; absence of distinguishing qualities or 
characteristics ; undistinguishableness. 

1644 Jessop Angel of Fph. 7 Sundry Divines .. doe prove 
the Identitie and Indistinction of Bishops and Presbyters 
both in name and Office in sacred Writ. 1654 Jer. Taytor 
Real Pres. 220 In a body there cannot he indistinction of 

arts, but each must possesse his own portion of parts, 1824 

amp Elia Ser. un. Blakesmioor in H—Shire, 1 was 
astonished at the indistinction of everything. Where had 
stood the great gates? What bounded the Court-yard? 
Whereabout did the outhouses commence? 

+8. Indistinctness, obscurity, dimness. Ods. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. ? 77 The indistinction, confusion 
and perpetuall turbulency of our (Economy. 1693 Sout 
Tweive Serm. (1€98) 111. 62 His whole Soul is nothing but 
Night, and Confusion, Darkness, and Indistinction, a 1774 
Harte Charit. A/ason (R.), Wild indistinction did their 
place supply; Half heard, half lost, th’ imperfect accents die. 
1795 Mason C4, Afus. ii. G6 The numerous Composers who 
succeeded Tallis .. rather increased than diminished this 
indistinction of the words, by introducing more elaborate 
harmonies. . : ; 

4. Absence of distinction or eminence; obscurity. 
nonce- use. 

1865 Atheneum No. 1969. 105/1 Persons of distinction or 
in-distinction, a ; . 

Indistinctive (indistisnktiv), « [f. In-3 + 
DistincrivE, after zxdistinct.] Not distinctive. 

1. Not distinguishing; undiscriminating. 

1699-1881 [implied in InpisTincTIVELY], 

2. Without distinctive character or features; not 


maikedly different from others. 

1846 Por Kirkland Wks. 1864 III. 38 In person rather 
short and slight; features indistinctive. 1861 Sat. Kev. 
25 May 541 The hills, of New Red-Sandstone, are low and 
indistinctive,—the streams slow and sluggish. a 1864 Haw- 
THORNE Amer. Note-Bks. (1879) 1. 183 The blue and indis- 
tinctive scene. . ; ; 

Indisti‘nctively, av. [f. prec.+-Ly?: cf. 
distinctively.) In an indistinctive manner ; with- 
out distinction; indiffcrently, indiscriminately. 

1699 Lp. Tarsut in Pepys’ Diary V1.191 That men, women, 
and children, indistinctively, were subject to it. 1845 Blackw. 
Alag. LVI. 398 The whole Essay addresses itself to two 
descriptions of persons—to those who wréé Ze critics, and to 
those who wrd/ te poets. Both are here addressed, and 
indistinctively. 188x Confemp. Rev. June 897 Pastimes in 
which nobles and patricians indistinctively took part. 

Indistinctiveness. [f. as prec. + -NESS. ] 
1. Incapacity for distinguishing or making dis- 
tinctions. 

a 1859 De Quincey cited in Worcester Sueff/. 1881. 
2. Want of distinctive character ; indistinctness. 

1837 For. Q. Rev. XIX. 401 The might that gave shape 
to confusion, defined indistinctiveness, and portrayed the 
very void of the soul. ; 
Indisti‘nctly, adv. [f. Ixpistixcr a. (or its 
L. original) + -LY 2: repr. L. sdtstincte.] 
+1. In such a way as not to distinguish or make 
a difference between things, persons, OF cases; 
without distinction; indifferently, indiscriminately. 
¢1420 Pallad. on Hus. i. 1064 The herid blake, in colde 
contre the hoor, And euery hugh to haue in places warme, 
Is indistincly good, and may not harme. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 189 In y? first article .. is conteyned & 
included indistinctly all y' we byleue expresly of god in 


hymselfe. 1656 Bramua.t Replic. 32 But I am far from 


concluding all indistinctly. 1726 AyurrE Parergox 370 


INDISTINCTNESS. 


After the year of Probation, when this Habit is common { 
and indistinctly given to Novices and Persons profess‘d. 

2. Not clearly to the perception, discernment, or 
understanding ; confusedly, obscurely, dimly. 

1§80 Hottysanp reas. Fr. Tong, Confusément, con- 
fusedly, indistinctly. 1677 Have Prim. Orig. Alan. 1. ii. 46 
The phantasie.. Compounds those Images into some things 
not unlike Propositions, though confusedly and indistinctly. 
1764 Rei /nguiry vi. § 22 (R.) When the object is removed 
beyond the farthest limit of distinct vision, it will be seen 
indistinctly. 1826 Foster in Life & Corr. (1856) IJ. 78 
Articulate more indistinctly than formerly, 1862 ‘I'RoLLoPE 
Orley F. xiii. 105 The black unwelcome guest, the spectre 
of coming evil, had ever been present to her; but she had 
seen it indistinctly. 1863 H. Cox /mstit, ui. iv, 639 Their 
earliest constitution and functions are .. very iudistinctly 
traceahle. ; 

Indistinctness, [fas prec.+-NESs.] The 
quality or condition of being indistinct ; obscurity, 
dimness. (In reference to cither sensuous or mental 
perception.) a, As a quality of the object: In- 
capability of being clearly perceived or understood. 

a 1727 Newton (J.), According to the indistinctness of this 
picture [in the bottom of the eye], the object will appear 
confused. 1785 Reip /atell. Powers v. ii. (1803) 123 If we 
attend to the cause of this indistinctness, we shall find, that 
it is uot owing to their being general terms, but to this, 
that there is no definition of them that has authority. 1847 
Whatery Logic (1845) Introd. 33 The ambiguity or indis- 
tinctness of Terms. 1880 E. Winte Cert. Xelig. 35 There 
is a Certain indistinctness in her outlines. 

b. As a quality of perception or thought: cf. 
INDISTINCT 3 b. | 
1783 Bair Rhetoric x. 1. 186 The obscurity which reigns 
so much among inany metaphysical writers is, for the niost 
part, owing to the indistinctness of their own conceptions. 
1783 Jonnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 19 June, | felt a con- 
fusion and indistinctness in iny head, which lasted 1 suppose 
about half a minute, 1837 Wuewetr /fist. /nduct. Sc. 
(1857) 1. 185 The indistinctness of thoxght which is so fatal 

a feature in the intellect of the stationary period, 

Indistinguishable (indistingwifab'l), a. 
{Ix-3.} Not distinguishable; that cannot be dis- 
tinguished. 

1. Incapable of being discriminated or recognized 
as different from something else, or from each 
other; of which the difference cannot be perceived. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ili. 51 The true seeds 
of Cypresse and Rampions are indistinguishable by old eyes. 
1847 fae {/ist. PAttos. (1867) 11. 359 The simultaneous- 
ness of the two sensations renders them indistinguishable. 
1882 G. ALLEN in Anowledge No. 19. 403 So after a short 
time they became as ndistnguichable from the true Celts, 
as Normans and Danes in England have becoine indistin- 
guishable from the rest of the coinmunity. 

b. évansf. Of which the parts are not distinguish- 
able; of indeterminate shape or structure. 

This is perh. the meaning in the Shaks. quot., where the 
word is used of Thersites, 7in reference to his deformity. 

1606 Suaks. 77. & Cr. v. i. 33 You ruinous But, you 
whorson indistinguishable Curre. 1873 Brack Pr. hule 
(1874) 1 Ihe sea and the air and the sky seemed to be one 
indistinguishable mass of whirling and hurrying vapour. 

2. That cannot be clearly perceived ( by the senses 
or the mind); not discernible; imperceptible. 

1642 A nsiv. Observ. agst, King 10 The Scales of the Votes 
dancing indistinguishable whether they leane. 1809-10 
Coreripce Friend (1837) III. 110 The silent and .. indis- 
tinguishable lapse of time. 1824-34 Good's Study Aled. 
(ed. 4) 1. 527 he pulse of the arteries of a paralytic arm 
was quite indistinguishable. 1847 J. Watson Chr. North 
(1857) 1. 244 Indistinguishable to the eye. 

Hence Indistinguishabi lity, Indistiinguish- 
ableness, the quality or character of being indistin- 
guishable, 

1731 Baitey vol. II, /udistinguishableness..uncapableness 
to be distinguished. 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 
{1. vi. vi. 32 The true interpretation of equality is indistin- 
guishableness. 1885 F. Tempte Aelat. Relty. & Sc. ii. 41 
Here we mean a different thing by the word sasne. We 
mean indistinguishability. 1891 A/on/s¢ 1, 483 Shading off 
from perfect likeness or indistinguishableness to just recog: 
nisable affinity. . 

Indisti‘nguishably, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly?.] 

+1. Without distinguishing ; indiscriminately. 

1689 Proc. Pres. Parl. Justified 5 All who cherish Re- 
sentments of this kind { dare not indistinguishably condemn. 

2. So as to be indistinguishable; so that the 
difference cannot be perceived. 

1835 Coreripce Aids Refi. (1858) 1. App. C. 404 They 
likewise pass into each other so indistinguishably, that the 
whole order forms a very network. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets 
ii. 44 Empedocles lived at a time when poetry and fact were 
indistinguishably mingled, 

Indisti‘nguished, 2. Now rare. [Ix- 3.] 
Not distinguished ; undistinguished. 


3605 SHaks. Lear iv. vi. 278 Oh indistinguish'd space of | 


Womans will, A plot vpon her vertuous Husbands life, And 
the exchange my Brother, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
£é.1. xxiv. 171 In that indistinguisht masse, all things 
seemed one. 1884 Congreg. Year Bk. 52 The common and 
indistinguished life of man. 

+Indistinguishing, a. Os. [In-3.] Not 
distinguishing ; undiscriminating. 

1828 Wesster, /ndistinguishing, making no difference; 
as, indistinguishing liberalities. Jonson. 

Indistributable indistribistab'l), 2. [Iv-3.] 
That cannot be distributed: see DisTRIBUTE v. 


1847 Sin W. Hamirton Let, De Alorgan 43 The rule of | 


the Logicians, that the middle term should be once at least 
distributed (or indistributable)..is untrue. 1879 H. SPENCER 
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Data Ethics xiii. 236 Since that..cannot be happiness itself 
which is indistributable. 


Indisturbable (indistd-sbabl), a. [f. Ix-3 
+ disturbable, {. DISTURB v. + -ABLE.] Incapable 


of being disturbed. 

1660 H. More A/ys?. God/. 268 The true and indisturbable 
kingdome, full of all..heavenly Beautifulness. 1885 S. Cox 
Expos, Ser. t. vii. 85 ‘Vhe quiet and indisturbable depths 
of a soul stayed on God. 

Indisturbance (indistd-1bins). Now rare. 
[f. In-3 + DistuKBANcE.] Absence of disturbance ; 
undisturbed condition ; quietness, tranquillity, 

1659 Stancey //ist. PAtlos. x1. (1701) 459.1 You .. neither 
perceive, through want of knowledge, the bounds of Indis- 
turbance and Perturbation, a@1677 Barrow Serm. Govt. 
Tongue in Beauties Larrow (1846) 52. Speaking ill upon 
presumption of secrecy, aud thence of indisturbance and 
impunity. 1770 Beattie Ess. Truth ui. ii. (1811) 274 We 
are told that the end of Scepticism, as it was taught b 
Pyrrho .. was to obtain indisturbance. 1866 Ferrier Grh, 
Philos. 1. xv. 469 Perceiving our ignorance to be inevitable, 
we shall live in a state of .. mental indisturbance. i 

+Indisturbed, 2. Qs. [Ix-3.] Not dis- 
turbed ; undisturbed. 

1660 N. Inceto Sentivolio & Urania (1682) 11. 150 Not. 
withstanding the indisturbed temper of the Divine Nature, 
1686 Pior Staffordsh. 20 Others of the same kind being 
wholly indisturbed. 

+ Indi‘tch, v. Oés. Also 6 endich, » indich. 
[f. In-! or 44 Diteu 56] 

1. trans. To cast into or bury in (or as in) a ditch. 

1597. Be. Hatt Saé. in. ii, Wert thou inditched in great 
secrecie; Where as no passenger might curse thy dust, Nor 
dogs sepulchrall sate their gnawing lust. 1630 J. Taytor 
(Water P.) Wks. ¢.64/2 One was cast dead into the Thames 
.- drawne with a oat and a rope downe some part of the 
Riuer, and dragged to shore and indiched. 

2. To enclose or surround with a ditch; to en- 
trench, 

1598 Fiorio, Afossarr, to dike, to ditch or moate about, 
to make trenches or dikes, to endich. 1610 Hottanp 
Camden's Brit. 1. 212 The Danes. .raised as it is thought 
certaine trenches: whereof one is called Maunmbury being 
an acre indiched. 

Indite (indait), v. Forms: a. 4-6 endyte, 
4-9 endite, (5 enditt, 6 endight, -dyt, 6-7 
erron.endict). 8. 5-Gindyte, 6 indight, -dyt(t, 
(-ditie), 6-indite, (6-8 erron, indict). See also 
Apyte. [a. OF. enditer, -ditier, -ditler :—L. type 
*indictare, {. in- IN-*) + dictare to declare, dictate, 
compose in words, freq. of diccre to say. The same 
word orig. as INpict, but retaining the French form 
of the radical part.] 

ti. “ans. To utter, suggest, or inspire a form of 
words which is to be repeated or written down ; 
=DictaTE v.31. Also adsol. Obs. 

@. €1374 CHaucer Soesh. 1. met. i. 1 (Camb. MS.) Rend- 
ynge Muses of poetes enditen to me thinges to ben writen 
and drery vers. 14§0-1530 J/yrr. our Ladye 16 The holy 

ost endited the rewle hymselfe by his holy mouthe to saynt 

sirgit. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 267/1 As he endyted the 

lettre..and another monk wrote hit. 1600 Hottanp Livy 
XXX1UXs ie) 778 ‘Whe Consull pronounced the vow 
according to the very same forme of words (as the high 
priest endited and spake before him’. 1639 Futter Holy 
War v. ii. (1647) 231 In this case their words are endited 
not from their heart but outward limbes. 2815 T. JEFFERSON 
Writ. (1830) 1V. 251 English newspapers endited or en- 
dowed by the Castlereaghs or the Cannings. 

B. ¢c3sqg0 Promp, Parv. 139'2 Endytyn, or indytyn 
scripture and feyre speche, dicto. 1483 Cath. Angl.195/2 
To Indyte, dictare, gndictare. 1586 1. B. La Primaud, 
Fr, Acad. }. (1594) 84 lulius Casar..would indight a letter 
to one of his secretaries. a@ 1633 Austin A/edit. (1635) 160 
That..I may alwaies beleeve what the Spirit of Love hath 
Indited, and the beloved Disciple hath written. 165 
Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer 94 The Common Prayers whic 
were indicted or denounced by the voice of the Deacon, 1717 
Prior Jo the Earl of Oxford 4 Smiling, bid her freely write 
What her happy thoughts indite. 1727 W. Matuer Vng. 
Man's Comp. Beet, Canonical Scripture, which is indicted 
by the Holy Ghost. 

+2. To enjoin as a law, precept, or maxim; 
DictaTE v. 2. Obs. 

1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton 1483) av. vii. 61 lLustyce ne 
maye nought endyten this sentence that this shold be due. 
1594 Carew Huarte's E.ram. Wits v. (1596) 66 Out of one 
consideration endicted to them by their Schoolemaister, they 
will gather a hundred. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard Jexts, V. 7. 
299 God himselfe .. hath indited these things to us. 1709 
Pore Ess. Crit, 1.92 Hear how learn’d Greece her useful 
tules endites, When to repress and when indulge our flights. 

b. To dictate to, enjoin (a person). 

¢1399 Pol. Poenrs (Rolls) ll. 15 Noght only to my king 
of pes y write, Bot to these othre princes cristene alle, That 
ech of hem his oghne herte endite. 1582-8 Hist. Jas. V1 
(1804) 5 Shoe constraint nane of her subiects to exercise in 
religion utherwayes than thair conscience indytit thame. 

3. To put into words, compose (a: poem, tale, 
speech, etc.); to give a literary or rhetorical form 
to (words, an address); to express or describe in 
a literary composition. 

a. a@1340 Hampore Psalter, Cant. 499 Anna..made pis 
psalme enditand it. ¢ 1374 CHaucer 7reylus 1. 6 Thesi- 
phone pow helpe me for tendite This woful vers. a@14z0 
Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 1854 Endite in Latyne or in 
Frensshe thy grief clere. 1508 DuNnsar Gold. Targe 64 
Quho could wele endyte How all the feldis..Depaynt war 
brycht. 1534 More Com/f. agst. Trib, it. Wks. 1223/1 
He hadde deuised his artycles so wysely, and endicted 
the{m] so well. 1575 Lanenam Leé. (1871) 35 The ditty in 


INDITER. 


miter so aptly endighted to the matter. 1659 Hammonp 
On Ps. \xxiv. (title) The Seventy Fourth Psalm .. seems to 
have been endited under the captivity. a@1670 Hacker 
Abp. Williams 1, (1692) 118 ‘hat which comes to the insti- 
tute I handle was thus endicted. 1692 W. Lowtn Vind. 
(1699) 8 Unless..God cannot order a Book to be writ in as 
Intelligible a manner, as men can endite it. 

B. 150: Doucias Pal //on. 10. i, Ye musis nine .. caus 
me dewlie till indite this storie. 1555 J. Proctor Ih 'yat's 
Reb. Ded., Moving others to indict and pen stories, ¢1560 
A. Scott Poems xiii. 8 Sum thame delytis till indyte 
Fair facound speich. 1611 Biste /’s. alv. 1 My heat is 
inditing a good matter, 1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 27 Not 
sedulous by Nature to indite Warrs, hitherto the onely 
Argument Heroicdeem'd. ¢1706 Prior //er Right Name 
21 Old Homer only could indite Their vagrant grace and 
soft delight. a 1800 Cowrer Ode fo Apollo 3 Luckless 
brains, That .. Indite much metre with much pains, And 
little or no meaning. 1847 Disraei Sancred in, iv, Men 
far too well acquainted with their subject to indite such 
tales of the Philistines as these ! 

b. aédsol. or tntr. 

1377 Lanct. P. 72. B. xv. 367 For is none cf bis newe 
clerkes. Pat can versifye faire ne formalich enditen. ¢ 1386 
Craucer Aunt.’s 7. 1883 Of this bataille 1 wol namoore en- 
dite, 1447 BokeNnnam Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.) 3 The matere 
wych I wyl of wryte Althow but rudely I kun endyte. 1514 
Baxrctay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. Ixii, Of gay 
matters to sing & to endite. 1 Water On Ais Divine 
Poems 2 The subject inade us able to indite. 1742 Suen- 
STONE Schoolmistress 167 Sigh'd as he sung and did in 
tears indite. 

4. trans. To put into written words, wiite, pen 
(a letter, etc.); to inscribe, set down, or enter in 
writing. In later use, passing into 3, the ‘ wording’ 
being more thought of than the actual writing. 

3340-70 Alex. & Dind. 1&1 Panne let be lordliche hing 
lettres endite. 1481 Caxton Xeynard (Arb.) 51 Saye that 
ye your self haue made the lettre and endited it. 1509 
Hawes Past, ["leas. xxx. (Percy Soc.) 149 Whan for my 
selfe she did so well indite, As { shall shew .. The gentyll 
fourme and tenour of her letter. 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Edw. [V, 227 A letter of diffiance, bothe for the stile and 
the pennyng eacellently endited. 1588 J. Metis Sricfe 
Instr. Ejijb, Thus yee shall indight the parcell of the 

ournall into the Debitor, that is on the jeft hand. 1672 
Marvett Xch. Tranusp.1. 4 He may .. be improved to en- 
dite Tickets for the Vear-garden. 1745 De Foe's Fng. 
Tradesman ii. 1841) 1. 11 The young Man's learning how 
to indite his letters in a tradesman’s style. 1870 DisraEts 
Lothar \xix. 367 He would probably find that functionary 
inditing a private letter to the English Secretary of State. 

48. Catachr. a. forinvite; b. for ‘ascribe. Obs. 

1s92 Suaks. Rom. & Ful. i. iv. 135 She will endite him 
tosome Supper. 1597 — 2 //en, /V,11.i. 30 Hee is indited 
to dinner to the Lubbars head in Lombard street. 1793 J. 
Wituians Life Ld. Barrymore 115, 1 will not indite his 
sepulchre with that adulatory language. 

Hence Indi‘ted /f/. a. 

1440 Promp. Pare. 139/2 Endytyd (A. or indityd) as 
scripture and speche, dicfatus. 1575 Laneuam Let. (1871) 
46 Her wel endighted dialog. 1597 Hooker Fcc/. Pol. v. 
axxvill. § 2 The Prophet Dauid .. left behind him.. a 
number ofdiuinely endited Poems. 1636 W. Fenner //idden 
Manna (1652) 10 An indited Epistle, which au unskilful 
Ideot. .cannot 1ead. 

+ Indi'te, 5d. Sc. Obs. In 6 en-, indite, en-, 
indyte. [f. InpitE v.: cf. Dive sd.] 

1. The action or faculty of inditing. 

1508 Duxsar Gold. Targe 270 This Ile before was bare, 
and desolate Off rhetorike, or lusty fresch endyte. 
Fijting w. Kennedie 10g Thow hes full littill feill of fair 
indyte. 3573 Satir, Poems Reform. xxxix. 324 My dull 
indyte can not direct my pen. . 

2. Style of composing, literary style; also, the 
thing indited, a composition ; esp. a poem. 

1g01 Dovuctas Pal. //on., Envoy iii, Thy barrant termis, 
and thy vile indite Sall not be mine. 1513 — 4:ners Pref. 2 
Laude, honor, prasingis, thankis infynite Tothe, and thi dulce 
ornate fresch endite Mast reuerend Virgill. 1552 Lyxpesay 
Monarche 6335 All gentyll Redaris hertlye { Implore For 
tyllexcuse myrurall rudeindyte. 1567Satir. Poems Reform. 
ili, 212 In poetrie | traist 3ow be na karne, Quhilk dois re- 
heirs the Pcetis auld indyte. 1570 /éid. xx. 7 Desyring all, 
baith greit and small .. Not for to wyte my rude Indyte. 

Indite, obs. or archaic form of INpicT v. 

Inditement (indai‘tmént). Obs. or arch. (Also 
7 indictment.) [f. INDITE v.+-MENT. Cf. OF. 
enaditement, -dictement suggestion, instigation 
(Wace, 12th ¢.).] The action of composing in 
‘rose or verse ; composition. 

1567 Drant Horace, -f. Ded. »iij, No potentate of all 
the world .. hath more fayre inditements to his commenda- 
tion. 1635 Naunton fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 56 His 
Secretaries did little for him by the way of Inditement, 
wherein they could seldome please him, he was so facete 
and choice in his phrase and stile. «@ 1639 Wotton Ps. civ, 
May .. both harp and voice In sweet indictment of thy 
hymns rejoyce. 1805 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. XIX. 
328 The Ecclesiasticus .. was actually in the process of 
composition or inditement. 1806 — in Ann. Rev. 1V. 604 
‘They gave up these long undertakings, as likely to outlast 
the spirit, the rapture, the enthusiasm, of enditement. 

Inditement, obs. form of INDICTMENT. 

Inditer (indaita:). Forms: a. 4 enditour, 
5 -dytour, 5-9 -diter, 7 -ditor, -dighter, (8 erro7z. 
endicter. 8. 5 indyter, 6 -dytor, 6-7 -dighter, 
6- inditer. [ME. (and ? AF.) exdzfour (L. type 
*indictator-em), {. endite, INDITE v. + agent-sufhx 
sour, -or, passing at length into -ER: cf. DiTER.] 
One who indites; one who composes or dictates 
a literary work, speech, or letter; an author, writer, 
colnposer,. 


INDITING. 


a, 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1V. 173 In his tyme 
Plautus Latinus, be grete Pompeus his enditour and faire 
speker, Libertus dociour, florischeb at Rome [L. Cujxs 
diebus Plantus Latinnus rhetor, magni Pompett libertus, 
doctor Romz claruit), 1390 Gower Conf 11.82 Enditours 
Of old cronique and eke auctours. 1483 Cath. Angel. 115/1 
An Enditer, dictator, indictator. a15§86 Sipney Arcadia 
(1622) 267 [He] presented his Letters, desiring Amphialus, 
that..he would consider tbat he was onely the bearer, and 
not the enditer. 1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. (1851) 364 The 
basest and the hungriest endighter. 1664-94 Sovtn Tzwelve 
Serm. 11. 142 It is the simplicity of the Heart, and not of 
the Head, that is the best Enditer of our Petitions. 1717 J. 
Fox Wanderer (1718) 46, I could hardly with-hold my Com- 

sion from the fair Endicter [of the Fiction]. 1813 W. 

Aytor in Jfonthly Mag. XX XV. 215 This Memoir..must 
have had Joseph for its main compiler, endiler, or author. 
1815 W. H. IRELAND Scribbleomamnia 47 The feeling enditer 
of Sympathy’s tale. 

B. 1483 Cath. Angl. 195/2 An Indyter of lettirs, dictator. 
1579 Furke Ref. Rastel 734 Bookes of holy scripture, the 
indighters of which... be not knowne. 1617 Cottins Def. 
Bp. Ely. vi. 249 We know the inditer, though we doubt of 
the penman. 1754 RicHarpson Grandison (1781) VI. xxxvi. 
245 You will think your ward very bold to address you by 
Letter; especially as she isa very poor inditer. 1 Ban- 
crort “ist. U.S. LV. xxvii. 5318 Jonas Clark, the bold inditer 
of patriotic state papers. 

Inditer, obs. form of InpIcTER. 

Inditing (indaitin), v4/. 56. [f. InDITE v. + 
-InG1.] a. The action of the verb InpITE; com- 
position. b. A thing indited, a literary composi- 
tion, a treatise, poem, letter, etc. 

1340-70 Alex, § Dind. 243 Dereworpe dindimus be en- 
ditinge hurde. 1388 Wyciir 2nd Prol. Fob, Fro the 
begynnyng of the volume vnto the woordis of Job, anent 
the Ebruys the enditing is prose. c¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. (E, E. T. S.) 196 Pe endytynge ys be body and 
be writynge ys be clethynge of wordys and spekynge. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poemts lix. 15 He hes indorsit myn indytting 
With versis off his [awin] hand vrytting. 1553 I’. Witson 
Rhet. 172 There are three maner of stiles or inditynges. 
1579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 76 Affectinge the 
comendation of an eloquent.. style by overcurious and 
statelye enditinge. 1604 ARMIN in Nest Nin. (1842) Introd., 
The Booke of her owne indighting. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 
20. 3/1 For Letters and Writings, Of other’s Indicting. 1749 
Fietpinc Tow Fones xvut. x, It was all his own invention, 
and the letter of his inditing. 

Indition: see Inpicion 2. 

Indi‘tress. vurve. [f. INvITER +-Ess.] A female 


inditer. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. X11. 657 Was there to be a virtual 
non-inprimaturin force against our songstresses, roimance- 
inditresses, tragedianesses, sonneteeresses, or other * build- 
resses of the lofty rhyme ‘7 

+ Indi‘ture. Os. rare—'. 
v. + -URE.] = INDICTMENT. 

1614 T. Kenney in Lismore Papers Ser. 1. (1887) 1. 202 
Being twise indited, by twoe seuerall inditures, I was cleared 
of both. eee é ; r 

Indium ‘itndidm). Chem. [f.radical of evd-icum 
Inpico + -zum2, after sodium, etc.; in refercnce to 
the two indigo lines which form the characteristic 
spectrum of the metal.] A soft silver-white metal 
of extreme rarity, occurring in association with zinc 
and other metals ; discovered by Reich and Richter 
in 1863, by means of spectrum analysis, in the zinc- 
blende of Freiberg. Symbol In. 

1864 Lyett /vang. Addr.in Reader 17 Sept. 358 A fourth 
metal named indium, from its indigo-coloured band, was 
detected by Professor Richter of Freiberg in Saxony in a 
zinc ore of the Elartz, 1874 tr. Lowmorel's Light 114 The 
blue light of Indium undergoes a still stronger refraction 
than thar of Thallium. 1882 Natnre No. 639. 290 He finds 
that indium is like some other metals in nol coming under 
the often-accepted rule that pure metals have a change of 
coefficient of resistance with temperature. 

b. atirib., as Indium bromide (In Br), /adtuni 
chloride, monochloride (In Cl), dichloride (\n Cl,), 
trichloride (In Cls); Jndium todide, oxide, hy- 
droxide; Indtum sallis, etc. 

1897 Roscoz & ScHortemmer Chent. Il. 609 Indium 
Oxide InzO3 is a pale yellow powder. /did. 611 Indium 
Ammonium Alnm ..is deposited in well-defined regular 


octohedra, 4 a. ; 

Indivertible (indiva-tib’l), @. [f. In-3 +d7- 
vertible, f. DIVERT v. + -IBLE.] Incapable of being 
diverted or turned aside. 

3821 Lams £/ia Ser. 1. Old Benchers [. T., Indivertible 
from his way as a moving column. 1874 G. Macponatp 
Malcolm (1875) 111. xiii. 176 The indivertible guardian of 
his morals. 

Hence Indive'rtibly adv,, in a way that cannot 
be turned aside. 

1853 art's Mag. XX. 267 Itsrecent history, its greatness 
—all associate it intimately and indivertibly with the 
German ‘ Fatherland’. 1868 H. Busunece Serm, Living 
Sxbj. 186 We are all saying, the young man eagerly, the 
old man indivertibly, the same thing. 

t+tIndive‘rtive, cz. Obs. rare—', [f. In-3 + 
Divertive.] Not divertive; not of an amusing or 
entertaining character or tendency. : 

1700 J. Brome Trav. Eng., Scot. Ded, Ep. (1707) 3 Some- 
thing which may not prove altogether indivertive. 

+Indive'stible, a. Obs. rare—', [f. In- 3+ 
divestible, {, DIvEST + -IBLE.] Of which one can- 
not divest oneself. 

@ 1631 Donne Sern. cvi. 1V. 433 Being under an in- 
vincible ignorance and indivestible Scruples. 

+ Indivi-d. Oés. Abbreviation of INvivinuat, 


[f. zvdete, Inpict 
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1677 T. Harvey tr. Owen's Epfigr. (N.), Why want none 
tasting, touching? ‘cause of these That th’ individ, this 


guards the species. ee 
+ Indivi‘dable, ec. Obs. [Iy-3.] Not divid- 


able, indivisible. 

The exact sense in the Shaks. quotation is uncertain. 
Schmidt says ‘Not to be distinguisbed by a particular 
per ueon: Aldis Wright, ‘Where the unity of place is 
observed’. 

1602 Suaxs. Ham. u. ii. 418 (Qos. 2-3, 1604-5) Scene in- 
deuidible (Qos. 4-6 (1611-37) indeuidable; Fo/vos indiuible]) 
or Poem vnlimited. 1602 R. Dotman tr. La Primanud., Fr. 
Acad. (1618) 111, xi. 663 Democritus, and Diodorus affirme, 
that before all things, there were certen Atomoes, or litle 
indiuidable bodies [etc.]. 1625 Gitt Sacr. Philos. 1. 32 One 
individeable and peculiar being cannot belong to more than 
one, as the being of Thomas cannot be the very same being 
which is of Peter or Iohn. 1637 Eart Monmouth tr. Afa/- 
vez2t’s Romulus §& Targuin 149 A point which in the ab- 
Stract is individable. ae 

t+tIndivided,«. Obs. [Ix-3.] Undivided. 

1563 Winzet Four Scotr Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 1. 84 
Christe realie thair prasent (quhilk ane indiuidit .. euiry 
Christiane..ressauis). 1579 Fucke Heskins’ Parl. 147 He 
remained whole in that his indiuided vnity with his father. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul i. ii. 1. xxxi, One individed 


faculty. 1695 Be. Patrick Conn. Gen, xvili. 2. 299 
A Representation of the blessed individed Trinity. 
Individual (indivi-diz,4l), a. and sb. Also 5 


indyvyduall. [f. med.L. tvdividual-ts, f. indi- 
vidu-us indivisible, inseparable (sce INDIVIDUUM) 
+-AL: cf. F. sudrviduel (16th c.), It. crdividuak. 
(Forme individuales occurs in Adhelard of Bath, 
¢1115 (Haureau P&ilos. Scolast. I. 349); the adv. 
individualiter in Abelard Zfis?. 1. it. 5.)] 

A. adj. 1. One in substance or essence ; form- 
ing an indivisible entity ; indivisible. Ods. 

¢ 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 11 To the 
.. glorie of the hye and indyuyduall Trynyte. @ 1619 
Foturrsy Atheom, 1. vii. § 1 (1622) 50 Some make their 
god of Atomes, and indiuidual moates: some of diuidual 
numbers; as Epicurus, and Pythagoras. 1623 WHITBOURNE 
Newfoundland 56 In the name of the holy and indiuiduall 
Trinitie. 164: Mitton Avintadv, ii, This untheologicall 
Remonstrant would divide the individual! Catholicke 
Church into severall Republicks. 1678 Cupwortx /xte//, 
Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 611 It would be liable to misinterpretation, 
and to be taken, in the Sabellian sense, for that which hath 
one and the same singular and individual essence. 

+2. That cannot be separated ; inseparable. Ods. 

¢ 1600 Timon 1. ii. (1842) 6 Where ere thou go’st I still 
will folowe thee An indiuiduall mate, 1623 CockEeran, 
Indiniduall, not to bee parted, as man and wife, 
Howe tt ZLe#?. 1. m. ix, He..is an individual Companion to 
the King. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. iv. 486 To have thee by my 
side Henceforth an individual solace dear. 

3. Existing as a separate indivisible entity ; nu- 
merically one, single. b. Single, as distinct from 
others of the same kind; particular, special. Also 
absol. in phr. + /x the individual, in the particular 
case: opposed to zx ‘he general (GENERAL @. 11d). 

1613 Jackson Creed 11, v. § 5 Whether things indifferent 
in the general, or vnto many .. be indifferent in the in- 
diuiduall, to this or that particular man. 165: BaxTER 
Inf. Bapt. 25 Vhe whole Church must be so sanctified; 
therefore the individuall members. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. in. vi. § 3 Our Idea of any individual Man would 
be .. far different. 1729 Butter Ser. Hum. Nat. iii. 
Wks. 1874 II. 31 Every ian in his physical nature is one 
individual single agent. 1786 Burke }/. Hastings Wks. 
1842 II. 227 All powers delegated from the board to any 
individual servant of the company. 1793 A. Hamitton 
HRs. (1886) VII. 75 Settlement of Accounts between the 
United and Individual States. 1833 L. Ritcute Wand. by 
Lotre 23 The traveller takes it [the chateau) for a town 
rather than an individual edifice. 1856 Frouvr /ist. Ene. 
(1858) II. viii. 244 A determination in each individual man 
to go his own way. 1 Dk. Arcytt Philos. Belief 74 \t 
is not in the use of individual words, alone, that this principle 
of explanation is adopted. : 

te. Expressing self-identity : 
same, very same. Ods. 

1633 Prynne Histriomastix 177 To sport themselves 
with those individuall sinnes upon the Stage, which the 
Parties .. are condoling now in Hell? 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. ut. 130 Polycarpus, Bishop of Smirna, 
and some say that Individuall Angell of the Church of 
Smirna, whereunto the second of those seven Asiatique 
Epistles are written. 1655 Mra. Worcester Cent, Inv, 
§ 1 Seals .. setring down .. the individual place where any- 
thing was sealed. 1681-6 J. Scorr Chr. Life (1747) III. 
228 That this Remnant still continued the same individual 
Kingdom of Christ with the former, tho’ very much re- 
formed and improved. 1701 Wa tis in Hearne Co//ect. 
24 July an. 1705 ‘O. H. S.) I. 15 Which I do believe to 
be this individual Book. 1753 SMottetTT Ct. Fathom (1784) 
178/1 They were communicated to her by the nun, who was 
no other than the individual Wilhelmina. 1804 CHartoTTEe 
Situ Conversations 1. 132 It is more probable that the 
individual insect in question had been produced this Summer, 

4. Distinguished from others by attributes of its 
own ; marked by a peculiar and striking character. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. v. 19 A man should be 
something that men are not, and individuall in somewhat 
beside his proper nature. noe Harper's Mag. Mar. 494 
He is so quaint and so individual in his views. 1897 Brit. 
Weekly 27 May 97 In him Nonconformity has lost one of 
her most conspicuous and individual figures. 


5. Of, pertaining or peculiar to, a single person 
or thing, or some one member of a class; char- 
acteristic of an individual. 


1605 Bacon Adv, Learn... iii. § 4 As touching the Manners 
of learned men, it is a thing personal] and individual]. 1712 S. 


Identical, self- 


©1645 | 


INDIVIDUAL. 


Crarke Def. Juimateriality Soul 13 The sole Reason urged 
-. why a System of Matter cannot have a Power of Think. 
ing or an Individual Consciousness. 1777 Burke Addr. to 
King Wks. 1842 11. 395 We, .. several of the peers of the 
realm, and several members of the house of commons .. do 
in our individual capacity, .. beg leave fetc.]. 1838-42 
Arnotb /1st, Konze xliii. 111. 64 Our tendency is to admire 
individual greatness far more than national. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. ii. (1878) 34 The many slight differences which 
appear in the offspring from the same parents .. may be 
called individual differences. 1859 Mut Liderty i. (1864) 
3/2 There is a limit to the legitimate interference of col- 
lective opinion with individual independence. 186z RusKin 
Unto this Last iv. (1880) 169 All effectual advancement .. 
must be by individual, not public effort. 

b. lndividual name (+ word), judgement (see 
quots.). 

1641 Mitton A nztnadv. xiii, It is no individual] word, but 
a Collective. 1843 Mite Logic 1. ii. § 3 An individual or 
singular name is a name which is only capable of being 
truly affirmed, in the same sense, of one thing. 1864 BowEN 
Logic vy. 122 A Singular or Individual Judgment, in which 
a Predicate is affirmed of one thing, or of a class of things 
taken as one whole. 1871 Pudblic Sch. Lat. Gram.23 Nouns 
or Names are Individual or Proper .. which can only be 
applied to single persons, places, or objects. 

5b 


+1. pl. Inseparable things: see A. 2. Obs. 

1627 FettHam Resolves 1. xix. (1628) 17 Humanity and 
Miserie are alwayes paralels : sometimes indiuiduals. 1661 
— Lusoria (1696) 44 They are here Individuals, for no De- 
monstrance of Duty or Authority can distinguish them. 

2. A single object or thing, or a group of things 
forming a single complex idea, and regarded as a 
unit; a single member of a natural class, collective 
group, or number. 

1605 TimmE Quersi#. 1, iv. 17 We shall thoroughly discuss 
and ransacke euery particular individuall in his kinde. 1700 
Dryvven Palamon & A. 1. 1056 That individuals die, his 
will ordainS; The propagated species still remains. 1715-20 
Pore //tad Pref., We see each circumstance of art and in- 
dividual of nature sunimoned together by the extent and 
fecundity of hisimagination. 1850 R.G. Cummine Huzter's 
Life S. Afr, (ed. 2) |. 269 wolfe, 1 have not unfrequently met 
with herds [of giraffes] containing thirty individuals. 1868 
Rocers /’o/, Econ. vi. (1876) 54 It makes no difference 
whether the individual be a numerical unit, or an aggregate 
unit, as a partnership, company, or corporation of traffickers. 

b. Logze and Afetaph. Au object which is deter- 
mincd by properties peculiar to itself and cannot 
be subdivided into others of the same kind; sfec. 
in Logic: An object included in a species, as a 
species is in a genus. See Invivipuun. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 44 It is not possible to know vntill 
wee come vnto indiuidualls .. vntill we ataine vnto those 
things which doe not admit division. 1658 Puittirs s. v., 
An individual ., in Logick .. signifies that which cannot be 
divided into more of the same name or nature, and is by 
some called Singulare. 1727-41 Campers Cyc/. s.v., The 
usual division in logic is made into genera..those genera 
into species, and those species into individuals. 1833 J. H. 
Newman Arians nn. iv. (1876) 185 Ovota .. being, substance 
..‘that which has existence in ilself, independent of every 
thing else to constitute it’; that is, an individual. 1858 
Wuewe tt “Hist, Sct. Ideas (ed. 3) 11. 148 (L.) Our idea of 
an individual is, that it is a whole composed of parts, which 
are not similar to the whole, and have not an independent 
existence, while the whole has an independent existence and 
a definite form. 1860 Aue. THomson Laws 7h. § 56. 86 
An individual is that which cannot be divided without 
ceasing to be what it is. 

ce. Zool. and Bot. A single member of a species ; 
a single specimen of an animal or plant. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Sec. ii. (1873) 34 No one supposes 
that all the individuals of the same species are cast in the 
same actual mould. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. ix. § 1. 315 
Individuals are the units of the series which constitute 
species... Each individual is an independent organism, of 
which the component parts are reciprocally means and 
ends. 1885 Goopace y's. Bot. (1892) 425 In scientific as 
well as popular language the term tvdividual is commonly 
applied to each and every plant. 

d. Biol. An organism regarded as having a 
separate existence. 

Sometimes used specifically of a single member of a colony 
of organisms (as a leaf-bud, or a polyp of a coelenterate); by 
others defined as ‘the whole product of a single fertilized 
ovum’; inore strictly: an organisin detached from other 
organisms, composed of coherent parts, and capable of 
independent life. 

1776 Witnerinc Brit, Plants (1796) 1. 159 Blossom 
general, regular. Individuals of 1 petal, tubular. 1847 
CARPENTER Zoo/, § 46 In the Polypes .. a number of indi- 
viduals, each capable (like a leaf-bud) of living by itself, 
are arranged on one common plant-like structure. 1864 
H. Spencer Princ. Biol. § 74 1.207 A biological Individual 
is any concrete whole having a structure which enables it, 
when placed in appropriate conditions, to continuously ad- 
just its internal relations to external relations, so as to 
maintain the equilibrium of its functions. 1870 NicHoLson 
Zool. 25 In zoological language, an individual is defined as 
‘equal to the total result of a single ovum’, 1888 Rot- 
LesTton & Jackson Ami, Life 231 The proglottides .. are 
supposed to be produced .. by posterior germination of the 
scolex, from which they are detacbed in many instances 
either singly or in groups .. But the facts do not appear to 
necessitate the view that the proglottis is an individual. 

3. A single human being, as opposed to Society, 
the Family, etc. 

1626 J. Yates /bis ad Cacsarem u. 12 margin, The Pro- 
phet saith not, God saw euery particular man in his bloud, 
or had compassion to say to every Indiuiduall, Tox shalt 
line. 1641 J. Jackson True Lvang. T. 1. 213 Peace .. is 
the very supporter of Individualls, Families, Churches, Com- 
monwealths. 1776 Apam Situ HH, XN. (1869) 1. Introd. 2 


INDIVIDUALIC. 


Among the savage nations of hunters and fishers, every 1n- 
dividual..is..employed in useful labour. 1868 M. Pattisox 


Academ. Org. v. 141 We are most jealous of the rights of | 


individuals, and careless of the common welfare. 1899 J. 
Monro Gipson in £.xrfosttor Feh. 144 It will not be as 
Churches but as individuals that we shall all stand before 
the Judgment seat of Christ. 

b. Without any notion of contrast or relation 
to a class or group: A human being, a person. 
(Now chiefly as a colloquial vulgarism, or as a 
term of disparagement. ) 

1742 Jounson Debates (1787) II. 172 Only one individual 
was injured hy another. 1771 Gotpsm. //is/. Eng. 111. 125 
These she bequeathed to different individuals, 1781 S. 
Peters /fist. Coun. 74 The People of Massachusetts .. 
conceived the idea of exalting an individual of their own 
Province. 1828 Scort #. J. Pertl: xxiv, The three indi- 
viduals entered the boat with great precaution. 1856 Kanr 
Arc. Expl. (1. x. 111 The individual whom I desired to 
meet. 1888 F. Hume Jad, Midas 1. Prol., He appeared 
to be an exceedingly unpleasant individual. 

+4. Short for cadividual person; person, person- 
ality, self. Ods. 

1655 Str E. Nicitoras in .V. Pafers (Camden) 305 As to 
what concernes my owne poore indiuiduall, I am armed 
against all euents and deffy fortune to her teeth. 1678 Cup- 
worth /utedl, Syst. \.v.674 They could not propagate their 
kind by generation, as neither indeed preserve their own 
individuals. 1771 Svotrett Hump’. Cé. 15 July, A transi- 
ent compliment made to his own individual in particular, 
or to his country in general. 1774 Lre Let. to Burke B.'s 
Corr, 1844 I. 513 Even the appearance of their individuals 
is totally changed since I first knew them. 1800 Gopwin in 
C. Kegan Paul IV. Godwin (1876) 11. 5 Driven back .. to 
consider of my own miserable individual. 

Individuarlic, a. nonce-word. [f. prec. +-1¢.] 
Denoting individuals. 

1824 J. Gitcurist Etym, Interpreter 72 It [English] has 
.. too many generic, and too few specific and individualic, 
terms. /btd. 129. 

Individualism ‘indivi-diz,4liz’m).  [a. F. 
tndividualisme (f. med.L. tadrvidudl-ts INDIVI- 
DUAL +-tsmeé, -ISM): or f. INDIVIDUAL + -18M.] 

1. Self-centred feeling or conduct as a principle ; 
a mode of life in which the individual pursttes his 
own ends or follows out his own ideas; free and 
independent individual action or thought ; egoisin. 

1835 H. Reeve tr. De Tocgueville’s Democr. in Amer. i. 
i. 1. (1840) IIL. 203 Individualism ts a novel expression, to 
which a novel idea has given birth .. Individualism is a 
mature and calm feeling, which disposes each memher of 
the conmmunity to sever himself from the mass of his fellow- 
creatures, and to draw apart with his family and friends. 
1840 Granstone Ch. Princ. 98 It is too closely connected 
with our individualism in religion. 1856 KinGsLey .J//sc., 
Hours w. Mystics 1. 351 He is not tempted by it to selfish 
individualism, or contemplative isolation, as long as he is 
true to the old Mosaic belief. 1873 M. Arnotp Lét. & Dogma 
(1876) 312 It is the consecration of ahsolule individualism. 

2. The soctal theory which advocates the free and 
independent action of the individual, as opposed to 
communistic methodsof organization and state inter- 
ference. Opposed to COLLECTIVISM and SOCIALISM. 

1884 J. Rae Contemp, Socialism 209 Socialism and indi- 
vidualism are merely two contrary general principles, ideals, 
or methods, which may be employed to regulate the con- 
stitution of economical society. 1890 WestcotrT in Guar- 
dian 8 Oct.1581/1 Individualism regards humanity as made 
up of disconnected or warring atoms: Socialism regards it 
as an organic whole, a vital unity formed by the combina- 
tion of contributory members mutually interdependent. 

3. Afetaph. The doctrine that the individual is a 
self-determined whole, and that any larger whole 
is merely an aggregate of individuals, which, if 
they act upon each other at all do so only exter- 
nally. 

1877 E. Cairn Philos. Kant iv.71 Is such a more adequate 
philosophy to be found in the idealistic individualism of 
Leibnitz? 

= INDIVIDUALITY 2, 3. 

1854 Blackw. Mag. LXXV. 66 Their ideas of God did 
not possess that individualism and personality which so 
remarkably characterised those of the Hebrews. 1870 
Emerson Soc. & So/it. viii. 173 A person of commanding 
individualism will answer it as Rochester does. 1885 //ar- 
per's Mag. Mar. 520/2 The individualism which is aimed 
at by architects. . 

5. An individual peculiarity; e.g. a manuscript 
reading peculiar to an individual scribe or copyist. 

1881 Westcott & Hort Gr&. N. 7. II. 232 Singular read- 
ings which are mere individualisms, so to speak, originating 
with the scribe or one of his immediate predecessors. 


Individualist (indivi-diz,ilist). [f. Ispivi- 
DUAL +-IsT; cf. F. txdividualiste.] 
1. One who pursues an independent or egoistic 


course in thought or action. 

1840 Grapstone Ch. Princ. 131 The sentiment of the 
catholic is better, and its besetting danger less, than those 
of the individualist in religion. 1856 Kincstry M/ssc., Hours 
zw. Mystics 1. 35:1 The Pharisee becomes a selfish indivi- 
dualist just because he has forgotten this. 1883 Bearp 
Reformation vi. 189 The Anabaptists were the individualists 
of the Reformation. 

2. An adherent of the social theory of Indivi- 
dualism. (See also quot. 1891.) 

1876 Fawcett Pol. Econ. (ed. 5) 11. x. 275 It is maintained 
by the individualists that if a great number of manufactories 
and other trading establishments were brought into con- 
nection with the Wholesale Society, the business would 
become far too extensive and complicated to be properly 
managed. 1888 Pa// Aflall G. 10 Sept. 3/2 To hold the 
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scales between tndividualists and Socialists. 1891 BEATRICE 

Potter Coop. Movem, Gt. Brit.75 Vhe term Individualist 
has been used within the Cooperative movement for the 
last twenty years to denote that school of Cooperators who 
insist that each separate manufacturing establishment shail 
be governed (if possible owned’ by those who work therein; 
the profits being divided among the working proprietors. 
Opposed to Federalist, 1896 Times 30 Jan. 8 If the indi- 
vidualists are to hold their own against the encroachments 
of the State. 

3. altrib. or as adj. = INDIVIDUALISTIC. 

1871 Morey Crit. Wisc. Ser. 1. 341 Owing to the su- 
premacy in European thought of the individualist ideas 
which Christianity carried in with it. 1885 Contemp. Rev. 
June 903 He condemns Liberalism because itis individualist. 
1892 Symes 14 Oct. 7/2 The traditions of French worknien 
are strongly individualist, and they have not been in a hurry 
to enter into combinations. /éid. 26 Nov. g/2 The cautious 
individualist development of colonization in Australia or 
North America. 

Individualistic indtvidiz,alisttk), a. [f. 
prec. +-1c.] Of or pertatning to tndividualism or 
individualists ; characterized by indtvidualtsm, 

1874 Sipcwick Meth, Ethics v. 262 individualistic ideal, 
1879 Morey Burke 172 That reaction .. into which the 
Revolution drove many of the finest minds of the next 
generation by showing the supposed consequences of pure 
individualistic rationalism. 1893 G. ALLEN Scallywag III. 
190 The opinion of others has a vast effect upon even the 
most individualistic amongst us. 1897 Bryce /mpress. S. 
Africa 156 They [Bvers] were self-reliant and individualistic 
to excess. , — ais 

Individuality ‘indivici#,x'liti), 
+-1TY: cf. F, tndtvidnaliié.] 

l. The state or quality of being indivisible or in- 
separable; indivisibility, inseparability. b. An 
indivisible or inseparable entity, 

1645 Mitton Tetracé, (1851) 165 These words also inferre 
that there ought to be an individuality in Mariage. 1833 
J. H. Newman Arians it. iii. (1876) 171 As though He 
were so derived from the simple Unity of Gd as..to 
inhere within that ineffable individuality, 1864 - A fo/. 
App. 61 When the eternal foes are so intermingled and 
interfused that to human eyes they seem to coalesce into 
a multitude of individualities. 

2. The fact or condition of existing as an tndivi- 
dual; separate and continuous existence. 

1658 Sir T. Browse //ydriot iii. 19 But the soul subsist- 
ing, other matter clothed with due accidents, may salve the 
individuality. a@1735 ArsuTuNoT | J.), He would tell his 
instructor .. that individuality could hardly Le predicated 
of any man. 1802 Patry .Vat. Theel. xxvii. (1819) 482 
Consciousness carries identity and individuality along wilh 
it through all changes of form or of visible qualities. 1876 
J.P. Norris Radin, Theol. 1. iv. 72 Individuality is essen- 
tial to our idea of a person. ae 

b. The action or position of the individual 
members of a society. 

1796 Burke Regic. Peace it. Wks. VIII. 253 To them the 
will, the wish, the want, the liberty, the toil, the blood of 
individuals is as nothing. Individuality is left out of their 
scheme of government. The state is all in all. 

3. The aggregate of properties peculiar to an in- 
dividual ; the sum of the attributes which distin- 
guish an object from others of the same kind ; 
individual character. b. Idiosyncrasy; strongly 
marked individual character. 

1614 SELDEN Y/rtles Hon. 117 Appietas and Lentulitas, 
For the indiuidualite, as it were of Appius and Lentulus, 
or Patauinitas for Liuies stile. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 196 
A man is a living Creature, mortall, and capable of learning. 
In this sentence, man abstracted from individualilie..is de- 
scribed. 1792 Mary Wottsronecr. Rights Wom, iv. 151 
The spring-tide of life over, we look fur soberer sense in 
the face ;..expecting to see individuality of character. 1866 
A. Furst Princ. Med. (1880) 18 The circumstances which 
give to the different diseases their individuality. 1874 
Green Short [Tist. viii. § 10. 585 The Puritan individuality 
is nowhere so overpowering as in Milton. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 21 In every man’s writings there is something 
like himself and unlike others, which gives individuality. 

ec. pl. Individual characteristics. 

1647 H. More Poems 126 The soul .. Against the law of 
Corporeities, It doth devest them both of time and place, 
And of all individualities. 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter (1863) 
16 All identically the same in edition and minor individuallt- 
ties, 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. If. 304 Mere individualities 
of taste and talent and temper. 


4. a. An individual thing, b. Au individual 


personality. 

1775 Jouxson Lett. to Mfrs. Thrale 26 July, Here sit 
poor I, with nothing but my own solitary individuality. 
1859 B’xess Bunsen in Hare Léfe (1879) II.iv. 245 That 
little cherished individuality, though ever so young, lives 
on. 1862 Dana Jan. Geol. 759 In what respects the earth 
is an individuality. 1863 Mrs. C. CrarKe Stats. Char. 
vi. 150 Jack Falstaff, that most unique and fine of indi- 
vidualities. ; 

5. Phrenology. The faculty of knowing objects 
as mere substances or existences; the supposed 


‘organ’ of this faculty. : 

1828 G. Comee Const. Mfau 72 Individuality and Eventu- 
ality, or the powers of observing things that exist and 
occurrences. ‘ 2 soe . 

Individualization (indivi:diz,aloize' fan). [f. 
next +-aTION.] The action of individualizing; the 
fact or condition of being individualized: in various 
senses of the vb.; see next. 

1746 W. Horstey Fool (1748) 1. 195 A Nation, or Com- 
munity, is a Number of Individuals assembled under one 
Kind of Government, for the mutual Benefit of each other ; 
from which .. in Proportion as they deviate, they fall into 
a Kind of {Individualisation again. 1817 CoteriDcE Biog. 


[f. as prec. 


} 


INDIVIDUALLY. 


| Lit. 217 In a poem, the characters of which, amid the 


strongest individualization, must still remain representative. 
1823 BextHaM .Vot Paul 24 ‘Vowards the individualization of 
the iam of space some approach is made: the town being 
foreknown .. the street is particularized. 1845 Stoppart in 
Encycl. Metrop. 67/1 When this process of individualization 
is effected by a separate word, we call that word an Article. 
1854 Owen Skel. & Teeth in Orr's Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 
301 This individualization of the teeth is eminently signifi- 
cative of the high grade of organization of the animals mani- 
festing it. 1876 H.Srencer Princ. Sociol. 1. ix (1879) 777 
The division ar be by individualization of propert 
cannot be carried far without appliances which savage life 
does not furnish. 

Individualize (indivi-diz,Alaiz’, v. 
VIDUAL + -IZE.] 

1. ¢rans. To render individual or give an indivi- 
dual character to; to characterize by distinctive 
marks or qualities; to mark out or distingnish 
from other persons cr things. 

1637 Gitcesri: Eng. Pop, Cerem. w. ii. 5 In morall actions, 
modus adjectus is princtpium individuationis, and nothing 
else doth individualize a morall action. 1805 N. Drake ss. 
Tatler (L.), The peculiarities which individualize and distin- 
guish the humour of Addison. 1834 L. Ritcme Hand. /y 
Seine 61 Every cleinent..every class of objects recognisabic 
by the senses, individualised into a god. 1835 J. H. Newman 
Par, Serm, | 1837) U1. xi. 162 The natural effect .. of pain 
and fear, is to individualize us in our own minds. 1840 
Maitsman (list, Chr. 111. 374 The Church stood, as it were, 
individualised, by the side of the other social impersonation, 
the State. 1851 Manxset Prolegom., Log. i. (1860) 25 To 
have a valid conception of a horse .. J must also be able to 
combine these attributes in a representative ¢vage; that is, 
to iudividualize them. 1863 Mrs C. Crarxe Shaks. Char. 
i. 5 The inferior agents are individualised with a minuteness 
of surpassing truth to nature. 

absol. a1834 Coceripce in Fraser's Mag. (1835) X11. 
494 Life, in the sense here meant... may be defined ‘ten. 
dency to individualise’. 1865 Lowetr Scotch the Suake 
Prose Wks, 1890 V, 242 The more we can individualize and 
personify, the more lively our sympathy. 

2. To point out, mention, notice, or consider, in- 
dividually ; to specify, particularize. Also aédsod. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 100 Many..inen, worthy of honour, 
which I may not individualize. 1807 Aun. Reg. 251 With- 
out individualizing any, it was a virtual declaration of 
hostility against every neutral power. 1823 Axamincr 
658/2 We may revert to this subject, in which case we shall 
individualize a litthe more than we have now done. 1840 
Dr Quincey Style u. Wks. 1860 XI. 239 The. general 
functions of the article definite .. are first, to individualize 
[etc.]. 1849 Ropertson Serm, Ser. 1. x. 152 We feel that 
God sympathises and individualizes. 

3. Toappropriateto the useofan individual. rare. 

1863 HawtHorxe Our Old [lome (1883) 1. 264, I a little 
grudged the tracts (of land] that have been filched away, so 
to speak, and individualized hy thriving citizens. 

Iience Indivi-dualized f//. a., rendered indivi- 
dual; marked by distinctive characteristics, In- 
divi'dualizer, one that individualizes. 

1825 Coceripce Aids Kei. (1848) 1. 327 The distinct and 
individualized agency that by the given combinations utters 
and Lespeaks its presence. a 1834 — Lit. Newt. (1836) 
II. 102 Their different combinations and subordinations 
were in fact the individualizers of nen. 1854 J. Scor- 
FERN in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 49 Lithium is the least indi- 
vidualised alkaline metal. 1892 A/onsst V1. 298 Law became 
an individualista—or, individualiser. 

Individualizing (indivi-diz,Alai zin), ppd a. 
[f. prec. + -1nG#.] That individualizes. 

1830 Coteripce in Mrs. H. Sandford 74. Poole & Friends 
(18&8) II. 321 This is not .. the most individualizing trait of 
our friend’s character. 1833 Lams Eéra Ser. n. Barrenness 
Imag. Fac. Mod. Art, Vhat individualising property, which 
should keep the subject .. distinct in feature from every 
other subject. 1865 Gaork Plato 1. i. 38 The individualising 
influences arising from the body. .overpowered this kindred 
with the universal. 

Hence Indivi‘duali:zingly adv., in an indivi- 
dualizing manner. 

1873 Patrick tr. Aeil’'s Jeremiah |. ii. 57 People in the 
two opposite regions of the world are individualizingly men- 
tioned instead of all peoples. : 

Individually (indivi-diz)4li), adv. [f. Inpi- 
VIDUAL +-L¥ 2,] In an individual manner. 

+1. Indivisibly ; inseparably, undividedly. Ods. 

1597 Hooker Eccé. Pol. v. lvi. § 2 How should that sub- 
sist solitarily by it selfe which hath no substance, but indi- 
uidually the very same whereby others suhsist with it? 1613 
Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614: 3 The persons which all have 
that one being, and every of which have all that being, which 
in itselfe is individually one. 1627 HakewiLt A fol. (1630) 
283 An attribute. .individually proper to the Godhead, and 
incommunicable to any created substance. 

2. In individual identity; as one and the same 
person or thing. /ndtvidually the same, identi- 
cally the same, the self-same. ? Ods. 

1624 GaTAKER 7ransuést. 48 One thing is said to be 
another, which cannot be individually or specifically the 
same. 1656tr. Hobées' Elem. Philos, Wks. 1839 1.137 When- 
soever the name, by which it is asked whether a thing be 
the same it was, is given it for the matter only, then, if the 
matter be the same, the thing also is individually the same; 
as the water, which was in the sea, is the same which is 
afterwards in the cloud. 1748 H.Wacpore Lett. H. Manu 
(1834) II. 219, I have received the Eagle’s head; the lid is 
broken off individually in the same spot with the original. 

b. Judividuallydifferent: different as individuals 
though they may be identical in species). 

1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 257 The definite 
article is likewise used to distinguish between things, which 
are individually different, but have one genericname 1864 
Bowen Logic iv. 92 Two things may be said to be .. indi- 


[f. Inpa- 


INDIVIDUATE. 


vidually or numerically different, when they do not constitute 
one and the same reality. wa 

3. Personally; as a single person distinct from 
others; in an ixdividual capacity. 

1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 54 There are many things so 
inherent in the Prince individually, that they are incom. 
municable to any other. 1781 W. Biane Ess. Hunting Pref. 
(1788) 8 xote, Impossible for him, who is not individually free 
and independent, to be politically so. 1840 Miss MitForD 
in L'Estrange Life (1870) III. vii, 108 To me individually 
it would be a great release to be quit of the trouble and 
expense of the garden. ae 

ae In an individual or distinctive manner; as 
single persons or things, singly; each by each, one 
by one : opposed to collectively. 

1641 °Smectymnuus’ Vind. Answ. xiii, 129 To whom as 
to individuall persons such care and offices were individu- 
ally intrusted. 1659 Gent, Calling (1696) 9 Not only to 
those Exercises which belong indifferently to their whole 
species, but to those also for which they are individually 
qualified. 1776 Avam Smitu HV, NV, v. 1. i. (1869) I. 282 
‘hat army was superior, in which the soldiers had, each in- 
dividually, the greatest skill and dexterity. 1830 Marryat 
King’s Own i, Whether we act in a body or individually. 
1869 HawtHorne Fr. §& Jt. Jruis. 11. 300 Moss plants too 
minute to be seen individually, but making the whole tree 
green. 1861 Jowett TAucyd. 1, 122 The sacrifice which 
they collectively made was individually repaid to them. 1896 
C. Liovp Morcan //abit & /nst. 346 There is little or no 
evidence of individually acquired habits in man becoming 
instinctive through heredity. ; ; 

Indivi'duate, ff/. a. [ad. med.L. zndivz- 
dudt-us, pa. pple. of zudividua-re: see next; but, 
in sense, partly representing L. cxdivedeecs.] 

+1. Undivided, indivisible, inseparable. Ods. 

1621 Bratuwait Nat, Emb., Blasphemie (1877) 34 Touch- 
ing the Indiuiduate essence of God. 1630 — Eng. Gentiem, 
(1641) 34 Mildenesse is a quality so inherent, or more pro- 

erly individuate to a gentleman. /d/d.165 A friend, being 
indeed a mans second swlfe, or rather an individuate com- | 
panion to himselfe. 1751 Student 11. 311 (T.) O Thou, the 
third in that eternal trine, In individuate unity divine! 

. =INDIVIDUATED 1. arch. 

1606 Foro Honor Tri. (Shaks. Soc.) 24 Bewty matched 
with the indiuiduat adjunct, unsoyled constancy. 1609 R. 
Barnero Faith. Shepheard 31 If the places agree not to 
one indiuiduate thing .. there is no contradiction betweene 
them. 168¢ Baxter Acc. Sheriocke vi. 216 Perhaps you 
think that as Averrhois thought all Souls are one, indivi- 
duate only by receptive matter [etc.]. 

Individuate (indivi‘di«,elt), v. [f med.L. 
individuare or obs. F. zzdividuer to render indi- 
vidual, f. L. individu-us: cf. prec. and -aTE3,] 
To render individual. 

1. trans. To form into an individual or distinct 
entity ; to give individual organization or form to. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ff, vi. i. 274 There was a 
seminality and contracted Adam in the abs which by the 
information of a soule, was individuated into Eve. 1653 H. 
More Anfid. A tie. u. ix. (1662) 66 Life being individuated 
into such infinite numbers that have their distinct sense and 
pleasure. 1681-6 J. Scotr Chr, Life (1747) II. 385 That 
which individuates any Society, or makes it a distinct Boy 
from all other Societies, is the Charter or Law upon whic 
it is founded. 1864 D. G. Mitcnett Sev, Stor. 9 This 
symbolism of language which individuates a man’s private 
memories. : 

2. To give an individual character to; to distin- 
guish from others of the same species; to indivi- 
dualize; to single out. 

1614 [see InoivipuaTING below]. 1641 J. JacKSoN True 
Evang. 7.11. 156 Circumstances individuate actions _ 1661 
Rust Origen's Opin. in Phentx (1721) 1. 74 Such Pecu- 
liarities as individuate Peter and Paul, as to their Bodies. 
1732 BERKELEY Aciphr. vu. § 5 In Peter, James, and John, 
you may observe in each a certain collection of Stature, 
Figure, Colour, and other peculiar Properties, by which 
they are known asunder, distinguished from all other Men, 
and if I may so say, individuated. 1802 Courtier Pleas. 
Solit. 13 The heart, that loves its object to select, To indivi- 
duate, 1827 Hane Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 111 That in which 
he differs and is distinguisht from other men, is his indi- 
viduality, and individuates or individualizes him. 

+3. To appropriate to an individual. Ods. rare. 

1641 Trarr Theol. Theol. 207 Neither [do they] individuate 
the same to themselves, 1646 — Comm. John xx. 28 This 
is true faith indeed, that individuates God, and appropriates 
him to itself. 1647 — Comm. Gad. ii. 20 True faith indivi- 
duateth Christ, and appropriateth him to a mans self. 

Hence Indivi-duating vé/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1614 SELDEN Yitles fYon. Pref. Biv, It’s thought, that, in 
the Seed are alwaies potentially seuerall indiuiduating 
Qualities deriu’d from diuers of the neere Ancestors. 1677 
Hare Prim. Orig. Max. w. iv. 323 In the separating or 
individuating of these Elements. 1678 Cupwortn /xted/. 
Syst. 1, iv. § 36. 602 Peculiar notes and properties or indi- 
viduating circumstances. 1835 GresweLt Paradies V. 1. 
208 Other individuating marks of distinction. 

Individuated (indivisdize'téd), pp/. a. Ef. 
INDIVIDUATE v, or £p/. a. +-ED!.] 

1. Rendered individual ; individualized. 

1823 De Quincey Language Wks. 1860 1X. 126 The Hebrew 
has scarcely any individuated words. 1862 H. Spencer First 
Prine, WW. xiv, § 107 (1875) 308 A simultaneous increase of 
combination among such individuated portions. 

+2. =Inpivipuate Af/. a. 1. Obs. 

1698 Norris Treat. Sev. Subj. 37 All the Perfection be- 
longing to that Individuated Nature. 

Individuation (indivi:diz,2'fon). [ad. med. 
L, éndividudtion-em, n. of action f. txdividud-re : 
see INDIVIDUATE v.] 


1. The action or process of individuating or ren- 
VoL. V. 
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dering individual ; that of distinguishing as an in- 
dividual. sfec.in Scholastic Philosophy, The process 
leading to individual existence, as distinct from that 
of the species. 

Principle of individuation (= med. L. principium indi- 
viduationis): the principle through which the individual 
is constituted or comes into being. In Scholastic Philosophy 
this was variously held to be Form (by most Realists); 
Matter (by the Nominalists) ; and Matter as limited in the 
individual (by Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas). 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 43 The matter is the principium 
of individuation, saith Thomas..And againe, the essence is 
restrained vnto one individuall thing bythe matter. a 1638 
‘Twisse in Mede’s Wks. (1672) 1V. Ixxiv. 855 Natural actions 
require Time and Place for the performance of them, the 
unity whereof together with the unity of the subject neces- 
sarily concur to the individuation of them, if I remember 
aright my old Philosophy. a 1640 Jackson Creed x. xii. § 3 
‘The root of individuation or distinction of one particular 
person from another was wholly from the matter, not from the 
form. 1664 H. More Alys/. /nig. 506 Agreeable to the sense 
of several considerable Philosophers and School-men..who 
contend that Individuation is from the Form onely, and 
that the Matter and Suppositum is individuated from it. 
1704 Swirt 7. Tub ix, Effects of so vast a difference..as to 
be the sole point of individuation between Alexander the 
Great, Jack of Leyden, and Monsieur Des Cartes. 1729 
Butter Serm. Hum. Nat. iii. Wks. 1874 I]. 31 note, The 
inward fraine of man considered as a system or constitution : 
whose several parts are united, not by a physical principle 
of individuation, but by the respects they have to each 
other. 1732 BerKetey Alciphr. vu. § 11 None but those 
who had nicely examined, and cou’d themselves explain, the 
Principle of Individuation in Man, or untie the Knots and 
answer the Objections, which may be raised even about 
Humane Personal Identity. 1817 CoLeriwwce Biog. Lit. 175 
Essence, in its primary signification, means the principle of 
individuation, the inmost principle of the possibility of any 
thing, as that particular thing. 1855 H. Spencer /nduct, 
Biol. wu. iii. 353 (L.) Schelling defines life as the tendency to 
individuation. 1869 Farrar Fav, Speech iii. 92 He never 
got to the idealisation, or even the individuation, of words. 

+2. Undivided character or condition ; oneness. 

1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. / (1655) 8 It cannot be denied, 
but unity and individuation of perswasion in all points of 
sacred truths, were to be wished between married couples. 

3. The condition of being an individual ; separate 
and continuous existence as a single indivisible ob- 
ject; individuality, personal identity. 

1642 H. More Song of Soud u. iii, u. xix, Fine spunne 
glittering silk crumpled in one Changeth not ‘ts individua- 
tion From what it was, when it was gaily spread In flutter- 
ing winds. 1660 — Myst, God. v1, iv, 223 It being most 
certain there is no stable Personality of a man but what is 
in his Soul, (for if the Body be Essential to this numerical 
Identity, a grown man has not the same individuation he 
had when he was Christned), 1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. 
v. 75 We are severally conscious to our selves of the indivi- 
duation and distinction of our own minds from all other. 
1725 Watts Logic 1. vi. §6 What is the principle of indi- 
viduation? Or what is it that makes any one thing the 
same as it was some time before? 

4. An individualized condition. 

1648 W. Scvater, Jr. in WW. Sclater’s Malachi (1650) Ep. 
Ded., It gives them al their several natures, or distinct in- 
dividuations. 1852 A. Battou Spirtt Mandfest. i. 16 Each 
spirit is an individuation of Spirit-substance, combined with 
and interiorating a corresponding individuation of Matter. 

5. a. Biol. The sum of the oo on which 
the life of the individual depends. 

1867 H. Spencer Princ. Biol. § 327. 11. 409 Grouping under 
the word Individuation all processes by which individual life 
is completed and maintained. 1871 Danein Desc. Man 1. 
viii. 318 Mr. Herbert Spencer has shown .. that with all 
organisms a ratio exists between what he calls individuation 
and genesis. : 

b. The unification of parts or forces necessary 
to constitute an individual or organic unity. 

1881 Mivart Ca/ 376 Such an animal. .is really the theatre 
of some unifying power which synthesizes its varied ac- 
tivities, dominates its forces, and is a principle of individua- 
tion. 1889 — Truth 390 Without the presence of some imma- 
terial principle of individuation, our different mental acts.. 
could not be united so as to constitute an act of judgment. 

Indivi-‘duative, ¢. rare". [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. individud-re to INDIVIDUATE + -IVF.] 
Tending to individuation ; individualizing. 

1862 Burton Bk. /funter 224 The eighteenth century 
having beeu an age of individuative, the nineteenth neces- 
sarily became an age of associative .. development. 

Indivi'duator. vare. [agent-n. in L. form, 
from med.L. ¢zdividud-re to INDIVIDUATE.] One 
who or that which individuates. 

1643 Dicsy Observ. Browue's Relig. Med. (1659) 52 He is 
composed of the same Individual Matter; for it hath the 
same Distinguisher and Individuator, to wit, the same Forme 
or Soul. : 

+ Indivi-duify, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. cndi- 
vidu-us (see INDIVIDUUM) +-FY.] ¢vans. To mark 
out as a separate individual; to individualize. 

21661 Futter Worthies 1. (1662) 46 The Statute of Addi- 
tions, was made in the first of King Henry the fifth, to 
Individuifie (as I may say) and separate persons from those 
of the same name. 

+ Indivi-duism. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. indi- 
vidu-us (see INDIVIDUUM) + -18M.] Individuality. 

1825 Sporting Mag. XVI. 404 Knowing no reason why a 
state of individuism should not prevail. 


+Individuity. Os. [ad. med.L, éudividut- 


tat-em individuality, f. L. individu-us (see next) ; | 


ef. F. indivéidutté (16-17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1. The quality or character of being indivisible. 


INDIVISIBILITY. 


1611 Corcr., /ndividuité, indiuiduitie, inseperablenesse. 
1632 1. L. Womens Rights 63 he consummation and in- 
diuiduitie of marriage. 1695 Lp. Preston Boeth, 1v. 193 
The further it departs from the middle Individuity of the 
Point, so much the more Space it doth fll. 

2. The quality of being individually owned. 

1605 Danie Queen's Arcadia Wks, (1717) 182 No Tenures, 
but a customary Hold..Common, without Individuity 

3. The quality that constitutes an individual, 
whether as distinct from other individuals, or as 
continuously identical with itself. 

16so Futter Pisgah 11. 1. vi. 422 Gods unintermitted ser- 
vice. .preserving the individuity, or oneness of this Temple 
with the former. 1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem, Philos. Wks. 1839 
I. 135 Some place individuity in the unity of matter ; others 
in the unity of form ; and one says it consists in the unity 
of the aggregate of all the accidents together. 

+Indivi‘duous, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. éndivi- 
du-us not divided, indivisible + -ous: see INDI- 
vipuum.}] Of undivided nature ; indivisible. 

164z H. More Song of Soud u. iii. u. xxv, That thing is 
individuous, Whatever can into it self reflect, Such is the 
soul as hath been prov’d by us Before. 1647 /did. 11. App. 
Ixxxv, But I elsewhere, I think, do gainly prove That souls 
of beasts, by reasons nothing scant, Be individuous. /d7d. 
Ixxxvi, But if mens souls be individuous, How can they 
ought from their own substance shed ? 

{| Individuum (individis,#m). Pl. -a, -ums. 
[L. 2xdividuizme an indivisible particle, an atom, in 
med.L., an individual, esp. a member of a species ; 
subst. use of neut. sing. of zxdividuus undivided, 
indivisible, inseparable, f. év- (IN-3) + drvtduus 
divisible, Divipuovs, f. dividére to divide. Treated 
as a Latin word in senses I-2; but in 3 as natura- 
lized, with pl. -zeves.] 

1, That which cannot be divided ; the indivisible ; 
an indivisible entity. 

1599 Marston Sco. Vildanie 1. ii. 177 Almighty men, that 
can their maker make, And force his sacred bodie .. to be 
gnawne..Diuiding indicidunm really. 1609 Ev. Wowuan 
in Hum. v. i. Hiij, Linke her to thy soule, Deuide not 
indiuidtum, be her and shee thee. 1616 Buttoxar, /udé- 
uiduum, that which cannot bee diuided. 1754 SHERLOCK 
Disc, (1764) 1. 203 The Learned made the Soul alone to be 
the perfect Individuum. 

+b. An atom. Ods. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Jndividuum, one singular thing ; 
that which cannot be divided, a body inseparable, a Moat. 
1706 Puittirs, An /ndividual or Jndividuum, (in Philos.) a 
Body or Particle so small that it cannot be divided, which 
is otherwise call’d an A tome. / 

2. Logic. A member of a species; = INDIVIDUAL 
sb. 1b. 

Individuum vaguin: something indicated as an indi- 
vidual, without specific identification. 

1gss Riptev Lora's Supper Wks. (Parker Soc.) 24 And 
therefore he [Duns] calleth this pronoun demonstrative ‘this’, 
individuum vagum, that is,a wandering propername, 1610 
ID. Carceton in Crt. & Times Fas, J (1848) 1. 124 When we 
ask the question, ‘Why this objection may not as well hold 
in every private bill of this kind?’ they answer that, ‘in- 
dividua, by name, do no hurt to the general’. 1652 GAULE 
Magastrom. 230 In the forehead of the image let be written 
the name of the species, or individuum, which the image 
represents. 1727 Pore Mem. M. Scriblerus 1. vii. Wks. 
1751 VI. 131 From particular propositions nothing can be 
concluded, because the /udividua vaga are. .barren. 

3. An individual person or thing; = INDIVIDUAL 
SO 2035 

1591 SyLvESTER Dx Bartas 1. v. 843 That so each Kinde 
may last immortally, Though th’ /udiuiduunt pass succes- 
sively. 1618 M. Baret Horsemanship 1. 98 In horses, 
though there be many differences of the zwdiuiduums..yet 
the expert Horseman .. can reforme their rebellion, 1646 

. Hatt Poems 1. 23 Why would she choose her Priests to 

e Such /udividaumts as ye? Such Insecta’s? 1656 STANLEY 
Hist. Philos. vi. (1701) 253/2 A continual succession of many 
individuums of the same species. 1659 Br. WALTON Consid. 
Considered in Todd Mem, 11, 80 Is not a man the same 7x- 
dividuum, when his hair is cut or his nails pared, that he 
was before? 1745 BAKER Don Quix. II. v1. v. 206 He had the 
misfortune to appear in my Eyes the most horrid Indivi- 
duum of human Race. 

{In-3.] Not 


+Indivi-nable, 2. 0ds. rare. 
divinable ; incapable of being divined. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne i. ii, There are secret and in- 
divinable parts in the objects men doe handle. : 

+Indivine, 2. Obs. rare. [IN-3,] Not divine; 
unholy. 

1603 J. Davies Microcosm, (1876) 57 (D.) His brother 
Clarence .. He did rebaptize in a butt of wine .. A Turkish 
providence most indivine. : 

+Indivinity. Obs. rave. [IN-3: cf. mod.F. 
indivinité.] Want of divinity, absence of divine 
character. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. x. 41 How openly did 
he [the Devil] betray his Indivinity unto Craesus, who 
being ruined by his Amphibologie, and expostulating with 
him .. received no higher answer, then the excuse of his 
impotency upon the contradiction of fate. ws 

+Indivi'se, 2. Obs. rare". [ad. L. indivis- 
us undivided, f. 27- (IN-2) + divisus divided, DivisE.] 
Undivided. ; 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles iv, 255 Those things, whose essen- 
tial notion is indivise and inseparable, such are most one 
and simple. ae 

Indivisibility (indivizibi-liti). [f. next: sce 
ity. Cf. F. indivisebélité (1516 in Godef.), It, ée- 
divisibilita.] The quality or condition of being 
indivisible. 
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INDIVISIBLE. 


1647 H Morr Song of Soul u. ii. 1. xix, Now shall the 
indivisibilitie Of the souls virtues inake an argument. 1662 
STuLLINGFL, Ovig, Sacr, ui. ii. § 15 The solidity and indivi- 
sibility of these angled Atoms. 1775 De Lotme /ing. Const. 
hh. xvii, (1784) 256 The solidity and indivisibility of the 
power of the crown. 1878 Mor.ey Condorcet 63 Conspiring 
against the unity and indivisibility of the Republic. 

Indivisible (indivizib’l),a.and sé. Also 4-6 
with y for i; (7-9 erro. -able, 8 -viseable). [ad. 


late L. tndivistbilis, {. in- \In- 3) + divisibi’s W1- 
VISIBLE. Cf. F. tadzvestbée (13-14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

A. aaj. Not divisible; incapable of being divided 
(actually, or in thought); incapable of being dis- 
tributed among a number; ‘tincapable of being 


separated or detached, inseparable (0ds.). 

¢ 1380 Wycitr Sex. Sel. Wks. I. 197 Ech ping bat God 
contynnep is maad of partis indyvysible. 1526 ler. Per/, 
(W. de W, 1531) 190 Fayth is a supernaturall lycht, & ther- 
fore it is indiuysyble. 1553 Garviner True Obed! 43 (R) 
{In} all thynges which he created, spake, or did, he was 
alwaies, together with the Holy Ghost, the indiuisible worker, 
(one substaunce of the three persons in diuinitie.) 1633 I", 

Junius Paint. of Ancients 164 They carried him every 
where along as an indivisible companion. 1651 HosBEs Gow. 
& Soc. ix. § 1.135 Dominion (that is) supreme power is indi- 
visible, insomuch as no man can serve two Masters. 1656 
tr. (fobbes’ Elem. Philos. Wks. 1839 1. 313 Besides, equality 
and inequality are found out often Bye division of the two 
quantities into parts which are considered as indivisable ; 
as Cavallerius Bonaventura has done in our time, and Archi- 
inedes often. 1694 Sourn Twelve Serm, E11. 304 Who can 
resolve .. the Difficulties about the Composition of a con- 
tinued Quantity, as whether it is Compounded of Parts 
Divisible or Indivisible? a1git Ken //ymus festiv, Poet. 
Wks. 1721 I. 218 A thousand Years is but one Day In God's 
Indivisible Ray. 1837-9 Hautam Afist. Lit. w. ili. § 86 The 
consciousness of a self within, a percipient indivisible Ego. 
1853 W. Grecory /norg. Chem. (ed. 3) 21 According to the 
atomic hypothesis .. matter is composed of certain minute, 
indivisible particles, or atoms; and consequently cannot be 
divided snbniterye 1870 Daily News 11 Nov., M. Gent .. 
calls on the Marseillais in the name of the Republic one 
and indivisible, to carry on the war without truce or mercy. 
B. sb. That which is indivisible; an infinitely 
small particle or quantity. 

Method of indivisibles: a method of calculating areas, 
volumes, etc. based on the conception of indivisibles, pub- 
lished by Bonaventura Cavalieri in 1635. (Cf. quot. 1656 
in A.) 

1644 Dicny J/an's Sou? (1645) 140 One instant or indivisible 
oftime. 1647 H. More Philos. Pocms 376 If quantity con- 
sists of Indivisibles or Atoms. 1656 Honses 6 Less. Wks. 
1845 VII. 301 The method of indivisibles, invented by Bona- 
ventura. 1664 Power /2f. Philos. Pref.7 The very Atoms 
and their reputed Indivisibles and least realities of Matter. 
1721 Barry, /adivisibles, (in Geometry), are such Elements 
or Principles, as any Body or Figure, may be supposed to 
be ultimately resolved into. 1837-9 I[attam //rst. Lit. II. 
ut. vill. § 11. 400 Galileo trod in the steps of Kepler, and .. 
becaine conversant with indivisibles. 

Ilence Indivi‘sibleness, indivisibility. 

1648 W. Mountacur Devout Ess. 1. ti. § 2. 19 In which 
the intire Trinity doth reside, the Son of God in Person, 
the Holy Ghost or Spirit of God by Character and impres- 
sion, and consequently God the Father by the indivisible- 
ness of his essence from their presences. 1682 H. More 
Aunnot. Glanvilés Lux O, 220 We will conclude with Mr. 
Baxter's Conceit of the Indivisibleness of a Spirit. 

Indivisibly (indivi-zibli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] In an indivisible manner; inseparably; in 
a manner not admitting of division. 

1g52 Hu oer, Indiuisiblye, tzdinidue, 1598 BarcKLEY 
Felic. Man v1. (1603) 611 Christian charitie whtcb is indi- 
visiblie joyned with true religion. a1712 Ken //ymtnarium 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 21 The Infinite is ne'er confin'’d to Place, 
Indivisibly fills all real Space, 1849 De Quincey Eng. A/ail- 
coach 1. Wks. 1890 XIII. 304 Light does not tread upon 
the steps of light more indivisibly. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 
II. 352 The Divine became Human, and dwelt in our Hu- 
manity indivisibly. ee 

Indivision (indivi‘zan). [ad. late L. zaivi- 
s26n-em (Boethius): see In-3. and Division; cf. F. 
inarviston (16th c.in Hatz.-Darm.).] Absence of 
division; undivided condition. 

1624 F. WHite Repl. Fisher 410 The body of Christ in 
heauen, is not ioyned to the sacramental] body, by continua- 
tion or indiuision. 1654 Jer. Taytor Real Pres, 226 Bel- 
larmine .. sayes there is a double indivision or unity of 
being: an intrinsecal and an extrinsecal, a local, and an 
essential. 1875 Maine Afrst, Just. vii, 194 The land had 
remained in a state of indivision during several generations. 

+ Indivisive,«. Oés. rare. [In-3.] Indivisible. 

1657-83 Evetyn Hist. Relig. (1850) 1. 162 Its [the Soul's] 
immortal and indivisive nature. 

+Indivu'lsion. O¢s. rare—'. [In- 3; ef. L. 
indivitlsus not torn asunder (Macrobius).] Ab- 
sence of separation; unsevered condition. 

@ 1638 MEoE H7&s. (1672) t. xxxvi. 192 The Water ascends 
upward, the Aire downward, against nature, to maintain 
the connexion and indivulsion of tbe parts of the world. 

+Indivulsive,¢. Obs. rare-°. [In-3.] Char- 
acterized by not tearing or being tor asunder. 

Hence + Indivu‘lsively adv., inseparably. 

1678 CuoworrtH /xtell. Syst. t. iv. § 36. 566 Tbe .. highest 
of souls..are so near a kin to that Highest Good of all that 
they do naturally and indivulsively cleave to the same. 

+Indling, @. Se. var. of EYNDLING, jealous. 

1600 J. Metvitt Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 355 God, who was 
holy, angry and indling. oe 

Indo-1 (indo), combining form of Gr. "Ivécs, 
L. Indus (cf. Gr. "Iv5o-cxv9ia Scythia of the 
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| Indics, Indian Scythia), employed in modem com- 


pounds, in which it qualifies another word, sub- 
stantive or adjective, or denotes the combination 
of Indian with some other characteristic (chiefly 
ethnological); as Indo-Aryan, Aryan of or in 
India, or modified by native Indian characters; 
so lndo-Brilish, -Briton, -English, -heathenish, 
-human, -Mohammedan, -Iortuguese;  Indo- 
Celtic, a term used by some for Indo-Germanic 
and Indo-European, emphasizing the position of 
Celtic as the most western member of the linguistic 
family; Indo-Chinese, belonging to Further 
India, or the region betwcen India and China, 
sometimes called Indo-China; Indo-Egyptian, 
-Greek, Egyptian or Greek influenced by Indian; 
Indo-Spanish, Spanish modified by (American’ 
Indian; Indo-Teutonic (vare) =INDO-GERMANIC., 
See also Inpo-kurnoPean, -GERMANIC. 

1850 H. Torrens in Jral. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 1 In the 
*Indo-Arian researches, we see the suggestion and first dis- 
covery with Prinsep, 1881 A ¢henerusm g Apr. 494/3 A new 
work .. on the history, language, literature, customs, dress, 
&c., of the early IndoAryans. /é:d. 23 Apr. 5533 The 
largest section of the population is the Kho, a high Indo 
Aryan type. 1831 J. GotpincHam i Southey Life Audrew 
Fell (1844) 111. 697 Some of the most respectable *Indo- 
Britons. 1862 Beverivce //ist. /udia E11. vin. iv. 394 An 
Indo-Briton of the name of Campbell. 188 * Indo-Celtic (see 
Inoo-Eurorean 1). 1886 0. Rev. Jan. 211 The name *Indo- 
Cbina was an invention of that versatile and fiery spirit John 
Leyden. 1898 West, Caz. 29 june se Such an end of 
the .. Siamese problem will be regretted by few who under- 
stand the inner track of affairs in the Indo-China peninsula. 
1842 Pricuarp Nat s/ist. Maz xxiii. (1845) 240 Others 
approximate to the *Indo-Cbinese form, 1861 J. G, Suen 
paro Fall Rome xii. 675 He indicates an original source 
purely Greek, another Indo-Greek, another *Indo-Egyptian. 
1837 Sir G. C. Lewis Lett. (1870) 73 The history of *Indo- 
English Administration. 1887 Skeat Princ. Ang. Etym. 1. 
§ 8, The Indo-English family of languages. 1886 W. J 
Tucker £, Lurope 341 The second (hymn) .. can easily be 
traced to its “Indo-heathenish source. 1845 Darwin } oy. 
Wat, xvi. (1873) 371 Within the *Indo-human period, 1864 
NV. 4 QO. 3rd Ser. V1. 1422 *Indo-Mahomedan folk-lore. 1886 
Youre & Burnett s/obson. Jobson Introd. 24 Vhe *Indu- 
Portuguese Patois. /éra@., he Indo Portuguese New Testa- 
ment. 1891 7 Yes 8 Jan. 9/2 In Paraguay [etc.]..the mass 
of the population is * Ete eas 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. 
xiv. vit. VI. 527 *Indo- Teutonic languages. 

Indo-2. Chem. Before a vowel ind-. [f. Gr. 
‘Ivdds, L. /udus, as root of zzdicnm, INDIGO.) A 
formative of names of various compound bodies 
related to indigo, or belonging to the INvOLE 
group: see INDoGEN, INDoNE, INDoPUHANE, In- 
DOXYL, etc. 

+ Indoce, var. of Exnoss v. Oés., to endorse. 

1500-20 Dunsar Poets xxxviil. 7 Chryst with his blud our 
ransonis doisindoce. /éid. xlii. 103 Matremony..The band 
of freindschip hes indost, Betuix Bewty and the presoneir. 

+Indocibi lity. Ods. [f next + -1Ty.] In- 
capability of being taught ; unteachableness. 

1607 TopseLy Four. Beasts (1658) 21 prea a man with 
an Asses head to signifie impudency, shamelessness, and 
indocibility, 1837-9 Hatuam Hist. Lit. (1847) 11. 486 
Adifferent fault is indocibility, or difficulty of being taught. 

t+Indo-cible, cz. Ods. [ad. late L. zxdocibitis, 
or f. In- 3+ DociBLe.] Incapable of being taught 
or instructed; unteachable. Also zzdocibée of. 

tsss Enen Decades (Arb.) 52 Be not indocible lyke 
Tygers and dragons. 1666 Sancrort Lex /guea 10 Our in- 
docible and unteachable Humor. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) 11. 142 It renders him indocible of that most useful 
science of ignorance, 

Hence + Indo‘cibleness. 

1647 Jer. Taytor Lib. Proph. ii. 25 Out of pevishnesse 
and indociblenesse of disposition. 1678-9 FoutKes Alarm 
Sinn, 31 The ignorance or indocibleness of some of the People. 

Indocile (indéu'sail, -dgsil), a. [a. F. zndocile 
(15th c.), or ad. L. 2udoczlis, f. in- (IN-3) + docilis 
Docrte.] Unwilling or unapt to be taught; not 
readily submitting to instruction or guidance; in- 
tractable. 

1603 Fiorio A/ontaigne 1. xx. (1632) 43 Men have reason 
to checke the indocile libertie of this member, 1692 
Bentiey Boyle Lect. 13 Indocil intractable fools, whose 
stolidity can baffle all arguments, and be proof against 
demonstration it self. 1794 Gopwin Caé. Williams 15 He 
had been indocile and restive to the pedant who held the 
office of his tutor. 1852 THacKeray Essond tt. i, We are 
indocile to put up with grief,however. 1884 Rusxtn Pleas. 
Eng. 20 The Lombards. .were sternly indocile. 

Hence Indo‘cileness, indocility (Bailey 1727). 

Indocility (indosiliti). [f. prec. + -1T¥; perh. 
after F. indocilité (16th c.) or L. tndocililas.] 
Indocile character or nature; intractableness, un- 


ruliness. 

1648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. t. Pref. aivb, For 
Humane Nature..is well charactered in the stiffness and in- 
docility of the Pharisees. @1656 Br. Haru Sé. Pauls 
Combat (T.), To have left us in tbeir miserable darkness 
and indocility. 1785 J. Aoams és. ee 1X. 537 Ireland, 
I think, stands between us and evil. er indocility may 
have cbanged the pians of tbe cabinet. 1873 HAmeErTON 
Intell. Life i. ii. (1875) 54 Many of us .. were remarkable 
for our indocility in boyhood. ; 

+ Indock, v. Obs. nonce-wd. To put in dock, 
to dock: in quot. fg. (in fa. pple.) Intently fixed, 
‘anchored’. 


INDO-EUROPEAN. 


1611 Coryat's Cradities Panegyr. Verses hij, Nimble Tom 
.. Whose ininde on trauels still indockt Eates Obseruations 
by the eyes, Hath spu'd a booke of Crudities, Which Vul- 
cans forge will not concoct. 

tIndorct, 2. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. zndoct-ns : 
cf. Docr.]  Untaught, not learned. 

1677 1. Harvey Owen's Efigr. (N.), Sick stomachs much 
receive, not much concoct ; Sothou know’st much, I know, 
yet art indoct. 

Indoctrinate (indgktrine't), v. Also 7, 9 
en-. [f. L. type *sdoctrindre, -indl- (see Loc- 
TRINATE), prob, used in med. or mod.L.: cf. It. 
tndotirinare (¥Vlorio), Pr. endoctrinar, F. endoc- 
triner (vath c. in Littré).J 

1. (rans. To imbue with leamting, to teach. 

1626 Jackson Creed yui. xii. § 6 This will not indoctrinate 
him to know the extremities of the stone so perfectly as his 
meanest patient doth. 1652-62 HEyLix Cosmagr. 11. 1682) 
128 They are altogether unlearned, even the Priests meanly 
indoctrinated. es Govt. Venice 144 Young Gentlemen, 
who .. are received into the Colledg to be indoctrinated. 
1820 Scott A/onast. xix, It shall be my part so to induc- 
trinaie him, as to convince him what is due. to your lord- 
ship. 1865 Livincstoxe Zasmibest xxv. 513 No pains what- 
ever are taken to indoctrinate the adults of the tribe. 

b. To instruct zz a subject, principle, ete. 

1656 H. More FEathus. Tri, 21 Manes... left a sect 
behind him indoctrinated in all liceutious and filthy 

rinctples. @1661 Futter Worthies (1840) 11. 312 The 

ord treasurer Iburleigh..was indoctrinated by a cobbler in 
the true tanning of leather. 1858 Stars Athan, i. v. 291 
His mind had become thoroughly indoctrinated in the tenets 
of his sect. tha C. Gracie CArist xxxv. (1879 417 He 
rather trained their spiritual character than indoctrinated 
them in systematic theology. 

ce. To imbue zezh a doctrine, idea, or opinion. 

1832 Blackw. Mag. XXX11. 438 The little town having 
long before been handsomely endoctrinated with philosophy 
..and the solemn and sworn belief that every Frenchman.. 
was perfectly competent to judge of poliics. 1861 M. 
ArsoLo Pop, Educ, France 59 Fully indoctrinated with a 
sense of the magnitude of their office. 1874 Carrentir 
Went. Phys. 1. iti. (4879) 130 It has been the writer’s object 
. to indoctrinate the Kendey with that idea [etc.]. 

d. To bring 1/0 a knowledge of something. 

1841-4 Emerson /ss., Shir. Laws Whs. (Bohn) 1. 62 If a 
teacher have any opinion which he wishes to conceal, his 
pupils will become as fully indoctrinated into that as into 
any which he publishes. 1862 GouLsurn /'ers. Relig. 274 
May He indoctrinate us into it. 

2. To teach, inculcate (a subject, etc.). rare. 

1800 T. Green Extracts (1810) 209 The Adventures of St. 
Leon ..do not indoctrinate the unsatisfactory nature of 
boundless opulence and immortal youth. 1868 M. Pattison 
Academ. Org. v. 308 The philosophical sciences can only be 
indoctrinated by a master. 

IIcnce Indo‘ctrinated /f/. a.; Indo-ctrinating 


vid. sb. and ppl. a. 

1642 Mitron Afol. Smect. i, To expresse his indoctrinat- 
ing power in what sort hin best seem'd. 1644 — Educ. 
(1780) 183 Then will be required a speciall reinforcement of 
constant and sound endoctrinating to set them right and 
firm. 1870 Anperson AZisstons Amer. Bd. 1V. xv. 471 
Churches. .each with its indoctrinated native pastor. 

Indoctrination ‘indg:ktrinz'-fan).  [In. of ac- 
tion from prec.] Instruction; formal teaching. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud, Ff. t. vii. 25 Postulates, very 
accommodable unto Junior indoctrinations. 1668 H. More 
Div, Dial. ww, ix. (1713) 309 His Indoctrinations touching 
the Centre of the Soul in the Heart. 1842 Sast's Alag. 
1X. 751 A science to be understood by the indoctrination 
of the understanding. 1865 M. Pattison Serv. 123 The 
positivist knows of no otber education than indoctrination. 

Indo‘ctrinator. vere. [agent-n. in L. form 
from INDOCTRINATE: see -oR.] One who indoc- 
trinates. In recent Dicts. 

+Indo‘ctrine, v. Ods. Also 5-7en-. [ME. 
endoctrine, a. OF. endoctrine-r (12th c. in Littré), 
f.e72-=L. 2n- + doctrine, parallel to Pr. endoctrinar, 
It. ¢adotirinare, 1.. type *tndoctrindre; the prefix 
at length conformed to Latin type: see In- 2.] 
trans. To teach, instruct; =INDOCTRINATE. 

a. a1450 Aut, de la Tour (1868) 112 For to norisshe 
orphelyns and for to endoctrine hem in vertu and science. 
1483 Caxton Cato Avb, To teche and endoctryne hyr all 
good condicions. a 1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
(1546) Eeiijb, Olde wyse men ought to endoctrine the 
yonge people. 1633 J. Done /fist. Septuagint 2 This 
Ptolomeus Philadelphus was endoctrined in the Science of 
good letters by Snaies 

B. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 28 Sayeng she wolde in her 
goodly scyence In short space me so well indoctryne. 1549 
Compl. Scot. To Rdr. 14 To disput ande tyl indoctryne the 
maneir of the veyris ande of the batellis. 1624 GEE Foot 
out of Snare v.29 1t plaseth God..to indoctrine tbe inno- 
cent, to refute the insolent. 1820 Scott A/onast. xiv, That 
all-to-be-unparalleled volume .. which indoctrines the rude 
in civility. ae : : ‘ 

Indo‘ctrinize, v. vare. [f. tdocirine or in- 
doctrinate + -1ZE; cf. DocrrinizE.] trans. = 
InDocTRINATE 1, Hence Indo:ctriniza‘tion. 

1861 THornsury Turner (1862) I. 19 Turner .. there 
received .. both health and learning — being at once 
oxygenized and indoctrinized. 1887 New Princeton Rev. 
Jan. 32 All that remains for specific indoctrinization may 
easily be left to the Sabbath-schools and the churches, 


I:ndo-Europe'an, 2. and sd. [f. Inpo-1 + 
EvRoPEAN.] 

A. aaj. Common to India and Europe; applied 
to the great family or class of cognate languages 
(also called InDO-GzRMaNIC and ARYAN, q.v.) 


INDOGAAN. 


spoken over the greater part of Europe and ex- 
tending into Asia as far as northern India, and to 
the race or its divisions characterized by the use of 


one or other of these languages. 

The earliest name for this family of languages, and, both 
from priority of date and superior fitness of expression, 
having greater claims than Ixpo-GeRManic. ] 

1314 (Dr. T. Younc] in Q. Rev. X. 255 (Adelung’s Mi- 
thridates) Another ancient and extensive class of languages, 
united by a greater number of resemblances than can well 
be altogether accidental, may be denominated the Indo- 
european, comprehending the Indian, the West Asiatic, 
and almost all the European languages. /dd. 256 Classes 
and Families .. II. Indoeuropean: Sanscrit, Median, Ara- 
bian, Greek, German, Celtic, Latin, Cantabrian, Sclavic. 
1815 (Pr. T. D. WatrtaKer) (bid. XIV. 97 \/lermes Scythi- 
cus) Of the five classes which we denominated Monosyl- 
labic, Indoenropean, Tataric, African, and American, the 
first two only are to be considered as constituted ac- 
cording to correct philological principles. 1826 Priciuarp 
Phys. Hist. Mankind y. i. 491. By some the term of Indo- 
European, by others that of Indo-German dialects, has 
been applied to the whole class of idioms which are found 
to be thus allied. The former of these terms is pre- 
ferable to the latter, and indeed to any other, as being the 
most general. 1831 — E£acfzra Origin Celtic Nat. 20 
Adelung and Murray have regarded the Celtic as a branch 
of the Indo-European stock. 1841 LatHam Eng. Lang. i. 
3 That the Celtic languages were Indo-European has lately 
been demonstrated by Dr. Prichard, 1871 Morris //ist. 
Outl, Eng. Accid. (1873) 6 The Indo-European family com- 
prehends nearly 21] the languages of Europe, and all those 
Indian dialects which have sprung from the old Hindu 
language (Sanskrit), 1877 Partition .J/an. it ee Phitlol. 
ied, 2) 12 The original home of the Indo-European or 
Aryan nations. /ésd., The position of an Indo-European 
people. 1884 Ruys Celtic Britain 1 The great group of 
nations which has been variously called Aryan, Indo- 
European, Indo-Germanic, Indo-Celtic, and Japbetic. 

b. Pertaining or belonging to the Indo-European 
family of langnages or peoples, as /ndo-Luropean 
root, philology, culture, etc. 

B. sb. 1, A member of the Indo-European race ; 
an Aryan. 

1871 Morris //ist. Ontl. Eng. Accid. 10 The language 
of the primitive Indo-Europeans liad its local varieties or 
dialects, 

2. An Indianized European. rare. 

1825 Heser Fru. (1828) II. 343 One of these Indo- 
Europeans is an old Colonel, of French extraction, but com- 
pletely Indian in colour, dress, language, and ideas. 

Indogezan (indodgi-in, -gin), a. [f. mod.L. 
Indogwa, {. Ixdo-! + Gr. yaia the earth + -ay.] 
Of or pertaining to /zdogva, the zoological region 
(also called /zd?an) comprising India, China, the 
Eastern Peninsula, and the Indo-malayan archi- 
pelago, as far as Wallace’s line. 

1885 Gitt in Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington 11,17 We see 
reason for admitting nine primary divisions of the earth's 
inlandsurface characterised by major associations of animals. 
--(3) The Indogaean. /éid. 19 The Indogaean realm. 1899 
W.L. & P. L, Scrater Geog. Mammals. 


Indogen (indodgen). Chem. 
-GEN1I.] A name forthe group C,I1, 


[f. Inpo-2 + 
CO 
Cnn» = 
the double molecule of which (di-indogen) consti- 
tutes indigo-blue. Hence Indoge‘nic a. in /. acid 
=Indoxylic acid. Indo-genide, a compound of 
indogen with another radical, as zdogenide of ben- 
z0tc aldehyde, or of pyruric acid. Indigo-blue is 
the indogenide of pseudo-isatin, or di-indogen. 
1886 Sy. Soc. Lex., Indogen. 1892 Mortey & Muir 


Dict. Chem. U1. 7 Indoxyl forms condensation products, 
called indogenides, with bodies containing a CO group. 

I:ndo-Ge'rman, ¢@. rare. =ncxt. 

1826 (see INDo-EvroreaN a.] 1847 Pricharp Xef, Brit. 
Assoc. 241 The Indo-European, sometimes termed Indo- 
German, and, by late writers, Arian or Iranian languages. 
1889 Earre Philol. Eng. Tongue § 262 These forms are an 
indelible feature of all Indo-German tongues. 

I:ndo-Germa: nic, a. [f. Inpo-! + Gersanic, 
ad. Ger. tndogermanisch.| = Ixpo-EvRorEaN a., 
ARYAN a. 

(‘Indo-Germanic’ is a term of Jater introduction than 
‘ Indo-European’, and of German origin, appearing first, so 
far as yet traced (see Gustav Meyer in /udoger. Forschungen 
II, 125-130), in Klaproth Asia Polyglot(a, 1823. With 
Klaproth it seems to have been a kind of abbreviation of 
the expression (used by him in an earlier work) ‘ die grosse 
Indisch- Medisch-Sclavisch-Germanische Vélkerkette, die 
vom Ganges bis zu den Britannischen Inseln reicht’, naming 
the two extreme memhers of the ethnological ‘chain’. When 
Celtic was shown to be a still more extreme member of the 
same series, ‘indogermanisch ’ lost its appropriateness, and 
some scholars tried to substitute sadokeltisch, ‘ Indo-Celtic’, 
in Fr. tndo-celtigue, while others, as Bopp in his Ver- 
gleichende Grammatthk, gave preference to the more com- 
Peccensive indoeuropatsch, the equivalents to which, INpo- 

SUROPEAN, indo-exnropéen, were also favoured in Great 
Britain and France. But the employment of ‘ indoger- 
manisch’ on the title-page of Pott’s Etymologische Forsch. 
ungen auf dem Gebiete der indogermanischen Sprachen 
(1833-36) popularized this term in Germany, whence under 
the influence of German textbooks, or of teachers trained in 
Germany, it has come into English use, and is now probably 
more used than ‘ Indo-European ’.) 

1835 (Dr. Rosen] in QO. ¥rnl. Educ. Apr. 332 (Review of 
Pott), The family of the Indo-Germanic languages may, 
according to Mr. Pott, be divided into five branches. 1839 
Penny Cyct. XIII. 308/2 The following table taken from 

Pott’s Eales Forschungen contains a list of the 
principal transformations of letters in some of the Indo- 
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Germanic languages. 1848 Latuam Eng. Lang, (ed. 2) iv. 
§ 31 Until the Celtic was shown by Dr. Prichard to have 
the same affinities with the Latin, Greek, .. Sanskrit, and 
Zend, as those tongues had witb each other, the class in 
question was called Indo-Germanic ; since, up to that time, 
the Germanic languages had formed its western limit. 1866 
Cornh, Mag. Nov. 631 The highest forms of Indo-Germanic 
culture. 1877 Papitton Wan. Compar. Philol. (ed. 2) 10 
‘The name Indo-Germanic, employed by many German 
scholars, is hardly comprehensive enough of the European 
branch of the family. ; 

Hence Iindo-Ge‘rmanist, a student of Indo-Ger- 
manic philology. 

1889 Mavurew in Academy 17 Aug. 104/3, I hardly think 
that any Indo-Germanist would be found at the present 
day to favour such an hypothesis. 1896 Liovp /di/. 
7 Mar. 203/1 A Phonetik for Indogermanists. 

+ Indo-gged, a. Obs. rare. [f. In-2+ dog] 

1611 Frorio, /ncanito, indogged, become currish. 

(Indoice, error for INDORE v.} 

Indoin (indoin). Chem, [f. Inpo-? + -t1y.] 
A blue dye-stnff, C,.H)N,O;, related to indigo. 

1884 in Cassel?s Encycl. Dict. 1890 Mortey & Muir 
Diet. C. hem. II. 760/2. 

+I-ndois. Ols. rare. In 4-3 yndoys. [a. OF. 
Indots: cf. Grecots.]) a. The language ot India. 
b. pf. Indians. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander soog Pe son-tre.. Entris in with 
yndoyes, & endis in Greke. /d. 5072 Pis titill was of twa 
tongis tane out & grauen, Of Ebru & of yndoys. ¢ 1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 83 Aftyr be ordre and be 
craft of gregeys, of yndoys, & of hem of Perse. 

Indole (indé«l), sb. Chem. Also (zm prop.) indol. 
[f£ Inp(o- = + -oLE, from L. ofeum oil. (Not -o/, 
as indole has not the structure of an alcohol.)) A 
crystallizable substance (C,11,N), called also £etolz, 
formed in large shining colourless laminz, having 
a peculiar but not yery powerful odour; it is ob- 
tained artificially by reduction of indigo-blue, and 
occurs in small quantities in hnman cxcrement. 
The pl. zzdéles is applied to alkylated dcrivatives 
of indole. 

Indole group, a name for the group including indole, 
isatin, indigo, and related compounds and derivatives. 

1869 Roscoe Chem. 390 Indol is a crystalline substance 
which forms the starting-point of the indigoseries. 1872 WaTTs 
Dict. Chem. V1. 733 Indol, CaH7N .. Sire be regarded 
as the nucleus of the indigo-group. 188 /did. 3rd Suppl. 11. 
1089 The clear ethereal solution leaves on distillation a 
reddish oil with the characteristic smell of indole. 1886 
Syd. Soc, Lex. s.v., Indol .. when fused with potash forms 
aniline, and when in solution forms with ozone indigo-blue. 
1892 Morey & Muir Dict. Chem., Indole. 

+Indole, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. med.L. zx- 
dol-us, f. in- (IN- 3) + dolus guile.] Guileless. 

1549 Compl, Scot. xv. 126 His 30ngest sone beniemyn vas 


indole and imnocent. 
Indolence (inddléns). [a. F. tadolence (16th 


c.), or directly ad. L. zvedo/éntia freedom from pain, 
insensibility (Cicero), n. of quality f. z- (IN- 3) + 
dolént-em, pres. pple. of dolzre to be paincd.] 

+1. Insensibility or indifference to pain; want of 
feeling. Ods. 

1603 HoLitanp Plutarch’s Mor. 69 Clemencie and Mild- 
nesse, (they say it is the meane] betweene senselesse Indo- 
lence and Crueltie. 1706 (sce INDoLENCY 1]. 1723 Pres. 
State Russia 1, 153 A Russian values neither Life nor 
Death, and undergoes capital Punishment witb unparalleled 
Indolence. 

+2. Freedom from pain; a state of rest or ease, 
in which neither pain nor pleasure is felt. Ods. 

1656 Stantey //ist. Philos. 1v. (1701) 135/1 Indolence, 
which Epicurus held, they esteem not pleasure, nor want 
of pleasure..for Indolence is like the state of a sleeping 
Man. 1702 S, Parker tr. Creero’s De Finibus ii. 56 
D'you know, said I, what Hieronymus Rhodius has allotted 
for the Swen Bonum? 1 know, said ‘Yorquatus, he 
resolves it into Viki? dolere, Mere Indolence. 1713 Berke- 
Ley flylas & Phil. 1. Wks. 1871 1. 269, I could rather call 
it an indolence. It seems to be nothing more than a priva- 
tion of both pain and pleasure. 1751 Eart Orrery Re- 
marks Swift (1752) 113 That tranquility of mind, and 
indolence of body which he made his chief ends. 

b. Path. Abscnce of pain (in a tumour: cf. In- 
DOLENT 1). 

1758 J. S. Le Dran’s Obs. Surg. (1771) 219 The Pain or In- 
dolence of the Tumour indicates the Quality of the Contents, 

3. The disposition to avoid trouble; love of case; 
lazincss, slothfulness, sluggishness. 

1710 STEELE 7atler No. 132 ? 1 Heavy honest Men, with 
whom I have passed many Hours with much Indolence. 
1784 JonNson Let, to Langton 12 July, That voluntary 
debility which modern language is content to term in- 
dolence. 1816 Scort Fam. Lett. 14 Nov. (1894) I. xii. 
376 He is one of the many many hundreds in whom in- 
dolence has strangled genius. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit, 
India 1. 23 Passing his days in indolence and indulgence. 
1878 R. W. Dace Lect. Preach. iii. 63 Some men fail as 
preachers through intellectual indolence, 

+tI-ndolency. Os. [ad. L. zndoléntia: see 
prec. and -ENCcY.] 

1. =INDOLENCE 1. 

(1577 tr. Budlinger's Decades (1592) 301 The vnsauerie 
pee of the Stoickes, touching their /xdolentia or lacke 
of greefe.] 1622 Donne Sevm,. xvi. 159 He wept not 
inordinately, but he came nearer Excesse then Indolency. 
1662 H. More Enthus. Tri. 42 That affected, and not 
altogetber unattainable power of Indolency amongst the 
Heathen. 1706 Prittips, /ndolence, or [ndolency, a being 
insensible of Pain or Grief. 


| 


| 
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INDOMITABLE. 


2. =INDOLENCE 2. 

1603 Frorio Montaigne 1. xii. (1632) 275 The sect of 
Philosophie, that hath inost preferred sensualitie, hath also 
placed the same but to indolencie or unfeeling of paine. 
1689 Porrte tr. Locke's 1s¢ Let. Toleration 6 Civil Interests 
I call Life, Liberty, Health, and Indolency of Body. 1690 
Locke Yn. Und, u. xx. § 10 Despair .. sometime pro- 
ducing uneasiness or pain sometimes rest and indolency. 

3. =INDOLENCE 3. 

1741 MippLeton Cicero 1. i. 48 The indolency of his 


ancestors. 
Indolent (i:ndelént), @. (sb.) [ad. late L. #n- 


dolént-em (Jerome: ‘dicamns dmnAyqeores indo- 
lentes sive indolorios’), f. z#- (IN- 3) + dolzns griev- 
ing, Dovent. Cf. F. tdolent (16-17th c.).} 

1. Path. Causing no pain, painless; esp.inzzdolent 
tumour, ulcer, 

1663 Bovte Usef Exp. Nut. Philos. un. i, 25 Curing 
of cancers .. by the outward application of an indolent 
powder. 1713 R. Russece in 2/ul. Vrans. XXVIII. 277 
An Indolent Tumour in her Breast. 1783 Pott Chirurg. 
Itks. 11. 286 As he lay on his back, 1t was perfectly 
indolent ; but in an erect posture..he complained of pain. 
1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 58, I was led to inquire 
further, whether the surface might not be sometimes irrit- 
able and sometimes indolent. 1861 Huume tr. Jloguin- 
Tandon wu. Ut. ili. 133 Ceratum Cantharidis..is used to .. 
stimulate issues and indolent ulcers. 

+b. loosely. Of a pain: Very slight. Ods. 

1758 J. S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 155 He felt an 
indolent Pain on the Shoulder. 

2. Of persons, their disposition, action, etc. : 
Averse to toil or exertion ; slothful, lazy, idle. 

1710 STEELE Tatler No. 132 P 4 A good-natured indolent 
Man. 1711 Apptson Sect. No. 5 » 1 To gratifie the 
Senses, and keep up an indolent Attention in the Audience. 
1744 H. Waceote Lett. H. Alann (1834) 1. xciv. 324, | ain 
naturally jndolent and without application to any kind of 
business. 1839 Loncr. //yferfon 1. vi, An easy and in- 
dolent disposition. 1885 5. Cox Exfosit, Ser. 1. ix. rr2[To] 
rouse the indolent and indifferent. 

transf. 1839 Loncr. //ypferion in. i, Through the 
meadow winds the river—careless, indolent. 

+ B. sé. An indolent person, Ods. 

19720 //umourist 49 The Indolent remains in Suspense and 
Anguish. 1810 Splendid follies 1.144 ‘Yes, yes, 1 see her’, 
replied the fair indolent. 

licnce Indolentness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

Indolently <i-ndolentli), adv. [f prec. + -L¥*.] 
In an indolent or lazy manner. 

a171g Appison (J.), While lull'd by sound, and un- 
disturb'd by wit, Calm and serene you indolently sit. 1762 
Gotps. Crt, It, xiv, I perceived a little shrivelled creature 
indolently reclined on a sofa. 1871 R. Extis Catudius iv. 
25 Indolently now She rusts, a life in autumn, 1885 ceeds 
Mercury 31 Jan. 6/5 If..we indolently decide to do nothing 
at all, we shall soon see the result. 

| Indoles (i:ndoliz). rare. [L. ¢ndolés, f. tndu- 
in, within + *o/- to grow (the stem found in 
ABOLISH, ADOLESCENT, ADULT). Cf. OF. zndol, 
Sp. zzdole.) Innate quality or character. 

1673 O. Warker Zdec. ix. 93 He must be treated as the 
Brachmans did their children, whose sxofcs they distiked. 
1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man, u.iv. 160 Such is the fdolcs 
of the Humane Nature, where it is not strangely over- 
grown with Barbarousness. 1882 Q. Kev. July 214 Every 
language has its own ‘indoles’, 

Indoline (i‘ndelain), Chem. [f. INDOLE + -1NE.] 
A polymer of indole, C,,H,,N2, formed by heating 
leucindigo with barium hydrate, zinc-dust, and 
water, crystallizing in long bright yellow needles. 

1884 in Cassel/’s Encycl. Dict. 1892in Mortey & Muir 
Dict, Chem, 11, 760, 

Indology (indg'lédzi). [f.INpo-1+-Locy.] The 
sttidy of Indian history, literature, philosophy, etc. 

1888 Triiiner’s Monthly List Oct. 134 There is not a 
single branch of Indology—with, perhaps, the single excep- 
tion of Vedic studies—which will not gain very considerably 
by its publication. 1895 Atlantic Monthly Mar. 399. 

So Indolo'gian, a student of Indology. 

1897 A. Drucker tr. Shering's Evol. Aryan 20 The 
endeavour of Indologians to attribute the highest possible 
degree of civilization to the mother-nation. ; 

+Indo'mable, ¢. Oss. rare. [ad. L. tndom- 
abilis, f. in- (1N- 3) + domabilis tameable, f. domare 
totame. Cf. OF. inzdomable,.) Untameable. 

1623 Cockeram, /ndomadle, not to bee tamed, 1656 in 
Biount Glossogr. 1728 Morcan Adgters 1. iii. 47 Inhabit- 
ants, no less indomable than the very Leopards it breeds. 

Ilence + Indo‘mableness (Bailey vol. I], 1727). 

Indomage, obs. var. of ENDAMAGE v. 

Indomitable’ (indp'mitab’l), a. [ad. late L. 
tndomittabilis, {. in- (Ix-3) + domitare to tame: 
see DomIraBLe.] 

1. That cannot be tamed; untameable. ? Ods. _ 

1634 Sir T. Herpert 7rav. 13 The inhabitants so indomit. 
able, 1653 A. Witson Yas. /, 162 Indomitable Spirits by 
gentle usage may be tamed and bronght to obedience. 

b. Of temper and the like: passing into 2. 

1828 Scorr F. M. Perth ix, Personal qualities of wisdom 
and valour, mingled with indomitable pride. 1828 D’Israer 
Chas. I, 11. ii. 40 The genius of Richelieu alone could at 
once subdue an indomitablearistocracy. 1874 GREEN Shert 
Hist. vii. § 1. 347 The temper of the man remained indomit- 
able as ever. 

2. Of persons, etc.: That cannot be overcome or 


subdued by labour, difficulties, or opposition ; un- 
yielding ; stubbornly persistent or resolute. Usually 
approbative. (The ordinary use.) " 
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INDOMITABLENESS. 


r830 Cartyte Misc, (1857) 11. 133 A rugged, deep-rooted, 
indomitable strength. 1856 Kang Arct. £xfé. II. xiv. 145 
he natives, as indomitable as their dogs, made the entire 
circuit of Dallas Bay. 1865 Livincstone Zasnubesi xxi. 427 
He has hy indomitable energy overcome obstacles under 
which most persons would have sunk. 1873 Smices //ugue- 
nots Fr. 1. vi. (1881) 100 They were alike indomitable and 
obstinate in their assertion of the rights of conscience. 

Ifence Indomitabi‘lity, Indo'mitableness, the 
quality of being indomitable. 

1851 Sir F. Patcrave Norm, & Eng. 1. 311 This young 

rince..obtained singular importance through his spirit, his 
indomitahility. 1860 Pusey in. ries ise 116 Joel exhihits 
the indoinitableness of the locusts, how nothing checks, 
nothing retards them. 


Indomitably (indp'mitabli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] Resolutely, stubbornly, unyieldingly. 

1837 Emerson, Addr., Amer. Schol. Wks. (Bohn) II. 189 If 
the single man plant himself indomitahly on his instincts, 
and there ahide, the huge world will come round to him. 
1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. (1858) L.ii. 119 Both had imperious 
tempers, and both were indomitably obstinate. 

+Indo'mite, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. tndomit- 
us, f. in- (Is-3) + domilus, pa. pple. of domare 
totame.} Untamed, savage. 

1617 J. SatxeLD Treat. Paradise 122 (1..) No tiger so 
fierce .. no not any creature, so indomite, but that it was 
subject to man’s dominion, while man were subject to his 
Lord and Maker. f, 

+Indo-mptable, a, Obs. rare—". [a. F. in- 
domplable (1420 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. in- (In- 3) + 
dompler to tame :—L. domit-dre.) =1NvOMITABLE. 

1653 H.Cocan tr. Pruto's Trav. lii. 208 Emperor of the 
indomptahle (ed. 1663 indomitahle] Forces of the Elephants 
of the Earth. 

Indonaphthene (-nxfpin). Chem. [f. Ixpo-* 
+ NaPHTHENE.] The hydrocarbon C,H,, or 


CH 
CHC CH, 


in coal-tar; also called sxdene. 

Inndone. Chem. [f. Ixp(o-2 + -one.] The 
ketone CHC CH CII, which may also be 
viewed as the anhydride of di-oxy-indonaphthcne. 

Indonesian (indon7‘fan), z.and sé. [f. INpo-1 
+ Gr.vfjo-osisland+-1An.] a. adj. Of or belong- 
ing to the Kast Indian islands; sfec. pertaining to 
those Malay inhabitants of these islands who ap- 
proximatcto an Indian type. b. sé. Aninhabitant 
of the East Indian islands; sec. a member of this 
branch of the Malay race. 

1881 Vature XXIII. 249 That fair element in Malaysia 
which Dr. Hamy proposes to group as Indonesians. 1891 
Athenzum 10 Oct. 485° Interesting aspects or phenoniena 
in Indonesian ethnology and folk-lore. 1895 Adin. Kev. 
Oct. 516 The dark Indonesian race. /bid., The Malagasy 
are Indonesians. ee 

Indoor, in-door (i:nd6e:1), a. (adv.) [For 
earlier zvithin-door (Bacon), phrase taken attrib. : 
cf. next. In early use generally hyphened.] 

1. Pertaining to the interior of a honse or other 
building; situated or carried on within doors or 
under cover. (Opposed to oz/-door.) 

1711 SHAFTESB. Charac. (1737) II. 430 One admires musick 
and paintings, cahinet-curiositys, and in-door ornaments. 
1774 Foote Cozeners 1. Wks. 1799 II. 158 He..does..more 
in-door christenings than any three of the cloth. 1813 Scott 
Let. to Foanna Baillie 12 Sept. in Lockhart, The indoor 
work does not please me as well. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 
II. xxix. 296 Gradually accustoming ourselves to indoor 
life and habits, 1883 C. J. Witts Mod. Persia 131 Part 
of the universal indoor dress of the Persian women. 

b. Within the workhonse or poorhouse. 

1864 Times 24 Dec., The State, vith its vast revenue of 
Poor-rates, its capacious workhouses .. its indoor and out- 
door poor. 1876 Fawcett Pol. Econ. (ed. 5) p. xxxi. (Con- 
tents), The in-door relief given in London is a charge upon 
the whole metropolis. | : ; 

2. ¢ransf. In an inward position or direction. 

1874 J. H. Cotuns Afetal Mining 93 The water is raised 
in the lower or drawing lift by the up or ‘in-door’ stroke of 
the engine. /éid. 98 The piston-rod, which is attached. .to 
the inner or ‘in-door’ end. .of the great beam. 

B. adv. = 1NpDoors. 

aut Tennyson Becket u. ii, They are plagues enough in- 

oor, 

Indoors, in-doors (i:nd6#1z), adv. (Orig. 
two words, repr. earlier zvihin doors (see Door 5): 
sometimes hyphened.] Within or into a house, etc.; 
under cover. (Opposed to out-of-doors.) 

18.. L. Hunt 70 Grasshopper & Cricket, In doors and out, 
summer and winter. 1832 Hr. Martineau Demerara iii. 29 
Would they step in-doors and rest. 1872 Brack Adv. 
Phaeton ix, Tita rose and said we must go indoors, 1885 
Maser Cottins Prettiest IVoman xii, 1 am sure she lives 
indoors too much. 

+ b. attrib. =INDooR adj. Obs. 

1799 WASHINGTON JV rit. (1893) XIV. 229 There are many 
sorts of in-doors work, which can he executed in Hail, Rain, 
or Snow, as well as in sunshine. 

Indophane (i:ndoféin). Chem. [f. Inpo-2+ 
Gr. -payyns appearing.) A condensation product, 
CooH,,N,O,, a blue substance resembling indigo. 

1875 Watts Dict. Chem. VII. 669 Pure dry indophane is 
ofa violet colour, and has a heautiful green metallic lustre. 

Indophenin (-frnin). Chem. [f. INpo- 2 + Gr. 
paiv-ev to show, appear + -IN.] A condensation 


CH, a clear colourless oil, present 


228 


product, C,,HI;NOS, formed by shaking isatin 
with sulphuric acid and benzene that contains 
thiophene; obtained as a blue powder exhibiting 
when rubbed a coppery lustre, or in smal] needles. 

1892 in Mortey & Muir Dict. Chem. III. 7. 1896 G. 
M Gowan tr. Bernthsen's Organ. Chem. (ed. 3) 331 The 
formation of the hlue colouring matter Indophenin. 

Indophenol (-fingl). Chem. [f. Ixpo- 2 + 
PHENOL.] A coal-tar colour used in dyeing, pro- 
duced by the simultaneous oxidation of a phenol 
and a paradiamine; one of its commercial forms 
is naphthol blue. 

1892 in Mortey & Muir Dict. Chem. M1. 7. : 

Indophile (i'ndofl, -fail), [f. Inpo-1 + Gr. 
idos lover, friend.) A lover or champion of the 
natives and interests of India. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 19 Sept. 10/1 Sir Fitzroy Kelly comes 
out..as an Indophile of the most exalted disinterestedness. 

Hence Indo-philism, partiality for the natives 
or interests of India; Indo‘philist = ]NDOPHILE. 

1897 Westin. Gaz. 22 Sept. 2/3 {He] was held up as a 
type of the Indophilists whose educational theories have 
had a bad jnfluence on the natives. : 

+ Indo're, var. of EXDOKE v., Obs., to glaze with 
yolk of egg, etc. 

ax6ss Sin T. Maverne Archimag. Anglo-Gall. cxxiv. 
(1658) 79 lake some Pottersmoulds..and indure[ pr. indove] 
them over with a little melted butier. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury ui. 83/1 /udoice (error for /ndorre), is to rub the 
in-side of the Coffin of a Pie, with Butter very thin. 

Indo‘rsable, 2. Another form of ENDoRSABLE: 
cf. INDORSE. 

1704-1809 [see ENDoRSABLE]. 

+ Indorrsate, pa. pple. Sc. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
indorsdtus, pa. pple. of indorsére, taken as = Sc. 
indorsit.) Indorsed. 

©1470 Henryson Aor. Fab. vi. (Sheep 4 Dog) iv, The 
rauin, as to his office weill effeird, Indorsate hes the write. 

Indorsation (indfis2!-fan). [n. of action from 
InDoRSE v.: chiefly Sc.; see quot. 1849.) The 
action of indorsing, indorsement. 

1540 Sc. Acts Fas. WV’ (1597) c. 74 That na indorsation sall 
haue faith..bot they that ar signed with the saids signettes. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Judorsation, an indorsing; or a 
bearing, or laying on the hack. 1752 Loutman Form of 
Process (ed. 2) 175 Vhe Indorsations, certifying, that every 
thing required of him by the said Writs, was done. 1766 
W. Gorvon Gen. Counting-ho, 339 The indorser .. remits it 
to his correspondent, with an indorsation or transference 
of dat ap & 1816 Scott Antig. xv, Ancient Indorsation of 
Letters of Importance. 1849 Gitpart Sanking ied. 5) 20 
Should we say indorsement or indorsation? In Englund, 
we always use the word indorsement .. In Scotland, the 
term more generally used is indorsation, 1893 STEVENSON 
& L. Ospourne Wrecker (ed. 2) 170 This hearty indorsation 
clinched the proposal. 1892 Aunual Rep. Exam. Papers 
Inst. Bankers Scott. 46 What effect can be given to endor- 
sation of a Deposit Receipt toa third party? 

Indovrse, v., another form of ENDoRSE v., q.v. 

Etymologically, ¢#dorse is the fully latinized type 
(conformed to med.L. indorsare), while endorse is 
a partially latinized form of the earlier ME. ezdoss, 
OF. endosser. 
_ Indorse is the form found in legal and statutory use, and 
in most political economists; it is also that approved in all 
American dictionaries ; in English use, according to Bithell 
(Counting-house Dictionary, ed. 1893), ‘as to the forms 
Indorse and Endorse, practice appears to he entirely con- 
trolled hy the taste of the writer’; hut £udorse is said hy 
husiness men to he now almost universal in English com- 
mercial use. So with the derivatives except /ndorsation 
(which is now almost exclusively in Scotch use). 

1547-1822 [see ENporseE v.16]. 1849 Gitsart Banking 
(ed. 5) 20 All legal writers write imdforse. 1866 Crump 
Banking 122 On indorsing a hill or note to another person, 
care should be taken to spell the indorsee's name correctly. 
1891 Law Times XC, 409/1 The writ was indorsed with 
a claim for the removal of two of the trustees. 1893 Law 
Times Rep. LXVIIL. 441/1 A memorandum of that date 
was indorsed upon the indenture of the 6th Oct. 1887. 

Indorsee (i:ndgisz*). See also ENDoRSEE. [f. 
prec. +-EE.] One in whose favour a note or bill 
is indorsed. 

1754 Dict. Arts & Sc. 1. 300 The indorsee is to receive the 
money of the first drawer, if he can. 1766 W. Gorvon Gen. 
Counting-ho. 340 The holder or last indorsee. 1767-1809 
[see Exporsee]. 1817 W. SELwyn Law Nrsi Prius (ed. 4) 
II. 1186 The legal title .. of the indorsee of a hill of lading, 
may he impeached on the ground of fraud. x GitBart 
Banking (ed. 5) 55 The person who indorses a hill is called 
the indorser; the person to whom it is indorsed is called the 
indorsee (ed. 2, 1828, Aas endorses, endorser, endorsed, en- 
dorsee] 1866 Crump Banking 122 A payee indorsing a hill 
not negotiahle is liable to his indorsee; for each indorser 
as it were takes the place of a new drawer. 1888 7ismes 
3 Nov. 9/4 The indorsee of the hill was a fictitious person. 

Indo'rsement. [Another form,of Enporsz- 
MENT: see INDORSE v.] The action of indorsing 
a document; the signature or writing on the back 
of such document; sfec. that by which a bill or 
cheque is made payable to another person. 

1586-1866 [see ENDORSEMENT]. 

Indo'rser, Also §-or. [Another form of Ex- 
DOKSER: see JNDORSE v.] One who indorses a 
bill or document. 

1743-1849 [see Enporser]. 1766 [see INDoRSATION]. 1849, 
1866 (see INDoRSEE]. 

Indoss (a. pple. Indost) : see ENDOsS v. 


| 
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INDRAUGHT. 


+ Indott, v., var. of Expote v. Ods., to endow. 

1520 Charters, etc. Peebles (1872) 50 The said Schir Patrik 
sall indot gyf and infeft certane landis .. in honor of God. 
t+ Indotate, v. Obs. rare—'._[f. ppl.stem of L, 
inddlare to endow. Cf. DotaTE.] ¢érans. To dower. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. clxxxv. 815 The Profectionall 
Revolution bays the Signe of the seventh ascending .. 
giveth hopes of Marriage (if indotated), and strong caution 
to be carefull of trusting Martiall men. 

t+Indoubtable, a. Obs. rare—'.  [Iy-3.] 
That cannot be doubted; indubitable. 

1557 N. T_ (Genev.) Ep. + iv, Jesus Christ was declared by 
certeyn and indoubtahle testimonies to be him, and nonother, 
y* shulde come. 

+Indou'bted, a. Obs. rare. Also Sc. 6 
-doutit, 7 -dowtit. [Inx-3.] Undoubted. 

1467 Paston Lett, No. 575 Il. 306 He thynkyth in- 
doubted that William Worcetre shuld not be unremembred 
of this. 1563 Winzet Four Scoir Thre Quest, Wks. 1888 I. 
66 We dar..embrase the samin as the indoutit veritie. 1598 
J. Racster Answ. Alabaster 6 The Apostles were the in- 
douhted and authentical scribes of the Holy Ghost. 

Ilence + Indou'btedly adv, (also Indou'btly’, 
undoubtedly. 

1563 Winzet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 132 
3our fatheris afoir 30u hes bein men haifand indoutitlie the 
samin giftis. 1606 Sc. Acts Fas. VI (1816) IV. 291 The 
Infinite commoditie and contentment, quhilk Indowtlie they 
sull ressaue be the same. 

Indow, -ment, obs. forms of ENDow, -MENT. 

Indoxy]l \indg*ksil). Chem, [f. INpo-2 + OxyL.] 
A brownish oil, C,11,;NO, isomcric with Oxindole, 
formed, with evolution of carbonic acid gas, when 
indoxylic acid is heated above its melting point; 
it is converted by oxidation into indigo-blue. 
Ilence Indoxy lic a, in /. acid, C,H,NO,, a 
white crystalline precipitate, slightly soluble in 
water, and converted by air or oxidizing agents 
into indigo-blue: its salts are Indo-xylates. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Indoxyl. 1896 Albutt's Syst. Med. 
I. 899 Albuminous (urine] and containing indoxyl and casts. 
1897 /did. 1V. 287 ‘The most important of these are the in- 
doxyl and skatoxyl sulphates of potash. 

Indraft: see INpRavGHT. 

+Indra‘gon, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 en-. [f. 
Ix- 2 + Duacon sd.; cf. It. indragare, indracare 

Florio, 1598).] ¢rans. To convert into a dragon, 
invest with the form or character of a dragon. 

161: Fiorio, /ndracato, endragoned, become a Dragon. 
axis Ken //ymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 IIT. 208 Lucifer 
now in-dragon'd swell’d with Pride. 

+Indrape, v. Ods. [f. In-2+Drarev. Cf. 
It. indrappare to put into clothes, OF. exdraper 
to drape.} ¢érans. To make into cloth; to weave. 

162zz Matyxes Anc, Law-Merch. 56 An Epitome of all 
former Acts concerning the indraping of Wools. 1636 
StRAFFORD Lefé. (1739) II. 19 So long as they did not indrape 
their own Wools. 1778 PAil. Surv. S. frel. 344 Suffering 

Ireland to indrap her own wool 1 Mozrey &ss., Ld. 
Strafford \. 42 England at present indraped Irish wools. 

Indraught, indraft (indraft). [f Is auv. 
11 d'+ DRAUGHT: cf. txdrawn, etc., and draw in, 
Draw v. 82.] 

1. The act of drawing in; inward attraction. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. i. § 22 Having heen ong 
tossed in the ocean of this world, he will hy that time feel 
the in-draught of another, unto which this seems but pre- 
paratory. mi Dampier Voy. I. 289 The Dutch call thar 
part of this Coast, the Land of Indraught, (as if it mag- 
netically drew Ships too fast to it). 1749 F. SmitH Voy. 
Disc. U1, 267 Being also duhious as to the Indraught of the 
Fall, the Boats came to an Anchor. 1751 SMoLLETT Per. 
Pic. (1779) I. xviii. 166 Better be sucked into the gulph of 
Florida, than once get into the indraught of a woman. 
1891 Daily News 7 Sept. 6/5 The indraft of the towns is 
irresistible, and usually in silence, hut with decision, and 
‘for good’, the capahle young men ahandon country 
labour. 

2. An inward flow, stream, or current, as of water 
or air; esp. a current setting towards the land or 
up an estuary, etc. ; a draught of air into a confined 
space ; an influx, inrush. ; 

1594 Buunpevit E-rerc. vit. liv. (1636) 744 The Sea wil 
flow more hy one point of the Compasse in the spring-tides, 

. in every River, that hath any indraft. 1598 Haxcuyt 
Voy. 1. 122 Hee sayd that those foure Indraughts were 
drawne into an inward gulfe or whirlepoole, with so greata 
force, that the ships which once entred therein, could hy no 
meanes he driven hacke againe. 1622 Sir R. Hawkins 
Voy. S. Sea (1847) 141 In some bayes, where are great in- 
draughts, it [the tide] higheth eight or ten foote. 1719 De 
For Crusoe 1, iii, To avoid the Indraft of the Bay or Gulf 
of Mexico. 1794 G. Apams .Vat. 4 Exp. Philos. I. iv. 102 
The larger the fire, the sharper is the indraught of the air. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. vii. 11856) 54 The Esquimaux, 
too, .. assert the existence of a well-marked indraft. 1858 
Maury PAys. Geog. Sea v. § 283 These indraughts are 
known as imonsoons at sea; on the land, as the prevailing 
winds of the season. 

b. dransf. and fig. 

1638 Sir R. Cotton Abstr. Rec. Tower 24 To ahate the 
mighty indraught of Forraine Manufactures. 185: Ruskin 
Stones Ven. 1. App. viii. 360 This indraught of the Lom- 
hard energies upon the Byzantine rest, like a wild north 
wind descending into a space of rarified atmosphere. 

+8. A place where the water flows into the land ;. 


; an inlet; an inward passage. Ods. 


1570-6 Lamparpe Peramd. Kent (1826) 234 Which he- 
tokeneth an Indraught (or Inlett) of water into the lande, 
out of, and besides the maine course, of the Sea, or of a 


INDRAWAL. 


River. 1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1. 284 They have also vast In- 
draughts of some hundred Miles within Land. 1677 PLot 
Oxfordsh, 30 The one. .is received by a rocky subterraneous 
indraught, and appears no more. 1706 Puitiirs, /ndraught, 
a Gulph or Bay that runs in between two Lands. 
+b. fig. ‘Inlet; passage inwards’ (J.). Ods. 

a1636 Bacon (J.), Navigable rivers are indraughts to 
attain wealth. 

+4. Revenue, income ; ‘toll or duty collected at 


a port’ (Jam.). Sc. Obs. (Cf. Sw. indragt re- 
venue, income, rent.] 
1633 Sc. Acts Chas. / (1814) V. 93 Grantit..the port and 


harberie of the said burgh of Bruntiland callit the port of | 


grace with the indraucht thairof and prymegilt of all shipes 
coming to the said port. 

Indrawal (injdr6:41). rare. [f. IN adv. + 
Draw v. + -at, after wz7thdrawal.| The act of 
drawing in: =INDRAUGHT I. 

1869 Biackmore Lorna D. viii. (1889) 50 Centred (as it 
might be) with a bottomless indrawal. 1884 Proctor in Gd. 
Words 110 The indrawal of water below the sea-Hoor. 

Indrawing (i'n,drd:in), v4/.56. [IN adv, 11 c.} 
The action of drawing in. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. wu. xvi}, (Add. MS. 
27944) If. 23/1 Pe kepinge of be kinde hete is a temperat 
indrawinge of coold aier. 

I-ndraw:ing, ff/. a. [IN adv. 11a.) That 
draws in or inward. 

1s98 Haktuyt Voy. I. 122 Purposely described all the 
Northerne Islands, with the indrawing seas. 1886 C. A. 
Younc in Vew Princeton Rev. Jan. 51 The moon is con- 
tinually moving faster and faster, as if upon an indrawing 
spiral which ultimately would precipitate her upon the 
earth. 1892 Texxvson St. Telemachus, Borne along by 
that full stream of men, Like some old wreck on some in- 
drawing sea. : 

Indrawn, ///. a. [IN adv. 11 b.] Drawn in. 

&. as adj., or before sb. (in,drdn). 

1751 E11za Heywoon Betsy Thoughtless 1V. 168 He stood 
undistinguished in the circle .. with a kind of an indrawn 
reserve. 1810 Soutney Kehama tv. v, She saw the start and 
shudder, She heard the in-drawn groan. 1856 Mrs. 
Browninc Aur. Leigh vi. 627 And then with indrawn 
steady utterance said. ; 

b. as pp/e., or after sb. (inydr§-n). 

1865 SwinsuRNe A falanta he With chin aslant indrawn 
toa Ughtening throat. 1878 B, Tavtor Deukalon u. v.91 
With sight indrawn he sat, And seemed to listen. 
+Indrea-d, v. Os. rave—'. [f. Ix-1 + Dreap 
v. (Cf. adreald, OE. ondredan.)| To dread in- 
wardly ; to feel an inward or secret dread. 

1584 Hupson Du Bartas’ Fudith 1.57 So Isaaks sonnes 
indreading for to feel This tyrant, who pursued them at the 
heel, Dissundring fled. 

+Indrench, v. Oss. Also6-7en-. [f. In-2, 
Ey-1+ Drench v.]  /rans. To ‘drench’ or drown 
in something; to immerse. (Cf. Drencn v. 2, 6.) 
Also fig. 

1593 NasHe Christ's T. (1613) 44 My soule .. will .. en- 
drench mee in... dolour. 1606 Suaks. 77. 4& Cri. i. 51 
Reply not in bow many Fadomes deepe They lye in- 
drench'd. 1609 Jones Musicall Dreame (T.), Vf in this 
flesh, where thou indrench’d dost lie, Poore soule, thou 
canst reare up thy limed wings. 1741 Fenninc Drct., /ot- 
drench, to scak ; to drown. 

|| Indri (indri. Also indris. [:An erroneous 
application of the Malagasy exclamation zxdry / 
‘lo! behold!’, or zzdry zzy! ‘there he is!’, mis- 
taken by the French naturalist Sonnerat for the 
name of the animal, when first seen by him ¢ 1780: 
the only Malagasy name is éabakolo. See quot. 
1893.] A name given to the BaBacooTE, a lemurine 
animal of Madagascar ( /udris or Lichanotus brevi- 
caudalus), living in trees, with soft woolly hair, 
very long hind legs, and very short tail. 

1839 Penny Cycl, X11. 461/2 The Indris are inhabitants 
of Madagascar, 1863 Huxtey A/an’s Place Nat. 11.72 In 
that remarkable lemurine form, the Indri (Lichanotus), the 
leg is about as long as the spinal column, while the arm is 
not more than }#{ of its length. 1890 Darly News 5 Jan. 
2/6 The avahi is still more nearly related to the indri, of 
which there is not a specimen in the Zoo. 1893 J. SipreE 
in Antananarivo Ann, V, 83 Their native name is Sabakoto, 
literally ‘father-cbild’® (or ‘-boy’), not /udr7, as said by 
Sonnerat, who discovered the species. 

+Indried, sf/. 2. Obs. [IN adv. 11b. ? transl. 
G. efngetrocknet.| Dried inwardly, desiccated. 

1§27 Anprew Brunswyke's Distyll, Waters Lvj, The 
same water is good for them that have an indryed nature 
and dystroyed. 

Indrunk (injdrank), ppl. a. rare. 
11b.) Drunk in, imbibed. 

4662 J. Sparrow tr. Behome's Rem. Whks., 1st Apol. Balth. 

Tylcken 23 Xt giveth forth that indrunk meek Spirit. 

+Indru'nken, v. O¢s. In 4 in-dronkenen. 
{f. IN-1+ DrunKen v., after L. inzbridre.] trans. 
To make drunken, inebriate: in quot. fg. 

@ 1300 E, £. Ps. Ixiv. 11 (Ixv. 10] Brokes of it in-dronkenand 
{Vulg. rivos ejus inebrians}. 

Indubious (indiz-bias), a. [f. IN-3 + Dusrous; 
perh. after L. zdédzxs not doubtful, certain. ] 

1. Not admitting of doubt; certain, clear, indu- 
bitable. Now rare. 

1624 T. James in Ussher's Lett. (1686) 319 The Decretals 
-: will make the matter indubious. 1753 SHuckrorp Crea- 


[In adv. 


tion Pref. 73 To keep clear and indubious tbe Articles of 


our Faith, 1808 J. Bartow Columb. viii. 315 Gives each 
effect its own indubious cause. 1840 CLoucH Amours de 
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Voyage (1874) 238 Am I not free to attend for tbe ripe and 
indubious instinct? 

+2. Feeling no doubt; free from doubt. Obs. 

1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 14 Hence appears 
the vulgar vanity, reposing an indubious confidence in a 
spoonful or two of those ordinary Antipestilential spirits. 

Hence Indu‘biously adv., not doubtfully; clearly, 
certainly. 

1642 Sir E. Derixc Sf. on Relig. xvi. 5 Epistles that 
are indubiously his. @1670 Hackxet Abs. Williams 1. 
(1692) 38 They that .. were ripe and weighty in their 
answers, were indubiously designed to some place of credit 
and profit. 

Indubitable (indi#bitab’l), a. (sd.) [a. F.2- 
dubilable (16th c.), or ad. L. éndubitabilis: see IN-3 
and DusitTaBLe.] That cannot be doubted ; per- 


fectly certain or evident. 

1625 Conway in Howedl’s Lett, 1. 1v. vii, Prince Charles, 
his rigbtful and indubitable Heir. 1678 Cunwortn /afe//. 
Syst, 1. v. 716 Whensoever any thing is thus necessarily in- 
ferred, from what is undeniable and indubitable, tbis is a 
Demonstration. 1725 Watts Logic u. ii. § 7 Those Pro- 
positions, which contain the most certain and indubitable 
Truths. 1775 Jonnson Tax. no Tyr. 13 That the Americans 
are able to bear taxation, is indubitable. 1871 Bracke 
Four Phases 1.127 Evidence of the most distinct and in- 
dubitable description. 

b. aésol. as sh. An indubitable thing or fact. 
1733 Watts Philos. Ess. Pref. » 6 A few Indubitables. 
Hence Indu‘bitableness, the quality of bcing 

without any doubt. 

1727 in Bairey vol. II. 1849 Fraser's Jag. XL. 522 
Receiving indubitableness, not from this world, but .. from 
the sure and certain truth of the life to come. 

Indubitably (indiz-bitabli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.] Beyond the possibility of doubt ; unques- 
tionably; without any doubt. 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1672) 34 There will in- 
dubitably result from either a gracefull and harmonious 
contentment to the Eye. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
VIL. xviii, 382 Whereunto neither can we indubitably assent. 
1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy 111. xx, Parts ..indubitably both 
made and fitted to go together. 1873 M. Arxotp Lit. ¥ 
Dogma (1376) 198 The way of the Eternal was most indu- 


bitably a way of peace and joy. . ' 
+Induwbitate, cz. Oés. fad. L. indubitat-us, 


f. tre- (IN- 3) + dubilat-us, pa. pple. of dudztare to 
Dovst.] Undoubted, certain. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxlix. (1482) 318 Eugenye the 
fourth was pesybly chosen in rome by the Cardynals, and 
was very and indubytate pope. 1494 FABYAN Chron. v. 
cxxili, ro1 He shuld there shewe and proue yt he was the 
indubitat sone of y® first Clothayre. 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen. V 73 The very indubitate heyre general to the crowne 
of Fraunce. 1678 Cupwortn /mtedi. Syst. 1. iv. § 16. 281 
Such Monuments of Pagan Antiquity, as are altogether 
unsuspected and indubitate. 

Hence +Indu‘bitately adv., undoubtedly, un- 
questionably, without doubt. 

1538 Levanp /f71. 1.92 Howbeit the hole Chirch that now 
standith indubitately was made sins the Conquest. 1661 
Guianvitt Van, Dogm. xxiii. 227 They .. are indubitately 
assur’d of the Truth, and comparative excellency of their 
receptions, 

+Indu‘bitate, v.1 Oss. rare. [f. IN-2 + L. 
dubitat-us doubted : see prec.] ¢rans. To render 
doubtful or uncertain; to call in question. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. x. 42 He [the Devil] 
would make men beleeve there is no such creature as him- 
selfe .. and contriveth accordingly many wayes to conceale 
or indubitate his existency. 1660 tr. A myraldus’ Treat. conc. 
Relig. m. ix. 502 He .. might with good reason be judg’d 
troublesome and impertinent for indubitating a thing of so 
constant credit. 

+Indu'bitate, v.2 Obs. rare—°. [f. In-3 +L. 
dubilare to doubt; cf. DusitaTE v.] ‘To doubt 
nothing at all’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

+Indubita:tion. Obs. rare—°. [Is-3.] ‘A 
not doubting, a yielding for certain’ (Phillips, 
1638). 

Indwbitatively, adv. rare. 
dubitably. 

a 1853 Warotaw Lect. Fames xii. (1869) 186 A case most 
clearly and indubitatively decisive of the point. 1898 W. J. 
Locke /do/s 284 But it was for her happiness. Indubita- 
tively. 

Induce (indizs), v. Forms: a. 4-8 enduce, 
6 enduse, 8. 5- induce, (6 induse, induice). 
{ad. L. zxdzicére to lead into, to introduce, etc., f. 
zn- (IN-*) + dicéreto lead. In early use the prefix 
was commonly assimilated to that of OF. exdusre 
(pres. subj. exduise): see ENpDUE. The L. verb 


[Ix-3.] In. 


developed a number of special senses, some of | 


which are represented by obsolete uses in English.] 

1. ¢vans. To lead (a person), by persuasion or 
some influence or motive that acts upon the will, 
to (ft nlo, t unto) some action, condition, belief, 
etc.; to lead on, move, influence, prevail upon 
(any one) /o dosomething. a. Of persons, personal 
action, influence, etc. 

a. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 562 Al vthyr als, bat 
I mycht enduce to bat foly. /érd., Baptista 773 Pe caynis 
bruthire .. with cristine wes enducyt sa pat he baptysme 
can haly ta. 1494 Fasyan Chron. v. xcvii. 71 She lafte nat to 
enduce and tourne her Lord to the faith in all that she 
myght. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. cclxxii. 408 He..sayd, 
he wolde go himselfe to Angolesme to the prince, and to 
the lordes that be ther, trustyng to .. enduse them. 


1533 


INDUCE. 


More Auszw. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1044/2 To enduce tbeym 
the better to the beliefe of his great kindnes. 1633 T. Star- 
ForD Pac. Hid, uu. xxiii. (1810) 432 Willingly enduced for 
just respects, to disengage themselves. 

B. c1440 Facob’s Well (E. E. T. S.) 199 Ful perylous it is 
to inducyn & steryn an-ober tosynne. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. v1. (1520) 67 b/t He induced the noble men to swere 
that .. they sholde cbese Octavianus bis sone pope. 1490 
— Eneydos xxiv. 90 She can not by no wyse induce herselfe 
to gyue a reste vnto her eyen by a lityll slepe. 1531 Eryot 
Gov.1. v, To induce tbem in-to a contention with their in- 
feriour companions. 1551 Rosinson tr. Jlore’s Utopia u. ix. 
(1895) 272 If he coulde not by fayre and gentle speche induce 
them vnto his opinion. 1607 SHaAks. Cor, 1, ix. 16, I haue 
done as you haue done..Induc’d as you haue beene. 1613 
Purcuas Pilevimage (1614) 159 Hee perswaded them for the 
space of a whole yeare .. and at last induced them to leave 
their ricbes .. and to follow him. 1647 CLareNDoN /FYisé. 
Reb. 1. § 3, 1 have tbe more willingly induced myself to 
this unequal task, out of the hope of contributing somewhat 
to that blessed end. 1679 Antmaav. Sp. 5 Fesuits 20 That 
Prince... who induces his Subjects into Heresie. 1793 
Burke Conduct Minority Wks. 1842 1. 620 To induce us to 
this, Mr. Fox laboured hard to make it appear [etc]. 1839 
Baitey Festus xvii. (1852) 223 Where is the spirit which 
induced me here? 1864 Lowey Fireside Trav. 266 To in- 
duce settlers upon territory of such uninhabitable quality. 
1878 R. W. Dare Lect. Preach, ix. 279 You should try by 
gentle means to induce the people to make a change. _ 

b. Of things, circumstances, or considerations. 


(Also absol., without personal object expressed.) 

1430-40 Lyne. Bochas vi. i. (1554) 145 b, People of Grece, of 
Rome and of Chartage .. Were indused by swetenes of lan- 
guage To haue together their conversacion. 1513 Moke in 
Grafion Chron. (1568) 11.778 The thing that enduced him to 
be. .oneof the speciallest contriversof all this horribletreason. 
c1530 Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 31 Let necessite induce 
the therto. 1581 J. Bert Haddon'’s Answ. Osor. 76 Many 
men were wonderfully enriched by your Canons: but very 
fewe enduced to have any especiall regarde to feare God by 
y° knowledge of them. 1607 Rowtanps Guy Warw. 74 
There to”be buried where he had been born, Was all the 
cause that did induce him back. 1654 Gataker Disc. A fol. 
73, I make nodoubt, but that manie Points and Practises in 
Poperie .. induce millions unto Atheism. 1662 STILLINGFL. 
Orig, Sacr. m. i. § 1 If I have not a soul of an immortal 
nature, there can bee no sufficient .. motive inducing to 
it [religion], 1720 Watertanp Light Serm. 254 Where 
an Argument is drawn from the natural and necessary Per- 
fections of God, to induce us to some faint resemblance and 
imitation of them. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S4.-Prerre’s Stud. 
Nat. (1799) I1. 263 These considerations induce me to be- 
lieve [etc.}, 1871 Yeats Zechn. Hist. Comm. 427 The de- 
mands for food, clothing, fuel and sbelter have induced 
men to labour. : ee 

te. ellifi. To lead to the belief or opinion 
(thal); to persuade. Obs. rare. 

1655 in Hartlib Ref Commw. Bees 21 And that out of 
Kine, either strangled, or otherwise dying, and so lying 
abroad, exposed to the influence of the Heavens, Bees 
naturally will not spring, I am induced. 

2. To bring in, introduce (a practice, condition, 
state of things, custom, law, etc.). Const. c/o. 
Obs. or blended with 4. 

1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 51 3our daliaunce inducit ire 
and envie. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 251 From the cite 
made unto clx. yere folowenge was movede noo diuorce. 
The firste man inducenge hit was callede Carbilius. 1485 
Paston Lett. No. 883 111. 318 The seid Henry Tidder .. 
entendith also ., to enduce and establisse newe lawes and 
ordenaunces amongez the Kynggs seid subjetts. 1548 
Hatt Chron., Hen. V 65», He doubted not but by his 
onely meanes, peace should be induced. 1589 PuTTENHAM 
Eng. Poesie u. xii{i.]. (Arb.) 127 By some leasurable trauell 
it were no hard matter to induce all their auncient feeie 
into vse with vs. 1630 WapswortH Prigr, iil. 30 The first 
that induced this Order of Nunnes, was Father Gerard. 
a16s2 Brome Love sick Court v. iii, Uf you think it meet, 
I will induce The practise of it presently, 1802 Pavey 
Nat. Theol, iv. (1819) 50 Occasional irregularities may sub- 
sist in a considerable degree, without inducing any doubt 
into the question, 1836 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss., Stud. 
Math. (1852) 269 To induce that numb rigidity into our 
intellectual life. 

+b. To introduce, insert (a material thing). 

c1420 Pallad. on Husb. vi. 80 Into a potte of erthe enduce 
a floure Vppon his bough doun bounden ther to dwelle. 

+c. To introduce, bring in, present (a person). 

1534 More Com/. agst. Trib. u. Wks. 1196/2 S. James 
exhorteth men y' they shall in their bodely sickenes induce 
the priestes. 1605 B. Jonson Alasgue Blackness Wks. 
(Reldg.) 544/2 These (Oceanus and Niger] induced the 
masquers, which were twelve nymphs. 4@1652 Brome 
Queen & Concubine 1, iii, My last command, which was 
Never to see the court till 1 induc’d you. 

+d. To introduce or bring in as a character 
or speaker in a literary work. Ods. 

1484 Caxton Fadles of A2sop Pref., Esope..induceth the 
byrdes, the trees and the beestesspekynge. 1534 WHITINTON 
Tullyes Offices wn. (1540) 135 Tully .. induceth two of 
Socrates secte of dyuers opinyons, 1558 Knox First Blast 
(Arb.) 24 In an other place he induceth God speaking to the 
woman in this sorte, 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 250 
The rest are all delivered as the wordes of God; hee being 
induced as speaker. @ 1744 Pope (J.), The poet may be seen 
inducing his personages in the first Iliad. 

te. To introduce, bring in, bring forward, by 
way of illustration or argument; to adduce, quote. 
1433 Lypc. S. Fremund 70 Now purposyng-.[to] Induce 
a story longyng to this mater. 1523 SKELTON Gard. Lauret 
4 Ovyde was bannisshed for his skill And many mo whome 
cowdeenduce. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1684) II. 44/2 Long 
it were to induce here all Prophesies that be read in 
Histories, 1581 Satir. Poems Reform. xiii. 89 Sum auld 
exemples heir I man induce, To bring my purpose to more 
speciall. 1605 Verstecan Dec. /nfell. i. (1628) ro All which 
may enduce sufficient reasons to thinke him their first chiefe. 


INDUCE. 


1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. xxv. § 3.173 To expro- 
brate their Stupiditie, he induceth the providence of Storkes. 
Now if the bird had been unknown, the illustration had been 
obscure. 

+3. To introduce or bring (a person) into the 
knowledge of something ; to initiate, instrnet. Ods. 

€1477 Caxton Jason 7ob, The sage and wisemen shal 
enduce and teche the rude peple and harde of entendement. 
1483 — Gold. Leg. 333/2 He was..wel lerned and enduced 
in the sacrefyses and werkes of the temple. rg1i-1z Act 
3 Hen. Vill, c. 3 § 1 Every man hauynge. men children,. 
shall provyde .. a bowe and ij shaftes to enduse and lern 
theym and bryng them uppe in shotyng. 

+b. Vo introduce /o a subject or study; to ini- 
tiate 7/0; to habituate or accustom /o. Obs, 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxi. 77, 1 requyre only that he putte 
this thyng in delaye, for a certayn Space of tyme, Duryng 
the whiche | may induce my self to sorow. 1§34 More 
Treat. l’asston Wks. 1330/1 Inducyng them into the com- 
munyon of the Sacramentes. 1§56 Wituats Dict. Prol., 
A thinge written by me to induce children to the latin 
tongue. 156: Daus tr. udlinger on Apoc. Pref. (1573) 1 
The holy Ghost beyng sent to his Apostles, induced them 
into all truthe. 

4. To bring about, bring on, produce, cause, give 
rise to. 

1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 107 Euery thyng 
that werketh naturetly..enduceth the fourme of it seluen. 
1432-s0 tr. //igden ‘Rolls: I. 73 That grauntede, that 
place scholde induce otherwhile the eclipse of the moone. 
1523 Firzuers. //usd. § 164 If thou forgyue not the wronge 
done vnto the. .thou enduces goddes curse to fall vpon y~. 
1955 Even Decades 267 The Scythian wyll accuse the 
Romane heauen as induceinge feuers. 1676 Hate Con- 
templ. 1. 334 There are two things that induce the loss of 
friends. 1710 Pripeaux Orig. Tithes i. 7 This induceth a 
necessity of coming to a positive institution. 1780 Harris 
Philol, Eng. Wks. (1841) 462, | mean gentle walking without 
inducing fatigue. 1831 Brewster Oftics xxviii. 241 The 
phenomena are related to the shape of the mass in which 
the change is induced. 1859 Lanc Wand. /ndia 355 
Agricultnral improvement would induce lasting and increay 
ing prosperity of the cultivating classes. 1874 CARrENTER 
Alent. Phys. 1.1. § 27 (1879) 27 Such automatic states .. 
may be artificially induced, 

b. sfec. To produce (an electric current or 
magnetic state) by induction : see INDUCTION Io. 

1812 [see INDUCED], 1832 [see InDucTion 10]. 1839 G. Biro 
Nat. Philos, 266 A current traversing a wire induces a 
secondary one in a wire parallel toit. 1855 H. M. Noap 
Man, Electr. 1. 44 The electricity of ¢ induces a change in 
the electric state ofc. 1892S. P. Tuompson Dynamo-Elect. 
Alach, (ed. 4) 30 To induce currents in a conductor, there 
must be a relative motion between conductor and magnet, 
of such a kind as to alter the number of lines of force 
embraced in the circuit. 

ec. To bring on as a state or condition. 
upon. 

1857-8 Sears Athan. xi. 97 This dim and sleepy life is 
induced upon us that we may not know at the beginning 
all that we are. 1863 E. V. Neate Anal. Th. & Nat. 65 
We induce upon the new individual the result of our 
observation of past individuals. 

+ 5. To lead to (something) as a conclusion or in- 
ference; to lead one to infer; to suggest, imply. Ods. 

1481 Caxton Tulle on Old Age Av (R. Suppl.), Notable 
examples to induce the soul to be perpetuel and most lyght 
and parfyght. 1581 Savite Tacrtus, Agricola (1622) 188 
The coloured countenances of the Silures..secemie to induce, 
that the old Spaniards passed the Sea and possessed those 
places. 1601 R. Jouxson Avugd. & Comunw. (1603) 58 
Which are reasons sufficient to induce, that in this gulfe .. 
he hath small means to rig out any. ?.a@ 1624 SwixsuRNe 
Spousals (1686) 72 The sixth Limitation is, When as by 
common use of Speech the words induce Matrimony. 1646 
Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. x. 201 That an unsavoury 
odour is gentilitious or nationall unto the Jews,..we cannot 
well concede, nor will the information of reason or sense 
induce it. 

6. To infer ; es. in recent usc, to infer by reason- 
ing from partieular facts to general principles; to 
derive as an induction. 

1563 W. Futxe Meteors 11. (1655) 34 If it were lawfull to 
reason of this sort we might enduce them to betoken not 
only these few things, but all other tbings that cbance in the 
world. 1§83 Furke Defence xii. (Parker Soc.) 424 He bath 
already given you a sufficient reason to induce, that the 
apostle speaketh not of faith as generally as of knowledge. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety viii. ? 41 ‘Twould be hard to discern, 
how from different premisses the same conclusion should be 
induced. 1855 Miss Cospe /ntuit. Aor. 45 note, We 
obtain a multitude of contingent truths..and from tbese we 
induce the general proposition. 1888 Sctence Dec. 304 
From a sufficient number of results a proposition or law is 
induced. 

+ 7. To draw (something) on or over; to put on 
or overspread as a covering or the like. Const. ovz, 
upon, over. Obs. 

1567 Drant Horace, Ep. xvi. E viij, Beduske my fraude 
withe cloudes, my sinnes, Induce on theyma night. 1588 
J. Reap Compend. Method 69 Dura mater,which bad begun 
--to induce flesb, had induced so beyond all measure [etc.]. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. v1, 408 Now Night her course hegan, and 
over Heav'n Inducing darkness, grateful truce impos'd. 1708 
J. Prities Cyder 1, (R.), There are, who, fondly studious of 
increase, Rich foreign mould on their ill-natur’d land Induce 
laborious. 1784 Cowrer Task 1. 32 And o’er the seat, with 
plenteous wadding stuff’d, Induc’d a splendid cover. 

Induceable, obs. variant of InDucIBLE. 

Induced (indizst), f/. a. [f. Inptce v. + 
-ED!,] Brought on, caused, oz produeed, by attrac- 
tion, persuasion, etc. (see esp. INDUCE v. 4b); 
induced current, an electric current excited by IN- 
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DUCTION ‘sense 10). Also, affected by induction 
as induced magnet. 

1611 Cotcr., Afeu,.. also induced, inclined, persuaded. 
1652 Neepuam tr, Sedden's Mare Cl. 21 Som deriving the 
Dominion of the Republick over the Sea from Custom, 
som from prescription, others from an induced subjection. 
181z Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 133 The conductor, which 
is thus affected by induced electricity. 1830 Herscnec 
Stud. Nat. Phil, 324 The phenomena of the communica- 
tion of magnetism and what is called its induced state, 
alone remain unaccounted for. 1852 Grove Contrib. Sc. in 
Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 359 The ordinary plan for produc- 
ing an induced current. 1874 CarRPENTER Jfent. Phys. 1. 
ix. § 2 (1879) 393 The essential feature . of natural and 
induced Reverie. 1894 Heston. Gaz. 29 Dec. 3 2 The other 
improvement is that of induced—instead of forced—draught. 

Inducement (indi#-smént,. Also 7-8 en-. 
[f. as prec. + -MENT.] 

1. The action of inducing or moving by per- 
suasion or influence. Ods. 

16or Snaxs. Adl’s bWeld ui. ii. gi A verie tainted fellow, 
and full of wickednesse, My sonne corrupts a well deriued 
nature Witb his inducement. 1648 Mitton Observ. Art. 
Peace Wks. (1851) 569 And this in all likelihood by the in- 
ducement and instigation of these Representers, 

2. That which induces; something attractive by 
which a person is led on or persuaded to aetion. 

1594 Suaxs. Rich. /7/, 1v. iv. 279 If this inducement 
moue her not to loue Send her a Letter of thy Noble deeds. 
1632 A. Grosse ititde) Sweet and Sowle-Perswading in- 
ducements, leading unto Christ. 1687 Lrybex //ind & 7. 
u. 673 Coarse diet, and a short repast .. were weak induce- 
ments to the taste Of one so nicely bred. 1746 MELMotix 
tr, Pliny’s Lett. 1. xii, Corellius had many inducements to 
be fond of life. 1779 F. Hryrvev Vaz. /list. [1.129 As an 
enducement for people to bring then: in their enh, these 
goldsmiths paid at the rate of fourpence a day per cent. 
1818 Jas, Mitt frit, /adia VI. v. vie 579 Nor can the 
pleasure of exercising unbounded sway. be justly regarded 
asa feebleinducement. 1867 Smices //uguenots Eng. Pref. 
(1880! 6 The IEnglish kings. held out repeated inducements 
to foreign artisans to coine over and settle in this country. 

+b. More widely: Any ground or reason which 
leads or inclines one to a belief or course of action; 
a moving cause; an incentive. O/s. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. /’ol. 1. v. § 7 Many inducements 
besides Scripture may lead me to that, which if Scripture 
be against, they all .. are of no value, yet otherwise are 
strong and effectual to persuade. 1601 R. Jounson Auinged. 
4 Comonty, (1603) 175 These reasons I take to bea sufficient 
inducement to beleeve these reports. 1691 T. Il[ae] Acc. 
Wew fnvcnt, 11 Grounded this their sentence upon no other 
Inducements. .than tbe particulars of Complaint accompany- 
ing the said Report. 

t+ ¢. Something that leads toa result; an opera- 
tive cause. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. vii. § 6 It pleased God. .touse 
the curiosity of this emperor as an inducement to the peace 
of his Church in those do 

+3. A preamble or introduction to a book or 
subject. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. xaiii. § 6 Formal speakers, 
that study more about prefaces and inducements, than upon 
the conclusions and issues of speech. @ 1617 Hieron Ilks, 
(1619) II. 446 An introduction and inducement to that 
which is now to bee taught. 

b. Law. (See quot. 1891). 

1792 in Addison Penusylu. Rep. (1800) 37: Porter 7. Brown), 
The date of the bond is immaterial and the bond itself but 
matter of inducement. 1891 W. 3. Opcers /leading, 
Matters of inducement are Introductory averments stating 
who the parties are, how connected and other surrounding 
circymstances leading up to the matter in dispute, but not 
stating such matter. F 

+4. A leading on to some conclusion or infer- 


ence; that which leads to a conclusion. Odés. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vii. 25 Having received 
the probable inducements of truth, we become emancipated 
from testimoniall engagements, and are to erect wpon the 
surer base of reason. /érd., It carrieth not, witb it, tbe 
reasonable inducements of knowledge. 

Inducer indiz-sa1). [f. as prec. +-ER!.] 

1. One who or that which induces, persuades, or 
leads on (/o some act, conduct, opinion, etc.). 

1554 Martin JJarr. Priests C iij b (T.), How can he bea 
mete perswader or inducer of the people to widowheade, 
which hatb himselfe been often maried? 1624 R. B. in 
F. White's Repl. Fisher App. 2s Euerie thing tbat is the 
first Inducer to beleeue is not by: and by .. the principall 
Motive. a1716 Soutu Serm, (1744) VIII. iv. 85 As if he 
{God] were tbe great impeller and inducer of men to sin. 
1799 E. Du Bois Piece Fam. Biog. M11. 159 Grief is perhaps 
a greater inducer to invoke the muse than joy. : i 

2. One who or that which introduces or brings in 


or on (sone state or condition). rave. _ 

a 1631 Donne Serm. ciii, I. 387 And yet. .this Messenger 
of Satan was .. a forerunner and some kind of inducer of 
that Grace which was sufficient for him. 1833 Mrs. Brown- 
inc Prometh, Bound Wks. 1850 1. 160, I..devised for them 
Number, the inducer of philosophies. ; 

+ Induces, s4. f/. Obs. rare —*. * [a. OF. in- 
duces, ad. L. indticiw: see next.) Respite, truce. 

1490 Caxton Encydos viii. 34 She .. demaunded Induces 
and space of thre monethes, In which tyme she sholde doo 
her dylygence for to accomplysshe alle theyr wylles. 

| Inducia (indi#si7, -fiz), sd. pl Se. Law. 
[L. indiicie, -dittie truce, delay, indicie legales 
legal delay.] The space of time intervening be- 
tween the citation of a defendant and the day fixed 
for his appearance in the action or process. 

175z J. Loutnian Form of Process (ed. 2) 256 Such 
inductz as the Sheriff shall think proper. 


1861 W. Bex. | I was inducted into error last week in stating [etc.]. 
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Dict. Laut Scot. 443/1 The induciz of criminal letters and 
indictments are fifteen days. 1868 Act 31 4 32 Vict.c. 100 
§ ry All summonses .. niay proceed on seven days warning 
or inducia where the defender is within Scotland. 

+Indu‘ciary, a. Obs. rare. (ad. med.L. tn- 
diciari-us, {.indicie: sce prec.] ‘Pertaining to 
trrce or league’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Inducible, « rare. Also 7 -ceable. [f. IN- 
DUCE ¥. + -IBLE,] 

1. Capable of being brought on, brought about, 
or caused, 

a 1677 Darrow Serm, Wks. 1686 III. ix. 99 Subject to all 
the changes, inducible from the restless commotions of out- 
ward causes affecting and altering sense, 

+ 2. Capable of being inferred. Odés. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Xelig. aed. 1. § 48 Many things are 
true in Divinity, which are neither inducible by reason, nor 
confirmable by sense. 1646 — /seud fp. vi. vi. 303 That 
the extream and remote parts of the earth were in this time 
inhabited, is also induceable from the like Testimonies. 

Inducing, 74/56. [f.as prec. +-1nG1.] The 
aetion of the verb Inpuce. a. Persnading. b. 
Bringing about. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 265 Endusing makis 
men to pennance for pare syne to do. 1548-67 Tuomas 
ftal. Dict., Indezzamento, an enducing, perswasion, or 
entisement. 1626 [Sacow Syéva § 304 The Causes far the 
Accelerating of Clarification, in generall, and the Enducing 
ofit. 1887 Saver tr. Dante, Convito i. xiv, 83 The in- 
ducing of perfection in the things so inclined. 

Inducing, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 

1. That indtces, persuades, or leads on. 

1606 Birnie Atrk-Suriall xix, lie did punishe..the seduc- 
ing serpent with a curse, the inducing [ua with a crosse of 
subjection. 1640 Bastwick Lord Bfs. viii. H ily b, The prime 
inducing cause to that beleif. 1700 Col. Nec. Pennsylz. 11. 
10 That being the Inducing reason at first to Settle the Town 
where it now is. ; 

+ 2. Introductory, preliminary. Obs. 

1605 [sacon Adv. Learn. u. Ded. $15 [iut the inducing 
part of the latter which is the survey of learning may be 
set forward, ‘ 

3. Producing clectric or magnetic effects by in- 
dtiction. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 3431 Hence the directions of the 
inducing and induced currents are contrary. 1870 TySDALL 
Lect. ‘lectr. 15 Its attracted electricity is held captive by 
the inducing electrified body. 1870 R. M. Ferccsos 
filectr. 7 Vf the inducing magnet be strong enough, the 
induced magnet..can induce a bar like itself..to become a 
Magnet. | 

Indu‘cive, 7. sare. [f. Inpuce v. + -1VE; cf. 
Convucive.] Tcnding to induce. 

1611 FLorio, /ndottruo, induciue, perswasiue. 1757 Mrs. 
Exiz, Grirritn Lett, Henry & frances (1767) I. 187 That 
pleasing opinion, so flattering to the dignity of human 
Nature, and so inducive to its ethicks. 1886 Miss Lins«riit 
Haven under Hill UW. xi. 137 Soft murmuring sounds.. 
inducive of quiet hoping and trusting. 

+Indu‘ct, ff/. a. Obs. rare. Also5en-. [ad. 
L. énductus, pa. pple. of induccre to Inpucr.] a. 
Induced. b. Initiated. instrueted. ¢. Introduced. 

1460 Capcrave Chron, (Rolls) 308 Jon. .vas loth to resine ; 
but be the emperoure he vas induct that he schuld do it. 
148: Caxton Godefroy cxcv. 286 In his harnoys and armes 
wel enducte and acustomed, that it semed that hit greued ne 
coste hym nothyng to bere them, 1545 Primer Hien. W111 
(Prayers), Grant..that, all the course of my life being led in 
holiness and purity, | may be induct at last into the ever- 
lasting rest. 

Induct (indakt), v. 
of endiiccre to INDUCE.]} 

l. ¢rans. Eccl. Yo introduce formally into pos- 
session of a benefice or living, to install. (See 
InpUcTION 4.) 

¢1380 Wrcetir Jiks. (1280) 450 Instuyng wip inducting & 
many obere mannus lawis weren not to charge, but ri3zt 
offiss pat pis curat shuldedo. 1495 Fasyanx Chron. vir. 455 
That no man .. shuld present or inducte any suche persone 
or persones that so by the pope were proinoted. 1§31 Dial. 
on Laws Eng. u. xxvi. (1638 11x If he be able, then the 
Bishop to admit him, institute him, & induct him. 1667 
Answ. Quest, out of North 7 By Instituting and Inducting 
Parsons and Vicars to Benefices when they fall. 1712 
Priveaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 25 Every Vicar, when 
he is inducted into the Church, takes possession of the 
Body of tbe Church. 1846 HawtHorse .Vosses i. vii. 123 
Lately he has taken orders, and been inducted to a small 
country living. . ; 

b. To introduce into office, to install. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V'// 17b, Then John... woulde 
in all haste have rydden to induct the French kyng as their 
sovereigne lorde. 1820 Scott .Wonast. xix, Tby knee, my 
son—that we may, with our own hand .. induct thee into 
office. 1828 Wesster sv., In the United States, certain 
civil officers and presidents of colleges, are inducted into 
office with appropriate ceremonies. 

ec. To place or install in a seat, room, etc. _ 

1706-7 Farqunar Beaux’ Strat, u. ii, Tben I, Sir, tips 
me the Verger with half a Crown; he pockets tbe Simony, 
and Inducts me into the best Pue in the Church. 1826 
Scott iWoodst. i, Inducting himself into the pulpit witbout 
further ceremony. 1849 Dickxexs Barn. Rudge ix, Hugh 
and his two friends .. were received with signal marks of 
approbation, and inducted into the most bonourable seats. 


2. To lead, conduct zx/o (/t. and fig.). rare. _ 

1600 HoLttanp Lizy 1029 So soone as any’ one is in- 
ducted and brought in thitber, she or he is delivered to the 
priests as a very sacrifice to be killed. 1861 Crt. Life at 
Nafles 239 Sbe led the way to the galleria, into which sbe 
first inducted the visitor. 1876 IVorld V. No. 106. ra 
1881 


(f. 1. zxa@eet-, ppl. stem 
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Stevenson Virg. Puerisgue 155 Thus gradually inducted 
into the slumber of death. 
b. To lead in (before a court). rare. 

1834 Lytron Pompeii w. vii, They say the crime is of so 
extraordinary a nature, that the senate itself must adjudge 
it; and sothe lictors are to induct him formally. 

3. To introduce (40); to initiate (2/0). 

1603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor. 461 There was a sacrificer 
or priest named Philippus, who inducted and professed men 
in the ceremoniall religion of Orpheus. 1833 Lams £/ia 
Ser. 1. Wedding, (At weddings] I feel a sort of cousinship 
for the season. I am inducted into degrees of affinity. 1845 
J. Saunvers Cab. Pict. Eng. Life, Chaucer 23 The master 
of the inn .. inducts us into all its hidden mysteries. 1848 
Tuackeray Van. Fatr \vi, The pleasures to which the foot- 
man inducted him. 

+4. To bring in, introduce (a eustom). Odés. 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 24 The ceremonies in the gather- 
ing hereof were first inducted by the Venetians. /did. 85 
Who use extreme unction, as inducted by Saint James. 

5. absol. To form an induction; to infer by 
induction. rare, 

1832 WHEWELL in Todhunter's Ace. Whewell’s Writ. (1876) 
I].141 The conceptions which must exist in the mind in order 
to get hy induction a law froma collection of facts ; and the 
impossibility of inducting or even of collecting without this. 

6. Electr. =IxDUCEv. 4b. See INDUCTING Ap/.a. 

Inductance. [f. prec. (sense 6) + -ANCE.] 
Magnetic or cleetric self-induction. 

1888 Science July 18 The term commonly employed to 
denote the electrical inertia-like effect is ‘self-induction’, 
which is becoming gradually shortened to inductance, 

+Indu‘ctative, c. Obs. rave—'. [f. L. tnduct-, 
ppl. stem (see INDucT) +-ATIVE.] Tending to lead 
or be led zt/o0 something. 

1387-8 T. Usk Jest. Love u. xiii. (Skeat) 1. 48 Naturell 
goodnesse of euery sulstaunce, is nothing els than his 
substaunciall beyng, whiche is icleaped goodnesse, after 
comparison that he hath to his first goodnesse, so as it is 
inductatife by meanes into the firste goodnesse. 

Inducteous (indyktz\as), a. [irreg. f. InpDUcr 
v. +-E0US.] Rendered electro-polar by induction. 

1855 H. M. Noapn A/an. “Electr. 1. 54 The originally 
active body is called the iaductric, and that under its 
influence the /uducteous; thus, in the last figure, A is the 
inductric and C the inducteous Lody. 

Inductile (indoktil, -ail),@. [In-3: cf. F. én- 
ductile (Littré).] Not ductile; not pliable; un- 
yielding to influences. 

1736 Lp. Hervey Alem. Geo. 11,1. 57 The stuff she had 
to work with was so stubborn and so inductile. 1827 
p. Frarn in E. H. Barker arriana (1828) 1. 568 The 

uman mind becomes extremely inductile to the pressure of 
any new evidence. 1828 Wesster, /aductile, not capable 
of being drawn into threads, asa metal. 18553 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. (1872) M1, vi. xii. 156 Of bodies that resist in 
different modes..we have..the Ductile and Inductile. 1891 
F. W. Ropinson Ller Love & His Life 1. ui. ix. 278 A man 
of honour,.. but inductile, unimaginative, hard. 

Hence Indueti-lity, the quality of being induc- 
tile (so F. taductilité). 1828 in WessteER. 

Indu‘cting, v4/. 56. [f. Inpuct v. +-1nG 1] 

1. Eee?, The action of introducing into, or put- 
ting in formal possession of, a benefice. 

Gates {see Inpuct v. 1]. 1575-85 Abr, Sanpys Serv. 
(Parker Soc.) 241 The bestowing of benefices, the present- 
ing, instituting, and inducting of pastors. 1684 Baxter 
Par, Congreg. 28 lo all Independents assume the power of 
Ordination,..instituting, inducting? 

2. The making of inductions or inferenccs. 

1818 Jas. Mit Arit. /ndia Pref. 15 Powers of combina- 
tion, discrimination, .. inferring, inducting, philosopbizing 
in short. 

Indu‘cting, ///. @.__[f. as pree. + -1NG2.] 
That induces or causes induction. 

1839 G. Biro Naz. Philos, 173 Evidence .. that the inter- 
vening dielectric, air, has its particles of electricity arranged 
in a manner analogous to those of the conductor..by the in- 
ducting influence of the glass tube. 

Induction (indokfon). Also 5-6 induecyon, 
‘6 enduction). [a. F. évduction (14th c.) or ad. L. 
induction-em, n. of action from zudicére to INDUCE.] 

+1. The action of inducing by persuasion; in- 
dueement. Odés. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xii. 44 The incitacyons moeued by 
naturell dylection, whiche commen of thy self, with out ony 
othre induction. /éyd. xxix. 113 There was som deceptyon 
or frawdulent induction that hath made her to condescende 
therunto. 1588 ALLEN Adwion. 5 Not the pope alone but 
God himselfe suerly, & other the most zelous & mightiest 
princes in Christendom by his Induction. 

2. The action of introducing to, or initiating in, 
the knowledge of something ; the process of being 
initiated ; introduction, initiation. Now rare. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (1531) 25 b, Of these iil examples we may 
take a general induccyon or informacyon to our sayd 
journey, 1531 Evvor Gov, 1. xxii, The principal cause of 
this my little enterprise is to declare an Induction or mean 
how children .. may be trayned into the waye of vertue. 
1600 Hottanp Livy 379 A strange kind of induction and 
institution of the souldiours, binding them to take their 
oth,..as if they were to take orders in some holy mysteries. 
1724 DE For Jem. Cavalier (1840) 59, 1 have never yet 
seen any service, and must have my induction some time or 
other. 1877 Brack Green Past. xli, Society is vastly more 
concerned in the induction of its youthful members into 
these branches of culture than it is in teaching them to baw] 
harmoniously, 

. That whieh introduces or leads on or in fo 
something; an introduction. Now rare. 

¢1540 Four P. P,in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 3:5 Comparing that 
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life for the best Induction to your endless rest. 
Heywoop Sfider & F. liv. 12 Enter the patb..One depe 
enduction wherto..Is to flee rash deedes rashlie done. 1631 
Cuapman C2sar & Pompey Plays 1873 111. 149 Tbis prepares 
a good induction to the change of fortune. 1646 Buck 
Rich, 111 118 (Y.) An induction to those succeeding evils 
which pursued that inconsiderate marriage. 1894 BLack- 
more /’erdycross 15 An old-fashioned Inn... This .. wasnot 
in the Parson's opinion a pleasing induction to the lych-gate. 

b. An introductory statement; a preface, pream- 
ble, or introduction (to a book or the like). arch. 

1533 More Aluszw, Poysoned Bk, Wks. 1094/t In the .xi. 
lesiene liath an other argument, towarde whyche he maketh 
a blynde induccion before. 1559 1. SackviLLE The Induction 
to Mirrour for Magistrates. 1607 Beaum. & Ft. Woman- 
Hater Prol., Inductions are out of date, and a prologue in 
verse is as stale as a black velvet cloak. 1645 Mitton Co/ast, 
Wks. (1851) 362 That which hee takes for the second Argu- 
ment..is no argument, but an induction to those that follow. 
1875 A. W. Warp Eng. Dram. Lit. 1. Introd. 11 In the form 
of a Prologue or.. by means of a separate Induction, or 
even by an inductive Duinb-show. 

+c. The initial step in any undertaking, Ods. 

1574 Suaxs, Rich, ///, 1. i, 32 Plots haue I laide, Induc- 

tions dangerous, .. To set my Brother Clarence and the 
King In deadly hate, the one against the other. 1596 — 
1 Hen, /V, ut. i. 2 These promises are faire, the parties sure, 
And our induction full of prosperous hope. 

+d. A leading on or gradual transition from one 


thing to another. Oés. 

1638 F. Junius Paint. of Ancients 281 [In a centaur] the 
horse..turneth from the one into the otber as by a quiet and 
insensible induction, 

te. Jlustc. (See quot.) Obs. 

1597 Mortey /xtrod, Mus. 92 Here they set downe certaine 
obseruations, which they termed Inductions..euerie propor- 
tion whole, is called the Induction to that which it maketh 
being broken. As tripla being broken in the more prolation 
will make Nonupla, and so is tripla the Induction to nonupla. 

4. Feel. The action of formally introducing a 
clergyman into possession of the church to which 
he has been presented and instituted, together with 
all rights, profits, etc. pertaining to it. 

¢ 1380 Wyctir H’ks, (1880) 248 For institucion and induc- 
cion he schal 3eue moche of pis god pat is pore mennus to 
bischopis officers, archdekenes & officialis. 1583 StupsEs 
Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 81 At the time of their initiation, in- 
stitution, induction and admission. 1660 R. Coxe Power & 
Subj. 21 The division of all parishes. .the right of institution 
and induction..were all originally of the King’s foundation 
and donation. 1765 BLackstone Como. I. xi. 307 The 
method of becoming a parson or vicar is much the same. 
To both there are four requisites necessary: holy orders; 
presentation; institution; and induction. 1875 GLADSTONE 
Glean. V1. lil. 228 He had indeed received a forinal induc- 
tion..from the arch priest of Cavriana. 

b. In Presbyterian churches: The placing of 
a ministcr already ordained in a new pastoral 
charge. (Distinguished from ordination.) 

1871 Str HI. Moncrierr Pract. F. C. of Scot. (1877) 269 The 
Presbytery resolved to loose him from his present charge 
and translate bim to —, .. and they request that Reverend 
Court to give them notice of his Induction when it takes 
place. /6zd,270 Edict previous to Ordination or Induction. 

e. gen. The formal introduction to an office, posi- 
tion, or possession; installation. (Cf. ENDUE z. 1.) 

1460 CarGRave Chron. (Rolls) 301 Ve send oure special le- 
gates to trete. .of the restitucion, and tbe real induccioune of 
theduchy of Gian, 1828 Wessters.v., Induction is applied 
to the introduction of officers only when certain oaths are to 
be administered or other formalities are to be observed, 
which are intended to confer authority or give dignity to 
the office. In the United States it is applied to the formal 
introduction of civil officers, and the higher officers of 
colleges. 

5. The action of introducing or bringing in (a 
person, custom, etc.). rare. 

1604 Dekker Aing's Entert. Wks. 1873 1. 271 The induc- 
tion of such a person, might pass very currant. 1610 
Heatcey S¢. Aug. Citie of Ged 11. xiii. (1620) 66 Such things 
as our Gods themselues doe make sacred, by their pwne 
expresse induction of those plaies into our customes, 1612 
Woopatt Cait Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 9 The Knowledge 
and use of all such medicines..as were of his production 
and induction. 1802 Lane ¥. Woodvtl ww. ii, Therefore, 
without much induction of superfluous words, I attach you 
..of high treason. 

6. The bringing forward, adducing, or enumerat- 
ing of a number of separate facts, particulars, etc., 
esp. for the purpose of proving a general statement. 

1ss1 Garpiner Exflic., Transubst. 125 (R.) For the 
auctour of this booke concludeth solemly thus by induction 
of the premisses, that euen so the bodye of Christe was after 
thascension cbaunged into the godly substaunce. 1624 
Bepvect Lefézé. iii, 57 The rest of your induction of Archi 
bishops, Bishops, and whole Clergie.., &c. is but a needlesse 
pompe of words. 1631 GoucE Goa’s Arrows iv. § 3. 377 It 
may further be proved by that induction of particulars 
tending to this purpose which God himselfe bringeth in. 
1655 Futcer CA. f/zst. u. vi. § 42 That the Doctrine remained 
still sound and entire..will appeare by an Induction of the 
dominative Controversies. 1794 PALEY Evid. 1, ix. (1817) 168 
The persuasion produced by this species of evidence de- 
pends upon a view and induction of the particulars which 
coinpose it. 1842 H. Rocers /ntrod. Burke's Wks. 1. 40 
It is valuable rather as a most extensive induction of facts, 
than as an instance of their successful application. 

7. Logic. The process of inferring a general law 
or priuciple from the observation of particular in- 
stances (opposed to DEDUCTION, q.v.). 

, (Directly representing L. izductio (Cicero), rendering Gr. 
eraywyy (Aristotle), in same sense.) 
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1553 T. Witson RiAct. 111 We mighte heape many men | 


together, and prove by large rehersall, any thyng that we . 
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would, the whiche of the logicians is called induction. 1613 
Pourcnas Pilgrimage (1614) Ep. Ded. riii, Others may hence 
learne by that most laborious, though not most learned Ar- 
gument of Induction, two lessons fitting these times. 1656 
Stancey Hist, Philos. v. (1701) 182/1 Induction is every me- 
thod of reason which proceedeth either from like to like or 
from singulars to generals. 1734 BERKELEY Analyst § 19 You 
must take up with Induction, and bid adieu toDemonstration. 
1812-16 PLayrair Naz. Phil. 1. 2 It is from induction that all 
certain and accurate knowledge of the laws of nature is de- 
rived. a 1862 BuckLe A/isc. Wks. 1. 41 Logic, considered as 
a science, is solely concerned with induction; and the busi- 
ness of induction Is to arrive at causes. 1876 Fow er /nduct. 
Logic (ed. 3) Pref., Induction..may or may not employ hypo- 
thesis, but what is essential to it is the inference from the 
particular to the general, from the known to the unknown. 

b. An act or instance of induction; the result of 
this; a eonclusion derived from induction; for- 
merly used in the wider sense of ‘ inference’. 

1440 CarGRAve Life St. Kath. v. 1923 The hill in whiche 
god 3af the wrytyn lawe On-to the Iewes, ledeth to that 
perfeccyon Of crystis gospell.. Paule in his bookis maketh 
swyche induccyon; He seyth it longeth to Icrusalem as in 
seruage With alle his children heere in pylgremage. c¢ 1530 
L, Cox Ahet. (1899) 49 He treateth of tbe fourme of Sillo- 
gismes, Enthimemes and Inductions. 1587 Gotpinc De 
Mornay xxvi. 396 We would haue [God] to vse Inductions 
as Plato doth, or Syllogismes as Aristotle doth. 1697 tr. 
Burgersdicius his Logic \1. xi. 46 In an induction .. it’s 
proved that animals void of bile are long-liv'd, because a 
man, a horse, an ass, &c., are long-liv'd. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v., Whe conclusion of a syllogism, is an induction 
made from the premises. 1833 Ht. Martineau Briexy Creck 
iv. 86 They look .. into the evidence of circumstance, and 
learn to make an induction for themselves. 1868 W, R. GREG 
Lit. & Social Fudem. 313 The contrast between his wide 
inductions and the apparently flimsy foundation on which 
they are made to rest. 18€9 FowLer /nuduct. Logic i. 1 
(This] is an inference of that particular character which is 
called an Inductive Inference or an Induction. 

8. A/afh. (See quot. 1875.) 

1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 466/1 An instance of mathematical 
induction occurs in every equation of differences, in every 
recurring series, &c. 1875 TopHuNTER Algebra (ed. 7) 
xxxill. § 484 The method of mathematical induction may be 
thus described : We prove that if a theorem is true in one 
case, whatever that case may be, it is true in another case 
which we niay call the vex¢ case ; we prove by trial that the 
theorem /s true in acertain case; hence it is true in the next 
case, and hence inthe reat tothat, andsoon; henceit must 
be true in every case after that with which we began. 

9. The action of bringing on, bringing into exist- 
ence or operation, producing, causing. Chiefly A/ed. 

1660 Stantey Mist, Philos. 1x. (1701) 403/2 The induction 
of sickness is the expulsion of health. 1835 I. Tavtor Sfi~. 
Despot. 111, 108 The gradual induction of political, ecclesi- 
astical and moral changes. 1865 Keader 1 Apr. 374/3 Abuse 
of tobacco is far more operative in the induction of this 
paralysis than alcohol. 1877 Ericnsen Surg. I. 23 Lhe time 
required for the induction of the anaesthetic state varies. 

10. £vlectr. and Alagnetism. The action of induc- 
ing or bringing about an electric or magnetic state 
in a body by the proximity (without actual contact) 
of an electrified or magnetized body. 

The terms zuduce and induction were originally employed 
apparently to avoid the use of terms involving any theory 
of the nature of the action involved. ‘The medium of coni- 
munication is now held to be, as in the case of other forms 
of energy, the intervening ether. 

Electrodynamic or voltaic induction, the production of an 
electric current (?nduced current) by the influence of another 
independent electric current. L£ectromagnetic induction, 
the production of a state of magnetic polarity in a body near 
or round which an electric or galvanic current passes, or the 
generation of an electric current by the action of a magnet 
(the latter called by Faraday,more properly, agneloelectric 
induction). Electrostatic induction, the production of an 
electrical charge upon a body by the influence of a neigh- 
bouring body charged with statical electricity, as exemplified 
in Volta’s electrophorus. A/agnetic induction, the produc- 
tion of magnetic properties in iron or other substances when 
placed in a magnetic field, as when a bar of soft iron is 
magnetized by a neighbouring magnet. J/utuad induction, 
the reaction of two electric circuits upon each other; se// 
induction, the reaction of different parts of the same circuit 
upon one another. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 132 To produce a succes- 
sion of effects both conductors must be brought near bodies 
connected with the ground, which gain the opposite state, 
in consequence of what may be called iuduction. 1830 HER- 
scene. Stud. Nat. Phil. 329 The communication of magne- 
tism from the earth to a magnetic body, or from one magnetic 
body to another, is performed by a process to which the name 
of tnuduction has been given. 1832 Farapay £.xf. Researches 
§ rin Ail. Trans. 125 The power which electricity of ten- 
sion possesses of causing an opposite electrical state in its 
vicinity has been expressed by the general term Induction; 
which, as it has been received into scientific language, may 
also with propriety be used in the same general sense to 
express the power which electric currents inay possess of 
inducing any particular state upon matter in their immediate 
neighbourhood. /éid.§ 58. 139, I propose to call the agency 
thus exerted by ordinary magnets, smagnete-electric or 
magnelectric induction. § 59 ‘The only difference which 
powerfully strikes the attention as existing between volta- 
electric and magneto-electric induction, is the suddenness 
of the former, and the sensible time required by the latter. 
1870 Tynpatt Lect. Electr. 14 This forcible separation of 
the two fluids of a neutral conductor, by the mere proximity 
of an electrified body, is called elec/s7¢ induction. Bodies 
in this state are also said to be electrified by ‘jfuence. 1892 
S. P. THomrson Dynamo-Elect. Mach. (ed. 4) 83 We know 
that every electric current possesses a property sometimes 
called ‘electric inertia’, sometimes called ‘self-induction’, 
by virtue of which it tends to go on, and that it isin the 
current’s own magnetic field that this inertia of selfinduction 
resides, /éd. 102 Mutual induction between adjacent parts 
is of enormous impcrtance in alternate current machines. 
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ll. Grammar. (See quot.) 

1860 HALDEMAN Anal. Orthogr. ix. 52 Induction is the 
influence of larger classes of words on smaller ones, causing 
uniformity and regularity in Grammatical inflections. 

12. Chem. (See quot.) 

1892 Mortey & Muir Dict. Chem. 111. 8/1 When H and 
Cl ate mixed in equal volumes and exposed to sun- 
light, a measurable time elapses before chemical change 
begins. Bunsen and Roscoe, who examined this phenome- 
non, regard the mixture as resisting chemical change, and 
they used the term saduction to express the gradual over- 
coming of this resistance. The term has also been used by 
Wright, who noticed a similar phenomenon in the reduction 
of metallic oxides by CO and H. ; : 

13. alirié. and Comé., as \sense 10) induction ap- 
paralus, current, machine, shock, spark; also in- 
duction-balance, an electrical apparatus so con- 
trived that the currents induced in the secondary 
wires of two induetion-eoils balanee each other; 
induction-bridge, a form of induetion-balance ar- 
ranged on the prineiple of a Wheatstone’s bridge ; 
induction-coil, an apparatus for produeing elcc- 
tric currents by indnction, consisting of two sepa- 
rated coils of wire generally surrounding a soft-iron 
core, the primary coil being connected with an 
external source of electricity, and having an ar- 
rangement for causing the eleetrie current to vary 
in intensity, the effect of whieh is to produce a 
eurrent of different charaeter in the other or second- 
ary coil; (sense 3) induction-pipe, the pipe 
through whieh the live steam is introduced into 
the cylinder of a steam-engine; induction-port, 
the opening by which steam passes from the 
steam-chest into the cylinder; induction-valve, 
the valve which controls the passage of steam into 
the eylinder. 

1855-7 H. M. Noap A/au. Electr. 11. 728 The “induction 
apparatus as at present consiructed by M. Ruhmkorff is 
shown in Fig. 395- 1879 D. E, HuGues in Proc. R. Soc. 
XXIX. 56 M. Dove..constructed an *induction balance, 
wherein two separate induction coils. each having its primary 
and secondary coils, were joined together in such a manner 
that the induced current it one coil was made to neutralize 
the induced current in the opposite coil, thus forming an 
induction: balance, to which he gave the name of differential 
tuductor. [brd., 1 have obtained a perfect induction balance 
which..allows ns to obtain direct comparative measures of 
the force or disturbance produced by the introduction ofany 
metal or conductor, 1889 FLEMING Alternate Current 
Transfornier 247 Y.ord Rayleigh found it more convenient 
..to slightly alter the arrangement of the induction balance 
+B and I are a battery and interrupter, T is a telephone 
in the ‘bridge’. 1855-7 Noap Man. Electr. 11, 728 In 
1851, M. Ruhmkorff of Paris brought the *induction-coil 
to a far greater degree of perfection than it had hitherto 
attained by paying the greatest possible attention to the in- 
sulation of the secondary wire. 1876 Preece & SivEwRIGHT 
Telegraphy 262 Each globe or tube ought to be tested from 
time to time with an induction-coil, or some other generator 
of electricity of high potential. 1896 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. 
I. 351, I shall speak of electrostatic methods, of treatment b 
the battery current, and of treatment by the induction coil 
current. 1881 Maxwett Electr, & Magn. II. 408 This dif- 
fusion and decay of the ‘induction-current is a phenomenon 
precisely analogous to the diffusion of heat. 1875 Bessxtr 
& Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 639 Weak induction-currents act on 
the sensitive parts of the leaves of VWisosa..like concussion 
orcontact. 1896 Westu. Gaz, 7 May 8/2 A small Wims- 
hurst “induction machine. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ 
Bot, 689 The number of *induction-shocks..appears to have 
no considerable influence on the action. 1878 Foster Phys. 
1. ii. $ 2. 46 Induction-shocks, or at least galvanic currents 
in some form or other. 1865 /s#te//, Observ. No, 36. 389 
When the *induction spark is taken in air. 1870 Procror 
Other Worlds xii. 280 The spectrum of the induction spark. 
1859 RANKINE Steam-Eugine (1861) 480 The admission and 
discharge of the steam take place through openings near the 
ends of the cylinder called ‘ ports’, connected with passages 
called ‘nozzles’, which are opened and closed by “induction 
and eduction valves, 

Indu‘ctional, 2. [f. prec. + -aL.] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of indnction. 

1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 621 The leading facts upon 
which his inductional argument is founded. 

+Indu-ctious, 2. Obs. rarve—'.  [f. INDUCTION: 
see -ouS.] Persuasive ; seductive. 

1620 Forp Linea V. (Shaks. Soc.) 60 Flatterie to publique 
persons Is not more inductious on the one side, then enuie 
on the other is vigilant. 

tIndu‘ctive, sé. Obs. rare. [ad. L. zxducti- 
vum, neut. sing. of zzductivus: see next.] An in- 
ducement, incentive. 

a 1420 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 453 Me thynkyth this 
a verray inductif VWnto stelthe. 2657 W. Morice Coena 
quasi Kowy Def. xxviii, 278 The same reason. .may become 
also an inductive to their expulsion from Ecclesiastick Com- 
munion. 1683 E. Hooxer Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 92 
These reasons, grounds, persuasives, motives, or, if you 
please, inductives and incentives, 

Inductive (indoktiv), a. [ad. L. zuductrv-us 
.Priseian), f. raduct-, ppl. stem of ¢ndiiccre: see 
Inpuce and -Ive. Cf. F. zveductif, -ive (14th e. in 
Godef.).] 

1. Leading on (¢o some action, ete.) ; inducing. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr.u. vi. 56 An active scandall 
is not only given by a purpose to drawe to sinne, but also 
when hauing no intent a man doth that, which of it selfe is 
inductiue to it. 1667 Mitton P, Z. x1. 519 To serve un- 
govern'd appetite .. a brutish vice, Inductive mainly to the 
sin of Eve. 1825 in Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 329/1 The in- 
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ductive cause and primary object of granting the obligation 
was to secure an annuity to Jean Knox. 

+ 2. Productive of, giving rise to. Obs, 

1613 T. Mirtes tr. A/exia's, etc. Treas. Anc. & Mod. T. 
957/1 Wee know and perceiue it [air] to be the operatiue 
and inductiue Instrument, of the vertue of life. 1677 Ha.e 
Print. Orig. Man. 1.1, 132 Probable and inductive of Credi- 
hility, though not of Science or Infallibility. 31972 Punins 
Lett. \xviii. 343 Circumstances inductive of a doubt, whether 
the prisoner be guilty %r innocent. 

3. Caused by induction; of induced nature or 
origin. rare. 

1827 Coteprooke Afisc. Ess. (1837) I. 371 Its activity is 
not of its essence, but inductive through its organs. 

4. Logic. Of the nature of, based upon, or char- 
acterized by the use of induction, or reasoning from 
particular faets to general principles. 

1764 Reip /nguiry vi. § 24 (R.) Upon this principle of our 
constitution .. all inductive reasoning, and all our reasoning 
from analogy is grounded. 1830 Herscurn Stud. Vat. 
PAIL 104 The whole of natural philosophy consists entirely 
of a series of inductive generalizations. 1837 WHeEWELL 
(értle) History of the Inductive Sciences. 1864 Bower Logic 
viii. 262 In Inductive reasoning, the parts are first stated, 
and what is predicated of them is also predicated of the 
whole they constitute. 1 Fow ter (¢1t/e) The Elements 
of Inductive Logic. 1894 Darwin in Life 4 Lett, (1887) 
IIT. 193 My mind is so fixed by the inductive method, that 
I cannot appreciate deductive reasoning. 

b. Of persons: Using the method of induetion. 

1764 Reip /ngutry vi. § 9. 150 He planned out much work 
for his followers who call themselves inductive philosophers. 
1842 N. 13. Warp Closed Cases Pl. iit (1852) 68 The induc- 
tive mind ofa Davy ora Faraday. 1871 I vtor /7771, Cult. 
I. This man's observation may have been as narrow as 
his inferences are crude and prejudiced, but nevertheless 
he has been an inductive philosopher more than forty years 
without knowing it. 

ec. With reference to ethies (see quots.). 

1861 Mita. Uts/it. i. 3 What may be termed the inductive 
school of Ethics .. according to it, right and wrong as well 
as truth and falsehood are questions of observation and 
experience, 1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. 1. i. 3 The other 
[theory of morals} as the Epicurean, the inductive, the utili- 
tarian or the selfish. 

5. Of the nature of, pertaining to, or due to 
eleetric or magnetie induction. 

1849 Mrs. Somervitte Conner. Phys. Sc. (ed. 8) xxviii. 
314 The inductive process may he indefinitely modified by 
the various circumstances of the quantity and intensity of 
the electricity. 1871 Tynpatt Fragm, Sc. (1879) I. xv. 410 
When ., good hard magnets act on each other from a suffi- 
cient distance, the inductive action practically vanishes. 
1879 G. Prescott Sf. Velephone 86 note, be phenomenon 
of inductive retardation in long ocean cables. 

6. Introductory. 

1868 Act 31 4 32 Lrct.c. 101 Sched. (2B) No.1, After the 
inductive and dispositive clauses, the deed may proceed 
thus [etc.]. 1875 [see Inpuction 3b]. 

Hence Indu‘ctiveness, the quality of being in- 
ductive, 

¢ 1820 Faber Eight Dissert. vi. vi. (1845) I]. 54 Under- 
standing the conjunction in its common import of induc- 
tiveness. @ 1866 J. Grote E-ram. Utilit. Philos. xvii. (1870) 
260 Such inductiveness therefore as there isin utilitarianism. 

Indu‘ctively, a/v. [f. prec. + -L¥%.] 

1. By indnetive reasoning. 

21716 Soutu Servm. (1744! VILL. vii. 197 This I shall make 
appear inductively, by recounting the several ends and 
intents, to which .. it may be designed. 1800 Med. Frni. 
IV. 487 No sufficient documents have yet been furnished, 
either experimentally, inductively, or analogically. 188% 
Seetey Bonaparte in Macm, Mag. XLIV. 165/2 My desire 
is to see this question.. treated inductively and without 
ungrounded assumptions. 

2. By electric induction, 

1870 R. M. Fercuson Electr. 12 The two magnets .. act 
inductively on each other and so lessen the conjoint power. 
1879 G. Prescott Sf. Telephone 22 The current pulsations, 
which are inductively produced by the vibrations of the 
diaphragms. 1892 S. P. THomrson Dynaino-Elect. Alach. 
(ed. 4) ror In disk armatures of the.. Wallace-Farmer type, 
each of the parallel coils acted inductively on its neighbour. 

Inductivity (indoktiviti), [f. Inpuctive + 
-ITY.]  Induetive quality; power or capacity for 
magnetic induction. 

1888 Heavisipe in Philos. Mag. Ser.v. XXVI. 367 When 
the inductivities are equal, tbere is a material simplification. 

Inducto- (indy kto), used as a eombining form 
of INDucTION, in forming names of some electric 
apparatus or processes, as Inductometer (-p'mitar), 
an instrument for ascertaining the force of electrical 
induction. Indu‘ctoscope, an instrument for de- 
teeting indnction. Indu‘ctoscript, a figure pro- 
duced on a photographie plate by means of an 
electrie discharge from the object, usually by an 
indnetion-coil ; the process of obtaining such figures. 

1839 Farapay Exp. Researches 1. 416, 1 beg to propose for 
it..the name of Differential [nductometer. 1892 F. J. 
Smitu in Proc. PAysical Soc. X1. 353 The inductoscript 1s 
a name I venture to propose as it somewhat suggests the 
nature of the process. 1893 7imtes 11 May 6/1 The Rev. 
F. J. Smith's inductoscript .. By its means figures and pic- 
tures are made by placing the object to be reproduced in 
contact with an ordinary photographic plate placed upon 
a conducting sheet of metal. : 

Inductor (indokta1). [a. L. zductor, agent- 
n. from indiicére, InpucT v.] 

1, One who introduees or initiates. rare. 

1652 Brome City Wityv. Wks, 1873 1.364 Ty. Who should 
act and personate these?...5Saz. I’le play the Inductor, and 
tben we are all fitted, 1841 L. Hunt Seer 11. (1864) 28 
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Inductor of ladies and gentlemen into the shapely and 
salutary art of dancing. 

2. One who inducts a clergyman to a benefice. 

1726 Avurre Parergon 283 If Inductors received more 
than this on the Score of such Induction .. they were .. to 
incur a Suspension ad officio. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
IfI. x5 After which the inductor opens the door, and puts 
the clerk into the church, who usually tolls the bell to make 
his induction public, and known to the parishioners; after 
this tbe inductor endorses a certificate of the induction on 
the mandate, which is witnessed by the persons present. 
_3. Any part of an eleetrte apparatus whitch acts 
induetively on another. 

1871 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal. xxx. 111 Py connecting 
the binding-screws on one side with the inductor. 1881 
Maxwett £lectr. 6 Magn. 1.295 The moveable conductors 
are called Carriers, and the fixed ones may be called Induc- 
tors, Receivers, and Regenerators, 

attrib. 1891 Times 2 Oct. 3/2 In the machinery hall they 
show the Kingdon inductor dynamo, a most efficient and 
interesting machine. 

Inductorium (indzkté-ridm). [mod.L., neut. 
of late L. tnrduclorius INDUCTORY: see -ORIUM. | L. 
had zxduclérium in the sense ‘covering’: see Ix- 
DUCE v.7).) A name for the induetion-eoil as 
adapted for the display of the eleetrie spark. 

1875 in Knicut Dict, Mech, 1182/2. wie Rosextuat 
Muscles & Nerves 36 An apparatus of this kind is called 
a sliding inductorium. 1881 Sci. Asnerican X LIV. 388 This 
is the foundation of what is now called induction coils or 
inductoriums. 

Indu‘ctory, ¢. [ad. late L. tnductord-us, in 
Augustine in sense ‘ leading on, misleading’, f. 77- 
ducdre, induct-; see -oRY.) Leading in; intro- 
duetory. 

1632 C. Downine State Eccles. Kingd. (1634) 70 [They] 
are not Lawes inductory of a new, but declaratorie of the 
ancient authoritie of our Prince. 1831 Fraser's Mag. III. 
513 Having made these admissions for the sake of candour, 
and done that justice to the adntinistration of Lord Grey 
which their inductory conduct deserves [etc.]. 

t+tIndu'ctric, a. Electr. Obs. [irreg. f. INpuc- 
TION, after e/eciric.] Operating by induetion. 

1855 Noap Wan. Electr. 1. 54 [see Inpucteous}. /bid. 
725 The manner in which this machine acts will be clearly 
understood by reference to the general principles of vo/ta- 
inductric action. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Inductric, 
a term synonymous with.. inducing. /nductric Contrac- 
tion, a term for that contraction of the muscles, obtained 
without employing the electric current for its production. 

So Indu‘ctrical a.=pree. (Webster, 1864). 

Indue, variant of ENpuvg, q.v. 

Induellar, -er, obs. Se. forms of INDWELLER. 

Induement, var. of ENDUFMENT, Ods. 

Induire, obs. Sc. form of Expune. 

t+tIndui-tion. Ods. rave. [irreg. f. L. indu-cre 
(ppl. stem zadit-,.] Putting on (of a garment. 

1584 R. Scot Discoz. Witcher. xv. xxiv. (1886) 371 Item, 
there must be .. communion, and induition of the surplis. 

+Indu‘leate, 7. O¢s. rave. Also 7 indul- 
ciate. [f. ppl. stem of L. zadulcire to sweeten, f. 
in- (IN-*) + dulcdre to sweeten, dulcis sweet.] 
trans. To sweeten. Hence tIndulea'tion in- 
dulciation), sweetening. 

1628 FectHam Resolves u. [i.] xli. 123 A friendly warre 
doth indulciate the insuing cloze. 1662— On St, Luke (1696) 
323 The secret sweetness that gratifies and indulciates all his 
spirits. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Iudulcate, Indulciate, to 
make sweet. 1658 Pritties, /udulcation or Indulciatiou, 
a sweetning, a making sweet. 

Indulge (indyldz), v. Also 8 endulge. 
{ad. L. zadulgé-re (intr. with dative) to be conr- 
teous or complaisant, to be kind or indnlgent, to 
yield, give oneself up (to), indulge in; (with aee. 
and dat.) to bestow as a favour, to coneede, grant, 
allow. The verb was adopted in 17th ec. in several 
of the L. senses, the way having been prepared by 
the earlier use of ¢xdulgcnce, indulgent.) 

I. Transitive. 

1. To treat (a person) with such favour, kindness, 
or complaisanee as he has no claim to, but desires 
or likes; to gratify by compliance, or by absence 
of restraint or strictness; to humour by yielding 
to the wishes of. (The personal obj. represents 
L. dative.) Const. 77. 

1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 116 King Charles had not 
the same Reason of State to indulge the House of Commons. 
3661 Marvett Corr. xxi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 55 In the matter 
of your two companyes..he is willing to indulge you. 1749 
Westey Hymn, ‘ Fesu, thou Sovereign Lord’, Indulge us, 
Lord, in this request. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
xvi, The fact is, St, Clare indulges every creature under 
this roof but his own wife. i. 

b. reff. To give free course to one’s inclination 
or liking; to gratify oneself, take one’s pleasure. 
Const. 77 (+ in first quot. fo: ef. 7). ; 

1659 Hammonp On Ps. ciii, 14 [They] do not indulge 
themselves to any deliberate sin. 1736 Butter Anal. 
Introd., Wks. 1874 1. 7 There are some, wbo.. indulge tbem- 
selves in vain and idle speculations. 1802 Mar, Epcewortu 
Moral T. (1816) I. xviii. 147 Pleasing anticipations in which 
he indulged himself. 1887 Bowen Virg. Encid u. 776 
Why so fain to indulge thee in tbis wild passion of woe i" 

c. To favour or gratify (a person) zvz/A some- 
thing given or granted. ; 

1790 W. Wricute Grotesque Archit. 9 The author hopes 
he may be indulged with observing, that he hatb .. seen 
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a fine piece of water in the park, 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., 
Proc. E. Ind. Ho. 146/1 Mr. Henchman gave notice of a 
motion ..to indulge Mr. Dundas, during his life, with the 
house in Downing Street. 

at 

1697 Deven Virg. Georg. 1. 320 Indulge bis Growth, 
and bis gaunt Sides supply. 1710 Steere /atler No. 175 
? 1, 1 bave allowed Tale- Bearers to indulge the Intervals of 
my Female Patients. 1752 Youxc Brothers 1. i, be sword 
by both too much indulg’d in blood, ; 

2. To grant an indulgence, privilege, or dispen- 
sation to: see INDULGENCE II. 

1662 Gunnin Lent Fast 57 In holy Lent the Lord hath 
indulged these two weekly daies (Saturday, and Lord's 
day]. 1673 Sir W. Coventry Sp, Ho, Cournions 14 Feb. 
in Grey's Debates 1667-94 II. 30 Some are for indulging 
Protestant Subjects only, and some for extending it to 
Catholic subjects. 1682-1816 [sce INDULGED 2). a 1832 
Mackintosh Revol. of 1688, Wks. 1846 I. 161 A Declaration 
for indulging Nonconformists in matters ecclesiastical. . 

3. To gratify (a desire or inclination); to give 
free course to, give way to, yield to, give oneself 
up to. Sometimes in weaker sense: To cntertain, 
cherish, foster. 

1656 Biount Glossogr. Pref. 3 To indulge my own fancy, 
I began to compile this work. 1697 Drypex Virg. Georg. 
1. 408 Saylors..crown their Vessels, then indulge their 
Ease. 1777 Watson Philip IT (1839) 465 Delusive bopes 
which he had long fondly indulged. 1781 Gisson Decl. § 
F. xxxiii. (1869) II. 252 He indulged the sterner passions of 
anger and revenge. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 5. 140 
‘The fall of Hubert de Burgh enabled him to indulge his 
preference for aliens. 

4. To bestow or grant (something) as a favour, or 
as a matter of free grace; to allow or concede as an 
indulgence. Const. so, to, indirect obj. Now rare. 

In passive, something must be indulged to = some indul- 
gence must be shown to, 

1638 F. Jusius Paint. of Ancients 164 He indulged unto 
you, O Lysippe, to conceive bim great. lbid. 337 Somthing 
must be indulged unto the wits of great Masters .. onely 
that we doe excuse small mistakes in them. 1647 CLAREN- 
pon //ist. Reb. 1. § 32 In this the Duke resumed the same 
impetuosity he had so much indulged to Himself in the 
debate of the journey, 1648 E. Sparkr in ¥. Shute's Sarah 
4 [agar aiva, Scarce indulging himself necessary Relaxa- 
tions, 1650 Futter Prsga’u. v. 126 On Benhadads feigned 
submission he indulged life unto him. 1709 Strype Auv. 
Ref, (1824) I. xviii. 338 In the conclusion of the Queen's 
letters patents, where she indulged the Colleges that liberty. 
1774 S. Haturax Anal. Kom, Civ, Law Pref. (1795) 11 
A Valuable privilege is likewise indulged to Graduates in 
this faculty. 1870 Lower, Antong wy Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 
182 In the utterance of great passions, something must be 
indulged to the extravagance of Nature, 

5. Comm. To grant an indulgence on (a bill) ; 
to allow (a person) an extension of the time within 
which a bill is to be met. Cf. INDULGENCE 5. 

1766 W. Gorvon Gen. Counting-ho. 341 An inland bill 
inay be indulged before protesting. 1827 Cuitry Bills of 
Exchange (ed. 7) 298 Though the giving time to an ac- 
ceptor or indorser, will thus in general discharge all subse- 
quent indorsers, who would be entitled to resort to the 
party indulged, the giving time to a subsequent indorser, 
will not discharge a prior indorser. 

II. Intransitive (with preposition). 

+6. Indulge to: to grant indulgence fo, to give 
free course to, give way to, gratify (a propensity, 
eic.=3; rarely, a person =1). Orig. =L. intr. use 
with dative; but in later use coinciding in sense 
with zndu/ge in (7). Also with zudtrect passive. Obs. 

1646 H. Lawrence Com. Angells 124 By a soft and 
delicate life, by indulgeing to bodily things. 1647 CLARENDON 
Uist. Reb. 1. § 130 He indulged still too much to those im- 
portunate and insatiate appetites. 1674 Govt, Tougue Vi. 
§ 5, 124 ‘There lies sure no obligations upon any inan, to 
wrong himself, to indulge to another. 1738-41 WarBURTON 
Div, Legat. (1758-65) fil. 334 By indulging too much to 
abstract speculation. 1790 G. WALKER Sez, II. xxii. 149 
Indulging to a worldly spirit at the throne of grace. 

7. [ndulge in (ellipt. for indulge oneself in, 1b): 
To give free course to one’s inclination for; to 
gratify one’s desire or appetite for; to take one’s 
pleasure freely in (an action, course of conduct, 
etc., or a material luxury). + In first quot., to 
dwell with pleasure ov, Also with indtrect passive. 

1706 Estcourt Fair Examp. vy, i.58 While my transported 
Soul indulges on the Thought. 1763 Mrs. Brooke Lady 
¥. Mandeville (1782) 11. 189 The tears we shed are charm- 
ing, we even indulge in them. @1784 JoHNson (Webster 
1828), Most men are more willing to indulge in easy vices, 
than to practice laborious virtues. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
xlv, Any little amusement in which he could indulge. 1842 
A. Compe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4)210 Bodily exercise and 
exposure to the open air are more indulged in, 1876 Geo. 
Etiot Dan, Der. u. xiv. 1, 268 Some of the gentlemen 
strolled a little and indulged in a cigar. 1883 C. J. Wits 
Mod. Persia 96 Card-playing..is only indulged in by the 
less reputable of the community. 

Hence Indulgeable (indv‘ldz4b’l) a., fit to be in- 
dulged; +Indu‘lgement = INDULGENCE. 

1691 Woop Ath. O.xon. 11. 381 Giving himself the liberty 
of too frequent indulgments. 1791 Gentl. Mag. 20/2 He 
was qualified by law, as well as indulgeable in reason and 
equity, for non-residence. a@ 1846 Penny Mag. cited in 

ORCESTER for /ndulgment. 


Indulged (indvldzq), pp/. a. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 

1. Gratihed or favoured by compliance; humoured, 
etc, (see the verb), 

1736 Butter Asad, 11. vi. 300 If there he a strong bias 
within, suppose from indulged passion, to favour the deceit. 
1331 Kepre Serut. v. (1848) 107 Partaking in other mcn’s 
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sins, merely by brooding over them in fancy, witb anything 
like indulged approbation or sympathy. 

2. That has received or accepted an Indulgence; | 
in Sc. //tst, applied to those Presbyterian ministers, 
who, in the reigns of Charles II and James II, were 
licensed to hold services under certain conditions: | 
see INDULGENCE 4. 

1682 Sec. Plea Nonconf. 37 When His Majesty was moved 
to grant an Indulgence, the indulged were to give their 
Names, and tbeir Places. 1693 dfol. Clergy Scot. 105 
Mr. Rate, tben Minister of Dundee, an Indulg’d Presby- 
terian. 1816 Scott O/d Mort. v, My uncle .. is of opinion 
that we enjoy a reasonable freedom of conscience under the 
indulged clergymen. | : 

Indulgence (indv-ldzéns), 5d. [a. F. sndue/- 
gence (12th. in Littré), or ad. L. zvdeelgéntia indul- 
gence, complaisance, fondness, remission, f. tndul- 
gent-em INDULGENT: see -ENCE.] 

I. General senses. 

1. The action of indulging (a person), or the fact 
of being indulgent; gratification of another’s 
desire or humour; favouring forbearance or re- 
laxation of restraint. Sometimes dyslogistic : 
Fond humouting, over-lenient treatment. 

1382 Wycuir /sa. Ixiii, 9 In his loue and in his indulgence 

he ajeen bo3te them, and bar hem. ¢1386 Cuaucer H’s/e's 
Prol. 84 And for to been a wyf he yaf me leue Of Indulg- 
ence. 1604 R. Cawprery Sable Alph., Indulgence, suffer- 
ance, too gentle intreating. 1610 SHaks. Seutp. Epil. 20 
As you from crimes would pardon’d be, Let your Indulgence 
set me free. 1625 FLetcHer, etc. Fair Mard of [nn 1.1, 
Some sons Complain of too much rigour in their mothers ; 
I of too much indulgence. 1667 Mitton P. ZL, 1x. 1186 
Left to her self.. Shee first his weak indulgence will accuse. 
1718 Freethinker No, 152 ? 11 ‘The first Failure of every 
Man calls for Indulgence. 1800 Astat. Aun. Reg., Proc. 
E. Ind. Ho. 90/2 He would not trespass any longer upon 
the indulgence of the proprietors. 1837 Ht. Martineau 
Soc, Atner. 111, 106 Indulgence is given her as a substitute 
for justice. 1863 H. Cox /mstit. 1. ix, 137 Where a member, 
by the indulgence of the House, is permitted to make per- 
sonal explanations. . . 

b. with az and f/. An instance of this; an act of 
indulging; a licence, favour, or privilege granted. 
(See also II.) 

359 Suaks. 1 fen. }7/, 1. ili. 35 Stand back .. Thou that 

iu’st Whores Indulgences to sinne. 1664 Evetyn Sy/za 110 
Ine M* Christopher Darell .. of Nudigate, that had a par- | 
ticular Indulgence for the cutting of his Woods at pleasure, 
though a great Iron-master, 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 545 
? 14 To prepare the Indulgences necessary to this Lady and 
her Retinue, in advancing the Interests of the Roman 
Catholic Religion in those Kingdoms. 1839 Macaucay ///st. 
Eug. x. \1. 599 He ordered them to be removed to a more 
commodious apartment and supplied with every indulgence. 

2. The action of indulging (desire, inclination, 
etc.); the yielding to or gratification of some pro- 
pensity (const. of, 7, formerly 40) ; the action of in- 
dulging zx some practice, luxury, etc. 

1638 F. Jusius Paint, of Aucients 206 Passions: in which 
heate doth.. more than diligence. Provided onely, That 
this indulgence doe not deceiveus. 1665 Bovie Uccas. Xcfl, 
1v. xix. (1848) 283 And a full Table..tempt him .. to Indul- 
gence to his Appetite, prejudicial to his Health. 1769-72 
Junius Lett. Pref. 10 The indulgence of private malice. 
1843 J. CLason Seri. v. 80 Our continued indulgence in 
Sin. 1885 S. Cox FE-xfos. Ser.1. iv. 49 Excessive indulgence 
of natural appetite and desire. 

b. abso’. The practice or habit of indulging or 
giving way to one’s inclinations ; self-gratification, 
self-indulgence. With a and f/, A particular act 
or habit of self-gratification ; something indulged 
in, a luxury. 

1649 Siz R, Temrest Exntert. Solit. 5 (T.) The loosenesses 
and indulgences of this age..bear a proportion with the 
religion of the Ottomans. 1726 Law Chr. Perfect. ii. 42 
A Separation of our Souls from worldly Tempers, vain In- 
dulgences, and unnecessary Cares, 1732 — Serious C. iv. 
(ed. 2) 54 To grow Rich, that he may live in figure and in- 
dulgence. 1818 Mrs, SHeLtey Frankenst, ii. (1865) 46 The 
time at length arrives, when grief is rather an indulgence 
than a necessity. 1835 7. Wacker Original vill, (1887) 87 
The people .. spent their earnings on eating and drinking 
and other indulgences. 1860 Emerson Cont. Life, Con- | 
siderations Wks. (Bohn) Il. 419 Human nature is prone to 
indulgence. ! 

II. Specific and technical senses (from 1 b). 

3. R.C. Ch, a. ‘A remission of the punishment 
which is still due to sin after sacramental absolution, 
this remission being valid in the court of conscience 
and before God, and being made by an application 
of the treasure of the Church on the part of a lawful 
superior’ (Amort, quoted in Catholic Dict. s.v.). 

1362 Lanci. P. Pl. A. vin. 156 And diuinede pat Dowel 
Indulgence [8 § C texts, Indulgences] passede, Bienals and 
Trienals and Busschopes lettres. 1377 /d/d. B. xvi. 253 
And purchace al be pardoun of Pampiloun & Rome, And 
indulgences ynowe. ¢1380 Wycur Sed. Wks. Wl. 345 
Many heresies as of assoilingis and indulgencis, and cur- 
syngis, wip feyned pardons. ¢ 1400 Afol. Loll. 9 If it be 
askid weber be pope selle indulgencs and merits of seynts. 
1570-6 LamBarDe Peramd, Kent (1826) 300 For confirmation 
wherof, I will make you partaker of a Popish Indulgence 
(or pardon, as they termed it) made under the seale of the 
brotherhead of this house. 1667 Mitton P. L. 111. 492 Then 
migbt ye see.. Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardons, Bulls, The 
sport of Winds. 1717 Berketry Zour [taly 9 Jan., An in- 
dulgence of above six thousand years was got by a visit to 
that church on anyordinary day. 1769 Ropertson Chas. V 
11. (1826) III. 307 Among others he had recourse to a sale of In- 
dulgences. 1839 Keicutrey //ist. Zug. 1.418 He might also | 


INDULGENCE. 


.. by paying money, or, by visiting some place of devotion 
obtain an indulgence to exempt him from the punishment 
due to one or more of his transgressions. 1885 Catholic 
Dict. (ed. 3) 440. /bid. 444 Divisions of Indulgences.— 
Plenary remit all, partial a portion, of the temporal punisb- 
ment due to sin—e. g., an indulgence of forty days, as much 
as would have been atoned for by forty days of canonical 
penance.. Indulgences may be temporal—v. e. granted only 
for a time ; or again perpetual or indefinite, which last till 
revoked .. Personal indulgences are those granted to par- 
ticular persons.. Local indulgences may be gained only in a 
particular place .. Real indulgences are tbose attached to 
crucifixes, medals, etc. 

+b. Formerly in sense: Remission of sin. Ods. 

1377 Lact. P. PZ. B. vu. 56 Whan bai drawen on to deye, 
and Indulgences wolde haue, Her pardoun is ful petit at 
her partyng hennes, ¢1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's 
(E. E. T. S.) 3 That be myghte obteyne parfite and plenere 
pardoun and indulgence of his synnes .. he decreid yn hym 
self to go to the courte of Rome. 1430 Piler. Lyf Man- 
hode (1869) 52 In pe tenthe be..communioun of be seyntes, 
and pe indulgence of sinne bi cristenynge and penaunce. 

ec. Loosely used for an authoritative relaxation of 
ecclesiastical law or obligation, properly called 
DISPENSATION (sense 8), 

1680 Butter Ke, (1759) 1. 243 Your wise and cautious 
Consciences Are free to take what Course they please ; 
Have plenary Indulgence to dispose At Pleasure, of the 
strictest Vows, 

4. Eng. and Sc. Hist. Applied (a) to the grant or 
offer to Nonconformists, in the reigns of Charles II 
and James II, of certain religious liberties as 
special favours, but not as legal rights ; also (4) to 
the licence offered during the same reigns to 
Presbyterian ministers in Scotland to hold services 
on various conditions, such as receiving collation 
from the bishops, recognition of the King’s eccle- 
siastical supremacy, etc. 

Declaration of Indulgence, a royal proclamation offering 
such religious liberties : esp. applied to that of Charles II 
in 1672 (withdrawn the following year), and that of James I] 
in 1687 and 1688, which was one of the circumstances that 
precipitated the Revolution. In Scotland there were five 
Indulgences, two under Charles 1] in 1669 and 1672, and 
three under James II in 1687. 

a. [1668 J. Owen (tit/e) Indulgence and Toleration con- 
sidered, in a Letter to a person of honour; with a Peace 
Offering, in an Apology and Humble Plea for Indulgence 
and Liberty of Conscience.] 1672-3 Cuas. I]. SP. at Ofert- 
tug Parit, 4 Feb. 3 Some few days before I Declared the War, 
I put forth My Declaration for Indulgence to Dissenters, 
and have hitherto found a good Effect of it. /éfd. 4 And in 
the whole Course of this Indulgence, I do not intend that it 
shall in any way Prejudice the Church, but I will support 
its Rights, and It in its full Power. 1675 Vittiers (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Speech 16 Nov., Wks. (1752) 165 My humble 
motion therefore .. is, that you would give leave to bring 
in a bill of indulgence to all protestant dissenters, 1687 
(4 Apr.) Jas. I] Declar. Lib, Consc., To the end that all 
Our Loving Subjects may receive and enjoy the full Benefit 
and Advantage of Our Gracious Indulgence hereby in- 
tended. 1688 (27 Apr.) /éid., Ever since we granted this 
Indulgence [that of 1687], We have made it Our principal 
Care to ste it preserved without Distinction, as we are 
encouraged to do daily by multitudes of Addresses. 1827 
Hatiam Const. Hist. (1876) 111. xiv. 78 [The clergy] were 
driven to extremity by the order of May 4, 1688, to read the 
declaration of indulgence in their churches. a 1832 Mack- 
intosu Nevol. of 1688, Wks. 1846 II. 112 The difficulty of 
proposing to confine such an indulgence to one class of dissi- 
dents, and the policy of moving for a general toleration, 
which it would be as much the interests of Presbyterians as 
of Catholics to promote. 1849 Macautay //rst. Eng. ii. 1. 
177 He knew .. it would be impossible to grant liberty of 
worship to the professors of that [R. C.] religion without 
extending the same indulgence to Protestant dissenters. 

b. 1681 J. Bairpy (¢ét/e) Balm from Gilead; or the dif- 
ferences about the indulgences stated and impleaded, in a 
Letter to the People of Scotland. 1687 Jas. I] in Hether- 
ington J//ist. Ch. Scotd. (1842) 518 We allow and tolerate 
the moderate Presbyterians to meet in their private houses 
and there to hear all such ministers as have or are willing 
to accept of our Indulgence. 1721 Woprow Suffer. Ch. 
Scot. 1. 11. iii. 291 In June or July this year [1668] the Earl 
of Tweddale called for some of the Presbyterian Ministers 
who were under their Hidings, and made proposals to them 
anent some Favour and Indulgence he hoped might be 
procured for them in Scotland. 1816 Scotr Old Mort, v, 
This indulgence, as it was called, made a great schism 
among the presbyterians, and those who accepted of it were 
severely censured by the more rigid sectaries, /d/d., ‘Of all 
the baits with which the devil has fished for souls in these 
days of blood and darkness, that Black Indulgence has been 
the most destructive.’ 1849 Macautay Ast. Aug. ii. I. 
185 Preshyterian divines who had consented to accept from 
the government a half toleration, known by the name of the 
Indulgence. 

5. Comm. An extension, made asa favour, of the 
time within which a bill of exchange or a debt is to 
be paid. 

1827 Cutty Bills of Exchauge (ed. 7) 292 If a holder agree 
to give indulgence for a certain period of time to any one of 
the parties to a bill, this takes away his right to call upon 
that party for payment before the period expires. | 1891 
Bytrs Sreat, Law Bills Exchange (ed. 15) 328. No indul- 
gence to an acceptor or other prior party will discharge an 
indorser, if the indorser previously consent to it. 

III. 6. attrib. and Como. 

1895 Daily News 6 Oct. 3/3 A native wee to whom the 
captain had given an indulgence passage !rom Tamatave. 
1897 Q. Rev. July 41 Undermining such moral ideals as the 
indulgence-mongers had left among them. 

Indulgence, v. [f. prec. sb] 

+1. trans. To grant or permit as an indulgence 
or favour; =INDULGE 4. Obs. 


INDULGENCED. 


1599 Nasur Lenten Stuffe 2 Vf .. it were lawfully indul- 
genst me freely to aduocate my owne astrology. 

2. 4. C. Ch. To attach an indulgence to (a 
particular act or object): see prec. 3a, and Iy- 
DULGENCED, 

1866 J. H. Newstan Let. to Pusey (ed. 2) 106 There is one 
collection of Devotions.. which. .consists of prayers of very 
various kinds which have been indujlgenced by the Popes. 
1885 Catholic Dict. (ed, 3) 444 Large and often plenary iu- 
dulgences are attached to the recitation of short prayers .. 
and to the use of blessed crosses, medals, etc. .. Other acts 
of piety—esg. examination of conscience, hearing sermons, 
visting the Blessed Sacrament—are also largely indul- 
genced, 1891 J. Britten Lay //e/p 5 [The Catholic Truth 
Society] is indulgenced by the Holy See. 

Indulgenced indoldzénst), ppl. a. X.C. Ch. 
{f prec. sb. or vb. +-ED.] [faving an indulgence 
attached to it; applicd to prayers, material objccts, 
ctc., the use of which is declared to convey an indul- 
gence. 

1841 W. Parmer Second Let. to Wiseman 14 Yhe whole 
paraphernalia of indulgenced rites, ohjects, and prayers. 
1854 Kanik Growth tn oliness xv. (1872 287 The use of 
indulgenced devotions is almost an infallible test of a good 
Catholic. 1879 Livttepatn Plain Reas. xxv. 1884) 76 Of 
the crowd of religious books in nse in Italy, many of them 
indulgenced, there is scarcely one which treats of the life 
and teaching of Christ. 188. (titles of R.C. leaflets, In- 
dulgenced Prayers for Sonls in Purgatory., Indulgenced 
Prayers for the Rosary of the Huly Souls. 

t+ Indulgencer. és. rare. [f. INDULGENCE v. 
+-ER.] One who is authorized to grant mdulgences ; 
= INDULGENTIARY. 

1647 TRAPP Comm, Kev. xviii, 11 The Popes Indulgencers, 
and other officers of his Exchequer. 

Indulgenciaries: sce INDULGENTIARY. 

Indulgency (indy ldzénsi). Nowvare. [ad. 
L, indulgentia. sec INDULGENCE sh. and -ENCY.] 

1. The quality or practice of being indulgent ; 
indulgent disposition or action; = INDULGENCE 54.1. 

1547 Act: Edw. V/,c. 12 § 1 Great clemencye and indul- 
gencye ., rather .. then exacte severitie and justice to be 
shewed. @ 1635 Nauston /ragm. Reg. (Arb.) 51 The first 
was, a violent indulgencie of the Queen (which ts incident 
to old age..) towards this Lord. 1659 Burton's Diary (18.8) 
IV. 395 We used all acts of indulgency tothem. 1663 CowLry 
Verses & Ess, ‘A Tower of Brass’ v, Thrice happy He To 
whom the wise indulgency of Heaven, With sparing hand, 
but just enough has given. 1704 D°Urrry Xoyal Converts 
‘Tales, etc. 247 Tortur’d twixt Indulgency and Rage. 1806-7 
J. Beresrorp Misertes Fium. Life (1826) 1. Introd., As the 
crown of all its indulgency. 

b. An indulgence; =INDULGENCE 56. 1b. 

1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. 11. xxiv. (1834) I. 505 Indulgen- 
Cies..granted in condescension to our infirmity. 1811 Ora 
& Fultet 1.101 This person. distributed her indulgencies.. 
according to the price that was paid for them. 

2. =INDULGENCE 5d, 2. 

1691-8 Norris /'ract, Disc. 1V. 321 You should be very 
sparing and indifferent in the indulgency of your Passions, 
1889 STEVENSON JJ/aster of B. 263, 1 warn you, my lord, 
against this indulgency of evil feeling. 

b. =INDULGENCE sé. 2b. 

1688 Norris Theory Love (1694)141 That Sort of Corporal 
Indulgency, which is emphatically call’d Sensuality. 1748 
Anson's Voy. u, xiii. 278 An amicable well frequented port 
.. abounding with the conveniencies and indulgencies of a 
civilized life. 1827 J. F.Coorrr Pratri¢ 1. i.14 Thousands 
.. broke up from the enjoyment of their hard earned indul- 
gencies. 1878 Fr. A. Kensie Ree. of Girlhood 1. iti. go 
Meantime, the poetical stndites, or rather indulgencies of 
home, had ceased. 

+3. = INDULGENCE sé. 3. Ods. 

1670 G. Il. //ist. Cardinals 1.1, 11 They receive Indul- 
gencies. 1708 Motreux Aadelais wv. xxix. (1737) 119 Swarm- 
ing with Pardons, Indulgencies, and Stations. 1789 Burney 
Hist, Mus. W11. i. 32 xote, Luther began to preach against 
indulgencies 1517. 1845 5. Austin tr. Ranuke's Hist. Ref. 
II. 519 The conimunes ., were vainly reminded how much 
their masses and indulgencies had heretofore cost them, 


Indulgent (inde ldzént), a. (s6.)  [ad. L. zn- 
dulgént-em, pres. pple. of tvdulgcre to INDULGE. 
Cf. F. tudulgent (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. That indulges or tends to indulge; disposed 
to gratify by compliance with desire or humour, 
ot to overlook faults or failings ; showing or ready 
to show favour or leniency ; disinclined to exercise 
strictness, severity, or restraint: a qnality of 
superiors or such as have the power to refuse com- 
pliance. Often in dyslogistic sense, Not exercising 
‘as parent or superior) due restraint, too forbearing, 
weakly lenient. Const. fo, + 22/0. 

1509 Fisner Fun. Serm, C tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 298 
Oftentymes in scrypture the..faders maketh lamentable ex- 
clamacyons, agaynste almyghtye god, for that he semeth, to 
be more indulgent and fauourable vnto the wycked persone 
then vnto the good lyuer, 1606 Suaks. Ant. & Cl.1, iv. 16 
You are too indulgent. @ 1680 Watcer (J.), Hereafter such 
in thy behalf shall be Th’ indulgent censure of posterity. 
1683 Brit. Spec. 12 Nature, like an indulgent Mother has 
furnished it [Britain] with so great abundance of all things, 
necessary for the Life of Man. 1710 SteELe Tatler No. 27 
? 7 The indulgent Readers Most Obliged, Most Obedient, 
Humble Servant, Richard Steele. 1732 BerkELey A(ciphr. 
ut. § 15 The present age is very indulgent to everything 
that aims at profune raillery, 1839 Keicuttey //ist. Eng. 
Il. 84 The best and most indulgent of landlords. 1849 
Macavutay Hist. Eng. ii. 1,170 His favourite vices were 
precisely those to which the Puritans were least indulgent. 

b. fg. of things. 
1697 Drypen lirg. Past. x. 94 Not tho’ beneath the 
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Thracian Clime we freeze; Or Italy's indulgent Heav'n 
forego. 1762-72 SiR W. Jones Poems, Arcadia (1777) 106 
Kind Vanity their want of art supplies, And gives indulgent 
what the Muse denies. ¢ 1860 W. Attincuam in Sonn. of 
Century ii, Tenderer in its moods Than any joy indulgent 
summer dealt. — 

+2. Indulging or disposed to indulge oneself or 
one’s own inclinations ; SELF-INDULGENT. OAs. 

1572 [implied in INDULGENTLY 2), 1697 DryDEN enend 
v. 936 The feeble old, indulgent of their ease. 1705 STAN- 
nore Paraphr. 11, 192 A Satisfaction, to which all the 
Pleasnres of the most indulgent Epicure are as nothing. 

+B. as sé. An easy chair. Ods. 

1825 R. P. Warp 7remaine M1. i. 1 Wis chair, which was 
what the upholsterers call an Indulgent (a great deal tuo 
indulgent for study". 

Ilence Indu-lgentness “Bailey vol. 1], 1727). 

+Indulgential, ¢. Obs. [f. L. indulgentia 
INDULGENCE + -AL. Cf. penttential.] Of or per- 
taining to indulgences: sce INDULGENCE 56, 32. 

1674 Brevint San/ at FEndor x. (T.), You are fitted with 
rare indulgential privileges. 

+Indulgentiary. 04s. \lso-enciary. [f. 
L. tndulgéntia INDULGENCE + -AKyY.] <A dealer in 
or seller of indulgences. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 587 What shall we say 
of the very Indulgenciaries, and the Pope himselfe whore 
hirelings they bee? 1617 Cortins Def Bp. Fly th. x. 458 
The Pardon-mongers, and Indulgentiaries, were not re- 
formed, but extinguished. 

Indulgently indoldgéntli , a/v. [-1¥?.] 

1. In an indulgent manner; with indulgence or 
disposition to humour; kindly, favourably, leniently ; 
without strictness or severity. 

a 1611 Beaum. & Ku. 7 ri. Love i, My mother, father, And 
uncle, love me most indulgently. Being the only branch of 
all their stocks. 1748 Ricuarvson (Varissa (iBr1i 1. xvi. 1 v2 
Is-ing thus indulgently put into employ ment, [1] soon re- 
covered myself. 1884 J/anch. E.xam. 8 May 5 3 Not in the 
humour to listen indulgently to an invitation to lay out fifty 
thousand pounds on another public park. —_ ; 

+2. With indulgence of one’s own inclinations; 
self-indulgently. Ods. 

1672 tr. Buchanan's Detection (london ed.) II tija, Indul- 
gently following the wantonnes of hyr wealth, 1647 Ham- 
MonD Power of Acys iv.112 Tolive indulgently in sin. 1659 
— On I's. cxix. 7 As long as | live in any sin tndulgently. 

Indulger indy ldzos). [f. INpuncE v. +-ER},) 
One who indulges. a. One who treats a person 
or thing) with indulgence: see INDULGE v, 1. 

1659 A. Brome On A, Brome's Com, 6 These issues of thy’ 
brain, Of all th’ Indulgers of the Comick strain Deserve 
applause. 1693 YaLpes Ode St. Cecilia Poet. Wk». 183>) 
34 Music's the soft indulzer of the mind, The kind diverter 
of our care. 1826 FE. Irvixnc Gatylon I. vit. 240 Ye in- 
tolerant indulgers of heresy, and the arch-beretic ! 

b. One who indnlges or gives way to ‘a desire, 
inclination, ctc.): see INDULGE wv. 3. 

1648 W. Mountacte Devout Fss. t xiii. § a And if.. 
the severest watchers of their nature have task hard enough, 
what shall be hoped of the indulzers of it? 1705 STANuOCE 
Paraphr. WW. 322 Indulgers of those Lusts which every 
baptized Believer hath solemnly renounced. . 

ce. One who indulges 27 (some practicc): see 
INDGIGE cen 

1827 Hose Every-day Bk. 11. 12 Illustrated by portraits 
of some of the indulgers. 1850 MeCosn Div. Govt. 11852! 206 
An indulger in fine sentiment. 

t+ Indu Igiate, v. Obs. rare. [ireg. f. INDULGE 
or L. tadulgére +-ATE3.) trans. =1NDULGE v. 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 1v. 293 More for profit, then to in- 
dulgiate his gluttony. 1628 Fertuast Aesolves 11. [i.] xlvii. 
139 Too much indulgiating of the flesh. 1656 in BLousr 
Glossogr. 

Indulging (indzldzin), sp/.a. [f. INDULGE @. 
+-InG 4.] That indulges; indulgent; that indulges 
in some practice. Hence Indulgingly adv. 

[1707 Norris Treat. /{nmility vi. 237 Every nice, humour- 
sone, self-indulging fancy.] 1740 tr. De \Jouhy's Forinnate 
Country Maid (1741) 11. 178 No wonder my Mother was so 
indulging. 1786tr. Beckford’s Vathek (1868) 58 Bababalouk 
perceived his pupils indulgingly expanding their arms. 1816 
J. Scott Vis. Parts (ed. 5) 198 It is perfectly well understood, 
both by the husband and society, and the indulging party 
is not severely treated by either. 1883 /a//.l/ud/G. 19 Nov. 
12/2 Calmly, lovingly, and indulgingly trusting to God's 
providence. ee 

Induline (itndivlain). Chem. [f. InD(o-2 + -a/-, 
dimin. + -INE.] A general name for a series of 
compounds related to aniline, yielding blue-black, 
blue, and greyish dyes, known in commerce as 
nigrosine, violaniline, Elberfeld blue, aniline grey, 
etc. ; see quot. 

1882 A thenzum 30 Dec, 902/2‘Induline’ is a term applied 
to all coloured compounds formed by the action of amidoazo 
compounds on the hydrochlorides of aromatic ainines with 
elimination of ammonia, 1892 in Mortey, & Muir Dict. 
Chenz. 111. 8/2. 

Indult (inda'lt), 5d. [a. F. gvdn/t (15-16th c.), 
or ad. L. zzd@uitim indulgence, permission, favour, 
privilege, subst. use of neuter of 7zd/tus, pa. pple. 
of indulgére to INDULGE. ] ; 

+1. A special privilege granted by authority; a 
licence or permission. Ods. in ge. sense. : 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 111.548 Ane fre indult of euerie 
falt and cryme. 1625 SANDERSON Sern. (1681) I. 121 From 
the free and voluntary indult of temporal princes. 


INDUMENT. 


the Pope, whethcr to a corporation or to an indi- 
vidual, authorising something to be done which the 
common law of the Church does not sanction’ 
(Catholic Dict.), 

1536 tttexpen Cron, Scot. 1821) I]. 327 At this time, 
mony indultis and privilegis war crantit be the Paip. 1635 
Pacitt CAristianogr, (1653) 259 The summes of money 
which the pope receiveth for Firstfruits, Palls, Indulgences, 
Ruls, Confessionals, Indults .. Dispensations . cannot be 
counted. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2389.3 Ly vertue of an 
Apostolical Indult of [Eligibility previously granted him. 
1718 in karl Stanhope //ist. Eng. 11. p. xxvii, Ve indult 
granted the Pretender for the nomination of Irish bishops. 
1858 Faper tr. Life Vavier 202 He had an indult from the 
Holy See, authorizing him to say the Office of three lessons, 
which is considerahly shorter than that which is common 
to ecclesiastics. 1885 Catholic Dict, (ed. 3) s.v., A familiar 
instance is that of the Lenten indults, by which the Pope 
authorises the bislicps, according to the circumstances of 
different countries, to dispense move or less with the rigour 
of the canons as to the quadracesimal fast. In former times 
indults chiefly related to the patronage of church dignities 
and benefices. 

3. =INDULTO 2. 

+Indult, v. Cbs. rare. [f. indult-, ppl. stem 
of L. indulgére to INDULGE.) trans, To grant as 
a privilege or favour: = INDULGE v. 4 

1612 G. Duck 3rd Unit. Eng, xiii. in Stow's Ann. 1615) 
988 ‘2 Colledges, Atlienives, houses, and schooles, founded 
and .. endowed with lands, and reuenewes by the auncient 
Kinges and Princes of this land..and «nu» them royall 
priuiledges indulted. 

{Indultif, -tyf, error for émductyf: sce InDUc- 
TIVE sé., quot. @ 1420.) 


In mod. Dicts. 


|Indulto indlto’. [Sp. and Pg. indo, 
excinption, privilege, licenee:—L. tndultum Ix- 
DULT.] 

+1. emlanenr sd. 1,2. 1@bs) 


1645 Treaty w, Span in C. King Brit. Mex ho 1721 11. 
132 Other Favours and Indulto’s, which the King. granted 
you, 1753 Scots Afag. Jan. 101 In virtne of an indulto 
granted by the Pope. 1765 //ist, urope in Ann. Kee. 
(176) 19,1 That all slaves should be nade free, hy an in- 
dulto general. 1813 /.raminer 1 Mar. 131 2 In conformity 
with the Concordat, and by virtue of the present indulto. 

2. //ist. A duty paid to the King of Spain or 
Portugal on imported goods ; 4 licence-duty. 

1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2722/3 The Galeons had not yet been 
yermitted to unlade, because the Indulto to be paid to the 

Sing Was not settled. 1697 //id. No. 3276.1 An indulta of 
4 per Cent. ts laid upon the Silver and other Mlerchandizes 
brought home in the Flota. 1739 Cisher Apel. (1756) I, 
291 -An indulto was laid of one third out of the profits of 
every benefit for the proper use and behoof of the patent. 
1972 Weekly Wag. 7 May 188 1 The King had eacien in- 
dulto of 33 per cent on all kinds of merchandise. 

\Indu‘ltum. [I..: see Ixpu.t.] =INpvtr. 

1640 Somsir Antig, Cantferb, 310 Vhe Archbishops fore- 
noted indultums or grants made tothis Archdeacon. 

tIndu ly, e@v. Obs. Ins indewly. [Ix- %.] 
Unduly. 

1484 Caxton Curial/ 11 Herof foloweth that we le-e by 
good right that whyche we Iuge to our self, and that we 
dar demande indewly. 

{In branch J, ad. L. zua- 


+Indument. 04s. 
ment-um garment, clothing, f. suducre to put on. 
The L. is also in current scientific use : see sense 2.) 
In branch If = Expuement, ENDowMENT.] 
L (Indument.) 
1, Clothing, investiture; an article of clothing, 


a garment, robe, vesture. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. ccxxi. 243 This palle is an indu- 
ment that euery archebysshop must haue .. and is a thynge 
of whyte lyke to the bredeth ofa Stole. 1586 Ferne A/az. 
Gentrie 338 Vhe conquered shall forfeit to the victor all his 
robes or indumentes of honour. 1609 Bett 7hcoph. 4 
Remig. 2 He caused .. the papall induments to be taken 
away. 1640 Pp, Reynotps Fasstons xxxvi. 435 Their Lives 
and Substance Jof animals were given to man] to Aliment, 
Indument, Ornament or any other use. 

Sig. 1589 Nasue Almond for Parrat 3 That thou sholdst 
adorne thy false dealing with the induments of discipline. 
1684 Hockin Gods Decrees 176 The wedding garment .. 
must be understood of the inward sanctity and indument of 
the heart. 

b. fig. A material body or form, regarded as the 


investiture of the soul. 

1592 Nasue P. Penilesse (Shaks. Soc.) 83 Spirits. although 
in their proper essence they are incorporal, yet can they 
take upon them the induments of any Itving bodies whatso- 
ever, 1678 Cupwortu /nted/, Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 565 Ancient 
Christian Writers concurred with Origen herein, tbat the 
Highest Created Spirits were no Naked and Abstract 
Minds, but Souls cloathed with some Corporeal Indument. 

2. Nat. Hist. A covering, as of hair, feathers, 
etc.; an investment, integument; an investing 
membrane. (Also in Lat. form zmdumentum., 

1578 Bastster Hist. an vu 100 [The] Pia Mater. .with 
which indument the brayne and Cerebellum are nearely 
clad. 1864 WessterR, /ndument (Zool.), plumage; feathers. 
[1880 Gray Struct, Bot. (ed. 6) 416/2 Indumentum, any 
hairy covering or pubescence wbicb forms a coating.] 

II. (Indu'ment.) ; 

3. The action of investing or fact of being in- 
vested with some quality or attribute; also the 
quality or attribute with which something is in- 


vested ; = ENDUEMENT. 
1527 St. Papers Hen. V//1, 1. 243 For the parilite of your 
mutual indumentes, botb of grace and nature. 1583 STUBBFS 


2. R.C. Ch. ‘A licence or permission granted by | Anat. Adus. 1. (1877) 42 Without the induments of vertu, 


INDUNA. 


whereto only al reuerence is due, 1659 H. More /smort. 
Soul (1662) 31 It is as easy a thing for him to. .indue it [a 
creature] with what other Properties he pleases .. which 
induments being immediately united [etc.}. 

= ENDOWMENT. 

1602-3 Sir E, Staxnore Will in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge (1886) 11. 672 The Benefactors who baue given anie 
yearelie perpetuitie of maintenaunce to that Colledg. .to- 
gether with the perticuler induments which they have so 
yearelie given. B : 

| Induna (ind#na). [Zulu z-dura officer of 
state or army under the chief, f. nominal inflex z72- 
+ stem duna (pl. 22iz-duna): cf. ¢-duna (pl. ama- 
duna) male, sire, lord, person of consequence having 
land and people under him.] An officer under the 
king or chief of the Zulus, Matabele, and other 
Sotith African tribes. 

a3875 F. Oates Matabele Land (1889) 83 They call it 
(baobab tree} the ‘indunas’ tree ; for here the indunas from 
the neighbouring kraals are wont to sit and drink heer when 
any thing particular is on hand. 1889 Pall Mall G. 7 Mar. 
6/3 Her Majesty talked some time with the indunas. 1897 
Kev. of Rev. 21 Lobengula’s indunas are to have £60 a year 
and a horse each. 

Indungeon, var. of ExpDUNGEON v. 


+Induperator. 06s. rare. [a. L. tndupera- 
tor, old form (with prefix zwdu- for zn-) of zmpera- 
tor.] =1MPERATOR, 

1599 NasHe Lenten Sinffe 22 This monarchall fludy In- 
duperator [the herring). 1660 Trare Conan. Fer. li. 27 Thus 
God the great /uduferator bespeaketh the Medes and 
Persians as his field-officers. 

Induplicate (indi#plikét), @. Bot. [f. In-2 
+ Dupvicate.] Folded or rolled in at the edges, 
without overlapping: said of leaves and petals in 
vernation or xstivation. 

1830 Linpiey Vat, Syst. Bot. 69 The astivation of Frank. 
landia is induplicate, according to Mr. Brown. 1835 — 
introd. Bot. (1848) 11. 375 /nduplicate, having the margins 
bent abruptly inwards, and the external face of these edges 
applied to each other without any twisting. 1857 Hexrrey 
Bot.71 Valvate buds... induplicate reruation. 1896 HEXsLow 
Wild Fl. 154 Vhe four lobes of the corolla are valvate in bud, 
having the edges induplicate or folded inwards. 

Induplication (indi#plike' fan). [f. Ix-2 + 
DePiication ; prob. suggested by prec.] Folding 
or doubling in; an example of this. 

1874 Barker tr. Frey's Histol. & EHistochem. § 212. 389 The 
whole induplication is enclosed in a transparent structureless 
membrane, 1879 tr. Semper’s Anint. Life 12 In every case 
where such organs have ceased to be superficial on the skin 
by its induplication, 

Induplica'tive, z. fot. [f. InpupiicaTEe + 
“IVE: cf. DurLicative.] =INDUPLICATE. 

1864 in WEBSTER (citing Gray). 1866 in Treas. Bot. 

Induwrable, ¢.) rare. [ad. med.L. tndird- 
bttts, f. in- (IN-3) 4+ ditrabilis DuRaBLe.] Not 
durable; not enduring or lasting. 

c 1480 tr. De [mitatione ut. xxvii. 97 Rauisshe me & de- 
lyuere from all indurable comfort of creatures, 1899 //ué 
28 Oct. 822/1 Soft wood blocks are .. insanitary and in- 


durable. 
+Indwrable, 2.2 O6s. rare—'. [f. In-3 + 


DuttaB.E (sense 4).] Unendurable, unbearable. 

1607 Torsett Four-/f Beasts 567 An extreame and 
almost indurable inflammation and burning, through all the 
parts of the body. 

Indurable, -durance, etc., obs. ff. EnpDuRABLE, 
ENDURANCE, ete. 

+Indu-rand, obs. Se. f. ENpunine frep., during. 

1490 Act, Dom, Concil. 172 (Jam.) Indurand the tyme of 
the ward of the samyn. 1549 Compl. Scot. To Rdr. 18 In- 
durand the schort tyine of this oure fragil peregrinatione. 

+Induwrant, £//. a. (sb.) Obs. rare. [ad.L. zx- 
diirant-em, pres. pple. of indiérdre: see ENDURE.] 

1. Lasting, continuing long. 

1611 SpeeD //fist. Gt. Brit, 1x. 547 His wilde speeches.. 
soine by errour alledge as cause of his indurant durance. 

2. Of inedicines: Ilaving the quality of harden- 
ing. Also as sé, An indurating medicine. 

1678 Satmon Pharmac. Lond. vi. ii. 814 /udurant, such 
as coagulate, congeal or harden. 1721 Baitey, /uduranis, 
hardening Medicines. 

Indura‘scent, a. Bot. rare. [ad. L. type *é- 
dirascent-ent (indtirescére is found in post-Aug. 
Latin), inceptive form from zadirdre to INDURATE. J 
‘Hardening by degrees’ (77eas. Bot. 1866). 

Indurate (indiurct), 44/. a. Now rare. Also 
5-6 en-. [ad. L. cxdurat-us, pa. pple. of zdi- 
rare to make hard, f, zz- (In-2) + diirus hard: 
see ENpurE. Formerly stressed z7zdrate.] 

1. Of things: Made hard, hardened. Now rare. 

1530 TinpaLt Answ, More Wks. (Parker Soc.) 11]. 13 As 
the nature of those hard and indurate adamant stones is, 
to draw all to them. 1555 EDEN Decades 273 Haddockes 
or hakes indurate and dryed with coulde. 1607 TorseLt 
Four, Beasts (1658) 339 A_ little above the hoofs .. there 
are indurate and fetned thick skins. 16z1 Burton Anat, 
Afel, us. v.1. vi. (1651) 397 Avoid at all times indurate salt.. 
meat. 1870 Hooker S/ud, Flora 315 Beta .. Calyx urceo- 
late, base indurate in fruit. ; 

. Of persons, their character, feelings, etc. : 
Morally hardened, rendered callous; also, fixed 
in determination, stubborn, obstinate. Now rare. 

Often of the heart, referring to the phrase znduratam est 


cor Pharaontis (Pharaoh's heart was hardened) in the Vulgate 
(Exod. vii, 13, 22). 
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€ 1425 Orolog. Sapient. vii. in Anglia X. 388/24 To bem 
pat haue her vndirstondynge blyndet, and hir affeccyon in- 
durate & hardnet. 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 4070 Hertys 
that be obstynat With synnes olde, ek indurat, And fulfyllyd 
with vnclennesse. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ, Osor. 497 b, 
Whereby we are taught to eschew the company of endurate 
heretyques after once or twise admonition. 1598 RowLanps 
Betraying of Christ 15 My heart's indurate, hardned, vn- 
relenting. 1667 Answ. West North 14 Vhey are as indurat 
as Pharaoh. 1855 Fraser's Mag. LI. 170 Nothing but 
indurate cynicism .. can account for it. 

+b. Physically hardened; rendered hardy or 
capable of enduring hardships. Oés. 

1555 Even Decades 253 They are indurate to abyde coulde, 
bunger and laboure. 

+e. fig. Of conditions and the like. Ods. 

1gs8 Warpe tr. Ade.vis’ Secr. (1368) 24b, If the griefe be 
so indurate and hardened that it will not be healed by the 
aforesaid remedies. 1635 N. R. Camden's [/ist. Eliz. 1. 
ann. 26, 236 To ease the indurate passion of the spleene. 

Indurate (indiure't), v. [f. L. éadérar-, ppl. 
stem of indirdre: see prec. Formerly stressed 
indu'rate. | 

1. trans. To make (a substance) hard; to harden. 

1594 Prat Fewedl-ho. 1. 23 Which water... doth indurate 
and congeale it self with such things as doo happen to bee 
mixed withit, 1597. M. tr. Guidlemcau's Fr. Chirurg. 4/1 
The same syde pedi the stomacke beginne to be induratede 
and harde. 1675 Evetyn 7erra (1729) 10 Divers waters, 
not only indurate, and petrify other substances [etc.}. 1706 
Prinuips s.v., The Sun indurates Clay. 1856 Mrs. BrowninG 
Aur. Leizh w. 358 The very heat of burning youth applied 
To indurate forms and systems. 1865 Merivate How. 
Emp. \xiii. VIN1. 28 ‘Vhe deep alluvial soil of the Danubian 
Valley was indurated by frost. 

b. To make hardy; to inure. 

¢1§75 Hooker Life Sir P. Carevv in Archvol, XXVIII. 
148 Vf fortytude .. doe also indurate the bodye to abyde all 
labors. 1879 Yourcre Fool's Err.xx. 114 They [slaves} had 
been indurated to want, exposure and toil. 1890 Sfeclator 
4 Jan., They are hardier and more indurated against the 
indifference or ridicule of the world. 

2. To harden (the heart, etc.) ; to render callous 
or unfeeling; to make stubbom or obstinate. 

1538 Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (Varker Soc.) 392 More like 
to Indurate than to mollify, 1584 R, Scot Discov. Witcher. 
Xu. xVill. (1886) 257 God indeed performed the other 
actions, to indurate Pharao. 1635 Bratuwait drcad. Pr. 
118 Sharp doomes indurate natures most relenting. 1801 
H. M. Winuiams S&. Fr. Rep. 1. ti. 13 It is the curse of 
revolutionary calamities to indurate the heart. 1891 FarRAR 
Darkness & Dawn 1. 318 That such a spectacle .. should 
indurate still further the callosity of hardened hearts, 

3. intr. Of things: ‘To become or grow hard. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 796 This sheweth that Bodies doe. .by 
the Coldnesse of the Quick-siluer, Indurate. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne /’seud. Eg. uu. v.91 That plants and ligneous bodies 
may iAdurate under water .. we have experiment in Coral- 
line. 1804 AbeRNETHY Suxg. Obs. 149 The disposition [of 
the sore} to indurate is greater. 1831 Lytton Godolphin 
xxi, The drops that trickle within the cavern harden, yet 
brighten into spars as they indurate. 1898 J. IlurcHIxson 
alrchives Surg. VX. 113 The one begins by an ulcer which 
indurates, the other begins by an induration which ulcerates. 

b. Of a custom: To become fixed or inveterate. 

1865 Pusey £trenicon 30 (tr. from Latin) And now, through 
custom, or, rather, corruption, it has indurated, that a mass 

. is bought and sold by a blind people and by wicked 
simoniacal priests. 1881 mes 10 Feb. 9/5 The prescription 
will soon grow, and begin to indurate. 

Indurated (indiureited), p77. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Of substances: Made hard, hardened (esp. 
Geol. of clay, marl, etc.). 

1677 Prot Oxfordsh. 141 Vhe outward crust of these is 
somtimes only an indurated chalk. ¢ 1720 W. Giuson Far- 
ricr's Guide u, x\viii. (1738) 176 ‘They so often degenerate 
into those indurated and hard excrescences. 1794 MarTYN 
Rousseau's Bot. xxix. 456 These have .. one seed within 
the indurated calyx. 1799 Kirwan Geol. F'ss. 299 ‘Iwo beds 
of indurated clay. 1847-8 H. Mitttr /¢rst /ipr. iil. (1857) 
33 Solid deposits of indurated sandstone. 

2. Of the heart, feelings, etc.; Rendered callotis 
or stubborn. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions 349 A hard indurated heart may 
resist the sweete calling of God. 1764 Gotpsm. Traveller 
232 Love’s and friendship's finely pointed dart Fall blunted 
from each indurated heart. 1811 J. Avams I} £s. (1854) 1X. 
635 Indurated stoic as lam. 1866 Sat, Rev. 21 Apr. 466/1 
It is by hitting on some fresh power within us, that habits, 
however indurated, are now and then broken or dissolved. 

+tIndurately, adv. Ods. rare. In 6 en-. 
[f. InpuRATE ff/. a.+-Ly 2.] Stubbornly. 

1§53 Bate Gardiner's ‘ De vera Obed,’ Vij, If thy hearte 
be not endurately locked and cast vp from discerning the 
truthe, 

tIndu'rateness. Ods. vare. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being indurate or spiri- 
tually hardened. 

1537 Inst. Chr. Man, Creed in Formut. Fatth (1856) 59 
Eyther for their infidelitie or for their induratenes. 

I-ndurating, f//.c. [f. lypuRaTEv. + -1NG2. 
That hardens or makes hard. 

1855 tr. Wedl's Path. /ist.1.i. 10 As indurating agents, 
alcohol, dilute chromic and nitric acids.. have already been 
mentioned. 31895 T. Watts in Athengzum 5 Jan. 17/1 The in- 
durating effects ofa selfish religiosity never withered her soul. 


Induration (indiuré!:fan). Also 6 en-. [a. 
F. induration (14th c.),or ad. med.L. zzdiration- 
em, n. of action f. zudtirdre to INDURATE.] 

1. The action of hardening; the process of being 
hardened or becoming hard; also, hardened con- 
dition. Now chiefly in Geo/ and Path. 


INDUSIUM. 


61386 Cuaucer Can. Veom. Prol. 302 Of bodies mollifi- 
cacion And also of hire induracion. 1471 Ruiptey Com. 
Alch, vi. i. in Ashm. (1652) 161 It ys of soft thyngs Indura- 
cyon. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xiv. 1. (1886) 294 
Mysticall termes of art; as (fora tast) .. mollifications and 
indurations of bodies. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. i. 
50 Wee usually ascribe their induration tocold. 1783 Potr 
Chirurg. Wks. 11, 198 Yhe induration, enlargement, or 
other morbid affection of such parts. 1855 Cornwad/ 81 The 
elvans have mostly a common mineral character, though of 
very variable degrees of induration, 

attrib. 1898 J. Hutcninson Archives Surg. 1X. 113 A 
new induration form of large size and exactly like a primary 
Hunterian sore. 

b. A hardened formation or mass, 

1809 Afed. Frni. XX1. 28t, ] have found on opening these 

subjects, remarkable indurations in the brain. 
¢c. Hardened condition of body ; ability to endure 
hardships. 

1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie I. i. 23 His whole figure had 
attained an appearance of induration. 

2. A hardening of character or feeling; obstinacy, 
stubbornness; callousness, want of feeling. 

1493 Festival (W. de W. 1515) 128 b, Askynge Ihesu for- 
gyuenes of her enduracyon & obstynacy. 1g§s50 BaLe (mage 
Both Ch. Diij b, In her place shall stande up the sinagoge 
of Sathan, with blyndnesse and induracion, 1651 C. Cart- 
wricnt Cert, Kelrg. 1. 230 He saves the elect by mercy, and 
damnes the Reprobate by induration. a@173z ATTERBURY 
Mat?, xxvii. 25 (Seager) The hand of God is in it, and some 
degree of a judicial induration. 1873 Jem. 7. Finlayson 
181 To what a degree of induration and searedness must 
you have brought yourself. 

+b. A hardening influence. Oés. 

1583 Stubses Anat. Abus. u. (1882) 114 A hinderaunce to 
manie in comming to the Gospel, and an induration to the 
papists, hardning their hearts. 

Indurative (indiure'tiv), a. Also 6 en-. ff. 
L. dndtirat- (see INDURATE v.) + -IVE.] Of harden- 
iny tendency or quality. 

1s92 Lyty Galathea i. ili, Bellowes mollificative and en- 
durative. 1863 Sa?. Rev. XV. 622/1 The habit of analysis 
and self-examination has also a great indurative effect. 
1873 T. H. Green /utrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 255 When.. an 
endocarditis is the precursor of the indurative process. 
188z Quain's Med. Dict. 255 2 Indurative changes in the 
solid viscera lead to venous obstruction. 

+ Indu:ratize, v. Obs. nonce-wad. [f. INDURATE 
Ppl. a. + AZE.) « trans. To harden (the heart). 

1s98 Torin stéba (1880) 86 Thy hart gainst me, not still 
induratize, But my sad thoughts in me retranquillize. 

+ Indw re, obs. form of Expure v.=IspbuRatr. 

¢ 1480. irour Saluactoun 387 Whi god Pharaos hert wald 
in malice indure. 1535 Goodly Proner in 3 Prim. Hen. 
VI177 (1848) 222 Make soft our hard hearts .. which be 
indured & hardened. 1578-1600 [see IXNpURE v. 1}. 

Ilence tIndured .Sc. indu'rit) ff/. a., har- 
dened, indurate; whence +Indu‘ritness (.Sc.), 
hardened condition, indtiration. 

1558 Kennepie Comp, Uract.in Wodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) 
I. 144 The indurit opinioun quhilk he consavis.  /éfd. 161 
Geve thow wyll manteyne, with pertinacitie and induritnes, 
ane wickit opinion. 1563 Nessoning Crosraguell § Knox 
Ciija (Jam.), His induretnes and pertinacitie. 1§67 Gute 
& Godlie B. (S. T.S.) 148 Indurit ignorance hes slaine Thy 
hart, and put vs to greit paine. a15§98 Rous.ock Lect. List. 
Passion iv, Wks. (Wodrow Soc.) II, 63 What avails it to 
speak to an indured heart ? 

+ Indu-ring, variant of Expurine prep., Obs. 

1450-70 Golagros § Gaw. 405 Na nane sa doughty of deid, 
induring his daw. 1524-1650 [sce ENDURING fref.}. 

Indusial (indi#zial), a. Geo/. [f. Inpusi-ux 
+ -AL.] Containing, or composed of, indusia or 
larva-cases ; in zvdtsial Limestone (see quots.). 

1833 Lyett Princ. Geol. 111. 232 There is another remark- 
able form of fresh-water limestone in Auvergne, called 
‘indusial’, from the cases, or indusiz, of the larve of 
Phryganea, great heaps of which have been encrusted, as 
they lay, by hard travertin, and formed into a rock, 1851 
Ricuarpson Geol. (1855) 375 These indusial limestones 
form but a portion of the strata of the district. 

Indusiate (indi#-zict), pp/ a. Bot. [ad. L. 
indiisiat-us; see INDUSIUM and -aTE? 2.) Fur- 
nished or covered with an indusium. 

1830 Linptey Vat. Syst. Bot. 188 Monopetalous dicoty- 
ledons, with..anindusiate stigma, 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
tr. Sachs’ Bot. 395 A resemblance .. between the sporocarp 
of Salvinia and the indusiate sorus of this family of Ferns. 

Indwsiated, f//.a. vare. [f. as prec. +-ED!.] 

1. ‘Cloathed with a petticoat, waste-coat, or 
shirt’ (Blount Glossogr. 1636). 

2. Bot. =1NDUSIATE. 

1864 in WenSTER. 

Indusiform (indi7-ziffim’, a. 
-iiform, [f. Inpusi-um + -FoRM.] 
form or shape of an indusium. 

1857 BERKELEY Cryplog. Bot. § 603 The sori are produced 
on exserted concave indusiiform marginal lobes. 1866 JoHN 
Saitn Ferus Brit, & For, (1879) 82 Sori round .. furnished 
with indusiform laciniate scales. 

Indusioid (indiz-zijoid), a. Zot. 
+-01D.]_ Resembliug an indusium. ; 

1866 J. Smitu Ferns Brit. & For. (1879) 87, Sori oblong- 
linear, marginal, furnished with indusioid stipitate squama. 

| Indusium (indizziim). Pl. -ia. [L. 2az- 
Stum a trnic, app. f. zzducre to put on: see EnbvE.] 

1. Anat. The amnion of the foetus. 

1706 in Puitiirs. 1855 RAMSBOTHAM Obstetr. Med. 43 
Besides the peritoneal coat, —indusium — they possess 
beneath it another,—their proper tunic. 


Bot. Also 
Having the 


[f. as prec. 


INDUSTRIAL. 


2. Bot. a. The membranous shield or scale eover- 
ing the sorus or fruit-cluster of a fern. 

1807 J. E. Smitu Phys. Bot. 248 My learned friends Willde- 
now and Swartz have judged otherwise, calling this mem- 
brane the sndusium, or covering; which seems to me 
altogether superfluous. 1851 I. Moore Brit. Ferns ¢ 
Allies (1864) 12 The ‘ndusium. .is mostly a thin transparent 
membranous scale of the same general form as the sorus 
itself. 1875 Bennetr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 356 The 
whole sorus is very generally covered by an excrescence of 
the epidermis, the true /mdusiuz: in other cases the false 
indusium consists of an outgrowth of the tissue of the leaf 
itself, 

b. A collection of hairs united into a sort of 
cup, and inclosing the stigma in the Goodeniacex. 

1830 Lixptey .Vat, Syst. Bot. 186 Campanulas have not 
the fringed indusium which terminates the style of Goode- 
niacez, and surrounds their stigma. — 

3. Enlom. The case or covering of a larva. 

1832 Lyeit Princ. Geol. 11. 246 Vhe Indusia, or cases of 
the larva: of Phryganea, 1865 Pace //andbk. Geol. (ed. 2) 
256 The mndustni or case of the caddis-worm. 

Industrial (indy'strial), a. and sé, [Occurs 
in end of 16th c.; then app. not till late in 18th. 
The early instances, as well as isthe. F. zaduste7a/, 
appear to be independent formations from L. sadus- 
tria+-AL. In the 19th c. the word appears as ah 
adaptation of mod.F. tdustriel( Dict. Acad. 1335), 
f. industrie + -el = -AL 1.) 

A.adj. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, industry 
or productive labour ; resulting from industry. Of 
persons: Engaged in or connected with an industry 
or industries, 

Industrial accession, additional value given to property 
by labour expended on it (see Accession 7). t /adustrial 
fruits, fruits grown or cullivated by human industry (so 
obs. F. frutts industrian.c, -enx). ; 

1590 Swinpurne 7estaments vii. § 10 (1640) 135 Of fruits, 
some bee Industriall, and some Naturall. By Industriall, I 
meane suche as bee sowne in the ground by mans industry, 
in hope ..to be reaped with increase ere long. /drc/. 136. 
1774 5. Harurax Anal, Rom, Civ, Law(1795) 24 Industrial 
Accessions are 1. Specification, or producing a new form 
from another's materials [etc.]. 1830 W. Tompson Pract. 
Direct. Estab. Commun, p. iii, The whole of the industrial 
operations of society [Vote. From the French ‘of or belong- 
ing to industry’}. 1841 F. Vesey Decl. Eng. Lang. 82 
fudustrial, a French word, said to mean mechanical: 
lately adopted by the English newspapers. 1848 Mitt (of. 
Econ... iit. § 3 The industrial capacities of human beings. 
1860 Mot ey .Vetheri, (1868) 1. viil. 489 Such of the industrial 
classes as could leave the place had wandered away to Iol- 
land and England. : 

b. Judustrial School: A school for teaching one 
or more branches of industry (ct. school of industry, 
InpustrY 4b); spec. a school established for the 
compulsory attendance of neglected children, where, 
besides being boarded (or lodged and boarded) 
and being taught the ordinary elementary subjects, 
they are instructed in some industry or trade; 
a school of this kind in which the children are 
boarded or partially boarded but not lodged is 
more distinctively called a day éndustrial school, 

1853 (¢¢/e) Industrial Schools the Means for Decreasing 
Juvenile Crime. 187 -ict 20 § 21 Vict. c. 48 § 3 The Com- 
mittee of., Council on Education may, upon the Application 
of the Managers of any School in which Industrial Yraining 
is provided, and in which Children are fed as well as taught 
.. grant a Certificate .. and thenceforth the School shall be 
a Certified Industrial School. 1876 Act 39 4 40 Vict. c. 79 
§ 16 A school in which industrial training, elementary 
education, and one or more meals a day, but not lodging, 
are provided..to be a certified day industrial school. 


B. sé. 1. One engaged in industrial pursuits. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 16 Aug. 10/1 Commercials .. Agricul- 
turists .. Industrials. 1887 /d7. 20 Jan. 12/1 A place in 
which the home-keeping industrial could find out all he 
wants to know about colonial industry. 1894 Lancaster 
(Pa.) AZorn. News 16 May, A band of Western‘ Industrials’ 
received .. an offer of $1. 40 per day and per man to work 
on a railroad contract. 1899 Q. Xev. Jan. 10 To him it 
appears a matter of course .. tbat nobles and industrials 
should be fighting. 

2. ~/. Shares in a joint-stock industrial enterprise. 

1894 Daily News 21 Sept. 3/6 There was no general tone 
to the market, which—excluding Industrials—appears for 
the present to have reached a state of equilibrium, 1898 
Westm, Gaz. 2 Mar. 8/3 There is always plenty of money 
awaiting investment in sound industrials. 

Hence Indu‘strially adv., in respect of industry ; 
Indu‘strialness, the quality of being industrial. 

a 1846 For. QO. Rev. cited in Worcester for /ndustrially. 
1858 Simmonps Dict, Trade 203/1 Those identified with the 
manufacturing pursuits, or producing arts, are said to be 
industrially employed. 1876 H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. 
(1877) 1. 756 Simple tribes which are exceptional in their 
industrialness. 1879 /did. 1. ix. 711 Decrease of militancy 
and increase of industrialness. 1883 Amterican VI. 37 No 
country which keeps a large fraction of its people under 
arms, can compete industrially with countries like England 
and America, | 

Indu‘strialism. [f.prec.+-1sm. Cf. F. 1- 
dustrialisme (Littré).] A system of things arising 
from or involving the existence of great industries ; 
the organization of industrial occupations. 

1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. 1. iv, Preparing us, by indirect 
but sure methods, Industrialism and the Government of the 
Wisest. 1844 Mary HENNE Lt Soc. Syst. 201 The anarchy 
of civilized industrialism. 1869 Sertey Lect. & Ess. i. 18 
Poets sang of a golden age returned, and they hymned 
industrialism in exquisite language. 1880 Academy 24 Jan. 


| 


236 


59/1 Ceremony..dies away among industrial societies, and 
among those classes which industrialism has produced. 

Indu'strialist. [f. as prec. + -1st, Cf. F, 
tndustrialiste \Littré).] 

1. One engaged in, or connected with, industrial 
occupations ; a worker or manufacturer. 

1864 71nes 23 Mar., The well-to-do industrialists, and the 
landowners. 1869 M. ArNotp Cult. 4 An. (1882) 235 
Industrialists in search of gentility. 1884 Pall fall G. 
23 Aug. 4/1 When once men have begun to be divided 
definitely into industrialists and fighters [ete 

2. allrtb. or adj, Characterized by or engaged in 
industrialism. 

1886 Encycl. Brit. XX1. 197/2 What Saint-Simon desired 
+. Was an industrialist state directed by modern science. 

Indu'strialize, wv. [f.as prec. +-1ZE.] trans. 
To affect with or devote to industrialism ; tooccupy 
or organize industrially. fence Inducstrialized 


Ppl. a. 

1882 Cornh. Afag. Dec. 736 Our modern desecrated and 
industrialised England. 1886 Pal/ Mall G. 8 Sept. 4/1 
Professor Foxwell..spoke ominously of ‘ industrializing ’ the 
villages and making inarkeis near the agriculturists. 1888 
New Princeton Kev. May 328 Contempt of civilians, 
patronage of ‘trades-people’, survive from the middle-age 
.-with a persistence that strikes our industrialized sense as 
puerile. 

+Indu'striate,v. Obs. rare—'. [f. F. dndus- 
lrier + -ATE3 6: cf. s'industrter ‘to labour, in- 
deauour, bestirre himselfe’ Cotgr..] ref. To 
use one’s industry, to make diligent endeavour. 

1613 Snertey Trav. Persia 2 It was..a weaknesse in my 
judgement, which, notwithstanding, I ever industriated my 
selfe to make perfect. : 

Industrious (indv'striss), a. [ad. L.  post- 
class.) sndustrtésus (f. tndusiria industry: see 
-oUs), or its Fr. repr. indusirieux 1303 in Hatz.- 
Iarm.). Cf. also L. fadusirius diligent.] Char- 
acterized by industry. 

+1. Characterized by or showing intelligent or 
skilful work ; skilful, able, clever, ingenious. (Of 
agents, their actions, etc.). Oés. 

(Cf. 1538 Etvor Dict., /ndustrins, He that is wytty and 
actyue.) 

1523 [implied in INpustRiousty 1). 1531 ELyot Gov. 1. 
xxiti, They that be called Industrious, do inoste craftily and 
depely understande in all affaires what is expedient, and by 
what meanes and wayes they maye sones exploite them. 
And those thinges in whome other men trauayle, a person 
industrious lightly and with facilitie spedeth, and fyndeth 
newe wayes and meanes to bring to effecte that he desireth. 
1549 Compl. Scot. Ep. Queen 6 Be that industreus martial 
act, he renforsit the toune vitht victualis. 1555 IDEN 
Decades 338 The industrious and subtyle art of pariyn 
gold from new syluer. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. fr. Acad. 
i. 411 Are there many creatures although greater in sub- 
stance, that yet haue such industrious & ingenious natures, 
as these litle beasts [bees] haue? 1595 SHaks. John 11.1. 
376 They gape and point At your industrious Scenes and 
acts of death. 1601 R. Jounson Kingd. & Comuiniv. (1603) 
178 Adversitie ripeneth the looser, and maketh him warie 
and industrious. 1657 W. Raxotr. Gassendi’s Perrese II. 
76 That the Ancients were so industrious, that they made 
no Vessel, which did not contain a set measure, and a certain 
weight. 1679 G. R. tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World i. 308 
Another composed a compleat Ship. so industrious that a 
Bee might hide or cover it under his Wings. 1687 DryvpEN 
Mind & P.. 57. Industrious of the needle and the chart, 
They run full sail to their Japonian mart. 

2. Characterized by or showing application, cn- 
deavour, or effort ; painstaking, zealous, attentive, 
careful. Const. 77 (+ after, of, 0) some matter, /o do 
something. 

1552 Hvtoet, Industrious, perurerl, 1596 Suaks. 1 //en. (V, 
I. 1. 62 Heere is a deere and true industrious friend, Sir 
Walter Blunt, new lighted from his Horse. 1596 SrENSER 
State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 626/1 Industrious to seeke out the 
trueth of these thinges. 1608 MippLeTon Trick to catch 
old one u.i, His uncle [is] very industrious to beguile the 
widow and make up the match. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 51 More industrious in bumane inventions, then re- 
ligious devotions. 1644 Mitton Zdauc. Wks. (1847) 98/2 
Those people who have at any time been most industrious 
after wisdom. 1659 Hamsuonp On /s. cx. 1 Some others 
.. are most industrious to evade it. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 11. 
116 His thoughts were low; To vice industrious, but to 
Nobler deeds Timorous and slothful. 1693 G. Stepney in 
Dryden's Fuvenal viii. (1697) 220 He was Industrious to 
be esteem’d tbe best Musitian of bis Age. 1699 BENTLEY 
Phal, Pref. 11 Considering with what industrious Malice 
the false Story had been spread over England. 1699 DrypEN 
To Fohn Driden 53 industrious of the common good. 1725 
Pore Odyss. vil. 82 Before his eyes the purple vest hedrew, 
Industrious to conceal tbe falling dew. 1741 MipDLETON 
Cicero 11. viii. 176 Very indusirious in recommending it. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 111. li. 116 Hollis was so industrious 
to continue his meritorious distress, tbat when one offered 
to bail him he would not yield. . 

+3. Characterized by or showing design or pur- 
pose: intentional, designed, purposed, voluntary. 

1629 N. Carrenter Achit. 8 It was tbe part of a shame- 
lesse Cham to bee an industrious spectator of his fathers 
nakednesse. 1652 J. Wricuttr.Camus’ Nature's Paradox 
290 By industrious excuses (purposely invented) hee had 
sharpen’d the desire of his Auditours. 1654 H. L’EstrANcE 
Chas. [ (1655) 183 Some there are suspect this mistake to 
have been not involuntary but industrious in him. 1668 
H. More Drv. Dial. (J.), The industrious perforation of the 
tendons of the second joints of fingers and toes, draw the 
tendons of the third joints through. 1691 T. H[ate] Ace. 
New Invent, 90 An industrious Omission..of tbe Principal 
Point of Care, 1817 G. S, Faner Zieh! Dissert. (1845) I. 
269 His [Elijah’s} industrious affectation of tbe wilderness. 


INDUSTRY. 


4. Characterized by or showing assiduous and 
steady work; full of work; diligent, laborious, 
hard-working. (The prevailing sense.) 

1591 SPENSER Mutopotmuos 122 Who beeing..more indus- 
trious, gathered more store Of the fields honour than the 
others best. 1611 Biste 1 Aings xi. 28 Solomon seeing the 
enn ae that he was industrious [:warg., //<5. did worke}. 
1683 Ropinson in Ray's Corr. (1848) 132 We have been 
very industrious since our coming to Paris. 1725 De For 
Voy. round World (1840) 263 Soil well cultivated by the 
poor industrious Chilians. 1764 Gotpsm. Trav. 299 Indus- 
trious habits in each bosom reign. 1782 Cowrer //eroisin 
69 Yet man, laborious man, by slow degrees .. Plies all the 
sinews of industrious toil. 1864 J. WaLkER faiths. Ministry 
207 The most pious man ought to be the most industrious. 
1892 Jas. Brown Ser. 207 Industrious poverty becomes a 
nobler thing than idle wealth. 

5. =INpustrian a. rare, 

1825 McCuttocn /’ol. Econ. Introd. 45 Those who are 
engaged in industrious undertakings. 1845— 7a-ration it 
v. (1852) 207 Such improvements..in the arts as will enable 
industrious undertakings to be carried on with a much less 
expenditure of fuel. 


Industriously ‘indystriasli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY *,] In an industrious manner. 

+1. With intelligent or skilful work ; skilfully, 
cleverly, ingeniously. Obs. 

1523 SKeLTON Garl. Laurel 851 The noble Pamphila .. 
Habillimentis royall founde out industriously. 1647 W. 
Lrowne tr. ole.vander 1. 26 The first part was full of little 
Chambers, so industriously built that they seemed to be cut 
out of the Rocke it selfe. /drd. 28 The seeling was of a 
hollow mirror, made of many Venice glasses, so industriously 
joyned together, that [etc.]. 

2. With painstaking work ; carefully, studiously, 
zealously, persistently ; often in bad sense: with 
evil pertinacity. 

1575-85 ABr. SANDYS Serm. (Parker Soc.) 212 Let us cast off 
all hinderances, and stiive industriously unto that salvation 
which is set before us. 1670 CLareENDON Contempl. 1’s. 
Tracts (1727) 608 The rankest pleasures which are industri- 
ously applied to the corruption of human nature. 1709 
Appison Tatler No, 96 P3 It has been industriously given 
out. .that John Partridge is dead. /éid. p7 Several have in- 
dustriously spread abroad, That 1 am in Partnership with 
Charles Lilly. Bie S.Sewate Diary 5 Oct. (1882) IIT. 105 
Govr., Lt. Govr. taid their hands on the Bihle, and kiss‘d it 
very industriously. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 437 A 
notion industriously propagated by the Romish clergy. 1871 
Morey Voltaire (1886) 8 Industriously shouting the cry of 
a church. 1883 Gitmour J/ongols xviti. 212 In the act of 
disrobing, prayers are said most industriously. 

+3. Of set purpose; with design; intentionally, 
designedly. (=1.. de industria.) Obs. 

1611 Sunaks. Wint, 7.1. it. 256 If industriously I play'd 
the Foole, it was my negligence, Not weighing well the end. 
1642 Howe te For. J razv.(Arb.) 30 But here, shee seemes to 
have industriously, and of set purpose studied it. 1674 T. 
Turnxor Case Bankers & Creditors Concl. 33 There be many 
things which possibly I have forgot, and some things which 
I have perhaps industriously omitted. 1774 J. Bryant 
Mythol. \1. 431 His horns are industriously so placed as to 
form two lunettes. 1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan Idolatry 
III. 244 The three pyramids of Egypt have been industri- 
ously built upon the first hill between Cairo and the western 
bank of the Nile. 

4. With steady application to work ; diligently, 
assiduously, laboriously. 

1611 Cotcr. /ndustricusement, industriously ; diligently 
..laboriously. 1663 Cowrey Verses & Fss., Ode Orinda's 
Poems, Tut thou industriously hast sow'd and till’d The fair, 
and fruitful field. 1781 W. brane &ss, //unt. Pref. (1788) 10 
If he..chuses to be idly busy rather than industriously so. 
1859 Smites Sedf//elp it. 41 He worked away industriously 
employing a few hands. 

Indu‘striousness. ([f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being industrious: =INDUSTRY 3. 

1591 SaviLEe Tacitus, Hist. 11. xc. 106 Extolling his own in- 
dustriousness and temperancy. 1619 SctaTer £xA. 2 Thess. 
(1630) 393 The Pismire can teach the Sluggard prouidence, 
and industriousnesse. 1818 Hattam Afid. Ages (1872) II. 
269 The characteristic independence and industriousness 
of our nation. 1881 H. Srencer in Pop. Sct. Monthly 
Nov. 1 Industrialism is not to be confounded with industri- 


ousness, 
Obs. Rare. Variant of 


+ Indu:‘strous, a. 
Inpustrious. So +Indu'strously adv. 

1606 G. W[oopcockE] tr. /fist. Justine 84b, Painefull and 
industrous souldiors. 1635 Heywoop //ierarch. iv. 214 The 
Second to the Third is like industrous, And as degreed, ‘tis 
more and more illustrous. 1721 Lond. Gaz. No. 5932/2 All 
whicb .. were industrously set on Fire. 

Industry (inddstri). [a. F. srdustrie (14th c.., 
or ad. L, sudustria diligence, ‘a vertue compre- 
hendynge bothe study and diligence’ (Elyot Dic/. 
1538).} : or 

+1. Intelligent or clever working; skill, inge- 
nuity, dexterity, or cleverness in doing anything. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. 1. xiii (1533) 7b, Saynge tbat the fore- 
sayd hote bathes were made by he industrye, or made of the 
industry of lulius cesar. 1531 Eyot Gov. 1. xxiii, Industrie 
hath nat ben so Jonge tyme used in the englisshe tonge as 
Prouidence ; wherfore it is the morestraunge, and requireth 
the more plaine exposition. It is a qualitie procedyng of 
witte and experience, by the whiche a man perceyueth 
quickly, inuenteth fresshly, and counsayleth spedily. ¢ 1566 
J. Avpay tr. Boaystuau's Theat, World C viij, With what 
industrie do they [ants} make theyr little holes, of the which 
the comming in is not straight, for feare that other beasts 
comenot in. /érd. Dijb, The Cuckowe. .[has} the industrie 
to espie where other Birdes make their nestes, and there 
layth hir egges. 1597 A. M. tr. Gutllemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 
12 b/1 There is a certayne industrye in the depressione of 


INDUSTRY. 


the trepane. 1613 Purcnas Pifgrimage (1614) 521 [They] 
have no.. weapons, but certaine swords: and are without 
all industry for fishing and navigation. 

+2. An application of skill, cleverness, or craft ; 
a device, contrivance; a crafty expedient. Ods. 

¢ 1477 CAXTON Jason 93b, 1 shal deliuere to him the in- 
dustrie and teche him how he shal wynne the flees of golde. 
1555 Even Decades 84 Nature was not sollicitate to brynge 
furthe suche greate fluds by this so smaule industry. 1560 
Wuitenorne Arte Warre (1588) 94 ‘Ube first industrie is, to 
make tbe walles crooked, and full of tourninges, and of 
receiptes. 1596 Datrymete tr. Lesfre’s /ist. Scot. Yu. 33 
Sche, as was reported, suddenlie thairefter dies, be industrie 
of the gouernour. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 885 To 
make the Computation of their yeere certaine, they used 
this industrie. 1621 Burros Anat. Mel. u, i. u. (1651) 222 
All the physick we can use, art, excellent industry, is to no 
purpose without calling upon God. 

3. Diligence or assiduity in the performance of 
any task, or in any effort; close and steady appli- 
cation to the business in hand ; exertion, effort. 

1531 Etvor Gov. 1. xxiii, That slouthe and dulnesse 
beynge plucked from thein by Industrie, they be induced 
unto the continual] acte. 1576 GascoiGNe Steele Gf. Ded. 
(Arb.) 44 These examples are sufficient to proue that by 
industrie and diligence any perfection may be attained. 
168: Luttrece Brief Rel, (1857) 1. 62 It consumed but one 
house, being quenched by the great industry of the people. 
1741 MipDLEToN Cicero II. x. 416 A story, kept up for some 
days with great industry. 1792 Anecd, W. Pitt I. i. 3 The 
present publication is the effect of industry, not of ability. 
1863 Froupe //ist. Eng. VIII. 91 In a few well chosen 
sentences she complimented the students on their industry. 

4. Systematic work or labour; habitual employ- 
ment in some useful work, now esp. in the produc- 
tive arts or manufactures. (This, with 5, is the 


prevalent sense.) 

1611 SHaks. Cymmé. in. vi. 31 The sweat of industry would 
dry, and dye But for the end it workes too. 1699 DAMPIER 
Voy. I1.1. 141 Those who can turn tbeir hands to any thing 
besides drudgery, live well enough by their industry. 1764 
Burn Poor Laws 151 A man that has been bred up in the 
trade of begging, will never, unless compelled, fall to in- 
dustry, 1776 Apam Smitn 7, N. ut. iti. (1869) IL. 338 
The funds destined for the maintenance of industry are 
much greater in proportion .. than they were two or three 
centuries ago. 1843 CartyLe Past § Pr.iv. iv, The Leaders 
of Industry..are virtually the Captains of the World. 1863 
Fawcett Pot. Econ. u. v. 198 When industry is conducted by 
other combinations than those of employers and employed. 

b. House of industry, a workhouse. School 
(+ College) of industry, a school in which various 
industrial occupations are taught; an industrial 


school. 

1696 J. Betiers (ft#/e) Proposals for raising a College of 
Industry for all useful Trades and Husbandry. 1773 R.' 
Potter (¢7¢/e) Observations on the Poor Laws, on the Pre- 
sent State of the Poor, and on Houses of Industry. 1782 
Phit. Trans. LX X11. 366 In the month of June, 1777, 
several years after the House of Industry had been built. 
1789 (¢i¢fe) Plan of tbe Sunday Schools and School of In- 
dustry established in the City of Bath. 1882 Mrs. Pitman 
Mission L. Greece & Pat. 68 She said that she was most of 
all pleased with the school of industry, because it was con- 
fined to the poor. ; 

5. A particular form or branch of productive 


labour; a trade or manufacture. 

¢1566 J. Avpay tr. Boaystuau’s Theat. World Civb, 
Spinners or Spiders .. have a much better grace .. in their 
industries, for there is no knots in their workings, nor wast. 
1621 G. Sanpys tr. Ovid's Met. 1. (1626) 32 The Thunderer 
then.. finding nothing there by fire decay’d ; He Earth, and 
humane industries suruay’d. 1741 Jounson Debates Part. 
(1787) 1. 278 ‘Io maintain themselves bya more honest and 
useful industry. 1844 Disraeui Coringsby 1. i, The rights 
and properties of our national industries. 1883 4 thenzwn 
8 Sept. 309/2 An industry that has lately sprung up in the 
United States concerned in the production of galvanised 
iron cornices for architectural purposes. 1883 C. J. WiLts 
Mod. Persia 360 They knit socks as long as daylight lasts ; 
some widows even maintain a family by this industry. 

+6. Of tudustry, on purpose, intentionally (after 
L. de or ex industria). Obs. rare. 

1613 Cuarman Revenge Bussy D’Ambois u. Dija, Romes 
Brutus is reuiu'd in him, Whomhee of industry doth imitate. 
Tbid, tu. F ij b, When Homer made Achilles passionate, 
.. He did compose it all of industrie, To let men see, that 
[etc.]. 1648 Mitton Zenure Kings 4 A dissembl'd piety 
fain'd of industry to begett new discord. 3 : 

Hence I'ndustrying [-1NG!], practice of an in- 
dustry. sonce-wd. 

1865 CarLyLe Fredk. Gi. xviii. v. (1872) VII. 182 An eye- 
sorrow, they, with their commerce, their weavings and in- 
dustryings, to Austrian Papists, who cannot weave or trade, 

+Indu'te, f//. a. Obs. rave—'. [ad. L. tn- 
diit-us, pa. pple. of txduére: see ENDUE.} Clothed, 
endued. 

c¢1450 Cov. Afyst. xxi. (Shaks. Soc.) 204 Clothe the in 
clennes, with vertu be indute. 

+ Indu‘tion. ? Endowment (f. InpuE = Enpow). 
_ 1s80 Lyty Euphues F iv, They [bees] vse as great wit by 
indution,and Arte by workmanship, as euer man hath or can. 

Indutive (indt#tiv), a Bot. [f. L. endit-, 
ppl. stem of zaduére (see next) +-IVE.] Of seeds: 
Having the usual integument or covering (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886). 

-{ Induvie (indiz-vi,7), sb. p/. Bot. (L. induvie 
clothes, clothing, f. zaduére to put on.] (See quot.) 

1835 Linpiey /utrod, Bot. (1848) 1. 242 The withered re- 
mains of leaves which not being articulated with the stem 
cannot fall off but decay upon it have been called..induviz, 
the part so covered is said to be induviate. 
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Hence Indu‘vial, a. Bot. 
1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Induviatis,.. applied by Mir- 
bel, to a calyx when it persists and covers the fruit... in- 


duvial. . 
Indu'viate, 2. Bot. 


Clothed with induviz (q.v.). 
1835 [see INDuvIz]. 1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 
BentLey Bot. 127 The stem is said to be induviate. 
Induyr(e, obs. form of ENDURE v. 
Indw, obs. form of EnpuE, ENpow. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv, 261/2 Indwyn, and yeve warysone, 
dote. Ibid., indwynge, dotacio. 


Indwell (i:njdwe'l), v. Pa. t. and pple. in- 
dwelt. [f. In-!+Dwei; in Wyclif rendering 
L. zuhabitare.] 

1. ¢rans. To dwell in, inhabit, occupy as a dwell- 
ing; also fg. To live in, occupy, or possess, as 
a spirit or principle may inhabit a body. 

1382 Wyc tir Ps. xxxvifi]. 3 Hope in the Lord, and do 
goodnesse ; and indwelle thou [Vulg. :ziadéta] the erthe. 
a . Fumbler’s Rant in Herd Collect. Sc. Songs (1776) I. 46 
Weawhimnought but a grey groat, The off ring for tbe house 
we in-dwell. 1839 Battey Festus xiii. (1848) 120 Living 
clouds Indwelt by warrior souls. 1871 BLackiE Four Phases 
1. 94 The Intelligence which indwelleth the whole of things. 
1882 H. Scott Hotiano Logic & Life (1885) 124 The body 
.. which man’s spirit takes and inhabits. .and indwells. 


2. zztr. To dwell, abide, have one’s abode (77). 


Also fig. 

1382 Wryciir Jos x. 22 Wher shadewe of deth, and noon 
order, but fulli indwellith euere durende orrour. 1649 
Roserts Cfavis Bibl. Introd. ii. 31 Let the word of Christ 
indwell in you ricbly in all wisdome. Not de, but dwelt 
with you: not dwelt with you, but dwelt in you, yea in- 
dwett in you. 1846 Trencu Mirac. Introd. (1862) 37 He is 
not asking for a power not indwelling in Him. 1861 J. G. 
Sneprarp Falt Rome xiii, 692 The secret principle of life 
indwelling in its formal type. 

Hence I'ndwe:lt ff/. a. (the pa. pple. is zzdwe'lt). 

1855 Mirman Lad. Chr. xiv. ii. (1864) 1X. 56 The Holy 
Ghost became a Dove, not as a symbol, but as a constantly 
indwelt form. ‘ 

Indweller, in-dweller (i'njdwe:lo1). [f. Iv 
adv. 11 e + DWELLER: cf. prec. In Wyclif ren- 
dering L. ¢xhabitans, inhabititor.} 

One who dwells or lives in a place; an inhabi- 


tant. Also fig. 

1382 Wycuir Ps. xxxiili]. 8 Of hym forsothe first ben to- 
gidere moued alle the indwelleris the world [Vulg. ommes 
inhabttantes orbem), — Zeph.ii.5 Y shal distruye thee, 
so that an yndweller be not (Vulg. ut non set inhabitator]. 
1535 CoVERDALE 2 Chron. xx. 20 Herken ynto me O Iuda, 
& ye indwellers of lerusalem, 1593 /utert. Droichis Pt, 
Play 22 in Dunbar’s Poems (1893) 315 Prowest, baillies, offi- 
ceris, And honerable induellaris, Marchandis and familiaris 
Of all this fair towne. 1608-33 Br. Hatt Occas. edit. 
§ 110 A house ready to fall on the head of the indweller. 
1618 E. Eton Joon. vii. (1622) 351 The corruption of nature 
..is still an in-dweller in them. 
Presence Note S. 84 We inay receive the good Lord as our 
indweller, 1860 Gen. P. THomrson Aud? Aft. 111. cxvii. 
54 If France could .. with tbe assent of the in-dwellers, 
rejoin the Rhenish provinces. 

b. A mere resident ; a sojourner. 

1535 CoverDALE Gen, xxiii. 4, 1 am_a straunger and an 
indweller amonge you. 1826 Scott Fruit. 29 June, | have 
been so long a citizen of Edinburgh, now an indweller only. 
1835 J. P. Kennepy Horse Shoe &, xiii, (1860) 150 He was 
an in-dweller at the homestead, 


Indwelling (indwe:lin), vd/. sd. [f. IN adv. 
11. ¢+ DWELLING v6/. s6,: cf. INDWELL v, In Wy- 
clif rendering L. zxhabztatio.] The action of 
dwelling in a place ; residence. Usually fig. : esp. 
The abiding of God or the Divine Spirit in the 


heart or soul. 

1382 WycuiF Wisd. ix. 15 Ertheli indwelling [Vulg. ix- 
habitatio] presseth doun the wit. 1449 Pecock Kepr. 11, 
ii, 282 Indwelling is no more than an vsing. 1675 TRAHERNE 
Chr. Ethics 133 By the indwelling of God all objects are in- 
fused, and contained within. 1680 T. Lawson Mite into 
Treas. 18 Her Voice, her Prayers, her Praises, arising from 
Divine indwellings. 1848 R. 1. WitseRFrorce /ucarnation xi. 
(1852) 275 This passage .. they interpreted of an immediate 
in-dwelling of Godhead in the whole body of mankind, 1887 
J. S. Banks Chr. Doctry. 1. iv. 210 Sin in its guilt and in- 
dwelling is defilement. 

I-ndwe:lling, in-dwelling, ///.a. [f. IN 
ady, 11a + DWELLING ff/.a.] That dwells within, 
inhabits, occupies, or possesses. Usually fg. 

14.. Chalmertain Ayr \. in Se. Stat. 1, Alswele induel- 
lande as furth duelland, 1646 P. BuLKELEY Gosfcl Covt..1v. 
319 It was not any indwelling power within themselves, by 
whicb they did them[those great works]. 1799 Han. More 
Fem. Educ. (ed. 4) 1. 264 So religion is not an occasional act, 
but an indwelling principle..from which indeed every act 
derives all its life. 1880 E. Wuite Cert. Relig. 87 An assur- 
ance..of the indwelling presence of God. 1885 CLopp 
Myths & Dr. u. vi. 180 The patient is kept without food so 
as to Starve out the indwelling enemy. ' 

Hence Indwe'llingness, the quality ofindwelling. 

+ Indwir, obs. Sc. form of ENDURE v. 

1571 Satir. Poems Reform, xxvii. 50 Thatt freindschip.. 
langest will indwir. 


+Indy, Indie. Oés. [ad. L. /ndia: cf. /taly, 
Sicily, Germany, Tuscany, etc. The pl. INprxEs, 
q.v., is still in use.} =INp1a. Also aétrib. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xix. 634 Large Pepper of Indie. 
1599 Hakcouyvt Voy. 11. 11. 8: The Indie-writers make men- 
tion of sundry great cities in this Iland. 1647 H. More 
Phitos. Poems 181 Indie, Egypt, Arabie. 


[f. prec. + -ATE?.] 


1870 


1855 Pusey Doctr. Real | 


INE. 


b. Indy blue, the dye Inprco, or its colour. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. (Percy Soc.) 80 A fayre 
and goodly garment, Of inost fyne velvet, al of Indy blewe. 
a%sz9 SKELTON ‘Kunoledge, aguayntance’ 17 Saphyre of 
sadnes, enuayned with indy blew. 

Indycyble, Indyfferency, Indygence, In- 
dygn, etc.: see InpicIBLE, etc. 

+I-ne, prep. Obs. [An early ME. formation 
found in southern dialects from 1175 to 1340, when 
sttll in regular use in Kentish. Of uncertain forma- 
tion : see below.} =IN frep., in its various uses. 

e1195 Lamb. Hom. 49 Alse beos men dod be ligged inne 
eubruche and ine glutenerie and ine manadas. bid. 73 
Of ileue spek ure drihten ine pe hali godspel. /dfd. 75 His 
halie fif wunden ba he polede for us ine pe halie rode. ¢1z00 
Trin. Colt. Flom. 185 Ine pe lond of ierusalem. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 20 Hwen 3e vested ine winter..& ine sumer. /éid, 
54 Per heo lei ine prisune. /éia 64 Spellunge and smec- 
chunge beod ine mude bode, ase sihde is iden eien. a 1225 
Juliana 1z As peo pet ine godd hire hope hefde. a@ 1250 
Owt & Night. 962 The hit bo ful ine nest pine. ¢ 120 AZeid, 
Maregrete x\ix, Hef up pi fot a littel, pat ine myn necke 
stond. c¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 7 Godes body ine forme of bred. 
Ibid. 146 Fo3eles, fisches ine the depe. 1340 4yend. 7 Pe 
ilke pet dispendep bane zonday..ine zenne and ine hordom 
and in obre zennes aye God. J/éi. 167 Pe salamandre pet 
leueb ine pe uere. /d2:¢. 220 Pet child lyerneb ine his ye3ebe, 
he hit wyle healde ine his elde, /é¢d. 262 Yblissed pou ine 
wymen. 

b. In sense ‘Into’, 
_¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 143 pe hedene, be erites. .sculen beon 
iwarpen ine eche pine. c 1315 SHOREHAM 6 That man ne 
falle ine wanhope. c13404 yen, 25 pis hire todelp ine bry. 
ibid. 185 Pe angel..pet com ine erbe, be uor to rede. 

*\In northern dialects, and in later use, ive, yrte 
appear to be only scribal variants of IN, yx, prep. 
or adv. 

a 1300 Cursor A. 941 (Gott.) Yon tre pat lijf was ine 
[Cot?. batlijfes in]. 74d. 9674 (Gitt.) Noe..in bat schipp 
allone was ine. c1400 }warne & Gaw.760 A pot with riche 
wine, And a pece to fil it yne. 

[Vote. In the dialects in which it occurs, sve is the regular 
word for 2 preposition. The 12~13th c. documents in which 
it is used have also ¢ in the connexions 2 fe, 7 Jen, ¢ pis, 2 pet, 
t Pine, etc. ; but these do not appear in the A yendrte r4thc, 
ne has been viewed as an extension of the prep. In with an 
inorganic ¢, and as a weakened or simplified form of INNE; 
there are difficulties, historical or phonetic, in either view, 
though the latter is perhaps the less objectionable. /swe 
and ine are found side by side in the Lambeth Homilies.] 


-ine, suffix}, forming adjs., repr. L. -inus, -ina, 
-inum, added to names of persons, animals, or mate- 
rial things, and to some other words, with the sense 
‘of’ or ‘pertaining to’, ‘of the nature of’, repre- 
sented in Fr, by -2 masc., -ze fem., in Eng. now 
usually by -7ve, formerly and still exceptionally by 
-¢n. Examples are L. adu/tervinus adulterine, an- 
serinus anserinc, asininus asinine, caninus canine, 
divinus divine, femininus feminine, genuinus gen- 
uine, /idertinus libertine, mzartuus marine, mascu- 
linus masculine, supinus supine; in some cases 
with blending of a previous suffix, as clandestinus 
clandestine, zv¢estinus intestine, matitinus matu- 
tine, vesfertinus vespertine. Also from proper 
names, as A/pinus Alpine, Capzto/inus Capitoline, 
Latinus Latin (formerly Latine), Saturninus 
Satumine, 7arentinus Tarentine. On the pattern 
of these, adjs. have continued to be freely formed 
in the Romanic langs. and in English, asin Aerine, 
Caroline, Florentine, Socotrine; and the termina- 
tion is now greatly used in Natural History, in 
forming adjs., with or without L. type, on the names 
of genera, as acurine, acctpitrine, bovine, caprine, 
equine, feline, hystricine, murine, passerine. In 
these Natural History adjs. the pronunciation ts 
(-ain), usually unstressed ; but in other words it is 
very various, depending upon the length of time 
the word has been in English, the channel through 
which it came, the place of the stress, and other 
circumstances: cf. divine, supine (-ai'n), marine 
(-tn), feminine, genuine (-in), aguiline, bovine, 
leonine, alkaline (-9in), and see the history of the 
individual words. 

eine, szffix 2, forming adjs., repr. L. -i#us, a. Gr. 
-wvos, from names of minerals, plants, etc., or (in a 
few words) of L. origin, having, tn Romanic and 
Eng., the same sense and the same forins, as -INE! ; 
as adamantin-us adamantine, amethystinus ame- 
thystine, corad/inus coralline, crystallinus crystal- 
line, Ayactnthinus hyacinthine, préstinzus pristine. 
The etymological and historical pronunciation ts 
(-in), e.g. (pri'stin), (edimz«ntin) ; but, from the 
spelling -2ve, and the attraction of words in -INE}, 
there is now a strong tendency to lengthen the / in 
crystalline (-ain), etc. . e 

-ine, suffix 3, forming sbs., repr. F. -77¢, L. -ina, 
Gr. -ivn, forming feminine titles, as tn Gr. 7pwivn, 
L. Aérdina, F. héroine heroine. With this the Ger. 
landgréfin, markgrafin, Du. landgravin, mark- 
gravin (the suffix of which is orig. the same as 
-EN2 1), have fallen together in French and in 
Eng., as Jandgravine, margravine, 


-INE. 


-ine, sufix4, forming sbs., repr. F. -¢ne \-217), | into native and_ artificial, 


L. -ina (-imus), in origin identical with -1nzl. In 
L., -iza formed feminine abstracts from verbs, as 
rapina rapine, rina ruin, and from agent-noutns, 
as dtsctplina discipline, doctrina doctrine, medicina 
medicine; also sbs. from other sources, as fascina 
fascine, resina resin, arina urine. The adjs. in 
-inus,-ina were also used subst., as in concubinus, 
-ina concubine, du pinus lupine, and esp. in proper 
names, as Avloninus Antonine, Auguslinus Augus- 
tine, Constantinus Constantine, Crrspinus Crispin, 
JSustinus Justin, hertppina, Constantina, etc. Vhe 
English form of those in -7va (through Fr., or on 
the Fr. type) is -ze, occasionally in early words 
reduced to -é#; those in -ius give F. and Eng. -27, 
but in Eng. often -ve. 

Formations of this type were multiplied in late L. 
and RKomanic, e.g. femina famine, I. routine 5 in 
Romanie this suffix It., Sp. -¢0, -/na, ¥. -02, -ne) 
is greatly used in forming names of derived sub- 
stances, similative appellations, diminutives, etc. 
Many of these have come into English, in the F. 
form -7ne (-7n , which has consequently become 
a formative element, freely used in forming the 
names of derivative products, and of things sup- 
posed to be derived from, resemble, imitatc, or 
eommemorate those from which they are naincd, 
and thus in the tradc-names of ucw varietics of 
fabrics, cosmetics, patent medicines, and proprie- 
tary articles gencrally, e.g. dentine, ossetne, nec- 
larine, brilliantine, grenadine, albertine, viclorine, 
etc. Feminine personal names of Komanic origin 
in -2#@ sometimes retain that form, but often take 
-ineé (-in or -7n) after Fr., as Caroline, Catherine, 
Ernestine, Josephine. 

-ine, suffix5, Chem., in origin an offshoot of 
-INE 4, as occurring in the names of some derived 
stibstances: see GELATIN, -INE. At first uscd un- 
systematically in forming names of extractive 
principles and chemical derivatives of various kinds; 
also, in the English names given carly in the 19th 
century to the four elements chlorine, fluorine, 
zodine, bromine (in F. chlore, fluor, tode, brome). 
In all these, but especially in the names of cx- 
tractive principles, the ending -ze was by some 
reduced to -27, thus gelaline or gelalin, aconiline 
or aconilin, chlorine or chlorin. In reccnt system- 
atic nomenclature the two forms have been 
differentiated, -zze being now used (1) in forming 
names ofalkaloidsand basic substances, as aconstine, 
Cocaine, nicoline, sirychnine, etc., which are thus 
distinguished from names of neutral substances, 
proteids, etc., in -# (sce -1N}!); and (2) in 
T1ofmann’s systematic names of hydrocarbons of 
the form Cylljn—,, as e/hine or acetylenc, C1, 
propine or allylene, C,H1,, etc. These latter are 
not mtch used. In the names of the elements, 
and some other substances, not belonging to any 
of the classes named, -ive is retained (though 
chlorin, fluorin, etc., appear in some American 
books). -In popular and commercial use, the 
ending -ze is still current in the names of some 
substances for which systematic nomenclature 
requires -77: see -IN 1, 

-ine has been used by some authors to form the 
names of minerals; butin later systematic use, esp. 
by Dana, this is changed, in names of species, into 
-ite ; thus chalcosine, erythrine,in Dana chalcocite, 
erythrite. 

Inearth (insup), v. [f Ix-1 + Earru 5s. 
Cf. med.L. ¢nterrare, F. enterrer.J 

1. trans. To bury in the earth, to inter. Chiefly 
poetical. 

1801 Soutuey 7ha/aba 1, xxii. 20 The Etbiop. . Detects the 
ebony .. deep-inearth'd. 1806 — A/adoc ili. Poet. Wks. 
(1853) 320/2 Refusing rest, Till } bad seen in holy ground 
inearth'd My poor lost brother, 1849 H. Mayo Pop. Suferst. 
(1851) 54 The body..that had been rudely inearthed after 


violent death. 1880 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 431 Tbe Founder 
and his mate Were here inearthed. 


2. To render ‘earthy’ or earthly. rare. 

1863 Pusey Oxford Lenten Serm., ix. 12 What in us was 
lofty, lowered: what was in the image of the heavenly, in- 
earthed. 


Ineaw, var. form of Enew wv., Obs. 

Inebriacy (in7briasi). rare. [f. INEBRIATE a.: 
see -acy.] The condition of an inebriate; the 
habit of drunkenness. 


1876 Christian Union 27 Dec. (Cent.), No faith in any 
remedy for inebriacy, except as an aid to.. strong purpose. 


Inebriant (in/briant), z. and 56, fad. L. zn- 
ébridni-em, pres. pple. of zzcbriare to INEBRIATE. 
Cf. OF, inébriant (15th c. in Godef.).] a. aay, 
That inebriates ; intoxicating. b. sé, Aninebriat- 
ing substance or agent ; an intoxicant. 

3819 Pantologia s.v., Inebriants.. are properly divided 
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1828 Wensster, /nebriant, 
intoxicating: 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Frail. 
Geog. Soc. RXIX. 224 The favourite inebriant is tembo or 
palm-toddy. 1897 dll/butt's Syst. Med. 111. 435 Among 
the inebriants alcohol may cause..an intensely red colour 
[f the interior of the stomach). 

Inebriate (infbrict), pp/. a. and sd, fad. L. 
inébrial-us, pa. pple. of rnébridre : see next.] 

A. pl. a. Inebriated, drunken ; intoxicated (7. 
and fiy.). Often const. as pa. pple. 

1497 Dv. ALcock Jens Perfect. Vuj, Peter as a man in- 
ebryat in the loue of god. 1548 Upatt Lrasm. Par. Pref. 
sa, We myghte haue ben so mebriate wt our unestimable 
felicitie. /érd., Luke ix. 98 ‘Yhus spake Peter as a man 
inebriate and made drounken with the swetenesse of this 
vision. 1742 Younc Vt. 7. mi. co Inebriate at fair For- 
tune’s fountain-head, And reeling through the wilderness 
of joy. 1805 Sovtney Ball. & Metr. 1. Poet. Wks. VI. 48 
Incbriate with the deep delight, Dim grew the Pilgriin's 
swimming sight. 1844 Sir W. Namer Cong. Scinde i. i. 
(1845) 227 Inebriate, luxurious Princes, 

B. st, An intoxicated person; esp. a person 
addicted to drunkenness, a habitual drunkard. 

1794-6 E. Darwix Zoon, (1801) 1. 365 This vertigo also 
continues, when the inebriate lies in his bed, in the dark. 
1864 Soc. Se. Rew. 1. 419 We learn that an Asyluin for In- 
ebriates has been opened at Binghampton. 1898 I'eston. 
Gaz, 26 Apr. 2/1 When questions were over, the Ilome 
Secretary introduced his Habitual Inebriates Mill. 

Inebriate wibrie't ,zv. [f. prec., or ppl. stem 
of L. inebridre to inebriate, intoxicate, f. zz- IN-2. 
+ cbridre to intoxicate, f. édrius drunk. ] 

Ll. trans. 'To make drunk; to intoxicate. 
absol, 

1§5§ Even Decades 259 Such stronge drinkes as are of 
force to inebriate. 1601 ionuen Ldiny 11.152 Sweet wines 
do not so much inebriate and overturne the brain, as others, 
1744 BERKELEY Sirts § 217 The luminous spirit lodged in 
the native balsam of pines..is of a natnre >0 mild..as to 
warm without heating, to cheer but not inebriate. 1784 
Cowrrr Sask iv. 40 While..the cups Vhat cheer but not 
inebriate, wait on each. 1894 Cornh. Mag, Mar. 300 Mr. 
‘Taskers tendency to inebriate himself. 

2. transf. and fig. a. To intoxicate in mind or 
fecling ; to excite or stupefv, as with liquor. 

1497 Br. Atcock Alfons Perfect. Viij, It inebriate them so 
yt they were made ny it oblyvyons of all worldly things. 
1677 Nortnprooke Dicing (Shaks. Soc.) 13 Securitie in 
wealth and prosperity, which doth inebriate the mindes of 
men, 1640 Haginctox Castara im, (Arb.) 1280 you! whom 
ed Creators sight Inebriates with delight! 1640-1 In, J. 
yichy Sp. 1n Ifo. Comin. g Feb. 10 Christs discipline hath 
beene adulterated, .. the whole Church inebriated by the 
Prelates. 1728-9 BerKecey Serm. Kom, viii. 13 Wks. 1871 
IV. 632 Curb..every passion, each whereof inebriates and 
obfuscates no less than drink and meat. 1860 Pusey A/in. 
Proph. 105 A spiritual drunkenness, inebriating the soul, as 
strong drink doth the body. 1878 Disrakui Sf. 28 July, 
A sophistical rhetorician, inebriated with the exuberance of 
his own verbosity. 

+b. To refresh as with drink ; to water, drench, 
moisten. Ods. 

1609 Paiste (Douay) /’s. Ixiv. 10 [(Ixv. 9] Thou hast visited 
the earth, and hast incbriated (Vulg. tne/riasti) it. 1624 
GatTakER 7ransubst. 72 The Chalice is our Saviours blood to 
cleanse and inebriate devout Soules. 1649 Roperts Clavis 
Bibl. 83 With bloud I will inebriate Mine arrows. 


+3. intr. To become intoxicated. Obs. rare. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 703 Great Quantities of Fish.. when 
they come into the Fresh Water, do inebriate and turn vp 
their Bellies, So as you may take them with your Hand 
(cf. quot. 1615 in INEBRIATED 4]. 


Ine‘briated, ///. a. [f. prec. +-ep1.] 

1. Intoxicated, drunken. 

1615 G. Saxnpys Trav, 29 Fish of sundry kinds .. meeting 
with tbe fresh, as if inebrtated, turne vp their bellies, and are 
taken. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 1V. vii. 196 As may be 
observed in the lifting or supporting of persons inebriated. 
1839 H. Rocers £ss. (1874) I}. iii. 148 ‘Yo be ‘drunk’ is 
vulgar; but if a man be simply ‘intoxicated ' or ‘ inebriated’, 
it is comparatively venial. 

2. transf. and fig.: see prec. 2. 

3609 BisLe (Douay) 1 Afacc. xvi. cornm., To be inebriated 
signifieth no more but to be replenished with drinke com. 
petently, or abundantly, without excesse. a 1647 CrasHaw 
IWks,(Grosart) 319 A sweet inebriated extasy. 1830 D'IsraELt 
Chas. /, 11}. vii. 154 When that genius becomes inebriated 
by the flattery it receives, 

Ine‘briating, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1nc 7.] 
That inebriates ; intoxicating. /7, and fig. 

1609 Biste (Douay) /’s. xxii[i]. 5 Tbou hast fatted my head 
with oyle; and my chalice inebriating how goodlie is it! 
1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage vu. ix. § 3 (1614) 698 Strong and 
inebriating wine. 1748 Hartiey Observ. A/a u. it. 106 The 
fermenting and inebriating Quality of vegetable Juices. 1806 
Surr Winter in Lond. 111. 130 Flying from reflection to in- 
ebriating pleasures. 1841 Lane drad, Nts, 1. 18 Wine and 
all inebriating liquors are strictly forbidden. 

Inebriation (in7brije-fan). [ad. L. éncbréa- 
‘iénem (Augustine), n. of action from ixébrzare to 
IneBRIATE. Cf, OF. tvebriation, -acion (isthe. ia 
Godef.).] The action of inebriating, or condition 
of being inebriated ; intoxication, drunkenness. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 270 Unexpected 
inebriation from the unknowne effects of wine. @ 3682 — 
Tracts 25 Some generous strong sweet wine, wherein more 
especially lay the power of inebriation. 1791 NEwTe Jour 
Eng. & Scot. 171 He is computed to have drank, during the 
period of his inebriation, half a century, a quart of gin or 
whisky per day. 1860 Pusey A/in, Proph, 489 Through 
inebriation the mind of those who drink is changed. 

‘g. Intoxication of the mind or feelings ; ex- 


Also 


INEDITED. 


| travagant exhilaration, exeitement, or emotion, such 


as to cause loss of mental or moral steadiness, 

1526 Milgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 291 This inebriacyon 
or heuenly dronkennesse of the spiryte. 1638 BaKer tr. 
Balzae's Lett. (1634 VV. 4 Such inebriations of the spirit... 
Philosophie hath observ'd in extraordinary successes. 1828 
Macautay £ss., [fallam (1851 1. 82 ‘They did not preserve 
him from the inebriation of prosperity. 1886 Symonvs 
Renaiss. It. Cath, React, (1898) V 11. ix. 76 The inebriation 
of the Renaissance. .pulses through all his utterances. 

+ Ine‘briative, a. Oés. [f. L. énébriai-, ppl. 
stem of zzébridre to INEBRIATE +-IVE. Cf. F. an- 
dbrialif, -tve (Oresmc, 14th c...] Having the 
quality of incbriating, intoxicating ; of or pertain- 
ing to inebriation. 

1615 YT. Anams Blake Devill 31 Those that drinke wines 

. with inebriative delight. « 1625 Boys H’ks. (1629-30) 
525 A mantaking an inebriatiue potion. 1628 Gave /’ro.f. 
The. 1629) 294 Potions (whether inebriatiue, soporatine, or 
stupefying). 

Inebriety (in/braiéti),  [f In-2 + Exnrery 
(L, ébrietas , aficr INEBIIATE, etc.] The state or 
habit of being inebriated; drunkenness, intoxica- 
tion, inebriation ; now chicfly applicd to habitual 
drunkenness, esp. when regarded as a disease. 

1801 Aled. Frni. V. 99 Driven to the slower suicide of 
habitual inebriety. 1817 Iapy MorGan france I. 68 \Jod.) 
In the desperation of poverty and inebriety. 1826 Diskar.i 
Iw. Grey vt. i, How ludicrous ts the incipient inebriety of 
a man who wears spectacles! 1860 Dickens Uncomm. 
Trav.x, lis mistress was sometines overtaken by inebriety. 
1893 Arena Mar. 452 Inebriety is a disease of the nervous 
system, just like epilepsy, chorea, or insanity. 

b. fig. : cf. INEBULATION b. 

1786 tr. Beckford’s Vathek (1868 §9 In the inebriety of 
youthful spirits, 1829 I. Tavior Luthus. 1x. 233 An 
iabitual inebriety of the imagination. 

Inebrious (in? briss , a. sare, Also & en- 
ebriouse. [f. L. type *zucbridsus or F. *in-, 
*enebrieux, after LL. cbridsus (sce leBntrous), with 
prefix 7z-as in INEBRIATE, ctc.] 

+1. Incbriating, intoxicating. (In quot. 1450 fig. : 
cf, INEBRIATE v. 2.) Obs. 

©1480 ANtrour Saluacioun 1052 VY! virgine gloriouse 
Bering this vigne of wyne thus wele encbriouse. a 1704 
T. Brown I ks. (1760) 1M. 331 (R.) And with inebrions 
fumes distract our brains. 

2. Incbriated, drunken; addicted to drunkennes:. 

3837 Vart's Alag. 1V. 676 Vid no inebriouy Pontiff stand 
Hiccupping, to ask for thee .. A jovial benedicite? 1862 
Jearrreson BA, abt, Doctors xxvii. 320 Sailors... retain 
a decided preference for an incbrious to a sober surgeon. 

Inebriism (inibrijiz’m). [f. stem of znedri-ale, 
etc. +-1su.J The scicntifie study of incbriety. 

1886 Alien. & Neurol, V1}. 716 A permanent contribution 
to the subject of Inebriisni. 

+ Inebu lliated, a. Os. [f. Is-3 + ebullialed, 
EBULLIATE v] Not boiled. 

1599 A. M. tr, Gabelhouer's Bh, Physicke 26/1 A draught 
of inebulliated iuyce of greene peasen. /é:d. 28/2 Take a 
good Capone, which hath binne choackede, and over- 
crammed, but inebulliatede. . 

+ In-eche, v. in ¢Zneched, perhaps rather, as in the 
MSS., two words, 7 eched, added in: see Ecur v, 

¢1374 Cuaucer Jroylus i. 1280 (1329) (Campsall MS.) 
And yf pat I at loues reuerence Haue ony word In eched 
for be beste (1644 c. edd. ineched]. 1658 Puitiirs, /neched 

(old word), put in, : i 

Ineconomic (in7kéng nik), a. [Ix-3.] Not 
cconomic; not according to (political) economy. 

1852 O. Rev. Sept. 360 The in-economic prejudice against 
them on the score of their causing a diminution of employ- 
ment, 1897 IVesten, Gaz, 25 Oct. 5/2 A screw propeller 
works at a very great incconomic disadvantage when work- 
ing so near the surface. . 

Ineco‘nomy. [Is-3.] Want of economy; 
waste of power, resources, etc. 

Bru C. D. Hasnins in Let. to Editor: Sept. 1899 Boston 
(U.S.) Gen. Electric Co, Bulletin 30 Aug., Yhe function of 
the Street Railway Meter is to record the exact amount of 
energy used per trip by each car., Attention is at once 
directed to ineconomy in any part of tbe system. 

+ Ine‘dge, v. Obs. [f.In-1+EpcEv.] trans. 
To edge in, get in edgeways or surreptitiously. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AL. (1684) 1.607/2 Occupying bim thus 
busily to inedge such Sentences to maintain his Errors. 

Inedible (ine-dib’l), z. [In-3.] Not edible; 
unfit to be eaten. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1. 218 Inedible fungi 
mistaken for esculent mushrooms. 1855 BatLey Alystic 31 
The inedible fruit of immortality. 

Hence Inedibi-lity, the quality of being inedible. 

1882 A.R.Wactace in Nature XX V1. 87/2 Various degrees 
of inedibility in butterflies. 1887 A thenzum 12 Mar. 357/1 
In tracing the inedibility through the stages it was found 
that no inedible imago was edible in the larval stage. 

+Ine‘difying, 2. Ods. [In-3.] Not edifying. 

1659 H. L’Estrance Alhance Div, OF. vi. 181 Latin, a 
Language very inedifying toa non-intelligent people. /dz/, 
184 Declining nice, thorny and inedifying disputes. 

Inedited (ineditéd), a. [In-3. Cf. L. znedzt- 
zs not made known.] Not edited. 

a. Not published; unpublished. 

1776 Burney Hist. A/us, (1789) 1. Pref. 6 Manuscript in- 
formation, and inedited materials from foreign countries. 
1837 Sir F. Parcrave Merch. & Friar Ded. (1844) 11 An 
inedited epistle addressed to one Anselm, preserved or buried 
in the Bodleian. 1855 Lewes Goethe }. tv. ii. 334 Her letters, 
still extant altbough inedited. 


INEDUCABLE. 


b. Not described in any published work. 

1760 Swinton in PAil. Trans. LI. 856 All which singu- 
larities .. will perhaps intitle the medal I am considering to 
the denomination of an inedited Coin. 1834 J. Y. AKERMAN 
(site) Rare and Inedited Roman Coins. ; 

e. Published without editorial alteration or sup- 
pression. 

1865 Marre: Srigand Life U1. 226 In this document, in- 
edited, and written with.the frankness of a soldier. 1884 
American VIII. 217 The newspaper portrait of an author, 
with ‘inedited ’ anecdotes of him. 

Ineducable (ine'dizkab'l), a. [In-3.] Not 
educable ; incapable of being educated. 

1884 Pop. Sct. Monthly Dec. 272 He is childish .. in intel- 
lect, and ineducable beyond the first standard. 1895 Forze: 
(N. Y.) May 350 A ‘practical short-cut’ by which unedu- 
cated or ineducable men are helped to the rewards of know- 
ledge or skill. 

Ineduca‘tion. vere. [Ix-%.] Want of educa- 
tion, uneducated condition. 

1803 W. Taytor in Ann. Rev. I. 396 There is a polished 
public to please, to whom the blunders of ineducation, or the 
coarseness of underbreeding can find no access. 


Ineffability (inefabi'liti). [f. next: sce -1TY.] 
The quality of being ineffable ; unspeakableness. 


1628 Gaur Pract. The. (1629) 51 Amazed at the incom- 
rehensiblenesse and ineffabilitie of such his Birth and 


peing. 1652 Bentowes Theoph. xin. xlvii. 241 With joyes 
ineffabilitie. 1721 in Baitey., 1755 in Jounson; and in 
mod. Dicts. 


Ineffable ‘ine-fab’l), a. 56.) [a. F. tneffable 
(14th c.in Hatz.-Darm.}, ad. L. zveffzdz/#s unutter- 
able, f. zx- (IN- 3) + effabilis: see LFFABLE.] 

1. That cannot be expressed or described in 
language; too great for words; transcending ex- 


pression ; unspeakable, unutterable, inexpressible. 

1450 Alirour Saluacioun 1679 O godde of hiegh pitee 
inmense and ineffable. 1526 TispaLe 2 Cor. ix. 15 Thankes 
be vnto God for his ineffable gyfie. 1559 Primer in Driv. 
Prayers (1851) 109, I stedfastly trust in_ thine ineffable 
mercy. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 104 Setting forth his 
ineffable wisdome. 1709 Tatler No, 81 » 4 The Virgin.. 
smiled with an ineffable Grace at their Meeting, and retired. 
1826 Disragi Viv. Grey v. vii, A form of such ineffable and 
sparkling grace. 1832 THirtwace in Philolog. Museum 
I. 492 A thoroughly bad citizen, as well as an ineffable fool. 
1871 H. AinswortH Tower //i// 1. ii, ‘Go to, knave!” cried 
Henry, with a look of ineffable disgust. 1887 Bowen Vir. 
/Eneid 1, 3 "Vis an ineffable anguish again thou bidd’st 
me renew, A 

2. Yhat must not be uttercd; +not to be dis- 
closed or made known (oés.). 

1597 A.M. tr. Guillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 47b/1 A secreate 
and ineffable venoume or poyson. 1608 WiLLet //erafla 
Exod. 39 Vhe name of Iehouah is ineffable, and not to be 
vttered. 1744 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 177 If I may be 

ermitted to pronounce .. that ineffable Octogrammaton .. 
(eee 1864 Browninc Abt logler ix, To whom turn 
I but to thee, the ineffable Name? 

+ 3. That cannot be uttered or pronounced; un- 
pronounceable. Oéds. rare. 

1638 Sir T. Hersert Trav, (ed. 2) 18 Pliny confesses .. 
That their names and Townes were ineffable. 1686 Odse7z. 
Chinese Char. in Misc, Cur. (1708) 111. 225 The single 
Strokes may he taken for single ineffable Letters as are the 
Consonants. : 

+4. Aflath, That cannot be expressed in terms of 
rational quantities; irrational, surd, Oés. 

1706 Puittirs, /neffable Numbers, the same as Surd 
Numbers. 1 zg V. Manpey Syst. Wath., Geom. 137 
Rational or Lefable Magnitudes, are those whose Prvpor- 
tions may be exprest by certain Numbers: Irrational or 
Ineffable, ore the contrary. 

B. sb. (colloy.) 

1. p/. Trousers. (A humorous euphemism : cf. 
inexpressibles, unmentionables.) 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 337 Our lower garments, 
or Ineffables, sit but awkwardly. 1867 W. Cory Left. & 
Frnls, (1897) 196 Shoes off, ineffables tucked up. 

2. One not to be mentioned or named ; an anony- 
mous journalist, ctc. ; an ‘unutterable’ swell. 

1859 Sata Tw. round Clock (1861) 31 The ‘Times’ has 
its secrets by this time .. it holds them all fast now, admit- 
ting none to its confidence but the Ineffables, the printers, 
and the ever-throbbing steam-engine. 1861 /d/ustr. Lond. 
News 15 June 549’/1 ‘wo white-hatted and pegtopped in- 
effables. 

Ineffableness (ine-fab’Inés). [f. prec. + -NESs.] 
The quality of being ineffable ; unspeakableness. 
(In quot. 1883 want of the power of utterance.) 

1681 H. More Exp, Dan, iii. 75 The ineffableness and 
unutterableness of the admirable union. 1883 Metvitt.r 
Bett in Nature XXVII. 531/2 In some quarters .. In- 
effableness is held to indicate grasp of thought; taciturnity 
to be the cloak of profundity. 

Ineffably (inefabli), adv. [f. as prec. + -L¥2.] 
In an ineffable manner, or to an ineffable extent or 
degree ; inexprcssibly, unspeakably, unutterably. 

1550 CRANMER Answ. Gardiner 371 (T.) So dyd the divinity 
ineffably put itselfe into the visible sacrament. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. vi. 721 He all his Father full exprest Ineffably into 
his face receiv'd. 1707-8 BerKetry Ser. 2 Tim. i. 10 
Wks. 1871 IV. 601 A good so ineffably, so inconceivably 
Great. 1873 Hotranp A. Bonnic. i. 29 A name which was 
ineffably sacred to him. 

Ineffaceable (inéf7‘sib'l), a. [f. In- 3+ Er- 
FACE + -ABLE. Cf. F. zveffagable (1564 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] That eannot be effaced, obliterated, or 
blotted out; indelible. (/7. and fig.) 

1804 W. Taytor in Ann. Rev. Il. 219 The ineffacable 
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horrors and disgraceful excesses of the promoters and quellers 
of the Wexford insurrection. 1807 Soutuey Le/t. (1856) II. 
25 The everlasting and ineffaceable infamy of bombarding 
Copenhagen. 1858 HawrHorne /7. & /t. Frnis. 1.87 The 
nail-marks in the hands and feet of Jesus, ineffaceable, even 
after he had passed into bliss and glory. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul (1883) 52 That ineffaceable impression produced 
by His very aspect. 

Hence Ineffaceabi-lity, the quality of being in- 
effaceable; Ineffa‘ceably adv., in an ineffaceable 
manner, indelibly. 

1814 SoutHEY Roderick x. Poet. Wks. IX. 99 On his fame 
The Ethiop dye, fixed ineffaceably, For ever will abide. 
1832 Fraser's Afag. V. 510 ‘The hideous brand of interested 
apostacy .. ineffaceably imprinted on his forehead. a 1878 
Mrs. Grote in Lady Eastlake Life vii. (1880) 145 The 
curious fact of the ineffaceability of the Jews. 1893 Louisa 
Twinine Necoll. 58 The ineffaceability of early impressions. 

Ineffectible (inéfektib’l), 2. rave. Also -able. 
[f. In- 3+ EFFECTIBLE (or its elements).] 

+1. Not capable of producing the effect; incffec- 
tual, ineffective. Ods. 

1649 Lp. Hate Cases Conse. i. ii. (1654) 175 Superstitious 
acts, done by meanes altogether in themselves ineffectable, 
and unwarrantable. 

+ 2. Not to be effected by ordinary or natural 
means ; supernatural. Ods. 

a1656 Br. Hatt Souls Farew. 7 He, in an ineffectible 
nianner, communicates himself to blessed spirits, both 
angels and men, and that very vision is 10 less to thein than 
beatifical. 

3. That cannot be effected or carricd out; im- 
practicable. 

1806 Wonthly Mag. X X11. 210/1 To reduce implicitly... 
Pronunciation to orthography, or orthography to pronun- 
ciation, is ineffectible. 

Hence Ineffectibly -ably) adv,, in an ineffec- 
tible manner : see sense 2. 

1658 Manton Exp, Fude verse 25 Wks. 1871 V. 372 For 
as Christ, the wisdom of the Father, was eternally and in- 
effectably begotten in the divine essence, so they worshipped 
a.. goddess of wisdoin, and feigned that she was begotten 
by Jupiter, of his own brain. 

Ineffective inéfektiv), a. (sd) [f. In-3 + 
EFFECTIVE.] 

1. Of such a nature as not to produce any, or the 
intended, effect ; insufficient ; hence, without cffect, 
ineffectual; inoperative. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. ? 264 Other grievous and ineffective 
remedies. 1706 Puituips, /uveffective, or Ineffectuad, that 
has no effect, vain, fruitless. a 1808 Hurp Sexm. Wks. III, 
xxxv. (R.), How faint and partial and ineffective his best 
virtues. 1844 H. H. Witson Srit, /ndia MI. 81 The 
Burmas, after one or two ineffective discharges, fled from 
the approach of the storming party. 1898 A. W. W. Dace 
Life K. W. Dale v. 114 Any public appeal, he felt, would 
be injudicious and ineffective. 

Of a person: Not able to effect or accomplish 
anything ; inefficient ; not fit for work or service. 

1653 Jer. TAvior Serm. for Year I, xiii. 165 Vertue hates 
weak and ineffective minds, and tame easie prosecutions. 
1814 Soutnry Roderick xxiu, Poet. Wks. IX, 218 Weak 
childhood there and ineffective age In the chambers of the 
rock were placed secure. 1897 /Vesto, Gaz. 29 Apr. 3/1 
The community..has a special duty to the old, the weak, 
and the ineffective. 

3. Wanting in artistic effect. 

3858 HawtHorne Fr. & /t. Frnds. 1. 182 The architecture 
..1s very ineffective. 1879 Cassels Techn. Educ. vu. 26 
The height..would render very fine work altogether in- 
effective. 

B. sd. An incffective person; one unfit for work 
or service. 

1856 Grote Greece 1. xcili, XII. 213 Leaving under guard 
.. the baggage, the prisoners and the ineffectives. 1878 
Bosw. SantH Carthage 397 Having restored discipline by 
clearing his camp of the ineffectives. 

Ineffectively (inéfe:ktivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥2,] In an ineffective manner; without effect 
or result ; fruitlessly. 

1655 Jer, Tavtor Unum Necess. vii. § 5. 479 Still it con- 
tended, but ineffectively for the most part. 1675 Art 
Contentm, vin. § 3. 216 He. .will be like Sestorius’s soldier, 
who ineffectively tugg'd at the horses tail to get it off at 
once, when he that pull’d it hair by hair, quickly did it. 
1881 Stevenson Mirg. Puerisgue 163 A career..which was 
so fitfully pursued, and which is now so ineffectively to end. 

Ineffectiveness inéfektivnés), [f. as prec. 
+-NEss.] The quality of being ineffective. 

1865 Set, Rev. 7 Oct. 461/1 Another great cause of the 
ineffectiveness of modern sermons. 1867 Barry Sir C. Barry 
viii. 276 The meagre ineffectiveness of our older buildings. 

Ineffectual (incfektivl), a. [f. In- 3 + Er- 
FECTUAL: perh., from a med.L. or OF. corresp. 
form.] Not effectual. Of efforts, attempts, or 
actions : Without effect ; unable to produee the in- 
tended effect ; unavailing, unsuccessful, fruitless. 

G 1425 Foundat,. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. 8.) 10 Ynef- 
feciualle these prayers myght nat be, whoes auctor ys the 
Apostle, whois gracyous herer was God. 1631 GouGE God's 
Arrows 1. § 21. 220 We observe meanes to be wanting or 
to be ineffectuall. 1665 BoyvteE Occas. Reff. Ded., Your 
Commands can Prevail..where those of Others would have 
heen wholly Ineffectual. a@ 1704 T. Brown Satire Antients 
Wks. 1730 1. 25 All his efforts were ineffectual. 1790 Gispon 
Misc, Wks. (1814) V. 173 The title was vain, the grant in- 
effectual. 1821 J. Q. Apams in C. Davies AZetr. Syst. ut. 
(1871) 85 In England. .the statute-books are filled with in- 
effectual attempts of the legislature to establish uniformity. 
1841 Brewster A/art, Sc. i. (1856) 7 When he found his 
reasoning ineffectual, he appealed to direct experiment. 


INEFFICACY. 


b. Of things: Not producing the usual or ex- 
pected effect; weak or tame in effect. (Often in 
allusions to Shaksperc’s ‘uneffectual fire’, //aw. 
1. V. 90.) 

1784 Cowrer Task v. 7 His [the sun‘s] slanting ray Slides 
ineffectual down the snowy vale. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. 
I. xxxii. 451 The phosphorescence was not unlike the ineffec- 
tual fire of the glow-worm. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. 
Leigh i. (1857) 76, 1.,there confronted at ny chamber-door, 
A white face, —shivering, ineffectual lips. 1876 Ouipa 
Winter City v. 95 She smiled a little, and Jet the cigarette 
pale its ineffectual fire and die out. 

ce, Of a person: That does not effect the ends 

for which he exists ; that is a failure. 
_ 1865 M. Arxoip Ess, Crit. iii. (1875) 124 The passive and 
ineffectual Uranus of Keats's poem. 1896 Mrs. Carryn 
Quaker Grandmother 142 In everything she had become 
ineffectual. Work had lost its savour, prayer its creative 
atmosphere, 1897 T. HopGkix Chas. Gt. 90 Pope Stephen III., 
the Sicilian, a weak and ineffectual man. 

Ineffectuality (inéfektia,eliti). [f. prec. + 
-ITy.] The condition or fact of being ineffectual ; 
concr, something ineffectual (quot. 1838). 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. 256 Seeing the ineffec- 
tuality of his words, ..he held his peace. 1838 Carve 
AMisc., Scott (1872) V1. 32 Lope de Vega..playsat best in the 
eyes of some few as a vague aurora-borealis, and brilliant 
ineffectuality. 1870 Froupe Hist, Eng. Concl. XII. 543 
With their ineffectuality, their simony, and their worldliness, 
they brought themselves and their office into contenipt. 

Ineffectually (inéfektivali), adv. [f. as pree. 
+-LY?.] In an ineffectual manner; without pro- 
ducing the intended effect or result; unavailingly, 
fruitlcssly, in vain. 

c16r0 Sir J. Metvit Alemt. (1735) 390 Which heing done 
by the said Earl ineffectually. 1693 Luptow Afem. 1. 
145(R.) It had been besieged for about two months ineffec- 
tually by the Scotts, 1800 Mrs. Hervey AJourtray Fan. 
1. 243 Having ineffectually exerted all her eloquence to 
shake Emma's resolution. 1860 Mitt Refr. Govt. (1865) 
137/2 Even the Spanish Government did this, sincerely and 
earnestly, though ineffectually. 

Ineffectualness (inéfektivalnés). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or character of being in- 
effectual ; failure to produce the intended effect. 

1650 Weekes Truth's Conji.ii. 42 These phrases. .of Effec- 
tualness and Ineffectualness,are not plainly understood. 1663 
Lovie l'sef. Exp. Nat. Philos. 1. v. xx. 302 The ineffectual- 
nesse of our vulgar inedicines. 1752 Carte //ist. Eng. WI. 
442 Acquainting her with his son’s design and the ineffectual- 
ness of his own remonstrances. 1880 Cueynr /safah 1.143 
It is the violence, not the ineffectualness, of the attack 
which needs emphasising. 

+ Ineffe'ctuate, v. Os. [f. stem of fneffec- 
tu-al, ineffeclu-ous + -ATE, after effectuate: ct. ¥. 
tneffectué uneffected.] ¢vans. To render ineffectual. 

1633 T. Avams £.xrf. 2 Peter ii. 14 It [covetousness] in- 
effectuates the instruments of salvation, 

Ineffervescence (ineforve'séns). rave. [1n-3.] 
The fact of not effervescing; absence of efferve- 
scence, So Inefferve'scent a. (rare—°), having 
the quality of not effervescing ; Inefferve'scible 
a. (vare—°), incapable of effervescing ; Inefferve- 
scibi‘lity, incapability of effervescing. 

1794 Kirwan Jf:%. I. 199 Porcelain Clay is distinguished, 
from..Marls, by colour, fineness, ineffervescence with acids. 
fbid. 201 Indurated lithomarga is distinguished from .. 
marls, by its fineness and ineffervescibility. 1828 Webster, 
Ineffervescent ..Ineffervescitle. 1850 MAansEL Left. (1873) 
16 Substances ineffervescent in themselves. 

+Ine‘fficace, 2. Ofs. rare—°. [a. F. ineffi- 
cace, ad. L, inefficde-em, cf. Erricace.] =ncxt. 

1570 LevINS Manip. 7/24 Ineflicace, ineficax. 

Inefficacious (inefikéi-fas), a. [f. In- 3 + Er- 
Ficacious: repr. L. tnefficax, -cacem, F. inefficace.] 
Of a remedy, treatment, course of action, etc.: Not 
efficacious ; without efficacy. 

1658 Manton Exp. Fude verse 5 Wks. 1871 V. 178 The 
devils assent .. is not a naked and inefficacious assent, but 
such as causeth horror and tremblings. 1769 7own & 
Country Mag. Sept. 473/1 His remedy proved inefficacious. 
1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 135/2 The precaution. .is 
quite inefficacious. 1875 Postr. Garus 111. (ed. 2) 387 It did 
not inevilably follow that his contract was inefficacious. 

Ineffica'ciously, adv. [f. prec. +-ty¥2.] In- 
effectually, unsuceessfully. 

1927 Bau.ey vol. 11, /neffectually, [nefficaciously, fruit- 
lessly, to no Purpose. 1795 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 10 He 
exerted himself, however inefficaciously, in the cause of par- 
liamentary reforin. 

Ineffica‘ciousness. [f. as prec. + -NEsS.] 
The quality of being inefficacious ; inefficacy. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angelis 67 Vhat the ineffi- 
catiousnesse of grace is as well discovered by this, because 
even the Saints are sometimes overcome, 1678 Lively Orac. 
vu. § 3. 310 To this we may probably impute that strange 
inefficaciousness we see of the word. 1721 [see next]. 

Inefficacity (inefike siti), [ad. F. tnefficacild 
(16the. in Hatz.-Darm.): cf. In- 5 and Erricacity.] 
= prec. 

1721 Baitey, /neficacity. .inefficaciousness, want of Force 
or Virtue. 1886 Dicey Case agst. Home Rule 76 [He] attri- 
butes the inefficacity of laws passed by the Imperial Par- 
liament to their coming before Irishmen in a foreign garb. 

Inefficacy (inefikasi). [ad. late L. 2nefficacia, 
f. inefficax, -cacem: cf. IN- 3 and Erricacy.} Want 
of efficacy; failure or incapacity to produce the 
effect proposed or desired. 


INEFFICIENCE. 


1612-15 lbp. Hate Contempl., O. T. xix. viii, No marvell 
if carnall mindes ae oe the foolishnesse of preaching. .the 
seeming inefficacy of censures. 1688 KovLeE Final Causes 
Nat. Things u. 84 The inefficacy of the burning fiery furnace 
on Daniel's three companions. 1751 JoHNson Aamébler 


No. 87 P 3 The inefficacy of advice 1s usually the fault of | 


the counsellor. 1849 Loncr. Aavanagh vi, The uninten- 
tional allusion to the inefficacy of his prayers. 

+ Ineffi'cience. Oés. rare. [f. as INEFFICIENT 
+-ENCE; cf. EFFICIENCE.] =next. 

1797 ANNA Sewarn Le?#. (1811) IV. 377 What does it prove 
but the inefficience of an inert majority, opposed to the 
active struggles of a party, less numerous by two-thirds? 

Inefficiency (inéfi'fénsi). [fas next +-eNcr: 
cf. Erriciency.} Want of efficiency ; inability or 
failure to accomplish something; ineffectiveness, 
inefficient character. 

1749 Cuesterr. Lef/. (1774) I]. 187 Venice.. owes its 
security to its neutrality and inefficiency. a1761 Law The. 
Relig. 1. (R.), Numerous texts affirm this total insensibility 
and inefficiency of all such entities in the most absolute terms. 
1817 B. R. Hayvon in Four C. Eng. Lett. 474 Relapsing for 
a tine to languid inefficiency. 1878 Lecky Lug. in 18/4 C. 
II. viii. 504 ‘The scandalous inefficiency of the Government 
of Lewis XV. : 

Inefficient (incfifént), a. (5d.) [f. In- 3+ Er- 
FICIENT.] Not efficient; failing to produce, or in- 
capable of producing, the desired effect ; ineffective. 
Ot aperson: Not effecting or accomplishing some- 
thing; deficient in the ability or industry required 
for what one has to do; not fully capable. 

1750 Cuesterr. Left, (1774) 11. 337 He is as insipid in his 
pleasure, as inefficient in every thing else. 1804 W. Tensxanr 
Ind, Recreat. 11.240 Ploughs. .of a more awkward, and in- 
efficient structure than those I have already described. 1833 
Hr. Martineau Berkeley the Banker 1, viii. 165 When the 
Iaw was found inefficient the punishment was increased. 
1839 Keicutcey //ist. Eng. 11.75 He..rarely promoted an 
inefficient person. 1879 HI. Grorce Progr. & Pov. 1X. ik 
(1881) 398 Poorly paid labor, is inefficient labor. 

B. sé. An ineflicient person. 

1898 7éses 16 Dec. 7,6 Ill-born, ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clad, 
many of them at best are poor animals, and ‘ inefficients’ by 
birth or degeneration. 

Ineffi‘ciently, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] Inan 
inefficient manner; in a way that does not cffcct 
its purpose ; ineffectively. 

1828 in WesstER. 1835 TI. WALKER Originad i. (1887) 17 
The art of government ts the most difficult of all arts..and 
it is the most inefficiently praclised. 1879 Cassedl's Techn. 
Educ. v\. 403/2, | fear that I have very eebly enforced and 
very inefficiently illustrated the true principles on which 
works of furniture should be constructed. E 

+ Ineffi'giate, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. zn- 
offigiat-us, {. in- (IN- 3) + effigtatus fashioned; sce 
EFFIGIATE.] Unfashioned. 

1657 tr. Crollius’ Philos. Ref. 58 The first matter was 
a kind of ineffigiate confused Essence, which Phylosophers 
call the Chaos and Hylen, or Mother of the world. 

+Ine‘ffrenate, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. late L. 
ineffrénat-us unbridled, f. iu- (? IN- 2) + effréndtus 
unbridled.] Unbridled. 

1s8r Stuspes Two wunderfull Examp. in Shaks. Soc. 
Papers (1849) 1V. 82 So are the people ineffrenate, peruerse 
in each degree. ; 

+Ine-ffugible, a. Obs. rare—°. fad. L. zx- 
effugtbilis inevitable, f. 22- IN- 3) + *effugibilis, {. 
cffugé-re to flee from, avoid.] Inevitable. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., [neffugible, inevitable, not to be 
avoided. 

Ineffulgent (inéfyldzént), a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not effulgent ; wanting brilltance. 

1824 Examiner 138/2 No ineffulgent suns. 

t+Inegal, «. Os. [a. F. znéga/ (Oresme, 14th 
c.) f. ¢2- (IN- 8) + dya/ equal, EGALL, after L. zx- 
xequalis INEQUAL.) Unequal. 

1484 Caxton CAivalry 82 Pryde is a vyce of Inequalyte or 
to be inegal to other and not lyke. 

+Ineger, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. In-2 + eger 
EAGER: corresp. to OF. exaigr-ir, enegrir to render 
sharp, irritate, envenom.) /¢ravs, To make eager 
or keen, to excite. 

1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying-/ns. 11. 306 He is inegered 
with thirsty greedinesse for pardon and grace. 

+I-nehleche, v. 0Oés. [OE. genealecan 
f. nealxcan; see NEHLECHE.] To draw near, 
approach. 

971 Blick. Hom. 199 Pa ne dorstan hie pzere stowe genealz- 
can. /é¢d. 243 Hi ne dorston hine genealiecan. ¢1175 
Lamb. Hom, 111 Summe lauerdes inebleched gode purh 
heore Jauer(d)scipe. 

I-neiled, ME. pa. pple. of Nat »,. 

Inelaborate (in/lxbérét), a. [Ix-3. Cf. 
obs. F. ze/adoré (1605 in Godef.).] Not elabo- 
rate; not having much labour expended on it; 


simple or slight in workmanship. 

1650 BuLwEeR Anthropomet. 60 Crasse and excrementitious 
humours about the forepart of their Brain, which should 
make their faces more inelaborate and confused. 1747 War- 
BURTON Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 165 (Jod.) What Shakespeare 
meant by ‘brief nature’, inelaborate, hasty, and careless as 
to the elegance of form in respect of art. 1814 JEFFREY in 
Mem. Moore (1853) 11. 16 One little piece of yours, however 
short and inelaborate. 1864 C. Clarke Box for Season 1. 
122 Miss Markby's style was decidedly inelaborate. ’ 

Hence Inela‘borately adv., in a way void of 


elaboration. 
1824 Lanvor /mag. Conv. Wks. 1846 1. 205 In regard to 


240 


INELOQUENTLY. 


Herodotus, his style I consider as .. the most simply and | and the fine arts undoubtedly owe much to this not inelegant 


inelaborately harmonious, of any author in any language. 

+ Inela‘borate, vw. Ods. rare—°. [f. In-2 + 
ELABORATE.) = ELABORATE v. 

1623 CockERAM, /uelaborate, to doe a thing curiously. 

Inelaborated (in/lx'bore'ted), a, [In-3.] 
Not elaborated, not laboriously worked out; not 
thoroughly formed by natural or chemical process. 

1623 Cocxeram Eng. Dict. 11, Not Curiously done, /n- 
elaborated. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 368 
Their weakened and relaxed condition allowed the serous 
or more liquid parts of the blood to pass off..ina crude and 
inelaborated furm. 

Inelastic (in/flestik),a. [f. In- 3+ Evastic.] 

L Not elastic; void of elasticity or springiness, 
whether from rigidity or plastic quality ; not yield- 
ing to a strain and springing baek to its normal 
condition on the removal of the strain. 

‘Inelastic fiuedts, a name for liquids, as being void of 
‘elasticity "in the older sense (see Evastic A. 2 : cf. elastic 
Siurds sv. Evastic A. 3. 

1748 HartLey Odserv. Man t. i. 87 The Excess of Soft- 
ness, which renders the medullary Substance totally inelastic 
as to Sense. 1780 Cuesron in Phil. Trans. LXX. 328 

Its cavity was above half filled with a firm tnelastic sub- 
stance. 1826 Henry £ lem. Chem. 1,245 Common or inelastic 
fluids are capable of remaining in contact with each other 
fur a long time without admixture. 1863 T'ywnact //eat vii. 
175 The principle of conservation holds equally good with 
elastic and inelastic bodies. 

2. fig. That does not expand and contract in ac- 
cordance .with circumstance or need ; unyiclding. 

1867 Spectator 29 June 713/2 The House of Lords show 
not firmness and independence, but inelastic obstinacy and 
obstructiveness, in such a vote. 1871 AtasasteR Wheel of 
Law p.\wn, Buddhism does not seem to be inelastic or un- 
suitable to civilization. 1894 Westen. Gaz. 5 June 6/1 The 
aggregate of the bank notes in active circulation is equally 
unchangeable and inelastic. 

Inelasticate in/listike't , v. 
-ATE3,} ¢rans. To render inelastic. 

1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 1.701 These threads must be de. 
prived of their elasticity before they can be made subservient 
to... textile manufacture. Teach thread fof caoutchouc] is 
inelasticatfed individually in the act of reeling, by the tenter 
eo or girl pressing it between the moist thumb and finger 
. Thread thus inclasticated has a specific gravity of 0-9487 32. 

Inelasticity (i:n/lwstisiti, inil&s-). [ix-3.] 
Absence of elasticity; a condition the reverse of 
elastic; rigidity. 

1828 in Wesstrr. 1881 Sfcctafor 26 Mar. 407 2 The in- 
elasticity of ignly elaborate instincts among the lower 
insects. 1883 19f4 Cent. May 742 No blind uniformity, no 
unintelligent inelasticity, 

Inelegance (ine'l/gins). [f. INELEGANT: see 
-ANCE, and cf. F. ¢ndlégance (1525 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The fact or quality of being inelegant ; 
want of refined grace of form or manner; clumsi- 


ness; an instance of this. 

1726 G. Roperts 4 }’ears Loy. Ded. Aiijb, Pardon the In- 
elegance, &c. of this unpolish’d Essay. 1779-81 Jotinson 
L. P., Watts Wks. 1V. 184 Whatever ie had among them 
before, whether of learning or acuteness, was commonly ob- 
scured and blunted by coarseness, and inelegance of style. 
1837-9 Hacwam //ést. Let. 1. vi. § 26 Their intemperance, 
their coarseness, their inelegance, their scurrility..are not 
compensated .. by any impressive eloquence. 

Inelegancy (ine'l/gansi). [f next: see -ancy.] 
The quality of being inelegaut ; =INELEGANCE. 

1727 in Battey vol. I]. 1732 BerKxeLey Alciphr. v. § 19 
Wines futility there may be tn their notions, or inelegancy 
in their language. 1887 Sfectator 29 Oct. 1460 Those 
literary inelegancies which seem the besetting sins of lady- 
novelists, 

Inelegant (ine lfgant), ¢. [a F. zudlégant 
(15-16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. caélegant-em, 
f. 2- (IN- 3) + Glegant-em ELEGANT.) Not elegant. 

1, Wanting in grace of form or manner; ungrace- 
ful; unrefincd; clumsy, coarse, unpolished. 

1570 Levins Jfanip~. 26/5 Inelegant, txelegans. 1623 
Cockeram, /nelegant, not decked, rough. 1753 HocartH 
Anal, Beauty vi. 31 When the forms .. are inelegant, that 
is, when they are composed of unvaried lines. 1768 Boswett 
Corsica (ed. 2) 23 The church of St. John in this city, by no 
means an inelegant building. 1827 Lytton Pelham viil. 21 
Vincent's somewhat inelegant person. 

b. esp. of language and literary style. 

1509 Barctay Shy of Folys (1874) I. 7 Amaner of wrytinge 
nat inelegant. 1755 World No. 106 (1823) III. 8 it the 
dispute be about a Greek word, and he pronounces it to be 
inelegant. 1779-81 Jounson L. P., Rochester Wks. 11. 199 
His imitation of Horace on Lucilius is not inelegant. 1824 
L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 293 Such expressions. .are 
very inelegant, and do not suit the idiom of our language. 

+c. Not of delicate taste or flavour. Ods. 

1708 J. Puitirs Cyder 1. 49 Ample Fruit .. pleasing to 
Sight, But to the Tongue inelegant and flat. 

d. Of a medical preparation: cf.-ELEGANT 5 b. 

1876 BartHotow Jaz. Med. (1879) 150 The decoction, al- 
though officinal, is inelegant and faulty. : 

2. Wanting in esthetic refinement or delicacy. 


a. Of things. 

1667 Mitton ?. £. v. 335 Order, so contriv'd as not to 
mix Tastes, not well joyned, inelegant. 1712 STEELE Sfec?. 
No. 521 P4 Fort Knock has occasioned several very perplexed 
and inelegant Heats and Animosities. 1736 BoLINGBROKE 
Patriot. (1749) 13 They wander about from one object to 
another, of vain curiosity, or inelegant pleasure. 1834 Lytron 
Pompeii 245 (It was] thought inelegant among the Romans 
to entertain less than three or more than nine at their ban- 
1840 Macautay Ess., Ranke (1851) 11. 138 Letters 


[f prec. + 


quets. 


sloth. 
+b. Of persons. Ods. 

1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 1. 59 What remains On living Coals 
they broil, inelegant Of Taste. 1756 Connoisseur No, 130 P 2, 
I am .. the unfortunate wife of that inelegant (I had almost 
said insensible! husband. 1782 V. Knox £ss. (1819) I].cxvii. 
293 A common and inelegant spectator. 

3. (zonce-use from latc L.) Not in harmony with 
the main body of the Law. 

1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) I]. xxx. 552 This want of 
harmony or consistency with the great bulk of the system 
the Roman Lawyers denote...‘ inelegantia juris’. Now the 
Canon or Civil Laws (as they obtain in England) may be 
singular or inelegant but they are not less portions of the 
general law. 

{lence Ine‘legantness, inelcgancy (Bailey vol. 
I. 15255 

Inelegantly (ine'l/gantli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY*,) %In an inclegant manner; wngraccfully, 
clumsily. 

1667 SouTH Serm. (1698) II]. x. 477 He was not so much 
buryed, as... deposited inthe Grave for a small inconsiderable 
space; So that even in this respect he may not ineleganily 
be said to have tasted of Death. 1779-81 Jonnson L. /’., 
‘Wilton Wks. 11.154 Comus .. is a drama in the epick style, 
inelegantly splendid, and tediously instructive. 1860 Emer- 
SON Cond. Life viii. (1861) 169 The cat and the deer cannot 
move or sit inelegantly, 1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. I. iv. 20 
We fight ineleganily as well as expensively, with machines 
instead of bow and spear. 

Inelevable (ine‘l/vab’l), 2. [Ix-3.] Not 
elevable ; incapable of being elcvated or raised. 

1806 Soutury in Ann, Rev. IV. 582 He is said to have 
expressed .. his opinion that Rome .. was inelevable. 

Ineligibility (ine:lidgibi'liti), [f. next: see 
-ITY.} ‘Whe quality or fact of being ineligible. 

19798 Fortnight’s Ramble 88 To them I thus object, on 
the score of their ineligibility. 1805 Aast’s Rep. V. 215 The 
supposed ineligibility of a bailiff to be elected mayor, 1828 
Wesster, /neligibility ..2. Slate or quality of not being 
worthy of choice. 1884 MJanch. Exam. 7 Aug. 4/5 The 
amendment .. declaring the ineligibility ofall monarchical 
pretenders as candidates for the Presidency of the Republic. 

Ineligible (ine‘lidzib’l), a. [f. In- 3.+ Exic1- 
BLE: cf. F, zudligrble (1752 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Incapable of being elected; legally or officially 
disqualified for election to an office or position, 

1770 Jounnson False Alarm Wks. X. 144 The votes given 
to a man ineligible being given in vain, the highest number 
of an eligible candidate becomes a inajority. 182§ T. Jrr- 
FERSON A utobiog. Wks, 1859 I. 80 My wish..was that the 
President should be elected for seven years, and be ineligible 
afterwards. 1861 O’Curry Lect. ALS. Materials 252 He 
was dumb, and therefore .. ineligible to be made a king. 

b. Hence, Unfit, or considcred unfit, to be 


chosen; unworthy of choice. 

1828 Wesster, /neligible .. 2. Not worthy to be chosen or 
preferred. 1862 Trottore Orley F. \ii, As a son-in-law he 
was quite ineligible. J/od. Altogether ineligible as a per- 
manent residence. 

+2. Of actions, ctc.: Such as one would not 
choose to do; incxpedient ; undesirable. Oés. 

1779 R. Howe in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rez. (1853) 11. 321 
He reports that storming them, at present, wane be tn- 
eligible. 1793 Smeaton Edysfone £,. Contents 9 [It was] 
ineligible to take a greater time in the whole than formerly. 
1797 IT. Jeererson MV rit. (1859) IV. 155 If there be any 
circumstance which might render its delivery ineligible, you 
ate itto me. ae 

. absol. with fl. as sb. One not eligible as a 
suitor or a husband. 

1896 Westm. Gaz. 11 May 2/3 Archibald Rolles, an in- 
eligible, declares his love to Margaretta Ridout, a penniless 
girl 1898 /éid. 25 May 3/2 Mothers of marriageable 
daughters .. sometimes lament that eligible men as a class 
are so much less agreeable than the ineligibles. 

Hence Ine‘ligibly adv., in an ineligible manner ; 
Ine‘ligibleness =INELIGIBILITY. 

1846 WorcEsTER, Ineligibly. Dr. Allen. 1872 Daily News 
2 Sept., The camp of the Army Corps headquarters, in- 
eligibly situated .. if military conditions are regarded. 1881 
lbid. 4 Mar. 9/3 Unless experience of this latter place tends 
to show its ineligibleness for sanitary reasons. 


Ineliminable (in/li‘minab’1), a. [Ix-3.] In- 
capable of being eliminated. 


1875 .V. Amer. Rev. CXX. 108 The number of laborers ts 
an ineliminable element in the problem. 

Ineloquence (inelékwéns). [Ix-3.] Want 
of eloquence; the quality of being ineloquent ; (in 
Carlyle) the reverse of eloquence or speaking out ; 
silence. 

1843 CaRrLyLe Past § Pr. 1. xi, The Lord Abbot's eloquence 
is less admirable than his 1zeloquence, his great invaluable 
‘talent of silence’, 1894 Sir H. Irvine in Daily News 
3 Dec. 6/7 We..feel keenly the ineloquence of finite words 
to express our emotions. 

Ineloquent (ine'ldkwént), a. [f In- 3+ Exo- 
QUENT: cf. F. znéloguent (16th c. in Littré).] Not 
eloquent, void of eloquence, 

c1530 L. Cox Ret. (1899) 42 The audyence falleth, for 
werynes of his ineloquent langage, fast on slepe. 1667 
Mitton P, £. vin. 219 Nor are thy lips ungraceful, Sire of 
men, Nor tongue ineloquent. 18:8 Soutuey in Q. Kez, 
XIX. 52 He quotes the old man's honest and not ineloquent 
exhortation. 1843 CartyLe Past & Pr. ut. v, The inelo- 
quent Brindley, behold he has chained seas tozether. 

Hence Ine‘loquently adv., in an ineloquent 
manner; without eloquence. 

1828 in WeusTER. 1865 J. HULLAH Transit. Period Music 


INELUCTABLE. 


119 Rameau .. declared, very ineloquently no doubt, but 
very decisively, that it was the work of two hands, the one 
an artist, the other an utter ignoramus. 

Ineluctable (infloktab’l), a. Also 7 -ible. 
(ad. L. dueluctabel-is, f. t- (IN- 3) + euctabil-is, 
f. élucta-ri to struggle out. Cf. F. inéluctable 
(15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] From which one can- 
not escape by struggling ; not to be escaped from. 

1623 CockErAM, /ne/uctable, not to bee ouercome by any 
paines, 1629 JACKSON Creed vi. 11, xx. § 2 The titles of 
fate were anciently .. unavoidable, insuperable, inflexible, 
ineluctable. 1659 PEARSON Creed 495 As if the damnation 
of all sinners now were ineluctable and eternall. 1765 Hist. 
Eur. in Ann. Reg. 351 Vhat trouble and confusion which 
must probably attend these ineluctable events. 1880 Swin- 
BURNE / Aadassius 222 All glories of all storms of the air that 
fell, Prone, inelucrable. 1888 Mrs. H. Warp &. Elsmere 
iv. xxix. 366 She and he were alike helpless—both struggling 
in the grip of soine force outside themselves, inexorable, 
ineluctable. E a 

Hence Inelu‘ctably adv., irresistibly, so that onc 
cannot escape from its grip. 

1657 T. Peirce God's Decrees 62 That..doth prevail upon 
the will not ineluctably, but infallibly. 

Ineludible (in/liz-dib’), a Also -able. 
[{Ix- 3.] ‘That cannot be eluded or escaped. 

1662 Granvite Lier Orient. ii. 18 An opinion, so very ob- 
noxious .. should not be admitted but upon .. ineludable 
(1682 ineludible] demonstrations. 1787 Bentuam /’anop!. 
Let. xxi. (1791) 126 Doubts. .whether it would be advisable 
..to give such herculean and ineludible strength to the gripe 
of power? 1846 HawTHorne A/osses 1. ii. 34 The ineludible 
gripe, in which mortality clutches the highest and purest of 
earthly mould, 1882 G. Macvonatp Castle Warlock xviii, 
104 Making up his mind to the ineludible, 

Hence Inelu-dibly adv., in an ineludible manner. 

1893 National Observer 20 May 9/1 Persisted in stub- 
bornly, unchangeably, ineludably, 

+Ine:manabi'lity. 04s. rarve—'. [f.In-3 + 
L. émdndbil-ts, f£. émand-re to EMANATE.) The 
attribute of not originating by emanation. 

21656 Hates Godt, Rem. (1683) 327 The..properties are 
.. innascibility and inemanability .. these belong to the 
Father. . , : 

Inembryonate (ine’mbrinct\, a. Biol. 
{Iy-3.] Not embryonate; having no embryo. 

1846 WorcesTER cites Reip. 1855 Mayne L.xfos. Lex., 
/nembryonatus, having no embryo, germ, or corculum; 
inembryonate. 

+Ineme‘ndable, ¢. Obs. rare. [ad. L. in- 
émendabilis that cannot be amended or improved ; 
(in Laws of Cnut and Hen. IJ, in sense ‘ that cannot 
be remedied by a fine’, Du Cange); f. zsz- (In-3) 
+ émendabilis amendable, EMENDABLE.] Incapable 
of being emended ; incurable. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 569/2 In auoyding of 
their sedicious trouble, and for the repressyng of theyr in- 
emendable malice. 1708 Kersey s. v., (In old Times] such 
a Crime was said to be inemendable, as could not be atoned 
for by a Fine. 1721 in Baiwey. 

Hence + Ineme‘ndableness (Bailey, 1727). 

+ Inemitie, obs. Sc. form of Eniry. 

a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref, (1847) I. 147 This inemitie (ed. 1732 
inamitie] was judged niortall, and without all hope of recon- 
ciliatioun. 

Ine‘mulous, a. rare—'. [In-3.] Not emu- 
lous; without emulation; not envious of (fame, 
power, or the like). 

1789 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. (1791) 80 He treads, in- 
oes of fame or wealth, Profuse of toil, and prodigal of 

ealth. 

Inemye, obs. form of Enemy: see Inia. 


tInenarrable, 2. Ods. [a. F. énénarrable 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.}, ad. L. cvénarrabil-ts, f. 
in- (IN-3) + Gnarrabilis, f. énarrd-re to narrate. 
Cf, ENaRRABLE.] That cannot be narrated, told, 
or declared ; indescribable, unspeakable. 
¢ 1450 Wirour Saluacionn 4329 So grete is tbe payne of 
helle and so inenarrable. 1508 Fisner 7 Pentt. Ps. cit. 
Wks. (1876) 138 He is the profoundyte of thyn inenarrable 
wysdome., /éid. 196 Whose goodnes is inenarrable and 
euerlastynge. ¢1611 CHAPMAN //iad 11, 422 The princes then, 
and nauie that did bring These so inenarrable troopes, and 
all their soyles, I sing. 1616 — Homer's Hymus, Hercules 
(1858) 104 And who..through all the sea was sent, And 
Earth’s inenarrable continent. 1628 Jackson Worthy 
Churchman 25 An inenarrable hardnesse is the first and 
chiefe quality of the Diamond. 1716 M. Davies A then. 
Brit, \l. 424 That sacred. .Mystery of the Holy Trinity is 
ineffable and inenarrable by any Creature. 1730 BaiLey 
(folio), /nena’rrable. 

Hence + Inenarrableness. 

1727 Baitey vol. 11, /nena’rrableness, Unspeakableness. 

+ Ine-nce, ine-nt, obs. forms of ANENT prep. 

13.. Cursor Af. 23011 | Edin.) Saint austin says inent bat 
dai Es nan can godis consail sai, 

Inenchyma (inenkima). Zot. [f. Gr. is. iv- 
fibre + €yxupa infusion.] Fibrocellular tissue, the 
cells of which resemble spiral vessels. 

1851 Batrour Bo/. § 11. 5 When united, tbey [fibrous 
cells] form fibro-cellular tissue or Inenchyma. 

Inenergetic (inenaidgetik), a. rare. [In-3,] 
Not energetic; without energy. 

1826 CoLeripce Lett., Convers., etc. (1836) I. Let. viii. 47 
The energetic or inenerzgetic state of the minds of men, 
_tIneno-dable, a. Obs. rare-°. [f. In-3 + L, 
encdabil-is, f. énoda-re to Exopate.] That cannot 
be untied or unravelled. 

VoL. V. 


' 
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1623 CockEram, /nenodable, not to bee vnknit. 
Baitey, /nenodable, not to be untied or explained. : 

Hence Ineno-dableness, ‘uncapableness of being 
unloosed, untied, orexplicated ’ (Bailey vol. 11,1727). 

Inept (inept), a. [ad. L.zzeptws unsuited, ab- 
surd, toolish, f. 2z-(In- 3) + afius Apt: perb. im- 
med, a. F. zveple (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Not adapted or adaptable; not suited for (+40) 
a purpose; without aptitude; unsuitable, unfit. 
arch. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne 1. xxxix. (1632) 126 A manner 
peculiar unto myself, inept to all publike Negotiations. 
1651 Hospes Leviath. 1. xxv. 134 The differences betweer 
apt and inept Counsellours, 1692 Ray Dissol, World 142 
The Air .. would contain but few nitrous Particles, and so 
be inept to maintain the Fire. @ 1734 Nort £.ram... ii. 
§ 67 (1740) 65 The Parliament then in being .. by all Ex- 
periments was found inept for the great Designs of the 
Faction. 1810 Bentuam /’acking (1821) 268 Not to wrest 
power out of tbe hands of present possessors, but to render 
them somewbat less generally and flagrantly inept than at 
present for ..the exercise of it. 1895 Cornh. Alag. Oct. 
380 Else the lawyers of the land were singularly inept 
when our soldiers and sailors were at tbeir best. 

b. Not suited to the occasion; not adapted to 


circumstances ; out of place, inappropriate. 

1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1.1. 49 If they mean Negative 
Propositions, it’s true, but inept. 1858 bj Martineau Stud. 
Chr. 121 If the doctrine were true, could anything be more 
inept than an allusion to it in this place? 1883 Laz Times 
Rep. XLIX. 555/1 He bas merely used inept words which 
do not affect the preceding absolule gift. . 

2. Absurd; wanting in reason or judgement; 


silly, foolish. 

1604 Jas. I Counterd/. (Arb.) 102 As to the Proposition, 
That because the braines are colde and moist, therefore 
things that are hote and drie are best for them, it is an inept 
consequence. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. 1. xi. (1662) 
34 So soft and moistened by Drunkenness and excess, as to 
make the Understanding inept and sottish in its Operations. 
1710 Brit. Apollo 111. No. 81. 2/2 She look’d on you as an 
Inept Animal. 1888 R. F. Burton in Academy 20 Oct. 249/3 
This policy of meddle and muddle, this ineptest interference 
with local administration for party purposes. 

3. Law. Void, of no eflect. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midd. xxiii, |xtrajudicial confession.. 
was totally inept, and void of all strength and effect froin 
the beginning. — Sr. Lamm, xxvii, As a transaction 
inter minores..the engagement was inept, and void in law. 
1882-3 in Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. U1. 2515/1 Edward 
II]. died..and so the bull to the king became inept. 

Ineptitude ‘inc'ptitivd). [ad. L. inepritido, 
n. of quality f. ézepéus INEPT: see -TUDE. Cf. obs. 
F. ineptitude (t5th c. in Godcf.).) The quality of 
being inept. 

1. Want of aptitude; inaptness, unsuitablcness, 
unfitness fo or for something ; incapacity. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 507 A ineptitude to learne 
{sheweth] a drie and a hard braine. 1640 Witkins New 
Planet i. (1684) 115 There is in it, and so likewise in the 
other Planets, an ineptitude to motion. ¢ 1645 HoweELt Le??. 
I. 1. ix. 17 A strong conjecture of the aptnesse or ineptitude 
of ones capacity. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 203P1 That 
Ineptitude for Society, which is frequently the Fault of us 
Scholars, 1885 V. 4 Q. 6th Ser, XI. 110/1 An endeavour 
to imitate phonetically the Red Indian name of the plant.. 
a Pisces for which the French usually show an extra- 
ordinary ineptitude. 

2. Want of mental capacity; folly, silliness. 
With az and Z/.: A foolish act or remark. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., [ueptitude, unaptness, fondness, 
foolishness, trifling, vainness. 1675 BAxtER Cath. Theol. u. 
n. 42 Here are a inultitude of Errors or Ineptitudes together. 
1832 CartyLe Afisc. (1857) I11. 55 [He] lived no day of his 
life without doing and saying more than one pretentious 
ineptitude, 1885 Spectator 18 July 948/1 This..goes far to 
justify Buckle’s strictures on the ineptitude of statesmen. 

Ineptly (ineptli), adv. [f. Inepr+-Ly2.] In 
an inept manner; unfitly, unsuitably ; foolishly. 

(Tke first example (which comes second-hand from Brian 
Twyne’s transcript ¢ 1620-24) may be an isolated occurrence 
after L. énepte, F. ineptement, 1380 in Godef.) 

1523 Hen. VIII Let. to Bayliffe of Oxford 18 Oct., Twyne 
MSS. XIII. 259 (cf. Turner Rec. Ox/- 42) All common welth 
thereis ineptly permytted to fall into extreme ruyneand decay. 
r61r Corcr., /neptement, ineptly, vnaptly. 1612 J. Cotta 
Disc. Dang. Pract. Phys. 1. vii. 54 Ineptly and injuriously 
may the illusion of fancy..be made snares for tbe innocent. 
1653 H. More Antid, Ath, 1. x. (1662) 31 Though it be done 
never so ineptly and foolishly. Arh Ray Creation 1. (1692) 
22 The Crystalline Humor of the Eye which they (the Peri- 
patetics] ineptly fansied to be the immediate Organ of 
Vision. 1886 Trait, Sha/tesbury (1888) 89 A subtle note of 
ironical compassion, as of a rat who was leaving the sinking 
ship, for a rat who has ineptly selected the same moinent 
for joining it. 

Ineptness (ine"ptnés). 
The quality of being inept. 

1. =INEPTITUDE 1, 

1633 W. StRuTHER True Hafpines 66 An universall in- 
eptnesse, both in soul and bodie to any good office. 166% 
G. Rust Origen's Opin. in Phenix (1721) I. 24 An utter in- 
€ptness to all things worthy of a Man. 1722 WoLLaston 
Relig. Nat. 1x. vii. \Seager), Tbe ineptness of matter has 
heen well considered. 

2. =INEPTITUDE 2. 

1877 SPARROW Ses, xiii. 173 They rebuke the mullitude 
for the grossness and ineptness of their views. 1892 Times 
28 Apr. 5/1 Able, thanks to the ineptness of the prosecution, 
to transform the prisoner’s dock into a Tribune from which 
he preached Anarchy. 

tInequability. Os. rare. [f. In-3 + 


1721 


(f. Inepr + -nxss.] 


INEQUALITY. 


EquaniLity: perh. directly ad. late L. ixwquadz- 
litis, f. inweguabilis INEQUABLE.) Want of equabi- 
lity or uniformity. 

158: J. Bert Haddon's Answ, Osor. 403 b, Upon what 
grew this inequabilitie and parcialilie of dispensation. 

Inequable (ini k-, -e-kwab’l), a. rare. fad. L. 
ineguabil-is uneven, f, zz- (IN-3) + xguabtl-is 
EquaBLE.}) Uneven, not uniform. 

1787 J. Krave A nim, Econ, (1738) 64 The middle Velocity, 
either equable or inequable. 1721 in BaiLey. 

Hence Ine‘quableness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

Inequal (intkwal), « [ad. L. tnagual-is, £. 
in- (IN-3) + awgual-is Equat: cf. OF. snegual 
(Oresme, 14th c.), mod.F. ¢xéga/l.] =UNEQuaL, 
(The earlier formation; now arch. exc. as in b.) 

Its earliest use appears to have been in inegua/ houvs, the 
hours formed by dividing the nalural day or might into 
twelve equal parts, the length of which theiefore varied 
according to the time of the year, the hours of the day 
being also unequal to the hours of the nigbt, except at the 
equinoxes. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Auié.'s 7. 1413 The thridde houre in-equal 
that Palamon Bigan to Venus temple for to gon Vp roos the 
sonne. ¢1391 — Astro/. u. § 10 Thise howris in-equalis ben 
cleped bowres of planetts .. Pe howr in-equal of the day 
witb be howr inequal of the nyght contenen 30 degrees. 
1539 Vonstate Serm. Padma Suid. (1823) 7 The father by- 
gatte hym not inequalle to hym selfe. 1577 Harrison 
England u. ix. (1877) 1. 192 The Dane law..of all the rest 
the most inequall and intollerable. 1588 A. Kine tr.Canzsius'’ 
Catech. liij, 3ow haiff..ye place of ye sone euery day accord- 
ing to ye astronomicall calculation of his midde or zqual 
motion, for seing ye przcise reconing of his inzqual or trew 
motion do varie euery 3ere [etc.]. @ 168: Sir G, WHARTON 
“Equation of Time Wks. (1683) 101 Seeing that Inequal 
days cannot be the measure of equal motions, it is requisite 
that those Inequal days be converted to equal. 1711 
Hearne Col/ect. I11. 268 Inequal Distributions were made. 
1741 SHENsTONE Fudge. Llercules 486 Welcome all toils 
th’ inequal Fates decree. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) I. 
iv. 82 An image..which..would be..more or less elongated 
and coloured, if the two refracting angles were more or less 
inequal. 

b. Of a surface: Uneven. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. & Alin. 319 The ventricles .. 
their inward superficies is inequall with caruncles. 1890 
Cent. Dict., /neguat. 2. In entom., covered with irregular 
elevations and depressions : said of a surface. 

Hence Ine-qually adv., in an unequal manner ; 
Ine‘qualness, inequality (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

1661 Lovett //ist. Anim. $ Min. 288 The field Spiders 
eaten or drunk doe inequally affect the whole body by 
heate, cold, horror, and itching. 1675 R. Burtuocce Causa 
Det 172 He doth inequally dispense it. 

Inequalitarian (infkwolitéeriin). rare. [f. 
INEQUALITY, after EQUALITARIAN.] One who holds 
the principle of the innate inequality of mankind. 

1878 GiapsTonE Glean. (1879) I. 234 In practice they 
(the English people] are what I may call determined in- 
equalitarians. — in Newman Hall's Autobiog. (1898) 276, 
I coined a word to express my opinion. I said I was an 
‘Inequalitarian’. I believe more and more in Heredity. 
Qualities are inherited. 

Inequality (invkwo iti). [a. OF. zxeguativé, 
14th c. in Littré (= mod.F. inégalité), ad. med.L. 
inagualitas, {. inequalis INEQUAL.] The state 
or condition of being unequal ; want of equality. 

1. Want of equality between persons or things; 
disparity: a. in respect of magnitude, quantity, 
number, intensity, or other physical quality. 

1531 Eryot Gov. 1. i, lustyce commutatiue .. onely con- 
siderynge the inequalitie, wherby the one thynge excedeth 
the other, indeuoureth to brynge them bothe to an equalitie. 
1597 Morey /utrod. Alus. 27 Proportion of inaqualitie is, 
when two things of vnequall quantitie are compared togither. 
1674 Boyvie £xcedd. Theol, 1, iv. 177 It remains doubtful, - 
whether the differing sizes (of the fixed stars] .. proceed 
from a real inequality of bulk, or onely from an inequality 
of distance. 1776 Apa Smitu IV, N, (1869) 1.1. x. 11. 119 
Inequalities in the wages of labour and profits of stock. 
1825 J. Nicnorson Operat, Alechanic 430 Should the in- 
squat of tension be occasioned by any original inequalily 
of thickness in the strands. 1858 Froupe //ist. Eng. 111. 
xiii. 94 The growing inequality of fortunes bad broken 
through this useful custom. | f 

b. In respect of dignity, rank, or circumstances : 
Social disparity; the fact of occupying a more or 
a less advantageous position. 

mes Caxton Chivalry 82 Pryde is a vyce of Inequalyte or 
to be inegal to other and not lyke. 1583 Stusses Anat. 
Abus. u. (1882) 103 The apostles .. amongst whom was no 
superiority, inequalitie, or principallitie at all. 1603 KNoLLes 
Hist. Turks (1638) 135 Betwixt Othoman and her was great 
inequality .. she was (as she said) but meanly born, and 
therefore was not to expect so great a match. 1791 BosweLu 
Foknson 13 Apr. an. 1773, She wondered how he could 
reconcile .. his notions of inequality and subordination with 
wishing well to all mankind. 1802 Mar. Eocewortu J/oral 
T, (1816) I. i. 1 The inequality between the rich and the 
poor shocked him. 

ce. In respect of excellence, power, or adequacy. 
Also, A condition of superiority or inferiority in 
relation to something, es. the condition of being 


unequal /o a task, insufficiency, inadequacy. 

1553 Even 7 reat. Newe /nd. Ded. (Arb.) 5 There seemed 
too me no lesse inequalitye betwene the tytle and the booke, 
then if a man woulde professe to wryte of Englande, and 
entreated onelye of Trumpington. 1694SoutH Twelve Serm. 
(1698) III. 265 The Nature of the Things themselves, which 
are the Subject matter of the Christian Religion .. Their 
surpassing Greatness and Inequality to tbe mind of Man. 
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INEQUALITY. 


1708 Mrs. Centuivre Buste Body Ded., Conscious of the | unequal, after Equation 


Inequality of a Female Pen to so Masculine an Attempt. 
1777 Watson PAilip IT (1793) 11. xiv, 233 When she con- 
sidered the inequality of the dispute between him and the 

Flemings. 1899 Cuevne in /).xfositor Apr. 258 ‘here are 
no doubt stylistic inequalities in the different Psalms. 

2. + a. Of persons : Unequal treatment of others ; 
unfair dealing, unfairness, partiality. b. Of things: 
Want of due proportion, tineven distribution. With 
an and f/. An instanee of this. 

1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 183 The chefe .. cause of al 
sedycyon ..that ys to say, the inequalyte of dystrybutyon of 
the commyn offyceys. xgsz Latimer 5th Serm. Lord's 
Prayer Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 399 What meaneth God by this 
inequality, that he giveth to some an hundred pound; unto 
this nan five thousand pound; unto this man in a manner 
nothing at all? 1675 TRanerNe Chr. Ethics 478 If we shall 
not be liberal to one another, itis a strange inequality. 1740 
Warsurton Div. Legat. v.iv.Wks. 1811 V, 145 We sometimes 
find men complaining of inequalities in events, which were 
indeed the effects of a most equal Providence. 1858 Iricut 
Sf. Reform 27 Oct. (1876) 281, 1 could show you inequalities 
as great and scandalous in the manner in which the tncoine- 
tax... presses upon the owners of the soil and those engaged 
in_ professions and trades chiefly carried on in towns. 

3. Want of uniformity in a thing, person, or pro- 
cess; unevenness, irrezularity, variableness: @. in 
surface or outline. With a@sand fZ: Anirregularity 
of surface or outline; a rise or fall of the grotind. 

1607 Torsett. Four, Beasts (1658) 330 The roughness and 
inequality of the place grieved, one part being ligher then 
another. 1645 Boare /red Nat, /list, (1652) 5 The in- 
equality of the coast, and of the great Bayes and Fore- 
lands. 1691 Ray Creation 11. (1692) 109 To find out the side 
towards which the inequality of the ground might more 
easily permit it to rowl its shell. 1801 W. Coxr Zour Afon- 
month. 1. 147 The distant country is broken into fine in- 
equalities of bill anddale. 1874 Symonps.S&. /taly 4 Greece 
(1898) [. i. 4 These inequalities in the surface of the earth 
which we call Alps. 1878 Iluxiev PAysiogr. 135 Tbe water 
soon finds out some slight inequalities of surface. 

b. in motion, action, or condition; in duration 
or recurrence; in rate or proportion; in manner, 
quality, degree, or other respect in which a thing 
is liable to variation. With av and f/.: An instance 
of stich unevenness. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § zoo Inequality [uf sounds], not Stayed 
vpon, but Passing, is rather an Encrease of Sweetnesse. 1638 
F. Junius Paint. of Ancients 316 Whatsoever doth not hang 
well together, bewrayeth it selfe .. by an inequalitie of 
colour. 1671 SALMON Sy. Med. 11. xlvi. 308 The inequality 
of the Pulse continuing is an evil sign. 1748 Anson's Voy. 
t. vill. 77 These tempests .. were yet rendered more mis- 
chievous to us by their inequality, and the deceitful inter- 
vals which they at some-times afforded. 1753 Hanway 7rav, 
(1762) IT. tt. ii. 76 ‘Vhe inequality of our climate. 1797 
Co.eripce in Jos. Cottle Zarly Kecoll. (1837) 1. 250 In 
Wordsworth there are no inequalities. 1815 W. H. IRELAND 
Scribbleomania 55 note, The ineqnalities observable both 
in his style and versification 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) 
I]. 9 Owing merely to an inequality of temperature. 

4, -Astvon, A deviation from uniformity in the 
motion of a heavenly body. 

The older astronomers reckoned four inequalities, two 
common to planets and the moon, and two confined to the 
moon. Furst Inequality: that wbich is due to the eccen- 
tricity of the orbit, and the acceleration of motion at a 
planet’s perihelion or the moon's perigee. Second Inequality : 
that which arises from the obliquity of the direction of the 
planet's motion to the radius vector of its orbit ; = Evection. 
Third Inequality: = Variation (of the moon). Fourth 
Inequality: that due to the more rapid motion of the moon 
when the earth is in perihelion; also called Annual /n.- 
equality ot Annual Equation, Later astronomers have 
discovered several others, as /’arallactic Inequality (see 
quot. 1867-76); Periodic Inequality, the comparatively 
short recurring orbital perturbation due to the attraction of 
another body, as the great inequality of Jupiter and Saturn. 

1690 Levaourn Curs. J/ath.758 The second Inequality of 
the Moon is explained by a little Circle. 1726 tr. Gregory's 
Astron. 1. 427 By any single observation of a Planet .. to 
clear it of its Second Inequality, and find its Distance from 
the Sun. 1728 Pemberton .Vevton’s Philos. 228 Sir Isaac 
Newton has computed the very quantity of many of tbe 
moon's inequalities. 1816 Pcraveairn Nat. PA. II. 277 
Besides these two great inequalities, there are ten others 
.. to which Jupiter is subject. 1831 Brewster Vew/on 
(1855) I. xi. 262 The annual inequality of the moon depend- 
ing on the position of the earth in its orbit. 1833 HerscHec 
Astron. xi. 347 An irregularity, which is well known to 
astronomers by the name of the great inequality of Jupiter 
and Saturn. 1857-75 Cuampers Astron. 1. vii. (ed. 3) 80 The 
Variation ..was the first lunar inequality explained by Sir 
I. Newton on the theory of gravitation. /did., The Paral. 
la-tic Inequality arises from the sensible difference in the 
disturbing influence exerted by the Sun on the Moon, ac- 
cording as the latter is in that part of its orbit nearest to, or 
most removed from, the Sun. /did., The Secular Accelera- 
tion of the Moon’s mean motion .. This inequality was de- 
tected by Halley in 1693. /é#d¢. 81 Hansen elucidated, a 
few years ago, two other inequalities in the Moon’s motion, 
due, the one directly and the other indirectly, to the in- 
fluence of Venus. 


5. Afath. a. The relation between quantities that 
are unequal in value or magnitude. Szex of zn- 
equalily, either of the signs > (‘is greater than’) 
and < (‘is less than’). b. An expression of this 
relation, consisting of two unequal qnantities con- 
nected by either of these signs: distinguished from 
equalion. 

1875 Topuunter A /gebra (ed. 7) li. § 674 If the signs of all 


the terms of an inequality be changed the sign of inequality 
must be reversed. 


Inequation (in?kwéfon). [f. L. tvagudl-us 
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inequality; =INEQUALITY 5b. 

1855 11. Srencer /’rinc. Psychol. (1872) 11. 16 To consider 
the case of inequations. /éid. V1. iti. 29 The inequation ex- 
presses a relation in whicb the second quantity bears a 
yreater ratio to the first. 

Ine‘qui-, combining element, in sense ‘ un- 
equal’, ‘unequally’; not of L. formation (‘the 
negative of 1. #guus being tniguus), but f. 1x-3 
+ Equr-: usually in words that are the negatives 
of egut- words, as eguidislanl, ineguidislant, but 
also forming negative compotnnds without corre- 
sponding positive forms. ‘The following are ex- 
amples of both classes: 

Ine:quia‘xed, Ine:quia xial a. [AxE, AXIAL], 
having unequal axes. Ine‘quicostatea.[CostaTe]. 
unequally ribbed, as a shell or seed (Mayne, 1855). 
Ine quidi‘stant @., not equidistant. Ine:quili - 
brity, want of equilibrium. Ine quilobate, In- 
equilobed a., having unequal lobes. Ine quipo- 
tential a., not equipotential; so Ine quipoten- 
tia lity, inequality of potential, as at differeut 
points on the surface of a glacier. 

1862 G. P. Scrore Volcanos 107 Where the component *in- 
equiaxed crystals or scales are disposed conformably. 1879 
Rutiry Study Rocks iv. 35 When “inequiaxial, arranged 
with their longer axes parallel with the lamination. 1677 
Prot Oxfordsh, 268 Vhree *inequidistant arched ribs of 
stone. 1788 T. Taytor /’roclus 1.78 Another operates with 
weights, the motion of which is reckoned to be the cause of 
*inequilibrity. 1855 Mayne Fxfos. Lex., *Inequilobate. 
1872 Nicuorson /’a/gont. 328 In the Glyptola:mus. .the tail 
is *inequilobed. 

Inequilateral (infkwiletéral, a. [f. Ix-3 
+ EquinaTeran. Cf F. inéguilaléral.) Waving 
unequal sides ; unequal-sided. 

fnequilatera] shell: one in which a transverse line drawn 
through the apex of the umbo divides the valve into two 
unequal and unsymmetrical parts, 

1662 J. Barcrave /'ope Alex. VII (1867) 123 Several rude 
pieces of mountain chrystall.. amongst which there is one.. 
sexangular, inaequilateral, cylindrical, pyramidical. 1830 
Keewster Adin. Cyct. V11, 1. 91/2 Shell transverse, inequi- 
lateral, inequivalved. 1854 Woopwarp Aod/usca i. 246 The 
Livalves are all more or less inequilateral, the anterior being 
usually much shorter than the posterior side. 1880 Gray 
Struct, Bot. ws. iv. 106 Ina:quilateral Leaves, Leing unsym- 
metrical by the much greater development of one side. .. This 
is illustrated in the whole genus Begonia. 

5o tInequilater a. [cf. F. tnéquilatére], + In- 
e:quila'terous a. = prec. 

1614 T. Beowett Nat. Geom, Numbers i. 7 An inequi- 
later parallelogramme. 1855 Mayne, Inequilaterous. 

In equilibrio: sce quitipnius 3. 

Inequitable inekwitab’), a.) [f. In-3 + 
KQuivaBLE: cf. F. zuéguttable.] Not equitable; 
characterized by want ol equity or fairness; unfair, 
unjtist. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety 64 The way of Process men take 
in this affair is so inequitable as certainly presages the 
partiality of the sentence. 1753 JoHNson Adventurer No. 62 
?8 Nothing is more inequitable than that one man should 
suffer for the crimes of another. 1768-74 Tucker L¢. Nat. 
(1834) II. 273 A spiritual pride, making them censorious, 
inequitable, turning everything to the worst side. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 252 The proportions scemed not 
inequitable. 1879 H. Georce Progr. & Pow. Vil. 1 (1881) 36 
The inequitable division of wealth. 

Hlence Ine‘quitably adv., in an inequitable 
manner, unfairly, unjustly. 

1842 De Quincey Crcero Whs. 1857 VII. 207 As a com- 
mander-in-chief, Pompey was known to have been inequit- 
ably fortunate. 1880 MuirHEeap Gadus iw. § 126 It sometimes 
happens that an exception, which prima facie seems just 
enough, will yet bear inequitably upon the pursuer. 

+ Ine‘quitable, a.2 Obs. rare—°. fad. L. rn- 
egutlabil-zs, f. in- (1x-3) + eguittadbil-is ridable, f. 
equila-re: see next.) That cannot be ridden through. 

1623 CockERaM, /neguitasle, not to bee rid through. 
Hence in Biount, Puicuips, etc, 

+Ine‘quitate, v. Obs. rare—'.  [f. ppl. stem 
of L. éneguitd-re to ride on or over, f. z7- (IN- 2) 

+eguild-re to ride, f. egues, equit-em horseman, 
f. eguzes horse.] ¢rans. To ride over or through; 
hence, to pervade, permeate. 

1653 H. More Conject. Caddal. ii. § 7 The World of Life, 
which is everywhere nigh at hand, and does very thronzly 
inequitate the moist and unctuous Aire. 

Inequity (inekwiti). [Is-3. (The corresp. 
L. formation was zzzgurtas Ixtquity.)] Want of 
equity or justice; the fact or quality of being un- 
fair; unfairness, partiality. 

1556 J. HeEvwoop Spider 4 F. Ivii. 10 Equite, in all things 
..is a vertew pewre. Inequite, for wrong, no waie can 
make. 1682 Scarcett Exchanges Pref. ‘Aij, To. discern 
between the justice and injustice, the equity and inequity 
of these Exchanges. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. Index 
614 Many of her statesmen confess its inequity and inex- 
pediency. 1886 SyMonps Sidiey iii. 48 The inequity and the 
political imprudence of freeing great nobles from burdens. 

b. with fZ An unfair or tnjust matter or action. 

1857 J. Pursrorp Quiet Hours i. § x Thine iniquities are 
inequities, 1884 H. Spencer in Contemp. Rez. July 38 Our 
system of Equity, introduced .. to make up for the sbort- 
comings of Common-law, or rectify its inequities. 

t+ Inequi-valent, a. Obs. raze. [I1x-3.] Not 
of equal value; unequalled in value, matchless. 


-) A formula expressing ! 


INERRANCY. 


1568 Nortn tr. Guenara’s Diall, Pr. (1619) 712/1 ering 
inequiualent in estate or degree to them. 1610 Chesfer’s 
Tri., Britain 2 Whose boundlesse glories inequivalent ]oe 
so reflect on Fames orientall wings. 

Inequivalve (in7kwi,valv), a. Conch. [f. Ix- 
Equi. + VALVE.] Having valves of unequal size. 

1776 Pennant Zool, 1V.108 Anomia, bivalve, inequivalve. 
1851 Ricuarvsos (Geol. viii. 243 If one valve is larger than 
the other, it is said to be inequivalve. 1888 Rotteston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 125 The valves of the shell are inequi- 
valve in the Ostretdae, one valve being smaller than the 
other. 

So Ine‘quivalved, Ine quiva‘lvular a. = prec. 

1816 W, Situ Strata /lent.30 Six species of inequivalved 

fivalves. 1835-6 Toon Cycl. Anat. 1. 710/1 When one 
of the valves 1s larger than the other, it is of course inequi- 
valved. 1828 WeasTteR, /neguivaleular. 

t+Inequi-vocal, a. Ols. rare—'. [1x-3.] Not 
eqttivocal, unequivocal. 

1779 (list. Fur. in Aun. Reg. (1780) 146/2 A recent trans: 
action from which the minister and he must from thence 
forward stand upon the most inequivocal terms. 

Ineradicable in/ra-dikabl), a. [lx-3.] In- 
capable of being eradicated or rooted out. Also fg. 

1818 Byron Ch. //ar. tv. cxxvi, This ineradicable taint of 
sin. 1821 Sueccey /'rometh. Und. 1,175 And in the corn. 
Teemed ineradicable poisonous weeds. 1840 Baruam /ugol, 
Leg., Spectre of Tapp. An ineradicable bloodstain on the 
oaken stair. 1882 Farrar Larly Chr. 1. 340 But prejudice 
fortified by custom is almost ineradicable. 

TJence Inera‘dicably adz., in an ineradicable 
manner, 

1829 I .annor Jag. Conv.Wks. 1846 11 22/2 A winged word 
hath stuck ineradicahly in a million hearts. 1867 Morury 
in Fortnu, Ret. July 48 ‘The lapse of a century and a half 
gave time for the spirit of independence to grow ineradicably 
into the national character. 

Inerasable (in/rétsib'l), a. Also -ible. 
{Ix-3.] That cannot be erased, expunged, or 
effaced. Ilence Inera’sably (-ibly) adv. 

1811 Snet.ey Sf. Jrzyne iv. Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 160 What 
man of honour needs a moment's rumination to discover 
what nature has so inerasibly implanted in his boyom—the 
sense of right and wreng? 1812 — Profesals ibid. 280 
Men whose nantes are inerasable from the records of Liberty. 
1885 I.. Saunpers A. Boyle ii. 34 An ink perfectly in- 
erasable. 

+Inergetic (inaidzetik), a. Obs. rare. [f. 
Ix-3 + (I.NJERGETIC.] =next. 

1807 ‘Cervantes Ilocc’ [E. S. Barrett] Aising Sun 111. 
49 Ils whole administration was weak, inergetic, and unin- 
vigorating. 1852 Turrer /’roverd. Philos. 403 Until spirit 
be infused, the organism lieth inergetic. 

+ Inerge‘tical, a. Obs. rare. [f.1x-? +) Es)- 
ERGETICAL.] Without energy ; inactive, sluggi-h. 

a 1691 Lovie //ist. Air xiii. (1692) 72 Those eminent Stars 
and Planets .. are not to be considered by us as sluggish 
inergetical Bodies. 1706 Puicirs, /uergetical Bodies or 
Iarticles, such as are unactive and sluggish. | 

Tlence + Inerge'tically adz., Obs. 

1727 Patey vol. 11, /nergetically, sluggishly, unactivety. 

nerm (indium), a. fol, fad. L. znerm-zs un- 
armed, f. z2- (IN-3) + arma arms, armour, Cf. 
F. iaerme (1798 in Watz.-Darm.).] Destitute of 
prickles or thorns; unarmed. 

1760 J. Lee /n'rod. Bot. wg. v. (1765) 180 Leaves, in 
respect to their Margin, are .. Inerm, unarmed or smooth: 
which is op d to Spinose. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., [nerm, 
without spikes, prickles, or the like; unarmed. 

Inermous (ind‘umas,, a. Sof. [f. as prec. + 
-os,] =prec. 

1828 in Weaster; and in recent Dicts. 

Inerrability ‘inerabi'liti). [f.next: see -1TY.] 
Freedom from lability to err; infallibility. 

1627 1. Burton Baiting I'ope’s Bull 84 You are per- 
swaded of the Popes inerrability. 1790 Sipty Oceult Sci. 
(1792) I. 51 A standing memorial of the inerrability and 
truth of this science. 1829 Sporting Alag. XXIV. 105, 
I wish we could experience the inerrability of the press. 
1878 Giapstonr. Glean. (1879) III. 260 If we are to believe 
in the inerrability ofa person, or a body of persons. 

Inerrable (inerib’l), 2. [ad. L. (post-class.) 
tnerrabilts, {. in- (IN-3) + errare to err.) Inca- 
pable of erring; not liable to err; exempt from 
the possibility of error; infallible, unerring. 

1613 Jackson Creed 1, xxiv. § 6, Such a facile, inerrable 
rule as the Papists haue framed for direction in points of 
faith, 1687 Burnet Six Pafers, Answ. New Vest Ch. 
Eng. Loyalty 34 Wedo not pretend that we are Inerrable 
in this Point. 1715 M. Davies Athen. rit. 1. 240 The 
Scripture-Letter, as the inerrable Standard of their Morals 
and Discipline. 1839 J. Rocers Axntipopopr. u. it. § 12. 
142 No man or men on the globe compose a tribunal from 
whose inerrable decision we may not appeal. 1879 I’arinc- 
Goutp Germany 11. 177 Catholic Christianity rested on an 
inerrable Churcb as the teacher of truth. 

Hence Ine‘rrableness = IJNERRABILITY; Ine‘r- 
rably adv., in an inerrable manner, infallibly. 

1620 Br. Hatt Hon. Mar. Clergy Answ. Advt., The in- 
errablenesse of Councels, whether particular, confirmed Ly 
the pope, or generall. 1654 HamMonp Fundamentals xii. § 2 
The infallibility, and inerrableness, wbich is assumed, and 
inclosed by the Romish churcb. 1672 Penn Sfiri? Truth 
lind. 40 To this end God gives it to.. his Church, that in 
Doctrine, Life and Government she may inerrably be guided. 
1877 Patmore Unknown Eros (1890) 1 Many speak wisely, 
some inerrably. . 

Inerrancy (ineransi). [f. as INERRANTa.; see 
-ancy.] The quality or condition of l:eing inerrant 
or unerring; freedom from error. 

1818-34 Horne /ntrod. Crit, Stud, Script. ‘ed. 7) 11 


ee 


INERRANT. 


81 Absolute inerrancy is impracticable in any printed book. 
1865 Pusey Efren. 326 The old Ultramontane doctrine of 
the inerrancy of the Pope, i.e. that of his preservation from 
error. 1880 19th Cent. Sept. 429 The superstition .. which 
magnifies the wisdom of our ancestors into inerrancy. 
Inerrant ‘inerant), 2. [f. L. cnerrant-em, f. 
in- Ix-3) + errant-em, pr. pple. of errare to err 
or wander. ] ; -. 
+1. Astron. Of a star: Fixed; not ‘wandcring 


as a planet. Ods. 

1652 Gave Magastrom, xxvi, The sunne. .after which the 
moon, and, beneath these, the rest, errant and inerrant. 

2. That does not err; free from error ; unerring. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 368 The same inerrant pen winds 
up this .. in the emphatic terms, ‘ which is idolatry’. 1868 
E. S. Frourkes Church's Creed or Crown's Creed? 20 
Whether absolutely inerrant or not in matters of faith. 

Inerratic (ineratik),a. [In-3.] Not erratic 
or wandering; fixed (as a star); following a fixed 
course. 

1655 Stantey “ist. Philos. 1. (1701) 11'2 He fixed a great 
company of inerratick Stars. 1793 T. Vaytor tr. Sallust, 
etc, vii. 34 The inerratic sphere commences its motion from 
the east. 1797 JJonthly Mag. 111. 511 The inerratic circle 
..comprehends the seven spheres in which the stars are 
placed. 1822 I. Taytor Apuleius 334 An inerratic course. 

+Ine-rring, 2. Obs. rare—". [In-3.] =Us- 
ERRING. So tInerringly adv. unerringly. 

1645 Howe, Twelve Treat. (1661) 328 They think they 
have an inerring spirit, and that their Diall must needs go 
tru, howsoever the Sun goes. 1755 Jounson, /nerringly. 
(J. quotes Glanvill (Sceps. Sci. vil. 34), ‘that matter should 
frame itself so inerringly’, but in the first edition (1661, v. 
45) the word is ‘ absolutely ’, and in the 1665 ed. ‘unerringly’.) 

Inerroneous (inerdunzas), a. rare. [1N-3.] 
Not erroneons, without error or mistake. 

1880 R.G. Waite Avery-Day Eng. 127 There are many 
thoughtful, although not inerroneous students of the subject. 

Inert (indut), 2. [ad. L. zzert-em unskilled, 
inactive, sluggish, f. zv- (IN-%) + art-ent ART: cf. 
F, ézerte (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of matter and material things: Having no 
inherent power of action, motion, or resistance; in- 
active, inanimate; having the property of INERTIA. 

1647 H. More /omort. Soul. iv. vil. 104 Poore naked sub- 
stance. dull, slight, Inert, unactive. 1710 BERKELEY Prive. 
Hum. Knowl. § 69 Matter is said to te passive and inert, 
and so cannot be an agent or efficient cause. 1774 GoLpso. 
Nat. Hist. 1776) VI11. 199 An opinion, that all nature was 
animated, that..even the most inert mass of matter, was 
endued with life and sensation. 1830 Herscuet Stud. Nas. 
Phil. § 234 Vo say that matter is inert, or has zvertia, .. 
is only to say that the cause is expended in producing its 
effect. 1864 owen Logic vii. 211 If matter is essentially 
inert, every change in it must be produced by mind. 

Jig. 1820 Hazuitt Lect. Dram. Lit. 15 The inert mass of 

accumulated prejudices. 1857 BuckLe Cwilrz. I. vii. 307 
Knowledge is not an inert and passive principle, which 
comes to us, whether we will or no. 

b. Without active chemical, physiological, or 

other properties; neutral. 

1800 Med. Frni. 111. 432 Fumigations may. .be service- 
able in rendering contagious matter inert. 1850 DauBENY 
Atom, Th. ii, (ed. 2) 54 One of them, for instance, might 
possess acid properties, the other be tasteless and inert. 
1864 H. Spencer Biol. 1. 4 Carbon ..is totally inert at 
ordinary heats. 1879 Cassell’s Techn: Educ. 111. 1 The 
collodion film is inert, and plays no actual part in the pro- 
duction of a picture. 

2. Of persons, animals, and (éransf.) moving 
things: Inactive, sluggish, slow, not inclined for 
or capable of action. Also of mental faculties. 

1774 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 479 He is of that inert and un- 
decided temper, that I fear he will not prevail on himself to 
pursue his point with vigour. 1809 W. Irvine Anickerd, 
(1861) 151 the was, in fact, .. neither tranquil and inert.. 
nor restless and fidgetting. 1834 Mrs. SoMERVILLE Connect. 
Phys. Sc. xxvi. (1849) 284 In some places the subterraneous 
fires are in the highest state of activity, in some they are 
inert. 1849 Bricut Sp. /refand 2 Apr. (1876) 171 He is 
rather timid as a Minister and inert as a statesman. 1851 
CaKkrenTER Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 334 It contains sufficient 
oxygen to stimulate the nervous and muscular systems of 
these comparatively inert animals. 1855 H. Spencer ?rinc. 
Psychol, (1872) 1.1. i, 5 As we ascend from creatures that 
are inert to creatures that are vivacious. 1859 DickENs 
Lett. 19 Oct. (1880) I]. 104 The deadest and most utterly 
inert little town in the British dominions. 

|| Inertia (in3-sfia). [L.,=want of art or skill, 
unskilfulness; inactivity, f. ¢zers, e@rt-en INERT. 
‘The I..term was introduced into Physics by Kepler.] 

1. Physics. That property of matter by virtue of 
which it continues in its existing state, whether of 
rest or of uniform motion in a straight line, unless 
that state is altered by an external force. Origin- 
ally used as L., and also called ves énertizx (force 
of inertia). 

Centre of inertia, Moment of inerfia, Product of inertia: 
see CenTRE, Moment, Propuct. 

[1687 Newton Principia Def. 1, Materia vis insita est 
potentia resistendi.. neque differt quicquam ab inertia 
Mass. 1706 Puiriips (ed. Kersey) Vis tnszta Materix or 

Vis Inertiz, is the bare Power of Resistance only, hy which 
every Body. . endeavours to continue in that State in which 
it is, either of Rest or Motion. ] 

2713 Dernam Phys.-Theol. 1. v.33 The cause of the resist- 
ance of all Fluids is partly from the Friction of the parts of 
the Fluid, partly from the Inertia thereof. 1756 Btake in 
Phil, Trans. LI. 2 By the principles of Mechanics, the 
Inertia of any bodies revolving about a Center is as the 


quantities of inatter into the squares of the Brachia. 1803 
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J. Woop Princ. Mech. i. 8 Inactivity may be considered.. 
as that quality by which it resists any such change. In this 
.. sense it is usually called the force of inactivity, the 
inertia, or the vis inertiz. 1879 THomson & Tait Nat, 
Phil, 1.1.§ 216 The Inertia of matter ts Pepe to the 
quantity of matter in the body, 1882 Mincnin Unzpi. 
Kinemat. 107 ‘Vhe force of inertia of a moving particle, in 
any direction, is the product of its mass and its component 
of acceleration in that direction. ' 

Jig. 1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 106 The inertia of 
a massive civilization, 185: GLADSTONE Géean. V1. xxxiv. 22 
That bias..in favour of trusting to the force of inertia, to 
the chapter of accidents. ; ; 

b. “lectric inertia, a term applied to the resist- 
ance offered by a circuit to sudden changes of cur- 
rent, due to self- or mutual induction, or both. 
Magnetic inertia, that property of a magnetic 
substance which prevents its being instantaneously 
magnetized or demagnetized. 

1886 Heavisioe Electr. Papers 11. 60 The inertia, in the 
electro-magnetic case, is that of the magnetic field, not of 
the electricity. 1892 [see INDUCTION 10). 

2. transf. Inactivity; disinclination to act or exert 
oneself; inertness, sloth, apathy. 

1822-56 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 212 Tranquillity that 
seemed no product of inertia. 1837 CartyLe #7, Kev, 1. v. 
ii, By wise inertia, and wise cessation ofinertia, great victory 
has been gained. 1868 M. Pattison Academ, Org. v.148 An 
aimless inertia, an Oriental lassitude of habit, are not seldom 
seen to be the consequence of high philosophical training. 

Inertial (ind-afidl), a. [f. prec. + -aL.}] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of inertia. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 609 A weight of inertial resist- 
ance. 1887 Wind Jan, 151 The subsidiary conceptions 
which he puts forward of ‘the inertial system, the inertial 
scale, inertial rotation, and inertial rest ’. 

Inertion (ind‘sfan).  [irreg. f. Isert, perh. on 
analogy of exeri, exertion.] Inert condition ; in- 
ertness ; inactivity ; sloth. 

1756 P. Browne Famaica 121 Weaknesses of the stomach 
and viscera proceeding from cold or inertion. 1798 WEBBE 
in Owen A/rg. Weltesley's Desp. (1877) 5 Our inertion during 
the contest. 1814 D’IsraeLi Quarrels Auth. (1867) 220 
Mortified with the inertion of public curiosity. 1837 Sir 
W. Hasutton JWefaph. xliv. (1870) IT. 478 A natural prone- 
ness to inertion in man. 1889 Browninc Aephan xxii, 
Tranquillity that lulls Not lashes inertion. 

+Ine'rtious, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. inertia + 
-ous.] Inert. Hence + Ine‘rtiously adv., idly. 

1611 Speep //ist. Gt. Brit. vi. xiv. (1623) 90 His youth.. 
inertiously consumed in lasciviousness aud penurie. 

+Inertitude. Ods. rare—°. [ad. med.L. 7x- 
ertitido, £. L. tnert-em INERT.) = PNERTNESS. 

1656 Birount Glossogr., /nertitudz, sloathfulness, dulness, 
without Science or any craft. 1828 Wesster cites Goob. 

Inertly (indali), adv. [f. INenT+-Ly*.] In 
an inert or inactive manner; inactively; idly. 

1742 Pope Dunc. 1.7 Ye Pow'rs!..To whom Time bears 
me on his rapid wing, Suspend awhile your Force inertly 
strong, Then take at once the Poet and the Song. 1837 
Wuewe ce “/st. [nduct. Sc. U1. vi. i. § 3 ‘The more a heavy 
body recedes from the beginning, or approaches the end of 
violent motion, the slower and more inertly it goes. 1863 
Mrs. H. Woop Verner's Pride 1. xi. 114 Her small white 
hands rested inertly upon her pink dress. 

Inertness (ina-tnés). [f. as prec. + -NESS,] 
‘The quality or fact of being inert; inactivity; in- 
active or inoperative condition or character. 

1661 Gianvitt Van. Dogmat, v. (R.), So long and deep a 
swoon as is absolute insensibility and inertnesse. 1710 
Berkevey Princ. Hum. Knowl, 1. § 25 The very being of an 
idea implies passiveness and inertness in it. 1793 BuRKE 
Policy Allies Wks. VII. 195 It is not humanity, but laziness 
and inertness of mind. 1836 J. M.Gutty Magendie’s Formul. 
(ed. 2) 102 Perceiving this inertness, I myself took a tea- 
spoonful of the tincture: nothing ensued upon it. 1855 
H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1.1. v.91 A greater inert- 
ness of the nerve-centres. a 1862 BucKLE Civilrz. (1869) III. 
v. 394 The great enemy of Knowledge is not error, but 
inertness. 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 81 Nitrogen is remark- 
able for its inertness. 

= ]NERTIA 1. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Not. (1834) 1. 305 Others..style the 
perseverance of body either in motion or rest a ‘force or 
power of inertness’. 1830 Herscuer Stud, Nat, Phil. § 234 
Matter .. presents us with two general qualities..activity and 
inertness. 

t+Inerrty. Obs. rare—°, [ad. L. Inentta: cf. 
F, inertie (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] = prec. 

1623 CockeraM, /nertie, slothfulnesse. 

Inerube‘scent,@. rare. [1x-3.] Unblush- 
ing, shameless. 

1788 New Lond. Mag. 515 She.. proved so inerubescent 
as to render .. absurd all those exaggerations in her favour. 

Inerudite (ine'rvdait),a.  [ad. L. *xérudit-us, 
f. é- (IN- 3) + érudit-us ERUDITE.] Not erudite; 
unlearned, uninstructed. ‘ 

1801 Lams Ess., Curious Fragit., Verbose, inerudite, and 
not sufficiently abounding in authorities. 1816 BenTHaM 
Chrestom, App. § 19 Wks. 1843 VIII. 124 The primeval 
or inerudite analysis:—a logical analysis performed upon 
physical wholes. 1889 Lanciani Auc. Rome i. 4 The simple 
and inerudite imagination of the Middle Ages. 

Hence Ine‘ruditely adv., in an inerudite manner. 

185r Sara CoLeripce Alem. & Lett. 11. 421 It is a great 
pity that a good poein .. should begin so carelessly and in- 
eruditely. 

+Inerudition. Os. rare—'. [ad. late L. z- 


| eruditton-em (Vulgate): see In-3 and ERuDITION ; 


ef. F, inérudition (Littré).] Want of erudition ; 
unlearned condition. 


INESPECIALLY. 


1685 Corton tr. Montaigne 1. 241, 1..being too conscious 
of my own inerudition to be able to instruct others. 

Inescapable (inéské'pab’l\,@. [In-3.] That 
cannot be escaped or avoided ; inevitable. 

1792 Burss Let. to Cunningham to Sept., An inescapable 
and inexorable hell, expanding its leviathan jaws for the 
vast residue of mortals! 1865 Ruskin Sesame 113 To lead 
us .. with their winged power, and guide us, with their in- 
escapable eyes. 1872 W. R. Greco Enigmas Life vi. 239 
The inescapable conclusion from all this ratiocination. 1895 
S. P. Tuomrson Elem. Less, Electr. p. 1x, The views which 
the inescapable logic of facts drove Maxwell. .to adopt. 

absol. 1896 J. L. Atten Kentucky Cardinal 17 Is it this 
flight from the inescapable .. that makes the singing of the 
redbird thoughtful and plaintive? 

+Ine‘scate, v. Ods. [f. ppl. stem of L. zn- 
esca-re to allure with bait, f. 2-(In- 2) + esca food, 
bait.) ¢razs. To allure with or as with a bait; to 
entice. 

160z F. Herixc Anatomyes 15 Thus they inescate and cir- 
cumvent poore silly Soules. 1628 Prynxe Lozve-lockes 2 
A Baite..to Inescate, and Inamour others with vs. 1721 
in BalLey. _ 

Hence + Ine‘scating ff/. a., enticing, alluring. 

1633 Prynne rst Pt. Histrio-A. Vv. x. 289 All the inescating 
lust-inflaming solicitations .. that either human pravity or 
Satans policie can invent. p ; 

+Inesca‘tion. Ods. [ad.late L. zxescatién-em 
(Augustine), n. of action f. zzesed-re to INESCATE. ] 

1. The action of attracting with a bait; alluring ; 
an enticement or allurement. 

1645 Ussner Body Div. (1647) 324 Inescation and enticing 
of the heart with delight. 1692 Hattyweie E-rcell. Aor. 
Virt. 107 The Deceitful Allurements and Inescations of 
Flesh and Blood. 

2. (See quots.) 

1678 Puituirs (ed. 4), /nescation, .. also a kind of trans- 
plantation. , ase e Bairey (fol.), Jaescation (with some 
pretenders’ to Physick), a kind of transplantation used in 
curing some diseases, It is done by impregnating a proper 
medium or vehicle with some of the nrumia or vital spirit 
of the patient, and giving it to some animal to eat. It is 
pretended that the animal unites and assimilates that mumia 
with it self, imbibing its vicious qualities, by which means 
the person..is restored to health. 

Ine‘scatory, 2. vare—'. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
tnesca-re (see INESCATE) + -orY. Cf. med.L, z77- 
escatorium allurement.} Of or pertaining to bait- 
ing; adapted to bait. 

1825-43 1. D. Fossrooxe Zacycl. Antig. 1. 390/1 Pollux 
mentions mouse-traps, inescatory traps, and others with 
snares. : 

Inescaturation, erron. f. INEXSATURATION. 

+ Ineschewable, az. Oéds. [f. In- 3+ *eschew- 
able from Escutw v.]) That cannot be eschewed, 
unavoidable. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy ti. xix. (MS. Digby 230) If. 91/1 
Nor come so fer for to fecche ageyn The quene Eleyne.. 
With outen harmes now in eschewable. 

Inesculent (ineskivlént), a, [In-3.] Not 
esculent, not used for food; inedtble. 

1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castile ii. (1887) 29, I care not 
a rush (or any other aquatic and inesculent vegetable) who 
or what sucks up either the water or the infection. 

Inescutcheon (inéskstfan). //er. Forms: 
see Escurcuzon. [f. In adv. + Escutcneon.] 
An escutcheon of pretence, or othcr small escut- 
cheon, charged on a larger escutcheon; in the case 
of a baronet, an escutcheon borne in chief and 
charged with the red hand of Ulster. Cf. Escut- 
CHEON Ic. 

1610 Guituim Heraldry 11. vii. (1611) 65 The Inescocheon 
is an ordinarie formed of a threefold line, representing the 
shape of the escocheon.. This Escocheon is sonretines 
tearmed an Escocheon of Pretence. 1612 in Selden 77%//es 
fon. (1614) 358 The Baronets and their descendants shall 
and may beare either in a Canton in their Coat of Armes, 
or in an Inscutcheon at their election, the Armes of VIster. 
1614 CAMDEN Hem. 193 An Inschocheon of Armes may haue 
place amongst Augmentations, which is the Armes of a wife 
being an heire generall, inserted in the centre or middle of 
her Husbands Coates after he hath issue by her, to manifest 
the apparent right of her inheritance transinissible to his and 
her issue. 1725 BraDLey Fam. Dict. s.v., He bears Ermine, 
an Inescutcheon. 1897 Hest. Gaz. 2 July 2/3 The Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha .. bears the Royal Arms of Eng- 
land (with the ‘differences’ as previously assigned to him in 
this country) on an inescutcheon upon the arms of Saxony. 

Inesite (eainésait). A/iz. [Named 1887, f. 
Gr. ives fibres + -1TE.] Hydrous silicate of man- 
ganese and calcium, found in flesh-colonred fibrous 
masses, 

1889 Amer. Prui. Sc. Ser. ui. XXXVI. s00 /nesite. 

+Inespecial, obs. erroneous writing of the 
phrase 72 especial, especially : see ESPECIAL a. 4. 

1568 GRAFTON Chron. II. 478 None of his counsail durst 
once speake unto him, and inesgeciall the Ladie Michell his 
wife..was in great feare to be forsaken. : . 

+Inespe'cially, adv. Obs. [f. phr. 27 especial 
(see prec.) + -LY~%; also found as two words 77 
espectally.} ¥n an especial manner; especially. 

1557 Nortu tr. Guenara’s Diall Pr. g2a/1 ‘Yhe women, 
and in especially greate ladies, know not [etc.]. 1563 Gotp- 
ING C#sar (1565) 213 As. .to torne hys jorney into Province, 
he thoght it behoved him not at the time so todo .. but in- 
especially for that he was sore afraid for Labienus. 1572 
Bossewrit Armorie 1. 25 b, Inespecially they nrust be so 
ordered at theire funerals. 1633 Forp Love's Sacy. 1. i, 
I vow myself your servant ; only yours, inespecially yours. 

In esse: see EssE 1. 
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INESSENCE. 


+Ine-ssence. Obs. rare-°, [IN-3.] 
1623 CockEeRAM 11, The not Being of a thing, /ne-xistence. 


Inessvnce. 
+In-essent, @. Obs. rare—'. [f. Is adv. -L. 


essens, essenl-em, assumed pres. pple. of esse to Le.] 
That is within. 

1628 Fectuam Aesolzves u. [1.] Ixxxviil 254 When the ayte 
is thus moued, it comes by degrees to the eare.. and [is] hy 
that in-essent Ayre, carried to the .Auditory nerue. 

Inessential ‘inésenfal , @. 5d. {Is-3.] 

1. Devoid of essence ; unsubstantial, immaterial. 

1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 1v. 237 Of these Names [of the 
Deity] some are negative, signifying that Superessential 
Being as, inessential, without time, independent. 1754 
ARMSTRONG Forced Marriage \. xi, Are y u not a ghost the 1! 
. as inessential As the vain rainbow? 1813 SHELLEY Q. Jad 
via. 71 His inessential figure cast no shade Upon the golden 
floor, 18:8 — Rew. Islam 1. xxv, When life and thought 
Sprang forth, they hurst the womh of inessentia! Nought. 

2. Not essential, not of the essence of a thing; 
not necessary or indispensable to the constitution 
or existence of any thing. 

1836 Maccittvray tr. //umboldt's Trav. xviii. 264 T 
consider man as inessential to the order of nature. 1849 
Ruskin Sev. Lamps ii. § 19. 50 Ornament isan extravazast 
and inessential thing. 1886 Svmonps Henazss. /t, Cath. 
React. (1898) V11. viii. 6 Details so insignificant as to be in- 
essential. 

B. sé, That which is inessential. 

1778 Benttau View Hard-Labour Bill § 45 Wks. 1843 
1V.24 An anxious attention to the inessentials and caternals 
of religion. 18a§ Enel. Life 11. 265 She yields to me in 
whut she terms énessentra/s, 

Inessentiality inésenfieliti. [f prec. + 
-1TY.] The quality of being inessential. 

1890 J. H. Stixtixc Gifforl Lect. 3% Contingency in this 
sense Is inessentiality, adventitiousness, extrinsicalily. 

Inessive ine‘siv,,a. Gram. [irreg. f. L. inesse 
to be in or at (f. éa- Ix-2, + esse to be) + -IVE.] 
IDenoting the place in which a thing is; locative. 

1886 1. Taytor in .Vv. & QO. 7th Ser. I. g22/2 The suffix 
-Ifan or -¢fan..is the sign cf the inessive or locative case in 
Basque. x: Edin, Rev. Jan. 84 (In Finnish} The stude st 
must remember the nominative, partitive, genitive, inessive 
--and instructive, 

+Ine:stimability. O¢s. rave—'. [f. next 
+-ITY.) ‘The quality or fact of being inesttmable. 

1678 Cunwortn /nfell. Syst. 1. iv. § 14. 241 Do you think 
that you are ahle to determine, what Length or Quantity of 
Time there hath been since Cities .. first began?..there isa 
kind of Infinity and Inestimability of this time. 

Inestimable (ine‘stimab’l, 2. 5.) [a. F. 
inestimable (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. in- 
xstimabilis, f, in- (IN-3) + asitmabilis ESTAMABLE. | 

1. Incapable of being estimated ; that cannot be 
reckoned up or computed ; too great, profound, or 
intense to be estimated. 

¢1374 Cuaccer Boeth, v. pr. iii 123 (Camh. MS.) The 
gerdon of be dyuyne grace which fat ts inestymable. Pat 
is to seyn pat it is so gret pat it ne may nat ben ful ypreysyd. 
148a Mouk of Evesham \Arb.) 40 On tothyr syde of the for- 
seyde hye hy lle was so grete and inestymable coolde that ys 
to seye of snowe and Hayle. 1555 Epkn Decades 253 With 
great ingeniousnesse and inestimable pacience these nations 
haue ouercome much greeter difficulties. 1601 R. JonNson 
Kingd. & Commw. 133 The number of oxen. .and prisoners 
was inestimable. 172a De Foe Sem. Cavalter (1840) 47 Vhe 
wealth consumed was inestimable. 1875 Jowett Plato ed. 2) 
I. §1 A companion of inestiinahle value for young men at 
their age. ; 

b. Toa precious to be estimated; of surpassing 
value or excellence ; priceless; invalnable. 

1579 B. G[arter] /itle) New Yeares Gifte, dedicated to 
the Pope's Holiness .. in recompence of divers singular and 
inestimable Reliques sent into England. 1594 SHaks. Nich. 
JH, 1. iv. 27 Wedges of Gold, great ‘Anchors, heapes of 
Pearle, Inestimable Stones, vnvclewed lewels 1635-56 
Cowt.ey Davideis ut. 1002 At last th’ inestimable Hour was 
cone, To lead his Conqu’ring Prey in Triumph home. 1771 
Burke Prosecut. Libels Wks. 184211. 492 This charter, the 
inestimable monument of English freedom. 18a7 Lytron 
Pelham xvi, He would have been inestimable as an under- 
taker. 1879 M. Arnowp Ess., Democr. 37 Of one inestimable 
part of liberty, liberty of thought, the middle class has been 
the pr.ncipal champion. 

+2 yuasi-ady, =INESTIMABLY. Obs. 

1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Mon, vii. (1883 125 This 
charge woll all wey be grete, and so inestimable grete, pat 
(ete.]. 3158 W. Starrorp £xam. Compl. ii. (1876) 67, I 
hearde wise men say, that the Queenes highnesse Father 
did winne inestimable great summes by the alteration of 
the Coyne. 

3. 1. In-3+ EstimaBie.) Unworthy of esteem. 
rare. 

1811 Henry & Jsabelia 11. 2x0 None but the inestimable 
would offer insolence. 

B. as sé. A person of inestimable merit. 

1727 Fieroine Love in Sev. Masques 1. L Wks. 1882 VIII. 
12 But have I never seen this inestimahle ? 

Hence Ine‘stimableness ( Hailey vol. II, 1727). 


Inestimably \ine'stimabli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY-.} In an inestimable manner or degree. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 179h, Whiche .. thus 
confoundeth y~ devyll .. & delyteth aungell & man in- 
estimably. 1647 H. More Song of Soul iu. iii. vii, So Paul 
and Joh) that into Patmos went, Heard and saw things in- 
estimably excellent. 1824 Scotr Fam. Lett. 4 June I1. 206 
Poor Byron's loss will be inestimably felt by the Greeks. 
1860 Mitt Repr. Govt. (1865) 17/1 Their religion .. gave 
existence to an inestimably precious unorganized institution 
—the Order,.of Prophets. 
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+ Ine-stimal, a2. Obs. rare—!. =INESTIMABLE. 

1678 Fug. Man's Call. 318 Consider the inestimal joys 
prepared for them,who..have..triumpht over all the powers 
of darkness, hell, death, and damnation. 

+Ine‘stimate, a. Obs. rave—'.  [f. In- 3+ Es- 
TIMATE fa. fple.] =INESTIMABLE. 

1614 Row anps Fooles Bolt 34 No mins a hap inestimate, 
Thou hast wrought me a freemans life, By taking hence my 
scoulding wife. 

+ Inestuate, v7. Cds. rare—°. [f. ypl. stem 
of L. tnastud-re to foam or boil in, f. in- (1N- 2 
+ xstud-re to be hot, boil, f. astus heat.} 

1656 Broust Glossogr., Jnestuate, to be very hot, to boil 
vehemently. 

Ineuch, Ineugh, Ineweh, obs. Sc. ff. Exovcu. 

Ineunt ivnient ,a.and sé, (ad. L. inenni-em 
entering, beginning, pres. pple. ol ini-re to go in, 
enter, f. 171- |IN- *) + i-re to go.] 

A. aaj. Entering. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hasutton S/etaps, xli. II. 423 1n place of 
tw energies, an immanent and a transeunt, we may com- 
petently suppose three,—an ineunt, an immanent, and a 
t anseunt .. The ineunt energy might be considered as an 
act of mind, directed upon objects in order to know them. 

B. sé. A point ol a curve. Also tneurl-pomt. 

1859 Cavity 6f4 Wer. Quant-cs $185 Instead of he term 
pome of a curve, it will be convenient to use the term 

ineunt’ of the curve. The line through two consecutive 
ineunts of the curve is the tangent at the ineunt. 

Ineva-dible, a. rare—°. [t. In-3 + evadivle, 
EVADABLE.] =1NEVASIBLE. TIence Ineva dibly 
adv,. in away not to be evaded. 

184a De Quincey PAtlos. Herodotus Wks. 1853 IX. 201 
For us, who know its truth, and how inevadibly it must 
have halnted for months the Egyptians. 


t+tInevange'lic, @. Uts. rare-°. [1N-3.] 
Not evangelical; tunevangelical. Ilence +In- 


evange'licly adv., unevangelically. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref Pordage's Mystic Dr. 19 Super- 
stitiously supercilious, immoraly obstreperous and must 
inevangelicly malevolous. 

Inevasible (in/v@-zibl), 2. [Ix-3.] Not 
evasible ; that cannot be evaded. 

1846 Worcester cites Eclectic Rev. 1880 Mes. Witney 
Odd or Even? x\. 49 There were absolute verities of life 
presented there that were tangible, inevasible. 

Inevidence ‘ine-videns. Now rare. [Ix-3. 
Cf. mod. F. sndévidence Littre..] Lack of evidence; 
the fact of being inevident. 

+1. Want of evidence or manifestation of some- 
thing’. Odés. 

a 1654 H. Bixsixc Comm. Princ. Chr. Relig. Wks. 1839 1. 
69 It is not so much the inevidence of marks and fruits that 
makes them douht. 1667 FLavet Saint /ndced (1754) 102 
The hiding of God's face, the prevalency of corruption, and 
the inevidence of grace. 1698 Norris Fract, Disc. (1707) 
IV. 146 When Faith is said .. to be of inevident things, the 
Meaning is not of an ahsolute but of a Relative inevidence. 

+2. Uncertainty. Ods. 

1658 Br. Reysotps Wan. Creature Wks. (1677 6 He op- 
poseth the life of God, to the vanity and uncertainty, the 
word is, to the Inevidence of Riches. a 1677 Barrow Serm, 
(1687 I. xxai. 449 Charge them .. that they be not high- 
minded, nor trust in uncertain riches ¢xi rAovrov adnAornr 
in the obscurity or tnevidence of riches). (Cf. x Tim. vi. 17.) 

3. The condition of not being evident-or clearly 
discernible ; want of clearness, obscurity. rare. 

1671 Fuaver Fount. of Life xxi. 63 lf thou... hast gone.. 
mourning and lamenting because of the Inevidence and 
Cloudiness of thy Interest in Him, 1681 — Weth. Grace 
vii. 139 1t may come to from the inevidence of the premises. 
1817 Cocerioce Biog. Lit. 1. 269 mote, This is clear hy the 
inevidence of the converse. 

Inevident ine-vidént), a2. Now rare. [ad. 
late L. tnévident-em Boeth.): see Ix-3 and Evi- 
DENT: cf. F. inévident (Littre).] Not evident, not 
manifest; lacking evidence ; not clear or obvious, 
obscure. 

1614 JACKSON Creed itt. xxxii. Contn. rst Bk., (¢7, Va- 
lentia) Seeing aswell the diuine reuelations, as the Churches 
infallible proposall are obscure and inewident [orig. obscure 
et tneutdentes). ax16a3 W. Pemece és. (1635) 94 Know. 
ledge is an assent to things evident, Beliefe an assent to 
things inewident. a1656 Be. Hate Rem. Wks. (1660) 267 
Our Schoolmen make distinction of a certainty, evident, 
and inevident. @1755 Be. Conyseare Serm. II. viii. (T. , 
An undoubting assent to those things which are of them. 
selves inevident. Wod. Newspaper, A mysterious widening 
out and flow in the skirt, the cause whereof is beautifully 
inevident. 


Inevitability ‘ine:vitabi-liti). [f. next: see 
“Ty. Cf. mod.k. iévitabilité.] The quality of 


being inevitable; inevitableness. Also with a and 


jf. An instance of this. 


1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt. Exemp. Ad § vi. »6 Ambition .. 
falls under the inevitability of such Accidents which etther 
could not be foreseen or not prevented. 1675 WooDHEAD, etc. 
Paraphr. Paul 25 This inevitability of sinning. 1847 Mrs. 
Trottore TAree Cousins (Railw. ed.) 47 By the help of that 
effectual mind-strengthener peatunty, the Bishop bore 
this ‘ contretems ’ rather better than his lady expected. 1871 
R. H. Hutton E£ss. (1880) Il. Goethe 25 He was already 
beginning to accommodate himself to all inevitahilities. 

Inevitable ine-vitab]), 2. fad. L. inzvita- 


in R. Estienne).] That cannot be avoided; not 
admitting of escape or evasion; unavoidable. 


INEXCITABILITY. 


exgj0 Life St. Nath. (1884 52 My body whyche aftur pe 
ineuitable lawe of nature al ydeth to be resolued in to dep. 
©1510 Barctay Wirr. Gd. Manners (1570@ Div, What 
should he dreade of deathe ? it is incuitable, The general] 
duene and tribute of nature. 1606 SHAKS. At. & C4 Iv. 
xiv. 65 When 1 should see behinde me Ih’ ineuitable prose- 
cution of disgrace and horror 1676 W. Row Contu. Blair's 
slutobiog. x. 1848) 212 There was an inevitahle necessity 
laid upon them. 1750 Gray Elegy 35 All .. Await alike th’ 
inevitable hour. 1795 SoutHEY Joan of Arc x, 508[He] then 
beholds the inevitable shark Close on hiin open-mouthed. 
1838 I irtware Greece V.xi.122 A battle Lecame inevitahle. 
1860 ‘1. sDact Glac. tii. ro The conclusion scen:s inevitable 
that the mvuntain is sinking hy its own weight. 

b. absel. The inevitable, that which is inevitable, 
what cannot be avoided or escaped. 

1850 Cartyie Latter-d. Pamph. iv. 16 Our one interest in 
such G vernment is, that it would be kind enough to cease 
and go its ways, before the inevitable arrive. 1887 l|owELL 
Dimocr. 16 There is no good in arguing with the inevitable. 

Inevitableness inevitablnes. [f prec. + 
-Ness.] The quality or conditicn of being inevi- 
table or unavotdable. 

1626 TD) sxr Serm. lxxvill. Bor Whatsoever the Prophets 
say .. yet they meane not thee nor doe theu assume it in 
inevitablenesce upon thyselfe. 1695 H. Dopwer. Def 
bund. Deprived Bishops 46 Why can they not see the in- 
evitasleness of the same Consequences? 1857 Tot tis 
Swith Parish 132 The certainty and inevitableness of the 
result are what is needed in order that the true sense of 
responsibility may exist. 1879 Cur. Rossetti Seck 4 Flas 
To eapress the inevital leness uf human suffering. 

Inevitably \inewntabli', adv. [fi as prec. + 
-LY =.) In an inevitable manner; unavoidably. 

1447 Bonkennam Seyntys Roxb. 33 Allas quoth he evene 
a» a straunger. Inevytabylly 1 must deyin here. rg94 
liooxer Acc! /'el. Pref. ii § 6 All good men were now in- 
euitably certaine to be trampled under foot. 1667 MittTpNx 
P. L. vin. 330 Fer know, The day thou eat'st thereof. in- 
evitably thcu shalt dye; From that day mortal. 1862 1). 
Srencer First Princ. 1. vii. § 65 (1875) 196 Uniformity of 
law thus follows inevitably from the persistence of force. 

Inew, obs. Sc. form of Exow pl. of enough. 

+ Inew, var. of Exew v. Ods. Hence + Inew'- 
ing 74/. s6., driving into water. 

1596 HarIncTon Sefamt. Ajax (1814) 47 The fine phrase 
of inewing a woodcock. 

+ Inewch, variant of sneuch, ENOUGH. 

Inexact inegzekt),@. [Ix-3. Cf. F. inexact 
(1701 in Hatz.-Darm.).} Not exact; not strictly 
correct or precise; also, not strict or rigorous. 

1828 Wrester, /mexract, not exact; not precisely correct 
ortrue. 1837 WHewect His’. /nduct. Sc. (1857) 1. 83 This 
statement of the ancient writer is inexact. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2 111. 390 The enquiry was continued in. a very 
inexact manner. 1883 Longm. Mag. Apr. 620 The records 
of an anemomeier on the top of a house are, from their very 
nature, inexact. 

b. Of a person: Characterized by inexactness of 
knowledge, statement, etc. 

1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. vii. 11.178 nofe, Burnet was 
far indeed from being the most inexact writer of his time. 


"ys Wuritsey Life Lang. viii 150 Inexact thinkers. 
nexactitude (inegzzktitiud). [Ix-3. Cf. 
F. inexactitude (1701 in Hatz.-Darm.).} The 


quality or character of being inexact; want of 
exactitude, accuracy, or precision; imexactness. 
Also (with g/.), an instance of this; an inaccuracy. 
1786 T. Jerrerson H/rit. (1859) 11. 48 Further enquiry .. 
has satished me of the inexactitude of this information. 1865 
CartyLe Fredk. Gt. xvi x. (1872) VI. 261 The King .. never 
pardons any fault which tends to inexactitude in the Mili- 
tary Service. 1869 J. Martineau £ss. 11. 83 The author's 
inexactitude of thought and expression. 1875 Poste Gaius 
ua. (ed. 2) 48x This .. must be regarded as an inexactitude 
of Ulpian. 1881 Times 11 Apr. 53 There may be inexacti- 

tudes of detail in the document. 
In 


Inexa‘ctly, dv. [f. InExact + -L¥ 2] 
an inexact or maccurate manner ; not with perfect 


correctness. 

1849 Macaucay Hest. Eng. vii. (1858 I. 421 He [William 
of Orange] spokeand wrote French, English, and German, 
inelegantly, it is true, and inexactly, hut fluently and intel- 
ligibly. 1875 Wuitney Life Lang. 34 All through the life- 
long process of learning one’s ‘ mother-tongue ’, one is liahle 
to apprehend wrongly, and to reproduce inexactly. 

Inexactness (inegzx'ktnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being inexact; want of 
precision ; inaccuracy. Also with az and f/.: An 
instance of this. 

1828 Wesster, /nexactness, incorrectness ; want of pre- 
cision. r184x Myers Cath. 7A. ut. § 25. 92 An .. instance 
of literal inexactness in the Gospel narratives, 1846 Laspor 
Imag. Conv. Wks. 1. 75/1 They doexclude wit, which some- 
times shows inexactnesses where mensuration would be 
tardy and incommodious. 1899 Q. Kev. Jan. 113 To sweep 
it [language] away because of its inadequacy and inexact- 
ness would be to sweep away the thoughts which it has 
more or less inadequately preserved. 

Inexaturable, -rate: see INEXSAT-. ; 

+Ine-xcellence. Oés. rare—'. [IN-3.] Want 
of excellence; the opposite of excellence. So tIn- 
e-xcellency. 

1590 Martowe 2d Pt, Tamburl. v. iii, Blush, heaven, to- 
lose the honour of thy name .. And let no baseness in thy 
haughty breast Sustain a shame of such inexceilence [v.7. 
inexcellencie}. : 

Inexcitability (ineksai-tabiliti . rare. [f 
next: see -ITy.}) The quality of being unexcitable ; 
constitutional calmness. 
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INEXISTENT. 


1659 Staxtey //ist. /*hilos. xu. (1701) 485/2 The Dog- | 
matists take away Hippocentaures, instancing them as 
examples of Inexistency. 

Inexistent (inyegzi'stént), a! Also 7 -ant. 
[ad. late LL. tnextstent-em (Boethius), f. 2- (IN- 2 
+ex(s)istent-em existing, EXIsTENT.] [existing or 
having its being in something else ; inherent. 

1553 Bate Gardiner's De vera Obed. F ija, Voth scrip- 
tures and reasons do alow it [the supreme head of the 
Church], as a thing inexistent vnto the name of a prince 
and of a king. 1678 Cupwortu /ntel/, Syst. t.i.§ 14. 15 
(tr. Aristotle] Empedocles and Democritus. .say that Gene- 
ration is not the Production of any new Entity, but only 
the Secretion of what was before Inexistant. 1768 74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) Il. 190 The ideas of pain, ignor- 
ance, doubt. .too frequently inexistent in the minds of men. 

Inexi‘stent, 2.2 ?70ds. [In-3. Cf. F. tnex- 


istant (Littré , med. or mod.J.. tnexistens.) Not 
existing ; having no existence; non-existent. (Jn 


quot. 1704, said of a state in which the person is 


as if non-existent. 

1646 Sir ‘I. Browne Psend. Ep. v. xx. 263 They took a 
liberty to compound and piece together creatures of allow- 
able formes into mixtures inexistent. 1704 SteeLe Lying 
Lover v.i, Oh sleep !.. Stillin thy downy Arms embrace my 
Friend, Nor loose him from his inexixtent Tran-e. 

Inexorability (ine:ksdrabi'liti). fad. L. z- 
exorabililas: see next, and -IT¥.) The quality or 
character of being inexorable; ineapability of being 
prevailed upon by entreaty; relentless or rigid 
severity. 

1606 Dekker Sev. Sinnes, Shaving (Arb.) 41 Audacitie: 
Shifting : Inexorabilitie : and Disquietnesse of mind. 1748 
RicHarnson Clarissa (2812) VITL xi. 58 Violence and fierce 
wrath, and inexorability. 1847 Disratii Zancred vy vi, 
What sublime inexorability in the law! 1874 Busuxeti. 
Forgiven. & Law ii.141 Vhe dread inexorabilities of justice. 

Inexorable (ineks6rab 1), a. (s6.) [ad. |.. zn- 
exdrabilis, {, in- (IN-3) + exérabilis that ean be 
entreated, ExoraB.e; perh. after F. tnexoralle 
(15-16th c. in [atz.-Darm.).) Incapable of being 
persuaded or moved by entreaty; that cannot be 
prevailed upon to yicld to request, esp. in the way 
of merey or indulgence; not to be moved from 
one’s purpose or determination ; relentless, rigidly 
severe. a. Of persons, their actions or attributes. 

1553 Brenve QO. Curtius 192 (R.) To declare .. howe in- 
exurable hee was to such as hee wanne by force. 1592 | 
Suans. Room, & Ful. v. iii. 38 More inexorable farre, Then | 
emptie Tygers, or the roaring Sea. 1633 Marmion 7rne 
Compan. \v. v, Your excuse shall prevail; We are not in- 
exorahle upon extremity. 1697 Drvves I’irg. Georg, in. | 
141 Death's inexorable Doom. 1725 De For Moy. round 
World (1840) 231 ‘The Spaniards are .. cruel, inexorable, 
uncharitable, voracious. 1847 Disrartt Zancre/ 1. ii, Wer 
mouth spoke inexorable resolution. 1876 J. Parker Puracl. 
1.11, 12 As if the uttermost farthing alone would mitigate the 
severity of the inexorable demand. 

b. fig. Of things (chiefly personified). 

1600 Hottann Livy 45'R.) Lawes .. are things deafe and 
inexorable. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel, 1. iv. 1. (1652) 213 
Lucian said of the gout, she was the queen of diseases, and 
inexorable. @17z0 SHEFFIELN (Dk. Buckhm.) IWVés. (1753) 
II, 296 [Destiny] is inflexible and inexorable. 1858 CARLYLE 
Fredk. Gt. 1. i. (1872) 1. 13, How entirely inexorable is the 
nature of facts. 

B. sé. A person who is inexorable. 

1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (4811) V. 257 The fair inexor- 
able is actually gone to church with Mrs. Bevis. 1818 Svp. 
Sunn Wks (1867) 1. 238 Two.. most beautiful women .. 
who acted .. the part of inexorables. 

Inexorableness. [{f. prec. + -nESs.] The 
quality of being inexorable; inexorability. 

16z2 Doxxe Seri, 15 Sept. (1622) 14 An inordinate appre- 
hension of Gods anger, and bis inaccessiblenesse, his inex- 
orablenesse. 1659 Gent. Calling v. § 20 (1684) 421 There 
are many.. that far outgo him [tbe Unjust Judge] in in- 
exorableness of temper. 1675 Burtuoccr Causa Det $4 By 
reason of their Imbenignity, Inexorableness, and Inclemency. 

Inexorably (ineksérabli), a/v. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY 4.) In an inexorable manner; so as not to 
be moved by entreaty ; relentlessly. 

1610 Heacey St. Aug. Citic of God 178 Coriolanus warring 
inexorably against his countrey. 1726-46 THomson Winter 
482 To virtue still inexorably firm. 1781 Gipson Decd, & F. 
XXXVIli. (1869) II. 399 Justice inexorably requires the death 
of a murderer. 1863 Geo. Etiot Romola xvii, He saw her 
standing inexorably aloof from him. 

(?f. In-2+ 


+ Inexo-rbitant, a. Obs. vare—'. 
EXoRBITANT; or ? merely an error for the latter. ] 

1549 Cofpl. Scot. i. 21 Tbe inexorbitant extorsions that it 
[Rome] committit on tbe vniuersal varld. 

Inexpansible (inekspensib’l, 2. [In-5.] 
Not expansible; ineapable of being expanded. 

1878 Mortey Diderot I.v.174 Because that superstition was 
incorporated in a strong and inexpansible social structure. 

Inexpansive (inekspensiv), a. [In-3.] Not 
expansive. 

186. O. W. Hotmes Haunt after ‘Captain’ in Pages fr. 
Old Vol. Life (1891) 48 General Wood still walked the cor- 
ridors, inexpansive, with Fort McHenry on his shoulders. 

Inexpectable (inekspektab’l), @. vare—'. 
{In-3.] Not to be expected. 

1625 Br. Haut Ser. Thaaksgiving Mortality Wks. 1837 
V. 223 What loud cries did beat on all-sides at the gates of | 
heaven! and with what inexpectable, unconceivable mercy 
were they answered! 1721 in BaiLey. 

Inexpe'ctancy. [Ix-3.] Absence of ex- 
pectaney ; the condition of not being expectant. 


246 


1643 HeRLeE Ansz, Ferne 31 Inexpectancy of reward inthe 
discharge of that trust. 1885 E. F. Byrrse Entangled 11. 
u.i. 153 The empty inexpectancy of a vague moment. 

Inexpectant, a. [IN-%.] Not expectant; 
devoid of expectation. 

1853 C. Brosxte Villette xiii, Loverless and inexpectant 
of love, I was as safe from spies in my heart-poverty, as 
the beggar from thieves in his destitution of purse. 1894 
J. Ksicut Garrick iii. 52 First appearance, before a thin, 
cold, inexpectant audience. 

Inexpecta'tion. [Ix-.3.] Absence of expee- 
tation; the fact of not expeeting. 

1627 Fertiuam Nesoizes 3. (11.] v. (1628) 5 Three things are 
there which aggrauate a miserie and make an euill seenie 
greater then indeed it is: Inexpectativn, Vnacquaintance, 
Want of Preparation f 

+Inexpe'cted, a. Os. [IN-3. Cf. L. inex- 
Sfectdius 1m same sense.] Not expected; unea- 
pected, unlooked-for. 

a 1586 Sipxey Arcadia iv. (1622) 432 When Pyrocles. saw 
his friend Musidorus, with the noble Lady Pamela in that 
inexpected sert returned. 1628 Thx. Hai. Righteous Maz- 
mon Wks. 723 Inexpected fall of markets. 1651 Ifowric 
Venice 127 Which strange and inexpected supply. bred an 
amazement. 

Ilence + Inexpe'ctedly 
+ Inexpe’ctedness. 

1612 Br. Hate Contempl., O. T. xx. iv, How could it bee 
otherwise, when those great spirits of hers.. finde themselves 
so inexpectedly suppressed.  /6u/. xxi. vi, The inexpected- 
nesse of pleasing objects makes inen many times the more 
seer raiie _ 1645 — Remedy Discontents 1_o Comming in- 
expectedly to his Country-House. 1651 Howe I enice 125 
The Turks, passing hy the Galeasses, were inexpectedly 
torn by their great shot. 

+ Ine*xpedible, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. late L. 
inexpedibilis, f. in- (IN- 3 + *expedibilis, from ex- 
pedire: see EXrepr.] 

1721 Baitry, /nexpedible, cumbersome, that one cannot 
rid himself of. ' 

Inexpedience (inckspidiéns. 

See next and -ENCE.] =ncat. 

1608 Be. Watt Char. Virtues & b, Envious 170 Not for 
any incommoditie or inexpedience. 1653 Vickson /'salms 
Pref. to Vol. 11. (1834) I. p. vii, The inexpedience of keeping 
mein bonds. 1831 Sourney InQ. Ae. NLIV.125 Auargu- 
ment to prove the inexpedience of the punishment. 

Inexpediency (incksprdicnsi. [f. In-3 + 
EXPEDIENCY ; or f. INEXPEDIENT: see-ENCY.] The 
quality of being inexpedient ; disadvantageousness, 
unadvisableness, impolicy. 

1641 (¢/f/e) Certaine Reasons to prove the Unlawfulnesse 
and Inexpediencie of all Diocesan [:piscopacy. a 1663 
Saxperson J.), It concerneth superiours to look well to the 
expediency and inexpediency of what they enjoin in indif- 
ferent things. wee. Parry Mor. Philos, v1. v. (1827) 110 4 
It is not the rigour, but the agelateattle of laws and acts of 
authority, which makes them tyrannical. 18435 M¢Cuttocu 
Vaxati-n i. xii. (4852) 390 The inexpediency of attempting 
to raise any considerable revenue by means of inconie-taxes. 

Inexpedient (inekspr‘diént), a. [f. In-3 + 
EXPEDIENT.) Not expedicnt; not advantageous, 
useful, or suitable in the cireumstances; unprofit- 


able, unadvisable, impolitic. 

1608 Br, ILatt. Char. Virtues 4 b"., Flatterer 117 If hee 
grant evill things inexpedient, or crimes errors, he hath 
yeelded much, a1714 Berset //ist. Ref. an. 1550 (R.), 
Hooper maintaining, that if it was not unlawful, yet it was 
highly inexpedient to use those ceremonies. a@ 1808 Hurp 
Serm. Wks. VIL. xiviii. (R.), They are indeed inexpedient, 
that is, unprofitable, unadvisable, improper ina great variety 
of respects. @ 1832 Bentuam Offic. Aptit. Wks. 1843 V. 297 
Nothing could be more correctly lawful: but .. few things 
would be more manifestly inexpedient. 1875 Jowett /’/ato 
(ed. 2) I. 148 There are some things which may be inex- 
pedient, and yet I call them good. 

Hence Inexpe’diently adv. 

+Inexpe'ditate, a. O/s. rare. 
expeditated. 

1644 Coke On Litt, 1v. (1671) 298 margin, Aman may claim 
to bave dogs inexpeditate and hounds within the Forest. 

Inexpensive (inekspe'nsiv), a. [Ix- 3.] 

1. Not expensive or costly; involving little ex- 
pense; cheap. 

1837 {implied in INEXreNsiveLy]. @ 1846 Eclectic Rev. 
cited by Worcester. 1859 Lane IVand. India 185, I re- 
solved upon taking a small bungalow for a short period, and 
furnishing it in a mild and inexpensive manner, 1896 W.G, 
Woo tcomBe Pract. Work Physics m. Pref., The apparatus 
required is inexpensive. 

2. Not given to expenditure ; not extravagant. 

1859 HawTHorNE Fr. & /t. Zra/s. I. 273 The Swiss people 
are frugal and inexpensive in tbeir habits. 

Inexpe‘nsively, adv. [f. pree.+-Ly 4, or f. 
Jx-8 4+ EXPENSIVELY.] In an inexpensive manner ; 
without much expense; cheaply. 

1837 R. B. Eve Pract. Chem. 46 The grand secret of 
Chemistry, to those who would pursue it inexpensively, is 
the art of working on a minute scale. 1871 TynDaLt 
Fragm, Sc. (1879: 1. v. 173 Such water can be softened in- 
expensively. . 

Inexpe'nsiveness. [f. as prec. + -NESSs.] 
The quality of being inexpensive: cheapness. 

1864 Miss Yonce Triaé I. 156 Leonard treated its in- 
expensiveness as a personal matter. 1870 Eng. Mech. 
18 Mar. 660/2 Tbe advantage .. is its simplicity and inex- 
Pensiveness. : 

Inexperience (inekspietiéns). [a. F. tvex- 
perience (1460 in Godef. Compl.), ad. late L. zx- 
experientia (Tertull.), f. z- (IN- 3) + experientea 


adzv., unexpecledly ; 


Now rare. 


1856 in WEBSTER. 
{Ix-3.] Not 


INEXPIABLE. 


| EXPERIENCE.] Want of experience ; the condition 
of not having been practically conversant with 
some department of study or work, or with affairs 
generally ; the want of adequate knowledge or skill 
resulting from this. 

1598 Fiorio, /nesperientia, inexperience, vnskilfulnes, vn- 
acquainiance. 1609 Daniet. Cit, Wars Wks. 1727) 207 The 
Inexperience of his Years Made him less skill’d in what was 
to he done. 1693 Drvnkx Juvenal Ded. 1697) 51 Those 
Failings which are incident to Youth and Tnexperience. 
1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 156 We. are ready to allow fer 
your inexperience. 1827 I.vttos /’e/ham xi, An authority 
to which nothing but the inexperience of the young could 
accede. 

Inexperienced ‘inckspieriénst . a. [1-3.] 
Not experienced ; without expericnee ; having no 

or little’ experience; lacking the knowledge or 
skill derived from experience. Const. 772. 

1626 Gotce Serm. Dign. Chivalry § 18 Such as fr wart 
of former exervising were allogether inexpericnced. 1776 
ee Wituerine frit Plants ed, 3) 1. 116 The inexperience | 

tanist is not likely to encounter them at the ewminen e- 
ment of his progress, 1856 Kane Arct. “rfl. b. avi. 1y> 
We were not inexperienced in sledging over the ice. 

Ilence + Inexpe'riencedness O/s. rare, the state 
or quality of being inexperienced. 

1725 Baitty £rasm Collog. (1&77) 318 '1D.) The dain-el 
has three things to plead in her excuse: the authority of 
her parents, the persuasion of her friends, and the inex- 
periencedaess of her age. ; 

+Inexpe‘rient, a. Os. [ad. late 1. iner- 
pertens Tsoethius , f. 2#- 1N- 3) + exfertens EXPE- 
RIENT ] Not having experience ; = 1NEXIERIENCFD, 

1670 G. II. //ist. Cardinals i. 1. 273 He had but two 
Nephews ..who were young, and inexperient in all hind of 
Polhiticks. 

Inexperime‘ntal, @. suze. [IN-3.] Not 
founded on experiment. 

1798 furop. Mag. in Spirit Pub. Frnls. 11799) 11 93 So 
wonderfully sagacious is crude and ineaperimental theory. 

+ Inexperimenting, a. Obs. rare. [f. Ix- 3 


+ exfertmenting, pres. pple. of EXPERimMENTv. Cf. 
F. tnexpdrimenié wanting experience.)] Not in 


the habit of making experiinents; unenterprising. 

1746 Brit, Mag. 98 The Ignorance, or unactive inexperi- 
menting Spirit of our Manufacturers. 

Inexpert (incksp5-3t |, a. sh.) [a. OF. tnex- 
pert, -¢ (14-16th ¢. in Godef.), ad. L. twexpert-us 
untried, unexperienced, f. iv- (IN-3) + expertus : 
sce ENPERT a.] 

+1. Not having experience, without experience ; 
inexperienced. unacquainted. Const. iv, of. Obs. 

2480 tr. De Jmitatzone mi. viii. 74 Pei pat bib 51 newe & 
inexperte in be wey of god. 1526 Tisxpa.e //cd. v.13 Lvery 
man that is feed with mylke is inexpert in the worde of 
rightewesnes. @ 1621 J. Kine in Spurgeon 77¢as. Daz. Ps. 
xxx. 8 Utterly inexpert of the way into so far a country. 
1697 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1.519 The best of us all being hut 
inexpert in mainie things relating to those affairs. [1862 
Lowetr Liglow 1”. Ser. u. 54 Himself, haply, not inexpert 
of evil in this particular.] ; ) 

2. Wanting the readiness, aptitude, or dexterity 


derived from experience; not expert; unskilled. 
1597 A. M. tr. Gurllemeau's Fr, Chirurg. 5/2 Although 
that theire Chyrurgian is wholy inexperte. 1612 T. Tavior 
Conn, Titus i, 6 They are not vnlike an inexpert musician. 
1739 Metmotu Fitzosb, Lett.(1763) 378 Inexpert in the nian- 
agement of this sort of contests. 1808 J. Bartow Colum. vii. 
684 In counsel sage, nor inexpert in arms. 1871 Carl YLE 
in Mrs. C.'s Lett. 11.157 Workmen honest though inexpert. 


B. sé. [mod., after Expert sd.) An inexpert or 
unskilled person ; opposed to EXPERT sd. 

1879 MeCartny Orn Times II, xxi. 102 All these made on 
the mind of the ordinary inexpert a confused impression, 
1883 American VI. 371 A test examination for experts, a 
competitive examination for inexperts. — 

Ilenee Inexpe‘rtly adv., in an inexpert way, un- 
skilfully; Inexpe'rtness, unskilfulness, want of 
expertness or dexterity derived from practice. 

1744 H. Wacrore Lett. H. Afansn (1834) I. xcv. 328 The 
French pursued them outsailed them and missed them by 
their own inexpertness. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
III. 431 In attempting the recovery of those who have been 
hung, and particularly who have inexpertly hung them- 
selves. 1897 Atlantic Monthly LXXIX. 126 Paddling in- 
expertly tbrougb a lake. : 

Inexpiable (inekspiib’), 2. [ad. L. énexpia- 
dilis inexpiable, implacable, f. 7n- (IN- 3) + expra- 
éilis EXPIABLE. Cf. F. inexpiable (15-16th c. in 
Godef. Com/fi.).] ; 

1. Ofan offence: That cannot beexpiated or atoned 
for; of which the guilt cannot be done away. 

1570 Levins .fanip. 4/26 Inexpiable, inexpiabilis. 1609 
Hottaxp Amm. Marcell. xxix. i. 352 Tbis was in him a 
fault inexpiable. 1655 Stantey //ist. Philos. wt. (1701) 93/2 
Such as have used: inexpiable deceit to wrong the publick. 
1728 Younc Love Fame vi, Her lover must be sad to please 
her spleen; His mirth is an inexpiable sin. 1855 MitMan 
Lat. Chr. xiv. ii. (1864) V. 54 One of the inexpiable offences 
of tbe Latin church. 

2. Of a feeling, ete.: That cannot be appeased 
by expiation; implacable. irreconcilable. (Also 


transf. of an action.) : : 
1598 Forio, /nespiabile, inexpiable, ..vnmercifull, deadlie, 
marble-minded. 1600 HottanpD Livy xxx. xIvii. 851 They 
continued an endlesse and inexpiable warre with him alone 
still. 2671 Mattox Sasson 839 To raise in me inexpiable 
hate. 1792 Burke Cor. (1844) ILI. 404 Against the nobility 


INEXPIABLENESS. 


and gentry they have waged inexpiable war. 1878 Bosw. 
Smttn @arthage 44 The revolt of the outraged Libyan 
mercenaries. .which is known in history by the name of the 
‘War without Truce’ or the * Inexpiable war’, ; 

Elenee Ine‘xpiableness, the quality of being 
inexpiable; Ine*xpiably adv., in an inexpiable 
manner or degree, unpardonably. 

1650 RK. Hottixcwortu Exerc. Usurp, Powers 36 The 
inex piablenesse of his former facts. 1684 Eart Roscommon 
Ess. transl. Verse Poems (1780) 48 Excursions are inex piably 
bad, Aud ‘tis much safer to leave out than add. 1826 
Soutney £ss. (1832) I. 357 This struggle so inexpiably and 
ineffaceably disgraceful for France. 1884 Chr. World 17 July 
43/3 They were inexpiably wronged in the past. d 

Inexpiate (inekspiei), az. [ad. late L. évex- 
pial-us (Augustine), f. 2z- (IN-3) + expidlus, pa. 
pple. of expra@re to Expiate.] 

J. Not expiated or atoned lor. 

1819 Blakw. Vaz. WV. 733 That mantle of inexpiate dis- 
honour. 1875 Swinuurne Lrechtheus 1275 The unclean 
soul's inexpiate hunted head. 

+2. Unappeased: cf. pree. 2. Obs. 

¢ x$11 Cuapman /liad 1x. 493 To rest inexpiate were much 
too rude a part. 

Ine-xpiated, a. rare. [Ix-3.] =pree. 1. 

1836 Lyrton -l//ens 1837) 1.457 The inexpiated sacrilege 
made a duty of revenge. ; 4 

Inexplainable (ineksplénib'l), a. rare. 
[Iy- 3.] That eannot be explained ; inexplicable. 

1623 CocxrraM, /uexrplanadle, that cannot be explaneil. 
1851 Mrs. Onienanr Las! Mortimers vi. xv. (1862) 254 It 
was a dread, inexplauinable pause. 1899 Daily ews 3 July 
7/2 One very curious phenomenon recorded by all the dis- 
grams. .is at present wbolly inex plainable. 

t+tIne'xpleble, ¢. Os. Also erron. inexple- 
able, fad. L. inexplebists, f. tn- (IN- 3) + *exple- 
bil’s, {. explére to fill up: see Expuere v.J That 
cannot be filled or satisfied ; insatiable. 

1569 Newton Cicero's Olde Age 16b, Which with such 
earnest sedulitie and inexpleble greediness I learned or 
rather snatched unlo me. 1656 Stan ey //ist. Philos. vin, 
(1701) 322 2 An inexpleble desire of that which we want. 
1788 D. Gitson Serm. 507 That inexpleable desire after 
what is good and lovely. 

Ilence + Ine‘xplebly (erron. inexpleably) [ei. 
late L. cnexplebiliter Prosper)], insatiably. 

1615 G. Sanpys /'rav.g What were these Harpyes, but 
flatterers, delators, and the inexpleably covetous? 

Inexplicability (ine:ksplikabiliti). [f next: 
see -1TY.] ‘Ihe quality of being inexplicable ; in- 
capability of being explained. 

1804 W. T'avtor in Ann. Rev. 11. 513 ‘Whe inexplicability 
of many allusions, especially in Taliesin. 1824 Scotr /, 
Ronan'’s xxiii, The inexplicability which seemed to shroud 
the purposes and conduct of his new ally. 1856 Dove Lovie 
Chr, Faith viii, 321 The very appearance of such inexplica- 
bility is a portion of the probation. 

b. (with az and pl.) Something inexplicable. 

1814 Scott !av. xxiti, This is one of the inexplicabilities 
of huinan nature. 1865 Masson Kee. Brit. Philos. 393; He 
has had to assume an inexplicability, an incouceivabiliry, 
a paradox, as nevertheless a fact. 

Inexplicable (ineksplikab’l), @. (adv.) and sd, 
(a. F. zvexplicable (1486 in Godef. Comp/.), ad. L. 
inexplicabilis that cannot be unfolded or loosened, 
f. in- (In- 3) + explicabélis EXPLICABLE.] 

A. adj. +1. That cannot be unfolded, untwisted, 
or disentangzled; inextricable; very intricate or 
complex. Ods. 

1§55 EpEN Decaites Pref. (Arb.) 49 Of the Mazes cauled 
Labyrinthi .. of knottes inexplicable .. and dyuers suche 
other portentous inuentions. 1601 Hottanp Péiny Il. 57) 
Before a man can come to the Labyrinth indeed which is 
so intricat and inexplicable. 1656 Stanvey //ist. Philos. 
v. (1701) 159/1 He was busied in surveying the inexplicable 
banks of Nilus..and the winding compass of their Trenches. 
[1837 Emerson Adtdtr., Amer. Schol. Wks. (Bohn) IL. 175 
‘There is never a beginning, there ts never an end, to the in« 
explicable continuity of this web of God.} 

+b. as adv. =INEXPLICABLY. Oés. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiv. 49 The contynuelle thouglite 
wherinne she is Inexplycable occupyed. 

+2. That eannot be ‘unfolded’ or expressed in 
words; inexpressible, indeseribable. Oés. 

1s0z Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. ii. 363 Flagel- 
Jacyons and tormentes inéxplycables without ende or without 
releasynge. 1551 RecorpE Cast. Knowl, (1556) 97 The in- 
explicable benefite of knowledge. 1622 MALYNES Alc. 
Law-Merch. 43t The miseries and afflictions of imprison- 
ment are inexplicable and cannot bee conceiued by any that 
haue not felt or had proofe thereof. 1691 Ray Creation 
1, (1704) 81 Fire..a Subject or Utensil of so various and in- 
explicable use. 

3. That cannot be explained ; inserutable, unin- 
telligible ; (in recent use) that cannot be accounted 
for, unaecountable. 

1546 GarDINER Declar. Foye (Quarto ed.) 84 b, You turne 
the matteir so aboute, as it 1s inexplicable. 1570 Bictixcstey 
Euclid x. ix. 239 ‘he matter .. obscure and hard, and ina 
maner inexplicable. 1602 Suaks. //avt.1u1.ii.13 Inexplicahle 
dumbe shewes. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. 1. (t700) 37 If God has 
declared this inexplicable thing concerning himself to us, 
we are bound to believe it. 1793 Beppors Cadcudus 188 
Phenomena hitherto inexplicable in the animal and veget- 
ablececonomy. 1828 Scort F. AL. Perth vi, The wooer had 
begun to hold the refusal of the damsel as somewhat capri- 
cious and inexplicable. 1860 Maurv Phys. Geog. Sea xiii. 
(Low) § 566 There were, in the depths of the sea, untold 
wonders, and inexplicable mysteries. 1879 Froune Casar 


xv. 226 Still more inexplicable was the ingratitude of the 
aristocracy. 
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B. sé. 1. Something that cannot be explained. 
(Usually in p/.) 

1745 NEEOHAM Ji/icrosc. Disc. Introd. 5 We may surely 
reckon it among the Inexplicables. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 
294 Miscellaneous sophisms of so puzzling a character that 
the old logicians called them the Inexplicables. 

2. fl. A vulgar euphemism tor ‘trousers’: ef. 
tnexpressibles. 

1836-7 Dickens S&. Boz 111.257 He usually wore a brown 
frock coat without a wrinkle, light inexplicables without 


4@ spot. 

Ine‘xplicableness. [f. pree.+-nrss.] The 
quality of being inexplicable ; inexplieability. 

1652 Gaute Alagastrom, 158 Why are they so confounded 
at the inexplicableness of the circumstances? 1754 Epwaros 
Freed. Wiil u. vii. 64 Not to insist .. on the Abstruseness 
and Inexplicableness of this Distinction. 1862 H. Spencer 
First Princ. \. iii. § 21 Vhe explanation of that which is 
explicable, does but bring out into greater clearness the in- 
explicableness of that which remains behind. 

Inexplicably, adv. [f.aspiec.+-1¥2.] In 
an inexplicable manner; +a. Inextrieably, very 
intricately ; +b. Inexpressibly, incescribably ; c. 
Iascrutably, unaccountably, 

1629 I3p. Hart //ypocrite Wks. 1634 361 What is their case ? 
Surely inexplicably, unconceivably fearefull. 1710 BERKELEY 
Princ. Hum. Knowl. § 152 Yhe inexplicahly fine machine 
of an snimal or vegetable. 1814 Byron Lava 1. xvii, In him 
inexplicably mix'd appear’d Much to be loved and hated, 
sought and fear’d. 1822 Lams £é@ra Ser. 1, Roast ig, 
A bundle of virtues and vices, inexplicably intertwisted. 

Inexplicant (ineksplikant , a. nonce-wd. [f. 
In-34+L. explicant-em, pres. pple. of explicare to 
Expuicate.] Not explicating or explaining ; giv- 
ing no explanation. 

1825 Lams Vision of //orns, Tired with the fruitless chase 
of inexplicant analogies. : 

+Inexplicate ine‘ksplikct), a. Obs. [IN-3: 
ef. late L. tuexplicat-us wnexplained, izexplicttus 
not unfolded.] Not to be disentanglcd; very in- 
tricate; =INEXPLICABLE 1. 

161n Sreep //ist. Gt. Brit. tx. vi. § 102. 509 Hee built .. 
an intricate Labyrinth at Woodstocke and therein bestowed 
this his pearle of esteeme, vnto whose closet (for the in- 
explicate windings) none could approach but the King 
himselfe. : 

+Ine-xplicate, v. Obs. rare'. 
erroneously used for EXPLICATE v, 2 a.] 
disentangle, 

1653 E. Cutsennace Cath. Hist. 280 Alexander. doubting 
if he should not inexplicate tt [the Gordian knot} that it 
mizht be reputed as an evidence..of his bad fortune to 
come, with his sword cut it asunder. 

Inexplicit (ineksplisit), a [In-3. Cf L. 
inexplicilus in same sense.] Not explicit; not 
definitely expressed or expressive; not elear in 
terms or statement. 

1w80z-12 Bentuam Aation. Jud, Evid. (1827) 1. 116 You 
have yourself, though in an obscure and inexplicit way .. 
been delivering to me a proposition. 1847 J. Harpy in /’roc. 
Berw. Nat. Club UW, No. 5. 256 Vhe description..is..inex- 
plicit. 1886 Sat. Rev. 20 Feb. 245 The grumbles were in- 
explicit and almost inarticulate. 

So Inexpli‘citly adv.; Inexpli‘citness. 

1775 RK. Cuanp.er Trav. Greece (1825) II. 130 Two struc: 
tures yet remain, either omitted or mentioned inexplicitly 
by Pausanias. 1869 A. W. Potts Lat. Pr. Comp. (1870) 2 
Indistinctness, inexplicitness..were faults which excluded 
a writer from the list of literary men. 1871-3 Earve Philol. 
Eug. Tongue (ed. 2) § 610 Saying a great deal in brief 
compass, and with all the entailed consequences of inex- 
plicitness. 

Inexplorable (inekspléerab’l), a. [IN-3.] 
That eannot be explored ; inscrutable. 

1646 Buck Nich. ///, wm. 82 It was the Kings owne im- 
moveable and inexplorable doome. 1802-12 BENTHAM 
Ration, Fud. Evid, (1827) VV. 1 A blind inexplorable laby- 
rinth. 1834 Wison Dissert, Reasonableness Chr. viii. 171 
The inexplorable infinity of his grace. 

Inexplosive (inekspldusiv),a. [IN-3.] Not 
explosive; not liable to or capable of explosion. 

1867 Howeits Venet. Life ied. 2) xvii, To enjoy them- 
selves in the mild, inexplosive fashion [ed. 1, 1866 unexplo- 
sive manner] which seems to satisfy Italian nature. 1884 
American VIII, 38 The inexplosive materials of which 
dynamite is compounded. 

Inexposable (inekspowzab'l), a. rave—". [f. 
In- 3 + exfosable, from Exvosr v. + -ABLE.] Not 
eapable of being, or liable to be, exposed. 

1618 T. Aoams Serm. Rage Oppress. Wks. 1861 1.83 Those 
whom nature or art, strength or sleight, have made inexpos- 
able to easy ruin, may pass unmolested. 

Inexpo:sure (inekspouz't), rave—'. [1n-3,] 
‘A state of not being exposed’. 

1828 Wester cites Aled. Repos. 

Inexpre’ss, a. vare—'. [In-3.] Not defi- 
nitely expressed ; hot explicit: cf. EXPRESS a. 3. 

1871 Mortey Crit. A/isc. 277 Great work enough has been 
done..by inen whose recognition was informaland inex press. 

Inexpre'ssed, a. rare. [In-3.] Unexpressed. 
_ 1821 T.G. Waixewnricut £ss. & Crit. (1880) 186 For the 
inexpressed purpose of deforming [etc.]. 

Inexpressible (inekspre‘sib’l), a. sb. 
[In- 3.] 

A. adj. That cannot be expressed in words ; un- 
utterable, unspeakable, indescribable. (Often as an 
emotional intensive: cf. éveffab/e.) 

1625 Donne Serv. ili, 22 Thou shalt feele the loy of his 


[Loosely or 
trans. Yo 


and 


INEXPUGNABLE. 


third birth in thy soul most inexpressible this day. 1667 
Mitton ?. ZL. vm. 113 Ere mid-day arriv’d In Eden, distance 
inexpressible Sy Numbers that have name. 1711 Aootson 
Spect. No. 1:9 P 8, I gazed with inexpressible Pleasure on 
these happy Islands, 1802 Mar. Epcewortu J/oral T. 
(1816) I. 224-5 It is with inexpressible concern, that I find 
myself called upon .. to be the accuser of sucha man. 1860 
Tynoatt Glac. 1, xxiti. 166 Its seclusion gives it an inex- 
pressible charm. 

B. sé. 1. Something inexpressible. (In quot. 
1846 with punning allusion to next sense. ) 

1652 BenLowes 7heofh. u. vi. 24 Praise best doth Inex- 
pressibles expiesse. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1832) 73 
A pair of standard footmen seems to be the real pair of 
inexpressibles. 

2. pl. \collog.) Breeches or trousers. (Orig. euphe- 
mistie: ef. Zzeffables, cncxplicables, unmentionables.) 

1790 Wotcotr\P. Pindar: Newland for Oliver Wks. 1795 
II. 154 Farnter) I’ve heard, that breeches, petticoats, and 
smock, Give to thy modest mind a grievous shock, And that 
thy brain (so lucky its device) Christ’neth them inexpres- 
sibles, so nice. 1793 Gippon Left. 1: Nov. 1800 HELEN 
Bepincrecp in Jeruingham Lett. (1896) 1. 196 A pair of 
old wnexpressibles .. contained seven thousand Guineas! .. 
deposited in sovulgaraGarment. 1809 Farmers’ Mag. X. 
500 A fine lady can talk about her lover’s inexpressibles, 
when she would faint to hear of his breeches. 1875 Spectator 
(Melbourne) 12 June 64/1 The episcopal inexpresstbles .. for 
obvious reasons will be unsuited to lay legs. 

tlence Inexpressibi‘lity, Inexpre’ssibleness, 
the quality of being incxpressible. 

1727 Bawwey vol. Il, /nexpressrbleness. 1826-7 De Quincey 
Lessing Wks. 1859 X11. 249, 1 do not admit the inexpressi- 
bility: of paternal grief. 1869 Srurcton Treas. Dav. Ps. xai.t 
Our joy should have some sort of inexpressibleness in it. 

Inexpressibly \inekspre‘sibli), adv. [f. pree. 
+ -LY+.] In an inexpressible manner or degree ; 
beyond expression; unutterably, unspcakably, in- 
describably: (Often as an emotional intensive.) 

a 1660 I[AsMonD ‘J.), God will protect and reward all his 
faithful servants in a manner and measure inexpressibly 
abundant. 1711 SirEre Sfect. No. 75 » 8 Something so 
inexpressibly Graceful in his Words and Actions. 41797 
H. Watrote feu. Geo. // (1847) I. vii. 212 The King was 
inexpressibly alarmed. 1860 ‘'ynpatt Glac. 1. ii. 17 The 
final echos being inexpressibly soft and pure. 1875 W. 
Cottuins Q. of M/earts 21 You terrify me so inexpressibly 
that I shall be glad to get rid of you. 

Inexpre'ssion. nonce-wd, [Ix-3.] Want 
or absence of expression, 

1796 Coverince Let. to Thelwall 1q Nov. in Le?t. (1895) 
180 ‘Tis a mere carcass of a face; flat, flabby, and expres- 
sive chiefly of inex pression. 

Inexpressive (inckspre’siv’, a. [In-3. Cf. 
BF. tnexpressif (15th c. in Godef.).] 

1. =INEXPRESSIBLE. arch. (In modern wiiters 
prob. in imitation of Shaks. -f. Y. Z. 1. ii. 10, or 
Milton Lycédas 176,where zexpressive is the word.) 

1652 Bextowrs Theoph. v. xxxix. 72 On the Vision inex- 
pressive rayes did wait. 1744 AKkENSIDE Pleas, Jag. 
1, 124 ‘Then the inexpressive strain Diffuses its inchant- 
ment. 1794 Marutas Pars. Zit. (1798) 298 To mortal ken 
he dares unveil The inexpressive form in semblance frail. 
1856 Mars. Brownine Aa. Leigh vu. 730 Those soft-winged 
eyes...” wixt trembling lids of inexpressive joy. 1866 J. H. 
Newman Gerontius (18741 14, I feel in me An inexpressive 
lightness and a sense Of freedom, ; : 

2. Not expressive; not expressing a meaning, 
fecling, eharaeter, ete. ; wanting in expression. 

1744 AKENSIDE Pleas. Jnag. 1. 285 Vo behold, in lifeless 
things, ‘I’he inexpressive semblance of himself, Of thought 
and passion. 1761 Lioyp Pred. //ecuba (R.), O! glorious 
times, whn actors thus could strike, Expressive, inexpres- 
sive, all alike ! 1791 Ropertson /xdia App. 280 Finished in 
a stile considerably superior to the hard inexpressive manner 
of the Egyptians. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. 239 
His features are inexpressive of intellect. 1846 Mrs. Gore 
Eng. Char, (1852) 152 That blank and inexpressive vacuity, 
which an able diplomatist is careful to assume as a vizard. 
¢ 1860 Faner Old Labourer x, His inexpressive eye. 

Inexpre‘ssively, edv. [f. prec. +-1.¥ %.] 

1. Inexpressibly, indescribably. Oés. or arch. 

1809 Susau I. 217 The notes were wild, but inexpressively 
sweet. 1840 Poe (it 4 Pendulion Wks. 1864 1. 319, I felt 
very—oh, inexpressively, sick and weak. 

2. Not expressively; without expressive power. 

1823 Bentuam Not Paul 236 The name, so inexpressivcly 
rendered, in the English, by the word Deacons. 1893 
Athenzum 27 May 663/3 The idea here is a good one; 
but how inexpressively .. it is indicated ! 

Inexpre‘ssiveness. [f. as prec. + -NESs.] 
The quality of being inexpressive ; want of expres- 
siveness. 

1816 BentHam Chresfom. Table i. Wks. 1843 VIII. 40 The 
fictitiousness, and hence the inexpressiveness, or rather the 
misexpressiveness, of the language. 1833 Hook /’a/sov’s 
Daughter (1847) 260 A countenance of immovable inexpres- 
siveness. 1881 H. James Portr. Lady liv, Pity for the poor 
woman’s inexpressiveness, her want of regret, of disappoiut- 
ment, came back to her. ee 

+Ine’xprimable, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. wnex- 
primaéle (16th e. in H. Estienne), f. 2- (In- 8) + 
exprinier to express.] _Inexpressible. 

a1577 GascoiGNe Hearbes, Weedes, etc. Wks. (1587) 236 
A louer being cbarged with inexprimable ioyes. ; 

Inexpugnable (inekspxgnab'l), a. [a. F. 
inexpugnable (14th c. in Littré Sepp/.), ad. L. én- 
expugnabilis, f. i- (IN-3) + expugnabilis EXPUG- 
NABLE.] That cannot be taken by assault or 
storm; incapable of being overcome, subdued, or 
overthrown by force; impregnable, invincible. 


INEXPUGNABLENESS. 


a. /it. of a fortress, an army, ctc. 

1490 Caxton Fneydos Prol. 10 ‘Troye the graunte, and 
many other places stronge and inexpugnable haue ben be- 
sieged sharpely & assayled. 1533 More Ausw. Poysoned 
Bk. Wks. 1062/1 How the inexpugnable walles of Jerico were 
ouerthrowen. 1540-1 EELvot /mage Gov. (1556) 23 The inex- 
pugnable armies prepared against hym. 1658 //ist. C/rts- 
lina Queen of Swedland 292 Vhe Castle of Besen .. seated 
on a craggy mountain, which renders it inexpugnable. 1787 
Hist. Kur. in Ann. Reg.79/2 Convinced at length .. chat 
this empire was inexpugnable. 1849 Grote Greece u. lix. 
V. 249 Syracuse .. had not only become inexpugnable, but 
had assumed the aggressive. : 

b. fig. of a statement, argument, principle, de- 
sire, disposition, quality, condition, etc., or of a 
person in reference to his principles or disposition : 
That cannot be overthrown or overcome. 

@ 1535 More Agst. Tyndal/ 1. Wks. 662 By some of hys 
own argumentes .. he .. maketh it rather more strong, and 
proueth it playn inexpugnable. 1590 Barroucn Jets, 
Physick 1. xv. (1639) 24 An inexpugnable desire of sleeping. 
1662 GuNNING Lent Fast 218 By Fasting, the three Children 
also were found..inexpugnable by the Babylonians. a 1734 
Norta /ram,. i. vi. § 85 The inexpugnable good Will of 
the Parliament at that Time was the Preservation of the 
King. 1865 Mite £.ram. Hamilton 34 Wis arguments seem 
to me very far from inexpugnahle. 1894 Mus. Hl.Warp Jar- 
cella I. 4 A certain inexpugnable dignity surrounded him. 

Hence Inexpugnahility, Inexpu gnableness, 
the quality of being incxpugnable, impregnability; 
Inexpugnably adv., impregnably, invincibly. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. App. (1662) v. v. 122 In- 
compossibility and Incommensurability that is inexpugnably 
lodged up in the perverse and unreclaimable //y/le. 1727 
Baicev vol. 11, /vexpugnableness. 1821 Craic Lect. Draw 
ing viii. 437 Fixing those transactions inexpugnably in your 
minds. 1865 CartyLe /rvedh, Gt. xv. v. (1872) VI. 3 What 
silent courage, or private inexpugnability of mind, was in 
him, 1871 Morey Crit. Misc. 140 He was .. persuaded of 
the general justice and inexpugnableness of the orthodox 
system. 1881 STEVENSON in Lonem. Jag, Apr. 680 Of one 
thing | am inexpugnably assured. 

+ Inexpugnate, @. Ods. rare. (nd. L. in- 
expugndal-us wnconquercd: sce In-3 and Expuc- 
nat.] Unconquered. 

1632 Litucow raz. 1. 6 Then gnashing Spirits That 
howling waile, Hells inexpugnat merits: Where's all your 
gentry ? 4 

Inexpungible, -geable (inekspyndzib'l, 
-ab'l), a. [l. In-3 + *expungible, f. EXPUNGE v.] 
That cannot be expunged or obliterated ; indclible. 

1888 R. Downe AMtfracle Gold \W1. xxxiv. 135 With in- 
expungeable features of the dwarf sharp limned upon his 
smarting sight. 1896 Chicago Advance 20 Yeb. 264 3 ‘Vhe 
law is on the statute book of human thought, inexpungible. 

+Ine‘xputable, ¢. Ods. rare—°. [ad. L. zn- 
exputatilis incalculable, f. z2- (IN- 3) + exputire 


to reckon: see -BLE.] 

1623 CockFRAM, /nexputadle, not to bee numbred. 

+ Inexsa‘turable, inexat-, a. Obs. rare—°. 
(ad. L. taexsaturdabilis (inexatur-), £. in- (IN- 3) + 
exsaturabilts, £. exsaturare to EXSATURATE.] Inca- 
pable of being satisfied ; insatiable. 

1656 Biounr Clossogr., Inexaturable. 

+ Inexsa‘turated, inexaturated, a. 
rare—°. [In-3: sce EXSaTURATE.] 

1658 Puiutips, /vexaturated, not to be filled or satisfied, 
of an unsatiable appetite. 

+Inexsu'perable, ¢. Os. rare. [ad. L. tn- 
exsuperabili’s : see IN-3 and EXSUPERABLE.] That 
cannot be overcome. 

1623 Cockeram, /nexuperable, not to bee passed ouer, 
1656 BLoust Glossorr., /nexuperable, that cannot be passed 
or overcome, invincible. 1659 H. More /mmort. Soud . ix, 
(1€62) 37 [His] inexuperable confidence of the truth of the 
Conclusion. 

Ine xtant, @. rare. 
longer existing. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. 1V. 541 The poem .. is supposed to 
have for its basis one yet older, and for some time inextant. 

Inextended, ¢@. rare. [Ix-3.] Unextended ; 
without extension. 

1739 Watts Proof Separate State i, If they suppose it 
[the soul] to be inextended, or to have no parts or quantity, 
I confess I can have no manner of idea of the existence or 
possibility of such an inextended being without conscious- 
ness or active power. 1897 M. Dziewicas Wyclif's * De 
Logica’ (Wyclif Soc.) 111. Introd. 19 Even Averrhoés’ posi- 
tion, viz., that they exist, but with less intensity of being, 
would be contrary to the system of inextended points. 
/bid. 33 Movement indeed, though inextended in itself, is 
extended in the body whicb moves. 

+ Inextensed, z. Obs. rare—1. [f. med. or 
mod. L. imextens-us (f. 7u- (IN- 3) + exterstes Ex- 
TENSE @.) +-ED1,] Without extension. 

1604 T. WricuT Passions vi. 2300 How can the Soule ex- 
tend itselfe thorow the whole body, being a Spirit indi- 
visible, inextensed ? 


Inextensibility. 7a. 


Obs. 


[Ix- 3.] Not extant; no 


[f. next: see -ITY. 


Cf. F. cnextensibilité (Littré).] The quality of © 


being inextensible. 

1829 Nat. Philos. 1. Mechanics u. viii. 32 \U. K. S.) This 
power of transmitting pressure in the direction of its tength, 
is not owing to the flexibility of the rope, but to its inex- 
tensibility. 1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1V. 512/2 Its inex- 
tensibility admirably adapting it to.. mere passive resist- 
ance. 1876 Excycl. Brit. 1V. 448. | 

Inextensible (inekste'nsib'l), a. [In-3; cf. 
F, inextetstb/e (Buffon).] Not extensible; inca- 
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INFACILITATE. 


pable of extension; that cannot be stretched or | extricdbidis that cannot be disentangled or disen- 


drawn out in length. 

1840 LARDNER Geom. 307 A heavy body .. attached to a 
flexible and inextensible string. 1853 J. 14. Jevvetr (tz¢/e) 
On the lroperties of Inextensible Surfaces. 1881 Athen. 
wum 2 July 16/3 He starts with the assumption that the 
density of the luminiferous ether is constant (in other words 
that the ether is inextensille and incompressible). 

Inextension (inekstenfon). rare. [IN-3.] 
Want of extension; unextended state. 

_ 1827 J. Fears in E. H. Barker /’arriana (1828 1. 632 The 
inextension of the mind. 

Inextensive, @. rare. 
sive, small. 

aBp0 Scots Observer 25 Jan. 269/1 The public .. will no 
doubt clamour for his inextensive voluine. 

In extenso: see In Lat. prep. 

Inexte‘rminable, ¢@. rare. fad. I. post- 
class.) rnextermindbilis ; scc IN- 3 and EXTERMIN- 
ABLE. ] 

+1. Ilaving no possible end ; interminable, cnd- 
less. Obs. rare. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625 145 Continuall, nay 
rather inexterminable vowes. unto your services. 1668 11. 
More Div, Dial. vu. Contents Li va, That there is an ever- 
anticipative Eternity and inexterminable Amplitude that 
are proper to the Deity onely. 

2. ‘Vhat cannot be exterminated.’ 

@ 1828 Rusu cited in WiBsTER. : 

Inextinct, 2. rare. fad. L. tnexstinct-us 
(Ovid): cf, Is- 3 and I.xtinct.] Unextinguished. 

1623 Cockrram, /nextinct, Inextinguadble, not to bee 
quenched. 1823 J. Witson Triads Marg. Lyndsay xxxi, 
In which he had not supposed such a capacity of love had 
yet remained inestinct. 1832 /raser's Mag. V1. 402 Man's 
hngh hope and inextinct desire. ; f 

+Inexti-nguible, a. O/s. [a. F. tnextin- 
guible (vate. in Uatz.-Darm. |, or ad. L. texsdin- 
guibtiis: see Ix- 3 and EXTINGUIBLE.) =ncxt. 

1432-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy it. xxviii. (MS. Digby) If. 13411 
ee was by crafte made in extinguible For it ne my3t.. 
Neiper be queynt wt winde, teinpest, he reyn, 1502 ATK YNSON 
tr. De Jinitatione \u. |xiij. 256 They brenne in soule with the 
ardoure of inextynguyble charyte. 1594 Wire. Poly 186 
‘The inextinguible fire of ciuile war. 1604 1. Wricit /'as- 
sfons V1. 325 Those inextinguible flames of infernall fernaces. 
1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles v. 142 This infinite inextinguible 
thirst after terrene goods. ; : ; 

Inextinguishable (inckstingwifab'l a. [f. 
In- 3 + EXTINGUISHABLE.] That cannot be extin- 
guished ‘in various senses of the verb,; unqucnch- 
able, indestructible, ete. 

In ‘inextinguishable laughter’, an echo of the Homeric 
auBegros yéAws, Iliad 1. 599. 

1g09 Hawes Past, leas. xlv. (Percy Soc.) 218 In heaven 
and hell I am continually Withouten ende to be ineatinguis- 
sible. 1661 Morcan Sfh. Gentry 1. iv. 40 And to shew his 
inextinguishable light and heat they used to maintain a per- 
petual fire upon their altars. 1667 Mitton /”. ZL. +1. 217 So 
. together rush’d Both Battels maine, with ruinous assault 
And inextinguishable rage. 179: Cowper /liad 1. 739 
Heav'n rang with laughter inextinguishable. 1815 Scotr 
Guy J. ii, Yhe efforts of the professor .. were totally in- 
adequate to restrain the inextinguishable laughter of the 
students. 1816 Soutney in Q. Aev. XV1. 239 An impulse 
of .. the most inextinguishable hope was excited in every 
heart 1833 Lams £ésa Ser. 11. (1860) 387 What an inex- 
tinguishable titter that time spared not celestial visages. 
1861 Main. Anc. Law v. (1876) 126 Primitive law considers 
the. .family groups, as perpetual and inextinguishable. 

Ilence Inextinguishableness (Hailey vol. II, 
1727); Inextinguishably adv. 

1821 SHELLEY Zfipsych. 82 The Moon Burns, inextinguish- 
ably beautiful. 1883 //urfer's Mag. Aug. 464.2 She burst 
out crying inextinguishably. 

Inexti‘nguished, ¢. [Iy-3.] 
guished ; still burning; unextinguished. 

1746-7 Hervey Afedit. (1818 174 Ye Stars, that beam with 
inestinguished brilliancy through the midnight sky. 1823 
J. Witson 7rials Marg. Lyndsay xliii, That feeling, per- 
haps, had inextinguished love below it. 1863 Bates .Va/. 
Al mazon ix. (1864) 271 Having found the inextinguished fire 
of their last encampment. t . 

Inextirpable (inekst31pab'l), a. [ad. L. z- 
exstirpabilis (Pliny), f. 2z- \IN- 3) + exstirpare to 
ExtmpaTE : cf. F. 2vextirpable (13-16th c.} That 
cannot be extirpated or entirely rooted out. 

1623 in CockERAM. 16730. WaLkER Educ. i. 11 All these, 
indulged and accustomed, crow stronger, and at last inex- 
tirpable. 1838 Cuacmers J%s. XII. 137 An inextirpable 
disease. . 

Hence Inexti‘rpableness (Bailey vol. I, 1727). 

+ Inexto'llible, a. Obs. rare. [f. Ix-3 + *ex- 
tollible from Extotv.] That cannot be extolled. 

1772 Nucent Hist. Friar Gerund 11.337 Our inextollible 
Friar Gerund remained alone. 

In extremis: see In Lat. prep. 

Ine:xtricabi‘lity. va7e. _[f. next: see -1TY. 
Cf. F. tuextricabitité (Littré).] The quality or 
state of being inextricable. Also with az and p/. 
An instance of this, a situation, etc. from which 
one cannot extricate oneself. ; 

1834 H. O'Brien Round Towers fret. 444 Taking them, 
as his clue, into a labyrinth of inextricability. 1847 Mep- 
win Shelley |. 187 Spain has emancipated herself from the 
inextricability of tbe cbain. 1865 CartyLe Fred&. Gt. xx. x. 
(1872) 1X. 186 He .. fell partly .. into drinking, as the solu- 
tion of his inextricabilities. 


Inextricable (ine‘kstrikab’l), a. 


[In- 3.] Not exten- 


Not extin- 


[ad. L. zx- 


gaged, from which one cannot disengage oneself, 
inexplicable \f. zu- (IN- 3) + extricdre to Ixtil- 
CATE); perh. tmmced. a. F. fuextricable (15th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. From which one cannot extricate oneself; esp. 


so intricate or complicated that no means of exit 
can be discovered. 

a. Of places, esp. a labyrinth or maze. Also fig. 
_ 1585 Even Decades 260 It causetb marysshes and quamyres 
inextricable and dangerous beth for horse and man. 1572 
BossEwEtL A rnorie u. 49 Of the Labyrynthe, or of th’ 
obscure and inextricable buyldinge silich linos .. caused 
Dedalus .. to make. 1603 Knoties //ist. Turks 1638) 95 
The cuts and channels... winding in and out with a thousand 
inextricable twinings, inclosed them. 1720 WaTERLAND 
Light Sernt. 268 Lest..we..lose our selves in inextricable 
Mazes. 1818 Jas. Mitt /irit. /ndia 11, 1v. 1. 54 A road 
among the woods which they would have found inextricahle. 

b. Of a state or condition: That cannot be 
escaped or got free from. 

1§76 birminc /anofl, / fist. 161 [They] cast themselses 
..-into millions of .. daungers in manner inextricable. 1626 
JACKSON Creed vi. viii. § 2 “Whe crooked by-paths which 
tend to death, and inextricable misery. 1667 Mitton 
7 L.N. 528 God. .ordaind thy will By nature free, not over- 
rul'd by Fate Inextricable, or strict necessity. 1712 I. 
Cooke Hoy. S. Sea 241 ‘That he shoutd run himself into in- 
extricable Danger by going on. 1858 HiawioKnk 7%. & Jt, 
Srnts. 1. 136 Vhe Laoco™. is sucha type of human beings, 
struggling with an inextricable trouble. 

2. Of a knot, cotl, etc.: That cannot be un- 
ravellced, disentangled, or untied. Also ¢ransf. 

1610 Ii. Jonson Adch. v. ii, To deceive him .. that would 
break Such an ineatricable tie as ours was, 1728 VENEER 
Smcere Penit. Pref. 7 Compassed about by the strongest and 
most inextricable bonds of iniquity. x8z9 Sco1t Guy J. 
Introd., The knot of the accursed sophisiry became incre 
inextricable in appearance, at least tu the prey whont its 
meshes surrounded. 

b. Of a grasp: That cainot be loosened or de- 
tached, 

1847 J Witsos Chr, North (1857) 1.138 Catching an in- 
catricalle hold of every wall they can reach. 

+3 Of a problem: Incapable of being solved. 

1613 Percuas Pilgrimage (1614) 147 The Scribes in cer- 
taine niceties, and scrupulous questions, sometiines inextric- 
able. 1660 Wittsrorp Scales Comm. 138 An exact propor- 
tion betwixt the Diaineter and Circumference is ineatric- 
able to Art. 1€64 H. More Al/yst. /nrg. 215 A Problem too 
Curious to enquire into, but not altogether ineatricable, 

4. Intricatcly involved, confused, or perplexed ; 
incapable of being cleared up or put straight. 

1655 Futter CA. //ist. u,v. § 3 In this Story there is an 
inextricable Errour in point of Chronology. 1675 baxter 
Cath, Theol, nu... 157 f this be Nature with you, you cast 
your self into inextricahle difficulties to know what you say. 
4748 Anson's Voy. 1. ix. 394 10 embroil his Commodore in 
an inextricable squabble with the Chinese Governinent. 1849 
Macactay //ist. Eng. ii. 1. 159 The ecclesiastical polity of 
the realm was in inextricable confusion. 

5. Intricate, elaborate, exquisitely wrought. rave. 

1691 Ray Creation 11. (1692) 93 What force and strength 
was requisite, there being in them such inextricable Perfec- 
tion [a transl of Pliny’s phrase, mertricabilis perfectio). 
1799 Hax. More Fem. Educ. ted. 4) 1. 34 A net of such 
exquisite art and inextricable workmanship, 1851 Ruskix 
Stones Ven. (1874) 1. 328 The inextricable richness of the 
fully developed Gothic jamb and arch. 

Ilence Ine‘xtricableness. 

1624 Donne: Devotions 122 There is no perplexity in thee,my 
God, no inextricablenesse in thee. 1727 in Daiey vol. IT. 

Inextricably (inekstrikabli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY¥2.] Inan inextricable manner; beyond all 
possibility of being disentangled or extricated. 

1598 Drayton Rosamond to K. Henry Annot.. Vaults 
arched and walled with brick and stone, almost inextric- 
ably wound one within another, 1692 Ray Disso/. World 
134 The Sun may be so inextricably inveloped by the 
macula, that he may quite lose his light. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
vu, 342 ‘Th’ intangling snares deny (Inextricably firm) the 
pow'r to fly. 1830 D'Israeut Chas. /, 111. xii. 268 Politics 
was now inextricably connected with religion. 1887 J. 5. 
Banks Alan. Chr. Doctr. . tii. 178 In the Roman teachiug 
..truth and error are subtly and inextricably interwoven. 


+Inextricate, a. Obs. rare—}, [f. In-3 + 
L. extricdt-us pa. pple.: see EXTRICATE v.] Not 
to be disentangled ; involved, tangled, intricate 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. x1. 389 But the equal fate Of Gad 
witbstood his stealth ; inextricate Imprisoning bands. 

Inexuperable, variant of INEXSUPERABLE. 

+ Ineye (inai:),v. Os. Also 3 eneye. [f. Ix-? 
(En-) + Eve, after L. cvoculare.) trans. To put 
an eye or bud into (the bark of a tree); to inocu- 
late, to propagate by inoculation; = Bun z. 5. 

c1420 Pallad, on Hush. vin. 53 The figtre now teneye hit 


is no wronge. 1708 J. Puwirs Cyder 1. 21 Let sage experi- 
ence teach thee all the Arts Of Grafting and In-eyeing. 


+Infa‘bricated, 2. Ods. vare~°. [Iv-3.] 
Not fabricated, unwrought. 

1623 CockeraM, /nfabricated, Vnwrought. 1721 Baitey, 
/nfabricated, not well wrought, rough. 1775 Asn, /1fabrt- 
cated, slightly put together. 1828 in WEBSTER. 

+Infaci‘litate, v. Obs. rare—*.  [f. Is-3 + 
FaciLirate v.] ¢rans. To render difficult. 

1649 Burne Eng. /inprov. impr. ix.(1653) 50 The discovery 
of some of those hindrances or rubs that either hinder or in- 
facilitate this work of Fen-drayning. 

Infedation, obs. erron. form of INPFEUDATION. 


INFAILABLE. 


+Infailable, 2. Os. Also 7 infaillible. 
[In-3. Partly, at least, a. F. zfadd/ible (13th c.).] 
Not liable to fail; unfailing; reliable ; infallible. 

1561 Even Arte of Nauig. Pref. @@ij, Certain infaile- 
able sygnes and tokens of thesame. /di¢/. A ij b, Infaylable 
principles. 1631 Denison Heazv. Bang. 47 Lively and in- 
faillible signes of the presence of Christ. /é:/. 106 A few.. 
infaillible markes, wherby we may know whether wee haue 
receiued Christ. 

Infair: see INFARE 5d. 

Infaisable, obs. form of INFEASIBLE. 


tInfaithful, «. Obs. rare—°.  [In-3.] = 
UsraitTHFuL. Hence + Infai'thfulness. 

1688 Norris Theory Love 164 It oftentimes receives a 
Denomiriation from the sensuality, but never from the in- 
justice, infaithfulness, or the like. 

Infall (i-nfgl).  [f. In adv. 11d + Fai sé.; = 
Ger. etnfall, Du. zxval, hostile incursion. ] 

1. An inroad, attack, incursion, or descent efor 
an army, town, etc., or tno a country. Now rare, 

1645 CRoMWELL Let, 25 Apr. iu Cardyle, A party of the Ear] 
of Northampton’s Regimnent..came to make an infall upon 
me. 1647 CLARENDON // ist. Aeb. vin. § 322 The garrison at 
Hull had many strong infalls into the country. 1679 in 
Wodrow //ist, Suffer. Ch. Scot. (1722) Ik. 54 At the Infal 
upon Glasgow. 1894 Atkinson Odd Whitby 67 The piratical, 
predatory raids or infalls—we can hardly dignify them by 
calling them invasions—from the side of the sea. ; 

2. The place where the water enters a reservoir, 


canal, etc. Cf. outfall. 

1863 Daily Je. 6 Apr., The puddling was not put in for 
about 300 feet at the infall, and about 150 feet at the out- 
full, the ground forming, in fact, a natural bank. 

3. The falling of a stream, road, etc. Into an- 
other: junction. confluence. 

1895 Crockett Men of Moss Hlags x\vii. 334 It was near 
the infall of the road from Loch Dee that we first got sight 
of those we sought. . 

+tInfalla‘cious, a. Obs. rare. [IN-3.] Not 
fallacious or deceptive. 

1677 Grew F.xf. Solut. Salts i. § 10 In. .this Experiment, 
two things, to render it infallacious, are to be noted. 

Infallen (ifO:lén), pp/.a.  [f. In adv. irb+ 
FALLen.] ‘That has fallenin. Cf. Fatt v. 38 b. 

1882 Bham Weekly Post 8 Apr. 3/4 Due to the covering 
up by the infallen rock of certain submarine cavities. 


Infallibilism (inftelibiliz’m). [f. as next + 
-13M.] The principle of the infallibility of some 


person or thing, esp. of the Pope. 

1870 Sat. Kev. 2 Apr. 443 The present Archbishop of West- 
minster.. having learnt infallibilism at Rome,..was put over 
the heads of Iuglish Catholics by the Pope, against their 
will, 1895 Boyp Carrenter Lect. Preach. 200, 1 would not 
have any of you. .climb into the seat of smug and self-satisfied 
infallibilixm. | : rae 

Infallibilist (inf libilist). Also-blist. [f. L. 
infallibz/-7s \N¥ALLIBLE + -18T.] One who believes 
in or upholds the infallibility of some person or 
thing, esp. (in reference to the Vatican Council) 


that of the Pope. 

1870 all Mall G. 10 Feb., The Infalliblists are said to 
be now moving swiftly and surely towards their goal. 187 
Mortey Rousseau II. xiv. 274 The presumptuousness of al 
varieties of theological infallihilists. 1879 19/% Cent. No. 32. 
670 llieronymus Porcius, the Infallibilist, wrote maintaining 
the doctrine of the Papalinfallibility. 1894 Academy 25 Aux. 
127/3 [he position of a negative dogmatist is assumed to 
differ fundamentally from that of a theological or scientific 
infalliblist. 

b. atiryb. or as adj. 

1875 Pusiy 2 Jan. in Liddon Lif (1897) IV. xi. 279 ‘The 
whole extreme Ritualist party is practically infallibilist. 
‘We will not retreat; because we are certainly right.’ 

Hence Infallibili'stic a., of or pertaining to an 


infallibilist. 

1890 JJicrocosm Mar. 90 Any other acknowledgment 
would be fatal to its infallibilistic pretensions [i.e. those of 
the Papacy}. 

Infallibility (infelibiliti). (fas lyraLLipe 
+-ITY ; repr. med.L. 22/felibilités, obs. F. tnfalli- 
bilité (Franc. de Salcs @ 1600, in Godef. Compl. .] 

1, The qtiality or fact of being infallible or 


exempt from liability to err. 

1611 Cotcr., /nfadlibidité, infallibilitie, or infalliblenesse ; 
certainetie, assurance. r6rr Biste 7ranst. Pref. 8 Men 
.-priuiledged with the priuiledge of infallibilitie. 1624 
Garaker [ransubst, 110 The Pope sitting in his Chaire,.. 
may yet erre for all his infallibility so much and so oft 
bragged of. 1662 StituincFL. Orig. Sacr. ut. i, § 2 [The 
evidences] will likewise prove the undoubted certainty and 
infallibility of those writings. 1791 Mrs. Rapciirre Lom. 
Forest xii, A striking instance of the infallibility of my judg- 
ment. 1870 Sat. Rev. 2 Apr. 443 Roman Catholics in this 
country acquired all their civil rights on the strength of their 
reiterated declarations that Papal infallibility was no doctrine 
of their church. 1875 Mannine Afission Lf, Ghost xi. 301 
hat which we call infallibility is nothing but this: the 
Church cannot err from the path of revealed truth. 

b. fis Infallitility, a title given to the Pope; 
also, a mock title. 

1834 Oxf. Univ, Mag. 1. 121 The day before the Pope ex- 
pired, the startling announcement came forth ‘ His Infalli- 
bility is delirious’. 1886 Pad? Mal? G.1g June 1/1 An ex 
cathedré utterance from his Enfallibility of Midlothian. 

¢. An infallible person. rave. 

1886 Sir F. H. Doyte Resin. 49 Youthful infallibilities 
of the normal Arnoldian type. : 

2. The quality of being unfailing or not liable to 
fail; unfailing certainty. 
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@ 1631 Downe in Seéect. (1840) 188 Thy light shall grow up, 
from a fair hope, to a modest assurance and infallibility, 
that that light shall never go out. 1640 Howett Dodona’s 
Gr. 67 Puffd up with such a certitude and infallibilitie of 
hopes and presumptions, that. .there were Bonefires alreadie 
made. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. |. xviii. 216 The prestige 
of a_ gun with a savage is in his notion of its infallibility. 

+Infallibilityship. Ods. [f. prec. + -surp.] 
A mock ttle given to one who claims infallibility, 


sfec. to the Pope. 

1679 in Hone Ezery-day Lk. 1. 1490 The crafty devil leav- 
ing his infallibilityship in the lurch. 1683 E. Fowrer Aeso/, 
Symbolizing with Ch. Rome 34 (1f] his Infallibilityship had 
judg'd Impartially of Errors and Superstitions. 1709 J. 
Jounson Clergym. Vade al. 1. 264 His Infallibility-ship 
owns it to be true. 

Infallible (infe'lib’l , a. (st.) Also 5-6 in- 
fal(Lyble, 6 -abil, -able, -iable. (ad. med. 
L.. enfallibilis (in Ueeda), f. 2v2- (1N- 3) + fallebiles 
FALLipte. Cf. F. zvfarlitble (15th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) ; also INFAILABLE.] Not fallible. 

1. Of persons, their judgements, etc.: Not liable 
to be deceived or mistaken ; incapable of erring. 

1491 Caxton Vitas [atr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. Prol. 1a/1 
Blessyd be god our souerayn creatour & dyrectour Infal- 
lyble. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 169 1 The infallible 
authoritie of the church in y* god techeth it every trueth 
requisite to y* necessitie of mans saluacion. 1643 Sir T. 
Brownk Relig. Med. u. § 9 If General Councells may erre, 
I doe not see why particular Courts should be infallible. 
1651 C. Cartwricnt Cert. Relig. 1. 113 If the Popes autho- 
rity be so great, and his judgement so infallible. 1771 
Junius Lett. xiviii. 252 Parliaments are not infallible. 1870 
Jevons Alem. Logic i. 8 As well might a man claim to be 
immortal in his body as infallible in his mind. 1875 Jowe7T 
Plato ed. 2) 111. 209 You admitted that the ruler was not 
infallible and might be mistaken. 

2. Of things: Not liable to fail, unfailing. 

a. Not liable to prove false, erroneous, or 


mistaken; that unfailingly holds good. 

1526 Piler. Lerf. (W. de W. 1531) 23 b, Our lorde to wyt- 
nesse in his blessed promesse, whiche is infalyble. 1559 
W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 57 Thi’ infallible rules of 
Arithmetik and Geometrie. 1577 VAUTROUILLIER Luther on 
Ep. Gal. 158 It foloweth by an infallible consequence. 1654 
tr, Scudery’s Curia Pol. 73 Vhat Maxime is infallible, that 
what is just, is honourable. 1748 A sson's Voy. 1. ix. 228 
The height of the mountains was itself an infallihle mark of 
the harbour. 1764 Reip /uguizy i. § 8. 104 This justly en- 
titles her to my’. .confidence, till I find infallible proofs of her 
infidelity, 1883 H. Daummonpo Vat. Law in Spir. lV. (ed. 2) 
361 An infallible standard is a temptation to a mechanical 
faith. 

b. Not liable to fail in its action or operation. 

1711 STEELE Sfec/. No. 134 ? 2 You..offer an infallible 
Cure of Vice and Folly, for the Price of one Penny. 1712 
Arsutunot John Bull 1. ix, An infallible ointment and 
plaister. 1801 Jed, Frud. V. 244 The one being often liable 
to fail, while the other is in its nature almost infallible. 
1854 H. H. Witson tr. Rig-veda 11. 288 May she sew her 
work with an infallible needle. 1881 Mrs. R. ‘T. Cooke 
Somebody's Neighbors 64 Cent.) He..inended china with an 
infallible cement. 

ec. That cannot fail to be, or to come; certain. 
x601 SHaks. All's Well 1. i. 150 “Vo accuse your Mothers; 
which is most infallible disobedience. 1611 Sreev //ist. Gt. 
Brit, vi. lv. (1623) 199 A Forme infallible to bee of the 
Britaine'’s Coines. 1843 Cartyte Past & 1’. 1. v, One of the 
infalliblest fruits of Unwisdom. 
B. sé. One who or that which is infallible. 

1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan dol. 111. 333 What heretic 
shall presume to decide between these two discordant In- 
fallibles? 1830 Gait Lawrie 7.1. ii. (1849) 4 Some proposed 
one kind of infallible, and some another. 1858 O. W. HoLmrs 
Aut, Breakf.-t, vii. (1891) 172 A point of difference between 
an infallible and a heretic. 

Hence { Infa‘lible v. ¢vans., to render infallibly 
certain ; tInfa-llibleship = INFALLIBILITY 1 b. 

1613 Jackson Creed u. xxix. § 4 His infallitble-ship heares 
no farther in matters ce factv then nieaner men. 1656S. H. 
Gold. Law 1 We wil first begin with Scripture Arguments 
the better to infallible it. /ééd., We will next pursue it with 
right Reason which will selfly infallible it. 

Infallibleness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being infallible ; infallibility. 

a1g85 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 12 Nothing but fancie, 
wherein there must either be vanitie, or infalliblenesse. 1640 
Be. Haut Z£fisc. 11. § 22. 210 In the infalliblenesse of their 
judgement. 1870 Ruskin Lect. Art iii. 74 [Its] infallible- 
ness .. as a proof of every other good power, 

Infalliblist : see INFALLIBILIST, 

Infallibly (infcelibli), adv. [f. INFALLIBLE a, 
+-LY¥.] In an infallible manner. 

1. Without fail or liability to prove false; most 
certainly, indubitably. 

1s02z Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. vii. 422 The 
which ryght derely the blyssed Ihesu Cryste unto us hathe 
conquered and promysed infayllybly.  a@1gz9 SKeLton 
Replye. 364 With me ye must consent And infallibly agre 
Of necessyte. ¢1532 Du Wes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1048 
Infallibly, madame, the mater is to hyghe for my symple- 
nesse. 1653 WALTON Axgder ii. 53 He will infallibly take the 
bait, and you will be as sure to catch him. 1726 Swirt Gué- 
liver 1. v, Mine eyes..1 should have infallibly lost, if 1 had 
not suddenly thought of an expedient. 1844 Lp. BroucHam 
Brit, Const, viii. (1862) 106 The Sovereign would infallibly 
take part with the privileged orders. 

2. Without liability to err or be mistaken; 
uncrringly. 

1597 Hooker £ccé. Pod. v. viii. § 1 That the one might 
infallibly teach what the other doe most assuredly bring to 
pass. 1690 Locke f/m. Und. i. ix. (1695) 277 Though 
every thing said in the Text be infallibly true, yet the 


“infame that ever thei ware. 


INFAME. 


Reader may be .. very fallible in the understanding of it. 
1707 HickErixcite /riest-cr. u.i. 5 Pope Sixtus V. after- 
wards infallibly said, That [etc.]. 1860 Pusey A/in. Proph. 
321 ‘To learn..that He, the Infallible Truth, will teach 
them infallibly. 1875 H.C. Woop 7hera/. (1879) 428 Bile 

.-1s to be recognized..more infallibly by testing with the 
proper reagents. 

+ Infallid, a. Ods. [f. In-3 + (app.) an as- 
sumed *fal/ed or L. */allid-us, from fallére, bearing 
the same analogy to fal/zble that horrid does to 
horrtble.] That does not fail or prove false; = In- 
FALLIBLE 2. 

1635 Heywoop Aierarch, \. 308 Infallid testimonies of the 
wisedome and power of the Almighty. a 1639 WeusTteR 
Appius §& Vu. iii, Upon my infallid evidence, You may 
pronounce the sentence on my side. 1639 G. Damien £eccéus. 
xxxvii. 87 He gives infallid rules Of Knowledge. 

Infalling (in)fO:liy, sd. (In adv. 11¢c] A 
falling in; tan invasion (06s.). 

1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's A utobiog. x. (1848) 250 The 
young laird of Swintoun, who before the infalling was sus- 
pected to favour the enemy. 1826 E. Irvine Ladson 1. 
Vill. 303 Preparatory for the in-falling of an outward power. 

+Infama‘tion. Os. [a. F. éufamation (1359 
-acion, in Godef.), ad. L. zufamation-em, n. of ac- 
tion f. zzfamdre: see INFAME v.] ‘The action of 
holding up to infamy; the spreading of an ill re- 
port; defamation. 

1533 More Alfol. xlv. Wks. 915/2 He bryngeth in as you 
see, his charitable infamacion of the cleargies crueltie, 
making men wene it wer so. 1563-87 l’oxe A. §- 3/. (1684) 
II. 123 2 The nature of the Church hath ever been to suffer 
..Slanderous reports and infamation by the inalignant Ad- 
versaries. 1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 50 Some such 
pestiferous Pens..have..infected the World with impostures 
and infamations of those, whose works they were neither able 
to extinguish nor confute. 

+Innfamator. Os. rare—'. [Agent-noun in 
L. form from L. 2ufamdre: see INFAME v.] One 


who defames; a slanderer. 

157 in Calderwood Mist. Airk (Wodrow Soc.) II. 37 
Suche as impugne proclamatioun of bannes cheetlie by 
imfamie, and prove not, lett them be punished .. as infa- 
niators, ; 

Infa'matory, a. rare. [ad. med.L. infama- 
tori-us, t. ppl. stem of L. enfamare: see -ony.] 
fa. =DeFamatory (ods.). b. Bringing infamy. 

1612 T. James Jesuits’ Downf. 58 These Libels, the con- 
tents whereof were wholly infamatory. 1620 Sutton Quzr. 
III. i. 12, | have not heard of infamatory: Verse against the 
Lady Angelica. 1880 Muiriunsap Gaius iv. § 182 note, The 
reference to the infamatory result of compromise of a claim 
ex delicto is in the edict de wnfaniia, 

+Infa-me, 56.1 Ods. Also 4enfame. [a. OF. 
tnfame, enfamei—late L. tnfamitum (Asidore v. 
xaxvil, 26) =L. ¢nfamza INFAMY.] =INFamy. 

1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love 1. vi. (Skeat) 1.6 Comenly: the 
people wol lye and bringe aboute soche enfame. /6cc/. 49 
But infane that goeth alwaie tofore, and praising worship 
by any cause folowyng after, maketh to rise thilke honour, 
in double of wealth, and that quencheth the spotte of the 
firste enfame. 1413 Hoccteve Prteous Compl. Soul 258 Yit 
am I nought of this oppinion, ‘To couere so be excusacion 
Of this infame, the mali-e of my synne. 1570 Safir. Poenis 
Reform. x. 131 Than come dishonour and Infame, our fais, 
And brocht in ane to reule with raggit clais. 1616 J. Lane 
Contn. Sgr.’s T. xi. 74 And conscient fault thear wears owne 
willfull shane, Wheare reason playd false to right iust infame. 

+ Infa-me, a. (sé.*) Obs. [a. F. 2nfaime (1356 
in Ilatz.-Darm.), ad. L. éfam-zs of ill fame, in- 
famous, f. z7- (1N- 3) + fama fame, report.) =1n- 
FAMOUS, 

1555-86 Satir. Poems Reform. xxxvi. 124 Vhat fals and 
degenerat seid Of Pouglassis fals, wratchit, and infame. 
a1§72 Knox /érst. efi. Wks. 1846 I. 81 Whosoever war 
produced for witnesses war admitted, how suspitious and 
1609 Skene Neg. Vaz. Table 
82 Infame persones are all they quha are convicted of per- 
jurie, vpon ane Assise. /6/¢., He is infame, quha reveales 
the secret of the gilde. @1xzix Ken //y ins Festiv. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 I, 274 Long had the Galilwxan Name Been re- 
probated and infame. a@1734 Nort £.xauz.t. iii. § 34 (1740) 
142 A scandalous, infame State Libel. 

B. sé. [absol. use of adj.as in Fr.] An infamous 
person; one branded with infamy. 

1§s0 Bare £xg. Votaries 1. K iv, He shoulde be .. made 
an infaine or be put to the open reproch of all men. 

Infame (iniéi‘m), v. ech. Also 5-6 enfame. 
(a. F. cufame-r, ad. L. tnfamare to render infam- 
ous, f. infamis: see prec. } 

1. ¢vans. To render infamous; to brand with 
infamy or dishonour; to hold up to infamy; to 
reprobate. arch. 

1413 Hoccreve /'feous Compl. Soul 252 Thi sone him 
banysshed from heuen blisse, as for enfamed ; he and alle his. 
©1477 Caxton JYason 10 Shal 1 murder Jason..nay .. for 
treuly for as moche as I sholde be enfamed. 1577-87 
Houinsuep Chron. 1. 66/2 Because he.. somewhat per- 
secuted the christians, he was infamed by writers. 1598 
Barckrey Felic, AJan iu. (1603) 271 Quintus Hortensius .. 
is infamed by historians, because he looked in a glasse when 
he made him ready, @1718 PENN 77 acts Wks. 1726 I, 611 
This inhuman Practice will infame your Government. 1826 
C. Butter Vind. Bk. Row, Cath. Ch. 116 Why then do you 
infame Doctor Lingard for his not mentioning it? | /és¢d. 
127 If we are to be infamed, let it be by the production of 
facts. 1897 Creicuton Vapacy V. v1. v. 147 He infamied 
good works as though they were not meritorious. 

+2. ‘I'o spread an ill report of ; to defame. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 181 '2 She that enfamed the ser- 
vaunte of god was taken and vexyd wyth a deuyl. 1529 


INFAMED. 


More Dyalege 1. 1ga/2 No such faynyd wonders shulde 
enfame goddes very myracles, @1533 Lo. Berners Gold. 
Bk, M. Aurel, (1545) LI vij b, ‘Vo the cntente to couer their 
owne infainy, they infame all other that bee good. 1604 
YT. Wricut Passions v. § 4.279 If the ludge or Justice of 
peace infame any person called before them vniustly, the 
iniury is almost doubled. 

+3. To accuse of something infamous. Os. 

1531 Exyor Gov. u. vii, Infainynge hyn to be a man with- 
out charitie. 1536 Mem. Sedition 8 Is there any nation, 
that hath been more enfamed of barbarous conditions, than 
the Scythes? rss0 Bate Lng. Votaries u. Lvjb, She was 
afore that, infumed of lyghte conucr-acyon. 1571 Camrion 
Mist. [rel, uv. vi. (1633) 87 Hee infame the said Prior, as 
an abettour und favourer of Arnolds heresie. 1797 &.Burn's 
Ecel. Lave (ed. 6) 11. 275 ecclesiastical judges shall not 
compel any to come to purgation at the suggestion of their 
appuritors, unless they be infaoned by grave and good men. 

Hence Infa‘ming vé/. 56. and ffl. a, 

1535 Io. Harvec in Lllis Orig. Lett. Ser. nn, WN. 7g The 
infaming of our Nacion with the vehementist words they 
cowde use. 1599 JAS. 1 BaotA. Swpov (1682) 25 Vhe infin 
ing and making odious of the parent is the readiest way to 
bring the sonne in contempt. 1611 Cotcr., Chartvaris, . 
an infamous (or infaming) ballade sung by an armed troupe 
vnder the window. 


Infa'med, /f/. a. arch. [f. pree. vb. + -ED1.] 
Made or become infamous; braucded with infamy. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Ing. 1V. 1520) 39/1 Ilere was the 
fyrst that ever the chyrche of Rome had an infamed pope. 
1536 BELLENDEN Cron, Scot. (1821) 1. 176 He waistit al the 
public rentis. in his infainit lust. @ 1619 Fotuersy <l theon. 
1.x. § ¢ (1622) 102 Theodorus, the most infamed of the Atheists. 
1663 Mlavellum or UO. Croniwell (ed. 2 8 For Drinking .and 
the like outrages of licentious youth, none so infam’d a» this 
young Tarquin. 

+ b. Legalty pronounced or held infamous. Oés, 

1529 More Pyal/oge 1. iti. 7240/1 (That the lawe made by 
the chyrche, sholde..admytte and receyue a persone infained. 
@1s7z Knox //ist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 277 Abused by the 
flattery of sick ane infamet person of the law and mensworne 
apostate. 1577 NOKTHBKOOKE Diciny (1843) 134 Whosocucr 
voed diceplaying was taken. and holden as infained persons. 

e. Her. (=F. tnfamd. Applied to a lion or 
other beast figured without a tait; = DrFAMED 2. 

1780 in Eomonpson //eraddry 11. Gloss. 1828 in Berry 
Encyel. Herald, 1, 1889 Etvin Dit. Aer, Plate 26, De- 
famed, Defame, or Infamed. 

+Infa‘mer. Obs. rare. Also6-our. [f. as 
prec. +-ER!.] One who brings infamy ; a defamer. 

61533 Lo. Rerners Gold, Bh. VM. Aurel, 1546) Gg viij b, 
Nor Kome shall not repute theiin .. for augimentours of the 
commonwealth, but infamours and robbers of clemency. 
1601 Cuester Love's Mart. A. Arthur cvi, Vhat vniust 
Mordred, Mischiefes Nourisher, ‘Vines bad mnfamer. 

Infamilia‘rity. rare. [1N-3.] = UNraMiLianiry, 

1866 Edin. Rev. Apr. 575 Whether something is to be 
allowed for a Norfolk man's infamiliarity with natural 
beauty. 

+Infamity. Sc. Ods. [a. OF. zufameté in- 
famy, f. 2vfame INFAME a. see-ItY.) = INFAMY 3. 

1493 Acta Audit, 176 \Jam.) Vader the pain of periure & 
infamite. 1543 dderdeen Keg. \Jam.), Infamite & periure, 

Infamize nfamoiz ,v. [f 1. 22fa@mes INPFAME 
a. + -IZE.] 

1. trans, To render infamous; to brand with in- 
famy; to stigmatize with; =INFAME v. 1. 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 37 Another age..may baffull 
and infamize my name when | am in heaven, 1817 Cote- 
r0GE Zapoyla 1. i, 141 Riotous slanderers leagued To 
infamize the name of the king’s brother With a lie black as 
hell. 1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. v. x. § 2/1876) s60/1 The moral 
sense of mankind very rightly infamizes those who resist an 
otherwise just claim on the ground of usury. 

b. To render infamous in law. 

1827 Mitt in Bentham's Rat. Jud. Evid. V. 746 All per- 
sons..who have suffered any afflictive or infamizing punish- 
ment, 1832 AusTIN Furtspr. (1873) 1. xxiii. 472 Certain 
obligations .. are sanctioned by penalties which are purely 
infamising: by a declaration pronounced by competent 
authority, that the party shall be held infamous or merits 
infamy. 1865 Mittin West, Rev. XXVIII. 18. 

2. To defame; =INFAME 2. 2. 

1598 SyivesteR Du Bartas i. ii. 1. Noah 577 Cham that 
impudently view'd His Fathers shame, and..thus began To 
imfamize the poor old drunken man. 1651 Life Father 
Surpi (1676) 74 This Cardinal did always use to infamise the 
Father for his publisht Writings with odious appellations. 
1817 CoLEnioce Ovun Times (1850) I11. 957 Who _infamizes 
another manasan Apostate and Renegado. 1831 Examiner 
449/2 How is the claim to be stated without infamizing the 
claimant? 

Hence Innfamizing v4/. sd. and fp/. a. (see sense 
1b); also Innfamizer, a defamer. 

1sgz_ G. Harvey Prerce’s Super. (1593) 180 Wnlineall 
vsurpers ofiudgement, infamizers of vice. 1827-32 Infamizing 
(see 1 babove}. 1841 Gen. P. THompson £.rerc. e842) V1.197 
Whatever baseness, whatever cruelty, whatever infamizing 
of the national character [etc.]. 

+ Infa‘monize,v. [A perversion of éxfamrze.] 

1588 Suaxs. L. L. L.v. ii. 684 Braggart (Armado). Dost 
thou infamonize me among Potentates? 

Infamous (infamas), a. Also 5 enfamouse, 
(4 infamis, -es). [Corresponds to rare OF. 7n- 
Jameux, med.L. tnfamisus = L. tnfamis: ef. L. 
Jaiméisus, F. fameux, Eng. famous. Formerly 
stressed fa'mous (still in Bailey 1730, but Milton 
has 7*famous). The L. form zifamis, also tn- 
James, oceurs in early use.) 

1. Of ill fame or repute; famed or notorious for 
badness of any kind; notoriously evil, wicked, or 
vile; held in infamy or public disgrace. 
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a. of persons, their attributes, etc. 

1533 More Dedell, Salen ii. Wks. 935/1 [This] should but 
make..both partes more infaiouse, amonge such other. as 
would be glad and reioice to here much eut!l spoken of them 
both. ¢1sgo Martowe faust. ii. 33, I fear he is fallen 
into that damned art for which they two are infamous 
through the world. r61x laure Ezek. xxii. 5 Vhose that 
be neere .. shall mocke thee which art infamous, and much 
vexed. 1684 Conutempl St. Man 1. ix. (1699) 103 Set before 
thy Eyes Christ Crucified upon Mount Calvary; if a Man 
more Infamous be imaginable. 1734 tr. Nollin's dnc. [st. 
xx. TX. 7 Perseus was utterly infamous for his crimes. 
1844 liixeware Greece Ix. VIII. 11 He appears to have 
been more infamous for sacrilege than for bloodshed. 

b. of things. 

1380 Wryeiit Seri. Sel. Wks. 1.271 No man hi5tip a Jan. 
terne in derknesse, and puttip it in oon of } es two infamous 
(AZS. Douce 321 famous] places: neber in hid place ne 
undir a bushel 1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De 2. RK. xix. exvii. 
tAdd. MS. 27944) If. 326 ’2 Pis nombre .. is in-fames amon, 
som men, fur, by be nombre of tweyne we bep departed fro 
oun, and so pis nombre is acompted tokne .. of departynz. 
1570-6 Lampakve J’eramd, Kent (1826) 245 No lesse infortu- 
nate, but much more infamous to this countrie, was the time 
of the second muster here. 1650 FULLER /’isgad u. rit 243 
The high-way betwiat Jericho and Jerusalem i> infamous 
fur theeving. 1667 Primatt City & C. Bield. 10 Salsbury 
Plain, and divers other places .. famous for curivus air, and 
as mfainous for their barrenness. 1777 RoBertson Just. 
Amer. 61778 Ve vi.155 -Ao island, infamous for the most 
unhealthy climate in that region of America. 1838 Tutke- 
WALL Greece Uf. xv. 251 A part of the Coast, infamous in 
ancient tines, under the name of Cala the IHollows). 

2. Deserving of infamy; of shameful badness, vile- 
ness, or abuminableness ; of a character or quality 
deserving utter reprobation. (One of the strongest 
adjectives of detestation. a. of persons, ete. 

61489 Caxton Blamhardyn xvi. 178 O thou ryght 
enfamouse churle and olee myschaunte! 1590 SreNsek 
FQ xu. 27 False erraunt knight, infamous, and forswore. 
1605 S\LVESTER Du Partas 11. ii. IV. Caplains 1082 A Sink 
of Filth, where ay th’ infamouse’t Most bold and busie, are 
esteemed best. 1711 Abpison fect. No. 126 P 3 Infamous 
Hypocrites, that are for promoting their own Advantage, 
under Colour of the Publick Good. 1841 Lane Arad. Nis. 
I. 108 ‘Thou liest, thou infamous woman, 

b. of things. 

1555 Even Decades 208 The nobilitie. repute it infamous 
to 10yne with any of base parentage. 1586 MARLOWE 1s/ 
Vt. Tamburl. vii, Then is there left .. no hope of end ‘lo 
our infamous, monstrous slaveries. 1671 Mitton Samson 
417 My former servitude, ignoble, Uninanly, ignominivus, 
infamous. 1703 Macsxorete Journ. Ferus. (1732) 1-6 
Detest the very ground on which was acted such an infamous 
‘Treachery. 1858 Act 21 4 22 Vict, c. 90 § 29 Any registered 
medical practitioner .. guilty of infamous condu.t in any 
eee respect. 1869 FE. A. Parkes Pract. Iygiene 561 

he sanitary conditions.. were, without exception, infamous, 

3. Law. Of a person: Deprived of all or eertain 
of the rights of a eitizen, in consequence of convic- 


tion of certain crimes. 

An infamous person is, until he has served his sentence, 
disqualified for any public appointment, any public pension 
or allowance, the right to sit in Parliament or exercise any 
franchise. Ile is permanently disqualified ‘unless restored 
by a free pardon froin serving as a juror; and, down to 
1844, Was incapacitated from giving evidence in a court of 
law. 

(1395 Remonstrance (1851) 87 And thei that ben forsworen 
opinit, ben infamis, and worthi to be priuid of alle beneficis.] 
1548 Act 24 3 Edw, J, ¢. 15 § 1 L.verie Person so conspir- 
ing..for the third offence shall.. be taken as a man infamous 
and his sayinge deposicions or oathe not to be credyted at 
anye tyme in any matters of judgement. 1551 Sc. Acts Mary 
(1597) c 19 Infamous persons, never able to bruik office, 
honour, dignitie, nor benefice in time tocum. 1651 W. G. tr. 
Cowels Inst. 278 They (perjurers] were to be committed 
to Prison, and for ever rendered so infamous, that they were 
deprived of the benefit of the Lawes, and their Testimonies 
never to be admitted in any Cause. 1707 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit. wm. viti. (Punishments) 339 They are con- 
demned to lose the Franchise or Freedom of the Law, that 
is, become Infamous, and of no Credit. 1726 AyLirrr 
Parergon 55 Persons that are Infamous, or branded with 
any Note of Infamy, .. are ipso jure forbidden to be 
Advocates. 1768 BLacksToxe Comm. 111, xxiii. 370 Infamous 
persons are such as may be challenged as jurors, proffer 
delictum, 1841 Exveuixnstone Hist. Jud. 1. 59 Infamous 
persons .. with others disqualified on slighter grounds, are 
in the first instance excluded from giving testimony. 

b. Of a crime or punishment: Involving or 
entailing infamy. 

Infamous crime is now chiefly applied to abominable and 
disgusting crimes, as sodomy and kindred offences: see the 
Larceny Act of 1861, sect. 46. In U.S.,‘in general, an offence 
punishable in a state prison’. 

1555 Harrsrietp Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 255 And 
so had two wives at once, which is by tbe civil law a thing 
infamous. ¢1780 Coustit. U.S. Amendm. v, No person 
shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, 1785 Pavey Jor. Philos. v1, ix. (1830) 444 Infamous 
punishments are mismanaged in this country, with respect 
both to the crimes and the criminals. 1861 Ac! 24 § 25 
Vict. c. 96 § 46 margin, ‘Infamous crime’ defined. 1863 
Bricnt Sf., Amer. 26 Mar, (1876) 128 A conspiracy whose 
fundamental institution .. is declared to be felony and in- 
famous by the statutes of their Country. 1870 dct 33 § 34 
Vict. c. 77 § 10 No man who has been or shall be attainted 
of any treason or felony, or convicted of any crime that is 
infamous, unless he shall have obtained a free pardon .. is 
or shall be qualified to serve on juries or inquests. 1897 
Bouvier’s Law Dict. (U.S.) s.v., The..doctrine. .that im- 
prisonment in a state prison or a penitentiary with or with- 
out hard labour was an infamous punishment. od. News. 
A warrant being issued against him for an infamous crime, 
he fled the country. 


INFANCY. 


_Infamously, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly’.] In an 
infamous manner or ctegree; with infamy. 

1611 Frorto, Infamemente, infamously, 1621-51 Berton 
-Inat. Mel. 1.1.1, Two melancholy brethren, that made away 
with themsels es, and for so foul a fact, were accordingly cen- 
sured, to be infamously buried. 1666 Wore Vews /r. Rome 
(title-p ), According to the account of that infamously famous 
man, Dr. Lee, 1718 Lavy M. W. Mostacy Le-. to C’tess 
Bristol 10 Apr., They are boughit-and sold as publicly and 
more infamously in all our Christian great Cities. 1728 
Mokoan dgiers I. iv. 160 We was in a Condition to listen 
to the Insinuations of the Infamously famous Count Julian. 

b. In a imanner or degree deserving of infamy 
or utter reprobation; disgracefully, atrociously, 
detestably. (A very strony adverb of reprobation.) 

1695 Drvoen tr. Du Fresnoy (J., Vhat poem was infa- 
mously bad. 1741 Mippteton Creero I. vi. 4° 4 Whe second 
- infamously betrayed him, _ 1800 Mrs. Hervey JJourtray 
fam. l. v, 180 He is a horrid brute, and us’s Mrs. Lenmer 
infamously. 1886 W. J. ‘leckir £. Europe 53 Mis own 
class considered itscif infamously outraged. 

I-nfamousness. [f. as pree.+-NEss.] The 
quality ot being infamous; infamy. 

1647 CLARENDON //ist. Reb. iv. § 131 The Infameusness 
of the Charge against him, 1675 J. Suirru Chr. Relig. App. 
1.17 His Daughter and Nicce, being fur their infamousness, 
thrust by his own Decree into exile. 

+Infamouze, v. Obs rare—'. [irreg. f. In- 
FAMOUS a.) érans. ‘To make infamous. 

2628 Sik S. Ewes Fraul. (1783 44 Some wit, toinfamouze 
the rare confidence of Mr. Felton, in that he fledd rot .. 
framed [ctc.]. 

Infamy infami). [a. F. ézfamie (14th c. in 
Ilatz.-Darm.), which took the place of earlier OF. 
tnfame, ad, L. infamia, f. infamis INvaMeE a.] 

1. Ivit fame or reputation ; seandalous repute; 
public repioaeh, shame, or disgrace. 

1473 Kolls of arlt. V1. 69/2 Nowe there remayneth no 
colour or matere of argument to the hurt or infamye of the 
same right and title. 1490 Caxton Encydos xavi. y3 Thou 
hast dyuerted my honour 1n-to dishonest infamye. 1553 ves 
7 reat. Newe Ind, Arb.) 21 She should incurre most vyle in- 
famiec. @ 1633 Austin AMedit, (1635) 160 He not onely saw 
Christ in glury Letweene Moses and Elias | But he saw him 
also in Infamy Letweene two theeves. 1783 Watson Philip 
1111839) 67 The young baron de Iarmont involved himself 
in ruin and infainy, by surrendering it [Grave]. 1867 FRree- 
MAN Worn, Cong.'1876 1. ¥.274 Two caitifls..whuse names 
are handed down to mfamy. 

b. with a and f/. An instance of this: in quot. 
1611 Zravsf. an olject of public reproach. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 114 To suffre all 
aduersite. As .. persecucyons, temptacyons, & infamyes or 
shames. 1598 Grentiwiy Yacitus’ Ann. 1. xi. (1622) 21 
Now was the time to blot out the infamies of their former 
conspiracies. 1611 Pape Acek. xxxvi. 3 Ve are tuken vp 
in the lips of talkers, and are an infamy of the people. 

2. ‘The quality or character of being infamous 
or of shameful vileness; (with f/.) an infamous or 


utterly disgraceful act. 

1513 More Rich. [/f Wks. 65 2 With which infami he 
wold not haue his honvure stayned for anye crowne. a 1680 
Butrer Rem. (1759) I. 154 As if it were an Infamy: To live, 
when he was doom’d to die. 1776 Gispox Decl. & F. x. 
(1869) 1. 196 The infamy of the peace was more deeply and 
inore sensibly felt. 1819 Suntory Cencd iv. i. 81 Thro’ 
infamies utheard of among men, 1859 Wkaxa_i. tr. Mi’. 
FFoudin vy. 53 For the honour of my fanuly let not this proof 
of my infamy be found here. ; 

3. Law. The toss of atl or certain of the rights of 
a citizen, consequent on convietion of certain crimes: 
see Inramous 3. (Cf, INramiry.) 

1609 Skene Reg. May. 1, xiv, {Perjured jurors] sall tyne 
the benefite of the law, and of the land, and sall incurre the 
paine of infainie, 1702 Levine's Reports 111. 426 |tis said, 
That Pillery although it infers Infamy by the Common Law, 
yet by the Canon and Civil Law..does not import Infamy 
except the cause for which it is inflicted be infamous, 


+I-nfance. Ods. rare. In 4 en-, infaunce. 
(a. OF. enfance, -aunce \mod.¥. enfance,:—L. in- 


fanlia: see next.] =next. 

c1g00 Rom. Rose 4288 In hir enfaunce. 
foly dedis of hir infaunce. 

Infancy ‘infansi). (ad. L. zufaniia inability 
to speak, childhood, f. ufant-em IxFaxt 56.1; 
see -ANCY.] 

1, The condition of being an infant; the earliest 
period of human life, early chitdhood, babyhood. 

1494 Fasyas Chron. in. lviii. 38 This was from his 
Infancy norysshed and brought vp among the Romaynes. 
1531 Etyot Gov. 1. v, Hit shall be expedient that a noble 
mannes sonne, in his infancie, haue with hym continually 
onely suche as may accustome hym by: litle and litle to 
speake pure and elegant latin. 1594 SHaxs. Rich. ///, ww. 
iv. 168 A greeuous burthen was thy Birth to me, Tetchy 
and wayward was thy Infancie. 1671 Mitton P. #. iv. 
508 Seldom have I ceased to eye Thy infancy, thy child- 
hood, and thy youth. 1692 Locke Educ. § 1 The little, or 
almost insensible impressions on our tender infancies, have 
very important and lasting consequences. 1736 BuTLer 
Anal. 1. i. Wks. 1874 1. 13 The helpless imperfect state of 
infancy. 1803-6 Worposw. /atimations v, Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy. 1871 Educ. Jimes 1 June 49 The 
child begins to emerge from the state which is properly 
called infancy; in truth, he is no longer an infant, for he is 
no longer speechless. 1874 Farrar C/rvistii, In the Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy, Simeon recognizes Jesus because he 
sees Him shining like a pillar of light in His mother’s arms. 

b. transf. Second childhood, dotage. 

1697 Drvven Virg. Georg Ded., An insipid Manhood, 

and a stupid old Infancy. 


Ibid. 500% The 


INFAND. 


2. Law. The condition of being a minor; the | 
period of life during which a person remains under 
guardianship (extending, in common law, to the 
end of the twenty-first year) ; minority, nonage. 

1658 Grimstone tr. Croke's Rep., Fas. / (1791) 320 Debt 
brought upon a lease for years.. Ihe defencant in bar 
pleaded inlancy at the time of the lease made. 1752 Str C. 
Viner Cancelled Will: July, } give to the Chancellor and 
University of Oxford (to whom I think myself in some 
measure obliged to make some Amends for my Indiscretions 
there in my Infancy). 1753 Jonnson, /n fancy. 2. Civil infancy, 
extended by the English law to one and twenty years. 1769 
Beackstonxe Com, IV. 22 We will consider the case of in- 
fancy. or nonage. 1786 Burke JV. //astings Wks. 1842 11. 
215 The ministerial party at Poona, who held and exercised 
the regency of that state in the infancy of the peshwa. 1818 
Cruise Digest ied. 2) INI. 34 It [the right of advowson] was 
not vested in a guardian in socage, nor was he accountable 
for any presentation made during the infancy of his ward. 
Mod. The defendant pleaded infancy, tbe goods having been 
supplied before he was of age. 

. fig. The earliest period in the history of any- 
thing capable of development; the initial and 
rudimentary stage in any process of growth. 

1555 Enex Decades Pref. (Arb.) 56 He wrought miracles 
..euen in thinfancie of faythe. 1633 P. Fretcner Purple 
7st... xlix, Thrice happy was the worlds first infancie. 1677 
Yarranton Eng. lmprez. 62 There will be such advantage 
given to the Linen Manufacture in its Infancy. 1772 
Priesttey /ust. Relig. 1782) 1. 143 Our present being is 
but the infancy of man. 1872 Raymono Statist. Mines 4 
Mining 185 Our quartz interests are in theirinfancy. 1875 
Jowett /lato (ed. 2) IV. 229 In the infancy of logic, a form 
of thought has to be invented. 

4. concr. chiefly rhelorical.) Childhood as em- 
bodied in living examples; infants collectively. 

1598 Suaks. Alerry IV. v. v. 56 Sleepe she as sound as 
carelesse infancie. 1606 — 7r.4 Cr. ti. ii. 105 Soft infancie, 
that nothing can but cry. 1781 Cowper Charity 48 Nor 
age nor infancy could find thee there. 1833 Suetiey 
Q. Jlab u. 152 Old age and infancy Prnmiscuous perished. 
1860 Grex. P. Tuomeson Audi Alt. IL. cvic 17 When 
tender infancy evinces needless terror at cow, or dog, or 
shagzy goat. 

+5. In etymological sense: Inability or unwil- 
lingness to speak ; speechlessness; silence. Ods. 

164: Mitton CA. Govt. 1t. Introd,, Dare not now to say or 
doanything better than thy former sluth and infancy. 1670 — 
(list. Eng. v. Wks. (1851) 202 So darkly do the Saxon Annals 
deliver thir meaning with more then wonted infancy. 

t+Infand, a. O65. exc. as nonce-wd, [ad. L. 
infaud-ns unspeakable, abominable, f. z7- IN-3) 
+find-us, gerundive of f7-ri to speak.] =next. 

1608 3p. J. Kinc Servo. 5 Nov. 18 Rome. .the Co/nures and 
common sewer of all infande wickednesse. 1678 CupwortH 
Intell. Syst.1.iv. § 14. 240 They ought by all means possible 
to hide and conceal that opinion ‘as infand and detestable). 
1889 Sat. Rev. 2 Mar. 2435/1 Vhe Society. .has caused dolours 
infand (cf. Virgil infandos dolores) to Gladstonians. 

+Infa‘ndons, a. Oss. [f. as prec. + -ovus.] 
Unspeakable, not to be spoken of; nefarious. 

1644 Howeit 72elve Treat. (1661) 135 With what in- 
fandous blasphemies have Pulpits rung! ¢ 1645 — Lett. 1. 
v. xii. (1655)209 This infandous custom of Swearing. .reigns 
in England lately more than any where else. 1658 Putttcirs, 
Infandous,..monstrously wicked and hainous. 1686 Goap 
Celest. Bodies 1. iit. 466 To give some .. warning of such 
Infandous Cataclysmes, Pictures, and Assurances of Noah’s 
Floud. 1708 Hearne Codlect. (O.H.S.) Il. 93 Hang'd for 
most infandous Crimes. | 


t+ I-nfang, 56. Sc. Obs. Abbrev. of INFANGTHIEF. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xiii. 106 The grit familiarite that Inglis 
men and Scottis hes hed on baitht the boirdours..in mar- 
chandeis in..out fang and in fang, ilk ane amang vtheris. 
1828 Scott F. AS. Perth iv, Would you have us now yield 
up our rights and tmmunities, our outfang and infang, our 
hand-habend .. and our blood-suits ? . 

t+tImfang, v. Sc. Obs. [f. Ix-1 + Fane v.] 
trans, Yo take in, haul in. 

1513 Dovuctas Encets v. Prol. 30 Himself infangis the le 
scheit of the saill. 

+ Infa‘nglement. Ods. rare. [f.Ix- 2+ FaNcLe 
v.2+-MENT.} A scheme, machination. 

1745 Rtcnarvson Grandison VI. xxv. 143 Neither you nor 
your niece know how..to go out of the common femality 
path, when you get a man into your gin, however superior 
he is to common infanglements, and low chicanery. 

+ I-nfangthie:f. O4/ Lng. Law. Obs. Forms: 
1-2 infangenpeof, 3 infangen’e)-, infangethef, 
4-6 infangthef, -e, (6 infanthef, infanketheiff), 
7 infangtheefe, -theif(e), 9 //7s/. infangthief. 
Also erron. 6-7 infang-, 8 infangentheft. [OE. 


infangenpéof, {. Ix adv. + fangen, pa. pple. of fon 
to seize (see Fane v.) + Jdéof THler; “7. ‘thief 
seized within ’.J 

Jurisdiction over a thief apprehended within the 
manor or territorial limits to which the privilege 
was attached; the right of the lord of a manor to 
try and to amerce a thief caught within its limits. 

According to the 13th c. ‘Lawsof Edward the Confessor’, 
the criminal must be the lord's ‘own thief’, i. e. his own man 
or tenant, and, according to Bracton, must further be caught 
in the act, or in possession of the thing stolen; the latter 
prowse also appears in the 16th c. Scotch statements of ' 

alfour and Skene. The Latin formula for ‘infangen pbéof 
and titfangen péof* was ‘cum furis comprebensione intus 
et foris’. 
_ t020 in Earle Land Charters (1888) 233 Ic cyde eow bat 
ic hahbe geunnen him pa:t he beo his saca & socne wyrde, 
& gridbryces & hamsocne & forstealles & infangenes peofes. 
@ 1066 /b1id. 343 Ic cyde eow Gat ic babbe gegeofen Criste.. 


251 


INFANT. 


and /Elfwine abbod into Rameseze saca and socna, tol and | minority ofherson, an infant in the ninth year ofhis age. 1858 


team, and infangendeof. 12.. Laws Edw. Conf. c. 22 Quid 
sit soche, et sache, et tol, et theam, et infangenthef. 1c. 
§ 4 De infangenebef. Justitia cognoscentis latronis sua est 
de homine suo, si captus fuerit super terram suam. c 1250 
Gloss. in Rel. Ant. 1. 33 Infangenethef, Larum pris ens 
nostre tere. ¢%250 Bracton i. ii. xxxv, Et dicitur in- 
fangethef, latro captus in terra alicujus, de bominibus 
suis propriis, seysitus latrocinio. 1292 Britton t. xvi. § 1 
Qe, tauntost soint pris et en la Court !e seignur del fee 
si il eit la fraunchise de Infangentbef .. soint menez en 
jugement. ¢1350 Hicpen /olychron. (Rolls) II. 94 Infang- 
thef, pelfinde inward (7.7. pelfande in warde], id est infra 
suum capere reum, Gallice, dedeinz le soen attachement de 
laroun [//ar/. (2261) trans/. Infanthef pelfynde inwarde, 
that is to say, to take a gilty man within his lordeschippe, 
in Frenche, dedeins le soen atachemente de laron]. 1535 
Act 27 Hen. WU//, c. 26 § 23 Lordes Marches..shall have 
within .. their said Lordeshippes.. Wayff Straiff Infanthef 
Outfanthef Treasoure Troves. «1600 Balfour's Practichs 
(1754) 39 Thair is sum Baronis quba hes privilege and 
libertie of infang thift and outfang thift, quha thairfoir hes 
power to sit and give dome .. upon all theives tane and 
apprehendit in manifest thift [SKENE Quon. Attach. ch. c., 
wpon ane man, taken within their fredome, saised with 
manifest thift}] sic as hand-havand and back. beirand, within 
thair baronie. @ 1657 Sir W. Mure //ist. KRowallane Wks. 
(S. T. S. I}. 241 The Mures..were possessours of the estate 
& lieveing of Rowallane..infeft cum furca et fossa, sock et 
sack, thole et theam, infang theif et outfang theif. 1832 
Sir F. Patcrave Eng. Comunizv. vii, At the Conquest, the 
Lords of Township had a right called the Right of Infang 
Thief, or summary punishment of criminals taken in open 
delict. 1839 KEMBLE Cod. Dipl. Introd. xlv. 1895 Pottock 
& Maittann Mist. Eng. Law 1.628 The criminal justice of 
the boroughs (c 1272] seems seldom to have stretched to any 
higher point than that of infangthief and utfangthief, in other 
words, the punishment of criminals caught in the act. 

Infant infant, sé.) (a.) Forms: 4 5 enfaunt, 
infaunt, 6 enfant, infante, (7 inphant , 6- in- 
fant, [a. OF. enfant, -aunt (¥. enfant, Pe. cnfan, 
Sp., Pg., It. zvzfante) child:—L. zxfans, infanl-cm 
child, sb. tse of zvzfuss unable to speak, f. zz- (1-3) 
+ fans, pres. pple. of fa-r7 to speak. Aphetized 
Facnt.] 

1. A child during the earliest period of life (or 
still unborn’ ; now most usually applied to a child 
in arms, a babe; but often extended to include any 
child under seven years of age (cf. znfan-cluss, 1x- 
FANT-SCHOOL); in early use (esp. when transl. 1.. 
infiins, or F. enfant) used in the wider sense of 
‘child’, and thus passing into the legal sense 2. 

1382 Wycur Zech. viii. 5 And streetis of the citee shuln 
be fulfillid with infauntis [1388 3onge children] and maydens, 
pleyinge in the stretis of it. John ii. 14, 1 wrijte to 
30u, infauntis [gloss or 3onge children}, for 3¢ han knowe 
the fadir, c1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xl\vili, 209 (Harl. MS.) 
Gothe swyftly..to the house of the forster, .. and takithe of 
him the litle Infaunt, that his wyf this nyght chylded. 
c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 141 in Babees Bk. (1868) 303 Yf that pon 
be a 3ong enfaunt, And thenke bo scoles for to haunt. 1582 
N.T. (Rhem.) Zuke xviii. 15 Vhey brought vnto him infants 
also, that he might touche them. 1594 T. B. La Primanil. 
Fr, Acad. \. 397 The burthen. hak sense & feeling about 
the sixe and thirtieth day, and from that time forward it is 
called an infant. But as yet it is voyde of motion. 1600 
Suaks. A. ¥. LZ. tt. vil. 143 The Infant, Mewling, and 
puking inthe Nursesarmes. 1655 Mitton Soun., A/assacre 
Piedmont, The bloody Piemontese, that rolled Mother with 
infant down the rocks. 1710 Parnecte Hermit 151 The 
closed cradle where an infant slept. 18:8 Cruise Digest 
XXVt. xvii. (ed. 2) 469 It was held that a devise to an infant i 
ventre matris,.. was good, which began with an allowance 
for the birth of a posthumous child. 1850 Texnyson /1 
Alem, liv, An infant crying in the night: An infant crying 
for the light : And with no language but a cry. 

b. fy. One who is a ‘child’, or very young be- 
ginner, in some department. 

1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 12b, They were ledde 
by Moyses as yonge infantes and tender babes in fayth. 
1594 Prat Fewedll-ho., New sorts Soyle 9 Whereby all those 
that be the true infantes of Art, may receive a full light into 
Nature. 1899 .V. 8. Datly Mail 16 Feb. 5 As every political 
infant cannot fail to recognise, tbe whole question was .. 
unconnected with party politics. 

ec. fransf. A thing newly come into existence, or 
in its earliest stage. 

¢1586 C'tess Pemproxe 7s. xcvi. vi, Leavy infants of the 
wood. 1602 SHaks. //am. 1. iii. 39 The Canker Galls, the 
Infants of the Spring. 1608 Hierox Defence i. 139 Re- 
puted an infant and a novelty, rather then an antiquity. 
1890 BotpREwoop Col. Keformer (1891) 215 The. .question- 
tng of old Paul .. seemed adverse to the Utopian infant. 

2. A person under (legal) age; a minor. In 
common law, one who has not completed his or 
her twenty-first year; in the ease of a ruler, one 
who has not reached the age at which he becomes 
constitutionally capable of exercising sovereignty. 

{1376 Rolls of Parit, 11. 342/2 La Fyn ou Note se leva tan 
qe come |'Enfant estoit deinz age.) 1513 More in Grafton 
Chron. (1568) II. 774, ] may require it for hym, except the 
lawe geve the infaunt a guarden onely for his goods. 1601 
F. Yate Househ. Ord. Edw. li § 25 (1876) 17 The infantes 
which bappen to be the kinges wardes, shal have wages, 
and liverees, and al other necessaries, according to their 
estate, 1603 OWEN Pembrokesh, (1890) 19 [He] was governed 
by tutours beinge an inphant. 1624 Coke On Litt. 2b, An 
infant or #inor (whom we call any that is under the age of 
2t yeares). 1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. Bk. x. § 684. 295 An 
enfant whois a feoffee shall give notice, and an enfant who is 
Lord shall take notice. 1765 BLacksTONE Cowumn. I. 460 The 
privileges and disabilities of an infant, or one under age and 
subject to guardianship. 1786 W. THomsos Philip / #1 (1839) 
249 Mary de Medicis sole regent of France during tbe 


Lo. St. Leoxarps Handy Bk. Prop. Law xiii. 81 Although. . 
until a recent period an infant might have appointed a 
guardian to his children by deed or will, yet it seems that 
he can no longer do so by will. 

Sig. 1692 WasuHincton tr. Jilton’s Def Pop. Wks. 1738 
I. 521 The Judges. .swear, tbat they will do nothing judi- 
cially, but according to Law, though the King by Word. or 
Mandate, or Letters under his own Seal, should command 
the contrary. Hence it is that the King is often said in our 
Law to bean Infant ; and to possess his Rights and Dignities, 
as a Child or a Ward does his. 

+3. A youth of noble or gentle birth. Cf. INFANT 
56.2, CHILD 5. Obs. 

1590 Srenser F. Q. 1t. vili. 36 To whom the Infant thus: 
* Fayre sir, what need Good turnes be counted as a servile 
bond?" 1596 /éid. vt. vill. 25 The Infant (Arthur) hearkned 
wisely to her tale. 1600 Fairrax asso xvi. xxxiv, The noble 
Infant (Rinaldo) stood a space Confused, speechless. 

4. Humoronsly applied to various productiors of 
exceptional size, strength, etc. (See quots.) 

1832 Brighton Gazette in Blew Brighton & t's Coaches 
(1893 187 Mr. Walter Hancock’s steam-carriage, the 
‘Infant’, was on the way from London to this place on an 
experimental trip. 1874 Graphic 5 Dec. 538 1 The heaviest 
gun now actually in position, commonly called the Woolwich 
Infant, ..weigzhs 35 tons. 1888 Pad/JMal/G. 6 June 2/2 The 
speciality of Woolwich is its big guns, its now famous and 
historic ‘ infants *. 

5. altrté. or adj.) (When appositive or attrib., 
often equivalent to an adj. = rxfantile, infantline.) 

a. appositive. That is an iniant or like an infant, 
as tufant angel, God, heir, king, martyr, poor, 
warrior, ctc. 

1595 Dasiet Civ. Wears t. xxxiv, Kingdomes euer suffer 
this distresse, For one or manie, guide the infant king. 1566 
Suaks. 1 Hea. JF, an. ii. 113 The Hotspur Mars, in swath- 
inz Clothes, This Infant Warrior. 1629 Mui.rox //ysrn 
Christ's Nedttz.16 A present tothe Infant God. 1673 DaypEx 
& Lee Gadipus iv. i, All the riches That empire could 
bestow... Upon its infant heir. 1692 WasuHincton tr. Jéilton’s 
Def. Pop. xii. (1851) 241 A poor indigent King, surrounded 
with so many Infant-Priests and Doctors. a 170g T. Brows 
Praise Drunkenness Wks. 1730 1. 37 Cheeks like those the 
Painters give to infant-angels. 1720 We1tos Suffer. Son 
of God 1, ix. 231 Thou wouldst not suffer those Infant- 
Martyrs .. to endure so much as Thy Self. 1872 J. A. H. 
Murray Complaynt of Scotd. Introd. vii, Of the three cen- 
turies of Scottish history [1300-1600]. .nearly a century and 
a half were occupied by the reigns of infant sovereigns. 
1874 Farrar ChArist ii, The recognition of the Infant Saviour 
by Simeon and Anna. .I/od. The presentation of the infant 
Jesus in the temple. 2 

b. appositive .or adj.). In its earliest stage, 
newly existing, ungrown, undeveloped, nascent, 
incipient, as7nfant blossom, civilizalion code, colony, 
commerce, conmunily, convert, fruit, lellers, navy, 

Sorrow, spring, world, etc. 

1593 Suaks. Lucr. 1096 Old woes, not infant sorrows, bear 
them mild. 1671 Grew Anat, Pl, 1. vi. § 2 Upon observa- 
tion of a young and Infant-Apple. 1707 J. ARCHDALE 
Carolina 23 Vast expence upon such an Infant Colony. 1728 
Pore Dunc. tu. 95 The soil that arts and infant letters 
bore. 1779 F. Hervey Nav. Hist, 11. 144 Of all the infant 
settlements in America, New-England alone. .acknowledged 
the authority of the commonwealth. 1784 Cowrer 7iroc. 
43 Spring bangs her infant blossoms on the trees. 1996 

gurKE Negic. Peace i, Wks. VIII. 154 The ruin of com- 
merce and the almost total extinction of an infant credit. 

1820 Keats Hyferton 1, 26 She was a Goddess of the infant 
world. 186: M. Pattison £ ss. (1889) I. 43 The unequal 
contest .. of England's infant navy against the. .supremacy 
of the Hanseatic Confederacy. 

6. attrib. (or adj.) Of or belonging to an infant 
or infants, proper to or intended for an infant or in- 
fants; childlike; childish; infantile, as7n/fanl bands, 
blood, breath, dass, cradle, ce. gaud, slate, softness, 
weakness, years,etc. Also INFANT-SCHOOL, q.v. 

¢1586 C’tess Pemproke /’s. cxxi. ix, By thee from infant 
cradle Taugbt. 1599 Suaks. Hen. V, Epil. 9 Henry the 

Sixt, in Infant Bands crown'd King. 1651-3 Jer. Tavtor 
Serm. for Year (1678) 282 Though it be a hale to us to 
need such allectives and infant-gauds. 1671 Mittos /”. A. 1. 
78 The murderous king .. who sought his life, and missing 
filled With infant blood the streets of Bethlehem. a@1711 
Ken //ysuns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 386 You in their 
Infant-age, To tender them engage. 1720 WELTON Suffer. 
Son of God 1. viii. 190 Even thro’ Thy Infant-State, I be- 
hold Thy Majesty. /édfd. iv. 76 That Infant-Weakness 
which Thou took’st upon Thee! 1792 S. Rocers Plcas. 
Alem. 11. 392 The joys and sorrows of our infant-years. 

7. Comb. as infant-baptism, the baptism of 
infants, peedobaptism ; 72/anl-queller, infant-kill- 
ing, -sprinkling;, infant-feeding adj.; also zfani- 
like adj. and ady. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 51 A blind man, who had 
been so from his *Infant-baptism. 1680 ALLEN /’cace 5 
Unity 49 Churches Founded in Infant- Baptism, are not to 
be held Communion witb. 1897 I ’eston. Gaz. 19 Jan. 12/2 
The *infant-feeding competition represents the .. ceaseless 
intrigues in Court circles. 1611 Cotcr., /nfanticide, child- 
murthering, “infant-killing. 1607 SHaks. Cor. 1. 1. 41 Your 
abilities are to *infant-like, for dooing much alone. 1678 
Cupwortn /xtell. Syst. 1. v. 689 Produced, not in a mature 
and adult but an infant-like weak and tender state. a 1641 
Br. Mountacu Acts & Afon. (1642) 386 Herod. .the *infant 
queller, 1655 SANDERSON Seri. II. Pref. 7 Where are your 
lay-presbyters, your classes, &c. to be found in scripture? 

here your steeple-houses? .. Your *infant-sprinklings ? 

Infant (infant), 56.2 [ad. Sp.. Pg. infante: 
perh. through F. zzfané (1407 1n Hatz.-Darm.) : 
see INFaNTE.] A prince or princess of Spain or 
Portugal: =InFanrTE, INFANTA. 


INFANT. 


1555 Even Decades 349 Don Lewes thinfant & brother to | 
the kynge of Portugale, 1594 Parsons Confer. Success. U1. 
viii. 181 The two duchesses. .daughters..of the lord Edward 
infant of Portugal. 1614 SerpEN ities //on. 179 The In- 
fant aud heir of Spain .. had the title of Prince of Asturias. 
1631 Hevwoono Lug. £liz. (1641! 1 A match was concluded 
betwixt Prince Arthur..and the Infant Katharine, daughter 
to the King of Spain. 1753 Scvts A/ag. Jan. 12,1 ‘The 
Infant Don Philip. 1838 Lytton Cadéerou i, The craft of the 
king was satisfied by the device of placing about the person 
of the Infant one devoted to hiinself. R 

+I-nfant,v. Obs. Alsosenfaunt. [a. F. e- 
fanter (12th cc.) £. enfant, Ixvant sb.1] trans. To 
bring forth (a child), to give birth to. Also /v. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 128/2 The place in whych the 
vyrgyne marye enfaunted and childed Jhesu cryst. 1584 
SourHerne in Puttenham Fug, Poesie in. xxii. (Arb.) 260 
An ingenious inuention, infanted with pleasant trauaille. 
1610 G. FLETCHER Christ's Vict. 1. 1xxx, ut newely he was 
infanted, And yet alrcadie he was sought to dite. 31641 
Mitton Reforni. (1851) 42 Vhis worthy Motto, No Bishop, 
no King is of the same batch, and infanted out of the same 
feares, 1642 — . I pol. Smect. xi. 

||Infanta ‘infa‘nta). (Sp.,?g.,fem.of INFANte.] 

1. A daughter of the king and queen of Spain or 
Portugal ; spec. the eldest daughter who is not heir 
to the throne. 

1601 /np. Consid. Sec. Priests 1675) 82 He might. . intitle 
the King of Spain and the Infanta lis Daughter to the 
Crown .. of England. 1687 Lond. Gaz, No. 2221 7 \ Mar- 
riage is ‘lreating between the Prince of ‘luscany and the 
Infanta of Portugal. 1704 /did. No. 3489 2 Some of the 
Infantes his Sons, and both the Infanta’s his Daughters, 
have been ill. 1832 W. Irvine -f Aamébra 1,130 The tower 
of the Infantas, once the residence of the three beautiful 
Moorish princesses, partook of the general desolation. ; 

+2. transf.and fig. Applied analogously or fanci- 
fully to other young ladies. Ods. 

1611 SpeeD //ist, Gt, Brit. 1x. xvii. § 108. 876 In the 
meanewhile Ladie Elizabeth the Infanta of England was 
in the French Court vsually called Madame the Paulphin. 
1636 B. Joxson Dewnd an elss wei. Wks. (Rtldy.) 363 1 Vhe 
very iufanta of the giants. 1632 Massincer & Fieip Fatal 
Dowry w.i, O that I were the infanta queen of Europe ! 
1750 H. Watvote Lett. te Mann 31 tan Lady Cath- 
erine grew frightened, lest her infanta {her daughter] should 
ven herself sick, 175: SvottettT Per. Pic. Ixxxvii, Mean- 
while the infanta (a girl] herself. .promised to keep a stricter 
guard for the future. 

© See also INFANTE, 

|| Infanta-do, app. a grandiose erroneous exten- 
sion of ¢xfante. 

1659 Rusuw, //ist. Coll, } 113 He had rather go home 
and cast himself at his Masters feet and mercy .. then be 
Duke or Infantado of Spain. 

Infantage. rare—'. [f. Invant 56.) + -aGe 
suffix, associated in sense with Ace sé.: cf. darn- 
age, nonage.) =INFANCY. 

1856 Cornk. Mag. XIN. 437 Rude, provisional rules, only 
absolutely obligatory during theinfantaze of men. 

|| Infante jinfante). (Also 7 erro. infanta.) 
[Sp., Pg. tufante:—L. tnfint-em INFANT sb] oN 
son of the king and queen of Spain or Portugal other 
than the heir to the throne (who is called principe) ; 
Sfec. the second son. 

Sometimes erroneously applied to the heir to the throne. 

1555 pen Decades 242 ‘Vhe conquest of Affryke .. began 
where the infante of Portugale Don Henrique .. dyd begynne 
to enlarge it. 1615 DeEpwite Arad. Trude., Sherif, The 
Heire apparant: the Dolphin, they call him in France ; the 
Infanta, in Spaine. 1668 Davenant J/au's the Master u. 
i. Wks. 1874 V. 30 You remember the triumphs at Burgos 
for the first Infante. 1704 [see INFaNTA 1]. 1715 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 5337.1 Vhe King, the Queen.. and the two In- 
fantes continue at Aranjuez. 

Infanthood (i‘nfant;hud), [f. Inrant 53.1 + 
-HOoop.] =INFANCY. 

1862 Miss Mctocn Wistr. & Jaid xxiv, Master Henry 
Was not a remarkable specimen of infanthood. 1893 Co/unz- 
éus (Ohio) Disf. 5 Oct., ‘The unspeakable terrors of an 
infanthood where every other child about him showed only 
the face of a harassing ogre. 

+ Infantical, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. INFANT 53.1 
+-ICAL.] Of or pertaining to infants. 

1601 Deacon & Wacker Sfirits & Divels 236 Vhese Exor- 
cizings .. are either archicall, apostolicall, ecclesiasticall, or 
infanticall [for the timely expelling of spirits and divels 
from out of newly borne infants, before their admission to 
baptisme}. 

Infa'ntici-dal, a. [f. Inrayticipe? + -aL.] 
Of, pertaining to, or practising infanticide, 

3835 in Boot Aualyt. Dict, 1852 Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 
86 Laying violent infanticidal hands upon biscuit babies. 
1873 W. E. Marsuatt Phrenol, among Todas xxiii. 191 
Probably, no nation can justly escape the charge of heing 
descended of infanticidal ancestors, 

Infanticide ! (infcentisaid). [a. F. zefaniz- 
etde 16th ¢. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. znfanid- 
cida, f. infant-em INFANT sb.1 + cxdcre, -cidére to 
kill: see -ctpeE 1.] One who kills an infant. 

1680 Potrer Christophalgia 52 (T.) Christians accounted 
those to he infanticides .. who did but only expose their 
own infants. 1834 Blackw. ag. XXXVI. 360’2 ‘The 
regicide [Lady Macheth} lied against herself, in saying that 
under any circumstances she could have been an infamiicide. 

attrib, 1856 Sat. Rev. 11. 336/1 An infanticide mother. 

Infanticide? (infe:ntisaid). [a. F. zxfanti- 
cide (Cotgr. 1611), ad. late L. rnfanticiad-iem 
(Tertull., f. 2ofant-ent Ixrant 56.1: see prec. and 
-CIDE 2.) The killing of infants, esf. the custom | 
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INFARCTION. 


of killing new-born infants, which prevails among | /fanfe ‘aman or woman servant or attendant; also, 


savages, and was common in the ancient world. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., /nfanticide, a slaying or killing 
of Infants, child-murthering ; such was that of Herod. @ 1779 
Warserton Div. Legat. x. ii. Wks. 1811 VI. 285 Whe inad- 
ness did not cease to rage till it terminated in Infanticide, or 
in offering upto their grintidols. .the Children of their bowels. 
1809 SoutTney in QV. Kev. 11. 53 Pomarre has. promised the 
missionaries to abolish infanticide and human sacrifices. 
1859 Lecxy Europ. .Vor. iv. 11. 27 Infanticide .. was .. ud- 
mitted among the Greeks, heing sanctioned, and in sume 
cases enjomed .. by the ideal ‘legislations of Plato and 
Aristotle, and by the actual legislations of Lycurgus and 
Solon, 1897 Hest. Rev, June 290 ‘The exigencies of primi- 
tive savage life made daughters a source of weakness to 
the tribe, and accordingly female infanticide was largely 
practised. : : 

b. spec. The crime of murdering an infant afier 
its birth, perpetrated by or with the consent of its 
parents, esp. the mother. 

1789 Vesxtuam Leegisl. xiii. § 6 i eaaliat that is to say 
homicide committed upon a new born child with the con- 
sent of its father and inother, 1888 Pad! Malt G. 21 Sept. 
1'2 For 86 cases of murder and 77 of infanticide only 72 
persons Were cominitted fur trial. 1890 Standard 20 beb., 
f, then, it were made practically iuipossible for them tu 
hide the fact of their shame . we most face the probability 
of a considerable increase of infanucide. 


Infantile i:nfantail, -til, a. fad. late L. zn- 
fantilts, t. infint-em \sPast sb.'; cf. F. infantile 
(16th. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Of or pertaining to an 
infant, infants, or infancy ; belonging to a person 
when an infant; existing in its infancy or earliest 
stage of development. 

1696 Brooknovse Temple Open. 1> All this time, Monarchy 
was as a Beast in its bifantile State. 1713 Perna /‘hys. 
Theol. vin. vic 1727) 390 The Fly lies all the Winter in these 
Ballsin its Infantile State. 1753 N. Yo niwo MWidzer/ry 5 
We are obliged to them for their tender Care of the infantile 
Age. 1800 Ved. Frul. U1. 293 Medi.al nen. who are 
often consulted on infantile diseases, 1806 SuRR Winter in 
Lond, 1. 260 The aiterest which his story first impres ed 
upon her infanule imagination. 1864 Sfectator 24 Dec. 
1476 The rapid growth of infantile litersture. : 

b. Of the character of an infant; infant-like. 

Ake Preesttry /ast. Relig. (1992) Il. 117 Consider the 
infantile state of the first man. 1875 Emerson Lett 5 Sa. 
arms ix. 220 In the savage man, thought is infantile. 

+Infantility. 045. rare—*.  [f. prec. + -17y. 
Cf. It. gafantilita Vlorio).] The fact or quality 
of being infantile. 

1631 J. BurGes dusw, Rejoined 544 Christ..knoweth our 
infantility, and disdained not to speake with vs.. after a 
childlike fashion, 

Infantine (/infantain), a. [a. F. infantin, 
-ine Cotgr. 1611, var. of enfantin, -ine 12 13th 
c. in Watz.-Darm.): see Inrant 5d.l and -1Ne !.] 
= INFANTILE. 

1603 Fiorio V/outaigne 1. xi. 1632) 20 A deiny-God .. 
with an infantine face, yet fraught with an aged-like 
wisedome., 1633 P. Fretcner Purple /sl. 1. viii, These in- 
fantine beginnings gently bear. 1757 burke Absidyen. 
Fug. Hist. uw. ni. R., A degree of credulity next to 
infantine, 1818 Suettey Rev. /slam wu. xvii, What wert 
thou then? <A child most infantine (rfme divine). 
Eugiucan Hills 322 Autumn's evening meets me soon, 
T.eading the infantine incon, 1862 CartyLe /*redk. Gt.1Xx. 
vii. (1872) III. 132 The countenance .. is so innocent and 
infantine, you would think this head belonged to a child of 
twelve. 1871 Brownine /’», Hosenst, 1848 Genius has some- 
what of the infantine: But of the childish, not a touch 
or taint Except through self-will. 

Ilence I-nfantinely a/v., in an infantine manner. 

1840 Mite Diss. & Dise. 859 1. Arinand Carrel 262 
A man singularly free .. from self-consciousness ; simple, 
graceful, at times almost infantinely playful. 

tI-nfantize, v. 06s. rave—'. [f. INFant sé.1 
+-128.] =INFANT v. | In quot. fg. 

1619 Jinte’s Storchousé 899 1..) Significant words .. 
explicite, and as a man may say) do infantize and produce 
the conceptions of man. 

+tInfantly, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. Inrant 54.1 
+-Ly1.]  Intant-like, childlike. 

¢13618 Fretcuer Q. Corinth tu.i, We utters such single 
matter in so infantly a voice. 

+Infantment. Os. rare. Also 5 enfante-. 
(a. F. enfantement (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm. , f. 
enfanter lo INFANT: sce -MENT.] Child-bearing ; 
childbed, confinement. Also, Offspring. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 260h/1 Where thou arte then- 
fantemente or fruyte of my wombe. ¢1566 J. ALDbay tr. 
Boaystuan's Theat. World Dvjb note, Hippo, in his hooke 
of infantments. 1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) To Rdr., Such 
other things. .inthe Treatise of the helpe of Women in their 
Infantment. 

Infanto-cracy. zonce-wd. [f. INpant 56.1: 
see -cRAcY.] The rule of an infant, 

1850 Miss Mutock Domest. Stor. (1862) 284 Your 
infantocracy isthe most absolute government under thesun, 

Infantoclatry. nonce-wd. [f. Inpant 56.1 + 
Gr. Aarpeia worship, -LaTRY; after IpoLatry, 
MARIOLATRY, etc.] Infant worship; babyolatry. 

1882 Miss Brappon .W/t. Royal 11. x. 215 Infantolatry is 
a feminine attribute. ; ; 

Infantry (infantri). Also 6-7 -terie, -ery, 7 
‘trie, (-ree). [a. F. énfanterte, ad. it. (Sp., Pg.) 
infanteria foot-soldiery. f. zufante a youth, foot- 
soldier :—L, ¢nfanéem INFANT 56.1 For the develop- 
ment of the It. ¢nufante cf. the apocopated form 


a footman or soldier seruing on foot; also the knane 
or varlet at cards’ | lorio); cf. also the history 
of footman, groom, knave, knight, lad, ete. ly 
Sylvester stressed (infantéri), Sense 2 is from 
INFANT 56.1 sense 1.] 

1. The body of foot-soldiers ; foot-soldiers collee- 
tively ; that part of an army which consists of men 
who march and manauvre on foot and are armed 
with small arms, now a rifle. 

Mounted Infantry, soldiers who are nounted fur the 
sake of transit, but who fight cn fool. Cf. Dracoon in 
original sense.) 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 2-6 Which rendred the 
infantery of Iialy infamous through all Rurope. 16 . 
SYLVESTER Dethulia's Keseue wt. 428 Covering far and nigh, 
The Plains with Houise, Hills with Infanterie. 1605 /‘Jay 
Stucky 2626 in Sunpson Sch. Shaks. 1878 1. 269 A 
Poitingales brave Infautries slain. 1612. Bacon Ass., 
Greatn, Kingd. (Arb) 476 Take away the middle people, 
and you take away the infantery, which is the nerue of an 
Armie. 1667 Mittox /, Z. 1. £75 ‘Uhat small aifantry 
Warr'd on by Cranes. 1709 StrELe X Apiison /aticr No. 
18 p 6 The private Genth men of the Infantry will be alle to 
shift for themselves. 1847 James Contict avi, A small but 
compat body of infantry advanced at the charge with fixed 
bayonets, 1856 STANLEY Sinaé 4 Pad. ii. 133 The Israelites 
were a nation of infantry. 

Jig. 1598 Vi. Jonson Le. Van in Mum, u. ii, Your porwr 
ufantry, your decayed, ruinous, worm-eaten gentlemen of 
the round. : 

2. Infants collectively, or asa body. Now socalar. 

1613-16 W. Browne “rit. /’ast. u. i, No caretull nurse 
would wet her watchfull eye When any pang should yripe 
her infantry. 1624 A. Tusn /Zynen, Alt gloric, laud, and 
praise to ‘Thee, Christ cur Redeemer and our King: lo 
whom the youngly mfantree Did them devout hosinea 
sing. 1663 Naarnam Dvse. SY hools 2 The little ditty 
Infantry, woich swarms up and down in Alleys and Lanes. 
1701 © Wontry Jord, New York 1860°58 If the case be 
»», the min rs and infantry of the best Families might wish 
they had Leen born in Kent 1847 Slade. Mag. LNT. 
264 1 The swarms of bare-legged and fluxcn-haired infant y, 
1863 Nrader 1 Aug. 100 ‘There was one A. H.C. bouk, or 
pretty nearly one, for the whole ‘infantry’ of the country. 

3. alirib., as tnfaniry brigade. corps, regiment, Ac. 

1813 Wecuineton Let. to Sir G. Collur ig Avg. in Gurw, 
Desp. N10 15 A letter .. directi’g that the Tutanies now in 
the horse ships at Bilbao may be removed to the Jufantry 
ships. 1897 Dasly News 15 Mar. 65 The Mi unted 
Infantry Corps, now an established and highly valued arm 
of te Service. 

Infantryman. 
regiment. 

1883 FE. O'Donovan Story of Merz x. 107 The few 
infantuymen, with their cumbrous old muzzie-loading res. 
1891 /’ad/ Mall G. 21 Sept. §'1 The infantrymen of the 
four regiments, as they passed. .looked rather distressed. 

I-nfant-schoo'l. A school for infants, a school 
organized tor the instruction and training of young 
children (usually under seven years of aye . 

3833 I]t. Martineau Loom & Lugger u. ii. 42 Me often 
thought of taking him to the infant school. 1841 J’emzy 
Cyel. X1.]. 38/2 The real founder of Infant-Schools appears 
to have heen the Pastor Oberlin. /47d., Mr. Owen was the 
first Englishman to establish an infant-school on a large 
scale .. at New Lanark in Scotland .. in the year 1818. 

Infarce, -se, variants of Exrarce v, Obs. 

+Infa-reiate, v. Obs. rare. In 7 infartiate. 
firreg. f. L. tu farcire see next) +-ATES.]  ¢rans. 
To stuff in. 

1657 Tomunson Henou's Disp. 1. iv, 124 Asit were filling 
up or infartiating. 

Infarct (infaakt , 56. Path. [ad. med. or mod. 
L. infarctus, f{. ppl. stem of zvfarcire: see next.) 
A portion of tissne that has become stuffed with 
extravasated blood, scrum, or other matter; the 
substance of an infarction. 

1873 T. H. Green /nutrod. Path. (ed. 2) 340 The tract cf 
tissue..which is more or less eatensively infiltrated with 
hlood, is known as a ha:morrhagic infarct. 1879 St. George's 
Hosp. Rep. 1X. 409 Scattered congestions and a few infarcts 
were found in the lungs. ; 

Infarct \infaskt), v. Path. [f. L.znufarct- (more 
correctly znfart-’, ppl. stem of zufarcire, f. in- 
(In-*) + farcire to stuff.] ¢rans. To stuff up or 
obstruct (a vessel, organ, etc.,; to affect with in- 
farction. Hence Infarcted p/f/. a. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med ‘ed. 4) 1V. 315 One or more 
of the abdominal organs, considerably infarcted and en- 
larged. 1889 Lance! 12 Jan. 64 The result of inflamina- 
tion in infarcted areas. 

Infarction infa-ukfan). Path. [n. of action 
from L. infarcive: see prec.] The action of stuff- 
ing up or condition of being stuffed up, obstruction ; 
concr. the substance with which a vessel or other 
part is stuffed up, or a portion of tissue thus affected 
(=Iyvrarct 5d.), Now usually restricted to morbid 
conditions of the tissues resulting from obstruction 
of the circulation, as by anembolus. 

1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect. iv. 19 The 
Humours .. will be compacted into. .most obstinate Infarc- 
tions. 1710 T. Futter Pharnt. Extemp. 334 They .. ex- 
pedite pulmonary Infarctions. 1747 tr. A struc’s Fevers 114 
‘The plenitude and infarction of the capillary arteries. 1822- 
34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1V. 290 Infarction of the 
abdominal viscera. 1885-8 Facce & PveE-SsitH Princ. 
Ved. (ed. 2) 1. 181 Infarctions of the spleen are .. not in- 
frequently found after death from enteric fever. 
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INFARDEL. 


+Infa-rdel, -dle, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. In-2 + 
Farven sd.), after It. znxfardcll-are; cf. OF. enfar- 
deler.] trans. To make into, or pack up in, a 
‘fardel’ or bundle. 

1611 Frorio, /nfardetlare, to infardle, or bundle vp. 

Infare (i:nfes1), 56. Forms: 1 infer, innfer, 
1-2 infer, 2 infar, 4, 9 infair, 7- infare, (9 in- 
far). [OE. cazefter, f. 21002, IN adv. 11 d + frer going, 
journey, expedition, Fane 54.1, f. faran to go.) 

+1. (OE. and early ME.) a. The act of going 
in; entrance. b. An entrance, entry, way in. Ods. 

a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wilcker 230/15 Ex aditis, er 
ingresstbus, of inferum. e¢ 1000 /ELFRic Gen, ili, 24 Pa 
zesette God zt pam infere engla hyrdraedene and fyren 
swurd. — /fom. 1.178 He zewite fram urum heortum mid 
pam innfere xehacft, mid bam pe he inn-afaren was and us 
Rehafte. ax175 Cott, Hom. 231 He haued 3erinied riht- 
wisan mannan infer to his rice. 

2. Sc., north, dial, and western U.S. A feast or 
entertainment given on entering a new horse; es/. 
at the reception of a bride in her new home. 

1375 BarsBour Bruce xvi. 340 For he thoucht for till mak 
Infair, And till mak gud cher till his men. @ 1670 SrvacpinG 
Troub. Chas. [ (1792) Il. 54 Upon the 25th of October 
he brought over his wife to his own house in the Oldtown, 
where there was a goodly infare. 1801 Joasxa Baituir in 
A. Whitelaw 5%. Scot, Song 73/1 At bridal and infare I've 
braced me wi pride. 1818 £din, Mag. Nov. 414 The 
day after the wedding is the in/fare.. the company 1s less 
numerous, and the dinner is commonly the scraps that were 
left at the wedding-feast. 1847 Porter Sig Hear, etc. 162 
(Farmer), I hurried home to put up..some turkies to fatten 
forthe infare. 1887 //arfer's A/ag. Apr. 730/1 The wedding 
and the infair were attended. .by Wiley. 

b. Comb. infare-cake, a cake of shortbread 
broken over the bride’s head on crossing the thresh- 
old of her new home. 

1884 C. Rocers Soe. Life Scott, 1. iii, 118 The custom of 
the infar-cake had its origin in the rite of Confarreation 
whereby the Romans constituted matrimony. 

+Infa're, v. Obs. [OL. tun-, infaran, f. inn, 
In adv. + faran to go: ct. OFris. Z2-fara, Du. in- 
varen, Ger. einfahren (with separable pref.: see 
In-t). Orig. two words, and so usually written.] 
intr. To go in, to enter. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. John iii. 5 Ne mzz he in faran on godes 
rice. ¢ 1000 Eric Saints’ Lives (E. E.T.S.) x. 27 pat he 
almessan under-fencge at pam infarendum [z. ~. inn faren- 
dum]. «a xrq00 Sir Perc, 1538 The portere was redy thare, 
Lete the knyghtis in fare. 

Infarre, obs. variant of InFer. 


+Infa'scinate, v. Obs. rare. [IN-2.] ¢rans. 
To fascinate ; to draw in by fascination. 

1687 Mrs, Beun Eoperer of Moon u. i, Vhat bright 
Nymph that had infascinated, charm’d and conquer'd the 
mighty Emperor Iredonozor. 

Obs. [IN- 3] 


+Infashionable, «. 
Unfashionable. 

1635 SutRLtey Corovation 1. i, His rich cloaths [may] he 
discomplexion’d With bloud, beside the infashionable 
slashes, 1787 J4rrer 88 An infashionable wretch cannot, 
nor will not, be acceptable. 

Infat, variant of Enrat v. Odés. 

+Infa'tigable, az Ods. [a. F. infatigatle 
(15-16th c. in Iatz.-Darm.), ad. L. izfatigabilis, 
f. z- (IN-3) + faligdbilis FaTIGABLE.] Incapable 
of being wearied ; untiring, INDEFATIGABLE. 

c1sio More Ptcus Wks. 15/1 With much watch and in- 
fatigabletrauaile. rg91 R. TURNBULL St. Yames 207 Albeit 
the deuill be infatigable, and neuer wearied, 1677 GaLE Crt. 
Gentiles 11. 144 An infatigable and invincible chainpion 
of Free-grace against Free-wil. 1713 Lond. Gaz. No, 5122/3 
The infatigable Application of Your Ministry. 


Hence + Infatigability, + Infa'tigably adv. 

1652 KtrkKMAN Clerio & Lozta7o Those perceptive eyes 
which are infatigably open to behold thy actions. 1709 Ay7t. 
A folto \1. No. 64.2/2 Incessant Infatigability hath render’d 


Thee. . Verbose, 
Infatuate (infcetiwvt), pp/ a. Also 6 en- 


fatuate, infatuat. [ad. L. zfatudt-us, pa. pple. 
of infatuare: sec next.) = INFATUATED. 

1471 Reecey Comp. Alek. 1. xiii, in Ashm. (1652) 132 Soe 
many one doth whych bene infatuate. ¢ 1510 Barctay Mirr. 
Gd. Manners (1570) F vj, Gasing on the ground as one in- 
fatuate. a1sz9 SKELTON Sf. Parrot 377 The dull abusyd 
brayne The enfatuate fantasie. 1584 R. Scot Discov. 
Witcher. xvi. v. (1886) 403 What man..will be so infatuate 
as to beleeve these lies? 1619 W. Scrater Exp. 1 Thess. 
(1630) 223. 1724 R,Wetton Subst. Chr. Faith 443 The holy 
prophet mourns the infatuate stupidity of that people. 1884 
Jessovrin tof Cent, Mar. 405 He oftenexhibits an infatuate 
attachment for it. 

[ft 


Infatuate (infetive't), v. Also 7 en-. 
prec., or L. zxfatuat-, ppl. stem of infatuare to 
make a fool of, infatuate, f. z- (In-2) + fates 
foolish, fatuous. } 

t1. trans. To turn (counsels, etc.) into folly, to 
reduce to foolishness, exhibit the foolishness of; to 
confound, frustrate, bring to nought. Ods, 

1533 TINDALE Supper of Lord Wks, (Parker Soc.) 111. 234 
God hath infatuated yourhigh subtle wisdom. 1655R.YOUNGE 
Agst. Druukards (1863) 16 That I have unmasked their faces, 
1s to infatuate their purpose. 1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1856/5 
That the Divine Wisdom may infatuate the Plots, baffle the 
Enterprizes of all Traiterous te repitercrs, 1724 R. WELTON 


Subst. Chr, Faith 139 He prays that God would infatuate 
their counsels, 


rare. 
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2. To make (a person) utterly foolisn or fatuous ; 
to affect with extreme and unreasoning folly; to 
inspire or possess with an extravagant passion. 

@1567 ?CovERDALE Carrying of Crossiv. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
I].241 Therefore doth God justly infatuate them, and maketh 
them foolish. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 111. xili, Those 
two maine plagues..of humane kind, Wine and Women, 
which haue infatuated and besotted Myriades of people. 
@ 1631 Donne 6 Serm, (1634) ii. 40 We shall be enfatuated in 
our counsels. 1712 STRELE Sfect. No. 278 » 1 He has so in- 
fatuated her witb his Jargon, that [etc.]. 1791 Boswett Fohn- 
son (1831) II]. 525 He partook of the short-lived joy that in- 
fatuated the public. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 325 All the toys that infatuate men. .are the self- 
same thing, with a new gauze or two of illusion overlaid. 

absol. 1633 T. Avams xp. 2 Peter i. 6 He. .can turn bread 
into stones; and make wine infatuate, not exhilarate. 1755 
YounG Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 1V. 136 Heaven infatuates, 
when it determines to destroy. 

+ 3. To stupefy (the senses). Ods. rare. 

1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 138 The chiefest Things 
they are us’d for, is to infatuate Birds. 

Infatuated (infe'tizje'ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+-ED!,] Made or become utterly foolish; possessed 
with an extravagantly foolish passion ; besotted. 

1642 Fucrer S/oly & Prof. St. v. vili. 389 He may grow 
so infatuated as to conceive bimself .. a sincere Saint. 
1756 Lp, Barrincton in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. nu. 1V. 383 
Alas! they were as infatuated as their chief. 1778 Burke 
Corr. (1844) Il. 210 What the infatuated ministry may do, 
I know not; but our infatuated House of Commons..have 
begun a new war in America. 1863 Mrs. Outpuant Salem 
Ck. v. 94 The infatuated young man made no effort of resist- 
ance, but hugged the enchanted chain. 

llence Infa‘tuatedly ad/v., in a way as if infa- 
tuated ; with excessive folly ; madly. 

1833 Llackw, Mag. XX XII11. 439 Infatuatedly addicted to 
attempts..which..would prove fatal. 1889 77es 26 Feb. 
9/2 The governinent bad infatuatedly made themselves the 
dupes and accessories of..an imposture and a plot. 

Infa‘tuating, f//.¢. [f as prec. + -ING 2] 
That infatuates or renders foolish. 

¢31565 T. Ropinson JAfary Afagd. 1. 468 The poynted 
Beame, th’ infatuatinge Fire, The Northern Comeets and 
yt painted Ire. 1660 J. SHarp in Lauderd. H’apers (Camden) 
1. 56 Infatuating and ruining distempers. @ 1708 Bevexincr 
Thes. Theol. (1711) U1. 346 Uncleanness..is an infatuating 
sin. 1858 Froune //tst, Exg. 111. xii. 19 They had ascribed 
the king’s conduct to the infatuating beauty of this lady. 

Infatuation (infetiz,2fan), [n. of action 
from L. fatudre to INFATUATE ; cf. F. ¢nfatuation 
(¢1700 in Littré).] The action of infatuating, or 
condition of being infatuated ; a making or becom- 
ing fatuous; possession with extravagant folly ; an 
extravagantly foolish or unreasoning passion. 

1649 Be. Hatu Cases Conse. n.i, Free from all the un- 
cleanness of diabolical infatuation. 1718 Freethinker No. 77 
? 6 The Infatuation of the Enthusiast,setshimabove the Fear 
of Death. 1751 JonnNson Rambler No. 169 P14 Authors and 
lovers always suffer some infatuation, from which only 
absence can set them free. 1815, ee AUSTEN Ayuna 1. 
viii, Your infatuation about that girl blinds you. 188z Miss 
Brapvpon Aft. Koyal 1. iii. 97 There never was a more 
obvious case of mutual infatuation. 

Infatuator (infe'tize'ta:). [agent-n. in L. 
form from INFATUATE v.: see -OR.] One who or 
that which infatuates, 

1888 Lapy Harpy Dangerous Exper, \11.i.9 Are we to 
have the pleasure of seeing Jessie's infatuator tomorrow? 

Infaust (info'st), @. rare. [ad. L. infarest-us 
unlucky, perh. through F. zxfazste (Cotgr. 1611).] 
Unlucky, unfortunate, ill-omened. 

1658 Prittirs, /nfanst, or Aifaustous, unlucky, unfortu- 
nate. 1668 CHARLETON Ephes. & Cimm. Alatrons \t. 17 
Dismal and infaust visions. 1708 Motreux Rabelais v. 
(1737) 231 O most infaust who optates there to live! 1848 
Lytton Cartons uu, vii. xxvi, It was an infaust and sinister 
augury. 1870 Lowett Study H’ind. 303 Taurus, whose in- 


faust aspect may be supposed to preside over the makers of - 


bulls and blunders. 

So +Infau'sting vd/. sb. (rare—"), a rendering 
‘infaust’, a boding of ill luck; +Infau‘stous a. 
(rare—°) =INFaustT. 

1622 Bacon //en. V/# 196 Hee did withall bring a kind of 
Malediction and Infausting upon the Marriage, as an ill 
Prognosticke. 1656 Brount Glossog»., /nfaustous, unlucky, 
unfortunate, dismal. 1658 in Puitties. 

+ Infa‘vour, -or, v. Obs. [f. In-2+ Favour 
sb.; cf. ENFavoun in En- Jreft 2.] trans. To 
bring into favour ; to ingratiatc. 

1628 FeLttHan Resolves tt. [1.) Ixxxix, 257 But it is to be 
wondred at, how Repentance can againe infavour vs with 
an offended God. 

+ Infavourable, a. Obs. rare—°, [IN-3. Cf. 
L. tnfavorabilis.] 

17a Batuey, /ufavouradle, not to be favoured [1730-6 
(folio) adds, also severe]. 

+ Infeable, obs. form of ENFEEBLE 2, 

1552 Hutoet, /n/feable, /nfeabled. 

+ Infeaffe, obs. form of ENrEorr. 

1589 Nasue Anat, Absurd. Biijb, Might the name of the 
Church infeaffe them in the Kingdom of Christ. 

Infeasibi'lity. xare. [f. next+-rry.] The 
quality of being infeasible or impracticable. 

1655 Fuccer CA. fist, tu, v. § 42 Thus not King lames, 
but the infeacibility of the thing they petitioned for..gave 
the denyall to their Petition. 1781 S. Peters //ist. Conn. 
11 There is an infeasibility in this supposition. 1806 Lamp | 
Let. to Rickwnan Wks. (1840) 80 Let the infeasibility be as 
great as you will. | 


INFECT. 


Infeasible (inf7zib'l), 2. Now rare. Also 
6-faisable, 7 -fesible, -fe(a)cible, 7-9-feasable. 
[f. IN-3 + FEASIBLE. Cf. F. zufazsab/e (17th c.in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Incapable of being accomplished 
or carried out ; impracticable, impossible. 

1533 St. Papers Hen, V111,V11. 497 Ye shall say that ye 
remember ye herd Hym say oones, He wold neuer conclude 
that mariage, but to do Us good, whiche is nowe infais- 
ible. 1646 Sir ‘I’. Browne Psexd. Ep. vt. xii. 135 Which 
secrets, although extreamly difficult, and fant non in- 
fesible, yet are they not impossible. 1665 GLANviLL Scepsis 
Sci. xiv. Bo But this is so difficult ; and..so almost infeasable. 
1678 Butter Hed, 11. ili. 391 Therefore I hold no Course s’ 
intccible As this of force to win the Jezabel. 1704 tr. 
Boccalini's Lett. fr. Apollo 1. 194 Judging tbe Attempt in- 
feasable. 1827 Hattam Const. Hist. (1876) 111. xiv. 70 
Designs which the rising spirit of the nation rendered utterly 
infeasible. 1881 19¢/ Cent. No. 48. 239 They pronounced it 
not only infeasible, but of very doubtful benefit, even could 
it be carried out, 

Hence Infea‘sibleness = INFEASIBILITY. 

1654 W, Mountacve Devout Ess. u. vt. § 3. 117 He 
began the work; and being disabus’d in point of the in- 
feasableness, pursu’d his task, and perfected it. 


+Infeather, v. Oés. Also en-. [In-2 
Eys-1.] ¢rans, To furnish with feathers, to feather. 

1611 Frorio, /mifeunare, to enfeather, toenplume. /d/i., 
Iupennacchiare, to infeather, to inplume, 


+ Infect, a. Obs. rare. [ad.L. tnfeci-us, f. 1n- 
(In-3) + factre to make.] Incomplete, imperfect. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. ii. \Add. MS. 27944) 
If. 212/1 Grene is }e myddil colour bitwene reed, bat comep 
of the accioun and worchyng of perfyt hete and bytwen 
white pat comep of infecte. 

+ Infect, f//.a. Obs. Also 4-6 enfect.e. [a. 
F. tnfect (Oresme, 14th c.), or ad. L. trfect-zs, pa. 
pple. of inficcre: seenext. The spelling with ex- 
was rather English than French. OF. had also 77- 
faict, -fait, -fet, enfail (f. infaire: see next), whence 
| ME. enfezt (¢1400 Three Kings Cologne 124).] = 
INFEcTED: Often construed as pa.pple. of next. 

1. Affected materially, usually detrimentally ; 
hence (a) dimmed, (¢) stained, polluted, (¢) made 
invalid, (@) exhausted. 

¢ 1374 Citaucer Boeth. tv. met. v. 103 (Camb. MS.) Why 
Fe the hornes of the fulle Moene wexen paale & Infect by 

owndes of the derke nyht. 1382 Wycuir 2 AZacc. xii. 15 
The pool of stondynge water.. infect [¢/oss or meyned] with 
blood was seen to flowe. ¢1386 CHaucer /’rel. 320 So 
greet a purchasour was nowher noon Al was fee symple to 
hym in effect His purchasyng myghte nat been infect [z. . 
enfect]. ¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 294 A gret labour is to 
correcte A nioold in this maner that is enfecte. 

2. Tainted with disease or organic corruption. 

ag Wyeitr Lev, xiii. 48 A .. skynne, if it were infect 
with whijt or reed wemme, it shal be holdun a lepre. ¢ 1440 
Jacob's Well (E. E. T.S.) 5 Corrupt watyr, stynkynge and 
infecte, of which watyr 3if pou drynke or vse, pou schalt be 
enpoysonyd. 1518 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 
18 As well from London as from other infect places. 1525 
Lo. Berners Fro/ss. 11. cv. {ci,] 306 Dyuers that were enfecte 
with sickenesse .. coulde not scape the peryle of dethe. 
1540 Act 32 Hen. VIFF, c. 13 § 7 Any hors gelding or mare 
infect with scabbe or inange. 

b. Of a disease: Caused by infection. 

1541 R. Corcann Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg., Maner exam. 
tazares Qijh, Scantly the chylde scapeth lepry, or to be 
scalled, or tached with suche infecte dyseases, 

3. Tainted or contaminated w7/h some fault, 
defect, or vice, with evil habit, falsc doctrine, etc. 
Also, culpably involved 27, guilty of. 

, € 1380 Wycrte Hs. (1880) 379 We may se... how pe clergi 
is wondirfulle enfect wip symonye & heresie. 1496 Dives 
& Paup. (W. de W.) vi. x 248/1 Woman was lesse infecte 
in the fyrste pryuaricacyon than was man. 1497 Br. AtcocK 
Mons Perfect. Diij, Infecte of ydolatry in worshyppynge 
fals goddes. ¢1586 C’tess Pemproke Ps. cvi. x, Their 
sonns, with fathers fault infect. a@161z2 HartnGTon Brief 
View Ch. 54 (T.) A blinded eye, a closed ear, A hand with 
bribe infect, 1617 Alachivell’s Dogge in Farr S. P. Yas. 
(1848) 204 Heale the infect of sinne with oyle of grace. 

_ b. simply. Morally corrupted; ‘contaminated ; 
infected with sedition. 

e1400 LypG, EZ sof’s Fab. iii. 140 A false witnesse hath his 
avauntage With inowth infect alwey to do damage. 1509 
Barcray Shyp of Folys (1874) 1. 5 Holsom medicyne 
| which gaue vnto infect myndes frutful doctryne and 


norisshinge, 1606 Suaks. 7r. & Cr. 1. iii. 187 And in the 
imitation of these twaine..many are infect. 1607 TourNFUR 
Kev. Trag. ty. iii, For whose infect perswasions I could 
scarce Kneele out my prayers. 


Infect (infe-kt), v. Also 4-6 enfect(e, 6 Sc. 
infeck; 4-5 pa. tense and pple. in-, enfecte. 
(ad. L. ¢zfect-, ppl. stem of ruficése to dip in, stain, 
taint, impregnate, spoil, etc., f. z#- (IN-*) + faccre 

| tomake,do, put. Cf. F. 2fecter (16th c.) ; in older 
Fr. the popular form was 71-, enfatre, with pa. 
pple. z-, enfart (see prec.).] To imbue a person 
orthing w/h certain (esp. bad) qualities; said either 
of the personal or material agent. 

1. trans. To affect, influence, or imbue with some 
quality or property by immersion or infusion. 

+a. To dye, tinge, colour, stain. Oés. 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvu xxxvii. (W. de W.), 
Electrum receyueth sone colour and hewe in what inanere 
aman woll and so it is soone enfected [A7SS. infecte]. .wyth 
Percyl. 1623 Liste 4¢U/ric on O. & N. Test. Ded. xxvi, Nor 
shall we more with artificiall hew, Infect our fells, by teach- 
ing tbem to faine What Nature gauenot. 1633 P. FLetTcHER 
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Purple Isl. UW. xvii, Lis native beautieisa lilie white, Which | 
still some other colour'd stream infecteth. 1691 Ray Creation 
it. 1692 23 To those that have the Jaundice. .objects appear 
of that same Color wherewith their yes are infected. 

b. ‘To impregnate or imbue with some qualifying 
substance, or active principle, as poison, or salt; 
to taint. Ods. or rare. 

1§53 I2pen Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 23 They vse also to 
infect theyr arrowes with venime, 1563 W. Futke .Weteors 
(1640) 646, Salt .. is first generated in the earth, ufter 
comineth the water of the Sea, and is infected with it. 1601 
Hottanp Péiny 1, 44 The nature of the earth infecteth the 
waters, as tt were, with some strong medicine. 1613 Purcnas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 646 He tempered a poyson fur that pur- 
pose, with which a weapon infected, drawing never so little 
bloud, did kill, 1680 Bove Scep/. Chem. 1. 68 Upon the 
unluting tbe Vessels it infected the Room with a searce 
supportable stink. 1853 Kaxe Grinnell Exp. xxxili. 1856) 
288 Our snow-water has been infected for the past month 
by a very perceptible flavor and odor of musk. 

+ 2. To affect injuriously or unpleasantly; to 
spoil or corrupt by noxious influence, admixture, 


or alloy; to adulterate. Ods. 

1420 Pallad, on ffush, vi.177 Att Mayes cende a solar 
is to paue, And rather [earlier] not, lest frostis hit cnfecte. 
1563 W. Futke J/efeors (1640) 67 Copper..giveth way to 
corruption, being infected with that greene minerall Cop- 
peras. 1576 Gascoicne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 80 When pewterers 
infect no lin with leade. 1590 Lonce Euphucs Gold. Leg. 
(ed. Collier) 100 ‘he synople tree, whose blossomes delight 
the smell, and whose fruit infects the taste. 1599 B. Jonson 
Eu. Man aut of Hum. Epil. 8 Our cities torrent (bent t’ 
infect The hallow'd bowels of the silver Thames). 1693 
Drypben tr. Persins vi. gt Our sweating Hinds their Sallads, 
now, defile, Infecting homely Herbs with fragrant il. 

3. To impregnate or taint with deleterious quali- 
ties; to fill (the air, etc.) with noxious corruption 
or the germs of discase; to render injurious to 
health. 


61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, George 51 A serpent fel. . Pat of his 
aynd infect pe ayre. 1483 Caxton Godd. Leg. 415b'2 
A dragon right venoinous .. whiche enfected soo the place 
that nothyng grewe aboute hym. 1542 Boorve Pyclary 
iii. (1870) 236 Many thynges doth infect, putryfye, and cor- 
rupteth the ayre. 1599 Suaks. Wack Ado u. i. 257 If her 
breath were as terrible as [her] terminations, there were no 
liuing neere her, she would infect to the north starre, 1635 
Swan Spec. M. v. § 2.1643) 122 The matter of lightning 1s 
much infected, and therefore hurteth where it entercth. 
1717 Lavy M. W. Monracu Let, to Miss Sara Chiswell 
1 Apr., There are many that escape it |the plague] ; neither 
is the air ever infected. 1885 S$. Cox F.rfos. Ser. 1. ii. 23 
The carcase would but rot and fester and infect the air. 

fig. c1g00 Destr. Troy 936 He Enfecte the firmament 
with his felle noise. 

4, To affect .a person, animal, or part of the 
body) with disease; to coniununicate a morbific 
virus Or Noxious germs so as to generate discase ; 
to act upon by infection or contagion, Also aéso/. 

1386 Cuaucer Manciple’s Prol. 39 Hoold cloos thy 
mouth .. Thy cursed breeth infecte wole vs alle. 148 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 262b,2 All they that were vexed an 
seke and the fyre of pestylence had infected. 1538 Bare 
Thre Lawes 286 The ayre whych geucth breathe, Sumtyme 
infecteth to deathe. 1548 Hart Chron., Hen. V/I1 176», 
Neither he nor the quene nor none of their company was 
enfected of y® disease. 1628 Witner Brit, Aememb. u. 
449 Right so, this Plague .. infects (At such or such a dis- 
tance) ev'ry one. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. i. 671 The 
Causes and the Signs shall next be told, Of ev'ry Sickness 
that infects the Fold. 1722 De For Plague 37 Persons in- 
fected with plague. 1845 Buop Dis. Liver 309 The lungs 
were infected, as well as the liver. 

b. transf. and fig. Used of influences whose 
operation or effect is (expressly or by implication) 
compared to that of an infectious disease. 

¢1385 CHaucer L.G. IW. 2242 Philomela, jit lestyth the 
venym of so longe ago That it enfectyth |v. 7. infecteth] 
hyin that wele [z. 7. wyll] beholde The storye of Therius. 
¢ 1421 HoccLeve Complaint 235 This grevous venyme that 
had enfectyd and wildyd my brayne. 1548 Hatt Chroz., 
Hen, VIT 30 She compassed, ymagened, and invented how 
..to infect his whole realme with a pestiferous discorde. 
1697 Dravpen Eneid 1. 733 With a Son’s death tinfect a 
Father's sight. 1784 Cowrer Zusk v. 606 All the plagues 
with which his sins Infect his bappiest moments. 1821 
SHettry Prometh, Und, wi. iv. 143 The wretch crept a 
vampire among men, Infecting all with his own hideous ill. 

5. To taint with moral corruption; to deprave ; 
to exert a bad influence upon character or habits, 

61374 Craucer Boeth, w. pr. iii. gg (Camb. MS.3 The 
vtteriste wikkednesse .. ne defowleth ne entechcheth nat 
hem oonly but infectyth and enuenymeth hem gretly. ¢ 1460 
J. Russert Bk. Vurture 1249 Now, good god, graunt vs 
grace oure sowles neuer to Infecte! 1482 J/onk of Evesham 
(Arb.) 69 With ber wyckydnes they haue al moste enfecte and 
cumbrid alle the howse. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I]. 245 
He wes .. Infectit far with auerice that syn. 1574 G. 
Scott in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) 11. 522 Rome is a cage of 
birdes uncleane,.. Few errours haue the Church infect, That 
dyd not there begynne. 1667 Mitton /, L. x. 608 Till I 
in Man residing, .. His thoughts, his looks, words, actions 
all infect, And season him thy last and sweetest prey. 1751 
Jounson Rambler No. 155 ? 12 Indolence is .. one of the 
vices from which those whom it infects are seldom reformed. 
1833 Cruse Ensebins 1. t. 50 These, after the manner of 
their founder,. .infected those witb the greatest corruption. 

6. To taint with crime; to involve in crime or its 


penalties. 

1580 Lvty Luphues (Arb.) 314 If any English-man be in- 
fected with any mysdemeanour. 1602 FULBECKE 1s¢ 2. 
Parall.79 lf one say to an other that he is infected of the 
robbery and murder lately committed and smels of the 
murder, an action vpon the case will lye for these wordes. 
1651 W. G. tr. Cozvel’s fust. 271 Moreover the Issue of | 
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Felons Is so infected, that they are excluded from all hope 
or possibility of succeeding in the Inheritances of their 
Ancestors, which otherwise should have descended to them. 
1828 in Webster; hence in mod. Dicts. 

b. Jnternat. Law. To taint or contaminate with 
illegality; to involve ‘a ship or cargo) in the 
seizure or forfeiture to which contraband or pro- 
hibited goods, or an enemy’s ship, are liable. Cf. 
INFECTION &, INFECTIOUS 6. 

a1758 Sik Geo. Lew in F. T. Pratt Law of Contraband 
(1867) 170 Soap and potashes are not contraband, but as 
they belong to the same owners .. they by law are liable to 
confiscation by being infected by the contraband. 1879 
Wootsey tr. /reaty of Utrecht in Introd. Internat. Law 
(ed. 5) § 198. 342 The ship itself, as well as the other goods 
found therein, are to be esteemed free, neither may they be 
detained on pretense of their being, as it were, infected by 
the prohibited goods. 

7. Yo imbue with an opinion or belief, esp. a 
pernicious one, as heresy or seditious views; + for- 
merly sometimes used in a good or neutral sense. 
Also said of the opinion, ete. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 232 2 Whan the heresye of the 
arryans had enfected al Inalye. 1494 Fapyan Chron, v. 
cxxxill. 117 Y° cursyd secte of yt detestable & false prophete 
Machomet. .hath enfectyd .it pryncypall partis of y* worlde, 
1559 J. Wyte Serm, in dtrype -inn. Ref. (1824) 1. 
vii. 154 Books .. full of pestilent doctrines, blasphemy and 
heresy, to infect the people. 1588 Marfprel. Epist. Carb 24 
Being infected by bim with tbe true knowledge of the 
gospell. 1650 Trial Negic. 55 The end of your Speech is 
nothing, but to infect the People. 1782 Priesttey Corrnpt. 
Chr, 1. 1.23 Philosophical opinions . had then begun to 
infect the Jews. 1882 J. Il. Brunt Ref CA. Eng. V1. 226 
‘These foreign religionists had infected their English friends 

. with their opinions. 

8. To affect (a person) with some feeling, esp. by 
force of influence or example. Also of feelings: 
To seize upon, take hold of. 

1595 Suaks. Poh iv. iii. 69 A holy Vow .. Neuer to taste 
the pleasures of the world, Neuer to be infected with de- 
light. 1611 — Jind. 7.1. ii. 262 "Twas a feare Which oft 
infects the wisest. 1667 Mictox ?. £.1. 453 The Love-tale 
Infected Sions daughters with like lat. 1765 H. WAtPoLe 
Otranto ii. (1798) 33 Your terrors, | suppose, have infected 
me. 1828 Scorr/. WV. Perth xxxiv, Vhe frenzy of rage and 
despair, infected next the minstrels. 1885 Maset CoLiiss 
Prettiest Womon vii, Her gaiety infected him. 

9. To affect or influence with some quality, or by 
the introduction of some extraneous element. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. v. § 7 Men have used to infect 
their meditations, opinions, and doctrines, with some con- 
ceits which they have most admired. a 1680 Butter em. 
(1759) Il. 217 His Muse is not inspired but infected with 
another Man’s Fancy. 1750 Jounson Xambler No. 71 9 
Forgetfulness of the fragility of life has remarkably infected 
the students of monuments. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 1V. 
uv. 56 The enthusiasm of the biographers for their master 
and his cause infects every line of their narratives, 

b. spec. Of a sound: To affect and alter the 
quality of a sound in a neighbouring syllable, as 
takes place especially in the Celtic languages. | Cf. 
INFECTION 11.) 

(Introduced in L. form taficere by Zeuss Gram. Celt. 1. 3.) 

1872 |see INFECTED 4). 1885 Stokes in /rans. Patlol. 
Soc. 179 [Final] -a (Indo-Eur. @) is lost, but infects a follow. 
ing consonant and breaks a preceding 7 or uw. /bid. 205 
Toneless or grave ¢ becomes a or /, or (after infecting a 
previous vowel) is lost. 

+10. To infest, beset noisomely. Oés. [So F. 
tnfecter in La Fontaine and Buffon (Littré).] 

1547 Boorve Brev. Health $119 It is kynd of spirites, the 
which doth infect and trouble men when they be in theyr 
heddes slepynge. 1607 Topsert Four. Beasts (1658) 177 
Foxes are annoyed with many enemies .. tbe small flies, 
called Gnats, do much trouble and infect them. 1654 H. 
L‘Estrance Chas. / (1655) 130 His coasts were .. infected 
with Pickroons, Turks, and Dunkirk-Pirats to the great 
dammage of trafique. 1712 W. Rocers Voy. (1718) 319 
Much infected with serpents, moskittos, and other insects. 

+ 11. zztr. To become infected ‘in various senses). 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb, x1. 350 Lest they ]wines] enfecte 
is ferther now to trete. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems xxxv. 3 
Thir terrible monsteris sall togidder thrist .. Quhill all the 
air infeck of thair pvsoun. a1529 SKELTON /mage [pocr. 
1v. 2 Nowe with sondry sectes The world sore infectes. 1589 
Cocan Haven Health (1636) 318 All infected in a manner 
at one instant, by reason of a dampe or mist which arose. 
1597 MontcomEry Cherrie & Slae 1354 Luke quhat laiks 
for his releif Or furder he infeck. 

Infe‘ctant, ¢@. rare. [f. INrEcT v. (or its 
source) + -ANT1]: cf. F. infectant (Littré).] In- 
fecting ; causing infection. 

1867 Pall Mall G. No. 813. 1001/1 Uniformity of infectant 
power. 

Infected (infektéd), Ap/. a. [f. as prec. +-ED}.] 

1. Tainted with disease or infectious properties. 
a. Of a thing or place, the air, etc.; + also for- 
merly of pestilence. : 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxviii, The pestylence was so 
enfected & so haboundant .. that unnetbe there were left 
lyvyng folk to burye hem that were dede. 1542 BoorpEe 
Dyetary xxvii. (1870) 290 Strawe & rushes .. cast out of 
a howse infectyd. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 38 Al .. caliginus 
fumis & infekkit vapours .. hed bene generit. 1666 W. 
Bocnrurst Lotmogr. (1894) 64 More have received the dis- 
ease from infected Linen than infected Woollen. 1730 
Soutuatt Bugs 34 Coming from infected Houses. 1897 
Hucues Medit. Fever ii, 91 Isolated agricultural villages, 
hever visited by the inbabitants of the infected towns. 

b. Of persons or animals, the body or its parts, 
the mind, etc. 


INFECTION. 


1597 A. M.tr. Guillemcau's Fr. Chirurg. 37 b/t The whole 
infectede and spoylede parte swelleth, 1600 Snaks. A. 17, L. 
i, Vii. 60, I will.. Cleanse the foule bodie of th’ infected 
world, If they will patiently receiue my medicine. 1605 
— Mach. y. i, 80 Infected mindes To their deafe pillowes 
will discharge their Secrets. 1693 W. Bowtes in Dryden's 
Fuvenaly. (1697) 102 Allround from him, as from th'infected 
ron, 1722 De For Plague 43 ‘Vo remove either his sound 
or his infected people. 1798 W. Bratr Sotdier’s Friend 67. 
1828 Scott /. I. Perth xxvii, It is no light thing to be 
shunned by the worthy as an infected patient. 

7 2. Evilly affected or contaminated in respect of 
moral character, opinions, ete. Also of sin. Ods. 

1570 in Strype Anan. Ref, (1824) 1. 1. lvii. 370 The tyranny 
of such infected members, as .. might have imprisoned a 
number of good subjects. 1590 Spenser /. QO. 1. x. 25 In- 
ward corruption and infected sin. 1638 Div. ¢ Pol. Observ. 
26 Mens former flocking to Sermons tn Infected places. 

+3. Discoloured ; stained ; tinged. Oés. 

1jor Apvison Let. fr. [taly 23 Ioary Albuls’s infected 
tide. 1713 Younc Last Day ut. 68 Yet still some thin re- 
miains of fear and doubt, Th’ infected brightness of their 
joy pollute. 

4. Celtic Gram. Altered in sound by the influence 
of a neighbouring sound; see INFECT v. g b. 

(1853 Zt.uss Gram. Celt. 1.2 Certis collocationis legibus pulsi 
transeant in alios sonos secundarios, qui dici possunt alterati 
vel infecti.) 1872 Stokes Gotdelica 112 Infected g, s/, ¢ are 
dropped, as in dri(gh)te, blietdh)nec..bc(thjad. Mod. ‘Vhe 
at of fatdh, and ¢ of fir are instances of infected vowels. 

{lence Infe-ctedness, thc condition of being in- 
fected (in quot., with disease’. 

1882 QOuain's Med. Dict, \Cent.), The infectedness of tle 
patient is first made known ., by .. general pyrexia. 

Infe‘cter. 7? Ods. [f. Inrect v.+-En!.) One 
who infects; =INFECTOR, 

1509 Baxrctay Shyp of Folys (1874) 1. 56 Lousers of loue, 
and mfecters of Charite, Unworthy ar to bie here at large. 
1765 JouNson Vote Shoks. Timon w. iii, Vhis alludes to an 
opinion in former times, generally prevalent, that the vene- 
real infection transinitted to another, left the infecter free. 


Infe‘ctible, ¢. rave. [f. Inrect v. + -1BLE,] 
Capable of being infected. 

1612-15 Dr. Hatt Contemp, N. T. wv. xvi, It was not 
possibly infectible, nor any way obnoxivus to the danger of 
others sin. 

Infe-cting, #4/. s/. [f.as prec.+-1NG1.] The 
action of the verb INFECT, in various senses. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxxxii. (1482) 249 A sikenes 
that men callyd the pokkes slowe both men and women 
thurgh hir enfeetyng. 1508 Kexsueoie Flyting w. Donbar 
487 For fyling and infeching of the aire. 1613 Nottingham 
Ree. WV. 308 For kepinge a skebed horse, to the infectinge 
of his nebores horses. 1722 De For Plague (1684 256 ‘This 
infecting and being infected .. is evident. 


Infe‘cting, f//.a. [f.as prec. +-1NG2.) That 
infects: in senses of the vb. 

1590 Greene Ord. Fur, Wks. \Rtldg.! 107/1 To sting thee 
with infecting jealousy. a@ 1653 Gover Comm. Heb, xii. 8 
Afflictions are as a rasor..to let out the putrifying infecting 
matter. 1883 M’'Swiney tr. Windisch's Irish Gram. § 1% 
The infetting or attenuating vowel (invariably an 2), either 
takes its place beside the vowel of the foregoing syllable, or 
has wholly extruded it, 1897 Ad/éutt's Syst. Med. 1V. 419 
Infecting virus being conveyed by the veins or lymphatics. 


Infection (infe-kfan). Also 5-6en-. [a. F. zz- 
fection (13-14th c.), ad. late L. 2xfection-em (in St. 
Gregory in sense ‘infection, contagion’ of poison, 
heresy), n. of action from zvficcre to INFecT. (The 
en- form appears to be without French precedent. )] 

+1. The action or process of affecting injuriously, 
or the fact of being so affected; corrupted or 


diseased condition. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vis. xvili} (Add. MS. 
27944) If. 84/1 If it |rheum in the eyes] is euel I-kept, berof 
leuep a litil mole and infeccioun. ¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 
116 Pe ventriclis of pe brayn.. ben of so greet nobilitie, 
pou3 pat per be neuere so litil infeccioun. .pet ben depriued 
of her heelbe. 1557 PayNet Barclay's Fugurth 31 Thyrdly 
ye infeccion of Justice whiche is no wher here among us, 
but clene exyled from our cytie. 1563 W. Futke M/eteors 
(1640) 65 b, Gold never corrupteth by rust, because it is pure 
from poysonous infection. 1621 Burton Awat. Mel. 1. i. 
m1, i. (1651) 31 ]Melancholy] a privation or infection of the 
middle cell of the Head. , ' 

+2. Contamination or corruption of air or water, 
rendering it apt or liable to generate or propagate 
disease; a morbific condition or quality of the 
atmosphere, etc. Oés. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi. (1555), The enfection of 
theyr troubled eyre, He hath vanquished. 1§48 Hatt Chron., 
Edw, /V 232 What with savor of burnynge of townes, and 
infeccion of the ayre, corrupted by the multitude of dead 
carcases. 1625 K. Lone tr. Sarclay's Argents ut. ii. 154 
For the bodies of the enemies, lest by the Aires infection, 
they should after their death prove hurtfull Jetc.]. 1747 
Gentl, Mag. 480, 1 have long been of opinion, that the 
plague itself is caused by the air’s being full of invisible 
animalcula, to which itowes its infection. 1801 Aled. Fru. 
V. 136 Dr. Tissott. observes, that the Small-pox..does not 
propagate itself so much by contagion as by an infection of 
the air. 

3. The agency, substance, germ, or principle by 
which an infectious disease is communicated or 


transmitted ; morbifie influence. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy t. ii. (1555), He was so full of 
foul coruption, and eke so dredeful of infection. 1477 
Caxton Jason 75, | coude not sofast flee but that theterrible 
dragon cast upon me a gobet of the most detestable infec- 
cion that neuer was. 1542 Boorpe Dyefary xxvii. (1870) 
290 The syckenes is taken with the sauour of a mans clothes 
.. for the infection wyl lye and hange longe in clothes. 


INFECTION. 


1601 R. JouNson Avne:d. & Commrw, (1603) 114 Even the 
houses and their ruins are receptakles of infection, and 
niatter of corruption. 1722 Dr For Plague 124 The infec- 
tion may be in the very air. 1794 Mrs. Ravciirre J/yst. 

Udelpha i, She had. .taken the infection during her atten- 
dance upon him. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xx. IV. 530 
‘Towards the end of the year 1694..At length the infection 
spread to the palace, and reached the young and blooming 
Queen. 1871 B. Tavitor Faust (1875) 1. xix. 174 Seek pro- 
tection As from a corpse that breeds infection. 

b. A/ Morbific influences, principles, or germs. 

1533 Exyot Cast. /felthe (1539) 24 In a tyme of pestilence, 
if one beinge fastynge, doo chewe some of the leaues [of 
sorrel] .. it meruaylously preserueth from infections. 1610 
Suaks. Temp. u. ti. 1 All the infections that the Sunne 
suckes vp From Bogs, Fens, Flats, on Prosper fall, and 
make him By ynch-meale a disease. 1885 S. Cox #xfos. 
Ser. 1. ii, 26 That the air may be freed from poisonous in- 
fections. 

4. The communication of disease, esp. by the 
agency of the atmosphere or water (hence, in strict 
use, distinguished from contagion, which implies 
communication by actual contact); the action or 


process of infecting ; the fact of being infected. 

1§48 Hau. Chron., /fen. Vill 64 The kyng .. kept no 
solempne Christmas, willyng to have no resort for feare of 
infeccion. 1618 Latuam 2nd Bk, Falconry xxviii. 129 The 
Rye, the Cramp, and the Craye .. the best way will be for 
the keeper euermore to bee mindfull and carefull to preuent 
their infection, before any of them hath laid holde, or seazed 
on his Hawke. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 174 P14 Asa 
man suspected of infection is refused admission into cities. 
1804 Wed. Frul. X11. 327 Whatever is observed in the arti- 
ficial infection by inoculation, holds true in the natural infec- 
tion. 1860 Fior. NicHTinGaLe Nursing ii. (1861) 29 True 
nursing knows nothing of infection, except to prevent it. 

5. Diseasc caused by infection; an infectious 
disease ; a plague, epidemic, pestilence ; +formerly 
sometimes, A disease, a seizure with discase. 

1563 Batpwin in Mirr, Mag. Ccjh, God him selfe will 
fyght with enfections and erthquakes. 1576 FLEMING 
Panopl. Efpist. 238 note, Lecherie..loathsome for the foule 
infections which it breedeth: as the spanishe pocke [etc.]. 
1577 Eart Leicester in Ellis Orig. Left. Ser. 1. Il. 273 
The infection in Oxford and the Country falleth out to 
onely at the Assizes gotten. 1593 Nasue 4 Lett. Conf. 59 
‘There would more gentle Readers die of a merrie mortality 
.. than there haue done of this last infection. 1680-90 
Temece £ss., Learning Wks. 1731 I. 169 As an Infection 
that rises ina Town, first falls upon Children or weak Con- 
stitutions. 1725 De For Hoy. round World (1840) 26 We 
were crowded together enough to bring an infection among 
us. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Aled. (1790) 493 Sometimes 
indeed a slight infection may be carried off in a few days, 
by bathing the parts in warm milk and water. 1844 Tuirt- 
WALL Greece Ixvi. VIII. 429 He found himself shunned in 
public places as an infection. 

6. Moral contamination; vitiation of character or 
habits by evil influences ; an instance of this. 

@1§29 SkEttON Bk. 3 Fooles, Lechery.. is .. full of enfec- 
cion and bytterness, for it distayneth the soule of man. 
1582 in Left, Lit. Alen (Camden) 67 Heathen Poets. .from 
which the youth of the realme doth rather receive infection 
in manners than advancement in virtue. 1697 tr. Dafin's 
Eccl. Hist. WW. 76 The Cares and Affairs of the World.. 
corrupt Men by an Infection, that is almost unavoidable. 
1794 GirForo Baviad 345 If yet there be One bosom from 
this vile infection free. 1828 W.SEweEtt Oafi Prise Ess. 46 
We dread the infection of mean and degraded objects. 

7. Corruption of faith or loyalty by heretical or 
seditious principles; communication of harmful 
opinions or beliefs. 

1529 More Dy tloge 1. 29b, Bringynge vp of some newe 
fangell heresies to the infeccion of our olde faythe. 1548 
Hatt Chron., fen. VI 36b, Contamynate wyth that 
sedicious inceccion. 1665 Mantry Grotivs' Low C. Warres 
465 This man, by the infection of the Earl of Leicesters 
party, was carryed so far [etc.]. 1719 Younc Susirés 1. i, 
‘Thou hast a heart that swells with loyalty, And throws off 
the infection of these times. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 
444 A regard for the public peace, and for the preservation 
of the church of Christ from infection. 

8. Juternat. Law. Contamination by illegality ; 
the communication to a ship or cargo of liability 
to seizure, from association with hostile or contra- 
band cargo, etc. (cf. INFECT v. 6 b). 

1879 Wootsry /utrod. Internat, Law (ed. 5) § 189 In 1744 
.. a regulation freed neutral ships from the infection of the 
hostile cargo. eee 

9. The ‘catching’ and diffusive influence or ope- 
tration of example, sympathy, and the like, in the 
communication of feelings or impulses from one 
to another ; =CoNTAGION 5. 

1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle 1. 1098 The infection Of thy 
high leveld thoughts lets thee not see The ougly face of thy 
deformity. ¢1630 Mitton Passion 55 And 1..Might think 
the infection of my sorrows loud Had got a race of mourners 
on some pregnant cloud. 1715-20 Pore //iad vi. 645 There, 
while her tears deplored the godlike man, Through all her 
train the soft infection ran. 1873 Biack Pr, Thule xiv, Vhe 
infection of his warm and poetic enthusiasm. 

+10. The process of moistening, colouring, etc. by 
immersion or infusion (cf. INFecT v. 1). Ods, rare. 

1657 ‘Tomiinson Kenou's Disp. 59 Tincture or infection is 
neere akin to humectation. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 1. ti. 
7,1 find Fire to spit at the infection of Salt or Water. 

ll. Celtic Gram. Alteration of a sound tnder 
the influence of a neighbouring sound. 

(Cf, 1853 Zeuss Gramm. Celtica 1. 3 Evolutione quam nos 
dicemus infectionem.] 

1872 Stokes Gofdelica 112 As to infection of the initials. 
Of vocalic infection, or, as Irish grammarians call it ‘ aspira- 
tion’. .. Of nasal infection of tenues, or, as Irish grammarians 
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call it, eclipsis. 1883 M'Swiney tr. Wradisch’'s [rish Gram. 
§ 16 The purity of the vowels undergoes infection or altera- 
tion, owing to the influence the vowels of the neighbouring 
syllables exercise over eachother. /éx/. § 17 Infection takes 
place most frequently by means of the slender vowels. 

¢ 12. Humorously misused for affection, liking. 

1596 Suaus. Aferch. V. 11. ii. 133 He hath a great infec- 
tion sir, as one would say, to serue. 1598 — Merry W/.u. 
is 120 Her husband has a maruellous infection to the little 

age. 

13. attrib. and Comé, 

1896 Alibutt’s Syst. Aled, 1. 215 Infection experiments 
carried out upon animals. /éfd. 538 The toxic products 
of the infection-carriers. 

Infe'ctionist. vare. [f. prec. + -1sT.] One 
who lays stress upon infection as a cause of disease. 

1836 E. Howarp &. Reefer xxxvii, The appeal was un- 
fortunate, both for the appealer and the doctor. ‘The latter 
was an infectionist. 1865 /’a// A/al/ G. 18 Aug. 9/2 An 
ardent ‘infectionist ’, says that, in the very same quarter of 
London, those who used the Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
pany’s water .. died at the rate of seventy-one to every ten 
thousand houses. 1855 /nfe//, Observer No.44. 128 The ultra 
contagionist or infectionist. 

Infectious (infekfas), a. [f. INFECT-Ion + 
-1ous; cf. mod.}". zzfectzewx. An earlier formation 
after L. zfecte-s was INFECTUOUS. ] 

1. Having the quality or power of communicating 
disease by infection ; infecting with disease; pesti- 
lential, unhealthy. 5 

1542 Boorne Dyctary xxvii. (1870) 290 Whan the Plages 
ofthe Pestylence or the swetynge syckenes is in a towne or 
countree .. the people doth fle from the contagious and 
infeclious ayre. /d/., In such infectious tyme. 1602 
Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. tii, Why permit you now such 
scum..to..taint the ayre With his infectious breath? 1774 
Gotpsm. Nat. //tst. 1. 195 It would seem that the pre- 
dominance of any one vapour .. becomes infectious, and 
that we owe the salubrity of the air to the variety of its 
mixture. 1829 Lytton Devereux iu, ii, There is something 
infectious in the atmosphere. 1838 /’enxy Cycl. X11. 470'2 
The infectious qualities of substances which cannot be con- 
veniently washed. 

+b. Poisonous. Obs. rare—?. 

1658 RowLanp A/oufet's Theat. [ns. 909 On the trees.. 
there growes a kinde of infectious honey. ‘he which poyson 
being drank makes men stupid, and out of their wits. 

2. Of diseases: Apt to be communicated or re- 
ceived by infection; liable to be transmitted from 
one person to another by means of air or water (in 
strict use, distinguished from ConTaGIOUS, q.v.). 

1sgz Suaks. Rom, & Ful. v. ii. xo In a house Where the 
infectious pestilence did raigne. 1610 Br. Hart. Recold. 
Treat. (1614) 754 l-eprosie or plague .. diseases, not more 
deadly then infectious. 1683 Burnet tr. Alore’s Utopia 
(1684) 93 That such of them as are sick of infectious 
Diseases, may be kept so far from the rest, that there can 
be no danger of Contagion. 1790 BEATson Naw. & Ail. 
Asem, 11. 13 The fever was highly infectious, and swept off 
great numbers. 1897 Aldbutt's Syst. Aled. 11. 252 Its virus 
1s incapable of diffusion in the atmosphere, and .. conse- 
quently it is contagious only and not infectious also. 

b. ¢transf. Of or for infections discases. 

1887 Pall Matl G. 5 Oct. 9/1 ‘Iyphoid is prevalent .. and 
several cases are now being treated at the infectious hospital. 
1894 Lance? 3 Nov. 1064 The infections hospital ts that of 
St. Ladislaus. 

+3. Infected with dtsease. Obs. 

154z Boorpe Dyetary xxvii. (1870) 290 The syckenes ts 
taken with the sauour of a mans clothes the which hath 
vysyted the infectious howse. 1604 SHAKS. Oth. 1v. i. 21 
It comes ore my memorie As doth the Rauen o're the in- 
fectious (Qos. infected] house Boading to all. 1618 Row- 
Lanns Sacr. Mem. Mirac. 41 Are there not ten infectious 
creatures cleane, Of whom this poore Samaria stranger, 
meane, Onely returns? 1727 Brapitev Fam. Dict. s.v. 
Canker, Incorporate the whole together with Vinegar. .and 
rubbing the infectious Place therewith, it will cure them. 
4. Tending or liable to infect or contaminatc 
character, morals, etc. Now rave. 

1547-64 Bautpwin Alor, Philos. (Palfr.) To Rdr., That 
pestilent and most infectious canker, idlenesse. 1685 BAxTER 
Paraphr, N. T., Matt. xviii. 15, etc., To keep Christians 
from the snare and the shane of infectious and wicked 
Associates. 1742 Younc N¥#. 7h. v. 142 The world’s in- 
fectious ; few bring back at eve, Immaculate, the manners 
of the morn. 

5. Of actions, emotions, etc.: Having the quality 
of spreading from one to anothcr; ‘catching’, con- 
tagious. 

a1611 Beaum. & Fi. Maid’s Trag.t.i, She carries with 
her an infectious grief, That strikes all her beholders. 1700 
Davpen Palamon § Arc. 1". 313 Through the bright quire 
th’ infectious virtue ran. All dropt theirtears. 1828 \WHATELY 
Rhet. in Encycl. Metrop. 300/1 Almost every one is aware 
of the infectious nature of any emotion excited in a large 
assembly. 1866 G. Macponatp Ann. QO. Neighé. xi. (1878) 
200 How hearty and infectious his laughter! 1899 Nation 
(N.Y.) 12 Oct.275/2 An infectious good humour and urbanity. 

6. Internat. Law, Tainting with illegality (said 
of contraband or hostile goods in their effect on 
the rest of a cargo, or on the ship); cf. INFECT v.6 b. 

1878 Kent /uternat, Law ix. (ed. 2) 339 Contraband 
articles are said to be of an infectious nature, and they 
contaminate tbe whole cargo belonging to the same owners. 

Infe‘ctiously, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In an 
infectious manner ; so as to infect; as if infected. 

1606 Suaxs. 7r. § Cr. 11. ii. 59 The will dotes that is in- 
clineable To what infectiously it selfe affects, Without some 
image of th’ affected merit. 1612-15 Br. Hart Contemp, 
O. T. xvut. iii, The surest way is to keep aloof from the in- 
fectiously wicked. 1638 Sir T. Hersert 7raz. (ed. 2) 60 
The ditch. .which too oft smels infectiously. 1896 Chicago 


INFECUND. 


Advance 15 Oct. 516 Glasgow's famous hospital for the 
infectiously diseased. 

Infe‘ctiousness. [f.as prec.+-nxEss.] The 
quality of being infectious. 

1619 W. Scrater “xf. 1 /hess. (1630) 223 Seeing the 
infectiousnesse of the pestilence or leprosie in others. 
1685 Bovte Salus. Air iii. 89 Sometimes the plague 
ceases, or at least very notably abates of its infectiousness 
and malignity, in far less time. 1748 Hartiey Odserv. 
Alan 1. iv. 489 The Infectiousness of our Tempers and 
Dispositions. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 136 Some 
classification of the partially infectious tumours by their 
kinds of infectiousness may be agreed upon. 

Infective (infektiv), a. [ad. L. ¢ufectivus 
(in cl.L. in neut. pl. zzfectiva dyes): see INFECT v. 
and -IvE. Cf. OF. zafectdf, -7ve (Godefroy). The 
word seems to have gone out of use ¢ 1700, but has 
recently been revived in medical use.] 

+1. Having the quality of affecting injuriously or 
tainting. Const. of Obs. rare. 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxv. (Tollem. MS.), 
Hit is sone greuid with colde eyer, with hayle, with rayne, 
with euel dewe and infectyue [ex vere .. infectivo). ¢1420 
Lallad, on Hush. 1x. 14 Al other donge is infectif of wynys. 

2. Having the quality of infecting with disease, 
or of spreading disease by infection; infectious. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvmi. Ixv[i). (Add. MS. 
27944) If.291/1 His [a lion's] brep stynkep and Is infectiue, and 
infecteb obre pinges, and his bitynge is dedliche and vene- 
mous. ¢1485 Dighy Alyst. w. 368 lo wash away corrnpcion 
of wondes infectyfe. 1s0z AtkyNson tr. De /itttattone ut. 
aly. 233 Truly vayne glory is an infectyue pestylens. 1523 
lp. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxxix. 347 ‘They bare with full 
great trouble the heate, and the infectyne ayre of the coun- 
trey of Spaygne. 1562 Turner Baths 2a, If he be sieke in 
A smitting or infective disease. 1583 Dapincton Covi- 
standin, it. (1637) 27 Some pestilent thing of an infective 
operation, 1616 SurFL. & Marxn. Country Farme 428 This 
Oyle of Oates .. expelleth out of the bodie all manner of 
venimous and infectiue humours. 1867 /’a// A/at/ G. No. 
813. 1001/1 ‘The infective power of the poison. 1881 A’ature 
XXIV. 373'2 Prof. Klebs..declared the infective quality to 
Le due to the presence of a microphyte. 1883 St. Fazies's 
Gaz. 29 Nov., Vhe infective matter shown to exist in the 
blood serum. 1895 Parkes //ealth 30 The prevention of 
infective diseases. 

3. Producing or spreading moral infection. 

1576 Fremixc Panopl, Epist. 269 The desire of vertue .. 
though it be excessive, yet is it not noisome, yet is it not 
hurtful, yet is it not infective. 1602 W. Burton Anat. 
Lelial 161 Some in their wanton and light behavionr are .. 
infective to the weaker Christians. 1627-77 Frrruam Je- 
solves 11. 1xx. 309. 1899 Expositor Mar. 182 Sin is not only 
cumulative but infective. 

+ 4. Producing an cmotion, fecling, etc. by in- 
fection. Ods. 

a1g86 Sipney (J.), True love, well considered, hath an 
infective power. 1626 Lacon Sylva § 945 Feare and Shame 
are likewise Infectiue; for wee see that the Starting of one 
will make another ready to Start : And when one Man is 
out of Countenance in a Company, others doe likewise Blush 
in his behalfe. 1703 FARQUHAR /xcoustant Iv. iv, There, there, 
behold an object that’s infective ; I cannot view her, but 1 
am as mad as she. 

Hence Infe-ctiveness, Infecti'vity, the quality 
of being infectious. 

1871 Datly News 16 Aug., Cholera has a certain peculiar 
infectiveness of its own. 1881 Nature XXIV. 373/2 The 
fatal Infectiveness of crude tubercnlar matter, 1882 G. F. 
Dowprswect in Frnl, Aficrosc. Sc. Jan. 67 There is .. con- 
siderable uncertainty in the infectivity of such blood. 1897 
A llbutt's Syst. Med, 11. 186 The virus may be carried from 
a small-pox hospital by the air a considerable distance with- 
out losing its infectivily. 

Infector (infekto1). fa. L. ¢ufector, agent-n. 
f. infictre to InFEcT.] One who infects; onc who 
causes or spreads infection. 

1580 Godly Admionttion in Liturg. Serv. QO. Eliz. (Parker 
Soc.) 574 Infectors to others by their evil example. 1768 
STERNE Sent. Yourn. (1775) 1.63 (Gloves) They are com- 
municated and caught so instantaneously, that you can 
scarce say which party is the infector. 1868 W. Howitt in 
Pall Mall G. 12 Dec. 5 How is it possible to avoid a general 
infection with, .infectors riding and running all overthe land? 

+Infe‘ctory, 2. Oés. [ad. L. znfectori-2s: sce 
prec. and -ory.} laving the property of dyeing. 

1657 Tomuinson Aevou's Disp. 283 Grain, which is 
vulgarly called Scarlet dye, or infectory grain. 
Infe‘ctress. sare. [f. INFECTroR: see -Ess.] 
A female infector. 

1860 Pusey Jéin. Proph. 301 How Lachish came first to 
apostatise and to be the infectress of Judah, Scripture does 
not tell. 


+ Infe‘ctuous, ¢. Ols. [f. L. (post-class.) 2- 


fectie-s (z-stem) dyeing + -ous; cf. OF. zxfectucux 


(1381 in Godef.). Cf. Arrectuous, DErEcTUOUS, } 
= INFECTIOUS, 

1495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. xvi, |xvi. (W. de W.), 
The brethe of a lyon stynketh and is ryght infectuous [4/SS. 
infectiue] and contagyous. 1530 Rasteit Sk. Purgat. ui. 
vii. 3 Nature shall expulse those infectuos humours. 1567 
Maptet Gr. Forest 52 Venemous and infectuous Plants. 
a 1626 Bacon New Afi. Sylva, etc. (1676) 243 The nature of 
the sickness of our men was not infectuous. 1747 Col. Kec. 
Pennsylv. V. 106 There was a very infectuous Distemper. 

+Infe-cture. Ofs. vare~'. [f. INFECT v. + 
-URE.] The action of infecting ; infection. 

1580 H. Girrorp Grlloffowers (1875) 142 The cause of my 
sadnes at length I coniecture, Is loue with his madnes, that 
breedes this infecture. ; 

Infecund (infekvnd), 2. [ad. L. znfecund-us 
f. in- (IN- 3) + fecundus Fecunb; cf. F. tnfécond 


INFECUNDATED. 


(isth c.). Formerly zxfecu-nd “so in J.).] Not 
feeund, prolific, or fruitful ; barren, unproductive. 
¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 667 Vak noon [pheasants] but 
of oon yeer ; for, infecounde Are old. 1664 Evetys Sylva 
52 That little infecund part of the seed. 1770 SMart //0f 
Gard. 1. Poems (1810) 37 1 lhe next Is arid, fetid, infecund, 
and gross. 1885 E. F. Byrrxe Entangled I. 11. viii. 255 
How cold, infecund, and unpromising. 
Infe‘cundated, z. [Ix-3.] Unfertilized; not 
impregnated. 
1864 /ntell. Observ. No, 32. 138 The infecundated ovum, 
Infecundity \inffko-nditi. [ad. L. zxfecun- 
dttds: see INFecuND and -1Ty. Cf. F. ¢ufécondtié 


(1gthce.).} Unfruitfulness; barrenness. ///. and fig. 
160g WitteT //erapla Gen. 213 Shee grieved rather at 
her owne infecunditie or barrennesse. 1774 Gotposm. Nat, 
fist. 11, 308 Diminish the number of the other by in- 
fecundity. 1818 Soutnery in Q. Rev, XVIII. 30 What he 
calls the invincible infecundity of the Spaniards in epic 
poetry. 1823 Ltxcarp /ist. Eng. VI. 250 The infecundity 
of Anne..had hitherto disappointed the king’s most anxious 
wish to provide for the succession to the throne. 
+Infecu'ndous, 2. Obs. rarve-'. [f. L. in- 
Secund-us YNFECUND + -OUS.] =INFECUND, 

1681 Gianvits. Ian. Dogu, xix.179 That the Aristotelian 
Physislogy cannot boast itself the proper Author of any 
one Invention is pragnant evidence of its infecundous 
deficiency. 

Infeeble, obs. form of ENFEERLE v. 

Infeft infe'ft), v. Se. Law. Pa. t.and pa. pple. 
infeft, rarely infefted. [Sc. form of :NFEOFF; 
the final ¢ appears to be the suffix of the pa. pple., 
taken as belonging to the stem.] /¢rans. To invest 
with heritable property; to ENFEOFF. 

1462 in Sir W, Fraser Douglas Bk. (1885 11.91, 1 am 
infeft heretabli be the saide erle in the laundis of Cole 
fetc.]. 1498 — Melvilles of Meleulle (21890) INI. 52 The 
said John Gowrlay, elder, sal infeft with chartyr and posses- 
sivune al and haill his landis of Cargowre to the said Joline 
Gowrlay, younger, 1520 Charters, §c., Peebles 1872) 50 The 
said Schir Patrik sall indot gyf and infeft certane landis in 
honor of God. 1609 Skene Keg. May., Act Alex. /1, 19 
And gif the lands are halden of the king: the Schiref sall 
infeft the buyer be ane precept, quha buyes them. a1700 
Burd Isbel & Sir Patrick xliv. in Child Ballads vi. cclvii. 
I. (1892) 422.2, I woud infeft your son this day In third 
Part o your land. 1862 J. R. Macnuvrr Sunsets /tebr. 
Monnt, 186. 1893 Dict. Vat. Biog, XXXII. 76 On his 
infefting his brother William in the lands of Cairnie. 

Hence Infe'ft 56. rare. =next. 

1893 Diet. Nat, Siog, XXXII. 76 On 3 June 1566 
Andrew received a new infeft of the earldom. 

Infe'ftment. Sc. Law. [f. prec. + -MENT.] 
The action or fact of infefting; ‘the act of giving 
symbolical possession of heritable property, the 
legal evidence of which is an instrament of sasine’ 
(Bell Dict. Law Scot.) ; ENFEOFFMENT. 

Infeftment in security, temporary infeftment of a creditor, 
tosecure payment ofadebt. /nfeftment of relief, a similar 
security to relieve a cautioner from his engagement. Bell.) 

1456 in Sir W. Fraser Wemyss of Wemyss (1888) Il. 74 
Twychyng the infeftments of tbesaid landis. 1489 Se. Aets 
Fas. 14’, c. 12 And to eschew all circumvenciouns & dis- 
satis hat has bene done to the Kingis hienes be bringing 
of diuerse Signaturis Infeftmentis donacions giftis 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot, Il. 3538 Fyftene abbais..He foundit 
hes with riche infeftment ilkane, ar1s7z Kxox ¢/ist. 
Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 356 That the same[town] may be guyded 
and reulled frelie, as it was befoir, be the Baillies and 
Counsale, conforme to thair infeftmentis gevin to thame 
be the ancient and maist excellent Kingis of this realme. 
1617 in W. Mellwraith Guide IWigtownsh. (1875) 90 The 
said burgh is now erect, made, and constitute and creat in 
ane free burgh of barony by us and our infeftment. 1832 
Austin Furispr. (1873) I. xiv. 392 The word iufeftinent, 
or investiture, properly applies to the personal title com: 
pleted by the sasine: but is sometimes applied to the 
sasine as distinct from tbe personal title, where, as it some- 
times happens, they conflict. 186: Bert Dict, Law Scot. 
444 By the Infeftment Act, 8 and 9 Vict. c 35, 1845, infeft- 
ment may be effectually obtained by producing to tbe 
notary-public the warrants of sasine and relative writs.. 
and by expeding and recording in the appropriate register 
an instrument of sasine [etc.]. 1884 Law Xep. 9 App. Cases 
305 The trustee's infeftment in the heritable estate was 
recorded in the register of sasines at Glasgow. 

Infelicific (infflisifik), a. Zvhics. [f. L. zn- 
felix, infelici- unhappy, after Feticiric.] Pro- 
ductive of unhappiness. 

1874 Sipcwick Afeth, Ethics (1877) 371 note, It will be 
convenient to use the terms ‘felicific’ and ‘infelicific’ for 
‘productive of happiness ‘and tbe reverse. /érd. 423 The 
breach of any moral rule is Aro tanto infelicific from its 
injurious effects ou moral habits generally. M. Mac- 
MILLAN Promotion Happiness i. 3 The infelicific conse- 
quences which would result to them from the knowledge of 
our better fortunes. 

+Infeli-cious, a. Oés. [f. as prec. + -ovs: 
cf. Fevictous.] Unhappy, unfortunate, unlucky. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. *iv, Those are 
esteemed infeliciouse and vnfortunate. 1669 CokainE Ovid 
136 Paid we not that duty To excellent Ovid's infelicious end. 


Infelicitate (infflisite't), v. rave. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. infélicitare, f. infelicitas INFELICITY : cf. 
Sfelicilale.| trans. To make unhappy. 


1654 Cokaine Dianea u. 161 The Gods be praised, that 
hereafter my life cannot infelicitate any. 
[f. Ix-3 + Fevt- 


Infelicitous (inffli-sitas), a. 
cIrous: cf.next.) Unhappy, unfortunate ; esp. not 
happily suited to the occasion or circumstances; 
not apt or appropriate : the opposite of FELICITOUS. 


256 


1835 I. Tavtor Spr. Desfot. ix. 386 Prompted to deny 
with indignation the allegation of their infelicitous position. 
1857 /raser's Mag. LV'1. 600 He.. conceived the infelicitous 
idea of making an abridged translation. 1876 Geo, Etiot 
Dan, Der, xxxvi.79 The infelicitous wife who had produced 
nothing but daughters. 1884 Spectator 4 Oct. 12901 His 
illustration .. is singularly infelicitous. 

Hence Infeli-citously adv., unhappily, inaptly. 

a 1834 Coceripce Church & State (1839) 192 The second 
power. .commonly but most infelicitously called irritability. 
1841 H. F. Cuortey Musee & Manners 1844) 111. 251 (1t] 
dramatised the solemn text not infelicitously. 

Infelicity infflisiti). fad. L. infeficitds, f. 
infelrx unhappy: cf. obs. F. mnfélicité (1sth c.).] 

1. The state of being unhappy or unfortunate; an 
unhappy condition or state of affairs; unhappi- 
ness, misery ; bad fortune, ill luck, misfortune. 

(3382 Wyectr 2 J/ace. viii. 35 Nychanore.. cam to An- 
tioche, hauynge heizist infelicitee [gloss or most wretchid- 
nesse), of the deeth of his oost. c1450 tr. Ve /mnttatione 
tt. xxiii, 92, I morne and bere myn infelicite wip sorowe. 
1568 Grarton Chrom, 11. 35> For so is your power depover- 
ished, and Lordes and great men brought to infelicitec. 
1652-62 Hevuin Cosmogr. To Rdr.1 Veing, by the unhappi- 
ness of my Destiny, or the infelicity of the Times, deprived 
of my l’referments. 17§9 Jousson Aassedas xxvii, Vou 
surely conclude too hastily from the infelicity: of marriage 
against its institution. 1825 Lame “£éva Ser. 1. Barbara 
S——, That pure infelicity which accompanies some people 
in their walk through life. 

b. A particular case or instance of bad fortune; 
an unfortunate circumstance or event; a misfor- 
tune; a cause or source of unhappiness. 

1577 Fextos Gold. Epist, 2 When God administereth to 
vs diseases, sorowes, deaths, and infelicities. 1651 Hopnes 
Gott. & Soc. x. § 16. 163 The government comes to be ad- 
ministred in a Democraticall manner, and .. thence arise 
those infelicities which for the most part accompany the 
Lominion of the People. 1682 H. More Annot. Glanviils 
Lux O. 189 It is the infelicity of too many, that they are 
ignorant. 1732 Neat //ést. Purit. 1, 81 So that his death 
was not an Infelicity to the Church. 1891 Spectator 7 Mar., 
These infelicities of travel were of frequent occurrence, and 
endured with cheerfulness. ; : 

2. ‘The quality of not being happily suited to the 
Occasion or circumstances; unlucky inaptness or 
inappropriateness; with A/. an unhappily inappro- 
priate expression or detail of style. 

1617 Hares Godd. Rem, Pe to With how great in- 
felicity or incongruity soever it be. 1659 Hamvonp On 1’s. 
cxx. heading paraphr., A complaint of the infelicity of such 
companions. 1823 Lame #/ra Ser. 1. Oxf. tn Iac., Perad- 
venture the Epiphany, by some periodical infelicity, would, 
once in six years, merge in a Sabhath. 1879 Cutecn 
Spenser 33 The beginnings of that great critical literature, 
which in England, in spite of much infelicity, has only been 
second to the poetry which it judged. J/od. A work marred 
by its infelicities of style. 

Infelonious (inffldunias), a. x0nce-wid. [Ix-3.] 
Not felonious ; not of the nature of felony. 

1876 Geo. Eviot Dan. Der. t. iii, The thought of that 
infelonious murder [of a canary] had always made her 
wince. 

Infelt, f//.a. [f. IN adv. 11b + FELT ffl. a.] 
Felt within; inwardly felt or experienced. 

21686 Sipxey Astr. 4 Stella \xi, Who indeed infelt affec- 
tion beares. 1974 Weston. Mag. 11.93 Dice can no infelt 
bliss impart. 1 J. R. Ictiscwortu Personality viii. 
(1895) 194 Its infelt capacity for intercourse witb G 

Infeminine infeminin), a. rare. [Iy-3.] 
Not feminine; unwomanly. 

1879 G. MerepitH Fgo/st III. 30 There's my flat confes- 
sion, and highly infeminine it is. 

+Infence,v. Ofs. Also zen-. [f. In-lor? 
+ Fence v.) ¢rans. To inclose in, or as in, a 
fence; to fence in. Hence + Infe‘nced P//. a. 

1613-18 Daniet Coll, Hist, Eng. (1626) 158 The ill ad- 
ministration of Iustice .. threw open agayne.. this ill in- 
fensed closure. 1652 Bentowes /Acoph. v. xi, Tomes full 
of mystick cbaracters enfense Those seas of blisse ! 

+Infencibi‘lity. Oés. rare. [f. Is-3+ Fen- 
CIBLE +-1TY.] The condition of not being ‘ fenci- 
ble’; unfitness for defensive military service. 

1652 Urqunart Fewel Wks. (1834) 252 Then were tbese 
very same men whom they bad formerly cast, either for 
malignancy or infencibility, inrolled in their troups. 

+Infe'nse, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. tnfensus hos- 
tile, inimical.] Hostile, inimical. 

a1641 Bre. Mountacu Acts & Mon. (1642) 470 The lewes 
as infense to tbe Samaritans as tbey tothem. 1680 Catper- 
woop in Hickes Spir. Popery 30 A most infense Enemy to 
the Purity of Religion. 

+Infensive, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. tnfens-us 
(see prec., + -IVE; cf. defensive, offensive.] =prec. 

1596 Daceyopce tr. Leslie's Hist. Seot. wv. 256 This King 
was verie infensiue to the Regentis and Gouernouris. 

Infeodate, -ation: see INFEUDATE, -ATION, 

Infeof,f, -ment, obs. ff. ENFEOFF, -MENT. 

Infer ‘infs-1, v. Also (6 infarre, enferre), 6-7 
inferre, 7-Sinferr. Inflected inferred, etc. [ad. 
L. ixferre to bear, bring, or carry in, to inflict, make 
(war), to cause, occasion, to introduce; in med.L., 
to infer; f. zz- (IN-2) + ferre to bear. Cf. F. 
inférer to allege, show, infer (16th c. .] 

+1. ¢rans. To bring on, bring about, induce, oc- 
casion, cause, procure; to bring for (a person, 
etc.), to inflict; to wage (war) upon. Obs, 

¢1540 Boorne The loke for to Lerne Civ a, Immoderat 


INFER. 


slepe.,doth induce and infarre [1542 — Dyetary viii. (1870) 
245 infer) breuyte of lyfe. 1543-4 Act 35 /fen. V///, c. 12 
The same frenche kyng hathe inferred and done vnto his 
maiestie .. intollerable displeasures. 1666 Painter /’ad. 
Pleas. 1. Bij b, Determined by common accorde, to inferre 
warres vppon the Romuines. i Firmnc Panopl. FE pist. 
:60 If any wound be inferred with force of forreigne 
weapon. 1689 Nasne Admond for Parrat 11b, A wicked 
mind. eyther meditates the iniuries which he is alout to 
inferre, or feares some reproch to be inferred by others. 
1594 Suaks. Nich. //1, w. iv. 343 Unferre faire Englands 
peace by this Alliance. 1696 Srensex /. QO. vi. vuni. 22 
aire Serena; who.. fled fast away, afeard Of villany to be to 
her inferd. 1640 Br. Revnotps /’assionsiii.16. 1697 Potter 
antig. Greece 1. xxvi, 1715) 178 He who wilfully infers 
Damage, shall refund twice as much. 1754 EDWAKps 
freed, Wril u, xii. 123 If absolute Decrees are inconsistent 
with Man’s Liberty as a moral Agent. it is not on account 
of any Necessity which absolute Decrees infer 
+b. To confer, bestow. Ods. 

1671 Camrion f/ist. Jrel. (1633) 45 That the Metropolitanes 
See w.s interred upon meere lay persons of the blood royell. 
1689 Nasuk Anat. Absurd. Epist. P iij, What ever content 
felicitie or Fortune may enferre. 1614 Rareicu /list HM orid 
1,41. 563 That this honour might bee inferrea on some one 
of the bloud and race of their ancient King. 

te. w.th compl. To cause to be; to make, 
render. Ods. rare. 

1667 Mitos /’, L. vit. 116 To glorifie the Maker, and 
inferr Thee also happier. 

+ 2. To biing in, introduce (in discourse or writ- 
ing); to mention, report, relate, tell; to bring 
forward (as an argument, etc. ,»adduce, allege. 
(With simple o67., or more rarely 067. cl.) Obs. 

1526 SkELTon Magny/f, 61 Somewhat I could enferre Your 
consayte to debarre. 1584 R. Scot Diseow, Witcher. xi 1. 
vil. 1886) 245 The —— stone, touching wbich..1 have in- 
ferred Marbodeus his verses. 1593 Suaks. 3 //en. JJ, 11. ii. 
44 Full well hath Clifford plaid the Orator, Inferring argu- 
ments of mighty force. 1607 Drewrlls Arraignm. in Hari. 
ffse. \Malh.) V1. 60 This oath.-hauing beene. read. .he 
was required to alleadge or inferre against any part tbereof 
what he colde. @1668 Davenant /’lay t1ouse Wks. 1673) 
103 Towards the conclusion, it infers the Voyages of the 
English thither, and the amity of the Nations towards them. 
1710 Pripeacx Orig. Tithes ii. 152 note, The Canon of the 
Council of Friuli .. is too long to be here at full inferred. 

3. ‘To bring in or ‘draw’ as a conclusion ; spec. 
in Logic, To derive by a process of reasoning, whether 
inductive or deductive, from something known or 
assumed; to accept from evidence or premisses ; 
to deduce, conclude. (With sie 067. or 067. cl. 

tszg More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 147.1 Wherupon is inferred 
eftsone al that the messenger wold haue fled fro by force. 
1568 in Hi. Campbell Love Lett, Mary Q. Scots 1824 18 
‘They inferred upon a letter of her own hand that there was 
another meane. .devisedto killtheking. 1684 Fenner Def 

Sinisters (1587) 3 Because the strength of a consequence 
docth hange..vppon..the necessitie of the illation, let vs 
marke what hee inferreth. 1624 SANDERSON 7'welre Serm. 
(2632 468 We should from the premisse> inferre something 
fur our farther use. 1717 Prior A dma ui. 312 What I never 
meant Don't youinfer. 1738 Warsurton Dr. Legat. 11. 225 
From this State of Antiquity I would inferr these two Things. 
1843 Mitt Logic (1856) Introd. § 4 The truths known by in- 
tuition are the original premises from which all others are 
inferred. 1867 Freemas orm. Cong. (1876) I. vi. 423 Crut 
hastily inferred that tbey had deserted. 1871 2, Stewart 
//eat§ 131 will be inferred from what wehave said that[etc.]. 

b. a/sol. To draw a conclusion or inference; to 


reason from one thing to another. 

1677 VatTRovititer Luther on Ep. Gal. 155 Reason hear- 
ing this, by and by doth thus inferre: Then God gaue the 
lawe in vaine, 1634 Mitton Coss 408 1 do not, Brother, 
Infer, as if I thought my Sister’s state Secure. 1769 Burke 
Late St. Nation 76 Vhese reasonings, which infer from 
the many restraints under which we have already laid 
America, to our rigbt to lay it under still more. .are con- 
clusive..as to right; but the very reverse as to policy and 

ractice. 1828 WHatety KAe?. in Eneyct. Metrop. 242,1 

‘o infer is to be regarded as the proper office of the Philo- 
sopher ;—to frove, of the Advccate. 1876 Jevons Logie 
Prim. 12 Wben we thus learn one fact from other facts, we 
infer or reason, and we do this in the mind. : 

4. To lead to (something) as a conclusion; to 
involve as a consequence ; to imply. (Said ofa fact 
or statement ; sometimes, of the person who makes 


the statement.) 

c1§30 More Answ. Frith Wks. 840/2 The fyrste parte is 
not the proofe of the second, but rather contrary wyse, the 
seconde inferreth well y® fyrst. 158: Muccaster Positions 
xliii.(1887) 277 Socrates findes a good scholer which in naturall 
relation inferreth a good maister. 1633 Eart Mancu. A/ 
Mondo (1636) 110 Solomon saying that the day of death was 
better than tbe day of birth, inferred that there was a faire 
way of doing well. 1667 Mtttos P. L. vitt.91 Consider 
first, tbat Great or Bright inferrs not Excellence. 1736 
Butter Anal. t. vii. Wks. 1874 I. 134 These assertions 
..would infer nothing more than that it might have been 
better. 1828 Jas. Mice Avté. /ndia II. v. vi. 583 Yet, what 
did the proposition of the Governor-General to the Council 
infer? 1884 Academy 10 May 327 Socrates argued that a 
statue inferred the existence of a sculptor. ; 

+5. Tocarry to the grave, to bury (=L. zferre). 
Obs. rare. (But perh, the word is zvderred. ) 

¢1sss Haresriecp Divorce Hen, VIII (Camden 200 Her 
dead corpse was carried to Peterborougb and there inferred. 

+6. To carry in, insert; to figure as inserted or 
projecting info. Obs. rare. 

1672 Bossewett Armorie u. 27 Engrayled. .because two 
colors, or any mettal or colour, be gradately inferred one 
into the other, that no partition, but onely the Purflue, maice 
be seene hetwene them. 

Infer : see INFARE sé. 
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Inferable, -ible (inforib'l, i:nférib'l), a. | 


See also Inrennimie. [f. INFER v., on the pattern 
of preferable, referable, trom the corresp. Fr. words; 
but there is no F. z#févable; L. analogy would re- 
quire znferible; both L, and Fr. analogy, with the 
example of preferable, referable. transferable, re- 
quire the stress to be on the first syllable; the 
pronunciation info-rab’l, which is that of most 
dictionaries, would reqnire the spelling znferrable: 
see INFERNIBLE.] That may be inferred or drawn 
as a conclusion; deducible. 

1755 Jouxsoy, /uferib/e [citing Sir T. Rrowne who has 
INFERRIBLE] 1791 Burke App. igs Whks. VI. 129 Vhat 
an Argament is inferable from these premises. 1807 G. 
Cuacsers Caledonia 1. 1. ii. 251 The fact is inferible, from 
..the informations of Ptolemy. 18:1 Snettey Let, to 
Godwin in Dowden Shelley (1886) I. v. 218, 1 see no reason 
hence inferable which should alter my wishes, 1860 H. 
Spencer Phys. Laughter Ess. 1891 11. 463 The fact, alike 
inferuble a@ prior? and illustrated in experience. 1875 
Wuutsey Life Lang. xiv. 290 The inferable beginnings of 
huinan language-making. 

Inferd, obs. : see Fern sd.1 

+In fere, in fer, a/v. phr., in company : see 
Fere sd.2 2. 

Inference ‘inf€réns’. [ad. med.L. inferentia 
(Abelard (Euvr. inéd. ed. Cousin, 325, 328) (ef. 
It. znferenza ‘an inference, an implying’, Klorio 
1611), f. zuferent-em, pr. pple. of znferre to INFER: 
used instead of cl.L. 7/a?ro.] 

1. The action or process of inferring ; the drawing 
of a conclusion from known or assume: facts or 
statements ; esp. in Logic, the forming of a con- 
clusion from data or premisses, either by indtctive 
or dedtctive methods ; reasoning from something 
known or assumed to something else which follows 
from it; =I1.ation. Also (with 7), a particular 
act of inferring ; the logical form in which this is 
expressed. 

In English, the word appears first in the general sense, 
not as a term of formal Logic. In Logical treatises, it is 
found first applied to the deductive process of the syllogism, 
and its conclusion (wediate inference); its application to 
the inferring of a conclusion from a single proposition by 
conversion, opposition, permutation, or the like (sasmzedtate 
inference), aud its use in the logic of induction (fmductrve 
Inference) appear later, and are not accepted by all logicians. 
On the other hand, some restrict the term to induction, 
and deny that either a syllogism or an immediate inference 
can properly be called an inference. 

1594 Hooxrr Fecl. /’od. 1, xi. § 10 These are but weake 
and feeble disputes for the inference of that Conclusion 
which is intended. 1605 Lond. /’rodigal ut. ii, ‘Vis merely 
unsound unprofitahle idle inference. 1643 Mitton Divorce 
n. ix, ‘ Therefore shall a man cleave to his wife’. .which we 
see is noabsolute conimand, but with an inference, #Aerefore. 
1736 Butter Axalogy 1, vi. 308 Religion is..a matter of de- 
duction and inference. 1803 Lp, E1.ponin Vesey’s Rep. VILL. 
436 Uhat is too thin an evidence of intention to afford much 
inference. 1827 Waarr.y Logiciv, The Province of Reason- 
ing. ili. (Aead?ng), Of Tuference and Proof. 1837-8 Sin 
W. Hamu.ton Layic xv. (1860) I. 279 Inference or illation, 
indicates the carrying out into the last proposition what 
was virtually contained in the antecedent judgements, /did. 
II. App. 255 here are various Immediate Inferences of one 
proposition from another. .The first of these is Conversion, 
1843 Mitt Legic 1. i. § 3 Cases of inference in the proper ac- 
ceptation of the term, thosein which we set out fromknown 
truths, to arrive at others really distinct from them. /é¢¢. 
tv. i, § 2 In almost every act of our perceiving faculties, 
observation and inference are intimately blended. 1864 
Gowen Lovic vi. 148 Inference or Reasoning iy that act of 
Pure Thought whereby one Judgment is derived from 
another, or from two others. 1866 Fowter Deduct. Logic 
i, i. (1869) 70 In any inference, we argue either to some- 
thing already implied in the premisses or not: if the latter, 
the inference is inductive, if tle former deductive. If the 
deductive inference contain only a single premiss, it is im- 
mediate ; if it contain two premisses, and the conclusion be 
drawn from these jointly, it is mediate, and is called a syllo- 
gism. 1874 Stuuss Const. /dist. 1. i, 2 This ..is not a 
matter of inference. It is a recorded fact of history. 

2. That which is inferred, a conclusion drawn 
from data or premisses. 

161z Bacon /ss., Yudicature (Arb.) 452 Iudges must 
heware of hard constructions and strained inferences. 
1692 Soutn 12 Serv, (1697) 1. 479, I shall draw some nse- 
full Inferences, by way of Application, from the Premises. 
1724 Watts Legic Introd. Wks. 1813 WII. 315 ‘hese in- 
ferences, or conclusions, are the effects of reasoning, and 
the three propositions, taken all altogether, are called syllo- 
gism or argument. 1788 Reio dyrisfott'’s Loy. vi. § 1. 
128 When a child first draws an inference, or perceives the 
force of an inference drawn by another, we inay call this the 
birth of reason. 1828 Macauray /ss., //allam (1851) I. 55 
When it wishes to avoid a disagreeable inference from an 
admitted proposition. 1843 Mii. Logic Introd.§ 5 To draw 
inferences has been said to be the great business of life. 
1876 Gravstonr //omerie Synchr. 69 The natural inference 
is that the wheel was just beginning to be known. 

+3. That which a thing leads to or brings in its 
train. Ods. rare. 

1673 Lady's Calfing 1. i. § 16 This is evident enough if we 
look only on the meer surface of the crime [Drunkenness] ; 
but if we dive farther into its inferences and adherencies, 
the affirmation is yet more irrefragable. 

Inferencer. nonce-wd. [f. prec. +-ER1.] One 
who draws an inference. 

1738 Mus. Detany Life & Corr. (1861) II. 13 The character 
you ave He the Inferencer has raised my esteem of him, 
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Inferential (inférenfal), 2. [f. med.L. 7- 
ferentia + -au.] Of or pertaining to inference ; 
involving or depending on inference; of the nature 
of inference. 

1657 GauLe Sapient. Justif. 16 Put was this inferential 
motive heedlesly escayed ? 1804 W. Taytor in Aan. Ket, 
II. 323 The speculations of hypothetical and inferential 
reasoning. 1813-21 Bentuam Onfol. Wks. 1843 VIII. 165 
An inferential entity, is an entity which, in these times at 
least, Is not made known to human beings in general, by the 
testiinony of sense, but of the existence of which the per- 
suasion is produced by reflection. 1854 R. G. LatHaM 
Native Races Russian Emp. 10g Vhe belief was, probably, 
inferential. 1885 G. AtieN Darwin viii, 137 Minute iufer- 
ential proofs which hardly adinit of deliberate condensation. 

Hence (s0nce-wids.) Infere ntialism, a theory 
involving or depending on (mere) inference (as 
distinguished from direct observation or conclusive 
demonstration) ; Infere‘ntialist, an advocate of 
stich a theory. 

1874 MeCosn Scot. Philos. xliv. (1875) 334 Brown's doc- 
lrine can scarcely be called idealism. It might more appro- 
priately be called inferentialism. 1891 A thenvum 8 Aug. 
196/3 That the inferentialists will give up the contest, is not 
to be expected. | es - 

Inferentially (inférenfali', adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥%.} In an inlerential manner; in the way of, 
or by means of, inlerence. Sometimes qualifying 
the whole clause or statement: =as an inference, 
as may be inferred. 

1691 Bevertry Thousand Yrs. Atngd. 23 From whence 
He Inferentially Goes on upon the Supposition [fetc.]. 1852 
Wasun. Winks //ist. ffat/ Cent. 337 Inferentially, had the 
natural rate of increase been followed, the population would 
have been two millions more than at present. 1884 Alaze/:. 
Exam, 2 Dec. 5/2 ‘hat women had no souls, and inferen- 
tially no brains. 1895 F. Hat. 720 7 7i/fes 9, Lam inferen- 
tially assigned an equality with the poor creature. 

+Inferial, a. Ods. ([cf. OF. inferial low- 
lyiug, in low position (applied to hell), prob. repr. 
a med.L. *éufertal's, f. L. inferus low, or ttferis 
adv. lower. (L. had 7ufertadis funeral, f. infertie 
sacrifices in honour of the dead, f. zzfer7 those of 
the infernal regions, the dead; whence sense 2.)] 
1. Low in position, low-lying; situated below, 
lower, nether; =InFERIon A. 1; spec. belonging 
to this lower world, mundane, sublunary. 

1432-50 tr. /fieden (Rolls) 1.151 After that is Cilicia. .The 
nowbleste cite off theyme alle was Tharsis, more inferialle 
towarde the see. 1g09 Hawes /'as/. Pleas. xxii. (1845) 104 
And the second day .. ‘I'he waters above he did devide 
aryght, From the erly waters which are inferiall. 1519 
Four Elements in Uazt. Dodstey 1. 9 Men..Disputing of 
high creatures celestial .. And know not these visible things 
inferial, 1642 Boorve Dyefary x. (1870) 253 Strayne the 
vpper parte .. and cast the inferyall parte awaye. 

b. Of planets: =INFERIOn A. 5a. 

1545 Boorpve f’ronost. Prol. in futrod. Knowl, (1870) 
Forewords 25 The son..illuinynatynge as wel the inferyal 
planetes as y* superyal planetes. 

2. (See quot.) rare—°. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., fnferial, belonging to Funeral 
Obsequies. 1658 in Putters, 

Inferior (infieria1), a. and sb. Aliso 6 -oure, 
6-8 -our. [a. L. inferior lower, comp. of znferzs 
low. Cf. F. zuférieur, 16th c. in Littré (also rare 
infertore, 13th c.). (The 16-17th c. spelling zx- 

feriour followed words from AF. -orr, F. -ea7.)] 
Lower: opposed in all senses to suferior, and often 
antithetical to it in designating pairs of things, as 
‘superior and inferior courts of law’. 

A. adj. 

1. Lower in position; situated below, or farther 
down than, something else; nether; subjacent. 
(Now chiefly in technical use; see also senses 3-5.) 

1432-50 tr. f/fgden (Rolls) 1. 255 The inferior Germany, 
towarde the weste, is abowte tlie floode callede Renus. 1517 
Domesday Inctos. 1. 257 A messuage in ‘Tynton inferior 
belonzyng to John Richerdson. 1563 T. Gane Enchirid. 
13a (Stanf.), The inferior ventricle receyuing the liuer, 
stomacke, splene, kidneyes. @ 1631 Doxxe /pegr. (1652) 98 
Here the swoln sea views the inferiour ground. 1751 Fat: 
coneR 70 /’r. of IVales 59 ‘The soul .. sails incumbent on 
inferior night. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 97 The 
heated elastic matter must remain longer in contact with 
the inferior than with the superior portion. 1830 Lyncu 
Princ. Geot. 1. 297 ‘Vhe result would be the same if, the 
swiftness being equal, the inferior current had only a fourth 
of the volume of the superior. _ 1862 Dana Man. Geology v. 
576 The old Glacial drift .. being observed in several! places 
as an inferior deposit. . 

b. Const. fo (that which is higher). rare. 

1571 Dicces /’antom. 1. xvii. Eiijb, So that the vent or 
end..be inferior to the lountaine whence it is deriued, 

2. Lower in the stream of time; later. (Cf. 
DESCEND v. 5, Down adv. 15.) 

1641 Vind, Smectymnuus vii. go ‘Vhe Bishops of inferior 
times. 1894 Daily News 20 Dec. 6/2 The year which has 
been chosen as the inferior limit. 

3. Lower in degree, rank, importance, quality, 
amount, or other respect; of less value or consi- 
deration ; lesser; subordinate. 

1531 Enyot Gov. 1. i, In hym [man] shulde be no lasse 
prouidence of god declared than in the inferiour creatures, 
1948 Hatt Chron., Edw. f 241 b, The chief of his nobilitie 
.. beside inerchauntes, and other inferior persones. 1606 
G. W[oopcockr] tr. Ast. /vstine 38 The basest of their 
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Surv. Diat. Avj, Revenues. .brought in. by the labours of 
inferiour tenants. 1613 PurcHaAs Pilgrimage (1614) 822 The 
people worship the Sunne..the Moone also..but in an in- 
feriour degree. 1754 Exsxine /’r inc. Sc. Law(1809) 13 Inferior 
courts are those whose sentences are subject to the review 
of the supreme courts. 1756 Iburke Vind, Nat. Soc. Wks. 
I. 11 The body, or, as some love to call it, our inferiour 
nature. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. iv. § 146. 150 
‘Yo obtain at least an inferior limit to the density of the ether. 

b. With ¢o (+ 22/0); =lower than, less than, 
not so good or great as; uneqnal to. 

1535 CovernaLe Fob xiii. 2 Nether am I inferior vnto 
you. 1535 Jove Afol. Tindale (Arb.) 29 A man farre 
inferior vnto then both in lerning, iugement, and vertew. 
1638 Sir T. Herpery 7'vav. (ed. 2) 20 The noyse not in- 
feriour toa Cannon. 1706 H, Mave Ast. Picts in ALise. 
Scot, 1.8 It had been nothing inferiour to thein in beauty 
and profit. 1768 Boswett Corsica Introd, (ed. 2) 9, | feel 
myself inferiour to the task. 184: Myers Cath. 77. i. 
§ 48. 180 How inferior is it [the Koran] lo any preceptive or 
prophetic portion of even the Hebrew Scriptures. 

+e. With other constructions, Obs. rare. 

1539 Tonstate Serm. Malm Sund. 11823) 7 He was made 
inferiour vnder angels, 1553 Epren 77val. Nezwe Jud. (Arb.) 
15 I'he Elephant is a beast .. little inferiour from humaine 
selise. 

4. Ina positive or absolute sense (admitting com- 
parison with wore and most): Of low degree, rank, 
etc. ; in mod. use esp. in reference to quality. Of 
no great value or excellence ; comparatively bad, 
poor, mean. 

(In early instances, more infertor may be regarded simply 
as a double comparative = #/¢ ror.) 

1531 Exyot Goz.1. i, Begynnyng at the moste inferior or 
ase, and assendynge upwarde. 1699 GartH Dispens. 1. 17 
I'le calmly stoop to more inferiour things. 1714 ForTESCUE- 
Atano Pref. Fortescue’s Abs. & Lim, Mon, 34 Vt [English 
Law] provides for the Security and Happiness of every 
Individual, tho’ never so inferior, «1745 Swirt (Seager), 
The black A inore inferiour station seeks, Leaving the fiery 
red behind. 1806 Surr IWVinter in Lond, 1. 265 The hand 
.. did but its duty, and must have done the same thing .. 
for the most inferior of his fellow creatures, 1868 J. H. 
Buunt Nef Ch. Eng, 1. 413 Richard Masters .. was too 
inferior a man to deal properly with such an outbreak. 
1878 GLADSTONE Primer ffomer 14 The country with which 
he shows so inferior an acquaintance. 


b. adverbially. In a lower position. 

1597 tr. Guitlemean's Fr. Chirurg. 22/2 It is situated 
more inferior, wher all the fibers of the Scrotum doe end. 

5. Asiron. a. Applied to those planets (Venus 
and Mercury) whose orbits lie within that of the 
earth (originally, according to the Ptolemaic astro- 
nomy, as having their spheres below that of the 
sun). b. /ufertor conjunction: see CONJUNCTION 
3. ©. /ufertor meridian: that part of the celestial 
meridian which lies below the pole; so zxferfor 
passage (of the meridian), etc. 

1658 Putwirs s.v., tee Planets are those which are 
placed below the Globe of the Sun. 1787 BonxycasTLk 
Astron. ii. 26 The two first, because they move within the 
earth's orbit, are called inferior planets. 1833 Herscuer 
aistron. Vill. 253 The inferior conjunction will happen when 
..the planet has reached a point between the sun and 
earth. 1834 Mrs. Somervittr Connex. Phys. Se. xiii. (1849) 
105 Once under the superior and once under the inferior 
meridian. 1854 MoseLey Astron. x. \ed. 4) 47 Let the alti- 
tude of the star be observed ., at the time of its inferior 
passage. , 

6. Lo. Growing below some other part or organ; 
said of the calyx when growing below or free from 
the (stfertor) ovary, and of the ovary when ad- 
herent to the sides of the (superzor) calyx so as to 
be below the lobes of it. 

(1765 Lee /atrod, Bot. Gloss., fnferus fios, Flowers whose 
Receptacle are situated below the Germen.) 1785 Martyn 
Roussean’s Bot, v.55 The greater number of plants .. have 
the germ inclosed within the flower; these are called in- 
ferior flowers as inclosing or being below the germ. 1830 
Linptey Nat, Syst. Bot. Introd. 25 The difference between 
a superior and inferior calyx consists only in the cohesion 
of that organ with the ovarium in the one case, and its 
separation froin it in another. 1857 Henerey Sot. § 285 
‘The Bacca, or true berry, differs from the zuculantum only 
in being inferior, so that it is crowned by the withered teeth 
of the calyx. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 416/2 An in- 
ferior ovary is one with adnate or superior calyx, 

7. Anat. and Zool, Applied to parts or organs 
situated below others of the same kind (distin- 
guished as superior), or below the usual or normal 
position. 

[1563: seer.] 1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 314 Eyes-. 
Inferior .. When they are placed on the lower side of the 
head. //id. 336 Wings,. Inferior. ‘The posterior wings are 
so denominated if the anterior wings, when at rest, are 
placed upon them. 1840 E. Winson oinat. Vade Ad. (1842) 
39 The Inferior Maxillary Bone.—The lower jaw is the 
arch of bone which contains the inferior teeth. bad. 349 
The inferior Vena Cava is formed by the union of the two 
common iliac veins. 1878 Fosrer Phys. ui. i. 392 The latter 
degenerate from the inferior cervical ganglion below upwards 
to the superior cervical ganglion above. 

8. Printing. Applied to small letters or figures 
cast or made to range at the bottom of the ordinary 
letters, in a line of type, asin H,, CpHon—2 

1888 Jacons /*7inters’ Vocab, [nferior Letters, small letters 
which are cast on the lower part of the body, ¢-§- ge10u— 
the reverse of ‘superior’ letters—*°'°". 

B. sé. ; g 

1. A person inferior to another (in rank, or in 
some respect specified or implied) ; one who ranks 
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below another; one of less consideration, attain- | 
ments, etc. ; a subordinate. (Commonly with pos- 
sessive pronoun; cf. BETTER A, 7.) 

tso0z ATKYNSON tr. De /metatione ui, xxiv. 217 He may 
nat very worthely exalte hym selfe aboue other ne vyly- 
pende his inferyoure or the poore. ¢1530 L. Cox AAct. 
(1893) 46 Superyours whiche haue power 10 make lawes to 
the inferiours. 1573 G. Hanvey Letter-6k. (Cainden) 4, 
I have not shoun mi self s0 surli towards miinferiors. 1613 
Purcnas Vilgrimage (1614) 524 The Governours have abso- 
lute rule over their inferiours. 1754 Surktock ise. (1759) 
I. xiii. 344 Love towards Inferiors 1s Courtesy and Conde~ 
cension. 1876 Moztry /’nrr. Sern. ix. (1877) 194 He finds 
out how much harder it is to be fair to an equal Jhan ever 
SO generous to an inferior. 

2. A thing inferior to another ; something of less 
amount, subordinate importance, ctc.; talso for- 
merly (in f/.), things of this lower world, sublunary 
affairs or events (cf. INFERIAL 1). 

1589 Purtennam Fug, Poesie it. xiv. [xv.] (Arb.) 137 All 
aboue the nuinber of three are but compounded of their in- 


feriours. 1s91 Sytvestex Du Barlas t. iv. 461 And such 
is he, that doth affirm the Stars To have no force on these 


inferiours. 1658 tr. Porta's Nat, Magic. vii 13 Whoso- 
ever is rizhtly seen in all these things, he will ascribe all 
lhese inferiours to the stars as their causes. 1871 M. 
Cotuns Jrg. 4 Alerch. 1, viii. 247 The.. Manor. .had been 
the manorial inferior of the lords of Ashridge. 

3. Printing. An inferior Icttcr: see A. 8. 

1884 SoutHwarD Pract. Printing ed. 2\ 17 The distinction 
between ordinary letters and superiors or inferiors is found 
in the unusually large white space at the top or bottom of 
them respectively. 

Inferiority (infieririti). [f. L. type *z- 
fertoritds (sce INFEKo and -1TY), prob. in med. 
L., cf. Sp. infertoridad \Minshen, 1599 , It. m- 
feriorita (Florio, 1611), F. tufertorété “Oudin, 
1642).] The qnality or condition of being inferior ; 
lower position or state : 

a. in degree, rank, quality, amount, etc. 

1599 Minsure SP. Dict. /nferioridad, inferioritie, the lower 
part. 1611 FLokto, /afvrivrita, inferioritie, a lower state. 
1641 Bre. Hatt Def. Huis, Remonsir. 124 A superiority and 
inferiority betweene Officers of different kindes, will not prove 
a superiority and inferiority betweene Officers of the same 
kinde, 1751 Jouxson Rambler No. 149 P 10, | may feel the 
stings of inferiority, 1830 Lyece Princ. Geol. 1. 110 ‘The 
inferiority of heat in the temperate and arctic zones south of 
the line. 1855 MacatuLay Siog. (1867) 69[Goldsmith] was pain- 
fully sensible of his inferiority in conversation. 1886 Ruskin 
Praterita I. xi. 345 With these farther inferiorities to Davie. 

b. in local position. rare. 

1833 Lyett Prine. Geol. Il. 208 Vhe inferiority of the 
Biaye limestone to the Miocene strata. 

Infe‘riorize, v7. rare. [f. Inventor + -1ZE.] 
trans. To make inferior. (In quot. aésol.\ 

a 1834 Co.eripce Lit, Kem, (1838) 1V. 238, | would avoid 
the interiorizing consequences by a stricter rendering of the 
et wy Oo Harnp. 

Inferiorly (infieriami), adv. [f. INrERIOR a. 
+ -LY%.] In an inferior position or degree. 

1. In a lowcr position; further down; below, 
beneath; on the lower part or side. 

tss6 J. Hevwoop Spider & F. Ixxxviii. 110 Spiders are 
plaste a boue supsriorlie, And flies beneth them plaste in- 
feriorlie. «s97 A. M. tr. Gutllemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 16 b/2 
A little stone-drawer, superiorly hollowe.. and inferiorlye 
like vnto a hoocke. 1841 T. R. Jones Anim, King. 664 
Inferiorly, each plate of whalebone is terminated by a broad 
fringe of horny fibres resemblinz hair, 1885 H. O. Forses 
Natur, Wander, 369 Bordered inferiorly bya light band. 

2. In a lower degree, subordinately; to a less 
extent; with a low degree of excellence, compara- 
tively badly, poorly. 

1605 VerstEGan Dec. /nteld, x. (1628) 320 More inferiorly 
it is a deputy or officer vnder some noble man, 1838 JoHN 
Maktin Kem., Ess, wv. 316 Born partly, or, if you will, say 
chiefly, by God, but partly also, however inferiorly, by 
man. 1873 Beowntnc Red Cott. Vt.-cap 1. 762 Artist-pre- 
ference For work complete, inferiorly proposed, Io incom- 
pletion, though it aim aright. 

+Infe'riorness. Oés. rare. [f. as prec. + | 
-NESS.] The quality of being inferior; inferiority. 

1674 A. G. Quest. Oath AHeg. To Rdr. 2, I hop'd 
iny inferiourness in number would not be able to work me 
any great prejudice. 1727 in Baitey vol. II. 

+Infe-rious, z. Obs. rare. [f. as INFERI-AL 
+-0US.] =INFERTOR. 

1607 Schoel, Disc. agst. Antichr. \. ti. 76 As if a seruant 
should .. take the right hand of him, because of old that 
was the inferious place. 1642 Severaignty Arxgs title-p.. 
This was spoken Principally and Peculiarly of Kings, and 
not Of infertous subjects. 

Inferme, ete., obs. form of INFIRM, etc. 

+Infe‘rment. Oés. rare. [f. INFER v. + 
-MENT.] Theaction of inferring ; citation; inference. 

1593 Bitson Govt. Christ's Ch. 297, 1 have cleared the in 
ferments of both places before. 

+Infermenta‘tion. Ovs.rare. [IN-3.] Ab- 
sence of fermentation; unfermented condition. 

1608 Disput. Kaeeling Sacram. 49 Vhe circumstance of 
the Evening, and of the infermentation belonged peculiarly 
10 the feast of the Passover, and of the unleavened bread. 

+ Infermernted, a. Ods. [IN-4.] Unfermented. 

1732 ArsuTHNot Rules of Diet 409 A Diet of farinaceous 
Substances infermented, as of Pudding. : 

Infern (infin), 2. poet. rare. [ad. L. fnfern- 
ws situated below, lower, infernal; in Dunbar 


perh. immed. from OF. zu/ferue.] =INFERNAL, 
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tsoo-z0 Duxuar /oems 1xxxv.7 Our term inferne for to 
dispern, Helpe rialest rosyne 1802 Courtirr Solitude 19 
To reconnoitre the infern abode Of sheer philosophist. 

Infernal] (infsindl,, a. and sb. [a. F. énfernal 
(from 12th ce. in Littré , ad. L. tufernal-ts of the 
realms below, infernal, f. ¢szfernas adj. situated 
below, subterranean, of the lower regions, whence 
inferni the shades, zaferna the lower regions, and, 
in later (Christian) usc, sfernus sb. masc. ‘ hell’.] 

A. aay. , 

1. Of or belonging to the world or ‘regions’ below, 
i.c. to the realm of the dead in ancient mythology, 
or the abode of evil spirits in Jewish and Christian 
belief; of, pertaining or relating to, hell 

1374 Cnaucer 7roylus iv. 1515 (1543) And this on euery 
god cclestial..On cuery Nymphe and deite infernal. ¢ 1485 
Pighy Alyst. 1. 412 The my3te prince of the partes in- 
fernall. «sss Even Pecades 325 To open a way to 
the courte of infernal Pluto. 1563 //omilres un. Keb dlion 
it (1859! §67 The miserable captives and vile slaves of that 
infernal tyrant Satan. 1601 Hottaxo #iéiuy 1. 3 The in- 
fernall powers beneath, 1629 Mittox Nativity xavi, The 
flocking shadows pale Troup to the infernal jail. 1703 Pore 
Thebais 411 By the block infernal Styx swear, 19774 
Goose, Vat. /4ist. (1776 t1. 141 To ascribe this strange 
production to the operations of an infernal agent. 1828 
Scot F. VM. Perth xxxii, The most abliorred fiend in the 
infernal regions is sent to torment me. 

2. Of the character, or having some of the attri- 
butes of hell; like that of hell; hellésh. 

is6a Beuttiys Def. agst. Sickness, Bh. Sicke Mfen 79:4. 
God deliuer us all, from soche infernall plagues from henc:- 
forthe. 1634 Sin T. Hersert Trav. 119 ‘Fhe forty load 
of Toback .. fired, whose black vapour upon free-cost, gave 
the whole City infernall incense, two whole dayes. a 1691 
ovie //ist, Air (1692) 157 ‘Vhe heat of the sland Sua- 
quena. Gregory used to call, infernal. 1858 Krvcsceyv Lcté. 
I. (1878) 21 The infernal hiss and crackle of the flame. 

3. Of the nature of the inhabitants of hell; 
diabolical, ficndish, devilish. 

1603 Knovies //?st. Turks (1638) 101 The Sultan. carried 
with an infernall fury, defaced and most shamefully polluted 
the sepulehre of our blessed Sauior. 1660 Miu.tonx free 
Comme, Wks. (1851) 445 The Language of thir infernal 
Pamphlets. 1725 Dr For sey. roand World (1840) 48 An 
infernal project of the second mate's. 1756-7 ir. Acysler's 
Trav. (1760) INL. 37 Tophana. .is siill living in prison here 
and few foreigners leave Naples without seeing this infernal 
hag. 1827-35 Wituis IHife's Appeal 20 Voltaire, With an 
infernal sneer upon his lips. 1848 W. IT. Reccy tr. £. Slanc’s 
Hist. Fen Vears 1. 607 An infernal plot, it was said, had 
been formed ;..miscreants went about, poisoning food, wine, 
and the water of the fouutains. 


4. ta. Infernal stone; an old name for lunar 


caustic. Ods. 

1 Puiciars, Infernal Stone, a sort of Caustick .. so 
call’d from the exquisite Pain it causes in the Operation ; 
it is the same with Silver Cautery. 1758 Retp tr..Wacguer's 
Chym. I. 53 They are used hy ereons under the title of 
Lapis infernalis, Infernal Stone, or Silver Caustic. 1855 
Mayne “xpos. Lex., Lapis Infernalis, the infernal stone, 
a terin for the caustic potash. 

b. Lnfernal machine; an apparatns (usnally 
disguised as some familiar and harmless object 
contrived to produce an explosion for the criminal 
destruction of life or property; formerly, an ex- 
plosive apparatus used in military operations. 

(1769 Fatconer Dict. Asarine (1789) F iv, Amidst the 
confusion occasioned by this infernal apparatus.] 1810 .Vavad 
ChAron, XXIV. 137 The infernal machine which was let off 
at St. Malo had no effect. 18:6 W. Waxven Lett. fr. St. 
Llelena (ed. 4° 169 He [Napoleon] still retains his original 
belief in the contrivance of the Infernal Machine. 1863 
Cuampers Bh. of Days 1. ids It_ was the third time 
that what the French call an Infernal Machine was used in 
the streets of Paris. 1880 McCartHy Own Funes 1V. liv. 
134 Some rudely constructed infernal-machine was flung 
into his bedroom at midnight. 

e. Infernal fg: aname for Argenone mexicana, 
a plant of the poppy tribe, with acrid seeds. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. (1788) 339 Infernal Fig, Arge- 


mtone. i 


1866 7'reas. Bot., Fig, Devil's or Infernal. 

5. collog. As a term of strong cxecration or con- 
demnation : ‘ Confounded ’, cxecrable, detestable. 

1764 Foote /’afron_ iu. (1781) 64 Bever. .. The infamy of 
being the author [of the play]. 9zd/fe¢t. What, is it bad, 
then’ Sever. Bad ! most infernal ! 1775 SHERIDAN Daenna 
tH. i, Well, it is the most unaccountable affair! ‘sdeath ! 
there is certainly some infernal mysiery in it, 1866 Mrs. 
Rippertte Race for Wealth xv. (Yauchn.) 159 Her father 
boxed her ears, and told her not to make such an infernal 
fool of herself. 1897 Mary Kincstry 7. Africa 213 His 
white trader friends told him not to be such an infernal ass. 

B. sé. 

1. An inhabitant of the infernal regions, or of 
hell; an infernal deity; a fiend, devil. (Usually 
in 77.) : 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) PAil. ii. 10 That in the name of Iesus 
every knee bowe of the celestials, terresirials, and infernals. 
1613 Hevwoop Bras. Age Wks. 1874 III. 217 Vnmanacle 
the fiends, and make a passage Free for lhe Infernals. ¢ 1790 
Cowrer Notes Alilton's P. L. 1. 114 To invent speeches for 
these Infernals so well adapted to their character. 1833 
1. Taytor Fanat. i. 6 Outlaw of humanity, and offspring, 
as he {the persecutor] seems of infernals. 

+2. pl. The infernal regions. Ods. 

1613 Hevwoop Silz. Age Wks. 1874 I]. 158 And with 
my club Worke my free passage (maugre all the fiends) 
‘Through these infernals. 1673 Dryven Aarr. da la Made 
v. i, And let me die, but I'll follow you to the infernals, till 
you pity me. 


INFERRED. 


3. (ransf. a. A person of fiendish character. 

1748 Rictuanpson Clarissa ‘1oiv) IIL. 387 “hey are a set 
of infernals, 1788 J. Mav Fraud. & Lett. (1873) 42 Only 
three days agone, some of the infernals (Indians] killed a 
while man. 

+b. A thing of infernal character ; in later use, 
short for infernal machine sec A. 4b. Obs. 

1610 //istito-m. ut. 219 Ush. One of you answer the nantes 
oe playes. /’es?..A russet coat and a knaves cap (an 
Infernal). 179 Mist. Eur. in Ann. Ree. 87/2 Vhat 
no mercy ought to be shewn to them, and if the infernals 
could be employed against them he should approve of that 
ineasure, 1809 .Vaval Chron. XXII. 203 Rockets, tufernals, 
fire-devils. 

Tlence nonce-wds. Infe‘rnalism, infernal systcm, 
practice, or character; Infe‘rnalness, infernality 
(Bailey vol, II, 1727); Inferrnairy, a haunt of 
‘inkkmals'; Infernalship, the personality of an 
‘infernal’, 

1607 Dikner Ast.'s Conjur. (1842) 16 Had his Infernal- 
ship ben arrested to any action how great sueuer.. (the 
Diuell scornesto be nonsuiled) be would haue answered that 
too, 1864 HK. Sancent f’ecudiar WI. 219 A noble people .. 
inanfully fighting the great banle of humanity against such 
infernolism as this, 1871 Cantyer in A/rs. Carlyle’s Lett. 
IIT. 199 Cockneydoin with its sinnis, enchanted aperies and 
infernalries, 1888 Jojce (N. Y.) 20 Wec., In its plenary 
infernalisin the rumseller’s license implies the following 
contract. 

Infernality (infoma'liti). [f. prec. + -1Ty.] 

1. The quality of being inIcrnal, or an instance 
of this; hellishness, diabolicalness; a diabvlical 
act or characteristic. 

1805 Foster /ss. (1844) 256 The Mexican abominations 
and infernalities have already received from us their epic 
tribute. 1862 Sat. ev. 629 An old philosopher, we ure 
told, ix right ~that every Frenchwoman has a certain ‘ dose 
of infernality ’. ’ 

+ 2. The infermal world and its occupants. Ods. 

1593 Nasur Christ's 7. (1613 3 I would hane fought for 
them, with hell, the diuell, and al infernaliry. 

Infernalize (infs-unalaiz),v. [f, INFERNAL @. + 
-1ZF.) ¢vans. To render infernal; to imbue with 
a hellish disposition or character. 

1817 CoLErmncr Orn Times (1850) IIT, 961 To infernalize 
hnnian nature, by poisoning the very sources of morality 
pinay ¢ 1875 in Miss Cobbe Age 1894) 18. 219 [Scenes 
which, as Colunel Leigh said], *infernalise a whole genera- 
tion’. 

Infernally (in{s-mali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2.) In an infernal manner, hellishly, diaboli- 
cally. Usually col/og. Yo an ‘infernal’ extent, 
‘confonndedly’, detestably. 

1638 Sik 1. Hersent Srav. (ed. 21275 An act so infernally 
devillish, that all Persia cursed him. a1670 Hacket Ad/. 

Williams 1. (1693) 211 All this I perceive is infernally false. 
1831 Lytton Godolphin 14 You lost infernally lost night. 
1874 Hatton Céytre ed. 10) zx ‘It is infernally lonely 
here’, whined Ransford. 

li Inferno (infoino). [lt. ézferno:—laie L. in- 
Jernus hell (Ambrose .J] Hell; a place of torment 
or misery compared to hell ; a place likencd in some 
espeet to the Jiferno of Dante’s Divine Comedy. 

1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. 24 The passage to what 
some, who auribute to Byron a cloven foot, might call his 
infernoc, 1839 CarLy.e Chartism iv, (1858) 23 This black 
unluminous unheeded Inferno and Prisonhouse of souls in 
pain, 1889 Ruskis /’reterifa IIT. i. 27 Rossetti was really 
not an Englishman, but a great Italian tormented in the 
Inferno of London. My 

Infero- i:nféro), modern combining form of L. 
inferus low (see INFrRion), used in scientific terms 
\ehiefly Zoo/.’ to designate parts situated low down 
or on the under side; as Infero-ante'rior a., 
situated below and in front; Infero-frontal a., 
in the lower part of the forehead; Infero-la‘teral 
a., below and on onc side; Infero-me‘dian a., in 
the middle of the underside ; Infero-poste‘rior a., 
below and behind. 

1849 Daxa Geof, App. i. (1850) gor From the beak to the 
*infero-anterior margin. 1864 Hexcey in Reader 1g Mar. 
364/3 The lateral excavation of the *infero-frontal region. 
1877 — Anat. [nv. Anim. vi. 322 The *infero-lateral parietes 
ofthe stomach are strengtheued by a number of other plates 
and bars. /##%2. vi. 316 “The lamella which forms the *infero- 
median region of the rostrum. 1852 Dana Crusé. n. 1273 
Dorsal and “infero-posterior margin minutely deniiculate. 
ftid. 871 Palm *infero-subapical. 

Inferobranch (inférobre yk). Zool. [f. Ix- 
FERO- + L. branchze gills: ct. mod.L. Jnfere- 
branchiata.| One of the order or sub-order Jx- 
ferobranchiata of gastropod molluscs, originally 
comprising those in which the gills are situated 
under the projecting border of the mantle, now 
extended to include allied forms without gills. 
So I nferobra’nchian, I nferobra’nchiate aaj;., 
belonging to the /nferobranchiata ; sbs, =INFERO- 
BRANCH. 

1836-9 Topp Cyc. Anat. I. 411/2 Met with in the.. In- 
ferobranchiate .. orders. 1847 Craic, /uferobranchians. 
1851-6 Woopwarpb J/ollusca 34 In some of the Gasteropoda, 
the respiratory organs form tufts .. protected by a fold of 
the mantle, as in the tnferobranchs and tectibranchs of 
Cuvier. 

Inferred infsrd), ppd a. [f. INFeR v. + -ED.] 
+a. Brought in, brought on, inflicted. 10s.) b. 
Derived by inference. 


INFERRIBLE. 


15g Gueexe Ups. Courtier in Hari. Misc. (Malb.) 11. 
228 I'hat wben they have wasted what their fathers left 
them by pride, they may grow sparing and humble by in- 
ferred poverty. 1égo Locke Aram. Und. w. xvi. \R.), To 
see or suppose such a connection of the two ideas of the in- 
ferred proposition, 1866 Fowrer Dedact. Logie iii. §r 
(1869) 81 Lhe inferred proposition being virtually contained 
in the propositions from whicb it is inferred. 5 

Inferrible, -able (inforrib’l, -abl}, a. See 
also INFEBABLE. [f. INFEKRv.+-ABLx: the spelling 
inferrible is of mongrel character between the 
analogical L. *énfertdilis with single 7, and the 
analogical English snferrrable with rr, as in in- 
ferving: see -BLE.] ‘That may be inferred; de- 
ducible. ; 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ff. 1. iv. 13 Conclusions neo 
way inferrible from their premises. 1681 Bove Contn. 
Exper. Spring Air u. ut ix, From this experiment .. it 
seems to be inferrible, that [ete.J. 1843 Mary Logic n. iii, 
§ 5 (1854) I. 223 .A general proposition, every tittle of which 
is legitimately inferrible from our premises. 1881 .V. clover. 
Rev. CXXXII. 308 It is fairly inferrable from these am- 
biguous declarations. .that they are neither of them really in 
favor of the proposed reformation. . p 

Hence Inferribi-lity, capability of being in- 
ferred. 

1843 Mite Logic t iv. § 3 (1856) 91 What is asserted is .. 
the inferribility of the one from the other. 

Inferring (infsrrin), vd sb. [f. Invern v. + 
-tyc 1.} The action of the vb. Inren; the drawing 
of inferences. 

1571 Gotpixe Calvin on Ps. v. 8 After the manner of in- 
ferring, in this wyse. 1827 Wuatety Legic wv. iit. § (1846) 
310 Reasoning comprehends Inferring and Proving. 

Inferring, ff/. 2. [f asprec. + -ING 2.) That 
infers, that draws inferences. llence Infe-rringly 
ady., in the way of inference, in an inferential sense. 

1571 Gotvtne Cadzin on Ps. xxi. 17 The particle (Nam) is 
taken inferringly. 1890 4 éhenzune 12 Apr. 463/2 That ten- 
dency, impulse ov belief which makes man an inferring being. 

Infertile (inf3-stil, -tail), 2. Ako 6 -ilte, 7 -il. 
[a. F. éefertele (1488 in Matz.-Darm.), ad. late L, 
tnfertilis, { in- (IN-3) + ferttlis Fentits.] Not 
fertile; unfruitful, unproductive, barren, sterile. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg, *iv, Yo sowe 
the saine in an infertille grownde. 1611 Seren Theat. Gt. 
Brit. xiii. 11614! 851 The soile .. being so full of infertile 
places, whicb the Northern Englishmen call Moores. 1753 
Haxway 7'rav. (1762) 1. mi. xi. 181 A defect .. in one man, 
could render only one woman infertile. 1868 Darwin //an/s 
& slnim. (1875) 11. 130 Animals and plants, when removed 
froin their natural conditions, are often rendered in some 
degree infertile or completely barren. 1869 Rawtinson A ac. 
H{st. 54 Yhe most infertile of the four Continents. 


Hence Infe'rtilely aav., in an mfertile manner | 


(Craig, 1847); Infe-rtileness (Bailey vol. I], 1727) 
= next. 

Infertility (infoitiliti). [a. late L. snfer- 
tilttas, {. infertilis: see prec. and -rry: cf. F. ix- 
fertilité (15-16th c. in Godef. Compl.).] The 
quality or condition of being infertile; unfruitful- 
ness, unproduetiveness, barrenness. 

1610 W. Foukincuam Art of Survey 1. iii. 7 The Minerals 
.. shall Counteruaile the infertilitie of Soile. 1677 Hate 
Prim. Orig. Man. 11. ix. 2r4 Commonly the same distem- 
perature of the Air that occasioned the Plague, occasioned 
also the infertility or noxiousness of the Soil. 1847 Lewes 
Hist, PAilos. (1867) 1. p. \xii, Yhis immunity froin error ac- 
companies an infertility of knowledge. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. ix. (1878) 248 Individnals which happened to be en- 
dowed..wita mutual infertility. ‘ 

+ Infe-sse,v. Obs.rare—°. [f. In- 2 + Fesse.} 
To place a heraldic charge in fesse. 

1611 Fionio, dxfasciare, ..to infesse in armory. 

+ Infe-st, sb. Obs. Used (in pl.) by Turberville 
to render |. *zferéiv, funeral offerings or expiations. 

1567 Turperv. tr. Ovid, /Jeraid, xi K vij, O wronged 
Syre reioyce : ye men of Colche Be glad: and of my brothers 
ghost receiue ‘Th’ infests. 

+Infest, ¢. Obs. [ad. L. énfest-s umsafe, 
hostile. But in sense 2 perh. short for zfested.] 

1. Hostile. Const. fo, agatus?, cowards. 

1513 Douctas 4éucis x1. iit. 51 Drances, that had full gret 
envy At 3yng Turnus, all way to him infest. 1548 Hac 
Chron., Hen. V (1809) 65 Now approched the fortunate 
faire daie to the Englishmen and the infest and unlucky daie 
to the French Nobilitee. 1612 I. James JFesuit’s Down/. 30 
Tbe Iesuits proued uo lesse infest foes against the late 
Princesse. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7. 1. 23 Two 
great and signall Historians give in evidence against him, 
how infest an enemy he was to Christians. 

2. Molested, attacked. rare—'. 

1601 R. Jouxson AVugid. & Comwurw. (1603) 177 While time 
passeth, the neighbouring nations provide uf not infest\ for 


their owne safctie. 

+Infest, v.! Obs. rare—". [f. Ix-1 + fest, 
Fasr v.!, after L. tufigere.] trans. To fasten or 
fix in something. 

a1340 Hampoce /’sa/ter Ixviii. 18 Out take me of }e lare 
pat i be not infestid (L. we infigar]. 

Infest (infest), v2 [a. F. dufester (1390 in 
Matz.-Darm.), or ad. L. ézfestdre to assail, molest, 
f. infestits unsafe, hostile.] 

1. trans. Yo attack, assail, annoy, or trouble (a 
person or thing) ina persistent manner ; to molest 
by repeated attacks; to harass. Said a. Of per- 
sons, animals, hurtful things. Now zavre. 


| 
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1477 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 797 INI. 191, I sballe * cause to rankle. 


nott trowble ner infete [? ead infeste] them therein. 1533 
BELLENDEN /. 2y 11, (1822) 130, I sal never infest nor trubil 
you ony forthir with sic desiris. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V 

8 Outward enemitie or foreyn hostilitie not halfe so muche 
infested, greved or troubled the valiaunt Brittons as their 
owne. 1563-87 Foxe Al. 4 J. (1684) 1. 2290/2 He sought all 
manner of ways to infest the Emperor. 1646 GavLe Cases 
Conse. 38 The Divell now infesting them, if they grow slacke 
to infest others. 1647 CLarenvon //ist. Reb. 1. $ 198 They 
would not have endured. .the Rain and the Wind to infest 
them. 1728 Leon Adéertrs Archit. 1.701 Deep roads .. 
unsafe upon account of the ground which lies above them, 
from whence any enemy may be prodigiously infested. 1846 
Lanvor /mmag, Conv. Wks. 1]. 9, | am infested and perse- 
cuted and worried to death by duns. 1850 Neate Med. 
Hy mus (1867) 160 Cold and sorrow Him mfest. 

+b. Of diseases, perverse opinions, errors, etc. ; 
(sometimes confused with INFEcT, sense 4). Obs. 

1542 Doorne Dyetary xxxii. (1870) 294 The sycknes wyll 
mfeste [z. 7. infecte} them more there than m any other place. 
1590 Srenser F. QV. 1. xi. 6 That mightie rage Wherewith 
the martiall troupes thou doest infest, And hartes of great 
Heroes doestenrage. 1650 BuLWex A xethroponet. 189 Their 
children are more rarely infested with this infirmity. 1732 
Arsetunor Andes of Diet (J.\, No disease infests mankind 
niore terrible in its symptoms and effects. a 1754 FizLDtnc 
Covent Gard. Friel, Wks. 1784 X. 64 That complication of 
political diseases which infests the nation. 

2. To trouble (a country or place) with hostile 
attacks; to visit persistently or in large numbers 
for purposes of destruction or plunder; to haunt 
with evil intent, so as to render unsafe or unplea- 
sant; to swarm in or about, so as to be trouble- 
some, Said of persons (e.g. robbers, pirates), 
animals (e.g. wolves, vermin, insects), diseases or 
other evils. 

r6oz Warner Alb. Fug. Epit. (1612) 368 England .. dila- 
cerate and infested aswell by the Saxons themselues as 
by the Danes, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 610 The 
Turkish Pyrats, which .. infested al those Seas. 1625 G. 
Sanoys 7'rav. 38 The plague for the most part miserably 
infesteth this City. 1651 C. Caxtwricnt Cert. Relig. ‘Yo 
Rdr., Popery is the grand evil! thar doth infest the Church. 
1 Dryven birg. Georg. w. 358 Wasps infest the Camp 
with loud Alarms. 1718 be. Nicotsoy in Ellis Org. Lett. 
Ser. nu. EV. 318 A country said to be much infested with a 
set of barbarous and pilfering Tories. 1765 A. Dicuson 
Treat. Agric. 1. xiii. (ed. 2) 106 Some [weeds] .. infest the 
land that is in tillage, and ethers the land that is in grass. 
1796 Scott Chase note, An aerial hunter, who infested_the 
forest of Fountainebleau. 1863 Lyen. dntiy. Max 27 Over 
lands covered with glaciers, or over seas infested with ice- 
bergs. 

Hence Infe-sted f//. a., Infesting 7/. sb. and 


ppl. a. 


1676 tr. Guillaticre’s Voy, Athens 39 This way of infesting of 
Ships is ordinary among theny. 1881 Daily News 14 Sept. 

/i A clearance of infesting borders, hedges, and poor timber 
ws wanted, 1893 Jrnd. &. Agric. Soc. Dec. 821 Infested barley 
heads present a very characteristic appearance. 

+Infe-stance, Obs. rare. [a. OF. zifestance.) 
= INFESTATION. 

1490 Caxton Funeydos xxi. 76 Infestaunce obprobre ne 
vytupere (Fr. audle tnfestauce ne ofprobre ne de raison) to 
anchises.. were neuer doon of my behafue. 2 

+Infestant, cz. Obs. rare. [ad. L. infest- 
aui-ent, pres, pple. of tafestare to INFEST: see -ANT. 
Cf. OF. exfestant (Godef.).] Infesting. 

1659 H. More /mmort. Soul m. xvi, That this facilitates 
their condition of appearing, is evident from that known 
recourse these infestant Spirits have to their dead Lodies. 


Infestation (infestz-fon). [ad. late I. ¢nufes- 
ldlion-em (Yertullian), n. of action from 7¢ufestare 
to Invest; cf. F. xfestation (14th c. in Godef.).] 
The action of infesting, assailing, harassing, or per- 
sistently molesting; now used esp. of insects which 
attack plants, grain, etc. in large swarms, Also, 
with az and f/. An assault or attack of this hind. 

1536 BeLLeNvDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) 11. 187 The Scottis sal 
perpetuallie rejose al boundis of Northumbirland, but 
ony infestatioun of Inglismen, In times cuming. 1563-87 
Fox «i. & AY. (1684) I. 567/1 Wheresoever that Water is 
span leds all vexation or infestation of the unclean Spirit 
should avoid. 1637 R. Humrurey tr. St. Asnbrose L 37 
lar the time of infestation of the Arrian heresie. 1695 Knx- 
sert Jar, el ntig. ili. 9 The guard of our Sea-coasts from the 
infestation of Northern Phats. 1751 Lavixcton Eas‘hus. 
Method. & Papists 1. ti. (1754) 152 Vhe Diabolical Infesta- 
tiuns, and surprizing Contagions..were all among the Nuns. 
1851 Sig F. Parcrave Nornr. § Eng. 1. 136 ‘The external 
enemies possessed a power of infestation which could not be 
quelled. 188% Miss Ormerow /njurious Jusects, 1 rez. & 
Rem, \1890) 248 The infestation did much harm in young 
Fir woods. 1895 /1wex 8 Oct. 2/6 The world-wide referce 
on entomological infestations, 

+Infe'sted, p//. 2.1 Obs. rare. Also 6 en-. 
[?f. Isres? 2.!; but perb. confused with Inres- 
TERED.] Infixed, rooted, inveterate. 

1536 sict 27 A/ex. 1°///,¢. 28 Preamb., By a cursed Cus- 
tome soo rooted and enfested. rg9r SpuNseR Uusofot. 354 
That olde Enfested grudge. 1598 Hak uyt Voy. I. 161 (R.) 
Only one man died of a maladie inueterate, and long infested. 


Infested, f/. a.2: see under Invest v.2 

Infe'ster, sd. rare. [f. Inresy v.= + -xR 1} 
One who, or that which, infests. 

1791 Cowrer Odyss, xxui. 348 The gadfly, infester fell Of 
beeves, 1826 Kirny & Sp. Entomol. VV, 208 Their insect 
infesters..are confined to the Orders Strepsiptera [etc.]. 

+Infe-ster,v. Obs. rare. Also7zen-. [f. In-2 
+ FESTERv.] trans. To render (a sore) festered, to 


INFIBRED. 


Also fg. Chiefly in In-, enfes- 
tered /f/. a., festered, inveterate. 

1563-87 Foxe al. § JV, (1596) 1193/1 The long coloured 
peruerse obstinacy, and infestered hatred of this double 
faced dissembler. 1594 J. Raprorp Truth in Relig. To 
Rdr., Olde infestred diseases must be cured with sharpe 
medicines. r609 J. Davies Hedy Roode (1876) 16 Whiche 
His enfestered sores exulcerates. 1611 FLorio, /uvancorare, 
to enrancor, to enfester, 

tInfe'stious, 2. Obs. [irreg. f. L. cufest-us 
(InFEsr a.) or INFEST v.2, after adjs, m -zous; cf. 
infectious, etc.) lostile, inimical, tronblesome. 

1597 Lyty lor. in Moone w.i. 191 Detested falsor ! that 
to Stesias’ eyes Art more infestious then the basiliske. 
1601 R. Jouxson Aingd. & Commi. (1603) 234 The king of 
adel is his no lesse infestious enimy, 1632 Le Grys tr. 
Velletus Paterc. 201 A Citizen was slaine then whom there 
had uone lived more pernicious to the Commonwealth, nor 
more infestious to honest men. 1709 SACHEVERELL Sess. 
5 Nov. 23 Like Growing Mischief. or Infestious Plagues. 

+Infe'stive, @.' Ols.rarc. [f. Invest v.2 + 
-IVE.] Tending to infest ; troublesome, annoying. 

1563-87 Foxe al. & J/. (1596) 277/1 Yet was he..to him 
a most secret and infestive eniniie. 1602 Warner 4/6, Eng. 
Epit. (1612) 356 When their owne ciuill warres were most 
intestine, and the Barbarians most infestiue to their Empire. 
or61r Cuapman (Gad vin. 151, | will all their ships inflame, 
with whose infestive smoke .. the conquer’d Greeks shall 
choke. 1704 Cinper Caredess Hush. Prol., The Garden of the 
Mind ‘To no infestive Weed’s so inclined, -As the rank Pride. 

+ Infe’stive, ¢.2 Obs. rare. [ad. L, tufes- 
tiv-us not pleasant (Gellius): sce Ix- 3 and FEs- 
TIVE.} ‘Without mirth or pleasantness.’ 

1623 in Cockeram. 1656 in BrounT Gélossogr._ 

So Infesti-vity (are), absence of festivity; dull- 


ness. 

1727 in Barry vol. 11. 1755 in Jounson. 1855 ANNE 
Masaine O. Cheds. Bun-fo. {in 18th c. style] xiii, 211, 1 was 
quite wicked to be secretly complaining merely because of 
the infestivity. 1882 T: Harpy (io 0 a Tower ¥. vi. 121 
Lady Constantine's life of infestivity. 

Infe‘stment. rare. [f. Invest v.* + -MENT.] 
The action of infesting ; infestation. 

1819 W. S. Rose Lett. 1. 288 The infestment of the roads 
by banditti. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. -ed. 4) 1V. 505 
Infestment of the common louse, chiefly inhabiting the head 
of uncleanly children, 

+Infestuous, a. Ods. [irreg. f. L. tfest-ts 
(IxFest @.) or Lyvest v.2, after adjs. in -aous: cf" 
Inrectvovs,] = INFESTIOUS. 

1593, Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 64 There fell such an in- 
festaous vnsaciable famine amongst them. 1604 Su/flic. 
Masse Priests $ »'The two Kingdoines (which not seldome 
in former times have beene much infestuous one to the 
other). 3630 A. Johnson's Ningd. & Conmew. 426 Baduini 
.. alike infestuous to neighbour and traveller, 1712 /7. 
Mores Antit. Ath. 1. viii. Scbol. 151 The infestuous sbafts 
of the accurate and sbarp Wits. 

Hence + Infe'stuously adv. Obs. 

3604 Supplic. Masse Pricsts § 39 [n driving away divels 
also from the places they most infestuously haunted. 

+I-nfe:tching, 7/. sb. Obs. rare". [IN 
adv. 11¢.) A bringing in; introduction. 

1535 Lynpesay Satyre 2650 Whe infetching of Tustice airis, 
Exercit mair for couctice ‘hen for the punisching of vyce. 

Infetter, obs. variant of EN¥FETTER v. 

+Infeu‘date, z. Ols. In8infeodate. [ad. 
med.L. tufeudat-us, pa. pple. of znfeudire: see 
next.] Of tithes: Granted to laymen (cf. F. dimes 
inféodées). 

1706 tr. Dupin’s Eccl. Hist. VW. vy. 89 That the Rights 
of Reghles and infeodate Tithes would be overturned. 


Infeudation (infizd-fon). Zaw. Also 5- 
infeodation, (8 erro. infeed-). [ad. med.1.. z7- 
feudation-em, n. of action f. infeudare, f. 72- (Ix-*) 

+feudum: see FEUD*, FEE sb.2 Cf. F. énféodation, 
formerly znfexdation (1393 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

L. a. The granting of an estate to be held in fee; 
enfeoffment. b. /feudation of tithes, the granting 


of tithes to laymen. 

1473-4 Ace. Ld. H. Treas. Scot?. 1. 5 Wtem componit with 
Adame Mure for a new infeodacione of his landis .. to be 
Kaldin of the King in warde and relef. 1682 Evats Grotius 
War & Peace 119 Under Alienation is deservedly comprised 
even Infeudations, under penalty of confiscation for breach of 
Faith, given to the Lord of the Feoff. 1695 Kenxetr /’ur. 
alntig. ix. 441 Yhis appropriation and infeodation of Tithes 
and Glebe, was the meer innovation of Popery. 1710 Pri- 
peaux Orig. Tithes iii. 162 Alienations or Infa:dations of 
Yithes. 1767 Brackstone Cow, 11. ili. 27 A decree of the 
council of Lateran held a.p. 1179..prohibited what was 
called the infeodation of tithes, or their being granted to 
mere Inymen. 1861 Maine due. Law ix, 365 A person 
wishinz to engraft himself on the brotherhood [of vassals] 
by commendation or infeudation came to a distinct under- 
standing [with the lord}-as to the conditions on which he was 
to be admitted. 1874 Stuprs Consé. Hist. 1. ix. 252 vote, Vhe 
infeudation of benefices and transfer of inagisterial jurisdic- 
tions to the landowners. 


2. A deed by which lands or tithes are granted 


in fee, a deed of enfeofiment. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. 50 Which shews that 
the Demesnes of the Crown were holden sacred..and here- 
with concur all the Saxon infeodations, 1767 BLacksTONE 
Conm. V1.iv.§3 Dedi et concesst; which are still the operative 
words in our modern infeodations or deeds of feofiment, 

Infibred (infsi-bo1d), 2. rare. [f. Ine? + 
FIBRE s6.] Wrought into the fibre ; engrained. ; 

1879 J. D. Lone Exeid vi. 953 Not every pest infibred in 
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| our wretclied lives, Is sloughed. 


INFIBULATE. 


Infibulate (infi'bimle't), v. vare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. tnfibuldre, {, in- (Ix-*) + frbula a clasp, 
pin, Fiputa, Cf. Fipubate.) ¢vans. To fasten 
witha clasp or buckle. Ilence Infi‘bulated Af/. a., 
fastened with a clasp (see next). 

1623 Cockrram, /nftbulate, to buckle. 1722 in Dairey. 
1847 De Quincey Sir W. Mamilton Whs. 1890 V. 326 
Hooks and eyes..that are fitted to infibulate him. .. //ibu- 
fate cannot be a plagiarism, because 1 never saw the word 
before; and, in fact, | have this moment invented it. 1850 
Learen tr. C. O. Miiller’s Anc. Art § 425 (ed. 2) 611 Carica- 
ture of an infibulated cithara:dus. : 

Infibulation (infi:bivlé-fon). [n. of action f. 
InriBuLATE v., perh. after F. rnufibulation (16th c. 
in Godef.).] The action of inftbulatiny ; spec. the 
fastening of the sexual organs with a fibula or elasp. 

1650 Butwer A nthropomet. 202 Thisart of Infibulation, or 
buttoning up the Prepuce with a rasse or Sélver-button, 
1770 Monthly Kev. 531 Infibulation, an operation performed 
on young boys and singers by the Romans, who used it asa 
muzzle to human incontinence. 1782 Westey Mes. (1872) 
XILL 454 fle will enlarge upon virginity, impotence, castra- 
lion, infibulation (never heard of before in England), 1798 
Mautuus opal. (1806) 1. ve 79 The Ahbé Raynal speaking 
-.of islanders in general say's, ‘It is among these people that 
we trace the origin of .. Anthropophagy, the castration of 
males, the infihulation of females, late marriages, the conse- 
cration of virginity, ete, 1872 W. W. Reaver Martyrdom 
Afan 448 Premature unions among children were forbidden, 
and sometimes prevented by infibulation. 

+ Infi-cche, v. Ods. rave. [f. IN-2 4 Ficcue v., 
after L. fnfigére.) trans. To ttx, make fast. 

1382 Wren /’s, xxxvii(i}, 3 (2] For thin arwis ben in 
ficchid to me (Vulg (ufixz mihi).  lbid, \xviii. 3 [Ixix. 2}, 
1 am infiechid (Vulg. infixus} in the slim of the depthe. 

Infice:te, a. rare. [ad. L. enficet-us, f. in- 
(In-3) + facétus Facetr.] Unfacetious; not witty. 

1830 Westin. Kev. X11. 277 Childish matter. .very inficete 
and unprofitable to peruse. 1831 Peacock Crotchet Castle vi. 
(1887) 77 3/7. F. Sir, you are very facetious at my expense. 
Dr. F, Sit, you have been very unfacetious, very inficete 


at mine. 

+ Inficial, a. Obs. rure—°%. [ad. L. tuficiilis, 
more correctly éufitidlis, f. infitre denial, f. z7- 
(In-3) + futévi to confess.) ‘That peitaineth to 
denial, negative’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

+ Infi‘ciate, v. Obs. rare—% [f. L. tnfictat-, 
infitral-, ppl. stem of infitidri to deny, f. rnfitie 
see prec.] ¢/rans. To deny. 

1611 Cotar., Deurer, to denie, disaffirm, inficiate, say nay 
vnto, 1623 Cockeram 11, To Deny... , dAdbnegate, ufid tate. 

Ilence +Inficiation [ad. L. zufictatron-em), 
denial; +Infi'ciative, + Infi'ciatory adys., pcr- 
taininy to, or of the nature of, denial. 

1613 Cotcr., Denicment, a deniall, denying, tnficiation, 
disaftirming, saying nay vnto. /é/d., Negneih HPeRLIe, in- 
ficiatiue, denying. /éid., Negafotre, negatorie, inficiatorie, 
denying. 1656 Broust Glossogr., Inficsation, Inficiatory. 

+Infi‘cient, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. inficient-cm 
that does nothing, f. #2- (In-3) +/factent-em doing.] 
Of no effcct, incflective. 

1609 Ex, Woman in Ifum.u.i.in Bullen O. P/, 1V, To 
erect A towre of Sand on the uncertain surge, Or any thing 
that_were more inficient. ; 

+Infi-cious, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. tnficte, 
tnfitiw denial (see InrictaL) + -ovs.] Given to 
denying. 

1623 Something Written by Accid. Blacke Friers 4 When 
. we are lodeale with such Antagonists, and inficious aduer- 
saries, wee may well vse the language of Canaan. 

+Infi'de, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. zufrdus, f. 
in- (IN 3) + frdus faithful.] Faithless, dishoncst, 
treacherous. 

1653 Flagellum or O. Croutwell (ed. 2) 4 The Elements of 
Language and principals of Religion, both which he studied 
with the same indifference, and infideand fallacious endevour. 

Infidel (infidel), sd. and a. Forms: 5-6 in- 
fydele, (3 yn-), -fidele, 6 infydel.1, -fidell, 
-fedel, 6- infidel. [a. OF. zufadle (15-16th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. zafdel-’s unfaithful, ‘in 
eccl. writers) unbelieving, f. zv- (In- 3) + frdélis 
faithful, FIDELE.] 

A. sb, +1. One who does not believe in (what 
the speaker holds to be, the true religion; an 
“unbeliever ’. Ods. 

4526 Tixpae 2 Cor. vi. 15 What parte hath he thal be- 
leveth with aninfidele? (So all 16-17th c. versions; Wvcur 
(2382) with vnfeithful, or hethene, (1388) the vnfeithful ; 
1881 A.V. an unbeliever), — 1 Z7m. v. 8 The same 
denyeth the fayth, and is worsse then an infydell {so all 
16th c. versions; Wvycuir (1388) an vnfeithful man; A.V. an 
unbeliever]. i : 

2. In specific applications: a. From a Christian 
point of view: An adhcrent of a religion opposed 
to Christianity; esp. 2 Mohammedan, a Saracen 
(the earliest sense in Eng.) ; also (more rarely), 
applied to a Jew, or a pagan. Now chiefly Hist. 

1470-85 Matory Art/urv. ii, Two honderd sarasyns or 
Infydeles. 1494 Fasvax Chron. vu. 301 If any thynge be 
done to honoure of the Cristen, and reproche of infydely:s, 
it is most Iykely to be done by vs. 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen. VII 23b, The Moores or Mawritane nacion, beyng 
infideles and unchristened people, 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Cow. 
Prayer (Coll. Good Friday), Haue mercy upon all Jewes, 
Turkes, Infidels, and heretikes. 1596 Suaks. Jerch. V. 1v. 
i. 334 A Daniel, lew, Now infidell 1 haue thee on the hip. 
3677 \V. Hussaro Narrative (1865) 1.98 Finding no Indians, 
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so secure were they, that they venlured along further 1o 
find the Infidels at their chief Town, 1725 Dr For Voy. 
round World (1840) 280 Propagating the Christian faith 
among infidels. 1828 Scorr /. MW. Jerth xxxi, Such ser- 
vices..gave the infidels possession of Spain, 1847 Mus. A. 
Kerr //rst, Servia 14 He.. did not hesitate to call even 
infidels—the Osmanli Turks. .to his assistance. 

b. From a non-Christian (esp. Jewish or Mo- 
hammecdan) point of view: =Gentie, Giaour, ete. 

1534 More Comf. agst. Fri. 1. Wks. 1659/1 (Solomon} 
takinge to wyfe amonze other, such as were infidels. 161 
Purcuas ilgrtuage (1644) 301 The Meizin .. prayeth God 
to inspire the Christians, Jewes, Greekes, and generally all 
Infidels to turne to their Law, 1671 Mitton Samson 221, 
1 sought to wed ‘The daughter of an infidel, 1841 Laxn 
arab, Nts. 1.62 A slave, among Muslims, is either a person 
tuken captive in war, or carried off by force, and being at 
the tinte of capture an infidel. 

3. A disbeliever in religion or divine revelation 
generally; especially one in a Christian land who 
professedly rejects or denies the divine origin and 
authority of Christianity ; a professed unbcliever. 
Usuatly a term of opprobrium. 

1526 /"7ler. Perf. (W. de W. 2534) 218 b, I shall not sy1 
with wycked infydeles that hath no fayth. 2552 I{voet, 
ityacle atheos. 1625 Jackson Creed V.§ 2 Levery atheist 
is an infidel; so is not every infidel an atheist. 1630 Payne 
AntiArinin, 132 Vhere are many Infidels, and vnbeleeners 
in the world who hane no faith at all. 1709 STEELE 7aé/er 
No. 111? 4, 1 love to consider an Infidel, whether distin- 
guished by the Title of Deist, Atheist, or Free-thinker, 1773 
Junius Jett. \nvili. 335 Some men are bigoted in politics, 
who are infidels in religion. 1857 Buck Le Citiliz. 1. vii. 335 
He not only peremptorily affirms the reality of witches, but 
he says that those who deny their existence are not merely 
infidels but atheists. 

4. In general sense: One who does not bclieve 
in something specified ; an unbeliever. Const. 272, 
}lo, tagainst, (Mteq. fig. from sense 3). 

1606 Wanser Ab, Fug. xiv. Ixxxviii. 359 Not to be For- 
tunes Infidels, but better times to hope. 1716 Appison 
I'recholder No. 144 A Vory, who isthe greatest Believer in 
what is improbable, is the greatest Infidel in what is certain. 
1720 De For Life Duncan Cumpbell (1841) 44 1f many do 
remain infidels to my relations. 1748 Kicuarvson Clarissa 
(1811) TIL. ix.67 She must Le an infidel against all reason and 
appearances, tf 1 do not banish even the shadow of nistrust 
from her heart. 1858 Hawtnorne /*7. 4 /t. Jruls. 11, 12 
Spiritual communications, as regards which Mrs. Browning 
isa believer, and her husband an infidel. 1884 J} or/d 20 Aug. 
5/¢ The truth is that (he} is a political infidel, 

+ 5. One who is unfaithful to some duty. Os. 
nonce-use (with allusion to 1 77m. v.8 : sce sense 1). 

1655 Fricer Ch. sist. v. v. § 31 One so faithfull to his 
Servants, cannot be suspected for an Infidel in not provid- 
ing for his fuinily, of his own children. 

B. adj. (including appositive or attributive uses 
of the substantive.) 

1. Of persons: Unbelieving; adhering to a false 
religion; pagan, heathen, ctc. | Cf. the sb.) 

(1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccliv. (1482) 228 The Cyte of 
Constantynople.. was taken by the turkes infydeles.] 1551 
Cranmer Answ, Gardiner 369 Vou haue written whal you 
dreamed in your sleape, rather then what you learned of 
any author catholyke or infidele. 165: Hossres Govt. + 
Soc. iv. § 16. 66 Saint Paul .. reprehends the Corinthians.. 
for going to Law one with another before infidell Judges. 
1718 Lavy M. W. Mostacu Let. to C'tess (Bristol) Lett. 
(4887) I. 239 Her infidel lover was..fond ofher. 1821 SHELLEY 
Hellas 244 Are there .. No infidel children to impale on 
spears? 1839 Keicutrev //ist. Eng. 11. 26 Desiring her 
to go to the infidel King. 

+b. Incredulous, sceptical. Obs. rare. 

1607 Vorsett Four.f. Beasts 11658) 495 Wonders in our 
own Nation... for which other Nations account us as great 
liers..as these Infidel fools do them. 1704 HEARNE Duct. 
JTist. (1714) 1. 400 Of their Skil in Magick inuch is spoken 
in Ancieut Writers, but for our Part we are Infidel as to 
that Power, and therefore shall pass it over. 

2. Of things, actions, views, ctc.: Of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of, infidels or infidelity. 

1742 Younc N¢. 74.1, 109 Why wanders wretched Thought 
their Tombs around, In infidel Distress? 1773 Burke S/. 
Prot, Dissenters Wks. 1842 11. 473 The author has collected 
in a body the whole of the infidel code. 1784 Cowrrr Zack 
1. 740 Through profane and infidel contempt Of holy writ. 
1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. in Ayer. 111. 257 The clergy com- 
plain of the enormous spread of bold books, from the infidel 
tract to the latest handling of ihe miracle question. 

Infide'lic, « rare. [f. prec. + -1¢ (? after 
evangelic).) Tertaining or related to the views or 
opinions of infidels. So also Infide‘lical a. 

180z Coreripce Unpudl. Lett. to J. P. Estlin (Bright 
1884) 95 The infidelical argument from Christian wars .. is 
childish. 1864 Bookseller's Catal., Vhis volume, for its in- 
fidelical principles, has rendered him infamously popular. 
1882 Homil. Mouthly July 596 Let Spiritualism free itself 
from its immoral and infidelic tendencies. 

[f. L. zufdele-s 


+Infide'lions, a. Obs. rare. 
{see INFIDEL) + -ous. Cf. FIpELious.] a. Un- 
faithful. b. Unbelieving; infidel; ofthe nature of 
infidelity; characteristic of infidels. 

1581 AnpREsON Seri, Panles Crosse 18 Good and euil 
ones. .faithful and infidelious, holy and hypocriticall. 1648 
W. Brivce Euglaud saved witha Notwithstanding 26 Vhat 
infidelious, hereticall, apostatizing Princes and Governours 
are to be deposed and excommunicated by the Pope. 1652 
Gauce J/agastrom. 163 A paganish and infidelious scandall 
at good things happening to bad men here. 

Hence + Infide'liously adv. Ods., perfidiously. 

1614 Rareicn Ast, World 339 Which citie.. another of 
the Ptolemies infideliously wrested from his sonne in law 
Alexander, 


INFIELD. 


Infidelism, xonce-wd. [f. INFIDEL + -Isy.] 
A system based on unbelicf in religion. 

a 1834 Coreripce Lit, Kem. (1838' 1V. 231 To suppose 
that the exposure of the folly and falsehood of one form of 
Infidelism would cure or prevent Infidelity. 

Infidelity (infideliti). [ad. L. zufdelitas un- 
faithfulness, un, of quality from @nfuted’s INFIDEL. 
Cf. I. tnfidéhité “12th c. in Ilatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Want of faith; unbelief in religions matters, 
csp. disbelief in the truth or evidences of Chris- 
tianity; the attitude of an infidel. 

1509 Bancray Suyp of Folys(1874) 11.288 Nowe shall 1 touche 
wretches of mysbyleue, Expressynge theyr foly by theyr in- 
fydelyte. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Whs. 1538/1 The stubburnes 
and obstynate infidelite of eee 1577 VAUTROUILLIER 
Luther on lp. Gal. 20 Not fained or trifling sinnes, but 
such as are against the first table: to wit, grect infidelitic, 
douting [ctc.], 1678 Cupowortu /nte/l. Syst. 1. iv. § 65. 278 
Let ns for the present yield thus much to your Infidelity 
and grant that Christ was but an ordinary man. 1755 
Youne Centaur i. Wks. 1757 1V, 106 Infidelity lets loose 
the rein to Pleasure, and gives it an ample range. 1814 
Cuaumers Arvd. Chr. Nevel, Advt. 5 The external testi- 
mony of Christianity .. leaves infidelity withont excuse. 
1875 Masntno Alsssion J]. Ghost iv. 110 Infidelity is the 
proper opposite of faith. — ; 

+b. Mohaminedanism; Heathenism (cf. INFi- 
DEL 56, 2). Obs. rare. 

1603 Kwottes //ist. Turks Antrod., Whose grieuous 
groaning, wnder the heauy yoke of infidelity no tongue is 
able toexpresse. 1613 Percnas Pilgrimage (1614 745 That 
thy Virgin Truth, by Virginian Plantation, or Northerly Dis- 
covery, may’ triumph in her conquests of Indian Infidelity. 

+e. An inftdel opinion or practice. Olds. rure. 

1542-5 Drinkiow Lament, (1874) 80 Which thinge aboue 
all other infidelityes shall be our dampnacion, 1652 Gat. 
Magastrom, xxvi, Yea, they fear not to teach most perni- 
cious heresies and infidelities. é 

2. In general sense: Disbelief, incredulity. 

1579 Lvty Luphues (Arb. 171, 1 meane not to wast winde 
in prouing that, which thine infidelytie will not perniit thee 
to beleeuc. 1642 Feiner J/oly 4 /’rof. St. wv. xviii. 335 
After his death, how did men struggle to keep him alive in 
their reports?... partly out of infidelity thal his death could 
be truc, 1853 Kane Grinnell Fixp. xxxvi. (1856) 325, 1 am, 
1 fear, heterodox almost to infidelity as to lhe direct action 
of remedies. 

3. Unfaithfulness or disloyalty to a person, c.g. 
to a sovcretgn, lord, master, frieud, lover; csp.. in 
mod. use, to a husband or wife, called more fully 
conjugul infidelity. 

1529 LatimEr Serin, Card i, The king, seeing the great 
infidelity of this person, dischargeth this man of his office. 
1548 Hart Chron, /Jeu. V7 128 b, The Duke .. sente his 
letters to the kyng of I:nglande .. to purge and e~cuse him- 
selfe, of his untruth and infidelitie. 1598 Barcktey / clic. 
JJan (1631) 636 Martiall finding the intidelitie and incon- 
stancie Atte and friendship giveth this counsell. 1673 R. 
Urap Canting Acad. 120 A remarkable casual revenge on 
‘Vradewells inhdelity. 1676 tr. Guillattere's Voy, Athens 243 
When ‘Theseus, after his infidehty to Ariana, stole away 
Hellen. 1700’ Casvamore' (¢ft/e) Conjugium Languens; or, 
the Natural, Civil, and Religious Mischiefs arising from con- 
jugal infidelity and impunity. 1749 Firtoinc Yow Jones 
xvut x, I told her. .that you had never been guilty of a single 
instance of infidelity to her since your seeing her in town, 
1866 Froupe //ist. Eng. xi. (Cab. ed.) 11. 357 Whether pro- 
voked or not by infidelity on the part of Henry, (-Anne’s} own 
conduct had been singularly questionable. 1877 5. Cox Sade. 
Mundi Pref. 11 Any inan’s infidelity to his convictions, 

b. With a7 and f/.; An instance or act of such 


un faithfulness. 

1714 Spectator No. 624 » 5 The Infidelities on the one 
Part between the two Seacs, and the Caprices on the other. 
1739 Craper Afol. (1756) 1. 93 What scene of Alexancer, 
where the heroe throws himself at the feet of Statira for 

ardon of his past infidelities. 1876 Gro. Eviot Dan. Der, 

xiii, When his mother accused him of betng tn love with 
a Jewess, any evasion seemed an infidelity. : 

+4. Untrustworthiness ; an instance of this. 7@7e. 

1777 Burke Ler, fo Fox Whs. 1842 11. 389 My opinion of 
the infidelity of that conveyance [the post] hindered me 
froin being particular, 1785 Jerrerson Let, to /zard 26 Sept. 
in Corr. (1829) 1. 325 The infidelities of the post offices, both 
of England and France, are not unknown to you. 

I-nfidelize, v. [f. INFIDEL +-12E.] 

l. trans. Vo render infidel. 

1836 Blachww. Mag. XL. 591 The work of infidelizing a 
country is then more than half done. 1847 Mepwin Shedécy 
II. 219 To infidelize the world. 

2. zntr. To play the infidel, profess infidelity. 

1876 G. Mrrepitn Beauch, Carcer 111. i. 18 We shall see 
him. .infidelizing, republicanizing, scandalizing his class and 
his country. 

I-nfidelly, adv. rare. [f. INFIDEL a, + -LY 2.) 
Tn an infidcl or unbelieving way. 

3844 Fraser's Mag. XX1X. 143 By this education the 
religious nature of man is turned .. by a fiend against him- 
self to consume him ! — Infidelly-religious, revolutionary: 
principles ! 

+Infidous, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. infid-us + -0vs ; 
cf. InFrpE.] Unfaithful; faithless. 

1656 in Brouxt Glossogr. 1657 Tomtixson Renou's Disp. 
572 l'abaxir, which his infidous Interpreter Clusius calls his 
Spodium. 

Infield, in-field (i:fild), s2. 
Fie sé] 

1. The land of a farm which lies around or near 
the homestead, as opposed to the outlying parts, 
which are usually on higher ground and may consist 
of moorland; hence, arable land as opposed to 


[f. Is adu. + 


INFIELD. 


pasture; land regularly manured and cropped. | 


Infield and outfield, a system of husbandry which 
confines manuring and tillage to the infield land. 
1733 P. Linpsay /nterest Scot. 37 When we break up one 
Field for ‘Village, if we left out another for Hay or Pasture 
in good Condition, the unfrugal Practice of Outfield and 
Infield would be at an End, every Part of a Farm would in 
its Turn produce equally plentiful Crops of Grain or Grass. 
1765 A. Dickson Treat, Agric. ‘ed. 2) 109 note, The 
arable land in Scotland is divided into infield and outfield. 
The infield is the land upon which, from time immemorial, 
the whole dung made in the farm has been laid. 1820 
Scott .Vonast. i, The part of the township properly arable, 
and kept as such continually under the plough, was called 
tnficlt. 1848 Hersurn in ’roc, Berw. Nat. Club 11. 
No. 6.272 The wretched system ofagriculture, called infield 
and outfield, which prevailed throughout the greater part 
of last century. 1856 OLustep Slave States 270 The culti- 
vated land was divided into ‘in-fields’ and ‘ out-fields *; 
the former, heing those nearest the central establishment, 
received all the manure that was made, and were planted 
with tobacco. ae 
b. atirib., as infield corn, gronnd, land. (Vhis 


was prob. the original use.) 

1606 Sc. Acts Fas. V’l,c. 8 (Jam.) The croft infield corne 
{to he teynded] at ane tyme, the beere at ane vther lyme, 
and the outfield corne at the third tyme. | 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 465 All land called infield land, has a 
mixture of this kind of soil in its composition, 1791 Ac? 32 
Geo. t1T, c. 92 title, An Act for ..inclosing a certain large 
open Tract of Land within the Manor of Holy Island..and 
for extinguishing the Right of Common upon the ancient 
Infield Lands within the said Island. @ r800in Edinb. Rev. 
CLXVIII. 196 The rich infield ground produced spon- 
taneously rib-grass, white, yellow, and red clover. 1820 
Scorr Jonast. xiii, There was but a trifling quantity of 
arable or infield land attached to it. 

2. A field adjacent to the farmhouse or grange; 
a home field. 

1875 Sir G. W. Dasest Vikings 11. 165 As they left the 
in-fields, near the grange [etc.}. 

3. Base-ball, That part of the field enclosed 
within the base-lincs; the diamond. b. The four 
fielders placed on the boundaries of the in-field, 
i.e. the thrce hase-men and the short-stop. 

Infield, v. [f. Iv-2+ Fiery sd. Cf. impark.] 
trans. ‘To inelosc, as a field’ (Webster, 1856). 

In fieri: see Fier. 
+Infi‘ght, v. Obs. rare. [f. In-1+ Ficut v., 
after I. zmprugnare.] trans. To fight against, 
attack, assail, 

aiz00 £. KE, /’salter xxxiv. 1 Over-come be in-fightand 
me (L. inpuguantes, OF. Sa on-fehtendan),  /d4ed. cxix. 7 
Pai in-faght (L.. tapugnabant] me self-willi. . 

I-n-fi:ghting, vé/. sb. [f. In adv. + Ficutixe 
vtl. sh.) In pugilism: Fighting or boxing at close 
quarters; the practice of getting close up to an 
opponcnt: cf. quot. 1812 in IN adv, 3. So In- 
fighter, a boxer who practises this method. 

1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 19 It would not be too 
much to denominate him as good an in-fighter. 1826 bri. 
XLVII. 256 The combat lasted one hour and fifty minutes 
all at in-efighiing. 1886 1). C. Murray rst Person Sing, 
xxviii. 201 [here are otherwise admirable boxers who know 
nothing of what is called ‘in-fighting’...Once get inside the 
guard and they go to pieces. ; 

+Infigure,v. Ods.rare. [f.L.type *infigirare 
(see In-¥ and Ficure v.) =OF. enfigurer, It. in- 

figurare. | 

1. ¢rans, To represent in or by a figure or emblem. 

1$06 Ho1Lanp Suefon. &1 marg., Doues (are] consecrate to 
Venus from whence the lulij are descended. By them there- 
fore..was infizured perpetuall felicitie to that name and 
familie. 1621 Lapy M. Wrotn Urania 274 Your dearest 
selfe remaines infigured in my chastest breast. 

2. ‘To give figure or form to. 

1611 Fiorio, /ufigurare, to infigure, to shapen. 

Infi-gured, f//.¢. Alsoen-. [f. Ix-?, En-l 
+Figurep, Ct. ¥. infigurdé.] Marked or adomed 
with figures. 

1611 Coter., /nfiguré, infigured, figured. 21649 Drum. 
oF Hawtn. Poems Wks. 11711) 38,1 Like world’s bright eye 
(the sun}, That once each year surveyes all earth and sky,.. 
Hurries to both the poles, and moveth even In the infigur’d 
circle of the heaven. 1974 Poetry in Ann, Reg. 211 Behold 
The tissued vestment of enfigur'd gold. 

Infile, obs. variant of ENFILE v. 

Infill (infil), w rare. [f. In-14F iti.) trans. 
To fill within or internally. 

1880 Mxs. Wiitsev Odd or Even? ix. 79 Pure atmosphere 
and the glory that infilled it. 1888 J. Eutis .Vew Christiantiy 
ii, 42 The nobler works of God, which are infilled with life 
toevery fibre. 

Infilled (infi:ld), spd. a. [IN adv. 11 b: sec 
fill in.) Filled in, filled up (of a vacant space). 

1849 Murciison S/Jurfa i. (1867) 10 Orthoceratites,.. 
known to be the infilled borings of Annelids and small 
Crustacea. 1887 Geol. Jig. 89 Yhe impressions have been 
produced by the infilled tracks and burrowings of marine 
animals. 

Tnfi:lling, vé/.s6. [Ix adv. 11: cf.prec.] The 
action of fillmg in (a vacant space); that which is 
used to fill up a hole or cavity. 

1871 S$. Suarvin Archvol. XVIII. 122 The fragments (of 
pottery]. .were wheeled away and buried with the infilling. 

1880 Libr. Unie. Knowwl.(U.S.) V1. 584 Various theories have 
been proposed to account for the infilling of mineral veins. 

Infi‘lm, v. [f. In-2 + Finm v.] trans. ‘To 
cover with a film; to coat thinly’ (Webster, 1864). 
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Infilter (infilto:), v. [f Ix adv. + FILTER v., 
or ad. F, nfillire-r (Paré, 16th c.).) ¢rans. =IN- 
FILTRATE v. 3. 

21846 Med. Frail. cited in Worcester. 1875 LVEtL 
Princ. Geol. 1.1. xvi. 364 The congelation of water infiltered 
into the porous mass. 1879 RutLEY Study K ocks xiv. 287 The 
amygdaloids of calcspar which have been infiltered into the 
vesicles and crevices in hasalts, long after their solidification. 

Infiltrate (infillir’t), v. [f. In-2+ FILTRATE 
v., perh, after F. znfilirer (Pare, 16th c.).] 

1. ¢rans. To introduce by filtration ; to cause (a 
fluid) to permeate through pores or interstices. 

1788 J. S. Le Dran's Observe. Surg. (1771) 83 In most of 
these Abscesses, the Pus seemed rather to be infiltrated 
than deposited. 1811 Pinkerton /’etra/. 1. 537 Sands .. 
which, by means of a calcareous juice which the sea infil- 
trates at that spot, harden gradually. 1854 tr. Lamartine’s 
Mem. Celebr. Char. V1. Alilten 5 Yhe air of Naples, which 
infiltrated itself through his veins. 1866 Rocers Agric. § 
Prices 1, xv. 293 Vhe tissues becoming disorganized, and 
the blood thereupon being infiltrated into them, dark 
blotches appear on the skin. 

Jig. 1876 Jas. Grast One of the ‘600’ vi. 51 Love steals 
into the nature..infiltrating iis sentiments..through every 
crevice of the being. 1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. 
111. 354 Into the body of .. ancient matter he skilfully in- 
filtrated a leaven of spurions additions. 

2. To pass into or permeate by filtration; to pass 
through the porcs or interstices of (a substance). 
Treq. in pass. 7/tltrated with (rarely by). 

1758 J.S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 141 Purulent 
Serum .. with which the Parts were infiltrated. 1867 J. 
Hoce sWicrose. t. ii. 67 As this infiltrates the osseous sub- 
stance, 1869 Eng. A/ech. 10 Dec. 294/2 The blood .. in- 
filtrates the loose tissue. 1878 Huxtry Péysiogr. 225 
Carbonized remains, ofien infiltrated with mineral matter, 

fig. 1884 Expositor Dec. 457 Abstractions infiltrated 
with analogical conceptions. 

3. intr. ‘Yo pass through or into a substance by 


filtration ; to percolate through pores or interstices. 

3828 in Wester, 1851 CarrenterR Wan. Phys. (ed. 2) 
362 The watery part of the blood from the small vessels .. 
may either infiltrate into the areolar tissue, or it may be 
poured into some neighbouring serous cavity. 1856 Mrs. 
Browsine Aur. Leigh u. 1059 Death's black dust .. Infil- 
trated through every secret fold Of this sealed letter. 

Jig. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 24 The Greek element 
of thonght .. infiltrating through the theosophy of Alex- 
andria, 1861 Sir J. K, SHutttewortu Le?, to Earl Gran- 
wille 51 Education infiltrates from the upper and governing 
classes to the lower. 

Infiltrate, 54. [f. prec.: cf FILtrate sé.) 
An infiltrated substance ; an infiltration. 

In mod. Dicts. 


Infiltrated (infiltreitéd), Api. a. [f. prec. vb. 
+-ED!,] a. Permcated with some substancc. 

1868 W, 13. Carpenter in Sef. Opin. (1869) 6 Jan. 175/t 
The infiltrated condition of those [sponges] previously 
obtained. 1879 St. George’s Ilosp. Rep. UX. 305 Free ins 
cisions into infiltrated parts. 

b. Introduced by infiltration. 

1873 T. H. Gurren /ntrod. Pathol, (ed. 2) 58 The pressure 
exercised by the infiltrated fat produces considerable anamia 
of the organ. 1884 Bower & Scott De Sary's Phaner. 106 
This thickening of the membrane contains..a large quantity 
of calcium carhonate..as a homogeneous infiltrated mass. 

fig. 1876 Gro. Exiotr Dan, Der. iv. xxviii, All the 
infiltrated influences of disregarded religious teaching. 

Infi‘ltrating, f//.¢. [f. as prec. + -1NG ?.] 
That infiltrates ; pereolating, permeating. 

1849 Dana Geol, v. (1850) 317 The infiltrating fluid may 
have contained silica. 1872 — Cora/s ii. 155 The agency 
of infiltrating waters. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s 
Phaner. 509 The origin of the infiltrating substances. 

Infiltration (infiltré!-fan). [n. of action from 
INFILTRATE v.; perh. a. F. inflration (16th c.).] 

1. The action or process of infiltrating; percola- 
tion. a. In Physzcs and Geol., of water or mincral 
substances in solution. 

1796 Kirwan Aden. AZiu, (ed. 2) 1. 427 The percolation or 
infiliration of the particles. /did. 428 The infiltration of 
sea-water through lavas, 1822 J. Friant Lett. Amer. 102 
The soil is.. broken on the surface by funnel-shaped hollows. 
.. These inverted cones are evidently excavated by the in- 
filtration of water. 1851-6 Woopwarp J/ollusca 74 The 
phragmocone .. owes its preservation to the infiltration of 
cale-spar. 1876 Pach Adv. Text-bk. Geol. iii, 70 Waters 
of infiltration always contain less or more of these Salts. 

b. Physiol. and Path., of fluids (csp. blood or 
fat) which penetrate the tissues. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xvii. (1856) 129 The infiltration 
of fatty matter is rather alarming. 1866 A. Fuinr /’rizc. 
Med. (1880) 54 Infiltration is a 1erin ordinarily applied to 
the deposition of some material in or between the tissue- 
elements. 1874 Van Burin Dis. Genit, Org. 6 Contusions 
involving the urethra may lead to infiltration of urine. 

ce. fig. of immaterial clements or influenccs, as 
ideas, opinions, ete. 

1840 Mitt Diss. & Disc. (1859) 1. Benthanu: 374 Principle 
after principle of those propounded by him is..making its 
way by infiltration into the understandings most shut against 
hisinfluence. 1867 — /naug. Addr. St. Andrews (People's 
ed.) 8 Reason .. is beginning to find its way by gradual in- 
filtration even into English schools. 1875 Maine //ést. Just. 
viii. 235 The infiltration of tribal ideas. 

2. The action of infiltrating a substance with 
something ; the process, faet, or condition of being 
infiltrated or permeated ; esp. in /'a/h. 

1830 Herscnet Stud. Nat, Phil. 61 Fluids .. keep the 
country in a constant state of infiltration from below 
upwards, 1873 T. H. Green /atrod. Pathol, \ed. 2) 51 


INFINITE. 


Fatty Infiltration—which is often described as ‘fatty 
degeneration '—consists in the infiltration of the tissues with 
fat, which is deposited in them from the blood. 

3. An infiltrated deposit. 

a181z2 Kirwan (Webster 1828) Calcareous infiltrations 
filling the cavities of other stones. 1815 Baknwe te /autrod, 
Geol. 21 This he attributes to a calcareous infiltration. 
1898 J. Hurcuinson Archives Surg. IX. 317 The cells 
composing the infiltration are round or oval in shape. 

Jig. 1882 Cuitp Ballads 1. xv. 179/2 This passage is clearly 
an infiltration from a different story. 

4. attrtb. and Comb. 

1881 Ravmonn Mining Gloss., [ufiltration-theory, the 
theory that a vein was filled by the infiltration of mineral 
solutions. 1882 Grinie 7¢.xt-0k. Geol. un. . 72 Vhe relation... 
between these infiltration products and the decomposition of 
the surrounding mass. 1888 7vwres in add Mall G. 1 Oct. 
4/1 This infiltration theory had necessarily to come under 
Mr. Judd’s consideration. 

Infi'ltrative, a rare. [f. as prec. +-IVE.] 
Of the nature of, or productive of, infiltration. 

1856 Kane Arce. afl. 1. xx. 242 The eapansion of the 
ice after the contraction of low temperatures, and the infil- 
trative or endosmometric changes thus induced. 


+I:nfimate, s/. Ods. rare. [ad. 1. mfindt-is 
(Plautns) one of the lowest, f. izfimus lowest, 
Inrimous; after Oprimare.] One of the lowest 
class. 

1933 Tui. Horse-Hoing Hust. Pref. 7 He will not suffer, 


that the Possessors of Land shall be trampled on by Ser- 
vants and Labourers, or other Infimates of the Country. 


+I-nfimate, v. Oés. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
infimdre to make low, f. izfim-us lowest, IN- 
FIMOUS.] Zans. To make low or base; to degrade, 
cebase. Hence Infimating ffi. a., debasing. 

a1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Won. (1642) 304 Popular 
novellising factionists and infimating sectaries.. who through 
| colour of piety trouble all. 
| 
\ 


Infi‘mity. nonce-wd. [ad.L. infimitas lowness, 
f. g2fim-us; see next; in mod.F. tnfimité.| The 
quality of being ‘ infimous’; cover, an ‘infimons’ 
person. 

1885 Saf, Ret. 28 Mar. 410/2 Mediocrities, or rather 
infimities, like those who crowd the French chamber, 

+I-nfimous, @. [f L. tvfmns (superl. of i2- 

| ferns) lowest + -ous.] Very low or base; basest. 

1613 Danint Coll. (/ist. Eng. 172 A man risen by subtletie 
and his tongue from infimous condition, 1627 W. Sct.aTER 
Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 159 They vowed to suffer lusse, I say 
not of life, but of the infinous goods of fortune, for the cause 
of the Gospel. 1663 Woop Ziv’ 15 June (O. H.S.) I. 476 
A yong heire, who valuing not his father’s labours, because 
of his ignorance, put most of his papers..to infimous uses. 


+Infi‘nal, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. In-3 + L. frn-is cnd 
+-au: cf final.) = INFINITE. 

1503 Hawes Exam. Virt, y. xxxi, Wo worth infynall 
payne and dystresse. 1509 — Past, Pleas. xlv. (Percy Soc.) 
219 Praye to thy swete sonne whiche is infivall. 

In fine, edv. pir. Finally, in short, tosum up: 
see Fine sd,h 

Infinitant (infinitant), @. Logic. [ad. Schol.L. 
infinitans, pres. pple. of mnfinitare to INFINITATE.] 
That infinitates; applied to a sign of negation 
when joined toatcrm. Sec INFINITE a, 8: 

Infinitary (infinitari), a. Afath.  [ = Ger. 
infinitdr, as in infinitdrkalkul *infinitary ealculus’ 
(Du Bois Raymond): sec -aryl.] Relating to 
infinity, or to an infinite value of a quantity; as 
infinilary properly of a function, i.e. onc whieh 
the function has when the variable becomes infinite. 

Infinitate (inficnite't), v. [f£ ppl. stem of 
Schol.L.. zvfinilare (Atelard Dialectica, Wks., 
Paris 1836, 225), f. 2ufrnit-us INFINITE: sce -ATE®.] 
trans. Yo render infinite; in Logic, to make (a 
positive concept, term, or predicate) ‘infinite’ (sce 
INFINITE a, 8) or indefinite in extent, by prefixing 
ancgative. Hence Infivnitated f//. a. 

1864 Dowrn Logic vi. 152 Either A, or its Infinitated cor- 
relative, vo¢- 4, must belong to everything, and must include 
everything. /éd. 153 A negative Tadnent can always be 
changed in orm to an affirmative, or an affirmative to a 
negative, simply by Infinitating one of its Terms, or by 
dropping its Infinitation. 1867 Atwater Logie 61 Hence 


such purely Negative Conceptions are sometimes classed by 
logicians as Infinitated Conceptions. 

Infinitation (infiniteJon). Loge. [ad.Schol. 
L. infinitotio (Abelard Dialectica 225),n. of action 
from fxfinitare: see prec.] ‘Vhe action of infini- 
tating or making ‘infinite’; the condition of being 
infinttated; hence, applied to one of the forms ot 
immediate inference, also called Aermutation or 
obversion, in which one term, usually the predicate, 
of the original proposition is made negative. 

1652 Urqcnart Zewel Wks. (1824) 205 For the affirmation, 
negation, and infinitation of propositions. 1864 {sce prec. ]. 
1867 Fow.er Deduct. Logic 1. ti.77 The same inference is 
sometimes called Infinitation, from the Nomen Infinitum, 
or, more properly, Nomen Indefinitum (not-Y, as the con- 
tradictory of Y), which is employed asthe predicate, 1867 
Arwater Logic 71 [Division] must not be @ frior, or by 
Infinitation. : 

Infinite (i:nfinit), 2. (ad/v.) and sé. Forms: 
4-6 infynyt(e, 4-7 infinit, (5 infenite, 6 in- 
finyte, infynit(e, Sc. infineit), 4- infinite. fad. 
L. infinit-us unbounded, unlimited, f. zz- (IN- 3) 


INFINITE. 


+finit-ns Finite; perh., orig. throngh OF. infni/, 
-ife (13th c. in Hlatz.-Darm.), later zzfiz/ (Oresme, 
14th c.). In hymns sometimes rimed with (-ait).] 

A. aly. 

1. Having no limit or end (real or assignable) ; 
boundless, unlimited, cndless ; immeasurably great 
in extent, duration, or other respect. Chiefly of 
God or Ilis attributes ; also of space, time, etc., in 
which it passes into the mathematical use (4b). 

1413 Pilgr. Sewle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 71 The largenes 
therof may not be comprehended by thought of mannes 
wytte; for it is lufynyte. 1477 Ears Rivers 1Caxton) 
Dictes 1 Relened by thynfynyte grace & goodnes of our 
said lord. 1535 Coverpace /’s. cxlvili]. 5 Greate is oure 
Lorde, and greate is his power, yee his wyszdome is infinite. 
1557 N.‘I. (Genev.) Ep. *iij, That he might shewe more 
manifestly his goodnes and infinit mercie among men. 1651 
Honurs Leviarh, 1. iii, (1886) 22 No man can have in his 
mind an iinage of infinit: magnitude ; nor conceive infinite 
swiftness, infinite time, or infinite force, or infinite power. 
1754 Enwarps freed. Will 1. iv. 22 That Power is not In- 
finite; and so goes not beyond certain Limits. 1811 Hever 
/lymn, Lord of mercy and of might..Maker, Yeacher, 
Infinite; Jesus, hear and save! 1849 Froupe Nemesiss/aith 
130 The doctrine of the infinite divisibility of matter must be 
called in to help you in your dividings. 1860 T'yspacu Géac. 1. 
ii. rg An infinite series of images of the candle will be seen. 

b. In loose or hyperbolical sense: Indefinitely 
or exceedingly great; exceeding measurement or 
calculation ; immense, vast. 

¢1385 Cuaucer L.G. WN. 1675 fy psip., Why lykede me.. 
of thyn tunze the tihng graciousnesse. ¢ 1440 Ucsta Kom. 
1, xxxii, x22 (Harl. MS.) He shulde wed hir with g.odis 
infinite. 1527 KR. Titorne in Haklnyt J ey. (1589) 255 Infi- 
nite nomber of lewes that were expelled out of Castill. 1596 
Ssuaks. Werckh. V. 1. 1. 114 Gratuano speakes an infinite 
deale of nothing. 1602 — //am. 1. ii. 3x6 What a piece of 
worke is a man! how Noble in Reason? how inhnite in 
faculty? 1748 Anson's Ioy, Introd., Of infinite importance 
to the commercial and sea-faring part of mankind. 1857 
Mavrice “LA. St. Fohn xvii. 281 We owe them infinite 
thanks for it. 1865 K.W. Datk Few. Temp, xxi. (1877) 233 
A truth this of infinite importance. 

+e. Occupying an indefinitely long time ; im- 
mensely long, very tedious, ‘endless’. (Used pre- 
dicatively, with inf. or with personal subj.; cf. 
long.) Obs. 

1575-85 Asp. Sanovs Sera. (Parker Soc.) 26 It were infinite 
to recite what huge sums of money they have. . gathered. 
1608 ‘Torse. Serpents (1658) 667 All which..1 will (lest I 
should seem to be infinite) passe over with silence. 1620 1X. 

s.ounT S/orr Subs, 363, I dare walke no farther in this 
Labyrinth, for feare of growing too infinite. 1638 Cuniixew. 
Relry. Prot. 1. ii. § 116. 97 Lastly, not to be infinite, it is 
tauzht by Mr. Knot him-elfe, not in one page only..but all 
his Book over, 

2. with sé. ~/, Unlimited or indefinitely great in 
numbcr; innumerable, very many, ‘no end of’. 
Now arch. or rare. 

61386 Cuaucer A’nt.'s 7. 1969 Infinite been the sorwes 
and the teeres Of olde folk and eek of tendre yeeres. 1483 
Caxton Cato Lij, Many and Infynyte euyles and incon- 
uenientes. 1555 EpEN Decades 88 Not onely. infinite hun- 
dredes and legions but also myriades of inen. 1666 Aurelio 
& fsa, (1608) Lj, She and heir ladeis shedde infinite teares. 
1611 Disre Srausd Pref. 5 Now the Latine Translations 
were too many to be all good, for they were infinite, 1668 
Hate lref Kolle's Abridgm., bij, Infinite other Instances of 
like nature may be given. 1709 Appison Satler No. 119 P2 
‘There are infinite Parts in the smallest Portion of Matter. 
1775 Harris Philos. Arrangem, Wks. (1841) 265 Thus there 
are. infinite ways of being vicious, though but one of being 
virtuous. 1858 CartyLe / reds. Gt. ut. xvub (1872) 1. 253 
The Swedes.. found infinite ‘ pigs, near Insterburg ’. 

+ 3. Indefinite in nature, meaning, etc. ; indeter- 
minate. Ods. 

1520 Witinton Inde. (1527) 6 Nownes infinyte as grzs- 
guts, quicungue. 1553 1. Witson Ahet. x Either it is an 
infinite question and without ende, or els it is definiie and 
comprehended within someende. 1663 J. SPENCER /’rodigtes 
(1665) x11 It is a blind, confused, infinite, giddy thing. 

4. Math. ta. Waving no determined limit; of 
indefinite length or magnitade. Oés. 

1660 Barrow £uciid 1. xii, Upon an infinite right line. 
ford, xxii, From tne infinite line DE. 

b. Of a quantity or magnitude: Having no 
limit; greater than any assignable quantity or 
magnitude (opp. to five. Of a line or surface: 
Extending indefinitely withont limit, and not re- 
turning into itself at any finite distance (opp. to 
closed), 

1692 Hatcey in PAil. Trans. No. 195 (¢it/e) Of the several 
Species of Infinite Quantity, and of the Proportions they 
bear to one another. 1743 Emerson Fluxtons 277 Yo find 
the Force wherewith an infinite Solid, plain on one Side LI, 
attracts a Corpuscle placed at C. 1836 De Moran Calca- 


dus Elem. IMustr. 61 When we say, a + spe equal toa when 
aE 


<u Zale 1 
x is infinite, we only mean that as .x is increased a + — 
cv 


becomes nearer to a and may he made as near to it as we 
please, if 2 may be as great as we please. 1840 LARONER 
Geomctry 278 When the ellipse becomes a parabola, the 
further focus will be removed to an infinite distance. 1869 
TopuunTER Plane Trigon. (ed. 4) iv. § 58 As the angle in- 
creases from o to go? the tangent increases from o with- 
out limit, so that by taking an angle sufficiently near to go° 
we can make the tangent as great as we please; this is 
usually expressed for the sake of abbreviation thus, #/e fan- 
gent of go° ts infinite, 1875 — A/ecbra (ed. 7) lii. § 706 
The number of prime numbers is infinite. 1885 Watson 
& Bursury Alath. The. Electr. & Magn. 1. 4 If « hecome 
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infinite at any point within S, we cannot include in the 
integration the point at which the infinite value occurs. 

ce. /nfinile series: a series of quantities or ex- 
pressions which may be indefinitely continued 
without ever coming to an end (but may or may 
not have a finite value or ‘limit’ to which it ap- 
proaches as more and more terms are taken: sce 
CoONVENGING 2, DIVERGENT 4. So infinite de- 
cimal, 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Patinar. Slathescos 44 Vhe Operation 
may either be terminated..or else continued on in an In. 
finite Series. 1763 EMERSON /nerements p. vi, The Method 
of Increments will help us to this term, either expressed in 
finite quantities, or by an infinite series. 1796 Hutton 
Math, Dict, s.v., Infinite Decimals, such as Hb not termi- 
nate, but go on without end. 1875 Tonuexter -l/gebra 
(ed. 7) xL § 557 An infinite series in which all the terms are 
of the same sign is divergent if cach term is greater than 
some assigned finite quantity, however small. 

5. Mus. Of a canon: see quot. 

1869 OvusELrY Counterp. xv. 105 If {the canon] is made 
continually to recur to the beginning, so as ever to come to 
a regular close, it 1s called Infinite, or Circular. 

6. Law, Disiress infinite: see isTRESS sh. 3b. 

3495 Acta: /ten, VU / co. 24 § 1 In the same atteynte there 
shalbe awarded ageynst the petite Jurie the party and the 
graund Jury somons and resoinons and distres infynyte, 
153108 -1ct23 /ten. VF11,c.3§1. 1641, 1768 [see I istREss 
sh. 3b]. 1882 Sertven’s Copyholds (ed. 6) vi. § 2. 227 The 
proper remedy for neglect of suit of court, as well as for 
refusal to do fealty, way a distress infinite of the beasts or 
other personal property of the defanlter. 

7. Gram. Applied to those parts of the verb 
which are not limited by person or number; viz. 
those verbal sbs. and adjs. which have certain verbal 
properties, the Infinitive ‘Mood’, Gerunds, Supines, 
and Participles. Opposed to frite. 

1871 Rony Lat. Gram. 1. xvi. 183 Whe forms of the verh 
proper are often called collectively the uute Verb; thie 
verbal nouns above named are sometimes called the Infinite 
Verb. 1871 Publ. Sch. Lat, Gram. § 33 The forms of the 
Verb Infinite are not limmed by Mood and Person. It coin- 
prises. .(1) he Infimtive,a Verbal Substantive : as, asnarr, 
to love .(2) Participles, which are Verbal Adjectives. 

8. Logic. A rendering of Schol.1.. nfinitus, ap- 
plied to a negative term, etc. ; infinitated. 

1860 Sir W. Hamittos Logic aiv. I. 253 Aristotle denomi- 
nated the negative terms, such as won-B, non-homo, non- 
albus, etc., avouara eopiora, literally indefinite nouns, 

Boethius however unhappily translated .. dogeres by the 
Latin znfinifns. Vhe Schooimen .thus called the dropara 
adpisra .nomina infinita: and the aon- they styled the 
farticula tnfinttans. 
+B. adv, = ENFINITELY: usually in hyperbolical 
sense =very greatly. Ods. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 298 Infinyte ryche in 
glory. 1642 Roctrs Naaman 616 Are there not infinite 
many passages in thy life? 1658 W. Saxverson Graphice 60 
Nature is so infinite varions in the Colours and shadows of 
the face. 1673 Dryprs JV/arr, a da Mode 1. i, { set a good 
face upon the matter, and am infinite fond of her before 
conipany. 

C. adsol. or as sd. 

1. That which is infinite, or bas no limit; an 
infinite being, thing, quantity, extent, etc. Now 
almost always in sing. with ¢#e; esp. as a de- 
signation of the Deity or the absolute Being. 

I Gotpinc De Joraay ii. 14 Tio infinites cannot be 
abeiteo, no nor imagined together, .. therefore, as there 
must needes he one Infinite, so must there be but gnely one. 
az71 Ken //yonarium Poe. Wks 1721 Il. 1 No Rival 
Infinite could share thy Throne, There no more Infinites 
can be hutone. x71a H. More's Antid, Ath. 1, viii, Schol, 
151 Since every part of an Infinite is infinite. there may be 
supposed something more infinite than an Infinite. 1830 
Herscner Stud, Nat. /hrl, § 106 The telescope and the 
microscope laid open the infinite in both directions. 1843 
J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 453 The Presence-chamber 
of the Infinite. 1856 VauGHan A/ystics (1860) 1. 44 Hindoo 
mysticism. .aims at ultimate absorption in the Infinite. 

2. In hyperbolical use: An exceedingly large 
amount or number; a very great quantity or multi- 
tude; very much or many; ‘noend’. +a. adso/. 

from A. 2: always in plural sense.) Ods. 

a1g68 Ascuam Scholem, 1, (Arh.) 69 Infinite shall be 
made cold in Religion by your example. 1577 NorTu- 
BROOKE Drcing (1843) 170 Infinite from thence haue retarned 
home vnchast. 1656 Rivctry Pract. Physick 120 Infinite 
have been cured by it. 

+b. Const. of, with no defining word prefixed. 

1591 SHAKS. Tzvo Gent. u. vii. 7o A thousand oathes, an 
Ocean of his teares, And instances of infinite of Loue. 
1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage w. xvi. (1614) 428 There are in- 
finite of Frier-like companions passing to and fro. 1661 
Pervs Diary x June, There was infinite of new cakes 
placed. 1677 Yrrranton Eng. /nprov.115 Down the Elb 
to Hamborough, is sent infinite of Corn. 1697 Coxcreve 
Journ. Bride w.i, No term, no bound, but infinite of woe. 

e. With article or other defining word prefixed; 
usually const. of Formerly also in J/. .cf. mod. 


collogq. /ots, heaps, oceans». 

1563 Win3et J 4s. (1890) 11. 64 Thow may se an infinit 
of exemplis. 1595 MarkHam Sir R. Grinzile xciii, Shee 
lesse great shot in infinets did hide. 1611 Hevwoop Gold. 
age um. i. Wks. 1874 ILL 36 We haue assembled infinites 
of men. 1615 J. Wright Acc. Lady J. Grey in Phenix 
(1708) II, 28 She brought forth her Increase in such abun- 
dance of Infinites, that the least of her Excellencys were 
impossible to be circumscrib’d. 1647 R. Starytton Frve- 
nal 279 The ibes, that kill infinites of serpents. 1662 
Geanvite Lix Orient. Pref. (1682) 10 What an infinite of 
Books are written upon alinost all subjects. 1748 F. SwitH 


INFINITENESS. 


Voy. Disc. 1. 188 You have an Infinite to lose, should you 
be defeated. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Pamt. IV. vot § 3 That 
Calais tower has an infinite of symbolism in it. 

+3. Phr. i infinite, lo infinite, = 1. in or ad 
tufinitumn (sce INFINITUM’; endlessly. Cds. 

a 1631 Doxne Elegy fo Lady Bedford Poems (1633 299 
Diffus'd, and spread in infinite. 1653 Life Father Sarpi 
(16763 71 Mischiefs have their terminations, but fears go in 
iutmite. 1651 Jer. Taytox Serum. for Years. vii. 87 And 
$0 on to infinite. 

4. A/ath, An infinite quantity: see A. 4 b. 

Different orders of infinites are distinguished, each in- 
finitely greater than the preceding: cf. INranitesiMac I. 1. 

1656 Houses Constd/, Wallis Wks. 1845 VIL 456 This 
arguing of infinites is Lut the ambition of school-boys. 1677 
Piotr Oxfordsh, 268 Dr. John Wallis .. first demonstrated 
the impossibility of squaring the Circle, Arithmetically, .. 
having apply'd his method of Infinites in order thereunto. 
1692 Haciey in fit. Trans. XVII. ¢56 That among them- 
selves each of those Species of Infinites are in given Pro- 
portions, is what I now intend to inake plain. 1706 W. 
Jones Syn. Palmar, Matheseos 205 Of Infinites ‘tis hence 
plain, that some are equal, others unequal. 171r0 Berkey 
Princ. Hum. Knowl, $130 Of late the speculations about 
Infinites have. .grown to such strange notions, as have occa- 
sioned no small scruples and disputes among the geometers. 
1831 Drewsrer .Veveton (1855) 11. xvil. 127 He then proceeds 
to correct an error of Dr. Bentley’ in supposing that all 
infinites are equal. 1858 Bucni.e Crrtérz. (1869) I}. iv. 190 
The geometry of infinites applied to the ordinates and 
Langents ofcurves. 1864 Pruckrr Netw Geom. Space in fhil. 
Trans. (1865! 727 The number of rays constituting a con- 
figuration, a congruency, a complex and space, are infinttes 
of first, second, third, and fourth order. 1864 Acader 
21 May 657 The symbol 2, the infinite of common algebra, 
represents an extreine of infinite. 


Infinite, v. rare. [f. Inrinite a.J 

TL. 70 infinite 17: to proceed to an ‘infinite’ or 
indefinite extent. Os, nonce-use. 

1656 S. H. God. Law 72 Suppose that apy Kiug.. should 
. -Solomon-like, infinite it in Wives and Concubuies. 

2. frans. Yo render inlinite; to infinitate. 

1868 1H. Bususece Serm. Living Subj. 103 They are 
creatures to be sumeliow infinited, to be eternized in their 
continuance of good. 1868 Contemp. New. VAN. €17 
Those very clement» of diversity by which. .spirit in its last 
individual forms i:finites and unifies the manifold. 

Infinitely (i'nfinitli,, adv. [-ty*.] 

1, In an inhnite degree, or to an infinite extent ; 
without limit or end ; Loundlessly. 

1413 Prlygr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) vy. xiv. 109 The trouthe of 
the hooly trynyte passeth infyiytely al that may Le said. 
1587 Gotoinc De Mornay iv. 47 Considering his effects; 
howbeit in such sort as that we must think infinitely of him. 
165: Honues Leviath. m. xxxvilil. 248 God, who is infinitely 
more inercifull then men. 1977 Vatesttey A/att. ¥ Spir. 
(1782! 1. n11. 38 Every particle of matter is infinitely divistble. 
1899 Expositor Feb. g2 There is a power working within us 
. that is infinitely wiser, stronger and better than ourselves. 
AJod. We conceive of space as extending infinitely in all 
directions, 

b. In loose or hyperbolical sense: To an in- 
definitely great cxtent; Leyond measurement or 
calcnlation ; exceedingly, immensely, vastly. 

1584 RK. Scot Discov. Witcher. vi. iv. 11886) 95 He grew 
infinitlie rich. 1596 Suaks. A/ereh. Vv. i. 135 This is the 
man, this is Anthonio, ‘To whom I am so infinitely bound. 
1673 Vemrie Observ, United Prov. Wks. 1731 1. 66 They 
buy infinitely, but ‘tis to sell again. 1717 STFELE in Four C. 
Ang. Lett. 173 Dear Prue—I have yours of the 14th, andam 
infinitely obliged to you for the length of it. 1827 Macixn 
Red-nosed Lieut., 1 like the blonde .. infinitely. 1868 G. 
Deer Pol. Surv. 49 The Turkish population ts infinitely 
more harshly used Bice the Christian, as regards exactions. 

+2. Without determinate limit or end; to an in- 
definite distance or extent; indefinitely. Oés. 

C1430 Art Nombrynge (E. EF. T.S.) 3 And so infynytly 
myltiplying by these .3. 10, 100, 1000, 1555 EpEx Decades 
234 Which he knewe. .to reach infinitely towarde the north- 
east. 1597 MorLEV futrod. Aus. 6 The Keyes .. may be 
continued infinitely. 1625 Bacon &ss., Empire (Arb.) 297 
It being not possible for them to goe forward infinitely. 1638 
F. Junius Paint. of Anctents 344 Even so the mind.. runneth 
on infinitly, remembring all what is to Le reinembred. 1695 
Lp. Preston Soeth. m1. 135 Wherefore that we may not in- 
finitely produce our Reasons. i 

+3. Inan indefinite manner or sense; indefinitely, 
indeterminately, generally. (In quot. 1530, =in the 
infinitive mood.) Oss. 

1530 Paiscr. 352 And infynitely: ye ne scay gue pencer. 
1574 tr. Martorat's Apoca/ifs 8 The numer of seuen is put 
inhnitely. 159: R. Turssute S¢. Zarves 3b, In this sence 
infinitely is ‘seruant’ taken in holy Scripture, meaning all 
such as serue God in profession of religion. 

4. A/ath. To an infinite extent or amonat; with- 


out limit. 

Infinitely small = \S¥1SITESIMAL; So fnfinitely near, to 
diminish infinttely, etc. a 

1692 Hattey in PAtl. Trans. XV. 556 A Line infinitely 
long. 1704 [see Ixfixivesimac A. 2]. 1710 Berketey Princ. 
Shun. Knowl, § 123 No finite extension contains innumer- 
able parts or is infinitely divisible. 1740 CHeyxe Aegrneu 
293 Between an infinitly small, and an infinitly great part 
of the Diameter of an infinit Circle. 1743 Emtrson //uz- 
tons 279 Draw the Axis..and the Ordinates. . infinitely near. 
1796 Hutton Wath, Dict. s.v., The mean proportional be- 
tween infinitely great, and infinitely little, is finite. 1828 
— Course Math. 11, 103 The centre of a parabola is infi- 
nitely distant from the vertex. 1873 B. Wittiamson Diff, 
Cale. ed. 2) i. § 5 When the increment is supposed infinitely 
small, it is called a differential. 


Infiniteness. Nowrare. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being infinite ; infini- 
tude. infinity. a. Boundlessness, illimitableness. 


INFINITESIMAL. 


1534 Wintyxton 7u//ives Offices 1. D, To the entent we 
maye auoyde that iufynytenesse of Ennius (who recom- 
mended giving charity to all], that degree is nygher that is 
of the same kynne. 1§5z He oer, Infynytenes, afirta. 
1561 1. Norton Calvin's Just. xv. (1634) 232 They which 
by faith perceive what he is, have comprehended the whole 
infinitenesse of heavenly good things. 1608 A. WiLLeT 
/levapla Exod. 39 Shewing his .. perfection, goodnesse, 
infinitenes, 1645 UssHer Body Diz, (1647) 36 What is In- 
finitenesse? Ir is an essential] property of God, whereby all 
things in his essence are signified to be without measure 
and quantity. 3700 D. Pmiturs Proftens Red. 11 The 
Schools talk of the Infimiteness of Space. 1813 SHELLEY 
Q. Maé yi. 206 The thoughts that rise In time-destroyiug 
infiniteness, 1894 Mrs. Fr. Exvrior Nom. Gossip v. 162 
There was infiniteness in the look-out over a boundless sea. 

b. Indefiniteness of amount or number; usually 
in hyperbolieal sense: The state of being exceed- 
ingly great or numerous; immensity, vastness ; 


immense quantity or number. 

1579 J. Joxes Preserv. of Butie & Soule Ep. Ded. 2 The 
infinitenesse of creatures doeth declare the power. 1612 
Brerewoop Lang. & Relig. x. 85 ee few in respect of 
that infiniteness of people, wherewith Egypt doth and ever 
did abound. 1633 Forp Love's Sacr. wv. 1, More base in 
the infiniteness of her sensuality than corruption can infect. 
1654 Cokaine Diavea uw. 124 Complaining on the infinite- 
nese of his Miseries. 

Infinitesimal (infinitesim4l), sé. anda. Also 
erron, -ess-. [f. mod.L. tufinilestm-us, f. L. in- 
Jinil-us (ef. cent-estmus hundredth, midl-estniaus 
thousandth): cf. F. zufiaitdsime (1752 tn Dict. 
Trevoux), infintléstmal 1762 in Dict. Acad.). 

The form. of the mod.1. word shows that it was orig. meant 
as an ordinal, viz. the * infiniteth ’ in order, that which is at 
an infinite distance from the first ; but the ordinals are also 
used to name fractions, e.g. hundredth (part), ~, thousandth 

co 
(part» - 3 hence, tnfinitesinta pars, infinitesimal part or 
1.0U0 
infinitesimal, came to mean unity divided by infinity, ( 5 
and thus an infinitely small part cr quantity. Although 
essentially an adj., our earliest example shows the word 
used absolutely as a sb.] 
A. sb. (or absolutely.) 

+1. As ordinal: The ‘infinitcth’ membcr of a 
series, Obs. rare. 

1655 FI. More Aff. A atid. Ath. xiii. 391 But for us whose 
capacities are finite, if we would venture to name a frst in 
infinite succession, we should call it sparov awetpagrty, the 
Jirst infinitessimal, and acknowledge our selves unable to go 
through, our understandings being finite. 

2. (Chiefly A/a’4.) As a fraction or fractional 
quantity. The inverse or reciproeal of an inlinite 
quantity; tan infinitely small fraction or part of 
anything (ods.). Tlence b. (./a¢h.) An infinitely 
small quantity or amount, a quantity less than any 
assignable quantity. 

Chiefly used of the infinitesimal differences or siffereniials 
treated of in the differential and integral calculus: see 
Ditrerentiac A. 3, B. 1a Mathematicians distinguish 
different orders of infinitesimals; thus, if we maker infinite, 


a0 ae, ee 1 a5, ep 

> isan infinitesimal of th: first order, (being infinitely 
3 1 a aneae Sy. 

less than a an infinitesimal of the second order,and so on. 


[1704 Haves /loxions 1 These infinitely little Parts of an 
infinitely little Part of a given Quantity are .. called //7- 
nitesime Infinitesiniarnm or Fluxions of Fluxions.] 1706 
Ditton /Unxions 20 Let vi denote an infinite Quantity, 


: + vt ee : 
any finite one; then is se the Infinitesimal of d, according 
wi 


to Mr. Nicuwentyt. 1710 Durkerey Princ. Mum. Knowl, 
§ 130 Soine..not content with holding that finite lines may 
be divided into an infinite number of parts, do yet farther 
inaintain that each of these infinitesimals is itself subdivisible 
into an infinity of other parts or infinitesimals of a second 
order, and so on ad tufinstrun, ‘These, I say, assert there 
are infinitesimals of infinitesimals of infinitesiinals, etc., 
without ever coming to an end. 1745 Nrepuan Aficrose. 
Disc. Introd. 3 A litle Ant-hill .. would appear to its In- 
habitants..an Infinitesimal of the terraqueous Globe. 

_b. 1734 Berketey dvalyst § 6 An infinite succession of 
infinitesrmals, each infinitely less than the foregoing. 1743 
Phil, Trans. XL. 349 In the Method of Infinitesimals, 
the Element, by which any Quantity increases or decreases, 
is supposed to become infinitely small. 1816 tr. Lacros.x’s 
Dif % 41. Calculus 78 A very simple explanation of the 
various orders of infinitesimals admitted by Leibnitz. 1831 
Hino /’rinc. Differ. Calc. 116 The method of Infinitesimals 
adopted by Leibnitz as the foundation of his Differential 
Calculus. 1873 BL Wuaiamson Diff, Calculus (ed. 2) ii. § 36. 

3. Iu loose or hyperbolical usc: An extremely 
small quantity or amount ; something excessively 
minute or insignilcant. 

1840 Hoop UA NAine 255 Hahnemann, having hit on the 
advantage of small doses, never rested till he had reduced 
them to infinitesimals. 1854 Jumerson Left, § Soc. ims, 
Resources Wks (Bohn) 111. 197 What power does Nature 
not owe to her duration of amassing infinitesimals into cos- 
mical forces ! 

adj. 

1. (Chiefly A/ath.) a. Infinitely or indefinitely 
small; smalier than any assignable fraetion or 
magnitude. (Correlative to sufruite, and, with it, 
opposed to finite.) b. transf. Relating to tnfini- 
tesimal quantities; esp. in ¢ufiattestmal calculus, 
a name for the differential and integral ealculuses 
consitlered as one (corresponding to the direet and 
inverse methods of fluxions). 

1710 BERKELEY Princ, /Jum. Anowd. § 132 It will not be 
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found. .necessary to make use of or conceive infinitesimal 
parts of finite lines, 1770 Horstey in PAil, Jrans. LX 
435 vote, The infinitesimal segments of that line. 1802 W. 
Dickson (t7t/e) Reflections on the Infinitesimal Calculus. 
From the French of Carmot, with Notes, 1862 H. Srexcer 
First Princ. t. iii. § 17 (1875) 57 It is quite possible to think 
of its motion as diminishing insensibly until it becomes infi- 
nitesimal. 1871 Tynpati Frag, Sc. (1879) 1. ii. 58 The 
sae vapour it contains is of almost infinitesimal amount. 

. In loose or hyperbolical use (cf. A. 3): Too 
small to be measured or reckoned; extremely 
minute or insignifieant. 

1733 Cuevne Eug, Malady m. iv. (1734) 337, 1 was not 
reduc’d to such extreme Weakness, that infinitesimal Errors, 
could do great Hurt. 1748 Hartrey Vdserv. Afar 1. iii. 393 
An Obstruction of the infinitesimal Vesscls of the Nervous 
System. 1830 Lyete Prine. Geol, 1. 474 No river can push 
forward its deita without raising the level of the whole 
ocean, although in an infinitesimal degree. 1831 CARLYLE 
Sart, Kes... ix. (1858) 120 Were it but the pitifullest infi- 
nitesimal fraction of a Product, produce it in God’s name! 
1884 Vines iweekly ed.) 19 Sept. 6'4 Each infinitesimal 
right of grazing.. had to be surveyed, examined into. 

Hence Infinitesima ‘lity, an infinitesimally small 
matter; Infinitesimalness, infinitesimal small- 
ness. 

1867 Gd. IVords 801/1 Vhe infinitesimality ([ am sorry to 
have to coin a word) of his influence. 1895 Colseandus (O.) 
Disp. 17 Oct, 11/3 {t is well sometimes to let the mind dwell 
on such infinitesimalities. 1897 .V. F. Vorce 8 July 2/3 This 
infinitesimalness of the Church practise. 

Infinitesimally (infinite’simali), a¢v.  [f. 
prec. +-LY4.] In an infinitesimal degree: almost 
always qualifying s#a//. (But in quots. 1801, 1814, 
used for: To an tnfinite extent, infinitely.) 

1801 W. Tayior in JJonthly Alag. XI. 648 Herder is 
a vague sweeping declaimer, who multiplies metaphors 
infinitesimally. 1814 /Af¢d. XXXVI. 212 So infini- 
tesimally various are nature’s shades of hue. 1850 Grove 
Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 2) 51 Cases where infinitesimally 
sinall quantities of matter are acted on. 1875 Waritxry 
Life Lang. iv 66 These differ, at the utmost, only infini- 
tesimally in articulating position from sand. 1885 J/anch, 
E.cam, 26 Oct. 5/1 Corroborative evideuce of this nature... 
reduces the chance of mistake to an infinitesimally small 
fraction. — 

Infiniteth, @. J/ath. nonce-wi. t INFINITE + 
-TH, termination of ordinal tumerals.] Used as 
the ordinal numeral corresponding to zufiatte; tn- 
fintleth power, that power obtained by multiplying 
a quantity by itself an infinite number of times. 
(Lnfinitieth, from znfinzZy, is now current tn oral 


use.) 

1708 ©. Hatrtey Demonstr. Anal. Lagar. Tang. in Misc. 
Cur. 11. 28 If a ‘Vable of Logarithin Tangents be made by 
extraction of the root of the Infiniteth power, whose Index 
is the length of the arch you put for Unity. 

Infinitinomial (infinsitinde;mial , a. and sé. 
Math, rare. [f. 1. tnfinil-us INvintte, after b7- 
nomial, multinomial.) a. adj. Consisting of an 
infinite number of terms; b. sé. An expression of 
this nature. 

1706 W. Joxes Sywv. Palmar, Matheseos A iv, The 
General Theorems for Extracting the Root of any Binomial 
or Infinitinomial Power, 1763 Emenson Jacrenents 78 The 
infinitinomial 14+8y7+Cy? &c. is to be raised to the mth 
power, ; ® 

+Infini-tion. Ods. rare—'. [ad. L.. tnftnitién- 
em boundlessness, infinity, f. z2- (In-3) +4 fenizron- 
em ending, FiniTiox.} Infinited or infinitated 
condition. 

21618 J. Davies Wittes Pilgr. etc. (1878) 23 For what 
loy is so great but the conceipt Of falling to his Infinition 
(Of blacke Non-essence) will confound it streight ? 

Infinitival (infi:nitet-val), a. Gram. [f. L. 
infiniliv-us (see next) +-aL.} Of or belonging to 
the infinitive. 

1869 Farrar Fam, Speech ii. 46 Esse..the infinitival form 
of the verb ‘to be’. 1877 F. Hate Eng. Adject. in -able 
47 Yo all verbs. .from the Anglo-Saxon, to all based on the 
uncorrupted infinitival stems of Latin verbs of the first cou- 
jugation, and to all substantives .. we annex -ad/e only. 

Henee Infiniti-vally adv., after the manner of 
the infinitive. 

1882 F. Han. in Aer. ¥rnl. Philol. U1. 297 (heading) 
On the English Perfect Participle used Infinitivally. 

Infinitive (infi-nitiv’, a and s/, Also 5 in- 
fenitife. [ad. L. tufiniviv-zs unlimited, inde- 
finite, infinitive, f. 72- (IN-3) + frnifiv-ws defining, 
definite. Cf. F. sufinitif, -ive (14-15th c.).] 

A. adj. 

1, Gram. The name of that form of a verb which 
expresses simply the notion of the verb without pre- 
dicating it of any subject. Usually classed as a 
‘mood ’, though strietly a substantive with certain 
yerbal functions, csp. those of governing an object, 
and being qualified by an adverb. 

(Called by Quintilian and Priscian fafiurins modus, by 
Diomedes tnfinstizns ‘because it has not definite persons 
and numbers, whence it has also been called by some, zw- 
personativus and tusignativus’. Inthe short grammar of 
Dionysius Thrax (s.c. 80), it is called amapdudaros, i.e. 
without modification of sense, unmodified.) 

In inodern Eng,, the infinitive has the simple uninflected 
form of the verb; agreeing in this respect with the impera- 
tive, and (except in the verb ée), with the first pers. sing., 
and the whole plural, of the present indicative. In OEF., 
the infinitive had (in the noin.-acc. case) the suffix -an, 


INFINITUDE. 


ME. -ex, -¢; it hadalso a dative form in -avue, ME., -exste, 
enc, 2, -c. The latter is sometimes fancifully called by 
modern grammarians, the gervudtal or gerundive infinitive, 
as answering in some of its functions to the Latin gerund or 
gerundive. ({[t answers more to the L, supine.) The OE. 
nom.-acc. infinitive is the source of the (now less frequent) 
simple infinitive, as in ‘we saw him come’, ‘they need not 
come’, ‘The dative-infinitive is formally tbe source of the 
infinitive with fo, and functionally the origin of this in such 
uses as ‘he went fo see the fight’ (infinitive of purpose"), 
“it was easy fo see’ (‘adverbial infinitive’); but to is now 
prefixed also to the nom.-acc. infinitive, where OE. had the 
simple form in -ay, as in ‘Zo see is to believe’, ‘he likes #0 
see’. See To prep. 

1520 Waitinton !/nlg. (1527) 3 Onis, gut, is.. governed .. 
somtyme of y* infinytyue mode folowynge. 1530 Patscr. 
84 The infinitive mode whiche they use whan we use to put 
to before a verbe. 1580 Hotiysaxp 7rcas. Fr. Tong, 
Firste 1 doe specifie th’ Infinitiue mode, A smer, to loue : 
Courir, torun. 1668 Witkins Real Char. w. vi. 445 That 
which is called the Infinitive Mode, should according to the 
true Analogy of that speech be stiled a Participle Substan- 
tive, 1876 Mason Aug. Gram. (ed. 21) $191 The preposi- 
tion #2 is not an essential part of the infinitive mood, nor an 
invariable sign of it. 1889 Morritt Gram. Russian Lang. 
37 here are three moods, the infinitive, indicative, and 
imperative. ééd. 39 Each verb has two stems, firstly, the 
infinitive stem, and, secondly, the present stem. 

+2. ? Infinite, endless: tn quot. as adv. Without 
end, in perpetuity. Ods. rare. 

€1470 Harpinc Chrou.cv.5 Yo Peter and Pole he graunted 
infenitife The Roome pence then of all Englande, As Flores 
saieth, as I can vnderstande. 

B. sé. 

1. Gram. The infinitive ‘ mood’ or form of a verb. 

Cleft or split infinitive, an infinitive with an adverb be- 
tween Zo and the verbal part, as in ‘to carefully search’. 
Gerundial infinitive: see under A. 1. 

1530 Pacscr. Introd. 31 His preterit participle, and his 
present infynityve. 1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 32 
[Lengua franca) an ill favour'd kind of Italian that makes 
use of the Infinitive of every Verb, to express all the Tenses 
and Moods. 1751 Harris //ermes 1. viti. (1786) 163 The 
latin and modern Grammarians have called Verbs under 
this Mode, from this their indefinite Nature, /x/in/tives. 
1871 Rosy Lat. Gram, u. xvi. 183 Two indcclinable sub- 
stantives, called /zfiuttrves (or the Infinitive Mood). 1871 
Morris Hist. Out Eng. Accidence § 290 The infinitive had 
a dative form expressed by the suffix -c, and governed by 
the preposition #0. This is sometimes called the gerundial 
infinitive: it is also equivalent to Lat. sufines.  /b¢d., “‘Vhe 
dative infinitive assumed the form of the simple infinitive 
as early as the twelfth century. 1892 Sweet New Lug. 
Gram, § 293 Uhe infinitive, which is a noun-verbal, has 
nothing in common with the moods of finite verbs. 1893 
F. Haut in Vation (N. Y.) LVI. 274/2 My paper on the 
cleft infinitive, printed in the Aurerican Fournal of Philo- 
logy. x897 Academy 3 Apr. 371/2 Are our critics aware that 
Byron is the father of their sf//t tufinitize? ‘To slowly 
trace’, says the noble poet, ‘the forest’s shady scene’. 

+2. An infinite or endless amount; an infinity. 

1595 Markuan Sir &. Grinvtile (Ded. Earl Sussex), Great 
Lord, to whom infinitiues of fame Flock like night starres 
about the siluer Moone. /é/d. C, Fie, that infinitiues of 
forces can, Nor may effect what one conceit fulfills. 

Infinitively (infinitivli), adv. [-Lv 2] 

1. Gram. Jn the infinitive mood. 

1711 J. GREENwoop Eng. Gram, 211 The verb put infini- 
tively, that is, with ‘to’ before it, often tells what it is, does, 
or suffers. 1879 Witney Sanskrit Gram, 382 The few 
infinitively used words of this formation have a weak root- 
form. 

+2. Infinitely. Obs. rare. 

1726 in H. Campbell Love Lett, Mary Q. Scots (1824) 32 
Ifis presence would have been of infinitively more service 
than that of Morton. /é/d. 33, 1 write to you with infini- 
tively more tranquillity of mind. 

Infinito- (infinsi-to), eombining form fiom L. 
infinil-us INFINITE, used in the sense ‘infinitely, 
to an infinite degree’: as in fu fintto-infinilesimal 
adj. (used by Hartley to describe what is now 
called ‘an infinitesimal of the second degree’) ; 
so infintto-infinitely adv. Also loosely in sense 
“infinite and’, as in /nfintlo-absolule. 

1748 Harttev Obserz, Manu. i. 14 If the Balance be 
infinitely in favour of each, God will be infinitely benevolent 
to each, and infinito-infinitely to the whole System. /éid. 
iii. 330 If F be infinitesimal, 1. will be infinito-infinitesimal. 
1829 Sir W. Hamitton Dysciss, (1852) 1 Cousin’s Doctrine 
of the Infinito-Absolute. 

Infinitude (infirnitind). [f L. type */x/r7- 
lido, prob. in med. or mod.L, (after meudtztido, 
magniliide, cte.). Cotgrave, 1611, has the eorresp. 
F. tnfinitude = infinité, and Florio has It. zufinz- 
fudine ‘infinitenesse, endlesnesse’, Cf. FInITUDE, 
which has no It. or Fr. equivalent, and may have 
been formed after this; also the later DEFINITUDE. ] 

l. The quality or attribute of being infinite ; 
boundlessness. Also in hyperbolieal sense: Im- 
menstty, vastness (cf. INFiniTE A. 1 b). 

1641 Mitton Reform. it. (1851) 68 Thou, the third Sub- 
sistence of Divine Infinitude, i!lumining Spirit, the joy and 
solace of created Things. 1677 Have /’r/. Orig. Alan. t. 
vi. 117, I remove Infinitude from what I find to be neces- 
sarily finite. 1744 Harris 7hree Treat. 1. u. (1765) 226 
Where the Telescope that can descry, to what Infinitude 
Wisdom extends, 1807 W. Tavior in dam. Rev. V. 549 
The best arguments .. for the infinitude of Deity. 1890 
Garnett Afi/ton 157 ‘The universe fatigues with its in- 
finitude. ae 5 ; 

2. (with 2) Something that is infinite (or, by 
hyperbole, indefinitely great); a botndless (or 
vast) extent, space, amount, number, etc.; infinity. 


INFINITUM. 


1667 Muton /’, £. vi. 168 Boundless the Deep, because 
I am who fill Infinitude, nor vacuous the space. 1762 
Sterne 7 r. Shandy V. xxiv, There was that infinitude of 
oddities in him. 1847 It. FitzGeraup Lett. 1, 181 Science 

. unrolls a greater Epic than the Iliad; the history of the 
World, the infinitudes of Space and Time! 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) 101 The form of each depends on an 
infinitude of coniplex relations. 

{| Infinitum (infinaittym). [L.: = INFinire; 
also as sb.] =INFINITY ; an infinitude, an endless 
amount or number: see AD INFINITUM, and 77 
infinilum sv. \N Lat. prep. 3. 

1682 Crrecin Lucretius (1683) 1. 63 Those must he begun 
From others, and so to infinitum on. 1737 Gandentio dt 
Lucca 210 These People must in process of Time encrease 
to an Infinitum, ' 

Infinituple infinitizp'), a. nonce-wd.  [f. 
L. infinitus Unvinxite, after centuple, etc.) Inh- 
nitely as much or many; an infinite number of 
times (something else). 

1722 Wottaston Nelig. Nat. vy. 85 If the comparison 
could be made, I verily believe these would be found to be 
almost infinituple of the other. 

Infinity (iniiniti). Also 4-5 -te, 5-6 -tie. 
(a. F. gefinité (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. n- 
Jinilas endlessness, boundlessness, infinity, f. /i- 
nitus: see -ITY.] 

1. The quality or attribute of being inftnite or 
having no limit; boundlessness, illimitableness 


(esp. as an attribute of Deity). 

¢1374 Curaucer Boeth, v. pr. vi. 134 (Camb. MS.) At 
thogh pat the lyf of it be strechched with infinite of tyme, 
yit algates nis it no swych thing. ¢1435 Misyn Fire Love 
14 In pe infenite of gode meruaile and worschip, with-oute 
begynyng all-myghti clerely scheuys. 1532 More Con/fut. 
Tindale Wks. 6361 One whose eternity passeth al time, 
and whose infinity passeth al nombre, that ts almightye 
God himselfe. 1647 Cowrey distr, Constant iii, What, 
alas can be Added to that which hath Infinity Both tn 
Extent and Quality? 1690 Locke f/1m. Unit. u. xxi. 
§ 35 It is Infinity, which, joined to our Ideas of Ixist- 
ence, Power, Knowledge, &c. makes that complex Idea, 
whereby we represent to our selves the best we can, the 
supreine Being. 1774 Gotpsm. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) 
Il. 94 Wherever the doctrines of infinity enter into philo- 
sophy, knowledge ceases, aud we talk at random, 1875 
Jowett /Vate IV. 9 Of that positive infinity, or infinite 
reality, which we attribute to God, he had no conception. 

2. Something that is infinite; infinite extent, 
amount, duration, etc.; a boundless space or ex- 
panse; au endless or unlimited time. (In quot. 
1682 the Infinite Being, the Deity.) 

1377 Laxct. /'. P/. B. xi, 127-8 One pieres be ploug: 
mati..seith pat dowel and dobet aren two infinites, Whiche 
infinites, with a feith fynden oute dobest, Which shal saue 
maunes soule. a1618 Rareicu (J.', There cannot be more 
infinities than one; for one of then would limit the other. 
1682 Drvnen Aelig. Laci 93 Darest thou, poor worm, 
offend Infinity? 1845 Dakwin Moy. Vat. 1. (1879) 12 Any 
power, acting for a tinte short of infinity. 1846 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint, Loum. iii, § 25 The greatest number is no 
nearer infinity than the least, ifit be definite number. 1856 
Masson £ss. iti. 62 They did not tenant all space, but only 
that upper and illuminated part of infinity called Heaven. 
1855 M. Arwoin /ss. Crit. ix. 297 For alt his sweetness 
and serenity, however, man’s point of life ‘between two 
infinities” yof that expression Marcus Aurelius is the reat 
owner) was to lim anything but a Happy Island. 

3. In hyperbolical use (from 1 and 2): Immen- 
sity, vastness; an indefinitely great amount or 
number, an exceeding multitude, ‘no end’ (0/). 
[A frequent sense in OF.] 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, George 321 Pc king bane ane 
infinite Of gret tresore gert offerit be ‘lo george. 1581 
Muteastrr Posttions xxxvi. (1887) 134 Whether all children 
be to be set to schoole or no, without repressing the infinitie 
of multitude. 1634 W. Tirwnyttr. Balsac's Lett, (vol. 1.) 
168 By meanes of an infinity of rules and maximes. | 1681 
Neviie [Vato Redizt, 102 He gives daily charitable 
audience to an Infinity of poor people. 1756 Burke Sub/. 
«& B. ut. iv, An infinity cf observations of this kind ave to be 
found in the writings and conversations of many. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) II]. 390 When little things are 
elaborated with an infinity of pains. ‘ 

b. Phr. 70 tnfintty (=. ad or tn infinitum): 
to an ‘infinite’ extent, ‘ cndlessly’, without limit. 

1640 tr. Verdere’s Romant of Rom. 1.27 Loving him to 
infinity, 1 almost died at the first news of his sicknes. 
1772 Burke Sp. Acts Uniform. Wks. 1842 II. 466 You 
may delight yourselves in varying to infinity the fashion of 
them 1825 McCurtrocnt /'o/, Econ. 1. iv, 189 The multi- 
plication of such commodities to infinity, could never 
occasion a glut. 

4. Math. a. Infinite quantity (see INFINITE A. 
4c): denoted by the symbol o. Also, an infinite 
number (of something; quot. 1831). 

1692 Hatcey in Phil. Trans, XVIL. 555 The whole .. is 
the sunmm of the beginning and ceasing Infinity, or as I may 
say of Infinity @ farfe ante and a parte fost, which is 
analogous to Eternity in time or Duration. 1831 Brewster 
Newton (1855) 11. xiv. 21 ‘Vhe curve which should cut at 
right angles an infinity of curves of a given nature. 1855 
Macaunay Mist, Eng. xx. 1V. 496 To say..that a hundred 
was five times infinity. 1859 Hatuwece Evid. Chr. 14 In 
modern science, there is a symbol used to express infinity. 
1880 £ncycl, Brit, X1.138 In this treatise [Nova Stereo- 
metria Doliorum, 1615) he | Kepler] imtroduced for the first 
time the name and notion of ‘infinity’ into the language of 
geometry. : f 

b. Geom. Infinite distance, or that portion or 
region of space which is infinitely distant : usually 


in phr. af rifinily. 
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1873 B. Wittiamson Diff, Calculus xiii. § 192 A system 
of parallel tines may be considered as meeting in the same 
point at infinity. /ééd. § 195 The ordinary parabola. .| has] 
the line at infinity for an asymptote, 1885 Liuprsporr 
Cremona's Proj. Geom, 221 Suppose the four tangents to be 
parallel in pairs. then one diagonal will pass to infinity, 


+ Infi‘re z., obs. var, enFire, to fire, enflaine. 

_ 41661 Hotvpay Furvenal 131 Corrupting their impure 
imaginations and infiring their desires. 

Infirm (infsm), a. [ad. L. infirm-us weak, 
feeble, cte., f. ga- IN-3) + firmus Fina. Cf. F. 
tnfirme (16-17th c., earlier enferme, enfer, ctc.), 
ie enfermo, lt. infermo.] 

. Ofthings : Not firm or strong ; weak, unsound; 
esp. unable to resist pressure or weight, giving way 
easily, frail, ‘shaky’, feeble. Now rare. 

¢1374 Cnaucer Seeth. v. met. ii. 119 (Camh, M5.) The 
sonne .. ne may .. nat by the Infirme lyht of his beemes, 
brekyn or percen the inward entrailes of the erthe. 1624 J. 
Hewes Surv, Eng. Tongue Aiv, Those that build on sandie 
or infirme ground. 1638 Cumincw. Kelig. t’rot, 1. i. § 8. 
36 A building cannot be stable, if any of the necessary 
pillars thereof Le infirme and instable. 1703 R. Savacr 
Lett. Antients ii, 20 Vhe World..in its Infaney..form'd an 
infirm Orb. 1726 Leon: Aifertrs Archit. 1. 4 /2 Ground, 
tho it does resist the Pick-axe, ..may..be infirm. 1824 
Scorr edgauntiet Let. xiii, The still more infirin state of 
his under-garments. 

b. ¢ransf. Of arguments, titles, etc.: Weak, in- 
valid; unsound. Now /are. 

1557 N. TI’. (Genev.) Ep, eiv, The Newe Testament _is so 
nanied in respect of y* Olde, the which. was in it selfe in- 
firmeand vnperfect. 1653 Mutton //irclings 82 The reason 
which they themselves bring .. becomes alike infirme and 
absurd. 1662 Siituincen. Orig, Saucr. tu. ii. § 10 This 
opinion .. was built on the same infirm conclusions. 1844 
lp. Broucuam /rit, Const. xiv. (1862) 198 The infirm title 
of the House of Lancaster during the earlier portion of the 
period. 

2. Of persons, with reference to physical condi- 
tion: Not strong and healthy; physically weak or 
feeble, esp. through age; hence freq. o/d (or aged) 
and infirm. Also transf, of age. 

1605 Snaks. Lear 1. i. 302 The voruly way-wardnesse, 
that_infirme and cholericke yeares bring with them. lbid. 
tun. ii. 20 A poore, infirme, weake, and dispis'd old man. 
1693 Tenece Wem. fr. Peace 1679 (R.) The present elector 
is old and infirm, and has, for some years past, deceived 
the world by living so long. 1727 Gav Fadies 1. xxxi. 6 
With secret ills at home he pines, And, like infirm old age, 
declines. 1773 Observ. State Poor 83 The aged and infirm 
who have settled habitations. 1805 Scott Last Minstred, 
The ininstrel was infirm and old. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
Etla of Gar. i. 8 Vheir father had been growing infirm for 
many years. 1846 McCutirocu Acc. Brit. Emptre (1854) 
I. 691 Allowance being made for old and tnfirm persons, 
children, &e. 

b. Of parts of the body. 
healthy, diseased). 

1601 Suaxs. Alls Well 11. i. 170 What is infirme, from 
your sound parts shall flie. 1643 J. Sterr tr. Lap. Chyrury. 
Vii. 29 If the offended part be the arme or the leg, begin at 
the infirme part. 1819 Surtiny Prometh, Und, wv. 565 If, 
with infirm hand, Eternity..should free The serpent [etc.]. 

+e. absolutely, = Usxvatip sb. Obs. rare. 

1711 Light to Blind in 10th Rep. sist, MSS. Comut, 
App. v. 184 ‘The royal infirm ts fully possessed of. . patience 
at the shortness of his life. 

3. Of persons, with reference to the mind: Not 
firm or strong in character or purpose ; weak, frail, 
irresolute. Also of the mind, judgement, etc. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 80b, It is a token of 
an infyrme and weyke herte, the subgette to discusse the 
commaundenient of his prelate. 1605 Suaxs. A/acé. 1. ii. 
52 tifirme of purpose: Give me the Daggers. 1641 Mittox 
Ch. Govt. 1. vi, Let us think it worth the examining for the 
love of infirmer Christians. 1667 2. L.x. 936 That on 
my head alt might be visited, Thy frailty and infirmer Sex 
forgiv’n, 1784 Cowrrer ask 11, 44 Too infirm, Or too in- 
cautious, to preserve thy sweets. 1841 Diskaena doen. 
1.1. (1859) II. 129 His judgment was the infirmest of his 
faculties. 1830 Hr. Marmintau “frst. feace 11, v. ix. 344 
He was .. infirm of purpose. 

Infirm (infs1m),v. Now rare. Also 5 in- 
ferm. fad. L. tnfrmdare to weaken, invalidate, 
ete, f. dafirmus Ixrirm a.; cf. F. infirmer 
(Oresme, 14th c.; earlier exfermer), Sp. enfermar, 
It. ‘nfermare.] To make infirm. 

+1. trans. To make physically infirm or frail; to 
weaken, impair the strength of. Obs. 

155s Braprorp Let, in Foxe A. 4 A/. (1684) III. 287 2 If 
they be strong, you do what you can to infirm their strength, 
1583 Stupses Anat. Abus. 1. (1877) 95 It infirmeth the 
sinewes. 1646 Sir I’. Browne Pseud. Ep. tv. v. 188 Herein 
the spleene is injustly introduced to invigorate the sinister 
side,which being dilated it would rather icfirme and debilitate. 

transf. 1635 CuapmMan & Sutrcey Chaéot vy. iti, Those dis- 
tempers that infirm my blood And spirits, 1646 Sin vk: 

Browne Psend. Ep. 1. v. 18 Our understandings being 
eclipsed, as well as our tempers infirmed. we must betake 
our selves to wayes of reparation. 1650 W. BrouGH Sacr, 
Princ, (1659) 475 Nature is vanquisht .. her faculties infirm'd, 

+2. To weaken (belief), impair the force of | an 
argument, reason, proof, etc.) ; to make less firm 
or certain ; torender doubtful or questionable. Oés. 

€1449 Pecock Refr. u. vi.175 Thou infirmyst and feblist 
bi a greet deel the Euydencis which thou hast & holdist 
azens the hanyng & the using of ymagis. — 1563 Win3eET 

Four Scoir Thre Quest, Whs. 1888 1. 58 “1 oinfirm and adnull 
his awin cause rather than to strenthe the samin. 1605 
Bacox Adv. Learn. \. xiv. § 6 Socrates .. professing to 


(+ In early use; un- 
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affirme nothing, but to infirme that which was affirmed by 
another. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1.1. 124 The Reason 
herein given doth not at alt infirm the important Reason 
against the Eternity of Mankind. 

3. To invalidate (a law, custom, privilege, etc.) ; 
to declare invalid, cal] in question. Now rare. 

1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 22 ‘Vhis isa speciall lawe., 
whose sentence, lest it shulde be violated, infirmed, or made 
weake, woinen are commanded to be in silence. 1590 Swin- 
BURNE 7 estaments 127 The vnhouest condition ..doth cither 
presently confirme or infirine the effect of the disposition. 
1642 Sik Ih. Dexinc Sp. on Relig. 27,1 wilt neither inveigh 
upon thein as unnamed Commissioners, nor infirme them as 
the work of a dead Convocation. 1644 Lau H ‘ds, (1854) 
IV. 103 Mr. Vassal.. desired the Lords he might have 
reparation, which ahogether in taw infirms that which he 
testified. 1890 7tmes 19 Feb. 5 4 The bad faith of the 
Habsburgs could not infirm Magyar rights, 

Hence Infirming vi/, sé. 

_ 61a T. Tavior Cone. Titus i. 9 Tending to the connert- 
ing and coufirming of the tractable; or else the infirming 
and weakening of false doctrine. 1639 I.n. Dicsy, etc. ett. 
conc, Kelig. iv. (16511 58 To your infirming of those Ancient 
Authorities. .it will be sufficient to put you in minde that etc. }. 

Infirmarer (info'umira1). //rst. Also 5 en- 
fermerere, g -firmerer. fa. OF. cufermies ter 

Godef.), app. f. enfermeric InFinmany, but sce 
-ER! 3, The usual OF. form was enfermier (od. 
F. infirmier) ENveumerR (sce also FERMERER).] 
In medisval monasteries, the person who had 
charge of the infirmary; the infirmarian. 

61430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode w. \x. (1869) 205 Aud heerfore 
hath grace dieu maad me enfermerere in pis place. 1432 50 
tr. /digden (Rolls| VII. 403 Noo inan schalle absente hyin 
from servyce, neiper go furthe after complyn, but the infir- 
marer, celerer and hostiler. 1794 W. Tixwan Eveshant 110 
Which..the Infirmerar receives to the value of three marks 
annually, 1802 Fosurooxt Brit. Monachiswt xix. (1843) 135 
The Abbot .was to appoint such a person Infirmarer as 
might be able. .to recetve the confession of the sick. 1884 
19th Cent. Jan. 112 At Evesham the sacristan, the cham- 
berlain and the infirmarer were allowed forage and the keep 
of one horse. 

So Infi:'rmaress [-Ess!], a female infirmarcr. 

1802 Fosnxooxe Brit, Mona hisue xix. (1843) 135 The In- 
firmaress had a Lay-sister as au assistant. 1896 Lina 
Ecuenstein i ‘oman under Monast, 416 Vhere is the prioress 
. the chambress, the infirinaress, the portress and others. 

Infirmarian (infomnériin). [f. INriuaar-y 
+-IAN.] One who has charge of an infirmary and 
of the patients there, esp. in a monastic establish- 
ment or as a member of a religious order. 

1659 Woovurad S?. Seresa uu. xvi. 114 In alt her sickness 
«she did neither more nor less, but as the Infirmarian would 
have her. 1858 Fanner tr. Varrer's Life 47 He was their 
doctor, infirmarian, contforter, father, servant. 1871 /'ad/ 
Wall G. 15 Feb. 7 A small passage communicated with 
each cirriage, so that the surgeon and infirmarians could 
go to and fro between the sick beds and the kitchen. 

Infirmary (infsumari). Also 7 -firmery, 
(-irie,, -fermery. [ad. med.L. ¢ufirmarra, {. in- 
firmus INFIRM a: see-Any! 3B. 3. The obs. forms 
perh. repr. F. tafirmerie (earlier enfermerie, etc. 
=Sp. enfermeria, Iu infermerta, ‘The ME. aphe- 
tized form was FERMERY, q.v.] 

1. A building or part of a building for the treat- 
ment of the sick or wounded; a hospital ; esp. the 
sick-quarters ina religious establishment, a school, 
workhouse, or other institution. 

In the 18th c., the common name for a public hospital: see 
Hosrttat. sb, 3. Nearly all such institutions in English 
provincial towns had originally this name, which is still re- 
tained in many cases, e.g. the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, 
the Royat Infirmary, Liverpool, the Radchffe Iufirmary, 
Oxford, etc. 

1625 Lacon f'ss., Building (Arb.) 552 You must fore-see, 
that one of them, be for an Infirmary, if the Prince, or any 
Speciall Person should be Sicke. 1666 Prpys Diary 29 Jan., 
He entertained me with discourse of an Infirmary which he 
hath projected for the sick and wounded seamen, | 1722 De 
For Col, Fack (1840) 274 She was carried to the infirmary, 
so they call it in the religious houses in Italy, where the 
sick nuns or friars are carried. 1748 BUTLER Serin, Gov. 
Lond. Infirm. Wks. 1874 11. 307 There is..a necessity, in 
such a city as this [London], for public infirmaries. 1772-84 
Cook Moy. (1790) I. 15 The taste of the convents, especially 
of the Franciscans is better... The Infirmary also is a piece 
of good architecture. 1806 Med. Fru. XV. 47 She was.. 
admitted an out-patient, and her fiieuds had directions 
given them to attend at the Infirmary on proper days for 
Medicines. 1838 Dickens O. 7wist xxiii. This is the port 
wine, ma’am, that the board ordered for the infirmary. 1855 
Macautay //ist. Eng, xviii. 1V. 243 There was not then, in 
the whole realm, a single infirmary supported by voluntary 
contribution. 

fig. 1648 Eart WrstmorELann Otia Sacra (1879! 27 Man 
is Nethesda, and ’s five Senses be Porches unto that great 
Infermery, Where divers cures are sought for. 1649 Jer. 
Tavior Gt. Exemp. 1. v. 151 Those are the persons of 
Christs infirmary, whose restitution and reduction to a state 
of life and health was his great design. 

+2. A house for rearing delicate plants; a con- 
servatory. Oés. rare. 

1707 SLoaxe Yamaica 1. Pref., By means of Stoves and 
Infirmaries, many of them have come to greater perfection, 
than in any part of Europe. 


3. attrib. and Comb. 

1758 J. S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 100, I ordered 
the Infirmary-Keeper to hring him into the Ward. 1816 in 
A. C. Hutchison Pract. Obs, Surg. (1826) 161 He was 
detected by the vigilance of the It:firmary serjeant 


| 


INFIRMAT. 


+ Infi-rmat, fa. pple. Sc. Obs. rare. [asif from 
a verb *2firmate: cl.OF. enfermer to affirm, con- 
firm.] Confirmed, made certain. 

1487 Burgh Rec. ciberdeen (1844) 1. 43 Quhilkis thingis, 
gif thai be infirmat of verite, ar riclit displesand. 

+Infirmate, v. Oss. rare". [f. L. infir- 
miat-, ppl. stem of tafrmare to INFinu.]  frans. 


To weaken, invalidate. 

1557 Tomuwson Kenon's Disp. 378 He will never be able 
to infirmate or disprove the authority of such grave men. 

Infirmation (infoimé'fon). rare. [ad. L. 
infirmalion-em ,N. of action I. 7zfrmare to INFIUM; 
cf. F. infirmation (1520 in Watz.-Darm.).] The 
action of weakening or invalidating (evidence). 

3808 Bentuam Sc. Reform 72 The testimony of each wit- 
ness operating either in confirm ition or infirmation of that 
of the rest. a 1812 — Ration. Fudic, Evid. 11827) V. 128 
For infirmation, or even for confirmation .. it may still have 
its use. 

Infirmative (infs-umitiv), ¢.(s6.) rare. [a. F. 
infirmatif, -ive: see INFIRM \TE v.and -1VE,-ATIVE, ] 
Tending to weaken or invalidate. b. sé. That 
which tends to weaken. 

1611 Cotcr,, /ufirmalif, .. infirmatiue; weakening, in- 
feebling ; disanulling, disallowing. a 1812 BentHam Ration, 
Gudic. Evid. (1827) Wt. 14 Any such disprobabilizing fact 
.. may be termed an infirmative fact. /é#d.173 No other 
infirmatives seem applicable. 

+Infi'rmatory, 56. Ols. rare. [ad. med.L. 
infirmatori-um, {, infirmus INFIRM, cf. INFIRMI- 
TORY.) =INFinMAny. 

1598 Stow Surv. xxxv. (1603) 319 Peter de Heliland made 
the infirmatoric. a 1641 Br. Mounracu Acts & ox. 1642) 
438 Ifany bee sick, hee is carried into the Infirmatory. 1678 
Puiruips(ed. 4) App, daftrinatoric, or Infirmary. ; 

tInfi'rmatory, ¢. 0s. rare—'. (f. L. tn- 
firmil-, ppl. stem of zxfirmare to INFIRM + -ony.] 
Tending to make infirm or invalidate. 

1726 AYLIFFE Parergon 492 Such a Sentence ought to be 
prononnce’d..as is neither Confirmatory, nor Infirmatory. 

Infirmed (infd-1md), 4/2. a. [f. Ineiem vw, + 
-ED!.] Kenddered infirm; affected with infirinity. 

1552 Hvtort, Infyrmed, safirmus. 1583 Stusses Ant. 
Abns, 11. (1882) 53 Euerie man .. is suffered to exercise the 
misterie of phisick, and suryerie .. to the diseased, and in- 
firmed persons. 1647 Lttty Chr, Astroé. xliv. 266 If the 
Disease be not chronick,..you shall find great alteration in 
the Disease and party infirmed. ¢1783 ¥. Vhompson's 
Man 14 Apish, ugly, saucy, infirmed, diseased. 

Infirmerer, variant of INFiitaasei Ods. 

+ Infi:rmited, pf/. az. Obs. [? for infirmated, f. 
INFIRMATE v., or after 2zfiruecty.) =IneutseD. 

1616 Fart Cuunerco. in Whitaker Crazen (1812) 291, 
] grow inuch into yeares, and am something infirmited. 

+Infi-rmitory. O¢s. rare. [ad. med.L. zn- 

firmitorium, var, of tnfirmalorinm: cf. INFIUtM- 
ATonY sh] =INFURMARY I. 

1538 Letano /ti. V. 82 The Fratry and Infirmitory be 
now mere Ruines. 1645 [EvetyN Diary 25 Jan., The 
Infirmitory {at Rome] where the sick lay was paved with 
varions colour’d marbles. | ; ; 

Infirmity ‘infsamiti). [ad. L. tufirmitit-em, 
n. of quality t. ¢zfirm as INFItM a, (see -1TY). Cf. 
F. trfirmilé (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), earlier ex- 
fermeté.| Vhe condition of being infirm. 

1, Weakness or want of strength; lack of power 
todo something; inability. Also with f/.an instance 
or case of this. 

1382 Wye ar 2 Com. xi. 30, I shal glorie in tho thingis that 
ben of myn infirmyte [gfoss or freelte),  /6éd/. xii. 5 For 
sich maner thing I s:hal glorie: forsothe for mz no thing, 
no but in myn infirmitees. 1447 BoKennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 
6, 1] durst not hastyly assente hym to, Weel knowyng myn 
owyn infyrmyte. 1590 Spenser /.Q. an. vii. 33 Him he 
saw stil] stronger grow through strife, And him selfe weaker 
through infirmity. 1654-94 Sour Pewedve Ser. I. 13 
All Abortion is from Infirmity and Defect. 1796 Bure 
Let. Noble Ld, Wks. VII. 7 When I could no longer hurt 
them, the revolutionists have trampled on iny infirmity. 
1889 We. ¥. Legye 131 Weaker men feel the confidence 
that infirmity reposes in strength. es 

b. Of an argument or title: Want of validity. 

4 1614 Donne Itiadavaros (1644) 21 What infirmity soever 
my, reasons may have, yet I have comfort in ‘Tresmegistus 
Axiome. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. \xii. (1739) 126 
Kings .. knew no such infirmity in that manner of convey- 
ance, as is pretended. 1888 Ly. Bramwett in Law Aep., 
13 App. Cases 345 They had notice of the infirmity of 
the title of those from whom they claimed. | 

2. Physical weakness, debility, frailty, feebleness 
of body, resulting from some constitutional defect, 
disease, or (now mostly) old age. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xx. 244 The kyngis Infermite Woxe 
mair & mair. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Bartholomew 20 
Fulis trewit wele pat he Pame heylyt of Infyrmyte. ¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom. xi 35 (Harl. MS.) he lawe is I-sette for hein 
bat ben made blinde by infirmite, or by be will of god. 1508 
Dunoier Poems iv. 3,1 .. am truhlit now with gret seiknes, 
And feblit with infirmitie. 1691 SHaks. J72ve/. N.1. v. 82 
Infirmity that decaies the wise, doth euer make the better 
foole. 1795 Burke Corr. (1844) LV. 413 If infirmity had not 
the trick of assuring to itself strange privileges, and having 
them allowed by the good-nature of others. 1838 Lytton 
Leila 1. ii, When age and infirmity broke the iron sceptre 
of the king. 1871 K. E1t.is Catudlus xiv. 305 ''o a tremor 
of age their gray infirmity rocking. 

+b. Unhealthiness. Ods. rare. 
1481 Caxton Godfrey 218 Thenne denysed the barons that 
they wold remeue for thynfyrmyte of the place. 


r 
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3. Aspecial form or variety of bodily (or mental) 
weakness ; tan illness, disease (ods.) ; now, esp., 
a failing in one or other of the faculties or senses. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Tis. v. 23 Use a litil wyn for thi stomak, 
and thin ofte falling infiimytees. a@rqoo-so dfevander 
5581 dlikea fell infirmite was in his hors bunden.. bat he for 
bale dies. c1qg0 Gesta Rom. xx. 69 (Harl. MS.) If I 
myght bathe in blode of goetis, I shuld be hole of this in- 
firmite. 1540 ct 32 L/en. VIII, c. 42 § 3 The pestilence, 
great pockes & such other contagious infirmityes. 1656 
Rivetey Pract. Physick 84 Vf from the Liver or the Spleen, 
there are signs of their Infirmities. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. 
Drugs 1.179 This guur is us'd..for several Infirmities of 
the Lungs. 1790 Cowper Ihs. (1837) XV. 222 “The voice 
of the Almighty can in one moment cure me of this mental 
infirmity. 1791 Gentl. Mag. 22/2 A gentleman, aged 50, 
who felt the infirmities of age at an earlier period than most 
do. 1875 Jowett ato (ed. 2) II]. 372 He isa little deaf 
and has u similar infirmity in sight. 

+b. A noxious vegetative growth. Oés. rare. 

1597 Grrarve C/erbal i, xvii. § 1. 22 The first groweth in 
gardens and arable grounds, as an infirmitie and plague of 
the fields. 12759 tr. Duhamel’s Husé. 1. viii. (1762) 25 Pro- 
duce nothing but moss and cankerous infirmities. 

4. Weakness of character; moral weakness or 
frailty; inability to maintain a high moral standard 
or to resist natural inclinations. 

1382 Wrceiir Jom. vi. 19 The infirmite [gfoss or vnstabil- 
nesse] of 3oure fleisch. /4/d. viii. 26 “Vhe spirit helpith oure 
infirmyte [ v/ossor vnstedefastnesse], 1414 Bramrton /’enit. 
7’s. xxi. (Percy Soc.) 9, 1 synne al day, for 1 am frele ; It is 
mannys infirmyte. 58x Lambarpr “eres. iv. xxi. (1588) 
624 Erring by infirmitie they are not altogether unwoorthie 
of pardon. 1614 De. Hatt Aecoll. Treat. 1037, I see that 
forty daies talk with God cannot bereave a man of passionate 
infirmity. 1783 Burkr Wep. AG. /ndia Wks. 1842 II. 63 
Some degree of ostentation is not eatremely blamable. It 
is human infirmity at the worst. 1873 Burton /fyst. Scoé. liii. 
V. 38 The head of the house..was a byword for infirmity of 
purpose. 

b. With az and p/. A weakness, flaw, defect in 
a person's character. 

1382 Wycwir //ed. iv. 15 We han not a byschop, that may 
not... haue compassioun to oure infirmytees. 1526 /’slgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 9b, Vhe which cureth, releueth & 
heleth all defautes & spiritual] infirmytces. 1637 Mutton 
fycidas 71 Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind). 1712 Anuutunxot John 
Bullu, iv, | know the infirmity of our family ; we are aptto 
play the boon companion. 1871 R. W. Dane Commandn. 
i. 82 It is easy enongh .. to discover grave infirmities and 
faults in most Christian people. 


+Infi'rmize, v. Obs. sare. 
-1Z8.]  ¢rans. ‘Vo render infirm. 

17st R. Sutrra Nes, (1850) 66 The Word was made flesh, 
infirmized, 

Infirmly (infs-amli), adv. [f. Irina a. + -Ly2, 
In an infirm manner; weakly, feebly, insecurely. 

1615 G. Saxpys /rav, 38 Infirmely walled; yet great, if 
you comprehend the suburbs therewith. 1662 STILLtxGEt. 
Orig. Sacr. ur. iv. § 2 So weakly grounded and infirmly 
proved an opinion. 1727 Swirt Gulliver iv. vii, 1 walked 
infirmly on my hinder feet. 1816 Worpsw. /'*rench Army 
mm Kussia i, A withered bough, Infirmly grasped within a 
palsied hand. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 2 Vhe same in- 
firmly balanced liability to the prevalence of the lower part 
over the higher. 

Infi‘rmness. Now rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being infirm (in various senses) ; 
weakness, feebleness, frailty, infirmity. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xu. Ixxv. 11612) 313 A Friend 
should not, nor you will I, in this Infirmnes flye. 1655 
OvucutTRep in Rigaud Corr. Sct. Afen (1841) 1. 87 So far as 
. the infirmness of my health, and the greatness of my age 
..would permit. 1663 Bovir /.rf. //ist. Colonrs t. v. Wks. 
1772 1. 695 ‘Vhe infirmness and insufficiency of the common 
peripatetick doctrine. 1680 Lomd. Gaz. No. 1485/4 On ac- 
count of his infirmness of Body. 


Infissile (infi'sil),@. rare. [Ix-3.] Not fissile ; 
that cannot be split. 

1855 H. Srencer Princ. Psychol. u. xi. 210 Of bodies that 
resist in different modes..we have the Fissile and Infissile. 

tInfistulate, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2+ Fis- 
TULATEY.; after mcd.L. cafistulitus (OF. enfistuld) 
or It. iufistolare.] a. intr, To Lecome a fistula. 
b. trans. To convert into a fistula. 

161: Fiorio, /ufistolare, to infistulate, to fester. 
Celestina vi. 77 Doe not infistulate your wound. 

{lence + Infl‘stulated /f/. a.; + Infistula‘tion. 


1611 Fiorio, /ufistolatione, an Infistulation, 1706 Prit- 
Lirs, Ln fistulated, turned to, or full of Fistula’s. 

+ Infit, @. Obs. rare—'. [In-3.] Unfit. 

@ 1626 Lr. ANprEwes 96 Serur., 4foly Ghost (1661) 453 To 
such men, such simple men, .. a full infit and indisposed 
matter to receive it. 


Infit,v. U.S. local. [f. IN adv. + Fit v., after 
oulfit.} trans. To furnish (a seaman) with things 
requircd on shore. Ilence I-nfitter. 

1887 /isheries U.S. V. .226 The merchant is as anxious 
to “infit’ as he was to ‘outfit’ him, but the man must now 
hring an order from the agent or owner of the vessel, /dsid., 
The outfitters are also ‘infitters’, that is, they furnish the 
men with such supplies and articles of clothing as they may 
need when the vessel returns. 

I-nfix, 54. [f. L. sufex-: see next; after affx, 
prefix, suffix.) 

+1. A fixing in, fixed position resulting from 
firm insertion. Oés. 

161r BarksteD AHirex (1876) 93 Forecast the Basis he 


shall rest vpon, Whose firme infixe thunders nor winds can | 
shake. 
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2. Gran. A modifying element inserted in the 
body of a word, instead of being prefixed or stffixed 
to the stem. 

1881 Vatuere XXIII. 271,1 The arguments establishing the 
.. connection of the Cambojan and Malayan languages .. 
based on the principle of modifying infixes. 1883 4 ¢henxusme 
24 Mar. 381/1 Some voices [in Semitic languages] are found 
made by what appear at first sight to be infixes. 1887 Max 
MUutrerin Fortu. Kev, May 709 A certain number of formal 
elements, called suffixes, prefixes, and infixes, 

Infix (infiks),v. Also 7-9 en-. [Partly f. L. 
infix-, ppl. stem of zzfrecre to fix or fasten in, im- 
print, impress, or OF. zvftxer (Godef.); partly f. 
In-} or 4+ F1x v.] 

1. ¢razs. To fix or fasten fone thing) 27 (another); 
to implant or insert firmly. 

1s0z ATKYNSON tr. De /iitatione \. xii. 161 To returne vs 
to god; in whoin if we wolde feruently infixe our selfe, it 
shulde nat be great nede 10 seke outwarde consolacions. 
1533 More Axsie. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1114.1 Vherfore hath 
he... suffered hymselfe .. to Le touched and eaten, and 
y* very teeth to be infixed into his flesh. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Man 1. 14 So much [of the teeth] as is infixed within 
the Goummes to be perfect sensible. 1650 Butwer 4 - 
thropomet. 169 Infixing their Nailes in the Fronts of thein, 
they claw off the skin. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. /fist. (1776) 1V. 
145 The animal cannot ke one tooth without all the rest 
accompanying its motions. 1809 tr. J/acd, Cottin's Amelia 
Vansficld 1, 109 Whether it is not there that vice enfixes, 
in silence, her most envenomed stings. 1820 Marurin .Ief- 
moth \1892) Il. xxx. 213 Daggers .. which those who wish 
me to live would not willingly see infixed. 

b. fig. (of non-material action.) 

1s09 Barciay Shp of Folys (1874) Il. 16 O noble Princes 
..Infix your myndes to vertue and prudence. 1595 Siaks. 
Fohn uw. i. 502, 1 do protest I neuer lou’d my selfe Till now 
infixed I heheld my selfe, Drawne in the flattering table of 
her eie. 1822 Lamp Elia Ser. ur. Confess. Drunkard, The 
vices which’ they introduced, and the habits they infixed. 
1875 E. Waite Life ty Christ ur. xiii. (1€78) 148 So deeply 
is this habit of thought infiaed in modern readers, that [etc.]. 

+e. To affix. Ods. 

1577-87 Hotixsnep Chron. II]. 887/1 He vsed the ser- 
uice of secretaries in all the letters he wrote to him, infixing 
nothing of his owne hand but the subscription. 

d. To fix or fasten on something. 

60x Suaks. Af/’s [Well v. iii. 47 Where the impression 
of mine eye enfixing, Contempt his scornfull Perspective 
did lend me. 1843 E. Jones Sens. & Event 199 And we 
can wait thee, Death, our eyes enfixed Firmly there. 

2. To fix (a fact, etc.’ zz the mind or memory, 
so as to cause a deep impression ; to impress. 

1542 Brecon Potation Lent in arly Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
120 Grant .. that we .. may so infix in our breasts his most 
bitter death. 1642 Futrer //oly & rof. St. ut. x.175 First 
soundly infix in thy mind what thon desirest to remember. 
1751 Jounson Nambler No.147 05 The care with which he 
shewed all the companions of his early years how strongly 
they were infixed in his memory. 1889 JWacm. Mag. Aug. 
301/2 These thoughts were but infixed more deeply. 

3. Gram. ‘Yo insert (a formative element) in the 
body of a word: cf. INVINX sd. 2. 

1868, 1883 [implied in Inrixixc below]. 

Hence Infixed ff/. a., Infi:xing v6/. sb. and 


ppl. a 

tssz_ Hvurort, Infyxed, .. éufixus. 1634 T. Jounson 
Parey's Chirurg. 1x. v. (1678) 218 According as the Body 
infixed is either hard or easie to be found. 1755 JOHNSON, 
luiplantation, .. the act of enfixing or settling. 1860 
Ruskin Mod. /'aint, Vi ix, ix. §24 Death with the taunting 
word, and burning grasp, and infixed sting. 1868 Max 
Murer Stratific. Lang. 22 The infixing or incapsulating 
languages are but a variety of the affixing class. 1883 
Amer. Frnt. Philol. 347 Of the infiring of a letter between 
the first and third radical there seems to be no sure proof. 

Infixion (infikfon). rare. [n. of action from 
INFIX v., after L. type *2sfirton-cnt.] The action 
of infixing ; the condition of being infixed. 

1651 S1IANLEY Poems 150 The firtt [type of cross is] when 
to one single piece of wood there is affixion orinfixion. 1885 
Sievers in Aucyel. Brit, XVIII. 789/2 The infixion of a 
nasal in the formation of tense-slems. 

+Infla‘gon, vw. Obs. rare—°, 
To put into a flagon. 

1611 Foro, /ufiascare, to inflagon, to inflaske. 

Inflamable, obs. variant of INFLAMMABLE. 

Inflame (inflgiim), v. Forms: a. 4 en- 
flaumme, 4-5 -flaume, -flawme, -flamme, 5 
-fla(ujmbe, 5-9 enflame. 8. 4 inflaume, 4-6 
-flamme, 6 -flambe, 5- inflame. [ME. a. OF. 
enflammer, -flamber, ~flamer = Sp. inflamay’, It. 
tnfiammare:—L. inflammdare, {. tn- (IN-*) + 
H#lamma Vi.aAMe. From the 16th c. the prefix has 
usually been zz-, and the radical has the same 
phonetic history as FuaMeE sé, and v.]} 

I. trans. 1. ‘Yo cause to blaze or burst into 
flames; to set ablaze; to set on fire; to kindle. 

1382 Wycii Jed. iv. 1 Alle proude men..shuln be stobil ; 
and the day cummynge shal enflawme hem. 1413 /'/gr. 
Sozle (Caxton) 1. Ix. 11859) 58 Of wexe ne of matche..ther 
cometh neuer stynke, but yfthat it be fyrst enflammed with 
fyre. 1582-8 //ist, Jas, VI (1804) 9 They..kendlit thair 
traine of gwn powder quhilk inflamit the timber of the haill 
hous. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 361 It is Heat, rather than Flame, 
which neuerthelesse is sufficient to Enflame the Oyl. 1631 
Heywooo ug. Eliz. (1641) 176 marg., Gardiner had in- 
flamed many Martyrs, and hath now his body inflamed. 
1769 Fatcoxer Dict, Marine (1789) Ccivb, The fuse .. in- 
flames the powder. 1826 Henry £ fem. Chet. 1.237 Action 
of platinum in inflaming hydrogen gas. 1850 RoBERTSON 
Sern, Ser. 1 viii. 104 Fire will inflame straw. 


[In-2.] trans. 


INFLAME. 


ig. 1595 SHAKS. John v. i. 7 Vse all your power To stop 
their marches ‘fore we are enflam’d: Our discontented 
Counties doe reuolt. 

b. évansf. ‘Yo light up or redden as if with flame; 
tok hirer 

¢ 1477 Caxton Jason 73 Certayn oxen or bulles of fyre so 
grete that they enflamed alle the region of the ayer. 1697 
Davpen Virg. Georg. wv. 577, 1 will iny self conduct thee 
on thy Way, When next the Southing Sun inflames the 
Day. 1822 Surrey Chas. /, 1.119 The torches Inflame the 
night to the eastward, 1892 C. [favnn.asp in Pall Mall G. 
8 Aug. 3/1 The red, reflected sky Inflames the river, tints 
the trees. 

2. fiz. To set on fire with passion, strong feeling, 
or desire ; to excite passionatcly. 

a 1340 Hamvoe /’salter civ. 18 Pe worde of oure lord en- 
flaummyd him. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, George 567 tou 
dacyane .. wes inflaminyt of yre & tene. ¢ 1400 MaunprEv. 
(Roxb.) Pref. 2 Pride enuy and conctise has so enflaumbed 
be hertes. 1449 PEvock A'efr. i. villi. 330 The wil is heet 
and inflamyd into lone, 1560.\. 1. tr, Calvin's Foure Serm. 
Songe Ezech. ili. 61 Vf we be not then enflamed to praise 
hiin with full mouth. a1572 Ksox (/ist. Kef Wks. 1845 
1. 361 The inultitud easelre inflambed gave the alarnie. 
1663 Butter //ad.1. iii. 242 Honour, Revenge, Contempt 
and Shame Did equally their Breasts entlame. 1726 Lros: 
tr. Alberti's -Irchit. INE. 18 1 Having their minds enflamed 
with passion. 1752 Heme “ss. & Fret. (1777) 1.69 Court 
and country-party enflamed into a civil war by an unhappy 
concurreuce of circumstances, 1845S. Austin Ranke’s //ist. 
Ref. Vk. 215 The warning .. had served only to enflame 
Suleiman with fresh ardour to seek him out. 1867 Saities 
Mnguenots Fug. iii, (1880) 40 [Phey] did their utmost to 
inflante the minds of the people against the heretics, 

b. To fire, kindle, ronse (passion, ete. ). 

61340 Hiuro.e Prose Tr. 2 Wt inflawmes pe affeccyone. 
1573-80 Barnet Ady, 1141 This anger was inllamed againe. 
1732 in Szof/t's Lett, (1766) 11, 267 Vhe motive that in- 
flimed his passions upon that subiexe {Religion}. 1838 
Prescott Fenl. & /s. (1846 HH. xviii. 162 The reports .. of 
the first adventurers had inflamed the cupidity of many. 

3. To heat, make hot; esp. to raise (the body or 
Llood) to a feverish or morbid heat; to excite in- 
flainmation in. 

1530 Patscr. 534/2 His lyver is al enflamed with drinkyng 
of hote wynes. 1589 Cocan //aren Clealth cexvii. (1636) 238 
White wine inflameth or heateth least of all wines. 1599 
Ik. Burres Dyets drie Dinner N viij b, Hurtes .. hot con- 
stitutions, by inflaming the inward parts, and blood. 1665 
Sie T. Herserr 7'7rav. (1677) 282, | put some of the wood 
into ny mouth and chewed it;..for half an hour my mouth 
was inflamed as if Thad taken so much Vitrol. 1712-14 Port 
Kape Lock w. 69 If eer thy Gnome could.. Lite Citron- 
waters matrons cheeks inflame. 1775 R. Cuanpier Trav, 
asta AM, (1825) 1. 340 We had .. wooden lattices to adinit 
the air, while cool, and with shutters to exchide it, when 
inflamed. 1847 Trexsvson /xfnc. 1. 59, 1 saw my father’s 
face Grow long and troubled .. Inflamed with wrath. 1897 
Fior. Marrvat Blood Vampirexy, Mer eyes were inflamed 
with crying. 

b. Of a stimulant. “Uniting senses 2 and 3.) 

1560 Panty (Genev.) fsa. v.11 Wo vuto them, that rise vp 
early to followe drunkennes, and to them that continue 
vutil night, ti! the wine do inflame them. a 1586 Sir H. 
Sipsevin U'ssher's Lett. (1686) App. 23 Lest, being enforced 
to drink [wine] npon the sudden, you should find your self 
enflamed. 1678 RK. L'’Estrancu Seneca’s Mor. (1702) 320 
Others are enflam'd hy Wine. 1850 Ronertson Sern. Ser. 
i. ix. 116 Stimulants like wine inflame the senses. 

4. To add heat or uel to, to aggravate, augment 
in violence, exacerbate. 

1607 Hirron 4s. 1.353 How happy might | bee, if..1 
might either enkindle thisdesire, where hitherto it hath not 
beene, or might enflame it or adde heate vito it, where it 
is? 1706 Courier Reply Filmer 11730) 415 Whe Repetition 
of an ill Thing heightens the Degree, and inflames the 
Guilt. 1709 Appison Zaller No, 123 23 This Strexnm .. 
rather inflamed than quenched their Thirst. 1818 Jas. 
Mite Brit, Jada Uv. v. 540 Uh customary disputes were 
renewed and inflained. 1879 Farrar S¢. Paul (1883) 679 
Had he any right to inflame an existing animosity? 

+b. To augment’a price, or amonnt eharged). 

1672 Petry Pol. Anat. (1692) 351 The interest must in- 
flame the price of Irish commodities. 1696 Stannorr Chr. 
Pattern (1711) 187 Beware lest this busy and malicious 
impertinence do not inflame the reckoning. 1773 Gotpsm. 
Stoops to Cong. 1.1, We passengers are to be taxed to pay 
all these fineries. I have often seen a good side-board,.. 
though not actually put in the bill, inflame a reckoning 
confoundedly. 


IL. znéx. 5. To burst into flame ; to catch fire. 


tb. transf. To become very hot (0ds.). 

1638 Sin ‘IT. Hexsert 7'raz, (ed. 2) 296 Long hecalmed, 
whereby the ayre inflam'd, and Sea gave a fierie reflection. 
1783 Phil Trans, UXXI11}. 227 When the metal is red- 
hot, it nelts and inflames instantaneously. 1794 G. ADAMS 
Nat. & Exp. Philos. ¥, xii. 493 It does not inflame, unless 
mixed with atmospherical or with vital air. 1812 Str H. 
Davy Chem, Philos, 89 By the friction of solids .. the axle 
trees of carriages sometimesinflame. 1871 Tyxpait Fragi., 
Se. (1879) 1. iti, 85 It first smokes and then violently in- 
flames. 

6. To become hot or excited with passion; to 
glow with ardour of feeling. 

1559 Alirr. Afag., Jack Cade xiii, | therby enflamed 
much the more. 16a1 Quarces Div, Poems, Esther vi, 
‘Their fell disdaine..inflam’d. 1824 Cartyte Schiller App. 
ii. (1872) 272, 1 know how soon your noble heart inflaines 
when sympathy and humanity appeal to it. 

7. To become inflamed under the action of disease 
or stimulants; to be affected with inflammation. 

1607 Torsett. Four-f. Beas’s (1658) 176 Sometime the 
liver of the Fox inflameth. 1737 Bracken Farricry [iipr. 
(1757) LI. 162 The Fibres will not fret or inflame as soon, 
1753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 126 The Blister 
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inflamed to a great Degree. 1955 A/an x. 3 Their high 
blood being apt to inflame with wine. 1892 Argosy Mar. 
781 He was compelled to drink sparingly lest his head should 
inflane. 1898 J. HurcHinson Archrues Surry, IX. 313 
‘The patches do not ulcerate or intlaine. 

Inflameable, obs. variant of [NFLAMMABLE. 

Inflamed (inflé-md), Af/. a. Uf prec. + -ED1.] 

1, Set on fire, kindled, burning, blazing, in flames. 
Now rare. 

1603 Florio Jontaizne (1634) 300 Archimedes. . saith, the 
Sunne is a God of enflumed yron. ¢1611 Cuarman flfad 
vis. L iijb, I had conceipt, we should haue made retreate, 
Ky light of the inflamed fleet. 1774 J. Bravant J/ythol, 1. 
p. xix, It appears to lave been an hollow and inflamed 
mountain. 18568 GREENER Cruannery 261 The degree of heat 
inthe inflamed fluid. 1876 ‘I’. Harpy #thelberta (1890) 37 
A hnge inflained sun was breasting the horizon of a wide 
sheet of sea. 

b. /fer. Depicted as in lames; flamant. 

1610 Guituis //eraldry im. iv. (1660: 118 The Field is. Or, 
a Mountain Azure, inflamed, Proper. 1864 Bouter... //e. 
Hist, & fop, xxi. §-9 (ed. 3) 365 An antique Roman lamp or, 
inflamed ppr. 

2. Enkindled, fired in mind or feeling ; fervent, 
glowing. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 97 [He] with moost 
entlamed charits: prayed for them. 1579 Festos Guicciard, 
190 The Duke of Myllan.. nourished an inflsuned desire to 
assubject it to hin self. 1710 Norris Chr, /'ruct. i. 15 How 
we come to have such an inflamed Propension to sensible 
good is another question. 1746-7 Hravey West. (1828) st 
What suitable returns of inflamed and adoring devotioncan 
we make to the Holy One of God ¢ 

b. Passionately excited; hot with anger; enraged. 

1612-32 Drtonry Shomas of Keading in Thoms /:. £. 
Prose Kom, (1858) 1. 104 Neither Hodgekins nor Martin 
could intreat their inflamed Oust to let him downe. 1797 
Mus. Ravcuirrr /talian ii, They parted mutually inflamed. 

3. Affeeted with feverish or morbid inflammation ; 
red or swollen from inflammation. 

1599 IL. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner G ij b, | It) very much 
helpes an inflamed stomacke. 1789 W. Rucuas Dom, Mel. 
(1790) 495 An emollient clyster, Which .. will serve as a 
foinentation to the inflained parts. 1860 Tyspatt Clie, 1. 
xi. 85 Our guide's eyes were. .greatly inflamed, 

Hence Infla‘medaly adv. rare, in an inflamed or 
excited manner ; hotly, fervently. 

1637 Bastwick Lefany 1. 1 My affections Legan .. more 
inflainedlier to loue the place of permanent and glorious 
immortality. 


Inflamer /inflé-ma1). [f. INFLAME v. + -ER1.] 
One who or that which inflames or kindles; an 


exciter, arouser, instigator. ‘Chiefly in bad sense.) 

1609 ir. W. Bartow aAlnsw. Nameless Cath. 365 The 
originall nourishing inflamers, which minister the rechaff- 
ment to these disloyal attempts. @163: Donne “ss. 
Divinity (1651) 191 Ceremonies, the cement and mortar of 
all Exterior, and ofien the inflainer of interior Religion. 
3655 Futter CA. /fist. iv. i. § 23 The inflamer of this 
rebellion. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 185 @ 4 Interest is like- 
wise a great Inflamer, and sets 2 Man on Persecution under 
the colour of Zeal. 1750 Warsurtos Julian Whs. 1811 
VIII. 228 Inflamers of their master’s follies. 1852 Grote 
Greece u. Ixxvi. X. 82 Accordingly I seize this man Is- 
menias as the great inflaincr of war. 1881 Daily Vews 
17 Feb, 5/2 The inflamers of public hutred against the Jews. 

b. That which causes heat or inflammation (in 
the blood, ete.). 

1747 Berketry Jar-svaler for Cattle Wks. IH. 490, 
T knew that tar-water was cordial and diaphoretic, and yet 
no inflamer. 

Inflaming (inflé-min), v5/. sd. [f. INFLAME 
v + -InG!.) The action of the verb INFLAME; 
inflammation. 

1450-1530 A/yrr. our Ladye 16 All hys herte was en- 
flaumed to the loue of god, wherof after that fulfyllynge and 
enflanmynge .. he broughte fourthe the wordes and the 
notes. 1547 Boornr Brev, Health cexix. 75 If there be 
any inflamyngs in the breste. 1613 1’. Macces tr. A/easa's 
etc. Treas. Anc. & Alot. T. 1.15’: By the Seraphicall en- 
flaming, which is something neere to this divine Fire. 

Infla-‘ming, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1nG#.] That 
inHames; in various senses of the yb. 

1562 A. Brooke Romeus §& Ful, 231 In wait lay warlike 
Love .. Till now she had escaped his sharp inflaming dart. 
1595 SHAKS. FoAkn 1. i. 340, 1 am burn’d vp with inflaming 
wrath. 1709 Appison /atler No. 148 ? 3 The inflaming 
kind of Diet which is so much in Fashion. 1742 Ricuarp- 
son Pamela IV. 82 How unnatural in some, how inflameing 
in others, are the Descriptions of it! 1789 W. BucHax 
Dom, Med. (1790) 547 Dosed with wine, punch, .. or some 
other hot and inflaming liquors. 1864 H. Spencer //instr. 
Univ. Progr. 118 The poles of a galvanic battery .. will give 
off, the one an inflammable and the other an inflaming gas. 

Hence Infla‘mingly adv., in an inflaming or 
exciting manner. 

161a CuHapmas {¥icddowes T. Plays 1873 111. 50 He does 
become it [the characterof Hymen] most enflamingly. 1731 
A. Hitt Adz. Posts Ep. 8 The Warlike Images, so in- 
flamingly touch’d, in the Great Kinds of Poetry. 

Inflammability ‘inflemabitliti). [f. next: 
see -1Ty. So F. uflammabilité (Buffon’.) The 
guality of being inflammable; tan inflammable. 

1646 Sir T. Browne send. Ep. wi. xxi. 161 If the 
ambient air be impregnate with subtile inflamabilities, and 
such as are of quick accension. 1674 Bovie Grounds 
Corpusc, Philos. 25 Sulphur. .owes its inflammability to the 
convention of yet more simple and primary corpuscles. 1831 
Brewster Ofiics iii. 26 The high absolute refractive power 
of oil of cassia .. indicates the great inflammability of its 
ingredients. 

b. fg. Excitableness of temperament. 


, excitement, fervour. 
| instance of this. 


INFLAMMATION. 


1787 Jerrerson Let. to M/adisou 30 Jan. in Corr. (1829 11. 
go He has one foible, an excessive miflammahility of temper. 
1858-62 Caurvie /redk. Gt. ix. x. (1872) TET. 166 This 
royal Youn: Gentleman, with his vanities, ambitions, in- 
experiences, plentiful inflainmabilities. 1863 Marv Howitt 
/. Brewer's Greece \. viii. 264, | had thus an opportunity 
of witnessing Greek inflummability during parliamentary 
discussion. 

Inflammable (infle-mab'l), a. (sb.) Also 7 
inflamable, 7-8 inflameable. [repr. L. type 
*inflammabiis, f. infammare see Ixrtame ard 
-RLE); perh. immediately from F. flammable 

Cotgr. 1611). The 17-18th c. tuflamable, tn- 
flameable, was app. an Eng. formation on the vb.: 
cf, blam’e able.) 

1. Capable of being inflamed or set on fire; sus- 
ceptible of combustion; easily set on fire. 

fuflammable air (light i.a.), a name formerly given to 
hydrogen gas ; deavy inflammable atr,carburetted hydrogen 
or fire-damp. 

1605 Fisime Quersit, t. xiii. 54 Uhe sulphurous substance 
and inflamable matter. 1646 Sin T. Browne /’seucl. E/. 
i. . 87 Urimstone is a Minerall body of fat and inflainable 
parts, 1673-4 Grew Seget. Trioiks iv. 84 A volatile and 
inlammable Spirit. 1674 Perry Dise. Dupl. ropertion 93 
In what proportions several Liquors contetn more or less of 
inflameable ur ardent parts. 1736 /4i/. 7 rans. Abr. VIII. 
77 heading) Experinents on Inflammable Air. 1779 In- 
flammable gas [see Gas 54, 2]. 1789 Austin in LAI Trans. 
LXXAX. 54,1 therefore attempted to decompose the heavy 
inflaininable air by means cf sulphur, which readily unites 
with the light inflainntable air in a condensed) state, and 
with it forins hepatic air. 1791 [see HivpROGEN). 1871 
Roscor Chem. 322 Alcohol is very inflammable, 1878 I[cx- 
Ley /’Aysiogr, 103 Vhis isthe gas which was formerly known 
as inflammable air, and 1s now called hydrogen. y 

2, Kasily fired or roused to excitenient; excitable, 
hasty-tempered, passionate. 

1800 Mus. Hervey A/onrtray Fam. Yh. 222 Henry. .was, 
moreover, of so violent and inflaminable a temper, that half 
a word was sufficient toset his blood boiling. 1836 Lytros 
Athens 1837) 1. 442 That lively, high-souled, sensitive, and 
inflammable people. 1845 Forno //andth, Spain. 65 Their 
disposition is very sanguine and inflammable. 

3. Of disease: Inflammatory, rare. 

a1862 Buckie Afisc. ks. (1872) b gos The inhabitants 
are litle liable to inflammable divease. } : 

B. sé. An inflammable substance. (Chtefly in 
fl) Also fig. 

1770 Cronstent in .Vonthiy Rew. 312 Inlammabtes, which 
can be dissolved itt oils but not in waters 1794 Kinwan 
Adin. to 1 Vhe Mineral Kingdontis usually divided into four 
parts; 1. Earths and Stones, 2. Salts. 3. Inflaminables. 4. 
Metallic Substances. 1807 ‘Crrvanres Hoce’ Aising Sun 
T. 141 There inay be soine inflannnables [women] here, for 
all that, 1894 Darly News 7 Apr. 58 An alarming fire 
broke out amongst sone cargo, consisting of hay, timber, 
und other inflammables, 

Hence Inflammableness, the quality of being 
inflammable; Inflarmmably adv., in an inflam- 
mable manner. 

1680 Bovie cept. Chest, v. 318 They ascribe, .tosnlpliur, 
as well Odours as inflamableness. 1727 Baitey vol. 1, 
Inflameableness (ed. 1731 inflaininableness], capableness of 
being inflamed or set on Fire. 1817 J. Scotr Paris Revisit. 
(ed. 4) 393 A light, ill-informed, inflammably-constituted 

ublic mind. 1830 Gonwis Cloudesley I. ii. 29 Partly 
& the inflammableness of his disposition in that respect. 

+Infla‘mmate, a. Os. rare. (ad. 1.. nflam- 
mat-us, pa. pple. of inflamnuire.) Inflamed, 

1450 tr. De Jittatione 1. xiv. 16 God wol haue us par- 
fitly suget to him, & by love inflammate passe all maner 
mannys reson. 1590 Barrovait deth, Physick 1. ix. (1639) 
84 If the skins which be joyned all the length of the breast 
within be inflammate, then [etc.]. 

Inflammation (inflamé'{an). Also 6-7 in- 
flamation. [ad. L. zuflammation-em, n. of action 
f. inflammidre to set on fire: cf. F. zaflammation, 
14th c. in Littré in sense 2, 16th c. in sense 3: 
these senses were also in L.] 

1. The action of inflaming; setting on fire or 
catching fire; the condition of being in flames, 
conflagration. 

1563 W. Futkr Meteors (1640) 31 A thick Exhalation, 
violently moved out of a cloud, without inflammation or burn- 
ing. 1626 Bacon Sy/va§ 366 We will first therefore spexke 
. of Bodies Enflamed, wholly, and inimediatly, without any 
Wieke to helpe the Inflammation. 1650 Futter Miseah 
1t. xiii. 269 More proper it had been, that such an inflamma- 
tion [that of the Cities of the Plain) should have left an Ena, 
Hecla or Vesuvius behinde it. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. 
Light 185 Vhese different substances require very different 
degrees of heat, in order to excite their inflammation. 1833 
Brewster .Vat. Magic xiii. 313 One of the commonest 
experiments .. is that of producing inflanimation by mixing 
two fluids perfectly cold, 1854 J. ScorFERX in Or7's Circ. 
Sc., Chem. 230 The inflammation of a gas by electricity. 

+ b. concr. Something in flames or on fire; a 
Llazing body or appearance. Obs. : 

1563 W. FUuLKE -Vefeors (1640) 27 If lightning or any 
other inflamation be in the upper part of these clonds. 
1620 MEL1on Asfrofog. 31 Another will foretell of Lightning 
and Thunder. .when there are no such Inflamations seene. 
1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 443 One of these 
inflammations [meteors], of a very extraordinary largeness, 
was seen at Quito whilst we were there, : 

2. The action of inflaming mentally, of firing the 
mind, passions, senses, etc. (in quot. 1597 with 
liquor); the condition of being so inflamed ; 
Also, with az and //, an 


INFLAMMATIVE. 


1597 SHaks. 2 //en. JV, iv. ti, 103 They are generally 
Fooles, and Cowards ; wbicl: some of vs should be too, but 
for inflamation. 1609-38 Heywoop Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 
384 Our hearts with inflanmations burne, 1627 F, E. 
Hist. Extw. 1 (1680) 24 ‘Their Bodies were divided, but 
their Affections meet with a higher Inflammation. 1777 
BurRKE Acddr. to King Wks. 1842 I]. 397 The means of 
calming a people in a state of extreme inflammation. 1818 
Jas. Mitt Srit. Ixdia It. 1, vii. 250 The combustion. . was 
Soon communicated to the rest, whose bosoms were perfectly 
prepared forinflammation, ; 

+b. An incitement ; a kindling of devotion. Ods. 

1597 Hooker Keel, Pol. v. xxxiv.§ 1 The minde .. taketh 
euery where new inflammations to pray. _ 

3. Path, A morbid process affecting some organ 
or part-of the body, characterizcd by excessive heat, 
swelling, pain, and redness; also, a particular 


instance or occurrence of this. 

1533 Exvor Cast, /ielthe it xxx. (1541) 47 b, Much sleepe 
augmenteth heate, more than is necessary, wherby hot fumes 
and inflamacions are often ingendred. 1543 “TRAHERON 
Vigo's Chirurg, 26/1 ‘Whe patient complayned of great 
payne and heate, and inflammation. 16:1 Bisve Lev. xiii. 
28 !f the bright spot stayin his place, and spread not in the 
skin,. itis an inflammation of tbe burning. 1732 Axuri- 
not Rudes of Dict i. 249 It is reckoned good 1n Inflamma- 
tions of the Bowels. 1813 J. THomson Lect. Inflam. 39 
The term Inflammation has long been employed by medical 
men, to denote the existence of an unusual degree of red- 
ness, pain, heat, and swelling, in any of the textures or 
organs of which the human body is composed. 1879 HARLAN 
Eyesight v. 54 The most common disease of the eye is in- 
flammation of the conjunctiva. 

+4. Augmentation of price or charge: cf. Ix- 


FLAME 4b. Cés. 

1821 Pyron Fan iu. xxxv, That climax of all human ills, 
The inflammation of his weekly bills. 

Inflammative (inflemativ), 2. and sé. rare, 
[f. L. type **nflammativ-us (perh. in med.L.: ef. 
obs. F. znflammatif, -tve, 15-16th c. in Godef.), 
f. ppl. stem of L. zuflammare to INFLAME: see -IVE.] 

A. adj. =INFLAMMATORY a. 

1730-6 Bairey (fol.), /a/fantmiatie, of an inflaming nature 
or quality. 1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 270 
“Their favourite liquor is brandy, brought also from Lima, 
aod is less iuflammative than rum. 

B. sb, =INFLAMMATORY 56, 

1685 Ken Serm. in Life (1854) 1. 260 That powerful in- 
flammative and preservative of love which I)aniel had. 
a1731 — Div. Lowe Wks. (1838) 329 O my crucified God, 
thou sovereign inflammative of love. — Philothea Poet. 
Wks, 1721 1V. 415 God, in whom all Inflaramatives unite, 
Which can our Love excite. 

Inflammatory (inflematari), 2. and sé. [f. 
L. type *22flammatori-us ‘perh. in mod.L, : cf. ¥. 
inflammatoire, 1722 in \latz.-Darm.): see prec. 
and -ory.] A. adj. 

+1. Of, pertaining to, characterized by, or causing 
an inflamed or blazing condition. Ods. 

1757 W. Tnuomrson A.V. Advec. 44 They can also tell 
what use those inflammatory Combustibles .. are of, 1796 
Morsi: Amer, Geog. tt. 572 The chief of the natural curiv- 
sities .. is the burning phenomenon, and its inflammatory 
neighbourhood {Naphtha Springs, near Baku]. ; 

2. Tending to inflame with desire or passion; of 
a nature to rouse passion, anger, or animosity. 
(Now usually in a bad scnse.) 

axgs Ken Ayuanarinimn Poet. Wks. 1721 11. 13, 1 felt 
a darted heav'nly Flame .. ‘Thus an inflammatory Ray 
Devour'd my Heart, dry'd all iny Tears away. 1767 Junius 
Lett, ii. 11 People .. read the poisonous and_ inflammatory 
libels. 1796 Ginpon Decl. & £. (1869) 1. vi. x21 The in- 
flammatory powers of art were sammoned to his aid, 1834 
PrincLtE A/r. Sh. v. 193 Inflammatory speeches were 
delivered. a@1862 Buckir Cred. (1869) II]. ii. 97 They 
used the most inflanmatory language. 

b. Characterized by excitement or passion. 

1874 Mottey Barneveld 1. i. 45 Such an inflammatory age, 

3. That tends to heat or inflame the blood; 
exciting the brain or scnses ; stimulating. 

31733 CuryNe fing. Alalady wu. iil. § 4 (1734) 140 Without 
leaving that .. Depression behind it .. like Brandy or in- 
flammatory Spirits, 1794S. Wittiams Mermont 159 Every- 
thing which was astringent stimulating and inflammatory. 
1805 W. Saunvexrs JZ. Haters 144 The high activity of 
Buxton water, and its inflammatory tendency. ’ 

4. Path, Of the nature of, pertaining to, indica- 
tive of, or characterized by inflammation or an 
inflamed condition of the body. 

3732 AnpuTuNnoT Audes of Diet 278 In inflammatory Dis- 
tempers .. the Strenzth nay be diminished. 1799 Lear 
Let. Presid. U. Sin Str J. Sinclair's Corr. 11831) 11. 32 
His [General Washington's] disorder was an inflammatory 
sore throat, which proceeded from a cold. 1800 Jed. 

Frul. WV. 420 The rapid progress of the inflammatory 
symptoms. 1876 Duurinc Dis, Skin 42 Papules may or 
may not be inflammatory. 
B. sé. An inflammatory agent; that which in- 


flames, excites, or rouses strong feeling or passion. 

1681 H. Morn rf. Dan. vi. 159 Her beauty being such 
an Inflammatory to love. 1759 FRANKLIN Zss, Wks. 1840 
III. 262 The assemhly chose only to glance at the inflam- 
matories thrown in their way. . . 

Hence Inflarmmatorily a/v., in an inflammatory 
manner. 

3887 /U/nstr. Loud. News 12 Mar. 282/2 An inflammatorily 
religious harangue. 

+ Infla'sk,v. Obs. rare—°. [f. In-2 + FLASK 5d.] 
trans. To put into a flask. 

1611 Frorio, /ufiascare, to inflagon, to inflaske. 
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Inflatable (inflz'-tab’l), a. Also inflateable. 
[f. INFLATE v.+-ABLE.] Capable of being inflated, 
blown out, or distended with air or gas. 

1878 Gentl, AJag. May: 603 This craft was made of caout- 
chou, inflatable, and weighed 300 Ibs. 1884 Pad! Mall G. | 
23 Sept. 6/1 Inflatable collars .. which will support them in 
the water, 1897 Darly Veivs 19 Feb. 3/5 ‘The defendants, 
an American firm, use an inner inflateable tube and cover. 


Inflatant (infltant). rave—'. [fas prec. + | 
-Anv il.) That which inflates; an inflating agent. | 

1888 /’ad/ Mall G.31 May 5/1 The use of this inflatant | 
{coal-gas] limits military ballooning considerably. i 
Inflate (inflé'-t), 727.a. Now rare or Obs. [ad. | 
L. infldt-us blown into, filled by blowing, puffed 
up, pa. pple. of z2/ffire: see next.}] =INFLATED. 
(Usually construed as pa. pple.) 


¢1480 Hexrvson Jest. Cres. 463 Nocht is your famous 
laud and hy honour Bot wind inflat in uther mennis eiris. 
1soz ATKINSON tr. De /mitalioue 11, Nxxv. 224 That thou 
be nat inflate by pryde & lyft up aboue thy selfe. 1526 
Pilegr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 88 b, That our scyence or con- 
nynge..make vs not inflate with pryde. 1620 T. Scotr Go 
& Kung (1633! 4 With eyes staring, countenance red and in- 
flate. 1760 J. Ler dutrod. Bot... xv. (1765) 39 The Peri- 
carpium..varies..in being Turbinate.. Inflate, puffed, as in 
Cardiospermum and Staphy lea. 1833 1. Tavtor Fava. vi. 
201 The perpetrator is inflate with the persuasion of himself 
being a demigod in goodness. 

Inflate (inflé't), v. Also yen-. ff. L. ‘nflat-, 
ppl. stem of z#ffdre, f. r- (In-2) + fldre to blow. 
For the pa. pple., z/fafe was in early use: see prec.] 

1. frans. Yo blow out or distend with wind or 
air; to fill (a cavity of the body, a balloon, etc.) 
with air or gas; also adso/. of food, to cause flatu- 
lence. 

1533 Evyor Cast. ¢/elthe u. vii. (1541) 22 b, They doinflate the 
stomacke, and cause head ache. 1589 Cocan //aven d/ealth 
ix. (1636) 33 If they [pease) be eaten in the Husks, they he 
hurtfull, and doe inflate. ax161z Hanincton Salerne's 
Regsut. (1634) 34 Yet the dry figges entlate not so much. 
1620 VeNNER Ita RNeefa vii. 120 They... fill the stomacke 
with winde, and inflate the melt. 1789 W. Buchan Dov, 
Med. (1790) 435 The bowels are inflated with wind. 1834 J. 
Forues Laennee’s Dis. Chest (ed. 45159 We must inflate the 
lung, pass a ligature above the affected part, and then dry 
it in the open air. 1863 Darwin Anim. & 272. 1. v. 138 The 
habit of slightly inflating the crop is common to all domestic 
pigeons. 187: Roscor Chem. 31 We can calculate the 
weight of zinc and sulphuric acid needed to inflate a bal- 
loon of the capacity of 150 cubic metres with hydrogen. 
1887 Lowen Mirg, cEnetd v. 32 A_ following gale, Risen 
fiom the wes1, inflates with a favouring breath their sail. 
Jig. 1818 Jas. Mut Brit. India V1. v. vi. 566 The sup- 
posed dignity of a King's Court.. inflated the pretensions of 
the Judvges. 1870 R. W. Date IVeek-day Serum. iv. 8 
Honest approbation seldom inflates vanity. ; 

2. To puff up (a person) w7th (also t dy) high 
spirits, pride, etc. ; to elate. Also abso/. 

[rgoz: see InetaTE fA. a.) 1530 Patscr. 591/1 Connynge 
inflateth excepie a man have grace withall. a 1618 J. Davirs 
W's Pilgr, Pij V.), Envy.. Will not admit, that art her- 
self should show By others’ fingers; but the mind inflates. 
a3797 H. Wacpote in IValpoliana (ed. 2) 1. cxxxv. (L7120- 
een? X/) 111 Castlemain, the ambassador, was inflated with 
his master’s infatuation. 1803 Jane Porter /haddeus Pref, 
Character that prosperity could not inflate, nor adversity 
depress. 1873 L. Fercuson Drse. 254 Talk about learning 
may inflate with pride. 

3. To dilate, distend, or swell; to enlarge un- 
duly. 

azzos Ray (J.), That the muscles are inflated in time of | 
rest. 3768-74 fucker Lé. Nat. (1834) I. 547 We work upon 
certain unknown nerves, they inflate the muscles. 1782 
J. Scott Ess. Paiut, Poems 303 When Passion’s tumults iu 
the bosom rise, Inflate the features and enrage the eyes. 
1822-34 Good's Study J/ed. (ed. 4) 11. 630 The whole body 
was emaciated, the eyebrows inflated. 

4. To swell or expand artificially or unduly; 
toexpand beyond proper or natural limits; to raise 
above the amount or value which sound commer- 
cial principles would fix. 

3843 Sir R. Pert in Croker Papers Apr. (1884), Com- 
merce, inflated by extravagant speculation..demands some 
remedy. 3844 Emerson Fug. American Wks. (Bohn) II. 
298 We inflate our paper currency. 1887 I. F. Cowen in 
Vincent Vou & /, Business Integr, 641 (Funk), The want of 
integrity in busiucss has inflated the stocks of our large 
corporations. 

Hence Inflating 7d/. sb. and pf/. a.; whence 
Infla'tingly edv., in an inflating manner (Webstcr, 
1836); also Infla‘ter, -or, one who or that which 
inflates or puffs up (¢t. and fig.); spec. an air- 
pump for inflating pneumatic cushions, tyres, etc. 

1533 E.vor Cast, Helthe (1541) 10b, Meates inflatynge or 
wyndye: Beanes, Lupines [ete.], 1807 Crappe Jar. Reg. 1. 
Poems 1834 II. 183 In vain, they come, she feels th’inflating 
grief. 1884 American VIII. 84 the clamor of contending 
inflaters and wreckers at the stock exchange. 1896 Vest, 
Gaz. 19 May 2/1 As soon as it is ready, and the gas made, 
the balloon will be inflated. The inflating, it is calculated, 
will take three days. 1899 A/od, Newspaper, Immediately 
the tyre becomes slack when riding..the inflator responds, 
without any aid from the rider. 

Inflated (inflztéd), pp2. a. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 
1. Puffed out or swollen by air or gas; in quot. 
1700, ‘filled with wind’, 
1683 tr. IV illis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab , luflated, blown 
or puffed up as a bladder with wind. 1700 Drypen /adbles, 
Cock & Fo. 750 Lhey chas'd the mnrderous Fox, With brazen 
trumpets, and inflated box. 1841 ORDERSON C7vod. xiii. 137 
Up rose with inflated majesty the gaseous globe. 1853 Sir | 


INFLATION. 


H. Douctas Alitit. Bridges (ed. 3) 223 Bridges on. air-tight 
cases, and inflated skins. 

Py, (OP language: Kull of empty rhetoric; turgid, 
bombastic. 

1652 Cocan tr. Scudery's Lérahkim Pref. Ay b, A narrative 
stile ought not to be too much inflated, no more than that of 
ordinary conversations. 1774 Gotnsm. Nat. /fist. (1862) 
1. vii. 34 The account he gives of it is long and inflated. 
31788 Map, D‘Arutay Diary 2 Aug., 1 did not in general 
like Akenside’s odes..! thought they were too inflated. 1867 
Freeman Norn. Conq. 1. ili. 145 Are these tities .. mere 
pieces of inflated rhetoric? 

3. Swollen, expanded, or dilated with hollow 
interior, as if by inflation. 

1726-46 THoMson I Znter 166 Now th’ inflated wave 
Straining they scale. 1776-96 Witnerinc Brit. /lauts 
(ed. 3) III]. 134 Calyx egg-shaped, inflated. 1828 Stark 
Elem, Nat. Hist. 11, 384 Abdomen inflated and vesicular. 
1880 Gray Strvet, Bot, (ed. 6) 416/2 /njlated, bladdery. 

4. Puffed up or elated with vanity, or false notions. 

1784 Cowrer Yash vy. 268 Inflated and astrut with self- 
conceit, He gulps the windy diet. 1790 Catu. Granan Left. 
#due. 69 Knight errantry was the effect of an inflated 
imagination, 1838 Jas. Mitt ort, /udia 11. 1v. vi. 228 
The inflated conceptions diffused among their countrymen 
of the riches of India. 1868 GrapstoxE Juz. Alundi ii. 
(1869) 63 In his [Thersites’] short speech, of which an inflated 
Presumption is the principal mark. 

5. Raised or enhanced in price by speculation or 
other arlificial and temporary causes. 

1881 GLapsTONE Sf. Leeds 7 Oct., Exported at an inflated 
state of prices that could not possibly be maintained. 1899 
AMoruing Ilerald 28 June 4/3 There was an unnatural and 
an unhealthy inflated value put upon land. 

licnce Infia‘tedness, thequality of being inflated. 

1867 C. J. Smitn Syn. § Antonyms s.v. Altioguence, 
Turgidity, Inflatedness. 1890 S/rctator 29 Mar., Illimit- 
able obtuseness to the bathos of moral and intellectual 
inflatedness, 

Inflatile (infil! til), a [ad late L. euflatie-ts 
(Casstodorus) of or for blowing: sce -1LE. Cf. obs. 
F. inflate? (16th c. in Godef.).] Of a musical in- 
strument : Sounded by blowing. 

1776 Hawkins //ist, Music 1.11. ix. 243 The general division 
of musical instruments is into three classes, the pulsatile, 
tensile, and inflatile. de A thenvunt 19 Sept. 390/3 The 
drum, the flute, and the lyre, as types respectively of per- 
cussive, inflatile, aud pulsatile instruments. 


Inflation (infle-fan). [ad. L. ¢n2flation-em, 
n. of action f. inflgre to INpuaTE. Cf. obs. F. 
inflation, -flacton, etc. (15th c. in Godef.).] 

1. The action of inflating or distending with air 


or gas. 

1601 Hottanp Péiny Explan. Words, /ufation, swelling 
or pufing vp with winde. 1646 Six ‘I’, Browxe Pseud. Ep. 
iv. vi. 194 Whereby .. the putrifying parts do suffer a tur- 
gescence and inflation, and becomming airy and spumous.. 
ascend unto the surface of the water. 1802 A/ed. Frid. 
VIII. 338 Having separated by inflation, the skin and 
muscles of one of the posterior extremities ofa frog. od. 
‘The inflation of military balloons with hydrogen instead of 
coal-gas, 

2. The condition of being inflated with air or gas, 
or of being distended or swollen as if with air. 

231340 Hamrote /’salter 1. 8 It purges be longes of in- 
flacioun, ¢1420 Padlad. on lush, xt. 504 This condyment 
is esy and iocounde Wherof inflacioun shal noon redounde. 
1550 Lioyp 7 reas. ffealth (1585) F viij Ajulep of Roses 
is good for the inflation of the longes. 1646 Str T. Drowne 
Psemd, Ep. wi. xxi. 162 The inflation or swelling of the body 
made in this animal upon inspiration or drawing in its 
breath. 1732 ArpuTuNot Auvles of Diet 294 Winds coming 
upwards, Inflations and ‘Tumours of the Belly are signs of a 
phleginatick Constitution. 1845 Darwin boy. Nat, 1. (1879) 
14 By the inflation of its body, the papillae with which the 
skin 1s covered, become erect and pointed. 

3. The condition of being puffed up with vanity, 
pride, or baseless notions. 

1§26 ilgr. L'erf. (1532) 34 Singular inflacyons & elacyons 
of the mynde, 1668 Baxren Saving Faith vit. 54 The un- 
doubted fruit of this Doctrine received, would be the infla- 
tion of audacious, fiery, fantastick spirited men. 1844 H. 1. 
Wirson Srit. dndia 1, 69 The inflation of Holkar’s ani- 
bition with the hope that [etc.]. 1883 FRoupEe Shore Stud, 
IV. a. i, 172 ‘he words well convey the inflation with which 
the Catholic revivalists were going to their work. 

4. The quality of language or style when it is 
swollen with big or pompous words; turgidity, 
bombast. 

1603 Hoitann Plutarch’s Alor. 1199 A tragicall pompe, 
and swelling inflation of words. 179: W. DbeEAuMonT tr. 
Rarthelemi's Trav, Anacharsis Greece (1796) 1. p. vi, 
A style which to an English reader will appear to border 
on inflation and bombast. 1824 Dispin Libr. Comp. 713 
Conceils were the then fashion of the age, as inflation and 
obscurity are now. 

+5. Of a plague: Spread, extension (cf. DiaTa- 
TION 2); or (?) increase of virulence. Ods. zave. 

1536 Bettenpren Crom, Scot, (1821) It. 444 ‘Uhis pest rais 
with sa terribill inflation, that ilk man that tuk it deceissit 
within two dayis efter. 

6. Great or undue expansion or enlargement ; 
increase beyond proper limits; esp. of prices, the 
issue of paper money, etc. . 

1864 Weaster, /¢/lation..4 Undue expansion or increase, 
from over-issue ;—said of currency. 1878 V2 Amer. Rev. 
CXXVI. 156 Despite the illegal inflation authorized by 
President Grant. 1885 J/anch. Exam. 18 Mar. 5/1 The 
never-failing tendency to a needless inflation of our urma- 
ments, 1887 Jessorp Arcady ii. 62 The inflation of prices 
brought with it a speculative mania. 

7. Inspiration, afflatus. rave. 


INFLATIONIST. 


1835 1. Tavior Spir. Desfot. iii. 87 The opinion that the 
priests and priestesses of the oracular temples were nothing 
more than involuntary subjects of the divine inflation. 

Inflationist (inflé'fanist). [f. prec. + -1sT.) 
One who advocates inflation; sfec. in US., and 
hence elsewhere, one who advocates an increase of 
the paper currency as beneficial to trade. Alsoul/r7b. 

1876 V. Amer. Rev. CXXIIL. 451 The election of Gilden 
would spike the whole inflationist battery. 1889 /imes 5 Mar. 
9/2 Originally distrusted as an inflationist, he showed con- 
siderable skill in conducting the refunding operations, 


+Infla‘tive,a. Obs. [ad.mod.L. zufldtiv-us(cf. 
obs. F. snflatif, -tve, 15th c. in Godef.), f. ppl. stem 
of LL, infldre to INFLATE: see -IVE.} Of inflating 


quality or tendency. 

1528 Pavnet Saleruc’s Regim. Pij, The substance of all 
pulse is inflative [1.. fu //atsza) and harde of digestion, 1612 
Woovait Surg. sate Wks. (1653) 22” The inflative instru- 
ment, for giving of a fumous medicine. 1658 RowLanp 
Moufet’s Theat. (ns. 925 Vhe distilled water of common 
Wasps..applied 10 the beliy it inakes it swell as if it had the 
Dropsie..1t may be concluded that their venome is exceed. 


ing hot and inflative. 
|| Inflatus (infl@-tds), [L. tnflitus a blow- 
A blowing 


ing into, inspiration; cf. INFLATION.) 
or breathing into; inflation ; inspiration, afilatus, 

a 1861 Mrs. Browninc (Webster 1864), The divine breath 
that blows the nostrils out To ineffable inflatus. 

Inflect inflekt), v [ad. L. t2flect-cre, £. tn- 
(IN- *) + fleetére to bend.] 

L. ¢rans. To bend inwards; to bend into a curve 


or angle; hence, simply, to bend, to curve. 

1425 Found, St, Bartholomew's (KE. . T.S.) 5 Whan he 
from so grete an highnesse wolde inflecte and bowe downe 
his yie to the lower party donward, he behelde an horrib!e 
pytte, 1578 Wanister //ist, Maer 1.24 These (cartilages) 
occnpying the meane space betwixt the ribbes and brest 
bone, are by expiration inflected. 1665 Gianviis. Sceps/s 
Sev. vill. 44 [t cannot be apprehended but that the line be 
inflected if some parts of it move faster than others. 1712 
Buyckmore Creation 1. (1736) 11 ‘To a determin'd distance 
they ascend, And there inflect their course, and downward 
tend, 1732 Arsurunot Aules of Diet 410 They must be 
inflected to that side where the Muscle pulls strongest. 
1804 C. i. Brown tr. Volney's View Soil U.S. 134 The 
course of a general wind is often inflected, from 30 to 80 
degrees, by the hollow of a river, a ridge of hills [ete.]. 1875 
Darwin /usectizv, 7. ii, 22 All the tentacles were soon 
energetically inflected. 

b. fiz. To bend, incline, dispose. 

c1gs5 Haxrsrintp Divorce Hien, V/1/ (Camden) 174 Ruth 
by no means could be inflected ..to break company froin 
her mother-in-law. 1624 Grr /00t ont of Snare 17 Inflect- 
ing, fashioning and refashioning their religion according to 
the will and wantonness of them. 1657 W. Morice Cocna 
quast Kown Pref. 2 A gentle suppling and inflecting them 
to pay their ‘lythes, 1804 W. Tavior in sian, ez, IL. 276 
That Memoir of Vurgot’s which ..is at this time still inflect- 
ing toward itself the new as it did the old anthorities. 

+2. Optics. Fo bend in or deflect (rays of light) 
in passing the cdee of an opaqne body or throngh 
a narrow aperture; to DIFFRACT, Qés. 

1704 Newton Oftics (J), Are they [rays of light] not re- 
flected, refracted, and infected by one and the same prin- 
ciple, acting variously in various circumstances? 1727-41 
Cnawners Cyc. s.v. Ray, Sir Isaac Newton suspects they 
{light-rays] may have .. a power of being inflected, or bent, 
by the action of distant bodies. 1811 [see Derrect 2, 2 b). 

3. Gram. To vary the termination (of a word) in 
order to express different grammatical relations. 

1668 Wiikins Aval Char. 449 As to the inflexions of Ad- 
jectives by the degrees of comparison .. those which are 
inflected through all degrees, have several irregularities in 
the manner of it. 1747 Jouxson “lan Dret. Wks. 1787 IX. 
178 We are to examine ., how they [words] are inflected 
through their various terminations. 1871 Pudlic Sch. Lat. 


Gram, § 14. 22 Flexion, or Stem-flexion, is the method of | 


inflecting a Stem, that is, cf making such changes in its 
form as may indicate changes in its meaning and use. | 

4. ‘To modulate (the voice); spec. in .Wistc, to 
flatten or sharpen (a note) by a chromatic semitone. 

1828 Wenster, /aflect.. 3 To modulate, as the voice. 
1867 Macrarren //armonyt. 5 With the Greeks, it allowed 
of no notes inflected by sharps or flats. 1889 Prout //ar- 
mony xii. § 274 Whenever a modulation takes place, the 
note inflected by an accidental is regarded as belonging to 
the key in which it is diatonic, 

llence Infle‘cting /f/. a., that inflects. 

1666 Phil. Trans. 1. 242 The Air light, and clear without 
inflecting parts, 1831 Brewster Vezwton (1855) I. ix. 200 
He ascribes it [inflexion] to the variable density of the ether 
within and without the inflecting body. 

Inflected (inflekted), pp. a. 

1. Bent or curved ; bent inwards. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’send. Ep. 1. i. 105 Galen .. com- 
mends unto us .. not to lye directly, or at length, but some- 
what inflected, that the muscles may be at rest. 1796 UI. 
Broucnam in PA Trans, LXXXVI. 223 The angle.. 
which the inflected ray makes with the line drawn fetc.). 
1847 Lewes //ist. PAtlos. (1867) 1. 82, I here sit in an 
inflected position. 1870 Roiteston Auimn. Life Introd. 
48 The angle of the lower jaw is almost always inflected. 
1875 Darwin /usectiz. P72. vii. 165 All the tentacles except 
three inflected or sub-inflected. 

2. Gram, Of aword: Varicd in the terminations 
to express varied grammatical relations. Of a lan- 
guage: Characterized by grammatical inflexion. 

1775 in AsH. 1865 ‘I'vtor “arly Hist, A/a. iv. 64 In- 
flected languages such as Latin. 1871 Eartr /’/slol. Eng. 
Tougue § 30 Vhe essence of an inflected language is, to 
express by modifications of form that which an uninflected 
language expresses by arrangements of words. 


[f. prec. +-ED1.) 


| 
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3. Inflected arch: an arch having the curve of 
its flanks reversed near the crown, so as to terminate 
in an acnte angle. | Knight Dicl. Mech, 1873). 

Ilence Infle‘ctedness, tlic state or condition of 
being inflected. 

1811-31 Dentnam U'aiv, Grain, Introd., Wks. 1843 VIII. 
341 Sparingly inflectedness and copiously inflectedness, as 
applied to Tanguage. 

nflection : sce INFLENION. 

Inflective (inflektiv),@. [f INFLECT v. +-IVE; 
in mod.F, tnflectzf.} 

1. Having the quality of inflecting; tending to 
inflect. 

1665 Phil Trans. 1,240 The Inflective veins of the Air 
aif! may so call those parts, which .. have a greater or less 
Refractive power than the Air next adjoyning). 1713 Der- 
HAM Phys.- Theol, 13 note, Although this inflective Quality 
of the Air be a great Incumbrance and Confusion of Astro- 
nomical Observittions. 

2. Pertaining to or characterized by grammatical 
inflexion. 

1799 W. Taytor in .Wouthly Rev, XXVIII. 569 Inflective 
and derivative syllables. 1875 Wintxev Life Lang. vi. 104 
The glories of a completely inflective language. 1885 CLov» 
Alyths & Or 1 iv. 76 Their language had passed into the 
inflective or highest stage. 

Inflector infle-ktoa. rare—'. [f. INFLECT v. + 
-on.} That which inflects or bends. (In quot. a//r76.) 

18st RicHanpson Geol. viii. 273 Propulsion through the 
water, . by the action of the inflector muscles of the tail, 

+Infle:dged, cz. Obs. [IN-3.] =UNFLENGEN. 

a1661 Fuuier Horthies, Barksh. 1.11662) 97 He therein 
made nests fur many birds; which otherwise, being either 
infledged or maimed, must have been exposed to wind and 
weather. 

tInfleeing, 7//. sb. O's. rare—'. [f. In-1+ 
FierInG.] A place to fice into; a refuge. 
a13z00 EF. £. f’salter cxiiii{il. 2 Mi merci and in-fleing 
mine, Mi helper and leser mine. 

Inflesh, obs. form of INFLEsH v. 


Inflex, 54. [ad. L. zuflexus (1 stem), synony- 
mous with zv/flexto INFLEXION.) In the grammar 
of the Bantu langnages, the particle prefixed to 
a root, to form a tionn, which has functions similar 
to those of inflcxional suffixes in the Aryan and 
Semitic languages. (Also called prefix or tnitial.) 

1859 Co.enso First Steps Zulu-Kasir wi. 4 Every Zulu 
noun consists of two parts, the root and the fuy/er, the 
Iatter being a small particle, which is set before the root, 
forming with it the complete noun. .. We give the name of 
inflex to this initial particle, because, by changes of it, cer- 
tain modifications of the noun are effected, as they are in 
Latin and Greek, by means of terminal particles .. ‘hus .. 
in the Zulu word wannxntu, person, the root is #fz,and the 
inflex nur, which is changed to aéa for the plural, and the 
whole word becomes atantn, people. 

+Infle-x, a. Hol, Obs. rare, [ad. L. tuflex-us, 
pa. pple. of rrflecitre to INFLECT.] =ENFLEXED, 

1753 CuamBers Cycl, Sufp. s.v. Leaf, Inflex Leaf, that 
which in growing from its base, turns its point again toward 
the plant. 1794 Martyn Aeussean'’s Hot, xvi. 234 The 
petals are inflex, or bent upwards at the end. 


Inflexed (inflekst\, #f/7.a. [f.as prec. +-EDI.] 
Bent inwards; inenrvcd. 

1661 Fettuam Disc, Luke xiv. 20 Wks. (1677) 361 Davids 
right-heartedness became inflex’d and crooked. 1708 J. 
Putters Cyder 1. 69 Suffice it to provide a brazen tube In- 
flext. 1735 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty u. 265 Thy grand 
machine .. There most direct where seeming most infiex’d, 
1816 Kirny & Sp. Entonrol, (1843) 11. 255 ‘Vhe tail .. is fur- 
nished with an inflexed fork .. usually bent under the body. 
1830 Linntey Vat. Syst. Bot. 59. 1872 Ouiver Elem, Bot, 
11, 182 ‘The apices of the petals are often inflexed. 

Inflexibility ! (infle ksibiliti). [f. Inriex- 
IBLE! + -1Iry, perh. after F. taflextbililé (1611 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality or condition of Leing 
inflexible; incapability of being bent; unyiclding 
stiffness, rigidity ; firmness of purpose, obstinacy. 

1611 Frorio, /uflesstbriita, inflexibilitie. 1706 in Puattips. 
¢1730 A. Baxter £ug. Nat. Son? V1. 125 11.) Against the 
‘inertia ’ of matter, or the inflexibility of mechanism, 1742 
Freroinc % Andrews w.v, The squire, who knew her in- 
flexibility, interrupted her. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxiii, His 
features arranged into the utmost inflexibility of expression. 
1873 L. Fercuson Drsc. 218 Mere inflexibility of purpose is 
not necessarily an excellence. 1876 tr. I’aguer'’s Gen. 
Pathol. 337 Bone .. cannot swell, in consequence of its in- 
flexibility. 

Inflexibility 2: see INFLEXIBLE 2. 


Inflexible (infleksib'l), ¢1 [ad. L. tflexi- 
bilets, §. tne Is-3) + flextbtlis FLEXIBLE: cf. F. 
inflexible (13-14th c. in Littré).] Not flexible. 

1. Incapable of being bent; unbendable; not 
pliant; rigid, stiff, 

c1g00 Lanfranc’s Crrurg. 1. ii. 24 If pat he [the ligament] 
hadde be inflexible as a boon .. oon lyme my3te not han 
meued wibouten anober. 1545 Jove £2/f. Dan. vi. (R.), Of 
this thing is the king’s scepter a very apt signe and token, 
in that it is ferme and inflexible. 1607 Torsriu Sour 
Beasts (1658) 153 His trunck .. is crooked, gristly, and in- 
flexible, at the root next tothe nose. 1725 Pore Odyss. xx1. 
188 The bow inflexible resists their pain, 1728 Pemserton 
Newton's Philos. 63 lf two equal bodies .. be hung at the ex- 
tremities of an inflexible rod. 1892 Strand Mag. Dec. 652,'1 
An ivory-handled knife with a very delicate inflexible blade. 

2. Unbending in temper or purpose; not to be 
turned from a purpose by persuasion or argument ; 


immovable, inexorable. 


INFLEXION. 


1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. nu. viii (Add. MS. 27,944 
If, 15/1) He is inflexible, stedfast, and failep not. 1460 Car. 
GRAVE Chron, (Rolls) 168 ‘The bischup vas inflexibil, 1542 
N. Upaue in Lett, Lit. Aten (Cainden’ 6 Not to bee inex- 
orable nor inflexible towardes me yonr poor servant, 1694 
Kertcewetr Comp, Perseented 145 Fill me with an in- 
flexible Integrity and Constancy in my Duty. 1716 Lapy 
MW. Montacu Let. to C'tess Alar 21 Nov., She..remains 
still inflexible, either to threats or promises, 1777 Watson 
PHI p 11, xv. (1839) 329 Sebastian adhered to his purpose 
with inflexible ohstinacy. 1855 Macaucay //rst, Lug. xvi. 
III. 727 Billop, though courteous, was infleaible. 

3. Unalterable, rigidly fixed. 

1693 Sout wvclve Serin. (1698) 111, 84 ‘Vo make it the 
Rigid Inflexible Kule, which it is to nme by. 1871 
Narueys Prez. & Cure Dis. 1. viii. 220 Nature's laws are 
more inflexible than iron. 1885 S. Cox L.rfosit. Ser. 1. ji. 
20 The inoral order of the universe is as inflexible as the 


physical order. 
t+Inflexible, 2.° Obs. rare. [f. L. inflex- (sce 


INFLEX a.) + -IBLE.) Capable of being inflected ; 
in Opus diffrangible. Tlence + Inflexibi-lity. 

1432 -sotr. //igden (Rolls) IL. 405 Hymsemede his herte to 
be more inflexible (I. tu/Zec ti] to melody then to chevallery. 
1796 1. Broucnasin A712. Jans. LX XXVI. 233 Wherefore 
I conclude that the rays of the sun’s light differ in degree of 
infleaibility, and that those which are least refrangible are 
most inflexible. 1857 (1. Ltovn Ih ave- Theory Light (ed. 2) 
§ 95 Supposing that the rays which differ in refrangibility 
diller also in inflexibility. 

Inflexibleness. vare. 
-NESS.) = INFLEXIBILITY 1, 

a 1617 Hieron "Ks, (1619) IL. 372 For the inflexiblenesse 
cf it [man’s heart], [ shewed you crewhile..of what a stony 
qualitie it is, @ 1688 W. Cracett 17 Serm. (1699) 449 The 
inflexibleness of true doctrine. 

Inflexibly (infieksibli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY¥ 4%) In an inflexible manner; rigidly, firmly, 
obstinately ; unalterably. 

1534 Morn Comf agst, Trib. uw. xvi. Wks. 1194/1 Inflex- 
ibly set vpon the purpose todestroy himself, 1647 Be, Hat 
Christ Myst. (R.), We know him indeed to be intinitely and 
inflexibly just. 1776 Gippos Decl. & #. xvi. 1869) 1. 382 ‘The 
payment of this tribute was infleaibly refused. 1856 Kast 
Arcot. Expl. [. xxiv. 310 As far as we could see, it }the ice] 
remained inflexibly solid. 

Inftexion, inflection (infle‘kfon). fad. L. 
tnflexson-em, n. of action f. tnflectére (ppl. stem 
tnflex- to INFLECT, Cf. F. fnflexton (14th c. in 
Godef. Compl). As to the spelling cf. CoONNEXION, 
DEFLENION.) 

1. The action of inflecting or bending, or, more 
particularly, of bending in or towards itself. 

1531 Evvot Gov, 1. xx, A... crafty daunser, which in his 
daunse coulde imagine the inflexions of the serpente. 1646 
suk Tl. Browne /'send. fp. 1. i. 104 They conceive there 
my le a progression cr advancement made in motion 
without the infleaion of parts. 1756 Burke Sul. & Ban. 

xaii, There is required a small inflexion of the body. 1837 
Wuewece /2rst. /uduct, Sc. (1887) Il. 61 The inflexion of 
a direct motion into a curve. 187§ Darwin /nsectiv. Pl. 
vii, 172 Sufficient to cause the inflection of a single tentacle. 
b. The condition of Leing inflected or bent; 
concr. a bending, bend, curvature, or angle. 

1658 Sir IT. Browse Gard, Cyrus ii. 45 Vhe Labyrinth 
of Crete, built upon a long quadrate, containing five large 
squares, communicating by right inflections, terminating in 
the centre of ihe middle square, and lodging of the Minotaur. 
1662 Siinuincre. Orig. Sacr. it. i, § 16 “Whe several inflec- 
tions of the joynts serve fer all kind of figures. 19771 
Smotcett /umph. Cl. 18 July, Let. to Lewis, [The] view 
..Varied..according to the inflexions of the road, 1802 
Priaveairn Jllustr. L/ntton. 7h. 213 The section .. of this 
ridge is highly instructive, from the great disturbance of 
the primary strata, und the variety of theirinflexions, 1837 
Deewster Vagnet. 234 This singular inflexion of the maz- 
netic equator in the Sonth Sea. 1856 Woopwarp A/e/- 
éusca 301 Ligament contained in a spoon-shaped inflection, 

e. fig. A mental or inoral bending or tnrning. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxxviii. §1 The very steps and 
inflections euery way..of all passions whercunto the mind 
is subject. 1774 J. Bryant Aythol. I. 190 The allusion will 
not be..obtained by undue intlexions or distortions. 1890 
Botprewoon Col. Keforiner (1891) 158 Even in, .selfanalysis 
men are not infrequently insincere and evasive. .. Were the 
moral processes incapable of such inflections {e1c.]. 

+2. Optics. Vhe bending of a ray of light, at the 
edge of a bociy, into the geometrical shadow. Now 
called DIFFRACTION. Cds. 

1704 NEWTON (title) Opticks: or a Treatise of ihe Reflec- 
tions, Kefractions, Inflections and Colours of Light. 1728 
PemBerton .Vewton's Philos. 377 These shadows are also 
observed to be bordered with colours. This our author calls 
the inflection of light. 1796 H. Brovcnam in /Adl. Trans. 
LXXXVI. 228 If a ray passes within a certain distance of 
any body, it is bent inwards; this we shall call Inflection. 
1831 REwSsTER -Verwton (1855) 1. ix. 194 There is an inflexion 
of light differing both from refraction and reflexion, and 
seeming to depend upon the unequal density of the con- 
stituent parts of the ray. 186s-7z Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 
601 s.v. Light, These effects, formerly known as Inflection, 
and now called Diffraction, 

3. Geom. Change of curvature from convex to 
concave ata partictilar point ona curve; the poirt 
at which this takes place is called @ fotn? cf in- 
flexion ‘or shortly am inflexion); at such a point 
the moving tangent to the curve becomes stationary, 
the direction of its angular motion being changed ; 
hence 7#flexton is also applied to such a stationary 
tangent itself, or to the analogons stationary oscu- 
lating plane ( plane tn flexion) in a non-plane curve. 


[f INFLEXIBLE! + 


INFLEXIONAL. 


1721 Ban.ey, Inflection Potnt of a Curve is the Point 
wuere a Curve begins to bend back again a contrary Way. 
1743 Escrson Fluxtons 144 The Point of Inflexion or con- 
trary Flexure is that Point which separates the convex from 
the concave Part of the Curve. 1882 Mincnin Unipd. 
Aynemat. 16 Points on this circle are therefore points of 
inflexion on the roulettes to which they give rise; and the 
circle is hence called the Crrcle of Infie.vtons. 1886 A. G. 
Greenmitt Dif. & Integr. Calc. 240 At a point of inflexion 
the curve crosses the tangent, 

4. Gram. The modification of the form ofa word 
to express the different grammatical relations into 
which it may enter; including the declension of 
substantives, adjectives and pronouns, the conjuga- 
tion of verbs, the comparison of adjectives and 
adverbs (but some treat the last under Derivation 
or Word-formation). 

1668 Wi.kixs Real Char. 297 The rules which are proper 
and peculiar to any one Language..about the Inflexion of 
words, and the Government of cases. (did. 453 Varro.. 
doth not there design to give an account of the just number 
cf words in the Laun, but only to shew the great varicty [of 
words] which is made by the Inflexion and Composition of 
Verbs. 1876 Mason Euy. Gram. (ed. 21) 27 The process of 
forming the different cases of a noun is called inflection. 

b. concr, An inflected form of a word; also, the 


inflexional suffix or element. 

1668 Witxins Neal Char, 21 Rules for all such Gram- 
matical Derivations and Inflexions. 1841 Etpnixstone 
dist, Ind, 1. 277 It has now been demonstrated by means 
of a comparison of lhe inflexions, 1871 Rosv Lat. Gram, 
Hl. xviii. 189 The indicative mood contains no special in- 
flerions to distinguish it. 1874 Sweet //ist. Eng. Sounds 
165 Old English is the period of full inflections .. Middle 
English of levelled inflections..and Modern English of lost 
inflections. 1876 Mason Eng. Gram, (ed. 21) 29 Uhis power 
of treating an inflected form or a complex phrase as though 
it were a single decliuable word, and adding inflections to 
it. is very remarkable in English. 

5. Modulation of the voice; in speaking or sing- 
ing: a change in the pitch or tone of the voice. 

a2 1600 Hooker (J.), Uhe motion of his body and the inflec- 
tion of his voice. 1783 Brain Rée?t, vi. 1. 103 With regard 
to inflexions of voice, these are so natural, that, to some 
nations, it bas appeared easier to express different ideas, by 
varyins the tone with which they pronounced the same word, 
than to contrive words for all their ideas. 1795 Mason CA, 
A/us. i. 5) It does neither so easily and generally admit, nor 
so variously introdu-e those accentual inflexions which they 
love loemploy. 1839-40 W. Irvine Wolfert’s R.(1855' 51 
Such melodious sounds and exqtrisite inflexions could only 
be produced by organs of the most delicate flexibility. 1880 
Grove Dict. Mus, 11. 7635/2 A series of Inflections usnally 
descrihed by modern writers as the ‘Gregorian ‘lones’. 
1883 F. M. Pearo Covtrad, 1. 10 ‘There was an inflection 
in her voice which suggested command. 

llence Inflexionless (infloctionless) @., void 
of inflexion or nodulation. 

1878 J. A. H. Murray in Encycl, Brit. VILL. 398 The lan- 
guage had at length reached the all but inflexionless state 
which it now presents. 1888 Mes. Spexnner Arpt Secret 
ILL. xiii, 225 is voice was subdued and inflectionless. 

Inflexional, inflectional (infle*kfonal), 2. 
[f. prec. +-AL.] Pertaining to or characterized by 
grammatical inflexion. 

1832 J.C. Hire in PArlol. Mnsenut 1. 656 That dispo- 
sition .. to shorten inflexional terminations. 1860 FARRAR 
Orig, Lang. 185 note, Pott’s formula for the morphological 
claysification of languages was that they are ‘isolating’ 
‘agglutinative’, and ‘inflectional’, 1875 Waitsey Life 
Lang. vi, 197 It does not lose what it once possessed iu the 
way of inflectional apparatus. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
V. axy. 509 Had no Nortman ever set foot on our shores, the 
inflexional Old-English would still have passed, sooner or 
later, into the non-inflexional modern English. 

Hence Infle-xionally (infle-ctionally) adv., in 
regard to inflexion. 

1883 G. Bapex-Powr Le in Contemp. Kev, Oci., The Bush- 
man language is classed inflectionally with the Ba que, 
Finn [etc]. | 

tInfle-xity. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. inflex-us 
inflected + -11y, after Fuexiry.] Of rays of light: 
The quality of being inflected: see INFLECT v, 2. 

1797 Vroucnam in Ail. Trans. LXXXVIL. 360 We inay, 
therefore, say that the rays of light ditfer in degree of re- 
frangity, reflexity, and flexity, comprehending inflexity and 
deilexity. 

Inflexive (infleksiv), @.l vare—°. (f. 1. én- 
Jlex-, ppl. siem of rnflective to INFLECT + -IVE.] 
= INFLECTIVE. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+Inflexive, 2.2 Os. rare—'. [f. In-3 + 
FLEXIvE.] Not flexive; inflexible. 

16:6 Cnapnan Homer's Ilymus, A/ars 35 And lo beare 
safe, the burthen vndergone Of Foes inflexiue, and in- 
humane hates. 

t+tInfle-xure, Os. rare. [f. 1. zuflex-, ppl. 
stem of énflectére, after FLEXUnE.] A bend, curve, 
or tum inwards: =INFLEXION 1b, 

1578 Banister Hiést. J/an v. 74 Itlightly obtaineth aboue 
the lower part of the splene certaine foldes, or inflexures. 

1658 Sir ‘I’. Browne Gard. Cyrus ili. 52 Vhe contrivance 
of nature is singular in the opening and shutting of Binde- 
weeds, performed by five inflexures. 


+ Inflict, pp/. a. Obs. rare. (ad. L. znflict-us, 
pa. pple. of zfligére: see next.] inflicted. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 182b, Thou nrt.. free 
from all malediccyon and opprobry, inflycte to woman for 


synne. 
Inflict (inflikt), v. [f. L. zufict-, ppl. stent of 


infligtre to dash or strike (one thing on or against 
another), to inflict (punishment).] 


| 


269 


1. trans. To lay on as a stroke, blow, or wound ; 
to impose as something that must be suffered or 


endured; to cause to be borne. 

1593 SHAKS. 2 //ex, FJ, 1. i. 377 No paine they can inflicl 
vpon him Will make him say, I mou'd him to those Armes. 
— Lucr, 1630 Lasting shame On thee and thine this night 
Iwill inflict. 1596 Srexser #, Q. vi. vili. 22 For revenge- 
ment of those wrongfull smarts, Which I to others did inflict 
afore. 1611 Biste 2 Cor. ii. 6 Vhis punishment, which was 
inflicted of many. 1651 Hospes Leziath, i. axvil. 153 
A penalty .. hath been usually inflicted in the like cases. 
1711 Light for Blind in 10th Kep. list, ASS. Comm. App, 
v. 195 Tho’ Cromwell had beew dead, yett justice was in- 
flicted on his corps. 1774 Gotpso. .Vaé. //ist, (1776) VII. 
210 (The rattle-snake] inflicts its wound in a moment; then 
parts, and inflicts a second wound. 1863 Fr. A. Keon 
Kesidt. in Georgia 42 Each driver is allowed to inflict a 
dozen lashes. 1873 L. Fercuson Disc. 197 Vhe suffering 
was not wantonly inflicted. 

b. To impose something unwclcome. (Often 


jocular.) 

1809 Byron Bards & Rew. Argt., Wks. (1846) 422 note, 
Master Southey hath inflicted three poeins..on the public, 
1833 L. Ritcnie Wand. by Loire 129 In Prussia, where the 
order of the great Frederick suffices equally well to inflict 
a spouse and the bastinado! 1875 Jowett Plato 1.51 Your 
father is pleased to inflict many lords and masters on you. 

2. With inverted construction: To afflict, assail, 
trouble (a person) zwét/) something painful or dis- 
agreeable. (Now zvare, and only in sense r b.) 

1566 Painter /’al. Pleas. (1890) Il. 30 The wycked vil- 
laine inflicted her bodye with manifold wounds. 1 
Suaks. /’er, v, i, 61 The mosl just gods For every graff 
would send a caterpillar, And so inflict [s0cd. ected. afflict] our 
province. 1652 Cokaine ur. Calprenede’s Cassandra 1. 36 
Oroondates ., began to be deeply inflicted with it, 1883 
Macm, Mag. XLV III. 130 We should be inflicted with less 
. .twaddle and useless verbosity. 


Hence Inflicted fp/. a.; Inflivcting vd/. sd. and 
ppl. a. 


1598 FLorto, ad stroken violently, inflicted, smitten 
against. 1611 /6fd., Infitttione, an infliction or inflicting. 
1631 GoucE God’s Arrows 1. § 1 The inflicting cause [of the 
plague] was the Lord. 1652 S. S. Sceretarirs Steud, 202, 
{ hope time wil..weaken these inflictings. 1848 BuckLry 
Homer's Iliad 267 His soul fled in haste through the in- 
flicted wound. 
Inflictable, <a. 
or may be inflicted. 
1810 Bentuam /’acking (1821) 164 An offence called a con- 
tempt of Court, and the punishment inflictable for that 
offence. 1888 Pail Wall G. 8 June 4/2 The smmallest fine 
inflictable by law for the particular offence was 40s. 
Inflicter, -or. [f. as prec. +-rR], -or. 
Inflictor is according lo the L, type from infligére.] 
One who inflicts, in senses of the vb. (Usually 


const. of the thing inflicted.) 

r605 Wittet //exapla Gen. 191 God the authour of all 
good things .. as also the inflicter of all such punishments, 
1672-5 Comber Comp. Temple (1702) 497 The Jews gener- 
ally did believe Satan was the Inflicter of all Diseases. 1748 
Ricnarpson Clartssa (1811) IV, 213 If it so please the all- 
zracious Inflictor. 1836 KE. Howarp &. Reefer xbvii, The 
inflicter of my wound. 1892 Zaxcwitt Bre Bow al/yst. 26 
How the inflictor of lhe wound got in or out. 

Infliction (infli‘kfon). fad. late L. znflictien- 
em, n. of action f. zzfligére to InFuicr. Cf. F. zn- 
Sfliction (1486 in Godef. Conp/.).] The action of 
inflicting (pain, punishment, annoyance, etc.) ; in 
quot. 1693, the fact of being inflicted. 

1534 More Com/, agst, Trié. 1, Wks. 1216/2 The terror 
and infliccion of intollerable payne and torment. 1603 
Suaxs, J/eas. for M/, 1. ili. 28 Our Decrees, Dead to inflic- 
tion, to themsclues are dead. 1651 Honprs Levfath. u. 
xxviii. 163 In declared Hostility, all infliction of evill is 
Iawfull. 1794 Suttivan Vrew Nat, 11. 19 Vhe infliction of 
such exemplary punishment. 1832 Lewrs Use 4 Ad. Pol. 
Terms i.17 To punish. .by the infliction of pain. 

b. An instance of this; something inflicted, as 
pain, punishment, etc., or in weaker sense, an 
aunoyanee, a nuisance, a ‘ visitation’. 

1586 Martowe 1s¢ /’t, Vamburl. v. ii, Our expressless 
bann'd inflictions. 1665 BovLe Orcas. Ref?. (1848) 58 Dis- 
tress’d by such Persecutions, as seem to be I)ivine Inflic- 
tions. 1834 Ht. Martineau Farress ii, 21 He was aware 
that few inflictions could be so dreadful 10 his father. 1870 
Miss Bripemas A, Lynne I, x. 213 What an infliction he 


must be ! ; 
[f. L. type *72flictiv- 


[f. prec. +-aBLE.] That can 


Inflictive (infli'ktiv), a. 
us (cf. KF. tnfliclif, -2ve, Cotgr. 1611), f. ppl. stem 
of tuflig-cre: sve -IVE.] ‘Tending to inflict; per- 
taining to infliction. 

1611 Cotar., /nflictif, .. inflictiue, inflicting ; or, of pro- 
perty to inflict. 1643 Herte Answ. Ferne 36 Nor have they 
any inflictive power on his person. 1753 Hervey Dial.1. 10 
(Jod.) This will be still more inflictive to an ingenuous 
mind. 1779 WhireneaD Ode fis Mayzesty’s Birth-day, 
Like her own oak... Ev’n from the steel’s inflictive sting, 
New force she gains. 1831 Moore Jet. IVks. II. 339 
Without the aid Of that inthictive process, tuning, 

Inflood (inflv:d), v. [f. Ix-1] or 2+ FLoop v.] 
tnly. ‘Yo flow in, to enter as a flood. Hence In- 
flooding wé/. sh. 

1855 SINGLETON Virg7/ 1. 119 The Sea Venting its cboler 
in prodigious roars, Wbere doth the Julian billow boom afar, 
The deepin-flooding. 1885 Stevenson P», Offo 111.1, (1895) 
215 She. .saw far before her the silent inflooding of the day. 

Inflorescence (inflore’séns). Bol. [ad. mod. 
L. tnfloréscentia (Linnens), f. L. z2floréscére to 
come into flower: see Ix-? and FLoREscENCE. 
Cf. F. éxflorescence (1792 in Matz.-Darm.).] 


! 


INFLUENCE. 


l. The mode in which the flowers of a plant 
are arranged in relation to the axis and to cach 
other; the flowering system. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot, (x765) 217 Inflorescence is the 
manner in which the Flowers are fastened to the Plant 
by the Peduncle. /éfd¢. 224 Inflorescence affords the 
truest, and in most Genera the most elegant Distinction. 
1794 Martys Konsseau's Bot. xix. 272, 1830 Lixptey 
Nat. Syst, Bot. 134 Flowers often wich a centrifugal in- 
florescence. 1872 Oxiver Efe. Bot. 1. vii. 82 It is con- 
venient to speak of the Flowering System, or inode of 
arrangement of the flowers of plants, as the /a/florescence, 
1880 Gray Struct, Bot. v. (ed. 6) 141 (nflorescence, a term 
which would literally denote the time of flower-bearing, was 
applied by Linnxus to the mode, that is, to the disposition 
of blossoms on the axis and as 1espects their arrangement 
with regard to each other, Anthotaxy..is a better term. 

b. The collective flower or blossom of a plant. 

1851 Leck’s Florist 128 There they produce their brilliant 
inflorescence amid a variety of Passion-flowers, Bromelias, 
and Ferns. 1854 Hooxek Himal. Fruls, 1. ii. 52 In mass, 
the inflorescence resembles sheets of flame. 1857 HENFREY 
Hot. § 115 The solitary flower, or the connected system of 
flowers arising from one point, is called the inflorescence. 
1884 RoE Nat. Ser. Story vil, There are few objects of 
More exquisite... beauty than this inflorescence. 

2. ‘The process of flowering or coming into flower; 
blossoming. Also fig. 

1800 Asiatic Aun. Reg., Misc. Tr. 271/2 No leaves during 
inflorescence. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
1, 358 Early flowering grasses .. at their period of inflores- 
cence. 1885 O. W. Hotmes in Century A/ag. XXX. 488 
‘Vhose who are just coming into their tine of inflorescence. 

Inflow (i'nflos), sb, [f. Ix adv. 11d + Flow 56,1] 
The action or fact of flowing in; that which flows 
in; =Inriux. “7%, and fig. 

1839 BaitEy /estws xix. (1852) 292 In the belief that 
\hrough them caine Vast spiritual inflow. 1865 Cov2/. 
Mag. Aug. #82 A door is opened .. to the inflow of much 
solid gain. 1865 Neader 11 Feb. 161/3 ‘Lhe extraordinary 
inflow of Europeans, Americans and Chinese. 1875 Lvett 
Princ. Geol. 1, 1. xx. 498 In the depths of the Straits. .it is 
less interfered with.. by the surface inflow. 1881 P. Brooks 
Candle of Lord 225 Tell me .. the real nature of your 
friend's influence, the inflow of his life on yours. 1897 «4 //- 
butt’s Syst. Med. 1.746 Vhe blood must be maintained at 
a normal standard by a regular inflow of nutritive material, 

attrib, 1890 <inthony's [hotogr. Bull. 111. 390 Securely 
tying the rubber pipe..to lhe reservoir inflow pipe. 

Inflow (inflow), v. [f. Ix-14 FLow z.] 

tl. enter. Asirol. Yo flow in; to exert astral 
influence; =INFLUE v. Obs. 

1652 GauLe Jlapastrom. 93 Either the stars doe inflow 
and imprest .. or not. a1670 Hacxet Abs, Williams uu. 
(1692) 150 The vertue of such and such a star. .they hold to 
be propitious, in-flowing into the life and death of men. 

To flow in. 

1882 H. Scott Hottaxn Logic 4 Life (1885) 204 The forces 
set loose by that Divine affection unceasingly inflow, inrush, 
invigorate. 

+3. /rans, To cause to flow in. Ods. 

1651 Hosses Leviath. (1839) 70 What is the meaning of 
these words, The first cause does not necessarily inflow any 
thing into the second. 

Ilence + Inflowed ff/. a., that has flowed in. 

1676 WisEMAN Chirurg. Treat, 1. iii. 16 Either of these 
[prescriptions] .. will .. dry up the infowed Humour. 

Inflowering (inflan-rin). [f. Ix- 2+ Flower 
v. +-InG !, after F. exnfleurage.] A process whereby 
the aroma of flowers is extracled, the essential oils 
being absorbed in fixed oils and fatty substances, 

1885 Presse in Encycl. Brit, XVIII. 526/2 Certain flowers 
.. do not yield their attars by distillation .. In these cases 
the odours are secured by the processes of inflowering (en- 
fleurage), or by maceration. 

Inflowing (infldwin), v6/ 5b. [IN adv. 11 ¢.] 
The action or fact of flowing in; inflow, influx. 

1450-1530 J/yrr. ovr Ladye 198 ‘The inflowynge of this 
flowde. 1561 ‘I’. Norton Calzin's Just. 1. 53 The soule is 
of the essence of God, or a secrete inflowing of Godhead. 
184z R. M. MeCreyne in J/em. (1878) 402 ‘he engrafting 
of the branch is good, the inflowing of the sap good, but 
the fruit is the end in view. 1878 Hux.ery Physiogr. xx. 
345 Yet this inflowing does not take the shape of a due 
north wind. 

I-nflowing, f//.c. [IN adv. 11.a.] That flows in, 

1611 Fiorito, /n/rnente, influent, inflowing. 1840 Clovcn 
Amours de Voy. v, 4 A city that fringes the curve of the 
inflowing waters. 1855 8 Maury /’Ays. Geog, iv. § 231 The 
circle of inflowing air is gradually enlarged. 1871 Das'y 
News 13 Sept., Researches .. made into the inflowing and 
outflowing currents of the Balticand the Mediterranean. 

+Influct. Obs. rave—'. [f. in-24+L. luctus 
flowing, flow, flood: after zflucre to flow in.] = 
INFLUX ; inflow. 

1675 Baxter Cat. Theol. 1.11.8 No habits immutably fix 
without the Influct of the Holy Ghost. 

t+ Influe, v. Obs. rare. [a. ¥. tufluer (14-15th 
c. in Godel.), ad. L. ¢aflucre to flow in: see 
INFLUENCE.]  ¢vdr. To shed astral influence: 
=In¥FLow v. 1. 

134x R. Copnann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Lazares 
Q ij b, Some constellacion that influed equally vpon a kyn- 
red, and specyally on them that dwelt togyder. 

Hence + Influing vé/. sb. = INFLUENCE 2, ; 

1618 SYLVESTER Fob Triumph. ww. 451 Canst thou restrain 
the pleasant influing Of Pleiades the ushers of the spring ? 

Influence (inflwéns), 5d. [a. F. euflucnce 
(13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) emanation from the stars 
(also inflow of water; affluence) = Pr. and Sp. tn- 

fluencia, \t, influenza, late or med.L. influentia 


INFLUENCE. 


f L. ¢efluent-ent, pr. pple. of safludre to flow in. 
The astrological sense (corresp. to late L. zafluxcus 
(stellaruut, ‘astral influence’, 4th c. in Firmicus) 
was comnion in med.L.: cf. Pico di Mirandola 
adv. Astrologos iti. 5. Sense 4 was already esta- 
blished in Scholastic Lat.: Aquinas .¢1260) has 
influenlia cause (Prof. Bywatcr).} 

+1. The action or fact of flowing in; inflowing, 
inflow, influx: said of the action of water and 
other fluids, and of immaterial things conceived 
of as flowing in. Also concr. flowing matter. Obs. 

1546 Mew, Ripon (Surtees) 111. 28 At suche tymes as the 
Inhabitantes of the sam town cannot com to the paroche 
church for the Influence of water when the water here is 
bigge. 1577-87 Ilarrison Englund in /folinshed’s Chron. 1. 
7 The Towie .. taketh in the influences of diverse waters 

11 one chanel!. 1655 E. nary Joy. £. /mud. 98 In the.. 
branches of those Trees they make incisions .. under which 
they hang Pots .. to preserve the influence which issucs out 
of them in a large quantity in the night-season, 1677 Hate 
Prins, Orig. Man. 1. iv. 158 Vhe Phantasie. .of Man, which 
is various, according to those various ‘femperaments that 
have ingredience and influence into him, 1702 ag. 7heo- 
phrast. 250 Vhe sources of Conquests like those of great 
Rivers are generally obscure, until their streams increasing 
by the influence of others, make mighty inundations. 

2. spec. in Astro/. The supposed flowing or stream- 
ing from the stars or heavens of an etherial fluid 
acting upon the character and destiny of men, anc 
affecting sublunary things generally. In Tater times 
gradually viewed less literally, as an exercise of 
power or ‘virtue’, or of an occult force, and in 
late use chiefly a poetical or humorous reflex of 
carlier notions. 

61374 Cuaucer Troydus 11, 569 (618) O, Inflvences of bixe 
hewenes liye. Soth is pat vnder god ye ben oure hierdes. 
1398 Vrevisa Barth. De P. K. xvi. \xxv. Yollem. MS.), 
Stones bep diuer<e in virtu and in kynde; als» influence of 
heaven comep into per place, and prentep berin be effectes 
perof. ¢ 1430 Lyvc. Compl Bl. Knt. 630 O goddesse im- 
mortall ..do thy diligence, To let the streames of thine 
mffucnce Descend down. 1483 Caxton Cato Evb, The 
synne whyche I haue doon ageynst inyn owne wy'lle and by 
the influence of the planette on whiche Lam borne. 1490 
— Kneydos xxiv. 89 The sterres..by their ceniunctions and 
moeuynge and influences celestyalle, that sygnyfye and 
denounce the dysposycion secret of the deuine prouydence. 
1555 pen Decades 94 In the nyght, the mone and other 
coulde planettes : but in the daye the soone and other hotte 
planettes doo chiefely exercise theyr influence. 1560 Biste 
(Genev.) Fed xxxviii. 31 Canst thou restraine (1611 hind] the 
sweete influences (A. 7 the claster] of the Pleiades? f[Covern. 
Hast thou brought ye vij starres together {] 1590 SPENSER 
F. Q..1. viii. gz What euill starre Ou you hath frownd, and 
pourd his influence had? 1602 Swaks. Haut. 1, & 119. 
161p — Jemrp. 1. ii. 182. 1625 Bacon Fss., Envy (Arb.) 
§11 The Astrologers call the cuil! Infhrences of the Starrs, 
ISuill Aspects. 1658 Eart Moxmoutn uw. /aruta's Wars 
of Cyprus 199 This maligne influence pf the Heavens. 
1667 Mittox 7. £. vu. 375 The Pleiades before him danc’d, 
Shedding sweet influence. 1704 Strene Lying Lover u, 
(1747) 40 The Sun to me shed Influence in vain, 1752 
Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 27 Whey say the sun sends down much 
the same influences whenever he comes into the same signs. 
1813 SHELLEY QO. Jad r. 114 Stars ! Your balmiest influence 
shed! 1837 Ruswix Praverita 11. xi. 391 One of the leaden 
influences on ine of the planet Saturn. 

b. fransf. The exercise of personal powcr by 
human beings, figured as something of the same 
nature as astral influence. Now only foct. 

1439 Lypa. Lyfe St. Adbon (1534) Aij, I stande in hope 
his influence shall shyne My tremblyng penne by grace to 
enlumyne. 1509 Hawes /’ast, Picas. v. (Percy Soc.) 23, 
I set my mynde wyth percyng inflnence ‘Vo ferne her scy- 
ence, the fyrst famous arte. 1591 SHaks. Jeo Gent. un. i. 
183 If I be not by her faire intluence Foster‘d, iNumin‘d, 
cherish’d, kept aliue. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) lp. 
Ded. ? iij, To eclipse your Gracious aspect and influence 
unto our Church and State. 1632 Mitton L'a /egro 122 
Store of ladies, whose hright eyes Rain influence, and judge 
the prize. 1673 Grew Anat. Roots Ded , The Vintage of 
the whole, will depend much upon the continued Influence 
pf your Reams. 1805 Coreriwce Si/g?. Leaves VW. 226 The 
truly great Have all one age, and from one visible space 
Shed influence, 

+c. Disposition, nature, or temperament, as held 
ito be the result of astral influence. Ods. 

14.. Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 53 Charbonclys ..Snewe 
vin darknesse lyght.. By ther natural heuenly influence. 
1601 R, Jouxson Avugd. & Commi, (1603) 60, Germans and 
tBohemians, nations by influence heavie, slowe. 1647 N- 
Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. t. Wi. (1739) 102 And yet .. they 
were not always of such sad influence, hut had their /nevda 

wintervalla, 1663 Gernier Counsel Cvh, Neither is it 
naturall to all those, which are horn under one Constella- 
x tion, to have like Infiuences. 

+3. The inflowing, immission, or infusion (zfo 
-a person or thing) of any kind of divine, spiritual, 

moral, immaterial, or secret power or principle; 

that which thus flows in or is infused. Oés. (Pass- 
ing into 4 or 5.) 

¢1430 Lypa. Jin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 16 Wateris..Oute 
of wellis of oure Saviour, Wiche have vertu to curen alle 
langueres, Be influence of her grete swettness. 1494 Fanvan 
Chron. vw. xxxi. 24 They thought yt Juno that Goddesse, 
had by her influence, gyuen that grace vnto y° Ganders. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 387/1, 1 think that god 
gaue an influence of his power into that plaster, wherby he 
cured hys yien. 1597 Hooker Lect. Pot. v. Iwi. § 5 God 
hath his influence into the very essence of all things .. All 
things are therefore partakers of God, they are his offspring, 
his influence is in them, 1611 Biare Wisd. vii. 25 She is 
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the breath of the power of God, and a pure influence flowing | 
from the glury of the Alinighty. 1623 A\iLespury Serm. 
(1624) 1 The vnknowne God, whose influence to all his 
Creutures was made knowne by the Poet. 1667 Mitton 7. 
L. v. 695 So spake the false Areh-Angel, and infus’d Bad 
influence into th’ wuware brest Of his Associnte. 1677 
Have Prim. Orig. Afan. i. ¥. 411 An eternal Creation of 
then by Almighty God, and an unintermitted Influence 
froin him to support them. 

4. The exertion of action of which the operation 
is unseen or insensible (or perceptible only in its 
effects’, by one person or thing upon another; the 
action thus exercised. Orig. const. r/o (cf. 3); now 
on, upon,in. Undue influence: sce UNDUE. 

Physical Influence (nod. Ly influxus physicus), the direct 
action of patter upou mind, and miud upon matter, as a 
doctrine of metapliysics : see quot. 1836-7. 

1588 Suaks. Z. 1. L. ¥. il. 869 A gibing spirit, Whose in- 
fluence is begot of that loose grace, Which shallow laughing 
learers give tp fooles. 1605 acon Adv. Learn, U. axiu. 
$3 The wisdom of conversation .. hath .. an influence also 
uito business and government. 1628 TT. Seuxcer Logick 
36 A Physicall operation is a reall mfluence into the effect. 
1646 J. Hace Hore } ac. 177 lxamples of Great ones.. have 
-.a great influence pn manners. 1672 Vemrce £ss., Orig. 
§ Nat. Gert. Misc. (1681) 45 Vhe Nature pf Man seems 
to be .. varied .. by the force and influence of the several 
climates where they are bora and bred. 1680 H. Dopwett 
Two Lett. Advice (1691) 166 The main design of those 
Sciences, and their influence in Divinity. 1725 De For 
Voy. round World 1840) 172 The reason. . wiry the magnetic 
influence directs to the poles. 1751 Jonxson Nambter No. 
rg1 P 3 Before they had much inflpence on my thoughts, 
1833 N. ArSott /“ipsics (ed. 5) 11. 125 Heat has powerful 
influence also on animated nature, both vegetable and 
aninval. 1836~7 Str W. Hasicton Lect, Wefaph, xvi. 1859" 
I. 3°6 The fourth hypothesis is that of Physical Influence 
Unflucus Physics). On this ductrme, external pbjects 
affect pur senses, and the organic motion they determine is 
communicated to the brain. ‘Whe brain acts upen the soul, 
and the soul hus an idea,—a perception. 1845 M-«Cuttocn 
Vaxation 1, it. (1852)85 ‘Vhe land tax would .. have com- 
paratively httle influence in preventing oc retarding im- 
provements. 1863 H. Cox /astct. 1. vii. 116 The offence of 
undue influence. .includes the use of force, or threatening 
any damage or loss, or practising any intimidation against 
a voter. 1876 Mozy Ure. Seome xk 1877) 237 The 
Ephesian crowd that shouted ‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians’, was under the influence of a religious zeal. 
1879 Luupock Sci. Lect, ii. 31 Neither plants nor insects 
would be what they are, but for the influence which each 
has exercised on the pther. 


+b. Bearing, relation. (Const. i120.) Obs. 

1672 Evenyn Corr, 17 Sept., 1 would .. Le glad to know, 
what light your Lordship can give me out of the letters 
and dispatches of my Lord Holles, Mr. Cpventrie, and 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, which have all of them an influence into 
that affaire. 

5. Vhe capacity or faculty of producing cffects 
by insensiblc or invisible means, without the em- 
ployment of material force, or the exercise of formal 
authority ; ascendancy of a person or social group, 
moral power over or with a person ; ascendancy, 
sway, control, or authority, not formally or overtly 
expressed. 

1652 Hevitx Cosmogr. rv. 113 It is prohable,, that those 
of New England .. were pf like influence also amongst the 
Natives. 1769 Ronrextson Chas. V, vi. Wks. 1826 LV. 117 
The vast influence which the order of Jesuits acquired. 
1771 Junius Lett. xiv. 243 The influence of the crown 
naturally makes a septennial parliament dependent. 19775 
Jounsox Journ. West. Isl. Ostig 202 The laird . cannot 
extend his personal nifluence to all histenants. 1786 Burke 
Art. Hastings Wks. 1842 11. 140 Engaging. .that no British 
influence shall be employed within his dominions. 1814 
Jane Austen Mansf Park siti. (1846) 90 She has no in- 
fluence with .. my sisters that could he of any use. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Connaw, 111, Ixxxviii. 177 This position 
gave him a vast amount of ‘influence’ which he continued 
to use for his own advantage. 1898 Lecarp in Daily News 
7 Mar. 7 2 When the partition of Africa began in and sub- 
sequent to 1885, the hitherto unknown principle of spheres 
of influence was introduced into international custom in 
order to avoid dangerous complications between European 
nations. J/od. He owed his position to influence, not to 
merit. Have you any influence with any of the electors ? 

6. A thing (or person) that exercises action or 
power of a non-material or uncxpressed kind. 

1736 Butcer Anal. n. vii, Wks. 1874 I. 260 These preju- 
dices .. are to be considered as influences of a like kind to 
enthusiasm. 1873 Hamerton /utelf. Life 1. iv. (1876) 23 
Musical studies, the most powerful of softening influences, 
1883 W. D. Lichtuatt Vug. Seigneur 9 He was an in- 
fluence in the Dominion Legislature. 

7. Elecir, =INDUCTION 10. 

[1767 Prstiey Hist. Electricity 247 The electric fiuid, 
when there is a rednndancy of it in any body, repels the 
electric fluid in any other body, when they are hrought 
within the sphere of each other's influence] 1870 Tysoatt 
Lect. Electr. 14 This forcible separation of the two fluids of 
a neutral conductor, hy the mere proximity of an electrified 
body, is called c/ectric induction. Bodies \n this state are 
also said to he electrified hy fuffence. 1883 E. ATKINSOX 
tr. Vascart & Jouberi's Electr. & Magn. § xox I. 289 This 
is magnetisation hy influence, or induced magnetisation. 

8. altrtb. and Comb., as tufluence-rich adj.; in- 
fluence machine (Zéc/r.), an induction-machine. 

1850 Texxvson J .Vem. Ixxx, Infinence-rich to soothe 
and save. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. \1. 286 An in- 
stantaneous photograph, taken..hy a spark from a Holtz or 
other influence machine. 1890 Pa// Walt G. 16 July 3/1 
Mr. Wimshurst, the inventor of the influence machine. 


Influence (inflwéns, v. [f. prec. Cf. mod. 


F. influencer (1792 in Hatz.-Darm. .] 
9 


INFLUENCIVE. 


1. trans. To exert influence upon, to affect by 
inflnence. a. To affect the mind or action of; to 
move or induce by influence; sometimes esp. to 
move by improper or undue influence, | Often with 
advb. extension, defining the nature or object of the 
influence.) 

1658 Cromwect Sf. 25 Jan. in Cardyle, Ie {the Pope] in- 
fluences all the Powers, all the Princes of Europe to this 
very thing. 1676 Newton in Rigaud Corr, Set. Men (1641) 
11, 385 As if I influenced the press in what concerns Mr. 
Linus and me, 1712 Anptson Sfect. No. 357 &°9 The Ke 
preseatation .. is wonderfully contriv’d to influence the 
Reader with Pity and Compassion. 1816 A. C. HetcHison 
Pract, Obs. Surg. (1826) 310 Vhe very little prospect..of any: 
termination to hostilities .. certainly inflmenced the men to 
desert in greater nunbers, 1853 J. H. Newatan A/ist, Sh. 

1876) I]. 11. ii, 250 In his political course lie was urore pr 
less influenced by a sense of duty. 1856 Siz Bi, likopir. 
Psychol. Ing. 1. ut. 94 As the brain may intluence the oind, 
so may the mind influence the brain. 1883 Froupr Short 
Stud. IV. iv. 51 Could he see the pope in person, he 
thought that he could influence him. 1883 C. J. Witts 
Mod. ['ersia 18 In the opinion of judges, whose fiut is 
possibly influenced. 189: E. W. Bess in Chaufauguan 
605 (Funk) Expenditures to ‘ influence * city council. 

b. Yo affect the condition of, to have an effect on. 

1661 Gianvite Van. Dogma. xiii. 125 The Senses, Vhancy, 
aud what we call Reason it self, being thus influenc'd by 
the Bodies temperament, and litte better then indications of 
it. 1704 Newton Oftics (J.', These experiments. .are not 
influenced hy the weight or pressure pf the atmosphere. 
a17ig Berxer Oum Sime (1873) 1. 448 This natural heat 
is influenced hy frequemt excesses in drinking. 1768 STERKE 
Sent. Journ, (1775) 1.6 (Lhe Monk t.¥, The same causes. 
which infucnee the tides themselves. 1832 G. R. Powter 
Porcelain & Gl. xii, 267 Vhe specific gravity of glass is in- 
flpenced by the degree of heat to which it has vcen exposed 
dnring its vitrification. 1844 Lp, Brocenam /irtt. Const. 
Introd. (1862) 20 The Soverengn can infinence the conduct 
of public affairs. 1860 T'yspatt Génie. 1. ti. 12 Teing less 
influenced by the atmospheric resistance. 

2. intr. Toexert mfluence , to work influcntially 
01, tion a yerson or thing /0és.). Now only as an 
absol, use of 1a. 

1670 F.actiarn Cont. Clergy 34 A thing that .. infects the 
whole life, aud influences upon most actions. 1675 SuARP 
Wks. (1754) 1. ii g1 Tet (religion) influenceth upon us, in 
order tu the making us more useful. 1955 J. Sur BHEARE 
Lydia (1769) 11. 83 So little did the virtues of his mother, . 
influence on his mind and Lelaviour. 1756 Foote /ug./r. 
Paris 1. Wks. 1799 1. 118 Canst thou. .suppose thy frippery 
dress .. could influence Leyond the borders pf a brothel? 
1897 Daily News 21 June 2 7 The Queen no longer rules ; 
but she influences. 

+3. drans. To causc to flow in; to infuse, inspire, 
instil. Ods. 

1691 tr. Laniliunne's Obsert. 317 The Clergy..in Revenge 
influence a douhle Corruption upon the Seculars. 1701 1n 
NM. Jersey Archives (1881) 11. 378 The long Eaperience.. 
had of the Justice and Veracity of Coll. Hamilton, ought to 
have influenced a Veliefe cf what he related to Us. 1705 
in W. S. Perry /fist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 105, 1 cannot 
Lut be ashamed. that tbe Gospel should have influenced no 
Letter principles into your hearts. 

Hence Influenced, Influencing f//. adjs. 

1jog Mas. D. Manrev Sceret Alem, (1736) 1V. 244 His 
Almighty influencing Spirit, 1718 Prior ower (67 By 
whose hind power and influencing care The vartous creatures 
move, and live, and are. 1818 Cosreit od Aeg. XXXIV. 
99 To shew what a set of influenced and insignificant things 
now have the power to ruin and enslave us. 1850 Dausexy 
Atom. Uhe. ix. (ed. 2) 310 An ample margin seems to be still 
left for pther influencing causes. 

Influenceable (i:nflzénsab'l , a. 
-AELE.] Capable of being influaiced. 

1859 Life len Henderson iv. 200 All hearts are influence- 
able fiom above. 

Enfluencer (inflwénsar. [f. as prec. +-ER}.] 
One who or that which influenccs. 

1664 H. More A/yst. Jig. 473 The head and influencer pf 
the whole Church. 1775 Map. D’Arstay /arly Diary 
i1£89111, 103 Known as the chief influencer of her conduct. 
1226 E. Invinc Babylon 1. 1v. 309 The chief and sovereign 
influencers of the destinies of men. a 18€6 J. Grote Exam. 
Uwuht. Philos. x. (870) 167 Honour is one of the most 
powerful influencers of human nature. 

+Influenciary. Ods. rare. [£ med.L. zu- 
Jluentia TN¥LUENCE + -aRY1.] One who or that 
which possesses or exercises influence. 

1659 H. More /minort, Sout 1. xiit. (1662) 51 The other 
Influenciaries hold the same power of the Heavens as these. 

Influencing (infeénsin,, 2/56. [f. INFLU- 
ENCE v. + -ING1.] The action of the verb IN- 
FLUENCE; exertion of influence. 

1754 P. H. Hiberniad i. 5 The Horrors pf Oppression .. 
uninterrnptedly defeat all influencing of the Climate. 1810 
Soutney Aechama xvi. x, Though all other things Were 
subject to the starry influencings. 1886 Dowpen Séc/iey I. 
333 Its [‘ Alastor's "] influencings upon us are like those of 
the autumnal wind. 

Influencive (i‘nflzénsiv), a. rare. Also -sive. 
[irreg. f. INFLUENCE v. or L. influens pr. pple. + 
-IVE: app. due to Coleridge.}] Having the quality 
of influencing; influential. 

1809 Cotertpce Ess. Own Times (1850) 616 Many of the 
most distinguished and influencive of the patriotic party 
were zealous Catholics. /éi1d. 643 A widely influensive 
Morning Paper. 1820 — Lett., Convers. etc. 1. Let. xv. 157 
Savagely as I have been injured by one of the two influen- 
sive Reviews. 1842 Sara Corrripce Wem, 4 Lett. 1. 259 
She was a most impressive influencive person. 1857 CnoaTE 
Elog. Revol. Periods in Addr. (1878) 168 How influencive 

and inevitahle the sympathy. 


[f prec. + 


INFLUENCY. 


+I-nfluency. Obs. rare. [ad.med.L. snfluen- 
tia: see INFLUENCE and -eNcY.] =INFLUENCE sd, 

1641 Frexcu Distid/, vi. 11651) 177 That dark body..that 
is interposed betwixt the philosophicall Sunne and Moone, 
and keeps off the influencies of the one from the other, 
Ibid. 189 Crade gold is .. most fit to receive the influencies 
of the Sun. 


Influent (irnflzént), a. (sb.)  [ad. L. zufletent- 


em, pres. pple. of influére to flow in: cf F. in- 
fuent (16th c. in Godef. Conzzl.’.} 

1. Flowing in (in early use in astrological sense). 
1471 Rirtey Comp. Adch, Ep. iii. in Ashm, (1652) 114 

Phebus it smiteth with his Heate influent. 1513 DouGias 
Feueis xu. Prol. 42 [The sun] Defundand fra hys sege 
etheriall Glaid influent aspectis celicall. 1607 ‘Yorset.t. 
Four-SJ, Beasts (1658) 113 Vsy [wearing) them the afiicted 
place receiveth a double relief; first, it resisteth the influent 
humors, 1635 Heywoop //ivrarch. Vv. 274 Stars, luminous 
and cleare. .full of influent vertue. a1705 Ray Creation 1. 
'1714) 277 The refluent Blood .. is a Pondus to the influent 
Blood. a1800 Cowrer tr. A/iltou's Elegies i. 9 Where 
Thames, with influent tide, My native city laves. 1883 
Harper's Jlag. Oct. 7133/2 One of the influent streams. 

b. transf. ad fig. 
oqag Ly. Testament in Alin. Pocurs (1840) 241, [now 

purpoose, by thy grace influent, ‘To write a tretys. ¢ 1485 
Dizhy Alyst. (1882) 11, 1096 Pe hey and nobytl Inflvente 
grace of..lesus. 1739 J. Huxuau fevers ii. (1750) 26 
The Constitution of the Solids and Fluids .. may be so fur 
depressed as to bring on the low Influent, or stow nervous 
Fever. 1839 Bailey Festus xix. (1852) 277 Lorn Of effluent 
or iniuent Deity. 1890 J. Putsrorp Leyalty to Christ I. 
331 Living through God's influent life. 

+2. lxercising cclestial or astral influence or 
occult power. Ods. 

1430-40 Lypo. Bochas 1x, Envoye, An heuenli signe bi In- 
fluent pouruciaunce Sent from aboue to shewe E-dwardis rilit. 
1613 Ilevwoop /rras. Age Wks. 1874 LIL. 217 If the Moones 
spheare can any helpe mfuse, Or any influent Starre. 1615 
Cuvestan Odyss. Ep. Ded. 46 As th’ influent stone .. Lifts 
high the heavy iron. 1856 Mrs. BrowsixG clam, Leip 1. 
625 Multitudinous mountains, .panting from their full deep 
bearts Beneath the influent heavens. : 

+3. Exercising (mcntal, moral, or physical) in- 
fluence o7, upon; influential. Ods. 

1632 Litucow 7raz. 89 So tumultuous were the disordered 
Souldiers, and the occasions of revenge and quarrellings so 
influent. 1654 W. Mounracue Devout #ss. u. ix. § 2.174 
[Humility] is more operative and influent upon others, 
then any other vertue. 1655 Futter Ch. ///st. vin. iii, § 6, 
I finde no office.. assigned unto Dr. Cox .. who was vertually 
influent upon all. 2657 W. Morice Coena guasé Kown Def. 
xiii, 178 The old may have the same effects influent on our 
tinies, 

B. sé. A river or stream which flows into an- 
other or into a lake; a tributary, an affluent. 

1859 RK. F. Burton Centr. cfr. in Frid, Geog. Soc. NXIUX, 
115 The Rumuma river. .a southern influent or a bifurcation 
of the Mukondokwa. 1881 -fcadviny 21 May 366/3 One of 
the largest influents of the Zambesi. 

Influential (inflwenfal), a. (s.) [ff mcd.L. 
influentia INFLUENCE + -AL. ] 

+1. Astrol, Possessing or exercising the influence 
formcrly attributed to the stars; of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of astral ‘influence’. Ods. 

1670 Dir Jali. Pref. biijb, Mans body, and all other 
Elementall bodies, are altered, disposed, ordred .. by the 
Influentiall working of the Sunne, Mone, and the other 
Starres and Planets. 1648 Jenn Blind Guide i. 14 Shin- 
ing not like a sweetly influentiall star, but flashing like aur 
angry bloody Comet. 1652 Gauze .Wagastrom, 137 Poten- 
tiall influxes, influentiall proclivities, seminall dispositions. 
1664 Power “xp. Philos. 1. 99 Atmosphaerical Air .. is 
a mixt Body of I.uminous and Magnetical Effluviums, 
powdred with the influential Atoms of Ileaven froin above. 

+b. transf, iexercising, caused by, or of the 
nature of supernatural or spiritual influence ; work- 
ing by mysterious or hidden processes. Obs. 

1643 IT. Case 3 Sevns. (1644) 32 The more full and sweet 
influentiall manifestations of his [God's] presence among 
them. a1gir Kin Preparatives Poet. Wks. 1721 1V. 23 
His Unction’s influential Force. 1745 W. ‘nomrson Sick- 
uess 11.652 Vhy influential vigour reinspires This feeble frame. 

2. Having or exerting influence, power, or effect. 
Const. oz; + formerly zzz/o0, upon, to, towards, of. 

1655 S. AsHEe Fun. Seruz 18% Fune 28 The whole City, 
unto which le was profitably influential 1655-62 GurNat. 
Chr. in Ariz, (1669) 236/1 It seems to be superadded as a 
generall Duty influentiall upon all the pieces (of armour] 
fore-named, @1677 Barrow Pofe’s Supreii. (1687) 140 

Hurtful errours, influential on practice. 1679 JENISON 
Popish Plot 13, 1 was willing so far to consult their safety, 
as not to be influential 10 their prejudice, by any act of 
mine. 1720 WELTON Suir. Son of God 1. xi. 279 The Dis- 
position of our Hearts being. .Influential towards the Bent 
and Bias of our Judgments. 1757-8 //eradd 11. xxii. 97 All 
the qualities. .should be blended together in our minds and 
hearts, and inade influential of our opinions and practices. 
1892 Jas. Brown Ses. 163 <A motive influential on life. 
_3. Having, possessing, or characterized by great 
influence or power; powerful, a. Of persons. 

@ 1734 Nortu /raz. (1740) 550 He was of such an ouer- 
ruling Genius. .as enabled him to be very influential among 
the Citisens. 1787 A. Hamu.ton IVs. (1886) VII. 14 Fay, 
and Ira Allen, two of the most influential individuals in that 
country. 1829 Gen. P. Tuomrson £. rere. (1842) I. 170 Vhe 
large and influential portion of the English nation. 1833 
Coterince Table-t. 8 Apr., He (Burke) would have been 
more influential if he had less surpassed his coutemporaries, 
1868 E, Epwarps Aalvigh I. xvii. 348 Grey's family con- 
nections were numerous and influential. 


b. Of things. 


41734 Nortu £.2am. (1740) 518 So influential are Faction 
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and Prejudice, in Matters of Justice. 1757-8 Heradd I. viii. 
121 More ceremony, and a greater regard for forms .. are .. 
influential principles in every other kingdom of Europe. 1833 
Herscuer Astrou, iii. 111 Any error which may affect the 
astronomical determination of a star's altitude will be espe- 
cially influential. 2852 H. Srencer £ss., PAtl Style (1891) 
II. 334 However influential the precepts thus dogmatically 
expressed, they would be much more influential if reduced 
to something like scientific ordination. 1860 Mitt Kefr. 
Govt. (1865) 6,1 To make these various elements of power 
politically influential, they must be organized. 

absol, 1830 Westen, Rev. X11. 291 Mr. Moore's general 
system of acquiescence with the influential in all its forms. 

4. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or working 


by influence. rare. 

1795 Co.ermce Jot Discov, 28 Nov. 43 The Liberty of 
the Press (a power resident in the people) gives us an in- 
fluential sovereignty. 

B. sé. An influcntial person. rave. 

1831 I estm2. Rev. XV. 224 Comparison .. between tbe 
fashionables of England aud the influentials in France. 

Influentiality (-fijeliti). va. [f. prec. + 

ity.) The quality of being influential ; an instance 
or example of this; coer. an influential personage. 

1840 Canty. //erovs vi. (1872) 206 Keep your red-tape 
clerks, ) our influentialities, your important businesses, 1848 
W. E. Forster in Wemyss Reid £ if (1888) 1. 239 No in- 
fluentiality likes to give tickets over the mob. 

Infiuentially (intlvenfali), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY 2.] 

+1. Astrof. With astral or stellar influence. Ods. 

1652 Gaus -Magastrout. 97 Wry the starres should be 
more notable for  fiuenieatie operating and efficaciously 
inclining at the point of the edition, parturition, or birth. 
1682 Sir T. Beowne Chr. Alor. in. § 3 Look upon opinions 
as thou doest upon the moon.. Embrace not the opacous 
and blind side of Opinions, but that whicl: looks inost Lu- 
ciferously and influentially unto Goodness. 

2. In the way of influence ; in such a way as to 
exercise or exert influence. 

1670 Pexn Case Lib. Conse, 28 Plenty .. will be converted 
into Poverty by the Destruction of so many thousand 
Families .. and that not only to the Sufferers, but influen- 
tially to all the rest. 1821 Examiner 7061 His temper was 
practically and influentially Norman. 1841 Myers Ca/é, 
Ti. m. § 36. 132 The Revelation .. is such: that its sum 
and substance may be influentially conveyed to men in any 
language under heaven. 

3. By persons of influence. 

1870 Daity News 9 Sept. 2 The following gentlemen have 
been influentially invited to allow themselves to be put in 
nonrination. 

4. Electricity. By induction: cf. INFLUENCE sé. 7. 

1792 Phil. Trans. UXXXII. 233 During this time, the rod 
was only electrified with its own electricity, or what has 
been termed influentially electrified. 

Influenza (inflzjenza). [a. It. suffuenca, lit. 
‘influence ’:—med.L. ‘ufluentia: see YNFLUENCE. 

It. influenza has the various senses of Eng. influence; 
but has, besides, developed (app. from the notion of ‘ astral’ 
or ‘occult influence ’) that of ‘ visitation’ or ‘outbreak’ of 
any epidemic disease which assails any people at the saine 
time and place (e.g, influenza di catarvo, influenza di 
Jebbre searlattina), a sense known as early as 15043 hence, 
absolutely, ‘an epidemic’; in 1743 applied specifically to 
‘the epidemic’ (called also de gripfv) which then raged in 
Italy, and spread over Europe generally, and for which 
the Italian word (anglicized in pronunciation) became the 
English specific uame.] 

A specific febrile zymotic disorder, highly con- 
tagious, and occurring for the most part in wide- 
spread epidemics. Its symptoms and sequelze are 
extremely variable, but geucrally include rapid 
prostration and severe catarrh. ‘The mortality is 
not high in proportion to the numbers attacked. 

The term has been also applied loosely to any severe 
catarrh of the respiratory mucons membrane, esp. to a ‘cold 
in the head’ with running at the nose. sometinies called an 
influenza-cold, This use was frequent in the interval be- 
tween the epidemic of 1847-8, and that which began in 1889, 
during which period no true influenza visited Great Britain. 

1743 oud. Mag. 143 News from Rome of a contagious 
Distemper raging there, call'd the /zflucnza. 1743 Max 
Let. to Walpole 12 Feb. in Doran ‘ Alaun’ & Manners 
(1876) I. vi. 144 [Everybody [in Rome] is ill of the /u/7z- 
enza, and many die. 1750 J. Wexuau Severs ii. (ed. 2) 
20 The catarrhal Fever, which spread througl: all Europe 
under the Name of /a/2xeuza in the Spring 1743, frequently 
became pleuritic or peripneumonic. 1762 Mrs. Montacu 
in Doran Lady of last Ceut. (1873) 133. Mr. Montagu. .had 
been much pulled down by the fashionable cold called d'i- 
Jineuza, 1770 Footr Lame Lovers. Wks. 1799 11. 62 Con- 
fin'd to bed two days with the xe influenza. 1801 N ELSON 
5 June in Nicolas Disf. (1845) 1V. 403 Sir Thomas Graves 
is still very ill, .In the St. George we have got the Influenza. 
1803 Duncan Amu. Afed. for 1802 11. 1. 480 ‘The Influenza 
as it has appeared in Edinburgh in 1803 .. has extended 
itself at different periods for near a thousand years past over 
almost the whole of Europe. 1831 Cot. Hawker Diary 
(1893) I]. 29 Very unwell with the influenza that has, more 
or less, affected everyone this season. 1843 R. J. Graves 
Leet. Clin. Med. xxv. 543 In the portion of the nineteenth 
century already elapsed four influenzas have already oc- 
curred, viz., in 1803, 1831, 1834, and 1837, 1852 ‘THEO. 
THOMPSON A m2. Wii weusa 2 In 1510, the first well described 
and widely prevalent epidemic of Iufluenza appeared, 1886 
Faccr & Pre-Smitrn Princ. A/ed, (ed. 2) 1. 1018 The prac- 
tice, so common among the higher classes in this country, 
of designating as influenza any catarrhal attack that happens 
to be painful and distressing. 1892 F. A. Dixey A psdentc 
/nflnenza 1 During the first twenty-two weeks of 18g0, 
599 deaths were returned in London as primarily due to 
influenza..{but} the tale of victims direct or indirect of this 
destructive malady cannot have fallen far short of 2800 for 
London alone. 


} 


INFLUX. 


b. A communicable disease of horses, character- 
ized by shivering and fever, affection of the respira- 
tory organs, and great weakness, 

1872 Loner. in Life (1891) III. 209 An influenza is raging 
among the horses. 

ec. fig. Applicd to a mental or commercial epi- 
demic; a prevalent craze; an attack of some general 


state of prostration. 

1774 J. Bryant ALythol. 1. 199 ‘The learned Michaelis .. 
says, that it {the attempt to derive all words from Hebrew] 
is the reigning influenza, to which all are liable, who make 
the Hebrew their principal study. 1784 Gouv. Morris in 
Sparks Life & IF rit, (1832) 1. 268 ‘The present influenza is 
the banko-mania. 1785 Mrs. A. M. Bexnetr Jaz. /x- 
diserctious (1786) 1, 153 Mr. Downes was certainly smitten 
with Lavinia Orthodox, but not with the matrimonial in- 
fluenza. 1834 Soutney Doctor xxiv. (1862) 56 Such preachers 
have never failed to appear during the prevalence of any 
religious influenza. 1892 Daily News 29 June 2/2 Some 
months ago the markets were said to be suffering from 
financial influenza. 

d. aitrib. and Comh., as influenza bacillus, etc. ; 
influenza-cold, a severe cold with symptoms re- 
sembling those of inflttenza, 

1891 C. Creicuton //ist. Epidenr. 570 A pure and un- 
inistakable epidemic of tnfluenzi-cold. 1896 Daily News 
13 July </3 More than one bacillus, closely allied to the 
influenza bacillus, but differing from it in some biological 
and microscopical features, has been found in seven out of 
cight cases of ‘influenza cold’, 1896 A ddbutt's Syst. Med. 
I. 68: In some of these {patches of solid [ung] the influenza 
bacillus has heen found, thus shewing the disease m truth 
to be influenzal pneumonia. /d/d. 684 ‘The chief character- 
istic of this influenza sniell was its overpowering nastiness. 

I{enceInflu‘enzaed, -a’d,+ Influe‘nzacized ad/s., 
attacked by influenza; Influe'nzajish a., having 
some of the qualities of influenza; Infiue'nzal, 
Influe'nzi¢ adjs., of or pertaining to influenza, 
characterized by influcnza; Influe’nzally adz., in 
an influenzal manner ; Infine‘nzoid a., resembling 


or allied to infltenza, 

1803 Aled. Frut. UX. 518 The tufluenzad epidemic of the 
present period, in no instance, loses either its catarrhal form 
oruature. 1826 Sfortiug Afug. XVI. 354 Dependent on an 
influenzal state of the atmosphere. 1836 J. Mirrorp in 
Lett. & Retin: (1891) 51, 1 was so influenza’d when your 
letter came, that I thought of nothing but warming pans. 
1841 R. Oasture Jleer /'afers 1. No. 14. 105 ‘The atmo- 
sphere is gloomy—and I am influenzaish. 1849 Lom. Fried. 
9 June 212/2 be comfort and the consolation of the influ- 
enzacised florist. 1857 Dunciason Med. Lev. 497 (nfiuenzoid 
.- Resembling influenza.— Dr. T. Thompson. 1887 Standard 
17 June, ‘The influeuvic attack is disappearing. 1892 Na!ion 
(N.Y.) 14 Apr. 281,2 His Eininence Cardinal Sanfelice, is 
*influenzaed ', asix about every third person in Naples. 1897 
Brit. Med. Frul, 20 Mar. 744/1 Ill influenzally. 

+ I-nflnous, a. Obs. rare. [f. late L. ¢uflu- 
us flowing in (f. 7zflu-cre to flow in) +-oUS: sce 
InFLuENcE.} Shedding (astral) influence. 

1662 J. Cnanpier ban /fedinont’s Oriat. 26 In the bowels, 
the planetary Spirits do most shine forth, even as also, in 
the whole inflhious Archeus, the courses and forces of the 
Firmament do appear. 

Influx (infizks). [a. F. influx (1547 in Godef.), 
or ad. late L. trffeexus, f. influcre to flow in, £. z2- 
(In-*) + flucre to flow.) 

1. The act or fact of flowing in; an inflow, as of 
a physical fluid, water, air, light, heat, spiritual or 
immatcrial influence into the soul, etc. 

1626 Lacon Sylva Cent. x. Pref., Whether there be ., any 
such Transuiission and Influx of Immateriate Vertues, 1659 
Pearson Creed (1839) 143 God did command the use of such 
anointing oil .. that by it the person anointed might be 
made fit to receive the divine influx. a@ 1691 BovLe Strauge 
Reports 1. viii. Wks. 1772 V. 608 When the great spring- 
tides come roaring over those shoals .. the first influx 1s 
irestsiible by such vessels as use that port. 1707 Lover 
Physic. Puise-Watch 19 Yhe Heart of it self is like a 
Muscle, and contracts its Fibres by the Influx of Animal 
Spirits, 1823 Rutter /outhill 34 The lofty windows to the 
west admit a strong influx of light. 1860 Pusry A/zu. Prop. 
&9 God..has removed all hindrance to the influx of His grace. 

b. The flowing of a river or stream 7x0 another 
river, a lake, or the sea; the point at which this takes 
place, the mouth of a river. 

1652 Heytin Cosmogr. iw. 110 Rivers,.a mile and an 
half broad at the mouth or influx. 1675 Ocitsy S77/. 20 
‘The Kennet, near its Influx into the ‘Thames. 1778 Eng. 
Gazettecr (ed. 2), Torksey, near the inftux of the Fosdyke 
into the Trent. 1846 M:Cutnocu Ace. Brit. Luipéire (1854) 
I. 33 From Wallingford, a little below the influx of the 
Thame, the river flows almost due south. 

2. transf. The tlowing or continuous ingression 
of persons or things into some place or sphere. 

1652 Kirkman Clerio & Losia 77 There were railes round 
about to hinder the influx of unruly people. 1771 JoHNson 
Falklaud Isl. es The Spaniards, who..discovered America 
.. surprized and terrified Europe by a sudden and unex- 
ampled influx of riches. 1775 — Journ. West. Isl, St. 
Andrews 8 A people .. who... suffered no dilution of their 
zeal through the gradual influx of new opinions. 1848 Mize 
Pol. Econ. wi. xxi. § 1 (1876) 375 Imported commodities 
have possibly risen in price, from tbe influx of money into 
foreign countries. 1871 Earte Philol. Eng. Tongue § 420 
The influx of Greek. and its general adoption tnto scientific 
terminology. 1888 Bryce Azer. Commi. Il. xlvi. 234 
The influx of settlers from tbe Slave States. k 

+3. =IyeLuence 2. [So iufluxus stellarum in 
Firmicus ¢ 340.] Ods. b 

1626 Bacon Sylva § go7 Not by Formes, or Celestial! 
Influxes (as is vainly taught and received), but by the 


INFLUXED. 


Primitiue Nalure of Matter, and the Seeds of Things. 1642 
Hower for, Trav. tArb.) 36 That dominion, which the 
Starres have over the sensuall appetite, which together with 
the Will, are. .incited. .by their influxes. 1650 — Giraff's 
Rev, Naples 1 106 He escap'd the influxes of Heaven, and 
advanc'd himself ia despight of the malignant stars. 

+4. =INFLUENCE 3-5. Obs. 

Physical influx: sez UN¥VUUENCE 4 

1644 Huston Vind. Treat. Monarchy v. 29 Have not the 
Tlouses an Authoritative Concurrence and Influx into that 
husinesse? 1630 Baxter Saves’ RK. 1. Ded., The nature of 
the Divine Influx on the Will in the working of Grace. 1681 
Cueruam Augler's Vade-ms, xxxviil. § 14 (168g) 251 By 
heats and droughts..though those lwo do not much concern 
Sea-fish .. yet they lave a greal influx upon Rivers, Ponds 
and Lakes. a1703 Burkirr On N. 7., Kom. ix. 18 God 
did not harden Pharaoh's heart by any positive act or influx 
upon it, by infusing any evil into in. 

+I-nfluxed, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. tnflux-us, 
pa. pple. of t2ffudve to flow in+-ED1.) ‘That has 
flowed in. 

1684 tr. onel’s Merc. Compit. x. 368 They slopthe passin z 
out of the influxed humours. 3710 T. Fuiier /*harm. 
A.xtemp. 183 It... presseth out lhe intlux'd Phlegm. 

Influ'xible, a. sare. Also-able. [1N-3.] Not 
fInxible ; not liable to flux or change, 

3871 Frasir Life Berkeley x. 392 Vhe tlux of sense-given 
phenomena, contrasled with the supposed influxable nature 
of external things. 

So Influ'xibly adv. rare, without flux or change. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles w 253 The Son who always, 
elernally, influxibly, impas,ibly is begotien of the Father. 

Influxion inflekjan). Now rare. [ad. late 
J. tufluxton-em, {. tnflutre to flow in: cf. F. zx- 
fuxion (1349 in Godef.).] 

1. ‘The action of flowing in, inflow, influx. 

1605 bacon cidv. Learn. tt. xi. § 2 The relyring of the 
mninde within it selfe, is the state which is niost susceptible 
of druine influaions. 1638 A. Reap CAirury. ix. 67 Vo stay 
the influxion of more blood. 1650 uawrr Anthropomet. 
233 The Brain was weakned, being deprived of lhe influxion 
of the vilal spirits. 1789 ‘I’. Yayior /'reclus 11. 269 It is 
requisite to banish all influxions eaternally, before the 
phantastic spirit can superinduce the divinity. 1885 |lo1nEN 
alnat, 735 (Cent.) Preserve the brain from those sudden in- 
fluxions of blood 10 which it would... be. .exposed, 

+2. =INFLUENCE 2. Obs. 

a 1643 I3v, Mountacu dlcts & Von. (1642) 122 The Stars 
of the Firmament..conimunicate influxion, two ways espe- 
cially aud for our purpose. 1642 Howett For, Frav. 
(Arb.) 35 Although we should acknowledge thal the Cele- 
sliall bodies by their influxions, do domineere over Subl- 
lunary creatures. 

+Influ'xions, a. Obs. rare—'. (t prec.: sce 
-oUs.}) Characterized by influxion ; shedding (as- 
tral inflnence. 

1644 Howen. Zany. Teares (1645) 173 Men will be men, 
while there is a world, and as long as the Moon hath an 
influxious power to make impressions upon their humours, 

+tInflu‘xive, a. Obs. [f. L. fuflirx-, ppl. stem 
of tnfluécre to flow in + -1v¥.]  Infusing or com- 
municating influence ; influential. 

1624 F. Wante Acfly Fisher 362 Shee may rightly be 
called the Queene of Heauen, yea, and of Earth; for shee 
hath preheminencie and influxiue vertue ouer all. 1642 
Hotpswortu Juaug. Servt. g He is the inthuxive head, 
who both governs the whole bodie, and every member. 1657 
W. Morice Cocna guasi Kowy Def, xvi. 292 A Conimunion 
with wicked men..had been more influxive and apt to pol- 
lute at the Sacrament. 

Hence ¢ Influ'xively a./z., by influxion. 

1856 in WeEpsTER. 

+Infeeda‘tion. Ods. rare—'. [ad. L. type 
*infedalion-cm, {, ine 1N-2 + fadare to defile, f. 

edus foul.]  Defilement. 

1651 Fectuam Disc. Luke xiv. 20 Wks. (1677) 363 But 
voluptuous.inen (besides the Infa:dations of Sensuality) are 
usually boil proud and covetous also. 

+I-nfold, 54.1 Ods. [f. Ix-! or 2+ Foup sh5: 

InFetpinG, and Exro.p sé.) 

1. A convolution. 

1578 [see Exroup sd]. 1701 C. Wottey Foul. VL Vork 
(1800) 41 First of the thick Guts, which by reason of its 
divers infolds and turnings seems to have no end. 

2. The folding in of a part; a fold. 

a 1641 Be. Mountacu Acés & .VWon. (1642) 303 A by-stander 
. observed an infold in his upper garment, and supposing the 
letter might be folded up therein, opened it. 

Info:ld, 53.2 rare. [f. Iv adv. + Foun 56,2] 
A fold or small field near a farm-house. 

1860 G. H. K in Jac. Zour. 128 A rude enclosure near 
his house, which separated the infolds from the outfolds of 
his small farm. 

+ Info'ld, @.!. obs. var. of ExFoLp v.!, to en- 
velop, enclose, contain, ete. Hence + Info-lded 
Ppl. a. 

c142§ Found, St, Bartholomew's (FE. E. T. S.) 8 Many to 
ynfoldeyn and ainany with hym to adde. 1596 Saks. 
Merch. Vou. vii. 69 Guilded timber [»od. edd. tombes) doe 
wormes infold. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 175 Even 
as..the white of the Egge compreheudeth the yolke, so that 
firs1 intelligible world infoldeth the second. 1617 Moryson 
/tin. wi. 11x The Silke-wormes .. infold themselves in a 
piece of silk thei weave of an ovall forme and yellow color. 
Jbid., Yhat the infolded wormes may die. 

+ Info-ld, v.2, obs. var. of ExFoip v.*, to shut 
up in, or as in, a fold. 

¢ 1611 CHapman /fiad vi. K vj, Then Trojans in their wals 
Had beene infolded like meeke Lambs, had lIoue winkt at 
their fals, 
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Infolded, f//. a. [IN adv. 11 b. Stressed 
tn-folded befoie a sb.; fn-folded after it or in 
predicate.] Folded in; having the margin turned 
inward with a fold. 

1871 Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) 111. 140 The infolded 
part of the human ear. 1895 — /usec tot. /’/. xiv. 324 As the 
rin ix infolded. 1880 /’/aim Hints Needlework 36 ‘Vhen 
let each child buttonhole-slitch the infolded edge of her 
lesson-piece. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 950 Vhe cambium 
layer..becumes deeply infolded where il extends inwards. 

I-nfo:lding, z//. 56. [IN adv. 11¢.] A folding 
in, a turning in with a fold. 

1873 Mivarr “dem, Anat. ix. 372 Infoldings of the surface 
of the organ. 1897 -I/fbate's Syst. Aled. V1. x122 Micro- 
scopically they consist of hypertrophic ingrowths rather than 
infoldings of the cuticle. 1898 P. Maxson /70f. Diseases 
Axxil. 499 The cylindrical appearance of the worm is pro- 
duced by the lateral inloldmg of the two sides of what 
would otherwise be a flat body. 

+ Info'liate, v. O#s. rare. Also 7 -folliat. 
(f. 1.. type *zfoliare, {. In- 2 + foltum leaf, perh. 
after It. ¢xfogliare ‘to enleafe or grow greene’ 
(Florio,. See -aTe 3, and ef. kotiare v. 3.) fuer. 
To put on teaves, to become Icafy. 

1640 Howru. Dodena’s Gr. (1645) 167 Long may his frui- 
ful Vine infolliat and clasp about him. 1656 Di.ouxt Glos. 
sogr. (ciling Howell), /afoliute, .. to be full of leaves, to 
be enleaved or wrapt with leaves. 

+Infolia‘tion. Os. rare—'. [f. as piece. + 
-ATION; cf, FoLiation.] (Sve quot.) 

1§77 8. Gooce /leresbach's I4usb. (1586) 90b, Another 
wale..is 16 take a verie fruitefull slocke . and him afier 
the maner of other trees they graffe by infolliation. 

Info'lio. rare. [f. 1 folio (sce Foto), prob. 
after I. ¢2-folto.) A folio voluine. 

1835 Fraser's Mag. XII. 457 Where huge infolios and 
ponderous tomes Iuild up Divinity’s dark arsenal. 

+ Info'‘Nowing, 7//. sb. Obs. rave—"'. [f. IN-1 
+ FoLLowine, after ‘1. txsectatio.) A reproving 
or censuring, 

1382 Wyeitr /ice/as. xxxii. 23 In his infolewingis [7.7 
folewingus; 1388 suyngis} he shal ben vndernome [L. sais 
tnsectationtius anguetur). 

+ Infonded, ff/. a. Obs. rare—'. [f. In-14 
Jonded, pa. pple. ol Foxy v ] Infatuated. 

1967 Turpery. Ir. Ordd’s Lp. Avijb, My selfe (least thou 
shoulds: want at neede a Ibarck to leaue ny lande) Infonded 
{z. 7. infounded] did repaire the shippes that ragged lay on 
sande. 

Infooted ‘infu:téd .@. rare. [f. IN adv. 13+ 
Foor s6.+-Eb?; cf. tuhknee/,tntoed.) Waving the 
feet turned inwards, 

1 Ve & QO. oth Ser. 1V. 31/1 Infooted folk are called 
‘twally-toed", for cach foot in turn makes a ‘twirl’ or half: 
circular movement at each step. 

Inforce, -ly,-ment, -forcer: see ENFORCE, etc. 

Inforciat, obs. form of INroRTIATE. 

+ Info-rcive, var. of Exrorcive a. Obs. Ilence 
+ Info rcively adv., by force, uncer compulsion. 

1604 Marston Jalcontent To Rdr., One thing afflicts me, 
lo think thal scenes, invented merely to be spoken, should 
be inforcively: published to be read. 

+Info'rdable, ¢. 04s. rarve—'.  [Ix-3.] Not 
fordable ; that eannot be forded. 

1600 Dysmok /relaad (1843) 35 Those [foot and horse] 
were rayned in sight of our army, devided from yt by an 
infordable ryver. 

+Inforre, prep. Obs. rare—). 
AFORE.) = BEFORE. 

1607 WaLkixnctos Off. Glass 18 Like torrents of mellifluous 
snow infore th’ Sun, His sacred Hippocrene gins to runne. 

Inforest, variant of EKNFoREsT v. Ods. 


+Inforesta‘tion. Os. rare. [n. of action f. 
med.L. zuforesiare to convert into forest: sec 
-ATION.] = AFFORESTATION. 

1677 F. Sanprorp Geneal. I/ist. Kings Eug. 89 Great Vines 
exacted of the possessors of Inforrestalions. 


Inform (infp'um), a. [a. F. énforme (13-16th 
c. in Godef. Comp/.\, ad. L. znformrs shapcless, 
deformed, f. #- (IN- 3) + forma Fors] 

1. Having no definite or regular form; unshapen, 


misshapen, deformed. «ch, 

1555 Evex Decades 261 ‘Whe damme with continuall lyck- 
ynge by lyttle and lyttle figurethe the informe byrthe. 1633 
Hart Diet of Diseased 1. xxviii. 344 Melamorphosing the 
whole man inio an informe monsler. 1660 Jer. Tavtor 
Duct. Dubit. wi. rule 3 § 14 Not if it [the factus] was inform 
and unshapen. 1681 Cotton If ond. J'vak Poet. Wks. (1765) 
342 Bleak Crags, and naked Hills, And the whole Prospect 
so inform and rude. 1888 R. Bucuanan City of Dream xi, 
227 Moloch and Baal, two shapes Inform and monstrous. 

2. Without form; formless; of the nature of 
matter unendowed with ‘form’ or the informing 


principle: see Form sé. 4, INFORM vu, 3. 

1654 Vitvain Theorem, Theol. i. 25 An inform lump .. 
without a Soul is neither Man nor Beast. 1656 StasxLey 
Hist. Philos. \. (1701) 208/1 Nature in it self inform, when 
il receives form from God is the Angelick Mind. 168% 
Wuartos Disc. Soul World Wks. (1683) 648 God is Light, 
in which there is no Darkness ; that is Form wherein there 
is nothing Inform. 1707 Norris Treat. Humility iv. 166 
In the old creation we read of a votd and inform mass. 
188: Brackin Lay Serm. v. 170 His transforming energy 
triumphs. . over the inform domain of the enfruiiful clod. 

b. Juform (also informed, informal) faith ( fides 
informis), in Scholastic Theology, faith that is not 


informed, vitalized or animated by charity (which 


(? alteration of 


INFORM. 


| Is said to be the ‘ form’ or formative principle of 


faith. Cf. INFokMeD a. 1. 

(Cf. Thomas Aquinas Sama 2-2, q. 4, ¢tc.; Petrus Lom- 
lardus 3. sent. dist. 23. lit. C.] ; 

a 1656 Br. Haut. Mem, Wks. (1660 269 Every faith makes 
not an effectual calling; .. there is an inform, there is a 
counterfeit Faith. 

Inform (inff-1m), v. Forms: a. 4-6enfourme, 

4-7 enforme, 5enfoorme,7 Sentorm. A. 4 6 
infowrme, 4-7 informe, 5-6 infourme, 6- in- 
form. [a. OF. euformer, -fourmer (mot.i. t2- 
former), ad. L. tnformare to give form to, shape, 
fashion, form an idea of, describe, f. Z- (IN- 7) + 
forma Form. The Latin form of the prefix beeame 
common asin F.) inthe 16the., and prevailed after 
1600. 
_ The primary sense had undergone various developments 
in aucient and med.Linin, and in French, before the word 
appeared in Eng. ; hence the chronology of the senses in 
Ing. does not agree with the logical order. In general, 
branches I and IIT were in ancient L. 3 I] was a Scholastic 
L.. offshoot from 1; 1V was app. an Eng. offshooi from II], 
with the thing laught inaue the object, instead of the person 
taught.] 

I. To give form to, put into form or shape. 

+1. ¢razs. To put into (material) form or shape ; 
to form, shape, franie, mould, fashion. Ods. 

ts90 Srenser /. QO. in. vi. 8 Iifinite shapes of creatures. . 
Informed in the mnd on which the Sunne hath shynd. r62ar 
Berton Amat. d/ef. iti Vv. (1651) 345 1f he found her, he 
nay as happily find another; if he niade her.. he may as 
cheap inform another. 1643 51k T. Brownn Aelig. Aled. 1. 
§ 35 And so Oninicty informed Nullity into au Essence. 

+b. To put into proper forin or order, to arrange; 
to compose (a writing). Obs. + Zo enforme the pes 
(OF. euforiner la fais), to compose or inake peace, 

1330 R. beusxe Chron. (1810) 285 Pider..com pe tre- 
sorere ., but had bien messeugere With be Cardinille forto 
enforme pe pes. 1382 Weir 1 Chron, nit 33 Of Zalulon 
that .. stoden in the scheltrun, enfourmed in armys of 
baiail. @ 1400-s0 Alerander 2751 A pistill he enfourmes, 
Wrate a writt of his will, so sendis lo his princes. 1523 Lp. 
Biuners /rotss. 1. xxxix.53 He enformed his somones, and 
sent... to hepe the towne and fronters.. agayust his enne- 
nies, ¢ 1646 Crasnaw Socms, Alusic’s Duel 87 Awakes 
his lute, and ‘gainst the fight to come Informs it. 1654-66 
Lo. Ornery /'arthenissa (1676) 763 By that time I hail in- 
formed these Resolutions, and dispatched these Expresses. 

+e. To delineate, sketch, describe, (A Latin 
sense.) Ods. 

1615 Charman Odyss. 1.1 The man, O Muse, inform, that 
many a way Wound with his wisdom to his wished stay. 

+2. itr. To take form; to form or be formed; 
to appear in a visible shape. Obs. 

1g88 A. Kane tr. Canisius’ Catech. 223 The Charitie of 
God is powred forth in thair hartes .. and informes or in- 
heres in the same. 1605 Suaks. Maced. at. i. 48 It is the 
hloody Businesse, which informes Thus lo mine Eyes. 1652 
News Jr. Jewe-Conntr, x When, first, the first confused 
Masse Did, from its mish mash medley, passe To those four 
segregated forms, Whose re-conmmixture now informs. 

II. To give ‘form’ or formative principle to: 
sce Fons sb. 4. (Irom Scholastic L. zwformare: 
Petrus Lombardus, ctc.) 

3. /rans. To give ‘ form’, formative principle, or 
determinative character to; hence, to stamp, im- 
press, imbue, or impregnate wrth sone specific 
quality or attribute ; esp. to impart some pervading, 
active, or vital quality to, to imbue zw77/ a ‘spirit’; 
to fill or affect (the mind or heart w7/A a feeling, 
thought, etc. ; to inspire, animate. 

(The first quot. may belong to b; the second appears to 
contain the sense ’to furnish with a practical example, to 
illustrate *.) , 

¢ 1380 Wyciir Sed. Wks. 1 115 Pus bi greetnesse of fei 
enfonrmed wip charite ben siche soulis niaad hool. c 1425 
St. Christina xv. in Anglia VIL 125/25 At pat be shewed 
wip ensaumpil, wee enforme hit pat wee haue ee wiba 
dede of Crisityne. 1607 Saks. Cor. v. ii. 7t Vhe God of 
Souldiers .. informe Thy thoughts with Noblenesse. 1646 
Sir ‘T. Browne Psead. Ep. 1. ii. 61 If an iron be tonched 
before .. it admits not this magneticall impression, as being 
already informed by the Load-stone. 1713 AnDison Specé, 
No.13 ?6 Could they.. inform their Faces with as significant 
Looks and Passions. 1758 Lracxstoxe Study of Law 
in Comm. (1765) 1. 37 [To] inform them with a desire to 
be still better acquainted with the Iaws and constilulion 
of their country. 1842 ‘lkNnyson Day-Dream, Sleeping 
Beauty ii, Her constant beauty doth inform Stillness with 
love, and day with light. 186: Mitt Uvss/it. ii. 32 The 
Christian religion is fitted to inform the hearts and minds 
of mankind with a spirit which should enable then: to find 
for themselves what is right. a. ' 

b. Said of the quality or principle: To be the 
‘form’ or formative principle of; to give a thing 
its cssential quality or character, to make it what 
it is; to pervade as a spirit, inspire, animate. 

1432-50 tr. //igden | Rolls) I. 33 When feithe and grace 
of sacramentes informede the life of theyme [Cristen men]. 
160g Cuarman A/ Fooles 1, i, Without loue .. All vertues 
borne in men lye buried, For loue informes them as the 
Sunne dothe colours, 1667 Mu.ton 7, Z. iti. 593 Not all 
parts like, but all alike informd With radiant light, as glow- 
ing Iron with fire. 1771 Mfuse tn Miniature 144 Vhis scull 
might once contain Some rich materials for the lofty strain, 
Enform’d, enrapt with more than mortal fire. 1814 Cary 
Dante, Paradise vu, 132 The elements..and what of them 
is made, Are by created virlue inform'd. 1821 Sne.iey 
Prometh, Unb. \. 249 Speak the words which I would 
hear, Although no thought inform thine empty voice. 1871 
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Marticpa BetHan-Epwarps Sylvestres 11. ii. 38 Even in .. 
bappy England the spirit of caste informs the very breath 
and life of the nation. i : ‘ # 

c. spec. Of a soul or life: To impart life or spirit 
to; to inspire, animate, actuate. 

1606 Bryskert Civ. Life 129 His opinion. .that the soules 
were created in a certaine number, to the end they might 
informe so many bodies. c161x Cuapman //fad xxl. 311 
A soul of iron informs thee. 1643 Sir ‘I’. Browne Kelig. 
Med. 1. § 12 If one Soul were so perfect as to inform three 
distinct Bodies, that were a petty Trinity. 1677 GaLe Cr¢. 
Gentiles m1. 105 Plotinus and Hermes ‘Irismegistus tel us 
* that Images were made as bodies to be informed by Ghosts 
as with souls’. 1700 Prior Caruren Sec. 403 Long as Breath 
informs this fleeting Frame. 1805 Worpsw. /’relude iv. 167 
How the immortal sout with God-like power Informs, 
creates, and thaws the deepest sleep That time can lay upon 
her. 1878 B. Tavitor /’r. Denkalion 1. iv. 81 By one soul 
Inforned. ; 

III. To give form to the mind, to discipline, 
instruct, teach (a person), to furnish with know- 
ledge. 

4. trans, a. To form, mould, or train (the 
mind, charactcr, ctc.), csp. by imparting learning 
or instruction ; hence, To impart instruction to (a 
person), to instrnct, teach (in general sense); +to 
advise (qnot. 1330). Now zare. 

¢1330 RK. Brunne Chron. (1810) 315 Po ilk men so. wise 
suld go, and enforme zour kynzes, Withouten mio justise or 
trauaile of ober lordynges. @1340 Hampote /’sa/ter xxxi. 
ro Vndirstandynge i sall gif till pe, and i sall enfourme pe 
(‘ustruam te). c1440 Promp. Parv. 261/2 Informyn, or 
techyn, informo, instruo. cx1450 tr. De Jmitatione im. vi. 
70 Visite mez, lorde, ofte tymes, & enforme wip disciplines 
of konnyng. 1514 Byrcray Cyt. & Uplondyshu. (Percy 
Soc.) p. Ixxii, His sight infourmeth the rude and ignorant. 
1g26 ‘TiNpaLe x Cor. ii. 16 For who knoweth the mynde of 
the lorde, other who shall informe hym? 1589 Nasue 
Almond for Parrat 10a, The nouice that comes to be in- 
formed, desireth to enforme others, before he bee enformed 
himselfe. 162x Burton Auat. Aled, 1. ii, av. ii. (1652) 145 
That leaves his son to a covetous Schoolenister to be in- 
formed. 1794 GirrorD Baviad 270 So may thy varied verse, 
from age to age Inform the simple, and delight the sage. 
1824 G. W. Doane //ymn, ‘Thou art the Way’ ii, Thou 
only canst inform the mind, 1878 Mortey 7. De Maistre 
in Crit. Afisc. 137 ‘Vo guide and inform au universal con- 
science. ‘ ¥ 

+b. To train or discipline in some particular 
course of action; to instruct in some particular 
subject, doctrine, etc.; to tech how to do some- 
thing. Const. of, fo, zn, with, or with 22/0. or 
subord, clause. Obs. 

¢1320 R. Brune A/edi?, 238 In be secunde pou mayst se 
How he enformed hem yn charyte. ¢1374 Cuscucer Joeth. 
1. pr. ili, 6 (Camb. MS.) Oonly for they weeren enformyd 
of myne maneres. ¢1375 Sc. Ley. Saints, Nycholas 55 His 
fadir .. Gert informe lryme besyly In liherale hartis sutely. 
1332 Wvcuie Dan, xii. 3 hei that lernen (g/oss or enfour- 
men] manye to riz3twijsnesse. ¢ 1400 Dest, Trey ut, head- 
mug, Medea enformed Iason to get the flese of Golde. a1529 
Sketton Replyc, Wks. 1843 I. 209 They were but febly en- 
formed in maister Porphiris problemes. 1529 More Dya- 
loge 1. Wks. 132/2 He nedeth not our aduice to enforme hym 
what thing were sufficient occasion to worke hys wonders for, 
1589 Purtennam Aug. Poesie1.xxvi.(Arb.) 67 Musicians. . by 
good admonitions enformed them to the frugall and thriftie 
life all the rest of their dayes. 1607 Hieron JVs, (1624) 1. 
334 First, to teach vs to eschew Euill, and then to enforme 
vs how to doe good. 1736 Butter Avalogy ni. vill. 393 Nor 
are we informed by nature, in future contingencies and 
accidents. ; 

+e. To give instructions or directions for action ; 
to instruct direct, bid (/o do something). Ods. 

¢1380 Wyciir Sed. Wks, Il. 351 And pei enformen per 

cunireis to holde stifli wip per pope. 1390 Gower Con/, 

111. 223 To done as he was last enformed. ¢ 1449 Pecock 
Refr.n. xiii. 66 Enformyng and tising ther to vnsufficient(]]i 
leerned clerkis. 1645 Pacitt //erestogr. (1661) 201 Bul, 
the voice from Heaven enformed him otherwise. Bade him, 
Risse, kill, eat. 1740 SHENSTONE Yuden. Llerciles 268 And 
gentle zephyrs.. For thy repose inform .. Their streams to 
murmur and their winds to sigh. 

+d. To direct, gnide. Olds. 

1634 Micron Cows 180 Where else Shall I inform my 
unacquainted feet, In the blind inazes of this tangled wood ? 
1671 — Saison 335 Hf old respect .. hither hath informed 
Your younger feet. 1846 Kesin Lyra Junvoc. (1873) 129 
Strange powers their course inform. 

5. To impart knowledge of some particular fact 
or occtirrence to (a person); to tell (one) of or ac- 
quaint (one) with something; to apprise. Const. 
of, or with subordinate clause; rarely + wth, f 77, 
or second object. The prevailing modern sense. 

1385 Cuaucer Sgr.'s 7. 327 Enformed whan the kyng 
was of that knyght. ¢ 1400 Destr. } roy 3011 He was enfor- 
my! before of pat fre lady, Pat ho to Castor. .accounttid was 
euon, And to Pollux, pure suster. 1529 More in our C. 
Eng. Lett,11, 1 am enfoarmed by my son Heron of the toss 
of our barnes. 1548 Haut Chron, /fen. VIET 141 b, Some 
have enformed me that my realme was never so riche. 1651 
Baxter (uf Bapt. 116 They were enformed that Paul 
taught the dispersed Jews not to circumcise their children. 
1655 Furter Ch. Hist. 1x. ii. § 34, | have for that cause in- 
formed the Bishop of Dublin with all mine occurrences. 
1713 Appison Caéo v. i. 24 This in a moment brings me to 
an end; But this informs me I shall never die. 1718 Lapy 
M. W. Montacu Let. to Alrs. Thistlethwayte 4 Jan. | 
would gladly be informed of the news among you. 1787 
Willian of Normaudy 11. 10 Soon were they informed the 
deceitful cause. 1841 D'Israrur Amen. Lit. (1867) 360 
Ascham informs us that.. Elizabeth understood Greek better 
than the canons of Windsor. 31841 Lane Arad. Nes. I. 85 
He informed him who he was. 1860 TyNpALL Glac. 1, il. 
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13 We were informed of the descent of an avalancbe by the 
sound. 


b. spec. To furnish (a magistrate or the like) 
with accusatory information against a person. (Cf. 
INFORMATION 4, 5.) 

1526 TixpaLce Acts xxiv. 1 Ananias..with senioures, and 
with a certayne oratour named Tartullus,..enfourmed the 
ruelar agaynst Paul. 


6. refl. [=F .8' informer] (from 4 and 5). To gain 
knowledge, instruction, or information ; to acquaint 
oncself with somcthing ; to get to know, to learn. 


Const. as in 4 and 5. 


1611 SHaks, Went. 7, 1. i. 167 Informe your selues, We 
neede no more of your aduice. 1623 Gouce Serm. Extent 
God's Provid. § 15 Vhe Bishop of London. .sent to me to ine 
form myself thorowly of the whole businesse, 1697 Dampier 
Voy. 1.114 Tbey confessed that tbey came purposely to view 
our Ship, and..to inform themselves what we were. 1747 in 
Col. Rec. Pennsylv. (1851) V. 84 Vo inform myself how you 
do and what passes among the Indians. 1995 C. JOHNSTON 
Pilgrint 208 The motive..was to inform myself particularly 
in the laws. 1861 M. Patrison Ess. (1889) 1. 36 Edward 
. requires his ambassador to observe the young prince, and 
to inform himself of his character and disposition, 

7. absol. or intr, +8. To give information; to 
report. Obs. 

1605 Suaxs. A/acéd. 1. v. 34 Is not thy Master with him? 
who, wer’t so, Would haue inform'd for preparation. 1656 
Staniey //ist. Philos. w. (1701) 134/1 They held that the 
Senses inform not always truly. 1683 Lutrrecy Brief Kel. 
(1857) I. 287 Letters from Hungary inform of the good news 
of the emperors forces.. haveing taken Gran. 

b. To lay or exhibit an information, bring a 
charge or complaint (agazvst, rarely 072). 

1586 A. Day fag. Secretary i. (1625) 122 Sinisterly to 
speake, or otberwise to enforme against thein. 1588-9 Act 
31 Eliz. c. 5 § 3 Any suche officers of recorde, as have .. 
beretofore laufullye used to exhibite informacions, or sue 
upon penall lawes..may informe and pursue in that bebalfe, 
as they might have done before the making of this Acte, 1605 
Suaks. Leary av. ti. 93 “Iwas he inform’d against him, 1766 
Gotpsm, I’7c. JV. xxi, Even though it inay benefit the 
public, you must not inform against lrim. 1809 R. Laxcroxp 
Introd, Trade 9 Parties have reason to fear being informed 
against. 1884Sir J.C. Davin Law Aef. 14 Q. Bench Div. 
201 It seems to me doubtful whether the Crown can appoint 
anybody to go into Court and inform other than the Attor- 
ney General. 1 Botnrewoon Kobbery under Arms xxiv, 
Somebody had informed on the man. 

IV. Yo instruct in (a thing), impart the know- 
ledge of, make known. 

+ 8. trans. peer the knowledge of (a subject, 
doxtrine, method of action, ctc.) ; to give instruction 
in, to teach. a To inform a person a thing, Obs. 

1390 Gower Couf. I. 132, 1 woll sue What thing, that ye 
me woll enforme. ¢ 1394 72. 270. Cree 272, Knowest pou 
ou3t.. a Creatour on erpe, Pat coude me my Crede teche 
and trewliche enfourme. ¢1450 J/erdin 5 And so he taught 
and enformed hem here creaunce and feith. 1529 in } rcary's 
Anat. (1888) App. xiv. 252 No persone. shall enfourme or 
teche eny Foren, other than hys Apprentyce, eny poynte 
of his Crafte. 1621 Burton dat. Afel. 1.1. 1. i. (1651) 
These chastisements are inflicted npon us.. to informe an 
teach us wisdome. 

+b. To inform a ching. Obs. 

a1340 Hamrote Psalter Prol. 3 The sange of psalmes .. 
quemes god, it enformes perfytnes, it dos away and distroys 
noy and angire of saule. ¢ 1374 Cnaucer Bocth. 1. pr. iv. 13 
(Addit. MS.) Certis thou enfourmedist (Cas, A/S. confor- 
medest] .. pis sentence, pat is to seyne pat commune pinges 
or comunabletes weren blysful yif [etc.). 1377 Lancr. 7. 
Pi. B. xv. 548 Al for to enfornie pe faith in fele contreyes. 
1689 Puttennam “ag. Poeste it. xviii. (Arb.) 53 These Eglo- 
gues came after to containe and enforme morall discipline. 
1605 Lacon Adv. Learn. u. vi. § 1 The bounds of this 
knowledge are, that it sufficeth to convince atbeism, but 
not to inform religion. 

+9. To impart the knowledge of (a fact or 
occurrence); to inake known, rcport, relate, tell. 

a. To inform « person a thing: To let him know 
a thing, that something ts, etc. Obs. 

Here the Ee oanal object may be viewed as a dative: cf. the 
constr. with fo in b. The thing told niay in passive construc- 
tion be expressed hy the pronoun /¢ introducing a subordinate 
clause (‘ it was informed me that..’); this is distinguished 
from the construction with subordinate clause in 5, In that 
the passive form of the latter has the person as subject (‘I 
was informed that .."). 

¢ 1400 MauNveEV. (1839) vili.82 He commanded. .to enforme 
me pleynly alle the Mysteries of Every place. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur vi. vii, For as it is enfornied me thou., hast 
done grete despyte and shanie vnto knyghtes of the round 
table. 1523 Lp. Berners Frofss. I. cclv. 378 The vicount 
of Rochechoart was had in suspecte; for it was enfourmed 
the prince, howe he wolde turne frenche. 1548 Hatt Ch7ox., 
feu. Vi 1 61 Ut is informed us that your young and ryotous 
people will ryse. 1765 Cotman tr. Terence 170 Did not 
you inform him The bent of my affections? 1797 Southey 
Lett. (1856) 1. 46 My mother will inform you my town direc- 
tion as soon as I have one. 1810 H/o. Lancaster 1. 149, 1 
am compelled to inform you the reason of the meeting. 

+b. To inform a ¢hing (¢o a person). Some- 
times spec. To make known or tcl] as an informer 
or accuser, Ods. 

1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk, AL, Aurel. (1546) M iij, It 
shulde be informed tothe senate. 1557 Nortu tr. Gueuara’s 
Diall Pr. 134, The sonne informed the quarel to the 
Phylosopher. a1586 Sipnev Arcadia v. (1674) 461 What- 
soever hath been informed, was my fault. 1601 Snaxs. 
All's Well w. i. 91 Haply tbou mayst informe Somethin 
to saue thy life. @1616 Beaum. & Fi, Bl. Brother in. i, 
What affairs inform these out-cries? 1635 Laup Ji’ks. (1853) 
V. 336 My lord the bishop informs that that county is very 
full of impropriations. 1655 Sir E. Nicuotas in NV, Pagers | 
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(Camden) II. 311 Admitting..all to bee true which hee hatb 
informed, can there bee a greater act of baseness then to 
betray a confident? 1681 Burnet ///st. Ref. 11. 67 I1 being 
informed to the Council, that Gardiner had written to some 
of that Board. 19711 Light to Blind in 10th Rep. Hist. 
AISS. Comm. App. Vv. 142 A deserter came from the English 
army into the town, and informed that there was eight 
pieces of battering-cannon ..on the roade from Dublin. 
1753 Pococxe Descr. East 1. 119 My servant talk'd..as if 
he was a spy, and had inform’d what presents I had made. 

+ Info‘rmable, a. Obs. rare. [f. INFORM 2. 
or med.L. inzformare: cf. OF. informateur inqui+ 
sitor, Zformation de vie et mers inquest into life 
and manners, also INFORMATION sé. 5.] In the 
character of an inquisitor (?) or an accuser. 

c1485 Digty Alyst. (1882) v. 540 At his deth 1 [Lucifer] 
shall appere informable, Shewyng hym all hys synnys ab- 
homynable, Prevyng his soule dampnable. 

Informal (inffamil), @. [Ix-3.] Not formal. 

1. Not done or made according to a recognized 
or prescribed form; not observing forms; not ac- 
cording to order; irregular; unofficial, disorderly. 

1608 Bacon Sf. Union Laws in Resuscitatio (1661) 24 If 
our Laws, and proceedings, be too Prolixe and Formall, it 
may be theirs are too informall and Summary. 1649 Br. 
GuturiE Afenz. (1702) 61 His Majesty’s Warrant sent to 
them for prorogation was so informal, that it could not sub- 
sist in Law. 1774 Br. Haturax Anal. Kom. Civil Law 
(1795) 36 Soldiers and Sailors, in England, have the Privilege 
of making Informal Testaments, 1786 Burke Charge agst. 
IV, Hastings 1, iv, The said Hastings..did..send to the 
Rajah a charge in writing, which, though informal and 
irregular, may be reduced to four articles. 1823 Lamn £lia 
Ser. 1. Pref., The informal habit of his mind, joined to an 
inveterate impediment of speech, forbade him to he an 
orator, 1836 W. Irvinc Asteria HI. 255 He accordingly 
made an informal overture to the President of the United 
States .. through Mr. Gallatin, offering to renew his enter- 
prise. 187¢°GreEn Short //ist. iii. § 2. 119 In a previous 
though informal gathering..the convent had already chosen 
its sub-prior .. as Archbishop. 

b. Done, performed, ctc. without formality or 
ceremony ; unceremonious. 

1828 WensteR, /#formal ..2 Not in the usual manner ; 
not according to custom, as, an informal visit. 1864 /é7d., 
Informal, without ceremony. 1881 Confess. frivolous Girl 
174 That word in/ormad is one of the deadliest foes to higher 
civilization, I1 is only asynonyme for free-and-easy. 1883 
Harper's Mag, Oct. 652/1 His breakfast was a very in- 
formal meal. 

+2. 7 Disordered in mind. Oés. (Cf. Format 4 c.) 

1603 Suaxs. A/eas. for M. v. i. 236, 1 doe perceiue These 
poore informall women, are no more But instruments of 
some more mightier member That sets them on. 

+3. =Iyroum a. 2b; tr. L. tnformis. Obs. 

1826 K. Dicsy Sroadst. Hon. i. (1846) 319 That which 
Lewis Grenadensis calls the living faith, that which is joined 
with love, in opposition to the informal or dead faith which 
is without love. . : 

Informality (infpameliti). [f. prec. + -1TY.] 
The quality or tact of being informal; absence of 
formality ; with az and f/. An instance of this, an 
informal act or proceeding. 

1597 Morey /airod. A/us.75 In the first and second notes 
you rise as though it were a close, causing a great informa- 
litie of closing, when you shoulde but begin. 1686 CLAREN- 
pon Lett.,To Ld. Treas.1.125(1.), | thought the informality 
was, that .. it was not countersigned by you. 1783 Wa1son 
Pliulip LET (1793) 1.1. 307 The defects and infornialities 
complained of must have been entirely owing to carelessness. 
1865 Pusey 7ruth Eng. Cl. 265 ‘Vhe informality or mistake 
of altering the common Creed. 

Informally (inff-mili), adv. [f. as prec, + 
-LY 2.) In an informal way; not according to 
the regular or prescribed form, unofficially ; with- 
out form or ceremony, unceremoniously. 

1800 A dutir. Desp. 29 Mar. in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) 
1V. 217 note, Passports .. which may have been in the m- 
terval (however informally) granted. 1828 Scott F. AZ. Perth 
x, The dispensation from Rome was informally granted. 
1882 Eari. Dery in Standard 5 Jan. 2/3 The House must 
do formally what after all it now does informally—it must 
fix a period when debate shall close. 1883 Ouina Handa 
I. 193 A chance acquaintance made quite informally. 

+Ynformance. Obs. rare. [f. L. informa-re 
to INFoRM: see -aNCE.] Information. 

1628 Gaus Pract. The. (1629) 315 We search Registers. . 
for our more Informance, for our better Assurance. 


Informant (inffimant), a. and sé, [f. L. zz- 
formant-em, pres. pple. of zxformare to INFORM ; 
in mod.F. éxformant.] 

A. adj. Alelaph. ‘Informing’; giving form; 
es sce INFORM v. 3. —-x890 in Cent. Dict. 

B. sé. 


+1. That which ‘informs’, animates, or actuates. 

1661 Granvite }’ax. Dogut. xvi. 153 The matter can be 
actuated at once but by’ a single Inforiant. 

2. One who informs or tells a person of some fact 
or occurrence; one who gives information. 

1693 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 396 The informant, Polycarpus 
Rose, saith, That about 5 weeks since [etc.]. 1699 BENTLEY 
Phat. Pref. 13 A Third Informant, who over heard some 
Discourse of mine. 1742 Richarpson Pamela IV. 204 But, 
dear Sir, your Knowledge of the Informants makes nothing 
at allas tothe Truth of the Information. 1826 J. W.CRrokrR 
in C, Papers 20 Mar. (1884), You have heard the whole story 
from day to day by better informants. : 4 

b. Law. One who lays an information against 
a person; an ‘informer’. : 

1783 BurKe Af. /udia (R.), It was tbe last evidence of 

tbe kind. The informant was hanged. 1848 Acéf 11 4 12 
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Vict, c. 43 § 10 The matter of such information shall be suh- 
stantiated by the oath or affirmation of the informant. 1865 
Act 28 ¥ 29 Vict. c. 104 § 6 An English information, ex- 
hibited .. in the name of Her Majesty's Attorney General... 
as the informant. 

In forma pauperis: see In Lal. prep. 

+Info'rmate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
tnformare to Ixrorm, in the Scholastic scnsc.] 
trans. To give ‘form’ to; =INFoRM v. 3. 

1627 Jackson Creed xu. ii. § 3 ‘ Acervus’..an heap or 
congest of hodies homogencal and contiguous, bnt not in- 


formated by one and the same form, not animated by one 
and the same soul or spirit. 

Information (infgimé'-fon). Forms: a. 4-6 
enformacion, (-ioun, -ione, -yon), 6-7 enfor- 
mation. £8. 4-6 informacion, .-ioun, -yon,, 
6- information. [a. OF. exformacion, tnforma- 
ction mod.F. tnformalion , ad. L. informalion-em 
outline, concept, idea, in med.Schol.L, the action 
of ‘informing matter, n. of action from fnformare 
to Inrorw. Conformed to the I.. spelling in 16th c. 
The L. sb. had a very restricted use ; the ing. senses 
represcnt all the senses of the verb; but the chrono- 
logical appcarance of these does not accord with 
the logical order.] 

I. 1. The action of informing (in sense 4 of the 
verb); formation or moulding of the mind or 
character, training, instruction, teaching ; commu- 
nication of instructive knowledge. Now rare or Ods. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) V1. 33 Pere is i-write bat fyve 
bookes com doun froin heven for informacioun of mankynde. 
1390 Gown Conf II], 145 A tale, which is evident Of trouthe 
in commendacion, Toward their euformacion. 14§0-1530 
Alyxr. our Ladve s4o Athanasius .. inade thys psaline.,to 
comforte and enformacion of them that were in trew byleue. 
1526 Tinnare “fA. vi. 4 Brynge them vppe with the norter 
and informacion off the lorde. 1597 Hooker ‘ced. Jol. v. 
xx. § 11 Vheir (apocryphal books‘) htnesse for the pubhque 
information of life and manners. 1663 J. Spencer /'rodigies 
(1665) 20 T’o lead thein tothe light by a faithful information 
of their Judgments. 1736 Butier dAvad. u. vii. 357 Our 
reason and affections, whicl God has given us for the in- 
formation of our judgment and the conduct of our lives. 
1813 JEFFERSON HI rst, (1830) 1V. 182 The book I have read 
with extreme satisfaction and information. ; 

+b. with az and f/. An item of training; an 
instruction. Ods. 

¢ 1385 Ciaucer 3/25, P gog Whanne Melibee hadde herd 
the grete skiles and resons of Dame Prudence, and hire 
wise informacions and techynges. 1§53 GrimatnE Cicero's 
Offices Ep., Paines taking here to enriche themselves, 
with enformations of vertue. 1760 Law Spir. Prayer 1. 12 
A most kind and loving in:forniation given by the God of 
love to his new-born offspring. . 

+c. Divine instruction, inspiration. Ods. 

14 . Circumcision in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 96 A prophete 
by holy enformiacion. 1526 /iler. ers, (W. de W. 4531) 
199 The holy apostles makyng this Crede by the instinccyon 
& informacyon of the holy goost. 1§s9 /*rimer in /'1ez, 
Prayers (1851) 30 O God, which by the information of the 
Holy Ghost hast instructed the hearts of tny faithful. 

d. Capacity of informing; instructiveness. rare. 

1712 J. HENLEY in Sfect. No. 518 & 7 With a Number of 
Circumstances of equal Consequence and Information. 

2. The action of informing (in sense 5 of the 
verb) ; communication of the knowledge or‘ news’ 
of some fact or occurrence; the action of telling or 
fact of heing told of something. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 66 his night for enformation Ye 
shall have an avision. ¢ 1400 Maunpey, (1839) v. 60, I haue 
vndirstonden be informacioun, that his lampe quenchebe. 
1§13, Moke in Grafton Chron, (1563) I. 759 This 1 have by 
credible informacion learned. 1§55 EpEN Decades Yo Rdr. 
(Arb.) 50 The autonre.. hath seene a greate parte him selfe 
. and gathered the residewe partly by information. 1664-94 
Soutu Twelve Serve UW, 113. By way of {Information or 
Notification of the Thing to Him. 1794 Patey Zaid. (1825) 
Il. 318 Difficulties always attend imperfect information. 
1843 Borrow Lyble in Spain xlix. 282/1 For your infor- 
mation, however, I will tell you that it is not. 

3. Knowledge communicated concerning some 
particular fact, subject, or event; that of which 
one is apprised or told; intelligencc. news. 

€14§0 Lypc. & Burcu Secrees 1695 Ferthere to geve the 
Enformacioun, Of mustard whyte the seed is profitable. 
1464 J. GresHam in /'aston Lett. No. 482 Il. 144, I have 
spoken onto Catesby, and delyvered hymn your enfromacion, 
1sss Even Decades 63 Muche otherwyse then Zamudius 
iuformation. 1662 Stituincr.. Orig. Sacr. uw. ii. $1 That 
he have sufficient information concerning the things he 
undertakes to write of. 1727 Swret Gulliver im. ii, Tt was 
necessary to give the reader this information. 1895 Laz 
Times Rep. UXXIII. 651/1 If the underwriters wanted to 
know more, they ought to have asked for informaticn. 

attrib, 1890 M.Vowssenn U.S, Pref. 1 The mass of curious 
facts, coincidences, and information-items from which this 
book is evolved. 1891 Dat/y News 2 Oct. 4/7 Information 
agent at the German Exhibition. 

+b. with ez and f/. An item of information or 
intelligence; a fact or circumstance of which one 
is told. In earlier use, An account, relation, nar- 
rative (of somcthing). Ods. 

1527 R. THorne in Hakluyt [ey. (1589) 252 An informa- 
tion of the parts of the world discouered by him. a 1533 
Lp. Brrners Gold, Bk, Af. Aurel. (1546) LI viij b, 1 .. haue 
herde of the a longe informacion, 1624 (¢i¢/e) A Briefe 
information of the Affaires of the Palatinate. 1666 Marvetr 
Corr, Wks, 1872-5 I]. 190 Many informations are daily 
brought into the two Committees about the Fire of London. 
1724 Swivt Drafpicr’s Lett. Wks. 1755 V. uu. 6x All the 
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assistance I had, were some informations from an eminent 
person. 1748 Citesterr. “ett. (1792) 1. 327 The informa- 
tions I have lately received in your favour from Mr. Ilarte. 
1845 Caktyce Schiller (ed. 2) Pref., Great changes in our 
notions, informations, in our relations to the Life of Schiller. 

4. The action of informing against, charging, or 
accusing (a person), 

(Originally the general sense whence 5 arises ; now Ods., 
exc. as transf. from 5: cf. also 6.) 

1480 Caxton Chron, ling. ccaliii. (1482) 288 A grete part 
of the peple..weren in grete errour and grutchyng ayenst 
the kyng thurgh Informacyon of lyes and fals lesyng that 
this Serle has made. 1535 Jove A pol. Tdale (Arb.) 24 
Resydis this condempnacion of me by hearsaye or enforma- 
cion of hys faccyon, 1550 Crow1ey (//t/e) An informacion 
and Peticion agayust the oppressours of the pore Commons 
of this Realine. 1563 Got.pinc C.rsar 16 Here vppon lee 
called Dumnorix aside .. laying before him what informa- 
tions were put vp against him. 1613 Suaks. //en. 17/7, v. 
Nii. 110 In seeking tales and Informations Against this man, 

5. spec. in Eng. Law. @ A complaint or charge 
against a person lodged with or presented to a court 
or mayistrate, in order to the institution of criminal 
proceedings without formal indictment. 

The original object of this procedure was to dispense with 
the previous finding ofa grand jnry. Criminal info: mations 
are laid (a) in any criminal conrt, partly at suit of the Crown, 
partly at suit of au individual, to enforce a penalty under a 
penal statute (the penalty being paid partly to the use of the 
Crown, partly to the informer); (4) in the Queen's Bench 
Division, in the name of the Crown alone, being either ¢r 
officto infoymations for misdemeanours dangerous to the 
government, e. g. seditions libel, or informations filed by the 
Master of the Crown Office, on the complaint of a private 
individual, for gross misdemeanours ; (c) here a Justice of 
Peace, in matters that may be dealt with suinmarily, being 
a statement of the facts by the prosecutor, verbally or in 
writing, with or without oath. Most of these uses exist 
also in the law of the United States, where the most coninon 
sense is ‘An official criminal charge presented, usually, by 
the prosecuting ofhicers of the state, without the interposition 
of a grand jury’. 

1629 in thet State Trials (1809) (11. 300 This matter 
[agannst Elliot, Hollis and Valentine] 1s brought in this 
court by way of Information, where it ouglit to be by way 
of Indictment. 1898 Aucyc/. dats ng. (Renton) V1. 446 
The distinction between an Information and an Indictment 
is that an Indictment is an accusation found by the oath 
of twelve men .., whereas an Information is only the alle- 
gation of the officer who exhibits it. 

(a) 1467-8 Nol/s of Farlt, V. 633/1 That. .every such In- 
fourmer..be adinitted to sue for the Kyng and hym self 
Actions..uppon the same by Enformation to be jeven or 
inade in eny of the seid Courtes, 1523 Actiqg 4 15 /feu, b4//, 
c.1 The person. that will first sue for the same, by originall 
of dette, vin, plainte, or informacion, in any of the kynges 
courtes. 1647 May //ist. /'ar/. 1. i. 13 They were also 
vexed with infomnations in inferiour Courts; where they 
were sentenced, and fined for matters done in Iarliament. 
1742 Jounson Deb. /arlt, (1787; 11. 407 The prospect of 
raising money: by detecting their practices incited many to 
turn information into a trade. 1769 DLackstoxe Cast, 
IV. xxiii. 1809) 308. 1838 Dickens O. Vwist li, Vhe gentle 
man being accommodated with threepennyworth of brandy 
to restore her, lays an information neat day, and pockets 
half the penalty. 1875 I. S. Paitcuarpn Quarter Sess. 
Pract. iv. § 4-173 Prosecutions by informution at the quarter 
sessions can only be instituted in cases where, by a penal 
statute, an informer is allowed to take this course to recover 
the penalty; but this procesding is generally disused. 

(6) 1482 Rolls arlt, V1. 208/1 If the Kyngs Attourney 
Generall of his said Duchie.. put a Bill into eny of the 
Kyngs Courtes by wey of enformation..the Justices of the 
same Court..shall have power [etc.]. 1§37 ct 28 //en. V//1 
in Bolton Slat. /re/, (1621) 167 And that the kings suit by 
writ, Lill, plaint, enditement, and enformation in that behalfe 
be commenced. 1583-9 icf 31 Eliz. c. 5 § 3 Suche officer{s) 
of recorde as have in respecte of their offices heretofore lau- 
fullye used 10 exhibite informacions or sue upon penall 
lawes. 1769 Buackstone Com. IV. xxiii. § 3 (1809) 309 The 
objects of the other species of informations, filed by the 
master of the crown-office upon the complaint or relation of 
a private subject, are any gross and notorious misdemesnors, 
riots, batteries, libels, and other immoralities of an atro- 
cious kind, not peculiarly tending to disturb the govern- 
ment. 183 Mackintosu Def Peltier Wks. 1846 III. a 
No prosecutions,—no Criminal Informations followed the 
liberty and the boldness of the language then employed. 
1827 Hattam Cons!. Hist. (1876) IL. viii. 4 The attorney- 
general .. exhibited an information against Sir John Eliot 
for words uttered in the house. 1883 Stk J. F. Sterminn 
Hist. Crim, Law Eng, ix. 1.294 A criminal information.. 
may be preferred only for misdemeanours, and only by the 
Attorney or Solicitor General, or by the Master of the 
Crown Office acting under the orders of the Queen's Bench 
Division, upon a motion made in open court. x 

(c) 1733 J. Harvey (¢i¢/-) Orders, Warrants, Informations, 
and variety of Precedents for Justices of the Peace. 180z 
Mar. Epcewortu Moral 7. (1816) 1. xv. 122 A magistrate, 
with whom informations had been lodged. 1897 C. M. At- 
KINSON JMayistrate’s Ann. Pract, ii. 22 The mode of com- 
mencing proceedings before justices of the peace is by pre- 
ferring a complaint or an information. .[It]is called an infor 
mation when it is the foundation for summary proceedings 
of a criminal nature, which are followed either by a convic- 
tion or an acquittal. 

b. A complaint of the Crown in respect of some 
civil claim, in the form of a statement of the facts 
by the attorney general or other proper officer, 
either ex officto, or on the relation or report of a 
private individual. 

Civil informations are or have been laid : + (a) in Chancery, 
on behalf of the crown or government, or of those of whom 
the crown has custody, as Idiots (0ds.); (4) in the Exchequer, 
under the equitable jurisdiction of the court (called Zuglish 
Iuformation from its resemblance to a complaint in equity 
formerly called an English bill); now transferred to the 
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Queen’s Bench Division ; (c) at Common Law, for {ntrusion 
or trespass on crown land»; Vurpresture or encroachment 
on crown or public lands; é personas, for money due to 
the crown 3 12 rem, for goods, derelicts, etc. belonging to 
the crown, and for default in payment of excise duties. 

1624 vict 21 Jas. /, c. 14 (ttle) An Act to admit the Sub- 
{ect to plead the General Issue in Informations of Intrusion 
prought on the Kings behalf, and to retain his possession 
ull Trial, 1768 Brackstonr Coss, ILL. avii. (6809) 262 An 
information on behalf of the crown, filed in the exchequer 
hy the king’s attorney general. 1829 Wicntwick Aep. 167 
marg.,Vhe Prince of Vales mnay file an English information 
of intrusion by his Attorney General, for lands parcel of the 
Dutchy of Cornwall. 1838 Merson & Witssvy Aef. IL. 23 
An information of intrusion, to recover possession of certain 
encroacliments on the wastes of the Crown. 1865 tcf 28 
4 29 Vict. c. 104 § 6 An information, styled an F-nglish in- 
formation, exhibited in the Court of Exchequer. 1883 A x/es 
Sup. Crt.1i, All actions which .. were cominenced by biil 
or information in the High Court of Chancery .. shall be in- 
stituted in the Hizh Court of Justice by a proceeding to be 
called an action, 1888 Daily News 4 Dec. 5/2 by an exercise 
of the Royal prerogative au ancient method of procedure, 
known as an E.nglish information, is adopted for the settle- 
inent of these foreshore disputes between the Crown and its 
subjects, 

c. Jnformaiion yuo warranto ‘superseding the 
ancient Writ of Quo warranio): the stcp by which 
proccedings are commenced to remedy the usurpa- 
tion of an office or franchise. 

1765 I}t.ackstone Corms. 1, xviii. (180g) 485 An information 
in the nature of a writ of giv warrant, to enquire by what 
warrant the members now exercise their corporate power, 
1827 Hauias Const. //ist.14876) U1. xii. 453 An information, 
as it is called, quo warranto, was accordingly brought into 
the court of King's bench against the corporation. 

6. In other legal systcms. 

a. In Civil Law. (See quot.) 

1774 Gr. Watairax Anal. Rom. Civil /.aw (1795 125 In- 
formations are arguments urged befure the Judge by the 
Advocates on both sides, after the Pleadings und Proofs are 
concluded. 1863 11. Cox /ustit. 11. iv. 404. 

b. In Scots 4 aw, (a)in Civil Procedure: A writ- 
ten arguinent upon a case ordered either by a Lord 
Ordinary in the Court of Scssion when reporting 
the case to the Inner Tlouse (o4s.), or by the Court 
of Justiciary in a case where difficult questions of 
law or relevancy are raised before it (now rare). 
(4) in Criminal Procedure: A statement or com- 
plaint in writing in which a person is specifically 
charged with a criminal offence, upon which a 
warrant of commitment to gaol for trial may 
proceed, 

1681 Stair /ast. Law Scot. WwW. xxrix. 14 (3832) 690 All 
informations and bills relating to interlocutors given, or 
to be given, 1701 Se. Acts Will. (//, c. 6 Enacts and 
urdains that all Informers shall signe their Informations, 
1752 J. Loutntan berm of rocess (ed. 2) 102 The Clerk 
..reads the Prosecutor's Information, with the Informa- 
tion on or Answers thereto for the Pannel, off the Book ; 
and after all is read, the Preses resumes the Heads of the 
Information and Answers to the Lords, and desires their 
Opinion. 1754 Exsxine /'rinc, Se. Law (1828) iv. iv. § 85 
No persen can be imprisoned in order to trial for any crime, 
without a warrant in writing, capressing the cause, and pro- 
ceeding upon a sizned information. 1768 in D. Hume 
Comm. Law Se. 11. x. § 4 In the information on the part of 
the pannel very alurming consequences are endeavoured 
to be grafted on the doctrine pled in behalfof the prosecutur 
in this case. ue ; : : 

c. Applied also to similar proceedings in foreign 
systems of judicature, ancicnt or modern. 

1601 R. Jouxson Atued. & Comunw. (1603) 57 (He) is 
forced to answer presently to the information of his adver- 
sarie if he be present. 1625 Gonsalezo'’s Sp. /uguis. 1 
Whiensoeuer any denunciation (as they terme it) or rather 
information is giuen against any person .. the Inquisitors 
accustomably vse this kind of practice. 1770 LANGHORNE 
Llutarch (1879) 11. 909/2 Vhe information was first laid 
under the archonship of Charrondas. 1781 Gisnon Decl. & F. 
xvii. I. 60 The terrors of a malicious information, which 
inight select them as the accomplices, or even as the wit- 
hesses, perhaps, of an imaginary crime, perpetually hung 
over the heads of the principal citizens of the Roman world. 
1875 Jownrt /V/azo (ed. 2) ILI, 107 “Vhen follow informations 
and convictions for treason. 

II. + 7. The action of ‘informing’ with soine 
active or essential quality (see INFoKs v. 3); the 
giving of a form or character to something ; in- 
spiration, animation (e.g. of the body by the soul). 

1646 Sik T. Browne /'send. [:p. vi. i. 274 Vhere was a 
seminality and contracted Adam in the rib, which by the 
information of a soule, was individuated into Eve. 1669 
Crarennon Ess, Vracts (1727) 117 That..no information of 
pride may enter into us to make us believe that we are 
hetter than other men. 1701 Nokxis /deal World t. ii. 72 
To be always ina separate state would be violent and un- 
natural to spirits made apt for the information of bodies, to 
which therefore they would naturally require to Le united. 
1870 Emerson Soe. & Solit., Works 4 Days Wks. (Bohn) 
II]. 65 There does not seem any limit to these new informa- 
tions of the same Spirit that made the elements at first. 

Informational ‘infgiméfanal), a. [f prec. 
+-aL.] Of or pertaining to information ; convey- 
ing information. 

1810 Benxtuam Elem. Packing (1821) 142 uote, The sub- 
peena’d interpreter of informational innuendoes. 1882 Jes 
21 Nov. 10 They [addresses] were nearly always informa- 
tional. 1898 Pop. Sci. Monthly LIVI. 781 How little value 
1 place upon the informational results. , 

Informative (inffimativ), « [f. L. infor- 
mat- ppl. stem of tnformare (cf. INFORMATE) + 
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-IVE, perh. aftera med.L. *rxformativus.] Having 
the quality of informing, in various senses. 

1, That informs or gives ‘ form’ (to matter) ; that 
imparts an active quality, or inspires with life; 
animative. ? Ods. 

1647 H. Mork Song of Soul u. i. 11. xxiv, Many put out 
their force informative In tbeir ethereall corporeity, Devoid 
of heterogeneall organity. a 165z J. Smitu Se/. Misc. w. 
viii. (1821) 114 That definition which he gives of the soul, 
wherein he seems to make it nothing else.. but an entelechia 
or informative thing, which spends all its virtue upon that 
matter whicb it informs, 1656 JEANes J/txt. Schol, Di. 
&x If we consider this union eftective, so ii regards the whole 
Trinity ; if terminative, so the sonne; if informative, so the 
humanity of Christ alone. 

2. IJaving the quality of imparting knowledge or 
communicating information; instructive. 

1655 Futter Ch. /Jist. x. i. Ded., The most informative 
Histories to Posterity..are such as were written by the Eye- 
witnesses thereof. 1665 Bovie Occas. Keff. wi. vi. (1848) 
44 Ways and Methods, whereby to make the Objects we 
consider informative to us. ¢ 1819 CoLeripce in Aes. +18 36) 
Il. 211 The preparation informative of the audience is just 
as much as was precisely necessary. 1858 Ruskin +1 rrows 
of Chace (1880) 1. 186 an art employed in decoration should 
be informative. 

3. Law. Of the nature of or rclating to legal in- 
formation ‘scnse 5). 

1626 lupeachm. Dk. Buckhm. (Camden) 70 The informa- 
tive Proofes, the Sentence..in the Admiralty Court, 163 
Gentinis tr. Seratta’s Ingurs. (1676) 854 the thivteenth 
Chapter .. treats of Informative Processes, which are to be 
sent into other places. 

Informatively, adv. [f. prec.+-ty?.] In 
an informative manner: a. With regard to the 
impartation of life or some essential quality (? 06s.). 
b. By way of information or cominunication of 
knowledge. 

1656 Jeaxes Fuln. Christ 139 But now if we consider it 
informatively, in regard of information, or inhesion. .so it is 
seated tn the humane nature, that is not every where, but 
onely in heaven, at the right hand of God. 1822 Blackw. 
wag. X1. 7 Informatively for the reader, I make known the 
following. 

+Informa'tor. Oés. rare. [a. late L. tnfor- 
malor (Tertullian), avent-n. from zxformidre to 
Inrorw; cf. obs. F. 2zformateur.} An instructor, 
a teacher; =INFORMER I, 

165x Barksvate Nympha Libethris ti. vi, No reward 
hath He That is an Informator of School-free. Did } per- 
haps a School unlicens’d teach .. I should then at their 
Feasts, ny fingers lick. 

Informatory (infg:umatdri), a. [f. L. zufor- 
muil- {sce prec.) +-ORY,] =INFORMATIVE 2. 

1881 Masson De Quincey xi. 138 Any kind of useful, or, 
as they are beginning to call it, *iuformatory’, printed 
matter, 1883 /ortu. Kev. 1 Sept. 391 The volume is 
go-sipy but instructive, always informatory. 1889 J. M. 
Ronertson iss, Crit, Meth, 202 They are often ot great 
informatory value. 

+IXnfo‘rmed, a. Cés. [f. Ix-3 + Formep, 
after L. ¢uformis or I. tnforme.] 

1. Of faith: =INnrorm a. 2b. 

(Chis was an awkward use, suggesting the pa. pple. of 
Ixror™ 7 3, which would have the opposite meaning. Cf. 
Uninrormtb, Us rormen.) 

1526 Pilyr. I'erf. (W. de W. 1531) 190 Fayth informed, al 
though it be tmperfyte yet..it is fayth. /drd, 186 b, But 
then fayth is an informed fuyth, or a derke fayth. 1630 
Lusxnarp tr. Charron’s Wisd, 1. v. § 8 (1670) 262 A belief... 
such as the Sccipture calleth historical, is diabolical, dead, 
informed, u «profitable. 

2. Unformed ; imperfectly formed. 

1635 Swan Sfec. J/, iii. § 2 (1643) 47 Au informed light, 
which on the fourth day had its perfect form. 1685 PLor 
Staffordsh, 190 Vhe latter [rushes] having a pith altogether 
inform’d. 

3. <Istron. Applied to stars not formed into a 
constellation or forming part of one, 

1696 Puittirs (ed. 5', /uformed Stars, such of the Fix'd 
Stars as are not rang'd under any Constellation or Form. 

Ilence +} Info'rmedly aév.!, imperfectly, in an 
incomplete form. 

1670-98 L.assens Voy. /taly 1. 107 It was begun in marble 
by Michael Angelo, but informidly ; and so left by him. 

Tnformed (infframd, ocd. infgsaméed , Ap/. a. 
[f. Inrorm v, +-ED!.J 

+1. Put into form, formed, fashioned. Ods. 

1596 Svexser Z/ yun Lon, Beantiv 167 oe still preserve 
your first informed grace, Whose shadow yet shynes in your 
eauteous face. 

2. Instructed ; having knowledge of er acquaint- 
ance with facts; educated, cnlightened, intelligent. 

1549 Kecorpr Gr. -irtes Pref. to Mdw.VI1_ 1640) A iij, When 
they consider that informed reason was the onely instrument. 
1753 Cnesterr. Lett. (1792) LV. 34 Whenever you are in 
company with informed and knowing people. 1780 Burke 
Sp. Feon, Ref. Wks. 111. 343 There is nothing .. that does 
not lie within the reach of an informed understanding. 1805 
W, Tayvior in Annu, Aev. 111. 322 The theoretical and pre- 
sumptive reasonings of this informed author. 1897 Mesto. 
Gaz. 13 July 6/3 Eliciting an informed and shrewd opinion 
upon an outlook so depressing. 

b. Now usually in wed/-2nformed, ill-informed. 
¢1440 Gesta Rom. 1, \xxviti. 396 (Add. MS.) A woman 
mosie fayre, and wise in zood werkes, wele Enfourmyd, and 
denoute, 1614 Ratnicn //ist, World wm. (1634) 83 To 
measure honour or dishonour by the assurance of his well- 

informed conscience. 1824 Lanpor Jag. Conv. Wks. 1846 

1. 138/2, I have observed among the well informed and 
the ill informed nearly the same quantity of infirmities and 
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follies. 1855 Macautay Hist, Eng. xviii. 1V. 186 Not .. 
known in the best informed circles of London. 

Hence Info-rmedly adv.*, instructedly. 

1642 J. Jackson Lk. Conscicnce 48 A Conscience inform- 
edly strong. 

Informer (infgimo1. Forms: 4-7 enfour- 
mer, 5 enformer, -our, 6 infourmer, -our, 6- 
informer. [f. InrForm v. + -ER1.] One who or 
that which informs, in various senses. 

+1, An instructor, teacher. Ods. 

1387-8 I’. Usk Test. Love u. ii. (Skeat) }. 87, Lam seruaunt 
of these creatures to me delivered .. not maister, but en- 
fourmer, 1526 ‘Tixpace om. ii. zo An informer off them 
which lacke discrecion. 1565 Jewer Def. Afol. (1611) 86 
Catechistas, Vhe Informers or Teachers of them that were 
entring into the faith, 1662 R. Matnew Unl. Alch. § 35 
Experience which is the truest informer, speaks aloud in 
this matter also. 

2. One who communicates information or intelli- 
gence; an informant. 

¢14z2 Hoccreve Learn to Die 543 His enformours he wel 
leeueth. 1665 Sir ‘I’. Hersert 7 raz. (1677) 113 Jackalls 
..are the Lions informers. 1737 Wuiston Josephus, Antiq. 
ut xiii, Better have kept close 10 Josephus than hearken to 
any of his other authors or informers. 1828 Scott #. J/. 
Perth xxxiii, He talks no Gaelic, nor had his informer much 
English, so there may be soine mistake in tbe matter. 

3. One who informs against another; one who 
lays an information; sfec. onc who makcs it his 
business to detect offenders against penal laws and 
to lay informations agaiust thei ; also called com- 
non informer, 

1503-4 <ict 19 Men. VII, c. 14 § 6 Every such infourmour 

. shalbe receyved to sue vppon the seid matter by infor- 
macion. 1588-9 icf 31 Alc. c.§ Divers .. daylie unjustlie 
vexed and disquieted hy divers commen informers upon 
penall statutes. aggr Greenk Disc, Coosuage (1592) 18. 
¢ 1608 Bacon Certif. touching Penal Laws Wks, 1879 1. 480 
To repress the abuses in common informers, and some clerks 
and under-ministers, that for common gain partake with them. 
1759 Ropertson //i'st. Scot. vi. Wks. 1813 1. 436 Spies and in- 
formers were everywhere employed, 1798 Beresrord in Ld. 
Auckland's Corr, (1862) 111. 411 We have. .taken up several 
persons of fainily and fortune .. and some have tnrned in- 
formers in whom we can rely. 1808 Svp. Smitu Hs. (1859) 
1. 131/2 An informer, whether he is paid by the week .. or 
by the criine .. is, in general, a man of a very indifferent 
character. 1817 Srauwyn Vist rius 11. 1148 A penalty .. 
recoverable by coniumon informer in the High Court of 
Admiralty. 1880 MeCartuy Ovun Times VV. lili, 149 The 
man was fonnd guilty on the evidence of an informer. 

attrib, \ Pall Malt G. 16 Aug. 3/1 In the absence of 
‘informer evidence the great majority of cases would fail 
for want of legal proof. 

4. One who or that which informs with life, ctc. 
(INForM v. 3); an inspirer, animator, vitalizer. 

1727-46 Tomson Sxmner 104 ‘Vhou, O Sun! .. Informer 
of the planetary train, Without whose quickening glance 
their cumbrous orbs Were brute unlovely mass, inert and 
dead, And not as now the green abodes of life. 1730 Pore 
Prot. Sophoutsba 27 Nature! informer of the Poet's art, 
Whose force alone can raise or melt the heart. 

Hence Informership (once-wd.), the position 
or function of an informer. 

1612 I, James Fesutt’s Down, 65 Parsons had the office 
of Informersbip in the English affaires, as well in Spaine as 
at Rome. 

Informidable (inffamidab’l), a. rare. [IN-3.] 
Not formidable; not to be dreaded. 

1667 Mutton /”, L. 1x. 486 Of limb Heroic built, though of 
terrestrial mould; Foe not informidable. 1867 C. J. Sumit 
Syn. & Antonyms s.v. Awful, Innocuous. Informidable. 

Informing (inffimin), v/, sd. [f. Inrons v. 
+ -nGl] The action of the verb InFors, in 
various senses; instruction, information, etc. 

1380 Wyeiir Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 209 Summe doon folily, 
for defaute of enformynge. 1382 — MW fs. xix.15 Who .. 
resceyucden them, that haddeu vsid the same enformyngus. 
1633 P. Frercner Purple {sd vi. xlv,Which back to him with 
mutuall dutie bears All their informings. 1769 B1.ackstoxr 
Commu, VV, xiii. 172 Sharpers ; who..if unsuccessful, have it 
in their power to be still greater gainers by informing. 

Informing, ///. a. [-1Nc?.] That informs. 

1, That imparts ‘form’, or some determining 
quality, esp. life or spirit; vitalizing, inspiring, 
animating: sce INForM z. 3. 

1635 Hlakewie Afol. v.-v1, 195 Never any Aristotelian .. 
will acknowledge that the heavens have any informing forme, 
but that it is a quintessence, a pure body without mixture, 
or composition of matter and forme. 1659 Pu anson Creed 
(1839) 229 Vhe ancient heretics, who taught that Christ as- 
sumed human flesh, but that the Word or his Divinity was 
unto that body in the place of an informing soul. 1703 
Rowe Farr /’enit. wv. i. 1332 Love was th' informing, active 
Fire within. 1874 Svmonvs S&, /taly & Greece (1898) I. i. 5 
Pantheists .. convinced of the omnipresence of the inform- 
ing mind. 1875 Jowrit //aéo (ed. 2) IIL. 166 The informing 
energy of the human will. ; 

2. Giving or conveying information ; instructive ; 
imparting the knowledge of facts. (In quot. 1647 
in bad sense; ef. INForst v. 7b.) 

1647 CLarexvon Contempl. 1s. Tracts (1727) 506 The busy, 
mischievous, informing slanderer. @ 1718 Pexn Tracts Wk». 
1726 1, 718 A seasonable and informing Leciure for our own 
Times. 1887 Spectator 5 Mar. 319/1 Hallam is gieat not as 
a literary writer, but as an informing writer. 

Ilence Info‘rmingly aév., in an informing man- 
Nicr, instructively. 

1897 Chicago Advance 21 Oct. 539/1 [He] spoke both in- 
spiringly and informingly of the rise and growth of muni- 
cipal functions. 


INFORTUNATE. 


Informity (infymiti). Now rare or Obs. [ad. 
late L. zuformitat-em, {. informts: see INFORM a. 
and -rry. Cf, F. éxformrlé (Bossuet, in Littré), It. 
informita (Florio, 1398).] Unformed condition, 
shapelessness ; unshapeliness, deformity. 

1598 Frorio, /zformitta, informitie, shapelesnes. 1615 T. 
Apams /7vo Sounes 83 The reducing of the old Chaos, and 
first informitie of things, 1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud, Ef. 
1. Vili. 32 The informity of Cubbes. 1656 BLount Glossogr., 
Informity, ..deformity, want of shape or fashion. 

b. fg. (in reference to the intellect or manners). 

1583 Gotoinc Calvin on Deut. xiv. 84 We do but bewray 
the inforinitie that is in vs, 1622 Peacnam Compl. Gent. 
1£6 You shall finde good Learning ..a polisher of inbred 
rudenesse and our informitie. 

+Info'rmous, z. Obs. [app. f. L. txform-zs 
InForM a. + -ous, but cf. Formovs, OF. formezs, 
L. formésus.] Waving no definite form, shape- 
less ; of an uncomely form, unshapely. 

1610 Hotrann Camden's Britt. 1. 267 A man prudently 
pliable to times .. excessive in vaste informous buildings. 
1646 Six T. Browne /senet. Ep. ui. vii 116 That a bear 
brings forth her young informous and unshapen, which she 
fashioneth afier by licking them over, is an opinion not only 
vulgar... but hath been ol old delivered by ancient Writers. 
1701 C, Wottey ¥rud, N. York (1860) 40. 

Informulable (inffamizdlib'l), @. once-wd, 
[f. In-3+ Formvn-aTe v.+-ABLe.] Incapable of 
Leing formulated. 

1884 4 thenzuin 8 Nov. 587/1 None but a prig would find 
any satisfaction in. .trying to formulate the informulable. 

Inforrest, variant of Exrorrst, Ods. 

Infors‘e, obs. forms of ENFORCE v. 

Infortiate (infp-afic), sb. Law. rare. [ad.med. 
L. tufortiadtum enforccd, strengthened, pa. pple. 

ah ; 2 
neut. (uséd subst.) of ¢ufortiire to strengthcn, 
Exrorce. Cf. F. zufortiat (Littré).] The middle 
poition of the Pandects of Justinian, extending 
from Book xxiv, title 3, to the end of Book xxxvili. 

In explanation of the title, Savigny supposes that the Pan- 
dects, while known only in imperfect copies, were divided 
into Jigestium vetus, Tres partes \a fragment so called 
from its opening words) and Digestum novum, When the 
missing portion was recovered, it filled the gap between 
Digestum vetus and Tres partes, the latter of which has 
since heen reckoned a part of the /#/ortiatum. 

1560 Rouiann Cré. Venus wv, 14 The Institutis, Digestis, 
and Angelus, The Inforciat, and Panormitanus, 1883 
Wharton's Law Lexicon s.v. Pandects, ‘Yhat glossator 
JOdofiedus) .. informs us, that they had not the Infortiate 
which was at Rome. 

t+ Infortiate, ff/. «. Ols._ In 7 -at. {ad. L. 
tnfortiat-us pa. pple.: sec piec.] Enforced. (Const. 
as pa, pple.) 

1601 By. W. Bartow Defcuce g6 Were the Law of India 
and Persia generally infortiat ? 

Info rtitude. rave. [Iy-3.] Want of fortitude. 
_ 1813 W. Tavior in Robberds Je. Il. 412 Let us hope 
it is not out of depression and infortitude that I have been 
sulky. 

+Infortunable, cz. Ods. [f. INroRTUNE v. + 
-ABLE: cf. ForTUNABLE.] Unfortunate, unlucky. 

1432-50 tr. //égden (Rolls) VIII. 446 Alle thynges were as 
infortunable to hym. 1§03 Hawes £.xvams/, Virt, vu, viii, 
Thongh that a man were infortunable. 

+Infortunacy. 04s. [f. IyrortunaTE; see 
-acy. Cf. fortunucy.} The condition of bcing 
unfortunate; ill fortune, ill luck. 

1571 Fortescue Forrest 151 b, The Romaines tbemselves 

ewept their infortunacie. 1580 Lopce Ford. §& f'rise. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 106 Prisceria .. forgetting welnie the infor- 
tunacie she was intaungeled in, cast her armes about his 
necke. 1669 slatdr. hopeful yng. Gentry Eng. 2 So many 
gure found to complain of their peculiar infortunacy. 

+Infovrtunage. Cbs. rare. [f. INFORTUNE v, 
+-AGE.] Unfortunate condition ; affliction. 

c1440 Lync. Fortune in Marvard Stud. (1897) V. 193 In 
thy condicioun of inffortunage, vnstedfast fortune, ther is 
no confidence. 

+Infortunate, a. Ods. [ad. L. tufortiindl-us 
(see In-3 and Fortunate). Cf. F. dufortun?’ (14th 
c. in Littre), Sp. czforténado, It. tnfortunato.] 
Subject to or marked by ill fortune; unlucky, luck- 
less; UNForTUNATE. (Of persons, conditions, times, 
events, etc.) 

1390 Gower Conf. 111. 375 Yet was he nought infortunate. 
c1440 Parfonope 3353 The day infortunate that ] was bore. 
1548 Hace Chron., /-diw, 1V 239 b, O infortunate brother, 
for whose lyfe not one creatoure woulde make intercession. 
1592-3 in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. mi. 1V. 110 Infortunatest 
peere of Parliament for pouertie that euer was. 1653 
H. Cocan tr, Pinto's Trav. xxvi. 98 We eleven .. seeing 
the infurtunate success of our companions, could do noth 
ing bunt weep and lament. 1676 Makvete J/r. Smirke Wks. 
1875 1V. rr He took up an unfortunate resolution that he 
would be witty: infortunate, I say, and no less criminal. 

b. Astrof. Said of a planet or ‘house’ when 
‘ afilicted’ by some evil or unlucky influence, as by 
a particular ‘aspect’, and so causing misfortune. 
€1385 Cuaucer Wan of Law's T. 204 Infortunat Ascen- 
dent tortuous, Of which the lord is helplees falle, allas ! 
Out of his Angle in to the derkeste hous. ¢ 1391 — astrol, 
un. § 4 Vit sein thise Astrologiens, that the assendent, and 
eke the lord of the assendent, may be shapen for to be for- 
tunat or infortnnat. 1585 Luvton Shous. Notable Th. (1675) 
30 If... both the Sun and Moon be in the sixth House in- 
fortunate, they that be then born without doubt will be 
blind, 1671 Satmon Syu. AVed. 1. xxvil. 55 An infortunate 
Planet in the Ascendent .. always afflicts the Head. 
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INFORTUNATE. 


_ ¢. Bringing or presaging ill luck; of ill omen, 
Inauspicious, 

1552 Hutort, Infortunate dayes to begyn any busynes. 
1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. x1. xiv, (1886) 163 When an 
infortunate beast feedeth on the right side of your waie. 
2613 Purcuas /ilyrimage WW. xviiit. 177 When they have 
had an infortunate dream. 

Hence +Info'rtunately adyv., unfortunately ; 
+ Info'rtunateness, the quality of being unfortu- 
nate; ill fortune. 

1§77-87 Houinsnep Chron. 1.174/2 The death and buriall of 
Egelred, his wiues .. his infortunatenesse. 1600 HaKktuytT 
Voy. IL. 145 The gentleman was so infortunately incum- 
bred with wants. 1607 WaALKiNGIoN Oft. Glass xiv. 76 
When we dreame of Eagles flying over our heade, it por- 
tends infortunatenes. 1682 J/ew. Str se. Godfrey 7 (YT) 
Destructive rocks, upon which most of the unseasoned youth 
. do infortunately split. 

+ Info‘rtunate, v. Astrol. Obs. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. fafortiinare; see Ys-3 and FortuNATE 
v.] trans. ‘To subject to evil or unlucky influence ; 
to render unfortunate; to ‘afflict’ (a planet, etc. 
or an event, etc.). Also aésol. 

1s8s Lupton 7hous. Notable Th. (1675) 16 In whose 
Nativity Saturn or Mars ts in the sixth House, or in the 
twelfth House, infortunating the Lord of the sixth llouse. 
165) Cucreprer Astrol. Judyem. Dis. (1658) 110 Venus Lady 
ofthe sixth and infortunated by Mars, gives suspitions cuoueh 
of the French pox. 1790 Sisty Occult Sc. (1792) 1. 18 Some 
heavenly influence that .. fortnnateth or infortunateth. 

Infortune (infg-tisn), 56. Also 5 yn-,6en-. 
[a. I. ¢xfortune (Oresme, 14th c.); see 1N-3 and 
Fortune. Cf. L. tnfortinium.) 

+1. Want of good fortune, success, or prosperity ; 
misfortune, ill fortune, ill luck. Ods. 

_ ©1374 Cnaucrr Troy/us ut. 1577 (1626) Pe werste kynde of 
infortune is pis. ¢ 1386 — Awt.’s 7. 1163 Noght was for- 
ycten by the Infortune of Marte. ¢1q50 Lypc. Secrees 91 
Be sodeyn Caas Or in necessyte, Or infortuny's frowend 
violence. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. 1. cxxx. (W. ne W..1495) 
147b Ile shold take his Infortune in pacyence. 1513 
BrapsHaw St. HWerburge u. 1603 A fyre hy infortune rose 
up sodeinly. 16rg CHapmMan Odlyss. i. 234 Our long-sus- 
tain’d infortune might be freed. 1653 11. CoGan tr. Pinto’s 
Trav. \xiv, 262 For my greater infortune, the tempest cast 
my Brigandine upon the coast of this Country. 

+b. with 2/. A piece of ill luck ; a misforttme, 


mishap. Oés. 

€1477 Caxton Fasou 59h, We haue had upon the see so 
many infortunes by tempeste of windes. 1544 Puarr /’esti- 
lence (1553) K iij b, The lyfe whiche we lead here, is..subiecte 
to diseases, infortunes, and calamytyes. 31652 GAULE J/ag- 
astrom, 313 At this the dream-spellers were divided in their 
divinations; some interpreting it a fortune, some an in- 
fortune. 1653 R. Saxpers Péysiogn. 193 Such lines have 
the signification of infortunes, and sundry hurtfull falls. 

2. Astrol. An unfortunate or malevolent planet 
or aspect; ¢sf. each of the planets Saturn and 
Mars. (Cf. Fortune sé, 8.) 

1632 Masstncer City Jada u. ii, Saturn out of all dig- 
nities..and Venus in the south angle elevated above him.. 
and free from the malevolent beams of infortunes. 165 
Cucrerrer Astro/. Judgem, Dis. (1658) 108 If the sign the 
l.ord of the sixth possesseth, especially if he be an infortune, 
or a fortune infortunated. 1668 Drypen Exn. Love 1. i, 
The trine aspect of the two infortunes in angular houses, 
1671 SALMON Syn, A/ed. 1. vi. 16 The Dragons Tail is called 
in Greek KazaBcpagwr, an Infortune signifying Mischiefs, 
Scandals, Shame. 183: Proctor Poetry Astron. viii. 278 
Saturn, the greater Infortune, as Mars himself is the lesser 
Infortune, of Astrological systems. 

Cf. obs. F. 


+Infortune, v. Oés. [f. prec. 
infortuner (Godef.), f. infortune sb.] trans. To 
cause misfortune to, to afflict ; in Astro/. to ‘afflict’ 
(a planet or house) with an unfortunate ‘aspect’. 
So +Infortuned ///. a., unfortunate; + Infor- 
tuning v4/. sd. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus iw. 716 (744), 1, woful wrecche, 
and infortuned wight, And horn in corsed constellacioun, 
€1391 —.Astro/. 1. § 4 A fortunat assendent clepen they 
whan pat no wykkid planete .. is in the hows of the 
assendent, ne pat no wikked planete haue non aspecte of 
enemyte vp-on the assendent. .. Fortherouer, they seyn bat 
the infortunyng of an assendent is the contrarie of thise 
forseide thinges. 1440 J. Suintey Dethe K. James (1818) 
20 Then the said Grame, sey'ng his Kyng and Soveran Lord 
ynfortuned with so much deseyse, angwesh, and sorowe, 
wold hafe so levyd, and done hym no more harme. , 

+Infortunity. Os. [a. OF. snfortunité 
(Godef.), ad. late L. ¢fortiinitas (Lactantius, 
Ep. xxix. § 9, quoting Aulus Gellius vi. i. 5, where 
some editors read fportiitas). The formation, 
from L. zu fortinium (or its sources), was irregular.] 
Unfortunate condition; misfortune, adversity. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vir. 438 Ouer y* noble men that were 
slayne in Scotlande by his infortunyte. 1548 Hatt Chroz., 

Edw. [V (1809) 286 Other there be that ascribe his 
infortunitie onely to the stroke & punishment of God. 1600 
Hottann Livy xin. Ixii. 1152 Considering they are well 
tamed with the infortunitie of this hattell. 1652 GauLe 
Magastrom, 237 Ifyou would know whether your fortunate- 
nesse or infortunity, prosperity or adversity, shall be more, 
or lesse. 1720 De For Apparition 1665 Wks. 1841 XIX. 259 
The infortunity of the family. ; ; 
b. with f/. An instance of this, a misfortune. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 5 For resistence of the 
infortunitees that dayly falles in thys worlde. 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Edw. {V 247h, How dolorous .. to remember the 
chaunces, and infortunites that happened within twoo yere 
in Englande. 1609 Hottanp Arum. Marcell. XXIV. Vi. 258 
And..there happened another no small infortunitie, namely, 
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that the succors which we waited for..seemed for the causes 
aforesaid letted and ere 1654 Coxaine Dianea 1.14 We 
are all equally made lyable to infortunities. 1656 5. HioLLtaxp 
Zara (1714) 78. 

+Infortuny. Oés. rare. [ad. 1. fnfortini-um, 
f. 2- (1N- 3) + fortiina fortune; cf. INFoRTUNE sd.] 
Misfortune. 

1432-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) 1. 245 Not for cause of deuocion 
or of lutfe but for drede of infortuny. /4/s. 341 That stokke 
and kynnerede destroyede hy diverse infortuny of batelles 
and of ober mortalite. ‘ 

Infossous | infg'sas), a. ot. rare. [£ In-2 4+ 
Fossa +-ous] (Sce ue) 

1866 Treas. Bot. 622,'2 Infossous, sunk in anything, as 
veins in some leaves, leaving a channel, however. 

+Infou'nd, v. Obs. fad. obs. F. infond-re, 
-fundre, or ad. 1.. tufundére to pour in sce In- 
FUND); with the form of the radical cf. Founp v.3 
and Conrounn.] ¢ravs. To pour in; to infuse. 
(Usually in fig. sense.) 

c1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 510 Mynge askes of vyne and 
donge, and hem infounde Vnto the rvote and they wol be 
fecounde. c142§ Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. &. T.S.) 
28 Hete of lyf was ynfowndid to seyr and drye membyrs, 
1goz Atkynson tr. De /mtitatione i. |x. 251 ‘hy holy 
grec2 infounded ardently to my hert. 1513 More Rik. ///, 
Wks, 60/2 The great grace that god giveth & secretly 
infowndeth in right generacion after the lawes of matrimony. 
1589 R. ruce Serve. (1843) 116 To infound in them this 
precious love and amitie towards God and their neighbour. 

b. ‘To ponr ov. 

c1420 Pallad. on F1ush, 1. 759 Of wynes olde hit is to 
take dregges..1nfounde hem on thi trees feet and legues. 

Hence + Infou‘nding v4/. s4., infusion. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 383 2 Through faieth 
to the infounding whereof y* sacrament doth nothing worke, 
1557 Sarum Primer @ iv, iy infoundinge of thy precious 
oyle of comforte unto my woundes. 

+ Infou'nded, a. Obs. rare. 

1632 Litncow 7'raz-. x. 445 The one in 
other in ere be extraordinarily infoun 

Infounded: sce ]NFONDED, infatuated, 

+Infounder, v. Obs. [a. OF. exfondre-r to 
plunge to the bottom, submerge, swallow up, f. e7- 
(1x- -) + foudrer to FounpER: cf. in another sense 
ENFOUNDER.] fraus. To submerge; in fa. fple. 
Submerged, overflowed, flooded. 

rsog Liber Kuber in H. FE. Reynolds H’el/s Cathedr. 
App. M. (1882) 218 The higheways were so infoundered that 
the poor tenants and inhabitants [ete.}. rgrg in W. H. 
Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 13 ‘Vhe..fellowes of Merton 
College do suffer the lane .. to he surroundred and in- 
foundred. : 

Infourme, infowrme, obs. ff. Inrowm wv. 

Infra- (infra), prefix, repr. L. zufra adv, and 
prep. ‘ below, underneath, beneath ’ (in med.L. also 
‘within’ , used in numerous recent formations, 
chiefly adjectival. 

This use of #2/ra- is scarcely a Latin one, though 7n/ra- 
Joranus ‘situated beneath the forum' occurs in an inscrip- 
tion (Lewis and Short), and faframardneus ‘lying within 
the walls’ in Gregory of Tours (Du Canye). Its recent 
employment is after the analogy of other prepositions ; it is 
regularly opposed to sufra-, sometimes to super-: the 
second element ought strictly to be one of Latin origin; but 
it is not always so. — 

A. In prepositional relation to the sb. represented 
in second element. 

1. Denoting ‘below’, ‘ beneath’ (i.e. ‘lower down 
than’) in respect of local situation or position. 
Chiefly in terms which are the adjectival repre- 
sentatives of phrases in which L. zzfr@ would be 
followed by a sb. in the accusative, e.g. 7/ra- 
axillary ‘that is tnfra axillam, below the axilla 
or axil’; zefra-mammary, ‘that is infra mammas, 
below the breasts’. The majority of these are 
anatomical terms. In a few cases the second 
element appears to be a sb., as 7n/fraclavicle. 
More rarely 7nfra- is simply prefixed to an adj., as 
tnframedian, infra-red. 

2. Denoting ‘ below’, ‘beneath’ in respect of 
status or condition, as izfrabestial ‘lower than 
bestial’, ‘beneath the brutes’. In these, zz/fra- 
seems to be directly prefixed to an adjective. 

3. Denoting ‘within’ (as in med.L.), as 72/ra- 
mercurial, -terrttorial (see these words below) : 
here the formation is as in I. 

B. In attributive or adverbial relation to the 
second element: ‘lower’, ‘inferior’, ‘under-’, as 
tufraconstrictor, infraposition, etc. 

Such compounds can be formed at will when re- 
quired ; the following are the principal ones in use. 
For the etymology of the second element see the 
simple words AXILLARY, BESTIAL, CoRTICAL, etc. 

In most of these compounds, practice varies as to-the use 
of the hyphen ; the hyphen is usual when the compound ts 
new, or more or less of a nonce-word, ¢€. g. infra-red, infra- 
human, infra-natural; but it is usually omitted in recog- 
nized terms, as tuframaxillary, infrascapular, except when 
the following element begins with a vowel, as in infra. 
axillary, infra-inguinal, infra-orbital, \t may however 
be used for the nonce, whenever emphasis is placed either 
on the prefix, or on the composite character of the word. 

+ Infra-a‘nnuated a. [L. annus year: cf. seper- 
annuated}, below the proper age, too young. Oés. 
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INFRA-. 


Infra-axi‘ary a., a. Azat. lying below the axilla 
or armpit; b. Los. situated below the axil of a 
leaf or branch. Infrabe‘stial a., lower than the 
beasts. Infrabra‘nehial a. Zool., situated below 
the branchia: or gills (Syu. Soc. Lex. 1886). In- 
frabu'ccal @., situated below the buccal mass (of 
a mollusc). Imfraeephalic a. Auat., situated 
bclow the head (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Infracla‘viele 
=infraclavicular bone. Infraclavi-culara. divat., 
situated below the clavicle or collar-bone, as in 
tufractavicular bone, region sce quot. 1879); 
also as s6.=infraclavicular bone. Infraconstri-c- 
tor Anut,, the lower constrictor muscle of the 
pharynx. Infracortical a. Anat., situated below 
the cerebral cortex. Infraco‘stal a. Anat., situ- 
ated beneath the ribs, asin zfracostal artery, mus- 
cles (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Infradiaphragma‘tie a. 
Axnat,, situated below the diaphragm (zb7d.). In- 
frage‘nual @., under the knee, as in z2fragenual 
jursa. Infraglesnoid a. Avat,, situated below 
the glenoid fossa. Infraglo ttic a. 4vat., situated 
below the glottis; also, relating to the parts of the 
larynx below the glottis. Infragu‘lar a. Avxat., 
situated below the gula or throat, Infrahu'man 
a., below the human level. Infrahy‘oid a. /fnat., 
lying below the hyoid bone (Syd. Soc. Lex.). In- 
fra-itnguinal a. Axa/., situated below the groin. 
Infrala‘bial a. Anat., situated below the lips. 
Infralittoral @., pertaining to the zone or 
region of the sea below the littoral region. 
Inframa'mmary a. /iva/., situated below the 
breasts, Inframa‘rginalz., situaied bencath the 
margin or border: spec. a. inframarginal convolu- 
tion, the superior temporal convolution ; b. zfra- 
marginal cell, an outer cell in the anterior wing of 
certain aphides, lying behind the marginal cell; c. 
tnframarginal shield, one of the shields between 
the marginal and plastral in certain ehclonians. 
Inframa‘xillary J/af., a. a., situated below 
the jaw, as in zxframaxillary uerve; b. sb., the 
lower jaw-bone, Inframe‘dian a., applied to 
the zone of the ocean below the inedian zone: 
see quot. Inframercu‘rial a. Astroz., lying 
within the orbit of the planet Mercury; intramer- 
curial. Inframo‘ntane a., situated beneath a 
mountain, {Inframu‘ndane a., lying below the 
world (Bailey, fol., 1730-6). Infrana‘tural a., 
below what is natural; also as sd.; hence Infra- 
na'turalism, Infrano‘dalz.,lying beneath a node 
or joint in a stem, Infra-oeei'pital a. Axat., 
situated under the occiput | Syd. Soc. Lex.). Infra- 
@sopha'geal a. vfas., situated under the aso- 
phagus. Infra-o'rbital 2. Anat., situated below 
the orbit of the eye; so also Infra-o'rbitar, 
-o'rbitary adjs. Infra-o'rdinary a., below what 
is ordinary. Infrapa‘pillary a. Aat., situated 
below the biliary papilla. Infrapatellar a. 
zinat., situated below the knee-cap. Infraperi- 
phe'rial a., situated below the periphery. In- 
fraposed a., placed below something else [cf. 
superposed |; so Infraposi‘tion, the condition of 
being so placed. Infrapu-bian, -pubie a. Aunat., 
situated below the pubes; sub-pubic. Infra- 
ra‘dular a., situated under the radula or lingual 
ribbon of a mollusc. Infra-red @., a term ap- 
plied to the (invisible) rays which lie beyond the 
red end of the speetrum as being less refrangible, 
or of lower vibration-period, than the red rays. 
Infrare‘nala. Avat., situated beneath the kidneys; 
hence Infrare‘nally a/v. Infrari-mala. Avat., 
situated beyond the rima or opening of the glottis. 
Infrasca‘pular a. Anat., situated below the 
shoulder-blade. Infraspi-nal a. Anat., situated 
beneath the spine of the scapula. Infraspi-- 
nate a, prec. Infraspina‘tor, -spina‘tus 
Anat., a muscle of the dorsum of the scapula, 
arising from the infraspinal fossa; also aftrzé. 
Infraspi‘nous a. = /ufraspinal. Infrastape’- 
dial a., situated below the axis of the stapes of the 
middleearin birds. Infraste'rnala. Avaz., situated 
below the sternum or breast-bone (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Infrasti‘'gmatal a. £y:fo., situated below the 
stigmata or breathing-pores of an insect. Infra~ 
sti‘pular a. Bot, situated below the stipules in 
plants. Infrasutural az, Avat., situated below 
the suture. Infrate-mporal a. Aval., situated 
below the temples (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Infraten- 
torial a. Anat., situated below the teutorium of 
the brain. Infraterre'ne a., situated below the 
earth, subterranean, hypogean. Infraterrito‘rial 
a., lying within a territory (Webster, 1836). In- 
frathora‘cic a. Azat., situated below the thorax 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Infratonsillar a. Avazt., situated 


INFRA-. 


below the tcnsils. Infratrochante‘ric a. Axat,, 
situated below the trochanter (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Infratro‘chlear a. dzaz., situated beneath the 
trochlea or pulley of the trochlearis muscle in the 
eye. Infravagi'nal a. Avaz., situated below the 
vagina, or its junction with the uterus. 


150 Fu.cer Pisgah v. Ep. Ded. 140, I know it will he 
objected, that your Lordship is "infraannnated to be the 
Patron of a Book in the strict acception thereof. 1858 
Gray Struct. Bot. (18801 416/2 */2fra-arillary, below the 
axil. 1862 H. W. Fuccer Dis. Lungs 4 The infra-axillary 
[region] has the axillary region for its upper, and tbe edges 
of the false ribs for its lower boundary. 1883 J. Rickasy 
Mor. Philos. 267 Writers who .. picture primitive mankind 
as living in this *infrabestial state. 1878 Bett Gegendaur's 
Comp. Anat. 474 The two lower ones 1 have shown to be 
the clavicle and “infra-clavicle. 1839 F. H. RaMApcE 
Curability Consumpt. (1851) 52 The want of clearness in the 
respiratory murmur was most obvious in the *infraclavicular 
region of the right side. 1879 Kuory Princ, Med. 45 Infra- 
clavicular {rezion] extends from below the clavicle down to 
the lower margin of the third rib. 1872 Conn Dis. Throat 
45 In *infra-glottic lurynzoscopy we find the lower surface 
of these cords to be reddish in color. 1855 Ksicut Cycé. 
Vat. /Tist. 111 65 The under part of the “infra-gular ganglion. 
1874 Manvrry Svc. Life Greece ii. 39 She is rather “infra- 
human than superhuman. 1883 W. Artitur Fernley Lec?. 
72 Vhis infra-human thinker, to whom it is hard to turn the 
eye upward. 1850 E. Forses in Brit. Ass. Rep. 192 (title) 
The *Infra-littoral Distribution of Marine Invertebrata on 
the Southern, Western, and Northern Coasts of Britain. 
186z H. W. Fucter Dis. Lungs 4 The “infrasmammary 
[region] is that portion of the anterior surface of the 
chest which lies below the mammary. 1879 St. Georve's 
Hosp. Rep. UX. 183 Heaving tmpulse over left side of chest, 
strong in inframammary region. 1857 Berkevey Cryftoy, 
Bot, § 611. §39 Dictyoxiphium has simple .. frouds, “infra- 
marginul sori. 1872 NicHotson /adzout. 109 Anus supra: 
marginal or infra-marginal. 1855 Mayne E-rfos. Le.x., 
Inframaciltaris, situated under the jaw; *inframaxillary. 
187z Husirnky Myology 46 The infra-maxillary [nerve] .. 
emerges through a large hole at the front of the base of the 
suspensorial projection for the jaw. 1865 Pacr //and-bh. 
Geol, (ed. 2) 468 In the British seas, naturalists (following the 
late Edward Forbes). .distinguish five belts of depth—viz. 1, 
the Littoral; 2, Circuin-littoral ; 3, Median; 4,°Infra-median ; 
and 5, the Abyssal or Deep-sea zone, 1888 Standard 13 Feb. 
5/2 The Arlberg Tutnel, the latest of these *inframontane 
engineering efforts. 1851 J. Martineau Séud. Chr. 11873) 
330 he irresistible tendency of a wholly supernatural 
religion to produce an infranatural morality. 1889 F. [acc 
in .Vation «N.Y.) XLIX. 42/3 Patronizing a new set of 
supernaturals, infranaturals, or whatever they may be. 1896 
Gotnw. Satu Guesses Riddle E.cist. (New Ed. 23 § Infra- 
natural ’, or something implying degradation,. . would be the 
right expression. 1843 Slack. Wag. LIV. 674 The sober 
supernaturalism of the German has more attractions with us, 
than the grinning “infra-naturalism of the Frenchman. 1878 
A. H. Green Coad iii. 81 The spaces in question differ 
altogether in character fron the “infra-nodal canals. 1887 
L. Herrzmasn tr. Card (ettzimaun's Anat, Deser. & Topogr. 
If. 146 The posterior division of the first cervical nerve, the 
*infra-occipital nerve. 18380 Bastian Brain 95 A bilobed 
*infra-oesophageal ganglion, 1806 Jed. Frnl. XV. 239 
Dissection of the “infraorbital nerve. 1840 E.WItson 4 xat, 
Vale AM, (1842) 33 Immediately above the fossa is the infra- 
orbital foramen,—the termination of the infra-orbital canal, 
and infra-orbital artery. 1880 Guxriter Fishes 54 The infra- 


orbital ring of bones consists uf several pieces. 1741 A. 
Monko Alual, Verves (ed. 3) 133 The *infra-orbitar Branch 
of the second Lranch of the fifth pair of Nerves. 1822-34 


Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 111. 22t The “infra-orhitary or 
maxillary branch of nerves. 1802-12 Bentuam Xation, Fucl, 
Ted, (1827) 1.61 A mass or lot of *infra-ordinary or inferior 
evidence. 1897 Addbuti’s Syst. Med. \11. 723 When the 
growth is below the biliary papilla, or ‘infra-papillary, the 
bile and pancreatic juice teud to regurgitate through the 
dilated duodenum. 1881 Watson in Frad. Linn. Soc. XV. 
No. 85. 273 Witha broadish *infraperipherial chestnut band. 
1854 AusTEN in /'voc. Geol. Soc. (1855) XI. 116 Terres. 
trial surface *infrapused to the Drift-gravels. 1839 Murcni- 
son Sitar, Syst. i. ii. 25 A similar *infraposition of saliferous 
marls may be seen at Moss Hillfarm. 1853 Kane Grinned/ 
Exp. xiii. 1856) 396 The infraposition and superposition of 
two fluids of differing densities. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladler 
133 Termed the “infrapubic puncture. 1885 R. J. H. 
Gipson in Trans. KR, Suc. Edinb. XXXII. 627 On the top 
of the muscles of the “infraradular sheet tbere are two 
ganglia united to each other and to their fellows on the 
opposite side. 18381 .Vutwre XXV. 162 The *tnfra-red end 
of the spectrum. 1896 Addbutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 254 All 
portions of the spectrum powerfully affect the microbes 
except the red and the infra-red rays. 1870 RoL.kston 
Anint, bie 16 The largest of these receptacles are the 
*infrarenally-placed abdominal air-sacs, 1855 Mayne £.xfos. 
Lex., [nfrascapularis..*infrascapular. 1879 Kuory /’riuc. 
Med. 45 \nfra-scapular [region], wbich extends from the 
angle of the scapula to the lower margin of the thorax 
below and to the spine behind. 1753 Cuampers Cyc/. 
Supp. s.v. lnfraspinains, The .. *infraspinal cavity, or 
fossa of the scapula. 1835-6 ‘lop Cycl. Anat. I. 569/2 
The spine is .. so placed as to divide the dorsum of the 
scapula into a supra-spinal and infra-spinal depression. 
1854 Owen Stel. §& Teeth in Circ. Sc. Organ. Nat. I. 251 
The supraspinal fossa of the scapula is less deep than the 
infraspinal one. 1855 Mayne E-rfos. Lex., [nfraspinatus, 
applied 10 a muscle of the shoulder, .. *infraspinate. 1897 
Allbuts's Syst. Med. 11. 974 Paralysts of the supra and 
*infra-spinators, 1855 Hotpen //uim. Osteol. (1878) 142 
Gives origin to the “infra-spinatus. 1872 Mivart Flew, 
Anat. 154 The infra-spinatus fossa and subscupular fossa 
together forming its actual outer surface. 1879 Kuory 
Princ. Med. 45 *Infra-spinous [region] to the infra-spinous 
fossa, 1884 Cours Aey N. Aoucr. Birds 134 Vhe stylo- 
hyal, will join the extra-stapedial plate, and the afterward 
chondrified hand of union will be the “in/ra-stapedial, 
(bid, 186 The stylo-hyal .. represented by another claw 
of the stapes (an éu/ra-stapedial element). 1879 Kuory 
Princ. Med. 44 “Infra-sternal (region), that which extends 
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from the third cartilage to the lower end of the sternum. 
1880 Watson in Jrad. Linn, Soc. XV. No. 82. 97 Longi- 
tudinal puckerings stretching down from the *infrasutural 
tow of beads. 1897 Addbuti’s Syst, Med. 1V. 309 This 
[presence of glycosurin] is more especially the case in “infra- 
tentorial disease. 1853 Kaxe Grinnell Exp. xIviii. (1856) 
454 Some of Martin's imaginings of *infraterrene architec- 
ture. 1840 G. V. Ertis Anat. 76 Very small filaments 
from the supra-trochlear .. and from the “infra-trochlear. 
1875 H. Wactox Dis, Eye 726 The nose gets its nerve 
twigs from the frontal, supra, and infra-trochlear branches. 
1898 G. E. Herman Dis. Women 121 Elongation of the 
*infra-vaginal portions of the anterior cervical wall. 


+Infract, a} Obs. [ad. L. tufract-us, f. in- 
(Ix- 3) +fractus broken.] Unbroken; unviolated, 
unweakened; sound, whole. 

1566 Gascoicne Supposes Wks. (1587) 5 How straight and 
infract is this line of life. 1592 Sypvester Triumph Faith 
ut. 23 Martyts..who.. Their faith infract with their own 
blouds did seal. 1613 Hevwoop Si/v. Age uci, My charme, 
Which Gods and diuels gaue vnite consent To be tnfract. 

t+ Infract, 2.2 Obs. [ad. L. tufract-us, pa. 
pple. of za/friugére to INFRINGE.] Broken. 

1593 Peete Edw. / Wks. (Rtldg.) 393/1 My sweetest love, 
an this my infract fortune Could never vaunt her sovereignty. 
1603 H. Crosse Vertucs Conmrw. (1878) 25 Subiect to 
chance and infract fortune. ; 

Infract (infrekt), v. (f. L. tfract-, ppl. stem 
of tnfringtre to INFRINGE.] ¢raus. To break; to 
violate, infringe. Chiefly U.S. 

1798 WasuinGton Lett, Writ. 1893 XIV. 127, I think 
every nation has a right to establish that form of govern- 
ment, under which it conceives tt shall live most happy; 
provided it infracts no right, or is not dangerous to others. 
1808 Jerrerson IV rit, (1830) IV. 107 Rights which we 
considered as infracted. 1819 WiFFEN Alontan Hours (1820) 
47 Their social bond through centuries survives, Hers homi- 
cide infracts in every age. 1833 M. Scotr Tom Cringle xix. 
(1839) 519 He will never venture to infract the neutrality of 
the waters. 1890 Nicotay & Hay Lincoln I. xix. 348 It is 
due to the Constitution, heretofore palpably infracted. 

Infracted (infrektéd), ppf/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED!.] a. Broken, interrupted. b. Avwat. Bent 
suddenly inwards, as if partly broken; geniculated. 

1727-46 THOMSON Susser 604 Falling fast from gradual 
slope to slope, With wild infracted course, and lessen'd roar, 
It gains a safer bed. 

t+tInfra‘ctible, <.! Os. rare. [f. In-34+L, 
Sract-, ppl. stem (see Fract)+-IbLe.] Incapable 
of being broken in or subdued. 

1657 Cocxaine Odstin, Lady 1. ii. Poems (1669) 307 No 
surely, nor can I believe that she Ment to enclose a mind 
infractible Within a body so powerful to subdue. 

Infra‘ctible,a.2 rare. [f. INrRact v. + -IBLE.] 
Capable of being infracted or broken. 

1846 \WorcesTER cites Cooke. 

Infraction (infree-kfan). 
em, n. of action f. tufringére to INFRINGE, 
tufraction (1250 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of fracturing or breaking; coucr., 
a breakage or fracture. 

1623 CockeraM, /xfraction, a breaking. 1881 Eng. Ale- 
chantc No. 874. 366/3 The trough gave way at the sides, hut 
the lead of the bullet was clearly injected into the plane of 
infraction. , 

2. The action of breaking or infringing (a bond 
or obligation) ; breach, violation, infringement. 

1673 TempLe Let. to Dk. Ormond Wks. 1731 I. 125 The 
Points of Justice must be grounded upon the Infraction of 
Treaties. 1733 Neat //ist, /urét. IL. 558 Evil counsellors 
which have prevailed with his Majesty to make infractions 
upon his royal word. 1790 Beatson Nav. § Mil. Alem, I. 
246 To oppose the Scots insurgents, was no infraction of the 
capitulation. 1845 M. Pattison £ss, (1889) I. 17 Bringing 
him to. .trial .. for his flagrant infraction of the canon law. 
1875 Stusss Const, /fist. 11. xiv. 14 His coronation had 
heen a violent infraction of her right. 

+3. Optics. =ReEFraction. Oés. 

1635 Swan Spec. AL, v. § 2 (1643) 131 The second [colour of 
the rainbow) is caused by a more weak infraction. /é/d. 133 
Neither was the sunne destitute of sparkling raies to make 
reflection and infraction. 

4. Auat. An infracted condition. 

1882 W. MacCormac in Quain Dyct. Med. 997/'2 Very dis- 
tinct in type from the infractions and extravagant distortions 
of an osteomalacic skeleton. 

Infractor \infre’kta1). [a. med.L. zufractor 
(Du Cange), agent-n. from zufringére to INFRINGE; 
cf. Finfracteur (1419 in Godef. Comp/.).) One who 
breaks or infringes (a bond or obligation); a violator, 
infringer. 

1s2q Hen. VIIT Justruct. Pace in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1. 
App. xili, 29 Infractours of tbeir promises. 1678 MarveLe 
Growth Popery 12 The Infractors and Aggressors of the 
Peace of Aix la Chapelle. 1767 //ist. Kur. in Ann. Ree. 
22/1 Accusations might be brought against the infractors of 
those laws. 1823 /éid, 182° Every citizen. .may expose any 
infraction of the constitution, requiring from the competent 
authority the effective responsibility of the infractors. 

Infractous (infreektas), a. [f. L. tufract-us, 
pa. pple. of infringére (see INFRINGE) + -ous.] 
Bent inwards; inflexed. 1866 in 7'reas. Bot. 

| Infra dig. (infra di-g), adj. phr. [Colloquial 
abbreviation ot I.. 7vfra diguttatem beneath (one’s) 
dignity : the source of the expression is obscure.] 
Beneath one’s dignity ; unbecoming one’s position ; 
not consistent with dignity ; undignified. 

{1822 Haztitr 7ad/~t. (1885) 287 If the graduates... ex- 
press their thoughts in English, it is understood to be infra 
diguitatent.) 1824 Scott Redeauutlet ch. xi, It would he 


[ad. L. zxfraction- 


Ger. 


INFREQUENCY. 


infra dig. in the Provost of this most flourishing and loyal 
town to associate witb Redgauntlet. 1883 C. J. Watts Jo, 
Persia 312 Few will consent to sing; it is 1#/ra dig. 

| Infragenual, etc.: see INFRA-. 

| Infragrant (infrei-grant), a. [Ix-3.] Not 
fragrant; the opposite of fragrant ; malodorous. 

1813 Syp. Smitu Let. in Lady Holland Le xii. (1855) I. 
411 We shall both be a brown infragrant powder in tbirty 
or forty years. 1842 — Let. to L. Horner Wks. 1859 I. 
319.1 He was among the most conspicuous young men in 
that energetic and infragrant city [Edinburgh). 

Infralapsarian (i:nfralpsée1ian), sd. and a. 
Theol. [f. L. cufrd under, beneath + /aps-us fall + 
-arian, asin 7riutlarian, etc.] 

A. sé. A term applied in the 17th c. to Calvinists 
holding the view that God's election of some to 
everlasting life was consequent to his prescience of 
the Fall of man, or that it contemplatcd man as 
already fallen, and was thus a remedial measure: 
opposed to SUPRALAPSARIAN. 

The Supralapsarian view makes Predestinalion anterior 
or logically superior to the Fall, and views the creation, 
fall, and saving of some, as parts of God's eternal purpose. 
Iufralapsarian is generally used as synonymous with 
Suscarsariay, the earlier and, in English writers, the more 
usual term. Butsome distinguish the two, associating Sué- 
/apsarian with the view that the Fall was foreseen, and /x- 
Jralapsarian with the view that it was permitted, by God. 

1731 in Bamey vol. II. 1756 in Brovcuton Hist. Dict. 
SKelig. 1775 Asu, [nfralapsarian s., one who holds that 
God in the decree of election considered his people as fallen 
in Adam; a sublapsarian. 1843 J. B. Ropertson tr. 
Méochler's Symbolism UW. 245 The parties of Supralapsarians 
and Infralapsarians already stood opposed to each other. 
1865 W.G. T. Suepo Christ. Doctrine 11. 192 According to 
the Infra-lapsarians, the decree to create men, and that 
they shall apostatize, are prior to that of election and re- 
probation, “Election supposes apostasy as a fact. 

B. aaj. Of or pertaining to the Infralapsarians 
or their doctrine, 

1775 Asn, /ufralapsarian adj., Belonging to the scheme 
or doctrine of the Infralapsarians. 1860 Garpxer Faiths 
of Workd 11. 135/1 Hagenbach alleges that the synod of 

Jort approved of the Infralapsarian scheme. 1865 W.G.T. 
, Snepn Christ. Doctrine \1. 192 Beza..had adopted the 
| supra-lapsarian statement of the dcctrine of predestination, 
which renders the doctrine more austere and repelling than 
the infra-lapsarian representation. 

flence Infralapsa‘rianism, the doctrine of In- 
fralapsarians. 

1847 Dicn tr. Hagentach's Hist. Doct. 1.255. 1865 W. 
G. ‘T. Surpp Christ. Doctrine IL. 193 The Synod of Dort 
favoured Infra-lapsarianisin, in opposition to Gomar, who 
endeavoured to commit the Synod to Supra-lapsarianism. 

Inframammary, etc.: see INFRA-. 

Inframe, variant of ENFRAME v. 

Infranch, -ise, -ment, obs. ff. ExFRaNCH, ctc. 

Infrangible _.infre-ndzib'l), a. [f. Ix-3 + 
FRANGIBLE; cf. OF. tufrangib/e (15th c.).J 

1. That cannot Le broken; unbreakable. 

| 1897 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirung, 14,1 Shee 
{a needle) ouglit to be stiffe, smooth and infrangible. 1603 
Hotrann /Vutarch 807 He that nameth an Atome, saitb 
as much, as infrangible, inipassible, and without vacuitie. 
1715-20 Pore J/éiad xu. 57 And link'd their fetlocks with a 
golden band, Infrangible, immerial. 1849 Ropertson Sern. 
Ser. 1. v. 70 No iron bar is absolutely intrangible. 
Jig. 1686 H. More Keat /resence 39 The solid, steady, 
and infrangible Wisdom of God. 1837 Howitt Kur. Life 
1. vi. (1862) 160 An enchanted forest, bearing the spell of an 
infrangible silence. 

2. That cannot be infringed ; inviolable. 

1834 Sin W. Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 376 Firm and in- 
frangible coinpacts, which sometimes last for generations. 

Hence Infrangibility, Infra‘ngibleness, the 
quality of being infrangible; Infra‘ngibly adv., in 
an infrangible manner, so as to be unbreakable. 

1727 Bau.ey vol. 11, /ufrangibleness, uncayableness of 
being broken. 1828 Slack, Wag. XXIV. 118 The band 
which bound them all infrangibly together. 12899 J/onth 
Aug. 146 The infrangibility of the seal of confessicn. 

Infranodal to Infravaginal: see INFra-. 

+Infree’, a. Sc. Obs. rarve—'. [Ix-3.] Not 
having the frcedcm of a borough or city; unfree. 

1584 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (Rec. Soc.) 1. 114 Infre pakeris 
and pelaris. 

+ 1nfrenate, v. Ols. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. tu fréndre to bridle.) ¢raus. To bridle. 

1623 CockERAM 11, To Bridle a hcrse, /ufrenate, Capistrate. 
| ‘tiInfrena‘tion. Cds. rare—°, [f. Ix-3 + L. 
| frenalion-em bridling ; see prec. (Pcrh. a misun- 
derstanding of Tertullian’s z2/?ézdt7o restraining.) ] 
Unruliness (Cockeram, 1623 . 

+Infre-ndiate, v. Obs. rare-°. 
tufrendére, -cre.) Yo gnash the teeth. 

1623 Cockreram 1, To gnash the Teeth, /n/renudiate. 

Infrequence (infr#kwéns). rare. [f. as next: 
see -EXCE. Cf. F. tufréqguence (Littré).] = next. 

_ 1644 Be. Hate Free Prisoner § 4\R.) Is_it solitude and 
infrequence of visitation? 1897 WW ’estu. Gus. 8 Ayr. 2/1 
Dancing isno mark of London's lightheartedness, but from its 
infrequence atribute toits children’s gloomy, colourless lives. 

Infrequency (infrrkwénsi), [ad. L. 7ufre- 
guentia, n. of quality f. fregzenut-cm: see next 
and -ENcy.] The state of being infrequent. 

+1. The fact or condition of being unfrequented ; 
uncrowded state or condition; also, Small attend- 


[irreg. f. L. 


ance; paucity, fewness. Cds. 


INFREQUENT. 


1600 Hontann Lizy xxxix. xviii. 1034 By occasion of the 
same infrequencie [eadem solitudo} (for that they whose 
names were presented, neither made answere nur could be 
found). 1603 — /'%utarch 1326 It was the solitude and 
infrequency of the place that brought the dragon thither, 
rather than the dragon that caused the said desert soli- 
tarinesse. 1615 G. Sannys raz. 6: Answerable to his 
small dependancie, and infrequencie of suters. 1658 SV. 

3URTON (tin. Anton. 161 ‘The infrequency .. of that brave 
bold Iegion, whose bands and troups were not full as then, 
by reason of absences by leave, 

2. The fact or condition of being of infrequent 
occurrence or of recurring at wide intervals; un- 
commonness, rarity. 

1677 Prior Oxfordsh. 4 The infrequency of the thing (they 
never happening but at or near the Moons full). 1718 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 369 The accounts .. of the infre- 
quency of public baptism among us. 1776 Gipson Decl. & 
Ff. xii. 1. 338 The intrequency of marriage, and the ruin of 
agriculture, affected the principles of population, 1823 
Lama £lia Ser. ut. Old China, Vhe relish of such exhibi- 
tions inust be in proportion to the infrequency of going. 
1880 Fitnr Princ. Med, 167 ‘Vhe infrequency of gangrene 
is shown by its having occurred in but one of 133 cases. 

Infrequent (infr7-kweént), @  [ad. 1. 7n/re- 
guent-em, £. 1- (IN- 3) +frequent-em FREQUENT. 
Ch. F. dufrégeuent (Littré).] Not frequent. 

+1. Not mueh reso:ted to or practised; little 
used ; unacctstomed, uncommon. Oés. 

1531 Extvor Gov. 1. xxi, Mater... infrequent, or seldome 
herde of them that haue nat radde very many autors in 
greke and latine. /é:d. nt. xxii, Frugalite, the acte wherof is 
at this day. .infrequent or out of use amonge all sortes of inen. 

+ 2. Not crowded ; thinly peopled, occupicd, or 
filled. Oés. rare. 

3681 Whole Duty Nations 15 A Neighbourhood, whether 
it be the nore populons of Cities,.or the more infrequent of 
Villages. 

3. Not occurring often, happening rarely ; recur- 
Ting at wide intervals of time. 

1612-15 br. Hate Contempl., A. 7. 1. v, It is not so in- 
frequent for a multitude to conspire in evill. 1622 — 
Decett Appearance Wks. (1648) 455 A poore conscionable 
Christian .. cooling his infrequent pleasures with sighs, and 
saucing then with teares. 1756 Jounson Abr. Leng. Dict. 
Pref, p 2 Words of infrequent oceurrence. 1876 Miss YonGe 
Womankind viii, 56 ‘Vhe treat should be sufficiently in- 
frequent to be a real subject of anticipation. 

b. Qualifying an agent-noun : That does some- 
thing scldom or infrequently. 

_17a3 Woitaston Kelig. Nat. 1. v. (1724) 18 A sparing and 
infrequent worshiper of the Deity. 1881 Word 28 Dec., 
The rare and infrequent rustic visitor to London. 

4. Occurring or met with at wide distances apart; 
not plentiful ; rather few aud far between. 

a 1683 Sir T. Browse Tracts 81 The Myrtle. .no rare or 
infrequent Plant among them. 1858 Sa/. Mev. 20 Nov. 501/2 
Globigerina is comparatively infrequent. 1884 //arper's 
Alag. Aug. 370/1 These windows are small and infreqnent, 

b. Zool. and Sol, Of spines, punctures, glands, 
ctc,: Thinly or sparsely planted; distantly placed. 
+Infreque'nted, «. Oés. rave. [In-3. Cf, 
I, tnfrequenté (175 in atz.-Darm.), L. d/re- 
quentatus.| Not frequented ; unfreqnented. 

_ 1675 Ociny Brit, Pref. 2 a of these ways..are grown 
infrequented. /dief, (1698) 29 Being chiefly mountainous 
and infrequented. 

Infrequently (infr7kwéntli), adv. [In- 3.] 
Not frequently; somewhat rarely, scldom. Now 
chiefly in-vot rnfrequently = rather frequeutly. 

1673 “Lady's Calfing 1. v. § 64 [They] come so infrequeatly 
as if they thought it a very arbitrary matter whether they 
come or no. 1779 Witkers Corr. (1805! V. 208 Not infre- 
quently a ray of truth pierces the Stygian gloom. 1876 
Griapstoxe flomeric Synchr, 46 With respect to stone, it 
very infrequently appears in Homer. 1876 Fawcert /’o/. 
Econ, u,v. ed. 5) 159 Farmers not infrequently insure their 
crops against. hail-storms. . 

+ Infre’sh, v. 06s. rare—', [f. In- 2 + Fresu 
v.] draws. Vo make fresh; to freshen. 

1635 Person Varietics 1.2» Lakes .. ever infreshed with 
streames of fresh springs which flow and run into them. 

t+ Infriar, v. Obs. rare—", [f. Ix-2+ Friar] 
trans. To make into a friar; reff. to become a friar. 

1611 Fiorio, /nfra/arsi, to infrier himselfe. 

+ Infriate, v. Obs. rare—°.  [f. ppl. stem of L. 
tufridre to break or rub down.] To crumble 
(Cockeram, 1623). 

+Infricate, v. Obs. rare-°, [f. ppl. stem of 
L, tnfricdre to rub in.] ¢rans. To rub in or on 
(Cockeram, 1623), 

+Infrication. Os. rare—'. 
L, infricire: see prec.) = next. 

1578 Banister //ist. Wan v.64 Nature hath endewed |the 
skin] with an infinite number of pores .. and (by'} infrica- 
tion, these manifestly do shew them selues. 1658 {see next). 

Infriction (infritkfan. [ad. L. txfrictton-em 
(doubtful reading in Celsus viii. xi): see FricTI0N.] 
The action of rubbing in. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., friction, a rubbing in, a chafing. 
1658 Prittips, /nfriction, or [nfrication, a rubbing or 
chafing in. 178% in Baitev. 1886 Sid. Soc. Lex, lnfric- 
tion,..the rubbing into the skin of an ointment. 1888 Jed. 
News July 101 ‘The inflammation, he said, set in after the 


fourth infrictiou. 
+Infri-gidate, a. Os. rare. [ad. late L. 


infrigidit-us, pa, pple. of zufrigiddre: see next.] 
Made or become cold; chilled, cooled down. 


[n. of action f. 
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1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 166b/1 Thenne he whiche was 
Infrigydate and colde .. was made al hole by the brennyng 
hete of angre. 

Infrigidate (infri dzide't',v. Nowvrare. ff. 
ppl. stem of late L. 72frigtdare to makc cold, f. 77- 
Us- 2) 4 frigidus cold, Fuacip, Cf. obs. F. afri- 
gider (Godet.).] — ¢rans. To make cold or frigid; 
to chill, cool. 

1545 Ravxonp Ayrth Mankyade i. iii. (1634) 174 Such 
hearbes, the which haue power to infrigidate and coole. 
¢ 1610 Sir C. Hevnos aAstvo/. Misc. (1650) 20 It is not the 
essence thereof either to heat or infrigidate. 1686 Goan 
Celest, Bodies 1.ix. 35 Vhat Room is the cooler for the walls 
sake, the Emanation from thence infrigidating the place, 
1885 G. Mrreoitn Mana 1. xiti. 269 A congenial atino- 
sphere; which, however, she infrigidated by her overflow of 
exclamatory wonderment. 

Hence Infri‘gidating z4/. sh. and ppl. a. 

1650 AsumoLe Chym. Collect. 77 Vherefore make it Cold, 
for then is inanifest the hidden, and the Manifest by: infri- 
gidating is hid. 1665-6 /’4i/. Trans. 1.256, 1 have made 
infrigidating Mixtures with Sal Armoniack, 

Infrigidation (iniridzidA-fan). [ad. late L. 
tnfrigidalion-em, n. of action from aufrigiddre: 
sec prec. Cf. OF .infrigidation 14the. inGodef.’.] 
The action of cooling or condition of being cooled, 
tefrigcration. 

1s90 Barroven Meth. Physik vir. xi. (1639) 399 If... we 
think that there be greater need of infrigidation and cool- 
ing. 1686 Goan Ce/est. Hodies \, ix. 30 All Infrigidation is 
performed hy transfusion of a Spirit, a» Roonts are cool by 
strewing of Herbs, Flags, and Aspersion of sweet Water. 
1709 STEELE Zatler No. 126 P 2 She had also the Power of 
communicating it (the spirit of continency) to all who 
beheld her. ‘This the Scotfers of those Day's culled, ‘Vhe 
Gift of Infrigidation. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Ler. . 

t+ Infri-gidative, @.and sé. O¢s. [f. L. in- 


Jrigiddl- (see INFRIGIDATE v.) + -1VE. Cf. OF, 
tafrisidatf, -ive (13th e. in Godcf.).] a. aay. 


Cooling. b. 54. A cooling agent. 

1543 R. Cortaxo Guydon's Formul. R iijb, Medycyns 
that be colde, dyssycityues, & infrigidatyues. 1543 Tra- 
neEKON Iigo's Chirurg. i. iit. 18 It taketh awaye the malig- 
nite procedynge of thynges, that are infrigidative and do 
sreatl ye coole. 1599 A. Mitr Gabelhouer's Bk, Physiche 248/1 
An infrigidative for inflamede and canlceratinge Brestes. 

infringe (infrindg , v.! Also 6 enfring, in- 
frynge, 6-7 infring. [ad. 1. 2u/ring-éreto break, 
injurc, damage, make void, f. tz- (IN-* +frangere 
to break.] 

til. ¢raus. To break, shatter (rare in physical 
sense); to break down, crush, destroy; to foil, 
defeat, frustrate; tocancel, invalidate. Ods. 

1543 Gratton Contu, Mlarding 465 V* duke. .woulde hane 
maried lady Mary .. which inariage y7 kyng did infringe & 
stoppe, 1548 Hate Chron, dden, V1) 21) She .. did all 
that she could to infiinge the determinacion of the said 
Universities and clergie. 1603 Kwonies //ist, Turks (16211 
1016 Ilow the ‘VYurkes were to be resisted, and their attempts 
infringed. 16a1 G. Saxpvs Oxid's Alet, xu. (1626) 249 | He) 
trotting ina round, Infring’d the aire with this disdainefull 
sound, 1632 Quarts Dir. Fanctes vii, (16$0) 5 It is a 
potent Science that infringes Strong Prison doors; and 
heaves them from their hinges. 1637 R. Huwrnrey tr. Sé. 
alabrose Pref., The three-fold cable as not easily infringed. 
1671 Mitton /*%. X. 1. 62 If so we cin, and by the head 
Broken be not intended all our power To be infring‘d. 

2. To commit a breach or infraction of (a law, 
obligation, right, ctc.) ; to violate or break (an oath, 
pledge, treaty, etc.); to transgrcss, contravene. 

3533 in Gross Gild Merch, 11. 73 Whatsooewer brothir or 
brethir attempte to infring or breke this sayde lawe, 1543 
Hate Chron, /ien, VII 22 And least... the Dainose!l.. 
woulde not consent too hym for offending her conscience 
and infringyng her promes. 1588 Suaxs. ZL. 1. 1. Iv. 
iii. 144 Ioue for your Loue would infringe an oath. 1647 
Crarenvon //ist. Neb. nu. § 69 Vhe nndoubted Funda- 
mental priviledge of the Commons in Parliament, that all 
Supplies should have their rise and beginning from ‘Them 

had never been infringed, or violated, or so much as 
questioned. 1715-30 Pore /liad iv. 94 ‘The proud ‘Trojans 
first infringe the peace, 1769 Btackstoxe Comm, IV, vi. 88 
The crime {coining] itself 1s made a species of high treason 3 
as being a breach of allegiance, by infringing the king’s pre- 
rogative, 1844 H. H. Witson Srit, /udia V1. 7 The editor 
. having infringed the regulations to which the press had 
been subjected by the Government. 1855 Macauiay //is¢. 
dng. xii. ILL, 287 ‘Vhose privileges of the people which the 
Stuarts had illegally infringed. 1898 I ests. Gaz. 4 May 
9/3 With regard to the second alleged infringing tyre .. 
the judge held that it infringed neither the Welch nor the 
Clincher patent. 

+3. To refute; to contradict. deny. Ods. 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 264 This conclusion, that the 
later dooth infringe the former, is diuersly enlarged. 1601-2 
Fursecke isé¢ Pt. Paradl. 65 This may suffice to infringe 
that which you haue deliuered. 1660 H. More Jlys?. 
Godl. \. xvii. 200 Nor do those Expressions. .at all infringe 
the Truth we have declared. 2 

+4. To break the force or diminish the strength 
of; to weaken, enfeeble, impair; to mitigate. Ods, 

1604 R.Cawprey Table Alph., Infringe,..to make weake, 
or feeble, 1630 Wenner Mia Xecta viii. 171 They doe .. 
oppresse a weake stomacke, and infringe the naturall heat, 
1684 tr. Lonet's dlerc, Compit. xiv. 481 Such {medicines} as 
concentrate and infrinze Acids, such as .. Corals, Chalk. 
1694 Satmon Late's Disp. (1715) 533/2 It will yet much 
more infringe the corrosive Quality of the remaining Acid 
Spirits. 

5. zufr. To break in or encroach ov or 207, 

1760-73 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IT. 51 Judges .. 


are yet intimidated from infringing, by any sentence, on | 


INFRUCTUOSE. 


the laws and constitution of these realms. 1 72-84 Coox 
Voy. (1790) 1, 147 Vhey did not infringe upon ihe boundary 
for some tine. 1974 JerrERSoN A utobiog. App. Whs. 1839 
I. 141 Let noact be ‘passed by any: one legislature, which 
may infringe on the rights and liberties of another. 1868 
Fannan Silence & 1, viii. (1875'137 Never let pleasure in- 
fringe on the domain of duty. 

Hence Infringced ff/. a.; Infringing vl, sb. 
and ffl. a. 

e3sss Harrsririn Divorce Hen. 17/7 (Camden) 146 
This case..nothing tendeth to the infringing of any honour 
Or service, 3971 Goins, /fist. Eng. 1. 370 Vhe subject of 
his infrinzed pretensions. 1897 Daily News 3 Nov. 2/1 
Vhe Incandescent Gas Light Company has spent enormons 
sums .. in proceedings against unscrupulons dealers and 
importers of infringing mantles. 1898 asly Chron. 14 Oct. 
5/3 let there be no talk to us of infiinged rights. 

+ Infri-nge, v.2 Gs. rare—%, [In- 2.] 
To furnish with a fringe. 

1598 Ivor, /ufrangiare, to infringe, or decke with 
fringe. : 

Infringement (infri‘ndgmént).  [f. Inruince 
v.l+-mENT.) The aet or fact of infringing. 

1. A breaking or breach of a law, obligation, 
right, ctc.); breach, violation. 

Freqnent in infringement of copyright or patent, 

1628 Witner Jirit. Nememib. 1. 973 Whichon his Justice 
may infringement bring. 1654 If. I’ Estraxce Chas. / 
(1655 €1 The imbarque and rt of our ships at Blay by 
L-ewes..was an infringementof the League. 1716 Appison 
fLoecholder No. 14 ad fin. Vt (is)... a great Infringement 
of the Tal-erties of the Subject. 1861 W. Fammuairs Adar, 
Brit, Assoc, Watt was harassed by infringements of his 
patent, and lawsuits for the maintenance of bis rights. 1878 
Lecny fing. in 18th C. UU. vii. 285 Re-enting every attempt 
at equality asa kind of infringement of the laws of nature. 

b. A breaking in, encroachment, or intrusion. 

1673 (RK. Leicn] 7ransp. KoA. 108 They are manifest in- 
fringments on our liberty. 19741 Deter Serm. //o. lords 
Whs. 1874 TI. 263 Licentiousness is. .a present infringement 
upon liberty, 1837 Hv, Martineau See. Amer. 111, 238 
There is in this respect a dreadful infringement on human 
rights. 

+ 2. kecfutation ; contradiction. Ods, 

1§93 Nasur 4 Lett. Confut. 42 If you haue anie new in- 
fringement to destitute the inditement of forgerie that I 
Lring against you. 1€64 I]. Monk, A/yst. Jig. vi. 15 Nor 
doves the verb Tcing in the plural nuniber make any infringe. 
ment to this Vruth. i 

Infringent,a. Aled. fad. L. rufringert-em, 
pres. pple. of mfringéve to Inruince.] Of a 
medieine; Kendering milder; |= CorniGENT, 

1886 in Syuf, Soc. Ler, 

LInfringer  infri ndzaa). [f. INrrincev. + -En!.] 
One who intringcs (in the various senses of the 
verb ; a violator. 

1s4r tel 33 //en, Vsss,c. 10 § 1 ‘To correcte and punyshe 
the Infringers and contemners thereof. 1655 Fuster Ch, 
/list, wiv. § 19 He .. having formerly .. appeared a great 
Patron of Sanctuaries, and a severe punisher of the unjust 
infringers thereof. 1738 Wart rton Div. Legat. 1.11. iv. 
225 Infringers of the (anies of Imperfect Obligation, 18978 
Vuerston //ist. Steam fing, 110 Watt claimed that Horn- 
Llower. was an infringer upon his patents, 1887 Law Times 

ILXXXII. 260 2 The alleged infringer of a patent is often 
more sinned against than sinning 

+Infringible,e«. (és. Also-eable. [var. of 
JN FRANGIBLE with vowel eonfoimed to L. 2fri2- 
gre. Cf. obs. F. infringible (Rabelais, 16th c...] 

1. That cannot be infringed or broken ; unbreak- 
able, inviolable, indissoluble. 

15648 Ilaue Chron., //en. 1 36b, The Frenche nacion not 
remembryng this infringible law, deposed .. the very heyne 
nale..and setup in trone this Pepyn. /did., Het, / "242 b, In 
lope of continual peace, and infringible amitie. 1605 breton 
Olde Alan's Lessen (1879) 13 Hauing betwixt themsclues 
sealed with their hands the infringible band of Faith and 
‘Tvoth in the heart. ,hee tooke leaue of his faire lady. 1642 
G. Ec iisnam Forerunner Revenge 6 Your Majesty’s most 
royall word, which should be inviolable, your hand and 
seale which should be infringeable. 

b. Karely of thirgs material ; Unbreakable. 

1600 R. Cawpray 7'7reas. Similies 305 To trap within the 
infringible net of his indignation, 

2. Irrefragable, irrefutable. 

1581 J. Bens. //addon'’s Answ, Osor, 266 And first of all 
commeth to hand an infringible Argument of Osorii:s. 1639 
SymMeER Sper, Posie 1,1. 6 Vhe equity of the dependcncie of 
the latter upon the former, is infringible. 

Infructescence (infrekte'séns), Lol. rare. 
[a. F. tufructescence (G. de St. Pierre, 1870), f. IN-* 

+L. frauctas fruit, after mflorescence | Name for 
an aggregate fruit, bearing the same relation toa 
simple fruitthatinflorcscence does toa single flower. 

1876 Hooker Sotany J’rimer 8 Aggregate fruits or in- 
fructescences. - 

Infructiferous inftzktiféras), a. rare [f. 
late L. tufructifer-as + -ovs: see Ix- 3 and Frec- 
TIFEROUS,] Not bearing fruit: in quots. of a 
disease; Not eruptive, or having the eruption 
imperfeet or suppressed. 

1822-34 Good's Study Wed. ed, 4) 11. 404 In the Barbary 
plague .. the first and second of the two varieties .. the 
fructiferous and the infructiferous, were intermixed. /déd. 
409 In the..infructiferous variety it was extremely difficult 
to distinguish between the one |fever) and the other. 


Infructuose (infrv:ktiz,d.s), a. fad. L. fn- 
Sructudsits unfruitful, fruitless: see Ix- 3 and Frve- 
Tvosk.} Not producing frnit, unfruitful, unprofit- 
able; =INFRUCTUOUS. 


(rans. 


INFRUCTUOSITY. 


1727 Battey vol. H, /nfrnctvose, unfruitful. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul | 128 Vhese more intellectual Jews were not con- 
tent with an infructuose Kabbinism. -. 

Hence Infructuo‘sity, unfruitfulness, sterility. 

1859 Sat, Kev, VII. 5533/2 The immobility and infructuosity 
of the parasitic plants which flourish best in the rereward of 
the Eastern Counties. 


Infructuous infra ktis,os’, a. [f as prec.: 
see IN-3 and Freervous, and cf. F. tufructueux 
(1gth c. in Godef. Conzpi.).] 

]. Not bearing fruit: unfruitful, barren. 

1615 I. Avams Slacke Devill 48 Even infructuous barren- 
nesse brought Christs curse on the figge tree. 1860 1. Tavior 
Spir. Hebr. Poctry (1873) 77 It is these (wild flowers]. .that 
because they are infructuous, are spared by marauding 
bands. 1860 Farrar Ori. Lang. (1865) 62 The intelleet.. 
would otherwise remain infructuous. 

2. Unproductive of good results; fmitless. 

1635 ‘I’. Avams Lycanthropy Wks. 1862 I1. 120 The wolf 
living is like Rumney Marsh: Ayeme malus, wstate 
molestus, nunguam bouns. «. Thus every way is this wolf 
infructuous. 1822 Blackw. Vag. X11. 526 [He] is verging 
towards fatuity from incessant and infructuous exertions. 
1884 FairBalxn in Contemp. Kev. 337 Vhere are no contro- 
versies so wearisome and infructuous as our ecclesiastical. 

Hence Infructuously adv., unfruitfully. 

1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Lond, (ed. 2) 160 Mr. Pea- 
cock's cooperage .. around which I found I had been in- 
fructuously describing a circle. 1887 .V. wer. Nev. July 
36 He [the actor] soon found that lis art was tnfructuously 
employed in obtaining applause. 

+Infrugal, a. Obs. [Is-3.] Not frugal ; 
wasteful. 

1634 J. Goooman Winter Even. Confer. (1720)21'1..) What 
should hetray them to such infrugal expences of time. 1770 
New Dispens. 628 This infrugal and injudicious composition. 

Infrugi-ferous, a. (Ix-3.] Not bearing irvit. 

1727 Baitey vol. Il. /nfrugifereus, bearing no Fruit. 
3855 in Wessrer ; and in later Dicts. 

+ Infrunite, z. Obs. rure. [ad. 1. (post- 
Auy.) tafriiniius tasteless, senseless, f. 77- (Ly- 3) 
+ friinisci to enjoy.) Senseless, silly. 

1657 Loutinson Menn's Disp. Pref., very Gentleman 
who is not sottish or infrunite. 1716 M. Davies -ffhen. 
Brit. VW. 278 ‘Vhe few Ficufnean Arguments and Infrunite 
Pamphlets of the Nestorian Arianism and Arian Euty- 
chianism. 

Infrustrable (‘infrostrab'l), a. rare. [f. Ix-3 
+ Frusrranve. Cf. obs. F. aefrustradle (16th c. 
in Godef.).] Not frustrable; that cannot be frus- 
trated or rendercd ineffectual. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1v. 354 A wil universally effica- 
cious, infrustrable, indefectible, and necessary in causing. 
3892 N. Suyen Chr. Ettics 1 iti. 153 A moral order no less 
infrustrable, and as universal in its dominion. 

_Hence Infru‘strably adv., irresistibly. 

185: W. Cunntncnam Theol, Reform. (1862) 560 The pre- 
Serv:tion of the whole ship's comp.ny..was infallibly and 
infrustral.ly certain. 

Infu-eate, v. rarve—°. [f. ppl. stem of L. zr- 
Jiicare (in pa. pple. tafficdtus); sce In- 2 and 
Fecate v.]  fvans. To colour or paint (the face). 

1623 CocKERAM, /nficate, to paint, tocolour. 1676 Co1Es, 
Infucate, artificially to colour or paint (the face, etc.). 1828 
in Weuster. Hence in recent Dicts. 

Hence + Infuca‘tion. Os. rare—°. 

1658 Praciips, /2fucation, a laying on of drugs, or artificial 
colours upon the face. 

+Infa‘de, v. Obs. Pa.t.in 5infude. [irreg. 
f. L. tufundire, perf. infridi: sec INFuND and IN- 
rounp, Cf. defu.te, diffude, effude.] 

L. /rans. To pour in, infuse; also, to pour (072). 

1526 Ptler. I'erf, (W. de W. 1531) 185 b, He..infudeth or 
utteth into the soule the admyrable lyght of grace. 1§3: 
ZLvort Coz. ui. xxiii, God almyghtie infuded Sapience into 
the Memorye of man. 1566 Painter ad. Pleas. 1. 73 The 
same bloude infudeth himselfe into the vpper partes. 1599 
tr. Gabelhoner's Bh. PAysiche 330/2 Let this standea night, 
and a daye, then power it of, & infude other water theron. 

2. To infuse or inspire (a person) zwr7h. 

61460 Vowneley Jlyst, xi. 89 Grete well all oure kyn of 
bloode, ‘That lord, that the with grace infude, he saue all 
in this place. 

| Infula (i-nft«la). [L. (in sense 1).] 

lL. Noman Anttg. A slightly twisted flock or 
fillet of red and white wool, worn on the forehead 
by priests, worshippers, and suppliants, or similarly 
placed on victims for sacriftce, and used in other 
ways as a religious symbol. 

1727-41 CHamners Cycl., /tfula, a name antiently given 
to one of the pontifical ornaments worn on the head. /6/d., 
‘The difference between the diadem and the infula consisted 
in this, that the diadem was flat and broad, and the infula 
rounded and twisted. 1859 W. Situ Diet. Gr. & Rom. 
aAntiy., At Roman marriages the bride, who carried wool 
upon a distaff in the procession, fixed it as an infula upon 
the dvor-case of her future husband on enteiing the house. 

2. Ecei. ach of the two lappets or ribbons of a 
bishop’s mitre. Also in //er. 

{n med. L. applied also to a chasuble, and in some mediaeval 
glossaries explained as a mitre or other covering for the 
lead ; see Du Cange. 

1610 Guitiim //eraléry ww. ii. (1611) 192 This kind of infula 
or Miter, is worne by the antichristian prelate of Rome. 1848 
Mrs, Jameson Sacr. & Lee. Art (1850) 404 The infula:, two 
bands or lappets, depending from the mitre behind, distin- 
guish the bishop from the abbot. 1882 Cussans //er. xiv. 
(ed. 3) 180 From within the circle [of a mitre] depend two 


Mitte, [nfulz, or ribbons of purple fringed at the ends 
with gold. 


Pa) 
+I-nfule. Os. fad. L. tufula.] = INFvva 1. 


wg8x Savite Zacitus, //ist. ut. xxxi. (1591) 132 [They] 
then hung out ouer the walles their sacred veles and infules. 
1600 Hotann Léizy xxx. xxxvi. 765 There met him a ship 
of the Carthaginians, garnished with infules, ribbands, and 
white flags of peace. 1606 — Swefov. 126 This man..hee 
caused to be dight with sacred hearbs, and adorned with 

Infules, like a sacrifice. 
[f. Iv-2 


Infulminate (info'lmineit), v. rave. 
+ Funsunate.] rans. To render thunderous. 

1808 J. Bartow Codnmd. u1. 20 Where..suns infulminate 
the stormful sky. 


Infamate, v7. rare—°.  [f. ppl. stem of L. 
infimare (Pliny), f. 2r-(1N- 2) +/tonare to smoke, 
f, frmus smoke.] /rans. To smoke (a thing). to 


dry bysmoking. Ilence Infumated ///.a. Also 
Infuma'tion. 

1721 Baiey, /ufumation, a drying in the Smoak. 1727 
foul. vol. I, [nfrenased, smoked, dried in the smoke. 1847 


Craic, /nfumate, to dry in the smoke. 

+Infu'me, v. Cos. [ad. L. rafttma-re: see 
prec.; cf. also Exrumr.] = prec. [ence Infu‘med 
Ppt. a., Infu'ming 7vd/. sb. 

1601, 1607 [see Exrune]. 1611 Fiorio, /n/mmatione, an 
infuming, a bloting. 1623 Cockrram, /n/mine, to dry in the 
smoake. 


+Infu'nd, v. Obs. 
in, f. 22- | In- 2) + fundere to pour. 
Inrupe, INFtse.] 

1. ¢rans. To pour in; to infuse ; to shed, pour (07). 

1514 /rurte Redempcyon (W. de W.) Aiij, Infunde grace, 
kyndle loue. 1536 BeLtenpen Cron. Scot. (1821) 11. 207 
The kingis servandis..fand the wichis infunding certane 
liquor on the image. 1589 ?rimer in Priv, Prayers (1851) 
ro By infunding thy precious oil of comfort into my wounds. 
1579 FuuKe s/eskins’ /’arl. 53 The diuine essens infundeth 
it selfe in the sacrament. 16313 Sprep /fist. Gt. Brit. 1x. 
xviii. (1623) 918 The great grace that God giueth and secretly 
infundeth. 

2. ‘Yo steep; =INFUSE v. 4. 

3657 Tomtinson Renou's Disp. 59 Medicaments are in- 
funded, humected and macerated. 

{ad. L. tufnd?- 


[ad. L. znfrnd-cre to pour 
Cf, Inrounp, 


+Infundible. Os. rare—’. 
budum: see below.] A funnel. 

1657 Tomiinson Reno's Disp. 481 Infundibles, and many 
more, which the Apothecary will not use once in a year. 


Infundibulayr (infondi-bizlix), a. [f. L. type 
*infundibuldr-ts, f. infundtbutim + see below and 
-AR.] Funnel-shaped; infundibuliform. 

1795 Hosir in PAil. Trans. LXXXYV. 227 The uterus itself 
is.. infundibular in its shape. 1809 /did, XCIX. 212 The 
bladder .. opens externally by an infundibular process, 
1843-71 T. R. Jones Anim, Aingd. (ed. 4) 71 The cell..is 
seen to be continued inwards by a membranous infundibular 
prolongation of its margin. 

(f. In- 


Infundibulate (infondibilet), a. 
FUNDIBUL-UM + -ATE 1] 

1. Having an infundibulum. 

Infundibulate ['alyzoa, marine Polyzoans, having the cell- 
mouth circular and funnel-shaped, corresponding to the 
group Gymnolaimata (Webster, 1864). 

2. Funnel-shaped ; infundibuliform. 

1864 in Werster ; hence in later Dicts. 

Infundibuliform (infendi-bislifgim), a. [ad. 
mod.L, zafundibuliformis : see next and -ForM.] 
Funnel-shaped. 

(r708 Kersey, /ufundibutiformis (among Herbalists), any 
Flower that is shap'd like a Funnel.] 1752 Sir J. Hite 
Mist. Anim. 292 ‘the ventral fins coalesce at their 
extremities, and form a single, oblong hollow, and, in some 
degree, infundibuliform fin. 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Sufp., 
Infundibuliform Flowers, or funnel-fashioned flower, .. one 
of the kinds of monopetalous or one-leav’d flowers. having 
a narrow tube at one end, and a wide mouth at the other. 
1791 W. Bartram Carolina 104 ‘The flowers are very large, 
infundihuliform, of a pale incarnate colour. 1846 Dana 
Zooph. (1848) 216 Cells. -infundibuliform, . -inultilamellate. 

|| Infundibulum (infyndibivlim). [L., = 
funnel, f. zfandére to pour in, INFUND + -dz/tem, 
suffix forming names of instruments. ] 

+1. A funnel. Obs. rare —°. 

1706 Pnitiips, /2fundibulum (Lat.), a Tunnel, or Funnel, 
for the pouring off Liquors into Vessels. 

2. Anal, Applied to various funnel-shaped cavi- 
ties or structures of the body. 

Infundibnlum of the brain (i, cerebri), a fannel-shaped 
prolongation downwards and forwards of the third ventricle 
of the brain, at the extremity of which is the pituitary body. 
I. of the cochlea, the thin plate of bone, shaped like halfa 
funnel, under the cupola of the cochlea of theear. /. of the 
ethmord bone, the sinuous canal connecting the frontal sinus 
with the middle meatus of the nose. /. of the Fallopian 
tube, the fimbriated end of this. /. of the heart, the conns 
arteriosus or conical npper part of the right ventricte. 
Infundibnula of the kidney, the two or three main divisions 
of the pelvis of the kidney, formed by the confluence of the 
calyces. /. of the dungs, the funnel-shaped sacs in which 
the air-passages terminate. 

{2706 Pritiips, /ufundibulun Cercbri,..the Brain-Tunnel.] 
1799 Hooper Med. Dict. Infundibulnuin of the Brain, a 
canal that proceeds from the vulva of the brain to the pitu- 
itary gland in the sella turcica. 1883 Martin & Moare 
Vertebr. Dissect. 153 Vhe infundibulum, a prolongation of 
gray matter from the floor of the third ventricle. 1894 Fired 
g June 850/3 There being no cavity or infundibulum in the 
incisors of the ox, there 1s no mark to be worn out. 

b. Zoo/. (2) ‘ A tubular organ in the Cephalo- 
poda through which the water is driven from the 


gills’, (4) ‘ The gastric cavity of Ctenophora with 


INFUSE. 


which the cesophageal tube communicates’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). (c) Thedilated upper extremity of the 
oviduct of a bird. 

1877 Huxtey Anat, /nt. anim. iii. 172 On opposite sides 
of the infundihulum a canal is given off towards the middle 
of each half of the body. 

+Infu'neral, v. Obs. rare—'.  [f. In-2 + 
FUNERAL 54. or v.] ¢vans. To cntomb. 

r6r0 G. Fi.etcHerR Christ's I’tct. 1. lxvi, Disconsolat (As 
though her flesh did but infunerall Her buried ghost) she in 
an arbour sat.. weeping her cursed state. 

Infurcation (infp1ké'-fon). [f. In- 2+ L. frerca 
fork: cf. Furcarion.] ‘A forked expansion’ 
(Craig, 1847). 

Infuriate (infiiieritt), 2. fad. med.L. én- 
furtat-us, pa. pple. of 7ufurtare, f. m- (IN-*) + 

| “furidre to madden, enrage, f. furfa Fury. Cf. It. 
infurtare to grow into fury or rage (Florio).] 

Excited to fury; maddened; full of fury; en- 
raged, 1aging, frantic, furious. (Of persons and 
their actions, animals, etc.: fig. of things.) 

1667 Mitton /’. L. vi. 486 Hollow Engins long and round 
Thick-rammd, at th’ other bore with touch of fire Dilated 
and infuriate. 1727-46 THomson Sotner 1096 Th’ infuriate 
hil that shoots the pillar'd flame. 1730-46 — Autumn 39 
Inflam’d, beyond the most infuriate wrath Of the worst 
monster that e’er 1oamed the waste. 1824 Disoin 1 fh9.Couip. 
594 The infuriate and unrelenting opponent of Nash. 1862 
Merivace Now. Lisp. xxiv. (1865) TE. 114 The Roman 
pcople.. were so tnfuriate against Caesar's destroyers. 

Ilence Infu'riately adv., in an infuriate manner, 
furiously. 

1879 G. Merepittt Zgoist I. vii. 121. 1896 A, Morrison 
Child Jago 134 Billy Leary fought and battered infuriately. 

Infuriate (infitterie't), v. [ff ppl. stem of 
med. L. 2&furtare to madden ; see prec.) ¢vans. To 
fill with fury ; to render furious or mad with anger ; 
to provoke to fury or fierce passion ; to enrage. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety xii. 322 Like those curles of en- 
tangled snakes with which Erinnyss is said to have infuriated 
Athemas and Ino. 1870 Dicxens Z. Droord viii, ‘This insult- 
ing allusion to hts dark skin infuriates Neville. 

Hence Infu'riating ///. a.; Infu'riatingly 
adv.; also Infuria‘tion, the action of maddening, 
infuriated condition. 

1851 Kincstey } ¢asti.(1853) 17 He rolled about like a tipsy 
man.. to the utter infuriation of Shiver-the-timbers. 1885 
Lueas Matet Col. Enderby’s Wife sed, 3) 111. v1. i. 61 He 
was so infuriatingly calin. 1892 Miss Dowtr Girdin Karp. 
166, 1 looked back and saw the painter making cigarettes.. 
It was infuriating ! 

Infuriated (infitrie'téd), Ap/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED1,]_ Provoked to fury; maddened with pvas- 
sion; furiously enraged. 

1796 Burke Regic. /'eace ii, Wks. VIII, 238 They tore the 
reputation of the clergy to pieces by their infuriated decla- 
mations and invectives. 1832 Blackw. Wag. XXXII. 965 
Not an infuriate, observe, but an infuriated mob—rendered 
infuriate. 1848 Mars. Jaueson Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) 316 
Whereupon he was condemned to death, and stoned by the 
infuriated people. 

+Infarnace, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. In-2 + 
Furnacr.] ¢vas, To place in a furnace. 

1621 G. Saxpys Ovid's A/et. vii. (1626) 129 As puluer’d 
flints, infurnest vnder ground, By sprinkled water fire con- 
ceiue. 

Infurpe, in with infurfe: see WITHINFORTH. 

Infuscate (info'skt), a. [ad. L. zufauscat-us, 
pa. pple.: see next.] Clouded or darkened. 

1826 Ktruy & Sp. Entomol. IV. 292 /nfuscate, when a 
colour is darkened by the superinduction of a brownish 
shade or cloud. . 

+Infa‘scate,v. Os. [f. ppl. stem of L. z#- 

fusca-re, {. in- (IN-%) + fuscare, f. fuscus dark- 
brown, dusky.] ¢razs. To make dark-coloured or 
dusky; to darken. Hence Infu'scated ///. a. 

1650 tr. Caussin's Ang. Peace 90 The eternall City .. was 
infuscated with the sooty vapours of a brutish Warre. 
7. Baitey vol. H, /#/vscated, made obscure, dark, 
black, etc. . ; 

+Infusea‘tion. Oés. rare—°. [Nn. of action 
from L, zufusedre: see prec.) The action of 
darkening ; darkened or dusky condition. 

1658 Pitiits, /1fuscation, a making dark or dusky. 1755 
in Jottnson ; and in mod. Dicts. ‘ ; 

+ Infu'se, 56. Obs. [ad. L. zr/ftis-us a pouring 
in, f. ppl. stem of zufundére: see INFusEv.] =I1N- 
FUSION. 

1568 Turner //erda/ tit. 47 In the infuse they are taken 
from iii aureis [=14 drams each] untill sixe. 1596 SVENsER 
Hynm Heav, Love 47 Some little drop of thy celestiall dew, 
‘That may my rymes with sweet infuse embrew. : 

+Infuse, ¢z. Obs. fa. F. znfis, -e (13th c, in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L, zfiises, pa. pple. of rafun- 
dére to pour in: see next.] = INFUSED. 

1g02 Ord. Crysten Alen 1. v.(W. de W. 1506) 48 There ben 
thre vertues theologales & infuses. That is to knowe fayth, 
charyte, & hope, the whiche ben called infuses, for that y* 
whan y’ soule is puryfyed by bapiem from orygynall synne 
god createth & putteth these thre vertues in the soule. ¢ 1540 
in Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. ix. 220 Take malvesie and 
white wyne, of eche a pynte, and styrre all these to-guether, 
and lett them stande infuse two or thre dayes. es 

Infuse (infia-z), 7. Also6Gen-. [f. L. infis-, 
ppl. stem of sfundére to pour in (see INFUND), or 
a. F. zufitser (15-16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 


INFUSE. 


1. ¢raus. To pour in: + to pour (a liquid) ivtoa 
place or vessel (ods.); to introduce (a liquid ingre- 
dient). 

1432-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) 1. 61 The occean infusede in to 
diuerse places. @ 1625 Sik W. Mure J/isc. Poems xx. 14 
Tho springs and founts infuis thair liquid stoir. 1637 Hev- 
wooo Dial. ii. Wks. 1874 VI. 128 “Tis of great consequence, 
whatisinfus'd Into a Vessell when it first is vs‘d, 1713 STEELE 
Guardian No. 142 ? 3 The oneas greedily sucks in tlre poison, 
as the other industriously infuses it. 1726 Swiet Gudlizer 1. 1, 
By the force of that soporiferous medicine infused into my 
liquor. 1815 W. IL. Irevann Scribsleomania qo The .. 
charm of nobility infused its balsam as an ingredient into 
the dose of criticism. 

2. fransf. aud fig. To introduce as by pouring; 
to instil, insinuate. Used spec. of the work of God 
in the imparting of grace, and of nature in the im- 
planting of innate knowledge. Const. tu/o in, $ (0). 

1526 Pilger. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 104 b, This holy gyfte 
of pite.. is infused in to the soule of man or woman with 
grace. 1583 Sranvnurst -Eveis 1. 1Arb.) 49 Venus enfuseth 
sweet sleepe to the partye resembled. 1588 Suaks. 77¢/. A. 
1. i. 461 ‘hese words, these lookes, Infuse new life in me. 
1605 James 1 Guufporuder Plot in Marl, Misc. (Malh.) U1. 
11 All knqwledge inust be either infused or acquired. 1642 
Gataker Transudst. 129 Infants have an habite of faith 
infused into them in Baptistne. 1781 Ginson Decl. 4 F. 
xviii. (1869) I. 476 Ile infused his own intrepid spirit into 
the troops. 1858 Buckie Civiéyz. (1873) II. viti. 560 He..as 
far as he wes able, infused new life into the old universities 

reff, 195: Garoiner L-xflic, 127 b, The diuinite ineffably 
infused it selfe in to the visible Sacrament. 1596 Suaks. 
Merch. Vi ww. i. 132. 1855 Pusey Doctr. Real Presence 
Note S. 659 Consider how He abideth in us. infusing Ilim- 
self into our bodies. 

+b. To instil or try to instil a notion or belief. 

1548 Haut. Chron., (en. V7 158 b, Infusyng and puttyng 
into mens heades .. his right to y? crown. 1623 Dé. 
Buckhin.s Narrative in Rushw. //ist, Coll. (1659) 1, 122 
Gondomir privately infused to the Prince his Highness .. 
That the Duke was in heart ...a Roman Catholick, @171§ 
Burnet Own True 1. 31 They..took care to infuse it into 
all people..that all was done to inake way for Popery. 

+3. To pour on or upon; to shed, diffuse. Ods. 

¢ 1420 Lallad. on Husd.i.755 Y{ofte vppon the rootes as 
they stonde, ‘The boles galle enfusid Ge, 1991 SUAKS. 
1 fen, VT, 1. ii. 85 With those cleare Rayes, which shee in- 
fus'd on me, That beautie am I blest with, which you may 
see. 1601 Ilocano /’éiny Il. 351 The white of an egg .. 
ought to be infused, or spread vpon the foresaid wooll, with 
the pouder of Frankincense. a@1672 Sterry amd Posth, Vol, 
(1680) 323 Choice Meats infuse all their pleasant Tastes and 
Relishes distinctly upon the curious Palate of the Eater. 

4. To steep or drench (a plant, ete.) in a liquid, 
so as to extract its soluble properties ; to maecrate. 

1533 Exvot Cast. /elthe (1541) 58a, Reubarbarum by it 
selfe from two drammes unto foure, infused or stiped in 
lycour, from iii dramimes unto vill,  1§93 Flyin Art 
Garden. 126 To make Artichocks .. grow sweet in tast, in- 
fuse the seeds before, in either milke, with hony, or in water 
witb sugar, or els in pleasant wine. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psend. Ep. vi. xii. 337 The filings of Iron infused in vinegar, 
will with a decoction of galles make good Inke, witout any 
copperose at all. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters 1, 82 They 
infuse the ashes of burned vegetahles in their water. 1830 
M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 1.293 Strawberry or Raspberry 
Wine. Bruise six gallons of either fruit; press out the 
juice; on the marc pour seven gallons of water; infuse for 
twelve liours, and press out the liquor. 1890 Barrie Little 
Minister (1892) 261 While I am infusing my tea. 

+ b. To dissolve or melt. Ods. 

1607 Torsete Four-f, Beasts 1658) 322 Take of mel rosa- 
tum, oyl of roses, wax, and turpentine, of each, like quan- 
tity: infuse them all on the fire together. 

c. intr. To undergo the process of infusion or 
maceration. 

1615 LatHam Falconry (1633) 105 You must prouide some 
distilled water of endiue, and succorie .. and mto the same 
put a slice of rubarbe to infuse. 1799 G.Suitu Laboratory 
Il. 397 Leave it to infuse till the neat day. 1885 R. 
Becuanan dvvan Water vii, The pot’s infusing at the 
kitchen fire, and I'll feteh it in mysel’. 

+5. With inverted constr. : To affect or act upon 
(a liquid) by steeping some soluble substance in it; 
henee, to imbue or inspire (a person or thing) with 
some infused qnality. Ods. 

1560 Proud cuyves Pater noster 529 in Haz. E. P. P.1V. 
176 Infuse vs with grace, Lorde. in contynaunce. 1592 
Suans. Ven. § Ad. 928 Infusing them with dreadfull pro- 
phecies. 1602 Marston Awtonio's Rew. wv. iv, Would I 
had some poyson to infuse it with. 1610 Surans. Temp. 1. ii. 
154 Thou didst smile, Infused with a fortitude from heauen,. 
1626 Bacon Sylva (J.\, Drink, infused with flesh, will 
nourish faster and easier than meat and drink together. 1871 
L. Steruen Playgr. Evrope v. ur. 305 The excessive diffi- 
culty of infusing young mountaineers with a proper sense of 
responsibility. 

Hence Infu‘sing v4/. sb. 

1598 Frorio, /ufusura, an infusing. 1680-90 TEMPLE 
Ess., Health Misc. 170r 11, 193 he Physician .. whose 
greatest Skill perhaps often lies in the infusing of Hopes. 


Infused (intiz-zd), ppl. a. [f. pree. +-ED}.] 
1. Poured in, instilled : sfec. imparted by divine 


influenee, or by nature. 74. and fig. 

1577 Vautrovituer Lutheron Ep, Gal, 63 For that worke 
he poureth into him charitie, which they call charitie in- 
fused, 1598 Frorio, /u/fisv, infused, melted, powred in. 
1607-12 Bacon £Ess., Cust. § Educ. (Arb.) 366/1 Mens .. 
speaches [are] according to theire learninges and infused 
opinions. 1662 Eveiyn Chalcogr. (1769) 24 Nor do we think 
that his [Adam‘s] unhappy fall did so much concern his rare 
and infused habits. 1811 A/onthly Vag. XXXIV. 403 The 
.. lungs .. were totally black from infused blood into the 
hair cells. 1891 Cuurcn Oxford JMovent. xvii. 307 -\ doc- 


280 


trine.. which substituted a fictitious and imputed righteous- 
ness for an inherent and infused and real one. 

2. Steeped in liquid so as to impatt its qualities. 

1707 Curios, in flush, & Gard. 144 Cover it with good 
Brandy four Inches above the infus’d Matier. 1853 Suver 
Pautroph. 92 Ginger is taken infused as a drink. 

Hence Infu'sedly a./v., in an infused manner. 

1620 Grancer Div. Logike 59 The receptacle of adjuncts 
inherent. .ingendred naturally, infusedly, habitually in it. 

Infuser (infiiza1). [f. Inruse v. + -ER1,] 

1. One who infuses or pours in. Chiefly fg. 

15998 Frorio, /nfond:tore, an infuser, a melter, a powrer 
in. 1615 J. WHite Ser. 33 Thou o blessed ‘Trinitie, the 
sole infuser of grace. 1828 JZsrrer V. 334/2 The infuser 
of joy in our home. 1868 Miss Yoxcr Pupils St. Fohn xvii, 
278 lank of Nisibis was the great infuser of this spirit. 

2. A vessel for making infusions ; + spec. a retort. 

1688 R. Hotme A rwoury it. 398/1 An Infuser, or a Glass 
jody with a long Neck .. also terined a Distillatory. 899 
Advt., Yea Infuser, Patent, White China. 

Infusibility (infiazitiliti). [f Isrcsipiea.!: 
see -ITY, and cf. Fy refusibidité (18th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).]_ The quality or fact of being infusible ; 
incapability of being fused or melted. 

He Kirwan Elem, Min. (ed. 2) I. 42 The calcination, 
infusibility or fusibility, at different degrees measured by 
Mr. Wedgwood's Pyrometer. 1816 CLEAVELAND .J/1u. 264 
le differs from feldspar by its greater hardness and its infusi- 
bility. 1832 Cartyzr. £ss., Schiller (1872) M11. 95 To the 
last, there is a stiffness in him, a certain infusibility. 

Infusible ‘infiz-zib'l,,a.) [f. Ix- 3+ Fusipre. 
Cf. KF. anfasrble (1760 in Hatz.-Darm.\.] Not 
fusible; incapable of being fused or melted. 

1sss Even Decades 34x An earthye substaunce infusible 
and not able to bee molten. 1650 Sik I’. Browne /’send, Ep. 
1L i, (1659) 40 Vitrification is..a fusion of the salt and earths 
.. wherein the fusible sale draws the earth and infusible part 
into one continuuin. 1796 Kirwan £dem, Min. ed. 2) 1.6 
Pure lime, except placed in clay, isinfusible, 1870 J. Yeats 
Nat. /fist. Comm, 112 Vheinfusible and rare metal platinum. 


Sig. aPz7 Owen Mary. Wellesley's Desf, Introd. 44 The 
beauty of the style, unimpaired .. by the amalgam of in- 


fusible Orientalisms. 

Ilence Infusibleness, the quality of being in- 
fusible. In recent Dicts. 

Infu'sible, a2 rare—'. [ad. L. type *7nfiisi- 
bilis, {. ppl. stem of L. infundére to pour in: see 
[meee ) Capable of being infused. 


a1660 Hasmsonp (J.). Tbe doctrines being infusible , 


into all. 

lence Infusibi-lity 2. 

1828 in Webster ; and in mod, Dicts. 

Infu'sile, a. rare. [f. Iy-3 + Fustte.] Not 
fusile; not having the quality of fusing. 

1825 Coreripce in Lit. Kew. (1836) Il. 347 The uncom- 
bining and infusile genius of our language. 

Infusion (intiz-zan). [a. F. rfuston (13th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm. ), or inimediately ad. L. gnu fiision-em, 
n. of action f. infundére to pour in: sce INFusk.] 

1. The action of pouring in (a liquid), or fact of 
being poured in; that which is poured in. Now 
chiefly fig., 2s in ‘ the infusion of new blood ’, whieh 
passes Into io 

1532 More Coufut. Tindale Wks. 491,2 Our sauiour him- 
selfe..did put water in to wyne, thoughe there was no 
mencion made therof in the writing, no more then there 
was of diuers other thynges .. Of whych thynges this in- 
fusion of water isone. 1694 7. B. La Primaud. Fr. clcad. 
L Ep. Ded., When Gods will is to have lfis children 
nourished with the .. unmingled milke of His word, dare 
man use the infusion of water, to the weakening of them? 
17og SteELe Satler No. 131 P 7 Another [cyder}, with a 
less quantity of the same infusion, would rise into a dark 
purple. a 1716 Soutn /welwe Serin. (1717) VI. 396 We all 
know, that we may infuse, what we will into anemply Vessel, 
but a full one has no room for a farther Infusion. 1853 J. H. 
Newnan //sst. Sk. (2876) 11. 1. iv. 216 The continual 
fusion into it of new blood to perform its functions, 

b. spec. in Surg. Injection: see quots. 

1601 Howtanp /’/iny Il. Explan. Words, /n/ysion signi- 
fieth the conueiance of some medicinable ltquour into the 
body by clystre or other instrument. — 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Infusion, .. in Surgery, the act of introducing medicinal 
substances into tbe veins by means of the Infusor, or into 
these or other cavities, or into the parenchyma of organs, 
by hydrostatic pressure, en . 

2. The action of infusing some principle, quality, 
or idea, into the mind, soul, or heart; esp. the 
imparting of @ prioré ideas or of divine grace: see 
quots. 1857, 1875 . ae 

¢1480 tr. De /nitatione 1. xii. 56 In pe crosse is infusion 
of hevenly swetnes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 149 
Whiche inspiracyon .. is none other but a infusyon of a 
spiritual grace. 1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 41 Neither 
hath he his art altogether by infusion, but by instruction, 
and experience. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 
231 How is Christ made righteousness to the teliever? 
Not by infusion, but imputation ; not by putting righteous- 
ness into him, but by putting a righteousness upon him, 
1727-46 THomson Sfring 587 No sooner grows The 
soft infusion prevalent and wide, Than, all alive, at once 
their joy o'érflows In music unconfin’d. 1857 T. E. WExss 
Intellectnalism Locke iti. 47 The doctrine of Infusion—the 
doctrine which regarded our a fryort Ideas as infused into 
the Intellect by an actof God. 1875 Manninc Mission H, 
Ghost +, 1353 This lifelong increase of charity in the soul is 
wrought. .by giftand infusion on God's part. 

+b. Insidious suggestion, insinuation. Obs. 

a 1635 Nauston Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 52 The greater error 
of the two (tbough unwillingly) I am constrained to impose 
on my Lord of Essex, or rather on his youth;.. But, to omit 


INFUSOR. 


that of infusion [etc.], 1647 CLarenvon Hist. Xcd. 1.§ 143 
By the infusions he made into King Janies .. he did all he 
could to discountenance that Party. 1756 Juimnson Life 
Browne Wks. WW. 595 Not watchful against the power of 
his infusions. 1769 Ropertson Chas. V, IIL. vin. gt [They] 
contributed by their infusions [/afer echt. suggestions] tu 
sour and disgust him still more. 

+ ¢. Infused temperament ; character imparted by 
nature. Obs, rare. Cf. INFUSIONISM. 

1602 Suaks. //am. v. ii. 122 His infusion of such dearth 
and rareness. 

+ 3. The action of pouring or shedding forth ; that 
which is poured forth ; outpouring, effusion. Ods. 

1563 W. FutKe Jeleors (1571) 39 Possidonius. .saide, it 
[the milky way'] is the infusion of the heate of sterres. 

4, The process of pouring water over a substance, 
or steeping the substance in water, in order to im- 
pregnate the liquid with its properties or virtues. 
+ Formerly, also, the dissolving of a salt or other 
soluble substance. 

1§73 [wrxe Encid xu. Mmj b, The same ]Dittany] Dame 
Venus thyther bringes, And into water vessels bright it 
secretly she flinges, And makes therof Infusion (afer etd. 
steeping] large, thevertue forth totuke. 16212 WoopaLt Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 272 Infusion is the preparation of inedica- 
ments, cut or bruised in some lrumidity convenient for the 
purpose, a lesser or longer tine. 1653 Watton Angler vi. 
139 Oil of Ivy-berries, made by expression or infusion. 1676 
Grew Exp. Solut, Salts i. $28 Not only in the Infusion of 
several Ingredients together, but of any one singly, that sucls 
a preportion thereoftothe Menstruum be not exceeded. 1707 
Curtos, t1: lush. & Gard, 122 After this Time of Infusion, 
separate the Water from the Substances. 1831 J. Davies 
Manual Mat. Med. 37 By infusion, that is, te pouring a 
liquid, more or less heated, on the substance from which we 
wish to eatract the remedial principles. 

b. A diltte liquid extract obtained from a sub- 
stance by soaking it with, or stceping it iu, water ; 
also any water contatning dissolved organic (esp. 
vegetable) matter, such as that in which /ufusoria 
are found. 

c1§50 Lioyp Treas. /tealth, Aphorisms Llippocrites Cy, 
The infusion of hyera healeth the melancolike paynes 
of the head. 1626 Bacow Sylva § 18 For the Prepara- 
tions of Medicines aud other Infusions, 1684 MovLE 

‘orousn, Auim, Bod, iii, 26 Clothes or spunges wetted in 
Infusion of Tobacco. he W. Bucnan Dour Med. (1790) 
311 An infusion of the bark, or other bitters, in small wine, 
..-may be drank for some time. 1826 Henry Flew, Chem, 
II. 520 If the colour of the infusion tend too nrucli to purple, 
it may be amended by a drop or two of solution of pure 
ammonia. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. flist. 1. 451 A/[onas] 
termo,..Found in vegetable and animal infusion. 1869 tr. 
Douchet’s Universe (1871) 9 Many of these creatures do not 
live in infusions, but on the contrary, inhabit the sea and 
fresh water. 1871 Tyspaut. “rag. Sc. (1879) Il. alli. 295 
The infusions continued unchanged for months. 

5. ‘The action of infusing or introducing a modify- 
ing clement or new charactcristie ; an infused ele- 
ment, admixture, tincture. 

1626 T3acon Sy#a § 805 The Aire (no doubt) receiueth 
great Tincture and Infusion from the Earth. 12727 Swirt 
Let, Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 I. 1. 187 During the usurpa- 
tion, such an infusion ef enthusiastic jargon prevailed in 
every writing. 1788 urke Corr. (1844) 111.82 Too great 
an infusion of various and heterogeneous opinions may em- 
barrass that decision. 1822 Lame Elia Ser, 1. Some Old 
Actors, He..was a gentleman with a slight infusion of the 
footman. 1881 Westcott & Hort Ged. WV. 7. 11. Introd. 
§ 193 Absence of all the ancient texts..with an increasing 
infusion of the later Syrian readings. 

6. The aetion of pouring on water in baptism, as 
opposed to ¢mmersion; = AFFUSION. 

1751-73 Jortin Lect. /fist. (R.), Baptism by infusion 
began to be introduced in cold climates. 1879 W. Her- 
worth in /neye/. rit, 1X. 361/2 Originally used only for 
sick or infirm per-ons, the method of baptism by infusion 
became gradually: the established practice. 

7. atir’b., as infusion-jar: see quot. 

1886 Syed. Soc. Lex., Jufusion jar, an apparatus in which 
to prepare an infusion;. an earthenware jug containing a 
strainer on wbich to receive the material to be dealt with. 

Infusionism (infis-zaniz’m). [f. prec. +-153.] 
The doctrine that the soul is a divine emanation, 
infused into the body at conception or birth. 

1884 in Cassell’'s Encyel. Dict. : 

So Infu‘sionist, an adherent of this doctrine. 

1893 Mvers Sc. & Future Life 59 Infusionists bave held 
that the soul pre-existed elsewhere, but was infused into the 
body at some given moment. 

Infusive (infivsiv ,a. [f. L. zu/fis-, ppl. stem 
of L. tzfundére to pour in + -IVE.] 

]. Having the quality or power of infusing. 

2728-46 THomson Spring 867 Still let my song a nobler 
note assume, And sing th’ infusive force of Spring on Man. 
1879 Farrar S?. Pad (1883) 315 The infusive virulence of 
sins which..strike their venom and infix their cancer into 
the soul. fo 

+2. Charaeterized by being naturally or divinely 
infused (see INFUSION 2); innate. Oés. 

1630 Bratuwait Eug. Gentlem. 30 To treat of tbe Dis- 
positions of mens mindes, it is strange to sce what difference 
appeares in them ieven by natural and infusive motion). 

Infusor infi-za1,-sg1). [a. L. fnfisor, agent- 
n. f. zufundcre to pour in: see IxFuse.] One 
who or that which infuses ; sfec.: sce quot. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., dnfusor,..an instrument proposed by 


Hunter for the introduction of blood or other nutritive sub- 
stances into the tissues. Lt consists of an open glass tube 
. .[\with] an india-rubber tube. .to which is attached a hollow 


metallic needle containing 45 or 50 apertures, 
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i Infausoria (infius6-rid), sb. p/. 
(se. antmateula) of mod.L. infisorius INFUSORY ; 
in Ger. tnfusorien, ¥. infusotres : the name animal- 
cula infusoria was first nsed by Ledermuller of 
Niimberg, 1760-63.) 

A class of Protozoa, comprising ciliated, tenta- 
culate, and flagellate animalcula, essentially uni- 
cellular, free-swimming, or sedentary; so called 
because fonnd in infusions of decaying animal or 
vegetable matter. 

Originally, as constituted by O. F. Miller, the /#/usoria 
comprehended an assemblage of minute, usually micro- 
scopic, organisms, of many diverse kinds, including some 
now classed as vegetables, as the Diatomacez and the 
Desmidiacez. As now limited, the /a/usorta are Protozoa 
characterized by a half-liquid endosarc, a firm cortical 
ectosarc, an outer membraneous cuticle, a mouth and anus, 
and a contractile vesicle which injects fluid. They were re- 
garded by Huxley asa primary group in the animal kingdom. 

(1765 Wissserc (¢it/e Observationes de Animalculis In- 
fusoriixs. (8vo Gottingen). 1786 O. FL Mttrer (rte) 
Animalcula Infusoria fluviatilia et marina (yto Havmiz et 
Leipzig).| 1787 G. Anams #ss. A/tcrosc. 11798) 416 The 
animalcula infusoria take their name from their being found 
in all kinds either of vegetable or animal infusions. 1798 
F. Kaxmacner ¢Aid. 428 note, Nor is the celerity of the 
various species of animalcula infusoria less deserving of 
admiration. 1819 Pantolegia, /nfuseria, an order of the 
class vermes; consisting of minute, simple animalcules, 
seldom visible to the naked eye. 1832 Lyett /rinc. Geol. 
If. rz Why are there still such multitudes of infusoria and 
polypes, or of conferve and other cryptogamic plants? 1834 
A. Prattcuakro (title) A History of the Infusoma. 1845 
Darwis Voy. Wat. i. 11879! 5 Professor Ehrenberg finds that 
this dust consists in great part of infusoria with siliceous 
shields. 1880 W. Savttte Kest ¢/t/e) A Manual of the 
Infusoria, including a description of all known Flagellate, 
Ciliate, and Tentaculiferous Protozoa. 

Infusorial jinfiasd- rial), 2. [f. prec. + -aL.] 
Of or pertaining to the Infusoria ; consisting of or 
formed by Infusoria, 

1846 in Worcester. 1851-6 WoopwarD .Vollusca i. 4 
Commencing with the [nfusorial monad, we may ascend 
by a succession of closely allied forms, to the sea-urchin and 
holothuria. 1853 Kaxr Grinnel/ Exp. xviii. 139 The .. 
remarkable infusorial dust on the coast of Afmca. 1869 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Aygtene (ed. 3) 333 To check the 
growth of fungoid or infusorial organisms. 1871 TyNDALL 
Fragm. Se. 41879) 1. v. 176 You find the putrefying sub- 
stance swarming with infusorial life. 1876 Pace adr, 
Lext-bk. Geol. xix. 363 Among the most remarkable features 
of foreign tertiaries are the infusorial and foraminiferal 
strata. 1882 Geixir, Text-dk. Geol, ui. it. iti. § 3. 461 
*Infusorial’ earth and ‘tripolt powder’ consist mainly of 
frustules and fragmentary debris of diatoms which have 
accumulated on the bottoms of lacustrine areas. 

Infusorian (infizsd-riin), a. and sb. [f. as 
prec. +-AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Infusoria. 

1859 Topp Cycl, Anat. V. 8% A spherical infusorian 
animalcule. 1872 Nicnotson /‘a/zont. 59 The large and 
universally-distributed class of the Infusorian Animalcules. 

B. sé. A inember of the Infusoria. 

1839 Topp Cycl. 4uat. V.7 2 An aperture..formed in the 
wall of the infusorian, 1877 W. ‘THomson Voy. Challenger 
{, iii. 186 One of the Spirula shells was covered with a 
beautiful stalked infusorian. 

Infusoriform infizsd-riffim),a. [f.as prec. 
+-FORM.] Lllaving the form of an infasorian, 

1877 Huxtev Anat. (nv. Anion, xi. 654 The embryos are 
of two kinds, the one vermiform, the other infusoriform. 

| Infusorium (inhzs6-ridm), [mod.L.,, sing. 
of Inrusonia. Cf. F. t2fesotre.) An individual 
animalcnle of the Infusoria. 

1876 Lanxester //ist. Creation |. i.8 The coming into 
exisience of a natural body, for example, of a crystal, 
a fungus, au infusorium, depends merely tpon the different 
particles, which had before existed in a certain form or 
combination. 1879 H. Srexcer Data Ethics ii. 10 An ine 
fusorium swims randomly about. 

Infusory (infiz-sari), a. and sb. [ad. L. type 
*infiusorins, {. tnftis-, ppl. stem of tnfundcre to 
pour in: see -ory.] 

A. adj. +1. Of or pertaining to (surgical) in- 
fusion or injection. Ods. 

1684 tr. Bonct's Merc, Compit. x1. 374 An Epistle .. con- 
cerning Transfusion of bloud, and infusory Chirurgery. 

= INFUSORIAL. 

1826 Goon Bk. Vat. 11. 20 The fifth or infusory order of 
worms, comprehends those minute and simple animalcules 
which are seldom capable of being traced, except by a 
microscope. 1855 H. Spencer / rine. /’sychol, (1872) 1.1. 
ii. 298 The iufusory animalcule. 

B. si. A member of the Infusoria. 

1835 Kirey (70d. & fst, Anim. 1. it. 135 Those that are 
termed Infusories; because they are usually found in 
infusions of various substances. 1857 Gosse Creation 227 
It was a swimming Infusory with a broad cili:ted disk. 
1863 /'ossibil. Creation 219 Nature appears to have taken 
as much pains with the bumblest infusory as with the 
stateliest camelopard. 

Ing (in). /oca/. Forms: 5 enge, 5-6 ynge, 6 
yung, 7-ing’e. [a. ON. cg f., enge, engt neut.( Da. 
eng, SW. dng), meadow, meadow-land; co-radicate 
with OHG. augur, MIIG. anger grass land, mea- 
dow-land. (Not recorded in OE.)]) A common 
name in the north of England, and in some other 
parts, for a meadow; esp. one by the side of a river 
and more or less swampy or subject to inundation. 
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1483 Cath. Angi. 115,1 Enge, véi a medew,. 1494 in Rifon 
CA. Acts ‘Surtecs) 261 Elsay ynges. 1§83 /ézef. 381 A lease 
of Swilinge yng; the lease of Bushop yng. 1626 Quarter 
Sessions Rec. U1. (North Riding Rec. Soc.) 14 A common 
waie for leading corne and haie for tbe inbabitants of Great 
Brougbton from their inges and feildes to the said towne, 
and for their cariages to tbe mill. 1663 .1/S. /rudenture, 
Barlby, Vks., 2 half acres of meadow in tbe broad ing in 
Angram. 1793 -1ct 33 Geo. ///, c. xci. trtde, An act for divid- 
ing ..the commons and waste grounds and ings, or nieadow 
grounds, within the townsbip of Knottingley, in the west 
riding of the county of York. 1828 Craven Dial., /ug,a 
marshy meadow. 1848 C. Bronte 3%. Eyre ix, Mists as 
chillas death. .rolled down ‘ing’ and holm tillthey blended 
with the frozen fog of the beck. 1851 Frad. K. Agric. 
Soc. XII. u. 314 Others (Fens) terined ‘ings’, belonging 
to various towns, yet remain ‘at particular seasons) in a 
wet condition. 1875 ParisH Sussex Gloss., Jug, a common, 

sture, or meadow. ct Newspr., This morning tbere 
is fully 5 ft. of ‘fresh’ in the Derwent, and the river ts 
still rising. In tbe ings and marshes of the East Riding 
tbe river is over the banks. 

b. alirib., as ing ground, ing land. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 32 In a moist yeare hard- 
lande-grasse proveth better lhen carres, or ing-growndes. 
1994 AIct Inclosing S. Kelsey 2 Carr Lands, Ing Lands..and 

urze Leas, within the said Manor. 

eing!, suffix forming verbal derivatives, origin- 
ally abstract nouns of action, but subseqnently de- 
veloped in various directions: OE. -xayg, -ing = 
OF ris. -zsge, -enge, -inge, OS. -unga \MLG. and 
MDu. -zxzge, Du. -z¢), OHG. -xnga, -wg(MHG. 
-unge, Ger. -ung), ON. -ung and -ing; not known 
in Gothic:—OTeut. type *-yga (and ? *-2ygiz) str. 
fem.; not identified outside Teutonic. In OE. the 
more usual form was -unzg (inflected -zge), but 
-tng also was freqnent, esp. in derivatives from 
original ja- verbs (see Cosijn, d//wests. Gramm. 
i. 21, 22). In early ME., -zg rapidly died out, 
being scarcely found after 1250, and -z#zg (in early 
ME. -inge) became the regular form. In later M{E., 
~yng was a frequent scribal variant. 

1. The original function of the suffix was to form 
nouns of action; as dcseung ASKING, from desian 
to ask, diding, bodung preaching, BODING, céapung, 
-ing CHEAPING, ciding, -ung CHIDING, erdopung 
CREEPING, ¢bdung EBBING, fcding FEEDING, gader- 
ung GATHERING, These substantives were origin- 
ally abstract; but even in OE. they often came to 
express a completed action, a process, habit, or 
art, as Cletsung, -ing BLESSING, /eornung LEARN- 
ING, (idung TIDINGS, zveddunyg betrothal, WEDDING, 
and then admitted a plural ; sometimes they be- 
came concrete, as in bedding, eardung dwelling, 
offiung OFFERING, rynning rennet, Earnine 3. 
During the ME. period all these uses received 
greater development, and in the r4th c. the forma- 
tion became established, esp. in the gerundial use 
(see 2 below), as an actual or possible derivative 
of every verb. By later extension, fcrmations of 
the same kind have been analogically made from 
substantives (sce c, g, below), and, by ellipsis, from 
adverbs, as tunings, offing, ouling, homing (home- 
coming); whilc nonce-words in -zug are formed 
freely on words or phrases of many kinds, e. g. 
oh-ing, hear-heaving, hoo-hooing, pshawing, yo- 
hoing (calling oh !, hear! hear!, etc.), howe-d'ye- 
doing (saying ‘how do you do?’); ‘I do not 
believe in all this f7s/zzg’ having pints of beer. 

In current use, verhal substantives in -zg may be grouped, 
as to their sence, under the following heads : 

a. Nouns of continuous action cr existence, as crvying, 
Salling, flying, kicking, living, pushing, running, sleeping, 
Speaking, striking, etc, Tbey are distinguisbed from verbal 
sbs. of the same form as the verb-stem, as a cry, a fall, 
aknk, a push, a run, a shout, a sleep, etc., in that the 
latter denote acts of momentary or short duration, having 
a definite beginning and end, and grammatically take a and 
plural, while the sbs. in -ing imply indefimte duration 
without reference to beginning or end, and take no plural. 
Cf ‘a loud cry’, ‘many repeated cries’, with ‘loud and 
continued crymg’. A push is done at once, but may be 
repeated as many fusiws; pushing is continuous, there may 
be ‘much’, but not ‘inany’ of it. 

b. The notion of action may be limited to that of a single 
or particular cccasion, as @ christening, a wedding, a ntect- 
ing, @ sitting, a merry-making, an outing. As thus used, 
the sb. takes a plural; ‘three long sittings’. 

ec. The notion of simple action passes insensibly into that 
of a process, practice, habit, or art, whicb niay or may not be 
regarded as in actual exercise; e.g. ‘reading and writing 
are now common acquirements’; so drawing, engraving, 
Sencing, smoking, swimming. Words of this kind are alxo 
formed directly from sbs. which are the names of things 
used, or persons engaged, in the action: such are dalloon- 
ing, blackberrying, canalling, chambering, cocking (cock. 
fighting), fowling, gard-ning, hopping \hop-picking), Aurt- 
ing (gathering hurts), socning, nutting, sniping, buccanecr- 
ing, costering, Soldicring, and the like. 

d. Hence often transferred to the concrete or material 
accompaniment or product of the action or process, as ‘the 
paper was covered with wrtting'; so binding, blacking, 
dripping, dubbing, lightning, sewing, stitching, etc. 

e. Hence as the designation of a material thing in which 
the action or its result is concreted or embodied; as ‘a 
writing was affixed to the wall’; so a covering, holding, 
landing, shaving, winding (of a river), etc. A peculiar 
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instance is @ éeing, one wherein tbe attribute of éeing or 
existence is exemplified, now usually a /izing being. 

f. Often used as tbe collective designation of the sub- 
stance or material employed in an action or process, as 
clothing, tbat with which one is clothed; so éedding, carpet- 
ing, ceiling, edging, flooring, gearing, gilding, housing, 
lining, rigging, roofing, shipping, tackling, tiling, trim- 
nung, etc. 

g- In tbe preceding group, there is cften a sb. of the same 
form as the verb, witb which the noun in -/zg comes to be 
closely associated, as in bed, bedding; clothes, clothing; 
fioor, fiocring, rail, railing; ship, shipping, etc. Hence 
arise formations tn -ing from substantives witbout a cor- 
responding verb; esp. in industrial and commercial lan- 
guage, with the sense of a collection or indefinite mass of 
the thing or of its material; ds ash/aring, coping, cornicing, 
costering, girdering, piping, scaffolding, tubing, lagging, 
quilting, sacking, sheeting, shirting, ticking, trousering. 

h. !n some words the concrete sense appears exclusively, 
or preferentially, in the plural -ings: e.g. earnings, leav- 
ings, sweepings, tidings; hangings, innings, movrings, 
trappings. 

Other exceptional or irregular uses of -/2g are discussed 
under the individual words. 

The vbl. sb. in -7ag often forms the second element in a 
compound. The first element may be a qualifying adv. 
which in tbe finite tenses of the vb. formerly stood cither 
before or after it, but in the vbl. sbs. and adjs. regularly 
preceded, and thus came to be united with these: thus, 
from eut go or go ont came out going, now oxnt-gotng or 
outgoing. So dowmsttting, in-being, in-dwelling, off-scour- 
ing, up-rising, well-being. The first clement may also te a 
sb., the direct, indirect, or adverbial object cf the verb, as 
book-keeping, child-bearing, glass-blawing, house-keeping, 
shecp-shearing, seafaring, hand-writing, typewriting, OF 
merely =a subjective genitive, as cock-crowitny, sun-rising. 

The vbl. sb. often stands in an attributive relation to an- 
other sb., as in the duididing trade = the trade of building, 
drawing materials = materials for drawing, singing les- 
sons = lessons iz singing ; when such expressions form estab- 
lished desizgations, they are regularly byphened, and pro- 
nounced with the stress on the first element, as in breeding- 
place, carving-knife, dancing-master, dwelling-house, fowl- 
ting-piece, laughing-stock, wteeting-house, reaping-hook, 
stumbling-block, spinning-zwheel, thanksgrving-day, turn 
ing-lathe, walking-stick, etc. But, when the cullocation is 
only occasional, and the vbl. sb. stands in a simple attribu- 
tive relation to the following sb., it approaches in function 
to an adjective, and is liable to be confounded with the pres. 
pple. (-1nG*) used adjectivally. Tbe sense generally deter- 
mines the nature of the collocation ; thus, drawing lessons 
are not lessons that draw, but lessons in drawing; a 
Jainting fit, not a fit that faints, but a fit of fainting; 
@ drinking cup, not a cup that drinks, but a cup for drink- 
ing with. A walking-leaf is a leaf \so-called) tbat walks; 
a walking-stick is a stick for walking. But in some cases 
in which the second element denotes a machine, agency, or 
agent, it is difficult to say whether the word in -zug is the 
vbl. sb. used attributively, or the present pple. used adjec- 
tivally, e.g. @ cutting tool, a bursting charge, an adveriising 
agency. ‘mn accordance with general analogy, such com- 
binations are, asa rule, Ireated in this dictionary as attrib. 
uses of tbe vbl. sb. 

2. The most notable development of the vbl. sb. 
in -zzg is its use as a gerund, i.e. a substantive 
with certain verbal functions, particularly those 
of being qualified by an adverb instead of an ad- 
jective, and of governirg an object like a verb: 
e.g. the habit of speaking loosely (=loose speak- 
ing); he has hopes of coming back speedily (=a 
speedy return) ; he practises wvi/z2g (=the writing 
of) leading articles; engaged in building himself 
a house (=the building of a hcuse for himself) ; 
after having wrilien a letter (=the completion of 
the writing of a letter). 

This gerundial use is peculiar to English, of which 
it is a characteristic and most important feature ; 
it was unknown to OE. and early ME. 

The first lzaces of it as yet pointed out (see R. Blume 
Ursprung und Entwickelung des Gerundiums tm Eng- 
dischen, Bremen 1880) cccur ¢ 1340 in the Ayenbite of Inwit 
and in the writings of Richard Rolle of Hampole, in the sepa- 
ration of the adv. in daencoming, down/alling, ingoing, 
ete., and the placing of it after the vbl. sb., coming down, 
Silling down, going in, as in the finite verb, come down, fall 
down, goin. This was soon extended to adverbs and ad- 
verbial phrases generally, so that it Lecame established that 
any vbl. sb, could, like tbe vb. to which it belonged, take 
an adverbial qualification. In other respects the vbl. sb. at 
first retained its sb. construction, e.g. ¢1350 Hampore Prose 
Tr. (E.E. T.S.) 11 ‘all inanere of withdraweynge of ober 
men thynges wrangwysely agaynes | aire wyll pat aghte it’. 

«A generation later, the vbl. sb. is found with a verbal 
regimen, tbus 1377 Laxcranp /’. 7%. B. xiv. 1&6 ‘ Confes- 
sioun and knowlechyng and crauyng fy mercy Shulde 
amende vs’; /é/d. x1X. 72 ‘with-outen mercy askynge’. 
This gerundial construction is very frequent in Wyclif's 
Bible (1382); and it is significant that he regularly uses it 
in translating the Latin gerund. while he retains the orizinal 
substantival construction in rendering a Latin n. of action. 
Thus, Ered. xix. 1 ‘the thridde moneth of the goyng of 
Yrael out (cegresstonts] of the loond of Egipte’; but /7eé4. 
xii. 10 fin receyuynge (recifprende] the halowing of hin’; 
Mark wi. 15 ‘ power of heelynge (cx ranef/] siknessis, and of 
castynge out (eyiciend i} fendis’. Imitation of the L. gerund 
was thus app. an influential factor in the development of the 
Eng. gerundial use of the vbl. sb. Anotber influence may 
have been the literal rendering of the Fr. gerund (identical 
in form with the pr. pple.) after ex, as in ez venant, L. tz 
wenrendo, in coming. 

The full development of the gerundial use before 1400 led 
necessarily to an indefinite increase of vbl.sbs. in -/mg, since 
every verb now bad one as an actual or potential dependant. 
In conjunction with the formal identity of gerund and pres. 
pple. see -1nG*', it led also,ata later date, to the introduction 
of gerundial expressions for tbe perfect and future tenses, 
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and for the passive voice, coinciding in form with the pples. 
of the same tenses and voices, ‘Thus Stoney Arcadia 1. 
(1725) 68 ‘ want of consideration in not Aaving demanded thus 
nich '; Sernser /. QO. univ. 50‘ feare of being fowly shent’; 
Hooxer Lect. Poli. xi. $2‘ by being unto God mnuited'; 
Suaws. Ywo Gent... in. 16" in haning knowwne no trauaile 
in his youth’; Yewpest in. i. rg" V will weepe for having 
wearted you’; Alod. * Vhe news of his being abont to return 
home, instead of Hazing been slain by the enemy’. | 

But, althongh the gerundial use was fully catablished by 
1400, it was a long time before it was sleancily separated 
from the earlier substantival use. ‘Yhe vbl. sb. has ¢/e (or 
equivalent) before it, and of (or equivalent) after it; the 
gerund has neither. A good example of the two construc- 
tions side by side, and with identical sense, occurs in Bacon's 
third Essay: ‘ Concerning the Meanes of procuring Unity: 
Men must beware, that in the procuring .. of Religious 
Unity, they doe not‘, etc. Dut, down to the 17th c., mixed 
constructions were frequent, in which the word in -fg had 
an adjectival qualification with a verbal regimen, or, con- 
versely, an adverbial qualification with the construction of 
a sb. followed by of: thus Sipney Arcadia t. iv. 15 b, "to 
fall to a sodain straitning them'; /é0d. 1. xin 56 b, ‘by 
the well choosing of your commandements’. : 

The gerund still retains one feature of the vbl. sb., viz. 
that of admitting of « preceding possessive case or possessive 
pronoun, as in ‘after John’s behaving so strangely’, ‘upon 
ny readily granting it’. In the literary langnage this con- 
struction is regularly retained with a pronoun, and very 
generally with a single personal substantive; but, with 
names of things, and phrascological or involved den >min- 
ations, the sign of the possessive began to be dropped 
already by 1600; thus Suaks AMacheth 1, iii. 44" By each 
at once her choppie finger ying Vpon her skinnic lips’. 
No other treatment is now possible in such constructions 
as ‘in default of one or other being accepted ', ‘on the general 
and his staff appearing’, ‘in the event of your expectations 
not being at once realized‘, 'in consequence of inuch snow 
having fallen’; and, in current spoken English, the ‘s is 
commonly omitted with all nouns: thus Thackeray Jan. 
Karr xi, P48 ‘1 insist upon Miss Sharp appearing ', where 
€ Miss Sharp's’ would now sound pedantic or archaic. Even 
a pronoun standing before the gerund is put in the objective, 
in dialect speech; and, when the pronoun is emphatic, 
this is comuion in ordinary colloquial English; thus Tiiack- 
ERAY Lssnond 1. 242 ‘Papa did not care about ‘Aem learn. 
ing *; — wWVezecomes ‘ut who ever heard of them eating 
an owl?’ Citas. Reape llard Cash (1863) 11. 332 * Vhat is 
no excuse for him beating you.’ So 'Whiat is the use of 
mre speaking?’ . 

In such constructions the objective sb. or pronoun seems 
to stand in simple apposition to the gerund, the two forming 
a kind of combined object of the preposition, reminding us 
of the Greek intinitive with an accusative after a prep., as 
in wera 10 mapadoOHvac tov “Iwareny, ‘after John being de- 
livered up’, Butin Eng, there has probably been inalogi- 
cal] influence from the construction of the pres, pple. : cf., for 
instance, ‘John was digging potatoes’, ‘Who saw John 
digging potatoes ?*, and ‘ Who ever heard of Jolin \=Jolin’s) 
digging potatoes ?’ 

3. Ina few ME. writers, esp. in Wyclif, the form 
in -inge, -ynge, also appears for the Dative In- 
finitive, OI. -ene, MAC. -ene, -en. “Fhus Luke 
xxii. 23 ‘who it was of hem that was to doynge 
(facturns) this thing.’ John vi. 72 ‘this was to 
bitraiynge {¢raditurus) hin.’ In its origin this 
is a case of phonetic conlusion; the OE. -enne, 
confounded with -eade, had, like the pres. pple. 
(see -1NG 2), passed through -7nde to -inge, -ynge. 

Lut it is possible that Wyclif, tn using this forin to render 
the L. future participle, actually identified it in sense with 
the gerund, understanding the first quotation above as if 
='who it was of them that was |destinedf to the doing of 
this thing’, which he contracted to the gerundial construc- 
tion ’to doynge this thing". a 

‘ing “, sulfix of the present participle, and of 
adjs. thence derived. or so formed; an alteration 
of the original OF. -ende = OF ris., OS. -and, OHG. 
-ant-t (gent-1, -ont-t, MIEYG. -end-e, Ger. -end), 
ON. -and.t (Sw. -ande, Da. -ende), Goth. -and-s, 
-anil-a, = LL. -ent-, Gr. -ovr-, Skr. -ant-. 

Already, in later OE., the ppl. -evde was often 
weakened to -/vde, and this became the regular 
Southern form of the ending in Early ME. From 
the end of the 12th c. there was a growing tendency 
to confuse -zzde, phonetically or scribally, with 
-tnge ; this confusion is specially noticeable in MSS. 
written by Anglo-Norinan scribes in the rath c. The 
final result was the predominance of the form -#nge, 
and its general substitution for -¢de in the 14th c., 
although in some works, as the Kentish Ayendite of 
1340, the pple. still regularly has -*zde. In Mid- 
land English -es/e is frequent in Gower, and oc- 
casional in Midland writers for some time later; 
but the southern -/nge, -yuge. -ing, favoured by 
Chaucer, Hoccleve, and Lydgate, soon spread over 
the Midland area, and became the Standard English 
form. The Northern dialect, on the other hand, in 
England and Scotland, retained the earlier ending 
in the form -ande, -amd, strongly contrasted with 
the verbal sb. in -yag, -ing (-yne,-ene). At the 
present day the two are completely distinct in North- 
umberland and the Southern Counties of Scotland, 
although the general mutescence of final @, and the 
change of -?y to -r, inake the difference in most 
cases only a vowel one: e.g. ‘a singan’ burd’, ‘the 
singin (-zn) o’ the burds’, but ‘a gaan bairn’ (a 
going child), ‘ afore gangin’ hame’. 
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As -inge was the proper ending of the vbl. sb. (-inc 1). it 
has naturally suggested itself to many that the levelling of 
the pres. pple. under the same forin must have been the 
result of some contact or confusion of the functions or con- 
structions of the two formations. But investigation has 
discovered no trace of any such functional or constructional 
contact in Early ME; and it is tow generally agreed that 
the confusion was, in its origin, entirely phonetic. On the 
other hand, the fact that the forms had, by the 14th c., be- 
come identical, nay have been a factor in the developinent 
of the gerundial use of the whl. sb., which began then; and 
it has certainly influenced the subsequent development of 
the compound gerundial forms being made, having mate, 
having been made, being about to go, etc., which have the 
same form as the corresponding participles (see -inc! 2), 
The identity of form of pr. pple. aud gerund prolably also 
assisted the process whereby, at a later date, such a con- 
struction as ‘the king went a-hunting’, formerly ‘on or an 
huntinge’, was shortened to ‘the hing went hunting’, the 
last word being then taken as the participle; and thus to 
the shortening of *the ark was a-building’, orig. ‘on baild- 
ing’, to ’the ark was building ‘—in which, if * building * is 
taken as a pple., it inust be explained as a pple. passize = 
being bnilt. ‘Yo the same cause must be ascribed some of 
the current constructions of the gerund, and the tendency 
of the vbl. sb. when used attributively to run together with 
the pr. pple. used adjectivally, as inentting tools, a driving 
wheel (see -1NG 1), 

The termination -zg is that of the pres. pple., 
whether used as part of the verb, or adjectiv- 
ally; also of adjectives of participial orig.n or 
nature, as canning, willing, daring, buccaneering, 
Srechooting, nonjuring, hulking, lumping, strap- 
ping, swiugeing, and of prepositions or adverbs 
ol patticipial origin, as concerning, during, except: 
ing, notwithstanding, pending, touching. 

As with the vbt. sb. (ise), words of participial form and 
use may be formned on other parts of speech, or on phrases, 
c.g. buccancering adventurers, sailors yo-hoing lustily, Avi. 
A yenlaing acquaintances. 

-ing #, 2 suffix forming derivative masculine sbs , 
with the sense of ‘one belonging to” or ‘of the 
kind: of’, hence ‘one possessed of the quality of’, 
and also as a patronyinic =‘ one descended from, a 
son of’, and asa diminutive. Found in the same 
form, or as -77zy, in the other Teutonic langs. OF. 
examples are afeling ATHELING, cyning KING, 

. . . , . = oe) eos 
lytling little one, child, flyming lugitive, Adring 
whoremonger; also the patronymies .7-felieulfing 
son of “Athelwulf, /cgbrehting, Cerdicing, Ul oden- 
tng, ete. (OL. Chron. anny 855), cidaming, etc. 
(Lindisf. Gosp. Luke iii. 38,, aud the gentile names 
Lloceingas, [clingas, Centingas (men ol Kent), with 
the Scriptural Gomorringas, Moabitingas, fdumin- 
gas,etc. This suffix also formed names of coins, 
as pending, penning PENNY, sa/ling SW.1.1NG, and 
of fractional parts, as feorfrng quarter, Fantiine, 
teoduny, -ing tenth, Titnine: so ON. pridjung-r 
third part, ¢Ariding Ripine (of Yorkshire). 

Among words of varions ages with this suffix are 
bretheling, bunting, gelding, golding, herring, hild- 
ing, sweeting, whiting, wilding. Seealso the com- 
pound suffix -LING (-/ + -1g°. 

Inga (igi. Aor, [ad. rng, engi, native 
name in Brazil ‘see quot. 1869).] 

1. A genus of plants allied to the Mimosa (N.O. 
Leguiminosw), consisting of large shrubs or trees, 
for the most part native to South Ameriea, with 
red, yellow, or white flowers and pinnate leaves. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 476'2 /nga, a genus of plants.. 
fonnd in the tropical parts of Asia, Africa, and America. 
1869 RK. F. Burton //ighlanuds of Brazil \1. xii. 172 Vhe 
name /ngié or Engi is applied to Mimosas of various species, 
some bearing an edible legaumen. 

2. altrib, Inga bean, a species of the genus /’r- 
thecolobium (P. dulce , tribe /ngex; Inga tree, a 
species of Inga (/. vera). 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 253 The Inga Tree or large 
leafed Sensitive. ‘his shrubby tree is pretty frequent in 
St. Mary's. 1886 A. H. Cuvrcn Fool Grains Jud. 173 
inga-bean, a middle sized tree belonging to the natural 
order Leguminosz, suborder Mimosea. 

Inga, obs. form of Inca. 

In-ga, variant of Inco v Obs. 

+ Ingage, -ment, etc., obs. forms of ENGAGE, 
-MENT, etc., q.v. for other instances. 

1611 Coter., Engage, a pledge, pawne. gage, ingagement, 
Ibid, Engageur,a pledger, ingager, pawner. bid, Engage, 
ingaged, impledged, pawned. /éid., Engagement, « pawn- 
ing, ingaging. impledging. 1617 Moryson /fi#. 1. 21 So 
they feared the ingaging and losse of the Queenes Army. 
Jbid, Wi. 232 Which made other 7 cantons partners of that 


ingagement. ' 

+Inga-ll, v. Ols. rare-°. Alsoen-. [f. IN-?, 
En-1 + Gate 56.1] trans. To fill or inipregnate 
with gall. 

1611 Frorio, Affelire, to engall or enbitter. /Aid., /2- 
fielire, ..t ingall : , 

Ingallantry. rare. [Is-3.] The opposite 
of gallantry; ungallant conduct or behaviour ; 
want of attention to the fair sex. 

3805 W. Taytor in A/onthly Mag. XIX. 574 She had 
solicited Voltaire for a peep, and was eager to punish his in- 
galantry by a quotation. 1813 — Zang. Synonyms 226, | 
may felicitate a rival on his marriage with my mistress, 
when J cannot, without ingallantry, congratulate him. 
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tIngalley, v. Oés. rare. [f. Ix-2+ Gatrer 
$6.3 el. imprison.) trans. Yo consign to or con- 
fine in the galleys. 

1595 Cortey JN tts, Fils, 4 Funcies 114 Vt pleas'd the 
Judge in fauour of life to ingalley thein for seueu yeers. 

Ingan (inan). Also -un, -in. Sc. and Eng. 
dial. form of Onion. [Phonetic development, 
with 7# as in wither, brither, hinnte, and y for n’, 
as ring for reign, etc.] 

1725 Kasay Gentle Sheph.u, i. Sang viii, She can mix 
fu’ ice ‘The gusty ingans wi’ a curn o' spice. 1818 Scotr 
Kob Koy xiv, Sac mony royal boroughs yoked on end to 
end, like ropes of ingans, 1819 — /.¢g. Alontrose ii, Our 
Spanish colonel, whom I could have blown away like the 
peeling of aningan. 1891 //artland (N. Devon) Gloss. 77 
‘Yaty-ingin. .Seed-ingin. 

+I-ngang, -yong. Oés. Also 1 ingong, 
inngang, 3 ras pee 3-4 injong, 4ingonge, 4-5 
ingange. [f. In adv. 11 d+Gane 56.1, Yoru sd, 
Cf. OHG, ingang, Ger. eingang, Du. ingang.] 

1. The act or fact of going in; entrance, entry. 

cgootr. /rda’s //ist. Ww. xxv. [xxiv.] (1890) 346 Bi uigonge 
Israhela folces of Agypta londe & bi ingonge pies Rehat- 
landes. ¢ 1000 Ays. /’s. \Th.) cxviilif. ry Sodfmeste on pa 
duru secead inn-gang. ¢1205 Lay. 28370 Iherden pa burh- 
weren..and warnden him injeong. azaas sincr. MK’. 62 
purh cie purles dex haned hire injong into be soule. a1 
ELE, Psalter cxxil. 8 Laverd yheme pine in-gang and pine 
outgany Fra hethen, and in to werld lang. 1377 Lance. 
1.111 ¥. 638 It is ful harde..for any of sow alle To geten 
ingonge 11393 C. vtu. 282 ingange) at any gate pere. 

. A way in; an cntrance, porch. 

araas Ancr. Rh, 206 Pe uorrideles bet Lbeod iwunede ofte 
to openen bet injong & leten in sunne. «1350 CAiddh. Jesu 
got (Matz.) In a tour stare and strong, Par on nas hote on 
injong. ¢1440 Gesta Hom, 1. xvii. 200 (Harl MS.) He 
enterid in to the yerde, & yede into the In-gange..and bere 
he lay alnyght. | 5 

t+Ingannattion. Os. rare—'. [ad. It. t2- 
gannasione,n, of action from fagannare to deccive, 
1. tnganno fraud, deccit: sce next and -ation.] 
Deceiving ; deception. 

1646 Six T. Browne /'seucd. Ff. t. iii. 12 Inabilitie to resist 
such triviall ingannations from others. 1658 Viutcirs, /2- 
gannation, a deceaving. . 

.Inganno (/nga‘nno). Was. [It. frganno de- 
ception, deccit, fraud = Sp. cagaao, Py. engano, Vr. 
engan, OF .engan, enjan, enjain, a Com. Komanic 
word of uncertain derivation: see Diez, Mackel, 
ctc.]  (Sce quots.) 

1753 Cuampenrs Cycl, Supp., Juganno, in the Italian mnsic, 
is used when the CT eae after having done every thing 
proper for making a close or cadence, instead of 30 doing 
places a mark of silence ia the place of the final note. 1880 
Grave's Dict, Mus. VW. 3/1 daganno,. any false or decep- 
tive Cadence, in which the Bass proceeds, front the Domi- 
nant, to any other note than the 7 onic. 

+ Ingaol, obs. f. Excaon, Exsait, to imprison. 

1611 Cotar., Lyreoler,.. to incage or ingoale .. to lay in 
gaole, 1632 SueRwoop, Vo ingaole, engealer. 

Ingarland, obs. form of .NGARLAND, 

+Ingarnish, 7. O¢s. rare. [f. Ix-2 +Gan- 
Nish 2.3 cf. OF. exgarnir (14th c. in Godef.).] 
trans. Yo furnish with means of defence : = Gan- 
NISH v. 1, 

2.1578 Lixpesay | Pitscottie: Chron, Scot. (S. T.S.) I. 140 
The toune of Roxburght, quhilk the Inglischmen had then 
ingarnischit with men and munitioun. 

Ingarrison, obs. form of ExGanrison. 

Ingate (inge't), sb.l adv.) north. dial. [f. Ix 
adv. 11d + GATE 56.2] 

1. The action or faculty of going in or entering ; 


entrance, ingress, 

1496 Jb Tl of Yeldhant (Somerset Ho.), W* free ingate & 
outegate. 1596 Spenser State /rel. Wks. (Globe) 4550/1 
One noble parson, whoe .. stoppeth the Ingate of all that 
evill. 1598 Srow Suz. (1754) J. 1. xvii, 89 2 All the night 
following .. the Rebels enjoyed free Ingate and Outguate. 
1668 Cucrerrver & Cork Barthel, Anat. ui. v. ’ Tt hath 
five Holes; viz.: for the ingate and ontgate of the Vena 
Cava Jetc.. 1837 Cagiyre 47. Aev. ID. v. xii, Perhaps this 
shut lake, finding no ingate, will retire to its sources again. 
1876 IM hithy Gloss., /ngate, ingress or entrance. 

2. A way in, an entrance. 

1596 SpeNsER State /red. Wks. (Globe) 6653/1 Places. hav- 
ing most convenient .. in-gates to the richest partes of the 
lande. 1606 Iestry Bks. (Surtees) 287 For .. mending the 
ingate into the church, 1814 J. Hopcson in J. Kaine Ves, 
(1857) I. 105 ‘he ingate or entrance from the shaft into the 
pit. 1865 Cartyre /redh. Gt, xx. vii. (1872) DX. 135 Bat- 
teries commanding every ingate, and under them are Mines. 
3. Entrance upon life, a period of time, etc 
159: Spenser Ruincs Time 47 At the ingate of their berth 
hey crying creep out of their mothers woomb, 1596 — 
F. Q. 1. x. 12 Janus auncient, Which hath in charge the in- 
gate of the yeare. : 

+4. concr, That which enters. Usually in f/.: 
Things which enter; ingoings, incomings, imports ; 
also import duties or dues. Ods. 

1621 oughal Council Bk. (1878) 82 The total of the In- 
gate amounts to 24/7. 8s. 4c. Vhe total of the Outgate, 
gili, 32s, 1646 Muss. Col. Rec. (1354) I11. 92 So long as 
our ingate exceeds our outgate, y* ballance .. cann leave 
vs but litle mony once in y* yeere. 1701 in Picton L'fool 
Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 294 Sandiford. did take y* tolls of y* 
Ingaies and Ourgates. 1714 /é7d. 11. 44 The Collector of 
the Ingates and Outgates. 1886 Picton /é/d., The ingates 
and outgates..a sort of octroi levied on all carts with articles 
of food and provender passing in and out of the town. 
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+B. (?) adv. Inwards. Obs. : 

1590 in Picton L’Aool A/unic. Kec. (1883) I. 90 Evrie owner 
. shall enter his said Vessell wt the Town’s Customer of 
this towne, owte gate and ingate. 1611 Galway Arch, in 
roth Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. App. v. 464 Goodes .. trans: 
ported cither outgate or ingate. 

I-ugate, sbh.2 Founding. 
5.4] (See quots.) 

1858 Stumoxos Dict. Trade, /ngate, an aperture in a 
mould for pouring in metal ; technically called the tedge. 
1875 Kxicur Mice, Meck. 1183/1 ‘Lhe ingate is technically 
called the tedge, gate, geat, or git. 

Ingather (i:ngx'd21), v. Also 6 Sc. ingadder. 
[f. Iv adv. + GatHerv. Cf. MDu. ingaderen.) 
trans, To gather in (esp. the harvest), Also fi. 

61875 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 24 Gif ony Bischop of 
thi, realme deceis, it is leasurn to the Vicar generall to tak 
up, ressave, ingadder, and collect all and sindrie the fruitis, 
rentis and dewteis pertening ad mensam episcopt. 1633 
Srkarroro in Browning Li/e (1891) 145 nove, I am yet in- 
gathering .. my observations. 1793 Doxat.pson Carse 
Gowrie 9 The commencement [of a lease] takes place in 
some cases at the term of Whitsunday as to the houses and 

‘garden, and to the arable land after ingathering the crop. 
1891 Daily Veres 23 Oct. 58 The Annan .. bringing down 
.. fragments of ricks, and sheaves of rotten corn, which the 
good husbandmen have not been ahle to ingather. 

Ingathered (i‘mge:dat1), pp’. a. [f. IN adv. 
11b + GatTHEReD: cf. INGaTHER v.] Gatherel] tm: 
a. Colleeted. b. Drawn in together, curled in. 

1846 ‘Ieunch A/frac. xxxi. '1862) 442 mole, Katpos Tov 
xapmwv .. means the time of the ripe fruits, not the time of 
the ingathered. 1853 Rusnin Stones #’en. 111. App. x. 236 
It is in disease or in death, by blight, or frost, or poison 
only, that leaves. assume this ingathered forin. 1886 Mas. 
Marsuat. ower on CHG viii. 106 The ingathered harvest. 
Iniga:therer. [f.Ixadv.11e+-Ex!.] One 
who gathers in. 

3883 F. D. Huntincroy in J. G. Butler Brb/e- Work I, 298 
One Reaper and Ingatherer and Finisher follows them. 

Ingathering (tngexdarin’, v/. sb. Also 6 
yogaderyng>. [f. IN adv. 11 ¢ + GATHERING 
vol, sb. : ef. INGATHER v.] The action of gathering 
in or collecting (esp. the harvest); a gathering in, 
collection. Also fiz. 
Feast of Ingathering = Feas! of ‘Tabernacles, 

1535 CovrrDaLE E.rod, xxxiv. 22 Whe feast of yngader- 
ynge [1551 ingatherynge] at y’ yeares ente. a 315655 RIDLEY 
Let. in Brat/ford’s tWks. (Parker Soc.) II. goo Make some 
inzatherings amongst your neighhours for the relief of them, 
1668 R. SreELE //ushandmn. Calling vi. (1672) 153 “Vhe in- 
gathering of his corn. 1799 J. Roperrson Agric. Perth 92 
‘The ingathering of their hay and corns, [was] executed with 
a sledge. 1851 //éustr. Times 5 Oct. 222 She zreat in- 
gathering of the hops is completed. 1896 J. F. YounGsox 
Punjab Alisston xxvii. 257 It resulted in the ingathering of 
thousands. 

I'niga:thering, ffi. a. [f. IN adv. 11a + 
GATHERING ffl. a.) Gathering in, gathering 
together. 

1887 ldvance 24 Mar. Cent.), The ingathering streams 
are to branch off. .into as many channels to empty the river 
as had united to fill it. 

+ Ingea-lable, a. Ods. rave—°. [f. In-3 + GEAL 
v. + -ABLE, prob. after L. zugedibilis, var. of tcon- 
gelabilis in Aul. Gell. Xv. viii. 16.) =INCONGEAL- 
ABLE, not abl: to freeze (Cockeram, 1623). 

Todd (1818) cites the word from Cockeram as /ngeladie, 
and mod. Dicts. quote it in this form. 

Ingear (imygiv:s). Sc. rere. [f. Is adv. 12a + 
Grar sé.} Hortsehold goods, 

3834 H. Minter Scenes § Ley. xxiv. (1857) 350 He died... 
Possessed of ingear and outgear, and of a very considerable 
sim of money. _ 

Ingein, variant of Incine, Obs. 

Ingelable: see INGEALABLE. 

Ingelis, -ish, obs. forms of ENGLISH. 

Ingem indz:m),v. Also7zenjem. [f. In-%, 
Iix-1 + Gus sé.; in most of the quots. rendering 
It. tngemmurre.] trans. To set with gems; to 
adorn with, or as with, gems. 

1611 Fionio, /mzemmare, to eniem, to eniewell. a 1649 
Dausiu. of Hawrn. /oems Wks. 1711) 6/2 When clouds 
engemin'd shew azure, green, and red. 1814 Cary Daute, 
Par, xv. 82 Living topaz! that ingemin’st ‘This precious 
jewel. 1835 A. J. Durie tr. Dante, ar. xx. 262 The costly 
and lucid stones wherewith I saw the sixth light ingemmed. 

+ Inge'minate, f7/.@. Obs. rare. [ad. 1. 22- 
geminil-us, pr. pple. of ragemindre: sce next.) 
Doubled, redoubled; retterated, repeated. 

1537 Jackson Serm. Luke xiii. 5 ? 5 This ingeminate ver- 
dict of our Saviours first against the Galileans, secondly 
against the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 1665-76 Rea /“/ora 
(To L.adies’, With scarlet robes appear in state And double 
raffs ingeminate. . ; 

Ingeminate (indze'mine't), v. Also6en-. [f. 
L.. txigemindl-, ppl. stem of rageminare to redonble, 
repeat, f. mz- (IN- 2) + geminare to GEMINATE.] 

1. trans. To utter (a sound) twice or oftencr ; to 
repeat, retterate (a word, statement, ete.), usually 
for the purpose of being emphatic or impresstve ; 
to empliasize (a fact) by repetition. (Freq. in 17th 
¢.; now chiefly used in echoes of quot. 1647). 

15994 Zepheria xv, My feares how oft hane I engeminated ? 
Oh black recite of passed miserie, 1621 G. Sanpvs Ozid's 
Alet. 1, (1626: 55 “‘Vhose threats are deeds: Shee [Echo] yet 
ingeminates ‘Che last of sounds, and what shee heares re- 
lates. 1647 Crarenvon //ist, Red. vi. § 233 [Falkland] often, | 


[f. Ix adv. + GATE 
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after a deep silence and frequen! sighs, would with a shrill 
and sad accent, ingeminate the word, Peace, Peace. @ 1703 
Burnitt On N. 7., 1 John ii. 14 Here we have ohserv- 
able, the enemy described, and the conquest ingeminated. 
1883 /’all Mall G. 22 Oct. 5/1 But we must ask and in- 
geminate the inquiry, where is Burns? 1887 J/urvay's 
A/ag. June 730 ‘Vhus our Canon ingeminates peace. 1892 
Pall Mail G. 9 Nov. 1'2 Here comes Mr. Balfour with his 
olive branch, ingeminating peace. 

+ 2. ‘Fo double (a thing); to repeat (an action). 
Obs. rare, 

1625 kK. Lone tr. Barclay'’s Aryenis w. x. 272 The woes 
of your sad state ‘heir doomes deferring shall ingeminate. 
1674 JeaAKE Avith, (1696) 273 “the long Names of such 
Higher Powers, as have the Square or Cube often in- 
geminated. 1685 Goan Celes!. Bodies un. iii. 193 When 
ever S [Mercury] turning short, happens to ingeminate his 
Conjunction in less than a Months time [etc.]. 

+3. ‘To couple; to unite in couples. Obs. rare. 

1609 Ez. Woman tn Huon, vi. in Bullen O, 71. 1V, Now 
gallant Gridegrcomes, and your lovely Brides, That have 
ingeminate in endlesse league Your troth-plight hearts. 

Ingeminated, f//. a. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 

1. Of words, ete. : Ketterated, repeated. 

1616 R. Canventer /ast. Charge 55 ‘Vhe like charge doth 
our Sauior with a thrice ingeminated expostulation, giue 
vnto Saint Peter. 1673 Lady's Calling t. ii. § 5 Assaulted 
..by ingeminated threatnings of hell and damnations. 

2. Ot things, feelings, etc. : Doubled, redoubled. 
spec. of a flower (see qnot. 1688). 

1658 Guna. Chr. in Arm, verse 15 xiil. § 1. 426 This 
ingeininated zeal of Christ for his peoples unity and love. 
1665 Neevitam Wed, Medicine 68 Renewed and ingeminated 
Wiseauses ever appear worst. 1688 R. Hotmr Arvomoury it. 
67/2 Another kind having the Flower Ingeminated, or Hose 
in Hose, that is one coming out of another. 

Ingemination (indgeminé'fan), [Noun of 
action from INGEMINATE v3 see -ATION.] 

1. ‘The action of repeating or reiterattng (a word, 
statement, ete.) ; a repetition, a reiteration. arch. 

1575 Fieminc Panopl, Epist. 426 note, By the ingemination 
and twice repeatinz.. hee siznifieth the passion of his minde. 
@ 1659 Wr. PRownric Serm, (1674) I. xii. 160 Such ingemina- 
tions will make strong impressions in the hearts of the 
People. a@1703 Burxitt Ou N. 1, Alatt. xxiii. 39 His in- 
gemination, or doubling of the word, shows the veliemency 
of Christ’s affection. 

2. The actton or process of doubling (a thing, 
fecling, ete.) ; duplteation. rare. 

1644 Vicars God in Mount 135 With redoubled and trebled 
cordiall ingeminations of joy in Sonle and Spirit. 1840 De 
Quincey Heks. (1862) X. 161 The iteration and ingemination 
of « give 1 effect. 

Ingen, obs. form of ENGINE, INGINE. 

Ingender, obs. form of EXNGENDER. 

+ Inge:nderable, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. tugender, 
ENGENDER +-ABLE. Cf, OF. engendrable capable 
of engendering or being engendered.) Capable of 
engendering. (In Levins = INGENERABLE a.!) 

1gsz Hutort, Ingendrable, geurtiuus. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 4/27 Ingenderable, ingencralilis. 

+Inge'ndered, ///. a. Obs. rare—".  [var. 
of ENuenprerep,] Inborm ; = INGENERATE P/V. a. 

1596 Datrvopce tr. Leslie's Fist. Scot. 1. 111 A certane 
ingendired curage..of the mynd. 

Ingendrure, var. of ENGENDRURE, Ods. 

Ingene, obs. form of Encine. 

Ingeneer, -er, -ier, obs. forms of ENGINEER. 

t+Inge’ner, v. Ols. Also 7 ingenner. [ad. 
L. ingenerd-re to INGENERATE.] = ENGENDER. 

1513 Doucias ners t. i. 48 Jupiter ingenerit Dardanus. 
15962 Burgh Kee, Aberdeen (1844) 1. 343 Vo ingener discord 
betuix the craftismen and the fre burgessis of gild. 1607 
Dekker Axt.'s Conjur. H ij b, Picking strawes out of poore 
thatcht houses to build nestes where his twelue pences 


should ingenner. eae 

di que mere! ity 1, Obs. [f. INGENEN- 
ABLE]: see -ITy; cf. It. gugenerabilita (Florio), 
I. tugéndrabililé (Bayle, in Littré).] The quality 
of being ingenerable ; ineapacity of being generated. 

1598 Frorio, /ugenerabiiita, vnbegetting, ingenerabilitie. 
1678 CuowortH Jutell, Syst. 1. 1. § 34. 43 Firmly conclusive 
. for Substantial Incorporeal Souls, and their Ingenerability 
out of the Matter. @ 1691 Vovin //ist, Air vi. (16921 18 
The Controversy about the Ingenerability (as they speak! or 
the mutual ‘Transmutation of the Bodies that are called 
Elementary. a 

Inge:nerabi'lity?. rare—°. [f. INcENERABLE? 
+-1TY.] Capabiltty of being generated. 

In mod. Dicts. ; 

Ingenerable (indge‘nérab'l), 2.1 Now rare. 
[ad. med.L. zagenerdabilis: see Ix-3 and GENER- 
ABLE, Cf. I. zagéncrable (Oresme, 14th e.), It. 
ingenerabile (Florio).] Incapable of betng gener- 
ated, (Chiefly in phrase zugenerable and incor- 
ruplible, common in 17th ¢.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De 2. R. vin. i. (MS, Bodl.) If. 70 2 
Pe, furste mater of be whiche be worlde is kindelich ymade 
1s ingenerable and vncoruptible. 1603 Hottann P/ularch’s 
Mor. 1031 He thought as much of the world : for full well he 
knew that eternal it was and ingenerable. 1660 BovLe 
New Exp. Phys, Mech. xxii, 163 Divers Naturalist. esteem 
the Air..to he ingenerable and incorruptible. 1794 SunLivaNn 
irew Nat. 1. 145 It is both ingenerable and indestructible. 
1839 Batey Festus xix. (1852) 284 A high peculiar few, .. 
whose whole position stands Ingenerable by themselves. 

Hence Inge-nerableness (Bailey vol. I}, 1727). 
Inge‘nerably edv., in an ingenerable manner. 

1678 CuowortH /utel/, Syst... i. § 29. 35 hat Conceit of 


INGENIARY. 


Anaxagoras, of. .Atoms endued with all those several Forms 
and Qualities of Isodies Ingenerably and Incorruptibly. 
Ingenerable, 2.2 rare—°. [See INGENERATE 

v.and-aBLy.] Capable of being ingenerated (An- 

nandale Ogilvie, 1882). So Inge‘nerableness 

(Batley vol. H, 1727). 

Ingenerate (indzenérct), a. [ad. late L. 
tugenera@ius (Boethius) ‘non generatus, qui per 
se ipse est’: see In- 5 and GENERATE Pf/. a.] 
Not generated ; self-existent. 

1656 Stranev //ist. Philos, Vv. (1701) 3182/1 The Soul is 
moved by it self, therefore the Soul is Incorruptible, In- 
generate, and Immortal. 1678 Cunwortn /xte//. Syst, 1.iv. 
§ 14. 233 Such a God as this, may be.. Ingenerate or Vnpro- 
duced, and consequently Self-existent. 1833 J. H. New: 
MAN Arians i. iv. (1876) 181. 1894 H. B. Sware Apostles’ 
Creed iii. 35 ‘Vhe first Synod cf Sirmium anathematises those 
who. .identify the Holy Ghost with the Ingenerate God. 

Ingenerate (indzenért’, pf/. a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. tngenerat-us, pa. pple. of zzgernerdre: sec 
next. In early use also as fa. pf/e. of next.] 


1. Of character, qualities, etc.: Inborn, innate. 
1531 Exyot Gow. 1. xxiii, In the soules of men is ingene- 
rate a leme of science, 1540-1 — /wtage Gov. (1556) 21b, 

That gravitie and sternesse, whiche is in you as it were by 

nature ingenerate. 198: Muucaster /’ositions iv. (1887) 23 

We did not force them from their ingenerate heat, and 
| naturall stirring, to an vnnaturall stilnesse. 1622 ‘I’. JAMES 
Fesuit’s Downs, 30 The ingenerate law of al! men to bee 
loyall to their Countrey. «@ 1639 Wotton £i/uc. in Relig. 
(1672) 77 Ingenerate and seminal powers. 1882 J. 3. Statto 
Concepts Mod. I'hysics 290 There is..in every finite part of 
the worldan ingenerate bias from irregularity to regularity. 

b. Of diseases or their causes: Born or developed 
in the system ; congenital. zave. 

1822-34 Goort’s Study Med. (ed. 4 11. 333 We meet with a 
few scattered cases of it [measles] in almost every month of 
the yeur, evidently proving an ingenerate origin. /dfc. 482 
‘Vhere are other poisonous irritants which are altogether in- 
generate or hereditary. 

+2. [Engendered, begotten (//#. and fig.). vare. 

«3672 Kwox //ist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 446 Quhairintill great 
purrellis may be ingenerat to the commoun-weall and 
libertie thairof. 1583 Stuupes Avast, Abus. 1. (1877) 28 
From the cursed roote of pestiferous Pride do all other 
cuilles sproute, and thereof are ingenerate. c 1611 Crtap- 
MaN //iad xvii, 323 She, reigning queen of Goddesses, and 
Leing ingenerate Of one stock with himself. 

Ingenerate (indge‘nére't}, vu. Now vare.  [f. 
ppl. stem of I.. cagencrdre, {. in- (IN- 4) + generare 
to GENERATE.] ¢rvans, To generate within, en- 
gender, produce. 

1528 Fox Let. to Gardiner in Strype Lecl, Alem. 1. App. 
xxvi. 77, 1 .. toke occasion to shew .. how these opynyons 
were ingenerated. 1604 T. Wriaut Passtfons 11.1. 55 In- 
ordinate Passions cause and ingenerate in the Soule all 
those vices which are opposite to prudence. 1674 OWEN 
Holy Spirit (1693) 108 ‘Vhey are the great means whereby 
all Grace is ingenerated and exercised. 1868 DusHxe.. 
Nat. & Supernat, viii. (1864) 240 God shall be able to in- 
generate in him a new, divine state, or principle of action. 

+ Inge‘nerated, a. Obs. rare—'. [In-3.] Not 
generated; ungenerated ; = INGENERATE a. 

1646 Sirk T. Browne send. Hf. 1. i. x Our first and 
Ingenerated forefathers. 1706 Puitvips, /ugenecrated, not 

ingender'd, not produc’d by Generation. 
| Inge‘nerated, ///. a. rare. [f, INGENERATE 
v.+-ED1,]  Inborn, innate; =INGENERATE PP/. a. 

1677 Otway Cheats Scapfin ws. i, The imperfection and 
corruptness of ingenerated natures. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) II. 566 When it [King’s Evil] occurs as a 
primary or ingenerated alfection [etc.]. 

Inge‘nerately, adv. rarve—'. [f, INGENERATE 
a.4+-LY2,] In an angenerated manner. 

1833 J. H. Newman Arians u,v. (1876) 213 Ever generale, 
ingenerately-generate, 

+Inge'nerateness. O?s. rare—'. [f. as 
prec. +-NESs.] Ungenerated condition, 

1678 Cunwortn /utel/. Syst. 1. iv. § 14. 250 Himself was 
the very First .. of all the Greeks, who asserted Ihis In- 
generateness or Eternity of the World. 

Ingeneration (indzenéré'fon). vare. [n. of 
action from INGENHRATE v.: see -ATION.] The 
action of ingenerating or engendering. 

1652 Asumote Theat. Chem, 198 Cause of ingeneration of 
every body Mettalyne. 1858 Dusunene Vat. § Supernat, xii. 
(1864) 374 It is a continuous and living ingeneration of God, 
who has thus become a divine impulse or quickening in us. 

Ingenerative, @. vure. [f. INGENERATE 2, 
| +-1VE.) Ingenerating, engendering. 

1877 Fatrparn Stud, (Gil, Kelig, 381 Vhe Purusha, the 
ungenerated and ingenerative Spirit of the Indian. 
+Inge’nerous, «. Obs. rare. [IN-3.] Not 
generous; uuycnerous, a. Of low birth, b, Mcan- 
spirited, dastardly. 
| , x6ar Bratuwait Nat, Lind,, Beggarte (1877) 43 Sprong of 
ingenerous bloud, 1635 Hevwoop //terarch. vi. 394 He 
neither hath like one ingenerous sayd Nor hath a Lybian 
barbarisme betrayd. 1684 W. Astin Lazions Alan's Char. 

24 An envious man takes his advantage of doing us a mis- 

chief when we are least aware of him, .. which is mont in- 
| generous in it self, and most deadly in its effects. 
| 2 : 
| tInge'niary, 2. bs. zare. (ad. med.L, #7- 

geniart-us, {. 1. ingenium: sce next.) Relating 

| to, or exercising, intellectual skill or contrivance ; 
| inventive (as distinguished from operative). 

1664 Evetwn Freart’s -irchit. 120 [In Italy] Architects 

(I mean the Manuary as well as the Ingeniary) have been.. 
| rewarded with Knighthood. 


INGENIATE. 


+Ingeniate, v. Oss. rare. [f. ppl. stem of | 
med L, fgentare to contrive, f. L. fuyentim inborn 
quality, faculty, genius: cf. F. 7agéuter 14-15thc.).] 
trans. ‘Yo devise, contrive, plan, design. 

tsgz Danier Compl. Rosamond xcvii, Did Nature | for this 
good) ingeniate T'o show in thee the glory of her Lest? 1604 

Fun. Poem karl Devonsh., And 1 must all I can ingeniate 
To answer for the same. 

+ Ingeni-culate, v. Oés. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. ingentenlare, &. in- Is-2) + geniculare to 
bend the knee, GeNIcuLATE.] 

1623 CockeraM, /ngenicudate,..to bow the knee. 

Hence + Ingenicula‘tion. 

1658 Puittips, /ugericulation, a bending of the knee. 

Ingenie, variant of INcENy, Ods. 

Ingenier, obs. form of ENGINEER. 

+ Ingenio (indzinio). Ods. Also 7 ingenewe. 
[a. Sp. ezgento inyénto) genius, engine (sgento de 
asticar sugar-mill):—L. iagentum clever thought, 
invention, in med.L. and Romanic, clever device, 
machine, engine.] A sugar-mill, sugar-factory, or 
sugar-works in the West Indies,. 

1600 Haxtuvt Voyages 111. 718 Building his owne In- 
genios or sugar-inilles, 1683 Purcuas /"lgrimage 1614) 
630 His provisions for his Ingenewes or Sugar-gardens. /d/d. 
732 Oviedo reckons almost thirty Ingenious, the number 
daily increasing. 1672 W. Hucues Amer. Phys. 30 Vhe 
Mill, Machine or Ingenio, where they squeeze them. 1722 
De For Col. Jack (1840) 315 Vhey had an ingenio, that is 
to say a sugar-house, or sugar-work. 1887 N. D. Davis 
Caualiers Barbados 88 What we now call the Buildings or 
the Sugar Works, were at first known as the Ingenio. — 

tb. ¢ransf. A inachine or mill for making cider. 

1669 Wortivce Syst. Agric. (1681) 139 These Ingenives 
are curiously made by Henry Allen at the Cabinet in 
Exeter-street ..in the Strand. 1676 — Cycler (1691) 98. 
1676 Phil, Trans. X1.574 A New invented Ingenio or Mill, 
for the more eapeditious and better making of Cider. 

Ingeniosity (indzmip'siti). Now Oés. or 
rare. [a. F. fugénrosité ‘ingeniositie, ingenious- 
nesse’ Cotgr. (16th c. in Godef. Com/f/.), f. L. type 
*tngentosilas, £. ingenids-us: see next and -1TY.] 
The quality of being ingenious ; ingenuity. 

3607 Wakincton Opt, Glass 47 \Vuciane and Juliane, 
whose very image[s] are to he had in hie repute, for their 
ingeniosity. 1652-62 Hevits Cosmegr. iv. (1682) 110 Vesides 
their own natural ingeniosities they have since learned the 
Civilities and Arts of Europe | 1678 Cupwortu /utedl, Syst. 
1, v.681 Nature..whose cunning and ingeniosity no art or 
human opificer can possibly reach to by imitation. 1891 
Satz. Kev. 8 Aug. 164 2 The distortion of proverbs. Lalzac’s 
painters, Schinner and Joseph Bridau, quite gave themselves 
up to this ingeniosily, for it grows upon one. 

Ingenious indzinias\, a. Also 6-7 en-. 
[prob, a. isth c. F. cnuggiiewx, -erse. OF. en- 
getgnos,-eus, ad. L. ingeniosus intellectual, talented, 
clever, ingenious, f. ¢zgentiim natural quality, char- 
acter, or capacity; ability, genius, cleverness, a 
clever thought, an invention: see -ovs,] 

I, Senses proper to this word. 

+1. Having high intellectual capacity; able, 
talented, possessed of genius. Oés.in general sense. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 1331 He was Ingenyous ayenst 
the fallace of the deuyl. 1548 Hate Chron., Feliv, JV 221 | 
The engenious witte of the Krenche men, excell the dull 
braynes of Englishmen. 1594 Suaks. Aich. ///, 11. i. 155 
Oh ‘tis a perillous Boy, Bold, quicke, ingenious, forward, 
capable. 1649 Lovetace Lucasia (1865) 9 Temples no less 
ingenious then Joves. a1704 T. Brown Praise Druuken- 
ness Wks. 1730 1. 35 Wine gives all things, it makes the dull 
ingenious. 1772 51R WV. Joss /’ocms Pref. (1777) 10 Trans- 
lated a few years ago from the Persian by a very ingenious 
gentleman. 1807 ‘I’. Tiiomson Chew, (ed. 3) FI. 212 Accord- 
ing to the experiments of that ingenious chemist. _ . 

+b. Of an action, composition, etc, : Showing 
cleverness, talent, or genius. Ods. in general sense: 


see 3b. 
rs0o9 Hawes Past. Pleas, vi. (Percy Soc.) 3: Then must | 
the inynde werke upon them all, By cours ingenious to rynne 
dyrectly After theyr thoughtes. a@ 1661 Futter IWorthies 
Ar840 11. 425 Freely to follow his own ingenious inclinations. 
1711 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) IIL. 255 “Ywas a good 
ingenious Sermon, about Praise. 1809 Jed. Frul. NXI. 
321 Some ingenious observations on Purpura, by Dr. Parry. 

+ 2. Intelligent, discerning, sensible. Ods. 

ts7t Dicces Pautom. 1, vit. Rjb, Wherof to the in- 
geniouse there need no other Example. «1661 Futter 
Worthies (1840) 111. 201 Especially if some ingenious gentle- 
inen would encourage the industrious gardeners by letting 
ground on reasonable rates unto them. 1666 BoyLE Orig. 
Formes & Qual To Rdr., Some Readers even ainong the 
ingenioser sort of them will take it up much better. 2733 
Gent Rippon 46 note, Travels of Cyrus..worthy the Perusal 
of every ingenious Person. 1824 1. Murray Eug. Gram. 
(ed. 5) I. 387 Many of the rules and observations respecting 
Prosody, are taken from ‘ Sheridan’s Art of Reading’; to 
which book the Compiler refers the ingenious student, 

+b. Of animals: Intelligent, sagacious. rare. 

1608 Torsect Serpents (1656) 604 If there had not been 
naturally some extraordinary faculty of understanding in 
this beast.. His wisdome would never have sent us to a 
serpent..but rather to some other ingenious beast, whereof 
there were great store in the world. t691 Ray Creation 1, 
(1692) 198 The most noble and ingenious Creatures that live 
there, the Cetaceous kind. ' . 

3. Having an aptitude for :nvention or construc- 
tion; clever at contriving or making things; skil- 
ful. This “with 3 b) is the current use. 

Now usually somewhat light or sometimes even depre- 
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ciative, expressing aptitude for curious device rather than 
solid inventiveness or skill. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 8a, The workman and prac- 
tiser, howe ingeniouser and better advysed he shall he, so 


much the more [etc]. 1638 F. Justus Maint. of Ancients | 


316 The laborious care of an ingenious and industrious 
artificer. 1668-9 Marvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 245 Every 
one will be as ingenious as he can to his own profit. 1703 
Moxos Mech, Exerc. 57 \ccording to my Observation and 
common Consent of the most ingenious Workmen. 1798 
Ferniar (lusty, Steruc ii. 26 Which several ingenious men 
have amused themselves by contriving. 1878 Jevons 7s 19, 
fol. Econ. 33 The <livision of labour leads to invention, 
because it enahles ingenious men to make invention their 
profession, 1885 $.Cox Expos, Ser.t. viii 99 So ingenious 
are we in tormenting ourselves. 

b. Of things, actions, etc.: Showing cleverness 
of invention or construction; skilfully or curiously 
contrived or made. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Rich. /// 48 Vf no ingenyous remedye 
coulde be otherwise invented. 1555 EDEN Decades To Rdr. 
(Arb,) 49 Ingenious inuentions of experte artificers, 1634 
DrFKeEToN 7vaz, (1844) 2 \ most ingenious copperas work 
erected, 1719 Dt. Fone Crusoe u. v, They made abundance 
of inost ingenious things in wicker-work. 1822 IMtso~ Sc. 
4 <irt I. 360 An ingenious contrivance, and well adupted to 
the purpose. 1860 Macey PAys. Geog. Sea (low) xiil. § 563 
The most ingenious and beautiful contrivances for deep-sea 
soundings were resoricd to. 

II. Used by confusion for INGENvows or LL. fn- 


LENUUs, 


+4. Having or showing a noble disposition, high- 
minded; honest, candid, open, frank, ingenuous. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixii. § 5. 141 In requitall of which 
ingenious moderation the rest that withstood them did it in 
peaceable sort. ¢ 1680 Revertoce Ser. (1729) 1. 527 Our 
Lord having heard this ingenious confession. 1738 Nat 
flist. Curtt, VV. 187 VW Dr. Hewet had shewn himself an 
ingenious person, and would have owned . his share in the 
design against him, he would have spared his life. 

+5. Well born or bred. Odés. 

1638 F. Justus Paint. of Anien/s 286 Neither will any 
man who hath but a drop of ingenious bloud in his breast, 
trifle away boib his art and tine. 16ga \Wasitincton tr. 
Milton's Def. Pop. xii. (1851) 247, Mi manner of Slavery is 
scandalous and disgraceful to a fieeborn ingenious Person. 
1707 J. Cuampertayxe St. Gt. Arif, ut x1 366 Colleges 
Vondon) Any other thing that inay any way contribute tothe 
Accomplishment of an ingenious Nobleman or Gentleman. 

+ 8. Of employment, education, etc. : Betttting a 
well-born person; ‘liberal’. Ods. 

196 Snaxs. Tam. Shr.i.i. 9 A course of Learning, and 
ingenions studies. 1643S. Marsuacs Let. J irnd. Alimsel/ 
7 Suppose a free man indents with another to be his servant 
In sone ingenious employment. 1776 Apaw Sith IW, NV. 
1.1. x I. 125 Education in the ingenious arts and in the 
liberal professions. 

+ 7. Inborn, innate (= LL. ¢ugenuus). Obs. rare. 

1601-2 Ferpeckr ist Jt. /arall. 58 Curtesie is a free, 
spontaneal and ingenious quality, to which no inforcement 
can be used. 

Ingeniously (indziniasli‘, ary, 
“LY 4. 

1. In an ingenious manner; cleverly, skilfully ; 
+sagaciously, learnedly (0és.); with skilfal con- 


trivance. 

1548 Harz Chrou., (fen. 1/1 27 b, When the commissioners 
were once met, they so ingenionsly and effecteously proceded 
in their great affaires, that they agreed. 1556 ]. HEVwoop 
Spider & FXxxxti. 25 Not being geuen so much ingeniously 
To lerned iudgement. 1634 5ir T. Hevsert 7 raz, 147 The 
Quiver and Case, wrought and cut ingeniously. 1678 
Ausrev in Auy’'s Corr, (1848) 129 Mr. Merret. -hath metho- 
dized the laws of England very ingeniously. 1725 Pore 
View Iliad & Odyss. § 5 \R.) Homer has ingeniously begun 
his Odyssey with the transactions at Ithaca, during the 
absence of Ulysses. 1753 JANE Cotuier (¢///e} An Essay on 
the Art of ingeniously Tormenting. 1869 Freemas Vor, 
Cong. I1k. sili, 281 .\ case..in which each fallacy fitted in- 
geniously into another. 

+2. Used, by confusion, for INGENUOUSLY. 

1598 Fiorto, /ngenuamente, freely, franckly, according to 
ones conscience, vnconstrained, ingeniously. 1607 SHAKs. 
Timon i. ii. 230 Prythee be not sad, Thon art true, and 
honest; Ingeniously I speake, No blame belongs to thee. 
1692 Dravpen St. Euremont’s Ess. 332, 1 will tell you tn- 
geniously, That it is not mine. 1740 Col. Kec. Pennsylu. 
1V. 464 Is this dealing ingeniously by me? 1765 T. Hutcn- 
twson Hist, Mass. I. i. 147 If they would ingeniously ac- 
knowledge their offence they should be forgiven. 1786 5S, 
Haswett Iictoria 1. 3 Tell me, therefore, ingeniously, 
whether he has ever entertained you [etc.]. 

Ingenicusness (indginiesnés). 
+-NESS.] 

1. The quality of being ingenious; cleverness, in- 
genuity. 

155s Even Decades 233 With great ingeniousnesse & in- 
estimable pacience these nations haue ouercome much 
greater difficulties. a1661 Futter IVorthies (1662) 79 
He shewed as little Ingenuity as Ingeniousnesse, who 
Cavilled at the Map of Grecia for imperfect, because his 
Fathers house in Athens was not represented therein. 
1679 Burnet Hist, Ref 1. 326 The Bishops, wondering at 
the Ingeniousness and diligence of so poor a man, 1836 
Random Recoll. to. Lords viii. 148 The ingentousness of 
his arguments. 1885 Academy 22 Aug. 119/3 The paper, 
however, is wel] worth reading, owing to its perverse in- 
geniousness. 

+2. Used, by confusion, for INGENUOUSNESS: see 
Incentous II, Oés. 

1665 Boyte Occas. Keff.v. ix. 177 The greater appearance 
of Ingeniousness, as well as Innocence, there is in the prac- 
tice I am disapproving, the more dangerous it is. 1753 
Haxway 7rav. (1762) II. xt vii. 324 Uhe air with which 


[f prec. + 


(f. as prec. 


INGENUITY. 


Osman delivered himself, and the seeming ingeniousness .. 
wrought..an effect upon .\rnaud. 

t+tInge‘nit, -ite, 2.1 Os. [ad. L. ingenit-us 
inborn, innate, pa. pple. of szgignére to engender, 
fin- (1s- 4) + gigndre ‘+ gen-ere) to beget, cause 
to be born.) Inborn, inpate ; native, natural. 

1604 F, Hurinc Modest Def 10 Some haue an _ingenit 
propertie of curing their owne poisons, 1649 KuLwer 
Pathomyot. 1. vi. 28 The Muscles... performe their worke by 
a certaine ingenit virtue. 1669 Gace Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. iv. 25 
There remains in the Syrians an ingenite ardor of Navi- 
gation, 1728 Eaxpery tr, Burnet’s St. Dead 1. 14 The 
immortality of the Soul..some will have to be adventitious 
. others will have it to be ingenite. 

+ Ingenit, -ite, a." Cés. [ad. late I..ingenit-us 
unborn, f. z- (In- 3) + genttus born, pa. pple. of 
STENT? see prec.] Not born or begottew; not 
made or produced ; unereated. 

1677 Gave Crt, Gentiles 1h. 1v. 253 God is both Father 
always existing, and ingenite, 1678 Copwortn /nuted/, Syst. 
1. iv. 3 20. 376 As the Monad is Ingenit or Unmade, it being 
the Origine] and Feunntain of all Numbers, 

Ingenital indgenital), a. rare~'. [f. as In- 
GENIT!, after congeni/al.] _Inboin, innate. 

1886 GLapstoxe /rish Quest. iv. 27 This ingenital defect 

t+Ingenor, -our. O/s. [sec ENGINEER.] A 
constructor or director of warlike engines: =lin- 
GINEER 2. 

1601 W. T. Ld. Ren-y's Civ. Consid. 36 Wherefore the 
Consull being discentenied herewith. .sent for the Ingenour, 
and commanded him to be whipt. 1607 Norven Surv. 
Dia/, 129 M. William Englebert, an eacellent Ingenor. 

+Ingent, a. Ols. [ad. L. ingens, ingent-em 
luge, enormous, vast.] Immense, very great. 

63450 Mirour Saluacioun 6€8 O ingent magnytude lord 
blissed inot thow be. 1535 Lysntsav Satyre 3458 That 
speciall luife mgent God had to man. 1§78 IéanisteR Hist, 
Mant. 14 The ingent dolours, and tormentes of the teeth. 

+Ingenteel, 2. Ols. [1x-3.] Ungentecl. 

1658 KK. IRanck North, Wem, (1694) p. xvii, Let me 
flaiter my self, that no Gentleman will be so ingenteel to 
censure my Survey. 1787 A/inor 29 How ingenteel the 
sound of Pady, Tady, Norah, Juggy. 

+Ingentility. Ods. rare—'. [InN-3.) The 
vppostte of gentility: ungentle birth or breeding. 

1604 [Miopietos) Father Hulburds 7. Wks. (Bullen) V. 
601 Gold..that throwest the earthen bowl of the world, with 
the bias the wrong way, to peasantry, baseness, ingentility. 

+ Inge-ntilize, v. Cés. rare—9°. [f. lt. tregeuti- 
lire ingentilisco) to make gentic, courteous, or 
noble (Florio’.] = GENTILIZE v.11. 

1611 Cotcr., Ancbli, ennobled, made noble, ingentilized, 
made a gentleman. ciuodtir, to enuoble, make noble, in- 
geniilize, make a gentleman.. .Anod.issement, anennobling, 
or ingentilizing. 

+Ingentle, v. Oés. rare—'.  [f. Is-2 + Gen- 
TLE a, after It. ingendilire: cf. prec.) trans. To 
improve (a plant) by cultivation; cf. GENTLE a. 4. 

1622 Ronoru. Making Silk 82 This remoouing and trans- 
planting of wild plants dveth wonderfully mitigate and in- 
gentle them. 

+ Ingenuated, ff. a. rare—°. 
us: sce INGENUOUS. J 

1623 CockEram, /ngenuated, one Lorne of honest stocke, 
noble kincred. 

+ Inge-nuine, a.! Oés. rare. [f. Ix-2 + GENUINE, 
after fugenuows.) Genuine. 

1661 Jafers on Alter, Praycr Bk. 126 Whether it be a 
sign of the right and ingenuine spirit of Religion. 1661 R. 
L'Estrance State Divinity 42 Which Imposition they do 
not understand to be a sign of the Right and Ingenuine 
Spirit of Religion. 

+ Ingenuine, 2.2 Ods. rave. [IN-5.] Not 
genuine. 

1675 R. BertHocce Causa Dei 352 A many false, suppo- 
sititious, and ingenuine [Writings]. 

Ingenuity (indginiviti). fad. L. tugenuitas 
the condition of a free-born man, noble-mindedress, 
frankness, f. zugenu-us INGENUOUS: cf. F. tugénuild 
(16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), It. iugenuta (Florio, 
1598), possibly the immediate source. The em- 
ployment of the word as the abstract sb. from zx- 

genious for ingentosity or *ingeniely) appears to Le 
confined to Eng. and is connected with the con- 
fusion of the two adjs. in the 17th c.: see INcE- 
nious II and IncEnvous 6.] 

I. Senses connected with INGENUUUS. 
+1. The condition of being free-born ; honourable 
extraction or station. Ods. 

1598 Frorio, /ugennita, freedome or free state, ingen- 
uitie, a liberall, free, or honest nature and condition. 
1614 Sevpen Zitles Hon. Pref. Cij, In.enuitie, not No- 
bilitie, was designed by the three Names. 1614 RaveicH 
Hist. World . iii. § 16. 705 Such other tokens of ingenuity 
for his wife and children as every one did use. 1638 F. 
Jesus Paint, of Ancients 234 Vhe noble Art. . being forced 
to seek her bread without any ingenuitie, after the manner 
of other sordide, mechanike. and mercenarie Arts. 1658 
Puituirs s.v., Ingenuity is taken for a free condition or 
state of life. , 

+b. The quality that befits a free-born person ; 

high or liberal quality (of education) ; hence, Li- 
l-eral education, intellectual culture (cf. 11). Ods. 
a166r Furrer Worthies (1840 I1. 214 He intended it for 
a seminary of religion and ingenuity. 1662 STILLINGFL. 
Orig. Sacr ii. § 1 He [Moses] was brovght upin the Court 


[f. 1. dgertn- 


INGENUOUS. 


of Egypt, and..was skilled in all the learning of the Aigyp- 
tians; and these..prove the ingenuity of his education. 

+ 2. Nobility of character or disposition ; honour- 
ableness, highmindedness, generusity. Ods. 

1598 [see sense 1]. 1603 Frorio Montaigne u. vill. (1632) 
215, I should have loved to have stored their mind with in- 
genuity and liberty. a@ 1638 Mepe Jf 4s. (1672)1. xxxii. 161 
This word Meekness, whose notion in the Hebrew .. is as 
large well-nigh as Vertue itself .. may be expressed, as I 
think, by Ingenuity, or ingenuous goodness, @1716 SouTH 
Twelve Serm. (1744) 11. 247 Yo injure or offend him that 
does but wish and desire our good argues little ingenuity. 

3. Freedom from dissimulation; honesty, straight- 
forwardness, sincerity ; honourable or fair dealing ; 
freedom from reserve, openness, candour, frankness. 
(Now rare, the current word being ‘ngesnousness.) 

1614 JACKSON Creed m1. xiii, § 11 Melchior Canus,..for a 
Papist a man of singular ingenuity. 1656 JER. TayLor 
Dens Fustif. Ep. Ded., When I find that men are angry at 
my Ingenuity and openness of discourse. a 1694 ‘liLLot- 
son Serm. (1743) VII. cxvii. 1960 This is to acknowledge 
that they were in an error, and mistaken .. which few have 
the ingenuity toown. 1696 Puitiivs (ed. 5), /ugenuity, .. 
a natural Openness and Sincerity always to acknowledge 
the Truth. 1794 Goown Cal, I} t/iams 8 An expression of 
frankness, ingenuity, and unreserve. 1889 STEVENSON 
Master of B. (1896) 188, 1 told her all with ingenuity, even 
as itis written here. 

II. Senses conuected with INGENIOuS. 

+4. High or distinguished intellectual capacity ; 
genius, talent, quickness of wit. Ods. in general 
sense: see 6, 

1s99 3. Jonson Ev. Man out of /fum. Wu. ix, Ingenuitie! 
I see his ignorance will not suffer him to slander her, which 
he had done most notably, if he had said wit for ingenuitie, 
as he meant it. 1639 Woopatt Ji’ks. Pref. (1653) x May 
not be so much undervalued as to be ascribed tu humane 
ingenuitie. 1644 H. Parker Fus Pop. 40 It often happens, 
that the servant has niore natural! ingenuity then the 
master, 1713 WARDER 7rve Amazons (ed. 2) 154 If any of 
mcre Ingenuity or Leasure, will graft upon this Stock. 
1795 Mason Ch. Was. ii, 126 Now it is this learning and 
ingenuity that I chiefly object to in them. 

+b. In f/ (of a number of persons). Ods. 

1628 Frertuam Resolves u. [1.] xlix, 144 No Age, either 
before or since, could present vs with so many towring Inge- 
nuities. 1648 Woop Life 15 Feb. (O. H. S.) I. 139 May it 
pices your Gravities to admit ..a kitten of the Muses .. 

efore your sagacious ingenuitics, : 

+5. Intellectual capacity; intelligence, sense, 
good judgement ; normal condition of the mental 


faculties ; (one’s) senses or wits. Ods. 

3651 Baxter laf, aft. 43 Vhis errour which so strangely 
hereaves men of common ingenuity! 1665 Borte Occas, 
Rel, wu. xiii. (1848) 141 He .. may very probably lose his 
Soul, and has most certainly lost his Ingenuity. 1675 tr. 
Camden's Hist, Flic, 1. (1688) 392 A man of good Inge- 
nuity, but not well skilled in Court Arts. 


tb. fransf. A course of action showing good 


sense or judgement ; ‘wisdom’. Ods. 

1657 Teaver Comm, Ezra viii. 22 It is the ingenuity of 
Saints to study Gods ends more than their own. 1660 
Makvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 I!. 18 It will be each man’s 
ingenuity not to grudge an after-payment. 

6. Capacity for invention or construction; skill 
or cleverness in contriving or making something 
(material or immaterial). Also as attribute of the 
thing, action, etc.: Skilfalness of contrivance or 
design. (The current sense.) 

1649 Butne Eng. /miprov. lupr. (1653) 101 O Sloth! 
stand by, & let Ingennity try a trick or two more. 1664 
Puwer £.rp, Philos. 1. 76 Men, who could not readily find 
out the ingeauity of his knavery. 1665 GLanvitt Def Vain 
Dogm, 67, 1 acknowledge the ingenuity of Sir Kenelm 
Dighye’s Hypothesis. 1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772, 
145 Such is the ingenuity of our weavers that nothing in 
their own branch 1s too hard for them. 1822 Haziitt 
Yable-t. 1. ix. 195 Ingenuity is genius in trifles.. A clever or 
ingenious man Is one who can do anything well. 1875 
er Plato (ed. 2) V. 24 Coincidences too subtle to have 

een invented by the ingenuity of any imitator, 

b. with az and f/. An ingenious device or con- 
trivance ; an artifice. 

1650 Frencn Distil/, Ded. (1651) Aiv, It is pity there is 
such great encouragement for many empty. .arts, and none 
for this, and such like ingenuities. 1726 G. Roserts 
4 Years Voy,270 They had an Ingenuity peculiar to them. 
selves in splittuung the Trees after they felled them. 1829 
I. Tayror Exthus. vii. 177 The kind-hearted schemer..rich 
in petty ingenuities—always well intentioned and seldom 
well imagined. 


Ingenuous (indze‘niz,as),a. [f. L. zayenu-2us 
native, inborn, free-born, having the qualities of a 
freeman, noble, frank (f. z- 1N- 2) + gen-, stem of 
gignére to beget) + -ous. Cf. F. zagénu (13th ¢. 
in Godef.).] 

1. Of free or honourable birth; frce-born. (Chiefly 
in references to Roman History.) 

1638 F. Junius Paint. of Ancients 160 It seemeth more- 
over to have been a priviledge of the ingenuous or free- 
borne lads onely. 1783 Haites Axntig. Chr. Ch. vi. 192 
Caracalla bestowed the rights of citizenship on all Roman 
subjects who were of ingenuous birth. 1862 MerivaLe 
Rom, Emp. (1865) V. x\. 57 Augustus allowed the Roman 
citizens .. to intermarry with freedwomen .. because tbe 
females of ingenuous birth were not numerous enough to 
mate them. 

2. Noble in nature, character, or disposition; 
generous, high-minded. (Of persons, or their dis- 
positions, actions, etc.) Ods. or ach. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. Proem., Thou nursing 
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Mother of faire wisdomes lore, Ingenuous Melancholy. 
1616 Butiokar, /ngenuous, gentleman-like. 163x DENISON 
Heav, Bang. 182 They scofie him ; an iniury hardly indured 
by any ingenuous man. a@ 166x Futter Worthies (1840) 1. 
276 His having a prince’s mind imprisoned in a poor man's 
purse rendered him to tbe contempt of such who were not 
Ingenuous. 1691 Ray Creation Ded. 3 To ingenuous 
Natures, true Honor .. is not the meanest [consideration], 
1788 Priestcey Lect, fist. v. xlvii. 353 Shame is no punish- 
ment except upon persons of ingenuous dispositions. 

+b. Of animals or things: Of high or excellent 
quality or character; ‘noble’. Ods. 

1607 Torsett Four-/, Beasts (1658) 10r Yhese [harts] are 
above all other four-footed Beasts both ingenuous and 
fearful. 1658 Evetys #r. Gard. (1675) 257 Pruning off the 
new setts, and sparing the old, as the most ingenuous and 
fruitful. 1664 — $3/va (1679) 5 Planted in a more open, 
free, and ingenuous soil 

+ 3. Befitting a free-born person, or one of hon- 
ourable station; liberal, high-class. Ods. 

1611 Coryat Crudities Ep. Ded., These courtly Gentle- 
men, wbose noble parentage, ingenuous education, and 
vertuous conuersatiun haue made worthy to be admitted 
into your Highnesse Court. 1638 F. Junius Paint. of 
alucients 188 In old time, when naked vertue was yet in 
esteem .. all kinde of ingenuous arts did flourish. @1716 
Biackati H’ks. (1723) 1. 333 A Person, who..secms to have 
good watural Parts, and to have had ingenuous Education. 
1757 Burne Abridgm, Eng. Hist. im. ix. Wks, 1842 I]. 592 
Improved and exalted by..that great opener of the mind, 
ingenuous science. 

4. Honourably straightforward ; 
candid. (The current sense.) 

1598 [implied in IxceNvovsty 1} 1610 Br. Hatt Afol. 
Brownists in Recoll, Treat. (1614) 7535 You begin to be 
ingenuous; while you confesse a reformation in the Church 
of England. 16a1 Exsinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 21 
Yf he wyll make an ingenuous confession. 1649 MILTON 
f:ikon. xxi, ‘The Damsell of Burgundie, at sight of her own 
letter, was soon blank, and more ingenuous then to stand 
outfacing. 1753 HocartH A nal. Beauty 5,1 will be ingenuous 
enough to cunfess something of this may be true. 1794 E. 
Hector Let. to Boswell 9 Jan. in Boswell Johnson an. 1734 
note, Surely it would be more ingenuous to acknowledge 
than to persevere. 1855 Macaucay /7ist. Eng. xiii. ITI. 
260 The language which he held..was well weighed and well 
guarded, but clear and ingenuous. ? 

b. Innocently frank or open; guileless, innocent ; 
autless. (=F. zugénu, -ue.) 

1673 Heylin’s Cosmogr. . 142 The People generally of a 
modest and ingenuous [1652 ingenious) countenance. 1750 
Gray Elegy xviii, lo quench the blushes of ingenuous Sbame. 
1781 W. Braxe £ss. Aunt. Pref. (1788) 10 Stories of the 
young and ingenuous Peasant torn froin his weeping Parents, 
and..banished. 1877 Brack Green Past. ii, These were fine 
notions to have got into the head of an ingenuous country 
maiden, 1887 Poor Nellie (1888! 139 His ingenuous eyes 
upened widely, 

+ 5. Native, natural. 
genuus.) Obs. 

1856 STANLEY Sinai § Pal. xiv. (1858) 460 Before the ‘in- 
genuous rock" had beeu ‘violated by the marble’ of Con- 
stantine. s . . 

"\ 8. In 17th c. frequently misused for zzgenious : 
see INGENIOUS 1-3. Ods. 

1588 Suaks. L. L. L. 1. ii. 80 If their Sonnes be ingennous 
[Qe. 1 ingenous, Qo. 2, Fo. 3 ¥ 4 ingenuous), they shall want 
no instruction. /éid, 1. ii, 29. 1611 —Cytd. IV. ii. 186 My 
ingenuous Instrnment, (Hearke Polidore) it sounds. 1653 
Honcrort Procopins, Vandal Wars 1. 15 John the Cappa- 
docian, a bad man, was ingenuous to find projects for money 
to the treasury, with the ruine of men. 1663 Hroc Leg. S¢. 
Cuthbert 42 Vhe art [of illumination of MSS.), I confess, is 
hoth ingenuous, andcommendable. 1795 Fate of Sedley II. 
151 A sterile effort of folly and of ingenuous cunning. 

Ingenuously (indzgenizjasli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY 2.] 

1. In an ingenuous manner ; honestly, straight- 
forwardly, openly, frankly, candidly; without dis- 
simulation or reserve. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev, Man in //um, wv, Tell mee, ingenu- 
ously, dost thou affect my sister Bridget, as thou pretend’st ? 
r6rr Biste Traus!, Pref. 5 Sixtus..and Alphonsus. .doe 
ingenuously confesse as inuch, 1662 STiLLinGFl.. Orig. Sacr. 
1,11. § 11 Joseph Scaliger plainly gives out, and ingenuously 
professeth his ignorance. 1759 DitwortH /’ofe 47 He in- 
genuously sent thein to him in his own handwriting. 1884 
Atanch. Exam, 15 Feb. 5/4 He entered upon a rash enter- 
prise, and conducted it not altogether ingenuously. 

+2. With the education or culture befitting an 
honourable station ; in the liberal arts; liberally. 

1670 R. Coxr Disc. Trade 74 The Female Sex. .are less bred 
ingenuously in England, than in France, Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, and the United Netherlands. 1673 Ess. Educ. 
Gentlew, 4 Were a competent number of Schools erected to 
Educate Ladyes ingenuously, methinks I see how asham'd 
Men would be of their Ignorance. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lap- 
land 14 Vhose that are most ingenuously educated in Arts 
and Letters. 

[f£ as 


Ingenuousness (indze-niz,asnés). 
prec. +-NESS.] 

1. The condition of being free-born ; honourable- 
ness or gentleness (of birth). rare. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. Il, 219 [Burghers in Germany] 
commonly join to the ingenuousness of their birth tbe enjoy- 
ment of many privileges. 

+ 2. Nobility of disposition; generosity. Ods. 

1611 Coter., /ngenuité, ingenuitie, ingenuousness; noble- 
nesse, franknesse, gallantnesse of humor ; an open, honest, 
franke, or liberall disposition. 21687 T. Jacomse in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav, Ps. \xxxi, 12 Take heed how you carry your- 
selves towards him: not only upon ingenuousness, it ts base 
to be unkind to our Gnide. 


open, frank, 


(nonce-use, repr. L. in- 


| 


INGESTA. 


3. Freedom from dissimulation or reserve ; 
straightforwardness, sincerity; openness, frank- 
ness, candour, 

1611 (see sense 2]. 1721 Batre, /ngenuity, Ingennonsness, 
Freedom, Frankness, Sincerity. 1754 RicHarpson Grandison 
II. xxix. (1781) 268 My ingenuousness sball make atonement 
for that error, 1794 Mrs. Ravcuirre J/yst. Udolphe vi, 
There is something in the ardour and ingenuousness of 
youth, which is particularly pleasing to the contemplation 
of an old man, 1812 Sir H. Davy Cher. Philos. 37 He 
possessed in the highest degree ingenuousness and the Iove 
of truth. 1849 Macautay Hrst. Eng. vii, He.. pours out 
all his thoughts with the ingenuousness ofaschoolboy. 1866 
Lowe t /i/ks, (1890) Il. 256 In Petrarch’s [sonnets] all in- 
genuousness is frittered away into ingenuity. 

“| 4. Used by confusion for zngentonsness (=IN- 
GENUITY II), Ods. 

1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay’s Argecnis 61 The Commonwealth 
alsu will flourish with more excellent wits, while Monarchies, 
as aduerse to ingenuousnesse, will wither. 1642 FULLER 
Holy & Prof. St. xix, By his ingenuousness he [a good 
handicraftsman] leaves lis art better than he found it. 1677 
Gitpix Demronol, (1867) 235 They have not a malicious in- 
genuousness to prepare themselves without some .. chief 


mover. 
tImgeny. Obs. Also 7 inj-,eng-. [ad. L. 


7ngent-wim innate quality, nature, character, genius, 
f. ¢n- \IN-?) + gen-, stem of gvgn-cre (gen-cre) to 
beget, cause to be born.] 

1. Mind, intellect, mental faculties; mental ten- 
dency, disposition. 

€1477 CAXTON Fason 72 Thou art..the right oustyll that 
pollisshith and enlumyneth us and our rude ingenyes. 1583 
in Sir J. Melvil 37772. (1735) 290 Subtil, secret, and sharp 
of ingeny. 1607 WALKINGTON Of¢, Glass 42 A fat belly hath 
a leane ingenie. 1659 T. Pecke Parnassi Pucrp. 2 Not 
Hope, but real Worth doth magnifie The happy Torrent of 
the Ingenie,, 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. I. 483 A person of 
great erudition..and ofa most polite ingenie. 1708 MotTEux 
Rabelais (1737) V. 230 In which your Ingeny finds Delec- 
tation. 5 

b. Distinctive character, nature, or ‘spirit’ (of 
a thing): =GENIUS 3 b-e. 

1647 Spricce Anglia Rediv. w. vii. (1854) 279 How Oxford, 
a place of books and colleges, could have been reduced into 
its gown and peace, but by a motion..as little destructive, 
and as suitable to the ingeny of such a place of arts. 1662 
J. Sparrow tr. Befme's Rem. Whs., Complertons 2 Vhe 
property and Ingeny or Inclination of the Constellations. 

2. Intellectual capacity, inental ability; genius, 
talent, cleverness, ingenuity. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 1. ii. 1860) Biv b, The senatours. .com- 
mendyd gretly the ingenye and wytte of the chyld. 1596 
Nasue Saffron Walden 77 Mliserere met 1 what an ingeny is 
heere? 1602 N. Baxter Sidueys Ourania N ij, Renowned 
Poets, of highest Ingenie, Shall decke thy tombe with ever- 
lasting fame. 1662 Granvitt Lv.r Orient. xiii. (1682) 110 
‘The deaf and dumb have many times ., very remarkable 
mechanical ingenies. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic u. 
xix. 92 The scholar may have more ingeny and industry than 
his master. . 

+3. Aninvention; aclever contrivance. Ods. rare. 

1588 R. Parke tr. A/endoza's Hist. China 101 Vhe admir- 
able inuention and the subtill ingenie of printing. 

+Inge-re,v. Obs. rare. [a. ¥.cngére-r (Oresme, 
14thce.),or ad. L. ¢zger-cre to carry in, put or push 
in, obtrude: sce Incest. The usual Scotch form 
was INGYRE, q.v.] ref. To thrust oneself in, to 
obtrude oneself, intrude ; to presume. 

1489 Caxtos /aytes of A. mn. xxi. 221 Yf it hap that som 
chapellayn .. goo to werre or that ingereth or putteth hym- 
self forthe ..therto. 1562 Win3t1 Cert, Tractates ii. Wks. 
1888 I. 21 King Ozias, quha in his presumptioun, ingerit 
him self to offer the brynt sacrifice. 1563 — our Scoir Thre 
Quest. ibid. 67 We ingere ws bauldlie .. to propone thir 
quzstionis folloving. 

Inge-rminate, v. rvare—°. [IN-°.] trans. To 
cause to germinate (Worcester, 1860). 

+Ingerrt, v., obs. variant of Ener v. 

tso9 R. Lincue Fount, duc. Fict. H ij, Close to their 
bodies is the same ingerted. 


Ingest (indzest), v [f. L. ingest-, ppl. stem 
of ¢nvercre to carry in, put or push in, f. 77- (Ix-%) 
+ gercre to carry, bear; cf. digest, egest.] 

+1. ¢vans. To put in, push in, thrust in. Oéds. 

1617 Cottins Def. Bp. Ely u. viii. 343 When he cannot 


aspire thether himselfe, he ingests in other partners and 
compossessioners, he cares not whome. 

2. spec. To introduce (aliment) into the stomach 
(or mouth) ; to take in (food). 

16z0 VENNEK Via Recta viii. 164 It is most hurtfull to the 
body to ingest nourishment vpon nourishment not digested. 
1665 G. Harvey ddzice agst. Plague 5 Arsenick ingested 
within the Body .. immediatly effects enormous Vomits. 
1709 Bear in PA. Trans. XXVII. 98 How can Aliments 
be ingested into the Mouth, and not pass over by the 
Larynx? 1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys. i. (1872) 27 A mouth 
and stomach .. extemporized, as it were on each occasion 
that aliment is ingested. 1878 Beit Gegenbaur's Comp. 
Anat. 16 At times, indeed, we can see the protoplasm in- 
gesting food. 

| Ingesta (indze'sta), sd. pz. Phys. (L. ingesta, 
neut. pl. of zugests, pa. pple. of rugercre: see 
prec.] Substances introduced into the body as 


nourishment; food and drink. : 
1727 Pore, etc. Jf. Scriblerus 1, xiv, The extraordinary 
quantity of tbe /ugesta and Egcsta of the people of England. 
1805 W. Saunvers A/in, Waters 449 A substance which 
forms so large a portion of the ingesta, must havea powerful 
and constant agency upon tbe animal machine. 1855 H. 


INGESTAR. 


Spencer Priac, Psychol. (1872) 1. u. ix. 274 Inaction, due to 
deficiency of liquid in the inyresta. 

+ Ingestar,-ter. (ls. rare. Also ingistera. 
[ad. It. cuvhislara, inguistara, in Ylorio enghis- 
tara (See quots.) 

16x11 Convar Crudities 288 Yhese wines are alwayes 
brought up... in certuine great glasses called Ingistera’es 
that are commonly used in all those citics of Italy that 
I surveied. 1612 Trav. Four English. 29 Kucry one that 
was able, brought .. many bottles or ingesters of exceeding 
good wine. 1617 Mokryson /¢/u. 1. 96 An ingestar of wine 
(a measure somewhat bigger then the Inglish pint). 

Ingested ‘indzecstéd), pf/. a. [f. Incest uv. + 
-ED!.) Taken in (as food). 

1646 Sie ‘l. Browne /'seud. Ef. w. vii. 196 ‘The grosse 
ponderosity of the aliment ingested. 1755 Fi.ewincin 77/2. 
Traus. XLIX. 259 Fuces formed out of ingested aliments. 
¢ 1855 Circ. Sc, 1. 328/1 The essence of the ingested nutri- 
inent passes,.into the circulation, 

+ Inge‘stible, 2. Obs. rare—°. [Ix-3; cf. L. 
tngesdibilis Pliny .) ‘Heavy, hard to be borne’ 
(Cockeram, 1623). 

Ingestion ‘indzecstyan’. [ad. late L. fges- 
Hfon-em, nu. of action f. dagercre to Incest. Cf. 
mod.i*. sges/ion.) The action of ingesting; the 
taking in of aliment. 

1620 Vixnrk Ia A'ecta viii. 175 The ingestion of too 
much meat is burthensome and inturious to all the body. 
1665 Jur. Tavior Unum Necess, vil. §1 That Adam was 
made mortal. .is..proved by his very eating and drinking. . 
by ingestion and egestion. 1834 J. Forses Laenuec's Vis. 
Chest ed. 4) 238 The ingestion of the medicine in an agree- 
able veliicle. 1858 J. H. Brxser Nutrition iv. 86 The in- 
gestion of alcoholic stimulants .. is attended with a feeling 
of temporary strength. 

Ingestive (indze'stiv’, a. [f. Incest v. + -1VE.] 
Having the function of taking in aliment. 

_ 1835-6 Toop Cyc/. Anat, I. 69/1 Less activity is indicated 
in the egestive than in the ingestive system. 1877 I]UXLEY 
Anat, (ny, Anta i. 50 ‘The ingestive apertures are 
numerons secondary pore-like apertures formed by the 
separation of adjacent cells of the ectoderm and endoderm. 

+I-nige:tting, v//. 5b. Sc. Obs. [IN adv. 110; 
cf. get in, Gerv. 60 f.] The action of getting in, 
collecting. 

1546 Sc. lets Mary (1814! II. 476 pe ingetting of the con- 
tributioune yrantit to pe sete of sersioune. 1597 Sc. Acts 
Jas. Vi (1816) 1V. 146 The chairges in ingetting of be samin 
{tax}. 1640-1 Adrhcudbr, War-Conun, Mia, bk, (1855) 138 
Assisting of the Collectores and Commissar for ingetuung of 
what ts dew to the publict. 

Inghamite (ijamoit). [f-the surname /ugham 
+-ITe.) A member of the religious body founded 
about 1740 by Benjamin Ingham (1712-72) of 
Aberford, near York, on principles akin to those 
of the Moravians aud Methodists. Also a¢frth. 

1839 in Penny Cycl, XV. 141,1. 1858-60 J. Garbxer 
Faiths World sx., Remains of the Inghaimites are still 
found in England, but they are a very small body. 1874 
J. UL. Buunr Diet, Sects s.v., Nine Inghamite chapels (are) 
enumerated in the Religions Census of 1851. 

+Ingi-ddied, pp/.a. Obs. rare—*. [f. Ix- = 

+Gippy w%+-£D!,] Made giddy or unsteady. 

1628 Feituam Nesolves u. [1.] xxix. 92 He has left vertue.. 
and is lanched into by-deuices of Itis owne ingiddyed braine, 

+ Ingild, obs. var. of INGiLp w., to gild. 

1598 Fi.oKio, /unorare, to inguilde, to guild. 

Ingin, variant of InGaN itfa/., onion. 

Inginare, -arie, obs. ff. ENGINEER, ENGINERY. 

+Ingine (indgain). [The usual Sc. form of 
ENGINE sé., in senses 1 and 2 of that word, q. v. for 
other examples.] Genius, natural ability, intellect. 

tsor Dovcras Pal. Jou. u. 156 The bounteis of that 
court dewlie to write War onir prolixt, transcending mine 
ingine. 1521 Dunbar /’vems Ixxvii. 60 Hir for to treit thai 
sett thair haill ingyne. 1562 Winzet Cert. 7Fractates i. 
Wks. 1888 I. 5 Pure studentis of ryche ingynis. 1596 
Darryaere tr. Lesdie's Hist. Scot. \\. 137 Of ane elegant 
forme, and ane rype Ingine. c1620 Sir W. Mvre J/isc. 
Poems xx. 11 The puir issues of my weak ingyne. 1819 
W. ‘Tessar Papistry Storu'd (1827) 17 And |} na help 
their weak ingyne Wi’ my suggestions strang? 

Hence + Ingi'ned a., ininded, disposed. rare—% 

a 1605 Potwarr /iyting w. Vontgourerteé 155 lacstro, bee 
better anes inginde, Or I shall flyte against nry sell, 

Ingineer, -er(e, -ier, obs. ff. ENGINEER, 

Inginous, variant of ENcinous a., Obs. 

Ingird, Ingirdle: see Excirp, ENGIRDLE, 

Ingire, variant of INGYRE v., Oéds. 

Ingirt, variant of LNGirt v., Obs. 

t+tIvnigi:ver. Sc. Obs. [ln adv. 11e; cf. give 
72, GIVE v. 39e.) One who gives or hands in (a 
document, etc.). 

w6ax Sc. Acts Fas. FJ (1816) 1V. 599 [To] giff vp his 
Inventar..whiche The Ingevar sall declair to be a trew deid. 
1640 Sv. icts Chas. /, V. 291 \ Jam.) ‘he ingiveris of the 
saids articles. 

I-nigi:ving, v/. sb. rare. 
prec.] Giving in, handing in. 

1677 W. Row Contn. Blair's Autobiog. x. (1848) 217 
After the ingiving of these papers they repaired to Graves. 
end. 1868 cf 31 & 32 Vict, c. 101 § 80 Resignation shall 
be held to be duly made..by the ingiving of the note apply- 
ing for the charter. wee 

+Ingla'mus, a. Obs. var. of ENGLEIMOUS, viscid. 

1483 Cath. clngd. 195/2 Inglamus, viscosus. 
Ingland, -londe, obs. forms of ENGLAND. 


[Is adv. 11: cf. 
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Ingle ‘ing’l. Se. ivn'l), 56.1 Orig. Sc. Also6 
ingil 1. [Origin obscure; usually identified with 
Gael. afugeal fire, light; but there are difficulties.) 

1. Fire; a tire burning upon the hearth; a house- 
fire. Now chiefly in a@, dy, or rotund the ingle, 

1so8 Dunuar Flytiug qw. Aennedic 117 Fane at evin for 
to bring hame a single, Syne rubb it at aue vthir auld wytis 
ingle. 1513 DotGias .# ness x11. iii. 16 Sum otheris brocht 
the fontane watter fayr And sum the haly ingill wyth thame 
bair. «a 1605 Potwant Alyting aw. JJontyont, 667 Vhou sat 
sa neir the chimney nuik .. Fast be the ingle. 1674 Ray 
N.C. Words 26 (ngle (Cumb.), fire, a blaze or lame. 1721 
Ramsay Up in the ir 2 Now the sun's gane out o’ sight 
Veet the ingle, and snuff the light. 1785 Burns Cofter’s 
Sat. Night iii, Wis wee Lit ingle, Llinkin Lonilie, His 
clean hearth-stane. 1820 Keats /aay 16 Sit thee by the 
ingle, when The seur faggot blazes bright. 1856 K. A. 
Varcuan J/ystics (1860) 1. 270 With storics such as these... 
the holy msn whiled away our windy March nights by the 
ingle. 1882 Mars. Ouipussr Lit, (dist. Ang. 1. 165 ‘The 
landlord and all his guests were assenibled round the ingle. 

¢ 2. Misapplied to an open fireplace. 

1841 Lytton V4. 4 wJ/era. Vv. ii, He settled himself in the 
ingle, till the guard’s horn should arouse him, 1894 IPaut 
Caine Vaaxraian V1. xii, Caesar. left Kate as he had fuund 
her, crouching by the tire inside the wide ingle of the old hall. 

3. altrih, aud Comé., as ingle-bench, a bench 
beside the fire; ingle-bred a,, hon.e-bred, untra- 
velled. Sce also JNGLE-CHEEK, -NOOK, -SIDE, 

1853 M. AKNoLp Scholar Gipsy vi, At sonie lone ale house 
iu the Berkshire moors, On the warm “*ingle-bench, the 
smock-fro.ked boors [lad found him seated, 1881 Kossti 
Ball. & Sown., Rose Mary uw. xxxii, On the ingle-bench the 
dead man lay. 1788 Picken /'oeis 112 Mony an *ingle-bied 
auld wife Has batth mair wit an’ settses Than me. 

+ Ingle, s/.2 Os. Also 7 eng\h le, inghle. 
[Origin unknown: cf, NINGLE.) A bcy-favourite 
(in bad sense); a catamite. 

1592 Nasne Sérange News Wh. (Grosart IL 277, 1 ain 
afraid thou wilt make me thy ingle. 1598 Fiorto, ( atanitto, 
a ganimed, an ingle. 1601 13. Jonson /'oelaster 1. ii, What? 
shall Lhave my sonne a stager now ? an enghle for players? 
1602 Mipoteton Llurt, Master-Coust. v. ity Jove’s own 
ingle, Ganymede. a 1610 IItatey 7? heophrastus (16,6) 11 
And alwaies sitting by his Ingle courts hin. a 1683 OLrpuam 
Fvet. Wks. | 1686) 88 What costs a Rape, or lucest, and how 
cheap Vou may an ITarlot, or an Ingle keep, 1708 Mot7EUx 
Rabelais, Pautagr. Prognost. v, Those whom Venus ts said 
torule; as..Ganymedes, Itardachces, Iluflers, Ingles. 1878 
Siupson tr. Prodigal Sou t. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. 11 93 
‘They lose the bloom of their youth with good-for-nothing 
companions, or even with whores and ingles. 

* Misused for ‘ Familiar friend’, ‘chum’, 

1821 Scott Acni(zw. iit, ‘1a! my dear friend and ingle, 
Tony Foster !.. have you altogether forgotten your friend, 
gossip, and playfellow, Michael Lambourne ?” 

Ingle, 54.3 Jocal. [Of doubtful status and de- 
rivation.) ?A nvok; an angle. 

1877 .V. WV. Linc. Gloss., //iugles, the ingles, the corners 
inside an open chimney. 1890 Mokris Glittering ain xx, 
Hallblithe steered toward an ingle of the haven. 

tIngle, v. Obs. [f Ince 5d.-) 

l. trans. To fondle, caress. 

1598 FLonrio, Zansecrarc, to ingle boies, to play wantonly 
with boyes against nature. 1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe I-p. 
Ded. (1871) 15 Hug it, ingle ace it, and cull it now thou 
hast it. 1601 Cuesrer Love's Vart., /uzoc. foct, Ess. (1878) 
171 And.. Ingles his cheeke. a 1631 Donne Elegy iv. Poems, 
etc. (1633) 49 Why little brethren. .those sweet nights. .kist, 
and ane on thy father’s knee. 

2. ‘Yo cajole, wheedle, coax, 

1601 3. Jonson /'octaster wt. ii, le presently goe and 
enghle some broker for a Poets gowne, and bespeak a gar- 
land. 1602 Mivoieton Blurt, Vaster-Const. 1. it, Prithee, 
Simperina, do not ingle me; do not flatter ine, Trivia. 

3. intr. ‘Yo fondle with. 

1611 Mippieton & Dekker Roaring Girle w. Wks. 1873 
HI]. 202 Then deale they vnder hand with vs, and wee must 
ingle with our husbands a bed. 

llence Ingling v4/, 56. and ppl. a. 

1595 I. Epwanns Cephalus & Procris (1878) 43 Welle take 
more ioy in counting vuer sorrowes, Than Venus gazing on 
her ingling sparrowes. 1§98 FE. Gitrix SAsa/. (1878) 3 In- 
steede of ingling termes for thy good will, Reader fall to, 
reade, iest, and carpe thy fill. 1620 //istrio-w. 1. 140 Then 
we shall have rare ingling at the predigall child. 

Ingle-cheek. sv. [f. lsctesé.!] The cheek 
or jamb of a fireplace. 

01774 C. Keita Farmer's Ha’ iv, They a’ drive to the 
ingle-cheek. 1785 Burns Iésfon 1. itt, Vhere, lanely, by the 
ingle-check, I sat and ey’d the spewing reek. 1 Scott. 
Endeavour Oct. 2 Sitting on a low stool by the ingle cheek, 


Ingle-nook. Orig. Sc. [f. nee 56.1) The 
nook or corner beside the ‘ingle’; chimncy-corner. 

21774 Frrousson /ocms (1789) EH. 6 (Jam.) The ingle- 
nook supplies the simmer fields. 1816 Scott Old JMor?, iv, 
I'll begin with that sulky blue-bonnet in the ingle-no»ok. 
1844 Disrazia Couineshy iu. i, ‘Vhere was a comfortable 
enough looking kitchen; but the ingle nook was full of 
smokers. 1859 Geo, Eviot A. Bede it, ‘Old Feyther Vaft' 
. had some time ago gone back to his ingle-nook. 

Ingles, variant of IxGLis, Os. 


Ingle-side. [f. IscLesé.1] A fire-side. 

201750 [/uuible Beggar x.in Herd Collect, Sc. Songs (1776) 
I}. 30 But he was first hame at his ain ingle-side. 1815 
Scotr Guy .J/. xii, It’s an auld story now, and every body 
tells it as we were doing, their ain way by the ingleside. 
1887 R. Bucuaxan /Jeir of Linne ii, Vhe farmers welcomed 
Willie to their inglesides. 

+I-nglis, usual 14-16th c. Sc. and worth. form 
of EsGLisH a. and sé, Also rarcly Ingles‘e, 


-isch, -ise, -ishe, etc. 


INGLUVIES. 


a 1300 Cursor V7. 242 Pis ilk bok es translate In to Inglis 
tong to rede For the loue of Inglis lede. ¢ 1470 Hinny 
Wallace t. 351 Inglis clerks in prophecys thai fand [etc.]. 
1508 Deunnar Gold. Sarge 259 Was thou noucht of oure 
Inglisch all the lycht? 1513 DoucLas Eucis 1, Prol. 24 
Williame Caatoun, of Inglis natioun, In pross hes prent ane 
buik of Inglis gros. 1596 Da.ayerre tr. Leslie's sist. Scot. 
I. 3 eple plane ignorant of the Ingles toung. /éid. 82 The 
Inglise historiographouris, /ud., he dignitie of the In- 
glishe name. 

So + Inglisman, usual 14-16the. worth.aud Se. 
form of ENGLISHMAN. Also Ingles-, -ise-. 

a1300 Cursor JM. 249 To laud and Inglis man i spell. 
¢ 1425 Wystoun Ciro. vith, xii. 19 Gret Despyte pir Inglis 
men IIad at pis Willame Walays pen. 1535 Sitwant 
Cren. Scot, 80 Our ald storeis..Tha war disnoyit all with 
Inghsmen. 1696 Datuyvaiie tr. Leslie's //ist Scot. | 85 
The Ingles nen. .vses that ald Saxon tuung. //td. 97 Thair 
nycht bouris the Inglise men. 

Inglishry, obs. form of Enciisuny. 

Inglobate (irgléwba), a. rare—'. [f. IN-? 
+GLoBaTE ppl. a.) Formed into a globe or glo- 
bular mass. 

1852 O1té & Pace te. /Juololdt’s Cosnios WV. vii. Nebulec 
p21 f they be vapoury masses, having one or more nebulous 
nuclei, the various degrees of their condensation st ggest the 
possibility of a process of gradual star-furmation from in- 
globate nutter. 

Inglote, obs. form of ENGtone v. 

+Inglomerated, f//.¢. Cbs. rave—'. [f. 
I... tuglomerdi-us (pa, yple. of ruglemerire; see 
Ix- 2 and GLomurate) + -Ep1.) Forined into a 
rounced mass or heap. 

1592 RK. 1). (Ap fnerotomachia 14 Unto which inglomerated 
and winding heape of bowelles, there was a convenient com- 
ming unto and entrance in, 

Inglorious (inglo-rias’, a. [ad. L. zuglorio- 
sus (Pliny) : sce 1-3 and Grontous, and cf, L. 
tnglorius, and ¥, éaglorieux (igth c. in Littié).] 

1. Not glorious, famous, or rnowned; not known 
to fane; obscme, humble. Now rare. 

1sgr Svenserk JA. Hachberd 981 Who will not venture life a 
King to bee, And rather rule..T han dwell in dust inglorious 
and bace? 1602 2nd Pt. Nelurn fr. /arnass. Ww. v. (Arb.) 
6x Inglorious may they live, inglorious die, ‘That suffer 
learning liue tn misery, 1671 Mitton 7”, A. 1. 42. 1750 
Gray Elegy xv, Some mute ingloricus Milton here may 
ret, 1881 STRVENSON b iy, Jue risgue 120 That mighty place 
of education, which .. turns cut yearly many inglorious 
masters in the Science of the Aspects of Life, 

+b. Without the glory of something . rare. 

1788 Gipson Deel. & /. lain. 8s5 VIET. gor Vhe far 
greater part were guiltless or inglcrious of the deed. 

2. OF actions, moce of Ife, cte.: Liinging no 
glory or honour to a person); hence, conterriry 
disgiace, shameful, ignomininus. 

1573 G. Hanviy Letter-¢k. (Camden) 41 Which was not so 
commodious for me .. as it was inglorius for them, to ther 
wunderful greif. 1576 Firrsine /'auopl, / fist. 161 Neyther 
let your battell Le tngloryous, exempted from noblenesse. 
1665 Maniry Grotius’ Low C. Warres 824 The King [was] 
fieed from such an inglorious contest. 1776 Gipson Dec/. & 
FL vy. (18€9) 1. 16 The victory over the senate was easy and 
ingloriuus 1849 Macauray //ist. Ang. ii. 1.191 It involved 
the country in an inglorious, unprofitable, and interminable 
war. 1864 Davee (Joly Kom, Linp. xiv. (1875) 224 An in- 
glorious traffic in honours and exemptions. 

Ingloriously (inylo-iiesli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY =.) In an inglorious manner, without glory ; 
ignominiously. 

1576 Firmine. Panopl. Fpist. 159 When the successes... 
shall be blemished, stayned, and ingloriously defaced. 1625 
G. Sanvys Trai. 1. 46 He reigned eight yeares inglorious:y. 
1710 Switt Ona Broomsti.k Wks. 1755 11. 1. 180'This singre 
stick, which you now behold irgloriously lying is that 
neglected corner. 1816 Dykox CA. //ar. ut. xliv, A swerd 
laid by Which eats into itself, and rusts ingleriously. 1875 
Jowett Plato ted. 2) V. 443 Those who meet Ueir death in 
this way. .shall be buried ingloriously, 

Ingloriousness (iuglé-riasnés),  [f. as prec. 
+ -NEsS.] The condition or quality of being in- 
glorious; obscurity; ignominy. 

1630 Doxnt Sern. xxv. 249 The ingloriousnesse of having 
been buried in the dust is recompensed in the glory I rise 
to. 1654 W. Mountactr Detont Ess. u. i. § 2. 9 The 
Scrutator of this mystery shall Le opprest by the inglorious- 
ness of the object. 1661 A. Weicit in Spurgeon 7 reas. 
Daz, Ps. \nii, 7 Let him that walks in the ingloriousness 
and contempt of the world, contemplate God. 1832 Mooxe 
Diary 6 Apr. in Weis, (1853) V1. 264 be ingloriousness of 
such a combut. ; 

Inglut, -glutte, obs. forms of ENGLuT v. 

Iniglutition. vere. (n. of action f. late L. 
inglitire (Isidore): cf. glutition, deglutition.] 
The action of swallowing. 

1803 G. Exuts Lef. to Scott 3 Oct. in Lockhart Scott, A 
iuost formidable drinker whose powers of inglutition .. had 
procured him a Jong series of triuniphs. 

Iniglu‘vial, a. rave. [f. next + -aL.] Of or 
pertaining to the ingluvics or crop. 

1843 OwEN Comp. Anat. Inv. Auim. xvii. 217 In the.. 
carnivorous Carabidz, there is a small gizzard, preceded 
by the usual ingluvial dilatation of the asophagus. ; 

|| Ingluvies ‘inglé@viyiz . dual, [L. tngluvies 
crop, maw: prob. f. *g/é- to swallow.) A dilata- 
tion of the @sophagus before it reaches the true 
stomach; the crop of a bird, the first stomach of a 
ruminating animal, an insect, etc. 

1727-41 CHampers Cyel., /ngluvies, Craw, or Crop, a part 
in granivorous fowls which serves for the immediate recep- 


INGLUVIN. 


tion of the food. — x NI, 2 
‘Yhe chitinous lining which is continued into it from the in- 
gluvies is greatly thickened. 1884 Coves Acy ¢o .V, Aimer. 
birds 212 The esophigus of many birds becomes modified 
into a special pouch,—the crop or craw, ugluzies, where 
the food is detained to be macerated in a special secretion, 
before passing on to the true stomach. 

Ingluvin ingl#vin). A/ed. [f. INGLUv-1Es + 
-IN.f A preparation from the gizzard of the 
domestic chicken, used as a tonic and digestive. 

1881 Braithwaite's Retrospect Med. UXXXIII. 319 Where 
marked plethora exists, or a full habit of body obtains, the 
effect of ingluvin is very uncertain. 1 Martinvace & 
Wesrcott £xtra Pharinacop. (ed. 9) 269 Ingluvin had little 
or no digestive action on coagulated egg-albumen, | 

+Iniglu'vious, ¢. Ols. [ad. L. tngduvios-us 
gluttonous, f. rag/uvies: see prec. and -ous. Cf. 
obs, F. ingluvieux (Godef.).) Greedy, gluttonous. 

1569 Newton Creero's Olde Age 23, We must not be too 
ingluuious, in taking of foode and repaste. a@ 1659 CLEVELAND 
Poems, Surv, World v, What a cold Account of Happi- 
ness can here arise From that ingluvious Surfeit of his Eyes? 

Hence + Inglu-viously adv., gluttonously. 

1574 Newton fleadth Jag. 19 Immoderately dronken and 
ingluviouslie swilled. 1576 — Leurnte's Comple.r. (1633) 175 
‘Those .. that have excessively and ingluviously surteited 
either in eating or drinking. i. 

+Ingnel, « Ods. rare—'. [a. OF. rngnel, 
tgnel, ined, isnel, of Germ, origin; sce SNELL.] 
Quick, swift. 

_ 1340 Ayend. 141 Efterward be milde is wel zuift and wel 
ingnel. Age 

+ Inigo’, v. Obs. Forms: secGo, [OE, ingdn 
MHG,. tugin (G. eingehen), Du. ingaan, Sw. 
ingd, Da. indgaa;, see Ix- land Go, OK. had also 
tngangan = OHG, ingangan, Goth. tnngangan: 
see GANG v.] intr, To go in, to enter. 

egoo tr. Baida‘s /Tist. v. iv. (1890) 394 Pa .. {he} in bes 
gestdes hns ineode. c1000 Ags, Gosp, Matt. xii. 29 Hu 
in#s man ingan on stranges hus. ¢ 1250 Gea. & Ex. 1068 
He boden hin bringen ut onon, Do men dat woren didir 
ingon. a 1300 £. 1, Psalter xiiifi]. 4 To Goddes weved in 
galsal. /d¢d. cviti. [cix.] 18 Als watre, it in yhede In his 
inwardes. a@ 1340 ILamvone /’salter xiv. 2 He pat ingase 
wiponuten spot. 1382 Wrycur Gen, xxxviil. 16 And he 
yngoynge to hir, seith, Lat me, that Y goo togidere with 
thee. 

Ingoar, variant of ExGoreE v.), Ods. 

I-n.go:ing, v4/. sh. Now rare. [f. INGo v., or 
the verbal phrase go zx (sce In-1) + -inc!.] A 
going in orentering; entrance; passage or way in. 

1340 Ayend. 72 Dyab is to guodemen ende of alle kueade 
and gate and ingnoynge of alle guode. 1362 Lanct, 2’. /°2. 
A. vi. 117 Hit is ful hard. . To gete PEON UES (v.7. ingange] 
at pat jat. a1g00 /’rymer (1891) 34 Lord kepe pyn in- 
goynge and thyn outgoynge. 1535 CoverDaLe 1 Same, xxix. 
6 Thy out goynge and ingoynge with me in y’ hoost 
pleaseth me well. 1632 Litucow 7 raz. v1. 249 Payed ten 
Madins of Brasse, the common coine of Jerusalem, for our 
in-going to that place, 1871 Rossevti Dante at Verona 
xii, [he ushers on his path would bend At ingoing as at 
going out. : 

b. Arch. The recess for a doorway or window, 

1859 Dowatpson & Gien Specifications 1. 218 Ingoings of 
all the dvors, or other openings in thick walls, to be finished 
with .. linings. /déd. 270 Ingoings of all the windows .. to 
be linished with. . linings. . 

I-nigo:ing, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.] That 
goes in or inwards; that cnters. 

1825-80 Jamieson, /ugaand-mouth, the month of a coal-pit 
which enters the carth in the horizontal direction. 1833 
Trexnyson Poems, Giuone 55 Within the green hillside, 
Under yon whispering tuft of oldest pine, Is an ingoing 
grotto. 1880 Basrian Lrain 23 They may be, in effect, 
junctions for in-going impressions or dividing stations for 
out-going impressions, 1880 /atn flints Needlework 23 
‘The ingoing stitch should .. be parallel to the place where 
the last caine out. — 

Ingonge, variant of Incane, Ods., entry. 

Ingorant: see JNGRANT. 

+Ingordi‘gious, z. Obs. rare—'. [f. It. én- 
gordigi-a greediness (f. ingordo greedy) + -ovs.] 
Greedy, avaricious, 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 19 They are exorbitantly luxu- 
rions. .excessiuely ingerdigious [sic] and exacting. ‘ 

Ilence + Ingordi‘giousness, greed, avaricc. 

1734 Nortu Lives (1890) 1. 12 Lhis ingordigiousness 
of fruit having exhausted our stock. 

Ingore, variant of EnGork v.!, Obs. 

+ Ingo:rge, obs. var. of ENcorcr v., to gorge, to 
fill to excess. 

1497 Br. Accock Vous Perfect. E.ij, They be not ingorged 
with meete and dryuke. ; 

+Ingo'rgeous, a. Ols. rare—'. [app. f. #2- 
gorge IWNGORGE UV. + -oUs, afler obs. F. engorgeux 
(Cotyr.).] Guecdy, insatiable. 

1679 ‘I’. Oates Aéyst. Jnig. 25, 1 could produce many 
Reasons. .to demonstrate what an ingorgeous Ambition the 
Jesuits have to increase their Greatness. ‘ 

Ingot (ing). Also 4-Gyngot. (Of uncertain 
origin. Occurs in Chaucer in sense 1; then not 
till the second half of the 16th ¢. in sense 2 (though 
sense I is also used in 16-18th ¢.). French has 
dingol (in sense 2) from 1405 onward ; med.L. Zn- 
golus (1440 in Du Cange), Sp. ingole, Pg. dinhota ; 
all perh. from Kr. See below. 

, The form ingot? in Wright’s Chancer (Cau.-Veout. T. 656) 
‘is a scrihal error of MS. Harl. 73343 ¢goze in Spenser (7, 
Q. U1. vii. 5) is either a misprint or a mistaken archaism.] 


1877 Hextey nat, {uv, Anim, vii. 41x 1 
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+1. A mould in which metal is cast; an ingot- 
mould. Oéds, 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Can. Veom. Prol. & T. 670 He took the 
Chalk, and shoope it in the wise Of an Ingot. /érd¢. 680 
And fro the fir he took vp his mateere And in thyngot putte 
it. 1584 R. Scot Discow, Witcher. xv. i. (1886) 294 Mysti- 
call termes of art; as (for a tast) their subliming, ainalgam- 
ing .. matters combust and coagulat, ingots. tests, &c. [cf 
Cuaucer Can. Veom. Prol. 265). 1613 KR. Cawnrey Fadle 
A lth, (ed. 3), fngot, a wedge of gold, also the trough wherin 
it is molten. 1683 Petrus Fileta Jin. 1, 11686) 46 Set the 
Ingot smooth that the Copper may be no thicker at one end 
than the other. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury in. 306/2 An 
Ingot or Lingate..is an Iron, Brass, or Copper Instrument, 
with an hollow place made in it, to receive and hold any 
sort of Metal cast into it. 1799 G. Smiru Laboratory 1.145 
When in fusion, pour it into a flat ingot, and let it cool. 

2. A mass (usually oblong or brick-shaped) of 
cast metal, esp. of gold or silver, and (in modern 
use) of steel ; these last are of various shapes. 

1583 Sranvurrst sé xeis 1. (Arb.) 29 His wief to hyd treasur 
he poincted, Where the vnknowne ingots of gould and siluer 
abounded. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xiv. ii. (1886) 
297 A beechen cole, within the which was conveied an 
ingot of perfect silver. 1590 SreNseR #. QO. 1. vil. 5 Great 
heapes of gold .. Of which some were.. new driven, and 
distent Into great Ingowes fed. 1595 Ingoes] and to 
wedges sqnare. 1601 Houranp /’éiny IL. 464, 15000 wedges 
or ingots of gold, 35000 Inimps or misses of siluer. 1709 
Steere Zatler No. 46 P 2 Not, like a Miser, to gaze only on 
his Ingots or his Treasures. 1794 Sutzivan / rev .Vat, 1. 
482 The silver is dried and fused in crucibles to be cast into 
ingots. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat, Mechani¢ 343 Vhe in- 
gots of cast-steel can be drawn imo bars one-third of an 
inch square. 1862 /raser’s Mug. Nov. 633 At the present 
exhibition he [Krupp] shows an ingot of cylindrical form 
that weighs 20 Tons. 

3. aliribé. and Comé., as ingol-copper, -gad,-holder, 
-mould, -silver, -slecl, etc. 

1558-62 Puarr .iueid vin. Bb iij, Yngot gaddes with clash- 
ing clinckes, In blustryng forges blown, 1825 J. Nicuotson 
Operat. Mechanic 759 The metal is poured into an ingot- 
mould. 1877 A.S. Hewisit in Raymond Sfatist. Afines § 
Mining 263 About 8,000 tons of ingot-copper. 1887 Pall 
Mall G, 11 Aug. 10/1 Crushed to death by the fall of the 
ingot-holder, a bar of iron weighing cight tons. 

[.Vote. F. dingo? is held by some French etymologists to be 
adopted from Eng., with coalescence of the article, for 
Cingot. ‘Vhe origin of a terin of alchemy jas this evidently 
was) in Eng., is not @ prioré probable. Also, the only re- 
corded sense of I*. dingo (which appears frequently in 15th- 
16th ¢.) is=our sense 2, while the [english ¢ngot Lefore 1558 
is known only from Chaucer in sense 1: this makes a difh- 
culty, unless it is assumed that sense z was also in English 
during these two centuries, though not yet found, ‘hose 
who assume an Eng. origin suggest a derivation (not unapt 
as regards the sense) from gz adv., and often, ancient pa, 
pple. of Ole. zedtan, ME. jeolen, seten, yAeten, mod. dial. 
yett to pour, to cast (metal). Here there is the difficulty 
that the pau. pple. gefen was conformed to the rest of the 
vb., as joten, yhoten, yoten, before the 14th c.3 the hard y 
night perh. have been retained in an old compound, as in 
the derivative gofe, ‘ watercourse, gutter, drain’, but even 
in that case we should have expected an original final 
vowel, giving ME. ingofe. The existing evidence is thus 
too contradictory for any certain conclusion. ] 

llcnce Immgoted a., furnished with ingots or 
wealth. 

1864 Yates Broken to Llarness xvii, He’s safe to ask no 
women who are not enormonslyingotted. 1875 Miss Brappon 
Hostages to Fortune 1. i. 25 Tieconte who trace their lineage 
as far as Hengist and Horsa are seldom heavily ingotted. 

Ingrace, obs. form of Iincrace v, 


+ Ingra‘cious,¢. Ols. [Ix-3.] Ungracious. 

1600 Hottann Livy 41 L. ‘Tarquinius the prowd, and 
his ingracious wife, and the whole brood of his children. 
1606 Dirmie Avrk-duriadl v, Uhe ingratious discord .. wil 
mar al the mirth. 1676 R. Dixon #ieo Sestam, 50 How in- 
gracious a thing must it be for a Creature, beloved of God, to 
refuse the offer of his Grace. 

Ingradyt, var. of ’xcrabep ffl. a., Obs. 

+Ingra ff, Ingra-fe, var. Excrarr v., Ods. 

a1400 Wrcetir 1 #2. vi. 10 ‘Vhe which sum men coueit- 
ynge, erreden fro the feith, and bisettiden [zv. 7. ingraffiden ; 
L. iasereéant) hem with many sorwis. 1596 DatkyMel& tr. 
Lestie's /ftst. Scot. 1. 142 To ingrafe and poure in the 
hartis of the ignorant people, diuine rites. 1765 A. Dickson 
Freat. Agric. iii. (ed, 3) 35 There is scarcely a kind of tree, 
but may be ingraffed into any other kind. @ 1803 Beatrin 
te. Viredl’s Past.1. (R.), Mow Melibacus, now ingraff the 
pear, Now teach the vine its tender sprays lo rear ! 

Ingraft, obs. variant of LNGRAFT v. 

+ Ingraif, obs. Sc. form of I’nerave v. 

1562 A. Scoit focms (S. T. 5.) i. 214 Resaif, swaif, and 
haif, ingraif it here. 

Ingrail, obs. form of ENGRAt v. 

+Imngrain, 54.) Ods. [Origin unasccrtaincd.] 
A quarter of a chaldron of coal given in for cvery 
five chaldrons purchased. 

1730 ict 3 Geo. //, c. 26 § 10 By ancient Custoin in the 
Port of London, one Chaldron of Coals is allowed in to 
every Score brought on board Ship .. which is called /n- 
grain; notwithstanding which many Persons dealing in 
Coals do load the same from on boaid Ship bare Measure 
without the aforesaid Ingrain, 1765 Lond. Chron. 16 May 
470 The action was for not delivering to the buyers the in- 
grain of two fives, as metered from on board ship, but took 
three sacks, out of each five. 

Ingrain, a. .s/.) [f. the phrase 72 grain; see 
Grain sé.1 10. Now usually stressed fugratn 
before a sb., #:grai 2 after it or in the predicate.] 

1. Dyed in grain; dyed with fast colours before 
manufacture; dyed in the fibre; thoroughly dyed. 

1766 W. Gorvon Gen. Counting-ho. 428, 4 pink ingrain 
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calimancoes. 1880 Plain Llints Needlework 44, 1 yd. In- 
grain marking cotton, No. 100. 

b. Applied (chiefly in U. S.) to carpets of the 
Kidderminster type, in which the pattern goes 
through and through and appears on both sides, 
as distinguished from those (such as Axminster or 
Brussels) in which it appears on the upper surface 
only. 

1863 B. Tavior //anunahk Thurston 11. 285 Bute had 
bought a brownish ingrain carpet. 1879 ‘E. Garret’ 
House by Works V1, 132, I urge you not to wait till Ican 
exchange this ingrain drugget for a Turkey carpet. 1899 
Correspt., Ingrain carpets are generally of inferior quality ; 
but they can be made of very high qualities. 

2. Of qualities, dispositions, habits, etc.: Inborn, 
inherent, firmly fixed, inveterate, ingrained, 

1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xix. 191 His old comt 
pride .. was ingrain, bred in the Lone. 1856 Miss Yoxcr 
Daisy Chaitin 1. xiv. (1879) 137 Too old for changing of in- 
grain, long-nurtured habits. 18881. \W. HicGixson H omen 
& Jfen 307 ‘The shy graces of character must be something 
that is ingrain and permanent. 1894 F. Evitior Xo, Coss. 
i. 19 A proof of the ingrain humanity of his soul. 

b. Thorough, out-and-out, to the backbore. 

1865 Daily Jel, 29 May, The mest perfect type of the in- 
grain, hardened criminal. 

B. sé. ‘A name given to yarns, wools, etc., dyed 
with fast colours before manufacture’ (Simmonds 
Did. Trade 1858. b. (OC. 8S.) =Jngrain carpel: 
see} b. (Funk 1893.) 

Ingrain, obs. or arch. variant of ENGRAIN v, 

Ingrained (ingréind), Afi. a. [app. orig. a 
variant of ENGRAINED AZ. a.: but now analysed 
as if from zzadv. +.grained: cf. INGRAIN a. Stressed 
tn grained before a sb., otherwise fegratned.] 
Wiought ip the inmost texture; decply rooted, in- 
veterate, 

{1599 Manston Sco. Villante 1. iv. 189 Ingrain’d Habits, 
dicd with often dips.) 82x Gart Ayrsh. Legatees xxv, 
Their old ingrained and particular sentiments. 1837 Emtk- 
s0n dAddr., Amer. Schol. Wks. (Bohn) Il. 182 That great 
principle of Undnlation in nature .. deeply ingrained in 
every utom and every fluid. 1855 Sixcinton Virgil 1L 
142 Their ingrained wickedness is washed away. 1899 Q. 
Rev, Jan. 24 The old ingrained prejudice of his followeis. 

b. Of persons: Thorough, out-and-out. 

[1630 Ruiurrrorn Let?, 21 July (1675) 11. 156 The bloudy 
Tongues, crafty Foxes, double ingrained Hypocrites, shall 
appear as they are before his Majesty.) 18531 Mavurw 
Loud. Labour 1. 329 Many ingrained beggars certainly use 
the strect trade as i clouk for alms-seeking. 1870 Lowe. 
Among my Bks, Set. 1, (1873) 277 He is an ingrained sceptic. 

Hence Ingrainedly (ingrélnédli, imngret:ndli) 
adv., in an ingrained manner or degree, thor- 
ouphly. 

1869 di fhenruni 16 Oct. 495-Designedly and undesignedly 
a liar; an utterly ingrainedly untrne creatnre. 1884 Mrs. 
Hovustoun Caught 1 Snare VU. xii. 141 She was not in- 
giainedly selfish. 1893 Chicuvo Advance 25 May, The 
material to work upon was too ingrainedly bad for even 


Elizabeth's optimisin. 

Ingram \iyram), a. (sb.) Obs. (exc. dial.) 

Also 6 yngrame, 7 ingrum. A perverted form 
a ¢ 

of Icxonant, prob. immediately fiom INGRANT: 

ef. vagrom for vagrant, 

1553 I. Witson AXet. 20 A patrone of a benefice wil haue 
a poore yngrame soule to beare the name of x persone for 
ax marke, 1570 Levins Jvanip. 18/8 Ingrame, ienarus. 
1596 Nasu Saffron Walden 143 Who but an ingram cosset 
would keepe such a courting of a Curtezan? ¢ 1614 Braun. 
& Fin beet without Money v.i, Pray take my fellow Ralph, 
he has a Psalm Book, lam aningrum man. 1630 J. ‘Tavion 
IVks. (N.), 1am no scholler, but altogether unrude, and very 
ingrum, 1893 Vor thumbld, Gloss , /ugram, ignorant, 

B. as sé. An ignorant person. 

1638 Navsrs Cov. Gard. ui. v, Alas Gentlemen we are 
very ingrums, 1654 Gayton Pleas. Votes 1. ii. 41 Sancho 
was a very Ingrum as they call him. 

[lence + I'ngramness, ignorance. 

1589 Varprel. /pit. Aij, You must then beare with my 
ingramnesse, 1589 J/ar Martine 8 Beare with his ingram- 
nesse a while, his seasoned wainscot face. 

+Inigrammartical, 2. Oés. [In-3.]  Un- 
grammatical. 

1672 Penn Spirit of Frath Vind. 67 Vhis were as ingram- 
matical altogether. 

Ingrammaticism (ingramartisiz’m). rare. 
[Ix- 4.) An ungrammatical form or construction ; 
a solecism. 

1888 A éhenzunt 10 Mar. 3043 She..remains constant to 
her quotations and ‘ingramnmaticisms’. 

Ingrandize, obs. tori of ENGRANDIZE v. 

+I-ngrant, a. Obs. A pervertcd form of fyno- 
rant, through the transitional *Zigsorand, ingorani, 
the latter also found: ef. Incram, ; 

1597 1st Pt. Return fr. Parnass, 1. i. 722 The ingorant 
people that before calde mee Will now call mee William, 
1644 Quaxntes Sarnabas § #. Wks. 1880 1, 80/2 That } have 
been so ingrant in good things, hath been a great heart- 
breaking to me. 

[f. In- 2 


+ Inigra‘pple, v. Ols. AlsoSen-. | 
+ GRAPPLE Et trtr, and rans. To join in grap- 
pling; to grapple together, 

3597 Damien Civ. Wars w, xxxiv, Then shall young Hot- 
spur..Ingrapple [e:é. 1718 engrapple] with thy sonne. 1599 
— Let. Octavia Wks. 1717 1. 83 At whose ingrappling, 
Neptune’s Mantle takes A purple Colour. 1612 Drayton 
Poly-olb, xii. 292 “'wo lyons fierce..at one another tlie, And 
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with their armed pawes ingrappled dreadfully. @ 1651 
Fucctir Worthtes, Lincolnush, 11, (1662) 144 A Cub-Foxre.. 
had his head seised on by a mighty Pike, so that neither 
could free themselves, but were ingrapled toether. 

Ingyrassial (ingra:sial), a. Anat. [f. proper 
name /ugrasst-as + -AL.] Of or pertaining to In- 
grassias, an Italian anatomist of the sixteenth ecn- 
tury, esp. in /zgrassial bones, the lesser wings of 
the sphenoid bone, deseribed by Ingrassias. So 
Ingra‘ssian a, 

1839-47 Topp Cycf. Anat. 111. 829 2 The ingrassial bones 
-.are, in the human subject, regarded as portions of the 
sphenoid. 1890 Cent. Dict., Ingrassian. 

Ingrate (ingré!t), 2. (sd.) Also 4 ingrat, 6-7 
Se. ingrait. fad. L. zzgrat-us unpleasing, un- 
grateful, in med.L. also unkind, harsh, angry, f. 27- 
(In-8) + grafus pleasing, grateful; perh. originally 
through F. fgrat, -ate (Oresme, 14th c.).] Not 
grateful. 

+1. Not pleasing or aeeeptable to the mind or 
senses; disagreeable, unpleasant, unweleome. Ods. 

1§39 VaveRNER Gard. H/ysed. .2a, | haue marked that 
thys argument or wrytynge is nat ingrate unto you. ¢ 1586 
C'tess Pemproke /’s.cly. xiv, This irreligious kinde, Ingrate 
lo God. 1626 acon Syfva § 111 The Causes of that which 
is Pleasing, or Ingrate to the Hearinz, niay recciue light by 
that, which is Pleasing or Ingrate to the Sight. 1665 Sik ‘Tl’. 
Heruert Trav. (1677) 311 Coho or Coffee. . however ingrate 
or insapory it seems at first, it becomes grate and delicious 
enough by custom, 1702 Sir J. Foyer in /Aih Trans. 
XXIIE. 1168 Thysselinuin is Bitter, Ingrale and Acrid. 

+2. Not of pleasant or fricndly disposition ; un- 
friendly. Ods. 

1393 Lance. ?. Pt. C. xx. 219 Be ingrat [1377 B. xvn. 253 
tugratus,Vv.rY, tngratis, grat) lo py kynde, The holygost 
huyrep be nat ne helpeth pe. 1547 J. Hanrisox £rhort. 
Scottes Bivb, The Iritaynes .. beeyng .. ingrate eche to 
other.. wer. .ouercome with outwarde inuasions. 1563 irr. 
Mag., Somerset ii, Lo whoin Fortune was ever more tngrate. 

3. Not fceling or showing gratitude; ungrateful, 
unthankful. ach. 

[3377 Lance. 7. 7°40. B. xiv. 169 Of be good pat bow hem 
gyuest tugrati ben manye.] 1528 Garpiner in Pocock Kee. 
Ref. 1. 132 As though he had been the most ingrate man, 
1533 Etvot Cast. //e/the (1539) 68 b, Thou shale alday fynde 
the chylderne ingrate to their parentes. 1549 Compl. Sco!. 
i. 20 To spulze al thei that ar ingrate of the benefecis of 
gode. 1667 Gade & Godlie B, (S. V. 5S.) 154 O nan, quhome 
I creat, Quhy art thou sa ingrait? 1627-47 FectHam Aesolves 
1. xvii, 58 Why shnuld a diswonted unkindnesse make me 
ingrate for wonted benefits? 1644 Br. MAXWELL Prerog. 
Chr. Kings Ned. 12, 1 were the ingratest of Christians if 
I did not acknowledge it. 1676 Hosses /fad vit. 618 Must 
We unto our friends be so ingrate? 1706 Lp. Lansvowne 
Brit. Enchant. w. i. (R.), See whom you fled, inhuman and 
ingrate. 1813 Scott Nokefy wi. xxiii, Ingrate in life, in 
death ingrate. 1865 Carty.e /redh. Gt. xvi. x. (1872) VII. 
286 Schaffgotsch proved signally traitorous and ingrate. 

B. sb. An ungrateful person ; one who does not 
feel or show gratitude. 

1672 Vituiers (Dk. Buckhin.) Redcarsali, (Arb.) 41 Let “em 
live in ignorance like ingrates. 1775 SueRiwan Aivals wv. ii, 
Your treachery and deceit, you base ingrate, 1797 NELSON 
8 Sept. in Nicolas Dis/. (1845) 11. 442, | should be an ingrate 
was | not on every occasion to support his honour and glory 
at all personal risk, 1843 Lytton Last of Barons u. ii, Vhe 
Neviles are more famous for making ingrates than asking 
favours. 1892 Newman Savin Chr. Ethics 1. iit. 189 The 
prodigal comes to himself as an ingrate who has left his 
Father’s house. 

+ Inigra‘te, v. Os. Alsoen-. [f. In-?, En-1 
+ Grape v.! (sense 4).] a. trans. To treat 
harshly, oppress, harass. b. intr. To be harsh or 
oppressive. Ifence Ingrasting v//. sb. and p//. a. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Sitnffe 26 Other engrating vpland 
cormorants will grunt out it is Grana paradisi, 1600 W. 
Watsox Decacordon (1602) 214 ‘Io ingrate thus iniuriously 
both vpon her Maiesties officers and the secular priests as 
the Iesuites doe. 1600 Surrtet Countrie Farme 1. vii. 31 
To be much exacting and ingrating vpon your farmer, 
doth oftentimes make him ..a meere negligent. 1613 R. 
Cawprey 7adble Alph. (ed. 3), Engrate, presse vpon. 1628 
Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 344 He would not long suffer her 
Ingratings. 1629 — Holy adn. 410 Whom he hath.. 
ingrated, spoyled, cheated. 

+Inigra‘teful, a. Obs. [f. In- 3+ GRATEFUL: 
ef. INGratE.] Not grateful, ungrateful. 

1. Not pleasant or aeceptable to the mind or 
senses; displeasing, disagreeable: =INGRATE a. 1. 

1547-64 Bautpwis A/or. PArlos. \Palfr.) 63 It is to be. .im- 
puted as vaine before Him, ingratefull, hurtfull, & voyd. 
3694 SaLmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 50/1 Whe Oil is of an in- 
grateful Odor, 1754 RicHarpson Grandson (1781) IL, xxiv. 
231 Sir Charles told him: That it was a very ingrateful 
thing to him to hear his Father spoken slizhtly of. 

2. Unfriendly, harsh. vave. (Cf. INGRATE a. 2.) 

¢1§75 Turperv. Death Eliz. Arhuudte (R.), lf ought my 
slender skill or writing were of powre, No processe of in- 
gratefull time her vertues should deuour. 

3. Not feeling or showing gratitude. 

1547-64 Bautpwin Vor. P/slos. (Palfr.) 177 Desirous of 
pleasures, and ingratefull for benefits. 1579 FutKE Heshins’ 
Parl, 484 Whiche are sometimes ingratefull to God for his 
mercies. 21632 CuHapman Alphonsus Plays 1873 ILI. 200, 
I may be thought A moat ingrateful wretch unto my Friend. 
1759 Rosearsee Hist. Scot. (1761) 1. 513, His treatment of 
the Queen..was unbrotherly and ingrateful. ; 

+Inigra‘tefally, a/v. Obs. [f. pree.+-L¥*.] 

In an ungrateful manner; ungratefully. 

1543-4 Ac! 35 Hen. V//1,c.12 The same Frenche King.. 
hathe .. moost ingratefullye & wrongfullye w'drawen .. the 
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dewe..pencion. 1697 Irvpen tr. J irgil's Past, Pref. 1721) ' sacrifice of the dignity 


76 Extravagant Heirs .. ingratefully deride the good old 
Gentleman, who left them the Estate. 1711 Light to Blind 
in 10th Hep, Hist. LSS. Comm. Npp. v. 114 They ingrate- 
fully abandoned him in the tyme of need. 

+ In.gra‘tefulness. Ods. [f.as prec. +-NESs.] 
The quality of being ungrateful ; ingratitude. 

1570 Dre Vath. Pref. div b, All these thinges, with farder 
matter of Ingratefulnes. 1619 J. Bartow rue Gutide to 
Glory 26 Is not this forgetfulnesse, ingratefulnesse? 1658 
Creverann Austie Rampant Wks. (1687) 514 Ingrateful- 
ness to his Sacred Head. : 

tInigra'tely, av. Obs. 
-LY 2.) Ungratcttlly. 

158: Salir. veins Reform. alii. 110 To his rewarde he 
[Alcibiades] gat nane vther grace, Ingraitly baneist, to their 
awin grit skaith. 1585 Jas. I £ss. Poesie (Arb.) 29 Will ye 
then so ingrately inake your pen .\ slaue to sinne, and serue 
but fleshly men? 1654 Vitvain Theorem. Theol, ii. 52 Why 
then doo we not rather magnify his Goodnes and Graces .. 
then ingratly disgrace them ? 

+Inigra‘ter. Ods. Also -or,-our. [app. with 
same radieal part as ReGRATER: perh. a blending 
of r- or engrosser and regrater\-or).) A regrater 
or forestaller. 

31583 Stusses Anat, Abus, 11, (1882) 45 A sort of ingrators 
or forestallers, who intercept cuerie thing before it come at 
the market.  /brd. 46 ‘These hellishe ingratours, and fore- 
stallers make corne and all thinges else deere. 1611 CoTcr., 
Dardanatre, a Kegrator, Ingrater, Ingrosser; one that 
buyes, and hoords vp corne..with a purpose to sell it againe 
when tis growne deere. 

Ingratiate (ingré‘fie't), v. Also 7en-. [app. 
f. 16the. It. gzgratiare ‘to engraee’, to put in grace, 
tefl. tngratiars? “now ingraziarst) ‘to engraee or 
insinuate himself into favour’ (Florio), f. phrase 
in grasia (+ gratia), \.. in gratiam into favour.) 

+1. trans. To bring (a person: into favour (22th 
any one); to render (him) agreeable | ¢o any one). 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7.1. 49 Vhe Embassador.. 
lo ingratiate his Master with his holinesse, told him [ete.). 
1655 Fuetver CA. //ist. ww. iv. § 6 All this would not ingra- 
tiate this Usurper with them, 1681 Fravet. Jet. Grace 
xvii. 310 He hath ingratiated us, or brought us into the 
grace, favour and acceptance of God the Father, 1728 
Newton Chronol. A mended ii. 207 ‘Vhis .. might ingratiate 
Hadad with Pharaoh. 1755 ‘/an ix. 4 We shall endeavour 
..to ingratiate this respectable order with the people. 

2. refl. To get onesclf into favour ; to gain grace 
or favour with , to render oneself agreeable fo. 

1622 Bacon //en. V/f 100 This Taxe .. was abolished 
by Richard the Third .. to ingratiate himselfe with the 
people. 1640 Havixcrox Castara in, (Arb.) 115 Should | 
my selfe ingratiate T’ a Princes smile? 1644 Jessop Angel 
of Eph. 5 That he might the better engratiate himselfe in 
the eyes of that.. Prelate. 1647 Crarennon //rst, Acd. 1. 
$89 If he did not do somewhat to ingratiate hinself to 
the People. 1762-71 I]. Wacrote Mertue's Anecd, Paint. 
(1786. IT. 77 Several! of the court who ingratiated themselves 
by offerings of pictures and curiosities, 1853 MacauLay 
Biog., Atterbury (1867) 16 At the coronation .. [he] did his 
best to ingratiate himself with the royal family. 

b. with various pleonastie extensions. 

1654 Sir E. Nicnotas in A. Papers (Camden) II. 64 On 
design to ingratiate himself in the good opinion of the 
Hugonots of France. a 1665 Goopwis filled w. the Spirit 
(1867) 385 To ingratiate himself in their affections and good 
wills. 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 14 21 Desirous to in- 
gratiate themselves further into their favour. 1828 P Cus- 
nincuam .V..S. iMales ced. 3) 11. 195 A convict,—into whose 
good-will this gentleman liad so far .. ingratiated himself. 
1853 J. H. Newman //ist. S&. (1876) I]. un. i. 248 He in- 
gratiated himself still farther in the esteem of the Sicilians. 

+3. intr. (for reff.) Obs. 

1647 Trare Comm. Luke xvii. 19 Thus gratitude ingra- 
Uiates with Christ and gets more grace. 1699 BeNntiry 
Phat. xvi. 519 Those, who think to ingratiate with Him 
by calumniating Me. 1768-74 “Tucker Lt. Vat. 11834) 1. 
3:4 The methods of civility proper for removing all] sus- 
picions of themselves, and ingratiating with whatever com- 
pany they fall into. 

+4. /rans. To make (a thing) pleasant, agree- 
able, or acceptable (/o or wth). Obs. 

1639 Futter /foly War ni. xx. (1647. 142 Such as might 
more ingratiate with God the persons and prayers of people 
there assembled. 1656 Sipnes Confer. Christ & Mary 11 
Things, when wanted, are ingratiated to us, as warmth after 
cold, and meatafter hunger. 1676 Fempre Let. to the King 
3 Mar., Wks. 1720 Il. 379 A Clause ..which he thought was 
put in on purpose to ingratiate it to Your Majesty. @ 1677 
Barrow Serm. Wks, 1716 II. 79 Use doth wear out the 
pleasure which .. Novelty commendeth and ingratiateth, 
@1748 Watts /mprov. Jind u, vi. § 1 That he may ingra- 
tiate his discourses with their ears. 

Ilence Ingra'tiating vi/. sb. and ppl. a.; In- 
gra‘tia:‘tingly adv., in an ingratiating manner, in 
a way to win favour. 

1641 Heyiin Hist. Efpiscopacy 1.(1657) 62 His ingratiating 
with the Jewes. 1655 FuLteR Charvh STist. x. vi. § 29 
A Jesuite of excellent Morals, and ingratiating Converse. 
1656 Artif. Handsom. (1662) 230 The concessions of whicb 
.. had been a very great indulgence and ingratiating to 
women of greatest quality. a1797 H. Watcrote J/em, 
Geo. [/ (1847) 1. ix. 276 Lord Isla was ..if artful, at least 
not ingratiating. 1886 Long. Mag. Feb. 423 The .. lad 
bowed ingratiatingly. 1 O. SmEeatox Allan Ramsay 
i. 11 The ingratiating qualities..of her father's guest. 

Ingratiation Gngréfieifon). [n. of action f. 
INGRATIATE: see -ATION.] The action or process 
of ingratiating oneself or getting into favour. 

1815 Zefnca 1. 224 His desire of ingratiation was not so 
ardent as Zeluca’s. 1822 W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. LIV. 
493 He had..cultivated tbe arts of ingratiatton wilh some 


({f. Incrate a. + 


INGRAVIDATE. 


of independence, 1887 STEVENSON 
Mem, & Portr. iv, 70 Daily ear-wigging influential inen, for 
he was a master of ingratiation. 

Ingratiato ingré'fijatari), a. [f, Incna- 
TIATE: see -ony.} That tends to ingratiate. 

1865 Corn, Mag. Apr. 399 He spoke with a timid gentle- 
ness of tone, an ingratiatory smile. 188: Ruskin Love's 
Meinie 1. i, 26 You will find one of the robin’s very chief 
ingratiatory faculties is his dainty and delicate movement. 

Ingratitude ingractitivd). [a. F.tugratitude 
(13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. zugratitido 
ingratitude, displeasure, n. of quality f. zxgratus 
Incrate; ef. Gratiteve.] 

1. Want or absence of gratitude; indisposition to 
acknowledge or reciprocate benefits reccived; un- 
thankfulness; ungratefulness. 

[a12z25§ Ancr. KR. 200 Ingratitudo: pbesne kundel bret, 
hwose nis nout icnowen of goddede, auh telled lutel perof, 
oSer uorzited mid alle.] 1340 Ayend. 18 A vice pet is 
y-cleped ine clergie: ingratitude: pet is uoryetinge of god 
and of his guodes, 1477 art. Rivers (Caxton Dyctes 1 
‘To sette a parte alle ingratitude, 1531 Evyor Gov. un. xiii, 
The moste damnable vice and imoste agayne iustice, in myne 
Oppinion, is ingratitude, commenly called unkyndnesse .. 
He is unkynde whiche denicth to haue receyued any bene- 
fite that in dede he hath receyued. 1607 Suaks. Cor, 1. iii. 
10 Ingratitude is monstrous, and for the multitude to be 
ingratefull, were to make a Monster of the multitude. 1675 
Soutn Serm, (1737) b. xi. 413. 1796 Berke Let, Noble Ld. 
Wks. VIII. 51 Ingratitude to benefactors is the first of revo- 
luti mary virtues. 1876 Mozcry Univ. Serin. xv. 252 There 
is perhaps no fault that men think more monstrous in other 
people cai ingratitude. 

+2. Unpleasant feeling, disapreeableness (between 
persons: ; unfriendliness, unkindness. Ods. 

1477 Caxton Jasow 41 They ben unkinde and full of in- 
gratitude .. yf they knewe ony thing wherwith they migh} 
dishonoure thein they wolde do hit. 1548 Hatt Chron., 
den. 71 13, Least it should sowe or kyndle any cissen- 
cion or ingratitude betwene the Frenche kyng and him. 
1ss5 Even Decades 232 marg., The ingrati{tlude of the 
Portugales. ¢ 1566 J. Atay tr. Hoaystuau's Theat. World 
kv, There is prepared for him [the child] new sorrow, by 
the ingratitude of mothers, which are so delicate... that they 
will not nourish thei, 

+Inigratwity. Ols. rare. [f. Ix-3 + Gra- 
turry.] Ungraciousness, unkindness, ingratitude. 

1528 in Burnet J//ist. Acf/ 11. 36 Rather..than the King.. 
should suspect any point of Ingratuyte in him. 1603 J. 
Davies Afterocosmos Ved. to Pr, Wales ii. (1878) 19, 1... 
That willingly (to saue thee from annoy Of dire dislike for 
ingratuitee) Io take vpon me lo expresse thy ivy. 

+Inigra‘ve, v. Ols. Also6-7en-. [f. Ix- 1 
or 2+Gnrave sb. or v.] trans. To put in a grave ; 


to entomb, bury. 

a, 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. U1. 16 Vhe quhilk Lodie .. 
Ingrauit westhan inanesepulture. 1683 Cuackiiti. //calma 
4 Cé 167 Shall I think Their cruelty so merciful, to save 
Her, their ambition strove for to ingrave? 

B. 1555 W. Watreman Lardle Lucions App. 336 Lette euin 
the very ennemie be engraued, and lette no corps lie with. 
oute buriall 1590 Srenser #. Q. 1. x. 42 In seemely sort 
their corses to engrave. 1633 P. Fretcurk Aéiza xxvii, 
Vile headless trunk, why art thou not engraved? 1667 
Waternouse Jive Lond. 145 ‘Vhose Lazaritique ypirits .. 
have Leen of late engraved in cold resolves. ; 

Hence + Ingra-ved f// a., entombed, buried. 

1586 Whetstone Eng. Alyrror 5 The envious committe 
inhumane outrages upon their ingraved bones. 1608 ARMIN 
sVest Ninn. (1842) 26 Here they lye that gallopt so, In 
Death's ingraued snare. , 

+ Ingrave, -er, -ery, obs. ff. ENGRAvE @., ete. 

1652 Hecoet, Ingrauer. /did., Ingrauynge. 

+ Ingrave, obs. apoecopate form of txgraven, 
engraven, pa. pple. of ENGRAVE 7, 

1513 Doucias Eneis v. v. 45 Twa siluer coppis schappin 
lyk ane bote .. and with figuris ingrave [1553 engraif ]. 

Ingravescence (ingrivestns). A/ed.  [f. 
next: see -ENCE.] The quality or condition of 
being ingraveseent ; inerease of gravity or severity. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 689 ‘Vhis desire re- 
turned with every returning ingravescence of the fever. 1876 

sRistowE Th. & Pract. Med, (1878) 132 This development of 
contagium goes on during the whole period of ingravescence, 

Ingravescent (ingrave'sént), a, Aled. [f. L. 
ingravescent-em, pr. pple. of tngravésctre to grow 
heavy, f, tn- (IN- 2) + gravescére, f. gravis heavy. ] 
Increasing in pravity or severity ; growing worse. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1, 483 Common Asthma. 
Paroxysm gradual; Ingravescent. 1891 Lawect 25 Aug. 
gs4/1 Infective diseases... like tuberculosis and leprosy, 
which were persistent and ingravescent, and in no sense 
self-protective. 1897 Ad/éntt's Syst. Med. H. 923 Ingraves- 
cent jaundice gives rise toa series of nervous symptoms .. 
akin to cholzmic intoxication. 

Ingravidate (ingrz-vide't), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of late L. zxgravidare to make heavy or pregnant, 
f. 22- (1N- 2) + gravidus heavy, Gravip.] 

1. frans. To load or weigh; to render gravid, to 
impregnate. 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof, St.1. xii. 39 They may .. be so 
pregnant and ingravidated with lustfull thoughts. 1670 
W. Simpson Hydrol. Ess. 78 Ingravidated with a vitrioline 
salt. 1698 Part. Trans. XX. 466 [He] tells us how the 
Country-men ingravidate the Female [Pistachio-tree] witb 
the Flowers of the Male. 1866 AtGer Sofzt. Nat, & Man 
1v. 381 His receptive and responsive capacity of genius .< 
ingravidated his utterance as with the weight of worlds. 

2. intr. To become heavy ; to be weighed down. 

1657 Tomuxson Renon's Disp. 181 By the cohibition of 
these dreggs .. the body ingravidates. 


INGRAVIDATE. 


+Ingra‘vidate, 2. Ods. rare—'. [ad. late L. 
ingravidal-us, pa. pple. of tngraviddre: see prec.] 
Loaded. 

1651 Biccs Vew Disp. ? 180 To deliver .. the ingravidate 
.. veins from the Tympany of a Plethora. . 

Ingravidation (ingrevidé'-fan). [n. of action 
f. prec. vb.: see -ATION.] The action of ingravi- 
dating or state of being ingravidated ; pregnancy. 

1615 Crooke Boddy of Man 315 All the time of their in- 
grauidation orin which they go with childe. 1710 T. Futter 
Pharm. Extemp. 299 The last month of Ingravidation. 
1811 Hooper Med. Vicl., Ingravidation,. .the same as im- 
pregnation, or going with child. 

Ingrayl, obs. form of ExcrRalIt v. 

+Ingrea‘t, v. Ovs. Also en-. [f. Ix-2+ 
Great a, Cf. ENGREATEN.) ¢ravs. To make 
great, to magnify. Se 

a1619 Fotuersy A theo. 1. i. § 3 (1622) 174 There is, in 
all things, a desire to dilate, and to ingreat themselues. 
1626 Sir C. Corxwatuis Dis. Ir. [Henry (1641) 7, I ever 
after .. found my selfe exceedingly engreated in his favour. 
1627 Ase. Assot Narrative u. in Rushw. fist. Coll, (1659) 
I. 455 As some are gentle and benign, so some others, to in- 
great themselves, might strain more then the string will hear. 

+Ingre‘de, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ingred-7 to 
enter.] /razs. To cnter into (as an ingredient). 

1657 Toutinson Renon's Disp. Pref., Every Simple which 
ingredes the Compositions may he dignoted. 1657 Physical 
Dict., Ingrede, go into, or help to make up a medicine. 

+Ingre'dience, 5. Obs. [f. as INGREDIENT: 
see -ENCE. But, in sense 1, orig. a misspelling of the 
pl. zxgredzents (cf. ACCIDENCE, INHABITANCE), and 
subsequently confused with the sing. zzgredzev?. ] 

1. That which enters into a mixture. a. The in- 
gredients in a medicine, potion, etc., separatcly or 
collectively; or the mixture itself, as containing in- 
gredients. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 166 The physicyon 
consyderynge his medecyne or pocyon..may se in his mynde 
the dyuerse ingredyence that wente therto. 1533 More 
Answ, Poysoned Bk, Wks, 1038/2 Thys plaster .. hath som 
good ingredience. But it. .hathe also some deade potycarye 
pl puite in it that can do no good. 1605 SHaks. 
-Macd. 1, vii, 11 This euen-handed Lustice Commends th’ 
Ingredience of our poyson’d Challice To our owne lips, 
1646 S. SnepearD Year Fubilve 39 An ingredience, which 
quaft of, might surely destroy the health of hoth their bodies 
and souls. 1678 Marvett Def Howe Wks. 1875 IV. 179 Do 
I therefore think them equipollent, or that one of them hath 
not the stronger ingredience? 1694 R. BurtHoGce Aeason 
167 If there be no ingredieace of matter in their making. 
Jig. 1645 Ussurer Baty Div. (1647) 198 Faith doth not 
consist in darknesse and ignorance; but Knowledge is of 
the ingredience of it, : 

b. (with f/.) A single ingredient or element. 

1577-87 HouinsHeD Chron, II. 13/1 One Theoricus wrote 
a proper treatise of Agua vite .. He declareth the simples 
and ingrediences thereto helonging. 1589 CoGan //aven 
Tealth ccxviii. (1636) 250 Ale requireth two ingrediences. 
1661 Sir H. Vane's Politics g All those to receive their 
proper Ingrediences, or they perfect not the Cure. 

2. The fact or process of entering in: a. by phy- 
sical movement; b. as an ingredient. 

1557 Suruomn Primer, Lands Biij, For us in heaven to 
have ingredience. 1604 R. Cawprey 7adle Alph., Ineresse, 
Ingredience, enterance in. 1638 Sispes Emanuel] i. 16 
Both natures had an ingredience into all the works of media- 
tion. 1677 Hare Prim, Orig, Man. u, iv. 158 The Phan- 
tasie, Design and Destination of Man, which 1s various, 
according to those various Temperaments that have ingre- 
dience and influence into him. 

t+Ingre‘dience, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] 
trans. To introduce as an ingredient; to furnish 
with ingredients. 

1650 AsHMoLE Chym, Collect. 30 No unclean Body is in- 
gredienced except one, which is commonly called of the 
Philosophers, The green Lion. 1822 Lams Eia Ser. 1 
Chinneysweepers, May the descending soot never taint thy 
costly well-ingredienced soups. 

+Ingre‘diency. 02s. 
INGREDIENCE, and sce -ENcY.] 

1. =INGKEDIENCE I. 

1612 Woovatt Surg. Alate Wks. (1653) 345 Those which 
cannot have all the ingrediency of this composition. 1646 
S. Botton Arraignum. Err. 75 There are but few errours in 
oure dayes..hut have some ingrediency of truth in them. 
1662 R. Matuew Und. Alc. p. ii, I am sure they know not 
all the Ingrediencies thereof. a@1684 Leicnton Comm. 
1 Pet. v. 4 Pure unmixed glory, without any ingrediency of 
pride or sinful vanity. 

2. = INGREDIENCE 2, 

1648 W. Brpce Exgland save. with a Notwithstanding 
27 It{Papistry] destroies your Obedience, by the ingrediency 
of merits. 1650 WEEKES 7ruth’s Confi. ii. so There is an 
ingrediency and concurrence of all the great and glorious 
Perfections of God. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 
192 Think not that sensual pleasure..can have any ingredi- 
ency into .. this state of blessedness. 1695 Whether Parlt. 
be not dissolued by Death P'cess Orange 3 [Parliaments] 
cannot cease to have an Ingrediency into the Government, 
without a dissolution of the whole Frame of it. 

Ingredient (ingr7diént), a. and sé. [ad. L. 
ingredtenl-em, pr. pple. of zxgred-7 to enter, f. 
in- (IN-2° + gradi to step, go: cf. F. zagrédient sb. 
(1508 in Hatz.-Darm.), which was prob. the imme- 
diate source of the sb. in sense 3.] 

A. adj. That enters in; entering into a thing or 


place: +a. by moving or running in. Oés. 
1611 FLorio, /ugrediente, ingredient, entring in. @164r 
Be, yee Acts & Mon. (1642) 115 The course of Gods 
OL. V. 


[f. INGREDIENT: cf. 


| 
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Spirit is in divers men, different; Either ingredient and 
insident..or urgent and impellent. 1668 CutperreR & Coté 
Barthol. Anat, 1. xvii. 45 ‘Vhe external and common Coat 
of the ingredient Vessels. 

b. as a component part or element. arch. 

1642 T. Lecurorp Plain Dealing (1867) 95 They began 
about a small trespasse of swine, hut it is thought some 
other matter was ingredient. 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. 
Ep. i. xxiii. 168 The horne ofa Deere is. .ingredient into the 
confection of Hyacinth. 1663 Butter //ucd. 1. ti. 21 Some 
fierce, deed-doing man, Compos'd of many ingredient valours, 
Just like the manhood of nine tailors. 1713 BERKELEY 
Guardian No. 83? 1 Vhe generosity that is ingredient in 
the temper of the soul. 1830 Herscner Stud. Naz. Pil. 291 
The connection between the external characters of a stone 
and its ingredient constituents. ; 

B. sé. +1. One who steps in. Oés. rare. 

1614 I. Avams Fatal Banguet i. Wks. 18611. 159 If sin.. 
discovers the green and gay flowers of «e/ce, he cries to ihe 
ingredients, Latet anguis in terba,—Vhe serpent lurks 
there. 

+2. A thing which enters in or penetrates. Oés. 

1624 Wotton Archit, in Relig. (1672) 7 [The air] being a 
perpetual ambient and ingredient. ; 

3. Something that entcrs into the formation of a 
compound or mixture; a component part, con- 
stituent, element. Primarily used of medical com- 
positions and other artificial material mixtures, 
but also of natural compounds and of things im- 


material, actions, conditions, etc. 

c1460 J. Russet. Bh. Nurture 144 Alle bese ingred- 
yentes, pey ar for ypocras makynge. 1543 TRAHERON 
Vigo’s Chirurg. 42a/2 Vhys ceroie .. comforteth y® sore 
place, as it appeareth to hym, that consydereth the in- 
gredientes. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Kev. v. ii, What are 
the ingredients to your fucus? 1601 Hottanp Pliny 
Explan. Words, /ugredients, be those simples that goe vnto 
the making of any medicine compound. 1659 GavveN Fun. 
Serm. Bp. Brownrig (1660) 124 Stupidity, I told you, is 
no ingredient in piety. 1 Temrie £ss., [lealth & 
Long Life Wks.1731 1. 287 Whatever the Spleen is .. it is 
certainly a very ill Ingredient into any other Disease. 
1752 Hume Pol. Disc. ii. 25 Human happiness .. seems to 
consist of three ingredients, action, pleasure and indolence. 
1784 J. Potter Virtuous Villagers II, 100 These are no 
inconsiderahle ingredients to love and friendship. 1798 
Ma tus Popxd. (1817) I]. 457 The money price of corn..is 
.. the most powerful ingredient in regulating the price of 
labour, 1838 Tuirewatt Greece xxxv. IV. 397 His ambition 
was quite pure from all sordid ingredients. 1866 RoGers 
Agric. & Prices 1. xxiii. 602 The hrass of the Middle Ages 
was ..a mixture of 1in and copper, the latter heing the 
larger ingredient in the compound. 

+b. Chief or main ingredient. Ods. 

1604 SHaks. O¢/. 1, iti, 311 Every inordinate cup is un- 
blessed and the ingredient [Qos. ingredience]isadevil. 1646 
Sir T. Browne /’send. Ef, 111. xii. 133 We may as firmly 
conclude, that Diaphcenicon a purging electuary hath some 
part of the Pharnix for its ingredient. 

+e. A material. Ods. rare. 

169r T. Fifate] Acc. New Invent. 37 The Ingredients 
employed in that method of Sheathing, are of Forreign 
growth. 

*| /ngredtents occurs as sing. = INGREDIENCE J b. 

1674 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 206 Dulce est Lucrum, 
etc.; & I finde yt Ingredients moves y° great ones as well 
as y® Little here. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ui. 250/1 The 
first and more simple Ingredients required in Grammar, is 
the information and Instruction of Letters. 

{Ingree, erroneous writing of the phrase zz gree 
kindly, favourably: sce GREE.] 

Ingrele, -eyl, obs. forms of ENGRAIL zw, 

Ingress (i'ngres),s. [ad. L. zzgress-ws entering, 
entrance, f. ppl. stem of zgvedz to go in, enter, f. 
tn- (In- 2) + gradi to step, go.] 

1. The action or fact of going in or entering. 
Also, Capacity or right of entrance, esp. in legal 
phr. zvegress, egress, and regress. 

1543-4 Acf 35 Hen. VIII, c. 10 To haue free ingresse 
egresse and regresse in to all suche places. 1578 BanisTrER 
ITist. Man 1, 22 The holes ordayned for the exiture of the 
Nerues, and ingresse of the vessels of nourishment. 1607 
Rocers 39 47¢. Pref. (1854) 22 Within a year, and little more, 
after his happy ingress into this kingdom. 1684 Boyte 
Porousn. Anim. & Solid Bed. vii. 111 Nor is Sulphur 
the only consistent Body that has this ingress into Metals; 
for we have found them penetrable hy prepared Arsenic. 
1767 BLackstone Comms, 1. ix. 146 The tenant shall have 
..free ingress, egress, and regress, to cut and carry away 
the profits. 1818 Scott //rt, Alid?. vi, A small fee to the 
keepers would .. procure egress and ingress at any time. 
1851-6 Woopwarpb A/ol/usca 31 The animal has apparently 
occupied its shell, and prevented the ingress of mud. 

b. A place or means of entrance ; an entrance. 
¢1420 Pallad, on Huséb. 1. 964 Honge hit in thy yatis and 
ingresse Of hous or toun. 1657 W. Rano tr, Gassendt’s 
Life Petrese 1. 13 The Tower of Buquia .. stands at the 
ingress of the Martigian Coast. 1839 De Quincey Recold, 
Lakes Wks. 1862 I]. 4 Running water must force an egress 
for itself, and, consequently, an ingress for the reader and 
myself. 
ce. More fully zzgress-money: A payment on 
entrance into a society, college,etc.; an entrance fee. 

1607 in Hist. Wakefield Gram, Sch. (1892\ 66 Assign- 
inge unto him the whole ingress money of all such as shall 
be entred schollers under him. 1656 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 101 R4 from Benefactors, Materials, 
Ingresses, &c. £ 3650.10.11. 1886 /bid. I. 97 From a list of 
‘ Ingresses received’ we learn that Mr. Watts occupied ‘ the 
corner chamber next King’s College Chapel’. ade 

2. The action of entering upon or beginning a 
thing; a beginning, an attempt; also, The com- 
mencement of an action, period, etc. arch. 


INGRESSUS. 


c1420 Pallad. on Hush. w. 274 Til October from thyn, 
gresse of this mone, Is coriaunder sowe in fatty lond. 1563- 
87 Foxe A. § AZ. (1684) IIL. x In the ingress of this foresaid 
story. @ 1610 Heacey Cedvs (16,6) 141 They have forgotten 
the instruction that Lifes genius gave them at their ingresse. 
1622 Caiis Sfat, Sewers (1647) 147 Before 1 shall touch. 
upon the main, I will make an Ingresse to treat of such 
matters whereby [etc.]. 1898 “I. Harpy Wessex Poems 146 
Since then she comes Oft..at the season's ingresses. 

3. a. <istro/. The arrival of a planet at that part 
of the heaven occupied by another planet, or at the 
ascendant, or the mid-heaven. b. Astron. The 
entrance of the sun into a sign of the zodiac. ? Oés. 
e. The first contact of an inferior planct with the 
sun, or of a Satellite with its planet, at a transit. 

a. 1603 Hottaxp Plutarch’s Mor. 1304 They solemnize 
a feast in the new Moone of the moneth Phamenoth, which 
they call ‘The ingresse or entrance of Osiris to the Moone. 
181g Jas. Witson Compl. Dict. Astrol. 359-60 Active 
ingresses are those wherein the active stars operate hy 
coming to the places of the significator; and passive in- 
gresses are those wherein the passive stars come to the 
places of the promittors. 

b. 1652 Gaute Magastrom. xxvi. Liva, It is unpossible 
to finde out the true ingresse of the Sunne into the zqui- 
noctiall points. 1704 Hearne Duct, Hist. (1714) 1.47 At 
the Sun’s ingress into the Sign Leo. 1726 tr. Gregory's 
Astron. 1. 225 The heginning of the Day and Night falls 
upon the Sun's Ingress into the Equinoctial Points. 

ce. 1751 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 1€0 Vhe whole matter 
was..to find her [Venus] out a little before her ingress. 
181z2 WoopHouseE Asfron. xxxviil. 378 Instead of ohserving 
the mere ingress, they observe the duration of the transit. 
1867-77 G. F. Cuampers Asfron, 916, 1868 Lockyer 
Guillemin’s Heavens (ed. 3) 479. 

+Ingre’ss, v. Obs. rare. 
zngredi to enter: see prec.] 

1. zntr, To enter, go in. 

¢ 1330 Arth. & A/erl. 7982 So lyoun doth on dere ingress. 
a 1817 Dwicnt cited by Worcester. 

2. trans. To enter, invade; sfec. ‘to go in to’ 
carnally. 

@ 1631 Donne ToC’ tess Bedford Poems, etc. (1633) 89 Yet 
he as hee bounds seas, will fixe your houres, [Which] plea- 
sure, and delight may not ingresse. — Progr. Soud xxi. 
ibid. 11 Men, till they tooke laws which made freedome 
lesse, Their danghters, and their sisters did ingresse, Till 
now unlawfull, therefore ill. 

tIngre'ssance. Ols. rare—'. [irreg. f. L. 
zngress-us entrance +-ANCE.]  Entry-money. 

1sso Lever Sevan, Shroudes (Arb.) 37 It is a wonderous 
thing tose gentlemen take so great rentes, fynes, and in- 
gressaunce for couetousnes. 

Ingression (ingre‘fan). [ad. L. zngresstin-em, 
n. of action f. zugredi to enter: see INGRESS. Cf. 
obs. F. zagresston (Godef., Littré).] The action 
of going in or entering; entrance; invasion. 

¢1470 Harpixc Chron. xxx. i, Pinner then had Logres in 
gouernaile, And kyng ther of was by wrong ingression. 
1509 Barcray Shyp af folys (1874) 11. 325 It appereth that 
theyr ingressyon Into 1elygion, is more for welth and eas. 
1633 P. Frercuer £//sa un. xlvi, Unfriendly friends .. why 
do yesirive lo barie wisht death from his so just ingression? 
@ 1661 Futter Worthies, Shropsh. 11. (1662) 2 Sulphur hath 
ingression into Mettal, and Bitumen none at all. 1738 

30LINGBROKE /dea Patriot King ii. 248 If the heart of a 
prince he not corrupt, these truths will find an easy ingres- 
sion..to it. 1886 H. W. Smytu in Ammer. Frul. Philol. 
VIL. 371 Traces are manifest [among critics of the Iliad] of 
an inclination to suffer the ingression of antique forms. 

Ingressive (ingre'siv), a. [f. L. zzgress-, ppl. 
stem of zugredi to enter + -IVE; cf. aggresszve.] 
a. Having the character or quality of entering. b. 
Gram, Denoting entering upon action, inceptive. 

1649 J. Exuistone tr. Behmen's Epist. xix. §14 The 
Divine light is not ingressive (or a light comming into a 
man from without). 1658 R. Franck North, Mem. (1694) 
300 Such signal Remonstrations (like an ingressive Spirit) 
strike deep Impressions n.to ny thoughtful Breast. 1885 
GiLDERSLEEVE In Awer. Frnt. Philol. V1. 71 The sigmatic 
aorist is decidedly ingressive, and we do not want the in- 
gressive action here. . 

Hence Ingre‘ssiveness, ingressive quality. 

1882-3 Toy in Schaff Excycl. Kelig. Knowl. 2155 Two 
forms which denote respectively completedness and in- 
gressiveness of action. 

+Ingre'ssor. Os. rare—'. {agent-n. from L. 
ingredi to enter: cf. aggressor, and OF, zngresseur 
(Godef.).] One who enters; an intrudcr, an invader, 

c1710 Light to Blind in roth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 144 Then they poured in their shott amongst the 
ingressors from front, right, and left. 

t+Ingressu. Law. Os, [from L. phr. de zn- 
gressu ‘of entry’: cf. next.) An obsolete writ of 
entry: see quot. 

1607 Cowett /nterpr., Ingressu, is a writ of entrie, that 
is, whereby a man seeketh entry into lands or tenements; 
it lyeth in many diuers cases where it hath as many diuer- 
sities of formes. 1658in Puituies. 1670in Blount Law Dict. 

1 
|| Ingressus. Law. Obs. [L., = ‘entrance’: 
see INGRESS.] (See quot.) P 

1706 Puinwies, /ngressvs, ..in a Law-sense, a Relief or 
Duty which the Heir or Successor at full age anciently paid 
to the Chief Lord for entring upon the Fee, or Lands that 
were fallen to him. 

Ingreve, -grieue, obs. forms of ENGRIEVE. 

Ingroche, obs. form of EncRoacnH 7, 

Ingroove, variant of ENGROOVE 2. 

Ingrose, ingross(e, -grosser, -grossment, 
obs. forms of EnGRoss, etc. 5 


[f 1 pl. stem of L. 


INGROSSATIVE. 


+ Ingro'ssative. Os. rave—'. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.1. zzgrossare to thicken (cf. ENGkoss 8), 
perh. after obs. F. mgrossatsf, -ive (15-16th c. in 
Godef.) or a med.L. *tngrossativus.] A medicine 
for thickening the ‘humours’: = INcRASSATIVE B. 

c1sso Liovp Treas. Health (1585) I viij, Maturatiues, 
Ingrossatyues, and Divisiues, as these following. 

+Ingro‘ten, v. Os. rare. [f. Ix-} or 2 + 
Groten v.; cf. also AGROTE, AGROTEN.} frans. 
To cram with food or drink, to plut. 

o1440 Promp. Parv, 215/1 Groton, or ingroton wythe 
mete or drynke, iuzurgito. [brd. 261/2 Ingroton wythe 
mete or drynke, supra in gvotov. 

+Ingrownd, v. Oés. rare. [f. Ix-1 or 2 + 
Grounp v.] trans. To fix rato something as a 
foundation. 

1581 N. Woopves Conf?. Consc. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley V1. 83 
So we, which into Christ our Rock are ingrounded. 

+ Ingrou‘nded, a. Cbs. rare. [Ix-4.] Un- 
grounded, groundless. 

1601 Archpr. Controv.(Camden\ 11 165 Such ingrounded 
suspitions as S. N. would engender in his frendes minde. 

Ingrowing jingréuin\, Af/.a. [Is adv. 11a.) 
Growing inwards or within something; sfec. of 
a nail: Growing into the flesh. 

1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 399 Neglected 
corns, bunions, or in-growing nails, 1871 H. M[acwittan 
True Vine iv. (1872) 130 God's word will be. .the emphutos 
Jogos, the ingrowing word. 

So Ingrowing 2')/. sb. 

1852 T. J. Asuton (title) Corns, Bunions, and Ingrowing 
of the Foe-Nail. — 

Ingrown (i‘ngréun), ffi a. [Ix adv. 11b.) 
That has or is grown within something; native, in- 
nate (usually ot immaterial things . 

1670 Pettus Fodinae Reg. v. § Particulars of ingrowen 
Metals and Minerals. 1865 Pisav “fren. 194 The imper- 
fection ingrown as it were with the soul. 1876 L, Morris 
Songs Two W. Ser. in. Vouth of Thought 25 Art with 
Language lived ingrown, The cunning hand and golden 
tongue. : 

b. Ofa nail: That has grown into the flesh. 

1878 T. Bryast Pract. Sure. 1.177 In-grown toe-nail is 
a troublesome affection. 

Ingrowth ‘ingrdvp). [Ix adv. 11 d.J 

a. The action of growing inwards. b. concr. 
That which grows inwards; a formation due to 
growth inan inward direction. (Opp. to ou¢égrowth.) 

1870 RoiLeston Anim. Life 20 Notas yet closed up by 
ossificatory ingrowth. 1877 Huxtey Anat. Inv, Anti. 
viii, 482 In these, as in other Invertehrata, the nervous 
ganglia are modified ingrowths of the epiblast. 1882 Vines 
Sachs’ Bot. 14 The cell-walls .. are attached externally to 
the ingrowths of the cell-wall of the mother-cell. 

+Ingru-dge. Ods. rare—'. [?Ix-*.] Secret 
enmity, spite; grtdge. 

1606 Warner A/S. Eng. xiv. xxx. 339 Whether fifte 
Henryes costly warres, or death he so belou’d) More 
touched his ingrudge or greefe, a question may be mou'd. 

+Ingruence. Oés. [ad. med.L. ingruentia 
irruption, etc., f. sugruent-em: see next and 
-ENCE.} A coming on, onset, attack. 

1626 Jackson Creed vii. xii. § 10 Only by the ingruence 
of the disease itself. 1673 Ovey Pref. Jackson's Wks. (1544) 
I, 33 The sudden ingruence of a lethargy or apoplexy. 

+Ingruent, 2. Ods. [f. L. tngruent-em, pr. 
pple. ot zugrzére to rush upon, attack : cf. congru- 
ent.} Coming on, assailing, attacking, invading. 

1610 Heatev S/. Aug. Citie of God 568 An Arke .. lifted 
from earth by the ingruent force of tbe waters. /did. 745 
The better to withstand the ingruent warre. 1649 MARBURY 
Comin, Ilabah. i. 2 They that had wont to standin the gap, 
to turn away ingruent judgments. 

Ingrum, corruption of igzorant: see INGRAM. 

Ingua, obs. form of Inca. 

+ Ingudged, erroneous f. tnguaged or tngadged 
=EnGAGED ffl. a. So Ingudgment. 

1650 in Picton L'fool A/unic, Rec. (1383) 1. 129 His debts 
and ingudgments. /éid. 130 Wherein the town are ingudged 
and concerned. 1656 /éid. 177 For y* we Mr. James South- 
erne was ingudged. i 

| Inguen (i‘pgwen). [L.} The groin. 

1706 Puittips, /xguen, the Groin, or Share. 17.. in J. 
Thomson Leet. [nflam.'1813) 259 A wadd of hard linen cloth, 
or the like, inside the thigh, a little below the inguen. 

Inguilty, erroneous form of UncuILTyY. 

Inguinal (i-ngwinal),@. Anat. and Path. [ad. 
L, tngurnalis (Pliny), f. 2zguen, inguin- the groin: 
cf. F. guguina/l Pare, 16thc.).] Of, belonging to, 
or situated in the groin. 

1683 tr. Willis’ Rem, Aled. Wks. Vocahb., /reninal, belong- 
ing tothe groin. 1757 Layarp in PAtl. Trans. L. 531 The 
parotid, inguinal, or other glands. 1800 Aled. Frail. 1V. 39 
An incarcerated inguinal hernia. 1878 Bett Gegenbaur's 
Comp, Anat, 422 They (mammz] form two rows, which.. 
extend from the Inguinal to the pectoral region. 

Inguino- (i'ngwiue), used as combining form of 
Lat. znguen, inguin- (see prec.): as in Inguino- 
abdominal a., ‘relating to the groin and to the 
abdomen’; Inguino-cru‘ral a., ‘relating to the 
groin and to the thigh ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886); In- 
guino-cuta'neons a., relating to the groin and the 
skin (of the adjoining thigh); Ingnino-scro‘tal 
a., belonging to the groin and the scrotum. 

(1847 Craic, /nguino-cutanens, an epithet applied by 
Chaussier to the anterior branch of the first lumbar nerve.] 
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1855 Mavxe £.xfos. Lex., Inguino-cutaneous. 1878 T. 
Bryast Pract. Surg. 1. 680 An inguino-scrotal or labial 
hernia. 

Ingulf, etc., variant of ENGULF w., cte. 

+ Ingu'rdze, ingu:rge, obs. ff. ENconce z. 

1631 Hevwoop London's Jus lon. Ws. 1874 IV. 271 
A thousand monsters..gape To ingurdge and swallow you. 

Ingurgitate ingd3dzitet, v. Va. pple. in 
6 ingurgitate. [f. ppl. stem ol L. ingurgitére to 
pour in (like a flood), to glut or gorge oneself, f. 
tn-\IN-*) + gurges, gurgit-em a whirlpool, gulf. 
Cf. I. tagurgiter |Cotgr. 1611 

1. trans. To swallow greedily or immoderately 
(food, or, in later use esp., drink). Also fig. 

1570 Levins Wanip. 41/47 Ingurgitate, ingurgitarc. 1574 
Newton Health Mag. 16 Meate excessively ingurgitate 
and eaten..commonly engendreth and trecderh cruditie. 
1607 Torseis. Four, Beasts (1658) 205 To ingurgitate & 
consume more of Gsods creatures. 1657 Tomtixson Aenou's 
Disf. 220 When he had ingurgitated much wine. @ 1711 
Kes Ldmund Poet. Wks. 1721 11. 83 Those Sots . Flask 
after Flask ingurgitate, til! drown'd In theirown Spews they 
wallow on the Ground. 1822 T Taytor Afpuletus, Philos. 
Plato u. 353 Yo ingurgitate pleasures of every kind. 1855 F’. 
Hatt in Nation (N.Y¥.) XL. 257 1 He does not hesitate to 
ingurgitate, at one brave gulp, all the evil. .that is found in 
the original German. 

b. abso/. To eat or drink toexcess; to gorman- 
dize, guzzle. 

1598 IT. Bastarp Chresioleros (1880) 10 Phisition Mirus 
talkes of sahuation..\Who doth ingurgitate, who tussicate. 
16a1 Burtox Anat. Mel. 1. ii. t. ii, To eat and ingurgitate 
heyond all measure, as many doe. 1841 Jetrrey ‘ef. in 
Cockburn Li/e If. clvii, When awake and not ingurgitating, 
on the whole very goud company 

c. To gorge, to cram with food or drink. 

1683 Stunses nat. Abdus. 1. (1877) 104 Wee must not 
swill and ingurgitate our stomacks so ful. 1615 I. ADAms 
Sprr. Nawigator 15 Cormoranis whose gorges have been 
long ingurgitated with the world. 

2. trans. To swallow up as a gulf or whirlpool; 
to engulf. dit. and fig. 

a 1619 Fotnerny A theo. 11. ii. § § (122) 2°6 Let him in- 
gurgitate himselfe neuer so decpe into it. 1644 Vicars God 
tn Moun! 204 TYhe swelling and swallowing Waves which 
thouzht to have ingurgitated and supt us all up. 1787 tr. 
Alopstock's Messiah wt. g3 Thus whirlpools. .ingurgitate 
into their gulphs profound the incautious mariner. 1849 
L. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 121 Dankers who pay no interest 
it is true, but do not absorb and ingurgitate your principal. 

+b. zntr. for refi. Of a river: To discharge 
itself into the sea. (Cf. Excutr ib. Qds. 
_ 1634 Vicars tr. Virgil's -Eneid 5 Where swift Simois did 
ingurgitate. 

Iience Ingu'rgitated, Ingu rgitating ff/. ads. 

1620 Vexser Ita Recta vi. 107 Mixt sauces. , which of 
ingurgitating belly- gods are greatly esteemed. 1654 Gavtox 
Pleas. Notes Ww. xxv. 284 Sancho had ina short time choak'd 
himselfe with the ingurgitated reliques and orts of the 
Canons provision. 1830 Beauties Thauet 11. 59 Their in- 
gurgitating property is so powerful, that in a few days even 
the largest vessel driven upon them would be swallowed up, 
185: Hawtnorse //o. Sev. Gables xx. (1883 366 A momen- 
tary eddy, —very small, as compared with the apparent mag- 
nitude of the ingurgitated object. 

Ingurgitation ingdidzit@'-fan). [ad. late 
L. ingurgitation-em,n. of action from ingurgitdre: 
see prec.] The action of ingurgitating. 

1. Greedy or immoderate swallowing; excessive 
eating or drinking; guzzling or swilling. 

1530 Ervot Gov. 1. xi, I shall exhorte tutours and gouer- 
nours of noble chyldren, that they suffre them nat to use 
ingourgitations of meateordrinke. 1605 Bycon Adv. Learn. 
un. x. § 7 A large draught and ingurgitation of wine. @ 1654 
Sevven Eng. Epin. iii. § 19 Ingurgitation of brain-smoaking 
liquors. 1794 E. Darwix Zoon. (1801) 1. 305 Accustomed 
to great ingurgstation of spirituous potation. 1837 ew 
Monthly Mag. XLIX. 169 The Monday..was.-honoured 
with a due ingurgitation of collops and eggs. 

Fig. 1594 Mirr. Policy (1399) 191 The wine of worldly 
wisedome .. procureth more ingurgitation then comfort. 
1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God 48 Youre mindes being 
drunke with this continuall ingurgitation of error. 

2. The action of swallowing up; engulfment. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. X1X. 399 A playful prelude to their 
ingurgitation in that whirlpool—that Corryvrechan—our 
stomach. 

€ 3. (loosely or erroneously.) A gurgling noise. 

185: Hawrnorse Ho. Sev. Gables viii, When Phoebe heard 
a certain noise in Judge Pyncheon’s throat..when the girl 
heard tbis queer and awkward ingurgitation. 

t+Ingu'stable, « Obs. Also evron. -ible. 
(ad. L. rzgustabrl’s (Pliny) not fit to be tasted, f. 777- 
(In- 3) + gustabilis GustaBLE.} Incapable of being 
tasted; not perceptible by the sense of taste. 

1623 CockeraM, /ugustible. 1646 Sin T, Browne Pseud. 
Ef. uur xxi. 1538 The body of that element is ingustible, void 
of all sapidity. 1656 Stantey Afist. Philos. vi. (1701) 257/1 
The Taste perceiveth that which is gustable, and that whicb 
is ingustable. 

Ingyn(n)e, obs. ff. ENGINE; var. INGINE. 

+Ingynour, obs. f. ENGINEER, contriver, in- 
ventor. 

1500-20 Dunsar Poems Ixiii. $5 In quintiscence, eik, ingy- 
nouris joly, [hat far can multiplie in folie. 

+ Ingy-re,v.! Sc. Obs. Also 6 ingire, ingir, 
y engyre. [app. ad. F. ingére-r, or L. tngerére 
to bring in, thrust (oneself) in: see INGERE. 

(The y or ¢ of the stem vowel is difficult to explain; 
Jamieson’s derivation from L. gyrare (cf. INcvre v.*) does 
not seem to be supported by the sense.)] 
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INHABIT. 


trans. To introdtce forcibly or violently; to 
thrust in; usually v¢f. to thrust oneself in, obtrude 
oneself, intrude. 

1513 Douctas nets 1x. iv. 136 For nocht thou says sik 
wordis vane, Ingyrand cacis (that] ar of nane effek. /érd. 
x. il. 9 To ingyre him self to Latyn king As mortal fa. 
1560-1 BR, Discipl. Ch, Scot. (1621 76 No man ought to 
ingyre himselfe, or usurpe tbis Office without lawfull calling. 
1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 81b, Yat sho may ingir 
to the sight, and sensis of the peopl a maist vive repra:senta- 
tion of our lords death. 1609 Skesr A’eg. Bay. 1. viii. 9b, 
Gif he ingired himselfe to that service wndesired. 1647 Form 
CA, Gort. xxvi, ‘To whom it was not permitted. to ingyre 
themselves into Ecclesiastical] Communion. //id.61 Who.. 
shall insolently. .engyre and obtrude himself upon the Sacra- 
ment. 1733in J. Brown Life of Fisher ii. 24 [Pronouncing 
that he had) engyred [himself into the proce.s not for the 
vindication of truth but on account of his connection with 
the delinquent]. 

Jlence + Ingy ring f//.a., that thrusts itself upon 


one. 

1638 Gen. Demands conc. Cort. 3 We have closed our eyes 
against a clear and ingyting lizht. 

+ Ingy're, v.* Cbs. rare. [f. In-24L. gyrare 
to wheel rotund, gyrus circle, GYRE.] fvans. a. 
To surround; b. Jo wind round, to circumgyrate, 
circumvolve. 

1568 C. Watsox Polyh. 43a, 1t was very dangerous for 
being ingired, for the Carthaginenses being the greater 
troupe of horses might caselier environ them disposed so 
straightly. 1610 //rstrio-un, 1. 335, 1 have a mistresse 
whose intangling wit, Will turne and winde more cunning 
arguments Then could the Crizctan Labyrinth ingyre. 


+ Inhabile,a. Ols. [a. F. inhabile, or ad. L. 
inhabiits incapable, unfit, unable, f. 72- (1N-3) + 
habilis manageable, suitable, fit, ABLE, I[abiLe.] 
Unfit, unable; unqualified. 

1727 Baitry vol. II, /ataésle, unmeet, unfit, unwieldy, not 
nimble. 1745 tr. Co/umedia's //usé. xu. i, To the Woman, 
because Nature had made her inhabile for all these things, 
she commitied the care of domestic affairs, 1830 Scott 
Desnonal. ix. 299 I-atorted confessions, or the evidence of 
inhabile witnesses. 


tInha‘bile, inha‘ble, v7. Os. rare. [f. Ix- 
HABILE a.) ¢rans. ‘To render or declare unfit; to 
disqualify, disable. 

1534 in St. Papers [/en. V71, 11.218 [To] inhabill thaym, 
and every of thaym to receyv or accept anny other. 1542 
dct 33 [len. V'//1 in Bolton Stat. Sret. (1621) 192 Nor that 
any of the said persons being Priests .. be inhabled .. to 
marrie or take any wife or wives. 1590 R. Bruce Ser. 
Sacram. F.ij b (Jam.), Ispeake of sik fault as inhahbles the 
person of the giuer, to be a distributer of the sacrament. 

Inhabile, obs. form of ENABLE v. 

+Inhabi-‘litate, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. tn- 
habrlitat-, ppl. stem of iahabilitare to declare unfit: 
ct, InapiLiTaTE ff/. a.) trans. To render unfit, 
disqualify. 

1670 H. Stusse Plus Ultra 1; Those courses inhabilitate 
them (men's minds] towards those more important but less 
delightful studies of Law, Policy, and Religion. 

{a. F. tn- 


+Inhability. Ots. Also 6 -ite. 
habilité, orad. med.L. inhabilitas, f. inhabilis unfit, 
incapable, unable. A doublet of tnadz/ity.J 

1. Unfitness, incapacity, disability (for any office). 

1488 Sc. Acts Jas. JV 1597) § 4 And that the Ordinaries 
dispone vpon their vther benefices, for the inhabilitie of 
their persones. ¢ 1575 alfour's Practicks (1754) 22 Quhilk 
inhabilitie being alledgit aganis ony Jugeis, Principall or 
Deputis. 1588 ALLEN Adon. 52 The sentence declaratory 
of Pius Quintus against the said Elizabeth. .concerning her 
illegitimation and vsurpation and inhabillite to the Croune 
of England. 1670 H. Stusse P/us Ultra 28 If Mr. Cross 
did urge this otherwise than to try the Intellectuals of 
Mr. Glanvill (concerning whose Inhability he might be well 
satisfied). 1757 Exsnine Prive. Law Scotl.w. ii. § 15 ‘ed. 2) 
452 Law allows the party who suspects a witness..to bring 
evidence of his enmity, or other inhability. 

2. =INABILITY, q.v. 

Inhabit fa. pple.: see next. 

Inhabit ‘inhabit, v. Forms: a. 4-6 enha- 
bite, 5 -yte, -ete. 8. 4-7 inhabite, 5 -et(t, 
-ete, 5-6-yt e, Ginabite,6- inhabit. /a. pple. 
en-, inhabited ; also 4-7 en-, inhabit, -ite. [a. 
OF. enhaditer (12th c. in Godef.) to dwell, dwell 
in, ad. L. inhaditare, f. tn- (Ix-?) + habitére to 
dwell: see Habit v.] 

1. trans. To dwell in, occupy as an abode; to 
live permanently or habitually in (a region, ele- 
ment, etc.) ; to reside in (a country, town, dwelling, 
etc.). Said of men and animals. 

a. ¢€1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 11. pr. vii. 44 (Camb. MS.) The 
ferthe partye ys enhabited witb lyuynge bestys pat we 
knowen. c1400 Destr. Troy 101 An yle enabit.. Witha 
maner of men, mermydons callid. ¢ 1477 Caxton Jason 
63 b, This cite is enbabited with women without king. ¢ 1511 
ust Eng. Bk, Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 28‘: That other yland is 
not enhabite. i 

R, 1390 Gower Conf, 1. 324 The citee. .Of worthy folk.. 
Was inhabited here and there. ¢ 1400 MAtNoEv. (Roxb.) 
vii. 23 Tbe land of (Egipte] es lang, bot it es narowe : for 
men may no3t inhabit it on brede for desertes. 1559 W. 
Cusnsincuam Cosuogr. Glasse 174 London .. is inhabited 
with men of everye facultie. 1611 Bisce /sa. |xv. 2x They 
shall build houses, and inhabit them. 1797 Bewick /r7t. 
Byrds (1847) 1. 26 This bird inhabits all the northern parts 
of Europe. 1881 Athenzuin No. 2777. 97 The pelagic 
fisbes, or those whicb inhabit the mid ocean. 

b. ¢ransf. (of inanimate things), and fg. 


INHABITABLE. 


1 Pilger. Perf. (W. de WV. 1531) 26h, More 
relnontenittese tothe seruauntes of god that inhabyte 
them, as the arke of Noe. 1611 Piste /sa. lvii. 15 The 
High and loftie One that inhabiteth eternitie. 1654-66 Eart 
Orrery Parthen. 1 Those charms, which in spight of fortunes 
cruelties, did yet inhabit hisface. 1807-8 W. Irvine Sadnag. 
xi. (1860) 246 The same echo inhabited the valley. 

2. intr. To dwell, live; to have one’s abode; to 


abide, lodge. arch. 

a. ¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. v. 15 (Camb. MS.) Who 
so pat leteth the wyl for to enhabyte there. 1393 Lanat. P. 
Pi. C. x. 188 Eremites pat en-habiten by be heye weyes. 
61440 Gesta Rom. 1. xxvii. 102 (Harl MS.) This knight 
enhahitid in a woode. 1537 Act 27 Hen. V/I/ in Bolton 
Stat, fred. (1621) 175 Every person and persons enhabiting 
within this land. . 

B. a1400-50 Alexander 4020 An Ile, Quare pir Exid- 
races as Ermets inhabet in caues. 1598 W. Puittirs 
Linschoten (1864) 170 In all places of India where the 
Portugals inabite. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 11. 355 Thither let us 
hend all our thoughts, to learn What creatures there inhabit. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 511 The Senecas inhabit on the 
Chenesee or Genessee river. 1871 Brownine Pr. Hohenst. 
1716 But, till notice sound, Inhabit we in ease and opulence! 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. To dwell, abide. 

1382 Wyctir Coé. i. 19 In hym it pleside to gidere al plente 
fortoiphabite. ¢ 1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode\.\xxxviii. (1869) 
50 Thé hous is .. lasse than the good that enhabiteth ther 
inne. c 1580 Sinney Ps. xxxiv.i, In my mouth contynnally 
Inhahit shall his praise. @1619 FretcHer Mad Lover in. 
iv, Her ey inhabits on him. 1697 Drypen Virg. Past. 1x. 
53 See, on the Shoar inhabits purple Spring. 1824 Wests. 
Rev. I. 4 It dignifies every thought that inhabits with it. 

+3. ¢rans. To occupy or people (a place). Oés, 

1390 Gower Conf, III. 273 Nations seventy and two, In 
sondry place eche one of tho [nations] The wide world have 
enhabited. 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy (1555) 1. i, Thus gan 
he praye.. His lande tenhabite which standcth desolate, 1613 
Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 43 The Iberians .. dwelt neare 
to Meotis: certaine Colonies of them inhabited Spaine, and 
called it Hiberia. 165: Hosses Leviath. uu. xxiv. 131 
* Plantations’, or‘ colonies’, which are numbers of men sent 
out..to inhabit a Forraign Country..void of inhabitants. 

+b. To people wzth, to furnish wz7h (inhabit- 
ants). Cés. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xii. 52 Pis castell gert PBawde- 
wyne make,.and inhabited it with Cristen men. 1515 
in St, Papers Hen. VITI, V1. 11 He dyd conquyre all the 
lande, .. and dyd inhabyte the same with Englyshe folke. 
1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1895) ILI. 336 Cities .. which 

afterwardes they did inhabite with their owne citizens. 

+4. To establish or settle (a person, etc.) in a 
place, to furnish with a habitation; to locate, 
housc; 7véff. to establish oneself, take up one’s 
abode; fasstve, to be domiciled or resident. 

1413 Pilger. Sowdle (Caxton 1483) Iv, xxxiv. 8 Suche as 
hen enheryted and enhabyted in the sume Countre. 1491 
Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. 186b/r He..yede 
his waye to enhabyte him selfe in the deserte within a caue. 
3494 Fasyan Chron. vi. clv. 143 He after inhabyted thein in 
dyuerse placisofhistealme. 1495 /revisa's Barth. De P.R, 
xvi. litt. (W. de W.) 812 Amptes..make hepys and hylles in 
whom they enhabyte themself in. 1496 Ac? 12 Men. V//, 
c. 6 The Merchauntes Adventurers inhabite and dwelling in 
divers parties of this Realme of Englond. 1568 Grarton 
Chron. (1. 158 Many of the Citizens .. voyded the Citie, .. 
and inhabited themselves in diverse places of the realme. 
1600 Suaks. A, VY. £. ut. iti. ro O knowledge ill inhabited, 
worse then Ioue in a thatch’d house ! 

tb. zntr. (for refl.) To take up one’s abode, 
settle. Ods. 

1548 Hatt Chron , Hen. V 36 After whiche victory cer- 
taine souldiers..passed over the water of Sala and there in- 
habited, betwene the rivers. 1588 Parke tr. Jendoza’s 
Mist. China 1. iit. (Hakluyt Soc.) I. 12 Perswaded .. that 
those which did first finde and inhabite in this lande, were 
the nevewes of Noe. : 

te. fig. (in pa. pple. = (?) Established, located, 
allotted ; addicted, devoted). Ods. . 

¢ 1374 CHaucer Troylus ww. 415 (443) She pat I serue,..To 
whom myn herte enhabit [v. ~. enabitid] is by right, Shal 
han me holly hires til pat I dye. 

Hence Inha‘biting /f/. a., indwelling. 
a1617 Bayne Ox Coloss. i. & ii. (1634) 258 Now the in- 
habiting and the inhabited are not confounded. 1844 W. 
HL. Mart Seren. Tempt, Christ ii. 42 To restore this inhabit- 
ing Pressnce to Man. 
+Inha‘bitable, «1 Ods. [a. F. inhabitable 
(1372 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. inhabstabilis, f. in- 
(In- 3) + Aabitabilis HapitaBie.} Not habitable, 
not adapted to human habitation, uninhabitable. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 78 Beyond Manritayne .. 
es a grete cuntree, but it es inhabitable hy cause of be 
owtrage hete of pe sonne. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. 
de W, 1495) 111. xxix. 326a/1 The londe was inhabytable 
for the sterylyte & baraynes therof. 1593 Suaxs. Rich. //, 
1.1. 65 Euen to the frozen ridges of the Alpes, Or any other 
ground inhabitable. 1647 Trapp Alellif. Theol. in Com, 
Ep. 697 Archimedes .. bragged, that he could number the 
sand in all the world, habitable and inhabitable. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer’s Lapland 16 People towards the North, living in 
a Chime almost inhabitahle. 1742 Francis Aevace, Odes 
1. iti. 24 Jove has the Realms of Earth in vain Divided by 
th’ inhabitable Main. 

b. catachr. Uninhabited. 

1529 S. Fish Suppl. Beggers iE. E. T. S.) 6 These be they 
that .. do let the generation of the people, wherby all the 
realme. .shall be made desert and inhahitahle. 1583 Stusses 
Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 3x In the heginning, before the world 
was impeopled, men comming into huge and wast places 
inhabitable. 1609 Biste (Douay) Fer. xviii. g Her cities 
shal be desolate and inhabitable. 

Ifence + Inha:bitabi'lity |, the quality of being 
uninhabitable. 


erfyte | 
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1684 T. Burnet 7A. Earth 1. 266 Nothing seems more 
remarkable than the inhabitability of the torrid zone, if we 
consider what a general belief it had amongst the ancients. 

Inhabitable (inhzbitab’l), 2.2 [f. InnasitT 
+-ABLE: cf. late L. zxhabitabzlis (Arnob.).] Ca- 
pable of being inhabited, occupied, or tenanted. 

1601 R. Jounson Kinga. § Commw. (1603) 181 Lordes of 
--all the inhabitable places in that vast Archipelago. a 1631 
Donne Lament. Feremy ww. xii, All which live In the inhabit- 
able world. 1654 ‘Pataemon’ Friendship 23 A Soul .. in- 
habitable hy a clear and sublime Friendship. 1794 HeRscHeL 
in PAil. Trans. LXXXV. 68 lf stars are suns, and suns are 
inhabitahle, we see at once what an extensive field for 
animation opens itself to our view. 1877 Mrs. OLipHant 
Makers Flor. vii. 186 Their new convent was dilapidated, 
and scarcely inhabitable. 

Hence Inha:bitability*, the quality of being 
inhabitable ; Inha‘bitableness (Bailey vol. II). 

1865 Pall Mati G. 20 May 11 Professor Whewell publishes 
he Plurality of Worlds, arguing against their inhabita- 

lity. 

+Inha‘bitance. Ots. Also 5 erron. -tauntes, 
6 en-. [f. as INHABITANT+-ANCE: cf, HABITANCE. 

From the confusion of inhabitants, -tans, pl. of InHasi- 
TANT, with éniabitance, came the converse error of inhadi- 
tauntes for this word.] 

1. An inhabiting ; inhabitation ; residence. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Afendoza's (List, China 409 From this 
kingdome .. to Mazanbique, whereas there is inhabitance 
of Portingals. 1602 Carew Cornwall 57a, The ruines yet 
resting in the wilde Moores, which testifie a former inhabi- 
tance. ¢1630 Rispon Surv, Devon § 334 (1810) 346 In this 
parish Cuthtfe hath inheritances and inhabitance, 

2. A habitation, abode, dwelling. 

1482 Warkw. CAron, (Camden) 10 Every man to rejoyse 
his owne lyflode and inhabytauntes. 1555 W. WaTREMAN 
Fardle Factions, i, 24 Vhey ware banysshed that enhabit- 
aunce of pleasure [Paradise]. 161z Bistr IWrsd. xii. 7 A 
worthy colonie [»za7g. new inhabitance] of Gods children, 

Inhabitancy inhe-bitansi). [f. InHapirayt: 
cf. prec. and I1aniTancy: see -ancy.] 

1. The fact of inhabiting or of being an inhabi- 
tant; occupation by an inhabitant or inhabitants ; 
residence as an inhabitant, esp. during a specified 
period, so as to become entitled to the rights and 
privileges of a regular inhabitant. 

1681 in Somers 7yacts 1. 380 In case of Elections by In- 
habitancy ; the coming to live in a Place for a small time.. 
or coming to or taking a House for to serve an Election, 
doth not give right to vote. 1765 BracksTone Como. L.ix. 
362 A legal settlement was declared to be gained by birth, 
or by inhabitancy, apprenticeship, or service, for forty days. 
1814 Mrs. J. West Adicia de Lacy M11. 236 They., beheld 
.. that token of inhabitancy and domestic comfort—the 
smoke of a peat fire. 21848 W. A. Butcer A/ist. Anc. Philos. 
(1856) 1. 144 The manhood thus consecrated by the presence 
and inhabitancy of the Godhead. 1884 Giapstone Sf. Ho. 
Com. 28 Feb., A new franchise, which..will be given to per- 
sons who are inhabitants, and, in the sense of inhabitancy, 
whe are occupiers. 

2. A place of habitation. rave —!. 

1853 Grote Greece u. xc. XI. 719 The wholesale trans- 

ortation of reluctant and miserable families from one in- 

abitancy to another. 

Inhabitant (inhz:bitant), a. and sd. Also 5 
en-; sb. pl. 5-7 -ans, 6 erron. -ance. [a. AF. 
and OF. zxhadtiant, ad, 1. inxhabitant-em, pr. pple. 
of ¢xhabitare to INHABIT. ] 

A. adj, Inhabiting, dwelling, resident. a7ch. or 
Obs., exc. in inhabitant, householder, occupier, etc. 
(where perh. rather an attrib. use of the sb.). 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 61b, Wherin he myght be in- 
habytaunt and dwell for euermore. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. 
V{{1,c.9 § 1 Where suche men..ben inhabitant and dwell- 
ing. 1625 Gonsalzio’s Sp. {nguis. 3 Specially if he be there 
inhabitant, 1724 Lond.Gaz. No. 6324/4 John Wicksteed.. 
(formerly. .Inhabitant on Horse-lie-down). 1824 MacauLay 
St. Dennis & St. George Misc. Writ. (Rtldg.) 47 The rates 
were levied by select vestries of the inhabitant householders. 
1897 Bild for Women's Franchise (Ho. Comm, 3 Feb.), 
Every woman who is the inhabitant occupier as owner or 
tenant of any dwelling-house, tenement, or building within 
the borough or county where such occupation exists. 

B. sé. One who inhabits; a human being or 
animal dwelling in a place; a permanent resident. 
Const. of (+22). (In early use only in /, the 
sing. rarely occurring until late in 16th cent. 

In 15-16thc, the pl. was often, as in F., ¢xtaditans, which 
being also spelt sxhabita\u)nce, was confounded in form 
with INHABITANCE above.) 

[r378 Act 2 Rich. //, c. 1 Les enhabitantz et en fran- 
chises en ycelles.) 1462 Epw. 1V in Ellis Orig. Lez. Ser. 1. 
I. r29 All the howsholdars and inhabitaunts within yowre 
Warde. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1. vill. 20 Nethre gold ne 
siluer nor precyous stones make not the enhabytans to lyue 
in peas. 1538 Starkey England 1. iii. 72 Ruyn and dekey 
- the wych chefely I attrybute to the lake of inhabytans. 
1g5z2 Hutoet, Inhabitauntes of a litle walled towne, cas- 
tel[lan|\s. 1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist, China 345 
They did baptise certaine of the inhahitance. 1593 7 ed/- 
Troth's N. ¥. Gift (1876) 42 Holes .. vsed .. by the inhabi- 
tantes of that citie. /did., his citie. .hath so dispersed her 
inhabitaunce into the other partes ofthe cuntrey. 15947. B. 
La Primaud, Fr. Acad. u. 408 If we consider both the 
house and the inhabitant, wee shall see that [etc.]. 1615 
G. Sanpys Trav. 217 Frequented with Leopards, Bores, 
lacealls, and such like sauage inhabitants. 1784 R. Bace 
Barham Downs \1. 161, 1 have been an inhabitant with 

our Lordship. 1871 FreemMAN Norm. Cong. IV. xvii. x1 


e¢ had won the land by force .. without the good will of 


a single English-born inhabitant of England. 


Jig. 1749 FiecpinG Tom Jones w. ii, Such was the outside | 


INHABITED. 


of Sophia; nor was this beautiful frame disgraced by an 
inhabitant unworthy of it. 
b. U.S. (See quots.) 

1789 Constit. U. S.1. § 2 No person shall be a representa- 
tive who shall not .. be an inhabitant of that state in which 
he shall be chosen. 1834 Congressional Election Cases 411 
An inhabitant of a state within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution, is one who is bona fide a member of the State, subject 
to all the requisitions of its laws, and entitled to all the 
privileges which they confer. 1883 E. Cuaxnine Town & 
County Gout. Eng. Col, N. Amer. (1884) 12 To this [parish] 
meeting all those who had benefit of the things there trans- 
acted might come ; that is to say, all householders, and all 
who manured land within the parish. Such were technically 
termed inhabitants, even though they dwelt in another town. 

+Inha‘bitate, fa. pple. Obs. rare—*. [ad. L. 
tnhabital-us, pa. pple. of ¢zhabitare: see next.) 
Inhabited. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 341 Giraldus rehersethe and 
seithe that londe was inhabitate [L. ¢x4adrtata] firste of 
Casera. 

+Inha‘bitate, v. Ods. [f. ppl. stem of L. zz- 
habitare to INHaBIT.] ¢vans. To inhabit. 

1600 Horraxn Lizy gg2 Of all the people which in- 
habitate Asia, the Gaules are most renowmed for valiance 
in warre. 1644 Dicey Nat. Bodies xxxviii. (1645) 403 The 
first discoverers of Islands not inhabitated by men. 1720 
Mrs. Maney Power of Love iv. 259 Building Castles in 
the Air, that could never be inhabitated. 

Inhabitation (inhz:bite'fan). Also 6 en-. 
[ad. late L. zxhabitacion-em, n, of action f. zhad:- 
dare to InwaABIT, Cf. AF. exhabitacton (1483-4 in 
Godef.).] 

1. The action of inhabiting; the fact or condition 
of being or becoming inhabited. 

¢1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, (E. E. T. S.) 62 
purgh trew.affiance dwellys folk togedre, and berby ys in- 

abitacioun in citeez, comunynge to-gedre of ffolke. 1517 
Domesday Inclos. 1, 221 A tenement... ys decayd and 
fallen down, and non Inabytacyon on yt this xvili yers. 
1568 Grarton Chron. 1.32 Vhe Originall names, and the 
first inhabitation of this Realme. 1601 R. Jounnson A vngd, 
& Comme, (1603) 185 By the daily increase of people, 
the countrey be even pestered with inhahitation. 1773 
Observ. State Poor 74 Inhabitation for three years, or 
three months, or three days .. will be equally valid for the 
creation of a parishioner, 1802 Patey .Vat. Theol. (1804) 
299 Qualifying the animal for that mode of life and inhabita- 
tion, to which the structure of its eye confines it. 1856 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1V.v. xix. § 31 A pauper or two sull 
inhabiting where inhabitation is possible. 

b. fg. Spiritual indwelling. 

1615 ByriELD F.xfos. Coloss. (1869) 10 The effects or fruits 
of it .. are: 1. he inhabitation of Christ. 1618 E. Eton 
Exp. Rom, vii. (1622) 351 Gods children .. are not freed 
from the inhabitation of sinne. 1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles iv. 
gt The Greek Fathers terme efficacious Grace and our De- 
pendence thereon ..the inhabitation of the Holy Spirit. 
184r Myers Cath. Th. xxix. 71 The general inhabitation of 
the Christian Body by the Christian Spirit. 

+2. A place of dwelling; an inhabited region or 
building ; an abode, dwelling. Ods. 

c1400 Chron. Eng. \xxv.in Herrig’s Archiv LI. 16 His 
one foote shall be sette in wike and that othir in london and 
he shall embrace iij inhabitacouns. 1495 7revisa’s Barth. 
De P. R. xiv. ii. (W. de W.) 465 The erthe is enhabytacion of 
bodyes that haue lyf. 1515 Act 7 Hen. V///,c.1 Tythyng 
houses and other enhabitacyons in any paryshe. 1601 R. 
Jouxson Avugd. § Commu. (1603) 209 Cusistan the in- 
habitation of the Susiani. 1639 Sir W. Barcray Lost Lady 
1. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 572 When you her know, you 
will believe, That virtue chose that dark inhabitation. 

+3. Acollection of inhabitants; inhabitants col- 
Icctively; population; settlement. Ods. rare, 

(Some understand Milton’s use as=Gr. oixouzery the in- 
habited earth, the world.) 

1588 R, Parke tr. Alencdoza’s [list. China 329 They came 
vnto a great inhabitation of Indians. 1671 MiLton Samson 
1512 Noise call it yon, or universal groan, As if the whole 
inhabitation perished? 1818 Slackw. Afag. 1V. 328 A Crani- 
opolis like the catacombs, containing so enormous an ‘in- 
habitation’, that no regular census has ever been made. 

Inha‘bitative, ¢. [f. as INHABITATE + -1VE.] 
Of or pertaining to inhabitation. 

In mod. Dicts. | 

Inhabita tiveness. /hrenology. 
+-NESS.} =INIMABITIVENESS. 

1838 S. Saitu Princ. Phrenol. 136 If Spurzheim be right, 
the Dutch and Belgians should be deficient in Concentra- 
tiveness or Inhabitativeness. 1850 Zart’s Afag. XVII. 504 
Abnormal development of the organ of inhabitativeness. 

+Inha'bitator. Ods. rare. [a. late L. cxeha- 
bitator, agent-noun f. txhabiiave to INHABIT.} One 
who inhabits ; an inhabitant. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 101 Syria, callede by that 
name by Sirus the inhabitator of hit. /4fd. 299 That londe 
towarde Alpes is colde, where the inhabitatores haue swell- 
enges vnder the chynne for the grete habundaunce of waters 
of snawe beenge there. 

+Inha‘bited, a. Ods. [f. In-3 + HaBirep 
ppl. aj Not dwelt in; uninhabited. 

1614 Bratuwait Surv. Hist. (R.), Others ..have frequented 
desarts and inhabited provinces. a 1621 Beaum. & Ft. 
Thierry 6 Theod. 11. i, Leave The earth inhabited to people 
Heaven. 

Hence +Inha‘bitedness!, 
dition. 

1652-62 Heviin Cosmogr. 11. (1673) 99/1 It hath the name 
.. from the vast Desarts which are in it, and the inhabited- 
ness thereof. u 

Inhabited (inhabitéd), #p/.a._ [f. INHaBiT v. 
+-ED!.] Dwelt in; having inhabitants. 
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[f. prec. 


uninhabited con- 


INHABITEDNESS. 


1570 6 LAMBAROE J'eramb, Kent (1826) 118 (tt) had in it 
three hundreth and seven houses inhabited. 1665 Bov.e 
Occas. Keff. Ww. xiii, (1848) 249 Vhe remotest Parts of the 
Inhabited World, 1796 Soutity Lett. /r. 7 & Portugal 
(1799) 132 It can hardly be supposed that a banditti would 
attack in an inhabited place. 1851 Act 14 § 15 Vtct. c. 36 
§ 1 The Duties on Inhabited Dwelling Houses .. should i 
assessed and levied according to the annual Value of such 
Dwelling Houses, 1869 I. A. Parkes Pract. H/ygiene (ed. 3) 
118 Whicther the air of inhabited roonis is properly pure. 

Ilence Inha bitedness “, inhabited condition. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Inhabiter (inhz-bite1). arch. Also 4 en-. 
[f. InthabiT v, + -ER1,] One who inhabits, an 
inhabitant; talso (in 16 17th c.) a colonist. 

2388 Wyceiir Gem. xxiv. 13 The dou3tris of enhabiters [7.7 
dwelleris] of this citee schulen go out to drawe watir. 1495 
Act 11 Hen. VI1,¢. 9 Preamble, Inhabiters and dwellers 
within the Shires of Northumberland Cumberland and 
Westmerlond. 1552 Huvoet, Inhabiters comminge from 
farre countreys to dwell here, colon7. 1587 Gotvinc De 
Afornay xxvi. 404 When they conueyed Inhabiters abroad 
to people other Countries. 1614 Rateicn //ist, Workd 1. 
(1634) 87 Nations, which .. sought to dis-plant the ancient 
Inhabiters. 1879 Cur. G. Rossetti: Seck & F, 182 Around 
the Almighty Kedecmer earth and its inhabiters, though 
weak, rage in impotent rebellion. 1884 G. F. BraitHwaire 
Salmonide Westmorland ii. 7 This species .. is not an in- 
habiter of our rivers. 

Inhabiting (inhzbitin’, v4/. sd. [f. as prec. 
+-inG1] ‘The action of the verb InHauiT ; habi- 
tation, dwelling ; ta dwelling-place. 

1400-50 Alexander 3736 Oure inhabetting, ser, is in an 
Ilee (=isle]. 1495 Previsa’s Barth. De P. R.xin.iii. W. de 
W.) 442 Wyth his course abowte citees aryuer strengthyth 
them and other dwellynge places of enhabytynge. 1577 
Hounsueo Chron. (title-p.), Vhe description and Chronicles 
of England, from the first inhabiting. 1625 Purcias /¢- 
grims 11. 1140 There is not any City, village or inhabiting, 
that cometh so near the height ey Elana as ‘Toro. 1848 
Dickens Domébey iii, The apartments which Mr. Dombey 
reserved for his own inhabiting. 

Inhabitiveness (inhz’bitivnés). [f. INHapit 
UV. + -1VE +-NESS.] 

1. Phrenology. The disposition to remain always 
in the same abode; attachment to country and 
home: a faculty to which an ‘organ’ is allotted 
by some phrenologists. 

(By Combe (Elem. Phrenol., 1824, 28) enlarged in scope 
and identified with ConcENTRATIVENESS. ) 

1815 Edin. Rev. XXV. 234 To the Order of Feelings .. 
belong the following species .. 3. /whabitiveness. 1838 
S. Smita Princ. Phrenol.98 These and other considerations 
have led us to think it extremely probable that the faculty 
hitherto called Inhabitiveness or Concentrativeness is .. the 
love of continuity, of endurance, of sameness, of permanency 
of occupation, emotion, feeling, existence. 1842 5.C. Hatt 
Ireland V1, 338 Perhaps it proceeds from our having ‘ In- 
habitiveness’ largely developed. 1854 LoweLt Cambridge 
30 Vrs. Ago Prose Wks. 1890 I. 51 You know my (what tbe 
phrenologists call) inhabitiveness and adhesiveness. 

2. The quality of being suited for habitation. 

1896 Daily News 14 Dec. 6/6 The members always prized 
in their original locale a certain cosiness and inhabitiveness, 
which tended to give the Arts Club its peculiar sociality, 

+Inha‘bitor, -our. Os. Also5-Gen-. [a. 
AF, *enhabitour; {. enhabiter to INHABIT: see 
-ouR, -on.) An inhabitant, inhabiter. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 72 he enhabitours 
of the places. 1519 Presentin. Juries in Surtees Alisc. 
(1888) 32 The inhabytors of Selby. 1539 Binte (Great) Fer. 
xxxili. § Ihe enhabitours of this citie have come to fight 
against the Chaldees. 1613 Purcuas /lerimage (1614) 87 
Here and there, as it were sprinkled with miserable In- 
habitors. 1637 Eart Monm. tr. Malzessi’s Rom. & Tarquin 
55 It was not long ere it was replenisht with Inhabitours. 

Inha‘bitress. [f. prec. or INHABITER + -Ess.] 
A female inhabitant. 

s60r WeEVER Airy, Mart. Aivb, Th’ inhabitresse of 
foamie Phlegeton. 1626 Cuarman Homer's Jiymn Venus 
(ad fin.), A Nymph, call’d Calucopides, ..an inhabitresse On 
this thy wood-crownd Hill. 1778 Lowtu Transl. /satah 
xii. 6 Cry aloud, and shout for joy, O inhabitress of Sion. 
1888 Eng. Hist. Rev. WI. 106 If the name be of Assyrian 
origin, it could only be ramta¢—that is, ‘ the inhabitress*. 

Inhable, obs. f. ENABLE; var. INHABILE v., Oés. 

Inhere, etc., obs. forms of INHERE, etc. 

Inhalant (inhélint), @. (sb.) Zool. Also 
erron. -ent. fad. L. inhad/ant-em, pr. pple. of 
tnhalare to INHALE. Cf. mod.F. ¢xhalant.) In- 
haling ; serving for inhalation. 

1825 Blackw. Mag. XVII, 326 The numerous inhalent 
orifices of the absorbent vessels. 1872 Nicnotson Padzont. 
67 Very much smaller openings.. termed the ‘pores’, or 
inhalant apertures. 1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 187/2 Their 
orifices so arranged that the inhalent are upon the outside 
of the cylinder, and the exhalent upon the inner side. 

B. sé. 1. An inhalant opening or pore. 

1822-34 Good's Study Ated. (ed. 4) 1V. 292 A hundred 
pounds of fluid have in this manner been absorbed by the 
inhalents of the skin. ; 

2. An apparatus used for inhaling ; a medicinal 
preparation for inhalation. 

In recent Dicts. 

+ Inhalate, v. Obs. rare—°. = INHALE. 

1623 Cockeram, /nhalate, to breathe. ' 

Inhalation (inhaléfon). (n. of action f. L. 
inhalare to INHALE. Cf. F. zxhalation (1760).) 

1. The action, or an act, of inhaling or breathing 
in; sfec. inhaling of medicines or anesthetics in 


the form of gas or vapour. 
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1623 CockeraM, /uhalation,a breathing in. 1758 J. Mac- 
KEN2IE ffealth 286 Our inhalation from the circumani- 
bient air is very considerable. 1831 BrewstrR Nat. AJagic 
x. (1833) 256 When the inhalation 15 completed, or the lungs 
filled. 1832 Lytton ugene A.1. ii, He took an unusually 
long inhalation from his pipe. 1836 J. M.Guiiy Magendie's 
formal. (ed. 2) 127 Inhalation of chlorine..has also been 
recommended. 1869 Lecky £xurop, Mor. 1.1. 166 Vhe medi- 
cine of inhalation is stull in its infancy. 1875 BesnetTT & 
Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 646 In some flowers and infloresc ences the 
production of carbon dioxide which accompanies the inhala- 
tion of oxygen is very energetic. f 

2. A/ed. A preparation to be inhaled in the form 
of vapour. 

1882 J.C. 'Horowcoon in Quain's Med. Dict. 7311/1 Oil of 
turpentine or of pinus silvestris..makes excellent stimulant 
inhalations in cases of dilated bronchi. 

Inhale ‘inhé!:1), v. [ad. L. txhdlé-re to breathe 
upon, f. zz- (IN-*) + halare to breathe out, emit 
as bicath. Cf. F. ¢ahader (Littré), The current 
sense, in Fr, and Eng., has arisen from taking the 
word as the opposite of exhale.) 

1. ¢rans. To breathe in; to drawin by (or as by) 
breathing; to take into the lungs. (Used spec. of 
the taking in of anwsthetics in form of gas or 
vapour. ) 

1725 Pork Odyss. 1v. 773 But from the breezy deep the blest 
inhale The fragrant murmurs of the western gale. 1794 
Mes, Rapcutree Myst, Udolphe i, Vhey inhaled the sweet 
breath of flowers and herbs. 1809 Med. Frnl. XXI1. 194 
Observing a threatening degree of pulinonary affection to 
have apparently resulted froin incautiously inhaling the 
distempered vapour of phthisical patients. 1863 ‘IT yNbaLt 
Heat in. 54 We are continually inhaling and exhaling atmo- 
sphere air, 1878 L. P, Mexepitu 7eeth 195 She inhaled 
the gas properly. 

absot. 1863 Vyspatt feat iii. 54 When we inhale, the 
oxygen passes across the cell-walls of the lungs and mixes 
with the blood. 

b. fg. 

19791 GirrorD Bariad 187 There, smoking hot, inhale Mit 
Yenda‘s strains. 1808 J. Bartow Colnmd. vi. 381 Iis fellow 
chiefs inhale the hero’s fame. 1820 Lama Lidia Ser. 1. O2/ 
tn Vac., 1 seem to inhale learning. a@ 1872 Alaurice / riend- 
ship Bks. iv. (1874) 116 It is a very wonderful operation this, 
of inhaling opinions, and then of exhaling thein again. 

2. loosely. Vo absorb | liquid). 

1841 A. Compe Digestion (ed. 3) 75 The .. venons capil- 
laries [of the stomach] inhale or absorb fluid, which they 
carry into the general circulation, 

Hlencc Inha ling vé/. sé. and ffl. a.; also In- 
ha‘lement INHALATION. 

1820 Ellen Fitzarthur p. vi, To breathe with deep inhal- 
ing sense The floating odoors wafted thence. 1840 -Ve7u 
Monthly Mag. LV M11. 461 Vhis matin inhalenient .. recom- 
mended to cousin Dowgate for his troublesome asthma. 
1864 Meader 5 Nov. 573 3 The inhaling of foul air. 

Inhalent, erroneous variant of INHALANT. 

Inhaler (inhé'lo1). [f. prec. + -eR 1.) 

1. One who inhales. 

1835 Wiis Pencillings 11. lix. 162 Inhalers of the ole- 
aginous atmosphere of the stern. 

2. A contrivance for inhaling. a. An apparatus 
for administering a medicinal or anesthetic gas 
or vapour by inhalation. b. An appliance enab- 
ling a person to breathe with safety in a deletcrious 
atmosphere or under water; a respirator, 

1778 Projects in Ann. Reg. 127/2 Inhaling warm steams 
into the lungs; for administering .. which he recommends 
the use of the inhaler, an instrument which he describes. 
1836 J. M.Gutty A/agendie's Formal. (ed. 2) 211 A portion 
of it may be poured into hot water in a Mudge’s inhaler, 
and the creosoted vapour inspired in the usual manner. 
1864 Weaster, /vhaler..3. A contrivance to protect the 
lungs from injury by inhaling damp or cold atmospheric 
air. 1875 Ksicnt Dect. Weck, 1184/2 Pilatre des Roziers 
invented an inhaler for enabling persons to enter places 
filled with deleterions gases. /d:a', /nhaler,. an apparatus 
to enable a... diver 10 work .. in water. 1875 HI. C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 284 Various inhalers have been invented for 
facilitating the use of ether. 

Inhame, obs. (prop. Pg.) form of Yam. 

Inhance, inhanse, obs. ff. ENHANCE v. 

Inharbour, var. EXHARBOUR v., Obs. 

Inharmonic (inhamprnik), a. [Ix-3.] Not 
harmonic; not in harmony; dissonant, inharmon- 
ions; not according to the principles of harmony. 

1828 in WessterR. 1878 Mortey Diderot I. App. 320 
Those inharmonic passages. 1881 BroapHouse A/us. Acons 
tics 158 Some qualities of tone whose upper partials are 
inharmonic. 2 : 

Inharmo:nical, 2. [Ix-3.] Not harmonical. 
+ Inharmonical relation, or Relation inharmonical, 
in A/us. the same as False relation (obs.). 

1674 Pravrorp Skill Mus. (1697) 91_ ‘Tis very Inbar- 
monical, therefore to be avoided. 1706 Puittirs, Relation 
Inharmonical (in Musical Composition), & harsh Reflection 
of Flat against Sharp in a cross Form; viz. when some 
harsh and displeasing Discord is produc’d in comparing the 
present Note of anotber Part. 1875 Jowett Plato ied. 2) 
V. 372 It is shocking for a whole harmony to be inhar- 
monical. ; . . 

Inharmonious (inhaimdvunias), a. [IN- 3. 
Cf. F. inharmonienx (Littré).] Not harmonious. 

1. Of sound: Not in harmony; sounding dis- 
agreeably ; discordant, untuneful. 

1711 FeLton Diss. Classics (1718) 26 Catullus, whom, tho’ 
his Lines be Rough, and his Numbers Inharmonious, I could 
recommend for the Softness and Delicacy. .of his Thoughts. 
1784 CowrEr ask t. 207 Sounds inharmonious in them- 


INHELL, 


selves and harsh. 1881 StRvENSON Virg. Puerisgue 154 
No inharmonious prelude to the last quietude and desertion 
of the grave. 

2. Not harmonious in relation, action, or senti- 
ment; disagreeing; conflicting ; not in accordance. 

1748 Harttey Odserv. Man 1. ii. 247 The Contractions of 
the Ventricles become asynchronous and inharmonious to 
those of the Auricles. 1846 J. Mitter Pract. Surg. v. 154 
Sqguinting .. The immediate cause obvioosly depends on an 
inharmonious action of the recti muscles. 1879 Cassedl's 
Techn Educ. W.230/2 Although they (Chinese works) do 
not present such a perfect colour-bloom as do the works of 
India, yet they are never inharmonious. 1899 I este. Gaz. 
1 Aug. 2/3 Last Saturday's meeting of the Sliding Scale 
Committce was singularly inharmonious. 

Hence Inharmo niously adv.; Inharmo‘nious- 
ness. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. 1. xiii. (1834) 1.137 They adjudge 
thein one short and the other long, and would be horribly 
shocked at the inharmoniousness of a verse wherein they 
should be introduced in each other's places. 1828 WEestER, 
Inharmontously, 1 Sara in Datly Tel. 30 Sept., Some 
prodigious caricature, in which the heroic and the absurd, 
the sublime and the vulgar, are inharmoniously but auda- 
ciously blended. 

Inharmony (inhasmoni), rare. [Ix-3. Cf. 
KF, inharmonie Littré).) Want of harmon#; div- 
harmony, discord. 

1799 W. Tavtor in Robberds A/em. I. 257 Your objection 
to the inharmony of the first line is just. 1867 in Dixon 
Spirit. Wives (1868 11. 235 Seeing so much of domestic in- 
harmony, my mind was made up never to marry. 

Inhart, variant of ENHEART v., Obs. 

+Inha:te, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. Ix-1 or 2 + 
Hatt v.) ¢rans. ? To hate inwardly or intensely. 

1526 SKELTON Magny/. 2458 Circumspeccyon inhateth all 
rennyuge astray. 


Inhaul \itnh§l). Newt. [f. vadv. + Have sé.) 


=next. 

1860 Merc, Marine Mag. VV1. 114 Fasten the inhaul and 
outhaul to the reef cringle. 1882 Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 84 T'rysatl inhaul..the whip is fitted at the end 
of the inhaul. 

Inhauler (inhé:laz). [f. In adv. + Haven.) 
An appliance for hauling in; spec. (Naud. ‘the 
rope used for hauling in the clue of a boomsail, 
or jib-traveller’ Smyth Sazlor's Word bk. . 

1793 Smeaton Fdystone L.§ 2€9 The hook by which the 
in-hauler guy of the shears was attached, became undone ; 
and in consequence the shears caine forward. 1794 Aigging 
§ Sceamansinp 1. 223 Inhanler makes fast to the traveller, 

Inhaunce, inhaunse, obs. ff. bNuaNnce v. 
Inhaunt, variant of LNuAUNT v., Obs. 
Inhaust (inhd-st), v. rare. [f. Ix-? + L. 
haust-, ppl. stem of haurire to draw: cf. exhaust.) 
trans. ‘Yo draw or suck in; to inhale; to imbibe. 

1547 Boorne Brev. Health § 356 114b, It may come of 
some flye inhausted into a mans throte sodeynely. 1848 
Tnackrray Lk. Snobs xxii, Whilst he was inhausting his 
smoking tea. 

So Inhaustion (inhd-styan’, inhalation, 

1854 Brinton in Circ. Se. (c 1845) V1. 4/1 Apparatus for the 
inhaustion or the expulsion of the respiratory gases. 

+Ivn-having, vé/. sé. Sc. Also inhawing. 
[f. phr. Aave in: see Ix adv, 11:¢, Have v. 16.) 
Having or getting in, bringing in (to haven . 

31491 Act. Dom. Concil. (1839) 203 In be inhavin of hir in 
be port & havin of le Elye at the Erlisfery. 1541 Aderd. 
Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) The inhawing of the said schip in the 
Willie gaitt. ; 

Inhearing (inhivrin). nonce-wd.  [f. IN adv. 
+ IteEartne v/. sb, after zusight.] The hearing 
of things inaudible to the outward ear. 

1828 J. Witson in Blackw. Afag. XXIV. 686 Who .. can 
thik thac the cultivation of the mere understanding may 
ever give an insight, or an inhearing, into such truths of 
our being? 1834 /é¢d. XX XV1. 410 To whom was given.. 
insight and inhearing into the world of light and love. 

Inhearse, Inhearten, Inheaven, obs. fornis 
of ENHEARSE, ENHEARTEN, ENHEAVEN. 


+Inhe'betate, v. Obs. rare—*. In 8ervon, 
inhebitate. (In-2: see HEBETATE.) ¢vans. To 
make dull, to blunt. (In quot. aéso/.) 

1740 E. Bavnarn //ealth (ed. 6) 16 And then, at distance 
take tbe heat, Because it does inhebitate. : ’ 

+ Inheche. 0é¢s. rare. [Known only in Latin 
context: app. a deriv. of zzhoc, as if:—OE. inhdc, 
inhéce, inhéce, ME. inheche.] The ploughing up 
of fallow for a crop of corn; the piece of land so 
ploughed up: ef. InHoc. 

1274 Coram Rege, Hill. 3 Edw. 1, m. 17, d, Item quicum- 
que facit inheche, scilicet excolit warectum frumento, 
ordeo, vel auena, dabit pro qualibet acra unum dena:iom, 
excepta una acra quam habere debet quietam. 

+ Inhe‘lde, -hielde,z. Oés. vave—*. [f. Is-} 
+ Huetp v.] ¢rans. To pour in. 

¢1374 Cuaccer Troylus ui. 44 Ye in my nakede herte 
sentement Inhelde [7.7. In hielde, ed. 1561 In hilde}. and do 
me shewe of thi swetnesse. 

Inhell (inhe'l), v. [f. In-1+ HELL sd.; cf. Ex- 
HEAVEN.] ¢vans. To put into or confine in hell. 

1607 Marston IVhat you Will w. i, Fiv, She, for whose 
sake, A man could finde in his heart toin-hell himselfe. 1822 
Bepooss Sride’s Trag.1v. iii, Aye, thus they sugar o‘er the 
silent dagger till they've inhelled thy soul. 1839 Baitey 
Festus xxiii. (1852) 411 These need not be Inhelled for ever, 

+ Inhe:rce, obs. form of ENHEARSE wv. 

tgor Suaxs.1 f/en. V/, 1. vii. 45 See where he lyes in- 


INHERDANCE. 


herced in the armes Of the most bloody Nursser of his 
harines. 

+Inhe-rdance. Sc. Oés. [f. ixherd, ENHERD, 
F. enherdreto adhere + -ANcE.] Adherence ; body 
of adherents : = ADHERENCY 3. 

1448 in Aderd. Burgh Kee. (Spald. Cl.) 1. 17 In thar helpy- 
ing and supple with thair inherdance, warr folowaris and 
makaris of the said soite {=suit]. 

+Inherdand, /f/. a. and sé. Sc. Obs. [pr. 
pple. of zvkerd=ELNHERD v,: see prec, and -AND. 
Cf. OF. exherdant pr. pple. and sb. ‘adherent ’.] 


Adhering, adherent. 

1513 Doucias /Exeis x. xiii. 57 Authores, ane of gret 
Hercules feris .. Inherdand to Evander the Archaid. 

Inhere (inhie-1), v. Also 6 inhere. [ad. L. 
tnhwrere to stick in or to, adhere to, etc., f. z7- 
(In-2) + hevrére to stick; cf. adhere, cohere.] 

l. intr. To stick 72; to be or remain fixed or 
lodged 7 something. rare or Obs. 

1608 TorseLt Serpents (1658) 594 Little bags of poyson 
which inhere in their chaps and under their tongues. 1651 
Raleigh's Ghost 22 Vhese spots do not inhere in the body of 
the Sun. 1739‘ R. Butt’ tr. Dedehkindus’ Grobianus iv. 36 
Do Lumps of Meat between thy Teeth inhere? 1796 Kirwan 
Elem. Min. ted. 2) 1. 338 Stones of one or more species, in- 
hering in another stone. 1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 251 
A subtile matter inhering in the brain and nerves. 

2. fig. To remain or abide 72 something imma- 
terial, as a state or condition ; to remain in mystical 
union with a Divine person. Now rare or Ubs. 

a1617 Bayne Eph. (1653) 123 The third [phrase] noteth 
Christ the object {andJourinheringin him. 1665 G. Havers 
P. della Valles Trav, FE, india 27 The Name Seiath Selim, 
tenaciously inhering in the memory of people, remains still 
tohim. 1756 Burke Sudd. & B. 11. v, So strongly does it 
inhere in our constitution, that very few are able to conquer 
it 1839 Battey Fes¢zs xxiii. (1854) 412 He [Satan] in the 
Godstate first with all his hosts By fate inhered. 

3. To exist, abide, or have its being, as an attri- 
bute, quality, ctc., 7 a subjcct or thing; to form 
an element of, or belong to the intrinsic nature of, 
something. (The current sense; in carlier use chiefly 
Philos.) 

1585 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 293 The insignes thereof which 
like incidents .. or inseparable accidents ..doe alwaies in- 
here, and waite on that office, and dignitie of a kinge. 1624 
Gataker Transubst, 173 The accidents of bread and wine 
remaine without aatuallanhering and being in their natural] 
subject. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. u. xiii. $ 19 They who 
first ran into the Notion of Accidents, as a sort Chal Beings 
that needed something toinherein. 1739 Hume //uom, Nat, 
1. vi. (1874) I. 324 The particular qualities, which form a sub- 
stance, are commonly refer’d to an unknown something, in 
which they are supposed to inhere, 1827 Gentl. M/ag. XCVII. 
11. 602 If this sentiment..is found to inhere ina feeling so 
pure and exalted. 1855 Bain Senses & Jn, ul. i. § 38 (1864) 
378 Knowledge and _perception inhere in mind alone. 

b. To be vested or inherent zz, as a right, 
power, function, or the like. 

1840 DE Quincey Style 1. Wks. 1860 XI, 183 To an English- 
man, the right of occupying the attention of the company 
seems to inhere in things rather thanin persons. 1850 GLAD- 
stone Glean, V. xlviii. 202 The power of order inhering in 
the Church. 1890 Century Mag. 112/1 Where agriculture is 
dependent upon an artificial supply of water, and where 
there is more land than can be served by the water, values 
inhere in water, not in land; the land without the water 
is without value. ; 

+e. ¢razs. To pertain to; to be an attribute or 
prerogative of. Obs. rare. 

1609 F, Gi evit (Ld. Brooke) Afustapha v. Chor.i, Creation, 
we say, still inheres the crowne. , 

+4. intr. To adhere, cleave fo. Obs. rare. 

1563 Wisjer Wks. (1890) 11. 73 Twa certane thingis ar 
gretumlie and diligentlie to be obseruit, to the quhilkis 
aluterlie thai suld inhere, quha wald nocht be hacretikis. 


+Inhere‘ditable, 2. Ovs. rare. [f. med.L. 
tnhercdita-re to INHERIT, to make (a person) heir 
to, f. zz- (IN- 2) + late L. héreditare (Vulgate) to 
receive an inheritance, to inherit +-ABLE.] = HERE- 
DITABLE 2. So +Inhereditament = HkEReEpITA- 
MENT 1; +Inhere‘ditance =]NHERITANCE; tIn- 
here‘ditary a.= HtrepiTary 1. 

1483 Cath. Ang?. 196/1 An Inhereditance, Hereditas. 1491 
Acta /len. VII, c.2§ 5 Their honours Castels Maners londes 
..and other their inhereditamentes and possessions. 1503-4 
Act 19 len, VIT,c. 40 § 1 Londes & tenementes that he..is 
inhereditable unto as heyr in blond to the same Dame Isabell. 
1611 Speep /Jist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. § 8. 1154 In case the 
French should challenge Callis as inhereditary vnto the 
Crowne of France. — 

Inherence (inhieréns). Also 7 inherence. 
{f. med.L. txherénitia, f. inhwrént-em INHERENT: 
see -ENCE. Cf. F. éxhérence (14-15th c. in Godef,. 
Compl).) The fact or condition of inhcring; the 
state or quality of being inherent ; permanent exist- 
ence (as of an attribute) 27 a subject ; indwelling. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 680 The inward and 
very substantiall inherence or coequality of the Father and 
the Son. 1654 Jer. Taytor Real res. 211 All the Philo- 
sophers..when they divide a substance from an accident, 
mean hy a substance that which can subsist in it self without 
a subject ofinherence. a1716 Soutn Twelve Serm. (1744) 
TI. 238 It is called the light of nature, because of it's general 
inherencein all men, 1848 R.I. WILBeRrorce /acarnation 
xiv. (1852) 384 What is the merit of the elect save their 
inherence in Him, whose perpetual mediation delays the 
execution of the sentence passed on our common progenitor ? 
1885 J. Martineau 7yfes Eth. The. (1886) 1.1. u. iil. 135 
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This relation of inherence and permanent coexistence in 
one nature is expressed by the word attribute. 

Inherency (inhierénsi). Also 7 inherency. 
[f. as prec.: see -ENCY.] =prec.; in mod. use 
chiefly as a quality; also quasi-concr., as an in- 
herency of evil (nearly = ‘inherent evil’). 

1601 Deacon & WaLKER Sfirits & Divels 36 You cannot 
congruently conclude from thence any essentiall inherencie 
of Diuels in the bodies of men. 1647 Trarr Covun. Rom, 
vii. 18 Corruption is, though dejected from it’s regency, yet 
not ejected from it’s inherency. 1706 Piitups, /zhkerency, 
the Quality of that which sticks close. 1833 H. Coteripce 
Poems 1. 35 Vhe fell inherency of sin. 1879 Tourcer Fool's 


! 


Err, xl. 301 His belief in the equality and inherency of 


human right. 

Inherent (inhi*rént), a. (sd.) Also 6-7 in- 
herent. [f. L.zuhexrent-em, pr. pple. of zxherere 
toINHERE. Cf. F. zhérent (1599 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Sticking in; fixed, situated, or contained in 
something (in physical sense). Const. 7, rarely 
+ to. Now rare or Obs. 

1578 Banister //ist. Alan 1. 32 Certayne chinkes, to the 
which are inherent foure tendons, 1654 Power Lap. Philos. 
m1. 169 All the Circles of the Armillary Sphare are really, 
truly, and naturally inherent in the arth. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters WI. 297 Let us examine what further proofs of 
an inherent acid this water gives. 1800 A/ed. Frnl. INE. 581 
It destroys the mucilaginous parts inherent to some resins. 
1802 /67¢. VIII. 335 A peculiar fluid secreted into..or in- 
herent in the substance of the nervous fibres. 

2. fig. Cleaving fast, remaining, or abiding z% 
some thing or person; permanently indwelling. 
Now rare or Obs. 

1601 Dent /’athw. [/eaven (1831) 55 This, of all other, is 
a most inherent sin. 1607 Suaks. Cor. ut. ii, 123 Least I.. 
by my Bodies aciion, teach my Minde A most inherent 

Jasenesse. 1793 SMEATON Edystone 1, § 282 Owing to.. 
the still inherent property of our vessel as a slow sailer, it was 
not till eight the next morning that we came to..our moor- 
ing ground. 

3. Existing insomething as a permanent attribute 
orguality ; forming an element, esp. a characteristic 
or cssential element of something; belonging to the 
intrinsic nature of that which is spoken of; in- 
dwelling, intrinsic, essential. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiéers Log.1.i. 4b, An argnment is either 
inherent or fetelsewhere. 1655 Futter Ch. //ist. 1. ili. § 27 
Thus began Corpses to be buried in the Churches, which by 
degrees rouahe in much Superstition; especially after de- 
grees of inherent Sanctity were erroneously fixed in the 
severall parts thereof. 1711 Appison Sfect. No, 215 Pt 
Marble in the Quarry, which shews none of its inherent 
Beauties, ‘till the Skillof the Polisher fetches out the Colours. 
1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 12 Whilst it{the tumour) grows 
by its own inherent powers. 1855 BAIN Senses & /nt. 1. ii. 
§ 18 (1864) 54 There is some difficulty in ascertaining how 
much of the effect is derived and how much inherent. 1886 
W. J. Tecxer £. Europe 33 Our inherent indolence, our 
apathy in times of peace is proverbial. 

b. Const. 22; formerly fo, znto, 

1622 Matyxes Anc. Lavw-Alerch. 3 The said prerogati[ules 
doe also appertaine to the Law-merchant as properly in- 
herent vnto commerce. 1633 G. Hersert Temple, Fatth 
ix, When creatures had no real! light Inherent in them. 
a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 55 That height of 
spirit inherent to his House. 1791 Boswett Johnson Mar. 
an. 1753, Lhese sufferings were aggravated by the melancholy 
inherent in his constitution. 1808 Cervantes Hoao (E. S. 

Jarrett) JWiss-led General 7 That sweetness of temper which 
is inherent to himself. 1878 H. Irvine Stage 29 The love of 
acting is inherent in our nature. 

4. Vested 7 or attached to a person, office, etc., 
as a right or privilege. 

1628 Coxe On /1tt.1. Pref., Not only by royall descent, 
and inherent Lirthright, but by Rosiall Beauty also, heire 
to hoth [Roses]. 1647 CtareNnvon //ist. Acb. 1. § 112 SE 
Julius Czsar was then Master of the Rolls, and had inherent 
in his office, the .. disposition of the Six-Clarks places. 
1682 Burnet Rights Princes Pref. 27 That the Regaleis an 
inherent Right of the Crown. 1788 Gtsnon Decé. § /, xlix. 
(1869) III. 110 The legislative authority was inherent in the 
general assembly. 1891 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 68/1 
Every Court had an inherent power to allow a person who 
had invoked its jurisdiction to withdraw his application. 

+ B. sd. Something inherent or indwelling. rave. 

1610 Heatry St. Aug. Citie of God xa. ii, The minde.. 
wherein reason and vnderstanding are naturall inherents. 

Hence Inhe'rentness (Bailey vol. I], 1727). 

Inherently (inhieréntli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2,] In an inherent manner; by inherencc ; in 
the way of, or in relation to, an inherent quality or 
attribute ; in inward nature, intrinsically. 

1601 Deacon & WALKER Sfirits §& Divels 41 The Diuell 
doth really, and essentially, enter into, and inherently dwell 
in the possessed mans minde. 1654 W. Carter Commnant 
of God 102 We cannot upon certainty affirm of any par- 
ticular person in the Church that he is inherently holy. 
1657-8 Burton's Diary (1828) 11. 439 The liberties of the 
free-born people of England, which are inherently in this 
House. @1708 Beveripce Ties. Theol. (1710) 1. 128 We 
are maderighteous ly Christ, as sinners by Adain inherently. 
1837 WueweLl. //ist. (nduct. Sc. (1857) I. 149 There is 
nothing inherently improbable in this tradition. 

Inhering (inhi-rin), fp/. a. [f. INuERE v. + 
-ING 2.]_ That inheres; inherent (4%. and frg.). 

1609 J. MELTON Six-fold Polit. 35 Tobacco .. leaues an 
inhering stinke in the nostrils and stomackes of the takers. 
1789 W. Bucuan Dom. Aled. 607 A proper degree of 
agitation has sometimes loosened the inhering body more 
effectually than instruments. Thus, a blow on the back 
has often forced up a substance which stuck in tbe gullet. 
1876 Bancrort //ist, U. S. II]. 310 Man was growing 


INHERIT. 


aware of the inhering right to the unfettered culture and 
enjoyment of his whole moral and intellectual being. 

Inherit (inhe-rit), v. Forms: a. 4-5 enerite, 
4-6 enheryte, 4-7 enherite, 5-7 enherit, 6 en- 
heret. §. 5 ineryte, inheritte, 5-6 inheryt(e, 
inheret(t, 6 Sc. inhereit, 6-7 inherite, 6- in- 
herit. [a.OF. enheriter to put (one) in possession 
as heir, f. e- (En-1, In-2) + Aertter to make (one) 
heir:—late L. héréditare: see Heriry. The change 
of the original sense into that of ‘to receive as 
heir’ has also taken place in F. Aérzter.] 

+1. trans. Tomake heir, put in possession, cause 
to inherit (@¢. and fig.). Obs. (Cf. distnherit.) 

{1304 Vear-bk. 32 Edw. / (Rolls) 165 Pykenot fut enherité 
de ces tenementz | 13.. A. Adis. 7153 Withynne the walles 
he made houses, .. Of his gentil men he enherited [Bodley 
ALS. herited] there, And tho that of the lond ware. 1388 
Wyeiie £cclus. xv. 6 God ..schal enherite (1382 eritagen] 
hym with euerlastynge name. 1413 Pilgr. Sow/e (Caxton 
1483) Iv. xxx. 80, 1523 Lp. Berners Freiss. 1. cxv. 137 To 
disheryte their naturall lorde and his yssue, to enheryte a 
stranger. 1593 SuHaxs. Rich. //,1. 1.85 What doth our Cosin 
lay to Mowbraies charge? It must be great that can in- 
herite vs So much as of a thought of il] in him. 

2. trans. To take or receive (property, esp. real 
property, or a right, privilege, rank, or title) as the 
heir of the former possessor (usually an ancestor), 
at his decease ; to get, or come into possession of, 
by legal descent or succession. 

@ 1400-50 Ale.tandéer 588 Lat him as ayre, quen I am 
erbed, enherit iny landis. c1q4g0 Promp. Parv, 261/2 
Inheryte, or receyve in herytage (A. inerytyn) .., Aeredito. 
1513 More Rich. /// 1883) 58 [Vo] allege bastardy .. So 
that he should seme dishabled to inherite the crowne. 1597 
Damiet Cru. | ars vi. xcvii, So much adoe had toyling 
Fraunce tosrend, From vs the right so long inherited. 
a 1719 Avnison (J.), An estate he had some prospect of in- 
heriting. 1794 Mrs. Ravcuirre Adyst. Udolpho xx, Livherit 
it by the female line. 1899 Savcr Early /srae/ vii. 249 The 
king inherited his priesthood from him. é 
Jig. 1818 Sueieey Kev. /s/am i. vi, All that despair from 
murdered hope inherits They sought. 2 

b. To derive (a quality or character, physical 
or mental) from one’s progenitors by natural de- 
scent; to derive or possess by transmission from 


parents or ancestry. 

1597 Suaks. 2 //en. /V, Iv. iii, 128 The cold blood hee 
did naturally inherite of his Father. 1601 — Ad/s Well 1. 
ii. 22 Youth, thou bear’st thy Fathers face, .. Tliy Fathers 
morall parts Maist thou inherit too. 1763 J. Brown Poctry 
§ Aus. xii. 203 Such being the Birth of the modern Opera, 
no Wonder it inherits the Weakness of its Parent. 1774 
Goupsm. Nat. //tst. (1776) 11. 238 We find nothing more 
common. .than for children to inherit sometimes even the 
accidental deformities of their parents. 1841 Lane Avraé, 
Nes. 1. 127 Whose taste is inherited by the present sovereign. 
1868 Darwin Anim. § 2. 11. xii. 1 A variation which is 
not inherited throws no light on the derivation of species. 

ce. To receive or have from a predecessor in office. 
Chiefly fe. 

1847 TENNYSON Princ. iv. 569 He that next inherited the 
tale, Half-turning to the broken statue, said, ‘Sir Ralph has 
got your colours’. /od. The problems which the present 
administration has inherited from its predecessors. 

3. tvansf. To come into possession of, as one’s 
right or divinely assigned portion; to receive, obtain, 
have, or hold as one’s portion. (Chiefly in biblical 
and derived uses: see INHERITANCE 4, HEIR 2.) 

a1340 Hampoce Psalter xxiv. 14 His sede sall enherite 
pe erthe. — Pr. Consc. 869 When a man Sal dighe he sal 
enherite ban Wormes and nedders. 1388 Wycur Fcc/us, 
iv. 14 Thei that holden it [wisdom], schulen enherite lijf. 
1526 TINDALE A/até. xxv. 34 Come ye blessed children of 
my father, inheret ye the kyngdome prepared for you from 
the beginninge of the worlde. 1592 Suaxs. Kom. & Ful. 
1. ii. 30 Such delight .. shall you this night Inherit at my 
house. 1593 — Rich. //, 1. i. 83 Gaunt am I for the 
graue, gaunt as a graue, Whose hollow wombe inherits 
naught but bones. 1612 Biste Luke xviii. 18 Good master, 
what shall I doe to inherit eternall life? 1674 Mu.1on 
Samson 1012 It is not virtue, wisdom, valour, wit, .. That 
woman's love can win, or long inherit. 1746 C. WESLEY 
Hymn, ‘Love divine’, ii, Let us all in thee inherit. 

4. To be hcir to (a person) ; to succeed as heir. 

a1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. Al, Aurel. (1546) B viijb, 
The auctoritee that thei had inherityng their fathers. 1721 
St. German's Doctor & Stud. 38 That the eldest son shall 
inherit his father. 1832 Tennyson Lofos-Eaters vi, Surely 
now our household hearths are cold: Our sons inherit us.. 
And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 


5. absol. or intr. To succeed as an heir; to come 


into or take possession of an inheritance. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VII/, c. 22 § 6 That all the issue ., 
shall be .. inheritable and inherite accordyng to the.. 
lawes of this realme. 1548 Hatt Chron., I/cn. V 72b, The 
issue female may not enherite accordyng to the lawe 
Salique, 1610 SHaxs. 7en7f. u. ii. 179 The King, andall our 
company else being dround, wee will inherit here. 1700 
Tyree /Tist. Eng. 11. 798 His Issue [were] barred from 
Inheriting. 1841 Lane drab. Nes. 1. <4 The children by 
a wife and those by a concubine slave inherit equally, if the 
latter be acknowledged by the father. 

b. fig. t(a) To take possession, take up an 
abode, dwell (0és.) ; (#) To derive its being, or some 
quality or character, from. . ; 

1600 Tournreur 7rans/. Metamorph. i, O where can life 
celestiall inherit? @ 1890 Cuurcu Pascal, etc. (1895) 113 If 
there is a ministry on earth which in any sense inherits from 
the apostles. 1891 Dasly News 10 Feb. 5/1 The music-hall 
seems beyond redemption. Its traditions are against 1t; 1¢ 
inherits from the Coal Hole and the Cider Cellars. 


INHERITABILITY. 


Hence Inherited //.a., Inheriting vd/. sb. and 
ppl. a. 


1622 E. Watennouse Declar, St. Virginia title-p., That 
their lawful heyres .. niay take order for the inheriting of 
their lands and estates. 1663 Bovtr Usef £.xp. Nat. 
Philos. 1". it 44 How madnesse .. should not only prove 
hereditary, hut lurk very many yeares in the inheriting 
person's body. 1797 Ilotcrort Stolberg’s Trav, (ed. 2) IV. 
xci, 127 Men who cherished an inherited hatred against 
each other. 1875 Bensetr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 829 ‘the 
different species of the same genus agree among one another 
in a number of inherited characters, and are distinguished 
only by single constant characters. 

Inheritability (inhe ritabiliti). [f.next: see 
-Iry.] ‘Fhe quality of being inheritable ; capability 
of being inherited, 

1784 JeFFerson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 337 Such it would 
be to part with its inheritability, ts organization, and its 
assemblies. 1875 tr. Schidt's Desc. & Darw. 166 The 
inheritability of morbid tendencies, bodily and mental. 
1896 Speaker 28 Mar. 346 He was a signal eaammple of the 
inheritability of acquired characters. 

Inheritable ‘inheritab’l,, 2. Also 5-6 en-. 
[a. AF. ev-, inheritable capable of being made heir, 
able to inherit, f. exherifer: see INNERIT and -ABLE.) 

1. Capable of inheriting. a. 7, Entitled to suc- 
ceed to property, ctc. by legal right. 

(1368 Act 42 Edw. ///, c 10 Que les enfantz neez par 
dela. .soient. .enheritables de leur heritagee en Engleterre.} 
1470 Harpinc Chron. cxxin. v, Therle Henry .. Deliucred 
all the castels and citees right To Kyng Wyllyam his 
brother enheritable. 1535 dct 27 Hen, ViI/, c. 26 §2 
Persons inheritable to any manours landes_. or other here- 
ditamentes. 1732 Neac f/ist. Purit. 1. 76 The marriages 
+. were declared good and valid, and their children inherit- 
able according to law. 1774 Br. S. Hatpirax Anal, Rom. 
Cal Law (1795) 55 In England .. upon deficiency of In- 
heritable Blood, Lands escheat to the King. 1807 G. Cuat 
MERS Caledonia 1. 1. vi. 307 The daughters were not in- 
heritable to such lands. 1876 Dicay Read Prep. x. § 3. 391 
The effect of attainder was, as is said, to corrupt the blood 
so as to render it no longer inheritable, 

tb. transf. and fg. Entitled to possess or enjoy 
somcthing as one’s birthright. Oés. 

1523 in W. IE Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 38 Put 
from the henctite of the lawes of the Realme whereunto they 
be inheritable. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 731/2 Made 
inherytable vnto the blesse of heauen. 1581 LaAmBarve 
Eiren, w. xiii. 539 he auncient libertie of the land, where- 
unto cuery free borne man thinketh himselfe inheritable. 

2. Capable of being inherited. a. 47¢, That may 
or can descend by law to an heir: =IIERITABLE 1. 

21483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 74 Till the King’s 
housholds purveyours have taken for the Kinge..with trewe 
paymentes, according to the Kinges old enheritable prises, 
1592 West 1s¢ Pt. Symbol. § 39 B, An estate in fee simple, 
whichis, when a man hath lands or other things inheritable, 
to him and heires for euer. 1683 Hickes Fovian 23 It is 
the Lex Legui, or great standing Law of this Inheritahle 
Kingdom, 1786 Bure IW. //astings Wks. 1842 Ik. 164 
That the property of the lands of Bengal is . . an inheritable 
property. 1837 5yp. Smitnin Q. Nev. 241 Lt isclear that the 
British Crown was in those early day's inheritable by feinales, 

iy. That may be naturally transmitted from 
parents or ancestry to offspring: = HERITABLE 2. 

1828 Wesster, /aheritable .. 2. That may be transmitted 
from the parent to the child; as, inheritable qualities or 
infirmities. 1859 Darwin Orig. Sec. i. (1872) 9 The number 
and diversity of inheritable deviations of structure. 1880 
A. H. Hurn Buckle |. iii. 180 Buckle .. had a strong sus- 
picion that superior intellectual power was inheritahle. 

Hence Inhe'ritableness, the quality of being 
inheritable. 

1780 [M. Mapan) 7helyphthora 1}. 162 Laws are made 
for its regulation, to establish the inheritableness of the 
issue. 1831 L.vamincr 564/1 The contest against the in- 
heritahleness of the peerage arises from a levelling spirit. 
1893 H. Srencer in Pop. Sct. Monthly XLIEL 171 If any 
say that inheritableness ts limited to those (characters) 
arising in a certain way, the onus lies on them of proving 
that those otherwise arising are not inheritable, 

Inhe‘ritably, adv. [f. prec.+-1¥2.] So as 
to be inheritable; by inheritance ; hereditarily. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just. 1. 105 Adams children .. 
by inheritably descending infection, are al borne the bond 
slaues of sinne. 1611 Cotcr, Heritablement, inheritably, 
in fee simple, for euer. @ 1868 Broucuam (O.), He resumed 
the grants at pleasure, nor ever gave thein even for life, 
much less inheritably, 

Inheritage (inheritédz). rave. Also 6 en-. 
[f. Innerit v. +-AGE, after HerrTaGe.] That which 
is inherited ; a heritage, inheritance. 

1557 NortuH tr. Guenara’s Diall Pr. 43/2 In the end, life 
is byt lone, but death is enheritage. 159: SpaRry tr. 
Cattan's Geomancie (1599) 68 It signifieth losse of inheritages 
and of possessions. 1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 223 It [Mount 
Ida] fostereth nothing that is wilde, but hares, red deare, 
and fallow, and is the inheritage of the Cadaver. 1811 
Chron, in Ann. Reg. 439 To convey to their minds the in- 
heritage of knowledge and virtue. 1861 Miss Brappon 
Lady Lisle 27 The weight of this vast inheritage. 

+Inhe‘ritament. Ovs. Also 5 enherite- 
mente, enheritamente. [a. AF. en-, tnherite- 
quent, OF, enheritement, f. enheriter . see INBERIT 
and -MENT. Partly conformed to words from L. 
-amentum,.] Inheritable property, hereditament. 

(1397-8 Act 2 Rich. //, c. 3 Toutz sez terres .. et touz 
autres enheritementz.) 1463 Rolls Parlt. V. 497/2 The seid 
Londes, Tenements, Rentes, Possessions and Enherite- 
mentes. 1483-4 Act 1 Rich. HJ, c.1 Landes, tenementis, 
rentis, and seryices, or other inheritamentes. 1491 Act 7 
Hen. Vi1, c, 16 § 1 All othre enheritamentes whiche the 
seid late Duke... forfeited. 
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Inheritance (inhe-ritins). Forms: see Iy- 
HERIT; 4-6 -aunce, 5--ance. [a. AF. enherit- 
ance a being admitted as heir, action or fact of 
inheriting, f. exheriter: see INNERIT v. and -ANCE.] 

I. The action or fact of inheriting. 

1. “it. Hereditary succession to property, a title, 
office, etc.; ‘a perpetual or continuing right to an 
estate, invested in a person and bis heirs’ (Wharton 
Lawi Lex, ; 

{1z.. Dbeitton Lois d Angleterre Mf, 1a ap. Ste.-Pal. 
(Godef.), Ceux parolx {se heires) font l’estate d'enheritance.] 
1390 Gower Conf. 11. 313 Which of his propre enheritaunce 
Athenes had in governaunce, 1470-85 Macory Arthur x. 
xxxill, Fhe same Castel was hers by ryght enherytaunce. 
1548 Hair Chron, Edw. /V 227 ‘Yhe realme of Fraunce 
to hint of right, and by lyneall enheritaunce aperteyning. 
1617 Moryson /tin. it. 153 Earle of Marre, who .. is by 
inheritance Sherilfe of the County of Sterling. 1767 IbLack- 
STONE. Comm, 1. i. 12 Rights of inheritance and successions. 
1864 Boutriy //er, //ist. 4 Pop. xiv. 140 This conjoint In- 
heritance Heraldry sets forth. ; 

2. trans. and fig. a. A coming into, or taking, 
posscssion of something, as one’s birthright; pos- 
session, ownership; right of possession. 

1535 CoverDALE Deut. iv. 20 But you hath the Lorde 
taken... that ye shulde be the people of his enheritaunce. 
1590 Srenser F. (). 1. iv. 48 Vo you th’ inheritance belonges 
by right Of brothers prayse, to you eke longes his love. 
1602 Sitaks. //am. 1. 1.92 A Moity competent . which had 
return'd ‘To the Inheritance of Fortinbras, Hlad he bin 
Vanquisher.* 1607 — Cor. un. ii. 68 You will rather shew 
our generall Lowts, Ilow you can frowne, then spend a fawne 
vpon ‘em, For the inheritance of their loues. 1719 Il. Care 
English Liberties, in the free-born Subject’s Inheritance. 

b. Natural derivation of qualities or characters 
from parents or anccstry. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ¥. (1873) 123 These characters may 
be attributed to inheritance from: a common progenitor. 
1862 Tresnvson fdylls Ded. 31 Ilow should England dream- 
ing of his sons Hope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart,a mind asthine? 1885 S$, Cox Expos. 
Ser. x iii. ‘@ Our goodness .. whether it comes to us by 
nature, or by inheritance from otr parents. 

II. That whieh is inherited ; a heritage. 

3. Ht. Property, or an estate, which passes by 
law to the heir on the deccase of the possessor. 

1473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 13 Kynge Herry was 
amutted to his crowne and dignite ageyne, and alle his men 
to there enherytaunce. 1§03-4 sict 19 //en. I'//, c. 34.98 
Every suche Woman. .{shall) frely enjoye have and possece 
.. all hir owne inheretaunce. 1553 ‘I. Witsox Rhet. (1580) 
209 Looke what enherilance came to him .. by the death of 
his owne kinne, and his wifes kinsfolke. 1617 Moxyson 
fttn, 1, 248 The whole inheritance would after his death 
returne to the children of the elder brother. 1770 Funsus 
Lett, xxxviii, 191 He (the minister) is the tenant of the day, 
and has no interest in the inheritance. 1856 OLusTtEp Slave 
States 95 Ug el v, a chief part of his inheritance had 
been in slaves, he had liberated them all. 

b. fg. Any property, quality, or immaterial pos- 
session inheritcd from anccstors or previous genera- 
tions. 

1611 Beaum. & Fu Anight Burn. Pestle u.ii, My father's 
blessing, and this little coin Is my inheritance. 17.. SmitTH 
VJ.), Oh dear, unhappy babe! must I bequeath thee Only 
a sad inheritance of woe? 1804 1. CHaLoers Ii’ks, (1844) 
Vi. 25 A parent's reputation is a sacred inheritance. 1820 
Byron J/ar. Fal. 1. i, His name, The sole inheritance 
he left, 1867 Ssures //ugnenots Eng. i. (1880) 11 Printed 
books were now part of the inheritance of the human race. 
1873 Hamerton /utedl. Life 1. vi. (1875) 33 Add something 
to the world’s inheritance of knowledge. 

4. transf. and fig. Something that onc obtains or 
comes into possession of by right or divine grant; 
birthright. In biblical use applied to persons, etc., 
esp. God's chosen people, as His possession 
(«Ajpos), and to possessions or blessings, material or 
spiritual, as received or enjoyed by such persons, 
(Cf, HERITAGE sé. 1c, 3.) 

3535 CoveRDALE Josh. xili. 33 The Lorde God of Israel 
is their enheritaunce. — Ps. 11. 8 Desyre off me, and | 
shall geue the the Heithen for thine enheritaunce. /érd. 
xxviilt]. 9 O helpe thy people, geue thy blessynge vnto thy en- 
heritaunce. 1551’. Witson Logrke (1580}16 Therehy synnes 
are forgiven, the inheritance of life everlastyng graunted. 
1552 Lp. Wuarton in Bp. Nicolson Leges A/arch. (1705) 342 
The Land Layt called the Dehateahle Land; and now the 
King’s Majesties Inheritance. 1611 Bisie Ps. Ixxix. 1 
O God, the heathen are come into thine inheritance, thy 
holy temple haue they defiled. 1871 Freeman Vorm. Cong. 
IV. xvii. 97 The zealous Primate was driven out of the 
church .. crying aloud as he went that the heathen had 
come into God’s inheritance. 1899 Sayce Early Israel ii. 69 
Canaan was the inheritance which the Israelites won for 
themselves by the sword, 


III. 5. attrzb. and Comé., as inheritance-tax. 
1841 W. Spacpinc /taly § ft. /st. 1. 101, Caracalla con- 
ferred the nominal franchise of Rome on all the provincials, 
in order to make them liable to the inheritance-tax, and 
other burdens leviable only on citizens. 


tInhe‘ritant, 54. (@.). Obs. 
+-anvT1.] =INHERITOR. 

41535 More /V&s. (1557) 2a, Yet maye they not leaue 
theyr honour to vs as inheritantes, no more then the vertue 
that themselfe wer honorable for. 1641 J. SHERMAN (//t/e) 
A Treatise concerning Estates Tayle, and Descents of In- 
heritants. 

B. adj. Inheriting. (In quot. perh. an error for 
tnherent.) 

1608 Breton Diuine Consid. Biv, Graces, that essentially 
do onely dwell, and are inheritant in the diuine nature. 


[f. INHERIT v. 


INHERITRIX. 


+Inhe-ritary, a. Ols. rare. =INWERITORY. 

1621 Speed //ist. Gt, Brit. 1x. xxiv. § 37 Aman cruell by 
a and claiming an inheritary nght of the Prouince of 

ister. 

+Inheriteson. Oés. rare. In 5 enherite- 
soun. (Corresponds to an OF. type *emhertteson 


iL. *tahéréditation-em, {. med.L. tahereditare to 
INUERIT: see -I80N.] Inheritanec. 

1470 Harpinc Chron. cxxvu, v, Kyng Stephan .. His 
menne thei gaue to their enheritesoun [ed, 1543 inherite- 
soune}., r 

Inheritor inheritaz). Forms: sce INueriT; 
5-6 -er,-oure, 5-7 -our, 6 -ar, 5- -or. [The 
orig. type, as in HERITOR, was prob. enheriter, 
corr. to an OF, *erheritier (cf. heritier), f. enheri- 
fer to InnEnit. The change of suffix was app. 
AFr. or I:ng., under the influence of agent-nouns, 
ctyiologically in -owr, repr. L. -a@/d7emm.) 

Ll. Zit. One who inherits, or is heir fo, an estate, 
title, etc. on the decease of the former possessor ; 
an heir. 

1433 Lypc. St. Edmund 111. 1464 Pray for th'enherytour 
off Ingelond and France. 1475 BA. Nollesse Roxh,) 36 The 
saide king Edwarde weddid dam Isabel king Charles of 
Fraunce daughter .. enheriter of Fraunce. 1494 Fanyan 
Chron, \. xail. 17, lago or Lago .. a» next Inherytor, was 
‘made gouernour of Brytayne. 1538 Starkey Lagland 1. 
iv. 113 hey are sure to Le inherytarys to a grete porcyon of 
inta ia land. 1548 Hat Chron., //en. V/ 158 b, Because 
the kynge was not the true enheritor to the crowne. 1641 
Mitton CA, Gevt.1.iv, Born inheritors of the dignity. 1791 
Cowrer /liad 1x. 595 Inhieritor of all his large demesnes. 
1840 Dickens Old C. Shop vii, You became the sole in- 
heritor of the wealth of this rich old hunks. 

b. One who inherits a quality or immaterial 
possession ; one who inherits a discase or defect. 
21533 Lp. Beexexs //uon clxiti. 640 Huon of Bur. 
deaux, my dere father, the great paines and pouertes that 
ye were wonte to suffer ye haue left me, now enheryter to 
the same. 1668 Hace /’ref Nolle's Abridgm. cjh, The 
inheritor of his Father's vertucs as well as of his Possessions, 
1997 urkr Aegic. Peace iii. Wks. VEEL 314 The new cm- 
perour, the inheritor of so much glory, and placed in a 
situation of so much delicacy, and difficulty for the preser- 
vation of that inheritance, 1861 BumstEean Jen, Dis. (1879) 
735 In case of excessive activity of the disease in the first 
inhieritor, it may appear even in the third generation. 1875 
Wuhitsey Lie Lang. vii. 119 The inheritors and continuers 
of a common civilization, 

2. transf. and fig. One who comes into posses- 
sion of, or is entitled to, something, to be held by 
him as of lawful right. Often in reference to spiri- 
tual possessions ; cf. INHERITANCE 4. 
cx44g0 Gesta Rom. WW. xxxiii. 352 (Add. MS.) Blissed be 
the pcore of sprite, for enheriters of the kyngdom of heven. 
1526 Miler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 69 Called to be enhery- 
tours of the celestiall empire. 1548-9 BA. Com. Prayer, 
Catechism, In my Baptisme, wherein I was made .. the 
childe of God, and inheritour of the kingdome of heauen. 
1594 SHAks. Nich. [//, 1. iti. 34 Meane time, hut thinke 
how I may do the geod. And he inheritor of thy desire. 1611 
Pisce /sa. Ixy. 9, | will bring forth a seede out of Iacoh, 
and out of ludah an inheritour of my mountains. 1837 
.S. B. Monsene ‘God of that glorious gift of Grace’ v, 
ossessor here of grace an love; Inheritor of Ileaven above ! 
+Inheritory, ¢ Os. rare. [f. prec.: see 
-ory.] Descending to an inheritor; hereditary. 

1611 Sreep Vheat. Gt. Brit., Scotland i, § 11 These 
(Counties) are subdivided into Sherifdomes, stewardships 
and bailiwickes, for the most part inheritory unto honour- 
able families. ; : 

Inheritress (inhe'ritrés). [fem. of ixheriter, 
INNERITOR (sce -ESS), which has displaced the 
earlier inherttrice (see next).] A female inheritor ; 
an heiress. (Less technical than izhertirtx.) 

1603 Ho.tann /’lutarch's Mor. 852 A kinswoman of his 
and cousin germain, an inheritresse. 1640 GLAPTHORNE 
Wit in Constable wu. Wks. 1874 1. 181, 1 was horne Free, 
an inheritresse to an ample fortune. 1846 TRENcu J irac. 
xx. (1862) 331 She is a ‘daughter of Abraham’ ;..an inheri- 
tress, as some understand, of the faith of Abraham. 1855 
Mitmas Lat. Chr. xin. x. VI. 233 Joanna IE, the inheritress 
of the name, the throne, the licentiousness, the misfor- 
tunes of Joanna I. 1894 Mrs. H. Warp A/arcedla 1. 4 Mar- 
cella Boyce. .inheritress of one of the most ancient names in 


England. 
+Inhe‘ritrice. Cds. Alsoen-. [AFr. adap- 


tation of next: see -TRICE.] =pree. 

31513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge 1. 3282 Of fyue myghty 
kynges descei:ded lynyally A prynces an enherytryce. 1547 
J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes Hvja, He ought of right to 
mary our Princesse, thinheritrice of y* crown of Scotlande. 
1607 CoweLt (nferpr. s.v. Dower, If she be an inheretrice, 
her husband holdeth the land but during her life. 1672 
Wres in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1. 232 Whom he married to 
inheritrices, and into the greatest families of the Kingdom. 


Inheritrix (inhe‘ritriks). Also 6-7 enheri- 
trix, 7 enheretrixe, 7-8 inheretrix. [Latinized 
fem. of IxHERITOR, after L. feminines in -¢77x: cf. 
HeRITRIX. (Its L. type would be *inhéréditatrix.)] 


=prec. (The form in teehnieal use.) 

{a 1481 Littteton /ust. (ed. Houard) 4 (Godef.) Feme en- 
heritrix de terre en fee simple. /4fd. 24 (ihid.) Quecunque 
que serra inheritrix per force d’un done.) 1531 Dial. on 
Laws Eng. Gija, One that is an enherytrix of the 
landes entayled. @1586 SipNEy Astr. 6 Stella, “ While 
JSauor fed my hope’ iv, The proofe of Beauties worth, th 
enheritrix of fame. 1609 BipLeE (Douay) -Vier. xxxvi. comm, 
In case, an enheretrixe did marrie a inan of an other tribe. 
1791 Gentl. Mag. LX1. 11.924 Both their wives were inhere- 
trixes. 1872 Mrs. Ouipnast A/enn Montalambert 11. xix 
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373 One of his daughters, the inheritrix of much of her 
father’s talent. ; 

Inhesion (inhfzen). Also 7-8 inhesion. 
(ad. late L. sxkesion-em, n. of action from inherere 
to INHERE; cf. adhesion, coheston.] The action or 
fact of inhering, esp. as a quality or attribute; in- 
herence. Subject of inkesion, that in which a 
quality or attribute inheres. 

a 1631 Downe in Select. (1840) 65 The terms of satisfaction 
in Christ, of acceptation in the Father, of imputation to us, 
or inhesion in us, are all pious and religious phrases. 1 
Bovte Orig. Formes § Qual. Wks. 1772 Il. 17 The 
nature of a substance consisting in this, that it can subsist 
of itself without being in any thing else, as ina subject of 
inhesion. 1773 Rein Aristotle's Log. i. § 3 (1788) 8 A dis- 
tinction between a subject of predication and a subject of in- 
hesion. 1874 Saycr Compar. Philol, vii. 289 The difference 
made in formal logic between predication and inhesion ina 
Proposition. — . 

+ Inhe'sive, @. Os. rare. [f. L. txhas-, ppl. 
stem of inherére to INHERE+-IVE; cf. adhesive.) 
Having the quality of inhering ; inherent. 

1639 F. Rowarts God's /foly Ifo.vili. 58 Inhaesive holinesse 
is that seasoning and gratious constitution, where with the 
heart and conscience is inwardly so qualified, by the holy 
Ghost as disposeth it wholy to the will, honour and glory of 
almighty God. 

Hence + Inhe'sively a/v. Ods., inherently. (In 
quot. 1600, used in a burlesque upon technical 
terminology.) 

¢1600 Timon wv. iii, Either aptitudinally and catachres- 
tically, or perpendicularly and inhwsiuely, 1649 Futter 
Just Man's Funeral 3 Righteous inhesively, having many 
heavenly graces. 168: Fravet Meth, Grace i. 14 The 
righteousness of Christ .. is inhesively in Him, communi- 
catively it becomes ours. 

+Inhey-ne, v. Obs. [f. In-2 (=EN-) + heyne, 
Ilain v2 (Cf. en-large. ] trans. To heighten. 

¢c 1475 Crabhouse Reg. (1889) 61 She repared the bukhouse 
an inheyned it. 

Inhiate (inhaije't), v.  [f. ppl. stem of L. zv- 
hiare to gape at or for, f. z2- (In-2) + hidre: sce 
Hrate.] zxztr. To gape, to open the mouth wide. 

1543 Becos Policy War in Early Wks. (Parker Soc.) 253 
How like gaping wolves do many of then iuhiate and gape 

after wicked mammon. 1623 Cocxrram 11, To Gape or 
yawne, inhiate. 1873 W. Cory Lett. 4 Jruis, (1897) 307 
‘The crowd were inhiating and gabbling over the water. 

+Inhia‘tion. Oés. rare. fad. late L. inhia- 
tion-em, n. of action from inhidre: see prec. Cf. 
It. inhiatione (Florio).] The act of gaping after, 
or desiring greedily. 

1620 Br. Hatt Hon. Mar. Clergy 1. § 4 Who was hee that 
:. said ‘Marriage was a loosing the reynes to luxury, an 
inhiation after obscene lusts’? @ 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 49 
A thirst and inhiation after the next life. 

Inhibit (inhibit), v. Forms: 3-6 inhybyte, 
(6 inibbit), 6- inhibit. /. pple. inhibited ; 
also 5-6 inhibit(e. [f L. ¢zhebzt-, ppl. stem of 
inhibére to hold in, restrain, hinder, prevent, f. 22- 
(In- 4) + habéeve to hold. Cf. OF. znhibir (later 
inhiber), Sp. inhibir, It. inibire (Florio tn hibire).] 

1. trans. Yo forbid, prohibit, interdict (a person) : 
esp. as a term of [Ecclesiastical Law or practice. 

+a. fo do something. Also, rarely, with fthaz. 
(Sometimes with negative in the subord. clause.) 

1460 Carcrave Chron. 164 In the same time were the 
Jewis inhibite, that thei schul no more lend no silver to 
no Christen man. 1533 Bettenpen Livy v. (1822) 397 The 
maisteris inhibitis the servandis to have ony eumpeny with 
uncouth men. 1577-87 Ho.insHep Chron. II. 1215/2 
Strictlie inhibiting them, that not one of them should once 
on paine of death looke ouer the wals or rampires. 1600 
Hotranp Livy xvi. xxv. 1129 By expresse words he was 
inhibited to beare armes without his own frontiers, @ 1670 
Hacket Adp. Williams u. (1692) 157 By the same Canon 
law that forbids clergymen to sentence, they .. are more 
strictly inhibited to give no testimony in causes of blood. 

b. from doing something ; + fro a thing. 

c 1540 Pilger. T. 424 in Thynne’s Animadv, (1865) App. i. 
89 Thes be the prophesys that we shold trust wnto, & not in 
false lyes that we be inhibyt fro. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 
11. iii. § 5 The said Peckam inhibited all from selling 
victuals to him or his family. 1747 Carte //ist. Eng. 1. 502 
Anselm..had inhibited by letters all the bishops of England 
from assisting at his consecration. 1749 Fietpinc Yon 
Jones Wks. 1775 11. 238 Partridge was inhibited from that 
topic which would at first have suggested itself. 1855 
Macau.ay /fist. Eng. xx. 1V. 499 A clause was .. inserte 
which inhibited the Bank from advancing money to the 
Crown without authority from Parliament. 1873 Six R. 
Puitiimore £ecl. Law 11, 1345 In the Bishops triennial, as 
also in regal and metropolitical, visitations, all inferior juris: 
dictions respectively are inhibited from exercising jurisdic- 
tion, during such visitation. 

+c. To forbid a person a thing. Oés. 

1599 Sanpys Europe Spec, (1632) 108 They .. inhibite 
their partie the reading of Protestant-bookes, and repaire to 
their Churches. 1641 Vind. Smectymnuus xv. 189 Wicked 
or scandalous livers among them, who were to be inhibited 
their assemblies. a 1648 Lo. Herbert /fen. VI 11 (1683) 13 
A Statute .. which did inhibit our inen other Traffick to- 
wards Denmark and Iseland. i Py ae 

d. without const.: es. to forbid (an ecclesiastic) 
to exercise clerical functions. 

531 Latimer Servm. & Rem. \Parker Soc.) 324 He did 
never inhibit me in uny life. 1612 T. Tavior Comm. Titus 1. 
6 The minister here onely inhibited directly. 1633 Br. Hatt 
Hard Texts, N. T. 62 Forbid them not ; there ts no reason 
to inhibit them that are well affected to us. 
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Star 19 Sept. 3 Let him (the Archbishop of Canterbury] 
inhibit the bishop. 

2. To forbid, prohibit (a thing, action, or prac- 
tice). Now rare. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. 596 Whan yt wepyn was in- 
hybyted theym, then they toke stonys and plummettes of 
lede. 1555 R. Taytor in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 175 
By S. Paultes doctrine, it is the doctrine of deuilles to in- 
hibite matrimony. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 225 
‘The Inquisitors have inhibited and taken from them all 
bookes written on that Theame. 1726 AyLirFe Parergon 135 
By the novel Constitutions, Burial may not be inhibited or 
deny’d to any one. 1761-2 Hume //ist. Eng. (1806) III. 
XxxVii. 175 She published a proclamation, by which she 
inhibited all preaching without a special license. 1821 
Lams Elta Ser. 1. My first Play, At school all play-going 
was inhibited. : 

+b. with the object expressed by a clause or in- 
finitive phrase (sometimes negative). Oés. 

1562 Win3er Cert. Trac tates i. Wks. 1888 I. 4 The godlye 
wysedoine of thi Maiestie hes be ane edict inhibit ony 
questioun. .to be mouit in this action. 1577-87 HotinsHED 
Chron. IN. 1184/1 Another proclamation .. inhibiting, tbat 
from thensefoorth no plaies nor interludes should be exer- 
cised, till Alhallowes tide. 1622 BreKEwoop Lang. & Kelig. 
xi. 103 Philosophy .. is inhibited to be taught in their uni- 
versities. 1632 LitHcow 7yav. iv. 149 The Turkes .. have 
inhibited that any Christian shall come neare to it. 

3. To restrain, check, hinder, prevent, stop. + Also 
with inf. compl. (o0ds.). 

1535 CoveRDALE Ezra v. 5 They were not inhibyte, tyll 
the matter was brought before Darius, and tyll there came 
a wrytinge therof agayne. x60x Hotranp /’diny 1. 11 The 
Planets..are both inhibited by the.. Trine aspect of the 
sun, to hold on a straight and direct course. 1650 But- 
WER Anthropomet. 47 Coldnesse constipating the pores of 
the skin, whence the regresse of vapours is inhibited. 1691 
Ray Creation 11,'1692) 131 That external Sphincter inhibits 
a too great dilatation of the Gullet. 1816 T. L. Peacock 
Headlong [all ii, Vhe use of animal food retards, though 
it cannot materially inhibit, the perfectibility of the species. 
1876 Foster /’Ays. 1. iii. (1879) 120 The reflex actions of 
the spinal cord may, by appropriate means, be inhibited. 


Ilence Inhi-bited /f/. a.; Inhibiting wvé/. sd. 


and fv. a. 

160x Suaxs. AMs Well 1. i. 157 Sclfe-loue, which is the 
most inhibited sinne in the Cannon. 1€07 Ilitkon JHA. 1. 
327 Touching .. the inhibiting or forbidding part, the sub- 
stance of it is contained in this clause, ‘let not sinne reigne 
in your mortall body’. 1608 Witter //exapla Exod. 76 
There are two other kinds of inhibiting. 1823 Scorr 
Pevertl x, The Dobby's Walk was within the inhibited 
domains of the hall. 1861 W. Betc Dict. Law Scot. 446/1 
Personal creditors. .will be entirely excluded in competition 
with the inhibiting creditor. 

Inhi‘biter. rare. [f. Inuipir v.+-£r}.] One 
who inhibits; =IJnxulpiror. 

161x Fiorio, /rxAzbitore, an inhibiter, a forbidder, 1846 
Penny Cycl. Suppt. 11. 81/2 If the inhibition [in Sc. Law] be 
followed by proceedings to attach the estate at the instance 
of the other creditors, the inhibiter has a preference over 
them if the debts have been incurred subsequently to the 
inhibition. 

Inhibition (inhibi-fon). Also 4-5 -cion(e, 5 
yuib-, 5-6 inib-. [a. OF. zutbicion (13 14th c. 
in Littré Suppl), tater znhzb-, ad. rare L. znhzb7- 
tion-em, n. of action f. znhibére to INHIBIT.] 

1. The action of inhibiting or forbidding ; a pro- 
hibition (with reference to some act cxpressed or 
implied), esp. one formally issued by a person or 
body possessed of civil or ecclesiastical authority. 
_ €1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Agatha 188 Pane gert he put hire 
in presone, & mad strat Inhibicione, pat na man access suld 
hafe. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VIII. 289 Robert pe 
archebissbop hadde purchased an inhibicioun of pe pope pat 
no clerk schulde reward fe kyng of holy chirche goodes. 
1483 CaxTon Gold. Leg. 274/2 He sayd that he ought not to 
be ordeyned the bisshop lyuyng..& wrote for thynibycion 
of the general counceylle. 1513 DouGtas nets x. 1. 22 
Quhat maner discord be this at we se, Expres agane our 
inhibitioun? 1558 Knox Firs? Blast (Arb.) 48 The natiue 
king made streit inhibition to all his subiectes, that none 
shuld adhere tothis traitor. 1663 J. Srencen /’rodigies 
(1665) 165 How ancient the Usage of Divining by such petty 
occasions was, may appear from that inhibition...‘ Ye shall 
not use any Divinations’. 1747 Cariz Mist. Eng. 1. 612 
Those extreme measures..which he had hitherto been re- 
strained from taking by the Pope's inhibition. 1837 Foster 
in Life & Corr. (1846) If. 313 Medical inhibition to be out 
in the night-air. 1888 Bryce Ayer. Comm, 1. xxxvil. 43 
It [a state legislature} may be restrained by some inhihition 
either in the federal Constitution, or in the Constitution of 
its own State. 

2. spec. ta. In Eng. Law, formerly, = PRou1BI- 
TION. b. In £ecks. Law, The order of an eccte- 
siastical court, stopping proccedings in inferior 
courts, e.g. the suspension of inferior jurisdictions 
during the bishop's (or archbishop’s) visitation (see 
Inmizir v. 1b, quot. 1873); also, now esp., the 
command of a bishop or ecclesiastical judye, that 
a clergyman shall cease from exercising ministerial 
duty. ¢. In Sc. Law, A writ prohibiting a person 
from contracting a debt which may become a 
burden on his heritable property; also, a writ 
passing the Signet, obtained by a husband, to 
prohibit the giving of credit to his wife; see also 
quot. 1861. 

1532-3 Acto4 Hen. VIII, c, 12 § 2 Any foreyne inhibitions, 
appeales..in anye wyse not with standynge, 1543 Bae 
Yet a Course 19h, The decrees and inhybycyons of my 
1603 Constiiutions & Canons 
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$$ 96-98. 1621 15¢ Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. 2 The Assemblie 
ordaines, that Inhibition shalt be made to all and sundry 
persons, now Serving in the Ministery, who hath not entered 
into their charges by the order..appointed. 1641 /eraes 
dela Ley, Inhibition, isa Writ to inhibite a Judge to pro- 
ceed further in the cause depending before him. .. Inhibition 
is most commonly a Writ issuing forth of a higher Court 
Christian, to a lower and inferiour, upon an appeale. 1840 
Act 3% 4 Vict. c.86 § 14 It shall be lawful for the said 
bishop at any time to revoke such inhibition. 1846 Penny 
Cyct. Suppl. II. 81/2 The debt on which inhibition may 
proceed must be founded on some obligatory written docu- 
ment, or established by the decree of acourt. 1861 W. BELL 
Dict. Law Scot, 446/2 Inhibition againstaWife. /did. 447/1 
Inhibition of Tithes is a writ..by which the titular of teinds 
is enabled to interrupt the possession of a tenant of the 
teinds possessing by tacit relocation. 1873 Sir R. Puir- 
LimorE Feel. Law Il. 1345 We find, in the time of Arch- 
bishop Winchelsey, a bishop prosecuted for exercising juris- 
diction before the relaxation of the inhibition; and in 
Archbishop Tillotson’s time, a bishop suspended, for acting 
after the inhibition. 1881 Law Kepf. 6 Queen’s Bench 
Div. 377 The judge issued an inhibition inhibiting the in- 
cumbent from the performance of divine service and the 
exercise of the cure of souls within the diocese for three 
months. 

3. The action of preventing, hindering, or check- 
ing. Now esp. in Mhysiol. (see quot. 1883). 

1621 Burton Anat. Jel, 1.1.11. vii, This ligation of senses 
proceeds froin an inhibition of spirits, the way being stopped 
up by which they should come. 1750 Jounson Rambler 
No. 79 ® 7 Itis said that no torture 1s equal to the inhibi- 
tion of sleep, long continued. 1883 L. Brunton in Nature 
1 Mar. 419 By inhibition we mean the arrest of the functions 
of a structure or organ, by the action upon it of another, 
while its power to execute those functions is still retained, 
and can be manifested as soon as the restraining power is 
removed. 1887 Fortz. Kev. May 742 Inhibition in one 
nervous sphere is often accompanied by dynamogeny in 
another. 

Inhibitive (inhi-bitiv), a. (sd.) rare. _[f. Iv- 
HIBIT v.+-IVE.}] That serves or tends to inhibit ; 
inhibitory. Also as sé., An inhibition. 

1606 Birnie Atrh-Buriall xvi, Vhe Lords lawes are either 
imperatiues of good or inhibitiues of ill. 1830 W. Puituips 
Mé, Sinai 1. 544 The will inhibitive so late promulged. 

Inhi‘bitor. vere. [agent-n. in L. form f. Ix- 
HIBIT v.; cf. med. L. zuAzbivor, It. inhkibitore \ Florio, 
1611‘.] One who inhibits. sfec. in Sc. Law, One 
who takes out an inhibition: see INHIBITION 2c. 

1868 Act 31 § 32 Viet. c. 101 Sched. (PP), Notice of letters 
of inhibition ...1. 2. (insert designation of the inhibitor) 
against C.D. 1886 Sfatem. Landlaws by Counc. Inc. Law 
Soc, 25 Vhe vendor would simply have to procure the consent 
of the various inhibitors and persons entering caveats to their 
removal. 

Inhibitory (inhi-bitari), 2. Alsos5-ore. [ad. 
med.L. guhibitor-us (see INHIBIT v. and -ony); 
in Caxton a. obs. F. évAsbstotse (15th c. in Godef.).] 

1. Of the nature of an inhibition; prohibitory. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxii. 77 Her feble legacion, the 
whiche he wold not graunt, by cause that the dyuyne coni- 
maundementis inhibytores .. were contrarie to the sanie. 
3611 Sprep /7ist. Gt, Brit. 1x. x. § 39. 641 Uhe Scots hauing 
made their way in the Court of Rome, procured inhibitory 
Letters from the Pope. 1642 Sir E. Derine Sf. on Relig. 
61 I.et therefore this inhibitory Statute against Bishops 
holding the secular jurisdiction of temporal! Lordships stand 
. -irrepeateable. 1701 G. Hoorer Narr, Lower Ho. Convoc. 
Vind. 37 This Original Right of the Archbishop, Inhibitory 
ofour Liberty. .is the very Point in Question. 1823 Lincarp 
Hist. Eng. V1.231 That Clement. .would soon be compelled 
to issue an Inhibitory breve, forbidding all archbishops or 
bishops, courts or tribunals, to give judgment in the matri- 
monial cause of Henry against Catharine, 1856 Froupe 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 417 An inhibitory mandate was a 
natural consequence of the conference at Calais. 

2. Physiol. That restrains, checks, or hinders 
action. J/xkibitory nerve, a nerve of which the 
stimulation represses or diminishes action. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1870) 1. 64 A system of 
nerves which diminish action—inhibitory nerves as they are 
called. 1882 Jed. Temp. Frul. 97 The hypothesis that 
alcohol narcotises the inhibitory nerve of the heart. 1883 
L. Brunton in .Vature 1 Mar. 420 Several authors have 
pointed out the analogy between inhibitory phenomena in 
the animal bocy and the effects of interference of waves 
of light or sound. 

+Inhi-dden, ///. 2. Obs. [IN adv. 11 b.] 
Hidden within. 

1674 N. Fairrax bulk & Selv. 127 Motion... by its inhidden 
power..brought on again to a kind of quickness, 

+Inhi-gh, v. O6s. rave—%  [f. Ix-! or2 + 
Hicuz.; cf. EnaicH.} ¢rans. To elevate. 

1483 Cath. Angl, 196/t To Inheghe, adlevare, attollere,.. 
exaltare, extollere, 

Inhilde, variant of INHELDE v., Oés. 

Inhir, Inhirly, obs. forms of INNER, INNERLY. 

+Inhi-ve, v. Obs. rave—'. [In-1 or 2.] ¢rans. 
To put into a hive; to Hive. 

16xx CotGr., Enxrucher, to inhiue, or put into a hiue. 1622 
Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman d’ALf. 1.124 Suffer not these 
busie Bees of Satan to put honie into them, nor there to 
swarme and in-hiue themselues. 

[Of obscure 


+ Inhoc, -hok‘e, 54. Os. rare. 
formation. Known only in Lat. charters, where 
it is also freq. latinized as ¢whoka, inhokium. 
Kennett conjectures for hoc, hok, the sense of Du. 
hoek (MDu. and MLG. Aé£) ‘corner, angle’; but 
this is not otherwise evidenced in ME. If, how- 
ever, the term czeche is etymologically related, the 
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second element is app. OF. Adc ‘hook’, in same 
sense.] A term applied in Middle English times 
to a plece of land (temporarily) inclosed from the 
fallow and put under cultivation ; an inclostire (of 
this description). 

See, as to the use of the term, Vinogradoff Villainage in 
England 1892) 226-8, Kennett Paroch. Antig. Glossary 
s.v. Kenneit’s explanation is ‘any corner or out-part of a 
common field ploughed up and sowed and sometimes fenced 
off) within that year wherein the rest of the same field lay 
fallow. It is now called..in Oxfordshire a Aifching.” But 
the notion of a corner or out-part appears to have no other 
foundation than Kennett’s conjectured derivation. 

1214 Sarum Stat.in Kennett Par. Antsg. (1818) Gloss. s.v., 
Idem canonicus habebit omnes fructus terra..preter illud 
inhok, quod ad warettum periinet. 1268 Useney Keg. ibid., 
Obligavit se..quod nunquam de dicta pastura. .inhokain 
faciet in prejudiciumn dicti abbatis. 1281 /did. 1. 419 Frater 
Woalterus..fieri fecit quoddam inhoc in campo waretabili .. 
per quod Frater Willielmus dicehat se de communi pastura 
ibidem disseisiri. a 1300 Malnesbury Cart, (Rolls) 1. 186. 
[1892 Vinocravorr Millainage in Eng. 228 A new species 
of arable—the nranured plot under ‘inhoc ‘—came into use, 
and disturbed the plain arrangement of the old-fashioned 
three courses.) 

Hence +Inhok e zv. (in 1.. form tnhdhdre), to 
inclose and put under crop (part of a fallow). 

1265-6 Gloucester Cart. Rolls) II], 36 Et de predicto 
campo possunt inhokari quolibet secundo anno 40 acre, et 
valet inde commodum eo anno 10 solidos. 1302 in Aegistr. 
Monast. de Winchelcumba (1892) 256 Permiserit inhokare. 
fbid., Nunqnam alias [terras) inhokabunt. 

+ Inho-gged, ffl. a. Obs. rare—°. [IN-2.] 

1611 Fiorio, /uporcito, inhogged, inswined. 

+Inhold, v. Ols. [f. Ix-1+ Howp v.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘Yo hold within; to contain, enclose. 

1634 Rateicn Hist. World t.i. §7 This light. .which the 
Sunne inholdeth and casteth forth, 1628 Fe. tuam Aesolzes 
ti, (1.] xxiii. 76, | haue knowne a merry face, inhold a dis- 
contented soule. /di/. xiii. 128 Who will cast away the 
whole body of the Least, because it inheld both guts and 
ordure ? ; : : 

2. To hold in, keep in, retain. 

1726 IX. Erskine Ser. Who. 1871 1. 285 Grace is not for 
inholding but for outgiving. 

3. intr, To contain oneself, refrain or keep from. 

1655 Futver /fist. Cambs, 149, 1 can hardly inhold from 
inveighing on his memory. 

+Inholder. (és. 

1. A tenant. 

, ©1599 SPENSER F QO. vin. vil. 17 If ye please it [the world] 
tnto parts divide, And every parts inholders to convent. 

2. Vhat which holds or contains. 

1660 S. Fister Austicks Alarm Wks. (1679) 510 Which 
words Pillar and Ground should not be taken for the Sup- 
porter, Upholder or Foundation, nor Inholder of Truth. 
3674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv, 148 To think of any other 
«. way of making the body the souls inholder. 

Inholder, obs. form of INN-HOLDER. 

+ Inhominious, a. Obs. rare—'. [repr. zn- 
hommineuse of the ¥. text, app. a distortion of 
tenominieuse, as if from L. rz- not + Aomun-em 
man: cf. ABHOMINAL.] ? Ignominious. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. Giv, She .. reputed it to be 
doon in opprobre and confusion, inhomynyouse and full of 
despyte. 

t+Inhonest,a. Obs. (ad. L. zrhonestus, f. in- 
(In- 3) + honestus Tonest; in ME. prob. a. OF. 
znhoneste (Godef.).] 

1. Dishonourable, disgraceful, shameful; inde- 
cent, vile. 

2340 -lyend, 220 Pe fole takinges and inhoneste ine zenne 
of lecherie. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) VII. 269 Spekynge 
to that woman wordes inhoneste. r520 Wuitinton I aly, 
(1527) 42 That whiche iy inhonest to auoyde viterly. 1534 
— Tullyes Offices u. (1540) 83 In that behalfe an inhonest 
victorye folowed an honest cause. 1599 A. M. tr. Gadel- 
houer’s Bk. Physicke 303/1 Haunting of strumpets, or 
inhoneste Woemen. 

2. Void of good manners; ungentlemanly. rare. 

3534 Wuitinton J'udlyes Offices t. 65 If any man be aboute 
to pleade any cause, [and] he studyeth by the way or in 
walkynge alone .. it maye not be reprehended, but if he do 
this same in bankettynge or at the tauerne, he maye seme 
inhonest [L. fa/usnanus) bycause he knoweth not tyme. 

+ Inho-nestate, v. Obs. rave—°.  [f. ppl. stem 
of L, inhonestare, {. inhonestus: see prec.] ‘To 
shame, to dishonest’ |Cockeram, 1623). 

So +Inhonesta‘tion [late L. txhonestatio], ‘a 
shaming or disgracing, a making dishonest’ (Phil- 
lips, 1638). 

tInho-nestly, adv. Obs. [f. INHONEST + 
-LY%.] | Dishonourably, shamefully, indecently, 
discreditably. 

1340 Ayend. 177 Me zene3eb wel ofte..be fole takinges 
and inhonesteliche. 1522 R. Fox in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. tt. 
II. 8 If I shuld sodenly relinquyshe theme, I shuld unreson- 
abely & inhonestly disapoynt many maters & persons. 
a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 109 That he wold 
not do so foolishlie and inhonestlye, yea, so cruelly and un- 
mercyfullie to the realme of Scotland. 

t+Inhonesty. Os. rare. [ad. late L. zn- 
honestat-em (Tertullian): see INHONEST and 
Honesty.] The quality of being ‘inhonest’ ; 
also, that which is ‘inhonest’, indecent, or filthy. 

a1470 Tirtort Tulle on Friendsh. \Caxton, 1481) Biv, 
Therfor lete this now in frendship be confermed that we 
desire nothinges of hisinhoneste. 1509 Burgh Rec. Edinb. 
27 Sept. (Rec. Soc.) 124 To tak .. of euery flescheour .. for 


[f. prec., or as prec.] 
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the clengeing of thair inhonestie and filth.. four pennies ilk 
quarter. 


Inhonour, variant of ENHoNouR v., Obs. 

+ Inhood, v. Obs. rare—°. [1n-*.] 

1611 Fiorio, /ascufiare, to inquoife, to inhood. 

t+Inhoop, v. Oés. rare—'. [f. In-l or 2 + 
Hoop sé. or v.]  ¢vans. To place or enclose in a 
hoop, to surround with a hoop. 

(1596 Davies “pier. (N.), Cocking in hoopes is now all the 
play ] 1606 Snaks. Ant. & Cl. tu. iii. 38 His Cocks do 
winne the Battaile still of mine, When it Is all to naught: 
and his Quailes euer Beate mine (in hoopt at odds. 


+ Inhorrn,v. Obs. rare—°. [1nx-2.] 

1611 Fionio, /cornare, to horne, to inhorre. 

+Inhorta‘tion. (ls. rave—'. [n. of action 
f. L. anhortari to incite.) Instigation. 

1502 AkNoLpE Chron, (1811) 233 Ly the inhortacyon and 
advertisment of a chapleyne off my lady. 

Inhospitable (inhg’spitab’l), a. (a. OF. in- 
hospitable (15~16th c. in Godef. — It. trhospitabile, 
ad. med, or mod.L. inhosprldbilis (— 1. anhospi- 
talis): see tx-3 and Hospirak.e.] Not hospitable. 

l. Of persons, their actions, disposition, etc. : 
Not disposed to welcome and entertain strangers ; 
withholling hospitality from guests or visitors. 

1570 Levins anf. 4 28 Inhospitable, tvhospitabilis. 1649 

ER. Tayvior Gt. Laemp. un, Sect. aiv. $18. 47 He found the 
Iinhavitants of a little village so inhospitable, as to refuse to 
give him entertainment. 1671 Mitton Samson 989 Jael, 
who, with inhospnable guile smote Sisera sleeping, throngh 
the temples nailed. 1727 A. Ilamicton New Ace. E Ind. 
1, iti. 22 The Coast is inhospitable as well as the People. 
1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Misc. Vr. 172 2 But | assured him, 
that, on account of his inhospitable treatmem, he would 
recetve nothing from me. 1832 Lytton /iugene A... v, 
What on earth could make you so inhospitable to your 
Uncle's guest? 

2. transf. Of a region, coast, ete. : 
or offering shelter or entertainment. 

1616 Burtoxar, /nhospitabl-, harbourles : not fit to enter- 
taine one, 1638 Sin V. Ilernert 7rav, (ed. 2) 183 Our 
journey lay sometimes through inhospitable siraits. 1667 
Mitton 7’, £. x1. 306 All places else Inhospitable appear 
and desolate. 1748 .dason's loy.1. vi.57 We .. were now 
proceeding to an hostile, or at best, a desart and inhospit- 
able coast. 1873 HamMenton /nfcll. / ife i. vili. (1875) 112 
The gardeners of an inhospitable climate contend against 
the natural sunshine of the south. 1880 Getktr /"hys. Gea, 
iv. 270 Its arid sandy surface stretches for leagues as an in- 
hospitable desert. 

Ilence Inhospitability, Inho-spitableness, 
the quality or character of being inhospitable. 

3641 vetyn Diary 27 Sept., We, impatient of the tyme 
and inhospitablenesse of the place, sailed again. 1658 
Puittirs, /nhkospitality, or Inhospitability. 1853 KaNe 
GrinneH Exp. xxxviii. (1856) 353 Never leaving this utter 
destitution, this frigid inhospitableness. 1882-3 Scuarr 
Encyct. Relig. Knowl. 1. 122 1 [Arabia] occupies a very 
isolated position, partly on account of the inhospitableness 
of its coasts. 

Inhospitably (inhg'spitabli’, adv. [f prec. 
+ -LY¥#.} In an inhospitable inanner; without or 
in contravention of hospitality. | 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. xtt. 168 Of guests he makes them 
slaves, Inhospitably 1742 Francis //orace, /p.1. xiv (R.), 
For what you call inhospitably drear, To me with beauty 
and delight appear. ; 

+tInhospital, a. Os. [ad. L. inhospitalis, 
f. in- (IN-3) + hospitalis hospitable, Hospira a. 
Cf. OF. inhospital  Godef.).]_ = INHOSPITAILE. 

1597-8 Re. Hatt Sat. iv.v. 98 Or lonely Hermits cage 
inhospitall. 1608-11 — Ff/st. v. viii, Some inhospitall 
sauages make fearful delusions by sorcerie vpon the shore, 
to fright strangers from landing. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrim. 
age vu, xi. 595 They shewed themselves inhospitall and 
treacherous. 1615 G. Sanpys 7'rav. 1. 27 There being no 
Innes for entertainment throughout inhospitall Turkie. 
1694 R. L'Estrance Fadé/es 296 Breach of Faith .. is the 
most odious Inhospital and inhumane .. of moral offences. 


Not affording 


a 1716 Soutn Serum. (1744) IX. iv. 111 By such an act of | 


inhospital barbarity, as before was unheard of. 

Hence + Inho'spitally adv., inhospitably. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 482 A Hawke had beene 
admitted... which being whole, he inhospitally slew many of 
these co-hospitall weaker Fowles, and was .. expelled this 
Bird-Colledge. 


+Inhospita lions, a. Ods. rare. [irreg. f. 
L. inhospitalr-s (see prec.) + -0US.] Inhospitable. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. 1x. liii. 240 Inhospitalious, 
Mutinous, and Hypocrites the best. 

Inhospitality (inhpspiteliti’. (ad. L. zahos- 
pitalitas, {. inhospilalis inhospitable: see above 
and -1ry. Perh. immed. through F. zxhospitalité 
(1530 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality or practice 
of being inhospitable ; want of kindness in the 
reception or entertainment of strangers or visitors. 

1570-6 LamBarpEe Peramb. Kent (1826) 323 Our naturall 
inhospitalitie and disdaine of straungers. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 513 The Seas beare also the names of .. 
the Euxine by a contrarie appellation, for their inhos- 
piling 1656 Stancey Hist. Philos. vu. (1701) 323/2 
nhospitality is a vehement opinion,..that Guess ought to 
be shunn'd. 1717 BexkeLey ¥rnl. Sour Italy x June 
Wks. 1871 IV. 557 Their inhospiality in refusing to lodge 
us. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. viii. (1879) 156, I did not meet 
with even one instance of rudeness or inhospitality. 1894 
H. Garpenxer Unoff. Patriot 122 It was here .. that he 
learned the inhospitality of the free states to the freed 
negroes. 


INHUMANE. 


t+ Inhow'se, v. Ods. rare". [f. In- 1+ House 
sb.orv.] trans. To house. 

1595 Markuam Sir &. Grinzile (Arb.) 51 And there in- 
housed with their mother Night, All foure deuise, how 
heauen and earth to spight. 

+Inhou'sehold, v. és. {Ix-1.] 
trans. To domesticate. 

1611 Fiorto, /nfamigliarsi, to become familiar or to in- 
houshould hiimselfe. 

Inhuman (inhiz-man), a. (s6.) Forms: 5 in- 
humayn, 6 7 inhumane, -aine, 7- inhuman. 
[ad. 1. duhtimein-us, f. tn- (Is-3) + huimanus 
Humax. Iu earliest examples app. after F. zz- 
humain, -aine (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.). 

The stress was originally, as in F., on the final syllable, 
but by the close of the 16th ¢. metrical evidence shows the 
distinction of inkw'man and inhumane in verse, though 
without apparent distinction of meaning. ‘Ihe prose pro- 
nunciation was then probably imfwman, but the spelling 
tnhwmane was almost invariable till after 1700 cf. Human, 
Ilumanr). Afterthe spelling s41nan came in, the spelling 
and pronunciation f/cna'ne became app. very rare. Bailey 
(after 1730), Johnson, and other 18th c. dictionaries which 
distinguish /veman and Awmno'ne in prouunciationand sense, 
recognize for the negative only iu/u man, and Todd 1818 
appears not to have known r«Anmacne, for he says ‘ There 
is now no distinction observed Letween fahuman and in- 
Aumane? formerly it was fnhumane with the accent on the 
tast syllable’. Ash 1775 distinguishes ‘/a4u'sman, bar- 
burous, cruel, void of compassion’, and ‘ /ahuma'‘ne, void of 
tenderness, unkind (ut not much used)’. The second 
entry may refer only to the rmh c. word. None of the 
1gth c. dictionaries, until quite recently, record inhumane 
(exc. as an obsolete forn: of sahmnan). It may therefore 
be concluded that a/eanane in current use has been formed 
afresh on /Aumance, in order to provide an exact negative to 
the latter, and thus a word of milder meaning than iahuman, 
(In treating the two words, we place under IxnumAn all 
quots. bef. 1€00 however spelt, all 17th c. metrical quots. 
which show the stress on Am’, and all 171h c. or later ex- 
amples spelt mAuman | 

1. Of persons: Not having the qualities proper 
or natural to a human being; esp. destitute of 
natural kindness or pity; Lrutal, unfeeling, cruel. 
Also fig. of things. 

148% Caxton Godefroy ccvii. 303 That Jnhumayn baylly, 
whiche was ful of cruelte and of pryde, louyd not the Cristen 
men, 1648 W. PATTEN fxped Scot. Vref. bv b, Ve woold 
never shew your selues inhumaine and ingrate towardes 
hym, 1588 Staks. 77t. A. v. ii. 178 Her spotlesse Chastity, 
Inhumaine Tray iors, you constrain‘dand for'st. 1613-16 W. 
Rowse Sirit, Past. u.i. 2 tij, What wretch inhumane? or 
what wilder blood . Could leaue her so disconsvlate ? 1697 
Davven birg. Past. viu. 67 Love lent the Sword; the 
Mother struck the Blow; Eybunen she; but more inhuman 
thou. — Georg. 1. 788 E’er sounding Hammers forg’d th’ 
inhumane Sword. 1725 Pore Odyss. vu. 257 We impart To 

you, the thoughts of no inhuinan heart. 1755 J/an 11. 4 

‘hose who unman themselves, by debasing their nature .. 
we shall call by the naine of inhuman. 1868 A/or. Star 
25 Feb., The inhuman mother has been taken into custody. 

b. Of actions, conduct, etc.; Hrutal, savage, 
barbarous, cruel. 

¢ 1489 Caxton Sonues cf Aymon i. 45 To this inhumayn 
occysion was come themperoure Charlemayn. 1548 Hace 
Chron., Hen. Wllf gob, His poore subjectes came 
with lamentacions and cryes shewyng his grace of the 
crueltie of the Frencheien and of their inhumaine dealyng 
with them. 1613 Purcuas /rlerimage (1614) 844 Loathing 
this inhumane feasting with humane flesh. 1641 in Claren- 
don //ist. Reb. wv. §105 Vhe most ltarbarous and Inhumane 
Cruelties. 1739 Trop Let. to Swift 10 Dec., S.'s Lett. 1768 
IV. 233 The cruel and inhuman behaviour of that monster. 
1840 Tnirtwatr Greece VII. 301 Apollonides .. set fire to 
the building : the Five Hundred perished in the flames .. 
The conduct of Apoilonides seems to us inhuman, 1884 
Pare Eustace 57 Recall the inhuman words, and let us forget 
that they were uttered. P 

2, Not pertaining to or in accordance with what 
is human, in form, nature, intelligence, etc. ; not 
of the ordinary human type. 

1568 Titney Drsc. Mariage A vijb, What thing is more 
inhumane, than for man to contemne that as profane which 
the eternall hath halowed? 1613 Purcuas Pilertmage (1614) 
goo Of Seales and Sea-monsters, or other more unnaturall 
and monstrous inhumane shape. 1667 Mitton ?. L. x1. 
511 Can thus Th’ Image of God in man..To such unsightly 
sufferings be debas‘'t Under inhuman pains? 1838 D. Jer- 
ROLD Men of Char., J. Applejohn xvii, The human and in- 
human wonders painted thrice the size of life. 1862 W. W. 
Story Nola di RK, vii. (1864) 131 There is a great deal of 
human nature in mankind, wherever you go,—except in Paris, 
perhaps, where Nature is rather inhuman and artificial. 

+ B. as sb. A brntal person. Ods. rare. 

1653 H. Coaan tr. Pinto'’s Trav. x. 30, 1 had been six and 
thirty days thus abandoned by these Inhumanes. 1709 
Mrs. Maney Secr. dem. (1736 1V. 158 ies Highness 
will not rank yourself on the side of those Inhumans. 1755 
Man xvi. 5 We..will treat all their despisers as inhumans. 


Inhumane (inhizmé'n’, a. Also 7 -aine. 
(ad. L. sxhuiman-us: see prec. In laterusef. 1x-3 
+ HUMANE: see note under INHUMAN. ] 

+1. =Inunumayn 1. Obs. 

(Here are included 17th c. metrical examples which show 
the stress on ave, and 18th c. prose instances with the spel- 
ling twhumane, after inhuman had become the prevalent 
spelling. But these latter may possibly have been pro- 
nounced faAu‘man, and be only archaic retentions of the 
17th c. spelling.) = P 

1599 Marston Sco. VilJanie t. ii. 176 That rude taw is 
torne, And disannuld, as too too inhumane, That Lords ore 
pesants should such seruice straine. 1617 Sir W. Mure A/isc. 
Poems xxi. 76 Broyls inhumaine devyding humane harts. 1710 
Heakne Collect. 111. 30 He was so inhumane to Mrs. Bull 


Tae ae 


INHUMANELY. 


..whom ne married that it shorten’d her days. 1726 CAvAL- 
Lier Jem. 11. 180 The Desolation was so great, that the 
most inhumane Heart would be moved thereat. 1777 
Rosertson Hist. Amer. 1.10. 231 He rejected with indig- 
nation the idea that any race of men was born to servitude, 
as irreligious and inhumane. f 

+2. Uncivilized, uncultured, impolite: cf. Hu- 
MANE @. 2, INHUMANITY 2. Obs. 

ax680 Butter Rem. (1759) I. 125 There’s nothing so 
absurd, or vain, Or barbarous, or inhumane, but if it lay 
the least Pretence ‘Io Piety and Godliness .. Does sacred 
instantly commence. 

3. Not humane; destitute of compassion for 


misery or suffering in men or animals. 

1822 E. Parker in Dowden Shed/ey 11. 487 He would be- 
come as humane as he is now inhumane. 185: Lower. in 
Life (1891) Il. 212 He is to serve up a ‘crimped cod’— 
a most inhumane dish. 

Hlence Inhumanely adv., +a. =INHUMANLY 
(obs.); b. Not humanely, without compassion for 
suffering (but not with active cruelty). 

1598 Marston Pygmad. u. 144 No lew, no Turke, would 
vse a Christian So inhumanely as this Puritan. 1684 Goov- 
man Wint. Even. Conf. it. (1720) 217 (T.) Whatsoever 
pretends to be a divine law, and can be made appear to be 
inhumanely rigorous .. is either no law of his, or at the 
least is not rightly interpreted. : ; 

Inhumanity (inhivmeeniti) [a. F. izhu- 
manité vgth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. zzhi- 
manitat-em, n. of quality f. zxhtndnus INuUMAN.] 

1. The quality of being inhuman or inhumane ; 
want of human feeling and compassio:; brutality, 
barbarous cruelty. 

€1477 Caxton Yason 23, I shall kepe the ryght well .. for 
to falle in suche inhumanyte or furour. 1556 Aurelio & 
Tsab, (1608) Lv, What inhumanite suffers that I see the 
liffinge .. and that I lette [thee] be taken awaie to..deathe. 
1594 T. B. La S'rimaud. Fr, Acad. \t. 313 Hardnesse, in- 
humanitie, crueltie, and all kinde of barbarousnesse. 1675 
Cocker Morals 55 ‘J’ insult, or exult over Misery, Shews 
baseness mixt with inhumanity. 1785 Burns Alan was 
made to mourn vii, Man’s inhumanity to Man Makes 
countless thousands mourn! 1838 J. Martin Rem., Serm. 
vy. 134 Inhumanity 10 any animal. .is manifestly inconsistent 
with the great law. 1876 Miss Bravvon J. //aggard’s 
Dan. 1.17 ‘And you would see a fellow creature perish’, 
cried Haggard, horrified at this inhumanity. . 

b. With az and f/. An instance of this; an 
inhuman or cruel deed. 

1647 Warp Simp, Cobler rs What an Inhumanity it is, to 
deprive parents of that comfort, 1656 Eart Mono. Ade. 
Jr. Parnass. 332 All the inhumanities whereinto we have 
mostimprudently hurryed you. 1798 W. Taytor in Monthly 
Mag. Vi. 550 Despots are not always obeyed when they 
command inhumanities. 1893 DK. ArcyLt Unseen Found. 
Society vit. 217 The grosser inhumanities of the past. 

+2. Want of the politeness or courtesy proper to 
civilized men. (Cf. Humanity 3a.) Oés. 

1557 F. Sracer Sch. Vertue 155 in Babees Bh. 339 Thy 
felowes salute In token of loue, Lest of inhumanitie they 
shall thee reproue. 1613 Purcitas Pilgrimage (1614) 523 It 
were inhumanitie in us, not to acknowledge a beholding- 
nessetothem. 1648 Aikon Bas. vii. (1824) 48 The rudenesse 
of those who must make up their want of justice, with in- 
humanity, and impudence. 

Inhu'manize,v. vere. [f. INHUMAN +-1ZE.] 
trans. To render inhuman, to make cruel. 

1871 Standard 5 Jan., Every day brings fresh proofs of 
the inhumanising effects of war. 

+Inhu'manlike, adv. Obs. rave—'. [f. Is- 
HUMAN +-LIKE.) =next. 

1595 Blan hardynv. Bjb, The man that so inhumainlike 
had left him in this distresse. 

Inhumanly (inhi manli), adv. Forms: see 
Innuman. [f. INuuman+-Ly2.] In an inhuman 
manner; barbarously, cruelly. 

€1489 Caxton Sonunes of Aymon i. 54 The false enterpryse 
of Charlemayne .. shalle this daye make me Inhumaynly 
for to deye. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 32 
Having so ingratefully, nay rather inhumanely dealt with 
me. 1638 Cow1ey Love's Kiddie v, i, { asked her who had 
used her so inhumanely: She answered, Turkish Pyrates. 
1667 Mitton /. £. x1. 677 What are these. .who thus deal 
Death Inhuinanly to men? 1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 1878/2 
That Horrid and Inhumanly-bloody-designed Villany, 1781 
Guaon Decl. & FL xxx. (1869) II. 156 Many thousand 
Christians were inhumanly massacred. 1863 Duddin Even, 
Mail 4 Dec. 4/3 To see .. the negro race inhumanly treated. 

Inhu'manness. rare. Forms: see INHUMAN. 
[f. as prec. + -NESS.) =INHUMANITY, 

1649 Roprerts Clavis Bibl. 498 The inhumanenesse of those 
Syrian Kings. 1727 in Batvey vol. If. 1895 Yves 3 Jan. 
4/4 With grim inhumanness. 

Inhumate (inhizme't, inhisvme't), v. rare: 
[f. L. zxAeenedt-, ppl. stem of zxzhumare to INHUME.) 
trans, To inhume, bury (/7¢, and_fig.). 

1612 Woonatt. Surg. A/ate Wks. (1653) 25* To demonstrate, 
what too long silence once did inhumate. 1635 Heywoop 
Hierarch, 1x. 570 Of bodies fifty, not inhumated. 1866 

. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Alet. 204 Inhumated were most— 

put some were cast Unnoted upon pyres. 1871 BLacKiE 

Four Phases 1.151 When he sees my body either burnt or 

inhumated. . : 

Inhumation (inhivmé' fan). [n. of action f. 
L. inhumdre (see prec. and -aTion). Cf. F. z2- 
Aumation (15-16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.); med.L. 
had prob. *inhumatio.] 

1. The action or practice of burying in the ground; 
the fact or condition of being buried; interment, 
burial of the dead (in quot. 1663 of the living). 
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1636 Bratuwait Rom. Emp. 379 The manner of his death 
and inhumation I read not of. 1658 Sir T. Browne //y- 
driot.i. 2 The soberest Nations have rested it two wayes, 
of simple inhumation and burning. 1665 Mantey Grotius’ 
Low C. Warres 18 Death, by the Sword, was threatned 
unto Men, and to Women Inhumation, or Burial alive. 
1760 Burs Eccl. Law (1767) 1. 233 (Jod.) The place of in- 
humation was without the walls. 1851 D. Witson Pres. 
ann. (1863) 1. iii. 73 Simple inhumation, is the most ancient 
of all modes of disposing of the dead. 1880 Dawkins 
Early Alan x. 367 Cremation, however, did not altogether 
abolish the older practice of inhumation. 

2. The burying of a thing under ground. 

1658 Sir I. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv. 65 Most plants, 
though green above-ground, maintain their original white 
below it .. Green. .[being] separable in many upon ligature 
or inhumation. 1830 Lyrtt Princ. Geol. I. 353 We, must 
conclude, that the origin of a large part of the covering of 
Herculaneum was long subsequent to the first inhumation 
of the place. 
fig. 1822 Blackw. Mag. X1. 442 We curse it [the revival 
of letters], as the inhumation of European originality in works 
of genius for ever, 1824 Jas. Mi.tin Hest. Rev. 1. 223 
The opposition party had only begun to effect a resurrection 
from that inhumation which it suffered fron: the aristo- 
cratical terrors engendered by the French revolution. 


+3. An obsolete chemical process : see quots. 

1612 Woopait Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 272 (uhumation is 
the setting of two pots (the head of the uppermost being 
very well covered and luted, with his bottome boared full 
of little pin-holes, and sure fastened to that which is under- 
neath in the ground) and burying them with earth to a 


ceriain depth, having a circular fre made for distillatory | 


transndation fer descensum, 1650 ASHMOLE Chym. Collect. 
22 And therefore we distill them .. But we doe it sweetly 
and with inhumation, lest the excessive lire consume the 
sought for subtilties. 

Inhume (inhi#m),v. AlsoSenhume. [ad. 
L.inhumdre / Pliny), f. 2- (IN- 2) + humus ground, 
earth. Cf. T°. txhkumer 1413 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. trans. Yo iuter, bury (the dead); to lay in the 
grave, 

1616 BurtokaR Eng. FExp., Inhume, to bury. a 1626 
Mipvieton A/ayor Queenborough i. ii, Here's a storm 
Able to wake all of our name inhumed. 1715-20 Pore //iad 
xx1. 376 No hand his bones shall gather, or inhume. 1854 
Hi. Mitter Sch. 4% Schm. xvi. (1857) 369 Not a vestige .. 
of their bodies occurred in the rocks or soils in which they 
had been originally inhumed. ae 
Jig. 1633 P. Frercner Purple (sl. u. xxxviii, A whole 
camps meat hein his gorge inhum'd, 1656S. Hottaxp Zara 
(1719) 45, I will spare these wretches, and inhume my 
intended Revenge. «a 1845 Hoop 72 Sivans xviii, Sorrow 
..in gross husks of brutes elernally inhuined., 1873 E. 
Brennan Witch of Nem 63 While life and love’are close 
inhumed by death. 

b. éransf. Of the earth or tomb: To cover (the 
dead). Also fig. ? Obs. 

1621 G. Saxpys Ovid's Alet. w. (1626) 77 Here ghosts 
descend, whose bodies earth inhume. 1691 Woop A//. 
O.xen, 1, 576 Tl’ obscure recesses of this key-cold Tomb, Do 
Stokeslies ashes, and remains inhume. 1773-83 Hooter O77. 
Fur. xt. 242 He op'd his greedy throat that might enhume 
A horse and horseman in its living tomb ! : 

2. To bury \a thing) in the ground ; to cover with 
soil. Now zare. 

1621 G. Sanpys Ovid's Met. vu. (1626) 130 Those in the 
turn’d-vp furrowes he inhumes, 1764 Graincrer Sugar Cane 
1. 256 When best to dig, and when inhume the cane. _1830 
Lye. Princ. Geol, (1875) 1.1. xiv. 316 By which the Cittes 
were inhumed. 

Ilence Inhu'med ///. a., buricd. 

1610 G. Fretcurr Christ's Vict. u. lii, This their inhumed 
soules esteem'd their wealths. 1816 G. S. Faner Orig. 
Pagan Idol. WI. 351 He..forces, by Runic incantation, the 
tnhumed prophetess to utterance. 

Inhungre, obs. form of ENHUNGER v. 

+Inhwrled, fc. pple. Obs. rare—'. [IN adv. 
11b.)  Tturled or violently driven in, 

1583 Stanyuurst snecis 1. (Arb.) 36 Would God your 
captayn with sootherne blastpuf inhurled Heere made his 
arriual. 

Iniace (inixk), a. Anat. [f. Int-on +-ac. So F. 
tntague (Littré).] =IN1Ab. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Iniad (i:nidd), adv. Anat. [f. Ixt-on + -ad: 

see DextTrap.] Ina direction towards the inion. 
, 1803 J. Barciay New Anat, Nomencl. 165. 1808 WALKER 
in Med. Frnl. XIX, 397 Movements, which are incoincident, 
i.e. those which take place iniad and antiniad or backward 
and forward. 

Inial (i:nial), @ Anat. [f. Int-on+-av.) Of 
or belonging to the inion. 

1808 J. Barctay J/uscular Motions ix. 471 The eye is 
turned round, so as to descrihe .. a cone .. whose apex is 
pointed to the inial aspect. 18rq J. H. Wisuart tr. Scarpa's 
Hernia p. xv, Vhe aspect or position of those parts near the 
corona are coronal..and that of those next the sxo7, fntal. 

Iniamb, variant of Exsamp v., Obs, 

Inibbit, obs. form of InniBIT v. 

IniciallI, Inicion, obs. ff. INiT1AL, IN1TION, 

Inidoneity (inaidonZiti). rare—'.  [In-3, 
perl. after a med. or mod.L. *2n7doneitas.] Want 
of fitness; unfitness. 

1894 Ch. Times 19 Jan. 75 Townsend was pronounced {in 
Oct, 1570] incapable of holding a living with cure of souls, 
inasmuch as he was not a ‘clerk’ within the meaning of the 
ecclesiastical, i.e. canon, law. He ought to be deprived for 
inidoneity, and a fresh vacancy created. 

Inido:neous, a. rare—°. [IN-3: prob, after 
a med.L. */#7doneus.} Not idoneous; unfit. 

1656 in Biount Glossogr. 


INIMICOUS. 


+I-nigist, inighist. 04s. [ad. obs. F. 
Iniguiste, Inigiste, ad. Sp. /itiguista, f. Inigo obs. 
or arch. variant of Zgvaczo, Ignatius.) A follower 


of Ignatius Loyola; a Jesuit. 

1686 tr. Bouhours’ fenatius w.247 The People call’d them 
Inigists from the Name of Inigo, which in Spanish signifies 
Ignatius. 1741 tr. D’Argens’ Chinese Lett. xii. 78 Andrew 
du Val..who was intirely devoted to the Inighists. 

Inigma, obs. form of EnicMa. 
+Inima‘ginable, ¢. Ods. [ad. mod.L. in- 
imdginabilis Erasmus), f. i- (IN- 3 + imdginabilis 
IMAGINABLE; cf. F. zximaginable (16th c., Mon- 
taigne).] Unimaginable. 

1533 tr. Erasmus’ Com. Crede T vijb, God is as muche 
innominable as he is inymaginable and inuisihle. 1603 
Fionio A/ontaigne u. xii, (1632) 290 They [heavenly delights] 
must be thought to be inimaginable. 1698 Vanprucn sop 
1, ad fin., What harmony there is in the words of erudition ! 
The musick of them is inimaginable. 

+Inimi, inimy, inymy, inemye, innamy, 
obs. Sc. forms of Exemy. (App. influenced by 
L. txdmicus. Still so pronounced in Ireland.) 

1423 Jas. | Aingis Q. xxiv, Off Inymyis takin and led 
away We weren all. /did. clvi, The wyly fox, the wedowis 
Inemye. 1S00-20 Dunsar Poems Ixxi. 11 Quhilk is grit 
plessour to our auld innamy. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 94 ‘lhe 
deuil ., quhilk is our crwel inimni. 1563 Winjrr four Scoir 
Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 78 Grete mercy schawin to His 
immeis. 

+Ini-mic, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. tutmic-us 
unfriendly.) Adverse, harmful, inimical. 

1696 Lock Let. to Clarke 18 May in Fox Bourne Life 
(1876) II. xii, 3c7 To get off the remainder of my cough 
before I venture into that inimic air. 

Ini-micable, @. vare. [f. In-3 + AMicaBLE, 
after L. za#imdzcus enemy, InimicaL.) =INIMICcAL. 

1805 E. ne Acton A'uas of Desert 1. 118 Self-interest, 
inimicable to the felicity of others. 1833 Blackw. Alag. 
XXXIV, 236 Slavery is iniinicable to the procreation of 
children. 

Inimical (inismikal), a. [ad. late L. zv/mical- 
is (Sidonius , f. za¢micus unfriendly, hostile, an 
enemy, f. 72- (IN-3) + amicus friend: see -AL.] 

1. Ilaving the disposition or temper of an enemy; 
unfriendly, hostile. Const. ¢o. 

1678 Puitirs (ed. 4) List Barbarous Words, [nimical, 
having.an enmity against. 1758 Richarpson Corr. (1804) 
V. 189 Poor Dr. Clayton! inimical man! Persecutor to 
his power! 1765 T. Hutcmnson Aést, Mass. 1. ii. 324 
A prince inimical to civil and religions liherty. 1794 Govv. 
Morris in Sparks Li & Hert. (1832) Il. 395 Nine-tenths 
of the nation are inimical to the government. 1844 Lp. 
Broucuam Grit. Const. xi. (1862) 158 Their ravages are 
confined to hostile countries and inimical nations. 1847 
Lewes /fist. ’hilos. (1867) I. 24 Equally inimical to demo- 
cracy and tyranny. 1879 G. Macpona.p Séx Gibdie H. iii, 
41 The few goats on the mountain were for a time very 
inimical to him. 

2. Adverse or injurious in tendency or influence ; 
harmful, huitfel. Const. éo, 

1643 EF, Upace Serv. (1645) 18 The Papists .. slander the 
doctrine of salvation by faith as inimicall to good works, 
1683 Tryon Hay to //ealth 185 (Ignorant persons] are 
diligent to procure such things as are inimical and hurtful 
to it (health). 1783 Jounson Leé?. fo Airs. Thrale 3 July, 
[Yo] fortify me against the winter, which has been, in modern 
phrase, of late years very inimical to, Madam, Your [etc.], 
1875 Jowrrt /7ato (ed. 2) If]. 169 Practices inimical to 
health. 1879 D. M. Wactact A ustradas. xi. 226 Fresh water 
is very inimical to coral. 

Ilence Ini‘mically adv., in an inimical or hostile 
manner; Ini'micalness - ncxt. 

1651 CunrEerrer Astrol. Fudgem. Dis. (1658) 26 Accidental 
inimicalness to Planets, is when they are in square or oppo- 
sition, &c. the one to the other. Also Inimicalness must 
needs Le in the Signs. 1836 Smart, /aimicadly. 1851 Sir 
F. Pa.crave orm. § Eng. 1. 99 Danskermen were on 
their part inimically estranged from their Roman kinsmen. 
1872 M.Coutins Pr. Clarice If. viii. 107 Jcsephine received 
them not inimically, 

Inimica‘lity. [f. prec. + -1Ty.) Unfriendli- 
ness, enmity, hostility. 

1797 J. Bovcurr Causes Amer. Rev. vi. 243 A charge, by 
which it was hoped the Author's inimicaliry to America 
might have been proved. 1887 ‘T. Giri’ (Mrs. Boulger) 

Victims 1. v. 116 The decided ininicality and resistance 
showing through all his hostess’s attempts at deprecation, 

+Inimici‘tial, 2. Obs. rare—°. [f. as next 
+-AL1,]) =INIMICAL. 

1656 in Brount Glossogr. 

+Inimici'tious, 2. Cds. Also 7 en-. See 
also Enemicitious. [f. L. zuimicitza wnfriend- 
liness, enmity + -ous.] Unfriendly, hostile, ad- 
verse; =INIMICAL. 

1641 J. Jackson 7rne Evang. T. 1. 8 Vhe nocent and 
inimicitious creatures... first the Wolfe, secondly the Leopard. 
1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 100 Gynecocraty is inimi- 
citious to the law of Nature. 1691 E. Tavcor Behwren's 
Theos. Philos.i. 1 They become instantly inimicitious and 
destructive. 1761 Sterne 7’. Shandy IV. xaii, Vo drive 
the gall.. from the gall-bladder. .of his Majesty's subjects, 
with all the inimicitious passions which belong to them. 

Hence + Inimici‘tiously «dv., inimically. 

1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behmre's Rem. Whks., 1st A fol. Balth. 
Tylcken 1 Venomously, spitefully, hatefully, murtheringly 
and enimicitiously. 

+Inimicous, 2. és. 
friendly + -ous.) =JNIMICAL. 

1597 [implied in INntmicousiy helow]. 1657 W. Morice 
Coena quasi Kown Def. ix. 93 Those that pretend to be 


[f. L. gadmic-us un- 


INIMICOUSLY. 


inimicous to E:piscopacy. 
(ed. 2) 58 Not only averse to God, but also inimicous unto 
God. 1684 tr. Honet's Merc. Compit. vi. 193 A confusion 
raised in the ljloud and Humours hy some inimicous 
Particles contained in their mass. 1727 S. Switzer 
Pract. Gard. 192 \t is hard to digest, and inimicous to the 
stomach. 

Hence ¢Inimicously adv., in an inimicous or 
inimical manner. Ods. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 38h's They 
have agitated most inimicously [s#sfr. inmiciously] this 
disputatione, the one agaynst the other. 

Inimitability (ini:mitabi-liti). 

sry. Cf. FL ttmitabilidé (Littré .] 
of being inimitable. 
_@1711 Norris (J.!, According to the various modes of 
inimitahility or participation. 1800 W.'lavtor in Monthly 
Mag. X. 320 Delille will question the inimitahility of Vir- 
gil,—his lyric passages. 

Inimitable (ini-mitab'l), a. (sd.)  [ad. L. 
tmimitabilis, £. in- UN- 3) + imitabilis \MITABLE ; 
ef. KF. gutmitable (15-16th c. in Godef. Compl.).] 

1. Incapable of being imitated; surpassing or 
defying imitation; withont compare; peerless. 

1531 Exvor Gov. 1. xxiii, For the natiue and inimitable 
eloquence .. he semeth to put all other wryters of like 
matters to silence. 1603 Hottanp Pfutarch's Mor. 922 
His stile was thought to be plaine and easie, howbeit, 
inimitable. 1692 Davoren St. uremout’s ss. 122 Such is 
the Character of Sempronia. in my Judginent inimitable. 
1786 C. Lucas £ss. Waters M11. 333 [It is) exquisitely per- 
formed by the inimitable chemistry of nature. 1843 J. 
Makrtintau Chr. Life (1867) 86 Vhe inimitable beauties of 
the lilies of the field. 1899 Savce Larly /srael v. 191 We 
have an inimitable portrait. 

2. Not deserving of imitation; not to be imi- 
tated. rare, 

1798 Wasuincton Lefé, Writ. 1893 XIV.6 My mind .. is 
not a little agitated by the outrageous conduct of France 
towards the United States, and at the inimitable conduct of 
its partisans, who aid and ahet their measures. 

B. as sé. An inimitable person. 

1748 Ricttanpson Clarissa (1811) IV. 274 NI] matters be- 
twixt ine and my fair inimitable. ; 

Hence Ini‘mitableness, inimitability. 

1660 N. Ixcrvo Beutroolto % Urania 1. (1682) 99 He prais'd 
the inimitableness of his Love, that would feed the bodies 
of his Subjects with his own, 1871 Ruskin Fors Claz. I. 
ii, 18 We... need not now have been .. lecturing .. on the 
inimitableness of the works of Fra Angelico. 

Inimitably (ini-mitabli),adv. [f. prec. +-Ly 2.) 
In an inimitable manner; in a way or to a degree 
that cannot be imitated. 

1660 N. Ixcrto Bentivolio 4 Urania it. (1682) 117 It is so 
inimitably perfect. 1695 Lp. Preston Sveth. 1, 29 All-know- 
ing Architect, whose powerful Hand Inimitably fram'd the 
starry Sky. 1746-7 HWexvey .WVectst. (1818) 113 Fine, inimit- 
ably fine, is the texture of the weh. 1874 L. Sterues //onrs 
in Library (1892) }. ili, 102 The language is inimitably clear 
and pointed. — 

Ini-mitative, a. rare. (Ix-3.] =INtMiTaBLe. 

1836 J. H. Newman Lyra A fost. (1849) 161 Whe inimita- 
tive speech, Which throned thee world’s queen. 

+ Ini-mitie (a. F. ¢uzms77é}, obs. £. Exaity. 

1§33 Beviexpen Livy v. (1822) 414 But ony inimite or 
mocioun of injuris. ¢1§70 /’ride 4 Low. (1841) 42 Though 
on his side were parcialitie, That proved neither of them 
such anone, As therefore beare to him inimitie. 1642 J. 
Laxcton in Lismore Papers Ser. 1. 11888) V. 48 A man 
quallified with greate inimitie and courage. 

Inimy, var. of Iximi, Ods., eneiny. 

+Inindu'strious, z. Oss. rare—'. [Iv-3.] 
The opposite of industrious; unindustrious. 

21631 Donne Serur, Ixxii. 728 Vhis negligent and lazy 
man, this in-industrious man. 

In infinitum: see Ix Las. prep. 

Ining: see INNING. 

t+Ininve'stigable, a. Os. rare~'.  [ad. 
eccl.L. rainvestigabilis (Yertull.): sec Ix-3 and 
INVESTIGABLE.] That cannot be investigated or 
traced ont. 


1604 T. Wricut Passtous v. § 4. 203 O God of incompre- 
hensible wisdome and ininuestigahle prouidence. 


Iniomous .ini,ou-mas), @. /chth. [f. mod.L. 
Iniomi, {. Gr. ivi-ov (see INtoN) + pos shoulder.] 
Of or pertaining to the /szomz, an order or sub- 
order of physostomons osteous fishes, having the 
scapular arch not connected with the sides of the 
cranium, but either impinging upon the nuchal 
region or else free. 

1886 Science VIE. 374a (Cent.) The characteristics and 
families of iniomous fishes. 

Inion! (inijgn’. Avast. [a. Gr. ivioy nape of the 
neck.] A ridge of the occiput; spec. the external 
occipital protuberance. 

(1811 Hoorer Med. Dict., /niou, the occiput. Blancard 
says it is the heginning of the spinal marrow : others say it 
is the hack part of the neck.] 1814 [see Ixiac]. 1866 
Hoxcey Preh, Rem, Catthn. 120 The superior scale of the 
occiput is full, rounded, and prominent; the inion more 
pronounced than usual in this class of dolichocephalic 
skulls. 1878 Bartey tr. Topinarad’s Anthrop. . ii. 234. 


Inion %, dial. form of Onion. 

Inioyn(e, obs. form of ENJoIn v. 

tIni-que, az. Obs. [a. OF. znzgze (14th c. in 
Godef.), ad. L. zniguus unjust, etc.: see INIQUITY.] 
Unjust ; iniquitous. 

1s2x Bradshaw's St. Werburge 31d Ball., Geat me suche 


[f. next: sce 
The quality 


1674 Fhickman Quiuguart. }fist. \ grace to voyde all synnes inique. 
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Kef. 1). 82 Yodo a thing inique or unjust. 1613 SHERLEY 
Trav. Persia 15 Giue peace to their inique passions. 1730 
Turt J/orse-/foing J/usb. (1733) 256 Viieir rash Practice, 
and Judgment more rash and Iuique. 

t+ Ini-quitable, ¢. Ods rare. [f.1n-3 + Equit- 
ABLE, after saiquttous, iniguity, etc.) Unjust; 
iniquttous. (Sce also INEQUITABLE.) Hence + Ini‘- 
quitably adv., unjustly. 

@ 1734 NortH Lives (1826) }. 401 He used to exaggerate 
the monstrous impudence of counsel that insisted so in- 
iquitably. /drd. 421 Sensible of the prodigious injustice 
and iniquitable torment. « 1734 — #-rai. tu. v. § 31 (1740) 
333 Whoever pretended to gainsay or resist an Actof Parlia- 
ment, although. .it may be as iniquitable as any Action of a 
single Person can be’ 

Iniquitous (inikwitss, a. [f Isiavit-y + 
-ous: cf, feltcttous.] Characterized by or full of 
iniquity ; grossly unjust or unrtghteous; wicked. 

1726 Swirt Gulliver wv. v, These .. precedents, they pro- 
duce as authorities..to justify the mosi iniquitous opinions. 
1770 Junius Lett. xii. z15 sofe, Vhese iniquitous prosecu- 
tions cost .six thousand pounds. 1829 Scorr Lemono/. vii. 
202 The Parliainent of Paris had deelared the senience il- 
legal and the judges iniquitous, 1887 Ruskin Powterita 
11. i. 27 There were many bints in the market about its 
being iniquitous in price. 

Ini‘quitously, a/v. [f. prec. +-ty 2.) In an 
iniquitous manner; with gross injustice ; wickedly. 

1796 Birke Let. Votle Ld. Wks, VIII. 39 His grants 
were froin the agsregate and consolidated funds of judg- 
ments iniquitously legal. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. IL. 559 
The East India Company have .. very iniquitously, em- 
broiled themselves with the country powers. 1829 L.ytros 
Disowned iv, Vhe name you have so long iniquitously 
borne. 

Ini-quitousness. [f.as prec. +-NESS.] The 
quality of being iniquitous; wickedness. 

1870 J. I}. Newman Gram, Assent 1. iv. 74 It needed an 
organized agitation. 10 make their acknowledgment of that 
iniquitousness operative. 

Iniquity ‘ini-kwiti), [a. OF. inigeité Oxé. 
Vsalter, 12th c.), ad. L. swigeztas, n. of quality f. 
tniguus uneven, unequal, unjust, wrong, wicked, 
f. ¢2-(IN- 3, + «gees equal, just, fair, Cf. Equity.) 

1. The quality of being unrighteous, or more 
often tnrighteous action or conduct ; unrightcous- 
ness, wickedness, sin; sometiines, esp. in carly use, 
Wrongful or injurious action towards another, in- 
fliction of wrong, injury; in mod. use generally 
connoting gross injustice or public wrong. 

313. A. Ads. 132 He thenkith to yeilde him his iniquité. 
€ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Bertholomens 206 Sa sal pix tempil 
clengit be Of al fylth and Iniquite  ¢ 1386 CHaucer Ant.'s 7. 
82 Creon..Fhat lord is now of Thebes the Citee Fulfild of 
Ire and of Iniqnitee. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 12 Agabondus 
replenysshed of al inyquyte put to dethe..his broder. 1526 
Tinpate Luke xiii. 27 Departe from me all ye workers off 
iniquytic. 1554-9 Sougs 4 Ball. (1860 5 Hys 1yghtyusnes 
ys owr, owr inequyte ys hys. 1596 Srenspe /. ¢ v. i. § Till 
the world from his perfection tell Into all filth and foule 
iniquitie. 165: Hospes Lezrath. u. xviii. go Vhey that 
have Soveraigne power, may commit Iniquity. 1777 Watson 
Philip 11 (1793) }. x. 391 The iniquity and unrelenting 
cruelty exercised. 1827 PoLtok Course /.v, Leagues,though 
holy termed .. made to under-prop Iniquity, and crush the 
sacred truth, ; : 

b. 7/. Unrighteous acts or doings, sins; wrong- 
ful acts, injurtes. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dicfes 1 In satisfaccoun and 
recompence of inyn Inyquytees and fawtes before don. 1526 
TINDALE /7eé. vill. 12, | wilhe mercifull over their iniquyties. 
1665 Bove Occas. Refi. tt. xi. (1848) 133 That this carly 
Death may argue the Measure of his Iniquities exceeding 
great, 21734 SHarp HWks. (1754: 11. Serm. i. 7 When their 
iniquities are at full, he will not fail to repay vengeance 
into their bosom, 1804 W. Tennant Jud. Kecreat. (ed. 2) 
I}. 386 Removing the oppressions and iniquities of the 
Oude government. . 

+ 2. Want or violation of equity; injustice, un- 
fairness. Ods. exc. as implied in 1. 

1587 Harrison Englaud 1. xviii. (1877) 1. 301 In the 
measuring of ten quarters,..they lose one through the in- 
iquitie of the bushel]. 1651 Hoses Govt. & Soc. ili. § 29. 54 
Actions may be so diversified by circumstances, and the 
Civill Law, that wbat’s done with equity at one time, is 
guilty of iniquity at another. 1748 G. Wuite Sern. (MS.), 
This is their Due,..and tberefore ‘tis great Iniquity to repay 
them in any other sort. 

3. Sc. Law. ‘See quots.) 

1757 Erskine Princ. Scot. Law ied. 2 1. i. $20 A judge 
is said to commit iniquity, when be either delays justice, 
or pronounces sentence, in the exercise of his jurisdiction, 
contrary to law. 1861 W. Bert Dict. Law Scot., /niguity, 
--a_ technical expression, usually applied to the decision of 
an inferior judge who has decided contrary to law; be is 
in that case said to have committed iniquity. ? 

4. The name of a comic character,or buffoon in 
the old morality plays, also called the Vicz, ae 
senting some particular vice, or vice in general. 

15994 SHaks. Rich. ///, uti. 82 Thus, like the formall Vice, 
Iniquitie, } morallize two meanings in one word. 1616 B. 
Joxsox Devil an Ass 1.i, Pug. And lend me but a Vice, to 
carry with me..Fraud, Or Covetousness, or lady Vanity 
Or old Iniquity. Sa¢. Pll call him hither. £yfer Iniquity. 

b. Asa name for the devil. : ; 

1899 Chamd. Frnl. 11. 10/2 The evil toon the nine maidens 
ee to—tbe very toon that was played by Old Iniquity 

isself, 

+5. Unfavourableness, unfavourable or adverse 
influence or operation. (A Latinism.) Oés. 


1528 in Burnet //ist. | 


INITIAL. 


c1sgo tr. Pol. Verg. fing. Mist. ‘Cainden) }. 31 Lest .. 
throwghe the iniquitie of time, forgetfullnes shoulde in that 
poinct prevayle. 1577 Harrison Anugland i. vi. 1877) t. 160 
The skilfull workeman dooth redeeme the iniquitie of that 
element [water}, 1610 Hoittann Camden's rit. 1. 4 The 
very siones. have yeelded long agve to the iniquitie cf time, 
a 1619 Fotnersy Atheou. i. vii. § 3 (1622) 263 They all 
were destroyed by the iniquitie of Fortune. 

+Iniquous,a. Os. [f. 1.. wigu-us (see prec.) 
+-oUs.] Unjust, unfair; wicked, iniquitous. 

1654 Emmor .Vorth. Blast 2 A rabble of iniquous persons, 
not worthy the Saints to interveen. 1682 Sik 1. browne 
Chr, Mor. 1. § 12 Be not Stoically mistaken in the equality 
of sins, nor commutatively iniguous in the valuation of 
transgressions. 172% SHaFtEesB. Charac. (1737) 1.1.11. § 3. 32 
He cannot in himself be esteem’d iniguous, or unjust. 1724 
RK. Wetton Subst. Chr. Farth 221 Vhat iniquous power, 
heretofre, attainted the Lord’s Anointed, 

Inirritability iniritabiliti. [Ix-3.] The 
quality of not bemg irritable ; insusceptibility to 
excitement. 

1793 Bevpors Scurzy 51 The inirritability of the muscular 
filres of the heart. 1817 Kitcwiner Cook's Oracte (1822) 
124 We must increase the stimulus of our aliment as the 
inirritaLility of our system increases. 1823 De Quincey 
Tlerder Wks. XML. 120 Vhat worst... of all diseases, weari- 
ness of daily life, inirritability cf ihe nerves to the common 
stimulants which life supplies, seized upon him. 

Inirritable (ini-ritab'l), a. [IN-3.] Not ir- 
ritable or susceptible of cxciteinent; devoid of irri- 
tability. 

1794-6 I. Darwix Zoom. (1801) 1. 439, | suppose when the 
stomach becomes inirritable, that there is at the same time 
a deficiency of gastric acid. 1814 Soutury Lett. (1856) 11. 
345 My skin is neither hardened hy labour nor inirritable by 
nature. 1822-34 Gooa"s Study Med. (ed. 4) ELE. 434 In the 
third. .variety the whole system appears to he not so much 
rendered inirritatile to stimulants, as to be suddenly ex- 
hausted of its whole stock cf nervous power. 

Inirritant (iniritant,, @ and sé. [Is-3.] 
a. adj, Not irritant; not producing irritation. 
b. sé. An inirritant substance or drug. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. ted. 4) 11. 458 A nutritious but 
inirritant regimen was prescrihed, /62¢. FV. 231 Inirritants 
and narcotics may be had recourse to with more advantage. 

Inirritative, ce. ?Cés. [Ix-3.] Character- 
ized by absence of irritation. 

1796 A. Duxcan Aun. Ved, 1. 214 Inirritative Fever.. 
Inirritative debility. 

Inisle, vaniant of ENISLE v. 

I-nipered, MI. pa. pple. of Namur z, 

Initial ini-fal , z. and sd. Also 6 iniciall, 
inytiall. fad. L. razvéa/-zs, f.¢nit?-am beginning : 
sce -AL. In some early instances perh. immed. a. 
k. tuztial, tnscial (13th c. in Godet. Compi.).] 

A. ad}. 

1. Of or pertaining to a beginning; existing at, 
or constituting, the Leyinning of some action or 
process; existing at the outset; primary; some- 
times = clementary, rudimentary. 

1526 Piler. J'erf. (W. de W. 1592) 73, The iniciall feare, 
that is to say, the feare of good begynners. 1534 Wuirin- 
Ton 7Tudtyes Offices 1. 1540) 4 There is .. a meane Offyce or 
inytiall, also a perfyte Offyce. 1665 GLanviLt Scepsis Sci. 
aiv. gs Our initial age is .. capable of any impression from 
the documents of our Teachers. 1665 Evetys Diary (1827) 
IV. 138 He is past many initial difficulties, 1789 BrisHam 
Ess. \, xii. 227 The initial paragraph of Dryden's well- 
known poem. 1812 Piayratr Nat, /Ai. (1819) I. 55 The 
square of the initial velocity. 1833 HERSCHEL Astron. iv. 
169 ‘The vernal equinox beings initial point of longitudes. 
1880 L. SterHeEN /'ofe ii. 58 Pope would seem to have been 
almost in the initial stage of mental disease. ; 

b. Alath. J/nitial line: the line from which the 
angle is reckoned in polar co-ordinates (see Co- 
ORDINATE L. 2); also called the axzs. 

1844 Hymers /ut. Calc. (ed. 3, 195 @ the angle made by p 
witb the initial line. ; 

c. Zot. Applied to cells from which a mass of 
tissue is formed by successive division. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 40 The Initial 
cell is not the Mother-cell of the stoma, hut divides further, 
once or several times in succession. /é/d. 108 This layer of 
cells, which relatively to the cork-formation may he called 
the zuétial layer, is the epidermis itself in certain cases of 
normal development of Dicotyledons. 1885 GoopaLe PAys. 
Bot, (1892) 105 The cells from which these primordial layers 
or masses of nascent tissues arise are known as fnztiad cedls. 

2. Standing at the beginning of a word, para- 
graph, or division of a book or writing, or of the 
alphabet: as an ¢uztral letler. 

In old manuscripts frequently, and in modern printing 
occasionally, the initial letters at the heads of paragraphs or 
sections are made large and more or less ornamenial. 

1622 S. Warp Christ is AM in All (1627) 9 The A and 9 
..two Letters ..the principall, initiall, and finall of the Al- 
phahet. @1714 Buenet Hist. Ref an. 1259 (R.) At the end 
of every section, the initial letters of his name that had 
translated it, were printed, as W. E...for Will. Exon. 1762- 

1 H. Wacroce Vertue’s Auecd. Paiut, (1786) 11. 32 In the 
initial letter are the portraits of the King sitting on 1ne throne 
delivering the patent to the Earl [etc.]. 1845 Graves Noon, 
Law in Encycl. Vetrop. 781/1 The work has been usually 
cited by numbers, not hy initial words. 1859 Guiuick & 
Times Paint. 101 Vasari intimates that the initial or large- 
letter writing was a distinct occupation ahout 1350. 

B. sé. +1. An initial stage or element of some- 
thing; a beginning. Oés. 

ax6sg Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 313 Unregenerate man 
.. having no initials of true repentance. 1669 \V. StwPson 
Hydrol. Chym., 81 A seminal or ideal disease, inserted into 
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the very initials of life. 1681 Fraver J/eth. Grace ix. 206 
Now it feels the very initials of eternal rest in itself. 1839 
SAILEY Festus ix. (1852) 122 The initial and conclusion of 
the world. ; 

+b. An elementary book on some subject of 


study. Ods. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, II. Crit. Hist. 2 Which .. 
however pretended .. to be the easiest and most adapted 
Initials, yet ‘tis certain they are far surpass'd by our Oxford 
Grammar. : 

2. An initial letter (see A. 2); esp. (in pf/.) the 
initial letters of a person’s name and surname. 

1627 Ussuer Lett. (1686) 383 There being but 22 of them 
[letters}.. without any difference of Initials and Finals, 
1735 E. Curt in Pope's Lett. 1. Suppl. 24 P. ‘I. are not, 
1 dare say, the true Initials of your Name. 1829 Lytton 
Disowned v, Honest Folk..don't travel with their initials 
only. 1858 Masson /i/fon 1. 6r0 It has not his full name 
appended to it, but only the initials ‘J. M.’ 

b. atfrzé. Relating to, or carried on by means 
of, initials. 

1735 E. Curzi. in Pope's Lett. 1. Suppl. 24 An Initial Corre- 
spondence betwixt E. C. and P. T., and betwixt A. P. and 


ERC! 

3. Mus. Each of the prescribed notes (usually 
called absolute inztzals) on which a Plain-song 
melody may begin in any given mode. 

1880 W. S. Rockstro in Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 3 The choice 
of the first note [of a Plain Chaunt Melody) is not left en- 
tirely to the Composer's discretion. Le can only begin 
upon one of a series of sounds, selected from the Regular 
or Conceded Modulations of the Scale .. These sounds are 
called Absolute Initials. Their number varies in different 
Modes .. In the following Table, the letters enclosed in 
brackets denote the more unusual Initials. 

Initial (ini-{al),v. [f prec. B.2.] ¢rans. To 
mark or sign with initials; to put one’s initials to 
orupon. Hence Ini-tialed (-alled) fp/. a., Ini-- 
tialing (-alling vd/. sb. and pf. a. 

1864 in Webster. 1865 Daily Fel. 16 Nov. 76 They 
were Initialled by the magistrate. 1866 /’a// M/all G. 1 Dec. 

Aclerk..initialed it as evidence that the work had been 
Creek home. 1883 Hatt Caine Codw, Crit, iii. 65 An 
initialed note to an article in the Edinburgh. 1884 Palt 
Mall G. 4 Oct. 4'1 The desirability of adopting the initial- 
ling system. 1884 Sir E. E. Kav in Law Limes Rep. 1.1. 
315/1 The deletion was initialed in the margin with the 
initials of the persons who signed the agreement. 

Initialize (ini‘falaiz), v. rare. [fas prec. + 
-IZE.] @&. zvtr. To use an initial or initials instead 
of the full name. b. ¢rans. To designate by an 
initial or initials. 

1833 1. Hook IWidow & Alarguess i, ‘Mrs. F.’ said Mr. 
Smith, —it was a way he had of initialising. 1837 Mew 
Monthly Mag. L. 78 Nobody had successfully iniualized, 
until L. E.L. arose. 1864 Daily Tel. 28 June, Messrs. 
B—, R— , and J— (I will only initialise them) are 
already off on their yearly tour. share 

So (zonce-wds.) Initialism, the use of initials; 
a significative group of initial letters. Ini-tialist, 
one who signs his initials instead of his full name. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. X1V. 438 The blazon-loving herd of 
dowagers, and the niore modest herd of initialists are ac- 

uitted with equal ease, 1899 R. THomas in .V. 4 Q. oth 
Sey. 111. 103/1 In my * Handbook’ I give an initialism of 
Mr. Watts’s, ‘P,P. C. R.’ ; 

Initially (ini-{ali),ccv. [f. Initiava. +-Ly?.] 
In rclation to, or in the way of, a beginning ; at the 
beginning, at the outset, at first. 

a 1628 Preston New Covt. (1634) 361 That upon which all 
the promises hang initially, is nothing bnt beleeving. 1674 
Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 61 The Minds of Believers are 
transformed initially into the Image of God. 1847 I.ewes 
Hist. Philos. (1857) Introd. 25 We shall find the difference 
to lie initially [etc.). 1869 R.A. Proctor in Eng, Mech. 
31 Dec. 372/2 A globe supposed initially at rest. 3 

+Ini‘tiament. Ods. rare—% [ad. L. cnitia- 
menta pl. initiation : cf. It. zvztiamentt ‘the first 
instructions in any kinde of religion, science, or 
knowledge’ (Ilorio, 1598'.] (See quots.) 

1727 Baiey vol. II, /zétfaments, the first instructions in 
any kind of Knowledge, Science, etc. 1775 Ash, /nitia- 
ment, a first principle in any art or science. 

Initiant (ini‘fiant), 2. and sé. rave. Also 8 
erron, -ent. fad. L. tuztidnt-em, pr. pple. of 
tnitiare to begin, IniT1ATE.] 

A. adj. Beginning, incipient. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) 11. 46 Curing an 
initient one Spavin. /d/d. 257 The initient or beginning 
Cataract. ; mon. y. 

B. sé. An instrument of initiation. 

1871 R. Extis Catndlus |xiii. 9 Taborine, the trump that 
hails thee, Cybele, th initiant. Rae: 

Initiary (ini-(iari), a. rare. [f. L. cntti-um 
beginning + -ary.] Of or pertaining to a begin- 
ning ; initial; introductory. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled, (ed. 4) I11. 298 This disease 
did not proceed beyond these initiary steps. 1885 Book- 
seller 5 Mar. 240/1 The ‘ Prologes’ to each book, and the 
initiary one, *W. T. to the Reader‘, are all duly inserted. 

Initiate (inificit), v. [f L. ézztzae-, ppl. stem 
of ¢xitzdre to begin, initiate, f. zzttz-z2 beginning. 
Cf. F. initier (14th c. in Godef. Compd.).J 

1. trans. To begin, commence, enter upon; to 
introduce, set going, give rise to, originate, ‘start’ 
(a course of action, practice, etc.). 

1604 R. Cawnrey Fable Alph., Initiate, to begin, instruct, 
or enter into. 1611 Spee J//ist. Gt. Brit. x. 1. § 44. 1231 
They feared (for the present) to initiate their attempt. 
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@ 1674 CLARENDON Life (1759) III. 554 Many secret Designs 
only initiated then and not executed ull long after. 1855 H. 
Spencer Princ, Psychol. (1872) 1.11. ii. 177 Feelings initiated 
within tbe body, including appetites, pains [etc.]. 1872 YEATS 
Growth Comm. 326 This king .. initiated a trade with S. 
America. 1883 Lety Wharton's Law-Lex. (ed. 7) 224 The 
husband's title to the curtesy is initiated at tbe birth of 
issue, and consummated at tbe death of his wife. 


b.-zutr. To take its beginning, commence. ? Obs. 

@ 1618 SyLVESTER Alem, Mortality i, The Grave. .Where, 
end our Woes; our Joyes initiate. 21681 WHarton Festiv. 
& Fasts Wks. (1683) 2 The Neomeniz, or Feasts of New- 
Moons, Celebrated the First day of every Month, initiating 
with the New-Moons. 1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 73 
While magnetism is thus progressive, some other force is 
acting, and therefore it does not initiate. 

2. trans. To admit (a person) with proper intro- 
ductory rites or forms into some society or office, 
or to knowledge of or participation in some prin- 
ciples or observances, esp. of a secret or occult 
character ; hence more generally, To introduce into 
acquaintance with something, to instruct in the 
elements of any subject or practice. Const. zo, 
tn (tT to). 

1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Afor. 1288 Those who are ini- 
tiated and professed in this divine religion. @ 1617 Bayne 
On Coloss. \. and ii. 168 To initiate and to enter men into 
Christ. a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Keg. (Arb.) 40 My Lord of 
Essex .. though initiated to Armes, and bonoured by the 
General in the Portugal expedition .. loved him not in sin- 
cerity. 1683 DavveNx Plutarch 41 Our author in hisoldage.. 
initiated himself in the sacred rites of Delphos. 1704 HEARNE 
Duct. /fist. (1714) 1. Pref. 3 In Initiating young Students, 
nothing is more to be respected than Method. 1759 JoHNSON 
Rasselas viii, At length my father resolved to initiate me in 
commerce, 1853 Lytton Aly Novel vin. xiii, The .. father 
--had him frequently at his house—initiated him betimes 
into his own high-born society. 1875 Jowett /’/afo (ed. 2) 
I. 184 He is being initiated into the mysteries of the sophis- 
tical ritual, 1878 Huxcey PAysiogr. Pref., To initiate young 
people in the elements of Physical Science. 

3. izir. a. To perform the first rite; to take the 
initiative. b. To undcrgo or receive initiation. 

1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 564 The king himself initiates to the 
power; Scatters with quivering hand the sacred flour, And 
the stream sprinkles. 1896 Daily News 16 June 6/3 Initia- 
tion into the ‘ Mysteries’ was certainly a source of consola- 
tion to many of the greatest spirits of the ancient world. 
Cicero, who had initiated, said that they enabled man ‘to 
live happily and die with a fairer hope’. 

Hence Ini‘tiating vé/. 56. = INITIATION (in quot. 
atirz6, ) 

1750 Wareurton Julian Wks. 1811 VIII. 59 note, He 
descended into the initiating cave. 


Initiate (ini-fict), pf/. a. and sé. [ad. L. znz- 
trat-us, pa. pple. of zztidre to INITIATE; also 
treated as pa. pple. of the latter (?as short for 
initialed ).] 

A. ppl. a. =INITIATED. 

1, Adinitted into some society, office, or posi- 
tton; instructed in some secret knowledge: sce 
INITIATE v. 2. 

a610 Heatey Theophrastus (1636) To Rdr., The Athe- 
nians were .. initiate or matriculated into these orders, 
1621 Burton Anat, Ae. 1. ii, ut. xv. (1651) 135 We .. that 
are initiate Divines. 1742 Younc Nt. 74. v1. 9§ Initiate in 
the secrets of the skies! 1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard. 1. 89 
With pointing finger guides the initiate youth. 1825 CoLe- 
RIDGE Aids Hefl, (1848) 1. 204 The symbolic meaning was 
left to be decyphered as before, and sacred to the initiate. 

tb. ¢ransf. Pertaining to one newly initiated ; 
of or belonging to a novice or nnpractised person. 

1605 Snaks. J/acé. ut. iv. 143 My strange and self-abuse 
Is the initiate feare, that wants hard vse. 

. Begun, commenced, introduced: see IniT1ATR 
vi. Tenant by the Curtesy initiate: see quot. 
1767, and cf. INITIATE v. 1 (quot. 1883). 

1767 Biackstone Comm. II. viii. 127 Assoon..asany child 
was born, the father began to have a permanent interest in 
the lands, .. and was called tenant by the curtesy initiate. 
1855 Mitman La?/. Chr. in. vii. I. 467 ‘his worship [of the 
Virgin) already more than initiate, contributed. .to the 
violence with which the Nestorian controversy was agitated. 

B. sé. 

1. A person who has bcen initiated : see INITIATE 
v. 2. Hence, A beginner, a novice. 

1811 CoterwwGe Lss. Own Ties (1850) 931 The merest 
initiate in reasoning will reply. 1833 Fraser's Mag, VIII. 
204 When they see a respectable initiate losing his money. 
1839 fbid. XIX. 453 Vhese alchemical initiates still hold 
themselves singularly high. 1873 Hate Jz His Namie viii. 
73 The significance of which among the initiates he well 
knew. 1893 Nation (N.Y.) 12 Jan. 32/3 Sulla, Antony, 
Cicero and his friend Atticus were initiates. 

+2. ?Something initiated or newly introduced : 
see INITIATE v. 1. Obs. 

1603 Harsnet [of Jifost, 106 Having many new initiats 
to advaunce that stood you in more stead. 

Initiated (ini‘ficitéd), ps/. a. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ED1,]_ 1. Commenced, originated. 

1611 Corar., /nit7e, initiated, entered into, begun in. 1619 
Sir S. D’Ewes in Coll. Life Time Fas. I (1851) 77, 1 aug- 
mented well the initiated poem. 1865 Pall AlallG. 12 Oct. 
1 There is no danger of an initiated attack on the part of 
Austria. 


2. That has been admitted into some society, or © 


to the knowledge of some occult teaching or observ- 
ances; instructed in the elements of something. 
(Often aéso/. in pl. sense; rarely as sb. sing.) 
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1656 [see IniTIATIVE @, 2]. 1662 StiLLinGFL. Orig. Sacr; 
li, vii. § 12 All that were. .fully initiated, might fully under- 
stand them. 1673 rue Worsh. God 53 To be held by all 
newly Initiated Christians. 1751 Br. Lavincton Exthus, 
Methodists (1754) 11. 276 There shall not be an Initiator, 
nor an Initiated, of the Sons or Daughters of Israel. @ 1831 
A. Knox Rem. (1844) I. 60 Certain to be understood only by 
the initiated. 1897 Mary Kincstey I, Africa 531 Removal 
from home and instruction from initiated members. 

Initiating (ini‘fieitig), 72/7. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING %.] That initiates: see the verb. 

1651 Baxter Jnf. Bapt. 177 To initiate them by Christ's 
initiating sign. 1751 Be. Lavincton “£nthus. Methodists 
(1754) Il. 276 After parting with their money to the initiat- 
ing Priests. 1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 52 To com- 
mence, then, with electricity as an initiating force. 

Initiation (inifijzfon’. [ad. L. cctiacién-en, 
n. of action f. zvztzdre to INITIATE. Cf. F. initia- 
tion (15th c. in Godef. Comf/.).] The action of 
initiating, or fact of being initiated. 

1. The action of beginning, cntering upon, or 

‘starting’ something; the fact of being begun; 
beginning, commencement, origination. 
_ 1641 Bricutman Predict. 3 The Church of Germanie had 
its initiaticn or beginning in Martin Luther..in. 1517, 1654 
H. L’Estrance Chas. 7 (1655) 132 The Parliament .. had 
granted but one Subsidy since the initiation of King James 
his reign. 1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 73 We must ever 
refer them back 10 some antecedent force .. and therefore 
the word initiation cannot in strictness apply. 1859 Mitt 
Liberty iii. (1865) 39 The initiation of all wise or noble 
things, comes and must come from individuals; generally at 
first from some one individual. 1863 H. Cox J/ustit... vi. 
43 Concerned in the initiation of Parliamentary measures. 

2. Formal introduction by preliminary instruction 
or initial ceremony into some position, office, or 
society, of to knowledge of or participation in 
soine principles or observances; hence generally, 
Admission to the knowledge, or instruction in the 
clements, of any subject or practice. 

1583 Stuspes Anat. Abus. 1. (1882) 81 At the time of 
their initiation, institution, induction and admission [into a 
benefice}. 1610 Br. Haut Apol. Brownists § 6 In the first 
of these is required indeede a solemne initiation by baptisme. 
1659 Order in Commons, Bernard Inn in N. & QO. 7th Ser. 
II. 3021 Some young Gentlemen of this House have lately 
had disorderly Meetings which they call ‘Initiations’. 1780 
Jounson Lett. to Alrs. Thrale 25 May, Bath is a good place 
for the initiation of a young lady. 1876 Moziry Univ, 
Serm. xvi. (1877) 268 -A large school isa inost valuable initia- 
Uon into actual life. 

b. attrth., as initiation fee. 

1890 Gross Gild Merch. 1. 29 To become a gildsman .. it 
was necessary to pay certain initiation-fees. 1897 Mary 
Kincstey 1, Africa 531 They always take a new name, 
and are supposed by the initiation process to become new 
beings in the magic wood. 

Initiative (ini-fictiv), sé. [a. F. dnitiative 
(1567 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. as INITIATIVE a@.] 

1. That which initiates, begins, or originates ; 
the first step in some process or enterprise; hence 
the act, or action, of initiating or taking the first 
step or Icad; Leginning, commencement, origina- 
tion. 

On one's own initiative, by one’s own origination. 

1793 W. Gopwin Eng. Pol. Fustice w. viii. 351 A sensation 
of pain was the initiative, and put my intellectual powers into 
action. 1809-10 CoLeRIwGE Friend (1837) 111. 118 From the 
absence of the leading thought, which, borrowing a phrase 
from the nomenclature of legislation, 1 may not inaptly call 
the inttiative, 1818 — Method in Encrcl. Aletrop. (1847) 
7 Lhere are many marked differences between Mathematical 
and Physical studies; but in both a previous act and con- 
ception of the Mind, or what we have called an initiative, 
is indispensably necessary, even to the mere semblance of 
Method. 1858 J. H. Newman /#2st. Sé. (1873) 111. an. iv. 324 
Theodoret’s visits to Antioch .. were not made on his own 
Initiative. 1882 Farrar arly Chr. 11. 505 Men who had 
followed the noble initiative of St. Paul, and who refused to 
receive anything from the Gentiles to whom they preached. 

b. To take the tniliative (¥. prendre Pinitia- 
tive, 1567 in Hatz.-Darm.): to take the lead, make 
the first step, originatc some action. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Alanners Wks, (Bohn) II. 46 
He has stamina; he can take the initiative in emergencies. 
1858 Buckce Crvilrz, (1873) 11. viii. 570 No reform can pro- 
duce real good, unless it is the work of public opinion, and 
unless the people themselves take the initiative. 

2. The power, right, or function of initiating or 
originating something. Hence to fossess or have 
the initiative. : 

1793 W. Gopwin Eng. Pol. Fustice 1. vii 53 Sensation is 
of some moment in the affair. It possesses the initiative. 
Ibid, v. xx. 544 Vhe legislative assembly, whether it pos- 
sesses the initiative, or a power of control only, in executive 
affairs. 1802 Alorn. Chron. in Spirit Pub. Frnls. (1803) 
VI. 302 If.. Mr. Henry Addington is to have the initiative 
in the Docks. 18$2 Branpe Dict. Sci., etc. s.v., That 
branch of the legislature to which belongs of right the 
power to propose measures of a particular class is said to 
have the initiative with respect to those measures. 1844 
Lever 7. Burke (1857) 11. 113 The initiative lay with you. 

b. spec., Pol. Sci. The right of a citizen or 
defined number of citizens, outside the Legislature, 
to originate legislation, as has been established in 
some of the Swiss Cantons since 1869-70, and in 
Switzerland as a Federal Republic since 1874. 

1889 Apams & CunninGHAM Szuiss Confed, vi. 80 Both 
Referendum and Initiative are institutions which have 
grown up gradually in the Cantons, spreading from one to 
another, 1891 Speaker 11 July 36/1 Vhe Initiative, or right 
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of a body of citizens ontside the Legislature to initiate pro- 
posals for the abolition, alteration, or enactinent of laws. 
1898 //asell’s Annual 643 (Switzerland) The principles of 
the Referendum and of the Initiative are in force, he 
latter signifies the right of any 50,000 citizens to demand 
a direct popular vote on any constitutional question. 

Initiative (inifictiv), @ [f. L. 2veerae-, ppl. 
stem ot zzrtrare to INITIATE + -IVE.] 

1. Characterized by initiating; having the fune- 
tion, power, or faculty of beginning or originating 
something ; of or relating to initiation, initiatory. 

1642 [implied in Incriattvety]. 1795 Hei. M. Wittiams 
Lett, France 1. i. (Jod., The initiative term of captivity 
and death. 1808 Bestuam Sc. Reform 108 Authority, in- 
quisitorial and initiative. 1849 Mitcuete Battle Seanmer 
(1852) 118 It was initiative, as its makers hoped, to a higher 
progress. 1874 Symonps Sk. /faly 4 Greece (1898) 1. i. 5 
At the tiine of Rousseau’s greatness the French people were 
tnitiative. 

+2. =INITIATED 2, Ods, ‘Perh, an error.) 

1656 Brount Glossog>., Initiative, Initiated (initialns), 
which hath ended his Apprentiship, or is a young beginner 
in the first Principles; licensed or admitted to. 

Ini'tiatively, adv. [f. prec. adj.+-Ly2.] In 
the way of initiation or origination, 

1642 T. Lecurorp Plain Dealing (1867) 5 Sone may say, 
that this power of ruling is but ministertally in the officers, 
and initiatively, conclusively, and virtually in the people. 
1832 in Alem. BP. Blomfield (1863) 1. viii. 207 Parliament 
would prohably be jealous of any distinct body legislating, 
even only initiatively, in Church matters. 

Initiator ini‘fie'ton. a. late L. ¢2itidtor 
(Tertull.), agent-n. f. 2vz//%@re to InITIATE.] One 
who or that which initiates. 

1676 Co.rs, /aitiator, which doth initiate. 1738 War. 
purTON Diz, Legat, u. iv. Wks. 1811 11. 68 The interpre- 
ters of these holy Mysteries, the Hterophants and Initiators, 
1822 T. Taviok Apuleius 276 initiators into the mysteries. 
1847 Lewes //ist. /Arlos. (1853) 125 Regarded as the ini- 
tiator of a new epoch. 

Initiatory (int'fietori), @. (sh.)  [f. zndtidt., 
ppl. stem of L. zvztedre to INIIATE + -onyY.] 

. Such as pertains to or constitutes the beginning 
or first steps; initial, introductory, opening, first. 

1612-15 Br, Hate Contempl, O. T. x. iin, It hath been 
euer the fashion of God, to exercise his champions with some 
initiatory incounters. 1710 SrreLe Yaler No. 234 ? 5, 
I found, .the principal Defect of our English Discipline to 
lie in the Iniiatory Part. 1823 Slackw. Mag. XIV. 545 
Prepared for that result by the initiatory sentence. 1875 
Stunps Const. //ist. 1. tii. 51 The initiatory siage of legal 
proceedings may well have been gone through. . 

2. Pertaining or tending to initiation; serving to 
initiate into some society, or some special know- 
ledge or study: see INITIATE v. 2, INITIATION 2. 

1632 G. IlErsert Country Parson xxiit, Ile hath gotten 
to himself some insight in things ordinarily incident and 
controverled .. by reading some tnitiatory Treatises in the 
Law. 1734 A. Youne /dol. Corrupt, Relig. 1. 46 \'.) It 
being the tnitiatory rite of their religion. 1A WARBURTON 
Diz, Legat, vt. i. Wks. 1811 V. 291 Which he did by the 
initiatory Rite of water-baptism. 1833 J. H. Newsman 
al rans. tit, (1875) 53 The Manichees seprescnted the ini- 
tiatory discipline as founded on a fictidn or hypothesis. 
1897 Mary Kincscey $7. Africa 532 The girls go into the 
wood or initialory hut for a few months before marriage. 

B. sé. Something that serves to initiate ; 
initiatory rite. 
_ 1675 L. Appisox State of Fews 65 Baptism is a constant 
initiatory of lhe Proselyte. ; 

Ilence Ini‘tiatorily a/v., in an initiatory manner. 

1652 SparkeE Prim, Devol, (1663) 148 And so sufficiently 
initiatorily to make good that of the Psalmist, Kings shall 
bring gifts. 

Initiatress (ini‘fijc'trés). 
-Ess.] A female initiator. 

1861 M. Arnotp Pop. Educ. France Introd. 23 France.. 
believes the other peoples of Europe to be preparing thein- 
selves. .for a like achievement, and..she is conscious of her 
power and influence upon them as an initiatress and 
example, eae ais 

Initiatrix (inifi,e'triks). 
trix, fem. agent-n. f. zzzdidre to INITIATE. 
mod.F. fttratrice.] = prec. 

1850 Mazzini Royalty & Repub. 171, 1 .. have sacrificed 
all the joys of life..to the worship of this one idea of Italy 
the Initiatrix, of my country, one and free. 1864 Spectator 
31 Dec. 1510 Italy. .has shrunk from assuming that office of 
tnitiatrix of a new order which Mazzini holds it was her 
duty to fill, and has turned aside to material prosperity. 

Inition (inifen), xave. Also 5 -cion. f[a, 
OF, inition, rnicion (Godef.), ad. L. type *inz- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. 7zire to enter.] Entrance, 
beginning, initiation. 

1463 G. Asusy Pocms (E. E. T.S.) 38/817 Vicious men 
yeve no gladly inicion To gracious werke, ne goode direc- 
cion. @1635 Naunton Fragm, Keg. (Arb.) 53 The inition 
of my Lords friendship with Mountjoy. 

Hence Ini'tionary @., pertaining to inition or 
entrance (into a college, etc.). 

1865 Trottore Wiss Mackenzie 1. iv. 71 He hesitated, 
fearing whether he might be able to pass even theinitionary 
gates of Islington, 

Iniune, iniunge, obs. var. ENJOIN v. 

Iniure, ete.: see INJURE, ete. 

Injail, Injealous: see Ensart, ENJEALovs. 

Inject ‘indzekt), vu. [f. L. zxject-, ppl. stem 
of znyicére to throw in or on, f. 2- (In- 2) + sacére 
to throw. Cf. F. zvzecter (18th c.).] 


an 


[f Inirraror + 


[a. late L. 2vert7a- 
GE 
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1. ¢rans. To throw in. 
Obs. rare. 

1611 Frorio, /ugettare, to iniect or cast in. 1623 Cocke- 
RAM I, To Cast in, /aject. 1646 Str ‘T. Browne /seud, 
“ep. n. i, 51 As may be observed in Ice injected therein. 

b. spec. Vo drive or force (a fluid, etc.) into a 
passage or cavity, as by means of a syringe, or by 
some impulsive power; said esp. of the introduction 
of medicines or other preparations into the cavities 
or tissues of the body: cf. Insection 1b. 

1601 Hottaxo Pliny xxvi. xv. 267 It is of great force 
either applied outwardly or injected inwardly. 1641 
Wickens Wath. Magick . i. (1643 153 The winde-gun, 
which is charged by the forcible compression of air, being 
injected through a Syringe. 1684-5 Bove J3/in, Waters 
109 To guess at the Qual:ties of the Mineral Waters, as by 
injecting it into the veins of a Dog, to try whether it will 
coagulate his Blood, or make it more fluid. 1758 J. 5. Le 
Dran's Observ, Surg. (1771) 27, 1 .. injected Barley Water 
upthe Nose, 1844 Durton Deafness gt Injecting warm 
water into the ear through the Fustachian tube, 1875 
Kaicut Diet, Mech. 1185 2 A device for injectit g a supply 
of feed-water into. .a steam-boiler. 1878 IUNcEY /‘Aystogr. 
193 Lava is then injected into the cracks. 

2. fg. To ‘throw in’ or introduce from without 
with more or lIcss violence or interruption, as a 
thought or feeling into the inind, a statement intoa 
discourse, ete. ; to suggest ; ta interject. Now rare. 

1639 SautMarsn Policy 196 Make use of the opportunity 
offered, and modestly injert the remembrance of your selfe. 
1647 Fut.er Good 1h, in Werse 7.73 Our Adversary injects 
.-bad motions into our hearts. 1654 {po Taytor Real Pres. 
Ip. Ded., To disturb the peace of consciences by troubling 
the persecuted, and injecting scruples into the infortunate, 
who suspect every thing. 1776 Jounson in Soszeell 16 Mar., 
I would have him to inject a little hint now and then, to 
prevent his being overlooked. 1842 R. M. MeCuryne in 
fem, (1872) 405 (Satan) injecting blasphemtes and polluted 
thoughts into their minds. 1865 Moz.ey A/irac. vi. 127 
A calculating engine injects into a lengthened series of 
regularly succeeding numbers an insulated deviation. 

3. fransf. To fill or charge a cavity, ete., or an 
animal body) by injection. Const. zz7A. 

1731 Monro (fr/le) Essay on the Art of Injecting the 
Vessels of Animals. 1753 Cuamnres Cycl Suppl. s.v. 
Injection, Many disorders of particular parts are no way 
curable, unless the parts affected are injected with a 
proper liquor. 1803 Aled. Jrul. UX. 551 An easy and 
successful method of injecting the audilory organ with 
metal, in order to exhibit its beantiful and intricate struc- 
ture 1844-57 G. Biro Uvin, Deposits (ed. 5) 369 The 
relicf .. given .. by injecting the bladder with warn water, 
1875 Lyece Princ. Geol, 1. 1t. xxv, 629 It is clear that such 
rents must be injected with inelted matier. 

+ 4. To throw or cast o7 something. Ods. 

1599 A. M.tr. Gabethouer's Bk. Phystcke 141 /2 \niect the 
same on hot coales, and sitt therover. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
x1. 322 They yet surround The town with walls, and mound 
inject on mound, 

Hence Injecting wé/. sé, 

1611 Cotcr., Seringucment, a squirting; an iniecting. 
1877 W. THomsos Voy. Challenger 1. i. 16 We are pro- 
vided with all the necessary apparatus and arrangements .. 
for dissecting and injecting. 

Injectable (indzektab'!), a. [f. Insect v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being injected: see INJECT 3. 

1830 R. Knox Béclard’s Anat. 180 Red and injectable 
peer vessels..are in so small proportion to the uninject- 
able substance, that [ete.]. 


eee \indge*ktéed), Ap. a. [f. as prec. + 


ta. In general sensc. 


-ED 

1. Thrown in, forced in, esp, in a fluid state. 

1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 4 The Processes .. are filled 
with the injected Liquor, 1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 474/2 
The injected water and condensed steam-water flowed off 
into the cistern. 1845 Darwin Woy. Nat. xiv. (1873) 312 
The injected axis of plutonic rock, 1897 Mary Kinusiey 
W, Africa 467 Vhe body is cut open to find in the entrails 
some sign of the path of the injected witch, 

2. Charged with something injected (see IxsECT 
3); sfec. in Path. Having the capillaries or small 
vessels distended with blood, bloodshot, 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Lxtomol. 1V. xxxvii. 7 Resembling 
blood-vessels as they are seen in injected glands. 1857 
Duscuison AWed, Lex. 500 The face and other parts are 
said to be injected, when the accumulation of blood in the 
capillary vessels gives them an evident red colour. 1867 J. 
Hoce wJ/icrosc. t. i. 6 Upon this disk the tnjected object is 
fastened. 1897 Adldutt’s Syst, Aled. Il. 963 Patches .. 
dark, almost black, and surrounded by injected vessels. 

Injection (indze‘kfan). [ad. L. tnfection-ent, 
n. of action f. zajrcére to Insect. Cf. F. enjection 
(13-r4th c. in Littré).] 

l. The action of injecting; casting or throwing 
in. +a. In general sense. Ods. rare. 

1611 Cotcr., /#yection,an injection ; a casting in, or vpon. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 327, I wish also, that there be, at soine 
times, an Iniection of some Oyled Substance. 1686 Goap 
Celest. Bodies wu. xiv. 341 "Tis a great Stone which upon 
injection mudds the Water. : 

b. sfec. The action of forcing a fluid, etc. into 
a passage or cavity, as by means of a syringe, or 
by some impulsive force; esf. the introduction in 
this way of a liquid or other substance into the 
vessels or eavities of the body, either for medicinal 
purposes, or (in a dead body or portion of one) in 
order to exhibit the structure or preserve the tissues. 

1541 R. Cor.ann Galyen’s Terapeut, 2 Hiij, It ts also 
many tymes necessary to make iniection of the medyca- 
mentes in the bladder by the yerde. 1625 Hart Anat. Lr, | 


INJOINT. 


iv. 69 After the injection of an anodine, or mitigating glister, 
the paine was much eased. 1668 ‘I’. Crarek title) Observa- 
tions on the Origin of the Injection into Veins, the Trans. 
fusion of Blood [etc.}, 1727-41 CHampers (ycl., /nyection 
is also used for the operation of filling the vessels with 
coloured wax, or any other proper matter, to shew their 
figures and ramifications, 1799 Aled. Jrnd. V1. 44t ‘The 
frequent injection of clysters is generally insisted on. 1842 
Lenny Cycl, XXII. 507/2 ‘The most effectual method of 
condensation is by the injection of cold water into the con. 
denser, 1845 Darwin Voy, Nat. xiv. (1852) 312 This rending 
ao Wee would, if repeated often enough. .form a chain 
°o iis, 

2. Path. The fact of being charged with injected 
matter ; injected or Llood-shot eunditian. 

1806 Med. Frul. XV. 469 The injection of the cellular 
membrane with blood. 1886 Syd. Soc. /ex., Injection, ..1n 
Pathology, the condition or state of distension of the capil- 
laries with blood. 1887 Buck's /Jandbk. Med. Sciences i 
660 Massage is contra-indicated when it is found to caure 
excessive injection, and especially if there be photophobia 
and lachrymation ; and it must not be employed in the pre- 
sence of iritis. 

3. concr. That which is injected; sfec. a liquid or 
solution injected into an aniinal body, for medicinal 
purposes, as an enema, or for preserving the tissues, 
or displaying the structure by colouring or inflatian. 

1607 12. Geimstone fr. Goulart’s Afem. List. 93 Then they 
might see come forth with the said Injection te gobbets 
of bloud. 1616 LButtonkar, /afection, a liquor which Sur- 
geons doe squirt into a deepe wonnd. ¢1720 W. Gisson 
farriers’ Dispens. x. (1734) 247. 1830 R. Knox Béclard's 
dinat, 180 The red injection, which 1s fine and very pene- 
trating, casily passes from the arteries into the veins, through 
the interinediate capillary system. 1897 <iddbutt’s Syst. 
Med, WN. 741 The ee of all injections for the relief of 
tympanitic distension is the enema assafaztida. 

4. fig. The ‘throwing in’ or active introduction 
of something from without, as of an idea into the 
mind, or of a statement into an argument, ctc.; 
that which is so introduecd, a suggestion, a hint. 
(Commonly used in 17th ec. of evil thoughts sug- 
gested Ly the devil.) Now rare. 

1622 T. Stovcitton Chr. Sacrif, ix. 125 The power of 
Satan, who by iniection of his fiery darts, so weakned the 
power wherein God had created hun. 1632 Quarces Dit, 
fancies Ww. xxxi, Satans Tije tions are like Weeds that fall 
Into thy Garden, darted or’e the Wall, 1644 Hunton 
Windic. Treat. Monarchy v. ag Were | answer once for all 
to this So fiequent an injection. 1698 W. Critcot fal 
Thoughts iv. (1851) 26 The devil., may disturb the peace 
and tranquillity of our consciences, by his wicked injec- 
tions. 1794 Sutuivan View Nat. V, 201 The metaphysical 
or physical influence of spirits, suggestions .. tnjections of 
ideas, Bolingbroke declares he cannot comprehend. 1875 
A, Burs Wen, (1816) IIL. 121 Distinguish between the in- 
jections of Satan,.and the breathings of the Spirit of God. 

5. alirtb. aud Comb., as injection powder, syringe, 
theory; esp. in terms relating to condensing steam- 
engines in which the steam is condensed by the in- 
jection of a jet of cold water, as tmyection-cock, 
-condenser, -engine, -pife, -valve, -water, 

1752 Smeaton in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 436 This engine 
consists of a receiver, a steain and an *injection-cock. 1845 
J. Ntcuorson Operat, Mechanic 171 The injection cock for 
allowing a small stream of water to flow into the condenser. 
1864 Wester, “Injection coidenser. 1842 Francis /ict. 
airts, *Injection Engine. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, 
"Injection. pipe, a pipe for injecting cold water into the 
condenser of an engine. 1890 Dasly Ncws 2 Apr. 2/6 The 
inflow of water was aliogether due to the destruction of the 
injection-pipes. 1803 A/ed. Frnd. 1X. 189 Shops where ‘ *in- 
jection powders ‘ are advertized in the windows. 1881 Ray- 
MoND Al/ining Gloss., “/nyection-theory, the theory that a 
vein was filled first with molten mineral. 1875 KnicHT 
Dict, Atech. s.v., Vhe area of the *injection-valve of a marine 
steam-engine is stated at one square inch for every 1o-horse 
power. 1824 R. Stuart //ist, Steam Engine 68 The cistern, 
for the supply of *injection water. 1839 R. S. Rostnson 
Nant, Steam Eng. 59 Over the condenser, and in commu- 
nication with the air pump is the hot well, into which the 
condensed steam, niixed with the injection water. .is pumped. 

Injector \indgekta1). [agent-n. f. L. znjrecre 
to Insect. ] 

1. A contrivance for injecting ; an apparatus for 
injecting water into the boiler of a steam-engine. 

1744 Warrick in Sil. rans. XLII. 16 My Apparatus 
was, a large /rois-guarts..an Injector, capable of containing 
Two or Three Pints, adapted thereto. 13825 J, NicHoLsox 
Oferat, Mechanic 292The diameter of the piston of the small 
pump orinjector, 1876 Routt.epcer Discov. 12 The injector 
1s applicable to stationary, locomotive, or marine engines. 

2. A person who injects. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Jed. 11. 895 nofe, All authors agree 
that withdrawal [of morphine] is more distressing to the 
injector than to the eater of the drug. 

Injeer, v. Sc. var. INGERE, INGYRE, to thrust 
in, obtrude, insinuate. 

1820 Scott <f4é0f xvii, This ts..a stratagem from first to 
last, to injeer into your confidence some esptal of his own. 

Injelly (indgeli), v. rare. [Is-! or 2} trans, 
To set or enclose in jelly. 

1842 Tennyson Andiry Court 25 A pasty costly-made, 
Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay, Like fossils of 
the rock, with golden yolks Imbedded and injellied. 

Injewel: see KnsewELt. Injoie, obs. f. Ensoy. 
Injoin : see Ensory, 

+Injoint, v.1 Obs. rare—'. 
To unite, join. 

1604 Suaks. OFA, 1. tii. 35 (ist Qo.) The Ottamites. . Steer- 
ing with due course toward the Ile of Rhodes, Haue there 
inioynted with an ufter Fleete Of 30 saile. 


tntr. 


[Ix- 2.] 


INJOINT. 


+Injoint, v.2 Obs. rare—'. [IN-3.] trans. 
To unjoint, disjoint, disjoin. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Mor. 152 The foresaid Bridge 
bya mightie lempest was injointed and broken. 

t+ Injointer, -tre, v. Obs. rare—'.  [app. 
f. In-2 + jotnder JoIntuRE.] frans. To jointure (a 
wife ; in quot. fg. 

1654? FeLcer Triana (1664) 44 Don Durio. .contented that 
his Daughter was injointred [ee, 1867 en-] in a true atfection, 
consented unto their Marriage. 

Injoy, Injoynye, obs. ff. Exsoy, Exsoin v. 

tInjucu:nd, ¢. Obs. rare—*. [ad. L. tuji- 
cundus, f. tn- (IN-3) + jécundus pleasant: cf. 
Jocunv:] Unpleasant, disagreeable. 

1657 Tominson Renon’'s Disp.295 Called Acalypbe because 
it is injucund to tbe tact. 1721 in BaiLey. 

Hence ¢ Injucu-ndly adv. (Bailey vol. Il, 1727). 

Injucu-ndity. vare. [ad.L. snjdcunditas, f. 
injacundus: see prec.and -1Ty.] Unpleasantuess, 
disagreeableness. 

1623 CockEraM, /niucunditie, vnpleasantnesse, 1721 in 
Battey, 1755 in Jounson, 1822 Mrs. E, Natuan Lan- 
greath 111.290 Yet have we the injucundity of witnessing 
that .. their promises are but fahulosities. 1877 PATMORE 
Unknown Eros un. xiv, (1890) 98 The fardel coarse of cus- 
tomary life’s Exceeding injucundity. 

Inju-dicable, a. rare—». [Ix-3.] 
nizable by a judge. 

1721 in Batey. 1755 in Jounson, Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Injudicial, 2. rare. [IN-3.] Not judicial. 
+a. Acting without judgement; injudicious. Ods. 
b. Not according to the forms of law. ec, Not 


proper to or becoming a judge. 

1607 S. Cottins Serm. (1608) 59 The clamours of the iniu- 
diciall multitude. 1721 Baitey, /vjudicial, not according 
to judgment. 1755 Jounson, /njudicial, not according to 
form of law. 1884 L’fool Mercury 21 June s/s In a very 
injudicial spirit .. he instituted a comparison between Eng- 
lish and American heauty. 
Injudi-cially, adv. rare. [In-3.] 
judicial manner; not judicially. 

1632 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 174, I must lay a fyne 
of 3001 upon Martin for dealing soe iniudicially, 1727 
Baicey vol. II, /zjucttcrally, illegally, in a manner not ac- 
cording to Law and Judgment. 174§ Exviza Havwoop Fe- 
male Spect, (1748) 1. 234 The Italian red, or any of those 
injudicially called face-mendiny stratageins. 
_Injudicious (indgsdi'fas), a. [Ix-3.] Not 
Judicious. 

+1. Wanting sound judgement; deficient in the 
power of judging aright. Ods. 

1649 Be. Hate Cases Conse. in. ix. (R.), You see..how 
unsafe it is .. for an unexpert and injudicious person to 
meddle with the holy oracles of the Almighty. 1654 WaRREN 
Untbelievers C, The hearts of the in-judicious multitude. 
1684-90 I. Burnet 7A. Earth (J.), A philosopher would 
either think me in jest, or very injudicious, if I took the earth 
for a hody regular in itself, if compared with the rest of the 
universe. a 1694 Tittotson (J), A sharp wit may find some- 
thing in the wisest inan, whereby to expose him to the con- 
tempt of injudicious people. ; ’ : 

2. Nat manifesting practical judgement or discre- 
tion; showing want of judgement in action, be- 
haviour, etc. ; unwise, ill-advised, ill-judged. 

1710 StERtR /atler No. 173 ? 1 Our ‘leachers are also as 
injudicious in what they put us to learn. 1792 Mureny 
Life Fohnson in F.'s Wks. (1816) 1. 47 It is painful to be 
thus obliged to vindicate a man .. against an injudicious 
biographer. 1797 Bewick Bret. Birds (1847) 1. 351 Our very 
unequal and injudicious game laws. 1838 Dickens Nich. 
Wick, viii, Squeers said what Mrs. Squeers had said was 
injudicious, 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. /ndtia 1. 227 An 
injudicious departure from the practice of negociating with 
that country through India. ; : 

Injudiciously (indzadifasli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY 2.} In an injudicious manner; in a manner 
showing waut of judgement; unwisely. 

1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 278 p 5 The Songs of different 
Authors injudiciously put together. 1790 Beatson Nav. & 
Mil. Atem. 1.155 The fleets being injudiciously stationed. 
Mod. The ‘time was injudiciously chosen for the attempt. 

Injudiciousness (indgzdi‘fasnés). [f. as 
prec.+-NEsS.] The quality of being injudicious ; 
want of judgement; deficiency in practical wisdom. 

1648 PrynnE Pilea for Lords 36 A manifestation of their 
injudiciousnesse and folly. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. 11. 309 
‘They seem to have been properly paired for vanity, weak- 
ness and injudiciousness. 1880 Daily (ed. 2 Dec., Stimu- 
lated in wild schemes by the injudiciousness of her friends. 

Injuir, obs. Sc. form of INguRE. 

+Injunct, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. injunct-us, 
pa. pple. ot zzyjzngére to Engoin.] Enjoined. 

1517 in 12th Rep. f/ist. MSS. Count, App. vu. 6, cccc 
dayes of perdone of injuncte penance. 

Injunct, v. collog. [f. L. injgunect-, ppl. stem 
of zajungére: after next.] ¢vans. To prohibit or 
restrain by injunction. Hence Inju‘neted ff/. a. 

1887 Ohio St. Frn/. (Columbus) 1 Sept., Because Foraker 
Proposed to ‘injunct’ the return of the rebel flags. 1890 

Daily News 14 Apr. 3/2 Farmers .. were driving up their 
carts of hay and weighing their produce on the injuncted 
machine. 1890 in /’a// AZall G. 19 Feb. 2/2 Stanley ..came 
up to me and said rather grimly, ‘I shall have to injunct 
that litle matter of yours’. 1894 HWestnr, Gaz. 14 Dec. 5/3 
A man was injuncted from calling a play ‘The Fatal Card’. 

Injunction (indzvnkfen). [ad. late L. #n- 
Junction-emt, n. of action f. ¢ajungére to ENJOIN : 

cf. F. zxjonction (1348 in Hatz.-Darm.).]} 
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1. The action of enjoining or authoritatively di- 
| tecting; an authoritative or emphatic admonition 
or order. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 92 Theyr commaunde- 
mentes, statutes, rules, iniunccyons, or other lawes. 1575-85 
Asp. Sanpys Serf. (Parker Soc.) 238 The prince did his 
duty, and the priests theirs; he by injunction, and they by 
execution. 1§96 SHaks. Merch. V, uu. ix. 17, Ar. 1 am 
enioynd by oath to obserue three things... Por. To these 
iniunctions every one doth sweare That comes to hazard for 
my worthlesse selfe. 1655 BoyLe Occas, Refi. 1v. xi. (1848) 
233 We readily obey the Injunctions of Lawyers and Phy- 
sitians, as long as we think tbem Prudently fram’d for our 
good. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x. 13 The high Injunction not to 
taste that Fruit. 1766 Gotpsm. M7zc. IV. x, My wife always 
let them have a guinea each, but with strict injunctions 
never to change it. 1791 BoswELL Fodnson an. 1744 note, 
The Emphasis should be equally upon sha/t and wot, as both 
concur to form the negative injunction. 1849 MAacauLay 
Hist. Eng. vi. 11. 153 In spite of all injunctions of secrecy, 
the news. .had spread fast. 1898 Fior. MontGomery Jony 
19 Forgetful of his Mother's parting injunctions. : 

2. Law. A judicial process by which one who is 
threatening to invade or has invaded the legal or 
equitable rights of another is restrained from com- 
mencing or continuing such wrongful act, or is 
commanded to restore matters to the position in 
which they stood previously to his action. 

Injunctions were formerly obtained by writ, but now by a 
| judgement or order. “‘lhey were originally granted only by 
| 


the Court of Chancery: commonly, to siay one party to an 
action from continuing that action, if there was an equitable, 
though not a legal defence thereto. By the Judicature Act 
of 1873, all divisions of the High Court received full power 
to grant injunctions. According to their purpose, injunc- 
tions are either vesérictive \restraining) or mandatory; as 
to their force, they are either tvterloculory ( provisional, 
temporary, ad interim), or perpetual s permanent). (In Sc. 
Law, the equivalent of a restrictive injunction is an INTER- 
Dict.) 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. V///, c. 21 § 17 Your highnes .. shall 
haue power. .to sende your writte of Iniunction, vnder your 
great seale, out of your sayde courte of Chauncerie. 1649 
Fuccer Just Man's Fun. 16 He may with an Injunction, 
out of the Chancery stop their proceedings. 1750 JoHNsoN 
Rambler No. 35 ? 13 She is always contriving some improve- 
ments of her jointure land, and once tried to procure an in- 
junction to hinder me from felling 1imber upon it for repairs. 
1768 Brackstone Comm. (1825) II]. 442. 1818 Cruise 
| Digest \ed. 2) 11.256 Special circumstances may arise, which 
| will..induce the Court of Chancery to grant an injunction 

to stay the proceedings at law, 1883 Lety Wharton's Law 
| Lex. (ed. 7) 411/1 By s. 24, subs. (5 , of the Judicature Act, 

1873, it is enacted that no proceeding in the High Court of 
pee: or before the Court of Appeal, shall be restrained 

y injunction. 1888 Lp. Linpcey in Law Kep. 31 Ch. Div. 
369 The very first principle of injunction law is that you 
do not obtain injunctions for actionable wrongs for which 
damages are the proper remedy. 

Jig. vit61g Danie To Sir 7. Egerton (R.), Therefore 
dost thou..by thy provident injunctions stay This never- 
ending altercation. 

+ 3. Conjunction, union. Obs. rare—'. 

1643 Mitton Divorce u. ix, It can be but a sorry and 
ignoble society of life, whose inseparable injunction depends 
meerly upon flesh and bones. 

Injunctive (indgzyktiv), a. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. @ayungére to ENJoIN + -IVE. Cf. F. tnyonctyf.] 
Having the character or qnality of eujoining. 

1624 [implied in InyuNcTIVELY]. 1664 H. More A/yst./niq., 
Afol. 536, Ido not mean Permissive in counter-distinction 
to /ngunctive. a1853 R. Warntaw Lect. James iv. (1869) 
66 It is pure in all its precepts, injunctive or prohibitive. 

lence Inju‘nctively adv., by way of injunction. 

1624 Botton Nero 233 Actions of life (to whose description 
an historians penne is iniunctiuely tied). 

Ivnjurable, a. [(f Insure v. + -aBLe.] Ca- 
pable of being injured, liable to injury. 

1862 Maurice J/or. & Met. Philos. 1V. 100 That incorrup- 
tible uninjurable and unchangeable which I preferred before 
the corruptible injurable and changeable. 

+Injure, 54. Chiefly Sc. Obs. Also 5-6 in- 
jur, 6 -juir(-gure). fa. F. ¢vzjure (1266 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. ¢njiiria.] By-form of Insury. 

€1374 Cuaucer 7 roylus 11. 969 (1018) O Auctor of nature, 

Is bis an honour to pi deite, That folk vngiltyf suffren here 
Iniure. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 980 Pai..went to 

e emperoure, to plenje apone pare fader Iniure. c1450 
Hotcranp Hovwdlat 921 All the fowlis..plenzeit to Natur Of 
this intollerable injur. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems xxiii. 38 Be 
just and joyws and dotonon ingure. 1596 DatrymrLe tr. 
Lestie’s Hist, Scot. \. 101 Thay ar persuadet that..slauchtir 
and sik iniures be the lawe of God [be] forbidne. /é/d. v1. 
339 warg., He remittis the iniuir done against him. 

Injure (indzis), v.  [Back-formation from 
Ingury sb.; cf, rare OF. trjurer (13th c. in 
Godef.). It displaced the earlier verb INsuny be- 
tween 1580 and 1640.] 

1. trans. To do injustice or wrong to (a person); 
to wrong. 

1soz SHaks. Rom. & Ful. ut. i. 71, | do protest I neuer 
iniur'd thee. 1594 — Kick. //7/,1. iii. 56 When haue I iniur’d 
thee? when done thee wrong? 1609 B. Jonson Case is 
Altered \. ii, l injure him In being thus cold-conceited of 
his faith. 1611 Biste (ra/. iv. 12, | amas ye are, ye haue 
Not iniured ine at all. 1693 Creech in Dryden's Fuvenal 
xill. (4697) 334 Exalted Socrates! Divinely brave ! Injur’d 
He fell, and dying He forgave. 1718 Freethinker No. 59 
p14 The Wretch, guilty of such Baseness, injures Himself, 
more than Thee. 1868 Bain J/ent. & Alor. Sc. Ethics 11. 
(1875) 494 Can one be injured voluntarily? It seems not, 
for what a man consents to is not injury. Norcanaperson 
injure himself. 


INJURIOUS. 


+ 2. To do outrage to (a person) in speech; to 
speak injuriously to or of; to insult, revile, abuse, 
slander offensively. Ods. 

1583 Leg. Bp. St. Andro’s 257 in Satir. Poents Reform, 
xlv, He was stubburne in his talk; Iniurit the elders. 1603 
Florio Montaigne 1. xxx. (1632) 105 These prisoners. .out- 
ragiously defie and injure them [their keepers}. 1653 Urgu- 
HART Kabelats 1, xxv, Whe Bun-sellers or Cake-bakers..did 
injure them most outragiously, calling them pratling 
gablers, lickorous gluttons. 

3. To do hurt or harm to; to inflict damage or 
detriment upon; to hurt, harm, damage; to im- 
pair in any way. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 140 That she .. can 
become therein more forcible, or lesse injured. 1600 SHAKs. 
A.¥.£.m. v. 9, I would not be thy executioner, I flye thee 
for I would not iniure thee. 1665 Bovte Occas. Reft. (1848) 
379 You must not suffer yourcharity too much to injure your 
judgment. 1667 Mitton ?. L. x. 1057 Least Cold Or Heat 
should injure us, his timely care Hath unbesaught provided. 
ke Funinus Lett, \wiii. 302, I shuld be sorry to injure the 
character ofa man. 1793 Anna Sewarp /e?é. (1811) II1. 232, 
1 am afraid they will injure their healths. 1859 [see IN- 
jury sb. 3). 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1. xxit.159 He had ..injured 
himself in crossing the Gemmi. 1879 HarLan yesight ii. 
22 When the eyeball..is injured by the fist, it is always bya 
blow aimed from heneath. absol. 21699 TEMILE (J.), 
They injure by chance in a crowd, and without a design ; 
then hate always whom they have once injured. 

b. intr. (for ref.) To become injured, to receive 
injury. 

1848 Fral. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. 1. 22 The hay being found 
to injure more rapidly after it has been opened. 

Hence I'njuring vé/. sb. and f/f. a. 

1651 Hosses Govt. & Soc. iii. § 4. 38 An injury can be done 
to no man but him with whoin we enter Covenant .. and 
therefore damaging and injuring are often disjoyn’d. 1877 
Furntvacy /uirod, Leopold Shakspere 91 So injured friend 
forgiving metts injuring friend forgiven. 

Injured (indgiud), pl. a. [f. prec. +-ED1,] 

1, Wronged. Also, Showing a sense of wrong, 
offended. 

1634 Sin T. Herpert 7raz, 68 Injured King Eta, undone 
by his subtle Daughter Medawa. 1667 Mitton ?. ZL. v. 450 
Jealousie .. the injur’d Lovers Hell. 1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 
693 Erasmus, that great injur’d name, (‘The glory of the 
Priesthood and the shame). 1814 JANE AusrEN J/ans/, 
fark i, Mrs. Price, in her turn, was injured and angry. 
1846 G. A. Lunpie J/sss. Life Samoa xxx. 229 The injured 
wife of the transgressing teacher was a native. 1872 Brack 
Adv. Phaeton iv, * But it rains!’ said Tita to him, in an 
injured way. 

2. Hurt, damaged, impaired. 

1857 H. H. Wison tr. Avg-veda 111. 89 The injured 
cauldron, leaking, scatters foam. 1899 Darly News 20 Dec. 
3/4 Vhe official list of killed and tmjured is as follows. 
Mod. Carrying his injured arm ina sling. The rest of the 
injured passengers are progressing favourably. 

Hence I-njuredly ad¢v., in an injured or offended 
manner. 

1886 ‘L. Keitn’ (Miss Johnston) CAilcofes II. vi. x11 
‘You're as goading as William Prior’, said Stephen in- 
juredly. 

Injurer i‘ndziiraz). 
who injures. 

1sgs Suaks. ohn u. i. 174 Thou monstrous Iniurer of 
heauen and earth. 1611 Frorto, /wsxdfatore, an insulter, 

.a proud iniurer.  ¢ 1613 Mippteton No Hitt dike a 
Woman's u. iii. 293 O that my heart should feel her wrongs 
so much, And yet live ignorant of the injurer! 1756 War- 
BuRTON Let. fo Lowth 12 Oct. (R.), The injurer of your 
father’s memory..deserved no quarter from you. 1856 Miss 
Yonce Datsy Chain 1. xxv. (1879) 261 The injured never 
hates as much as the injurer. 

+Inju‘rier. Ods. [f. Insuny v.+-eR1.] One 
who injures, an injurer. 

1598 J. Keerer tr. Romet’s Court. Acad. 168 Such an in- 
jurier .. is esteemed farre more honorable then is the other, 
1598 F 1.orio, Oltraggiatore,a wronger,a misuser, an iniurier, 

Injurious (indgii-rias), @ [a. F. tajurtenx 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. tnjtrdds-us, f. i0- 
jiiria YNsuRyY.] Fraught with injury; tending to 
injure: said of actions, and persons committing 
them. 

1. Wrongful ; hurtful or prejudicial to the rights 
of another; wilfully inflicting injury or wrong. 

1494 Fasyan Chrou. vit. 451 We se well that ye entende to 
perseuyr in your iniuryous withholdynge. 1548 HaALLChron., 
Edw. /V 210 b, The kyngdome. .could not by very divyne 
justice, longe contynew in that injurious stocke. 1555 EpEN 
Decades 326 Leaste I bee iniurious to any man in ascrybyng 
to my selfe the trauayles of other. 1634 W. Woop New Ang. 
Prosp. (1865) 59 A wronged servant shall have right. .from 
his injurious master. 1704 CipBerR Carcless Husb. 1. sp. i, 
Was ever Woman's Spirit, by an injurious Husband, broke 
like mine? 1774 Br. Hattrrax Anal. Rom. Civ. Law 
(1795) 83 The Injurious Party, besides a Civil, was liable to 
a Criminal prosecution. 1828 Scort F. 37. Perth xxii, He 
holds a late royal master of mine in deep hate for some in- 
jurious treatment .. which he received at his hand. 1871 
R. Evcis Catudlus lxiv.75 Gain'd Gortyna’s abode, injurious. 
halls of oppression. 

2. Wilfully hurtful or offensive in language ; 
contumelious, insulting; calumnious. (Now only 


of words or speech, and passing into sense 3.) __ 
¢1480 Henryson vst. Cres. 284 Ane blind goddes hir 
cald, that micht not see, With slander and defame in- 
jurious. 1484 Caxton Fables of sop 11. xii, The Iniuryous. 
mocquen and scornen the world and geteth many enemyes. 
aisgz Greene /Vks. (1882) IL. 219 An injurious Gentleman 
heere in Saragossa, who with despightfull taunts hath 
abused tbe Gentlewomen of Sicillie. 1607 SHaks, Cor. ut 


[f.as prec. +-Er!.] One 


INJURIOUSLY. 


iit. 69 Call me their Traitor, thou iniurious Tribune. 1719 
De For Crusoe 1. xvii, Tying his Hands, and giving him 
injurious Language. [1726-32 Tinpat Kapin'’s Hist. Eng. 
(1743) IL. xvu.99 Speaking of [lizabeth in very injurious 
terms. 1879 Farrar Sf. and (1883) 117 Injurious words 
lad been as far as possible from his thoughts. ] 

3. Tending to hurt or damage ; burtful, harmful, 
detrimental, deleterious. 

15s9 W. CunsincHam Cossogr. Glasse Pref. Aiv, This 
hathe bene to all men profitahle, and injurious to no man. 
1589 Warner 4/6, Lng. uu. Prose Add. (1612) 331, ] know 
thee wnwittingly iniurious. 1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland 135 
‘The Martin is not injurious only to the Squirrel, but to both 
small and great Birds. 1817 W. Secwys Law N7si Prius 
(ed. 4) II. 1300 It would be injurious to the public trade of 
England. 1879 Hartan /iyesight vill. 110 Another equally 
.-injurious habit is that of reading while lying down. 

Injuriously (indgivriasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.) In an injurious manner. 

a. Wrongfully, so as to wrong another. 

1561 tr. Calvin's 4 Godly Serm. iii. Giija, If we sholde 
suppose that he regarded or desyred nothing saue the build- 
yng .. we sholde iudge far a mysse and imuriously of this 
most godly and wyse man. 1571 IlANMER Chron. /rel. 
(1633) 175 He tooke away by strong hand and injuriously, 
from an holy Bishop two mannors. 1690 A Bury in #’oed's 
Life 16 Feb. O. H.S.: 11}. 325 One of the fellows who.. 
is injuriously, or at least too severely, expelled. 1779-81 
Jounxson ZL. /’., Pope Wks. IV. 79 [He] injuriously omitted 
his predecessor's preface. 1883 Law Nef. 11 (Queen's 
Bench Div. 597 The censure had been made injuriously and 
from motives of private malice. 1884 Ln. IsacksuRN in 
Law Times Rep, V1). 146/1 They have injuriously, as dis- 
tinguished from damnously, affected the plaintiff's rights. 


b. Hurtfally, harmfully. 

1809-10 Cotertoce Friend (1865) 131 No good man com- 
municating what he believes to be truth for the sake of 
truth..will be found to have acted injuriously to the peace 
or interests of society. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit, /udia II v. ii. 
367 Yo affect injuriously the interests of the Company, 1882 
Med. Temp. Jrul. L1. 100 Everyone of the individuals .. 
was affected injuriously by the alcohol. 

Injuriousness indziiariasn’s). [f. as prec. 
+-nkss.} ‘The quality of being injurious; wrong- 
fulness; hurtfalness, harmfulness. 

1648 Fikon Bas. ix. (1824) 61 Any propensity .. either to 
injuriousnesse or oppression. 1754 Liowarps reed, HV// 
It. vil. 185 Desperately inclined totreat his Neighbours with 
Injuriousness, Conteinpt and Malignity. 1845 De Quincey 
Nat. Temp. Wom, Wks. 1890 XIV. 271 The injuriousness 
to enfeebled stomachs of all fluid. 

Injury ‘ndgtiri), sb. fad. L. zaytiria wrong, 
hurt, detriment, sb. use of fem. of ¢xjur7us unjust, 
wrongful, f. 22- (In- 3) + yas, gur- right. Cf, AF. 
?n-, enjurie (Ph. dc Thaun).] 

1. Wrongful action or treatment; violation or in- 
fringement of another's rights; suffering or mischicf 
wilfully and unjustly inflicted. With @ and J/, 
A wrongful act ; a wrong inflicted or suffcred. 

1382 Wycuir Col. iii. 25 He that doth iniurie [Vulg. 
injuriam] shal resseyue that that he dide yuele. ¢ 1386 
Chaucer Afelib. 2? 845 Ye .. han doon grete Iniuries and 
wronges to me and to my wyf. 1477 Fart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 19 Ther is nv lorde that woll venge the Iniuries don 
therto. 1509 FisHer /’un. Serm. C'tess Richmond Wks, 
(1876) 291 She was..redy a none to forgete and to forgyue 
iniuries done vnto her. 1611 Binte /'ransl. Pref 1 Ly 
[wholesome laws]..we are bridled .. from doing of iniuries. 
1627-77 FettHaw Resolves il. xlvi 248 Injury is properly 
the willing doing of Injustice to him that is unwilling to re- 
ceive it. 1729 BuTLER Serm. Resentment Wks. 1874 I]. 94 
Injury, as distinct from harm, may raise sudden anger, 1768 
Biacksroxe Cowon. I11.2 Private wrongs..are an infringe- 
ment or privation of the private or civil rights belonging to 
individuals..and are thereupon frequently termed civil in- 
juries. 1839 Kricutcey //ist. Eng. II. or It was associated 
in her mind with her mother’s injuries, and her own. 1883 
Wharton's Law Lex., /njury, any wrong or damage done to 
another, either in his person, rigbts, reputation, or property. 

+2. Intentionally hurtful or offensive speech or 
words; reviling, insult, calumny; a taunt, an 
affront. Obs. [Cf F. zujure=parole offensante, 
outrageuse.] 

1514 Barcay Cyt. & Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 16 This 
scorfy scoflynge declareth openly Agaynste rurall men, 
rebuke and injury. 1603 FLorio JJoulaigve 1. xivi. (1897) 
II. 185 He began toraile upon them with a thousand 
injuries. @1626 Bacon (J.), He fell to bitter invectives 
against the French king; and spake all the injuries he could 
devise of Charles. 1659 D. PELL /szpr. Sea 107 With the same 
patience that Chirurgions will [bear] the injuries and blows 
of mad, and frantick men, 1710 StRELte Tatler No. 172 
p 1, I do not mean it an Injury to Women, when I say 
there is a Sort of Sex in Souls. 

3. Hurt or loss caused to or sustained by a person 
or thing; harm, detriment,damage. With az and 
pl. An instance of this. 

c1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 39 Wyth oute iniurie of hys 
godhed he ouercome hym bat .. had brought man into 
synne. 15s5 EpEN Decadvs ‘lo Rdr. (Arb.) 49 Thiniurie of 
tyme consumynge all thynges. 1607 Torsett Four. 
Beasts 1658)27 Some shepheards in Italy use thereof to 
make sacks, wherein they wrap themselves from the injury 
of rain. 1726 Leoni tr. Adbert?s Archit. 1. 45/1 “Khose 
parts of the Wall which are near to the ground, .. by the 
alternate injuries of Dust and Wet, are very apt to moulder 
and rot. 1816 Scott Antig. xxx, Having sustained a heavy 
blow without injury. 1845 lorist's Fru/. 266 Repotting.. 
has been neglected for three or four years without apparent 

injury tothe plants. 1859 Engineer VII. 282, Of the cases 
of injury from causes beyond the passengers’ own control, 

all but twenty-seven were occasioned by collisions between 
trains, and mostly great numbers were injured at once. 
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+b. concr. A bodily wound or sore. Oés. rare. 

1599 SHaks. //en. $7, un. vi. 129 Wee thought not good to 
bruise an iniurie, till it were full ripe. 

4. Comb., as injury-doing, wrong-doing. 

1567 MarLet Gr. /orest 29 He..began to accuse Nature 
of Iniurie doing and offence. Z 

+I-njury,v. Oés. Also (6 injuirie). a. F. 
injurter 1266 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. 272- 
Juridre, {, injuria INIURY. Supplanted ¢ 1600 by 
the current INJUKE.] 

1. trans. To wrong; =Ingure 1. 

€ 1484 2lnanpton Corr, Camden) 64 One Robart Walkin- 
ham is injuried & wronged of his tennor in Arkenden. 1561 
Davus tr. Sullinger on A poc, (1573, 175 Rome hath spoyled 
the whole world, and iniuried all nations. 1603 FLorio 
BMontargne 616 He .. should greatly wrong himselfe and 
injurie me as much. 1651 Ilonnes Lewieth. 1. xxii. 119 If 
any particular member conceive himself injuried by the 
Body it self. 

2. Toabuse with words, revile, calumniate; =IN- 

JURE 2. 
_ 1484 Caxton Fubles ve Esop t% xvi, That he be not 
iniuryed and mocqued of euery one. 1579 Vouson Cadzin's 
Serm, Tim, 1011/2 We must be more greued and tormented 
at it, then if wee our selues were reuiled and iniuried in 
most spiteful sort. 1603 Frorio Montaigne 1. xivii. (1897) 
II. 193 Where occasion brings us neere the enemie, we 
freely give our souldiers libertie, to .. injurie him with all 
manner of reproaches. 

3. To hurt, harm, damagc; = INJURE 3. 

1579 Futke Confut. Sanders 694 Least the trophee of our 
victorie by treading vpon..be iniuried. 1630 Lorp Bansans 
83 They will not indure tosee a tly or worme or anything 
living injuryed. 

IIcnce t I-njuried ff/. a., + I-njurying vd/. sh. 

1600 J. Musit in Alrchpr. Controv, Camden) I. 160 Vn- 
lesse the iniuried freely forgiue. 1604 T. Wricut /'ossions 
278 The heynousnes of spitefull iniurying. 

+ Inju‘st, « Obs. [a F. tajuste (14th c., 
Oresme), ad. L. zzyjrstus, f. in- IN- 3) + jrtslus 
Jest.) Not just; opposed to justice; = Ungust. 

¢ 1430 Lypc. A/in. Poems, Llors, Shepe, & G.i Percy Soc.) 
120 Injuste promocioune and parcialite. 1491 Caxton # tfas 
Patr, W. de W. 1495) 1. 184 h 2 The wethers represente 
the Iniuste & wycked — 1598 SresseR in Grosart Spenser's 
i'ks. 1. 539 Iniuste and dishonorable meanes. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne /’send. /7p. 11. xi. 130 The quarrell of Origen was 
injust and his conception erroneous. 1711 Hearne Collect. 
II}. 186 Plainly shewing how injust they had been. 

Injustice indzostis. (a. F. zzyjustece (14th 
c., Oresme), ad. L. gajiistitia, © tayustus INIUST: 
cf. Jostice.] The opposite of justicc; unjust 
action; wrong; want of equity, unfairness. With 
an and /., An instance of this; an unjust act. 

1390 Gower Conf. III- 256 Speciall misgovernaunce 
Through covetise and injustice. 1526 Pilg. Perf. W. de 
W. 1531) 78 Occasyon to condempne his prelate of iniustyce 
& iniquite. 1601 in Archpr. Controv. (Camden) II. 177 
The many iniustices of yo® last edict. 1611 Dinie Leclus. 
xl. 12 All briberie and iniustice shall be hlotted out. 1792 
Anecd. W. Pitt I. xxix. 141 The Americans have been 
wronged. They have been driven to madness by injustice. 
1839 Miss Mitrorp in L'Estrange 7 i/e (1870) TI. vii. 102 
The portrait prefixed to his “Speeches” does him great in- 
justice. 1879 H. Spencer Data of Ethics vii. § 45. 122 The 
class-privileges which make injustices easy. 

Hence + Inju‘sticer, Obs. nonce-wd., an agcnt or 
officer of injustice. 

a 1618 Raceicn Prerog. Parl. 1628) 27 The Tustices of 
peace in England haue oppos'd the iniusticers of warre in 
England. 2 

+Inju'stifiable, @. Obs. rare. [In-3. Cf 
F. txjustifiable Littrc).) Incapable of being justi- 
fied, unjustifiable. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. wv. xii. 217 We have no 
easie reason to doubt, when great and entire Authors shall 
introduce injustifiable examples. @1714 Burnet (fist. Ref. 
an. 1540 (R.) That injustifiable precedent of passing over so 
necessary a rule, of giving the partys accused an hearing. 

+Injustly, adv. Obs. [f. Jssust + -Ly 2.) 
In an unjust manner, unjustly. 

1502 Ord. Crysien Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. ix. 108 To be 
iniustly the cause of the dethe of our neyghboure, 1633 
Hares Brevis Disguis. in Phenix (1708) 11. 340 Either .. 
your Doctrine is false, or else our Lord Christ injustly 
requires Impossibilities. @1715 Burnet Owen Tyme i. (1725) 
I. 197 Letting the King see .. how injustly they had been 
misrepresented to him. 

Injyne, obs. form of ENGINE. 

Ink (ink, sé... Forms: 3-4 enke, (5 enk, 
henk), 3 inc, 3, 6-7 inck, 4-6 ynk(e, 4-7 inke, 
\6 incke, 6-7 yncke), 3- ink. [a. OF. engue 
(11th c. in Hatz.-Darm. ; in mod.F. ezcre’:—late 
L. excaustum, a. Gr. éyxavarov the purple ink nsed 
by the Greek and Roman emperors for their signa- 
tures, f. éyxaiev to bur in (see Encaustic). The 
OF. form retained the Greek accent, while It. 2#- 
chtostro (Old Milanese zzcostro, Diez) is due to the 
Latin stressing encau'stum, *encaustrum., The 
word has been adopted in Boh. as zzkousf, for- 
merly zzkaust; and in Du. as zvkf (older exks).) 

I. 1. The coloured (usually black) fluid ordi- 
narily employed in writing with a pen on paper, 
parchment. etc. (wztting ink), or the viscous paste 
used for a similar purpose in printing (printing or 
printer's ink). 

When the word is used without qualification, tbe ordinary 
black writing-Aluid is commonly meant. The various kinds 


INK. 


! of ink are distinguished by their colour, as L/ack, red, blue, 


gold ink, etc; by the purpose which they serve, as copying, 
lithographic, marking, printing (or printer's), writing ont : 
hy some special quality, as zxdedible, invisible, sympathetic 
tuk; by the place of manufacture, as China, Indian Ink, q.v. 

¢1250 Weld Maregrete \xi, So boc is writen wid enke. 
a 1300 Cursor MM. 648 Es nan forsoth wit hert mai think, Ne 
writer nan mai write wit inc [ 77/. A/S. enke] Pe mikel ioy. 
a 1375 Joseph Arinr, 194 On vche braunche was a word of 
breo maner enkes, Gold and Seluer he seis and Asur for- 
sope. 1387-8 1. Usk Test. Love Prol. (Skeat) |. 15 Some 

.. painten with colours riche and some with vers, as with 
red inke, and some with coles and chalke. ¢ 1400 Afol. 
Loll. 91 We how not to honor pe gospel pus, but is to sey, 
pe henk, or be parchemyn. 1480 Caxton Descr. Scot. 
(1520) 1 2 They wolde somtyme —peynt them with ynke or 
with other peinture or coloure. 1568 Grartox Chron. II. 
637 Guthenbergius,..within .xvj. yeres after did invent the 
ynke which the Printers now use. 1590 Svenser /*. Q. 1.1. 
22 Deformed monsters, fuwle, and blacke as iuke. 1638 F. 
Jusivs Pat, of Ancients 285 Such a thinne kinde of inke 
r vernish, that it did..darken the .. glasing colours. 1712 
tr. Pomet’s /list. Drugs 1. 142 Vhe Indians dye Skins, and 
make Ink with them, 1727-41 Cuamuers Cyc/.s v., Indian, 
or Chinese ink, is an admirable composition..it is not fluid, 
like our writing inks. /é/d., Printing ink is made of nut- 
oil, or linseed-oil, turpentine und lamp-black. 1753 /é:d. 
Suppl, s.v., Every sort of liquor with which a person may 
write so that the letters do not appear till there is some 
particular means used to give them a colour different from 
that of the paper, are called by the name of sympathetic 
Inks, 1765 Dict. Arts 4 Sc. s.v., Composition of common 
black fac Preparation of Red Ink from Vermilion. 1796 
Witnerine rit, 72, 111.743 The expressed juice of the petals 
is a good blue ink. 1819 /’anfologia s.v. /nk, ‘ Chemical 
Indelible Ink * suld for the purpose of marking linen. 1829 
Hoop £ug. Aram xxi, A sluggish water, black as ink, ‘The 
depth was soextreme. 1855 Cartvce A/isc., Prinzenraub 
(1872) VII. 158 Lattles .. fought only hy ink. 1893 SeLous 
Trav, S. FE. Africa 151 The whole sky on one side of the 
heavens was as black as ink. 1899 Ar7t. Printer X11. 62 
When..type here and there refuses to take ink. 

Jig. and tronsf. 1548 Hatt Chron., Ten. V1) 48 Y* no 
person beyng embrued or spotted wt y* ynke of y* abhomin- 
able crime, shoulde escape y* peyne. 1677 Horneck Gr. 
Lavy C onsrd. iv. (1704) 198 As if, like agua fortis, it would 
take out the ink which sin and the devil have cast on their 
souls inamoment. 1879 J. burroucus Locusts & IW. lloney 
129 The lake was a pool of ink. 

b. The black inky liquid scercted by the cuttle- 
fish and allicd cephalopods, and stored in a sac 
or bladder, from which it is ejected at will so as 
to cloud the watcr and assist the animal in its 
escape from danger. 

a@1g86 Sipney Arcadia 1622) 61 The fish called sepia, 
which being in the net, castes a blacke inke about itselfe, 
that in the darkenesse thereof it may scape, 1589 tr. 
Pasguils Retusn Cb, They are the very Spawnes of the 
fish Szpra, .. where the streameis cleere, .. they vomit vp 
yncke to trouble the waters. 1641 ‘Smectymsces’ bind. 
Answ, v. 62 He deals like the fish Sepia, and casteth outa 
great deal of black inke before the eyes of the Reader, that so 
hee may escape without observation. 1815 W. Proct in 
Thomson Ann. Philos. V. 417 (heading) On the Colouring 
Matter, or Ink, ejected by the Cuttle Fish. 1847 Carpenter 
Zool. § 880 A very singular secreling organ, which, in the 
dibranchiate Cephalopods, produces an ahundance of a 
black liquor, commonly termed its ik, 1861 Hutme tr, 
Moguin-Tandon 1. wi. ii. 82 A black liquid known as the 
Ink of the Cuttlefish .. The pigment .. known as Roman 
Sepia, is obtained from this black liquid. 

IL. attrib. and Contd. 

2. General combinations: a. attributive, as zzk- 
drop, -line, -stain; Wb. objective, as z7k-carrying, 
-distribuling, dropping ,-wasting adjs., ink-maker ; 
c. instrumental, as zzh-blurred, -spotled, -stained, 
-wrilten adjs.; . similative, as 77k-b/ack, -coloured, 
adjs.; also zz-/ike adj. 

1599 Marston Sco. I'illanie 1. ili. 183 What Academick 
starued Satyrist .. with *inke-black fist, Would tosse each 
muck-beap, for some outcast scraps? 1897 Mary KinosLev 
W, Africa 298 Looking blankly at a lake of ink-black 
slime. 1875 KNicut Dict. Mech. 1188/1 The endwise motion 
of the *ink-distributing rollers. a 1847 Exiza Cook oom of 
Household ii, The ?ink-drop may fall. a 1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 16/1 To deadly cypress, and 
*ink-dropping firrs; Your palms and mirtles change. 1605 
Syivester Dx Bartas u. iii. ui. Law 552 With *Ink-like 
Rheum the dull Mists’ drouzy vapours Quench their home 
Fires. 1731 W. Hatrrexxy Perspectrve 24 Then draw 
the “Ink Lines .. which represents the Top of the Wall. 
1598 Florio, /wchiostraro, .. an *inke-maker. 1714 Man- 
DEVILLE Fad. Bees (1733) 1. 333 The ink-makers .. would .. 
offer to choak me with astringents, or drown me in the 
black liquor. 1805 od. London 443 Inkmakers, stationers, 
papermakers. 1819 Pantologia s.v. /nk, Lemon-juice, and 
the juice of sorrel will also remove *ink-stains. 1857 Eapie 
3. Krtto xii. (1861) 418 An *inkstained recluse. 1581 SiDNey 
Afol. Poetrie Arb.) 71 All, that haue had the euill Iucke to 
reade this *incke-wasting toy of mine. 

3. In the names of vessels or receptacles for hold- 
ing writing or printing ink, as zzk-bottle, -box, -can, 
-case, -cup, -dtsh, -glass, -holder, -reservoir, -tin. 
Also INK-HORN, -POT, -STAND, -STANDISH. 

1583 Hottysanp Campo di Fior 333 Hoe boye, reache 
me that *inke-bottell. 1711 Broce. Spec’. No. 77 P 9 He 
writes a Letter, and flings the Sand into the Ink-bottle; he 
writes a second, and mistakes the Superscription. 1875 
A. R. Hore Aly Schoolboy Fr. 227 He dipped_a large pen 
into his inkbottle. 1640 Howett Dodona’s Gr. (1645) 55 
The secretary pour‘d the *Ink-box all overthe Writings. 1853 
Illustr, Exhib, 48g The ductor-roller forms one side of an 
ink-box, from which, as it revolves, it withdraws a portion of 
ink. 1663 BoyLe Hist. Colours il. Exp. ix, I have found pens 
blacked. .when Ihad a while carried them about me in a silver 
*ink-case. 1886 STEVENSON Pr. O/fo ul. xiii. 222 Give ine 
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the *ink-dish. 1680 V. Atsop A/isch. Jiiposit. 103 If the late 
change of Ink horns, into *Ink glasses, had but taught us 
how frail and brittle we all are. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vii. xxiv, Emptying the ink- 
glass (hy mistake for the sand-glass) on a paper which you 
have just written out fairly. 1703 T. N. City §& C. Pur- 
chaser 194, | saw him Sodder on bottoms to I.eaden-stands, 
or *Ink-holders. 1855 CARLYLE Prinzenraud 100 Standing 
in Luther's room, with Luther’s poor old oaken table, oaken 
inkholder, still there. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1187/2 
The *ink-reservoir of a printing-press from which the ink is 
taken by an ink-roller. 1876 Preece & SivewRIGHT 
Telegraphy 73 The ink-reservoir should never be too full, 
otherwise the apparatus is apt to become clogged with ink. 


4. Special combinations : ink-bag, the bladder- 
shaped sac in the cuttle-fish and related animals 
containing the ‘ink’: see 1b above; ink-ball, 
(a) =Bave 56.1 13: see quot. 1884; (4) a kind of 
oak-gall employed in the manufacture of ink; 
ink-bench, the inking-table of a printing machine 
(Knight Déct. A/ech. 1875); ink-block, in print- 
ing, a block or table on which the ink is 
spread, to be taken up by the rollers or ink-balls ; 
ink-brayer = Brayer2; ink-cap = /2k-mush- 
room; ink-cylinder, an inking cylinder or roller 
ina printing machine; +ink-dabbler, a scribbler; 
+ink-divine (see quot.); ink-duct, (@) the duct 
of a cephalopod’s ink-bag ; (6) =<sk-trough; ink- 
eraser, a piece of prepared caoutchouc, or similar 
substance, used to erase writing in ink or blots; ink- 
fish, a cuttle-fish or squid; ink-fountain = 7ik- 
trough, ink-gland =7nk-lag; ink-knife, a blade 
for controlling the flow of ink from an ink-foun- 
tain, or for pressing down the ink; +ink-man, 
the employee in a printing-office who prepares the 
ink for use; ink-mushroom, a mushroom of the 
genus Cofrinus; ink-nut = MyropaLay; ink- 
pad, an inking-pad; ink-pencil, a pencil filled 
with a composition possessing some of the qualities 
of ink; ink-plant, the luropean shrub Cortaria 
myrtifolia, or New Zealand species C. thymifolia ; 
ink-powder, the powdered ingredients of ink; 
ink-printing, the process of making photographic 
prints in common ink; ink-roller, an inking- 
roller; ink-root, the root of the American sea- 
lavender or marsh-roscmary (Statice Limonitum) ; 
ink-sac = 724-6ag; ink-saucer, a dark mark (Le- 
neath the eye); ink-slab, the slate or stone slab 
of an ink-table; ink-slice, a broad knife or paddle 
used for handling printer’s ink ; ink-slinger (orig. 
U.S.), a contemptuous appellation for a profes- 
sional writer, esp. a reckless writer in the newspaper 
press; so ink-slinging; ink-spot, (a) a stain 
of ink; (4) a dark spot on the skin; ink-stone, 
(a) native copperas or iron-sulphate, uscd in mak- 
ing ink, (4) a slab of stone or slate on which Indian 
ink is preparcd for use by rubbing; ink-surface, 
a surface serving as an ink-table; ink-table, in 
a printing-press, the table or slab on which the ink 
is distributed by the roller; ink-tippler (sonce- 
wa.), one who is constantly using ink, a writer; 
ink-trough, the reservoir containing the ink in a 
printing machine; ink-value, the equivalcnt in 
a black-and-white print of a colour in a painting ; 
ink-well (sce quots.); ink-wood, the tree //}'fc- 
late paniculata, found in S, Florida and the W. 
Indies ; ink-writer, a telegraph instrument which 
records messages in ink. 

1835-6 Toop Cycl. Anat, 1. 536 The “ink-bag probably 
attains its largest proportional size in the genus Sepiodr. 
1873 Dawson Earth & Alan ix. 223 The Belemnite .. had 
ink-bags provided with that wonderfully divided pigment, 
inimitable by art. 1884 Souruwarp Pract. [rint, (ed, 2) 
385 The Printer’s *Ink Ball, which is now very seldom used, 
consists of a semi-globular pad, coated with composition. 
1888 Century AJag. XXXVI. 765 The juice of poke-berries, 
compounded with vinegar, or the distillation of a vegetable 
product known as ‘ink balls’, usurped the place of ink. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury i. iii. 56 Brayer, isa round wooden 
Rubber .. used in the *Inke-block to Bray and Rub Inke. 
1727-41 CnamBers Cycl.s.v. Printing, One of these [balls] 
the pressman takes in each hand, and applying them on the 
ink-block, to charge them with ink, he [eic.]. 1790 Nicuo1.- 
son Speci f. Patent, O isa cylinder faced with Teather and 
Iying across an ink-block. 1841 Savace Dict, Printing 
s.v. [nk Block, The introduction of rollers has superseded 
the use of the ink block, for which has been substituted an 
inking apparatus. 1887 Amer. Naturalist XX1. 553 *Ink- 
cap (species of Coprinus). 1894 Brit. Printer VII. 346 Most 
rollers in the better machines are driven by the friction of the 
*ink cylinder. 1598 B. Jonson Zu. Man tn Hum. v. i, 
These paper-pedlars ! these *ink-dabblers! 1604S. Hieron 
Wks. I. 533 It is no matter, though the papists continue to 
call vs in scorne “inke-diuines, because of our close adhering 
to the holy text. 1835-6 Topp Cyc/. Anat. I. 530/1 Delicate 
fasciculi .. intercept the termination of the .. *ink-duct. 
1883 W. Biaurs in Printers’ Reg. 125/2 The ink-duct at the 
end, with its roller supplying a small but regular quantit 
of ink at each revolution. 1881 Darly News 1 Mar. 5/1 
However long you may boil the tender parts of camel, the 
Plat .. is no better than so much *ink-eraser. 1693 PAid. 

Yrans. XV11. 855 The Sleave or *Ink-fish, Lo//ivo. 1952 
Sir J. Hut A ist. Anive. 97 The Ink-fish, or Cuttle-fish 

-. when in danger of heing taken, it emits a black liquor 
like ink out of it’s mouth. 1875 Knicnt Dict. Mech. 1798/2 
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The *ink-fountain and ink-distributing apparatus. 
Woopwarp Jollusca 63 *Ink-gland always present. 1598 
Frorio, /uchiostraro, an *inke-man, an inke-maker. 1619 
Purcuas Adicrocosnimus |v. 522 ‘he Printer seemes to muster 
a great many vnder him; tbe Founder, Grauer, Cutter, 
Inke-man, Paper-mun, Corrector, Compositor, Presse-men, 
and others. 1690 Lond, Gaz. No. 2534/4 Holman’s London 
*Ink-Powder,.. being the best Ingredients for making the 
strongest and best black Writing Ink. 1819 Pantologia s.v. 
ink, Ink powder. .is nothing else than the substances em- 
ployed in the composition of common ink, pounded and 
pulverised, 1825 J. NicHotson Oferat. Alechanic 307 It .. 
remains for a short period in contact with the surface of the 
*ink-roller..thereby receiving a portion of ink upon its sur- 
face. 1890 W. J. Gorvon Foundry 181 A series of distri- 
buting ink-rollers. 1884 F. M. Crawrorp Nom. Singer 
I. 3 He had great black eyes, with *ink-saucers under 
them. 1884 Soutuwarp Pract. Print, (ed. 2) 384 Where 
very large quantities of ink are required to be spread out 
on the table, an “ink slice is sometimes used. 1887 W. 
Doucias Duelling Days in the Army 132 Every one on the 
Paris press seems ready. .to fight any other *ink-slinger on 
the slightest provocation. 1896 Academy 7 Nov. 347/2 
Only great critics, or impertinent ink slingers, would attempt 
to appraise their value, 1894 Daily News 2 May 6/3 High- 
bred women who were not given to what modern Americans 
call ‘ *ink-slinging ’. 1896 Spectator 7 Nov.619 There is. .no 
picturesque ink-slinging, as the happy American phrase 
goes, 1839 Mag. Dom. Econ. 1V. 214 *Ink-spots and other 
stains on silk. 1897 Adléutts Syst. Med. Il. 223 Ifa 
general erythema [in small-pox] be .. accompanied by 
isolated ink spots it will certainly be fatal. 1825 J. NicHot- 
son Operat. Mechanic 307 The reciprocating motion of the 
carriage causes the *ink-table .. to receive ink upon its 
surface from the elastic roller. 1884 SouTHwarp Pract. 
Print. (ed. 2) 467 As an ink-table for colour work there is 
nothing equal to white marhle. 1892 /é:d. ‘ed. 4) 12 In 
*machines’..the ink table always adjoins the type bed, and 
the rollers are passed over it and on to the type mechanic- 
ally. 1842 Mrs. Gore /ascin, 120 Io I look like an old 
rat that has spent its days in gnawing the classics ?..Am 
Ian “ink tippler? a college sizar? 1818 F. Cowper in Savage 
Dict, Print. (1841) s.v. /aking Apparatus, Vhe *ink trough 
is fixed at one edge of the table. 1890 W. J. Gornon 
Foundry 181 An ink-trough from which the roller. .is lifted 
at every revolution. 1894 Atheuzum 22 Dec. 867/1 ‘Vhe 
rendering of what are called the “ink values of Mr, Beards- 
ley’s designs. .must have been a matter of frequent difficulty. 
1875 Kwicnt Dict. Alech. 1188/2 “fuk-wedl, an ink-cup 
adapted to occupy a hole ina desk. 1876 Preece & Sive- 
wricnt Telgraphy 71 While it [the inking disc] just dips 
into the ink-well it also gently presses against the paper. 
lbid. 116 Wheatstone’s system of automatic telegraphy is 
that which is used in England .. the messages are recorded 
on an exceedingly delicate form of direct *ink-writer. 1888 
T. Gray in Encycl. Brit. XX111. 1192 The form of instru- 
ment almost universally used in Europe makes the record in 
ink, and hence is sometimes called the ‘ink-writer’. 

Ink, s¢.4 Also 6 ynck, 6-7 inke. [Origin 
unknown. ] 

+1. orig. An iron cross set in the lowcr face of 
the upper millstone, and serving to poise it on the 
spindle which turns it; a mill-rind. As a charge 
in //er. = FER-DE-MOLINE; see also INK-MOLYNE. 

1572 Bossewri. Armorie 1. 20 b, The office of an Ynck 
Molyne, and to what purpose it serueth betwene the Myll 
stones, is, I thinke, knowne to moste men, but to Myllers 
especially, who in takinge theire tolle, forget oftentimes the 
Rule taught them by their myll ynck. 1610 Guitiim 
Meraldry \. vii. (1611) 70 Perhaps because it resembleth 
the Inke of a Mill which is evermore Pierced. 1688 R. 
Houme Armoury i. 341/t The Inke or Rinde of a Mill. 
Millers term it in English a Brandret or Mill Rinde. 
1727-41 Cuampers Cycl. s.v. fer de A/oulin, Vhe iron-ink, 
or ink of a mill, which sustains the moving mill-stone. 

2. In current use: see quot. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Alech. 1019/2 Step or Ink, the socket 
which holds the foe of a vertical shaft or spindle. 

Ink, 56.3: sce INKE. 

Ink (ink), v. Also6enk. [f. Ivx 56.1] 

1. trans. To mark, stain, or smear with or as 
with ink. 

1562 Pirxincton Fxfos. Addyas Pref. Aavijb, Enking 
their hands in bloude. 1718 Laoy M. W. Montacu Let. to 
Lady Rich 16 Mar., You may .. send letters of passion, 
friendship. .or even of news, without ever inking your fingers, 
1755 Jounson, To /nk, to black or daub with ink: as, his 
face is alloverinked. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. viii, There 
were a couple of long, old, rickety desks, cut and notched, 
and inked,and damaged in every possible way. 1865 Mrs. 
Wuitsey Gayzorthys iii. (1879) 39 Grasping the pen close 
down toward the nib and inking himself profusely. 

b. To cover ‘types, etc.) with ink in order to 
print from them. 

az Cuamuers Cycl. s.v. Priuting, The plate 
sufficiently inked, they first wipe it coarsely over with afoul 
rag. 1819 Pantologia s.v. Printing, Vhe cylinder A returns 
empty, and the cylinder Binked. 1841 Penny Cycl. X1X. 
18/2 One [man] to ink the types. 1890 W. J. Gorvon 
Foundry 190 He seized the semi-liquid glue and with it 
inked a forme. 

2. With adverbs, as 7724 iz (or over), to go over 
or trace in ink (lines previously drawn in pencil) ; 
ink out, to obliterate with ink; 7% up, to cover 
completely with ink. 

1845 Athenxuim 18 Jan. 71 The impression is inked up 
with rollers and printed from in the usual manner of surface- 
printing. 188: Dibliographer Dec. 8/1 The separate 1525 
device .. with the objectionable motto inked out. 1884 
SoutHwarpD Pract. Print. (ed. 2) 398 If the roller has heen 
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inked up, it must be carefully scraped with a blunt knife be- 


fore heing used again. 1886 V. Zealand Herald 28 May 
3/7 Finished drawings, inked in and elaborately coloured. 
1892 Lp. Rosesery in Daily News 16 Mar. 3/2 The equity 
of the case will he met if Mr. Campbell retires with the 
scrutineers and inks over his pencil. 


INK-HORN. 
Hence Inked (inkt), Af/. a. 


1790 NicHotson Specif. Patent, This motion causes the 
cylinder B to revolve continually, and consequently to 
render its inked surface very uniform, by the action of its 
distributing rollers. 1285: THAcKERAY Ang. Hust. v, (1876) 
316 With inked ruffles, and claret stains on his tarnished 
lace coat. 1890 W. J. Gorvon Foundry 216 The hardened 
gelatin is bitten away on each side of the inked lines. 

I-nk-be:rry. <A name given, from their colour 
or juice, to various berries, and to ihe shrubs that 
produce them. a. A small shrub of the holly 
family (Prinos glaber or [lex glabra), a native of 
the Atlantic coast of N. America. b. The West 
Indian indigo-berry (Randia aculeata). ec. The 
plant Afollinedia (or Atbara) macrophylla, called 
Australian or Queensland inkberry. @, Ink- 
berry weed, the poke-weed (Aytolacca decandra), 
a native of the Atlantic coast of N. America and 
North Africa, the Azores and China; called also, 
from its purplish-red juice, Xed *xk plant, 

1850 Nat. Fucycl. 1. 959 Prinos glaber is a low hand- 
some shrub, with white flowers and a black fruit ; hence it 
is called, in Jersey, ink-berries. 1880 Libr. Unrv. Kuowd. 
VIII. 26 Inkberry, //e. gladrva, a shrub belonging to the 
holly family. Cine 

+ Inke. 06s. rare. Also ink. [Derivation un- 
known.}] (See quot.) 

1615 Latnam Falconry (1633) 23 Adding unto the inke of 
a dove as much cleane washt flannell in quantitie, as may 
make her a reasonable casting. /é7¢. Explan. Words, /nke, 
whether it be of Partridge, fowle, doues, or any other prey, 
is the necke from the head to the body. [Hence in later 
writers and dicts. ; in some, as in Phillips 1706, spelt z%.] 

Inken (iynken), a. Now rare. [f. INK 56.1 + 
-EN 4.) Of ink; written with ink. + Zshen at- 
vinity (see,quot. 1698). 

1600 O. E. (? M. Sutciirre) Repl. Libel u. i. 5 Others 
call them Inken diuinity, and account thein no better then 
Matter of strife. 1698 Chrtst Exalted Ded. Aijb, A 
dehauched Crew of this Age, .. that call the Scriptures an 
Inken Divinity. 1893 National Observer 17 June 120'2 
The inken curse was laid upon him; .. he was never happy 
without a pen and something to write upon. 

Inkennel, variant of ENKENNEL v., Obs. 

+ I-nker, frou. Os. Forms: 1incer, yncer, 
incyr, 3 inker, incker(e, unker, O77. 3unnkerr. 
[OE. tncer of you two, (1) gen. dual of the second 
pers. pron. THou: see INc:=Goth. iggara, ON. 
yhkar ; (2) declinable possessive pronoun = Goth. 
tegar, ON. ykkarr. On the ME. jeankerr, unker 
see Inxc.] 

l. As genitive dual: Of youtwo. L£ither inker, 
either of you two; inher bapre, of you both. 

c105s0 Martyrol. in Cockayne Shrine 148 Yncer egder 
ofsly hd oderne. .and yncer wif beod on anum daze wudewan. 
c31z00 Ormin 6183 All patt 3ho 3eornebb wipb skill, ‘To 
gunnkerr babre gode. c¢1z0§ Lay. 32170 Pat unker xider 
oder Luuie swa his broder. ¢1230 //ali Aleid. 31 Swa pat 
inker eider heasci wid oder. 1300 //avelok 1882 Roberd ! 
willam ! hware ar ye? Gripeth eber unker a god tre. 

2. as possess. pron. Belonging to you two, your. 

6975 Kushw. Gosp. Matt. ix. 29 AMfter geleafan incrum 
Reweode inc [c 1000 Ags. Gosf., “-ftyr incrum Zeleafan ; 
¢31160 /latton Gosp., fter yncre geleafen}. ¢ 1000 /ELrric 
Fxod. x. 17 Tiddab incerne God, pat he adrife pisne deab 
fram me. ¢ 1205 Lay. 5102 Incker moder inc hated. /67d. 
5623 Ich inckere freond wurde. 

Inker (i'nko1), sd. [f. Ink v.+-ER1.] One who 
or that which inks. 

1. A telegraph-instrument which records the mes- 
sage in ink. 

3882 Daily News 27 Jan. 2‘: Needle telegraphs, Morse 
inkers, sounders, and type printers. 1899 //id. 30 Mar. 5/5 
An ordinary Morse inker, or tape-machine. 

2. Printing. An inking-roller. 

1884 SoutHwarp /ract. Print, (ed. 2) 469 Next set in their 
places the wavers and the inkers. 1890 W. J. Gorpon 
Foundry 203 The Marinoni web. .with the inkers at the top 
and bottom. 1898 Srit. Printer X11. 281 Three or four 
inkers. .for distribution on table. 

3. A mechanical drawing-pen. 

I-nk-horn. Forms: see Ink 5.1 [f. Ink sb. 
+ Horn 56. 12; cf. obs, Du. taht-horn, enkt-horen 
(Kilian).] 

1. A sinall portable vessel (originally made of 
a horn) for holding writing-ink : now seldom used. 
+ Zo smell of the ink-horn, to be pedantic ; term 
of inkhorn = ink-horn term 2b. 

1382 Wyciir £zek, ix. 1x Vhe man that .. hadde an enk- 
horn in his rigge. ¢1440 romp. Parv. 262/1 Inkehorne, 
attramentarium, 1463 Alann. & Housch. Exp. (Roxb.) 
229 Item, payd .. for a pener and a ynkorne, iij.d. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 77 On his gurdel a penner and an ynk-horn. 
1570 Pride & Lowdl. (1841) 30 Ne had they teim of ink- 
horne ne of penne But plaine in speache. 1587 Gotninc 
De Moruay xxvi. 396 Proclamations set foorth in such a 
stile,..smelling too much of the Inkehorne. 1687 ‘1. Brown 
Samts in Uproar Wks. 1730 1. 75 Children don’t use to 
come into the world with their ink-horns and pocket-books 
about them. 1733 Lavy B—z in Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 
191 Two days ago 1 washed the mould out of my inkhorn, 
put gesh ink into it.. c1850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 253 He 
drew from a little writing-case. .some paper, a cut cane, and 
an ink-horn. 1879 Maci.rar Ce/fs vill. 133 Literary appa- 
ratus, such as waxed tablets, styles, pens, and ink horns. 

2. attrib. a. +ink-horn fish, the ink-fish or 
cuttle-fish; +ink-horn mate, varlet contempt- 
uous appellations for a scribbler. 
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1598 Efulario H jb, To dresse an *Inke horne fish, in 
l.atine Lolligo, 1635 Swan Sfec. J. (1670) 342 The 
Calamary .. Some call him the Ink-horn-fish. 1591 SHAKs. 
1 Hen. VI, 1. i. 99 re that we will suffer such a Prince . 
To be disgraced by an *Inke-horne Mate, Wee. .all will 
fight. 1820 Lama £éia Ser. 1. 2 Naces Men, Your sour 
parochial or state-gatherers,—those *ink-horn varlets, who 
carry their want of welcome in their faces ! 

b. ink-horn term, a term of the literary lan- 
guage, a learned or bookish word; so also vh- 
horn desire, language, word. arch. 

1543 Bate Vet a Course 59b, Soche are your Ynkehorme 
terines. 1 Purtexsnanu Ang. Poeesie u. xiilij. (Arb. 130 
Irreuocable, irradiation, depopulation and such like,..which 
-- were long time despised for inkchorne termes. 1589 
Greene WVenaphon (Arb. 51 Wherefore thoughe he had done 
it of an ink horne desire to be eloquent. 1623 Liste 2 U/ric 
on O. & N. Test, Pref. (1638) 16 Faine to stufie the text with 
such fustian, such inkehorne termes, as may seem to favour 
their parts 178 Hutton Aran New Wark 6 Inkhorn 
words, to be honest, we knaw lile abaut. 187: Lowe Le Study 
§V, (1886) 330 As if it were a spoken, and not merely an 
ink-horn language. 1872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit. u. i. 235 
Inkhorn words of Latin origin. 


+I-nkhornism. Oés. rare. [f. prec. +-15M.] 
A learned or pedantic word or expression ; an ink- 


horn term or phrase. 

1597-8 Br. Hatt Sat. 1. viii. 12 Singing his love .. In 
mightiest ink-hornismes he can thither wrest. 1611 Cotcr., 
Supergurgiter, to overflow (an Inkhornisme in Rabelais), 

So + Inkhornist, one who uses ink-horn terms; 


a pedant. Obs. 

1s9z G. Harvey Pierce’s Super. 181. 1 have seldome 
read a more garish and pibald stile in any scribling Ink- 
homist, 

+I-nkhornize, v. Oés. rare. [f. as prec. + -1ZE J 
tntr. To use pedantic words. (Also, fo zmkhornize 
it.) trans. To treat to, or assail with, ink-hom 
terms. Hence +Inkhornizing f//. a.; also 
+ Inkhornizer = INKHORNIST. 

1589 Pappew. Hatchet Bivb, 1 know a foole that shall 
so inkhornize you with straunge phrases, that you shall 
blush at your owne bodges. 1611 Cotor., Peduntesgue, 
Red atic inkhornizing, pedantlike. /bid., Pedantizer, 
to pedantize it, or play the Pedant;..also, to inkhornize it. 

Inkindle, obs. variant of ENKINDLE v. 
Inkiness inkinés). rare. [f. INKY @. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being inky. 

1611 Cotcr., Encreté, .. inkinesse, or blacknesse. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxvii. (1856) 220 Contrasted with tbe 
pure white snow, their waters are hlack, even to inkyness. 

Inking (i-nkin’, 74/50. [f Ink v. + -inc 1] 
The action of the verb INK ; sfec. the covering of 
type with ink preparatory to printing. 

1818 E. Cowper in Savage Dict. /’rint. (1841) 5. v. duking 
Apparatus, Vhe advantages of this mode of inking are 
considerable. 1833 J. HoLLANo Manuf Metal M1. 233 It 
{a printing machine] was found to be too complicated ; the 
inking was defective. 1872 Dacly News 18 June 51 The 
rending or tbe inking of a reputation, 1884 Leeds Wercury 
Wkly. Suppl. 15 Nov. 1 1 He succeeded in combining a press 
with mechanical instead of manual methods of inking. 

b. ali7vib. or Combd., chiefly in terms relating to 
printing, or to those parts of the printing-machine 
concemed in the process of inking the type, as 
inking-apparalus, -ball, -cylinder, -disk, -pad, 
-fower, -roller, -slab,-lasle,-lrough, Cf. Ixk sb.1 4.) 

1825 J. NicHoLson Oferat. Mechanic 306 Two ., systems 
of *inking apparatus, ..adapted to ink their respective forms 
oftypes. 1890 W. J. Gorvon Foundry 190 In 1815 Forster 
had found tbe Staffordshire potters dabbing on their patterns 
with lumps of glue and treacle. He took the mixture and 
made it into *inking-balls. 1990 NicHoLson Speci/. Patent, 
A is tbe printing-cylinder .. and B is the *inking-cylinder, 
with its distributing-rollers, 1851 ///ustr. Exhib. 491 An 
apparatus similar to the inking cylinder of the platen 
machine. 1876 Preece & Sivewricut Jelegraphy 71 The 
position of the *inking disc, with respect to the paper and 
armature. 1892 SouTHwaro Pract. Print. (ed. 4\ 425 The 
‘ Minerva’ has its inking disc in two parts, 1790 NICHOLSON 
Specif. Patcnt, The lever .. raises the *inking-piece, which 
applies itself against one of the distributing-rollers. /dfd., 
B is the *inking-roller. 1895 KsicHt Dict. A/ech. 1188/1 
The diagonal arrangement of the inking-roller. .is described 
in Applegath's English patent, 1823. 1841 Chambers’ [n- 
form. 636/2 The type-carriage and *inking-tables have a 
reciprocating motion. 1851-3 Tomtitnson Cycl. Arts in 
Penny Cycl. 2nd Suppl. (1858) 538,1 As the inking-table .. 
passes the ductor-roller, it receives from it a coating of ink. 

Inkirly, variant of IncreELY adv. 

Inkish (inkif),@. rare. [f. INK s6.1+-188.] 
Somewhat inky; blackish. 

1670 H. Stusse Plus Ultra 95 To pursue the Circulation 
of tbe blood there by the injecting of Inkish liquor. 1815 
W. H. IreLano Scribbleomania 242 Greeting each imp in 
his true inkish plight. 

Inkle (ink'l’, 54. Now rare. Forms: 6 yne- 
(h)ull, ynkell, ynkle, 6 7 ynckle, inckle, 6- 
incle, inkle. [Derivation not ascertained. 

Du. enkel, formerly exckel, inckel ‘single’, is suggested by 
the sound, and it is quite conceivable that this migbt be ap- 

lied to a ‘narrow’ or ‘inferior’ tape; but historical evidence 
is wanting. Identity of origin with /img/e (as conjectured 
by some) is out of tbe question.] 

1. A kind of linen tape, formerly much used for 
various purposes. 

1541 }atton Church-w. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 155 Fora pece 
of brode yncull for gyrdyllys..v1. 1546 /éid, 159 For whyte 

mcbull to make amyss..j4. 1567 Harman Caveat 65 With 
Raker On their armes, where in they haue laces, pynnes, 
nedles, white ynkell. 1616 Beaum. & FL. Scoruf Ladyv. 
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iii, My wife is learning now Sir, to weave inkle. 1673 Ray 
Journ. Low C.11738 1. 41 Here we noted an engine or 
wheel for the weaving of inkle and tape. 1686 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2197 4 Lost, .. a parcel of Papers, .. wrapt and bound 
about with Red Incle. 1781 W. Harrop Antig. Stamford 

1785) 11. 438 His shoes were..ty'd with strings of a purple 
colour, .. bue whether ribbon, or inkle I know nor, 1825 

SROCKETT .V.C Gloss , /ukle, an inferior kind of tape. 1868 
ATKINSON C develan.t Gloss., /nkle, a narrow linen fabric, or 
kind of tape, formerly used for shoe-ties, apronstrings, and 
the like. 

+b. A piece, or variety, of inkle. Obs. 

1607 MarKHaAM Cavad.t. 1617 ¢8 Take anIncle or Rithband, 
and measure the Foale wben hee is new foaled. 1610 
Masterp. u. ii 399 Either stitch them together, or with a 
broad inckle bind them vp. 1611 Saks. Ub tnter's T. w iv. 
208 Hee hath Ribbons of all the colours i’ th Rainebow ; 
Points..Inckles, Caddysses, Cambrickes. Lawnes. 1639 T’. 
bE Grey Compl. //orsem 141 With an incle or filliting bind 
the hough. 1733 P. Lispsay /uteres? Scot. 101 They buy 
up large Quantities of our fine Linen Yarn,. Yarn of a 
coarser Staple .for Warp to their wrought Inkles, Fustians 
and Linsywoolsies. 

2. ‘he linen thread or yarn from which inkle is 
manufactured ; usually seawrough? inkle. 

1545 Nates Custom-ho. bvb, Incle the hundreth pounde 
vnwrought 19971 Wirdls & Inv. V C. (Surtees 1835) 361, 
itj ouncs of cotton silk iij".—tj ouncs of fyne ynkell vj. 
1583 ANates Custom-ho. C vij, Inckle vnwrought called white 
thred single or douhle, 1608 aHaks. Per. v. Chor. 8 Marina 

. with her neeld composes Nature’s own shape, of bud, 
bird, branch, or berry .. Her inkle, silk, twin with the rubied 
cherry. 1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5240 3 Unwrought Incle Im- 
pated into this Kingdom. 1813 C Aron. in Ann. Reg. 2521 

ibbons made of silk mixed with Inkle or cotton. 18975 
Ksicur Dict. Weck. 1188 1 Spinel is bleached yarn for the 
manufacture of the tape, and is known as unwrought inkle. 
1879 Spons’ Ancycl. UMannuf. 1. §90 The majority [of wicks] 
consist of inkle, a fine flax yarn. 

3. alirthb.and Comb,, as inkle-house, -loom,-maker, 
-manufacture,-manufaclurer, -points, -roll,-string, 
-wares; also t inkle-beggar, a hegyar who sells 
tape, etc.; inkle-eloquence, ?tawdry, shoddy 
rhetoric; inkle-weaver, a weaver of inkle or linen 
tape; whence the phrase as great or hick as in- 
kle-weavers, extremely intimate (see quot. 1788 . 

1616 T. Apams Div, [ferbal Wks. 1862 Il. 437 From the 
courtier to the Carter, from the lady to the “inkle-beggar, 
there is this excess. 1774 Mestm:. Mag: ll. 453, I have 
seen a powdered coxcomnb of this gawzy make .. flatter 
himself with the power of his “inkle cloquence. 1845 ew 
Stat, Ace. Scott. V 1.157 In 1732 Mr. Uarvey brought away 
from Haerlem two *inkle-looms. arzoo B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Cannikin, .. as great as Cup and Cann; or as 
great as two “Inklemakers. 1805 Forsytu Beauties Scot. 
I]. 128 Ten tons of linen yarn have been annually consumed 
in the *inkle manufacture. 1771 Smottett //nmnph. CL. 
3 Sept., Mr. M'Clellan, a rich *inkle-manufacturer. 1603 
Sfanch. Crt. Leet Rec. (1883 11. 189 For sale of sackclothe, 
*inclepoints, Garteringe, Threede, Buttons and otht Small 
wares. 1583 Rates Custom-ho. C vij, “Inckle roles the dosen 
peeces. 1610 MARKHAM .Wasferp, 1. xxxill. 65 Tye vp bis 
eares with a soft “inckle string. 1845 New Stat, Acc. Scotl. 
VI. 157 Glasgow was the first place in Britain where *inkle 
wares were manufactured. 169: T. Browne Reasons Mr. 
Bays changing Kelig. ted. 2) 15 The *Inkle-weavers .. the 
dealers in Ribbons, 1738 Swirr Pol. Convers. 1. 105 She 
and you were as great as two Inkle-weavers. 1788 CowreR 
Let. 6 May, Wks. 1836 VI. 153 When people are intimate, 
we say they are as great as two inkle-weavers .. inkle- 
weavers contract intimacies with eacb other sooner than 
other people on account of their juxtaposition in weaving 
of inkle [ibe inkle-looms being so narrow and close together]. 
1874 Mrs. H. Wooo Sfast. Greylands xxxiii. 389 My rela- 
tives .. and the Greylands’ Rest people used to be as thick 
as inkle-weavers. 

Inkle (inkl), v. zare. Also 4 incle. 
unascertained : cf. INKLING.] 

+1. ¢rans. To utter or communicate in an under- 
tone or whisper, to hint, give a hint of. Ods. In 
quot. ‘to inkle the truth’, (parenthetically) = to 
mention or tell the truth, ‘ sooth to say’. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 616 A brem brasen borde bringes hee 
soone, Imped in iuory, too incle be truthe. 

2. dial, To get an inkling or notion (of). 

{In this sense app. a back-formation from INKLING 3, 4 J 

1866 Biackmore Cradock Nowell xxix. 1883) 153 His 
marriage settlement and its effects, they could only inkle of. 
1868 AtKIxson Cleveland Gloss., Inkle. 1. To form notions, 
guesses or projects. .2. To form wishes or inclinations .. for 
this or that gratification, to wit, 1869 BLackMoRE Lorna D. 
lii. (1879) 340 She inkled wbat it was. 

Inkless (inklés), a. [f Ink 56.1 + -LEss.] 
Without ink. 

1811 Byron Hints fr. Hor. 599 My inkless pen Shall 
never blunt its edge. 1899 Brit. Printer XII. 231 Several 
printers have arranged to have machines fitted for electrical 
inkless printing. 

+Inkleth. Os. rare—'. =next. 

1568 Lp. Scrore in Ellis Orie. Lett. Ser. 1. Il. 240 She 
mygbt get into France, and that wold hardly be done yf 
my - of Slurraye have a former ynkleth‘ of ber departure 
thether. 

Inkling i-nklin),v4/.5d. Forms: (5 nyngki- 
ling), 6 ink‘e)-, inck(e)-, ynk(e)-, inc-, yne-, 
ing-, 6-7 inckling, 6- inkling. [f. INKLE v.+ 
-ING 1,J 

1. Mentioning in an undertone; a faint or slight 
mention, report, or rumour; chiefly in phrase /o 
hear an inkling (of something). Obs. exc. dial. 

(In the first quot. it was the sound of bis own name in 
a whispered communication that Alexander caugbt.) 

@ 1400-50 A /e.cander 2968 [Alexander] Herd a nyngkiling 
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INKNOT. 


of his name, & naytis him to ryse, Puskis him vp at a 
braide, & fra pe burde rysys. 1533 Morr Apo! xxi. Wks. 
881/2 The tother had heard an incling whiche yet he belicued 
not, that this man was not much atore hande. 1548 HaLi 
Chron, [len. 1/4 25 He was thither come .. before the con- 
federates hearde any inkelynig of his marchyng forward. 1576 
Fiemine f’anopl, Epist.11 Vhere was an ynkling, that it wold 
not be longer you came. 1600 HoLtaNp Livy vi. xxv. 235 1 hey 
had scarcely heard any inkling or rumour of bostilitie. 1658 
Puiu, An /nkiing of a matter,a small rumouror report, 
as it were a tinckling, or little sound. a 1665 J. Goopwin 
Filled ww, the Spirit 1867, 211 ‘Whey had not so much as 
heard the least inkling of those blessed tidings. 19755 
Jounson s.v., This word is derived by Skinner, from ¢- 
Adancken, to sound within. ‘his sense is still retained in 
Scotland : as, | heard not an inkling. [So also in mod SeJ 

2. A hint, a slight intimation, or suggestion ; 
usually fo give one) an tuhling of something). 

1513 Mort Nich. [//, Whs 38/1 Whyther hee. knewe 
that hee suche thynge purposed, or otherwyse had anye 
inkelynge thereof. 1529 — Dyaloge i. Whe 1g11 But 
] put case now yt ye had an inkeling or els a playne warn- 
ing, yt some of them were hys enemies 1548 Unatt, etc. 
Arasm, Par. Matt. xxui. 110 Geuyng an incklyng of his 
secound cummyng 1549 COovERDALF, etc. asm, Lar, 
Zhess. 1 Signifying vnto them as it were with priuie yn- 
clynges, that there were some among them, whiche were 
not yet altogetber pure. 1553 BrenpeQ. Curtins Qj, To 
the entente no inglynge shoulde appeare of this newe coun- 
saile, be caused it tole proclaimed that the armie shor ld 
set forwardes the neat daye. 1571 Campion //ist. red, 11. 
x. 1633 133, I have said enough, especially to a learned 
governour, to whom an inckling were sufficient. 1650 
Howe Girafi's Kev. Naples 1. 77 There were many 
papers .. wherein there were inklirgs given. 1682 Buxvanx 
fioy War 287, | have received from this good truth-teller 
this one inkling further. 1741 RicHaroson /’amela Il. 341, 
I have had some Inkling given me, that you might, if you 
pleased, augment that Estate. 1865 Cartyie Aredk. Gt. 
xu. v. (1872 V. 61 If the least inkling of it ooze out, he 
shall have right to deny it. : 

+b. An intimation given by a wink or nod. 
Obs. rave. 

1598 Fronio, Cenmo, a nod, a becke or signe or a glance or 
touch at any thing, an inkling. /éud., Fare Mocchio, to 
winke vpon one, to giue a signe with the eyes, to giue an 
inkling. 

3. A hint or slight intimation received ; hence, 
a slight or vague knowledge or notion, however 
acquired ; a suspicion; csp. in phrase /o have, get 
an inkling (of something. 

1546 J. Heywoop /'roz. (1867) 7a He by gesse had got an 
inklyng Of hir hoord. 1€04 ‘T. Wuicut /‘asstons iv. § 4. 
1g1 Our memorie ip such, that if it concetue but an inckling 
of any matter .. our understanding followeth it. 1627 Sas- 
PERSON 12 Serv. (16 7 518 Never had..so much as the least 
inckling of tbe Doctrine of Salvation. 1755 J. G. Cooper 
in INorld No. 110 Pg The government..begins to entertain 
an idea, or, as the vulgar phrase it, to have an inkling of 
the matter. 1765 Foote Commissary 1. Wks. 1799 17 If 
he gets but an inkling, but the slightest suspicion, our 
project is marrd. 1846 J.\V. Croker in ©. Papers 10 July 
(1884), Not one of them had the least inkling of the kind of 
speech he was about to make. 1852 H. Recers Ecl, Farth 
(1853) 285 Yo transform a dim inkling of a truth into an 
intelligent, vital, conscious recognition of it. 

+b. Asuspicion of or agains! a person. Os. rare. 

1620 SHFLTON Gute III. i 5 Whe Chaplain told him, the 
Rector had an Inckling against him. 1709 StrvPeE Ann. 
Ref, (1824) 1. xxxvili. 103 By this time they lad come ink- 
ling of the lord Robert Dudley. ; : 

+c. 7A vague hope or notion of doing something. 

1804 W. Tayior in Ann. Rez. I. 235 Antijacobinism had 
.. Still some gay hopes to gamble upon, still some inkling to 
turn up a king. : E ; 

4. dial. An inclination, slight desire. [app. influ- 
enced by incline, or F. enclt.) 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Inkling, a desire. Nforth]. 1807 
Soutney in Robberds Jem. HW. Taylor 11. 202, feel 
inklings to address an ode to the people of Liverpool. 1824 
— Lett. (1856) 111. 436, IT have still an inkling for the west. 
1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Inckling, Inkling, a desire. 
1828 Craven Dial. Inkling, a desire. ‘Ive an inkling to 
gang tot’ fair tomo’, 1869 Lonsdale Giloss., Inkiin’, a 
wish or desire. 

+Ink-molyne. 06s. rare. [f. INK 56.2 + 
moline (cf. FER-DE-MOLINE) = F. moulin a mill.) 
=Ink 50.7 1. 

1572 BossewELt Armorie uu. 115b, He teareth Argent, 
a Cheuron de Ermines, betweene three Inkes molyn crusule 
botonie. 1611 Cotcr., Anié/e, .. in Blazon; an ink-molyne. 

In-kneed i-njnid, -n7:d),a. [f Is adv. 13 + 
KNEE 56.+-FD2.] Having the legs bent inwards 


at the knees. 

1724 Auld Rob Morris in Ramsay's Tea-t. Misc. (1733 1. 
63 He's out-sbin'd, in-knee’d and ringle-ey’d too. 1741 
A. Moxro Anat. (ed. 3) 277 Weak rickety Children become 
inkneed. 1836-9 Toop Cycl. Anat. 11. 168,,1 Women..are 
naturally more in-kneed than men. A 

tIn knit, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. In-1+ Kyi z.] 
trans. To knit up, draw close together. — 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 1039! 1088) Ther with be sorwe 
so his herte shette Tbat .. euery spirit his vigour yn-knette 
[v.77. inknette, inknitt] So bey astoned & oppressed were. 

Inknot ‘injngt),v. rave. Also 7en-. [f. Ix-! 
+Kyorv.] ¢rans. a. To include in or with a 
knot; to tie in. b. =INNODATE v. 

1611 Fiorio, /ncappiare, to enknot, to ensnare. 1639 
Feuer Holy War wt xiii. zat gone Stafford Archbisbop of 
Canterbury .. inknotteth that Priest in the greater excom- 
munication that should consecrate Pocudum stanneum, 1879 
J. D. Loxe Enefd v. 359 The rest [of the wounded snake] 
Retarded by the wound, delays it there Inknotting knots 
and twisting round itself. 


INKNOW. 


+ In|know,, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. In- 1+ Kyow 
v., after L. znndtescére.] trans. To take know- 


ledge of. ; 

@ 1300 £. E. Psalter exliiifi]. 3 Laverd, whilk es man, for 
pou in-knew [L. znnotursti] him? 

Inkpot (igk pet). [Ivk 56,1] : 

1. A small pot for holding writing-ink. 

1553 [see 2]. 1590 Lopce Euphues’ Gold, Leg.(1592) H iv, 
They only haue their humours in their inck-pot. 1740 Swirr 
Wes. (1778) XI. 396, 1 bequeath to Deane Swift Esq; my 
large silver standish, consisting of a large silver plate, an 
ink-pot, a sand-box [etc.]. 1860 Emerson Cov. Life, 
Worship Wks. (Bobn) II. 393, 1 am not afraid of falling 
into my inkpot. ’ 

2. alirié. inkpot term =ink-hom term (see INK- 
HORN 2b). 

1553 T. Witson Ret, (1580) 156 A very Caulf that .. 
thought by his ynke pot termes to get a good Parsonage. 
1604 T. Wricut Passions iv. ii. 141 To vse.. Poetical phrases 
in prose, or incke-pot tearmes smelleth of alfectation. 


Inkshed inkjfed). Amorous. [f. INK sd.1+ 
-shed, after BLoopSHED.] The shedding or spilling 
of ink; consumption or waste of ink in writing. 

1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. Wks. 1776 Il. 58 To spare 
mine own pains, and prevent ink-shed [etc.]. 1677 W., 
Hucues Wan of Sin ut. iii. 94 But to avoid more Ink-shed 
in these Tales of Blood-shed, !et’s fall on some that are of a 
pense Humour. 1759 SteERNE Tr. Shandy 11. ii, Terrible 

attles, yclept logomachies, have they occasioned and per- 
petuated with so much gall and ink-shed. 1850 Carty1¥ 
Latter.d. Pamph. iii, 17 With no bloodshed .. but with tin- 
mense beershed and inkshed. 

Inkstand (i-nk,steend). A stand for holding 
one or more ink-bottles or ink-glasses (often with 
a tray or rests for pens, etc.) ; sometimes applied to 
an inkpot. 

1973 Lond. Chron. 7 Sept.248/3 [In a list of articles made 
at Soho]. 1776 7 rial Nuudocomar 43/2 Vhe ink-stand was 
near Hollakey Doss: he dipt his seal on the cushion, and 
sealed the bond. 1801 Mason, /uéstand, an utensil for 
holding an ink-glass and appendages. 1806-7 J. Berrsrorv 
Miseries Huns, Life (1826) vi. 116 It seems as if a spider 
had dropped into the ink-stand and then crawled all over 
the paper. 1840 Dickens Od C. Shof v, An inkstand 
with no ink and the stump of one pen. 1878 Huxiey 
Physiogr. 69 Ink dries up quickly in a wide-mouthed ink- 
stand. 

+I-nk-sta:ndish. Ods. [f. Ink s6.1+Sranp- 
ISH (=sland-dish).] An inkstand. 

¢1730 Savace Axthor to be let Pref. § 7 Dick's pen, so 
often dipped in an ink-standish. 1756 Watson in /’/7?. 
Trans. XLIX. 508 In this same place was dug up an ink- 
standish, with some of the ink. 1818 Scorr Lr. Lamm, 
xxxii, She .. seemed unable .. to dip it in the massive silver 
ink-standish, which stood full before her. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple xxvi, His lordship then desired me to hand him 
the paper and inkstandish. 


Inkster. xonce-wd. [f. INK v. or 56.1 +-8TER.] 
A scribbler, an inferior writer. 


1860 Reape Fiehth Command. 343 These inksters are the 
enemies not only of the country but of the human race. 

Inky (i‘pki), z. Also 6 inckie, 7 inkie. [f. 
InK 56.1+-¥.] 

1. Of or pertaining to ink; written with ink; 
using ink; literary. t+ /eky divinity: cf. INKEN, 

1s8x Sipney A/pol. Poetrie (Arb.) 61 Quer-mastred by 
some thoughts, 1 yeelded an inckie tribute vnto them. 1593 
Suaks. Rich. (7, 1.1.64 England .. is now bound in with 
shame, With Inky blottes, and rotten Parchment bonds. 
1619 W. Scrater Exp, 1 / hess. (1630) §37 The Scripture 
read or preached is a dead Letter, Inkie Diuinity. a 1688 
Cupwortu Smut, Mor. (1731) 185 He will see Heaven, 
Earth, Sun .. in those Inky Delineations. 1858 Hocc Life 
Shelley 11. 163, 1 enlisted with a special pleader, and fought 
manfully under his inky banners. 1883 Brack Shaudon Bells 
vii, You haven't been brought up in hbearies and inky dens 
all your life. ae, ¥ 

2. Abounding with ink, full of ink. 

1sgt Sytvester Du Bartas 1. v.87 Th’ inky Cuttles, and 
the Many-feet. 

3. As black as ink; cxtremely black or dark. 

1§93 NasHEe Christ's 7. 11613) 55 The Moone had..a 
blacke inky hood embayling her bright head. 1600 Suaks. 
A. ¥, L. ui. v. 46 Your inkie browes, your blacke silke 
haire. 1709 Appison 7atler No. 131 ? 9 He took up a 
little Cruit that was filled with a kind of Inky Juice. 1795 
Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 1812 LV. 178 
Eternal foe of inky night. 1880 HauGuron PAys. Geog. v. 235 
‘Yhe largest river in the world takes its most remote origin... 
ina little inky tarn. 1888 J. INcus Tent Life Vigerland 337 
Cautiously probing..the inky, oozy depths in front of him. 

4. Of taste, etc.: Resembling that of ink. 

1805 W. Saunners Afin. Waters 325 It has a strong 
astringent and inky taste. 

5. Stained with ink. 

1727 Baitry vol. 11, /z4y, blotted with ink. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xx, One of the gentlemen, in a brown coat and brass 
buttons, inky drabs, and bluchers. 1894 Hatt Caine 
Manxman v. ii. 285 The fingers of his right hand were 
then inky up to the first joint. 

6. Comd., as inky-black, -looking adjs. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 649 The discharge is 
soinetimes inky-black. 1875 Beprorp Saflor's Pocket Bk. 
iv. (ed. 2) 86 Small inky-looking clouds foretell rain. 

Tnlace, Inlack, var. ENLACE, INLAIK. 

tInlagary. Os. [ad. med.L. éxlagaria (AF. 
inlagerie),f. ME. indaje INLAW : see -any !.] The 
restitution of an outlaw to the benefit and protection 
of the law; =INLAWRyY. 

{c r250 Bracton im. 11, xiv, Inlagaria. 1292 Britton t. xiv. 


§ 1 Inlagerie deit a plusours estre graunté de dreit.] 1607 
Vou. V. 
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Cowett Juterpr., Inlagary ({nlagatio), is a restitution of 

one outlawed to .. the benefit or estate of a subject. 
+tInlaga‘tion. Oés. [ad. med.L. inlayation- 

em, n. of action f, ¢xlagd-re to INLaw.] = prec. 

1656 in Birount Glossogr. 1708 Termes de la Ley, {n- 
lagary or [nlagation, is a Restitution of one outlawed to 
the King’s Protection, or to the benefit and condition of a 
Subject. 

Inlaid ‘inléd, inlé'd), pA7. a. 
-ED 1; see also /ay zz in Lay v.] 

+1. Laid in, placed or situated within; implanted, 
fixed within. Ods. 

1606 Proc. agst. Late Traitors 70 His bowels and inlayed 
parts taken out and burnt. 1611 FLorio, /»fosto, in-laid, 
put in. 1639 Futter Holy War w. vi. (1647) 178 The in- 
veterate and inlaid hatred (not to be washed off) they bear 
to the Latines. 1660 — Mixt Contempl. (1841) 174 The 
warmth of the maid was inlatd, and equally diffused through 
the whole body. 

2. Laid or embedded in the surface of a thing, 
esp. as decorative matcrial in a ground work ; or- 
namented with inserted matcrials. 

1598 Florio, Vermiculato, wrought with checker work .. 
in-laid work. 1601 Hottanp P/iny J. 493 Marquetry and 
other inlaid works. 1756-7 tr. A’eysler's Trav. (1760) 3. 63 
The palace is magnificent, abounding with. .tables of inlaid 
marble. 1883 C. J. Wits A/od. Persia 332 A kind of inlaid 
work similar to our T’onbridge ware is made in Persia. 

Jig. %61z Drayton Poly-olb. iv. 19 OF all the In-laid Iles 
her Soueraigne Seuerne keepes, That bathe their amorous 
breasts within her secret Deepes. 

3. dial, and slang. (See quots.) 

axjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Inlayed, well tnlayed, at 
ease in his Fortune, or fullof Money. 1828 Craven Dial., 
/nlaid, provided with, laid up in store. ‘ We're weel inlaid 
for coals ’. 

Inlaik ‘inlék, -lek), sd. Sc. Also 6 inlak, 7-8 
inlack, 6- inlake. [f. In-! + /azz, Sc. form of 


Lack sé.; cf. next.] Lack, want; deficiency; failure. 
1500-20 Dunpar /’oems xxxiv. 54 The maltman sais, ‘I God 
forsaik ..Gif ony bettir malt may be, And of this kill 1 haif 
inlaik.’ 1662 Win3et Cert. Tractates i. Wks. 1888 1. 5 Hes 
not mony throw inlak of techement .. mysknawin thair 
deuty? 157: Sc. Acts Fas. Vf, c. 38 That all persones .. 
after the decease, decay or inlaik of their said superiours, 
hald, and sall hald their fewes..of our Soveraine Lord. 
@ 1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie! Chron. Scot. (S. T.S.) 1.14 ‘the 
king was nocht sufficient to governe the realme for inlaik of 
aige. 1635 1). Dicxson “xf. (fed, viii. 10 The inlacks, or 
defects, of repentance and fayth. 1720 Woprow Life f. 
Bruce (1843) 27 Through impunity and tnlack of justice. 

Inlai‘k, v. Sc. Also 6 inlak, (7 enlaike), 6- 
inlake. [f. In-1+J/azk, Sc. form of Lack v.] 

1. intr. To lack, to be wanting or deficient ; to 
fail. 

1533 BeLteNDEN Livy 1. (1822) 34 Thairfore inlakit xi dayis 
and vi houris to complete the hail yere. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. U1. 191 All the victual! [that] wes the hous 
within, Inlaikit fast. 1§63-7 Buciuanan Reform. St, Andros 
Wks. (1892) 10 Geif the principal inlak, the universitie..sal 
..cheiss..four..personis to that office. 1637-50 Row //ist. 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 196 That none of his sheep should be 
inlaiking. 1820 Slackw. Mag. V1. 669 At every word of the 
grace it [a cup] inlaked an inch, 

b. To fail through death ; to decease. 

c1575 Balfour's Practicks 11754) 333 It micht happin the 
witnessis to deceis orinlaik. a2 1651 CALnERwoob //ist, Kirk 
(Wodrow Soc.) III. 244, I sall enlaike of my present disease. 
1785 Frul. fr. Lond, tn R. Forbes Poems Buchan Dial. 7 
(Jam.), I was fley’d that she had taen the wytenon-fa, an’ 
tnlakit afore supper. 

2. frans. Yo lack (something requisite for com- 
pleteness or sufficiency) ; to be wanting or deficient 
in; also aédsol. 

a1s78 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chrow. Scot. (S. T. S.) 1. 19 
We inlaik na thing bot hardiment and curraig. 1568 SkeyNe 
The Pest (186) 15 The patient beand without rest, and ressone 
inlakand sleip. 1640-1 Avrkcudér. War-Comm. Min, Bk. 
(1855) 138 Our horss, that are inlacking onlie nyne of our 
number. @1774 Fercusson £lectiouw Poems (1845) 42 The 
gowd that inlakes half-a-crown. 

Hence Inlai-king v6/. 56. =INLAIK sé, 

@1675 Diury. Occurr, (Bannatyne Club) 191 Thaj .. con- 
cludit, that for inlaiking of justice within this realme, ne- 
cessar it wes to cheisaneregent. 1595 Duncan A/p, Ety mol. 
(E. D.S.), Defectus, inlaking. 

(f. In-1 or 2+ LAKE s6.] 


[f. INLay v. + 


Inla‘ke, v. rare—. 
¢rans. To convert into a lake. 

1826 E. Irvinc Babylon Il. vit. 178 The princes of the 
east, for whose coming Euphrates hath inlaked her mighty 
stream. 


Inlamb (inlem), a. [attrib. use of phrase 77 
lamb: cf. IncatF.] Ofa ewe: With lamb; preg- 
nant. (In rural use.) 

1556 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 155 #ote, An inlambe shepe. 
1867 Gainsb, News 23 Mar., 170 lambed and inlamb ewes. 

+Inlance, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. In-! or2 + 
Lance v.] zatr. To thrust a lance. 


1450 LoneticH Grail xiii. 893 Vnder his hawberk In- 
lawnced he Throwgh the body. 
[f- 


Inland (inland, inlend), sé., @., and adv, 

In adv. 12 d+ LAND sé.] 
A. sb. 

1. The inner part of an estate, feudal manor, or 
farm. ta. In OE. aud feudal tenure, the land 
around the mansion occupied by the owner or culti- 
vated for his use, not held by any tenant (cf. Dr- 
MESNE 3). b. Sc. Land cultivated as infield : =z- 
field land, see INFIELD. 

gq in Earle Land Charters (1888) 161 All dzet inn lond 
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INLANDER. 


belized an dic utane. ¢1000 Laws of Edgar nu. c. 1 Zzder 
ze of bezenes in-lande ze of geneat-lande. 1235-52 Kent- 
alia Glaston. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 134 Idem Persona habet de 
la Inland iiijer acras terre. 1437 in Kennett Par. Antig. 
(1818) HI. 324 [Tbomas Billyngdon quitted .. all right to any 
common in the pasture or] ‘inlandys ' [of the said Edmund]. 
1473 Acta Audit. (1839) 24 He sall haue .. vj acris of corne 
land of Inland, and ij acris of medow at i side. 1818 
Hatiam Wid, Ages (1872) Il. 373 note, The house and 
inland; all, in short, that is surrounded and bounded by 
a hedge or fence. 

2. stng. and pl. The interior part of a country, 
the parts remote from the sea or the borders. 
+ Formerly, also, the inlying districts near the 
capital and centres of population, as opposed to 
the remote or outlying wild parts; in Scotch use, 
also, the mainland as distinct from the outlying 
isles; =IN-CoUNTRY. 

1573 Satir. Poems Reform. xiii. 158 To God thay ar als 
deir As ony in the inland heir. /4é/. 173 That as weill thay 
of Mynnie Gof .. As .. the burghis and Inlandis men. 1599 
Suaks, Jen. V,1. ii. 142 They of those Marches .. Shall be 
a Wall sufficient to defend Our in-land from the pilfering 
Borderers. 1605 Verstecan Dec. /uteld. ii. (1628) 39 marg., 
Sea costs more of old time inhabited then the inlands, 1611 
Sreep fist. Gt. Brit, 1x. iv. § 25 Those Flemmings .. were 
now by the King .. remoued into Wales .. to disburden his 
In-land of such guests. 1651 Waittiz tr. Primrose's Pop. 
Err, Ww. xxxviil. 362 Others that have travailed through the 
inland of India, doe make no mention of any such creature. 
1667 Mitton /. ZL. x. 423 The rest were all Farr to the in 
land retir’d, about the walls Of Pandwmonium. 1749 F. 
Ssitn Voy. Disc. 11. 236 The Inland appears to consist of 
a brown barren Rock. 184z Lytton Zanoni wv. viii, ‘Vhe 
rich inlands of the island. 

B. adj. (attrib, use of the sb.: hence formerly 
sometimes hyphened to the following word). 

1. Of or pertaining to the interior part of a coun- 
try or region; remote from the sea or the border. 

/nland sea, a large body of salt water, entirely or nearly 
severed from the ocean: applied also to large lakes. 

1557 in Strype £ec/. Ader. (1721) IIT. lix. 447 Whereunto 
the said inland-men may be induced, seeing the other go 
forth to adventure their lives for their defence. 1590 SPENSER 
F. Q.1. vi. 10 This wide Inland sea, that hight... the Idle 
lake. x60x Hotvanp Pliny I. 50 The Firth of Gades.. 
whereas the Atlanticke Ocean breaking in, is spred into 
the Inland and Mediterranean seas. 1652-62 Heytin 
Cosmogr. w. (1682) 54 All the In-land Towns in this large 
Estate. 1670 Eactiarp Cont. Clergy 47 Although such a 
sermon may possibly do some good in a coast-town, yet..in 
an inland-parish, it will do no more than Syriack or Arabick. 
1673 Tempre Obs. United Prov. iv. 134 The Mariners or 
Schippers, who supply their Ships and Inland-Boats. 1792 
Govv. Morris in Sparks Life ¢ Ih rit. (1832) IIL. 37 Com- 

anies for the improvement of our inland navigation. 1879 

IeCartuy Own Times 11. xxv. 221 A few generations ago 
Russia was literally an inland state. oe 

+b. Having the refinement characteristic of the 
inlying districts of a country. Oés. 

1600 SHaks. A. Y. L. 1m. ii. 363 An olde religious Vnckle 
of mine .. who was in his youth an inland man, one that 
knew Courtship too well. 

2. Carried on or operating within the limits of a 
country. Opposed to forezgz, as in tnland trade, 
inland bill of exchange. 

Inland duty, a duty on inland trade or inland transactions, 
as the excise and stamp duties. /uland revenue, the part 
of the national revenue consisting of taxes and inland duties. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. V 171, X1.75 Vhey cannot spare the 
corne of the innelonde growthe to tz caryed out, for feare of 
a fainyne in thiese partyes, 1682 Scari.ett Lxchanges 15 
The Bull must be paid in the sanie Sort & Species of Monyes, 
that the Remitter paid to the Drawer for the Value.. these 
are usually Inland Bills. @1745 Swirt (J.), A pampblet 
printed in England for a general excise or inland duty. 
1748 De Foe's Eng. Tradesimau (1841) 1. Introd. 3 Our 
complete Tradesman ought to understand all the inland 
trade of England. 1849 Freese Con. Class-6k. 23 Bills 
of exchange are either /n/and bills, or Foreign bills. /n- 
land bills of exchange, are those which are drawn from one 
place in a country on another place in the same country, in 
both of which the same kinds of monies are current .. or, 
drawn by one person on another person in the same place. 
1849 Act 12 & 13 Vict. c. 1 § 1 From and after the passing 
of this Act the several Persons .. now being Commissioners 
of Excise and Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes respec- 
tively shall. become and be One Consolidated Board of Com- 
missioners, and be called ‘The Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue’. 1895 \Vhitaker’s Almanack 164 Inland Revenue 
Offices, Somerset House. /4%d¢. 165 The Government La- 
boratory (Inland Revenue Branch). Jfod. An illicit dis- 
tillery discovered by the inland revenue officers. 

C. adv. In or towards the interior or heart of a 
country, as opposed (a) to the coast or border, (4) 
to wild outlying districts. 

1600 SHaks. A. ¥. L. u. vii. 96 Yet am I in-land bred, 
And know some nourture. 1784 Cook 37d Voy. mt. xiii. II. 
260 The snow on the rising grounds was thinner spread ; and 
farther inland, there was no appearance of any. 1803-6 
Worpsw. dutimations ix, In a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, Our Souls have sight of that 
immortal sea. 1855 Kinocsiey /feroes 1. iv. (1868) 48 Perseus 
feared to go inland, but flew along the shore above the sea. 


+Inlanded, a. Ods. rare. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 
Situated in or toward the centre of a land: the 
opposite of oztlying. 

3611 SPEED Theat. Gt, Brit. x. (1614) 19/1 This [Devon- 
shire].. being more inlanded hath more commodious havens 
for shippings entercourse. 

Inlander (inlanda1). [f. as prec. + -ER1.] 
One who dwells in the intericr of a country; an 
inland inhabitant. 

1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. 1.794 They .. attempt to 
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INLANDISH. 


possesse themselves of .. the utmost part of the land from ! 


out of the Inlanders hands. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseucdd. 
Ep. vi. i. 274 The same name (Aborigines) is also given unto 
the Inlanders or Midland inhabitants of this Island by Cazsar. 
1867, ATWATER Logic 174 If an inlander coming to the sea, 
observed the phenomenon of the tide. 

Inlandish (i:nle-ndif), 2. [f. as prec. + -18H.] 

+1. Produced in the land itself ; home, domestic, 
native : opposed to outlandish. Obs. 

1657 Reeve God's Plea (1.\, hou art all for inlandish meat, 
and outlandish sawces. , } 

2. Of or pertaining to the intcrior of a country; 
of an inland nature or character. 

1849 J. Witson in Blackiv. Alag, LX VI. 623 Some other 
of your outlandish, or inlandish, towland or Highland 
Counties. 1891 Spectator 18 July, Vhe great lakes have 
helped Chicago, and .. the fact that they require from the 
populations that surround them all the seafaring qualities 
of the English race, will prevent its inhabitants from be- 
coming too inlandish in their hahits. 

tInla‘p, v. Ods. In 4inwlappen. [f. Iy-! 
+ME, (w ldappen to Lap; rendering L. tnvolvére, 
implicare.] trans. To enwrap, enfold, involve. 

3382 Wycuir Azek. i. 4 A wynde of tempest .. cam fro the 
north, and a grete cloude, and fyre inwlappynge [1388 wlap- 
ynge in; L. txvolvens). —2 Tim. ii. 4 No man holdinge 
ny3thod to God, inwlappith him silf with worldli nedis, 
1435 Misyn Fire of Love 100 He allone me holly refreschys 
& inlappis pat my mynde allone hyrnyngly has desiryd. 

+Inla‘pidate, v. Obs. rare. [f. In-2 + L. 
lapid-em stone + -aTE3, Cf. Lavipate.] 
To convert into stone, petrify. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 85 There are some Naturall Spring- 
Waters that will Inlapidate Wood. 

Inlard, variant of EXLAKD v., Obs, 

Inlarge, -ment, ctc., obs. var. ENLARGE, ete. 
Inlasse, obs. form of UnLrss. 

+ Inla-sting, a. Obs. rarve—*. In 4 -ande. [f. 
In-* + Lastine pf/. a.) Lasting on, everlasting. 

¢1340 Hampote (rose Jr. 3 This name Ihesu .. gyffes 
inlastande ryste. 

Inlate, obs. form of INLET. 

Inlaw i'nl9\, sé. 77st. Forms: 3 inla3e, 
inlaughe, 7 inlagh, inlawgh, 9 inlaw. [ME. 
tndaze, f. IN-1 + daze Law, after uflajze outlaw: 
cf. next.) One who is within the domain and 
protection of the law: opp. to oudlaw. 

c1250 Gloss. Law Terms in Rel. Ant. 1. 33 Inlage, sugest 
a la led le ret. ¢1350 Bracton ut. tt. xi, Non est sub lege 
i.e. Anglice Inlaughe. 1607 Cowrie /uterpr., Inlawgh .. 
signifieth him that is in some frank pledge. 1848 LyTTo~ 
Harold uu. iti, | have the king's grace, and the inlaw’s right. 

Inlaw (inlo:), v. //ist. Forms: 1 inlagian, 
5inlawe, 7-inlaw. [OE. indagian, f. Ix- 1+ lagu 
Law: cf. #/agfan to outlaw.] /rans. To bring 
within the authority and protection of the law, 
to revcrse the outlawry of (a person). 

€ 1000 Lavus of /thelred viii. c.2 Pat he his azenne wer 
Zesylle bam cyninge and Criste, and mid pam hine sylfne 
inlazize to bote. @1066 O. £. Chron. an. 1050 (MS. C.) 
Iler on bysuin gere .. man ge-inlagode Swesen eorl. ¢1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7995 Inlawde he was at thre 3ere 
ende. 1483 Cath. Angl. 196/1 To Inlawe. 1622 Bacox 
fen, V1, 12 It should bee a great incongruitie to haue 
them to make Lawes, who themselues were not Inlawed. 
1671 F. Peirties Keg. Necess. 265 If any of the Kings 
Servants should at any time be so indirectty and unduly 
outlawed, he may hy the favour of their Royal Master be 
inlawed and restored to the benefit and protection of Him 
and his Laws. 1876 Freeman orm. Cong. V. xxiv. 407 
When Eadward was to be chosen, when Godwine was to 
inlawed, the nation asserted its dormant right. 1898 J. T. 
Fowter Durham Cathedral 20 Carileph was extled hy 
William Rufus in 1088, hut inlawed in 1091, 

Hence Inlaw‘ing vé/. sé. 

1874 Greens Short Hist, ii. § 2.65 The scandalous inlawing 
of such a criminal. 

-in-law. [f. Ix prep. + Law sé.) A phrase ap- 
pended to names of relationship, as fa/her, mother, 
brother, sister, son, etc., to indicate that the rela- 
tionship is not by nature, but in the eye of the 
Canon Law, with reference to the degrees of affinity 
within which marriage is prohibited. These forms 
can be traced back to the t4th c.: see BRoTHER- 
IN-LAW. Formerly -22-/aw was also used to de- 
signate those relationships which are now expressed 
by step-, e.g. son-in-law = step-son, father-in-law 
=./2p-father; this, though still locally or vulgarly 
current, is now generally considered a misuse. 

In recent colloquial or journalistic phraseology, 
in-law has been humorously used to designate 
any relative so connected. Hence In-law'ry, the 
position of an ‘in-law’. 

1894 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 24 The position of the ‘in-laws’ 
{a happy phrase which is attributed .. to her Majesty, than 
whom no one can be hetter acquainted with the article) is 
often not very apt to promote happiness. 1898 Darly News 
7 Jan. 4/7 ‘Don't live with them ’—with the“ in-laws’. 1898 
Westm. Gaz, 1 Apt. 1/3 Everyone living is either an ‘ in- 
law’ himself, and therefore bound to possess corresponding 
‘in-laws’, or his ‘in-law’ potentiality remains intact. /éd., 
‘In-lawry’ is the common fate of the entire human race. 

Inlawry. [f Inpawz.+-rv: cf. INvaGary.] 
Restitution to the domain and protection of the law, 
reversal of outlawry. 

1848 Lytron Harold x. vi, The assembly. .which had met 
for the inlawry of Godwin. 
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Inlay (inlé"), v. [f In-14+Lay a] 

til. srans, To lay in, or as in, a place of conceal- 
ment or preservation. Ods. rare—'. 

21631 Donne Elegies vii, From the worlds Common 
having sever'd thee, Inlaid thee, neither to be seen, nor see. 

2. ‘To lay or cmbed ,a thing) in the substance ol 
something else so that its surface becomes even or 
continuous with that of the matrix. 

1598 Fiorio, /nframettere, 10 inlay or worke in among 
other things. 1631 Weever diac. Fun. AJon. 18 luscriptions 
and Epitaphs, cut, writ, inlaid, or engrauen vpon the Se- 
pulchres. 1793 Smeaton Edystone 1. § 80 The moorstone 
courses, inlaid into the frame of the building. 1851 Waitt 
mott /’Jeas. Lit, xxi. (1857) 137 Horace Walpole's corre- 
spondence inlay> his own mind In mosaic. 1858 HawTHORNE 
Fr. & Lt. Frauds. WN. 75 Other monumental slabs were inlaid 
with the pavement itself. 1887 Gowen Virg. ‘neid 1. 167 
Facing the deep is a cave inlaid in a precipice. 

b. To insert a page of a book, a plate, or a cut, 
in a space cut in a larger and stouter page, for its 
preservation, or to cnlarge the margin, and thus the 
whole size. 

1810 W. Laixc (Bookseller, Edin.) Catalogue No. 2722 
(Compl. Scot.), The leaves are inlaid, and completed from the 
new edition. 1872 J A. H. Mursay Compl. Scot. Introd. 
19 The leaves being cut out and ‘inlaid’ in a large quarto 
of the size of the large-paper copies of Leyden’s reprint. 
1892 5. Lee in Dict. Nat. Bog. XXIX. 35/2 Dook-colleters 
.-employed him (Ireland] to * inlay’ illustrated books. 

3. To furnish or fit (a thing) wz7h a substance of a 
different kind embedded in its surface ; to diversify 
or ornament (a thing, by stich insertion of another 
material disposed in a decorative pattern or design. 

1596 Suaks, Merch. IV’, v. i. 59 Looke how the floore of 
heauen Is thicke inlayed with pattens of bright guld. 1606 
Svevester Ju Bartas ut. iv. u. Magnuyficence Pi A broad 
rich Baldrick..In-laid with gold. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lap- 
land vor The lids are of one oer, and for ornament often 
inlaid with Rain-deers bones. 1758 eres idler No. 96 
Pp 3A battle-axe whose handle was inlaid with brass. 1867 
Lapy Ilexnert Cradle L. it. 98 Vhe doors are of tortoise- 
shell, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 

b. fix. 

1670 Mitton ffist, Eng. vi. Wks. (1851) 297 But these 
things are . thence borrow’d hy the Monks to inlay thir 
story. 21680 Rutter Nem. (1759) Ik. 354 His Discourse 
is inlaid with Oaths. 1813 Scorr rierm. in. Introd. v, 
The soft greensward is inlaid With varied moss and thyine. 

ce. absol, 

1633 13. Jonson Tale Tub vy. ii, Tub. How long have you 
studied ingine? .Wed/ay. Since | first Join‘d, or did in-lay 
In wit, 

d. /ransf. Said of the material embedded ; also 
in ppl. adj., Inlaying. 

3784 Cowrer Saski. 170 The stream, That, as with molten 
glass, inlays the vale. 1836 J W. Bowpen in Lyra A fost. 
(2849) 193 Tear down th’ inlaying gold of Solomon. 

Inlay (inle, inl), sd. [I. prec. vb.] 

1. The process or art of inlaying. rare. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., /nlay, a term among Joyners, and 
signifies a laying of coloured wood in Wainscoat-works, 
Cupboards, Xc. 1886 Pall Mall G, 26 June 3/1 The inlay 
of furniture with ivory, and other forms of marquetry. 

2. Material inlatd or prepared for inlaying; inlaid 
work, 

1697 Darter Foy. I. 105 Their Shell. is very thin and 
clear, .'tis used. .for inlays, being extraordinary thin. 1725 
Pore Odyss. xxi, 172 With rich inlay the various floor was 
graced. 1876 T. Harpy Ethelberta (1890) 217 The heavy 
cupboard doors at the bottom were enriched with inlays of 
paler wood. 

Jig. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. iv. 701 The violet, Crocus, and 
hyacinth, with rich inlay Broidered the ground. 1830 l'ex- 
nyson Recol!, Arab. Nts. iii, Damask-work, and deep inlay 
Of braided hlooms unmown. 

+3. The layering of plants. Obs. rare". 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 58 The contrivance of 
Art, in suhmersions and Inlays, inverting the extremes 
of the plant, and fetching the root from the top. 

4. Book-binding. An inner sheet in a gathering. 

1877 Winter Jones in H. 1b. Wheatley How to Catalogue 
(1884) iv. 169 Each sheet after the first tn each gathering 
being called an inlay. 

5. The inlaid edge or intum ina seam. 

1899 Daily News 6 July 8/3 There is not enough ‘tnlay'. 
. Should a ladies’ tailor turn out work like that ? 

6. alirib., as inlay work, inlaid work. 

1884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 779’2 Some of the inlay work is 
very fine. 1898 Dasly News 2 Sept. 5/1 The cheapening of 
knife handles, billiard halls, inlay work, and pianoforte keys. 

Inlayer!? (inlé:a1). ff. INtay v.+-ER1.] One 
who inlays (in senses of the vb.). 

1660 Broome Archit, title-p., Painters, Carvers, In-layers, 
Antick-Cutters. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Spindle 
Tree, The wood of the Spindle Tree is used. .hy the Inlayer 
for his Colours. 1881 Nation (N. Y.) XXXII. 406 The in. 
layer who has to frame the text or the print. .of the hinder. 

Inlayer * (i‘njlz-ar).  [f. Ix adv. 12 + Layer 
sb.) A layer ofa material placed within something, 
an inside layer or sheathing. 

1868 J. THomson Hat-making & Felting 63 The two 
ends joined hy overlapping with a proper inlayer of paper. 
1880 Encycl. Brit. X1. 519 2 Into each cone of wool or bat 
an ‘inlayer’ is now placed to prevent the inside from matting. 

Inlaying (inlzin), vé/. sd. [f. Intay v, + 
-ING!.] The action of the vb. Intay, or that which 
is inlaid. 

l. The insertion of thin slips of one material 
within the surface of another for decorative pur- 
poses. b. A piece ofinlaid work. ¢. The motnt- 


INLET. 


| ing of a leaf or engraving in a larger leaf or sheet 


of paper. 

1598 Frorio, Zars/a, a kind of painting, in laying, or 
setting in of small pieces of wood, luorie, horne or hone.. 
as in tables, chesseboordes and such. 1599 Minsuev Span. 
Dial. 4 2 tis very curious, and the inlaying of the wood 
most finelysetin. 1644 Evetyn Diary 8 Feb., The pavings, 
inlayings, and incrustations of this Hall are very rich. 1762 
Derricx Lett, (3767) I]. 66 The inlaying and veneering 
very beautiful, 1886 T. Hanpy J/ayoro/C asterbridge xxii, 
The little square piano with brass inlayings. 1894 J. T. 
Fowter Adamnan Pref, 9 The separation, flattening, and 
inlaying of the consolidated leaves. 

Sig. 1865 Sat. Kev. 26 Aug. 279/2 In her three plays, we 
meet with natural and apt inlaying» of familiar phrases from 
Shak»peare, Milion, and others. 

+ 2. Incorporation, union. Ods. rare. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selzv. 86 It would be no other 
than one with it, and the nearer any body cumes to that 
plight, the nearer it comes to inlaying or oneness. 

+Inlea-d, v. Ods. [f. In-1+ Leap v., transl. 
L. indiecre. In sense 2 perh. f. In-2=En-1,)] 

1. ¢rans. Yo Icad in, bring in. 

950 Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. vi 13 Ne inled usih in cos- 
tunge. «21300 £. FE. Psalter |axxvii. 8 [lxxxviii. 7) All pi 
stremes ouer me pou in-ledde 1382 Wyct.ir Deut. xxviii. 37 
Alle puplis, to the whiche the Lord shal inleede thee. 

2. To lead. 

¢1§60 A. Scotr Poems S. TS.) xix. 13 How lang sall } 
this lyfe inleid, That for hir saik to suffer deid ? 

Inleading, f//.a. rare. [IN adv. tia: ef, 
fead in.] That leads in; introductory. 

1889 /’al/ Mall G. 20 Nov. 3/2 If any one inayhap should 
deem this inleading stavelet the icveliene thing in all the 
tale, we shall not naysay him. 

Inleague, obs. variant of EXLEAGUE vz. 

t+ Inlea‘gner, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. In-1 + 
LeaccteR sd, camp. Cf. the phrases to lie in 
leaguer, to lie leaguer, and LEAGUERY.)] tnlr. To 
encamp with a besieging or beleaguering force. 

1603 Hlottaxp P/utarch’s Alor. 195 Sylla did inleaguer 
before the citie of Athens, and had not leasure to stay there 
long and continue the siege. 

+ Inlea‘se, v. Obs.rare. [f. Is-1 or 2 + Lease.] 
Trans. To let on lease. 

1608 Galway Arch. in 10th Rep. List. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 461 Shall not..sell, give, graunt, demyse nor inlease nor 
to farme let..any manner of landes, 

Inlease, variant of INLESS v. Ods. 

+Inleased, a. Obs. rare—°, [f. Ix-? 
obs. form of Leasi+-Fp1.] Ensnared. 

1706 Putttirs, /nleased, or Enteased, catch'd in a Gin, a 
Lease, or Snare, 1721 in Baiwry. 

tI-nleck. Ods. rare—'. [f. In-1 + deck, obs. 
form of Lrak.] A leak letting water in. 

1583 Stanvuurst /Zne/s 1. (Arb. 35 Graunt plancks from 
forrest too clowt oure battered niece 

Inlegeable, obs. form of ILLEGIBLE. 

Inleid, Sc. form of INLEAD v., Obs. 

tInle’ss, v. Os. rare. Also 7 inlease. [f. 
Ix-24+].Ess a.] trans. To make less, diminish. 

1515 Barctay F£gloges iv. (1570 Civb/i That..which may 
hurt or inlesse Thy loued treasure, or minishe thy riches. 
1613 Sprep fist, Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. § 142. 1167 Where- 
through the power of the Word of God migbt be inleased or 
diminished. 

Inlet (inltt), sd. Also 4inlate. [f In adv, 
11d+Letz.! Cf. to der in.] 

1. Letting in, admission, Now rare. 

@ 1300 Cursor MJ. 18078 Pe prince of hell, vndos your yate ! 
Pe king of blis will haf in-late. ¢ 1325 A/etr. F/om. 51 Ful 
redi sal we haf inlate In to that hlis that lastes ay. a@ 1635 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 57 Demanding his name, she 
said, Fail you not to come to the Court .. And this was his 
inlet, and the beginnings of hts grace. 1665 Futter CA. 
Hist. 11. v. § 51 Had there been a Castle in the place of this 
Monastery .. prohahly they might have stopped the Danish 
Invasion at the first Inlet thereof. a1704 1. Brown Praise 
of Poverty Wks. 1730 1. 101 To gain the easier and unsus- 
pected in-let into his mind and affections. 1774 Gotps™. 
Nat, Hist. (1776) U1. 188, 1 had already forgotten the light 
which was my first inlet into life. 186: Lyrtox & Fanxe 
Tannhdauser97 Forcing sharp inlet to her throne tn Heaven. 

2. A way of admission; an entrance. 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1672) 33 These In-lets of 
Men and of Light (i.e. doors and windows}, I couple to- 
gether. 168: Lutrrect Brief Kel. (1857) 1.129 The French 
Kings troops had entred Cassall, the inlett into Italy. 1774 
Bainton Inclos. Act 1§ Drains, inlets, outlets, and water 
courses, 1818 Leicn wWew Pict, Lond. 329 Pall Mall must 
always be one of the inlets to the west end of the town. 
1870 Kotteston Anim, Life 101 Two venous inlets are 
seen in the anterior fourth of the upper surface of the heart. 
Jig. 1662 in Howell State Trials (1816) V. 1330 O that 
we may find death a sweet in-let and a passage to thy 
blessed arms. 1768 Gotpsm. Good-n. ‘Jan 1. Wks. (Globe) 
613/2 An increase of our possessions is but an inlet to new 
disquietudes. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker 
1. iii. 41 Affected by the establishment of a bank, or by some 
other inlet of a flood of paper money. 

3. A narrow opening by which the water pene- 
trates into the land; a small arm of the sea, 
an indentation in the sea-coast or the bank of a 
lake or river; a creek. 

1570-6 Lamparpe /’eramb, Aenut (1826) 234 A thing yet 
well knowne in Kent, and expressed by the word yenlade 
or yenlet, which betokeneth an Indraught or Inlett of water 
into the lande. 1633 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 744 Fur- 
nished out the said Henry Hudson, to trie if through any of 
those Inlets, which Davis saw... any passage might be 
found tothe other Ocean called the South-Sea. 1775 JoHN- 
son Journ. I¥est. Isl, Dunvegan, We landed at Port Re 


+ lease, 


INLET. 


.. The port is made by an inlet of the sea, deep and narrow. 
1856 Kane Avct. Expl. I. xxvi. 257 Tbe margin of tbese 
large fields is almost always broken by inlets of open water. 

4. A piece let in or inserted. 

1798 1. AtteN Hist. Vermont 3 The whole range is com- 
posed of huge rocks confusedly piled on one another, 
though in many places are large inlets of excellent land. 
1858 Simmonps Dict, rade, /nlet,.. inserted materials. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 17 Dec. 13,2 The inlet into tbe panel in 
the upper part of the back of the chair is a photograpb of a 
statue of Hunter. 

5. attrib., as inlet area, valve, ventilation. 

1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec, Metals U. S. 584 Vbe inlet 
valves are screwed into the piston. 1891 Daily News 
17 Jan. 6,4 The inlet ventilation is by means of fresh-air 
reservoirs. 

lience I-nleted a., having an inlet. 

1871 R. Evus Catullus \xiv. 74 When.. Tbeseus Started 
alert from a beach deep-inleted of Pirzeus, 

Inlet (inle:t’, pp/. a. [f. IN adv, 11 b+ pa. 
pple. of Let v.!: cf. fo let zn.) Let in, inserted. 

1849 Ruskin Sez. Lamps iv. § 12.133 A round dot formed 
by a little inlet circle of serpentine, 

Inlet (inlet), v. [f Is-1+ Ler vl Orig. 
two words =/ef 27.) To let in. 

+1. ¢rans. To allow to enter; to admit. Ods. 

€1320 Sir [ris¢r. 629 Rohand po tok he And at pe gate in 
lete. a 1400 Octowian 1188 Men openede the gate. .He was 
yn-late. 1627-47 FectHam Nesolves 163 The minde is then 
shut up in the borough of the body—none of the Cinque 
ports of the Isle of Man are then open to in-let any strange 
disturbers. 1661 — Lywsoria xxvil. 25 The first act she 
[woman] did try Seduc’d Mankind, inletted policy, Taught 
him a way..To carry murther in a smiling brow. 

2. To let in or insert (one thing) in another. 

1860 Wraxatt tr. Kohl's Wand, Lake Superior 6, 1 may 
be permitted to inlet here a slight episode in my wigwam 
building. 1884 A. J. Butuer Ane. Copt. Ch. Egy pet I. ui. 87 
All round the framing of the doors tablets of solid ivory .. 
are inlet. 

+I-nle:tter, sd. Obs. rare. [f. In adv. 11e + 
Leiter, one who lets or allows.] One who lets in 
or gives admittance. 

1656 CromweLt Sf. 17 Sept. in Cardyle (1872) IV. 205, I 
have had some boxes..and rebukes,—on the one band and 
on the other; some censuring me for Presbytery; otbers as 
an inletter to all the Sects and Heresies of the Nation. 


+Inle‘tter, v. Os. rave—". [f. Ixn- 2+ Ler- 
TER sé, or v.} trans. To inscribe. 
1628 Fectuam Resolves it. [1.] xlvi. 134 ‘This Sentence 
might but on them be inletter’d. 
[ix adv. 11¢]} 


+Inletting, vbl. sb. Obs. 
Letting in, admission. 

1660 ov.e New Ex). Phys. Aleck. xxii. 156 Upon the 
inletting of this external Air the water was not again im- 
pelled to the very top of the tube. 169: E. Tayvior Sch- 
men's Theos. Philos. 103 Invaded by the inletting of the 
four Forms. P 

Inlier (itnjloi:a1), Geol, [f. In adv. 12 + Like, 
that which lies, after OutLien.] (See quot. 1859.) 

1859 Pace dlandbk. Geol. Terms (1865) 256 /udiev, aterm 
introduced by Mr. Drew, of the Geological Survey, to 
express the converse of ‘outlier’..‘1t means .. a space 
occupied by one formation which is completely surrounded 
by another that rests upon it'. 1894 Geol, Mag. Oct. 460 
It is. clearly marked by the Upper Greensand anticline of 
the Vale of Pewsey, and by the Upper Greensand inliers of 
Ham and Kingsclere. 1896 Naturalist 294 This formation 
eecues as patches or inliers that are surrounded by Oxford 
clays. 

Tnlight, var. Exuicut v., Obs. Hence + Inli-ght- 
ing vé/. sé. enlightening, enlightenment. 

€1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 96 
Oon of pe stryngthes is a tokenynge .. bat glorious god 
hauys inlightyd of vij strenghes. 1657 Austen Fruzt Trecs 
1, 170 Counsells, inlightings..all is in vaine to them. 

Inlighten, -er, etc., obs. ff. ENLIGHTEN, etc. 

+ Inli-ke, inli-che, obs. ff. ALIKE, arising perh. 
from confusing 2- of 7/ke, zliche, with 77. 

13.. Cursor MW. 27576 (Cotton Galba) If pai do ill think 
ever inlike (Coté. ike]. 13 . &. &. Allit. Poems A. 602 
pe is vch mon payed inliche Wheber lyttel ober much be 
nys rewarde. a@ 1350 St. Brice 167 in Horstm. A /teng/. Leg. 
(1381) 157 Pai angerd him ilk day inlike. a1350 St. Barthol. 
96 ibid. 120 Fully sex and twenty 3ere Lestes it in-like white 
and clere. : Nei: oe. 

+ Inlikewise, the adv. phr. #2 ke w#se, in like 
manner, written conjunctly: see LixewisE, WISE 


sé, and cf, ALIKEWISE, 

1542 Sc, Acts Mary (1814) 42 (Jam.) My said lord Gover- 
nour..being inlikviss personalie present. 

In limine: see In Lat. prep. 

+ Inlisnk, obs. variant of ENLINK v. 

1560 [see ENLiINK]. 1606 G. W{ooncocke] tr. Hist. Justine 
24b, He fled vnto ‘lissaphernes..with whom .. he in-linked 
himself in such great friendship [etc.). 1620 T. Grancer 
Div. Logike 159 The observation of these conditions. Con: 
cludeth,and inlinketh, true, and genuine Conjugates together, 
Ibid, 292. 

+ Inli-st, obs. form of ENList v. 

1665 Sin T. Hersert 7rav. (1677) 156 Threbeg inlisted 
hinself under the ‘lurk. 

Inlive, Inliven, obs. ff. ENtIvE, ENLIVEN. 

+Inloca'tion. Oss. rare—'. [f. In-2 + Loca- 
TION.] Location within something. 

ea M. Hupson Div. Right Govt. 1. iv. 41 Thus he [the 
Devil] entred, and moved, and spoke in the dumb Idols 
which were the Oracles of tbe heathen: And so he some- 
times acts in the very hodies of dead or murdered men and 


women; Which he doth, not by way of information, but of 


inlowation onely. 
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+tInlock. Sc. Oés. 


hausschloss lock of the main door.] 
lock’ (Jam.). 

1488 Act. Dom, Conc. e (Jam.) Tbre inlokis price iijs. 
14.. in Accts. Ld. High Treas, Gloss. 421 Pro quatuor 
magnis seris, dictis inlokkis, 1491 /d7d. 184. 

Inlock, Inlodge, var. Entuck, ENLODGE. 

In loco: see In Lat. prep. 

Inlook (irnluk), sé. [f. lw adv. 11d + Look s6., 
after OuTLook.} Looking within, introspection. 

18.. Caroune Fox Frv/, (Cent.), A hearty sincere inlook 
tends..in no manner to self-glorification. 1869 Ruskis Q. of 
Air § 135 To all true modesty the necessary business is not 
inlook, but outlook. «1897 H. Drummonp /deal Life (1899) 
311 He would begin not in out-look but in in-look. 

+ In-loo’k, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. IN-1 + Look v. 
(? after L. zxzspicére).) trans. To look into, inspect. 

@1649 Drumm. of Hawtin. Poems Wks. (1711) 31 Thou 
art Light of Light, An ever-waking Eye still shining bright, 


In-looking all. 
[Ix adv. 11 e.] One who 


[? for zrn-lock; cf. Ger. 
‘A great 


I-n-loo:ker. rave. 
looks into a thing, an inspector. 

1587 Gotpinc De WWornay x1. 162 In every of vs he hath 
his inlookers [F. s#sfecteurs] to chastice ys, in our flesh,.. 
in our minde,..and in our Soules. 1892 B. Hixton Lov/'s 
Return 52 This world's spectators may be divided into the 
on-lookers and the in-lookers. 

I-n-loo:king, vé/. sé. rare. [IN adv. 11 c.] 
Looking within, introspection. 

1853 Lyncu Self /sproz. 50 He who can find time for con- 
scienticus in-looking at himself .. sbould be a student of 


religion. 
+ Inlorrd, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. In-2 + Lorp sé.] 


trans. To make (any one) lord. 

1611 Frorio, /nsignorirs, to inlord, or become Lord, 
Patron or possessor of any thing. /6zd., /usignorito, in- 
lorded, made or become Lord..or possessor of any thing. 

In-lo:t. [f. 1n adv. 12d + Lor sé.] 

1. A lot or allotment situated within another. 

a1661 Fu.ver Worthics 1. (1662) 166 God in the partage 
of Palestine .. made sume Tribes to have In-lots within 
another. a 

2. In parts of the United States, originally 
French, a lot of land in a village large enough for 
a house, outhouses, and garden (Cent. Dict.). 

+ Inlo-ving, vé/. sb. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Love, 
after joy, zzjoy.} Loving, holding in affection. 

1633 W. Steutuer True Hafpines 124 We shall consider 
in it two affections. .Love and joy: The first is our inloving, 
the other our injoying of him. 

+Inlow:,v. Os. In 3 inlojen,-loghen. [f. 
In-1 + Low wv., after L. txflammdre. Cf. ALow 
adv.] trans. Yo set aflame, kindle, inflame. 

a1300 /¢. E. Psalter \xxii{i]. 21 In-lowed es mi hert. /d7¢, 
civ. 19 Speche of Laverd, pat was of mighte, In-loghed hin, 
by dai and nighte, 

Inlure, variant of ENLURE v., Oés. 

tI-nly, a. Ods. Also 6 enlyé. [In OF. 
in(2 dic, £. t2n, In adv. + lic, LY 1. But the word 
is unknown during most of the ME. period, and 
appears to have been foimed anew (perh. from 
Invy adv.) in 15th c.] Inward, intcrior, internal ; 
inwardly felt, heartfelt. 

cgoo tr. Bzda's Hist, 1. xiii. [xv.] (1890) 198 Se innlica 
dema [éutimus arbiter) almihtig God. /érd. v. xxiifi}. 
(1890) 480 Mid inlice hete [dommestico odio], 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv. Priv, (E. E. T. S.) 204 This erle..roode. .into 
the moste Inli Streynthes of MeMahons contre, ¢ 1440 
Hy ton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 11. xxx, Yet are they 
but outwarde tokens of the Inly grace. 1502 ATKYNSON tr. 
De Imitatione 1. vii, The enlye dysposicyon of every soule. 
1588 SHaks. Two Gent. u. vii. 18 Didst thou but know the 
inly touch of Loue. 161z Drayton Poly-o/6. vi. 88 Euer 
for those inly heats which through your loues they felt. 

Hence + I-nlyhede, inwardness, internal reality. 

c1440 Facob’s Well (E. E. T.S.) 171 Pat is, inly sorwe 
for bi synne in pe herte, & no3t in be chere, feyned outwarde. 

Inly (inli), adv. Forms: 1 in(n)lice, 3-4 in- 
liche, 5- inly, (5 erron. endly). (OF. z(1)/éce, 
f. 22(2)léic: see prec. and -LY 2.} a. Inwardly (as 
opposed to o#/wardly); within, internally ; in the 
heart, spirit, or inner nature ; inregard to the inner 
life or fcelings. b. Ina way that goes to the heart 
or inmost part; heartily, intimately, closely; fully, 
thoroughly, extremely. 

¢888 K. Acrren tr. Boeth, xxxiv. § 12 Pu miht openlice 
ongitan pat dat is for inlice good ping pe ealle wuhta .. 
wilniad to habbanne. cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist, v. xvii. [xix.] 
(1890) 464 He. .het, pat he inlice bam biscope freond were, 
c1ag0 Beket 1680 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 154 Seint tbomas bi- 
gan to siche sore : and Inliche wep al-so. 3. Guy Warw, 
(A.)st. cclxxxi, Pe leuedi biheld him inliche, Hou mesays he 
was, sikerliche. ¢1374 Cuaucer 7voylus 1. 640 No man 
may be inly glad I trowe That neuere was yn sorwe or som 
distresse. ¢ 1440 Generydcs 849 Now who was gladde., And 
endly mery but Generydes. /é7d¢. 6698 The fayre mayde 
Lucidas Right endly was inprentid in his hert. 1579 Seen- 
ser Sheph. Cal, May 38 Their fondnesse inly {g/oss entirely] 
I pitie. 1591 Sy_vesteR Du Bartas 1. it. 167 The Substances 
Inly, or outly, neither win nor leese. 1596 Edward ///, 
1. il. rr Inly beautify’d With bounty's riches. 1625 Gitt 
Sacr. Philos. viii. 143They. .inly enuy that knowledge which 
the Christians have. 1715-20 Pore //iad xxun. 72 Great Peli- 
des, stretch’d along the shore.. Lies inly groaning. 1813 J. 
Marriott Hymn * Thou, whose almighty word’ ii, Thou, 
who didst come to bring .. Sight to tbe inly blind. 1838 
Lytton Adie x1, ti, Inly resolving not to hazard a second 
meeting with the Italian. 1847 Emerson Poevrs (1857) 103 
Friends year by year more inly known. 


1871 R. Exvnis | 


INMATE. 


Catullus iv. 12 Oft Cytorus’ height With her did inly 
whisper airy colloquy. 

Inlying (i-njlsisin), v47. 5d, Sc. [f. IN adv. 11¢ 
+Liine vl. sb.: cf. de in in Lig v.) Lying in 
at childbirth, confinement. 

1734 Keitn Hist. Ch. Scot. 3353 The most commodious 
Place for her Majesty's In-lying. a180g A. CARLYLE Axéo- 
biog. 529 Mrs. C. having recovered from her late inlying. 
1819 Edin. Mag. Mar. 219/2 Attending at ‘inlyings’', or 
“accouchements *. e 

Inlying (i:njleitin), fo @. [In adv. 11a.] 
Lying inside; placed or situated in the interior. 

1844 Regul. § Ord. Army 1 Officers on the Inlying 
Piquet. 1853 Stocqueter S/r/it, Encycl. 215 /ulying 
Piguets, detachments told off to remain in camp, but fully 
accoutred, and ready to turn out instantly on alarm. 1868 
Siz H. Tuomrson Clin, Lect. Dis. Urin. Org. wii. (1882) 87 
An inlying catheter..is.. better than frequent catheterism. 
1898 A. T. REep in Advance (Chicago) 6 Jan. 9/3 There is 
a place for the evangelist .. in the outlying regions and tbe 
inlying regions. 

Inlymn, variant of ENLIMN v., Cés. 

Inmaculate, obs. form of IMMACULATE a. 

+Immake. 0¢s. Also 6 ynmake, inmak, 7 
inmack. [f.1N ady.12a (or perh. orig. [nw sd. 1) 
+MAkE 54.1] A lodger, a person not of the house- 


hold harboured or lodged; =INMATE sd. 1 a. 

1537 Irish Act 28 Hen. VIII in Ir. St. at Large (1765) 1. 
168 Every person... which in the harvest season receive or 
keepe in his or their houses .. any person or persons called 
ynmakes. 1582 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 422 
Undertenants commonly called inmakes. 1588 in Picton 
L'pool Munic. Rec, 1. 228 Iane Wignall, widow, fined for 
keeping an Inmake within her house iii*. vii‘. and the In- 
make in xij4. 1626 /éid., Wee p'sent the executors .. of 
Elizabeth Ditchfeild deceased, for ha: boringe of Inmacks in 
their backside in their kitchin. 

+ Inmarntle, variant of IMMANTLE v. 

Un some edd. of G. Fretcner Chotst's Triumph i. xvi.) 

+Inma‘sk, v. Oés. Also 7 en-. [f. In-2 + 
Mask: cf. Immask.] ¢vaxs. To cover with or as 
with a mask, to mask. 

1598 Marston ygmal., To Good Opinion 118 If thou wilt 
not with thy Deitie Shade, and inmaske the errors of my 
pen. 1611 Florio, ¢xsascherare, to enmaske. 

+Inmastica‘tion. 0ds.rare. [1n-1.] Internal 
mastication, as in the gizzard of a bird or insect. 

1705 C. Pursnart Mech. Macrocosm 186 Whose Particles 
being then not well Digested. .for want of Fermentation, 
and Inmastication. 

Inmate (itnme't), sé. (@.) [ff In adv. 12 a (or 
perth. orig. Inn sd. 1) + Mate sd,] 

1. In relation to other persons: One who is the 
mate or associate of another or others in the same 
dwelling ; one who dwells with others in a house. 
(Now rare.) In early use, One admitted for 
a consideration to reside in a house ocenpied or 
rented by another; a lodger or subtenant. 

In the 16th and 17th c. there were stringent statutes and 
by-laws against the harbouring of poor persons as ‘inmates’, 
subtenants, or lodgers, a practice which tended to increase 
the number of paupers locally chargeable. 

1589 Act 31 Lviz. c.7 § 6 There shall not be any Inmate or 
more Famylies or Housholdes then one, dwellinge or inhabit- 
inge in anye one Cottage. 1597-1602 /ranscript W. Riding 
Sessions Rolls (Rec. Ser.) 86 Whosoever..doth take any 
Ininate.. shall releefe and keepe them from beggyng. 1601 
Nottingham Rec. WV. 260 Taking an inmate in to his hous. 
1655 STANLEY //ist. Philos. 1. (1701) 39/1 Bias was of Priene 
..some affirm he was rich, others that he had no Estate, but 
lived as an Inmate. 1676 tr. Guillatiere’s Voy, Athens &6 
In those Countries, the Master and his Cattle are Inmates, 
and lye higgledy piggledy in the same room. 1690 CuiLp 
Disc. Trade (1694) 95 As for the laws against Inmates, and 
empowering the Parishioners to take security before they 
suffer any poor person to inhabit amongst them..I am sure 
in cities and great towns of trade they are altogether im- 
proper, and contrary to the practice of other cities and 
trading towns abroad. 1832 Ht. Martineau //1// & Valley 
iv. 68 Mrs. Sydney inquired whether he was a pleasant in- 
mate and a kind neighbour. 

b. Sometimes, One not originally or properly 
belonging to the place where he dwells; a foreigner, 


stranger. Often fig. 

ax1600 Hooker Serv, Th § 2 note, Some critical 
wits may perhaps half suspect that these two words, fer sc, 
are ininates. But if the place which they have be their own, 
their sense can be none other than that which I have given 
them. 1611 B. Jonson Caécdine 1, ii, He is but a new fellow, 
An in-mate here in Rome (as Catiline calls him), a 1682 
Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 139 Though the English {lan- 
guage] swell witb the inmates of Italian, French, and Latin. 
1692 tr. Sal/ust 352 Not an Upstart, an Inn-mate, and but 
lately admitted to the Privileges of this City. 

2. In relation to the house or dwelling-place: 
An occupant along with others, one of the family 
or company who occupy a house or other abode ; 
hence sometimes simply = Indweller, inhabitant, 


occupier. Const. of. (dt. and jig.) 

1597 Daniet Civ. Wars vin. |xxi, Within her brow..sat 
scorn; Shame in her cheeks; where also fear became An 
inmate too. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 34 Religion 
which before had bin a privat in-mate in Adams houshold, 
was now..publike exercise. ¢1630 Drumm. or Hawtn. 
Poems 22 You inmates of the Woods. 1667 Mitton ?. L. 
1x. 495 So spake the Enemie of Mankind, enclos'd In Serpent, 
Innate bad. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 115 All the 
feathered In-mates of the sky. 1784 Cowper Ziroc. 892 If 
thou guard it’s {the heart's] sacred chambers sure From 
vicious inmates and delights impure. 1828 Scorr F. J. 
Perth xxxvi, It had readily opened its gates to admit the 
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noble lady who was its present inmate. 1834 MEpwin 
Angler it Wales \\. 261 An inmate of a lunatic asylum. 
1876 GLapsTone Homeric Synchr. 200 Twelve were married 
inmates of his palace. 

B. altrib or adj, That isan inmate (/z¢. or fig.); 
dwelling in the same house with, or in the house of, 
another; dwelling within, indwelling. ? Ods. 

1630 SANDERSON Seriv., Ad Mag. ii. (1681) I]. 272 In the 
fainous case of the two inmate Harlots, whereof King 
Solomon had the hearing. 1667 Mitton P. L. xn. 166 
A sequent King, who seeks To stop thir overgrowth, as in- 
mate guests loo numerous. 1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. 1. 
41 Tis usual now, an Inmate Graff to see With insolence 
invade a Foreign Tree. 1773-83 Hoott Ord. Fur. vi. 210 
Unknowing, that beneath thy rugged rind Conceal'd, an 
inmate spirit lay confin’d. 1806 RK. Cumsertano A/ern, 
(807) II. 185 The children, who were inmate with me when 
I settled at Tunbridge Wells. 

Hence Inmatecy (i‘nme'tsi) [irreg. : see -cy]}, the 
position of an inmate; Inmated ///. a., located 
as aninmate; I nmata2less a., without an inmate. 

1822-34 Good's Stucty Med. (ed. 4) 11. 411 Even those who 
associuted with the sick, were seldom affected unless in- 
mated in their rooms. 1830 J. Bapcock [‘ Jon Bre‘) F ss. 
Foote in Foote's Wks. 1. p. clxvii. note, Thither [to the Fleet- 
Prison) the Doctor repaired ..nd found our laughing philo- 
sopher in the usual plight of such an inmatecy, poor and 
pennyless, 1835 Lytton Avenst v1. ii, Vhe cottages..were 
some shut up. .some open, but seemingly inmateless, 

Inmateryall, obs. form of IsiMATERIAL. 


Inmeat (inmi7t); usually in pl. inmeats. 
Now rare exc. dial, [f. 1x a/v. 12¢ + Meat s6,} 
Those internal parts or viscera of an animal which 
are used for food; hence ger. [ntrails, inwards. 

(The first quot. is douhtful: the word may also be read 
Jjumette, which suits the alliteration but is of unknown 
meaning.) 

(2a 1400 VWorte Arth, 1122 The hott blode of be hutke un-to 
the hilte rynnez, Ewyne into inmette the gyaunt he hyttez.] 
1616 Surec. & Markit. Country Farme 586 Vhey preserve 
their inmeats a great deal the better. 1743 Maxwett SeL 
Trans. 275 (Jam) ‘Vhe hide, head, feet, and in-meat, were 
given for attendance. 1834 Stk H. Tavior Arfevelde un. 
a. i. Wks. 1864 I. 19x Get thee gone, Or I shall try six 
inches of my knife On thine own inmeats first. 1877 WV. 14’. 
Line. Gloss., Inmeats, the edible viscera of pigs, fowls, &c. 

In medias res, In memoriam: see In La/, 
prep. In melle: see IMELLE adv. 

+ Inmense, obs. form of IMMENSE a. 

1450 Mirour Saluactoun 1679 O godde of hiegh pitee 
inmense and ineffable. , 

Inme’sh, var. of ENMESH v., to entangle in the 
meshes of a net. 

1868 F. M. Brown For the picture called ‘ Work’, For 
want of work the fiends him soon inmesh ! 

+Inmew’, v. Obs. rare. [?f. Ix- 1+ Mew v.] 
trans. ?ToImMew, to mew or coop up; in quot., 
app., ‘To cause to lie close and keep concealed, 
as hawk in mew’. 

So this and the equivalent emaew, in Suaxs, eas. for 
Af.au. i. 91, are explained by the Rt, Hon. D. H. Madden 
in Diary of Master William Silence (1897) 302, Note 4, in 
opposition to the conjecture of some that the latter is a 
blundered spelling of Exew. ‘ 

a 1625 Beaum. & FL. Ant. of Malta u. ii, 1 have seen him 
scale As if a Falcon had run up a trainee, Clashing his war- 
like pynions, his steel’d curasse, And at his pitch inmew the 
Town hetow him. 

+In mid, edvb. phr.and prep. Obs. [An analy- 
tieal variant of ME. on midde, amidde, AMID.) 

A. adv. In the middle, in the midst. J: myd 
among=~ AMINMONG (AMID B. 5). 

¢1500 Lancelot 3371 In myd among his ennemys. @ 1555 

Lynpesay /ragedy 244 Ininyd amang his tryumphant Arniye. 
B. prep. Amid, in the middle or centre of. 

13.. £. E. Allit. P. B. 1677 In mydde pe poynt of his 
pryde departed he pere. 1375 Barsour Bruce x1. 576 Axis 
that rycht scharply schar, In myd the visage met thame 
thar. ¢1384 Craucer //. Fame un. 415 He fyll wete In 
mydde the se. 21450 Le Morte Arth. 2085 In mydde the 
felde we shall hem byde. : 

+ In mids, a/vd. phr. and prep. Obs. [A variant 
of ME. anvddes, imydites.| = AMIDST. 

A. adv. In the middle, in the midst. 

13. Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 167 With gay gaudi of grene, be 
golde ay in myddes. ¢1440 Facob's livell (E. E. T.S.) 191 
As be heued of a schouy'll is inemyddes be-twen pe scho & Be 
handyll. ; 

B. frep. In the middle or midst of; amidst. 

4 1300 Cursor AJ, 1032 (Gott.) In middes [ 77s. I mydde; 
Cott Midward] bat land a welle springes. 13 . Z.£. Aldt. 
P. A. 739 Even in myddez my breste hit stode. a@ 1400-50 
Alexander 1386 (Ashm. MS.) In-myddis pe puple [Dzd. 
A/S. in-myddez of pe peple]. ¢1460 Towuneley Alyst. i. 31 
In medys the water. 14.. in Turner Dom. Archit. M11. 84 
In myddys pe halle upon be flore. 

Inmind, variant of ImMIND v., Oés. 

+Inmicter, var. exmitre: see Ex- prefix’ 1b. 

1611 Fonio, /1fx/are, to inmiter or impale as Bishops be. 

In-mobill, obs. form of IstMoBILe a. 

Inmoeueahle, ete., obs. ff. ImmovaBLr, ete. 

+In-mong,in-monges,/re/. és. [Variants 
of imong, tmonges see YMONG), the initial z being 
app. taken as the prep. and expanded to 777: see 
also Anionc.] Among, amongst. 


13.. E. E. Allit. P, A. 278 And multyplyed mony-fold 
in-mongez mankynde. /d/d. B. 1485 In-mong pe leues. 


+I-nmore, a. Obs. rare. [f. In adv. + MORE, 
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1610 HoLtand Camden's Brit. 1. 131 Of tbese Angles, some 
part..pussed forward into the inmore quarters of Germanie. 
fbid. oc Where they had free entrance .. into the inmore 
parts of England. 

Inmortal, obs. form of IuMorTac. 

Inmost \itnmoust, -mdst , a. (sb., adv.) Forms: 
I innemest, innemyst, 4 in-mast, in/n}emaste, 
4, (6 Sc.) inmest, 5 ynmast, 6 ynmost, 4~ in- 
most. [OK zvnemest \f. *innem-a, -¢ + -est),a 
double superlative of zze In adv.; for the later 
history of the ending, usual in Of. advs. of place, 
see -MOsT.] 

1. “4. In reference to spatial position : Situated 
farthest within, most inward, most remote from the 
outside. 

13.. Cast. Love 809 Bote be inemaste [zv.7. innemeste] 
bayle, 1 wot, Bi-toknep hire holy maidenhod. 1535 Cover- 
DALE 2 Aings ix. 2 Brynge him in to the ynmost chamber. 
— 1 Macc, 1x. 54 ¥* walles of the ynmost Sanctuary, 1596 
Dacermece tr. Leslie's dist. Scot. x. 331 In the inmest 
parte of the castel. 1667 Mitton /”. L. iv. 738 Into thir 
inmost bower Handed they went. U3 Dexnam Péys. 
Theol. 4 To penetrate into the inmost Recesses of Nature, 
a 182z Suricey J/yrt to Mercury xxxi, From the inmost 
ig of its green glen. 

. fig. Of thoughts or feelings, the mind or soul, 
personal relations, etc.: Most inward or intimate ; 
deepest; closest. 

¢897 K. Ecrren Gregorg’s Past, xxi. (Sweet) 1s5 Enlle 
Sa innemestan Zedohtas. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Ru. 
iv. (Add. MMS. 27.944) I-rauyschite to be inmest [ed. 1495 
innest] coniemplacwun of pe sone of god. 1548 Uwatr 
Erasm,. Par, Luke viii. N vj, In the inmoste atteccion of 
their hertes. 1667 Mitton /*. Z. 1. 168 If I fail not and 
disturb His inmost counsels from their destind aim. 1828 
Jas. Mita Srit, /ndia WL. vi. i. 2 [He] insinuated himself 
quickly into hisinmost confidence. 1882 Farrar /arly Chr. 
Il. 116 To know something of his Master's ininost thoughts. 

B. adsol. or as sb. That which is inmost; the 
inmost part. /z¢. and fy. (Rarely in p/. 

a 1050 Liber Scintill, iv. (1889) 19 Innemyste [intertora] 
his fulle synd fucne. «1325 /'rose /’salter E. b.. T. §.) 
xlii[i}. § In pe in-mast of myn hert, 1382 Wyetir /’rov. 
xxvi. 22 [hei comen thur3 to the inmoestis (4388 the ynneste 
thingis) of the herte. ¢1580 Sipney /’s. xxviii, Vea, sound 
my reynes, and inmost of my hart. 1638 Foro /ancics 11. 
li, Be sure To lodge it in the inmost of thy bosom. 16€8 
H, Mout Diz. Dial. t. 505 ‘lhe inmost of the mind. 1856 
R.A. Vaucnan Mystics 1860) 1. 175 This image and super- 
scription lies in the inmost inmost of the soul. 

C. adv. Most inwardly. rere. 

cro0o AEc¥RIcC Gram. xxxviii. Z.) 240 /nlime, innemest. 
1725 Vore Odyss. 1x. 470 ‘Vhro’ all their inmost-winding 
caves. 

Hence Inmmostly atv. (rare, most inwardly; 
I-nmostness (s07c¢-wid.’, the inmost essence or 
nature (ef. zrwardness . 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selo, 34 Thoughtsomness setting 
full as close to the very stamp or inmostness of a thinking 

Being. 1850 Neace Wed. //) ns (1€67) 104 How the Virgin 
Mother’s soul Inmostly was grieving. 1889 Univ. Rew. 
Mar. 314 All secrets of Earth They shall inmostly scan. 

+Inmouw'led, ff/. a. sb.) Obs. [f. Ix-! or 2 
+ MovuLp, or F. moule mould, mould moulded.] 
? Moulded. In quot. a5so/. as sb. Moulding. 

1548 Hatt Chron., /len. VII1 74 Vhe rooffe of the same 
Closet was siled with woorke of Inmould, gylte with fine 
Golde and Senapar and Bice. 

+Inmorve, enmo've,v. Obs. [f.1x-?, Ex-1 
+ Move vz.) ¢rans. To move inwardly, or in the 
mind ; to affeet with emotion. 

1583 Gotpixc Calvin on Dent, \xix. 422 Nowe commeth 
this inmouing of men, or of their own nature? No it is of 
Gods working in their heartes. 1590 Spenser F. Q, 1. ix. 48 
The knight was much enmoved with his speach. 1596 
Fitz-Gerrray Sir F. Drake (1881 58 Honour enmoves her 
to attempt the flight. 

Inmutabull, obs. form of ImweTaBLe. 

+ Inmytee, obs. f. Enmity: ef. also INImITIE. 

1423 Jas. I Adugis Quair Ixxxvii, Sum for dispite and 
othir Inmytee. 

Inn jin), sé. Forms: 1-inn, 1-7 in, 3-7 inne, 
(3 hynne, 4 hin), 4-5 yn, 4-6 ine, ynne, (5 hyn, 
6 yun). (OE. vz neut.:—OTeut. *z20™ : agree- 
ing, exe. in stem suffix, with ON. zzne, innit G— 
OTeut. *z22270), f. inn, tnne 1N adv.) 

+1. A dwelling-place, habitation, abode, lodg- 
ing; a house ‘in relation to its inhabitant). 

c10o0o Eirric Hom. 1. 110 Pada se steorra glad, and ba 
tungel-witegan zelzdde, and him zs cildes inn gebicnode, 
¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 36 He for let ba Ga manegeo 
and com to his inne [So ¢ 1160 Hatl. Gosf.]. ¢12z05 Lay. 
14263 Hengest .. seide pat he hafde an in ijarked to 
3eines him. a1300 Cursor AM. 4983 (Cott.) Pe yongeist .. 
pat pai lefte at peir fader in [G¢¢. fadris ine]. ¢1330 R. 
BrunneE Chron. (1810) 334 Do crie borg pe toun, pat non 
for wele no wo, In strete [prinfed stete] walk vp & doun 
bot to ber innes go 1387 Trevisa Agden (Rolls) I. 115 
In be side of pe hille was pe yn of Lazarus, of Martha, 
and of Marie Mawdeleyn; pat toun hi3t Bethania. 1447 
Boxennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 260 Whan yche man hym dede 
hyr Hoom to hys yn hym to counforte. 1546 J. Heywoop 
Prov. 1867) 10 Restie welth wylth me this wydow to wyn, 
To let the world wag, and take mine ease in mine in. 1657 
Howe tt Londinof. 339 Queen Mary gave this House to 
Nicbolas Heth, Archbishop of York, and his successors for 
ever, to be their Inne or Lodging for their repair to London. 


+b. A/. in sing. sense. (Cf. lodgings, quarters.) 


INN. 


15407 Quar his innes ar to night wel ican yow bring. /éd. 
19829) I:din.) Paisa3 pain fra, pat innis pare saint petir lai. 1375 
Barzour Bounce it, 1 The bruys went till Lis Innys auntie 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 2420 Pis..berne. Pat here pus hyndly 
he pe hand ledis to his Innes. ¢1470 Henny Hadlace wv. 381 
For him he gert ane innys graithit be. ¢2s5s0 Lynuesay 
Descr. Peder Coffcis ii, For to by henni» reid-w od he rynnis; 
He lokis thame vp in to his innis. 1603 Knotres //ist. 
Yurks 1623) 1052 He..came suddenly uyon the Turks.. 
compassed about the Innes wherein they lay. 

+2. Phr. Zo take (up one’s inn (or inns), to 
take up one’s abude, residence, quarters; so, fo have 
keep one's) inn. Obs. 

¢ 1000 ELFRic //om. I. 372 Innan &m geate bar Petrus 
inn haefde. a 1300 Cursor AM. 17650 Wit nichodeme he tok 
his hin. 1340 Ayend. 195 He zent his messagyers be-uore 
uor to nime guod in, ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. oe) 1476 Here 
ynnes ther ful sone thei nam. c1qso Lk. Curtasye in 
Babees Bk. 308 In no kyn house bat rede mon is.. lake 
neuer py Innes for no kyn nede. 1581 Muccaster /’esitions 
xlii. (1887) 257 If the imperfections which come .. from the 
Elementary schoole would take vp tieir Inne there, and 
raunge no further. 1590 Sresser F. Q.1. i. 33 With ine ye 
may take up your In For this same night. 1633 A. fi. 
Partheneia Sacra 151 (Y.) The phenix will lightly take up 
his inne no where els. 

+b. At in: Lodged, housed, resident, put up 
(in some place specified or implied. Obs. 

€ 1200 Ormin 12923 Pe33 comenn forr to fra33nenn Crist 
Off where he wass att inne, /dza. 13088 To lokenn whare 
he wass attinn. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 5998 Wanne at an 
gode monnes house 1s inen were at inne. 1362 Lancr. 7’, 
FU. Avix. 4 3if any wizt wiste where dowel was at Inne. 
1553 I3rapForp Its, (Parker Soc.) 1.79 Surely the devil is at 
inn with you, you are his birds, whom when he hath well fed, 
he will broach you and cat you, chaw you and champ you. 
1g92 Dre Diary (Camden) 41, [sent a letter.. by the wagon- 
man who is at ynn at the George in lombard strecte. 

+3. ‘Dwelling-place’, ‘ abode’, ‘ place ofsojourn’, 
in various figurative uses. Ods. 

¢1400 Kom. Rose 5107 A sory gest..Thou herborest in 
thine inne The God of love whan thou let inne. 1535 
Covernbace fsa. xxxii. 18 My people shal dwel in the ynnes 
of peace. 1549 —, etc, Arasin, Har, Thess, 5 The bodie 
is the dwelling house of the soule and the soule is the Inne 
of God. 1607 Wackincton Of!, Glass it, (1664) 23 Plotin., 
blushed often, that his Soul did harbour in so base an Inn, 
as his Body was, 1615 G. Sanpys Taz. 180 Seest thou this 
tombe hewne in the growing stone? ‘Tis Patla’s Inne. 

4. A public house kept for the lodging and enter- 
tainment of travellers, or of any who wish to use its 
aveommodation ; a hostelry or hotel; sometimes, 
crreneously,atavern which doesnot provide lodging. 

€1400 Maunpey. (1839) v. 34 Alleweyes men fynden gode 
innes and all shat hein nedeth of Vytaylle. Jt. xxi. 243 
Thorgh the desertes .. there ben Innes ordeyned le cuery 
jorneye, to resceyue bothe man and hors. ¢ 1440 romp, 
Parv. 260 1 In, of herboroghe .., AospPicium, dizersorium, 
1534 Tixpate Luke ii. 7 She .. layed him in a manger, 
because ther was no roume for them within in the ynne. 
1573 G. Harvey Le‘ter-6k. (Camden) 33 ‘Thai carri your 
letters abroid to the Bear and other commun ins. 161% lp. 
lace Sera. v.51 Like some Inn, that hath a Crown for 
the sign without. .or a Rose upon the post without... or an 
Angel without. @ 1763 Suesstone Written at an inn at 
Jhenley v, Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round .. May 
sigh to think he still has found The warmest welcome at an 
inn. 1809 Kespaui. 7raz, I. xi. r22 Keeping an inn, or as 
it is called, a tavern. 1845 Fern /andbk. Spam. 21 The 
Spanish inns. .are very much in the same condition as they 
were in the time of the Romans. 1883 Lazu Times 27 Oct. 
432/2 An inn or hotel is an establishment, the proprietor of 
which undertakes to provide for the entertainment of all 
comers, especially travellers. 1886 Ruskin /*rzterita 1. 
173 We stayed several weeks in Paris, in a quiet family inn. 

b. In figurative and allusive uses; ¢sf. a tem- 
porary lodging as opposed to a permanent abode. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 142/1 Our L.ord in tbe parable 
of the Samaritane, bearing the wounded man into the Inne 
of his church. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 566 That 
Egyptian opinion, esteeming their houses their Innes, and 
their Sepulchres their eternal babitations. 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Gout. Eng. 1. iii. (1739) 3 To make this Isle to be only 
an Inn for him to whom it was formerly given for a posses- 
sion. 1663 Bovte l'sef. Exp. Nat. Philos, 1. ii, 29 The 
world is wont to be stiled not unfitly by Divines, The 
Christian's inne. 1668 Davexant J/an's the Alaster \. i. 
Wks. 1874 V. 13 Yes, to the last inn of all travellers, where 
we shall meet worms instead of fleas. Lovers never rest 
quietly till they todge at the sign of the grave. 1814 ScoTT 
Ld. of Isles v1. xxsi, The noble and the slave..the same 
wild road. .trode, To that dark inn, the grave! 

5. A lodging-house or house of residence for stu- 
dents (cf. HosTEL sé.1 3): now Oés., exe. as retained 
in the names of buildings orig. so used ; see b and ¢. 

In this sense rendering L. Aosfitium, used from early 
times in the English Universities, as still earlier at Bologna 
and Paris; OF. Aostel. The vernacular term é# occurs 
in the proper names of these houses from the 14th, or perhaps 


tbe 13th, century. - : 
+a. At the Universities. Ods. (Preserved till 


toth c. in the name of Mew Jn Hall, Oxford.) 
[1214 Let. Nicholas Bp. Tusculum to Burgenses of Oxford, 
Condonetur Scholaribus Oxonie studentibus medietas mer- 
cedis Hospitiorum omnium tocandorum clericis in eadem 
villa. c12g0 Statute of Univ. Oxford theading), De princi- 
palitatibus Hospitiorum et Scholarum.] 1346 / eft. Pat. 
of Edw. HI, 5 Aug., De quodam messuagio vocato Take- 
feysyn. 1438 (9 Sept) in Anstey A/unin. Acad. 519-22 
Hc sunt nomina principalium aularum .. Principalis aula 
Bekys-yne, .. Newels-yne, .. Pekwater-yne, . . Takleys-ynne. 
¢ 1460 Rous Tatella aularum (in Wood City of Oxf. I. 640) 
Trillok Yn quod nunc dicitur Novum, Hospitium, quia 
noviter edificatum. [Called .Vew /n, in New College books, 
1542.) 1577 Harrison England nu. iii. (1877) 1. 87 There are 


¢1205 Lay. 14007 Pe king..sende to pan innen after al his 


monnen [¢ 1275 to peos cnihtes hinne]. a1300 Cursor A/, | also in Oxford certeine hostels or bals .. the liuers in these 


after z2zmost: see INNER.] Inner, interior. 


INN. 


are verie like to those that are of Ins in the chancerie [1587 
their names also are these so farre as I now reniember] 
Brodegates, Hart hall .. S. Marie hall, White hall, New In, 
Edmond hall. 1655 Futter Hist. Camb. 27 Know also 
that Inns (whereof onely two, Ovings and St. Pauls) differed 
onely gradually from Hostles, as being less. 1662 Woop 
City of Oxf. I. 141 That this inne, which was afterwards, 
from the said Richard, called Hunsingore Inne, was an 
eminent receptacle for schollers. (1877 Statutes of Univ. 
Oxf, Commissioners ‘1882) 215 Statute for tbe Union of 
Balliol College and New Inn Hall.} 

b. Juns of Chancery: certain houses or sets of 
buildings in London, originally places of residence 
and study for students and apprentices of law; also 
the societies by which they were occupied. 

From the rsth or 16th tothe r8thc., these were subordinate 
to the Inns of Court ; but they now perform no public func- 
tion, though several still exist as societies possessing cor- 
porate prnperty, the chambers being occupied by solicitors 
and others. 

[1348 W/1ll of Fohn Tavie [Thavye] in Dugdale Orig. 
Furid, \xv. (1671) 271/1 Totum illud Hospicium [i. e. 
Thavies’ Inn], in quo Apprenticii ad Legem habitare sole- 
bant. 1355 Vear-bk. 29 Edw. /1/, \f. 47a, Nous lauons oy 
souvent entre les apprentices in hostelles. (Cf. Coke's Refts. 
x. (1738) If. 22b, inter Apprenticios in Hospitiis Curiz 
audivimus.)] 1458 Short Eng. Chron. (Camd. 1880, N.S. 28) 
71 This yere [Anno xxxvii] was a grete fraye be twene 
the Cite of London and men of Courte, which were drevyn 
.. from the Standarde in Flete strete to ther innes, the 
xiii day of Apreill. [a@1485 Forrescvue De Laud. Leg. 
Ang. xlix, Decein hospitia minora..que nominantur hos- 
pitia Cancellaria..majora hospitia studii illius, qua hospitia 
curiz appellantur.} 1567 R. Mutcaster ibid. (1660) 113 
Ten lesser houses or Innes..which are called Innes of the 
Chancery .. The greater Innes of the same study called 
the Innesof Court. 1580 Stow Anaals, 36 Henry VJ, The 
thirteenth day of Aprill there was a great fray in Fleete 
streete. the king coinmitted the principall governours of 
Furnivalls, Cliffords, and Barnardes Inne to prison in 
the Castle of Hertford, 1670 BLount Law Dict., [nues of 
Court,.. these, with the Two Serjants Inns, and Eight 
Inns of Chancery, do altogether (to use Sir Edward Cokes 
words) make the most famous University, for Profession 
of Law onely, or of any one Humane Science in the World. 
1809 Blackstone's Comm. 1. Introd. § 1. 26 note, The inns 
of chancery are, Clifford’s Inn, Clement's Inn, Lion's 
Inn, New Inn, Furnival’s Inn, Thavies’s Inn, Staple’s Inn, 
and LBarnard's Inn. These are subordinate to the inns 
of court; the three first belong to the Inner Temple, the 
fourth to the Middle Temple, the two next to Lincoln’s Inn, 
and the two last to Gray's Inn. 1883 Wharton's Law Lex. 
(ed. 7), /uus of Chancery, ..these were formerly preparatory 
colleges for students, and many entered them before 
they were admitted into the Inns of Court. They [now] 
consist chiefly of solicitors, and possess corporate property, 
hall, chambers, etc., but perform no public functions like the 
Inns of Court. ’ 

ce. (uns of Court: the four sets of buildings in 
London (the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn) belonging to the four 
legal socicties which have the exclusive right of ad- 
mitting persons to practise at the bar, and hold 
a course of instruction and examination for that 
ptirpose; hence, these four societies themselves. 
(Formerly also colloq. 722s @ court.) 

The distinction of the ‘foure principall Innes’ of law as 
Inns of Court, was fully established in the 15th c.: see 

uot. a1485inb. [ut in earlier times, and sometimes later, 
the name Inns of Court, or its equivalent, seems to have in- 
cluded both the Aospitia majora and hospitia minora: cf. 
quots. 1355, 1458, and 1580 referring to the same event) in b, 
with 1548 and 1597 here. 

1396 (June 16) /uguisitio p. mort. Henry Grey de 1Vilton, 
De Manerio uo de Portpole in Holburne vocato Greysyn. 
1437 Black Books (MS) of Lincoln's Inn Mf, 13a, Lyn- 
colnesyn. Manucapcio Sociorum ejusdem Hospicii. 1429-30 
Ibid. lf. 22 b, Y* Styward of Lyncollysyn. 1436 /éz¢. 
If, 31a, The felaweshippe of Lyncoll’ ynne. «1485 [see b). 
1548 Hatt Chron., Ilen. VItI 241 The .xxiii. daie of 
February wer foure readers sent for to the Starre Chamber, 
of every house of the foure principall Innes of Courte one. 
1gs8 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded. Pijb, Surely, Sir .. it 
seemeth you came abruptly from a countrey schoole to an 
Inne of Court. 1597 SHaKs. 2 Hen. /V, 1. i. 14-15 Hee is 
at Oxford still, is hee not ?.. Hee must then to the Innes of 
Court shortly: I was once of Clements Inne. 1666 Duc- 
DALE Oris. Furid. (1671) 141/2 These Hostells being Nurs- 
eries or Seminaries of the Court, taking their denomination 
of the end wherefore they were so instituted, were called 
therefore the /unes of Court. 1698 Farquuar Love § Bottle 
1, Wks, (Rtldg.) 489/1 You were once an honest fellow; but 
so long study in the inns may alter a man strangely, as you 
say. 1710 Streeter Sather No. 186 P 3 Walking the other 
Day ina neighbouring Innof Court. /éfd. No. 189 P 3 Tom, 
I have bought you Chambers in the Inns of Court. 1711 
Apoison Sfeet. No. 21 e 4 Many of the Benchers of the 
several Inns of Court, who seem to be the Dignitaries of 
the Law. 1883 Chaméers’s Encycl. V. 584 The four inns are 
each governed by a committee or board, called the benchers, 
who are generally Queen's counsel or senior counsel. Each 
inn has also a local habitation, consisting of a large tract of 
houses or chambers which are in general occupied by bar- 
risters .. and are a source of great wealth. 

attrib. and Comb. 1631 Lexton Leasnres xxix. F iv, 
A yong Innes a Court Gentleman. 1634 Brereton 7rav. 
(Chetham Soc.) 156 The mayor, a well-bred gentleman, an 
inns-of-court man. 1655 J. CotGrave {Vit's [nterpr.27(N.) 
Much desired... by ladies, inns a court gentlemen, and 
others. 1826 Scotr IVoodst. iv, You are ..an Inns-of- 
Court-man. 

d. Serjeants?’ Jun: a collegiate building of the 
now extinct order of Serjeants-at-Law, esp. that in 
Chancery Lane, sold in 1877. 

1646 Ord. Lords & Com. Presb. Govt. 14 The classis of 
the two Serjants Innes. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI1. 271/2 
Tbe serjeants formerly occupied tbree inns, or collegiate 
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buildings..situate in Chancery Lane, Fleet Street, and 
Holborn. The last, called Scroop’s Inn, has long been 
abandoned, and since the burning down of Serjeants’ Inn, 
Fleet Street..the serjeants..have now no other building 
than Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, which has been lately 
rebuilt. /é¢d., In Serjeants’ Inn Hall the judges and ser- 
jeants, as members of the Society of Serjeants’ Inn, dine 
together during term-time. 1877 Law Fournad 3 Mar. 117 
Serjeants’ Inn was sold on Friday, February 23, for §7,100/., 
to Mr. Serjeant Cox.. The determination of tbe judges and 
serjeants to sell the ancient home of a moribund order was 
not taken lightly or of mere caprice. .. We ought to consider 
that places like Serjeants’ Inn have now no sort of practical 
utility. 

P Some of the Inns of Chancery and of Court derive 
their specific names from those of noblemen or persons of 
quality, whose residence or property they formerly were, 
and from whom they were at first often rented. It has 
hence been sometinies assumed that the term iz here 
meant originally ‘the town-house or residence’ of such 
nobleman or gentleman, e.g. that 'Lincoln’s Inn’ meant 
originally ‘the Earl of Lincoln's town-house': but there 
is no evidence that ## ever had any such specific sense 
{as distinct from its general sense of ‘habitation, lodging, 
house’, sense 1), and no proof that any of these houses bore 
the name osfifium or ian, until it was actually the 4os- 
pitinm or hostel of a body of students. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as inn-bill, -door, -gate, 
-kitchen, -law,-phrase, -play, -stables, -yard;, tinn- 
house =sense 4; inn-like a. and adv,, like an inn. 
See also INNHOLDER, INNKEEPER. 

1855 Cornwall 2 It gives no information on posting-houses 
or horses .. on breakfasts and dinners, on waiters and *inn- 
bills. 1765 SMoLLett 7 raw. (1766) II. xli. 258 We stood close 
by them at the *inndoor. 1755 — Quix, (1803) 1.144 Sancbo 
..the *inn-gate being thrown wide open, sallied forth. x04 
R. Franxeano in &. Thoreshy's Corr, 1. 173 He.. would 
have sent for my daughter, who was atan *inn-house. 17513 
Lany M., Vere in Lett. C’tess Suffolk (1824) 11. 219 A pro- 
digious house, and furnished *inn-like, two beds in eacn 
room. 1838 Dickexs O. 77st xxxiii, Oliver hurried up 
the *inn-yard, with a somewhat lighter heart. 

Inn (in), v. Now rare. [f. Inn sé. (In OE. 
and ME. ase often not separable from IN v., q.v.)] 

1. trans. To lodge, house, find lodging for. 
refl. To lodge oneself, find oneself a lodging. 

azioo O. E. Chron. an. 1048 pa woldon hi innian hi peer 
heom sylfan Zelicode. 1297 R. Grovuc. (Rolls) 6903 So 
muche fole per com, pat me nuste ware hom Inny. ¢ 1350 
Vill. Palerne 2479 But eche man al ni3t inned him where 
he mi3t. ¢1386 CuHaucer Ant.’s 7. 1334 Whan he had 
broght hem in to his Citee And Inned hem euerich in his 
degree. c1qio Love Sonavent. Sacram, Christ’s Body 
126 (Gibhs MS.) Seynt huwe .. was inned for a tyme in a 
toune pat me clepepb ioye. @ 1649 Drums. or HawTu. 
Poems Wks (1711) 24 In a poor cottage inn’d, a virgin 
maid A weakling did Him bear, Whoall upbears. 1710 New 
Map Trav. lligh Church Apostle 7 Vhese Inn'’d themselves 
all Night in Knights-bridge Fields. 

b. To put up (a horse) at an inn. 

1607 MiooLeTon Afich, Feri t.i,1 have but inn’d my horse. 

ec. fig. ( pass.) To be lodged or established. 

1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeles 1. 135 But here wey is all 
wronge per wisdom is ynned. 1633 P. Fretcner /’tse. 
Eel. v1. xv, A firie beam, And pleasing heat (sucb as in first 
of Spring From Sol, inn'd in the Bull, do kindly stream. 

2. intr. (? for reff.) To lodge, find lodging, so- 
journ; now, to put up (at an inn or hostel). 

a 1375 Foseph Arim. 166, I haue felauschupe wibouten .. 
wel aboute fifti, Bope wymmen and men bat note wip me 
Inne. 1563-87 Foxe A. & J/. (1596) 1554,,2 We inned at the 
signe of the Swan. 1606 Sir G. Goosecapfe 1. iii. in Bullen 
O. Pl. 111, 1 never innd in the Towne but once, 1726 Brice's 
Weekly Frnl, 18 Feb. 3 John Welch, Cornish Carrier, who 
formerly Inn’d at the Mermaid in Exon, is now removed to 
the Bear-Inn. 1885 M. J. CotquHoun Primus in [ndis 1. 
xiv. 217, I inned at the best house, the Star and Garter. 

b. Of a coach: To stop or put up (at an inn). 

1748 RicHaroson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VII.315 The Reading 
stage-coach, which inns somewhere in Fleet Street. 1775 
H. Watrore Lett. (1866) VI. 205 You had better send for 
them where the machine inns. 1834 New Monthly Mag. 
XLI. 175 A Bristol coach which inned at the Red Lion, 
1879 E. Warroro Londoniana 11. 61 An account of all the 
stage coaches..where they ‘inn’ and where they ‘go out’. 

@. fig. and fransf. 

Isgr SyLvesteR Du Bartas 1. ti. 454 So soon as Sol, leav- 
ingthe gentle Twins, With Cancer, or thirst-panting Leo inns. 
1606 Br. ANorEWwes Sern. 11. 205 He .. dwelleth in Christ, 
and Christ in him; not inneth or sojourneth for a time, but 
dwelleth continually. 1640 Quartes Exchirid, wt. 77 If 
Feare depart from Hope, it travels to Infidelity, and Innes 
in Despaire. 1839 Baitey /estus viii. (1848) 86 Wisdom 
sometimes inns with ignorance. 

Inn, obs. form of IN pref.,.adv., and v. 

+Innasble, a. Obs. rare—%. [ad. L. znnabilis 
(Ovid), f. Zz- (IN- 3) + zadre to swim.] 

1658 Puicuirs, /xnatadle,or /nnable, not to be swimmed in. 

+Innam,-e. /oca/. Obs. Also 7 innom, -e. [f. 
In aav, + ON. -ndm a taking (in compounds as 
land-, nes-, vidrndm), f. nema to take; ef. OE, 
ndm scizure of property as a pledge, f. ximan to 
take, Niu.] A piece of ground taken in or in- 
closed; an intake. 

(1226 Lincoln Eyre (Spelman), Innama non capiantur nisi 
per communem assensum. c1zs0 Ceo est Hosebonderie 
(in #. of Henley’s Husb. 1890, 66), E si liad inhom il deit 
ver quele coture il prent en le inhom. #.d. Charter in 
Spelman (1626) 383/1 Vnum croftum et duas innomas aut 
inclausuras, vocatas Inholmes.] 1344 Coucher Bk. Selby 
(Yorksh. Rec. Soc.) II. 376 Breve villatz de Keleby tan- 
gens innames de Staling[burgh]. 1616 Surrt. & Marxn. 
Country Farme 20 He shall..sow his Oats, either vpon the 
Innams, whicb is lande sowne tbe yeare before, or on the | 
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tiltb or fallow ground prepared for the purpose. 1662 
Ducoate Hist. /mbank, & Drain. (1772) 219 1be..causey 
from the head thereof towards Kesteven, to the Innome of 
Doningtone. . 

b. Comd., as tnnom-barley. 

1674-91 Ray N.C. Words 39 [nnom-Barley, such Parley 
as is sown the second crop after the Grownd is fallowed. 

Innammel, obs. form of ENAMEL v. 

Innamorata, -ato, var. (mod. It. spelling) of 
INAMORATA, -ATO, 

Innamy, obs. form of ENEMY: see INIMI. 

Innamy]l, obs. form of ENAMEL. 

+Inna‘rrable,a. Os. [ad. late L. *znarra- 
bilis, f. an- (Ux- 3) + narrabilis, f. narrare to NaR- 
RATE; cf. obs. F. znarrable (Godef.).] That 
cannot be narrated or told; unutterable, indescrib- 
able. (Cf. INENARRABLE.) 

1552 Lynpesay A/onarche 6131 The heuinlye sound, quhilk 
salbe Innarrabyll. 1574 HeLtLowes Guenara’s Fam. Ep, 
(1584) 363 With innarrable sighes, and teares incomparable. 

tInnarrowed, 7//. a. Obs. rare. [f. In-} 
+ Narrowep.] Confined within narrow limits. 

16s0 Elegy in Gregory's Posthuma, Though yon’ close 
Anchorite's contracted Shrowd Made his innarrowed Car- 
cass seem a Crowd. ta 

Innascibility (inzsibiliti, inn-). [ad. late 
L. tunascibilitas (\lilary); see next and -1Ty, Cf. 
F, znnascrbilité (Littré).] The attribute of being 
independent of birth : said of God the Father. 

1602 J. Davies Airum in Modum (1878) 17 Innasci- 
bility we must admitt The Father. a@ 1656 Hates Gold. 
Rem, (1688) 327 The. .froperties are; first innascibility and 
inemanability. .these belong tothe Father. 1678 CupwortH 
Intell, Syst. 1. iv. § 14. 255 God is the only Ingenerate or 
Unmade Sa -his very essence is Ingenerahility or Innas- 
cibility. 1856 Faser Creator & Creature 1.1. (1886) 110 Who 
can tell the joy of the Father in His Innascibility? 

Innascible (inz'sib’l, inn-), a. [ad. late L. 
innascibilis (Tertullian), f. f2- (IN- 3) + na@scibilis, 
f. nasci to be born. Cf. F. txnascrble (Littré).] 
That cannot be born; not subject to the condition 
of birth: said of God the Father. 

1852 Br. Forpes .Vicene Cr. 133 Heis the unbegotten, the 
unproduced, the innascible. 

+Inna‘table, a. Obs. vare-°. Also erron. 
eible. [f. In-3 +L. natabilis, f. natare to swim: 
cf. INNABLE.] That cannot be swtm in, 

1623 CockeramM, /unatible, not to be swimmed in. 1656 
Brount Glossogr., /nnataéle, that cannot be swimmed in. 

+Inna‘tant, a Os. [f. L. znnatant-em, 
pr. pple. of zznatdre, INNATE v.72; cf. NATAnt.] 
Swimming or floating in or upon some liquid. 

1657 Tomiinson Renou’s Disp. 533 Others onely bray and 
boyl the fruits, .. collecting the innatant spume. 1662 H 
StusbeE /xd. Nectariii. 28 Large innatant bodies, resembling 
a Solution of Fat in Water. 

Innate (inné't, inné!t, inet), 2. Also 5 innat. 
[ad. late L. zwnatus (Tertullian), f. z- (IN-2) + 
nalus, pa. pple. of #zasci to be born.] 

1. Existing in a person (or organism) from birth; 
belonging to the original or essential constitution 
(of body or mind); inborn, native, natural. 

a. Of qualitics, principles, ete. (esp. mental). 

Opposed to acquired, esp. in innate ideas, the nature, 
character, and even existence of which have been the subject 
of philosophical dispute, from the times of the Stoics. 

@ 1420 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 2130, 1 am sure that the 
bookes alle thre Redde hathe & seen your Innat sapience. 
1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 100 Out of an innate hatred greedily 
pursuing the incounter, «@ 1619 Foturrsy A theow. 1. iil. 
§ 3 (1622) 19 It is innate to all, to owne Their father true, 
by Nature knowne. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel, 1. i. 1. x. 
(1676) 17/1 So that in all there be fourteen species of the 
understanding, of which some are innate ..the other are 
gotten by doctrine, learning, and use. Plato will have all 
to be innate. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1, ii. § 1 It is an 
estahlish’d Opinion amongst some Men, That there are in 
the Understanding certain Innate Principles .. which the 
Soul receives in its very first Being, and brings into the 
World with it. 1692 Benttey Boyle Lect. 4 Vhe commonly 
received notion of an innate idea of God, imprinted upon 
every soul of man at theircreation. 1713 STEELE Enelishm. 
No. 3.16It isbelowthe.. innate Honesty ofatrue Englishman 
to enter into a partial Friend:hip. 1739 HuME Hust. Nat. 
(1874) I, 1. 1. 316 It has been disputed whether there be any 
innate ideas, or whether all ideas be derived from sensation 
and reflexion, 1773 Barrincron in (Ail, Trans. LXIII. 
252 Notes in birds are no more innate, than language is in 
man. 1861 Mice Usili¢. iii. 45 1f. the moral feelings are not 
innate, but acquired, they are not for that reason, the less 
natural. 1868 Farrar Seekers 1. il. (1875) 27 But eloquence 
is a gift as innate as the genius from which it springs. 

+b, Of inborn material substances or formations. 
(In quot. 1718 app. misused for ‘internal’ or 
‘hidden within’.) Ods. 

1621 Burton Anat, Mel. 1, i. 11. ii. (1676) 9/1 A humour is 
a liquid or fluent part of the body .. and is either innate or 
born with us, or adventitious and acquisite. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 365 It betrayeth and tolleth forth the Innate and 
Radicall Moisture. 1660 Bove New Lap. Phys. Mech. 
Digress. 342 The Pressure of the innate Air in the cavity 
of the Chest. 21718 PENN Afaxims Wks. 1726 I. 821 How 
Nourishment is carried and diffused throughout tbe Body, 
by most innate and imperceptible Passages. ce 

c. Of a vegetable formation: Originating within 
the matrix or the substance of the plant. Of 
a mineral: Originating within the matrix; native. 

1887 W. Puiturs Brit. Discomycetes 391 Phacidium Arc- 

tostaphyli, Subgregarious, innate, then erumpent, splitting 
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the epidermis. 1890 Nature 6 Feb. 314/1 Diamonds are 
found in some of the more clayey and pehbly layers, and.. 
they are innate in the rock, 

2. transf. Originally or properly existing in the 
thing spoken of; belonging to the essential nature 
or constitution of a thing ; inherent. ? Oés. 

1600 FairFAX 7asso xvut. xxxvili, The wood .. Of horrour 
full, but horrour there innate. 1601 Werever Mirr. Mart. 
A vij, This ayres innale and chiefest qualitic. 1665 PArd. 
Trans. 1. 106 All Comets in their innate Motion. 1726 
Leoni Albert's Archit. 11.991 Of the defects in buildings 

. some are innate and owing tothe Architect. 1742 YouNnG 
Nt. Th. 1x. 1470 Has matter innate motion? 

3. Bot. Said of a part or organ borne on the apex 
of another ; esp. of an anther that is a direct con- 
tinuation of the apex of the filament. (Cf. Ap- 
NATE 2.) 

1830 Linpiey Nat, Sys’. Bot. 6c Anthers ereci, innate. 
1857 Henrrey Elem, Bot, § 202 The anther is attached to 
the filament in various ways: if the filament runs directly 
without interruption inlo the base of the connective, it is said 
lo be innate. 

+ Innate, v.! Ods. rare. [f. prec.) ¢rans. a. 
Yo make innate; to produce or generate within 
something. b. (In Fuller) To imbue or endow 
by nature (wth something); usually in sass. To 
be naturally endowed wth. 

160z Maxstox Antonio's Rev. iw. i, Wks. 1856 I. 117 
Wizards ,. making curious search For natures secrets, the 
first _innating cause. @1661 Futter JWorthies 1. (1662) 
257 They in this County seem innated with a Genius to 
study Law. /éid. ul. 279 Thus God hath innated every 
Country with a Peculiar Genius. /did. w. 4 A person 
innated with a publike spirit. 

t+ Innate, v.2 Obs. rare. [ad. L. zunatare to 
swim in or upon, f. zv- (IN- 2) + nalare to swim.] 
intr. To swim or float in or upon something. 

_ 1670 H. Stuspe Plus Uifrva isa It cast a shadow by its 
innating on the surface of them. 

+Inna‘ted, «. Oés. [f. L. tunat-us INNATE 
+-ED! 2.] =INNaTE@. (Frequent ¢ 1550-1650.) 

1545 Jove Exp. Pan. iii. Fiv, That innated malyce and 
roted enuy. 1594 Damier Cleopatra Wks. (1717) 259 That 
Courage with my Blood and Birth innated. 1601 RK. Joun- 
son Kingd. & Comurzw, (1603) 19 The Scots he entertaineth 
for their innated hatred towards the Enzlish. a 1639 Srot- 
tTiswoop //ist, Ch. Sco?. vi. (1677) 364 The innated clemency 
of the King. 1667 Waternouse Fire Lond. 127 Innated 
instinct of Nalure. 

Inna‘tely (see the adj... a/v. [f. Innate a. + 
-LY 4.) By innate charactcr; by birth; by essen- 
tial nature or constitution ; naturally. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biond?s Eromena Ep. Ded. Aiijb, 
Finding them so innately hahituall, and so constantly per- 
manent in that Sex. 1845 Forp Handbook Spain \. 77 Vhe 
last consolation of the innately noble. 1861 Miss Brappon 
Lrail of Serpent. i. 8 Natures..so innately wicked. 

Inna‘teness (see the adj.). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or fact of being innate. Also 
in //. innate qualities. 

1727 in Baiwey vol. I. 1747 HartLey Eng. Orig. Appet. 
1. 5x The innateness of moral principles. 1869 a; Haig 
Symbolism vi. 56 The innateness of the senses of hearing 
and seeing. 1876 Mrs. Witney Sigh?s & /ns. xv. 159 [To} 
think of what the instincts or innatenesses of this and 
farther existence, may he. 

Inna'tive, a. Now rare or Obs. 
+-IVE, after NaTIve.} Innate; native. 

1513 Douctas “nels. Prol. 97 Beside his innative polecy, 
Humanité, curaige, fredome and chevalry. — [covs.} In- 
native is als mekil to say as inhorn, or that quhilk cumis till 
ony person be thar natural inclinatioun of kynd, throw thar 
forhearis, 1652-62 HeyLin Cossog>. t. (1682) 243 An art so 
natural and innative tothem. 1657 Lust’s Domiv. iv. i. in 
Hazl. Dedsley X1V. 149 All that love, Which by innative 
duty I did owe her. 1858 Lowece HW/rdlows (1869) 263 Some 
innative weakness there must be, 

Innato-, used as combining form of L. tundatus 
INNATE a., forming adjectives in which it adverbi- 
ally qualifies the second element, as inna‘to- 
eru'mpent, innate (sense 1 d) and erumpent; 
inna:to-fi'brillose, covered with innate or ad- 
herent fibrils; inna to-sessile, innately sessile; 
inna'to-squa’mulose, covered with innate or ad- 
herent minute seales. 

1857 BerKecey Cryftog. Bot. 313 This genus..seems to 
me essentially innato-erumpent. 1866 — in Jntell. Observ. 
No. 50. 97 The pileus innato-squamulose. 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., /nnato-fibrillose, clad with adherent fibrils. 1887 W. 
Puittws Brit, Disconycetes 199 Mollisia Cerastiorum. 
Gregarious, minute, innato-sessile. 

+tInnatural,a. Obs. [ad.late L. sandtiralss 
(Boethius), f. ¢2- (In- 3) + nadtiralis NATURAL. 
Cf F. tumaturel (Littré).] | Not natural; contrary 
to nature; unnatural. 

¢ 1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 203 Colre sum is natural & sum 
is innatural. . Of colre innatural ben. v. maners, as citrina.. 
adusta, prassina & eruginosa. 1494 Fasyas C/row. 1. xxvi. 
19 For the Innaturall disposicion of the moder y* so cruelly 
slewe her owne childe. 1693 Drypen Yuvenal Introd. 
(1697) 60 They are like the Fruits of the Earth in this in- 
natural Season: The Corn which held up its Head, is spoil'd 
with Rankness; but the greater part..is laid along. 

So +Innatura‘lity, unnaturalness, want of na- 
tural affection; +Inna‘turally adv., unnaturally, 


against nature. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. clvii. 146 She had innalurally slayne 
hir lorde and husbonde. 
6o1 This forenamed Iherome..innaturally and falsely dys- 


[f. Issate 


1543 Grarton Contu. Harding - 
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couered vnto theim all the hysshoppes and kynges councell. 
1579-80 NortH Plutarch (1595) 263 marg., Innaturality 
amongest kinred [is]infamous. 1621 Frorio, /anaturalita, 
innaturalitie. 

+Inna‘turalize,v. Ols. rare. [Ix-2.] trans. 
To naturalize within; to eonvert (a thing) into 
a natural part of somethtng); to assimilate. 

1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. 7., James i. 21 Thus made an 
innaturaliz’d Word; and so receiv’d and digested, it will 
save your Souls, F 

Inna‘turate, v. rare. [f. In-2 + L. natura 
+-ATE 3.] ¢rans. To imbue the nature of (a being) 
with (something). 

1849 Froupe Nemesis 167 If those .. who..crush the 
young shootings of the heart, and blight its growth. . would 
but innaturate it with their poison and make it barren for 
ever! 

Innavigable (ine'vigdb'l, inn-’, @. [ad. L. 
tnnavigdbilis, {, tn- (IN-3) + navigdbilis Navi- 
GABLE, Cf. F. tnnavigable 16th c. in Littré .] 
Not navigable; that cannot be navigated. a. Of 
a sea, river, etc.: That cannot be sailed upon, 
along, or through; impassable for a slip or boat. 

1527 R. Tuorse in Ilakluyt Moy. (1589) 257 There is no 
lande vnhahitable, nor Sea innauizable. 1604 KR. Cawprery 
Table Alph., Innauigadle, that cannot Le sailed vpon. 1684 
T. Burset 7h, Earth w. 96 Such a troubled state of the 
waters, as does not only make the sea innavigable, but also 
strikes terror into all the maritime inhabitants. 1739 Etiz. 
Carter tr. Algarotti on ‘Newton's Theory’ (1742) 1. 26 
What the’innavigable Ocean was to the Ancients. 1 
Brit. Weekly 15 June 158/3 The Thames, choked with 
hummocks, floes and fields of ice, was innavigable. 

b. Of a ship or boat: That cannot be employed 
in navigation. 

1755 Macens /nsurances \\. 75 (Ordinances of Middle- 
burg) When a Ship.. is rendered innavigable .. it is then 
allowed to abandon such Ship. .to the Use of the Assurers. 

Iience Inna:vigabi lity, Inna‘ vigableness, the 
qnality or condition of being innavigable. 

1685 II. Morr Para. Prophet. 399 1 is not the Innaviga- 
bleness of the blood. .: fur so mucli blood as to sail upon is 
a monstrous Phancy). 1848 ArNouip Afar. /nsur, (1866) 
I. 1. vii. 344 French Jurists confine the ‘innavigability: * 
spoken of in the Code, to the single case in whith.the ship 
cannot he repaired so as to continue its voyage or keep the 
sea. 

+I-nne, adv. and prep. Obs. Forms: a. 12 
innan, 2-3 innen,(zinna. 8. 1-5 inne, (4-5 
ynne}. (OF. had two derivatives of 7-: a. OF. 
innan adv. and prep. (of motion and position) 
with gen., dat., acc., =OS. sunan OF ris. tua adv. 
and prep. with dat., aec., OIG. ¢anana, innan 
adv. and prep. with gen., dat., acc. | MIIG., mod. 
G. tunen), Goth. tunana, ON. tnnan ady. and 
prep. with gen.; 8B. OF. tne adv. of position, = 
OS., Olfris. ane ady., Goth. sna, ON. nn? adv., 
ONG, tuna, innit, inne adv. and prep. ‘ within’. 
These two words were originally different in sense, 
tnnan being orig. ‘from within’, but in late OF. 
there remained little or no distinction between 
tunan and inne as adverbs; the main difference 
being that ge was only an adv., while z#an was 
both ady. and prep. <A few examples of zsa# as 
prep. are found in 12th c.; and ¢zen adv. occurs 
in Hatton Gospels and Layamon. /v:na prep. in 
Iamb. Hom. may be an error for ¢unan or inne. 
But the ordinary early ME. form for both adv. and 
prep. was zane, frequent in Southern writings of 
12-14the. It is very rare in the Kentish of Shore- 
ham and the Ayenbite, in which the prep. is regu- 
larly zze. In northern works, from Cursor Mundi 
onwards, ard in Midland works after the time when 
final -e became mute, tue (ye) appears to be 
merely an occasional spelling of 27.] 

A. adv, 1. Of position. 
a. innan,innen: From within; on the inside, 
within. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2332 Preost innan weoll beostrum geboncum. 
@ 1000 Czdmon's Gen. 1322 (Gr.) Zeofon-husa mzst..innan 
and utan eordan lime zefestnod wid flode. ¢1000 Sax. 
Leechd. 1. 308 Smire mid ba eagan innan. c1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 27 Hix synt innan fulle deadra bana. 
Mark vii. 21 Innan of manna heortan yfele gebancas cumad. 
¢1160 Hatt, G. ibid., Innen of manne heorten yfele zebances 
cumxd. c1z0g Lay. 21153 Per wes innen igrauen, mid rede 
golde stauen, an on-licnes deore, of drihtenes moder. 

8B. inne: In, within, inside, in-doors. 

¢855 O. E. Chron. an. 491 Her Elle and Cissa .. ofslogon 
alle ba be bzr inne eardedon. ab K. #EcFrep Oreos. 1. i. 
§ 23 Ponne ber bid man dead .. he lid ipne unforberned. 
/bid., Ealle pa hwile pe bet lic bid inne, pwr sceal heon 
gedrync and pleza. c¢ tr. Beda's Hist. wu. ix. (xii-) 
(1890) 128 Hweeder he fede pe inne were. c1000 Sax. 
Leechd, 11. 352 Sie se drenc ber inne ber se seoca man 
inne sie. ¢1050 in Kemble Cod. Diplom. 1V. 228 On 
8am scyran..de Ordric abbud hefd land inne. a 1100 
Gerefa in Anglia (1886) IX. 260 ge inne ge ute. ¢ 1175 
Lamb. Hont, 51 Per wunied fower cunnes wurmes inne. 
a 1225 St. Marker. 10 To beoren me in to his balefule hole 
per he wuned inne. a@ 1225 Ancr. R. 160 Pe engel wende in 
to hire,—peonne heo was inne..al hire one. 1340 Ayend. 
203 Per ne may go oute of be uete, bote zuych ase per is 
inne. ¢ 1340 Cursor AJ. 1674 (Trin.) Plastre [the timber] 
wel wiboute and ynne. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer A/onk's T. 13 Yet 
fe] he for his synne Doun in to helle where he yet is Inne. 


| 


INNER. 


1400 Maunoev. (1839) xi. 129 The Contree is not worthi 
Howndes to dwelle inne. ¢ 1430 Syr 7yam. 167 Of a thyng 
that now ys ynne. 1460-70 Bk. Vuintessence 1.9 In which 
bei ben ynne. 

2. Of motion. inne: In (toa plaec). Not inOE. 

(In later instances, perh. only var. spelling of £7.) 

a3225 Ancr. R. 58 3if eni unwrie put were, & best feolle 
per inne. a1300 Cursor MW. 13789, I ne may to pat watir 
wynne For obere goon bifore me Inne. 13.. Coerde L. 
3303 So that ye lat us inne come. ¢ 1380 Six Ferumnd, 1347 

t were ful hard wyb assaul to comen inne. 1390 GowER 
Conf. 1. 37 ‘Thurgh which division cam inne. /dfd. I. 2 
Vhus bringth he many a meschiefe inne (rise beginne], 
a 1400 Str lerc. 43 Thedir inne wille I. He went inne. 
1486 Lk. St. Albans F.ija, A Rowte of wolues where thay 
passin inne. 

B. prep. 1. Of position: In, within. 
a, innan, innen, (inna. (In OF. with gen. or 
dat., or acc. of time.) 

6897 K. Alteven Gregory's Pact. xlvii 359 Innan his 
geOunce. ¢ 1000 Ags. /’s. Lh.) cxlii{i}. 4 Is me ange gast 
innan hredres. c 1000 -lgs Gosp. Matt. ix 10 Pa he sat 
innan huse |Zindisf/. in hus; A ushw. in huse; /atton 
innen huse}, /did. xxi. 12 Ealle pa }-¢ ceapodun innan pam 
temple (Lindisf in temple, Anshw. in pam temple}. a 1100 
OW F. Chavon. an. 789 (Laud Ms.) He was Lebyrged. innan 

sere cyrican. ¢1175 Lamb, /lom.21 Gif he bidd inna 

a sunne, and in bon bonke be is al for-loren. /4id. 27 Pe 
deofel pet to sope pe rixat in-nan him pet [etc.]. Ibid. 43 
Innan pan sea weren .vii, bittere ube. 

8B. inne. (Found esp. at the end of a relative 
clause, or after its object in verse.) Not in OE. 

c1x7§ Lamb, /lom, 3 Per drihten rad inne be weye. /did. 
21 He wuned inne fule sunne. ¢ 1200 7'rin. Coll. Hom. 53 
Holic mihtes be wunied on hire alse folc inne burh. ¢12z00 
Orsts 3506 And till batt illke bottle patt he wollde inne 
torenn ben. (bid. 19036 Her i biss Crisstendumess lif patt 
Cristess hird iss inne. c 1205 Lay. 454 Pat Dardanisc kun 
. woned in pisse londe. inne peowedume. c12z90 Leket 
o42 in S. Lng. Leg 1 133 Pe furste offize is propre inov: to 
ee stat pathe was Inne. ¢ 1320 Sir 7 vrsts. 571 His chawm- 

oT he 2 inne, 1362 |ancr /’. 77. A. 1. 163 Asa Laumpe 
pat no liht is Inne. ¢ 1380 Wvetir Seva. Sel. Wks. TE. 222 
Poul menep bi pis sleep synne pat foolis lyven ynne. ¢ 1386 
Cnaccer /'rol, 41 And eek in what array that they were 
Inne [rfme bigynne} ¢ 1400 Maunxvev. (Roxb ) ii. 13 In the 
Ilows, that it Ip inne. ¢ 1420 Avow,. Arth. xxxiti, Bothe my 
dethe and my lyfe Is inne the wille of thi wife. ¢ 1450 
Merlin 18 The tyme..that I was ynne conceyved. 

2. Of motion: Into. 

a. innen. (Only in OF., with acc ) 

875 O. F. Chron. an. 2€8 Iler for se ika here innan 
Mierce to Snotengaham. ¢1000 Ags. Gosf, Matt. x. 5 Ne 
ga ze innan <amaritana ceastre. /étd. xxi. 21 Ahefe pe upp 
and feall innan pa sz. 

8. inne. (Not in OE.) 

€1175 Lamb. /lom, 27 Ne be deofel mey nefre cumen in-ne 
him for his gode werkes.  /bid 33 Ne kimed he nefre inne 
heoueneriche. ¢ 1200 OrMINn 7530 ie hus patt brad is inne 
don. a 1400 Sir Jere, 1711 The childe wanne owt of study, 
That he was innesett.  ¢ 1420 Sir A madace (Camden) xxu, 
Lette the cors go inne his graue. 

3. After Aelieve: = in, on, upon. 

1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 597 For loue of be lord bal we 
leuen inne. ¢ 1400 MacNvev, (1839) av. 166 Thei maken 
Ymages lyche to tho thinges, that thei han beleeve inne. 


Inne, obs. f. Ix adv. and v., INN sé. and wv. 
+ Inne‘bulated, 7//. 2. //er. Obs. [Iy-2: 


in med.L. fanehulal-us.} Wlaving an outline re- 
sembling clouds; = NEBULE. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Thiv b, Theys armys be calde 
innebulatyd for ij. colowris ar put togedre by the manere of 
clowdys. 1560-1600 Satire on Duttons in Kel. Ant. Wl, 122 
For their bravery indented and parted, And for their knavery 
innebulated. : 

+Inne‘ct, v. Ods. rare. [ad. L. tnnect-ére to 
tie, fasten, entangle, f. zz- (IN-%) + sectsre to tie, 
bind; cf. axnecct.]  ¢rans. To join together (two 
things) each within the other; to interlink. 

@ 1661 Futter Worthies, Durham 3. (:662 293(He) gave 
(in allusion of his two Ruishopricks, which be successively 
enjoyed two Annulets innected in his Paternal Coat. 

Inned (ind), fp/. a. [f. Ix v.+-eD1.] Taken 
in, gathered in (as acrop), inclosed, etc. : sce IN v. 

1629 Drayner Conf. (1647) Biv b, Neither the hankes of 
Marsh land nor of other inned grounds. 1640 Frud. Ho, 
Comm, U1. €8 A Bill declaring the Ancient and Common 
Law of the Land, concerning Salt-marshes, Inned ground, 
&c. read the first time. 1854 Yrnl. KR. Agric. Soc. XV.t.19 
Ward-dykes .. to hold off fen-waters from inned grounds. 

+Inne‘gable, 2. Ods. rave. (f. In-3 + L, 
nega-re to deny +-aBLE.} Undeniable. 

1772 Nucent Hist. Friar Gerund 1. 534 The illation is 
innegable. ; <o e 

Inneity (in(n)riti). rare. [ad. mod.F. funcrté 
(1810in Hatz.-Darm.), n. of quality f. tv INNATE: 
see -ITY.}] Innateness. - 

1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. 15 Seeing ., that the positive 
experiment, as well as other considerations, disprove the 
inneity of language. 

Inner (i'na1), sé. [f. Iv v.+-£R1.} One who 
‘ins’, takes in, or reclaims Jand. 

1596 LamBaroE /eramb, Kent (1826) 397 In lhe yeere 
1387 tbere was an Inning of one thousand acres more, 
whereof the Inners .. enioyed the one halfe and an eight 
part of the other halfe. ; 

Inner (i:ns1), 2. (s6.2) Forms: 1 innera, 
innra, inra, 1-3 inre, 3-5 innore, 4 inere, 4-5 
ynner(e, (4-6 inder), 5 innere, (inhir, ynhir), 
4- inner. [OE. tuner r-a, tn n’r-a, -€ adj. 
(compar. of zzxe, inn, IN adv.) = OF ris. zura, 


INNER. 


OHG. innaro, innero (G. tnnere, innerer), ON. 
innre, ire (Sw. inre, Da. indre). With the d in 
ME. cf. THUNDER. 

The OE. comparison of i was innerra, innemest; ana- 
logical modes of ME. or early mod.E. use were snner, 
Innest $ innerer, innerest ; innermore, innermost ; tnmore, 
inmost; mod. Eng. uses rmner, inmost and innermost. 
Jnner is only used attributively, and cannot be followed by 
than, like ordinary comparatives.} } 

1. Situated more within; more or further inward ; 
interior. Often witha positive force, antithetical, 
not to zz, but to owfer: Situated within or inside; 
inward; internal. a. /zt., of spatial position. 

c1000 JExreic Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 149/1 Liber, seo inre 
hrind. ¢ 1000 Leg. St. Swidun, etc. (18611 110 (Bosw.) Se 
leo zewat on 6zxt inre westen. c 1400 Lanfranc’'s Cirurg. 
148 He declinep into pe ynnere [zv. 7. Innere) partie till pat 
he peerse poru3 pe mydrif. c1g00 Destr. Troy 749 pai 
entrid full evyn into an Inner chamber. 1435 Misyn Fire 
of Love 79 Behald, myn inhir partis has vpbolyd. 1551 
Recorpe Pathw. Knowl. 1. Defin., In a triangle al the 
angles bee called inner angles. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. viii. 
30 Those were the keyes of every inner dore. 1613 PurcHAS 
Pilgrimage (1614) 507 Cinamom is the inner barke of a tree. 
1703 I. N. City & C. Purchaser 128 \nner-doors in large 
Buildings ought to be 3 Foot broad and upwards. 1745 
De Foe's Eng. Tradesman xxvi. (1841) 1. 265 Her inner 
petticoats, flannel and swan-skin from Salisbury and Wales. 
1860 TyxpDAtt Glac. 11, xiv. 302 He..maintains. .the opinion, 
that ice bas always an inner temperature lower than zero. 
1884 tr. Lofze's Metaph. 345 Of the inner movements of 
things we know nothing. 

b. fie. Of other limits figured as spatial: More 
intimate; more centra] ; more hidden or secret. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxv. 230 The ynner loue of 
the peple was torned in to hate. 1815 Suectey Desnon 
World 96 From nature's inner shrine, Where gods and 
fiends in worship bend. 1850 leNNvson /a Alem, xiii, De- 
lights..That stir the spirit’s inner deeps. .)/od. The inner 
circle of his friends. 

e. transf. Indistinct or muffled, as if coming 
from far within. xozce-use. 

3830 Tennyson Dying Sivan i, With an inner voice the 
river ran. ; 

a. Music. Applied to parts or voices intermedi- 
ate between the highest and lowest of the harmony 
(also called mrddle>. 


2. Said of the mind or soul (as the more inacces- 
sible or secret, or as the more ccntral or essential 
part of man, or as distinguished from the external 
or outer world), and of things belonging or relating 
thereto; hence often = Mental or spiritual. 

¢ goo tr. Beda’s fist. w. xiii. (1722) 582 On Sam inneran 
godum ge on dam uttran. azoso Liber Scintill. ix. (1889) 
44 Se inra dema zepanc swypor baenne pa word Pecccawal. 
a 1225 Ancr. R.92 Hwo se 3emeleasliche wited hire uttre 
eien, eh Godes rihtwise dome heo ablinded in pe inre cien. 

o Hampote /’salter ix. 20 Pat..pe utter man haf noght 
maistry of be inere. 1382-1671 (see 3). 1590SPeNseR F. OQ. 
11. vii, 24 But th Elfin knight with wonder all the way Did 
feed his eyes, and fild his inner thought. 1813 SueLrey 
Q. Mab vu. 50 The sense By which thy inner nature was 
apprised Of outward shows, 1856 R. A. VAUGHAN JMystics 
(1860) Il. 217 Fox’s inner light does not profess to supersede 
. the internal light of Revelation. 1874 CarrenterR Ment. 
Phys... ii. $ 4 (1879) 120 The Cerebrum,—the instrument of 
our Psychical or inner life. 1885 J. Martineau /ypes Eth, 
The. 1, t. i. § 3. 165 Our own mind we know by what is called 
tbe ‘ Inner Sense "or consciousness. 

3. Phr. Zhe tuner man: a. The inner or spiri- 
tual part of man; the soul or mind. 

crooo Ecgiert’s Penit. 1v. § 63 in Thorpe Laws Il. 224 
Se innra man zt is seo saw]. 1382 Wrctir EPA. iit. 16 
That he 3yue to 3ou..vertu for to be strengthid by his 
spirit in the ynnere man [Vulg. 7a interiorem hominem), 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ui. i. (1495) 48 Isidore 
spekyth .. of the inner man and vtter man. 1671 Mitton 
P. Riu. 477 Vhis attracts the soul, Governs the inner man, 
the nobler part. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. i. 32 The living 
product of the whole inner man. 
b. Aumorously (after sense 1): The stomach or 
‘inside’, esp. in reference to food. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl, 11. xx. 204 With my inner man 
well refreshed with auk-livers, I was soon asleep. 1865 Day 
of Rest Oct. 609 ‘The New Englander, who had been 
strengthening the inner man during the remarks of the abbé. 

4. Inner barrister, inner post, tnner stern-post, 
Inner Temple, etc. : see the nouns. 

+5. Juncr was formerly sometimes written in 
combination or hyphened with a sb., where it 
would now be written separately ; e.g. inner-land, 
interior country; inner-ward, of a castle (sce 
Warp sé.2); innerwit, internal knowledge (see 
Wirt). Oés. 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. iu. vi. (W. de W.) 52 
Felynge bodyly wytte and ymagynacyon arne sytuate in the 
soule, that he 1s onid to the body and yeue it lyfe and Inner- 
wytte and vtterwytt to perfeccion of the body. 1613 M. 
Riptey Afagn. Bodies 99 No lesse doth the Needle and 
Compasse upon the continent and inner-land, decline {etc.]. 

B. sé. That division of a target next outside the 
bull’s-eye: =CENTRE sd. 9; or, in some targets, 

the division immediately outside the centre. b. 
ellip~t, A shot which strikes this. 

1887 Daily News 15 July 3/5 Beginning with two inners, 
he then put together five successive bulls-eyes, and raised 
his aggregate to within a pcint of that by which Corporal 
Soutar won the Bronze Medal last year. 1891 C. JAMES 


Rom. Rigmarole 19 Vhe bygone shot wasn’t a hull’s-eye; 
no, only an ‘inner’. 


» nere, 4 ynnere, 5 
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+I-nner, adv. Obs. Forms: 1innor, 3-5 in- 
inner. [OE..z2zxor (compar. 
of inv adv., In) = OHG. tnnor (MHG. inner).] 
More inwards; further in. 

c1000 AELFRIC Gram. xxxviii. (Z.) 240 Jnfra widinnan, 
interius widinnan odde innor. ¢ 1205 Lay. 29282 Swa pe 
sparewe innere crap. 1399 Lanct. AKich. Kedcles ui. 195 
And lete hem pleye in pe porche, and presse non ynnere. 
c14s0 Lonenicx Grai/1. 299 Vhanne forth losephe Innere 
wente. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1771 Lybeauus inner gan pace. 
+I-nnerer, a. Os. rare. In 4 inerere. [A 
double comparative form, f. INNER a. + -ER3: cf. 
OHG. tnnaréro, inncrero, and superl. INNEREST.] 
=IsNeER: in quot. adso/. = inner parts. 

a1yo Hampore Psalter cviii. 17 Hit entird as watir in 
his inerere and as oy] in his bonys. 
+I-nnerest, z. Ods. forms: 3 (Orm.) inn- 
resst, 3-4 imrest(e, 4-5 imnerest, (-yste), 5 
inerest, 6 yndrest. ([f. INNER a. (q.v.) + -EST; 
cf. OHG. zumarést (MUG, tunerest, G. innerst), 
MDnu. znerst, invest, inderst; al) which show a 
superl. formed apparently on a comparative, after 
the latter had to a certain extent lost its full com- 


parative force.] Innermost, inmost. 

¢1200 ORIN 1017 Biforenn an allterr pat wass Innresst i 
pe33re minnstre. a1z00 £. E. Psalter \xxxv(i.). 13 Mi 
saule pou toke fra inreste helle. ¢1374 CnatcEr Boeth, 1v. 
pr. vi. 106 (Camb. MS.) Thilke cercle pat is innerest [v.r. 
inrest], or most with Inne, ioyneth to the symplesse of the 
Myddel. 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love Prol. (Skeat) 1. 8 Rude 
wordes and boistous percen the herte of tbe herer to the 
inrest point. 1450-1530 J/yrr. our Ladye 218 loye..in the 
yndrest bowels of harte. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 55 b/1 

e had brought the sheep in to the innerest part of deserte. 

Innerly (i-naili),a. Obs. exc. Se.dial. Forms: 
see InneRa. {f. INvEn a. + -L¥1; cf. MHG. zy- 
ner(c)lich (G. innerlich), MDu. innerlijk.] 

1. Inner, interior; inward, internal. 

1434 Misyn Mending Life 118 Of be inhirliest mergh of 
our hartis sall rise pe lufe of god. 1435 — Fire of Love 39 
Gostely gladnes & inhirly myrth. 67d. 70 Syngand ful 
fare fro vtward melody to ful inhirly ha fowne. 1825-80 
Jamieson, /nnerdie, .. situated in the interior of a country. 

b. Intimate. 

1866 J. Brown //ore Subs, Ser. un. 286 (Cent.) So mature, 
so large, and so innerly was his knowledge [etc.]. 

2. ‘Kindly, affectionate, possessing sensibility or 
compassion’ (Jam.). 

1824 Mactaccart Gallovid, Encycl., Innerly hearted, of 
a feeling disposition. 1825-80 JAMIESON s.v., ‘She's an 
innerlie’ or ‘a very innerlie creature ’. 

3. In-lying, not exposed ; hencc, ‘Fertile : applied 
to land’ (Jam.). 

1868 Life [lugh Elliott ii. 73 We live on a drier soil and 
in a more ‘innerlie’ country. 

Hence I'nnerliness, intimacy, closencss. 

1888 Mrs. Lynn Linton in Pad? Mall G. 2 Oct. 5/1 It was 
a friendship without the ‘innerliness’ of true cordiality. 

I-nnerly, adv. Obs. or rare. Forms: see In- 
NER a. [f. INNER a. +-L¥2; cf. MIIG. danerliche 
(Ger. zunerlich), MDu. innerlike (Du. tnnerlijk).} 

1. More within (ods.); inwardly, internally. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunse Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3195 Sche trem- 
blede and sykede inderly (v.r. inerly]. 1390 GowER Conf. 
I. 227 Whan she wist it inderly. 1435 Misys Fire of Love 
2 With flaume of ae I am inhirly byrnd. 1sss5 App. 

ARKER /s. xlv. 133 They shall full nye Le bronght to hym 
.. In palace there: most innerly, where kyng hymselfe doth 
Jay. 1617 Moryson /tim. 11. 154 Then towards Murrey 
Frith ..more innerly is the Gulfe Vararis. 1674 N. Fairrax 
Bulk & Selv. 27 “Tis given out that ghost, as well as the 
substance of body innerly, is such a thing, as is alwaies the 
same as much as God is. 1851 S. Jupp J/argaref? 11. i. 198 
A bunch of the white hardhack, a cream-like flower, innerly 
blushing. 

+2. Earnestly; intensely, extremely. Ods. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, i’ace (Rolls) 10843 Arpures folk 
.. bysoughte God inderly (z.7. interly] ‘'o graunt Arpur be 
maistri, 1382 WycuiF /sa. xxxiv. 6 The swerd of the Lord 
fulfild is of blod, innerly fattid it is with tal3 of blod of 
lombis. ¢ 1440 Generydes 675 For certeyne she was right 
inderly fayre. 

+Innermore (inaimoe), a. and adv, Obs. exc. 
dial, Forms: 4-7 innermore, (4 innermar(e, 
iner-mare), 6 ynnermer, Sc. innermair, 6 (9 
dial.) innermer, 8 dial. indermore, 9 dial. in- 
dermer. [f. INNER a. (q.v.) and adv. +-MORE ; 
after znermost: see INNER a.] 

A. adj. Situated more within, inner. 

3413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v.i. (1859) 70 Two grete spyeres 
..in the Innermore of whiche, the sterres were fastned 
bryght. 1535 CoverpaLte Fzek. x. 3 The cloude fylled the 
ynnermer courte. 1545 Raynotp Syrth Alankynde (1564) 
51 A portion of the innermer bottome of the Matrix. 1635 
N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. 285 A narrow necke of land 
between the innermore rock of tbe haven and the Ocean. 
1657 W. Ranp tr. Gassendi’s Life Petrese I1. 96 It seemed 
.. that the hinder and innermore circumduction of the eye 
was as a Concave-glasse. 1828 Craven Dial., Jnnermer, 
inner, 

Jig. 157% Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. xl. 9 This innermore 
and effectual teacbing of the Spirit. 1587 — De Mornay 
xiii, 194 He being neere & innermore to al things than the 
things themselues are, doth know them most perfectly. 

B. adv. +1. More inward or within. Odés. 

a 1300 Cursor AJ, 6199 Drightin pam badd drau innermare. 
@ 1400 Sir Perc. 1233 Wold come none innermare For to 
kythe what he ware. 1571 Satrr. Poems Reform. xxvii. 45 
‘Thai will creip innermair, 


INNETH. 


+2. Further on (in a book or writing); ‘ be- 
low’. Oés. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 97 As it is inner more 
i-write [sicut infra dicitur). 1398 — Barth. De P. R. i. 
xvii. (Tollem. MS.), As it schall be schewid inner more 
(1582 hereafter; L. ut fostea patebit). 

Innermost (i:no:modust, -mdst), a. and sd. [f. 
INNER a. (q.v.) +-MoST. Cf. HINDERMOST.] 

A. adj. Most or furthest within ; inmost. 

1413 Filer. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xviii. (1850) 19 He knoweth 
the Innermost of thy thoughtes. 1555 Epes Decades 352 
Vppon the innermoste necke to the landewarde is a tufte of 
trees. 1665 Bovre Occas. Ref. (1848) 32 To pry into the 
innermost Recesses of mysterious Nature. 1754 RicHarD- 
son Grandison (1781) I. xxxvii. 265 No married woman shall 
I trust with what lies in the innermost fold of my heart. 
1823 Scott Quentin D. iii, Yhe second inclosure .. com- 
manded by the third and innermost barrier. 1868 J.T. Net- 
tiesuip Ess. Browningi. 48 In the innermost holy of holies. 

B. sd. Vhat which is innermost; the inmost 


part. Fs 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk §& Selz. 67 From the innermost or 
centre to the selvedge. 1794 Matias Purs. Lit. (1798) 128 
He passed at once to the innermost of the temple, without 
treading the vestibule. 1860 Hawthorne ward. Faun 
xxxvii. 286 The fire.. will have gone into her innermost, 
and burnt her quite up. 1888 Sir E. Arnotp Hirth Sa’di 
tn the Garden, Utterly wotting all their innermosts, For 
all to Him is visible. 

Hence I'nnermostly adv. rare. 

1856 Mrs. Browntnc Aur. Leigh v. 676 His ebon cross 
worn innermostly. 

Innerness (i‘nainés). [f. INNER a. + -NESS.] 

1. Inner or inward quality; inwardness. 

1881 Patcrave !is. Eng. 169 Not losing innerness in 
external rite, 1892 GLADSTONE Jmpregnadble Kock 159 These 
and all ingged qualities they develop in what, for want of 
a better word, I will term their innerness. : , 

2. That which is inteina]; ‘inner consciousness . 
nonce-wa, 

1891 Sa’. Rev. § Aug. 164/2 Dickens cannot have evolved 
Miss Squeers’s letter from his innerness wholly. 

Innervate (induve't, inn-), v. /Aysiol.  [f. 
In-2+ L. nerv-us NERVE + -ATE3; cf. exervate.] 
trans. To supply (some organ or part) with nerve- 
force, or with nerves. 

1870 Rotteston Anim, Life 104 The ganglionic mass, 
whence the jaws and foot-jaws are innervated. 1883 LavpER 
Brunton in ature 8 Mar. 437 An excellent example .. of 
inhihition occurring in parts innervated by the sympathetic 
system. 1897 Adléutt’s Syst. Med. 111. €94 The stomach 
and rectum ..are partly innervated directly from the brain 
and spinal cord. | ; . 

Innervation (inaivé'-fon). Physiol. [f. as 
prec. + -ATION; cf. exervation, and mod.F. zxner- 
vation (1878 in Dict. Acad.).] The action or pro- 
cess of innervating; the fact of being innervated ; 
supply of nerve-force from a nerve-centre to some 
organ or part by means of nerves; stimulation of 


some organ by its nerves. 

1832 J. THomson Life H’, Cullen 1. 430 The doctrine of 
Innervation or the Influence of the Nervous System. 1847 
tr. Feuchtersleben's Med. Psychol. 115 Yhe organic process 
occasioned by this innervation as it is called .. is worthy of 
observation. 186r Van Evrie Negroes 165 His imperfect 
innervation, his sluggish brain. 1878 Hotprook //yg. Brain 
16 The medulla is a source of innervation for the heart. 

Innerve (ind‘1v, inn-),v.  [f. Ix- 24 NERVE 54, 
ory. Ch mod.F. zanerver (Littré, Sufpl.).] 
INNERVATE ; also fig. to animate, Hence Innerr- 


ving f//. a. 

1828 in WesstTeER, citing Dwicht. 1868 BusHnete Servo. 
Liv. Subj. 274 Innerving force. 1869 — Hom. Suffrage 
viii. 167 A different innerving quality. 1880 L. Morris Ode 
of Life (ed. 3)8 The spiritual essence fair Whicb doth in- 
nerve the outward show of things. 

Inness (innés). rare. [f. IN adv. or @, +-NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being z# (something). 
b. Inner or internal quality or state. 

1866 R.S. Canpuisu 1 Ff. John xiv. 512 He isin Him that 
is true; in Him with a depth and intensity of real inness, 
that the devout study of a lifetime will not suffice to un- 
fathom. 1867 J. W. Dare Classic Baptism (1868) roo It 
is the mersion only, the position of inness, which is called 
for. 1888 Dx. Arcyit in 19th Cent. Jan. 156 Gravitation 
knows nothing of inness and outness. 1896 Ioice (N. Y.) 
17 Sept., The best representation of the inness of ‘ tbings’” 
in this nation that I have seen in years, 

+I-nnest, a. Obs. [f. IN adv. or a. + -EST. 
Cf. ON. gunstr. See INNER @.] Most inward, 
inmost. 

1388 Wycuir Proz. xxvi. 22 Tho comen til to the ynneste 
thingis (1382 the inmostis] of the herte. 1495 [see [nmosT 
4. 2, quot. 1398). 1532 MorE Confut. Tinaale Wks. 628/1 
For of ye whole world, the innest is as I told you the lowest. 

Innest (injne'st), v. rare. Alsozen-. [Iy-! 
or 2.] ¢rans. To provide with a nest; to ensconce 
as in a nest. 

1611 Frorio, /unidare, to ennest, to enroost, 41631 
Donne Parado.res (1652) 85 To insinuate and innest it selfe 
into the body. 

Innet (inne), v. rave. Also 6 en-. [Iy- I 
or 2.] ¢rans. To catch or entangle inanet. 

¢1586 C’tess Pemproke /s, 1.xv1. v, For God thou didst 
our feete innett, And pinching saddles on us sett. 1598 
Fiorio, /rrefare, to entrap.. or take in a net ora ginne, 
to entramell, to ennet. ; , 

+I-nneth. O/s. Forms: 1 innop, innap, 1-2 
innep. (OE. 2n200, innad ? f. inn, nne, Ix adv.) 


INNEW. 


= OHG. innddi (also innddilt).] The interior of 
the body; the inside; spec. the womb. 

¢ 888 K. Ecrrep Boeth. xxii. § 1 Me werodab sydpan he 
innap and bib swipe libe on dam innobe, ¢ goo tr. Beda's 
(ist, Ww. xxiv. [xxii] (1890) 338 Patte seo adl & pact sar 
ph a in hyre innodas. c1o0eo Ags. Gosp. Mark vii. 23 
Ealle bas yfelu of bam innode cumad. — Luke xi. 27 Kadiz 
is se innod pe pe beer. c1175 Lams, //om. 83 Pe muchele 
lauerd .. bitunde him solue in ane meidenes innepe. ¢ 1200 
Trin. Coll. Hom, 21 Ecce concipies ct cetera, pu shalt un- 
derstonde child on pine innodc. 

+Innew’, v. Obs. rare. [f. In-14 New: ren- 
dering L. txnovdre. Cf Exnew vi] trans, To 
renew: =INNOVATE v, I. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) VI. 43 A kynge..whiche shalle 
innewe alle the londe of Speyne with the lawes of Criste. 
Tbid. VIAL. 307 John the xxij".. innewede the vijt™? booke 
of be Decretalles. 

Inngendure, obs. form of Encenpunre. 

Innholder (i nhdu:lda1), Now rare. 
see INN sé. [f. Inn sd. 4 + ILovpER, 
holder.) =INNKEEPER. 

1464 Nottingham Rec. ¥\. 252 Johannes Watson, inhalder. 
¢1§10 Barcray Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Giv, Be thou 
none Inholder, hosteler nor Taverner. 1587 Harrison /ng> 
Zand w. iii. (1877) 1 87 Supposing he had serued with some 
inholder in the stable. 1610 Ioutann Camden's Brit. 1.74 
They say that this Lady wasat first an Inholder or Hostesse, 
1748 Pitt Jott. (orace, Sat, u.vi. (R.), So rov'd wild 
Buckingham the public jest, Now some innholder’s, now a 
mon.rch's guest. 1841 Emerson Afisc. (1855) 258 The er 
innholders and landlords of the country would muster wit 
fury to their support, 1875 R. J. Hinton Ang, Kadical 
Leaders 215 The ‘ Licensed Victualler’s Association ',as the 
Guild or Trades society of inn-holders and keepers of public 
houses is termed, isa wealthy and powerful body. 

Inning (inin), v/. sé. Also 6-7 ining. [f 
In v., or INN v, + -ING 1] 

I. From In v, 

+1. A putting or getting in; what is put or got 
in; contents; income. Only OE. Oés. 

¢888 K. Afterepo Boeth. xxxii. § 2 Se heofon is betera.. 
and fezerra donne eall his innung buton monnuin anu, 
978 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. E11. 138 Des tunes cyping and 
innung Sara portzerihta gange into dere halgan stowe. 

. The action of taking in, inclosing, etc.; esf. 
the reclaiming of marsh or flooded land. 

¢ 1§30 in Gutch Cod. Cur. H1. 343 Item deliverid. .for the 
Innyng of the said marshe of Wulwiche. .c/ 1543-4 Act 
35 Ten. VIII, c.g The recoueringe inclosinge and inninge 
of..Wappinge marshe, 1622 Cautis Stat, Sewers (1 oa) 34 
For inning and safety of their Marshes and Marsh grounds, 
1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. ¥. 186 Rye-Iarbour..being.. 
by the Inning of the Channel and waste Lands. .in Danger of 
being utterly lost. 1852 //umber Conserv. Act 2038 (15 & 
16 Vict. c.cxxx, § 35) Such inning, gaining, or Reclamation. 

b. p/. Lands taken in or reclaimed. 

1706 Puituirs, /anings, Lands recovered from the Sea, by 
draining and hanking. 1880 4 rcharol. Cantiana XIII. 189 
One of the earliest ‘innings’ of Walland Marsh, after the 
Norman Conquest,.. has been ever since called Becket’s 
Innings, as this Archbishop has the credit of promoting it. 

3. The action of getting in, csp. of crops; in- 
gathering, harvesting. 

1522 WS. sicc. St, Foku's Ilosp.,Canterb., For caryage & 
innyng of the seid vij acres [of hay]. 1530 Patscr. 539/1 
He hath ered his lande, God sende hym good innyng. 1662 
Gurnate Chr, in Arm. Verse 17 vii. $ 2. 56 The joy of the 
Husbandman, at the happy inning of his Corn. 1710 D 
Hitman Tusser Rediv. (1744) 104 (T.) Every one that did 
any thing towards the inning must now have some reward. 

4. In Cricket, Base-ball, and similar games (in 
Great Britain always in f/, form innings, whether 
in sing. or pl. sensc): That portion of the game 
played by cither side while ‘in’ or at the bat: cf. 
Ix adv. 6d. In Cricket also used of the play of, 
or score of runs made by, any one batsman during 
his turn. Zo follow thetr innings (said of one 
side at cricket) = 40 follow on. see FOLLOW v, 19 d. 

1746 in ‘Bat' Cricketer’s Man. (1850) 80 1st Innings. 
England. 2nd Innings 1755 Game at Cricket 7 The 
Bowler shall change | wickets] but once in the same innings. 
1770 J. Love Cricket 21 Awakened Eccho speaks the Innings 
oer, And forty Notches deep indent the Score. 1810 Sfort- 
ing Mag. XXXVI. 194 Won by the former by sixty-two 
runs at one junings. 1849 Laws of Cricket c, 46 iu * Bat’ 
Cricketer's Man. 59 Vhe players who go in second shall 
follow their innings, if they have obtained one hundred runs 
less than their antagonists. 1891 W. G. Grace Cricket 216 
On five occasions Oxford has won by an innings, whilst 
Cambridge has done the same thing thrice. 1895 .Vebraska 
State Frnl. 23 June, In the seventh inning Gragg hit for 
ise bases... In the fourth inning Haller got a base on 

alls. 

b. /ransf, (in Great Britain always in f/) The 
time during which a person, party, principle, etc. 
is in possession or in power; a term of, or oppor- 
tunity for, activity of any kind ; a turn. 

1855 THACKERAY Mewcomes 11. xi.10o7 The Marquis not being 
present, the Baron took his innings. 1870 Miss BripGMAN 
R. Lynne 1. vi. 81 She‘s had remarkably good innings, and 
Persons can’t expect to live for ever. 1878 W. R. Grecin 
19th Cent. Sept. 395 The new ideas of ‘ peace, retrenchment 
and reform’ got their innings, and... have ruled the national 
policy from 1830 till 1875. 1885 WV. ¥. Alrrror 23 May 7/3 
An Inning for the Lyceum Pupils. 1897 W. H. THornton 
Reminisce. W-Co. Clergyman vii. 236 Fortunately I bave 
had most of my innings in happier days. : 

5. The action of the verb Inn; lodging, 


housing ; cover. a lodging, dwelling- place. 
a 1050 Liber Scintill. ii. (1889) 11 On gepances his wununge 


Torms: 
Cf. house- 


312 


iununge he zearwad criste. 1589 FLemine Virg. Georg. in. 
48 ‘The cattell..goes into deserts large Without all inning 
(housing, fense, shroud, houell, or such like). 

tInnitency. Os. rare. [f. L. tnnitent-em, 
pr. pple. ol 2277-7 to lean upon (I. fu-, Ix- 2 + nil? 
to lean, press) : see-ENCY.] A leaning, pressing, or 
resting upon somcthing. 

1658 Gurnat Chr. in Arm, Verse 16 xi. 586 There is 
an Innitency of his heart on Christ. 1658 Sik IT. Browne 
Gard, Cyrns ii. 113 ‘The innitency and stresse being made 
upon the hypomvochlion or fulciment in the decussation. 

So tInni‘tent a. Ubs. rare, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., nnitent, endeavoring or assaying. 

tInnixion. O¢s. rare. [n. of action trom 

L. tunili, innix-: see prec. and -10N,] = prec. 

1709 F, Hauksuer. Phys.-Vech. Exp. v. (1719) 200 The 
Ennixion or Resting of the Parts of the FJuid, 1713 Deruam 
Phys. Theol. Vv. it. 327 Keeping the Line of Innixion, and 
Center of Gravity in due Place and Posture. 

Innkeeper ‘inki:pa1). Forms: sce Inn s/, 
[f. Inn sé, 4 + Keeren.] One who keeps an inn 
or public house for the aecommodation of travellers 
and others; an innholdcr, a taverner. 

1548 Upnate Fras. Par. Luke x. Q iij, (1le] deliuered 
thim to his hoste the ynnekeper that he should see the 
wounded man well attended and kepte. 1596 Sitaks. 1 //en. 
/V,.w. ii. 51 The Red-Nose Inne-keeper of Dauintry. 1779 
SwinuwuRne 7rav. Spain xiii. 372 In Spain. .the inn-keepers 
are almost the only well-fed, portly figures to be met with. 
1845 SterHen Conn, Laws Eng. (1874) 11 84 A common 
innkeeper which includes the keeper of every tavern or 
coffeehouse in which lodging is provided. 

Jig. 1545 Ascuam To.roph. 1. (Arb.) 52 Solitariousenes, 
whyche lurketh in holes and corners, Jand] Night an vn- 
gratiouse couer of noughtynesse, whyche two thynges be 
very Inkepers and receyuers ofall noughtynesse and noughtye 
thinges, 

Ilence I-mnkee:peress, varc, a female inn- 
keeper. So also Innkee:ping sé., the kecping of 
an inn (also at/rid.) ; adj. that keeps an inn. 

1860 G. H. K. in Mac. Tour. 121 Anybody who wishes to 
speculate in the innkeeping line. 1872 Veats Zechan. // ist, 
Comm, 126 The general progress of society rendered inn- 
keeping increasingly prosperous, 1895 Mrs. Donxe Down 
Danube 46 An old peasant Inn-keeperess told us. 

Innless (i'nlés), a. [f. InN sé.+-Less.] With- 
out an inn or inns. 

13.. Birth Fesus 510 in Horstm. A Mengl. Leg. (1875) §8 
Per nas non ober stude bere, Bote pulke fat men to drowe, 
whan hei inles were. 1845 Forp //andth. Spain 1. 29 Ios 
pitality inan hungry inn-less land becomes .. a sacred duty. 
1885 Life Sir R. Christison ¥. 350 At the innless village of 
Lower Inveruglas, 

Inn-melle, var. 7-melle, IMELLE Obs., among. 

Innoble, obs. form of ExNoBLe. 

+Innoble‘sse. Oés. rare. [Iy- 3: perh. F.; 
cf. znnoble not noble, ignoble, and zob/esse nobility.] 
Want of nobility ; ignoble or low rank. 

a1470 Tirrort Orat. C, Flaminius (Caxton) Evb (R. 


| 


| 


Suppl.), The courage which is pure and free is disposed to 


take noblesse or innoblesse indifferently. 

+Inno-blish, var. :ynosiisu Cds., to ennoble. 

1601 R. Jonsson Aingd. & Comurw, 203 [It] did greatly 
augment and innoblish this towne, 

Innocence (i'ndséns’.. Also 4-5 -ense, 4-6 
-ens, fa. F. zunocence (12th c.), ad. L. rano- 
céntia + see next and -ENCE.] 

I. The quality or fact of being innoccnt. 

1, Freedom from sin, guilt, or moral wrong in 
general; the statc of being untainted with, or un- 
acquaintcd with, evil; moral purity. 

1340 Ayend. 146 Ine pise we onderstondep be innocence pet 
we ssolle loki be on a-ye pe opre. ¢1380 Wreuir Se/. Wks. 
IIE. 143 In po stat of innocense. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. vi, xviit. (1495) 203 Thenne were malyce free, and 
goodnesse and innocence neuer syker. 1567 Gude 4 Godlie 
&.(S. 1.5.) 70 And he, geue we heleue, hes coste His inno- 
cens for our trespas. 1667 Mitton /”. Z. 1x. 373 Go in thy 
native innocence; relie On what thou hast of vertue. 1692 
Soutn 12 Ser. (1697) 1. 534 How came our first Parents to 
sin, and to lose their Primitive Innocence? 1770 Gotnsm. 
Des, Vill. 5 Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 1850 
Lyncu Theo. Trinal ii. 28 Holiness is innocence made per- 
fect. a185: Moir Poems, Message Seth, For Penitence, 
However deep it be, brings back not Innocence. 

2. Freedom from specifie guilt; the fact of not 
being guilty of that with which one is charged; 


guiltlessness, 

1559 Mire. Alag., Dk. Clarence |, All the worlde dyd know 
myne innocence. 1613 Suaks. Hen. V///, 1.1. 208 It will 
helpe me nothing To plead mine Innocence; for that dye 
is on me Which makes my whit’st part, black, 1640 Br. 
Hatt Chr, Afoder. (ed. Ward) 37/1 Ha Cajetan .. shall set 
favourable states to our controversies, and give justly 
charitable testimonies to our personal innocences. 1772 
Junius Lett, \xviii, 336 Where the guilt is doubtful, a pre- 
sumption of innocence should in general bé admitted. 1853 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk (1873) H.1. 1. 44 Timour .. pro- 
tested to the cadhi his innocence of the blood which he had 
shed. 

3. Freedom from cunning or artifice; guilcless- 
ness, artlessness, simplicity ; hence, want of know- 


ledge or sense, ignorance, silliness. 

€1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. W. 1254 Dido, O sely wemen {v, 
woman] ful of Innocence .. What makyth 30w to men to 
truste so? ¢1450 Aferlin 40 When eny .. complayneth to 
the for the kynges Innocence, and seiden thei wolden thow 
sholde take vpon the to be kynge. 1589 NasHe Anat. Ab- 
surd, Ep. Ded. 4 Least their singularitie reflect my sim- 
plicitie, their excellence conuict me of innocence. 1611 


INNOCENT. 


SHaks. Wint, T. v. ii. 70 The Shepheards Sonne..ha's not 
onely his Innocence (which seemes much) to iustifie him. 
1712 Avpison Sfect. No. 299 Pp 2 My little Daughter Harriot 
.-asked me with a great deal of Innocence, why I never 
told them of the Generals and Admirals that had been in 
my Family. 1883 C. J. Witts Afod. /’ersia 70 The servants, 
who had traded on my innocence and simulated fever. 

4. Of things: Harmlessness, innocuousness. 

1828 Wesster s.v., The innocence of a medicine which 
can do no harm, 

IY. concr. 5. An innocent person or thing ‘in 
various senses of the adj.), (In quot. 1697 collect. 
Innocent creatures.) 

¢1400 Lypc. +i sop's Fab. iii. 41 The sely sheepe..Stoode 
abasshed, ful like an innocence. 1697 Drvven ling. Georg. 
iv. 745 The Mother Nightingale. Whose Nest some prying 
Churl had found, and thence, By Stealth, convey'd th’ un- 
feather'd Innocence. 1703 Farquuar /nconstant wv, iv, 
Stay, my fair innocence! 1777 Surrivan / rif Scaré. i. 
iW ks, (1883) 296 Oh, this is better and better !—[4 /omd] 
Well said, Innocence! 1871 Texnyson Last Tournament 
2 nal thou the jewels of this dead innocence {a maiden 

abe]. 

6. A popular name of Houstonia cwrulea, a 
North American plant, with small blue four-clelt 
flowers, also called Bluet, 


Innocency (i'ndsénsi). Now somewhat rare 
or arch, [ad. L. tnnocéntia, n. of quality from in- 
nocént-ent; sce next and -ENCY.] 

l. =pree. 1. 

1357 Lay Folks Catech. 17 In the state of innocency 
{[Lamé. MS. innocence) ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xli. (1838) 
405 Mankynde was fyrste ]made] in the state of innocencie. 
1597 Hooker ect, Pol, v. xxxi, § 2 At the board .. it very 
well becommeth children’s innocencie to pray, and their 
elders to say Amen. 1634 W. Tikwuvt tr. Balzac’s Lett. 
(vol. 1.) 76 Our people are not contayned in their primatiue 
innocency, a 1800 J. WARtON Sappho's Advice 27 In white 
and innocency drest, The plainest beauties were the Lest. 
1838 L.meKson Mise. (1855) 102 When in innocency, or 
when, by intellectual perception, he attains to say,—‘I love 
the Right!’ 

2. =prec. 2. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568 11. 785 Not suffering 
the Lordes to speake, and to declare their innocencie. 1542-3 
Act 34 § 35 Men. V/11 c. Persons. complained on, shalbe 
admitted to purge and trie ., their innocency by other wit- 
nesse, 1682 Dryoen I’rcf Relig. Learct Wks. (Globe) 188 
‘Yo declare their innocency in this Plot. 1829 Tytter //is?. 
Scot. (1864) 111. 10 Ready .. to surrender his person for the 
trial of his innocency, 1881 Swinnurne Mary Stuart in. i, 
Lest 1 seem To have aught neglected in the full defence 
Of mine own innocency and honour, 

3. =prec. 3. 

1494 Fanyan Chron. v. Ixxxi. 58 Vortiger thenne con- 
syderynge the innocency and myldnesse of the l:yng, cast 
in his mynde howe he myght be kynge hym selfe. 1548 
Hate Chron., /1en. VIII 244 Suche was his childishe inno- 
cencie and feare.. he was suche an ignoraunt soule, as 
knewe not what the affirmyng of an heresie was. 1556 
Anretio & 1sab, (1608) G vj, Ower innocency and your grete 
knoleagie makethe to seeme of the liey the trueth, 

4. =prec. 4. 

1665 Bovte Occas. Keft., Disc. Occas. Medit, w.v, Good 
Thougbts .. to be gather'd with as much Innocency and 
Pleasure... as Honey is gather'd by the industrious Lee. 
1732 Law Serious C. iv. (ed. 2) 54 Ilis trade, as to him, loses 
all its innocency. 

&. =pree. 5. 

1727 De Foe rot. Monast, 18 Babies, Play-Things, and 
other pretty Innocencies used of old. 1827 PoLLoK Course 
7. vit, Helpless, swaddled innocency. 

Innocent (i:ndsént), a. and sb, Also 4 innos- 
(sent, in-oscente, 4-6 innocente, ynnocent, 
5-6 inocent(e. fa. F. fnnocenit, OF. pl. -enz, 
-ens (Roland, 11th c.), ad. L. zunocént-em, f. in- 
(In- 3) + nocént-em, pr. pple. of nocére to hurt, 
injure. ] A. adj. 

1. Of persons: Doing no cvil; free from moral 
wrong, sin, or guilt (in general) ; pure, unpolluted. 
Usually (in mod. use always) implying ‘ unac- 
quaintcd with evil’ (thus freq. of little children ; 
whence passing into sense 5); but formerly some- 
times in more general sense (¢. g. of God or Christ), 
Sinless, holy. : 

a 1340 Hampote Psalter xvii. 28 With man innocent inno- 
cent pou sall be. 1382 Wyctir /’s. xxiiili]. 4 The innocent 
in hondis and in clene herte. — Hebd. vii. 26 Hooly, inno- 
sent, inpolute, departid fro synful men, 1513 Morr Rich, 
Ts, Whs. 67/1 The lamentable murther of his innoocent 
nephewes, the young king and his tender brother. 1556 
Aurelio & Isab, (1608) 1ij, Be the handes of God was the 
firste woman createde, innocente, and withoute spotte. 1669 
Suaowett R. Shepherdess 1. Wks. 1720 1. 257 They are 
the happiest innocentest people in the world. 1687 A. 
Lovete tr. Thevenot’s Trav, 1. 200 Many Innocent Infants, 
whom the Mothers had hid.. were Murdered and Buried 
there. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 494 The innocent are gay—the 
lark is gay. 185: Mavrice Patriarchs 4 Lawg. ii. (1867) 
51 When we say that God made man innocent, What do we 
inean? f 

transf 1500-20 Dunpar Poems ix, 158 Every straik mak 
throw my hart astound, That evir did sten3ie thy fair flesche 
innocent. 1526 Piler. Perf. (1531) 10 That most innocent 
body. .of the immaculate lambe Jesu Chryst. 1600 SHAKs. 
A. ¥.L.1.i. 39 The big round tears Cours’d one another 
downe his {a stag’s] innocent nose In pitteous chase. 

b. fg. Spotless, stainless. ; 

1629 Mitton Nativ. 39 She woos the gentle air To hide 
her guilty front with innocent snow. ‘ 

2. Free from specific wrong or guilt; that has 


INNOCENT. 


not committed the particular offence charged or in 
question ; not deserving of the punishment or suf- 
fering inflicted; not guilty, guiltless, unoffending. 
Innocent blood, the blood (or life) of the innocent. 

1382 WyctiF 1 Sam. xxvi. 9 Who shal stretche his hoond 
Into the crist of the Lord, and shal he innocent? — Ps. 
xciii{i}. 22 “Ihe innocent blod thei shul condempne. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Alfonce 1 Ye shold do grete synne yf ye 
dyd put this Innocent and gyltles to deth. 1526 TiNDALE 
Mat?. xxvii. 4, I have synned betraynge the innocent bloud. 
1548 Hart Chrox., //en. VJ x58 b, The bloudde of the In- 
nocemte man was with his dolorous death, recompensed. 165: 
Hosses Leviath. u.xxi. 109 A Soveraign Prince, that put- 
teth todeathan Innocent Subject, 1670 MarvettCorr. Wks. 
3872-5 I. 350 The Lieutenancy,. pick out Hays and Jekill, 
the innocentest of the whole party, to show their power on. 


176: Hume Aust. Eny. U1. xxxvi. 286 Persons not lying . 


under any sense of attainder were still innocent in the eye 
of the law. 1849 Macauray //ist. Ang. ii. (1871) I. 117 
While innocent Blood was shedding under the forms of 
justice. /é:d. vi. If. 41 The innocent began to breathe freely, 
and false accusers to tremble, 

transf. 1590 SPENSER F. Q.1. ii, 24 Of whose most inno- 
cent death When tidings came to mee, unhappy maid. 

b. Const. of (formerly also fron). 

1513 More Rich. /// (1883) 18, I dare well aunswere for 
myne vnele Riuers and my brother here, tbat tbei be inno- 
cent of any such matters. 1526 Tinpace J/at/, xxvii. 24, 
I am innocent of the bloud of this iuste person. 1593 
Suaks. 2 //en. J, 1. i. 69 Our Kinsinan Gloster is as 
innocent, From meaning Treason to our Royall Person, -\s 
is the sucking Lambe, or harmelesse Doue. 1697 DrvpEN 
Virg. Georg. 1.738 The Peasant, innocent of all these Ills, 
1814 Cary Dante, Paradise xxv. 105 Innocent of worse 
intent Than to do fitting honour to the bride. A/od. En- 
tirely innocent of the crime with which he was charged. 

ce. collog. with of: Free from; devoid of. (A 
humorous transference or weakening of prec.) 

1706 Avpison Aosamond Prol., The Opera.. Enrich'd 
with songs, but innocent of thought. 1743 Werstey /Vés. 
(1872) I. 428 The Sermon .. was quite innocent of ineaning. 
1834 Menwin Angler in liales II. 180 His clothes .. were 
quite innocent of a fit. 1884 J. Cotsorne //icks Pasha 60 
The windows are small apertures .. innocent of glass. 

3. Having or showing the simplicity, ignorance, 
artlessness, or unsuspecting nature of a child or one 
ignorant of the world; devoid of cunning or 
artifice; simple, guilelcss, unsuspecting; hence, 
artless, naive, ingenuous. 

1382 Wryetir Prov. xxii. 3 The innocent passede and is 
tormentid with harm. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerf's 7. 218 Gri- 
silde of this, god woot, ful Innocent That for hire shapen 
was al this array, 1390 Gower Conf III. 169 Ful ofte De- 
ceived ben with wordes softe The kinges, that ben innocent. 
€ 1440 Generydes 951 Of all this werk the kyng was innocent 
And of ther falsed no thing perceyuyd. 1535 CoveRDALE 
Esther xvi. 6 Which also with false and disceatfull wordes 
-.disceaue and betraye the innocent goodnes of prynces. 
1711 STEELE Sfect, No. 118 P 3 Kor all she looks so inno. 
cent as it were, take my Word for it she is no Fool. 1859 
C. Reape Love me Little xiv, Sball I tell you your real 
character? .. You are an innocent fox! 1875 A. W. Warp 
Eng. Dram. Lit. 1.7 Chaucer indeed made a very innocent 
use of the words tragedy and comedy when he applied 
tbem simply to poems ending happily or unhappily. 

b. Deficient in intelligence or sense; silly, half- 
witted, imbecile: cf. B. 3b. Now dad. 

1548 Hatt Chron, llen. V/ 169 That he was either a 
childe, whiche had nede of norice. .or an innocent creature, 
whiche muste be ruled by a tutor. J/érd., Edw. [V 210 
He was a man of no great wit, suche as men coinonly call 
an Innocent man, neither a foole, neither very wyse. 1688 
Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 342 To John Dods for keeping the 
innocent boy, 14 1706 Puittips, /nocent, inoffensive, .. 
harmless, also simple, or silly, @18a5 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia 
s.v., ‘An innocent man’..is an extremely common ex- 
pression for a silly fellow. 

4. Of actions, etc.: Free from guilt or moral 
evil; not arising from or involving any evil intent 
or motive. Often blending with 5: Producing no 
morally bad result; morally harmless. 

1514 Barcray Cyt. & Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) 19 Ryght 
so he named men ineke & pacyent, His flocke & his shepe, 
for maners innocent. 1665 Bote Occas. Reff. 1. xiii. (1848) 
258 The Innocentest use that we are wont to make of our 
time. 1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy, Athens 214 Mahometan 
Ladies .. would come to his House to play their innocent 
tricks, 1728 Frankuin ss. Wks. 1840 IT. 3, I think no 
pleasure innocent, that is to man hurtful. 1848 A, Top 
Disc. 102, { mean not to condemn innocent hilarity. 1893 
Sir J, W. Cutty in Law Times Rep, UXVIII. 429/t The 
Case .. is one, not of innocent misrepresentation, but of 
fraudulent misrepresentation. 

5. Of things: Doing no harm; producing no ill 
effect or result ; not injurious; harmless, innocuous. 
(In 7ath. opposed to malignant.) 

1662 H. More Philosophical Writings Pref. Gen. (1712) 20 
How innocent and inoffensive that doctrine was in the 
more pure and intemerate Ages of the Church. 1703 Dam- 
rier Voy, III. 68 A sort of .. Calabash or Gourd-kind .. It 
is of a sharp and pleasing Taste, and is very innocent. 1712 
Buvce tt Sfect. No. 283 ? 17 His Powder upon Examination 
being found very innocent. 1715-20 Pore /iad xv. 547 The 
shaft with brazen head Fell innocent, and on the dust lay 
dead. 1758 Descr. Thames 207 The Flesh is white, soft, in- 
nocent, and nourishing. 1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 94 
note, Yumours of an innocent nature commonly increase in 
an equal ratio. 1897 Ad/butt’s Syst. Aled. 111.370 Pressure 
on these nerves in innocent stricture of the gullet is rare. 

b. That does not trausgress the law; lawful. 

1828 Wenster, /unocent ..4. Lawful ; permitted ; as, an 

innocent trade, 5. Not contraband; not subject to for- 


fepares as, innocent goods carried to a belligerent nation. 
ens, 
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1621 Lavy M.WrotH Urania 182 Twas not sillines .. 
that made that innocent-like fashion shew in me. 1830 
Tennyson Lilian ii, So innocent-arch, so cunning-simple. 
1838 Letl. fr. Madras xxi. (1843) 213 Have you heard 
of the Cooly Trade? ‘Emigration of Hill Coolies to the 
Mauritius’ it is called, and divers other innocent-sounding 
names. 1842S. Lover Handy Andy xxiii. 207 He came up 
quite innocent-like to the corner. 

B. sé. (In 4 f/. innocens, innocenz, -ntz.) 

1. a. An innocent person; one not disposed to do 
harm, or unacquainted with evil: see A. 1. 

(¢ 1200 Vices & Virtues 79 Se de ne nimd none mede of da 
znnocentes, Sat bien uneilinde menn de none manne euel ne 
willed.) 13.. /potrs 71 (Vernon MS.) in Horstm. A/tengl. 
‘eg. (1881) 342 Pe feorpe heuene is gold iliche .. To Inno- 
cens pat place is diht. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sompn. T. 275 Ye.. 
chiden heere the sely Innocent Youre wyf that is so meke 
and pacient. 1390 Gower Conf 1. 175 All to deceive an 
innocent, Whiche woll not be of her assent. 1483 Cath. 
Angi. 196/2 An Innocent, énanocens, tnnoxius. 1508 DUNBAR 
Tua Mariit Wemen 267 Be of 30ur luke like innocentis, 
thoght 3e haif euill myndis. 1604 SHaxs. O¢A. v. ii. 199 
Thou hast kill'd the sweetest innocent, That ere did lift vp 
eye. 1711 AppIson Sfect. No. 198 P 1 Like good queen 
Emma, the pretty Innocent walks blindfold among burning 
Plough-shares, without being scorched or singed by them. 
1873 BrowntnG Red Cott. Nt.-cap 205 A pair of innocents 
Who thought their wedded hands not clean enough ‘To touch 
and leave unsullied their soul’s snow ! 

+b. One innocent of a charge, or undeserving 
of the punishment inflicted; a guiltless person: 
see A. 2. Oés. 


¢ 1340 Hampoce Prose Tr. 11 Thay are slaers gastely..pat 
defames men, and pat confoundes innocentys. c 1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov, Lordsh. (E. E."Y. 8.) 53 Yo helpe 
simple men, tovpbere be defautesof Innocentz. 1526 lNDALE 
Matt, xii. 7 Ye wold never have condemned innocentes. 
1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 49 For hope of gaine he 
had combyned with the Lord Sarstield to indict, convict, 
| and execute one Philip Bushell, an innocent, for a supposed 
| murther. 1707 J. Cuampertayne Sé. Gt. Brit, i. vii 339 
| Those who shall conspire to indict an Innocent falsely and 


maliciously of Felony. 1748 Ricutarnson Clarissa (1811) 
IV. 89 You will save from ruin a multitude of innocents. 

2. esp. A young child, as being free from actual 
sin, or unacquainted with evil (see A. 1); sfec. in 
pl. ‘with capital), the young children slain by 
Herod after the birth of Jcsus (Matt. ii. 16), 
reckoned from early times as Christian martyrs 
(also called ¢he /foly Innocents). 

¢ 1325 Lat Le s*yeine 164 And help this seli innocent, That 
it mot y-cristned be. « 1340 Hamvote Psalter ii. 2 Herode, 
pt sloghe pe innocenz. c xrg00 Maunnev. (Roxb.) ix. 36 
Vnder pe cloistre .. es be Charnell of pe Innocentz, whare 
baire banes lies. 1548 Hatt Chron., Rick. [1/34 b, When 
I was credihly enformed of the death of the .ii. younge 
innocentes, his awne natural nephewes. 1641 J. JAcKSoN 
True Evang. T. \\. 98 Vhe seventh and last of these inno- 
cent creatures, is an innocent indeed, achild. 1704 NeLson 
fest, & Fasts viii. (1739) 101 The Martyrdom of the Holy 
Innocents. 1863 Kincstey Water Bad, v. (1886) 221 They 
were all there, except, of course, the habes of Bethlehem 
who were killed by wicked Kinz Herod; for they were 
taken straight to heaven long ago, as everybody knows, and 
we call them the Holy Innocents. 

b. (Holy) Innocents’ Day, the 28th of Decem- 
ber, observed as a church festival in commemora- 
tion of the slaughter of the Innocents. 
called CHILDERMAS.) 

1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Introits, etc., The Inno- 
centes Daye. 1658 Puiti.ips, 
December..also called Childermas day. 1683 Woop Life 
(O. H.S.) 111. 38 Innocents day..a very cold day. 1828 
Scotr F, MM. Perth xvi, | can make bodily oath to the 
bonnets I made for them since last Innocents’. 

ce. fig. in pl. (Parliamentary slang.) Applied to 
measures ‘sacrificed’ at the end of a session for 
want of time; usually in phr. massacre or slaughter 
of the innocents. 

3859 Jimes 20 July 7/3 (Farmer) The Leader of the House 
would have to go through that doleful operation called the 
massacre of tbe innocents. 1870 London Figaro 6 Aug. 
{ibid.), 50 vigorously has the slaughter of the innocents heen 
proceeding that the Appropriation Pill was read a first time 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday. 1887 Spectator 
20 Aug., At this period of the Session, amongst the ‘inno- 
cents ', this innocentest of the innocents is not destined to 
be spared the sacrificial knife. 

3. A guileless, simple, or unsuspecting person ; 
one devoid of cunning or artifice; hence, b. One 
wanting in ordinary knowledge or intelligence ; a 
simpleton, a silly fellow; a half-wit, an idiot. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. & T. 523 O sely preest, 
o sely Innocent With coueitise anon thou shalt be blent. 
1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 98 In body deformed, in minde 
foolish, an innocent borne. 1593 R. Harvey (hilad. 91 
That he might do what he list in the kingdome under such 
an innocent and milksop. 1598 Kaversham Par, Reg. (MS.), 
Buryed, Margery, an innocent from the Abby. 1694 R. 
L’Esrrance Fables (ed. 6) ccccxxxviii. 475 There was just 
such another Innocent as this, in my Father’s Family. 1706 
Puittirs, Ax Innocent, an Idiot, or Ninny, a silly, half. 
witted Person, 1814 Scott I’az. ix, ‘He is an innocent, sir’, 
said the butler. .Waverley learned. .from this colloquy ; that 
in Scotland..anatural fool [was called] an innocent, 1838 

: laa Robber vi, The man is a poor innocent whom I have 
nown this many a year. 

4. Herb. =Innocence 6. U.S. 

(Herb) St. Innocent (F. Herbe de S. Innocent Cotgr.), 
Knot-grass, Polygonum aviculare. 

_ 1616 Surrt. & Marku. Country Farme 45 Some doe make 

| in like manner Neck-laces and Bracelets of the hearbe 


(Forineriy 


Innocents day, the 28 of 


INNODATE. 


, S. Innocent. 1855 ‘ Marion Harcann’ Hidden Path xxxiii. 
324 Filling his hat with wild violets, sorrel, and the frail, 
azure innocents. 

| +Innoce‘ntial, a. Oés. rare. [f. L. znno- 

cénita INNOCENCE + -AL: cf. inferential, pruden- 
ial, etc.) Of, belonging to, or characterized by, 
Innocence ; innocent. So }Innoce-ntious a. ; also 
+ Innoce‘ntive a. 

1624 Hevwoop Gunaik. 1x. 459 She appeared to him in 
her former simple and innocentious life. 1627 FetTHam 
Resolves 1, [1.} xii. (1628! 34 There is an innocentiall proui- 
dence, as well as the slynesse of a vulpine craft. /did. 11. 
xvli. (1677) 299 A man that hath not experienced the Con- 
tentments of Innocentiue Piety. 

+ Innocenti:ze, v. Obs. rare. [f. INNocENT 5d, 
+ -IZE, after F. zxnocenler (Cotgr...] drans. ‘To 
breech, whip, lash (on Childermas or Innocents’ 
day), to jerke a!l such as they can find in bed’ 
(Cotgr.: mentioncd asa‘ merrie custome’ in France.) 

1708 Motteux Rabelais vy. xiv, We will Innocentize your 
Fopship with a Wannion, you never were so innocentis'd in 
your days. ; 

Innocently (inéséntli), a/v. [f. Innocent a. 
+-LY%,] In an innocent manner; without doing, 
having done, or intending, harm: guiltlessly, harm- 
lessly, guilelessly, artlessly. See the adj. 

1400 Mauspev, (Roxb.) xxxii. 145 Liffand innocently in 
lewtee and in luffe and charitee. 1526 /’ler. Perf (W. de 
W.. 1531) 79 Whan they haue. .suffred. .many obieccions & 
iniuryes innocently for the loue of Jesu. 1555 Even Decades 
8 Men lyued simplye & innocently without inforcement of 
lawes. 1621 G. Sanpys Ovia’s Alet. wv. (1626) 83 Where the 
innocently wretched maid Was for her nothers proud im- 
pietie .. sentenced to die. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 157 P 6 
Let him go before he has innocently suffered. 1712 ADp1soN 
761d. No. 383 ?1 The Child who went to the Door answered 
very Innocently, that he did not Lodge there. 1862 StaNLEy 
Few, Ch. (1877) 1. ix. 186 What was meant innocently .. is 
taken for a conspiracy, a rehellion. 1885 Mlanch. Exam. 
5 May 5/2 They might spend their time less innocently, 

b.. fg. Spotlessly, (Cf. INNoceNnT a. 1 b.) 

1915 tr. Pancirollus’ Rerum Mem. 1,1. xv. 36 The Parian 
[marble] is the most innocently white. 

+I-nnocentness. Oés. rare. [f: as prec. + 
-NESS.] ‘The quality of being innocent; innocency. 

1482 Monk af Evesham (Arb.) 72 The pwie and clere sym- 

~ Plycyte and innocentnes of the very chirc{h]e of god. 1727 
Bau.ey vol. Il, dnunocentness, Guiltlessness, Harmlessness. 

Innocuity (inokiv iti). [f. L. zszn0cu-us (see 
next) + -Ivy, perh. after F. zxnocuzté (1806 in 
Watz.-Darm.).] The quality of being innocuous ; 
innocuousness. 

1855 Med. § Surg. Reporter Mar., Drugs, having no 
guarantee of their purity or innocuity. 1861 Bumsteap Ven. 
Dis. (1879) 431 The innocuity of the milk is proved by the 
fact, that a mother. .nay nurse that child with impunity. 

Innocuous (ingkiz,2s), a. [f. L. srnocu-us 
(f. g-, In- 3 4 vocuus (raie), f. root of nocére to 
hurt) +-ovs.] Not hurtful or injurious ; harmless. 
In Zool. applied spec. to the non-venomous snakes 
(constituting the division /sz20cua). 

1598 Barckrey /elic. Alan (1631) 171 The still hours of 
his innocuous life. 1638 Cownry Leve's Riddle 1. Wks. 
(1684) 11. 75 To spend the rest of my..days in their innocuous 
sports, 1641 J. Jackson /rue /.vang. T. 1. 107 All these 
innocuous and harmlesse creatures. 1791 Cowper /éfad v. 
20 But over Diomedes’ left shoulder passed The point in- 
nocuous. 1846 Ruskin AZod. Paint. 1. Pref.14 Men have 
commonly more pleasure in the criticism! which hurts than 
in that which is innocuous. 1861 Detamer A‘tch. Gard. 93 
Spinach-juice furnishes an innocuous colouring-inatter, 

Inno‘cuously, adv. [f. prec. + -LY *, In 
an innocuous manner; harmlessly ; without doing 
harm. (In first quot., Without suffering harm.) 

16s0 Sir T. Browne /’seud. Ep, (ed. 2) ut. xxvili. 152 
Whether Quailes..doe innocuously feed upon Hellebore. 
1795-1814 Worpsw. £2cuss. 11. 516 A low cottage in a 
sunny bay, Where the salt sea innocuously breaks. 1837 
Macauray £ss., Bacon (1887) 424 Science .. has guided the 

| thunder-bolt innocuously from heaven to earth. . 

Inno‘cuousness. [f.asprec.+-NnESS.] The 
quality of being innocuous ; harmlessness. 

1644 Dicey Nat. Bodies ix. (1645) 93 That innocuousnesse 
of the effect. 1845 Mi Currocu Vazation 1. 1. § 1 (1852) 57 
The land-tax owes its innocuousness partly, no doubt, to its 
moderation. 1875 H.C. Woop Therap. (1879) 395 Evidence 
as to the innocuousness and even the therapeutic value of 
this method. 


+ Imnodate, ///. a. Obs. [ad. L. tunddat-us, 

| pa. pple. of zz20ddre: see next.) Bound up or 
fastened in a knot ; involved in an interdict. 

| 1587 Fremine Contn. [olinshed 111. 1363/1 She being ex- 

| communicate and deposed, all that doo obeie hir are like- 

| wise innodate and accurssed. 

| 


+I-nnodate, v. Ods. [f. ppl. stem of L. zz- 
noda-re to knot in, fasten with a knot, entangle, 
implicate, f. zz- (IN-2) + sddare to knot, f. 20dus 
Nopg.] ¢rans. To fasten in or with a knot; s/ec. 
to include or involve in an anathema or interdict : 
from med.L. vinculis anathematis innodare to in- 
volve in the bonds of anathema (of frequent occur- 
rence in Charters, Du Cange’. 

1635 N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. {Introd., The Prelates.. 
fearing lest the Pope should innodate the Realme with his 
Interdict, /érd. 1, an. 13. 124 Pius Quintus. .secretly inno- 
dated her by his sentence of Anathema, 1655 Futter CA’. 
Hist.1x. ii. § 24 Those which froin henceforth obey her are 
innodated with the anathema. 


INNODATION 


IIence + Innoda‘tion vd/. sé. 

1731 Cuanpter Limborch's [ist. Inguis. 11. 13 let no 
man dare to infringe, or .. to contradict this Page of our 
I-xcommunication, Anathematization, Interdict, Innovation. 
Innodation. 

InmombD(eijrable: see INNUMBERABLE @., Obs. 

Inno’minable, a. .sb.) arch. [ad. L. tnno- 
minabilis, fin. (1N-3) + nomindbilis NOMINABLE.] 
Incapable of being named or not fit to be named. 

1387-8 T. Usk Vest. Love 1. ix. (Skeat) l. 55 Of foule 
thynges innominable. 1533 (see InimaGinaBte). 1570 Bit- 
uincsiey Euclid v. def. iv, 129 Vhe excesse of the one to 
the other is ever unknowen, and therefore is surd, and in- 
nominable. 1625 T. James VMannduct. Divinity Ep, Ded, 
As concerning the inanuscripts, they are .innominable as yet. 
1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 626 Vhose innontinable garments, 
the mere allusion to which is sufficient to shock cars polite. 
1839 Bau.ny Mestus xix. (1852) 278 There are innominable 
depths, Which cannot be revexled of human life. 

B. sb. in pl. (humorous euphemism, ‘ Unmen- 
tionables’, trousers. . 

1834-43 Sournky Doctor (1847) VII. 606 The lower part 
of his dress represented innominables and hose in one. 

|| Innominata, -tum: sec INNOMINATE 3. 

Innominate (in/n)pminct ,a. [ad.late L.zx- 
nominat-us (Buethius), f. 22- [N- 3) + ndmindl-us 
NOMINATE. ] 

1. Not named, unnamed, anonymous. 

1638 Sir ‘V. Hersert ray, (ed. 2) 366 Zeyloon..was not 
innominate to the Antients. 1686 Goan Celrst. Bodies 1. 
ix. 36 The Spirit called Light or Heat, is Innominate of 
itself. 1692 Ray Dissel. World wt. v. (1732) 221 Communi- 
cated by an innominate Person. 1847 Blackw. Mag. \.X1. 
630 Better to live for ever innominate in asong. 1898 19th 
Cent, Sept. 304 Vhe infant and still innominate Church. 

2. Roman Law. Of a contract: Unclassified; 
see quot. 1818. 

1774 Be. Hatirax Anal. Rom. Lav (1795) 62 Innoininate 
Contracts were usually ranged under four classes, expressive 


of the Consideration on which they were founded. 1. Do 
ut des. 2. Dout facias. 3. Facto ut des. 4. Facio ut 
JSactas. 1818 Co.EBROOKE 7 reat, Oblig. & Contr. 1.18 Un- 


named or innominate contracts are those which had no 
certain denomination denoting their particular nature. 1875 
Poste Gatus mi. 372. 1880 Muirufap Gains 11. § 89 note. 

3. Anat. Zanominate bone (Os innominatum, 
the hip-bone, a union of three original bones: sce 
quot. 1879. 
nata>, a large artcry giveu off from the arch of the 
aorta, just before the left carotid artery. /7720- 
minate vetn (Vena tnnominata), cach of the two 
veins formed by the junction of the subclavian and 
the internal jugular veins behind the inner ends of 
the clavicle. 

(1706 Puirtirs, /nominata Ossa, .. the Nameless Bones, 
two large Bones plac’d on the sides of the Os Sacrum.) 
1866 Huxtey Prek. Reon. Carthu, 87 Vhe right innominate 
bone was restored after the inodel of the left. 1870 Rot- 
Leston Anim. Life Introd. 52 ‘The aorta [in birds} divides 
after a very short course into three great trunks, by giving 
off two subequal innominate arteries. 1876 Yrins. Clin. 
Soc, UX, 112 The innominate veins were stretched over the 
sac. 1879 Wricut Anim. Life 6 Each innominate bone is 
made up of three bones, ilium, ischium, and pubis. 

b. absol. as sb. (also in L. form tnxominatum, 
-ata): =innominate bone, artery, ot vein. 

1879 St. George's Llosp. Kep. UX. 407 The first part of the 
aorta..was greatly dilated. .the innominate was also dilated. 
1880 Aled. Femp. Frul. July 184 Aneurism of the inno- 
minata. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v.. The three parts of the 
innominate are fused into one bone in Mammals and Birds, 
in Reptiles there are three separate bones. 

+Inno-minated,¢. Obs. rare—'.  [f. as prec. 
+-ED1]: cf. NominaTED.] Unnamed, nameless. 

1660 H. More A/yst. God. in. ii. 60 A discovery out of 
their own Religion that this innominated Deity was not the 
True God but the Material world. 

Innormity, -mous, obs. ff. Exorsiry, -sovs. 

+ Innote‘scence. 0és. rave—*.  [ad. med, L. 
tnnoléscentia, {. L. innotéscent-em, pr. pple. of zn- 
noléscére, inceptive f. Zz- (IN-*) + 2dscere, ndl- to 
know.] <A becoming known. 

1629 Donne Serm. V. cxxv. 254, I shall see it in the face 
of that God who is all face, all inanifestation, all innotescence 
to me. 

|| Innotescimus. Law. Obs. [Lat., = we come 
to know, we have cognizance.] (See quot.) 

1670 Brount Law Dict., /nnotescimus, Letters Patent so 
called, which are always of a Charter of Feofment or some 
other Instrument, not of Record; and so called from the 
words in the Conclusion, /uuotescimus per presentes. An 
Innotescimus and Vidinus are all one. 

I-nnoth, early form of InNetu, the inside. 

Innouth, var. of INwitH Oés., within. 


Innovate (inove't), v. [f. L. ranovat-, ppl. 
stem of t2znovdre to renew, alter, f. 7u- (IN-2) + 
novare to make new, f. novusnew. Cf. F. 2an0ver 
(1322 in Godef. Comf/.).] 

+1. ¢rans. To change (a thing) into something 
new; to alter; to renew. Ods. (vare after 1750.) 

1561 T. Norton Calzin's Just. \v. xx. (1634) 737 A desire 
to innovate all things..moveth troublesome men. 1572 H. 
Mipvetmore in Ellis Orre. Lett. Ser. at. 111. 6 It shulde 
shewe very daingerous to every State to suffer the same any 
waye to be innovatyd or alteryd. 1621 G. Sanpys Ovid's 
Met. wv. (1626) 72 Scython who his nature innouates, Now 
male, now female, by alternate Fates. 1674 Bovte £-xce/t. 
Theol. 1. i, 22 Theology teaches .. that this world .. shall 
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either be abolished by annihilation, or .. be innovated, and, 
as it were, transfigured. 1751 Jonxson Rambler No. 179 
P 5 Attempts to innovate the constitutional or habitual 
character. 1818 Scotr Nob Noy xxii, Vhe dictates of m 
father were. ,not to be altered, innovated, or even discussed. 

+2. To bring in (something new) for the first 
timc; to introctice as new. Os, 

1548 Upare Frasm. Par. Luke Pref. (R.), If any other 
do innouate and brynge vp a woorde to me afore not 
vsed or not hearde, | would not disprayse it. 59a R. D. 
Hypnerotomachia 57 b, Vhis..table being taken up .. there 
was presently an other innovated, with a cloth of silke. 
1656 Burton's Diary \1828) I. g8 He was tried in the same 
way for innovating a new religion. 1666 Drvpen ref, 
Aun, Alirab, Wks (Globe) 41 Some words which I have 
innovated. .upon his Latin, 1735-8 Doutscsrokt On /arties 
63 Lo surrender their old Charters, and accept new ones, 
under such Limitations and Conditions, as the King thought 
fit to innovate. 

3. iatr. To bring in or introducc novelties; to 
make changes 77 something established ; to intro- 
duce innovations. Sometimes const. 07 or wpon 
(also with zndirect fasstue). 

1§97 Dantet (iz. Wars v. xxvii, Such..who , Ilated his 
might, and glad to innovate. 1651 Honpes Gort. & Soc. Vv. 
§ 5. 78 Lhere are many who supposing themselves wiser 
then others, endeavour to innovate, and divers Innovators 
innovate divers wayes. 1658 Cromwect. Sf. 20 Jan. in 
Carlyle, Designs. ‘hid to mnovate upon the Civil Rights 
of the Nations, and toinnovate in mattersof Religion. 1720 
Watertann Light Serm. 319 They innovated in the Form 
of Baptism, which was one of the best Fences to the true 
Faith. 1796 Berke Lett. noble Ld. Wks. VILL. 20 It can- 
not at this time be too often repeated, line upon line, precept 
upon precept .. to innovate is not to reform. 1853 J. HH. 
Newwuan //ist. SA. (1073) TD 1. iv. 193 Efforts have been 
made .. to innovate on the existing condition of its people. 
1877 Pusey in Daily Express 21 May, We the old ‘Tracta- 
rians deliberately abstained from innovating in eatertials. 

Ilencc ¢{I-nnovated ff/.a.; Innovating 74/55. 
and ffl. a. 

1sgt Percivary Sf. Dict., /novation, innouating. 1628 
Hoses VAucyd. 1822 43 Vheirown innovating confederates. 
1635 Hakewte fol. v-vi. 338 What use the elect shall 
have of the innovated world 1... as yet can not find. 1704 
Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714 I. 82 The Holy Professors of 
true Christianity, who. .oppos‘d themselves to the innovated 
Idolatry and Superstition. 1866 Gro. Extor +. //o/t In- 
trod. 5 An innovating farmer, who talked of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, had been fairly driven out by popular dislike. 1877 
Innovating [see 3 above]. 

Innovation ‘inovéifon). [ad. L. tunowdtiin- 
em, n. of action f. z2noudre to INNOVATE: cf. F. 
tnnovation (1297 in Hatz.-Darm.).]} 

l. The action of innovating; the introduction of 
novelties; the alteration of what is established by 
the introduction of new elements or forms. + For- 


merly const. of (the thing altered or introduced. 

1653 Brenner Q. Curtius 221 b, Perdicas, whose amhicious 
mynde desirous of innovation, was (he sayde) to be pre- 
vented in time. 1561 I. Norton Calzin's /nst. Table 
Contents, It is the duty of Feuate men to obey, and not to 
make innovation of states after their own will. 1597 HooKER 
Eecl, Pol. ¥. xi. § 11 Vo traduce him as an authour of 
suspitious innonation. 1614 Setpen 7 rfles //on. 286 Vhanes 
remained as a distinct name of dignitie, and vanisht not at 
the innouation of new honors. a 1639 Wrester Appius 4 
I. vy. ili, The hydracheaded multitude That only gape 
for innovation, 1796 Burke Corr. (1844 II. 215 It is 
a revolt of innovation; and thereby, the very elements 
of society have been confounded and dissipated. 1824 1. 
Merray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5 1. 65 This spirit of innovation 
has extended itself to other parts of grammar, and espe- 
cially to the names of the Venses, 1874 Green Sh. //15¢, 
vii. § 1 Cranmer and his colleagues advanced yet more 
boldly in the career of innovation. 

+b. Revolution (=L. souvw res). Obs. 

1596 SHaks. 1 //en. /V, v. i. 78 Poore Discontents, Which 
gape, and rub the Elbow at the newes Of hurly burly Inno 
uation. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. Hib, 1. xx. (1821) 206 For 
the same reason of innovation, he besought them to send 
unto him fiue Lasts of powder with match and lead. 

2. A change made in the nature or fashion of 
anything ; something newly introduced; a novel 
practice, method, etc. 

1548 Act 2 & 3 Edw. VJ, c. 1 To staye Innovacions or 
newe rites. 1641 (f/t/e) A Discovery of the notorius Pro- 
ceedings of William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
bringing Innovations into the Church. 1717 J. Keritt 
Antin. Occon, Pref, (1738) 47 ‘Yhis Attraction. .is no Innova- 
tionin Philosophy. 1800 Asiatic Ann. Reg., Alisce. Tr. 106/1 
‘The tribute you demand from the Hindiis .is an innovation 
and an infringement of the laws of Hindustan. a@ 1862 
Buckre Ciziliz. (1873) II. viii. 595 To them antiquity is 
synonymous with wisdom, and every improvement is a 
dangerous innovation. 1868 Freeman -Vorm. Cong. Ih. viii. 
297 The sturdiest champions of Norman innovations. 

+b. A political revolution; a rebellion or in- 
surrection. (=L. nove res.) Obs. 

1601 R. Jonnson Aingd. & Commw. (1603) 227 Neither 
doth he willingly arme them for feare of sedition and inno- 
vations. 1926 Leon Albert?s Archit. 1. 77/2 A Province 
so inclined to tumults and innovations. 

3. spec. in Sc. Law. The alteration of an obliga- 
tion ; the substitution of a new obligation for the 
old : see quot. 

1861 W. Beit Dict. Law Scot. 450/1 Junovation, is a tech- 
nical expression, signifying the exchange, with the creditor's 
consent, of one obligation for another ; so as to make the 
second obligation come in the place of the first, and be the 
only subsisting obligation against the debtor, both the 
original obligants remaining the same. 

4. Bot. The formation of a new shoot at the 
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apex of a stem or branch; esf. that which takes 
place at the apex of the thallus or leaf-bearing 
stem of mosses, the older parts dying off behind; 
also (with £/.) a new shoot thus formed. 

1835 Lisp.ey /ntrod Fot.(1848 1.168 Shoots which have 
not coinpleted their growth have received the name of za- 
uotations, a term usually confined to mosses. 1845 //orist’s 
Fru. 130 The lateral ones. .terminate a two-leaved branch, 
or innovation, while the central peduncle springs from the 
apex of the older hranch, 1863 ae Brit, Mosses iti, 
13 One mode of branching .. 1s known under the name of 
innovations. /éi1d. Gloss. 312 /unavations, accessory branches 
produced generally after the fruit is perfect. 

Ilence Innovattional a., of, pertaining to, or 
charactcrized by innovation; Innova tionist, oue 
who favours innovations. 

1800 W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. VILL. 684 Writers, who 
bring against certain philosophic innovationists a clamorous 
charge of Vandalism. 1817 Bentuam /‘lan Jarl. Keform 
Introd. 194 A proposition so daring, so innovational. 1873 
R. Buack tr. Guisot's France IL. xxv. 492 His kingly des- 
pulisin was new, and, one night almost say, iunovational. 

Innovative (rnoveltiv), a. [fas INNOVATE 

+-1VeE.)  Hlaving the character or quality of inno- 
vating. (In quot. 1608, revolutionary. ) 

1608 Day /fum. out of Br. v. ii. (1860) 68 We ha yet per- 
formd but the least part of dnetie, Your reinstalment; it 
rests, that with onr bloud We keepe out innouatiue [printed 
innouasiue} violence. 1806 W. Tayior in Ann. Aev. 1V. 
239 Persons .. addicted to innovative politics. 1807 — 
in Monthly Rev. UXXXIHII. 91 An affected, innovative, 
technical strange nomenclature. 1873 F. [ate d/o. Ang- 
fish 27 Some writers are, as to manner and diction, con- 
servative, while others are innovative. 

Innovator jinove'tas,, Also 7 -er, ([a. late 
L. tnnovdtor (Gloss.Cyril.),agent-n. from ¢72102G-re 
to InnovaTE. Cf. F. ¢nnovateur (1529 in Iatz.- 
Tdarm.).}] One who innovates; an introducer of 
novelties or new methods; ta revolutionist. 

1598 FLorio, /unonatore, an innonator (1611 innouater), 
alterer, disturher or changer. 1607 Snaks. Cox. mi. 1. 175 
My Seife Atiach thee as a ‘Traitorous Innouator: A Foe to’ 
th’ publike Weale. 1625 ltacon /:5s., /nnovations (Arb.) 526 
He that will not apply New Remedies, must expect New 
Euils: For Yime is the greatest Innouatour. 1681 E. 
ScLateR Serm. Hutney ved. 2) 18 Moses was a Tyrant, and 
Aaron an Innovator. 1768 Boswett Corsica (ed. 2) 337 Of 
modern infidels and innovatours, he said ‘ Sir, these are all 
vain men’, 1882 G. MarHeson in A .xpesitor Aug. 137 
He was no innovator on the national faith. : 

+b. A changer or alterer of (a thing) by inno- 
vation. Os, 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 11) 202 There is no 
longer any..safety for innovatours of our Language. 42716 
Sortu Seri (J.), Innovators of divine worship. 

I-nnova:tory, a. [f. as InnovaTE + -oRy.] 
Of inmovating character or tendency. 

1853 Miss Suerrarp Ch. Anchester 1. 251 So utterly would 
they have been spurned as innovatory. 1856 Chamb, Frni. 
VI. 401 Inveterate conservatives they are, despising all in- 
novatory ideas, 1868 /’hilatelist 11. 74 Modern innovatory 
improvements. 

+Inno‘velty. O/s. rare—'. [Ix-3.] The 
quality of not being novel; the opposite of novelty. 

1783 J. YounG Crit. Gray's Elegy (1810) 17 The innovelty 
of the views represses effusion. 

Innoxious (in(n)gkfas), a. (ad. L. snoxt-us, 
f. fn- (IN- 3) + noxtus NOXIOUS: see -OUS.] 

1. Not noxious or hurtful ; harmless, innocuous. 

1638 F. Junius Paint. of Ancients 82 Propounding them- 
selves hereafter an innoxious and happie life. 1703 J. SAVAGE 
Lett. Antients xiii. 70 The Poison Serpents produce remains 
innoxious to themselves. 1831 Tretawnry Adz. Vounger 
Son I. 296 Even lions, when surfeited, are innoxious. 1843 
Sir J. owrine in Bentham’'s Wks. VILL. 140 note, Alarm- 
clocks are innoctious and useful applications of this kind. 

+2. Innocent, guiltless, blameless. Obs. rare. 

1623 CockEraM, /nnoxious, blamelesse, guiltlesse. 1735 
Pore Prol. Sat. 395 The good man walk‘d innoxious thro’ 
his age. 1794 Matnias Purs. Lit. (1798) 146 Innoxious 
man: yet what inay truth avail! ; 

Innoxiously (in(n)p“kfasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.) In an innoxious manner, harmlessly, with- 
out evil effects. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. vir. xvii. 378 Animals that 
can innoxiously digest these poisons become antidotall unto 
the poyson digested. 1816 Scott Antig. xiv, I ask nothing 
of society but the permission of walking innoxiously through 
the path of life. 1862 G. U. Pore tr. Dubois’ Peuple India 
11. xxix. (ed. 2) 222 They stood in extreme awe of their curse, 
which was believed never to fall innoxiously. 

Innoxiousness \in(n)p'kfasnés). [fas prec. + 
+NESS.] The quality or fact of being innoxious; 
harmlessness. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1. 385 Some Observations about 
Insects and their Inoxiousness. 1673 /éid. VIII. Ded. 3 
The Innoxiousness of the huge weight of the vast Atmo- 
sphere to all ‘Jerrestrial inhabitants. 1818 BextHam (Parl. 
Ref, Catech. (ed. 2) 39 Look to speechifying and writing, 
and the comparative beneficialness and innoxiousness of 
the sort of information to be expected from the two sources. 

+Innoy‘andness. Obs. rave. [f. IN-3 + 
noyand, pr. pple. of Noy v., to hurt, annoy + 
-NESS; after L. Zunocentia.) Innocence. 

@1340 Hampote Psalter xxv. 1, am ingone in myn innoy- 
andnes {in innocentia mea ingressus sin). 

TInnoyaunce, obs. form of ANNUYANCE. 

+Imnuate, v. Obs. rare—'. [irreg. f. L. z7- 
nué-re to intimate: see -ATE3 (but perhaps mis- 
print for zzsinuate).) trans. To intimate, hint. 


INNUBILE. 


c1611 Cuapmasn /liad xix. Cont, As if Agamemnon 
would innuate that, as this sow being splayed is free from 
Venus, so had he never attempted the dishonour of Briseis. 

In nubibus: see In Lai. prep. 

+Innu'‘bile, @ Obs. rare—'. [f.In-3+ NuBILE, 
L. nabzlis marviageable.] Not nubile; not of 


marriageable age. 
1642 G. EcusHam Forerunner Revenge 12 The Bride was 


yet innubile. 
+Innu‘bilous, z. Obs. rare. [f. L. innitbil- 


zs, f. d- (IN-3) + s2itbr/us NUBILOUS: see -oUs.] 
Not nubilous or eloudy; elordless. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., /unubilous, fair, without clouds, 
serene. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 33. 2'1 We will .. descend 
from our Innubilous Empireum. 

| Innuendo inizw,endo). Also evvon. inuendo. 
Pl. innuendoes, (7-5 -do’s, 8-9 -dos). [L., = 
‘by nodding at, pointing to, meaning, intimating’, 
abl. gerund of zxzzuére to nod to, signify, mean ; 
in med.L. used to introduce a parenthetic elause.} 

I. 1. The med.L. formula used esp. in legal 
doeuments to introduce a parenthetical explanation 
of the precise referenee of a preeeding noun or 
pronoun; =meaning, to wit, that is to say. 

1564 CAild-Alarr. 123 What-soeuer thinge it is, that knave 
your sonne—innuendo this deponentes sonne—made it, & 
brought it to the Church. 1666 Biount Glossogr., [nnu- 
endo, is a Law term, most used in Declarations and other 
pleadings. .to declare and design the person or thing which 
was named incertain before; as to say, he (:unuendo the 
Plaintiff, isa Vheef. 1701 De Foe Let. to How in Alise. 
(1703) 343 ‘But when Religion comes to be the Mode of a 
Country, so many Painted Ifypocrites, there's the Word, 
get into the Church, that Guile 1s not to be seen till it arrive 
to Apostacy’. Pray, Sir, who can these Painted Hypocrites 
refer to, that you should say, /xxendo, All those that are 
not of my Party, or that are not so stingy as 1? 

II. Henee, as sb. 

2. The parenthetieal explanation or specification 
itself; an interpolated or appended explanation of, 
or eonstruetion prt upon a word, expression, or 
passage ; es, the injurious meaning or signification 
alleged to be conveyed by words not fer se injur- 
ious or aetionable, which, in an action for libel or 
slander, is usually introduecd into the reeord and 
issue by the words ‘meaning thereby’, after the 
expressions alleged to have been used. 

1701 De Foe Let. to flow in Alisc. 341, IT cannot find 
one Word in the whole Book which can, no, not with the 
help of an /usuendo, be so much as pretended to look that 
way. 1714 Scroccs Courts-Lect (ed. 3) 196 No /nnuendo 
can make such Words actionable. a@1zig Burnet Own 
Time W111. 571 This, by an inuendo, was said to be an evi- 
dence to prove, that he [Sidney] was in a plot against the 
king's hfe. @ 1726 Gitpert Cases Law & Egutty (1760) 116 
That to tie up the Meaning of the first Words to Bank- 
ruptcy, tbe Plaintiff had laid an /anuendo. 1753 Stewart's 
Trial 72 We have seen doubtful actions by the help of 
innuendoes construed criminally. ; 

b. The words or expressions thus parenthetically 
explained, or needing explanation ; a blank to be 
filled up with the name of the person to whom itis 
alleged to refer. 

1755 Cuestenr, in World No. 105 P 11 By publishing the 
names at full length in your paper, I humbly conceive, said 
he, that you avoid all the troublesome consequences of 
tunuendo’s. 1769-72 Funins Lett. Pref. 11 We told the jury 
..that they had nothing to determine, except the fact of 
printing ai‘I publishing, and whether or no the blanks or 
inuendoes were properly filled up in the information. 1802 
Lidin, Rev. Oct. 106 An indictment for a libel, with all the 
tnnendos filled up. 

3. An oblique hint, indireet suggestion ; an alln- 
sive remark coneerning a person or thing, csp. one 
of a depreciatory kind. 

1678 R. L'EstRanGcEe Sencca’s Alor. (1702) 517 His Innu- 
endo’s are infinitely more Instructive than his Words at 
length. 1694 Cottier £ss. Mor. Subj. 1. (1709) 39 What 
a broad /nuendo is here upon the Beneficed Clergy? 1732 
Pol. Ballads (1860) 11. 234 For Sir Philip well knows That 
his érnuendoes Will serve him no longer in verse or in prose. 
1788 Burns Let, to Mrs. Dunlop 13 Nov., ‘hey so intoxi- 
cated me with their sly insinuations and delicate inuendos 
of compliment, that if it had not been fora lucky recollection 
.. 1 had certainly looked upon myself as a person of no 
small consequence. 1850 W. Irvine Goldsmith xxxi. 305 
{He] sought by nods and winks and inuendoes to intimate 
his authorship. 1855 MotLey Dutch Rep. 11. iv. (1866) 200 
The Cardinal! omitted nothing in the way of anecdote or 
inuendo, which could injure the character of the leading 
nobles. 

4. atirib, and Como. 

1972 Batchelor (1773) 11. 156 He justly termed it an in- 
uendo resolution, 1807 E.S. Barrett Rising Sun 111. 66 
‘That thou wert... exhibited to public scorn, by any innuendo- 
making Attorney-General. ) 

Henee Innue‘ndo,ish a., having the charaeter of 


innuendo. rare. 

1861 G. Merepitu Evan Harrington xxxviii, The Coun- 
tess’s confessional thoughts were all inuendoish, aérial ; too 
delicate to live in our shameless tongue. 

Innue‘ndo, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1, intr. To utter or make innuendoes. 

1705 [see INNUENDOING]. 1852 R. S. SurtERs Sfonge’s 
Sp. Tour (1893) 192 We have heard that there were six old 
ladies. .innuendoing, nodding, and hinting to their friends, 
‘that, etc.’. 1896 Voice (N.Y.) 8 Oct. 1, I believe that... it 
is hetter for a man to ‘say his say’ straight, than to kite 
and innuendo, no matter how sweetly. 
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2. trans. To bring zx¢o (some position) by making 
innuendoes. 

1757 Warsurtox Lett. (1809) 245 The rogues..would.. 
inuendo me into some disaffection against the government, 

3. To eonvey by innuendo, to insinuate. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma i, (He] would inuendo 
his own version of the story as dexterously as he could. 

4. Law. Vo interpret or construe by attaching 
an innuendo. 

1851 BacEnor Lit. Stud. (1879) I. 349 They take the other 
side's article piece by piece, and comment on him, and, as 
they say in libel cases, zzuuendo him. 1890 Lp. KinNEAR in 
Times 6 Feb. 7,6 What is the ground upon which you innu- 
endo the statement in this letter to mean that he was in 
point of fact given to drink? 

Henee Innue'ndojing /f/. a., making innuen- 
does. 

1josg S. Wuatety in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer, Col. 
Ch. 1.177 His insinuating and Innuendoing methods. 1839- 
49 Six J. Stepnen Accel. Siog.\ 1850) 11. 32 This innuendoing 
special pleader. 

[Innuent: see /2s? of Spurious Words. 

An error for invent vb,, misread by Todd as an adj., and 
copied in subsequent dictionaries.] 

+Innu'mberable, @. Oss. Forms: 3-6 in- 
no‘u)mberable, (-nowmber-), -no‘u)mbr-, 6 
innumberable. [orig. a. F. zznombrable (1341 
in Hatz.-Darm.’, ad. L. zrzumerabit-is: subseq. 
conformed to rzmber.] =INNUMERABLE. 

1434 Misyn Jend, Life 110 Vicis innowmberabill pai cees 
not to gedyr. c1450 Merour Saluacioux 58 So were in our 
lady mary innoumbrable virtus schinyng. 1450-1530 Myrr. 
our Ladye 185 Vhe innomberable company of aungels. 
1590 Barrow & GreeNxwoon in Confer. 43 All the..innum- 
berable enormous Canons & Constitucions of Antichrist. 

Hence + Innu'mberably adv, 

1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4305 So als crist ouer alle seints 
is haly innoumbrably. 

Innu:merabi lity. [ad. L. tenumerabili- 
tat-em, {. dnumerdbil-2s INNUMERABLE: ef. obs. F. 
wnnumerableté (16-17th c. in Hollyband, Cotgr.).J 
The quality of being innumerable. 

1607 TopsFii Four-f, Beasts (1658) 561 There is so great 
an innuinerability of Lybian Oxen, of so great swiftnesse 
and celerity, that the Hunters are many times deceived in 
hunting them. a1619 Fotuersy A theo. (1622) 217 He 
reiecteth this innumerability of Causes. 

Innumerable (in/n)iz mérab’l), 2. [ad. L, z7- 
numerabil-ts, f. t- (1N- 3) + numerdbil-2s NUMER- 
ABLE. ] 

Ineapable of being numbered or reckoned ; not to 
be eounted for multitude; numberless, countless. 
Often with exaggerative force. 

a. With singular sb. ; now only with ost, mudt?- 
tude, and similar colleetives. 

1340 Ayenb. 267 Pe innumerable ueclazrede of be holy 
martires, 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 391 ‘hen Vnguste 
+. Was compassede abowte with a innumerable hoste of 
Briteynes at a felde callede Merc. c1q485 Dighy ALyst. 
(1882) 11. 1100 Itt is In-nvmerabyl 10 expresse,. .of my Ioye 
how mycheittes. 1509 Hawes ast. Picas. xxxvii. (Percy 
Soc.) 193 Ile blew out so much fyre innumerable. 1526 
TinpateE Hed. xii. 22 Tut ye are come vnto the mounte 
Sion .,and to an innumerable sight [1611 companie, 1881 
innumerable hosts} of angels. 1§35 CoverRDALE 2 A/acce. 
iii. 6 The treasury in Ierusalem was full of innumerable 
money. 1§90 SrenseR F. Q. 11. xii. 35 An innumerable 
flight Of harmefull fowles, 1606 G. W[ooncocke] tr. ///st, 
fvstine 24a, By reason of their innumerable greedines. 
1613 Suans. //ex, V//1, wr. i. 326 That you haue sent 
inumerable substance. @ 1654 Seupen Vable-t , King (Arb.) 
62 Twenty pound of Diamonds. which isa sum innumerable. 
1718 Watts flys,‘ Not to the terrors of the Lord’ iii, 
Behold the innumerable host Of Angels cloth’d in light} 
1719 DE Foe Crusoe 1. xiv, The innumerable crowd of 
thoughts, 1816 Bryant 7hanatopsts 74 So live, that when 
thy summons comes to join The innumerable caravan [etc.]. 

transf. 1877 L. Mortis Z fic //ades u. 127 The innumer- 
able laughter of the sea (lit. rendering of Aschylus’ avnp.d- 
pov yeAaoua, the ‘many-twinkling smile of Ocean’). 1889 
Harper's Alag. Apr.§22/2 The grasshoppers spin into mine 
ear A smal? innumerable sound. 

b. Now usually with pl. sb. (whieh it often 
follows). 

¢1450 Craft of Louers (R.\, Precious stones reckened in- 
numerable. 1482 AJouk of Evesham (Arb.) 76 Eueryche on 
of hem were ponyshte in peynys innumerable, 1535 Cover- 
DALE /?s. xxxix. [xl.] 12 Innumerable troubles are come 
aboute me. 1563 W. FULKE J/eteors (1640) 38 b, Vhe milke 
way .. Democritus .. sayd, that it was nothing else tit 
innumerable little Starres. 1667 Mitton P, Z. 1x. 1089 Ye 
Cedars, with innumerable boughs. 1725 De For Voy. 
round World (1840) 108 We were sure to meet with islands 
innumerable. 1836 W. Irvinc Astoria 1. 246 He fell.. 
pierced with innumerable arrows, 1847 TEN vyson Princ. 
vu. 207 Murmuring of innumerable bees, 

ec. absol, + Formerly sometimes followed by of 

1935 LinDALE Tracy's Test. 11 Likewise .. did innumer- 
able more. 1§35 FisHER /}’és. (1876) 382 When innumerable 
of soules haue .. receyued as much the loue of Christ Iesu. 
1545 Brinktow Lament. (1874) 90 London .. hath .. innu- 
mierable of poore people. 15961 Daus tr. Budlinger on Apoc. 
(1573) 103 b, I beleeue that innumerable .. haue at length 
seene the filthines of Papistrie. 1691 Ray Coélect. Words, 
Acc. Err, 155 In the words God, Rod, Horn, and innumer- 
ahle the like. 1830 Pusey f/7st. [ugutry 11. 244 While 
innumerable profess this religion, only few observe it. 

+d. adsal. with f/. form. Obs. rare. 

1796 Mod. Gulliver's Trav. 207 There are almost innumer- 
ables wbo say, wish, and hope so. 1807 Sourney Le/t. 
(1856) I. 426 He wrote sonnets—a class of poems in which 
there must be innumerables whicb are good for notbing. 


INOBEDIENCE. 


Hence Innu-merably cdv.; Innu’merableness. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Afoc. (1573) 80 To esteime the 
power of kings by the greatnes, hugenes, and innumerable- 
nes of their armyes. 1574 Wuitcirt Def. Aunsw. ii, Wks. 
1851 I. 24x St. Augustine speaketh of the unreasonable 
multitude of ceremonies, using these words, tunmerabiliter 
vartantur, ‘are varied innumerably’, 1580 HoLtLysanp 
Treas. Fr, Tong, Innumeradleté, innumerablenesse. 1653 
Watrtox Angler viii. 162 Where they will breed, they breed 
innumerably. 1787 Glover Athenaid xxix. Poems (1810) 
178/2 The light Of sparkling brands, innumerably wav'd. 

+Innumeral, a. Obs. [ad. L. znnumeral-rs 
numberless, f. 27z- (1N- 3) + zemera@lis of or pertain- 
ing tonumber, NUMERAL.) = INNUMERABLE, 

1585 Sc. Acts Fas. VI (1814) II. 422 The Innumerall 
oppressionis committit aganis hir..familie. 1625 Fi eTcHER 
fob. Gent. 1v. ili, All bis suspitions Which are innumerall. 

+Innu-‘merate, + Innumera‘tion, erroneous 
ff. ENUMERATE, ENUMERATION. 

1611 Ricu //onest. Age (Percy Soc.) 15 He setteth downe 
(as it were) by innumeration, so many vanities as for breuities 
sake I will here omit to speake of. a@1649 A. LeicHton 
in Chandler //ist. Persec. (1736) 371 To innumerate the rest 
of your Petitioner's heavy Pressures. 

Innu'mered, a. Obs. rave—'. [A partial adap- 
tation of L. zvnumerat-us, which would properly 
give *z#umerale.} Unnumbered, numberless. 

1471 RipLey Comp. Adch. in Ashm. (1652) 118 Benefyts.. 
ynnumeryd by sapience. i 

Innumerous (in n)i#méras), a. arch. [ad. 
late L. zvntemerds-us countless, f. 27- (1N-3) + 2u- 
merosus NUMEROUS.} 

1. Without number, too numerous to be eounted ; 
innumerable, numberless, countless. Now only 
poetical or rhelorical, 

1536 BeLtLenpen Cron. Scot Proheme Cosmogr. 329 An 
syne posseid triumphe innumerus With lang empire, and 
hie felicitie. 1667 Mitton P. £. vil. 435 The Earth obey’d, 
and strait..teem'd at a Birth Innumerous living Creatures. 
1740 DveER Auins Rone 173 Columns innumerous As cedars 
proud on Canaan's verdant heights. 1855 J. H. Newman 
Callista xv. (1890) 170 At length the huge innumerous mass 
was put into motion. 1880 W. Watson Prince's Quest (1892) 
9 Cool with the presence of innumerous trees, And fountains 
playing before palaces. 

Comb. 1728-46 Vnomson Spring 570 All this innumerous- 
coloured scene of things. 

2. Void of metrical or rhythmieal number. vare. 

1886 Sfectator 6 Nov. 1487 There is sure to bea host of 
them in rhyine, blank verse, and numerous or innumerous 
prose 

+Innu'rtured, ¢. 0s. rare—'.  [In-3.] 
Not nurtured or edueated ; ill edueated. 

1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 137 Nor is any man better in 
any kind whatsoever for being innurtured or ignorant. 

Innutrient (in(n)i# triént), 2. [In-3.] Not 
nutrient or nourishing, innutritious. 

1822-34 Govd's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1V. 36 The appetite is 
feeble and capricious and shews a desire for the most un- 
accountable and innutrient substances. 1857 Gro. Exior 
Sea Cler. Life, A. Barton i, They are smooth and innutrient 
as the summit of the Rev. Amos Barton's head. 

Innutrition ! (in(n)iztrifan). [1x-3, or ad. 
mod.L. zwmilrilion-em, {, n- (IN- 3) + aitlri-re 
to nourish.] Lack of nutrition, failure of nourish- 
ment. Jnnutrition of the bones (mod. L. énniitrilio 
osstum> = RICKETS. 

1796 Duncan's Ann. Med. 1. 216 /unutritio ossiunt .. In- 
nutrition of the bones, 1822-34 Geod’s Study Alcd. (ed. 4) 
I. 372 Many patients ..seem..to be carried off by hectic 
fever, or some other cause of irritation, rather than by actual 
innutrition. 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethics ii. § 4 Ninety- 
nine in the hundred of these minute animals .. disappear 
either by innutrition or by destruction. a 1884 M. Pattison 
Afent, (1885) 208, | was gradually drawn out of it.. by the 
slow process of innutrition of the religious brain. ; 

+ Innutri-tion 2. Ods. rare~°. [n. of aetion 
{, L. zunitrire to nourish in (something), f. z- 
(In- 2) + niifrive to nourish.] 

1656 Liiount Glossogr., [nuutrifion,a nourishing or bring- 
ing up. 1658 Puu.irs, /aeutrition, a nourishing inwardly. 

Innutritious (in(n)ivtri-fos), 2. [1x-3.] Not 
nutritious ; affording no nourishment. 

1796 SEWARD Auccd. 1. 174 (Jod.) Masticating some light 
and innutritioussubstance. 1809-10 CoLEnipGE F rrend (1818) 
I1. 288 Too scanty and too innutritious food, 1872 HuxLey 
Phys. vi, 139 The whole purpose of the alimentary apparatus 
is to separate these proteids, &c. from the innutritious 
residue. 1893 SELous Trav. $, £. Africa 109 Living for a 
long time on very innutritious food. 


Innutritive (in(n)iztritiv), a. [In-3.] Not 
nutritive; innutritious. 

1844 T. J. Granam Dom, Aled. 363 The chyle, or nutritious 
part, being absorbed into the blood..while the excremen- 
titious, or innutritive part passes. .into the larger bowels. 

Inny, early ME. infinitive of Inn v. 

Ino- (ai:no),eomb. form of Gr. is, tv-és, iv- musele, 
fibre, nerve, strength, an element in some mod. 
seientifie terms, chiefly physiologieal, as zvogen, 
tnoltte, inolith: see these words. 

+ Inobe-dience. Obs. [a. OF. znobedience, or 
ad. late L. zvohédientia (Augustine), f. 2z- (IN- 3) 
+ obad-, obélientia OBEDIENCE: see -ENCE.] The 
withholding of obedience ; = DISOBEDIENCE. (Rare 
after 1600.) 

aizzg Ancr. R. 198 pe vifte hweolp hette Inobedience, pet 


is, pet child pet ne buhd nout hiseldre, 1382 Wyc.ir Kom, 
v. 19 By inobedience of oman manye ben ordeyned synneris. 


INOBEDIENCY. 


¢1440 Gesta Rom. t. \iii. 242 (Harl. MS.) Perefore late vs 
obeye in all thinges to god, that we be not dumpnid for owr 
inobedience. 1563 Foxr A. 4 A/. 767 1 Notorious and ap- 
parant contemptes and other inobediences. 1677 GALE 
Crt. Gentiles 1. 131 Clement Alexandrinus .. asserted 
that obedience and inobedience was in our power. 1684 tr. 
Bouet's Merc. Compit. xx. 867 It must be attributed to the 
inobedience of the Matter. 
+Inobediency. ds. raze. 
dientia: see prec. and -ENCY.] Disobedience. 

1432 50 tr. //igden (Rolls) V1. 123 Winfridus .. whom he 
deposide soone after for inohediency. 1634 in Antéd. 
Sabbat, Err. 1636) Aiijb, Vhe man..hath this inobe- 
dieny punished. ee 

+Inobe‘dient, 2. and sd. Obs. [a. OV. t- 
obedient, or ad. late L. inobadient-em (Augustine), 
f. 22- (1N-3) + obadient-em OBEDIENT. ] 

A. adj. Withholding obedience; = D1ISOBEDIENT. 

1377 Lanci. 7. PL. B. xin. 282 He bosteth and braggeth 
with many bolde othes, And in-obedient to ben vndernome 
of any lyf lyuynge. ¢ 1386 Cuauckr Pars. 7. P 318 Inobe- 
dient is he that disobeyeth for despit to the comandementz 
of god and to hise sonereyns And to his goostly fader. 
¢ 1430 Prlzr. Lyf Manhole 1. cxxii. (1869) 65 Wherfore it 
was neuere afterward rebelle ne inobedient to his comaunde- 
ment. 1533-4 Acé 25 //en. 1/1, c. 12 Diuers & sondry 
wilfull & inobedient subiectes of this realme. @ 1631 Doxne 
Lett. to Sir 1, G. Wks. (Alford) VI. 408 Heretofore the in- 
obedient Puritans and now the over-obedient Papists attempt 
you. 1805 Soutuey A/adsc tu. vi, Irresolute They heard, 
and inobedient; to obey Fearing, yet fearful to remain. 

b. transf. Of a thing: = DIsonEeDIENT b. 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvt. iv. (Wide W.) 554 As 
longe as bras or laton is medlyd wyth the substaunce of 
gold, it cleueth alway vnder the hamour and is inobedyent 
[A7SS. vnobedient] to take due shape. 1668 CuLPEPrPER & 
Core Barthel, Anat. 1. xi, 26 Py digesting the inobedient 
Chylus, which could not be tamed, in the Stomach. 

B. sh. A disobedient or perverse person. 

1648 Hate Chron., //en. 71 Landes gotten or to be 
gotten and overcome in the name of our suid father upon 
rebelles and inobedientes to hyn. 

Hence Inobe‘diently adv., in a disobedient man- 
ner; disobediently. 

1536 Lany Mary in Burnet //ist. Ref. 1. tt. (1679) 206 The 
Kings Highness iny Father, whom I have obstinately and 
inobediently offended. 1563 Foxr. 4.4 WV 7142/1 Hath with 
his eares hard dyuers persons..vnreucrently, inobediently, 
and not faythfully speake of the kinges maiestye. 

+Inobei'sance. Oés. rare—'. In 4 -shaunce. 
[a. OF. snoberssence, f. in- (In-3) + obetssance 
obedience, OBEISANCE.] = ]NOBEDIENCE, 

1382 Wycuir Bible, Pref. Ep. Ferome iii, Redi to vndir- 
3oken al inobeishaunce. 

+Inobei-sant, a. Oés. rare. In 4 -shaunt. 
[a.OF. rnoberssant, f.1n-(1s-3) + obetssant obedient, 
OBEISANT.] Disobedient; = 1NoBEDIENT. 

1382 Wveiir Dent. viii. 20 Je shulen perishe, if inobet- 
shaunt 3e shulen be to the voys of the Lord 3oure God. 

Inoble, obs. form of ENNoBLE v. 

Inobligality. once-zd. [f. Ix- 3 + obligality 
(f. OBLIGAL + -ITY).] The quality of not being 
obligatory. 

@ 1663 SANDERSON Cases Conse. vii. (1678 128 The unlawful- 
ness, and consequently the invalidity, or inobligality thereof. 

Inobno‘xious, ¢@. rare. [1x-3.] Not ob- 
noxious; not exposed /o; not offensive, inoffensive. 

1659 H. L'Estrance Addiance Diz. Offices 99 Vhe want of 
expresse rule. .left our l.iturgy, in this point, not altogether 
inobnoxious to exceptions. 1682 Norris ///erocles 101 ‘The 
way to live ap unenvy'd and inobnoxious life. 1818 DENTHAM 
Ch. Eng. 120 Not to speak of Jews, who .. as they write not 
much, either to attack the establishment or to defend them- 
selves, are comparatively inobnoxious. 

Inobscu'rable, «. verve. fad. late L. za- 
obsctirabrl’s (Tertullian), f. 2- (In-3) + obscitrare 
to OBSCURE; see -ABLE.] That cannot be ob- 
scured, 

1881 FE, Mvers in Fraser's Mag. Feb. 195 That inobscur- 
able brilliance .. and that keen sentience of the sweet and 
bitter of human love. 

+ Inobse‘quent, ¢. Oés. rare—'. [ad. 1.. 2- 
obsequent-em, f. in- (IN-3) + obsequent-em OBSE- 
QUENT.} Unsubmissive, disobedient. 

1604 F, Hertne Modest Def. Aiv b, Men, being ill house- 
doues, haue been very vnruly and inobsequent to the 
counsell of their Physicians. 

Inobse‘quiousness. veve—'. [Iy-3.] Want 
of obsequiousness or deference. 

1625 Donne Scr, 3 Apr. 40 There may bee an inobse- 
quiousnesse and an indiligence in the Wife. 

Inobservable \ingbz5-1vab’1), 2. Now rare. 
fad. L. ¢nobservatitis, f. tn- (IN-3, + observabitis 
OBSERVABLE, (Soin mod.F.\} Incapable of being 
ebserved ; not noticeable. 

1600 E. Bioust tr. Conestaggio 179 Men who .. expresly 
to cause disorders, made commaundements inobservable. 
3616 Butroxar, Jnobseruable, which cannot be obserued 
or marked. 1649 J. H. AZotion to Parl, Adv, Learn. g 
Time hath defaced all the bounds of the Roman conquests, 
and left them as invisible and inobservable, as the flight of 
any bird. 1650 R. Stapyiton Sivada's Low C. Warres 1x. 
40 Christ himself, that afforded his presence to the Jews 
and when he pleased was inobservable. ‘ 

Inobservance (ingbzs-1vans).  [a. F. frobser- 
vance (1834 in Godef. Comp.), ad. L. tnobservantia; 
see next and -ANCE.]} 

1. Failure to observe or notice; inattention, heed- 
lessness, 


[f. late L. fx0b2- 


316 


1611 Fiorio, /nnoseruanza, inobsermance. 1628 Donne 
Serm. vi. 52 This which some doe out of slacknesse and 
in-observance and infirmity, many inen .do out of impiety. 


1768-74 Tucker Lt. Vat, (1834) I. 529 Inobservance of 


yecond causes throws men into all the delusions of super- 
stiiion and enthusiasm. 1806 Monthly Mag. XX1. 385 The 
drowsy inobservance of Dr. Johnson is no where more con- 
spicuous than in the diversity of his mode of spelling. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul 1. 20St. Paul's inobservance o! these things 

..due to the.. paramount importance of other thoughts. 

2. The not keeping or non-observance of a law, 
custom, bond, promise, ete. 

a1626 Dacon Juclic Charge, etc. 16(T. The breach and 
inobservance of ceriain wholesome and politick laws. 1642 
Rocers .Vaaman 614 Beware of oversight and inobservance 
of promises. 1740 WarpurTon Div. Legat. v. iv. Wks. 1611 
V. 121 By considering the effects which the observance or 
inobservance of it [the Law] would have on mankind. 1837 9 
Havtam //ist. Lit. 1.1. iv. § 60. 313 They justly blame... his 
inohservance of propriety. 1888 11.C. I.ea //ist, /uguss. 11. 
15 He was taxed by-the legate with inobservance of the 
conditions of the peace. 

Inobservancy (inphzsuvansi). rare. [ad. L. 
tnobservantia, n. of quality f. trobserzant-em ; see 
next, and -ancy.] 

1. Want of attention or notice; =pree. 1. 

1677 Gitrin Demonol. (1847 90 Through the weakness and 
inobservancy of the reproser. 31822 M. A. Ketty (smond 
I], 39 Liven the quiet 1tohservancy of Mr. Lascelles could 
scarcely overlook the change. 

2. Neglect ol observing or keeping ; = prec. 2; 
an instance of this. 

1824 Soutney Lk. of Ch. (1841) 410 These. .were connived 
at for inobservancies, which in them wee harmless, because 
they did not proceed from a spirit of insubordination, 

Inobservant .ingbza-avant, a. fad. 1. r06- 
servant-em tnobservant: see IN-3 and OBSERVANT. } 
That docs not observe or notice; unob-erving. 

1663 J. Spencer /’rodigies (1665 144 [Men are] stupidly 
inohservant of those rational signs and intimations, 1685 

Scott Chr. Life u. 42 Considering what heedless and 
inoLservant Creatures we are. 1768-74 Tucker /. Vat. 
(1834) 1. 523 Nor can [God] remain ignorant or inobservant 
of what inipulses He gives. 1847 Bususece Chm Wart. u. 
ili. (1061) 273 One must be a very Ino! servant persn, not to 
have noticed [e1.]. 

llence Inobse'rvantness, inobservance. 

1659 LD. Pern fpr. Sea 282 For their Cacity, and in- 
observantness of the works of God. 

Inobservation (inghzaivel*foun. rare. [f. 
Inx- 3 + OBSERVATION, perh.+a. F. tnobservation 
(1572 in Godef. Compl. .] 

+1. The non-observance or not keeping ofa law, 
promise, etc. Ods. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. xvu.974 Themperour being moucd 
with thinobseruation of the French king, would not pro- 
pounde for a common be 1653 Houcrort /rocopius, 
Goth. Wars wi. 82 They call the inobservation of Lawes, 
Mercy. 

2. Want of observation or attention; failure to 
observe; inobservance. 

1727 SHUCKFORD Creation 118 (T.) These writers are in all 
this guilty of the most shamefull inobservation. 

+ Ino‘bstinate, v. Obs. nonce-wd,  [Ix-2.] 
trans, Yo render obstinate, contirm in obstinacy. 

1599 Sanoys Exropx Spec. (1632) 196 The endlesse and ill 
fruicts of these contentions..which in-obstinate the lew, 
{and] shake the faith of the Christian. 

Inobtainable, @. rave. [Ix-3.] Not ob- 
tainable; not to be obtained. 

21718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 701 Unity in minute or 
circumstantial Things, that perhaps is inobtainable. 1735 
Sewer Dutch Dict., Onverwervelyk, inobtainable, 

Inobtrusive ingbtrisiv', a. rare. []N-3.] 
Not obtrusive, unobtmsive ; modest, retiring. 

1796 Cocerioce Refi. having lift pla e Retirem. 23 The 
inobtrusive song of Happiness. 1804 Parr in Sentham's 
Wks. (1838-43) X. 417/2 He isa very inobtrusive, enlightened 
..prelate. a 1834 CoceripcEe Shaks. sVotes (1875) 211 Note 
the inobtrusive..mode of introducing the main character. 

Hence Inobtru sively ad/v., in an inobtrusive 
manner; Inobtru‘siveness. 

1847 Craic, /nobtrusively, see Unobtrusively. 
siteness, see Unobtrusiveness. 

Inoca‘rpin. Chem. [f. mod. Bot.L. /nocarpus 
(f. Ivo- fibrous + Gr. xaprés fruit) + -1N.J] A red 
colouring matter contained in the juice of Jnocar- 


pus edulis, atree of Asia and the E. India islands. 

1865-72 in Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 274. 

+Ino:ceate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. tnoccdre, f. 7n- (18-2) + occdre to harrow. ] 

1623 CockERAM, /noccate, to harrow the ground. 

+Inocci‘duous, ¢. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. tnocci- 
du-us never setting + -oUs.} Of a star: Never 
setting or going down. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., [nocciduous, that never useth to 
fall, that never sleeps, that never sets or goes down, as some 
stars do. Thom. 1658 in Prauuirs. ; 

Inoccupation (ingkizpéi-fan). [Iy-3.] Want 
of occupation ; unoccupied condition. 

1786 W. Tomson /Vatson's Philip [11 \1793) V1. vt. 214 
The languor of inoccupation .. the great curse of human 
life. 184: Hor. Smitn Afoncyed Man III. vi. 154 Aweary.. 
of the inoccupation which allowed my melancholy thoughts 
to prey upon themselves. 1883 Houme LEE Loving & Serv- 
tng M{. i. 26 Total inoccupation was very hard upon him. 

Inoch, obs. form of EnoucH. 

I-nocked, ME. pa. pp 


Tnobtru- 


le. of Nock v. 


Inoculability (ingkis#labiliti. [f next + 


INOCULATE. 


Ty, Cf. mod.F. raoculabilité.| The quality of 
being inoculable or communicable by inoctlation. 

1847-9 Topp Cyc, Anat. 1V. 124'2 The inoculability of 
growths has not heen maintamed except in the instance of 
can.er, 1876 tr. Meagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 134 The in- 
oculability of ineasles and cf scarlet fever has not yet been 
certainly demonstrated, 1898 P. Manson J rep, /)1seases 
xxxvil. 564 This inoculability of boils is apt to be overlooked. 

Inoculable (ing ki#lab’l), a. fad. L. type 
*tnocuidbil-1s, {. tnoculdre to |NOCULATE: see 
“ABLE. Cf. F. tuoculable (Littré).] 

a. Of a person: Capable of being infected 
with a disease by inoculation. b. Of a disease: 
Capable of being communicated or transmitted 
by inoculation, ¢. Of matter or virus: That may 
inoculate a person or transmit a disease. 

1847-9 Tonu ( yct, Anat. 1V. 114 1 The varieties of pus. .in 
the Class (12) ditler from those in the Class 1A) in Leing ins 
oculable. 1855 Fral, KR. Agric. Soc. XVI. 402 The injured 
or batiered ones..are little liable to come in contact with 
the ineculable matter, 1898 P. Manson Trop. Dis. vil. 
144 Plague is a specific, ineculable and otherwise com- 
municable disease. 

Inocular ingki#lis), a. Entom. [Ix-?.] Of 
an antenna: Inseited ina sinus in the inner margin 
of the compoun:] eve, which thus partly surrounds 
its base. 

1826 Ktray & Se. Fn/omol, M1. xxxiv. 514 In the Capri- 
corn-beetles they f[aptenniz] may be termed inocular, or 
placed in a sinus of the cye. 

Inoculate Gngkizlet),z. Alsagen-. [f. L. 
tnoculzt-, ppl. stem of rnocuddre to engraft, implant, 
f. ra- (IN- 4%, + 0cnlus eye, bud.]} 

1. ¢rans. (/Jort.) Toset or insert (an ‘eye’, bud, 
or scion) in a plant for propagation ; to subject (a 
plant) to the operation of budding; to propagate 
Ly inoculation; to bud (one plant) 2240, 07, or upon 
(another), 

©1420 Pallad. on Flush. v. 123 Peches han their seson At 
May Kalendes hein tenoculate. 1589 Fremine burg. Georg. 
nt. 21 To graft And to inoculat or set yoong imps into the 
stocke, 1668 RK. STEELE //ushandin. Calling vi. (1672) 166 
The crab-tree stock must Le cut off, and then into it must 
the scion be ingraffed and inoculated, before it can te an 
apple in his orchard. 1707 Curios. tn [1ush. 4 Gard. 269 
A dextrous Hand incculates a Rose-tree Iiud un an Apple- 
Stock. 1752 Mrs. Diany A utobiog. § Corr. 111. 133, have 
just inoculated two orange-trees of my own raising. 1838 
Penny Cyt. X11. 483.1 It is therefore found most advan- 
tageous to bud or inoculate them in the summer, when both 
scion and stock are in a state of equal vegetation. 

absol, 1621-5: Burton Anat. Mel. u. ii, w. 272 Cin- 
cinnatus, Cato, Tully. how have they been pleased .. to 
prune, plant, inoculate and graft. 1669 Wortincre Sysé. 
Agric. (1631) 246 Now begin to Inoculate. 1697 Drvorn 
I urg. Georg. \. el are the ways to change the 
state Of Plants, to Bud, to Graff, t’ Inoculate. 

b. fg. To engraft. 

1602 Suaks. //amm. ut. i. 118 Vertue cannot so innocculate 
our old stocke, but we shall rellish of i1.. «1639 Wottos in 
Relig. 1651) 342 Pompey had one very ignoble custome, to 
insert, or (as I may term it 10 inoculate himself into other 
mens merits and praises. 1752 CursterF. Lett. (1792 II. 
ccxciii. 348 You have yet very little experience and know. 
ledge Attic world; now I wish to inoculate tnine upon you. 
717] H. Watrore Alem. Geo. T/ (1247' 1. vi. 188 The 
Pethams..always inoculated private quarrels on affairs of 
state. 

+2. transf. To join or unite by insertion (as the 
scion is inserted into the stock so as to become one 
with it. Obs. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Mark xiii. 1 Huge stones and so cune 
ningly cemented, as it were inoculated, the one into the 
other. 1658 R. Franck North. Mem. 1821) 110 This is the 
rock and that which you see elevated in place and inocu- 
lated to it is an artificial fabrick developed .. on the ver 
breast of this prodigious mountain, 1668 CuLrerrer 
Core Barthot. Anat. 1.xxxvii, 82 The smallest Twigs of the 
Branches [of the arteries) are inoculated into the greater. 

b. zzz. ‘To become joined or united with con- 
tinuity of substance. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 1. xv. 142 Their Eggs in 
chaines or links togetber (which sometime conjoyne and in- 
oculate into each other), ¢1720 W. Gisson Farrter's Guide 
(1738) 1. iv. 42 Tbe fifth pair inoculate with the sixth. 

. trans. (Path.) Yoengraft or implant (a disease, 
or the germ or virtis) upon a person, by a process 
of InocuLaTION (q.v.). 

1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 6040/11 The Experiment of inoculat- 
ing the Small-Pox upon.,Criminals. 1799 Jled. Frut.1. 323 
Knowing that cow-pox has a temporary inlluence upon small- 
pox, we Can suppress the progress of i1 by immediately inocu- 
lating cow-pox. 80x E, Darwin Zoon. (ed. 3) III. 370 Since 
the above was first published [1794] the cow-pox..has been 
successfully inoculated on the human subject. 1892 Daily 
Neus 12 Sept. 2/6 A man with a scratch might inoculate 
the poisonons germ from contact with an infected animal, 
1896 Alloutt’s Syst. Med, 1. 95 Virulent anthrax bacilli 
are inoculated subcutaneously into an ordinary rabbit and 
into one that bas been rendered immune. : 

b. To impregnate (a person or animal) with the 
virus or germs of a disease; sfec. for the purpose 
of inducing a milder form of the disease and ren- 
dering the subject immune from its ordinary attacks. 
First used in connexion with small-pox ; then with 
vaccine inoculation ; now with contagious or bac- 
terial diseases generally : see INOCULATION 2, 

17az Lond. Gaz. No. 6043/8 A Child has been inoculated 
witb the Matter. Five.. Children have been inoculated of 
tbe Small Pox. 1775 JoHNson Journ, West. (sl, Dunvegan, 


INOCULATED. 


He has disarmed it [small-pox] of its terror at Muack, by 

inoculating eighty of his people. 1799 Wed. Frnt. 1. 319 

With the cow-pox matter were inoculated Mr. Darke’s 

servant, .. [and] Mr. Colborne’s three children .. all by a 

puncture in the leftarm. 1871 Tyxpawt Ff ragus, Sct. (1879) 

1, v. 145 He proved that the worms inuculate each other. 
e. absol, or tntr. To perform inoculation. 

1765 Gace in Pil. Trans. LV. 203 Then inoculate, and 
repeat the powders. 1789 W. BucHan Dom. Med. (1790 239 
Many approve of inoculating on the breast. 1799 Dr. Siss in 
Med. Frné.1. 231 Dr. Jenner... ventured to inoculate with the 


matter of a putrid sore, with a view of determining if this © 


also had the power of preserving from the contagion of the 
small-pox. 1891 GREENouGH WHITE Philos. Amer. Lit. ii. 
22 (Funk) Zabdiel Boylston .. inoculated for the small-pox 
with distinguished success. , 

d. fig. trans. To imbue /a person, community, 
etc.) wth a feeling, opinion, habit, etc. 

1824 W. Irvixc 7. 7rav. 1. 102 My parents had tried in 
vain to inoculate me with wisdom. 1826 DiskagLi Viv. 
Grey u. vi, 1 must nut inoculate you with my bad spirits. 
1868 M. Pattisoy Academ. Org. v. 123 Fox and Wolsey 
sought. .to inoculate Oxford from within with that classical 
spirit which could not be forced upon it from without. 

+ Ino-eulated, a. Ods. rare. [f. med. or mod. 
L. inoculat-ns (f. tn- (IN-3) + oceditus furnished 
with eyes) + -ED.] Not having an ‘eye’ or per- 
foration. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhoner'’s Bk. Physicke 34/1 Inoculated 
Pearles, or Pearles without perforationes. (Glossed on fly-leaf 
‘unholed’.} 1604 [see next, r]. 

Ino‘culated, f//. a. [f. InocuLaTE +-ED!.] 

1. //ort, ngrafted by budding. 

1604 R. Cawporev Table Alph., Jnoculated, grafted, or vn- 
holed. 1662 Rav Three /tin, ili. 182 The old Christmas 
thorn is now quite dead and gone, but they have several 
inoculated plants of it about the town, 1679 Evetyn Aad, 
fort, Sept. (ed. 5) 24 Release Inoculated Buds. 

2. Fath. a. Of a person, ete.: Having under- 
gone inoculation. b. Of a diseasc, etc.: Intro- 
duced by inoculation. 

1722 NETTLETON in Ail, Trans. XXXII. 214 The Op- 
posers of Inoculation affirm, that two Persons died of the 
Inoculated Small Pox. 1799 W. Toone View Russian Emp. 
Il. 161 By universal experience we find that of the inocu- 
lated only three die out of 1000. 1799 Med. ¥rul. 1. 10 The 
inoculated cow-pox is as much milder than the natural, as 
the inoculated small-pox is milder than the natural. 1873 
T. H. Green Jntrod. Pathol, ied. 2) 229 In those [cases] 1n 
which the inoculated liquids contained fewer bacteria and 
were less active, the process was more protracted. 

Ino‘culating, v4/. 5d. [f. as prec. + -ING1.] 
The action of the vb. INOCULATE in its various uses: 
inoculation. 

1598 F1.ori0, /unoculatione, an inoculating. @ 1626 Bacon 
Wew Atl, (1631) 33 We pra‘tise..all Conclusions of Grafting 
and [noculating, as well of Wilde-Trees as Fruit-Trees. 1691 
Ray Creatyon 1. (1692: 57 Grafting and inoculating, and 
pruning of Fruit-Trees. 1771 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. 
Ld. Malnesbury 1. 231 Inoculation is going on very briskly 
here..Is there any inoculating in Spain? 1802 W. seageyeih 
Fruit Trees (1824) 320 The time for inoculating is from the 
middle of June to the middle of August. 

attrib, fe J. Apams in Fam, Lett. (1876) 189, 1 could 
almost wish that an inoculating hospital was opened in 
every town in New England. 1776 M. Cutter in Lif, 
Frnts. & Corr. (1888) 1, 58 The [noculating Hospital. 

Inoculation (ingkizlé!fan). [ad. L. crocula- 
fion-em engrafting, budding, n. of action f. znoculare 
to Inocuntate. Cf. F. tnoculation (1580 in sense 
I, 1752 in sense 2).] 

1. fort. The insertion of an eye or btd of one 
plant under the bark of another for the purpose of 
raising flowers or fruit diffcrent from thosc of the 
stock; grafting by budding; an instance of this. 

1589 Fieminc Virg. Georg. 1. 2 uote, Semination, in- 
sition, inoculation, or implastration, the three kindes of 
grafting. 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv. 172 Nor 
could we ever make it [mistletoe] grow where nature had 
not planted it; as we have in vain attempted by inoccula- 
tion and incision, upon its native or forreign stock. 1709 
Avpison Tatler No. 146 p7 Harsh Fruits .. enriched by 
proper Grafts and Inoculations. 1768-74 Tucker Lf, Nat. 
(1834) II. 161 Gardeners by inoculation cause the trecs to 
bear other than the natural fruits. 

b. éransf. A junction in which the two parts 
become continuous. 

1615 Crooke Body of Alan 187 Now betweene the hollow 
and the gate-veines wee know there is no communion vnlesse 
it bee by the mingling of their mouths in the substance of 
the liuer ; for some of the new writers haue obserued many 
such inoculations betwixt them in that place. 


2. Path. ‘Vhe introduction into the body, by 
puncture of the skin, or through a wound, of the 
virus or germs of an infectious disease. 

a. Originally applied, after 1700, to the inten- 
tional introduction of the virus of small-pox in 
order to induce a mild and local attack of the 
disease, and render the subject immune from future 
contagion; also, in 1799, to vaccine inocitlation, 
afterwards called VaccINaTION ; and in 19th c. to 
the similar treatment of other infectious or conta- 
gious diseases. 

1714 KE. Timone in PA, Trans. (Abr.) VI. 88 (¢7tde), An 
Account of the procuring of the Small Pox by Incision or 
Inoculation, as it has for some time been practised at Con- 
stantinople. 1722 Lapy M. W. Montacu Lett, to C'tess 
Mar (1887) 1. 338 Accounts of the growth and spreading of 
the inoculation of the small-pox, which is become almost 
a general practice, attended with great success. 1732 AR- 
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BUTHNoT Audes of Diet 414 It is evident by Inoculation 
that the smallest quantity of Matter mixed with the Blood 
produceththe Disease. 1743 Mrs. Detany A ufobiog. & Corr. 
(1861) IL. 240 In great joy that the inoculation of the girls 
has been as successful as that of the boys, and they have 
one fear less to struggle with. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to 
Cong. 1. Wks. (Globe) 657,1 Since inoculation began there 
is no such thing to be seen as a plain woman. 1798 JENNEK 
Causes Variole Vaccine 37 The boy was rendered unfit for 
inoculation from having felt the effecis of a contagious fever 
in a work-house. 1800 Jed. ¥ru/. 1V. 253 On the Introduc- 
tion of the Vaccine Inoculation at Paris. 1856 Miss Mutock 
J. Halifax xxv, Though inoculation and vaccination had 
made it less fatal among the upper classes. 1866 A. Fuxt 
Princ, Med. (1880) 1041 As a means of rendering the disease 
--mild..and of preventing pitting, inoculation had been 
practised from time immemnorial in China and Persia. . 
b. Now also applicd to the introduction (acci- 
dentally or othcrwisc) of the virus or germs of any 
bacterial disease into the body through a wound. 

1838 Penny Cyc. X11. 399/2 //ydrophobia. .is the disease 
occasioned by inoculation with the saliva of a rabid animal. 
1861 BumsteaD ben. Dis. (1879) 350 The chancroid can he 
developed upon the head and face by artificial inoculation. 
1881 G. M.Steenpenc tr. A/aguin's Bacteria (1883) 265 An- 
thrax is an infectious disease of animals which may be trans- 
mitted to man by inoculation. ‘This occurs, occasionally, from 
the bite of an insect (fly) which has been feeding upon the 
carcass of an infected animal; and also from accidental 
inoculation while handling hides, wool, etc., taken from the 
victims of anthrax, 

e. fig. The imbuing of a person cts feelings, 
opinions, etc. 

1824 Byron F¥uan xv.), The inoculation Of others with 
her own opinions. 1864 Bowen Legic xiii. 448 We must all 
begin life without any opinions which we can call our own 
by any better right than that of passive inheritance or un- 
conscious inoculation. 1876 Moztey Univ. Sern. vi. (1877) 
124 A new feature of the world .. the popular pursuit of 
natural beauty, the inoculation of the crowd with it. 


3. attrib. and Comb, as inoculation process, 


-tuberculosts ; tnoculation-mad adj. 

1760 E. Lucas Fruds. & Lett. (1850) 27 But y* people in 
Charles Town were inoculation mad, 1 think I may well 
callit. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 20 Inoculation-tuber- 
culosis has occurred in the huinan being. /6¢. 636 Such 
inoculation process, whichever way induced, is known as 
vaccination. 

Inoculative (ingki“le'tiv, -ctiv), 2. [f. L. 
tnoculit- \sec INOCULATE) + -IVE.] Characterized 
by or pertaining to inoculation. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. To Rdr. 2 That Insitive 
and {noculative method seems to bid fair for the Cure .. of 
that common Author-Distemper or Companion, call'd dido- 
Sofia. 1881 J. Simon in wVafure No. 616. 373/2 The rapid 
multiplication of the tubercle:micrococcus in the blood and 
tissues of any inoculated animal can be verified both by 
microscopical observation, and by inoculative experiment. 
1887 Spectator 3 Sept. 1170 The inoculative cure of patients 
bitten by mad dogs. — 

Inoculator (ingkivleita:). Also 7 -er. [a. 
L. fnoculator an engratter, agcnt-n. f. inoculare to 
InucvLaTe.} One who or that which inoculates. 

1611 Florio, /unestatore, a graffer, an inoculater. a 1626 
Bacon .Vew Atd. (1631) 44 These wee call Inoculators. 
1725-6 Freinp /fist. Physic (J.!, Had John a Gaddesden 
been now living, he would have been at the head of the 
inoculators. 1799 Aled. ¥rnd. 1. 115 Every one.. knows the 
strenuuus opposition which the first incculaters had to en- 
counter, both in England and America, from vulgar preju- 
dice, 1867 baker Nile Trrbut. viii. (1872) 110 Ioly relics, 
that are inoculators of all manner of contagious diseases. 

+Inocula:trix. Oss. rere—°. [fem. of prec.] 

1623 Cockeram ul, Shee that Grafteth, /necculatrix. 

+Ino-culer, v. Obs. rare—'. Ing en-. [irreg. 
a. F. inoculer.} trans. To inoculate or engraft. 

€1420 Pallad. on Hush. ¥. 130 In cold lond now the figtre 
plaunte is sette, And graffed in the stook or in the rynde .. 
And hem tenoculer ek haue in mynde. 

Inovculist. rare. [a. F. inoculi'ste (Littré), f. 
inoculer to INOCULATE: sec -IST.] One who is 
versed in, or advocates, inoculation. 

_ 1886 Pall Mall G. 15 May 31 M. Pasteur. The great 
inoculist has explained to Dr. Mott the theory and practice 
of his discovery. 

tIno-diate, v. Ods. [f. L. type *snodtire (f. 
in- (IN-*) + a/z-um bate; perh. in med.L.; cf. It. 
inodiare, Florio) + -ate3.] trans. To bring into 
odium, render odions or hateful. 

1657 W. Morice Coena guast Kowh Def. xiii. 185, 1 wish 
some of them were not more culpable for inodiating 
Ministers. 16.. Soutu Twelve Serm. (1717) V1. 242 He 
inflicts them for quite other Ends .. partly to inodiate, and 
imbitter Sin to the chastised Sinner. 1698 /d7:/. (1727) IIE. 
Ded. Abp. Marsh A iij b, Represented, or rather reprobated 
under the inodiating Character of Iligh Churchmen. 1721 
Addr, Hereford 10 Feb. in Load. Gaz. No. 5932/1 He hath 
{never} by inodiating Characters .. alienated -. Affections. 

+ Ino‘dorate, az. Ods. [Ix-3.] Unscented. 

1626 Bacon Sydva § 507 Whites are more Inodorate. .than 
Flowers of the same kinde Coloured; As is found in Single 
White Violets, White-Roses [etc.]. /éfd., Blossoms of trees 
that are white are commonly inodorate. 

+ Ino-dorate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. tnodorare, f. in- (IN- 2) + odorare to give a smell 
to.] ¢rans. To perfume (Cockeram, 1623). 

Hence + Inodora‘tion. Ods. rare—°, 

1658 Puittips, /nodoration, a making to smell, a per- 


fuming. 
Inodorous (indu-déras), a. [f. L. snodor-us (f. 


‘ in- (1N- 3) + oddrus scented, odorous) +-ous.] De- 


stitute of odour; without smell or scent. 


INOFFICIOUS. 


1666 Bovie Formes & Qual, Wks. 1772 III. 111 Moderately 
dephlegmed oil of vitriol is wont to be inodorous. 1756 C. 
Lucas Ess. laters 1. 82 No water can be thought pure, 
but such as is perfectly inodorous. 1796 C. MarsHact 
Garden, xix, (1813) 377 The single white lilies are very sweet, 
but the doubles are inodorous. 1871 Roscoe Zlem. Chem, 
86 Carbon dioxide gas is colourless and inodorous, but pos- 
sesses a slightly acid taste. 

Iience Ino‘dorously adv., withont smell; In- 
o‘dorousness, the quality of being without smell 
(Webster, 1864). 

1859 SALA Gaslight & D. xviii. 206 Smoke curling up tbe 
chimney (not altogether inodorously’. 

Inoffe, obs. form of ENoucnH. 

+ Inoffe-nd, v. Cbs. rare—). [ 2, IN-3.] trans. 
(?) Not to offend. 

1§59 Knox /irst Blast (Arb.) App. 58 My conscience 
beareth me reacord that mialiciouslie nor of purpose I in- 
offended your grace. 

Inoffe-nding, a. rare. [Ix-3.] _Unoffending. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xiii, (1856) 95 Favoring us with 
some bear play, snapping at the inoffending icicles. 


+ Inoffe-nsible, a. O4s. rare—°. [IN- 3.] 

1611 Cotcr., /noffencible, inoffencible, not to be hurt. 
Inoffensive (ingfensiv), a. [Iv-3. Cf. mod. 
F. tnoffensif (Dict. Acad. 1835).] 

1. Doing or causing no haim; harmless, inno- 


cuous, unoffending. 

1598 [implied in INoFFENSivELY], 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. vi, vi. 305 Wee dye notwithstanding in harmlesse 
and inoffensive errors. 1655 Futter /ist. Camb, (1840) 213 
An inoffensive man for life and conversation..nothing of 
viciousness could te charged upon him. a@171§ BurNer 
Own Time 1. 1v. 802 The nation had never known such an 
inoffensive march cf an army. 1790 Beattie A/oral Sc. i. 
ii. v. § 316 Useful and inoffensive animals have a claim to 
our tenderngss. 1853 C. Bronte Wtlletie xxvii (1876) 305, 
I could not bave tormented a being as inoffensive as a 
shadow. ’ 

2. Not objectionable, not obnoxious or offensive ; 


not offending the scnses; not a cause of offence. 

16zz Peacuam Compl, Gent. xi. (1634) 103 A more delight- 
full and in-offensive recreation, 1667 Mitton P. L. Vv. 345 
For drink the Grape She crushes, inoffensive moust. 1744 
Berkecrey Sirs § 9 An inoffensive medicine and agreeable 
to the stomach. 1876 / vans. Clin, Soc. 1X. 13 Vhe wound 
has discharged freely, the discharge being quite healthy 
and inoffensive. 

Inoffensively (inglensivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY*.] In an inoffensive manner; so as not to 
give offence ; without offence; harmlessly. 

1598 Br. Hatt Sa?. Postsc. H iv, Tho were shee [Poetry] a 
more vnworthie Mistresse, Ithinke she might be inoffensiuely 
serued with the hrcken Messes ofour twelue-a-clocke houres. 
1646 P. Bui ntrry Gospel Covt. 1.111 Yo walk more exactly 
and inoffensively, considering we have our way so plain 
before us. 1788 W. bipen in G. Rose's Diaries (\860\ 1. 76 
Ambassadors..who have go.e through the same career in- 
offensively and inefficiently. 1856 Mas. Carryn Quaker 
Grandmether 130 She took up her violin which reposed 
inoffensively in a snug corner. 

Inoffensiveness (inglensivnés). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or condition of being in- 
offensive ; harmlessress. 

1641 ‘SmrctymnNuws’ Hind. Anusw., ii. 35 But might the 
complying of our Papists be attributed soly to the inoffen- 
sivenesse of our Liturgie. 1663 Dovie Usefi Exp. Nat, 
Philos. ii. so Christ commands his Disciples to learn of 
Serpents and Pigeons prudence and inoffensiveness. 1750 
Princre in PAtl, Trans. XLVI. 482 What makes the Differ- 
ence between the stale Urine and other putrid Substances 
still wore specific, is, its Inoffensiveness with regard to 
Hiealth. @ 1854 H. Reep Lect. Eng. Hist. ix. (1855) 285 
His offence was nothing more than his pure inoffensiveness, 
his unresisting meekness. 

Inofficial (ingf-fal), a. [Iy-3.] Not 
official ; unofficial. 

1632 Star Cham, Cases (Camden) 174, 1 must lay a fyne 
of 300" upon Martin for dealing soe iniudicially. He was 
the officiall, but herein inofficiall. 1834 E. Everr1t Ovations 
(1850) I. sts It raised him into a new moral power in the 
State; an inofficial dictator of principle, 1864 A’cader No. 99. 


635/1 In an inofficial form, 

Inofficious (inpfi-fas), 2. [ad. L. tnoffictosus, f. 
in- (IN-3) + offictosus obliging, dutiful, officious: 
see -ous. Cf. F. snoffictewx (1495 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+1. Not ready to do one’s duty or ‘office’; not 
inclined to do good offices ; disobliging. Ods. 

1603 13. Jonson Ainge’s Entertarnin. Sp. Genius, Up, thou 
tame River, wake..‘lhow drown'st thy selfe in inoffcious 
sleep. 165rtr. Life Father Sarpi(1676) 93 Vhere he acknow- 
ledges himself to be severe, inofficious, and hard to please. 
1708 Puituirs, /uoffictons, backward in doing one any good 

fice, or ‘Turn; discourteous, disobliging. 

b. Law. Not in accordance with moral duty. 

1663 Sullokar's Eng. Expos., Inofficious, as that Will is 
called by Civilians, wherein they are omitted, or but slightly 
provided for, that chiefly ought to be considered. 1765 
Biackstone Comm. 1. xvi. 448 Suggesting that the parent 
had lost the use of his reason, when he made the inofhcious 
testament. 1785 Pacey Mor. Philos. (1818) I. 355 Let not 
a father hope to excuse an inofficious disposition of his for- 
tune by alleging, that ‘every man may do what he will with 
his own’, 1883 Wharton's Law Lex., [nofficious testament, 
a will not in accordance with the testator’s natural affection 
and moral duties. . 

2. Withont office, function, or operation. 

1884 Lp. Sersornein Law Times Rep. L. 314/1 Any other 
construction..would make either the former or the latter 
part of the 1st sub-section inofficious and superfluous. 1885 
léid, LII. 404/12 Where the operative part and the recital 
are at variance, the recital must be treated as inofficious. 


rare. 


INOFFICIOUSLY. 


Hence Inofficio-sity (see above, 1b); Inoffi-- 
ciously adv.; Inoffi:ciousness. 

1727 Baiey vol. 11, /nofficiousness, aackwardness in doing 
any good Office. 1802-12 Bentnam Nation, Judic. Evid. 
II. 526 On the part of parent, as well as child, inofficiosity, 
as the Romanists cull it, is indeed always liable to have 
place. 1856 Wester, /nefficiously, not civilly or officiously. 

Inogen (arnodgen). /’ysto/. [t. INu- + -GEN 1.] 
Ilermann’s term for a hypothetical complex sub- 
stance supposed to exist in muscular fibre and to 
be the energy-yielding substance of muscle. 

Supposed to be decomposed during muscular contraction 
into carbonic and sarcolactic acids and myosin (Syed. Soc. 
Lex. 1886). 

1889 H. Camppei.t Causation /iscase iv. 22 It [the nervous 
system] may even be urging them on to some spec:fic effort as 
when the muscle inogen is exploded. s 

Hence Inogenic a., of or pertaining to inogen. 

Inogh, -o3h, -oh, -oht, obs. ff. Exoven. 

Inoghe, -o3e, -o3he, -ohe, obs. ff. Exow. 

+ Inoi'l, var. of Exo. v., to anoint. Ods. 

1546-7 Cranmer Sf. Coron, Edw, VI in Sirype ee 
(1840) I. 11. i, 206 The oil, if added, is but a ceremony: if it 
be wanting, that king is yet .. God's anointed, as well as if 
he was inoiled. : 

Inolfacient (inglf'fent), @ rare. [f. In-3 
+ L. olfactent-em, pr. pple. of o/facére to smell : see 
Oxracrory.] Not having the power of smell. 

1822-34 Good's Study Wed. :ed. 4) IIT. 222 As the eyes 
grow blind and the nostrils inolfaciant by strong stimulants 
applied to thein. 

t Iolite. Jn. Obs. [f. lNo- fibrous + -LiTE ; 
named 1801.] = CALc-SINTER (Webster, 1864), 

Inolith (ainolip). Path. [f. INo- + Gr. Aios 
stone.} <A calcareous concretion in a fibrous tissue. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

I-nome n, ME. pa. pple. of Nim v., to take. 

+Ino-minal, a. Ods. rare—°. [al. L. tndmi- 
nalts (Gellius), f. zu- IN-3) + dmcn OMEN; cl. 
Ominous.) Unhappy, unlucky. 

1656 in lSLount Glossogr. 

Inomiinous (ing'minas), a. rave. 
omened; unfortunate. 

1832 W. Macintosu Life J, Shecdkdon 32 As a kind of moral 
provision for such inominous young person, Mr. Sheddon 
set apart a small property. 

Inone Vinwu'n), v. rare. [f. Ix-1 + One, or 
the phrase 7 onze; used by Pusey, app. after late 
L. fntinive (Tertullian).] ¢rans. Tounite, to make 
one (with). Ilence Ino‘neing v//. sd. and ffi. a. 

1855 Pusey Doctr. Real rn sence Note Q. 183 Through the 
inoneing with the Immortal. /éid¢d. Note S. 321 S. Irenwus 
hiniself says. . Those [things] which we learn from boyhood, 
growing up with the soul, are inoned with it. 1860 — J/in. 
Proph. 191 The Prophet uses the two imperatives, seek Me 
and dive, inoneing botb, man’s duty and his reward. 1874 
— Lent. Serm. 438 One through the inoneing Spirit 

Inoo3, obs. form of ENouGi. 

+ Inopa:cate, v. Obs. rare—%  [f. ppl. stem of 
L. inopdcdre to overshadow.) ‘To make dark.’ 

1623 in CockERAM. : 

+ Inopa‘cous, a. Ods. rare, [f. L. dnopic- 
us+-OUs.] Not opacous, not dark or in shadow. 

1656 in Buount Glossogr. 1658 in Puicctes. 

Inoperable (ing‘pérabl),a.  [Is-3; cf. F. zx- 
oférable.| That cannot be operated on; unfit for 
an operation. 

1886 Jed. ews Apr. 462 An article on the treatment 
of inoperable cancer. 1897 Brit. Med. Jrul. 17 July 130 
To try the value of the serum on selected inoperable cases 
of malignant disease. 

tInopera‘tion. Ods. [ad. late L. znopera- 
Zion-em (Iilary, a 400), n. of action f. zoperare to 
work within.) A working within; in-working. 

1620 Br, Hart Hon. Mar. Clergy 1. $14 Not a cold and 
feehle preuention, hut an effectuall inoperation. 1633 — 
Hard Texts, VN. T. 50 Whosoever, thro’ the effectual in- 
operation of Gods spirit shall improve those graces. 1645 
— Remedy Discontents 137 The inoperation of that Holy 
Spirit from whom every good gift, and every perfect giving, 
proceedeth, bs 

Inoperative (ing pérctiv), a. [In-3.] Not 

operative ; not working or taking effect in action ; 
in Law, without practical force, invalid. 
_ 41631 Donne in Select, (1849) 204 A dead faith, as all faith 
is that isinoperative. a 1716 SouTu Serm.(1727) V1. iv. 133 
Though indeed the divine Knowledge (as all other Know- 
ledge) be of itself inoperative. 1898 Syp. Smitu Js. (1859) 
T, 114 2 Why is it to be supposed that motives. .are inopera- 
tive witb him alone? 1841 W. Sractpinc /taly & /t. Jsé. 
II]. 119 The system..was planned under difficulties which 
finally made it inoperative. 1885 Lazy Times LXXVIUI. 
295/2 The resolutions... not having been so ratified, were 
inoperative. 

Hence Ino-perativeness, the quality of being 
inoperative or of failing in its operation, 

1880 MuirHEaD Gains Dig. 552 The novation put an end 
to tbe old obligation even when the new one was Inoperative, 
unless the inoperativeness was due to the fact that the new 
debtor was a slave. 1883 Cassell’s Fam. Mag. Aug. 543, 2 
The inoperativeness of the Canal Boats Act. 

Inopercular (inopsski#lan, a. “Conch. rare. 
[Ix-3.] =next. 

1864 in WessTER. 
excl, Dict. 

Inoperculate (inopsskia), a. [Is-3.] Not 
having an operculum or lid; sfec. in Conck., of or 


(ixeaji 1: 


a 1884 Owen is cited in Cassed7s En- 
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velonging to the /noferculata, a division of Pu/- 
monitfera containing those univalves, such as snails, 
whose shell has no operculum. 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. |. 1141 The surface of the body 
.. covered with a shell..aluays inoperculate. 1854 Woop- 
warD JWodlusca 11. 159 One large division of the Iand snails 
is furnished with an operculated shell; the rest we in- 
operculate, and sometimes slell-less. 

Inoperculated (inopsakiile'ted), a. [In-3] 
= prec. 

1836-9 Topp Cycé. Anat. IT. 378/2 That hermaphrodite 
condition of the sexual organs common to the inoperculated 
order. 1854 Wooowarp J/ol/usca 11. 160 The in-operculated 
air-breathers have tows of very numerous, similar teeth. 

+Ino‘pinable, a. Vés. Also 5 -oppin-. [ad. 
L. fnopindbriis not to be expected, inconecivatle, 
f. 7n- IN-3) + opinddilis opinable; ef. F. tnopin- 
able ,14th e. in Godef.).]) Not opinable; un- 
thinkable, inconccivable ; not to be thought of. 

4432-50 tr. //igident (Rolls) I.g Hauenge inoppinable appe- 
tte to beholde gestes ofantiquite. 1528 Roy Aede me (Arb.) 
43 Full of crakynge wordes inopinable. c15§55 HarrsrieLD 
Divorce tien. VTi (Camden) 143 This, I say, is inopynable, 
incredible and a very paradox. 1581 Marsrck Sk. of Votes 
343 What a wonderful paradoae and inopinable sentence is 
this. 

Ilenee { Inopinably adv. [cf. late L. sx0finadi- 
“iler), inconceivably. 

©1480 Virour Salnacioun 4927 The first [joy] inopynably 
ware oucre mesure Co telle. 

+Ino-pinate, 2. Os. [ad. 1. inopindt-us, 
f. z2- (IN- 3) + ofindl-us, pa. pple. of ofindri to 
suppose, believe, think.) Not thought of; tn- 
looked for; unexpected. 

1598 Yonc Diana 395 By imagining and hatching in his 
wicked hart a strange and inopinate treason. 1652 Kirk- 
man Clevio & Lozia 125 If he is astonished at this inopinate 
novelty. 1807 tr. Theee Germans |. 152 Vhe inopinate re- 
covery of his valued companion. : 

Ilence ¢ Inopinately adv. (Dailey, 1730-6. 

I‘nopine, a. rare. [ad. L. tuopin us unex- 
pected, f. fa- IN- 3) + root of ofimd-r7 to think.] 
Unexpected. 

1880 Brackmore Mary Anericy xl. '1881 308 Liable to 
inopine derangements from excessive activity of inind, 

+Ino‘pious, a. Ods. rave". [ad. L. rnopiis- 
us, f. L. gnopra want, lack: sce -uUs.) Lacking 
wealth or resources ; needy. 

1656 Biowsr Glessogr., Jnopious, poor, needy, destitute. 
1675 T. Prume Life //acket in Cent. Serm. 49 Tyrants 
more commonly oppress the rich than their inopious enemies. 

Inopportune (ing:pfitidn\, a. [ad. late L. 
inopportin-us unlitting, f. 22- IN- 3) + ofporlinus 
OvrortuNe. Cf. mod.F. fnofporiun. Kare util 
Igth c.; no quot. in J. or IT.) Not opportune; 
inappropriate or inconvenient, esp. with regard to 
time; unsuited to the occasion ; unseasonable, 

3533 BerreEnpen Livy v. (1822) 395 Sic inoportune and 
cruel servitude .. wes nocht commandit to us during the 
empire of kingis. a1ssg Lyxprsay 7 ragedy 402 On 30w, 
Prencis, for vndescreit geuyng..And we, for our Inoportune 
askyng. 1649 Jer. Taytor G?. Exemp. i. ad sect. xv. 102 
An indisposed body, or an inopportune education or evil 
customnes superinduce Variety and difference. 1836T. Hook 
G. Gurney (L.), No visit could have been more inopportune. 
1869 Lecky Europ. Aor. 1. xi. 311 Turhulent and inoppor- 
tune in their demands, 1869 Daily Views 13 Dec., That the 
proclamation of the dogma of the infallibility of the Pope 
Is a question which would be inopportune to revise. 

Inopportunely (ing:pgitid-nli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY+.] In an inopportune manner; at an un- 
suitable or inconvenient time; unscasonably. 

21631 Donne Lett., Sir H. Gloodecre] (1633) 353 For even 
that holy exercise [prayer] may not be done inopportunely, 
no nor importunely. 1796 Dial. Amusem. Clergymen 28 
(T.) You have taken me, said he, rather inopportunely to- 
day, 1885 MWanch. Exam. 3 Feb. 5/4 The strike .. is awk- 
ward, and comes inopportunely for the Reichsrath. 

Inopportuneness (inp:pf:tiz-njnés). [f. as 
pree. +-NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
inoppoitune ; inconvenience or unsuitability of 
oceasion : untimeliuess, unseasonableness. 

1831 E, E. Crowe Hist. France W1. x. 314 [Napoleon] 
saw the inopportuneness, as well as the necessity, of the 
Russian war. 1878 Bayxe Pustt. Rev. vii. 276 Rupert marked 
his sense of the inopportuneness of this request by calling to 
his own standard the men whom Montrose commanded. 

Ino pportu‘nism. [f. as prec.+-1su.] The 
practice or habit of acting inopportunely. 

1886 Manch. Exam.ig Jan. 5/6 An unmitigated bore, 
only second to Lord D— in his impracticahle inopportunism. 

Inopportunist (ing:ppiti# nist’, 54. (a.) ff. 
INOPPORTUNE + -IST: after offortunist; ef. F. in- 
opportunisie.| One who believes a policy or course 
of action to be inopportune ; esp. one who, on that 
ground, opposed the doctrine of Papal Infallibility 
at the Vatican Council, 1870; one opposed to the 
policy of Oprorttnists, 

1880 Daily News 12 Nov. 4/8 Discontented Republicans 
who are now associating themselves with tbat extreme 
Inopportunist. 1882-3 ScnarF Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 11. 
1077 Those who opposed the doctrine of papal infallibilizy 
..only from inexpediency, deeming it inopportune..were 
called also inopportunists. 1885 J. Gittow Srddtog. Dict. 
Eng. Cath. 11. 42 Previous to and during the sitting of the 


(Ecumenical Council of the Vatican, be was a decided In- 
Oppoitunist, 


INORDINARY. 


B. adj. Of or belonging to the inopportunists. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 19 July 111 The Inopportunist Party. 
1895 Purcert Life Manning 11. xvi. 416 A well-known 
leader of the Inopportunist or Opposition party. 

Inopportunity ingpfiudniti,. (ad. late L. 
inopfortinilds, in Quicherat : cl. mod.F. :opfor- 
tunzlé Dict. Acad. 1835).) The quality or fact cf 
being inopportune; unseasonableness. 

1500 20 Duxsar Poems xv. 23 He that dois all his best 
servyiss May spill it all with crakkis and cryis, De fowil 
Inoportunitie. 1846 Worcester cites 0. Acv. 1868 Atcoit 
Vablets 146 Vhe light .. hidden urder the busl.el of misap- 
prehension, or inopportunity, flames forth at fitting moment. 
1894 Hestuz. Gaz. 20 June 1'2 Such inoppoitunity as there 
may be in the Cunference is not the fault of its organisers. 

Inoppressive \ingpre‘siv,, a. rare. [IN-3.] 
Not oppressive; unoppressive. 

1627-77 Fectnam Aesolves tt. iii. 164 If they had the 
grounds of Morality, even the goodness of Nature would 
inake thein in-oppressive. 1832 Lewis C se& Ab. Jol. Terms 
ain 154 lyianuy is properly opposed to mild incppressive 
rule, 

Inoppugnable (ing o-gt:ab'l\, 2. raze. [1N-3.] 
Not oppugnable ; unassailable. 

1885 .V. § O. 6th Ser. XI. 279 Ilis statements, as far as 
they go, are inoppugnable. i Ssntu Perm, Message 
Exodus xi. 156 The inoppugnable might of Jehovah. 

+ Ino:'ptable, a. Cbs. rare—°. fad. L. tnopid- 
bilis, {. in- (1N- 3) + oplabsds desirable.) 

1656 Brovnr Glossegr., Jnogindle, not tu be wished for. 
1668 in Paitters. 

+Ino‘pulent, ¢. Cés. [Is-3.] Not opulent; 
poor, 

1613 Sureiey Jrav. Persia 131 This withering peace 
which you haue with the Turke..is more delighting for the 
present, then safe for the future: that rest being cuer false 
which is taken amongst incpulent and strong nesghbeurs, 

+Ino-py. Cds. rare—*, fad. L. mmofia want, 
n. of quality f. zzofs without resources, helpless: 
see -¥. Cf. obs. f. znofie (Cotgr. 1611).) Ab- 
scnce of resources; indigence, poverty. 

158: ‘To Hower. Dewrses (1879) 252 Two Goddesses to 
match your Gods there Le, Incpie and Impossibilitie. 

Inorb (irfib,, v. [Ix-2.] trans. To place in 
an o1b or sphere; to enclose or surround with or 
as with an orb, to eneirele. 

1847 Emerson Poems, //ermione (1857) 94 Veauty’s not 
beautiful to me, But sceptred genius, aye inorhed, Calsiiba- 
ing inher sphere. 1871 R. Evtis Catuddus Ixiv. 30 Ocean, 
who earth's vast globe with a watery girdle inorbeth. /ye. 
193 Grim brows, with viper tresses inorbed. 

+ Inorder, v. (és. [f. In- 7+ Orpen v., after 
L. tnordinare to bring into order, arrange, in mcd. 
L. to oidain.] /vans, To order; to ordain. 

e645 Howere Lett. I. vi. viii, I have deliver’d Mr. Secre- 
tary Cook an account of the whole legation, as your Loid- 
shipinordred me. 1656 Finttr for. Ambass. 205 Therefore 
we have inordered that he be put in safe custody. 1657 
Howe rte Londinop. 48 In the reign of Henry the fourth. .it 
was inordred. 

Inorderly (irj-adaili), 2. and adv. Chiefly Se. 
[f. In-3 + ORDERLY. ] 

A. adj. Not orderly; irregular, disorderly. 

1606 G. W[oopcockF] tr. //ist. Justine 125 a, Among these 
inorderly discords of the Realme. 1885 A. Lpcar Old Ch. 
Life Scot. Ser. 1. 167 To him it seemed inordeily: to them 
it Was worse. 

B. acy. In a disorderly way; irregularly. 

1ss8 Sc. Acts Aiary (1814) I]. 521/1 Ee said pretendit 
proces..and deme wes evill wranguuslie & Inordourlie 
gevin. 1677 Kec. Inverness I'resh.(Sc. Uist. Soc.) 24 Persons 
inorderlie married be delated to the Civill Magistrate. 

Incrdinacy (ing-idirisi). Now vzare. [f.1x- 
ORDINATE; see -acy.] The quality or condition of 
Leing inordinate ; inordinateness; also, an instance 
cr cxample of this, an inordinate act. 

a1617 P. Bayne Lect. 170 In every affection discerne 
the inordinacie of it. 1660 Genil. Calling ix. 160 Lest they 
..be surprized in the midst of their Inordinacies, and have 
their portion assigned thein in weeping and gnashirg of 
teeth. a1zrg 31. Hexry Hi és. (1835) 1. 307 The inordinacy 
cf thy affections to the world. 1784-5 //ist. Exr. in Aun. 
Reg. 37/1 That wantonness of power, and inordinacy of 
ambition. 

+ Inovrdinance. O/s. [f.Ix-2+ Oxpinance; 
associated with zvordinale.] An inordinate action 


or practice ; an excess. 

1638 Penit, Conf, (1657) 342 It is a necessary duly to cut 
off enormity and disriegled inordinances. 1673 Ladi s 
Calling Pref. 3 Why should they not with the like disdain 
turn over all sensual inordinances to meer Animals? 1762 
Gotpsm. Ci#. H’. cil, How happy .. are the English ladies, 
who never rise to such an inordinance of passion! 1799 R. 
Warner Walk (1800) 80 That state of desultory warfare in 
whicb his own inordinances..perpetually kept him. 

tIno-rdinancy. O/s. [f. as prec. + -ancy: 
prob. confused with zzordinacy.) =INOKDINACY. 

1674 Govt. Tongue 11. § 3 109 It gives..license to all 
sensual inordinancies. 1679 Putter -Woder. Ch, Eng (1843) 
47 The wild inordinancy of them who make their own private 
panciple. site rule of scripture interpretation. 1760-72 H. 

ROOKE Fool of Qual. (1808) 1. 10 In order to reform this 
inordinarcy of his desires. 

+Ino‘rdinary, 2. Ols. rare. [Ix-'.] 
ordinate, extraordinary, unusual. 

1606 G. W[oopcockE] tr. Hist. Justine 131 a, The remem- 
hrance..had more inflamed them to inordinary displeasure 
against him. 1632 Litncow 7rav.1v. 143 Striving hy all 
inordinary meanes, to hring his new devised plots to per- 
fection. 


In- 


INORDINATE. 


Inordinate (ing-dinét), 2. [ad. L. znordindt- 
zs disordered, irregular, f. 2- (IN-3) + ordindt-us, 
pa. pple. of ordindre to order, arrange, regulate.) 

1. Not ‘ordered’; devoid of order or regularity; 
deviating from right or rule; irregular, disorderly ; 
not regulated, controlled, or restrained. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. i. xxv. (Add. MS. 27,944), 
Anon be .puls is swift and bicke quakinge and inordinat. 
1485 Act 1 Hen. VII, c. 7 Statutes .. for the Punition 
of unlawful and inordinate Huntings in Forests. 1583 
J. Bev Haddon's Ansiv. Osor, 414 That the cryme which 
1s inordinate may be veduced to the order of Justice. 1625 
Fietcuer Modle Gent, u.i, When did ye there keep such 
inordinate hours? 1692 Ray Diéssol, World i. (1732) 3 Arude 
and inordinate heap. 1774 Strance in Phil. Trans. LXV. 
43 From the inordinate course of the Appenines in general, 
the vulcanic hills of that chain afford no observation so in- 
teresting to physical geography. 1898 J. R. ILtincwortn 
Div. fnumanence iv. § 4. 94 To remedy this lawlessness, to 
restore this inordinate state of humanity to order. 

2. Not kept within orderly limits, immoderate, 
intemperate, excessive. 

«1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. P 340 The clothyng..is cowpable 
..for the superfluitee, or for the inordinat scantnesse of it. 
¢1425 Orolog. Sapient. ii. in Anglia X. 342/2 Ouerleyde 
with a inordinate sorowe and vnskilfulle heuynesse. ¢ 1530 
Pol. Ret. & L. Poems 31 Inordynat bilding causith hasty 
sale of placys. 1545 Brinktow Comfl. 6b, The inordinate 
inhansyng of rentys. a 1665 J. Goopwin Filled ww, the Spirit 
(1867) 15 Drunkenness with wine, or inordinate drinking, is 
altogether inconsistent with a being filled with the Spirit. 
1716 Avoison Freeliolder No. 30 ? § He only taxes us 
with our inordinate Love of Pudding. 1793 Burke Let, 
Memb, Nat. Assembly Wks. V1. 31 Their object is to merge 
all natural and all social sentiment in inordinate vanity. 
1840 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Zé/e \1870) III. vii. 108 
Making us pay an inordinate rent for the luxury. 1872 
Yeats Growth Comm, 284 The prices. .were so inordinate. 

3. Of persons: Not conforming or subject to law 
or order, disorderly; unrestrained in passions, 
feelings, or conduct; immoderate, intemperate, 

e450 tr. De /mittatione it. xiii. 81 O hou shorte, hou 
inordinat, hou false, hou foule pei all be! 1555 Pxrtror 
Let. in Foxe A. 4 1. (1684) III. 509 The Anabaptists, an 
inordinate kind of men stirred up by the Devil, to the de- 
struction of the Gospel. 1597 Bacon Fss., Conlers Good 
& Evill vii. (Arb.) 149 Sanctuary men which were commonly 
inordinate men and malefactors. «@ 1684 Leicuton Comun. 
x Pet. i. 1 Yet were there even then amongst them, as the 
writings of the apostles testify, false brethren, and inordinate 
walkers. 1857 Buckie Cretdrz. 1. vii. 341 Inordinate ad- 
inirers of antiquity. 1871 Brownine Pr, /Johenst. 1824 No 
more foolish dread O the neighbour waxing too inordinate 
A rival. 

+4. Math. a. Juordinate proportion, a ‘ propor- 
tion’ or statement of equality of ratios in which the 
terms are not in regular order. b. Geonwt. Of a 
figure: Irregular; not equilateral and equiangular. 

1570 Biutincstey Euclid v. def. xix. 136 An inordinate 
proportionality is, when as the antecedent is to the conse- 
quent, so is the antecedent to the consequent: and as the 
consequent is to an other, so is an other to the antecedent. 
1667 H. More Div. Diad. i. xx. (1713) 151 The Spirits of 
Men..areas /soseeles betwixt the /sopleuvon and Scalennm, 
not so ordinate a Figure as the one, nor so inordinate as 
the other. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 123 There are only 
three rectilineous and ordinate figures (triangles, squares, 
hexagons] which can serve to this purpose; and inordinate 
or unlike ones must have been not only less elegant and 
beautiful, but unequal. 1823 Crass Technol. Dict., [n- 
ordinate proportion, that in which the order of the terms 
compared is irregular or disturbed. 


+Inordinate, v. és. [f. prec.] 
trans. To render inordinate. 


1646 GauLe Cases Consc. 51 To deprave the will, to in- 
ordinate the affections, to perturb the passions. 
Inordinately (ingidinli), adv. [f. Inorpt- 
NATE a. + -LY2.] In an inordinate manner or de- 
gree; in a way that is unruly or disorderly, irre- 
gularly; without government or restraint, unre- 
strainedly, intemperately; beyond measure, immo- 
derately, excessively, extravagantly. 

¢1400 Afol. Loll. 105 Brebern, we warn 30w .. bat 3e wip 
draw 30w fro ilk brober going inordinatly. c 1450 tr. De 
fmitatione i. vi, 8 Whan ever a man couetib eny bing in- 
ordinatly, anoon he is unrestid in himself. 1526 Tinpax 
2 hess. iti. 7 We behaved not oure selves inordinatly 
amonge you. 1547-64 Bautowin A/or, Philos. (Palfr.) 124 
Wine inordinately taken troubleth mans reason. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxvii. § 10 Ambition .. hath been 
accounted a vice which seeketh after honours inordinately. 
1694 Ketrtewei. Comp. Persecuted 147 Those things which 
I..have been the most inordinately fond of. 1736 Butter 
Analogy 1. iv. 103 Passions inordinately excited. 1836-9 
Dickens S#. Boz (1850) 173/1_ He was exceedingly vain, 
and inordinately selfish. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xi. (1873) 
297 Each species tends to increase inordinately. 

Inordinateness (infidinétnés). [f. as prec. 
+-NEss.] The quality or condition of being inor- 
dinate; want of restraint or moderation; intem- 
perateness, excess: an instance or example of this. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 478 Sinne is an in- 
ordinatenesse or peruersenesse of man. 1598 Fiorio, /n- 
ordinatezza, excesse, inordinatnes, intemperancie. 3633 
Br. Hair d/ard Texts, N. T. 270 Let loose toall inordinate- 
Nesse and licentious courses. 1748 Harttey Observ. Man 
il. 1. 226 The Irregularity and Inordinateness of the bodily 
Appetites decline in the same Degrees. 1876 MozLey Univ. 
Seri. vii. 148 We have Appetites and Passions which. .tend 
to inordinateness in the indulgence of them. 

+Inordina‘tion. Oés. [ad. late L. ixordi- 
nation-ent disorder, f. in- (IN-3) + ordinatio a 


rare}, 
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setting in order, ORDINATION.] The condition of | 


being inordinate (in conduct, affections, etc.) ; in- 
ordinateness ; an instance or example of this. 

1612-15 Br. Hatt Contempl., O. T. x. iii, Without tbe 
gift of continency, a low feed may impaire nature, but not 
inordination. 1667 Decay Clr. Piety xiv. § 3. 339 To re- 
move Thy auetpiav twv rawr, the inordination of our pas- 
sions. 1692 Sour 12 Sevm. (1697) I. 528 The Schoolmen, 
and Casuists .. go about to clear a Lye from that intrinsick 
Inordination, and Deviation from right Reason inherent in 
the Nature of it. 1788 T. Taytor Proci/us 1. 66 Corporeal 
baseness, indeed, arises from material inordination, de- 
forinity, and inconvenience. 

Inorganic (ingige'nik), a. [f. Ix-3 + Or- 
Ganic, Cf. F. zzorganigue, and next.] 

1. Not characterized by having organs or mem- 
bers fitted for special functions; not formed with 
the organs or instruments of life, or with the 
organization peculiar to living beings; destitute 
of organized physical structure: said of inanimate 
matter and bodies formed of it without vital action. 

Inorganic world, nature, the material world outside the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms; the world of matter, with 
the mechanical and chemical forces to which it is subject. 

3794 SULLIVAN View Nat. I, 464 We may safely conclude 
that the mineral kingdom, that asseinblage of brute inor- 
ganic bodies .. has yet distinct families and species. 1796 
Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1. Pref. 7 The morganic 
matter that forms the Earth’s surface. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Clem. i. (1814) 29 What can be more delightful than 
..to examine the progress of inorganic matter in its different 
processes of change? 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith ww. ii. § 5. 
221 In the inorganic world we observe action and re-action. 
1889 A. R. WaLtace Darwinism 17 There is a yet deadlier 
enemy tn the forces of inorganic nature. 

b. Chem, Of elements, compounds, etc.: Not 
entering into the composition of organized bodies ; 
not formed under the action of the vital forces. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 2 In living bodies there are 
two kinds of elements, inorganic and organic, The inor- 
ganic elements are those which may be obtained by the 
processes of chemistry from minerals as well as organized 
bodies. 1832 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 628 Acids, in 
general, whether organic or inorganic .. act upon sugar in 
the same manner when assisted by heat. 1864 CaxtvLe 
Fredk, Gt. xvi, i. (1872) V1. 137 Innumerable high-dressed 
gentlemen, gods of this lower world, are gone all to inorganic 
powder. 1877 Watrs Fownes' Org. Chem. (ed. 12) 2 The 
division of compounds into two distinct branches, inorganic 
and organic,—formed .. the latter only under the influence 
of a supposed vital force—must therefore be abandoned. 

e. /norganic Chemistry, that branch of Chemis- 
try which investigates inorganic compounds; the 
chemistry of mineral substances. 

As all organized bodies contain carbon, Organic Chemistry 
is usually defined as ‘the chemistry of the carbon compounds’, 
while /zorganic Chemistry comprises that of all the other 
elements and their combinations, 

(x82. T. THomsows (/it/e), A System of Chemistry of Inor- 
ganic Bodies. Cited in Penny Cycl. (1837) VII. 31/2 as /n- 
organte Chemistry.) 1847 Craic s. v. Chemistry, [norganic 
Chemistry, is that which investigates inorganic compounds. 
1854 Orr's Circle Sc., Chem. 383 The limit separating in- 
organic from organic chemistry is purely conventional. 

2. Not furnished with or acting by bodily or 
material organs; =INORGANICAL 1, 

3821 SHettey Prometh. Und. 1. 135 Speak Spirit ! from 
thine inorganic voice I only know that thou art moving 
near And love, 1830 Mackintosu Prog. Eta. hilos. Wks. 
1846 I. 161 The theory in its full extent requires a word 
such as ‘inorganic ’ (if no better can be discovered), extend- 
ing toall gratification not distinctly referred to some specific 
organ, or at least to some assignable part of the bodily 
fraine. 

3. Not belonging or proper to the organism or 
structure; that does not arise by natural growth ; 
extraneous, 

1862 Merivace Rom. Amp. (1865) III. xxviii. 325 The 
vitahty of European intellect would have thrown off the 
yoke of an inorganicand alien despotism. 1880 C.E. Norton 
Church Build. Mid. Ages 229 note, The forms of the highly 
ornamented gables are curiously inorganic. 


b. Philol. 


3861 Max Miuier Sc. Lang. 322 These languages will 
hardly ever agree in what is anomalous or inorganic. 1875 
Wuitney Life Lang. v. 93 It all grew out of an inorganic 
extension of such constructions. /é/d. vii. 127 Such a dis- 
tinction [as that of réad, réad, lad, léd, etc.J is wont 10 be 
termed ‘inorganic’, as distinguished from one like dozed 
from ove, which answers just the purpose for which it was 
at first intended. fod. Feminine words which in Old Eng: 
lish ended in a consonant often took in Middle English an 
inorganic -¢ (derived from the oblique cases), as in OE. 
gédnes, ME. gédnesse, and all nouns in -ves. 

e. Path. fnorganic murmur : see quot. 

1884 Cassell’s Encyctl. Dict., Inorganic cardiac-murmur, 
3891 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Murmur, Inorganic Murmurs, 
abnormal or superadded heart-sounds which are not due to 
disease of the heart substance, such as hemic murmurs. 
Inorganic murmurs are also said to be due to the irregular 
action of the musculi papillares in the left ventricle {etc.]. 

4. Without organization or systematic arrange- 
ment. 

1843 CarLyLeE Past & Pr. 11, x, That inorganic waste 
whirlpool. 


+Inorga‘nical, 2. Oés. [f. In-3 + OrcanicaL, 
Cf. Gr. dvépyavos without organs or instruments. ] 

1. Without organs or instruments ; not having, or 
not acting by, organs. Said of the soul or mind. 

1621 Burton Axat. Aled. 1. i. ut. ix, Many erroneous 


opinions are about the essence and original of it {the soul] 
.. whether it be organical, or inorganical; seated in the 
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INORTHOGRAPHY. 


hrain, heart or blood; mortal or immortal. /dfd., All three 
facultics make one Soule, which is inorganicall of it selfe, 
although it be in all parts, and incorporeall, using their 
Organs, and working by them. 1643 Sir 'T. Browne Relig. 
Med.1. § 36 Nor truely can I peremptorily deny, that the 
soule in this her sublunary estate, is wholly and in all accep- 
tions inorganicall. 1678 Cupwortn /ntell. Syst. 1. 1. § 45. 
55 Aristotle should otherwise contradict himself, who had 
before affirmed, the Intellect to be Separable, Unmixed and 
Inorganical. 21688 — /ouuut, Mor. (1731) 135 Though 
Sense is Passive and Organical, yet Knowledge is In- 
organical and an Active Power and Strength of the Mind. 
= INORGANIC I. 

1674 Bovte Ef. Air's Moisture Wks. IIL. 799 The moist- 
ening particles .. exercise a notable .. force, even upon in- 
animate and inorganical bodies. 1685 — Effects ATot. vii. 80 
Sonorous motions of the Air .. find in bodies inanimate and 
Inorganicall, such congruous Textures and Dispositions to 
admit their action. 1690 Locke H/uim. Und. i. vi. § 12 
We conie to the lowest and most inorganical parts of matter. 

Inorganically (ingige'nikali), adv. [-L¥ 2.] 

+1. Without reference to organs or organiza- 
tion. Obs. 

1676 ALLEN Address Non-conf. 101 The whole body of 
the Nation of the Jews... were .. Abraham’s Spiritual Seed, 


and as such were Church matter, and a Church inorgani- 
cally considered. 

2, ‘Without organs’ (Webster, 1828). 

3. Without organization or organized plan. 

1853 Froupe Short Stud., Forgot. Worthies (1867) 297 
Some unknown gentleman volunteer sat down and chronicled 
the voyage which he had shared: and thus inorganically 
arose a collection of writings .. striking .. for their high 
moral beauty. 

Inorganism \inguginiz’m. rare. 


[1n-3, after 
znorganic.| 


Absence of organization or organic 


structure, 
1882 Champion of Faith 169 heading, Inorganism and 
Mind. = 


+Inorga‘nity. Os. rare—'. [f. In-3 + L. 
organ-um, Gr, Opyav-ov organ, instrument + -1TY.] 
The condition of being without organs. 

3643 Sir T. Browne Xelrg. Aled. 1.§ 36 There is no Organ 
or Instrument for the rational Soul; for in the brain, which 
we term the seat of Reason, there is not any thing of 
moment more than I can discover in the crany of a beast; 
and this is a sensible, and no inconsiderable argument of 
th= inorganity of the Soul. 1656 LbLrount Glossogr., [nor- 
ganity, the want of such [organical] dispositions. 1676 in 
Cotes. 1727 Baicey vol. II, /zorgunity, a Deprivation of 
Organs or Instruments. 

Inorganizable (inguganai:zib’l), @. rare. 
{In-3: cf. mod.F. zxorganisable.} Not organiz- 
able; that cannot be organized. 

1883 E.C. Mann Psychol. Med. 34 Hyperemia .. some- 
times accompanied by organizable or inorganizable exudates. 

Inorganization (ing:ganaizei-fan). [In- 3.] 
Absence of organization ; unorganized condition. 

1839 Por Fall Honse of Usher Wks. 1864 1. 301 The 
kingdom of inorganization. 1885 Scrence July 66 ‘The idea 
of grossness, of Inorganization, which the untrained mind 
applies to the world of matter. 

Inorganized (inguganaiz’d), a. [In-3.] Not 
organized; not having organization. 

1649 Sounds Publ, Obed. 5 What it is that forms in- 
organized people into a Government? 1793 Beppors Cad- 
cudus 178 Subject to the laws of inorganized matter. 1856 
Mrs. Browninc Aur, Leigh 1. 250 These tones, inor- 
ganized to any tune. 

Inorgano’graphy. rare. [f. INoRGaN(Ie + 
-GRAPHY.} That branch of science which treats of 
inorganic bodies. 1893 in Fun. 

Inoriginate (incri-dginct), a. [In-3: perh. 
repr.a Schol.L. zvorigindtus.] Not originated, not 
having a beginning. 

1852 Be. Forses Nicene Cr. 91 That..the Hutchinsonians 
--held a doctrine concerning three inoriginate Persons, 
which, in its legitimate consequences, would have led to a 
species of Tritheism, . 

I-norisched, -id, ME. pa. pple. of NourisH v. 

+ Inorm,-e, Inormious, Inormitie, Inorm- 
Iy, Inormous, obs. (chiefly Sc.) ff. ENors, etc. 

c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 18 Nothire stekis fra 
goddis mercy of pe syne be quantyte, na 3et of It pe Inor- 
myte. ¢1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxxiv. 139 The 
fassoun, and pe fek, 3e suld it fynd inorme. 1600 J. Met- 
vitt Diary (1842) 379 Inormlie grievit and hurt. 1662 
Gianvitt Lex Orient. it, 13 What an inormous strength, 
bad education hath to deprave and pervert well dispos’d 
inclinations. ‘ 

Inornate (ing-inct), a. [ad. L. zvorndt-us, f. 
in- (IN- 3) + ornai-us adorned.] Not ornate; un- 
adorned, plain, simple. 

¢1sro Barctay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Aj, To file not 
with vices nor language inornate. a 1834 Coteripce Lr/. 
Rem, (1838) III. 419 Unperfumed, inornate lays, not redolent 
of art. 1849 Dana Geol. App. i. (1850) 709 Its inornate 
plications, 1895 Saintssury “ss. Eng. Lit. 176 Which can 
transform words quite as simple and inornate into perfect 
poetry. 

Hence + Inornately av. 

a 3568 ‘No woundir is’ 55 in Bannatyne Poems (1879) 
v. 675 My style, inornetly compond. 

+Ino‘rthodox, a. Ods. rare. [In-3.] Unor- 
thodox. . 

1657 GauLF Sapient. Fustif. Ep. Ded., The expressions... 
of the Inorthodox. 1698 FRYER Acc. E. India & P. 284 
The Idle Dreams and Malicious Practises of the Inorthodox. 

+Inortho:graphy. Oés. rare.—! [In-3.] In- 
correct spelling ; heterography. 

1864 in WessTER, citing FELTHAM. 


INOSCULATE. 


T-nortured, ME. pa. pple. of Nurture v. 

T-nosate, a salt of Inosic acid, q v. 

Inosculate (ingski#le't), v. [f. In-2 + L. 
osculare to furnish with a mouth or outlet, e.g. the 
veins (Calius Aurelianus), f. dscedum, dim. of 65 
mouth (also a kiss, whence dscudire, -ari to kiss). 

‘The transitive uses occur chiefly in the passive voice. ] 

L. suir. Of blood-vessels, etc.: To open into 
cach other, to unite or join by running together ; 
to have connexion terminally ; to anastomosce. 

1683 Snare Anat. [Morse 1. xxi. 1686) 44 Interwoven with 
the Veins, with which yet they do no where inosculate 
1737 Bracken Farriery /inpr. (1757) IL. 181 The Veins and 
Arteries cannot inosculate with one another, to make the Parts 
adhere. 1754-64 SMeLtiE JA/idwif 1. 134 The arteries .. 
at last end in small capillaries that inosculate with the veins, 
1835-6 Toon Cycl. Anat. 1. 742/2 The arteries of opposite 
sides inosculate with each other. 

2. Of fibres, solid parts, etc.: To unite by inter- 
penetrating or fitting closely into each other. 

1713 Denna /’hys.- Cheol. v. vill. (1727) 306 This fifth Con- 
jugation of Nerves is branch'd..to the Pracurdia also, in 
some Measure, by inosculating with one of its Nerves. 1816 
Kirsy & Se. utomol. (1843) 1. 332 Which grooves by 
means of a mos! curious apparatus of hooks like those in 
the lamina of a feather inosculate into each other, 1835 
Kirpy fad. & Just. Anim. UL. xvii. 168 ‘The thigh inoscu- 
lates with the lower part of..the nameless bone. 1874 Car- 
PENTER A/ent, Phys. 1. it, § 37 (1879) 36 Minute fibrillac, 
which seem to imosculate with each other, so as to form 
a network, 

3. trans, To cause (blood-vessels, or the like) to 
open into cach other; to connect by anastomosis. 

1734 W. Gierarp Cases Méidztf Wi. 128 The mouths of 
its vessels which were before inosculated into the Placenta. 
1744 Berkurry Siris § 34 Capillary arteries in the trunk, 
iuto which are inosculated other vessels of the bark. 1829 
Soutuey Sir 7. More 1.171 The vessels of the tumour are 
.. inosculated into some of the principal veins and arteries. 

4. To cause (fibres, or the like) to interpenctrate 
or pass into each other. 

1671 Grew Anat, 21. 1. ii. § 14 "Tis most probable, that 
none of their Fibres are truly inosculated, savin: perhaps, 
in the Plexures. 1673 — dual. Roots iti. § 14 They seem 
«. Where they are Lraced, to be Inosculated ; so as to be 
pervious one into another. 1773 Dexnau Vhys.- Theol. w. 
ni, 229 The Branches of one of the auditory Nerves. . {are) 
inosculated with the Nerves to go to the Heart and Dreast. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) IV. 325 Vhe tunour was 
so adherent to other organs, and .. inosculated with the 
omentum, that excision was impracticable, 

5. transf. and fig. a. intr. ‘Yo pass into; to 
join or unite soas to become continuous; to blend. 

1836 Blackw. Mag. XX XIX. 299 Mysticism, pantheism, 
and scepticism .. to nsea medical term, inosculate, and lead 
at last to the same result. 1853 Kane Grinned! Exp. vi. 
(1856) 47 A large strait, called the Waigat .. inosculates 
with the bay. 1854 De Quincey A ulobiog. Sk. Wks. IL. 
51 The points .. at which theology inosculates with philo- 
sophy. 1874 Coves Birds N. IV. 371 Data for determina- 
tion of the line along which the two varieties inosculate. 
1874 CARVENTER Ment. Phys. 11, x. (1879) 429 Our ideas are 
thus linked in ‘ trains’ or ‘series’, which .. inosculate with 
each other like the branch lines of a railway. ‘ 

b. trans. To cause to grow together or unite 
closely so as to become continnous, 

1829 Srory Value Legal Stud. Misc. Writ. (1852) 505 The 
civil law. .has been adopted, or, if I may say so, inosculated, 
into the juridical polity of all continental Europe, as a fun- 
damental rule, 1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 548 How can you, 
then,..inosculate yourselves among the heathen—before that 
day arrives? 22849 H. Cotiripce “ss. (1851) 11. 39 The 
licence lately revived of inosculating the stanzas (of elegiac 
measure] should be used sparingly. 

Hence Ino‘seulated /f/. a., grown together. 

1883 J.C. Brown Forests Eng. 33 In Epping Forest there 
are... several curious specimens of ‘inosculated’ oaks, 
exhibiting the singular mode of growth so designated, by 
which two trees are united together. 

Inosculating jing'skiz“le'tin), 77. a. [f. prec. 
+ -InG1.} That inosculates; communicating by 
or as by anastomosis; meeting or running together ; 
uniting so as to become continuous. 

1715 Taytor in PAil. Trans. XX1X. 347 The Radiuses of 
their inosculating Circles. 1753 N. Torriano Aidwifry 20 
There seemed to be inosculating Vessels between the Cho- 
tion and Amnion. 1819 Crappe 7. of //ad/ v1, Drear, dark, 
inosculating lanes. 1854 Hooker /imal. Fruls. U1. xxx. 
337 Intersected by innumerable inosculating channels. 

Inosculation (ingskizlZ-fan’. [n. of action f. 
InoscuLaTe: cf. L. dsculatio vendrum the inoscu- 
lation of blood-vessels (= dvagrépwots) in Czlius 
Aurelianus.} The action of inosculating; the 
opening of two vessels of an animal body, or of 
a vegetable, into each other; anastomosis; junc- 
tion by insertion; hence, applied to the similar 
junction of fibres, and generally to any branch- 
system; also to the junction of solid parts which 
fit into each other, and generally, to the passing 
of one thing into another. Also fravsf. and fig. 

1672 Phil. Trans. VI1. 5133 The Veins..are disposed 
with them into a certain net-work; whether by Inoscula- 
tions or bare contact only, we pretend not to determine. 
1676 Coie /éid. X1. 604 Mutual inosculations between the 
contiguous fibres. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 17. 1/2 The Blood 
did pass by the Inosculation of the Vessels. 1797 Burke 
Regic. Peace iii. Wks. VII. 399 This grand junction is an 
inosculation of the grand trunk (canal). 1833-6 J. H. New- 
MAN Hist. Sk. Prim. Chr, 418 The dove-tailings and inos- 
culations of historical facts. 1840 E. Witson dual. Vade 
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Al, (1842) 263 The entire body may be considered as one 
uninterrupted circle of inosculations, or anastomoses. 1876 
E. Mettor /'riesth. v. 20g The transition (from the Old to 
the New Dispensation) was less one of sudden shock than 
of gentle inosculation. 

Inosic (eingzik,, a. Chem. [f.a potential * rose 
(f. INo- muscle + -osE) +-1c.) Of the substance uf 
muscle ; in ¢mosic acid, an acid found in the mother- 
liquor of the preparation of creatine from flesh- 
juice. Its salts are I-nosates. 

1865-92 Warts Dict. Chem. IL. 274 Inosic acid is un- 
crystallisable, easily soluble in water, and has a very agree- 
able flavour of broth. /4/d., ‘he inosates, heated on plati- 
num-fuil, decompose, giving off an odour of ruast meat. 
Inosate uf potassium forms elongated quadrilateral prisms. 
1878 Kixczert Anim. Chem 330. 

Inosin .aingsin). Chem. 
InositTE. 

1865-72 Watts Dict, Chem, WN. 274 énosite (also Jnosin. 

Inosinic \aingsinik,, a. Chem. [f. prec. + -1¢.] 
In tnosinic acid, the carlier name, given by Liebig, 
of inosic acil. So Inosinate = INosaTE. 

1855 Mayne £xxfos. Lex., Inoscinate, a combination ol 
inoscinic acid with a salifiable base. 1857 G. Biro L'rin. 
Deposits (ed. 5 108 Creatine and its alles, creatinine and 
inosinic acid. 1859 /ownes’ Man. Chem. 551 The mother- 
liquid from flesh from which the kreatin has been deposited 
contains, amon, other things, a new acid, the inosinic, the 
aqueous solution of which refuses to crystallize, 

Inosite (ai-nosait). Chom. [f. *#r205¢ (see INosic) 
+ -ITE,)_ A non-fermentable saccharine substance 
(C,1H1,,0, + 211,0,, isomeric with glucose, disco- 
vered by Scherer 1850) in the fluid contained in 
the cardiac muscular tissue of the ox, and since 
found in other paits of the body and in several 
plants. Orig. called srosiv. 

1857 G. Bian Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 43 Creatine, creati- 
nine, inosinic acid, inosite. 1858 /’enny Cycd. 2nd Suppl. 
1733/1. 1859 fownes’ Alan, Chem. 355 nosite .. iv identical 
with phaseomannite, which occurs in unripe beans (/’Aase- 
olus. 1897 Aldlbutt's Syst. Mied. IV. 30) The sugars met 
with in the urine are dextrose, lactose, and inosite, 

Inostensible | ingste‘nsib'l, a. [fx-3.] Not 
ostensible; unavowed. Ilencc Inoste nsibly a/v. 

1791 Burke's Corr. 1844) IL, 298 The Chevalier.. gues to 
England ‘inostensibly or ostensibly, as shail Le thought best) 
to act as agent for the princes. 1843 / act's Mag. X. 149 
The deterioration, .was.. progressive aud inostensible. 1884 
Llomil, Monthly Oct. 764 Their sympathies have, either 
obviously or inostensibly, been on the side of the strong. 

Inou, -ough,e, -0u3 e, -ouh, obs. fi. Exoucn, 
Enow. 

+tInou'nd, v. Obs. rare—'. [a. F. inonder 
(13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. zundare to IN- 
UNDATE: cf. surround.) trans. To inundate; to 
flood. Cf. Inunp. 

1657 Howece Londinop. 13 The Thames often inounds the 
bankes about London. ; 

Inouth, var. INwitn Odés., within. 

In-ower (inou'r). Sc. [f. In adv. + ower, Sc. 
form of Over.) In towards some point; esp. 
nearer to the fire. Cf. alour, in-by.) 

1813 W. Beattie Zales 32 (Jam.) Syne she sets by the 
spinning wheel, Taks them in-’er, and warms them weel. 
1816 Scott Axntiz. xxvi, The lady carried it in-ower and 
out-ower wi’ her son. 1825-80 JAMIESON ».v., Come sn- 
onre, come forward, and join the company. /n-oucr and 
Out-oner, backwards and forwards. 1885 Mrs. Oupiuant 
Two Stories Seen & Uns., Open Door 75 Lord, let that 
woman there draw him inower. 

Inoxidable (ingksidabl), a. rare. [in- 3; 
cf. F. tnoxydable.) Not oxidable; inoxidizable. 
Hence Inoxidabi‘lity. 

1841 Grove Contrib. Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces 242 The 
inoxidability of the anode. /4fd. 249 The inoxidable metals. 
1871 Mercier & Kine tr. Verne's Fr. Earth to Moon viii. 
48 Our cannon must be. indissoluble, and tnoxydable by 
the corrosive action of acids. 

Inoxidizable ingksidai-zib'l), a2.  [Ix-3.] 
Not oxidizable; that cannot be oxidized; Incap- 
able of rusting. 

1864 WessteER, /no.xidizable, Inoxydizable. 1880 W.C. 
Roperts /utrod. Metallurgy 6 Separating it from precious 
or inoxidizable metals. 1883 Fisherics Exhib. Catal. 76 
Ladies’ Work Tables..mounted with engraved Argenton or 
Inoxidisable Metal. , 

Ino:xidize, v. [In-3.) ¢vans. To render (iron, 

etc.) not liable to oxidize; to keep from oxidizing. 
Hence Ino'xidizing vé/. sd. 
_ 1881 Jfetal World No. 3. 35 A new method of protecting 
iron from the effects of the atmosphere. .. The inoxydising 
process consists in coating the cast or wrought-iron objects 
with a silicate composition, 1883 Scéence 1. 103 Paints, .. 
enamels, galvanizing, electrodepositing, and what is called 
‘inoxidizing *, are among the many systems now in vogue 
lo effect the preservation of iron and steel! 

Ino‘xidized, a. [Is-3.] Not oxidized. 

1883 R. Hatpaxe Workshop Receipts Ser. 1, 411/1 The 
newly-formed pigment is separated from the inoxidized 
copper by washing on a sieve. 

I-noyed, ME. pa. pple. of Noy v., Oés. 

+ Inoynt, Inoynted, var. enoint(ed, obs. forms 
of ANoinT, ANOINTED. 

¢1350 Hore de Cruce in Leg. Rood (1871) 224 Cristes body 
.. In oynt he was wyt aromat holi wril to fulle. 1499 
Promp. Parv. 262/1 (Pynson) Inoynted, fnunctns. 

Inp-: see Imp-, as in s2pale, inpane, etc. 

Inpale, error for i fale: see PALE. 


[f.as prec. +-IN.] = 


IN-PUSHING. 
Inn-para:bola. J/ath, [Cf. In-crrciy.) An 
inscribed parabola. 

Inparfit\e, -yt, obs. forms of IMPERFECT a. 

+I-n-parish, O/s. rare—'. [See Iv adv. 12 d.] 
A parish within city or borough bounds, 

a 1677 Hare fri, Orig. Man. tu. x. 237 The In Parishes 
until the late Fire..have increased from g to 10..the 16 
Our Partshes have in that time increased from 7 to 12, 

In partibus: see In Lai. prep. 

In-parts: see In adv. 11. 

tI-n-path. nonce-wd. [?f. IN- 3, after L. via 
invia.) A way thatis no way, an impassable way. 

sut Stanyhurst may have misunderstood L. invia and 
taken it as=intricate, involved, or internal way. 

1583 STANVHURST ness 1. (Arb.) 82 Italy is hence parted 
by long crosse dangerus inpaths. 

In-patient, In-pensioner: see Is adv. 124. 

Inpayre, obs. form of Impatr. 

+I'n-penny. Ods. [f. Ix adv. 12 + Prexyy.] 
A payment on coming in; entrance-moncy. 

213.. Regist. Monast, Cokesford (Spelman, De Inpeny et 
Outpeny, consuetudo talis est in villa de East Rudhain . 
unum denarium. pro ingressu suo. 

I-n-pent, ff/.a. [f. In adv. 11 b + PENT; cf. 
IMveNt.] Pent in. 

1613-16 W. Browne Frit. Past. 1. iii, Whose in-pent 
theughts him long time having pained. 

In-pentahe.dron. J/ath. (Cf. Ix-cmcre.) 
An inscriled pentahedron, 

Inpermixt, variant of IMrerMiIxtT a. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 157 Men inpermixte with 
other naciones. 

In perpetuum: see In Lat. prep. 

Inpersua‘dable, obs. f. IMPERSUADABLE. 

1713 in G. Sheldon //ist. Deerfield, Alass. (1895) 1. 350 
She continued inpersuadable to speak. ; 

Inpeteous, Inphant, Inpight, Inplije, obs. 
ff. fmPETUOUS, INFANT, IMpictt, IMPLY. 

Inplacable, obs. form of IMpLacaBLE. 

1650 If. More in Enthus. Tri. (1656) F jb, An inplacable 
enmity to immorality and foolery. 

Inplu'me, en-, obs. var. ImPLUME, EMrLUME. 

1611 Fiorio, /mfennare, to enfeather, lo enplume. /érd., 
inpennacchiare, to infeather, to inplume. 

Inpoi:son, obs. var. of expoison, EMPOoIsON, 

©1440 Promp. Part. 262/1 Inpoysyon, or poysnyn.., t- 
toxico, 1611 Frorio, /uuclenare, to inpuison, to inuenome. 

I-n-polygon. A/a‘h. [Ct. IN-cinece.] An 
inscribed polygon. 

In pontificalibus: see In Lat. prep. 

Inport, -portable, -portune, -possible, 
-potence, obs. ff. Ivor, etc. In posse: see 
Tosse. Inpossession, obs. f. Imvosition. 

Inpour .i'n,poes), sb. [Is adv. 11 d.J A pour- 
ing in; inflow, inrush. 

1885 /anch. /ixam. 5 May 5/2 A rush of gas, followed by a 
tremendous inpour of water. 1893 2. Peacock in Aediquary 
Apr. 102 The whole of the period..was harassed by the in- 
pour of barbarians. : : 

Inpour, v. rare. [Ix-}.)  tuér. To pour in. 

1885 L. Ouirnant Syonpuenumata xvii. 269 At every hour 
of the sweet repose when I.fe inpours. 

I-n;powred, ///. a. fis adv. 11b.) That is 
poured in, 

165: Hoopes Leviath. 1. iv. (1839) 27 If it be false to say 
that virtue can be poured..the words inpoured virtue. .are 
as absurd and insignificant as a round quadrangle. 1864 
Ii. Fatcoxer in Reader 5 Mar. 302/1 The southern end of 
the lake has been filled up by the deposition of inpoured silt. 

I'n,pou:ring, vé/. sb. [Is adv. 11¢.) The 
action or fact ol pouring in. 

wjzx R. Kein tr. 7. & Kempis’ Solil. Soul x. 177, 1 am 
like a soured Vessel and wholly unworthy of the Inpouring 
of thy good Spirit. 1860 Pusey Min, Proph. 225 There 
shall be one unceasing inpouring of riches. 

I'n,pou:ring, ff/. a. [IN adv. 11a.) That 
pours or rushes in. 

1853 Farapay in Bence Jones Life (1870) II. 307, I thought 
it better to stop the inpouring flood. 1884 G. Merevitt in 
Fortn, Rev. Dec. 738 One among the inpouring passengers. 

Inpoveryssh, -practicable, -pravable, 
etc.: see Imp-. In principio: see In Lat. prep. 

Inprint, Inprinter, Inprison, etc., obs. ff. 
IMPRINT v., IMPRINTER, IMPr1SON, cte. 

1611 FLorio, Jpressore, an inprinter, a stamper. 1658 A. 
Fox Wurtz’ Surg. . xxvii. 179 Splinters will hardly be so 
broad as to keep the roulers off from in-printing. 

+Inpronunciable, a. Os. rare—'.  [Is- 3.] 
Not to be pronounced or uttered ; unutterable. 

1§52 Lynogsay .onarche 6069 With hart it is vnthynk- 
abyll And with toungis Inpronunciabyll. 

Inpropo rtionable, var. IMPROPORTIONABLE. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav, 211 Three small plumes short 
and inproportionable. 

In propria persona: see In Lat. prep. 

Inprynt, -pudence, -pudent, -pugn: see 
Imprint, etc. Inpurple, obs. var. of EMPURPLE. 

+Inpu-rtured, fa. pple. Obs. =tmportrayed: 
cf. IMeortTUuRaIr. 

1526 SKELTON Magny. 1570 Inpurtured with fetures after 
your purpose, ' 

I-n-pushing, v6/. 5d. [f. push in (see 1y adv. 
11c¢)+-1nG1,.} “The action of pushing in. 

1884 Stand. Nat. Hist, 1, Introd. 11 Vhis isaccomplished by 
inpushings of the epiblast at the extremities of the body. 
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I-n,put, sd. Sc. [In adv. 11d.] A sum put 
in; a contribution. 

1753 Scots Mag. Aug. 421/1 An input of four guineas was 
run for by a white galloway..and a bay mare. 1766 W. 
Gorpon Gen. Connting-ho. 11 My account .. is debited for 
my inputs. 1818 Scott //rt. A/idé. xii, Ilka ane to be liable 
for their ain input. 1859 W. Anperson Disc. (1860) 163 
The half crown, yea sixpenny, skip-the-plate .. in-put of 
wealthy merchants and landlords .. 1s all made manifest. 

t+tInpu't, v. Os. Also 4 yn-, 6 Se. impute, 
6-7 imputt. [f. Ix-! or In adv. + PUT v.: in 
earliest quots. after L. zmponere.] 

l. trans. To put on, impose. 

1382 Wyciir 1 A/acc. xi, 13 Ptholome .. ynputtide two 
dyademes to his hed, of Egipt and Asie. — dicts xxviil. 3 
Whanne Poul hadde gederid sum multitude of kittingis of 
vynes, and ynputt on the fyer. 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love 
ut ii. (Skeat) |. 120 That .. maner of necessyte be input to 
gentilmen, that they shulden not varien fro the vertues of 
their auncestres. : ome 

2. To put in, set, or place (in some position). Sc. 

1557-75 Diurnal Occurr, (Bannatyne Ciub) 152 Thay .. 
detrudit the Ministarie of Goddis word, and imputt in thair 
places preistis to celebrate mess againe. 1593 Sc. Acts 
Jas. VI (1814) 48 (Jam.) It salbe lesum to the said Mr. 
cunyiour to imputt and oulputt forgearis, prentaris, and all 
vthiris thingis belanging to the said office. 1652 Z. Boyp 
Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 24/2 Quhome I| .. surrogat sub- 
stitute and imputte in my full richt tytill and place of the 
sainyn. 1670 Srat.pinc Trond, Chas. / (1829) 11. 30 Thay 
first mell with the five cinque portis, inputtis and outputtis 
governouris at their plesour. 

Hence Input ff/. a., Inpu:tting vJ/. 56. Also 
I-npu:tter, one who puts in. 

Quots. @1578 refer to the imprisonment of James IIf in 
Edinburgh Castle by the Scottish lords. 

1498 Acta Dom. Conc. 320(Jam.) That the said Thomas.. 
has done na wrang in the inputting of the saidis gudis in 
the said tennement again. a1578 Lixpesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (S. V.S.) 1. 177 All letteris and commande- 
mentis and proclieinatiounis was gevin and maid in his 
name, lyke as they war befoir his imputing. /é#2., The 
lordis. .that was his inputtaris. /4/d. 178 Desyrand support 
--quhairby he might be relaxit out of the castell of Edin- 
burgh and to be revengit of his imputtaris. /62:2. 183 Cer- 
tane lordis .. quho was the consallouris of the maist pairt of 
his imputing. 1839 Lockuart Sadlantyne-H umbug Handled 
34 The whole input sto:k was gone. 

Input(e, -putrible, -pytuous, etc. : see Ir-. 

I-n-qua:dric. A/ath. [Cf. Iy-crrcte.) An 
inscribed quadric. So I-n-quadrila teral, an in- 
scribed quadrilateral. 

Tnquai-ntance. ronce-wi., fancifully used by 
(and after) Coleridge for ‘intimate acquaintance ’. 
So Inquai-nted f7/. a. 

a 1834 CoLeripcE in Fraser's Mag. (1835) XI. 54 Friend- 
ships .. ‘The sorts, methinks, may be reduced to three. 
Acquaintance many, and Conquaintance few; But for /2- 
quaintance { know ‘only two—The friend I’ve mourned 
with, and the maid I woo! 1840 /Aid. XXII]. 613 There 
must be a want of ‘inquaintance’ (if I may borrow Cole- 
ridge’s word) with the spirit of Shakspeare’s plays. 1849 
Ibid. XL. 5337 Both were intimately acquainted, or rather, 
in Coleridge’s fanciful phraseology, inquainted, with the 
works of Plutarch and Montaigne. , 

+Inquart. Obs. rare. [a. F. inguart (Littré).] 
= INQuanTATION. 

1683 Satmon Doron Med. 1. 315 The calcination of Gold 
by the ‘Inquart’: The name of Inquart is given to this Im- 
mersive calciuation of Gold. 

Inqua‘rtate, v. rare. [f. prec. or next: see 
-ATE3.] trans. To separate (gold) from silver by 
quartation. Hence Inqua‘rtated A//. a. 

1868 Seyvp bullion 214 The inquartated Button obtained 
is flattened on an anvil. ; 

Inquarta‘tion. rave. [?a. F. txguartation 
(Littré).] The process of separating gold from 
silver by means of nitric acid: see QUARTATION. 

1881 in RArmonp Mining Gloss. 1898 Chamb. Frnt. 1. 
713/1 Many minor processes, such as roasting, scorification, 
and inquartation, enter inlo the work done in assay. 

Inquarter, var. ENquarTeER, to quarter (troops). 

In-quarto. vere. [f. phrase 7 guarto (see 
Quarto); cf. F. ¢2-guarto.) A volume in quarto ; 
a quarto book. 

1865 Pall Malt G. No. 126. 5/1 To form a thin in-quarto. 

Inqueir, inquere, obs. Sc. ff. Inquire v. 

+Inque‘nchable, ¢. Ots. rare—'. [IN- 3.) 
Unquenchable. 


1577 Dee Relet, Spir. 1. (1659) 56 Almost for ever buried 
in a lake of ignorance, and inquenchable flame. 


+Inque-red, a. Obs. rare—'. [? pa. pple. of 
*inguere, a. F. enquenrer to put into the heart, to 
instruct (Godef.); cf. PERQUERE.) Instructed. 
Well inquered, well-bred, well-mannered, 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 21/1 Wel tetchyd, or inqveryd (A., 


11, well condiciond or maneryd, S. welle techyd or inqweryd), 
morosus, vel bene morigeratus. 


Inquest (i‘nkwest), 55. Forms: 3 anqueste, 
4-5 enqueste, 5-7 enquest, 5- inquest, (6 Sv. 
-queist). [a. OF. engueste = Pr. enguesta, It. in- 
chiesta, Romanic and med.L. 7nguesta, sb. from fem. 
pa. pple. of Com. Romanic *inguérére (L. tn- 
quirére), It. inchterere, inchiedere, Pr. enquerre, 
enguerer, OF. enguerre, mod.F. exguérir to Inx- 
QUIRE; analogous to sbs. in -a/a, -ada, -ce: see 
“ADE. The spelling with 7#-, though frequent in 
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the 17th c., was not finally established until the 
18th c. The pronunciation zzgue'st, whence the 
on "guest, came down to theend of the 17th c.] 

. A legal or judicial inquiry to ascertain or de- 
cide a matter of fact, esp. one made by a jury ina 
civil or criminal case. Formerly, a general term 
for all formal or official inquiries into matters of 
public or state interest, as fixing of prices, valua- 
tion of property with reference to assessments, etc. 
Now mostly = ‘coroner's inquest’ (see CORONER). 
Great Inguest, an appellation sometimes given to the 
Domesday inquiry and valuation. 

a. cx2g90 Beket 387 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 117 Poru an-queste 
[v. x. enqueste] he let poru3 be contreies an-quere Hov muche 
ech Man scholde paize. ¢ 1325 Poem times Edw. 11 (Percy) 
Ixx, Other wit(h]a fals enquest Hang him by the throte. 1393 
Lance. P. Pl. C. v1. 57 Clerkes .. Sholde noper swynke ne 
swete ne swere at enquestes. ¢ 1400 Kom. Kose 6977 Many 
tymes I make enquestes..'l’o dele with other mennes thing, 

‘That istomeagretlykyng. 1598 Kitcutn Courts Leet (1675) 
226 Enquest shall be by custom of the Realm, between party 
and party. 1641 Vermes de la Ley 137, Lnguest is that 
inquiry which is made by Jurors in all causes civill or 
criminall touching the matter in fact. And such inquirie is 
either of office or at the mise of the parties. 1655 FULLER 
CA, Hist. 1x. ii. § 4 He was indicted upon that Certificat 
in the County of Middlesex by the common Jury of enquest 
in the Kings-Bench for that County. 

B. 1483 Cath, Angl. 1906/2 An Inqwest, /nguesicio, duo- 
dena, 1614 SELDEN Titles Hon, 320 If any were distrain’d 
to bee made Knight, hauing neither in Fee, nor for life, 
twentie pounds reuenue, and the same were prou'd .. by 
inquest, he should be discharg'd. 1660 R. Coxe /’ower & 
Sxby. 193 Indicted of such offences by solemn inquest of 
lawful men in the Kings Court. 1714 Fr. Bh. of Rates 10 
We have caused a general Inquest to be made into all the 
Tolls which are raised upon all the Rivers in Our Kingdom. 
1827 Hatram Const. //1st. (1876) 1. i. 42 Arbitrary inquests 
for offences and illegal modes of punishment. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr... iii, Vhere being nothing more to be done until 
the inquest was held next day. 1874 Stusss Const. //ist. 
1. ix. 275 The great inquest of all, the Domesday survey. 
1882 Miss Brappon W¢. Xoyad 111. ili. 44 You had Letter go 
and watch the inquest, and make yourself useful to the 
coroner. ; 

b. + Court of Jnguest (see quot. 1706). + f/ait- 

fax Inquest, a summary trial. /uguest of Office, 
a. (see quot. 1768); b. ‘loosely used of an in- 
quiry into a person’s right to the possession of an 
office held by the governinent to be torfeited’(U.S.). 

197-8 Br. Hare Saé. iv. i. 18 Some more strait-lac'd 
luror of the rest, Impannel’d of an Haly-Fax inquest. 1706 
Puttties, The Court of Inguest, at Guild-hall, London, a 
particular Court that takes Cognizance of and determines 
all Complaints preferred for Debt by one Citizen against 
another under the sum of Forty Shillings. 1768 Biack- 
STONE Comm. IL. xvii. 258 /nguisttion or ing nest of office ..is 
an oo bees made by the king’s officer..or by commissioners 
specially appointed, concerning any matter that intitles the 
king to the possession of lands or tenements, goods or chat- 
tels. 1876 Dicsy Read Prop. x. § 3 (1'. 390 The practice is 
for the Crown to institute an ‘inquest of office’, usually 
before commissioners appointed for the purpose, for the 

urpose of determining whether the tenant died without 
eaving an heir. 1882 H. Apams 3. Randolph vi. 133 The 
proceedite was a mere inquest of office under a judicial 

‘orm. 

ec. In figurative applications. Great, last, general 
inguest, the last Judgement. 

¢€3315 SHOREHAM 94 Al desceyved schel he be, Wanne 
cometh the grete euqueste. 1659 Gex/l. Calling (1696) 80 
If now we proceed to the last part of the Rich man’s Duty 
«. we may without an Augur divine the return of that In- 
quest. 1669 Penn No Cross 1. iv. § 21 In the solemn and 
general Inquest upon the World. 1784 Cowrer /ask 11. 135 
It burns down to earth, And in the furious inquest that it 
makes On God's behalf, lays waste his fairest works. 1885 
S. Cox &£xfos. Ser. 1. ix. 115 The searching inquest of the 
Judge eternal. 

2. The body of men appointed to hold a legal 
inquiry; a jury ; now esf. a coroner’s jury. 

1305 Pilate 196 in E. £. Poems (1862) 116 Penqueste vpe 
him seide pat he destruyde oure lawe .. And ic .. Moste 
nede 3yue be dom whan penqueste sede. 1494 Fasyan 
Chron. vit. 341 The mayre, aldremen, and shryuys, with 
the sayde enqueste and foure men of euery warde, were 
chargyd to appere at Westmynster. 1503 Presents. Furies 
in Surtees JA/isc. (1888) 30 In the presens of all the hole 
inquest, & many ober. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 79a, 
In suche case where the enquest may say their verdit at 
large. 1623 GouGe Serm. Extent God's Provid. § 15 The 
Coroner and his Inquest comming to view the bodies, found 
remaining but 63. 1809 Bawpwen Domesday Bk. 623 The 
inquest say that Gerneber had thirteen acres of wood, and 
25 acres of arable land in Irnham. 1863 H. Cox /ss¢ct. it. 
iil. 345 Where the object is inguiry and information only, 
the jury is sometimes called an Inquest. 

b. Grand or great inquest = Grand Jury; grand 
(or great) inguest of the nation, applied to the 
House of Commons. 

1467 Ordin. Worcester xi. in Eng. Gilds 382 That the 
price of ale be sessed at euery lawday by the gret enquest. 
/bid, xxii, 385 The grete enquest shalle provide..wheper 
the pageant shuld go that yere or no. 1629 Lynpe Via 
Tuta 241, 1 will giue another summons to the prime men, 
euen of their grand Inquest, who without partiality, will 
testifie on our behalfe. 1660 77ial Regic. 9 Gentlemen, 
You are the Grand Inquest for the Body of this County of 
Middlesex. [1671 F. Puitiwws Acg. Necess. 438 The lower 
house or Representalive of the Commons are but asa Court 
of grand Enquest to exhihit the grievances of the Nation 
and the People.) 1691 T. H{ace] Acc. New Jnvent. p.cxiv, 
‘The House of Commons (who are the grand Inquest of the 
Kingdom). 1752 J. Lournmian form of Process (ed. 2) 193 
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Adjournment of the Grand Jury, Gentlemen of the Grand 
Inquest, the Court dismisses you for this Time. 1769 
BLACKSTONE Cov. 1V. xix. 256 An impeachment before the 
lords by the commons of Great Britain, in parliament, is.. 
a presentment to the most high and supreme court of 
criminal jurisdiction by the most solemn grand inquest of 
the whole kingdom. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xxii. 1V. 
748 If he is guilty of partiality, he may be called to account 
by the great inquest of the nation. 

3. In general sense. 

+a. An inquiry or question ; a questioning. 

¢ 1340 Gaw. §& Gr. Ant, 1056 For-by, sir, bis enquest I re- 
quire yow here, Pat 3e me telle with trawpe, if euer 3e tale 
herde Of be grene chapel. 1671 Fiaver Fount. of Lif ii. 
32 The grand Inquest of Cunscience is: Is God satisfied? 
1853 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. 1. 21, 1 wearied the 
heavens with ny inquest of beseeching looks. 

+b. A search or investigation in order to find 
something; a pursuit; a research. In early use, 
esp., a knightly expedition in pursuit of something 
or in quest of adventures; a quest. Const. for 
(of, after). Obs. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur 1x. ii. heading, How a damoysel 
came in to the courte, & desyred a knyght to take on hym 
an enquest. ¢ 1489 Caxton Blamchardyn vi. 25 He founde 
the foot of the hors of hym for whom he wente in enqueste. 
1590 Srenser F#. Q. 1. ii. 4 To aske..what uncouth wind 
Brought her into those partes, and what inquest Made her 
dissemble her disguised kind? 1621 QuarLes Div. Poems, 
Esther (1638) 110 Let strict Inquest and carefull Inqui- 
sition In all the Realme be made .. For Comely Virgins, 
beautifull and young. 165: WaLton Life Wotton in Kelig. 
bvij, The City and University were both in a perplext En- 
quest of the Thieves. c¢ 1667 Soutn Serm. (1737) 1. vi. 225 
This is the laborious and vexatious inquesl, that the soul 
must make after science. ; 

c. Inquiry or investigation (z7fo something). 
Now rare. ., 

1625 Gitte Sacr. Philos. 1v. 57 What can the soule and 
understanding bee busied about, but onely in the enquirie 
of that trueth and wisedome which God hath manifested in 
the creature? But whether this inquest shall be imniedi- 
ately after the soules departure from the body, or at the 
time of restitution..I cannot define. 1645 QuaRLrs Sol. 
Recant. vii. xxvii, By strict enquest into their sev’rall ways. 
1698 Fryer Acc. £. dudia & P.241 By the Cost and Inquest 
of this Pious Benefactor, Sweeter Waters are at this time 
produced. 1837 Emerson Amer, Scholar Wks. (Bohn) II. 
178 Let it receive from another mind its truth .. without 
periods of solitude, inquest, and self recovery, and a fatal 
disservice is done. 

4. attrib. or Comd., as inquest jury, a jury of 
inquiry: see INQuIRY 3; + inquest-man,a member 
of a wardmote inquest (of the city of London) ; 
inquest-room, the room in which a coroner’s in- 
quest is held. 

1766 Entick London IV. 17 Fourteen inquest-men, /6i¢. 
373 This ward .. has 20 wardmote inquest-men. 1825 J. 
Neweit Av Enguiry, etc. 31 Called in the City of London 
the Inquest Jury, and in the City of Westminster Leet and 
Annoyance Jury: and which Inquest Jury for its wisdom, 
usefulness, imporlance and power to a certain extent is not 
surpassed byany other. 1845 Mrs. Norton Clild of Islands 
(1846) 109 We to the Inquest- Room, to hear in vain, Descrip- 
tion of the strong convulsive throes..By which a struggling 
life gets rid at last of pain. 

+ Inquest, fa. pple. Sc. Obs. rare—'. [ad. med. 
L. inguest-us lor L. rnguisitus: see prec. Used 
as pa. pple. of zzgzere, INQUIRE ; cf. CONQUEST fa. 
pple.) Inquired, questioned. 

'1566 Bp. or Ross in Keith //ist. Ch. Scot. App. (1734) 135 
Hir Majestic maid ane Depesche befoir sche fell seik, bot 
at this present may nocht be inquest thairof. 

+Inquerstionably, adv. Obs. rare. [IN-3.] 
Unquestionably. 

a 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & Mon. (1642) 500 Though it be 
not..inquestionably to bee beleevedl. 

Inque‘stual, 2. rare. [f. med.L. inguestus 
(see prec.), taken as w-stem, like L. guestus +-Av.] 
Fixed by inquest. 

1878 R. W. Eyton Key to Domesday 5 There are many 
cases..where the inquestual extents of demesnes are either 
reduced or increased ly Domesday. 

Inquiery, obs. form of Inquiry. 

+ Inquiesce-ntial, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. Ix- 3 
+ L. quzéscentia rest, QUIESCENCE +-AL.] Having 
no rest or quiescence. Hence + Inquiesce'ntial- 
ness (rare—'). 

1659 D. PeLe /ipr. Sea 425 Amongst the many olher sad 
..troubles, this of the Mariners inquiescentialness is none 
of the inferiour ones, If the winds begin..ten thousand 
sail..dance after the musick. 

+ Inqui-et, sé. Obs. rare—'. [f. In- 3+ Quiet 
56., perh. after L. zxguzés, -guiet-em.] Absence of 
quiet ; inquietude; disquiet. 

@ 1684 LricHton Ser. Wks. (1868) 410 Sinful liberty 
breeds inquiet. 

Inquiet (inkwaiét), a. [ad. L. trgzrét-us, f. 
in- (IN- 3) + gutetus Quiet. Cf. F. tnguret (16th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not quiet. 

+1. Restless, turbulent, troublesome. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir 2 Thess. iii. 7 How it bihoueth for to sue vs. 
For we weren not inquyet among 30u. | /ééd. 11 We han 
herd summe among 30u for to wandre inquyet, no thing 
worchinge. 1533 More Dedel?. Salem Wks. 961 /2 Inquiete 
vnrestfull wretches. 1552 HuLoet, Inquiet, stportunns. 

2. Mentally disturbed; uneasy, anxious. rare. 

tsoz AtKynson tr. De /mitatione u. vi. 183 An euyll con- 
science is euer ferefull impacyent_ and inquyete. /d¢f, 1m. 
XXxili. 223 Nat to be inquyete of mannes iugement. 1805 
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tr. d. La Fontaine's Hermann & Emilia 11. 206 Lebrecht 
was inquiet, with his hand upon his forehead. 

Inquiet (inkwoict , v. Now rare. Also 6 
inquyit, (ervon. enquyet). [a. F. tugudcter 
({2th c.), ad. L. tugutétare, f, ingurélus: see 
prec.) /rans. To destroy the quiet of; to disquict. 

1. To prevent (a person) from living in peace 
and quietness; to annoy, molest, harass. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) tv. xxxv. 83 Tho that 
wyllen be besy for to inquyeten and letten the peple by 
theyr malyce oute of reste and pees. 1530-1 Act 22 
fen. VII, c. 15 His saide subicctes..shall [not] be sued, 
vexed, nor inquieted in theyr bodies goodes landes nor 
cattalles. 2 1578 Linnesay(Pitscottic) Chron, Seot. (S.'T.S.) 
I. 36: ‘The king inqnyrit quho it was that knokit so fast till 
inquyit him fre his rest. 1697 Sir B. Suowrer Led. to Con- 
vocation..Wan 35 Vhey were frequently and oftentimes 
arrested and inquieted in their Coming. 181z Sin KR, Witson 
Priv. Diary 1. 6, 1 passed the night pretty well, but a little 
inquieted by mosquitoes. 

+2. To render uneasy ; to disquiet; to disturb 
(in mind). Ods, or arch, 

1486 Surtces Afisc, (1888) 47 M. John Hartington hath 
been lately inquietid by untrue report inaide of hyme. 1494 
Fasyan Chron. vy. cxv. 88 The mystruste that he had in 
them many tymes inquyeted hym. 1508 Fisuer 7 Pent. 
Ps. vi. Wks. (E. E.‘T.S.) 12 Conscyence..croketh the wyll 
and enquyeteth the soule. 1540 Morysine I ?zes' [ntrod. 
IWVysd. Db, What..foolysshenes is it, to inquicte thy mynde, 
why'les thou studiest to delyte it? 1815 Map. 1)’Agpiay 
Let, 12 June in Diary (1845) VII. 189 his delay. .inqnieted 
Notre ami. 1828 Lannok /mag. Conv. Wks. 1846 I. 330/1 
To fill his bosom with every .. thorny plant that might 
pierce, blister, or inquiet it. 

tInqui-etance. Oés. rare—'. [f. INquieT z. 
+-ANCE: cf, med.L. gusétantia.] =next. 

1531 in W. Il. Turner Select. Rec. Orford 96 The.. 
Comissarie demaundyd .. diverse questions..to the great 
inquictance of the . Mayer. 

‘Inquietation dnkwaiételfon). arch. [a. OF. 
enguielalion (1342 in Godef.), ad. med.L. zagzed- 
lation-em, n. of action f. tngiiétare to INQuIET.] 
The action of inquieting, disturbing, or molesting ; 
the fact or condition of beiny inquicted; =next. 

3461 Rolls Parlt, V. 487/2 Extorcions, Robberies, Murdres 
been multiplied and contynued within this Reame, to the 
grete disturbaunce and inquietation of the same. 1530-1 
Act 22 Hen, VITT, c. 12 Preawble, Tbe mquyetacion and 
damage of the Kyngs people. 1647 lrarp Conon. Alaét, 
xiii. 23 Thine earnest pantings, inquietations, aud desires of 
better cannot but cominend thee miucb to God. 168% tr. 
Bouet's Mere. Compit. x1x. 727 Vhe Visease to which a con- 
tinual inquietation is joined, is terminated within four dayes. 
[1878 R. W. Dixon //ist. Ch. Eug. 1. 1 39 During the same 
period the complaints of the clergy concerning the inquieta- 
tion of the ties never ceased.) 

Inqui‘eting, 74/. 5d. [f. Inquirer v.+-1N@}, 
The action of disturbing or molesting ; the condi- 
tion of being disturbed or disquieted. 

1527 Waruam Led, to Hodsey in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 
1. App. xv. 33 It is a great trouble, vexation, and inquyetyng 
to be callyd afore your graces commissaries and mine. 1531 
in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 109 Enquyetyng of 
the Students, and. .greatt hynderans. 1660 R. Coke Power 
o Sudy. 201 Without quarrel, inqnieting, or vexation of our 

eirs. 

Inqui-etly, adv. vare. [f. Inquirer a. +-Ly 2. 
Cf. L. taguzciz.] Jn an inquiet or uneasy manner. 

3893 VizeTeLty Glances Back I. xvi. 313 ‘Whe duchess, 
after glancing inquictly at me .. advanced a few paces. 

+Inquietness. Obs. [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
The condition of being inquiet ; inquietude. 

1soz ATKYNSON tr. De /mitatione i. xxxiii. 223 Of inor- 
dynat loue & vayne drede cometh all inquietnes of herte 
and dystruccyou of soule. 1§16 in Gross Gild Merch. 11. 
381 To the grete trouble, inquictnes and empoueresshement 
of the same Towne. 1570 BucHANan Actmonit. Wks. (1892) 
33 Devysing of generall inquietnes throw y” haill realme. 

Inquietude (inkwaiétivd), [a. F. tngutelade 
(iqgthc. in tlatz.-Darm.,), or ad, late L. znguietido, 
n. of condition f. zzgetetzs INQUIET @.] 

+1. The fact or condition of being inquieted or 
having one’s quiet disturbed ; disturbance. Ods. 

c1440 Carcrave Life St. Kath. 1. 355 Of many thinges 
was sche sor a-gast, But most of inquietude. a 1639 Wor- 
ton Life Di. Buckhm, in Rélig. (1651) 104 Having had 
such experience of his fidelity... he. .found himself engaged 
in honour .. to support him .. from any further inquietude. 
3748 Anson's Voy. Ww. v. 178 The Commodore..giving strict 
orders that they [the female prisoners] sbould receive no 
kind of inquietude or molestation whatever. 1797 Mrs. Rap- 
cuirFe /falian ili, 20 Guard ber from inquietude as vigi- 
lantly as | have done. 

2. Aled, Restlessness (of the body), caused by pain, 


uneasiness, or debility. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillenteax's Fr, Chirurg. 52/1 Out of the 
which insueth Inquietude, Agues, Convulsions, Spasms. 
166: Lovee Hist, Anin. & Alin. 334 Inquietude, whicb is 
a varions turning of the body, and members, caused by 
matter molesting the sentient parts. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. 
Sacr, ut. ii. § 8 The inquietude, aches, and infirmities of 
old age. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 638 A general 
soreness over the body, yawning, inquietude, and most of 
the other concomitants of a febrile incursion. 1875 H. C. 
Woop Therap. (1879) 476 A narcotic, producing in animals 
at first inquietude, soon followed by paresis. 

+3. Restlessness (of a thing). Ods. rare. 

1790 Proc. African Assoc. 19, 1 was struck with .. the in- 
quietude of his eye. F : a 

4. Disturbance of mind ; uneasiness, disquietnde. 

1658 Puicuirs, /ugutetude. restlessnesse, want of repose, 
or quict of minde. 1695 Lp. Preston Goeth. Pref. 31 
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| We are travelled with Uneasiness, and Inquietude amidst 
our largest Enjoyments. 1709 STEELE /atder No. 142 P 3 
The following Leiter ix what has given me no small In- 
quietude. 1794 Lp. Suerrietp in Ld. Auckland's Corr. 
(1862) IIL. 168, Gibbon is better, but I am by no means 
without inquietude on his accouut. 1876 Banxcrorr //isé. 
U.S. AV. xxxvii. 593 His forehead was sometimes marked 
with thought, but never with inquietude. 
b. f/. Disquieting thoughts ; anxietics. 

1652 Kirkman Clerto & Lozia 122 Since 1 was first mo- 
lested by these inquictudes for your fair Mistress. 1783 
Cowper Lett, 29 Sept, Wks. (1876) 140 In the meantime 
your philosopher. .escapes a thousand inqnictudes to which 
the indolent are subject. 1865 M. ArNoww £ss. Crit. iv. 
(1875) 176 Vhe very passion of the sister's longing sometimes 
tuspired torturing inquietudes. 

+ Inquilinate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of late 1. tnguilindre to be a sujourner : see next.] 
“To dwell in a strange place’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

Inguiline (inkwilam), sd. (a. rare. [ad L. 
wnguilinus an indweller in a placc not his own, a 
sojourncr, lodger, f. iz- (IN- 2) + colére to dwell. 
Cf. F. fagurlin (Cotgr. 1611).] 

L ta. A sojoumcr, a lodger, an indweller. Ods. 

1641 Br. Mounracu Acts & Mon. (1642) 436 Clemens .. 
and Origen, Ix ing both natives or inquilimes of Alexandria. 

2. Zool. An animal which lives in the nest or 
abode of another; a commensal or guest. 

1899 F. H. Burcen in Liacyel. rit. X. 46.1 Besides the 
larva of the gall-naker, or the householder, galls usually 
contain inquilines or lodgers, the larva: of what are termed 

uest-fliés or cuckoo-flics. 1882 Athenzwu 1 July 19/1 
Numerous inquilines of other orders of insects (chiefly 
beetles) found in ants’ nests, which the anty..never molest, 
Dnt even take great care of, 1884 Stand. Vat. list. II. 
510 There are several genera of gall-flies which. .are known 
ts guent gall-Alies or inquilines. 

3. attrib. or as adj. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. Yo Rdr. 36 So sung the 
Inquilin- Muse of Bemerton, Mr. Norris. 

Hence Inquili‘nous a. Zoo/., living in the nest 
or abode of another. 

1879 F. 11 Vitier in Fucycl. Brit. X. 46/1 Some saw- 
flies 2re inquilinous in the galls of gall-ants, 

+I-nquinate, v. Ods. [f. ppl. steni of L. zz- 
guindreto pollute, etc. Cf. obs, F, znguiner (1519 
iu Godef.).) ¢vans. To pollute, defile, corrupt. 

1542 econ Christnt, Banguetin Early Wks. (1843) 69 We 
are. .inquinated, spotted, and defiled. 1646 Sir T. Gionks 
Pseud. Ef. i. vii, 121 An old opinion it was of that Nation, 
that the Ibis feeding upon Serpents, that venemons food so 
inquinated their. .egges within their bodies, that they some- 
times came forth iu Serpentine shapes. 1661 Lovett // is. 
Anim. & Alin. 345 False visions are from the vice of the 
aqueous humour, inquinated by vapours or humours. 1682 
Sik TV. Browne Chr. Vor. ut. § 7 The soul may be foully 
inquinated at a very low rate, and a man may be cheaply 
vitious, to the perdition of himself. 

Hence + Inquinated /P/. a., polluted, corrupt. 

1gg2 Cuetttr Avnd-harts Dr. (1841) 15 These impes of 
iniquitie..draw whole heapes to hearken to tbeir inquinated 
cries. 1649 J. H. .Wotien to Parl. Adv. Learn. 39 These 
inquinated prejudices of education. 1650 tr Canssin’s Ang. 
Leace 85 The inquinated times of the Hebrew Kings. 

Inquination inkwine'fan), Now rare. fad. 
late L. zaguindtion-em (Vulgate), n. of action from 
inguindre to INQUINATE. Cf obs. F. faguinalion 
(Godef.).] The action of polluting, defiling, or 
corrupting ; polluted condition. Also (with ax and 


plo, a defilement, a defiling agent. ¢/. and fig. 

3447 Bokesnam Seyntys (Roxb.) 257 For the kynde of 
Iyht ys.. That... It dyffoundyth the self wyth owte in- 
quynacyoun, 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 2 Cor. vii. 1 Let us 
cleanse our selves from al inquination of the flesh and spirit. 
1626 Bacon Sylna § 676-7 Their Causes, and Axiomes. .are 
meere Inquinations of Experience, and Concoct it not. 3665 
Neepuam Mlededa Medic. 410 A venemous Miasma or In- 
quination affecting the bloud. 17z0 T. Futcer Pharin. 
Extenp, 293 It.. obliterates putridinous Inquinations. 
1890 J. H. Ciatine Gifford Lect. xii. 220 [This] saves God 
from any derogation ot direct intromission with tbe inquin- 
ation of sense. 5 ; ; 

Inquirable, enquirable (in-, énkwaierab’l), 
a, Now rare. [f. INQUIRE v.+-ABLE.] That may 
or should be inquired about or into; that admits 
of or calls for inquiry; open to inquiry. (Chiefly 
in legal use.) Also with zv/o. 

a. 1485 Act 1 Hen. Vil, c.7 The same.. Disobeysance 
shall be Felony, enquirable and determinable as is aforesaid. 
3535 dct 27 Hen. VIII, c. 5 § 3 All maner .. tbinges en- 
quirable presentable or determinable before iusticers of 
peace. 1647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt. Eng. t. |. (1739) 88 This 
made the crime enquirable at the common-Law. 1740 Col. 
Rec. Pennsyl=. 1V. 404 Any Thing of this kind .. is more 
properly enquirable by others than by us. 

8. a3s47 Petit. in Rye Cromer (1889) 53 All suche 
transpases & offences as be .. Inquyreable in Haven 
Courts. 1574 J. Joxes Nat. Begin. Grow. Things 42 So 
that it wer requisite at Assises, Sessions, and Sinodes, it 
were inqueereable. 1651 R. Saunpers Plenary Possess. 9 
The Third Question inquirable into is [etc.]. 1670 Bushell's 
Case in Phenix (1721) 1. 423 An Article inquirable in every 
Oyer and Terminer. 1766 W. Gorpon Gen. Counting-ho. 
377 The consideration of the note was not inquirable. 


+Inquirance, enquirance. 0és. Forms: 
5 enquer-, enquiraunce, -ance, inquyrans, 6 
inquyr-, inquiraunce, -ance. [In ME. engzzer- 
ance (prob. OF. or AF.), f. exgzerant, pf. pple. of 
entguerre to INQUIRE: see -ANCE.] Inquiry. 

1412-20 LypG. Chron. Troy wv. xxx, Of which tbynge.. 


INQUIRE. 


I wyll my selfe maken enqueraunce. ¢1449 Pecock Kefpr. 
nN. vill. 188 Fro enquirancis whi God chesith this place. 
€ 1485 Digby Ayst. (1882) 1. rth I commaunde you all .. 
after this yong kyng to make good enqueranunce. 1526 
Tixpace Acts x.17 The men... had made inquyrance tor 
Simons housse. 3567 Maret Gr. Forest 29 Man mought 
by art and inquiraunce after these attaine or come .nto 
knowledge herein. 

Inqui-rant, enqui‘rant, a. nonce-d. [irreg. 
f. Inquinz, LNQuine +-ant: cf. F. exgudrant. See 
also INQUIRENT.] Inquiring. 

1822 Blackw, Mag. X1. 163 ‘This aspirant, Though ob- 
servant, enquirant .. heiray’d the foot cloven. 

Inquire, enquire (it-,énkwaier ,v. Forms: 
see A. below. (MIE. engquer-e(2, a. OF. enguer-re 
(enguer-ant\, mod.¥. enguér-ir = Vr. enquerer, en- 
guerre, \t. t inguierere, + inchicrere, inchiedere:— 
late pop.L. type *tuguercrefor tngux rere analytical 
for cl.L. zaguirére), f. in- IN- 2%) + gawrére to ask. 
In Eng. the stcin-vowel was confoimed to the cl... 
in 15th c.3 Sc. retained the Fr. form. The picfix 
began also to be conformed to ]. in 14-15th c., 
Tut the half-latinized enguire still subsists beside 
tnguire: cf. endoss, endorse, indorse.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 
a, 3 anquere, 3-6 enquere, 4 enquer. 

¢1290 Leket 387 in S$, Fug. Leg. 1.117 He let porn3z be 
contreies an-quere [Hard. enquere]) Hov muche ech Man 
scholde paize. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7675 King William 
«let enquen [w%rr. enquery, enquere) streitliche [etc.]. 
¢1340 Cursor AM. 11475 (Trin.) Goob he seide & faste en- 
quere how he is Lorn & where. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferunih, 2919 
Panne agg ee he gan enquer. 1477 Lari Rivers (Caaton 
Dictes 67 Enquere and scke to haue veriues. 1535 Cover- 
DALE 1 Sam. xxiii. 23, 1 wyl enquere after him. 

8. 5-7 inquere, Sc. inqueir, 6 inqueere. 

34... Sir Beues (MS. M) ne A p2lmers wede thou shalte 
were, So may thou best after hym inquere. 1487 Sarbour’s 
Bruce w. 221 Of thingis that he vald Inqueir. 152z Act 
4 Men. VIII, c. 20 Preamble, (They] caused a Crouner to 
sit and inquere on the vieu of the Bodies. 1563 Win3FT 
Wks, (18g0) I. 57 Perchanse suin man wil inqueir. 1574 
ae {see INguinanie B]. 1590 Spexser *. QO. 1. i. 31, 
1 chiefly doe inquere {ries heure, neare, weare). 1663 
Berner Hud. t. i. 131 Whatever Sceptick could inquere 
for, For every why he hada wherefore. 

y. 5-6 enquyre, enquier, 5~ enquire. 

14.. Chaucer's L.G. W. 1152 Dido (MS. Gg. 4. 27), Of 

the dedes hath she more enquyrid [4 1/SS. enguered, rine 


lered). 1§2z5 Lo. Derners Aracss. VN. clxxaviil, [clxxxiv.] 
75 Vhan he was enquyred where he had the wyne. 1596 
SHAKS. Alerch. V. 1. i. 183 Goe presently enquire. 1§99 


— Much Ado \.i. 181 Would you buie her, that you enquier 
after her? 1667 Mu.ton 7”. 4. ttt. 76 Ile stayd not to 


enquire. 3765 H. Wa.rote Ofranto iit. 47 Enquire who 
is without. 1856 (¢tf/c) Enquire within upon Everything. 
3. 5-6 inquyre, 5- inquire. 


¢ 1440 Inquired {see 2. 3 bj}. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
Fv b, Dyly gently inquyred and knowen. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
196;2 To Inquire. 1567 Gude 4 Godlice Li. (S. 1.5.) 100 
Thair counsell is to sewrche and to Inquyre. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. u.i. §& 5 He ingnireth the nature of a common- 
wealth. 1612 Dsre /’s. xxvii. g ‘To inquire in his temple. 
1711 ADDISON Sect. No. 164 P 2 To inquire if they Bad 
heard any thing. 1850 Trensvson /n Jeu. iv, Who scarcely 
darest to inquire. 

B. Signification. 

+1. crans. To search into, seek information or 
knowledge concerning, investigate, examine. Ods. 

¢31300 Beket 1356 That 3e with ous sende, A legat to Enge- 
londe : to enquere therof than ende. 1388 Wrctir Job x. 6 
‘hat thou enquere my wickidnesse and enserche my synne. 
1612 WoopaL. Surg. Wate Wks. (1633) 8 The use of a 
Probe. .sometimes to enquire the depth of a wound. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. u. iii. 67 The writings of some, 
and Maps of others, are to be enquired. 1787 Generous 
Attachm. IV. 168 Its propriety [was] enquired with a de- 
gree of scrupulosity that would have done honour to tbe 
most rigid of the Fathers. 

+b. To search (a place). Obs. rare, 

c 1605 Row.ey Birth Merl. u. it. 292 Do but inquire this 
forest, I'll go with you. 1615 CHAPMAN Odlyss. 1V. 5320 Who 
can the deeps of all the seas enquire. ' 

2. To seek knowledge of (a thing) by putting 
a question; to ask about; to request to be told; 
to ask (something) of, Sc. af (a perso). 

a. with simple object. Now less usual. 

¢1305 Pilate 52 in E. E. P. (1862) 112 He wiste wel pe 
gyle And fe maner enquerede of pe lond. 1388 Wyciir 
Alatt. ii. 16 Aftir the tyme that he had enquerid of the 
astromyens. ¢ 1450 A/erlin 44 They enquered tidinges of 
Merlin. a@1533 Lp. Berners //uon xxiv. 446 Ever enquyr- 
ynge newes for that he sought for. 1548 Matt Chron., 
Hen. V, 76, Of whom the duke inquired the numbre of his 
enemies. 1607 SHAKS. Cor. 141. L 54 You must enquire your 
way. 1633 Be. Hatt Hard /exts 50x Vo inquire my inter- 
pretation of this dreame. 1749 Fre_pinc Tom Yones xvi. 
vii, Io inquire the character of a servant. 1785 Burs 
Cotter’s Saturday Night vii, The wily mother.. Wi’ heart- 
struck, anxious care, inquires his name. 1805 Emity CLarK 
Banks of Douro (1. 110 Captain O'Dell enquired Mr. Tay- 
lor’s residence in town. 1812 Byron 1i’ks. 1832) 11. 202 
Before recurring to my own business | could not help en- 
quiring that of Sheridan. ; . .. 

b. with interrogative clause as object ‘in indirect 
or, less frequently, direct oration’: To ask, make 
the inquiry. P 

¢ 1290 [see A.a}. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 10469 Pe king 
enquerede of is men al, wat hii awei bere? ¢ 1380 WvcuiF 
Set, Wks. M1, 312 Wolde God pat alle..trewe men wolden 
enquere where it were betre for to fynde goode prestis bi 
fre almes of be peple. ¢ 1440 /fomydon 110 Men. .Enquered 
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of men of other contre, Of Calabre lond who was kynge. 
1523 FirzHers. Surv. 2 It iv to be inquered how many 
feldes are of the demeyns. 1530 Patscr. 360 We enquyre or 
demaunde if we haue any parte or porcyon therof. 1611 
Biste Watt. ii. 7 Herod. .enquired of them diligently what 
time the Starre appeared. 1683 Kay Corr. 11848) 132 Visit 
him, and inquire of him whether he designs to engrave and 
publish any of those icons. 1747 Westey Prim, Physic 
(1762) p. viii, They began to enquire how they might 
account for these Things. /6did, p. xiv, Is it enquired; But 
are there not Books enough already? 1824 Gat Kothelay 
III. vi. viii. 76, I will inquire at the servants. .if he has 
gone out. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker }. 
iv. 93 ‘ May one ask about the forgers?' inquired Fanny. 

+e. To ask (a question). Ods. (In first quot. 
with dative of person, or double object.) 

a 1400-50 d/exander 1110 Enquire ine no3t pat question, 
for I queth pe it neuer. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 15331) 
18 Which forbyddeth ony person to enquyre ony suche 
questyon. 

+3. To seck information from (a person) by 
putting a question; to address a question to, to 
question, interrogate ; to ask (some one). Ods. 

a. with personal object only, or const, of or for. 
¢ 1430 / reemasonry 441 They schul enquere every monn.. 
3ef any mon mowe be y-fownde gulty. 1461 aston Lett. 
No. g09 II. 38, I enqueryd hym of the gydyng of my 
maystyr yore sone. 1541 R. Copranp Gaydon's Quest, 
Chiryyy., Man. exam. Lazares Qiij, Than enquyre hym 
of his dreames, 1671 Mitton /’. KX. 1. 458 Thou no more 
with ponip and sacrifice Shalt be inquired at Delphos or else- 
where. 1682 DryDEx JWedal 164 [The ible] was fram'd at 
first our Oracle t’ enquire. 
b. with subordinate interrogative clause, 

1440 Jacob's Well (E.E.Y.S.) 264 Pou schalt ben in 
quired wheber pou dedyst hem for god or for be world. 1549 
Compl, Scot. Yo Rdr. 13 He inquirit annibal, quhas iuge- 
ment he hed of his philosophour phormion. « 1639 Sprot- 
tiswoop /fist. Ch. Scot. v. (1677) 277 Mr. Patrick being 
enquired.. whether he would suhmit himself to trial. 

4. intr. Yo make search or investigation; to 
search, seek; to make inquisition. Const. 7#Jo, 


tof, t offer. 

c1330 R. Brunse Chron. (1810) 247 Pe kyng was [to] en- 
quere of ber wikked dedes. ¢ 1386 Cutatcer Jan of Law's 
7. 531 This gentil kyng. .thought he wold enquere Depper 
in this cas. — IW ¢fe's Prol. 316 What nedeth thee of me 
to enquere or spyen? a@1s00 Six Beues (Pynson) 3424 In 
eche londe do thou enquere After syr Beuys of Hamptowne, 
1sgo Spenser F. Q. 11. Introd. 4 Of faery lond yet if he 
more inquyre.. He mayitfynd. 1648 D. Jenkins Wes. 
(Table, Briberies, Extortions, Monopolies, ought to bee en- 
quired after by the House of Commons. 1711 Apvison Spect, 
No. 63 » 6, I inquired into what they were doing. @1714 
Snare Sern. 11. ii. (R.), And here two things are to be en- 
quired into. 1864 Bryce //oly Roo. Enitp. viii. (1875) 135 
He began by inquiring into the character and manners of 
the Pope. 

5. intr. To seek information by questioning; to 
put a question or questions ; to ask, (In biblical 
use often = to consult an oracle, etc.) Const. of 
also (now Sc.) af (the souree of information) ; 
about, after, + of (the subject of inquiry). Zo zn- 
quire after (a person), to make inquiries about his 
welfare, ctc., to ask how he is. 

€ 1375 Cato Major u. vi. in Anglia VII, Enquere not of 
priuites Of God, ne eke of heuene. ¢ 1460 Play Sacra. 
628 Fast to hym I wold inquere. 1582 N. ‘T. (Rhem.) A/a¢?. 
ii. 8 Goe and inquire diligently of the childe. 1596 Sxaxs. 
Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 166, 1 promist to enquire carefully About 
aschoolemaster. 1600 — 41. ¥. 4. m. iv. 50 You haue oft 
enquired After the Shepherrd that complain'd of loue. 
1611 Bisru Gen, xxiv. 57 Wee will call the Damsell, and 
enquire at her mouth. —1 Sam. xxiii. 2 Dauid enquired 
of the Lord. — 1 Chron. xiti. 3 Let us bring againe the 
Arke of our God to us: for wee enquired not at it in the 
dayes of Saul. 1613 I’. Loruin Let.8 July in Crt. & Times 
Fas. J (1848) 1. 255 Sir Thomas Somerset inquires very kindly 
after yon. @1745 Swirt (J,), To those who inquired about 
me, my lover would answer that [etc]. 1749 Freipinc 7om 
Jones xu. v, We may expect to meet with somebody to 
inquire of. 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 45 * 8 When 
parents make articles for their children without enquiring 
after their consent. 1827 Kesie Chr V. 17 Sund. Trin. x, 
Dare not to enquire Of Hin whose name is Jealous. 1846 


Trencu MWirac. xv. (1862) 256 After this greater offender | 


they inquire now. 
b. ‘To make request (for a thing); to ask to see 
a person. Const. for (after, obs. or arch,). 

1500-20 Dunsar Poents-xxix. 31, | haif inquyrit in mony 
a place, For help and confort in this cace. 1603 SHaxs, 
Meas, for M.w.i.17 Duke. Hath any body enquir’d for 
mee here to day?., ar. You have not bin enquir'd atter. 
1611 Biste Acés ix. 11 Inquire in the house of Iudas, for 
one called Saul of Tarsus. 

+6. trans. ‘To seek, search for, try to find. esp. 
with ov¢ (rarely forth): ‘Vo seek till one finds; to 
seek ott, search out, find out by seeking (often 
including the notion of asking: cf. 3). Ods. 

139° Gower Conf. 1, 176 Al that I may enquire and seche 
Of such deceipte, I telle it al. 1450-80 tr. Svereta Secret. 
(E. E. 1. S.) 36 Enquere the on that wolle trewly bere thi 
lettris. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 3 b, Enquyre & 
seke our lorde, be fixed in hym, 1591 SHaxs. 7tvo Gent, 
1. iv. 186 Goe on before: I shall enquire you forth. 1596 
— Merch. Vv. ii, 1 Enquire the Iewes house out. 1597 
ist Pt, Return fr. Parnass, Ww. i. 1247 Now good Sexton, 
T am tirde .. with enquiringe you. 1675 MARrvELL Corr. 
cclix. Wks. 1872-5 II. 482 To inquire out the Printer and 
Author. 1725 Pore Odyss. vii. 37 Well known to me tbe 
palace you enquire, 1751 Jounson Aamébler No. 98 ? 17 
He..would enquire out a trade for his eldest son. 1790 
Norman & Bertha Il, 165 An unhappy chance conducted 
Bertha to my house .. to enquire out your residence. 
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+ 7. frans. (or absol.) To ask for, demand; to 
require. Ods. rare. 

1513 Brapsuaw St. Werbunge 1. 2138 Lamentynge nyght 
and day bis departure As nature enquyred. 1547-64 Baucp- 
win Jor. Philos, (Palfr.) w. v, One friend ought not to 
enquire any vniust thing of another. 1656 H. Pxittirs 
Purch. Patt, (1676) 85 Any number of pounds inquired, 

* 8. (erroz.) To call, name. Ods. 

1590 SPENSER F. Q, 1. x. 12 The which he cald Canutium, 
for his hyre; Now Cantium, which Kent we comenly in- 
quyre. ¢ : 

+ Inquire, enquire, sd. Ods. Also 6 in- 
quere, inquyre. [f. prec. vb.] The action, or 
an act, of inquiring; inquiry. 

¢1450 A/erfin 3 Tbey wende that oure lorde sholde hane 
no knowynge of their ordenaunce and enquire. 1525 Lp. 

Se RNERS /’votss, II, clxiil, [clix.] 451 That Betysach was in 
prison, and that inquyre was made of his dedes. a 1547 
Petit. it Rye Cromer (1889) 53 ‘Vhose trespases and offences 
that the Kyugs Highnes hath alweys badd the Inquere and 
punyssement of. 1600 Look About Fou xxix. in Haazl. 
Dodsley N11. 480 Make thy inquire, where mad Gloster 
lives. 1638 Witkins New H/ordd 1. (1684) 142 Whether they 
are there in a Blessed Estate, or else what means tbere may 
be for their Salvation? with many other such Uncertain 
Enquires. 

Inquired, enquired (in-, énkwoaie-ad), AA. a. 
rare. [f. InquixeE v. + -ED1.] Sought, investi- 
gated, asked, required, etc.: see the verb. 

1598 FLorio, /ngueséfo, examined, enquired. 1684 R. Wat- 
LER Naf. Exper, 117 If Experience does not reach the very 
bottosn of the enquired Truth, yet it goes hard if it strikes 
not out some Light. 

\ Inquirendo (inkwairendo). Law. [L. 7- 
guirvendo, ‘by inquiring’, abl. gerund of txguirere 
to INQUIRE.] (See quots.) 

1607 CoweLL /nterpr., Inguirendo, is an authoritie giuen 
to a person or persons, to inquire into some thing for the 
kings aduantage, 1848 WuHartox Law Lew, duguirendo, 
an authority given to some official person to institute an 
enquiry concerning the Crown's interests, . 

+Inqui‘rent, 2. Ods. rare—". [ad L. tngui- 
rent-em, pr. pple. of zxguirére to Inquire. Cf. IN- 
QuinaNt.] Inquiring. 

21763 Suexsrone Fconomty u. 149 Ev'n Delias eye As 
in_a garden, rgves, of hues alone Inquirent, curious. 

Inquirer, enquirer (in-, énkwaivras). [f. 
INQuinE v, +-ER1.} One who inquires; a secker, 
investigator ; a questioner, interrogator. 

1570-74 Br. Cox /ujunct., For the Churchwardens and 
Inquirers. 1605 Bacon Adz, Learn, 1. vit. § 6 The most 
curious inan that Jived, aud the most universal inquirer. 
1699 Haickss in Let?, Lit. Men (Camden) 283, I pray you.. 
to let inquirers know that my Book is advanced to the lv. 
sheet. @1779 Waruurton Div. Legat, 1x. Introd,, Wks. 
1811 VI. 217 Mfcjudices mislead the Enquirer no less than 
his passions. 1859 C. Barker Assoc. /rinc. iii. 62 These.. 
wirtues .. ever and anon present themselves to the enquirer. 
1871 L. Sreruen Playgr. Eurape x. (1894) 226 There 1s one 
great puzzle in store for the critical inquirer. A/od, Nume- 
rous inquirers have called during the day. 

b. Const. after, tuto, t of, etc. 

1611 Fiorio, /uuenétore,. .a searcher or inquirer out of any 
thing. 1624 GatakeR 77ansubst. 93 Curious .. enquirers 
after the workes of those that were before them. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne /’seud. Ef. vt. i. 278 Eager enquirers in what day of 
the month the world began. 1648 W. Mountacve Devout 
Liss. i. vill. § 1. 79 He answereth all sincere inquirers of 
truth, 1784 Cowrrr 7irec. 192 Such rhapsodies our shrewd 
discerning youth Learn from expert inguirers after truth. 
1834 J. ANGELL Jasies (¢it/e) The Anxious Inquirer after 
Salvation directed and encouraged. 1880 Grant Waite 
Every-Day Fug. 76 The inquirers as to the true pronun- 
ciation of English are a great multitude. 

Inqui-ress, enqui‘ress. rare. [Short for *2s- 
quireress, f, prec. +-ESS.] A female inquirer. 

1810 Splendid lollies 1.179 ‘She's an heiress, ny dear 
lady.’ ‘Indeed }" replied the enquires. eat 

Inquiring, enquiring (in-, énkwoierin), 
vbl, sb. [f. Inquire v. + -ING1,] The action of 
the verb Inquire; inguiry. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Alan of Law's T. 790 By witt and subtil 
enqueryng [rime spryng]. 1530 Parscr. 234/2 Inquyring, 
enguisition. 1546 J. Hrywoop Prev. (1867) 74 But this is a 
question of olde enqueryng [x/me hearyng), 161x Frorio, 
Janenimento,..an inquiring out. 

Inquiring, enquiring, #//.2. [f. as prec. 
+ -1nG2,] That inquires; disposed to inquire, 
given to inquiry, inquisitive. 

1598 Frorio, /gafsitiue, enquiring, searching, seeking, 
inquisitiue, husie. 1702 Rowe Tamerd. 1. i. 89 ‘Yainerlaue 
Comes like the Proxy of enquiring Heav’n To Judge and 
to Redress. 1742 Richarpson Pamela II1. 55 Jackcy,. 
now conies in with an inquiring Face. 1850 L. Hunt -ix/o- 
biog. 11. xv. 181 Conscientious though not very inquiring 
Clergymen. 1898 Daily News 22 Jan, 2/5 But this world 
ds an inquiring world. “This age is an inquiring age. — 

Hence Inqui'ringly, enqui'ringly cdv., in an 
inquiring manner; with a disposition to, or indi- 
cation of, inquiry. 

1644 Dicsy Alans Soul (1645) 24 Doubtfull propositions, 
which the understandivg. maketh inquiringly to informe it 
self of the truth of them. 1821 Vez Alonthly Alag. 111.615 
Curiosity has been. .so naturally and so inquiringly awake. 
1859 Geo. Etior A. Bede lii, Dinab Iooked at him in- 
quiringly. 


+Inqui'rist. Os. rare. [f. Inquire v + 


-Ist,] An inquirer, questioner. 


1748 Ricuarvson Clarissa (1811) IV. xlviii. 32t The in- 
quirist keeping himself on the reserve as to his employers. 


| 1750 — Corr. (1804) 1V. 123 So kind an enquirist. 


INQUIRY. 


+ Inqui-:rous, a. Obs. rave". 
-ous.] Inquisitive. 

1632 Litucow 7'razv, viii. 373 These Savages .. were still 
inqutrous, what I was, and whether I went. 

Inquiry, enquiry (ir-,énkwoieri), Forms: 
a, 5 enquery, 6-7 enquirie, 6- enquiry. 8. 6 
inquery, -rie, inquyrie, 6-7 inquirie, 7 in- 
quiery, 6- inquiry. [In 15th c. exguery, f. en- 
guere, INQUIRE v, + -Y¥: subseq. altered to enguctry, 
wnguzry, after the vb,] ‘The action, or an act or 
cotirse, of inquiring. 

1. The action of seeking, esp. (now always) for 
truth, knowledge, or information concerning some- 
thing; search, rescarch, investigation, examination. 

a. ¢1440 York lyst. xxxiit. 110 It langis to youre lord- 
schippe.. As souereyne youre selffe to sitte of enquery, 1581 
LamBarDe Eiren. iv. i, (1602) 363 And this description ex- 
cludeth all meetings, that are onely for Enquirie: in so 
much as to enquire, and not to heare and determine, is but 
a half doing. 1662 Stituincrr. Orig. Sacy. iu. i. § 14, 
I clearly perceive upon exact enquiry, that to be an animal 
doth belong to the nature of man. 1719 Younc Revenge v. 
ii, Enquiry will discover all, 1782 Burney Hist. Alus. 
(1789) II. i. 29 Its Notation seems a subject of enquiry, not 
unworthy the curiosity of musical readers. 

B. 1556 Aurelio § Isab, (1608) Bvj, The Kyng.,ordeyned, 
that the processe with diligent inquirie shuld be fornished. 
a 1682 Sir 1. Browne 7yacts (1684) 98 Without all doubt and 
reason for farther inquiry. 1743 J. Moris Sez. iii. 69 Vo 
reject the christian religion without inquiry. 187¢ Green 
Short List. ix. § t. 597 Fields of inquiry which had till then 
been unknown. ; 

b. (with f7.) A course of inquiry, an investiga- 
tion, 

a, 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI 169, Yo call the em- 
panelles, for pcodan, as the use and order is. 1646 Sir 
‘TL, Browne FPseud, Ep, 1. vii. 27 Many simples unknowne 
to his enquiries. 1709 STEELE /atler No. 6% 4 We gener- 
ally spend the Evening. .in Enquiries into Antiquity. 1875 

owe1r Plato (ed. 2) V. 424 ‘To make a satisfactory enquiry 
into what has been said. 

B. 1512 Act 4/Ien.VI11,¢ 20 Preamble, Theire adherentes 
..caused a Crouner to sit and inquere..and for the inquery 
therof ., caused to be .. impanelled such parciall and mys- 
governed persons. 1548 Hatt Chron., llen, VIT 48 te 
shortly caused inquyries to be made of diverse offences. 
1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 126 If you still prosecute the same 
studies and inquiries, 1798 Wettixcton Let. to Tippoo 
Sultaan in Gurw, Desp, (1837) 1. 5 You will afford every 
facility to the conduct of the necessary inquiries, 1868 
Lockyer Elem. Astron, iv. (1870) 147 We are now in a 
position to proceed with our inquiry. é 

2. The action of asking or questioning; inter- 
yogation, (In commiercial use = DrMAND 56.) 4.) 

1565 Go.pinc Cesar v. 116b, We coulde Jearne nothinge 
therof by enquiry. 1572 R. Il. tr, Lawaterus’ Ghostes (1596) 
136 That Magike and enquirie of things at the dead, did 
much displease God. 161 Biste /vov. xx. 25 It is a snare 
to the man... after vowes to make inquirie. 1709 STEELE 
Yatler No. 120 P 4 Upon Enquiry, I was informed that her 
Name was Jealousy. 1880 Datly News 26 Feb. 3/2 The 
Stock Exchange settlement begun to-day is the chief cause 
of tbe increased inquiry. 

b. A question; an interrogation, a query, 

1548 Hart Chron, Hen. VIII 54 Of his awne frewyll and 
mynde, without any question or enquiry to him made. 1659 
D. Pett Jimprov. Sea Ded. db, When they were ready to 
depart, a mutual inquiry was made how that they might 
meet again. 1715-20 Porr /dad v. 631 Inquiries none they 
made: the dreadful day No pause of words admits. 1814 
W. Brown //ist. Prop. Chr. I[eathen U1. 30 ‘They made 
enquiries at him concerning the character of the inhabitants. 
1875 ScrivENER Lect. Text N. 7. 9 Our reply to this 
reasonable enquiry is simple, and wholly satisfactory. 

3. Court of Inquiry, a court legally constituted 
to inquire into aud investigate any charge against 
an officer or soldier of the army, or any transaction 
in which the conduct of persons may be found to 
call for proceedings before a court-martial. /zey 
of Inguiry, + (a) a Grand Jury (also +jury of tx- 
quest: cf. IxQuEsT sb. 1, quot. 1655) obs.; (0) a 
jury stimmoned to investigate the subject of a writ 
of inquiry. IV rit of /uguiry, a writ directing an 
inquiry or inquest; spec. that described in quot. 
1809. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. xix. 67b, Each Jury of 
enquiry ought to conteine twelve in number at the least, 
and if there bee 18 or more, it shal not bee amisse. Yet the 
common order with us is to have them of an odde number, 
as 17, 19, Or 21, to the ende .. that if they should dissent in 
opinion .. there should bee alwayes one to.. cast the bal- 
lance. 1800 ADDISON dHaer. Law Rep. 21 Brackenridge 
asked the direction of the Court to exhibit a judgment for 
a penalty in evidence to a jury of enquiry. 1808 WELLING- 
ton Let. to Pulteny Malcolm 12 Nov. in Gurw. Desf. (1837) 
1V. 164 To he examined before the Court of Inquiry. 1809 
Tomuns Law Dict, Writ of Inquiry of Damages, a judi- 
cial Writ that issues out to the Sheriff upon a judgment by 
default, in action, of the case, covenant, trespass, trover 
&c. commanding him to summon a jury to inquire what 
damages the plaintiff hath sustained occasione premussorum. 
1875 Judicature Act Ord. xiii, § 6 Where the defendant 
fails to appear .. interlocutory judgment may be entered, 
and a writ of inquiry shall issue to assess the value of the 
goods and the damages. 1883 IVharton’s Law Lex. (ed. 7), 
Inguiry, Court of, frequently appointed by the Army au- 
thorities to ascertain the propriety of resorting to ulterior 
proceedings against a person charged before it. The evi- 
dence is unsworn. ; . 

4, attrib. and Comb., as inguiry-office, etc. 4 

1888 A. T. Pierson Avang. bork x. 95 Inquiry-rooms will 
be put where no one can go out without passing their open 
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[f. Inquipe + 


INQUISIBLE. 


doors. 1894 Daily Vews 13 Apr. 7/3 Detectives Croxton 
and Gentle said that no doubt since 1889 he had been living 
on inquiry fees. 1 Westm. Gaz. 10 Apr. 7/2 Referring 
to obstinate South A rica inquiry witnesses. 

+Inqui'sible, 2. Ods. rare. [irreg. f. fuguis- 
tle, tnguts-ttion + -1BLE.] Capable of being, or 
liable to be, inquired into; subject to inquisition. 

a1676 Hate //est. Placit. Cor. (1736) 1. xxxi. 424 If the 
body cannot be seen, then itis inquisible before the justices 
of oyer and terminer. ‘ 

+Inquisite, v. Obs. [f L. inguisit-, ppl. 
stem ol fnuguirére to Inquire: perh. back-forma- 
tion from fxguisition. (1t corresponds in form to 
a L. frequentative of inguircre; and also partly 
to I, exguéter, OF. enguester, mcd.L.*1nguestare to 
make inquest. ] 

1. frans. To inquirc into, investigatc, examine. 
Also absol. To makc inquiry. 

3674 (title) Defensio Legis: Or, the Whole State of Ieng- 
land Inquisited and Defended for General Satisfaction. 
21734 Noatn Lives (1826) III. 195 What rather encouraged 
them to inquisite the actions of their adversaries, — Life 
Ld. Guildford (1808) 11. 40 (D.) He inquisited with justice 
and decoruin. ay 

2. ‘To procccd against (a person) by inquisition 
or by the method of the Inquisition. 

1639 Gentiis tr. Servita’s Juguis. in [list, Counc. Trent 
(1676) 833 That those which are Inquisited or Cited for 
Ileresie, flying within the State, shall be condemned for four 
years to Prisons separate from other Prisons. 1651 tr, Life 
Father Sarpi(1676) 22 This is all the reinedy that can be 
had, that such as are so narrowly inquisited may in their 
recourse to Roine with their Commissions find Justice. 
a 1734 Noktn / rant. mu. viii. § 50 (2740) 621 It is a trans 
cendent Justification to be thus inquisited and in every Re- 
spect, acquitted. 1736 Citanpien (list, Versec. 223 
farther asked, whether he hath ever been inquisited. 

+Inquisite, 2. Os. rare. [In form ad. L. 
inguisit-us, pa. pple. of inguirére to Inquine: cf. 
Exquisite; but with active scnsc.} Inquisitive. 

1808 He1en Sr. Victor Antins of Rigonda 11.84 [He bent 
his eyes] in the most firm and inguisite search on his coun- 
tenance, 1822 ‘IP. Beaucuampe’ (G, Grote) malys/s 123 
When mankind advance a little in knowledge, and become 
Inquisite. | [In ed. of 1875 altered to Ingursitive.| 

Inquisition (inkwizi-fon), sé. Forms: 4-7 
inquisicion, ctc. (with usual interchange in 4-6 
of jand y, sand ¢ (sc, ss), -on (-one) and -ou), 6 
enquisicion, 6- inquisition. [a. OF. tuguisi- 
tion, -tcion (12th c.in }atz.-Darm.), ad.1., taynisi- 
Won-em searching into, examination, legal examina- 
tion, n. of action from fagairére to Inquire. Cf. 
It. suguisisione, Sp. tnguisicion.} 

1. The action or process of inquiring or scarching 
into mattcrs, esp. for the purpose of finding ont the 
truth or the facts concerning something ; search, in- 


a? 
quiry, investigation, examination, rescarch ; + scru- 
tiny, inspection (ods.). 

1382 Wyctir Acts vii. 1g Inquicisioun [ g/oss or sckyng] 
mind of keperis, he comaundide hem for to be bron3t. 
crqsotr. De /mi/atioue 1, iii. 5 Meke knowynge of piself is 
more acceptable to god pan depe inquisicion of kunnyng, 
c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 82 Stody with meke inquy- 
sissyon .. How I xal have knowynge of Godys wytle. 1535 
CoverDALe Aeclus. xi, 7 Whan thou hast made enquisicion, 
then refourme righteously. 1570-6 Lamsarve /eramt, 
Avent (1826) 71 That the reader may be the more justly 
occasioned to inake inquisition of the truth. 1614 Kal.e1GH 
Tlist. World wi. (1634) 6 Wherein if he have erred, then is 
all further inquisition frivolous. 1736 Burke Sadl. & B.av. 
xxi, The parts .. are yet so minnte, as to conceal the figure 
of their component parts from the nicest inquisition of the 
niicroscope, 1805 Worpsw. Prelude yt. 536 A simple look 
Of child-like inquisition now and then Cast upwards on thy 
countenance. 1897 F. Hatt in Nation \N.Y.) LXIV. 163/2 
Nor has it escaped the inquisition of the curious. 

b. with f/, An act of inquiring, or process of in- 
quiry; a search, an investigation. 

1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xxxviii. 154 (Add. MS.) Anon was 
made an Inquysicion, who sawe the Erle turne the playse 
in the disshe. 1627-77 Frevtuam Nesolves W. Xxxi. 223, 
I will not care for a friend full of Inquisitions. @ 1677 Hare 
Coutempl, Ww. 190 Make as speedy an Inquisition as thou 
canst, into thy own state. 1735 Berketey Def freethink, 
AMathem, $11, | heartily abhor an inquisition in faith. 1878 

30sw. Satu Carthege 295 By « searching inquisition every 
free-born citizen .. had been swept into the ranks. 

2. A judicial or official investigation or inquiry, 
an inquest; also the document recording such in- 
quiry and its result. 

1387 Trevisa ‘Zigden (Roils) VII. 295 Kyng Edward made 
hard inquisicioun a3enst evel doers, and a3enst hem pat tres- 
pased ajens! be crowne, bat manere inquisicioun histe trail- 
bastoun. 1424 Paston Lett. No. 4 1.13 Yhe seyd Walter 
and Richard were founden gilty of the seyd trespas by an 
iniquisicion ther of takyn. 1467 in Ang. Grlds (1870) 385 
By the serche of the Bayllies or by Inquisicion of .xij. men. 
1548 Hatt Chrou., (fen. VI/1 35 The inquisicion intendid 
and taken at the cytie of London. .afore Thoinas Barnewell 
crouner. 1574 tr. Littleton'’s Tenures 52b, A man before 
suche age shall not bee sworne in no jurye nor no inquisition. 
1672 Petty Pol. Anat. 342, Ann. 1653, and 1654, there were 
inquisitions taken of the values which all and every parcel 
of land in Ireland yielded ann. 1641. 1707 CHAMBERLAYNE 
Se. Gt. Brit, ww. xi. 375 (Records tn Tower) Inquisitions 
post mortem, of infinite advantage upon Trials of Interest 
or Descent. 1712 Loud. Gaz. No. 5074/2 An Inquisition 
taken... upon View of the dead Body of James Duke of 
Hamilton. 1767 Brackstone Com. II. xvii. 265 These, not 
being forfeited till the matter on which they arise is found 
by the inquisition of a jury, and so made a matter of record. 
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1839 STONFNOUSE A -xholine 63 The inhabitants of the Isle 
or Borderers as they are termed in the Inquisition of at 
1840 /'cuny Cycl. XV1. 405/2 Where the king is entitled, 
upon the occurrence of certain events, to take possession of 
real or personal property previously belonging to a subject, 
the facts upon which the Vines title accrues must be first 
ascertained by an inquisition or inquest of office. 1863 H. 
Cox /nstit. W. x. 546 A defendant inay be prosecuted for 
murder or manslaughter upon an inquisition, which is the 
record of the finding of a jury sworn to inquire concerning 
the death of a person super viseem corporis. 1896 Law 
Times C. 358/1 R. becaine a lunatic, and was so found by 
inquisition. Jae 

3. 2. C. Ch. (With capital I.) An ecclesiastical 
tribunal (officially styled the lloly Office) for the 
suppression of heresy and punishinent of heretics, 
organized in the 13th century under Innocent 111, 
under a central governing body at Rome called the 
Congregation of the Holy Office. 

‘The Inquisition existed in Italy, France, the Netherlands, 
Spain, Portugal, and the Spanish and Portugnese colonics. 
The Spanish Inquisition, reorganized 1478-83, became 
notorious in the 16th century for its severities. ‘he Inqui- 
sition was abolished in France in 1772, and in Spain finally 
in 1834. The Congregation of the Holy Office still exists, 
but is chietly concerned with heretical literature. 

1502 Ord Crysten Men iW. de W. 1506) iv. viii. 189 That 
letteth walycyously the offyce of the sayd inquysycyon. 
1568 V. Skinner tr. Montanus (title) A Discovery and 
Itayne Declaration of Sundry Subtill Practices of the Holy 
Inquisition of Spayne. 1602 Warnxew A/d, Eng. 1X. xliv. 
(1612 211 For not they onely die, but die in I-ngring Tor. 
ments, who Fault to their Inquisition or their falsed Rytes 
must doe. 1664 I]. Moke Myst. /ntg. 439 Many..were 
most barbarously abused in the close faem of the Inqui- 
sition. 1691 /omd, Gaz. No. 2724 1 On the 2oth Instant... 
by Order of the Tribunal of the Inquisition at Toledo 
.. Eight Jews were burnt alive. 1756 Nucest Gr. Four, 
/taly IIL, 289 [At Rome] they have an inquisition, but it is 
neither so severe as those of Ponupal and Spain, nor does 
it exercise its jurisdiction over foreigners. 1855 PResco1T 
Philip 11, . ix. (1857) 310 The Spanish Inquisition, with its 
train of horrors, meets be already in the midst of them. 

transf. 1771 Smoucett //umph, Cl. Let. Sir W. Phillips, 
10 June, Declaring that it could not be very agreeable to 
live in a family where an inquisition was established. a 1897 
H. Decswonn deal Life 86 Without that, life is worse 
than an enigma: it is an inquisition. 

4. alirib, and Comb. 

1612-15 Lr. Hatt Contempl., NV. T. 1. vi, Egypt is become 
the sanctuary, Judea the inquisition-house of the Soune of 
God. 1644 boas Diary 12 Dec., [In Rome] next to this 
| Hospital) 1s the Inquisition house and prison, the inside 
thereof, | thanke God, I was not curious to see. 1766 W. 
Gorvow Gen. Connting-to, 281 To the inquisition-vessel, 22 
rials. 1878 Trxxvson Revenge ii, 1 should count myself 
the coward if I left them .. ‘Yo these Inquisition dogs and 
the devildoms of Spain. 1891 /'a// Mall G. 1 July 2/2 
There is a reign of more than Inquisition-terror at Sannago. 

Inquisition, v. [f. prec. sb.] a. intr. To 
make inquisition or investigation. b. ¢razs. To 
procced against by the Inquisition. 

1644 Muton Areof. (Arb.) 61 If it come to inquisitioning 
again, and licencing. .it cannot be guest what ts intended 
by som but a second tyranny over learning. 1646 J. Hatt 
Hoems 2 Or if you into some btind Convent fly Y’ are in- 
quisition’d straight for heresie. 1895 Acadeimy 2 wee 
5373 Vhey bore their testimony. .in very aggressive fashion, 
and so were cruelly inquisitioned and done to death. 

Inquisitional (inkwizi foal , a. [f.as prec. 

+-AL. Cf med.L. tuguisitional’s (1376 in Du 
Cange).}] Of or pertaining to the Inquisition; of 
or pertaining to inquisition or inquiry, esp. such 
as is harsh, strict, or prying ; inquisitorial. 

1644 Mitton Arco. (Arb.) 54 Look..whether those places 
be one scruple the better, the honester, the wiser, the chaster, 
since all the inquisitionall rigor that hath bin executed 
upon hooks. 1738 Wakserton Div. Legat. 1. Ded. 9 To 
shew them what dismal Effects that inquisitional Spirit.. 
would have on Literature in general. 1839 J. Rocrrs 
Antipopopr. 1.11. ii. 119 The Bishop of Leon was an agent 
in England for the cruel and inquisitional Don Carlos. 1864 
Siz M. StErnENson in A thenenm 3 Sept. 297/2 From its.. 
vexatious inquisitional character, and uncertainty. 

Inquisi‘tionary, <. rave. [f.as prec. + -any.] 
= prec, 1846 in WORCESTER. 

Inquisi‘tionist. [f. as prec. + -1sT.] An 
officer of the Inquisition, or one who follows the 
methods of the Inquisition ; an inquisitor. 

1882 S¢. Fumes's Gaz. 23 Mar., The Inquisitionists usually 
did their best to convert a man before they hurnt him. 1899 
Westm. Gaz 1 June 2/1 We are familiar with them in 
religion as persecutors and inquisitionists. 

Inquisitive (inkwi-zitiv), @. (sd.) Forms: 
4-6 ioquisitif, etc. (with usual interchange of 7 
and y, f, fe. #, and ve), 5 enquesitif, inquizitif, 
6- inquisitive. [a. OF. sngursitif, -ive (Godef.), 
ad. late L. “zguisitivus (Boethius,, f. L. taguisit-, 
ppl. stem of zaguircre to INQUIRE: see -IVE. Cf. 
It. ¢ngauisitivo (Florio).) 

Given to inquiry, questioning, or research; of 
an inguiring turn of mind; desirous of or eager 
for knowledge; curious. (Of persons, their dlis- 
positions, actions, etc.) 
¢1450 A/erlin 2g2 Ewein white honde, that was more 
enquesitif, asked of whens thei were. 1532 More Con/ut, 
Tindale Wks. (1557) 640/1, I purpose not..to be so curiouse 
and inquisitive as to enquire whyther [etc], 1570 Der 
Math. Pref.22 As an Oxe..no furder carefull or inquisitiue. 
1605 Bacon 4dazv. Learn. 1. v. § 11 A natural curiosity and 


! 


inquisitive appetite. 1654 JER. VavLor Kea/ Pres, Ep. Ded., | 


‘To make us humble, apt to learn, inquisitive, and charitable. 


INQUISITOR. 


1695 Wooowarp Nat. //ist. Fartl: 1. (1723) 47 The inquisi- 
tive and better Part of Mankind. 1732 DRekRLKY Adciphr. 
v1. $8 So many learned, wise and inquisitive men. a 1751 
lanctry Buslder’s Jewel (1757) 26 It will not be in the 

Power of the most inquisitive ye to discover the Differ- 
ence, 1865 Grote //ato Pref. (1875) 7 The number of 
intellects, independent, inquisitive, and acute isalways rare, 

b. Often (now usually) in an unfavourable 
sense: Unduly orimpertinently curious; prying. 

1sz9 Moret Myaloge um. Wks. 243/1 The lesse witte the 

more inquisitife. 1605 Tiacon Ady. Learn. 1, Ded. & 2 

Iseholding you not with the ingnisitive eye of presuinption. 
21716 South Pwelve Serm. (1717) IV. 70 Inquisitive Per- 
sons .. who have a Mind to pry into the Thoughts and 
Actions of their Neighbour. 1787 A. ILamitton in Federalist 
No. 12 The genius of our people will ill brook the inquisitive 
and peremptory spirit of I.xcise laws. 1832 G. Downes /.ct¢. 
Cont. Countries 1. 181 This was the most inquisitive old 
fellow I have ever seen. 

Jigs. ¢1645 Howe Lett, (1650) 11. v. 7, 1 pray be cautious 
of your carriage under that meridian, it is a searching (In- 
quisitive) air, 1884 Jag. ef Art VII. 163 A girl ina white 
figured gown at work, .. white window curtains about her, 
and the inquisitive light streaming around her. 


ce. Const. of, after, about, for, into, t upon (the 
thing which one secks to know), or with s/f. or 
subordinate interragative clause. 

1386 Cuaucrrn Miller's I'rol, 56 An housbonde shal nat 
been Inquisityf Of goddes pryuetee nor of his wyf. c1g50 
Lyug. & Uercn Se rees 1772 teading, Wow akyng shulde be 
inquisitiff to knowe diuers Oppynyouns. 1474 518 J Pastox 
in /". Lett. No. 745 VN. arg te was passyng inquisytyff 
howe that I was purveyd for recompensyng off Towneshend, 
1477 T-ant Rives (Caxton) Dictes 62 Ve not inquisitif ypon 
other folkis lest they be inquisitif vpon the. 1§20 Winitix70N 
Vulg. (1527) 3b, He is euer inquisytyue of suche maters, 
1§76 Fiuminc /'anopl. ffprst. 178, 1 would have been in- 
quisitive after things more commendable. 1634 Six T. 
Ilkkvert 7rav. 149 Not very inquisitive about forreigne 
affaires, 1655 Fuccrr CA. // 752. 1. iii. § 1 Foraigners there 
being very inqnisitive of them, to be satisfied in the par- 
ticulars of his devotion. 1676 tr. Gutllatiere’s Voy. Athens 
117 We were all of us inquisitive after the famous Teniples 
of Jupiter, Minerva, and Venux 1693 Duvurn Juvenal 
avi. (1697) 390 Inquisitive of Fights, and longs in vain To 
find him in the Number of the slain. 1699 Destiny (al, 
246 He was curious and inquisitive into the History of 
Voctry and the Stage. 1711 Appison Spec, No. 50 Pz 
‘The Upholsterer finding my Friend very inquisitive about 
these his Lodgers. 1737 Wuiston Josepius, Antrg. 1. xi. 
§ 4 Lot's wife being too nicely inquisitive what would be- 
come of it. 1753 Ticeaan Anat. Beauty 4 Gentlemen, 
who have been inquisitive after knowledge in pictures, 1820 
Lams (fa Seri. South Seca [/o, Some curious finger .. 
inquisitive to eaplore the inode of book keeping in Queen 
Anne’s reign. 

B. st. An ingqwisitive person. (By Puttenham 
apphed to the rhetorical hgure Enoresis.) 

1589 ’urtennam Aug. /'oeste in. xix. (Arb.) 220 A kinde 
of figuratiue speach when we aske many questions and 
looke for none answere, speaking indeed by interrogation, 
which we might as well say by affirmation. This fizure 
I call the Questioner or inquisitive. 1685 Trurce /ss., 
foetry Wks, 1731 1. 248 ‘There are no where so many 
curious Inquisitives, so many Pretenders to Lusiness and 
State-Imployments. 

Inquisitively (inkwi-zitivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY 4.] In an inquisitive manner; with curiosity 
to obtain information. 

a 1631 Doxse Lett., to Sir 1/1, Gloodere] (1633) 353 If at 
any tune | seeme to study you more inquisitively, it is for 
no other end but to know how to present you to God in my 
prayers. 1747 Lorpv LytTELton ry se St. Paul Wks, (1774) 
3o4 An age more inquisitively curions into the powers of 
nature..than any before it. 1837 Dickens /’cdze. ii, Mr. 
Tupman looked inquisitively in his face. 1865 Miss Brappon 
ri head I. ii. 30 The housekeeper watched him inquisi- 
ee one s Achy aaes 

Inquisitiveness ‘inkwirzitivnés). [f-as prec. 
+ -NEss.] The quality or character of being 
inquisitive ; disposition to inquire; curiosity to 
obtain information, Now mostly in unfavourable 
sense: Excessive, impertinent, or prying curiosity. 

3583 GoLoinc Calvin on Deut. xxviii. 167 When they de- 
bate after that maner it is not a simple inquisitiuenes, but 
a pride.. because they would faine be esteemed. a1586 
Sipnty Arcadia 11622) 9 He thought inquisitiuenes an 
vncomely guest. 1602 Marston Antonio's ev. u.ii, Hath 
he..No licorish womanish inguisitivenesse?_ 1748 Hartiey 
Observ. Mant. iii. 361 Learning and Inquisitiveness diffuse 
themselves more and more amongst the Nations, 1836 
Hor. Smita Zt Tranp. (1876) 209 Inquisitiveness—an 
itch for prying into other people's affairs, to the neglect of 
our own, 1849 Lytton Ca.xtons 15 Childhood and genius 
have the same master-organ in common—inquisitiveness. 

Inquisitor \inkwi-zita1). Also6 inquesytor, 
inquisiter, enquisitour, (-ysy-),6-7 inquisitour, 
(-ysi-). [a OF. tnguisitenr (1404 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), in AF. -ctour, ad. L. dnquisitor-em a 
searcher, detective, spy,inquisitor, examiner; agent- 
noun from zguircre to search into, INQUIRE. Cf. 
lt. éngaurtsitore, Sp. inguisidor.] 

1. One who makes inquisition or inquiry; an in- 
quirer, seeker, investigator; a curious or prying 
inquirer, an inquisitive person. Const. of, into. 

1go4 C'tEss Ricumonp tr. De Jmitatione ww. xviii. 282 
That a man shulde nat be tocurious a inquisitor of that 
holy sacrament. 1525 Lp. Berners /rorss. (1812 II. clxiii. 
[clix.] 450 Enquisitours. .inquysitours..enquysytours. 1586 
T. B. La Primand. kr. Acad. (1589) 152 Curious Inquisi- 
tors of the causes of all natural! things. 1597 J. Payne 
Royal Exch. 18 Vhey..become rather curiouse inquisiters 
then Godlie learners. 1663 Wattox Life Hooker in H.'s 
Iks. (1888) 1.5 My affection to them inade mea diligent 


INQUISITORIAL. 


inquisitor into many things that concerned him. 1779 H. 
Swinxpurne in Crts. Europe close last Cent. (1841) 1. 252 
‘he Grand Duke. .pries into everything, and knows all that 
passes. ‘Vhis royal inquisitor seems, however, to be very 
pular. 1841 Emerson .Wisc. 160 Here comes by a great 
Inquisitor with auger and plumb-line, and will bore an 
Artesian well through our conventions and theories, and 
pierce to the core of things. a f ‘ 

2. One whose official duty it is to inquire, examine, 
or investigate, in matters of criine, taxation, etc. 

1513 Douctas neis vi. vii. 17 King Mynos, inquisitour 
and justice. 1548 Hatt Chron., len. V// 60b, Hys people, 
beynge sore vexed with inquysitors, pollers and promoters. 
1549 Tuomas //1st. /talic 81 b, Vhere be certaine inquisitours, 
called Singlie?, sent foorth to refourme extorcions, 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. t.ii.6 The subtilty of that Inquisitor shall 
not present unto God a bundle of calumnies or confutable 
accusations. 1706 Priccirs, /nguisitor, a Sheriff, Coroner, 
etc. having Power to inquire into certain Cases, 1864 D.G. 
Mitcuent. Sev. Stor. 231 The three Inquisitors of State were 
met in their chamher of the Ducal Palace. 

+b. A detective, informer, or spy. Ods. 

1580 Hottveano Treas. Fr. Vong, [nformateur, an In- 
former, an Inquisitour. 1647 R. Stapvitox Juvenal 56 For 
such a turbut who durst sell or buy. So many inquisitours 
and informers nigh? 1786-7 tr. Aeyster’s Trav, (1760) 1. 114 
‘Yhere are certain officers, called private overseers, who in- 
spect into the offences, clandestine meetings, and other mis- 
demeanors of their fellow-citizens. .. ‘hese inquisitors are 
private. and swear to the faithful execution of their office. 
1797 Gopwin Enguirer 1. xiv. 127 Refrain from acting the 
spy or inquisitor. 

ec. transf. and fig. 

1734 Fiecpine Univ. Gallant 1. i, What’s that to you, 
brother? Who made you the inquisitor of my actions? 
1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. 1. 125 While at Rome Stucley 
and Shelley acted in concert as inquisitors into the lives of 
the English who happened to come there. 

8. An officer of the Inquisition: see INQUISITION 3. 

(Unquisitores ad conquirendos et eruendos hereticos, ‘in- 
gue for searching out and rooting out heretics’, were 
irst appointed by the Constitution of Theodosius I in 382. 
Inquisitores were sent into the south of France in the 13th c. 
to extirpate the heresy of the Albigenses. but the name is 
chiefly associated with the Spanish Inquisition as recon- 
stituted in the end of the 15thc.) 

1545 CovervaLce Def. eert. poor Chr, Wks. | Parker Soc.) 
II. 45s, 1 mean cuen thee, thou accuser, which... art called an 
inquisitor of heresy. @1568 Ascuam Scholewm, 1. (Arb.) 84 
TYhe bloodie Inquisitors in Italie..their care and charge is 
..onelie to watch and ouersee that Christes trewe Religion 
set no sure footing, where the Pope hath any Iurisdiction, 
11x Paste Zransl. ref. 6 Vhey will not trust the people 
with it [the Scripturc].,no not with the Licence of their 
owne Bishops and Inquisitors. 41745 Swirt Pudllency's 
Aunsw. Walpole (Seager', The mercy of a Spanish inquisitor. 
1841 Borrow Zincalé I. x. 1.171 He..having been an in- 
quisitor, was doubtless versed in the annals of the holy 
Office, 1856 VAUGHAN .I/ysties (1860) I, 20 One age enrolling 
the mystic among the sainis, another committing him to the 
inquisitor's torch. 

fig. ar168o Butier Rem. (1759) 1. 187 Those fierce In- 
quisitors of Wit, The Critics, spare no Flesh, that ever writ. 

b. Juguisttor-General, the head of the court of 
Inquisition in ceitain countries, esp. in Spain. 
Grand Inquisitor, a direstor of a court of Inqui- 
sttion in certain countries. 

1659 Rusuw. /fist. Coll. 1. 78 Gregory the Fifteenth, then 
Pope, exhorted the Bishop of Conchen Inquisitor-General 
of Spain, to improve the opportunity. 1711 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 4854/1 The Duke of Anjou has created Cardinal de 
Giudicis Inquisilor General of Spain. 1840 Penny Cyl. 
XVI. 408, 2 Soon after [1482], the pope appointed Thomas de 
‘Torqueniada, prior of the Dominican convent of Segovia, to 
the new dignity of inquisitor-general of the kingdom of 
Castile. 1852 MissYoxcr Cameos 1. xl. 341 They were to 
be tried hefore the grand inquisitor, Guillaume Humbert, 
a Dominican friar. 1852 Lonor. Wayside /un, Torguemada 
4 Torquemada, with his subtle brain, Ruled them as Grand 
Inquisitor of Spain. 

Inquisitorial (inkwizito-1iil), a. [f. med. 
L. faquisitért-us INQuisivory + -aL: ch Fy ine 
quisitorial (1570 in Godef.); also in mod.Sp.] 

1. Of or pertaining to an (official) inquisitor or 
inquisitors; having or exercising the office or func- 
tion of an inquisitor. 

1761-2 Hume fist, Eng. (1806) 111. App. Jas. I. 785 An 
inquisitorial tribunal..was erected in the kingdom. 1764-7 
Lp. Lyrretton //en. //,V1. 101 (Seager) ‘The first proceed- 
ings of these inquisitorial commissioners began at ‘Voulouse. 
182: [.. Morrissy (fitée) Development of the Cruel and 
Dangerous Inquisitorial System of the Church of Rome in 
Ireland. 1879 Farrar St. Mand 1.5 | Saul) had been selected 
as the inquisitorial agent of Priests and Sanhedrists hecause 
he surpassed his contemporaries in burning zeal for the 
traditions of the schools. ; , 

2. Of the character of an inquisitor; like, or like 
that of, an inquisitor ; offensively or imnpertinently 
inquiring, prying. 

1796 H. Hunter or. St.-/erre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 633 
This Law is inquisitorial ; it obliges Citizens publicly to diy- 
Close the secrets of their fortunes. 1814 Byxon Lava i. xxiii, 
With look collected, but with accent cold..Ile turned, and 
met the inquisitorial tone. 1818 Scort Aob Koy x, Miss 
Vernon retorted his inquisitorial glance with one of decided 
scorn. 1868 RocrErs /'oé. Jeon, xxii. (ed. 3) 207 The old 
hearth-lax was. .said to be inquisitorial. that is, suhjected 
the occupier to frequent and offensive visits. 


3. Said of criminal procedure: see quots. 

1823 Bentuam Not /anl 350 In modern Roine-bred law, 
this inode of procedure, in which the parts of judge and 
proseculor,are performed by the same person, is styled the 
pe bee SEE 1900 Q. Kez, Jan. 198 ‘Vliere is the French 
school [of Criminal Procedure]..ard there is the Anglo-Saxon 
schoo! .. The one is technically known as the Inquisitorial 
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sysiem, the other as the Accusalorial sysiem, /id. 220 Two 
systems of criminal procedure—the inquisitorial or secret 
system, and the accusatorial or public system. 

{lence Inquisito‘rially adv., in an inquisitorial 
manner, as or like an inquisitor; Inquisito‘rial. 
ness, inquisitorial character. 

1830 D'Israeui Chas. /, II]. xiv. 306 The Atlorney- 
General had inquisitorially tampered with Leighton to 
obtain the names. 1834 .Vew Wonthly Mag. XL. 62 The 
repeal of imposts, the vexatiousness and inquisitorialness of 
which is slrongly felt. 1885 L. OrtrvHant Syfpacumata 
195 He rejudges, too, the more inquisitorially, the more un- 
compromisingly. . 

+Inquisito'rious, 2. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. 
inguisitéri-us UNQUISITORY + -OUS.] = prec. 2. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. u. Introd., This impertinent yoke 
of prelaty, under whose inquisitorions and tyrannical duncery 
no free and splendid wit can flourish. 

Inqui‘sitorship. [-sHir.) The office of In- 
quisitor: see INQUISITOR 3. 

1669 Lond. Gaz. No. 404/1 Pressing him to resign into the 
hands of the Pope the Inquisitorship of Spain. 1840 /'enny 
Cyc. XV1. 410/2 In Spain .. during the eighteen years of 
jpeabeniodes inquisitorship alone, about 8800 persons were 

unt, 

Inqui‘sitory, «. ?Ods. [ad. med.L. tnguisi- 
tort-us,f.inguisitor: see above.) =INQUISITORIAL 
(usually in sense 1). 

1639 Gentius Servita’s Inguis. in Hist. Counc, Urent 
(1670) 836 This enterprise of the Fathers Inquisitory was 
much furthered by the Emperor Frederick the Second. .inthe 
year 1244. 1726 Wodrow Corr, (1843) 11]. 274 In private 
he rails at the queries, and says he will never give way to 
the inquisitory method. 1736 Cuanpter //ist. Persec. 45 
Alexander's inquisitory temper. /éic/. 166 He severely re- 
Luked the assessors of the Inquisitory tribunal. 1826 E. 
Irvine Babylon 1.11. 125 “Vo escape the violent or mutilating 
hands of their inquisitory acts, and Expurgatory Indices. 

+Inqui‘sitous, ¢. Ods. rare. [f. L. ppl. 
stem ingeisit- (sce INQUISITIVE) + -OUS.)  =IN- 
QUISITIVE. 

1658 Franck .Vorth. Mem. (1694) 85 You must have more 
..not only for your self, but for those that are more inquisi- 
tous, 1736 MWodrow Corr. (4843) II. 148 Your brotherly 
charity towards your most united brethren here disposes you 
to be inquisitous. 1757 Mrs. Exviz. Grireitn Lett. Henry 
§ Frances 11767) 1. 207 The mind of man, naturally active 
and inquipitous after truth. 

Inquisitress (inkwiczitrés). 
+-Ess.] A female inquisitor. 

1727 Philip Quarll 14t This did not a little exasperate the 
already sufficiently provok’d Inquisitress. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villette xxvi, Little Jesuit inquisitress as she was, she 
could see things iu a truc light. 1897 Strand Jag. Christm. 
No. 634/1 This preliminary settled... my fair inquisitress asks 
me how to begin. 

Inquisitrix. [fem., in L. form, of Ixqurst- 
TOR: see above and -TRIX.] =prec. 

1879 Cornh. Mag. Sept. 246 When the inquisilrix is fur- 
nished with such a pair of eyes as nature had endowed the 
Countess Almura withal. 

+Inquisitu'rient, a. Ods. nonce-wd. [f. I. 
type *tquisiturient-em, pr. pple. of *inquisituri- 
re, desiderative of taguircre, inguisit- to INQUIRE: 
cf. Partunient, Esurient.] Desirous of making 
inquisition ; cager to play the inquisitor. 

1644 Mitton A reop. (Arb.) 4t This was the rare morsell so 
offciously snatcht up, and so ilfavourdly imitated by our 
inquisiturient Bishops. 

+Inqui't, v. Sc. Obs. In 6 inquyt(t.  [f. 
Jx-1 + Quit yv.] ¢rans. ‘To redeem from being 
pledged’ (Jain.). 

1541 Aberd. Rey. V.17 (Jam.) And requyr hiin to inhorrow 
and inquyit ane ring of gold quhilk he laid in wed. /bé/., 
‘The redemnptioun and inguyting of the land. 

+ Inquoi'f, v. Obs. rare—°. [1n- ?.] 

1611 Fiorio, /uscufiare, to inquoife, to inhood. 

+Inrace, inras. Ols. rare. [f. IN-] + ras, 
Rack, after L. szceersus.) A rushing upon, inroad, 
assault. 

a1300 E. E. Psalter xc. 6 [xci. 5) Fra arwe pat es in daie 
fleghand..and of iuras. a1340 Hamrote /’salter xc. 6 Of 
arw fleghand in day .. of inras & mydday deuyll. comem., 
Vhe inras. .that is, apert risynge of ill men agayns the. 

Inraced, //er.: see IkRASED, 

Inra‘cinate, v. rave-°. [ad. F. enraciner 
(f. en-, EN-1 +4 racine root) +-AtE 3, after DERACI- 
NATE.] rans, Toenroot, to implant. 

1882 in Ocitvie. 

Inradiate, Inrage, obs. ff. IRRADIATE, ENRAGE. 

Inra‘g, v. nonce-wd. [f. IN-1+ Rac sd.) trans. 
To embody in the form of rags. 

1856 Sat. We7v. II. 611 2 The popular frenzy of 185 that 
for a time incarnated, or rather inragged, him [Guy Fawkes] 
as a_Pope or Cardinal. 

+Inrai‘l, v. Obs. [f.In-1+ Rainy. Cf. Ex- 
RAI.) ¢rans. To rail in, inclose with a railing. 

1594, 1607 [see Exrait]. 1724 Macky Journ. thro’ Eng. 
I. xiii, 285 Stairs..inrailed with Iron. 

Hence + I‘nrailed ff/. a., railed in. 

1682 Lithgow's Trav. 1. 31 Vhe inrayled [1632 inravled] 
image. 1714 Gay Trivia uu. 74 Where fam'd St. Giles's 
ancient limits spread, An inrail'd column rears its lofty head. 

Inrapture, -ravel, obs. ff. ENRAPTURE, -RAVEL, 

Inravish, -rayl, obs. ff. ENRAVISH, -RAIL. 

In re: see In Latin prep. 21 and RE. 

+Inre‘d, a. Obs. rare. [f. IN- prefit + Reda.) 
Very red. 


{f. IsgcisiTor 


INROAD. 


a1225 Ancr. R. 402 Jesu Crist .. was in-read kundeliche 
also, ase me wened. c 1425 Seven Say. (P.) 61 The fyrde 
mayster..was nowthir whyit no blake, And [?read an] inred 
man he was. 

+ Inre‘de, v. Obs. rare. [f.Ix-1 + rede, RvaD v.] 

1. ¢rans. To interpret, explain the meaning of. 

¢1315 SHoreuam 7 That we ne mowe byt nau3t i-se, Ne 
forthe ine bodie inrede. 

2. intr. To read. Hence Inre‘ding vé/. sé. 

¢1449 Pecock Xefr. 1. vii. 37 Tho lay persoones, whiche 
weenen bi her inreding in the Bible forto come into more 
kunning than thei or alle the men in erthe—clerkis and 
othere—mowe cone to. 

+Inreflecting, ff/.a. Obs. rare—'. [In-2.] 
That practises inward reflection or study of self. 

1614 Sytvester Little Bartas 645 Man onely hath an in- 
reflecting Knowledge Of his owne selfe \from Nature’s onely 
Colledge). 

+ Inrefo'rmed, z. Ods. [IN-3.] Unreformed. 

1548 Privy Counceld Acts (1890) 11. 164 Being suffred 
tescape inreformed. 

+ Inrefra‘cted, 2. Obs. rare—*. [1N-3.] Un- 
refracted; without undergoing refraction. 

a 1691 Bovie Hist, Afr (1692) 73 The light of any planet 
.-doth descend whole directly and inrefracied unto, or upon 
our atmosphere. 

Inregister, obs. form of ENREGISTER v. 

Inremissible, -repealable,-resistable, -re- 
solute, etc., obs. ff. InREMISSIBLE, etc. 

In rerum natura: see IN Latin prep. 21. 

+Inre‘st, v. Os. rare—*. [f. In-1 + Rest v.; 
cf. phr. 212 vest.) trans. To place (a lance) in rest. 

1612 Suetton Qurx. m. 1. 171 He inrested his Javelin low 
on the Thigh, and ran with all the Force Rozinante might. 

Inrest, var. of INNEREST a. Ods., inncimost, 

Inrich(e; etc., obs. forins of Ewnricu, ete. 

Inrigged (i‘nrigd), az. [f. IN adv. + R1GGED.] 
Not having the rowlocks outside the boat as in 
an outrigger. 

1884 Hest. Morn. News 28 July 1/4 Four-oared Inrigged 
Gigs. 

Inright, variant of Enricut v., Ods. 

+Inri‘ghteous, v. Ods. rare. [f. Ix-1 + 
RicHTrEvws a.] tans. To make righteons. Ilence 
+ Inri‘ghteousing vé/. s6., making righteous. 

1578 Chr. Prayers in [riv. Prayers (1851) 524 Let my 
heart be made undefiled through thy inrighteousing. 1587 
Gotoine De Mornay xxx. 483 Lhe death of Jesus. .turning 
-.to our, life, his righteousnes to our inrighteousing. 

Inring, si. Sc. Curling. [f. IN adv. t2d + 
Ring sé.] A shot in which the player’s stone is 
made to hit the inside of another stone so as to 
glance from it and hit the winner, taking it out 
and lying shot itself: now more usually terined 
tnwick. 

1789 D. Davipsox Seasons 169 (Jam.) Syne hurling .. Wi’ 
inrings nice and fair He struck the winner frae the cock. 
Jbid. 17 (Jam.) Here stands the winner... Immoveable save 
by a nice inring. 1824 Mactaccart Gallowid. Enevel, s.v. 
fnwick, ‘Yo inwick a stone .. is different from a common 
open inring, the two are often confounded with other, but 
they are quite different. ; a 

Hence Inringing vé/. 56., playing an iming. 

1833 in Blackw, Vag. XXX. 970 Wicking—or In-ringing, 
the preitiest and inost scientific point in the game by far .. 
taking an inner angle off a side-shot, in such a manner as 
to change and direct the course of your stone upon the one 
to be projected—or else to effect the same, when the case 
permitted, by drawing off the said shot, 

Inring, Inripen, obs. ff. ENxinc, ENRIPEN. 

+Inri‘se, v. Obs. [f. In-1 + Risk v., after L. 
insurgére.| intr. To rise; esp.in opposition. 

a13z00 f. £. L’salter \xxxv[i]. 14 Laverd, wicked in-rase 
in me. 1382 Wyctir Ps. xxvii]. 12 Ther han in risen a3en 
me wicke witnessis. — Lami. iii. 61 ‘The lippis of men in- 
risende to ine [1388 risynge ajens me). 14.. A/S. Lincoln 
A. i, 17 If. 192 (Halliw.) Sothely fra thythene inryses a grel 
lufe and what thynge that it trewely towches, 1t ravesche 
it utterly to it. ‘ . 

So + Inriser, one who rises (against). 

1382 Wvyeur /’s. xliii. 6 (sliv. s] In thi name we shul 
dispise inriseris in vs [L. sasurgentes; 1388 hem that risen 
ajen vs]. 

Inroad (inrdud), sé. Also 6-8 inrode. [f. Is 
adv, 11 d+ Roap sé., in sense ‘riding ’.] 

1. A hostile incursion into a country; a raid 


or foray. 

1548 W. Patten £.x/. Scot. Pref. ajb, Hys grace..soo in- 
naded the Scottish borders, wasted and burnt Tyuydale and 
their Marches, that euen yel they forthinke that inrode. 
1565-72 CoorEr Jhesanrus, [ncurso, to inuade, to make in- 
rodes or inuasions on enenties. 1579-80 Nortu /itarch 
(1676) 745 Demetrius .. invaded Laconia with all his Army, 
and made an inrode to the City of Sparta. 1665 MANLEY 
Grotius Low C. Warres 77 Several Companies of the King's 
Souldiers inaking Inroads, the Country People .. touk, and 
without mercy killed them, 1727 Pore At Sinking 72 We 
never made tite least attempl or inrode into their territories, 
1776 Ginson Decl. & #. xiv. (1869) I. 31+ The provinces were 
protected by his presence from the inroads of the barbarians. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. ii. 36 Aggressive war, as 
distinguished from mere plundering inroads. | . 

2. transf. or fig. A powerlul or sudden incursion ; 


a forcible encroachment. . : 

1637 C. Dow Aus. H. Burton 92 Itisa.. violent inrode 
upon the fifth commandement. 1676 tr. Guillaticre's Koy. 
Athens 215 The Ladies .. would make another inroad into 
his Garden. 1740 Butter Sermt. def. Lad. Mayor Wks. 1874 
M1. 233 ‘Thus istry made its inroad, and all the numerous 


INROAD. 


trained evils its attendants. 1798 Frreriar //fustr, Sterne 
iii. 62 [t contains a just account of the first inroads of melan- 
choly. 1830 Lye. Princ. Geol. 1, 284 We may probably 
infer some great inroad of the sea at a remote period. 1374 
Gruen Short Hist, v. § 2, 228 They protested against .. 
Papal inroads on the liberties of the Church. 

+3. An opening or passage in. Obs. rare. 

1650 BuLWER Anthropomed?. ix, 104 (1t} made a shameful 
inrode or through-passage. 1697 I. Luwyp in Ail, Trans. 
XXVII. 467 Their Coal-works were not Pits sunk like Draw: 
wells; but great Inroads made into the side of the Hill. 

Inroad, v. Now rare. Also 7 enroad, in- 
rode, [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. érans. To invade: to make an inroad into. 

1625 Liste Do Bartas, Noe 132 A common field where 
store of cattell grazeth And whence by thousand heads they 
Gome our tylth to enroad. 1639 utter Holy art. ix, 14 
Tre Saracens .. conquered Spain, inroded Aguitain. 1659 
— Ch, Hist. we. vit. § 14 Robert Bruce .. regained Perwick, 
inroaded England. a 1656 Ussner Aa. (1658) 663 Ile., 
inroded the Romans a» they were fortifying their Cainp. 

2. intr. ‘To make inroads. 

1878 Pop. Sct. Afonthly July 369 A growing liberaliza- 
tion... is inroading upon the old doctrine of tuture ever- 
lasting punishment. 

Hlence Inroading v4/. 56. and Afl.a. Also In- 
roader, one who makes an inroad; an invader. 

1611 Cotar., Volvnr,,.a robber, or highway theefe; and 
aninroder. a 1656 UssHer A ms. (1658) 674 He was withly I] 
from the inrodinz of Jerusalem. a 1661 Futter Worthies, 
Jor i, 230 He had been a great inroder of England. 1855 
N.Y. Fribone 23 Oct., Its inroading effects upon the mind, 

+Inro-gue, v. Obs, rare—'. [f. In- 2+ Rocue 
sb.) trans. To make into a rogue. 

16rx Frorio, /ufrrfantato, become a rasceall, inrogued. 

Inrol\], obs. forms of ENton. 

Inrolled inrild., ppl. a. [Ix adv. 11 b.J 
Rolled or turned inwards; involute. 

1881 Farrow JWVarine dlge 157 Fertile specimens [of 
Hypnea musciformis| from the West Indies are more robust 
and do not so frequently have inrolled apices. 

I-nro:lling, ¢//.sb. [Ix adv. 11e.] 
in (ag. of a great wave), 

1546 Covrerpare Treat, Lord's Supper Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
1. 443 To be delivered from these inrollings of perturbations. 
1883 Chicage Advance 25 Oct., The unexpected inrolling 
upon him of yet another and heavier wave. 

I-nro:lling, ff/. a. [Ix a/v. 11a.) That 
rolls in as a great wave), 

1893 Treas. Kelig. Th, N.Y.) X1. 621 What is America 
to be when this inrolling flood has flowed on and up to the 
prophesied two hnndred millions? 1899 Barinc-Goutp 4. 
of the West 11. 300 The king escaped with difficulty before 
the inrolling stormy sea. 

Inrolment, obs. form of ExtaLMent, 

+Inro'‘manize, v. Obs. rare. [Ix-7.] trans. 
To include in the Roman church; to Romanize. 

1620 Br. Hat Hon. Alar. Clergy ut. § 12 This pope was 
willing to inromanize the English. 

+I‘n-roo:m. Obs. rare—'. [Is adv. 12.) An 
inner room or ehamber. 

1615 Cnarman Odyss. v. 302 These two in an in-room of 
the cave, Left to themselves 

+ Inroo‘t, v. Obs. rare—°, [Ix-*. Cf. Exroor.] 

1611 Fiori, /rradicare, to inroote, to take roote. 

Inrooted, ffl. a. [Ix adv. 11 b; cf. Exroot 
z.J Deeply rooted, fixed, or established. 

1660 tr. Amyraldus’ Treat. conc, Relig. 1. vii. 130 There 
would be left another not less vehement or less inrooted in 
us. 1808 dun. Rez. 111. 255 It has not the courage of the 
antient parliaments, because it is less inrooted. 1893 J. 
Pucsrorn Loyalty to Christ 11. 231 Christ is inciprently 
becoming the inrooted Righteousness of every man who sees 
and deplores his inherent sinfulness. 

t+tInrotula tion. O¢s. rare—'. [ad. med.L. 
inrotulation-em, n. of aetion f. inrotiulire to 
enrol.] Enrolling or registering ; = ENROLMENT 2. 

1590 SWINBURNE 7estaments 221 Where no goodes are be- 
queathed in the testament, but onely landes, tenements, and 
hereditaments..and that in such places where neither in- 
sinuation, nor inrotulation is necessarie. 

Inrough, -rowle, obs. ff. ENRovGH, -ROLL. 

Innru:bbing, vé/. 56. [IN adv. 11¢e.] The 
action of rubbing in. 

1898 P. Maxson Trop. Dis. xxxvii. 584 Limited patches 
might be treated. .hy the inrubhing of cassia alata leaves. 

Ienrv:n, sd. [Ix adv. 11d.] The aet of run- 
ning in; an inrush, 

1875 Acex. Suitn New Hist. A berdeenst. 1, 602 A hreak- 
water would have prevented the violent inrun of the sea. 
1884 St. Fames's Gas. 9 Sept. 6/1 One of the most beautiful 
in-runs that can be found ina day’s sail from England. 

+Inrun, v.! Sc. Obs. In 3-6 -rin, 7 -ryn. [f. 
Ix-1+ Ren v. (dfr.), after 1. tncurrére. trans. 
To ineur (penalty). 

1471 Act. Andit. (1839) 12 Vnder all pain & charges he 
may inrin again be kingis maieste. 1567 in R. Keith Ast. 
Ch. Scot. (1734) 431 Under all Paine, Charge and Offence 
that ye and ilk ane of yow may commit and inrin againis his 
Majestic. 1609 Skexe Reg. Maz., Crimes v. xix, Na man 
sould molest or troubill kirk-men .. vnder all paine he may 
inryn against God, and the king. 

+Inrwn, v.2 Obs. rare". [f. In-1 + Rew v, 
(trans.).) trans. To pieree, stab. 

1653 Urqunart Aabelais 1. xxxv, He inran him at the 
breast with a hit, which, .cut his stomack. 

Innurwnning, vé/. sb. [IN adv. 11¢.] The 
aetion of running in. +a. JIneursion, attack (ren- 
dering L. incursus). Obs. 


A rolling 
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1382 Wycir 7s. xcfi). 6 Fro the arwe fleende in dai..fro 
the inrennyng, and the myddai deuel. 

b. Inflowing ; the place of inflowing. raze. 
18s9 Tenxvsos £faine 1379 Ie went, And at the inrun- 
ning of a liitle brook Sat hy the river. 

I-n-ru:nning, f//. a. [Ix adv. 114.) 
ning in; running into the land. 

1861 Geikie £. fortes viii_204 A lonely expanse of grey 
barren rock and jong in-running bays. 

Inruption (i:nro-pfan). .[ Analytical refashion- 
ing of Ingerrion, emphasizing the prefix 7#-.] A 
breaking or bursting in. 

1809-10 Cot.eRipGEe Fr fend (1818) 11. 63 He must. ,have the 
value of his labour reduced to nothing by the inruption of 
eager competitors, 1881 Ray Lasxesrer in Lucycl. Brit. 
X11. §57/2 The true mouth [in an aurelia] then forms by in- 
ruption al the opposite pole. 1894 W. Wacker //ist. Congreg. 
U.S, 28 The inruption of the officers of the law into their 
Hule mectinz. 

Inrush (i'nref', sb. [1s adv. 11d.) A_rush- 
ing or pouring in; inflow, influx. /77, and fig. 

1817 Cotenipck Lay Ser, 396 Compelled to hurry for- 
ward, like one who crossing the sands at too late an 
hour finds himself threatened by the inrush of the tide. 
18g0 Kixcsiry Alt. Locke vii. Vhe ceaseless in-rush of new 
images, 1866 G. MacoonaLp Ann. Q. Neighh. xx, (1878) 
38¢ Channels opened for the in-rush of truth into your own 
mind. 1883 Mrs. Ritcmie Lk, of Sédyls iii. 174 The ani- 
mated inrush of tourists. 

tI-nra‘sh, v. Ods. [Ix-1.] gatr. To rush in. 

1610 Hotranxo Cavaden’s Brit. 1. 443 Vhe Ocean, ready to 
inrush upSn them. /ée7. 654 Vhe sea with great violence 
and assault of waters inrushed upon a little region called 
Keimes. 1773 J. Ross Arutré ite u.17 MS.) And for the 
gruve by Abel dedicate..Vhe Fiend stalks fast, in-rushes 
and abides 

I-nrushing, 74/. 54. 
ing in; inrush. 

€ 1630 Risvow Sit, Devon § 225 (1210) 241 The inrushing 
of the seu’s violent breach. 1895 /'apers Ohto Ch. Hist. 
Sec, V. 3 Like the inrushing of a whirlwind. 

Innrwshing, ff/. a. [IN adv, 11a.) Rushing 
in; entering with force or specd. 

1842 Trexcu Poems Fast, Sonrecs 1651) 1 8 Wark! a 
noise is heard without, ‘hen a rude inrishing rout. 1883 
Longm, Mag. Apr. 625 The powerful inrushing currents 
from... the storin's centre. 1884 /Anf. Apr. 597 Contests 
arise between the in-rushing masses and the vapours within 
the spot region, 

Inrych, obs. form of enrich. 

+Insabbatist. Obs. rare. [f. F. tnsatbaté 
or med.L, rasabbatus, -sab(h)atatus: see -18t.] A 
member of the sect of the Waldenses. 

The explanation in quot. 1634 is that given by some 
inediseval writers; but the name is now referred to the 
pecoliar shoe (sabate=F. sabot, savate, worn by the sect; 
see Du Cange s.v. Sahatats, Littré sv. /usabbaté. 

1634 I. Ksott Charity Maint, 1. ¥. § 50 They [the Wal- 
denses) denied... the Sabbath, for which cause they were 
called In-sahbatisis. 180g Kanxen //ist. France 11f. 1. i, 
They were supposed falsely to neglect the Sabhath, and 
called Insabbathists. 

So + Insabbatized p//. a., made or become an 
Insabbatlst. 

1832 S. R. Maittano Facts 4 Documents 205, 1 am not, 
and have not been, an Insabbatized Waldensian. 

Insacca‘tion. /’*4ysiol. rare—°. [noun of 
aetion from med. L. imsaccdre to put into a sack 
or bag. f. #7 IN-2) + saccus bag, Sack.] 

1855 Mays Fuxfos. Lex., (nsaccatio, .. the covering or 
surrounding of the organs with membranes, as the womb, 
urinary bladder, etc.: insaccation. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Insaciable, etc.. obs. ff. INSATIABLE, etc. 

+Insa-cred, a. Obs. rare—'. [1s-3.] Devoid 


of feelings of reverence, unholy. 

1665 Sin I. Herpert Trav (1677) 98 Such ts th’ insacred 
famine of a Crown, That it 10 satisfie. all must go down, 
Seeing bonds of Blood or Friendship noughi avail. 

+ Insacri-ficable, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. type 
*insacrificabilts, f. in-(Ix- 3 + sacrificare to SAckI- 
FICE; see -AKLE.}] Not capable of being saerifeed. 

41603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem. NM. 7. (1618) 631 
Hee calleth Christ .. insacrificable, or which can not bee 
sacrificed. 

+Insa‘fe, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. In-2+S are a.] 
trans. To render safe; to seeure, insure. 

1628 Fectuam Resolves u.(1.] ii. 5 In high and mountain’d 
Fortunes Resolution is necessary to insafe vs from the thefts, 
and wyles of prosperity. 

+Insa‘fety. Obs. rare—'. [IN-3.] Unsafe- 
ness ; risk. 

a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arh.) 25 Apprehending the 
inact and danger of an inter-manage with tbe Bloud- 

oyall. 

Insaga‘city. vere. [Ix-3.] Want of sagaeity. 

1808 W. Tayior in anu. Kev. V1. 337 This pamphlet .. 
can have no claim to notice..but for. .the insagacity of its 
predictions. 5 

Insalivate (insz'live't), v. 
VATE. ] 

1. trans. To mix or impregnate ‘food).with saliva. 

1855 Bain Senses & fut. wu. iv. § 22 (1864) 298 We may 
have a profuse salivation, containing very little of the mate- 
rial that avails for insalivating the food. 1897 A//butt's 
Syst. Med. 111. 401 Food..sbould be thoroughly masticated 
and insalivated before it is swallowed. 

To moisten with saliva. 

1884 Fortn. Rev. Dec. 807 After experimenting by insali- 
vating fresh subjects .. in no single instance was the disease 
transmitted. 


Kun- 


[Ix adv. 11¢.J) A rush- 


[In- 2; see Sa.i- 


INSANABLY. 


Insalivation inswlive-fon). [Ix-2; see 
Sauivatron, and cf. I’. susalrvation \Littré).] 
The action of mixing or impregnating food with 
saliva in the act of mastication. 

1833 DusGiison cited by Worcester. 1846-51 CARPrNTeR 
Man, Phys.ted. 2 265 Vhis fluid is termed saliva, and the 
act by which it is incorporated with the food is termed in- 
salivation. 1866 Huxcey PAysiol. vi. (1872) 144 These pro- 
cesses of mastication, insalivation, and deglutition. ; 

Insalubrious jinsali-bras, a. [f. L. zn- 
salithri-s f. in-, IN-3 + salibris SALUBRIOUS) + 
-os, Cf. F. tnsalubre 1528 in Matz.-Darm.), It. 
insalubre .Florio).) Not salubrious; detrimental 
tu health. (Now ehiefly of climate or surroundings. | 

1638 Sin T. Herpert Srav. (ed. 2) 14 It tasts brackish and 
insalubrivus. /é/d.179 The scituation. .is low, in a marrish 
and insalubrious plaine. 1758 W. Barmie Waduess xii. 88 
Original Madness ..is not necessarily; accompanied with 
any symptoms or succeeded by any effects, that are strictly 
speaking insalubrious. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magn xii. 
(1833) 326 Breathing this insalubrious atinosphere. 1854 
H. Mitcer Sch. & Schon, xv. 1860) 1611 He. probably fell 
a victini. in an insalul rious climate, to old habits, and new 
ruin, 1874 ackig SelfCudlt. 49 In hot countries, where 
insalubrious vapours infest the night. . ; 

Insalubrity (insal'#briti). [a. F. usatubrité 
(16th cin Iatz.-Darm.), It. gsalubrita (Florio), 
n. of quality f. ‘asaludre ; see prec. and -iry. Cf. 
L, salibritas SALv Buty.) : 

1. Unhealthy charaeter of locality, climate, etc.) ; 
+ formerly, anwholesomeness fof food. 

1663 Bovie Use. Bap. Nat. Philos. uv. ii, 113 There may: 
be ways .. to investigate the wholesoniness or insalubrity of 
aliments. 1685 — Salud. Air I'ref. 2 The Soluce and 
Insalubrity of the Air. 1758 Monthly Rew. 476 The in- 
salubrity of their common diet. 1769 R Price Ofs. Nevers. 
Payments (1792) V1. vs Proofs of the Insalubrity of marshy 
Situations. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Alidye (1863) 56 A climate 
of the most overpowering heat and fearful insalubnity, 1861 
Stasity Hast. CA. in. (1869) 89 The rich alluvial plain had 
a character for insalubrity. 

+2 Unhealthiness; sickness. Obs. rare—'. 

1668 Ormonde ALSS. in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comnr. 
App. v.79 Your petitioner's former insalubrity and weak- 
nesse of body. q ; : F 

Insalutary (inseliwtari), a. [ad. late L. iv- 
salntiris, {. ine (1N- 3) + salataris SauwTany. Cf. 
F. txsalutatre (16th ¢. in Littré).] Not salutary. 

+1. Injurious to health: insalubrious. Ols. 

1694 Westmacott Script. /ferb. 36 The too conimon use 
of it [sugar] .. is insalutary. 1773 Princir Dise, dir 5 
Nor did the ancient physicians fail to distinguish... between 
an insalutary arid a wholesome air. -_ 

2. Not having a healthy mental or social influ- 
ence or effcet. 

1836 Lytrex Athens (1837) 11 253 Those not insaluiary 
consequences of a free state. their impatience at pecuniary 
demands [etc ]. 

Insalvability (inselvabiliti). rare". [ad. 
1. type *resalvabilitis, {. in- (1N-3) + salvire to 
save.} Incapability of being saved. 

1805 Br. Watson in Life 1818) 1. 239 My great objection 
to the Church of Rome is its uncharitable principle of the 
insalvabihty of persons out of its pale. 

+Insa‘lvable,-eable,¢. Vs. rare—". [Ix-3.] 
Incapable of being salved. 

1608 Minotetos Family of Love ww. iv. Fivb, To loose 
Mistrisse Purge for lacke of dexterity, is a disgrace insalue- 
able. 

Insamble, obs. variant of ENSEMBLE adv. 

+Insame, in same, a/v. pir. Obs. Also 
4 in samen, samyn. [f. IN prep. + SAME(X 
adv. (cf. OF. wtsontne, tosomne’; perl. originating 
in an erroneous notion of the 7- of I-sAmE(N, 
whieh is found carlier.} Together, in eompany. 
(In late use often a mere expletive. } 

13.. Coer de L. 4386 Among the toun folk was no game; 
To counsay! they guderyd hem insame. ¢ 1340 Cursor WV. 
11931 Fairf.) Ihesu and othir childryn in samyn [Co¢?. ASS. 
samen] went hem by the rever to gamyn. @1400 Octonian 
47 The emperour with harouns yn-same Rood to Parys. 
61440 /pontydon 1555 His modir and he dwellyd insame With 
moche myrthe, jove and game. ¢1450 Lonenicu Gra/ li. 
297 And thus balers they bothe In-ssame Pharans and 
Piers with-Owten blame. «1522 IWorld & Child in Haal. 
Dodstey 1. 245, 1 can many a quaint game, Lo, my top I 
drive in same. /6fd, 247, 1am as fresh as flowers in May, 
I am seemly-shapen in same. " 

+Insamei-kle, adv. phr. Sc. and north dial. 
Obs. Also inso-. =INSomIcH. 

1483 Cath. Angt. 196/2 In so mekylle, ado, eatenns. 
1562 WinzEt IV&s. (1888) 1. 42 Insamekle that the sewin 
diacones .. wes presentit afore the Apostlis, 1588 A. Kixc 
tr. Canisius’ Catech. 137 Insameikl that S. Peter .. said, 5e 
baue slane the authoure of lyf. 

Insampil, obs. form of ENSAMPLE. 

+Insa‘nable, a. Obs. [ad. L. tusanabilis, f. 
in- (IN- 3) + sduabilis, {. séuadre to heal. Cf. obs. 
F. rusanaéle (16th e. in Godef.).] That cannot be 
enred, healed, or remedied; ineurable. 

1547 Bate Se/. I’ks. (Parker Soc.) 166 Their own botches 
are insanable. .for the multitnde of their mischiefs. 1657 W. 
Morice Coena guasi Koun Def. xix. 339 They think them 
. .so insanable, that they’ deserve not to be admonished. — 

Iienee + Insanabi‘lity, the quality of being in- 
sanable; ineurableness. + Insa‘nableness (Bailey 
vol. Il, 1727). + Insa‘nably adv.. incurably. 

1689 Futter App. Jj. /nnoc. i. 18 Not from any in- 


INSANATION. 


sanability in the sore, but from want of seasonable surgery. 
@ 1846 \WORCESTER cites Med. Frnl.for [nsanability. 
+Insana‘tion. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. insanus 
Insane, after L. sdadtio, f. sandre to heal.] A 
making or becoming insane ; insane condition. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 347/2 Administre 
therof to them..and then they shalbe protected agaynste 
insanation, or maddenes. , 
Insane (insén), a. (s6.) [ad. L. tusdn-us 
unsound (in mind), f. 27- (In-3) + sass healthy, 
sound in body or in mind, SANE] 
1. Of persons: Not of sound mind, mad, mentally 


deranged. Also of the mind; Unsound. 

1560 RoLtanp Crt. Venus in. 259 Than said Venus with 
mind almaist Insane, 1721 Baitey, /sane, out of Order, 
mad. 1730-6 — (folio!, /zsave, out of order as to health ; 
alsomad. 1755 JoHNSON, /usane,1. Mad. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) U1. 518 They are shut up ; 
and they seldom fail of consequence to become more insane 
than they were before. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 72 
A man might be sane at the time when two of the witnesses 
attest, and insane when the third attests. 1842 Dickens 
a mer. Notes (1850) 31/1 The State Hospital for the insane, 

b. adso/. An insane person. Hence (a¢/rid. use 
of the #4), Appropriated to, set apart for, the 
insane, as zzsane asylum, ward, etc. 

1786 Susannan Haswett Victoria 11, 67 Every time the 
sweet insane mentioned the name. 1819 J/etropolis 11. 157 
His future fortune and title seem destined for a bold insane. 
1828 WensteR, /usane..2. Used by or appropriated to 
insane persons}; as, an insane hospital. 1873 F. Haut J/od. 
Eng. 127 note, We have sick rooms and dying beds. We 
qualify an asylum as insane. 

2. Of actions (also colloq. of things): Mad, 
idiotic, utterly senseless, irrational. 

1842 Biscuorr [f’octlen A/anuf. 11. 344 Mr. Alstroe- 
mer in 1723 imported a sinall flock of merinos. It wasa 
hazardous —it appeared to be a presuinptuous, and an almost 
insane attempt. 1859 Sir J. 7. Corertnce Avdble xxi. 534 
‘The insane and excessive passion for athletics. 

+3. Causing insanity. Obs. [So L. zxsanus.] 

1605 Suaxks. A/acé. 1. iii. 84 Haue we eaten on the insane 
Root, That takes the Reason Prisoner ? 

Hence Insa‘mely adv., in an insane manncr, 


madly. Insaneness, madness. 

1730-6 Bairey (folio), /asaneness, unhealthfulness ; also 
madness. 1828 Wesstrer cites Montcomery for /nsanely. 
1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 72 Plots and conspiracies 
. might easily have been formed under our very eyes, while 
the clue to thein was thus insanely withheld. 1891 G. Mere- 
pitu One of our Cong. M1. xii. 251 Nataly could not utter 
all that her insaneness of feeling inade her think. 

+ Insa:nguined, obs, var. I[SNSANGUINED, 

1627 FecTHam Resolves u. [1.] xciv. (1628) 273 The greatest 
Prince .. comes insanguin‘d into the World. 1656in Blount 
Glossegr, " 

+Insa‘niate, v. Oés. [irreg. f. L. fasdnca in- 
sanity + -ATE3,] ¢7avzs. ‘Yo make unsound or insane. 

1627 Fectuam Resolves 11. [1.] v. (1628) 6 Like a mad 
Dogg's biting, that not onely wounds the body, but insani- 
ates the soule. /##. Ixiv. 182 Doth not the distemper of 
the body insaniate the soule? 

Hencc + Insa‘niated ff/. a. 

1652 S. S. Weepers Aijb, A Degenerate, besotted, in- 
saniated, ignorant People. 1665 J. Gapsury ‘London's 
Deliv. Pred. v. 28 An Argument of super-insaniated folly. 

+Insanie. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. insane, 
ad. L. insdnia, {. insdnus INSANE.] Madness. 

1572 W. Hotme Fall Rebell. (R.), Jack Cade made a brag, 
With a multitude of people ; but.. After a little insanie they 
fled tag and rag. Soaks. Z.Z. Z. v. i. 28 It insinuateth 
me of insanic: xe inteligis domine, to make franticke, luna- 
ticke. [This is Warburton’s conjecture adopted by Theo- 
bald : all the orig. edd. have ‘infamie ’.] 

Insanify (insenifai), v. rare. [f. L. insan-us 
Insane + -FY; cf, SANIFY.] ¢vans. To make in- 
sane. Also ahsol. or intr. To cause insanity. 

1809 Syp. Smity IV&s. (1859) 1. 140/2 There may be. .some 
very respectable men at the head of these maniacs [Metho- 
dists}], who would insanify them with some degree of prndence, 
and keep them only half mad, if they could. 1894 Hest. 
Gaz. 16 June 8/1 There is not much virtue in a cup which 
does not inebriate, if it does insanify. 

+Insa‘nious, @. Obs. rare, [f. L. instuia (see 
INSANIE) + -ous.}] Of or pertaining to madness. 

1656 S. Hottanp Zara (1719) 94 Leaving our Champion 
in the most insanious extasie, 

Insanitary (insenitari), a. [In-3.] Not 
sanitary or healthful; injurious to health. 

1874 Standard 28 Aug., The very insanitary conditions 
under which these labourers perform their work. 1880 
Macin. Mag. No, 246. 471 ‘ A pestilent and insanitary area’ 
in the full meaning of the term. 1884 4 thenzuim 5 Apr. 
446/2 Models of sanitary and insanitary dwelling-houses, 
1834 //ealth E.chib. Catal, p. xxxvi, Specimens of insani- 
tary decorations such as arseuical wall-papers, hangings, etc. 

Hence Insa‘nitariness, insanitary condition. 

1881 Standarii 22 Jan. 5/2 It blows over no insanitariness, 
and wafts with it no germs of fever. 

Insanitation (inscenité!:fan). [In-3.] Want 
of sanitation; insanitary condition; absence of 
sanitary measures or requirements. 

1884 Asuerican IX. 25 Insanitation, he said, did not cause 
the disease [cholera]. si Westin, Gaz. 5 Dec. 2/3 The 
insufficiency of cottages, the overcrowding and insanitation 
of the existing supply. 

Insanity (inseniti). [ad. L. ixsanclatem un- 
healthiness, unsoundness, disease, n. of quality f. 
insdnus INSANE: see -ITY. Cf. mod.F. znsaneté 


(1863 in Littré).] 
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1. The condition of being insane ; unsoundness 
of mind as a consequence of brain-disease ; mad- 
ness, lunacy. Orig., called cxsazily of mind. 

*A condition of the mind in which a false action of con- 
ception or judgment, a defective power of the will, or an 
uncontrollable violence of the emotions and instincts, have 
separately or conjointly been produced by disease’ (Dr. J. 
C. Bucknill, Crim. Lusacy (1854) 28). 

1590 SWINBLRNE Jestaments 36b, Madfolkes and Luna- 
ticke persons, during the time of their furor or insanitie of 
minde, cannot make atestament. @ 1677 Hatr Hist. Plactt. 
Cor. (R.), There is a partial insanity of mind and a total 
insanity. ‘lhis partial insanity seems not to excuse them 
in the committing of any offence for its matter capital. 
1972 Funius Lett. \xviii. 355 Did they attempt to produce 
any evidence of his insanity? 1782 ‘IT. Arnocp (¢/tle) Ob- 
servations on the Nature, Kinds, Causes, and Prevention 
of Insanity. 3827 Scotr //ighd. Widow v, The murder of 
an officer may be .. coloured over with [the plea) of tem- 
porary insanity. 1859 Engiucer VII, 282 2 ‘Iwo cases of 
suicide..In each case the coroner's jury brought in a ver- 
dict of temporary insanity. 1865 Ped! MallG.3 Aug. 4/t 
‘he definition of insanity .. as an inability to reason upon 
the evidence of the senses. 1897 Dict. Nat. Bieg, 11. 
3202 D. Skae's .. definition of insanity as ‘a disease of the 
brain affecting the mind’ is not disputable. 

transf. 1784 Cowrer Tash: v1. 523 The frenzy of the brain 
may be redress'd By med’cine well applied, but without 
grace The heart’s insanity admits no cure. 

2. Extreme folly or want of sound sense; an in- 


stance of this. 

1844 Emerson Lect., Yng. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) II. 306 
After all the deduction is inade for our frivolities and im- 
sanities. 1844 STANLEY Aruold (1858) II. ix. 162 ‘To lose 
which .. would be rather our insanity tban our misfortune. 
1862 H. Srencer First Princ. u. iil. § 46 (1875) 159 Did we 
..use the term effect... we should be in little danger of 
falling into the insanities of idealism. 

3. allrib. and Comb. 

1892 Yall Mall G. 23 May 7/2 One cannot conclude that 
their insanity rate is remarkably high. 1894 Daély News 
26 July 9/2 Dr. B——, insanity expert, who had examined 
the prisoner at the request of the Treasury, said_prisoner 
was now perfectly sane. 1896 IMestom. Gas. 6 Nov. 6/3 
Eminent nerve and insanity specialists gave evidence. 

+Insa‘nous, a. Obs. rarve—'. [f. IN-3 + L. 
sdn-us sound, healthy + -ovs.] Unhealthy, dan- 
gerous to health. 

1942 Lond. & Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 16 River-Waters 
are less liable to be loaded with metallic, petrifying, saline, 
and other insanous Particles of the arth, than the Well 
or Spring-sorts are, 

Insa‘piency. vare. [Ix- 3.) Want of sapi- 
ence or wisdom; insipiency. 

1876 J. Weiss Jit, [/1n. 6 Shaks.v.177 Polonius hurried 
to show his insapiency by attributing the craze to love for 
his daughter. 

Insa‘pient, ¢. rave—'. [IN-3.] 
insipicnt. 

¢1470 Harninc Chron. ccx1. ii, In his fyrste yere the lorde 
Cobhantheretike, Confedered with Lollers insapient, Agayne 
the Churche arose. 

+Insa‘pory, a. Obs. rare—'. 
L. sapor taste +-y.] Unsavoury. 

1665 Sir T. HeRnert 77av, (1677) 311 Coho or Coffee .. 
however ingrate or insapory it seems at first, it becomes 
grate and delicious enough by custom. 

[Ix- 2.] 


+Insa‘tan, v. Obs. rare—°. 
To possess with or by Satan. 

1611 Frorio, /#satanire, to insathan or indiuell. 

+Insa‘tanize, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. as pree. + 
-1Z8.] =prec. 

1857 Truths Cath. Reltg. (ed. 4\ 178 His [Luther’s] asser- 
tion is ‘that Zuinglius, and all who adhere to his doctrine, 
are insatanized ’. 

+Insa‘tchel, v. Ods. rare. [f. In-* + Satcnen, 
after F. exsacher.] (See quots.) 

1611 Coten., Lusaché, insachelled, impoaked, put vp into 
a bag, sachell, or poake. a1693 Urovnart Aadela‘s in. 
xlii. 344 Papers. .impoaked, insacheled, and put up in Bags. 

Insatiability (inséjiabi-liti). [f next+ -1ry, 
perth. after F, zzsatrabilité (16th ¢.\, or late L. n- 
saltabiliias (Ammianus).] The quality of being 
insatiable ; insatiablencss. 

1654 Cokaine Dranea 1v. 275 To please the insatiability 
of those who deprived me of mine owne. 1750 JOHNSON 
Rambler No. 38 28 An eagerness for increase of possessions 
deluges the soul, and we sink into the gulphs of insatia- 
bility. 1844 H. H. Witson Bo7t. Judia 111. 311 With the 
usual short-sightedness of commercial insatiability, they 
.. joined in the clamour against the East India Company's 
exclusive privileges. 1846 Blackw. A/ag. LIX. 405 The 
. recklessness, and insatiability of the deniocrat spirit. 

Insatiable (insé-fiab'l), a. Forms: 5-6 in- 
sacyable, 5-7 -saciable (5 -sessiabyll, 6 -sacia- 
byll), 6- insatiable. [a. OF. zvsaciable (13th c. ; 
mod.F. zzsalzable), or ad. L. insatiabilis, f. in- 
(IN- 3) + satiare to SATIATE: see -ABLE.] Not 
satiable; that cannot be satiated, satisfied, or ap- 
peased ; that always craves for more; inordinately 
greedy. Const. of, rarely zwz?h. 

a14z0 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 1172 Fy on the, gredy- 
nesse insaciable. 1430 Lyoc. S. A/argarete 261 O gredy 
hounde, lyoun insaciable. 1465 Vastonx Lett. No. sor Il. 
180 The dayli contynewyng maleyse of youre insessiabyll 
enemyes. 1548 Hatt Chroz., Hen. VI1 3b, They dranke 
the colde water to quenche their importune heate and in- 
saciable thirst. 1607 Torsett Four.f, Beasts (1658) 383 None 
but insatiable Beasts or Birds are so affected. 164r Mitton 
Ch. Govt. 1. iii, They are so insatiable of antiquity. 1726 
Swirt Gulliver 1. viil, My insatiable desire of seeing foreign 


Unwisce ; 


[irreg. f. IN-3+ 


trans. 


INSATURABLE. 


countries. 1791 Cowrer //iad xx. 3 Achilles, glorious Chief 
Insatiable with war. 1849 Macautay ///st. Eng. v. 1. 532 
Insensible to shame, insatiable of notoriety. 

b. jig. Of things. 

1529 More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 295/2 Gredie golophers he 
calleth them & insaciable whyrlepoles. 1548 Hart Cérov., 
Ilen. VI 126 Tbe crie and noyes of this perillous and in- 
saciable warre, was blasted through Europe. 1634 Sir T. 
Hersert 77vav. 192 Overswayed by the insatiable gulph of 
perdition the Devill. 1857 H. H. Witson tr. Aig-zeda II. 
446 The insatiable goal whence there is no returning. 

Insatiableness (insifiab'Inés).  [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being insatiable. 

1618-29 in Rushw. //est. Coll. (1659) 1. 344 It was a mark 
of Ingratitude and Insatiableness in the Duke, thus to strain 
the Kings Bounty beyond his intention. 1647 CLARENDON 
ss. Tracts (1727) 95 Ambition always carries an insatiable- 
ness with it, which is a torment to the mind. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Naf. (1834) I]. 358 An inveteracy, and in- 
satiableness of vengeance. 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel ii. 74 
Insatiableness of conquest. 

Insatiably (insé'{iabli), a/v. [f. as prec. + 
-Ly 2,] In an insatiable manner or degree. 

1576 Newton Lemnie’s Compiler. (1633) 181 They that bee 
hungry, devoure meate greedily and insatiably. @1711 Ken 
Div. Love Wks. (1838) 301 Forgive me, if I am insatiably 
covetous, it is only of thy fruition. 1868 Mirman St. Pazd's 
iii. 47 Insatiably draining away the wealth of the land. 


+Insa‘tiacy. Oés. rare—'. In 7 insaciacie. 
[f. INSATIATE: see -ACY 3.] The quality of being 
insatiate. 

1629 GAULE //oly Madu. 340 Surfeit yet a while in your 
hellish Insaciacie, 

Insatiate (insé-fict), a. Also 6 insaciate, 
-cyate, 7 -tiat, [ad. 1. szsadzaius ‘Statius), f. z7- 
(In- 3) + sadidtus, pa. pple. of saliare to SaTIATE.] 
That is not satiated or satisfied; never satisfied, 


insatiable. Const, of, tfor. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. vin. (Percy Soc.) 30 Wyth bren- 
nynge love of insaciate fyre Newe thynges to fynde they set 
theyr desyre. @ 1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
(1546) H vj, The insuciate couetous men are neuer contente. 
1616 R. C. Fimes' [thistle v. 1708 The wantonnesse Of 
their insatiat appetite .. breeds Offensive humors. 1667 
Mitros /?. Z, 1.8 Satan,.insatiate to pursue Vain Warr 
with Heav’n. 1704 Hearne Duct. //ist, (1714) 1. 406 Being 
insatiate for knowledge, he travell’d all over Greece, 1781 
Gippon Decl. & F. xxxi. (1869) I]. 196 Avarice is an in- 
satiate and universal passion. 1848 Bucktey Homer's [liad 
246 The Trojans are insatiate of battle. 1860 Pusey Adin. 
Proph. 29 Those who, through their own insatiate desires, 
are never satisfied. 

Jig. 1602 Marstox Antonio's Rev. 1m. iii, Even like in- 
satiate hell, still crying, More. 

IIcnce Insa‘tiateness (Dailey vol. H, 1727). 


Insa‘tiated, a. rave. [INx-3.] Not satiated. 

1727 Baitey vol. 11, /usatéated, not satisfied or filled. 
1959 éfist. Eur. in Anu. Reg. 51/2 Still insatiated with 
glory, he determined immediately to set sail again, 1842 
Mrs. Brownine Grk, Chr. Poets 36 This boon I give instead 
Unto friend insatiated. 

Insa‘tiately, ev. [f. Insatiate + -Ly 2] 
In an insatiate or tnsatisfied manner. 

1509 Hawes Conv. Swearers 39 With many aungelles 
whiche for theyr solace Insacyately do beholde my face. 
1633 ‘I. Apams /i2p. 2 Peter it. 14 Those swinish churls, 
that insatiately swill up the draff of the world. 1665 Sir T. 
Hersert Trav. (1677) 321 The better to excuse himself who 
Was so insatiately libidinous. 

+Insati-ety. Ods. Also 7 insaciety. [a. 
obs. F. insacieté, -satieté (Godef.), ad. L. zusatietas : 
see In-3 and Satiety.] ‘The condition of being 
insatiate ; unsatisfied desire or demand. 

1578 Frorio 1s¢ Fruites 66 The temperance and vertue of 
the one is commendable, the insaciety and wickednes of the 
other is to be condemned. a 16321’. Taytor Goa’s Fudgem. 
1. v. (1642) 63 Who knowing his great avarice, caused 
molten gold to be pour'd downe his throate, deriding his in- 
saciety. «@1668 Sir W. Water Div. Afedit, (1839) 136 
What an insatiety is there in all these delights. 

+Insatisfa‘ction. Ods. [Inx-3.] Absence 
of satisfaction; unsatished condition; di-satis- 


faction. 

1568 Nortu tr. Guenara’s Diall Pr, (1619) 609/7 He must 
beware also that hee shew no countenance to the King of 
insatisfaction. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 800 It is a Profound Con- 
templation in Nature, to consider of the I-mptinesse .. or 
Insatisfaction of severall Bodies ; And of their Appetite to 
take in Others, 1656 Finetr Kor. 4 mass. 14, 1 yeelded.. 
after some discovery of my insatisfaction to be so punctually 
pressed. a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 20 With what 
insatisfaction the most learned Botanists reduce that Plant 
unto any described by the Ancients. 

+Insatisfa'ctorily, adv. Ols rare. [1N-5.] 
In an unsatisfactory way. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. ii. 6 The displeasure of 
the Pelagians must needs be irreconcileable, who peremp- 
torily maintaining they can fulfill the whole Law, will in- 
satisfactorily condemne the non-observation of one. — 

+Insa‘tisfied, 2. Ods. rare. [1N-3.] Unsatisfied. 

1643 1. Case Vhree Serm., (1644) 69 If any of you..be any 
wayes insatisfied .. I advise you to forbear. 

+Insartive, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. In-3 + L. 
sativus that is sown or planted (cf. L. *zxsatruus, 
old reading in Pliny x1x. xii. 60 for 2 sadivis).] 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Jusative, that is not planted, sown 
or grafted; that which coms forth of its own accord, 1658 
Privups, /zsative, unsown, unplanted, growing voluntarily. 

Insaturable (insxtitrab’l), a. [In sense 1, 
ad. L. insalurabilis insatiable, f. zz- (In-3) + 
saturare to SATURATE; in 2, f. SATURABLE.] 


INSATURITY. 


+1. Insatiable. Ods. 

1412-20 LypG. Chron. Troy 1. xxii, Oh hatefull Tygre 

assing enuyous, Of aueryce Oh beast insaturable. 1604 
Tooker Fabrie Church 114 Enemies to all dignitie, .. 
whose hatred is insaturable, 1631 KR. H. Arvaiguin, Whole 
Creature xiii § 3. 220 ‘The evil will of man is insaturable, 
his desire insativble. 1721 in Bau.ry. 1755 JoHNson, /7- 
saturable not to Le glutted; not to be filled. 

2. Not able to be saturated. 

1849 frascr’s Alug. XL. 454 A solvent of all true oils Ine 
saturable in water. 

+Insaturity. Olds. rare. [Ix-3.] a. Un- 

satished or unfilled condition. b. Unsatisfying 
quality. 
_ 1631 R. H. Arvaignin. Whole Creature xiii. § 3. 205 The 
insaturity of the Soule of inan, taking so little Complacency 
and Contentation. /éicd. av, § 1. 251 he insaturity and in- 
sufficiency of all these huskish Vanities, on which our 
Prodigal} eates. 

+Insan‘t, v. Ols. In5 ensaut, ynsawt. [ME. 
ensaute, an altered form of assaut, AssauLt, with 
change of prefix, due to conlusion of a-, as-, en-: 
cf, ENSAsIPLE.] ¢razts. To assail contemptuously, 
insult. 

¢ 1425 St. Clivistina xxiv. in Auglia VIII. 1299 How she 
ensautid pe worlde, for hit knewe not his creature [=creator}. 
e425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (i. E. T. S$.) 25 The 
whiche nat oonly. to the asker wolde nat yeue but was 
woonte with scornyng wordes to ynsawt them. 

+Insca‘lable, a. Ods. rare. [Ix-3.]  Incap- 
able of being scaled or climbed; unscalable. 

a@ 1680 Butter Meus, (1759) 1. 417 The opposite Side land- 
ward .. might be made as inscalable as the other. 

+Inscend, v. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. tnscend- 
“re to ascend, mount, embark, f. 7- (IN- *) + scand- 
ére to climb. ] 

1604 RK. Cawprev Sable Alph., Juls\cend, clime vp, or 
mount vp. 

Insch, Insched, obs. Sc. form of Inc, INsiED, 

+ Inschool, v. Obs. rare—°.  [Ix-2.] 

1611 FLorio, Luscuolare, to inschoole. 

Inscicioun, Inscide, erron. ff. Incision, IN- 
CIDE, 

Inscience (infitns). Now rare, [ad. L. in- 
sctentia want of knowledge, ignorance, f. tascrert- 
em (see next), after scten/ia knowledge, scicnce. 
Cf. obs. I. trsctence (15-16th ¢.), It. tasetenca 
(Florio).] ‘The condition of not knowing; want 
of knowledge; nescience, ignorance, 

1578 Banister /fis!. Man Pref, 5 Rather..a meane to in- 
durate the cataract of inscience, then to.. take it away. 
1579 Lopce Def. Plays 5 Are his speeches unperfect ? Sauor 
they of inscience? 1675 J. Situ Chr. Nelig. App. 3 (L.) 
Their inscience of the natural cause. a 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts (1684) 179 Not to know things without the Arch of 
our intellectuals .. is .. rather inscience than ignorance in 
man. 1820 Bentuan Jacking (1821) 179 uote, On the part 
of the learned author .. behold still the same pteasantry; 
or still the same simplicity and inseience. @ 1896 Brxson 
Cyprian (1897) 83 uote, (His) special pleading is matched by 
his inscience of every technical law term, 

Inscient jinfiént), a! Now ruve. [ad. L. 
insctent-em unknowing, ignorant, f, ¢2- (IN- 3) + 
sciens, sctent-, pr. pple. of scire to know.) Not 
knowing; lacking knowledge ; nescient, ignorant. 

1578 Banister fist. Mau 1. 30 Celsus.. confesseth him- 
selfe inscient, by accomptyng their number uncertaine, 1643 
Pryxxe Sov. Power of Parilt, u. Pref. Aij, A Company of 
seemingly Scient, though really inscient, selfe-conceited 
Court- Doctors, Priests, and Lawyers. 1898 Speaker 10 Dec. 
69/2 In the thirties the Oxford mind was Inscient. : 

Inscient, 2.2 rare. [f. In- 4 + L. sesentem 
knowing.] Having inward knowledge or insight. 

1856 Mus. Browninc Aur. Leigh 1x. 913 Gaze on, with 
inscient vision toward the sun, And, front his visceral heat, 
pluck out the roots Of tight beyond him. 

+ Inscienti‘fical, «. 0ds. [Ix-3.] Not scien- 
tific; unacqnainted with science, unlearned. 

1660 Kt. Coke Fustice Vind. Pref. 9, 1 would know now of 
Mr. Hobbs, whether all Arts and Sciences, and Prudent 
actions, be the Laws of Nature, or not? If they be the 
Laws of Nature, then is every Inscientifical and Imprudent 
man, an Unjust man. oy 

+I'nscious, a. Obs. [f.L. suscr-us not know- 
ing, ignorant (f. 2#-, IN- 3+ -scrus knowing) + -OUS. 
Cf. consctous.] = INSCIENT a.} 

1633 TI. Apams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 5 He begins with the 
dunces, those. .inscious..wilful ignorants. 1635 Heywoop 
Hierarch. vu. Coutme. 450 The inscious man may be knowne 
by three things. 1657 Hawke Ailing is J. 54 His Fol- 
lowers cannot be inscious, what an abhominable and odious 
Crime it is to betray their Lord and Master. 

Hence + I-nsciously adv., unwittingly. 

1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1.1. 109 Thus insciously he un- 
saith what laboriously he writeth a book to prove. 

Inscipient, Inscision, -tion, erron. ff. IN- 
cipieNt, INcisIon. Insconce, obs. f. ENSconcE. 

Inscribable (inskrai‘bab’l), a. [f- next + 
-\BLE.] Capable of being inscribed. J1cnce In- 
scri‘bableness. 

1846 Worcester, /uscridable, that may be inscribed. 
Dr. Allen, 1847 Craic, duscribableness. Mod. No non- 
rectangular parallelogram is inscribable in a circle. 

Inscribe (inskraitb), v.  [ad. L. ruscridére to 
write in or upon, f. 72- (IN- 2) + scribére to write.] 

1. frans. To write, mark, or delineate (words, a 
name, characters, etc.) in or on something ; esp. so 
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as to be conspicuous or durable, as on a monument, 
tablet, etc. (In quot. 1603, with efor in indirect 
passive = passive of sense 2.) 

1852 Hucort, Inscribe, inscribe, iutitulo. 160313. Joxsonx 
King’s Coron, Eutertainut., In her hand she holdsa sceptre 
.. and in her lap a tittle globe, inscribed upon OxBIS KRITAN- 
nicus, 1665 Mancey Grotius’ /.ow-C. Warres 795 He gave 
for his word, and inscribed on al] his Ensigns this Motto, 
Jam aut nunguaim, Now or never, 1781 Cowper 7outh 
28 Inscribed above the portal, from afar Conspicuous as the 
brightness of a star... Stand the soul-quickening words— 
Believe and live. 1864 J. Wanker Faiths Aliuistry 92 We 
raise the marble and inscribe the flattering epitaph. — Afocd. 
You must inscribe your name in the Visitors Look. 

fig. 21677 Hace Prim. Orig. Man.1.ii. 62 Though there 
were no suclr[connatnral principles} originally inscribed in 
the Mind. 1828 Weustrr, /uscribe..2, To imprint on; as, 
to inscribe any thing on the mind or memory. 

b. To write or enterthe name of (a person, upon 
an official document or list; to enroll. 

1605 B. Jonson V’olpone 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 177/'1_ Am I in- 
scribed his heir for certain? 1803 W. Tayior in dan. Mev. 
1. 353 The French inscribe all their boys on tbe army-liat, 
and compel every one who cannot raise five and twenty 
louis, to serve in their turn, 1890 Spectator 15 Feb., On 
Friday, 7th inst., the Duc d'Orléans, eldest son of the 
Comte de Paris .. demanded to be inscribed on the list of 
conscripts under the Military Law, 

e. Comm. ‘To issue a state (or other) loan in 
the form of shares with registered holders: sec 
INscuiBED 1b. 

1884 /’all Mall G. 18 Aug. 5/2 In Colonial Government 
stocks, especially those inscribed in London, the rise was 
rather more than the average. 

2. To mark ‘a surface, column, sheet, ete.) with 
writing or other characters, esp. in a durable or 
conspicuous way. 

1637 Mitton Lycijfas 106 Like to that sanguine flower in- 
scribed with woe. 1702 Appisox Dial, A/edals ii, (Seager), 
‘There is a medal of Ieliogabalus inscribed, ‘ l ides exer- 
citus’, 1713 — Guard. No. 119 P 5 The two friends made 
a kind of dial-plate, inscribing it with the four and twenty 
letters. 1805 Worpsw. /’redude 1, 149 Though the rhymes 
were gone that once inscribed The threshold. 1870 Ibxvant 
{liad \. yw. 220 Ajax. .who had inscribed And laid it in the 
helmet. 

b. To dedicate (a writing or work of art) foa 
person by a short inscription (placed at the begin- 
uing of a writing, or bencath a picture, etc.), less 
formal than an ordinary dedication. 

1645 Boate /rel, Nat, fist. (1652) Ded. Av, Lhave made 
bold tbus to address,, you, and to inscribe this Work unto 
your Names, that it may see the light under your joie 
patronage. 1709 Swirr Advancem,. Relig. Wks. 1755 11.1. 
96 The following papers..being inscribed to your ladyship. 
1751 Jounson Mambler No. 136 Pg An uiher may with 
great propriety inscribe his work to htm by whose encourage- 
inent it was undertaken. 1849 Macaccay /fist, Ang. ui. l. 
405 The patron to whom a work was inscribed was expected 
to reward the writer with a purse of gold. 

3. Geont. Yo delineate or trace (a figure or line) 
within a figure, so that some particular points of 
it lie in the boundary or periphery of that figure. 

An angular figure (polygon or polyhedron) is said to be 
inscribed in another figure when the angular points of the 
former lie in the bounding line or lines, or surface or surfaces, 
of the latter. A curved figure (plane cr solid) is said to be 
inscribed in an angular figure when the former touches each 
of the bounding lines or surfaces of the latter. More rarely, 
a line is said to be inscrihed in a figure when its extremities 
lie in the boundary of that figure. 

1570 Iatuiscsiey Euclid w. Introd. 110 It teacheth how 
a triangle .. may be inscribed within a circle. 1571 Diccrs 
Pantom., Geom, Solids Ee iija, Vither of bodyes inscribed 
or circumbscribed, 1662 Stittincet. Orig. Sacr. m1. § 14 
When I conceive a Triangle inscribed in a square. @ 1696 
Scarsurcn £uclicf 11705) 165 Therefore in a given square a 
Circle has been inscribed. 1827 Hutton Course Math. 1. 
373 To inscribe a circle inaregular polygon. 1885 Lrupes- 
port Cremoua's Frog. Geo. 185 To inscribe in a given 
conic a polygon whose sides pass .. through given points. 

+4. Sc. Law. See Inscrive. 

Inscribed (inskrai‘bd’, £7/. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Written upon or in something. Also fig. 

1611 Cotcr., /userift, inscribed, intituled, written on. 
a1677 Hare Primm, Orig. Man ww. iil. 318 Besides this Moral 
inscribed Law, God Almizhty .. gave him a positive Law. 
1847 W. C. Burns in £7 xii. (1870) 318, 1 gave him two 
religious books with an inscribed promise to pray for him. 

b. Of a state (or other) loan: Issued not in the 
form of bonds passing from hand to hand, but as 
shares of which the names of the holders are regis- 
tered or entered ina list kept at the head office of 


the issuing state or company. 

1882 BitHert Countiug-ho. Dict., Inseribed Stocks, see 
Registered Stocks. (Ibid. Registered Stocks are so called 
because they are entered with the name of the holder in 
a Register kept for that purpose at the chief office of the 
Company or State issuing them.] 

2. Marked with writing or other characters. In 


Entom. Having markings resembling letters. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Enutouiol. xivi. 1V. 286 /uscribed,.. 
When the (wing] surface is marked with the resemblance of 
a letter of any language. Ex. Noctua Gauuna, 1851 D. 
Witson Preh. Ann, (1863) II. 1v. ii, 209 Inscribed Stones, 
more or less rudely graven. 1879 Lusnock Addr. Jol. § 
Educ. ix. 173 The Catstane, an inscribed piltar, 

3. Geom. (See INSCRIBE 3.) 


1571 Dicces Pantom., Geout. Solids V iijb, The square of 


an equilater triangles syde to the inscribed circles semidi- 
metientes square is as 12 tor. 1706 Paittirs (ed. Kersey), 


luscribed Figures, those that are drawn within others [etc.}. | 


-and industrie from Greece. 


INSCRIPTION. 


1806 Huttos Course Afath. 1. 369 To determine a Triangle, 
and the Radius of the Inscribed Circle. 1885 Levpespoxr 
Cremoua's Proj. Geom. 125 Six points on a conic, taken in 
any order, may be regarded as the vertices of an inscribed 
hexagon. “ 

Inscriber (inskrai‘ba1).  [f. as prec. + -En}.] 
One who inscribes ; the writer of an inscription. 

1782 Pownatt Stud. Antig. 48 Characters and. diagrams 
. which Kircher has passed by unnoticed, as though making 
no part of the inscriber’s intention. 18765. Massinc Land 
Pharaohs 20 Many of the inscribers were Christians. 1 
W. M. Lispsay in Class. Kev. Mar. 108 1 Inscriptions, in 
which a certain amount of illiteracy on the part of the in- 
scribers is at times a disturbing element. 

Inscript (inskript), sd. [ad. L. teeseript-rem 
that which is written upon anything, an inscription, 
sb. use of nenter of tuscript-us: see next.) 

1. Something inscribed ; an inscription. 

1611 Sreep /fist, Gt. Brit, x. 1. § 60.1235 Vhe inducement 
therennto, being no more then a namnelesse Inscript shuMfed, 
no man knew whence, 1652 SparkE /’ritn. Devot, (1€63) 
243 What suiting inscript to the Cross belongs. 1882 Cou.. 
Yute in Atheneum 17 June 765/1 Some time in the six- 
teenth century.. it is shown by an inscript at the end to 
have belonged to as Fe du Solier, dwelling at Honfleur. 

+2. Geom. A line inscribed ina figure; a chord. 

1695 Auixcuam Geom. Epit. 12 The line AB is also called 
an Inscript, and when so applyed, is said to cut the Circle, 

tInscri‘pt, ffl.a. Obs. [ad. L. tuscript-is, 
pa. pple. of suscribere to Ixscnine.] Inscribed. 

1432-50 tr. /figden (Rolls) V.11 ‘The name of Thesu was 
founde with letters of golde inscripte and wryten in hit. 
1592 R. D. /Lypuerotomachia 16 A shield... whereupon was 
inscript in Hebrew, Attic and Latine letters, this sentence. 

Inscri‘ptible, @. rare. [l.1.. iuseripl-us, pa. 
pple. of duscribcre + -13LE.] = INSCRIBABLE, 

a 1696 Scannvecn uclal isfas) 173, Polygons do arise, 
that are mutually with a Circle, or with one another In- 
scriptible and Circumscriptible. 

Inscription (inskripfan). [ad. 1. taseripiion- 
em,n. ol action from tuscridere to Ixscurbe. Cf. 
I. fnseription (Rabelais, 16th c.,in Tatz.-Darm.).] 

1. ‘The action of inscribing ; the action of writing 
upon or in something. (In quots. fig.) rare. 

a 1652 J. Ssutu Sed Disc, 1x. 1. (1821) 410 These we may 
call the truths of natural inscription. 1748 HawtLey Observ. 
Mann. i. 45 Vhe Law of first Inscription. 

2. concer, ‘Vhat which is inscribed; a piece of 
writing or leltering upon somcthing ; a set of char- 
acters or words written, engraved, or otherwise 
traced upon a surface ; ¢sf. a legend, description, 
or record traced upon some hard substance for the 
sake of durability, as on a monument, building, 
stone, tablct, medal, coin, vase, etc. 

1538 Lenann ft/n. 1. g6 Inscription could I find none yn 
these Stones, 15996 Suaxs. Merch. Vou. vit. 14, 1 will 
suruay the inscriptions, backe againe: What saies this leaden 
casket? 1667 Evetys Diary 19 Sept., 1 obtain‘d the gift 
of his Arundelian Marbles, those celebrated and famous 
inscriptions Greeke and Iatine, gather’d with so much cost 
1688 RK. Hotme Armoury Wi. 
28/2 Queen Elizabeths shilling bad..this Inscription, Yosui 
Deum Adjutorem meum, 1718 Lavy M. W.Mostacu Let. 
to C'tess Lristol 10 Apr., A brazen column ., was erected... 
there is no sign of its having ever had any inscription. 
1821 Byron /iew Jose. 11. 1.226 Tis perhaps as true as most 
Inscriptions upon tombs, 1839 Penuy Cycl. XV. 53/1 It 
bears on one side the head of Ferdinand with the inscription 
Ferdinandys (ctc.}. 1842 Branve Vier, Sc., etc. 833/1 The 
words around the border of the coin form what is termed 
the fegend, those in the middle the zauscription. [(B. V. 
Heap in Let, Nummismatists make no distinction between 
‘Inscription’ and * Legend *.] 

Sig. 1643 Mitton Divorce Introd. (1851) 11 Nor is this 
yet the highest inscription that will adorn »o religious and 
so holy a defence as this. 1859 Dickens 7. io Cities 1. 
v, Hunger was the inscription on the baker's shelves written 
in every small loaf of his scanty stock of bad bread. 

3. spec. a. A short piece of writing placed at the 
beginning of a book or other composition, descrip- 
tive of its nature, contents, authorship, etc.; a title, 
heading, superscription, (Now vare or Oés. as 
distinct from 2.) b. A brief dedication of a book 
or work of art to a person (see InscniBE 2b, ; the 


superscription of a letter. 

a1400 I yclif’s Bible Gen. Prol. 39 (MS, Trin. Coll. Dull. 
A. 1. 10) The firste psalme to no inan is asigned, for .. 
what other man is vndirstonden in the firste but tbe 
firste geten, that inscripcioun worthili schuld not be nece-- 
sarie. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 174/2 Many bokes be 
ther that lraue false inscripcions, and ar not the bokes of 
them that they be named by. 1598 Frorio, /udice,.. also 
the inscription or title of a booke. 1649 4 /coran p. vi, Ma- 
homet .. divided it into many Chapters, to which he gave 
what inscription he thought good: he most commonly inti- 
tuleth them with words that are in their first line. 1742 
Ricnarpson Pamela 1V. 451 And now-and-then a letter 
passes on both Sides, by the Inscription and Subscription 
of which, they: remind one another, that they have been 
ouce in their J.ives at one Church together. $ 

e. In early A/usic, A motto or sign, or combi- 
nation of both. placed at the beginning of an enig- 
matical canon, to indicate (often itself enigmatically) 


the manner of its resolution. 

1880 W. S. Rocxstka in Grove Dict. Afus, s.v., In the 
second Agnus Dei of his ' Missa I.’Ami baudichon ‘, {Josquin 
des Prés] intimates that the Tenor is to be silent. by the 

retty Inscription, ‘Agnus secundum non est cum grege.’.. 
Boae of Hobrecht’s Inscriptions are very obscure ..‘ Deci- 
mas reddo omnia qua possideo’ shews that the (unwritten) 
Bass must sing a Tenth below the Discant. 


* 


INSCRIPTIONAL. 


4. Auat. A marking upon some organ or part 
produced by another in contact with it; esp, a 
marking on the fleshy part of a muscle where 


a tendon crosses it. 

1§78 Banister //ist. Jan iw. 62 The fift [muscle] .. 
marcheth obliquely towardes the thombe, with many  in- 
scriptions, and ceaseth at divers Tendons. ¢17z20 W. Gib- 
son Farrivr's Guide 1. vi. (1738) 80 Having only Inscriptions 
answerable to the winding Convolutions of the Brain. 1872 
Humenry J/yoleyy 7 Its fibres are partially interrupted by 
a tendinous inscription, and it is joined beyond that point 
by a portion of the muscle arising from the ischium in which 
there is no tendinous inscription. ; 

5. Geom. ‘Vhe action of inscribing one figure in 


another: see INscRriIBE 3. 

1570 Bicuincscey £uclid wv. Introd. 110 This fourth booke 
intreateth of the inscription .. of rectiline figures. 1655 
Stascey //ist. Philos. 1. (1701) 9/2. 1842 De Morcan Diff. 
4 Int. Calc. 303 1t is the condition of a polygon’s inscription 
ina circle that its successive angles should be [etc.}. 

+6. Civil and Sc. Law. An aceusativn or chal- 
lenge at law made under the condition that if it 
were false, the accuser would undergo the same 
punishment that would have been inflicted on the 


accused if found guilty. Ods. 

Sometimes inscription appears to refer to the accusation 
(see duscriptio in Du Cange), sometimes to the undertaking 
of the accuser: cf. Corer, #'r. Dict., ‘ luseription en faux, 
a challenge of, or exception against the truth of an Euidence 3 
a testimonie or vnderiaking to prove it false, entred in Court’. 

1479 Acta Andit. 93 (Jam.) The said James has drawin 
himself, landis, and gudis, souerte to the kingis hienes for 
the said inscriptioune. 1674 Sir G. Mackenzie Laws & 
Cust. of Scott. xix. § 8 (1699) 227 Which inscription was only 
necessar in atrocius, but not in lighter crimes. /d7/., In- 
scriptions were only necessiur, to the end the pursuer might 
be punished, if he were found Guilty of Calumny. 1726 
Avurre Parergon 24 Inscription is an obligation made in 
writing whereby the Accuser binds himself 10 undergo the 
same Punishment, if he shall not prove the Crime which he 
objects to the Party accused .. as the Defendant himself 
ought to suffer, if the same be prov'd. 

7. Comm. The action of inscribing stock ; in pd. 
inscribed stocks: see INSCRIBED 1 b. 

1797 //ist. in cinn, Reg. 85/2 Penury and misery burst 
forth. The tnscriptions, which were at forty, fell to ten; 
the armies were left without pay. 1809 R. LaNncrorp 
Introd. Trade 55 Vhe second description of Russian Stock 
is called 6 per Cent. Inscriptions. 1884 /’a/7 Mall G. 
14 Aug. 5/1 Vhe Bank of England .. in its desire to move 
with the times .. has been undertaking the inscription of 
a number of colonial loans. 

Comé, 

1859 H. L. Ssutu in Archrol. Cant. X1. 108 Only the 
labels .. and inscription-plate remain. 186r F. Hatt in 
Jrul. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 320 Vismissed hy the inscription 
writer, with nine stanzas of vague encomium. 

Inscriptional (inskri-pfanal), a. 
-AL.] 

+1. Bearing an inscription; =INscr1BED 2. Obs. 

1778 Phil. Surv. S. [rel.21 In the same nave are three 
inscriptional Slabs. 1795 J. C. Murruy Vrav. Lertugal 
308 Several ancient inscriptional stones have been found. 

2. Of, belonging to, characteristic of, or of tbe 
nature of, an inscription or inscriptions. 

1822 Jas. Tate in Parr’s iVks, (1828) VIII. 251 The in- 
scriptional labours of your classical pen. 1880 WarREN 
Bovk-plates vii. 63 The inscriptional portion of the plate is 
copied first in italics. 1891 Spectator 21 Mar.,‘A.S.' is not 
unfrequently used in inscriptional Latin for * Anno Salutis *. 
1896 Ramsay in £.xrfositor Sepl. 195 Criteria derived. .from 
inscriptional and alphabetical character. 

Inscri‘ptioned (-fend), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -ED%.] Furnished with an inscription; =I1x- 
SCRIBE)) 2. 

1888 //arper's Mag. Sept. 641 The marble fount, sculp- 
tured and inscriptioned on every surface. 

Inscri‘ptionist. rave. [f. as prec. + -1sT.] 
The writer or carver of an inscription. 

186: F. Hawt in Frul. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 3 note, 
The inscriptionist was .. not quite incapable of such an 
aberralion from grammatical orthopraxy. /ééd. 16 note, 
The laxity of the inscriptionist. 

Inscri‘ptionless, ¢. [f. as prec. + -LESs.] 
Devoid of an inscription; having no inscription. 

1654 WuritocKk Zvctomia §53 Lazarus (whose Receptacle 
is Inscriptionlesse), 1827 Iloow Aids. Fairies xxii, Make 
tombs inscriptionless—raze each high name. 1852 W/cancder- 
ings of Meu. 1.71 A margin stone I crave Inscriptionless, 
or chiselled by the wave, : ; 

Inscriptive (inskriptiv), a. [f. L. ¢nseript-, 
ppl. stem of szscribere to INscripe + -1VE.] 

1. Of the nature of an inscription; belonging to 
or used in inscriptions (quot. 1888), 

1740 Coctry in Anu. Reg. (1772) 208.0! tet this column 
tise, Pure from false trophies and inscriptive lyes. 1807 
Worpsw. WA. Doe vu. 214 ‘God us ayde!’.. Inscriptive 
legend which 1 ween May on those holy bells be seen. 
1888 Lurcon Liws 12 Gd. Alen 1.1. 36 When speaking of 
inscriptive writing, Routh once remarked [etc.}. 

+ 2. Bearing an inscription; =InscriREp 2. Obs. 
_ 1740 Dver Ruins Rome 79 And vases boss'’d and huge 
inscriplive stones, 

Hence Inscri-ptively adv., by way of an in- 
scription. 

1895 Daily News 5 Feb. 6/5 Beneath this again are in- 
scriptively quoled the hero's words: ‘Thus Sebastopol 
defends herself’. 

+Inseri‘ptor. Ods.rare. [?for *énscriplure ‘ad. 
late L. zxscriptira inscription).) An inscription. 


[f. prec. + 
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1603 Hottanp tr. Piéutarch’s Mor. 1089 As Comeedies.. 
carrie .. ridiculous epigrams or inscriptors. 

Inscri‘ptured, ¢ rare—'. [f. *¢nscriplure 
(see prec.) + -ED*.] Bearing inscriptions; =In- 
SCRIBED 2. 

1881 Rosser Sall. & Sonu., Clurch-Porch, Shake we off 
the dust we have Upon our feet, lest it defile the stones 
Inscriptured, covering their sacred bones. 

t+tInscrive, v. Obs. [f. F. tnscrév-, full stem 
of txscrire = \t. tuscrivere, ad. L. inscribére: cf. 
DescrIve.] 

1. frans, =INSCRIBE 2. 

1382 Wycuir 2nd /’rol. /’s., Alle the salinyes, that ben in- 
scriued to hym Danid, pertenen to the sacrament of Crist, 
for Dauid is seid Crist. 

2. Sc. Law. ref. To undertake, under penalty, 
to prove (something) false: see INSCRIPTION 6. 

Cf. Fr. sinscrire en faux, ‘to vndertake that an Euidence, 
etc., is false ; or to vndertake to prove it false or falsified 5 
also to accuse of or charge with falsehood or falsenesse ', 
(Cotgrave.} 

1479 Acta A udit,93(Jam.) It was allegit be the said James, 
that the instrument of the said sett .. was falss and offrit 
him to inscriue hini{self} criminally tharto as he aucht of law. 

Inscroll (inskrdu]),v. [I Ix-1 or 4+ Scrot.] 
trans, Yo inscribe or enter upon a scroll. 

1596 Suaks. Meret. Vu. vii. 72 Had you beene as wise as 
bold, Yong in limbs, in iudgement old, Your answere had 
not beene inscrold, 1898 ‘L. Harpy IWessex Poems 131 
Drop one plume as pledge that Heaven inscrolls the wrong. 

+Inscruple, v. Obs. wonce-wd. [f. Ix-2 + 
SckUPLE.] /rans. To possess with scruples. 

1663 Flagellum or O. Cromivell (1672) =o being inscrupled 
by some of the Presbyterian Ministers (who were highly in- 
censed at this war). 

Inscrutability (inskr#tabiliti). [f next: 
see -1TY.] The qnality of being inscrutable; 
transf, something inscrutable. 

1654 WV. Moustacue Devout Ess. 1. i. § 3. 20 These 
Mysteries .. are Gods own Inscrutubilitie. 1792 G. Wake- 
FIELD J/em. 130 (T.) His theological conceptions were 
always. .to me..one of the inscrutabilities of mystery. 1859 
Kincsiry A/isc. (1860) 1. 291 The awe which Nature's 
grandeur and inscrutability brings with it. 1880 J, Cairp 
Philos. Relig. i. 31 Reverence, not for a mere blank inscru- 
tability, but for what I can think of as un intelligence 
essentially the same with my own. 

Inscrutable (inskritab'l), a. (s6.) [ad. late L. 
inscratabilis (Augustine, Hilary), f. 2- (Ix- 3) + 
Serulari, -tre, to search or examine thoroughly, to 
explore: see -ABLE. Cf. F. ¢uscrudable (15th c.).] 

That cannot be searched into or found out by 
searching ; impenetrable or unfathomable to investi- 
gation; quite unintelligible, entirely mysterious. 

e14g0 tr. De /uitatione wm. lv. 131, 1 haue lerned herby to 
drede pin inscrutable iugement. 1526 /’ler. Perf. (W. de 
WV. 1531) 32b, The herte of man is inscrutable, and onely 
god knoweth it. r160z Warner Ab. Eng. xii. xxix, (1612) 
327 O Essence more inscrutable, than all compaierd to it. 
1661 Cow ey MWerses & “ss.. Cromwell (1669) 66 ‘The in- 
scrutable mysteries of Eternal Providence. 1732 Berkriey 
Alcipir. vi. §26 You are a pair of inscrutable, unfathom- 
able, fashionable philosophers. 1838-9 Hattam d/rsf. Lit. 
I]. a1. ii. $ 27. 77 ‘he doctrine of the Trinity, which theo- 
logians agree to call inscrutable, but which they do not fail 
to define and analyse wilh the most confident dogmatism. 
1870 Diskaeui Lothair liti, That countenance was always 
inscrutable, 1894 H. DeumMonp Ascent J/an 155 At the 
present moment the ultimate origin of Mind is as inscrut- 
able a mystery as the origin of Life. 

b. Karely of things physical, as an abyss: Im- 
penetrable, unfathomable. 

1820 Lama /ilfa Ser.1. 2 Races Afen, Deep holes, inscru- 
table cavities of the earth. 1858 Hawtnorne /'r. 4 Zt. 
Gruds. 1.142 Vhe guide..held his torch down into an in- 
scrutable pit beneath our feet. 

B. sé. pl. Inscrutable things. 

1663 Srencer l'rodigirs (1665) 282 There are Mysteries in 
Religion, Depths in Providence, Inscrutables in Nature. 
1704 De For Storm i. 8 The Winds are soine of those In- 
scrutahles of Nature, in which humane Search has not yet 
been able to arrive at any ])emonstration. u 

Inscrutableness. [f. prec.+-Ness.] The 
quality or character of being inscrutable. 

1727 in Bai.ev vol. If. 1828 in Wrnster. 1851 Nicuot 
Archit, Ileav. (ed. 9) 64 The nebulous spots losing all trace 
of their previous inscrutableness. 1891 Sfecéator 21 Mar.. 
That sense of the mystery and the tragic inscrutableness of 
huinan fate which is as modern as it is ancient. 

b. An instance of this; something inscrutable. 

a 1864 Hawtuorxe Sept, Felton (1879) 65 All was a blur, 
an inscrulableness, a scrawl! of unintelligible characters. 

Inscru‘tably, adv. [f. as pree.+-Ly2.] In 
an inscrutable manner; beyond searching out ; un- 


fathomably ; quite unintelligibly. 

1597 J. Pavse Aoyal Exch. 6 The essens of the gloriouse 
persons inscrutablie one God. 1818 in Topp. 1828 WensreRr 
s. v., Lhe moral government of an infinite being must often 
be inscrutably dark and mysterious. 1852 M. Anrnotp 
Empedocles 217 Thou ..Watchest us, Nature, throughout, 
Mild and inscrutably calm. 

+Insecrute, a. Os. rare. [irreg. f. stem of 
prec., orf. I. seretidat-us pa. pple.] =INScruTaR.e. 

1639 G. Damen Ecclus. xviii. 9 For ‘tis inscrute: His 

ower, "bove reach of Mortall to find out. /éid/. xxxix. 70 

ow dare Man question... His inscrute power? 

Inscrutive (inskritiv), a. rave. [irreg. f. L. 
tuscritla-re to search or examine into + -IVE.] 
Given to scrutiny or investigation. 

1882 Chicago Advauce 22 June 400 What amounts of in- 


INSEARCHABLE. 


formation these inscrutive young gentlemen of the daily 
press can evolve from a moderate protoplasm of given in- 
formation ! 

Insculp (insko'lp),v. Now rare or Obs. Ya. 
pple. insculpt, insculped. [ad. L. dvzsculpére 
to carve or engrave on, f. 72- (In- 2) + seulpéere to 
carve, or its F. repr. ¢vseze/fer (15-16th c. in Godef.), 
Used at first in pa. pple. 7xsculpi, ad. L. fnsculpt-us; 
the finite vb. may have arisen in part from an 
analysis of this as zvsculp-t = trsculp-ed.] 

1. trans. ‘Yo carve, engrave, or sculpture (upon 
something, as a figure or inscription upon stone). 

1432-50 tr. A/igden (Rolls) III. 12 Diuerse carectes to be 

insculpie in gemmes. 1566 Painter /’a/. Pleas. 11. Siv. 
(N.), More lyvely..than any forme may be insculped upon 
metall or marble. 1§96SHaks. Jercé. Vs 1. vii. 57 A coyne 
that Leares the figure ofan Angell Stampt in gold, but that’s 
insculpt vpon. 1604 Dravron Afoses 1. (R.1, Which he in- 
sculped in two likely stones, For rareness of invaluable 
price. 1616 Buctoxar, Jusculfe, to cut or carue in. 1665 
J. Wena Stone-dleng (1725) 162 By insculping some short 
Inscription. /éé¢. 190 They made..the Architrave. . plain 
and flat, and thereon insculpt them, 1706 Pairs. 7’ 
fusculp, to engrave, carve, or cut. 1814 Soutney Carmina 
aud, etc., Poet. Wks. II]. 315 Bearing lyingly the libell'd 
name Of Lawrence, impudently there insculpt. 
Sig. 1607 KRowranns Guy Warw, 5 ‘The wounds and scarrs 
insculpt upon his flesh, 1668 1H. More iv. Dial. m1. xxiii. 
(1713) 231 Wise Men..who in Symbols and Parables have 
insculped the memorials of their Wisdom in the Minds and 
Memories of rude People. 

2. a. Yo shape artistically by cutting. b. To 
adorn with carved figures or inscriptions; to sculp- 
ture (stone, etc.): = Carve v.5a,6b. Also fy. 

1578 Banister J/ist, Blan i. 15 ‘The inner seate .. of the 
scnl], where Os Cuneale is insculped like the maner of a 
seat, or stook. 1653 R. Sanvers PAysiogn. 254 ‘Vhe ears 
neally insculped, of mean bigness. 1665 J. Wesp Stone. 
Jleng (1725) 135 Stones.. were insculpt with Antique Runick 
or Gothick Characters. 1830 W. Puttuws Jt, Siai iv. 6 
‘The sacred Tables. . Fresh from their heavenly quarry, and 
insculpt Of God's own hand immediate. 

+Insculpt, v. Cés. [f. L. tresezlpt-, ppl. stem 
of tnsculp-cve: see prec.) =INSCULP. 

1487 Aan. Barber-Surg. Lond. (1890) 213 That a tablett 
of sione shalbe sett up and the Master and Wardeins names 
insculpted thereon. 1611 Sreep //ist. Gt. Brit. vir. x. 248 
‘Therein .. their Armes or Atchicuements. .are according in- 
sculpted from theauthoriticof both. 1657 Tomunson Aenon's 
Disp. 344 Whereon they have insculpted a humane shape. 

Insculpt, p//. a.: see INscuir z. 

+Insculption. 04s. Also (evron.) -sion. 
[ad. late L. zevsceedpiion-em, noun of action from 
tnsculpere to INscuLv.] The action of carving or 
sculpturing upon something ; cover. a carved figure 


or inscription. Also fg. 

1599 Kechmoned, Ui ills (Surtees) 268 A cup of silver. .to be 
made .. with this insculpsion or engravinge therein, 1607 
‘Tournecr Aev. Trag. 1. ii. Wks. 1878 Il. 13 For what is 
it to haue A flattering false insculption on a Toombe, And 
in men’s hearts reprech? 1647 H. More Song of Soul un. 
iii. 11. Alvi, So forms more stoutly flung Against our spright 
make deep insculption. 1655 Futter //7st. Camb. 42. 

Inscu'lptor. ? Os. [a. L. type *éseulptor, 
agent-n. from dscu/pére: see prec. Cf. F. tssczelp- 
evr (1584 in Godef.).] One who carves or sctilp- 
tures a figure, etc. upon something ; a sculptor. 

1s97_ A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. Vivb/r The 
Insculptor or Ingravere, to adorne and imbellishe his Jaboures. 
1727 Dart Canterb. Cathedr. Pref., ‘Lhe Historian's pen, 
and the Insculptor’s Art. a 

Inscu'lpture, s/. ? Obs. [a. obs. F. cresculp- 
dure. 15-16the. in Godef.), ad. L. type *zsculplitva, 
f. txesculpere: see -URnK.] A figure or inscription 
carved or sculptured pon something. 

1607 SHaks. Tron v. iv. 67 On his Grauestone, this In- 
sculpture which With wax I brought away, 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Mserd. Ep. 1. iv. 185 At first (saith he) it was both 
free and usuall to weare rings on either hand; but..when 
pretious gems and rich insculptures were added, the custome 
of wearing them on the right hand was translated unto the 
left. 1664 H. More J/yst. Juig. 224 Vo make up a more 
gracefull insculpture upon the external Cortex of a Vision. 

Inscu'lpture, v. Also en-. [f. IN-2=kn- 
+ SCULPTURE]  tvans. To carve or sculpture 
upon something. Hence Inseu‘Iptured fJ/. a. 

1787 Grover A thenasd vi. (R.), He surveys, Insculptur'd 
round, the horrours which befel ‘The house of Laius. 183: 
Worpsw. Varrow revisited, etc. Apol. 9 ‘Whose Shapes dis- 
tinct That yet survive ensculptured on the walls 1834 
Fraser's Mag. X. 23 Vhe obelisk of the desert, with its 
insculplured riddles. 1855 T}aitey Alystic 6 ‘Vhe myth- 
insculptured language of the light. 

Inscyde, obs. (erron.) form of Incipk z.! 

+Insea’,v. Obs.rare. [f. In-14 SEA sh.) lrans. 


To enclose with the sea. 

¢161x Cuapman /diad x1. 637 There made we halt, and 
there the sun cast many a glorious beam On our bright 
armours, horse and foot insea‘'d together there. 

Inseal, Inseam, obs. ff. I:NSEAL, ENSEAM 2. 

+Insearr, v. Obs. rare. [IN-! or #+Sean v.] 
¢rans. To impress by seating. 

1603 dv. Don Sebast.in Hart. Alisc. 11. 371 To report 
that those natural marks were inseared with a hot iron. 

Insearche, -er, var. of ENSEARCH, -EK, Ods. 

+ Insea‘rchable, «. Ods. rare. [1N-3.] That 
cannot be searched out; unsearchable. 

1647-8 Cotrrrett Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 12 A woman 
of a most insearchable mind. 


INSEASON. 


+ Insea‘son, v. Obs. rare. [f. Ix-2 + Season.] 
trans. To accustom or inure (a plant) to the 
climate and surronndings ; to acclimatize. 

1616 Surre. & Marku. Country Farme 351 That so you 
may assure your selfe, that hi, rootes are long since well 
inseasoned, and haue fully taken with the earth. 

I'nseat. Sc. ?Uds. Also inset. [f. Iv adv. + 
Seat sé.) The general living-room in a larm- 
honse or cottage in Scotland in the 18th c. 

1811 Aiton View of Agric, Ayr 114 That part of the builds 
ing which served the family for lodging, sleepinz, coukery, 
dairy, etc., denominated the /z-seat, was about 12 or at most 
14 feet square. On larger farms, another of nearly the sane 
dimensions, and which entered through the r-seat, was 
called the sAvnse. 18 . W.Watson dnste. Cnco Lit Want 
Poems 11877) 67 (Jam. Supp.) ‘Fhe morn } sall speak to my 
father, Fo big us an inset an’ sperce. ; nal 

t+ Insecable, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. insecitbilis, 
f. in- (IN-3) + secabélis that may be cut, f secdre 
to cutt: see -BLE. So I. rasdcadble (1570 in ILatz.- 
Darm.).] Incapable of being eut. 

1623 Cockrran, /usecadle, not tobe cut. 37.. tr. Mollaires 
Wks. XXVIV. 115 (Jod. fan insecable animal be eternal. 

+I-nsecate, v. Obs. rare=°. L. inseetre: 
see -AtE3.) frans. =Ixseer v1 

1623 CockEram, /asecute, to cut. 

Insecb /insckt), 54. [ad. L. svsectom, ellipt. 
for animal insectum animal notched or cut into 
(Pliny), from ¢asect-us, pa. pple. of ¢asecdre to cut 
into; a rendering of Gr. évropoy insect (Aristotle): 
cf, Exrostu-, Cf BF. gasecte (Vu Pinet, 16th c. in 
IJatz.-Darm.).) 

1. A small invertebrate animal, usually having 
a body divided into segments, and several pairs of 
legs, and often winged ; in popular use comprising, 
besides the animals scientifically so called see 2), 
many other arthropods, as spiders, mites, centi- 
pedes, wood-lice, etc., and other invertebrates, 
as the ‘coral-insect*; formerly ‘and still by the 
uneducated) applied still more widely, ¢.g. to earth- 
worms, snails, and even some small vertcbrates, as 
frogs and tortoises, 

160: Hotranp Pliny Explan. Words Art, /useets, little 
vermine or smal creatures, which haue (as tt were) a cut or 
diuision betweene their heads «nd bodies, as Pismires, Flies, 
Grashoppers, vnder which are compreliended Earth-wormes, 
Caterpillers [etc.]. 3611 Corer., /usecte, an Insect; a small 
fleshlesse, and bloudlesse vermineg, diuided tin some sort) 
betweene the head, hodie, and bellie, as an Ant, Fly, Bee, 
etc.; vader which, the Earthworme, Caterpiller, etc. be 
also comprehended. 1646 Sik T. Browne Pseud. AP. 1. 
xv. 142 The Scolopendra or hundred footed insect. 1658 tr. 
Bergerac’s Satyr, Char. xxvi. 95 Me-thinks I hear an angry 
frog croak .. | use this Author something ill to reduce him 
tothe Insects. 1661 Lovent //rs?. Anion. & Min. Introd., 
Of Insects, few are used as meat, except snailes, which some 
count most dainty sweet and nonrishing meat. 1667 Mitton 
ZZ. vit. 476 At once caine forth whatever creeps the 
ground, Insect or Worme. 1732 ARuUTHNOT Aules of Diet 
252 All Birds which feed npon Worms and Insects. 1754 
Dict. Arts & Se. W1. 2032 Medusa, in zoology, a genus of 
naked insects. 1805 Paiscitt, WAKEFIELD Down. Necreat, 
vii. 97 Desire John to bring in the pan with the sea-insects 
.. What strange creatures ! they are far more like flowers 
than insects. Therefore they are called sea-anemo ties. 
1863 Bates Val, 4 mazon iv. 11864° 96 A large hairy spider 
of the genus Mygale.. The Mygales are quite common 
insccts. 

2. Zool.’ An animal belonging to the class /zsecta 
of -Irthropoda: sec INSECTA 2. 

Only gradually restricted from the wider popular use. 
The earlier quots. here refer to true insects, but their authors 
would undonbtedly have included other animals under the 
name, 

1601 Hottanp Iéiny x1. i, 310 Many and sundrie sorts 
there be of Insects..and well may they all be called /usecfa: 
by reason of those cuts and divisions, which some have 
about the necke, others in the breast and belly; the which 
doe goe round and part the members of the bodie, hanging 
togither only by a little pipe and fistulous conveiance. 1658 
Puitirs, An /nsect, the smallest sort of Animal, as a Fly, 
Bee, or Ant, some think them to be so called, because they 
have a kind of division, or section, between the head and 
the belly. a1704 Locke Elem. Vat. Philos. x. (1754) 38 They 
are called insects, from a separation in the middle of their 
bodies, whereby they are, as it were, cut into two parts, 
which are joined together by a small ligature : as we see in 
wasps, common flies, and the like. 1753 CnamBers Cyc/. 
Supp., Insects make one of the classes of animals, the 
characters of which are, that their body is covered with a 
sort of bony substance instead of skin, and their heads are 
furnished with antennae, called horns. Linnzi Syst. Nas. 
p- 83. 1774 GoLpsm. Nat. Hist. 1V. 137 We may define 
Insects to be little animals without red blood, bones or car- 
tilages, furnished with a trunk or else a mouth, opening 
lengthwise, with eyes which they are incapable of covering, 
and with lungs which have their openings in the sides. 1828 
Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1}. 217 Latreille divides the class 
of Insects, as now restricted, into eleven orders.. The Para: 
sita and Thysaxonra, which Latreille previously arranged 


with the Arachnides, Dr. Leach first added to the class of 


Insects. 1862 Darwin On Fertil. Orchids i, 38 Certain 
orchids require special insects for their fertilization. 1891 
L. C. Miatt in Nature 10 Sept. 457/1 We understand 
insects to be animals of small size, furnished with a hard skin 
and six legs, breathing by branched air-tubes, and commonly 
provided in the adult condition with wings. 

3. fig. Applied contemptuously to a person, as 
insignificant or despicable (sometimes also as an- 
noying, like an insect persistently buzzing around 
or settling upon one). 


| 
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3684 Otway Atheist t. i, We are over-run with a Race of 
Vermin they call Wits, a Generation of Insects that are 
always making a Noise. 1707 Hearne Collect. 24 Jan. 
(O. H. S.)_b. 322 He, the little insect, was recominended to 
King William. 1798 Cnatsers /'osth. Wks. 1849 VI. 7 
Icis not for us, the frail insects of aday..to opparaine feeble 
powers of our reason to the wonders of Omnipotence. 1813 
Scott /rterm, 1. Inter). ii, Insects that skim in Fashion's 
sky, Wasp, blue-bottle, or butterfly. 

. attrib. and Comb, a. attrib. That isan insect, 
as insect breeze, lamp, locust, pest, vermin; consist- 
ing of insects, as insect kind, myriads, yuire, race, 
society’, tribe, youth; resembling or likened to an 
insect, as @vsect follower, understanding, vexation; 
of or belonging to inscets, as rusect egy, fungus, 
head, larva, life, maggot, origin, parasite, queen, 
wax, wing; for insects, as insect-box, -calincet, 
-trap. b. objective, instrumental, ete., as ssect- 
collector, -destroyer, -eatler, -eating adj., -hunter; 
insect-fertilisable adj., fertilization, -fertilized adj., 
-haunted adj. ; insect-like adj. or adv. ¢. Special 
Combs.: insect-bed (see quot.); imsect-feeder, 
a creature that feeds on insects; + insect-flower 
(foct., applied to a sca-anemone; insect-gun, 
a small bellows for blowing insect-powder into 
crevices or sprinkling it upon plants; insect-net, 
a light hand-net for eatching insects; a butterfly- 
net; insect-powder, a powder (usually prepared 
from the -dried flowers of species of Pprethrim, 
used to kill or drive away insects. 

3893 Grikie Geol, (ed. 3) 899 These relics of insect life, 
are so abundant in the calcareous bands fof the British 
Lias] that the latter are known as *insect-beds 1837 
Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 140 Many thanks for the *insect- 
box and pins. 1678 isons Ilud. wt. tie x “The learned 
write, an “insect breeze Is but a mongrel prince of Lees, 
That falls before a storin on cows, And stings the founders 
of his house. 1843 Zovdogist 1. 342 An *insect-cahinet 
containing twelve drawers, 1878 Soares AR. Dick v. 45 
He was an “insect-collector. 1875 Ksicut Dict. Aech., 
“Insect-destroyer, a device for killing noxious insects. 
1773 Wuite in /’4if, Trans, 1.XIV. 201 These birds... 
*insect-eaters themselves. 1872 Carpenter Ania. ['hys, 
iv. 163 *Insect-eating animals obtain their food by means 
of a long extensible tongue. 1879 Lysnock Seat. Lect.i. 4 
Vhe first observation on insect-cating flowers was made 
about the year 1768 by our countryman Ellis. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1. 264 ‘Lhe atmosphere is freighted 
with myriads of “insect-eggs that clude our senses. Sag 
Daily News 15 Dec. 5’4 It has been reserved for .. Mr. 
Francis Darwin, to prove conclusively that “insect-fed 
plants hear heavier and more numerous seeds than unfed 
ones. 1835-6 Fopp Cycd. Anat. 1. 599/2 The many pointed 
tuberculous teeth of the *insect-feeders. 1880 A. Kk. Wat. 
Lact fst. Life 473 Many of thein require *insect-fertilisa- 
tion. 1791 E. ls Bot. Gard. 1. 121 You guard the 
Mermaid tn her briny vale; Feed the live petals of her 
*insect-flowers. 1751 Swotrert Jer. /'c. (1779 FV. xev. 
159 All those “insect-followers shrink away in the winter of 
distress. 31897 Miry Kincstey HH". A/rica 572, } write by 
the light of an “insect-haunted lantern. 1857 E. NEWMAN 
(title) “Fhe *Insect-hunters or Entomology in Verse. 7 
Mary Kinostey If, -lfrica 169, } had to jump at a rock 
wall, and hang on to it ina manner more Lefitting an insect 
than an tnsect-hunter. 1731 Suartess. Charac. (1737) II. 
94 Be they of the poorest *insect-kind, such as bees or 
wasps! ‘tis natural to ‘em to be rouz'd with fury. 1727-46 
THomson Sununer 828 From Menam’s orient stream, that 
nightly shines With “insect-lamps. 31711 Suarress, Charac, 
(3737) HIE. 156 The contemplation of the “insect-life. 1658 J. 
Rowiann tr. Moufet’s Theat. /us. 1125 The *Insect-Locust 
is like the Lobster, for that cannot be called either flesh or 
fish. 31747 Goutp Eng. Ants 39 Most *Insect Maggots are 
furnished with a Set of Legs. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled, 
(ed. 4) 1. 452 Linnzus, who. .endeavoured to resolve almost 
all diseases... into an animalcular or *insect origin. 1853 
Zoologist X1. 4045 These exceedingly rare *insect-parasites. 
1854 /éfd. X11}. 4179 The galleries or perforations of these 
“insect-pests. 1893 ¥rul. KR. Agric. Soc. Dec. 823 Ordinary 
*insect-powders .. were quite ineffectual. 1813 Byron 
Giaour 388 Rising on its purple wing The *insect-queen 
of eastern spring be The blue-winged butterfly of Kash- 
meer, the most rare and beautiful of the species}. 1818 
SuHecLev Rev. /slam x. xv, The fish were poisoned in the 
streams ..the “insect race Was withered up. 1887 Aver. 
Naturalist XX}. sox The plant which I have to notice 
because of its peculiarity as an “tnsect-trap. 1728-46 Tiiom- 
son Spring 60 And some, with whom compared your “insect 
tribes Are but the beings of a summer’s day. 1816 J. Gut- 
curist /4ilos. Etym. 105 These cobwebs entangle “insect 
understandings like their own. 1808 Heten St. Victor 
Ruins Rigonda 11, 109 *Insect vermin which swarmed on 
the walls. 1750 Jonnson Kambler No, 68 » 3 ~Insect vexa- 
tions which sting us and fly away. 1853 Zoologist X}. 3820 
Specimens of the white “insect-wax of China. 1712-14 lore 
Rape Lock. 39 Some to the sun their *insect-wings unfold. 
1742 Gray Ode on Spring iii, The “insect youth are on the 
winz, Eager to..float amid the liquid noon. 

+Insect, a. Ovs. [ad. L. zvsect-is, pa. pple. 
of @secare to cut into: see prec.]* Having the 
body divided into segments; chiefly in fxsect ant- 
mals=L, animalia insecta: see INSECTA. 

1589 Puttennam Zug. Poeste 1. v. (Arb.) 162 So also is 
the Ante or pismire, and they be but little creeping things, 
not perfect beasts, but insect, or wormes. @1658 CLEVE- 
LAND Gen. Poems, etc. (1677) 136 Meeting with the putrid 
Matter of your Invention, as the Sun produceth Insect 
Animals. a@1677 Have Pritt. Orig. Alan, w. ii. 306 Some 
insect Animals. 

+Insect (insekt), v.! Obs. rare. [f. L. susect-, 
ppl. stem of zusecd@re to cut into: cf. dissect, mnter- 
sect.) trans. To eut into. 

a16s2 Brome Queen & Conc. tn. vii, Down with their 


INSECTICIDAL. 


weapons, up with their heels, till we insect and rip up the 
intratls of the cause. 

Insect (insekt), v.2 wonce-wvd. [f, Insect 5b.] 
tnfr, To hunt or cateh inscets. 

79 LBurroucns Locusts & U', hc 6 
covered the bird... insectmg in the top o' 
hemlock. 

Insecta ‘insekta), 56. p/. (1... pl. of susectum 
Insect ; formerly also, more fully, #secla animalia 
*cut-waisted animals ’.) 

+1. Formerly used as the plural of Insect, in its 
popular application. Oés. 

[1577 Ilakwison /Amgdand in. vi. (1878) 1. 36 The cut or 
girt wasted (for so F Mnglish the werd /vsecta are the 
hornets, waspes, bees, and such like. 1601 Howtanp /iny x1. 
i. 310 Well may they be called /xseeta: by reason of those 
cuts and divisions, which some have about the necke.] 1609 
C. Betier Fem, Alon, Pref., Of all /usecta the Bees are 
chief. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 73 So some fnsecta which haue 
Spirit of Life, as Snakes and Silkewormes, are to the touch 
Cold, 1648S. Maksuaci. Asamannel 23 Sometimes the Lord 
slirres up other creatures to doe it; the Wind, the Sun, the 
Stars, nay it may be the very fvsectaamimatia..the Kats and 
Mice, and Frogs, and snch poore creatures. 1651 Radcigh's 
Ghost 95 Those living creatures, which are commonly called 
tusecta; as flies, guals, and the like. 

+b. Also crron. insectw, insecta’s. Also fig.: 
cf. Inset sh. 3. Obs. 

1609 Ih. Jonson Sil, Wom, v. ad zin., Take heed of such 
iusevta hereafter. 1646 J. Hatt. /’ecns 1. 23 Such Endivi- 
cuums as ye? Such /usecta’s 16530 — /aradoxes 25 The 
rayes of hee sunnes will. Leget abundance of /usecta’s 
and Monsters. a 1658 Citveianp / tues Wks. (1687) 354 
Such Insecta’s, added on To Creatures by Snbstraction. 

2. Zool, A class of invertebrate animals ; formerly 
yas by Linnzus) made to comprise the whole of the 
division now called ARTHROPODA, or (as by Latreille) 
allthese except the Crastacea and Arachnida; now 
restticted to that division of these otherwise called 
Hexapoda, having the body divided or distinguish- 
able into three regions (bead, thorax, and abdo- 
men , with six legs (all l:orne upon the thorax , 
and usually two or four wings ‘but in some cases 
none, ; constituting the largest class of Arthvopfoda, 
and outnumbering all the rest of the animal king- 
dom, more than 200,000 species being now known. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyel., /nsects, /nsecta, in natural his- 
tory, a smaller sort of animals. 1819 /’antologia, /usecta, 
Insects, the fifth class in the Linnwan system of Zoology. 
1872 Nicnotsos /’alzront. 29 ‘Vhe air-breathing classes of 
the Myriapoda, the Arachnida, and the Insecta or true 
Insects. 1878 Voeut. Gegenbanr'’s Comp, Anat. 246 Of 
pretty much the same form as in the Mancibulate Insecta. 

Insectan ‘insektan), a. [f. InsecTA + -AN: 
cf. erustaccan, cte.] Of or belonging to an insect, 
or to the elass /asecla. 

1888 RoLtesten & Jacksos Anim. Life 493 In a few 
Crustacea and Insectan larvae. 1893 Athenaeum 28 Jan. 
123/1 The hope of finding a picture of the insectan eye, or 
an account of the theones of insectan vision, Is vain. 

Insectarian (insektésrian). monce-wd. [f. Ix- 
sict sh. + -artian (after vegctarian).) Onc who 
feeds on insects. IJence Insecta‘rianism. 

1893 E. A. Better Our J/ousch. Insects 36 The women of 
Egypt, who, following the precepts of insectarianism, are 
said to make a savoury dish of the grub by roasting it and 
serving in butter. /é7d. 44 We .. sometimes get our bread 
adulterated with pulverised beetles, and unconsciously be- 
come insectarians for the nonce. _ ' . 

Insectarium (insektériim). Also in angli- 
cized form Insectary Ji-nsektari). [f. Insecra 
+-anits.] <A place for keeping and breeding in- 
sects ; an entomological vivarium. 

1881 W. A. Forses Set. /apers (1885) 294 A new house in 
the Zoological Society’s Gardens has been opened .. an 
‘Insectarium ', or house devoted to the exhibition of living 
specimens, in their various stages, of the class of Insects. 
1888 J. H. Comstock in Amer, Nat. Dec. 1129 An Insectary 
for entomological work. ; 

+Insecta'tion. Obs. rare. fad. L. tnsecta- 
tion-emt pursuit, pursuing with words, railing, noun 
of action from insecfdvi to pursne, to rail at.] 
Railing, calumniation. So +Insecta‘tor, a railcr. 

a1535 More Let. Wks. 1431/2 Stirred by: mine owne con- 
science, (without insectacion, or reproche laieng to any other 
mans). 1616-61 Hotypay Perstus 288 [Persius] quipping 
himself first, and afterwards all others, with such an insecta- 
tion of the new poets and orators, that he spar’d not Nero. 
1658 Prius, /uscctation, a railing against, as it were 
a following and prosecuting with evil language. 1706 — 
fuseetator, a Railer, Slanderer. a foul-mouth’d Fellow. — 

Insected (insektéd), pp/. a. rare. [f. L. in- 
sectus (see INsecra.,+-ED1.] Cut into; divided, 
as it were, into segments, as an insect. 

¢164g Howe Lett. (1650) I}. vi. 7 We can hardly endure 
the sting of that small insected animal. 1676 [see IxsecTion). 
1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol, xxxviii. V1. 4 Its body is in- 
sected, being divided as it were into three principal pieces. 
1883 Kasper in Anowlrdge 13 July 22/2 The body [of a 
sea anemone)..may be..transversely furrowed or insected. 
+ Inse‘ctic, «. Obs. rare. [itreg. {Insect sd. 
+-1c.] Of or belonging to an insect; insectan. 
1767 G. S. Carev Hills of Hybla 13 A laden ant was pass- 
ing by, And with her sinall insectic eye, She look’d upon 
the abject man. . . ae 

Insecticidal (insektisai-dal), a. [f. as next 
+ -AL.] Having the property, or the habit, of 

killing insects. 


203 We dis- 
a newly-fallen 


INSECTICIDE. 


1857 National Mag. 1}. 203 The insecticidal properties of 
anesthetic agents. 1882 American V. 57 he numbers of 
‘insecticidal * ants cclonized in their branches, 1894 Times 
19 June 14 ’1 Spray-punmips and other insecticidal apparatus. 

Insecticide ! (inse*ktisaid). [f. L. zeesect-zine 
InsEecr + -cida, -cE!, killer.] One who or that 
whieh kills insccts, an insect-killer; spec. a prepara- 
tion used for destroying insects. 

1866 Sat, Rev. 24 Mar. 3350/2 A rich insecticide is not 
much, but he is better than that. 1871 L. Srepuen /laygr. 
Europe ix. (1894) 225 Provided with a good bottle of insec- 
ticide, 1887 A. Newton in Facycl. Brit. XXII. 457 2 
(‘Vhe starling’s] character as an insecticide..makes it the 
friend of the agriculturis!. 1894 Jrad. KR. Agric Soc. June 
311 Substances likely to prove useful as insecticides. 

b. alfrib. or as adj. \laving the property of 
killing insects; insecticidal. (In quot. 1863. fig.) 

1865 Sat. Rev. 25 Nov. 663 Whether Sir George Grey will 
have recourse to this Parliamentary insecticide powder may 
he doubted. 1876 7iues 4 Oct., The section ‘ Insectologie 
Générale’ embraced .. illustrations of the application of 
insects to ornament, and insecticide preparations of various 
kinds. 

Inse‘cticide *. The 
killing of insects. 

1865 Sat, Rev. 14 Oct. 482/2 The patient believer .. is 
bidden. .to abjure the inhuman practice of insecticide. a 1894 
Lo. Bowen in Daly News 10 Apr. 6/3 An admirable woman, 
with perhaps too great a passion for insecticide. 

Insectiferous (insektiféras), a. [f. L. z- 
sect-umn INSECT + -FEROUS.] Producing or contain- 
ing insects. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, li. 1V. 557 It has been observed 
with respect toinsectiferous amber. 18707. De W. Tatmace 
Cruubs Swept Up 423 The insectiferous water of Galilee, 

Inse‘ctiform, a. [f. as prec. +-ForM.] Hav- 
ing the form or appearance of an insect. 

1888 A. D. Witte in Pop. Sci. Aouthly Feb. 440 Illus- 
trated with the marvelous likenesses of two hundred figured 
or rather insectiform stones. — 

Insectifuge (inse‘ktifizdz). [f. as prec. + 
-FUGE: cf. vernizfuge.] A substance or prepara- 
tion uscd to drive away insects. 

In recent Dicts. ; 

Insectile inse‘ktil, -tail), 2.1 and sé. [f. L. 
insecl-um Insect: cf. L. sectilis, f. sectus cut.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an 
inscet ; consisting of insccts; also fig. resembling 
an insect, infesting like insects. Now 7@re. 

@ 1626 Bacon (J.), Insectile animals, for want of blood, run 
all out into legs. 1660 Srivuncen. /7vz. 1. ii, (1662) 68 As 
he observes from Aristotle in Insectile Animals, the want of 
blood was the cause they ran out into so many legs. 1657 
Ovpvenxsurs in Shit. Trans. (1. 412 All these [works of 
Aristotle] are..overwhelmed and degraded by the swarins 
of Insectile Systemes and dilute Commentaries. 1877 Ruskin 
Fors Clav. V1. \xxxi. 266 The insectile noise. 1891 /oice 
(N. Y.) 21 May, They [orchards] are not responsible for the 
insectile armies that may attack them. : 

B. sé. = 1nsect sb. Obs. (Cf. repéele.) 

1615 CrooKe Body of Man 546 In those creatures which 
want eye-lids, as Locusts, Lobsters, Crabs, & such like 
insectiles, nature hath provided certaine cauities, whereinto 
in the time of their repose..they receiue their whole eies, 
1666 J. Smitn Old Age (ed. 2) 264 In those several ‘T'rans- 
formations and Renovations of the Ant, and Silk-worm, and 
inany such Insectiles. : 

+Inse‘ctile, a.2 Obs. rare. [f. 1x-3 + Sec- 
TILE.}] Incapable of being cut or divided. 

1635 Person Varieties v. iv. § 7 Atoms are little insectile 
bodies, not unlike the moates which wee see to tumble and 
rowle about in the sunne beames. 1657-83 Every /dist. 
Relig. (1850) 1. 189 Nor can that be destroyed .. which, being 
insectile, has nothing to divide or oppose it. , 

Insectine (insc’ktin, -9in), a. rare. [f. L. en- 
sect-um + -INB1.] Belonging to or characteristic 
of an insect. 

1853 Kaxe Grinuell Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 307 The some- 
thing had a crepitating, insectine wriggle. ; 

Insection ! (inse‘kfan). [n. of action f. L. 
insccl-, ppl. stem of tasecdre to cut into: cf. 
dissection.| The action of cutting into, incision ; 
division into sections; covc7. an incision, division, 
indentation. 

1653 Manton £.xf. Fautes i. 21 There must be insection be- 
fore insition, meekness before ingrafting. 1676 Grew dat. 
Flowers 1. App. $ 12 The Sides or Edges of the Leaf are 
.. Insected deeply. .or with shallow Insections. 1826 Kirpy 
& Sp. Entomol, xxviii. U1. 4 ‘This character of insection or 
division into segments, more or less present in almost every 
insect. 1835-6 Toon Cyc. Anat. 1. 246/1 The insections 
or articulations of the body. 

+Insection’. Obs. rare-—°. fad. L. tusectio 
narration (Aulus Gellius), f. ¢zsecére (var. form of 
Zusequi? to follow), ‘to pursue the narration, pro- 
ceed, relate, declare’ (Lewis and Short).] 

1623 Cockeram, /usection, a declaration, or long continu- 
ance. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Jusection, a declaration, 
Treatise, or long continued talk. 

+ Insevctive, a. Obs. nonce-wi, [f.1.. tusect-1m 
InsEcr + -IVE.] ? Characteristic of insects. 

a 1834 Coteripce in Fraser's Tag. (1835) X11. 496 Pro- 
ductivity might be entitled the vegetative, or 10 dunerdes 5 
the insective, to evromo-ecdes ; and, lastly, the animal, ro 
Siws-Jwexor, 

| Insectivora (insekti‘v6ra), sd. fp. Zool. 
[mod.L., neut. pl. of ¢zsecé7vorus insect-eating (se. 
animatia).| 

1. An order of A/ammalia, comprising numerous 


[f. as prec. + -crpE 2.) 
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small quadrupeds, as the mole, shrew, and hedge- 
hog, most of which fced on insects. 

1836 Peuny Cyct. V1. 306/2 The lateral membranes with 
which the cheiroptera are furnished are no longer to be found 
in the insectivora. 1847 CarRPENTER Zool. § 180 It may be 
affirmed that the Insectivora hold a rank in the Carnivorous 
division of the Mammalia, analogous to that which the 
Rodentia take in the Herbivorous, 1888 Rotteston & 
Jackson Auiut, Life 363 Vhe eye is. .rudimentary or absent 
in certain burrowing Rodentia and Insectivora. 

b. A group of Chetroptera: the insectivorous 
or insect-eating Bats. 

2. LEntonz. In Westwood’s classification, A group 
of Hymenoptera which feed on other insects. 

Insectivore (inse*ktivoer. Also -vor. fa. 
mod. If. gasectzvore (Cuvier, 1817), ad. L. tasecti- 
vor-ws; see prec.] An insectivorous animal or 
plant; spec. a mammal of the order /ysectivora. 

1863 Huxtey Alan's Place Nat. 1. 95 The progress of 
cerebral complexity is traceable through a complete series 
of steps froin the lowest Rodent or Insectivore to Man. 
18799 Wricnt «nin. Life 65 Most of the Insectivores live 
under the ground. 1880 A, R. Watiace /s/. Life u. xvii. 
351 Ptilocercus, a feather-tailed arboreal insectivore. 1884 
Cornh, Mag, Oct. 406 This remarkable insectivore [Venus's 
fly-trap] appears to be still a new and struggling species, or 
else an old type on the very point of extinction, 1896 Brit. 
Birds 1. 5 Many ‘insectivors', when kept in the same 
aviary with seed-eating birds, swallow quantities of seed. 

Insectivorous (insekti‘véras\, a. [f. mod.L. 
insectivor-us + -0oUS: cf. carnivorous.] Feeding 
on insects, insect-eating ; applied to several groups 
of animals, as the /xsect?vora among mainmals, 
and various birds, such as swallows; also to those 
plants which capture and absorb insects, as the 
sundew, Venus's fly-trap, ctc. 

1661 Lovett //ist. Ania. & Alin. Introd., Birds, which 
are... Insectivorous, or feeding upon insects. 1682 lastER 
in Phil. Collect, X11. 166 For this reason we see Insectivor- 
ous Birds so solicitous to kill Worms and all other sorts of 
Insects. 1816 Kirevy & Sp. forol. (1843) 1. 221 Those 
[insects] which are insectivorous only in their larva state 
may be further subdivided into parasites and imparasites. 
1830 Lye. /rinc. Geol. 1. 133 Small insectivorous mammi- 
fera, allied to the opossum. 1874 Lussock Iild Flowers 
iv. 102, 1 cannot pass from this subject without mentioning 
another insectivorous plant, the genus Sarracenia, 1875 
Darwin (¢itde) Insectivorous Plants. 

Insectology (inscktp‘lédzi). a. I. ssecto- 
logte (Vounet, 1744), f. L. tusect-um Insret + 
-v)Locy.} A term formerly used in saine sense 
as Entomoiocy, the science of insects as a branch 
of Zoology; now usually applied to the study of 
insects in their economic relations to man, as 
producers of silk, honey, cochineal, etc., and as 
agricultural pests or benefactors. 

1766 tr. Bounet's Contemp. Nat. 1x. ix, 1 have given the 
name iasectology to that part of natural history which has 
insects for its object: that of ex fomology..would undoubtedly 
have been more suitable., but its barbarous sound terrify'’d 
me. 1788-9 Howarp New #. Cycl. 1228 Jnsectology, other- 
wise called Entomology, or a treatise on the science of insects. 
1876 /iues 4 Oct., At the time of its first Exhibition (1865) 
a division was made for general insectology and one for 
sericiculture, and the title was assumed of ‘ Socicté Centrale 
d’Agriculture et d'Insectologie’, 188 Ke Set. Alouthly 
XIX. 143 At the last exhibition of agriculture and insect- 
ology in Paris, 1891 East. Daily Press 26 Aug. 6/4 Central 
Society of Apiculture and Insectology. 

So Insecto‘loger, Insecto‘logist, a student of 
insectology. 

1713 Dernam Phys.-Theol. vitt. vi. (1727) 387 “o8e, The In- 
sect itself, is (according to the modern Insectologers) of the 
Ichnenmon-Fly Kind. 1815 J. Watson Le¢. June in Men. 
vi. (1879) 133 Mr. Laidlaw is an insectologist and poet. 

Insecty (insekti), a. codlog. [f. Insect sd. + 
-y.] Full of or abounding in insects ; of the nature 
of or consisting of insects. 

1859 ALEX. SmitH Saari. Skye (1880) 256 The murmuring 
and insecty air of the moorland. 1889 Miss Ormerrop in 
Pali Mall G. 24 June 3/1 All the papers say that this is 
going to be an ‘insecty' year. 

Insecure (ins‘kitie1), a. [ad. med.L. éxsectir- 
us, f£. Z2- (IN- 3) + sectirns SECURE.] Not secure. 

+1, Not sure; wanting assurance, confidence, or 
certainty; uncertain; without certainty af (some- 


thing). Obs. 

1649 Jer. lavtor Gt, Axentp. 1. ad sect. ii. 23 The holy 
Virgin could not hut know, that Joseph would be troubled 
with sorrow, and insecure apprehensions concerning her 
being with childe. @ 1694 ‘liLtoTson Sermz. (1742) IL]. 
140 Without the providence of God, {we are] continually in- 
secure not only of the good things of this life but even of 
life itself, 1807 Worpsw. White Doe 1. 195 But is she truly 
what she seems? He asks with insecure delight, Asks of 
himself, and doubts, —and still ‘he doubt returns. 

2. Unsafe; exposed to danger; not firm; liable 
to give way, fail, or be overcome. 

1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. / (1655) 56 So in-secure did 
overmuch security mike them. 1706 Puictirs, /ysecure, 
that is not secure, or out of Danger, unsafe. a 1808 Hurp 
(T.), Am I going to build on precarious and insecure foun- 
dations? 1849 Macauray //ist. Eng. ix. Il. 406 The 
insecure and agitated life of a conspirator. 1860 ‘l'yNpALL 
Glac. 1. x. 66 The ice on the edge ..was loose and insecure. 
1885 S. Cox £.rfos. Ser. 1. vi. 81 Outside the defenced cities 
life and property were insecure. 

Hence Insecureness (Bailey vol. Il, 1727). 

+Insecu‘re,v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. adj.] ¢érans. 
To render insecure, 


INSBEIL. 


1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Excmp.1x. § 45 A recession from 
our hopes, and an insecuring our condition. 1675 Penn 
Eng, Pres. Juterest Disc. 39 Vhey insecure themselves by 
making their Friends to be their Enemies. 

Insecurely (ins‘kiiie ali), adv. [f. InsecuRE 
@, + -LY2,] In an insecure manner or condition; 
without security ; unsafely. 

1709 SHAFTEsB. Aoradists 1.1. 8 There they chuse to hang, 
tho ever so insecurely, rather than trust their Strength to 
bear ’em above Water, 1856 Froupr //ist. Ag’. (1858) 1. ii. 
96 Henry VII sat too insecurely on his throne to venture on 
a resolute reform. 

Insecurity (ins?kifie titi). [ad. med.L. zy- 
séctirilas (Du Cange), f. z2- (In-3) + séctirus free 
from care, SECURE.] The quality or condition of 
being insecure ; the opposite of security. 

+1. The condition of not being sure; want of 
assurance or confidence ; (subjective) uncertainty. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud, Ef. iw. xii. 221 It may be 
easily perceived with what insecurity of truth we adhere 
unto this opinion. 

2. The state or quality of being unsafe; liability 
to give way, fail, or suffer loss or damage; want 
of firmness or safety ; an insecure state of affairs, 
a condition of danger. 

@ 1660 Hammonp {J.), The unreasonableness and presump- 
tion, the danger and desperate insecurity of those that have 
not so much as a thought .. to advance so far as attrition 
and contrition. 1750 Jounson Maimbler No. 29 » 7 Reflec- 
tions on the variableness of fortune, the uncertainty of life, 
and the insecurity of all human acquisitions. 1822 J, Fint 
Lett, Anter. 159 The influx of new settlers is greatly pre- 
vented by the insecurity of titles, 1853 J. H. Newman 
JTist. Sk. (1873) Il. 1. i. 42 The insecurity of great pros- 
perity has been the theme of poets and philosophers. 

b. with g/. An instance or particular case of 
this; something insecure. 

1649 Jer. Faytor Gf, £xentp.1. ad sect. vi. 102 ‘The insecu- 
rities and inconveniencies of a strange and new abode are 
part of the persecution. 1883 S. Cox Exfos. Ser.1, vii. 87 
All the insecurities of time. 

+Insecu'tion. Os. rare. fad. late L. 7nse- 
clién-cm, n. of action from zzsegzi to follow upon, 
pursue, f. Z- (IN-2) + segz to follow.] The action 
of following closely upon ; close pursuit. 

¢ 1611 Cuarman /éiad xt. 524 How deepe the skirmish drew 
Amongst the Greeks; and with what ruth, the insecution 
grew. /did. xxii. 448 Not the king’s own horse gat more 
before the wheel Of his rich chariot, that might still the 
insecntion feel With the extreme hairs of his tail. : 

+ Inse‘dable, @. Ods. rare—9. [ad late L. z7- 
sedabilis that caunot be stayed or stilled, f. z- 
(In- 3) + sédare to settle, still.] 

1623 Cockeram, /s¢dadle, not to be quieted. 

+Insedent. Oéds. rare. [f. L. tm- (In-2) + 
sedent-em sitting. The proper L. form is zss¢dcnd- 
em.) <A person sitting upon something. 

1594 2d Rep. Faust. in Thoms £. £. Prose Rom, (1858) 
III. 402 There he rode by a little and a little, till he might 
buckle with the insedent [on an elephant]. 

+Insedulity. Ods. rare. [f. late L. susédud- 
us (f. 72-, IN-3 4 sédulus assiduous, zealous) + -1TY.] 

Want of sedulousness ; carelessness, indolence. 

1679 Hanny A'cy Script. ii. 20 Notwithstanding the inse- 
dulity of sleepy Inadvertists that mind nothing. 

+Insee’, v. Obs. rave. [f. In-1 + Srgev. Cf. 

Goth. ¢xsathwan to look upon, behold, MDu. zz- 
sten, Wu, insicn, Ger. einschen, Sw. tuse, Da. 
tndsee, YProb. largely due to transl. of L. sspiccre, 
tniucri, etc.) 

1. trans. Yo look upon; to see. 

€131§ Suorenam 155 The merr[iJer hyt hys ine batayle, 
Vhet insykth al the vomen [=foemen] faylle, And falle 
a-doun. he 

a. trans. To see into, have insight into. b. 
intr. To have insight (770). 

1598 Grenewry Jacitus’ Ana. 1. iii. (1622) 6 Deeply in- 
seeing into his lofty and bloudy disposition, 1602 Warner 
Adb, #ug. xin. Ixxvi. (1612) 316 But none The Vniforme 
diuersitie of heauens in-sces but One. 

Inseeing (i'ns?in), p//. a. rare. [IN adv. 
11a,] Seeing into something ; having insight. 

1sgo Greene Mourn. Gari, 3 Philador had so pregnant 
a wit and such a swift insceing and reaching capacitie, as it 
seeined fetc.]. 31611 Speen /fist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. (1632) 
1157 His farre reaching and inseeing councell. 1840 Lowe 
Jrene v, In-seeing sympathy ts hers, which chasteneth No 
less than loveth. 1894 G. Ecerton Avynofes 20 Her eyes 
have an inseeing look. 

+Inseek, v. Obs. vare—'. In 4 ynseke. [f. 
In-1 + SeEK v.; rendering L. ¢xguirére.] trans. 
To seek after. 

1382 Wycuir ed. xi. 6 He is rewarder of men ynsckinge 
him. 

+ Inseer (i'nsi:a1). Obs. Also 6 en-. [IN 
adv. 11 e.] One who sees or looks into some- 
thing ; an investigator, inspector, examiner. 

1387-8 T. Usk Vest. Love im. i. (Skeat) I. 25 So this leude 
booke..lightely by a good inseer maye been vnderstande. 
/bid. ix. \. 91 Onely this mede I coueite .. that every mnseer 
and herer of this leude fantasie, deuoute horisons and praiers 
to God the greate iudge yelden, and praien for me. 1538 
Jove Afol. Tindale (Arb:) 20 God. .ts onely the enseer and 
sercher of herte and mynde. . 

+Insei'l, 54. Oss. In 1 insegel, -seal, -sizle, 
2-3 inseil, 3 Orm. innse33e1. [OE. zusegel = 
OF ris. éusige/, -17 MDnu. wnzegel), ONG. insigtli 


INSEIL. 


(MHG. tusigele, -gil, Ger. insiegel), ON. innsiglt 
(Da, trdseg/), all str, neut. Cf. also (without 7-) 
Goth. siglo wk. neut., MIG, sige/, Ger. siegel, 
MDu. ceghel, Du. ceged. 

The stem of the word evidently represents L. sigi//-uin 
*hetle sign, fizure, or token, seal ‘(dim. of L. signee ‘sign, 
mark, token’), whence OF, seed, Hing. Seat; but the origin 
of the prefix fa-in the ‘Teutonic forms is obscure, since no 
late or ined. L. énsigitlum appears. Franck (tym. Woordens 
th, Nederl. T. s.v. Zegel) suggests that it may have been 
taken over in some way from L. fasigue ‘mark, sign’, used 
also in med.L. in sense ‘seal’, In the verb, the prefix raises 
less difficulty; a med.L. dnsigi/fare adually occurs (hough 
soinetimes as a rendering of OE. ¢nsegdian), and enseeler is 
common in OF. (see Exseat v.).) 

A seal; app. orig. the impression made in wax 
with which a letter, etc. is scaled ; also the signet 
or engraved instrument with which the impression 
is made, 

a tooo in Thorpe Charters (1865) 173 He .. brohte insizle 
to me..Da ageaf ic dixt insigle de. c1o00 SELERIC Gloss. 
in Wr. Wicker 1262 Sigid/uim, uel bulla, insezel. a 1100 
eles. Voc, ibid. 330/16 SigiHuus, insezl. a 1100 VO. 1. Chron. 
an. 1048 Da com Sparhafoc ..to him mid pies cynges 
Rewrite and insegle. c1xrgg Aah, ou, 127 Pet inseil 
be be deofel ne mei nefre to breocan pet is (ee [loc] pe 
de deofel ne con unlucan. ¢1200 Oxmin Ded. 260 Sanut 
jou sahh upp in heffne an boc Bisett wibp setfne innse33- 
ess. a 2zg [see Issiie 7). 

+Insei‘l, v. Ols. [OF. tuseglian = OG. 
tnstgilen, ON. tunsigla; med... tnsigillare (Du 
Cange): sce pree.] “vans. ‘Vo seal, to impress or 
secure with a scal, to seal up. 

2a 1000 Dow be hatan tsene c. 5 in Schinid Gesetze 414 
And ya he to and in-sezlige man pa hand, aud sece man ofer 
pane briddan dicg, swa hwader swa heo beo ful swa chene 
binnan pant inssezle. c¢ 1000 .lgs. Gosp. Matt. xxvii. 66 
Soplice his ferdon ., and inn sezlodon pone stan mid pam 
weardum. ¢1160 //attou G. ibid., And inse33ledon pienne 
stann. az2zg St. .arher. 5 We haued his inerk on me 
inseilet wid his inseil, 

Inseint, obs. form of ENckinte. 

+ Insei‘sin, v Law. Obés. Also 5 insesun, 
-yn. ff. In-t or 24Setstn.)  ¢rans. ‘Vo put into 
seisin or possession; to ‘svize’ (ef something). 
(The opposite of Dissetsiy v.) 
crqgol’romp. Larv. 262/1 \nsesun. .in worldely goodys (A. 
insesyn in werdli godys..), dusesino, 1611 Corcr., Ade rité, 
inseisined, put into possession of.  /drd., Droict de saisine, 
the nroney due vnto the Lo, Censnel, and of the Soyle, by 
a Parchaser of an Inheritance Censnel, when le is ine 
seisined, and put into possession thereof, 

Inseminate (inseinine't,, v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. tusémindre, {. in- (1N- 2) + sémindre to sow.] 
trans. Vo sow in; to cast in as seed. Also fig. 

1623 Cockrram, /usentinave, to sowe. 1627-77 FELTHAM 
Resolves 1. six. 200 Vhat Law of Nature .. which is so far 
inseminated in tle hearts of all. 1849 Anutfe + Fork 78 Ie 
will inevitably .. iuseminate in the ininds of his friends a 
suspicion on the score of his religion. 1886 8B. F. barrett 
in Ravlins Preer. 1h. Gt. Suby. App. 118 Vhe old falsities 
are to be uprooted, and the new truths inseminated. 

Insemination (inseminéi*fan).  [n. of action 
f. prec.) ‘Ihe action of sowing in; the casting in 
or implanting of secd, or of germs; also fe. 

1658 in Pnitcirs. 1682 H. More Aunet, Glanril€s Lic 
O. 68 Admitting that there is .. an orderly insemination of 
lapsed Souls into humane Bodies. 1727-41 CuamBers Cyc/., 
dusemination, one of the four kinds of transplantation in 
use for the sympathetic cure of certain diseases. [1 is per- 
formed by mixing the medium impregnated with the mumia 
taken fiom the patient, with some fat earth, wherein has 
been sown the seed of a plant appropriate to that disease.. 
It is supposed the diseases will decline, in proportion as the 
plant grows. 1893 J. Putsrorp Loyalty to Christ 11. 94 
Earth, Paradise, and Heaven are equally ground .. suscep- 
tible of Divine insemination, and capable of yielding the 
fruits of God. 1896 Addbuti's Syst. Med. 1 719 In the last 
tube [infected with bacteria] the insemination is scantiest. 

b. Immission of semen. 

1860 Tanner Pregnancy iv. 193 Haighton showed that 
conception does not generally take place in the rabbit till 
ahou) 50 hours after insemination. 

Insence, obs. form of IncENSE, INSENSE. 

+Insend, v. Ols. Ia.t. and pple. insent. 
({f. Ix-! + Sexp; tr. Li gummitiére. Cf. OE. on- 
sendan.) trans. Yosend in; to putin. So ¢In- 
sending v//. sii, 

arjzoo £. EF. Psalter xxxix. 4 (xl. 3] And he in-sent [L. 
imtnisit} in mi mouth newe sange. 21340 Hamroce Psalter 
xxxili{i]. 7 Insendes be anngel of lord in vmyanze of dredand 
him. /éfd., comm., The aungel of lord., insendis, that is he 
makis insendynge of goed thoghtis. 1382 Wyclir Fas. i. 21 
Receyue 3e the word insent [g/oss or loyned, 7.77, in sette, 
plauntid), that mai saue soure soules. 


Insenescible ins/ne‘sib’l),2. rare. [ad. late 
or med.L, fusenésctbilis ‘Gloss. Philox.) not grow- 
ing old, f (z- (IN-3) + senescére to grow old: see 
-IBLE.] Incapable of growing old. 

1851 S. Jupp Wargaret uv. viii. (1871) 279 ‘ Well my lads’, 
said the Deacon, limping in among thei with his in- 
senescible smile, ‘what have we here?’ 

Insensate Jinsens:t), a. (s6.) Also 6 erron.in- 
censate. [ad. late L. fusessat-us (Tertull., Vulg.), 
f. in- (IN- 4) + sensatus gifted with sense, f. sersus 
sense: see -ATE~ 2.] 

1. Destitute of physical sense or feeling ; without 
scnsation, ‘senseless’, inanimate. 

1519 /nterl. Four Elen. in Hazl. Doitsley 1.12 For plants 
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(1846) 44/180 Yt shuld neyther fele here nor se but be as 
other incensate bodys be. 1633 I. Abass df. 2 /efer il. 13 
Thus, like insensate stones, they sink down to their centre. 
1799 Worvsw. ' Jdree Vears she grew’ iii, Hers the silence 
aud the calm, Of mute insensale things. 187: Macovurr 
Alem, Patnios xviii, 242 Dull, pulseless, unresponsive as the 
insensale stone, 

2. Wanting in mental or moral feeling; devoid 
of sensibility; tnaffected, unmoved; unfeeling. 
(Of persons, or their qualities, actions, ete.) 

1§53 |. Witson Adet. 30b, What is he that ts so..droup- 
ing of brain (1 will not say) blockheded or insensate that is 
not moved with suche pleasure. 1612-15 De. [ace Con- 
templ, O. T. xu. ili, No stone is more hard or insensate 
than a sinful heart. 1726-46 Tomson IWinter 844 The 
insensate burbarous trade of war 1859 Jickens 7. Jwo 
Cities tt. i, The heads exposed on Temple Bar with an in- 
sensate brutality and ferocity worthy of Abyssinia or 
Ashantee. 1874 Green Short fist. ix. § 7. 665 James 
alone remained stubborn and insensate as of old. 

tb. With of, to: Not feelmy or percciving ; 
unconscions of ; unaffected by. Cés. 

1725 Port Odyss. xx. 414 The Snitors souls, insensate of 
their doom! ¢ 1800 K. Waitt Vrate 5-7 Insensate of the 
favouring boon, 1813 T. Busuy Lucretias vi.15 Mostals.. 
Suill live insensate to their happy state. 

3. Lacking sense or understanding ; unintelligent, 
stupid, senseless, foolish. 

1829 Skeiton Keplye. Wks. 1843 1. 209 A moche fan- 
lasticall frenesy of their inmsensate sensualyte. 1586 rrr 
Llaz, Gentrie 44 Vhat incensite custome of Gauelkinde -. 
tendeth to the destruction of anncient and gentle houses. 
1667 Mutton /'. L. vi. 787 [They] to rebellions tight rallied 
thir Powers Insensate, hope conceiving from despair. 1725 
Port Odyss. w. 37 Insensate ! (with a sigh the king replies) 
Too lon;, inthielemng, have T thought thee wisc' 1839 
Anson list. fhurope 184g 50) VID. xhi. § 50. 131 Projects 
the inmost insensate [were] formed. 1878 Bosw. Ssutn 
Carthage 114 It argues an insensate ignorance on the pait 
of the Romans of what was truly great in their antagonists. 


B. as sé. An insensate person. [= F. un in- 


sensd. 

1877 Moktey Kotespicrre Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 92 Anyone 
who wishes to make such an opinion into a crime is an in- 
sensate, 1898 — Diderot IT 205 A handful of inscusates, 


t+ Inse'nsate, v. Cbs. rare. [f. prec.) trans. 
To render inscnsate. 

1621 Baatuwait Vat, /utassy, Pleasure Argi. (1877) § 
‘To the end sume thereof might ensnare and insensate the 
minds. .of the ..Arcadians. 

Insensately (insenscili), adv. [f. prec. adj. + 
-LY2.) Inaninsensate manner: a. Unconsciously; 
b. Unfeelingly; ¢. Sensclessly, foolishly. 

1863 R. Bucuwas Cndertoacs in Reader 26 Dec, 755 In- 
sensately feeling one’s ri to the sun. 1883 Hace Caing 
in Academy 26 May 358 1 Byron's own voice was ever heard 
in his pages. sometimes sarcastically, brutally, insensately ; 
sometimes pathetically, sadly, despairingly. 1883 .V. 4 Q. 
20 Oct. 3190/2 lhe debased type known as ‘IMack-letter’..a 
type to which the Germans still insensately cling with a de- 
votion which would be admirable if it were not ignorant. 
1891 G. Merenitu Oue of our Cong. 1. ix. 164 The insen- 
sately infantile interrogation. } 

Inse‘nsateness. [f. as prec. +-NEss.) The 
quality or condition of being insensate; want of 


feeling: or sense. 

1650 Br. Hate Bald Git. 76 Dost thou not many a time 
sigh for thine own insensateness ? 1867 C. J. Suitn Syn. & 
Antonyms ».v. Affectibitity, Insensateness .. Uninipres- 
sibleness. 

+Inse:nse, 5. Obs. rare. In 6-7 insence. 
[f. Ix adv. 12 + SeNsz.J] Inner sense; essential 
meaning. 

1goa Orit. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. iii. 17 This 
solempnyte .. is not of y* insence & necessyte of baptem. 
1653 J. Uavitox (Water P.) ¢///e, The Essence, Quintessence, 
Insence .. of Nonsence upon Sence. ¥ 

Insense (inse‘ns), v7. Obs. exc. north. dtal, 
Forms: 5 en-, insens, 5-7 en-, in-, -sence, 
-cense, -cence, 6— insense. [ME. ensensie, a. 
OF. ensenser to enlighten, to bring into sense, f. 
en- in, into + sens scnse; afterward assimilated to 
a L. type *zzsensare. From 17th. app. only 
dialectal (chiefly northern’. or in writers under 
dialect influence.) rans. To cause (a person) to 
understand or know something ; to inform. 

Const. of, with (rarely ou, info), or with dependent clause ; 
in second quot. with double object. 

¢rgoo Beryn 2213 So was he ful ensensid How he hym 
wold engyne, as he had purpensid, /Afd. 2406, I wold have 
ensensid 3ewe al the iniquite Of these false marchandis, | at 
dwellinin pis town. c1450.57. Cuthbert (Surtees) 22 Eugeny 
..Sent him letters him to ensens Of saynt cuthbert kyth 
and kynne. 1486 in Surtees Alise. (1888) 55 Eternall sapi- 
ence Did insence me. 1548 Unatt, etc. Erasm. l'ar. Fohku 
xvi. 96b, Yea and than also the holy goste shall incence 
you, what to aske and how toaske in my name. 1613 Suaks. 
Hen. W117, v. i. 43. 1 thinke I haue Incenst the Lords o° th’ 
Councell, that he is...A most Arch-Heretique. 1674 Kay 
N.C, Words 26 Vo Jusense, to inform, a pretty word used 
about Sheffield in York-sh. 1689 Col. Kee. Leunsy lz. 1.297 
Insence y* minds of the good people of this Government. 
1797 Wol.FE Tone 4 utobiog. (1828) 264 Lewines insensed him 
a good deal on Irish affairs. 1843 F. E. Pacer /'ageaut 18 
Gerirnde, so please you..insense me with the fashions of 
the sixteenth century. 1846 Brockett V. C. Gloss. ted. 3) 
I. 236 /sxsense, to make to understand. 1849 R. Ccrzon 
WVonast. J.evant Introd. 37 The walls. .covered with frescos, 
served as books to insense the minds of the unlearned with 
the histories. .of the faith. 1865S. Witserrorce in Burgon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men (1888) I. 34 Pray do insense me. You 


| and herbs grow and be insensate. 1538 H. Mepwaut ature | must know all about it. 


INSENSIBLE. 


ust 1895 J. ‘I’. Fow.er in Durk. 

Univ. Frul, 16 Feh. 134, I should really be glad to be in- 
sensed from the opposite side. 

{Insenseless, crror for zs senseless in Butler //ud, 
1, 1. 394: see List of Spurious Words.) 

Insensibility (insensibi'liti). fad. late L. 
tnsenstbilitas, £, wesenstbilis: see -1ty. Cf. VF. in- 
Senstbililéd 12-13th c. in Littré).) The quality or 
condition of being inscnsible ; want of sensibility. 

I. In passive sense. 

1. The quality of being imperceptible, or not 
appreciable by the senses. rave. 

1635 Haxewite Afpol. v-vi, 24 For your pretended insen- 
sibiliie in Natures decay. 1665 GLanvitt Scefsis Sci. xi. 
60 Which insensibiliiy of slow motions . inay thus be 
accounted for; Motion cannot be perceived without the 
perception of its ‘Terms, viz. The parts of space which it 
inunediately left, and those which it teat acquires. 

IT. In active sense. 

2. Incapability, or deprivation, of (phy<ical) feel- 
ing OF sensation ; unconsciotisness ; a swoon. 

c31s1o More /’tous Wks. 12/2 Vhere holdeth me somety me 
Ly almighty god, as it wer eucn aswone, andan aeauibilitic. 
sat R. Cortasn Gaydon's Quest. Chirnrg., Man. evant. 
fazans Qivb, The insensybylyte of the rotten humours of 
the outwarde partes. 1692 Lientiny Boyle Lect, i. 28 He 
will..d.spatch himself resolutely into the State of etemal 
sleep and Tusensivility. 1994 tr. Gorrtaate's /nst, IM. 409 
After a Nerve has Leen tied .an Insensibility and Wasting 
follows in those Parts 10 which that Nerve was distributed, 
1841 Last Avab, Nts. 1 91, I fell fom my horse in a state 
of insensil-ility, 1879 Casseli's Vechu. Educ. 1x. 143 The 
carbome acid is.. heavier than the air..in breathing it insen- 
sibility enstes and ultimately death. 

b. Dhysical insensitivencss (fo something). 

1808 Vel, Frnl, NIX. 111 Instances of this insensibility of 
the system to internal stimuli, 183: Beewster Vat. Magic 
i. (1833) 29 The insensibiiity of the eye to particular coluurs. 
1835 W. Ixvinc Zour Jairivs 245 Perfect hardihood and 
insensibility to the changes of the seasons. 

3. Incapacity of mental {cling or emotion; in- 
capability of being affected or moved; want of 
n.oral susceptibility; apathy, indifference. 

1691 Hartcurte birtues 51 50 many Ci cumstances of 
Insensibility and hardiness of Mind areurged. 1749 FirLo- 
Inc Jom Jones x1 vii, | heard this news with the utmost 
insensibiliry, 1796 Morse Aver, Geog. |. 787 ‘The least 
afflict n proinpts then to suicide. and they put an end to 
their days with great apparent insensibiluy. 1844 3c a. 
Naty tontan 7"cess 11.239, often wouder at my hardhearted- 
hess and insensihility, when I reflect on the earnest and 
affecting entreaties of these dear friends. 

b, Const. of, ¢o. 

1€g2 Sout 12 Serv. (1697: 1. 468 An utter insensibility of 
any yood or kinduess done him by others. 1802 Datey 
Nat. Sheot. xxvi, (1£27 §35,2 One great cause of our insen- 
sibility to the goodness of the Creator is the very extensive- 
ness of his bounty. @1853 J. Il. Newwan //est. Sh. (1873) 
IT. in aii. 253 Insensibility to the common objects of human 
cupidity, 

tneensibilize (insensibilai z),v. rare—°, [f. 
L, gusenstbtl-ts INSENSIBLE + -1ZE 3 ef. udzdise, ete.) 
trans. To render insensible. Flence Inse-nsibili- 
za‘tion, the action of rendering or condition of 
being 1endered insensible; Inse‘nsibilizer, one 
who or that which ‘ insensibilizes’, 

1886 Syd. Soc Lexv., dnsensibslisation, the production of 
insensibility to pain hy means of ana:sthetics, alcohols, and 
Narcotic poisons, by hyprotism, and like means, as well as 
by disease. /vsenstbitiser, an instrument Ly nreans of which 
ix produced Juscnsibitisation. 1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. 
11. &37, | have shewn that it [immunity against enake-venom] 
depends upon an ‘insensibilisation’ of the cells in respect 
of the venom. 

Insensible (inse‘nsib'lj,@.(sé.) Also “erron.) 
5-6 incens-, incenec-, -yble, 6-7 insencible. 
[ad. L. usenstbil-ts, f. in-  [s-3) + sensthilis Sex- 
SIBLE, f. sentive. sens- to feel. Cf. F. rasenstble 
(13th c. in Littré’.) 

I. Passively: Incapable of being perccived. 

1. a. Naturally incapable of being perceived by 
the bodily senses (= IMPERCEPTIBLE a); non-matc- 
rial, Now sare. 

tsog Hawes /'ast. Pleas. xxin, (Percy Soc.) 106 Fer 
though that aungell{s] be invysyLle, Inpalpable, and also 
celestiall, Wythouten substaunce as incencyble, 1581 E. 
Camrion in Confer. ut. (1584) Zij. His body nay be insen- 
sihle to vs if le will, 1608-33 Dp. Hate WMedit. & Vows 
(1851) gS Let my soul..be raised np to enjoy the insensihle 
society of thy blessed angels. 1852 Manset /'volcg. Log. 
v. (1860) 167-8 Locke has laid some stress on the fact, that 
the names which stand for insensible actions and notions, 
are derived from sensible objects. 

b. So small, slight, gradual, or hidden, as not 
to be perceived by the senses, or by the mind 
( =IMVEKCEPTIBLE b); inappreciable. (The pre- 
vailing sense. ) ; 

1584 Cocan //aven Llealth cexvii. (1636) 240 It avoids 
red choler by urine, and other insensible evacuations. 1625 
N. Careenter Geog. Del. 1. ii, (1635) 37 This Inequality, 
how great socuer it seeme to the sight is altogether insen- 
sible, and bearing no proportion with the huge vastnesse of 
the Earth. 1664 Power E.rf. Philos. 1.29 Exhaled by in- 
sensible Transpiration. 1734 tr. Roldiu's Auc. /1ist. (1827) 
I. 326 Carthage grew larger hy insensible degrees, 1836 
J. M. Gutty Mageudie's Formul. 214 Vhe temperature of 
the skin is moderately elevated, and the insensible perspira- 
tion increased. 1862 H. Spencer Ji rst /’rinc.1. ii. § 9 (1875) 
28 There is an insensible transition. .Wo?. Passing by in- 
sensible gradations into the next sense, 


INSENSIBLE. 


+ 2. Incapable of being understood ; unintelligi- 
ble; without sense or meaning. (Chiefly in legal 


use.) Obs. 

1538 CoverpaLce Ded. Transl, N. Test., In many places 
both base, insensible, and clean contrary, not only to the 
phrase of our language, but also from the understanding of 
the text in Latin. 1657-8 Surton'’s Diary (1828) 11. 411 
The words are insensible and uncertain words. 1767 Brack- 
STONE Comm. 11. xx. 340 If the condition of a bond be 
impossible .. or be uncertain, or insensible, the condition 
alone is void, and the bond shall stand single, and uncon- 
ditional. 1775 1. Hutcuixson Viary 13 Mar. I, 405 Pointed 
out several inaccuracies and insensible expressions in Ihe 
New England Bill. 1884 Law Simes LX XVI. 315/2 The 
words .. would be insensible, or al any rate superfluous. 

IL. Actively: Incapable of perceiving. 

3. a. Naturally incapable of physical fecling; 
not having the faculty of sensation. Now rare. 

e1g00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 24 Perfore be ligament is .. in- 
censible, for if pat it hadde be censible, pei my3ten nou3zt 
han ]-susteyned be traueile and be meuynge of pe ioyntis. 
1s81 W. Futke in Confer. ut. (1584) () b, 1 meane by insen- 
sible, voyde of life or sense, @ 1619 FotHersy A theom. 11. 
xii. § 3 (1622) 340 Fire, Haile, and Snow, meere insensible 
things. 1725 SLOANE Fitsnaica I. 310 The stomach of this 
bird is very muscular, having a thin separable and insen- 
sihle membrane. 1831 Brewster Vat. Magic ii. (1833) 13 
The insensible spot on the retina is stimulated by a bor- 
rowed light. 

b. Deprived of sensation ; unconscious. 

1426 Lyvc. De Guil, Pilgr. (1. E.'T.S.) 9925 Thy body 
that lyth now blynd & deff, Doom also, and insensyble. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 361 b/2 She knewe not what was 
sayd ne done aboute her but as unmeuable or as all insen- 
sible. .she held her eyen fixed in one place. , 1552 Hutoet, 
Insensible. or hauynge no sence or fealynge, as beynge 
numbe, lyke a dead membre. 1828 Scott #. JV. Perth 
xxxii, By this staircase the villains conveyed the insensible 
Prince to the lowest dungeon of the castle. 1859 Macav- 
Lay /fist, Eng. xxv. V. 287 He fell down in a fit, and re- 
mained long insensible. ; 

c. Incapable of physically feeling or perceiving 
(something specified). Const. of, fo. 

3526 Pileyr. lerf. (W. de W. 1531) 61 After lhe com- 
maundement of our lorde we must be blynde, defe, & 
dumme, lame & incensyble 1o all suche thynges. 1640 Ir. 
Verdere's Romant of Rom, 1. 61 Rendering him insensible 
of all pain. 1751 Eart Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 169 
The manner of his death was easy, without the least pang 
or convulsion .. Swift was totally insensible of happiness 
or pain. 1796 PEcGr donym. (1809) 444 A dog’s nose is in- 
sensible of cold. 1863 Gro. Exior Xomola vy, The martial 
fury by which men became inseusible to wounds. 

4. a. Incapable of mentally feeling, perceiving, 
or being affected by (something specified); un- 
aware, unconscious; not susceptible, unaffected, 
unmoved, indifferent. Const. of, fo, sbord. cl. 

1612-15 Bp. Hare Contempl., O. 7. x.i, Should I only be 
insensible of his and the common happiness? 1712 BupcGei. 
Spect. No, 283 P2 Iusensible of that Weight and Dignity 
which a moderale share of Wealth adds to their Characters. 
1802 Mar. Epcewortu S/orad 7’. (1816) 1. ix. 66 Insensible 
of your kindness. 1850 Merivate Now. Enip. (1865) I. vi. 
277 Their greal leader was not insensible how inuch he owed 
to their faithful services. 1882 A.W. Warp Dickens v. 135 
Even Circumlocution Offices are not insensible to the acelous 
force of satire. 5 : 

b. Incapable or destitute of feeling or emotion; 
emotionless, callous, apathetic. 

1617 Moryson /fin. t. 236 My conscience was not..so in- 
sensible, as it could have passed over the .. denying of my 
faith, ax62rx Beaum. & Fu. Vhierry & Theod. w. ii, Art 
thou grown Insensible in ill, that thou goest on Without 
the least compunction? 1683 D. A. drt Converse 113 The 
Phlegmaticks are those the French call properly Des Apa- 
thicks, without passion or insensible. 1809 Mackin GZ 
&las 1x. vi, ® 13 The cold, relentless, insensible, was kindled 
into the warmest of love's votaries. 1850 Mars. Jameson 
Leg. Monast, Ord, (1863) 404 He filled the most insensible 
with lerror. 

+5. Destitute of sense or intelligence ; irrational. 

@ 1533 Friru aAxsw. Rasted. Wks. (1573) 27 Are ye so 
childish and insensihle to imazine that ye musl yet go 
through Purgatory, silh ye are already without faulte in his 
sight. 1598 R.C. Godly Form Havseh. Govt, Fp. Ded. 4 
Dumbe & insen-ible beasts. 1634 Str TI. Hersert 7¥a7, 
75 His feare and amazement became grealer, and insensible 
how 1o qualifie these bloudie stirrings, 1693 //asmnours 
Town 15 In the Conversation of Brutes, and the Prospect of 
insensible Animals. 1794 G. Apams Nat, 4 Ff, Philos. 
1V. xi. 486 People slupid and insensible, illiterate and in- 
capable of learning. 

+B. 56. (absol. uses of the adj.) Ods. 

1. (from A. 1.) a. Something that cannot be 
perceived by the senses; a non-material thing. b. 
Something too small or slight to be perceived; 
something imperceptible or inappreciable. 

1656 Sranxcey /fist. Philos. v. (1701) 159/2 To Insensibles 
nothing can be added, nothing taken away. This is the 
nature of Eternal Beings, the like and same ever. 1674 
N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv. 128 By reason of the swarms of 
insensibles, drilling through their pores or spungholes. 

2. (from A. II.) a. A thing or person incapable 
of feeling ; an inanimate thing; an apathetic per- 
son. b. A person destitute of sense, a fool. 

21618 Sytvester obacco Battered 470 As of all Insen- 
sibles, hath none More Melancholy and Adustion, Then 
Chimnies have. 1692 Drvpen St. Euremont's Ess. 336 
The wise Man of the Stoicks is a vertuous insensible. 1754 
Ricttarpson Grandison (1812) V1, 405 (D.) What an insen- 
sible musi have been my cousin, had she not been proud 
of being Lady Grandison. 1785 Cowver Let. to Newton 
Wks. 1837 XV. 159 Of all the insensibles he ever saw, poor 
Geary is the mosi completely stupid. 1802 tr. 4. La Fon- 
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tatne’s Reprobate \1. 198 [Nol] a word in favour of that 
insensible, that savage. 

+Inse‘nsibleness. Ods. [f. prec. + -NEsS.] 
The quality or condition of being insensible. 

I. lL. =Insensipixity 1. 

21705 Ray (J.), The insensihleness of the pain proceeds 
rather from the relaxation of the nerves than their obstruc- 
tion. 

II, 2. =INSENSIBILITY 2. 

@ 1631 Downe in Spurgeon Treas. Dav, Ps. xxxii. 7 Some- 
times by imprinting a holy stupefaction and insensibleness 
in the person that suffers, 1656 W. D. ir. Cowentus’ Gate 
Lat. Unt. § 310. 85 Of the diseases som caus pain .. others 
numbness and insensibleness. 1692 Drvven St. Huremont's 
Ess, 341 He fixed the Cheefest Good in insensibleness. 

3. =INSENSIBILITY 3. 

a zo? CovERDALE Carrying Christ's Cross iv. Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) I." 241 Therefore doth God justly infatuate 
them, and maketh them foolish, giving hem up 1o insen- 
sibleness. 1631 GouceE Goit’s Arrows 11. § 6, 140 Insensible- 
nesse of their misery who are in want. 1675 Art Contentm, 
Vill. Vili. 218 We betray as much ignorance of our interest, 
as insensibleness of our obligation. 1715 J. Lexc Serum. 
Ledington 20 Our insensibleness for past mercies. 

4. Want of sense; insensateness. Cf. prec. 5. 

1610 Dosxeé Psendlo-Marlyr vi. 176 Was there not some 
measure of stupid insensiblenesse in him, when be durs! not 
spit in any necessity at his praiers ? 

+Inse-nsiblist. xonce-wd. [f. INSENSIBLE + 
-Ist,] One who professes insensibility or apathy. 

1782 Miss Burxey Cecilia ww. ii, Mr. Meadows .. since he 
commenced insensiblist, has never once dared to be pleased, 
nor ventured for a inoment to took in good humour. 

Insensibly (inse‘nsibli), adv. [f. INsensiBLE 
+ Ly 2, 

1. In an insensible manner or degree ; impercep- 
tibly ; unconsciously ; esp. so slightly or gradually 
that the action or process is not perceived ; by im- 
perceptible degrecs. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. m1. ii. (1886) 33 The wife 
departeth out of lier husbands armes insensiblie. 1639 tr. 

Du Bosg’s Compl. Woman 1. 21 HH insensibly we lay our 
hand where the paine is, wee likewise bring our tongue 
unawares, where lhe passion of the mind is. 1640-4in Rushw, 
Ttist. Coll. 111. (1692) 1. 638 The other part..will insensibly 
moulder away. 1667 Mitton /’. Z. vin. 130 And what if 
sev'nth to these The Planet Earth, so stedfast though she 
seem, Insensihly three different Motions move? 1697 Dry- 
DEN £ss. Ving. Georg. » 2 In a curious Brede of Needle- 
work, one Colour falls away by..just Degrees, and another 
rises..insensibly, 1781 Gipson Decl. § /*, xvil. (1869) I. 470 
The agriculture of the Roman provinces was insensill 
rumed. 1851 Carpenter Jan, /’hys. (ed. 2) 351 The ulti 
mate rainifications of the Arteries pass so insensibly into 
those of the Veins, thal no definite line of demarcation be- 
tween them can be drawn, 1868 FREEMAN .Vorm. Cong. 
IL, vii. 53 The Witenagem6t insensibly lost ils authority. 

+2. Without sensc or understanding ; stupidly, 
irrationally. Ods. rave, 

a 1603 in Liturg. Serv. QO. Eliz. (Parker Soc.) 682 No 
doubt he is insensibly blockish. 

Insensile (iuse-nsil), @. rare. [ad. L. z2sen- 
stl-7s insensible, imperceptible, f. 27- (1-3) + sen- 
stlis SENSILE.] = INSENSIBLE 1, 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) M11. 367 Species 11 
Antipathia Insensilis. Unsensile Antipathy. 

Insensitive (inseusitiv), @ [Ix-3.] Not 
sensitive. 

+1. Destitute of feeling or consciousness (in 
general) ; not sentient; inanimate. Ods. 

1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God 471 Though man be 
not insensitive, yet this sence of his. .is justly termed rather 
edeath then life. a1694 Vittotson Sera. (1743) IX. clxxvi. 
4110 This faculty is that which constitutes the difference 
between sensitive and insensitive creatures, 1713 DerHam 
Phys.- Theol. w. i. 85 Sensitive or insensitive Creatures. 

2. Of an organ or part of the body: Destitute of 
fceling or sensation; not susceptible of sensuous 
impressions (csp. those of touch or sight). Const. fo. 

1865 Sat. Rev. 21 Apr. 467 Acertain degree of sluggish- 
ness is inseparable from a skin insensitive to dirt. 1879 
Harvan Eyesigh? iii. 38 One spot on the retina, not very 
far from lhe most sensitive portion, is entirely insensilive to 
light. 1884 E.x.fosttoy Jan. 41 Their optic nerve has shrunk 
lo an insensitive thread. 1898 P. Manson 7/7 0p. Dis. xxvii. 
432 A painless, insensitive. . granulomatous excrescence. 

b. transf. Of a substance: Not susccptible to 

a physical influence, esp. that of light or the actinic 

rays. Const. fo. 

1871 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal. § 35. 129 Most substances 
absorbed with great avidity rays of certain colors, while they 
were insensitive lo others. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ, \11. 
1 The film, which is then totally insensitive to lighl. 1889 
Anthony's Photogr. Bull. \\. 394 Pure iodide of silver gela- 
Une is for optical sensilizers even quite insensitive. 

3. Destitute of, or wanting in, mental or moral 
sensitiveness ; having no quickness of feeling ; not 
susceptible of impression. Const. fo. 

1834 Camppece Life A/rs. Siddons 11. ii. 49 Insensitive as 
we have seen her to the slightesl joy at the return of her 
husband. 1881 Mrs. C. Prarp Policy §& P. 1, 40 Long: 
leal’s insensitive nature. 

Inse‘nsitiveness. [f. prec.+-NESs.] The 
quality of being insensitive ; want of sensitiveness, 

1838 1. Tavior Home Educ. 161 Tocherish as well animal 
insensibitity (we want the word iusensitiveness) and self- 
Possession, by arduous field amusements, 1855 — Restor. 
Belief (2856) 364 It is not insensitiveness of temperament, 
whence springs the serenity of that brow. 1881 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Aly Love 111. 44 He had the Pennefather insensi- 
liveness and want of imagination. 


INSEPARABLE. 


+ Insensuat, «. Obs. 
(Cf. senseate.) 

1508 Kennepie Flyting ww. Dunbar 321 Insensuat sow, 
cesse fals Eustase air! . 

Insensuous (inse‘nsiz,as), a. rave. [In- 3.] 
Not sensuots; that is not an object of sense. 

@ 1861 Mrs. Browninec (Webster 1864', That intermediate 
door Betwixt the different planes of sensuous form And 
form insensuous. 

Insented, Oés.: see ENCEINTE. 

Insentience (inse'nfiéns). [f.next: see-ENCE.] 
The fact or condition of being insentient; insensi- 
bility, unconsciousness. 

1862 F, Hate Hindu Philos. Syst. 102 In the view of all 
the pandits, there is no emancipation apart from insentience. 

Insentient (inse'nf'ént), 2. [In-3.] Not 
scntient. 

1. Destitute of physical feeling, sensation, or con- 
sciousness; inanimate. 

1764 Reiw /ngurry vi. §6 The qualities or attributes of an 
insentienl inert substance. 1831 /*7ascr’s Slag. 1V. 77 They 
are lo be hacked and hewed .. as if Ihey were of insentient 
marble. 1884 Brownine Ferishtah, Sun 117 Shall I relurn 
it [a stone] thanks, the insenlien! thing ? ; 

2. Devoid of mental feeling; indifferent. vave. 

1860 Ruskin Jod. Paint, V. 296 Suppose. .that he [Gior- 
gione) came down to Venice somewhat recusant, or insen- 
tienl, concerning lhe usual priestly doctrines of his day. 

Inse‘parabilist. vere. [f. L. rusrpardbilis 
INSEPARABLE + -IST]. One who believes that a 
teligious rite and the spiritual influence held to 
accompany it are inseparable. 

1840 G. S. Faser Prim. Doctr. Regen. Mr. it. 254 votre, It 
is impossible for the Inseparabilis1 to charge the Separabilist 
with a hankering after the Doctrine of Reprobation, and 
yet himself-scape the equilable relort of precisely the same 
charge. ae A ; 

Inseparability ‘inseparabiliti). [ad. L. z#- 
séparabilit-as (Augustine), f. zasépardbil-is. see 
next and -1Ty. Cf. F. tuséparabilifé (14-15th c. 
in Tatz.-Darm.).] The quality or condition of 
being inseparable. 

1623 W. Sct.ater 7 y/hes 29 In the point of inseparability 
from their subjecl. 1662 StivuinGr.. Orig. Sacr. m1. i. § 6 
Whence should the Idea of the unity and tnseparability of 
all these perfections come? 1719 WaTERLAND I 72d. Christ's 
Dimn. ix. (1720) 169 We suppose ‘I'hree Persons to be One 
God by their Inseparability and the essential Union of the 
Persons, 1871 Farrar Jirtn. J/ist. ii. £8 ‘Vhe inseparability 
of the supernatural from the records of Christ's life. 

Inseparable (inse*parab'l), 2. (sé.) Also 5-9 
evron. inseperable. [ad. L. zusépardbilis, f. 172- 
(Is- 3) + separdbil’s SEPARABLE. Cf. F. 2xs¢paradle 
(14-15th c.in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not separable; in- 
capable of being separated or disjoined. a. Said 
of two or more united things or persons, or of their 
connexion or relation. 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. iv. (Add, MS. 27944), 
Whienne they ben yioynede in a dewe manere the onyng is 
inseperable, so lhat they mow nou3t altirward be departede 
atwynne. sss Eprn Decades 78 ‘Vhe chyldren which god 
hath giuen vs as pledges of owr inseperable loue. 1571 
Gotvinc Calein on Ps. Ww. 16 They bee inseparable com- 
panions, or abyde togither in one lodginge. 1662 GrRuIER 
Princ, 20 An inseparable union. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 80 
? x They were inseparable Companions in all the little Enter- 
tainuents. 1813 J. ‘nomson Lect, /uflam. 9 The intimate 
and in some degree inseparable connexion existing between 
physic and surgery. @ 1852 Wester Ii’4s. (1877) It]. 342 
Liberty and Union, now and for ever, one and inseparable. 

b. Said of one member of a combination. Const. 


from, t+ formerly also fo. 

1g0g Lapy MarGarer Ir. De Jmitatione ww. xiii. 278 To 
be with the [=thee] inseparable. 1581 R. Goave in Confer. 
11. (1584) H iv, Vhis qualitie is nol alwayes inseparable, 1620 
‘T. Grancer Div. Logtke 67 So originall sinne is inseper- 
able from the mortall body, saving faith .. from the Elect 
regeneraled. 1639 tr. Dae Losy's Compl. Woman u. 67 
Jealousie alwayes. hecomes more inseparable lo the soule, 
then Ivy is to.. Walls. i712 Steere Sfect. No. 491 ? 2 
Ingratitude is a Vice inseparable to a lustful Man. 1712 
Berketey Disc, Pass, Obed. § 16 he miseries inseparable 
from a state of anarchy. 1860 Mrs. CautyLe Lett, III. 23 
My inseparable companion during eleven years. 1875 JowETT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 406 Fire, which is inseparable from beat, 
cannot co-exist with cold. ; . 

ec. /nscparable accident, attribute, quality, etc. 

(Logic), an accident, etc. that cannot be separated 
from its subject. /szseparable adjunct, an adjunct 
that cannot really be separated from its subject, 
though the subject may be conceived of without it. 
Inseparable prefix or preposition (Grant), a prefix 
found only in combination, and incapable of being 
used as a separate word: e.g. L. azs-, re-; Eng. 
mrs-, un-; Ger. ge-, Ver-, 2e7-. ; 

1551 I’. Witson Logike (1580) 6b, An accident -. maie be 
separated, or it maie not, some maie bee separated from 
their subjecte, as colde maie bee taken from water, and 
knowledge from the minde. Other are inseparable, because 
thei cannot be taken awaie altogether .. Heate can_not bee 
laken from fire. 1620 T. Grancer Div. Logike 67 Common 
qualities, are seperable, or inseperable. /did. 69 The in- 
seperable qualitie makes a proposition necessary, not rect- 
procate. 1820 Jair's Lyro's Dict. (ed. 10) 414 V@ may be 
reckoned among the inseparable prepositions, which in com- 
position, is somelimes inlensive .. and sometimes privative, 
1843 Mitt Log/c 1. vii. § 8 Inseparable accidents are proper- 
lies which are universal lo the species hut not necessary to it. 
1885 W. L. Davipson Logic Definition ii. 44 Exceplion, 


var. of INSENSATE a. 


INSEPARABLENKSS. 


however, must be made for the case of inseparable accidents 
-. Neither barking, mewing..nor grunting is more than an 
accident of the dog, the cat..the pig; but as, wherever 
we have the animal, we have the corresponding sign, this 
invariable concomitant becomes an important fact in char- 
acterizing and identification. 

B. sé. Usually #¢. Things or persons that can- 
not be separated ; inseparable compauions. 

¢ 1520 Wyse chylde 5 Emperor Adrian(\&6o) 11 Shynynge, 
and heate, the which be inseperables, for the one ne maye be 
without the other. 1748 Ricnarxpson Clarissa 11811) Y. 
278 Which, when a man comes in between the pretended in- 
separables, is given up. 1771 T. Huu. /éist. Sir WM. Mar- 
rington (1797) VV. 189 Except Mr. Renholds, (who js still 
Sir Wilham’s inseparable), 186: C. P. Honcson Resid. 
Fapan 291 Vhe two swords and fan are inseparables in 
Japan. 1875 A. R. Hore Schoolboy Fr. 72 In the manner 
of schoolboy inseparahles. : 

Inse‘parableness. [f prec.+-Ness.) The 

quality of being inseparable. 
_ 1598 Frorio, Jadissolubilita, inseparablenes. 21631 Doxxe 
in Seéect. (1840) 56 The inseparableness of thisunion. ax1715 
Burnet Own Jtme (1766) V1. 137 Vhe inseparableness of 
the prerogative from the person of the King. 1813 L. Hunt 
in /.xaminer 31 May 349 2 The supposed inseparableness 
of Church and State. ; 

Inseparably (inse:parabli), adv. [f. Ixse- 
PARABLE + -LY 4] Inan inseparable manner; so 
as not to he disjoined, or severed ; indissolubly. 

1490 Caxton Eucydos xiii. 47 The swete flamme of lone 
esprised in-to the mary and synewes, whicbe inseparably 
goeth thrughe the bones, as depe as the veray berty's route. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 156 b, T> be vnite or ioyned insepar- 
ably tohislorde. 1640 Bastwick Lord Jps. iv. 1) iij b, They 
goe inseperably together, like Tobie, and his Dogge. 1753 
Brackstone in Cowon, 1. 19 ‘Vheciviland canon laws, which 
now came to be inseparably interwoven with each other. 
1868 Freeman Norm, Cong. coe I}. ix. 423 The city with 
which their naines are inseparably connected. 

Inseparate (inse"paret ,, a. [ad. L. cuesépardl-us 
(Tertullian), f. - (IN-%) + sépardains, pa. pple. of 
Sépardré to SEPARATE.] Not separate (from); 
united ; undivided ; hence, often = INSEPARABLE. 

1550 [implied in INSEPARATELV). @1586 Sipwey Astr. 4 
Stel/a ci, loy, which is inseparate from those eyes. 1606 
Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. vo ii. 148 This is, and is not Cressid: 
Within my soule, there doth conduce a fight Of this strange 
nature, that a thing inseperate, Diuides nore wider then the 
skie and earth. x607 Day raz. Lng. Bro. (1881) 75 Enuie 
and hate Striue in my breast hke twinnes inseperate. 1742 
Warsurton Comm, Pope's Ess, Manu Wks. 1811 XI. 67 
That folly and wisdom are the inseparate partage of 
humanity. 1874 L. Morkis Sougs two W/.Ser 1. Ju the Lark 
212 The good which should be, inseparate From the evil 
things that are, 1887 Swixsugne Locrine 1, b 220 We live 
linked, inseparate—heart in heart. 

b. Bol. (See quots., and ef. INSEPAIATION.) 

2880 Gray Struct. Bot. ied. 61 181 Accordingly, Dr. Masters 
would substitute for coalescence and adnate the term in- 
Separate. 1886 Syd. Sov. /.ex., /nseparate, Masters’s term 
for the condition In which parts of a plant are not separate. 

Inse‘parately, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly*.] lo 
an inseparate manner ; without separation or sever- 
ance; inseparably. 

1550 Cranmer Def. Sacram. 96b, Here sainct Cyrill de- 
clareth the dignitee of Christes fleshe, beyng inseperately 
annexed ynto his diuinitee. 1582 N. ‘I’. (Rhem.) Eff. v. 29 
note, So beloued of Christ, and so inseparatly ioyned in 
marriage with him, 1665 G. Havers ?. delfa Valle’s Jrav. 
£. India 183 Conjoyning so inseparately..their Religion to 
the Descents or Kaces of Men. 1704 N.N. tr. Boccalini’s 
Adut. fr. Paruassus 111.2 the Splendor .. and the geod 
Fortnne I at present enjoy, are so inseparately annex'd to 
this Pirate's power. 

Insepara‘tion. ol. rare. [lx-3.] The 
congenital union of contiguous organs, viewed as 
the natural or primitive state; as opposed to coale- 
scence or adualion, which imply original separa- 
tion: cf. INSEPARATE b. 7 

1886 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

+Inse-parized, a. nonce-wd. Obs. [f. IN-3, 
and assumed vb. *sefardze =F. séfarer to separate. ] 
= INSEPAIATE, 

a1618 Sytvester Mem. Mortalitie xiii, {He] Knew well 
the cares from Crowns inseparized. 

+Insequent, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. tnsequent- 
em, pr. pple. of tusegui, f. t- (IN-*) + segui to 
follow.] Following on, succeeding ; subsequent. 

¢ 1629 in Hacket Ady. MN illiaus 1. (1692) 50 The Storm 
will gather, and burst out into a greater ‘lempest, io all in- 
sequent Meetings [of parliainent}. a 1670 ibid. 25 If he had 
his Apocha or Quietance .. he were free from all insequent 
Demands. 

Inserch’e, obs. form of EXsEaRCH v. 

+Inse‘re, v. Sc. Pa. t. and pple. inserit. 
[ad. F. énusérer, ad. L. inserétre to INSERT: perh, 
only in pa. t. and pple.) /ravzs. To insert. 

1557 Sc. Acts Wary (1814) Il. App. 605/2 And desyrit 
this protestatioun to be inserit In pe bukis of parliament. 
1563 Nessoniug betutx Crosraguell & Knox Aja, Amang 
other godlie lessones..I inserit certane catholick artickles. 

t+ Inserene, v. wonce-wd. Obs. [f. IN- 3 + SE- 
RENE a.; or from assumed adj. */serene not serene. ] 
trans. To render cloudy or not serene; to cloud. 

1609 J. Davirs Holy Roode (1878) 18 (R.) Death stood by, 
Whose gastly presence inserenes my face. 


Insert (insd-it), v. Also 6-8 incert, Aa. Afle. 
6 ineert, 7 insert. [f. L. z#sert-, ppl. stem of z- 
serére to put in, f. 22- (IN-2) + sevére to join to- 
gether, put into.] 
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1. trans. To set, put, or place in; to pnsh or 
thrust in; to ftt or fix in; tointroduce ; to ingraft. 
Said primarily of putting any solid object into a 
space which it fits, or fills up; hence to place 
a thing, as an addition, between the parts of an- 
other, as to insert a page or plate into a book ; 
also, to push or puta thing (e.g. a stick, a finger, 
the point of a knife) into a hole or aperture, 
whether to remain there, or to be again withdrawn. 

1529 More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 321/1 This soule that 
brynyeth with hyn suche frayle woorkes eyther wrought by 
themselfe or inserted peraduenture and myxed a inyddes of 
some good and vertuous worke. aisss Lkavrorn fh hs, 
Parker Soc.) 90 They inust needs be condemned if that they 
be not insert and engrafted iwto the very true body and 
natural bedy of our Saviour Christ. 1638 F. Justices 
Latut. of Ancwents 119 To varie the unitie of a stone by 
inserting such spots into the crust as were not by nature, 
1647 H. Mouxe Song of Sou/ i. iii. u. xxiv, Ifalltoall revert, 
Each part then into cach part is insert. 1658 W. Sanpekson 
Graphice 25 Were a Print of Grotesco should have been in- 
serted, 1782 Cowrer Jo IV, C. Unwin ini, The bud inserted 
in the rind..Adorns.. The stock whereon it grows. 1797 
Rewicn rit, Bira’s 11847 1. 277 Wt inserts its long tongue 
into the holes through which the ants issue. 1799 Sect. 
Jrad M1. 138 Wis arm is inflaned from the vaccine matter 
inserted four days since. 1833 I]t. Mantineau Janch, 
Strike x. 110 Boring ahole between two ints ina yard..aud 
inserting therein a daisy. 1840 Dicktss Barn. Rudge vii, 
A..key which he inserted cantiously in the lock..and softly 
opened the door. 1884 Bower & Scotr De Lary's Phaner, 
514 Slightly tcbickened fibres, between which wide vessels 
surrounded by bundle-parenchyma are inserted. 

b. To put or introduce (a letter, word, sentence, 
paragraph, ctc.) into a body of writtett or printed 
matter, or into a programme; to put as a para- 
graph, advertisement, or article, into a newspaper 
or the like; to introduce as a figure or element int 
a picture, etc. ; to include. 

1533 More Ausw. /'oysoned Bh. 1. xi. Wks. 1053 2, | haue 
goud reader, in the exposicion of these woordes of our saviour 
inserted the incorporacion of hym and vs together, by the 
receiuing and eating of his owne body into oures. 1542 
Lynpeeay flerald. Notes Wks. (E. E. T.$.,) v. 609 Vtheris 
enormities ar incert and regisirat in this present buik. 1597 
Hooker £ecl. Jol. ¥. xxxvi. & 1 With our Lord’s Prayer 
they would find no fault, so this they inight persuade us.. 
not [to] insert i so often into the liturgy. 1647 CLareNbox 
fist. Reb. 1, $125 A short story may not be unfitly inserted, 
1676 Ray Corr, (1848) 122, I find no more species of birds 
than what I have already inserted in the Oroithology. 1713 
Lond, Gaz. No. 5151/4 There was Incerted. .in the Gazette, 
that a Plate..was to be run for. 1818 Creise Digest ied. 2) 
V. 164 Amended and rectified, by inserting the words St. 
Stephen's near. 1855 Macacray //ist. Eng. xix. IV. 345 
We would not consent to insert in them [bills] clauses con- 
ferring new privileges on the nobility, 1864 J. H. Newman 
A pol. 107 Something he had inserted into the Magazine. 

+e. To introduce or ingraft 2/0 (a family). 

1594 J. Dickenson ol risbas (1878) 39 Many Princes. .de- 
sirous to Insert themselues into [so} royall a kinred .. offered 
their daughters with large portions, 1610 Houtanp Cam- 
dens Brit. (4637) 261 Aetbeldred King of England. in- 
serted into his owne familie by way of adoption Anlaf the 
Dane, 

2. Anat., Zool., Got. Yo attach; to join at a 
specified point of attachment. Only in fa. pple. 

[1601 Hoitann /*iny 1. 310 Where hath she [Nature] 
placed and inserted the [gnat’s] instrument and organ of 
smelling 2] 1828 Stank £éem. Nat. //ist. 11. 280 Antenne: 
with six joints, inserted at the internal margin of the eyes. 
1851-6 Woopwarpd J/ollusca 25 ‘The muscles of the arms 
are inserted in a cranial cartilage. 1857 Henrrey Ao. 
§ 157 When an organ is not adhcrent to any other circle, 
but inserted on the receptacle, it is said to be free. 

Hence Inse-rting z// sé. 

16x11 Frorio, /asertatione, an inserting, an insertion. 
1623 Meave in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 111. 150 The King 
being much disquieted at the inserting of these conditions. 
1647 TorsHELL Design H/armonise Bible in Phenix (1721) 
L 103 The greatest variety of transposition and inserting. 

I-nsert, 56. [f. Insert v., or abbrev. of Ixsrr- 
T10N.] Something inserted. a. An additional 
sentence or paragraph added to a proof to be in- 
scrted in the ‘revise’ or ‘final’, b. In the U.S. 
postal service, A paper, circular, etc. placed within 
the folds of a newspaper, or the leaves of a maga- 
zine or book. 

Insertable (inss-1tab'l), @ [f. Insert v. + 
-ABLE,] Capable of being inserted; as in 7sert- 
able-toolh saw, one with removable teeth (Knight 
Dict. Mech. 1873), 

+ Inse'rtation. Ods. rare—°. [ad. Jate L. in- 
sertalion-em,n. of action f. énserlare, frequentative 
of znserére to Ixsent.] =INSERTION. 

1623 Cockersm ii, Any thing Added, Additament, Jn- 
sertation. ; 

Inserted, f//. a. [f. Insert v.+-ED1.] Sct 
or put in; fitted in, ingrafted. b. Zvtom, Set 
deeply; not free. +e. Azchit. (See quot. 1727.) 

1598 Frorio, /userito, set in, put in. tngrafted, added, 
ioined, mixed, brought in, inserted. 1621 Sanovs Ovid's 
Met. v1. (1626) 109 The combs inserted tooth.. Betweene the 
warp supprest the rising woofe. 3712 Pope Vertun. & 
Pomona 13 Now the cleft rind inserted graffs receives, 
1727-41 Cuambers Cyc. s.v. Colum, Column inserted, or 
backed, is that let into a wall, a third or fourth part of its 
diameter. 1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol, 1V. 306 [ the head} 


Inserted, when the head is partly withdrawn within the 
trunk. 


INSERTMENT. 


Inserter (inss-utos). [f. Insert v. + -EB 1, 
See also Insentor.] One who inserts. 

161% [sce INsexTOR 1}. 1673 Il. Stuspe Further Vind, 
Dutch War App. 62 Such clauses or words as are put 
in to prevent disputes ought not to .. prejudice the inserter. 
1835 /azt’s May. I. 577 Advertisements .. which produce 
the inserters no adequate return. 1882-3 Souare /ucycd. 
Relig. Knowl. 1, 280 [Apocrypha] were acknowledged by 
their inserters not to belong to the canon. 

Insertion (insssfon), fad. L. dwsertion-cm, 
n. of action f. 2userére to Insext: cf. F. exesertion 
(in sense 2, Pare, 16th c. .] 

1. The action of inserting, setting or putting 
in; introduction into or between: see INSERT vb. 

1598 Frorio, /sertatiom, an intermedling, a grafting, an 
implying, an insertion. 1675 Ocitny Brit. Advt., ‘Che Work 
is capable of Emendation by Insertion. 1750 JoHNson 
Kambler No. 23 ? 6 In every work of imagination .. the 
insertion of incidents and use of decorations may be varied 
a thousand ways. 1794 G. Avams Na’. & / xp. Philos. VN. 
xxx. 204 The progressive motion of the parts from the point 
of impact is stopped Ly the insertion of the lead [into the 
ivory balls). 1857 Duxoiisox Med. Lex. 502 The word in- 
sertion has likewise been used hy pathologists for the act of 
inoculating or introducing a virus into the body. 1860 
‘Tysxnat Glace, ut. xxiv. 360, | have tried whether the inser- 
tion of a pin would produce the collapse of the bubbles. 
1878 L.. P. Mrrepitn ecth 220 he proper insertion of arti- 
ficial teeth. Mod. Neauspaper Notice, Trade notices are 
charged at the rate of 1,6 per insertion. Al) cominunica- 
tions in reference to the inserlion of Advertisements to be 
sent to the Advertisement Slanager. 

2. That which is inserted; an inserted addition, 
piece, or part; a word or part inserted in a writ- 
ing or print; a page inscrtcd in a Look ; anything 
inserted in a newspaper, posta] packet, ete. 

1624 Gataker J'vansubst. x17 In Fulbertus his workes .. 
they have with a foule imsertion branded them [words] for 
hereticall. 1682 Grew Anat. / runks 1. ii. § 1 The Paren- 
chymous Part of the Wood. hath this property, To be 
disposed into many Rays, or Diametral Insertions, running 
Letwiat so many Lignous lortions, from the Barque to the 
Pith. 1707 Curtos, in Lfush, & Gard. 37 In the Root .. are 
.. the Skin, the Parenchyma, the L.ignous ody, the Inser- 
tions, and the Pith. 1742 West /.cf. in Gray's l’oems 
(1775) 146, | am only sorry you follow the blunders of 
Broukhusius, all whose insertions are nonsense. 1841 Lane 
Arab, Nts. 1. 58 When I find trifling insertions of this kind 
to be requisite in my translation, | shall not deen: it neces- 

to mention them in a note. 

. Needlework. embroidery or omamcntal 
needjework, made to be inserted or sewed into 
plain material, for decorative purposes ; 2 piece or 
detached portion of such work. 

1858 Simmons Dict, J'rade, {nsertions, narrow strips of 
Jace, embroidered muslin or cambri¢, sold for inlets in 
handkerchiefs, dresses, etc. 1864 Sara in Daily Tel, 18 
June, It was the ‘extras’ that did the mischief—1he ruches, 
the éouffantes, the lace, the innumerable yards of ‘inser- 
tion’, 1881 Daily News 22 Aug. 3/2 A white straw hat, 
trimimed with Gitansertind 1897 Globe 18 Feb. 6/3 A band 
of lace insertion, 

3. Anal., Entom., Lot. The attachment of a 
muscle, external organ, etc., as to place or manner. 

1578 Bantster //ist. Afan 1,17 Some necessary Asperitie, 
seruing for the insertion of two Muscles. 165: Raleigh's 
Ghost 109 The connexions or insertions of one threed fof 
a spider's web] with another. .are most strange. 1807 J. G. 
Saitu Jhys. Bot. 144 We shall first explain their [leaves’} 
different situations, insertions, forms, and surfaces, 1870 
Hooxrr Stud. Flora 14 Anthers erect, insertion basal. 
1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Lot. 167 If the surface of 
an axial structure .. is imagined to be continued through 
the base of each lateral member, the section forms its Plane 
of Insertion. An imaginary point in this is considered its 
organic centre, but does not usually correspond to its geo- 
metrical centre; this potnt may be termed the Point of In- 
sertion, 1883 C. J. Wits JJod. Persia 105 A black mark 
running from the mane to the insertion of the tail. 

4. Comb., as inser lion-success. 

3897 Allbutt’s Syst. Aled. VW. 561 Vhe ‘insertion-success’ 
of skilled vaccinators is very large, amounting to 97-98 per 
cent. 

IJence Inse‘rtional a., of the nature of an in- 
sertion; put in as an insertion. Inse‘rtioned 
ppl. a. Needlework, omamented with an insertion ; 
having some ornamental material worked in as 
an insertion, 

1867 Contemp. Rev. 1V. 325 A sonorous triplet made up by 
aninsertional line. 1894 Season X. No. 9. 36/2 The coverlet 
was of satin, insertioned with linen open thread work. 

Insertive (insd-ativ), a. fad. L. tusertiv-zs, 
f. insert-: see INSERT v. and -IVE.] Characterized 
by insertion; of ingrafted origin. 

@1634 Raspotpn /’oens, Lowe foudly refused 42 If the 
fresh Trunke have sap enough to give That each insertive 
branch may live. 1727 in Baitey vol. I]. 1881 Faixsairn 
Stud. Life Christ xiv. 247 His sympathy had a strange 
insertive power. 

+Inse‘rtment. Dot. Obs. rare. [f. INSERT 
+ -MENT.] That which is inserted or placed be- 
tween ; a former term for the medullary rays; 
= INSERTION 2. 

1671 Grew in Phitl, Traus. V1. 3039 The Insertment and 
Pith. proceeding also from the Plume, as the same in the 
Root from the Radicle. 1671 — Anat. Pl. ii. $10 The 
next Part observable in the Root, is the Insertment. .. In 
dissecting a Root, I find, that the Cortical Body doth not 
only environ the Lignous, but is also wedg'd, and in many 
Pieces inserted into it; and that the said inserted Pieces 
make not a meer Indenture, but transmit and shoot them- 
selves quite through as far as the Pith. 1814 Edin. Rev. 


INSERTOR. 


XXII. 257 They were named insertments .. and constitute 
what is vulgarly termed the silver grain of the wood. ¥ 

+Insertor. Oés. Also 6-our. [agent-n. in 
L. form from énsercre to Iysekt.] 

1, =INSERTER, q.v. 

1598 Florio, /xserfatore, a medler, an intermedler, a 
grafter, an insertor [x6r1 inserter}. 

2. Puttenham’s name for the figure PARENTHESIS. 

1589 Puttexnam Eng. Poesie ii. xiifi]. (Arb.) 180 Your 
first tigure of tollerable disorder is (/’areuzhesis) or by an 
English name the (Insertour), and is when ye will seeme .. 
to peece or graffe in the middest of your tale an vnnecessary 
parcel! of speach. ' j 

tInse'rve, v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. txservire 
to be serviceable, to serve, f. zz- (In- 2) + ser- 
vire to serve.] iu/r. To be of service or use fo; 
to conduce /o. ’ 

1683 T. Huxt Def. Charter Lond, 25 The Duke of Guise 
.. had inserved to some most detestable Villany, to please 
the rage or lust of a ‘lyrant. 1706 in Pnituips. 

+Inse‘rviceable, 2. Oés. rare. [Ix-3.] Un- 
serviceable. d 

1607 Makkuam Caza/. iv, Ded., Through whome there is 
--multitudes of Horses spoyled and made inseruiceable. 
1666 J. Situ Ofd Age (1752) 12 It [age] doth certainly in- 
duce such a cachexia or ill habit that :t renders us inservice- 
able to our ends. 

tInse’rvience. és. rare—'. 
-ENCE.] Serviceableness, usefulness. 

1657 Tomtinson Reuou's Disp. 472 Vhose [supellectuals] 
--are more expetible for their ornament..then their inser- 
vience. : Q 

t+Inse‘rvient, c. Obs. [ad. L, fuservient-em, 
pt. pple. of inservire, f. in- (IN-*) + servire to 
serve. Cf. subservient.] 

1. Serving, servile. 

2646 Siz T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. i. 3 Although their in- 
tellectualls had not failed in the theorie of truth, yet did the 
inservient and brutall faculties controle the suggestion of 
reason. R , , 

2. Serving or snbservicnt fo some cnd; servicc- 
able, conducive, assisting. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. m1. xxi. 1538 Any parts in- 
servient to that intention. 1675 1. Witson]} Spadacr, 
Dunelnt 41 A Caput niortunm, .inservient for mixing with 
cicatrizing Plaisters. 1688 ovLr Final Causes Nat. Vhings 
1V, 197 The fabrick of the mouth and other parts inservient 
to the reception of aliments. 1802 J. Jamieson Use Sacr. 
flist. 11. 1m. xi. 331 What part of man's body which is in- 
servient to generation. ‘ 

b. Accessary /o, forming an accessary of. 

1708 Phil, Trans. XXV1. 171 A Brass Pommel, inservient 
toa Scea-coal Grate, weighing nine Ounces. i 

+Insess, 56. Obs. rare—'. [ad. med.L. in- 
sessusSs £, instdere to sitin ; cf. It. 2vsesso (Florio). ] 
== INSESSION 1 b. 

1657 Tomuuxson Keuou’s Disp. 186 As a Bath isa Lavacre 
of the whole body..so an Insess of half the body. [1706 
Puiriies, /zsessus, a Vath for the Bellyand Lower Parts.] 

+Inse’ss, v. Ots. rare—'. [f. L. tusess-, ppl. 
stem of zzstdere to sit in, dwell in, occupy.] ¢/razs. 
To dwell in, inhabit, ‘ possess’. Cf. INSEssi0N 3. 

a 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts ¢ Alon. (1642) 206 Being insessed 
and acted by the Devill, they babled many lies. 

+Inse‘ssion. Oés. [ad. late L. insesstén-em, 
n. of action f. zusrdéreto sit in, f. 22- (IN- 2) + sedére 
to sit. Cf. It. zusesstond ‘certain bathing mcdi- 
cines’ (Florio).] 

1. The action of sitting in a bath. 

1652 Freacn Vorksh. Sfa iv. 49 The second way of using 
water outwardly is called insession or sitting in water up to 
the navel. 1684 tr. Bouect’s Merc. Courpit. x. 365 An inses- 
sion in Bath-waters, and Pumping upon the place affected. 
(1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., [usessto, old term for the state of 
sitting over the vapour of a hot bath; insession.] . 

b. A bath in which the patient sits with the 
lower part of the body immersed in water or some 
other liquid; a hip-bath or sitz-bath, 

1559 Morwyne Ezonym. 367 Fuchsius and other wryt of 
fomentacions, apposictons, embroches, litle bags and in- 
sessions. 1590 BarnouGu Afeth. Physick ui, xxxviti. (1639) 
163 You must release and loosen tbe reines..with foments, 
cataplasmes and insessions. 1601 Hottann /’diny Expl. 
Words Art, /usesstous be bathing tubs or vessels balfe full 
wherein the patient may sit vp to the middle or aboue in 
some conuentent decoction. 1657 Tomtinson Nenou's Disp. 
187 Some make Insessions of the decoction of Tripes to cure 
the exsiccation..of the belly. he 

2. Inhabitation, indwelling (by a spirit). rare—'. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts § fox. (1642) 191 The Prophets 
have by Him Illumination and Insession, He takes posses- 
sion of their soule, dwelling in them. ; 

Insessor (inse’sa1). rare. [a. L. dvsessor 
(rare), agent-n. f. zzs¢dére: see prec.] One who 
sits in or on. 

1835 Kiray ‘ad. 4 Lest. Aniut. 1. Introd. 94 In the dif- 
ferent visions of the appearance of the Deity, as the Insessor 
of the chariot of the cherubim. : 

| Insessores (inseso-"riz), sd, p/. Ornith. [mod. 
L., pl. of zxsessor, agent-n. from zzsidére to sit on 
or upon (in ancient L. found only in the sense ‘ be- 
setter (of away, etc.)’.] The Perchers or Perching 
birds, having feet with three toes in front and one 
behind, adapted for perching on trees; the name 
given by Vigors in 1823 to the second Order of 
Birds in his classification, coinciding nearly with 
the Passeres and Pice of Linnzus, 
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‘Though long accepted without hesitation by most British 
and many foreizn authors, the composite nature of the group 
has now been recognized, and the use of the name is gene- 
rally abandoned’ (A. Newton Dict. Birds, 1893). 

1823 Vicors in 7 raus. Lisu. Soc. XIV. 405 As the dis- 
tinctive characters in tbe other orders are taken from the 
peculiarities of their feet..1 wish to follow the same plan in 
the present case, and to designate this order by tbe title of 
fusessores or Perching Birds, 1872 Nicuoisox Palvont, 
305 Ihe Iusessores form the largest order of existing birds. 
1875 BLAKE Zool. gt In some Insessores it [the carotid 
artery} is only found on the left side. 

Insessorial (insesdrial), 2. Ovnith. [f. L. 
type “Zusessdrt-us (f. insessor : see prec.) + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to the /#sessores, or Perchers. 

1837 New Monthly Sag. L.195 \t is in the Insessorial 
order of birds that the songstersabound. 1874 Cours Sirds 
M. IW, 321 Claws..bardly more than insessorial, instead of 
raptorial, in character. : 

Inset (inset , sd. [f. Ix adv. 11d + Set s6.] 

1. A setting in, inflow, influx (of water). +b. 
A placc where water flows in, a channel (oés.). 

1559 in Boys Saudwich (1792) 736 By stoppinge of the 
northe mouthe and diuers other insets. 1875 Lyetn Princ 
Geol. 1. u. xx. 498 There are tidal influences combined with 
the general insets from the Atlantic. 188: T. G. Bow.rs 
Flotsant & Fetsant (1883) 244 The inset into the Bay of 
Biscay, which. .runs at the rate of a mile an hour. 

attrib, 1896 iWestn. Gaz. 20 June 5.2 The Drummond 
Castle was drawn by a strong inset current to the inner side 
of the Island of Ushant. 

2. That which is set in or inserted. 

+ a. An innate or implanted idea. Oés. rare. 

1587 Gotvinc De Moruay Pref. 8 These [witnessings] are 
common insightes, or insets (as a man may tearme them), 
namelie the perswasion of the Godhead, the conscience of 
euil [etc.J. /éid., Those common and generall Insets haue 
remained harren in the most part of men. 

b. A recess. rare—'. 
1829 J. Hopcson in J. Raine Afew, (1858) 11, 161 The wall 
is very perfect.. having frequent insets. 

ec. An extra page or set of pages inserted in a 
sheet or book (see quot. 1875); an advertisement 
on a separate leaf inscrted in a magazine, etc. 

1875 Ksicut Dict. Mech. 11. 1189/2 Luset,..a certain por- 
tion of the printed sheet in r2mo, 24mo, etc., which is cut off 
before folding and set into the middle of the folded sheet. 
1879 /’rint. Trades Frul. No. 26.4 A fOur-mage inset with 
cuts, this portion of the journal is carefully rolled. 1883 
CLE, Dose in Acadenity 26 May 368,2 My copy..has an 
inset of eight pages between pp. 240 and 241. 1892 /’ad/ 
Mall G. 25 June 5/2 To print papers from duplicate plates, 
with an ‘inset '—that is, an extra page gummed in mechani- 
cally—whenever desired. 1893 Bookseller 201 From two 
pounds weigbt of Magazines J have this day taken out four- 
teen ounces of insets. 

d. A smaller map, picture, etc. inserted within 
the border of a larger one. 

1881 A thenzenm No. 2810. 310/3 The clearness of the maps 
and their pictorial insets deserves all praise. 1887 Philips’ 
Handy-vol. Atlas World Contents, lreland—UIster, with 
inset of Belfast and Environs. 1894 .Vation(N. Y.) 30 Aug. 
161/2 Two adinirable maps... with insets indicating tlie 
geology, the comparative density of population, and the 
agriculture of eastern equatorial Africa. 

e. A piece of cloth inserted or let into a dress. 

1894 Paris Mode No. 3. 31'2 An inset at the neck and 
shoulders, front and back. 1899 Daily News 16 Dec. 6/5 
The skirt has little insets of lace all round the edge. 

Inset, v Also 4 ynsett. Pa. pple. inset: 
in sense 5 also insetted. [f. Ix-1! or In adv. + 
Serv. Cf. MDu. and MHG. zusedten, Du. inzetten;: 
MHG, ctusetzen, Ger. einsetzen, Da. tndsette, Sw. 
tnsdatta. | 

ti. ¢rans. ?To institute, initiate. (Only in OE.: 
rendering L. zustriucre.) Obs. 

cgoo tr. Bea's Hist. 1. xxiii(il. (1890) 334 Pa seolfan, pe 
zr bat mynster heoldon & rehton, heo mid peodscipum 
regollices lifesinsette & trymede [eliaw: hoc disciplints vite 
regutaris tnstituit]. 

+ 2. To set (a person) in office; to appoint. Ods. 

a1300 £. £. /salter txv[i]. 12 Pou in-set [L. tarposusti) 
mien, mani swa Over our bevedes to be px. @1572 Knox 
Hist. Kef. Wks. 1846 1. 357 Commanding the Laird of kKill- 
faunes, insett Provest be the Quene.. to cast up the portis 
of the town, 

+3. To insert, ingraft. Const. 0. (= L. én- 
serére.) Obs. 

€1374 Cnaucer Boeth. 1. pr. lit 25 (Camb. MS.) So pat 
wan thise thinges stynten forto sowne in eres, the sorwe pat 
is insett greueth the thowght. 1382 Wyeutr 2 Mace. vii. 21 
She monestide eche of hem..and ynsettinge mans ynwitt to 
wommans thou3t, saide to hem [etc.]. — Aon. xi. 24 Forwhi 
if thou. .a3ens kynde ert inseet in to a good olyue tre, how 
nioche more thei that by kynde, schulen be ynsett to her 
olyue tre? 

4. To sct (jewels) in (gold, or the like). rare—'. 

1658 W. Sanperson Graphice 69 Thus having inriched you 
with a Mine of Precious stones, and pearles, with Gold to 
inset them. 

5. To set in, insert; sfec. to insert as an inset 
(INSET sé, 2c); to fixan inset in(a sheet), an extra 
page in (a newspaper), etc. 

1890 W. J. Gorpon Fonndry 208 This useful contrivance. . 
delivering the papers inset, pasted, cut top and bottom, 
turned out compact as a pamphlet. 1896 Newsageuts’ 
Chron. 3 Oct. 3/2 Advertisements printed on a sheet which 
was insetted. 1897 F. C. Conysrare in E-vpositor Apr. 302 
The numbers inset in my translation indicate the pages of 
the Armenian text. 1899 Jfenth Mar. 328 An excellent 
map containing three smaller plans inset. 
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1893 IVestue. Gaz. 19 Apr. 7/2 The extra cost of carriage 
consequent upon insetted advertisements in magazines. 

Inset (inset), pf/.@. [1x adv. 11b.] 

+1. Implanted, innate, native. Ods. 

1545 Raynoip Syrth AMaukyude (1364) Biv, The honest 
-. Maintaining of the inset and naturall beautie ina woman. 
1594 T. Lb. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, wu. Scueca, The harth 
from whence proceedeth all that inset and natiue beate. 

2. =INLAID (or ?set with precious stones’. 

1588 MWVills & Inv. NM. C. (Surtees) 1]. 179 One lardge 
Danske chist, with insett worke. 

3. Inserted as an inset. 

1885 Pall Madd G. 11 June 61 Each part will contajn ten 
page plates, four illustrations in the text, and oue inset 
plate. x89r 7 tees 14 Apr. 3’2 The map.. now includes 
anset maps Containing charts of the mouths of the Zambesi, 
of Delagoa Bay [etc.}. 

tIense:tter. Ods. [app. error for institer, f. 
In adv. 11 ¢ + Sitren.} An indweller; one who 
resides in the place. 

171z Pemeaux Direct. Ch.wardens (ed. 4) 55 These say, 
that Out-setters, by reason of the Lands which they occupy 
in the Parish, are as much Parisliioners as the Ip-setters. 

T-nse:tting, 744 sb. [Ix adv. 11 cc] a 
Printing. =\NDENTION 2. b. Insertion, fixing. 

1853 Ruskin Stones Veuw. 11. vii. § 20. 247 The cement and 
Various insetting of the balconies. 1867 //yuus Ving. 58 
note, Written without breaks, till near the bottom of p, 131, 
as marked by the insetting of the even lines here. 1900 
Oxf. Mag. 7 Mar. 266/2 Explanatory sections—such as 
might be relegated to footnotes in a modern book —are 
indicated by small type and insetting. 

Inseverable (insevarab’l), 2 [Ix-3.]  In- 
capable of being severed or broken; inseparable. 

1661 R. L'Estrance /uterest Alistakeu 146 This would 
seem to imply a more Inseverable luterest than I ayme at. 
1841 Catiin Ve Aouwer. / ue. 11. \viii. 225 The offence is lost 
in the inseverable iniquity in which all join. 1880 Sir E. 
Reep Fafau I. p. xxiv, Ancient and inseverable bonds. 

Inseverably (insevarabli), adv. [f prec. + 
-LY 2] In an inseverable manner; inseparably. 

1640 FULLER Joseph's Cout v. (1867) 157 Lest peradventure 
-. we have inseverably been overtaken with the sin of glut- 
tony. 1849 J. Watson in Blackw. Mag. LXVI. 625 What 
a hand that was which bound the two into one—insever- 
ably! 1882 Dattincer Creator 82 Mind is iaseverably 
associated with neural matter. 

Insew(e, Inseygne, obs. ff. Ensue, Ensign v. 

+Insha‘de, v. Cbs. rare—'. [f. In-2 + SHApE 
v.: ef. Exsuape.] ¢zans. To shade; to tint or 
vary one colour with another. 

1613-16 W. Browne rit. /’ast. 1. v. 88 Whose Lilly- 
white, inshaded with the Rose Had that man seene, who 
sung th’ Eneidos, Dido had in obliuion slept. 

+ Insha-dow, v. Obs. rare~°. [Ix-2.] 

1611 Frorio, Suowdrare, to inshadow, to darken. 

+ Inshanked, a. Vds. rare—°. [IN-%.] Hav- 
ing a shank. 

1611 Frorio, /u/ustito, instaked, iusbanked. 

tImnshape. 0Oés. rare. [f. In adv. 12 + SHAPE 
sb.] Inward shape; internal form. 

1587 Gotpinc De Aforuay vi 66 Socrates .. taught that 
God is a minde, and that tn the same there is a certaine 
Inshape, which Inshape as in respect of God, is tbe know: 
ledge which God hath of himselfe. /ééd. xxvii, 423 This 
marke is..of the very substance and inshape of Religion. 

Inshave (i'nfe'v). [f Ix adv. 12 + SHAVE.) 
A tool used by coopers for shaving or planing the 
inner face of staves. 

1875 Kmicut Dict, Alech. 1189'2 lushave (Coopering), 
a jointer having a convex-edged bit, on whicb the inuer 
faces of staves are dressed. 

+ Inshearf, v. Obs. rare—°.  [Ix-2.] 

1611 Friorio, fyuewazzettare, to imbundle, to insheafe, to 
make into handfuls. 

Insheath, obs. foim of ENSHEATH. 

+tInshed,v. Ods. [f. In-1+SnHepv.; tr. L. 
tnfundéere.| 

1. ¢vans. To shed or pour something upon; to 
sprinkle or wet with a liquid. 

1382 Wyciir Daz. iv. 22 In dewe of heueve thou shalt be 
inshed [1388 bished, L. te/rederis]. — ¥udith vii, 23 Osias 
risende, the teris inshed [1388 bisched with teeris, L. zu- 

Jusus lacryiis). 
To shed or pour in; to infuse. 

1435 Misyx Five ioe 41 Slik swetnes of likynge hete and 
songe to a Jufand saule is insched. /é/d. 99 Euer-liustynge 
lufe gladis & plenteuus lykynge inschedis. 

So t Inshe:d ffl. a.; Inshe:dding 7z0/. sb. 

1435 Misys re Love 62 Of insched gladnes. 1851 RuskIN 
Stones Ven, 1. xx. (1874) 228 The starred inshedding of 
hight through his vaulted roof. 

Inshell, enshell] (injfel, en-), v. rare. [f. 
In-?, En-1 4+ Suet sd.] fvans. To withdraw 
within the shell. Also fg. 

1607 Suaxs. Cor. 1v. vi. 45 Auffidius .. Thrusts forth his 
hornes againe into the world Which were In-shelled, when 
Martius stood for Rome. 1814 Profhetess 1. i, The foes 
Shrink and enshell themselves within their town. 1877 
Bracke IVise Afen 302 None In mortal frame enshelled. 

+Inshielder. O¢s. rare. [f. *tushield = En- 
SHIELD v. + -ER1,.] One who shields; a pro- 
tector. 

a1300 &. E. Psalter cxx{i). 5 Laverd in-schilder be Over 
pe right-hand of be. 

Inshining ‘i-njfoi:nin), vd. sd. [IN adv. 11 c.] 
A shining in; illumination, So Imshi:ning //. 
a. [In adv. 11 a], that shines in. 


INSHIP. 


1727 W. Matuer Ig. Wan's Comp. 412 To receive the 
Inshining of Grace. 1847 Bernarn Barton Select. 11849) 
57 That inshining light which enlightens every regenerate 
Christian. 1882 //umiletic Monthly U.S. Oct. 30 Even 
the inshining of God’s Spirit into our hearts still leaves us 
only men. 1887 Ansa Forbes /nsudincde 237 The mass of 
human beings, .were better individualised by the inshining 
moonbeams than by the sparsely scattered lamps. 

+Inship (Gin,fitp), v Obs. [f. In- 1+ Sure sé. 
Cf, MDu. zuscepen, Du. inschepen, Ger. etnschiffen, 
Da. indskibe, Sw. inskeppa.) trans. Yo put into 
a ship; to ship; to embark. 

1593 Suaxs. 1 Aen. IJ, v. 1. 49 (Fol. 4) See them guarded, 
And safely brought to Dover, where inshipp'd ( /olros 1-3 
wherein ship'd) Commi! them \o the fortune of the sea. 
1615 Daniet Hymen’s Tri. Wks. (1717) 135 When she was 
thus inshipp'd..she spies a Woman silting with a Child. 

tInshirt, v. Obs. rare—°. [1n-7.] trans. To 
clothe in a shirt. 

1611 Frorio, /ucanrisciare, to inshirt, to insmocke. 

In shore, in-sho're, ad. pir. (addy., 
ady,+ SHORE, Cf. INLAND adv.| 

A. adv. From seaward in towards the shore; 
close to the shore. 

1748 Anson's Voy. it. v. 186 We saw a ship in shore.. 
plying up the coast. /ér/. xi 251 The two Cutlers .. were 
.-sentin shore. 1812 Sporting Mag. XX XIX. 87 She was 
..driven inshore by some boats. 1856 Kank dct. Erpl. 
II. xxvi. 267, | determined to keep in-shore, in spile of the 
harricades of ice. 1884 Pat Lustace 80 They went closer 
inshore. 

b. /ushore of: Nearerto the shore than (some- 
thing else) ; between (something? and the shore, 

1859 in Merc. Marine Mag. 1850) VII. 49 Vhe Mavilah 
Passing inshore of the Bombay. 1860 Mavcry /'A1s. Geog. 
Sect (Low) viii. § 397 Inshore of .. the Black Stream, along 
the eastern sores of Asia, is found a..current uf cold water. 
1876 Davis /’elaris frp. v. 110 ‘The Polaris was anchored 
just inshore of the largest iceberg. — , 

B. attrié. or adj. Lying, situated, or carried on 
near or close to the shore. 

1701 in Picton L'food Muni~. Kec. (1883 1. 308 Both..y* 
inshore and outward ships. /éi:/. 309 ‘Vhose that lay their 
inshore anchors without buoys. 1798 I.p. St. Vixctnt in 
Nicolas Nelson's Disp. 11 May (1845) {11.15 You shall also 
have some choice Fellows of the inshore Squadron. 1855 
Cornwall 13 uring the month of August. the principal 
or inshore fishing begins. 1885 ies 25 May 9 The in- 
shore waters of the Scotch coast are being overfished. 

b. Moving or directed in towartls the shore. 

1882 C. Erton Orig. /ng, (Hist. 51 With a high tide and 
an inshore wind their homes and lives were always in danger 
of destruction. 

+Insho-re, v. Obs. Also 6 enshoar, 7 en- 
shore. [f. Ix-! + Suone sb.J trans. To put on 
shore ; to land. 

1577, Staxyuurst Desir. Jred. in Flolinshed’s Chron. 
(1807-8) VI. 38 They are no sooner inshored, than they 
yeeld up their ghosts. 1§83 — «# acts 1. (Arb.) 29 Theare 
they were enshoared, wheare thow shalt shortlye see toun 
wals. @1618 J. Davies M7t's Pilger. 1878) 40 Death .. 
Enshore my Soule neer drownd in flesh, and bloud. 

+Imnshot. Obs. [f Iy adv. 11d + Suor sé. 
Cf. offshovt.] A piece shooting or projecting in- 
wards; in quot. applied to a part of the sea 
running into the land. 

1sss W. Watreman Fardle Facions u. vii. 155 An inshot 
of the Sea, called the Bosome of Parthia {Persian Gulf}. 

Inshow, obs. variant of Ensve. 

Inshrine, Inshrowd: see I:NSHRINE, -SHROUD. 

+Insiceate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. type *#n- 
stecdre (prob. in med. or matl.I..: ef. obs. F. e22- 
secher), {. in- (IN 2) + sicedre to dry.) trans. To 
dry. _So tInsiccated fp/. a.; + Insiccation, 
drying. 

1623 Cockxeran, /nsiccated, dryed. 1658 Putctirs, /asic- 
cation, a drying. P 

+Insiceated, a. Obs. rare—° [f. L. tustccat-us 
undried +-ED 1.] Undried. (Cockeram, 1623 pt. 11.) 

Insicht, Sc. form of Insicut sé.2, Ods. 

Inside (injsaid, itnsaid), sb.. adj, ade, antl 
prep. [ff In al. ‘adv. used attrib.) + SIDE. The 
opposite of oxfside in all senses. 

The two paris appear to have naturally even stress, as in 
cast side, right side, top side, back side, with a \endency to 
a stronger on the sb, part. But when used affr7é., or when 
contrasted explicitly or implicitly with osfsfde, and often 
when followed by cf and a sé., the main stress is on 7#.] 

A. sé. 

1. The inner side or surface; that side of anything 
which is within, or nearer to the centre, or farther 
from the outer edge or surface; in a foot-path, the 
side next to the wall, or away from the road. 

1504 in Eny. Gilds 327 A tabell yn the syde of the halle.. 
a bynch yn the yn-syde of the tabell. 1535 CoverpaLe 
1 Aings vi. 15 Salomon. .buylded the walles on the insyde 
with Ceder tymber, 1583 Hottveanp Campo di Fior 333 
Rubbing it [my pen} against tbe inside of my cote. 1613 
Suaxs. Hen. 7/7, 11. 11. 78 Look'd he o' th’ inside of the 
Paper? 1662 Grrsier Pic. (1665) 30 There is a necessary 
Magnificence to be exprest on the Front and inside of 
Princely Buildings, answerable to their greatnesse. 1687 A. 
Lovett tr. Vhevenot's Trav.1. 113 Over the third Gate, in 
the in-side..is this Inscription. 1703 Moxon A/ech. Exerc. 
193 The two insides of the Joynt-Rule Carpenters use. 1838 
T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 600 A very thin coating of 
the acid is deposited equably upon the inside of the vessel. 
1894 Fellow Bk. 1. 193 They might pass me by now, not 
even give me the inside of the pavement. 
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b. Fencing. (See quot. 1863.) 

1692 Sin W. Hore Fencing-Master 22 When you put-by 
the thrust, you put it by upon the inside of your Sword. 1863 
Archery, bencing, § Broadsword (Ruldg.) 46 It is customary 
for adversaries, on coming to the Guard, to Engage, or to 
join blades, on what is called the inside, that is, the right 
side; although there are occasions on which it is advisable 
to engage on the outside, or on the lef1; otherwise called 
the Qrarte or (terce sides. 

2. The inner part, or the space within something; 
the interior. F 

c1gs0 Cueke Jatt, xxiii. 25 le clense y* outward part of 
y® cup and y°’ disch, bul y’ insijd is ful of robri and vustaid- 
nes. 2611 SHaAKs, Miint, 7. 1Vv. iv, 833 Shew the in-vide of 
your Purse to tbe out-side of his hand, and no more adoe. 
1671 Mitton /”. A’. 1v. 58 So well I lave disposed My acry 
nticroscope—thou mayest behold, Outside and inside both, 
pillars and rovfs. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 104 The in- 
sides of their dwellings exhibit a complete picture of filth 
and indolence, 18790 L’Estrasce wWMiss Mitford 1. ii. 37 
‘The company in the inside [of the coach] .. being tolerably 

niet. 1891 C. Ronents Adrift? Amer. 6, had avery varied 
lime and learnt something of the inside of a country. 

b. spec. (injsoid.) The interior of the body; the 
internal organs, esp. the stomach and bowels; the 
entrails, (Also in f/. insame sense.) coffoy. antl dial. 

[1581 Sipney A fol. Loetrie (Arb.) 21 In the body of his 
work, though the inside and strength were Philosophy, the 
skinne as it were and beaulic, depended most of Poetrie.) 
1741-3 Wrstry Jrué. (1749) 91 Lt was as if their heart, as if 
all their inside, as if their whole body was tearing all to 
pieces, 1840 Marnvat /oer Jack xxx, My insides are out 
of order. (1855 Kincotey Hiestw. Mo? iti, So now away 
home; my inside cries cupboard. 2893 Sriobs 7 s97. SLL. 
Arica 143 Vhere was a lot of blood aboul..and some odd 
portions of a man’s inside. 

ce. fig. Inward nature, mind, thought, or mean- 
ing. (Sometimes with humorous suggestion of 
sense b.) 

1599 Massincrr, elc. Old Law 1. i, Wks. (Rildg.) 4161 
Coine, coine, here’s none but friends here, we may speak 
Our insides freely. @ 1618 Sytvester J/ymn St. Lewis 133 
Rebellious Peers, Who .. measuring his in-side by his age, 
Troubled his State with storms of Civill Rage. 1676 /’Ai/. 
Trans. X1.554 Sueton. hath drawn to life both the Por- 
traictures and Insides of the x11 Caesars. 1749 CHtste er. 
Lett. (1792) W1. 183 In order to judge of the inside of others, 
study your own. 1833 Lama Alia Ser. uu. Karvrenn. linag. 
Fac. Mod. ctrt, Conscious of the heroic inside of the noble 
Quixote. 

d. The middle or main portion of a period of 
time, exclusive of the beginning and end. (In quot. 
18go, tn the inside of = ‘inside of’, within: see 
C. 3.) colloy. 

1890 Clark Ressectt Ocean Trag. 74 (Farmer) Tain't to 
be done in the inside of a month. we: T. llarpy Tess 
(2892) 204 The Reverend Felix .. home for the inside of a 
fortnight. 1894 Sfectator 10 Feb. 189 Lisbops..in order to 
coine to London for the inside of a week.. have to alter 
a number of arrangements. 

3. (ellipt. use of the adj. or adv.) An inside pas- 
senger or place in a coach or other vehicle. co//og. 

1798 Cansine, etc. Loves I rtangles 179 in Anti-Jacobin, 
So down thy hill, romantic Acibouen glides ‘The Derby 
dilly, carrying Three Insides. 1837 Dickens ickw. xxvii, 
The old gentlenan inside .. informs the other inside thal 
they're going to change «lirectly; on which the other inside 
wakes himself u 3838 Soctury Left. (1856) IV. 550 The 
four insides of a ee coach are taken for to-morrow mom- 
ing. 1890 BotprEewoop Cod. A'cformer (1891) 128, I picked 
niysell up and went to help out the insides. 

4. In advb, phr. aside owl (i:nsaitlau't), formerly 
also inside oulwards usually with the verb urn ; 
So that the inner side becomes the ovter; so as to 
expose the inside or interior. Also fy. 

2a 1600 Varlton’s Fests Halliw.) Introd. 22 Could you 
turne him inside out, You would presentlie see, Squeaking 
etc... 1681-6 J. ScottChr. Life 1747) V1. 265 [He] turned 
them inside-outwards, and revealed their hidden Sense to 
the World. 1692 Wasuincton tr. Wilton's Def op. i, 
(1851) 32 Though one should turn you topsie-turvy, and 
in-side uul, [you] are buta Grammarian, 1772 1H. WaLroLe 
Last Jruls. (1359\ 1.7 Yurned their coats inside outwards 
for luck. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 245'2 Vhe polypes..are so 
simple in their structure that they may be turned inside out 
like a glove. 1887 Jessopr 4 riady vii, 214. 

B. adj. icnssid.) Situated on or in the inside; 
of, belonging to, or used for the inside (//r. and 
fig.) ; interior, internal. 

Often used technically ; esp. in reference to locomotive 
engines having the driving-gear within the main frame, as 
insite cylinder, framing, gear. Also, instde callipers, tool, 
etc. i.e. used for the interior of cylindrical or hollow work. 

1611 Suaks. Mint. T. 1. ii, 286 Is whispering nothing ? 
Is leaning Cbeeke to Chceke?.. Kissing with in-side Lip? 
1703 Moxon .Wech. Exerc. 244 Outside and inside Lathing 
for Plastring. 1793 Smeaton Adystone L. § 189 An excellent 
mortar for under-drawing, and inside work. 1859 Engineer 
VII. 211/1 The outside cylinder express engines running to 
Southampton are as steady, under every rate of speed, as 
any inside cylinder engines in use. /d¢:/. 225/1 The cylinders 
being bolted 10 the outside of the inside framing. 1862 in 
Willis & Clark Casndridge (1886) IVI. 177 The inside fittings 
of the rooms. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Wed. 1.151 An efficient 
mechanism by which outside variability is used for the main- 
tenance of inside constancy. on 

b. Of a person: Employed within a house or 
building ; working indoors. 

1894 Daily News 8 Oct. 6/7 Counting the number of hours 
worked, the outside men are given an equal amount of em- 
ployment with the inside men. Mod. U. S. Newspaper 
Advt., Situation wanted as inside man in private family. 


INSIDIATOR. 


track: in Racing, the inner side of a curved track 
(which is shorter than the outer); hence fiz. a 
position of advaniage. 

1867 O. W. Hotmes Guard. Angel xviii. (1891) 497 It gave 
him the inside track, as the sporting nien say, with reference 
to any rivals for the good-will of either of these. 

C. adv. (inssi'd. On or in the inside. 

1. On the inner side. 

1803 NEtSoNn 4 June in Nicolas Disf. (1845) V. 79 This 
Island is bold, too, inside or out. 1806 A. Duxcas Nelson 
71_The Goliath..had the honor to lead inside. 

2. In or into the inner part; within; internally. 

1851 ‘Nimrov’ Koad 17 Full, inside, sir. 1866 LatHam 
s.v., ftinerant Shownean, Now then, ladies and gentlemen, 
walk inside, walk inside' 1875 1. SV. Hicctnson //ist. U.S. 
ai. 93 The houses were kept very clean inside and out. 

3. /uside of (in reference to time : Within the 
space of; in less than the whole of (a period); 
before the end of. U.S. and Colonial. collog. 

3887 //artford Courant 13 Jan. (Farmer), Both animals 
had been killed inside of five minutes. 1889 BotpKFwoou 
Robbery under Arms xi, We knocked the seven senses oul 
of him inside of three rounds. /érd. xxi, I've Leen pretty 
quick coming: thirty mile inside of three hours. 

D. prep. Inside of; on the inner side, or in the 
inner part, of; within. 

1793 J. LackinGTon Mes, (1792) 212 The coachman put me 
inside the carriage. 1840 R.H. fuse Bef. Mast xxxv.133 The 
captain stood well to the westward, fo run inside the Ber- 
mudas. 1855 Baowsinc Ch, Holand xxix, As when a trap 
shuts—you'reinsidetheden! 1882 W. Larven Sch. Course 
feat 79 We must get rid of the air inside the tube. 

Hence + Ivnsi dely adv. Obs., inwanlly. 

1803 W. Taytor in Robberds Wem, 1. 457 You say some- 
thing outsidely rude and insidely civil about its being my 
choice to edil. 

+Insi‘de, v. Ofs. rare—'. 
sit on: see INSIDENT.]  cutr. 
situated ov something, 

1657 Tomtinson Aenou's Disp. 353 On whose summities 
thsce.. grateful leafs do inside. 

Insi‘dedness. wonce-wed. [f. INstpE + -ED + 
-NrESS.] The condition of being inside somcthing 
else. 

1888 Dk. Axcytt in 19fk Cent, Jan. 156 Another kind of 
oultsidedness and insidedness. namely, the insidedness, the 
sclf-containedness, of every organism asa whole with refer- 
ence to all external furces. 

+I-nsident, a. Vés. [ad. L.. snstdént-em, pr. 
pple. of fsifére to sit in or on, to inhere or subsist 
In, f. 2- {n- 2) + sedére to sit.] Residing or sub- 
sisting in; inherent. 

1583 [}auincton Command, vii. (1637) 68 It is so sweele 
and so insident to vs which this lawe furbiddeth. 1590 
Greene .Vourn. Garm. 44 These vices are insident by 
nature, a 1641 Dr. Mocniacu Acts & Mon, (1642) 115 The 
course of Guds Spirit ix. .ingredier.t and insident, as in good 
men} or urgent and impellent, asin bad men. 1656 I3Lot st 
Glossogr., Insudent, silting on or in, remaining, continuing. 

Insider (i:nsvida:).  [f, Insipk+-eR1.] One 
who is insitle ; a person who is within the limits of 
some place, society, organization, etc.; hence, one 
in possession of special information, one who is ‘in 
the secret’. Opposed to outsider. 

1875 Poste Gaius t. (ed. 2) 31 Named outsiders (exguilini) 
as opposed to the burgesses or insiders (taguilin?), 1885 
Pall Mall G. 30 June 6/1 Change him from an outsider 
into an insider however slight the connection, and the 
thing is done, 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 22 Dec. 468/3 It was 
possible for insiders to use its revelations in speculation 
on the Bourse. 

+Insi-diary, «. Ods. rare. [f. L. fusidie am- 
bushes, ambuscade + -aR¥.]) =INsiniovs, 

1625 W. 22. Y'rne School War 18 The sending forth of 
Ltloody, Trecherous, and Insidiarie persons. 

+Insi-diate, 7. O¢s. [f ppl. stem of L. zasz- 
dtari to lie in ambush, f. zvsédi ambush. 

1. trans, To lie in wait for; to plot against. 

1624 Hevwoon Gunatk. y. 227 She was ambushed by Iwo 
Centaures..who insidiating her virgin chastitie, shee [etc.]}, 
a1632 T. Vavior God's Futgem. u. ii. 11642) 20 Pretending 
thar he had privately insidiated his father’s life. 165: T. 
StasLey /’0ems 109 For this friends insidiate their friends. 
1656 — Hist. Philos. v. (1701) 204/2 They .. every hour 
insidiate uur Good. 

2. intr. To lie in wait ; to plot. 

1626 W. Sciater Exp. 2 Thess.i1629 195 Wolues enter or 
insidiat. not sparing tbe flocke. 1639 Sin W. Bexxity Lost 
Lady ww. iii, in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 605 She pays the fault 
of her abusing me, Insidiating with my Milesia‘s form, ‘To 
search, and then betray my resolution. 

Hence + Insi-diating p//. a. Obs. 

1632 Hevwoop 2nd Pt. /ron Age iv. Wks, 1874 III. 409 
What passionate and insidiating lookes Hee cast on her 
1671 True Nonconf, 466 Admitting your meaning to be only 
of a deliberat insidiating murther, 

+Insidia‘tion. 0¢s. [n. of action from L. 
instdidri to |NsyD1aTE.] The action of lying in 
wait or plotting; a plot; an insidious act. 

1612 Cotta Disc. Dang. Pract. Vhys. u. iv. 111 Who by 
their insidiation of tbe proofe of my skill .. prouoked it. 
1628 Hosses Shucyd. (1822) 2 The goodness of the land .. 
made then: more obnoxious to the insidiation of strangers. 
1668 H. More Div. Dial. ut. xvii. (1713) 139 Industrious 
Insidiations of other stronger and more crafty Creatures that 
hunt after their Prey. sane. 

+Insi-diator. Os. [a. L. fusidiator, agent- 
n. from énsidiadri : see INstD1aTE.] A lier in wait; 


atl. Li. znstdéye to 
Yo be seated or 


c. /uside edge (Skating): see Epce 7b. /uside | a plotter. 


INSIDIOSITY. 


1539 Taverner Gard, liysed. 1. 5b, Such as be man- 
quellours, or insidiatoures of mannes lyfe. 1560 H. More 
Myst, Godl, vu, xvii. 338 It is not unconceivable how these 
invisible Insidiators may so apply themselves. @ 1677 Bar- 
Row Servi, 11687) I. x. 132 Both open enemies and close 
insidiatours, Na 

Insidio'sity. rare. [f. L. snsrdros-us (see 
next) + -1TY. Cf. OF, tnsidrosité Godef.).]  In- 
sidious quality, insidiousness. 

1873 Ruskin Arrows of Chace (1880) II. 102, [I] solemaly 
deny the insidiosity of my question. 

Insidious (insidiss), 2. Also 8-g evvon. in- 
siduous, fad. L. zrszdzds-us cunning, deceitful, 
f. instdig ambush: see -ovs. Cf. F. tvstdieux 
(1420 im llatz.-Darm.).] 

Full of wiles or plots; lying in wait or seeking 
to entrap or ensnare; proceeding or operating 
secretly or subtly so as not to excite suspicion ; 
sly, treacherous, deceitful, underhand, artful, cun- 
ning, crafty, wily. (Of persons and things.) 

1545 Jove Axf. Dan, xi. (R.), There be nowe meruelous 
subtyle craftinesses exercised by courtes insidiouse wyli- 
nesses. 1652 C. B. Strary_ton //erodian 34 Al! persons 
good he banish’d as insidious, And kept Buffoones de- 
bauched and pertidious. 1692 Sovrtn 12 Ser, (1697) 1. 522 
A false, insidious ‘Iongue, may whisper a l.ye so close, and 
low. 17a§ Pore Odyss. xu. 301 The silent fisher casts th’ 
insidious food. 1783 Watson Philip 11 (1793) 1. 1. 200 
Some deep insidious design against the states. 1853 J. H. 
Newmans //7st, S&. (1873) 11.1. ii. g2 A more powerful and 
insidious enemy. 1878 Bates Centr, Amer. ii. 15 For them 
civilisation is an insidious, but a no less snre and deadly, 
poison. .lModd, <A victim to an insidions disease. 

Insidiously (insi‘diasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.]_ In an insidious manner ; by secret plotting 
or artifice; in a subtle or underhand way; slyly, 
craftily, treacherously, dcceitfully. 

1545 Jove Exp, Dan. vi. 86 These men insidiously ob- 
seruing daniel, espyed him praying and makinge suppli- 
cacion to his god. @ 1626 Bacox (J.), The castle of Cadmus 
was taken by Phehidas.. insidiously and in violation of 
league. 1779-81 Jouxson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 40 Those 
who officiously, or insiduously, quicken his attention to 
offences. 1844 W. H. Mut Seren. Tempt. Christ iii. 62 
The reptile, insidiously lying in wait in the dust. 

Insidiousness (insi‘dissnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Insidious quality or character; treachcr- 
ousness, craftiness, subtle deceitfulness. 

41677 Barrow Servm. (1687) 1. v. 65 He hath little of the 
Serpent, (none of its lurking insidiousness). 1751 JouNson 
Rambler No. 174 ? 8 My heart, indeed, acquits me of 
deliberate malignity, or interested insidiousness. 1846 Lun- 
iE Missionary Life tn Samoa 272 The disastrous results 
of Jesuitical insidiousness. 

Insight (irnssit), 53.1 Forms: 3-4 insiht, 
3 Orm, innsibht, (4-5 insihte), 3-5 insi3t’e, (3 
insizht, 4 -sy3hs, -8y3t , 4 ensight, 5 ensyght, 
5-6 insyght(e, -sighte, 3- insight. [f. In adz. 
+51Gut sh, Cf. MDu. geszcht, Du. zrzzgt, Ger. 
emnsicht, Wa. indsigt, Sw. insigt. 

The original notion appears to have been ‘internal sight’, 
i.e. with the eyes of the mind or understandin:z (see IN adz’. 
2c). Cf. the same use of z7- in ME, nw? (sometimes an 
equivalent of susight), and OE. ingehygd, inzedanc, ete. 
Eut subseq. there arose a tendency to analyse the word as 
sight or seeing info a thing or subject, although even so 
there usually reniained the notion of penetrating into things 
or seeing beneath tlicir surface with the eyes of the under- 
standing. } 

+1. Internal sight, mental vision or perception, 
discernment; in early use sometimes, Under- 
standing, intelligence, wisdom. Obs. 
c¢1z00 ORIN 8789 He 3ifebp himm.. innsihht tunnderr- 
stanndenn all patt mann ma33 unnderrstanndenn, /did. 
11508 Forr sawle onnfop att Drihhtin Godd Innsihht & 
minndiznesse, 1297 R, Grouc, (Rolls) 6261 Her of bat sope 
seggep 3e as hi 3oure insizte. 1300 Cursor JM, 1565 Sua 
blind pai war in pair insight, pat reckining cuth pai nano 
right. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 253 Pus ber four lettes his 
insight Pat he knaws noght him-selfe right. ¢ 1440 Loneticu 
Grail xxxi. 214 Pe wordis .. Whiche that non man vndir- 
stondyn ne Myhte, but Only God thorwh his Insihte. ¢ 1491 
Chast. Goddes Chyld. 47 An Intellectuel vision is callyd 
whanne the Insighte of the sowle..is cleerly fastnyd in un- 
bodely substaunce wyth a sothfaste knowynge. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 119/42 Insight of knowledge, scicntia. 1578 Chr, 
Prayers in Priv, Prayers (1851) 440 Much better ts .. the 
insight of the mind than the light, or eyesight, of the body. 
1647 H. More Song of Sond 1. 11. xxxii, Much he spake where 
I had no insight. 
tb. With 2 (a, 0, on, of): Knowledge of or 
skill in (a particular subject or department). Oés. 
¢ 1200 Ormin 3437 Amang be Calldeowisshe Feod Patt cann 
innsihht osteorrness. /did. 7084 Ubwitess. Patt haffden dep 
innsihht & witt Off fele kinne pingess. c1z03 Lay. 30497 
Insiht he cude : a winde und a mone. ¢ 1430 Hymns Virg. 
(1867) 66 In discrecioun I haue in-si3t._ 1513 Morein Grafton 
Chron. 11568) 11. 810 He..had gotten by great experience... 
depe insight in pollitique and worldly driftes. 1590 Spenser 
F.Q. 11. tii, tr Merlin had in Magick more insight Then 
ever him hefore, or after, living wight. 1612 Brinscey Lud, 
Lit. 174 To follow the Logicke places in Apthonius in a 

Philosophical discourse, doth require .. some insight in 
Logick. 1640 Witxins New Planet 1.(1707) 146 We should 
examine what particular insight and experience they had in 
those things, . . 

2. The fact of penetrating with the eyes of the 
understanding into the inner character or hidden 
nature of things; a glimpse or view beneath the 
surface; the faculty or power of thus seeing. 

VoL. V. 
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¢ 1580 Sipxey Ps. xvu. ili, Where silent Night might seeme 
all faultes to hide, Then was I, by thy searching insight 
tride, 1683 D. A. Art Converse 26 Obstinacy the product 
either of great Pride or little Insight. 181z Worpsw. Sonv., 
Eve Marriage of Friend, When the closer view of wedded 
hfe Hath shown that nothing human can be clear From 
frailty, for that insight may the Wife To her indulgent Lord 
become more dear. 1840 ‘I'HirLWaLt Greece VII. 245 The 
insight and the effort came too late to be of any avail. 
1851-5 Brimvey £ss., Tennyson 3 Mr. Tennyson is a poet of 
large compass, of profound insight, of finished skill. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul I. 59 That insight which sees at once 
into the heart of every moral difficulty. 

b. With dzto (7 772). 

158: Sipney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 34 Let but Sophocles 
bring you Aiax on a stage .. and tell mee if you have nota 
more familiar insight into anger, then finding in the Schoole- 
men his gexus and difference? 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 
I. 11625) 47 This by insight had into the very worst and 
lowest sort of men shall you finde. 1590 Greexe Orfha- 
rion Wks. (Grosart) XII. 72 You haue a deeper insight 
in my thoughts then myself. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit 
(1693) 174 A Spiritual Saving Insight into Spiritual things. 
1712 Bupce it Sfect. No. 506 ? 12 Giving her an insight into 
things she had no notion of before. 1718 Freethinker No. 14 
? 6 This thorough Insight into the Man..makes medisesteem 
him, 1863 Geo. ErioT Kommola (1880) I. Introd. 6 He had 
gained an insight into all sorts of affairs at home and abroad. 
1875 J. H. Bexnet Winter Aledit. 1. ix. (1875) 288 Mightily 
pleased with this little insight into Spanish village life. 

ec. With Z/. 

1817 Coteripcr Sieg. Lit. 187 The representative and 
reward of our past conscious reasonings, insights, and con- 
clusions. 1832 Hr. Martineau Demerara ii. 16 His insights 
into his prospects. 1840 Cartyie //eroes ii. (1872) 48 
Glimpses of many things. .which were to ripen in a strange 
way Into views, into beliefs and insights one day. 

+3. A mental looking ¢o or ufox something; 
consideration ; respect, regard. Obs. 

13.. £. &. Allit, P. Ts. 1659 He hade so huge an insy3t to 
his aune dedes, Pat be power of be hy3e prynce he purely 
forzetes. 1390 Gower Conf, II. 324 Withoute insihte of 
moderhede .. This child withouten noise or cry Sche slou. 
fbid. \\1. 19 As they, which none insight hadden, But only 
to her [=their) drunke fare. 1491 Caxton } Vfas Pair. (W. 
de W. 1495) 1. 239 a/1, 1 am become thus drye and lene by 
the contynuelle ensyght that J had therupon. 

+b. A vicw of a subject; a conspectus. (Cf. 
F. apergu.) Obs. rare. 

1581 LamBarne /:77e2. (1602) 3 The First Booke, containing 
a Theoricke (or insight) of the Office of the Lustices of Peace. 

+4. Sight (of the bodily eyes); looking; look- 
ing in, inspection; a look. Ods. 

1350 47ill. Palerne 94 Pere walked he a boute pe walles 
to winne in siz3t. c14g0 Promp. Par. 262/1 Insyght .., 
inspexto, circumspeccio. 1530 PAaLscr. 234/2 Insight, regart. 
1977 G. Harvey Lelteré&, (Camden) 57 That good Sir 
Thomas More will deyne His cuntryman at first insight 
So curtously to mterteyne. 1586 A. Day Ene. Secretary. 
(1625) 81 There will not bee wanting a number that shall 
bicker for her, from whose insight, you are altogether 
unable..to convey her. @1628 Sy_vester Maiden's Lilush 
1187 All that .. could fore-tell.. by in-sight of sacrificed 
Heards. 1663 Gersier Counsel 47 He must likewise have 
a clear insight on the Glasse paines of the Glasicr. 


+ Insight, 54.2 north. Eng. and Sc. Obs. Also 
6 Se. insieht. [Of uncertain derivation. 

In form the same as prec.; but the sense remains un- 
accounted for.] 

Goods, substance, esp. household furniture.  b. 
attrib. as insight gear, 

1522 IVills § Inv. N.C, (Surtees 1835) 106, 1 bequethe to 
my wife all suche goodes within the Rouse as she hrought 
from Petyngton for her parte of insight. 1523 St. Paper's 
Hen. VIII, IV. 44 Sir Rauf Fenwike .. and Sir William 
Heron.. have made twoo very good roodes, and have gotten 
moche insight, catall, horse, and prisoners. 1535 STEWART 
Cron, Scot. Il, 28 With wyffe and barnis, insicht and all 
stoir, /éid. 111. 328 Of corne and catell, and of insicht geir. 
1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot, (1821) I. 132 The bestiail drevin 
away, the cornis and insicht brint. 1561 IWid/s & av. N.C. 
(Surtees 1835) 193, I gyue and bequithe to my doughter 
Agnes Lilburne the half of my insight & bedding win the 


howse. 1570 Levins ee 119/31 Insight of household, 
supellex. 1593 Sc. Acts Jas, V1 $125 That nane of them 


[the commoun sort of people] presume. .to beare or vse onie 
armes..vpon onie their insicht or houshald geare. a 1670 
Spatuinc Troub. Chas. { (1829) 1.2 [They] begane toroband 
spouilziethe earle's tennents. . oftheirhaill goods, geir, insight 
plenishing .. and cattell. [1896 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 257 
It must have been stripped of all ‘insight’, as our fore- 
fathers used to call hangings, carpets and furniture. ] 
t+Insight, v. Ods. rare-', [f. In- 2+ Stcut.] 
trans. To furnish with sight, to give sight to. 

1577-87 HouixsHep Cron. I]. 19/1 It surpasseth natures 
course to raise the dead, to lighten or insight the blind. 

tI-nsighted, 2. Ods. [f. Insight sb.1+-rp2,] 
Having insight ; endowed with insight, 

1602 Warner Ald, Eng. xin. Ixxvi. (1612) 315 The being 
of the Soule is to confesse A Deitie, and senselesse such 
as are insighted lesse. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit, 
687 lustus Lipsius, deeply insighted in vnderstanding 
old Authors. 1642 Vind. Parlt.in Harl. Alisc. (Malh.) V. 
272 He, who is not informed, or thoroughly insighted into 
the truth... is ready to conclude ita fallacy, @ 1684 LeiGHton 
Comm, 1 Pet, Wks. (1868) 280 One insighted and interested 
in what he speaks. 

Insign e, obs. form of Ensien. 

tInsignate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. ppl. stem 
of late L. zus¢gna-re to engrave, f. z- (IN-2) + 
Signare to mark.] ¢rans. To mark, to engrave. 

1653 R. Sanpers Physiogn. 277 A mole on or about the 
ears shews another insignated on the arms. 

|| Insigne, sé. : see INSIGNIA. 


INSIGNIFICANCY. 


tiInsi-gne, a. O4s. Also 8 insign. fa. F. 
musigne (15th c. in Hatz,-Darm.), ad. L. zzsigz-zs 
distinguished, f. z- (IN- 2) + szgrzzem mark, S1GN.] 
Distinguished, in a good or bad way; eminent, 
noted, remarkable. 

¢1465 Eng. Chron. (Camden 1856) 93 Job thy seruant in- 
sygne Whom Sathan not cesethe to sette at care & dysdeyne. 
1618 Time's Store-house 1742 (L.) Your commendable and 
insigne enterprise deserveth great recompense. 1623 tr. 
Favine's Theat, Hon.v.i.50 To massacre the King..by an 
insigne trechery. 1702 C. Matuer Afagu. Chr. vil. ii. (1852) 
501 It is the cross in the ensign, which does now insignire, 
and render it insign. 1 

|| Insignia (insignia), sd. ~/, Less freq. in 
sing. Insigne (insignz). [L. zvszgzza, pl. of z7- 
signe ‘mark’, ‘sign’, ‘ badge of office’, sb. use of 
neut. sing. of zzszgnzs: see prec. Cf. F. tusigne 
(Dict. Acad. 1835), and see Ensen 56.] 

1. Badges or distinguishing marks of office or 
honour; emblems of a nation, person, etc. 

1648 Merc. Acad. No.1. 3 All the /xsignia of the late 
Vice-Chancellor and Proctors. 1722 RicHARDSON Staines, 
$c. in I/aly 15 A Figure representing the 4 Cardinal Virtues, 
as having the /usignia of them all. @1744 Pore Let. to 
Swift (L.), His watch was a present to him from the king 
of Sicily, whose arms and izsignia are graved on the inner 
case, 1810 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf, (1838) VI. 578, I 
have received the King’s commands to invest you with the 
Order of the Bath of which I now transmit you the insignia. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. U1. xi. 46 King Harold .. re- 
ceived in due order the insignia of his kingly office. 

b. szxg. insigne ; a badge, ensign, or cmblem. 

1774 J. Bryant J/ythol. 1. 375 The swan was undoubtedly 
the zustgne of Canaan. 1794 Matuias Purs. Lit. (1798) 
309 Should the insigne of a Chancellor's authority be borne 
by a satellite of a French Directory? 1893 G. ALLEN in 
Westm, Gaz. 9 Aug. 31 A cross, which was once the instru- 
ment of the vilest punishment reserved for slaves, is now..an 
insigne of knighthood. 

“| Insignia has been erroneously used as sing., 
with pl. -as. 

1774 Trinket 144 A red coat cockade and shoulder-knot, 
those irresistible insignias, 1802 WELLINGTON J/em. Mar- 
hatta War in Gurw. Desf. (1837) 1, 368 Bajee Rao. .invested 
himself with every regal insignia. 1807 W. H. IRELAND 
Mod. Ship of Focls 182 Bells, ladle, and the fool’s cap.. 
Insignias of their liking. 1832 W. Irvinc Alhambra 11. 98 
In his hand he bore a slender white wand, the dreaded in- 
signia of his office. 1897 Mary Kinosvey Ii”. Africa 566, 
I met this morning a big burly chief with his insignia of 
office—a great stick. 

2. (usually fig. from 1.) 
dicative of anything. 

1796 Exiz. Hasirton Lett. [/indoo Rajah 11.72 Families. . 
in a situation to afford the expensive insignia of sorrow. 1824 
W. Ixvinc 7. Trav. I. 287 All these insignia announced 
that the mighty London was at hand. 183: Brewster 
Newton (1855) II. xvii. 155 Isefore the middle period of his 
ie Newton was invested with all the insignia of immor- 
tality. 

Insignificance (insigni‘fikans). (Also S error. 
-ence.) [f. INSIGNIFICANT: see -ANCE.] The fact 
or quality of being insignificant. 

1. Want of signification or meaning. 

1754 Epwarps freed. Will 1. iii. 15 Such a Man would 
use these Terms wrust, irresistible, &c. with perfect Insig- 
nificence and Nonsense. 

2. Want of significance, importance, or force; 
complete unimportance ; contemptibility. 

1699 GartH Disfens. 1. 187 My annals are in mouldy 
mildews wrought, With easy insignificance of thought. 
1755 YounG Centaur v, Wks. 1757 1V. 216 1f we can draw 
some moral from it, that will abate its insignificance, and 
give it some little weight. 1793 Beppoes J/ath. Evid. 27 
Mr. Locke has shewn the insignificance of these axioms. 
18z0 Scott Monast. xvii, A sufficient apology for a whole 
life of insignificance. 1872 YrEats Growth Comme. 329 The 
foreizn commerce of Cologne sank into insignificance. 

Insignificancy (insigni-fikansi). [f. as prec. : 
see -ANCY.} The quality of being insignificant. 

+1. The quality of being without signification or 
meaning ; meaninglessncss ; =INSIGNIFICANCE 1. 
With az and f/., an instance of this. Ods. 

1651 Hosses Leviath. ww. xlvi. 379 Which Insignificancy 
of language .. hath a quality..to hide the Truth. 1665 
Gianvitt Scepsis Sct. xviii. 116 The insignificancies and 
verbal nothings of this philosophy. 1690 Locke Hum. Und, 
1. iv. § 10 Another Peripatetick Definition. .which. . be- 
trays its Uselesness and Insignificancy. 

+2. Ineffectiveness, futility. Odés. 

1720 WELTon Suffer. Son of God 1), xxviii. 729 To confess 
the Weakness and Insignificancy of their Attempts. 1721 
Strvee Eccl. Mem. 11. 444 Of the need of discipline, and of 
the danger or insignificancy of committing it to the bishops, 
the good King was very sensible. 

3. Unimportance; contemptibility ; = InsieN1- 
FICANCE 2, With av and £/., An instance or ex- 
ample of this; an unimportant or contemptible 
thing or person. 

1661 Papers on Alter. Prayer Bk. 71 Their Arguments were 
..of another kind of moment, then decency, or indecency, 
significancy or insignificancy. 1674 R. Gonrrey /n/.§ Ad. 
Physic Pref., Almost every Mass of Collections or Bundle of 
Insignificancies, have them [commendatory verses] to per- 
swade the Reader to buy it. r71z STEELE Sfect. No. 284 P1 
This Affectation in both Sexes makes them Vain of being use- 
less, and take a certain Pride in their Insignificancy. 1821-30 
Lp. Cocksurn Alem. iv. (1874) 185 The charges .. were 
groundless, and were at last reduced to insignificancy. 1831 
CarRtyLeE Sart. Res. ti. iv, Coming forward..to tread such 
a one out of sight, as an insignificancy and worm. 1858 — 
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Marks or tokens in- 


INSIGNIFICANT. 


Fredk. Gt. vu. vi, (1872) IT. 316 Poor old fellow, these insig- 
vificancies..ure all I know of him. 

Insignificant (insignifikant), @. (sd.)  [f. 
In- 34 SIGNIFICANT: cf. I’. fusignifiant.} 

1. Devoid of signification or meaning ; mcaning- 
less: of speech, words, gestures, etc. 

1651 Honsis Leviath. 1.1. 4 ‘The frequency of insignificant 
speech. 1732 Beukerey ALrpAr. vin. § 2 Words that suggest 
no ideas are insignificant. 175: R. Pattock /’. Mer/kins xiv, 

sy signs and gestures, which were very far from being in- 
significant. 1869-79 Austin Jarispr. (ed. 4) If. xlili. 759 
The terms ‘ Law of Things’ and ‘ Law of Persons‘ are insig- 
nificant, i.e. they give no notion of the purpose of the dis- 
tinction, 

2. Devoid of significance, weight, or force. 

+a. Without efficacy; ineffective, ineffectual. 

1627-977 Fevruam Resolves 1. xxxiii. 226 Nature .. must 
vary from her self, or by a drowsie sloth be rendered insig- 
nificant. 1672 Wirkins Nat. Relig. 1. xi. (1675' 164 Laws 
must be insignificant, without the sanction of Rewards and 
Punishments, 1681-6 J. Scorr Chr. ie (1747) IIE. 166 
All that Christ hath sufered for us will insignificant to 
our Discharge from our Obligation to Punishment, unless 
we repentand amend. a@1735 AxsutTunor (J.', Ina hemor- 
rhage from the lungs. .stypticks are often insignificant. 

b. Of no importance or moment; immaterial ; 
trivial, trifling; mean, contemptible. (Now usually 
with some reference to magnitude: cf. 3.) 

1658 K. Newcourrt Wap Loud. (title), Some others whose 
short and insignificant raignes haue left them buried in 
oblivion, 1936 Burter Aaa. i. vii, Things seemingly the 
most insignificant imaginable, are perpetually observed to 
be a necessary condition to other things of the greatest 
iinportance. 1762 Gotpss. Crt. 7. Ixix, [tis insignificant 
how remote or near..1he object of terror may be. 1813 W. 
Tayton Lug, Synon, Introd. 20 Nor can it be wholly insig- 
nificant to the diffusion and preservation of onr languaze, 
to have [etc.}. 1855 Macauray //ist, Ling, xiv. IIL. 494 The 
schism which lhe oaths had produced was, as yet, insig- 
nificant. 12879 Froupe Cxsar xiv. 218 The Ronian loss 
was insignificant in this battle. 

ce. Of a person, in regard to position, charactcr, 
influence, ctc. 

1669 CLAKENDON F'ss, Tracts (1727) 126 No man is so 
insignificant, as that he can be sure his example can do no 
hurt. 1751-73 Jortin /ec/. //ist. \R.), Jerom wrote against 
him .. and treats him as an insignificant blockhead. 1833 
Hr. Martinrau Loom 4 Lugyer u. v.79 What matters the 
ruin of one insignificant Frenchman? 1849 Macaucay //1st. 
Eng. vi. 11. 84 Thomas Powis, an insignificant man, who 
kadine qualification for high employment except servility. 

3. Small in size; petty ; mean, 

1748 Al uson’s Voy. 1. vi. 64 No other wood has been found 
than a few insignificant shrubs. 1794 SULLIVAN Mrew Nat, 
Il. x7 If Mout Blanc could be transported to the foot of 
Chimborago, Chimhorago, all prodigious as it is supposed, 
would appear of very insignificant dimensions 1844 Tire 
want Greece VITI. Ixvi. 460 Thebes had sunk to an insigni- 
ficant village. 

B. as sé. a. A word or thing without significa- 
tion. b. An unimportant or contemptible person. 

1710 Steere Jatler No. 247 P6 If we are the Insignifi- 
cants that others call us, Where is the ‘Triumph in deceiving 
us? 2785 I'vrier Lounger No. 16? 15, 1 despised the giddy 
restless insignificants that figured in this perpetual drama. 
1816 J. Giccurtst Philos. Etyat.125 A few experiments upon 
the terminations in question, will probably convince the 
reader that they are merely connectives; and he will recol- 
lect. that connectives are nearly akin to insignificants. 

IIence + Insigni-ficantness (Bailey, 1727). 

Insignificantly (insignifikantli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY%,] In an insignificant manner; so as 
to signify nothing, or be of no importance; mean- 
inglessly; + without effect, to no purpose (obs.). 

1651 Honses Lezviaté, 1. vill, 39 The common sort of men 
seldome speak Insignificantly. 1676 Grew Exper. Luctat, 
i. § 16 As they contain a middle quantity of an Alkaly, 
they are not insignificantly used against the Stone. a1677 
Hace Prim, Orig, Man... ii. 66 When Birds .. are taught 
to use articulate words, yet they understand not their import 
-. but use them insignificantly. 1691 Norris /’ract. Disc. 
153 He has lived insignificantly and wickedly, idly and 
unaccountably. 1724 De For Wem. Cavalier u. 156 Their 
Sxsords were extravagantly, and I think insignificantly 
broad. 178 Cowrer /‘ask vi. 320 With all the prettiness 
of feigned alarm, And anger insignificantly fierce. 1855 
Kinastey MWestz, Ho xi. (1890) 95 Raleigh laughed insigni- 
ficantly ; but was silent. 

+ Insigni-ficate, v. Obs. rare—'.  [irreg. f. In- 
SIGNIFIC-ANT + -ATE3.] érans. To render of no 


importance, reduce to insignificance. 

1676 FounrainHatt in M. P. Brown Suppl Decis. (1826) 
Ill. 122 This insignificates their privileges as a burgh royal. 

+ Insigni‘ficative, ¢. Ods. [ad. late L. zz- 
significaliv-us (found as a name of the infinitive 
mood), f. zz- (IN- 3) + *siguificdlivus, f. signi- 
ficare toSiesiry.] Not significative, not denoting 
by external signs. 

1660 JER. Tavton Duct. Dudrt. u. ii. rule 6 § 52 They 
were ineffective and insignificative. 1677 Prot O2xfordsh. 
283 Adam .. named all living Creatures not by words of a 
first institution, antecedently insignificative. 175: tr. Per- 
netti’s Phil, Lett, Physiognomy 230 Yhe ordinary sort of the 
unmeaning [eyes] are not indeed utterly insignificative. 

+Insi‘gnious, 2. Olds. rare. [f. L. insigni-s 
distinguished + -ous.] Distinguished, eminent, 
notable. 

1620 Be, J. Kine Sera. 26 Mar. 17 This Citty..became.. 
of more insignious mercy, then lhe whole earth besides, 
1656 UssHer Ai, vi. (1658) 120 ‘This insignious Victory 
was gotten by them, upon the 6 day of Loedromion, the 
3 montb in the Attic Calendar. 
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+Insignite, fp/. 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. tu- 


signil-us, pa, pple. of zusignire to mark witha sign 
or badge, distinguish, f. ¢usignis: see INsIGNE a.] 
Distinguished. (Construed also as fa. pple.) 

1434-50 tr. //igden Rolls) V. 169 Constancius. ..sende hym 
to Fraunce, whiche havenge mony victoryes ber was insiguite 
mervellousely with a crowne of laurer. 1768-74 ‘Tucker 2. 
Nat. (1834) 1. 475 Dear doctor, celeberrimuus doctor, in- 
signite illustrissim doctor. 

+ Insigni:ted, f7/.a. Obs. rare—'. [f.as prec. 
+-ED!'.J Distinguished with a mark or badge, 

1660 Warternouse Arius & rut. 44 A clear proof of ihe 
use of Insignited banners amongst the Jewes. 

+Insignition. Ods. rare—'. [n. of action 
from L. rusignire to distinguish: sce INSIGNITE.] 
A distinguishing mark or ensign. 

1660 Watexnousk Arms & Aro 42 He will have their 
Lanners charged with Insignitions of Distinction. 

+Insignitor. Ods. rare—'.  f[agent-n. in L. 
form f. ztsignire to mark, distinguish : cf. late L. 
tusignilor an cngraver.} ‘The indcx-finger. 

1597 A. M, tr. Gutlleneau'’s Fr. Chirurg. 12/1 The 
Insignitoure, or forefinger, Lat. /audex. 

+Insignity. 06s. rare—'. [f. 1. tnsigni-s: 
sce InsiGNr a. and -1TY.] Distinguished quality ; 
distinction, eminence. 

1616 R.C. Yiimes’ Whistle i. 1126 Ther is an everlasting 
dignity Of greater worth and more insignity. 

+Insignize,v. Obs. rure—'. [f. as prec. + 
-1ZE.] trans. To distinguish, 

1678 R. K[ussrit] Geber ref. 1 The specious Titles with 
which they are insignized. 

Insignment, obs. form of I:nsiGNMENT. 

t+ Insi‘milar, 2. Obs. rare. [1N-3.] Not similar, 
unlike. 

1801 H. Skrine Aivers Gt, Brit, 47 Nol insimilar 10 the 
rocks of St. Vincent. /éfd. 389 ‘The not-insimilar scenic 
shew of Vauxhall graces the opposite shore. 

[Ix- 3.] 


Insimplicity (insimplisiti). rare. 
Absence or want of simplicity. 

1897 The Surwiz'al 345 A position of pious insincerity, or, 
shall I say insimplicity. 1897 3/enth Oct. 379 To rid them- 
selves of nineteenth century insimplicity. 1898 Weekly Neg. 
9 July 49 The insimplicities of the age have to be .. 
reckoned with. 

+ Insi-mulate,v. Ols. Also 7 insimulat ; 
fa. pple. insimulat. [f. L. iusimulit-, ppl. stem 
of tustmudd-re to bring a plausible charge against, 
accuse, f. z- (IN- 2) + s¢mulareto make like, Siuv- 
LATE. In sense 2, f. IN- 2+ SIMULATE v.] 

1. ¢rans. To charge, accuse. 

1532 More Coufut. Tindale Wks. 340 1 These. .heretikes 
haue of longe whyle neither letted, nor ceased, falsly to 
insimulate & accuse the churche of god. 1610 J. Forses 
Cert. Ree, 11, xi. (1846) §19 The holy ministrie are insimulal 
2 as restless and unquiet spirits, 1663 //agellum or O. 
Cromivell (1672) 38 Not sparing to insimulate his own 
General the Earl of Manchester of the same prevarications. 

2. To feign, simulate. rare—°, 

1623 CockERA™M, Lusimulate, to faine, 10 dissemble. 

+Insimula‘tion. Ods. rare. [ad. L. in- 
sintuldlion-em, uv. of action from tusimulare: sec 
prec.] Charge, accusation. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 44 Custome carrying 
with il selfe any secret insimulation of evill, is not to be 
followed. 1604 HH. Jacos Keasous 26 ‘This their insimula- 
tion fs against none other then Christ him selfe. 

Insincere (insinsivs), a. fad. L. tusincér-us 
not genuine, adulterated, dishonest, f. zx- (IN- 3) + 
sincerus SINCERE. ] 

1. Not sincere or yenuine; assuming a false cuis2 
in speech or conduct; dissembling, disingenuous. 
Said of persons and their actions or behaviour. 

1634 Cannr .Vecess. Separ. (1849) 280 We are persuaded 
lhey are merely their own dreams, purposely taken up, to 
counlenance by them, if they could, their insincere walking. 
1674 Marvett Corr. cexvili. Wks. 1872-5 Il. 424 Things 
stand as I heare but ticklish and insincere betwixt us and 
Holland, a1704 T. Brown Sat. agst. Wom. Wks. 1730 
I. 56 Alternate siniles and frowns, both insincere. 174 
Westey Ausw. Ch. 12 You make them a cloze, reserved, 
insincere deceitful people. 1855 Macactay “ist. Eng. xxi. 
IV. 564 Tbe King .. was never much inclined 1o engage in 
a commerce of insincere complimenls. 

+2, Not pure or genuine; adulterated, unsound. 

(The quotations cited in J. and in later Dicts, for this 
sense have ussiucere in the originals: see UNsincert.) 

Insincerely (insinsiosli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.) In an insincere manner ; without sincerity 
or candour; disingenuously. 

1625 Br. Mountacu App. Czsar 1, iv. 26 For dealing in 
Ihe case so insincerely and calumniously in their Informa- 
tions. 1692 Lockr 3rd Let. Tolerationi. Wks. 1727 II. 310 
Speaking insincerely is to speak otherwise than one thinks, 
let what he says be true or false. 1855 Macavutay Hist. 
Eng. xii. UI. 170 The few Protestants who remained in 
that part of the country joined in greeting him, and perhaps 
not insincerely. 1886 H. F. Lester Under two Fig Trees 
3:_I told Katrina insincerely that it was of no consequence. 

Insincerity (insinseriti). [f. L. gustucérus 
INSINCERE + -ITY: cf. s¢ncerily.] 

+1. Waut of purity, corruption. Oés. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts Pref., If there shal 


no more insynceritee of doctrine appere in the writynges of — 


theim that will SO saie, then [etc.]. 
2. The opposite of sincerity ; the quality of being 
insincere ; dissimulation; an instance of this. 


INSINUATE. 


@ 1699 StTILLINGFt.. Serm. IV. iii. (R.), Doing all our duties 
to God in such a inanner as our conscience cannot charge us 
with gross neglect or insincerity. 1792 Gouv. Morxis in 
Sparks Life & Writ, (1832) IL. 231. Manfredi, a statesman 
of the Italian school, who takes insincerity for wisdom. 
1856 Froupe //ist, Aug. 11. 232 In him, infinite insincerity 
was accompanied with a grace of manner which regained 
confidence as rapidly as it was forfeited. 1885 A. Donson 
Steele Introd. rz He raised his vuice unceas'ngly in con- 
demnation of the fashionable insincerities of his day. 

+ Insinew, 7. Ods. Also en-. [f In-2 + 
Sinew.J ‘vans. To furnish with sinews; to in- 
herve ; to inspire with vigour or strength. 

1597 Suans, 2 //en. /1’, wv, i. 172 All members of our 
Cause .. That are insinewed [15/ Qo. ensinewed} to this 
Action. 1611 Frorio, /nucruare, 10 ensinnew. 

+Insinewy, «. Obs. rare—'. [Ix- 3. Cf.L. 
tnnervts.| Not sinewy, weak, nervelcss. 

1653 Gaupen //icrasf. 203 Nothing more loose, spungy, 
insinnewic, and unsubstantiall, than what ariseth from no 
higher source than their own brains. 

I-nsi:nking, 74/.56. [In adv.1ic.] A sink- 
ing in; a depresston, 

1878 Dene tr. Gegeulaur's Comp. Anat. 400 An insinking 
of the surface of the body approaches the point of union of 
the two halves of the peribranchial space. 1885 J. S. Kixcs- 
tey in QO. Jrul. AMrcrose. Sc. Oct. 538 That the primary 
stigma formed by the insinking of the respiratory book is 
not the funcucbat one of the adult. 


+Insivnuance. Oés. rare—'. [f. next: sec 
eANCK. Cf. continuance.) =INSINUATION, 

1647 Crarenvon //ist, Keb, in. § 261 With some passionate 
insinuances that, since they opposed a cue regulation of 
their power, there would be no other way but to cut them 
off root and branch. 

Insinuant (insiniv,ant), @. rare. [ad. 1. 
tnsinudni-cm, pr. pple. of tsinudre to INSINUATE : 
perh. immed. a. Ff. ¢us¢uan/) 17th e. in Tatz.).] 

A, = 1nsinuatine ppl, a. 2; wheedling, ingra- 
tiating. 

21639 Wotton Educ. in Nelig. (1672) 80 Plausible, in- 
sinuant and fortunate tnen. 1685 tr. Gractan's Courtiers 
Orae, 258 Novelty is insinuant, and if it be happy, it sets a 
double value upon what is good. 1839 Baitev /estus xxi. 
(2852. soa The train Of those insinuant tempters, 

2. That stcals its way in. 

1877 Brackie Wise Wen 147 The stony seed Feels the 
insinuant dew. 

Insinuate (insi‘nize't), v. Also 6-7 -at. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. zusinudre, f. in- (In- *%) + sinudre 
to bend in windings, tocurve. Nearly all the ng. 
senses were already in Lat.; the hg. senses of the L.. 
were the first to be adopted in Ing. : sce 5, 6, 7.] 

1. trans. To introduce toituously, sinnously, in- 
directly, or by devious methods; to introduce by 
imperceptible degrecs or subtle means. 

1647 HI. Mori: Song of S. 1, App., Pref., Nor is it harder 1o 
beens how these Pricexistent Souls insinuate into Seed, 

Sanbryos, or Infants, then how Created ones are insinnated, 
3671 R. Gowen Fl 'fc/ 146 Open the pores of our bodyes by 
leat and then insinuate the malignant influences. 1678 
Cupwortn Jute/l, Syst. 1. v. 744 These Philosophers con- 
cluded concerning Souls, that .. they were Insinuated or 
Introduced into Lodies, in Generalions. 1746 BERKELEY 
Let. to Prior 20 May in Fraser Lyfe viii. (1871) 316 The 
insinuating of such salts into the wood. 1 KiENpDALe 
Yrav. WL. ixxvi. 185 Trees, which insinuale their roots inlo 
the fissures, are seen in all the lower parts of the mountains. 
1850 Rovertson Serv, Ser. ut. i. (1872) 3 There are poisons 
so destructive that a single drop insinuated into the veins 

roduces death in three minutes. 1852 Motrey Corr. (1889) 

. v. 133 Our street was narrow, and the machine could by 
no possibility be insinuated therein. 

”% 1610 Heatry St. dug. Citie of God 724 The booke 
(Malachi) insinuateth the New Testament. 

b. zefl. To introduce oneself, make one’s way, 
or penetrate, by sinuous or subtle ways. 

1598 Haxiuvt Voy. I. 556 There is ayer also, which 
insinuating it selfe by passages, and holes, into the very 
bowels of the earth, doeth puffe vp the nourishment of so 
huge a fire. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 513 Mediter- 
ranean .. in many places he insinuates himselfe within the 
Land by Gulfes or Bayes, twining hi» loving armes about. 
1759 tr. Duhamels [/usb. w. it. +1762) 206 This wet in- 
sinuates itself very easily between the husks. 1865 Dickrxs 
Mat, Fr... iii, Having insinuated himselfinto the chamber, 
1895 in Jest. Gaz. 30 May 2/2 Enormous creepers in- 
sinualed themselves everywhere. 

+e. zutr. (for reff.) Obs. 

1600 Hottann Livy xtav. xli. 1197 The Romanes espied 
where there was a breach made and lane left between, and 
there they would insinuate and wind in with their rankes 
and files. 1666 W. Bovnurst Lotmographia (1894) 28 Vbe 
Plague gradually insinuated, and crept downe Holborne and 
the Strand. 1667 Mitton /’. Z. iv, 348 Close the Serpent 
sly, Insinuating, wove with Gordian 1wine His breaded 
train, 1692 Ray Dissol. World iii. (1732) 20 Vhe Water 
where it could insinuate and make its way. @ 1774 GoLpsM. 
Surv. Exp. Philos, (1776) 11, 209 The air..is forced out of 
the substances into which it has insinuated. ; 

2. trans. To introduce (a person) by sinuous, 
stealthy, or artful ways into some position or re- 
lation; esp. ef. to worm oneself in, or make one’s 
way sinuously or stealthily into the company, 
society, favour. affection, etc. of another. 

1579 Lyty /uphues (Arb.) 134 When their sonnes shall 
insinuate themselues in the company of flatterers. 1600 
Haxcuyt Var, (1810) II. 407, I sent him two sutes of 
apparell..the better to insinuate myself into his friendship. 
1665 Swo7, AZ Netherl. 136 Then they petition against 
strangers. and insinuated their chief Deinagogues to the 
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places of greatest Honour and Trust in the Countrey. 1755 | 


Man No, 21 P 6 She knows extremely well how to insinuate 
herself. 1792 Avec. IV. Pitt 1. xix. 299 The Duke of Bour- 
bon insinuated himself so adroitly with the young .. King 
as to establish himself Prime Minister. 1807 Rosixson 
A rchzol. Grvca V. Xx. 503 Those who, by flattery and other 
mean arts, were accustonied to insinuate themselves to the 
tables of other men. 1832 tr. Siswosdi’s Ital. Rep. ix. 198 
They insinuated themselves into families to betray them. 

+b. utr. (for xefl.) To work or wheedle oneself 
indo, to ingratiate oneself with, Obs. 

1588 Suaks. 77, A.1v. ii, 38 ‘Yo see so great a Lord 
Basely insinuate, and send vs gifts. ¢ 1592 MarLowe J/as- 
sacre Paris 1.iv, Now, Madam, must you insinuate with 
the King, And tell him that ‘tis for his country’s good, 1628 
Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 70 One Angell insinuated to con- 
verse with a Wonian ; and so deceiued her to a desperate 
Fall. 1656 Sranvey //ist. Phslos. 1v. (1701) 135/2 He soon 
insinuated into the favour of Dyonysius, 1727 Dre For 
Syst. Mavic 1. iii. (1840) 86 With what address he insinuated 
into her weakest part. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. 
(1809) III. 13 ‘lo keep in fee some discreet .. matron, who 
may insinuate into her acquaintance. ; 

3. ref. Of an immatcrial thing: To instil itself 
subtly ; to win or gain a way for itself 7/0 men’s 
minds, favour, or noticc. 

1594 Hooker Fccé. /’ol. 1. vit. § 6 There is no particular 
evil which hath not some appearance of goodness whereby 
to insinuate itself. 1652 STI.LNGFL. Orig. Sacr. i. iv. § 2 
The novelty and pleasingness of Musick and Poetry did 
presently insinuate its self into the minds of men. 1776 
Giwson Decl. & FL xv. (1869) [. 332 A pure and humble 
religion gently insinuated itself into the minds of men. 1843 
Gatienxca /taly, Past & /’r. (1848) L. p. xxviii, That spirit 
of scholastic erndition which insinuated itself into Italian 
literature. 1858 Cautyte /redh. Gt. vin. is. (1872) 11. 340 
Saner thoughts Legin to insinuate themselves. 

+b. duty. (for ref.) Obs. 

1601 Houtvnp //iny L1. 372 Things plausible to the world 
crept and insinuated farther into the heart of man. 1672 
Murvete Neh. Transp. 1. 306 Yo bring them off with Con- 
science, and (which insinuates into all men) some little Repu- 
tation. 

+4. trans. To draw, win, or attract (a person, 
ctc.) subtly or covertly ¢o or 2/0 something. Ods. 

1594 J. P. (tile), Dame Helen Branch, by whose godly 
and virtuous life virgins are insinuated to virtue, wives to 
faithfulness, and widows to Christian contemplation (La- 
thain). 1624 Hevwoop Gunath, ui. 143 ‘Vo reobtaine his 
principalitie hee insinuated unto his aide Porsenna King of 
the Tuscans. «1677 Barkow ks. (1626) LIL. Serm. xxxiii. 
364 ‘Vhese [kinds of flattery)]..do insinuate our mind, and.. 
do inveagle to sin more effectually. — 

5. To introduce, couvey, or impart to the mind 
indirectly, covertly, or privily; to infuse or instil 
subtly or imperceptibly. 

1529 Mort Pyaloge 1. xxv. 36a/1 He temperyth hys reue- 
lacyons and in such wyse doth insinuate and inspyre them 
into the brestys of hys crysten people, that by the secrete 
instynct of the holy gost, they consent and agre to gether 
in one, 1553 -[cf 1 Jury Sess, 2. c. 1 § 2 A very few persons 
.. deuised first to insinuat a scruple into the King your 
fathers conscience. 1626 W. Scrater &.rf. 2 Thess. (1629) 
Aivb, On fairest pretenses, to insinuate errour about the 
time of Christs second comming. 1665 Boyte Occas. Refl. 
v. ii. (1848) 303 Opportunity to insinuate into the minds of 
the people, thas their Persecutois had rather see men vitions, 
than inquisitive. 1774 Wanton //ist. Eng. Poctry xxx. 
11, 263 Our Author with much address insinuates to King 
James the Fourth an exhortation to conjugal fidelity. 184 
D'IsrauyLi Aonen, Lit, (1867) 128 Under Elizabeth favourite 
phrases were insinuated into the dialect by over-refined travel- 
lers. 1862 Mavrice J/or. & A/et. Philos. IV. ix. § 8. 530 
1n which wisdom was to be insinuated not enforced. 

6. To c»nvey (a statement or notion) by indirect 
suggestion ; to hint obliquely: now generally with 
implication of cunning or underhand action. 

1s6r THroGuorton in Tytler /’roofs 4 fllusir. vi. 467 
Whatsvever the said queen shall insinuate your maj. of him. 
1563 Winjget IVs. (1890) II. 10 He can nocht cal it a 
General Counsel, sa he apperis to insinuat that the haly 
Fatheris aggreit nocht thare ainangis thame selfis. 1596 
Dacrympre tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 395 Sum wicket per- 
sounis clattiris behind backis, and insinuatis, how contrare 
thair vtilitie was that Jornay. 1692 Br. Evy Ausiw. Jouch- 
stone 223 Now that is said to be insinuated which is not ¢x- 
pressly prepounded butadumbrated and obscurely indicated. 
1732 Berkerey Adciphr. 1. § 4 Hints and allusions, expres- 
sing little, insinuating much. 19772 Fanius Lett. \xviii. 355 
Was it. insinuated to you..that no felony was committed ? 
1817 Cosuetr /’o/. Ney. 15 Feb. 207 After so much had been 
said, and so much more had been insinuated, to misrepresent 
my own particular views. 1825 I’. JerreKson A ufobiog, Wks. 
1859 I. 67, 1. .did not think it proper to insinuate any doubt 
of the fair conduct of his government. 1828 D'Israr.i 
Chas. 1,1. v. 99 [He] delicately insinuated that the marriage 
would never take place. 

absol. 1858 Frovoe Hist. Eng. U1. xii. 30 He must go 
beyond the matter and beside it, and insinuate when he was 
unable to assert. 

7. To signify or express indirectly; to give to 
understand; to hint, suggest, imply. Oés. or arch. 

1533 More Axnsw. Paysoued Bho i. vi. Wks. 1045.1 By 
these woordes..our Sauiour dyd as the old holye doctours 
declare, insinuate, and secretelye sygnifye to theym, the 

meate of hys owne blessed person. 1555 EDEN Decades 99 

By whiche woordes the poore man seemed to insinuate that 
he had byn robbed, 1605 Wier Hevafla Gen. 198 It was 
God that talked with him, and not an angel, as the words of 

the text insinuate. 1638 F. Junius /a‘ul. of Anctents 161 

Huge power, which is signified by the scepter ; sometimes 
a sore hurt, which is insinuated by the serpents. 1641 

Makmios A vtiguary 1, He did insinuate with his eyes, unto 

me, I should depart and leave them. 1776 G. Sempre Butld- 

ing in Water 146 The small Dart at r. insinuates, that only a 
small Quantity of the ‘Vide comes into the Harbour. 
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Scott Tales My Landlord Ser. 1. Introd., Our metropolis 
and mart of gain, whereby I insinuate Glasgow. 

+8. Law. To enter (a deed or document) in an 
official register ; to register; to deliver or lodge for 
registration. Cf. Instnuation 6. (F. zustnzer, late 
Ly tustnudre.) Obs. 

129 Act 21 Hen, VIII, c.5 Every suche bysshoppe or 
ordynary..shall approve insynuate seale and regystre from 
lyme to tyme the said testamentes. 1602 FurBecke 2nd /'¢ 
f'arall, 32 Such Testaments must be insinuated to the 
Officiall or Commissarie of the Bishop of the Dioces within 
foure monethes after the death of the testator: which insinu- 
ation is appointed by Law. 

Hence Insi‘nuated f//.a.; Insi-nuating vi. sd. 

1605 VERSTEGAN Dee./n-el!, x.(1628) 338 Borrowed from such 
before-insinuated languages as haue no dependance on ours. 
1643 Mitton Divorce Introd. (1851) 4 The suttle insinuat- 
ing of Error and Custome. 1655 M. Carter Hon, Readiv. 
(1660) 23 Eminent preferments ; which they too often come 
to, more by insinuated favour, than reall desert. 1828 
Lights & Shades \1.192 A smile and insinuated sovereign, 
which purchase my lord's butler. at: 

t+Insi‘nuate, p//.a. Obs. [ad. L. tustuuai- 
us, pa. pple. of tzsinudre: see prec. and -ATE *.] 
Insinuated. (Const. as fa. pple. or adj.) 

1534 More 7 reut. on Passion Wks.1292,2 The great mistery 
of Christespassyon, .lyttle and lyttleat sundry seasons to bee 
sygnifyed and insinuate conueniently to man. 1671 Jrue 
sNouconf. Pref., [thought it worth my pains..to check the 
tumor of this insinuat boasting. 

Insi‘nuating, f//. a. [f. prec. vb. + -1NG 2. 

1, That penetrates by sinuons windings between 
the particles of a body; subtly penetrating. 

1615 J. Stepnens Satyr. /ss. (ed. 2) 170 His wit and appre- 
hension (like the insinuating ayre) will pierce through lesse 
cranyes then the pores of a mans bodie. 1735 SOMERVILLE 
Chase 1v. 369 Th’ insinuating Eel, that hides his Head Le- 
neath the slimy Mud. 1744 BerkEnry Sirts § 60 A volatile, 
smooth, insinuating oil. 1799 tr. JJe/ster's Lett. Eng. 165 
Llack smoak..of the most subtile and insinuating nature. 

2. That artfully works his way into company, 
position, favour, etc. ; wily, wheedling, ingratiat- 
ing. Of persons, their inanner, ete. 

1sor Sunaks. 1 //en. F/, uu. iv. 35 Without all colour Of 
base insinuating flatterie, 1 pluck this white Rose with 
Plantagenet. rggz Naste /?. /'entlesse (ed. 2) 11 b, Let not 
a seruile insinuating slaue creepe betwixt your legges into 
credit with your Lords. 1664 H. More J/yst. Lui. 209 
A more cunning [mpostour and insinuating Hypocrite. 1782 
Cowrer J’regr. Err. 7 By what unseen aud unsuspected 
arts The serpent [error twines round human hearts .. ‘7 he 
pvisonous, black, insinuating worm. a@ 1859 Macautay //is!. 
fing. xxiii. V.27 Englishnien of honourable name, distin- 
guished appearance, and insinuating address. 

Ilence Insi‘nuatingly adv., in an insinuating 
manner; Insi‘nuatingness (lailey vol. II, 1727). 

1861 G. Mrrroits £. /farringion 1. vi. 88 He insinuat- 
ingly remarked he could jog onall night. 1882 Mrs. Riupbett 
Pr. Wales's Garden-Party 24 ‘1s your husband very shy, 
Mrs. Arkley ?" enquired the judge’s granddaughter, blandly 
and insinuatingly. 

Insinuation (insiniz,éZ-fon). [ad. L. fustnud- 
/ion-em,n. of action f. tustuudre to INSINUATE: cf. 
KF. ¢gustnuation (16th c. in Littré).] The action of 
insinuating. 

1. A winding or twisting. 

1661 Evetyn Diary 15 July, I greately admired at the 
extravagant turnings, insinuations, and growth of certaine 
birch trees among the rocks. 189 J. Martineau Zss. II. 
3 The infinitely fine insinuations of analysis. 

2. Introdnetion or entrance by winding, indirect, 
or stealthy motion; creeping or slipping in covertly 
or stcalthily ; stealing in, 

1614 Br. Hau Recol/. Treat. 488 Pleasure is of a winding, 
aud serpentine nature; .. Withall, her insinuations are 
so cunning, that you shall not perceive your excesse, till 
[etc]. 1624 Donne Seri, ii. 17 That a Virgin may have a 
child by the insinuation and practise of the Devill. 1644 
Buiwek Chiro/. 114 Omit this benevolent insinuation of the 
Hand. 1664 Evetyn Sy/va (1679) 13 These concussions of 
the Roots, loosning the mould, make room for their more 
easie insinuations. 1685 Borie Salud, Arr 31 The possible 
insinuation of Effluvia, that rove in the Air, at the pores 
of the skin. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 139 Putrefaction 
on the one part, and gradual iusinuation of stony par- 
ticles on the other, until the petrifaction is completed. 
a 1806 Lp. Macartney Is. LI. 365 (Jod.) The resistance 
of adamant is insufficient to defeat the insinuation of a fibre. 

3. The action of stealing into the favour or affec- 
tions of any one by winning, persuasive, or subtle 
means; ingratiation. Also, an instance of this, 
a winning or ingratiating action or speech. 

1553 T. Witson A’Aet. (1589) 101 A privie twinyng, or close 
crepyng in, to win favours with muche circumstaunce, 
called insinuation. 1644 Butwer Chiron. 7 When She came 
to read it, and found not the insinuations of elocution and 
gesture, 1676 tr. Wachiavellr’s Prince (1883) 181 He..made 
use of..courtesy and insinuation. 1720 We1ton Suffer. Sonu 
of God I. xvi, 465 By the Winning Insinuations of His 
Agreeable Discourses. 1728 Morcan Algiers 1. Pref. 2, 1 
never advanced a Step by way of Insinuation, to curry 
Favour or Affection, as they say, on any Side. 1814 Scott 
Wav. xxi, [Her voice} possessed as well the tones which im- 
press awe and conviction as those of persuasive insinuation, 

+b. Rhet. A kind of exordium to a speech 
designed artfully to win over the hearers. Ods. 
€1530 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 53 There is yet an other maner, 
to begyn by insinuacion. -he must vse, in stede of a preface, 
an insinuacion. 1§53 1. Witson A fet. 60 [nsinuation must 
then, and not els, be used, when the judge is greaved with 
us, and our cause hated of the hearers. 1586 A. Day Eng, 


1816 | Secretary 1. (1625) 11 We study to winne favour or allow. | 
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ance... sometimes by insinuation, wherein covertly .. we 
seeke..to shew that the case is tollerable. 1616 BuLLoKaAR, 
/nsinualion, a cunning speech to creepe into ones fauour, 

4, The subtle or insensible instilling of anything 
into the mind. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 201 b, Abhorre to admyt 
in thy mynde y® leest insinuacyon or poynt of ony maner of 
corrupcyon. 31678 CupwortH J/u:fell. Syst. t. iv. § 15. 276 
Who by the insinuation of divine truth hath delivered us 
from such great Errors of mind. 1697 Potter Antig. 
Greece WW. xiii. (1715) 310 Lhe Mind and Phantasy being 
pure..might be the fitter to receive Divine insinuations. 
1863 J. G. Murpuy Como. Gen. ii. 17 By the insinuation 
of a few fundamental and germinant notions into his mind. 

5. The suggestion or hinting of anything indi- 
rectly, covertly, or by allusion or implication. Also 
with p/., an indirect or covert suggestion. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 819/1 Many other neces- 
sary truthes, though they be spoken of in scripture, and 
sume insinuacion made of them..yet [etc.]}. 1533 — Auszw. 
Poysoned Bk. aw. viii. Wks. 1112 1 He gaue then an insinua- 
cion and significacion therof, in that he sajd, And yt bred 
that [ shal] gene you is my fleshe. 1642 Mitton A fol, 
Smect. Introd., Wks. (1851) 258 A modest title should only 
informe the buyer what the book containes without furder 
insinuation, 1664 H. More J/yst. /nig., Apol. 328 Yhere 
is not the least insinuation or show of implication that God 
is the Author of sin. 1727 De For Syst. A/agic 1. iv. (1840) 
96 Whether Satan did it thus, or by any other method of 
insinuation, we are not sure. 1748 Ason's Voy. 11. vii. 356 
Which groundless insinuations had indeed too much woe 
1884 L. J. Junnincs Croker Papers 1. x. 287 ‘Vhis insinua- 
tion.. was promptly met and disposed of at the time. 

+6. Zaw. The production or delivery of a will 
for official registration, as a step towards procuring 
probate. (Soin F.; late L. veszzezea¢zo notification, 
publication, Cod. Justin.) Obs. 

1829 Act at Hen. VII1, c. 5 Any. .person..whyche..shall 
have auctorite or power to take or receyve probacyon in- 
synuacion or approbacion of testament. 1602 [see IN- 
SINUATE 7.8}. 1706 Puitutrs, /usinuation ofa Will.., the 
first Production of it, or the leaving it in the Register’s 
Hands, in order to its Probate. 1726 AYLIFFE Parervon 534 
The Insinuation or Registring of Wills is the Publication of 
Wills at the Acts of Court. 

Insinuative (insinizje'tiv, -ctiv), a. [f. L. 
tustuudl-, ppl. stem of zustnudre to INSINUATE + 
“IVE: cf. F. zusinualif (17th c. in Hatz-Dann.).] 
Characterized by insinuation, tending to insinuate. 

1. Having the tendency or property of stealing 
into favour or confidence; subtly ingratiating. 

1s9z Bacon Os. Lite i. in Resuscitatio (1661) 108 Any 
Popular, or [nsinuative, Carriage of Himself. 1612 ‘I’. Vav- 
10k Comm, Tilus ii. 14 Preuent the wiles and policies of 
this tyrant; for he is of a serpentine, creeping, and insinn- 
atine nature, 1626 W.Sciater £.a/.2 Thess. (1629) Aivb, 
First, Proceme insinnatiue, Cap. 1. ad Vers. 5. [Cf. prec. 3 b.] 
1647 TRave Comm. Matt. vii. 15 The locusts also. .have faces 
like women insinuative and flattering. @ 1656 Br. Hatv 
Gt. [nipostor (R.), 1s a man .. plaine dealing? he is rudely 
uncivill: is he wisely insinuative? he is a flatterer. 1683 
Cave Lecclestastict, Athanasius 93 His Discourse [was] 
plausible and insinnative. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Vat. (1834) 
If. gor he insinuative force of sympathy and intercourse 
with other people. — pes 

2. Tending to insinuate or gently instil into the 
mind. 

1786 G. CHALMERS Liye De Foe (1841) 78 Such insinuative 
instruction as [has} seldom been equalled, but never sur- 
passed. 

3. Characterized by or involving insinuation or 
suggestion; given to or making insinuations ; 
prone to allnsive suggestion ; suggestive, hinting. 

1648 FE. Srarxe in Shute’s Sarah & Hagar (1649) aija, 
None whatsoever extant (writings are] so copious and in- 
sinuative in the Auplication. 1736 Lepiarp Life Mari: 
borough 11, 223 What a Heap of insinnative Scandal .. is 
here thrown upon the greatest Man of his Age. 1859 Kincs- 
Ley J/isc. (1860) If. 35 Not to excite the minds of the 
public against him by those insinuative or vituperative 
epithets, which are but adders and scorpions. : 

Hence Insinuatively adv., in an insinuative 
manncr; Insi‘nuativeness, insinuative quality. 

1617 Couns Def Bp. Ely u. viii. 309 Not literally, not 
expressely, but yet insinuatiuely and intentionally. 1657- 
83 Evetyn Hiést. Relig. (1850) I. 249 Craftily and insinua- 
tively introduced by the subtlety of Satan. 1727 Baicey vol. 
ll, /usinuatingness, (usinuativeness, insinuating Nature, 
Engagingness, Winningness. 1837 T. Hook Fuck Brag ii, 
Appeared to be wholly unconscious of his insinuativeness. 

Insinuator (insinizjeltar). Also 7 -er. [a. 
L. tustnudtor, agent-u, f. zsistedre to INSINUATE : 
see -o8.] One who insinuates. a. One who art- 
fully creeps into favour; b. One who hints or 


suggests subtly. a 
1598 Fiorio, /usinuatore, an insinuator, a craftie slie 
creeper into ones bosome, fauor or mind. 1619 PurcHas 
Alicrocosmius \xi. 604 To keepe out the Robber and Cheater, 
the violent Intruder, and fraudulent Insinuater. «1641 Dr. 
Mowuntacu Acts & Alon, (1642) 416 They were not Insinua- 
tors with the female sexe. 1741 RicHARoSON /’amiela Xxvill, 
Why, prythee now, insinuator, said he, say the worst you 
can. 1748 — Clarissa xlii, This is all you desire at present, 
creeper-on, insinuator ! —- 
Insinuatory (insiniaateri), a. [f. L. ssenu- 
@- (see INSINUATE v,) + -ORY.] =INSINUATIVE, 
1871 Morey Voltaire iii. (1872) 123 This philosophising 
is very much more indirect, insinuatory, and furtive. 
Insipid (insi-pid), a. (sd.) [ad. late L. susepidus 
tasteless, f. 2#- (IN-3) + sapidus well-tasted, wise, 
prudent, Sapip: ef. F. zwsepide (15th c. in Hatz.- 
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Darm.). Sense 3 is found in med.L. and the 
Romanic langs., whence app. in Eng.] 

1. Without taste, tasteless; also, having only a 
very slight taste; without perceptible flavour or 
flavour sufficient to gratify the palate. 

1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 109 There are also some 
Apples that are insipid, or without taste. 1626 Bacox Sylva 
§ 632 There be Plants that haue their Roots very Hot and 
Aromaticall; And their Seeds rather Insipide; As Ginger. 
1756 C. Lucas fss. Waters 1.82 No water can be pure 
that is not quite insipid. 1774 Gotpsa, Vat, Hist. (1776) 
IV. 23 The tame rabbits are larger than the wild ones..but 
their flesh is not so good, being more insipid and softer. 
181r A. T. TnHosmson Lond. Diss, (1818) 103 Good and 
recent yellow wax has a slight odour of honey, is insipid. 
1822 Imison Sc. & Art II. 87 The rest of the earths are 
insipid, and are scarcely at all soluble in water. 

b. Lath. Insipid diabetes diabetes insipidus), a 
form of the disease, distinguished from saccharine 
diabetes (dtabetes mellitus): see DIABETES. 

1879-89 J. M. Duncan Lect, Dis. $80. xiii. (ed. 4) 87 In 
this kind of retention there is frequently, and probably 
always, a kind of insipid diabetes present. _— 

2. fig. Wanting the qualities which excite interest 
or eiuotion; uninteresting, lifeless, dull, flat. 

(In many early quotations it is doubtful whether the sense 
meant was 2 or 3.) 

16.. Everyx Diary 18 Ang. 1649, In y* coach..went Mrs, 
tarlow, the King's mistress and mother to y* Duke of 
Monmouth, a browne, beautifull, bold, but insipid creature. 
wio-11 Swirt Lett, (1767) 111. 89 This was an insipid 
snowy day, no walking day. 1723 Orsono ihid. EI. 33, Tain 
still such an insipid correspondent. 1753 Ilocartu Anal. 
Beauty vi. 36 How soon does a face that wants expression, 
grow insipid, tho’ it be ever so pretty. 1845 Disrani Sybil 
(1863) 153 Mr. Mountchesney and Lord Milford poured 
forth several insipid compliments. 1858 Lyrron tV/at will 
he do?1. i, Kisses, though pleasant in private, are insipid 
in public. 

+3. Devoid of taste, intelligencc, or jndgement ; 
stnpid, foolish, dull. Ods. 

165: Baxter Jif. Baft. 185, | am sorry..that you should 
lory in such insipide arguing. 1662 Pepvs Diary 29 Sept., 

Midsummer Night’s Dream’ .. is the most insipid ridi- 
culous play that ever I saw. 1665 — /éed. 15 Jan., To 
church, where a most insipid young coxcomb preached. 
1688 Ly. DeLcamer $V&s. (1694) 20 Words and Phrases with- 
out Sense Tickle the Ears of insipid people. 1784 Cowrrr 
Task in. 642 Without it [elegance], all is gothic asthe scene 
‘Yo which th’ insipid citizen resorts. 

+ B. as sé. An insipid person or thing; one who 
is deficient in sense, spirit, or taste. Ods. 

axjoo BL. Dict. Cant. Crew, Insipids, Block-heads, 
ed Dr. Foe Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 114 Whether the 
flights of their insipids are ecstacies of the adored, or of the 
horrid. 1781 P. Kinc Mod. Lond. Spy 24 It was therefore 
agreed to class me as an insipid. @ 1834 Lams Final Mem, 
i. To Coleridge 192 ‘Tis better not to think of present possi- 
bles, that we may not be out of humour with present insipids. 

Insipidity (insipiditi). [f. prec. + -1tv: ef. 
F, insipidité (1572 in Hatz.-Daun.).] 

1. The quality of being insipid. a. Tasteless- 
ness. 

1611 Cotcr., /nsipidtité, insipiditie, wallowishnesse, vn- 
sauourinesse. 1706 Putwuirs, /asipidity, a being insipid, 
unsavoury. 1740 Cneyxe Aegémen p. liv, Water being 
signatur'd by its greatest Fluidity and Insipidity. 1807 T. 
‘Tuosison Chet. 11. 102 Water owes its agreeable taste to 
the presence of air; hence the insipidity of boiled water. 

b. Want of life or spirit, lack of interest, dullness. 

1715 tr. .C’tess D'Annoy's sks. 247 The Reason of the 
Heaviness and Insipidity of my Behaviour. 1796 JANE 
Austen Sense & Sens. xi. (1849) 43 Her insipidity was in- 
variable, for even her spirits were always the same. 1875 
Watney Life Lang. vii. 113 The. .insipidity of words worn 
out by the use of persons who have put netther knowledge 
nor feeling into them. : 

+e. Want of taste or judgement; weakness, 
folly. Ods. 


1603 Frorio Montague u, ii. (1632) 191 To teach him his 
mortalitie, and our insipiditie. 1732 Swirt Corr. Wks. 1841 
II. 670 A lieutenant-general of the queen's army that had 
courage and insipidity enough to hear the poor doctor 
preach to the bare walls. 

2. With az and fl. An example of insipidity ; 
an insipid person, remark, etc. 

1822 Cartyte Lett., The ‘mob of gentlemen’ talking in- 
sipidities and giving dinners. 1843 Mxrs. Cartyre Le??, I. 
214 Various other men..some other half-dozen insipidities. 
1884 Chr. Commri,.-12 June 833/1 The utterance of a slight 
insipidity. 

Insipidly (insi-pidli), adv. [f. Instprp + -Ly2.] 
In an insipid manner; tastelessly ; dully ; + sense- 
lessly, foolishly. 

1647 CLARENDON /71sf. Keb. 1. § 54 This doctrine was in- 
sipidly and perniciously urged by them. 1699 GARTH 
Dispeus. 1. 46 Demurely meek, insipidly serene. 1799 
tr. Meisler’s Lett, Eng. 168 Their pulse is served to table 
insipidly cooked. 1834 Mepwixn Augler in b\Vales IL. 210 
Insipidly regular faces. 1876 Geo. Eviot Dan. Der. 1. iii, 
It was a matter of extreme interest to her .. that the family 
life would cease to be entirely, insipidly feminine. 

Insipidness (insi:pidnés). [fas prec. +-NEss.] 
The quality or fact of being insipid ; insipidity. 

1626 DosxeE Sernz. xxi. 211 Insipidnesse and tastlesnesse 
in his Palate. 1665-6 Pais, Zrans. 1. 51 The Insipidness 
of resolved Ice made of Sea Water. 1711 SHAPTESBURY 
Characl. (1737) UI. 274 Their remisness, uncorrectness, in- 
sipidness, and downright ignorance of all literate art, 1858 
Howtann Ti/coméb's Lett. viii, 162 Oftentimes, when you are 
busy with your modest affairs.. you will be tempted to 
repine at their quietness and insipidness. 
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Insipience (insi-piéns). (a. OF. zuszprence 
(1sth c. in Godef. , ad. L. destpientia folly, f. 70- 
sifient-em: see INsiP1ENT.] ‘The quality of being 
insipient; lack of wisdom; unwisdom, foolishness. 

1422 Hoccireve Jonathas 228 This lonathas, this inno- 
cent yong man..The rynz hir tooke, of bis insipience. 14.. 
Songs 4% Carols (1847) Iviil. 67 Whan..in wowen be fownd 
nuincypyens; Than put hem in trust and confydens. 1603 
Fionio Montaigne ur. iit (1632) 459 All wisedome is un- 
savourie, that is not conformed.to common insipience. 1625 
Sutecey Love-tricks iu. v, Vour accession is grateful, my 
most gentle luinp of insipience. 1864 Kincstry has then 
does Newman mean? 27 Yoo many prefer the charge of 
insincerity to that of insipience. 

+Insi‘piency. Obs. rare—°. [sce -ENCY.] = 
prec. 1727 in Baicey vol. II. 

Insipient (insi‘piént), a. and 55. Also 6 erron. 
inscip-,incip-,incypyent. [ad. L. zws7prent-em, 
f. dn- (IN- 3) + sapient-em wise, SAPIENT.] 

A adj. Void of wisdom; unwise, foolish. ? Ods. 
(Now mostly, or wholly, disused to avoid confusion 
with /verpicnt.) 

1528 Roy Aede Afe (Arb.) 97 Uraynles and insipient. 
1547 ltoorpE Brey. Slealth Pref. 2 Fooles and incipient 
persons. 1576 Freminc Panofl. Epist. 186, [should not only 
shew my selfe foolish and insipient, but also saucie. 3647 
Crarespon Contempl, ‘Vracts (1727) 507 There are very 
learned men who distinguish and put a great difference be- 
tween the insipient manand the fool, 1811 /fen7y fsabetla 
1, 246 The insipient fears of a timid inind. 

+ B. 56. An unwise or foolish person. Oés. 

1494 Fasyax Chron. vu. 551 Where the Chylde or in. 
sypient drynkyth the swete and delycious wordis unany- 
sydly. 1533 rita ctusw. Jove (182,) 162 Tt wall go nigh 
to prove hini an insipient, for granting that there is a pur- 
gatory. 1633 Mart Mancn, Ad Vonde (16 3¢) €6 There be 
certaine Subsupients so worldly wise, as they thinke all other 
men insipients. 

Hence + Insi:piently zdv., unwisely, foolishly. 

1536 Loorpe Let. to Cromwell 1 Apr. in [utrod. Knowl. 
(1670) Forewords 52 They wolde cause me wrett full incypy- 
ently to pe prior of london. 1550 Batt «fpol. 61 Neyther 
was Gods servyce therby lefte nor defrauded, as yow 1n- 
sippently write. 

Insist (insist), 7. (ad. J. zws/ité-re to stand 
upon, persist, dwell upon, f. zz- | In-*) + s/stere to 
stand: cf. F. ¢vsister (1336 in IMatz.-Darm.).] 

1. ¢ntr. To stand or rest 07 or upon. ? Obs. 

1598 Fiorio, /usistere, to insist .to staie, rest or leane 
vpon, 1612 Berrewoop Lang. 4 Nelig. xv. 150 No straight 
line insisteth perpendicularly, on tbe face or circumference 
of any special body ..except only those that proceed directly 
to the center of the sphear. 1656 tr. //obdbes’ [:lem, Philos. 
(1839) 195 ‘'wo strait lines meeting in the circumference of 
acircle and insisting upon equal arches. 1709-29 V. ManbEY 
Syst. Math., Geom. 159 Angles likewise which insist on the 
Diameter, are all Right Angles, 1812 Woonpnouse Astron, 
xXNXVi. 357 An eclipse caused by the shadow of the globe on 
which he insists. 1823-79 [see INsistine fAé. a. 1). 

2. intr, Yo continue steadfastly or persist iz a 
course of action, to follow steadfastly zx (ov) 
a person’s steps, etc.; to continue with urgency ; 
to persevere. arch. 

1586 Let. Earle Leycester 24 She hath neuerthelesse in- 
sisted in her former practises. 3989 Nasun Ded. Creene's 
Menaphon (Arb.) 10 1n whose traces..manie other reverent 
Germaines insisting, have reedified the ruines of our de- 
cayed Libraries. 1597 Mortey /nfrod. Afns. 126 It will be 
needlesse to insist any longer in teaching him descant. 1638 
F. Junius Paint. of Ancients 291 Yo caste our eyes upon 
Nature, and to insist in her steps. 1680 H. Dopwett /7v0 
Lett. (1691) 202 Many of the primitive Hereticks.. exactly 
insisted on their footsteps. 1809 Erskine's Princ. Se. Law 
207 An action may be defined, a demand regularly made 
and insisted in .. for the attaining or recovering of a right. 

+b. trans. To follow in (a person’s steps,. Ods. 

163: R.H. Arvaignm. Whole Creature xii. § 4. 133 Wee 
insist their steps, whether crooked or straight. : 

3. intr. Yo dwell at length or with emphasis ox 
or upon (tof, tin) a matter; hence, ¢o zsist on 
= to assert or maintain persistently. Formerly, also, 
+ to take one's stand oz (772) a point. 

1596 Datrympre tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 118 Because we 
heir haue perchance ouer lang insisted, and haue beine 
tedious to the reider, in sum particular materis. 1607 
Suaxs. Cor, ui. iii. 17 Let them If I say Fine, cry Fine ; 
if Death, cry Death, Insisting on the olde prerogatiue. 
1609 B. Jonson Case is Altered 1. ii, 1 cannot now insist 
Upon particulars. 1611 W. Scrater Aey (1629) 131, Ihave 
the longer insisted in this vice, hecause I see [etc.]. 1630 
Prynneé Anti-Armuin. 173 On which our Arminians must 
insist for proofe of their vniuersall redemption. 1713 
Berxecey //ylas & Phit. wi. Wks. 1871 1. 338, I shall insist 
nolonger on that point. 1793 Burke Coud. Minority Wks. 
VII. 263 The ruling Jacobins insist upon it, that [etc.]. 
1875 Jowett Plafo (ed. 2) 1. 408 Socrates is not prepared 
to insist on the literal accuracy of this description. 

b. with clause: To maintain persistently or 
positively ¢ha¢ a thing is so. 

a1715 Burxet Own Time (1725) I. 1. 239 Leighton in- 
sisted, that it ought to be done for that very reason. 1768 
STERNE Sent. Fourn., Case of Delicacy (1888) 252, I begged 
a thousand pardons, but insisted it was no more than an 
ejaculation. 1818 CruisE Digest (ed. 2) V. 489 It was 
insisted that the testator had restrained the estate of in- 
heritance during her life. 3875 Jowett Plato ed. 2)1V.19 
Protarchus..insists that. .all pleasures are good. 

4. To make a demand with persistent urgency ; 
to take a persistent or peremptory stand in regard 
to a stipulation, claim, demand, proposal, etc. 


Const. 012, «fon (formerly for, against, or i2fn.). 


INSISTING. 


1623 Lo. Hersert in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. IIL. 165 
That the sayd Kinge of Spaine would never insiste upun 
obtaininge those priviledges. 1647 CLaxenton //ist. Keb. 
1. § 21 This condition should be first humbly insisted ou. 
sgor C. Davenant Peace & $ art. xi. (1704!) I. 244 Those 
who..insist for a strange kind of Latitude, and to have 
Priviledges above the rest of their Fellow Subjects, a1715 
Burnet Own Time (1725 1.11. 300 They insisted mainly 
against kneeling at the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
1749 Br. Lavinctos Lnthus. Methodists (1754) 1. ii. 34 oa 
Spouse insisting to play another Game, she lost it. 1778 
Jounson in Boswelf 28 Apr., No good and worthy man will 
Insist upon another man’s drinking wine. 1875 W. 5. Hav- 
warp Love agst. Vorid 77 Since you insist, I cannot help 
it. 31896 Law Times C. 408/1 It is now time to insist on 
the necessary appointment being made. 

b. with ¢Aa? and clause. 

1676 tr. Guillatiere’s Soy. Athens 17 We insisted that 
when we struck and saluted them. the Frigot should hang 
out either the French or English Coiours. 1883 Froupe 
Short Stud. IV. 1. it. 33 The king insisted that a sacred 
profession should not be used as a screen for the protection 
of felony. 

Insistence (insi‘sténs). Also 8--anee. [f. 
InNsIsT v. (or its L. source) +-ENCE. The spelling 
in -ance follows ass/stance, resistance, from French : 
cf, mod.F. zves¢stance, Mercier, 1801).} The action 
of insisting ; the fact of being insistent ; emphatic 
or urgent dwelling upon a statement, demand, ctc. ; 
also the quality of being insistent; = neat. 

1611 Frorio, /usistenza, insistence, persistance, an in- 
sisting. 1644 Dicay A/ans Soul (1645) 111 It requireth no 
further particular insistance upon it, to shew [etc.]. 1727 
art See in Publik 137 (Jod.) The figure called epi- 
mone by the Greeks, and which we may call insistance. 
1798 W. Tayior in Alonthly Rev. XXVIII. 210 His general 
insistance on tradition, 1863 Kinciaky Crimea (1876) I. ix. 
130 A... tone of insistence bordering at times on intimida- 
tion, 1865 M. Arsxotp £ss. Crit. vii. (1875) 300 The per: 
petual insistence on the motive of firture rewards and 
punishments, 18gz Mus. Crosse Aed letter Days 1. 241 
She says with great insistence that her rhymes are meant 
for rhymes. 

Insistency (insi‘stcnsi). Also -aney. [f. as 
prec.: see -ENCY.} The qnality of being insistent ; 
perseverance in dwelling upon, pressing, or nain- 
taining something ; urgency, pertinacity; also, an 
instance of this, 

1859 W. Axpi.xson Disc. (1£60) 236 The faithfulness of the 
preacher's insistency. 1878 Mrs. Siowt aganuc P. iv. 
(1879) 30 Its ticking Legan to strike . with a nervous insis- 
tancy on her ear. 188: Llackw. Alag. Mar, 400 Sent a 
gentleman from France to invite him thither with great tn- 
sistency. 1887 1. Haxpy $$ oodlanders xxvii. 189 The ter- 
rible insistenctes of society. 

Insistent (insi-stént,, a. (sé.) Also 9 -ant. 
[ad. L. cesistent-em, pr. pple. of zvsistéve to 1Ns18T.] 

1. Standing or resting on something. rare. 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Kelig. (1672) 19 That the breadth 
of the Substruction Le at least double to the insistent Wall. 
1755 JouNson, /msistent, resting upon anything. a 1886 
Sir S. Fercuson Ogham I[nscript. (1887 125 Parallel 
straight lines insistent on and dependent from others. 

2. Dwelling firmly on something asserted, de- 
manded, etc.; persistent, urgent. Hence, Enforc- 
ing attention, obtruding itself upon the attention. 

1868 Gero. Eniot Sp. Gipsy 111. 234 The eye of day, The 
insistent summer sun, scems pitiless. 1876 — Dan. Der... 
xxx, He got no answer, and .. repeated his question in an 
insistent tone. 1879 Froupe Cxsar xiii, 187 The aristocracy 
had become more insistent upon the privilege of birth, 1880 
T. Harpy 7rnmpet-Major fi I. xxxii. 56 The solitude was 
rendered yet more insistent by the silerce of the mill-wheel. 
1888 Pall Matt G. 2 Oct. 1/2 The insistent facts of sin, 
suffering, and misery. 1893 Setocs Yrav. S. E. Africa 50 
‘The natives .. were very insistent that I should try and 
shoot one. 

3. Ornith. [F. inststant.] Applied to the hind 
toe of birds when it is inserted so high that it 
touches the ground only with its tip: opposed to 
incumbent, 31886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

B. as sé. An insistent person. 

1868 KinGLaKke Crimea (1877) IV. xiii. 408 Insistants.. 
approaching him with their urgency. 1881 Mrs. C. Praep 
Policy & P. 1. 17 ‘We don’t mean to let you clear out’... 
cried one of these insistents. ae 

Hence Insi‘stently adv., in an insistent manner, 
with insistence. 

1873 Miss Broucutox Naucy II. 117 He earnestly and 
insistantly begs of me to gather all my people. .around me. 
1876 Geo. Eriot Dan. Der, v. xxxvi, ‘Then tell me what 
better I can do’, said Gwendolen, insistently. 1879 H. James 
Hawthorne 114 The interest of the story lies..in the situa- 
tion which is insistently kept before us. 

Insi'ster, s¢.1 [f. Iysist v.+ -£R1.] One who 
insists. 

1611 Fiorio, /nsislore, an insister, a persister. 1641 Lp, 
Dicsy Sf. Part. 19 Jan., 19 The first mover, and insister_ to 
have this clause added to the Petition of Right. 1872 
A thenzuu: 3 Aug. 145/2 The new President of the Philo. 
logical Society is a strong insister on the necessity of study- 
ing the changes that are in course of working themselves 
out in living languages. 

In-sister, 56.2: see IN adv. 12 4. 

1644 MS. Acc. St. Fokn's Hosp., Canterb. Shee was 
admitted an in sister. 

+Insi-ster, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. Ix- 1+ S1sTER. ] 
trans. To make into or admit as a sister. 

1611 Frorio, Insoretlare, to insister, 

Insisting (insi‘stin), vd/. 56. [f. Insist v. + 
-incl.] Theaction of the verb INSIST ; insistence. 


INSISTING. 


31598 Fiorio, /nsistenza, a persisting, an insistmg. 1638 
F. Jusivs Paint. of Anctents 26 A custome of insisting upon 
any one intended Imagination. 1866 Sat. Rez. 22 Sept. 
367’ There is an altogetber unreasonable insisting upon 
graces and airs and fine manners. ; 

Insisting, /f/. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG °.] 

1. Resting, superincumbent: cf. Insist v. 1. 

1727 Baiey vol. I] s.v., The Angles of any Segment are 
said to be insisting or standing upon the Arch of another 
Segment below. 1823 P. Nichotsox Pract. Builder 219 A 
hressummer, where it resists a transverse insisting weight. 
1879 Siz G. Scott Lect. Archit. 1. 146 Making the bases 
and capitals face in the direction of the insisting arch-rib. 

2. That insists; that dwells urgently or pertina- 
ciously upon a point. 

1611 Frorio, /usistente, insisting, persisting. 1797 Mrs. 
Rapcuirre /tal/ian xxiii. (1824) 658 A_yet more insisting 
voice, 1832 Moore Diary 1-24 Mar., in Wer. (1834 V1. 
249 A fancy..whicb lately took a more serious and insisting 
Hee. ew 8 

Hence Insi-stingly adv., with insistence, insis- 
tently. 

1880 G. Merepiti Tragic Com. xii. (1852) 174 Her father 
did not let the occasion slip to speak insistingly. 1892 
Blackio. Mag. CLI. 397,'2, ‘1 forhid you’, she called out, 
insistingly. ’ 

Insi‘stive, @. rare. [ireg. f. INSIST +-IVE.] 
Having the character or qnality of insisting. 

1649 G. Danie Trinarch., Rich. 17, \ii, They many things 
perpend; and some they Cull Insistive Articles. 1892 
Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 10 Mar., Tbeir women folks are the 
most brazenly insistive and picturesquely attired fortune 
tellers in all the world. 

+Insi‘sture. Ob6s. rare—'. [f. Insist 2. + 
-URE.] A word of obscure use in Shakspere: taken 
variously in the sense of ‘ persistcncy, constancy’ 
(Schmidt . ‘ regularity, or perhaps station’ (Nares’; 
perh. =‘ steady continuance’ in their path. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. 1. iii. 87 The Heauens themselues, 
the Planets, and tbis Center, Ohserue degree, priority, and 
place, Insisture, course, proportion, season, forme. 

tInsite, a Ods. [ad. L. ¢ust/-us, pa. pple. 
of inserére to engraft, implant: sce INsiTLON.] 
Implanted; situated within. 

165: Wittir tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. iw. xiviii. 404 They 
are not insite and naturally placed there. 1656 STANLEY 
Hist, Philos. v1. Ces 254/2 An insite, connatural, animate, 
immovable Air, which being moved hy the external Air, 
yieldcth the sense of hearing. 1677 Gace Crt. Gentiles iw. 
223 Damascene saith.. the knowlege or notion of Gods 
existence is naturally insite and ingenite to us. 

t+Insi-tiency. 04s. rare—'. [f. Ix-3 + L. 
sittent-em, pt.pple. of si¢z-ve to thirst: see -ENcY.] 
Freedom from thirst. 

170: Grew Cosm. Sacra i. ii. § 37 What is more admir- 
able, tban .. the Insitiency of a Camel, for travelling in the 
Deserts of Africa? . 

+ Insi‘tion !. 04s. Also7 incision, inscition. 
[ad. L. dvsttén-emn, n. of action f. zzserére to plant 
In, engraft, f. zz- IN-) + serére to sow, plant. 
From similarity of sound, and the use of cutting, 
formerly mixed up with zzczsion.] The action of 
cengrafting, engraftment; cover. a graft. 

1589 Fleminc Virg. Geory. 1. 21 note, Semination, insition, 
inoculation .. the three kindes of grafting. 1608 Witter 
Hexapla Exod. 79 Vhe graffing and incision of trees, 
@ 1682 Sir T. Browse Fracts (1684) 45 Vhe rules of insition 
or grafting. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1632) 154 Improved hy 
‘Transplantation, Stercoration, Insition, Pruning. 

b. /ransf. and fig. 

1601 R. Jouxson Atugd. & Commi. (1603) 144 These acqui- 
sitions are as it were incisions or graffings. 1630 Pryxne 
Anti-Armin. 114 If no Predestination, then no Election, 
no inscition, no adoption into Christ. 1914 PAiL 7rans. 
XXIX. 73 It has, metaphorically, the name of Insition or 
{noculation. 1855 W. H. Mitt Panté, Princ. 201 His an- 
cestry’s insition from the Idumean to the Jewish stock. 

+ Insition “, obs. erron. form of INcrstion. 

3653 WALTON A ng/er vii. 130 Cut ormake an insition, orsuch 
a scar as you may put the arming wyer of your hook into it. 

Insititious (insiti-fos). a. [f L. dstvict-us 
(erron, -if@us) engrafted, f. zzst¢-, pple. stem of 
iusercve: see ENsition! and -1riots.] Of en- 
grafted or inserted nature; introduced from without. 

1639 Ussner Let?. (1686) 494 Passages..excepted against 
as insititious and supposititious. 1679 Evetyn Sy/va (ed. 3) 
28 With insititions fruit. 1716 M Davies A then. Brit, 111. 
Crit. (fist. 1 Of our Adscititious School-Books and of 
Foreign Insititious Translations. 1825 SoutHey in Q. Aev. 
AXXIM. 24 The excrescent errors and insititious corrup- 
tions were pruned away. 1879 M. Pattison JWilton sii. 
171 There are other passages .. which have the air of being 
insititious in the place where they stand. 

tI-nsitive,e. Obs. rave—'. [ad. L. zustviv-us 
engrafted, f. as prec.: sce -IVE.] Of or pertaining 
to insition, engrafting, or inoculation. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. To Radr. 2 That Insitive 
and {Inoculative method sezms to bid fair for the Cure. 
77 Baicey vol. 1, /zsitive, grafted or put in, not natural. 

situ: see In Lal. frep. Inskonce, -se, 
Inslave, obs. ff. Exscoxce. ENSLAVE. 

+Insmi‘te, v. Obs. rare. [f. IN-1+SsnTE v.: 
after L. r-cudére.J  dvans To smite or strike in. 

1382 Wyetir 2 Aface. xii. 22 And whan the first cum- 
paignye of Judas appeeride, dreed is ynsmyten [L. sucussus 
est} to the enmyes of the presence of God, that biholdith 
alle thingis, 

t+Insmorck,v. Obs. rare—°. [IN-2.] /raus. To 
clothe or envelop in a smock. 
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1611 Fiorio, Jucaimisciare, to inshirt, to insmocke. | 


+ Insnare, Insnarl, obs. ff. ExsNare, ENSNARL 
wv. Obs. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 262/2 Intrykyd or insnarlyd, intri- 
catus. 1576 FLreminc Panopl, Epist. 213 Many have beene 
so insnared and intangled..in nettes of doubtfull reasons. 

Insobriety (insobraiéti). [In-3: cf. It. cz- 
sobriela (Florio).] Want of sobriety ; intemper- 
ance (either in general sense, or sfec. in reference 
to drinking). 

1611 Fiorio, Jnsotriefa, insobrietie, drunkennesse. ¢ 1645 
Howetr Lett. (1653) II. xxvi. 38 Their spiritual pride, 
and insobriety in the search of more knowledge. 1652 
Gave Magastrom, 198 If the person of the prophecyer or 
Predictor be noted for idolatry .. insohriety, covetousness. 
@x81z ArcH. MacLean Disc. (1848) 142 This insobriety 
made him too high for a servant. 1814 W. Taycor in 
Monthly Mag. XXXVII{I. 213 A feeling of affectation, of 
insobriety, or flutter, 

Insociability (inso»f!abiliti). [f next+-m7y: 
ef, F. resociabilitd (Montcsq. 1721).] Insociable 
disposition or state ; unsociableness. 

1740 Warsurton Diz, Legat. v. iv. Wks. 1811 V. 128 
Christianity, considered hy themasa Sect of Judaism; which 
had carried its insociability as far, and its pretensions much 
farther. 1804 W. Texxant /ud. Reereat. ied. 2) 1. 313 A 
difference of temper and insociability. 1832 Lytton Eugene 
si 1. vii, By degrees, then, Aram relaxed from his insocia- 

ility. 

Insociable inso«-fiab’l, -iaL’l), a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. zvsoctabil-s's, f. in- (IN- 3) + soctabil’s Suct- 
ABLE. Cf. F. zzsociable (1364 in Hatz.-Darm.\.] 

+1. That cannot be associated or combined ; in- 


capable of union; incompatible. Ods. 

ts81 Savite Tacitus, Agric. (1622) 184 Prince Nerua.. 
hath wisely matched and mixed together two things hereto- 
fore insociable. 1624 Wotton Arefit. in Relig. (1672 19 
Lime and wood are insociahle. 1678 Cuowortn /ntel/, 
Syst.1. iv. Contents 189 To deny God the honour of His 
Hcliness, His singular, insociable and incommunicable 
Nature. A : een 

2. Not disposed for society or social intercourse ; 
unsociable. 

1588 Suaxs, Z. L. L. v. ii. 809 This austere insociahle 
life. 1626 L. Owen Spee. Jesuit. To Rdr., The pernitious 
and insociable Societie of the fesuites. 1653 R. Saxprrs 
Physiogn. 171 She is at pa with her own kindred, in- 
sociahle. 1865 CartyLe Fredh. Gt. xvi. ix. (1872) VI. 246 
In all countries there are insociahle fellows, with whom you 
are obliged to live, thougb it is difficult. 

Ilence Inso-ciableness (Wailey vol. II, 1727); 
Inso‘ciably adv. Craig, 1847). 

Insocial (insdufal), a. rare. [ad. late L. zx- 
social-ts, {. in- (IN- ») + socials SoctIaL.] =prec. 2. 
Hence Inso‘cially adv. 

1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 164 That long and pro- 
digious Wall, which the Chinaists had erected to separate 
themselvs insocially from the fartars. 1748 SmoLLett Rodd, 
Rand. (1812) 1. 3or An insocial silence ensued. 

+ Inso'ciate, ¢. Os. rare—'.  [f. In-3 + L. 
Soctal-us associated.] Not associated; solitary. 

1610 B. Jonson /fymenzi, Barricrs 16 Vhat tbe most 
honour'd state of man and wife, Doth far exceed the in- 
sociate virgin life. 

Insociation (insdefi-, -siz'-fan). vere. [f. Ix-2 
+L. socialion-ent union, from socidre to associate, 
unitc.] Iutimate association or companionship. 

1893 J. Pursrorp Loyalty to Christ 11. 352 Yet men. .can 
make light of their Father’s invitation to the delights of 
insociation with Himself and with each other. 

In so far: see IN frep. 38. 

Exceptionally written as one word: cf. Ixasmucu. 

1847 Grote Grecee ni. xiii. (1862: 1V. 183 Insofar the latter 
had good reason to complain. 

+Insolate, f//.a. Oés. [ad. L. ‘nsdlat-us, pa. 
pple. of tzsdlére: sce next.) Insolated: see next. 

16sz Cucrerrer Eng. Physic. 38 The ‘insolate’ Oy] 
wherein there hath been three or four Repetitions of Infu- 
sion of the top stalks. 

Insolate (i:nsole't), » [f. ppl. stem of L. zv- 
solare to place in or expose to the sun, f. zvz- (IN-2 
+561 sun.] trans. To place in the sun; to exposc 
to the rays of the sun. Hence I-nsolated f//. a., 
exposed to the stin’s rays. 

1623 Cockrram 11, Dried in the Sun, /usolated. 1664 
Evetyn Sy/va (1679) 29 The dew that impearls the leaves 
[of oaks] in May, insolated, meteorizes and sends up a 
liquor, which is of admirahle effect in Ruptures. 1683 
Satmon Doron Med. 1. 110 Some, before boyling, insolate 
for forty days, 1694 — Bate’s Dispens. (1713) 6384/1 St is 
made of the Fruit thereof, being.insolated for a long time 
in Oyl. 1874 Grove Corr. PAys. Forces (ed. 6). Insolated 
paper retains the power of producing an impression fura very 
long period. — ; 

Insolation (insolé@-fan’. [ad. L. susolaion- 
em, n. of action from ¢nsd/are: see prec.] 

The action of placing in the sun ; exposure to the 
sun’s rays ; sometimes (in mod. use) the action or 
effect of the sun’s ravs on a body exposed to them. 

L In general sense. In quot. 1634, Exposure to 
daylight, or to the public view.) 

1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. / (1653) 118 Nature it self, in 
acts of such uncleannesse .. declineth insolation and open 
view. 1665 Beate in Boyle's Ih Xs. V1. 304, 1 am almost become 
confident, that one of my thermometers by such insolation. 
as may be had in England from our stone walls, hath lost 
some inches of liquor. 1878 in Sir E. Reed Yapan (1880) 1.8 
The vegetation now begins to develop under a_powerful 
insolation. 1885 Gardener's Chron. XXIII. 372 No where | 


INSOLENCE. 


else is the effect of insolation more distinctly observed than 
in the Arctic regions. 

In specific senses. @. Exposure of some sub- 
stance to the sun’s rays, as for the purpose of dry- 
ing, bleaching, or maturing. 

1612 WoopaLt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 272 Jusolation is 
the preparation of simple or compound things by the heat 
of Sun in the Summer, or a gentle fire in the Winter. 1675 
Evetyn Terra (1729) 41 Expose it for insolation a Week 
or ten Days. 19706 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2265 Divers ways 
of making Salt from Sea-Water; first hy insolation only, 
as Bay Salt. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., /nsclation..1n Pharmacy, 
the drying of substances in the rays of the sun; also, the 
blanching or bleaching of substances by the same means. 

b. Medical treatment by exposure of the body to 
the sun’s rays. 

@ 13626 Bacox New Atl, 1631) 32 We vse these Towers, 
according to their senerall Heights, and Situations, for 
Insolation, Refrigeration, Conservation, 1956 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters 1. 174 Vhe dry [bath]; such as Insolation, or 
being exposed tothe heat of the sun. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
{nsolation .. In Medicine, exposure to the sun’s rays as a 
means of cure. 

ce. Injurious exposure (of animals or plants’ to 
the sun’s rays or to excessive heat: also, disease 
thus caused: (a) Sunstroke ; (6) =HFLiIosIs 2. 

1758 W. Battie Jadness vii. 47 One care of Conse- 
quential Madness .. is an effect of Insolation, or what the 
French call coup du Soleil. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed, 4) 1. 680 Such fever seeins less attributahle to the reflux 
of hile into the blood, than to the insolation or solar excite- 
ment. 1885 Cen/ury Mag. XX1X. 661 Disabled in the 
deserts by insolation produced hy excessive heat. 1896 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 499 In thermic fever or insolation 
the ohject is to reduce the temperature. 1898 P. Maxsox 
Trop. Dis. xii. 2053 Those loosely used terms, sun-stroke, 
heat-stroke, coup de solet/, insolation. 

Insole-i:nsoal). [f. Iv a.+ Sore sh.) a. The 
inner sole of a shoc or boot. b. A flat piece of 
warm or waterproof material Jaid inside the shoe. 

1851-6: Mavuew Lord. Labour 11. 34 The soles, tf there 
be a sufficiency of leather, are shaped into insoles for 
children's shoes. 1880 7ises 21 Sept. 4, 4 Light hoots and 
slippers, called pumps. which have only one sole and no 
insole. 1890 Star 18 Jan. 4's Sliced cork is used for insoles. 

Insolence (insdléns’, st. Also 5 -ens, 6 -ense. 
[ad. L. dvsoléutia, f. tusoléut-em IXSOLENT: see 
-ENCE. Cf. F. ¢usolence (15th ¢. in Hatz,-Darm.).] 

1. The quality of being insolent, esp. as mani- 
festedin action. ‘+a. Pride; haughty or overbear- 
ing cenduct or disposition ; arrogance, contempt 
for inferiors. Ods. or blending with b. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Purs. T. ? 317 Twigges .. that cometh of 
pride..Arrogance. Inpudence. swellynge ofherte. Inso- 
lence. Elacion. Inpacience. ¢1470 Harpinc Chron. 
Proem. i; My ghoost to kepe from synne and insolence. 
tsor SvENSER /earcs Afuses 72 They now, puft vp with 
sdeignfull insolence, Despise the brood of blessed Sapience. 
1607 Suaks. Cor. 1. 1. 266, 1 do wonder, his insolence can 
brooke to be commanded vnder Cominius. 1667 Mi1.ton 
P. L.1. 502 When Night Darkens the Streets, then wander 
forth the Sons Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 
1703 Rowe Fair Penit. ui. 553 The rich Man’s Insolence. 
1769 Ropertson Chas. V (1796) If]. 262 He began..to 
treat the citizens with great insolence. a@1873 Lytton 
Pausanias (1876) 33 The contrast between the insolence of 
the Spartan chief and the courtesy of the Athenians. 

b. Offensive contemptuousness of action or speech 
due to presumption; impertinently insulting beha- 
viour: sauciness. 

3668 Davenant Alan's the Master iu. i. Wks. 1874 V. 57 
‘Yell Me by what title tbou pretend’st to have Authority to 
punish her?’..*‘1 ought to do it.’..‘ That’s insolence! Art 
thou not aservant’?’ 1683 Ar7t, Spec. 112 When their In- 
solence was such, as to make Kings the Instruments of their 
Ambition. 1749 Firt.pinc Jom Yones 33 The generality of 
those who get their livelihood by people of fashion, contract 
as much insolence to the rest of mankind, as if they really 
Yelonged to tbat rank themselves. 1830 D'Israeti Chas. /, 
HI. v. 76 Abbor’s behaviour to the highest nobility in the 
kingdcm, was such as to border on insolence. 1861 Dutton 
Coox 7’, Foster's D.i, He spoke with such coolness that 
what he said sounded almost like insolence. 

e. with az and féZ. An instance of this; an inso- 
lent act; a piece of insolence. Now rare. 

1491 Caxtox Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 42 The crysten 
men were constrayned to don in lyke wyse suche insolences 
with the Arryens. 1607 GrimsTONE tr. Geulart’s Alem. 
Hest. 33 The husband. .sees his enemy come who continues 
his insolences. 163: GouGcr God's Arrows wi. § 60. 296 
Revenging unsupportable insolences and injuries. 1680 
Morpex Geog. Rect. (1685) 348 Yo secure themselves from 
the Assaults and Insolences of Night Robbers. 1711 Srots- 
woop in W. S. Perry /1/s/. Coll, Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 188 Their 
Cowardly hehaviour.. will enbolden the {ndians to continue 
their insolences. 1831 Lytton Godolphin g For a much 
smaller insolence than you seem capable of. 

a. ¢ransf. An insolent person. 

1741 Ricuarvson J’amela (1824) 1. 180 Insolence! con- 
ttnued she, this nioment, wben I bid you, know your duty, 
and give me a glass of wine. 

+2. Exultation: cf. INsoLest 4. Ods. 

1595 Srenser Colin Clout 621 Her great excellence Lifts 
me above the measure of my might: Vhat, being fild with 
furious insolence, I feele my selfe like one yrapt in spright. 

+3. The condition of being unused or unaccus- 
tomed to a thing; inexperience. Oés. 

1432-so tr. /igden (Rolls) 11. 321 Excusenge that thynge 
by the insolence of the childe [fer insipientiam puertlenc). 
Ya 1500 Crt. of Love 936 Ye shall not find in me suche in- 
solence. z 

+4. The quality or character of being unusual ; 


strangeness, unaccustomedness. Obs. 


INSOLENCE. 


41631 Donne £ss, Div, (1651) 128 By the hardness and 
insolence of the Phrase. 
[f. prec, sb.] 


+I-mnsolence, 7. O65. rare—'. 
trons. ‘Yo treat with insolence, behave insolently 
towards. 


1648 thon Bas. iv. 24 The Bishops, who were first fouly 
insolenced and assaulted. 


tI-nsolency. és. 
prec. sb. and -ENcy.] 

1. The quality of being insolent; =INSoLENCE I. 

1494 Fasyan Chrow, v. Ixxxvii. 64 After hym shal come 
a Childe or Childer, that shalbe of suche Insolency and wast- 
ynge, that. .(they] shall. .waste and destruye by theyr folyes 
all that other noble men hath purchased to their handes. 
1547 det 1 Edw. V7, c.123 1 For the Repressing of the 
Insolency and Unruliness of Men. 1577 Str T. Smitu 
Comm, Eng. (1609) 8 Vhe frailtie of mans nature. .cannot 
abide or beare long that absolute and vncontrolled antho- 
ritie, without swelling into too much pride and insolencie. 
1650 WeLpon Crt. Fas. / 62 Vhose made him proud, over- 
valuing himselfe, and under-valuing others, and infected 
with a kinde of insolency. 1698(R. Fexct sos] / few Heeles. 
34 Acting with that Insolency, which may administer occa- 
sion to Sathan and his Instruments to reproach Religion. 

b. with aw and ~/, =INSoLENCE 56. Lc. 

18 Savice Tarttus, Agri¢.(1622) 189 Vhe Dritans endure 
leuies of men and money ., if insolencies bee forborne. in- 
dignities they cannot abide. 1646 Sik “I. Browse / send. 
“Ep. ii. 4 Vainly attempting not only insolencies, but im- 
possibilities, he deceived himselfe as low as hell. 1680-90 
Tevere Ess. (op. Discount, Wks. 1731 1. 264 To secure our 
Vrade from the Danger of all Turkish Pyracies, or sudden 
Insults or Insolencies of our Neighbours. 1 W. Cuicor 
fiend Thoughts vi. (1851) 74 The reason of fasting being 
made a duty, is in order to tame the insolencies of the flesh. 
1729 SHELVOCKE Artillery Vv. 355 The Grecians observed 
them [revels of Bacchus] with the most horrid Excesses 
and Insolencies imaginable. 1796 Moxsk Amer. Geoy. 1). 
432 They keep up a small fleet for curbing the insolencies 
of the Bieatieal, states of Varbary. 

c. transf. = NSOLENCE sb. 1d. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 760 A truer conversion 
of the American world, then hitherto our Humorisis, or 
Spanish insolencies nave intended. 

2. Unusualness: =INSOLENCE sé. 3. 
and gé. An unusual act or occurrence. 

1612 Dosse Le??. (1651) 123 ‘The D. of Espernon. with 
600 horse in his train... came with him into the court: 
which is an insolency remarkable here. 1649 Jex. Tavi.or 
Gt. E.xemp.u. Disc. xvi. § 5. 58 Every ill example .. is a 
scandall, because it invites others to do the like .. taking off 
the strangenesse and insolency of the act. 1649 G. I yniki. 
Triuarch., Rich. 11, x\v, Strange Insolencyes and vnheard 
of Things. .'They act. 1663 J. Srencer /'rodigtes (1665) 131 
The Ilistory of Praternatural Occurrences .. Such inso- 
lencies in Nature give us to understand, that the most 
common rules of Natural Operation are not without excep- 
tion. 

b. Affectedness in the choice of unusual words. 
[L. ¢usolentia verborum.) 

1644 Butwer CA/ron. 33 In the Primitive times of elocu- 
tion, when eloquence began to flowre and bud, and invo- 
lencie was rarely entertained. 


Insolent (i-nsdlént), a. (st.)  [ad. L. znsolént- 
em unaccustomed, unusual, excessive, immoderate, 
haughty, arrogant, insolent, f. 7#- (Ix-3) + soléni- 
em, pr. pple. of solére to be accustomed. Cf. F. 
znsolent Ax. Estienne, 1549).] 

I. +1. Proud, disdainful, haughty, arrogant, 
overbearing; offensively contemptuous of the rights 


>? 
or feelings of others. Said of the powerful, rich, 


or successful, their actions, etc. Ods. or blended 
with 2. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. » 325 Insolent is he that despiseth 
in his luggement alle othere falk, as to regard of his value 
and of his konnyng and of his spekyng and of his beryng. 
1596 Svenser Slate /ref. Wks. (Globe) 636/2 Thorough 
greatnes of their late conquests and seignories they grewe 
insolent. 1617 Moryson //ru. ut. 87 These being necrer.. 
were most insolent upon that City. 1676 tr. Gurl/atiere’s 
Vay. Athens 16 A haughty insolent person wbo affected to 
make himself terrible. 1727-38 Gay Fuéles 1, xxiv. 26 
‘What arrogance!’ the snail replied; ‘How insolent is 
upstart pride!” 1840 MHirtwate Greece lvi. VIN. 189 Anti- 
pater was neither insolent nor cruel. 1858 TreNcu S107. 
WN. T. § 30 (1876) 101 The boastful in words, the proud in 
thoughts, the insolent and injurious in acts. 

fie. Baz SHecrey Hellas 344 One star with insolent and 
victorious light Hovers above its fall. 1830 Gatt Lawrie 
7. ut. iii. (1849) 93 The insolent and unknown waters which 
had so swelled the river, shrunk within their banks. 

b. Comd., as tnsolent-looking aq). 

1885 W. J. Tucker &. Europe 198 The numberless Jewish 
equipages with all those insolent-looking Hebrew women 
of the Leopoldstadt. 

2. Contemptuous of rightful anthority ; presump- 
tuously or offensively contemptuous; impertinently 
insulting. Said of those who treat superiors or 
equals with offensive familiarity or disrespect. 

1678 Marvect Growth Popery 4 This last and Insolentest 
attempt upon the credulity of mankind. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr. N.T., Alatt, xii. 39-40 God will not gratifie their 
insolent demand. 1706 Puituirs, /vsolent, saucy, bold, 
wnalapert, proud, haughty, disdainful, presumptuons. 1793 
burke Policy ciliies Wks. 1842 1. 604 Their revolutionary 
tribunals, where every idea of natural justice .. have been 
trodden under foot with the most insolent mockery, 1856 
Froupr Hist. Eng. (1858) 11. vii. 128 Vonner’s tongue was 
insolent, and under bad control. 1884 Par Eustace 69 He 
is an idle, drunken, insolent fellow. 


+3. Extravagant, immoderate, going beyond the 
bounds of propriety. Ods. 


{ad. L. zusoléntia: sce 


With a 


342 


¢31480 Hewnrysow Jor. Fab, 1. ii, Damesellis wanton, and 
insolent, That fane wald play, and on the streit be sene. 
1568 Grarton Chron. IN. 15 Vhurston wasted .. the goodes 
of that place, in lechery, and by other insolent meanes. 1732 
STEFLE Spect. No. 312 ? 2 The constant Pursuit of Pleasure 
has in it something insolent and improper for our Being. 
Jbid. No. 426 4 All the Extremities of Houshold Expence, 
Furniture, and insolent Equipage. 

+4. 7) Swelling, exulttny: in good sense. rare. 

1589 Puttenuam ‘ng, l'oeste 1. xxxi. (Arb.) 77 For dittie 
and amourous Ode | finde Sir Walter Rawleyghs vayne 
most loftie, insolent, and passionate. 

IL, + 5. Unfiequented. OAs. rare. 

¢ 1420 /'allad, on Hush. xu. 57 Where ix lond vnkept & 
insolent (regio tusolyus et tncustodita| Vake from the tronke 
ul clene, vntil so hie As beestis may... Atteyne, 

+ 6. Unaccustomed, unwonted, unusual, strange. 

1586 Prertie Guaszo's Cr. Conv. Vo Rdr. Avij, If one 
chance to derive any word from the Latine, which is insolent 
to their eares..they forthwith make a jest at it. 1592 RK. D. 
Hypnerotomachia 26 Letting passe to speake of the insolent 
greatnes of the Piramides 3 Memphis. 1608 \. Wittet 
HMexapla Fxod. 468 Vhis is an vnwonted and insolent signi- 
fication of the word. 1622 Deinsity Aud. Let. x. (1627) 164 
Words which are insolent, hard and out of use, are 10 be as 
warily avoided. 1651 Fudler’s Abel Rediz., liradford 181 
This favour, though extraordinary aud insolent, was thought 
well bestowed upon hin by the whole University. 1665 JiR. 
‘Vaytor Union Neeess. visi. § 3 The phrase is insolent, and 
the exposition violent. 

+7. Unused or unaccustomed to a thing; inex- 
pertenced. Oés. 

61480 Hesrysox Orph. & Euryd. 20 Tendouris to yung 
and insolent. 1598 Marston /'yymad. iv. 153 Would euer 
any erudite Pedant Seeme in his artles lines so insolent ? 

B. s/. An insotent person (in senses 1 ant 2). 

1595 SHAKS. Jolin ut. i. 122 Out, insolent, thy bastard shall 
le King, That thou maist be a Queen, and checke the 
world! 1639 tr. Dn lrosy's Compl. Woman u. 61 Vhe sal- 
valion of these insolents, seems desperate, their repentance 
.. Miracles. 1672 J. Paneuirs Montelion's Predict, to Whit 
Christian will a Second to such Insolents? 1765 II. 
WatroLce Ofranto v. (179%) 82 Vhou art an insolent. 1898 
sliademy 8 Oct. 28/1, 1 am Jacquaunted] with insolents, and 
you are one. 

Insolently insdléntli , ad. [f. prec. +-1¥2.] 

1. In an insolent manner; haughtily, overbear- 
ingly; with insulting or presumptuons arrogance 
or contempt. 

1494 Fanyan Chron. vi. clxiv. 158 Charlys, the sone of 
Charlys the Ballyd..had rulyd hym insolently, and done in 
that countrey dyuerse otragyous dedes. 1603 KNOLLES 
Iitst, Turks (1638) 301 Vhou..dost most insolently and vn- 
aduisedly .. propound many conditions of peace, of such 
qualitie and condition that myne ears scorn to hear the 
sane. 1695 Lp. Preston Socth. Pref. 8 Affticied Vertue is 
insolently stabbed with all manner of Reproaches. 1725 
Pork Odyss. xvi. 172 Yon train Of haughty spoilers, in- 
sulently vain. 19791 Gentd, Alag. 32/2 The gentleman whom 
he has insolently called Whersites, and the modern Zoilus. 
Mod. A soldier who behaved insolently to his officer. 

+2. In an unaccustomed or unusual way ; 
strangely. Obs. 

1664 Evecys tr. Fveart’s Archit. 133 The interpreter of 
Hans Bloome names it (4#7/a] the Top of a Pillar, but very 
insolently ; it being indeed the small fascia part of the Doric 
architrave. 

+I-nsolentness. O/s. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being insolent; insolencc, 
arrogance. 

a 1992 GREENE Sedimus Wks. 1881-3 NIV, 223 And if the 
Dassaes knew I sought their grace, It would the more in- 
crease their insolentnesse, 1727 in aicey vol. 11. 

Insolible, obs. form ol Txsoucnne sb, 

+Inso'lid, az. Ots. rare. fad. L. tsolid-ns, f. 
in- (1n-2) + solid-s Sottp, Cf. obs. F. tnsolide 
“ynsolide, loose, weake, fceble ’ (Cotgr.), perh. the 
immed. source.] Not solid; unsubstantial; weak, 
flimsy, light, unstable. 

1618 T. Avyus Spir. Eye-salve Wks. 1862 11. 381 The 
second defect in the eye is an insolid levity, it is roving, like 
Dinah’s, and ravished abroad. @1658 J. Durnam /: 2p. XKeve- 
lation i1. ii. (1680) 173 Learing serveth 10 enahle one, in 
searching for truth, to conceive what is solide or insolide. 

Insolidity (insoliditi). ? Oss.  [f. In-3 + 
Souipity : cl. prec. and F. zvsolidité (16th c. in 
Godef.).] Absence of solidity; want of firmness 
or stabilily ; frailty, flimsiness, weakness. 

31578 Basister /ist. A/an 1. 3 Notwithstanding the need- 
fulues of such Insoliditie, it is..as requisite, that the Bones 
were not continuall. 1660 Il. More J/ys¢. Godl, ¥. xvi. 201 
A demonstration of the insolidity of this Exception. 1827 
Jarman Powell's Dewises 11. 101 Enough has been said .. 
to shew the insolidity of such a distinction, 

+Insolite, 2. Os. rare. (Also 5 -ute, 7 -ete.) 
[a. F. zvsoltte (16th c.), ad. L. zso/zl-us unusual, 
f. i2- (In-3) + sohttis accustomed, from so/ére to be 
wont.}] Unusual, unaccustomed, strange. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos iv. 20 Thyng not acustumed, mer: 
ueyllous & Insolute. a162z2 J, Raxpace St. Panls Triumph 
Ep. Ded. A, It is no insolete nor unwarrantable course. 1667 
Waternotse Fire Lond. 99 Punished with an amazing and 
insolite judgment. 

Insolubility insglizbitliti). [ad. L. type */x- 
solutililas prob. in mod.L.), f. zvesoliébilis INsoLu- 
BLE: see-ITY. Cf. F. tusoludililé (1765 in Dicl. 
Acad.\.} The quality of being insoluble. 

+1. Incapability of being dissolved; tndissolu- 
bility. Ods. rare—'. 

1620 Brent tr. Sarpi's Counc. Trent vu. an, 1563. (1676) 


| 627 After he had spoken. .of the insolubility of Marziage. 


INSOLVABLE. 


2. Incapability of Leing solved or unravelled ; 
also, an insoluble problem. 

1837 WHrwen. //ist. Jndnct, Sc. (1857) 1. 330 The insolu- 
bility of this problem. 1851 Cantytr Sterding 1. xi, '1872) 
€5 dis health was already very threatening..rendering the 
future..an insolubility for him. er 

3. Incapability of being dissolved in a liquid. 

1791 W. Nicnoson tr. Chaftal's (lem, Chem, (1800) 111. 
87 ice insoluhility in the menstruums which usually dis- 
solve reuns. 805917 R. Jameson Char. Min, (ed, 3) 309 The 
soluhility or insolubility of minerals in the fluxes. 1873 
Roscok ‘lem. Chem. 212 The greater insulubility of the 
double chloride. 

Insoluble (insp limb’ ,a. (sh. Also 45 -ibil, 
-ible. fact. L. zso/itbil-is, {. in- 'Ux- 3) + solubilis 
SoLuBtr.] Not soluble. 

1. That cannot be dissolved, undone, or loosed ; 
indissoluble. Now rare. 

1382 Wycuir //ed. vii. 16 Lyf insolible [g/oss or that_may 
not Le vndon}. 1561 T. Nortos Caérin's /nst, ww. 90 Vhey 
haue broken .. the insoluble bonde wherewnh they were 
Lounde to God and to the Chirch. 1605 A. Wuter //erapla 
Gen. 426 Augustine und Eucherius thinke this knot to be 
insoluble. 1609 Hotessp Aven, Varcedl. xvi. xii. 71 The 
formiost of every ranke in the vaward stood firme and fast, 
hke a strong and insoluble wall. 1695 Lo. 'neston Beer. 
u. 77 Bound in the insotuble Chains of his lusts, 1846 
Grok Greece 1. xvie (1862) 1. 406 ‘The insoluble knot 
whereby the yoke was attached. : 

+b. OF arguments: Irrefragable, irrefutable. 
Obs. rare. 

1533 More Delell. Salem Wks. 944/2 [To] stand for a 
sure & an insoluble argument. 1616 HurroKar, (nsoludle, 
that which cannot be loosed : vnanswerable. 1676 Marve. 
Aly, Smirke 30 All these contradictory Arguments which 
either of them had once fancied so insoluble. - 

2. That cannot be solved, as a difitculty, question, 
problem, etc.; mcapable of being resolved or ex- 
plained; not susceptible of solution ; unsolvable. 

1393 Lasct. /*. //. C. xvit. 231 Freres fele sithes. . Meuen 
motifs meny tymes Insolibles and fallaces, Vhat bope Jered 
and lewed of here by-Icyue douten. 1529 Mort. Dyalege 1. 
Wks. 165/2 Ve should .. haue remayned in an insoluble 
doute in a matter of the faith. 1634 jo Creed vu. iv. 
$3 The number of insoluble problems is in divinity much 
greater than in any: other faculty. 1738 Wakrsirtos Dir. 
Leeat. u. App. Wks. 1811 V1. 244 An insoluble question 
conceming the origin of evil. 1851 1). Wison ('reh, Ann. 
(1863) I. in. 236 Unsolved, if not insoluble problems. 1875 
Jowett /'lato (ed. 2) 1V. 134 Plato does net teat even tis 
. class of difficulties as hopeless or insoluble. 

3. Incapable ol Leing dissolved ina ti nid. 

1713 Deruaw /'hys.-Theol. w. xi. 11727) 148 ‘That wonder- 
ful Faculty of the Stomachs of all Creatures, to dissolve all 
the eral Sorts of Food .. even sometimes Things of that 
Consistency as scem Insoluble. 1791 Hamttron Gertholiels 
Pyeing 1.1.1. ii. 30 It forms an insoluble salt which is pre- 
cipitaied. 1857 G. Bian Uria. Deposits 121 Vhe soluble 
phosphates .. far exceed in quantity the insoluble salts. 

4, Of a debt: That cannot be discharged or 
paid off. 

1850 RonEKtson Ser. Ser. 1. v. (1881) 76 Remorse is like 
the clog of an insoluble debt. 

B. 55. Something insoluble; a difficulty or pro- 
Llem that cannot be solved or explained. 

1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) 111. 203 Pan be iuges sigh 
pat pe cause was Lrigous, as it were an insolible, and put it 
of to a wel longe day. ¢ 1440 Carcrave Life St. Nats. w, 
1713 ‘To sey of it that it is passyLle, Semeth to me a ful gret 
insolible. ‘153x Envot Gov. ut. vi, That good lawes Le 
tourned in to Sophemes and insolubles, 1532 More Con/fut. 
Tindale Wks. 355/1 Tyndalles tryflinge sophisticacions, 
whyche he woulde shoulde seeine so wlemnpne. insolubles, 

Hence Inso‘lubly adv., in an insoluble manner 


or degree. 

Mod. The affair is insolubly mysterious. 

Insolubleness (insp'lizb’Inés). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] ‘The quatity or state of Leing insoluble. 

1672 Bovir //ydrost. Pise. u. v. Wks. 1772 IID 624, 1 shall 
return to doctor More, and consider the objection he frames 
from the supposed insolubleness of it. 1886 Century Wag. 
XXXII. 895 In spite of their perhaps necessary insoluhle- 
ness. 1890 Spectator 15 May, The new questions that arise 
.. have in them an apparent quality of insolulleness. 

Insolute, erron. form of InsouitE, Oés. 

+Insolu‘tive, a. Obs. vare—'. [f. 1x-3 + L. 
soliit-, ppl. stem of so/vére to pay +-IVE.] Not able 
to pay: = INSOLVENT. 

1668 Witkixs Real Char. 341 A person insolutive, or (as 
we commonly say) insolvent, is a ankrupt. 

(GE Ie 


Insolvable (insplvab'l;. a. [Ix-3. 
insolvable (1431 in Godel. Comfpl.; in Cotgr.).] 
Incapable of being solved. 

+1. That cannot be loosed, unbound, or untied ; 


=: INSOLUBLE a. 1. Ods. 

1652 KirkMan Clerio 4 ozia 95 Their souls and hearts 
were knit in an insolvable knot. ¢ 1690 in Somers ¢ acts I. 
442 They would scarce apprehend that it could he a snore 
strong or insolvable Bond. 1725 Pore Odyss. vii. 480 To 
gnard with bands Insolvable these gifts, thy care demands. 

2. That cannot be solved or explained; =Is- 


SOLUBLE 2. — 

1693 R. W. Compl. Library 11. 362 The Doctrine..is per- 
plext with an infinite number of Monstrous and insolvable 
Difficulties. 1741 Watts /prov. AJind 1.1. 8 3 Geometry, 
wherein there appear some insolvable difficulties. 1884 Chr. 
Commav. 28 Feh. 465/2 Answers are vainly sought to in- 
solvable problems. . 

3. Incapable of being dissolved ; = INSOLUBLE 3. 

1823 J. Bavcock Dom, A niusem. 25 Veing itself insolvable 
in any known menstruum. 


INSOLVABLENESS. 
4. Ofabank note or bill : That cannot be cashed. 


1846 HawtHorxe Mosses u. viii. Earth's Lolocaust 140 
A bundle of counterfeit or insolvable bank-notes. 


+5. Ofadebt: That cannot be paid. Obs. rare~°. 
1755 Jounson, /nsolvade,..that cannot be paid. 


+6. Unable to pay one’s debts; =INSOLVENT I. 

1648 tr. Senaulf's Paraphr. Fob 202 Taking pawnes of 
tbose who were insolvable. 1730-6 Baivey (folio), /aso/vabce, 
not able to pay. ; a ; 

Hence Insolvabi lity, incapability of being solved 
or explained. Insolvableness, ‘ uncapableness 
of being loosed or resolved’ ( Bailey vol. I], 1727). 
Insol-vably adv., insolubly. 

1795 G. WakerieLD Keply to and Pt. Age Reason 42 
Something. .soinsolvably problematical. a 1834 CoLeripce 
Lit. Kent. (1839) (IV. 271 As soon as its insolvibility..is 
proved and accounted for. 1890 Sinithsonian Rep. 100 A de- 
monstration of the insolvability of this historic problem. 

Insolvence. rare. [f. INSOLVENT a@.: see 
-ENCE.] The fact of becoming insolvent. 

1793 J. Wittiams Cala: E.xram, 88 The .. property of a 


Debtor, whether acquired anterior or posterior to his in- 
solvence, 

Insolvency (insp'lvénsi). [f. Insonvent a.: 
see -ENCY.] ‘Ihe state or condition of being in- 
solvent ; the fact of being unable to pay one’s debts 
or discharge one’s liabilities ; an instance of this. 

1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct. Dudrt. ut. ii. rule vii. $11. 121 If 
the Father be under torment or imprisonment for insolvency. 
a 1687 Perty /'od. Aritd. (1690) 6 One fifth part was abated 
for non-valuers or Insolvencies. 1725 Loud. Gaz. No. 6383/8 
Prisoners .. who intend to take the Tenefit of the Act of 
Insolvency. 1788 Priesttey Lect. Hist. v. |xiv. 513 If the 
insolvency of one great merchant, or banker, produce great 
distress in a country, how dreadful must be the consequence 
attending the insolvency of such a nation as England! 1841 
Ecemixstone Ast. Jud. UL. 61 The king's insolvency .. 
destroyed the credit of his tokens from the first. 


b. éransf. and fig. Failure to meet engagements. 

1896 Daily News 12 Feb. 5/5 Was there ever such a con- 
fession of diplomatic insolvency ? 

Insolvent (insplvént), a. (sd.) [f. In-3 + 
Sotvest, L, solvent-em paying.] Not solvent. 

1. Unable to pay one’s debts or discharge one’s 
liabilities ; bankrupt. Said of persons, companies, 
commercial or financial concerns, estates, etc. 

1591 Horsey 7rav. (Hakl. Soc.) 246 he..merchants trad- 
inge those countries..became insolvent. 1662 Petty Fa-res 
57 Why should not insolvent thieves be rather punished 
with slavery than death? 1781 Gisnon Decd, & F. xvii. II. 
71 The cruel treatment of the insolvent debtors of the state. 
1817 Lo. Ectexsoroucu in Wunle 4 Selwyn's Rep. V1. 316 
When he knew himself insolvent, and when ruin and bank- 
ruptcy were staring hiin in the face. 1871 Markay £/enz. 
Law § 548 A man may owe more than he ts worth, and 
therefore if a money value is set on his collective legal rela- 
tions he ntay be what is called insolvent. 1883 Law Tres 
20 Oct. 4091 The proceedings connected with the manage- 
ment, in insolvent estates, 

+2. Not able to be cashed or realized. Oés. 

1667 Ormonde MSS. in 10th Rep. Hist. aAlSS. Comin. 
App. ¥. 45 Your petitioner received assignments for part of 
six moneths’ pay for the said troop, part of which assign- 
ments proved insolvent. 1728 Younc Love Fame v. 400 
How will the miser startle, to be told Of such a wonder, as 
insolvent gold? 

3. Of, pertaining, or relating to insolvents or in- 
solveucy. 

1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer, 11. 365 In Phila- 
delphia, from six to eight hundred persons annually take 
the benefit of the insolvent laws. 1837 THackeray Ravets- 
wing i, He had been through the Insolvent Court. 1853 
Wharton Pa. Digest 11. 19 A debtor who has no property 
whatever is nevertheless entitled to the benefit of the in- 
solvent laws. 

B. sé. An insolvent debtor. 

1725 Watts Logic 1, vi. § 2 An insolvent is a man that 
cannot pay his debts. 1767 T. Hutcninson “ist. Mass. WU. 
i. 65 Creditors of a deceased insolvent shall be paid their full 
debts. 1883 [Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 7) 419 An insolvent 
as distinguished from a bankropt, was an insolvent who 
was not a trader}; for originally only a trader could be made 
bankrupt, in the sense of obtaining an absolute discharge 
from his debts, while the future estate of an insolvent re- 
mained liable for his debts, even after his discharge. 

Hence + Inso-lventness (Jiailey vol. I, 1727). 

In so mekylie, var. INSAMEIKLE, Se. Ods., inso- 
much. 

|| Insomnia (inspmnii). Also 8. 7 in anglicized 
form insomnie; y. 7-9insomnium. [L. zsomnia 
sleeplessness, f. zasomuts sleepless, f. 272- (IN- 3) + 
somnus sleep. Cf. F. tnsomnie (1680 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Inability to sleep; sleeplessness. 

o. 17§8J.S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg.(1771) 107 The Patient 
laboured under /usoumia. 1863 Reape //ard Cash (1864) 
IL. xx. 322 It accused Alfred of headache, insomnia, nightly 
visions. 1879 F. S. Bripces Mound World in six Mouths 
218 So intolerable was the responsibility, that all these men 
became afflicted with insomnia, and could scarcely ever rest. 

8. 1623 CockrraM, /nsominie, watching, want of power 
to sleepe. 

y. 1694 Satmon Bate’s Dispens. (1699) 262/1 To ease the 

ead-ach, correct /nsoummtuuts, or vehemently to stupify. 

1856 Kane Avct. Expl. 1. xiv. 156, I am so afflicted with 
the insomninum of this eternal night, that I rise at any time 
between midnight and noon. 

+Inso-mniate, v. Obs. [irrey. f. L. zz- (Ix- 2? 

+ somnus sleep+-aTE3.] ¢rans. To put to sleep. 

@ 1657 R. Lovepay Lef/. (1663) 267 A Mercurial Cadu- 
czus to insomniate the Argus-eyes of jealous people ! 
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Insomnious (inspmnias), a. rare. [ad. L. 
tnsomnztds-us sleepless, {. tnsomntia: see -oUs.] 
Affected with insomnia; sleepless, unable to sleep. 

1658 Puittips, Fusounrous, wanting sleep, also apt to 
dream. 1730-6 Baixry (folio), /zsomnious, troubled with 
dreams, not sleeping soundly. 1865 Grote /’/afo (1875: IIL. 
xxxvii. 376 Nurses .. lull to sleep an insomnious child ., by 
swinging him about in their arms. 1894 Publisher's Advt., 
Those who sleep well, those who dream, and those who 
are insomnious. 

 Erroneously. [from L. zxsonmium dream.) 

1656 Brount Glossogr., [nsouinitous, troubled with creams, 
that dreameth much in his sleep. 1658 [see above]. 1721 
Barry, /usomaztonus, troubled with Dreams, full of Dreams. 

Insomnolence (insgmnéléns). rare. [Iy-3.] 
The state of being insomnolent ; insomnia. 

38az Soutuey in Q. Rev. XXVI. 315 He brought on a 
habit of insomnolence and a loathing of food. 1834 — 
Doctor 1. vi. 7 O Doctor, for one of thy comfortable com- 
posing draughts!—Two! here’s a case of insomnolence ! 
1842 Sin H. Vayitor Edw the Farr t.ii, Suspicion's wast- 
ing pale insomnolence. 

Inso‘mnolency. rare. [1N-.] =prec. 

a 1843 Lives Brit. Physic., [larvey 1857) 57 He was troubled 
with insomnolency, and would then get up and walk about 
his chamber in his shirt, till he was pretty cool, or even tll 
he began to shiver. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in 
Frul, Geogr. Soc. XXUX. 40 An impaired appetite, nausea, 
general debility, and a weary insomnolency ., await the 
patient when the malady has passed away. 

Inso'mnolent, a. (sé.) rave. [In-3.] Sleep- 
less; unable to sleep; =INsomNiIous a. In quot. 
as sb. One affected with insomnia. 

1892 Chicago Advance 12 May, | know that the poor in- 
somnolents will not despise any device for winning sleep. 

Insomuch (insomo'tf), adv. [The three words 
72 so much, since 16th c. usually written conjunctly.] 

1. abso/. To such an extent or degree ; so much, 
so far. rare. 

¢1380W cuir Se/, Wks. 111. 433 Her[priests’] power, gederid 
togeder, inso myche passip power of Petre. 1823 J. Bapcock 
Dont, Auusein, p. vi, If one fact..has lost a particle of its 
interest. .insomuch is the Editor's design frustrated. 

2. Lusomuch as. a. Inasmuch as, in that, seeing 
that, since. 

1485 Caxton Paris & }. Prol., In so much as I am not 
French by birth, but born..in the city of Marseilles. c 1500 
Adam Bel & Clyut of Clough 489 We beseche you now, 
‘That you graunt vs grace, Insomuche as we be to you 
comen. 1583 STaNyHURST -Eueis 1.(Arb.) 19 In so much 
as of mankind the Emperor heaunlye And father of thee 
Gods too thee the auctoritye signed. 1836 /estur. Kev. 
XXIV. 105 To be sure ..the present law is inoperative ; 
insomuch as the Universities..contain teachers who have 
never subscribed this famous confession. 

+b.=Insomuch that: see 3. Obs. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 181 Now this did more 
encrease .. the Peoples good opinion of his sufficiency, and 
wise conduction of an Army ; insomuch as they thought him 
invincible. 1628 Hosses 7hucyd. (1822) 8 Insomuch as 
never resting they improvd not their power. 1658 Eart 
Mono. tr, Maruta’s (list. Wars Cyprus i. ii. 25 Vhey ran 
every day through the Territories..insomuch as Bernardo 
Mollepiero..was so sorely wounded, as be fell down dead 
off his horseback. 

ce. To such an extent as, so as: see I. 

165: Hoses Leviath.t. xii, 54 They attribute their for- 
tune to a stander by, to a lucky or unlucky place [etc.].. 
insomuch as to believe, they have power to turn a stone 
into bread [etc.]. 1718 Freethinker No. 61 p14 The True 
Lreed .. is very Alert, insomuch as to pass frequently for a 
Clan of Intrepids. a 1832 Bextuam Deoutology (1834) Il. 
306 In so much and in so far as they are susceptible of be- 
coming [{etc.]. 

3. Lusomuch that: To such an extent that, so 
that. (The most usual construction.) 

a 1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 119 In so moche that she 
had al that she aught to haue by right and of custume. 
1§35 Coverpatr 1 Jl/ace, i. 3 In so moch, yt the worlde 
stode in greate awe of him. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 420 
(They] did denie to deliver them, insomuch, that the king 
openly sayd, that.. he would take them without deliver- 
aunce. 1668 Witkins Aea/ Char. 449 There is much more 
fas required for the reinembring of them, than of the 

ules themselves; insomuch that many eminent Grain- 
marians have written against Analogy, both in Greek and 
Latin. 1711 Apiison Sfect. No. 60 2 3 The lover was 
thunder-struck with his Misfortune, insomuch that in a 
little time after he lost his Senses. 1833-42 Atison //is¢, 
Europe \1849-50) XIV. xciv. § 1. 1 The rain fell in torrents, 
insomuch that. .the soldiers were often ankle-deep in water. 

+4. With ellipsis of as: Inasmuch as, in that: 
=2a. Obs. 

1600 Suaks. A. Y. ZL. v. ii. 60, I speake not this, that you 
should beare a good opinion of my knowledge: insomuch 
(I say) I know you are. 1605 TiMME Quersét. 1. v. 20 Among 
salts, some are earthie .. insomuch some of them are fixed, 
and are of the nature of earth. 

Insonder: see INSUNDER. 

Insonorous (insonderas), a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not sonorous; giving a dull or muffled sound. 

1798 Fortuizht's Ramble 11 An insonorous voice exclaim- 
ing, Damn your day-lights, stop the coach! 1889 J. M. 
Ropertson Ess. Crit. Afeti. 75 The old music-room, with 
its straitened insonorous instruments, 

t+ Insoo't, v. Obs. rare. In 7 insutt. [IN-2.] 
trans. To cover with soot, make sooty. 

1611 Frorio, fucadiyinare, Infuliginire .. to insutt. 

Insooth, adv., tor 77 sooth: see SootH sb, 

Insorb (insgub), v. rave. [f. IN-14+L. sorbere 
to suck up.]  ¢vans. To absorb zzfo. So Insorr- 
bent @a., absorbing in, absorbent. 


INSPEAKING. 


1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1. 44 Perforation so extremely 
minute .. as the insorbent pores of vegetables and animals. 
fbid, WN. 175 He knew that animal ‘bodies .. were endued 
with insorbent pores. 1878 Foster Péys. u. i. 183 The 
nutritious digested material is .. insorbed into the blood. 

+ Insorde‘scent, z. &. C. Ch. Obs. [ad. L. 
znsordéscent-em, pr. pple. of zzsordéscére to become 
foul or dirty, f. 2v- (1N- *) + sordéscére to become 
dirty, f. sordés dirt, filth.) ¢2¢. Increasing in filthi- 
ness; in quot. fg. So + Insorde‘scence. 

3731 CHaNoLer tr. Liméborch's Hist. Inguts. 11. 1. xviii. 
82 A Man is said to be insordescent in Excommunication, 
who, after he hath been by Name declared Excommunicate, 
persists in that Excommunication for a Year. /drd., He 
must be deprived of his Benefice for Insordescence. 

+Insordid, c. Ods. rare [f. Ix-3+SoRDID.] 
Not sordid, unsordid ; generous. 

1660 WATERHOUSE Aras § Arnt, 117 For atrue Souldier.. 
is_a man of liberal and insordid principles. 

Insorwein, variant of LNsonnow v., Obs. 

|| Insouciance (gnhszs7a hs, occas. insésians). 
[I’., f£ next ; see-ance.] Carelessness, indifference, 
unconcem. 

1799 W. G. Browne Trav. Africa, etc. xxi. 319 Among 
the poorer class of all countries prevails a kind of tsomct- 
ance. 1847 Loner. in Life (1891) 11, 82 Farewell the sweet 
iusouciance of lettered ease. 1878 H. M. Stantey Dark 
Cont, 1, xii. 318, I could not help smiling at the diplomatic 
insonciauce of this man. 

|| Insouciant (ins/‘siant, Fr. gnszsfan). [F., 
f. 22- (IN-3) + souciant caring, pr. pple. of sozcrer 
to care:—L. sollicitare to disturb, agitate.] Care- 
less, indifferent, unconcerned. 

1829 Scott Anne of G. xxix, This insouciant, light-tem- 
pered, gay, and thoughtless disposition, conducted René .. 
to a hale ard mirthful old age. 1848 Mitt Pod. Econ. 1. 
ix. § 3 (1876) 197 What race would not be indolent and in- 
souciant when things are so arranged that they derive no ad- 
vantage from forethought and exertion? 1888 Padé MadiG, 
12 Jan. 2/1 On such subjects, an insouciant agnosticism is 
the most philosophic attitude. : ' 

Hence Insou‘ciantly adv., carelessly, with an air 
of tinconcern. 

1880 J. HawtHorne Eltice Quentin, etc. 1. 110 Should 
1 .. stalk insouciantly through the crowd and up the beach 
as I was? ; 

Insoul, variant of Exsotr v. 

+ Insou-ndable, a. Ols. rare. [In-3.] Incap- 
able of being sounded ; unfathomable. 

1600 W. Watson Decacoridon (1602) 139 Herein is an in- 
soundable deapth. ; 

+Insow’, v. Obs. rare. In 4 north. dial, insawe. 
[f. In-1 + Sow v., after L. ruseréve.] trans, To 
sow in, set in as seed. 

¢1340°Hampote Prose Tr. 3 This name Ihesu .. drawes 
by be rote vyces, settys vertus, insawes charytee. : 

Inspan (inspe'n),v. S. African. [a. Du. m- 
spann-en, {, in adv. in + spavien to span, stretch, 
bend, put horses to.] favs. To yoke (oxen. horses, 
etc.) in a team to a vehicle; to harness (a wagon). 

1852 Slackw. Mag. LXX1. 294 (Cape Colony) At noon, 
the cattle, which have been turned out to graze, are ‘in- 
spanned’, and the march continues. 1880 Sir S. Lakeman 
Kafir-Land 36 The Hottentot drivers inspanned the bul- 
locks. 1883 Oxtve Scureiner Story Afr. Fari uu. xii, The 
waggon .. stood ‘in-spanned’ before the door, 1886 F. H. 
Guittemarp Craise * Marchesa’ 1. 191 ‘The agent of the 
Alaska Commercial Company had kindly provided us with 
dog-sledges, and we found them ‘inspanned" and waiting 
for us. 1887 Riper Haccarp Fess xxi, ‘ Mouti'’, said John 
to the Zulu, ‘ inspan the horses‘, 

absol, 1863 Batowin's Hunting in Natal 182 Inspanned 
about 3 o'clock. 1893 SELous /vav. S. E. Africa 93, 1 
determined to inspan and hold on my course to the south. 

Hence Inspa‘nning vé/. s.; also I-uspan sé., 
the act of inspanning. 

1879 R. J. Atcnertey 7rip Boérland 62, 1 had been 
sound asleep at the time of inspanning. /éid. 68 We 
managed to get along until next morning's sunrise and in- 
span. 1887 Kiper Haccarp Fess ix, John went..to see 
the inspanning of the Cape cart. 

Insparge, Insparse, var. INSPERGE, INSPERSE. 

Inspeak (insp7*k), v. [f. In-1 + Speak v. Cf. 
Ger. czusprechen.] trans. To speak (something) 


info; to produce in the soul by speech. 

1691 E. Tavtor Behieu's Theos. Philos. xx. 31 God in- 
spake again the Ingrafted Word. 1760 Law Sfir. Prayer 
1. 67 When the mercy of God inspoke into Adam a seed of 
the divine life. 1856 VaUGuAN J/ystics (1860) II. x1. i. 219 
The hidden word of promise, inspoken into all men. 1890 
J. Putsrorp Loyalty to Christ 1. 115 His Spirit in us.. will 
inspeak courage and kindle hope. 

Hence Inspeaking v6/. sb.; Inspo-ken /#/. a. 

1751 Br. Lavincton Euthus. Method. 5 Papists (1754) 11. 
ili. 88 By Visions, In-speakings, Ecstasies [ete.]. 1752 Law 
Spir. Love . 18161 04 Jesos Christ. .the inspoken word. 

+Inspea’kable, a. Ols. [Ix-3.] Unspeak- 
able. 

1504 Lavy Marcarer tr, De /niifatione w. xviii. 282 In 
sechyng so besily the hye inspekeable thynges. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bh. Com. Prayer, Collect All Samts' Day, Those 
inspeakeable ioyes, whiche thou hast prepared. 1594 GREENE 
& Lovce Looking Glass Wks. (Rtldg.) 126/1 O inspeakable 
injustice ! 

Hence + Inspea‘kably adv. Oés, unspeakably. 

a 1618 Rateicn Rew. (1661) 152 Many other such things, 
to draw the people to a City inspeakably which leaves be- 
hind them moch treasure. 

I-nspeaking, ///. a. [Is ady. 11a.) That 
speaks within. 


INSPECIAL. 


1847 B. Barton Selecl. (1849) 57 That inspeaking word, | Jédid. 


the voice of his Spirit. 1885 4 Aeasonable Faith 41 To asso 
ciate the universally inspeaking voice with a Divine Person. 

+Inspe‘eial, obs. erron. writing of phrase 27 
special, especially; see SrEciaL, and cf. INESPECIAL. 

¢1470 Haroinc Chron. c. ii, The Kynges inspeciall Vnder 
his rule. 1513 BrausHaw S¢. Werburge 1. 3432 Prepared by 
the kyng, and ordeyned inspeciall. 

So t+ Inspecially ady. Cf. INESPECTALLY. 

1526 in West Antiy. Furness 1805) 132 Inspecially for 
the tythes of certain touns and fermholds. 1557 Nortu tr. 
Gueuara's Diall Pr. 91 b/2 Women. .inspeciallye the Prin- 
cessys and great Ladies, ‘ 

+I-nspect, 56. Obs. [app. ad. L. snspectu-s 
looking at, inspection, examination, f. ppl. stem of 
inspicére: sce next. (Stress orig. evsferct, in 18th 
c. tuspect: ef. respect, aspect.)| The aet of look- 
ing into a matter; inspection. examination. 

¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn \ii. 199 \Wherupon they 
fulsone, wythoute eny other inspecte concluded togyder that 
they sholde departe the nexte daye. 1509 Hlawes Joy 
Medtt. v, O God .. In whose inspecte is euery regall se. 
1509 — /'ast. Pleas. vi. (Percy Soc.) 33 And yf that they 
had in it inspecte, Than they would it prayse. 1649 Roperts 
Clavis Brél. ii. 18 Vhe Book of life. whose writing is in- 
delible, whose inspect is desirahle. 1693 Paipraux Lett. 
(Camden) 158 Matters of factand matters of law, we private 
men can never have a clear inspect into. 1730-46 THtomson 
alutuinn 1134 Not so the man of philosophic eye, And m- 
spect sage. ’ y 

Inspect (inspekt),v.  [f. L. zvespeee-, ppl. stem 
of rnspicére to look into, inspeet, examine. and its 
frequentative zspecla-re to look at, observe, view: 
cf, mod.F. guspecter (1781 in Hatz.-Darni.).] 

1. trans, Yo look carefully into; to view elosely 
and critically ; to examine (something) with a view 
to find out its character or condition; now s/ec. to 
investigate or oversee officially : see INSPreTOR 1. 

1623 CockEram, /usfected, looked into. 1670 Sir Sack- 
vitte Crow in 12th Rep. Mist. MSS. Comm. Npp. v. 16 
That mannifacture grows worse daylie, except inspected by 
one that knowes worke. 1690 Critp Disc. Trade (1694) 8 
All men that make it any part of their busines to inspect 
the true nature and principles of trade. 1704 Swirr 7, Sub 
Ded Posterity, Io keep you in an almost universal iznor- 
ance of our Studies, which it is your inherent birthright to 
Inspect. 1734 tr. Roliin'’s Anc, 1/ést. (1827) VIL. xvin. i. 359 
He dreaded inspecting the truth. 1788 V. Kxox ti inter 
feven, 1. uw. iii. 128 They inspect some of those conceited 
writers. 1841 D’Israeut domen. Lit. (1867'608 He inspected 
nature with the close eye of a naturalist. 1850 TyspaLt 
Glac. 166 Halting at intervals. .to inspect the glacier. 

+ 2. zzir. To look elosely or earefully; to ex- 
amine #nfo or among. Obs. 

1704 Swirt 7. Tub ili, Whoever designs to be a perfect 
writer must inspect into the books of critics. 1705 FaRQunarR 
Twin. Rivals wv. ii, Ue has declar’d..that he would inspect 
into all his accounts himself. 1726 Swiet Corr. Wks. 1841 
II. 569 That .. you would please to inspect among your 
father’s papers. 1799 G. Smitu / adoratory 11.8 By inspect- 
ing into the figures and inscriptions of the..coins. 

Ilenee Inspected Af/. a., Inspecting wb/. 5d, 
and ffl. a.; hence Inspe‘ctingly adz. 

1697 Drvven Virg. George. i. 738 Th’ inspected Entrails 
cou'd no Fates foretell. 178din Outing (U.5.) (1894) Apr. 76/1 
Places for exercise, and inspecting of arms and accoutre- 
ments. 1796-7 /usir. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 262 Tbe in- 
specting General may be enabied to report the more minutely. 
1853 Kaxe Grinacll Exp. xit. 94 {The bear] rose upon his 
hind palms, and .. snuffed the air inspectingly. 1863 A. 
Tvior Educ. & Manuf 49 The deplorable account of the 
state of education in the inspected schools. 

Inspectable inspektib’l), a. [f. Inspect 2, 
+-ABLE.) Capable of being inspected. 

1816 Bextuam Chrestom. 75 Several such apartments.. 
will in this case be inspectable by one and the same person. 

lience Inspectabi'lity. 

1830-1 Bentuam Panopt, App. Wks. 1843 XI. 102/2 In- 
spectability of the inspectors. 

+Inspecta'tor. 06s. rare—". fa. late L. 
anspectator, agent-n. f. L. zusfeclare to INSPECT. 
Cf. F. tnspectateur (Moliere).] =1NsPEcToR. 

1593 Norpen Shee. Brit., Aiiddlesex & Herts 1. Prepara- 
tive 17 Quer-curious inspectators that seem to bring with 
tbem a preiudicate censure of the worke. 

Inspection (inspekfan). In ME. -ci-, -ey-, 
-oun; also 5 inspexion. [a. F. vspection, -cion 
(1290 in Godef. Comp/.), ad. L. inspectton-em, n. 
of aetion from énsfrcére to look into, Inspect.] 

i. The action of inspeeting or looking narrowly 
into; eareful serutiny or survey; close or eritical 
examination; sfcc. official investigation or over- 
sight: see Inspector 1. Const. of. 

Trial ly inspection: see quot. 1872. Valuation of a 
decimal by inspection. a process whereby a decimal fraction 
of a pound sterling is by rapid scrutiny valued in shillings 
and pence. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 46 His hours of astronomy He 
kepeth as for that party, Which longetb to the inspection 
Of love and his affection. 1426 Lypc. De Guél. Pilgr. (E. E. 
T. S.) 10457 Haue her ther-off inspeccyoun, And se her my 
commyssioun. 1513 Brapsuaw S¢t. Werburge 1. 626 Con- 
syder the hystory with good inspeccyon. 1568 GraFron 
Chron. 11. 353 By the inspection of which statute, tbe sayde 
newe statute or ordynaunce [etc.] were conceaved in tbe parlia- 
ment. 1607 E. Grimstone tr. Goulart's Mem. Hist. 74 Vhe 
olde woman thinking that the inspection of the Urine made 
me to divine tbis. 1665 Bovte Occas. Re/f. (1848 18 By tbe 
casual flights of Birds, and the Inspection of the Intrails of 
Beasts, to learn the will of Heaven. 1768 BLackstone 
Comm. IL. xxii. 331 Trial by inspection, or examination. 
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333 Also, to ascertain any circumstances relative to a 
particular day past, it hath been tried by an inspection of 
the almanac by the court. 1830 Gray Arithmetic (1872) 
79 To value the decimal of a pound sterling by inspection. 
1833 Hr. Martixeau J/anch. Strike xii. 128 he account 
book would be .. open to the inspection of all who could 
prove themselves to belong to the Union. 1853 Kane Gren- 
acll Earp. xxxiv.' 1856) 298 It might, on « hurried inspection, 
be confounded with snnw. 1850 Tynvatt Glac. 1. v. 40 
During our inspection of the place. 1872 Mharton's Law 
Lex. ed. 5) 488/1 Trial by [nspection was resorted to when, 
for the greater eapedition of a cause, some point or issue .. 
being evidently the object of sense, was decided by the judges 
of the Court upon the evidence of their own senses. Obsolete. 
1876 A thenzuu 28 Oct. 5354/2 A clear distinction isdrawn be- 
tween inspection and examination. .. Inspection. undertakes 
the task of seeing how the school does its daily work. 

+ b. Formerly const. zo (cf. Insvict v. 2%, én, 
over, upon, Obs. 

61450 Lenucye 10 Conmandm, Lowe in Stowe Chaucer 
(1561) 342 When ye vnto this balade haue inspeccion In my 
making holde me excusable. 1632 Litucow Yrav. t. 7 To 
have a quotidian occular inspection, in any obvious object 
of disastrous misfortune. 1656 Croswect Sf. 17 Sept. in 
Carlyle, To have a little inspection upon the People thns 
divided . into divers interest. 1660 G. Witurrs (title) 
Speculum Speculativuin, .. being an Inspection into tbe 
Present and Late Sad Cundition of these Nations, 1687 A. 
Lovete tr. Thevenot's Trov. tt. 19 There is a Mufty at 
Surrat, who has the inspection over all that concerns the 
Mahometan Religion. 1710 Life DP. Stillingfiect 92 To 
make a due Inspection into the State of his Diocess. a 2732 
Atteravry (J.), Impressions of his perperual presence with 
us, and inspection over us. 1739 Tune //orse-Hoimg 11 usb. 
(1740) 233 This Observation..made by Inspection upon a 
Glass of Water with Eartbinit. 1810 Syp. Sartit Ws. (1855) 
1. 189/1 V close inspection of the inaster into the studies and 
conduct of each individual is quite impossible. 

+2. A sight, spectaele. Obs. rare. 

61430 Lyps. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 144 OF this terrible 
doolful inspeccioun Ja soul in flames} The peeplis hertys 
gretly gan atave. 

+3. Insight, pereeption. Ods. 

c1sco Prov. in Antiy. Kep. (1809) IV. 406 He hathe a 
bryin breste, and litill inspexion withe a:l. 1650 R. Siarye- 
ION Strada’s Low C. Worres\.2 An exact knowledge of 
Councils, and inspection into Cabinets, could uot be ex- 
spected from one of a sequestred life. 1709 Terxerey 7h. 
Histon Ded., That he should manage a great fortune with 
that prudence and inspection..as to shew himself fetc.}. 

+4. A plan of a piece of ground, cte. which has 
been inspected ; a design, survey, view. Ods. 

1694 R. Franck (47¢/¢) Northern Memoirs, Calculated for 
the Meridian of Scotland .. together with .. several curious 
and industrious Inspections, lineally drawn from Antiquaries 
and other noted and intelligible Persons. 1795 Jl ythe's 
Dects. (U.S.) 119 The line in the surveyor's plat to be the 
boundary dividing b’s inspection and M's tenement. 

5. A department or distriet uuder an inspector. 

1838 J'all Afall G. 4 Apr. 5/1 In France .. the forests of 
the country are first dieided into cantonments and then into 
about 500 inspections. In each inspection there is an in- 
spector, a garde-géneral, and brigadier. 

6. alirté. and Comdb., as inspeclion-car, -class, 
-day, -district, ete. 

1791 Bextuam Pancpt. t. Postser. 43 A Chapel. occupies 
upon the present plan a consilenele portion of the In- 
spection- Tower. 1865 /’all Mall G, 26 Sept. 7 2 Yorkshire 
contains more coal miners than any other inspection district 
inthe kingdom. 18897 //omcop. World 1 Nov. 510 Nurses’ 
rooms, with inspection openings commanding all the beds. 

Inspectional (inspe'kfonal), 2. [f. pree. + 
-AL.] Of, pertaining or relating to inspection ; 
spec. that can be read or understood at sight, with- 
out further explanation or ealeulation. 

1728 R. Morris £ss. Anc. Archit. p. xxiii, | must let the 
Work answer for itself... being only mspectional. 1851 Ord. 
&Kegul, R. Engineers iv.1g At the Foreign Stations, similar 
Inspectional Reports are to be made. 1891 /’all Mall . 
4 Dec. 6,3 They also suggest. .that the inspectional districts 
should be of smaller area than at present. a 

Inspective (inspe*ktiv), a. [ad. late L. /- 
spectiv-us (Isidore), f. zzspect-, ppl. stem of zxsp7- 
cére to INSPECT: see -IVE.] 

1. Given to inspection ; watehful; attentive. 

@ 684 Leicuton Covnt. 1 Pet. iii. 12 They that are most 
inspective and watchful in tbis will still be faulty in it. 
1797 Afonthly May, I11. 522 A certain Chaldaic triad, which 
is the inspective guardian of the whole of a disordered 
fabrication. 1827 Pottox Course 7. 1x, Need was still Of 
persevering, Gack, inspective mood Of mind. 1863 WooLxer 
Aly Beautiful Lady w. Work 6 Thrushes..Search dew- 
gray lawns with keen inspective glance. 

+2. Concerned with investigation ; theoretical. 
Obs. rare. 

1609 DouLann Ornith. Microt. 2 Inspective Musicke, is a 
knowledge censuring and pondering the Sounds formed 
with naturall instruments, not by the eares, whose iudge- 
ment is dull, but by wit and reason. 1660 tr. Purace/sus’ 
Archidoxis i. 92, 1..publickly interpret..the Books of botb 
the Active, and also Inspective Medicine. 

Inspector (inspektaz). Also 7 -er. [a. L. 
inspector, agent-n. from éxspicére to look into, In- 
spect. Cf. F. vspecteur (¢ 1500 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. One who inspeets or looks earefully at or into; 
an overseer, a superintendent; sec. an officer ap- 
pointed to examine into, and supervise or report 
upon, the working of some departrnent or institution 
in which numerous persons are employed, or the 
dne observance of certain laws and regulations, as 
Inspector of schools, of weights and measures, of 
factories, mines, explosives, public nuisances, ete. 
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1602 F. [rginc A natomyes 78 The Eternall, as a carefull 
Inspector and sincere Judze of them. 1660 Mittos Free 
Comune. Wks. 11851) 433 They..inust raise and manage the 
publick Revenue, at least with som Inppectors ceputed for 
satisfaction of the People, how it is implo:d. 1734 Lo. 
Torixcproke Let. to Sten ft 15 Sept., S.s Whs. 1841 TE. 725, 
I wrote to you a long letter some Ume ago. did the in- 
spectors of private correspondence stop it? 1791 BeNTuam 
Panoft.t. Postscr. 93 An Inspector in his way to the prisoners’ 
Stair-case frum the in cuon-Gallery. 1802 A. IlAmiItton 
Wks, (1886) VI. 253 When the cacise on distilled spirits 
was established, three different descriptions of officers were 
instituted .. supervisors, inspecturs, and collectors. 1858 
fazell's Ann. 208/2 Occasional unannounced visits of the 
inspector, in lieu of the annual examination. 

attrib, 1878 FLS, Witttams Afidl, Raiw. 624 There are 
a number of .. inspector guards, one of whom is selected to 
take charge of every excursion train, a duly involving 
special responsibilities and care. 1898 Dasly News 30 July 
3/1 The lesson to Le drawn from the recent cases both cf 
phosphcrus and leud poisoning is .. that the inspector 
system has broken down. 

b. One who looks 7/0 something for informa- 
tion, from curiosity, ete. 

1667 Pepys Diary 25 Apr., A severer inspector into his 
own business and accounts 1670 Marvite Corr. cliv. 
Wks, 1872-5 I]. 339, 1. must in exchange desire you will 
not admit many inspectors into my Ictters. 1774 WALKER 
Pronounce. Dict. Advt., If the inspector should not meet 
with sufficient information in the Dictionary under the 
word, let him consult the Principles under the vowel, diph- 
thong, ot consonant, he wishes to Le explained. 

e. An officer of police ranking next below a 


superintendent and above a sergeant. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 335/2 The number of men of 
cach rank serving in the metropolitan police force, in 
January, 1840, was as follows :— ..73 Inspectors. 1898 
Mlaxils Aun, 5291 The total strength of the |City of 
London police] force is g28, consisting cf 3 chief Inspectors, 
15 district inspectors, 22 station inspectors, 12 detective in- 
spectors, 72 sergeants etc.) . ans 

2. Cr. Anitig, Uscd as a translation of Gr, érer- 
Ts, a person fully initiated into the T-lcusinian 
mysteries; = h.rort, 

1818 R. P Kyicut Juguiry Anc. Art. & Myth. §10. 6 
These doctrines were conveyed ui der allegories and sym- 
bols ; and the completely initiated were called inspectors. 

3. Inspector-General: An officer at the head 
of a system of inspeetion, having under hima body 
of inspectors; a superintendent of a system of in- 
speetion. 

1702 Lond. Gaz. No, 3841/3; Monsieur Puissegure, In- 
spectur-Gencral of their Foot, 1813 Weetinctox Lett. 
4 Oct. in Gurw. Desf. X1. 159 The inspector gencral of the 
infantry fell from his horse. 1859 Afusketry /ustr, 98 Vhe 
Inspector General of Musketry, being held responsible that 
the rifle training is conducted efficiently and according to 
regulation. 1898 //aselfs Aun. 530 2 The principal officer 
of the [Irisb} Constabulary is the Inspector-General, resi- 
dent in Dublin, and who is assisted by a Deputy Inspector- 
General and thiee Assistant Iuspectors-General. 

Inspectoral (inspekt6s4l , a. [f. prec. +-aL.] 
Of or belonging to inspectors, inspectorial. 

1864 Daily Tel. 27 July, Some reform in the system of 
inspectoral reports might have followed. 1884 A/anch, 
f.xam, 29 Mar. 5/1 The inadequacy in number of the in- 
spectoral staff. ; 

Inspectorate (inspektért). [mod. f. Ix- 
SPECTOR: see -ATE 1] 

1. a. The office or function of an inspector ; 
supervision by inspectors. b. A body or staff of 


inspeetors. Also al/rib, 

1762 tr. busching’s Syst. Geog. IN. 401 Their matri- 
monial matters, their synods. classes, presbyteries, consis- 
tories, and inspectorates, to be determined by them. 1868 
G. Derr /'ol. Surv. 84 Their attention was next..drawn to 
the foreign inspectorate of customs at the Treaty ports, 
1898 Daily News 14 \pr. 46 To ensure the opening up of 
the inspectorate to experienced teachers. 31899 Ji esto. 
Gaz. 26 June 2/3 We wish that the County Council had an 
inspectorate power in the matter. 1 

ec. Jnspectoralc-general, the office or function of 
inspeetor-general ; the personnel of this office. 

1883 J. D. Camreece Fisheries China 4 (Fish. Exhib. 
Publ.:, Mr. Drew.. Statistical Secretary of the Inspectorate- 
General. 1890 A. Littte tr. Hosite’s China p. xxv, An 
Agreement was entered into with the Inspectorate Gereral 
of Chinese Customs. oe : 

2. A district under official inspection ; sfec. the 
name of the two larger administrative distriets of 


Greenland. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Ex. vi. (1556) 44 There are but two 
inspectorates for the Danish coast cf Greenland. 1883 
Fortn. Rev. July 30 The lands were divided into so many 
districts or inspectorates. a 

Inspectorial (inspektd-rial), @. [f. INsPEc- 
TOR + -IAL; after words from L. -dri-us + -aL.] 
Of, pertaining, or belonging to inspectors ; having 
the rank or position of an inspector. _ ‘ 

2753 Muneny Gray's-/an Frul. No. 42 His Inspectorial 
Majesty was pleased to return the following..Answer. 1863 
Sal. Rev. XV. 434/1 This remarkable inspectorial execution 
involves a very peculiar view of the nature and objects of 
Blue-books. 1884 dmerican VIII. 313 Some of the inspec- 
torial features of the English system. 1884 /7ses 21 June 
6 In the organization of their inspectorial staff. 

Inspectorship (inspektasfip,. [f. Inspector 
+-SHIP.] The office or position of an inspector ; 
inspectorate. Also as a mock title. 

1753 C.Smart /iliad Notes, Poems 1810) 51 His Inspector- 
ship has the most notable talent at a motto. 1757 W. LHomp- 
son R..N. Advoc. 52 He was not admitted to his Inspectorship 
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of Dry Stores, till he had sed his Examination, 1864 
Spectator 20 Aug. 970/2 As for a regular State inspectorship 
of endowed schools, we shall have it doubtless in Paradise, 
but not in this world. 1899 Brit. Med. Frud, 8 July 106 
Inspectorships of public health, 
Inspectress (inspe’ktrés). 
-Ess.} A female inspector, 
1785-95 Wotcortt (P. Pindar) Loustad 11. 310 Inspectress 
General of the royal geer. 1830 /raser’s J/ag. 1. 35 ‘This 
gified inspectress of Germany has done us little further- 
ance with the French. 3881 Macu. Mag. XLIV. 488 In 
company with one of the inspectresses..I visited one of the 
Scuole Leopoldine, — ; ; 
Inspectrix inspe‘ktriks). a. late L. syspec- 
trix, fem. agent-n. f. :spiccre, INSPECT.] =pree. 
1715 Mrs. J. Barker £.ci/ins I, 97 The Inspectrix cfall our 
Actions. 1896 Vation (N. Y.) 28 May 411/3 The inspectrix 
was appointed because they themselves did the work badly. 
+Inuspe'culate, v. Os. rare—'. [f. In-2+L. 
Speculart to watch, observe : see SPECULATE.] ¢ras. 


To look upon, behold. 

1658 R. Frascx North. Mem. (1694) p. xv, Now I have 
given you a platform for contemplation which opens the 
windows of the mind to inspeculate invisible objects. 

+Inspecula‘tion. 04s. rare—}. [f. In-2 + 
SPECULATION : see prec.] A looking into; intro- 
spectton. 

1650°60 Farnam Dra‘nas 1°79) 207 Draw men’s souls out 
by inspeculation. 

tInspe‘rable, 2. Ods. rare—° [ad. L. in- 
sperabtlis, f. in- (IN-3) + sperabilts, f. sperdre to 
hope.] That cannot be hoped for, beyond hope. 

1623 Cockeram, /usfiratle, oue past all hope, vnlookt for. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., [usperable, that no nan would look 
or hope for. 

tInusperge, v. Obs. Also 6 insparge. fad. 
L. tnspergére to sprinkle on or in, f. z- (LN-2) + 
spargére to scatter, sprinkle.) ¢vazs. To sprinkle 
on; to scatter on or in. IIcnce Inspe'rged Afé. a, 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer's Bk. Physicke 2,2 Make a 
(QJuoite, and insparge therin this poulder. 1657 Tomtixson 
Kenon's Disp. 209 Cephalical Powders. .insperged in Cotten. 
1683 Petrus fete Alin. 1. (1686) 242 The insperged or inixt 
Copper oars will run together in little Grains. 

+Inspe'rse, v. Obs. rave. Also 6 -sparse. [f. 
L. éuspers-, ppl. stem of L. tuspergcre.] = prec. 

1577-87 llouinsurp Chron. 111. 1162/2 In which albeit thou 
seest..some good articles insparsed withall, let that nothing 
mooue thee. 1623 Cockeram 11, To Sprinkle water, Asferge, 
dnsperse, 1721 Uisitry, Te Iusperse, to sprinkle upon. 

+Inspersion. Vis. Also 7 erron.-tion. [ad. 
L. inspersion-em, f. inspers-us, pa. pple. of tnsper- 
gere to INSPERSE. ] 

1. The action of sprinkling on; also something 
sprinkled on. 

1563 Skeyne The Pest (1860) 25 In suffumigatioun, brining, 
Or inspersione. c1611 Carman /dead xt. 452 With sweet 
inspersion of fit balmes. 1659 Stantey //est. Philos. xu. 
(1701) 478/2 By that little inspertion of Unguent. 1668 
Wirkins Real Char, 244 Mixed Mechanical Operations . 
inspersion. 1721 Baitey, /usfersion, a Sprinkling upon. 

*\ 2. exron. for ASPERSION 6. O6s. 

1642 Rocrers Naaman 290 Thinking their forwardnesse 
an inspersion to their base backwardnesse, 

| Inspeximus (inspe‘ksimés). Law. [L., = 
‘we have inspected’ : the first word in recital of the 
inspection of charters, etc.] A charter in which 
the grantor avouches to have inspected an earlier 
charter wh‘eh he recites and conftrms. Also at(rt, 

(1282-3 Rolls Parlt. 1. 225/1 Carta confirmationis liber- 
tatuin [sit] sub hac forma: dwardus &c. Inspeximus Car- 
tam donationis .. quam Dominus H. Rex.. fecit. 1547-8 
Mervyn in Brooke A dridgem. (1586) tit. Patentes 97 I]. 128 
Vn Constat est pledable, contrarie dun Inspeximus, car in 
lun case le patent remaine, & in lauter il est parde.] 1628 
Coke Ox Litt. 225 b, When Littleton wrote, no constat, or 
inspexinins, of the king's letters patents were availeable to 
be shewed forth in court, but the letters patents themselves 
under seal, 1658 Coke's Ref, v. 53 b, It is called /uspexrinus, 
because it begins after the King’s style with this word 
Juspeximus: and it is called exemplification a re ipsa, 
because the record is thereby exemplified. 1677 PLot 
Oxfordsh. 332 As appears by an Inspeximus of Q. Eliz- 
abeth, granted this Corporation. 1783 Warton //ist. Aid- 
dington 66 note, Vhis road is specified, by the names of 
strata and magna via, in an Inspeximus-charter of Henry 
the third to ‘larent-abbey in Dorsetshire. 1885 .V. §& Q. 
6th Ser. XII. 4211/1 An inspeximus consists of a recital that 
a previous document has been inspected, anda confirmatory 
Tegrant thereof. 

Inspexion, obs. form of INsPEcTION. 

Insphera‘tion. rare—". [f. prec. + -aTIoN.] 
The action of ensphering; enspherement. 

1857 Hotrann Bay /ath xix, A stranger would have 
remembered nothing but ber eye..that wonderful revelation 
of character..that inspheration of soul. 

Insphere, -spheare, variants of ENSPHEKE v. 

+ Inspi-ndle, v. Obs. rare—9. [f. Ix-2 + SeIn- 
DLE.]  ¢vans. To fit on or furnish with a spindle. 

1611 Fiorito, //iusare, to inspindle, to shaft. 

Inspinne, var. Incurrn (sense 1), Ods. 

1680 Sir T. Browne IAs. (1848) 111. 468 A dayntie bitt 
accounted hy many, called the inspinne, which may be the 
intestinum rectum. 

Inspirable (inspaieraib’l), a. [f. Inspr v. 
+ -ABLE (on L. type *ssfirahilis).] Capable of 
being inspired (in various senses: see the verb). 

1656-72 Harvey Morb. Angi. (J.), To these inspirable 
hurts, we may enumerate those they sustain from their ex- 
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piration of fuliginous steams, 1858 BusHNeEtt Mat. & 
Supernat, xv. (1864) 515 Inspirable creatures, permeable by 
God's life, as a chrystal bythe light. 1879 H. W. WarREN 
Recr, Astron, xii. 263 1t is inspirable by electricity. 

So Inspirabi‘lity, capability of being inspired. 

1869 Busunett Wom. Suffrage iii. 57 Their religious in- 
spirations, or inspirabilities, put them closer to God. 

+Inspira‘do. Ods. [a.Sp. inzspirado inspired : 
but tt does not appear that the use is taken from 
Sp.: see -Abo.] A person who imagines himself, 
or professes, to be inspired. 

1664 H. More J/yst. /uig., Apol. 545 The Sectarian 
Rabbles that phansy themselves such Inspiradoes. /dzcd. 
562 The boasting Inspiradoes of our Nation. 

Inspirant (inspaie rant). rare. [ad L. zn- 
Spirant-em, pr. pple. of znzspirdre to INSPIRE: see 
-ANT.] One who inspires ; an inspirer. 

1837 Carorine Fox Fraud. g Sept. (1882) 20 He presented 
and read the following lines, which he had written, .. Aunt 
Charles being the inspiiant. 

+ Inspirate (inspire't), v. Obs. [f. L. tnspirat., 
ppl. stem of zzsfirare to InsrireE.] =INsrme z. 
(in various senses). [lence Inspirating fv. a. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 424 Hippocrates speaketh of 
the aer inspirated or breathed tn. 1620 Verner bia Necta 
Introd. 6 The aire which is inspirated. a1806 K. Waite 
#ragm, Ode Moon iv, Bland Hope and Fancy ye were there, 
Yo inspirate my trance. 1809-10 Co1ERIpGE / ricnd (1818) 
I. 170 The most inspirating representation of future bliss, 
which my mind is capable of comprehending. 

Inspiration (inspiré!{an). Also 4yn-,6en-. 
[a. OF. en-, inspiration, -cion (12-13th c. in Ilatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. zuspiratidn-em, n. of action from 
inspirare to INSPIRE. ] 

I. Literal (physical) senses. 

+1. The action of blowing on or into, Odés. rare. 

1513 Doucias «2 acis xu. Prol. 75 ‘Yhe sulge spred hyr 
braid bosum on breid, Zephyrus comfortabill inspiratioun 
For till ressane. 1710 Snartess. Charac., Enthus. (1737) 
I. 28 Their strange voices. .are admirably well acted, by the 
- Inspiration of Pipes. : : 

2. The action, or an act, of breathing in or in- 
haling ; the drawing in of the breath into the lungs 
in respiration. (Opp. to EXPrraTion 2.) 

1564 Butteyn Dial, agst. Pest. (1888) 37 This is a dis- 
persed Pestilence by the inspiration of ayre. 1607 E. Grim. 
stone tr. Gondart’s Mem. fist, 440 Vhat a Priest at Rome 
lived fortie yeares with the onely inspiration of the aire. 
1650 Butwer <lathropomet. 79 Lhe Nostrils serve for ex- 
Piration and inspiration. 1753 N. ‘Vorrtaxo Gangr. Sore 
Throat 124 A sore Vhroat, which she received by Inspira- 
tion of foul Air, 1774 Gotvsm. Nal. Hist. (1776) VU. 59 
Upon going down he (the diver] takes in a very long inspi- 
ration. 1849-52 Toon Cycl. Anat. 1V. 1086/2 In Inspira- 
tion the lungs are passive. 1872 Darwin Emotions xii. 284 
We can draw a full and deep inspiration much more easily 
through the widely open mouth than through the nostrils. 

b. ¢ransf. \ drawing in of air; the absorption 
of air in the ‘respiration ’ of plants. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 613 Regular inspirations and 
expirations of air, by caverns and fissures. 1838 I’. THosison 
Chem, Org. Bodies too Plants will not live without this 
nightly inspiration, even though supplied with carbonic acid, 
provided the oxygen formed by them during the day be 
constantly withdrawn at the approach of night. 

IT. Figurative senses. 

3. The action of inspiring ; the fact or condition 
of being inspired (in sense 4 or 5 of INSPIRE v.); 
a breathing or infusion into the mind or soul. 

a. spec. (Theol., etc.) A special immediate ac- 
tion or influence of the Spirit of God (or of some 
divinity or supernatural being) upon the human 
mind or soul; said esf. of that divine influence 
under which the books of Scripture are held to 


have been written. 

Various views have been held as tothe inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, such as those of ev7bal énspiration, according to which 
every word written was dictated by the Spirit of God; 
plenary inspiration, according to which the inspiration of 
the writers extends to all suhjects treated of, so that all their 
statements are to be received as infallibly true; sxorad in- 
Spiration, according to which the inspiration is confined to 
the inoral and religious teaching imparted ; dynamical in- 
Sfiration, mechanical inspiration (see DYNAMICAL 3). 

1303 R. Beunne //andl. Synne 7746 Purghe grete ban 
ynspyracyun, He boghte so on hys (Christ’s] passyun. a 1340 
Hampo.r Psalter xiiv. 2 [xlv. 1) conzi., Pe vertu of godis 
inspiracioun. 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Lowe 1. i. (Skeat) 1. 13, 
I thinke to performe this worke..as my thinne witte, wyth 
inspyracyon of him that hildeth all grace, woll suffre. 1450- 
3530 Myrr. our Lacdye 173 He sente the holy goste on 
Penthecoste sondaye to enspyracyon of hys dyscyples. 
1494 Fabvan Chroz. v. cxix. 96 Seynt Augustyne. .warnyd 
them by maner of inspyracion, yt sene they wolde not re- 
ceyue peace of theyr bretherne, they shuld of other receyue 
warre and wreche. 1526 Pilev. Perf. (1531) 144 b, The in- 
spiracyons of the holy goost. 1526 TInDALE 2 7/m.. iil. 16 
All scripture geven by inspiracion of god is proifitable to 
teache, to improve, to informe, and to instruct in rightewes- 
nes, 1611 Biste 7rausl. Pref. 3 The Prophets, who teach 
us by diuine inspiration. 1692 SoutH 12 Sev. (1697) I, The 
.. Principle. .was certainly first..fetched up from the very 
bottom of Hell and utter’d.. by particular and immediate 
inspiration of the Devil. 1793 R. Hawker (¢/#/e) Evidence 
of a Plenary Inspiration; a Letter to Mr. T. Porter, in 
Reply to his Defence of Unitarianism. 1841 Penny Cyc. 
XIX. 429/2 Theologians who hold the theory of plenary but 
not verbal inspiration. 1860 Westcott /uztrod, Study Gosp, 
-\pp.. B. (ed. 5) 45x The early Fathers teach us that Inspira- 
tion is an operation of the Holy Spirit acting through men, 

, according to the laws of theirconstitution, 1865 M. Arnotp 


INSPIRATIVE. 


Ess. Crit. ix. 272 The noblest souls of whatever creed. .have 
insisted on the necessity of an inspiration, a living emotion 
to make moral action perfect. 1896 Dx. Arcvit Piiilos. 
Belief 370 They warn us that there may be inspirations from 
below, as well as from above. 

b. gen. A breathing in or infusion of some idea, 
purpose, ete.into the mind; the suggestion, awaken- 
ing, or creation of some feeling or impulse, esp. of 
an exalted kind. 

1651 Hosses Leviath. u. xxix. 169 Why any man should 
take the law of his country rather than his own Inspiration, 
for the rule of his action. 1692 Drvpen Sf. Euremont's 
#:ss, 206 There are some Men, jealous of the Honour of 
their motions, who refuse all things at the Inspirations of 
others, 1769 Funins Lett, vii. 30 The melancholy madness 
of poetry, without the inspiration. 1805 Fosrrr #ss.1. ii. 27 
A mind adapted and habituated to converse with the inspi- 
tations of nature. 1841-4 Emerson /ss., Love Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 75 Men have written good verses under the inspiration of 
passion, who cannot write well under any other circum- 
Stances. 1858 Hoce Life Shelley 11. 416 Inspired with the 
soft inspiration of strong, sound ale. 1876 Moziev Unit. 
Serm. v. (1877) 108 ‘Vhere is inspiration in numbers, in men 
acting at once and togetlier. 

ce. The suggestion or prompting (from some in- 
fluential quarter) of the utterance or publication of 
particular views or information on some public 
matter. (Cf. Inspire 7, INSPIRED 5.) 

1880 Chr. Ilordd No. 1195. 137 Correspondents..write in 
the interest, if not at the inspiration of the authorities. 
1897 Daily News 13 Mar. 3/1 Mr. Goschen said it was not 
due to inspiration .. No idea had been given to the journal. 

4. transf. a. Something inspired or infused into 
the mind ; an inspired utterance or product. 

1819 Brnon Prophecy Dante iv. 2 Many are poets who 
have never penn'd ‘Their inspiration. 1871 R. Evtis Catudlus 
Ixiv. 321 They..Pour’d grave inspiration, a prophet chant 
to the futur€é. 1879 Sata in Daily Ted, 8 May, Mr. G. F. 
Boughton’s charming figure of ‘Priscilla’, an inspiration 
from Longfellow’s ‘ Miles Standish’. 

b. An inspiring principle. 

1865 Moztry J/irac. vii. 146 Yo say that the inspiration of 
the missionary cause has been the belief in Christian doc- 
trine is almost superfluous. 1869 Baiow. Grown A/isrcad 
Passages ix. 125 Christian charity, charity which has Christ 
for its model and inspiration. 1873 Browsxinc Aed Cott. 
NMt-cap w. 682 Whatever motive your own souls supply 
As inspiration. 

Comb. 

1894 Nation (N.Y.) 23 Aug. 144/3 Inspiration-like insight. 

Inspirational Ginspire-foudil), a, [f. prec. + 
-AL]. 

1. Deriving its character or substance from in- 
spiration; under the influence of inspiration; in- 
spired. 

1839 J. Rocers sl ntipopopr. n. xiii. § 2, 290 Their formal, 
official, inspirational, miraculous duty. 1876 Pesiper Larth's 
fiarlicst Ages (1893) 349 An inspirational address by..a 
well-known trance-speaker. 1878 .V. der, Rev. CXXVII. 
221 In their inspirational states they (the sacred writers] 
were sometimes dynamical, sometimes mechanical. 1890 
A. Lane in Lougm. Mag. Jan. 334 Vhe daughter of a dis- 
tinguished medium and inspirational lecturer. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, inspiration. 

1888 Horton /usfiration & Bible iv. 104 Inspirational 
Dogma. 1899 Daily News 21 Sept. 7/3 Dr, Pusey recoiled 
from the very shadow of an appearance of treating the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures as if they stood on the 
same inspirational level as other Asiatic Scriptures. 

3. Imparting inspiration ; tending to inspire. 

1884 Harfer's Mag, Jan, 187/2 He (Whittier) is not an 
inspirational writer. 1895 H.C. MacrHerson Caréyle ix. 
160 In the sphere of ethics, Carlyle's influence has been 
inspirational in the highest sense. 

Hence Inspira‘tionalist, a person whose influ- 
ence is inspirational, or who aims at inspiring 
others; Inspira‘tionally adv., in an inspirational 
manner, under the influence of inspiration. 

1884 Il. Jexnincs /hadlicism xiv. 148 Bohm wrote in- 
spirationally—that is, altogether from the interior vision. 
1895 H.C. Macrurrson Carlyle ix, 152 The influence of 
the inspirationalist is ever-enduring. 

Inspira‘tionism. [f. as prec, + -Ism.] A 
theory or profession of inspiration. 

188: Nation 1 Dec. 433/1 The irresponsible type of in- 
Spirationism appears almost only when attended by auditory 
hallucinations, due to disordered subjective sensations. 

Inspira‘tionist. [f. as prec.+-1st.] A be- 
liever in inspiration; one who holds a theory of 
inspiration. Chiefly with a word qualifying the 
inspiration, as plenary inspirationist, a believer in 
plenary inspiration. 

1846 Worcester, /uspiratiouist, one who holds to in- 
spiration. Phren. Four, 1867 Pall Mall G, No, 693. 11/2 
Any verbal inspirationist. 1891 A. J. Harrison /’vod/. 
Chr. & Scepticism 92 General inspirationists, special inspira- 
tionists, plenary inspirationists and verbal inspirationists. 

Inspira‘tionless, a. [f. as prec. + -LESS.] 
Devoid of inspiration. . 

1896 Educ. Rev. 137 Now the order .. is not the old-time 
dead order of inspirationless form. en 

Inspirative (inspai-ritiv, itnspire'tiv), a. [Ff 
L, inspirat-, ppl. stem of inspirdre to INSPIRE + 
-IVE.] Having the quality ofinspiring. = 

1797 T. Park Sonnets 4 And pierce afresh each inspirative 
grove. 1810 F. Duptey Asoroso 1. Introd. 5 His victories 
will return with inspirative force to your own bosom, — 1831 
J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XX1X. 325 Motionless frozen 
forests .. inspirative in the strangeness of their appareling 
(of] wild and dreamy thoughts and feelings. 


INSPIRATOR. 


Inspirator (i:nspire'tay). 
agent-n. trom 7uspirdre to INSPIRE. 
spirateur (14th c. in Godef. Comp/.).] 

¢1. Onc who or that which inspires; an in- 
spircr. Obs, 

1624 F. Waite Repl. Fisher 337 Subordinate Creators, 
Inspirators, yea, subordinate Gods. 1848 /raser’s May. 
XXXVITI. 185 Inspired by that most glorious of inspira- 
tors, a good diiner after a long day's rainble. 

2. An apparatus for drawing in or inhaling air or 
vapour, a. A kind of injector in a stcam-engine. 
b. A kind of respirator : see quot. 1898. 

1890 Daly News 8 Mar. 3/5 Vhe launch.. had broken 
down owing to the inspirator leaking. 1898 Voice (N.Y.) 
3 Feb. 6/5 An instrument called the Dight thermal in- 
spirator, which promises to overcome the effects of cold, 
and make it possible to withstand the most frigid climates. 

Inspiratory (inspoieratari, itnspire'tori), a. 
[f. L. guspira?- (see INsvIRaTIVE) + -ory.)  Be- 
lonying to or characterized by inspiration or in- 
halation ; serving to draw in the air in respiration. 

1773 Hunter in AI. Trans. LX. 489 A perpendicular 
section of the Torpedo a little below its inspiratory open- 
ings, 1861 Hutme tr. Woguin- Tandon MU. v. i, 259 The 
inspiratory niuscles of the thorax. 1878 Foster /*ys. 1. ti. 
§ 1. 263 by the inspiratory effort the elastic tissue of the 
lungs is pnt on the stretch. 

Inspiratrix (inspiréi-triks). vare. [a. late L. 
inspiratrix, tem. of tuspiralor: sec above.] A 
female inspirer. 

1819 Blackw, Mag. 1V. 566 The dark-robed Muse of soli- 
tary sighs, The inspiratrix—Queen of Elegies. 

Inspire inspiv1),v. Forms: a. 4-7 enspire, 
5 enspyr, 5 6 enspyre. 8. 4 ynspyre, -ire, 4-7 
inspyre, 6 Sc. inspyr, -ir, 5- inspire. [a. OF. 
enspirer, tnspirer 13th ¢.), espirer (12th c. in 
Littré), ad. L. fuspirdre to blow or breathe into, 
f. 77- | \x-2) + spirarve to breathe. } 

I. Literal (physical) senses. 

1. trans, Yo breathe or blow upon or into. Obs. 
or arch, 

€ 1386 Curaucer /’rol. 6 Whan Zephirus eck with his swete 
breeth tuspired hath in cuery holt and heeth The tendre 
Croppes. 1412 20 Lyps. Chron, Troy 1. viii. (M5. Cott. Aug. 
<A. tv), And zephirus ful agreable and smobe Pe tendre 
branchis enspirep and dope springe. 1604 R.Cawprry 7adle 
allph., inspire, breath or blow into. 1649 Jee TNstikeD 1). 
1700 Dxvorn Fo D'chess Ormond 47 A sott Etesian gale But 
just inspir'd, and gently swell’d the sail. 1704 Pare Spring 
11 Let my Muse her slender reed inspire. 1708 — One 
St. Cecilia 2 Descend, ye Nine!.. The breathing instru- 
ments inspire. 1784 Cowrrer Zask 11.353 He stands, and 
with swoln cheeks Inspires the News, his trumpet. 

+b. ruir. ‘Vo breathe or blow. Oés. 

1513 Dovucias /2ucis v. xi. 13 And, that scho [Juno] suld 
go spedely, ‘Vhe prosper wind gan eftir hir inspyre. 15 
Srenser /.Q. 11. itl, 30 When the wind emongst them {locks 
of hair] did inspyre. 

+2. trans. Yo blow or breathe (air, etc.) upon 
or into. (In quot. 1536, To ‘breathe’, utter. Ods. 

1536 Jeter Hen. 011 145 Wis shutcetnes hath none en- 
spired, Alb alone he is to be desired. 1576 Newton Lei 
ute’s Comple.r, (1633) 191 By pestilent diseases and maladies, 
which .. inspireth infection into our bodies. 1590 SriNSER 
dQ... ix. 30 An huge great payre of bellowes, which did 
styre Continually, and cooling breath inspyre. 1598 Svi- 
vester Du Bartas wi. /aiposture 291 With th’ air of 
these sweet words, the wily Snake A poysoned air inspired 
--In Tve’s frail brest. 1667 Mutton /’. £. 1. 804 Assaying 

-if, mspiring venom, he might taint Th’ animal Spirits 
that from pure blood arise. 1697 DayDen Fuefd vir. 493 
Unseen, unfelt, the fiery serpent skims Betwixt her linen 
au her naked linbs, His baneful breath inspiring as he 
glides. 

b. To breathe (life, a sont, cte.> #72 or tuto. (Cf. 
Gen, ii. 7.) In later use, fig. 

3382 Wyciir isd. xv.11 He kne3 not [Him] that made 
hym, and that enspirede to hym a soule. 1592 Davies 
Jmuort, Soul w. xxiv, In their Mother’s Wombs.. Doth 
in all Sons of Man their Souls inspire. 1611 Tournecr 
ath. Trag.v. i. Wks. 1878 I. 137 Inspire new life Into their 
bodies. 1657 Lusst's Domin, 1. iii. in Hazt. Dodsley XIV. 
105 Dry your wet eyes ; for sorrow wanteth force T’ inspire 
a breathing soul in a dead corse. 1667 Mitton 7”. £. x. 785 
Least that pure breath of Life, the Spirit of Man Which 
God inspir'd, cannot together perish With this corporeal 
Clod. 1360 HawtHorsk JVurd, Faun II. v.53 Out of his 
bitter agony, a soul and intellect, I could almost say, have 
been inspired into hin. 

t ¢. To produce by blowing or breathing. Ods. 
c1qz0 Pallad. on Husb, 1, 174 The southern wynd en- 
spirith bettir wyn. 

3. trans. Yo breathe in, take into the lungs by 
breathing, inhale. (Opp. to Expire 1.) 

1528 [see INsririnG 770/. sé.]. 1666-72 Harvey Word. Aug. 
(J.), By means of sulplurous coal sinoaks the lungs are 
stifled and oppressed, whereby they are forced to inspire 
and expire the air with difficulty, in comparison of the 
facility of inspiring and expiring the air in the country. 
1761 Descr. S. Carolina 19 Vhe Air we walk in and inspire. 
1800 Jed. Fraud. IV. 279 It seems, according to him, forty- 
three cubic inches are always inspired at once. 1871 Tyn- 
pat Frag, Sc, (1879) 11, xii. 261 Animals, which inspire 
oxygen, and expire carbonic acid. 

b. ruf7. or absol. To draw in the breath. 

1661 [see IxsriRinG Ap/.a.1]. 1767 Goocu 77a. Wounds 
1. 351 ‘he method. .is, to make the patient inspire, as much 
as he possibly can. 1861 F. H. Ramapce Curad, Conusumpt. 
35 When the patient inspired, a slight protrusion took place 
where the wound had been. 1894 Zisws 5 Mar. 14 4.4 man 
who hunched up his shoulders every time he inspired. 


(a. L. éuspirator, 
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II. Figurative senses, 

4, trans. To infuse some thought or feeling into 
(a person, etc.), as if by breathing; to animate or 
actuate by some mental or spiritual influence. 

a. spec. (7heol., etc.) Said of God or the Holy 
Spirit, or of a divinity or supernatural being: To 
influence or actuate by special divine or superna- 
tural agency; used esp, in reference to the prophets, 
apostles. and Scripture writers: cf. INSPIRATION 3a. 

a1yo Hamvore /salter cxivii. 7 Alsone as his gaste en- 
spiris paire hert. 1375 Barsour Lrauce wv. 678 Gif that he 
enspirtt war Of him, that all thing euirmar Scis in his pres- 
ciens. 1387 Trevisa 2/igden (Rolls) I. 189 In pe cop perof 
is the temple of Delphicus Apollo; and in pe wyndynge of 
be myddel playn is a pitte, oute of pat pitte philosofres were 
enspired. 1435 Misyn ‘tre Love g If paraunter goddis 
grace to pat pume wald enspyr. ¢ 1450 S¢. Cuthbert Sur- 
tees) 897 As god inspired hir forth sho went. 1532 Mok 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 498 1 As that holi spirite enspired 
tno then them that wrote, so enspired he the writers in mo 
thinges then they wrote. 1588 Suaks. 77t. A, wv. i. 67. 
1651 Hoopes Lewiath, it. xxix. 169 Such private men as 
pretend to be supernaturally Inspired. 1718 Watts 2's., 
‘O thou that hearst’ viii, O may thy Love inspire my 
Tongue. 1876 J. Parker /’aracé. 1. 11. 20 Few, indeed, 
may lave Leen inspired to speak the word, but all have 
been inspired to feel it. 1884 Nonconf. 4 Indep. 7 Feb. 
131 2 The Church has decided that writers are inspired who 
il inspired, have been inspired to suggest to all ordinary 
judgments that they are not inspired. 

b. ge. Yo inilnence, animate, or actuate (a 
person, 7774 a fecling, idca, impulsc, ete. 

1390 Gower Conf It. 75 My fader, but I were enspired 
Through love of you. 1§00-a0 Dunnar / ‘eens Ixvi. g3 Tex: 

erience dois me so inspyre, Of this fals failjeand warld 

tyre. 1530 Tinpate /xfos. (Parker Soc.) 319 Fle inspired 
the king that the queen was not his wife. 1638 F. Junius 
Caint, of Ancients Ded. Aiij, Feeling my selfe inspired with 
courage by the siguification of your noble desire. .I sioutly 
feltto my taske. 1667 Craxtxpon (fist. Ae}. 1. $113 Three 
of the conintissioners .. were all inspired by the Scots, and 
liked welt all that they pretended to desire. 1709 BiexKELey 
Th. Viston Ded., Vhe chief inotives that insptre me with 
the respect TP bear you. 1844 Tuicewann Greece VAIL. 445 
Yhat the Romans... only sought to inspire them with a 
wholesoine terror. 1881 Jowetr Jhaucyd. 1. 198 Poverty 
Inspires necessity with daring. 

ce. Said of the feeling, influence, etc. 

(In quot. 1725, the sense is akin to 2 b.) 

1393 Lanou.. 7. 72, C. xvi. 243 As holyness and honeste 
out of holy churche Spryngep and spredeb and enspirep be 
peuple. 1688 Suaks. 2. L. ZL. iv, ii. 229 What zeale, what 
furie, hath inspir’d thee now? 1725 Pork Odyss, 1. 451 
Long as life this mortal shall inspire. 1818 Surieey Ae, 
‘slam V1. ix, Deliberate will Inspired our growing troop. 
1863 Geo. Etuot Kamola lit, She telt it good to be inspired 
.. by the belief in a heroism struggling for divine ends. 

5. To ‘breathe in’ or infuse (a feeling, thought, 
principle, etc.) into the mind or soul. Const. + 0 
(obs.), 27, 77/0. 

a. sfec. Of a divine or supernatural being: To 
impart, communicate, or suggest by special divine 
or supernatural agency; used esp. in reference to 
the utterances of prophets and apostles, and the 
writings of Scripture: cf. INspmaTIoN 3 a, IN- 
SPIRED 4. 

1382 Wycur 2 ren. ili. 16 Al scripture of God ynspyrid 
is profitable to teche, to arguwe .. to reproue, for to lerne in 
riztwysnesse. 1526 J'lyr. er. (W. de W. 1531 99 b, It is 
to suppose that all y* rules of religion were tnspired to the 
holy sayntes & fathers by the holy goost. 158: Sipxey 
aApol, Poetric Arb.) 52 The Poet..calleth the sweete Muses 
to inspire into him a good inuention, a1619 Fotnkxsy 
witheom, WW. xiv. $6. (1622) 360 Yet hath not that spirit the 
light of vnderstanding, vulesse the Father of Lights inspire 
the same into him. 1889 Ruskin Preterita II]. iv. 163 
Melodies which have been, not invented, but inspired to all 
nations in the days of their loyalty to God, to their prince, 
and to themselves. A 

b. ge. Toinfuse (something into the mind; to 
kindle, arouse, awaken in the mind or heart (a 
feeling, idea, impulse, purpose, etc.). 

1§76 Fieminc Panopl. Epist. 50 [Which] inspireth into 
their stomaches such yl] beseeming manners. 1683 A pol, 
rot. France ii,17 Viney who inspire into the King such 
strange Acts. 1718 Lapy M. W. Mostacu Let. to Ctess J/ar 
1o Mar., Fatima has .. an air that inspires, at once, respect 
and tenderness. 1788 Gisnon Decl. & F. xiii. (1869) I1. 580 
He inspired terror to the enemy and a just confidence to 
the troops. 1855 Prescott PAilip //, 1. 1. vit. go He en- 
devoured to inspire a confidence in others which he was 
far from feeling himself. 1884 JWJanch, E.ram. 26 May 4 7 
The course. .is calculated to strengthen..the distrust which 
their erratic career tends to inspire. 

6. ahsol. (from 4 or 5). 

a1400 Gast of Gy (Rawl. ALS, Poet. 175 Vf. 107 b/2), Pe 
spirit enspires whare it will. 1450-1530 .)/yr7. our Ladye 
173 Vater inspirrauits, Mother uf hym that enspyreth. 
1531 Ervot Gov. 1. xxiii, I onely exhortynge, and the good 
spirite inspyringe. 1873 Hontanp A. Bouric. i.21 Perfectly 
self-possessed .. conmanding, advising, reassuring, inspir- 
ing, he was evidently there to do good. 

7. transf. (from 4and 5: cf.1647 in4gb). trans. 
Yo suggest or prompt the utterance of particular 
views or information on some public matter, or 
to prompt a speaker or writer to such utterance. 


(See also INSPIRED 5.) 

1883 .Wanch. E.rant. 29 Oct. 3/2 The abortive pronnuucia- 
mentos which are supposed to have been inspired by the 
agents of Senor Zorilla’s Republican propaganda. 

Inspired (inspaiesd). pp/.a. [f. prec. +-FD1.] 

1. Bown on or into; intlated. Ods. or arch. 


INSPIRING. 


1649 G. Dantet Trinarch., (fen. LV, ceexx, The French 
mean-while, with re-inspired Sayles Conie to ayde Glendoure, 

2. Breathed in; taken into the lungs in breath- 
ing; inhaled. (Opp. to EXriRED 1.) 

1649 G. Dantet Trinarch., Lien. V, viii, As new: Inspired 
Ayre. 1753 N. Torriaxo Ganyr. Sore Throat 57 General 
Causes drawn from the inspired Air. 1873 Ratre Léys. 
Chem. 179 ‘The expired air alyo occupies a greater volume 
than the inspired, 

3. Actuated or animated by divine or superna- 
tural influence. (In quot. 1667 of a thing, charged 
with supernatural influence.) 

1667 Mitton ?. ZL, tw. 273 ‘That sweet Grove Of Daphne 
by Orontes, and th’ inspir'd Castalian Spring. 1856 Froupk 
/list. Ang. (1858) II. vii. 183 Archbishops and Cardinals 
saw an inspired prophetess in a Kentish servant girl. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 282 The poet Pindar aud other 
inspired men. 

4, \nfnsed or communicated by divine or super- 
natural power; having the character of inspiration. 

As appited to the Sacred Scriptures, there is row usually 
a blending of senses 3 and 4, the Word being viewed as still 
animated by the divine influence which communicated it. 

©1450 Lyvc. decrees 220 Thorugh his sugryd Enspyred 
Elloquence, Kowde of ther taunge make a translacyoun. 
1641 Mitton C4. Gort. ut. Introd. 1851) 146 These abilities, 
wheresocver they be found, are the inspired guift of God. 
1725 Watts Lovic ti. ii. § 9 Propositions which are attain’d 
Ly this sort of Ividence are called inspired Truths. 1736 
Better Anad, w. vii, 352 That those persons were the 
original proper and sole authors of those books, i.e. that they 
are not inspired. 1873 H. Rourks Orig. Brble in, (ed. 3) 419 
Iuspired in every parucle, if not verbally, yet plenarily, from 
the first verse of Genesis to the last verse of the Apocalypse. 
1885 S. Cox £.rpos, Ser. t. iv. 42 Our interpretations of the 
Inspired Word. 

5. /ransf. Prompted by, or emanating from, an 
influential (but unavowed) source: said of particular 
views or information on some public matter, or 
of a speaker, writer, journal, ctc. that publishes 


such. 

1887 Spectator 10 Sept. 1201 The North German Gazette 
contained an inspired article 1897 Dasly News 13 Mar. 3/1 
It was true that an inspired journal..had given information 
on this subject. 

B. as sé. An inspired person. 

1749 Ur. Lavincton Enthus. Methodists (1754) 1. ii. 19 
The famous Enthusiast Mrs. Uourignon.. assumed the 
Character of an Inspired. 

Inspiredly (inspaivrédli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2, In an inspiicd manner; by or as by in- 
spiration. 

159t NasuE /nfrod, Siducy's Astr. & Stella, Many courses 
there be, as Machiavell inspirdly sets downe, which in them 
selues seem singular and vertuous; bul, if a man follow 
them, they wilbe his vtter suhuersion. @ 1677 laxrow Sern. 
(1686, Ib. xi. 165 Hath he spoken it, and shall he not inake it 
good? said Balaam inspiredly. 1830 A/a. dw. Way. XXVI1. 
840 How inspiredly the Christian poet touches upon each 
holy theme! : " 

+Inspirement ‘inspaivsmént). Ods. [f. 1y- 
KVIRE @,4-MENT: cf. OF, sfxspirement? (in Gower).] 
‘The act of inspiring, or fact of being inspired ; 
inspiration. 

1616 Hizeox HW 'ks. I. 577 A revealing before hand, by 
diuine inspirement, what touching states and common- 
wealths and particular persons shall ensue, 1677 Git1n 
Demonot. (1867) 16) The most illiterate errors usually mag- 
nify the excellent inspirenients and gifts of utterance of 
their leaders. 

Inspirer (inspai-raz). Also 5 -our. [f. Is- 
SPIRE 2, + -ER!. The 15th c. form may repr. an 
AF, *iuspirour, OF. insptrenr, for L. inspirdlor- 
em.) One who or that which inspires. 

61450 tr. De Linitatione m. ii. 65 Speke lou rafer, lorde 
god, Inspirour (L. s#spf7rator| & illumynour of prophetes. 
1504 ATKYNSON tr. Ve /itatione i. ii, 196 Thou, g 
lorde, the inwarde inspirour of all prophetes. 1616 Asch 
Cabinet 125 The gracious illumination of a heavenly In- 
spirer. 1728 Pork Dunc. ut. 169 Flow, Welsted, flow! like 
thine inspirer, Beer. 1795 /ortnighi’s Kainble 60 The 
Great Supreme inspirer of good. 1873 M. Arnxotp Lit. § 
Degma (1876) 325 he Dible..is the great inspirer. 

Ilence Inspi‘reress (also. shoitened, inspi-ress: 
see -Ess.), a female inspirer. 

1830 W. Tavtor Germ. Loctry 1. 249 The poet invokes, as 
his inspiress, that Joy which results from the contemplation 
of nature. /di, II. 495 Echo was his nurse .. Venus his 
inspireress. 

Inspiring (inspaierin’, v4/. sé, [f. INSPIRE z. 
+ -ING!.] The action of the verb INSPIRE; in- 
spiration; breathing in, inhalation; infusion of 
divine influence, etc. _ 

a 1340 Hamro.e Psalter xvii. 18 Pe inspirynge of his ire 
is when he says stilly in oure hert, bote if 3¢ lefe 3oure syn 
..3e be tynt men. 1528 Paynet Salerne’s Kegim. 2 Aij b, 
Inspirynze of hotte aier. by breathyng of warme aier, the 
matticr is warmed and riped, 1529 FritH Antith. Wks. 
1829) 313 Christ's law, which is the holy Scripture, came hy 
the inspiring of the Holy Gbost. 1667 /’/i/. / rans. 11. 604 
How, by inspiring, the Breath is distributed through the 
Lungs. a1711 Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 LV. 258 Yo thee 
from whose Inspirings flow, Our Souls immortal uncontin‘d. 
1844 Mrs. Browninc Dead /’an xiii, Shall .. no hero take 
inspiring From the god-Greek of her lips? 

Inspiring, f//.a. [-ix¢7.] That inspires. 

1. a. Breathing or blowing upon or into some- 
thing. b. Breathing in, inhaling. 

1661 Watton Angler 1, i. (ed. 3) 9 If the inspiring and 
expiring Organ of any animal be mel it suddenly dies. 
1735 Pore Donne's Sat. ii. 20 Heav'd by the breath th’ 
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inspiring bellows blow: Th’ inspiring bellows lie and pant 
below. ‘ 
2. Infusing a divine, supernatural, or exalting 


influence ; animating. 

1717 Pore Lp. Yervas 28 With thee, on Raphael's Monu- 
ment I mourn, Or wait inspiring Dreams at Maro’s Urn. 
1790 Berss Yam O'Shanter 105 Inspiring, bold John 
Isarleycorn, What dangers thou canst make us scorn! 1875 
Jowrtt Plato (ed. 2) III. 144 Love, has hitherto been the 
inspiring influence of modern poetry and romance. 1885 5. 
Cox Expos. Ser. t. vii. 83 What promise could be more 
welcome or more inspiring ? 

I{ence Inspi‘ringly adv., in an inspiring manner ; 
so as to inspire or animate. 

1800 W. Tavtor in Robberds J/em. I. 332 He has not 
breathed the air of Helicon so familiarly as the light of 
nature, or not so inspiringly. 1821 Zxraminer 786 2 The 
people of France were never thus inspiringly acted upon. 

Inspirit (inspitit,,v. Also 7 en-. [f. In-2 
(or En-) + Spinit sd.) 

1. ¢rans. To put spirit, life, or energy into; to 
quicken, enliven, animate; to cheer, encourage ; 
to incite, stir (¢o something, or /o do something). 

1610 Syuvester 7 ropheis (feury Gt. 584 The life that late 
our lives inspirited. 1611 Sprep //ist. Gt. Brit. ix. vi. § 2. 485 
A King. . whose entrance like that of the Soule into the Pody, 
did quicken, and enspirite the Reale. 1633 P. Fietcuer 
Purple {sl. xu. \xxxit, Inspiriting dead souls. 1658 IF Aole 
Duty Man Priv. Devot.(1684) 157 Be thou pleased..toenspirit 
and enliven this earthly drossy heart. 1673 Lady's Calling ti. 
§ 1 Such effect..as should much inspirit the hopes of a new 
attemt. 1706 ATTERBURY Sev. (1723) II. 98 A discreet use 
of proper and becoming ceremonies .. inspirits the sluggish, 
1794 Sir W. Joxrs U/ymu Narayena, In air, in floods, in 
caverns, woods, and plains, Thy will inspirits all. 1816 Scott 
Bl. Dwarf ii, Yo inspirit the doubtful_ courage of his 
soldiers, 1857 Buckie ¢ frdiz. 1. xii. 686 Those great :nen, 
who, by their writings, inspirited the people to resistance. 

+b. In weaker sensc: To animate or inspire 
(with some spirit), or as some feeling does. Ods. 

1651 Pesan Worthics (18401. 204 At the stege of Leith 
.. he was shot in the shoulder, which inspirited him with a 
constant antipathy against the Scotch. 1814 (. Hew. XI. 92 
te can be little doubt that this feeling inspirited Dr. 
Busby. 

2. To fill with, or catise to be possessed by, a 
‘spirit ’ or supernatural being. 

1675 Woonukan, etc. araphr. St. Paul 103 Whether the 
effects of those who seem inspirited proceed from a good or 
a bad spirit. 1826 I. Irvine Sadylon I. ii.95 Vhe dragon 
..inspiriting the Roman empire, did commence a most 
savage warfare with the woman. 1839 Bair J estas xx. 
(1852) 331 He knew himself a bard ordained, More than 
inspired, of God, inspirited, 

+Inspiritate, ¢. Obs. rare. [ad. It. zespe- 
ritato ‘ possessed with some diuell or cuill spirit’, 
f. tnspiritare to posscss, ete. (I lorio), f. Z- IN-*) 
+spirtto Spurit.]. Vosscssed with a spirit. 

1600 FE. Bioust //osp. fucur. Fools 158 A woman inspiri- 
tate, diabolicall, and stuffed vp euen to the verie gorge with 
all kinde of fiagition and villanie. 

Inspiriter. [f. Inseimit+-en!.] One who 
or that which inspirits. 

18ar Blackw. Alag. X. 332 He was the enlivener and in- 
spiriter of conversation. 

Inspiriting, v//. sd. [f. as prec. + -1nG 1] 
The action of the verb INsPiniT. 

1846 Dr Quincey Antigone Wks. 1860 XIV. 213 We may 
see..a keen attention patd to the inspiriting and dressing of 
the dialogue. 18806, Mentpitu Tragic Com, viii, (1881) 132 
Alvan, left to himself, had a quiet belief in the .. inspiriting 
he had given her. 

Inspivriting, f//. 2. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2] 
That inspirits; animating, encouraging, cheering. 

1795 Sovtury Foan of Arc x. 209 Joy more inspiriting 
Fills not the Persian's soul, when sure he deents That Mithra 
hears propitiously his prayer, 1812 L, Huntin L.vaminer 
14 Sept. 587,'2 It is..an inspiriting thing. to see ltiin turn 
the tables upon Bonaparte. 1897 Mary Kuisxcsinv WV. Africa 
343 Cheering the paddlers with inspiriting words. 

Heuce Inspi‘ritingly az’. 

1824 New Monthly Mag. X1.158 The fresh salt breeze 
Llowing inspiritingly upon me. 

Inspiritment. varc. [f. INspirit +-MENT.] 
The action of inspiriting, or fact of being inspirited. 

1885 Mrs. Raxpotrn Alost/y Fools I. vi. 164 There was an 
inspiritment which communicated itself even to his horse’s 
hoofs. . 

Inspirometer (inspire'm/ta1). f[irreg. f. In- 
SPIRE v. + -(0)METER.] An instrument for mea- 
suring the quantity of air inspired into the lungs. 

1882 Avowledve 28 July 152 Excuse my mentioning a 
simple kind of ‘ inspirometer’ which I made. 

Inspissant (inspisant). rave. [ad. L. Znsp7s- 
sant-em, pr. pple. of z#spissare, found in pa. pple. : 
see next.] An inspissating or thickening agent. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled, (ed. 4) I. 562 Those medicines 
.. were denominated Diluents, Humectants, and Attenuants, 
while those of an opposile character were called Inspissants, 
1857 Dunciison Afed. Lev. 502 Inspissant, .. any remedial 
agent, that Tenders the blood thicker, directly or indirectly. 

+Inspissate, f//. a. Obs. [ad. late L. sx- 
Spissat-us pa. pple. (Vegetius, ¢ 420), f. zaspissare 
tu thicken: see next.] Inspissatcd, thickened. 

1603 Houtano Plutarch'’s Mor. 1006 The aire of rivers 
being always grosse and heavy, in Winter is more inspissate 
by reason of the circumstant cold. 1657 Physical Dict., 
laspissate juyce, is the juyce of some herb boyled to the 
thickness of honey. ¢1720 W. Giuson Farrier's Dispens. 
x. i. (1734) 15 Much safer for Horses .. than Scammony and 
other Gums, and inspissate Juices. 
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Inspissate (inspi'seit, inspise't), v. [f late 
L. zuspissére (Boeth.), f. z- (IN- 7) + spzssare to 
thicken, sf7sszs thick.] 

1. trans. To thicken, condense. 

1626 Bacon Sy/za § 726 The Sugar doth inspissate the 
Spirits of the Wine, and maketh them not so easie to resolue 
into Vapour. 3657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying- Its. 141 Manna 
is first a liquid dew, and after inspissated bya vertue of the 
tree, or plant on which it falls. 1744 BerKevey S/v7s § 16 
Pitch is tar inspissated. 1845 Linpiry Sc’. Bot. x. (1858) 
170 Whatever tends to inspissate sap .. has the property of 
causing..flower-buds to be produced. 

Jig. 173 Ilistoria Litteraria II. 249 When the Subject 
is impid of it self, he frequently inspissates it, by throwing 
in a heap of Circumstances not Essential to it. 1884 FE. E. 
Hace Mas in Narvag. v. 117 No method..by which you 
can inspissate entertainingness into a dull article. 

2. zntr. To become thick or dense, to thicken. 

3755 WatHen in Phil, Trans. XLIX. 214 It is..liable to 
inspissate by heat. 1836 Maccituivray tr. //asvboldt’s 
Trav. xvii. 225 Until the yolk..has tine to inspissate. 

Inspissated (see the vb.), pA/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED1,] Brought to a thick consistence ; thickened. 

1655 in Ref, Comma, Bees 27 Vhere is..a great difference 
to be acknowledged between Honey and other inspissated 
sweetnesses. 3800 Hareuett in /’4il. Trans. XC. 387 In- 
spissated athumen. 1835 Kiray //aé. & Just. clniut, I. v. 
165 The body of polypes is formed of a kind of inspissated 
mucus. jig. 1769 JonNson in Boszwell 16 Oct., In the de- 
scription of night in Macbeth, the beetle and the hat detract 
from the general idea of darkness,~—inspissated gloom, 

Inspissation (inspiszi-fon).  [ad. med.L. zx- 
spissation-em, n. of action trom zzspissare to IN- 
SPISSAtE.] The action of making, or process of 
becoming, thick or dense; thickening, condensa- 
tion; an instance of this. 

1603 Houann (lutarch's Mor. 1079 What more oppo- 
site to subtilization and rarefaction, than inspissation and 
condensation? 1626 Bacon Sy/va §919 Wrought by the in- 
spissation of the Aire. 1691 Rav Creation i. (1692) 58 ‘he 
Oy] preserves the Mucilage from Inspissation. 1794 J. 
Hettox /Ailos, Light, etc. 193 Vhe greater or lesser degree 
of inspissation that the oil had suffered. 1874 Roosa és. 
Har (ed. 2) 122 The secretions are packed in the ear, and.. 
inspissation of the cerumen is very often caused. 1898 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V.27 Vhe occasional intratubal mucous 
inspissations of acute bronchitis seen chiefly in children. 
Jig. 1839 Glackw. Mag. X1.V. 356 He could imbibe sixteen 
tumblers of whisky punch, without any other external indi- 
cation than a slight inspissation of speech. 

Inspoken: see INspEAK. 

+Inspreith,-aith. Sc. Oss. Also 5-6 -aich, 
7 -eth, -eght. [f. In adv. 12a + SPREITH prey, 
booty, a. Gael. spré¢dh cattle of any kind. 

The sense-history offers difficulties, since the simple spre‘th 
is not recorded in Sc. in the Gaelic sense of ‘cattle’, nor in 
that of ‘stock, chattels’, which the compound presupposes.] 

‘Fumiture of a house’ (Jam.). (Cf. Insicurt 2.) 

1488 sicta Dom. Concil. go (Jam.) For certane vtheris 
gudis and inspraich of househald foure skore of merkis. 
1563 Winjzet Sour Scotr Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 1. 114 ‘Yo- 
gtddir with thair sones, doclitiris, horss, cattell, and all 
thair insprayth. 1575 Balfour's Mract. 1754) 236 It is 
leasum..to ony persoun to leive in legacie Itts wapintis, 
armour, and inspreth of his house to quhom he pleisis .. 
reservand alwayts to his air his best armour and principal 
inspreth. 1652 Z. Bovn in Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 26/1, 
I leave to my spouse the use of all my moveable goods as 
bedding boords and other inspreth for hir hous. 1685-6 
Ace. Depred. on Clan Campbell, etc. (1816) 35-37 (Jam.) 
Account of what goods, gear,and inspreght was taken from 
Duncan MeGillespick of Belyie .. Inspreght and household 
plenishing worth 40 76. 

+Inspre‘nt, v. Obs. rare—}. [f. In-1 4 Sprent 
2. to run, leap, spring.] 2. To leap or spring in. 

1513 DovGias /Exefs u. ix. [viti.] 98 The way is maid by 
fors, and entre brokin, Grekis insprent, the formast haue 
thai stokin And slane with swerdis, 

+Insprinkled, fa. pple. Obs. [In adv. 11b.] 
Sprinkied in. 

1671 J. Wenster Metadlogr, xi. 237 It lieth dry and green 
in clifts, open caves, and passages, like green Irogs in- 
sprinkled one in another. 

Inspunge (inspw'ndz),v. wonce-zd. [f. 1-1 
or “+ spunge, SPONGE v.] trans. Yo confine ina 
sponging-house. 

1837 Tuackeray Ravenswing v, On finding himself in- 
spunged for debt in Chancery Lane. 

+Insqua‘dron, v. Obs. vare—°. [In- 2. 

1611 FLorio, /usquadronare, to insquadron, Jbid., In- 
schierare, to introupe, to insquadron. 

Instability (instabiliti). [a. F. cvstadbstitd 
(15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. zvstabslitat-em, £. 
instabilis INSTABLE.] The quality of being un- 
stable; lack of stability in regard to position, 
condition, or moral qualities ; want of steadiness, 
fixity, or firmness of purpose or character. With 


an and £/., an instance of this. 

c1qaz Hoccreve Learn to Die 863 Fful fewe been, pat 
.. Konne apparceyue thinstabilitee Of the world. 1548 
Hau. Chron., Hen. IV 15 Some tamentyng the instabilitee 
of the Englishe people, iudged theim to be spotted with per- 
petuall infamie. 1640-4 Eart Bristot in Rushw, //ést. 
Coll. 11, (1692) 1. 714 The Scripture telleth us of .. the In- 
stability of a Kingdom Divided within it self. 1646 Sir ‘T, 
Browne Psend, Ef. 1. vi. 96 Parallels or like relations. .by 
their mutuall concurrences support their solitary instabil- 
ties. 1781 C. Jounstone /fist. J. Funiper 11. 220, I had 
leisure to reflect on the instability of human happiness. 
1783 Jounson Let. to Mrs. Vhrale 21 Oct., Endeavour to 
reform that instability of attention which your last leiter has 
happened to betray. 1856 Stantey Siuaz & ad. ii. (1858) 


INSTALL. 


125 Nothing conveys..so strong a sense of general insta- 
hility and insecurity as the recurrence of earthquake. 1878 
Stewart & Tart Unseen Uniz. vi. § 178. 181 Molecular in- 
stability, such as water cooled below freezing point. 

Instable (instéi-b'l), «. Now rave. Also 8 
instabile. [ad. L.. zvstabil-is, f. in- (1N-3) + 
stabilis STABLE. Cf. F. ¢nstadle (14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Notstable; lacking stability; unstable. 

1483 [implied in InsTaBLeNess]. 1599 Mixsuev 11, In- 
stable or vnstable. 1638 Crituncw. Aelig. Z'rot. 1.1. § 8. 
36 A huilding cannot be stable, if any one of the necessary 
pillars thereof be infirme and insiable. 1711 E. Warp 
Vulgus Brit. 1. 48 Who would have thought the Rabble 
were so ingrateful and instable? 1858 Laxpner //and-bh, 
Nat. Phil, Hydrost., etc. vii. 130 The equilibrium of a boat 
may he rendered instable by the passengers standing up in 
it. 1897 Adibutt's Syst. Afed. 11. 914 Persons of instable 
nervous system may be less able to withstand such influences 
[of tobacco]. 

+ Insta-ble, v. Oés. vare—°.  [f. In-2 + STABLE 
sb.] trans. To stable (a horse. etc.). 

161 Fiorio, /stal/are, to install, to instable. 


+Insta‘bleness. Oés. [f. INSTABLE a. + 
-NEsS.] Unstableness, instability. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 32/2 Me thynketh he myght doo 
no lasse consyderynge our Instableness. 1618 M. Baret 
Horsemanship. 46 His hands, being alwaies chocking vpon 
the snaffle through the instablenesse of them) will. .dull the 
horses mouth. ¢ 1645 Howexr Le?/. (1650) II. Ivili. 84 Ther 
cannot be two more pregnant instances of the lubricity and 
instablenes of mankind. 

+Instabula‘tion, zonce-wd. [f. In-2 + L. 
stabulum, standing-place, stall, stable.]  Install- 


ment as in a stable. 

1654 Gavton Pleas. Notes 3. iii. 11 The..installation..of 
this Knight Errant, or rather instabulation (for there was 
no Chappell mi the house’. 

+Insta‘gnate, v. Obs. rare". [f. Ix-? + 
ppl. stem ot L. stagzdre to Stacnate.] sutr, To 
become stagnant, stagnate. 

1656 J. Harnixcton Oceana \1658) 152 So pure and per- 
petual a stream, as being unable to instagnate is for ever 
uncapable of corruption. 

Install (insto-l), v1 Also 6-7 enstall, 6- 
instal. [ad. med.L. zsstal/d-re, f. tn- (IN-2) + 
stallum, cf. OHG. stal, stall- standing-place, sit- 
ting-place: see STaLL. Cf. F. #staller (1349 in 
Godef. Comfl.).] 

1. “ans. ‘Yo invest with an office or dignity by 
seating in a stall or official seat, as the choir-stall 
of a canon in a cathedral, or that of a Knight of 
the Garter or Bath in the chapel of his order, the 
throne of a bishop, etc. Hence, To instate in an 
office, rank, etc. with the customary ceremonies or 
formalities. Often with complemental extension. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Ifen. 111 194 Yo be had in the more 
reputacion .. he [the Cardinal] determined to be installed 
or inthronised at Yorke. 1581 J. Baur //adden's Ausw. Osor. 
5 If you were not already enstalled a brawlyng Byshop. 
1628 Map in Ellis Orig. Left, Ser. 1. WI. 271 It is satd 
he shall forthwith be. .installed Knight of the Garter. c 1645 
Howenr Lett, (1650) I. xxxviii. 55 Phe Bishop of Ostia.. 
consecrates and iustals the Pope. 1681-2 Woop Z#/e15 Feb. 
(O. H. S.) III. 5 Mr. [Henry] Aldrich student of Ch. Ch., 
was install'’d Canon of the same. 1761 Hume //ist. Eng. 
III. Ixi. 322 Cromwell was declared protector ; and with 
great solemnity installed in that high office. 1835 Brown- 
IG Paracelsus Ww. 118 A sour reproachful glance From 
those in chief who, cap in hand, installed The new professor 
scarce a year before. 1880 [see INSTALLANT]. 

b. By extension: To place in any office or posi- 
tion, esp. one of dignity or authority ; to establish 
in any place or condition. 

1647 Warp Sip, Cobler 68 Then install some untruth in 
its roome for your Generall. Mie Younc V4. 7A. vi. 317 
What station charms thee? I'll install thee there. 1817 
Conrripce Biog, Lit, il. (1894) 29 It is said that St. Nepo- 
muc Was installed the guardian of bridges, hecause he had 
fallen over one, and sunk out of sight. 1840 KE. FirzGeratp 
Lett. (1889) 1. 57, 1 hope you will soon come home and 
install yourself in Mornington Crescent. 1878 Bosw. SmitH 
Carthage 397 Having got rid of his namesake .. Hasdrubal 
installed himself as cominander-in-chief. 1888 Davce diner. 
Commu, T1, v1. civ. 496 A company of New England 
Unitarians .. installed itself round the piano in the great 
saloon of the vessel and sang hymns. 1888 Mrs. H. Waro 
R. Elsmere. ii. (1894) 25 His family watched his progress 
with .. amazement, till he announced himself as safely in- 
stalled at Oxford. ; 

ce. In Presbyterian and other Churches of U.S. 
To invest an already ordained minister with a par- 
ticular pastoral charge. 

1788-1888 Form: Govt. Presb. Ch. U. Si Aw. x, § 8 The 
presbytery has power..to ordain, install, remove, and judge 
ministers. /dfd. xvi. § 6 The bishop who is to preside... 
addressing himself to the minister to be installed shall 
propose to him the following or similar questions. 1828 in 
WEBSTER, 

d. To fill (a place) with (an occupant). Os. vare. 

1577 Stanvuurst Descr. Zrel.in (Lolinshed (1807-8) MIN3z 
Hs heart being scared with gelousie, and his wits installed 
with phrenise. : 

2. ‘To place (an apparatus, a system of venti- 
lation, lighting, heating, or the like) in posi- 
tion for service or use: cf. INSTALLATION 2. [F. 
znstaller.} ; 

1867 W. W. SmytH Coal § Coal-mining 201 It is apt to 
be the case, that if one precautionary measure be fully in- 
stalled, another is neglected,—that when safety lamps are 
adopted for the entire operations of a mine, the ventilation 
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is no longer a subject of the same attention, 31889 Science 
Feb. 116 Vhis roud has recently been installed by the 
Sprague [electric Railway and Motor Company. c 1890 
W. oH. Casney Veatsl Vextile lactorivs 16 Vhe heat.. 
caused the warmest part, before the fan was installed, to 
increas€ In temperature about 20 degrees. 

Hence Installed ff/. a., InstaNing w/. sd.; 
also Insta‘ller, one who installs. 

1s90 Greene Ort. Fur. Wks, (Rtldg.) 95’1 Nor can 
there sit within the sacred shrine Of Venus more than one 
installed heart. 1610 Hontann Camden's Brit. 1. 109 All 
Prelates .. sit... according to their own ordination, enstall- 
ing and promotion. 1611 I'Lorio, /wuestifore, an inuester, 
an installer. 1613 Dress. of Hawtn. Cypress Grove Wks. 
(1711) 126 Life i, a government and oflice, wherein man is 
so long continued, as it pleaseth the Installer. @ 1649 — 
frene ibid. 176 Ty oaths of princes, at their installing. 1687 
By, Cartwricut in Vag. Coll. & Fas. f1(O. H. 5.1147 
Will you, .assist at the Installing of him? 1724 Lond. Gas, 
No. 62¢073 The two new installed Knights offered together, 


+ Install, -al,v.2 Obs. rare. [f. In-2 7) + 
STALL v. in the sense ‘to arrange or fix a pay- 
ment,*: cf. Estatn v. Peoh. influenced in form 
by Instauy v.!]  ¢vars. ‘Yo pay by instalments. 

1679 ‘Tom Tickteroot’ Ohs. Trials Wakeman, etc. 6 
To us that know the Methods of the Court, never to pay so 
much Wages at a time, they always instal such Suinms. 

Installant ‘instO‘lint , @. and sé, [ad. med. 
L. tnstallint-em, pr. pple. of installare to Is- 
STALL] a. adj. That installs. b. 56. One who 
installs. 

1880 Times 1 July 13/3 The Bisbop installant will be the 
Bishop of Chester. /éid. 19 Oct. g Vesterday 15 new 
Canons were installed .. The Dishop was installant. 1895 
VB, Datly Mail 13 Nov. 4 Dr. Talbot was yesterday 
afternoon enthroned in Rochester Cathedral as the hun- 
dredth bishop of that diocese. The Bishop of Dover was 
the installant. 

Installation ‘instOléi-fan). fad. med.bL. in- 
stallatton-em,n. of action f. rastallire to INSTALL. 
Cf. F. installation (1349 in Godef. Com/l.).] 

1. The action of installing or fact of being in- 
stalled; the ceremony of furmally inducting (a 
person) into an ecclesiastical dignity, an order of 
knighthood, or an official position; hence, formal 
establishment in any office or position. 

1606 Hoitann Sue’ou. 127 Being nominated to suc- 
ceede Augur .. before his inuesture and installation therein, 
he was aduanced to the sacerdotall dignitie of a Pontifie. 
1726 Avtirer Parergon 303 So is Installation, in respect of 
Ecclesiastical Dignities, equivalent unto Collation in respect 
of simple Benefices. 1823 Lincarp //fst, Eng, VI. 215 Yhe 
cardinal [Wolsey] had invited the nobility of the connty to 
assist at his installation. 1831 Brewster .Vewton (1855) 1 iv. 
69 The Duke of Buckingham’s installation as Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge, 1840 Macavtay Fss., Clive 
(1887) 532 The.. Nizam came thither .. and the ceremony 
of his installation was performed there with great pomp, 

attrib, 1776 Apaw SwitH UE. NV. xi. ut. (18€g) F. 188 
In 1309, Ralph de Born, Prior of St. Augustine's, Canter- 
bury, gave a feast upon his installation-day. 1874 Greex 
Short Hist, vi. § §. 324 On the eve of his installation-feast, 
he ] Wolsey] was arrested on a charge of high treason, 

b. wees; =INSTALMENT 1b. 

1846 in Worcester. : ’ 

2. ‘Vhe action of setting up or fixing in position 
for service or use (machinery, apparatus. or the 
like); a mechanical apparatus set up or put in 
position for use; sfec. used to include all the neces- 
sary plant, materials and work required to equip 
rooms or buildings with clectric light. (F. ¢vzstad- 


lation.) 

1882 C.W. Siemens in Vature XXVIII. 69'2 From the 
experience of large installations, } consider that electricity 
can..be produced in London at a cost of about one shilling 
per 10,009 Ampére-Volts. 1882 Pof, Sct. Month’y XX1 538 
The final form adopted in electric installations. 1894 H. 
Drummond scent Van 36s Childhood in its early stage 
is a series of installations and trials of the new machinery. 
1896 Allbuti's Syst. Wed. 3. 353 This [battery] can be used 
either in the consulting room or in the patient’s home, and 
is therefore superior to a fixed installation. 

Installed, -er, -ing: see after INsTaLt v1 


Instalment!, installment (inst6-lmént). 
[f. InsTALL v.14 -MENT.] 

1. The action of installing or fact of being in- 
stalled ; formal induction into an office or dignity; 
installation. 

1§89 Puttennam Eng. Poesie 1. xxiii. (Arb.) 61 At solemne 
feasts and pompes of coronations and enstallments of hon- 
ourable orders, 1§94 SHaus. Rich. ///, ut. i. 163 The in- 
stalement of this noble Duke, In the seate royall of this 
fainous Ile. 1625 F. Markuam Bé. Hon. 1. x. 80 Chosen 
to giue a further glory to Coronations and Enstalments. 
1661 Perys Diary 29 Oct., The custom of Lord Mayors 
going the day of their installment to Paul's. 1767 Brack- 
STONE Conint, 11. xx. 312 In dignities possession is given 
by installment; in rectories and vicarages by induction. 
1836 Lp. Cocksurn Fra/. 3. 128 Peel .. is a most fitting 
man for this literary honour. His instalment will be made 
the occasion of a grand party festival. 

b. In Presbyterian and other Churches of U.S.A.: 
The institution ofan already ordained minister to a 
charge: =InpucTion 4b. Cf. Instati v.l re. 

1788-1888 Form Gort. Presb. Ch. U.S. Ac. xvi. § 4 
When any minister is to be settled in a congregation, the 
installment, which consists im constituting a pastoral rela- 
tion between him and the people of that particular church, 
may be performed either by the presbytery, or by a com. 
mittee appointed for that purpose. 
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c. Establishment in any position, seat, or place. | 


1646 E.vance .Voble Ord. 2 Elyes enstallment, or a large 
grant of honour to Rly. 1829 I. Vavtor £nthus. x. 296 
‘The instalinent cf the Inspired Volume in the throne of 
universal authority. 1863 J. G. Murpruy Coon. Gen. ii. 
21-2 His instalmert in the garden as its owner. 1834 
C. F, Woorson in /larper's Mag. Feb. 375/2 ‘The install- 
ment of our twelve selves in these .. carriages. 

+2. A place or seat wherein some one is in- 
stalled. Ods. rare. 

1698 Suaks. Jerry Hv. v. 67 Each faire Instalment, 
Coate, and seu'rall Crest, With loyall Blazon, euermore be 
blest. 1610 Heatry Sf. lug. Citie of Ged xiv. ix. (1620) 
42 Here also we see their estate in their immortall future 
instalment. 

Instalment? inst@Imént. Also install-. 
[f. INSTALL v.< + -MENT, or f. In-2 + STALMENT. 
Cf, EsTALLMENT.] 

+1. The arrangement of the payment of a sum 
of money by fixed portions at fixed times; =I-s- 
TALLMENT. Obs, 

1732 Hearne Ofterbourne & Whethamst. 376 note, Estal- 
lamentum idem est quod s/allamentum, i.e. Anglice, stall. 
mien? sive iustadlotcnt, vel (ut olim efferel ant) estadinecat. 
Id quod liquet ex vocibus sive assignationes. 1775 .\su, 
dustalient, the act of bringing to tts proper place in any 
account, a payment, 

2. ‘The payment, or the time appointed for pay- 
ment, of different portions of a sum of money, 
which, by agreement of the parties, instead of being 
payable in the gross, at one time, is to be paid in 
parts, at certain stated times’ (Tomlins /acoé’s 
Law J ret, 15074. 

toa Anase Swarie J M2. i1 (189) 1. 314 This sum ought 
to have been paid in at several dilferent instalments. 

3. bach of several parts into which a sum pay- 
able is divided, in order to be paid at different fixed 
times ; a part of a sum due paid in advance of the 
remainder, 

1776 ADaM Sauta J Nout. i. (1869) I. 314 A great part 
of the proprieters, when they paid in their first instalment, 
opened a cash account witb tbe bank. 1796 Morse Aner. 
Geog. | 2€3 Interest on installments of Foreign debt. /Ared. 
II, 380 \ loan to be taken up Ly gradual instalments. 1828 
Weesi rr s.v., In large contracts it is not unusual to agree 
that the inoney shall be paid by installments, 1849 I.vttc s 
Cartons ui. iii, Your father takes, we say, so shares at £ 50 
cach, paying only an instalment of £2 a share. 1871 13’xtsa 
Besxsenin Hare Lif 187g [1]. vei. 418 K migsberg has just 
paid in the lust instalment of the debt she was obliged to 
incur, 1899 Saver arly /srael vii. 260 “Vhe ordinary rate 
of interest was 20 per cent., paid in monthly instalments. 

b. fig. A part of somcthing produced or sup- 
plied in advance of the remainder; cne of several 
parts supplied or produced at diffcrent times, 

1823 J. Dancock Dom. Amusem,140 The mixture is to be 
poured on by instalment, as tt were. 1866 Frouve flist. 
Eng. (18580 IL. vii. 194 This was but a slight instalment of 
lenity. 1858 Lytton J hat will he do 1. iv, When I had 
finished the first instalinent of the work .. my mother grew 
alarmed for my health. 1862 H. Svescer erst Princ. 1. 
ix. § 78 §1875) 233 His conclusion inay be accepted as 
a large instalment of the truth, : 

Instaminate ‘insta minct), a. Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. rnstamindtus: sce IN-3 and STAMINATE.] Not 
staminate ; not having stamens. 

1855 Mavne Exfes. Lex., dustaminatus, applied by H. 
Cassini to the corol in the Syantherex, when it is not 
accompanied by perfect male crgans: instaminate. 1886 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. i 

Instamp, obs. form of Exstame, 

Instance icnstins), 5d. Forms: 4-6 in- 
staunce, 5 instauns, 5-6 instans, 4—- instance. 
[a. F. dnstance (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) eageiness, 
anxiety, Solicitation, a judicial process, a new argu- 
ment rebutting the reply to a former argume:t, 
formerly also an instant of time, ad. L. sastantia 
(1) a being present, presence, (2) urgency, earnest- 
ness in supplication, (3) a pleading or process in a 
court of justice (Ulpian), (4) in med. Schol. L. an 
objection to a general statement, an instance to 
the contrary, transl. Gr. évaracis Buridan, ¢ 1350, 
In Metaphysicen Aristotelis Quwstiones: see Prantl: : 
f. tustant-cm INSTANT a@.] 

I. Urgency; pressure; urging influence. 

1. Urgency in speech or action; urgent entreaty, 
solicitation ; earnestness: persistence. arch., exc. 
in phr. at the instance of (a person), at the solici- 
tation, suit, instigation, or suggestion of. 

¢ 1340 Hampote Prose Tr. 26 At be prayere and instaunce 
of oper. 1382 Wyceuir Fudith iv. 8 Al the puple criede to the 
Lord with gret instaunce. 1460 Carcrave Chroi. ‘ Rolls) 
176 The Kyng compelled .. on tbe othiy party be instauns 
of the lordes. 1526 Tixpate Zf/. vi. 18 Watch tbervnto 
with all instance and supplicacion. 1585 T. WasHixcton 
tr. Nicholay’s Voy. t. xix. 23b, Declaryng unto them .. 
that at the instaunce and request of [etc]. 1642 Rocers 
-Vaaian 31 The instance and unweariednesse of the be- 
sieging army hath battered downe the forts. 1664 Jer. 
Tavior Dissuas. Popery u. 1. § 4 The French Embassador 
--made instance for restitution of the Chalice to the Laity. 
1970 Funius Lett. xxxvi. 173 Vhe unhappy man, who yields 
at last to such personal instance and solicitation. 18§1 
Hussey Papal Power i. 29 The Emperor, at the Pope's in- 
stance summoned Flavianus to Rome. 1866 Dora Green. 
weEtt £ss.175 The reverend gentleman labours his point 
with strong instance and perseverance. 


+b. rarely at (sn the instance of (a thing). Ods. 


| 


INSTANCE. 


1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 219b 1 Wherfore mayst not thou 
atte instaunce of my merytes und prayers be ineved to pen- 
naunce. 1§a5 Lp. Berners /rosss. II, Ivi. (Iviii.J igs, 1 praye 
you, in the instaunce of Ioue and peas, to conucy me to 
speke with the kynge. a 

+e. f/. Urgent entreatics, repeated solicitation. 
[Cf F. anstances.] Obs. 

1647-8 CottERELL Davila’s //ist, Fr. 1678) 34 Vo satisf 
their instances and complaints. 2 1674 CLarennon //ist. Keo. 
x. § 50 The Parliament made many sharp instances ‘that 
the King might be deliver'd into their hands’. 1737 Wiiston 
Josephus, Antig. wri. § 3 At the curnest instances and 
fervent intreatics of Dalak. 1862 Merivare Aon, Enip. 

1865, IV. xxxvil. 279 Tiberius. thought it decent to inter- 
fere for her in a letter; but his instances were sternly 
rejected. 

+ 2. Something which urges or impels; impelling 
motive; cause. O/s. 

1594 Susks. Atch. ///, ut. ii. 25 Vell him his Feares are 
shallow, without instance. 1602 — //aut. ui il, 192 The 
instances that second Marriage moue, Are hase respects of 
Thrift, but none of Loue. 1665 [-vetyx C077. 16 Jnne, His 
Royal Highness being safe becomes a double instance uf 
Tejoiciny to us. 

IT. Instant time. 

+3. A being present, presence ; the present time. 

¢ 1374 Cnavcer Bocth, v. pr. vi, 135 (Camb, MS.) pou ne 
shalt nat demyn it as prescience of thinges to comyn, but 
pou shal a it moore ryhtfully, pat it is science of pre- 
sence, or of Instaunce. 15697 Suaks. 2 //en. JT, tv. 1. 83 
The examples Of euery Minutes instance (present now) Hath 
put vs in these ill-beseeming Arines. 

+4. An instant, amoment. Cds. 

1631 North's Plutarch, Add, Lives (157) 931 Iinmediatly 
they pulled out the spill of the Part, and at that instance he 
gave up the ghost. 1642 J'erkins’ ’rof. BR. xi. $730. 319 
‘Vhe atturnement cannot Le so soone done but that there 
shall bee an instance betwecne the grant and the attorne- 
ment. 1643 Sir T [rowne Kedig. Wed. 1. §11 Those con- 
tinued instances of time which flow into thousand yeares, 
1674 N. Fairrax Lulk § Sedv. 144 We hold time to be made 
out of tuws or instances. 


III. In Scholastic Logic, and derived senses. 
+ 5. A case adduced in objection to or disproof 
of a universal assertion (= med.b. zwstantia, Gr. 


évaorans), Obs, 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 115 A marvelous in- 
stance Against all dalliance. ¢xggo Martowe Faust, v.134, 
} ani an instance to prove the contrary. 1§94 Hooktr 
Eel. Pol... xiv. § 2 Against the former of these two con- 
structions instance hath sundry ways been given. 1599 
BR. jomen Cynthia’s Kew. ei, I can repel that paradox ., 
of those, which hold the face to be the index of the mind.. 
fur instance I will now give you the particular and distinct 
face of every your most noted species of persons. 1605 
Bacon Adz. Leon. 1. it. § 3 It is almost without instance 
contradictory. Jéid. un. xiii. § 3 To conclude upon an enu- 
meration of particulars, without instance contradictory, is 
no conclusion, but a conjecture. 1696 Puittiys (ed. 5', 
Instance, .. anew Objection in School disputes to destroy 
the Solntion which the Respondent has made to the first 
Argunient. 

6. A fact or example brought forward in support 
of a gencral assertion or an argumcnt, or in ilus- 
tration of a general truth. Ifenee, any thing, per- 
son, or circumstance, illustrating or exemplifying 
something of a mote general character ; a case, an 
illustrative example. Also, in broader sense, a case 
occurring, a recurring occasion. + 70 give or 
make inslance; = INSTANCE wv. 2. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secrctary ut. (1625) 36, 1 will but give 
you an instance of the same. 1600 Suaks. ol. PLZ. 1. vii. 
156 Full of wise sawes, and moderne instances. 1617 Mory- 
son /tin. 1, 101 Hee adds, that many miracles are heere 
done, and first gives instance in the person of the Marques 
of 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. u. vi. 117 Did not you 
confess that they were able..to do the works of conmmon 
Grace? and that in abundance of instances? a 1682 Sir 
‘Ld. Browne A/isc. Tracts (1684) 46 Theophrastus .. making 
instance in the Olive, hath let this Doctrine unto us. 1690 
W. Wacker /diomat, Anglo-Lat. 250, 1 thought him 
a very great instance of cuntinency. 1790 Parey flere 
Paul, Rom. i. 11 ‘This is an instance of conf rmity. 1830 
D'Isratur Chas. /, 11}. iv. 57 Noy..is an instance that 
mere knowledge is not true wisdom. 3860 Asp. THOmson 
Laws Th. Introd. 19 Without something more than the 
mere form, there can be no instance of a law, an instance 
being the presence of the law in an object capable of con- 
taining it. 1874 Green Short Hisd. iv. § 4. 180 We may 
take. .a foreign instance to illustrate this fundamental point 
in our municipal history. 

b. For rnstance: for example, as an instance of 


what has been said. 

1657 R. Licos Barbadoes 11673) 19 The proof of this I found 
by looking on tbe Stars.., for instance, there is a liule Star 
call'd Auriga fetc.]. 1723 Cuampers tr. Le Clere's Treat. 
Archit. 1. 30 It..can never happen, unless in the inxide of 
a Building: for instance, of a Dome, or the like. 1868 
Lockyer £ lem. Astron. iv. (1870) § 326 The daily motion of 
the Earth is very different in different parts—at the equator 
and ata pole, for instance. 1885 Lyed/‘s Stud. Elem. Geol. 
(ed. 4) 20 Deposits..are still in progress at many points, as, 
for instance, at the mouth of the Var. re 

+c. Any particular or point characteristic of or 
included in something general or abstract: a detail, 


circumstance. Ods. : 

1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Exentp. Ep. Ded. 4 Allthe instances 
of morality serve man’s naturall and politicall ends. 1732 
Law Sertous C, xvi. (1761) 282 Many people live in all the 
instances of pride. 1737 WHiston Josephus, [/ist. 1, vii. 
§ 4 Nor did they leave off the instances of their divine 
worship. a1745 Swirt Diffic. knowing one’s self Wks. 1745 
VIII. 249 To pursue the heart of man through all the in- 
stances of life, in all its several windings and turnings. 


INSTANCE. 


+ 7. Something which proves or indicates; a proof, 
evidence ; a sign, token, mark. Oés. 

1sgo GREENE Wonrn. Garm. (1616) 60 These droppes are 
not signes of sorrowes, but instauces of content. 1593 SHaks. 
Luer. 1511 Cheeks neither red, nor pale, but mingled so, 
That blushing red, no guiltie instance gaue. 1607 HEywooo 
Wom. Kikle w. Kindn. Wks. 1874 11. 120 What instance 
hast thou of this strange report? 1749 Fietpinc Tom Yones 
vit, ix, I beg you to accept a guinea as a small instance of 
my gratitude. 1791 Mrs. Rapciirre Rom. Forest ii, (She] 
gave the first instance of her kindness by endeavouring to 
revive those of her friend. ; 

IV. In legal use, and phrase thence derived. 

[From L. zzstantia in Ulpian.] 

8. A process in a court of justice, a suit. Court 
of first insiance, court of primary jurisdiction. 


(Ct. Fr. trzbunal de premiétre instance.) 

2661 Bramuatt Just Iind. vii, 206 To seek for a remedy 
of these abuses at Rome, was such an insupportable charge, 
by reason of three instances and three sentences necessary 
to be obtained. 1681 Stair Form of Process 3 Processes 
are brought in before the Lords..some in the first instance, 
some in the second. 1684 Sir G. Mackenzie /as¢, 1. iii, If 
there has been a Debate in the first instance, (for so we call 
tbe action before the Decreet), 1692 Ear NottixGcuam in 
15ti Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. tt. 28 The Judges in the 
first instance are sometimes of the number of the Commis- 
sioners uponthe Appeale. 1726 Aytirre Parergon 151 The 
Instance of a Cause is said to be that Judicial Process, which 
is made from the Contestation of a Suit, even to the Time of 
pronouncing Sentence in the Cause, or till the end of three 
years. 1860 Trencu Serm., Rev. ii. 3 (1861) 174 There lies 
an appeal to a tribunal of higher instance in Heaven. 1865 
Spectator 25 Feb. 199 The loser is seldom satisfied with the 
decision of a Court of first instance. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commi. 1. 337 Any court, be it a State court of first in- 
stance or the Federal court of last instance. 

b. Justance court, branch of the former Ad- 
miralty Court, having jurisdiction in cases of pri- 
vate injuries to private rights occurring at sea or 
closely connected with maritime subjects and in 
contracts of a maritime nature. See ADMIRALTY 4. 
Instance side of the Court, a district court of the 
United States sitting in the exercise of its ordinary 
jurisdiction in admiralty to determine cases of the 
same kind. 

18oz (¢7t/e) Formulare Instrumentorum: or, a Formulary 
of. .Standing Orders used in the High Courts of Admiralty 
..of Prize and Instance. 1846 MeCuttocn Acc. Brit. Ente 
fire \1854) 11. 189 The Court of Admiralty is twofold; the 
Instance Court, which takes cognisance of contracts made 
and injuries committed on the high seas; and the Prize 
Court. 1863 1H. Cox /usiit. ut. xi. 573 Vhe Instance Court 
has cognizance of maritime causes arising upon the sea or 
tn parts out of the reach of the common law. 

9. Sc. Law. See gtot. 1693. 

1693 Stair /ust, Law Scotl. 1. ili. §22 An Instance is that 
which may be insisted in at one dyet or course of Probation. 
1861 W. Bern Dict. Law Scot. s.v. Diets of Compearance, 
Tbe indictment, or the criminal letters, must be called on 
the precise day to which the accused is cited .. otherwise 
the instance perishes, and a new libel must be raised. /did., 
Where the prosecutor is absent, the Court may desert the 
diet, and thus the instance will be lost, and no farther pro- 
ceedings can take place on that libel. 

10. Hence, Ji the first instance: as the first step 
in proceeding ; in the first place. 

a 1676 Hace /fist. Com. Law i. (1779) 11 The statutes.. 
were not in the first instance drawn up in the form of acts 
of parliament; but the petition and the answer were entred 
in the parliament rolls, and out of both..the act was drawn 
up. 1850 Robertson Serm, Ser. ui. viii. 108 Whe penalty 
is in the first instance, corrective not penal. 1880 Muirneap 
Gaius ww. § 170 The praetor turned his attention to the 
inatter and introduced interdicts of another sort, which we 
call secondary, because they are had recourse to only in the 
second instance. Jfod. 1 applied to the local post office in 
the first instance, and then to the Secretary at the General 
Post Office: I had to write thrice and wait five weeks for 


an explanation. 
Instance ivnstins), v. [f. prec. sb. With 


sense I cf. OF. zustancrer to plead.]} 
I. +1. trans. To urge, entreat urgently, impor- 


tune. Oés. 

1494 Fasyax Ciivon. vu. 645 The Kynge sent.. vnto the 
forenamed Iohn ..& hym by many meanys instaunsyd to leue 
tbe company of the lordys. 1§1§ Plamiptou Corr. 211, | in- 
staunced & desired you to shew your fatherly kindnes unto 
my poore wife & me. 1611 Fonio, /stare, to instance, to 
yrge, to presse with diligence, to importune. 1654 H. 
L’'EstranGE Clas. / 30 Yo carry his Majesty their Prince 
into Spain, to the end he ee enforced, and instanced 
in the Romish Religion. 1736 [see INstancinc below]. 

th. To urge (things. Ods. rare. 

1606 Warner 4/b. Eng. xiv. \xxxix. (1612) 363 So many 
Incantations, lyes. feares, hopes instanced shee.. As lastly 
did the non-plust Nunne vnto her Charmes agree. 


II. 2. zz¢r. Yo cite an instance, to adduce an 
example in illustration or proof. Const. 77 (the 
example adduced), rarely zfo2 (the matter illus- 
trated); with indirect passive, fo be instanced in, 
to be cited or adduced as an instance. Now rare. 


1601 R. Jonnson Avngd. & Comma. (1603) 239, I say, 
that generally (to instance first of all in the Pope) that bis 
Catholike majestic, will have him [etc.} 1624 GataKer 
Transuést, 8 Hee instanceth in that very particular that 
Wee now treate of. 1649 Be. Hatt Cases Conse. (1650) 230 
It were easie to instance, but charity bids me forbeare. 
a 1670 Hacket Cent. Seri. (1675) 549 The victory over 
death after that bloudy passion, which I shall instance 
upon in this verse. 1736 BuTtER Avail, 1. vi. 153 Which is 
the fallacy instanced in by the ancients. 1789 G. WHitE 
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Selborne (1853) 11. xxiv. 233 It would be needless to instance 
in sheep which constantly flock together. 1827 C. Worpsw. 
Chas. / 113 note, To instance merely in one short work, 1882 
C. Snort in Amer. Frnl. Philol, V1. 151 We will instance 
in a single writer, Walton. 

tb. Of a thing: To receive illustration, be ex- 
emplified. Ods. rare. 

@ 1667 Jer. Taytor (Webster 1864), This story doth not 
only instance in kingdoms, but in families too. 

3. trans. To illustrate, prove, or show, by means 
of an instance; to exemplify ; to exhibit. Now rare. 

1608 D. I’. Ess. Pol. § Mor. 44b, 1 coulde instance the 
truth of this assertion vpon many. 1627 F. E. //is¢. 
Law, If in Seleet. fr. Harl, Misc. (1793) 49 Main reasons 
are given, probable enough to instance the necessity of his 
fall. 1769 Gotpsm. Row. Hist, (1776) 1. 484 Without utter- 
ing a word, or instancing the least civility. 1783 M. W. 
W. Grenxvitte Let. to Ld. Temple 28 Mar. in Dk. 
Buckhm. Crt. Geo. //# (1853) 1. 213 This he instanced in 
the American war, and in the riots of 1780. 1842-3 
Grove Correl. Phys. Forces 34 The above doctrine is beau- 
tifully instanced in the experiment of Thilarier. 

4. To cite as an instance or example ; to mention 
in illustration. In imperative =‘ Take as an in- 
stance’; but here perhaps orig. the sb. : cf WitNess. 

1622 (MisseLpEN} Free Trade 64 Other like dispensations 
of Statutes I might instance. 1645 Boate /red. Vat, Hist. 
(1652) 174 Yet it hath happened that .. abundance of snow 
hath fallen, instance that of the year 1635. @1725 Pore 
Observ. Homer's Catal. (Seager), He proceeds to instance 
several others who..have no farther notice taken of them 
throughout the poem. 1822 R. G. Watrace 15 Vrs. /udia 
304 Some of the customs are curious, but only one or two 
can be instanced. 18..H. Spencer /nduct. Biol. (L.), The 
arousing of a thought or feeling, always involves the over- 
coming of a certain resistance. . instance the fact that during 
nervous prostration [etc.]. 1875 Jowett /’/azo (ed. 2) 1. 148, 
I may instance olive oil, which is mischievous to all plants. 

+ 5. To indicate, point to. Ods. 

16:6 J. Lane Contn. Sgr.’s 7. viii. 366 Others bethought 
them that this noble scheone instancd Canac, and Ethelta 
the queene, 

Hence Instaneed ff/. a.; I-nstaneing vd/. sé, 


and pp/. a. 

1606 Warner Alb, Eng. xiv. xci. 370 Not lother, did 
éEneas, to instancing Dido tell His Cities sack, 1649 Br. 
Hatt Cases Conse. 1v. v. 437 That worthy Divine did not 
heedfully observe the great difference betwixt these in- 
stanced degrees. 1736 E1iza Stanvey tr. /Z ist, Pr. Tite 
106 There passed between them a little Scuffle of Instancings 
and Refusings. 

+I-nstanceable, e. Ods. rare—1'. [f. prec. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being instanced or exem- 
plified. 

1641 ‘Smectymnucs' Vind. A nsw. xiii, 168 Vou are pleased 
to say, That..the fault is rare and hardly instanceable. We 
thinke the contrary is more hardly instanceable. 

Instancy (instinsi). fad. L. istantia: cf. 
INSTANCE sd,, and see -aNCY, 

1. The quality of being instant ; urgency, earnest- 
ness, solicitation ; presstire, pressing nature. 

1515 Plunipton Corr, 212, 1 besech you..to take the payne 
upon you to make such labor unto Sir John Roclife, that he 
will, at your instauncie..make a release of that land in 
Combrig. 1594 Hooker /ecl. /’ol. 1. x. §14 Whose heauenly 
precepts, which our Lord and Sauiour with so great in- 
stancle gaue as concerning peace and ynitie. 1665 R. B. 
Comm. 2 Tales 197 The Autor, upon the instancy of sundry 
Persons of Quality, had finish’d his Comments. 1841 
Trencu Parables, Alar. King's Sen (1860) 219 The king.. 
told his servants..to press the message with greater dis- 
tinctness and instancy. a 1894 STEVENSON Sf. /ves xix. 
(1893) 142 Relieved of the instancy of his fear. 

2. The quality of being close at hand; im- 
minence ; immediate approach. rave. 

1658 Puititrs, Justancy, a being near at hand. 1879 
Farrar St, Pad (1883) I. xxx. 601 The supposition that he 
had spoken of the actual instancy of the day of the Lord. 

3. Immediateness, instantaneity. save. 

1851 J. Cumsine Lect, A/irac. (1834) 1. 38 The evidence.. 
was in the speed and instancy of a process which it usually 
takes months, or a year, to achieve. 1853 Miss Suepparo 
Ch. Auchester I. 34 What riveted the resemblance most 
was the instancy of their sympathetic communion. 

+4. = INsTANCE 58.6. Obs. rare. 

1613 JACKSON Creed 11. xxi, § 7 [That] wee should giue 
particular instancies of such Martyrs. 

+ Insta‘nd, v. Obs. [f. Ix-14+Sranp v., after 
L. zzstdre: see INSTANT.] utr. a. To beat hand. 
b. To press closely. (Only in pres. pple. rendering 


L. zustans.) 

1382 WyciiF Gex. xxxviii. 27 Instondyng the beryng, 
gemels apereden in the wombe. — $udg. xi. 5 In thoo 
days fou3ten the sones of Amon ajens Yrael: the whiche 
sharpli instoondynge (L. guibus acriter instantibus}, the 
more thur3 birth wenten fro Galaad. — 1 Lsdras v. 47 In 
stondende..the seuenthe moneth. . thei camen togidere. 

c. To be urgent or pressing, to be importunate. 

61450 Mirour Salnacioun 345 That Adam shuld of the 
fruyte ete with hir instode Eue. /drd, 241 And yt pilat 
instode IL, zvstztisse] for cristis delyvring. 

Insta:nding, /f/. a. rare. [f. In adv. 11a 
+ STANDING £f/. a.] Standing or projecting in- 
wards. 

1878 T. Bryant Pract, Surg. 1. 368 Instanding upper 
front teeth can be trained out. a 

Instant (instant), 2. (@dv.)  [a. F. custant 
(14th c, in Hatz.-Darm.) assiduous; at hand, im- 
minent; ad. L. rzstdnt-em, pr. pple. of zustare 
to be present, to be at hand; to urge, press upon; 
to apply oneself to; f. 7z- (IN-2) + stare to stand. ] 


INSTANT. 


I. 1. Pressing, urgent, importunate. a. Said of 
persons and their actions. 

€ 1477 [implied tn Instaxtry 1]. 1494 Fasyan Chron. 
vil. 315 ‘Theyse .iiii, byshoppys .. made instaunt labour 
to the Kynge, for the obseruynge of the popys com- 
maundement. 1555 Even Decades 58 He was instant 
to trauayle westwarde by foote. 1560 Bipte (Genev.) 
Luke xxiii. 23 They were instant with loud voyces, and 
required that he might be crucified. — 2 Yim. iv. 2 
Preache the worde: be instant, in season and out of season. 
1693 in Dryden's Fuvenad (1697) 342 He is instant with all 
Parents, that they permit not their Children, to hear las. 
civious Words. 1700 Tyrre.t Hist. Eng, I. &85 The 
Bishops were instant with the King to make Peace. 1865 
Trottope Belton Est, xx. 237 He ..was more instant in 
his affection, more urgent in his good office, 

b. Of things: Pressing, urgent. 

1585 WasHinctTon tr. Nicholay’s Voy, . xviii. 52b, To 
succour and supply the instant necessities which might 
happen. 1588 Q. Exiz. in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. III. 139 
Upon this instant extraordinarie occasion. 1642 Jer. Tayion 
Epise. (1647) 371 Instant necessity .. hath ratified it, 1797 
Burwe Let. Sheriffs Bristol Wks. 1842 1. 209 It would Ve- 
come every man’s immediate and instant concern. 1816 
Scott Antig. xli, I thought there was not such instant 
pres 1856 J. H. Newman Cadiista 157 He has instant need 
of you. 

ITI. 2. Now present, or present at the time de- 
fined ; now (or then) existing or happening. arch. 

1849 Compl. Scot. xiv. 121 Kyng Alexander cam at that 
instant tyme. 1632 Litucow 77a7. x. 503 This Countries 
instant Shrieve. ¢ 1669 Water 70 Person of Hononr, on 
his‘ British Princes’ 27 Eternity has neither past Nor future 
;- But is all instant. 1774 Gorosm. Nat. Hist. I. 315 
‘The lower race of animals, when satisfied for the instant 
moment, are perfectly happy. 1881 Deily Tel, 12 Feb., 
On the r2th of February—this instant Saturday. 

b. Said of the current calendar month; now 
ellipt. as ip she 10th instant, i.e. the tenth day of 
the current month. Abbreviated zvs¢. 

147 in Tytler H//st. Scot. (1264) IIL. 377, 1 have appointed 
friends to convene the 18th day of this instant month. 1583 
Stocker “ist. Civ. Harres Lowe C. 1.15 The 20. or 21. 
of that instant. 1586 A. Dav Fug. Secretary 1. (1625) 27 
On Tuesday being the thirteenth of this instant. 1640-4 
in Rushw. ///s¢, Coll. i. (1692) 1. 510 The Message re- 
ceived from Vour Majesty the seventh of this instant 
February. 1648 Cromwett Let. 18 Sept. in Carlyle, We re- 
ceived yours from Falkirk of the 15th September Instant. 
1688 Lond. Gaz, No. 2317/1 On the 8th Instant at 5 in 
the Morning, we discovered a Sail. 1707-8 Pore Ze?, to 
IWycherley 28 Feb., 1 have had yours of the 23rd of this 
instant, 1708 Swirt Predict. Sept., The pope .. will die 
on the irth instant. 1742 Frecvinc ¥. Andrews iw, v, 
On the — of this instant October, being Sabbath day. 1817 
Cospett Pol. Reg. XXXII. 47 Vhe proprietor of the 
Courier, on the 2d instant, has these words. A/od. In my 
letter of the 15th inst. 

3. Close at band, impending, imminent. 

@1520 Barcray Fugurth (Pynson, ed. 2) 82 If I knewe 
without doute that our sure distruction were instant. 1605 
A. Wittet //exapla Gen. 461 Feeling the houre of his death 
to be instant. 1662 Gunning Lent fast 77 When now Lent 
was instant. 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 18 ? 3 The evil 
which to nen in other stations may seem distant, to him is 
instant and ever before his eyes. 1820 Scott A/oxast. iii, 
Her mind being probably occupied by the instant danger. 
1871 BrowxinG Salaust. 543 The abrupt Fate’s footstep 
instant now. 

4. Followiug immediately. 
of time, very next. Ods, 

1613 Marston /usat. C'tess v. 1j, Vpon the instant morrow 
of her nuptials. 

b. Snecceding or coming without any interval; 
immediate. 

1596 Suans. 1 //en. / 1", tv. iv. 20, 1 feare the Power of 
Percy is too weake, ‘’o wage an instant tryall with the king. 
1605 — Lear, iv. 268 The shame it selfe doth speake For 
instant remedy. 1667 Mitton P. L. x. 210 Th’ instant 
strcke of Death. 1749 Smottettr Negie. v. ii, Intelligence 
important, that demands His instant ear. 1786 Burke W, 
Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 160 For the sole purpose of creating 
an instant fortune for the said Sullivan. 1816 Accum Chen. 
fests (1818) 164 An instant milkiness ensues. 1850 M¢eCosn 
£22, Govt, i. i, (1874) 163 A particular vital vessel bursts, 
and instant death follows. 1866 R. W. Date Disc. Spee. 
Oce. iii. 77 The sailors were in dread of almost instant 
destruction. A/od. The application gave instant relief. 

5. as adv. ( poet.) Instantly, at once. 

16oz Suaks. Ham. 1. v. 94 Vou my sinnewes, grow not 
instant Old; But beare me stiffely up. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
V1. 549 Instant without disturb they took Allarm. a 1763 
SHENSTONE Elegies vii. 17 Instant a graceful form appear'd 
confest. 1813 T. Bussy Lucretius 1. 559 Its warmth we 
instant feel. 

Instant instant’, sd. [ellipt. use of Instant 
a.: cf. med.L. zzsfans (Du Cange), F. srstant 
(Rabelais, 16th c.).] 

I, 1. The point of time now present, or regarded 
as present with reference to some action or event ; 
hence, point of time, moment. 

a 1500 Sir Genes 964 (Pynson), ‘hey went to the kynge in 
that instant. 1576 Fieminc Panopl. Epist. 63 Whicb 
offereth unto me, at this instant, no lesse occasion of musing. 
1608 D, T. Ess. Pol, § Alor. 31 Green figges, which at that 
instant were brought from thence. 1610 Snaks. Temp. MI. 
i. 64 The verie instant that I saw you, did My heart flic to 
your seruice. 1638 F. Junius Paint. of Ancients 138 Phan- 
tasies . .running in the mind at the very instant of conception. 
1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. ut. xix. 202 Of all the extent 
of time, onely the instant is that whicb we can call ours. 
1653 H. Cocantr. Pinto's Trav. xliv. 175, I made him no 
answer for the instant. 1714 STEELE Keader No. 7 (1723) 
281 The Monitor of tbe day following, to wit on the Instant 
of my present writing. 1715-z0 Pork //zad xvu. 777 Fly to 


+a. Next in order 


INSTANT. 


the fleet, this instant fly. 1776 Gisson Decl. & F.1. 134 He 
wished impatiently for death, and hastened the instant of it. 
aod. Come this very instant ! 

2. An infinitely sho:t space of time; a point of 
time; a moment. 

1398 Previsa Barth, De ?. Rou. xviit. (Add. MS. 27944), 
An Instant isa duringe that abydith nou3t, for an Instant is 
and neuer was nothir shal be. 1570 Bintincsney Auelid 
1. def. iii. 2 An instant in time, is neither tyme, nor part 
of tyne. 1652 Jen. Vavion //oly Dying iii. § 4 1727) 68 
That sorrow .. which gives its smart but by instants and 
smallest Proportions of tinte. 3690 Locke //am. Cad. n, 
xiv. (1695) 94 Such a part of Duration .. wherein we per- 
ceive no Succession, is that which we may call an Instant. 
2913 Appison Cavo 1. iii, Every instant expect hint here, 
1833 N. Annotr Physics (ed. 5) It. 82 Owing to the 
mMomentunt acquired in the first instants, 1891 Fe. Pracock 
N. Brendon Vt, 68 He was not an instant too soon. 

3. Phrases (from 1 aud 2), t tz) one (an) in- 
stant, at one and the same moment, concurrently. 
+ st one (an) instant, in a moment, forthwith, im- 
inediately, /2 an instant, on (upon, Fin), the 
instant, etc. The instant, elliptically = ‘the very 
instant’ or ‘moment that’, ‘as soon as ever’. 

31450-1530 JVyrr. our Ladye 177 Vhe charyte of god .. en- 
fluuined thent all in a poynte, momente or instamte. 1509 
Barcray Shyp of Folys (1570) 253 In one instant he falles 
agayne. 1559 W. Cunnincitam Cosmogr. Glasse 47 It 
should be mid lay with us, sim them at one instaunt. 2600 
Suaks. 4.0 Lon ii. 225 It is yong Orlando, that tript 
vp the Wiastlers heeles, and your foo both in an instant. 
1632 Binnie /sa. xaix. 5 It shalbe at am instant suddenly. 
2640 tr. Merdere’s Komant of Kom. t. 17 A great Kuight 
arriving in the instant. /ééd. IIL. 38 The place being on 
an instant covered with a world of people. 1755 LH. Watro.e 
Lett. I. Mann 15 June, ‘Fhe instant he leaves you, you, 
all the world, are nothing to him, 1842 Grove Corr, Phys. 
Forces 78 The instant they are bronglit into metallic contact, 
chemical action takes place: 1856 Kant. Aoct. Aarpd. It. 
xxii. 217 he ran for it on the instant. 1875 Jowrrr /'ato 
(ed, 2) 1, 224 What, replied Dionysodorus nan instant; 
am tthe brother of Euthydenws ? 

+4. That which is present, or is (as a permanent 
fact). Obs. rare. 

1677 Gai Crt. Gentiles w. 285 Eternitie..1s but one only 
fixed pernianent /s or /ustant .. Eternitie is not a fluent 
instant, such as they make to be in Time, but ‘nune’ or 
*‘jnstans stans’, a standing fixed permanent /ustane. 

II. +5. =Issrancr. sb. 6. Obs. 

1560 JuweLt Corr. Cole Anyw. 2nd Let., Aristotle giveth 
order to the opponent in many cues to require an instant, 
as | do now at your hand. 

III. +6. Urgent entreaty: =INsTANCE sd. 1. 

1610 tlontanp Camden's Brit. 687 Upon her instant 
unto the Romans for aide, garisons were set. 

+I-nstant, v. Ols. [a. OF. tustanter (1508 
in Godef.), f. ezstant Instant a] 

lL. “rans. To urge, press, solicit, importune (a 
person) ; to ask for (athing) mgently. Also alsol. 

1494 Fanvan Choon. vu. 649 Y¢ Kyng shalbe instauntid to 
geue yerely vnto his are brother, in recompencement of 
y* sayde duchy .ati. Moi. 2533-4 det 25 //en. V// 1, c. 22 
$2 To besech and instant your highnes .. to fore se and 
prouide for the perfit suretie .. of your .. succession. 1541 
Paynen Catiline xi,.15b, “Vhere was no strete ,. in all the 
citie, but Catiline instanted, prouoked, temted, and stered. 
1599 Sanvys Aurop.e Spec. (1632) 64 With .. teares of love, 
instanting and importuning no other thing at their hands. 
1687 N, Jounston -tssur. -ibdey Lands 89 All the Lishops 
Instanted the Lords, that they wonld consent. 

2. intr. Yo be close at hand, impend, draw near. 

wsqz Paynee Catiline xii. 17 The tyne instantynge to 
chose the consuls. 

+Instanta‘neal,a. Ols. rare—'. [f. L. type 
* nstintine-us + -AL.} =INSTANTANEOUS. 

1644 Dacny Van's Soul x. (1643) 100 Naines and repre- 
sentations of their instantaneall sight of all things, 

Instantaneity (instanian7iti, [f as Ix- 

STANTANE-OUS + -1TY3 ef. F. ¢ustantandilé (1737 
in HMatz.-Darm.).}] The quality of being instan- 
tancous ¢ instantaneousness, 
1763 SHeNstont Ess. (1765) 232 The flashes of ny friend 
8) .. have no sort of claim to be called verses, besides 
their instantaneity. 1802 W. ‘Vayton in Jlenthly Alag. 
XH. 582 The versatile instantaneity of pantomine scenery. 
1882 Anowledge No. 12. 241 ‘Vhis apparent instantaneity of 
the action of gravity. 

Instantaneous (instantéinzas), a. [f. L. type 
*(nstanlane-us, after momentancus (prob. in med. 
pr mod.L.: ef. F. zastantané, 1734 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. izstdnut-ent INSTANT; see -EOUS. Cf. 
promentancous, simultancous.} 

1. Occurring or operating in an instant; done, 
completed, or reaching completion without any 
perceptible lapse of time. 

165: Baxter /uf. Saft. 194 Justification is a continued 
Act, and not any Instantancous act. 1657 REEVE God's 
[lea 29 God's knowledge is instantaneous. 1737 ‘iHoMsoN 
Yo Mem. La. Talbot 27 His Reason saw, With instantane- 
ous View, the Truth of Things. 1822 Imison Sc. 4 Art 1. 
462 he motion of electricity .. is so rap‘d, that it appears 
to be instantaneous. 1867 Exvuis £. &. Pron... i. 17 Each 
written word is, as it were an instantaneous photograph of 
a living thing. 12878 Lecky Zug. iu 18th C. |. i. 30 The 
effect on the English nation was instantaneous. 

2. Existing at or pertaming 1o some particular 
instant. Chiefly in Dynamics, as instantaneous 


axis, centre of rotation. 

1837 Basnace Bridgew, Treat. App. K. 250 It is to be 
deduced .. from the means of the instantaneous heights of 
the tide at all intervening periods. 1854 ‘FOMLINSoN tr. 
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Arago’s Chem. 131 Its axis of rotation may change every 
moment; and this multitude of axes .. are called the sa- 
stantancons axes of rotation, 1886 A, G. Gueexmitn Dif 
4 ut. Calc, 241, 7. is the centre of instantaneous rotation 
of the right angle. 

Instanta neously, adv. 
In an instantaneous manner. 

1, In an instant, in a moment ; without any per- 
ceptible interval between beginning and comple- 
tion. P 

1644 Iicny Jans Soul xi. (1645) 117 margin, All pure 
spirits doe worke instantaneously. @ 1gix KES //ymnotheo 
Poet. Wks. 1921 TTL. 156 The Angels .. Move Instantane- 
ously from Space to Space, Vhought ts not quick enough to 
keep their Pace. 17§4 Ricttanpson Grandison (1781) It. 
xxai, 303 Lady L. 15, or scents to be, iustantancously re- 
formed. 1860 Tyspatt Glac. u. tii. 242 A vast portion of 
the sun's rays .. can pass instantaneously through a thick 
sheet of water. 1863 Gro. Lunot Aomola xxii, ‘The 
Florentines .. instantaneously rushed between him and his 
captor. 

2. In or at the particular instant. 

2849 Hexscune Outl, stron, xiii. (1858) 450 It does not 
folluw .. that the ellipse thus instantaneously determined 
will have tie same elements as that similarly determined 
from the are described in either the previous or the subse- 
quent iistant. 


Instanta’neousness. [f.as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality or fact of being instantancous ; instan- 
tancous character or nature. 

3727 in Bairey vol. th. 1828 in Wrnstin. 2859 J. Drown 
Kab & £41862 22 ‘Whe mobility, the instantaneousiess of 
that bud (a docked tail] were very funny and surprising. 
a 1871 Grotk 4th. /ragm. i, (1876) 6 The rapidity and 
iMstantatteousness of a siinple feeling. 

+Instantany, 2. O/s. rare. [ad. 1. type 
*fushintane-us, ot F, tuslantané > sce INsTANTA- 
NEOUS and cf. momentany.] = INSTANTANEOUS, 

2608-33 Be. Hain WVeidit. 4 Ves $207 Instantany motions 
are More proper for a spirit, than a dull rest. 1649 -— Cases 
Conse, 1. x. 1654) 267 An ungrounded conceit of an instan- 
tany and entire creation of the world. 

i Instanter (instacnta:, adv. [.. adv., ur- 
gently, carnestly, in late L. presently, at once.] 
Immediately, forthwith, at once. | Orig. and still 
techn. a law term, but now chiefly an emphatic 
substitute for fzstantly. 

1688 #//'s Corr. (1829) b. 365 ‘Vhe information being read, 
the Bishop would have cacused their pleading to tt gustanter. 
1813 Sik R. Witsoy riz, Diary tt. 195 Nothing is done, 
miltarity or politically, that Iam not told ¢vstantcr. 1827 
Jausan Powwed ls Pevises I. 217 Wt iy therefore in effect a 
devise of the whole cState fustanter to B. 1840 Hoon 
Atinansegg, Death ii, low their souls would sadden in- 
stanter. 1883 19.C. Murray //earts 1.206 He was at your 
service imstanter, 

Instantial, a2. rave. [f. L. tustantia Ix- 
stance sb. +-Au.J] Of or pertaining to an instance 
or instances; furnishing an instance. 

1647 M. Hupson Dit. Night Govt. wu. vic 110 The Argu- 
ments. are partly Instantial, partly Rational. The Instances 
of Scripture are of two sorts, 1851 TV. Panken Woks. ens. 
ed.) VEL. 260 A mighty multitude, an instantial, poor, itl 
born..and ill-minded too, a 1860 — Serm, (Cent., In- 
stantial cases of this great law of attraction. 

Instantly, adv. [f. Instast a, +-Ly 2.) 

1. Urgently, persistently, with importunity. arch. 

1477 Caxton Jason 29 Whan he had required them in- 
stantly and admonested thein 10 doo well he dide doo 
marche them ayenst their enemyes. 1526 Pilyr. /erf (W. 
de W. 1531) 86 Labour instauntly, or busyly, & worke with 
thy handes all that thou muayst. 1526 TinpaLe Like vii. 4 
They. .besought him saat 1577 87 Hounsurp Chron. 
(1807-8) 1. 31 Phe knights themselves, who nerie instantlie 
had stood in thiserror .. besought the archbishop to pardon 
then. 1631 Rutuertonw Lets. xvi. (1862) J. 72 Pray in- 
stantly .. for this King. 1849 Macactay //ist. Fug. i. 1. 
150 Both Houses instautly invited the King to return, 

+b. Pressingly, so as to press upon Oés. 

2638 F. Junics /'aint. of Ancients 72 Some fierce con- 
querours .. are instantly at their heeles, persecuting, 
wounding. 

+2. Atthis or that very moment; now, just now, 
just. Obs. 

61485 Digdy Afyst. (1882) 1v. 380, | Haue beyne with the 
luge Pilat instantlye. 1596 Dateyarce ur. Leslie's Hist. 
Scof, vi. 138 Our quene is instantlic lychier of a bony 
barne. 1632 Litucow 7raz, 1x. 396 Arriving at Messina 
.. I encountered with Jsome Englishuren] who instantly 
were both come from Malta. 

3. Ina moment; immediately, forthwith, at once. 

1552 Huroet, Instantly, evestigto. 1593 SHaks. 2 //en. VI, 
v. Ul. 27 Addresse thee instantly. 1607 Torsute Four-/ 
Beasts (1658) 262 Instantly upon the sane, came the holy 
Chariots of Jupiter. 1653 Watton Angler 50 You must do 
me one courtesie, it must be done instantly. 1794 NELSON 
26 July in Nicolas Disf. (1845) 1. 459 He has never ex- 
pressed a wish that has not instantly been complied with. 
1860 Tyxpaci Géac. 1. xviii. 129 he snow melted instantly 
wherever it came in contact with the rock. 

b. conjunctively (with or without (hat, tas). 
The moment that, as soon as. 

1793 Mus. FE. Parsons Woman as she should be 1.193 
The poor lady was actually dead almost instantly that she 
perpetrated the fatal deed. /béd. 11. 84 Almost instantly 
as I alighted, I fainted. 1827 J. Sywmonxs in E. H. 
Barker Parriana (1828) 1. 533 Instantly the Doctor was 
out of his stirrups, ‘the calumet of peace’ was lighted. 
1852 THackeray Zsmond 1. 38 He ran across the grass 
instantly he perceived his mother. 

4. Immediately (in position), rare. 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps iii. § 6. 69 Opposite tbe south- 


[f. pree. + -L¥ =.) 


INSTAURATION. 


cast angle... the dome is seen rising instantly above the 
apse and transepts. 

+tI-nstantness. Ols. rare. [f. as pree. + 
-xESS.] ‘The quality of being instant. @. Instancy, 
carnestness. b. Inimediateness. 

3548 Voas. ras. Har. Luke x1. 106b, The better to 
stiere his seruauntes vnto the instauntenesse of praiyng. he 
added..a parable. 1599 Mixsnec n, Instantness, éastancia. 
1727 Bairty vol. 11, /astantness, the [mmediateness. 

Instar (insti), v. Alsozen-. [Ix-1.] 

l. trans. To set as a star; to make a star of. 

1sg2z Danitt Delia xxvii, Though time do spoyte her of 
the fairest vaile That eucr yet niortallitie did couer; Which 
shall instarre the ueedle and the trayle, 1633 Forn /ave's 
Sacr.iv, ii, Our heart is high instarr’d in brighter spheres. 
1855 Maiev Jystic, etc. 100 Grim-tuskéd bour.. When 
ancient myths in the heavenly north instaried. 

2. To set or adorn with or as with stars; to stud 
with stars or brilliants. 

1652 Brstowes 7Theofh. 1. laix, Those rayes enstarre the 
duskie Parts. 1915-20 Port Jad xvi. 55 The shir.ing 
circlets of his golden hair... Iastare’d with gems and gold. 
1824 Wiritn /asso xiv. xaxix, The rich flood did all its 
banks instar With precious stores, enchanting to the sight. 

Ilence Instarred (insta-ad), f/f/. a, set with stars, 

2888 ‘C. E. Cranpock’ (Mrs. Murfree Despot Brooimsedge 
Cave vii. (6889) 117 ‘Vhe thickly instarred, moonless sky. 

Instate (insté‘t.v. Also 7-Sen-. [f, Ix-? 

+Statz sh. Cf. reinstate.) 

1. trans. To jut (a person) into a certain state 
or condition ; to place in a certain position; to 
install, establish. Const. 2 (zfo, lo. 

1613 Hnvwoon Side. Age 1. Whs. 1874 HII. 95 Fane 
Danes sonne instated in ny throne. 1667 Perrys Diary 
10 Mar., Ile will enstate the King of Spayne in the kingdom 
of Portugal, 1709 ArieRBCKY Seri. (1723) 1b. 258 To 
lave them accepted as holy, and instated in the favour 
of God. 1833 1. ‘Vaxior /anat. iii. 65 The unalterable 
Inaxins of rectitude... bemg. firmly instated in their just 
authority, 1864 1. Sanit Peculiar WE 267 Be sure it will 
not be ny fault if she is not at once instuted in her rights, 

b with adj. complement. 

1633 Ilnvwoop Lug. Trav. u. Wks. 1°74 IV. 32 ‘Tis 
enough, that word Alone, instates me happy. 

+2. To endow or invest (a persons with. Obs. 

1603 SuAKks. Jeas. for Al. v. i. 42y For his Possessions... 
We dve en-state, and widow you with all, ‘Wo buy you a 
better husband. 2614 Lover /.ife Seneca vi, Vefore his 
advancement in Court [he was] plentifully enstated, for his 
father had left him rich. 1659 1. Wate Char. Anem. Ch. 
9 The office of a King doth enstate him with power, for the 
administration of Justice. 

+3. ‘lo confer a thing) o or upon. Obs. 

264r M. Kean Sevon., 5¢4 on Xmas (1672) &6 A blessed 
lot, « goodly heritage, blessedness itself enstated upon him. 
1647 Power of Keys Vref. 1, The Prime Act of Tower en- 
stated by Christ on his .\postles. 

Ilence Insta ting v//. sh. 

2647 Mower of Acys i. 4 Vhis formall compleat instaing 
of this power upon them, 31659 Hamuonp On /'s. i, 
Paraphr 9 The instating and setling of David peaceably 
and triumphantly in his Kingdon. 

Instatement (instétmeént). Now rare. ff. 
prec. vb. +-MENT.J  Instating; establishment. 

21677 Lannow Seri. (1686) IL. xxa. 425 Having not 
onely a just title to what justification doth imyort, but a 
real motatement therein. 1746-7 Henvey edit, (1818) 106 
We hold our possession of the former; we expect an in- 
statement in the hitter. 1877 M. Annotp Last /’ss. Ch. 
47 Vhe instatement of Goa cimtedom, 

+Instau'r, another form of Instone v., Cds. 
= nent 

+Instau‘rate, v. Olds. [f. L. eustaurat-, ppl. 
stem of tustaurdve: sec INstonk.] trans. To 
restole, renew ; to erect; to supply; =Iasreuk v. 

1583 Sousnes Anat, Abus. 1. (1882) 81 To instaurate 
abbeies, pricries, nunries, with other sumptnous edefices. 
1635 Mipr Let. to Twisse 32 Aug., Wks. 11672: 1¥. 834 To 
encourage the people lately returned from Captivity, to 
build their Vemple and instaurate their Commonwealth. 
2656 J. Ssutn Old cige (ed. 2)256 bt is far more canie .. to 
overthrow the positive assertions of others than .. to instau- 
rate better in their 100m. 

Instauration (instd:é"fon). [ad. L. instaura- 
tt6n-em, n. of action f. zus/aurdre to restore: sce 
Instore v. Cf. F. zustauration (16th e. in Matz. .J 

1. The action of restoring or repaiing ; 1estora- 
tion, renovation, renewal. 

a 1603 TV. Cartwricnt Confut. Rhem, N. 7. (1618 621 At 
the time of the instauration of all things, 1612 Si Lpen 
Notes Drayton's Poly-oib. xi. 186 If you referre it to instau- 
ration of what was discontinued by Wilfrid» returne to his 
Archbishoprique. [2620 Bacon (:/tle) Instauratio Magna. 
1bid. 35 (Sub-title) Pars Secunda operis qua dicetur Novunt 
Organum, sive Indicio Vera de Interpretatione Natura:.] 
1625 Bacon Ess. Ded. Dk. Buckhm., My Instauration, 
1 dedicated to the King: My Historie of Henry the 
Seuventh..to the Prince. @ 2661 FuLcer Worthies (1840) 1. 
135 He gave the first institution, or (as others will have it) 
the best instauration, to the university of Oxford. 1761 
Biog. Dict., Ld. Bacon 11, 8 At this time he appears to 
have drawn the first out-lines of his grand instauration of 
the sciences. 1879 M. Partisox J/tlton vi. 68 Its aim was 
to realise in political institutions that great instauration of 
which Bacon dreamed in the world of intelligence. 

+ 2. Institution, founding, establishment. O¢s. 

1614 Raeicu //ist. World ws. (1634) 491 Knowing the 
instauration of these gaines to have been in the 408th yeare 
after Troy. 1631 Hrvwoop Eng. Eliz, (1641) 53 The inchoa- 
tion and instauration of a glorious Church and Commonweal. 
1778 Br. Lowtn Sraust. /satah Notes (ed. 12) 213 The in- 
stauration and advancement of states. 


INSTAURATOR. 


Instaurator (inst$rziter). [a. late L. sxestau- 
rator, agent-n. f. zstaura@re to INsTAURATE. Cf, 
F, ‘nstaurateur (16th c. in Godef.).] a. One who 
repairs or renews; a restorer. b. One who insti- 


tutes or establishes ; a founder. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godi, v. xvii. 203 Such Enthusiasts 
and Inipostours, who being wholy ignorant of the affairs of 
the Kingdom of Christ, will yet pretend to be the great Instau- 
rators of his Einpire. 1817 Coteripce Siog. Lit. 1. ix. 152 
The first instaurator of the dynamic philosophy in England. 
1841 D’Israevi Amen, Lit, (1867) 659 A striking evidence 
how imperfectly the genius of the Instaurator of sciences 
was comprehended. 1879 M. Pattison A/i/ton iv. 46 The 
great instaurator of all knowledge, Bacon, in preaching the 
necessity of altering the whole method of knowing, included 
..the method of teaching to know. 


Instead (insted , phrasal comb. Forms: 3 
ine stude; 3-4 in stude, 4 in stud, in (yn) 
sted, 4-5 in stede, in stid, in stide, 6 in 
steede, Sc. in steid, (in stayd), 6-7 in steed, 
in steade, in stead; insteed(e, 7 insted, 7- in- 
stead. [The two words 7 stead = ‘in place’, 
rarely written as one word before 1620, but scldom 
separatcly after ¢ 1640, exc. when separated by a 
possessive pronoun or possessive case, as 7” my 
stead, tn Duke William's stead. Most frequently 
followed by of, in the prepositional phrase 77 stead 
of, instead of (=Fr. au lew de); formerly also 72 
the stead of, which is still used dialectally, e.g. in 
the southern counties of Scotland. See STEAD sd. 

Of 16 instances of the phrase occurring in the 1623 Folio 
of Shakspere, 6 are printed conjunctly ; hut not one of these 
so occurs in the earlier quartos. ‘Ihe only instance of the 
conjunct spelling before 1620 is that in 3 Hen. V1, 11. vi. 54, 
where the 7'rae Tragedy of 1595 has ‘ Insteed of that‘, and 
1619 ‘Instead of that’. In all other instances, the earlier 
reading is i steed, or in stead. Vhus in: Hen. IV,v. iii. 8 
the 1623 Folio has ‘insted of thee’, but the Qo. of 1598 ‘in 
steed of thee and the 6 Qos. 1599-1632 ‘in stead of thee ’.) 

1. Phrase. /xstead of, + in stead of: In place of, 
in lieu of, in room of; for, in substttution for. 

a, separately. (Also 7x the stead of (obs. or dial.). 
For 11 Ais stead, in his friend's stead, and the ltke, 
see STEAD sé.) 

(In quot. 1557 e/is omitted before the inf.) 

a raag ciucr. K. 22 Sigged a last, ine stude of DBenedica- 
mus, ‘Requiescant in pace’. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 4358 Is 
dragon arerd of golde As in stude of is baner. @ 1300 Cursor 
Al. 1139 In sted o pi noper sede, Ne sal pe grove bot porne 
and wede. ¢1449 Pecock Kefr. 1. iv, (MS.) 8b, Hise 
newe sacramentis wip whiche he chargid pe peple of cristen, 
in stide of..oold sacramentis. 1485 Caxton /’aris §& 1.53 
That he be recominaunded as your son in stede of me. 
1ss1 Rowinson tr..J/ore’s Utop. 1.1. (1895) 122 The chykens, 
assone as they be come owte of the shell, followe men and 
woinen in steade of the hennes. 1557 NortH tr. Guexara's 
Diall Pr.231/1 In stede to healpe hym to dye well, [he] 
putteth hym in vayne hope of long lyfe. 1584 R. Scor 
Discov. Witcher. x. viii. (1886) 148 Either fat, or oile in steed 
thereof. 1611 Binte Transl. Pref, 3 Catholicon the drugge, 
that it is in stead of all purges. 1639 Futur //oly War 
j. 2 Pella .. which served them in stead of a little Zoar. 
1688 R. Hote si rmoxry ut. 407/2 Q..is a L.ctter of small 
use, and put only in stead of C. (1718 /'reethinker No. 56 
P 8S Inthe Stcad of the Sanction was Istablished the famous 
C€oncordat.] 

B. As onc word. 

1595 Suaks. True Trag. Rich, Dk. Yorke Civh, Insteed of 
that [3 Hen. VI. 1. vi. 54, In steade whereof], let this supplie 
the roome. 1612 Brinstry Lad. Lit, ror ‘The translation 
Jeadeth the se ollar as bythe hand, or insteed of his Master. 
1634 W. Tirwivr tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol. 1.) 42 ‘Thinke you 
not they made vse of their hands insteede of feete. 1662 
STitwince.. Orig. Sacr.. ii. § 10 Preserved in their Tem. 
‘ples, which were instead of Libraries to them. 1709 
STeEcLE 7atler No. 18 P x It was written, This is the Beer, 
instead of, ‘his is the Bear. 1766 Gotpsm. Iic. I’, iii, 
Instead of money he gave promises. 1852 Mrs. CartyLe 
Lett. Wl. 182 We went on the Saturday instead of the 
Friday. 1892 Ganpiner Stad. //ist. Eng. 6 ‘Yhey burned 
instead of burying their dead. 

b. Justead of may also be used eilliptically before 
a preposition, adverb, adjective, or phrase. 

1834 Sir H. Tavior A afodsog. (1885) I. 194 People. .called 
upon to conforin to my taste, instead of to read something 
which is conformable to theirs. 1865 R. W. Date Zev. 
Lemp. Notes (1877) 303 ‘The Law was to be written on the 
hearts of men instead of on tables of stone. A/od. 1 found 
the patient worse Instead of better. You should be ont 
instead of in, on such a fine day. I found it on the floor 
instead of in the drawer. 

2. Without of: In its stead, in stead or in place 
-of the thing mentioned ; as a substitute. 

1667 Mutton 7. .. xu. 54 To rase Quite out thir Native 
Language, and instead To sow a jangling noise of words 
nnknown. 1821 Sueciey Dirge for Veari, Come and sigh, 
‘come and weep! Merry hours, smile instead. 1836 J. H. 
Newman /’ar, Ser. (1837) 111. iii. 39 When we look for 
evidence of his faith..we discover instead a deadness to all 
considerations. 1866 Ruskin Eth, Dust 17 ‘Vhe money 
which the English hahitually spend in cutting diamonds 

.. if it were applied to cutting rocks instead [ete.]. 

+Instea‘dfast, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [In-3.] Not 
steadfast, unstead fast. 

1728 TY. Cooke J/estod's Theogony 775 Epimetheus of in. 
-steadfast Mind, Lur'd to false Joys, and to the future hlind. 

Instealing (i'nst/:lin). pp/.a. [IN adv. 11a.) 
Stealing in; entering stealthily. 

1844 E. B. Ev.tiorr Horx Afoc. (1862) I. 293 The awful 
features of the instealing phantom, 
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Insteam (instim), v. rare. [f. Ix- 2+ STEM.) 
trans. ‘Yo furnish or provide with steam. 

1891 G. MerepttH One of our Cong. 1. v.69 They are 
engines .. insteamed to pursue their infuriate course. 

+I-nsteep, 54. Obs. rave—'. [f. IN-1 + STEEP 
v.: cf. next.] Infusion. 

1951 T'unner /ferda/1. Byja, Mesne gyueth in pouder or 
pylles from a drame and a halfe to two drammes, and in 
instepe or infuse from adrame and a halfe vnto iij. drammes 
and a halfe. 

Insteep (iust7p), v. Now vare. Also 7 en-. 
(f. In-1 + SrEep w., after L. zwmergére.] trans. 
To immerse; to steep or soak #72; to imbrue. 

1599 Suaks. Hen. V, iv. vii 12 Suffolke first dyed, and 
Yorke all hagled ouer Comes to him, where in gore he la 
insteeped, And takes him by the Beard. 1604 — O¢h, 11.1. 
7o The gutter'd-Rockes, and Congregated Sands, ‘Traitors 
ensteep’d, to enclogge the guiltlesse Kecle. 1611 Fiorito, 
Inmollare, to ensteepe, to moisten, 1782 DowNnMan tr. 
Wormins’ Death Song Ragnar Lodbrach, Vhe hard blue 
sword insteep’d in gore. 

Instellation (instélet-fan). rave. [f. L. zn- 
(In-2) + stella star + -aTIon: cf. constellation] 
A placing among the stars; a making into a star. 

1832 J. Wtrson in Blackw, Mag. XX XI. 694 Shakspeare 
has been long enthroned in instellation. 1835 /é:d. XX XVII, 
287 The instellation of the noblest spirit that ever had its 
mortal dwelling in a peasant's breast. 

Instep ! (instep). Also 6 insteppe, 7 -stup, 
-stoppe, -stip. [app. f. In-1 + Srep; but the 
application has not been accounted for. The forms 
in Cotgr. and Minsheu appear to be corruptions. ] 

1. ‘The upper surface of the human foot between 
the toes and the ankle. 

1530 Patsor. 2345/2 Insteppe of the fote, col du pic. 1544 
Puaer Kegim, Lyfe (1546) H ij, On the hyer syde of the 


insteppe. /Aid. (1553) 1ja, The veyne..called saphena.. 
licth outwarde heetwene the insteppe and the hele. 1g91 
Perctwate Sf, Dict., Garganta del pie, the instep. 1611 


Cotcr., Le montant du pied, th’ instup. 1617 MINSIEU, 
The Instoppe of the foote, comdepicd. 1624 MAassIncER 
Parl. Love w.v, Is not this a pretty foot, And a clean 
instep? 1777 Surrinan 7'rif Scard. 1. ii, They hurt me 
just below the instep. 1866 Geo. Euiot /. Holt vi, Her 
own pretty instep, clad in a silk stocking. 1880 QOuipa 
Moths 1. 10 She always gave her miniature feet and arched 
insteps their natural play. 

_b. Phrase. A/igh in the instep, haughty, proud. 
Now dial, 

1562 J. Heywoon Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 164 He is hie in 
thynstep, his steps may he hie, But to stepe in good steps 
he stepth nothyng nie. 1580 Hottypanxp /7eas. Fr. Tong, 
HMautain, loftie, high in the insteppe. 1617 Moryson /(27, 
i. 26 Now the Gentlenian was growne higher in the instep, 
as appeared by the insolent conditions he required. 1639 
Fun.ek //oly War it. viii. (1647) 53 He was too high in the 
instep to wear another mans shoes. 1828 Craves Dial, s.v., 
‘She is rather high in her instep’, she is proud and haughty. 

2. a. That part of the hind-leg of a horse which 
extends from the hock to the pastern-joint. b. The 
corresponding part in the leg of a bird. e. In in- 
sects : sce quot. 1826. 

1720 W. Guson Furricr’s Guide 1. vi. (1738) 98 ‘The 
Instep-hone .. is made up of three Boncs. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cyet. Supp., instep, in the manege, is that part of a hinder 
leg of a horse, that corresponds to the shank in the fore-leg. 
1783 Licntroot in /’4i. Trans. LX XV. 11 ‘Vhe instep [of 
Motacilla] is covered with seven large imbricated scales. 
1826 Kirpy & Sv. Entomol, xxxiii. 111. 385 Planta (the 
Instep). ‘Whe first joint of the Tarsus is so called when it 
is remarkably long and broad. It includes the Calx. 

3. ‘That part of a shoc, stocking, ctc., fitting or 
covering the instep. Hence zvstep-gusset, -hole, 
-needle. 

¢ 1615 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 112 On the feet pinked 
shooes, Insteps had roses red. 1623 tr. Favine's Theat. 
dion. 1. iv. 360 To weare it on the instup of their Shoes. 
1711 STEELE Sfect, No. 48 P4, 1 am mounted in high-heeled 
Shoes with a glased Wax-leather Iustep. 1853 Kixcstey 
Iipatia vii. 8 An embroidered shoe, with a large gold 
cross on the instep. 1880 /’/ain //ints Needlework 48 Cast 
on 31 stitches, knit a heel, turn it, pick up instep, cast on 
false instep, and knit the instep gusset and cast off. 

4. A part of a hill, a tree trunk, or the like, re- 
sembling the human instep in shape or position. 

1681 Cotton iVomd. Peake (ed. 4) 24 At th’ instep of just 
such another Hill, There creeps a Spring that makes a little 
Rill. 1859 THoreau arly Spring in Mass. 17 Mar. (1881) 
163, I know it to be a striped squirrel, and soon see its long 
unseen striped sides flirting about the instep of an oak. 
1862 Bb. Taytor Home & Abroad Ser. 1. 11. iii. 69 Crossing 
the insteps of hills, and then into an apparently boundless 
plain. 1865 Cartyir Fredk. Gt. xix. vil. V. 580 Instep or 
glacis of the Pirna rock-country. 

+I'nstep?. Ots. rare. [f. the phrase /o step 
in: sce In adv.11d.] The act of stepping in, the 
first step, the commencement. 

1621 Be. Mountacu Diatribz 1. 380 At the first instep 
into this Chapter. 1624 — Gagg 1. 5 Vhus in the very 
in-steppe of his pamphlet, he belyeth the Protestant for his 
opinion. @ 1641 — Acts & Won. (1642) §7 Cardinall Baronius 
..in the very instep into his Apparatus..was much mistaken 
in Justin Martyr. 

Instigant (instigant). [ad. L. zustigant-em, 
pr. pple. of ¢ustigare to INSTIGATE.] One who or 
that which instigates; an instigator. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 95 Lur’d by his 
devilish instigant, he tries. 1840 Yart's Mag. VII. 26, 
I look upon our firesides as the instigants of our domestic 
hay piness. 


INSTIL. 


Instigate (i'nstigeit), v. Pa. pple. -ated ; also 
vinstigat. [f. L. evzstigat-, ppl. stem of instigare 
to urge, set on, incite, f. 7- (In- 2) + *stigare: cf. 
Gr. ori(ew (root o7y-) to prick.] 

1. trans, To spur, urge on; to stir up, stimulate, 
incite, goad (now mostly to something evil). 

1542 Boorve Dyelary viil. (1870) 245 It doth instygate 
and lede a man to synne. 1639 Woopatt IVs. Pref. (1653) 
2 Some Noble man, who was instigated thereunto through 
an excellent and divine power. 165: Honpes Leviath. 11. 
xlii. 278 To instigate Princes to warre upon one another. 
1671 True Nonconf. 469 ‘The only motive..whereby Henry 
was instigat to reject the Pope. 1747 JoHNson Plan Eng. 
Dict, Wks. 1787 IX. 185 Commonly, though not always, 
we exhort to good actions, we éustigate to ill. 1841 
Brewster J/art, Sc. im. iil. (1856) 204 The proud Duke 
of Tuscany, instigated no doubt by Galileo, sent Kepler 
a gold chain. 1855 Brownixc #ra Liffo 316 ‘Ay, but 
you don't so instigate to prayer!’ Strikes in the Prior. 
1875 Jowett Plate (ed. 2) 1V. 335 You..must not insti- 
gate your elders to a breach of faith. 

2. To bring about by incitement or persuasion ; 
to stir up, foment, provoke. 

1852 THackERAyY Esmond un. iv, What he and they 
called levying war was, in truth, no hetter than instigating 
murder, 1868 Mirman Sf. Pant's iii. 47 The mission of 
Otho had been instigated by the King, ; 

Hence Instigated, I-nstigating ///. adjs.; 
Instigatingly ad¢v., in an instigating manner, so 
as to instigate. 

1611 Cotcr., /astigué, instigated, incited, vrged. 1702 
De For Acform, Alanners Misc. (1703) 81 How Clito comes 
from instigating Whore, Pleads for the Man he cuckold just 
hefore. 1856 Wenster, /ustigatingly. 

Instigation (instige'fon). [ad. L. tustiga- 
fidn-em, noun of action from zstigére to Insri- 
GATE. Cf. F. zustigatfor (1332 in Elatz.-Darin.).] 
The action of instigating or goading ; an urging, 
spurring, or setting on; incitement, stimulation. 

¢1422 Hoccreve Fereslaus’ Wife Moral., The howndes, 
pat is to seyn, the wikkid thoghtes, alway berken, & maken 
swich instigacioun. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eug. i. (1520) 26/1 
It was denyed hym .. by the instygacyon of a lord called 
Pompei. 1512 /felyas (W. de W.) 1 Here begynneth the 
hystory of the noble Helyas knyght of the swanne newly 
translated out of frensshe in to englysshe at thynstygacyon 
of the puyssaunt & illustryouse prynce lorde Edwarde duke 
of Buckynghain. 1613 Purciuas /’ilgrimage (1614) 362 
Alexander .. by instigation of wine, and Thais his Concu- 
bine,.. burned this sometime-Treasnre-house of Persia. 1665 
Evetyn Diary 5 Apr., This tenible warr, begun doubtlesse 
at secret instigation of the French to weaken the States & 
Protestant interest. 1762 JEFFERSON Core. Wks. 1859 I. 
181, I should not have accused the Devil, because. hunger, 
without the addition of his instigations, might have urged 
them to do this. 1840 Macautay &ss., Cérve (1887) 537 
Chunda Sahib fell into the hands of the Mahrattas, and 
was put to death, at the instigation probably of his com- 
petitor, Mahommed Ali. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1870) 
1. v. 264 ‘That this foul deed was done by the instigation, if 
not hy the personal order, of his step-mother. 

b. ‘That in which this action is embodicd; an 
incentive, stimulus, spur. 

1§26 Pilger. Perf. (1531) 34 b, Which illusyon and perylous 
instigacyon, as soone as it was detected & brought to lyght 
+. anone it auoyded & was defeted. 1601 Suaxs. Ful. 
C. uu. i. 4g Speake, strike, redresse. Brutus, thon sleep’st: 
awake. Such instigations have beene often dropt, Where 
I haue tooke them vp. 1710 Appison 7ut/er No. 148 ? 3 
When I have seen a young Lady swallow all the Instiga- 
tions of high Soups, seasoned Sauces, and forced Meats. 
1869 Goutpurn urs. L/oliness ii 18 ‘Vhe good instigations 
which from time to time visit your heart. : 

Instigative (instige'tiv), a. [f. L. dustigat- 
(see INSTIGATE v.)+-1V¥.] Tflaving the quality of 
instigating ; tending to instigate; stimulative. 

1642 T. Case Gods Nising (1644) 29 In respect of the in- 
stigative and directive Office of conscience. 1850 M«Cosu 
Div, Govt. ui. iii, § 2. 424 We owe tothe instigative feelings 
a large portion of human energy and activity. 

Instigator (itnstige'ta:). Also 6-7 -er. fa. 
L. instigator, agent-n. f. dustigdre to INSTIGATE. 
Cf F. custigateur (14th c.in Hatz.-Darm.).] One 
who instigates or sets on; an inciter, sttmtlator. 

1598 Foro, /ustigatore, an egger on, a prouoker, a pricker 
forward, an instigater. 1607 RowLanps Guy Warw. 46 
Have I .. been the instigator unto ought That is unjust in 
righteous Heavens sight? ¢ 1665 Mrs. Hutciuisson A/en, 
Col. Hutchinson (1846) 88 The King had another instigator 
of his own violent purposes. .and that was the queen. 1786 
Burke Articles W, //astings Wks. 1842 11. 228 Being him. 
self the first mover and instigator of that injustice. 18 
Freeman Norm, Cong. (1870) 1. App. 653 The chief insti- 
gator of the murder, 

+ Instiga‘trix. Obs. rare—°. [a. L. tnstiga- 
tvtx, fem. agent-n, f, custigdre to InsTiGATE.] A 
female instigator. 

1611 Coicr., Stimudatrice, a stimulatrix, an instigatrix. 

Instil, instill (instil).  [ad. L. twsteliave 
to put in by drops, f. zz- (IN- 2) + s¢¢/dare to drop: 
ef. F. zastiler (16th c. in Hatz.).] 

1. ¢rans. Yo put in by drops; to introduce drop 
by drop or in small quantities. 

1547 Boorpe Byer. Health ccclxiv, Instyll into the eare 
the oyle of bitter Almons. 1601 Hottanp /’diny xx. xvi. 
66 The juice .. dropped or instilled into the head, is geod 
for the paines thereof. 1667 Minion P. LZ. x1. 416 Michael 
..from the Well of Life three drops instill'd. 1745 NEED- 
HAM Microsc. Disc. iii. 26 ‘Vhen instilling two or three Drops 
of Water into the Concave Object-Glass. 1Bg1 J. Jacoss 
Ess. & Revs, J. LH. Newnan 144 A poem’s mpressiveness, 


INSTILLANT. 


one migbt say, depends on the nunber of heart’s drops in- 
stilled into it, 1900 /rit. Ved. Fru. No. 204. 258 It would 
be as well to instil eserine before the patient left the hospital. 

2. To introduce some immaterial principle, no- 
tion, fecling, or quality) little by little into the 
mind, soul, lieart, etc. ; to cause to enter by degrees ; 
to infuse slowly or gradually; to insinuate. 

1533 Fritn Ausw. More Wks. 11573 166/2 As a faythfull 
preacher by the worce doth instill it into vs by our eares and 
hearing. 1538 Latimer A’em. 1845) 392 Some instilled into 
him that..he should have suffered afierward for treason, 
1667 Mitton £. L. vi. 269 How hast thou instill’d Thy 
malice into thousands. 1670 Watron Lives in. 160 Instilling 
into his Soul the seeds of Piety. 1795 Jitiz. Hamittox 
Lett, /1indoo Rajah \1, 248 These qualities are so carefully 
instilled at the seminaries of female education. 1895 F. 
Hatt Swo Trifies 3 Right notions, to be instilled most 
effectively, must be instilled in childhood, 

+b. To teach or urge assiduously or stealthily. 

1660 Mitton Brief Notes Ser. 2% 1 The humour of return- 
ing to our old Bondage, was instill’d of late by some De- 
ceivers. 1805-7 J. Beresrorp Wiseries [Inn Life (1826) t. 
Introd., It wholesomely instils the advantages of frugality. 

+3. Toimbne with, Obs. rare—'. 

1644 Mu.ton Aduc. Wks. (1847) 99/1 Flattery and court- 
shifts, and tyrannous aphorisms appear to them the highest 
points of wisdom ; instilling their Birch flearts with a con- 
sc‘entious slavery. 

Hence Instilled (-ild) pp/. a., InstiNing vA/, sd. 

1659 Rusuw. //ist, Coll. I. 101 The instilling thereof into 
the peoples knowledge by little and little. 1736 Brrxerey 
Disc. Magtstr., ec. Wks. IE. 430 Bias to good from carly 
principle or instilled opinion. 


Instile, variant of INSTYLE 2. 


+Instiant, «. Obs. rare", [ad. L. tustil- 
lént-em, pr. pple. of tzstzl/ire to Ixstit.] Fintering 
as by instillation ; entering gently. 

1504 Atkynson tr. De Jitftatione ut. ii. 146 The swete in- 
styllaunt spekynge of lis lorde god. 

Instillation (instiléi-fan).  [ad. 1. fastelda- 
fion-em, n. of action from tnstilhire to INsTiL.] 

1. The. action of instilling; introduction of a 
liquid) drop by drop; tthe liquid thus instilled. 

1608 TorseLe Serpents (1658) 695 Vhe instillation of this 
Crocodile, folded up in the Wooll of a black Sheep of the 
first birth.. hath power to drive a quartune Ague, « 1619 
Fotnerny A theo. 1, xiv. § 5 (1622) 359 The doth it, not by 
instillation, but by infusion. 1742 Peery in /’Ai/ Trans. 
XLII. 49 Upon the Instillation of Spirit of Vitrrol, it de- 
posited a Milk-white greasy Sediment. 1829 Lannor /uzety. 
Cont, Wks 1856 Tf. 47 Let them slumber .. in their sunny 
orchards, without the instillation of that fatal poison. 1879 
St. George's Hosp, Rep. 1X. 483 Notwithstanding the re- 
peated instillation of eserine drops, the pupil was fully 
dilated from the action of atropine. 

transf.and fig. 1750 Jouxson Rambicr No. 72 ?1 Petty 
qualities..make the draught of life sweet or bitter by imper- 
ceptible instillations. 1752 /éid. No. 207 ? 11 The instilla- 
tions of this frigid opiate, ¢ ; 

2. The action of instilling or gradually introducing 
some feeling, notion, or principle into the mind, 
soul, or heart; infusion; also, something thus in- 
stilled, an insinuation. 

c1s40 tr. Pol. Verg. Lug. Hist. (Camden) 1. 290 Bie the 
instillation of Godde..reconciliatton and concorde forthwith 
ensewed. 1613 Sreep //ist. Gt. Brit, vit. xxxvili, (1632) 396 
His eare euer opened vnto the instillations of Parasites. 
1884 Bacaar 22 Dec. 664’: The painting is thorough, with 
full instillation of the spirit of the scene portrayed. 

Instillator innstiléita:). [agent-n. in L. form 
from I, éustilare to InsTIL: see -ATOR.] One 
who instils ; an instiller. 

1834 Coreripce Lit. Kent. (1838) HI. 403 If the oil- 
instillator, out of sight and from within, had represented 
the corrupt nature of man. 

Instillatory (iustilatari}, a2. [f L. ppl. stem 
tastillit- + -ory.) Relating to instillation. 

1882 in OcILvie. 
Instiller (insti-laz). 
One who instils or infuses, 

1676 Marvett A/r. Smirke 45 Yet that Herod..thouzh he 
wanted not his insillers, apprehended no Commotion. 1749 
P. SKELTON Dersin Revealed viii. (T.), Never was there. .so 
artful an instiller of loose principles as my tutor. 

Instilment (insti‘Imént), [f. Insti, v, + 
-MENT.] The action of instilling ; infusion. 

1773 in Jouxson ed. 4 (misquoting Shaks. //am. 1. v. 64, 
where the word is DIsTitMENT). 1826 MARGRAVINE OF 
Anspacn Jfe. J. ui. 81 Mr, Foster was remiss in his instil- 
ments of these moral and religious principles. 1850 Haw. 
THORNE Scarlet L. xx. (1879) 248 The instilment thereof into 
her mind. 1865 M.Arnxotp £ss. Crit. ii. 71 Persuasion, 
the instilment of conviction. 

+Instimulate, v. Oés. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
tastimulare, {.tn- (IN-2) + sttmuldire to STIMOLATE,. 
Cf. obs. F. zastimucder (16th c. in Godef.).]  ¢rans. 
‘Yo ineite, instigate, stimulate. 

1570 Levins A/anifp. 42/3 Instimulate, iastinulare. 1623 
Cockeram, /ustimulate, to prouoke, pricke forward. 1670 
G. H. Hist, Cardinals 1. 1. 24 They are prick’d forward, 
and instimulated to good deeds by the Divine Spirit. 

Hence + Instimula‘tion. 

1668 Puituirs, /ustimulation, the same as /nstigation. 
1723 in BalILey, 

+Instirmulating, a. Obs. rare". [Ix-3.] 
Not stimulating. 

1740 Cuevne Kegimen 344 Living on .. insipid and in- 
stimulating Food only, which is the Case of most of the 
Poor or Indigent. 


(f& InsTin v. + -ER1.] 
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Instinct (instinkt), 54. Also 6-7 instincte. 
[ad. L. zustrnct-us instigation, impulse, f. zvsten- 
gucre to instigate, incite, impel; f. fa- (In- 2 + 
stinguére orig. to prick, stick cf. distincl, extinct) ; 
root stig- as in rrstigate. Cf, also F. tustinct (in 
1gth c. zustincte). Formerly stressed snstz-ned.] 

+1. Instigation; impulse; prompting. Oés. 

1412-20 LypG. CAvon. 7 oy 1. xii. (1555) Ij /2 Whanthat 
beastes of reason rude and blinde Desyre the same by iust 
instinct [JZ.S.9. instymt, instynat, instaunce] of kinde. 1513 
Moke in Grafton Chron, (1568) Et. 777 Before such great 
thinges mennes harts (uf a secret instinct of nature) uis- 
geveth them. 1529 — Dyaloge 1, Wks. 160/2 by the secrete 
istynete of the holy gost thet consent and agre together. 
1563 87 Foxr i. & IZ. (1684) FEE. 9 Damasus by the instinct 
of Hicrom appointed Gloria Patri after the Psalms. 1633 
Be. tact L/ard Texts gg We began to have many instincts 
and strong motions from God. 1710 Pripeaux Orig. Tithes 
v. 221 ‘These ‘Tithes. by the instinct of tae Devil many 
have detained them. 1730 A. Gokvon JJaffer's up. 
168 This good Wornan, following the Insunct of her own 
Piety [etc]. 

2. Innate impulse; natural or spontaneous ten- 
dency or inclination. Formerly applicable to the 
natural tendencics of inanimate things. In modem 
use associated with sense 3. 

1568 ‘Titnev isc. Mariage A vj b, Yea the trees. .have a 
naturall instinct of friegaahuts 1603 Own #embrokesh, 
1891) 78 A nathralle Tustincte emgraffed in the stones or 
lyme against any wert weather to sweate with yreat dropps 
of water. 1663 Butter (fad. 1.% 233 To whom our pe 
by fast Instinct Of Wit and ‘Femper was so linkt. 1726 
Laos Albert?’'s Archit. 1.411 ‘Tbere iv a natural instinct 
in all heavy bodies to lean and press upon the lowest parts. 
1846 M. Partison £ss. (188911. 9 The instinct of pilgrimage, 
as it has been said, belongs not exclusively to religion at all. 
1874 Symonpvs Sk /taly & Greece (1878) I. i. 6 Our love of 
the Alps is..a Teutonic iustinet. 1874 Gruin Short List, 
viii. $ 5. 500 He [Charles I] had .. neither the grander nor 
the meaner instincts ofthe born tyrant. 1895 S1usns Covs/. 
‘Vist. 1h. xiv. 107 Edward was by instinct a lawgiver. 

3. sfec. An innate propensity in organized beings 
(esp. in the lower animals), varying with the species, 
and manifesting itself in acts whieh appear to be 
rational, but are performed without conscious design 
or intentional adaptation of means to ends, Also, 
the faculty supposed to be involved in this opera- 
tion (formerly often regarded as a kind of intuitive 
knowledge). 

1596 Suaks. 1 //en. 1, u. iv. 299 Beware Instinct, the 
Lion will not touch the true Prince: Instinct is a great 
matter. J] was a Coward on Instinct. 1664 Power /.x/. 
PhAiles. Wi. 183 Beasts. obey the prescript of thcir Natures, 
and live up to the height of that instinct that Providence 
hath given them. @1677 Hate /riim, Orig. Man. 1, ii. 48 
The instincts of Animals are sensible instincts of a more 
noble kind and nature than those of Vegetables, 1692 
sextLeY Boyle Lect. ix. 314 That he might act, not of 
necessity, nor blind instinct like the Brute. 1781 Ginnox 
Decl. & Fo xxvi. (1869) HE. 10 The operation of instinct is 
more sure and simple than tbat of reason, 1871 Darwin 
Dese. Man |, tii. 100 “The very essence of an instinct is 
that it is followed independently of reason. 1877 Barinc- 
Gourp JA/yst. Suffer. 65 lustinct, the co-ordination and 
transmission cf past experiences. 

b. Any faeulty acting like animal instinct ; in- 
tuition ; unconsc‘ous dexterity or skill. 

1597 SHaks. 2 //en. /)', 1.1. 86 He that but feares the 
thing, he wonld not know, Hath by Instinct, knowledge 
from others Eyes, That what he feard, is chanc'd. 1768 
Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) 1.54 (Aemise Door) Had not 
instinct more than reason directed me to the last resource. 
1873 Biack 77. Thule (1874) 6 It was by a sort of instinct 
that he guided this open boat through the channels. 1873 
Hamertos /utell. Life 445 Vhe true instinct of genius. 

4. Comb. 

1845 G. MURRAY cer es 31 None to lull her instinct- 
dread of harm. 1890 Borprewoop Col. Reformer (1891) 
312 The scanty pasture provoked the instinct-guided cattle 
to wander far. 

Instinct (insti-nkt), #47. a. Usually (in senses 
2 and 3 always) const. as fa. pple. [ad. L. zastinct- 
us, pa. pple. of zstingucre (see prec.) : cf. obs. F. 
tustinct impelled, constrained (16th c. in Godef.), 

Used in sense 2 by Milton, Swift, and Pope; but character- 
ized by Johnson in 1755 as ‘a word not in use’, and so in 
Dicts. down to Craig 1847; revived about 1800 in sense 3, 
which is app. due to a misunderstanding of the meaning in 
Milton, Swift, and Pope.] 

+1. Implanted naturally; innate. Ods. 

1538 STARKEY England 1. i. 18 Neclygence of man, wych 
suffryth hys sedys, by nature instincte, by wordly occasyonys 
to be ouer run. 1628 T. Srenxcer Logick 34 It moues ac- 
cording vnto the instinct, and inbred disposition of nature. 

+ 2. Impelled, moved, excited, inflamed, animated. 

1667 Mitton ?. £. 11. 937 The strong rebuff of som tu- 
multuous cloud Instinct with Fire and Nitre. /éi. v1. 752 
Forth rush’d.. The Chariot ..undrawn, It self instinct with 
Spirit. 1704 Swirr Batt. Bks. Misc.*(1711) 228 A new 
Species of controversial Books .. instinct with a most malig- 
nant Spirit. /éfd. 247 Coffee-house Wits instinct by me, 
can correct an Author’s Stile. 1715-20 Pore /frad xvul. 
442 Full twenty tripods..That plac’d on living wheels .. 
instinct with spirit roll’d From place to place. 

3. In reeent nse: Imbued or charged with some- 
thing, as a moving or animating force or principle. 

1797-1803 J. Foster Jrué. in Life §& Corr. (1846) 1. 178 
Burke’s sentences are pointed at the end,—instinct with 
pungent sense to tbe last syllable. 1813 SHELLEY Q. J/adb 
1.134 lanthe's Soul. . Instinct with inexpressible beauty and 
grace, 1821 — Def Poctryi. in Ess. & Lett. (Camelot 21 
Livy is instinct with poetry. 1822 B, Cornwatt Girl L’7o- 


INSTINCTMENT. 


vence Ix, Though all the palace. Instinet with light, a living 
splendour ran. 1837 Caruyie fr. Ae. I. vit. iv, Instinct 
with life to its finger-ends. 1844 Lp. Drovenam A. Lune 

1872) J. i. 14 Her features were instinct with eapression re- 
flecting the spirit within. 1861 Tuciocn Ang. / urit. ii. 340 
Digressions. instinct with meaning to his audiences. 1878 
H. 5S. Witson Alp. Ascents i. 3 Vhe Matterhorn .. instince 
with malignant cruelty, 1888 Mis. H. Warp A. Elsmere 
aiv. 1844) 196 The room seemed i:stinct with a harsh com- 
manding Presence. 

t+Instinet, v. Os. [f. 1. mstinct-, ppl. stem 
of instingucre to instigate: sce Instinct sé.) 

1. ¢rans. ‘Yo instigate, prompt, impel internally. 

1849 Cuatoner Lrasm, on Folly F iij b, “lhe good simple 
people of the olde golden worlde lived onely as Nature 
taught and instincted them. 1663 Flage/lum or O. Cromwell 
6 He Dreamed, or a Fanuiiar rather instincted him and put 
it into his Ifead, that He should Le King of England. 1694 
R. Burtuoccr Aeason go This false conceit of his being 
immediately Instincted and moved by the Spirit of God. 

2. ‘To implant naturally or as an instinct; to in- 
fuse as an animating principle. 

1538 [see Ixstinct ppl a. 1]. 1540 Ravnotp By? fh Man- 
Ayude w. ii. (1634) 187 God. hath. .instincted such a power 
and vertue vnto these niortall creatures, 1627 Fr.tiiam 
Kesodzes MU. [1.] Ixiv. (1628) 183 Vhough f donbt whether f 
may bee of their opinion, who vtterly take away all reason 
from Beasts, yet f verily Leleene, these are things, that were 
neuer instincted in them, 1732 BentLey [ref VWilten's PL. 
ai, What native, unextinguishable Beanty must be iim- 
»ress'd and instincted through the Whole, which the De- 
wedation of so many Parts by a bad Printer .. could not 
binder fiom shining ferth? 

3. To perceive by instinct. nosce-use. 

1865 Mus. Witney Gayzvortihys (1866) 204 There were 
s/gar-plumis in her bag, and the children instincted them 
afar off like flies, — 

tInstinction. Os. [a. obs. F. tustinction 
(isth c., f. L. type *zustenction-cm, un. of action 
{. rustinguére to mstigate: sce Instynct s6.] 

1. Instigation ; prompting; inspiration. 

1490 Caxton //uw fo Dre 8 That ofte cometh by instyne- 
io of the deuyl 1531 Iecvor Gov, 1. ali, Tulli in his 

“usculane questyons supposeth, that a pocte can nut abun- 
dantly expresse verses sufficient and complete... without 
celestiall instinction. 1534 Wuitinton Judllyes Offices 1. 
(1540) 106 Dy the instynctron of nature incn were accom- 
panyed togyther. 1633 T. Avaus £.rf. 2 /'eteri. 20 By his 
[the Lord’s] help and instinction only we preach and ex- 
pound the prophame 1670 Lassrts Pe /taly U1. 39 St. 
Gregory..moved by Godly instinction (as John Stow sayth) 
sent Augustin. 

2. Innate or natural impulse; instinct. 

1531 Itvot Gez. in. iii, ‘Vhis naturall instinction of crea- 
tures unreasonable is necessary and also conmunendable. 
isgo Varroucn Jfeth, Physick in. laiii. (1633) 200 There 
followeth this temperature, an instinction .. to lecherie, and 
driness of the whole body. 1600 F. Water Sf. M/ande- 
ville 96a, Brute Beastes are led and guided by a naturall 
instinction and appetite. 1753 Life frithin Wks. (1829) 
is In the nature of this young man, being but a child, God 

ad planted marvellous Instinctions and love. 

Instinctive “instiyktiv), a. (adzv.)  [f. L. in- 
stinct-, ppl. stem of zastingucre to instigate + -1VE + 
see Instinct sé., and cf. F. ¢ustinctif (1803 in 
Hatz.).} Of the nature of instinct ; operating by 
or resulting from instinet or innate prompting. 

1649 G. Dante Trinarch., [len. [V,c, From Instinctive 
Causes, and the strict Impresse of Nature, none must Life 
neglect. 1652 Be. Hare Jancis. World 1. § 6 Have we 
had instinctive intimations of the death of some absent 
friends..who but our angels hath wrought it? ad Lavy 
M. W. Mostace Lett. to C'tess [Bristo/] (1887) 1. 240 So 
powerful is the instinctive fondi.ess natural 10 parents. 1855 
Dain Seuses §& [nt. 1. iv. § 6 (1864) 267 The alternation of 
the lower limbs is instinctive in man. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. viii. (1878) 205 Au action which we ourselves require 
experience to enable us to perform, when performed by an 
animal .. without experience, and wben performed by many 
individuals in the same way, without their knowing for 
what purpose it is performed, is usually said to be instinctive. 
1861 Geo. Exior Si/as 1. xii, Her arms had not yet relaxed 
their instinctive clutch, 

b. foct. as adv. = instinctively. 

1715-20 Pore /éiad vin. 544 Swifter than thought the 
wheels instinctive fly. 1827 Pottok Course 7. vu, Instinc- 
tive every soul Flew to its clayey part. 

Instinctively instinktivli), adv. [f prec. 
+ -L¥%,] In an instinctive manner; by instinct; 
by some innate prompting; without conscious 
thought or purpose. 

1610 SHAKS. Vemip. 1. ii. 148 A rotten carkasse of a Butt, 
not rigg’d, Nor tackle, sayle, nor mast, the very rats In- 
stinctiuely haue quit it. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
V11.135 At this time the female is instinctively taught that 
her young ones want relief. 1855 Mrs. GaskEtt North & 
Sonth xxii. \1807) 187 Margaret..drew her ruffled, luxuriant 
hair instinctively over the cut. 1870 J. H. Newman Gram. 
Asseut u. viii. 279 However sure we are of the accuracy of 
our instinctive conclusions, we as instinctively put then1 into 
words, 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 1V. u. vi. 248 The intellect 
. instinctively dreads lies. 

Instincti-vity. rare—". [f. as prec. + -ITY. 
Cf. F. iustinclrvité (Littré».] | The quality of being 
instinctive ; proneness to instinctive action. 

1830 CoLeripce T7able-t, 2 May § 1 There is growth only 
in plants; but there is irritability. or, a better werd, sastinc- 
tivity, in insects. ae 

{Instinetly, error for znstinciively (quot.18535).] 
+Instinctment. 0és. rare—'. [f. INstINCT 
v.+-MENT.] Instigation, prompting, inspiration. 

1627-77 Fertuam Resolves u. iii. 162 In obedience to the 
commands of God, and the Instinctments of Nature. 


INSTINGED. 


+ Instinged (instind), Ap/ a. Obs. rare-°. 
In-2+SrinG sb.] Furnished with a sting. 

3611 Fiorio, Jnuespiio, inwasped, instinged. 

Instipulate (instipivlé), 2. ot. [Iy-3.] 
Not stipulate, having no stipules, exstipulate. 

1847 in Craic. 1855 in Mayxe £xfos. Lex. 

+Insti‘rred, a. Obs. rare. (1N-3.] Unstirred. 

3677 Fertnam Resolves 1. Ixxvii. 118 Like the wind .. It 
disperses Exhalations from the muddy Earth, which would, 
instirr'd, infect it. 

Institor (institg:). [a. L. zzstztor, agent-n. from 
insistére to step upon, to follow, pursue: see Insist] 
A factor or agent; a broker; a retailer, huckster, 
vendor, (Chiefly in Xow, and Sc. Lav.) 


3657 Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 396* Neither the Incolists 
that make these Pastils, nor the Institors that buy tbem, 
mix Goat's blood therewith. 168: Stair /zst. Law Scot. 
1. xii. § 19 Our custom hath not so fully owned the Roman 
Lawas to institors, as it has as to exercitors. 3754 ERSKINE 
Princ, Law Scot. un, iii. § 14 Tho’ the zustrtors be pupils, 
and so cannot bind themselves, the prepositor .. stands 
obliged by their deeds. 1858 G. J. Bett Comm, Laws Scot. 
1. vi. § 4 (ed. 6) 177 An /ustitor or the person who has the 
management of a shop, has a presumed authority to bind 
his principal. (1880 Muimreap Gatus Dig. 509 A pater- 
familias or owner, who had placed bis frlins/amilias or 
slave as iustrtor in charge of a shop or other business.] 

Instito‘rial, a. A’om. and Se. Law, [f. L. 
institorius of or belonging to an institor + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to an institor. 

1858 G. J. Beet Cornm. Laws Scot. 1. vi. § 4 (ed. 6) 177 
As applied to banks, institorial power has raised many 
questions. Jé¢d., he public is entitled to trust to the full 
unlimited institorial power in dealing with any officer placed 
in the apparent trust of receiving money. 1883 Wharton's 
Law Lex. ¢d.7', [ustitorial power, the charge given toa 

clerk to manage a shop or store. 

Institorian, 2 om. Law. 
-AN.] = prec. 

1853 WHEWELL Groftius II. 11. x1. § 13. 46 Hence we may 
understand that an exercitorian action (one against ship- 
owners for the contracts of the captain) and an institorian 

action, one against the owner of a trading concern for the 
contracts of the acting agent,) depend on Natural law. 
1880 MuirHEAD Gass iv. § 71 The institorian action is 
employed when a person has committed the mnanageinent of 
a shop or business. .to his son or slave, or to some stranger. 

Institory, a. [ad. L. institori-us, {. instilor : 
see above.] = INSTITORIAL. 

168: Stair Jest. Law Scot. 1. xii. § 19 The prztor by the 
perpetual edict did introduce the Institory Action, in which, 
by the Contracts of Institors in relation to that wherein they 
were intrusted, their prepositors are oblieged. 

+ Institue, v. Cbs. Also 4-5 instue. [a. F. 
institnuer (1219 in Godef. Comp/.), ad. L. institncre 
to Institute.) ¢rans. =INstiITUTE v.  Ilence 
+ Instituing (instuing) v4/. sd. 

¢3380 Wycuir IVs. (1880) 450 Instuyng wip inducting 
and many obere mannus lawis weren not to charge. 1382 
— /leb. xi. 7 He .is instued [gloss or ordeyned] eir of 
riztwysnesse. ¢ 1450 Wirour Saluacioun 1845 Vhe sacra- 
ment instuyd he. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 31/1 Thenne he 
institned this holy sacrament. 1525 Lp. Berners Frorss. Il. 
exiii. (cix.] 326 The emperoure..had institude hym to be.. 
souerayne regarder of the Languefryde. 1529 More Supfi. 
Soulys Wks, 318/2 The great..capitayne of goddes people 
dyd institne and ordayne the great feaste of the dedicacion 
of the temple. 1613 Fiorio, /ustiturre, .. to institue. 

Institute (institixt), sd.) fad. L. custitit-um 
purpose, design, plan, ordinance, instruction, pre- 
cept; sb. nse of netit. of srzstitites, pa. pple. of 
tustitudére to Instrrure. Cf. F. frstidut (17th c. 
in Ifatz.-Darm.). In sense 3, corresp. to F. zvzsti- 
tute, -s, ad, late L. zzstititfa pl., in sense of cl.L. 
institntiones.) 

+1. Purpose, design. Oés. 

@ 1§20 Barctay Fugurth (ed. Pynson) 19a, But nowe wyll 
I returne to myne institute & purpose concernyng the 
dyscriptyon of Affrike. 1528 Roy ede We u. (Arb.) 110 
A vowe of folisshnes To accomplysshe Satans institute. 
ax670 Hacker Adp, Williams 1. (1692) 118 Tbat which 
comes to the institute I handle. 

2. Something instituted; an established law, 
custom, usage, or organization ; an institution. 

1546 Lanctgey Pol. Verg. de Invent, (c1560) 95 It is a 
Godly Institute, and I would that there were mo suche cere- 
monies to help the pore. 1670 Mitton “ist, Eng. un. Wks. 
(1847) 494/x Teaching and promoting like a public father the 
institutes and customs of civil life. 1700 Drvoen Sigtsm. 
& Guise, 518 This law, though custom now diverts the course, 
As Nature's Institute, is yet in force. 1787 Glover A thenaid 
xxvi. 26 Greek institutes require The nearest kindred on the 
fun'ral stage The dead to lay. 1844 Lincarp A nglo-Sax. 

Ch, (1858) 1. i. 31 Veneration for the monastic institute. 
+b. The act of institnting institution. Ods. 

1643 Mitton Reform. 1. » 2 Then was..water, sanctify’d 
by Christ’s institute, thought little enough to wash off the 
original spot. 1657 Divine Lover 37 In this contemplatiue 
way few or none hath appeared since their first institute 
ahoue these hundred yeares. 

3. A principle or element of instruction; ustially 
in f/., a digest of the elements of a subject, esp. of 
jurisprudence. (Soin F.) Cf. Insrrrurron 5. 

Institutes of Fustinian ([nstilutiones Justinian), an ele- 
mentary treatise on Roman Law, compiled by order of the 
Emperor Justinian in 533 4 D., and intended as an introduc- 
tion to the Pandects. It was based mainly on the Jwstrtutes 
of Gaius (/nstitutiones Gaii), compiled in the 2nd cent. a.p., 
long lost, but recovered in 1816, (Ihe Byzantine Greeks 
explain ivotcrovra by cigaywyat introductions.) 

VoL. V. 


[f. 


[f, as prec. + 
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1579 Lyty Exuphues {Arb.) 112 Thou wilt not beat thy 
braines about the institutes of the Law. ¢1590 Martowe 
Faust. t. 3x Where is Justinian? .. A pretty case of paltry 
legacies! ©. Snch is the subject of the institute, And uni- 
versal body of the law. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Justitute 
.. a precept, preparing a way to some Art. ,. As Justinians 
Book of Institutes. 1693 Draven /'ersius v. (1697) 475 Thou 
art pale, in mighty Studies grown, ‘lo make the Stoick 
Institutes thy own. 1787 JEFFERSON Writ. (1859) Ii. 128, 
I have read your book..Its learning and its good sense will, 
I hope, make it an institute for our politicians. 180% B. 
Rusu -¢itde) Six Introductory Lectures to a Course of Lec- 
tures upon tbe Institutes and Practice of Medicine. 1816 
Scott Antig. xxxv, 1 can amuse inysel’ very weel with the 
larger copy of Erskine’s Institutes, 182: JEFFERSON Au/od, 
Writ. 1892 I. 55 To compose a new Institute like those of 
Justinian and Bracton, or that of Blackstone, .. would be 
an arduous undertaking. 1886 Syd. Soc, Lex., Institutes 
of medicine, the explanation or statement of the principles on 
which medicine is based, being the science called Physiology. 

4. A society or organization instituted to pro- 
mote some literary, scientific, artistic, professional, 
or educational object ; also, the building in which 
the work of such a society is carried on. Mostly 
with qualifying epithet or as the designation of 
some particular society or class of societies, as 
Literary, Philosophical, Mechanics Institute. See 
also INSTITUTION 7, which is used in the same way. 

Apparently at first repr. F. zustftut, the name given to 
the institution (dastitut National des Scrences et des Arts) 
created in France in 1795, to replace the old academies 
which had been suppressed at the Revolution; after 
various changes, tbis now consists of five academies, each 
devoted to the advancement of a particular branch of 
literature, science, or art. Thence applied in Great Britain 
to associations or Institutions having somewhat similar aims 
(though none of them with the comprehensive character and 
organization of the French Institute); e.g. the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects (founded 1834), Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute (1843), Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, Anthropological Institute, Iron and Steel Institute, 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, of Actuaries, etc., Royal 
Colonial Institute, Imperial Institute, etc. Also applied to 
local institutions for the advancement and dissemination of 
knowledge, by lectures, reading-rooms, libraries, educational 
classes, etc., as the Midland Institute, Birmingbam, and the 
various Mechanics’ Institutes, founded since 1820, Working 
Men’s Institutes in villages, ete. 

1829 Censor 87 Lecturing for sixpence a head at tbe Me- 
chanics’ Institute. 1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 4972 Bonaparte 
..gave anew organization to the National Institute. 1839 
Lbrd. X1NV. 127/2 London .. Societies and estahlishments con- 
nected with science, literature, and the arts... The Mechanics’ 
Institute, in Southampton Iuildings, established in 1823. 
1851 Ht. Martineau fist. Peace (1877) ILI. v. v. 263 They 
established schools, institutes, lecture and reading rooms. 
1889 /arper's Mag. Mar. 501/1 ‘The title of Member of the 
Institute is the highest distinction to which a Frenchman 
of culture can aspire; it is the crowning honour of his 
career. 

b. In U.S. (See quot.) 

1890 J. G. Frreu Notes Amer. Sch. & Training Coll. 
go By an ‘ Institute’ is meant a sort of normal class, held 
periodically for the teachers of a district, and furnishing 
instruction in the art and practice of education, and an 
opportunity for the discussion of methods. Institutes are, 
in fact, migratory and occasional academies. 


I-nstitute, 5d.2 Rom. and Se. Law. [ad. L. 
institut-xs (person) instituted (as heir).] The 
person to whom an estate is first given in a testa- 
ment or destination. (See quots.) 

3681 Stair Just. Law Scot. ui. viii. § 18 Substitution is 
the nomination of substituted heirs, who take place, failing 
the institute. 1754 Erskine Princ. Law Scot, ut. viii. § 8 
The person first called in the tailzie, is the institute; the 
rest, the heirs of tailzie, or the substitutes. 186: W. Bett 
Dict. Law Scot. s.v., Where a person executing a settle- 
ment dispones his lands to A, whom failing, to B, &c., A 
is the institute, B, and all who follow him in tbe destin- 
ation are heirs, or substitutes. 1880 MutRHEAD U'/pian xxii. 
§ 33 Heirs are called .. institutes, when their names are 
mentioned in the testament in the first place, substitutes 
when in the second or a subsequent place. 


+I-nstitute, 4//.c. Obs. Forms: 4-6 insti- 
tut, 6-7 institute. [a. AF. zvestztu¢ (Britton), ad. 
L. jnstitrit-ns, pa. pple. of sstitucre: see next.] 
=INSTITUTED. a. as fa. pple.: see INSTITUTE v. 

€3325 Poem Times Edw. [1 67 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
326 Whan this newe parsoun is institut in his churche. 
cad Apot. Lolt. 51 So no ping be askid for personis of be 
kirk to be browt in to ber segis, nor for presthed to be in- 
stitut. 31502 Ord. Crysten Men v. vi. iW. de W. 1506) 406 
The lawes, yt haue ben instytute by the sapyence dyuyne. 
3532-3 Act 24 Hen. VICI, c, 12 § 1 Oon Supreme heede and 
King .. institute and furnysshed by the goodnes and suffer- 
aunce of Almyghtie God with plenarie .. power. 1671 
True Nonconf. Giij, Vhe end, for which Deacons were first 
Institute. 

b. as ppl. a. 

_ 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 83 Though this image, 
in respect of corrupted nature, be supernatural; in respect 
of institute, and undefiled nature, it was.. natural. 

Institute (institivt), v [f. L. zvstetrt-, ppl. 
stem of zustituére to set up, establish, found, ap- 
point, ordain, begin, arrange, order, teach, f. zv- 
(IN- 2) + statuére to set up, establish: see STATUTE. 

The pa. pple. zvsti/utie (see prec.) was the earliest part of 
the vb. adopted, and continued to be used (also as ra. t.) 
long after the regular instituted was also current, being 
prob. felt to some extent as a shortened form of the latter; 
cf. the pa. pple. and pa. t. éit, se/, put, etc.) ; 

1. trans. a. To set up, establish, found, ordain; | 
to introduce, bring into use or practice. 


INSTITUTED. 


1483 Caxton Cato Ev, Thus hath god Instytuted and 
ordeyned hit. 1530 Parser. 591/2, I instytute, I ordayne 
a thynge to be done. 1538 Starkey England 1. iv. 110 
Thys .. was wel consyderyd of them wych fyrst instytute 
thys law ofinherytaunce. 1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay’s 
Voy. 1v. xxix. 152 The famous games called Istmetiques, 
instituted by Theseus upon envie of those which Hercules 
had instituted in Olimpe. 1596 SHaks. Zam. Shr. 1.1.8 
Heere let vs breath, and haply institute A conrse of Learn- 
ing, and ingenious studies, 1678 Wantey HWond. Lit. 
World v. iil. § 9. 474/% Telesphorus a Grecian, instituted 
the Lent of seven weeks before Easter. 1732 BERKELEY 
Serm. to S. P. G. Wks. U1. 238 This laudable Society, in- 
stituted for the Propagation of the Gospel. 1761 JoHNSON 
Let. to Baretii 10 June in Boswell, ‘Yhe artists have insti- 
tuted a yearly exhibition of pictures and statues. 1853 J. 
H. Newman Hist, Sk. (1873) LU. 1. iii, 107 Honorius the 
Second instituted the order of Knight Templars to protect 
the pilgrims. 

+ b. To ordain ¢#at something shall be, or some- 
thing fo de. Obs. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 228 He.. Instytuted that al the 
bysshops..shold..be subget to the bysshop of saynt Tames. 
1538 Starkey Englaid 1, iv. 136 Wych..was the purpos of 
the Romaynys, when they fyrst instytute al dyuyne seruyse 
to be rehersyd in that tong. 1596 DarryMpce tr. Leséie's 
Hist. Scot. 1. 230 He Jnstitute, that al thing sulde be done 
conforme to the rule of Justice. 163: Weever dnc. Fun. 
Mon, 255 Siluester instituted, that.. poore people should 
be prouided for. . 

+e. To order, arrange, put into form, frame. Ods. 

1538 Starkey England u. ii. 187, I thynk hyt wyl neuer 
be possybul to instytute our commyn wele wythout thys 
ordynance brought to passe and put in effect. 1620 T. 
GranceEr Div. Logike 2 The Proposite is the explication of 
the conceits, or meaning of the minde, institnted or framed 
according to sound reascn. 1627 Donne Sera. v. 47 There- 
fore does Hester form and institute her Prayer to God so 
— Give me boldnesse, O Lord of all power®. 21745 SwiFT 
Maxims contholled in Irct. Wks. 1841 11. 77/1 Before you 
could institute them (the inhabitants] into a republic. 

d. To set in operation, set on foot, initiate, 
‘start’ (a search, inquiry, comparison, etc.). 

@1797 Burke Tracts Popery Laws ii.Wks, UX. 341 They 
may, at their discretion .. break open houses, and institute 
such search at any hour of the day or night. 1821 J.Q. 
Aoams in C. Davies A/etr. Syst. ut. (1871) 84 The results 
of this inquiry, newly instituted in Spain, have not yet been 
niade known, 1873 Max Mitrer Sc. Relig. 307 Mytho- 
logical comparisons instituted by scholars. 

2. To establish in an cffice, charge, or position ; 
to appoint; now, only, to place in a spiritual 
charge; ‘to invest with the spiritual part of a 
benefice’. Const. fo, tufo (i), or absol. 

€1325, ¢ 31400, 1532-3 [see INstiTUTE Af/. a. aj. 3594 
Hooxer L£ecl. Pol. iu. xi. § 11 When Timothy was insti- 
tuted into that office. 1596 Sraxs. 1 Aen. VJ, iv. i. 162 
Cosin of Yorke, we institute your Grace To be our Regent 
in these parts of France. 1612 Davies IVhy /reland, etc. 
(1747) 18 ‘Yo give laws unto a people, toinstitute magistrates 
and officers over them. 1639 Suincssy Diary (1836) 37 Mr. 
Rhodes was instituted upon a presentation from ye Prebend. 
1640 YorKE Uniow Hon. 157 William Seymour .. was insti- 
tuted into the Earldome of Hartford, and Barony of Beau- 
champ. 1767 Brackstone Comm. 11. xviii. 277 1f the bishop 
doth not collate his own clerk immediately to the living, 
and the patron presents..the bishop is bound to institute the 
patron’sclerk. 1804-86 Bk. Com. Prayer Epise. Ch. U.S., [n- 
stit. Mrursters, We by these Presents. .do institute you into 
said Parish, [o7 Church] possessed of full power to perform 
every Act of sacerdotal Function among the People of the 
same. 1858 Masson Mrlson I. 155 Young .. was instituted 
to the united vicarages of St. Peter and St. Mary. 


b. Rom. Law. To appoint as heir or executor. 

1590 Swinsurne /estaments 177 Who so is executor in the 
first degree, he is saide to be instituted. 1774 S. Hacuirax 
Anal, Rom. Civ. Law (1795) 38 By the new Law, as re- 
formed by Justinian, all children .. were to be instituted or 
disinherited by name. 1880 MtirHeap Ulpian xxii. § 6 
We cannot institute deities as our heirs.. /éid. § 23 It is 
unnecessary either to institute or disinherit emancipated 
children. 

+3. To ground or establish in principles; to 
train, educate, instruct. Ods. 

1538 Starkey Exgland u. ii. 189 Ther schold be wyse men 
among thys vthe [= youth] to instytute them in the summe 
of Chrystys Gospel. 1591 SytvestER Du Bartas 1. vii. 307 
A painfull School master, that hath in hand Yo institute the 
flowr of all the Land. 1656 Stantey A/ist, Philos. vu 
(1701) 320/2 Who is there, that being instituted in an honest 
Family, and ingenuously Educated, is not offended at dis- 
honesty ? 1741 Miooteton Cicero I. i. 48 (Sylla] having been 
carefully instituted. in all the learning of Greece and Rome. 
1784 in Picton L’fool Munic, Rec. (1886) 193 Sunday Schools 
.. having been found to be of .. advantage to..the children 
admitted and instituted there. 183: Sir W. Hamitton 
Discuss., Eng. Univ. (1852) 396 To imbue his pupils with 
good principles, and institute them in apptoved authors. 

Hence Instituting v6/. sb. and ff/. a. 

1534 More Treat. on Passion Wks. 1323/2 The instytut- 
ynge of that that shoulde be the newe Sacrifice. 1575-85 
Asp. Sanoys Ser. (Parker Soc.) 242 The presenting, insti- 
tuting, and inducting of pastors, 1643 MILton Divorce 1. 
ii, His own instituting words. 

Instituted (institivtéd), pp. a. 
-ED 1, 

1, Ordained, established. founded. 

1647 J. Noves (¢/f/e) The Temple Measured, or a brief 
Survey of the Temple Mystical, which is the instituted 
Church of Christ. 166: Bovie Style of Script. (1675 52 An 
instituted instrument to conveigh revealed knowledge to the 
studies of it. @ 1677 Hate Prim, Orig, Man. 1.1. 24 Till we 
mutually communicate our thoughts by instituted signs, he 
knows not what I think or purpose, nor I what he thinks or 
purposeth. 1736 Butter Anal. u. i, Wks. 1874 I. 156 An 
instituted method of instruction, and an instituted form of 
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external Religion, 1837 H. H. Witson Sdukhya Karikd 
184 By following instituted observances. 

2. Invested with a cure of souls. 

171z Pripeaux Direct. Ch,-wardens (ed. 4) 24 The repair 
of the Chancel still lies upon the Parson, whether Appro- 
priator, Impropriator, or instituted Rector. 1804-86 Sk. 
Com. Prayer Epise. Ch. U.S., lustit. Ministers, The In- 
stituted Minister shall proceed to the Communion Service. 

Instituter (institiztor). [fas prec. +-n1.] 
One who instittites (see the vb.) ; = INSTITUTOR. 

1538 Stagkey England u, ii. 181 Our old aunceturyss, the 
inslytutarys of our lawys..ordeynyd a Connestabul of Eng. 
lond. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. i. 317 Artaxerxes was the 
first instituter of this Feast. 1670 Mies Hist. Eng. tm. 
(1851) 133 The instituter of his youth. ee ‘TUCKER 
Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 399 A character of wisdom run- 
ning uniform throughout both in the religion and the Insti- 
tuter, 1833 1. Taytor /anat. ii. 49 Vhe revenge of jealousy 
seems, to the injured man, to be justified .. by the formal 
instituter of society. 

Institution institiz-fon). [ME. a.OF. znstitz- 
cton,-lion \12th c. in latz.-Darm.), ad. L, zvstitdé- 
(ton-em, n. of action f. zastitucre to IxsTiTUTE, ] 

1. The action of instituting or establishing ; set- 
ting on foot or in operation ; foundation; ordain- 
ment ; the fact of being instituted. 

c3460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Aon. ii. (1885) 113 ‘That 
oper {kingdom) beganne bi the desire and institucion of the 
peple of the same prince. 1591 Srensen JJ. //ubberd 144 
There is no right in this partition, Ne was it so by institution 
Ordained first. @ 1631 Donne Sex. viii. 80 Ceremonies 

- may be good in their Institution, and grow ill in their 
Practice. 1776 Avam Sattu IV. N. 1, iv. (1869) I. 25 Before 
the institution of coined money..people must always have 
been liable to the grossest frauds and impositions. 1785 
Rew /utedl. Powers it ix. 276 He was one of the most 
active members of the Royal Society of London at its first 
institution. 1839 YEoweLt. duc. Brit. Ch. viii. (1847) 77 
Societies, whether monastic or secular, are of human, while 
episcopacy is of divine, institution. 

b. spec. The establishment or ordination of a 
sacrament of the Christian Church, esp. of the 
Eucharist, by Christ. Hencc, that part of the 
office of Baptism, and of the prayer of consecration 
in the Eucharist, which consists in reciting the 
words used in institttion (more fully words, cone- 
memoration, ot recital of institution). 

1538 Barnes Sacrament under both Ninds Wks. (1573) 
poi/2 Christes ordinaunce is not to receaue the bloud in the 

dy onely, but to receaue the bloud after his institution. 
1548 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life App. i. (1840) 
122 He reporteth all thee wordes apperteyning to the ryght 
and ful institution of the sayd supper. 1607 E. Grimstone 
tr. Goulart’s Mem, //ist. 433 Hee began then to rehearse 
the ten commandements..the Lords Prayer, the institution 
of Baptisme, and of the holy Supper. 1635 Pacitt Chris. 
tianogr. t. iii. (1636) 121 Reciting the words of the Institu- 
tion: In the night in which he gave himselfe for the life of 
the world. 1850 Neate Last. Ch. 1. in. v. 485 The true 
Eastern doctrine seems to be that there must be co-operation 
of the words of institution and of the invocation of the 
Holy Ghost, before the bread and wine become the Body: 
and Blood of Christ. 

+2. The giving of form or order to a thing; 
orderly arrangement; regulation. b. The esta- 
blished order by which anything is regulated ; 
system ; constitution. Ods. 

a 1500 Mankind (Brand 1896) 45/157 A best doth after hys 
naturall Instytucyone. 1555 W. WATREMAN Fardle Facions 
App. 314-The lawes then perteinyng to the institucion of 
our citie, 1560 Becon New Catech, Wks. (Parker Soc.) 7 
This book I commend unto you. .as. .necessary for the right 
institution of your life. 1638 Rawzey tr. Bacon's Life & 
Death +1651) 19 Concerning his Manners, Institution of his 
Life..there is a general Silence. 1676tr. Guillatiere’s Voy. 
Athens 30 Calogers, which are Monks of the Institution of 
St. Basil. 1708 Swirt Sentim. Ch. Eug. Man Wks. 1755 
II. 1. 68 Few states are ruined by any defect in their insti- 
tution, but generally by the corruption of manners. 18213 
Suettey Hed/as Pref., But for Greece..we.. might have 
arrived at such a stagnant and miserable state of social 
institution as China and Japan possess. 

3. Establishment in a charge or position. 

a. Eccl. In Episcopal churches, the establish- 
ment of a clergyman in the office of the cure of 
souls, by the bishop or his commissary. 

In the Church of England, the investment of the presentee 
to a living with the spiritual part of his benefice, which is 
followed by Inpuction, admitiing to the possession of the 
temporalities of the benefice. 

1380 Wyciir Wks, (1880) 248 For institucion & induc- 
cion he schal 3eue moche of pis god .. to bischopis officers, 
archdekenes & officialis. 1549 Latimer 2nd Sernz bef, 
Edw, VJ (Arb.) 67 There is in thys realme..a greate syghte 
of laye men wel learned in the scriptures, and of vertuouse 
and Godly conuersation .. let them haue institution, and 
gyue them the name of ye cleargye. 1687 W. SHerwtn in 
Mugd. Coll. & Fas. 1] (O.H.S.) 225 [They] have had insti- 
tutions to small Livings. 1708 7ernes dela Ley, Institue 
tion, isa Faculty made by the Ordinary, by which a Vicar 
or Rector is approved to be Inducted to a Rectory or 
Vicarage. 1765 BLacksTone Commun. 1. xi. 390 The clerk so 
admitted is next to be instituted .. which is a kind of inves- 
titure of the spiritual part of the benefice; for by institution 
the care of the souls of the parish is committed to the 
charge of the clerk. 1804-86 54. Com. Prayer Efisc. Ch. 

U. S., /nstit. Alinisters, On the day designated for the 
new Incumbent's Institution, at the usual hour of Morning 
Prayer, the Bishop, or the Institutor appointed by him, 
attended by the new Incumbent, and by all the other Clergy 
present, shall enter the chancel. 1845 Potson Ang. Law in 
Encycl, Metrop. 11. 806/1 The institution by the bishop 
enables the clerk .. to enter into his parsonage-house and 
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take his tithes or ecclesiastical dues ; but previous to induc- 
tion he cannot lease them. 
b. Homan /.aw. The appointment of an heir. 

1880 Muirneap Udpian xxiv. 15 A man cannot legate 
until he has instituted an heir; for the force and power of 
the testament begins at the institution, 

+4. Training, instruction, eaucation, teaching. 

1531 Exvot Gov, t. xi, The lytell boke of the most excel- 
lent doctour [rasmus Roterodamus .. intituled the Institu- 
tion of a christen prince. 1539 ‘Vavenser Gard. Wysed. 1. 
8 a, Nature isa thynge of great myghte and efficacye, but 
surely institution or bringynge up,is moche inyghtier. 1607 
Vorsetn Four-f, Beasts (1058) 245 Vhe Rider must first 
look to the institution and first instruction of his Ilorse. 
1741 Mtppteton Cicero I. i. 10 As soon as he was capable 
of a more enlarged and liberal institution, his father brought 
him to Rome. 1790 Han. Mone. Reliy. Fash, World (1791) 
72 To suppose that piety must be the natural and inevitable 
consequence of early institution. 

+5. Usnally in f/, a. Elements of instruction ; 
first principles of a science or art. b. A book of 
first principles, an elementary treatise; = INSTI- 
TUTE sé. 3. Obs. 

1537 CRANMER (¢/f/e) The Institution of a Christen man. 
1544 \fitle) Instytutions or principall Groundes of the 
Lawes and Statutes of England. 1561 T. Norron (title) 
The Institution of Christian Religion, iranslated into Eng. 
lysh according to the Authors last Edition. 1603 Ho1.Lanp 
Plutarc:h’s Mor. 923 Yo compile certaine Institutions of 
Rhetoricke. 1610 J. Gawen tr. Trelcatius (tit/e) Brief In- 
stitution of the Common Places of Sacred Divinitie. 1662 
[see INstitutiosist). 1675 Art Contentm, Close § 1. 209 
This short institution of the Art of Contentment. 1727-41 
Cramsers Cycd. s.v., Physical or medicinal institutions, are 
such as teach the necessary pracognita to the practice of 
medicine, or the cure of diseases. 1800 W.C. Browns (title) 
Institutions of the Practice of Medicine. ‘Translated from 
the Latin of Burserius, : 

6. An established law, custom, usage, practice, 
organization, or other element in the political or 
social life of a people; a regulative principle or 
convention snbservient to the needs of an organ- 
ized community or the general ends of civilization. 

1551 Rosinson tr. More's U'top. . i. (1895 119 Agreyng 
all together in one tonge, in lyke maners, institucions and 
lawes. 1594 K. Asucey tr. de Aoy's Interchangealle varicty 
Things 13b, From them are come many good institutions, 
Lawes, maners, the art of gouernment 1691 Haatciirre 
Virtues 410 All Positive Institutions must give way to 
Moral Duties. 1736 Butter Anal. 1. i, Wks. 1874 I. 156 
A society, distinguished .. from the rest of the world, by 
peculiar religious institutions. 1860 ‘Thackeray Nound. 
Papers xvii, 1 am not going tnto the slavery question, 
I am not an advocate for ‘the institution’. 1871 R. W. 
Dace Commandm. viit. 196 The institution of property 15 
recognised and sanctioned by the authority of God. 1899 
Savce Early Israel vii. 269 Vhe year of Jubilee was a 
Babylonian institution. ' . . 

b. coffog. Something having the fixity or import- 
ance of a social institution; a well-established or 


familiar practice or object. 

1839 7imes 18 Feb. in Spirit Metrop. Conserv. Press 
(1840) I. 53 Murder [in Ireland] has become an institution. 
1851 Titackrray Eng. //um. iv. (1858) 226 The pillory 
was a flourishing institution in those days, 1861 HuGnes 
You Brown at Oxf, i. (1889) 8 A great institution of the 
college ..is the buttery-haich, 1870 Miss Bripcman &. 
Lynne 1. xviti. 307 The postman was almost as much an in- 
stitution at Hampton as the tower-clock. 1899 H’estm. 
Gaz. 3 Jan. 3/1 He is..one of the ‘institutions ’ of the place. 

7. Anestablishment, organization, or association, 
instituted for the promotion of some object, esp. 
one of public or general utility, religious, charit- 
able, educational, etc., e.g. a church, school, college, 
hospital, asylum, reformatory, mission, or the like ; 
as a literary and philosophical institution, a deaf 
and dumb institution, the Royal National Life-boat 
Institution, the Royal Masonic Benevolent Institu- 
tion (instituted 1798), the Railway Benevolent In- 
stitution, etc. The name is often popularly applied 
to the building appropriated to the work of a bene- 
volent or educational institution. 

1707 Atterbury Sfittal Serm. 17 Apr. 14 ‘Tis not neces- 
sary to plead very earnestly in behalf of these Charities... 
These, of which you have had an account, are such Wise, 
such Rational, such Beneficial Institutions. 1764 S. Cooper 
(title) Definitions and Axioms relative to Charity, Charit- 
able Institutions, and the Poor Laws. 19775 J. Apams in 
Fam, Lett. (1876) 120 The institutions in New England for 
the support of religion, morals, and decency exceed an 
other. 1792 J. Latuam (¢tt/e) A Plan of a Charitable Insti. 
tution intended to be established upon the Sea Coast, for 
the accommodation of Persons afflicted with such Diseases 
as are usually relieved by Sea Bathing. 1804 (tit/e) The 
Manchester Guide; a brief Historical Description of the 
Towns of Manchester and Salford .. the Charitable and 
Literary Institutions. 1817 Caxsinc in Parl. Deb. 323 We 
owed it to our system of public schools and universities. 
From these institutions was lerived..‘a‘due supply of men, 
fitted to serve their country, both in church and state’. 
1864 Times 24 Dec., The individual Institutions..endowed 
and voluntary, for every imaginable condition of want or 
distress. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. i.g Heinay establish 
useful public institutions, such as free public libraries, 
museums, public parks, etc. J/od, Newsfr., The testator 
leaves £ 10,000 in charitable legacies to various institutions. 

b. Often occurring, like INSTITUTE, in the desig- 
nations of societies or associations for the advance- 
ment of literature, scienee, or art, of technical 


knowledge, or of special education. 
Such are the Royal Institution of Great Britain (incor- 
porated 1800!, the British Institution (1805), the London 


INSTITUTIST. 


Institution (1806), the Plymouth Institution (1812), the Edin. 
burgh Watt Institution and School of Arts (1821), the 
Liverpool Institution (1825)); the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washingion, U. 5S. (1830); the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers | 1818), Institution of Mechanical Engineers, of Gas 
Engineers, of Mlectrical Engineers, etc. Cf. Institute sé. 4. 

8. altrib, and Comb. 

1828 Sin D. re Marcuant Rep. Larouy Gardner 167, 
I had registered her on an institution-book which 1 super- 
intended at the time. 31892 Daily News 19 July 3/5 Tpi- 
leptics so far advanced in their affliction as to reqnire insti- 
tulion Care invariably suffer from sarying grades of mental 
aberration, 1899 A. Ciark Wood's Oxford M1. 103 In the 
institution-rolls of the bishops of Lincoln. 

Institutional (institiz-fonal), a. 
-AL.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or originated by institution ; 
having the character or function of an institution ; 
furnished with institutions, organized. 

1617 Cottins Def Bp. Ely. ix. 350 The vnion is very 
different of the two couples, this hypostaticall, that but in- 
stitutionall, und arbitrarie, and Sacramentall. 1862 S. 
Lucas Secularia 346 A departure from the institutional 
forms which were once common to Western Europe. -? 
Tuttocu in Confemp. Kev. X. 245 Such rules. .are moral, 
and not institutional of ritual. 

b. £cc/. Kelating to sacramental institution. 

2. Dealing with or pertaining to legal institutes 
or the elements of a subject. Said ol writers and 
wotks. See [Institution §, INSTITUTE sd. 3. 

1765 DbiacksToneE Com: 1, Introd. iii. 73 Four volumes of 
institutes, as he is pleased to call them, though they have 
little of the institutional method to warrant such a title. 
1816 DBestHAM CAresfom. 210 How narrow the conception 
is, which, hy the word rhetoric has been presented to the 
authors of the small institutional books above alluded to,— 
niay be seen [etc.]. 1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) I. xv. 392 
That leading..distinction which has been assumed by the 
Roman Institutional Writers. 1885 Law Zines LXXVIIT,. 
402/2 The law of Scotland was illustrated by decisions and 
institutional writers. 

3. Of or pertaining to an organized society, or 
the building in which its work is carried on. 

1882 Century Mag. July 458 With the growth of institu- 
tional charity cones the creation of a class known as the 
institutional official. 1892 /’all Mall G. 21 Mar. 2/3 No 
denominational college, as such, is entitled to institutional 
lepresentation upon the governing body of the Universit 
to which it belongs. 1896 Daily News 3 Apr. 5/6 The dull 
monotony of institutional life .. has much to answer for in 
the evil habits contracted by these girls, 

Hence Institu tionally adv., as an institution. 

1857 Hopncson Let. to Smith in d/ent. xv. 214 Long may 
you flourish institutionally and personally. 1893 CArcago 
Advance 26 Oct., When institutionally abandoned, it {reli- 
gion] keeps np its constitutional clamor in the human soul. 

Institu'tionalism. [f. prec. + -1sm.] The 
system of institutions ; attachment tosuch a system. 

1862 Spectator 29 Mar.. ‘The natural reaction which the 
too cautious, too sober, too pious institutionalism of Oxford 
has excited in healthy minds. 1886 Chicago Advance 25 Feb. 
114 Institutionalism engenders helplessness by rewarding it. 

Institu‘tionalist. [f.as prec.+-1stT.] One 
who writes on legal institutes, or on the clements 
of a science or art. See INSTITUTIONAL 2. 

1802-12 Bentuam ation. Jud, Evid, (1827) 11. 389 If the 
conception entertained by a modern institutionalist be cor- 
rect. 1816 — Chrestomathia App. § 4 Wks. 1843 VIII. 
70 By some Institutionalists, Chemistry .. is not considered 
as included in Natural Philosophy. 1872 Cosmo Innes 
Scot. Legal Antig. i. 6 Our second great institutionalist 
produced his well-known work. 

Institu'tionalize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-1ZE.] ¢rans. To render institutional ; to convert 


into or treat as an institution. 

186s R. H. Hutton in Pall Alall G. 20 Feb. 1 He 
moralizes finance and commerce, and .. institutionalizes 
ethics and faith. 1893 Age :Melbourne) 25 Nov., The 
Japanese, who institutionalise the social evil, could hardly 
agree with the Puritans. . 

Institutionary (institi#fanari), a. [f. Iv- 
STITUTION + -ARY}.] 

+1. Of or pertaining to instruction or elements of 
instruction; educational. Ods. 

1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. vi. 241 Among the Insti- 
tutionary rules of youth, he adviseth they might not be per- 
mitted to hear lambicks. @1734 NortH Lives (1826) 1. 277 
It were well if this institutionary care of parents were always 
correspondent in the manners of all the children. 

2. Of or pertaining to legal institutes. 

21734 Nortu Lives (1826) I. 24 His lordship .. used to 
intermix some institutionary reading with them {law reports]. 

3. Relating to ecclesiastical tnstitution. 

1814 Nene Austen AJansf. Park xlvii. (1816) IIT. 345 Dr. 
Grant had brought on apoplexy and death by three great 
institutionary dinners in one week. 1835 Blackw. Mag. 
XXXVIII. 38 Let him establish his pretensions to the 
honour by the observance of this institutionary process. 

4, Of or pertaining to social or political institu- 
tions. 

1882 H. H. Baxcrort Centr. Amer. Pref. 10 Events pure 
and simple are by no means more important than the institu- 
tionary development which they cause or accon:pany. 

+ Institu'tionist. [fas pree.+-IstT.] =next. 

1662 H. Stuspe /ad. Nectar vii. 133 It is a part of Phy- 
sical Institutions, and treated on by every English’d Insti- 
tutionist. 

+Institutist. O45. [f. IssTrrvuTE s4. + -1sT.] 
A writer of institntes or elementary instructions. 

1666 Harvey Jord, Angl. ix. 77 Green gall the institutists 
would persuade us, to be an effect of an over-hot Stomach. 


[f. prec. + 


INSTITUTIVE. 


Institutive (institidtiv), 2. (sd.) [f. as IN- 
STITUTE U. + -IVE.] 

1. Having the cnaracter or quality of instituting ; 
pertaining to the institution of something. 

1627 Fertuam Resolves u. (1.} xcviii. (1628) 286 It [the air} 
does..thrust it stil! forward, till it passes against institutiue 
Nature, wbo made it to incline to the Center. 1645 MILTON 
Tetrach. Wks. (1831) 164 They..must be led back to receive 
their meaning from those institutive words of God. 1869 
J. Martineau Let. in Edin. Rev. (x893) Oct. 342 The invi- 
tations to the institutive dinner were.. addressed impartially 
to some best representatives of the several schools, positive 
or negative, of philosophical or religious opinion. 

+2. Characterized by being instituted. Oés. 

1643 Mitton Divorce tu. v, It was a penall statute rather 
then a dispense; and .. prefers a speciall reason of charitie, 
before an institutive decencie. 165: Hosses Govt. § Soc. 
v. § 12. 82 There are two kinds of Cities, the one naturall.. 
tbe other institutive, which may be also called politicall. 

+B. sé. A person or thing that institutes; an 


institutive agent or cause. Ods. 

1644 Be. MAxwe tt Prerog. Chr. Kings ii. 27 This per me, 
by me, Implyeth, Kings are Gods an Christs derivatives, 
and that God and Christ are their Institutives. 

Hence I-nstitutively adv., by institution. 

1656 Harrincton Oceana (1700) 158 It is institutively in 
the Great Council .. tho .. it be sometimes exercis'd by the 
Senat. — : car 

Institutor (icnstitizte:). a. L. zustilitor, 
agent-n. from zstitucre to INsTITcTE. Cf. F. i- 
stitideur (14thc.). See also INsTITUTER.] 

1. One who institutes or establishes; a founder ; 


an organizer. 

1546 Lancuey Pol. Verg. de Invent... ii. 85a, There be 
thre maner of Baptismes .. One in water .. another in the 
Holy gost & fyre wherof Christ was institutoure, the third 
in his blod wherin the Children that Herod slewe were 
Christened. 1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 60 As the institutor 
speaketh of his body, so also of his blood. 170x Norris 
Ideal World 1. ii. 47 The exceeding fewness of those laws 
of motion whereby the Institutor efnatare proceeds in the 
ordinary course and conduct of it. 1738 Warsurton Div. 
Legat. 1. 85 Institutors of Civil Policy. 3812 Lo. Erten- 
BoROoUGH in E.raminer 28 Dec. 832/2 Tbe defendant was not 

roved to be the institutor, but only the propagator, of the 
libel. 1841-4 Emerson Assays Ser. u. iii, (1876) 87 No 
institution will be better than the institutor. 

+ 2. One who teaches; an instructor. Oés. 

c1675 A. Wacker (J.), The two great aims which every 
institutor of youth should mainly and intentionally drive at. 
1797 Gopwin Enquirer 1. i. 3 When a child is born .. his 
institutor ought to.. awaken his mind. @18az2 SHEeLtey 
Def. Poetry in Ess. & Lett, (Camelot) 37 To declare whether 
the fame of any other institutor of human life be comparable 
to that of a poet. 

3. U.S. In the American’ Episcopal Church: A 
bishop, or a presbyter acting for him, who institutes 
a ministcr into a parish or church. 

1804-86 Lk. Com. Prayer Episc. Ch. U. Sy Instit. 
Ministers, The Bishop, or the Priest who acts as the Insti- 
tutor, standing within the rails of the Altar. 

Institutress (ivnstitiztres). [f. prec., or IN- 
STITUTER +-ESS.] A female institutor. 

1786 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 141/2 That regulation or 
compact of which the empress had been institutress. 187 
Archzol. XX1. 549 The Queen was then lying in state 
..at the Convent at Chaillot near Paris, of which she had 
been the Institutress and Patroness. 1829 SoutHey Sir 7, 
More 11. 305 An institutress who devotes .. her life to this 
generous purpose. 

| Institu‘trix. rare. {fem. (in L. form) of IN- 
STITUTOR : cf. DinecTRIX.] = INSTITUTRESS. 

1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 16th C. Il. iv. xi. 439 S. 
Theresa was .. the Institutrix of the Reformation of the 
Carmelite Nuns. 1814 tr. Klaproth's Trav. 119 Thou 
institutrix of this holy sceptre-like mode of sitting. 

+Insto-ne, v. Os. rare~°. Also en-.  [f. 
In- 2+Srtone sé.] To turn to stone, to petrify. 

1611 Fiorio, /petrive, toinstone, /éid., /nsassire,..to 
enstone, to petrifie. 

Instoynement. rare—'. [f. as prec. + -MENT.] 
Representation or embodiment in stone. 

1839 Baitey Festus xx. (1852) 339 And shew, Like that 
jp ronement of divinity, That the wbole building doth belong 
to God. 

t+I-n-stop, sd. Obs. rare. 
s6.] (app.) An inside guard. 

14.. Fencing in Rel. Ant. 1. 308 The man that wol to the 
to hond swerd lere bothe close and clere, He most have a 
goode eye bothe fer and nere, And an in stop, and an owte 
stop, and an hawke quartere. 

+Insto'p, v. Obs. rare—*. [f. IN-14Srop v.; 


cf. Du. zusloppen.] /rans. To stop, close up. 

1666 DrypEN Aun. Mirab. cxlvii, With boiling Pitch, 
anotber near at hand, From friendly Sweden brought, the 
seams instops. 


+ Instore, v. Obs. Also 5-7 instaur(e. See 
also EnsTorE. {[ad. L. zvstaurare to renew, repair, 
erect, establish, make; OF. dzstaurer (14-15th c. 
in Godef.), /#s’aur preserved the L. form ; 27- 
store may have followed an OF. or AF. *zustorer ; 
cf. Astorz, OF. estaurer, estorer, and RESTORE, 
OF. restorer, from 14th c. restaurer.] 

1. frans. To restore, repair, renew. 

a. 1382 Wycur Ezek. xxxvi. 10 Ruynouse thingis shuln 


be instorid [g/oss or maad a3ein}. 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) IV. 139 lohn Hircan destroyede Samaria, whom 


{f. In adv. 12 + Stop 


Herode instorede [HicbEN :nxstaurans, TREviSA bulde] after } 
| struct To fly or follow what concerned him most ? 


and callede hit Sebasten. /dfd. V.95 This Aurelius instorede 
(HicbDEN restauravit, Trevisa restored] the cite of Rome 


355 


in ilij yere. 1563 Winz3etT Jour Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 
1888 I. 106 Sin is nocht forgeuin..except it quhilk is tane 
away be tnstorit. 

8B. 1607 Marston IVhat you Will 1. i, All things that 
show or breath Are now instaur'd, saving my wretched brest. 

2. Toerect, establish, institute, commence. Zo 272- 
store a battle, to array a battle, give battle, make war. 

a, 1382 Wyc.ir Rom. xiii. 9 If ther be ony othir maunde- 
ment, it is instorid in this word, Thou schalt loue thi nei3- 
bore as thi silf. 1432-50 tr. Higdex (Rolls) 111. 229 Darius 
instorede a batelle [HiGoEN bellum indix7t, TREVISA or- 
deynede werre and bataille] ageyne Anticirus, /dzd. IV. 
193 Pompeius .. instorede [H. tustauravrt, T. arrayed) a 
batelle ageyne Tulius. 

B. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 111. 233 This Xerses..in- 
staurede a batelle [Hicpen della instaurat, TREVISA 
werred} ageyne the Ionde of Grece. /éid. VIII. 59 He 
instaurede [HiGDEN fzsfaurazit) a place of the ordre Car- 
tusiense at Wytham, nye to Salisbey. /did. 432. 

3. To fumish, provide, supply ; to store wth (of). 

a. 3432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) VI. 219 Petronax Brixanus 
..wente to the mownte Cassyne, and instorede [HiGDEN 
Instauravit] that place competentely with goodes and 
monkes. c1440 Promp. Parv. 262/1 Instoron (wythe nede- 
fulle thyngys), imsfauro. 1502 ATKYNSON tr. De /mirtatione 
1, xxiii 173 Instore thy selfe of ryches immortall that shall 
contynue after thy deth. a1520 Barctay Fugurth (Pynson, 
ed. 2) 7xb, For this castell was .. plentuously instored with 
men. a 1633 Munvay View Sundry Examples 79 Of mony 
and riches sufficiently instored. 

B. 1432-50 tr. Hrgden Harl. Contn. (Rolls) VIII. 470 
The seide duke. .wente to his castelle of Powntefret, whom 
he instaurede with armes and vitells. 1656 UssHER dun. 
(1658) 594 Archelaus.. Chief priest of Luna, a goddesse of 
the Comaus in Pontus, instaured with a princely Dynasty. 

+Instra‘nge, variant of ENSTRANGE v., Obs. 

1586 A. Day Lng, Secretary u. (1625) 10 So pennilesse, 
and therewithall instranged from all good account. 

+Instra‘ngle, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. IN-1 or 2 
+ STRANGLE.] ‘rans. To strangle within some- 
thing ; to stifle. 

ax670 Hacket Cent, Serm. (1675) 587 It appears that 
exhalations and hot air may be tnstrangled within the 


bowels of the earth. 
Instra‘tified, 7/7. a. {In adv. 11b.J ‘ Strati- 


fied within something else’ (Webster, 1828). 
a 1828 Frnl. Science cited by Webster. 
Instreaming (i'nstr7min), v//. sb. [In adv. 

I1c.] The action or fact of streaming in; inflow. 
1876 Gro. Extot Dax, Der. v. xl, Mordecai..seemed to feel 

a new instreaming of confidence. 1888 Pop. Sci. Monthly 

Jan. 312 The instreaming of the external world through 

the senses, as impressions. ; 

Instreaming (i'nstr7'min), pp/. a. [IN adv. 
11a.] That streams in; inflowing ; inrushing. 
3855 Emerson Afisc, viii. 64 A power which exists not in 
time or space, but an instantaneous in-streaming causing 
power. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commrw. IIL. vi. cix. 575 To 
furnish homes for instreaming millions of strangers. 

Instre‘ngthen, v. vere. [In-} or 4. Cf En- 
STRENGTHEN.} Zrans, To strengthen inwardly. 

1855 Pusey Doctr. Real Presence Note S. 330 Those who 
eat are so instrengthened, and are strong with such might 
from the life-giving food within them. 1860 — A/in. Proph. 
565 hey shall have strength, because God instrengthens 
them. 

+Instri-e, -strey’e, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- 
+ strejen, OK, *striégan, strégan to strew, scatter 
=Goth. s/raujan. Yor the phonology cf. DiE v.] 
trans. To strew or scatter in or upon something. 

c1420 Pallad. on Hush. x. 37 Ther douves donge instrie, 

And leues of cupresse ek on hit sowe, And ere hit in. 
I-n-stroke. rare. [IN adv. 11d.] A stroke 

directed inwards 3; a striking inwards. 

1887 A. Birrert Oditer Dicta Ser. . 272 In order to win 
the precious metal you must now work with in-stroke and 
out-stroke. " 

+Instro-phiate, v. Obs. rare. [f. In-2+1. 
strophium band, headband, chaplet (a. Gr. orpé- 
dtov) +-ATE3.] frans. To crown with a chaplet ; 
to make into a chaplet ; to put on as a headband, 

1592 R. D. //ypnerotomachia 93 Some [Nymphs} instro- 
phiated with laurel, some with myrtle. /ééd. 97b, Manie 
had fastened togither diuers broad leaues, instrophiating 
them with sundrie flowers. 1599 R. LincHE Anc. Fiction, 
Vpon her head instrophiated a thinne vaile, 1631 R 
Arvaigum. Whole Creature Ep. Ded. 4 The former is in- 
strophiated with the Tytle of Gods vpon Earth ; The latter 
lyes subject to the tyranny of Devils in Hell. 

+Instru‘ct, 56. Ods. [ad. L. sastrecti-s, in 
med.L. instruction, prompting, impulse, f. zvestrzect-, 
ppl. stem of zustrucre: see next.] Instruction. 

1529 More Dyadoge 1. Wks. 175/1 Yet hath the churche by 
secrete instructe of god, reiected the remenaunt. 1642 
Rocers Naaman 3 marg., Vse of instruct. 

+ Instruct, £//.2. Obs. Also 5-6 instructe, 
(;yn-),Genstruct. [ad. L. zzs/ruct-us, pa. pple. 
of ‘usiruére to Instruct. Used as pa. pple. of 
next, after its introduction.] = INSTRUCTED. 

1. Educated; taught; informed. 

1440 J. Suirtey Dethe K. James 25 A mane wele ynstructe 

n lawe and letture. c14s0 tr. De /sttatione it, xliil. 114 
bau shalt come ayen instructe in pinges present & pat are 
tocome. 1485 Caxton St. Wene/r. 1 The seid theuith .. 
also comysed to hym his dou3ter for to be instruct & tau3t. 
1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1098/1 Here might 
Chryst haue enstruct his disciples the trouthe of the eatyng 
of his fleshe. 1671 Mitton /. #. 1. 439 Who ever, by con- 
sulting at thy shrine, Returned the wiser, or the more in- 


2. Furnished or equipped w7/h something. 


INSTRUCT. 


¢1470 Harpinc Chron. xiv. ii, Kymbalyne so was .. 
Noryshed at Rome, instructe with cheualre. 1538 STARKEY 
England 1. ii. 41 So long .. as the soule was instructe wyth 
such vertues as be accordyng to hyr dygnyte. 1615 CHAPMAN 
O:dyss. \v. 755 He had neither ship instruct with oars, Nor 
men to fetch him from those stranger sbores. 

Instruct (instrakt), v. Forms: 5-6 in- 
structe, (6 enstructe, Sc. instruck; pa. t. in- 
struct), 6-instruct. {[f. L. izstrucl-, ppl. stem of 
tnstruére to build, erect, set up, set in order, pre- 
pare, furnish, furnish with information, teach, f. z7- 
(In- 2) + strueére to pile up, build, etc.: see StRuc- 
TURE, and cf. F. z#s/rudve. The history in Eng. does 
not correspond with the sense-development in L.] 

I. 1. ¢rans. To furnish with knowledge or in- 
formation ; to train in knowledge or learning; to 
teach, educate. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 117 b, The examples of 
holy patriarkes, prophetes, apostles .. & holy fathers, en- 
structeth vs dayly. 1534 Waitinton 7x/lyes Offices 1. (1540) 
zo Plato dyd instructe Dyon a sycilyan. 1551 T. Witson 
Logtke (1580) 36 note, Had not the Gospel afore instructed 
me. 1588 Suaks. 77?f. A. v. i. 98 Indeede, 1 was their 
Tutor to instruct them. 1611 Biste 7ravsl. Pref 3 If we 
be ignorant, they [the Scriptures} will instruct vs. 1713 
Appison Catfo1. iv, Who like our active African instructs 
The fiery steed, and trains him to his hand? 1771 WesLey 
Serm.ii. div. i.§ 6 He..instructs the ignorant. 1838 LytTTon 
Alice 11. i, Her heart, perhaps, helped to instruct her under- 
standing. : ; a 

b. To furnish with knowledge or skill 272 an art 
or branch of study; to educate or train 27 the know- 
ledge of some particular subject; to give metho- 


dical teaching to. 

xsog Hawes Past. Pleas. vi. (Percy Soc.) 25 Besechynge 
her to enstretcte me shortely In her noble science. 1509 
Barciay Shyf of Folys (1874) I. 5 In comon places of the 
Cyte of Athenes he instruct and infourmed the peple in 
such doctrynes. 1697 Drypen Vire. Georg. 1. 261 Let him 
be Instructed there in Rules of Husbandry. 1745 BuTLer 
Serm. Christchurch Wks. 1874 11. 276 They ought to be 
instructed and exercised in what will render them useful to 
society. 1841 Borrow Zincal? 1. iv. 11. 294 Procured a 
teacher to instruct me in latin. 

+e. Const. of, Zo, with, inf., or clause. Obs. 

3477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 7 Instructe hem to 
haue goode eloquence and to escheue alle vanitees. 1529 
More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 123/1 Vhey.. were by hym in- 
structed of euerye trewth. 1595 Suaxs. Fok in. 1. 68, 1 
will instruct my sorrowes to bee proud. 1611 Bistr 1 Chron. 
xv. 22 He instructed about the song, because he was skilfull. 
— /sa, xxviii. 26 His God doth instruct him to discretion, 
and doth teach him. 1628 Gaute Pract. The. (1620) 394 
That he might instruct him to what he ought. 1749 Fiexp- 
inc Jom Fones vi.y, Books which..would instruct you bow 
to hide your thoughts. aie, Le 

+d. To teach (a thing). (Also with indirect 
personal obj.) Oés. 

1623 Weester Duchess of Malfii, i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 62/1 
To suspect a friend unworthily Instructs him the next way 
to suspect you. 1634 Sir T. Herpert Y7av. 191 The 
Brahming..very readily teach and instruct the perfect way 
unto damnation. 1670 Mitton Ast. Eng. iv. Wks. (1847) 
523/1 So perversely then was chastity instructed against the 
apostle's rule. 

2. To impart knowledge to (a person) concerning 
a particular fact or circumstance; to apprise, in- 
form. Const. TF 77, of, with, or with sadord, cé. 

2a1500 Chester Pl. xiii. 44 Mayster, instruct us in this 
case, Why this man blynd horne was. 1536 R. BEertey in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 35 Now y wyll_ynstrux your grace 
sumwatt of relygyus men. 1651 ‘1’. Witson Logike (1580) 
83 Beyng well instructed of his great worthines. 1603 
Suaks. A/eas. for M. 1. i. 81 A powre 1 haue, but of what 
strength and nature I am not yet instructed. 1638 Sir T. 
Herpert raz. (ed. 2) 52 Being instructed in the precise 
time ofhis Nativity, calculates his fortunes. 1652 H. Cocan 
tr. Scudery’s Ibrahint \. v. 103 Instructing my self in the 
Forms and Ceremonies that are to be observed. 1787 
Winter Syst. //usb. 53 Observations instruct me that they 
{ants} multiply and increase most in cold clayey soils. 187 
Morey Voltaire (1886) 11 There are, as history instructs 
us, eras of counsel and eras of execution. 


b. ref. To acquaint or inform oneself, to acquire 


information. (=F. s’istrzire.) 

16rx Coryat Crudities Ep. Ded., Any iudicious Reader 
may by the reading thereof much instruct himselfe with the 
forme of the Venetian gouernement. 1860 Tyspatt Glac. 
u. xi. 289, I was particularly desirous to instruct myself 
upon this important head. ; E ’ 

e. Eng. Law. To give information as a client 


to a solicitor, or as a solicitor to a counsel; to 
. > 
authorize one to appear as advocate (/Vharton's 


Law Lex. 1883). Cf. INnstRUCTION 4b. 

1836 Dickens Pickw. xviii, Having being instructed by 
Mrs. Martha Bardell, to commence an action against you 
for a breach of promise of marriage [etc.}. bid. xxxiv, il 
am instructed to say that it was put in the plaintiff's 
parlour-window just this time three years. 

3. To furnish with authoritative directions as to 
action (see INSTRUCTION 4); to direct, command. 

1g57 N. T. (Genev.) Jfatt. xiv. 8 She beyng before in- 
structed [135 Covero. beynge instructe] of her mother 
sayed, geue me here lohn Baptist head in, a platter. 1605 
Suaxs. Lear v. iii. 29 If thou do'st As this instructs thee, 
thou dost make thy way To Noble Fortunes. 1607 E. Grim- 
STONE tr. Gonlart’'s Alem. Hist. 436 After they were 
thoroughly instructed and informed of their charge. .wee 
sent them. @171§ Burnet Ozon Tite 1. (1725) I. 5 He was 
very particularly instructed in all the proper methods to 
gain upon the King’s confidence. 1766 Gorpsm. Vie. IV. 
vii, It was I that instructed my girls to encourage our 
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laudlord’s addresses. 1800 Med. Fru, U1. 315, I instructed 
bin to take two grains only of the Digitulis daily. 

Il. +4. (Chiefly foet.) ‘Yo put in order, put 
into form; to form; to ‘inform’; to make ready, 
prepare, equip, furnish. Oés, 

1624 B. Hotypay Serm. (1626) 29 A body which the 
breath of the Almighty will instruct with a soule. 1697 
Dryven Virg. Georg. m1. 202 Feed him with Herbs, whatever 
tbou canst find, Of generous Warmth ; and of salacious kind. 
..Anstructed thus, produce hin to ibe Fair, 1718 Pxior 
Solomon 11.658 The Maids in comely Order next advauce ; 
They beat the ‘Limbrel, and instruct the Dance. 1726 AvLIFFE 
Parergon (J.\, They speak to the merits of a cause, after 
the proctor has prepared and instructed the same fora hear- 
ing before the judge. 1774 IVestm. Mag. 11.654 These point 
the labour, and re ward assigu, Direct the batt’ry, and instruct 
the mine, ; 

5. Sc. Law. To furnish (a statement) with evi- 
dence or proof; to confirm by cvidencc, vouch, 
verify ; to prove clearly. 

1681 Stair /ust. Law Scot. iv. xv. § 5 Thirlaze of lands to 
mills of the Kings property is sufficiently instructed by use 
of coming to the mill, and paying the insucken multures. 
1727 P. WarKer Life Peden 12 (Jain.) It was also a day 
of very astonisbing apparitions .. which | can instruct the 
truth of. 1755 Guthrie's Trial 206 (Jam.) None should 
charge this sin on theinselves or others, unless they can prove 
and instruct the charge according toChrist'sexample. 1 
Act 31 & 32 Vict. c. 101 § 85 An extract retour or decree 
of general service .. instructing the propinquity of such 
person to the party whodicd lat vest. 1883 Law Kep. 9 
App. Cases 93 note, 1f the defender had been able to in- 
struct by evidence the averments be has placed on record. 

Instructable, obs. variant of INsTRUCTIBLE. 
Instructed (instrykted), p92. a. [f. Instruct 
v.+-ED1; taking the place of Instruct /fé. a.) 

1. Educated; taught; informed. 

1ssz Hucoer, Instructed, catechisatus, instructus, orna- 
tus .. catechumenus, Instructed in good maners, moratus. 
1553 Even 7reat. Newe Jud. (Arb.) 33 Magellanus sent 
with tbem .vii. men well instructed, 1611 Biste Zcclus. 
xxvi. 14 There is nothing so much worth, as a mind well 
instructed. 1671 Mitton Sasson 757 With more cautious 
and instructed skill. 1712 Srerie Spect. No. 539 Pp 1,1 can 
dunce very well .1..never exert my: instructed Chase ull 
I find Ihave engaged. Pursuer. @ 1871 Grote Eth. /ragm. 
iv. (1876) 77 As society becomes more instructed. 

+2. kurnished, fitted out, equipped; drawn up in 
order, arrayed. Ods. 

1552 [see 1]. 1596 Dacryorce tr. Leslie's List, Scot. x. 
430 An Jnglis nauie to the number of xvj verie weil in- 
Structet schipis. 1613-16 W. Browne rit. Past. 1. iv, 
instructed swarmes Of men iinmayl'd. 1656 Drvpen si vn. 
Mirab, clxiti, |nstructed ships shall sail to quick coinmerce. 

Hence Instructedly adv.; Instru‘ctedness. 

1628 (3p. Hatt Old Relig. 116 A commendation of the 
well instructeduesse of those people. 1873 Morey Strugele 
Nat, Educ. xii. 116 {t would be a most substantial gain if 
our tabouring class in England could all talk as articulately, 
as rationally, and as insiructedly..as you may trust the 
labouring class in Scotland to do. 

Instructer (instrykta:). 
-ER1.] One who instructs, 
now usually INsTRUCTOR. ) 

1535 CoveRDALe /sa. xxx. 20 Thine instructer fleyth not 
farre from the. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 32 We 
should haue an instructer at our elbowes. 1611 DBisLe Gen. 
iv. 22 Tubal-Cain an instructer of cuery artificer in brasse 
and iron. 1779-81 Jouxson L. ?., Pope Wks. IV. 4 Im- 
pressed with sucb veneration for his instructer. 1807 G. 
Cuatmers Caledonia 1.1, i. 3 The instructer of nations. 
1826 J. F. Coorer Mohicans (1829) 1. x. 130 The imperfect 
nomenclature of his provincial instructers. 

[Instructess, misprint for INstRUcTREss. J 

Instru‘ctible, ¢. rave. Also 7-able. ff. L. 
instruct-, ppl. stem (see IxsrRuCT v.) + -IBLE.] 
Capable of being instructed, open to instruction. 

1603 Fiorio WJontaigne 1. Wi. (1632) 175, As children pro- 
pose their essayes, instructable, not instructing. 1611 
Cotcr., Endoctrinable, docible, teacheable, instructable, 
1618 Bacon Submission to Ho. Lords (T.), A king..whose 
heart is instructible for wisdom and goodness. 

Instructing (instraktiy), vd/. 5d. [f. IN- 
sTRuct v. + -1ING!.] The action of the vb. In- 
STRUCT ; instruction. 

1557 Order Hospitalls C, For tbe better instructinge of 
your Worships toucbing tbe Government hercia, 1581 
Sipney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 48 Hee dooth not onely farre 
passe the Historian, but, for instructing, is well nigh com- 
parable to the Pbilosopber. 1670 Eactiarp Cont. Clergy 62 
Instead of a sober instructing the people in those eminent 
and excellent graces. at/vtb. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Kes. 1. 
iii, T'bough the Soldier wears openly .. his butchering-tool, 
nowhere, far as I have travelled, did the Schoolmaster make 
show of his instructing-tool. y 

Instructing (instru-ktin), 7/7. a. [f- as prec. 
+ -1nG2.] ‘That instructs, or gives instruction or 
information ; instructive. 

1581 Sipney A fol. Poetrie (Arb.) 35 Thought not histori- 
call acts, but instructing Parables. a 1688 W. CiacetT 
17 Sevm. (1699) 81 How instructing ought to be our profes- 
sion, 1754 RicHARDSON Grandison (1810) V1. lii. 347 * See 
my dear young ladies’, said the happy and instructing Mrs. 
Shirley .. ‘the reward of duty, virtue, and obedience’, 
180z Mar. Encewortn JJoral T. (1816) 1. xiv. 112 Instruct- 
ing narrative. 1893 Westw. Gaz. 3 Oct. 6/1 He went with 
Instruciing-constable Bb and searched tbe prisoner 
Cc. *s house. \ 

Instruction (instro‘kfan). [a. OF. ¢v-, en- 
struction, -cton (1348 in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. 22- 
struction, ad. L, instruction-em, n. of action f. 
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1. The action of instructing or teaching ; the im- 
parting of knowledge or skill; education; + infor- 
mation. 

1506 GuviForDE /’zlgr. (Camden) 30 There was ne proces- 
syon, nor shewynge, nor instruccion of the holy places. 
1548 Hatt Chron., //en. V ob, Bryng up my lytle infant 
.. that... by your instruction, he may prove pullitike. 1589 
Purtennam Lag. Pocsie 1. x. (Arb. 39 he instruction of 
morall doctrines. 1662 STILLINGFL. Usig. Sacr. ui. iv. § 4 
We see what care God took for the instruction of his people 
in a time of 50 yenerall an Aposiacy. 1781 Ginuon Decl. & 
F. xavit, (id. iz The faitb of a soldier is commonly the 
fruit of instruction, rather than of inquiry. 1861 Janes 
2g Aug., The old antithesis between ‘instruction’ and 
‘education’ siill continues to perplex scrupulous ininds. 

2. Vhe knowledge or teaching uuparted. With 
anand p/. An itein of hnowledge imparted ; an 
instructive rule, a precept, a lesson. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi. (MS. Cott. Aug. A. iv’. 
Whan sche hadde bus... 3oue instruccion Pleyn doctrine 
and informacion {iow he schal skape be dangeris by and by. 
¢1449 PecOUK oe he Prol. 1 He 3cucth instruccioun of 
correpcioun and of correpting. 1526 Pilger. ferf. (W. de 
W. 1531) § Moralytees and instruccyons of good maner and 
pollicy. 1662 SriciinceL. Orig. Sacr.1. iv. § 1 All the Philo- 
sophy and instruction they had, was from their Poets, and 
was all couched in verse. 1796 Miss Burney Casilla 1. 
67 She gave her various instructions low to set off her 
person to most advantage. 1873 1. Fexcuson isc. q1 Lt 
is good .. to profit by the instructions of the pulpit. 

+ 3. Knowledge imparted concerniag a particular 
fact or circumstance; information. With az and 
pl., An item of iuformation imparted or acquired, 
an account, a narrative. Ods. 

1425 W. Paston in 7. Lett. No. 5. I. 19, I sende yow 
copies and a trewe instruccion of the seyd niatier. 1533 
More Avch. /// Whs. 6,/2 Uhe messenger sent back w- 
thanks, & some secret instrucciun of y® protectors niind. 
1548 {late Chron., /len. 77, Or thei from thence de- 
aed thei had knowledge and true instruccion that the 

Jolplyn .. was reculed. 1655 Furtrn Ch. //ist. 1x, ti. § 21 
May they..(if having the conveumencies of leisure, and 
instructions be pleased to perfect this my Catalogue. 

4. A making known to a person what he is re- 
quired to do; a direction, an order, a mandate | oral 
or written). Now usu. 7¢7.: Directions, orders, 

1433 Lyoc. Leg. S. Edmund wi. 993 (Horstm.) Afiter 
the fourme off his Instruccioun He fulwed theffect off his 
auysioun. 1494 Fanyan Chrom vi. clx. 152 Whan Lewys 
had gyuen answere .. and geuen vnto theyin other instruc- 
cions, he sent them forthe agayn. 1513 Moke in Grafton 
Chron. (1568) 11. 771 Some of the company had .. secret 
instruction .. to take hym. 1640-4 in Rushw. //is!. Codd. 
an. (1692) 1. 620 We read the fourth Article of our Instruc- 
tions to the whole Company. 21715 Burnet Own Time 
nN. (1725) 1. 242 He had an instruction to pass an act of 
indemnity. 1725 N. Rosinson 7h, /Aysick 287 If these 
Instructions .. be but punctually attended to, he need not 
fear any Returns of his Cholic Pains. 1860 ‘Iyxpatt Glac. 
1. xxvii. 215 My voice could be beard, and my instructions 
understood. 

b. Direction given to a solicitor or counsel. 

a 1734 Nortu Life Ld. Guilford (1808) 1. 156 An attorney 
..said that he had given the serjeant his fee, and instructions 
over night, to move for him. 1768 Biackstone Comm, 111. 
iti. (1809 29 A counsel is not answerable for any matter by 
him spoken, relative to the cause in hand, and suzgested in 
his client’s instructions, 1837 Dickens Prckze. xxxiv, At- 
torneys..from that spot can whisper in the ear of the leading 
counsel in the case, any instructions that nay be necessary 
during the progress of the trial. 

Instructional (instrokfanal), a. 
AL. ] 

1, Of or pertaining to instruction or teaching; 
educational. 

1801 W. Tayzor in Monthly Mag. XAil. 585 The most 
satisfactory account of the instructional state of France. 
1850 /art's Mag. XVII. 595/2 From the want of a suffi- 
cient instructional machinery. 1873 Daily News 4 Aug., 
The instructional cooking college at Aldershot. 1898 [Veséo. 
Gaz, 28 Mar. 7/3 Tbe training brig Vandever .. leaving 
Portsmouth Harhour under sail with a crew of boys for tbe 
first instructional cruise of the season to-day. 

2. Conveying instruction or information. 

1832 Examiner 566 1 It contains no instructional matter 
as to tbe framing cf bills. 1882 W. SHarpe D. G. Rossetti 
415 A sonnet meant to convey an iustructional idea. 

Instru‘ctionary, 2. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ARY.} = prec. 

1861 Times 7 Oct., It is important that a mode) and in- 
structionary’ farm sbould pay. 

Instructive (instraktiv), a. [f. L. zastrauct-, 
ppl. stem (sce Instruct v.) + -IvE. Cf. F. 72- 
structif, -tve (14th c. in Godef. Comp/.).] Having 
the character or quality of instructing; conveying 
instruction or knowledge. 

1611 Fiorio, /ustruttiuo, instructive. 1615 J. STEPHENS 
(title) Essays and Characters Ironica and Instructive. 
1653 R. SanpErs PAysiogn. 156 This Cbapter sball be more 
instructive tben what hath been spoken of itelswhere. 1708 
Brit, Apollo No. 104. 1/2 Yo Peruse those Instructive writ- 
ings. 1738 Jounson Van. Him. Wishes 50 Once more, 
Democritus, arise on earth, Witb cheerful wisdom and in- 
structive mirth. 1848 W. H. Bartrett Fg3ft to Pal, xx. 
(1879) 440 The structure of these sepnichres. «iS instructive 
in regard to the prevalent method of burial. 

Instructively (instraktivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -Ly 2,] In an instructive manner; so as to in- 
struct ; + by way of instruction. 

1631 Celestina Ep. Ded. Aiijb, It_is written reprehen- 
sively and not instruciively. 1719 D’'Urrey P#lis 1. 359 
Whilst Books Instructively do Science raise. 1875 WHITNEY 
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Life Lang. viii. 145 No exercises of reason..are so closely 
and instructively parallel as these two. 

Instructiveness (instrvktivnés). [fas prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being instructive, 

1661 Bover Siyle of Script. (1675) 130 Phe psegnant instruc 
tiveness of the Scripture. 1875 Maine //ést. /nst. vii. 226 
A phenomenon of little interest and of no instructiveness, 
1886 March, fxam, 18 Jan. 5/5 An experiment..which is 
full of instructiveness for tbe country at large, 

Instructor (instroktas). Also 5-6-our. [a. 
L.. sastructor yreparer (in med.L., teacher), agent-n. 
from instrucre to InstRucT, Orig. in Al. form 
ausiruclour = ¥F. instructeur (14th ¢. in Godef. 
Compl.).] One who instructs; a teacher. 

_ 1460 Carorave Chron, (Rolls, 260 Thei_were principal 
instructouris of leretikes 1530 f’atsen. Epistle to King 

1852) 7 Maister. ne Dewes, somtyme instructour to 
yuur novle grace in this selie tonge. 1576 Fiiminc /'anofl. 
/pist. 213 Yo the end hee might winne Heraclitus to 
be his insiructour. 1583 ffottywaxn Campo at fier 53 
The most famous instructor of children. 1693 Dryvpen 
Furvenal Ded. (1697) 61 Horace is somewhat the belter 
Instructor of the two. .his Instructions are more general ; 
Juvenal's more limited. 1715 De For Lam. fustruct. 1. i. 
(1841) 1. 29 The Spirit is the secret instructor. 1873 Act 36 
4 37 b ict. c. 77 § 13 A permanent staff, consistmg of au 
officer. and of so many scamen instructois as may seem fit. 
1875 Jowett /’/a’o (ed. 2 V. 397 let the judgment of them 
rest with the instructor of youth. 

transf,_ 1879 McCartuy Ow Times 11 xxix. 369 Such 
listory..is of liule value as an instructor in the Icssons of 
the tines and events it deals with. 

b. sfec. in Amencan colleges: A college teacher 
inferior in rank toa professor; vatintsly = Reader, 
Teacher, Lecturer, or Tutor, in an I:nglish college 
cr university. 

1900 //arvard Univ. Catal, 18)9-1400, 17 Lecturers and 
Instructors. 

lience Instru‘ctorship, the office or post of an 
instructor. 

1882-3 Schaff's Fucycl. Relig. Knowl. 11). 2-44 Recently 
the instructorship has been changed toa professurship. 1890 
fall Mall G, 23 Oct. 1/3 lo found, or aid in founding, an 
instructorship in road engineering. 

Instructress (instivktrés),  [f. Insrrecror 
or -Ek +-ks8 J A female imstructar, Alsa fig. 

1630 Dxatuwait Eng. Gent ut 75 tducation is the 
Seasoner or instructresse [ed. 1641 aspx. instructess) of 
Youth, in principles of knowledge [etc.]. 1742 Kicuakvson 
Pamela \V.38 You must allow me to look upon youas.. 
nry Histructiess. 1825 Lytton Sadkland 28 ‘bo be the in- 
s‘ructress of an infant, a Mot er should be its playmate. 
1845 K. W. {lamittox a Educ. ix. (ed. 2) 229 Tt will be 
said, that the Church of the Country is the proper in- 
sirucutress of the people. 

+Instructrice. O¢s.rare—'. [f, INstruct- 
on, after fem. forms from F’, in -7¢ce.] = prec. 

_ 1531 Evvor Gov, mi. iil, Knowledge also, as a perfeyte 
instructrice and miastresse. declareth by what ineane the 
sayd preceptes of reason. may be well vnderstande. 

+ Instrumency. Ods. rare. [ineg. f. Instrr- 
MENT, after sbs. in -ENCY from adjs. in -ENT.] = IN- 
SYRUMENTALITY I, 

1675 Woopueap, etc. Paraphr. eb. 11 Deliverances .. 
done Ly the justruinency cf tbe angels. 

Instrument (i‘nstrinént , 56. [a. VF. tnst u- 
ment (14th c.; the earlicr fourm was es(rument!), or 
ad. L. ¢nstriiment-um jrovisicn, apparatus, furni- 
ture, an implement or tool, a document, f. zsstracre 
to fit out, equip, InsrKuct.] 

1. That which is used by an agent in or for the 
performance of an action; a thing with or through 
which something is done or effected ; anything that 
serves or contributes to the accomplishment of a 
purpose or end; a means, 

1340 Hamrore Pr. Conse. 3139 Bot pat fire .. es An in- 
strument of Goddes ryghtwysnes. 1387-8 1. Usk Test. 
Love im. vi. (Skeat) |. 52 Ye han in your bodie diue:s mem- 
bers, and fine sondrie wittes,.. whiche thynges as instru- 
mentes ye vsen, as your handes apart to handle. « 1477 
Caxton Fason 37 Spekyng with the mouth whiche is instru- 
nient of the dischargyng and discouering of hertes. ¢ 1532 
Du Wes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 987 This verbe av the which 
is an instrument wherby we do expresse by our wordes all 
verbes passives. 1570 1. Norton tr. A owel's Catech. (1853) 
180 Faith is not the cause but the instrument of justification, 
1605 Suaks. Lear v. iii. 171 The Gods are iust, and of our 
pleasant vices Make instruments to plague vs. 1675 Baxter 
Cath. Theol. 1.1. 107 Properly an Instrunient is an efficient 
cause moved by the principal to an effect above its proper 
virtue. 1776 Ava Soith WW’, 4.19. 1. (1869) Hi. 2 Among 
the Tartars..cattle are the instruments of commerce. 1807 
T. THomson Chem. (ed. 3) 11. 521 Tbe importance of the 
salts as cbemical instruments is very much connected with 
their solubility in water, 1846 WaicuT Ess, Jit. Ages V1. 
xix. 259 At all periods of English history, songs and Vallads 
were the popular instruments equally of libel and of praise. 

b. A person made use of by another person or 
being, for the accomplishment of a purpose. (In 


mod. use often taken as fig. from 2: cf. /o0/.) 
a1340 Hameore Psalter xliv. 2 comm., His insirument, 
whaim he fedis as he will. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Afan of Law's 
T. 272 Thou madest Eua brynge vs in seruage.. Thyn In- 
strument so.. Makestow of wommen whan thou wolt bigile. 
1548 Haut Chron , Hen. V 68 The duke of Purgoyn was a 
convenient organe and a necessary instrument to conveigh 
his desires to his purpose. 1611 SHAKs. IWant. 7.1. it. 415 
He sweares, As he had sceen’t, or beene an Instrument To 
vice you to’. 1661 Bramuat Just Mind. iii. 43 God used 
bim as an instrument to reform bis Church. 1726 SwiFT 
Gulliver 1. v, 1 would never be an instrument of bringing a 
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free and brave people into slavery. 1867 Bricut S£. 
America 29 June 11876) 144 Lodo honour to a most eminent 
instrument in the achievement of that freedom. 1896 Daily 
News 28 Apr. 3/1 he divergence between Mr. Chamberlain 
and his instrument in South Africa has been no less marked. 

2. A material thing designed or used for the ac- 
complishment of some mechanical or other physical 
effect ; a mechanical contrivance (usually one that 
is portable, of simple construction, and wielded or 
operated by the hand) ; a tool, implement, weapon. 

Now usually distinguished from a ¢oo/, as being used for 
more delicate work or for artistic or scientific purposes: a 
workman or artizan has his /oo/s, a draughtsman, surgeon, 
dentist, astronomical observer, his insérvusments, astin- 
guished from a machine, as being simpler, having less mech- 
anism, and doing less work of itself; but the terms overlap. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvil. 342 The ynglis host.. With In- 
strumentis on seir maneris, As scaftatis, ledderis, and couer- 
yngis, Pykis, howis, and ek stafi-slyngis. ¢ 1391 CHAUCER 
Astrol. Prol. p 1 Conclusions apertenyng to the same in- 
strument [Astrolabe]. 1434-50 tr. A/igden (Rolls) I. 357 
Berenge in theire honde an instrumente callede a sparih. 
1530 Patscr. 234/2 Instrument of any handy crafte, ov/¢/. 
rsg2 SHaks. Rom. 4 Ful. v. ili, 200 Here is a Frier, and 
Slaughter’d Romeos man, With Instruments vpon them fit 
to open These dead mens Tombes. 1611 Bisce 2 Sav. 
xxiv. 22 Here be oxen for burnt sacrifice, and threshing in- 
struments. 1634 Sir T. Herpert Srav. 147 A Crossebowe, 
3. not comparable to the Gun (an instrument they now 
make practice of). 1658 W. SanpERson Graphice 68 Take 
a needle or small pointed Instrument, heated in a Candle. 
1672 Petry Pol. Anat. (1691) 49 An Instrument to measure 
the Motion of the Wind. 1774 M. Mackenzie A/ariéime 
Surv. 74 The other Distances may be got sufficiently exact 
by Intersections of a good Needle, without any other Instru- 
ment to take the Angles, 1843 J. CLason Serv. xi. 189 
Instruments of torture are unknown. JA/Zod. A case of mathe- 
matical instruments. “he surgeon had to use instruments. 

+ b. collect. Apparatus. (A Latinism.) Odés. 

1671 Mitton /. &. 111.388 Much ostentation vain of fleshly 
arm, And fragile arms, much instrument of war. 

3. spec. A contrivance for producing musical 
sounds, by the vibrations of some solid material 
(as strings, reeds, rods, membranes, etc.), or of a 
body of air in a pipe or tube. 

Musical instruments are commonly classified as Wtnp 
instruments, STRINGED instruments, and instruments of 
Percussion (most REED instruments being classed under 
wind instruments): see these words. 

cr290 5. Eng. Leg. 1. 225/191 As a fipele his wynges furde 
.. Muriere Instrument neuere nas pan his wyngen were! 
13.. LLL. Aliit. P. B. 1081 Aungelles with instrumentes of 
nrganes & pypes. ¢1381 CHaucer “art. Foules 197 Of Instreu- 
mentis of strengis in a-cord Herde I so pleye, and rauyshyng 
swetnesse. ¢1400 MAuNDEV. (Roxb.) xix. 88 Next. .gase all 
pe mynistralles .. with all maner of instruments of music. 
a 1533 Lo. Berners /f«on li. 172, 1am a mynstrell as thou 
seest here by myne instrumentes. 1540 in Old City Acc. 
Bk in Archol, Frat. XLIU, Pd to y* clarke for playeng 
of y* yensterment iiij#. 1604 SHaks. O¢A, ut. i. 6 Are these 
I pray you, winde Instruments? 1796 Jane AusTEN Pride 

Prey. vi. (1813) 20, I am going to open the instrument, 

liza, and you know what follows. 1815 — Loma (1870) 
III. x. 287 She..put the music aside, and..closed the instru- 
ment. 1863 Loncr. Wayside nn Prel. 271 The instrument 
on which he played Was in Cremona’s workshops made. 

+4. A part of the body having a special func- 
tion ; an organ. .Ods. 

€1386 Cuaucer IVife’s Prol. 149 In wyfhode I wol vse 
myn Instrument As frely as my inakere hath it sent. c1g00 
tr. Secreta Secret., Gow. Lordsh, (E, Is. T. 5.) 79 Cold 
water dronkyn yn wynter..destruys be Instrumentis of be 
brest, & harmys pe longys. 1572 J. Jones Lathes of Bath 
nu. 18a, Instr'iment, or organ [of taste] is a skinne pellicle, 
or philme, stretched in the over part of the tongue. 1656 
Riperey Pract. Physick 28 Whatsoever is troublesome to 
the instruments of breathing. 1718 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
Relig. Philos, (1739) I. xiii. § x Among all the Instruments 
which Animals use, those of the external Senses are least 
of all known to us. 

5. Law. A formal legal document whereby a 
tight is created or confirmed, or a fact recorded ; 
a formal writing of any kind, as an agreement, 
deed, charter, or record, drawn up and executed in 
technical form, so as to be of legal validity. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 257/1 It ought to he myn for 
Thaue therofan Instrument publyque. 1494 FAByan Chron. 
vit. 344 The sayde lordys shewyd an instrument or wrytynge, 
at y® which hynge many labellys with sealy's, as the Kynges 
seale, syr Edwarde hys sonnys seale, wt many other of the 
nobles of the lande. 1523 Lp. Berners Frozss. I. clxxiv. 211 
Of this ordynaunce and bondes there were made instrumentes 
publykes, and letters patentes, seyled by bothe Kynges. 
1570 BucHANAN Admonit, Wks. (1892) 28 Y* cardinall 
Betoun quha be ane fals instrument had taken y® suppreme 
authoritie to himself. 1607 Vorsett /our-f. Beasts (1658) 
214 There were present at the sight hereof seven publick 
Notaries, which called witnesses, and made instruments 
thereupon, 1660 vial Regic. 45 We shall show that In- 
strument, that was made under the Hand, and Seal, of the 
Prisoner at the Bar, as well as others, for Execution of the 
King: that Bloody Warrant. 1767 BLacKsTone Comm. 
II. ix. 142 We may observe, in Madox’s collection of 
antient instruments, some leases for years of a pretty early 
date. 1827 Hatiam Const. Hist. (1876) II. x. 245 The 
instrument under which he {Cromwell] took his title ac- 
corded to him no unnecessary executive authority. 1845 
MsCutrocu Taxation 11. vi. § 3 (1852) 284 The payment of 
the proper duty is made essential to the validity of an 
instrument. 1866 Crump Banking v. 104 Where an instru. 
ment is drawn in a careless way, in the form of a promissory 
note, and accepted, and indorsed as a bill of exchange. 

b. Se. Law. A formal and duly authenticated 
record, drawn up by a notary-public, of any trans- 


action; hence /o ask, give, take instruments. 
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1535 Lynpesay Safyre 2832 (Bannatyne MS.) To that, 
my lordis, planely we disconsent ; Notar, thairof 1 tak ane 
instrument. 1540 Sc. Acts Fas. V,c. 81 Gif the Notar and 
Scribe of courte refusis to giue instrumentes, actes, or notes 
to ony persones desirand the samin, he sall tine his office. 
1572 BucHanan Detect. Wary F ij (Jam.), Upon the quhilk 
..the said aduocate askit an act of Court and Instrumentis, 
and desyrit of the Justice proces conform thairto. a 1693 
Urownart Rabetats 111. xxiil, We will take Instrument form- 
ally and authentically extended, to the end he be not, after 
his Decease declared an Heretick. 1814 Scott Wav. |, The 
Baron of Brad wardine then took instruments..bearing that 
all points and circumstances of the act of homage had been 
rite et solenniter acta et peracta. 1897 Johnston of War- 
viston’s Diary (Scot. Hist. Soc.) 96 zoe¢e, Instruments are 
the formal and duly authenticated narrative by a Notary 
public of res geséae of which a person interested desires to 
preserve a record. The practice of taking instruments is 
now confined for the most part to Church Courts. 

6. altrib. and Comd., as tnstrument-maker, -mak- 
ing (usually scientific instruments). 

ax691 Boyte Hist. Arr (1692) 99 Made by a skilful 
Mathematical-Instrument-maker. 1770 BaRRiNGTON in P/7é. 
Trans. LX1. 294, I..directed two rain-gages .. to be made 
by your instrument-maker. 1836 Dusourc !fo/in ix. (1878) 
269 The Italian renown for instrument-making attained its 
climax by the productions of..Straduarius and Guamerius. 
1876 Preece & Sivewricut 7elegrapAy 280 The upper and 
lower rows of terminals are used for the ‘Up’ and ‘ Down’ 
line wires: the two intermediate rows are ‘Instrument’ 
terminals. /é/d. 294 The instrument counters and floors. 


Instrument (i‘nstrzmént, instrament), v. [f. 
prec. sb.: cf. F. tustrumenter (1440 in Hatz,- 
Darm.). For the pronunciation cf. COMPLIMENT v.] 

1. Law. a. intr. To draw up an instrument (see 
prec. 5). b. ¢rans. To address an instrument to, 


petition by means of an instrument. 

1719 Descr. Parish of Deer in Alex. Smith Aberdeensh, 
(1875) 1065 The presbitry instrumented in terms of the act 
of parliament, to make patent doors for them. 1752 
J. Loututan Form of Process (ed. 2) 74 When the sixty 
Days are run, and no Indictment execute, then the Prisoner 
instruments the Lord Advocate..and thereafter presents 
a Petition..for Letters of Liberation. 

2. Afus. To arrange or score (a piece of music) 
for instruments, esp. for an orchestra. 

1822 Blackw, Mag. X11. 443 These he hastily wrote down 
upon scraps of paper, and next morning arranged them; or, 
to make use of his own term, instrumented them. 1845 
E. Hoimes Afozart 136 Mozart. .is deep in a ‘ Miserere’.. 
to contain three choruses, a fague, and a duet, and to be 
instrumented for a large orchestra. 1878 E. Prout in Grove 
Dict. Atlus. 1. 35 note, The Te Deum and Acis were instru- 
mented by Mendelssohn. 

Instrumental (instrme-ntal), a. and sd, [a. 
F. instrumental (Orcsme, 14th c.), ad. med.L. 
insirtimenialis : see INSTRUMENT sd. and -AL.] 

A. ad). 

1. Of the natnre of an instrument (material or 
subservient) ; serving as an instrument or means ; 
contributing to the accomplishment of a purpose 
or result. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. it. xx{i). (Add. MS. 27944), 
Yhe cause material and instrumental [L, éxs/rumentals) is 
in the tonge. 1478 Hlousek. Ord. (1790) 44 No fees of plate 
hor sylver, but it be in fee nctrumiental toals perused hy occu- 
pation. 1576 Freminc Panopl, Epist. To Rdr. pvb, The 
service of his naturall abilities, and the use of his instru- 
mental! powers. 1583 StuBBES Anat. Abus. 1. (1882) 59 We 
giue unto God .. the cheefest rule in all things, all other 
creatures being but the instrumentall, or secundarie causes. 
1697 tr. Burgersdicius Ais Logic 1. xvii. 65 Vhe Instru- 
mental Cause is that which subserves the principal Cause 
in its Effecting. 1766 Forpyce Serm. Yang. Worm. (1767) 
II. xi. 137 The insirumental duties of religion, as they are 
usually termed, 1848 H. Rocers £ss. (1874) I. vi. 322 The 
art of persuasive argumentation will, like every other in- 
strumental art, be capable of abuse. 

b. Const. fo, 272; +22f.; rarely + of, + for. 

1650 Jer. Tayror Holy Living (J.), Prayer, which is in- 
strumental to every thing. 1655 Hartiis Ref Silk-worm 
To Rdr., Then would all hands be set a-work, and eve 
one would become instrumentall to serve himselfe and his 
Neighbours in Love. 1663 Dryoen IVild Gallant ww.i, You 
have been instrumental, I hear, of my Preferment. 1666 
Pepys Diary 28 Apr., My Lady Castlemaine is instrumental 
inthis Matter. 17a2 Sewet Hist. Quakers (1795) 1. Pref. 
9, I was prepared to be instrumental for such a work as this. 
1736 Butter Anal. 1. ii, Wks. 1874 I. 57 Instrumental in 
bringing about revolutions. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets i.17 
Zeal for greater rigour of thought was instrumental in de- 
veloping a new vehicle of language in the creation of a prose 
style. 1881 J. Simonin Nature XXIV. 372/1 When the life 
of either man or brute is to be made merely instrumental to 
the establishment of a scientific truth. 

ce. Serving well for the purpose; serviceable, 


useful; effective, efficient. Now rare or Obs. 

1602 SHaks. f/am. 1. ii. 48 The Head is not more Natiue 
to the Heart, The Hand more Instrumental] to the Mouth. 
1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1. 26 How instrumental soever 
the Captain hath been, the General usually carries away the 
honour of the Action. 1674 Essex Papers (Camden) 249 
My Lord Conway & Sr Arthr Forbese have bin instru- 
mentall & usefull to me herein. 1709 Swirt Advancen. 
Relig. Wks. 1755 UH. 1. 115 It would be very instrumental 
to have a law made. 178a PriestLey Corrupt. Chr. 1. i. 
175 Those truths which are most instrumental. 


2. Of, pertaining to, performed with, or arising 
from, a material instrument; due to the instrument 
(as zstrumental error). 

1644 Nye Gunnery 11. (1647) 47 The degree in the Circle, 


that was cut in the Circle of the Instrument, when you 
made your Instrumentall observation. 1760 PEMBERTON in 


INSTRUMENTALITY. 


Phil. Trans. L1, 921 The instrumental construction pro- 
posed by Mr. Collins will very readily give the true latitude. 
1797 Downinc Disord. Horned Cattle 129 All instrumental 
methods of extraction I wish to avoid as niuch as possible. 
1830 Herscuer Stud. Nat. Phil. 125 We are obliged to 
have recourse to instrumental aids. 1858 — Oxt/. Astron. 
(ed. 5) iii. § 141 Such inquiries constitute the theory of in- 
strumental errors. 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. 1X. 70 No instru- 
mental treatment had taken place that day. 

3. Of mnsic: Performed on, or composed for, an 
instrument or instruments. (Opp. to vocal.) 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. heading, Oi musike: mun- 
dain, humayn, and instrumental. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
v. xxxvill. § 2 They which .. require the abrogation of in- 
strumentall musique. 1641 Evetyn Diary 5 Oct., His 
three daughters entertained us with rare music, vocal and 
instrumental. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. tv. 686 With Heav'nly 
touch of instrumental sounds In full harmonic number 
joind. 1891 Yinzes 8 Oct. 7/3 When these alone sing, the 
balance is better kept by omitting the instrumental parts. 

b. Of the nature of, or belonging to, a musical 
Instrument. rare. 

a 1683 Watton Angler i. (1886) 15 The nightingale... 
breathes such sweet loud music out of her little instrumental 
throat. a1822z SHELLEY 70 Constantia Singing iii, Vhe 
blood and life within those snowy fingers Teach witchcraft 
to the instrumental strings. 

+4. Old Physiol. Having a special vital func- 
tion; that is a bodily organ; organic. (Cf. In- 
STRUMENT sé, 4.) Obs. 

1533 Ervot Cast. Helthe (1541) 1ob, Members instrumentall 
{are] The stomake: The raines: The bowelles: All the 
great synewes. 1578 Banister //ist. Maniv. 44 A Muscle.. 
is an instrumentall part of the body. 1607 Torsert Four-f. 
Beasts (1658) 266, I wish all Farriars..to know the causes of 
all diseases, as well in the parts similar as instrumental. 

5. Gram, The name of a case in the declensions 
of some languages (as Sanskrit and Slavonic), de- 
noting that zv77h or dy which something is done. 

Called also ‘the ablative of the instrument’, and by early 
authors of English Sanskrit grammars causative, and i72- 
plementive. The Skr. name is £a7ana ineans, instrument. 

1806 Carey Sungskrit Gram, 864 Of the instruinental case 
after the verb. 1813 W. Tayior in J/onthly Rev. UXXI. 
476 Several Slavonian dialects .. have seven cases, the six 
cases of the Latins, and an instrumental case. 1874-5 Pa- 
pitton A/a. Comp, PAtlol. (1877) 106 In both languages 
{Greek and Latin] we shall find remnants of both locative 
and instrumental forms. 1879 WuttnNEY Sanscrtt Gram. 
§ 283 Many instrumental constructions .. call in translation 
for other prepositions than ‘with’ or ‘by’; yet the true 
instrumental relation is usually to be traced. 

6. Law. =INSTRUMENTARY a. 3. rare. 

1790 Dattas Awer. Law Rep. 1. 209 Instrumental wit- 
nesses are always called upon. 

B. sé. 

+1. That which is instrumental to some end or 
purpose (see A. 1); an instrument, means. Obs. 

{1s97 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. Q, To demon- 
strate, not only the materialle and formal principles, but 
the Instrumentalles.] 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. ul. i. § 10 
Unto the deepe, fruitefull, and operative studie of many 
Scyences..Bookes be not the only Instrumentals. 1643 
Sir J. Spetman Case of Affairs 11 ‘Through the concurrence 
of those that are the instrumentals of His restraint. 

+2. An ‘instrumental’ part of the body (see 
A. 4); 2 bodily organ. Obs. 

1541 R. Copano Guyi/on’s Quest. Chirurg. etc., As to the 
seconde questyon that asketh why they [members] be called 
organykes & instrumentalles. 1564 P. Moore Hope Health 
1. iv. 7 Some cther partes in the body be called .. instru- 
mentalles and vnlyke partes. 

3. Gram. The instrumental case, ‘the ablative of 
the instrument’: see A. 5. 

1806 Carey Sunugskrit Gram. 35 There are seven cases, 
viz. the Nominative, Accusative, Instrumental [etc.]. 1824 
Heako Russ. Gram. § 9 Vhere are six cases in the Russian 
Language: the Nominative, the Accusative, the Genitive, 
the Dative, the Instrumental, the Prepositional. 1879 Sweet 
Anglo-Sax. Kdr. (ed. 2) Introd. 48 Adjectives have the 
three genders of nouns, and the same cases, with the addi- 
tion of the instrumental. 1879 WHitNEY Sanscrit Grant. 
§ 278 The instrumental is originally the zzth-case: it de- 
notes adjacency, accompaniment, association—passing over 
into the expression of means and instrument (zw7t4 and éy). 

Instrume‘ntalist. [f.InsrRuMENTAL + -1s7.] 

1. One who plays on a musical instrument; a 
performer of instrumental music. (Opp. to voca/ist.) 

1823 Herald in Spirtt Pub. Frnds. (1824) 108 There are 
many aspiring instrumentalists who protest boldly against 
the monopoly. 1864 H. Spencer //lustr. Univ. Progr. 26 
Uniting the now separate offices of poet, composer, vocalist, 
and instrumentalist. 1871 A¢henzumn 2 Dec. 727 This body 
of vocalists and instrumentalists. . 

b. A composer of instrumental music. rave. 

1880 W. S. Rocxstro in Grove Dict, A/us. 11.572 The age 
in which he [Beethoven] lived produced more than one in- 
strumentalist of the highest order. 

2. An advocate of the use of instrumental music 
in public worship. xovce-z5se. 

1882-3 in Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 1961 An injunc- 
tion is more than a permission, which is all for which most 
instrumentalists contend. 

Instrumentality (i:nstrménteliti). [fas 
prec. + -ITY.] 

1. The quality or condition of being instru- 
mental; the fact or function of serving or being 
used for the accomplishment of some purpose or 
end; agency. 

1651 Baxter Jf, Baft. 332 They say Their own Faith is 
Physically the efficient instrumentall cause of their own 
forgiveness and justification; Yea that it is a Passive Re- 
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ception of Christ himself (by the said Physicall tnstrument- 
ality). 1692 Ray Dissol. World iii, (1732) 9 Ly the Inter- 
vention and Instrumentality of second Causes. 1747 BuTLER 
Serm, fo, Lords Wks. 1874 II. 292 Civil government is 
that part of God's government .. ‘hich he exercises by the 
instrumentality of men. 1849 Macautay /fist. Eng. vii. 
1]. 254 An interest was established in the army by the 
instrumentality of Churchill. 

2. with p¢, That which serves or is employed for 
some purpose or end; a means, an agency. 

a Hey Hare Prim. Orig. Alan, w. ii. 295 God needed not 
the subsidiary Instrumentalitics of Nature to compleat his 
Work. 1833 I. Tayvtor Fazat.1. 11 The moral and intelli- 
gent instrumentality .. is nothing clse than the vital furce 
which animates each single believer. 1838 GLapsrone State 
tr Rel. CA, iv. (L.), From that liability to abuse with which 
state power is charged, no human instrumentality is exempt. 
1875 Maine /fist. /nst. ix. 255 One of the most powerful 
instrumentalities in the historical transforination of the 
civilised world, 


t+tInstrumentalize, v. O/s. 
-1ZE.] 

1. ¢rans. To make or render instrumental to some 
end; to fashion into an instrument; to organize. 

1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits To Rdr., Hee instru- 
mentalized their braine in such sort, as they might receiue 
it with ease. /6i:/. 1616) 50 If a reasonable soule informe 
a well instrumentalized hodie .. his knowledge comes little 
behind that of the subtillest deuill, 1629 T. Avams edit. 
Creed Wks. 1862 111.147 God first instrumentalised a perfect 
body, and then infused a living soul. 

2. To measure or reckon by means of instruments. 

1610 W. Fotkincuam Art of Survey u. iv. 53 If the place 
cannot bee brought within view, instrumentalize the tract 
at Randon, /6i¢., To instrumentalize a distance, first point- 
forth two competent stations, and from the first quantulate 
the angle betwixt the marke and second station. 

Instrumentally Jinstrwmentali), adv. [f. 
INSTRUMENTAL @. + -LY *.] 

1. 1n an instrumental manner; in the way of in- 
strumentality. a. Asan instrument or means; by 
being employed for some purpose. 

1581 Snenwin in Confer. 1. (1584! Eiv, Faith iustifieth in- 
strumentally. 1608 A. Witter Herapla Exod. 41 Angels 
.. May instrumentallie pronounce the blessings of God. 
gaz G. Cary Phys, Phyla tick 146 God..Excommunicates 
Efficiently, the Clergy do it Instrumentally, as his Instru- 
ments. @1795 Burke Popery Laws iii. 1. Wks. IX. 362 
They will argue, that the end being essentially beneficial, 
the means become instrumentally so. 1871 Daily News 
1 Feb., To acknowledge it .. as instrumentally capable of 
bringing about the meeting of a ‘ National Assembly’. 

b. By the agency of another thing or person; 
by an instrument or means. 

1612 T. Tavitor Comin, Titus iii. 1 The spirit indeed doth 
it principally, but by the word in the ministery instrument- 
ally. @ 1631 Dose &ss. (1651) 141 They must do it instru- 
mentally by others. «1871 in Spurgeon 7+reas. Dav. Ps. 
XXxXiil, 18-19 She never knew to whom she was instrument- 
ally indebted for this timely and merciful assistance. 

2. By means of a (material or legal) instrument. 

1611 Frorio, /ustrumentalmente, by deed, instrument, 
euidence or writing, instrumentally. 1633 T. James Voy. 
69, I tooke the height of it instrumentally. 1760 PemBerTon 
in Phil. Trans. LI. 910 A problem .. proposed, and solved 
instrumentally upon a globe. 1807 Hutton Course Math. 
If. 7 In the ‘Vhird Method, Or Instrumentally, as suppose 
by the log. lines on one side of the common two-foot scales. 

b. With or upon a musical instrument. 

1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5487'3 Mr. Purcell’s Te Deum will 
be vocally and instrumentally performed. 1795 Mason Ch. 
Alus. i. 27 The earlier Fathers of the Church .. condeinned 
musical Devotion when instrumentally accompanied. 1876 
Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 1. xiii. 373 Schools. .in which the 
music of the church was taught vocally and instrumentally. 

+ Instrumentalness. Ods. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] = INSTRUMENTALITY I. 

1655 Sir H. VANE Retired Man's Medit. 360 For their 
greater instrumentalnesse unto Satan, in rage, flercenesse 
and cruelty. @1660 Hammonp (J.), The instrumentalness 
of riches to works of charity. 

+Instrumerntar, a. Sc. Obs. [f. INSTRUMENT: 
see -AR%.] =INSTRUMENTARY @. 3. 

¢1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 383 Albeit the remanent 
of the witnessis instrumentar, beand of greiter nombre, de- 
pone or say aganis the samin. 

+Instrumenta‘rian, 2. Obs. rare. 

+-AN.} =next, 2. 

1649 BuLWER Pathomyot. 1. vi.29 The passions aptly obey 
the instrumentarian parts. 

Instrumentary (instrvme'ntari), a. [f. Ix- 
STRUMENT +-ARY; cf. F. ¢astrumenlaire (15th c.).J 

+1. Of the nature of or serving as an instrument 
or means (= INSTRUMENTAL a@.1); of or belonging 
to an instrument or means. Oés. 

21617 Bayne On Ed. (1658) 151 This opinion maketh the 
divine properties become instrumentary faculties, as it were 
to a finite nature. 1642 Deelar. Lords & Comm, 3 Aug. 6 
Made use of..as instrumentary and subservient to it. 1657 
M. Lawrence Use § Pract. Faith 83 Faith doth not justifie 
by merit .. but onely by the instrumentary application of 
Christ's righteousness. . 

+2. Serving for some particular vital function ; 
organic: =INSTRUMENTAL a. 4. Obs. 

1564 P. Moore Hope Health 1. iv. 7 All other instrumen- 
tarle members besides these foure, are lesse principall. 1638 
A. Reap Chirurg. ii.g The veines and arteries are instru- 
mentary parts. 


[f. as prec. + 
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1gzz W. Forees Instit, Law Scot. 11, 176 Witnesses in 
written Contracts, called Instrumentary witnesses, 1773 
Erskine /nstit. Law Scot. ‘ed, 2) w. ii. § §. 666 Offered to 
be proved bythe oaths of the procurator and instrumentary 
witnesses. 1868 Act 31 4 32 Vict. c. 101 § 139 It shall be 
competent for any female person .. to act as an instru- 
inentary witness in the same manner as any male person. 


Instrumentation (i:nstrementé' fan). [a. F. 
tnstrumentalion (1835 in Dic, Acad.), f. tnsiru- 
nienler: see (INSTRUMENT v. and -ATION.] 

1. Afus. The composition or arrangement of 
music for instruments, esp. for an orchestra (usually 
with reference to the art or skill shown by the com- 
poser in adapting the parts to the various instru- 
ments) ; Orchestration. 

1845 E. Hotmes Mozart 222 The cantatas..possess not 
only all the dignity of Gluck, but an instrumentation far 
more brilliant and spirited. 1875 OuseLey Jfus. Form ii. 4 
Yo supply the harmonies, the counterpoints, and even the 
Instrumentation. 188 W. S. Rocxstxo in Grove Dict. 
Afus. 11. 567 The most prominent characteristics of good In- 
strumentation are (I.) Solidity of Structure, (I1.) Breadth of 
Tone, ! III.) Boldness of Contrast, (1V.) Variety of Colouring. 

4b. Erroneously used tor; Verformance of in- 
strumental music; playing on instruments (with 
reference to style). 

1856 Ruskin Med. Paint. 1V. v. xix. § 6 note, Finished 
instrumentation by an adequate number of perenne ex. 
quisite acting, and sweetest singing, might be secured..at 
a fourth part of the cost. 1893 }orksh. Post 14 Dec. 8/2 
The clioruses were admirably sung.. The instiumentation 
was excellent. 

2. The use of a scientific, surgical, or other in- 


strument; operation with an instrument. 

_ 1874 Van Buren Dis. Genrt. Org. 34 The first principle of 
instruinentation in the urethra is to avoid the use of force. 
1881 Nature No. 622. 516/2 Intensely black diffraction rings 
round each, and several fainter ones, fewer as the quality 
of instrumentation is raised. 1884 D0. G, Mitenece Sosond 
Together, Llighways 4& Parks 248 Something more is 
needed than the Enyineer, stiff with his instrumentation and 
his equations and his economies of line. } 

3. Operation, or provision, of instruments or 
means; instrumental agency, instrumentality. 

1858 Busunecte Nat. & Sufernat. iv. (1864 91 Having 
nature as their field and the tool-house of their instrumenta- 
tions. /drd. xii. 376 Otherwise we have no sufficient instru- 
mentation, for our human use or handling of so great a fact. 
1883 D.C. Murray /fearts 111. 140 If lam caught, whether 
by your instrumentation or not, I shall! tell what I know. 

Instrume‘ntist. vere. [f. InsrRuMEeNT + 
-Ist; ef. VK. ¢nstrumentiste (Littre’.] = InsTRv- 
MENTALIST 1, 

1609 Dovutann Ornith. Microl, 14 By sounding the sounds 
fof a song} only, which belongs to Instruimentists. 

Instrume‘nto-, comb. form (from L. tusiru- 
mentum), used with sb. in sense ‘instrumental’, 
with adj. in sense ‘instrumentally ’. 

1872 Conen Dis. Throat 12 One..can hardly realize the 
extent to which this instrumento-mania has run rampant. 
1898 Daily News 10 Feb. 5/2 A ‘realistic instrumento-de- 
scriptive* opera. a. 

Instue, variant of InsTITUE Oés., to institute. 

+ Instu'pefying, 7/4. a. Obs. rare, [IN-*. Cf. 
L. rastupére to be numb.] Stupefying. 

1834 Sait’s Mag. 1. 586 Previous uses. .had filled it with 
hebetative and instupifying qualities. 

+Insty'le,v. Ots, Also6-Sinstile. [f. Ix-? 
+ STYLE sb. or v. See also ENSTYLE.J /razs. 
(with complemcnial obj.) To call by the style or 
name of; to style, denominate, entitle. 

1596 Drayton Legends tv. 664 Him She instil'd Defender 
of the Faith, 1615 G. Saxpys Sraz. 145 The Christians of 
the West, for the recovery of the Holy Land (so by them 
instiled), 1626 Jackson Creed vin. ix. § 1 Abraham..was 
instiled the friend of God. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week Proeme, 
Knowing noage so justly to be instiled Golden, as this of our 
sovereign lady Queen Anne. 1759 Maktis Vat. Hist. Eng. 
If. 116 We antiently instile Mongst sundry other Things, a 
Wonder of our Isle. ’ j 

+Insua‘ve, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. susudv-is 
unpleasant, f. z2- (IN- 3) + sudvis sweet, SUAVE. 
Cf. F. fusuave.] Not suave or sweet; unpleasant. 

1657 TouLinson Renou's Disp. 503 1t admitted of no sugar, 
but many insuave and..uscless things. 1657 Physical Dict., 
Insuave, unpleasant. ) ; a 

Insuavity (inswe'viti). rare. [ad. L. insua- 
vit-ds, {. insuavis: see prec. and Suavity. Cf. F. 
tusuavité (Littré).] Lack of suavity or sweetness ; 
unpleasantness ; surliness. 

1621 Burton Anat. Wel. 1, iv. 1. (1624) 186 All fears. .dis- 
contents, imbonities, insuavities are swallowed up..in this 
frish sea, this Ocean of misery. 1657 Tomiixson Renou's 
Disf. 54 By reason of its ill odor and insuavity. 1878 T’. 
Harpy Return Native 11{. v. ii. 123 It partly explained the 
insuavity with which the woman greeted him. 

Insubduable (insvbdizab'l),a. rare. [Ix-3.] 
That cannot be subdued ; invincible. 

1865 Busunete Vicar. Sacr. . i. 103 The insubduable 
fires of hate. | 2 ; 

+Insu‘bid, a. Obs. rare-°. [ad. L. insubid-us 
(post-cl.) stupid, foolish. ] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., [nsubid, rash, without considera- 
tion, heady. ; a 

Insubjection (insvb,dgekfon). rare. [1N-3.] 
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ment. 1847 Busunere CAr, Nurt. 1. ii. (1861) 255 Some 
appearance of irritahility, or insubjection. 1878 H. G. 
Guinness Exd of Age (1880) 23 ‘Vhe cternal state dates from 
death's destruction, and in it insubjection is unknown. 

Insubmergible (insobma-1dzib'l , a. [1x-3.] 
That cannot be submerged or sunk under water. 

1808 Syp. Smitn Hks, (1859! 1. 1900/1 Religion ..is so 
buoyant and so insubmergible—that it may be made, by 
fanatics, to carry with it any degree of error. 1822 A’ew 
Vonthly Mag. V. 382 One of the company in this insub- 
mergible passage-boat. 1883 Fisheries f:xhib. Catal. 19 
Collapsible Insubmergible Dinghys for Fishing Smacks, 

Insubmersible (insybms-1sib'l), @. rare. 
(In-35 perh. after b. dusubmersible 1775 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] =prec. 

1865 Esquiros Cormiwall 169 The English expect a life- 
boat to be insubmersible. 1879 D’Asvers tr. 7. Verne’s 
Fur Country i. iv. 197 A wandering island, with a solid in- 
submersible foundation. 

Insubmi‘ssion, rare. [Is- 3.] Want of sub- 
mission ; unsubinissivencss ; insubordination. 

1828 in Wenster. 

Insubmissive (insz] mi'siv),@. [Ix-3.] Not 
submissive; not disposed to submit; unyielding to 
power or authority ; unsubmissive. 

1841 Jem. HW, Ferrier iv. 350 Multitudes are at once in- 
submissive and despondent. 1878 Swinuurne /oems & Balt, 
Ser. m. 17 Thine unbLowed, bright, insubinissive head. 


Insubordinate (insdbpidinet), a. (sb.) [1N-3; 
cf. KF. insubordouné (1789 in Hatz.-Darm...] Not 
suboidinate. a. Not obedicnt to the orders of 
superiors; prone to insubordination. 

1849 Cospen Speeches 86 To keep down a very restless and 
insubordinate population; but why restless and insubor- 
dinate? 1864 Vaily Tel. 23 Sept., A motley crew of insub- 
ordinate adventurers. 1897 P. WarunG ales Old Kegime 
37 To be insubordinate was to commit the unpardonable sin, 

b. Not subordinate in altitude; not inferior. 

1868 Mir san S¢. f’anls 398 Those adjacent buildings soar 
to un insubordiuate height. , 

B. sd. One who is insubordinate. 

1886 Sir F. 11. Dovie Aevin. 45 In managing his subor- 
dinates (insubordinates I should rather call them). 1896 
Westm. Gaz. 25 Feb. 2/1 He .. was court-martialled, and 
came near being shot. Lut. .{he} had early become a past 
master of chess... The staff were unable to face a sudden 
curtailment of their only recreation, and the insubordinate 
was spared. 4 

Hence Insubo'rdinately a/v., in an insubordi- 
nate, unsubmissive, or refractory manner. 

18.. in Jas. Grant Hist. /ndia (1876) 1. ali. 209/1 The 
king’s troops..loudly and insubordinately uttered the old 
complaint of want of beef. 

Insubordination ‘insibfiding!-{an). [In- 3; 
perh. after F. fusudordination (1788 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The fact or condition of being instrbor- 
dinate ; absence of subordination or submission ; 
resistance to or defiance of authority; refusal to 
obey orders; refracturiness, disobedience. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks, V. 381 All the disorders arising 
from idleness, luxury, dissipation, and insubordination. 1797 
Cotutncwoop in Alison Europe xxii. (1854) IV. 22 If you 
attempt to excite insubordination in my ship, | will. .throw 
you into the sea. 1840 Tiirtwati Greece VII. Mii. 228 An- 
tigonus complained of Cassander’s insubordination. 1894 
H. Nisset Susk Girls Rom.19 Ye was punished for in- 
subordination, until at last tn desperation he made his escape 
tothe bush. — 

+Insubsistence,. Ods. rare. [1y-3.] Lack 
or want of subsistence. 

1651 tr. Life Father Sarpi (1676) 36 Although he might 
well discern an insubsistence,and that the Cardinal Protector 
was not much incensed by any instances against him upon 
those accusations. 

+Insubsi‘stent, z. Obs. rare. [Is-2.] That 
does not subsist. 

1654 Jer. Tavtor Real Pres. 260 What they cannot be to 
themselves, they cannot be to others, in matter of supply 
and subsistence; it being a contradiction to say, insubsistent 
subsistencies. 7 : 

Insubstantial (insvbstenfal), a. [ad. late 
and med.L. fusubsidntial-is, f. zu- (IN- 3) + sub- 
stautialis SuBstanTiaL. Cf. F. tusudstantie? (16th 
c. in Littré).] 

1. Not existing in substance or reality; not real; 
imaginary, illusive ; non-substantial. 

1610 SHAKs, Temp. IW. i. 155 The great Globe it selfe, Yea, 
all which it inherit, shall] dissolue, And like this insubstantial] 
Pageant faded Leaue not a racke behinde. 1820 Lams Elia 
Ser, 1. South-Sea Ho., Peradventure the very names, which 
I have summoned up before thee, are fantastic, insubstantial, 
1865 Seecey Ecce Hono (1866) 136 It was no insubstantial 
city, such as we fancy in the clouds. f 

2. Void of substance; not of stout or solid sub- 


stance; unsubstantial. Also fg. 

1607 MarkHam Caval. iv. (1617) 36 The errors and incon- 
ueniences which doe necessarily belong to such insubstantial] 
instructions. @1774 W. Harte tr.@ Nempis, Vision Note 
36 (R.) Nothing in the event is more fragil and insubstantial 
{than a spider's web}. 1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 460 The 
multitude of indistinct, insubstantial words, which have been 
driven across our language from foreign regions. a@ 1861 
Mrs. Browninc Lett. R. H. Horne (1877) 11. li. 83 A com- 
mon cough striking on an insubstantial frame began my 
bodily troubles. 


Insubstantiality (i:nsobstenfijeliti). — [f. 


3. Sc. Law. Of or relating to a deed or legal in- 
strument ; in phr. ¢s/rumenlary wiiness, one who 
witnesses a deed. (Cf. INSTRUMENTAR.) 


prec. +-ITy.] The quality of being insubstantial ; 


unsubstantiality. 
1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 436 No wonder that such houses 


| Want of subjection; the state of not being subject 
| to authority or control. | 
1818 Topp, /usudjection, state of disobedience to govern- | 


INSUBSTANTIATE. 


are soon overthrown, nay, that they topple ere long througn 
their own insubstantiality. 1891 G. Merrpitx One of Cong. 
II, iv. 76 No metaphors, no similes, nor flowery insudstan- 
tiality. 21898 J. Cairv Fundamental licas Chr, I. iv, 87 
It {pantheism] means, not the divinity,but ratber the nothing- 
ness and insubstantiality of the world. 

+Insubsta'ntiate, 2. Os. rare. [Ix-3.] 
Not composed of (material substance. 

1621 Bratuwait Vat, Emdb., Blasphemie Argt. (1877) 35 
God ..incomprehensible in his works, indiuisible, in his sub- 
stance insubstantiate, ; il 

Insubstantiate (insvbste-nfie't), v. rare. 
[f. In-2 + L. substantia SuBsTANCE + -ATES: cf. 
zncarnate, incorporate.| trans. To embody or 
manifest in (material) substance. 

1865 J. Grote Explorat. Philos. ..iv. 58 A mind or reason 
so far insubstantiated or embodied, 

So Insubstantia'tion, embodiment. 

1867 Sata Waterloo ta Penins. 11. 227 It is the tnsub- 
stantiation of ‘nada ‘—the home of nothing. There is nothing 
to eat, nothing to drink, nothing to wear, nothing to sit or 
lie upon. 

Insubve'rtible, 2. rare. [Ix-3.] Incapable 
of being subverted. 

1806 Simple Narrative 11.70 The champion of immutable 
truth, and the insubvertible law of Nature. 1821 CoLERIDGE 
Lett. Jan. (1836) I. 155 If the premises be, as I .. am con- 
vinced they are—insubvertible. 

+Insu-cceate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. tnsec- 
care, properly zxsucare (Columella), f. z#- (1N- 2) 
+ Succus, sticus juice: see-aTE3.] trans. Tosoak, 
steep. So +Insucea'tion, the action of soaking 
or steeping. Ods. 

1623 Cockeram, /nsnccate, to make wet. 1664 EveELYN 
Sylva (1679! 8 Concerning the medicating, and insuccation 
of Seeds. 1706 Putttirs, /succation ‘in the Apothecaries 
Arti, the morstening of Aloes, or otber Drugs, with the Juice 
of Violets, or Roses, etc. 

Insuccess ‘insvkse’s). [In-3. Cf. F. dvseecces 
(1802 in Hatz.).] Want of success ; unsticcess. 

1646 C. SpeLmAN in Sfelman’s De non temer, Eccl. ed. 4) 
To Radr. bij, View the insuccesse of Sacrilegious persons, 
1661 Fertuam esolves i. xxviii. 357 The insuccess of an 
Affair .. how it alters quite the sound that Fames lowd 
Trumpet makes! 1738 Wevvett Voy, up Thames 94 Tired 
with his Insuccess. 1900 Contemp. Rev. Jan. 144 Their 
insuccesses have conferred no great gains on our adversury. 

+Insucce'ssful, z. O45. [Ix-3.] Not suc- 
cessful; tinsuccessful. 

1646 C. Specman in Sfelman's De non temer. Ecct. (ed. 3) 
To Rdr. aiij b, Although he was not so happy as with Saint 
Peter at once to convert thousands, yet was he not witb him 
so insuccessefull, astofish all night and catch nothing. 1683 
Satmon Doron Medd. 1. gg It will prove insuccessful. 

Hence + Insucce ssfulness. Os. 

1648 Jexkyn Blind Guide i.6 The totall insuccessefulnesse 
of your Ministry. 1672 Grew PAilos, Hist. £1. § 4 The ac 
knowledged. .Insuccessfulnes of any Mens Undertakings. 

+Insucce'ssive, ¢. Obs. rare. [Ix- 3.] With- 
out succession in time. 

1678 Gace Crt. Gentiles 111. 158 The Eternitie of God is 
insuccessive and indivisible. 

+Insucce‘ssively, edv. Ods. [Ix-3.} With- 
ont success, unsuccessitlly. 

a 1650 May Satir. Puppy (1657) 86 Griev'd that the Verses 
were so insuccessively left in Peel's lodging. 

Insucken (insv:k'n},a. Sc. Law. [f. IN prep. 
+ SUCKEN.] Situated within a certain szckenx, or 
jurisdiction having its own mill; astricted to a 
certain mii in the servitude of thirlage. 

1681 Stair fast. Law Scot. u. vii. § 7 Infeftment in a mill, 
with the astricted multures .. and forty years possession of 
paying the insucken multures was found to constitute the 
thirlage. 1773 Erskine /ust. Lazu Scot. (ed. 2) 0. ix. § 20. 
314 The duties payable by those who come voluntarily to 
the mill are called oxtsuchken, or out-town multures; and 
those that are due by tenants within the sucken, s7-fown 
or insucken multures .. The rate of insucken (multure) is 
frequently a peck in the boll, and at some mills consider- 
ablyhigher. 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. s.v., Insucken 
multures are the multures exigible froin the suckeners, or 
patties astricted to the mill. 

Insuction (insakfan). rare. [f. In adv. 11d 
+Scction.] The action of sucking in. 

1883 A. Stewart Nether Lochaber lili. 337 The capture 
and insuction of its ordinary food. 1895 Parkes Health 141 
The in-suction caused by fires within the house. 

+Insudate, 2. Obs. rare. [ad.L. insiidat-us, 
pa. pple. of L. dzszdare, f. in- (IN-*) + stidadre to 
sweat ; cf. exudate.] ‘ Accompanied with sweat- 
ing’ (Nares); laborious. So {Insuda‘tion, sweat- 
ing; severe labour, such as to cause sweating. rare. 

1609 Hevwoon Brit. Troy vi. citi, And such great victories 
attaind but seild, Though with more labours and insudate 
toyles. 1669 Addr. hopeful Yng. Gentry Eng, 107 All this 
without anxious solicitudes, laborious insudations, or more 
than common Stock of comprehension or contrivance. 

Insue, obs. form of ENSUE. 

Insuetude (i:nswttivd). rave. [ad. L. tnsué- 
tudo (post-class.), f. isuztus unaccustomed; cf. 
consuetude, desuetude.) ‘The quality of not being 
in use; unaccustomedness. 

1824-46 Lanpor /mag. Conv. Wks. I. 258/2 Absurdities and 
enormities are great in proportion to custom or insuetude, 

+Insu‘ffer, v. Sc. Obs. [app. ad. OF. e- 
soufrir (Godef.), f. e-, Ex-1 (In- 2) + soufrir to 
SUFFER.| ¢rans. To suffer. 

¢1470 Henry IVallace vu. 443 In all the warld na grettar 
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payne mycht ve, Than thai with in insufferit for [3/S. sor] 
to duell, That euir was wrocht, bot purgatory or hell. 1536 
BEtLeNnDEN Crom. Scot. (1821) I. Proheme Cosm. p. x, Bot 
thou mon first insuffer mekill pine. 

Insufferable (inso‘farab’l),a._ [f. In- 3+ Sur- 
FERABLE; perh. ad. obs. and dial. F. /xsouffrabé.] 
Not sufferable; that cannot be borne or endured ; 
insupportable, intolerable, unbearabie. 

1533 BELLENDEN Livy v. (1822) 425 To be irkit with owre 
ithand and insuffirabil Jauboure. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 
(1673) 9 We found so great, so insufferable heat, as you will 
hardly imagine that bodies ..could indure. 1693 DryprEN 
Fuvenal Ded. (1697) 22 Now Age has overtaken me; and 
Want, a more insufferable Evil. .has wholly disenabl’d me. 
171z STEELE Sfect. No. 429 P 2 A vain Person is the most 
insufferable Creature living in a well-bred Assembly. 1827 
Kesie Chr. ¥., Convers. Paul, Still gazing, though un- 
taught to bear Th’ insufferable light. 1845 James A. esl 
II, vi, This insolence is insufferable. ‘ 

Hence Insu‘fferableness, the quality or condi- 


tion of being insufferable. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 67 By the indignity, 
unjustnesse, wickednesse, insuficrablenesse, .. that thereof 
ensueth, 1889 Cafe Law Frnd. 196 Any one who.. out of 
insufferableness (or insupportableness) withdraws himself 
from the marriage bond, or goes away and leaves his spouse, 
with the intention not to return to her again, leaves the 
innocent party free to re-marry. 

Insufferably (inso-faribli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.} In an insufferable manner or degree; be- 
yond endurance ; intolerably, unbearably. 

1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argenss w. xii. 278 Hee grew 
most insufferably insolent over good men. 1692 SovuTtH 
12 Ser, (1697) 1]. 288 So insufferably have these Impostors 
poysoned the Fountains of Morality. 1716 Appison Drusm- 
mer 1. i, He's most insufferably witty upon us about this 
story of the drum. 1849 Macauray Hist. Fxg. iii. 1. 379 
This mode of travelling.. by Englishmen of the present day 
would be regarded as insufferably slow. 

Insuffice insdfaics), v. nonce-wd. [f. In-S+ 
SuFFIce v., after rseffictent.] intr. To fail to 
suffice; to be insufficient. 

1847 Lo. G. Bentinck Let. 30 Aug. in Disraeli Lif 
xxiil. 448 She [Ireland] imported three millions sterling 
worth of breadstuffs, which insufficed to prevent one million, 
or say half a miilion, of the people from dying of starvation. 

Insufficience (insdfiféns). Now rare. Also 
sens. [a. OF. zusefficrence (14th c., Oresme), 
ad. late L. inszffictentia: see next and -ENcE. Cf. 
INSUFFISANCE.] 

+1. Of a person: =InsuFFiciency 1. Ods. 

1432-so tr. f/igden (Rolls) I. 5 To comprehende the 
knowledge of whom oure insufficience [L. modicitas) suf- 
ficethe not. 1460 CarGrave Chron. (Rolls) 147 The Pope.. 
anulled the eleccion of the bischop for insufficiens. 1521 
Bradshaw's St. Verburge ist Bal. Author 11 Whiche knowe 
full well myn insufficience. 1611 Suaxs. Mint. 7.1.1. 16. 
1672 Baxter Bagshaw's Scand. ii. 19, 1 doubt whether they 
would not reject him for utter Ignorance and insufficience. 
a1797 H. WaLroLe Afem, Geo. {1 (1847) III. i, 17 He had 
heard of his own all-sufficience; he knew our insufficience. 

2. Ofa thing: =1NsUFFIcIENcY 2. Now rare. 

1486 Surtees Misc. (1888) 54 Gyve not your eye Oonely to 
this citie of insufficience. 1597 Compl. Buik D, Wedder- 
burne (Scot. Hist. Soc.) 98 Becaus of the insufficience of 
tua barrellis salmond he sauld me, 1623 in WV. Shats, Soc. 
Trans. (1835) 499 Benifitt of eacepcion to thuncertainties 
and all other thiinperfeccions and insufficiences of the said 
bill. a1zxx Ken //ysmotheo Wks. 1721 Il. 259 While I 
the World, and thee, my God, compare, I nothing find but 
insufficience there. 1882 J/szd@ Apr. 294 Anotber defect 
which partly explains the insufficience o his Psychology. 

Insufficiency (inséffénsi). [ad. late L. z#- 
sufficientia (Tertullian), n. of quality f. zvszffictent- 
em: see nextand-ENCy.] ‘The quality or condition 
of being insufficient. 

+1. Of a person: Inability to fulfil requirements ; 
unfitness, incapacity, incompetence. Ods. or arch. 

1526 Pilger. [’erf. \W. de W. 1531) 1b, Ascrybe it..to 
my insuffycyency and ignoraunce. 1597 Hooker £ccé. 
Pol, v. xxxi. § 3 His aptnesse or insufficiency otherwise 
than by reading to iustruct the flock. 1624 .Vottingham 
Rec. IV. 391 We present Maister Wylleam Borrowes, Vsher 
of the Free Scoole, for his insuficientie. 1742 RicHARDSON 
Pamela \V. 80 His Lady is always accusing herself to me 
of Awkwardness and Insufficiency ; but not a Soul who sees 
ber can find it out. 175: Eart Orrery Remarks Swift 
(1752) 7 When he appeared as a candidate for the degree of 
Batchelor of Arts, he was set aside on account of insufh- 
ciency. 1767 WitKEs Corr. (1805) III. 211 The office he 
bears with the utmost discredit to himself, and with equal 
disgrace and insufficiency to the public. 

b. with f/. An example of this. 

1756 C. Lucas &ss, Waters 1. Pref., It will enable the 
pubic to detect their insufficiencies. 1773 Mrs. CHAPONE 
Improv. Mind (1774) 11. 15 A due sense of his own faults 
and insufficiencies. 1850 LENNyson / Afen. cxii, 1, who 
gaze with temperate eyes On glorious insufficiencies, Set 
light by narrower perfectness. 


2. Of athing : Deficiency in effectiveness, force, 


quality, or amount; imadequacy. 

1531 Etyot Gov. 1. i, The wordes, publike and commune, 
which be borowed of the latin tonge, for the insufficiencie 
of our owne langage. 1632 Star Cham. Cases (Camden) 
135 For the insufficiencie of the plea Mr. Brome did taxe 
costes at 20%. 1769 Rosertson Chas. V (1796) IIT. x. 241 
He now felt tbe insufficiency of his own resources. 1814 
Cuatmers Evid. Chr. Revel. i. 12 There is an insufficiency 
of data. 1860 Tyxpatt Glac. 11. xiii. 296 These experiments 
. .prove the insufficiency of the theory. 


3. Physical incapacity or impotence ; inability of 


a bodily organ to do its work. Also aéérié. 


INSUFFISANT. 


1714 STEELE Lover No. 40 (1723) 227 The Marriage after- 
wards being declared Null, by Reason of his Insufficiency. 
1866 A. Fuint Princ. Ved. (1880) 334 The existence of so- 
called relative insufficiency of the valves. 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Insufficiency, .. inability to perform normal work. 
Usually applied to imperfect action of the valves of the 
heart. 1897 A Udbutt's Syst. Med. 1V.555 According to this 
view the nervous and insufficiency theories are combined. 

Insufficient (insdh'fent), a. (sd.)  [a. OF. zx- 
sufficient (14th c., Oresme; cf. INSUFFISANT), or 
ad. L. tusuffictent-em, £. in- (IN- 3) + sueffictent-em 
SUFFICIENT.] Not sufficient. 

+1. Of a person: Of inadequate ability or quali- 
fication ; unfit; incompetent. Oés. 

1386 CHauceR Somfn. 7, 252 Holde ye thanne me or 
elles oure Couent To praye for yow been insufficient? ¢1430 
Lync. Win. Poems (Percy Soc.) 240 Which of mysilfe am 
insufficient To rekne or count. 1494 Fasyan Chroma, 1. 
xviii. 31 The .ii. sonnes beforenamed of Lud were to yonge 
or insuffycyent for to take on hande so great a charge. 
1562 Lp. Bacon in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) 1. xxvi. 256 
Some of those that were ministers were much insufficient. 
1596 SPENSER State /rel. Wks. (Globe) 647/2 Soe as the 
bishop... may justly rejecte them as incapable and in- 
sufficient. 1657 Byrton's Diary 1828) 11. 58 An ordinance 
for the ejection of scandalous, ignorant, and insufficient 
ministers and schoolmasters. 

+b. Not having enough of some thing; inade- 
quately provided with money, possessions, etc. 

1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. (E. E. T. S.) 10739 They be 
mor Rude than am I, And mor ek insuffycyent Off kon- 
nyng, as by jugement. 1427-8 Water/. Arch, in 10th Rep. 
Hist. LSS. Comm. App. v. 294 If ony of the saide cilsayns 
be insufficiente .. in the saide actione of dette. 159: Lam- 
BARDE Archeion (1635) 211 Then shall that Clarke both 
make Fine to the King, and satisfie the partie hurt if he be 
able)... But if the Clarke be insufficient, then is the Sheriffe 
himselfe to answer for him. 1620 J. WILKINSON Coroners 
& Sherifes 2 Hee is insufficient in lands. . 

2. Of a thing: Deficient in force, quality, or 
amount; lacking in what is necessary or requisite ; 
inadequate. J/nstuffictent answer: see quot. 1848. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vi. 314 The maters of obieccion were, 
by hym and his courte, thought insuffycient. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 120 Men .. whose demeanors are 
to vertue wholly insufficient. 1642 Rocrers Naaman 581 
Who beleeve not promises according to the intention of 
them: They make them weaker and insufficienter then 
they are. 1692 Drypen Elcavora Ded., But a single hand 
is insufficient for sucha harvest. 1972 Funins Lett. Ixviii. 
347 Even these provisions were found insufficient. 1848 
Wuarton Law Lex. s.v. dusufficiency, An answer in 
Chancery is said to be insufficient when it does not speci- 
fically reply to the specific charges in the bill. 1879 Haran 
Eyesight viii. 115 Good artificial lignt is much to be pre- 
ferred to insufficient daylight, 

+b. Wanting in strength or stability. Ods. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 243 The reason of so many in- 

sufficient Buildings, is the using of the Morter, as soon as ‘tis 


made. 
B. sé. +1. Insufficiency. Oés. 


1494 Fasvan Chron. vii. 301 Consyderynge the insuffycyent 
of Englysshe men & other. /6id. vit. 549 The sayde kynge 
Rycharde, knowynge his owne insuffycient, hath .. re- 
nouncyd and geuen vp the rule and gouernaunce of this 
lande. : 

+2. An unfit or incompetent person. Obs. 

1654 WuitLock Zootomia 433 Some of Abilities .. have 
been no more esteemed than worthlesse Insufficients. 

Hence + Insufficientness, personal unfitness, 
incompetence, incapacity. 

¢1585 Cartwrict in R. Browne Ans. 93 Giuing the 
people warning of their corruptions and insufficientnesse. 
1727 in Baicey vol. II. 

Insuffi'cientism. J/ed. [f. prec. + -1sM.] 
‘The doctrine which regards drugs as insufficient 
for the cure of disease and regards as the basis of 
all tieatment the Axfectant method’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1886). Hence Insufficientist, ‘a believer 
in insufficientism ’ (ibid.). 

Insufficiently (insdf-féntli), adv. [fas prec. 
+-LY2.] In an insufficient manner or degree; in- 
adequately ; not enough. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 178b, Better it is to 
prayse her though insufficiently, than to holde my tonge 
from her prayses. 1532-3 Act 24 Men, VIII, c. 1 Hydes 
and tanned lether .. vntruly, insufficiently, and deceiuably 
tanned. 1641 Mitton Animnadv. ili. Wks. (1847) 60/2 As 
insufficiently, and..as imprudently did they provide by their 
contrived liturgies. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 336 If he 
[man] be insufficiently or ill educated he is the most savage 
of earthly creatures. . 

+Insu‘ffisance. Oés. (a. F. txsufisance (1337 
in Godef. Comp/.), f. insuffisant: see next and 
-ANCE; cf. INSUFFICIENCE.] =INSUFFICIENCE 1; 
personal unfitness or incompetency. 

1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love t. ix. (Skeat) |. 14 To declare 
that thy insuffisaunce is no maner letting. ¢ 1400 MauNDEv. 
(1839) xxxi. 315 For myn unable insuffisance now | am 
comen Hom (mawgree my self) to reste. 1502 Ord. Crysten 
Aen (W. de W. 1506) Vv. vii. 186 That he may supplye the 
insuffysaunce of his confessoure. 

+Insu‘ffisant,c. Ods. [a. F. tnsuffisant (not 
recorded till 1474), f. 2- (IN- 3) + sgfisant SuFF1- 
SANT, pr. pple. of suffire to suffice; cf INSUFFI- 
C1ENT.] Insufficient; not sufficing; incompetent. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V11. 227 Pe child was in- 
suffisant to so grete a charge. ¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xxix, 
293 What may ben y now to that inan to whom alle the World 
is insuffisant. c1450 irony Salvacioun 4566 Thaire wit- 
nesse ware insuffissant ilkone. 


INSUFFLATE. 


Insufflate (insoflz't), v. [f. L. insufflat-, ppl. 
stem of insufflare (post-cl.), f. 222- (IN- 2) + sufflare 
to blow upon. Cf. F. zusufler (14-15th c.).} 

1. trans. To blow or breathe in. 

, 657-88 Evetyn Hist, Relig. (1850) 11. 5 He... infusing or 
insufflating..a rational soul, capable of immortality. 

b. spec. To breathe upon catechumens, or on 
the water of baptism: sce next 1b. 

2. Aled. To blow ‘air, gas, etc.) into some open- 
ing or cavity of the body; to treat by insufflation. 

1670 H. Srusse /%us Ultra 95 Bartholin evidenced the 
same thing by a pair of bellows, or tube and winde insufiluted. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1V. 682 he most convenient plan 
is first to insufflate the nose with iodoform. 

Insufflation (insoflefon). ad. L. tusuffia- 
“i6n-em (post-class.), n. of action f. insuflare : 
see prec. Cf. F, tasufflation (14th c. in IIatz.- 
Darm.).] 


1. The action of blowing or breathing on or into. 
r62x AinswortH Aunot. Pentat., Gen. ii. 7 This showeth 
ma‘’s spirit not to be of the earth. . but of nothing, by the in- 
sulationofGod. @17a6 W. Reeves Seri, (1729) 346 Christ 
by His second insufflation reinspired the same Sint, when 
breathing on His Apostles, He said, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost. 1835 Kiksy //ad. & Just. Anim, 1. Notes 365 The 
immediate insufflation, if I may 59 use the term, of the Deity. 
b. sfec. Blowing or breathing upon a person or 
thing to symbolize the influcnce of the Iloly Spirit 
and the expulsion of evil spirits; a rite of exorcism 
used in the Roman, Greek, and some other churches. 
1s80 Fuckr Aetentive True Faith 168 Insufilations, that 
is blowing vpon. 1647 Jer. Tavtor Lid, /’roph. v. 87 The 
custom of exorcisme and insufflation. 1660 Z, Crorron 
Fasten. Peter's Fetters 59 Putting Cream and Honey into 
the mouth of the baptized ; insufflation, and spitting at the 
Devil and the World. 1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. fist. 16th 
C. 11. v 47 Then he [Cassander] undertakes to justify Ex- 
orcism and Insufflation, as well as the Renunciation, und 
the Profession of Faith, and the other Ceremonies of Bap- 
tism. 1839 J. H. Newman £ss. I. Prosp. Angl. Ch, 284 
Insufflations and stoles with crosses on them complete their 
notion of the ancient religion, 1882-3 Scuarr Lucycl. Ke- 
lig. Knowl. 1, 2022 Exorcism, accompanied by breathing 
upon the baptismal waters (insufilation). 
2. The blowing or breathing ‘of something) in ; 
in fed. the blowing of air, ctc. into the lungs, or of 


gas, vapour, or powder into or on some part of the 
body. 

1823 Crass 7echnol. Dict., insufflation | Med.), the blow- 
ing into any cavity. 1849-52 Toop Cyel. Ana’. IV. 1046/2 
Insuflation in the dead body is not the movement of inspira- 
tion inthe living subject. 1876 Bartuotow Jat. Jed. (1879) 
4 By the method of insufflation solid medicinal agents in a 
finely-divided state are applied to various parts of the respi- 
ratory tract. 1887 J. W. Burcon in Forty. Rew. Apr. 593 
With the insufflation of his soul, Adam received also the 
grace of the Holy Spirit. 1897 l//butt’s Syst, Med. 1V. 681 
The insufflation of iodoform..has given good results. 1898 
bid. V. 198 Violent inspiratory efforts .. and .. consequent 
insufflation of infective secretion into healthy lunz. 

3. The condition of being inflated or distended 
with air. 

1856 A. Vint Princ. Med. (1880) 244 The names acute 
emphysema and insufflation are given to a dilatation of the 
air-cells frequently met with in the lungs of hose who have 
suffered froin severe dyspnaza during the last days or hours 
of life. 1877 Roserts //andbk. Med. (ed. 3) i 171 The 
lungs are in many cases the seat of acute insutHation. 

Insufflator (ins7ié'ta1). [agent-n., in 1.. form, 
from INSUFFLATE.] A contrivance for instfflating. 
a, An instrument for blowing air into the lungs or 
for injecting powders into a cavity, a wound, etc. 
b. A kind of injector for blowing air into a furnace. 

1872 Couen Dis. Throat 192 Astringent powders may be 
propelled upon the parts..from tbe insufilator of Rauchfuss. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ribemont-Dessaigne’s Insufflator, an 
instrument for inflating the lungs in an asphyxiated newborn 
child. 1897 4 //buts's Syst. Aled. 1V. 682 To insufflate the 
nose with iodoform by means of Kabierski’s insufflator. 

+Insui'table, a. Ols. rare—'. [Iy-5.] Not 
suitable; unsnitable. Hence + Insuitabi'lity. 

1612 SHELTON Quix. iv. x. 411 The inequalitie and the 
insutability of his armes, and his graue manner of pro- 
ceeding. 1692 Burnet Rochestcr 73 Many rites of the 
Jewish worship seemed to him insutable to the Divine 
Nature. 

+I-n-suitor. Sc. Law. Obs. [f. In adv. 124 

+Svurror.] A suitor (in a Baronial Court) dwell- 
ing within the Barony. 

2a 1600 Forme of Baron Courts i. § 3 in Skene Keg. May. 
(1609) 100 Then tbe Serjand aucht to gar call the s>ytours 
anes simplie: First the out soytours [warg. dwelland out- 
with the Baronie] of the court, gif there any be, and syne 
the in soytours, — Balfour's Practicks (1754) 38 Vhe in- 
sultaris. 

lInsula (insi«vla). YP. 
island, a block of buildings.] 

1. Rom. Antig. A block of buildings; a square 
or space mapped out or divided off. 

1832 Get Pompciana II. 54 The whole group or insula 

+ of public buildings. 1893 Archwologia LAII. 539 The entire 
square, /nsula iv., of ga ied the forum and dasilica form 
the greater part. /éid. 570 The unexcavated portion of 
this zusuda has been reserved. 1899 Daily Vews 1 Nov. 8'3 
Those who... would build their blocks as high as those 
insulz which darkened the sunlit spaces of ancient Rome. 

2. Anat. a. The central lobe of the cercbrum ; 
the lobule of the corpus striatum or Sylvian fissure, 


the Island of Reil. b. See quot. 


exe. [L. zusela an 
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Reil; also, a termapplied toa clot of blood floating in serum. 
+I-nsulan, -ane. O¢s. rare. {ad.1.. ¢nsulun- 

| us, f. gasula island.) An islander. 

| 1460 Carcrave Chron. Rolls) 207 He is a insulane, there- 

for he doth no suhjeccioune onto no man. 1585 I’. Wasn- 

incton tr. Nicholay's Voy.1. xv. 15b, Secretly assembling 

certaine number of souldiers and Insulans. 


+Insulant, a. Obs. rare. [f. assumed L. *77- 
suladre +-ANnT.] Insulating | electrically). 

1803 Aled. Frnt. 1X. 239 Which so modifies the carbon as 
to produce a substance totally insulant. 

Insular (i-nsilai), a. (sd.) [ad. L. fusulir-is, 
f. ¢nsula island: see-an!. Cf. F. 2nsularre.] 

1. Of or peitaining to an island; inhabiting or 

situated on an island, 
_ 1611 Corar., /usulatre, Insular, Iland-like; of, or belong- 
ing to, an Hand. 1669 Gace Crt. Gentiles 1. vt. 73 In 
ancient times. .they called every Insular Prince by the name 
of Neptune. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks. VIN. 151 
‘The names and other. .signs of approximation, rather aug- 
mented than diminished our insular feuds. 1867 Freeman 
Norm, Cong. 1. ii. 29 The insular Teutons showed them- 
selves the most zealous of missionaries. 

b. /hys. Geog. Of climate: Of the moderate or 
temperate kind which prevails in situations sur- 
rounded and tempered by the sea. 

1830 Lyece /’rinc. Geol. 1. 47 An alteration from what has 
been termed an ‘insular ‘to an‘ excessive’ climate. 1880 
Haucuton Phys. Geog iii. 118 The term‘ Insular Climate’ 
has been always given to climates in which the annual range 
of temperature is small. 1885 KR. IL Scott Elem. Meteorol, 
344 Hence comes the subdivision of cliinates into insular or 
moderate, and continental or extessive. ‘he west coasts of 
continents enjoy insular.. climates. . 

2. Of the nature of an island; composing or 
forming an island. 

1662 STILLINGEL. Orig. Sacr.1. ti. § 4 That the Tyre inen- 
tioned by Sanchoniathon was not the famous Insular Tytus, 
but some other Tyre. 1830 I.veun Princ. Geol. 1 228 The 
alleged Sere of certain insular rocks in the Bothnian 
and other bays. 1879 1). M. Wattace Australas, i 1 A de- 
scription of the great insular land—Australia. ; 

3. /ransf. Detached or standing out by itself like 
an island; insulated. b. fof. * Situated alonc, 
applied to galls which occur singly on a leaf’ 
(Cent. Dict. 18yo). ¢. Lath. Insular sclerosis, 
*Moxon’s term for Sclerosis, drsseminaled (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886), Gd. Anal. see quot. 1886). 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., /nsular, relating to an /usula, or to 
the Island of Reil. 1891 Lancet 3 Oct. 780 We are inclined 
to think tbat the evidence of insular sclerosis is not quite 
convincing. 1897 Aéébutt's Syst. Med. 11. 932 In insular 
sclerosis the trenior is completely absent during rest. 

4. Pertaining to islanders; esp. having the char- 
acteristic traits of the inhabitants of an tsland 
e.g. of Great LBritain); cut off from intercourse 
with other nations, isolated; self-contained; nar- 
row or prejudiced in feelings, ideas, or manners, 

1775 Jounson Fourn. Wrest, Isl, Cortatachan, The relief 
given to the mind in the penury of insular conversation by 
a new topick. 1829 Lytrosx Disowned xxxv, Percy Bobus, 
with true insular breeding, took up the newspaper. 1847 
James 3. Marston Hall ix, My English accent, and my 
insular notions, as he called them. 1849 Macaciay //ist. 
Eng. ix. 11. 427 They were a race insular in temper as well 
as in geographical position. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. 
Leigh vi. 1 The English have a scornfu] insular way Of 
calling the French hight. 1870 Lowetn Study Wind. 252 
Without ceasing to be English, he has escaped from being 
insular, 1890 Botprewooo Col. Reformer (1891) 136, 1 am 
not sufficiently insular to deny a foreign nobility all the 
graces and virtues that add lustre toour own, 

B. sé. An inhabitant of an island; an islander. 

1744 BerkeLey Sirts § 109 It is much to be lamented that 
our insulars.. grow stupid or dote sooner than other people. 
1845 in J. Pye Patron. Grit. Art v. 226 Generous insulars 
of our country. 1886 Longm. Mag. VII. 517 A nimbleness 
foreign to us phlegmatic, deliberate insulars. 

I-nsulari:sm. [f prec. +-1sm.] The quality 
of being insular, or of having the character which 
is devcloped by living on an island detached from 
free intercourse with other peoples; esp. narrow- 
ness of ideas, feelings, or outlook. 

1880 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 142 The intolerant insularism 
and contempt of other people, which is one of tbe great 
national characteristics of Englishmen. 1880 J. NicHot 
Byron 210 Unless we wrap ourselves in an insolent in- 
sularism, we are bound at least to ask .. the meaning of 
their concurrent testimony. 1888 H. S. Merrisian Voung 
Afistley (1, vii. 101 This curse of ‘insularism’ militates 
against England. 

Insularity (insizleriti). 
cf. F. zselarid (Littré).] 

1. The state or condition of being an island, or 
of being surrounded by water. 

1790 Cook's Vay. 1. Pref. 5 He discovered the Society 
Islands, determined the Insularity of New Zealand. 1802 
Pinxertos Geog. (L.), The insularity of Britain was first 
shown by Agricola, who sent his fleet round it. 1891 J. 
Winsor Columbus xviii. 425 If Varnhagen’s opinion .. be 
accepted as knowledge of the time, the insulanty of Cuba 
was necessarily proved even at that early day. 

2. The condition of living on an island, and of 
being thus cut off or isolated from other people, 
their ideas, customs, etc.; hence, narrowness of 
| mind or feeling, contractedness of view. 

1755 H. Watrote JZem, Geo. [7 12 Dec., [Lord Barrington] 
owned..that our foreign dominions do take off from our in- 


[f. as prec. + -ITY; 


1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Insula, in Anatomy, the Island of | 


INSULATED. 


sularity..on the other hand, their connection with us takes 
away the insularity of Hanover. 1861 Sar, Kee. XI. 251/2 
Guilty of an insularity in their pictures of English politics 
which the real course of those politics has rarely justified. 
1893 Eart Dunmore /’amirs 11. 135 The proverbial insu- 
lanty of the average Briton. 

I-nsulari:ze, v. rare. [f. as prec. + -17£.] 
‘rans. Vo render insular or represent as an island. 

ar: J. Wissor Columbus App. 650 We find the peninsula 
made by the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic insularized 
from the beginning of the seventeenth century. 1 
Cartier to Frontenac 58 Sebastian Minster contented him- 


self with insularizing aregion which he associated with the 
earlier Cortoreal. 


Insularly, adv. [f.as prec. + -Ly2.] After 
the manner ol an island or islander. 

1856 in Wenster. 1867 H. Kincstey Silcote of S. x\vii. 
(1876) 347 Are Pade so insularly stupid? 1882 Standard 


17 Mar. 4/8 Of whose virtues these ‘brumous isles” are 
insularly ignorant, 

ney (insi#lari), a. and sb. Now rare or 
Obs. [ad. L. rnsulddris INSULAR: see -Any ?.] 

A. adj, = INSULAR. 

1642 Howe. or. Trav, (Arh.) 46 Great Britaine having 
also most of Her trade intrinsique, with ay other In- 
sulary advantages. 1651 Evrive Char. Jing. Misc. (1805) 
150 These are the natural effects of parity . insulary man- 
ners. 1716 Curtwone Let. to Secretary Stanhope 29 June 
in Earl Stanhope //:st. Eng. IL p. Iwi, This 1s a mean 
insulary spirit. 1799-1805 S. Turner AugloSax. 1. ut. v. 
195 Ethelbert .. at length succceded to that insulary pre- 
dominance among the Anglo-Saxon kings, which they called 
the Dretwalda. — 

B. sh. An inhabitant of an island; an islander. 

1585 TI, Wasuincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. wn. vii. 37b, In 
al those Hands .. after the common opinion of the In- 
sularies. 1718 Ozer. tr. Tournefort's Voy. 1. 136 The 
Samians whose ships were painted red according to the old 
custom of the Insularies. 1861 Sata in Zemple Bar Mag. 
III. 157 Vou are not wholly an insulary. 

Insulate (insizlet), a. Now rare. [ad. 1. 
tnsulil-us, f. rnsula island: sce -aTE? 2. Cf. F. 
7asulé (Littre).] Detached, isolated, INSULATED ; 
Spee. : see quot. 1826. 

1712 J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 166 Trees that 
are insulate or detached .. so as you may walk round about 
them. 1723 Cuambers tr. Le Clerc's Treat. Archit, |. 110 
An Order of Insulate Columns with a Corridor .. behind. 
1803 J. Kexny Society RB Man, mere man, bare, insulate, 
unknown. 1826 Kiray & Sp. Futomol. IV. 340 Nertures.. 
Insulate, discoidal nervures that are entirely unconnected 
with any others, or with the base of the wing. 

Insulate (insivlet), 7 [f. 1. svse/a island 
+-ATE 3, or 2asuldl-us adj. (sce prec.). The verb 
*:nsulare isnot recorded in late or mcd.L., but may 
have existed in the latter or in Renascence L.; the 
corresp. It. fsolire ‘to reduce into an island’ 
(Florio) is known in 16th ¢] 

1. ‘rans. To make into an island by surrounding 
with water; to convert into an island. 

1538 Letano /tin, 1, 5 The Ryver of Avon so windeth 
aboute Oundale Toune that it almost insulatithe it, savyng 
a litle by West North West. 1610 Hottann Camden's 
Brit. 1. 586 Trent .. turneth aside his streame Northward 
..and so almost insulateth or encompasseth Burton. 1774 
Pennant Jour Scotl, n 1772, 56 The river. .forming two 
branches, and insulating the ground. 185: D. Witsox 
Preh, Ann. (1863) 1. i. 32 Ere Britain had been insulated 
from tbe continent. 

2. /ransf.and fig. To cause (a thing, person, etc.) 
to stand detached from its surroundings; to separate 
or detach from its fellows or the rest ; toset or place 
apart; to isolate. 

1785 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1886) 11. 258 It would 
greatly tend..tothe ornament. .of this town if the Excbange 
wasinsulated, 1786 J eFrerson J¥s72.(1859) II. 39 To insulate 
ourselves, to retire from all aid, and to wrap ourselves in 
the mantle of self-sufficiency. 1809 WetLinctox in Gurw. 
Desp. (1837) 1V. 444 If General Cuesta and Venegas leave 
Madrid upon their lefi, 1 must march by the Escurial, or 
insulate myself entirely from tbem, 1809-10 CoLERincEe 
Friend (1818) I11. go ‘Tendency to individualize, embody, 
insulate. 1833 Hr. Martineau Three Ages iii. 95 Thrown 
into an atmosphere of corruption for want of room to In- 
sulate him, 1849 Murcuison Srlurfa iii. (1867) 53 The 
black schists of this age are there insulated by a powerful 
dislocation. 1854 H. Rocers ss. 11.1. 64 By insulating 
it from its context. if 

8. Electr. and Heat. To cut off or isolate from 
conducting bodies by the interposition of non-con- 
ductors, so as to prevent the passage of electricity 
or heat. 

1755 B. Martin Alag. Arts & Sc, wt. vii. 325 His Appara- 
tus was perfectly insulated [szisfr. insurated] (or sus- 
pended) by silken Strings, and bad no Communication with 
the Earth. 1816 J. Smitn Panorama Sc, & Art 11. 203 
A person is equally insulated when he stands upon a stool 
with glass legs, or is suspended by silken cords from a 
ceiling. 1827 Farapay Chem, Manip. xxiv. 631 Insulate 
the substances whose electricity is to be examined. 1870 
Pore Electr. Tel. i. (1872) 20 The cells of a battery should 
always be tboroughly insulated fromeach other. 

+4. Chem. and Phys. To free from combination 
with other elements; to isolate. Ods. 

1830 Herscuet Stud. Nat. Phil. 92 We are sometimes 
compelled to acknowledge tbe existence of elements differ- 
ent from those already.. known, though we cannot insulate 
them. 1834 Mrs. Somervittr Connex. Phys. Sc. xix. 
(1849) 178 He insulated each coloured ray, and finding that 
it was no longer capable of decomposition [etc-]}. 


Insulated (insisle'ted), pp/.a. [f. prec. +-ED1.] 


INSULATING. 


1. Made into an island; surrounded by water. 

1776 Gispos Decl. & F. (1869) 1. i. 19 Britain was viewed 
in the light of a distinct and insulated world. 1789 WoLcoTr 
(P, Pindar) Expost. Odes xiii. Wks. 1812 Il. 245 Like some 
lone insulated Rock am I. 1820 Scott A/onast. v, The 
bridge-keeper .. resided with his family in the second and 
third stories of the tower, which, when both drawbridges 
were raised, formed an insulated fortalice in the midst of 
the river, 1856 Kane Arct, Expl. 1. xviii. 225 Greenland, 
however insulated it may ultimately prove to be, is in mass 
strictly continental. 

2. transf. and fig. Placed or standing in a detached 
position; standing apart; separated from inter- 
course with others ; solitary, isolated. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., Jnsulate, or Insulated, a term 
applied to a column, or other edifice which stands alone, or 
free and detached from any contiguous wall, &c. like an 
island in the sea. 1774 Pennant Sour Scotl, in 1772, 39 
Insulated pyramidal hills. 1781 Cowrer Let. to JV. 
Unwin 26 Nov. Yo be content with an insulated life. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 37 In the case of separate in- 
sulated private men. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. I. 
102 The accusation has arisen out of some insulated case. 
1859 G. Merevitu A, Feverel xii, Like every insulated 
mortal. 

3. Electrically cut off from (the earth or other 
conducting bodies) by being surrounded with non- 
conductors, 

1791 Reap in Phil, Trans. LXXXI. 195, | had purposely 
placed a large glass bowl, upon an insulated table, in the 
open air, to catcli the falling electricity. 1834 Mrs. Somer- 
VILLE Connex. Phys, Se, xxviii, (1849) 312 Bodies surrounded 
with non-conductors are said to be insulated, because, 
when charged, the electricity cannot escape. 1871 TYNDALL 
Fragm, Sc. (1879) II. xvi. 446 Between the two principal 
carbons is placed a third insulated rod of the same material. 

Insulating, 7//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG ?.] 
That insulates ; sfec. that does not conduct elcctri- 
city or heat; that protects wires, or an electrified 
body, from conducting bodies. J/nsulating stool, 
one with glass legs, or other non-conducting sup- 
ports to instlate a body placed on it. 

1787 Cavatio in PA, Trans. LX XVIII. 8 The second 
plate 13..is furnished with an insulating handle. 1816 
J. Smitu Panorama Sc. § Art 11. 219 The insulating stool 
+.is..a mahogany board with glass feet, which are varnished 
like other insulating supports that are made of glass. stg 
standing upon this stool, the human body may be insulated. 
1874 F. Hatt in Scribner's Alag. VI. 465/2 Vhe insulating 
and depressing genius of their religion. 188: MaxwetL 
Electr. & Magn. 1. 36 The electrification of a body placed 
in a perfectly insulating medium. 

Insulation (insiléi-fan). [In. of action f. IN- 
SULATEY.: sec -ATION.] The action of insulating, 
the fact or condition of being insulated. 

L. The action of surrounding by water or making 
into an island; the fact of being made insular. 

1851 Ricuarvson Géo/, ii. 21 The insulation of peninsulas 
by the destruction of the isthmus which previously con- 
nected them with the mainland. — . 

2. transf. and fig. The action of placing apart or 
detaching from other things; the statc or condition 
of standing alone or cut off; cowcr. an insulated 
object. 

1798 G. Waxerietp Reply Bp. of Landaff’s Addr. 4 An 
absolute insulation.. from the reasonable benefits of society. 
1829 I. Taylor Lnthus. ix, 224 This sort of meditative 
insulation is the ultimate and natural issue of all en- 
thusiastic piety. 1849 Ropertson Serm. Ser. 1. xv. 221 
There are two kinds of solitude: the first consisting of 
insulation in space. __ ; ‘ ' 

8. The action of insulating electrically or physic- 
ally; the condition of being isolated by non-con- 
ductors so as to prevent the passage of electricity 
or heat. Also the degree in which a body is insu- 
lated, as partial, imperfect, total insulation. 

1822 Imison Sc. & Art 1. 327 The upper end of the glass 
is covered and lined with sealing-wax .. to make its insula- 
tion more perfect, 1827 Farapay Cheon. Manip. xvii. 465 
The insulation of substances is frequently required m 
electro-chemical investigation. 1876 Preece & S1IVEWRIGHT 
Telegraphy 265 Having ascertained the total insulation of 
the circuit, the insulation per mile is found by multiplying 
the total insulation by the mileage of line, 1896 //ectr. 
Rev. 6 Mar. 41 Higher Voltage demands better insulation. 

b. concr. Insulating or non-conductive material. 

1870 R. M. Fercuson Electr, 280 The insulation. . consists 
of four layers of gutta-percha. 1892 Suppl. to Lightning 
7 Jan., /usudation, insulating material put on to a con- 
ductor to prevent as far as possible the escape of electricity. 

4. Comb., as insulation matertal, resislance. 

1876 Preece & Sivewricut Telegraphy 266 If, for in- 
stance, a wire gives 12°, the constant being 43 , 4387 will be 
the insulation resistance. 1889 Evison in Datly News 7 
Nov. s/7 The operation of time upon the insulation material 
which surrounds these wires. 

Insulator (i:nsile'to1). [agent-n. in L. form, 
from INSULATE v.: see -oR.] One who or that 
which insulates; ¢.g. a body or substance that 
entirely or to a great degree prevents the passage of 
electricity or heat between contiguous bodies; a 
non-conductor; spec. a contrivance, usually made 
of glass or porcelain, for supporting or carrying 
telegraph wires without carrying off the current. 

1801 Excycl. Brit. Suppl. I. 605/1 Mr. Volta .. and others 
..have attempted to shew how these substances are prefer- 
able ..to more perfect insulators. 2845 jJ.O. N. Rutter 
Hum, Electr. iii. 31 Glass is not the most perfect insulator 
(non-conductor); but in practice it is the most useful. 
1876 Preece & SivewriGHt Selegraphy 185 Seeing, how- 
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ever, that the insulators have little more than the weight of 
the wire to withstand, except at the terminal posts, no 
trouble is experienced in suiting the form of insulator to 
this. 1885 Watson & Bursury Math. Th, Electr. & 
Alagn. 1. 183 Non-conducting spaces may be occupied by 
actual substances, called non-conductors, insulators, or 
dielectrics..such as dry air and other gases, wood, &c. 
b. atirib, and Com. 

1876 Preece & Sivewricnt Telegraphy 159 Insulator 
breaking is the main evil which has been met with on roads. 
Jérd.210 A small aperture..is previously cut in the middle ; 
through this the insulator bolt and nut are placed. 

I-nsulet. sonce-wd. [f. L. insel-a island + -ET. 
An Anglo-Latin cszlé/um is given by Du Cange; 
cf. also It. zso/etta, F. #lette, tlet islet.] An islet. 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxvii, And Fulney at ber back, 
apretty insulet. . 

Insulite (insizait). Zlectr. [f. ¢used-, in IN- 
SULATE + -ITE.] The trade name of an artificially 
made insulating or non-conducting substance. 

1882 4 thenzum 13 May 607/r Dr. Fleming has patented 
a new insulating material .. to which is given the name of 
“Insulite’, 1883 Charb, ¥ru/. 728 Insulated by means of 
caps of insulite, which is formed by driving paraffine oil 
into sawdust at great pressure. 

+Insulphured, f//.c. Obs. Alsoen-. [In-2.] 
Charged with sulphur. 

¢ 1611 Cuarman Jézad x. 7 Or opes the gulfy mouth of war 
with his ensulphur’d hand. 1615 G. Sawpys 7vav. 265 
Meere heate Of aire insulphur’d makes the Patient sweate. 

+Insu'lsate, az. Ods. rare. [irreg. f. as next 
+-ATE“.] =next, 1. 

1652 GAULE Afagastrom. xxvi, The kind of words .. and 
the insulsate phrase, doe openly hewray themselves to con- 
taine nothing else but inere toyes and impostures. 

Insu‘lse, z. Now vare. [ad. 1. taszdlszes, 
f. 22- (Ix- 3) + salsus witty, lit. salted, pa. pple. of 
salére, f. sal salt.] 

1. Lacking wit or sensc; dull, insipid, stupid ; 
senseless, absurd, 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 142 Neither 
insulse nor insulting, either Pamphlets or Replies. 164% 
Mitton /vel, Episc. 10 Not to speak of the insulse, and 
ill-layd comparison. 1642 — Afol. Smect. Introd., Wks. 
(1851) 259 An insuls and frigid affectation. 1732 BERKELEY 
A lkeiphr. v1. § 14 In our tines a dull Man is said to be in- 
sipid or insulse, 1772 Nucent tr. //ist. Friar Gerund 1. 
vil. 173 He said that Martial was insulse in respect to 
Catullus. . ; 

2. lit. Tastcless, insipid, dull or flat in taste. 

1675 Evetyn /crra (1729) 28 Some Plants are very brisk 
and quick, others insulse and flat. 1699 — Aceturia (1729) 
146 It may be too sharp, if it exceed a grateful Acid; too 
insulse and flat, if the Profusion be extreme, 1772 NUGENT 
tr. /list. Friar Gerund w. ix. 196 An insipidity enough to 
make salt itself insulse. 

+Insu‘lsed, a. Ods. [f.as prec. +-ED1.] Un- 
salted; tresh, freshly made. 

1597 A. M.tr. Guillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 42/2 Remedyes 
made..of insulsed and freshe Butter. 1599 — tr. Gabed- 
houer’s Bh. Physicke 73/3 Halfe a pinte of leane, & insul- 
sede hennes broth, /é1d. 2653/1 Take a freshe, and insulsede 
Cheese. 

+Insu'lsely, adv. Obs. 
Senselessly, stupidly. 

1637 C. Dow Answ. H. Burton 167 So grosse an error so 
insulsly expressed, , 

Inswlsity. Now rave, [ad. L. tnsudsitas, 
n. of quality f. évsedsus INSULSE.] The quality of 
being ‘insulse’; stupidity, senselessness. 

1623 Cockrram, Jusudsitic, folly. 1643 Mitton Divorce 
u. iii, To justifie the councells of God and Fate from the 
insulsity of mortall tongues. 1651 /'udler’s Abel Kediv., 
Melancthon 235 Yhe-insulsitie and blockishnesse of the 
man, 1658 Piitiies, /2sidsity, unsavoriness, .. also folly, 
bluntness of wit. 1900 Sfeaker 3 Mar. 5938/1 That quality 
(humour] in him saves the ‘unavoidably Eeirested) Fal- 
staff, and Shallow, and Fluellen from insulsity. 

Insult (insvlt), 5d. [a. Ff. gvsudt (1380 in 
Godef.) now tzsulte, or ad. late L. vszeltus, f. in- 
(In- 2) + sadius leap, after zusultdre; see next.] 

1. An act, or the action, of attacking or assail- 
ing; attack, assault, onset (/7¢, and fig.). arch. 
+b. Avi, An open and sudden attack or assault 
without formal preparations: cf. InsuLtv. 4 b(ods.). 

1603 HottanpPlutarch's Mor.618Valking of the instances, 
the insults, the intercidences, communities of diseases, and all 
to shew .. that we know the words and tearmes of physick. 
1610 F, Herinc Cert. Rules Contagion (1625) Ciij, The 
venyme, by a second insult and incounter surpriseth .. the 
Heart, and caryeth away the Patient. 1697 Potter Antzg. 
Greece wm. xx. (1715) 152 To defend them against the 
Insults of Winds and Waves. 1710 Ster.e Tatler No. 174 
P10 We sufficiently cover from all Insults hoth our Siege 
and Convoys. 1726 Cavatiier A/em. 1. 48 The others were 
obliged to retire into fenced Cities, for fear of our Insults. 
1808 Scott Afarvm. v1. ii, Many a rude tower and rampart 
there Repelled the insult of the air. 1844 H. H, Witson 
Brit. India V1. 448 The enterprising pirate, Kanhoji Angria, 
by whom the trade of the Company was subjected to re- 
peated insult and plunder during the first thirty years of the 
eighteenth century. _ ; ; 

te. fig. A ‘leaping in’; an inrush. Ods. rare. 

1652 Gaue Magastrom. 201 It [the acquisition of pro- 
phecy] is a free, sudden, extraordinary insult, or illapse. 

2. An act, or the action, of insulting (in sense I 
or 2 of vb.); injurionsly contemptuous speech or 
behaviour ; scornful utterance or action intended to 


wound self-respect ; an affront, indignity, outrage. 


[f. INSULSE + -LY 2.] 


INSULT. 


tribulations, injuries, insults, Contempts, and scorns, and 
snares, and violence. @1743 SAVAGE (J.), The ruthless 
sneer that insult adds to grief. 1751 Ear: Orrerv Xemarks 
Sweft (1752) 121 The voyage to the Houyhnhnms is a real 
insult upon mankind. 1769 Junius Lett, xii. 48 They did 
not dare to offer a direct insult to their understanding. 
1820 Byron Mar. Fad, u. i, “l'was a gross insult. 1874 
GREEN Short Hist. vii. § 8. 433 The young prince who.. 
plucked them in insult by the beard. 1876 E. Me11.0R 
Priesth, viii. 364 ‘To talk of ‘orders’ without ‘fitness * in 
a spiritual kingdom is an insult both to God and man. 
+3. The act of leaping upon; ‘covering’. Oés. 

1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 09 The Mother Cow must 
wear a low'ring Look.. The Bull’s Insult at Four she may 
sustain. 

Insult (insv'lt),v.  [ad. L. zwsudidre to leap at 
or on, assail, insult. Cf. F. rvselter (14th c. in 
Littré), possibly the immediate source. 

Jusultdre may be viewed either as freq. of zusilire to leap 
upon, f. z#- (In-2)+sadire to leap, or as a compound of 72- 
+sallare freq. of salve. Cotgrave 1611 has (F.) /usudter, 
to insult, crow, vaunt, or triumph over; to wrong, reproach, 
affront ; contenine; also, to rebound, reioyce at, leape for 
ioy’. The Fr. intrans. constr. takes @, L. has the dative, 
or im with accus.] ; 

1. intr. ‘Yo manifest arrogant or scornful delight 
by speech or behaviour; to exult proudly or con- 
temptuously; to boast, brag, vaunt, glory, triumph, 
csp. in an insolent or scornful way. + a. adsol. 

a 1592 Ii. Smitn H’&s. (1866-7) I. 439 Let no man insult 
beyond the lists of humility. @ 1619 DamieL Funeral Poem 
Poems (1623)24 They know how, The Lyon being dead euen 
Hares insult. 1637 R. Humruery tr. St, Arnbrose u. 2 Those 
that much insult, and solace themselues in sounding forth a 
trumpet. 1670 Drvpen usf 2’t. Cong. Granada m. i, Then 
proudly she insults, and gives you Cares And Jealousies. 
1674 Mutton Samson 113 My enemies who come to stare 
At my afflictieh, and perhaps to insult. 

b. Const. over, upon, on, against, rarely af (the 


object of scorn or triumph). Oés. or arch. 

1570-6 Lamparpe /’eramdb, Kent (1826) 164 What was it 
else for this proud Prelate, thus to insult over simple men? 
3583 Furxe Defence xvii. 512 You shall have little lust 
hereafter to insult against mine ignorance. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 89 When injuriously .. we insult 
upon a mans doings. 1597 Hooker Eccl. /’ol. v. xxi. § 4 
Vecause they insist so men and so proudly insult tbereon. 
1617 Moryson /#/. 11. 288 Nothing is more frequent, then 
for little girles to insult over their brothers much bigger 
then they, reproving their doings. 1621 Burton Anat. Med. 
I. iii. 11. (1652) 318 Let no jidius ferr, or upstart, insult at 
this which I have said. _ 1690 Drvpen Amphitryon Ep. 
Ded., They are not apt to insult on the Misfortunes of their 
Countrymen. t Bentiry Pad. 425 Will the Examiner 
insult upon that Great Man, as he has done upon Me? 1711 
Avpison Sfect. No, 171 @ 5 here are many who.. insult 
over an aking Heart. 1785 Patey Alor. Philos. (1818) 
II. 97 Whilst the infidel..insults over their credulous fears. 
1857 Dr Quincry 5S. Parr Wks, 1862 V. 185 We all know 
that it was not in his nature to insult over the fallen. — 

+e, Const. 77, of, 07 (the occasion of boasting). 
Obs. [=L. with abl.] 

1589 Nasne Ded. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 13 England 
might have long insulted in his wit, 1608-11 De. Hatt 
Occas. Medit. § 92 (Y. Suppl.) Yoo many insult in this just 
punishment, who have deserved more. 1630 R. Johnson's 
Kingd. & Comm. 575 [It] insulteth of two Summers, 
temperature of Aire, with duplicitie of increase. @ 1653 
Gouce Comm, Heb, vii. 111 Vhey much insult on this, that 
they have such priests as offer up a real .. sacrifice. 1666 
Pepys Diary 16 June, The Dutch do mightily insult of 
their victory, and they have great reason. 

2. trans. ‘Yo assail with offensively dishonouring 
or contemptuous speech or action; to treat with 
scornful abuse or offensive disrespect ; to offer in- 
dignity to; to affront, outrage. 

1620 E. Buount Horz Suds. 101 Insult them [servants] 
not too much, and reduce thein not to ouer-great subiection. 
1696 Pui.tips (ed. 5), 70 /nsudt, to afflict one that is al- 
ready afflicted, to reproach him with his Mirery. to rejoyce 
over it. 21713 Suattess. Mise. Ref. 1. ii. Wks. 1749 III. 
45 Ihe sacred Pomp trodden under-foot, insulted. 1771 
Junius Lett. \xvii. 330 When you do not insult the man 
you have betrayed. 1823 Lams £dia Ser. 11. Poor Relation, 
[He] insults you with a special commendation of your win- 
dow-curtains. 1849 Macaunay //ist, Eng. iti. 1. goo What- 
ever tle canting Roundhead had regarded with reverence 
was insulted. 

b. To triumph over contemptuously. 

1775 Jounson Fourn, West. Isl, Ostig 268 The Welsh, 
two hundred years ago, insulted their English neighbours 
for the instability of their Orthography. ; 

+3. intr. To make an attack or assault (/7¢, and 


fig.» Obs. 


1638 Sir T. Herbert 7yav, (ed. 2) 296 In whose road wee 
found thirty or forty Frigads of Mallabar men of warre, 
who durst not insult upon their numbers, but choose rather 
to avoyd, 1662 J. CHANDLER Van Helmont’s Oriat. 292 
If a stinking muscilage inclining to bitterness doth arise, 
there is a giddiness of the head; and that iore strongly 
insulting, doth stir up an Apoplexy. 1670 Mitton Hist. Eng. 
1. Wks. 11851) 86 Having recover’d much Territory about 
Rhine, where the German inrodes before had long insulted. 

4. trans, To attack, assault, assail (now only fig. 
in general sense). +b. spec. (A/7/.) To attack openly 
and suddenly without formal preparations. 

1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. mi. 37° The spumy Waves .. 
March onwards, and insult the rocky Shoar. 1737 A. 
Hamitton New Ace. E. /nd. 1. x. 100 Having no Fleet at 
Sea, the Portugueze insulted his Sea-coasts. 1729 SHEL- 
vocke Artillery v. 396 The Tower appearing .-. Cesar .. 
ordered his Army to advance up to It, and insult it. 1775 
Montcomery in Sparks Corr. Amer. Kev. (1853) I. 492, 


1671 Mitton ?. X. 111. 190 Try'd in humble state..By | I propose amusing Mr. C. with a formal attack, erecting 


INSULTABLE. 


batteries, &c., but mean to insult the works, I believe to- 
wards the Lower ‘Town, which is the weakest part. 1863 
Sroceurter Mil, Eucycl., Insulé (to), in a military sense, 
is to attack boldly and in open day, without guing through 
the slow operations of trenches. 1853 James «lynes Sore/ 
(1860) 1. 4 A groupof night-ramblers walked along insulting 
the ear of night with cries. 

+5. ruir, To leap wantonly, frisk. Ods rare. 

1652 Gautrt A/agastrom. 249 A goat.. began to insult with 
strange voyce and gesture. 

Hence Insu‘lted ff/. a., treated with contemptu- 
ous abuse, outraged. 

1781 Crappie Library 271 Insulted reason fled the grov’- 
ling soul. 1855 Macauray //ist. Lng. avili. 1V. 153 If 
a rude word were spoken of him..he might vindicate his 
insulted dignity both by civil and criminal proceedings. 

Insultable (insvltab'l), 2. rare. [f. prec. vb. 
+-ABLE. Cf. F. tusultable (St. Simon, in Littré).] 
Capable of being insulted ; open to insult; quick 
to feel insult. 

1841-4 Emerson £ss., Exper. Wks. (Bohn) I. 186 The 
chagrins which the bad heart gives off .. threaten or insult 
whatever is threatenable and insultable in us. 1868 ALcorr 
Tablets 71 Civility has not completed its work if it leaves 
us unsocial, morose, insultable. 

+Insu‘ltance. 06s. rare. [f. as next: sce 
-ANCE.) Insulting action or behaviour. 

1615 Cuarman Odyss, 1x. 635 Instantly 1 staid our ores, 
and this insultance vsede; Cyclop! thou shouldst not haue 
so much abusde Thy nionstrous forces. 

So +Insu'ltancy. Oés. 

1655 M. Carter flon. Nediv. 11660) 23 Vhe Common. 
wealth in generall, uch prejudiced by the insultancy of 
such mungrele spirits. 

Insu‘ltant, a. rure. 
pple. of fnsadidre; sce INSULT v, 
sultant (17th c. in Littré).} Insulting. 

1627 Ik. F. f/ist, Led. // in Select. fr. tlarl. Mise. (3793) 
45 A kind of insultant triumphing tyranny, far unworthy 
the nobility of her sex and virtue, she makes her poor con- 
demned adversary. .attend her progress. 1866 BicKERSTETH 
Yesterday, Vouday, and For ever viut. 376 Meanwhile for 
thy insnltant ambassage..Cherub, abide in chains. 

Insultation unszlté‘fan). Obs. or arch. fa. 
F. tnsuliation (1370 in Godef.), or ad. L. rnselti- 
tion em, n. of action f. fusulare to Insutt. Ex- 
ceedingly common in 17th c.} 

1. The action, or an act, of insulting ‘in sense 1 
or 2 of vb. ; scornful triumph or boasting ; injuri- 
ously contemptuous speech or behaviour ; insult. 

1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge t. 2245 Sayenge with insul- 
tacyon Trowe ye to be spared from punyshment this day. 
1534 Morte Godly VMedlit, Wks. 1417/2 Almighty god, take 
from me .. al delite of exprobacion, or insultution against 
anye parson in their affliccion and calamitie, 1631 Gouce 
God's Arrows in, § 80. 336 Insultations over the Church 
of Christ in her calamities. 1683 Burner tr. Wore'’s Utopia 
(1685) 6 Insultation against any in their Affliction or 
Calamity. 1755 S. WaLxer Ser. ii, Distressing Groans, 
woful Curses and blasphemous Insultations. 1849 J. Moki- 
son in Life xxiv. (1898) 286 Insultation over my person, 
. caluniniation of my character. 

+2. Attack, assault. Ods. 

1596 Firz.Gerrray Sir F. Drake (1881) 55 Like as abroade 
with unresisted armes He tam'd his foes prowde insulta- 
tions. 1615 Prade's /ncr. in Harl. Vise, (Malh.) TIL. 292 
The benefits [of commerce} allayed by insultation of pirates. 
1615 I’. Apams Slacke Devill 36 Here will I stay the insul- 
tation of thy proud waves. 1656-7 Rhode Island Col. Rec. 
(1856) 1. 342 Your wisdoms may know the inbuman insulta- 
tions of these wild creatures. 

Insulter (inszlta1). [f. Inso.t v. + -ER!.} Oae 
who insults, in various senses: see the verb. 

1592 Suaxs. Ven. & Ald. 550 Her lips are conquerors, his 
lips obey, Paying what ransom the insulter willeth. 1714 
Rowe Jane Shore 1, Man, the merciless Insulter .. who 
rejoices in our sex’s weakness. 1750 Warsurton Docir. 
Grace Pref., The Defender of Religion should not imitate 
the insulter of it in his modes of disputation. 1889 STEVENSON 
Master of B. 111 How was he to smile back on the deceiver 
and the insult<r? P 

Insulting (insv'ltin), v4/. 5b. Now rare exc. 
as gerund, [f. as prec. + -ING1!.] The action of 
the verb INsuLtT: a@. Scornfully triumphing over 
another (ods. or arch.), or treating him with con- 
temptuous abuse; with f/ a scornful boast, an in- 
sult. b, Assaulting, attacking; an assault. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. 1. 1189 To reprove With 
prond insultings. 1660 Mitton Free Conmiw, Whs. (1851) 
445 Let them but hear the Insolencies, the Menaces, the 
Insultings of our newly animated cominon Enemies. 1837 
S. R. Maittanp Twelve Letd. (1841) 86 The incessant 
mocking, bantering, and insulting of the papists. 

Insulting, ///.a. [f.as prec. +-1N@.] That 
insults (see the verb). 

tsgr Suaks. 1 Hen. V/, 1. ii. 138 Now am I like tbat 
prowd Insulting Ship, Which Czsar and his fortune bare at 
once. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. 1v. 14 Far fromthe Cows 
and Goats insulting Crew. 1781 Gipson Decl. & F. xxx. 
III. r50 The captive wife of Alaric .. was reduced to im- 
plore the mercy of the insulting foe. 1855 MacavLay 
Hist. Eng. xx. 1V. 402 His enemies rejoiced with vindictive 
and insulting joy. Bet, 

Insultingly (inso'ltinli),adv. [f. prec. +-t¥?.] 
In an insulting manner ; so as to insult ; with scorn- 
ful abuse, or treatment that wounds self-respect. 

1623 R. BerNaro (f1t/e) Looke beyond Lutber, or an An- 
swere to that Question so often and so insultingly proposed 
by our adversaries, asking vs where this our Religion was 
before Luther's time. 1660 R. Coke Power & Sudbj. 68 In 
the Fable of the Logg which Jupiter gave the Frogs for 


fad. L. fusulidinut-em, pr. 
Cf. KF. an- 


« 
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their King; when they became fearless of it, every one 
jumped insultingly upon it. a1zis Ken //ymans Lvany. 
Poet. Wks 1721 1. 140 Insultingly the wretch they toss, and 
gore. 1856 O_msten Slave States 2&8 Virginia now insult- 
ingly spurns from her councils all who suggest that slavery 
is ever to be eradicated, 

+Insultment. Os. rare. [f. INsuLT v. + 
-MENT.) The action of insulting; contemptuous 
triumph; insult. 

16rr Suaks. Cymer it. v. 145 He on the ground, my speech 
of insultment ended on his dead bodie. 

+Insu'me, v. Ofs. [f. InN-2 + L. stimcre to 
take ; cf. assume, consume. \lnstimére was used 
in L., but uot in this sense, its nearest use being 
‘to take to oneself’. J ¢vans. To take in, absorb. 

1675 Evetyn Yerra (1729) 16 Animalsin preparing Chyle, 
transmule, alter, and insume what is only their proper Ali- 
ment. /fid. 25 It facilitates their heing insum‘d, assimi- 
lated, and made apt to pass into Nourisiment. 1733 J. Vir 
Horse-Hoing Iusb, 6 Roots .. do not Insume what is dis- 
agreeable, or Poison tothem., 

So + Insu'mption, the action or process of taking 
in, absorption. Oés. 

1675 liver yx Terra 1729) 9 Earth. . produces no Vegetable 
.. Without Water to dissolve and qualify it for Insumption. 

+Insu'nder, adv. Obs. [he phrase sn sender, 
analytical alteration of Astnpen, MEE. on sundre, 
OE. on sundran, written as one word. See SuN- 
DER.] = ASUNDER. 
_ 1526 Piler, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 290 But it sholde brast 
insonder. 1551 furNer //erba/i. By, Garlyke..breaketh 
insundre grosse humores. 1598 Haxcuvt }'oy. I. cx Some 
of these Tabernacles may quickely be taken asunder, and 
set together againe.. Other some cantot be taken insunder, 


Insunk insyyk , pp/. a. [from sink or: see 
In adv. 11 b.} Sunk in. 


1877 E. G. Squier (ern (1878) 212 They are all ascended 
by insunk stairs. 

| Insuper, in super ‘ins'#:po1), adv. Obs. 
[L., = on the top, from above, over and above. over ; 
f. gin + super over, above.] Over; lo stand in 
super, to stand over, remain over, be carried forward 
as a balance or unsettled claim, 

1624 Acta Fas. /, ¢. 2 That the same haue beene duely in 
charge to his Maiestie, or the late Queene Elizabeth, or 
haue stood in Super of Kecord within the said space of 
threescore yeares. /bic., Deemed, construed, or taken to 
be a putting in charge, standing in Super, or taking, or 
answering the Farme Rents, Revenues or Profits, by, ur to 
his Maiestie. /di., starg., The King's Title required by 
this Act to bee within 60 yeares, ought to accrew vpon a 
verdict or demurrer, and not vpon a bare putting in charge, 
or standing in Super. 1672 Cowell’s Interpr., in super, isa 
Word used by Auditors in their Accounts in the Exchequer, 
when they say so much remains 1# super to such an Ac- 
countant, that 1s, so much remains due upon such an Account. 
1706 in Paurtirs ied. Kersey). 1708 in /ermes de la Ley. 

Insuperability (insi@ parabi'liti). [f. next; 
see -1TY.} The quality of being insuperable; in- 
capability of being ‘ got over” or overcome. 

1721 Battey, /asuperatility, Invincibleness. 1822 J. W. 
Croker in C. Papers 25 Aug. (1884), I do not believe in the 
insuperability of objections of that class. 1883 Lonugun. 
Jag. Sept. 525 A furtner difficulty, amounting to insuper- 
ability. 

Insuperable (insié@ porab'l), a. (sd.) [ad. L. 
tasuperabilis, f.in- IN- 3) + superabilis, f. superare 
to overcome, surmount. Cf. obs. F. tuseperable 
(14th c. in Godef., and still in Cotgr. 1611), which 
was perl. in part the immediate source. ]} 

+1. That cannot be overcome or vanquished; un- 
conquerable, invincible. Oés. or merged in 3. 

c1340 Hampore Perfect Living viii, Wks. 1895 1. 31 Pi 
luf es Insuperabel, when na thyng pat es contrary til gods 
lufe ouercomes it. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De ?. R. xvi. xvii. 
(Yollem. MS., Pis ston mukeb men insuperable, bat pey 
may not be ouercomne [Insuperabii's ef invictos), 1490 
Caxtos Eneydos xii. 44 Folke insuperable. .and inuyncible 
in armes. 1603 Ho1raso Plutarch's Mor. 637 Three 
hundred thousand figbting men .. all invincible soldiers, 
and appointed with armes insuperable. 1678 CupwortH 
Intell, Syst. 1 iv. § 26. 444 To be able to effect .. all 
those things. .argues an insuperable Power, 1737 WHisTON 
Josephus, Antig, Xt. Wi. § 3, Wine is the. .most insuperable 
of all things. 1857 H. H. Witson tr. Xig-veda Il. 26 
Insuperable, foe-surpassing, give food to the institutor of 
this sacrifice. 

2. That cannot be surmounted or passed over. 

1660 H. More .yst. Godd. itt. iii. 63 Whether we..admire 
the height of some insuperable and inaccessible Rock or 
Mountain. 1667 Mitton ?. ZL. iv, 138 Over head up 
grew Insuperable highth of loftiest shade, Cedar, and Pine, 
and Firr, and branching Palm. 1777 Rosertsos Hist. 
Awnter. I. 1. 24 Such an insuperable barrier was placed 
between the two teinperate regions. 1853 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. (1873) Il. 1. iv. 202 There is no insuperable gulf 
between themselves [Christians] and the rest of mankind. 
1865 Swinpurxe Poems & Ball., Anactoria 307 The in- 
superable sea. ; : 

3. fig. (from 1 and 2). Of difficulties, hindrances, 
etc.: That cannot be ‘ got over’ or overcome; un- 
conquerable, invincible; forming an impassable 
barrier to action, insurmountable. 

1657, Burton's Diary (1828) 11. 199 Your debts are in- 
superable upon you, 1711 Cotes in Rigaud Corr, Sct. Alen 
(1841) I. 262 The want of his sight iscertainly an insuperable 
disadvantage to him in several respects. 1744 Bircu Live 
Boyle B.'s Wks. 1772 1. p. 1xxiti, On account of hisinsuperable 
disinclination to entering into holy orders. 1820 W. Irvinc 
Sketch Bk. 1. 51 An insuperable aversion to all kinds of 


INSUPPRESSIVE. 


profitable labour, 1856 Sir B. Bronte Psychol. Ing. 1. 1. 
129 Having been overcome by a sense of insuperable drowsi- 
ness. 1869 Farrar Sam. Speech iv. (1873) 121 The difficul- 
ties of this kind are insuperable. 

4. That cannot be surpassed, ‘beaten’, or ex- 
celled; unsurpassable. 

1849 Rusxin Sev. Lamps vi. § 10. 172 The strength .. 
which maintains its sculptured shapeliness for a time in- 
superable, 1856 - JA/ad. aint, 111. iv. xii. §16 Vhe per- 
fection of both these passages, as far as regards truth and 
tenderness of iinagination, is quite insuperable. 1878 — 
Notes Turner 9 Wis most wonderful work in his own 
special manner,—in the perfect pieces of it insuperable. 

B. as 56. An insuperable hindrance. sonce-use. 

1782 Cowrer Lett, Wks. 1837 XV. 118 All these are so 
many insuperables in the way. 

Ilence Insu‘perableness~ INSUPERABILITY. 

1727 Bairtey vel. 11, Sasuperatlencss, tnvincibleness. 

usuperably (insid@ parabli , adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY =.) In an insuperable manner, or so as not to 
Le overcome; unconquerably; insurmountably, 

1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1.1. 9 Some say, that he [God] 
decreed to predetermine men insuperably tothe forbidden 
act. 1681 Grew 3/useson 282 The latter, beg so insuper- 
ably hard hinders the splitting of it. 1751 Jonxsox Namudbler 
No. 180 P 8 Many who toil through the intricacy of com- 
plicated systems are insuperably embarrassed with the least 
perplexity in cominen affairs. 1838-9 Hattam //ist, Lit. U1. 
ut. v. § 32. 252 From its nature it [the poem] 1s insuperably 
wearisome. 1880 Watson /'rince’s Ouest 11892) 65 Au island 
of the middle sea In watery barriers bound insuperably. 

Insupportable (insvpo-itab'l). [a. F. t2- 
supfportavlie 14-151h c), or ad. ecel.L. mnsepport- 
Ghil-rs (Hilary), f. -(1N- 3) + supportdre to carry, 
SUPVORT ; sce SUIPORTABLF. } 

1. That cannot be supported, endured, or borne ; 
insufferable; unbearable. 

1530 Pat.scr. 316/2 Insup portable, nat able to be sustayned, 
insupportable, 1585 1. Wasuinaton tr. Wicholay's Voy. w. 
axxvi. 160b, Constrained to insupportable tributes. 1600 
Hottaxp Livy xv. xlv. 1058 A suddaine and insuportable 
storme and tempest. 1661 Cowcey /'ss., Cromwed/ 1684) 65 
The insuppertable Insolence of an ignorant Mountelbank. 
1791 Mrs. Rapcrirre Non forest ix, Her distress became 
insupportable. 1859 Geo. luor A. Bede xvii, 1 .. find 
them concur in the experience that great men are over-esti- 
mated and small men are insupportable. 

b. That caunot be supported or sustained by 
grounds or reasons ; unjustifiable, indefensible. 

1649 Sin E. Nicuotas in . /’afers (Camden) 144 His de- 
struccion wilbe soe much y* more insupportable and inex- 
cusable. 1663 Grrpitr Counsel 47 When a Plummer sets 
pounds of Candles used about his Sauder, that trick prove 
as ie Hae as that of one, who. .set in his Bill to have 
paid a hundred pound fur Mustard. 

+ 2. That cannot be sustained ; irresistible. 

1590 Srenser F. Qt. vil. 11 He gan advaunce With huge 
force and insupportable mayne. 1693 Mem. Ct. Teckely 1. 
151 Ordinarily the Turks, who are insupportable with good 
Fortune, have little courage under bad. 1697 Potter A utig. 
Greece wi. i. (1715 3 They were the most pugnucious and 
insupportable of Menkige, 

Insupportableness. ([f. prec. + -nrss.] 
The qualtty of being insu] ortable or unbearable. 

a 1686 Sipney Arcadia u. (1622 99 Then fell she to so 
pitifull a declaration of the insupportablenesse of her desires, 
that[eic.}. 1670G. H. //ist. Cardinals 1, uw. 50 Vhe Prelates 
are not permitted to complain of their grievances, of the 
insupportableness of their ]the Pope’s nephews] Pensions. 
1689 Col. Kee. Pennsyls. 1. 313 My Severall Letters of Com- 
plaint of y* Insupportableness of it are Witnesses. 1889 
Cape Law Jrul. 191 (see INSUFFERABLENESS]. 

Insupportably, adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly 2.) 
In an insupportabie cegree or manner; insuffer- 
ably; + irtesistibly. 

1671 Mitton Sawsou 137 Safest he who stood aloof, When 
insupportably his foot advanc't. 16979 //ist. Fetzer 1 A 
Person very learned .. but withall of a haughty spirit, and 
insupportably proud, 1781 Cowrer Lett. Wks. 1837 XV. 
82 People imagine they should be happy in circumstances 
whicb they would find insupportably burthensome in less 
than a week. 1864 tr. Vambery'’s Trav. Centr. Asia 182 
The weather was insupportably hot. 

iat ated le dnsypdu-zab'l), a. [IN-3.] That 
cannot be supposed. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 194 It was an insup- 
posable thing they should be ignorant. a@1848 R. W. 
Hamttton Rew. 4 Puiuishm. vii. (1853) 325 An infinite act 
against a finite nature is insupposeable. 1899 Expositor 
Nov. 425 A moments consideration of 2 Corinthians should 
suffice to show how utterly insupposable this is. 

Insuppressible (insvpre’sib'l), a. [1x-3.] 
That cannot be suppressed ; incapable of suppres- 
sion ; irrepressible. 

1610 HeAey St. Aug. Citie of God 787 The will is such 
a foe to the passion, and the passion to the will, that they 
are for ever in-suppressible, 1748 Smottett Rod. Raud. 
Ix. (1804) 432 Seized with insuppressible sorrow at the 
prospect of my misery he burst into tears. 1755 YounG 
Centaur iii. Wks. 1757 IV. 178 He shall find, that truth.. 
however .. injured, wounded, suppressed, is insuppressible, 
victorious, immortal. 1880 SwtxsurNe Stud. Shaks. ii. 
(ed. 2) 155 The beloved disciple of that insuppressible 
divine, the immortal and most reverend vicar of Meudon. 

Hence Insuppre‘ssibly a/v., in a manner not to 
be suppressed (Webster, 1856). 

Insuppressive iusypre'siv), a. rare. [IN- 3.] 
Insuppressible. 

1601 Suaxs. Ful. C. n. i. 134 But do not staine The even 
vertue of our Enterprize, Nor th’ insuppressive Mettle of 
our Spirits, 174z Youxc.Vé. Th. vu.390. 1778 Han. More 
Florio \. 178 Though Florio tried a thousand ways, Truth’s 
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insuppressive torch would blaze. 1844 Browninc Colombe's 
Birthday wu, Vhe best Of her good pageant seemed its 
standers-by With insuppressive joy on every face! 

Insurable (‘infierab’l), @ [f. Insure vw + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being, or proper to be, insured 
(in sense 5 of the verb); sufficient to forma ground 
for insurance (esp. In phr. xsurable interest). 

1810 Bextuam Packing (1821) 51 Situation not being in- 
surable, either at the Equitable or the Amicable. 1813 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 302 At..tbe period of the insurance.. 
he was notin insurable health. 1838 ArNovutp Mar. /nsur. 
(1866) I. 1. iii. 49 The parties..are presumed to have an 
insurable interest in the property specified. 1884 Pal! Mall 
G. 15 Jan. 1/2 Freight will no longer be insurable, or, if 
insurable, allowance wiil be made in the amount recovered 
for the expenses which the owner would have incurred, but 
did not in point of fact incur, in earning tbe freight. 

Hence Insurabi lity, the quality of being insur- 
able. 

1884 Law Times Rep. LI. 2434/2 Written opinions .. as to 
the insurability or uninsurability of the life of... Harvey. 

Insurance (infierans). [Variant of Ensur- 
ANCE, with change of prefix as in Insure] 

+1. The action ora means, of ensuring or making 
certain: =ENSURANCE 1. Obs, 

1660 WittsrorD Scales Comm, Ded. A iij, The acceptance 
of my former Labours hath given me faire hopes of an 
Insurance for these. 1678 N. Homes in Spurgeon 7reas. 
Day, cxliv. 15 To have God to be our Jebovah is the in- 
surance of bappiness to us. @1788 Micke /ug. Bramin 
Philos. (R.), An offering grateful to their gods, as tbe most 
acceptable insurance of the divine protection. 

+2. = ASSURANCE 3. Oés. rare. 

1706 Farquuar Recruit. Officer u. i, Sidv. Shall I venture 
to believe public report? Plu, You may, when ‘tis 
backed by private insurance. 

+3. Betrothal, affiance, troth-plighting, engage- 
ment to marry; =ENSURANCE 2. Ods. 

@1553 Upaty Xoyster J. 1. vi. (Arb.) 70 Dyd not I knowe 
afore of the insurance Betweene Gawyn Goodlucke, and 
Christian Custance? 

4. Comm, The act or system of insuring property, 
life, etc. ; a contract by which the one party (usually 
a company or corporation) undertakes, in consi- 
deration of a payment (called a premium) propor- 
tioned to the nature of the risk contemplated, to 
secure the other against pecuniary loss, by payment 
of a sum of money in the event of destruction of 
or damage to property (as by disaster at sea, fire, 
or other accident), or of the death or disablement 
of a person; the department of business which 
deals with such contracts. Also called ASSURANCE 
(and in 17th c. sometimes ENSURANCE). 

Assurance is the ear)ier term, used alike of marine and 
life insurance before the end of 16th. Its general appli- 
cation is retained in the titles and policies of soine long- 
established companies (e. g. the London Assurance Corpora- 
tion), /#surance (in 17th c. also ENsurance) occurs first in 
reference to fire (1635 in Ixsure v. 4), but soon became co- 
extensive witb assurance, the two terms being synonymous 
tn Magens 1755 (see ASSURANCE 5). Assurance would pro- 
bably have dropped out of use (as it has almost done in U.S.), 
but that Babbage in 1826 (see quot.) proposed to restrict 
insurance to risks to property, and assurance to life insur- 
ance, This has been followed so far that assurance is now 
rarely used of marine, fire, or accident insurance, and is 
retained in Great Britain in the nomenclature and use of 
the majority of life insurance companies. But in general 
popular use, zwswrance is the prevalent term. Mr. T. B. 
Sprague, followed by others, considers assurance, assure, 
assurer, etc., the proper words for the action of the com- 
pany or persons undertaking the risk, tasurance, insure, 
itsurer, etc., for that of the person paying the premium. 
This would be in some respects a useful distinction, if it 
could be carried out; but it would leave the members of 
mutual societies at once assurers and Isurers. 

1651 [see sense 5]. 1653 Pepys Diary 1 Dec., Money was 
taken up upon bottomary and insurance, and the ship left 
by the master and seamen upon rocks where .. she must 
perish. 1665 Mancey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 80 The 
Covenant of preventing Danger (commonly called Insurance) 
frequent among Merchants, added a2 Shadow of Law; 
whereby the incertainty of the Event is usually transferred 
to another, with some certain Reward. 1693 E. Hactey in 
Phil. Trans. XV U1. 602 By what has been said, the Price 
of Insurance upon Lives ought to be regulated, 1721 
Act 10 Anne c. 26 el) ke Act for laying additional Duties 
on Hides and Skins .. Gilt and Silver Wire, and Policies of 
Insurance. /dfd. § 68 Any writing commonly called a 
Policy of Assurance or Insurance. 1755 Macens (¢it/e) 
Essay on Insurances. /did¢. I. 12 On June the rst he sent 
aboard Ten Bales marked M, No.1 to 10, which cost One 
Tbousand Pounds; and on that Day he had Insurance 
done to that Value under the general expression of Mer- 
chandize, 1786 Jerrerson Writ. (1859) II]. 26 Making 
further inquiry as to the premium of insurance at L’Orient 
for vessels bound to or from America. 1817 W.Setwyn 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 11. 869 A policy of insurance is the 
instrument in which the terms AE this agreement are set 
forth. 1826 BaspaGcE Assur. of Lives Pref. note, The terms 
insurance and assurance have been used indiscriminately for 
contracts relative to life, fire, and shipping ; as custom has 
rather more frequently employed the latter term for those 
Telative to life, I have in tbis volume entirely restricted 
the word assurance to that sense. If this distinction be 
admitted assurance will signify a contract dependent on 
the duration of life, which must either happen or fail; and 
insurance will mean a contract relating to any other uncer- 
tain event which may partly happen or partly fail. 1848 
ArnoutD Mar, Iusur. (1866) 1.1. i. 3 Marine Insurance.. 
in its essential nature is a contract of indemnity. 1853 
A. Farr in Reg. General's 12th Rept. Appendix p. xvii, The 
phrase ‘ Life Insurance’ is in every respect preferable to 
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‘Life Assurance’, 1872 Wharton's Law Lex, s.v.. The 
practice of inarine insurance is older than insurance against 
fire and upon lives. While all fire and life insurances are 
made at the risk of companies. .a large proportion of marine 
insurances is made at the risk of individuals called under- 
writers. 1893 Retton Fire /usur. Companies 6 \t having 
been decided that the Court [created by 43 Eliz. c. 12] had 
no jurisdiction in the case of Life Insurances, it is evident 
that it could not have had any in the case of Fire Insur- 
ances, which .. did not exist in Great Britain when tbe Act 
was passed. 
b. The sum paid for insuring; the premium. 

1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 100/3 The Insurance upon our Convoy 
to the Levant is very high. 1806 Hut1on Course Math. 1. 
127 To find the insurance on 107/¢, for 117 days, at 4# per 
cent. per annum, 1833 Hr. Martineau Loom & Lugger 1. 
i. 12 Upon the payment of an insurance of ten per cent. 
Mod, His Insurance falls due this month. 

ce. The sum to be recovered in case of the occur- 
rence of the contingency; the amount for which 
property or life is insured. 

1838 De Morcan £ss, Probab. 227 The present value of 
such an insurance as the preceding. 

+d. Short for ¢xsurance-office. Obs. rare. 

1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 54 One Stewart.. kept a 
wager-office and insurance. 

5. attrib. and Comé, (in scnse 4), as insurance 
broker, company, office, policy, rate. 

1651 CucperrEr Astrol. Fudgcm. Dis. (1658) 176 When 
the matter .. remains still within the lungs .. there’s but 
little security of life: and I am confident never a one 
of the Colledge keeps an insurance office for such a busi- 
nesse, nor will ensure tbereupon at 50 per cent. 1680 (¢7t/e) 


816 11. ro. . 
(Br. Mus. ————) An advertisement from the Insurance 


Office for houses at tbe Backside of the Royal Exchange. 
41776 R. James Diss. Fevers (1778) 24 An insurance broker, 
in Castle Alley, near the Royal Exchange. 178: Cowper 
Friendship 106 Like Hand-in-Hand insurance plates, Most 
unavoidably creates The thought of conflagration. 1841-4 
Emerson £Esss., Self-Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 36 The insur- 
ance-office increases the number of accidents. 1896 A //bxtt's 
Syst. Med. 1. 484 The rapid, nervous, palpitating ‘insurance 
heart’, so constantly observed among candidates for life 
assurance. 1899 HVcsim:. Gaz. 11 Apr. 2/2 To determine 
whether we cannot agree togetber to reduce our respective 
insurance-rates. 

+Inswrancer. Oés. See also ENSURANCER. 
[f prec. + -ER1.] One who gives ‘insurance’ or 
assurance; one who insures or makes sure. 

1685 Drypen Thren, August. 186 The vain Insurancers of 
life [physicians]. 1742 Biair Grave 188 The far-famed 
sculptor, and the laurell'd bard, Those bold insurancers of 
deathless fame, Supply their little feeble aids in vain. 

Insurant (infiivrant). [f Insure v.+-antl.] 
One who effects or obtains an insurance (whether on 
his own life or that of another); the person to 
whom an insurance policy is issued. 

1853 W. Farr in Reg. Generals 12th Rep. App. p. xvii, 
The Mfiuree performs two functions; which are separated 
when a third party (Insurant) procures the policy and pays 
the premium. Under one aspect the same person is the 
fusuree, under another he is the /msurant. 1883-6 Post 
Of. Insurance Regulations, All amounts due in respect of 
Insurances or Annuities will be credited to the Insurants’ 
or Annuitants’ Savings Bank accounts. 1894 MWVesti. Gaz, 
10 Mar. 2/3 By the ‘ Natural Premium System’ the premium 
payable increases with the age of the insurant. 

t+tInsu'rde,v. Obs. rare. fad. OF. ensourd-re 
to arise, spring up, partly assimilated to the L. 
prototype znsurgére: sce INSURGE v.] zutr. To 
arise, spring up; =INSURGE 1. 

rszx Wotsey Let. fo Hen. VIIT in St, Papers 1. 86 Suche 
ambiguities as mought insurde of and upon the said article. 

Insure (infie1),v. [Variant of Ensure (with 
substitution of Ix-2 for Ex-1), orig. used in all 
the senses of that word; now established in scnse 4 
(cf. Ensure 7), and fairly common in senses 5 
and 6.] 

t+ 1. trans. To make (a person) sure (of a thing); 
to give security to (a person) for the fulfilment of 
something : cf. ASSURE v.9, ENSURE v. 1, 2. Oés. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 262/2 Insuryn, or make suere, as- 
securo, 1681-6 J. Scotr Chr. Life 11747) IL. 21 Thus 
Christ .. hath taken the most effectual Care to insure the 
mutual Performance of this everlasting Covenant to both 
Parties ..to insure God of our performing our Part.. and to 
insure us of God’s performing his Part. 

+2. To pledge one’s credit to (a person), or to 
the truth of (a statement); to tell (a person) con- 
fidently (that something is so); to guarantee: = 
ASSURE v. 10, ENSURE v. 3, 4. Obs. 

61460 Towneley Myst. xxi. 36 His self shalle not excuse 
hym; To you I insure it. 1509 Barctay Shyp of Folys 
(1874) II. 329 The glas shall shewe the the same I the 
insure. 1533 FritH Answ. Adore Wks. (1573) 115/2, I insure 
you, I neither will nor can cease to speake. c1560 T. Pres- 
Ton Cambyses in Hazl. Dedsley 1V. 220, | insure you he 
is a king most vile and pernicious. 

+3. To engage by a pledge or contract, esp. for 
or by marriage; to betroth, espouse: = ASSURE v. 
4, ENSURE v. 5. Obs. rare. 

1530 Patscr. 592/1, | insuer a man or woman by maryage. 

4. Comm. Yo secure the payment of a sum of 
money in the event of loss of or damage to pro- 
perty (esp. by casualty at sea, or by fire, or other 
accident), or of the death or disablement of a 
person, in consideration of the payment of a pre- 


mium and observance of certain conditions; to 
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effect an insurance npon. Said either of the person 
who pays the premium, or of the office or under- 
writers who undertake the risk. For the latter 
many offices and writers prefer assire (now esp. 
in reference to life insurance). The object of the 
vb. is either (a) the amount secured, or (b) the 
property or life, sometimes the person : see quots. 

In 17th c. also Ensure (sense 7). For usage as to fusure 
and assure see further under InsuRANCE 4. 

a. 1635 Draft of Petition to King (P. R. O.) (Walford 
Encycl, Insur, WW. 439), Autborising your petitioner to 
ensure all your majesty’s subjects whatsoever for soe much 
of their estates combustible as they themselves shall conceive 
in danger of Fire, not taking above 12d. per centuin yearly 
for soe much soe insured. 1663 Pepys Diary 30 Nov., As 
much more insured upon his ship and goods as they were 
worth. 1688 Loud, Gaz. No. 2322/4 Where all Persons 
may Insure an Hundred Pound on a Brick House, for Six 
Shillings for one Year. 1838 De Morcan Ess. Probab. 
214, 2/. 138. 6, is the premium for insuring 100/. at the end 
of the year in which a life of 30 fails. 1857 Chambers’ 
Inform, V1. 557/1 An individual. .incurring a risk in behalf 
of another, or having a large claim upon him in the forin 
of deot, can insure upon the life of that person such a sum 
as would be sure to cover all loss in the event of. .death. 

b. 1635 [see a]. 1665 Pepys Diary 18 May, Was before 
the King .. discoursing about insuring some of the King’s 
goods. 1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1514 ‘4 Samuel Vincent Esq. ; 
and Doctor Nicolas Barbon, and others, have lately made 
Propositions in Print for Insuring Houses from Fire. 1682 
lbid, No. 1683/4 The City of London are about to Insure 
Brick-houses at 48s. and 72. perCent. 1711 Appison Sfect. 
No. 5 ? 3, I hope that he bas been wise enougb to insure bis 
House. 1753 SmotvettT Ct. Fathom (1784) 126/2 He had 
granted his bond, and been at the expence of insuring his 
hfe for the nioney. 1817 W. Se1.wyn Law Nisi Prins (ed. 4) 
II. 878 Goods were insured on hoard a vessel on a voyage 
from Liverpoo¥to Palermo. 1870 T. B. Spracve in Fru. 
Inst. Actuartes XV1. 77 The more correct distinction I be- 
lieve to be that a man zusurcs the life of himself or of some 
other person, or his house, or his ship [etc.], and that the 
Office assures to him in each of these cases a sum of money 
payable in certain contingencies. Hence the Office is called 
the assurer or assurers, and the inan the assured; while 
we may speak cither of the life assured or the life usureddt, 
also of the sum assured or the suin insured, according as 
we take the point of view of the Office or of the individual. 
1883 Chambers’ Encycl. V. 6031 In order to insnre a life, 
the insurer must either himself be ‘the life’, or must have 
a pecuniary interest in the life. 

ce. absol. or intr. To undeitake insurance risks; 
to effect an insurance. 

1651 [see INSURANCE 5]. 1680 Argts. for insuring Houses 
Jrom Fire (Walford Encycl. Iusur. I. 446), Neither would 
aman. .be disquieted with the too late advice of his friends, 
every one blaming, and asking wy dtd he not tusure? Or 
be tormented by his own thoughts with the wish J had in- 
sured. 1693 Leyvsourn Panartthimologia |Walford I. 487), 
Suppose you ship £ 300 of goods for Jamaica. .you go to the 
Assu. Office behind the Royal Exchange in Lond., and there 
acquaint the clerk you will insure for £200 or £250, or, if 
you will, the whole £ 300..upon such ship for so much goods 
as you have on board, 1828 WesstER s.v., Vhis com- 
pany insures at 3 per cent, or at a low premium. 1858 Lp. 
Str. Leonarns Handy. Bk. Prop. Law v. 29 The tenant’s 
neglect to insure, or his insuring in an office. .not authorised 
by his lease. 

5. ¢rans. To make certain, to secure, to guarantee 
(some thing, event, etc.): = ASSURE v. 5, 7a, EN- 
SURE v. §, 9. 

1681-6 [see sense 1]. 1809 W. Irvine Aunrckerb. vi. xiii. 
(1849) 450 Such supineness insures the very evil from which 
it sbrinks. 1821 Mrs. SHerwoop //ist. Geo. Desmond 19 
He had insured for me the situation of a writer on the 
Bengal establishment. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lawips vi. § 8. 
17¢ Want of care in the points which insure the building’s 
endurance. a186z BuckLe Crvilrz. viii. (1873) 462 An ardour 
which could hardly fail to insure success. 

6. To make safe, to secure, to guarantee (against, 
from): = ASSURE v, Ic, ENSURE v. 6. 

1724 Swiet Draprer's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 1. 122, I cannot 
say, I would insure it from the hands of the common hang- 
man, 1825 JEFFERSON A utobiog, Wks. 1859 1. 107 A recur- 
rence to these letters now insures me against errors of 
memory. @ 1864 J. D. Burns Alem, & Rem. (1879) 361 The 
evidence of trials past does not insure them against trials 
that may come. 


Hence Insuring vé/. sb. (usnally in sense 4). 

1646 W. Brince Saints Hiding-pl. (1647) 17 But there is 
an Insuring-Office set up in the Gospel, as to the venture of 
our eternities. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1668/4 The City of 
London have published their Intentions to Insure Houses 
from Fire, which may delay some Persons from Insuring. 
DE T.N. City 4 C. Purchaser 83 The Friendly Society 
of London, for Insuring of Houses, 1815 Zeduca Il. 59 
She bad done with tbe insuring system. 

Insured (infiie1d), 2f/. a [f. Insure v. + 
-ED1}.]_ Assnred, guaranteed, etc.; see the verb. 
Usually aéso/. (in sense 4 of the verb): The person 
(or persons) to whom an insurance upon property 
is to be paid on the occurrence of loss or damage, 
or upon whose death or disablement a (life or ac- 
cident) insurance becomes due ; =ASSURED B. 

1681 Lond, Gaz. No. 1668/4 A Paper .. wbich shews tbat 
the Insured cannot have greater advantage from the City. 
1755 Macens /usurances 1. 7 With this particular Obliga- 
tion .. that the Insured shall neglect or omit nothing that 
may be for the Interest of the Insurer, whose Right is 
properly to be set forth and defended. 1842 Str F. A. 
Park's Mar. Insur. (ed. 8) I. xxiv. 987 No insurance 
shall take place till the premium be actually paid by tbe 
insured, his heir, or tbeir agent or agents, 1870 [see INsuRE 
v. 4b). 1883 Wharton's Law Lex. s.v. insurance, Under- 
taking to pay specified sums upon tbe death of tbe insured. 
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Insuree (infier7). [f. Insure v. + -ER: cf. 
insurcr.}| A person whose life (or property) is 
insured, (Correlative to INSURER 2; identical with 
INsuRER 3, but from a different point of view. ) 


1853 W. Farr in Keg, Generals 12th Rep, App. p. xvii, 
Two parties are concerned, the person who grants Insurer) 


and the person whose life is in the policy (Insuree),  //7d. 
p- xxi, In Mutual Societies the insurees «re partners. 1857 
Chambers: inform, NN. 557/2. 

Insurer inftierar. [f. Inscre + -rr!. See 


also ENsurer.] One who or that which insures. 

1. One who or that which makes sure or certain, 
guarantees, etc.: see the verb. Now rare in ger. 
sense, exc. as transferred from 2. 

1654 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. at. xi. § 3. 231 This 
befals them, when beautie.. proves an insurer of the lasting- 
ness of this life. 1687 Dryven //ind & 7.1. t48 Faith 1s 
the best insurer of thy bliss. 1754 Hay “ss. Deformity 25 
O Temperance !..‘Thou Prolonger of Life! Thon Insurer of 
Pleasure } ‘hou Promoter of Business! 1880 Presie //ist. 
of Flag 164 Ve mysterious Scandinavian stundard. the 
supposed insurer of victory .. was on hoard his [Swey:n’s} 
ship. 1894 Forw (N. Y.) 659 A democratic form of govern- 
ment is no better than an aristocratic or a monarchical form 
as an insurer against our human nature. 

2. Comm. One who contracts, in consideration 
of the payment of a premium, to indemnify a per- 
son agatust pecuniary loss in the event of destruction 
of or damage to property, or against a particular 
event (sce INSURE v. 4); an underwriter. Also 
called .4ssurer (Assuror . which is preferred by 
many in connexion with life insurance, 

1654-1660 (see Exsurrr}]. 1653 Perys Diary 1 Dec., His 
ship. .is brought by one sent for on purpose by the insurers, 
into the Thames, with her cargo. 1680 Lead. Gaz. No. 
1517 4 The said Insurers have agreed, Vhat such persons as 
shall subscribe .. shall have the like benefit of a years pur- 
chase, 1692 Lutrrety Brief Wel. 1857) 11. 635 Vhat instead 
of the common insurers on the F.xchange, who take from 
£10 to £40 per cent., that his majestie be the insurer him- 
selfe at £5 per cent. 1785 Macens /nswrances 1. 7 Thie 
Intent and Meaning of A keer who pay a valuahle Counsider- 
ation for Insurance, is, that the Insurers shall stand in their 
Place and Stead. 1817 W. Seuwys Law Visi Prius ed. 4) 
II. 941 But if a ship.. does all in her power to rejoin the 
convoy, this will he considered as a sufficient compliance 
with the warranty, so as to render the insurers liable. 1842 
Sir ¥..4. Park's Mar. Insur. (ed. 8) 1 i. 33 The insurers 
were held liable for an accident which happened to the goods 
on board the lighters. 1899 I]. W. Max.ey in /asurance 
Rec. 1 Dec. 563 According to the principles of the construc- 
tion of the English language, the insurer is the one who 
insures, that is, in life and fire tnsur:uce, the company. 

3. One who insures (his own or another's) life, 
or who pays for the insurance of his property from 
loss at sea, fire, etc. 

In order to distinguish this from the prec. sense, insurance 
offices, etc., usually employ the term assured or insured ; 
tnsuree, insurant have also been substituted, or 2 and 3 
distinguished as assurer |-or) and tmsurer: see note to 
INSURANCE 4. 

1753 Scots Wag. Apr. 1642 Every insurer shall be entitled 
to have the premium which was paid.., imputed for insur- 
ing any other honse. 1766 Exrick Loudon IV. 262 Every 
insurer signs a deed of settlement, by which he is not only 
insured, hut insures all that have signed that deed, from 
losses in their houses by fire. 18:12 H. & J. Switu Fey. 
Addr., Tale Drury L., Yhe Wand-in- Hand the race begun, 
Then came the Phcenix and the Sun, Tn’ Exchange, where 
old insurers run, {he Eagle, where the new. 1857 Cham- 
bers’ Iuform. 11. 559/2 Vhe great bulk of insurers are between 
27 and 40, the time about which men in this country begin 
to feel the responsibilities ofa family. 1879 Casse/[s Techn. 
Educ. 1. 187 Lloyd's was originally a coffee-house at which 
insurers and underwriters met. 

Insurge (insi-1d3),v. Now rare. Also 6 en- 
sourge. fad. L. susurgéve to rise upon or to, f. 
tu- (In-2) + surgtre to rise. In form and sense 
partly through Fr.: cf. (in sense 1) OF. s'insurgtr 
(1414 in Godef.), and (in sense 3) mod.F. s’77- 
surger (16th c. in Godef. Compi.).] 

+L. intr. Toarise, spring np. (=OF. ensourdre, 
sinsurgir). Obs. 

1523 Wotsey Le’. to Hen. V1 in St. Papers 1. 117 The 
manyfolde difficulties which have insurzed. 1527 /did. 1. 
240 If in the communicacion or debating therof. .ther shulde 
insurge any doubte or difficulte. .she wolde so interpone her 
auctorite. 1532 Hen. VIII Proclam. abolishing power of 
Pope (ed. 2, 1535, in Soc. Antiq., /rocl. 1. 78), We.. perceyu- 
yng rightwel what great reste, quietnes, and tranquilite of 
consciens & manyfold other commodities might insurge & 
arise vnto them. 1548 Hace Cérou., Edw. [V 223 That 
there should insurge hereafter, no newe commocion within 
the realme again. 1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 
192 And not this discommodity alone, but certaine other 
sickly and foule affections insurge therenpon. 

+2. intr. Of the sea: To surge or rush in for. 

1534 dct 26 Hen. ’/T1, c. 9 The flud and rage of the sea 
..insurgyng vppon suche decayed tenementes in times of 
tempest. 5 , 

+3. intr. To rise in opposition or insurrection 
against; to make insurrection, revolt. Obs. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 724/1 All the heretikes 
that rebelle againste it, nor all the tyrauntes vppon earth 
that ensourge & oppugne it [the Church]. c1sq40 tr. Jol. 
Verge. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 183 Cuthredus .. beinge en- 
damaged with manie injuries by the Mercians .. insurged 
mannefullie againste them. 1548 Upatt Erasm. Par. Luke 
Pref. 3b, Antichriste followyng the steppes of his father 
Lucifer... also hath ensourged against heaven. 1577-87 
Houssrep Chron, 1. 42/1 The chiefe cause of the Britains 
insurging against the Romans. c1610 J. MELVILLE in 
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Morison A. Afelville vii. (1898) 84 He, insurging with 
graitter bauldnes & force of langage buir out the mater. 

4. trans. Yo stir up; to raise in tumult, hostility, 
or insurrection. Oés. exc. as nortce-wwd. 

1796 Monthly Rev. XX. 568 You insurge the people. 1833 
Encycl. Brit, XV 1. 498 2 He [Miranda] saw a good deal of 
Pitt, who had determined to make use of him to ‘insurge’ 
the Spanish colonies. 

Heuce Insurged ///. a. 

1548 Hatt Chron., /ien. 111 230b, The Kynges highnes 
was credebly certefied of this new insurged insurrection. 

t Insu‘rge, 56. Ols. rare—". [f, InsuncE z.] 
A heaving or rising; an upheaval. 

c1sss Harpsriet Divorce (/en. VtL1 Camden) 177 She 
was tossed and tumbled by the rageous insurges of the seas, 
of the wid and water. 

Insurgence (insidzéns). [f. as next: sce 
-ENCE; cl. mod.F. tusurgence (Littré).] “The ac- 
tion of rising against authority; a rising, revolt. 

1847 Lewes //ist. /*hilos. (1867, 11. 88 Certain to give way’ 
before the necessary insurgence of Reason insisting on 
freedom. 1863 Gro. Evior Xomola \xxi, There was a moral 
insurgence in the minds of grave men against the Court ot 
Rome. 1868 — S/. Gipsy 291 His many-voiced self... Whore 
hungry needs. . Made loud tnsurgence. 

Insurgency (insd1d3¢usi). [f. next: see 
-ENcy.] The quality or state of being insurgent ; 
the tendency to rise in revolt; =prec. 

3803 Edwin U1. 174 The internal insurgency he feared 
not putiing a speedy termination to by the vigour of his 
proceedings. 1822 H2aminer 273'2 Vhe consequence.. 
would he riot, insurgency, and rapine. 1833 Alackw. Mag. 
XXXII. 731 ‘Lhe Insurgency was not put down. 1856 
Grixpoxn Lzfe xvi. (1875) 204 Good books alleviate care, 
repress the insurgency of evil passions. 1879 G. Mrrevitn 
Fgoist M1, ix. 173 The circumstance of its prevailing suc- 
cessfulness. . heaped stores of insurgency inthe Celtic bosom, 

Insurgent (insdidzént), a. and sé. [ad. 1. 
insurgent-em, pr. pple. of rmcurgére to rise up: sce 
InsunGE v. and -ENT. Cf. obs. F. tvsurgent sb. 
(now fasurgé).} 

A. adj. 1. Rising in active revolt. Also fig. 

1814 Scott Haz. xxxviii, A broad white ensign .. an- 
nounced that the garrison was held by the insurgent 
adherents of the louse of Stewart. 1845 Lp. Campprce 
Chancellors (1857) 1. vi. 112 The insurgent barons dictated 
whatever clauses they deemed desirable. 1847 Lewes //is¢. 
Philos. \1867) 11. 13 The insurgent mind of Abelard took up 
the same position. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xi, Its electric 
passage left her veins kindled, ber soul insurgent. 

2. Of the sea or a flood : Surging up or rushing in. 

1849 M. Arxotp Jycerinus 40 Some force.. Pears earth, 
and heaven, and men, and gods along Like the broad volume 
of the insurgent Nile. 1893 Norman Gace Country Muse, 
Requiescam, The loss..Ot no more hearing rebel waves In- 
surgent on the shore. : . ‘ ; 

B. sé. One who rises in revolt against consti- 
tuted authority ; a rebel who is not recognized as 
a belligerent. 

1765 Fatcoxer Demagogue 377 His sanction will dismay, 
And bid th’ insurgents tremble and obey. 1801 WELLINGTON 
Mem. Seringapatam in Gurw. Desf. (1837) 1. 348 In regard 
to the insurgents in Malabar, the war against them cannot 
be carried on at all without assistance. 1812 G. CHALMERS 
Dom. Econ. Gt. Brit. 164(Whyj it was, that the vast strength 
of Britain did not beat down the colonial insurgents, not in 
one campaign, but in three. 1851 Gattenca /taly 133 Ie 
acceded to all the immediate demands of the insurgents. 

Insurge‘scence. rare. [f. L. type *iusur- 
gese-Ere, inceptive of insurgére to rise up + -ENCE.] 
‘Tendency to rise in insurrection. 

1881 Symoxps Aenaiss. [faly (1898) IV. v. 244 This in- 
surgescence of all classes .. threatened the very fabric of 
society. 

Insuring : sce under INSURE v. 

Insurmountable ‘ins#:mau'ntab'l), a. [Ix-3; 
perth. after F. zzszrmontable (Cotgr. 1611).] That 


cannot be surmounted, overcome, or passed over. 

1696 Puicttes (ed. 5), Insurmountable, that cannot be 
overcome by Labour and Industry. @ 1704 Locke(J.), This 
difficulty is insurmountable, ‘till I can make simplicity and 
variety the same. 1797 Mrs. Rapcttrrr /talian vi, The 
angles of the insurmountable walls which fenced the garden 
from the precipices below. 1848 Lytton Havold vu.iv, The 
rock is well nigh insurmountable to those who know not the 
passes. 1849 Macavtay Hist. Eng. vi. It. 150 Perhaps 
those prejudices might not prove insurmountable. 1876 T. 
Harvy Ethelberta (1890) 292 Between himself and her 
there was that kind of division which is more insurmount- 
able than enmity. ; 

Hence Insurmountabi'lity (Craig, 1847); In- 
surmow-ntableness, the state or quality of being 
insurmountable (Bailey vol. II, 1727); Insur- 
mouw‘ntably adv., so as not to be surmounted or 
overcome; ‘inyincibly, unconquerably’ (J. 1735). 

1860 Mitt Refr. Govt. (1865) 62/2, I do not think that the 
people of England have deserved to be, without trial, stigma- 
tized as insurmountably prejudiced against anything which 
can be proved to be good either for themselves or for others. 


Insurpa‘ssable, ¢. rare. [1N-%.] Incapable 
of being surpassed. 

1859 J. C. Hosxouse (Ld. Broughton) /taly xvii. HT. 137 
note, The effect was instantly discovered to be insurpassable. 

Insurrect (insdrekt), v. rare. [f. L. insur- 
rect-, ppl. stem of insurgére to rise up (see INSURGE 
v.); in sense 2, a back-formation from next.] 

+1. rntr. To arise. Obs. 


1658 R. Franck Worth. Mem. (1694) 202 From whence 
there insurrect such pernicious Vapours, as nauseate the Air. 


INSURRECTIONIZE. 


2. To rise in insurrection or revolt. 

18ar Byron Diary 9 Jan., They mean to insurrect here 
. though I don’t ent them in force or heart sufficient to 
make much of it. 1887 .Sfectator 1 Oct. 1303 [he peopie 
are in spirit in insurrection, yet they do not insurrect. 

Insurrection insdre‘kfon). Also 5 -rexyon, 
5-6 -rec(c)ion, -yon, 6 -rexsion. a. F. rasur- 
rectton, ad. rare L. insurrection-em, n. of action f. 
insurgére: see INSURGE.] 

1. ‘The action of rising in arms or open resistance 
against established authority or governmental re- 
straint; with #/, an instance of this, an armed 
rising, 1 revolt; an incipient or limited rebellion. 

1489 Rolls of Parlt.V. 346/2 He [Jack Cade]. . wrote letters 
to many Citees..to have made a comon insurrection. 1461 
f'aston Lett, No. 401 Il. 27 Yil dysposed persones, defame 
..me..how that I intend to make insurexyones contrart 
unto the law. 1535 Coverpatr F2ra iv. 19 This cite of 
olde hath made insurreccion agaynst kynges. 1648 Hatt 
Chron, Rich. {11 38 Other dyd secretely move and sollicite 
the people to rise and make an insurrecion 1577-87 Ilou.1n- 
suep Chron, 1. 98 2 The remnant of the Britains therefore 
withdrew. tnto Cornwall, and into Wales, out cf which 
countries they oftentimes hrake out, and made insurrections 
vpon the Saxons, 1687 A Lovere tr. Thevenot's Trav. 
1. 277 The Moors made an Insurrection, and made one 
Osman their first Dey. 1855 Mitsan Lat, Chr. tv. tx. (1864) 
11. 418 The people broke out in mstant insurrection, declar- 
ed their determination to renounce their allegiance. 1858 
Bucktr ¢ rrifrz, (1873) TL, vit. 593 Insurrections are gene- 
rally wrong; revolutions are always right. 

b. jig. 

1641 Mitton C4. Gevt. 1. vi, 1f God afterward gave, or 

rmitted this msurrection of I.piscopacy, tt is to be fear'd 
fe did itin his wrath. 1780 Bear Serwe. ved.3) II. ti. 35 He 
(who hath no mule over his spirit) lies open to every insur- 
rection of ill-humour. 1887 Lowrie Vemocr. 15 It is not 
the insurrections of ignorance that are dangerous, but the 
revolts of intelligence. 

2. ‘The action of rising up; upheaval. rare. 

1864 Ruskin Arrows of Chace (1880) 1. 264 Every winter, 
the whole glacier surface rises to replace the summer's waste, 
not with progressive wave..but wien silent level insurrection, 
as of ocean ude, the gray sea-crystal passes by. 

Insurrectional (insdrekfanal), a. [f. prec. 
+-AL: cf. F. rnsurrectionnel 1798 in Dict. Acad.).] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of insurrection. 

1801 Lo. Camppece Let. Apr. in Life (1881°1. 66 Ministers 
are..exceedingly alarmed at the insurrectional spirit which 
has shown itself in different parts of the country. 1832 
Examiner 556 2 Vo excite at Rheims an_insurreclional 
movement. 1883 /’ad/ Afad/ G. 16 May t/1 Russia did not 
interfere even by encouraging insurrectional bands. 

tlence Insurre‘ctionally adz., in an insurrec- 
tional way, from an insurrectional :oint of view. 

1848 Tart’s Afag. XV. 525 Paris was laid down on a ma 
insurrectionally. Her strong and weak points were explained. 
1889 G. Merepitu 7'ragic Com. vii. (1881) 141 He was 
insurrectionally notorious in morals and menacingly in 


politics. ’ 

Insurrectionary ‘insdrekf-niri), a. (sb.) 
[f- as prec. + -ARY.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of insurrec- 
tion ; addicted to insurrection. 

1796 Burke Regic. Peace iv. Wks. UX. 44 On their mur- 
derous insurrectionary system, their own lives are not sure 
for an hour, 1837 Cartyte ry. Jew. IIL. mm. i, This huge 
Insurrectionary Movement. .has swept away Royalty, Aris- 
tocracy, and a King’s life. 1891 Sfectator 13 June, As 
a..fact, London is the least insurrectionary of cities. 

2. humorous. Tending to raise itself. 

1864 Lowrie Fireside Trav. 28 A sign-board presented at 
either end an insurrectionary bottle. /did. 211 His trousers 
working up..above his knees, an tnsurrectionary movement 
which I also was unable to suppress in my own, 

B. sé. A person who engages in insurrection, 

1893 Nation (N. Y.) 9 Feb. 95/3 All Spanish traditions of 
law and order are so bound up with Catholeert that re- 
ligious innovators, like the Protestant missionaries, neces- 
sarily seem insurrectionaries. 

+Insurre‘ctioner. (és. rare. [See -ER!.] 
= prec, B. 

@ 1734 Nortu Exam. (1740) 418 What had the people got 
if the Parliament .. had colleagued with Venner and otber 
insurrectioners? = | 

Insurre‘cticnism. [See -1s¥.] The prin- 
ciple of revoit aga:nst constituted authority. 

1890 G. B. Suaw Fab, Ess. Socialism 192 They welcome 
Socialism, insurrectionism, currency craze. /bid. 193 A 
piece of unpractical catastrophic insurrectionism. 

Insurrectionist (insZre‘kfanist). [f. INswr- 
RECTION + -18T.] One who takes part in an insur- 
rection, or who advocates revolt against authority. 

1845 Wuittier Pr. | 2s, (1889) I. 266 The insurrectionists 
were speedily crushed into subjection. 1855 Mitman Lat. 
Chr. V1. 123 Not indeed that such insurrectionists were 
likely to look with much respect on the exorbitant wealth 
of the clergy. 1882 19¢/ Cer. Oct. 552 A few of the more 
energetic spirits muster courage to rise up against the 
system, and these become insurrectionists. 

attrib, 1899 Literary Guide 1 Nov. 172/2 We cannot alto- 
gether bless this perky and insurrectionist attitude. 

Insurrectionize (insdre-kfansiz), v. [f. as 
prec. + -IZE.] ; 

1. trans. To raise in insurrection. 

1822 Examiner 195/1 A conspiracy formed to insurrec- 
tionize Poland. 1851 Sir F. Paccrave Norm. «4 Eng. 1. 
552 The deposed Count Bernard insurrectionized the 
country. 2 _s.. 

2. intr. To make insurrection; to rise in insur- 
rection. 


INSURRECTIOUS. 


1841 Gen. P. Tompson £-vere, (1842) WI. 44 That ceasing 
to be a ‘slave class’ they might insurrectionize no more. 

+Insurre‘ctious, 2. Obs. rare. [f. INsuR- 
RECTION ; see -oUs.} Given to insurrection, tur- 
bulent, unruly. 

1631 J. Done /olydorou 125 None excelleth another but 
in good and vertuous actions or in suppressing insurrectious 
passions. . 5 

+ Insurre‘ctive, ac. Ods. rare. [f. L. insur- 
rect-, ppl. stem of tnsurgére (see INSURGE) + -1VE.] 
Prone to insurrection ; of insurgent character. 

1593 Nasue Christ’s 7. (1613) 28 They are no winds but 
insurrectiue sins, which so possesse the waues with the 
spyrite of raging. /éid. 155 Thys didst thou to mortifie 
thy insurrectiue masse of corruption, 

+Insurre‘ctor. Ods. rare. [a. med. or mod. 
L. dusurrector, agenat-n. from znsurgére to INSURGE.] 
An insurgent. 

[a 1458 T. Gascoicxe Loci e Libro Veritatunt (1881) 174 
Homines qui vocabantur insurrectores occiderunt duos 
episcopos in Anglia.) 1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1694) 
87 A strong citadel .. erected on purpose to reduce insur- 
rectors. 1667 WaterHousE fire Lond, 26 Popular readiness 
to seize upon Insurrectors. , 

Insusceptibility (insiseptibilii). [f. next: 
see -Ity.} The quality of being insusceptible ; 
want of susceptibility. 

1821 Coveriocr in Blackw. Mag. X. 249 The object is 
identified with the subject, both positively by the act of the 
subject, and negatively by insusceptibility of outness in the 
object. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.655 The same 
kind of insusceptioility to the action of the contagion of 
yellow fever. 1884 Congreg. Year Bk. 6) Insusceptibility 
to the touch and inspiration of goodness and truth. 

Insusceptible (insdse‘ptib'l), a. [In-3; 
perh. after F. insusceptible (16th c. in Littré).] 
Not susceptible; not able or apt to receive im- 
pressions; not liable to be affected or in‘luenced 
by something or in some way. 

a. Const. of (an action, process, or condition), 

1603 Houtann Pletarch’s Aor. 1043 It is not altogether 
insusceptible of mutation. 1742 Fierpinc ¥. Andrews 1. v, 
You shall never persuade me that your heart is so insuscep- 
tible of affection. 1821 Suetcey //e//as Pref., The subject 
-.is insusceptible of being treated otherwise than lyrically. 
1899 R. H. Cuarces /schatol. x. 378 Souls in Sheol were 
conceived as insusceptible of ethical progress, 

b. Cozist. /o (an influence or agency). 

1808 Med, Frnl. XUX. 197 In others, vaccine inoculation 
did not take effect ; consequently they were not rendered 
insusceptible to the infection of the small-pox. 1877 
Brockett Cross ¢ Cr. 264 Insusceptible to all tbose in- 
fluences .. which so powerfully affect most peoples. 1898 
19th Cent, XLIV. 1000 The one, heavy, slow, insusceptible 
to violent passion. 

ec. ellipt. without construction. 

1830 /raser's Mag. 1. 577 Coarse animal passion and 
animal craft, at once energetic and insusceptihle. 1880 
MacCornac A xutisept. Surg. 83 This number of insuscep- 
tible or, as I may call them, not poisonable people, must be 
left out of account. 1898 P. Manson 7/7of. Dis. vii. 142 
To remove the entire population of the neighbourhood with 
the exception of the insusceptible. 

Insusce'ptive, a. vare—'. [In-3.] =prec. 

1752 Jounson Rambler No. 198 pg The sailor was wholly 
insusceptive of the softer passions. 

+Insuspe'ct, 2. Ods. [IN-3.] Unsuspected ; 
not to be suspected. So +Xnsuspe‘cted a. Ods., 
unsuspected, of which one has no suspicion. 

1606 Birnes Avrhé-Burtall xiii. Dj b, The constant silence 
of the insuspect auncients does testifie their misknowledg- 
ment and disclamation of the same. 1646 Sir 1. Browne 
fsend. Ep, u. ii. 58 Their penetrating natures, their invisible 
paths, and insuspected effects, are very considerable. 

+Insusu'rrate, v. Obs. rare—°% [f. L. in- 
susurrat-, ppl. stem of zxzsusurrdre: sce next.] 
trans. * To whisper one in the car’ (Bailey, 1727). 

t+Insusurra‘tion. Os. rare. [ad. L. in- 
susurration-em, n. of action f. zzsuszrrare, f. in- 
(In- 2) + seesuexrvare to murmur, whisper. Cf. SusuR- 
RATION.] A whispering in the ear; an insinuation. 

1614 Jackson Creed iv. ui. viii. § 3 The Spirit sometiines 
instils some drops of this gladsome ointment into our souls 
by soft insusurrations in silent night. 1653 Legenda Lignea 
Pref. Aivb (L.), he other party insinuates their Roman 
CmeciDies by whispers and private insusurrations, 1721 in 

AILEY. 1755 in JOHNSON. 

+Inswa‘k, v. Sc. Obs. [f. In-1 + Swak v.] 
trans. To cast in with force, to dash in. 

1513 Douctas Zunes 1x. viii. 150 Mezentyus the grym.. 
The blak fyre blesis of reik inswakkis [¢#/er) he. 

Inswamp (inswgmp), v. rare. [f. In-1 + 
Swamp sb.) ¢rans. and intr. To plunge into a 
swamp. 

1775 ADAIR Amer, /ud. 315 The violent exercise of run- 
hing a great distance under the violent rays of the sun.. 
would not allow himtoinswamp. /dd. 386 [They] take an 
oblique course, till they inswamp themselves again, in order 
to conceal their tracks. 

Inswarming (injsw9§:1min), AA/.a. [IN adv. 
11a.) Swarming in, entering in swarms. 

1892 Chicago Advance 17 Nov., Inswarming thousands 
from the older countries. 

Inswathe, variant of ENSWATHE v. 

Insweeping (injswipin), Af/. a. 
I1a.] Sweeping in. 

1883 Home Missionary (U.S.) Aug. 155 Whether this in- 
sweeping migration is to foreignize us. 1897 West. Gaz. 
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20 Apr. 6/2 From the high cliff a man had seen.. little im- 
ploring hands raised above the insweeping waves. 

Insweeten, variant of ENSWEETEN v., Ods. 

Inswell (injswel), v. rare. [f. In- 1+ Swen 
sb. or v.] ¢frans. To cause a swell in; to swell. 

21774 Fercusson Poems, Exped. Fife 19 Boreas 1egains 
his strength To wake new tempests and inswel] our seas, 

+ Inswi-ned, pf/. a. Obs. =INHOGGED. 

1611 Frorio, /nforchito, inswined, become a hogge. 

Insygne, obs. form of ENns1G¢Nn v. 

Insykth, ME. 3rd pers. sing, of INSEE v. 

Insytation, obs. form of INcITATION, 

1525 Ln. Berners Froiss. I. xcix. [xcv.] 292 By insyta- 
cion of tbe duke of Irelonde. | 

+ Int, sé. Obs. [Origin obscure.] ? A sharper. 

1631 Bratuwait WVkemeztes 12 (N.) His nipps, ints, bungs, 
and prinados. 1658 — Honest Ghost, Chym. Ape 231 Flankt 
were my troups with bolts, hands, punks, and panders, 
Pimps, nips and ints, Prinados. all ; 

In’t, arch. abbreviation of zz 77. T'n’t, nt, 
obs. abbreviation of zsv’/, zs not. 

1610 Suaks. Jem. 1. ii. 304 Goe take this shape And 
hither coine in't. 1742 Ricnaroson Pamela IH. 246 The 
Devil's in't if you won't put that down, /d:d. 363 Your 
Lady’s gone witb them, i’n'tshe? /did. IV. 116 No indeed ; 
it i‘n’t worth while. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennetr Beggar 
Girt (1813) III. 30 That's game, i’nt it, maum? 1842 
Browninc Soliloguy Span. Clotster viii, Ope a sieve and 
slip it in’t [vée print). 5 

Intablature, obs. form of ENTABLATURE. 

+Inta‘ble, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. In-1 + TaBLe 
sh.; cf. ENTABLE.] vans. To enter in a table. 

1611 Spezo Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xit. § 81 ‘Vhe names of the 
first twentie and sixe .. you shall finde intabled in our Map 
of Barkeshire. 

Inta‘bulate, v. vare. [f. ppl. stem of med. 
L. zntabulére, f. 2n- (1N- *) + tabula TABLE.] trans. 
To enter or inscribe in a table or list. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., /ntabulate, to write in tables. 
1894 A then2um 22 Sept. 378/3 We learn [from the Evesham 
‘Officium Eccleslasticum ', ¢1300]..that the abbot was 
formally ‘ intabulated ’ to the service of the kitchen for the 
weeks of Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas. 

+Intabula‘tion, Obs. rare—°, [ad. L. type 
*irlabulatto, n. of action from med.L, zaztadulare, 
in scnse of L. tabzlatio planking or flooring over. ] 

1658 Prittirs, /afadudation, a laying on of boards or 
planks. ; 

Intack, dial. form of InTAKE sé. 

Intact (inte kt), 2 [ad. L. cvtact-us, f. tn- 
(IN- 3) + ¢ac/us, pa. pple. of fangére to touch, Cf. 
F. zuéact (17-15th c. in Godef. Compi.).] Un- 
touched; not affected by anything that injures, 
diminishes, or sullies ; kept or left entire ; unblem- 
ished ; unimpaired. 

c1450 Alivour Saluacioun 4)66 Thi maydenhode intacte 
inmaculat eurelastinge. 1721 in Baiey. 1315 J. W. Croker 
in C. Papers (1884) I iii. 67 No inischief.. had been done, 
except to one old china jar.. The gallery was perfectly 
intact. @1862 BuckLe Crvilrz. (1869) III. 1i, 86 The prin- 
ciples on which Church authority is based remained intact. 
1877 K. Jonnston A/rica v. (1878) 62 Tunis .. has retained 
the character of an oriental city almost intact. ne 

Hence Intactness, the quality or condition of 
being intact. 

18g0 E. H. Hankin in Na/ure 11 Dec. 121/2 The intact- 
ness of the leucocytes in these special cases. 

+Inta-‘ctible, 2. Obs. rare—° [In- 3.] ‘Not 
perceptible to the touch’ (J.); =next. 

1623 Cockeram, /utactible, not to bee touched. 
1706 in Puivcirs. 


1658- 
1755 in JoHNson; and in mod. Dicts. 

Inta‘ctile, a. rare. [ad. L. tutactil-is, f. in- 
(In- 3) + factilis TacTibe. Cf. F. dfactile (16th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not tactile or capable of being 
tonched ; intangible. 

1659 Staniey //ist, Phélos. x11. (1701) 556/1 Emptiness, or 
Uacuum .. is understood..cheifly from being of an intactile 
Nature, and void of all Solidity. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lev., 
Intactile, that cannot be recognised by the sense of touch, 
impalpable. | ; ‘ 

Intagliated (intzlye'ted), pia. [f. It. in- 
tagliat-o, pa. pple. of zutagliare to engrave (f. z2- 
(In-#) + ¢fagliare tocut: cf. ENTAIL v.") + -ED1.] 
Carved on the surface; engraved in or as in in- 
taglio; incised. 

1782 Warton /fist. Kiddington 25 A species of astro- 
ite, or starry-stone .. deeply intagliated or engraven like 
aseal. 1825 1, D, Fosproxe Lncycl. Antig. (1843) Ik. 763/1 
Arms upon plate are in use as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but only intagliated, or engraved in 1334. 1884 C. ‘T. 
Davis Bricks & Tiles xv. (1889) 452 Clay, plaster-of- Paris. . 
is pressed into the mould, so that the intagliated lines in 
this will appear upon the plaque or tile. 

+Intagliature. O/s. sare—. In6 intalia- 
ture. fad. It. zxtagliatura carving, engraving, f. 
tntagliare: cf. prec.) =INTAGLIO I. 

1s99 R. Lincne Fount. Anc. Fict. T ij, Engraued with 
exquisite and rare intaliature. : f ; 

|| Intaglio (intelyo),56. Pl. intaglios (7 en- 
taglos, 8 intaglio’s', vare/y intagli (inta‘lyz). 
Also 7-8 erron. intaglia; p/. -as.  [It., = en- 
graving, engraved work, a carving (pl. ev/ag/2), f. 
tnfayliare to cut in, engrave: see INTAGLIATED.] 

1. A figure or design incised or engraved; a cut- 
ting or engraving in stone or other hard material. 

1644 Evetvn Diary 1 Mar., A cbaplet of admirable 


INTAKE. 


invention, the intaglias being all on fruit-stones. 1662 
J. Barcrave Pope Alex. V'1/ (1867) 125 The cutt is certainly 
a very very ancient izfag/ia (as they use to cal] such cutts 
at Rome). .pronouncing it almost with a 2/@—iutallia. 1682 
WHELER Journ, Greece .202 Antient Entaglos or Figures, 
cut on several sorts of precious Stones. 1715 Leow: /’adla- 
dio’s Archit. (1742) Il. 23 The Architrave .. has many fine 
Intaglias. 1858 HawtHorne /'%. & /t. Frnds. 1. 101 There is 
a profile there ..an intaglio in the solid ock. 1858 O. W. 

Hoimes Aut. Breakf.-t. xi. 105 All its reliefs and intaglios 
have electrotyped themselves in the niedallions that hang 
round the walls of your memory’s chamber. 

Jig. and transf. 1686 Prot Staffordsh. 192 The rilieve 
raies of one Trochite, always lying in the énfag/? or furrows 
between two protuberant raies of the other. 1886 Symonps 
Renaiss, 1t., Cath, React. (1898) V11. viii. 24 Boccaccio’s 
clear-cut intaglios from life and nature. 

b. The process or art of carving or engraving 
in a hard material; incised carving as opposed to 
carving in relief; the condition or fact of being 
incised. Chiefly in phrase zx z¢/aglio, as opposed 
to ix rilievo or tn relicf. Also fig. 

1762-71 H. Warrote lertue's Anecd, Jaint, (1786) 1. 276 
Another gein with the head of Edward VI. cameo on one 
side, and intaglia on the other. 1816 J. Dattaway Séaz. 
& Sculpt. Anc. v. 298 In every period of the Grecian 
celebrity the art of intaglio has been cultivated as a branch 
of sculpture. 1853 KANE Grinnell Exp. xxi. (1856) 166 
It was startling to see the evidences of a travel nearly six 
years old, preserved in széagdio on a material so perishable. 
1857 Bircu Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 15 Bricks were impressed 
with a stamp on which hieroglyphics were cut in intaglio, 
so as to present them in relief on the surface of the brick. 
1869 Lussock /reh. Tries viii. 268 The animals .. are 
represented, not in relief, but intaglio; not by a mound, 
but by an excavation. 

Jig. 1813 Mar. Evcewortu Patron. 1. xvi. 269 A woman's 
accomplishmgnts .. ought to be .. more in intaglio tban in 
cameo, 

2. Anything ornamented with incised work ; esp. 
a precious stone having a figure or design cnt on 
its surface, an incised gem. Opposed to cameo. 

1654 Evetvn Alem. 23 Oct., One of the rarest collections 
of achates, onyxes, and intaglios, that I had ever seene, 
1704 Apvison /faly (1733) 179 We meet with the Figures .. 
on Antique Intaglio’s and Medals. 1797 Hotcrorr S/ol- 
bere's Trav, (ed. 2) HI. laiv. 5 The collection of .. gems, 
both cameos and intaglios, is considerable. 1864 C. W. Kine 
Gnostics 56 The Jasper..is..employed for the zazag/i con- 
nected with the Mithraic idea. 1872 Hux.ey Physiol. x. 244 
An intaglio, or medal on which the head is hollowed out. 

b. A mould of something to be cast or struck 
in relief; a countersunk die. 

1825 J. Nicuo1son Operat, Mechanic 616 When the casts, 
or intaglios, are first taken from the mould, they are not 
very firm. 1873 Burton /Zist. Scot. 1. ii. 49 The use of 
intaglios to make up ecclesiastical seals. 

3. Comb. /xlagito-rilevato ([It., lit. raised or re- 
Leved intaglio] = Cavo-RILIEVo. 

Intaglio (intxlyo), v. [f. prec] ¢raus. To 
engrave with a sunk pattern or design ; to represent 
or execute in intaglio. 

1847 Tazt’s Alag, XIV. 383 Vestiges of pre-Adamite exist- 
ence found filagreed into fossils, or intaglioed in stones. 
1854 Bapuam //adiewt, 234 Foims of various fossil fish .. 
Niobe-like, converted into stone; or intaglioed in a cal- 
careous niatrix. 188.Ar¢ 72:2. VIII. 46 (Cent.) The device 
intaglioed upon it [a finger-ring) is supposed to be flowers 
bursting from the bud. 

Intail, -aile, -ayle, obs. ff. EnraiL sd, and v, 

+ Intailed, ff/. a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. IN-1 + 
TAIL+-ED.] Joined by the tatls (with allusion to 


Judg. xv. 4). 

1628 in Rushw. /ést. Coll. (1659) 1.586 So that you might 
guess there might be a double Plot. .to set on fire the frame 
aud estate of this Commonwealth: And one of these intailed 
Foxes was Mr. Manwaring. 

Intake (inte'k), 54. Chiefly Sc. and north. dial. 
¥orms: 6- intack, (6-7 -tacke), 8- intake (Sv. 
tak). [In adv. 114; cf. take in, TAKE v.] 

1. The act of taking in or receiving from outside ; 
that which is taken in, an amount or quantity re- 
ceived internally. 

1808-18 Jamieson, /vtake, the bringing in of the crop. 
1854 Phemie A1illar 161 With her..downright intake in the 
shape of meat and drink. 1886 Stevenson D>. Fekyl7 ii. 
(ed. 2) 22 Mr. Hyde shrank back with a hissing intake of 
the hreath. 1896 Ad/butt’s Syst. Med. 1. 143 Both the 
oxygen intake and the output of carbon dioxide in normal 
and fevered animals were compared. 

2. (Chiefly orth. dial.) A piece of land taken in 
from a moorland, common, etc.; an inclosure. 

[¢1330 Selby Cartul. 11. 14 Ibidem est quoddam yntauk 
de feodo predicto quod vocatur le Munkebank.]  1§23 
Fitzuers, Suz, vill. 8b, The lordes..haue gyuen lycence 
to dyuers of their tenauntes .. to take in newe intackes or 
closes out of the commens. 1§36 in Speed ///st. Gt. Brit. 1x. 
xxi, § 98 (1611) 1022 ‘Phat all Intacks, Inclosys syth Anno 
quarto Henrici septimi be pullyd downe. 1641 Best Harm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 28 Wee..keepe them [sheep] togeather in soine 
well fenced place, as ..the Newe Intacke in the towne 
becke. 1787-9 Worosw. Aven. Walk 49 When horses in 
the sunburnt intake stood. 1862 Life amongst Colliers 8 
A nice garden ..led to a ha-ha dividing it from a large 
pasture, known as the Intack. 

attrib. and Comb. 1664 in Lex Scripta Isle of Man (1819) 
150 Poor People, as Cotlers, Intack-holders, Prentices, and 
hie like. 1832 Spec. Vorksh. Dial. Ve sell t’ awd intack 

arley. 

3. The place where water is taken into a channel 


or pipe from a river or other body of water, to 
drive a mill, or supply a canal, waterworks, etc. 


INTAKE. 


2a 1800 State, Leslie of Powis etc. 157 (Jam.) The water 
for driving the machinery of said new work is taken from 
the river above..the cruive-dike..the intake of this waler 
is within the bounds of the crmive-fishing property. 1804 
Yarras /’oems 40 (Jam.) Water-wraiths at in-tack drear. 
1866 Times 8 Aug. 9/5 Vhe first improvement was effected 
by carrying its intake up the river to Lea bridge. 1887 
Spectator 9 July 921/1 Riparian towns above the intake 
of the Water Companies. 1892 Chicago Advance 28 Jan., 
An ice blockade at the port-holes had prevented the passage 
of the water into the intakes. 

4. Mining. The airway by which a current of 
air is introduced into a mine. Also adirté. 

1851 GrEENWFLL Coal.trade Terms Northumb. & Durh, 
32 Intake, the airway along which the fresh air is conducted 
into a place, district, or mine. 1867 W, W. SmytH Coal 4 
Coal-mining 219 Vhe ‘returns’ are generally made to mount 
over the intake drifts. 188: Raymonp A/ining Gloss. s.v., 
Downcast .. is more appropriate for a shaft; Intake for an 
adit. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 23 Aug. 7 ‘1 He did not see how it 
was possible for fire-damp to have accumulated in the main 
intake air roads. 

5. A narrowing or abrupt contraction made in the 
width of a tube, a stocking, etc.; the point at 
which this is made. 

1808-18 Jamieson, /nfake..2, A contraction, in sewing. 
1875 Meitwraitn Guide Wigtownshire 14 Vhe monument 
. after a series of intakes, is formed into aclustered column. 
1880 Plain Llints Needlework 29 One-third of the foot is 
the length of the ankle, from the last intake or decreasing. 

6. Se. A ‘take in’, an imposition. Also, one 
who ‘ takes in’, a cheat. 

1808-18 Jamieson, /utake,..4. A fraud, a swindling trick. 
5. Aswindler. 18.. Adindburgh I. 118(Jam.) Some even 
made so bold as to call him an in-tak and an adventurer. 
1832 Fraser's Mag. V. 2 What was the lottery but an 
intake? 1860 W. Arnot Laws /r. /Jeazen 281 The counter- 
part isa terrible truth—it is more cursed to be an intake 
than to be taken in. 

+ I:nta‘ke, wv. Sc. Obs. [Ix-}; sce fake in, TAKE 
v.) trans. a. To take or gather in. b. To take 
by force of arms, capture. 

1572 Satir, Poems Reform. xxxiii. 271 Ryue out the 
Mures; the bestialls gers intak. ¢1647 R. Baur Lett. 
(1775) II. 265 Having .. no artillery at alf fit for intaking 
any strong house. 

+Ienta:ker. orth. dial. Obs. [Ix adv. 11.) 
One who ‘ takes in’ or receives stolen property. 

1421 Act Jen. V’,c.7 Diverses persones larons & felons 
appellez Intakers & Outputters demourantz deinz la fran- 
chise de Ridesdale. 1607 Cowe.. /uterpr., Intakers be a 
kind of theeves, so called because they. .did receive in such 
booties of catell or other things as che outparters brought 
in unto them. 


t+I-nta:king, vi/. sb. Sc. Obs. [Ix adv. 11¢.] 

1. The action of capturing or taking by force of 
arms. [=Ger. efnnakme, etnnchmung.) 

1637 R. Monro /irf. Scots Regim, u. 13 Captaine Robert 
Stewart .. was preferred hefore the In-taking of Virtzberg, 
having beene before the Battaile of Lipsigh. 1891 Corvh. 
lag. Apr. 348, | have held two and twenty towns, and I 
have been at the intaking of thirty-one [Archaism temp. 
Edw. It lj. . : . 

2. The taking in of moorland into cultivation. 

1812 Sovrer Agric. Surv. Banffs. App. 49 The reasons of 
ebb-ploughing, at intaking, are to retain the dung as near 
the surface as possible. 

+ Inta’minate, v. Obs. rare—°.  [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. fnddmindre, f. in- (In-2, + L. */dmindre to 
violate: see CONTAMINATE.] ‘vans. To defile. 
So + Inta:mina‘tion, defilement. 

1623 CockkRAM, /nfantinate, to defile. 1658 PHitvirs, 
Intamination, a defiling or polluting. 

+Inta‘minated, «. Obs. rave". [f. L. tn- 
tamindl-us wncontaminated (f. 22-, IN-3 + pa. pple. 
of */amindre: see prec.) +-ED!.] Uncontaminated, 
uncorrupted, pure. 

a1695 Woop Ath, O.ron., F. Funius (1721) 11, 603 Whose 
Inhabitants use the antient and intaminated Frisic Lan- 
guage. 

Intangibility (intce:ndzibi-liti). 
-Ty. Ct. mod.F. intangibilité (Littre).] 
quality of being intangible. 

1847 in Craic, 1848 Fraser's Afag. XXXVII. 99 There 
is an intangibility about all the charges that are made 
against her. 1885 CLopp Alyths § Dr. 11. vii. 184 Its [his 
shadow’s] intangibility feeds bis awe and wonder. 

Intangible (inte-ndgib’l), 2. [ad. med.L. in- 
@angibil-1s, f. 1n- (IN- 3) +L. tangibilis TANGIBLE : 
cf. F. intangible (1508 in Godef. Compl.).] Not 
tangible; incapable of being touched; not cogni- 
zable by the sense of touch ; impalpable. 

1640 Witxins New Planet u. (1684) 148 A Man should be 
still in danger of knocking his head against every Wall and 
Pillar; unless it were also intangible, as some of the Peri- 
pateticks affirm. 1717 CLarKe Lesbnitz Papers Reply iv. 
§ 45. 151 The Means by which Two Bodies attract each 
other, may be invisible and intangible. 1845 MeCuttocr 
Taxation 111. iii. (1852) 476 The proportion of monied and 
other moveable and all but intangible property .. has in- 
creased ten-fold, since the accession of George I. 1871 
TynxpaLt Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. iii. 76 The assumption of 
this wonderful intangible aether. 1880 Muirneap Gaius 
1. § 14 Incorporeal [things] are those that are intangible 
.. such as an inheritance, a usufruct. 

b. fg. That cannot be grasped mentally. 

1880 Aeon. Fohn Legge 127 To the irreligious man all this 
is intangible, unintelligible. 1898 Ramsay Was Christ born 
in Bethlehem? 20 This abstract and rather intangible argu- 
ment must yield to the demonstration of hard facts. 


(f. next + 
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Ilence Intangibleness; Intangibly adv., so 
as to be intangible. 

1678 Cupwortn /ntedl. Syst. 1. v. 769 That which is ex- 
tended also, but penetrably and intangibly which is space 
or vacuum. 1828 Wesster, /ntangitleness, the quality of 
being intangible. 1887 FE. F. Byrrne Jletr without Ieri- 
tage II. v. 91 The most intangibly delicate sense of duty. 

+ Inta‘ngle, -ment, obs. ff. ENTANGL.E, -MENT. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 416, Intryked or 
intangled in the affeccyon or loue of worldly goodes and 
honours. 1533 Fritn Assia More Wks. (1573) 148/2 For 
anone ye shall see hym so intangled in briers, that he shall 
not witte where to become. 1573-80 Baret Aly. I 199 An 
intangling, a wrapping, or folding in. 1649 Jer. TayLor 
Gt. Exemp. 1. Disc. viii. § 41,83 The implication and in- 
tanglings of ten thousand thoughts. 

{Ix-2.] 


+ Inta‘ngle, a. Obs. rare’. 
tangle; entangled. 

1642 Howrit Sor, Trav, 40 His observations will lye 
confusedly huddled up, like a skeine of intangle silk. 

Inta‘yrissable, @. rare. [a F. intarissable 
(Cotgr. , f. 2a- (1N- 3) + darissable, f. arir, larts- 
sant todry up.) Not to be dried up, inexhaustible. 

1656-81 Biount Glossogr., Intarissable, not to be withered 
ordryed up. 1859 Mrs. ScHimMELPENNINCK yan. Beauly 
iv. vv § 6 That intarissable fountain of gushing joy. 

+Inta‘stable, z. Ods. rare—% [In-3.] 
capable of being tasted. 

a 1711 Grew (J.), Something which is invisible, intastable, 
and intangible .. existing only in the fancy, may produce 
a pleasure superiour to that of sense. 

+ Inta‘xable, a. Oés. rare. [Is-3.] That 
cannot be taxed or charged with something. 

1631 I. Craves God's Tribvnall 16 The Lord of Hosts, 
whose. .iustice [is] intaxable, anger intollerable. 

Intechnica‘lity. rave. [Ix-3.] Want of 
technicality ; something not technically correct. 

18a1 New Monthly lag. 1. 618 Every power must be for 
ever on the alert, to detect intechnicalities, to fence with 
witnesses, to puzzle or persuade phlegmatic jurors. 

+I-ntegent, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. inte- 
genl-em, pr. pple. of inlegere, f. in- (IN-2) + legeve 
to cover.) That covers; covering. 

1661 Lovett /list, Anion. & Alin. 319 As for the parts, 
they are dissimilar, sc. the basis and point, or similars ex- 
ternal, as the fat, integent membran. 

Integer (int/dzar), a. and sb. [a. L. tnleger 
untouched, intact, entire, f. - (1N-3) + fag-, feg-, 
root of /ang’re to touch. Cf F. ruddgre (1567 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), and ENTIRE. ] 

A. adj. (Now rare or Obs.) 

+1. Having no part taken away or wanting ; 
whole, entire: =INTEGRAL A. 3. Ods. 

a1so9 Wotsey Let. to f1en, V1 in Lett. Rich. [/f (Rolls) 
I. App. 443 Wher I seyd that the emperors m..he dote of 
thre hunderyth thousan.. should .. have the seyd integyr 
dote in effect and equyvalen.. [.I/S. donperf] 

+2. Marked by moral integrity; honest, up- 
right. Ods. 

1644 Vicars God in Mount 108 The face of their best and 
most integer proceedings. ‘ 

3. Afath. Denoting a whole thing or number of 
whole things; denoted by a whole number; 
‘whole’, not fractional: =INTEGRAL A. 4a. Now 
rare or Obs. 

1660 Boyte New Exp. Phys. Mech.xii, 1 had. found that 

. 14 and1 be the nearest of small integer numbers that 
express the proportion between the specifick gravities of 
quicksilver and water. 1806 Hutton Course Afath, 1. 52 
A whole or integer number may be expressed like a fraction, 
by writing 1 below it, as a denominator. 1833 HerscueL 
Astron. ii. 79 To keep the reckoning of the integer days 
correct .. is the object of the calendar. 

B. sé. 1. Afath. A number or quantity denoting 
one or more whole things or units; a whole number 
or undivided quantity. Opp. to fraclion. 

1571 DiccEs Pantom. wv. v. Vijb, The containing circles 
Semidimetient being very nighe 11}f for exactly nether by 
integer nor fraction it can be expressed. 1675 Ocitay &rit, 
Pref, 4 Not regarding the Fractional Parts of a Mile, but 
taking the lesser Integer. 1831 Cartyte Sart, Res. ui. xi, 
The Fraction will hecome .. an Integer. 1875 TopHUNTER 
Alg. (ed. 7) lii, Theory of Numbers. Tbroughout the pre- 
sent Chapter the word aunber is used as an abbreviation 
for positive integer. . ; 

2. A particular quantity of any kind (as money, 
weight, length, etc.) taken as the unit of measure- 
ment. Now rave or Obs. 

18z2 J. Fuist Lett. Amcr. 50 The dollar is the integer of 
money in the United States. 1827 Farapay Chem. Manip. 
iti. 67 Two integers ., the pint and the cubic inch. 1868 
Seyvp Bullion (1830) 146 The Carat serves as the Integer. 

3. gen. (often with allusion to 1); A whole or 
entire thing or entity, either as complete in itself, 
or as the sum of its parts or elements. 

21848 R. W. Hasitton Rew, & Punishm. v. (1853) 202 
The soul is the integer of the man. 1859 HELps Friends in 
C. Ser. 1. II. viii. r50 You would never amongst you all 
make up the noble integer. 1875 E. Waite Life in Christ 
1, iii. (1878) 23 Death is followed by the speedy dissipation 
of the combined elements which formed the organism.. 
The Integer, the Animal whicb resulted from the former 
combination, is no more. 1899 R. C. Temere Univ. Gram. 
4 Functionally a word is either—{1) An integer, or a sen- 
tence in itself. 

I:ntegrability. [f. next: see -1ry.] The 
fact or character of being integrable ; capability of 
being integrated. 
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1816 Edin. Rev. XXV11. 93 The theorem, which is called 
the Criterion of Integrability. 1816 tr. Lacroix's Diff. & 
Int. Calculus 337 Ascertaining whether the proposed equa- 
tion satisfies the condition of integrability, 1882 Nature 
XXVIL. 310 This definition. .satisfies as well the condition 
of integrability as the differential equation of motion. 

Integrable (i:nt/grab’'l), a. [f. L. integra-re 
to make whole, INTEGRATE + -BLE.] Capable of 
being integrated. a. Afath.: see INTEGRATE v, 3. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyc. s.v. Calculus, The differential 
quantity to be integrated .. must... be reduced to an inte- 
grahle finite, or an infinite series. 1809 Ivory in /Az/. 
Trans. XC\X. 349 The expressions .. are all integrable 
with respect to one of the variable quantities they contain. 
1882 J. B. Stato Concepts Mod. I’hysics 107 note, When 
their equations are integrable, 

b. gen.: sce INTEGRATE v. 2. 

1855 H. Spencer (rinc. ’sychol. (1870) 1. 298 Dispersed 
atoms of integrable matter. /ésd. (1872) I. 11. vi. 330 To 
the lowest living things, the integrable inatter is every- 


where present. 
Integral (int/gral), a. and sé. [ad. late L. 


inlegral-ts, {. integer, inlegr-: see INTEGER and 
“AL. Cf. F. tudégral .Oresme, 14th c.); It. sade- 
grale ‘entire, consisting of entirenesse’ (Florio). 

‘Integralis pars’, and * partinm integralium, qux si 
conveniant, 1otum exstat’, occur in a 6thc. Comment. on 
Cicero de dnvent, Rhet., in Suringar //tst. Crit. Scholiast. 
Latin, \1834) pp. 248, 222.] 

5 ady. 

1. Of or pertaining to a whole, Said of a part 
or parts: Belonging to or making up an integral 
whole; constituent, component; spec. necessary to 
the completeness or integrity of the whole ; forming 
an intrinsic portion or element, as distinguished 
from an adjunct or appendage. (Cf. INTEGRANT.) 
(Formerly distinguished from essen/za/: see quots. 
1697, 1727.) 

1551 T. Witson Lagike 39b, The integral partes, which 
make perfect the whole, and cause the bignesse thereof. 
a 1639 W. Wuateney f’rototypes u. xxvi. (1640) 43 The 
euke? integrall, viz. as the severall members of the matter, 

ead, heart, &c. in man. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 
1. xv. (1739) 79 In a mixt Commonwealth they [kings] are 
integral er bers 1697 Locke end Vind. Reas. Chr. 247 
(Seager) Integral parts..are contradistinguished to essen- 
tial; and signify such parts, as the thing can be without, 
but without thein will not be so complete and entire as with 
them. 1727-41 Cuamuers Cycl., /ntegral, or /ntegrant, is 
applied by the schoolmen, to those parts which are neces- 
sary to the integrity of a whole... In which sense they stand 
contradistinguished from essenfial parts. .. The arms, legs, 
etc. are integral parts; body and soul essential parts of a 
man. 1786 Burke WW. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 220 Forming 
no legal or integral part of the government. 1862 GouLBuRN 
Lers. Relig. wt. x. (1873) 238 Recreation must form an in- 
tegral part of human life. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
I. ii. 69 A dependency of the British Crown..not an in- 
tegral part of the United Kingdom. 

2. Made up of component parts which together 
constitute a unity; in Zogzc, said of a whole con- 
sisting of or divisible into parts external to each 
other, and therefore actually (not merely mentally) 
separable. rare or Oés. exc. in technical use. 

1688 Frauxce Lawvters Log. t. vi. 33 The whole Integrall 
cannot bee affirmed of any one of his parts, for a part is not 
the whole. 1628 T. Srencer Logick 203 An Integrall whole 
is not in each part, neither according to their whole essence, 
nor vertue, and therefore it is no wayes predicated of the 
singular parts. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. A-xemp.u. vi. § 19 
In every Christian there are three parts concerning this 
integral Constitution, body and soul, and Spirit. 1725 Watts 
Logic 1. vi. § 10 As an integral Whole is distinguish’d into 
its several Parts by Division, so the Word Distribution is 
most properly used when we distinguish an universal Whole 
into its several Kinds of Species. /éid., Logicians have 
sometimes given a mark or sign to distinguish when it is an 
integral whole, that is, divided into its parts and members, 
or when it is a genus, an universal whole, that is, distributed 
into its species and individuals. 1836-7 Sir W. HaMILTon 
Afctaph. xxxvii. (1859) II. 340 The Integral or, as it ought 
to be called Integrate whole (fotus integratum), is com- 

d of imtegrant parts (partes integrantes) which are 
either homogeneous, or heterogeneous. 1864 Bowen Logic 
iv. 67 note, The Essential or Physical whole is that which 
consists of Matter and Form, or substance and accident, as 
its essential parts. The characteristic of this whole is that, 
as its parts do not exist out of each other, they cannot be 
separated except in Thought .. The Mathematical or Inte- 
gral whole, on the other band, has parts which are external 
to each other, so that they can be divided asunder. 

3. Having no part or element separated, taken 
away, or lacking ; unbroken, whole, entire, com- 
plete. Now somewhat rare. [=mod.F. indégrad.] 

1611 Fiorio, /ntegrale, whole or integrall. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 344 All Localt Motion keepeth Bodies Integrall, and 
their Parts together. 1651 Biccs New Disp. P 238 Thorow 
the integral porous pelt. 1659 D. Pett Jpr. Sea 484 Their 
hearts are not integral, and entire in prayer. 1794 Ma- 
thas Purs. Lit. (1798) 157 Excerpta of Writers whose 
integral works are tost for ever, 1862 Lytron Sir. Story 
II. 15 Who could expect that oven link in a madman’s 
tale would be found integral and perfect ? 

b. Of things immaterial. 

1651 Jer. TAYLor Sev. for Year t.iv. 51 Repent with an 
integral, a holy and excellent repentance. 1656 Fart Mono. 
Adu. fr. Parnass. 281 They are thought by them to merit 
their Princes integral love. 1847 R. W. Hamitton Sabbath 
v. (1848) 181 Itis felt that, if we would retain Christianity, 
we must hold fast the full, the integral, sabbath. 

+e. Gram. Applied by Wilkins to a word or part 


of speech denoting a complete notion ; see B. 3. Ods. 


INTEGRAL. 


1668 Witkixs KealChar. 305 They supply the room either, 
1. Of some Integral word, as Pronouns, or 2. Of some Sen- 
tence or complex part of it, as Interjections. ; 

4. Math, a. Yhat 1s, or is denoted by, an in- 
tegcr, or involves only integers; consisting of a 
whole number or undivided quantity; not frac- 
tional, or not involving a fraction. 

1658 Puitties s.v., In Arithmetick integral numbers are 
opposed to fraction{s]. 1674 JEAKE Arith. (1696) 15 To 
express the true content of any Number Integral. 1812 
J. Suvtu Pract. of Customs (1821) 286 The fractional part 
of a foot .. is to be given up in favour of the importer, and 
the duties to be charged only upon the integral feet. 1816 
tr. Lacroiz's Diff. % Int. Calculus 185 Q being a rational 
and integral function of x, 1875 ‘YopHuxter Algebra 
(ed. 7) xxxvi. § 516 When 2” has any value positive or 
negative, integral or fractional. 

b. Relating to or involving integrals (see B. 4) ; 
obtained by, belonging to, or proceeding by in- 
tegration. 

Integral calculus: the calculus of integrals (see B. 4); that 
branch of the infinitesimal calculus which deals with the 
finding and properties of integrals of functions (in this re- 
stricted sense, the inverse of the differential calculus, and 
corresponding to the ‘inverse method of fluxions’ in the 
Newtonian calculus), also used to include the solution of 
differential equations, and parts of the theory of functions 
and other branches of the higher mathematics. /ntegral 
Sign=sign of integration: sez B. 4a, and INTEGRATION 2. 

3727-41 CHamBeErs Cyl. s.v. Calculus, The integral Cal. 
enlus..is the inverse of the differential one. /ésd., Suppose 
S the sign of the sum, or integral quantity. 1802 Woop- 
House in Phil, Trans. XCII. 95 Expressions deduced from 
the true integral equations. 1875 C. P. Buckincnam Dif. 
& Int. Calc, (1880) § 157 The .. problem of the integral cal. 
culus is to pass from a given differential of a function to 
the function itself. 188: Maxweii Electr, & Magn, 1. 21 
In the expression under the integral sign only the finite 
yalues .. are to be considered. 1887 R.A. Roperts /n?. 
Calc. 1 Vhe principal object of the Integral Calculus is to 
find the value of a function of a single variable when its 
differential coefficient is given. 

ec. Applied to the entire or total amount of a 
continuous quantity (¢.g. curvature) taken between 
definite limits, and thus expressible by a definite 
integral (sce B. 4a). 

1879 Tuomsox & Tait Nat. PAil. 1.1. § 10 The tategral 
curvature, or whole change of direction of an arc of a plane 
curve, is the angle through which the tangent has turned 
as we pass from one extremity to the other. 

B. sé. 

1. Something entirc or undivided ; a whole, either 
as wanting no part, or as made up of parts: see 
A. 2, 3. Obs. exc, as fransf. from 4=total sum. 

1620 ‘I’. Grancer Dru. Logike 177 A tree, a body, an house 
.-are totall Integrals, whose integritie, or wholenesse .. is 
made of their parts. 1657 Tomitnson Renou's Disp, 9 In 
the third genus are contained all Animals whether Integrals 
or In-parts. 1784 J. Barry in Lect. Pant. iv. (Bohn 1848) 
152 Any other conjunction of parts forming an integral or 
whole. 1834 Laxnor Lxam. Shaks. Wks. 1846 11. 29/2 No 
more .. than breaking an eggshell is breaking an egg, the 
shell being a part, and the egg being an integral. 1881 
Nature No. 625. 582 What is seen in a sun-spot is the in- 
tegral, as it were, of all that is taking place..in many 
thousand miles of solar atmosphere. 

+2. An integral part or element; a constituent, 
component: see A. 1. Obs. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 111.557 We must, therefore, 
be very circumspect in the materials of the other House. 
Let us, therefore, look to the integrals in this building. 
a1677 Hae Prim, Orig. Man.\.i, 21 Anatomy can give 
us the Positicn .. of all the several Integrals of the Body of 
Man or Beast. dd. 1¥. viii. 372 They all make upa most 
magnificent and stately Temple, and every Integral thereof 
full of wonder. 1680 Baxter Answ. Stilling/l. 82 Doth 
not every good Law and Rule distinguish between £ssen- 
tials, Integrals, and Accidents, and make more Accidents 
than are Integrals, and Integrals, than are Essentials? 1685, 
— Paraphr. N. T., 1 Cor. xii. 14 So wise, as besides the 
Essentials of Christianity, to know all the Integrals. 

+3. Gram. Applied by Wilkins to those words 
or parts of speech which of themsclves express a 
distinct notion, as distinct from those which express 
relations between notions. Ods. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 11. i. § 2 By Integrals or Prin- 
cipal words, I mean such as signifie some entire thing or 
notion, 1688 R. Homme Armoury ui. 251/2. 1845 STODDART 
Gram, in Encycl. Metrop. 1. 124/1 Wilkins includes under 
the term énfegral both the noun and the verb. 

4. Math. 

a. (of a function): That quantity of which the given 
function is the differential or differential coefficient (cor- 
responding to the fluent of a given fluxion in Newton's 
method); socalled because it may be regarded as the whole 
sum of a series of consecutive values assumed by an in- 
finitesimal function (differential) of the variable while the 
latter changes continuously from any one value to any other. 
When such /ssi¢s of variation are fixed or determinate, it 
is called a definite integral: see quot. 1877. An integral is 
denoted by the sign f (originally a long s, for L. susna 
sum); ina definite integral the inferior and superior limits are 


indicated at the bottom and top of the sign, thus a (For 


merly sometimes applied to the quantity from which a given 
‘finite difference’ or ‘increment’ is derived, as in quot. 
1763; cf. quot. 1831 s.v. INTEGRATE v. 3.) b. (of a dif- 
ferential equation, or a system of such equations): An 
equation or system of equations from which the given equa- 
tion or system can be derived by differentiation. (In rela- 
tion to a system of equations, any quantity which that 
system makes constant is sometimes called its integral.) 
1727-43 Cuampers Cycl.s.v. Calculus, Sydx will denote 
the sum, or integral of the differential yd.z. 1763 Emerson 
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Increments p. vii, Some Increments have no integrals, but 
what infinite series afford. 1802 Woopxouse in Pil. Trans. 
XCII. 90 The integral or fluent of /x- is that function from 
which Px- is derived. 1877 B. Wittiamson J/nt. Cale. 


(ed. 2) vi. § 9: The expression Si oiedz is called the 


definite integral of & x)d.x between the limits x» and X, 
and represents the limit of the sum of the infinitely small 
elements ¢(x)d@x, taken between the proposed limits... 
In contradistinction, the name snudefimite integrals is often 
applied to integrals .. in which the form of the function is 
merely taken into account, without regard to any assigned 
limits. 188: Maxwect £éectr. §& J/agn, 1. 27 The double 
integrals destroy each other, . 

Integrality (int/gre'liti). [prob. ad. med.L. 
*tntegralitas, {. inlegralis INTEGRAL: see -1TY; cf. 
F. ¢utegralité (Cotgr.), It. zxtegralita ‘a whole en- 
tire masse’ (Florio, 1611).] ‘lhe condition of being 
integral (see prec. A. 3); wholeness, entirety, com- 
pleteness: =JNTEGRITY 1, 

1611 Cotcr., /ntegralité, integralitie, wholeness. 1627 
Donne Serv. cviii, IV. 476 Here is the latitude, the Yotality, 
the Integrality of the means of salvation. 165: Bices New 
Disp. 239 What God made and ordained in its integrality. 
1728 Earpery tr. Burnet's State Dead 1,87 There the Inte- 
grality that gives Denomination to the Species is to be 
found. 1838 GLapsToNE Séate in Rel, Ch, (1839) 173, Esta- 
blishing the independence and integrality of the nation as 
a collective body. 1853 7ast's Mag. XX. 265 The main- 
tenance of the Empire of the Sultans in its integrality is 
necessary. : 

Integrally (i-ntigrali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY%, Cf. med.L. zulegraliter entirely, wholly.) 
In an integral manner; as a whole, in its entirety ; 
completely, entirely, wholly. 

1471 Riptey Comp, Adch. 1. v. in Ashm. (1652) 136 When 
the Erth ys integrally yncynerat. 1649 JER, Tavior Gi. 
E.xemp. 1. Disc. viii. 74 We should choose vertue..and 
pursue it integrally and make it the businesse of our lives. 
1816 Bexntruam Chrestom, App. ii. Wks. 1843 VIII. 188 The 
only part of speech which is perfectly simple in its import, 
and at the same time integrally significant, is the noun-sub- 
stantive, 1850 Lyscu Tico. 7 rin. x. 200 The more an indi- 
vidual is integrally a man, the more may he know of man. 

+b. Asan integral whole: see INTEGRAL A. I. 

a@168o Cuarnock Attrib. God, God a Spirit (1682) 116 
Whatsoever is compounded of mauy parts, depends either 
essentially or integrally upon those parts. 

Integrant \int/grant), a. sé.) [ad. L. zuee- 
grant-em, pr. pple. of zulegradre : see INTEGRATE v. 
Cf. F, zatégrant (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Of parts: Making up or contributing to make 
up a whole, constituent, component ; essential to the 
completencss of the whole: =INTEGRAL A. 1. 

Integrant parts, in F. parties intégrantes, is etymo- 
logiealy more correct than the usual ategral parts. 

1637 Gittespie Lag. Pop. Cerenm. i, vill. 186 The Church 
consisteth of two integrant parts, vz. Pastors and Sheepe. 
1651 Cnarieton Ephes. & Cimon, Matrons wu. (1668) 38 An 
Appendix, or rather an integrant part of his fellow. 1727 
(see INTEGRAL A. 1). 1773 Horstey in Pail, Trans. LXV" 
246 Imagine the integrant particles of A to be equal in 
quantity of matter and bulk .. to the integrant particles of 
BR, severally. 1794 Burke Rep, Lords’ Fruls, Wks, 1842 
Il. 598 These judges .. are no integrant and necessary part 
of that court. 1836-7 [see InTRGRAL A. 2]. 31849 KEMBLE 
Saxons in Eng. II, u. vi. 235 There is no reason to suppose 
that the ceorls did not form an integrant part of the shire- 
moot. 1875 H.C. Woop 7herapf. (1879) 91 Iron constitutes 
a necessary integrant portion of the red blood-corpuscles. 

B. sé. That which integrates ; a component. 

1824 Coterince Aids Kef?, (1848) I. 261 It is the differen- 
tia of immortality, of which the assimilative power of faith 
and love is the integrant, and the life in Christ the inte- 
gration. 1827 CoLEBROOKE JVtsc. /éss. (1837) 1. 389 The 
aggregate and its integrants are utterly different. 

Integrate (intigrt), a. [ad. L. sntegrat-us, 
pa. pple. of zxtegrare: see next.) Made up, asa 
whole, of separate (integrant) parts, composite ; 
belonging to such a whole; complete, entire, 
perfect : =INTEGRAL A. 2, 3. 

31485 {implied in IntTEGRATELY). 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev, 1. 1v, Exceeding wittie and integrate [said of a 
joke). 1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logick 1. xiv. 46-7 An 
Integral Whole is that which has Part out of Part. .. This 
Whole termed Mathemutical; because Quantity is of 
Mathematical Consideration: Vulgarly, Integral, more 
properly Integrate. 1836-7 [see INTEGRAL A. 2]. 1837-8 
Sir W. Hamitton Logic iii. (1866) II]. 51 We may consider 
Logic either as a universal, or asan integrate whole. 1888 
J. T. Gutick in Linn. Soc, Fral. XX. 249/2 A transition 
from Integrate Fecundity to Segregate Fecundity usually 
takes place at a point in the history of evolution inter- 
mediate between the formation of an incipient variety and 
a strongly marked species. 1898 Daily News 20 Apr. 5/5 
The people of Spain are for the war to keep integrate their 
possesstons in Cu 

Integrate (i'ntégre't), v. [f ppl. stem of L. 
tnlegrare to make whole, f. 7#feger, inlegr- whole.] 

1. ¢rans. To render entire or complete; to make 
up, compose, constitute (a whole): said of the 
parts or elements, ? Ods. 

1638 CrHittincw. Relig. Prot. 1. ii. § 159. 117 The par- 
ticular doctrines which integrate Christianity. 1654 JER. 
Tavtor Real Pres. 153 Matter and form are substances, 
and those that integrate all physical and compound sub- 
stances: but till yesterday it was never heard that acci- 
dents could. @1716 Soutu 7welve Serm. (1744) I]. 294 
Did men consider... how many such good actions are re- 
quired to integrate and perfect a legal righteousness. 

b. To complete or perfect (what is imperfect) 
by the addition of the necessary parts. 


INTEGRATION. 


1675 R. BurtuoGcce Causa Der 125 Vertues.. that In- 
tegrate the Humane Nature, without which it would be 
Laine, Imperfect, Defective. 1822-56 De Quixcey Confess. 
(1862) 58 The fragmentary contribution of one being in- 
tegrated by the fraginentary contributions of others. 1858 
Giapstone /fomer III. 297 Vhe two sets of Phoenician re- 
ports are in this way oddly brought to integrate one another. 


2. To put or bring together (parts or elements) 
so as to furm one whole; to combine into a whole. 


(Sometimes with allusion to 3.) 

1802 Edin. Rev. 1. 214 Time performs the office of inte- 
grating the infinitesimal parts of which this progression is 
made up. 1840 J. H. Green Vital Dynanr. 103 Tending 
to integrate all into one comprehensive whole, 1861 J. G. 
Suepparn Fad/ Rome i, 36 This iinmense variety of ‘peoples, 
nations, and languages” which Rome had integrated into a 
coherent whole. 

3. A/ath. To find or calculate the integral of (a 
function or equation): see INTEGRAL B, 4. Also 
absol. to perform the operation of integration. 

To integrate by parts » see INTEGRATION 2. 

1727-41 Cuamners Cycl. s.v. Calcn/xs, Any variable or 
flowing quantity can be differenced; but, vce versa, any 
differential cannot be integrated. 1778 Prayrair in Phi 
Trans. LXVIII. 334 To integrate such equations. 1790 
Witpsore ‘id. LX XX. 520 The product of a particle of the 
body into the square of its distance from such axis, when 
integrated through the whole body. 1802 WoopHoUsE 
ibid. XCII. 94 To integrate these differential equations. 
3804 /bid, XCIV. 266 Multiply each side by @@, and inte- 
grate. 1831 Brewster wat. Magic xi. :1833) 294 To in- 
tegrate innumerable equations of finite differences. 1885 
Watsos & Bursury A/ath, Th. Electr, 4 Magy, 1.1 In- 
tegrating by parts between +=; and += 22. 

b. transf. and fig.; sfec. to indicate or register 
the mean value, or the total sum of all the portions 
or elements, of some physical quantity : see INTE- 


GRATING ff/. a. below. 

3864 WensterR, /nutegrate..2. To indicate the whole; to 
give the sum or total; as, an integrating anemomieter; that 
is, one that indicates or registers the entire action or motion 
of the wind in a given time. 1876 7 vans. Victor. (ust. 24 
Integrate a moral phenomenon between limits a and 4, your 
result is a good action, 1881 Nature No. 625. 582 We not 
only integrate through the depth of the atmosphere, but 
also over the whole surface of the star .. This is equivalent 
to the superposition of innumerahle separate spectra. 

Ilence Integrating 7vd/. sb. and pp/. adj. 

Integrating spectroscope, a spectroscope in which the 
slit receives light from all parts of a luminous object and 
blends it all together to form a single united spectrum : 
opposed to analysing spectroscope 

1654 Wuittock Zootomia 555 The Universe, whereof he 
is an Integrating part. 1874 L. StErHEN Hours in Library 
(1892) II. vii. 215 There is a continuous series of integrating 
peraisincecraniva processes. 1898 Darly News 15 Feb. 8/4 
All the instruments, with the exception of the integrating 
spectroscope, were most successful. 

Integrated, ///. a. [f. IsTEGRATE v., or f. 
L. integral-us ppl. a., INTEGRATE + -ED.] Com- 
bined into a whole; united; undivided. 

a1s86 Sipney Arcadia (1613) 571 A certaine Pulchra 
puella profecto elected and constituted by the integrated 
determination of all this topographical region. a 1661 
Fuurer Worthies, Lancashire . (1662) 120 The integrated 
and incorporate Rector unto whom the parsonage was 
appropriated. 1847 H. Rocers £ss. I. v. 262 The mind... 
cannot comprehend thein at a glance, and feel at once their 
integrated force, but must examine them in detail by suc- 
cessive acts of mind. 

Ivntegrately, adv. rare. [f. INTEGRATE a, 
+-Ly2.] As an undivided whole ; entirely. 

3485 in Proc. Suffolk Inst. Archzol. V. 63 (I wyll that) y° 
forseid iiij pecs of londe & j pece of medwe wt her pertynencs 
integratly remayn onto myn sone Robrte. /did., Than | 
wyll ye seyd mesuage pece of londe & pece of woode wt her 
pertynencs remayn holly and tntegratly on to y® forseyd 


onn. 

Integration (intigré'fan). [ad. L. utegra- 
tion-em \in L. only in sense ‘rcnewal, restoration 
to wholeness’), n. of action from islegrare to Ix- 
TEGRATE. Cf, mod.F. zutégration (1700 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The action or process of integrating. 

1. The making up or composition of a whole by 
adding together or combining the separate parts or 
elements ; combination into an integral whole; a 
making whole or entire. (Often opposed to d7ffer- 
entiation; sometimes with allusion to sense 2.) 

1620 T. GRANGER Div. Logike 178 The Integrall in Logike 
..respecteth..integration whereby the totall is made a 
totall of all his members together. 1658 PHittips, /utegra- 
tion, a making whole, or restoring. 1846 Grote Greece 1. 
xxi. Il. 20x Their first permanent arrangement and integra- 
tion was delayed for three centuries and accoinplished at 
last only by the taste of Peisistratus. 1855 H, Spescer 
Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1. 1, x. 376 Out of co-ordination, there 
grows up integration. 1873G. Hensrow Evol. Liv. Things 
x. 129 Physical conditions will ever give rise to differentia- 
tion in Beings, together with its concomitant phenomenon, 
integration, . 

2. A/ath, The operation of finding the integral 
of a given function or equation (see INTEGRAL B. 
4); the inverse of differentiation. 

Integration by parts: integration by meansof the formula 
Sudv = uv—fvdu, where w and v are any functions of the 
same variable. Constant of integration. an arbitrary con- 
stant which must be added to get the complete expression 
for an integral. Sign of integration: the sign f denoting 
an integral (see INTEGRAL B. 4a). ; Mi. 

1727-41 Cuambers Cycl. s.v, Calcx/us, The integration is 
known to be justly performed, if the quantity found. . being 
differenced, produce that proposed to be summed, 1837 


INTEGRATIVE. 


Brewster Magyet. 173 A fluxionary equation .. by the 
integration of which the curve may be constructed. 1877 
B. Wittiamson /nt. Cale (ed. 2) vi. $ 90 Vhe process of in- 
tegration may be regarded as that of finding the limit of 
the sum of the series of values of a differential /(2\d.r, when 
x varies by indelinitely small increments from any one 
assigned value to another... For example, in seeking the 
area of a curve, we conceive it divided into an indefinite 
number of suitable elementary areas, of which we seek to 
determine the suin by a process of integration. 

Integrative intésre'tiv),@. [f. L. tufegrat, 
ppl. stein (sce INTEGRATE v.) +-1VE.) Having the 
quality of integrating; tending to integrate. 

1862 H. Srencer First Princ. 1. xiii. § 105 (1875) 304 
This chapter opened by briefly specifying the conditions 
under which Evolution is integrative only. 1879 W. E. 
Hearn Aryan //ouseh. 262 Public opinion, and afterwards 
positive law, forbad that any Hellén, or any Quirite, should 
be reduced to slavery. But the integrative tendency went 
no further. 

Integrator (int/gre'tar),  [a. L. sntegrdtor, 
n. of action from fxlegrdre to INTEGRATE. (In L. 
only in sense ‘renewer’.)] One who or that which 
integrates; sfec. an instrument for indicating or 
registering the total amount or mean value of some 
physical quantity, as area, temperature, Cte sce 
INTEGRATE v. 3b. 

1879 Tnomsos & Yair Na’, Phrt 1.1. 497, 1 have made 
many attempts to plana mechanical integrator which should 
give solutions by successive approximations. 1898 Daily 
ews 24 Jan. 56 The photographs, including those taken 
with the integrator, are very good. 

+Inte‘gre, a. Chs.rure. [a. F. integre 1567 
in Hatz.-Darin.) = Pr. integre, Sp. and It. rntegro, 
ad. L. rntegr-tm (nom. integer, whole: sce Ix- 
TEGER.] Having the character of integrity; up- 
right, honest, sincere. 

1526 Awe. Lee Let. to Wolsey (WS. Cott. Vesp. C. 11. 
If. 213), Your innocent, integre and at all points unblaime- 
full mynd towards his Mageste. 

+Inte-grious, a. Oss. rare. [imeg. f. F. an- 
togre or L. tnleger, integr- (sce INTEGER) + -I-0US ; 
(as if from a L. integris.) Cf. IntEGRovS.] 
Marked by integrity. [lence ¢Inte'griously adv. 

1658 Suincspy Diary (1836) 201 Such was their integrious 
candor and intiinacy to me in my greatest extremes. fbi. 
208 Being so intezriously grounded, as it admitted no alloy 
or mixture with By-respects or self-interests. 

Integripallial integripxlial,,2. Zoo/. Also 
integro-. [f. L. sacgrz-, regular comb. form of 
integer Whole + palii-um cloak + -AL. The form 
tnlegro- is not in accordance with L. analogies.) 
Having the pallial lie not broken or indented ; 
applied to a division of lamellibranchiate molluses, 
in which the siphons are small or absent. Also 
Integripa lliate za. Opp. to sinufalltal, -ate.) 

1862 Dana E.'em. Geology 192 This division, the sinupallial, 
was far less common in the Silurian than the integripallial, 
or that in which the tube was wanting. 1875 BLaKe Zool. 
270 The integropalliate Siphonida. 1877 Hexcey Anat. 
Inv. Anim, vii. 481 Hence the distinction of integropalliate 
and sinupalliate as applied to the Lamellibranchs which 
have the pallial line evenly rounded or notched. 1882 
Oaiwwie, /ategropalital. 

+Integritive inte‘gritiv), a. Oss. rare". [irreg. 
f. INTRGRITY +-1VE: cl. guantitive =guantitative.] 
Marked by integrity; upright, sincere. 

1784 Burxs Comm.-pt. Bk, Aug., To maintain an integritive 
conduct towards our fellow-creatures. 

Integrity  inte-griti). fad. L. f/egrizas whole- 
ness, entireness, completeness, integrity, chastity, 
purity, f. iuteger, integr- whole, INTEGER. Perh. 
in part a. I. sudeprité (¢ 1420 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1, The condition of having no part or element 
taken away or wanting; undivided or unbroken 
state; material wholeness, completeness, cntirety. 

1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1095/1 Not y* 
sacrifice nor oblacion, whyche to the integritie therof re- 
quyreth both the formes. @ 1677 Hae Prim. Orig. Man. 
1. ii. 93 Are there not among men some that want tbe 
integrity of their Limbs? 1756-82 J. Warton £ss. Pope 
ved. 4) I. ut. ror The poem before us is by no means 
destitute of a just integrity, and a lucid order. 1833 
Lyect Princ. Geol, III, 192 The integrity of the cones.. 
sbows that the country has not been agitated by violent 
earthquakes. 1838 Sir W. Hamttton Logic xxiv. (1866) II. 
2 Method, considered in its integrity, consists of two pro- 
cesses,—Analysis and Synthesis. 1868 G. DurF Pol. Surv. 
44 To work for the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and at 
the same time to promote its dismemberment, is to stultify 
one'sself. 1870 F. R. Witson Ch, Lindisfa1 ne 68 The walls 
were standing. .though not in their integrity. 

+b. Something undivided ; an integral whole. 

1620 T. Grancer Div. Logtke 110 They be privatives of 
Orizinall integrities, /4id. 111 They are sometbings, ides?, 
pravities contrarie to created integrities. 

2. The condition of not being marred or violated ; 
unimpaired or uncorrupted condition; original 
perfect state; soundness. 

€1450 JWirour Saluacioun 4316 When he [Christ] was 
borne savyng his moders integritee [gdossed hir maydenhod]. 
1§so Bate A fot. 122 (R.) In these and otber lyke factes, 
was faythes integrite broken, whych is tbe true maydenbede 
of ye soule. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's ust. 11. 114 He did 
but restore the law to her integritie. 1638 F. Junius Paint. 
of Ancients 118 Why the integritie of workinanship is now 
adayes put down by false and adulterate wayes. 1650 
Butwer Anthropomet. 224 Natures constant provtsion to 
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preserve virginal integrity. 1783 Jounson Let. to Mrs. 
Lhrale 19 June, This prayer, that I might try the integrity 
of my faculties, | made in I.atin verse. 188: Westcott & 
Hort Gr&. NV. 7. Introd. § 85 Any investigation of the ulti- 
mate integrity of the text. 

3. In moral sense. +a. Unimpaired moral state ; 
freedoin from moral corruption; innocence, sinless- 
ness. Ods. 

1561 1. Norton Calvin's /nst. 1. 54 In this integritic, 
man had freewil, wherby if he would he might haue atteined 
eternall life. 162z T. Scott Lele. Pismire 1 Adam in his 
integritie should have wrought, hut without wearinesse. 
1675 Traurrne Chr, Ethics 55 In his corruption, he nmiught 

~ossibly retain a sence of that nature and lile, which he en- 
joyed in his integrity. 2678 Owes Jind of God it. 41 The 
State of Integrity. 

b. Soundness of moral principle; the character 
of uncorrupted virtue, esp. in relation to truth and 
fair dealing; uprightness, honesty, sinccrity. 

1548 Hart Chron., [fen. bt 185 b, So much estemed..for 
his fiberalitie, clemencie, integritie, and corage. 1599 Life 
More in Wordsw. Ecct, Biog, (1853) 11. 157 Fhat he might 
reserve the integritie of a good conscience. 1611 Bise 
Prov. xix. 1 Better is the poore that walketh in his integrity, 
then he that is peruerse in his lippes, and is a foole. 1639 
S. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 12 Who for a 
kingdome would not have blemished her integrity. 1795 
Geantl. Mag. 543.1 In integrity of heart and uprightness of 
intention he was excelled by few. 1850 MeCosu Div. Govt, 
ut. i.) 1874) 276 Mankind do, in fact, trust ina person known 
to be of thorough integrity, that he will always be upright. 

Integropallial, -palliate, irreg. var. INTEGRI-. 

+I-ntegrous, @. Ubs. rare. [f. L. integer, 
inlegr- + -ots.] Markcd by integrity ; = INTEGKE, 
INTEGRIOUS. 

1657 W. Morice Coena guasi Koun Def. xx. 174 That an 
action be good, the cause ought to be integrous. 

tI‘ntegrum. O¢s. fa. L. salegrum, neut. of 
integer whole: see INrTEGER.] =INTEGER J3. 1, 2. 

1994 Riitexoevin Ax rc t. vit. (1656) 20 What is Integrum? 
Any thing that is whole, and nt broken, or divided into 
parts = as one whole yurd,a pound, a shilling. /4¢d vin. 28 
So shall yo find that 20 Integrums being multiplied by y, 
do make 4%, that is to say 8 Integrums and yy. 1637 
Jacksos Serm. Man's Com/. § 28 Lhese qualifications differ 
no more from Abraham's faith than fractions ur parcels do 
from their proper integrums. 168: Il. Morr £2f. Daniel 

it, I first considered the Integrum which was to be distri- 
suted into these seven parts. 

+Integuma‘tion. Ols. rare—'. [Shortened 
from fntegumentalion, q.v.} The formation of 
integuments. 

1816 Edin. Encyct. X\. 13 (Acading , Of integumation in 
Reptiles (cf. quot. 1809 s.v. INTEGUMENTATION]. 1817 Black, 
Mag. 1. 187 Vheir..secretion and excretion, integumation, 
generation, and hybernation. 1828Weesster, /utegumation, 
that part of physiology, which treats of the integuments of 
animals and plants. Lueyc. 

Integument (inte-gizmeént,, sé. [ad. L.tnegu- 
ment-um covering, f. integére to cover.) That with 
which anything is covered, cnclosed, er clothed ; 
a covering, investment, coating. a. In general 
sense. Now usually either fig. from, or with 
humorons allusion to, next sense.) 

¢ 1611 Cuapman /tiad xxi. 446 Many and much in price 
Were those integuments they wrought t'adorn thy exequies. 
1668 Puiciips, /afegument, a covering, a garment to cover 
with. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. //ist. Earth 1. (1723 13 This 
Stratum is still expanded at Top of all; serving, as it were, 
for a common Integument to the rest. 1827 T. I]awittos 
Cyril Thornton \1845) 99 His nether integuments were of 
dark plush. 1837-9 Hattam Ast. Lit. 11. un. ili. § gg. 84 
To throw away those integuments of sense which hide us 
from ourselves. 1847-8 H. Mitter First tmpr. xi. (1857) 
175 Let us. -strip the vast landscape here of its upper integu- 
ments, coat after coat. 

b. spec. The natural covering or investment of 
the body, or of some part or organ, of an animal 
or plant; a skin, shell, husk, rind, etc. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1679) 20 The Trees..which are ex- 
pos'd to the North, with an hard, dark, rougher, and inore 
mossie Integument. 1671 Grew Anat. PL. i. § 17 So far 
common with the Coats of the Bean, as to be like those, an 
Integument. 1713 AvpDison Guardian No. 102 P7 What 
the anatomists call one of the Integuments of the body. 
1807 J. E. Smitn PAys. Bot. v.25 Under the Cellular In- 
tegument we find the Bark. 1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. u. ili, 
It bad a faculty called Memory, and could be acted-on 
througb the muscular integument by appliance of birch-rods. 

Inte-gument, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.) ¢rans. 
To furnish with an integument; to cover, invest. 

1883 Cham. Frnt. 690 His gaunt frame was meiely in- 
tegumented with yellow flesh. 

Integumental (integimmental’, a. [f. as 
prec. +-AL.] Of or belonging to the integument. 

1836-9 Toop Cyc/. Anat. I]. 500/2 The density of the in- 
tegumental covering. 1861 BumsteaD t eg. Dis. (1879) 110 
The integumental together with an insignificant portion of 
tbe mucous layer. 

Integumentary (integiwme-ntari), a. [f. as 
prec. +-ARY.] Of or belonging to the integnment ; 
of the nature of an integument; cttaneous. 

1841-71 T.R. Jones Anim. Kingd, (ed. 4) 138 Primary 
involution of the integumentary membrane. 1846 Wor- 
CESTER cites Penwty Mag. 186z H.W. BELttew J/ission 
sl fehanistan 211 An aggravated form of Lepra, that affected 
tbe entire integumentary surface. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract, 
Hygiene (ed. 3) 547 The large class of integumentary diseases. 

Integumenta‘tion. vere. [f as prec. + 
-ATION.} The action of covering or condition of 
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being covered with an integument ; integumented 
condition. 

1809 Addin. Encyct. 1. &41 1 Those membranes that form 
the universal covering of the external surface, with their 
appendages. .are here. .denominated the Organs of Integu- 
mentation, [1846 Worcrster, /ategumentation, that part 
of physiology which treats of integuments.| 1864 WessTeR, 
(nutegumentation, act of covering with integuments; state 
of being thus covered. 

I-n-teinds. Sc. [IN afv. 12a] Teinds or 
tithes on lands within certain bounds. 

1621 Sc. Acts Fas. b'/ 11816) IV. 6355/1 Pe teindschevis cf 
pe tonn Landis territorie and boundis of the burghof Lanerk 
Callit pe inteyndis of pe said burgh of lanerk. 

Inteir, -ly, obs. Sc. form of ENTIRE, -LY. 

+Intellable, 2. Oés. (chiefly Sc [f. In- 3 
+ VELL v. + -ABLE.) ‘That cannot Le ‘told’ or 
counted; innumerable. 

1537 Lynpesay Deflor. QO. Magdalene fo Hir hie lynage, 
ner Riches intellebill. 1563 Winjnt Four Scoir thre Ouest. 
Wks, 1888 I. 92 We may bring intellable testimoncis theirof. 
1575 Lasxeuaxt Let. (1871 44 So frequent, so intellabl, & of 
such contunuauns in the spending. 

Intellect (irntelckt, 56. fad. L. tntellectus 
‘u stem) a perceiving, discerning, discernment, un- 
derstanding, meaning, scnse, signification, {. ppl. 
stem of iniellegére: see INTELLIGENT. Cf, It. rm- 
telletto Boccaccio), }. intellect (13th c., Brunctto 
Latino ; but the word was little used in F. or 
Eng. before the 16th c.] 

1. That factlty, or sum cf faculties, of the mind 
or soul by which one knows and reasons (excluding 
sensation, and sometimesimagination; distinguished 
from fee/ing and wt//); power of thonght; under- 
standing. Rarely in refercnee to the lower animals. 

€1386 Cuaccer Aunt.'s 7.1945 Oonly the intellect with 
outen moore That dwelled in his herte syk and soore Gan 
faitllen when the herte felte ceeth (Boceaccio Fescide x. 
cxi, Sol nello intelletto ¢ nel cuore). — Sec. Nun's 7. 339 
Right as a man hath sapiences three Memorie, E-ngyn, and 
Intellect also. 1398 Lanvisa Sar:k. De /'. Rou. in. (Add. 
MS. 279441. As pe yee is in pe body, so is fe intellect sndir- 
stondinge in pe soule. 1588 Suans. LZ. L. L. v. 1. 64 It re- 
ioyceth my intellect, true wit. 1§93 — Arch. //,v.i. 28 Hath 
DBullingbrouke Depos'd thine Intellect? 1667 Mitton /’. £. 
x4.351 Al Heart they live, all Flead, all Eye, all Fare, All 
Intellect, all Sense. 21677 Hate /'7im Orig. Man. 1. 1, 28 
The proper .\cts of the Intellect are Intellection, Delibera- 
tion, and [Determination or Decision. 1696 Puritirs, /uted- 
fect, that Faculty of the Soul which is usually called the 
Understanding. 1773 Moxsowwo Language (1774 1.1. iv. 45 
The faculty by which it (the mind] operates singly, and with- 
out participation of the bocy, | call save/iect. 1862 Darwis 
Fertil. Orchits i, 46 Vo test the intellect of moths | tried 
the following little experiment. 1870 Braise £acycl. Kur, 
Sports ed. 3)§ 851 The elephant. has given instances of 
what may be termed intellect that the horse does not possess. 
1888 Kuskis A rezterita WL. in. 93 The.. elasticity and 
acuteness of the American intellect. 

2. fransf. ta. An intellect embodied; a beirg 
] ossessing understanding; an ‘intelligence’, a spirit. 
Obs. bb. Intellect embodied; a person of a great 
intellect; also, intellectual persons collectively. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 11.1. Wks. 1856 I. ro5 Thou 
royal spirit of Andrugio, where cre thou hoverst (Ayrie in- 
tellect), ¢1645 Mitton Sonn, Detract. cert. Treat , The 
subject new: 1twalked the town awhile, Numhering good 
intellects ; now seldom pored on. 1665 Boyte Occas. Kefl. 
iv. vi. (1848) 2¢7 How little will humane Intellects, without 
Revelation, discover of that manifold Wisdome of God. 
173z Berkevey A dcipsr. 1. § 19 It is more improper to say 
of God, He is an intellect or intelligent Being, than to say 
cf a reasonable soul thatitisan angel. 1831 Cari ye Sart. 
Aves. 1. iii, He stood-up in full coffee-house..where all the 
Virtuosity, and nearly all the Intellect of the place assemhled 
of an evening. 1838 De Quincey Shaks. Wks. 1863 xv. 69 
‘This transcendent poet, the most august amongst created 
intellects 1856 Masson Ffss., Shaks. § Goethe 22 To say 
that he [Shakespeare] was the greatest intellect that ever 
lived, is to bring tbe shades of Aristotle and Plato, and 
Pacon and Newton. grumbling about us. 

3. p/. Intellectual powers; mental faculties ; 
‘wits’, ‘senses’. Very common in 17-18th c. 
Now arch, or vulgar. 

1698 VanxerucH ist Pt. sop1 Wks. (Rtldg.) 3709/1, [know 
he’s modest, but I likewise know His intellects are cate- 
gorical. 1751 Jonnson Rambler No. 95 P18 My judgment 
embarrassed, and my intellects distorted. 1751 SMOLLETT 
Per, Pick. 1779) 1V. xcv. 137 A man of sound intellects. 
1799 E. Home in PAtl. Trans. 166 He was weak in his intel- 
lects. 1814 Map. D'Arsiay !! auderer 1. 390 Her faculties 
are all disordered: her very intellects, I fear. are shaken. 1832 
Hr. Martineau Demerara i. 12 Mark had never been very 
hright in bis intellects during his best days. 1837-9 HALian 
Hist. Lit. (1847 WL vii. § 48. 159 To ask, why this Don 
Quixote. .should bave been more likely to lose bis intellects 
by reading romances than Cervantes himself. 

+ 4. Understanding; comprehension. Oés. rare. 

¢1470 Haroinc Chron, Proem. iii, And some in Frenche they 
made, for intellecte Of men that could no Latyn vnderstande. 

+5. That which one is to understand by some- 
thing; the sense, meaning, signification, purport (of 
a word or passage). Obs. rare. 

1sz0 Waitinton Vlg. 1527) 6 Which verbe dothe accorde 
with the intellecte or significacyon & not with the voyce. 
1588 Suaxs. L. L. L. 1v. ii. 137, I will looke againe on the 
intellect of the Letter, for the nomination of the partte 


writing [ispr. written] to the person written vnto. 
+I-ntellect,v. Ods. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
a. To give to understand ; to inform. b. To un- 


derstand (in a particular way) ; to interpret. 
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1s9g R. Lincue Fount, Auc. Fict. Bb ij, Which intel- 
Iecteth vs .. that ludges and such like officers .. ought con- 
tinually striue hy a!l endeuours to suppresse wrongs. /6id. 
E, These Stations are many times thus intellected: by the 
Spring is meant Venus ; the Summer signifies Ceres. 
In:tellecta‘tion. rare. [f. INTELLECT v, or 
sb. +-ATION; cf. sensation, cerebralion.| The ac- 
tion or exercise of the intellect; = INTELLECTION. 
1855 Sait's Mag. XXII. 139 Forms.. necessarily dis- 
similar to the simple fictions of a simple age, when buman 
intellectation was more direct. 
I-ntellected, a. rare. [f. INTELLECT sd. + 
-Ep2,] Endowed with intellect or understanding. 
1791 CowPvER Odtyss. x. 297 In head, in voice, In body, and 
in bristles they became All swine, yet intellected as before. 
1827 Exantiner 264/t A cold-blooded half-intellected Lord. 
Intelle‘ctible, ¢. Piilos. [ad. med.L. zn/e?- 
lectibilis, {. L. tntellect-, ppl. stem of znlellegére : 
see INTELLIGENT and -IBLE. (Cf. also sezszd/e.)} 
+a. Capable of understanding; = INTELLECTIVE 
a.1. b. Capable of being apprehended by the intel- 
lect alone (not by the senses) =INTELLIGIBLE A. 3. 
1557 Norta tr. Guenara’s Diall Pr. 215a/2 Chilo the 
philosopher. .dysputed, that the world. .had an intellectihle 
and sensible soule. 1583 Srusues Anat. Abus. 1. (1877) 35 
When the Lord our God, a spiritual, intellectible, vnder- 
standing substance. 1857 Maurice S/or. & Jet. Philos. 
III. i. $13. 9 Things intelligible have a close connection 


with the intellectible. 
+Intelle-ctile, zc. Obs. rare. [f. L. gulellect-, 


ppl. stem of rxlellegtre + -ILE: cf. ductile, ficlile, 
pensile, sectile, etc.] Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
terized by, intellect; intellectual. 

1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 1v. 37 By how much the more 
immaterial, spirital & intellectile our joys are, by so much 
the more agreable they are to our Spirits. /di¢. 274 ‘The 
proper good of every intellectile Nature is Beatitude. 

Intellection (intéle-kfan). [ad. late and med. 
L, ¢ntelleclion-em (in late L. only = Synecdoche ; 
frequent in Schol. med.L.), n. of action from zx/e/- 
legére to understand : see INTELLIGENT. Cf. F. 772- 
tellection (in 13-14thc. tr. Boethius; but otherwise 
app. not till 17th c.; not in Cotgr. 1611).] 

1. The action or process of understanding; the 
exercise or activity of the intellect; spec. simple 
apprehension, as distinct from imagination. 

1614 Jackson Creed ww. vi. § 3 If..the will know the good 
to which it tends..by understanding, to will either formally 
is or essentially includes such an act as we call inte//ection. 
1625 /bid. v. xv. § 2 Intellection, or vnderstanding is said 
to be of Vniversalls, not of Particulars. 1650 CuaxteTon 
Paradoxes 133 ‘The intellect .. doth by the act of intellec- 
tion acquire the figure of the object understood. 1678 Cup- 
worth J/utell. Syst. i. § 45. 55 Aristotle .. somewhere 
plainly determines, that there is no Intellection without 
Corporeal Phantasins, 1704 Norris /deal World u. iii. 183 
‘They who explain the manner of human understanding by 
material effluvias and emanations from bodies, seem to 
leave no room for any distinction between intellection and 
imagination. 1837-9 Hatram /fist. Lit, 1V. wv. iii. § 34. 
81 No follower of Descartes has more unambiguously than 
this author distinguished between imagination and intellec- 
tion. 1856 Dove Logic Chr, faith v.i. 256 The form of 
our thought is .. deterinined by the laws of our intellection. 

+b. Applied sfec. to the kind of immcdiate 
knowledge or intelligence ascribed to divine or 
angelic beings: cf. Intuition. Ods. 

1628 T. Svencer Logick 8 In this, mans knowledge differs 
from the knowledge that is in God and the Angels: in that 
they behold the things in themselues, as they are in them. 
selues, distinct each froin other: they doe not know one 
thing lesse knowne, by the light and reflection of another 
thing, that is better knowne. wherefore their knowledge, is 
called intellection, ours is called rationalitie, @ 1680 CHar- 
nock A ttrié. God (1834) I. 525 Some therefore have called 
God, not futellectus, understanding, because that savours 
of a faculty ; but szted/ectio, intellection. 1732 BERKELEY 
dlciphr. w, § 19 As reason is of kind peculiar to man, so 
by intellection he [Picus] understands a kind or manner of 
knowledge peculiar to angels. 

ce. (with /.) A particular act of understanding ; 
sometimes, thc permanent mental result of such an 
act; a conception, notion, idea. 

1579 Furxe //eskins’ Parl. 172 We stande vpon.. the 
trueth of thinges naturall, which either sense or first intel- 
lections doth manifestly approue vnto vs, 1678 Cupwortit 
Tutell, Syst... iv. § 18.353 The Prince and Ruler over all 
the Celestial Gods, whom he affirmeth to be a Mind under- 
standing himself and converting his Cogitations or Intel- 
lections into himself, 1731 //ist. Litteraria 1. 382 The 
internal Actions are the Intellections and Volitions. 1839 
B. H. Smart Way out Metaph, 25 An intellection having 
once occurred, remains with us as a notion or something 
known. 1847 Lewes “7st. Phrlos, (1867) 11, 626 Any con- 
ception of Biology which excluded the sensations, instincts, 
and intellections would be monstrously truncated. 

+d. The faculty of understanding; intellect. 
¢1449 Pecock Refr. 1. xiii.67 Thei puttiden al her motyue 
in her affeccioun or wil forto so trowe; and not in her in- 
telleccioun or resoun. 1504 AtKyNson tr. De /inttatioue 

111. ¥. 199 Some other ther be that haue theyr intelleccyon 
or reason clerely illumyned. 4529 /V7l/ of Hollonde 
{Somerset Ho.), Being hole in mynde & of perfite intellec- 
tion. 1647 H. More Souy of Son/ nu. ii. 11. 1x, Yet intellec- 

tion Or higher gets, or at least hath some sent Of God. 

1744 BERKELEY Sirts § 254 That which acts naturally is 

not intellection, but a certain power of moving matter, 

which doth not know but only do. 1797 Monthly Mag. 111. 

515 [They] possess intellection themselves from the Father, 

so far as they energize intellectually, being moved by in- 

effable counsels, 
Vou. V. 
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+e. That which is obtained by the exercise of 
the intellect ; understanding, information. Ods. 
2¢1470 G. AsHBy Active Policy Priuce 391 Countreies .. 
disposed to insurreccion, Wherof ye may baue intelleccion 
Redyng Cronicles, 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. v. (Percy Soc.) 
24 Who knewe gramer wythout impediment Shoulde per- 
fytely have intelleccion Of a lytterall cense and moralyzacion. 
+2. Meaning, intention, purpose, ‘mind’. 

¢ 1400 Beryn 2473 She .. byhete me frendshippe outward 
by hir chere But inward it was contrary hir intelleccioune. 

+3. Gram. and Rhet. The figure SyNEcDOcHE. 

1549 CoverDALE, etc. Evasin. Par, Heb. 10, | sayed after 
this tntelleccion, that Leuy, who came of Abraham, gaue 
tithes vnto Melchisedech. 1553 T. Witson KAet. 92 b, In- 
tellection, called of the Grecians Synecdoche, is a trope, 
when wee gatber or judge the whole by the parte, or part 
by the whole. 

Intellective (intéle-ktiv),a.andsd, [ad. late 
L. ¢xtellectiv-us (Augustine, Boethius), f. z2z/ellect-, 
ppl. stem of ¢xellegtre (see INTELLIGENT) + -IVE, 
Cf. F. ¢dutellectif (13th c.), perh. the immed. source. ] 

A. adj. 1, Having the faculty of understanding ; 
possessed of intellect. Applicd, after Aristotle, to 
one of the parts of thc soul (~uy7). 

1480 Hexryson Orpheus & Enurydice 428 The pairte 
intelletyfe Off mans saule. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxu, 

Jeastes, with soules [priuted fowles} sensative, And man 
also, with soule intellectyue. 1643 R. O. A/an's Mort. iii. 
1o Aristotle [divides the Soul] into vegetative, sensetive, 
motive, appetitive, intellective. 1778 Harris Philos, Ar- 
rangent, Wks, (1841) 280 A being intellective and rational. 
1843 Mite Logic 311. v. (1856) 1. 394 xote, The Greek philo- 
sophers acknowledged several kinds of Wuxn, the nutritive, 
the sensitive, and the intellective. 1873 M. Arnotp Li’. 4 
Dognia 401 So far as our being is xsthetic and intellective, 

+2. Characterized by a high degree of under- 
standing ; intelligent: = INTELLECTUAL A. 3b. 

1509 Hawes /’ast. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 43 So famous 
poetes did us endoctrine Of the ryght way for to be intel- 
lectyfe. 1599 Haktuvt I’ey, II, 1. 235 In my indgment 
there is not a beast so intellective as are these Eliphants. 
1632 Litucow raz. v1. 284 Made manifest to the intel- 
lective Reader. 

3. Of or pertaining to understanding, or the un- 
derstanding ; that is a function or attribute of thc 
intellect ; having to do with, or relating to, the in- 
tellect: =INTELLECTUAL A. I. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 15b, She is reputed 
for dede for she leseth the intellectif lyffe. 1583 StUsseEs 
Auat., Abus. 1. (1877) 107 They mortifie the vitall spirits and 
intellective powers. a 1638 Mepe Wks. (1672) 1. Demo. 
niacks 29 From some weakness of the Brain or Intellective 
faculty. 1745 J. Mason SelfAnowl, 1. x. (1853) 223 
Strengthening the intellective and reflective Faculties. 
¢1826 Corrripce Rew, (1836) I11. 38 Confine the term 
reason to the highest intellective power. 1837 Blachiv, 
Mag, XLI. 258 We now proceed to consider the act of our 
Intellective Faculty, in the most distinguished and complex 
operation which our mind performs, nainely, in reasoning. 

+4. Apprehcnsible by the intellect alonc (not by 
the senses): =INTELLECTIBLE b. Ods. 

1644 Mitton Educ. Wks. (1847) 99/1 The most intellective 
abstractions of logic and metaphysics. 1656 Hosnes £76., 
Necess, & Chance (1841) 107 The knowledge of vision, (which 
doth not produce the intellective objects, no more than the 
sensitive vision doth produce the sensible objects). 

+b. Gram. Of a noun: Denoting something 
apprehensible only by thc intellect ; ‘abstract’. 

1823 Monthly Mag. LV\. 302 Though all intellective 
nouns are certainly appellative, it does not necessarily 
follow that we are without other appellatives. 

+ B. sd. Obs. rare. 

1. Intellective faculty; intellect, understanding. 

1560 Roitann Crt, Venus 1. 7x Sa far as I can efter my 
Fantasie, I will yow schaw be my Intellectiue, How thay 
war cled. 

2. Gram, An abstract noun: see A. 4b. 

1823 Aonthly Mag. LVI. 300 Intellectives, the names of 
subjects contemplated solely by the mind ..as of mental 
emotions, affections, and qualities, not regarded with sub- 
stances..Grammarians have called them abstract nouns. 

Intellectively (intéle‘ktivli), adv. rare. [f. 
prec. + -LY*%.] In relation to the intellect; + in 
quot. 1602, Intelligibly. 

160z Warner Ald, Eug. 1x. xliv, Not intellectively to 
write, is learnedly they troe. 1839 Ban.ey Festus ix. (1852) 
121 In man thus, as composed of thrice three forms In- 
trinsic; first, corporeally, blood, Body, and bones; next, 
intellectively, Imagination, judgment, memory ; And thirdly, 
Spiritually, mind and soul, And spirit. 

Intellectual (intélektiz,4l), a. and sé. [ad. 
L. tutellectual-is, {. tntelleclu-s, partly through F. 
intellectuel (Brunetto Latino, 13th c.).] 

A. adj. 1. Of, or belonging to, the intellect or 
understanding. (In quot. 1531 =INTELLECTIVE a. I.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R.1, xvi, (Add. MS. 27944), 
God is .. welle of goodnes and of ri3tiousnesse, intellectual 
sizt & vertue, bat comep of non ober, 1531 Exyot Gov. mm. 
xxiv, Tbe thirde parte of the soule is named the parte intel- 
lectuall or of understandynge. 1624 GaTaKER Trausudst. 97 
By contemplation with intellectual eyes. 1654 WHittock 
Zootomta 214 Easy Credulity, which is the third cause of 
Intellectuall slavery. 1725 Pore Odyss. xx. 414 Pallas clouds 
with intellectual gloom ‘he Suitors souls, insensate of their 
doom! 1845 Maurice Mor. Philos. in Encycl. Metrop. 652/t 
That sense of intellectual lordship whereby a man is able to 
feel that he has that in him of which nature may present 
many likenesses, but to which it can offer no parallel. 1850 
Rosertson Serm, Ser, mn. iv. 43 An intellectual conception 
of the Almighty. 1878 Mortey Carlyle 171 All unveracity, 
torpid or fervid, breeds intellectual dinminess. 
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INTELLECTUALISM. 


b. Qualifying a descriptive noun: That is such 
in relation to the intellect. 

1731 CuanD.er tr. Limborch’s [Tist. Inguis, 11. 28 He 
who is a concealed Heretick in this sense is generally called 
an Heretick purely intellectual. 1899 Q. Rev. Jan. 29 The 
intellectual aristocracy of the thirteenth century had con- 
quered. 

c. That appeals to or engages the intellect; re- 
quiring the exercise of understanding. 

1834 Macautay Ess., Prtt (1851) 286 Almost every intel- 
lectual employment has a tendency to produce some intel- 
lectual malady. 187: Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. 
xviii. 216 Skill in tbe more intellectual branches of warfare. 

+2. Apprehensible only by the intellect or mind, 
non-material, spiritual; apprehended by the intel- 
lect alone (as distingnished from what is perceived 
by the senses), ideal. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. un. ii. (Add. MS. 27944), 
An aungel is substancia intellectual, alwey menable, free, 
and bodiles, seruinge god by grace & not bi kynde. ¢xqgz 
Chast. Goddes Chytd, 47 An intellectuel vision is callyd 
whanne the Insighte of the sowle by a wonderfull myghte 
of god is cleerly fastnyd in unbodely snbstaunce. " 1526 
Pilger. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 270 b, Of the intellectuall 
visyon, saynt Thomas gyueth example of the holy wryters 
of the scripture. 1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. 1. vi. § 4 To 
descend from spirits and intellectual forms to sensible and 
material forms. 1704 Norris /deal HH orld 1, iv. 271 By 
intellectual objects I mean those objects which the mind 
perceives, without having any such impressions made npon 
the body, 1711 Pore Temp. Fame 10 A train of phantoms 
in wild order rose, And, joined, thisintellectual scene compose. 

+3. Characterized by or possessing ‘intellection’, 
understanding, or intellectual capacity; intelligent. 
Obs. exc, as in b. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 25/1 (R. Suppl.) The heven intel- 
lectuell ben thaungellis, and thaungellis ben called heuen 
by y® reason of dignity, and of their understanding. 1599 
Davies Nosce Tetpsum, Hum. Knowl, iti, When their 
reason's eye .. Could haue approch’t th’ eternall light as 
neere As the intellectual angels could haue done. 1664 H. 
Moret l/yst, /aig. ix. 26 [Angels] to whom Origen pro- 
nounces Good men equal, nor allows the glorious Stars, 
though they were intellectual, to be worshipped. 1667 
Mitton /?, L. 1. 147 Who would loose, Though full of 
pain, this intellectual being? 1797 Mrs. Rapeurerr /taliau 
xvii, It appeared as if the strength of his intellectual self 
had subdued the infirmities of the body. 

b. Possessing a high degree of understanding ; 
given to pursnits that exercise the intellect. 

1819 Byron Huan 1. xxii, But—oh] ye lords of ladies 
intellectual, Inform us truly, have they not hen-peck’d you 
all? 1860 Tyspatt Glac, 11. xvi. 311 The interest which the 
intellectual public of England take in the question. 1876 
Miss rappon 3. Haggard's Dau, 1. 35 Priscilla cast 
away her velvet head-band, reckless of the little mourning 
brooch. .which confined it on her intellectual brow. 

B. sé. +1. The intellectual faculty or part of 
man; the intellect, mind. Ods. 

1599 Marston Sco. Vrllauie uu. viii, The bright glosse of 
our intellectuall Is fouly soyl'd. 1602 202 Pt. Return fr. 
Paruass. M1. iv. 1344 How ere my dulled intellectuall, 
Capres less nimbly then it did a fore. 1661 GLANvILL 
Vau, Dogm. xiii. 124 The corporal Machine; which even on 
the most sublimate Intellectuals is dangerously influential. 
1667 Mitton ?. £. 1x. 483 The Woman, opportune to all 
attempts, Her Husband... not nigh, Whose higher intel- 
lectual more I shun. 

2. pl. Intellectual faculties; mental powers ; 
‘wits’; =INTELLEcT sd. 3. arch. 

1615 J. SterHens Satyr, Ess. 285 He isa fellow as much 
heholding to his five senses, as to his intellectuals. c¢ 1645 

EVELYN Diary 29 Sept. an. 1635 Retaining her intellectuals 
.. to the very article of her departure. 1713 Swirt Frenzy 
Denny Wks. 1755 U1. 1. 144 The gentleman is of good con- 
dition, sound intellectuals, and unerring judgment. a 1732 
‘T. Boston Cr00k tu Lot (1805) 15 Some are weak toa degree 
in their intellectuals. «1834 Lams Lett, x. fo Southey 96 
Your fear for Hartley's intellectuals is just and rational, 
1847 DE Quincey Secr. Societies Wks. 1863 VI. 237, 1 keep 
her intellectuals in a state of exercise, nearly amounting to 
persecution, 

8. ~/. Things pertaining to the intellect. 

1650 Baxter Saruts’ R, wv. xi. Add. (1662) 823 A Copious 
Digression, which I will not now Characterize either as to 
the Intellectuals or Morals. 1882 Scnarr Aucycl. Reltg. 
ANuowl. 11.1707/1 Forgetting that orthodoxy in the depart- 
ment of religion, of intellectuals, may be divorced from 
orthodoxy in life and conduct. : 

4, An intellectual being; a person possessing or 
supposcd to possess supcrior powers of intellect: 


Bee Bho By 18, 

1652 BeNLtowes Theofh. u. ¥, First race of Intellectuals. 
1813 Byron F777, in Moore B.'s IVs. (1836) I. 271 Canning 
is to be here, Frere and Sharpe,—perhaps Gifford. .I wish | 
may be well enough to listen to these intellectuals. 1884 
A.A. Watts Life A. Watts I. 124 The silent person wbo 
astonished Coleridge at a dinner of intellectuals. 1898 
Daily News 30 Nov. 5/1 Proceeding to refer to the so-called 
intellectuals of Constantinople, who were engaged in dis- 
cussion while the Turks were taking possession of the city. 


Intellectualism (intéle:ktivaliz’m). [f. prec. 
+-Ism. Cf. Ger. zntellectualismus in sense 1.} 

1. Philos. The doctrinc that knowledge is wholly 
or mainly derived from the action of the intellect, 


i.e. from pure reason. ’ 

1829 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss., Philos. Uncondit. (1852) 
4, Rationalism (more properly Intellectualism) has, from his 
{Leibnitz’s) time, always remained the favorite philosophy 
of the Germans. 1848 R. 1. Witperrorcr /icarnation xiv. 
(1852) gor The opposite system, which may be called Intel- 
lectualism..'I'o Locke’s principle, ‘ Nihil in intellectu nisi 
quod prius fuerit in sensu’, he [Leibnitz] added, ‘nisi ipse 
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INTELLECTUALIST. 


intellectus’. 1854 Ferrier /ast. Wetaph. x. 18:6 288 A mid- 
dle course between two extremes, by which the Scylla of an 
excessive sensualism is avuided on the one hand, and the 
Charybdis of an extravagant intellectualism on the other. 

2. The exercise of the intellect alone; devotion 
to merely intellectual culture or pursnits. 

1838 Grapstone State in Rel. Ch, 1839) 317 The advo- 
cates of this theory often deprecate, in words, a mere naked 
intellectualism. 1859 I. Tavtor Logie in Theol. 309 Court- 
ing whatever diversions I can find in a sensucus, or a 
frivolous life, or in a cold intellectualism, 1873 M. ArNovv 
Lit. & Dogma (1876) 275 Religion is no intellectualism, but 
righteousness. 


Intellectualist. [f.as prec.+-1sT.] A de- 
votce of the intellect or understanding ; in PAz/os. 
one who holds that knowledge is wholly or mainly 
derived from the action of the intellect, i.e. from 


pure reason, 

1605 Bacon 4d. Learn. t. v. § 6 Upon these intellectual- 
ists, which are notwithstanding coinmmonly iaken for the 
most sublime and divine philosophers, Heraclitus gave a just 
censure, saying, Men sought truth in their own litle worlds, 
and not inthe great and commun world. 1666ITip. S. ParKer 
Ilatonick Philos. 59 These pure and Seraphick Intellec- 
tualists forsooth despise all sensible knowledge, as too gross 
and material for their nice and curious Faculties. 180 I.p. 
Campsece Let. Aug. in Lif (1881 1. 92, | gain admission 
to the richest banquet ever served up to the longing intel- 
lectualist. 183: Fraser's Mag. I]. 582 Mr. Godwin is an 
Intellectualist, and his reasoning is spe‘ulative, a mode of 
ratiocination which inakes a man doubt. 1865 Lecky 
Rationalism 1878) VL. 318 Vhe intellectualist ind the art 
critic were replaced by nien of saintly lives but of persecuting 
zeal, 1881 .Vation iN. VY.) XXXII. 791 The great quarrel 
between the [ntellectualists and the Sensationalists in visi on. 

attrib, 1857 1. E. Wess /ntellect. Locke iv. 71 The views 
which have influenced Locke's Intellectualist opponents 
from the time of Stillingfleet and Leibnitz to the present. 

Hence Intelle:ctuali-stic a., pertaining to intel- 
lectualists or intellectualism. 

1887 PT. Wartaker in Maul July 455 What may be called 
spiritualistic or intellectualistic pantheism. 1890 A thenrum 
5 July 34/1 It became completely overshadowed by the in- 
tellectualistic-speculative, 

[ad. late 


Intellectuality intélektia ax liti). 
L. entedlectualitas (Vertullian, f. tntellectualis: cf. 
It. rutedlettualitd (Vlorio,.] The quality or state 
of being intellectual ; intellectual powcr or ability. 

1611 Frorio, /atediettuatita, intellectuality. 1664 11. 


More J/yst. Jig. 420 We may see how Fire is a symbol cf | 


Intellectuallity. 1667 — Div. Dial. w. xxniii. (1713) 386 
If you would but once vouchsafe to bow down your Meia- 
physical Intellectualities to these meaner Theories. 1701 
Beverrey 4 foc. Oxest. 44 In the Former Parts of Prophecy 
the Prophetick Symbols, and Emblems have exceeded the 
Sensibility, and even Intellectuality of the vents. 1821 
Blackw. Mag. X.89 A dispute..ahout the superior intellec- 
tuality of the proteins 1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. 
Char, x. 235 It remained for Shakespeare to assert in behalf 
of his sisterhood a claim to the higher endowments of in- 
tellectuality. 1874 laste Carr Jrd. Gwynne I. i. 20 The 
whole space was.. lighted up with passion and intellectuality. 

b. fransf. Aucmbodiment of intellectual ability; 
an intellectual person (or one so repated,. 

1866 CarivLe Aifu. Jrving in Remin. (1881) 1. 1g. Irving 
. used to give breakfasts to intellectualities he fell in with. . 
They were but stupid intellectualities. 

Intellectualization intéle:ktis,aloiza-fan). 
[f next+-ation.] ‘The action of intellectualizing, 
or eondition of being intellectualized. 

1821 Blackw, Mag. X. 677 At the time when the Edin- 
burgh Review made its appearance, there existed, among 
all ranks and orders in this country, a general intellectual- 
ization. 1873 II. Srencer Stud. Saiol. xv. (1877) 372 
A superficial intellectualization is to be secured ai the cost 
of a deep-seated demoralization. 1887 //arper's Mag. Oct. 
807/2 Is this intellectualization of women beginning to show, 
in the conversation of women when they are together, say in 
the hours of relaxation? 


Intellectualize (intélektiz,aloiz), v. [f [v- 
TELLECTUAL @. + -1ZE.] 
1. trans. To render intellectual; to give an in- 


tellectual character or quality to. 

¢1819 CoLeriDGEin Kev, (1836 1.13: Shakespeare. . brings 
forward no subject which he does not moralize or intel- 
lectualize. 1821 Blackiv. Mag. X. 525 It makes literature 
popular, and refines and intellectualizes life. 1877 E. Cairp 
Philos. Kant u, xiii. 506 Leibnitz intellectualised perception 
just as Locke sensualised the conceptions of the under- 
standing. 

absol, 1843 Blackw. Mag. LIM. 594 The bent of Sir 
Joshua's mind was to elevate, to dignify, to intellectualize. 

b. intr. for reff. To become intellectual. 

1897 A. Birrece in Daly News 8 Nov. 67 If they con- 
sidered the characteristics of the poetry of that day and its 
progress down to the present time, he thought they could 
not fail to see that it had intellectualised a great deal. 

2. intr. [after moralice.] To exercise the intel- 
leet; to talk or write intellectually; to reason, 
philosophize. 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXI1. 516 Yet could I sit and moralize, 
and intellectualize, for hours at this window. 

Hence Intelle’ctualized ff/. a., Intelleetual- 


izing wé/. sh. and ffl. a. 

1829 Soutuey Sir 7. More 11. 368 Whatever may be 
pleaded for its soothing and _intellectualizing effects, 183 
Blackw. Mag. XXX. 343 The march-of-mind mechanics, 
the intellectualized artificers. 1854 E. G. Hottanp A/esm. 
Fos. Badger iv. 46 This intellectualizing on great vital facts, 
1881 Suairp Asp. Poetry vii. 202 One sentiment, one emo- 
tion, simple, passionate, unailoyed with intellectualising or 
analysis. 
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Intellectually intélektivali), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -LY =: cf. late L. tatedectualiter, F. intel- 
fectucllemen? (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.).] In an in- 
tellectual manner; by means of, or iu relation to, 
the intellect; mentally. (+ In first quot. =Spiritu- 
ally, as opposed to ‘ bodily’. 

1398 Trevisa Marth, De P. Rou, ii, W. de W. 279445 
Aungelis .. be!» nou3t bodiliche longe, nopir brood, nopir 
picke, but pey bep intellectualliche ny3 and present 1§71 
Diccrs Pantem. m1. Vefin, P lv b, Intellectually ye may 
thus cwnceyue a Sphere to be made. «@ 1677 Hare Prim. 
Orig. Man. 1. vill. 372 Man. is able to perform that duty 
intellectually and intentionally. 1701 Noxris /deal World 
1. iv. 204 When I reason intellectually | have oftentimes 
that intuitive evidence which is the ground of demonstra- 
tion. 1860 Frotpe //ist. Eng. V. 391 Ile was considered 
by the ultras as timid and nceliccmly weak. 1884 Jans. 
Exam, 2% May 6 2 Itis frivolous to ask whether woman is 
intellectually the equal of man. 


Intellectualmess. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
The qual-ty or character of being intcllectaal; in- 
tcllectuality. 


1884 Tuoreav IWalden 16 1s it impossible to combine the 
hardiness of these savages with the intellectualness ef the 
civilized man? 

+Intelle-ctuate. Cts. nonce-wd. [f. L. inted- 
dectit-s INTELLECT + -ATE!.] Intellectual character 
or position. 

1600 Tou wEuR Transf, Me%. Epil. il, Or else my sight 
gin’s to abate, And’s reaued of it’s intellectuate, 

Intelligence inte-lidzéns), 54. Also 5-6 
-ens. [a. 1. fated/igence (12th cin Hatz.-Darm. , 
ad. L. rutedleg-, intelligentta understanding, from 
tutellegent-0m INTELLIGENT : sce -ENCE.] 

1. The faculty of understanding ; intellect. 

1390 Gower Couf. ILL. 378 We, which. .thilkeinte!ligence In 
mannes soule resonable Hath shape to be perdurable. ¢ 1450 
Cow, Myst. xxvii, (Shakes, Soc.) 273 It excedyth myn intel- 
lygens. 1591 Srt.nsER Scares Muses 255 A sionie cldnese 
hath benumbd the sence... And dimd with darknesse their 
intelligence. 1664 Powrr E.rp. /'Arlos.. 158 ‘Vo say, this 
Polary direction proceeds frum itself, is to put a Soul, or 
Intelligence, at least, into the Stone. 1802 Patey .Vas. 
Theol. iv. § 3 (181g) 49 There being no difference, as far as 
argument is concerned, letween an intelligence which is 
not exerted, and an intelligence which does nut exist. 1830 
Herscuer Stud. Nat. Phat. 4 We is led to the conception 
ofa Power and an Intelligence supericr to his own. 

2. Understanding as a quality admitting of de- 
gree; sfec. supcrior understanding; quickness of 
mental apprehension, sagacity. (Said also in 
reference to animals.) 

€1430 Lync. Win. Poems Percy Soc.) 9 God the ffulfylle 
withe intelligence. 21507 Comsmunyc. (W. de W.) Aij, O 
man deuoyde of intellygence Open thyne eeres unto my 
call and crye. 1508 Dusxpar Poems iv. 34 He spairis no 
lord for his piscence. Na clerk for his intelligence. 1568 
Grartos Chron. 1. Ep., That some learned Englisheman 
of good intelligence would ..confiute such errors. 1780 
Berke Sp. Econ. Ref. Wks. 1842 1. 232 We can proceed 
with confidence, because we can proceed with intelligence. 
1837 Penny Cyel, 1X. 350/1 Baron Cuvier.. observes [of ele 
phants) that.. he never found their intelligence surpass that 
of a dog nor of many other carnivorous animals. 1847 Car- 
VENTER Zool, § 202 The Common Seal..is readily domes- 
ticated, and shows great inielligence and attachment 10 
Man, 1872 Yeats Techa. Hist. Comms, 428 Ut is clear that 
intelligence has ever proved itself superior to ignorance. 

3. The action or fact of mentally apprehending 
something ; understanding, knowledge, cognizancc, 
comprehension | of something’. Now rare or Obs. 

61490 Mirour Saluacionn 3680 To whayme..Crist gaf.. 
Grace of the haly gast and eke of tonges intelligence. 
2¢1830 Crt. of Love 5, 1 write, as he that none intelligence 
Of metres hath, ne floures of sentence. 1552 App. Hamit- 
Ton Catech. (1884) 46 It helpis us to the trew intelligence of 
the scripture. 1620 1. Grancer Di. Logike 2 God doth 
not reason ., but with one simple apprehension, or intelli- 
gence he knowesall things. 1790 Han. More Aelig¢. Fash. 
World (1791) 75 A disposition to enjoy them, arising from 
an intelligence of their nature, and a reverence for their 
value. 1819 SHecrey Peter Bell v. xi, Of lakes he had 
intelligence; He knew something of heath and fell. 

+b. ?A branch of knowledge, department of 


science. Obs. 

3390 GowErR Conf. 111. co Mathematique of his science 
Hath yet the thridde intelligence Full of wisdom and of 
clergie Ard cleped is geometrie. 

4, An impersonation of intelligence; an intelli- 
gent or rational being; esp. applied to one that 1s 
or may be incorporeal ; a spirit 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. u. it. (Add. MS. 27934), 
Spiritis pat bep also I-clepid intelligencie [Lat. pl.}, bep 
ful of schappis & liknes bat nedip to haue knowlech & kon- 
nynge.] 1689 Purresuam Eng. Poesi¢ 1, iii. (Arb.) 23 The 
diuine intelligences or good Angels. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 
vi. 181 How fully hast thou salisfi'd mee, pure Intelligence 
of Heav'n, atigel serene! 1685 BovieE £7. Notion Nat. 
53 The School Philosophers .. teach, the Ccelestial Orbs to 
be moved or guided by Intelligences, or Angels. 1756 
Nucest Jontesquien’s Spir. Laws (1758) l.1. i. 1 The in- 
telligences superior to man have their laws. 1829 SovTHEY 
Sir T. More 1, 11 A correspondent degree of wickedness 
may effect a communion with evil Intelligences. 1836-7 Sir 
W. Hasirtox etapa. (1877) 1. iii. 50 Man, as a thinking 
and cogniting intelligence. : 

b, An embodiment of intelligence; a person of 
superior intellect. rare. 

1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 177 ‘Really’, 
said Charles Grover, our intelligence—a fine old steady 
judge .. ‘they are no better than so many old women’. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


5. Interchange of knowledge, information, cr 
sentiment ; mutual conveyance of information; 
communication, intercourse. Now rare or Obs. 

1531 Evwor Gor, aie axiv, Also intelligence is nowe used 
fur an elegant worde, where there is mutuall treaties or ap- 
poyntementes, eyther by letters or meSace, 1549 Compl. 
S et. ix, 73 Ane prince of athenes callit circisus. hed secret 
intelligens viaht xerxes hyng of perse. 1560 Insre/Genev.) 
Dan. xi. 30 He shal even returne, & haue intelligence with 
them that forsake the holie couenant. 1614 Kacescn //ist. 
Wi rid 1. (1634 120 ‘That they might repayre to each other 
and keepe intelligence by River. 1664 Dutter sls. 1, iii. 
848 [Cor stellatiuns) as they came from hence, With us may 
hold Intelligence. 1717 Lany M. W. Moxtacu Let. to 
Lope tz Feb., ‘Vhey took it into their heads .. that he was 
ef inte: ligence wilh the enemy. 1720 Mrs. Mastery Power 
of Lowe 1741) 250 They were of Imelligence 1cgether. 1855 
Miuman Lat, Chr. vin vi (1864) IV. ago Denunciations of 
«the barlarity of these..who were accused of secret in- 
tellizence anil confederacy with the Mohammedans. 

Jig. 650 Fuursr Pisgah 1. iv. 196 Whence he concluded 
that this river entertained an underground intelligence with 
that fountain, 

+ b. csp. applicd to the cemmunications of spies, 
sccrct or | rivate agents, ete. Cs. 

1687 Fiesinc Coutn. flelinshed (1). 1372 1 Diverse ad- 
uertisements tbercof sent .. by other goud meanes and in- 
telligences from her ambassadors and seruants residing in 
other countries. 2695 Teurce //ist. Eng 565 We praciis'd 
private Intelagences in the lantsh Court. 1696 Piirisas 

ed. 5, /ateliigence,..vhe Correspondence that Statesmen 
und Merchants held in Foreign Courts and Countreys. 

+6. A relation or footing of intercourse between 
persons or pasties; a good (or other, understanding 
belween or with. Ols. 

1597-8 Lacon Mss. Followers (Arb.) 32 That ill intelli- 
gence that we many limes see between great personages. 
1601 R. Jounson Aragil. 4 Conunze, (1603) 262 With the 
king of Pelonia hee hath nea any negetiation, save good 
intelligence, 1661 Brastnace JFust Mind, vi. 146 Intestine 
discord between the King and his Barons, lad intelligence 
with Neighbour-Princes. 1696 Pincus (ed. 5), /ntelds 
gen e,. the Unionand Amity between two or more Persons 
that rightly understand une another. 173410. Aollin’s Am. 
Itist, (827 VIL. xvi. & 6. 43 He sent anenibassy. to renew 
the good intelligence between them. 1827 scotr Wapolcon 
VIII. 405 Massing made the truce with Joachim .. it was to 
lust no lenger than his good intelligenye with her ally. 

Sig. 1605 Itacow cle, Learn, 1, iv, § at The sciences .. 
which have had better intelligence .. with the imagination 
.. than with .. reason, are... asirulogy, natural magic, and 
alchemy. 1642 Futter /loly 4 7. State ut. vii. 77 Well did 
the Poets feigne Pallas Patrenesse of arts and armes, there 
being ever geod intelligence Letwiat the two Professions. 

7. Knowledge as to events, communicated by or 
obtained from another; information, news, tidings. 
€1450 Cov. Mys!. xiii, (Shake. Sec.) 125 The aungel Ga- 
bryel apperyd hym to, That hese wyff xulde conseyve he 
3att hym intelligence. 1509 Hawes /’ast. Pleas. xxxvi. 
(Percy Soc.) 190 We anone Jo our lady Pacience Will geve 
of you perfyte intelligence. 1633 PuxcHas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 830, I suspend [belicf} till some ecye-intelligence of 
some of our paris have testified the truth. 1695 TempLe Hisé. 
£ug.(1699) § Vhese were the Men from whom Casar drew his 
best Intelligence concerning the Country. 1714 Lapy M. W. 
Mostacu set. to Wortley Afontagu 24 Sept., I fear her 
intelligence is not at all1o be depended on. 1838 Jas. Mitt 
Brit. India V1. v. v. 485 Intelligence poured in from all 
quarters, that one place after another was assailed. 1880 
McCartuy Own Ties 1V. xlix. 29 Vhe most accurate 
source of intelligence in all matters of public interest. 

+b. f/. A piece of information or news. Obs. 

1g92z I. Hesxace Let. in Str H. Unton's Corr. (Roxb.) 263 
The busines of procuringe the intelligences of the world. 
1654-66 Lp. OrKERY arthenissa (1676 529 The just gods.. 
have sent me an Intelligence. 1682 Luttrete Brief Rel, 
(1857) 1. 231 For the suppressing all the weekly intelligences 
and other libells. 1707 J. Cuampertayne St. Gt. Brit. u. 
xi. 147 The Keeper [of the Paper Office] hath in his Charge 
all the publick Papers .. all Letters, Inielligences, Negotia- 
tions of the Queen's publick Ministers abroad. 1750 [R. 
Pactock] Life P. Witkins x\. (1883) 1124/2, 1 sent for Nasgig 
to obtain some intelligences I wanted to be informed of. 

+c. The obtaining ofinformation; the agency for 
obtaining secret information; the staff of persons 
so employed, secret service. Cf. INTELLIGENCER. 

160z Marston Antonio's Rew. w. i. Wks. 1836 L117 
When will the Duke holde feed Intelligence, Keepe waric 
observation in large pay? 1617 Moryson //in. 11. 240 We 
have here the worst intelligence, of any Instruments that 
any Prince in Cbristendome doth imploy in so waighty 
a businesse. 1668 Pepys Diary 14 Feb., Secretary Morrice 
did this day in the House. .say that he was allowed but £700 
a-year for intelligence. 1697 Dampier Voy, 1. 133 To land 
some Men purposely to get Prisoners for intelligence. 

A. comb. Intelligence Office (U.S.), ‘an office 
or place where information may be obtained, par- 
ticularly respecting servants’ (Webster, 1864). 

1611 Cotor, /nfelligencier. .an intelligence-giuer; a spy. 
1692 Bextrey Boyle Lect. iii. 1o2 Berosius set up his In- 
1elligence Office at Cos. 1856 Ormstep Slave States =1 
Much like Intelligence Offices, being large rooms partly 
occupied by ranges of forms. 1885 Padi Mali G.6 Mar. 
3/1 Yhe Survey and Intelligence officers are again busy in 
all directions. 1888 Zyses (weekly ed.) 3 Feb. 9/ An in- 
telligence department—that is, a department which gathers 
information of every class and character to enable the 
administration in that department to use their Services if 
called upon. 1898 MWestm. Gat. 24 Sept. 5,2 (France) 
Colonel Picquart then presided over the spy department, 
known in polite language as the Intelligence Bureau. 


+Intelligence, v. Oés. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. a. To bring intelligence of (an event, 
etc.). b. To bring tidings to (a person); to inform. 
1593 NasHE Christ's T. (1613) 70 Thy little soule 10 


INTELLIGENCED. 


lf{cauen must be sent, 1o intelligence the calamity of leru- 
salem. 1637 Wotton in Reérg. (1672) 75 They were freshly 
intelligenced from thence. 1642 ‘Tl. Case God's Rising (1644) 
5 Gedaliah, when Intelligenct by Jonathan .. of a bloody 
massacre contrived against him, — 

2. zxtr. Yo convey intelligence; to tell tales. 

Cf, INTELLIGENCING f//. a, 1.) 

1616 Beaum. & Fi. Scornf. Lady in. 1, {f you siir far in 
this, Ile have you whipl, your ears nail'd for intelligencing 
o’ the pillory, and your goods forfeit. 

Intelligenced (-énst, foct. -Enséd), a. ff. 
prec. sb, +-ED 4%] a. Having understanding, intel- 
ligent. b. Furnished with information, informed. 

1602 WxurNER Adh, Enz. xut. Ixxix. (1612) 327 More we 
purpos'd to haue pend: Which to inlelligenced Men, more 
daring, we commend. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. xxiii. 
§ 22 Haue priuacye and conuersation wilh some one friend 
.. well intelligenced in euery seuerall kinde. 1889 Saz. 
Kev, 17 Aug. 177/2 The dust. .thrown in the eyes of persons 
better intenlioned than intelligenced. 

Intelligencer ‘inte'lidzénsaz). [f. InrEeL.i- 
GENCE $b. + -ER: perh. after obs. F. tatedligencter 
‘an Intelligencer; an intelligencc-giucr; a spy’ 
(Cotgr.); cf. It. zxdedligentiere ‘an intelligencer’ 
(Florio).] Onc who conveys intelligence or in- 
formation: a. sfec. One employed to obtain sccret 
information, an informer, a spy, a secret agent. 

1s81 Savite Zacrtus, Agric, (1622) 184 Being depriued by 
intelligencers and spies of ihe commerce of hearing and 
speaking together. 1596 NasHe Saffron Walden 124 The 
hellish detested Iudas name of an Intelligencer. 1644 Cuas. 
I. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. III. 317 Wee desire you to 
keep forth Scouts and Inielligencers to give you timely 
adverlisemenl, if he shall advance Westward. 1658 Ossorn 
adv, Son (1673) 85 ft is an Office unbecoming a Genlleman 
to be an Intelligencer, which in real truth is no better tban 
a Spie. 1788 Jerrerson Il’rit. (1859) Il. 444 He has no 
diplomatic character whatever, bul is to receive eight thou- 
sand livres a year, as an intelligencer. 1796 Burke Regie. 
Peace it. Wks. VIII. 241 All the spies, all the intelligencers, 
actually or late in function. 1874 Motrey Barneveld {. i, 
68 Ile was all-sufficient as a spy and intelligencer, ; 

b. A bringer of news; a messenger; an in- 
formant; a newsmonger. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. 1x. 386 They are curious, and great 
lovers of novelties..greal intelligencers, and lovers of his- 
tories. 1633 T. Apams A.xp. 2 Peter iii. 6 He (Noah) 
sends out his inlelligencers, the raven and the dove, 1651 
C. Cartwricut Cert. Relig. 1, 21 Think ye, that those minis- 
tring Angels who are called Intelligencers, give them no 
intelligence? 31712 STEELE Sfect. No. 427 P 2 ‘The many 
Stories which every Body furnishes her with..make her the 
general Intelligencer of the Town of all that can be said by 
one Woman against another. 1780 Cowrer Left. 10 Dec., 
Wks. 1837 XV. 62 My iutelligencer with respect to Lady 
Cowper's legacy proved lo be mislaken. 1863 /’rlgrtfniage 
Prairies 11. 3 Bryce and I eagerly followed our intelli- 
gencer to assure ourselves of the truth of his report. 

c. fg. Applicd to things. 

a 1586 Sinney Arcadia un. Wks. 1725 1. 203 Whose eyes, 
being his diligent inielligencers, could carry unto him no 
other news, but discomfortable. 1649 Butwer Pathomyot. 
1. fii, 13 he Nerves .. are the Intelligencers and way 
of conveyance untill lhey come into the moveable paris. 
1687 Sertce Nef. Dryden 76 Oliver’s Nose was no doubt a 
wonderful intelligencer. 1769 E. IlarGrove Auareséro, ii. 
(1798) 99 The subscription book to this library is of great 
use as an intelligencer 10 know whal company are at the 
place. 1877 Dowpben Stud. /.2¢. (1890) 247 The avenues be- 
tween the senses and the imagination are traversed to and 
fro by swift and secrel intelligencers, 

+d, As the title of a newspaper, or other publi- 


cation. Ods. 

1641 R. Bratuwair (¢itfe) Mercurius Britannicus: or, the 
English Intelligencer. 165g (2##/c) The Parliamentary In- 
telligencer, 1728 S7zvift’s Lett. (1766) LI. 89 Desire her to 
sbew il lo the author of the Intelligencer, and to print it 
if he thinks fil. 1801 F. Barrett (fit/-) The Magus, or 
Celestial Intelligencer; being a complete system of Occult 
Philosophy. 

t+Intelligencing, f//. a. Oés. 
GENCE ¥, or $0. + -ING 4.] 

1. Conveying intelligence or information; playing 
the intelligencer or spy. 

1608 Cuarman Byron's Consfp. 1. Plays 1873 I]. 203 You 
much wrong me To thinke me an intelligencing instrument, 
1611 Suaks. Wine. T. 1. iit. 68 A most inlelligencing bawd, 
axgit Ken Edmund Poet. Wks, 1721 I]. 160 Happy the 
Prince.. Who is omniscient in his Royal sphere, By a diffus’d 
intelligencing Ear. 

2. Acting as an ‘intclligence’: cf. quot. 1685 
s.v. INTELLIGENCE 50, 4. 

1669 CokaINne Poems, Elegie Eliz. Reppington 76 Beget- 
ting harmony to emulate What the Intelligencing Spirits 
create By motion of the Spberes. 

Intelligency (intelidzénsi), Now rare. [ad. 
L. intelligentia: see INTELLIGENCE and -ENCcY.] 

1. =INTELLIGENCE sd. 1. 

_1871 Browsine Pr. Hohenst. 598 Omniscience with intel- 
a: 

=INTELLIGENCE sd. 4. 

1652 Bentowes Theofh. Pref., Super-coelestials are In- 
telligencies altogether Spiritual and Immortal. 1720 WaTeEr- 
LAND Eight Seri. 88 Tbe very Angels..those bright Intel- 
ligencies, glorious Ministers of the Court of Heaven. a 1844 
R, Bacmer Lect, & Disc. (1845) 11. 113 Heaven, the dwelling 
place of incorporeal intelligencies. 1865 Browntow Nortu 
Ourselves (1866) 101 Every crealed intelligency must bave 
answered, ‘ No one’. 

3. =INTELLIGENCE 5d. 5. Ods. 

1598 J. D. tr. Le Roy's Aristotles Politiques 74 To permit 

no banquets, assemblies, intelligencies, nor any like thing, 


(f INTELLI- 
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1711 SHAFTESB. Acis¢, Pe/f. m1. ii. note, From Flocks, Herds, 
and other natural Assemblages. .to buman I ntelligencys and 
Correspondencys. 

+4. =INTELLIGENCE 56. 7b. Obs. 

1675 Eart or Essex Left. (1770) 32, I give you thanks for 
the divers intelligencies you send me. 1748 RicHARDSON 
Clarissa (1811) I. xxvi. 181 He cannot come at these intelli- 
gencies fairly, 

Intelligent (intelidzént), @. and sd. (ad. L. 
intelleg-, intelligent-em, pr. pple. of talellegére 
(later xtelligére) to see into, perceive, understand, 
f. zafer between, within + “gére to bring togethcr, 
gather, pick out, choose, catch up, catch with the 
eye, read. Cf. F. zutelligent “Cotgrave, 1611).} 

A. adj. 1. Having the faculty of understanding ; 
possessing intelligence or intellect. 

1598 Frorto, /ufelligente, intelligent, knowing, vnder- 
standing, skilful. 1615 J. STEPHENS Satyr, Fss. 128 Philo- 
sopby hath divided our soules faculty ; and makes tbe In- 
telligent part our principall essence. 1736 Butter Anal, 
1. lil. 62 The work of an intelligent inind. 1830 HERscnEL 
Stud, Nat. Phil, 5 When he contemplates..the thoughts, 
acts, and passions of this his sentient intelligent self. 1881 
Darwin Vegetable Moukd ii. 97 [f worms have the power of 
acquiring some notion, however rude, of the shape of an 
objeci and of their burrows, as seems to be the case, they 
deserve to be called inlelligent. 1890 C. L. Morcan A nf, 
Life & Intelligence ix. 372, 1 regard the bees in their cells... 
as workers of keen perceptions and a high order of practical 
intelligence. But { do not .. believe that they reason upon 
the phenomena they deal with so cleverly. Intelligent they 
are ; but not rational. 

2. aving a high degree or full measure of un- 
derstanding; quick to understand ; knowing, sen- 
sible, sagacious. 

1gog Hawes /ast. Pleas. xi. (Percy Soc.) 40 O what 
pleasure to the intelligeni It is to knowe and have percey- 
veraunce Of theyr connyng. a@1626 Bacon (J.), {[t is..in 
order of nature for him to govern that is the more intelligent. 
1647 CLARENDON //ist. Reb, L § 199 How acceptable soever 
to grave and inlelligent Persons. 1678 CupwortH Juted/, 
Syst. 1. iv. § 14.258 The more intelligent of the Greekish 
pagans did frequenlly understand by Zeus that supreme 
unmade Deity who was the maker of lhe world. 1796 

suRKE RNegic. Peace iit. Wks. VIII. 150 By far the mos} in- 

lelligenistatesmen, 1837 Penny Cycl. 1X. 61/2 The spaniels 
..and the hounds which comprise the most useful and 
inlelligent dogs. 1849 Macavucay //ist. Eng. i. 1. 83 Afier 
ihe fashion of intelligeni and well educaled gentlemen. 

Comb, 1830 Moore Jen, (1854) VI. 143 A fine .. intelli- 
gent-spoken old fellow. 1863 Mrs, Cartyce Left, [1], 168 
He is a good, inlelligent-looking man. 

b. Of action, spcech, ete.: Showing a high ‘or 
fair) degree of understanding. 

1842 Catitoun Hs, 1V, 66 [They] tell us, in language too 
intelligent to be mistaken, that they intend [etc.]. 1891 
Speaker 2 May 534/1 All who take an intelligent interest in 
the growth of education. 

3. That understands or knows (a particular thing, 
circumstance, or subject) ; cognizant of; acquainted 
with; versed tn. 

1546 St. Papers fen. VIII, X1. 95 A conspiracton.. in 
the wich the said Secretary shold be intelligent. 1652 H. 
Cocan ur. Seudery's [brahint 11. i. 32 Vhey were intelligent 
with your carrying away. 1653 — Scarlet Gown 133 He is 
.-most intelligeni in the Civiland Cannon Lawes. 1665 G. 
Ilavers P. della Valle's Trav, E. India 57 Skill’d in the 
Indian Tongue, and perfectly intelligent of these matters. 
1667 Mitton 7, ZL. vit. 427 Part... rang’d in figure, wedge 
thir way, {Intelligent of seasons, and set forth Thir Aierie 
Caravan, 1791 Cowrer //iad 11. 1040 She ceased; her 
Hector heard intelligent. 1858 Sat. Rev. VI. 606/2 Those 
who are capable of fairness .. susceptible of justice, intelli- 
gent of liberty. ; a 

+4. ‘Bearing intelligence, giving information, 
communicative’ (Schmidt Shas. Zex.). Obs. 

1605 SnHaks. Lear iit. i. 25 Seruants.. Which are to France 
the Spies and Speculations Intelligent of our State. /é7:2, 
ut. v. 12 An inlelligent partie to the aduantages of France. 
/bid. wu, vii. 12 Our Postes shall be swift, and intelligent 
betwixt vs. 1611 — JV int. T. 1. ii, 378 Do you know, and 
dare not? Be inlelligent lo me. 

B. sé. 1. An intelligent or rational being; = 
INTELLIGENCE 4. b. A person of intelligence. 
Now rare. 

1601 Git Trinity in Sacr. Philos. (1625) 218 An Infinite 
intelligible, cannot be conceived of an Infinite intelligent, 
but by an Infinile action of the understanding. 1669 GaLe 
Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. 1. 3 God..must of necessitie also be the 
first intelligent. 1719 WatTerRtann Vind. Christ's Div. ix. 
(1720) 172 Unless one infinite Intelligeni be made up of 
Unintelligents or finite Intelligents. 1892 A ¢henzum 2 July 
26/2 Karpoff and Garin .. depict to us the self-conscious 
troubles and failures of our ‘ intelligents ’ in search of rest 
for their souls. : 

+ 2. One who is cognizant of something; a reci- 
pient of intelligence or information; a hearer. Ods, 

1508 FisHer 7 Penit. /’s, Prol., That the intellygentes of 
the sayd sermons may be gladder in the path of ryght- 
wysness. 

+3. One who conveys intelligence or information ; 
an intelligencer; a spy. Ods. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 65 By. .apprehension 
of their messengers, or some of their inferior intelligents. 
1643 5 Yrs. K. James in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) V. 352 The 
{rish .. hearing of these misdemeanors, for they have their 
intelligents here also, began to grow obstinate, 1751 tr. 
Bean-Philosopher 60, { had been Fool enougb to have be- 
lieved the beavenly Intelligent [=angel]. 

(f. L. z2- 


Intelligential (intelidze-nfal), a. 
telligentia INTELLIGENCE + -AL. (Cf. the It. in 
quot. 1611.)] 


INTELLIGIBLE. 


1. Of, belonging to, relating to, or treating of, 
intelligence or intellect: =INTELLECTUAL A. I. 

1611 Frorio, /ntelegentrad:, intelligentiall, intelectuall, 
1647 CrasHaw Poems 164 We vow to make brave way Up- 
wards, and press on for the pure intelligential prey. 1667 
Mitton P. L. 1x. 190 The Devil enterd, and his brutal sense, 
-.soon inspir'd Wilh act intelligential. 1814 Cary Dante, 
Paradise XX1v. 132, 1 in one God believe ;.. Nor demonstra- 
tion physical alone, Or more intelligential and abstruse, 
Persuades me to this faith. 1873 M. Arnotp Zit. 6 Dognia 
i. :1876) 45 Indications .. of a true law of our being on its 
zestbetic and intelligential side. 

2. Possessing, or of the nature of, intelligence: 
= INTELLECTUAL A. 3, INTELLIGENT A. I. 

1646 GAULE Cases Conse. 115 Tbough Devills be intelli- 
gential Creatures, 1792 Mary Wottstonecr. Rights lV om, 
tv. 163 An intelligential creature who is not to receive but 
acquire happiness. 1876 Birackie Sougs Relig. & Life 17 
First Thought, first Word, first Deed, these three, Intelli- 
gential ‘[rinity, That was, and is, and is to be. 

3. Relating to or conveying intelligence or news. 

1883 Century Jlag. XXVI. 692 The New York telegraph 
office, radiates 250,000 miles of intelligential nerves to ten 
thousand minor centers in America. 

+Enteiligentiary, «a. and sd. Ods. Also 
6 -ci-. [f. as prec. +-aRy.] 

A. adj. =INTELLIGENTIAL 3. 

1s90 Wotton Let, fo Lil. Zouch 20 Nov. in Kelig. (1685) 
591 Whal the Intelligentiary Letters of Ausburg, Lyons and 
Venice bring, Mr. Osborn, I know, fails not to advertise. 

B. sh. =INTELLIGENCER. 

1877-87 HotixsHEep Scot. Chron. (1805) 1. 72 There were 
sent over into France certeine intelligenciaries to move 
some conspiracie. 

Intelligently (intelidzéntli), adv. [f. Iy- 
TELLIGENT g, + -LY *.] In an intelligent manner ; 
with intelligence; sagaciously, sensibly. 

1671 Boyre Usef. Math, to Nat. Philos, Wks. 1772 (11. 
429 The knowledge of celestial bodies is not well to be 
attained, nor .. the theories proposed of them to be intelli- 
gently judged of, without arithmelick and geometry. 1790 
Beatnie JVora/ Sc. {. 1.1, § 412 Inaffirming that the universe 
proceeds from chance, it would appear, that atheists mean, 
eitber thal it has no cause at all, or that its cause did nol 
act intelligently, or with design, in the production of it. 
1867in Anderson J/issfons Amer, Bd. U1, xxxvi. 325 They.. 
discuss and vote as intelligently. .as lhe missionary fathers. 
1883 H. Drummonp Vat. Law tn Spir. VW. v. (1884) 144 
A doctrine wbicb, intelligenily enforced, ought to appeal to 
all men with convincing power. 

Intelligibility (inte:lidgibi-liti). 
see -ITY.] 

1. The quality or character of being intelligible; 
capability of being understood ; comprehensibility. 

1678 Cvpworts /utedd, Syst, 1. v. 718 The very essence of 
truth here is this clear perceptibility or intelligibility, 1788 
H. Wacroce Dram. Compos, in Walpoliana (ed, 2) 1. 42 
Thence a comedy always Ioses some of its beauties .. and 
some of its intelligibility. 186g Huxvey in Sct. Ofrnion 
5 May sos/2 An essay of exquisite clearness and intelligi- 
bility. 1895 F, Hatt 7zvo 7 rijZes 30 Its convenience and 
instant intelligibility. 

b. transf. An intelligible thing: =INTELLIGIBLE 
B. rare. 

1610 Hea.ey St. Aug. Citie of God 317 Plato .. averretli 
the antiquily of that opinion that affirnied lhe essence of 
intelligibilities onely. 1651 iccs Vez Disp. P 290 Phantasie 
obtruded in the species of Intelligibilities. 

+2. Capacity of understanding; intelligence. 
(Cf. next 1.) Ods, rare. 
ne 1680 GLANVILL (J.), The soul's nature consists in intelligi- 

ility. 

Intelligible (intelidzib'l), a (sé.) ff. L. 
tntellegt-, intelligibrl-is, £. entellegére to understand 
+ -1BLE.] 

+1. Capable of understanding; able to under- 
stand; intelligent. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir JV isd. vil. 23 The spirit of ynderstonding .. 
alle thingus beholdende, and that taketh alle intelligible 
spiritis [1388 able to vndurstonde: Vulg. sutedligtbiles). 
1509 Hawes /’ast. Pleas. 1. xii, He must enclyne. .to deter- 
mine, And set his hert to be intelligible. @1613 OverBury 
al IWéfe, elc. (1638) 124 A meere Scboler is an intelligible 
Asse. 1669 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. iti. 38 Plato supposeth 
the Universe..a living intelligible creature. 1744 in G. 
Sheldon ‘ist, Deerjield (Afass.) (1895) {. 535 A very Intel- 
legable man about thirty years of age. 1 E. Baptam in 
New Eng. [list, & Gen. Reg. (1848) (1. 49 The Mohawks 
are the most intelligible, as they live among the Englisb in 
Caughnawaga. 

2. Capable of being understood; that may be 
apprehended by the intellect ; comprehensible. 

1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. xii, (Percy Soc.) 211 Whose 
fame renowmed is ful openly .. In flamynge tongues to be 
intellygyble. 1549 Compl. Scot. Vo Radr. 16, { bef vsit 
domestic scottis langage, maist intelligibil for tbe vlgare 
pepil. a1610 HEALEY 7heophrastus (1636) To Rdr., The 
hardesl wordes are made intelligiblest. 1732 BERKELEY 
Alciphr, 1. § 8 What you say now is very intelligible. 
1754 SHERLOCK Disc, (1759) I. i. 58 A Rule of Action must 
be plain and intelligible. 1875 Jowetr P/ato (ed. 2) V. 194 
Tbe aim of our institutions is easily intelligible to any one. 

b. Of a person in reference to his words. 

1655 Fuccer Ch. Hist. 1. ii. § 73 Aidan, who naturally 
spoke Irish, was not intelligible of bis English Congregation, 
1841 D'lsraryi Amen, Lit. (1867) ros Calvin deemed tbat 
to render the people intelligent their instructor should be 
intelligible. Zod. He spoke so fast as to be hardly intel- 
ligible. He is not a very inlelligible writer. 

3. Philos. Capable of being apprehended only 
by the understanding (not by the senses) ; objective 
tointellect. (Opp. tosezszble.) (Cf. INTELLECTIBLE.) 

56=2 


[f next: 


INTELLIGIBLENESS. 


1398 Trivisa Darth. De PR. ar. ti. (Add. MS. 27944’, An 
aungel, by resoun of be spiritualte of his substaunce per- 
ceyucp in hymselfal fourmes intellizibil. 1534 More 7 vat. 
on Passton Wks. 1344/1 The sanctifying of the mistigall sacri- 
fice, and the translacion or chaunging of it from thynges 
sensthle to thynges intelligible. 1638 KF. Jusies /’aiut. of 
Ancients 18 Our mind .. maketh up the cunceivable or in- 
telligible things out of the sensible. 1701 Norris /dead 
World 1. i, 12 When we say the Intelligible world, the inean- 
ing is..a world of a nature purely spiritual and intellectual, 
and such as is not sensible, but intelligible only. 1856 
Vaucian JLystics (1860) 1. 54 The presumption of those 
who place sense above intelligence—who think that they 
can storm the Intelligible by the Sensible. 

B. sb, That which is intelligible; an object of 
intellect or understanding; sfec. in /’hilos. (sce 
AC 3. 

1601 Gite Trintty in Sacr. Chrlos. (1625) 218 An Infinite 
intelligible, cannot be conceived cf an Infinite intellizent, 
but by an Infinite action of the understanding. 1659 STAN- 
Ley fist. hilos. WA, 1. 118 The philosophy which 1s of in 
corporealls, and intelligibles, and immaterialls, and cternalls 
..18 firmly established. 1681-6 J. Scotr Chr. Life 1747) 
1h t. 634 This divine Word .. is itself the Image of God, the 
most ancient of all Intelligibles, and next to the most Ihigh. 
1788 ‘I’. Taytor Proclus 1. 44 ‘Vhe ancient theologists .. 
afhrined that the soul was of a certain middle nature and 
condition between intelligibles and sensibles, 1847 Lewis 
Wist. Philos. (1867) 1. 23 Draw off the mind from Sensible 
things and conduct them to Intelligibles. 


Intelligibleness. [f. prec. +-NEss.] The 
quality of being intelligible; intelligibility. 
1611 Frorio, /uteliigibidita, intelligiblenesse. 1660 H. 


More Jdyst. Gol. 1. i. 2 Intelligibleness adds this further 
requisite also to a Mystery, that it thereby becomes Com- 
municable to such as are fitly prepared to be instructed 
therein, 1698S. Crarne Script, Just. avi. 85 Because of 
the commodiousness, coherence, consistence, intelligibleness 
and sinoothness thereof. 1827 Hark Gucsses (1859) 437 Vhe 
primary requisite of a style is its intelligibleness: that is to 
say, it must be capable of being understood. 

Intelligibly (inte lidgibli). ad. [f as prec. 
+-LY", (Cf. late L. tutellegihiitter, Augustine. ] 

1. In an intelligible manner; so as to be capable 
of being understood; comprehensibly. 

1607 If. Grimsrone tr. Goulart’s Mem. list. 434 The 
Maide talked plainly and intelligibly with her. 1711 Appt 
son Sfect. No. 165 ® 6 When he writes for Money he knows 
how to speak intelligibly enough. 1794 Suttivan | Yew 
Nat. IL. xlvii. 344 Do not many head lands, shoals, istands, 
speak most intelligibly to us, and say, we are but remnants 
of lands, rudely torn from other shores? 1855 MacauLay 
Htist. Ling. xvi, 111. 708 They. .drew up a paper in which 
they very intelligibly hinted that this was their wish. 

+2. In relation to the understanding; as an ob- 
ject of intellect. (Opp. to sensibly; cf. INTELLI- 
GIBLE «A. 3.) Ods. 

1660 R. Coxe Fustice Wind. 2 There are many things in- 
telligible, which are not sensible; as time does, every article 
of it, intelligibly pass away, not sensibly. 1701 Norris 
Ideal World 1.4, 8 By the Ideal world I understand that 
world which is intelligibly what this is sensibly, the eternal 
model and exemplar of all created essence, 

Intelligize (inte lidgsiz), w. rare. [irreg. f. 
L. znfellegére to understand + -1ZE.] a. zufr. To 
exercise the intelligcuce or intellect; to think. 
b. trans, To take into the intellect. 

1803 Eidta, Rew. 1. 26x They [forms of thought]... exist 
@ priori, and independently of all experience in the subject 
who intelligizes. 1890 Scott, Leader 1 July 6 Huine lived 
in a society of highly-cultivated men, whose scholarship was 
assimilated and intelligized. 

+Inte-lliment. Obs. rare—!.  [? corruption of 
tntendiment after intelligence.) =INTENDMENT 3 


ae 
¢1537 Vhersites in Four Old Plays (1848) 78 He that 
forgeue Mary Mawdalene hyr synne, Make the hyghest of 
all thy kynne. In this wordes is double intellimente, 
Wrouldest thou haue me hanged, mother, veramente ? 
+Intemerable, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. tute- 
merabil-rs inviolable, f. z2- (Ix-3) + *emerabilis, 
f. fenterare to violatc.] Inviolable, incorruptible. 

1657 J. Gooowin Trievs Tried 2 Both infallibility of 
judgement, and intemerable faithfulnesse, in matters of 
Faith and supernatural concernment. 

Intemerate (intemérct), a. [ad. L. utemer- 
at-us, f. in- (IN- 3) + temerdtus, pa. pple. of femer- 
are to violate.] Inviolate, undefiled, unblemished, 

x49t Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. vii. 10a 1 Our 
sauyour wyth his intemerate & holy oder. 1495 7revisa’s 
Barth, De P. KR. 1. (W. de W.) 7 The moost pure, moost 
intermerate..and moost vertuouse vyrgyne, 1502 ARNOLDE 
Chron, (1811) 161 [We] wyl not suffer our intemerat and 
inviolate feyth in no maner of promesse to be corrupte or 
defilled. 1657 Reeve God's Plea Ep. Ded. 1 A Gentleman 
of intemerate fame, and unblemished reputation. 1864 E. 
Saxcent Peculiar 11. 254 You mean to make her your wife, 
and the wife of Corberry Ratcliff must be intemerate. 1893 
Tablet 21 Oct. 651 The absolute sinlessness of Mary, as well 
as her intemerate virginity. 

Hence Inte‘merately adv., in an intemerate or 
inviolate manner ; purely. Inteumerateness, the 
quality of being intemerate or undefiled; purity. 

1607 Donne Poems, ete., Let. to Sir H, Goodeere (1633 
362 ‘They [my letters] sball therefore ever keepe the sincerity 
and intemeratenesse of the fountaine whence they are 
derived, a 1631 — Sermt. li. 520 He cannot take the water 
so sincerely, so purely, so intemerately from tbe channell as 
from the fountaine head. 

+Inte-merated,«. Ods. 
=INTEMERATE. 

1608 J. Kine Ser. St. Mary's 29 That leaueth an asper- 
sion of scandall vpon his sacred and intemerated name. 


[f. as prec.+-ED1.] 
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a 1670 Ilacket Ads. Williams 1. (1692) 224 Which made 
him much contest to keep regal majesty intemerated. 1682 
Il. More dinnot. Lux OU. 269 Intemerated youth, 

+Intemera'tion. és. rare. (f Inresenate 
(or its source): sce-aTIoN. (Late L. has femerdtio 
in sense ‘ forging ’.\]  Inviolate condition. 

1660 Jer, Tavior Duct. Dulit. wn. iti, rule 1 § 17 This 
immunity and intemeration of holy things as well as holy 
p-rsons, 

tInte*’mper,v. Os. are—'. [Ix-2: cf. Ey- 
TEMPER.) frans, To immix. 

1627 Il. Burton Pasting Lope's Full 4 The judicious 
Reader may therein discerne notable artifice, intempering 
strong poyson as it were in a payre of Htalian or Spanish 
perfumed gloues. 

Inte‘mperable, ¢. rare—'. [ad. L. istemper- 
dbrl-ts not to be moderated, f. ¢2z-\ IN-3 + femperiire 
to mingle in duc proportion, to TEMPER.) Incapable 
of being moderated or kept within bonnds. 

1 Blackw, Mtag. Jan. 133.1 A ruler so wilful, so ever- 
lastingly boyish and intemperable. 

Hience Inte‘-mperably adv., in an intempcrable 
manner, without moderation or restraint. 

1897 Ib. Tnosmrson New /'oems 48 Round and round in 
Laechanal rout reel the swift spheres intemperably. 

+Inte-mperacy. O/s. rare. [f UNTEMPERATE: 
sce -ACY; cf. obstinacy, cte. But perh. a misprint 
for tulentperaucy..] lutemperateness. 

1541 RK. Covtann Galyen's Terapent 2 hij, Ivisnecessarye 
that the curacyon of the thynges that are put fer fro theyr 
naturall beynges by some intemperacy be made by thynges 
of contrary vertue. 

Intemperament \inte'mpcrament . rare. [f. 
Ix-3 + TEMPERAMENT: perh. repr. a inod.L. *77- 
temperdmentum,) An untcmpered or disteinpered 
condition esp. at the body, blood, ete.). 

1698 Frverdce. £, dudiags ¢'. 311 Fevers. .that accompany 
Catarrhs, from the Intemperament of the Spirable Parts. 
1822-34 Goods Study Jed. ted. 4) 1. 231 ut whether 
[Cholera is] dependent upon an intemperament of the atmo- 
sphere or upon specific contagion, is by no means ascer- 
tained, /did, IV. 364 The disease [diabetes! is dependent 
upon a dyscrasy or intemperament of the blood. 

Intemperance inte'mptrins). [a. F. tutem- 
ferance \Oresme, 14th c., ad. L. tntemperdutia 
(in senses 1 and 2 below , f. tu- In.) + femper- 
Gutia VEMPERANCE.] Want of temperateness ; the 
opposite of temperance. 

+1. Intcmperateness, inclemency, scvcrity of the 
air, weather, or climate. Ods. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1b. 291 Knowenge by the 
planetes the intemperaunce of wedre. 1482 J/onk of Kvesham 
(Arb.) 97 He was sum what dyssesyd and peynyd only by 
the intemperans of the eyre as in cuolde and in hete. 1538 
Starney L£ugland 1. ii. 47 ‘Vhe body, yf hyt be not strong, 
sone .. by intemperance of ayr, labur, and trauayle, ys 
oppressyd and ouerthrowne. 1676 tr. Guillattere’s + ey. 
Athens 309 That the intemperance of that Wind might 
produce no rheums. 1697 otter Aatig. Greece it. Xx. 
(1715) 423 When the Season through its coldness and intem- 
perance forc’d the Marmers to stay at Home. 1707 Curios, 
tn I]ush, & Gard. 40 The Trunk. .hinders those Juices from 
being lost or corrupted. .by the lutemperance of the Air. 

2. Lack of moderation or restraint ; excess In any 
kind of action; immoderation ; sfec. excessive in- 
dulgence of any passion or appetite. 

1547 Boorve rev. Health ccoxiv. 73b, Intemperance is 
a great vyce, for it doth set every thynge out of order. 
1553 ReNvE QO. Curtius vin, 151 b, He. .would haue striken 
Clitus that was yet raging with thintemperaunce of his 
tounge. 1601 Munnay & Curttce Death Larl Huntington 
Ww. itt, in Haal. Dodsley VIII. 303 No church nor chapel, 
abbey, nunnery, Are prisileg’d from his intemperance. 
1667 Mitton 7. 4. x1. 472 Some .. by violent stroke shall 
die, .. by Intemperance more In Meats and Drinks, which 
on the Earth shal bring Diseases dire. 1765 H. Watrote 
Otranto iv. (1798) 71 Your feeling, Isabella, is warm; but. . 
I never knew it betray you into intemperance. 1849 Ma- 
caucay //ist, Eng, vii. 11. 146 But the intemperance of his 
bigotry was thought amply to atone for the intemperance 
of all hts other passions. 1880 lain [Hints Veedlework 39 
Intemperance in any thing is bad. If young girls will read 
for several hours consecutively. .can they wonder that such 
intemperance brings its own punishment? 1883 S.C. Hatt 
Retrospect 1, 246 1t will now be difficult to credit the in- 
temperance of language to which he gave way. 

b. with #2, An instance of this, an intemperate 
act oF an excess. 

1613-18 Daniet Coll. 7tist, Eng. (1626) 17 Hee inflicted 
exact punishment on all intemperances of bis people. 1807 
Life Fielding in Tom Fones 1. p. xiii, Vhe intemperances 
of his early parts of life put a check by their consequences, 
to the progress of his success. . 

3. spec. Immoderate indulgence in intoxicating 
drink; addiction to the use of intoxicants. 

(In early use always contextually qualified.) 

1617 Morvson Jt1m. 11. 156 My protettion from large 
drinking, .. and so for that time avoided any great intem- 
perance. 1725 De For l’oy. round World (1840) 204 Drank 
large quantities of puncb..and by their intemperance in- 
flamed their blood. 1793 Friendly Addr. to Poor 8 Of such 
men intemperance in drinking is the general fault. 1794 
S. Wittiams Vermont 158 The difficulty of procuring a 
large quantity of this liquor, prevented any general intem- 
perance. 1841 Vemperance Laneet 18 Sept., To awaken 
the deadened sensibility of the Christian world to the crying 
evils of intemperance. 1881 Med. Temp. Frul, RLV. 114 
It appears then, that inteinperance is far more common on 
the male than the female side. 


+tIntemperancy. Os. 


(ad. L. ¢utemper- 
antia: see prec. and -Ancy.] 


INTEMPERATE. 


Ll. =INTeMvERANCE 1. 

1540 Kaysoin Lyrth Mankynde wu. vil. 1643) 136 The 
intemperancie and inutation of the ayre and weather, may 
be cause of aborcement. 1599 Ilakiuvr Moy. 11. 70 The 
intemperancy of the scalding ayre in that het countrey. 
1669 Wortivce Syst, Agric. (1621) 44 We cannot pretend 
to an Intemperancy of Climate for neither Ilemp nor Fax. 

2. =INTEMPERANCE 2. 

1532 Tinnace I ‘ks, (1573) 227 ‘To auoyde..y* great heape 
of vices that spring of intemperancy. 1555 ¥. Watreman 
Fardle Factions 11, iv. 144 A manne ought to be ware of the 
intemperauncy of women, 1678 OwEN tnd of Gad iii. 93 
Iminixed with that intemperancy of reviling other inen. 

= INTEMPERANCE 2b, 

1608 1). T. dss. od. & Mor, g8b, That for a while, he 
would beare with the intemperancies of his wife. 1645 
Mitton Vetrach. lutrod., Wks. (1851) 138 Not knowing 
why 1] should be subject .. to the intemperancies of this 
inans preaching choler. 1662 Dr, Hovkins Jou Sern, 
(1625) 66 They appeal to reason for their judge, which com- 
monly by their debauches and intemperancies, they .. 50 
corrupt that it will not discern the truth. 

3. =INTEMPERANCE 3. (Dut always with quali- 
fication.) 

1§86 Ferne las. Gentric 128 Their wonderfull excesse 
and intemperancie in drinking. 1619 8. Ibakiuis Druakard's 
Cup Vib, Intemperancuies of this nature. 1620 VENNER ///a 
Recta ii. 23 These are .. the commodities of wine .. that a 
ineane and frugality Le had in the vse of it, not intemper- 
uucy and drunkennes. 

+Inte’mperant, ¢. and sh. Obs. rare. [ad. 
1. tntemperiut-em, {in-\ IN-3 > + teutperdnt-en, 
pr. pple. of fewperire to qualify, moderate, temper : 
see -ANT.] 

A. adj, Wanting moderation or self-restraint ; 
incontinent, intemperate. 

1542 Upatt /irasm. Apcpl. (1277 15 Soche as he intem- 

evaunt, that is: foloers of their naughtie appetites and 
lee 1598 J. 1. tr. Le Ray's Aristotles Lolitugves 377 
They which begin so yong to haue the company and vse 
of men are more intemperant. 

B sé. One who is intempcrate, csp. in the use 
of aleoholic liquors. 

1882 in ANNANDALE (Suppl.), citing Dr. 1. W. Richardson. 

Ilence Inte-mperantly adzv., in an intempecrate 
manuer. 

1661 ‘I’. Norton Curlevn's Just. Ww. 58 Te that behaueth 
himselfe intemperantly. .geucth cuil example to his brethren. 
1596 Dacnysirce tr, Aeslte’s [fist Scot, bo 112 ‘Vo tmble 
hath the Republik, gif the king leiuet intemperanthe, and by 
the boundes of his ulfice. 

Intemperate jintempéret’, a. fad. 1. tn- 
temperat-us wutempered, inclement, imimoderate, 
f. 727- (IN-#) + femperdtas, pa, pple. of temiperare 
to Temper. Primarily, as derived from a passive 
pple., applied to things, actions, ete. ; thence trans- 
Ierred to persons = tufemperant.| 

1. Not temperate, excessive, extreme; csp., of 
climate or weather, inclement, severe. Now rare. 

Intemprrate sone, the Torrid or Frigid zone, as opposed 
to the ‘lemperate zone. 

1526 Miler. Perf iW. de W. 1532) 107, I wyll..not departe 
for all this intemperate heatce. 1agg1 SyivestER Du Lartas 
1. ii, soz ‘The two intemperate zones. 1690 Leygocrn Cuy's. 
Jdath, 463 The Zones are either Temperate or Intemperate, 
and the Intemperate are either Cold or Hot. ¢ 1817 Hoce 
Vales 4 Sk. VW. 139 A cold intemperate mind, . 

2. Of persons, their actions, or habits: Without 
temperance or moderation; going beyond due 
Lounds; immoderate, unbridled; violent. 

1508 Kexnxcoie Fdyting vw. Dunbar 522 ‘Vraitour, tyran 
intemperate. 1590 SrnNsER #. Q. 1t. vil. 60 Vnto all that 
live in high degree, Ensample be of mind intemperate, 1688 
Cot. Ree. Pennsylz, 1. 271 Many intemperate Speeches and 
passages happend, 1777 Watson /'4ilip // (1839) 187 ‘The 
most unhappy consequences, which would otherwise have 
arisen from the intemperate zeal of the reformers. 1799 
Hook in Gurw. I eHington’s Desp. (1837) 1. 40 General Laird 
requested permission to withdraw his intemperate appeal. 
1875 Hetrs £ss., Choice & Managem. Agents 76 You will 
often find that men who are inteinperate in speech are caus 
tious in writing. i ete 

3. Characterized by or addicted to excessive in- 


dulgence in a passion or appetite. 

c1430 Lypo. 3/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 258 Unfructuous 
talkyng, intemperat diete, 1§22 More De guat. Vous. 
Wks. 100 Through intemperate liuing driue our self in sick- 
nes. 1603 SHaks. JVeas. for .V/. v. 1.98 His concupiscible 
intemperate lust. 1665 Maney Gretius’ Low C. IWarres 
239 Several Diseases raged among them, springing chiefly 
from intemperate Drinking. 1846 Ruskin Jed. Paint. 11. 
un. 1. ii. § 4 Men are held intemperate, only when their desires 
overcome or prevent the action of their reason; and they 
are indeed intemperate in the exact degree in which such 
prevention or interference takes place. F : 

b. spec. Given to the immoderate use of intoxi- 


cating drink ; addicted to drinking. 

1677 Tempce Cure of Gout Wks. 1720 1, 145, 1 do not allow 
the pretence of Temperance to all such as are seldom or never 
drunk.. Men may.. be intemperate every Day, without being 
drunk perhaps once in their Lives. 1688 R. HoLME Armoury 
i. 294/2 Intemperate persons..care not which End goes first 
so they can get Drink. 1 3 Bearne Voral Sc. mi. iii. 
§ 3 (R.) Men, habitually intemperate, justly forfeit the 
esteem of their fellow-citizens; because they disqualify 
themselves for every duty. 1846 G. E. Day tr. Seson's 
Anion, Chem. 11,254 A man..ofa muscular frame and good 
constitution, but of intemperate habits. 

+Inte‘mperate, v. Obs. rare—'. Pa. pple. 
in 7 intemperate. [f. prec.: see-aTE3.] /rans. 
To render intemperate; to disorder, distemper. 


INTEMPERATELY. 


1654 1. Wintaker Blood of Grape 92 The fifth age is 
virill, and the medi between young and old age; yet doth 
it not so participate of either, as to affect, or intemperate it 
[ecd. 1638 p. 44 as that it is intemperate, or infected thereby]. 


Inte'mperately, adv, [f. INTEMPERATE a. 
+ -tv%,] In an intemperate manner or degree; 
without moderation; imimoderately, excessively. 

1576 A. Hatt Ace. of Quarrelf (1815) 34 Hall intem- 
perately sware he would never performe the same. 1620 
Vennxer Via Recta Introd. 3 arg., Aire intemperately 
cold. 1620 1. Grancer Diz. Logike 53 Wine intemperately 
drunke, corrupteth the memorie. 1744 PAtL Trans. XLII. 
136 In Africa... the Soil is as intemperately hot_as_ the 
Climate. 1765 H. Watrote Ofranto y. (1834) 243 Frederic 
. flung the door intemperately against Manfred, and bolted 
it inwards, 1775 Apair Amer. /nd. <u ‘That evil habit of 
using spirituous liquors intemperately, which they have been 
taught by the Europeans. 1858 Doran Crt. /:o0ls 96 To 
laugh intemperately on very small occasion for it. 


Inte‘mperateness. Now rave. [f as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being intempcrate. 

1, Excessive or cxtreme character of air or cli- 
mate; inclemency, severity; =INTEMPERANCE 1. 

1955 EpEN Decades 75 Theyr countenaunces doo declare 
the inteimperatenes of the ayer and region of Dariena. 1617 
Moryson /f/#. ut. 77 Whe foresaid intemperatenesse of cold 
pressing great part of Germany .. they use hot stoves. 1685 
Lovte Saldub. Air 51 Divers Diseases. .referr’d to manifest 
Intemperatenesses of the air, in point of heat, cold, Moisture. 
1764 Haxmer Obserz. xvut vill. 351 ‘The intemperateness of 
the weather however obliged them .. to desist. 

2. Want of moderation, excess in any action, 
esp. in passion or indulgence ; =INTEMPERANCE 2. 

1571 GoLpine Calan on /’s, Hix. 6 David was..cleere from 
all trouhlesome intemperatnes. 1614 Br. Hatt //eaven 
upon arth § 7 For a Christian to excuse his intemperate. 
nesse..and to say, I am borne cholericke, sullen, amorous, 
is an Apologie worse then the fault. 1653 Manton /-xp, 
James \, 26 Vhe quality of men’s religion nay be discerned 
by the intemperatcness of their language. 1880 G. Menebitit 
Tragic Com. (1881) 307 {HHe] was getting to purer fires 
through his coarser when the final intemperateness drove 
him to ruin. 


+tInte-mperature. Oés. [a. obs. F. zxtem- 
férature ‘intempcrature or distemperature of the 
bodie, ynseasonablencsse or foulenesse of weather’ 
Coter.), f. zz- (IN- 3) + température.) 

1. Inclemency, severity, distempcrature of the air, 
weather, etc.; =prec. 1. 

1563-87 Foxe <1. 4 aJ/. (1596) 309/1 For the great heat 
and intemperature of the weather. 1684 T. Burnet 74. 
Harth w. 194 ‘Yhe same excesses and intemperature of the 
seasons, 1725 N. Rowixson 7h, Physick 198 How the 
different Gravities of this Element [Air], and its several 
Variations, of hot, cold, dry, and moist Intemperatures, 
cause Diseases. 1753 Jounson in Adventurer No. 115 ? 8 
Whether we owe it to the influences of the constellations, or 
the intemperature of seasons, 1815 tr. Due de Levis’ Eng, 
19th Cent. 1. 19 Lhe most delicate women are seen exposing 
themselves to the intemperature of a humid atmosphere. 
1820 Sporting A/ag, V1. 159 These were not the only extra- 
ordinary effects of the late intemperature, 

2. Abnormal or distempered condition of the 


body ; intemperament. 

1559 Morwyno /:vonymus 134 It amendeth the cold in- 
temperature of the cheastc. 1660 tr. dlmyraldus’ Treat. eonc. 
Neltg, . v. 229 He would have hindred the intemperature 
of the humors. 1727 Brapiry Fam, Dict. s.v. ead-ache, 
There is an Ifead-Ach, which proceeds from the Intempera- 
ture of the Brain, which Intemperature being cold and 
moist, predominates therein. 1799 Corry Sat, Lond. (1803) 
38 Plato. .observes, that the moral intemperature of cities 
and the corruption of manners, originate in the bad example 
of others to youth. 

3. Intcmperateness of action or passion; =In- 
TEMPERANCE 2. 

1589 Warner ddd, Eng. vi. xxx, (1612) 156 Our owne in- 
temprature doth worke in vs our owne vnrest. 

+Inte‘mpered, a. Ods. [In-3. Cf F. in- 
tempéré.) = ANTeEMPERATE 1; inclement, severe. 

1§56 Aurelio & /sab, (1608) E viij, The heatte of the herte 
maketh yon to take the intemperede and horribill winter for 
hotte somer. 

||Intemperies (intcmperrijzz). [L. iutemperiés 
intemperatcness, f. zu- (IN-3) + fempertés tempe- 
raturc, temper.] Disordered eondition of the body, 
dyscrasy ; rarely, of the weather. 

1676 Wists an Chirurg. Treat, u. iii. 173 In the Cure of 
an Ulcer with a moist Intemperies .. you are to mix Corro- 
boratives of an astringent faculty. 1707 Fiovir /'xdsc- 
Watch 99 From the several Cacochymias, the several In- 
temperies are produe’d, as Calida, frigida, [umida, Sicca. 
Shid, 276 Vhe Pulse will show..the hot or cold Intemperies 
of any Part fetc.], 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex, Intemperies, a 
derangement of the constitution of the weather. Also, the 
same as Dyscrasia, : 

+Inte-mperous, a. Obs. rare—'.  [irreg. f. 
stem of intemper-ate, etc. +-OUS.] = INTEMPERATE. 

@ 1618 Sytvesrer Sanarelus 269, 1. -rather would, hearts 
sointemperous Should uot enjoy me, than imploy mee thus. 

tIntempery. és. rare—'. [ad. F. intem- 
perte = It. tntemperie, ad. L. tntempertés, tntem- 
pert (sce above’.| = INTEMPERIES. 

1676 T. Garexcirres Coral 63 A feaver is a hot intempery. 

+Intempe:stious, a. Ods. rare— 1. An erro- 
neous form (or perh. misprint) for *//fem pestivors 

=next. (Cf. INTEMPESTUOUS.) 

1548 Hatt Chron, Rich. 11] 53 Lykewyse his armie muche 
marveled and no lesse mourned for his sodeyne and intem- 
pestious absence, 
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Intempestive (intempe'stiv), a. fad. L. in- 
tempestiv-us, £, 2n- (IN- 3) + tempestivus seasonable, 
Tempestive. Cf. F. dvtempestif, -ive (1379 in 
Vlatz.).] Untimely, unseasonable, inopportune. 

1548 [implied in INrRMPESTIVELY]. 1604 Supfdic. Alasse 
Priests vil, The disturbance that might have growne by 
such intempestive troubles. 1608 A, Wintet //crapla 
£.rad, 420 An intempestiue and vnseasonable confession of 
the truth. 1621 Venner Laths of Bathe, Tobacco (1637) 364 
Reproving the too too licentious, liherall, and intempestive 
taking of it [tobacco]. 1765 Gare in Pat. Trans. LV, 202 
‘The hemorrhages were produced by an injudicious intem- 
Pestive use of hot alexipharmic medicines, 1891 Corn/. 
Jag. Sept. 274 Break ont into loud and intempestive 
laughter. 1891 E. Castir Consequences I. u. xx. 106 
What intempestive freak brought the girl .. at such a 
moment ? 

Ilence Intempe'stively adzv., unseasonably. 

1548 W. Patten £2. Scotd, Perorat. P ij, So intempes- 
tiuely totell that tale. 1650 Cuarteton /'aradoxes Ep, Ded. 
6 Had 1 not been intempestively drawne upon the Stage. 


tIntempesti‘vity. Cés. [ad. L. cntempes- 
tivtt-as, f£. in- (1x-3) + tempestivitds seasonable- 
ness, TeMPESTIVITY, Cf. F. cxtempestivité (Littré).] 
Unseasonableness, untimeliness. 

1654 Gayton /?’lcas, Notes il, ix. 127 They were either 
guilty of {ntempestivity and unseasonablenesse, or else of 
want of Worth and Glory. @ 1656 ILaies Ser. £ ton i. (1673) 
4 A vice which they call axatpéa, Intempestivity, an indis- 
cretion by which unwise and unexperienced men see not 
what befits times, persons, occasions, 

Intempe‘stuous, a. rvare—'. An erroneous 
form (or perh. misprint) for *2zlewpestivous = IN- 
TEMPESTIVE. (Cf. INTEMPESTIOUS.) 

1885 STEVENSON Dynamitcr Vii. 105 Visitors .. arrived .. 
at inteinpestuous hours of night or morning. 

+Intemple, obs. variant of ENTEMPLE. 

1673 H. Morr -lppendix 28 The Godhead indeed is hypo- 
statically intempled in the humane nature of Christ. 


+Inte'mporal, a. Ods. rarve—'. [Ix-3.] Not 
temporal; eternal, everlasting. IIcnce Inte-m- 
porally adv. : 

1656 Stantey //ist, Philos. v. (1701) 207/2 When divested 
of Matter, and Spiritualiz’d, their will is only fed with 
intemporal spiritual good. /déd. 1x. 424/1 They. .inhabit 
Eternity, which is. always being, because it always was, is, 
and shall be intemporally in the divine Mind. 

tIntenability. Ods. [f.next+-1Ty.] The 
character of being ‘intenable ’; incapacity of being 
held or defended. 

1644 Prysxeé & Wacker Fiennes's Trial 46 The weak- 
nesses, defects, and intenability of the Castle. /ééd. 83 
What should be judged uttermost extremity in regard of 
men, Ainmunition, victuals, or intenability of any Fort, to 
justifie the Governour’s surrender of it to the enemy ? 

+Intenable, a Ods. [Ix-3.] That eannot 
be held or maintained; untenable. 

1738 Warsurton Div. Legat. 1. 335 Vhe Doctrine was 
preached up. .but intenable by Reason. 1752 — IWVé&s. (1811) 
IX. Serm. xiii. 252 Intenable pretensions. 

Intend (intend), v. Forms: a. 3-8 entend, 4-6 
entende; 8. 4-7 intende, 5- intend. (Also 6, 
3rd fers. sing. intent.) [ME. a. F. entend-re, 
in 14-1sth c. also zzfendre, to streteh, extend, 
strain, direct one’s thoughts or faculties, to hear, 
understand, expect, occupy onesclf (also ref.) :—L. 
intendtre to stretch out or forth, to strain, dircct, 
spread out, increasc, turn one’s attention, purpose, 
endeavour, maintain, assert; in med.L., also, to 
understand, interpret, f. zz- (IN-2) + fendere to 
stretch, to Tenb. 

The extensive and complex development of senses in L. 
and OF. is reflected also in English. But the chronological 
appearance of the senses here does not accord with their 
original development; those first taken over from French 
in 13-14th c. being figurative uses, far removed from the 
literal sense, which was only adopted directly from 1. 
about or after 1600, As an attempt at chronological order 
would only end in chaos, a logical arrangement, according 
in the main with the development as gathered from all 
three languages, is here followed. But the history of some 
senses is obscure: see VI. ‘The sense of early quotations 
is also often difficult to determine. } 

I. To stretch out, extend, expand, increase, 
intensify. [A group of senses of late introduction, 
immediately from Latin.] 

+1. trans. To streteh forth, extend; to point 
forwards. Ods. 

1601 Git Trinity in Sacr. Philos, (1625) 223, I will onely 
intend my finger to some very few. 1615 G. Sanpys 7'7a7. 
(1670) 94 The Camelion ., swiftly intending his tongue of a 
marvellous length .. wherewith he preys upon flyes. 1633 
P. Frercuer /urfle /s/. y. xxvii, Upon whose tops spear- 
men_their pikes intending, Watch there, : 

+2. zxtr. To stretch, extend (in position), Oés. 

1594 2a Rep. Faustus in Thoms £. E. Prose Rem, (1858) 
III. 335 Out of which are two and thirty marvellous good 
stone bridges, intending to either side of the city. 

+3. frans. To stretch, strain, make tense; to 


expand, dilate. ¢¢¢. and fig. Obs. 

1658 Rowtanp Aloufet's Theat. /ns. 992 A thin skin, 
which heing .. shaken or intended, it must make a sound. 
41677 Hare Prim, Orig. Alan. 1. i. 29 Tis by this.. the 
Lungs are intended or remitted. 1678 Cupwortu /ifed/, 
Syst. 1. iv. § 13. 221 As when a bow is successively intended 
and remitted. 1697 Br. Patrick Comm. L2xod. iv. 2x The 
last word (Cavad) intends and increases the Sense. 1740 
Cueyne Leginten 314-5 We may..have an innate, inherent 
Power to intend or remit our Wills #2 tu/finitunt, 1837 Sir 


INTEND. 


W. Hamitton J/etaph. xiii, (1870) 11. 472 When we intend 
the vital powers above the suitable degree we occasion a 
hindrance, a pain. 


+4. ‘Io increase the intensity of, to intensify. Ods. 

1603 Sir C. Hevpon Jud, Astro. xii. 293 ‘Whe Moone.. 
intendeth or remitteth her influence at one time more then 
another. 1647 Jer. Taytor Lib. Proph.i. 14 ‘Vhe Church 
hath power to intend our Faith but not to extend it. 1705 
C. Persuatt Aleck. Alacroeosmt 297 A small quantity of 
Aqua I ttae sprinkled upon the Freezing Mixture, wonder- 
fully intends its Force. 

+b. sutr. To become more intense. Ods. 

1654 H. L’Estrance Avug Chas. / (1655) 98 Having 
certain intelligence from his correspondents .. that the heat 
did rather intend then relax. 

II. To strain or direct (the eyes, mind, thoughts, 
words, efforts, cte.). [L. zvtendere oculos, ant- 
mum, curas, eruditionem, ete. | 

5. trans. To direct (the eyes, mind, etc.), fo, z/o, 
towards something. Now a conscious Latinism. 

14.. Aungeles Song 13 in Lloccleve’s Wks. ui. p. ii, ‘lo his 
pleasaunce hire bertes to intende. 1502 ATKINSON tr. De 
Imifatione Ww. \xiv. 258 Myn iyen intendynge into the, I 
truste fullye in the, my lorde god. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxvu. (1845) 130 His power to entende Ageynst all suche 
rebelles contrarious, 1607 Hieron HH 4s. I. 209 Dauids long- 
ing wasentended vnto both, 2711 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) 
I11. 18¢ He... blam’d himself that he could not intend his 
Mind in y° Prayers. 1877 Patmore Unkuown Eros (1890) 1 
Intend thine eye Into the dim and undiscovered sky. 

+6. cutr. and frans. To direct one’s course, 
make one’s way; to proceed on (a journey, etc.). 
(L. gutendere, tntendere iter.) Obs, or arch. 

61425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S.) 61 With othir 
nen that intendid to the same place. 1476 Six J. Pastow in/’. 
Lett. No. 778 111. 162 Iff ye entende hyddrewarde. 1528 
Lyxpesay Dreme 372 Up, throuch the Watter, schortlie we in- 
tendit, Quhilkinvironsthe Erth. 1596 Dacryspvetr. Leslie's 
/Tist, Scot. x. 341 He thairfor leiueng the Quene at Neoporte 
. .iutendis the hie way to Scotland. 1608 Suaxs. Per. 1. ik 
116 ‘I'yre, 1 now look out from thee then, and to Tarsus 
Intend iny travel. 1621 Bins Transl, Pref. 2 Assured that 
the course which he intended made much for the glory of 
God. 1638-48 G. Danine Lclog. ti. 31 Wee may intend at 
Something, and arrive In ken of the faire Port at which 
weedrive. 1682 SouTHERNE Loyal Brother \,i, Your royal 
Mother, with the fair Semanthe, Intend this way. 1744 
laruis Thrce Treat, Wks. (1841) 47 As if..a company of 
travellers, i some wide forest, were all intending for one city. 
1774 D. Jones Fraud, (1865) 108 Set out about cleven o'clock 
..ttending the nearest course for the river Ohio. a 1832 
Cranse Sirth Flattery i, Guide him to Fairy-land, who now 
intends That way his flight. 

+b. zufr. To start on a journey, to set out. 
(Sometimes app. ellipt. for ‘ intend to go or start’, 
purpose a journey: cf. 18.) Odés. 

[1596 Suraks, 1 //ex, / 1, 1v. 1. 92 The King himselfe in 
person hath set forth, Or hither-wards intended speedily.) 
1646 in 12th Kep, List, ASS. Comm, App. v. 2 Hee is at 
Newcastle and intends for france. 16€6 Lond. Gaz. No. 
47/2 She is preparing for her journey, and suddenly intends 
to Cleve. 1700 Pexn in /’a, //ist. Soc, Asem. 1X. 16 Vhe first 
fair day I intend down. 1749 Westry Ji ds. (1872) I]. 155 
Pray let us know when you or your hrother intend for this 
Kingdom. 1817 Byron Il *ks, (1837-40) II]. 356, 1 intend 
for England this spring, where I have some affairs to adjust. 

+7. trans. a. To direct, level, aim (something) 
against some one. b. To refer, attribute, ascribe 
(a thing) /o some one. Obs, 

1615 J. Sterunns Satyr. Ess. 167 Hee haunts the 
Authours company, recites the worke, intends it to some 
third person, and after he hath damnd the thing in ques- 
tion, he refers himselfe to the right owner. @ 1734 Norru 
Life Francts North (1742) 215 Many Complaints were in- 
tended against him, and such as were thought well enough 
grounded, 

III. To strain, direct, or bend the attention; to 
attend to; to attend. [An obsolete group of 
senses from OF., ultimately from L. évtendere = 
intendere antmum. | 

+8. intr. To direct the mind or attention; to 
pay heed; to exert the mind, devote attention, 
apply oneself assiduously, Const. fo, 2/0, rarely 
about, on, at. Obs, 

o. €1374 Cuaucrr Troylus i. 375 (424) Eche to his owene 
nede gan entende. — Seeth. 1. pr. 1i. 4 (Camb. MS.) She 
entendynge to me ward with alle the lookynge of hyr eyen 
seyde [etc.]. c1450 Verdi 23 In the menetyme that they en- 
tended a-boute this mater, come Merlyn to Blase. ¢ 1477 
Caxton Yason 61 lason.. entended gladly unto the dub- 
hyng and making of his shippe. 1523 Lp. Berners Frotss. 
I. ccxxxv. 330 Haue mercy, and entend on the delyuerance 
of the kyng my husbande. 1589 Puttennam Eng. Poeste 
1. iii. (Arb) 23 They were the first that entended to the ob- 
seruation of nature and her works. 

B. 1432-50 tr. /7igden (Rolls) 1. 81 Somme peple tylle 
the erthe ..somme intende to sapience and discipline. 
e1450 tr. De /initatione 1. vi. 71 Loue is circuinspecte, 
.-not intendyng to veyn binges. c1530 in ol. Kel. & L. 
Poents (1866) 31 A man that Intendyth to mynstrels, shalle 
soone be weddyd to poverte. 1547-64 Bautpwin Jor, 
Philos, (Palfr.) 123 It 1s a foolishnesse to intend much to 
dreamnes. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage Wi xvi, 279 They 
sometimes intend to their owne dreames. 


tb. vef. Yo devote oneself; pass. To be 


devoted. Const. fo. Ods. 

1503 Hawes £-ramif, Virt. vi. xxxviil, Every true crysten 
man sholde be ‘Io god intended with lyberalyte. 1568 
Grarton Chron. 11. 371 All the knightes and squiers .. 
entended and prepared themselves to nothing, but..to be of 
the one parte or the other. 1627 FELTHAM Hesolves i. {1.1 
xxvi. (1628) 83 ‘Io what can we intend our selues, wherein 
there is not a Deuill to intrap vs? 


INTEND. 


+e. absol. 

3349-62 STERNWOLD& H. Ps. xxxitifi]. 18 But loe the eyes 
of God entend And watch to ayde the iust. 1603 Owrnx 
Lembrokeshire (1891) 25 Vhe sated }.arle .. ought not to 
intende or meddle withiu the said Lordship of Kemes. 

+ 9. To apply oneself to do somcthing; to en- 
deavour, to strive. Obs. 

¢ 3385 Cuaucer 1. G. W.1rss Dito) Al the longe day 
they tweye ntendedyntospekyn & to pleye. 1471 Kipiry 
Comp, Alch, Ep. ii. in Ash. (1652) 111 Intending over all 
thing .. his precepts tenne .. toheep. 1582 Munpav Eng. 
Rom. Life in Iarl, Mise. (Malh.) ¥1. 195 She could not in- 
tend to speake to then, being troubled with so many other 
suters. 31589 Puttenuam Zing, /’oesie 1. xxxi. (Arb.) 74 No 
man or very few entended to write in any laudable science. 
1590 lbarroucn A/eth, J’hysich 1, xxiii. 11639) 39 That he .. 
may with all his power intend toamend it. 1674 tr, Sche/er's 
Lapland 85 Blocks, upon which .. they divide their flesh, 
fish, or other things they intend to make ready. 

+10. zutr. Yo give auditory attcntion; to give 
ear, listen, hearken. Oés. 

¢1380 Sir Feri. 5325 ‘Balan’, said he, ‘to me cn- 
tende’, 1450-1530 AJyxr. our Laiye 48, 1 entended to 
them & gaue them answeres, 1481 Caxton .Vyrr. in. ix. 
151 Now entende ye of the kynge tholomeus and of the 
werkes of somme other philosophres, 1568 Guarton Chron. 
I}. 371 If it please you to renirne agzaine hether, then we 
will gladly entend to your treatie. 

+b. trans. To give ear to; to hearken to, hear. 
[F. entendre.| Obs. 

63450 Berlin 310 Sche ne a-tended to no-thinge but to 
be-holde and entende what songe thei seiden. 1549 LATIMER 
3rd Serm, bef, Edw. VI (Arb.) 95 Manye begyn to praye, 
and sodaynelye caste awaye prayer. .as thoughe God eoute 
not entend them, or had somewhat els 10 do. 

t1L. ¢utr. To give personal attendance ; to be in 
attcndance or waiting; to attend. Ods. 

¢ 3386 Cuaucer Merch. 7, 656 Seynte Marie how may 
this be That Damyan entendeth nat to me. 1390 Gowrr 
Conf. \\4, 100 Vche in his office Entendeth to don hin 
service. 1469 //ouseh, Ord, (1790) 94 MI suche persons as 
shall entend aboute the Puchesse. 1576 /y-de Taryeth no 
man (Collier) 3 At hand to approche the Players intend 
1644 CRoMWELL Let. 1 Sept. in Carlyle, | wish that one of 
your nuinber..may intend and appear ut that Committee. 

+ b. trans. To attend on orto, minister to, Ods. 

¢1sc0o Mor to serve Lord in Babees Bh. (1868) 373 Hit 
moste he awayted and well entended hy servitours yf drinke 
be asked. a 1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bh, Al. Aurel. (1546) 
Rv b, The malady was greuous. and also he was not well 
intended. 1633 T. StaFrorp J’ae. J/i+, i. vi. (1810) 301 
The great trouble it would bee to our selves to intend you. 

+12. ¢rans. To tum onc’'s thoughts to, Tix the 
mind on (something); to attend to; to oecupy 
oneself with; to look after. Ods. 

a, 1429 in Rymer /awdera (1710) X. 424 Eretikes there 
that entenden the Subversion of the Christien Feith. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour Cviij, They entended wel other 
thynges than to saye theyr matyns. 1s9z Harviy Jour 
Lett. 13, | have smal superfluity of leysure to entend such 
businesse. 

B. 1432-s0 tr. //igiten (Rolls) 111. 87 ‘Those schepardes.. 
appelede to tbatkynge .. ; and when that kynge intendede 
oon [7 wan infenderet) of theyme, an other did slee the 
kynge. 1482 Vouk of Evesham (Nrb.) 102 So bode al moste. 
x. days with owte any mete intendyng only the benefitys of 
god and the exhortacion of hys brethyrne. 1526 /’7/er. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1b, Every religious persone sholde 
intende the ptrfeccyon of his soule. 1617 Moryson /¢i. 
mm, 239 The Plebeans intend ‘raffique and Shop-keeping. 
3667 Mittox P. Z. 1. 457 Intend at home..what best may 
ease ‘I'he present misery. 1694 Cottier “ss. Jor. Subs. 1. 
(1703) 210 The Priest is supposed only to intend the Affairs 
of Religion. 1784 Cowrer 7irec. 660 Too busy to intend a 
meaner care. 

IV. To apprehend, and kindred senses. [An 
obsolete group of senses from OF.: also in med.L.] 

+13. trans. To have understanding of \somc- 
thing) ; to understand or apprehend ¢ia/ something 
is ; also, in early use, to understand (a person). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor JM. 23896 (Gitt.) Here i haue a littel spend 
In word, efter bat i entend. ¢1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 9266 
Generides gan tho toentend That Segryneaspied here fleeyng. 
3450 Lonenicu Grai/ xiii. 547 Of On thing thou ime En- 
tende. 1606 Warner 4/6, Eng, xi. Ixxxiti. 347 The ancient 
Irish Manners .. if conferd with Egypts, hence may be 
intended hadd. 1620 MarkHam Farew, J] usb. 1. xix. (1668) 
107 It is to be intended the voyage is seldome long, but 
from neighbour to neighbour. 

+14. zntr..To have or come to an understanding; 
to agree together; tobe in accord. [F. s‘entendre.] 

1421 in Rymer Foedera (1710) X. 462 Then myght they 
togeder entende ayeins Miscreants. 1429 /éfd. 424 The 
Men of Armes and Archers, that have Entended with the 
said Cardinal. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. xiv. xiv, Musyke 
hath them so set in concorde, That all in one may right 
well entende. 

+15. ¢vans. and suntv. To apprehend, conceive ; 
to think, estimate, have an opinion ; to judge. Ods. 

¢ 1570 Pride & Low?l. (1841) 15 Whicb, then well understood, 
wyl not deceave, Norsuffer us toerre,as I entend. 1586 A. 
Day Eng. Seeretary i, (1625) 5 One that sometimes intended 
not a little of his owne invention. /d/d., The woman..bezan 
hereupon .. to waxe coy, and to intend great matter of her 
selfe. /éfd.11. 118 Men vain-gloriously minded, or arrogantly: 
otherwise intending of their owne proper services. 1638 ForD 
Fancies v.i, Liv. Before our sleeping bour, youvow? Trey. 
1 do, Before we ought to sleep. Z/v. So I intend too. 

+16. ¢rans. To understand as in the view or sense 
of the law; to construe, interpret, or hold legally. 
Cf. INTENDMENT 4. Ods. 

1613 Str H. Fincn Lai (1636) 479 That which is found by 
the oath of twelue men is intended true till it be reversed, 
but it may as well be intended that tbere ts an errour in the 


| 
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Record. 1642 Perkins’ Prof. Bk. iit. § 1,2. 85 He shall be 
punished for his first entrie. For it cannot be intended that 
his entrie was unto any other intent but to steale the cup. 

1768 LackKsTONE Comm. VIE. xiti.219 1f such market or fair 
be on the same day with ming, it is frwna facie a nusance to 
mine, and there needs no proof of it, but the law will inteud 
itto be so. 1798 Boy Amer. Law Kefp. (1809) 1 48 Nothing 
shall be intended to be within the jurisdiction [of inferior 
courts] but what is capressly given. 

V. To bend the mind to something to be done; 
to purpose, design, mean. {The chief current 
group of senses. From OF.) 

17. intr, To have a purpose or design; to be 
minded or resolved (in some defined way). Ods., 
exc. as an absol. nse of 18, 

1390 Gower Conf, It]. 213 Mote cvery worthy prince 
entende Betwene the simplesse of pite And the foolhaste of 
cruclte. 1497 He. Atcock A/ons /’erfect. Vj, And so | 
entende all my lyf. c1sz9 in Life Fisher ¥.’s Why. 
(ke. le. T. $$.) 11. p. Ix, Inventions are nowe devised against 
me that neuer entended but honestly. 1587 M. Grove 
Pelops §& Hippod, (187 | 78 Let me heare from you, how that 
poe doc entend. 1656 S. tlott.ann Zara (1719) 87 [They] 
lave Cause to guess that he intends rather to a bloody 
War, then a Wanton Vilt. 

18. trans. To have in the mind asa fixed pur- 


pose; to purpose, design. (The chief current sense. 

a. with mf par, or subord. clause. 

a. 1413 Miler. Sowvle (Caxton 1455) 1v. xxx. 78 Flaterers 
. only entenden to plese forthe tyme. 1494 Fapyan Chron. 
1, ii. 8 Eenegs .. entendyd to haue sauyd from deth y fayre 
Polixena, 1559 WW. Cunxnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 141 To 
morrow... entende to consume in teaching you necessarye 
principles, 1628 Dicpy Joy. Medit. (1868) 27, | sett sayle 
for Zant, where 1] entended to sell the corne. 1650 Sir 
FE. Nicnotasin WV. Papers (Cainden’ 200 The King, entend- 
ing to make an escape from the Scotts. 1775 Apair Amer. 
fud.241 The man he entended to enslave. 

B. 61374 Cuaccer 7reydus v. 478 Intendestow that we 
shul here bleve? 1529 More Suppl. Sanlys Wks. 332/2 In 
dede he intendeth to goe ferther. 1590 Suaks. Aids. NU. 
i. 138 How long within this wood intend you stay? 1624 
Hrvwoon Grunatk. 207 Alcippus intended to abrogate and 
adnichilate their lawes. 1657 R. Licos Hartbadoes (1673) 22 
We were compelled to stay longer in the Island than we 
intended. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) Vt. 375 He intended 
his son should have it in remainder for his life only. 1875 
W.S. Haywarp Love agst, World 79 What do you intend 
todo? 

b. with szple od7., alone or with complemental extension. 

¢3450 tr. De /imitatione \1. iv. 44 1f pou intende ner scke 
no pinge elles but be plesing of god & pe profit of py nei3- 
bore, pou shalt hane inwarde liberte. 1509 IhAwes /’as?. 
Ileas. xix. (Percy Soc.) 87 It was for fere ye dyde some yt! 
entende, 1535 CoVERDALE /’ro7'. lil. 29 Intende no hurte 
ynto thy neghboure. 1548 Hatt Chron, J/en. VI// 61 Vf 
suche a thinge were entended, they coulde not tell who 
woulde take their parte. 1601 Suaks. Ful. C. us. i. 151, 1 
know not Gentlemen what you intend. 1606 — 7r, 4 Cr. 
u. ii. 39 You know an enemy intends you harme. 1634 
Sir T. Hieeacey Tram. 200 An Ile where not tong agoe the 
English merchants entended a Plantation. 1693 Drvvex 
Fuzcnal (1697) 382 He intended an Invective against it 
Standing Army. 1781 Cowrer Lett, 27 Nov., We both 
wish it may have the effect you intend. 1795 Burke Corr. 
IV. 380 A measure better intended than considered. 1857 
Miss S. Winkwortu tr, Jauler’s Serut. xxv. 386 They .. 
remain a prey to their besetting sin of always seeking and 
intending themselves. 1875 GLapstoxE Géean. (1879) V1. 
224 We intend going to Rome. 1885 S. Cox “fos. Ser. 1. 
i, 9 We intended no neglect. 

¢. with indirect passive. 

365: Hosses Lewrath, th xxx. 175 This is intended should 
be done. 1662 BA. Com. Prayer Pret The evils that were 
intended to be remedied. 1818 Benxtuam CA. Eng. ii. 159 
Was it thus intended and commanded by him to be drunken ? 

19. ¢rans. To design (a thing) for some purpose ; 
to destine (a thing or person) to a fate or use; to 
purpose to bestow or give; to mean (a thing) fo be 
or fo do something. 

a. with prep. or conj. phr., or dative, as compl. 

1590 Suaks. J/7¢:¢s. N. in. ii. r2 A Play, Intended for great 
Theseus nuptiall day. 1603 — Meas. for AJ, 11. i. 58 Lord 
Angelo hauing affaires to heauen Intends you for his swift 
Ambassador. 1662 Gerster /?x/1c. Ep, Ded., The Place of 
Surveyor Generall was also intended to me (after late Inigo 
Jones). 1701 Penn in Pa. ist. Soc. Mem. 1X. 47, 1 intend 
him the island under some moderate conditions. 1748 
Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) J. xli. 30g Your father intends 
you six suits ..at his own expense. 1812-26 J. Situ 
Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 320 The threads of screws are 
differently formed, according to..the use for which they are 
intended. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 112 The whole 
composition is intended as an attack upon Pittacus. A/od. 
The second son is intended for the army, and the third for 
the bar. 

tb. witb complemental obj. Ods. 

a1648 Lo. Hernsert Life Hen. WIT (1683) 146 The 
Building was intended most ample and magnificent. 1659 
Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 356 Your vote inakes it clear 
that you intend thema legislature. 1726 Ay.irre Parergon 
370 If the Person bearing the same protests that he does 
not thereby intend himself a Monk, ’tis otherwise. 

Cc. with inf 

1729 Butter Serum. /lum. Nat. Wks. 1874 11. 3 The 
several members .. were intended to be instruments of good 
..to the whole body. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. 11. vi, 
This we suppose to be all the pleasure tbat architecture was 
ever intended to give us. 1884 Cuurcu Bacon 143 They 
intended him now to come to the har to receive bis sentence. 

20. To design to express; to signify by one’s 
words; to mean. + Zo éutend at, to mean for. 

1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath i. 1b, The propertie of every 
definicion is, to shew .. to the sences. the matter entended. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Unity Relig. (Arb.) 429 Fraile Men, in 
some of their Contradictions, intend the same thing. 1647 
N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. 1. \xi. (1739) 119 Glanvil .. fre- 


INTENDANCE. 


quently toucheth upon the Kings Court of Pleas, which 
cannot be intended at the Court of Lords. 1676 toutes 
Hiad Pref. (1686 1 By Profit | intend not here any Accession 
of Wealth. 1783 M. Cutierin Life, Frais. & Corr. (1808) 
HI. 211 Consumption, by which the Physicians intend a dis- 
order of the lungs. 1853 ‘T'aLrourn Castilian 1. i, You 
intend iny husband? 1837 Maurice Lf. St. ohn i.1 Do 
1 understand something different by Ethics? No} 1 intend 
the same thing. 

+b. Of words, etc.: ‘To mean; to signify; to 
indicate. Obs, 

2¢15§30 Crt. of Love 1370 Domini est terra; this Laten 
intent, The god of Love hath erth in governannce. re65 
Satin, Poems Reform. 1.677 Owtbraythinge b.nvye, debayte, 
and stryffe entendes nothinge ells but civill myscheffe. 
1602 Marston Antonio's Kev. ww. iii, What intend these 
plaints? 1749 Firtpisc Yom Jones 1. ix. uote, ‘This word 
-. intends persons without virtue or sense. 1847 Kk. W. 
Ilamitton Sabsash i. (1848) 12 The word. .generally intends 
a sacred appropriation of a particular time. 

+c. To designate as something; to call. rare. 

41599 SrenseR F. Q. vil. vi. 9 Vesper, whom we the 
Eucning-starre intend. 1605 Cuarman AM fooles Plays 
1873 J. 122 Gast. You haue a forward, valiant eldest Sonne 
..Var, 1 know not wherein you intend lim so. 

VIL Senses of uncertain position or origin ; 
mostly due to literalism of trans!ation froin 1..orF. 

+21. trans. ‘Vo expect. Obs. (OF. cntendre = 
TI. altendre.) 

€ 1374 Ciaccer Troylus iv, 1621 (1649) 
non. Pat be-trayed were or wo-begon As J pat al treuthe in 
sow entende. 1485 Caxton /’aris & 17. 69 She neuer en- 
tended to here tydynges of hyr loue Parys. 

+22. Toasscrt, maintain ; to pretend ; to claim. 

lef. L. cam scse intendit esse.) 

©1§70 Marr. Wit 4 Science w.i.in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 360 
Vriend Wit, are you the man indeed, which you intend ? 
1593 Suaks. /,ucy, r2t For then is ‘Varquine brought vnto 
his bed, Intending wearinesse with heauie sprite. 1594 — 
Rich, 7//, m1. v. 8, 1 can counterfeit the decpe tragedian .. 
Tiemble and start at wagging of a straw: Intending dceepe 
suspition. 1633 T. Apams /urp. 2 /'cter i. 20 Alchymists 
that labour to ake gold by projection, intend that there is 
u:.tural gold. 1634 Sik 1. Warnert 77 av. 153 The Title 
of Universall Bishop : thongh.. Bishops formerly in that Sea 
from Lynus..to this Boniface never intended it, 

+23. Sc. Law. To maintain or prosecute (an 
action, cte. in legal fonn. Ods. 

15... Acts Sederunt 3 (Jam.) Vy the same Act their are 
libertie grantit to all persoris quho might be prejudgit be 
the saidis prescriptiouns .. to intend their actiouns within 
the space of thretten ycirs. a@1§78 Linpesay (Pitscottie 
Chron, Scot, (5.7.8.) 1. 286 Hie on novayis could gett them 
[bulls] proclamett nor durst nocht intend the same ffor feir 
of the Hepburnes. 1690 Andros Tracts J, 144 Alt Actions 
intended upon Informations cf Intrusions. must have had 
their Decision #t the Ordinary Courts of Common Law. 

+24. zutr, ‘Yo tend or incline. Ods. 

1509 Darcray Cyt. & Uplondyshin, (Percy Soc.) p. Ixvii, 
‘Tu what vices that princes most intend ‘that dare these 
fooles solemnize and commende. 1587 Gotpinc De A/ornay 
vu. gt The wil intendeth rather to commaund than to olcy, 
and vnto freedom rather than bondage. 1597 Suaks. 
2 len, 1,1. it. g The braine of tbis foolish compounded 
Clay-man, is not able to innent any thing that intends { /o/s. 
tends] to laughter. 1640 G Ansotr Job araphr, 245 The 
raine, Which is heavie of it selfe, and intends downward. 

5. trans. Tosuperintend, direct. Cf. INTENDANT. 

[app. allied to 12,] 

1991 Cowrrr Odyss. vin. 314 Nine arbiters, appointed to 
intend The whole arrangements of the public games. 1831 
FE. Irvine £af. Revelat. 1. 58 According to their several 
spheres of creation and providence which they occupy and 
intend, 

+t Intend, 54. Obs. [f.IstixpDv.] — Istenr. 

1526 Tixpatr Acts x. 29, } axe you therfore ; for what in- 
tend have ye sent for me! 1607 Schol. Dise. agst. Antichr. 
1. ii. 7t This answer of a good intend is meerly cauillous. 
1649 ip. Rrvxoips //osea iv. 57 1n pursuance of other ends 
and intends. 

+Intendable, a. Ols. Yorms: 4-5 en-, 6-7 
in-. See also INTENDIBLE. fa. OF. evtendatle 
understandable, understanding, intelligent, attentive 
(12th c. in Godef.), f. entendre: see INTEND. In 
scnse 3, from L. tntendére : see INTENDIBLE.] 

1. Devoting attention ; attentive, assiduous. 

1390 GowER Conf. II]. 157 Nought entendable To bolde 
npright his kinges name, 148: Caxton Godfrey 286 An 
holy woman and entendable to good werkes. 

2. Understandable ; = INrENDIBLE 1. 

1570 Pride & Lowdl. (1841) 43 Which is not to be thovght 
nor intendable. 

3. Averrable; =INTENDIBLE 2. 

1628 Coxe On Litt. 52b, His warrant is intendable in 
law of an actuall liverie. 
+Inte-ndance!. Cés. Also 4-6entendaunce, 
7 erron. intendants. [a.OF. estendance (12th c. 
in Godef.) attention, etc., f. entendre, enlendant, to 
IxTEND.] Application of the mind; attention. 

1390 Gower Conf. 111. 359 All freshe I sigh hem springe 
Bl daunce. And do to love her entendaunce. 1450-1530 
Myrr. our Ladye 10 All the wordes of thys holy seruyce 
oughte to be sayde or songe wyth entendaunce therto. 
e540 Hyrve Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom, (1592) Bij, The 
maide wbom wee would have specially good requireth all 
intendance hoth of Father and Mother. 1575 Turperv. 
Fanleonrie 323 When a hawke hath bene recovered of some 
great greefe by good keeping and intendance. 1611 W. 
Scrater A’cy (1629) 95 It were long to recite all their 
deuout intendants, all their strict obseruances. 
Intendance®? (intendains). fa. F. ¢ztendance 
(1595 in Godef. Compl.), £. intendant IXTENDANT 

sb. see -ANCE.] The function of an intendant; 


ere lyuyth lady 


INTENDANCY. 


supertntencence, direction; intendaney; sfec. a 
department of the French publie service, or the 
officials condticting it, as the war eommissariat, etc. 

1739 Cipper fol. (1736) I]. 90 Which province .. was 
the only one we card to trust to his particular intend- 
ance. 1839 James Louis V/V, 1V. 291 The real intendance 
of public buildings was held by the famous Mansard. 1862 
M. Horkins //awart 250 They stipulated. .that the Roman 
Catholic schools should he exclusively under the intendance 
of inspectors professing that faith. 1880 Kinctake Crimea 
WI. v.95 The French Intendance and the English Com- 
missariat must meet as best they might the huge accession 
of wants. 


b. The official quarters or office of an intendant. 
1895 G. Parker in Atlantic Monthly (U.S.) Mar. 301 
There was yet an hour before I was to go to the fatendance. 
Intendancy (inte‘ndinsi). Also 6 -eneie. 
7-9 -ency. [f. INTENDANT sd. : see pree. and -ANCY, 
In sense 2, ad. Sp, ¢nferntercia.] 

1. The offiee, position, or funetion of an inten- 
dant; a body of intendants. 

1s98 J. D. tr. Le Roy's Arvistotles Politigues 172 The 
fourth [of the kinds of governments is] .. a perpetuall 
military intendencie by tribe. 1645 Evetyx Drary 25 Jan., 
Hence we went to see Dr. Gibhs. who had some intendency 
in an Hospital built on the Via Triumphalis [Rome]. 1670 
Cottox em ee ui. xt. 548 Under colour of some Com. 
mission of his Intendancy. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 
III. 619 Each. .is vested with the intendancy of some interior 
districts. 1825 Carve Schiller App. ii. (1872) 265 The 
theatre of that town .. owes to him its foundation, and its 
maintenance through his long Intendancy. 1870 Daily News 
27 Sept., The intendancy had orders to proceed to Lagny. 

b. fig. Superintendenee. 

1727 Warpurton in Yvrac/s (1789) 118 The Atomist 
Lucretius, whose cold Philosophy had formally excluded all 
Intendency of a superior Mind. 

2. A distriet in Spanish Ameriea under the con- 
trol of an intendant (zrtendente . 

(1808 Pike Sources Alississ. ut. App. (1810) 4 The fore- 
going nine administrations or intendencias, the kingdom of 
Leon, and the province of Nuevo San Ander .. form, as I 
believe, the whole political government of the vice-roy of 
Mexico.] 1810 Fdiu. Rev. XVI. 98 The intendancy of 
Guanaxuato has 568 inhabitants to the square league. 1836 
Macoituivray tr. /frenboldt's Trav. xxvi. 395 ‘lhe silver .. 
was deposited in the provincial treasuries established in the 
chief places of the intendancies, 

Intendant (intendint), sd. Also 7-9 -ent. 
[a. F. evtendant (1591 in Hatz-Darm.), ad. L. z7- 
feudent-em,pr. pple. of zautendtre; cf. INTEND, 25.] 

1. One who has the charge, direction, or superin- 
tendence ofa departmentof publie business, theaffairs 
of a town or provinee, the household of a prince 
or nobleman, ete.; a superintendent, a manager. 
Used originally and chiefly as the title of eertain 
public officers in France and elsewhere; often 
repr. Ir. ztendant or the corresponding term in 
other languages. 

Among the officials thus denoted are : (a) The functionary 
who formerly administered a French province, according to 
the system introduced under Richelieu in the 17th cent., 
called also tatendant of justice, police, and finances. {b) 
‘The second officer in Canada during the French rule, pos- 
sessing civil and maritime jurisdiction. (¢) In Mexico, the 
principal officer of the treasury or of the district, exercising 
administrative and some judicial authority (Sp. mnteudeute). 

a. Asa French, Spanish, or other foreign title. 

1652 Evetyn S/. France (R.), Subordinate to him are four 
other intendeats. 1674 CLarENDON Jdist. Reb. xv. § 153 
The Intendant of the Province [of Nismes], who is the 
Supreme Minister in all Civil Affairs throughout the whole 
Province. 1676 tr. Guillatrere's Voy. Athens 395, 1 saw the 
Vizier ..talking to.. his Kiaia, or Intendant of his house. 
1744 A. Dosns /rdsou's Bay 21 The Intendant of Canada 
wanted to discover these Countries from thence, 1803 
M. Currer in Life, Fruits, & Corr. (1888) I]. 121 The viola- 
tion of the Spanish treaty by the Governor and Intendent 
at New Orleans. 1812 Brackenrince Miews Loutsiana 
(1814) 89 The mode of carrying on the Indian traffic .. was 
by monopolies, in which the interest of the governor or 
intendant was alone consulted. 1862 Meriva.e Non, Lnrp, 
(1865) IV. xxxvili. 342 I'he provincial administration, with 
its .. judicial and fiscal intendants, and the whole apparatus 
of official tyranny. 1871 Smites Charac, iv. (1876) 116 
Having served as an intendant of the army in Switzerland 
under Massena, 

b. In English (or Ameriean) use. 

1696-7 LiveLyn Corr. 20 Jan. Sir Christopher Wren, 
his Majesties Surveyor and Intendent of his Buildings. 
19776 Rhode Ist. Col. Kec. (1862) VII. 572 There shall he two 

rsons annually appointed by this General Assembly, as 
mntendants of trade. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 678 
Charleston was .. divided into 13 wards, which choose as 
many wardens, from whom the citizens elect an Intendant 
ofthe city. 1844 Disrarit Coningsby v. vi, The Marquess 
.-appointed him .. Intendant of his household. 

ec. fig. 

1760-72 H. brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) 1V. 20 The 
intendant of his principles, or the former of his manners. 

2. Intendant-General, a chief or supreme inten- 


dant. 


17or Lond. Gas. No. 3716/3 Monsieur de Bagnols has re- | 


ceived a Commission from Spain, to be Intendant-General 
of Justice and the Finances in these Provinces. 1812 WEL- 
tincton Let, fo J. de Carvajal 27 Dec. in Gurw. Desf. 
(1838) X. 11, I recommend that there should he an Inten- 
dant General appointed to each of these armies. : 
Hence Inte-ndantism, the system of governing 
by intendants; Inte-ndantship, the office or posi- 


tion of an intendant, intendancy. 
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1889 Atheneum 5 Oct. 451/2 We believe that it is not the 
revival, hut the invention, of intendantism that is to be 
attributed to the seventeenth century. 1892 Daily News 
12 Sept. 5/3 The first performance of a grand opera..was 
given by order of Frederick II, under the intendantship of 
George Wenzeslaus von Knobelsdorff. 

Inte-ndant, z. [In sense 1, later form of EN- 
TENDANT ; in sense 2, f. INTEND v. + -ANT.] 

+1. Attentive, paying attention. Ods. 

©1440 Gesta Roi... xv. 52 (\dd. MS.) The kyng com- 
maundide .. that all shuld be intendaunte to kyng leyre.. 
as to hym selfe. 1681 LamBarve Eyre. 1. ix. (1602) 47 
‘These. .hee charged to he diligently intendant about the 
execution of all and singular the premisses. 

2. Intending. rare. 

1882-3 Scnarr Encyct. Relig. Knowl. 111. 1831 Intendant 
communicants. 

Intended (inte‘ndéd), 7/7. a. (sd.) [f. INTEND 
7. +-ED 1.) 

1. Purposed to be done or accomplished; de- 
signed, meant; designed to be what is denoted by 
the noun (cf. IntenDING pf7. a. b); done on pur- 
pose, intentional. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 67 In Epistles Ex- 
horting or Perswading, the intended vertue of goodnesse of 
every thing is more amply set forth by the opposite evill. 
1594 J. Dickenson Avisbas (1878) 37 You may prosecute 
your entended iourney. 1643 Sir T. Browxe Relig. Veil. 
Pref. § 1 A ful and intended Copy of that Piece which was 
most imperfectly and surreptitiously published before. 1703 
Moxon Mech. #xerc. 31 Hammer it down to your intended 
Thickness. 19772 Funius Lett, \xvii, 341, 1 say this, with- 
out the least intended disrespect to the learned author. 
1868 Freeman Novin. Cong. 11. viii. 304 His intended bride 
sprang by direct. .descent from the stock of thegreat Elfred. 

+2. Stretched out or forth, outstretched; ex- 


tended ; increased in force or intensity, strained. 

1sgo Seexser F. Q, 1. xi. 38 With sharpe intended sting. 
1s92 R. D. //ypucrotomachia 5& b, 1 did take great pleasure 
with my intended admiration, in seeing of such .. sumpte- 
ousnes. 1647H. More Songo/Son/ 11. t 1. xviii. 9 My strong 
intended voice all the wide world shall fill. 1667 SlittTon 
P. L.1x. 45 Unlessan age too late, or cold Climat, or Years, 
damp my intended wing Deprest. 

+3. Of a person: Minded, resolved, having the 
purpose; 40 de tntended, to intend, to purpose. Ods. 

1576 Fremxc Panofl. Epist. 87 By this little crop, judge 
you .. and how they are intended. 1586 Day Aug. Secr. 
(1625) 138 O that you are intended. .to marry unto him my 
necce, your yongest daughter upon asudden, 1645 K, Loxe 
tr. Barclay’s Argenis (1638) 425 Leing now furionsly in- 
tended of her death, she hastened, and yet often stucke at it. 
1657 W. Ranp tr. Gassendi's Life Peiresc 1, 102 le was 
intended to return into France, and to lay his bones hy the 
bones of his Father Julius, 


B. cotlog. as sb. An intended hnsband or wife. 

1767 Homan of Fashion 11. 61 Continually taken up with 
his precious Intended. 1807 W. Irvixe Saldmag. 4 Apr., 
I see her douhting, hesitating, stand..And sigh for her in- 
tended in his place. 1838 Dickens Nick, Nick. xii, What 
is the reason that men fall in love with me...and desert 
their chosen intendeds ? : J ; 

Ilence Intendedness, the quality or fact of being 
intended. 

1800 W.. Tayior in Jfonthly Mag. X.8 The perpetual ten- 
dency (or rather fzfendedness of each and all toward (/o7) 
progressive improvement. 

Intendedly (intendédli), ad. [f. prec. + 
-LY 4.] By intention, intentionally, designedly. 

a1641 Bre. Mountacu Acts & Wow, (1642) 89 lacob, hy 
ludah, meaneth .. not so intendedly, that particular Tribe. 
1648 Mitton Tenure Aings 7 Power to execute, not acci- 
dentally but intendedly, the wrath of God upon evill doers. 
1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) VI. ix. 45, I was going 
towards her, with a countenance intendedly changed to love 
and softness. 1818 J. H. Frere Let. in Smiles Mem. F. 
Murray (1891) 11. xx. 24 The expression was amhiguous, 
and I fancied that it was intendedly so. 

Intendence (iute‘ndéns). arch. [f. INTEND v,: 
see -ENCE.] The paying of attention, attendance ; 
spec. writ of intendence and respondence, in 13- 
15th c., a writ under the Great Seal in favour of 
one who received an appointment from the King, 
ordering all persons eoncerned to be zstemdezttes 
et respoudentes to him, i.e. to attend and respond 
to his requests. 

Also called hy Sir T. D. Hardy (ot. Litt. Pat. 1835 
Introd. 6) zerit de intendendo; the English formula occurs 
in 1448 (Willis & Clark Arch. llist. Camd, 1. 399) as ‘to be 
attending, helping, and councelling’. See also INTENTIVE 
a. 1 quot. 1835. 

1687-8 in Saran: Church-w. Acc. (ed. Swayne, 1896) 348 
W. Surman labour and intendence upon plummer, car- 
penters. 1881 F. S. Hayoon in Cal, Pat, Rolls 1 Edw, /, in 
42nd Rep. D. K. R.610 Mandate of intendence and respond- 
ence addressed to the sheriffs of Oxford (etc.] and to the 
bailiffs in the cities and burgh; .. in favour of Roger de 
Wanton and John de Swineford ..to hold pleas of the 
market fetc.]. 1895 Aug. //ist. Rev. Apr. 217 Edward I. 
addressed writs of intendence and respondence in his favour. 

Intendency, -ent: see INTENDANCY, -ANT. 

Intender (intendo1). Also 6 in-,entendour. 
[f. Inrenp 7. 4+-ER1. With the form enterdour cf, 
OF. entendeour, -eor (13th c. in Godef.), mod, F. 
entendeur understander, hearer.] 

1. One who intends or purposes. 

_ 1513 More Wich. /// (1883) 22 Well perceyuyng that the 
intendours {1568 Grarton entendours] of suche a purpose 
wolde rather haue hadde theyr harneys on theyr hackes. 
1627-77 Fectuau Resolves 1. xxxii. 56, I will rather bless 
them, as instruments than condemn them, as not intenders. 


INTENDMENT. 


1660 Plea Ministers Sequest. 8 He cannot deny us to be 

pretenders (and intenders too) to Godliness. 1667 WatTEr- 

house Fire Lond. 148 An intender of Publique charity. 
+2. A claimant, pretender. Ods. 

1640 YorKE Union Hon. 185 Henry of Spaine, son of King 
John the Intender. 

Intender, var. of ENTENDER v., to make tender. 

+ Inte ndible, a. Ots. Forms: § en-, 7 in-. 
See also INTENDABLE, [In sense I, a. F. extendrble 
(14th c. in Godef.) ‘conceiuable, intellegible, under- 
standable’ (Cotgr.), f. ezéezdre to understand, after 
a L. type */xtendibitts; in sense 2, from juristic 
sense of L. zvfemdére to aver, assert, maintain. ]} 

1. Understandable, conceivable, intelligible. 

1489 Caxtox Faytes of A.1. i. 1 The most playn and en- 
tendible langage. /d7d. (ad fin.), I hope..that it shal he 
entendyble & understanden to euery man. 

2. Law. Capable of being averred or maintained. 

1613 Sir H. Fixcu Law (1636) 51 So a plea in a barre 
which is intendihle at the Common Law cannot he main- 
tained hy a matter of custome or hy Statute law. ¢ 1630 
in Rushw. rst. Coll. (1659) 1. 52 It is not intendible, that 
the Parliament should disadvantage themselves, in point of 
their priviledge. 

+Intendiment. Ols. [ad. med.L. szteudi- 
ment-um understanding, f. zutendére to INTEND.] 

1. Understanding ; =INTENDMENT 1. 

1528 Lynpesay Dreme 799 Efter my sempyll intendiment 
-.I sall dectare the suith and verrayment. 1590 SPENSER 
FQ. i. ¥. 32 She of heerbes had great intendiment. 

2. Intention, purpose: =INTENDMENT 5. 

1595 Marknam Srr R. Grinvile xxxix, If armes preuent 
not heauens intendiment. 1602 R. T. Five Godlie Serm. 
157 Christ..being the complement of the Lawe, and the 
intendiment.of the Gospel. 1608 Macinn & Marknam 
Pumb Knight 1.1. in Hazl. Dodsley X. 129 And what are 
you or your mtendiments ? 

3. Attention, attentive consideration. 

1590 Spenser J. Q.1. xii. 31 ‘Till well ye wote by grave 
intendiment, What woman, and wherefore, doth me upbrayd 
With breach of love and loialty betrayd. 

Intending (intendin’, 207. 56. rare. [f. 1s- 
TEND v.+-ING!.] The action of the vb. INTEND; 
intention, attention, stretching, etc. ; a purpose. 

@1§36 Calisto § Melibza in Hazl. Dedsley 1. 63 God re- 
ward thee for thy gentle intending. 1611 FLorio, /utend/- 
mento, ..& purpose, an intendment or intending. 1876 
Maupstev @/ystol. Mindi.6 An unavoidable intending of 
the mind to the realities of nature. 

Intending (intendin), pf’. a. [f. as pree. + 
-1nG2,] That intends; having intentions. 

1660 Furter Mt Contempl. (1841) 233 Such as are 
sensible..that their well-intending simplicity hath been im- 
posed on. 1802 Parey Nat. Theol. x. § 2 (1819) 143 The 
intending mind of a Creator. : 

b. Qualifying the agent-noun corresponding to 
an inf. after the verb zeéceza’; hence, by extension, 
with other sbs. used proleptically :; Purposing to be, 
that is (such) in intention. 

1788 Burke Sf, agst. Hastings Wks. XIII. 124 If he gave 
the Naboh over to an intending murderer [etc.). 1876 Geo. 
Eniot Dan. Der. xi, Marriageable nen, or what the new 
English calls ‘intending bridegrooms’. 1884 A tenxvuin 
19 Jan. 90/3 Intending subscribers should communicate with 
the author. : : . 

Ilence Inte‘ndingly adév., with intention, in- 
tentionally. 

1678 CupwortH /z/ell, Syst. 1. iii. § 37. 162 We do not act 
fatally only, but electively and intendingly. 

Intendment (intendmént), Forms: a. 4-7 
entend(e)ment. £8. 6-7 intende-, 6- intend- 
ment. [a. V. extendement understanding, formerly 


also, meaning, interpretation, view, opinion, end, 


intention (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. eslendre : 
see INTEND v., and cf. INTENDIMENT. ] 


+1. The faculty or action of understanding. Oés. 

¢1374 Cuaucer 7voylus iv. 1668 (1696) Mannes hed yma- 
gynen ne kan Nentendement considere. . This cruwel peynes 
of bis sorwful man. ¢ 1384 — //. Fame 11. 475 More clere 
entendement Nas never yit y-sent. 1413 Pilgr. Sowde 
(Caxton) v. i. (1859) 74 His werkes ben infynyte..so that 
none entendement ne may them vnderstande. a 1420 Hoc- 
c.EVE De Reg. Princ. 1963 Mi maister Chaucer, flour of 
eloquence, Mirour of fructuous entendement. 1553 T. 
Wison Rhet. Aiij, By corruption of this our fleshe mans 
reason and entendement were hoth overwhelmed, 1601 
Gini 7rinity in Sacr. Philos. (4625) 218 Vhe intendment of 
man_worketh nothing in the thing conceived, 

+2. Way of understanding (something) ; concep- 
tion or interpretation of a matter; view. In later 
use passing into 4. Ods. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 105 He saith in his entendement, 
That yet there is an element Above the foure. 1485 CAXTON 
Paris & V. ox After thentendement of somme men. 1548 

BopruGcan (Adams) Zprt. Aing's Title Pref. in Compl. Scot. 
(1872) App. iv. 248 Such plentie of writers. .could not by any 
entendement so fully consent vpon any vntruth. 1625 
Donne Sera. xii. 113 The whole Congregation is, oftentimes, 
in common entendment conformable, and well setled in all 
matters of Doctrine, 1630 SaNoERSON Sc7v2., ad Mag. Il. 
258 To take away a Mans suhstance .. 1s .. to conimon 1n- 
tendment all one as to take away the very Life itself. 

3. Meaning conveyed or intended ; signification ; 


import. Now rare or Obs. ; 

Double entendement, ‘ double meaning *, the equivocal use 
of a word or phrase which has two senses. Cf, DovBLe 
ENTENDRE, and sce Dovus-e a. 2. 

1390 Gower Conf 1.179 A tale of greet entendement I 
thenke telle for thi sake. ¢1399 o?. Poems (Rolls) II. 13 
‘lhe pes .. schal with wordes pleine, Withouten eny double 


INTENEBRATE. 


entendement Be treted. 1548 Hatt Chron., ‘fen. V/ 172 F ye 
on doble entendement, 1610 Guittim //eraddry 1. i. (1611) § 
Words of large intendment and signification. 1767 Poetry 
in Aun. Keg. 235 Studious to expound Their dark intend- 
ment. 1879 .V. 4° Q. 5th Ser. XII. 344 A phrase of sinister 
and odious intendment. 

4. Law. ‘The construction put upon anything by 
the common law; the sense in which the law under- 
stands a thing; true meaning as fixed by law. 

Common intendnent, customary or reasonable interpreta- 
tion, as determined by the law. (Cf. 2) 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 119 The righie of fee simple 
is in abeiance, that is to say alonely in the remembrance, 
entendemente and consideration of the lawe. @ 1577 Six T. 
Smitu Commw. Eng. 1609) 117 The Ordinary which is the 
3ishop by common intendment). 1613 Six H. Fixcu Laz 
(1636) 354 A man inay bea Knight that hath no frechold:; 
So cannot an Earle or Lord hy common entendement. 1747 
Canter /fist. Eng. 1. 295 All the possessions .. which had 
been always cither in express terms, or by common intend- 
ment of law understood to be exenipted. 1780 M. Mapan 
Thelyphthora 1. 165 With respect to the moral intendment 
of those laws. 1885 Law Aep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 250 Every 
intendment ought to be made in favour of long continued 
usage. 1897 Bryce /mpr.S. Africa 155 Britain still claimed 
that they were, in strict intendment of law, British subjects. 

+5. The act or fact of intending; will, purpose, 
intent; that which is intended, an intention; a de- 
sign, project. Ods. 

1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. (E. 1. T.5S.) 35 He owith to bea 
man of good feith and trewe, and wijs to know thyn entende- 
ment. ¢1470 Haxvinc Chron. ccxt. ii, |e] was full lyke It 
to haue destroyed by theyr entendment. 1§99 Suaxs, /fen. J’, 
1. ti.rg4 We. .feare the maine intendment of the Scot. ¢ 1630 
Rispon Surv. Devon (1714) U1. 261 The Spaniards had In- 
tclligence of his Intendments. @1703 Burkitt On XN. T., 
/ich, x. 4 The intendment of our Apostle in these words, 
is to prove that letc.]. 1804 Frssexpen Democr. (1806) 1. 
165 To state the motives and intendments, In constitutional 
amendinents. ; 

+b. Ihe purpose, design, or object of any- 
thing. Ods. 

1626 Jackson Creed vitt. xiti. § x The Law, whose true in- 
tendment alwayes is to make all men willing to doe to others, 
as they desire shonld bee done unto them, 1680 DuRNET 
Rochester (1692) 112 Friendship and Converse were among 
the Primitive Intendments of Marriage. 1732 NEAL. //ist. 
Purtt. 1. 414 It was not the intendment of the Act of Supre: 
macy, to invest any new powers in the Crown. 

+6. Tendency, inclination; also, the general 
character or nature (ofa thing). Ods, 

1sog Hawes Joy Medrt. xi, To auaryce he had entende- 
ment. 1686 A. Day Aug. Secretary 1. (1625) 23 The Epistles 
..bee commonly without addition at all, either of praise or 
mislike, or any other intendment. 1620 T. Grancer Diz, 
Logtke 56 Vhe Sunne hardeneth clay..from the nature of 
the clay, not intendment in the Sunne. 

+7. A charge, an oftice of supervision. Oés. 

1638 Forp Fancies 1.1, Well he merited Th’ intendments 
oer the gallies at Leghorn, Made grand collector of the 


eustoms there, 
+Intenebrate, v. Ods. [f. late or med.L. 


type *Zutenebrare, f. in- (IN-2) + fenebrare to make 
dark, f. ¢enebre darkness: cf. It. énutenebrare ‘to 
endarken’ (Florio), OF. extenebrer (13th c. in 
Godef.).] ¢rans. ‘Yo darken; to render obscure. 

1618 Worton in Aefig. (1672) 25: No more then a pretty 
conjecture intenebrated by Antiquity. 1656 Blount Gs- 
sogr., To intenebrate (intencbro), to endarken or obscure. 

So + Intenebra‘tion, darkening, obscuration. 

1656 Hopses 6 Less. iti. Wks. 1845 VII. 240 There is 
within you some special cause of intenebration, 1658 
Puircies, /utenchration, a darkning or obscuring. 

Intenerate (intenére't), v. Now rare. [f. 
L. type *zntenerare, f. in- (IN-2) + tener tender: 
see -ATE3, Cf. It. fatenerive, OF. entendrir to 
become tender.] /vans. To make tender, soften, 
mollify (4. and fg.). 

1§95 Dantet Sonn. x, Thon pow'r that rul’st the confines 
of the night..Intenerate that heart that sets so light The 
truest love that ever yet was seen! 163: Bratuwait 
Whimzies, Metall-man 62 Elixate your antimonie ; intene- 
rate your chrysocoll. 1637 Br. Hatt Remedy Prophane- 
nesse WW. § 13 Feare intenerates the heart, making it fit 
for all gracious impressions. 1668 PAit, Traus. 111. 699 
M. Garenciers observes of Sugar, how it intenerates the 
flesh. 1753 Jounson Pr. & Jfedtt. 23 Apr. in Boswedl, 
I hope they intenerate my heart. 1812 Self /nstructor 536 
Yo intenerate the hairs of wool. 1872 W. R. Grec Exigmas 
Life iv. 172 Prolonged abstinence from food. . purifying, and 
intenerating the devotional part of our nature. 

Henee Inte-nerated, Inte‘nerating ff/. ad/s. 

a1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 42 Mov'd by 
no Intenerating cries, 1822-34 Good's Study Jed. (ed. 4) 
I. 30 Perhaps, in refined and intenerated society, in the 
larger number, there is..disease of a..fatal character. a 1861 
D, Gray Poet, Wks. (1874) 135 The teeming South Breathes 
life and warm intenerating balm. 

Inte-nerate, ff/. a. rare. [f. L. type */ntener- 


aus, pa. pple. : see prec.] Intenerated, softened. 

3846 WorcrsTER cites Ricuarpson. 

Inteneration (intenéré'-fan). Now rare. [n. 
of action f. pree. vb. : see -aTION.] The action of in- 
tenerating, or fact of being intenerated ; softening. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 58 Restauration of some Degree 
of Youth; and Inteneration of the Parts. 1664 Evetyn 
Pomona 1. (1729) 53 The pleasanter or plumper and 
larger Apple being the effect of some Inteneration. 1822 
Kitcminer Cook's Oracle 70-1 The due degree of intener- 
ation [of meat] may be ascertained, by its yielding readily 
to the pressure of the finger. 


t+Intenible, zc. Ods. rare. [f. IN-3+L. type 


| 
| 
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*tentbilis, {. tenére to hold. Cf. INTENABLE.}] In- 
capable of holding or containing. 

r60r Suaxs. i ff's Held, iii. 208 In this captious, and in. 
tenible [/o¢. x intemible] Siue, I still poure in the waters 
of my loue. 

Intensate (inte‘nseit), v. rare. [f. L. type 
*intensare \f, tntens-us INTENSE, or as freq. of z#- 
tendére to stretch) + -aTE37.] ¢rans. To make in- 
tense; to intensify. Ilence Inte’nsated ff/, a. 

1831 CartyLe JWisc. Ess., Early Germ. Lit, (1872) UI. 
202 Like an infinitely intensated organ of Speech, 1837 
— fr, Rev. Ill. v. i, In colours all intensated, the sublime, 
the ludicrous, the horrible succeed one another. 1856 
Emerson Eng. 7rasts iv. 58 To intensate the influences 
that are not of race. 1870 Wattinr in Pickard L¢Z% (1894) 
II. 567 Perhaps a sense of insecurity in their possession .. 
intensates the love I feel for them. 


Intensation (intensé!-fon). rare. 
from prec.] A making intense, intensi 
tensified condition. 

1826 Cartyte in Froude Life (1882) I. 372 The breath of 
life (sefon Herder) is but a higher intensation of light and 
electricity. 1833 — A/isc. Ess., Diderot (1872) V. 39 Cooks 
+. Who .. cause the patient, by successive intensations of 
their art, to eat with new and ever-new appetite. 

Intensative (intensativ), 2. and 5d. rare. [f. 
L, *intensat-, ppl. stem of *¢nlensadre + -1VE: see 
INTENSATE, and cf. -ATIVE.] 

A, adj, = INTENSIVE @. 4. 

1870 SpthGron Treas. Dav. Vs. \xv. 13 The intensative 
particle FR, aph.. yea, 1880 Lt. Nicnotson in <I thenrum 
18 Dec, 815 ‘1 |In Shaks. Wids. Mv. i. 5g] ‘ wondrous’ 
is notan attributive of ‘snow’, but an intensative attributive 
of strange’. 

B. 56. =INTensive B. 

1853 G. J. Cavtry Las Alforjas xvii. 11. 79,1 also took 
occasion to use ‘plus bétes que des philosophes’ as an in- 
tersative of common folly. 1880 .V. 4 Q. 6th Ser. Il. 324 
Infernal’ used as an Intensative. 

Intense (inte‘ns), a. Also 5 intens. [a. F. 
intense, ad, L, intens-us ‘stretched, strained, tight, 
violent’, rarely ‘intent’, pa. pple. of zutendére: sce 
InteNDv. In origin a doublet of INTENT a., q.v.] 
Etymologically, Stretched, strained, high-strung. 
Tlence: 

1. Of a quality or condition : Raised to or existing 
ina strained or very high degree; very strong or 
acute; violent, vchement, extreme, excessive; of 
colour, very deep; of a feeling, ardent (cf. also 3). 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xiv. 65 Pe north... whare com- 
ounly es mare intense cold ban in oper placez. 1435 Misyn 
Fire of Love i. 2 Sum tyeme more & more intens, & sum 
tyeme les. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. iii. 33 Vrines not of so 
high intense a colour. 1667 Evetyn Diary 4 Apr. The 
cold so intense that there was hardly a leafon atree. 1708 
J. Puictrs Cyder 1. 10 Titan then exerts His Heat intense, 
and on our Vitals preys. 1816 Accum Chem. Tests (1818) 
288 The colopr is a pure intense indigo blue. 2857 Ruskin 
Pot. Foon. Art 48 The ..intensest possible type of the 
greatest error which nations and princes can commit. 188 
Hardwich's Photogr. Chem, (ed. Vaylor) 240 The blac 
colour is even more intense tban an experienced chemist 
would have anticipated. ; 

2. transf. Of a thing: Having some character- 
istic quality in a very high degree; intensely forci- 
ble, bright, hot, etc. 

1653 R. SanperRs Physiogn. 242 A middle voice, betwixt 
intense and remiss. 1707 Flover Physic. Pulse. Watch 357 
The intense Pulse is great and frequent. 1802 Pacey .Vas. 
Theol. xix. § 3 (1819) 289 A supply of poison, intense in 
quality, in proportion to the smallness of the drop. 1821 
Suetrey Aidonais xx, Th’ intense atum glows A moment, 
then is quenched. 1852 M. ArNotw Se/fdefence iv, From 
tbe intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, Over tbe lit 
sea’s unquiet way. 1873 Brack /’r. Thule xxvii, The 
yellow stars grew more intense overhead. 

b. sfec. in Photography: = DENSE a. 3. 

1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. WN. 143 Beginners often 
make their negatives too intense. . 

3. Of personal, esp. mental, action, etc.: Strained 
or strenuously directed to some end; intent, eager, 
carnest, ardent. (Often not distinguished from 1.) 

1645 Mttton Jetrach. Wks. (1851) 155 Somtime slackning 
the cords of intense thought and labour. 1744 BerKecey Siris 
§ 86 Cruel vigils, occasioned either by sickness or by too 
intense application of mind. 1797 Mrs. Rapcurrr /fedian 
xi, Vivaldi listened with intense attention. 1849 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 464 They looked with intense anxiety 
towards England. 1851 Carrester J/an. Phys. (ed. 2) 444 
A state of unusual activity, either from intense thought, 
from prolonged exertion, or from continued anxiety. 1874 
Sivewicn Meth. Ethics u,v. § 3.172 A man may live a very 
intense life if he be passionately devoted to field-sports or 
beetles. 188z Ouipa Maremma I. vii. 155 Her voice gave 
intensest passion and longing to the words. 

4. Ofa person: +a. Having the thoughts stren- 
uously directed to some end; intent sfor (about) 
something. O/s. b. Feeling, or susceptible to, 


intense emotion or affection. 

1640 W. BrivcE 7rue Souldiers Convoy 14 Aman is saide 
to be asleepe when he is so intense about one busines that 
hee doth not regard another. 1677 W. Hunsarp .Varratize 
33 They were so intense upon the Project they were about. 
1724 De For Jem. Cavatier (1840) 48 We found the elector 
intense upon the strengthening of hisarmy, 1830 Mackin- 
TosH 12 Oct. in Life (2836) II. 476 ‘ The intense school’ may 
be defined as always using the strongest possible word on 
every possible occasion. 187: Farrar Mtn, Hist. iii. 103 
Even Pagan hatred never surpassed .. the deep gloom and 
scorching glare of the intense ‘lertullian. 


Re of action 
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5. transf. Of language, aspect, etc.: Expressing 
or manifesting intense {ecling, purpose, cte. 

1684 Iart. Roscommon /iss. Traust. Verse 344 Sublime or 
low, unbended or intense, The sound is still a Comment on 
the Sense. 1838 Macautay Diary in Trevelyan Life (1876) 
II. vii. 32 ‘Vhe expression singularly intense and stern. 
1860 Motey WVether?. (1868) 1. vi. 322 It is also instructive 
to observe the intense language. 

+ 6. Tending strongly; prone. Ofs. rare. 

1620 VENNER Ifa Necta viii. 172 In sleep, the spirits are 
more intense to concoction, 

+ Intensed, ff/.a. Obs. rare. [f. 1. intensus 
(sce INTENSE @.) +-FD1.] Intensified. 

@1658 Crevetanp Obseg. 5x Vhou desired’st to.. beard 
the ‘Truth with as intens’d a Zeal, As Saints upon a fast 
Night quilt a Meal. 

Intensely (intensli), adv. [f. INTENSE a. + 
-L¥ 2%] In an intense degree or manner. 

1. In a very high degree; very greatly, strongly, 
or deeply; violently, vchemently ; extremely. 

1646 Stx T. Browne /'seud. Ef. itt. xxi. 161 They intensly 
heat the aire above their surface. 1698 Fryer slec. E. /ndia 
& f. 53 0f¢, Intensely cold Anights. 1712 Apvisos Sect. 
No. 303 Pt There are some which glow more intensely, 
and dart a stronger Light than others. 1805 Woxpsw. 
Prelude xvt.177, | loved whate’er I saw: nor lightly loved, 
Tut most intensely. 1897 Many Kinostry HH’. A/rica 560 
Sticky, slippery mud, intensely sticky, and intensely slippery. 

b. With intense fecling, expression, ete. 

1860 Rusktn Sod. Patut. V. vi. x. 93 Titian will only 
paint a fan or a wristband intensely, never a flower. 1886 
Ik. Dowven Shelley 1. it. 41 He lived intensely in his own 
imaginings, wise or idle, beautiful or fecbly extravagant. 

+ 2. With strenuous effort, attention, or exertion ; 
cagerly, earnestly, intently. Ods. or merged in 1. 

@ 1614 Donne Ila@avarog (1644) 112 ‘To doe even that, so 
intensly, as we neglect our office of Society. 1659 Mii.ton 
Rupt. Comma, Wks, (1851) 400, I began to consider niore 
intensly thereon than Ititherto I have bin wout. 1743 J. 
Davinson .22netd 1v. 35 ‘Trojans intensely ply their work. 
1856 Sta DB. Beopie J sychol. Jug. 1. iu. 84 We had had his 
thoughts intensely fixed for a considerable time on an.. 
imaginary ohject. 

Intenseness (inte‘nsnés), [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] ‘The quality of being intense. 

1. Very high or great degree; violence, intensity. 

21614 Doxxe BiaOavarog (1644 60 Though it merited not 
salvation, yet it diminished the intensnesse of Damnation. 
1677 Gare Crt. Gentiles Ww. 39 Vhe vchemence and intense- 
nesse of any pleasure is prones ia to the energie, power 
and activitie of the subject which is affected with such 

leasure. 1768 Barnincton in PAil, Frans. LVIII. 60 
The intenseness of the cold, which he .. experienced. 1829 
I. Tavtor E£authus. viii, 189 Proofs of the energy, purity and 
intenseness of practical Christianity anrong a large number 
of those who made profession of the name. 

2. Strained quality, strenuousness of aetion or 
thought. (In later use not distinguished from 1.) 

164z T. Goopwin /feart of Christ in Heaven 16 The 
Hebrew phrase likewise significs an urgencie, vehemencie, 
and intensenesse of some act. a 1665 J. Goopwin Filled ze. 
the Spirit (1867) 229 Vhey do uot frequently, and with in- 
tenseness of mind, consider the abundance of evil that is in 
it. sgzz7Swier Art Polit, Lying Wks. 1755 IIL. 1. 122 Too 
great a zeal and intenseness in the practice of this art. 3779- 
8: Jounson L. /'., Cowley Wks. II. 7 Cambridge, where he 
continued his studies with great intenseness. 1819 WIFFEN 
A ontan Hours (1820) 22 Witha more melancholy tenderness, 
And more subdued intenseness, I would scan All scene. 


Intensification (inte:nsifiké'-fan). _[n. of ac- 
tion fiom INTENSIFY : see -FICATION.] The action 


of intensifying; intensified condition. 

1847 Lewes //ist. /’Atlos. (1867) II. 73 An intensification 
of power hy its economy of effort and definiteness of aim. 
1864 Reader 9 Apr. 450/1 The combustion is accompanied 
by a great intensification of the heat. 1880 Grast Wiutr 
Every-Day Eng. 46 Reduplication is .. perhaps the earliest 
mode of expressing intensification of interest. : 5 

b. spec. in Photography: ‘Vhe thickening or in- 
creasing of the opacity of the film of a negative. 

1879 Casselfs Techn. kduc. WV. 359/1 It will be better to 
employ distilled water..in all parts of the process until the 
development and intensification are completed. 1883 //eard- 
wich'’s Photogr. Chem. (ed. Yaylor) 382 The plate should 
be washed and dried previous to its being intensified, should 
intensification be found necessary. 

Intensifier (-foija1). [f. next+-en!.] Some- 
thing that intensifies; an intensifying agent: spec. 
in Photogr. (see next, 1 b). 

1835 .Vew A/outhly Mag. XLII. 293 There are many 
intensifiers, I say, to the passion of love; such as pride, 
jealousy, poetry. 1878 Srurcros Treas. Dav. Ps. cvii. 4 
Solitude is a great intensifier of misery. 1883 //ardzvich's 
Photogr. Chem, 382 One of the oldest Collodion intensifiers. 

Intensify (inte nsifai), v.  [f. L. intens-us Iy- 
TENSE + -FY: corresp. to a L. type *intensificire 
after sanctificdre, etc. : see -FY. 

In a note to quot, 1817, Coleridge says: ‘I am aware that 
this word occurs neither in Jobnson’s Dictionary nor in any 
classical writer. But the word, ‘to intend ', which Newton 
and others before him einploy in this sense, is now so com- 
pletely appropriated to another meaning, that I could not 
use it without ambiguity : while to paraphrase the sense, as 
by render intcuse, would often break up the sentence and 
destroy that_ harmony of the position of the words with the 
logical position of the thoughts, which is a beauty in all 
composition, and more especially desirable in a close philo- 
sophical investigation. I have therefore hazarded the word, 
tnteusify; though, I confess, it sounds uncouth to my 
own ear’.] a . 4 

1. trans. To render intense, to give intensity to; 
to augment, strengthen, heighten, deepen, etc. 


INTENSIFYING. 


1817 Corertpce Siog. Lit. 1. vii. 126 The will itself by 
confining and intensifying the attention may arbitrarily give 
vividness or distinctness to any object whatsoever. 1855 
Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 410 Her uneasiness will be greatly 
intensified. 1863 Geo. Etiot Nomo/la xxxiii, ‘Vhe unknown 
labyrinth around. .seemed to intensify his sense of loneliness. 
1873 Tristram J/oaé ii. 24 Vhe aurora. .was all orange-red, 
wih grand streaks intensifying the ray’s occasionally. 

b. Photogr. To make the chemically affected 
parts of (a negative) more dense or opaque, so as 
to produce a stronger contrast of light and shade. 

186: in Circ. Sc. 1. 161/1 The negative will require to be 
intensified. 1883 [see IntTENsIFICATION b]. 


2. zztr. To become intense, to grow in intensity. 

1853 C. Broxte Villette xi, His expectant, vigilant, 
absorbed, eager look never wore off: it rather intensified. 
1896 R. G. Moutton Lit. Study Bible xv. 370 There is no 
relief: the action intensifies, ; 

Hence Intensified, Inte-nsifying A//. ads. 

1862 Lytton Str. Story I. 239 Thought too can travel in 
trance, and_in trance may acquire an intensified force. 
1863 Geo. Exiot Komola |xv, ‘here was an intensifying 
flash and energy in his countenance. 1883 H. Spencer in 
Contemp. Rev. XLII. 14 An intensified life, which may be 
summed up as—great labour, great profit, great expenditure. 

Intension (intenfon). [ad. L. éxtension-em 
stretching, straining, n. of action from z#tendére to 
stretch: see INTEND, INTENSE, and cf. INTENTION, 
which is etymologically a doublet of this.] 

1. The action of stretching, tension ; straining. ? Ods. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 395 There be in musicke 
many divers tunes and different intensions of the voice, 
which the musicians call harmonies. 1626 Bacon Sy/va 
§ 181 The Industry of the Musitian hath produced two 
other Meanes of Straining, or Intension of Strings, besides 
their Winding vp. 1661 Lovett Hist. duim. § Jin. 359 
From great intension of the voice. 1858 Hoce Life Shelley 
I. 56 His voice .. was intolerably shrill, harsh .. of the most 
cruel intension. ; : F 

2. Strenuous exertion of the mind or will; earnest 
attention. intentness; resolution, determination. 

a 1619 W. Cowver in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 131 
A vehement intension of his spirit, 1676 Hate Contempl. 
1. 456 While with great intension of mind we gaze upon the 
End. 18az E-vaminer 251/1 Resolution here means, a bend- 
ing up, an intension of the spirits. 1860 Cornh. Vag. 1. 
675 Suddenly I found myself springing to my feet, and 
listening with an agony of intension. ; : 

3. Increase of degree or force ; augmentation, in- 
tensilfication. (Opp. to vemésston.) [Cf. Schol.L. 
intensio et remissto formzx, in Petcr of Ailly a 1400, 
Prantl IV. 103.] 

1610 Heacey Vives’ Comm. St. Aug. Citie of God (1620) 
420 He directly affirmeth, that essence admitteth neyther 
intension nor remission, more or less. 1615 Crooke Body of 
Blan 574 Parts of the Eares which serue as well for the re- 
ception of the sound into them, as also for the intension 
thereof. 1658 W. Sanderson Grafhice 48 Brightness is the 
Intension of Light. 1751 Harris /fermes Wks. (1841) 174 
Some of these quantities and qualities are capable of inten- 
sion and remisston, 184z MaNnninc Serum, Sins of [nfirmity 
(1848) I. 231 ‘Lhe mind cannot without a strain be ever at one 
pitch..it nist have its intervals of intension and remission. 

b. Iu Evolution of Species: see INTERGENERA- 
tion. Cf. INTENSIVE 7. 

4. Degree, esp. notable degree, of some quality, 
ctc.; intensity, depth, strength, force. Often con- 
trasted with ex/ezston in scnse of width of range. 

1604 T, Waicut /’assions vy. § 4. 29 In all the obiects of 
delight, we may find a certaine intension of goodnes and a 
certaine extension. 1638 F. Jusius Paint. of Ancients 326 
The pictures .. having vehemencie and intension, seeme to 
be forcibly expressed. 165 Jer. Taytor Serm. for Year t. 
iv. 48 It may be of universal efficacie, large in the extension 
of parts, deep in the intension of degrees. 1855 H. Srexcer 
Princ. Psychol. V1.1. vi. 50 note, Intension being synony- 
mous withintensity, 1888 194 Cent, May 718 The essence 
of farming on virgin soils is extension; on old land it is 
intension. 1898S. J. Axprews Chr. & Antichr. 1.8 The 
hostile kingdoms should not only increase in extension, but 
also increase in intension. ; 

5. Logic. The internal quantity or content of a 
notion or concept, the suin of the attributes con- 
tained in it; the number of qualities connoted by a 
term (= CoMPREHENSION 4, CONNOTATION 2b; 
opp. to ExTENsION 8 b). Cf. INTENSIVE a. 3. 

1836-60 Sir W. Hamitton Logic viii, The Internal Quantity 
of a notion,—its Intension or Comprehension, is made up of 

..the various characters connected by the concept itself into 
a single whole in thought. 1851 Manset Proleg. Log. vi. 
(1860) 203 Forinal distinctness as regards the intension or 
comprehension of the concept. 1876 Jevons Logic Print. 
v.§ 23. 22 In putting steam before ship we have greatly 
reduced the extension of the term. But we have increased 
its intension, because steam-ship means all that ship does, 
and more, for it means that the ship is moved by steam power. 

Intensitive (inte‘nsitiv), a. (sd.) rere. [irreg. 
f. INTENSITY +-IVE.] =INTENSATIVE, INTENSIVE. 

1817 G. S. Faser Elght Dissert. (1845) I. 197 Intensitive 
reduplication. 1835 .Vew JMonthly Mag. XLIV. 5 VYhe 
small voice of the nizhtingale .. seems an intensitive and a 
low burthen to the general anthem of the earth. 1879 L. 
Sreruen Honrs in Library Ser. 11. 167 The highest epithet 
applicable to Jeffrey is ‘clever’, to whicb we may prefix 
some modest intensitive. 

Intensity (inte-nsiti). [f Intense +-1ry: cf. 
F. tndensilé (1.743 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The quality of being intense; a strained or very 
high degree (of a quality, condition, or action, | 
or of the characteristic quality of something) ; ex- | 
treme force, strength, depth, brightness, etc. 
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1665 Bovir xp. Hist. Cold, Defic. Weather-glasses Wks. 
1772 II. 497 Susceptible of such au intensity of cold. 1791 
Burke Aff. Whigs Wks. VI. 202 The number engaged .. 
only augments the quantity and intensity of tbe guilt. 1824 
Laspor fag. Conv. Wks. 1846 1. xi. 51/2 In England 
great crimes escape through the intensity of law; in Italy 
small ones through its relaxation. 1834 Mepwtn dugler 
in Wales 1. 90 The water from the intensity of its blue, 
must be yery deep. 1846 Ruswin Mod. Paint. 1. 1. 1. ii. 
§ 3 Nature exhibits her hues under an intensity of sunlight 
which trebles their brilliancy. 

b. High-strung quality of personal fceling or 
emotion ; strenuous cnergy of action. 

1830 Soutuey Life Bunyan in Pilgr. 38 Vhis led him to 
search the Bible and dwell upon it with an earnestness and 
intensity which no determination of a calmer mind could 
have commanded. 1837 Dickens Pick. ti, He. .looked at 
the stranger for several seconds with a stern intensity. 1876 
Geo. Eviot Dan. Der. ti, She might have done so with an 
agreeable sense that she was living with some intensity and 
escaping humdrum. 1876 Lowett Among my Bks. Ser. u. 
Wordsw. 243 In proportion to the intensity needful to niake 
his nature thoroughly aglow is tbe very high quality of bis 
best verses. . , : 

e. with #/. An instance of this quality; an intense 
condition. 

1847 Busunect Chr. Nurt, 1. viii. (1861) 388 Over-dosing 
in the spiritual intensities of religion. a 1849 Poe Black- 
wood Article Wks. 1864 IV. 232 What everybody else calls 
the intensities. ‘ P 

. The degree or amount of some quality, condi- 
tion, etc.; force, strength, energy; degree of some 
characteristic quality, as brightness, etc. ; esf. in 
Physics, as a measurable quantity. 

1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 291 The light of 
greatest intensity, which is supposed to be white. 1796 
Kirwan £lem. Min. (ed. 2) 1. 26 Denoting the degrees of 
intensity of some particular qualities by figures. 1831 
Brewster Oftics xxii. 200 To compare the polarising in- 
tensities of different crystals. 1881 Maxwece £ictr. & 
Afagn. 1. 168 ‘The force on a sinall charged body is propor- 
tional to its own charge, and the force per unit of charge is 
called the Intensity of the force. 

b. Photogr, =DeENsITY 4; cf. INTENSE a. 2b. 

1855 Harpwicu Photogr. Chem, viti. 111 With the inten- 
sity of a picture. .the developing fluid is largely concerned. 


Intensive (intensiv), a. (s¢.)  [a. F. tntensif, 
-ive (14-15th c. in Ifatz.-Darm.) = It. zxfensivo, 
med. or mod.L, zutensiv-us, £. ixtens-, ppl. stem of 
intendére to stretch, strain: see INTEND, INTENSE. 
Late L. had the parallel extenxsivus EXTENSIVE.) 

+1. Of very high degree or force, vehement: = 
INTENSE a. 1. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 283 It shall be to euery 
chrysten man or woman more intensyue and feruent than 
is the naturall loue. 1598 Yonc Diana 225 It was strange 
to see what intensiue loue every one did beare vs, 1621 
Burton dauat. Mel. 1. iii, 11, A very intensive pleasure 
follows the passion or displeasure. 1687 Death's Vis. viii. 
74 Call yonder Planet, Mercury, Whom such intensive Ileat 
Will not Evaporate. 


+2. Strenuously directed «fo something (quot. 
1603); strained, earnest, cager,intent; = INTENSE 
hy Be, (Cle 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. xi. § 3 Fascination is the 
power and act of Imagination, intensive upon other bodies, 
than the bodie of the Imaginant. 41628 Preston J/t. Eba/ 
(1638) 5 It is nothing else but an intensive bending of the 
mind untoChrist. a1639 Worton Parale//in Relig. (1651) 
3 Being almost tyred..witb that assiduous attendance, and 
Intensive circumspection. 1669 WoopueaD St. Teresa 1. 
Pref. 12 Intensive thinking is tedious, and tires. 

3. Of, rclating, or pertaining to intensity, or de- 
gree of intrinsic strength, depth, or fullness, as 
distinguished from extemal spatial cxtent or amount; 
of or pertaining to logical intension. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions v. 293 In every obiect of delight 
there is a certaine intensive goodnes and perfection, and 
there is an extensive. 1626 Jackson Creed vu. vi. §7 Vhe 
intensive infinity of the satisfaction for the sinnes of the 
world. 1641 Lp. Brooke Lug. FE fisc, 1. i. 3 Concomitants, 
we may call, that almost illimited power, both Intensive, in 
sole Ordination; Jurisdiction .. As also Extensive, over so 
vist a Diocesse. 1649 Jeanes Wks. [/eaven on [arth in 
! purgeon Tyveas. Dav. Ps. cxlv. 7 There must be an inten- 
sive greatness in our praises, in regard of the degree, fer- 
vour and heat of them. 1698 Kew fram. Th. Earth 
(1734) 169 The part immerged of each Cylinder, bears the 
same proportion to the whole Cylinder, that the intensive 
gravity of the Cylinder bears to the intensive gravity of the 
Fluid. 1798 W. ‘Vavtor in Monthly Rev. XXV. 585 Were 
we endeavouring to characterize this work, in the dialect 
peculiar to Professor Kant, we should observe, that its rfen- 
sive, like its erfensive, magnitude is small. 1845-6 Trescn 
Hals. Lect. Ser. 1. iv. 58 ‘Lhe record of an intensive as well 
as extensive development. 1877 E. Cairp Philos. Kant i. 
xi. 442-3 In all phenomena the Real has intensive quantity 
or degree. 

b. Having the quality or character of intensity. 

1836 J. Gituert Chr. Afonent. vi. (1852) 167 Justice is an 
intensive exercise of holiness. 1836-7 Six W. Hanut.ton 
Metaph, xxiv. (1859) [1]. 100 Hearing is, however, much less 
extensive in its sphere of knowledge or perception than 
sight; but in the same proportion is its capacity of feeling 
or sensation more intensive. 1899 Q. Nev. Oct. 492 Friends 
whose reciprocal intensive criticism fanned each other's 
interest into flame. : 

4, Ilaving the property of making intense; in- 
tensifying; esp. in Gram, expressing intensity ; 
giving force or emphasis ; =INTENSATIVE, 

1608 ‘Torsei.c Serpents (1658) 630 Aristophanes deriveth it 
from ‘Alpha’, an intensive particle, and ‘ Spizo’, which 
signifieth ‘to extend’, 1751 Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 
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175 These comparatives..seem sometimes to part with their 
relative nature, and only retain their intensive. 1820 .J/air’s 
Lat, Dict. 414 Vé..is sometimes intensive. .and sometimes 
privative. 1882 Farrar Larly Chr. 1. 448 note, The ns is 
intensive, 

5. Leon. Applied to methods of cultivation, 
fishery, etc., which increase the productiveness of 
a given area: opposed to extensive in which the 
area of production is extended. 

1832 Cuatmers Pol. Econ. x. 324 The removal .. of the 
tithes, gives scope both to a more extensive and a more in- 
tensive agriculture. 1865 Times 15 Apr., Ruin stares in 
the face the occupier whose farm premises are inadequate 
to the requirements of an ‘intensive cultivation’, 1889 
Natnre 3 Oct. 558/2 The necessity for increased food pro- 
ductions calls for intensive niethods. 1899 19¢/ Cent. No. 
264. 300 There is little probability of their escaping from 
being caught .. on account of the intensive fishery. 

6. Aled. Applied to a method of inoculation in 
which the intensity or strength of the matter intro- 
duccd is increased in successive operations. 

1888 Palt A/all G. 4 Sept. 4/2 He mistook the phials, and 
made the first inoculation with the intensive matter which 
should be used for the second. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1049 
A guinea-pig which had undergone ‘intensive treatment " 
with Dr. Viquerat’s serum had died ‘stuffed full of tubercle ’. 
1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 11. 7009. 

. Subject to intensification; characterized by 
being intensified. 

1888 J. T. Gurick in Linn, Soc. Yrni. (Z.) XX. 197 A dis- 
cussion of the principles of Intensive Segregation, under 
which name I class the different ways in which other prin- 
ciples combine with Segregation in producing Divergent 
Evolution. 

B. sb. Something that intensifies; sfec.in Gran. 
an intensive word or prefix : sec 4. 

1813 W. Tavtor Eng. Synon. 38 sEtzen or ztschen is to 
eat into, to corrode; it is the intensive of the verb fo cat. 
1860 Marsu Ang. Lang. 570 The use of mere sound as an 
accompaniment and intensive of sense. 1888 Skrat Ltym. 
Dict. s. v. To- prefix, Examples of the addition of a7 [=a/d} 
as an intensive, meaning ‘ wholly’. 

Intensively (inte-nsivli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly°.] 
Tn an intensive manner, 

1. Ina high degree, intensely. Now save. 

1604 T. WriGut Passions 1. i. 51 It sheweth them very 
intensively. @1643 J. Suute Yudgem. & Wercy (1645) 167 
Thou didst more intensively hate them, and multiply their 
sorrowes. 1706 Puitiips, /utensively, extremely, exces- 
sively, in the highest degree. 188z ature 23 Mar. 481/2 
The covered flowers being less intensively coloured than 
the others, 

+ 2. With strained effort ; earnestly, assiduously, 
intently. Ods. 

1612-15 Be. [lace Contencpl., VV. T.1v. xi, Let us wait 
reverently, and intensively upon this Bethesda of God, that 
when the Angell shall descend and move the water, our 
soules may be cured, 1637 Gitctesmre Ang. Pop. Cerent. 1. 
vii. 28 Against them they contend more remissely, against 
us more intensively. c16s5 Atc. Sipxry in 19/h Cent. 
(1884) Jan. 61 Theire desires are most intensively placed 
upou one object. 

3. Iu relation to intensity or degree of intrinsic 
force ; opp. to EXTENSIVELY 2. 

1642 tr. Ames’ Alarrow Div, 200 Vhis administration 
differs from the former, both intensively and extensively. 
1652 Frencu Vorhsh. Spa ii. 28 he fire is not great exten- 
sively, but intensively, because it is kept within a narrow 
compass. 1657 W. Morice Coena guuast own Diat. vi. 
308 To enlarge an impost and burden extensively, to lessen 
the sense thereofintensively. 1877 in Dawson Orig, orld 
xv. 339 Lhe same power .. has continued to operate in in- 
tensively as well as extensively increasing activity. 

4. In rcgard to logical intension. 

1674 OwEN S/oly Spirit 11693) 144 Intensively or Subjec- 
tively. 1864 Bowen Logic viii. 234 Interpreted Intensively, 
this Judgment [.l/axz ts an ansial] signifies that all the 
attributes of auimal are contained in or among—formn a 
part of—the attributes of man. 


Intensiveness (inte nsivnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NEsS.] The quality or condition of being inten- 
sive ; vchemence, intensity. 

21656 Ussurr Ann. (1658) 207 The heat thereof was en- 
creased by the intensivenesse of the Sun. 1656 Jranrs 
I’'nin, Christ 221 This love is for its intensivenesse, motion 
upwards unto heaven .. compared unto fire. 1704 Noknis 
decal Work x. iii. 151 Accomplishments .. that consist in 
the extensiveness of thought carry it in the public vogue 
before those that consist in the intensiveness of it. 1892 
ScHAFELE Jmposs. Soc. Democr.277 Peasant industry carried 
on with growing intensiveness. 

Intent (intent), 54. Forms: 3-6 entent, en- 
tente, (5 ententte); 4-6 intente, (7 intentt), 3- 
intent. [ME. had two forms: (1) emtent, in- 
tent, a. OF. extent intention, application :—L. /- 
fent-us a stretching out, in late L. attention, inten- 
tion, f. zzfent-, ppl. stem of tatendére to INTEND; 
(2) entente, intente, a. OF. entente intention, 
thought, desire, purpose, ete. :—pop.L. *#fenta sb. 
from fem. of zutentes pa. pple. (analogous to sbs. 
in -afa, ctc.), fromm same vb. In ME. ev/ewt appcars 
to be more frequent, and ex/efe disappears before 
1500; but in the pl. exéentes, the two forms were 
indistinguishable, and it is not possible to separate 
them in seuse. The form with ¢z- is rare before 
1400, while ex- is rarely found after 1530. ‘They 
were equally common ¢1300.] _ ; 

1. The act or fact of intending or purposing ; 
intention, purpose (formed in thc mind). Formerly 
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also, in more general scnse, Will, inclination; that 
which is willed, pleastire, desire (cf. 4. Now 
chielly in legal phraseology, and in the expressions 
with tntent to hurt, etc.,, wtth good or malicous 
intent, cle. 

axzz5 Ancr. R. 336 llaue, in al pet tu dest, on of peos 
two ententes, oder bo togederes. a 1300 Cursor A/, 2636 
Agar wham til hir huedi went And scrued hir wit god entent. 
¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Bertholomeus 279, 1 ame redy, lo, to 
fultill al pine entent, & sacrify to fi mawnment. c¢ 1400 
Destr. Tray 11364, 1 haue takon intent fo traitours to sle. 
1469 Play Sacram. 120 My curat waytheth vpon me to 
knowe myn entent. 1526 Tinpace //ed. iv. 12 And iudgeth 
the thoughtes and the intentes offthe herte. 1553 1. Wit sox 
Rhet. (1580) 31 We maie advise hyin, to continue in his good 
entent. 1570 ‘I. Norton tr. Novels Catech. (Parker Soc.) 
204 Men ought not to be beneficial and liberal, of intent 
to get thanks. 1660 7'7r/al Acgic. 9 In the case of the 
King ; Ilis life was so precious, that ihe Intent was Treason 
by the Common Law. 17316 Sourn Pwelve Serm. (1744) 
If. 112 It was Josephus’s intent by this device to slubber 
over the massacre of these innocents. 1759 Brackstone 
Comm, IV. iii. 35 Fhe bare intent to commit treason is 
many times actual treason, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2 VI. 
496 In a will, the intent and meaning of the devisor was to 
be observed, and the law would make construction of the 
words to satisfy his intent. 1843 James /ovest Days i, 
‘They were rushing upon the old peasant with no very mer- 
ciful intent. 1875 Jowetr /’lafo (ed. 2) V. 142 He who 
wounds with intent to kill..shall be tried as if he had suc- 
ceeded. 1896 Dk. AnGyin /Ailos. Lelief 408 Christian 
cthics..insists on a purity enthroned in the thoaghts and 
intents of the heart. 1897 Daily News 13 Feb. 4 6 Sent to 
five years’ penal servitude for wounding a man with intent. 

+b. Design, plan, project, scheme. Obs. 

¢ 1385 Cuavcer Jan of Law's I. 49 In swich place as 
thoughte hem auantaye ffor hire entente they take hir her- 
hergage. ¢ 1400 Soredu- Lad, 625 Isres in his fals ententes 
Purposed treson and sorowe. 1513 Moke in Grafton Chron, 
(1567) Il. 795 Vo propose their entent of which they would 
to none other person any part disclose. 1665 Manity 
Grotius’ Low C. Warres 103 Subtle in the managing of the 
Intents of that Noble and great-spirited Young-man, 1830 
Janns Darnley xxxviii, Vhe nobles joining iu his intent, 
showered their largess upon their retainers, 

+2. Attention, liced ; intent observation. Ods. 

¢ 1320 R. Bruxne Werit, 43 Take gode entent How petyr 
and iohne from hym he sent. ¢1400 tr. Secrefa Secret, 
Gov. Lordsh, (ELV. 1.5.) 105 Pe lew wolde noght loke 
azeyn, no gyf entent to his sawes. ¢1477 Caxton Jason 12 
Ife behelde her with grete entente. ¢1570 /’r7de 4 Low. 
(1841) 9 And it beheld with full and whole intent. 1704 
Sreene Lying Lover u. (1747) 40 Betty, do you see with what 
Intent.. Penelope gazes yonder? 

+8. Intent or assiduous cffort, cndeavour. Oés. 

a 1349 Iamro.e /salter xvi. 7 Wi stalworth entent i 
adressid my prayere til pe. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Aned, § circ. 
28 The peple blisful al and somine..him to honouren dide 
alher intent. a1450 Le Morte Arth. 3691 Vo please god 
Alle that I maye J shale here-After do myne entente. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 197/1 An Intente,..ofera, 

+4. Mind, oran act of the mind; understanding ; 
the mental faculties generally ; frame of mind, will, 
spirit; perception, judgement ; what is in the mind, 
notion, opinion, or thought of any kind. O/s. 

arx300 Cursor MV. 365 (G5tt.) Pe world i calle wid min 
ententis Pe mater of foure clementis. ¢1375-Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Egipciane 121 Quhene gudmen snld to faste begyne, of syne 
to clenge pare entent. c 1386 Cnavcer Man of Law's T. 
824 She taketh in good entente he wylt of Crist. 1390 
Gower Conf, II. 150 Her dethe and his living She chose 
with all her hole entent. 14z0in Ellis Orrg. Lett, Ser. ui. 
1. 68 Vp on the beste wyse that we cowde deuyse aftir owr 
simple ententes. ¢1470 Henry MWadlace 1. 370 Sic fantasye 
fell in his entent. 1513 BrapsHaw St. WVerburge 1.7, 1.. 
cast in myne intent Hlow I myght spende the tyine con- 
uenyent. 1623 Listx “elfric ow O. & NV. Test. Pref. 5 
Hereby grew..the second error .. worse (to their intent) 
then the first. 

+5. Meaning; impat; purport. Ods. 

3303 R. Brusni. //andl, Synue Prol. 174 Voturneit fro pat 
speche away In to latyn.. Pat pe Inglis mot know pe entente. 
Lbid. 976 Of pys tale ys alle be entent To kepe weyl be 
commaundement. 1495 Acf iu //en. 11, c. 8 So obscure 
derke and diffuve that the true entent of the makers therof 
cannot perfitely he undrestond. 1572 Forrest Theophilus 
347 in Anglia VU, Phe some and entent of hys hole re- 
queste. 21676 Hare Contempl. .57 It is more Large and 
Spacious than the intent of the Text bears. 

+b. Law =INTENDMENT 4. Obs. 

3574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 17 b, Hee that shall hane the 
lande..shall have the same lande after the Intent of the 
surrender. 1608 W. Bransuaw Unrecason, Separ. 26 What 
obedience doe they promise to the Prelates in the intent of 
the Law, but onely in things that they shall judge honest and 
Lawfull. 1767 BLackstoxe Comm. IL. 476 Vhey not being 
goods, wares, or merchandize, within the intent of the 
statute, by which a profit may be fairly made. 

G. Anend purposed ; the object of an action, etc.; 
aim, purpose. rave or Obs, exc. as in c. 

1340 Hampote Prose Tr. 10 Ffor pat entent anely [pay] 
are for to lowte. 1375 Barsour Bruce wit, 206 Thai come 
weill till thar entent. ¢1385 Cnaucer Z. G. I. Prol. 78 
That nysnothyng the entent of myn labour. c 1440 Facol's 
Well (2. E.T. S.) 79 Whanne..be ende & pe entent is, for 
to don berby ony dedly synne, panne is pat desyre .. dedly 
synne. 1523 Lp. Berxexs J/voiss. 1. cxl. 167 He thought 
by their meanes the soner to come to his entent. 1655 Cu. 
PEPPER, etc. Aéverius NV. iil. 412 Juyce of the Knot-grass 
may be used to the same intent. 1754 CHATHAM Lett. 
Nephew iv. 22, 1 highly recommend the end and intent of 
Pythagoras's injunction, 1863 KincLakr Cvimea (1876 I. 
iv. 60 Some outward and visible figure or sign to which the 
multitude could point as the symbol of its great intent. 

+b. In phrases, as fo what intent, lo that intent, 


for this tntent, etc. Esp. in the conjunctional phrase 
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To (t+ for) the intent (that): to the end ‘that), in | 
order (that. Ods. 

1390 Gower Conf 1. 180 [He] axeth hem to what entente 
Ther have here ferste feith forsake. a1450 Aut.de la /our 
(1868) 161 V wolde that the tyme were come ayen to that 
entent to encrece the worship of alle goode. ¢ 1460 [or- 
trscte Ads. & Lim. Mon, ix. (1885 130 But this is writun 
only to the entent, pat it be wel vnderstande, how (ctc.]. 
1470-85 MaAtorv Arthur 1. xvii, I did it to this enttent that 
it sholde better thy courage. 1513 More Asc’. /// 188317 
(Ile] forethought to be king .. And thet deme, that for 
thys intente, he was gladde of his Lrothers death. 1523 
Ly. Bersers /*roiss. 1. clx.195 ‘Vo the entent they somwhat 
to-Lreke and to-opyn the archon 1526 TinpaLe Fon xiii. 
28 That wist noo man at the table for what intent he spake 
vnto hym. 1569 J. Rocers GZ. Godly Loue (1876) 179 ‘Vo 
the intente that they two may dwell together. 1621 Disre 
John xi. 15 Yo the intent yee may beleene, 1703 MALn- 
DRELL Journ. Yerus. (1732) 24 Vo the intent that I might 
give some light, for the better deciding {etc.]. 

ce. Zo for) all intents and purposes (less usually 
to all intents): in regard to any end or object, for 
all practical purposes, ‘ practically ’. 

1546 Act 37 Men. V/41,c. 9 81 Vo all intents, constmic- 
tions, and purposes. 1555 Kipiey He x&s. Parker Soc.) 1) 

I would know, whether that Christ's words, spoken mpon 
the cup, were net as mighty in work, and as cece 
signification, to all intents, constructions, and purposes (as 
our Parliament mea do speak’, as they were, spoken upon 
the bread? 3629 STRaFFoRD Let, in Sdrgsly’s Diary (1830) 
321 Your self {being] as formerly vice president to all 
intentts 1709 Avpison Yatler No, 96 ¢ 2 Whoever rendes 
in the World without having any Business in it..is to me 

a Dead Man to all Intents and Purposes. 1856 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. \V.v. xiii. § 5 The materials are so hardened 
and knit together that to all intents and purposes they 
form one solid mass. 1 M. Arsotp &ss., Porro unum 
162 The rest of the nation consists, for all intents and 
purposes, of one iminens class. 

+7. The subject or theine to be treated in an 
argument or discourse. Obs. 

©1460 Play Sacram. 6 We be ful purposed w) hart & wt 
thowght Omen Mater totell y*entent. 1594 ihe DickENSON 
Arishas 1878 41 Leauing this digression, I will returne to 
the proposed entent of ny discourse 1638 F. Junius /’aint. 
of Anctents 198 It is better wee slrould pursue eur intent, 
by comparing that carefull diligence of ‘ig ancients [etc.]. 
1670 I. Bortase Lathan Sfatw 45 From whence this 
Patient received so 1uuch benefit : Tut to our intent. 

tbh. Sc. Law. A cause in litigation. Obs. 

©1875 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 373 I-fter that the partie 
has chosin ane certain nombre of witnessis for preiving of 
his intent he may not..desire ony ma nor thame allanerlie 
quhom he has chosin, 

Intent (intent), a. fad. L. ftent-us bent 
on (something), strained, attentive, camest, eager, 
pa. pple. of zwtemlére to INTEND; cf. OF. trelent 
intended, attentive, assiduons. 

dutent and intense are etymologically doublets, matentys 
and intensus being two forms of the L. pple; but already 
in L. gntensus was (like the simple fevsus) more restricted 
to the physical sense ‘stretched, strained’, hence ‘in 
tense, violent’, while ivtentus was extended to the notion 
of ‘mentally or nervously on the stretch, intent, eager, 
attentive’. In the modern langs. this differentiation has 
been made inore complete. So with zatention, intension.] 

1. Having the mind strenuously bent upon some- 
thing ; earnestly attentive, sedulously occupied, 
cager, assiduous; bent, resolved. a, Const. ov, 
upon formerly fo (at or inf. 

1610 //ymne in Farr S. 7’. Fas. / 1848) 28 How intent our 
prayerstoheare. 1654-66 Ear: Orrery/’arthen. (1676) 15 If 
] endeavoured to preserve a life she is so intent to destroy. 
1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 37 ‘Vhe third are .. always 
intent upon robbery. 166x Bramuate Just Vind, iv. 87 
The Court of Rome so potent, so prudent, so vigilant, so 
intent to their own advantage. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 
107 Women in the absence of men, are very intent for some 
weeks at catching fish, 1764 Gotpsm. Trav. 329 Intent on 
hich designs, a thoughtful band. 1866 Kixcstey //erev. 
i, They had met hin riding along, intent upon his psalter. 
1888 J. Ixcuis Sent Life Vigerland 345 Intent on securing 
what seemed to be a good head of horns. 

b. Without const. 

1704 Porr Windsor For. 138 The patient fisher takes his 
silent stand, Intent, his angle trembling in his hand. 183¢ 
Lytton Wfenzi x. viii, He stood, with folded arms, musing 
and intent. 

Comb, 1899 Hest. Gaz. 19 Oct. 1/3 An alert, very intent- 
looking man. ; 

2. Of the faculties, looks, etc.: Directed with 
strained or keen attention; earnest, eager, keen; 


intense. Const. 07, upon (+ fo). 

1605 BryskEtt Civ. Life 276 The Intellective soule. . being 
once freed from the bodie. .1s altogether bent and intent to 
contemplation. 1709 STEELE Jatler No. 38 P11 The intent 
Application with which he pursues Trifles. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess, Waters 11. 199 The eye is intent upon watching the 
changes. 1830 D'Isracu Chas. /, 111. vi. 79 So intent was 
his elegant mind on those treasures of Iterature and art. 
1849 C. Broxte Shirley ii. 20 His eyes are large .. their 
expression is intent and meditative. ; 

+8. Intensely active. Opposed to remiss. Obs. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (ed. 2) 312 The streams 
from either side .. arise or fall according to the motion in 
tbose parts, and the intent or remisse operation of the first 
exciting causes. 


+Intent, v. Os. Also 3-6en-. [In branch I, 
ME. a. OF. entente-r to intend, attempt (14th 
c. in Godef.), ad. L. zntentare to stretch out to- 
wards, direct, threaten with, attack, accuse, freq. 
of intendére to INTEND. In sense 4, a. F. tnterler 
(14th c.), to institute (a legal process) = med. L. 
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intentire litem; in sense §, app. directly from L. 
tntentare.) 

IT. 1. ater. To direct the mind or attention, to 
give heed. to attend; to be intent. 

13.. A. cI lis, 2°34 Whiles the people of the tonn T-ntentid 
to Permeneun. 1975 LAL Noblesse’ Roxb, 11 (Ie) ententid 
about the defence and saufegarde of the gret cite of Acres. 
1613 Srey //ist, Gt. Brit. 1x ix. | 1632) @26 ‘The King now 
wholly intented wpon encrease of treasure. 

b. frans. ‘Vo atten] to. 

14.. Drove Leg. in Augla VU. 14 Fententynge pat be 
apostel seip. 62 Maw Nothronne Mayd 433 in Mazi. 
“7. FV 18 My comanndement Neuer tentente. 

2. tutr. and trans. To intend, purpose. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26793 Sli{k] penance mai ha va f[rlo, Man 
dos intent at eft mixto. 1450-1530 J yrr. enr Ladye 77 
Vo aske therby all thynges that he entented shulde be asked 
therby. 1494 Fauvas Chron, ay. Ixvini. af Me expulved. -his 
fader Herculeus Maxymyanus yt ententyd agayne to hane 
heen Lmperoure. 1523 Lp. Diners # rosss. 1. coxxxv. 3.1 
To lerne what their enemyes entented. 1577-87 Hotinsuep 
Scot. Chron. (1805) 1.196 Donald... had understanding what 
these outlawes intented, 

3. trans, ‘To make an attempt on; to try to scize. 

©1400 Sovdone Bab, 570 Ferumbras than gan to assaye, 
If he myzht that praye entente. 

II. 4. ¢rans. Vo institute (a legal action), Sc. 

15.. Acts Scderunt 6 (Jam.) The saidis Lordis declaris 
that the samen sal not prejudge ony persone..of thair law ful 
defences. .aganis ony actioun to be intentit heireftir at his 
Majesties instance. 1673 4 Lauderdale I‘apers, le heard 
that she hade given orders to intent a law suit against him. 
1737 if CHAMUERLAYNE S24. GL, Artt, WIL. iv. 376 (Scotland), 
‘The Lord Advocate. .intents no Processes of Treason, except 
Ly Warrant of Privy-Council, 

5. To accuse. b. To level (an accusation). rare. 

1613 W. Brows rit, Past. Pref. Verses (No, They were 
her crrors, whilst she intented Erowne. 1695 J. Sack 
airtele Wks. 1895 I. 38) The accusation was intented 
against the Queen. 

+Inte-ntable, a. Ols. rare—°. [ad. late 1. 
intentabil-is, {. in- Inx-3) + “entabilrs, f. tentare 
to try, to Tem T.] 

1656 Brount Glossegr., Jntentable, that cannot be tempted. 

+Intenta tion. Obs. rare. [ad. 1. stentitron- 
cm stretching out. in Jate 1. (Tertull., v.r. 2fentz0, 
necusation, n. of action £, fatentare: sce INTENT v.] 
An accusation ; a threatening. 

1612-15 Br. Wain Contempl., O. 7. x1x. ii, Witnesses 
come forth, and agree in the intentation of the crime. 1656 
liovst Glossogy., Intentation, a menacing ur threatening. 

+Inte:nted, f//. a. Obs. (f. Intent + -Ev.] 

INTENT a. 2. 

1633 P. Frere Fu'sa ut. xiii, So did she quake, And 
with intented cyes upon them gazed. 

2. Intended, purpos d. 

1624 SANUERSON J7uclze Seri. (1632) 444 If my intented 
course led me that way. 

3. Legally instituted. 

1639 Dkumo. or Lawtit. Overtes of State Wks. (171% 177 
Whether it be lawful to proscribe and forfeit country-men, 
professing one religion, without process intented or law t 

+Intentfully, adv. Obs. rave—'. [f. *znlent- 
Jul (f Uxtext sb. + -¥UL) +-Ly*, But perh. a scribal 
corrnption.}] Attentively. 

cx1g10 Love Benavent. Mirr. xii. 29 (Gibbs MS.) pei 
fonden hym syttyng emonge doctoures of lawe herynge hem 
cntentfully [Sherard AIS. & HW de Worde, ententitly). 

+Intential, a. Obs. rare. [inreg. f. INTENT 
sh, +-3AL.] Of or belonging to the intcnt or 
meaning: cf. INTFNT sé. 5. 

2e1y70 G. Asnny Active Policy Irince 39 Poems 14 
‘Vhaugh all thynges le nat..swetely englisshed. .I byseche 
you hertely to excuse it, So that I kepe tntential substance. 

+Inte‘ntible, a. Os. In 5 en-. [a. OF. 
en-, intentible (Godef.’, £. L. type *zlentrbilis, 
f. ppl. stem of zutendeve to INTEND: see -IBLE.] 


Understandable, intelligible. 
1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xlix. g6 ba, 
1 haue now a voys see and I was kite dompe. 


Intention (inte‘nfan), 54. Forms: a. 4-6en- 
tencion, -cy-,-one, -oun’e), 5-6 -tion, (-oun), 
5 -sioun, 6 -syon. #8. 5-6 intencion, (-cy-, 
-one, -oun’e), s- intention. [a. OF. en-, z7- 
tencion, -ciun, -tton, -con stretching, intensity, will, 
thonght, opinion, etc. (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. zntentién-em stretching, straining, effort, 
attention. application, design, purpose, etc., n. of 
action from rvlendére to INTEND. A doublet of 
tulension ; see note to INTENT a.| 

I. General senses. 

+1. The action of straining or directing the mind 
or attention to something; mental application or 
cffort ; attention, intent observation or regard; en- 
deavour. Obs, (but cf. 7b). ; 

¢1400 Rom. Rose 4701 Now sette wel thyn entencioun, To 
here of love discripcioun, ¢x4s0 tr. De /attatione 1, xxx. 
g9 Neuere to relesse pe soule fro intencion of heuenly binges. 
3481 Caxton A/yrr. 1. iv. 12 Therfore he [God] gaf to hyn 
[man] witte and reson to haue entencion to hym. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf, (NW. de W. 1531) 160 Attencion or intencyon for 
our purpose hire is onely the attendaunce study & diligence 
yt man or woman gyueth to theyr dede. 1599 B. Jonson 
Cynthia's Rev. 1.v, My soule (Like one that lookes on ill- 
affected eyes) Is hurt with mere intention on their follies. 
1647 Spricce Anglia Rediv. 1, ii. (1854) 9 Which petition 
the king refusing, he pressed with that instance and inten- 
tion «. till at last he tendered the same upon the pommel of 
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his saddle. 1651 Fudler's Abel Rediz., Bolton 539 Being ad- 
vised by Phisitians..to break off the strong intention of his 
study, he rejected their counsell. 1690 Locke Hvm.Und.u. 
xix. § 1 When the Mind with great Earnestness, and of Choice, 
fixes its View on any Idea .. it is that we call Intention or 
Study. 1749 Br. Lavinctos Enthus. Alethodists (1754) 1. it. 
39 Disease caused perhaps by...deep Intention of Thought. 

+2. The action or faculty of understanding; way 
of understanding (something); the notion one has 
of anything. Also, the mind or mental faculties 
cenerally; cf. INTENT 56. 4. Obs. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 4521 Pe lewes and cristen men.. 
Sal pan thurgh even entencion Assent in Crist als a religion. 
1390 Gower Cov. 1). 77 Resonable entencion, The which 
out of the soule groweth And the vertue fro vice knoweth. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Livb, I wylle answere after 
myn aduys and intencion. 1500-20 Dunsar /’o¢ms ix. 114, 
I synnit in consaiving thochtis jolie, Vp to the hevin extol- 
ling myne ententioun. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
161b, Ye the idyot may haue .. his entencyon fully set to 
desyre the lyfe eternall. 

+3. The way in which anything is to be under- 
stood; meaning, significance, import. Ods. or 
blending with s. 

1337-8 T. Usk Jest. Love mn. ii. ‘Skeat) 1. 140 For neces- 
sary & necessite been wordes of mokel intencion. 1638 F. 
Jusius Paint. of Ancients 310 That from thence gathering 
the full intention of tie conceit, wee might.. rightly appre- 
hendthe wholeargument. 1668 Cucperrer & Cote Barthot, 
Anat. 1. iii. 6 If we will beleive Galen .. Whose Intention 
Rodeletius interp-ets to be, that the Fat doth only releive 
famished persons. [1871 B. Taytor Fanst (1875) 1. Notes 
230 The intention of the passage was sufficiently clear. 1885 
S. Cox Expos. Ser. 1. ii. 22 he story of every man has a 
relizious intention and significance.] 

4. The action of intending or purposing ; volition 
which one is minded to carry out; purpose. + Of 
intention, on purpose, intentionally (o/s. . 

61375 Sc. Lez. Saints, Pla-idas 229 Of his synnis repent- 
yng, As man of gud entencione. 1430 Lypa. St. Margaret 
381 Men supposyng .. There was closed grete tresour and 
rychesse, Brak the vessel, of entencyoun. 1552 Asp. Hamit- 
Tox Catech, (1884) 29 We suld keip the commands of God 
with ane rycht intencioun. 1601 R. Jonxson Aingd. 4 
Commi. (1603) 264 There is not that disposition and good 
intention, which ought to be betwixt so neere a couple. 
1645 Stincsby Diary (1836) 165 Having it once in his inten- 
tion to goto Bristol, a@1780 Jouxson in Boswell an. 1753, 
{At one time, Johnson said to Beauclerk] You never open 
your mouth but with intention to give pain. 1841 Laxe 
Arab. Nts. 1. 59 Our actions are judged good or evil, 
according toour intention. 1887 FowLer Princ. Mor. 1. Vv, 
Intention, as distinguished from motive, on the one side, and 
the action itself, on the other, may be defined as the volition 
immediately preceding the overt act. 

5. That which is intended or purposed; a pur- 
pose, design. 

1375 Barwour Bruce x. 527 It wes his entencioune Till 
put him in-to auenture. ¢1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode uw. 
xxxit (1869) 153 It is wel .. myn entencioun pat pou make 
me per of collacioun. 1654 WilitLock Zootontia 203 Itisa 
saying among Divines, that Hell is full of good Intentions, 
and Meanings. 1748 F.Ssitn Voy. Disc. 1, 118 It was not 
the Intention that the Ships should go higher up. 17.. 
Jonsson in Boswell Apr. an. 1775, Sir, Hell is paved with 
good intentions. 1771 WesLey Sev. ii. 11. § 9 ‘Hell is 
paved’ saith one ‘with good intentions’. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V.167 Sir W. Blackstone thought the deed of 
uses sufficient evidence of the intention of the parties. 

b. collog.in pl. Purposes in respect of a proposal 
of marriage. 

(1751 Smottett Per. Pic. 1V.1i.] 1795 Jane Austen Pride 
& Prej.xxxiv Colonel Fitzwilliam had made it clear that he 
had no intentions at all, and ..she did not mean to be un- 
happy about hin. 1852 Punch 27 Mar. (Cartoon), A/r. Bull. 
Now, Sir, don’t let us have any more Derby Dilly Dallying. 
What are your Intentions towards Miss Britannia? 1884 
For. Marryat Under the Lilies xxxiii, ‘Why! I'm just 
about to ask you your intentions!’ ‘Don’t! please! For I 
am married.’ 

6. Ultimate purpose; theaim ofanaction; +that 
for which anything is intended (o0és.). 

¢1410 Hoccieve JJother of God 52 Cryst of thee hath 
deyned for to take Flessh and eek blood for this entencioun 
Vpona crois to die for our sake, 1484 Caxton Fadles of 
/Esop u. iii, To consydere and loke wel to what entention 
the yeftis gyuen. 1556 Aurelio s [sab. 11608) E iij, To none 
other intension, than onele to begille them. 1652 Frencu 
Vorksh. Spa iv. 48 It. .serves as etfectually. .for most inten- 
sions that almost any Physick ts prescribed for. 1773 REip 
Aristotle's Log. ii, § 2 (1788) 25 The intention of the cate- 

ories is to muster every object under ten heads. 1878 
Mortey Cr7t. Alisc, Ser. 1. Carlyle 201 One thing to estimate 
the intention and sincerity of a movement, when it first 
stirred the hearts of men, and another thing to pass sentence 
upon itin the days of its degradation. 

+7. Stretching, tension: =INTENSION I. Oés. 

ts80 Lyty Enphues (Arb.) 383 As Musitians tune their 
strings who .. either by intention, or remission, frame thein 
to a pleasant consent. 1616 Rich Cabinet 123 So doe we 
ynbend bowes .. lest continuall intention should boow the 

howe, or breake the string. 1654 Gataker Disc. A pol. 57 
By intention of speech a vein opening in my Lungs caused 
such a flux of blood. 

_b. Straining, bending, forcible application or 
direction (ofthe mind, eye, thoughts. etc.). (Akin to 

1, but with more of the notion of ¢eszon as in 7.) 

1638 F. Justus Paint. of Anctents 206 We shall doe well 
to breath our selves now and then.. by unbending the inten- 
tion of our thoughts. 1659 Gent/. Calling 1v. § 13 Not being 
able to endure so much Seriousness and intention of mind. 
@1716 Soutn Twelve Serm. (1744) KX. 326 The toil and 
labour, and racking intention of the brain. 1862 THorEau 
LExcurs., Autumnal Tints (1863) 262 It required a different 
intention ofthe eye in thesame locality,to see different plants. 
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+8. Intensification: =INTENSION 3. Oés. 

1603 Hottanp Plufarch's Mor. 69 Morall vertue .. tem. 
pereth the remission and intention .. of the passions. 1638 
F. Jusivs Paint. of Ancients 276 Brightnesse may bee sayd 
to bee nothing else but an intention of Ligbt. 1758 J. S. 
Le Dran's Obsery. Surg. (1771) Dict., Typus, is the Order 
of Fevers consisting of Intention and Remission. 

+9. Inclination, tendency. Ods. 

1594 Piat Fezwell-ho. 11, 35 If it continew longe in a pewter 
sawcer, it hath an intention towardes ceruse. 

IL. Specific uses. 

10. Surg. and Med. An aim or purpose in a 
healing process; hence, a plan or method of treat- 
ment. fined. L, curationts intentio, transl. 6 rhs 
iacews oxords Galen (ed. Kiihn I. 385).] arch. 

©1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 18 Al pe entencioun ofa surgian, 
how diuers pat it be, it is on [of] pre maners, be first is vn- 
doynge of pat, bat is hool, be secunde to hele pat. bat is broke, 
be .iij. is remeuynge of pat, pat is to myche. 1541 
Cortana Guydon's Formul., etc. Sj, In the cure of 
colde apostemes be iij intencyons. The fyrste is to egall 
the mater antecedent. ‘The seconde is the conioynt mater. 
And y" thytde is to correct yt accydentes, 1701 [. Futter 
(titde) Pharmacoparia Extemporanea ; or, a body of Select 
Medicines, answering most intentions of cure. 1727-41 
Cuamsers Cyc/., /ntention or Intension, in medicine, that 
judgment, or method of cure, which a physician forms to 
himself froma due examination ofsymptoms. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 378 Some of the indications of the 
disease, however, have given rise toa much bolder intention. 

b. spec. in first intention, the healing of a lesion 
or fracture by the immediate re-union of the severed 
parts, without granulation; second intention, the 
healing ofa wound by granulation after suppuration. 

1543 TRAneRON Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) 130 b, Solution of 
continuitie in the flesh may be restored by tbe waie of the 
first intention. 1767 Goocu 7rvat. Wounds I. 130 The 
first intention belongs to incised wounds, and is performed, 
by bringing their lips, as inuch as possible, into contact .. 
The second intention is accomplished, by promoting diges- 
tion, and regeneration of the loss of substance. 1813 J. 
Tromson Lect. inflam. 125 The first [mode] is by adhesion 
without granulation; this Galen termed re-union by the 
first intention ; the second is re-union by granulation .. re- 
union by the second intention. 1859 J. Brown Kab § F. 
n, (1862) 26 The wound healed ‘ by the first intention’. 

Ll. Logic. The direction or application of the mind 
to an object ; a conception formed by directing the 
mind to some objcct; a general concept. 77st 
intentions, primary conccptions of things, formed by 
the first or dircct application of the mind to the 
things themselves ; e.g. the concepts of @ free, an 
oak. Second intentions, secondary conceptions 
formed by the application of thought to first in- 
tentions in their relations to each other; e.g. the 
concepts of genus, species, variety, properly, aci- 
dent, difference, identity. 

The introduction of these terms is due to the early Latin 
translation of Avicenna, in which the Arabic wVyize 
macgitat ‘perceptions, notions’, pl. of Same masgitt 
‘what is perceived by the intellect, intelligible, known’, is 


rendered by éxtenxtiones. Thus tr. Avicenna Jletaph. I, 2 
(Prantl II. 321) Subjectum vero logicz, sicut scisti, sunt 


intentiones intellectz secundo eweiesl| ep roy at-mac- 


galat at-paniyah}, que apponuntur intentionibus primo 
intellectis[ Pe) wIyiah| al-masqulat al-nla”), secun- 


dum quod per eas pervenitur de cognito ad incognitum. 
Hence in Albertus Magnus (1193-1280) Metaph. 1; I, 3 
(Opp. ed. Jammy, Lugd. 1651, III. 3/1) Scientia logics 
non considerant ens et partem entis aliquam, sed intentiones 
secundas circa res per sermonem positas, per quas viz 
habentur veniendi de noto ad ignotum, Pacius (A7istot. 
Organ., 1584) identifies ixtentio with xotio‘ notion ”; ‘prima 
notio seu prima intentio’. 

1550 Bate Jmage Both Ch. 1. Pref. 2b, Subtiltees, 
seconde intencyons, intrinsecall moodes. 1551 RoBinson 
tr. Alore’s Utopia 11. vi. (1895) 185 Our newe Logiciens 
.. were neuer yet able to fynde out the seconde in- 
tentyons; in so muche that none of them all coulde 
euer see man hymselfe in commen, as they call hym. 
1638 Rouse ‘eav. Acad, ii. 15 For things of the second 
intention, to discern them we ascend above Sense unto 
Reason, and see them with our Understandings. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psend. £f.1.iii. 9 Not attaining tbe. .second inten- 
tionofthe words. 1852 Manse Notes Aldrich's Logic (ed.2) 
20 First Intentions, as conceptions of things, are predicable of 
theindividuals conceived under them. .SecondIntentions are 
not so predicable .. When Genus is said to be predicable of 
Species, it is not meant that we can predicate the one second 
Intention of the other, so as to say, ‘Species is Genus’; 
but that the first intention ‘animal’ is predicable of the first 
intention ‘man’; the relation of the one to the other being 
expressed by the second intentions ‘ genus’ and ‘species’. 
For this reason, Logic was said [by Avicenna] to treat of 
second intentions applied to first. 1864 Bowex Logic v. 112. 

12. Zheol. One of the three things necessary, ac- 
cording to the Schoolmen, to the effectual adminis- 
tration and validity of a Sacrament, the two othcrs 
being Afatter and Form : see quots. 

1690 Snanwett Am. Bigot v. ad fin., | vill pronounce de 
Words of de maarriage without intention, and den it is no 
marriage. 1726 AYLIFFE Parergon 103 The doctrine of the 
Schools is, That a Sacrament requires Matter, Form, and 
Intention. /ésd., 1 am at a loss to know what the Intention 
of a Sacrament is, unless it be what the Church requires to 
be done therein, according to the Council of Florence, 1842- 
71 Hook Ch, Dict. 397 The following is the eleventh canon 
of the Council of Trent :—‘ If any sball say that there is not 
required in the ministers while they perform and confer the 
sacraments, at least the intention of doing what the Church 
does, let him be accursed’, 1869 Happan cl fost. Success. 
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viii, (1879) 267 Popes like Alexander VIII. may tell us..that 
a minister invalidates a rite by withdrawing his interior in- 
tention from it,. .soberer schoolmen .. limit the required in- 
tention to nothing more at the least than a virtual intention 
to do as the Church does. 

b. R.C. Ch. Special or particular intention, a 
special purpose or cnd for which mass is celebrated, 
prayers are offered up, etc. as the spiritual welfare 
of some person, etc. 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1. i. 76 Like ourselves, the 
Anglo-Saxons often celebrated mass fora particular intention. 
1890 Louisa Dosrte Stories Sacram., Blanche's Baptism 
20, I gave you all my intentions at Mass that morning, and 
said the Ze Deum for you. 1895 Catholic Alag. July 184 
Our Mother General .. gives us the intention forthe next 
day’s Communion, 

13. Roman Law. (Sec quot.) 

1880 Muixueao Gasus iv. § 41 The clauses of a formula 
are these,—the demonstration, the intention, the adjudica- 
tion, and the condemnation .. The intention is the clause in 
which the pursuer embodies his demand ; for example, thus ; 
‘Should it appear that Numerius Negidius ought to give 
ten thousand sesterces to Aulus Agerius’. 

+14. Act. Intensification of force or meaning ; 
the use of a word to such an end. (L. 7uteztzo, 
Aul. Gell.; Gr. éwivaois, Dion. Hal.) Obs. 

1678 Pures (ed. 4', Jfention, .,in Rhetorick it is the 
repetition of the same word in a contrary sense, as Una 
salus victis nullam sperure salutem, 

+Inte-ntion, 7. Obs. rare—°. [f. prec., after 
It. ¢utensionare, f. intensione: cf. F. tntentionner 
(1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] To have an intention. 

1611 Frorio, /xtentionare, to intention, 

Intentional (intenfanal), a. (sé.) [ad. med.L. 
intentionalis (Herveus Natalis De /nfent., ¢1300,, 
f. intention-em INTENTION: cf. F. ¢ntentionnel 
(Palsgr. 1530).] 

1. Of or pertaining to intention or purpose ; 
existing (only) in intention. 

1530 Patsck. 316/2 Intencyonall belongyng to the intent, 
intenctonel. 1602 in Moryson /éin. 1. (1617) 247 Where 
wee see faith and dutie onely intentionall 72 origine. a 1695 
W. D. Dissuas. Cursing in Boyle's Wks. (1772) V1. 31 These 
intentional sins, for being ineffectual against others, divest 
not the being criminal in themselves. 1754 RicHaRDSON 
Grandison 1, xxvi. 186 Her heart overflows with sentiments 
of gratitude on every common obligation and even on but 
intentional ones. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 154 The 
second will never operated, it was only intentional. 

2. Done on purpose, resulting fron: intention ; 
intended. Rarely ofanagent: Actingwith intcntion. 

16.., «1677 [implied in IntTENTIONALLY]. @1729 RoGers 
(J.), The glory of God is the end which every intelligent 
being is bound to consult, by a direct and intentional service. 
1744 Harris Three Lreat.Wks. (1841) 7 Thereis, too, another 
alteration .. which .. is equally wanting; and that is with 
respect to the epithet, ‘intentional or voluntary’, 1824 
Svp. Situ Hs. (1867) I]. 41 We accuse nobody of inten- 
tional misrepresentation. 1828 Scotr / Al. Perth ii, Con- 
sidering this as an intentional insult. @ 1862 BucKLE Civilic. 
41873) III. v. 306 An intentional suppression of facts. 1863 
J. G. Mureny Comm. Gen. ii. 5 Man is the only intentional 
cultivator. ps 

3. Scholastic Philos. Pertaining to the operations 
of the mind; mental; existing in or for the mind. 

Intentional species, appearances or images supposed to be 
emitted by material objects so as to strike the senses and 
produce sensation. 

1624 F. Wuite Refi. Fisher 452 The thought of man is a 
spirituall or intentionall inotion and action, and not a sub- 
stantiall thing. 1647 H. Morr Poems 277 Let him..with un- 
cessant industry persist Ih’ intentionall species to mash and 
bray In marble morter. 1678 CupwortH /nfed/. Syst. 1. 1. 
§ 14. 15 It is evident, that Empedocles did not suppose 
Sensations to be made by intentional Species or Qualities. 
1694 R. Burtuocce Reason 79 Colours, Sounds, Sapors, 
‘Time..are Intentional things, things that, as such, have 
only an esse Objectivum, an esse Cognitum, as the School- 
en phrase it. 1704 Norris /dead HW orld u. vii. 344 Sone 
philosophers talk of .. intentional species, and of their suc- 
cessive generating and spawning each other, after their first 
emission from the object, throughout the several points of 
the medium. 

4. [Ich. Gram. Applied by some to the use of the 
Future or Imperfect tense (in some cases marked by 
a special form) of the Hebrew verb to express 
intention ; also called cohortative: e. g.in Gen. xi. 7. 

1892 Davinsox /7ebr. Gram. 60 note, Both the Jussive and 
Cohortative are comprehended by Ewald under the name 
Votuntative; for Cohortative Bottcher prefers to use the 
term /ntentional. 

+B. 5d, An appearance or phenomenon which 
has no substantial or concrete existence. Obs. 

1658 W. SanpERSON Graphice 4 The sight is the subject 
of Forms without a Body; which are called, Jutentionadls. 
1697 tr. Burgersdicins his Logic. iii. 5 To a true Being.. 
are oppos'd .. 3dly. Appearances, or as they commonly say, 
Intentionals, as the Rain-bow, Colours appearing, Species’s 
and Spectres of the Senses and Understanding, and other 
things whose Essence only consists in their Apparition. 

Intentionality ‘intenfone'liti). [ad. Schol. 
L. tntentionalitas (Herveus Natalis, ¢1300, De 
Intent., \f. 7b), £. atentionalis INTENTIONAL: see 
-1Ty.] The quality or fact of being intentional. 

1611 Fiorio, /ntentionalita, intentionalitie. 1651 Hopses 
Leviath. 1. iv. 12 Intentionality .. and other insignificant 
words of the School. 1780 BENTHAM /771C. Legisl. vii. § 6 
In every transaction .. which is examined with a view to 
punishment there are four articles to be considered. . 3. the 
intentionality that may have accompanied it. 1823 — Not 
Pani 229 Perfect consciousness, fixed intentionality, prede- 
termined perseverance, @ 1834 CoLERIOGE Rem. (1836) 11. 
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180 Observe the consciousness and the intentionality of 
his wit. 

Intentionally (inte nfonali), adv. [f. IntTEN- 
TIONAL a. + -LY2%.] In an intentional manner or 
relation. +a. In respect of the inind or its work- 
ings; by the action of the mind (ods.). +b. In 
respeet of intention or purpose, as opposed to per- 
formance o4s.). ©. With intention, on purpose, 

16.. Carve in Spurgeon Vreas. Dav. Ps, xci. 13 His 
meaning is, thon shalt intentionally tread upon them like a 
conqueror. [a 1662 Funienr MH orthies 1. (1662) 29 Surely, not 
intentionly, but accidentaly.] 1665 Bovit Occas. Kefl. 1. 
xi. (1848) 133 They think, That for a Man to be otherwise 
than Intentionally Religious before his Hair begin to change 
Colour, were not only to lose the priviledges of Youth, but 
to incroach upon those of old Age. a 1677 HALE /’rim. 
Orig, Man. iu. iv.155 Some things are found out casually 
or accidentally; some things iutentionally, /bé/. 1v. vill. 
372 Man above all visible Creatures is able to perform that 
duty intellectually and intentionally. 1720 De For Cuft. 
Singleton i. (1840) 11, 1 was guilty of the fact intentionally... 
but providence ., always frustrated my designs. 1820 
Scoresuy Ace. Arctic Kee. |. App. 46 Vhis observation was 
intentionally made at a different hour almost every day. 
1875 JowrrTT ato (ed. 2: 1. 370, I never intentionally 
wronged any one. 

+Intentionary, @. and sé. Ols. [f. INTEN- 
TION + -ARY.]) A. adj. & =INTENTIONAL a. 

1647 CLARENDON Contempt, 1's, Tracts (1727! 496 We give 
no ear, no serious and intentionary hearkening to it. 1684 
Depos. Cast. Vork (Surtees) 266 A combiner with and inten- 
tionary introducer of Popery. 

b. According to legal intent or intendment. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gov't. Eng. 1. xxxix. (1739) 173 The 
intentionary sense of the Statute .. although not within the 
explicite words of that Law, 

B. sé. One who docs something with ¢ intcen- 
tion’: cf. INTENTION 12, 

1619 W. Scratix “rp. 1 Thess. (1630) 246 Not lesse 
blame-worthy are our superstitions Votsries or Intention. 
aries, that walke out of Gods Church, to the Shrines of 
Saints, and. .the Holy Land. 

+Intentionate, a. Ols. rave—'.  [f. InTEN- 
TION +-ATE2: cf. F. clendionné (16th c. in Iatz.- 
Darm.).] Having, or characterized by, intention ; 
intentional, intended. 

1631 R. H. Arraienm. Whale Creat. Ep. Ded. 8 Mooving 
the ininde of the admirer or intentionate observer, 

+Intentionated, ¢. Oss. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-KDT,] =INTENTIONED, 

1620 SHELTON Qui. IV, xxiv. 196 So christianly a Father 
and Daughter .. to see to, so well intentionated. ¢ 1690 
Consid. Raising Money 9 \t will be readily granted by all 
wise and well-intentionated Persons. 

+Intentionately, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. 
INTENTIONATE @. + -LY¥ =.) Intentionally. 

1609 Br. W. Bariow clnsin, Nameless Cath. 135 The same 
doctrine.. which wrought in others the sauour of death; not 
intentionately from the Subiect, but occasionately by the 
vice of the Obiect. 

Intentioned (intenfand), a. [f. INTENTION 5d. 
+-E02,]  Tlaving intentions (of a specilicd kind). 

1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberville’s Polexander Ww. V. 333 
To let her know they were loyally intentioned. 1729 Swirr 
Let. M'Culla’s Project Wks. 184: 11. 97/1 “Vhose who 
are honest and best-intentioned, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
IV. 457 Lhe Lord Chief Justice's system was very great 
and noble, and very equitably intentioned. 1825 CaRLVLE 
Schiller i. (1845) 111 So occupied and so intentioned, he 
continued to reside at Weimar, 1898 J. R. Trt pune 
Mist. Northampton, Mass. 1. 2 N spirit of thrift: un- 
doubtedly permeated the best intentioned of them. 

Inte‘ntionless, ¢. rare. [-LEss.] Without 
intention 3 purposeless. 

1887 //arfer's Mag. Nov. 93t He began .. to lose himself 
in intentionless plausibilities. 1894 Athenxum 10 Nov, 
634/2 The surviving life of old Japun here depicted [is] un- 
knowing, probably, and intentionless of its own charm. 

Intentive intentiv’, a. Ods.orarch. Forms: 
a. 3-5 ententif, 4-5 -yf, -yve, 5 -ife, -yfe, 6 -ive. 
B. 3-6 intentif, -yf, -ife, 6-intentive. fa, OF. 
en-, intentif, -ive (12th c, in Godef.), ad. late L. 
tntentivus, {, intent-, ppl. stem of énendére to 
INTEND: scc -IVE,] 

1. Of persons: Devoting earnest attention or pains; 
paying regard or attention; attentive, heedful, 
assiduous, intent. Const. fo, about, on, upon, or inf. 

a, ¢1290 [implied in IxrENTiIvELY). €1374 Cuatcer 
Troylus 11. 789 $38), | loue oon which is most ententyf ‘To 
seruen wel vnwery and vnfeynid. — Socth. 1. pr. iit 6 
(Camb. MS.) They ben ententyf abowte sarpuleris or 
sachels. ¢ 1430 filer. Lyf Manhode i. exxiv. (1869! 66 Wel 
me liketh pat ententyf to my wordes pou hast ben. 1491 
Caxton Vitas Patr. \W. de W. 1495) 1. xlix. 97 a/2 Lete 
your ceres be ententif and dylygente to me. a1563 Batre 
Sel, Wks. (Parker Soc.) 113 Is not Chrysostom an ententive 
Goctor? 

f. 1523 SkeLton Garl. Lanrel 942 Intentyf, aye And 
dylygent. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. Vit 54b, The Kynge 
.. Was so Vigilant, so circumspect and so intentive. a 1635 
Nauston Fragm. Meg. (Arb.) 30 He was wholly intentive 
to the service of his Mistris. 1658 PrRomuat, 7yea!, 
Specters i. 227 Fhey .. going nearer privily .. the servants 
being intentive, flew upon them. 1670 Famous Concl. 
wherein Clement VI[1 was elected Pope 10 Montalto. .was 
..intentive to continue his solicitation. [1835 Sir T. Harpy 
in Rot. Litt. Pat. Introd. 6 tr. Writ, 4 John, De fatendendo: 
We command you to be intentive to him in all things as our 
Seneschal, and to execute his commands.]} 

2. Of the faculties, thoughts, actions, looks, etc. : 


Intently bent or directed. 
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¢1386 Cuaucer Jars, T. & 707 Ententif desir to byen 
thyng espiritueel. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 70 The suide 
Cirus emploied .. intentife besynesse in .. labourage of his 
londis. 1555-8 PHaer o2 neu! un. Cilj b, ‘They whusted all, 
and fixt with eies ententiue did behold. a1sg2 Greexe 
Jas. Vu. ii, His too intentive rust to flatterers. 1637 
Hevwoop Noyal Ship 22 ee purpose, which is fully inten- 
live npon brevity. 1655 H. Vaucian Siler Scant, 1. Kain- 
Jrv7 Vhe youthful werld’s gray fathers. . Did with intentive 
looks wateh every hour For thy new light. 1725 Porr 
Odyss. v1. 80 Blushes ill-resuained betray Her thoughts 
intentive on the bridal-day. 1844 As. Sith siedy, Mr. 
Ledbury xiii. (1&86) 129 Many .. were at breakfast .. with 
such intentive appetites, that they took no notice of the 
courteous salute. 

Inte ntively, adv. Obs. or arch, [f. prec. + 
-LY 2,) In an intentive manner; with earnest atten- 
tion or application ; earnestly. heedfully, intently. 

€ 1290 Bekel so4in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 121 Kniztes and o}-ure 
.. beden seint Thomas ententitliche: fat he pat word for- 
bere. 1340 shyend, 210 And acsi wisliche and dilizentliche 
pet is ententifliche and perseuerantliche.  ¢ 1374 Cuavcer 
Boeth, wi. pr. xii. 81 (Cainb. MS.) For as I trowe thow 
ledyst now imoore ententyfly thyne eyen to loken the venay 
goudes. ¢1400 Beryn 239 Vhe kny3t with his meyne went 
to se the wall. Devising ententiflich the strengthis al a-bout. 
1481 Caxton Godfrey clxxani. 268 Alle they of cure hoo-te 
behelde thein moche ententyfly. 1593 Nasur Christ's 7. 
(1613) 145 Vhe Phylosopher that too mtentiuely gazd on the 
stars, stumbled and fell into a ditch. «1619 Fointkny 
ob theom. W. ix. § 1.1622) 295 The end of the Mathematicks, 
is, to leade vs men intentiuely to consider of the nature of 
God. 171g Sree Spot, No, 6 23, 1 locked intentively 
upon him. 

Inte‘ntiveness. O/s. or arch. [fi as pree. + 
-NESS.] The quality or fact of being intentive ; 
eloseness of attention ; intentness. 

1561 I, Nonton Cafvin’s /nst, wv. 78 He doth. .speake .. 
of suche praicrs as require a more earnest intentivuenesse. 
1612-15 Iby. Hate Coutempl., \. Tv. xxiv, Their cave and 
intentivenesse is truly cominendable; they came to comfort 
her, they do what they came for. 1685 R. Lowman Deser. 
fireworks Coren. 1 The Earnestness of Lapectation and 
Intentiveness of what was. to succeed. 

Intently imenti, ad, [f. Intent a, +-Lv?. 
ME. had the kindred form exlentely, tntentily, 
Pafter F. enlentement attentively, or reduced from 
ententifly: ef. jolifliche, jolltly.| In an intent 
manner; with strained attention or close applica- 
tion; earnestly, cagerly. 

a, 1375 Lisruour Sruce 1. 613 He lukyit the Seyle en- 
tentily. c1425 Westoun Cron. vu. xviil. 129 De Brws it 
lukyd ententely. 

B. 1635 J. Havwarptr. Biondts Banish'd Virg. 123 50 
intently were all her thoughts busied in chastizing then. 
1695 Lp. Priston Soeth, ww. 182 When I consider intently 
thy Reasons. 1772 Huro Prophectes (1788) 1. 111.66 Intently 
prosecuting one entire scheme, 1838 Lvrrox Alice 29 In- 
tently gazing on the scene below. 1871 H. Aixsworin 
Tower [lilt iii, ‘"Vis mere fancy’, he rejoined, after 
listening fur a moment intently. 

+Intentment. Obs. rare, [f. INTENT 2: 
ef. OF. ententement intention. wish.) _ Intention. 

1624 Heywoop Caftives 1. i.in Bullen Q. /’4.1V, To invert 
my good intentements, turne this nest I built for prayer 
unto a bedd of sinnes, 

Intentness (intentnés). [f, INTENT a. +-NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being intent; strained 
or fixed attention; elose mental application. 

1642 Be. Revnoivs /sraef‘s /'ctit. 15 It doth intimate an 
Intentnesse of the Church upon that point, 1692 Locke 
fadne, Wks. 1812 IX. 62 Inteniness of thought upon some- 
thing else. 1755 Visc. Parkerin Piuil, Trans, X1.1X. 368, 
1 found Ly his intentness, that he saw something extra- 
ordinary. 1817 J. Scotr /’aris Hewis. ed. 4) 145 ‘Vhis 
business. .was carried on with an intentness that seemed to 
have no distraction towards any other consideration, 1880 
Miss Brapvon Just as [am Wl. 119 A tone and look that 
indicated intentness of purpose. 

+Inte‘nuate, a. Obs. rare—*. [f. Ix-2 +1. 
tenudt-us, pa. pple. of fexudre to make thin: cf. 
ATTENUATE.] Thinned, thin. 

1471 Ripcey Comp, Ad. 1, i. in Ashm. (1652) 135 Whych 
«.-makyth intenuate thyngs that were thyk also. 

+Inte‘pidate, v. Obs. rare. [f. In-? + ppl. 
stem of L. fepidare, {. tepidus lukewarm, TEPID.]} 
trans. To render lukewarm, to discourage. 

@ 1631 Dosxe Servi. LY, cii. 359 It slackens us, enfeebles 
and intepidates our Zeal. 1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals 1. 
nt 189 To leave a person .. without any reward, would but 
discourage and intepidate the rest. 

Inter ‘intd-1, v. Forms: a. 4-5 entir, -tyre, 
4-6 -tere, -tyr, 4-7 -ter, -terre, 5 -tire, -tiere, 
-tyer(e, 5-6 -tier, 7-terr. 8. 5 intyr, yntyr, 6 
intere, 6-S -terre, 7-S -terr, 5- inter. [MI. 
a. OF, enterre-r (11th c. in Littré) = Pr., Sp. ex- 
terrar, It. interrare, prob. late pop. L, alerrare in 
med.L, rth c., f. z- (IN- *) + terra carth, for el. 
L. tnhumare, YNHUME.] 

1. trans. To deposit (a corpse) in the earth, or 
in a grave or tomb; to inhume, bury. 

a. 1303 R. Brexne //andl, Synne 6390 Pe sone..come 
home to fe enteryng. 1375 Barsour Fruce xix. 224 ‘Thar, 
with gret solempnite And with gret dule, entyrit wes lie. 
¢14zg Wrxtoun Cron. viii. xxiii, In pe kyrk of Dwnferm- 
lyne Hys Body wes enteryd syne. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
x. li, Thenne the kynge lete entyere them in a chappel. 
1513 More in Hall Chron., Edw. V (1548) 14b, His body 
and head wer enterred at Wyndesore. 1523 Lo. Bersers 
Frotss. 1. cccxiv. 482 To be entred with the greatter solemny- 
tie, 1691 Suans. Fu/. C. ui ii, 81 The euill that men do, 
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liues after them, ‘he good is oft enterred with their bones. 
2 1631 Donne /’oems (1650) 35 Dead and enterr'd. 

br. 1499 romp. Parz. 140/2 (Pynson) Entyryu or intyryn 
dede men, 1565-73 Coorenk /Aesanrus ».v. Coniponcre, Vo 
bury or interre. 1587 J/irr. Mag., Albanact xlii, To interre 
the dead. 1687 A. Loveut tr. Vhevenot’'s Trav. 58 Being 
come tothe Burying-place where the Corps is to be Interr’d, 
they take it out of the Coffin, 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 164 
Pto She .. was interred according to her Request. 1755 
Cart. . Drake i. 3 dtaying but one Day after the Batile 
to inter Lord Dungan. 1849 Macaunay //ist. Eng. vi. II. 
44 James .. had not ventured to inter his trother with the 
tites of the Church of Koine. 

b. (ransf. and fig. | ; a 

x601 ?Manstos /'asyuil & Nath. 1. 123, 1 will interre 
my selfe in Ploydens coffin. 1€0x Corswan.is /ss. 11. xavili. 
(1631) 24 O Sigmeur. give me leave to interre myself in 
yourarmes, s65rtr. Ve las-Ceveras’ Hist. Don fentse 136, 
I‘iesolved to enterre ny selfe alive in this desert. 1742 
Vouxe V4, 7. 1. 457 Yet man, fool man! here buries all 
his thoughts; Interrs celestial hopes without one sigh. 

+2. Said of a tomb: ‘lo enclose the corpse of 

aps Mitton E/it. Marchioness Winehester 1 Vhis rich 
marble duth inter The honoured wife of Winchester, 

+3. ‘To place anything) in the ground; to cover 
up with soil; = Bury z, 3. Obs. 

1601 Hotiasp /Ziny 11, 17 It is very good to enterre and 
coner with mould round about the leaves, now cone, and 
then another, 1664 Ly eiyn 3/72 ¢1679) 19 He circumspect 
hever to interr your stem deeper than you found it stanaing. 
1695 Woonmanp Nat. /list. Earth (1702) 13 Mow _these 
Seaeshells .. beeame interr’d in ae bowels of the Earth. 
1727 41 Cuaunres Cyc? sv., Gardeners also Interr, or earth 
up, sellery, endive, and lettice, to blanch, or whiten..them, 

+Inter, sd. Sc. Cbs. rare—'. In 6 entire, 
-tyre. [f. prec. vb.) = INTERMENT, 

1513 Dovcias “#neis vi. ii. 151 “Til his funerale entire 
(ee. 1553 entyrel, or sacrifice, Do bring the bluk beistis. 

+ Inter, obs. form of ENTER wv. 

1494 vice. La. Migh Treas, (Dickson) 1. 250 To Jhone 
Lame qulen he interit, xviljs. 

| Inter \irntas), the L. preposition =‘ between’, 
“ainong ’, occurs in afew Latin phrases occasional 
in Kng., cg. dader alia, amongst other things | less 
usually Zfer alios, amongst others, othcr persons ; 
tnler nos, between oursclves; tnufer se, between or 
among themselves. (+ Rarely with English object.) 

21641 Be. Mountacu Acts 4 Jon. (1642) 293 The great 
garboyles inter Herod and his sons. 1665 Sie V. itkuert 
raz, (1677) 195 ‘Three errant Monks. make strange 
discoveries as well as descriptions of places; and sufer 
alia of Cambali. a1670 Hackett Abp. Withams wu. 
(1693) 152 Phe Lords produce tater adios, John Duke of 
Lancaster. 1714 Swirt //or, Sat, u, vi, Where all that 
passes fater nos Might be proclaimed at Charing-cross. 
1790 M. Cutten in Life, Jonls. & Corr. (885) 1. 42g This 
request is safer nos, and [1] wish my nuine may not be men- 
tioned, 1845 Foro //andbk. Spain i. 223 The ‘httle wars’ 
which Spaniards wage geccr se, 1872 J. A. II. Murnay 
Synops. Ltor. Caul. 1 A Narrative called the Acts of the 
Apostles, purporting to furnish (/ater alfa) memous of 
portions of the life of 5t. Vaul. 1896 Lery Stat J act. 
€ til. 39 note, By the letters patent the governors include 
(inter alios) the archbishops and bishops. 

Inter-, prefix. ‘Yhe | atiu preposition and adv., 
inter ‘between, among, amid, iu between, in the 
inidst’, entered into combination with verbs, adjs., 
and sbs., as in (xtercedére to go between, intercede, 
intercipéere to seize on the way, intercept, ¢ulerdicére 
to interpose in specch, interdict, slerjaccre to 
throw Letween, interject, zlerfoncre to put be- 
tween, interpose, gafervenire 10 come between, in- 
tervene zxfercaldrisintercalary, ¢nlerdigitalis lying 
between the fmgers, zuterfluus flowing betwcen, 
intermedius intermediate, infermaralis between 
walls; ¢uferamnium a place between rivers, zfer- 
cilium the space between the eyebrows, tufercolum- 
ntum the space between two columns, ¢udernun- 
fius a inessenger between, zxferregnunt the time 
between two reigns, év/ervallum the space between 
two ramparts, interval. Some of these uses re- 
ceived great extension in late L. and the Romanic 
languages. 

Of all these classes representatives are fonnd in 
English, the carlier derived through French, the 
later often immediately from Latin, The Fr. form 
of the prefix is en/re-, and it was with ex¢(re- or 
enter-, as in entrechange, entercourse, enterfere, 
that these words were taken into ME., and new com- 
pounds formed in Eng. itself: see LxTER-. But, 
between the 15th and 1;th centuries. en/re-, cnler- 
gradually yielded to the L. zuler-; entertain and en- 
lerprise, with their derivatives. being now the only 
relics of the earlier form. On the pattern of the 
words from L., many new derivatives have been 
formed from L. (or Gr.) elements; esp. the adjs. 
formed on the type rare in L.) of ¢nler-mur-dlas : 
see 4 below. ; ‘ 

In some cases English received from Latin and 
French both the simple word and its z#fer- com- 
pound: sueh are change, inter change, commune, 
inter-commune, view, inter-view, column, inter- 
column. By extension from such compounds, 
Inter- became a living prefix, freely uscd to form 
new compounds upon verbs, nouns, and adjs., not 
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merely of Latin and French, but of native English 
origin, as in tvfer-tiwine, inter-talk, inter- brain, 
tnter-tidal, Finally, the same process which pro- 
duced such adjs. as antt-slavery, anti-vaccination, 
anti-war (see ANTI-4 ,has produced the adjs. zzter- 
college, inter-island, inter-lown, tnter-university. 

The following are the uses of the prefix as an 
English formative element. 

. In adverbial or adjectival relation to the 
second element. 

1. Prefixed to verbs, participles, vbl. sbs., and 
ppl. adjs,, to form verbs, ctc. 

These are entered here in the uninflected form as verbs, 
but some of them are exemplified only in the form of parti- 
ciples or vbl. sbs. Asa rule, wherever there is a verb com- 
pounded with svfer-, the usual derivatives (vbl. sb. and ppl. 
a. in -éug, agent-n. in -cv) are possible. Some of the verbs 
may be regarded as formed from sbs., e.g. ‘nterclond, dash, 
-layer, -mesh, -net, -word, "The stress is on the radical ele- 
ment. 

a. Denoting ‘ Between or among other things or 
persons ; between the parts of, in the intervals of, 
or in the midst of, something; togethcr zwz¢h ; be- 
tween times or places, at intervals, here and there’: 
as interbreathe (interbreathing vb\. sb.}, -chase, 
-check, -circle,-cloud, -come, -crust,-curl, «dash, -dis- 
tinguish (interdistinguishable adj.), fillet, -flash, 
jorge, -gitd \in pa. pple. -gi/t , -znsert, -involve, 
-layer, -tte (in pres. pple. -/ying), -lighten, -men- 
tion, -pave, -peal, -recetve, -rule, -set, + -sttuate, 
-smile, -sole, -squeeze, -tinge, -trace, -whistle, -word. 
With an intr. verb, zsz/er- sometimes stands in pre- 
positional relation to a following noun, the verb 
thus becoming trans. with the noun as obj.; as 
interwend (to wend or pass between). 

Such formations with Ester- are found in 15th c., and 
with infer- from 16th c.: cf. IxteRetace. Words of this 
form are much used by S. Daniel ¢ 1620. 

1818 Keats Endym. 11. 664 He .. exhaled asphodel, And 
rose, with spicy fannings *interbreathed. a 1834 CoLERIDGE 
Notes & Lect. 1874) 318 A harshness unrelieved by uny 
lyrical *inter-breathings. 1620 ‘I’. Rosixsos Wary Magi. 
1. 37 The Chrystal] windowes too, were *interchast With 
lacynths, Diamonds, and Sappheirs blew[e]. 1821 Byrox 
Cain t. i. 453 Sorrow, *Intercheck'd with an instant of biief 

leasure, 1821 Soutuey Vis, Frdyemm. 1. 54 ‘Vhe regions of 

aradise, sphere within sphere “intercircled. 1595 Daniec 
Civ. Wars w. xxv, None the least blacknes *interclouded 
had So fairea day. 1606 Proc. agst. Garnet Rrjb. Not- 
wihstanding the pope’s *intercoming to make himself a 
party in the quarrel. 1578 BanisvER //ist. Jani. 21 Vhese 
Spondils are .. obliquely cut, and *intercrusted with Car- 
tilages. @ 1586 SipNey A rcacdia 1, (1622) 59 Queene Helen, 
whose Jacinth haire. ."intercurled by art (like a fine brooke 
through golden sandsj had a rope of faire pearle. 1780 
Cowrer Ladle Talk 538 A prologue *interdash’d with many 
a stroke, An art contriv'd to advertise a joke. 1657 W, 
Ranv tr. Gassendi’'s Life Peiresc 1.196 Figures .. white, 
in a black Sea, *interdistinguished with a certain .. yellow- 
ishnesse. 1868 Browxixc Aing § Bk. 1. 133 A Latin cramp 
enough... But *interfilleted with Italian streaks. 1857-8 
Sraks Athan. xvii. 144 Nothing hinders the *interflashings 
of the sunshine. a 1641 Lr, Mouxtacu Alets yy Mon, (1642) 
408 With these .. orthodoxall confessions some Pagan im- 
pieties .. were *interforged. 1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1980/4 
A Silver Hilted Sword *Intergilt with Gold. 1622 Masse tr. 
Aleman's Gusman @ ALY ii. 41 Stories. .not fit to be *inter- 
inserted with this. 1865 Masson Ree. Brit. Philos. 232 
A logic that should profess to..‘interinvolve the thought of 
nothing .. wit’ the thought of Absolute Being. 1816 W, 
Sita in J. Phillips Jem. (1844) 82 The surface of this 
rock..is very narrow and “interlayered with clay. 1595 
Damiet Cry, Wars wv. xxaiv, Yet now in this so happie a 
meane while And *interlightning times thy vertues wrought. 
1878 Lawrence tr. Cofte’s Rocks Class. 379 Subordinate 
*interlying beds of limestone. 1898 P. Mansox Trop. 
Diseases xxxi. 481 ‘The comparatively smooth-sided and 
deep interlying sulci permitting limited movement. 1640 
H.Grimstos in Rushw. //yst. Cott, m1. (1692) I. 122 There 
is scurce any..Complaint..wherein we do not find him *in- 
termentioned, and as it were twisted into it. 1598 Yoxc 
Diana 86 A faire broade court..*interpaued all ouer with 
Lozanges of Allablaster and blacke Marble. 1832 [R. Curt- 
TERMOLE] Beckett 175 See it burst .. Midst *interpealing 
thunders. 1864 WeusteR, “/uterreceize, to receive between 
orwithin, 1875 Ure's Dict. Arfs IN. 368 It is ruled over 
in squares, each of about twelve inches, ‘hese are again 
*interruled with small squares. 1609 Dantes. Cre. Wars 
vil. [xvii, This barrier .. “inter-set, to keepe his forward- 
nes Lacke. 1597 A. M. tr. Guiltemean’s Fr, Chirurg, 17/2 
The litle compressione must be *intersituated betweene 
the stitches. 1622 Mase tr. dfeman'’s Gusman d Alf 1. 
65 By some *inter-smiliugs, and casting of his eyes. x 
Pall Mall G. 25 Apr. 7/2 Boots *intersoled with brown 
Paper. 21658 Cieverann MWés, (1687) 248 Where never 
Prying Sun .. Could .. *intersqueeze a Ray. 1850 Nrace 
Med. Hymns (1867) 60 “Vis “intertinged with golden specks. 
1610 W. Fotkincuam Art of Survey i. ix. 20 Spungy and 
boggy grounds must be “intertraced .. with Trenches of 
some eighteene inches breadth. 1881 Brackmore Chris 
towell (1882: II. iii. 36 The windings of the great hills, as 
they “interwend each other. 1762 Gentt, Mag, 185 [He] 
hems and *interwhistles (hearts of oak). 1818 J. Mit Brit. 

India (1858) 1. 347 His gloss or commentary, *interworded 

with the text. 


b. Denoting ‘ Between or among themselves or 
one another; with each other; mutually, recipro- 
cally, alternately (in a v/. sé., mutual, reciprocal), 
together’: asin ¢uteraccuse,-arch,-assure, -balance, 
-bring, -charge, -chase, -chequer, -circulate, -clash, 
-clasp, -crystallize, -debate, t -devour,-grapple,-in- 
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dicate, ~jangle, -justle, -loop, -mason, -mat, -match, 
-maze, -meet, -melt, -minister, -net, -oscillate, ~per- 
wade, -pledge, plight, -pour, -guarrel, -rimte, -salule, 
Shade, -shift,-strive,-talk,-thread,-tie, -vary, -wed, 
-weld, -wish, -worry, -wrap; also INTERMINGLE, 
-MARRY, -WEAVF, etc. With a trans. verb, z¢er- 
sometimes = ‘each other reciprocally’ as obj., 
the resulting verb thus becoming intr.; as zfter- 
chase to chase each other, -choke, -clasp, -confound, 
+ -enjcy, -fouch ; also INTERDESPISE, etc. 

These appear in r6thc. ; see dutersalute in 1306, inter-justle 
in 1591. De Quincey (Logie Pol. Econ., 1844, 18 note) 
says: ‘The late Mr. Coleridge suggested, and by his own 
example sanctioned, the use of the preposition ‘nfer for ex- 
pressing cases of reciprocal action, or, in his language, of 
imteraction, ‘Thus the verb inferpenetrate, when predicated 
of the substances A and B, implied that by an equal action 
and reaction, each penetrated the other .. But, even as a 
justifiable English usage, it may be found occasionally in 
Shakspere, and much more frequently in Daniel, a writer 
of the same age’. The stress is on the radical element. 

1610 Doxxe Pseuto-V. vili. 236 The same falshoods, of 
which they *inter-accuse one another. 1875 H. Javues 4. 
/ludson ii. 63 The great Northhampton elms *interarched 
far above. @163x Doxne Poems (1633) 194 But we by a 
love, so much refin'd .. *Inter-assnred of the mind, Care 
lesse, eyes, lips, hands to miss. 1867 Contemp, Kev. VI. 13 
The complexities of its *interbalanced forces. 1613 Doxxe 
Eclogne 26 Dec., Poems (1633) 131 Blest payre of Swans, 
oh inay you “interbring Daily new joyes, and never sing. 
1610 — /seudo-3/, vii. 214 Vhe maine point, with which 
We “intercharge one another. a1711 Kex Lamund Poet. 
Wks, 1721 U1. 239 Retirement and Converse may *inter- 
chase, 1666 J. Ssitn Ofd .Age (1752) 192 The innumerable 
branches of the veins and arteries and their several wonder- 
ful *interchasings. 1660 N. INcrLo Bentivolio 4% Urania 
1. (1682) 4 *Intercheckered like great beds of flowers and 
fresh grass-plats io a large Garden. 1622 Sir W. ALEXANDER 
in Sidney 4 rcadia i. 332 Pyrocles .. not able to abide the 
*interchoaking of such extremities. 1805 W. Tayior in 
Monthly Mag. XX. 512 Twonations whose literature *inter- 
circulates. 3897 Maky Kincstey H*. 4 f%a 346 Pouring 
down their waters in swirling, intermingling, *interclashing 
currents, 3868G.StePHens A nic Jon.). 185 * I nterclasping 
rings riveted within each other, 3821 Lams £?sa Ser. 1. 
Quaker’s Meet., ‘Boreas, and Cesias, and Argestes loud’... 
with their *interconfounding uproars. 1879 RutLey Study 
Rocks x. 91 These..commonly occur side by side or *inter- 
crystallised. 1598 1. D. tr. Le Hoy's Aristotle's Pol. 175 
Which question 1s *interdebated pro & contra, afirmatiuely 
and negatiuely. 1603 Frorto .Wonfatgne i. xii (1632) 314 
Without them, men would *enterdevour one another. 1898 
Zancwitt Dreamers Ghettoxv.459 Old sea-fights with *inter- 
grappling galleys. 1860 W. J.C. Mcir Pagan or Christian ? 
6 Civilization and Architecture approximately *inter-indicate 
one the other, s599 Daniec .Wusoph. xxxvii, The divers 
disagreeing Cords Of *inter-iangling Ignorance. 1591 Syt- 
vestER Du Bartas 1. i. 359 Yh’ *inter-justling of each others 
forces. 1891 Miss Dowie Girl in Karp, 225 The regular 
*interlooping of that soft even wool. 1883 //arfer’s Mag. 
Apr. 698/2 Curiously *intermasoned were the stone and brick 
work. 1768-74 Tucker Z¢. Vat. (1834) 1). 414 Whether 
the roots of corn be not so *intermatted with it, that he 
shall pluck up both together, 1677 R. Cary Chronol. u. 1. 
1, xiv. 127 The several *Intermatchings .. that were be- 
twixt the two Neighbour Kingdoms. 1686 tr. //eliodorus’ 
fEthiop. Advent. \. (1753) 7 The great quantity of reed 
and cane..stands before them as their bulwark, and therein 
they have cut out so many ways, *intermazed one within 
another, a1§77 GascoiGne Dan Bartholomew, Upon her 
cheekes the lillie and the rose, Did *intermeet wyth equall 
change of hew. 1879 G. Merepitu Lgoist v. (1889) 37 
Where the gentle dints were faintly “*intermelting even 
during quietness. 1883 A. S. Herscuer in Vature XXVIII. 
4538/2 The marvellous maze of “internetted motions. 1842 
De Quincey Philos. Herodotus Wks. 1862 VIII. 178 After- 
wards .. it *inter-oscillated with the Roman stadium, 1863 
Draper /ntell. Devel. Europe vi. 1865) 137 The Stoics 
conclude that the soul is mere warm breath, and that it 
and the body mutually ‘interpervade one anotber. 1651 
Davenant Goncdibert 1, v.63 We *interpledg, and bind each 
others heart. 1880 Lanier Poems, Crystal 27 To..*inter- 
plight Your geniuses with our mortalities. 1862 T. ARCHER 
Let, in J. Macfarlane Wesn. ix. (1867) 254 Oh for half an 
hour with you to *interpour mind and heart. 1820 Keats 
Hyper MW. 141 At war, at peace, or “inter-quarrelling. 1883 
Athengum 20 Aug. 229/2 The Italian rispetto consists of a 
stanza of *interrhyming lines ranging from six to ten in 
number. 1506 in Wem. (Jen, V/t (Rolls) 286 They *inter- 
saluted the one the other and departed. 1897 Daily .Vews 
21 5ep!. 2/3 Emotions of rejoicing and resignation are subtly 
*intershaded. 1883 G. MerevitH Sonn. Shakspere i, Full 
of speech and *intershifting tales. 1606 Daster Queen's A r- 
catia 1. i. 37 Montanus and Acrysius *interstriue How farre 
their seuerall Sheep-walkes should extend. 1640 HERRICK 
Hesper, Mrs. Elis, Wheeler, Amongst the myrtles as I 
walked, Love and my sighs thus *itertalked. 1877 Lackte 
Wise Men 113 A complex web, where thread Sull crosses 
thread, an *interthreaded maze. 1633 J. Done /fist. Septua- 
gint 49 A Girdle of Flowers, and ‘Tussies of all Fruits, so 
*inter-tyed and following together so well. @ 1631 Donne 
Poems (1633) 12 They *intertouched as they did passe. 1864 
Wenster, “/utervary, to alter or vary between ; to change. 
1818 J. Brows Psyche 76 First cousins .. Are consequently 
always reckon‘d Freer to *interwed than second. a 1859 De 
Quincey On the Mythus Posth, Wks. 1891 1. 44 Lacune 
arising in these *interwelded stories. @ 1631 Dose Pocus 
(1633) 232 (Vhe curse) What ‘T'yrans and their subjects 
*interwish .. all ill, which all Prophets, or Poets spake. 
1678 R. L’ EstRance Seneca’s Vor. (1685) 407 What a shaine 
is it for Men to *Enierworry one another. 1871 ProcTor 
Light Sc. 7 The folds of the curtain *interwrapping and 
forming a series of graceful curves. 

2. Prefixed in adjectival relation to substantives, 
or in adverbial relation to adjectives. 

a. With sbs. of action or condition, denoting 


‘ Performed or subsisting between things or persons, 


INTER-. 


csp. between each other, mutual, reciprocal’; with 
adjs., ‘ mutually, reciprocally’: as in zter-absorp- 
tion, -acguaintanceship, -affiliation, -agreement, 
-association, -chaff, -circulation, -citizenshtp, -ctvili- 
sation, -coheston, -colonization, -combat, -contbt- 
nation, -comparison, -complexity, -contradiction, 
-crystallisation, -culture, -differentiation, -dispen- 
sation, -entanglement, federation, -gesture, -gossip, 
-halitation, -incorporation, -independence, -judge- 
ment, -laudation, -match, -mobility, -modifica- 
tion, -mutation, -pressure, -repulsion, -responst- 
bility, -reticulation, -right, -sale, -stertlity, -sub- 
sistence, -substitution, -tesselation, -wish; inter- 
comparable, -complimentary,-contradictory, -hostile, 
-inhibitive, -measurable, -proportional, -repellent, 
-vistbte adjs. 
These go back to 16th c.: see INTER-AFFAIR (1563), INTER: 
MARRIAGE 1579’. “he main stress is on the radical element. 
1872 Daily Neivs 29 July, There will be at first a common 

lack of *inter-acquaintanceship. 1887 .Vafional Rew. Mar. 
59 -\s to the expediency of their *inter-affiliation {i.e. of 
Labour Registries]. 1849 H. Mayo /7uths Pop, Supers/. 
ii 34 All of these..instances agree in another important re- 
spect; which..*inter-agreement separates them as a class 
from death-trance. /d/d. v.77 An endless current of images... 
suggested..by their own *inter-associations. 1894 /farper's 
Mag. Mar. 354 Vhis..interassociation and interdependence 
of the flower and the insect. 1886 /éid¢. Dec. 32 In the way of 
*interchaff we rustics could hold a good front. ¢ 1814 Co.r- 
ripce Nem, 11836) IIL. 73 By an eternal wepeywpnors or 
mysterious “intercirculation. 1876 Baxcrort ist, U.S. 
VI. 33 A recommendation tbat *inter-citizenship should be 
confined to the white man. 1798 W. Taytor in .VWonthly 
ev. XXV1. 561 Institutions which have favoured the “inter- 
civilization of nitions. 1841 DE Quincey //omer & Homeridz 
Whs. 1857 V1. 333 That sort of natural *intercohesion. 1827 
G. Hiceiss Celtic Drutids g2 ‘Vhe .. interimixture or *inter- 
colonization which may have taken place between the two 
countries. 1609 Dasiet Crv. Haars 1. lii, They both in 
order of the field appear,. .And at the point of *intercombate 
were, 1866 dthenzum 23 July 838/1 Changes..made by 
the *intercombination, in varying proportions, of a few proxi- 
mate elements. 3883 C. WraccE in ature (1884) 4 Feb. 
326, 2 They [ozone papers] would give results more *inter- 
comparable, if uniformly exposed. 1861 Max MULLER Sc. 
J.ang, Ser. 1. v. (1864) 174 By comparative grammar; that is 
to say, by an ‘intercomparison of the grammatical forms of 
language. 1847 De Quincey Sf. DAL Van xx. Wks. 1863 
III. 62 ote, After these *intercomplexities had arisen be- 
tween all complications and interweavings of descent. 1836 
Fraser's Mag. X111. 78 [They] then accomplished the fol- 
lowing *intercomplimentary canticle. 1897 Mary Kincstey 
IW, Africa 439 You would stun him with the seeming *inter- 
contradiclion of some, and utter pointlessness of the rest. 
1819 W. Tavior in Wonthly Mag. XLVI1. 389 There are 
many *intercontradictory articles among the thirty-nine, 
1879 Rutiey Study Rocks x. go Vhe “*intercrystallisation 
which probably gives rise to the compound-specific character 
of some felspars. 1881 Seribner's Jag. Aug. 542 Blending 
the politics ,. art and letters of the several European coun- 
tries..in proportion to the growth of travel and *intereulture. 
3647 Sattmarsu Sfark, Glory (1847) 190 All that pure ad- 
niinistration of Ordinances and Gifts .. is but a middle or 
*interdispensation betwixt God and his. 1865 Masson Rec. 
Brit. Philos, 226 Their present *inter-entanglement. 1885 
Froupe Oceana xiii. (1886) 224 *AInterfederation of the Aus. 
tralian States..may, and perhaps will, be raised as a hustings 
cryin England. a 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & Von, (1642) 
284 By secret glances and mutuall “intergestures. 1836 
Blackw, Mag. XXXIX. 149 note, Fabricated upon .. the 
*intergossip of ambassadors. 1817 G. S. Faber Eight Dis- 
sert. U. v. (1845) I. x91 He dwelt visibly among the Apostle’s 
countrymen .. the verb, which he employs to describe this 
*interhabitation. 1890 Sc7féxner's Vag. Jan.29/2 *Interhostile 
points of view. 1893 Fairpairs Christ in Mod. Vheot. i. 1. 
306 This *inter-incorporation of the Person with the office and 
of the office with the Person, /éécd. ii... 414 “he complete 
separation or ‘inter-independence of God and the world. 1883 
Mavpsiry Body & Mert! in, iii, 267 An impairment of the 
*interinhibitive functions. 1879 G. Merepitu Egolst xxxiii. 
(1889) 325 They had so knit themselves together with the 
pelting of their *interlaudation. 1652 C. 13. Starytios 
Terodian xiv. 116 If once this Royall *Intermatch were 
done, . fhe World might Govern’d be betwixt them twain. 
a 1866 J. Grote Evan, Utit. Philos. xviii. (1870) 295 * Inter. 
measural le qualities of happiness. 1864 Wester s.v., The 
*intermobility of the particles of matter. 1844 De Quixcey 
Logic Pol. Econ. 140 From the balance or *intermodifica- 
tion between the two. 1877 Harpeman Ftysnol.17 (Cent.) 
When [mutation} occurs between vowels we may term it 
*intermutation. 1858 Cariy_e Feds, Gt. w. iii. (1872) I. 
294 Intolerable *interpressure and consequent battle. 1880 
Cresinsnaw Hurts dtom. The. 3 The numbers .. are *in- 
terproportional for all kinds of combinations. 1844 Dr 
Quixcey Logic Pol, Keon. i. § 2. 18 They are not, to borrow 
aword from Coleridge, *inter-repellent ideas. 1851 — Lif, 
Cartisle on Pope Wks. 1863 X11. 31 note, No doctoring .. 
could disguise their essential *inter-repulsion, 1873 Contenip. 
Kev. XX11. 92 The..continuous Bn eerecpanailility of the 
mental and bodily life. 1852 Dana Crus?. 1.143 Gradations 
and “inter-reticulations among groups. @ 1668 Six W.WALLER 
Div. Medit, (1839) 25 Thou art in a common world, wherein 
every person hath an *inter-right with thee. 1894 Das/y 
News 21 Mar. 2/7 There was..a power of *intersale, within 
certain linzits, between the companies that took water from 
the Thames. 1899 QO. Rev. Oct. 419 The *intersterility test 
has broken down. 1872 H. Macmitnan 7'rve Vine ini. 94 
The inseparable *intersubsistence between Christ and His 
People. 1886 Aibte Soc. Rec. (N.Y.) Oct. 147 The “imter- 
substitution of the kindred mutes, b for p, and p for b. 1847 
De Quincey Protestantison Wks. 1862 VII, 113 The cohe- 
rencies, tendencies, and *intertesselations (to use a learned 
word) of the whole. 18536 WessteR, “/ufesvisible, .. mutu- 
ally visible, or able to be seen the one from the other ;—said 
of stations. 1668 Davenant Zfpithal. xii, Those *inter- 
wishes you did make In dream. 


INTER-. 


b. With sbs. (chiefly conerete), denoting ‘Situ- | 
ated or occurring between things, or in the midst 
of something; intermediate, intervening’: as in 
intercalm (an interval of calm), -caval (a caval 
forming a connexion betwcen two others , -chapler 
(an intermediate chapter), -dzviston, +-dight (1624., 
-limitation, + -mask, -piece, -scene, -thing, -while ; 
also INTERMEAN, INTERSPACE, etc. { 

In these the main stress is now on inter, 

3822 Bepooes Brides’ Trag. uu. iii, The roar has ceased : 
the hush of tintercalm Numbs with its leaden finger Icho's 
lips. 1887 Sottasin Facycl. Brit. XXL. 4143/2 ‘These canals 
are the ‘*intercanals’ of Ilaeckel, now generally known by 
their older name of incurreni canals. 1834 SoutHEY Doctor 
1. 105, 1 will call them “Interchaplers. 1882 SaintsBURY 
Short Hist, Fr. Lit, Pref. 8 Notes or interchapters have 
been inseited between the several books, 1710 Norkis Chr. 
Prud, iii. 106 Many cther ‘inter-divisions between these. 
1624 Ilevwoop Gunazk. vin. 370 Hee affirmed the Galaxia 
..to be a meere reflex of the Sunne, and no “‘inter-light 
arising from the Starres. 1848 Blackw, Jfag. LXIV. 512 
Shore is exactly the "interlimitation of land and sea. 1678 
(title) ‘The ‘I’raitor to Himself, or Man's Heart his Grealest 
Enemy, a Moral Interlude.. with "Intermaskes of Interpre- 
tation at the clese of each several Act. 1853 Miss Suerparp 
Ch. Auchester 1. 334 The chorale so grave and powerful, 
with its inlerpieces so light and florid. 1888 doer. Frni. 
Philol, Oct. 348 LEpirrhemation .. then follows an “inter- 
scene. 23657 R. Lovepay Left. (1663) 261, I have suffered 
such an amphibious *interthing betwixt health and sicknesse, 
as il has pos'’d me to christen it. 1891 V, C. Corrs 2 Girls 
on Barge 136 A single Sunday of home comfort for her 
cramped wanderings in the “interwhile. 

ec. With adjs. as INTERMIDDLE. 

IL. In prepositional relation to the sb. expressed 
or implied in the second element. 

3. Prefixed to sds., forming sbs., with the senses 
(a.: ‘Space, distance, or part between...', esp. in 
architectural terms, after L. ratercolumnium INTER- 
COLUMN, as cieter-dentil, inter-joist, inler-molillion, 
inter-quarter, interspiral; also tnter-world; \b.) 
‘Period or interval of time between’, in words 
formed on the analogy of INTERREGNUM, as z2fer- 
papacy, inter-parliament, See also INTERKING, 
INTERPILASTER. 

The stress is on the radical part, but with a monosyllable 
tends to rest on fater-, 

3823 P. Ntcuorson Jvact. Build, Gloss. 586 */ter-dentils, 
the space between dentils. /ééd., */uter-joist, the space 
between joists. 1723 CuamBerstr. Le Clerc's / reat. Archit. 
1.94 The Corinthian *Inter-modillions consist of 41 Minutes 
and a quarter. 1687S. Ilitt Cath, Balance 63 ‘They have 
had not only very many, but also. .very long “Interpapacies. 
3678 Marvect Growth l’opery 22 During this *Inter-Par- 
liament..five Judges places eilher fell, or were made vacant. 
3823 I. Ntcuorson Pract. Build. Gloss. 586 */nter-guarter, 
the space between Iwo quarters. 1831 Fraser's Mag. 1V. 
281 The size and shape of the eye of the volute. .the greater 
or lesser depth of the “interspirals. 1603 Hottanp Pit 
arch’s Mor, 781 linagining, that Ihey are run hither .. out 
of .. other worlds; or imaginarie “inter-worlds [L. inte7- 
muudia, Gr. petaxogj.ta] and spaces betweene. 

4. Prefixed to adys. (originally, and most fre- 
quently, of Latin origin), in prepositional relation 
to the sb. implied (as ¢v/er-acinous, ‘that is miler 
acinos, between the acini’: cf. AnTI- 3, INFRA- 1), 
or sometimes to a phrase consisting of the adj. + 
a sb. (as éuter-accessory ‘between accessory pro- 
cesses’). 

For the etymology of the second element, see the simple 
words Accessory, Acinous, etc. Ancient Latin had only 
a very few examples of this formation, as ‘xfermuralis, 
interainnus, tuterdigitalis, tuterlinis, interméstris, but 
their number in modern times, chiefly since 1600, and esp. 
since 3800, is very great, and they are formed freely when 
needed. Logically they are composed of iuter + L. sb. 
stem + adj. suffix; but, as the adj. suffix is the same that 
is used in forming an adj. from the simple word (¢.g. sation- 
al, inter-nation-al, collegi-ate, inter-collegi-ate), they have 
the form of being composed of inter + adj., and in some 
later formations, as iaterhuman, intercapillary, interace 
eessory, intermolar, \his is actually their structure, The 
main stress is on the radical part. 

a. Denoting ‘Situated, placed, or occurring 
locally, between or among (what is implied in the 
second element)’: in modern scientific and other 
terms (chiefly of Anatomy and Zoology), as ?x/e7- 
antennal, -anlennary (between the antennze), z7- 
terapophysial, -capillary, -corallite (see CORALLITE 
2), -corpuscular, -coxal (see Coxa 2), -cuspidal, 
-cystic, -efimeral, -fibrillar (-ary), -fibrous, -~fila- 
mentar, -ligamentary (-0us), -mandibular, -mem- 
branous, -mesentertal \-ic’, -molar, -muscular, 
papillary, -peduncular, -segmental, -spheral, -spi- 
cular, -stanunal, -sternal, -systematical, -lentacular, 
-trabecular, -ureteral, -vesicular. See also tnler- 
accessory, interacinous, etc. in 6; INTERALVEAR, 
-ARTICULAR, -CELLULAR, etc., among the main words. 

1852 Dasa Crust. 1. 283 The six *interantennary front 
teeth. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., *lnterapophysiat, situated 
between apophyses. 1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat, IV. 115/2 
The red corpuscles .. exude thence into the “intercapillary 
texture. 1839-47 /d/d. 111. 857/1 Developed in the “inter- 
corpuscular tissue. 1871 Herscuet Outl. Astro. (ed. 11) 
497 Every “intercuspidal arc, 1877 Huxtey dzat. Juv. 
dnim., vi, 309 By reason of the calcification of tbe *inter- 
epimeral and intersternal membranes. 1883 MacAuister tr. 
Ziegter’s Pathol, Anat. 1. § 143 A swollen and semi-liquid 
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condition of the *interfibrillar substance. 1896 4 //butt's Syst. 

Ved, 1. 191 -\ peculiar form of *interfbrillary degeneration 
of the muscles ofthe tongue. 1882 J. Patos in Eucyel Lrit. 
XIV. 384 1 Pressing the combined lime and ‘*interfibrous 
inatter out of the tissue. 1883 Kav Lanxester in Lncycé. 
Brit. XV 1.659/1 Solid permanent “inler-filamentar jinctions. 
1872 Cones Dis, Throat 56 An “inter-ligamentous riina cor- 
responding to the length of the cords. 3872 Husirnry .}/y- 
ology 43 *Intermandibular [mnscles] .. passing Iransversely 
.. from one side of the lower jaw to the other beneath it. 
1887 G. C. Bourne in Q. Jrat. Microsc. Sc. Aug. +4 Vhe 
*intermesenterial chambers or entocecles. 3877 FIUNLEY 
anat. Inv. Anim. iil. 153 Vhe *nterme-enteric chambers in 
the Actinozoon. 3839-47 Toop Cycl, Anat, III. 387/1 The 
*intermolar eminence of lhe tongue in certain Rodents 
1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., *interpapillary, 1898 J. Huicnixsos 
Archives Surg. UX. 317 The as spapillary processes of the 
epitbelium. 1839-47 loop C5 /. Anat. ILI, 673/1 ‘The de- 
pression ..which separates them is the... *interpeduncular 
space. 1881 Mivankt Caf 271 They issue from the cerebral 
surface in the inlerpedunculur space between Ihe crura and 
cerebri. 1883 .Vature 8 Feb. 35 /1 As the particles of the 
spheres decrease in heat niomentum, those of *interspheral 
space increase. 1870 Hooker Stad. Flora 63 Disk obscure 
or of *interstaminal glands. 1877 “Intersternal {sce tater. 
epineral), 1783 51x W. Wexscuet in @Ard. Zrans. LA XII. 
276 The probability of many stars being .. solitary, or, if 
I may use the expression, “intersystematical. 1888 Rottes 
Ton & Jackson Anim. Life 236 A ciliated *intertentacular 
tube. 31879 Ruttey Study Rocks xi 192 An irregular net- 
work of fibrous *intervesicular matter, 

b. Denoting ‘Intervening or happening in the 
time or period between ...7: as in éler-artisti, 
-concileary, seguinoctial, -menstrual, -paroxysmal, 
-sessional, See also interadventual, intermealary 
in 6; and cf. 5b. 

3883 Aug. [llustr. Mag. Nov. 89 2 The late Georgian or 
early Victorian age which might fairly be designated .. the 
*inler-artistic period, 1620 Beent ir, Sarprs fist. Council 
Trent (1676) 545 ‘Vo write .. *interconciliary times by way 
of Annals, a179g F. Diarrour in Astat, Kes. (W. 1828), 
Spring and autumn I have denominated equinoctial periods. 
Summer and winter I have called “inter equincctialintervals, 
3863 Murs. Suerparn Ch. Auchester 11. 265 The Spirit 
moving upon the face of tbe waters before the *intermo- 
mentary light. 1853 Kaxr Grinnell F.xp. xxvii. 1856) 226 
The *inter-paroxysmal yell. 1897 A ébutt’s Syst. Med. WL. 
162 The interparoxysmal periods of chronic gout. 

ce. Denoting ‘Subsisting, carried on, taking place, 
or forming a communication, between. ..’; hence, 
sometimes, ‘ Belonging in common to, or composed 
of elements derived from, different things (of the kind 
indicated by the second clement ’: as in infer- 
clerical (between clergymen, intercollegiate, -con- 
fessional, -denominational, -departmental, -human, 
-parliamentary, -personal, -racial, -regimental, 
-religional, -religious,-lerritorial. Sce also inter- 
civic, etc., in 6, and INTERCONTINENTAL, etc., among 
the main words. The prototype of this class was 
INTERNATIONAL (Bentham, 17380), 

3868 Examiner 1 Feb. 65 A breach of *inter-clerical 
amily. 1884 Durham Uniz. Prut. 29 Mar. 15 The “Inter- 
collegiate {Boat-] Race. 1900 G. C. Broprick Alem. & 
Linpress. 357 Another change .. was the inroad made upon 
the College system by the introduction of intercollegiate 
lecturing. 1892 Cueyxg Founders O. T. Crit. Vref. (1893) 
9 Sound Biblical criticism is neither German nor English, 
neither Lutheran, nor Anglican, nor Presbyterian, but inter- 
national and ‘interconfessional. 1893 Chicago Advance 
13 July, An increase in international and *interdenomina- 
tional fellowship. 1894 Daily News 7 Nov. 8/7 ‘he estab- 
lishment of friendly workers’ areas under the management 
of Interdenominational Committees. 1895 /bid. 25 May 
4/6 An “interdepartmental Committee, composed of re- 
presentatives of the 'reasury, the Post Office, and the 
Colonial Office. 188: Standard 21 May 3/4 An account 
..of a..case of *inter-human osseous transplantation. 
3892 Zimes (weekly ed.) 2 Sept. 5/2 The *Interparliamen- 
tary Conference [shall] be requested to influence the in- 
sertion of arbitration clauses in all international treaties. 
1898 Ties 16 Dec. 57 About a couple of years ago an 
inter-Parliamentary peace conference on disarmament was 
held at Budapesi. 1842 Carouine Fox 3fem, 30 May (1883) 
195 Talking over phrenology, mesmerism, and interpersonal 
influence, 1888 Scot. Leader 20 Aug. 5 * Interracial conflict 
in Louisiana. ‘Twenty niggers slain. 1892 STEVENSON & 
L. Ospourne Wrecter viii. 123 Chinatown. .drew and held 
me; 1 could never have enough of its ambiguous, interracial 
atmosphere. 1883 Wanch. E.xant, 20 Nov. 5/4 The results 
of the “inter-regimental matches .. the shooting exhibiting 
great improvement. 1894 Forum: (N.Y.) Sept. 61 *Inter- 
religious good-will is a manifest belp to the study of compara- 
live theology. 1888 Philadelphia Ledger 4 Dec. (Cent), An 
*inter-territorial convention of the north-weslern Territories. 

d. Loosely used to denote ‘Situated. occurring, 

.’, and hence erroneously ‘ within...’ (pro- 
perly expressed by Intra-): as in fnler-asterotdal, 
-coccygeal, -cranial, -imperial, -mercurtal, -paren- 
chymal, -trinitarian: see 6. . 

5. Prefixed to sbs., forming adjs., with the sense 
‘ Situated, distributed, oecurring, earried on, plying, 
ete. between ...’; usually of communication, 
eommerce, athletic contests, or the like: as in 
inter-bourse (between different stock-exchanges), 
inter-brigade (between brigades), znfer-city, -class, 
-club, -company, -county, -district, -empire, -hemt- 
sphere, -island, -school, -street, -team, -lown, -unt- 
versity (-varsity), etc., ete. See also INTER-CELL, | 
INTERSTATE (a 1845 in U.S.). b. Rarely, in the | 
same sense as 4b: as in ¢nler-epidemic, inler-whiff. 


carried on, etc., between the parts or divisions of | 


INTER-. 


These are app. al) of rgth c. origination, and may be formed 
at pleasure. For their furm and analysis, sce what is said 
under the analogous Anti: pref 4. ‘The main siress is on 
the radical word; but, when this is a monosyllable, tends 
to sbift to inter. 


1893 Daily News 29 June 2/5 *Interbourse securities are 
not perceptibly affected, 1898 H/ests. Gaz. 17 May &'r 
‘The shares are of £4 each .. fur convenience of inter-bour-e 
dealing. 3 West, Gaz. 16 July 7 2 An “inter-brigade 
competition by volunteer teams of sixleen. 1890 Dazly News 
3 Keb. 3/5 .\n *inter-club race. 1895 /é7d. 30 Jan. 5 5 A setof 
rules .. for governing inler-club and “inter-county matches. 
1896 CHAMBERLAIN Sf. 8 June, ‘Whe laws regulating “inter- 
Empire commerce. 3897 Adlbutt's Syst. Aled. 11. 185 The 
longer duralion of the “inter-cpidemic periods since 1856. 
1895 C. Dixon in /ortn, Rez. Apr. 648 Migralory species 
{of birds} thal are neither Inter-polar nor *Inter-hemisphere. 
‘Itid. 653 Families and groups which I have ventured to 
describe as Interhemisphere .. with a more or less domi- 
nant equalcrial base, spreading beth north and south. 1859 
Sandwich Islands x cent postage stamp, °\nterisland Ia- 
waiian Postage. Uku Leta. 189: Darly Vews 1 Jan. 5 5 
Vo serve as an inter-island steamer in the South Seas. 1895 
Westen, Gaz. 25 July 3 3 The encouragement of “inter- 
school niatcbes. 1895 (0p. Sci. Monthly Apr. 756 The his- 
tory of cheap ‘interstreet transportation in New York. 
31897 J'estu:. Gaz. 26 Apr. 5/1 International, inter-<club, 
*inter-team, inter-college, or inier-scbcol contests. 1892 
Daily News 23 Feb, 4/6 For the development of the tele- 
phone in London with an “inter-town service all over the 
country, 1870 Jus Morcan University Oars, Words- 
worth ,. legitimalely to be looked upon as the father of the 
*inter-university [rowing] match. 1874 Graphic 4 Apr. 327/3 
Contemporaneous with the boat race are several other *Inter- 
University contests. 189: Cras. Worvswortn dan. Larly 
Life 56 lncouraged by the example of the inter-university 
cricket match, which had taken place in 1827, we talked 
over the possibility of getting up a similar competition in 
rowing. 1885 It Aitaker's Aion. 400 2 Oxford, fur the third 
year In succession, won the Bo Bea! match against 
Cambridge. 1897 IVestu. Gaz. 8 Mar.g 3 The Inter-"Varsity 
sports. 1844 Kinctake Lothen xii. (1878) 162 Speaking in 
shart *inter- whiff senlences. 

G. The following adjeetives (mostly Avast.) Le- 
longing to the uses mentioned in 4, ate given 
here as being of subordinate importance, but not 
self-explanatory. For those of greatcr importance 
see their alphabetical places. Interacce’ssory, 
situated, as a muscle, between aceessory processes 
ofthe vertebra, Interacinous -a:‘sinas), situated 
or occurring between or among the acini of a gland. 
Interadve-ntual, intervening between the first 
and second Advents. Intera‘ndean, situated be- 
tween or among the Andes. Interaryte‘noid, 
situated between the arytenoid cartilages of the 
larynx. Interasteroi dal As/ron., situated within 
the orbits of the asteroids. Intera-stral, situated 
or taking place Letween or among the stars. In- 
terauri‘cular, ‘situated between the auricles of 
the heart’ (Syd. Soc. ex.1887). Inter-Austra’- 
lian, existing or carried on between the different 
Australian colonies. Intercanali‘cular, situated 
between or among minute canals. Intercaro'tic, 
Intercaro‘tid, situated Letween the two earotid 
arteries. Interca‘rpal, situated or occurring be- 
tween the bones of the carpus. Interce-rebral, 
situated between the cerebral hemisphcres, or be- 
tween two cerebral ganglia. Intercivic (-si*vik), 
existing or carried on between fellow-eitizens. 
Intercoccygeal (-kgksi-dzral), Intercoccy'gean, 
situated or occurring between portions of the 
coccyx. Interco'racoid, situated between the 
coracoid processes of the shoulder-blades. Inter- 
co‘smic, -ical, situated or existing between worlds. 
Interco'tyloid, existing between the cotyloid 
cavities of the hip-joints. Intercra‘nial, situated 
within the skull (properly ¢#tracrantal, Inter- 
ewltural Agric.; see quot. Interepithe lial, 
situated between or among cells of the epitheliam. 
Interfrate'rnal, existing or carried on between 
brothers. Intergyral (-dzaierdl), situated be- 
tween gyri or convolutions of the brain. Inter- 
hemice‘rebral, sitnated between the hemispheres 
of the brain. Interhemisphe'ric, situated be- 
tween two hemispheres, esp. those of the brain. 
Interimpe ‘rial, carried on between or eonnecting 
the various conntries of the (British) Empire. 
Interi‘nsular, cartied on or plying between 
islands. Interlatitu‘dinal, situated between par- 
ticular parallels of latitude. Intermammillary, 
situated or placed between the breasts. Inter- 
ma‘stoid, extending between the mastoid processes 
of the temporal bones of the skull. +Inter- 
mea‘lary, -iary, held or performed between meals. 
Interme‘mbral, subsisting (as a relation) between 
members or limbs, as zufermembral homology. 
Intermeningeal (-mzni‘ndz/al), occurring be- 
tween two of the investing membranes of the brain. 
Interme‘ntal, taking place between different 
minds, Intermercu'rial 4s/ron. (properly zz- 
tra-), situated within the orbit of Mercury. In- 
termetaca‘rpal, situated between the bones of the 
metacarpus; so also Intermetata‘rsal. Inter- 


INTER-. 


o‘cular, situated or occurring between the eyes. 
Intermoutane, situated between monntains 
(Webster, 1828). Intero‘livary, ‘situated be- 
tween the olivary bodies’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). In- 
tero‘ptic, situated between the optic lobes of the 
brain. Interparenchymal (-pire‘nkim4l) Avo/,, 
sitnated within the parenchyma, e.g. of an infusorian 
properly éztraparenchymal), Interpe'ctoral, situ- 
ated between the two sides of the breast. Inter- 
petalary Bo/., ‘situated between petals’ (Wor- 
cester, citing Smith). Interpe‘taloid Zoo/., situated 
between petaloid parts, as in an echinoderm. In- 
terphalangeal ‘-falcendz/al ,situated between two 
successive phalanges of a finger or toe. Inter- 
po'rtal, existing or carried on between ports, esp. 
those of the same country. Interprotopla’stic 
Biol., situated between, or connecting, masses of 
protopla-m. Intersciatic (-sai,'tik), situated 
or extending between the hip-bones (see SclaTICc). 
Intersynapti‘cular Zoo/., situated between the 
synapticulze or cross-bars of actinozoan corals. 
Interta'rsal Ana?., situated between the bones of 
the tarsus. Intertidal, inhabiting the sea-shore 
between the limits of low and high tide. Inter- 
trinita‘rian, taking place between the persons of 
the Trinity. Intertrochante‘ric, situated between 
two trochantcrs ; spec. applied to a line or ridge 
between the greater and lesser trochanter of the 
femur. Intertu‘bular, situated between tubes or 
tubuli. Interu‘ngular, Interu‘ngulate, situated 
between the hoofs “e.g. in shcep). Interzoccial 
(-zourfial), intervening bctween or among the 
zowcia of a polyzoan. Interzygapophysial 
(-zigapofi'zial), situated betwcen the zygapophyscs 
or articular processcs of the vertebra. Interzy- 
gomatic (-zigomatik), lying between the zygo- 
matic arches of the skull. 
1876 tr. MWagner's Gen. Pothol, 271 Indurating inflam- 
mations, in which “inter-acinous, inter-lobular, connective 
tissue increases in quantity. 1886 WarFieLp in Expositor 
Dec. 441 This *inter-adventual period is..to be a period of 
conflict. 1870 J. Orton Andes & Amazons 1. xxxiv. (1876) 
444 [be *interandean plateau. 1872 Conen Dis. Throat 
47 The arytenoids, separated from each other by a fissure 
known as the ‘inter-arytenoid incisure. 1873 CHase in 
Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. X11. 156 “Interasteroidal planets. 
1882 ‘N. GREENE’ Thousand years Hence 110 The wide *in- 
terastral ocean. 1892 Working Men's College Frnd. Oct. 113 
The method of interastral communication, if ever one is dis- 
covered. 1889 Pal/ Mall G. 15 Nov. 1/3 Did you .. urge 
*inter-Australian federation as the first step to Imperial 
Federation? 1897 <l Wbutt’s Syst. Med. 11. 234 In these cases 
the *intercanalicular tissue is little altered. 1884 Hol.pEN 
Anat, (ed. 5) 486 The “intercarotic ganglion. 1855 — H/um. 
Osteol, 124 The hones of the first row. . form, with the bones 
of the second row, an important moveable joint, which we 
call the ‘*intercarpal'. 1895 G. ALLEN Woman who did 
xvii, It is the last word of the *intercivic war. 1857 BuLLocK 
Caseaux's Midwf. 25 These *inter-coccygeal articulations 
are similarly constructed. 1883 A. WixcHeLL Wordd-Life 
49 ‘Cent.) The doctrine of attenuated matter scattered 
‘aici tbe *intercosmical spaces of organized systeins. 
1859 lopp Cycl. Anat. V. 168,2 he great *intercotyloid 
distance gives to their gait its peculiar waddle. 1878 E. L. 
Sturtevant (f*t/e) *Intercultural Tillage. 1878 Pof. Sci. 
Aonthly July 376 By ‘intercultural tillage’, Dr. Sturtevant 
-means tilling, stirring the soil, while the plant is growing. 
1899 Savce Early Israel i. 55 Vhe tribes .. plunged into 
*interfraternal war. 1884 Pad/ Mall G. 10 Oct. 11/2 The 
schooner was in the usual style of the *inter-insular boats, 
sfoully dirty. 1882 Axowledge 7 July g1 If we. .divide it into 
six interlatitudinal zones or belts. 1652 Urquuart Jewel 
Wks. (1834) 244 Most of the young ladies .. bad his effigies 
in a little oval tablet of gold hanging ‘twixt their breasts, 
.and held .. that metamazion, or *intermammillary orna- 
ment, a necessary outward pendicle. 1864 Reader g July 
52/1 Greater proportionate development of the zygomatic 
-and “*intermastoid diameters. 1622 Masse tr. Aleman's 
Guzman D'Alf, 1. 240 In her banquets, feasts and other 
“inter-mealary-intertainments. a 1652 Brome Mad Couple 
v. ii. Wks. 1873 I. g2 Noonings, and *intermealiary Lunch- 
ings. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 316 * Inter-meningeal 
apoplexy. 1887 F. R. Stockton Borrowed Month 225 Vhat 
congruent *intermental action of the intellect of two persons. 
1871 tr. Schellen’s Spectr. cinad. lit. 233 The search for 
*intermercurial planets. 1881 Mivart Caf ro2 An “*inter- 
metacarpal ligament. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Intermeta- 
tarsal arteries ..I. ligaments. 1826 Kirpy & Se. Extosnot. 
IV. 316 Antenne..*Interocular..Wben inserted any where 
between the eyes. 1881 Le Conte Sight 109 Equal to the 
interocular distance. 1854 Owen Skel. § Teeth in Circ. 
Sc., Organ. Nat, I. 222 kn the goose and duck tribes .. the 
*interpectoral ridge extends from the prominent part of the 
coracoid margin backwards. 1884 Scéenxce IV. 223 (Cent.) 
The *interpetaloid spaces [on parts of recent and fossil 
crinoids] are plain, and devoid of sculpture. 1897 A d/butt's 
Syst. Med. 111.82 The *interphalangeal joints of the fingers 
swell. 188: Sin W. Hunter in Zncyct Brit. X11. 764/1, 
32 millions represent *interportal, and 25 millions foreign 
trade, 1888 Engineer 21 Dec. 517 Competition by foreigners 
in the interportal trade of the East. 1898 Pop. Sci. M/onthly 
LIII. 856 The *interprotoplastic threads have so far received 
no conclusive interpretation. 1866 Huxtey Preh, Rem. 
Caithn. 143 The excessively narrow *intersciatic diameter 
which characterises the Australian male pelvis. 1887 G. C. 
BourneinQ. Frnd. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 303 Ligaments passing 
down through tbe *intersynapticular spaces, 1878 Bai 
Gegenbanr’s Comp. Anat. 488 It moves on an “intertarsal 
joint. 1883 Ray Lankester in fncycl. Brit. XVI. 6483/1 


. Cerialis, 


383 


Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 1. 465 We cannot conceive 
of such a self-reduction of the Logos without suspending the 
*intertrinitarian process. 1890 — Creed Nevis. 3 In tbe 
single eternal intertrinitarian procession of the Spirit. 1836-9 
Topp Cycf. Anat. 11. 814/¢ Approximated..to the postericr 
“intertrochanteric line. 185§ HoLpEN //«s. Osteol. (1878) 
195 The posterior ‘inter-trochanteric ridge’, is mainly for 
the support of the great trochanter. 1847-9 Toop Cycdé. 
aluat. IV. 570/2 The *intertubular substance. 1854 OWEN 
Skel. & Veeth in Cire. Sc. Organ. Nat. 1. 265 A small 
portion of human dentine, showing the tubuli..in the inter- 
tubular substance. 1 Allbutt's Syst. Med. \V. 354 The 
intertubular substance {of the kidney] shares in the inflam- 
matory process. 1870 RoLLEsTON Anim. Life Introd. 44 
Glands. .aceording to the locality in which they are situated, 
known as anal, inguinal, *interungular, and preputial. 1885 
Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Gland, *Interungulate G., the Canadzs 
byflexus, 1884 Nature 24 July 306/2 The arrangement of 
the *interzocecial pores may frequently give great assistance, 
and these are considered the equivalents of the rosette-plates. 
1872 Mivary Elem. Anat. 40 A strong *interzygapopbysial 
ridge may connect together the pre and post-zygapophyses 
of each side of a vertebra. 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 7 
The *interzygomatic diameter is in all Rodents the widest 
transverse cranial diameter. 

Inter-absorption, -accessory, -accuce, 
-acinous, -acquaintance: see INTER- pref. 

Interact \intore:kt), sé. [f. InreR- 3 + Act 
sb., after F. extr'acte in same sense.] ‘The interval 
between two acts of a play; a short performance 
between two acts, an interlude; hence, an interme- 
diate employment. 

1750 Cuesterr. Left. (1774) I. clxxxvii. 563 Play. .is only 
the ‘inter-acts ‘ of otber amusements. 1831 Soc. Life Eng. 
& For. 181 The dAsinta of Tasso, a complete pastoral drama, 
accompanied by choruses and interacts of music. 1873 E. 
FitzGeratp Lett. (1889) I. 360 The Choruses..still serving 
to carry on the Subject of the Story in the way of Inter-act. 

Interact (intorje kt), v. [Inrer- 1b.) zuér. 
To act reciprocally, to act on each other. 

1839 BaiLey Festus xviii. (1852) 238 Is it not a fact That 
saints and demons ofttimes interact? 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Lit, Wks. (Bohn) II. 115 The two .. styles of mind 
.. are ever in counterpoise, interacting mutually. 1871 
Tyspatt Fragm. Se. 1879) 11. vi. 83 The grain and the 
substances which surround it interact. — : 

Hence Interacting ///. a., acting reciprocally. 

1851-5 Brimiey £ss., Tennyson 63 A more complex 
machinery of interacting events. 1873 Symonps Gr. Poets 
ix. 295 A play of Shakspere or Goethe overwhelms us by the 
force and frequence of combined and interacting motives. 

Interaction (intarjekfon). [f, INTERACT v., 
after acéiov.} Reciprocal action; action or influ- 
cncc of persons or things on each other. 

1832 I. ‘Tavior Saturday Even, (1833) 86 The reaction, or 
rather ¢nteraction, which at present is going on between 
readers and writers. 1852 Fraser's Mlag. XLV. 264 The 
results of the interaction of so many different agencies. 1883 
G. ALLEN in Gentl, Wag. Oct. 313 The close interaction be- 
tween the vegetable and animal worlds. 

Ifencc Intera‘ctional a., of, belonging to, or 


characterized by, interaction. 

1886 J. F. Smituy in Zucycl. Brit, XX1. 412/1 The sum of 
being consists of the two systems of substantial forms and 
interactional relations. 

Interactive (intorektiv’, @ [f. InrERacr 
v., after aclive.} Reciprocally active ; acting upon 
or influencing each other. 

1832 I. Tavtor Saturday Even. (1833) 333 The Infinite 
Excellence .. comprising Interactive Causes which must 
have products possessing absolutely no affinity with any 
thing exterior to itself. 1879 H.W. Warren Xecr. Astron. 
xii. 257 Yet its interactive atoms can give four hundred 
millions of light-waves a second. 

Interadditive (intar,editiv). xonce-wd.  [f. 
InTER- 2a+ADDITIVE.] Something added or in- 
serted between or among other things. 

¢3819 Coterince Shaks. Notes in Kem, (1836) 11. 147, 
I. .understand it as a parenthesis, an interadditive of scorn, 

Interadventual, -affiliation,etc.: seeINTER-. 

+Inter-affai'r. Os. rave. [INTER- 2a.] ? An 
affair or business between two parties. 

1563 Homilies 1. Matriniony Xxxxiij, For the merchaunte 
man, excepte he firste be at composition with his factor, to 
vse his interaffares [dater edd. interfairs] quietlye, he wyll 
neytber stirre his shyppe to sayle nor yet wyll lay handes 
vpon his marchandyse. ; 

Inuter-agent (inter,z*dgént). [f InrEr- 2a+ 
AGENT.] An intermediate agent; a go-between, 
intermediary. So Inter-a'gency. 

1728-31 Gorvon Jacitus, Hist. . xcix. II. 151 By the 
interagency of Rubrius Gallus, the mind of Cecina came to 
be shaken, /6id.1v. Ixxxvi. II. 299 Domitian is believed 
to have tried, by secret interagents, to corrupt the fidelity of 
1835 Kirsy /aé. 4 /ust. Anine. (1852) II. 178 To 
believe that they may be inter-agents by which the Deity 
acts upon animal organizations and structures to produce all 
their varied instincts. 1837 Lockuarr Scott xxxvii, Had 
Scott never possessed any such system of inter-agency as 
the Ballantynes supplied. 

+I-nterail, -all, obs. forms of ENTRAIL. 

1508 Burgh Rec. Edinburgh (1869) 1. 114 Nolt heids 
nowmyllis nor interallis of thair flesche. 1610G. FLETCHER 
Christ's Vict. 11. xlviii, Wben zephyrs breatb'd into their 
watry interall. 7 

Interalveolar (intarelv7'6la1),a. Phys. [Ix- 
TER- 4a.| 1. Situated between the alveoli or air- 
cells of the lungs. 

1834 J. Forpes Laeunec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 137 Tbere was 
no infiltration or extravasation of air into the inter-alveolar 
tissue. 1896 A//butt's Syst. Med. 1. 185 Atropby of blood- 


Tbe Limpet being a strictly “intertidal organism. 1882-3 | vessels and interalveolar connective tissue. 


INTERBLEND. 


2. Situated between the alveoli or sockets of the 
teeth of a sea-urchin. 

1877 Huxcey einat, Juz. Anim. ix. 576 Besides the inter- 
alveolar muscles already described. 

|Interambulacrunmi (-cikrim). Zool. PI. 
-acra. {[InrEeR- 3.] One of the imperforate 
plates occupying the intervals of the ambulacra 
or perforate plates in the shells ot echinoderms. 
Hence Interambulacral a., of or peitaining to 
interambulacra; situated between ambulacra. 

1870 RoLteston Anion. Life 225 Quadrangular reticula- 
tions, formed by the ‘interambulacral’ ossicles. 1877 HuxLey 
Anat. Inv. Anim. ix. 569 ‘wo series of interambulacral 
plates, those in the middle of each interambulacrum being 
bexagonal. ; 

Interamnian (interye-mnian), a. [f. L. Z- 
teramnium sb. \f. tnteramnus lying between two 
rivers, f. 7zéer between + amis river) + -aN.}] Lying 
between rivers, like Mesopotamia; enclosed by 
rivers. 

1774 J. Bryant Anc. J/yth. 111. 26 Supposed to be con- 
fined to one narrow interamnian district. 1819 G. Paxton 
Mllustr. Script. (1842) I. 111 Leaving Babel on the inter- 
amnian region in which it was built. 

Intera‘nimate, v. rare. [INTER-1b.] érans. 
To animate mutually. 

a 1631 Donne Poems, Ecstasy (1650) 43 When love with 
one another so Interanimates two souls, 

interantennal, -antennary : see IxTER- pref. 

t+Interarbora'tion. O¢s. rare—'. [f. INTER- 
2a+L. arbor tree + -aTION.] Intermixture of the 
branches of trees on opposite sides. 

1658 Sik T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv. 177 Though the inter- 
arboration do imitate the Areoslylos or thin order. 

Interarch, etc.: see INTER- pref. 

Interarticular (i:ntoraiti-kizlis), a2. [ff 
InteR- 44 + L. articul-us joint.} Lying or pre- 
vailing between the contiguous surfaces in a joint. 

1808 Bropnie in Phif. Trans. XCVIII. 306 An inter-arti- 
cular cartilage is here interposed between the tibia and the 
fibula, 1872 Huxiey Phys. vii. 167 Separated by indepen- 
dent plates of cartilage, which are termed inter-articular. 
1877 — Anat. Inv. Anim, vi. 311 The..excessive narrowing 
of the interarticular regions of the sterna. ae 

Interartistic, -arytenoid, -association, 
-assure, -asteroidal, -astral, etc.: see INTER-. 

Interatomic <i:ntar,atp-mik), a. [INTER- 4a.] 
Existing or acting between atoms. 

1863 Tyxpact /feat ii. § 17 (1870) 23 The material theory 
supposes..a subtle fluid stored up in the inter-atomic spaces 
of bodies. 1889 Nature 19 Sept. 509/2 From the motions of 
the heavenly bodies down to the minutest interatemic move- 
ments in chemical reactions. 

Interaulic (intar,glik), a. vonce-wd. [f. Iv- 
TER- 4a + L. au/a hall.comt: see Auuic.] ‘ Ex- 
isting between royal courts’ (Webster). 

@ 1864 Motcey (cited in Webster’, Interaulic politics. 

Interauri:cular, etc.: see INTER- pref. 

Interaxis (intar,e'ksis). Pl. -axes (-x*ksiz’. 
Archit. [InvTER- 3.] The space between the axes. 
So Intera‘xal a., of or pertaining to the space 
between the axes, situated between the axes. 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. § 2842 The walls .. are placed cen- 
trally upon the axes..The doors, windows, nicbes, and the 
like are then placed centrally in the interaxes. /éyd. § 2843 
An illustration of the principles of interaxal division from the 
.. Villa Capra, near Vicenza, by Palladio. 

Interbalance v., etc.: sce INTER- pref. 

+Interba‘state, v. Obs. rave—*. [f. Fr. tn- 
terbast-er to quilt: see -ATE3 6.] ‘rans. To sew 
between (cotton, etc.) so as to keep in place; to 
quilt. Hence +Interbasta‘tion, quilting. 

1027 TONNEON Renou’s Disp. 210 This medicinal Powder 
interbastated in Cotten. 16€6 J. Suitu Old Age 124 The 
word 1£n isa Metapbor taken from interbastation, patching 
or piecing, sewing or clapping close together. ; 

+Interba'ste, v. Ols. rave. [a. F. inter- 
baste-r, {. INTER- 1a+baster to BastE.] = prec. 

1611 Cotcr., /uterbasté, interbasted; basted, or quilted 
betweene. 1612 Exch. J/ed. 162 Let it [a powder] bee couered 
ouer with red sarsnet, and inter-bast it, and so apply it. 

Interbed (intaibe'd), v. [IxtTER- 1a.} frans. 
To embed amongst or between, to interstratify. 

1858 Geikie ‘ist. Boulder xi. 208 The strata interbedded 
among the Coal-seams. 1879 RutLtey Study Xocks xiii. 270 
Crystalline schists, with which rocks serpentine is very 
commonly associated and interbedded. — 

Hence Interbe'dded, interstratified ; Interbe-d- 
ding, interstratification. 

1872 W. S. Symonps Rec. Rocks iv. 116 The highest inter- 
bedded igneous rocks. 1879 RutLey Study Rocks iv. 32 In 
the interbedding of lava-flows. 

Interblend (intaiblend), vw. Pa. pple. 
-blended, -blent. [INTER- 1a, 1b.] 

+1. trans. To interpose opaquely. Ods. rare—'. 

1sgr Syivester Du Bartas 1. iv. 774 Somtimes thy thick 
Orb thow dost inter-blend Twixt Sol and us, toward the 
later end. . ; 

2. To blend intimately ; to intermingle. — 

a 1849 J. C. MANGAN Poems (1859) 432 Night is interblent 
with day. 1861 Gems £. Forées viii. 208 Notices of 
plants, insects, minerals, and rocks, are interblended with 
remarks upon the peculiarities of his breakfast. 1888 R. 
Bucuanan City of Dreant vut. 169 The lilies and the roses 
interblent. 2 ; : 

8. intr. To blend or mingle with each other. 


INTERBLENDING. 


1856 Massox “ss., De Quincey 467 Where ra@nors at its 
utmost thrill aind ecstasy interblends with the highest and 
most daring moejors. 1872 EF. H. Sears Sourth Gospel (1874) 
ro ‘The first and second {divisions of the Apocalypse] inter- 
blend imperceptibly with exch other, 

llence Interble-nding ///. a. 

1892 IE. C. Stepman in Century A/ay. Apr. 826 Inter- 
blending vibrations. 1896 W. Grapven in Papers Ohio 
Ch, Mist. Soc. VAN. 134 Vhe natural and supernatural are 
not separated but interblending realms. 

Interblending (intaiblendiy). 742. 5d. Also 
6 enterblinning. [f. prec. +-1NG!.] A blending 
or mingling intimately ; intermingling. 

1591 SvLVESTER Du #artas 1. ii. 402 Lut till To-morrow, 
leave the enter-blinning Of rocky Mounts, and rowling Waves 
sowide, 1836 J. Girpert Chr, «f fonent. vi. (1852) 170 The 
unperceived interblending of cases ..in all their bearings 
mutually opposite. 1856 Friton dnc. & Aud. Gr. Voi. 
277 The interblending of these elements by land and sea. 

Inter-bourse: see IntTER- pref. 5. 

+Interbra‘ce, v. Obs. rare. [f. Inter- 1b 

+ Brace v.!] rans. ‘To embrace mutually. 

1592 G. Harvey Four Left, Sonn, To interbrace each 
other with delight. 

Interbrachial (-bré'-kial), @. (s6.) Zool. [f. 
Inter- gatL. drachi-wm arm: cf. Brachiar.) 
Situated between the ‘arms’ or rays of an echino- 
derm: =INTERAMBULACKAL, INTERRADIAL. Also 
as sé. An interbrachial part or member. 

1877 W. Tuomson Woy. Challenger 11. ii. 66 Towards the 
base of the interbrachial groove. 1895 dl thenruim 28 Dec. 

06/1 “Vhis was specially the case with regard to the inter- 
brachtals .. and joints [of a fossil crinoid]. 

Ivnter-brain. sia, [Inter- 2b.] The 
middle brain; = DIENCEPHALON. 

1887 Syd. Soc. Lex, inter-brain, the Thalamencephalon. 

Interbranchial (-breykial), 2. Zoo/, [IN- 
TEK- ga.] Situated between the branchix or gills. 

1880 GintiurR /éshes 139 Vhe interbranchial clefts have 
sometimes nearly the same extent as the branchial arches. 

Interbreathe, -bring, ete.: see INTER-. 

Interbreed (intaibri-d), v.  [INTER- 1 b.] 

1, ¢utr, Of animals of different race or species : 
To breed with each other. 

1864 Aeader No. 86.235/3 Capable of fertile interbreeding. 
1889 A. R. Wattacnt: Darwinism 2 Rooks always produce 
rooks, and crows produce crows, and they do not inter: 
breed. 1896 Llavhw. ag. May 683 Some interbreeding 
races. ; 

2. intr. or absol, To canse animals to interbreed ; 
spec. to practise breeding between the meinbers of 
two stocks. 

1859 Darwin Or7y. Sfec, til, 1872) 55 ‘Vhe good effects of 
inter-crossing, and the ill effects of close interbreeding . 
come into play. 3870 A. L.. Apams Wile Maley & Malta 
47 No doubt the ferocious propensities of the feline race 
may be overcome by constant interbreeding. 1886 C, Scoir 
ShecpJarming 22 There is much prejudice in many quarters 
against breeding in-and-in,—that is, inter-breeding too 
closely between members of the same family, 

3. ¢rans. Yo breed (offspring) from individuals of 
different species or races; to cross-breed. Also fig. 

1365 Masson Acc. Sirit. PArtlos. 62 V.ffects interbred be- 
tween thein and a particular sentiency in the midst of them. 
1889 Pall Vall G. 24 June 21 Miserable inhabitants, inter- 
bred from Chinese, lortugnese, Malay, Indian, and un- 
known Irumau jetsam. 

llence Interbree'ding 7é/. sb. and ppl. a. 

[See examples above. ] ; 

Intercadence (-ké'déns). Lath. [Inrer- 
2a.] ‘An irregular thythu of the pulse, so 
that there seems to be now aud then an additional 
interposed pulsation’ (.5j./. Soc. Lex. 1887). 

1857 in Dunctison Med. Lew. 

Intercadent (-ketdént), a. [InteR- 20.] 
Inegular or uneven in rhythm; spec. in Pash, 
Characterized by intercadence see pree.). ; 

1837 Carve Jisce., Affrnabcan (1872) V. 237 The bitter 
ugliness, the intercadent step, the trenchant breathless 
blown-up precipitation. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lev, Jittercadent, 
exhibiting the phenomena of intercadence. ; 

t+tInte‘rcalar, «. Os. Also 6 -or, 7 -air. 
(ad. L. zu/ercatis-ts: see INTERCALATE, Cf. F. z77- 
fercalatre (14th c. in Godef.).J =INTERCALARY 1. 

153z N. Licueriecn tr. Castanheda’s Cong. £. Ind. 93 
‘Vhey haue their day which they do call Intercalor, which is 
of 40 houres. 1603 Hottanp Piutarch's Alor. 1292 Reput- 
tng the third of these intercalar daies to be desasterous and 
dismall, 1653 H. Cocax Déad. Sic. 6 Vhe Egyptians have 
five interealair days. 1699 Locks Let. ¢o Sloane 2 Dec. in 
Fox Bourne Life (1876) Il. xv. 477 The remedy which | 
offer is that the intercalar day should be omitted the next 
year, and so the ten next leap years following. A 

+Intercala‘rian, 2 Ols. rare—'. [f. L. d- 
tercalart-us +-AN.) = INTERCALARY 1. 

1690 Leysourn Cuys. Jfath. 467 To inake up their Year 
of 365 days, they add at the end of the Year 5 Intercalarian 
days. 

t+ Intercalarity. Ods. vare—°, [f. next +-1Ty.] 
‘The burden of a song; the putting between, as 
the burden is between the verses’ (Blount, 1656). 

Intercalary (intsukalari), a. fad. L. z/er- 
calari-us or ¢niercalart-s, {. intercalire to NTEN- 
CALATE.] 

1. Of a day, days, or month: Inserted at intervals 
in the calendar in order to bring an inexact reckon- 
ing of the year into harmony with the solar year. 


| 


384 


In the Jewish, Greek and Roman calendars, intercalary 
days or months were necessary chiefly to adapt the luni to 
the solar reckoning of ume. Since the reform ol the calen- 
dar by Julius Ciesar tu.c. 46), an intercalary day (now 
Keb. 29) is required only once in g years; see Bisseatice 
and Lraryvran. 

3614 Rarcicn J/ist, World w. iii. § 6. 255 Ve Adar 
was an intercalarie Moneth, added, some yeares, vnto 
the other twelue, to make the solarie and Lunane yeare 
agree. «1660 HAMMOND ty Serm, vill. Wks. 1083 1V. 607 
An ..intercalury day between two months. 1777 Rovert- 
son // 1st. Amer, (1783) IIL! 120 ‘Those, which were pro- 
perly intercalary days .. were devoted wholly to festivity 
and pastime. 1850 Munivann Am, Limp. (1865) 11. xx. 407 
An intercalary month of twenty-three days was inserted, 
1881 Le. Gb. Tytork Anthropel. 334 Vhey..added to the 
12 solar inonths of 30 days 5 intercalary days to make 365. 

absol. a1834 Lame Jéisc. Wks. (1871) 451 The inter- 
calaries and otlicr subtle problems he will do well to omit. 

b. Of a year: Having intercalated days or an 
additional month. 

1648 Licutroor Clean, Ex. 20 Every third yeare was 
leape yeare, or intercalary of a inoneth added ae 33. dayes, 
which was called Veadar. 1699 Ail, Trans. XX. 558 
For Forty Vears space there should be no Dissextile or 
intercalary Vears, or as we call them Leap-years, inserted 
in the Calendar. 1876 Prayer-bk, Interleaved 69 ‘Vhe 54 
weeks of an intercalary Jewish year. 

+ 2. Of a line or stanza; Inserted at intervals in 
a composition; of the nature of a refrain. Ods, 

1659 IIasmoxp On 7's. cvii. Paraphr. Aeading, Having 
a double burthen or intercalary verse oft recurring. 1778 
Lowit /safad Vrel. Diss. 32 Vhe third line of the inter. 
calary stanza, a 1803 Braitin J try. /’ast, viii. note, This 
inter-calary line, (as it is called by the commentators,) which 
secins to be intended as a chorus or burden to the song, 

3. Of the nature of an insertion between the ori- 
ginal or ordinary meinbers of a series or parts of a 
whole; interpolated, intervening. 

1798 W. ‘Tavion in Monthly Ker. XXVIII. 489 We have 
now to mention two volumes of intercalary matter. 1858 
Canuvire /redh&. Gt. we xiv. (1872 1.137 Sigisinund.. seventh 
and last of the Intercalary Kaisers, 1882 Biturit Const. 
tny-L1o, Dict. (1893) 154 An Intercalary dividend is not 
distributed at any fixed date, and in this respect it differs 
from what is properly called an Interim dividend, 1888 
Hi. R. ReyNotps Comin. John VW. 147,2 Vhe closing words 
of our Lord's public ministry, delayed by the intercalary 
remarks of the evangelist, 

b. spec. in various sciences, as (a) of geological 
strata: Lying between the normal strata of the 
series; (4) of biological types: Intermediate in 
structure, bunt not transitional; (¢ of veyctable 
growth: Of thenature of new parts inseited among 
the old. 

1846 Owen Anat. Vertebr.1. iii. 67 But whatever modifi- 
cations these dermal and intercalary spines present above, 
the same are usually repeated below. 1875 Bexnnit & 
Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 179 Internodes.. formed at a later 
period by further differentiation and intercalary growth. 
1877 Huxtev Anat. Jnv. Antu, iii. 166 Vhat these ancient 
corals represent an intercalury type between the Henxaco- 
ralla and the Octocoralla, 1884 Bowrr & scott De Bary's 
Phaner, 261 The bundles of the leaf-trace and intercalary 
bundles. 

Intercalate (intsukale't), v. [f. L. tutercalat-, 
ppl. stem of zz/ercalare to proclaim the insertion in 
the calendar of (aday, etc.), f. z/er between, among 
+calire to proclaim solemnly: ¢f. CALENDS. Ct. 
F. tntercaler (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.>.] 

1. ¢vans. To insert (an additional day, days, or 
month) in the calendar in order to bring the current 
reckoning of time into harmony with the natural 
solar year. Also also/, 

1614 Rareicn //rst. MH osld wu. iii. § 6. 236 Intercalating in 

.¢ach eighth yeare one whole moneth. @1654 SELDEN 
Yable-t. (Arb.) 119 Twas the manner of the Jews if the 
Year did not fall out right...) to intercalate a Month, and so 
to have, as it were, two February; 1812 Woopnovse 
alstrow. xliv. 456 ‘Vo interpose, or to intercalate a day in 
a month previous to March. 1850 MeRIvALE Nom, £1up. 
11. xx, He writes to his friends at Rome to entreat them 
to hinder the pontiffs from intercalating in that year. 

2. transf. To insert or interpose something addi- 
tional, extraneous, or ont of the ordinary course, 
between the ordinary members of any series or the 
successive parts of any whole; to interpolate. 
Chiefly in passive. ; 

1824 J. Jounson Tyfogr, I]. 52 Matter..which is inter- 
caluted after the work is gone beyond the proper place for 
it. 1833 Lyect Princ. Geol. HI. 45 It has become necessary 
to intercalate new groups of an age intermediate between 
those first examined. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev, W1. 1.1, Into 
the body of the poor Tatars execrative Roman History inter- 
calated an alphabetic letter; and so they continue Vartars, 
of fell Tartarean nature, to this day. 1874 Saycr Compar. 
Philol. ii, gs A noun of number being actually intercalated 
into the root itself. 1877 R. F. Lirtiebace in Academy 
3 Nov. 425’3 Spasmodic episodes of fussy attention, inter- 
calated in habitual neglect. 


b. Geol. in pass. pple. Interstratifed, interbedded 


with the original series. 

1847-8 H. Mitirr First Impr. xix. (1857) 332 Harder 
beds of rock, intercalated with the softer ones. 1863 A. C. 
Ramsay Piys. Geog. i. (1878) 15 Marine mud and sand, 
accumulated bed upon bed, intercalated here and there with 
Strata of limestone. 

+Intercalate, fp/. a. Ols. rare—. [ad. L. 
tntercalal-us, pa. pple. : see prec.) = next. 

1690 LeyBourn Curs, Math. 4660, They add 5 Intercalate 
Days at the end of their Year. 


INTERCEDE. 


Intercalated (intd-ukaleltéed, pp/.a. [f. prec. 
vb.+-ED1,] Inserted or introduced between the 
members of an existing series. a, Of an additional 
day, month, or space of time; hence ¢ransf. of 
something written or spoken, ete.; interpolated. 

1845 Darwin Joy, Vat. v.(187y 84 An intercalated period 
of subsidence, of which we have no evidence. 1846 Jovcr 
det, Dial, Astron, xiii. g7 Vie intercalated day was called 
fis sexto calendas Marit, 1849 Loxcr. Kavanagh xxvii. 
Ir. Wks. 1886 11. 396 Dresiny little pauses of silence, and 
intercalated sighs, 1883 bversueim /.f/ Jesus (ed. 6) IT. 
529 What follows seems an intercalated sentence. 

b. Of material things ; es. geological strata, 

1849 Menremsox Silvria iv. 84 The intercalated beds of 
fossiliferous grits, 3863 Lyen. etutig. Wen viii. (ed. 3) 138 
The liquefaction of underlying or intercalated snow and ice. 
se nce fav, Tevt-bh, Geol. xi, 194. 

ntercalation ‘intoikalé'jon). [ad L. zvter- 
calalton-em, 1. of action f. intercalare to INTER- 
caLate, Cf. FF. tutercalation (1 sth c.).J 

1. The insertion of an additional day, days, or 
muuth into the ordinary or normal year; the result 
of this, an intercalated day or space of time. 

1577 Ilannison Aagland i, xiv. (1878) 1. 98 Our inter- 
calation for the leape yere is somewhat too much by certeine 
minuts. 1609 HoLtann Asam, Marcell. XXvi, i. 285 Vhe 
Romanes .. had transferred upon the priests the power and 
authoritie of Intercalation. 1764 IlaxwEn Olserz. ix, 28 
The middle of April falls almost perpetually with the Jewish 
month Ahib or Nisan, even without those extraordinary 
Intercalations the Dr. speaks of. 1876 G. F. Cuamurns 
stron, 430 Caesar, by way of securing the intercalation as 
a matter of precedent, made his initial year, 45 u.c.,a leap 

your, 

2. /ronsf. Vhe insertion of any addition between 
the members of an existing or recoguized series; 
interposition or interjection (of something additional 
or foreign) ; the occurrence of a layer or bed of a 
different kind between the regular strata of a series; 
also with o7 and f/., the thing or matter thus inter- 
jected ; an interpolation. 

1648 I}amMonxn Sco, iii, Wks. 1683 IV. 484 Intercalations 
of mercy. «21656 Hates Gold, Keim. (1608) 346 When you 
come ty any imperfection to leave him aud supply his wants 
by intercalation of some other author, 1841 Tximuer Jacl, 
Geol, 216 The intercalation of a new system of rocks between 
the carboniferous and Silurian. 1852 IT, Rockes Ae. Fatth 
(1853) 256 To say that the intercalation of iniracles in the 
world’s history is also according to law. 1880 A. R. Waciace 
Ist. Lrfe ix. 174 Successive intercalations indicative of more 
than one period of glaciation, 1882 F. Darwin in Nature 
20 Apr. 581 Increase of length by turgescence and the inter- 
calation of solid matter, 

Intercalative (intdakile'tiy, -ctiv), a. [f 1. 
mlercalal- (see INTERCALATE v.) + -IVE.) ‘That 
interealates ; spec. of a language, charaetcrized by 
inserting modifying clemcnts in the body ofa word. 

1882 in Ooitvin. 1887 C. W. Hutson Jegin. Civtlis, ii. 
23 The intercalative system of the Kel Men of .Ainerica 
being only a varicty of agglutination. ; 

Intercalatory (ints ukalateri), @. rare. [f.. 
as prec, + -ORY.] = INTERCALARY. 

1610 Hearey Sf. dae. Critic of God 547 This month 
[February] was called nothing but the intercalatory menth. 
1795-8 T. Maurice Aindostan (1820 1. 1, v. 153 It [the 
Metonic cycle}. has in it seven intercalatory months. 

tIntercale, 7. O¢s. Also 7 -call. fad. L.. 
tntercalare ur ¥. tulercaler.| = INTERCALATE w. 

1613 Percnas /lgrittage uw. iv. 102 [They] ware con- 
Stramed everie second or third yeare to intercale, or adde, 
as in Leape-yeare one moneth of 22 dayes. 1728 NiwtTos 
Chrenel, Amended \, 76 Vhe Greeks... varied the manner of 
intercaling the three months in the Octaeteris. 1826 J. R.. 
Best Sour \ears France 320 Vhey intercale, after.the wheat 
..a crop of haricots or French beans. 

+ Interca‘lender, v. Vbs. rare—).. [{,1N1ER- 
1a4+CabLeENDAI 2.) =INTERCALATE. 

1590 IL. Luovp Dia/. Daies 65 Of these sixe Hionres, every 
fourth yeare one naturall daye Is here intercalendered. 

Intercanalicular, -capillary,-carpal, ete.:. 
see INTER- pref. 

Intercartilaginous (-kastile-dzinas),  @.. 
Anat, [Ixten- 4a.] Situated between cartilages. 

1872 Cont» Dis. Throat 56 An inter-ligamentous rina .. 
and an inter-cartilaginous rina, 1880 M. MackeNxzig Des. 
Throat & Nose \. 319 Situated on the inter-cartilaginous 
portions of the trachea. 

Interca‘tenated, a. rave, [INTER- 1 bL.], 
Chained to each other; interchained. 

1830 J. Witson in Llackw. Wag. XXVIII. g21 People .. 
built up, of a quantity of intercatenated ideas given to them, 

+Intercea'sing, vé/. st. Obs. rare. [INTER- 
1a.) The action or condition of ceasing during 
an interval; a temporary cessation. } 

€1450 Mirour Saluacionn 4358 Neure ony entercessing ol 
contynuel punysshing. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin ou Deut, Pref, 
1 Solittle ought the long interceassing of so great a benefite 
..to make us to hold scorn of it. 1596 Adi. ///, v. 1. 76 
We do proclaim a rest And interceasing of our painful arms. 

Intercede (intais7d), v. Also 7 -ceed \e. 
[ad. L. zwlercéd-cre to come between, intervene, 
interfere, become surety for, in med.L. also to 
interpose on some one’s behalf, to intercede; f. 
inter between + caéére to go. Cf. F. tntercéder 
(late 16th c.).] ; ; 

L. ¢vir. Rom, List. Of the tribunes; To inter- 
pose a veto. 


INTERCEDENCE. 


1581 Savite Tacitus, //ist. ut. ix. (1591) 175 Tertullinus 
Tribune of the people interceded (no/e, interposed his nega- 
tive), 1600 Hottanp Livy vi. 245 At the first their laws 
were crossed by the interceding of their brethren Tribunes. 
1747 MippLeton Nom. Senate 160. 1853 Merivace Rom. 
Rep, viii. (1867) 216 The senators could not oppose it by 
argument; but they gained one of the tribunes to r¢ercede 
against it. are F 

+2. To come dctween, in time, space, or action ; 
to intervene. Oés. 

1578 BanistER /fist, Jan 1. 13 Betwixt y? hollow, and 
the same Process, intercedeth [f7zx/ed -cideth] a certaine 
soft and mouable Gristle. 1612 Serpex //lustr. Drayton's 
Poly-olb. i. 21 From this time till the Norman conquest ; 
‘twixt which intercedes cc.Ixx.ix. yeares. 1620 T. GRANGER 
Div. Logike 109 When one thing mooveth, and another is 
mooved, motion intercedeth. 1633 Hart Diet of Diseascd 
Iu. xxx. 368 The distance alleaged .. to interceed betwixt 
the bullet and the party thereby offended. 1677 R. Carv 
Chronol. u, i. 1. vii. 108 Between the first .. and the last .. 
there do intercede 51 Years. 1692 Rav Dissol, World u. iv. 
(1732) 127 The Beds of Sand tnterceeding between these 
Rows of Shells. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 43 The vallies 
that intercede between them. 

+ b. To pass or exist Jdetwixt persons. Obs. 

1630 Lorp Banians 10 With the courtesies interceding be- 
twixt Man and Wife. 1679 Jenison Popish Plot 13 Betwixt 
whom and myself, there had interceeded several Offices of 
strict Friendship. : 

++ 3. trans. ‘To come, pass, or lie between ; to in- 
tervene between. Oés. 

1614 SELDEN Titles /[on. 11. 1. 177 The time which inter- 
ceded Henry the first and K. John. 1671 Newron in 
Rigaud Corr. Sct. Men (1841) 11. 310, 6-6, the number 
equally interceding those limits, 6-3, and 6:9. 1728 Pem- 
BERTON WVewton's Philos. 352 The strongest reflection is made 
at those surfaces, which intercede transparent bodies differ- 
ing most in density. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 94 Vhe hollows 
that interceded the abrupted masses, 

+4. intr. To intervene by way of obstruction or 
prevention ; to come in the way. Obs. 

@ 1661 Fucer Worthies, Worcestershire wi. (1652) 172 He 
was challenged at Verona hy an Italian ..whom he had 
slain at the second weapon, had not some seasonably inter- 
ceded. 1673 Marvett Reh. 7ransp. 11.195 Subjects are 
hound ..to obey the Magistrate Actively in all things 
where their Duty to God intercedes not. 

5. zntr. To interpose on behalf of another or 
others. 

1606 Hottanpo Sueton. 266 Himselfe affrighted as it were 
with the rigorous cruelty of that punishment, would inter- 
cede in these words. 161a-15 Be. Hatt Contempl., O. T. 
xxX1. viii, I heare not one man open his mouth to intercede 
' for the offender. 1656 BramuHact Refplie. ii. 116 Lhe Em- 

erour and other Roman Catholick Princes interceded with 

er for the displaced Bishops. 1671 Mitton Sasson 920, 
1 to the lords will intercede, not doubting Their favour- 
able ear, that I may fetch thee From forth this loathsome 
prison-house. 1704 ATTERBURY Sevm. 1 Tint. ii. 1, 2, 3. 
to Our Interceding with God in the behalf of Kings and all 
that are in Authority. * 1839 Keicuttey //ist, Eng. 11. 30 
More requested him to intercede with the King. 1841 Lane 
Arab, Nts. 1. 111 The Family of the favoured Prophet shall 
intercede for me. 

+b. trans. To obtain (a thing) by intercession. 

ec. To interccde with (a person). Obs. xare. 

1632 J. Havwarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 172 Your High- 
nesse: whom I humbly beseech to intercede some remission 
for me. 1698 in Col. Ree. Pennsylv. I. 543 Had 1 known 
you had been interceded about it. 

Ilence Interce-ding vé/. sb. and pi. a. 

1600 {seeabove 1], 1611 FLorio, /utercedente, interceeding, 
suing or going hetweene. 1656 Eart Monm. Advi. fr. 
Parnass. 336 The offers and intercedings of these noble men. 
1657 W. Rano ti Gassendt’s Life Petrese 1. 26 the difference 
of the interceding Meridians might he calculated. 1848 R. 1. 
Wirsertorce /ucarnation xiv. (1852) 414 The operations of 
the interceding Word and sanctifying Spirit. 

+Interce'dence. Vés. rare—'. [f. next : see 
-ENCE.] Intervention. 

1640 Be. Revnotps /assions xxxiv. 408 The acts of the soule 
are educ’d immediately in it selfe, without the Intercedence 
of any organ whereby sensitive faculties work. 

+Intercedent, ¢. and sd. Obs. [ad. L. zx- 
tercédent-em, pr. pple. of zxtercedcre.] 

A. adj, Coming between ; intervening. 

1578 Banister //ist. Max 1. 32 A Cartilage also is inter- 
cedent, which..holdeth..them together. 1610 HEALEY S?. 
Bug. Citie of God Argt. 9g Some years passed . . before I could 
.. finish .. hy reason of many intercedent affaires. 1657-83 
Evetyn Aust. Relig. (1850) 1. 170 Her [the Soul’s] objects 
need no intercedent organ or medium between it and the 
faculty. 1727 in Baitey vol. I]. 1775 in Asn. 

B. sé. An intercessor. 

a31661 Hotypay Fuvenal 12 Some she-intercedents did 
obtain pardon of great informers for some offenders. 

Interceder (intass7daz). [f. InTeRcepE v. + 
-ER1.] One who intercedes; an intercessor; a go- 
betwecn ; one who intervenes. 

@ 1656 UssHER Az. (1658) 421 He had promised them to be 
an interceder with the Senate. 1675 3/nxhumane Murthers 
2 Whether her Daughter had heen an Interceder between 
him and his Sweet-Heart..is not certainly known. 1843 
Lytton Las? Bar. iv. vi, Warwick listens to no interceders 
hetween himself and his passions. 

Intercell (i:nteise:l), 2. [InrER- 5.] =next. 
_ 1847-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1V.120/1 Fluidintercell substance 
is nothing more than non-solidified blastema. 

Intercellular (intaise:liz/la1),a. [IntER-4.] 
Situated between or among cells. 

1835 LinpLev /frod. Bot. (1848) 1. 150 Only two cells 
form an intercellular passage, not three or four. 1845 Topp 
& Bowman Phys. Anat. 1. 92 Vhe intercellular substance is 
not as Ree fibrous tissue. 1875 Bennett & Dver 
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Sachs’ Bot. 93 The fibro-vascular bundle consists at first of 
similar cells combined without intercellular spaces. 


Intercellulary jinteiselivlairi), 2. =prec. 

1874 Cooke Fungt (1375) 255 These organs originate from 
the intercellulary tubes of the brown tissue. 

Intercensal (intaise-nsal), az. [Improperly f. 
INTER- 4 b+ L. censu-s CENSUS +-AL: the etymo- 
logical form would be zzfercensual : see CENSUAL.] 
Of, or belonging to the interval between two cen- 
suses, occurring between two censuses. 

1887 Leeds Mercury 3 Feb. 4/6 The rate of growth during 
the intercensal period has been the same as in the decade 
preceding 1881. 1891 A thenxxum 20 June 803/3 Methods 
. suggested for estimating the population of towns in inter- 
ceusal years. 1894 7imes 6 Jan. 12/1 The average annual 
rate of growth in the last intercensal period. 

Intercentral (inte:sentral), a. Phys. [Ix- 
TER- 4.a.] a. Situated between the centra of the 
vertebree: see CENTRUM. b. Connecting, or re- 
lating to the connexion of, nerve-centres: see 
CENTRE sd, 7a. 

1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 21 These vertebrae .. being 
articulated simply by ball and shallow socket joints on their 
centra and intercentral fibrocartilaginous discs. 1878 Swtth- 
sonian Rep. 419 note, A nerve tubule .. has the same 
properties whether it be of intercentral or peripheral signi- 
ficance. 1887 Syd. Soe. Lex., lutercentral nerves, nerve 
fibres which connect ganglionic centres, as in co-ordinated 
movements. 

|| Interce‘ntrum. Comp. Anat. [f. IxTER- 
3 + CenTRUM.] A wedge-shaped or chevron- 
shaped process, gencrally situated between the 
centra, occurring on the ventral aspect of the ver- 
tebral column in many Vertebrates, and especially 
in Reptiles; = HyYPAPoPHYsIs. 

1878 E. D. Core in Amer. Naturalist X11. 319 The basal 
portions of the chevron bones are continued throughout the 
greater part of the vertebral column in the Permian genera 
Clepsydrops, Metarmasaurus and Epicandylus, forming 
elements to which I have given the name of intercentra. 
1891 BouLancer in Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 115 {Yreated as 
synonymous with //ypapophysis]. 1897 Eapow in Phil, 
Trans. CLXXXVITB. 24. . 

Intercept (i-ntaisept), 5d. [ad. L. intercefpt- 
wm, neut. ot t9zlerceptus: see next. In sense 1, 
perth. from INTERCEPT v.] 

1. An interception. 

1821 J. Banim Damon & Pythias wv. ii, This hand has cast 
An intercept between him and the block! 

2. Alath. The part of a line lying between two 


points at which tt is intersected by lines or planes. 
I in WessTteR. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 18 The 
lengths .. which are cut off hy the plane .. from the axes are 
called its intercepts. 1882 C. SmitH Conic Sect. (1885) 15 
To find the equation of a straight line in terms of the inter- 

cepts which it makes on the axes. 
[ad. L. znter- 


+ Intercept, f//.a. Obs. rare. 
cept-us, pa. pple. of zztercipere: see next.] Inter- 
ccpted. a. as pa. fple. Db. as ad. 


1391 CHaucER Asérot. it. § 39 Thay mene the arch meri- 
dian pat is contiened or intercept [v.7. except] by-twixe the 
cenyth and theequinoxial. 1715 De Moivre in PAil. Trans. 
XXIX. 338 A Curve whose Ordinates..are equal to the 
Tangents of their respective intercept Arcs. 

Intercept (intoise'pt), v. Also 6 enter-. [f. 
L. intercept-, ppl. stem of zutercipére, f. inter be- 
tween + capére to take, seize. Cf. F. zxlexcepter 
(Cotgr. 1611).] 

1. trans. To seize, catch, or carry off (a person, 
ship, letter, etc.) on the way from one place to 
another; to cut off from the destinatton aimed at. 

a 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VII 28 b, Which goyng prevely 
out. .roade about the walles to viewe and see their strength, 
was sodeynly intercepted and taken of hys enemies. 1560 
Daus tr. Slezdane’s Comm. 409h, Letters. .sent at this time 
to the Princes confederated and others, hut intercepted. 
1593 SHaks. 3 //en. VJ, u. i. 114, 1.. Marcht toward 
S. Albons, to intercept the Queene. @ 1661 Futter IVorthies 
(1840) II. 515 He wrote Postils on the Proverbs, and other 
sermons, which the envy of time hath intercepted from us. 
1709 STEELE /atler No. 44 ? 7 Sir John Leak, who lies off 
of Dunkirk, had intercepted several Ships. 1847 Prescotr 
Peru (1850) 11. 233 He also posted a large body..to watch 
the moveinents of the enemy, and to intercept supplies. 
1868 E. Epwarps Xalegh I. xii. 233 The utmost endeavour 
was to be made to intercept and capture the homeward 
bound fleets. 

Jig. ers4qo tr. Pol, Verg. Eng. [/ist,(Camden) I. 162 Beinge 
intercepted bie deathe, [he] lefte this worcke to be accom- 
plished to his successor Oswaldus. 

b. To stop the natural course of (light, heat, 
water, etc.); to cut off (light) from anything. 

1545 Jove Exp. Daniel x. (R.), God will shortely intercept 
your brethe..if ye repent not. 1665 GLANvILL Scepsis Sci. 
xix. 124 Like paint on Glass, which intercepts and dyes the 
light. @1r71r Ken Drv. Love Wks. (1838) 302 Ab, Lord ! 
there is a dark cloud of ignorance spread over my soul, that 
intercepts thy beams. 1821 Craic Lect. Drawing iv. 233 To 
shadow the parts .. from which the light is intercepted. 1856 
STANLEY Sinai § Pal. xiv. 465 A hlue curtain is drawn across 
the top to intercept the rain admitted through the dome. 

+c. To interrupt, break in upon (esp. a narra- 
ttve or a person speaking). Ods. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 299 Whom the Pope 
with open mouth entercepted most arrogantly saying [etc.]. 
1588 SHaks. 77¢, 4.111. i. 40 In some sort tbey are better 
than the Tribunes, For that they will not intercept my tale. 
1644 Sir E. Derinc Prop. Sacrif. bb, Some will intercept 
me witha question. 1759 JoHNSON Kasselas xxxviii, I could 
not listen without intercepting the tale. 


INTERCEPTING. 


d. To stop, check, or cut off (passage or motion) 
from one place to another. 

1596 SPENSER State /re/. Wks. (Globe) 661/1 Garrisons . . 
allwayes readye to intercept his going or coming. 1683 
Brit. Spec. 251 A Fleet of English Vessels, sent out .. to 
intercept his passage. 1838 THirtwact Greece Il. 313 To 
destroy the bridges, and intercept the return of Xerxes. 
1855 Macautav Hist. Eng. xvi. 111.636 He was seized with 
an apprehension that his flight might be intercepted. 

+e. absol. or intr. Obs. 

1612 Rowtanos Anaue Harts 23 Till that Death doe 
intercept, Now we are horne, we must, and will be kept. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. |xi. (1739) 120 Thefts 
belonged to the Sheriffs Court; and (if the Lords Court 
intercepts not) all hatteries and woundings. 1682 WHELER 
Journ. Greece V1. 409 AS soon as we were come up, a Cloud 
of Snow intercepted between us and the most charming 
Prospect iny Eyes ever heheld. i 

2. To cut off or stop (a person or thing) from 
accomplishing some purpose; to prevent, stop, 
hinder. Const. from (inf). Now rare or Obs. 

1576 Fremine /anofpl. Epist. 314, | was intercepted and 
hindered with most grievous and sorrowfull thoughtes. 1594 
Suans. Rich. 11/, w. iv. 137 O she, that might haue inter- 
cepted thee By strangling thee.. From all tbe slaughters 
(wretch) that thou hast done. @1626 Bacon Alaxims & 
Uses Com, Law ii. (1636) 7 The party altogether prevented 
and intercepted to come by his right. 1700 Drypen Afele- 
ager § Atalanta 33 He tramples down the spikes and in- 
tercepts the year. 1784 Cowrer 7a@sé1. 514 Snug inclosures 
in the sheltered vale, Where frequent hedges intercept the 
eye. 1793 JEFFERSON H’rit. (1859) 1V. 95 We have been 
intercepted entirely from the commerce of furs with the 
Indian nations. : 

To check, prevent, or cut off (the operation 
or effect of an event, action, faculty, etc.). 

1581 Muccaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 149 The embush, 
which lyeth stilf in waite to intercept our possession. 1591 
Suaxs. 1 //en. V/,1. iv. 14 Vo intercept this inconuenience, 
A Peece of Ordnance ‘gainst it | haue placed. 1618 Botton 
Florus (1636) 84 The Victory was intercepted by tempest, 
and the tryumph miscarried by Shipwracke. 1754 SHER- 
Lock Disc. (1759) 1. iv. 158 A very thick Film over {his eyes] 
intercepts all sight. 1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 286 
Causes less excusahle also intercept its influence. 

3. To mark off or include (a certain space) be- 
tween two points or lines; hence, to contain, en- 
close. sec. in AZath. (see INTERCEPT sé. 2). 

1571 Dicces Paxtom. 1. xxxi. Kja, 1 fynde 10 partes In 
my scale of altitudes, intercepted with the perpendicular 
lyne. 1647 Littv Chr. Astrol. iv. 37, I conclude that the 
Signe Y is intercepted ; for so we say when a Signe is not 
upon any of the cuspes of Houses, hut is included betwixt 
one House and another. 1686 W. Harris tr. Lemcry’s 
Coxrse Chem. (ed. 3) 390 The pores of Silver heing very 
near one another, and of a dee greater numher, do inter- 
cept less solid matter, and consequently it must he lighter. 
1760-72 tr. FJuan § Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 1.14 The numher 
of degrees intercepted between the magnetic and true north 
of the world. 1793 Smeaton £dystone L. 184 The whole 
time intercepted betwixt the first stroke upon the Rock, 
and leaving the Lighthouse compleat, was 3 years, 9 weeks, 
3. days. 1827 Hutton Course Alath. 1. 317 Any two parallel 
chords intercept equal arcs. 


4. To cut off (one thing) /vom (another), or ‘ellip- 


tically) from sight, access, etc. + Also with of 

1662 H. More Philos. W272. Pref. Gen. 13 There heing 
other properties in Body that intercepted from it the 
capacity of perceiving. 1697 Dampier Voy. 1. 478 These 
Bays are intercepted, or divided from each other, with as 
many little rocky points of Woodland, 1700 DryvpEen Flower 
& Leaf 220 Thick as the college of the bees in May, When 
swarming o'er the dusky fields they fly .. and intercept the 
sky. 1765 STeRNE 77. Shandy VII. xl, When I saw the 
gate which intercepted the tomh, my heart glowed within me. 
1814 Cuatmers /osth. Wks. (1849) V1. 197 The glass which 
now intercepts from the eye of the mind the realities of the 
future world. 

Intercepted (intoiseptéd), Af/. a. [f. prec. 
+-ED1.] Caught or stopped by the way, cut off, 
etc.; see the verb. 

1623 CocKkERAM, /utercepted, taken by the way. 1665 
Bovre Occas. Ref?. iw. xi. (1848) 235 A private Whisper, or 
the Intimation from .. an intercepted Letter. 1700 DrvDEN 
Sigism. & Guisc. 118 A glimmering and malignant light.. 
A twilight of an intercepted day. 1888 J. Inciis Tent Life 
Tigerland 133 Still lagoons of intercepted flood water. 

b. spec. tn A/ath. of part of a line or curve. (Cf. 
INTERCEPT sé. 2.) 

1702 RatpHson A/ath. Dict. App. Conic Sections ro In 
a Parahola .. the intercepted Axes ED, EO. 1706 Puituirs, 
Intercepled Arcs or Intercepted Diameters, a Term in 
Conick Sections, the same as Adscisszy. 1837 WHEWELL 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 1. 153 The mirerented portion of 
a circumference. 


+tInterce'pter. rare. [f. as prec. + -ER!.] 
One who intercepts, an INTERCEPTOR, 

1601 SHaks. Twel. N. ui. iv. 242 Thy intercepter, full of 
despight .. attends thee at the Orchard end. 161x [see 
Interceptor). 1880 Lewis & Snort Latin Dict., (nter- 
ceptor, an intercepter, usurper, embezzler. 

Interce'pting, v/. 5d. [f. as prec. +-1Ne1.] 
The action of the vb. INTEKCEPT in its various 
senses ; interception. 

1598 FLorio, /utercetti, interceptings of forfaited goods. 
1611 /bid., Intercettione, an intercepting, a_preuenting. 
1603 Knottes “ist. Turks (1638) 107 [He] laid strong am- 
bushes for the intercepting of his enemies. 1614 Br. Hat 
Epist. 1. x, His life..he accounts lent to him, tbat he may 
Bes it for his master: the intercepting of whose harmes, he 

olds both his duty and honor. 1911 Fingal! ASS. in 10th 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Conum. App. v. 142 [He] offered his ser- 
vice towards the intercepting of that great convoy. 1881 
Athenzum 1 Oct. 425/2 ‘The intercepting of the letter. 
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Interce pting, ///. a. 
That intercepts, in senses of the vb. 

intercepting carrier: see quot. 1865. Jutercepline trap, 
in house-drainage, a trap placed at or near the outfall intoa 
niain sewer, generally connected with a system of ventilation. 

1665 GLANVILL Scefsis Sci. xii, 76 We may as well say that 
the San is the Cause of the Shadow, which is the effect 
of the intercepting Opacity. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Lafomol. 
IV. 346 Jutercepting, .. when the trochanter intervenes be- 
tween the thigh and the coxa, so as entirely to separate 
them. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xvi. (1856) 125 We were 
forced to cut through some intercepting ice. 1865 Standard 
11 July, The plaintiff .. is what is called .. an entercepting 
carrier, that is to collect parcels, pack all for one town in 
one package and forward thein to the agent in that town 
who delivers them. .paying the Company by tonnage rates. 

Interception (into1se‘pfon). [ad. L. zxter- 
ceptton-em, n. of action f. tztercipere to INTERCEPT: 
sec -TION. Cf. F. tuterception (16th c., Paré).] 

1. The action of intercepting ; seizing or stopping 
(a person or thing) in the way; the fact of being 
intercepted or stopped; an instance of this. 

1599 Suaks. /fen. V, u. ii. 7 The King hath note of all 
that they intend, By interception, which they dreaine not 
of. 36x Speen //ist. Gt, Brit. vu. iv. (1623) 205 The King 
holding himselfe now sure from all interceptions. 1615 G. 
Sanpys Trav. 22 Such dispersed encounters, such long 
pursuites, interception of scouts [etc.]. 1700 Tyrrewt //ist, 
£ng. 11.892 There were.. great Plunderings and Robberies 
committed in the Marches, which they only termed Inter- 
ceptions or Seizures. 1868 E. Epwarps Aalegh I. xxvii. 
683 He had recourse to the interception of letters written 
by and to Lady Ralegh. 

b. The cutting off of anything in its natural 
course, action, extent, ctc., ¢s/. of light. 

1624 Wotton Archét.1. in Relig. (1651) 267 The Pillars .. 
will, by interception of the Sight, somwhat in appearance 
diminish the breadth. 1653 Gataker Wind. Aunot. Fer. 
41 The interception of the Tight of the Sun.. arises from 
the interposition of the body of the Moon. 1790 Beattie 
Moral Sc... i. us. § 33 Silence is the effect of a total inter- 
ception of the voice. 1860 TyNDALL Géac. 11. iii. 244 The 
interception of radiant heat, ‘ 

+c. A/ed. The intcrruption of the motion or 
passage of bodily humours. Oés. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr, Chirurg. 4ob/1 Any de- 
rivatione, revulsione, interceptione, or evacuatione of anye 
matter. 1615 CrookE Kody of Man 43 The interception of 
the Vrine is mortall. 1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. 4 Alin. 
333 The rabies. .is a madnesse..it’s cured, by interception 
[etc.}. [x855 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., Interceptio,. formerly 
applied to a kind of remedy when the motion of the hum- 
ours, and especially of the blood was interrupted ; inter- 
ception.] 

2. The fact of containing or enclosing between 
points, lines, or boundaries ; inclusion. rave. 

1665 Bove Exp. Hist. Cold ix. § 1 Made up of icy frag- 
ments cemented together, witb the interception of consider- 
able cavities filled with air. J/od. The line between tbe 
points of interception, ; 

Interce‘ptive, cz. [f ppl. stem of L. suter- 
cipere : see INTERCEPT v, and -IVE.] Having the 
quality of intercepting. 

1819 Foster Pop, /gnorance (1834) 143 The awful inter- 
ceptive lines of that other arrangement. 1860 RussELL 
Diary India \. 291, | repaired once more to the Dilkoosha 
only to find the dust more hopelessly interceptive than 
before. 1881 Argosy XXXII. 148 To peer round obstructing 
pyramids of plants or interceptive dishes of grapes. 

nterce’ptor. [a. L. infercepror, agent-n. f. 
tntercipére to INTERCEPT.] One who or that which 
intercepts. 

1598 Florio, /tercetlore, a preuenter, a forestaller, an 
encrocher, an interceptor [1611 intercepter]. 1790 Anna M. 
JOHNSON Monmouth 11}, 116 She.. followed her furious 
Interceptor to the house. 3884 /fealth Exhib. Catal. 50/1 
Sewer Gas Interceptors..Grease Interceptors. Mud Inter- 
ceptors. 1894 H. D. Lrovp Wealth agst. Commw. 375 People 
had been digging oil wells for 20 years that all the value 
might flow into the bank accounts of a few interceptors, 

Interce'ptress. vare—*. [f. INTERCEPTOR 
+-Ess.] A female interceptor. 

1889 Universal Kev. Sept. 37 Tbe interceptress soon would 
lack her eyes. 

Intercerebral, etc. : see INTER- pref. 

+Interce'ss, v. Obs. [f. L. zztercess-, ppl. 
stem of tntercédére to INTERCEDE.] @. zutrv. To 
intercede. b. trans, To intercede with. 

1556 Hevwoop Spider § F. Qij, But natures zeale I set to 
intercesse To you for me without moe wordes of me. 1589 
Warner 4/6, Eng. uu. Prose Add. (1612) 331 With great 
terrour and deuotion intercessing the Gods. 1624 GEE Foot 
out of Snare 32 They earnestly intercessed our Lady for him. 

+Intercessa‘tion. Obs. rare. [INTER- 2b.] 
Cessation for the time; intermission. 

1659 H. More /mmort, Soul (1662) 125 Hf there was ever 
any intercessation of them {perceptive. functions) in the 
astonishments of Death. 1680 — Afocal. Apoc. 170 The 
intercessation of Paganism, when the Empire becomes 
Christian. 168: — £xf. Dan. v1. 185 An Intercessation of 
War is intimated, : 

Intercession (intoise‘fon), 5d. [ad. L. znter- 
cession-em, n. of action f. ztercédéve to INTERCEDE. 
Cf. F. zutercession (Godef. Compi.). 

Sense 1 does not occur in ancient L.; it is found in F. 
from 15tb c.] 

i, ib The action of interceding or pleading on 
behalf of (vare/y against) another ; entreaty, soli- 
citation, or prayer for another; mediation. 

1534 Tinpace Kom, xi. 2 What the scripture sayth by the 
mouth of Helias, how be maketh intercession to God agaynst 


[f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] | 
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Israel. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V4 77141. I willsend to the 
kyng, and make humble intercession for your pardon. 1588 
ID. Rocers in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. uu. IIL, 145 Certaine 
goodes .. confiscated the day before } came, were by 
my quicke intercession all released. 1659 WittsrorD 
Scales Comm., Archit. 36, 1 will here interpose a few lines 
betwixt them and the copy, as an intercession for the 
Printer, who is less culpable. 1725 De For Voy. round 
World (1840) 79 It was upon my seeming intercession that 
he gave consent. 1865 IickeNs A/ut. fr. 1. villi, He came 
back to make intercession for his sister. 
b. sfec. in religious use: Intercessory prayer. 

1508 ])unpar Poems viii. 26 Pray now for hin .. And for 
his saull mak intercessioun Unto the Lord tbat hes him 
bocht so deir. 1526 Tinpare /fed, vii. 25 He ever liveth to 
make intercession for vs. 1534 —1 Zy. ii. 1, I exborte 
therfore that .. prayers, supplicacions, intercessions, and 
gevynge of thankes be had for all men. 1645 Ussuer 
Body Div. (1647) 350 We are also bound to pray like- 
wise for others; whicb kinde of prayer is ele Inter- 
cession. 1726 Law Serious C. xxi, Intercession is a great 
and necessary part of cbristian Devotion. 1782 PritstLey 
Corrupt, Chr, 1. iv. 377 Justinian [made) use of the inter- 
cession of the virgin. 1848 R.I. Witperrorce /ucarnation 
ix. (1852) 214 We are to address God only through Him 
whose Intercession as man is the ground of our hope. 

+c. Loosely used for a petition or pleading on 
one’s own behalf. Oés. 

1600-20 Dunear Poems xiii. 54 Thair cumis 3ung monkis 
«.» Thay ar so humill of intercessioun, All mercyfull wemen 
thair elrandis grantis. a1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VII 45’, 
He was content at his intercession to departe, 1742 Firtp- 
Inc FJ. Andrews iw. xv, Unbuttoning his coat at the inter- 
cession of the company. 

II. In other senscs, repr. ancient L, zztercessio. 

2. Kom. //ist, The action of intcrposing a veto: 
cf. INTERCEDE v, I. 

1573-80 Baret Aly, } 202 To make Intercession, to let, 
intercedo, 1747 MippLeton Kom. Senate 160 The general 
law of these intercessions was, that any magistrate might 
inhibit the acts of his equal, or inferior, 1753 CuamBers 
Cycl. Suppl. Intercession, .. was used in anuent Rome, for 
the act of a tribune of the people, or other magistrate, by 
which he inhibited the acts of oiier magistrates; or even in 
the case of the tribunes, the decrees of the senate. 1843 
Penny Cycl. X XV. 202/1 In this year [8.c. 394] we meet 
with the first instance of the intercession (veto) of one 
tribune rendering the resolution of his colleagues void. 

+3. A coming or existing among or between; 
intcrposition, intervention. Ods. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. v. 20 Whose extreames, to wit, 
fixed and volatile, of the sulphurus salt or the niterus .. are 
coupled together by intercession. 1638 Witkixs New World 
ik eels 30 The Bones ..and the Flesh ..are not joined 
together but by the Intercession of Membranes. 

4. Rom. Law, (Sec quot.) 

1875 Poste Gaius in. (ed. 2) 399 Intercession is the as- 
sumption of liability for the debt of another person by nego- 
tiation or contract with bis creditor. 

© &. c=INTERCESSATION; intcrmission. Odés. 

1572 Latimer's Serm, Lord's Prayer iii. 8 We must call 
upon God witbout intercession. — Serm. Lincoln iii. 87 
We must pray at all times without intercession [ed. 1562 
intermission 1 both cases). 1661 Except. agst. Liturgy 7 
Whence are caused many unnecessary intercessions and 
abruptions. a 1683 Owes Expos. Heb. (1790) III. 394 There 
was an intercession of its administration for seventy years. 

+ Intercession, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. 
sb.: cf. OF. tutercesstonner (Godef.).] intr. To 
make intercession. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 49 Violently, eagerly haue 
I intercessioned ynto her, to gatber herselfe vnto mee. 

Intercessional (intozse‘fanal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to intercession. 

1845 J. A. James in Ess. Chr, Union iv. 207 That touching 
intercessional petition. ; ; 

Intercessionary (intoise'faniri), a. [f. as 
prec. +-ARY.] Employed in intercession. 

1861 Lytton & Faxe Yanuhduser 109 Thine interces- 
sionary Saint while now For thee she sues about the Tbrone 
of Thrones. : 

+Interce‘ssionate, v. ds. 
-ATE 3 7.] 

l. intr. To make interccssion; =INTERCEDE v. 

1593 NasHE Christ's 7. (1613) 105 They haue but one 
boure to intercessionate for their soules. 1598 Torte Alba 
(1880) 67 Yet Ile not Ieaue to intercessionaie, To her hard 
Breast, for my too gentle Hart. 1623 CockeRam, /ater- 
cessionate, to intreat for one. 

2. trans. To intercede with, entreat. 

1594 NasHEe Terrors Night G iijb, They.. neuer ceased 
extensiuely to intercessionate God for his speedie recouerie. 

+Interce'ssionment. Oés. rare—’. [f. IN- 
TERCESSION v, + -MENT.] Making of intercession ; 
intercession. 

1593 Nase Christ's 7. (1613) 187 With one vnited inter. 
cessionment, thus reconcile your selues vnto him. i 

Intercessive (intaise'siv), @. (ad. late L. zz- 
tercesstu-us (Cassian), f. zutercess4, ppl. stem of 
interccdére to INTERCEDE: see -1VE.} Character- 
ized by intercession ; intercessory. 

1624 Heywoop Gunatk. mn. 155 By Polycrita’s intercessive 
intreaties surprized Diognetus scapes with life. 1814 Mrs. 
J. West Alicia de Lacy 1. 215 The delightful music of 
praise and intercessive prayer. 

Intercessor \intaisesaz). [a. L. zutercessor, 
agent-n. from zztercedére to INTERCEDE. In sense 1 
not used in ancient L., but in OF. evtrecessor 
(13th c.), éztercesseur (16th c.).] 

1. One who intercedes or interposes on behalf of 
another; a mediator. 


[f. as prec. + 


INTERCHANGE. 


1482 Wonk of Evesham (Arb.) 91 The whyche schulde be 
deuowt and meke intercessours to god bothe for hym that 
byn a lyue and for hym that byn dede. 1665 MAntey 
Grotius’ Low C, Warres 360 He would advise with the King, 
to whom he would also be an Intercessor, fur attaining such 
things as related to the Peace. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. m1, 219 
On mans behalf Patron or Intercessor none appeerd. 1769 
Rosertson Chas. V (1796) II]. x. 220 Charles .. eluded a 
demand made by such powerful intercessors. 1868 Free- 
MAN Vor". Cong, II. vii, 103 Beorn was persuaded to under- 
take the office of intercessor with the King on Swegen’s 
behalf. ‘ 

b. In religious usc: One that intercedes with 
God for man ; a Mediator. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 178 And that we sholde 
make the holy sayntes in heuen our intercessours. a 1540 
Barnes bVAs, (1573) 337/1 If you wyll bee Christes, make 
hym alonely your mediatour and your intercessour to the 
father of heauen. 1606-94 Soutn Twelve Sexm. 11. 73 
Some great Umpire, and Intercessour, to open him a new 
way of access to God. 1703 S. Crarxe Avid. Prop. xiii. 
(R.), It cannot be thought unreasonable. .that a mediator or 
intercessor should be ay inted between God and man. 1856 
Mrs. Conant Eng. Bi 1 iv. (1881) 29 Saint worship 
. had substituted, for the one Mediator, a countless army of 
intercessors in the Saints of the Romish Calendar. 

+2. Onc who intervenes between parties; an 
intermediary; a go-betwcen, Ods. 

1554 Act 1 §& 2 Ph. & Mary c.8§ 25 We.. make most 
humble Suit unto your Majesties to be likewise Means and 
Intercessors, that all Occasions of Contention .. may .. be 
abolished. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 362 By inter- 
cessours he was assured unto the Duke of Beiar his brothers 
daughter. 1598 Florio, /nfercessore, an intercessour, one.. 
that sues, that goes betweene,..a mediator. 

3. Lccles. (See quot.) Oés. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl. s.v., Jntercessor is also a term 
beretofore applied to such bishops, as, during the vacancy of 
a see, administered the bishoprick, till a successor to the de- 
ceased bishop had been elected..'he tbird council of Car- 
thage calls these futerventors. 

Intercessorial (intoisesderial), a ([f as 
next+-aL.}] Of or pertaining to an intercessor. 

1776 Be. Horse Coomm. Psalms ii. 8. 1860 Pusey Win. 
Proph, 538 The priest's office was to stand before the Lord, 
his intercessorial office to offer gifts and sacrifices for sin. 
1863 Le Fanu Jo, by Churchyard (ed, 2\ 11. 197 A kind of 
graceful, intercessorial relation to the object ce his highly 
prudent passion. 

Intercessory (inteise'sori), a. [f. L. type 
*intercessort-us, 1, intercessor, in OF. intercessoire : 
sce -ony.] Having the function or purpose of in- 
tercession ; that interecdcs or pleads for others. 

1576 Fremixnc Panopl. Epist. To Rdr. ep vb, Of letters .. 
Intercessorie, Commendatorie. .there be sundrie sortes. 1720 
Earsery Mod, Kanat. 39 Vhe Lord’s Prayer has an inter- 
Pie | petition for our enemies, 1782 Prirsttey Corrupt. 
Chr. 1. 1. 161 His solemn intercessory prayer before his 
death. 1841 Trencu Paradies (1860) 323 It is here inter- 
cessory prayer, prayer for the needs of len in which we 
are bidden to be instant, 


Interchaff, ctc.: see INTER- pref. 
+Interchain, v. Os. rare. Also 7 enter-, 
[IsTer- 1 b.] ¢vans. To chain or link one to 


another. 

1 Suaxs, A/ids. V. U1. ii. 49 (Qo. 1600) Two bosomes in- 
terchained with an oath So then two bosomes, and a single 
troth. 31603 Frorio Afontaigne u. xi. (1632) 237 Vices, 
errors..for the most part entertaine and enterchaine them- 
selves one with another. @1649 Drumo. or Hawt. /’oems 
Wks, (1711) 13/1 This moon, that sun, Those lesser fires... 
Be but the same, which under Saturn's reign Did the ser- 
pentine seasons interchain. 

Also 6-7 


Interchange (i:ntoztféindz*, sd. 
enter-, (6 -chaunge). fa. OF. entrechange 
(Godef.), f. extrechangier: see INTERCHANGE v.] 
The act or fact of interchanging. 

1. The act of exchanging reciprocally; giving and 
receiving with reciprocity ; reciprocal exchange (of 
commodities, courtesies, ideas, etc.) between two 


persous or parties. 

1548 Lo. Somerset £ fist. Scots Bjb, What can be more 
offered and more profered, tben entercourse of merchaun- 
dises, enterchaunge of mariages. 1594 SHAKs. Rich. ///, 
v. iii, 99 Ample enterchange of sweet Discourse. 1611 — 
Wrint. T.1. i. 30 With enter-change of Gifts, Letters, louing 
Embassies. 1632 Heywoop 15¢ Pt. Jron Age i. Wks. 1874 
III. 309 In hostile enter-change Of warlike blowes. 1791 
Cowrer Odyss. vi. 463 With nimble interchange They 
pass’d it [the ball) to each other. 1804 Eart Lavpberb. 
Publ. Wealth (1819) 353 Promoting an interchange of com- 
modities betwixt two countries, 1885 .anch. Exam. 28 Feb. 
6/x Tbere was a remarkable interchange of courtesies be- 
tween the two Houses of Parliament to-night. : 

2. The change of cach of two (or more) things, 
conditions, ctc. for the other, or of one thing, etc. 
for another; the taking by each of the place or 


nature of the other. 

1581 T. Watson Centuric of Loue xix. (Arb.) 85 How 
faine my soule an intercbaunge would make Twixt this her 
present State and Limbo Lake. 1638 Dresim. or Hawtn, 
Irene Wks. (1711) 169 What gain you by your enter- 
change of war for peace? 1830 Herscuer Stud. Nat. 
Phil, 318 The experiments..are all perfectly explained by 
Prevost's theory of reciprocal interchange. 1885 CLopp 
Myths & Dr. 1. v. 91 Lower races still ascribe power of 
interchange to man and brute. ; oe 

3. Alternate or varied succession in time, order, 


or space; alternation, vicissitude. 

1589 Mirr. Mag., Warwick ii, My fame and shame her 
[Fortune's] shift full oft hath shaked, By entercbaunge alow 
and vp aloft. 1581 J. Bert Haddon’s Anszw. Osor. 481 b, 


INTERCHANGE. 


As after light, followeth darkenesse, and after Calme come 
Clowdes: even so the whole course of this lyfe, hath his 
continuall enterchaunges. 1633 Eart Mancu. Ad Mondo 
(1636) 8 In the courses of my life I haue had interchanges : 
the world it selfe stands upon vicissitudes. 1667 Mitton PL. 
1x. 115 Sweet interchange Of Hill and Vallie, Rivers, Wood 
and Plaines, Now Land, now Sea. 1847 J. Witson Chr. 
North (1857) 11, 1 How endless the interchange of woods and 
meadows. 1874 Symonps Sé. /taly & Greece (1898) I. v. 87 
Red anemones. .with interchange of blue and lilac buds. 

4. attrib. in reference to the passage of traffic 
from one railway line to another, as zwlerchange- 
service, stalion, etc. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 14 Apr. 9/1 The fares and rates to be 
.. charged in respect of through hooking and interchange 
service. 31892 Daily News 7 June 6/1 Nearly 4,000 persons 
availed themselves of the interchange station with the Great 
Eastern Company's Chingford line at Hackney. 

Interchange (inta1t{é'ndz), v. Also 4-7 
enter-, (4 entre-, 5 entyr-), 4-6 -chaunge. [a. 
OF. entre-changier to change, disguise (Godef.), f. 
entre- (INTER- 2) + changier, changer to CHANGE.] 

1. trans. Of two persons or parties: To exchange 
(commodities, gifts, courtesies, words, etc.) with 
each other; to give and receive in reciprocity. 

€ 1374 CHaucer 7 roylus 111. 1319 (1368) Sone affter this, 
spake they of sundry thinges.. And pleying enterchaungeden 
hir ringes. 1534 More Comf. agst. Trib, 1. Wks. 1170/1 
Wyshed I..that wee hadde more often enterchanged words, 
and parted the talkyng betwene vs. 1593 SuHaxs, Lucr. 70 
The sovereignty of either being so great, That oft they inter- 
change each other’s seat. 1624 Carr. Smity Virginia wv. 142 
‘Then we interchanged presents. 1661 Boyle Style of Script. 
(2675) 140 Vhe texts of the Bible interchange light with 
one another. 1708 J. Puiwirs Cyder un. 73 Amicable Talk, 
and moderate Cups Sweetly interchang’d. 1820 W. Irvinc 
Sketch Bk. 1. 20 There were repeated cheerings and saluta- 
tions interchanged between the shore and the ship. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. ix. I]. 543 They .. interchanged 
opinions freely, and interchanged also good offices in perilous 
times. 1884 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 509 The great ohject now, 
is not to conquer, hut to produce and interchange. 

b. Of one person or party: To exchange (some- 
thing) z2¢A another person. 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. 1. ix. E ij, 1 thoughte to inter. 
chaunge a worde. 1620 Heacey St, Aug. Citie of God 1. 
xvi. (1620) 12x Soone after perished hee himself, hauing 
enterchanged a many la with his foe. 1673 Lady's 
Call. 1. v. $1 It do’s in a sort communicate and enterchange 
properties with him. 1805 Sir E. Berry 13 Oct. in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 118 note, 1 interchanged signils with 
His Majesty's Ship, L’Aimable. 1853 J. H. Newman //?st. 
Sk. (1873) I]. 1. ii. 49 The Romans interchanged embassies 
with its sovereign in the reign of.. Justin the younger. 

2. To put each of (two things) in the place of the 
other; to transpose or makc an exchange between ; 
+ also, to exchange (one thing) for another; +to 
change (clothes). 

c 1374 Cuaucer Soeth, ut. pr. ii. 51 (Camb. MS.) And ther 
ben folk pat entrechaungen the causes and the endes of 
thyse forseyde goodes As they pat desyren rychesses to han 
power and delytes. 1593 SHaks. 3 //en. V’/, 1v. vii. 3 Once 
more I shall enterchange My wained state, for Henries 
Regall Crowne. 1676 Vemrie Let. to Sir J. Williamson 
3 Apr., Greffier Fagel came to me from the States, to 
desire me, That I would interchange the Swedish Passports 
and theirs, which were hoth in my Hands. 1855 PusrEy 
Doctr. Real Presence Note G. 87 Our Saviour interchanged 
the names: and tothe Body gave the name of the symbol, 
and to the symhol that of the Body. 1863 Wricut £ss. 
Archzol. 11. xvi. 76 £ and r were constantly interchanged 
inthe languages of the middleages. 1875 Ousetey Harmony 
iii. 52 It is allowable occasionally to interchange dissonant 
notes in a fundamental discord. 

3. To catse (things) to follow each other alter- 
nately or in succcssion; to alternate. 

1g61 T. Norton Calvin's /ust. u.146 As if they should 
quarell with God .. for that his wil was to haue enterchanged 
courses betwene winter and sommer, hetwene day and 
nighte. 1600 Fairrax Zasso xv. liv, Not as elsewhere now 
sunshine bright, now showres, Now heat, now cold, there 
enterchanged weare. 1874 SymMoxps Sk. /taly § Greece 
(1898) I. i. 9 Some sad and sombre moments should be inter- 
changed with hours of merriment. 

b. zutr. To alternate wih; tto change or be- 
come by turns. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 116/1 To Entyrchaunge, alternor. a 1586 
[see INTERCHANGING Jf/. a.]. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 697 Those 
{Insecta] that Enterchange from Wormes to Flyes in the 
Summer, and from Flies to Wormes in the Winter, 182z2- 
Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 611 Quartan ague. . occasionally 
interchanges with dysentery. 

Interchangeabi'lity. [f.next+-iry.] The 
quality of being interchangeable ; interchangeable- 
ness. 

3805 in W. Perry Dict, 1884 American VII. 313 The 
principle of the interchangeability of parts in machine con- 
Struction. 1886 SymMonps Henaiss. [t., Cath. React. (1898) 
VII.ix. 78 The interchangeability of types in living creatures. 

Interchangeable (intaa,t{é-ndgzab’l), a. (adv. 
and sé.) Also 5-7 enter-, 5-6 -chaungeable. 

[a. OF exttrechangeable( Godef.): see INTERCHANGE 
v. and -aBLE. Mod.F. has zxterchangeable (1870 
in Littré Swpp/.) perh. from English.} 

+1. Given, done, caused, or exhibited, by each 
side to the other; mutual, reciprocal. Oés. 

¢ 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 2999 Eure [=ever] enterchaung- 
ableenvy. 1542-3 Act 34635 Hen. V///, c. 18 Indentures 
interchangeable, sealed with the seales of suche parties. 157% 
Dicces Pantom. 1. Nefin. ‘jb, Proportion is a mutuall or 


enterchangeable relation of two magnitudes. 1594 J. Dick- 
ENSON A7isbas (1878) 83 Shedding teares, enterchaungeable 
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tokens oftheir mutuallioy. 1665 G. Havers P. della Valle's 
Trav. E. India 77 Vhey have great correspondence by in- 
terchangeable Ambassies and Presents. 

+ b. asadv.: Mutually; = INTERCHANGEABLY I. 

1465 in Tytler //ist, Scot. (1864) 11. 388 Ather of yhe 
pairtis hes geffyn till udiris, yair bodily aithis .. and enter- 
changahle, set to yair selis. 1496 Newminster Cartul. 
(Surtees) 196 Ye said Alex. and Robert enterchaungeable 
hath set to our seales. 31644 StincsBy Diary (1836) 128 
Hereupon articles were drawn and interchangeable signed. 

+2. a. Of two or more things: Coming or 
following in place of each other; alternating, suc- 
cessive, varying. Obs. 

156: T. Norton Calvin's /nst. 111. ii. (1634) 269 Therefore 
of necessity distrust and good hope must hy enterchangeable 
courses reigne in thy minde. 1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary 
1. (1625) 26 They have their Consuls, ‘Yribunes, Pretors .. 
and other interchangeable offices, as sometimes had Rome. 
3658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv. 181 Darknesse and 
light hold interchangeable dominions, and alternately rule 
the seminal state of things. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 
I., Interchangeable vicissitudes of sunshine and rain. 

+b. Of one thing: Subject to change from one 
condition, state, etc. to another; changeable. Ods. 

1573-80 Baret Al. I 203 The Interchangeable course of 
pleasure, /aboris ac voluptatis vicissitudo. 1607 ‘YoPSELL 
Fours, Beasts (1658) 79 Very beautifull to behold, by 
reason of the variable and interchangeable skin, being full 
of spots. 1749 F. Saitu Voy. Disc, I. 43 Interchangeable 
Weather, from one Day excessive hot. .changing to another 
Day intensely Cold. 

3. Of two things: Capable of being put or used 
in the place of each other; admitting an exchange 
of place or function. Also, of one thing: That 


may change placcs wth some other thing. 

@ 1569 Kixcesmvee Con/?. Satan (1578) 38 Thou art saved, 
thou art delivered, for these are interchangeable wordes, one 
self-same In speach. 1768-74 Tucker /.¢. Nad. (1834) II. 282 
Personality is what makes a man to be himself, can never 
he divested .. nor is interchangeable with that of any other 
creature. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 205/1 In this 
process heat and time are, to a certain extent, interchange- 
able commodities. 1888 Glasgow Even. Times 27 Aug. 4/2 
A convertible driving phacton, fitted with interchangeahle 
seats. 1897 F. Hatt in Nation (N. Y.) LXIV. r05/2 Not 
one .. recognizes it [for the nonce) as interchangeable with 
‘for the occasion ’, 

b. Capable of being exchanged or bartered. 

1826 T. Tooke State of Currency 87 Commodities which 
are interchangeable with other countries. 

@. as sb. in fl. 

1823 Lane Lett. xii to Wordsworth 111 A, Band C make 
a party. Adies. [3 not only loses A, but all A's part in C. 
C loses A’s part in B, and so the alphabet sickens by sub- 
traction of interchangeables, 

Intercha’ngeableness. [f. prec. +-NESS.] 
The condition of being interchangeable ; liability 
to interchange ; altcrnation, variation. 

1627 Be. Hatt Art Div. Medit. viii, Being, without all 
interchangeablenesse, bent vpon the same discourse, the 
mind must needs grow weary. 1652-6z HeyLin Cosmogr. 
i. (1682) 56 After much vicissitude and interchangeableness 
of affairs. 1810 Husxisson Currency 144 Nothing but 
its interchangeableness with cash can now restore [the credit 
of paper]. 1878 Epison in V. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 529 
Having proper regard for the perfect interchangeableness of 
the various working parts of the apparatus. 

Interchangeably (inta1t{Z'ndgabli), adv. 
[f. as prec. + -L¥%. Cf. OF. extrechangeablement.] 

1. By way of exchange, reciprocity, or return 
between two parties, or of mutual correspondence 
between things; mutually, reciprocally, respec- 
tively. Now rare; formerly freq. in the wording 
of legal compacts (see quots.). 

[1351 Treaty betw. England & France (Godef.), En 
tesmoing de les choses les chivalers .. ont mis enterchange- 
ablement lours seaulx a ceste presente cedule.] ¢ 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Machor 1087 E-fture all be cumpany has kissit 
entrechangeably. 1495 Act 11 //en. 1/1, c. 39 Preamble, 
[Indentures} Yeven enterchaungeably aswel under the seale 
of oure seid Sovereign Lord, as the seale of the seid Ed- 
mond. 1547 Nezminster Cartul. (Surtees) 315 The seyd 
partyez .. enterchaungeably haue putt theyr Seales. 1637 
Heywoop Dialogues 1. Wks. 1874 VI. 96 Mate..is a word 
That Sailers interchangeably afford To one another. 1710 
STEELE Tatler No. 199 P 7 Yo which we have interchange- 
ably set our Hands, Hearts, and Seals, this 17th of July 1710. 
3786 JerreRson IV rit. (1859) 1.514, I put several together my- 
self, taking the pieces at hazard .. and found them to fit 
interchangeably in the most perfect manner. 1854 De 
Quincry A utobiog. Sk. Wks. I]. 283 Defiances..carried on 
interchangeably between barn-door cocks. 

2. Alternately, in turn, one after the other. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 116/1 Entirchawngeably, alternatim. 
1s8r LamBARDE :zren. iv. xix. (1588) 598 It is very likely 
that therupon the same [Sessions] were first kept inter- 
changeably at two sundry townes. 1669 Evetyn Diary 
9 July, There follow'd divers panegyric speeches both in 
prose and verse, interchangeably pronounc'd by the young 
students plac’d in the rostrums. 17:0 STEELE 7atler No. 
179 P 8 Along the Gravel Walk, I have ranged interchange- 
ably the Bay, the Mirtle, the Orange. 1744 A. Dosps 
Hudson's Bay 12 All the Month of December was inter- 
ener three or four Days cold, and then a temperate 

rost. 

b. fer. (See quot.) 

1882 Cussans //er. vill. (ed. 3) 129 When Charges are 
placed in parallel lines, so that the head of each appears 
between the tails of two others..they are said to be /xfer- 
changeably posed. mi 

ce. With interchange of state, condition, colour, 
etc. 

1776 Br. Horne Com. Psalms \xviii, 13 The bright and 


INTERCIDENTAL. 


beautiful plumage of an eastern dove, glistering inter- 
changeably, as with silver and gold. G 

3. By way ofinterchange of two (or more) things, 
each taking the place of the (or an) other; hence 
of the use of words: synonymously, indifferently. 
Also const. zw77h. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xv. 230 Thus haue we three 
Articles which follow interchaungeably one another Inso- 
much that he which prooueth any one of them, doth prooue 
them allthree. 1636 Prynne Undish. Tim. 126 [He] twice 
together cals him, interchaingably, both a Bishop and Elder. 
1860 Pusey J/in. Proph. 150 Israel, the house of Israel, the 
Virgin of Israel, the sanctuaries of Israel, occur interchange- 
ably as the object of Amos's Prophecy. 1873 Earte PAz/ol. 
Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) § 516 Thereof is used interchangeably 
with of z¢ in Kings vil. 27. 

Interchanged (intazt{é-ndzd), Ap/. a. ff. 
INTERCHANGE v. + -ED1,] Mutually or reciprocally 
exchanged; + alternated, successively varied (04s.). 

1567 Martet Gr. Forest 3b, Golden Berill .. whose inter- 
chaunged greene colour resembleth almost the wan and 
yelow colour of Golde. 158: J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. 
Osor, 266 b, A certeine continuall order and enterchaunged 
course of the world. 1589 Warner Add. Eng. vin. xxxiv. 
(1612) 166 To his Grome himselfe was Grome, By inter- 
chaunged rayment. 1697 J. Woopwarp Xeltg. Soc. Lond. 
iii. (1701) 130 That by their interchanged counsels and 
exhortations they might the better maintain their integrity. 
1885 A thenwum 17 Oct. 502 3 Deserted wives, interchanged 
habies..make up an oft-told tale. 

+Interchangement. ds. 
+-MENT.] =INTERCHANGE 5d, I. 

1601 Suaxs. 7zel, A’. v. i, 162 A Contract of eternall bond 
of loue .. Strengthned by enterchangement of your rings. 
1796 Plain Sense 1. 133 Interchangement of sentiments. 
Jud, 11, 113 The interchangement of the common-place 
civilities. 

Intercha‘nger. [f. as prec. + -ER}.] Onc 
who interchanges: see the verb. 

186: THornpury 7rner (1862) 1. 398 He saw no reason 
why the mere interchanger of commodities should get more 
hy them than the planter from whose land they had come. 

Intercha'nging, v/. 5. [f.as prec. + -ING1.] 
The action of the vb. INTERCHANGE, in various 
scnses ; mutual or alternate exchanging. 

€1374 Cuaucer Soeth. 1. met. v. 14 (Camb. MS.) Whi 
suffres thow pat slydynge fortune torneth so grete entre- 
chaunginges of thinges? /éd/d. 1v. met. iv. 102 They moeuen 
.-crwel batayles and wylnen to perise by entrechaungynges 
[dcdd. A/S. -ynge}] of dartes. 1§§3 GRIMALDE Cicero's 
Offices 1. ii. (1558) 19 When he was sent to Rome aboute the 
enterchanging of prisoners. 1559 Morwync Zvony. Pref., 
The Art nf enterchaunging of metalles. 1622 Bacon ex, 
W/7 236 Hee had withall a strange kind of Interchanging 
of large and inexpected Pardons with seuere Executions. 
1895 Atheneum 10 Aug. 185/1 There is one rule enunciated 
hy Collier for the interchanging of the vowels. 


Intercha'nging, ///.a. [f.as prec. + -ING?.] 
That interchanges, in senses of the vb. 

a1686 Sipney Arcadia 1. Wks. 1725 I. 2x2 With some 
interchanging changes of fortune, they begat of a just war, 
the best child, Peace. 1660 Jer. Taytor Duct, Dubit. 1.1, 
By this relation and interchanging reason it is necessary 
that those laws should he distinguished from all others. 1839 
Bairey Festus xix. (1852) 277 The interchanging universe Of 
sense and substance, 

Intercharge, -chase, -check, etc.: see INTER-. 

Interchondral (-kgndral), @. Anal. [f. Ix- 
TER- 4a + Gr. xévp-os cartilage +-AL.] Situated or 
occurring between cartilages, esp. those of the ribs. 

1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Interchondral articulations, the 
joints between the corresponding margins of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth ribs. 

+Interci‘de, v.1 Obs. rare. [ad. L. ¢uterci- 
dére to cnt through, f. z/er between + cedére to cut.] 
a. =INcIpDEv.! 2. b. To interrupt, intermit. 

154: R. Coptann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. The syxth 
vtylyte that Galyen putteth is to entrebreake, and intercyde 
the matter. a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Alon. (1642) 112 
Yhen was not the Scepter utterly departed from lIudah,.. 
but onely intercided for a season. 

+Interci‘de, v.2 Obs. rare~). [ad. L. tnter- 
cidére to fall between, fall through, f. ziz¢er between 
+ cadére to fall.] z¢r. To fall through, fall to 
the ground, come to nothing. 

1637 R. Humpurey tr. S¢. Ambrose Pref., The travels of 
very many did utterly intercide and perish. 

+Inte-reidence. Ods. rarve—'. [f. next: see 
-ENCE.] The fact of being intercident. 

1603 Hotiann Plutarch's Mor. 618 Talking of the 
instances, the insults, the intercidences, communities of 
diseases, and all to shew..that we know the words and 
tearmes of physick. 

+Inte‘rcident, 2. Ods. [ad. L. zvtercident-em, 
pr. pple. of ztercidére: see INTERCIDE v.*] 

l. Afed, Of days in an illness: Falling between 
the critical and judicial days. 

1603 Sir C. Heypon Fud. A strol. xxi. 424 In these 20 daies 
.. the septenaries be Criticall, the quaternaries, iudictall ; all 
the rest, intercident, and of least force. 1685 BoyLE Eng. 
Notion Nat. vi. 226 She [Nature] rouses herself up to make 
a crisis .. on improper, and, as Physicians call them, inter- 
cident days, such as the third, fifth, ninth. 

2. Lath. Of the pulse: cf. INTERCADENCE. 

(Littré has F. éntercédent in this sense.) i : 

1665 Harvey Adv. agst. Plague 3 In a Malign Pestilent 
Feaver [the pulse is) thick, low, languid..quavering and 
intercident. 

So + Intercide-ntal a.=prec. 1. Ods. te 

2658 CuLpepPER Astrol. Fudgem. Dis. 22 Another time 1s 
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[f. as prec. 


INTERCIPATION. 


called Intercidental, which is a time falls out between the 
Judicial dayes and Critical. 1671 BLacrave Astrol. Physic 
22 The intercidental tiine or divident part of the circle is 
not so dangerous, as the judicial time or part. 

‘+ Intercipation. Obs. rare. {irreg. f. L. tnter- 
cip-ére to INTERCEPT + -\TION.] = INTERCEPTION. 

1583 Foxe 4.4: .1. 989/2 Excusing the delay of y® money, 
as wel as he could, by Intercipation, or other causes by the 
way incident, 

+ Interci'pient, a. and sb. Aled. Obs. [ad. 
L, intercipient-em, pr. pple. of rtercipere to In- 
TERCEPT.] A. adj. That intercepts or stops the 
flow of humours. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Alerc. Compit, 111, go It is safer in the he- 
ginning to apply our selves to revulsive, diverting and inter- 
cipient Medicines. 

B. sé, An application which stops the flow of 
humours. 

1656 Ripctey Pract. Physick 45 Intercipients must be 
laid upon the part affected. 1684 tr. Lonet’s Merc. Compit. 
Xv. 529 Some..use Jntercipients in a Periodical difficulty of 

Breathing. | 

Intercirele, etc. : see INTER- pref. 

+Interci'se, p//. a. Arith. Obs. rare. Also 
-seise. [ad. L. zntercis-25, pa. pple. of trtercidere : 
see next.] Broken at intervals, interrupted. 

€1430 Art Nombrynug (E.L.T. S$.) 13 Naturelle progres- 
sioun ay begynnethe with one, and Intercise or broken 
progressioun, omwhile begynnythe with one, oinwhile with 
twayne. /éfd. 14 Whan the progressioun interscise endithe 
in ode..as .1. 3 5, . ; 

+Intercision. Os. [ad. L. tutercisron-em, 
n. of aclion f. t2tercidére: see INTERCIDEY.! Cf, 
obs. F. tnterciston Godcf.).] 

1. The action of cutting through; section, inter- 
section. Also with av: A cross-section. 

1578 Banister /fist, A/a 1. 9 Scuered..from the Cuneall 
bone, as also from the vpper iawe, by the intercision of that 
Seame. 1623 Cockeram n, A Cutting through the middest, 
Intercision, 1726 Leoni tr. Alberts’s Archit. 111. 6/1 This 
visual Pyramid shou’d be cut off in some one part, that the 
Painter may in this part express with his lines and tints, the 
circumferences and colours which this Intercision gives him. 
Thus the person who views the painted Superficie, beholds 
a certain Intercision of the Pyramid. Picture then is an in- 
tersection of the visual Pyramid. /érd, III. 8/2 Fixing the 
place of the Intercision with ..a perpendicular Sine, I form 
the Intercision of all the Lines which that perpendicular 
meets with. : 

2. The action of cutting off the course of, stop- 

ing, or interrupting, esp. temporarily; the fact of 

eing interrupted or ceasing for a time. 

1625 Br. Mountacu Aff. Czsar1.ii. 16,1 have hin assured, 
that Arminius did hold. .not only Intercision for a ‘Time, but 
also Abscision..for ever. 1646 Sir ‘IT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
vil. xii, 361 By cessation of Oracles..we may understand 
their intercision, not absission or consummate desolation; 
their rare delivery not a totall dereliction. 1660 Jer. TAYLor 
Duct. Dubit. wv. 1. rule iii, § 9 If the course and continuance 
of the outward act be interrupted, and then proceeded in 
again, when the cause of the intercision is over. 

b. With az and p/. 

@ 1631 Donne Servz. (Alford) IV. cv. 420 They came. .to 
a stopping, to an intercision, to an interruption of the water. 
1659 Pearson Creed vi. 564 After these intercisions, the 
throne of David was continued, 1681: Baxter Ans, Dod- 
well iv. 35 If there were an intercision Of an hundred years, 
1813 [see INTERCURSATION]. 

3. Falling away, failing. (Cf. INTERCIDE v.?) 

1647 Trapp Comet. Matt. vii. 27-Yet from intercision, pro- 
lapsion, from utter and irrecoverable falling away, they are 
freed, because founded upon a Rock. 1649 Jer. TAYLor 
Gt. Exemp.u. Disc, viii. 80 The greatest danger 1s of fainting 
and intercision. 1651 J. Goopwin Red. Redeemed i. §8 An 
intercision or failing of such interposals and actings. 

Intercity, -civic, -clash, -clasp, -class, 
etc. : see INTER- pref. 

+Interclassis. Obs. rare—'. [f. INTER- 2b 
+ CLAssis 4.] An intermediate smaller ‘classis’, 
or case of book-shelves in a library. 

1678 W. Ditiincuam Let. in Willis & Clark Camébridge 
III. 464 There may he very well an interclassis against the 
midst of every window as high as the soyle of it .. to come 
as farr out as the higher classes. 

Interclavicle (inta1kle-vik’l). Anat. e 
INTER- 3 + CLavicLe.] A T-shaped or rod-like 
dermal bony plate lying on the under side of the 
sternum and attached to the clavicles, in lizards, 
crocodiles, and the lower mammals. 

1870 Roiteston Anim. Life 36 Those ‘ parosteal’ bones 
which are developed from the skin. .and form the important 
bones known as ‘clavicle’ and ‘interclavicle’. 1882 Mivarr 
Cat 470 ‘Uhere are no epicoracoids or interclavicle. 

Interclavicular (i:nter,klavi-kias), a. Anas. 
{Inrer- 4a.] Lying between the clavicles; esp. 
in tnterclavicular bone (=prec.), ligament, notch. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 199 Inter-clavicular Liga- 
ment, .. a very distinct fasciculus, placed transversely above 
the upper extremity of the sternum, hetween the heads of 
the two clavicles. 1870 Rotteston Ain. Life Introd. 53 
One [air-sac] on either side of the azygos interclavicular sac. 
1872 Mivart EZ-m, Anat. 471 The inter-clavicular is formed 
hy the coalescence of what was at first a pair of sacs. 

Interclerical, -cloud, etc.: see INTER- pref. 

Interclose, var. ENTERCLOSE, Oés., a partition. 


+Interclo'se, v. Obs. rare. [f. INTER- 1a 
+ CLOSE v,, after next.] ¢vanzs. To shut up; to 


enclose within. i ' ; 
1592 Sc. Acts Yas. VI, c. 156 Bigging of dikes for inter- 
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| closing of the saidis common passages. 1621 Fiomio, /zfer- | 


chiudere, to interclose or shut in betweene. 1680 Boytr 
Produc. Chem, Prine. w. Wks. 1772 1. 638, I see not why 
it should be impossible for art 10 interclose some very 
minute and restless particles, which, by their .. incessant 
motions, may keep a metalline Lody in the state of fluidity. 

Ilence Interclo‘sed ///. a.; Interclo'sing vé/. 
sb, Also +Interclo sure. 

1611 Frorio, /nterchtuso, enterclosed, shut betweene. 
lbid,, Interchiusione, an enterclosing or shutting betweene. 
Lbid., Interchiusnra, an enterclosure, a shutting hetweene. 

t+tInterclu de, v. Ods. AlsoGenter-. [ad. L. 
tnterclud-ére, £, inter between + clandére to close.] 

1. trans. ‘To close, shut up, block (a passage) ; 
to prevent the passage of. 

1526 St. Papers [1en. V//1, V1. 546 Mutual concurraunce 
-.canne not be hadde if the wayes of Ambassiadours be 
intercluded. 1575 Tcurnerv. /aulconrie 225 The passage 
of those spirites beeing shutte up and intercluded, the 
Creature whatsoever it be muste dye. 1669 W. Hlotnrr 
Elem, Speech 113 Like as the voice is sometimes intercluded 
by a hoarseness. 1683 Snape Anat. //orse iv. xvi (1686) 
176 Muscles set..to interclude the passage. 

2. To shut np, enclose, confine within bounds. 

1524 Wotsey Let, fo Pace in Strype Eccl. Mem, (1721) 1. 
App. xti. 23 Thinking to interclude themperors folks betwene 
both companies, 1632 Litncow raz. x. 434 Such I say, 
interclude their doctrine, betweene the thatch and the 
Church-wall top. 1806 Simple Narrative 11. 73 Vo hind 
yourself in the fetters invented by interested men, to inter- 
clude the rights of nature ? 

3. To shut off, cut off from. 

1569 Stockrr tr. Diod. Sic.1. xix. 27/2 Antigone. .thinking 
to enterclude Alcete from his footemen. 1614 Raceicn //ist. 
World IL. v. ni. § 1. 360 Demetrius... was soone intercluded 
from the Town, by those that layin ambush. 162: SANDER- 
son Serm. 1. 26, imal be ioth to inierclude the hope of 
repentance from any Sinpec. 

Hence Interclu‘ding zi/. sd. 

1586 A. Day Ang. Secretary 11. (1625) 83 Parenthesis, an 
intercluding of a sentence .. commonly set betweene Iwo 
halfe circles, as thus( ). 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692 63 
Nothing but the intercluding of the Air. 

+Interclu'sion. Oés. [ad. L. txtercliston- 


em, n. of action f. rxterclidére. sce prec.] The 
action of the vb. INTERCLUDE; shutting up. 
1623 Cockeram, /nferc/usion, a shutting vp of a sluce. 


1671 [rue Nononf. 443 The first act of hostility, by the in- 
terclusion of passages, was done by these of Zurich. 1798 
Bisset Burke 1. 411 (Jod.) The interclusion of commerce, 

+ Interclu:sive, a. Os. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. tnterclidére + -1ve.} ‘Enclosed, shut in, 
stopped ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Intercoccygeal, -college, etc.: see INTER-. 

Intercolline (intazkp'lain), a. Geol, [f. IntTER- 
4a + L. collts a hill, collinus relating to a hill.) 
Lying between hills; applied by Sir Charles Lyell 
to the hollows lying betwccn hills formed by 
accumulation of erupted volcanic mattcr. 

1858 Lyece in Prt. Trans. CXLVIII.739. 1859-65 Pace 
Mandbk, Geol. Terms (ed, 2) 258 Such intercoliine spaces 
abound in all volcanic regions of sub-aérial origin. 

Intercolonial (i:ntaskoléwnial), a. [f. InTEeR- 
4¢ + Couoniat, Cf. F. tntercolonial (1871 in 
Littré Supp/.).] Existing, carried on, ctc. between 
different colonies. 

185s in IIvoe Ciarke Eng. Dict. 1859 Cornwacus New 
World 1. 319 Half-a-dozen other inter-colonial steamers. 
1864 Sat. Kev. 31 Dec. 800/2 The outhreak of an angry 
intercolonial quarrel between Victoria and New Sout 
Wales. 1881 Limes 31 Dec. 9/4 The attitude of the Natal 
colonists was. .inconsistent with an intercolonial union. 

Hence Intercolo-nially, adv. 

1855 in Hypr Crarke Eng. Dict. 

+Intercolonna‘tion. O¢s. rare. [var. of In- 
TERCOLUMNIATION, after It. z22¢ercolonnato ‘ enter- 
collumned or set with pillars betwcene ’ (Florio).] 

1782 JEFFERSON Notes Virginia (1787) 254 A portico... 
tolerably just in its proportions .. save only thai the inter- 
colonnations are too large. ‘i 

Interco:lour, v. rare. [f. INTER-1a + CoLouR 
wv.) trans. To intersperse with colours. 

1607 Torseitt Four-/. Beasts (1658) 79 The whole body 
{is] so admirably intercoloured with variety that it is in vain 
for the wit or art of man once to go about to endevour the 
emulous imitation thereof. : 

Inntercolumn. 47rch. ? Obs. [ad. L. tnter- 
columnium (f. tnter between + L. columna 
CoLumn); in OF. entrecolumpne (1464 in Godef. 
Compl.), F. entrecolonne (1547 ibid.), It. zxterco- 
lonnio (Florio).] The space between two columns. 

1665 J. Wess Stone-Heng (1725) 42 Architects assign the 
Intercolumn of it, to exceed three Diameters. 1708 New 
View Lond. 11, 360/1 The Intercolumns are the Command- 
ments, very neatly done in gold Characters on Black. 1766 
Extick London 1V. 60 The intercolumns are painted in 
imitation of porphyry. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract, Build, 586. 

Intercolu‘mnal, 2. Avat. rare. [f. as next 

+-AL.] =next (sense 2). 

1835-6 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1.5/1 These fibres .. have been 
termed intercolumnal hands. 

Intercolumnar (i:ntaskolv'mna1), a. [f. mod. 
L. type *zntercolumnaris, f. INTER- 4a + L. columna 
CoLuun: cf. F, tatercolumnaire (Littré).] 

1. Arch. Lying or placed between two columns. 

1862 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist. § Art 76 The doors, 
windows, columns, and intercolumnar spaces. 1876 S. 
Bircn Zgyft 4x Sarcophagi and intercolumnar slabs. 


INTERCOMMON. 


2. Anat. Extending between the columns of the 
external abdominal rings. 

1842 Ik. Witson Anat. lade AM. 250 Upon escaping at 
the external abdomiual ring, it receives the intercolumnar 
fascia. 

+Intercolu‘mnary, 2. -frch. Obs. rare. [f. 
as plec. +-ARY: cf, COLUMNARY.] = ptec. (sense 1). 

1665 J. Wer Stone-Heng (1725) 58 The other inter- 
columnary, ur void Spaces. 

t+tIntercolumna'tion. 47ch. Obs, Variant 
of INTERCOLUMNIATION, [cf. COLUMNATION.] 

1664 Evetyn Ace. Archit. in /reart's Archit. 131 Inter- 
columnation signifies the distance or voyd het ween Pillar and 
Pillar. 1726 Leon AMberti’'s Archit. 11. 129/1 This new 


Arch may quite fill up the old intercolumnation, or aperture 


between the Ribs. 1757 Laxctey Lnilder's Fewelt 25 The 
proper Intercolumnations, or just Distances, that the 
Columns of every Order niust be placed in from each other. 

+ Interco'lumned, ff/. a. Obs. rave-°. 

161 }Lonio, /nfercofonnato, enter-collumned, or set with 
pillars betweene. . 

Intercolu‘mniary, ¢. 17ch. [f. as 
next + -ARY.] = INTERCOLUMNAR 1, 

1663 CitaKLeTon Chor. Gigant. 23 Where are those three 
Entrances? or how should we distinguish them from the 
other intercolumniary, or void spaces? 1849 FREEMAN 
airchit, 1, iv. 75 The intercoluniniary walls, 


Intercolumniation (i:nlaikolumniélfan). [fF 
L.antercolumnt-tnt INTERCOLUMN + -ATION,] 

]. The space between two adjacent columns or 
pillars in a building ; = JNTERCOLUMN, 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1651) 229 The distance, or 
Intercolumniation (which word Artificers doe usually borrow) 
may be neer four of his own Diameters. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 103 Dorique Pillars Archt from one to 
another, and in each intercolumniation a square stud of 
stone. 1761 London & Eutirons 11. 195 The columns are 
massy, and the intercolumniation large. 1829 Lanvor It "ks, 
(1846) 1. 483'1 The proportions of porticoes, of columns, of 
intercolumniations. ; 

2. ‘The placing of columns, with reference to the 


space between them. 

1847 Smeaton Buihder's M/an. 246 That intercolumniation 
in which the columns are placed two diameters and a quarter 
from each other. 1880 Academy 21 Aug. 139/3 Ilis ex- 
planation of the closer intercolumniation at the angles .. is 
obviously fallacious. 

Intercombat, -come, etc.: sce INTER- pref. 

Interco‘mmon, v. JTorms: § entercomen, 
entrecomon, entyrcomyn, 7 entercommon, 6- 
intercommon, (6 Sc. -oun, -one). [ad. AF. 
entrecomuner (Godef.), £. entre- (INTER- 1 b) + 
comuner to Common, COMMUNE; see thesc verbs, 
and cf, INTERCOMMUNE, ] 

+ 1. utr. To have intercourse, common dealings, 
or relations wz/k others, or with cach otlier; to 
associate wwz/k or together (cf. Common wv. 4); 
esp. in Sc. Law, to have correspondence or dealings 
with (outlaws, etc.). Obs. 

1430 Lypc. //ors, Shepe 4 G. (Roxb.) 26 That one lacketh, 
nature hath geue to another., Entercomen therefore as 
broder doth with broder. 1448 Leg. A/arch.c. 3 in Scot. 
Stat, (1844) I. App. iv. 305/2 Pat na maner of persoun..sal 
intercomoun with ony Inglis nan or woman, 1583 GoLoiNnG 
Calvinon Dent. xi.63 Mony..is that thing whereby men inter- 
common among themselues, 1§92 Sc. Acts Jas. Vl, c. 144 
Nane of our Soveraine Lordis lieges sal presume to receipt, 
supplie, or intercommoun withthem {traitors, etc.}. 1675 PENN 
Eng. Pres. Interest 15 The Lrittains and Saxons hegan to 
grow tame to each other, and intercommon amicably. 

+2. txtr. Sc. To hold conversation or discourse 
with ; to take counsel /agether. (Cf. Comsion z. 6.) 

1536 BELLENOEN Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 194 The moder, 
desiring to hring hir sonnis to concord, tuke freindis to 
intercommone on thir dehaitis. 1578 Se. -4cts Fas V/ (1814) 
III. ros Yo confer treat and intercommone with thame 
vpoun the confirmatioun of all 1estamentis within this 
realme. . 

3. *2¢r. To share in the use of the same common. 
(Cf. Comson zw 9. 

1598 Kitcnin Courts Leet (1675) 210 Inhabitants cannot 
prescrihe to Intercommon. 1679 brouxt Ane. Jenures 145 
When Horned Deasts of several adjoyning Parishes do 
promiscuously intercommon together. 1694 Cottier Ess. 
Mor, Subj. 1. (1703) 118 Where there are no Inclosures, all 
People may intercommon, without Preference or Ceremony. 
1767 Biackstonr. Coun. 11. iii. 33 Common hecause of vicin- 
age. .is where the inhabitants of two townships, which lie con- 
tiguous to each other, have usually intercommoned with 
one another. 1874 Sin G. Jxsset in Law Kep. Eq. Cas. 
XIX. 160 The end parish in this case could by no means 
intercommon with the parish at the other end. 

+4. intr. To share or participate wh others, or 


mutnally. (Cf. Common v. 3.) Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 55 The Spirits of the Wine, doe prey 
vpon the Roscide Juyce of the Body, and inter-common 
with the Spirits of the Body, and so deceiue and rob them 
of their Nourishment. a@1661 Futter Worthies, Hart. 
Jordsh. u. (1662) 22 He lived and dyed Childlesse, enter- 
commoning therein with many Worthies, who are..either 
improlifick, or have Children in genttorum vitupertum. 
/bid., London 197 He and hogs did in some sort enter: 
common hoth in their diet and lodging. 

+5. trans. Sc. Law, To denounce by ‘ letters of 
intercommuning’; hence, to prohibit (a person) 
from intercourse or communication; to outlaw. 
(Cf. InTERCOMMONING vb/. 5b, 2.) Obs. 

a31715 Burnet Own Time (1766) II, 17 The numbers and 
desperate tempers of those who wereintercommoned. 1717 
De Fore Mem. Ch. Scot. 1. 8 Citing Paul Meffen of Dundee, 


rare. 


INTERCOMMON. 


before them, and he not appearing, was intercommoned ; 
that is, every one was forbid to harbour, or relieve him, or 
converse with him, on severe Penalties. ; 
+Intercommon, sd. Oés. Also 5 entir- 
comyn, entercomen. [f. prec.] The act, prac- 
tice, or right of intercommoning \esp. in sense 3). 
1449 in Rymer Foedera (1710) X1. 244 Have. .Entircomyn 
in the ez Pasturez and Medues. ¢1470 Harpixc 
Chron. ext. i, The Soudan toke a trewce wt Kyng Richard 
..to bye all marchandise, And sell and passe saufly thither- 
ward To the sepulcre.. With entercomen, as then it did 
suffice. 165§-6in J. C. Hodgson //7st. Northumberland (1897) 
IV. 138 [The award of the arbitrators .. confirmed to] the 
tenants of the town of Anick intercommon on Acomb fell. 
Interco‘mmonable, 2. varve. [f. INTERCOM- 
MON v. + -ABLE, after CoMMONABLE.}] That may 
be used in common; commonable. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 274 For enclosing 
and cultivating those intercommonable Iands, which at this 
time occupy so large a portion of the area of the district. 


Intercommonage. [f.as prec. + -aGE, after 
Commonace.] The practice of sharing with others, 


esp. of using common pasture. 

1628 Le Gryvs tr. Barclay's Argenis 355 This enter-com- 
monage; this confusion ; not friends, not brothers, doe lon 
with quiet endure. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813 
102 The extensive downs and commons, open to a genera 
intercominonage of the stock belonging to the inhabitants 
atlarge. 1883 Law Rep. 11 Q. Bench Div. 697 The value 
of the land. .unaffected by the right of inter-commonage. 


+ Intercommoned, ///. a. Obs. [f.asprec. + 
-ED1,} a. Held in intercommonage. b. Sc. Law. 
Denounced in a writ or letters of intercommuning ; 


outlawed see the verb. 

a171§ Burnet Own Time (1765) 11. 104 Those desperate 
intercommoned men who.. wander about inflaming one 
another. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Vat. (1834) II. 78 Between 
the provinces of nature and chance, there lies a tract claimed 
by both, or shared in common between them, .. Within this 
intercommoned tract [etc. ]. 

Intercommoner. [f. as prec. +-ER], after 
ComsoxER.] 1. Onc who participates with others, 
esp. in the usc of common pasture. Chiefly in p/. 

c1sso Disc. Common Weal Cie (1893) 124 Wheare men 
are intercominers in comon feildes. a@1638 Mepe IVs. 
(1677) 20 Laying both courts into one hath made the Jews 
and Gentiles intercommoners. 1807 VascouvER Agric. 
Devon (1813) 275 A part of this common has been..wrested 
from the intercommoners at large, and now constitutes the 
character of open common-field, or of Lammas ground. 

2. Sc. Law. = INTERCOMMUNEX I. 

1567 Sc. Acts Yas. VI, c. 21 That the receipter.. and 
intercommoner with sik persones, salbe called .. as airt and 
pairt of thir thifteous deidis. 

Intercommoning, vé/ sé. [f. as prec. + 
-tnG 1l.] 1. The action of sharing, participating, 
or associating with others; esp. that of using the 
same common pasture. 

@ 1577 GascoiGne Ferd, [eronimi Wks. (1587) 236. Wee 
finde by experience, that such secrete entercomoning of ioyes 
dooeth encrease delight. 1658 Ossorn Jas. Wks. (1673) 522 
No Lord of a Rich Mannor would accept the offer of one 
more poor, upon the condition of enter.commoning. a 1668 
Sir W. Water Div. Medit. (1839) 86 It was just with God 
.. to turn his majesty to grass, to have his dwelling, and 
intercommoning with the beasts of the field. 1727 BrAvLey 
Fam. Dict. s.v. Common, 1883 Sir N. Linptey in Law 
Rep. 11 Q. Bench Div. 7oz At some time or other rights of 
intercommoning over the lands were acquired, 

2. Sc. Law. Writ of intercommoning: sce Ix- 
TERCOMMUNING 2. 

a171§ Burnet Own Time (1823) 11. rox Upon that great 
numbers were outlawed : and a writ was issued out, that was 
indeed legal, but very seldom used, called intercommoning + 
because it made all that harboured such persons .. to be 
involved in the same guilt. 

Intercommune, v. Now rave or Obs. 
Forms: 4 entre-, 5 entercomune, 6 entre-, 7-8 
intercommune. [a. AF. entrecomuner: see IN- 
TERCOMMON v., and cf. CommMuNE v. The earlicr 
stress was app. co'zmune, in later examples prob. 
comuzze' ne. | 

1. ¢ztr. To have mutual communion; to hold 
discourse or conversation with each other or with 


another. (Cf. Commune z. 6.) 

¢3%374 Cuaucer 7roylus 1. 1326 (1354) The nature of be 
pes mot nedes dryue, That men moste entrecomunen y-fere. 
1387-8 T. Usk Test. Lovet. v. (Skeat) 1. 7 Raddeste thou 
neuer howe Paris of Troye and Helaine loued togider, and 
yet had they not entrecommuned of speche. 1623 T. Scot 
Highw. God 5x Let not man presume to intercommune with 
God. 1833 [see InteRcomstuninG v6/, sé. 1]. 

+ 2. To have intercourse, relations, or connexion, 
esp. in Sc. Law, with rebels or denounced persons. 

¢ 1374 [see IsrercosimuNnine 7d/. sd, 1]. ¢1449 Prcock 
Repr. 1. x. 49 How fer..he schal strecche him silf..and not 
entercomune with eny other craft in conclusions and treuthis. 
1555 W. WatrEMAN Fardle Facions 11. xi. 241 That parte 
of Arabia. .wher it entrecommuneth with Jewry on the one 
side, and with Egipt on the other. 21639 Spottiswoop /7:s/, 
CA, Scot. 1. (1677) 376 The Noblemen..came in and made 
offer of their service, giving surety not to reset nor inter- 
commune with the Rehels. 1681 Proclam. in Wodrow 
Hist. Ch. Scot. (1722) 11. App. 78 That ye -. prohibit and 
discharge all our subjects..to reset, supply, or inter- 
commune with the said Earl 1828 Cot. Youxc in 
Bentham's Wks, (1843) X1. 8 They cannot eat or drink, 
intermarry and intercommune together. 

+3. To participate in the use of the same pasture 
or the like. Oés. 
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1601 Hotranp Piiay I. 272 Their very concurrents. .who 
would intercommune with them, and rob them of their prey. 

+4. trans. Sc. To denounce by letters or writ 
of intercommuning ; hence, to prohibit ‘ intercom- 
muning with’. (Cf. INTERcoMMoN v. 5.) Obs. 

168. in Somers Tracts I. 386 Not daring to appear, he is 
denunced and interccmmuned. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1648;'4 
Preachers. .Excommunicated, Intercommuned, or Declared 
Fugitives upon a Process intented against the said Tennants. 
¢1730 Burt Lett. V. Scot/, (1818) I. 12 For atrocious crimes 
..the chief or laird was condemned in absence and inter- 
communed, as they call it, or outlawed. 

Hence Intercommune sé., an act of intercom- 
muning; mutual communion or conversation. 

1820 CoLERIDGE Lett. to F.H. Green 14 Jan. (1895) 704, I 
must therefore defer our philosophical intercommune till 
the Sunday after. 

Intercommnuned, ff/.a. Sc. Law. Now Hist. 
[f prec. sense 4) + -ED!.] Denounced in letters 
of intercommuning; prohibited from being com- 
municated with or entertained; outlawed. 

1680 Hickes Sfir. Popery 63 Mr. Welsh and other Trai- 
terous, Intercommuned, and Rebellious Preachers. 1816 
Scott Old Mort. xiii, You saw and entertained him, know- 
ing him to be an intercommuned traitor. 1895 CrocKETr 
Mex Moss Hags xvii. 119 The dragoons. .searched every 
nook and corner for intercommuned fugitives. 

Intercommuner. [f. as prec. + -ER1.] 

1, Sc. Law. One who holds intercourse or corre- 
spondence with a person denounced by law. Now 
fist, 

1620 in Row Hist. Atr& (Wodrow Soc.) 270 The inter- 
communers and resetters of jesuits. 1737 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit. 418 (Scotland) Resetters of thieves or inter- 
communers with them .. are guilty of Felony. 1849 Jas. 
Grant Aurvkaldy of Gr. xv. 147 Denounced those who had 
intercourse with them, as intercommuners with rebels. 

+2. One who conducts negotiations between 
parties; a mediator. Obs. rare—". 

1638 R. Baituie Lett, 22 July, We agreed, on condition 
that .. the intercommuners should engage their honour .. 
that in the meantime there should no munition at all .. be 
put into the house. . 

Intercommunicable (intaskgmi#nikib’l), 
a. [f. INTERCOMMUNICATE v., after COMMUNICABLE. ] 
Capable of or suitable for intcrcommunication. 

1822 Edin. Rew. XXXVI. 537 This matter is not inter- 
communicable from one person to another. 1854 Dr 
Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. I]. 83 Any pronunciation 
whatever that should be articulate, apprehensible, and inter- 
communicable, such as might differentiate the words. 

Hence I-ntercommu:nicabi'lity. 

1884 19¢hk Cent. Feb. 336 The intercommunicability of 
Scarlatina and Diphtheria (under certain conditions). 

Intercommunicate (intaikgmisnike't), v. 
Also 6-7 enter-. [f. ppl. stem of Anglo-Lat. /x- 
tercommiunicare to have intercourse with each othcr 
(1401 in Du Cange); see IntErR- 1 b and Commv- 
NICATE, and cf. F. extrecommuniquer (16th c.).] 

1. intr. To communicate mutually, hold com- 
munication with each other; to have mutual 


intercoursc ; to have free passage into each other. 

1886 [see INTERCOMMUNICATION 1]. 1706 PHILLIPS, Zo inter. 
commaunicate,tocommunicate mutually, or one with another. 
1835-6 Topp Cyc. Anat. 1. 530/2 The branchial chambers 
intercommunicate both above and below this septum. 1870 
Rotieston Anim, Life 45 Vhe anterior and posterior sur- 
faces of the bodies of the vertebrz..intercommunicate. 1874 
Hees Soc. /’vess. x. 143 Lest we should live in sets, and 
should not intercommunicate freely. 

2. trans. To communicate, impart, or transmit 


to and from cach other. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 1170 The raies .. receive 
one from another, and intercommunicate the lights, as they 
be sent toandfro. 1633 Eart Maxcit. A/ Mondo (1636) 200 
When the faculties both of will and understanding doe 
intercommunicate their ravishinents. 

Ilence Intercommu'nicated, -ing Af/. ads. 

1852 G. Witson Xeid v. 102 It is placed in connection by 
means of intercommunicating fibres. 1853 Q. Nez. Sept. 
x9 A prepared and intercommunicated dialogue. 89x 
W. M. Ramsay in A thenzum 5 Sept. 327/3 Without actually 
seeing the country it is difficult to comprehend thoroughly 
the relation of its parts and the intercommunicating routes. 

Intercommunicate (-kimiznikét), pp. a. 
[f. as prec.: see -ATE2.] =INTERCOMMUNICATED ; 
characterized by reciprocal communication. 

1851 Ruskin JMod. Painters 11.1. 1. iv. § 11 Such differ- 
ence is secured in the feelings as shall make fellowship itself 
more delightful, by its inter-communicate character. 

Intercommunication  (-kgmizniké!-fan). 
Also 6-7 enter-. [ad. Anglo-Lat. zztercommmiini- 
catio (1406 in Du Cange): sce INTERCOMMUNICATE 
v. and CoMMUNICATION.] 

1. The action or fact of communicating with each 


other; intercourse. 

1586 T. Bricut Treat. Alelancholy xii. 56 These haue each 
of them, but one quality: fire hote, ayer moist... if they 
should haue twaine, then must they needes either entercom- 
municate, or two qualities concurre with the firste matter : 
entercommunication is there none: for then should they 
not be the elements of other things seeing they should be 
elements of ech other. 1829 SoutHey Le/t. (1856) IV. 149 
When you and I had more leisure for an inter-communica- 
tion, of which I have..made profitable use. 1846 Grote 
Greece u. iii. II. 362 Those causes which tended to bring 
about increased Hellenic intercommunication. 

2. The mutual imparting of ideas or information ; 


| interchange of speech ; mutual conference. 


INTERCONDYLOID. 


1603 FLorio Montaigne ui. xii. (1632) 251 Even in beasts, 
that have no voice at all, .. we easily inferre there is some 
other meane of entercommunication. 1833 L. Ritcme 
Wand. by Loire 255 A brief question, and a monosyllable in 
reply, was their only intercommunication. 1871 Darwin 
Desc, Man I, ii. 58 Ants have considerable powers of inter- 
communication by means of their antennz. 

3. Passage to and fro by connecting channels or 
lines of communication. 

1866 Owen Anat. Vertebr. I. vii. 510 The free intercom. 
munication between the basal spaces into which the auricles 
open. 

Intercommu'nicative, a. rare. [f. INTER- 
COMMUNICATE v., after CoMMUNICATIVE.] Charac- 
terized by, or adapted for, intercommunication. 

@ 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & Mon. (1642) 3 This Church 
.-is made up out of many diverse Portion,. .inter-communi- 
cative one with another. 1868 Daily Tel. 24 Mar. 4/1 That 
stir and intercommunicative talk... which marks that honour- 
able members are in a state of special curiosity. 1885 G. 
Merepitn Diana 11. i. 10 Charm, wit, ardour, intercommu- 
nicative quickness, and kindling beauty. 

Intercommunicator. va7e. [f. as prec., 
after CoMMUNICATOR.] An agent or means of inter- 
communication. 

1855 in Hype Crarke Eng. Dict. 1880 Acadenty 24 Dec. 
459 A monthly periodical intended as an ‘intercommuni- 
cator ’ for antiquaries, bibliophiles and other investigators. 

Intercommuning, v3/. sb. [f. INTERCOM- 
MUNE v. (q. v. for stress) + -1NG !.] 

1. Mutnal conversation, discourse, or intercourse. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth. u. pr. vii. 44 (Camb. MS.) [For] 
defawte of vn-vsage and entrecomunynge of marchaun- 
dise. 1574 Wuitcirt Def A ansc. 1. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 
260 Participation and intercommuning of the churches to- 
gether, by counells and assemblies. 1833 L. Riteme Wand. 
by Loive 220 To be selected for his intercommunings by a 
man like hiin..was something. ; 

2. Sc. Law, The holding of intercourse or having 
dealings with a person legally proscribed. Letter 
(or crit) of interconmuning: a letter issued by 
the Privy Council, or other authority, prohibiting 
intercourse with the person or persons named in it. 
Now //rst. 

1646 Be. Maxwe.t Burd. [ssach. in Phenix (1708) 11. 300 
Upon the same Reimonstrance goeth out a Writ, which there 
they call Letters of Intercemmuning..the Intent is, that 
none of the King’s Subjects commune or confer with him .. 
otherwise, the Intercommuner is to be judg‘d and reputed 
to be a Rebel of the same gniltiness. 1761-2 Hume //ist. 
Eng. (1806) V. Ixvi. 59 Several writs of intercommuning 
were now issued against the hearers and preachers in con- 
venticles. @ 1806 Fox //ist. Yas. //, ii. (1808) 110 Letters 
had been issued by government, forbidding the intercom- 
muning with persons who had neglected, or refused, to 
appear before the privy council, when cited for the above 
crimes. ae ; F 

tb. Under intercommuning: proscribed by 
lettcrs of intercommuning. Oés. 

1679 Lond. Gas. No. 14c6,2 Whereas there are several 
Persons under Caption and Intercommuning in the said 
Shire for several Causes [etc.]. 

Intercommunion (-kgminion, -yan).  [f. 
InTER- 2a + COMMUNION, | 

1. Communion or fellowship one with another; 
intimate intercourse. 

«1761 Law The. Relig. u. (R.), To prevent any intimate 
connections, or..an entire intercommunion with the idola- 
trons religions round them, 1839 Yeowett Aac. Brit. Ch. 
Pref. (1847) 4 Unity and intercommunion of the various 
branches of the visible church of Christ. 1875 Stupss Const. 
list, 11}. xix. 371 The Reformation had suspended religious 
intercommunion. : ; 

2. The mutual action or relation between things 


in regard to functions. 

1817 Coterincr Biog. Lit. 57 The incomprehensibility.. 
of intercommunion between substances that have no one 
property in common. 1872 H. Macmitran True Vine vi. 
259 There is nothing to hinder the intercommunion of vital 
substances and impulses between the branch and the vine. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 419 When all these studies 
reach the point of intercommunion and connection with one 
another. i eer. 

Intercommunity (-kgminiti). [f. InTER- 
2a+ComMuNiTy.] The quality of being common 
to various parties; the condition of having things 
in common or of participating in the same things. 

1687 Frestinc Contn. Holinshed Il. 1576/2 The frogs, 
who... would needs (as misliking their present intercom- 
munitie of life) .. sue to Jupiter fora king. 1747 Lp. Lyt- 
TELTON Obs. Convers. Paul 30 The Genius of Paganism 
allowed an Intercommunity of Worship. 1830 MackintosH 
Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 1. 9 The intercommunity of the 
technical terms of science in Europe having been. . broken 
down by the Germans. 1847 R. W. Hasuttos Sadéath iii. 
(1848) 86 Hospitality and alms succeeded to intercommunity 
of property. 

Intercomparison, -complexity, etc.: see 
INTER-, pref. 

Intercondylar (-kgndila1). {f INTER- 4a + 
L. condylus, a. Gr. xévévdos knuckle.) Situated 
between condyles or rounded bone-ends. 

1884 in Cassel’s Encycl. Dict. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Iutercondylar line, a transverse line on_ the lower end of 
the femur separating the patellar fossa from the popliteal 
fossa. Fntercondylar notch, the deep notch which separates 
the condyles of the femur behind. 


Intercondyloid (-kg'ndiloid), 2. Avat. [See 
prec. and ConbYLoIp.] = prec. , : 
1836-9 Toop Cycl. Anat. Il. 1€7/1 The intercondyloid 


INTERCONNECT. 


notch. 1854 Owen Shel. §& Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 
I. 225 They are separated by an ‘ intercondyloid ' tract, from 
the fore part of which there usually rises an intercondyloid 
tnberosity. ; 

Interconfessional, -confound: see INTER-. 

Interconnect (-kpnekt), v. [IyteR- 1b.) 
trans. To connect each with the other; to connect 
by reciprocal links. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1865 Masson Kee. Brit. Philos. 27 Vhe different depart- 
ments of speculative inquiry are obviously interconnected. 
1889 Adinntes Cougr. Council U. S. 64 Among the ancients 
religion and the state were closely interconnected and 
dependent on each other. 1895 Atlantic Monthly Aug. 225 
These are all interconnected by a network of canals. 

Interconnexion, -connection (-kne‘k- 
fon), (Inver- 2a.) Mutual connexion. 

1822-56 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 232 A little attention 
will show the strictness of the inter-connection. 1857-8 
Sears Athan. 10 It is not likely that two realms of being 
lie closely proaimate..and yet have no inter-connexion. 


Intercontinental, a. [InteK- 4¢.] Situated 
or subsisting between, or connectiny, «different conti- 
nents; including persons of different continents. 

3855 in Hype Crarke ing. Dict. 1887 Times (weekly ed.) 
1 July 11% Interoceanic Canals and intercontinental rail- 
ways. 1894 Clicago Advance 25 Oct. 121/1 As a conse- 
quence of its inter-continental position. .Corinth early became 
celebrated for its wealth and luxury. 1896 Curr. //ist. 
(Buffalo, N.Y.) VI. 675 An intercontinental combination of 
Fenians, Russian Nihilists in the U.S. and anarchists. 

Interconvertible (-kgnv5-itib'l), a. (INTER- 
2a.] Mutually convertible ; interchangeable. 

1802-12 Bentuam Kation. Fudic. Evid. (1827) (ll. 219 
Such evidentiary fact and such principal fact are intercon- 
vertible expressions. 1882 Coruh. A/fag. June 71s A belief 
.. that everything in nature is interconvertible. 1895 13. 
Kipp Soc. Evolut. ix. 264 The two being often used as 
interconvertible terms by anthropologists. 

Ilence Interconvertibility; Interconve rti- 
bly adv. 

1811-31 BestHAM Logic ix. Wks. 1843 VIII. 270 As if the 
two appellatives were .. synonymous and interconvertibly 
employable. 1883 J. A. Farrerin Cornuh, Mag. XLVII. 466 
The interconvertibility of Zeus, or Odin, or Indra with the 
animal creation. — ; : 

Intercoracoid, -corallite, -cosmic, 
see INTER- pref. 

Intercostal (-kpstal), @. and sd. [ad. mod. 
L. tntercostal-’s, {. INTER- 4a + L. costa rib: see 
Costau, Cf. F. zxtercostal (1536 in Ilatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj, Situated between the ribs. a. Axay?. 


with reference to the ribs of the body. 

1597 A.M. tr. Guillenreau's Fr. Chirurg. 19/2 Betweene 
the ribbes and the intercostalle muscles. 1615 Crooke 
Body of Man 356 The midriffe and the intercosta!l muscles. 
1741 A. Moxro Anat. (ed. 3) 224 ‘he Channel for the inter- 
costal Vessels is not to be pana 1800 Med. Frul. iV. 343 
The intercostal nerve was considered by many physicians 
of this century, as a continuation of theaervus vagus. Mod. 
Ile is suffering from intercostal rheumatism. 

b. ¢vansf. ; esp. in shipbuilding. 

1658 Everyn fr. Gard. (1675) 150 The change of their 
colour, and the intercostal yellowness, which is a sufficient 
index of their maturity. 1869 Sir E. Reeo Shiphuihd. i. 7 
A keelson with intercostal plates. 1890 W. J. Gorpon 
Foundry 66 Such a keel is ‘intercostal '. 

B. sé. £/. Intercostal parts. a, Azat. The in- 


tercostal muscles, nerves, arteries, etc. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Intercostals.. 
nerves, so called, because... they run between the ribs. 
1720 W. Gipson Farricr’s Guide 1, iti. (1738) 22 The Inter- 
costals compose all the Flesh that we observe to fill up the 
Spaces between the Ribs. 187a Huxtry PAys. iv. 86 Two 
sets of muscles, called intercostals. 1899 A/outh Mar. 311 
The ball. .has wounded one of the intercastals. 

b. fransf. in shipbuilding. 

1883 Nares Coustr. [rouctad 5 The parts between the 
frames being called intercostals. 

Hence Interco'stally adv, 

1874 THearte Naval Archit. 93 Two longitudinals are 
fitted above the turn of the bilge, where the floor plates do 
not extend. Each of these is worked intercostally between 
all the frames. /é1d. 118 The stringer being connected to 
both the bottom plating and bracket by pieces of angle-iron 
worked intercostally. 

Interco:sto-hu'meral, a. Anat, [f. comb. 
form of prec. + EkuMERAL.] Connected with the 
intercostal parts and the humerus. 

1842 E. Witson Anat. Made df, 423 The first intercosto- 
humeral nerve is of large size. 1868 HotpDEeN Auat. (ed. 3) 
224 The perforating branch of the second intercostal nerve 
..is larger tban the others, and is called the ‘ intercosto- 
humeral’, because it supplies the integuments of the arm. 

Intercotyloid, -county, etc.: see INTER- pref. 

Intercourse (intazkoes\, sé, Also 5-7 en- 
tercourse, (6 -cours). [a. OF. enfrecours ex- 
change, commerce (Godef.; in AF. also -cozzse), 
f. entrecorre to run between:—L. fnlercurrére: 
see INTERCUR, Course. Cf. the L. abl. zazfercetrse 
‘by intervention’, and med.L. zxlercursus.] 

1. Communication to and fro between countries, 
etc.; mutual dealings between the inhabitants of 
different localities. In early use exclusively with 
reference to trade, and hence sometimes = com- 


merce, traffic; now in mote general sense. 

a. 1494 Fasvan Chron, vu. 368 She. .besought the Kynge 
that his marchauntes myght vse their entercourse into 
Flaundres as they before tymes had done. @1548 Hari 
Chron., Hen. VIII 60», Straungiers .. take the lyvinge 
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from all the artificers, and the entercourse from all mer- { 


chauntes. 1584 Cocas //aven /lealth ccxvii. (1636! 239 God 
hath divided his blessings, that .. one Country might have 
entercourse with an other. 1623 Dincuam Nemophon 57 
They had free entercourse of trade one with another. 1669 
Gace Crt. Geatiles 1.1. wv. 23 ‘Their vicinitie, and mutual 
entercourses, made the Jews passe under their neighbors 
names. 

B. 1473 Rolls Partt. V1. 65/1 The .. Company .. have 
had and used free and frendely communication and inter- 
curse of Marchaundise with his Subgetts. 1599 Hakteuyt 
Voy. 11. 178 He wil not but maintaine y* faith promised her, 
& the intercourse in due force. 1656 Burton's Diary (1826) 
I. 18z The intercourse merchants are inany of them traders 
into the Spanish countries, which are your enemies. /6/d., 
Whether the city or the merchants of the intercourse should 
pay it. 1803 Afed. Frnul. X. 405 The almost innumerable 
ineans of intercourse now introduced into most parts of this 
island, 1863 Lyect Antig. A/an 40 It is clear that the 
Ohio mound-builders had commercial intercourse with the 
natives of distant regions. ; 

2. Soctal communication between individuals ; 
frequent and habitual contact in conversation and 
action; dealings. 

1547-64 Baviowin Mor. Philos. v. iii. (Palfr.), Men, be- 
tween whom happeneth to be entercourse or familiarity. 
1652-62 Heyun Cosmogr. Introd. (1682) 7 What civil inter. 
course, and mutual Society which the nature of Mankind 
doth most delight in. @1714 Burner /list. Ref 1. 11. 244 
For justifying himself, he [Sir Thomas More] wrote a full 
account of all the intercourse he had with the Nun and 
her complices, 1751 Puen Rambler No. 160 » 6 Those 
with whom time and intercourse have made us familiar. 
1852 Dickens Left. to Mrs. Watson 5 Aug., We looked 
forward to years of unchanged intercourse. 

b. With of (=in respect of, as regards). 

1613 Purcnas ilgrimage (1614) 163 Amongst all which 
was peace, but no intercourse of marriages in differing 
Sects. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 174 [They] 
have friendly and mutuall entercourse of affections, actions, 
customes, habits. 

ce. fl. Now rare. 

1742 Ricuarpson Pamela 1V. 220 Disengaging myself 
from all Intercourses that have given you Uneasiness. 1748 
Hantrey Odserv. A/an 1. iii. 311 Their former Intercourses 
with the Israelites. 1804 A. RankKEN /list, France 111.1. 
v. 75 New scenes, objects and intercourses enlarged his 
views. 1855 Hr. Martineau Auflodiog. (1877) 11. 446 My 
hours are now best spent in affectionate intercourses. 

d. Sexual connexion. 

1798 Mactuvs Popul. 1. ti. (1806) 1. 21 note, An illicit 
intercourse between the sexes. 1804 ABERNETHY Surg. 
Obs. 143 Propagated by promiscuous intercourse. 

3. Communion between man and that which is 
spiritual or unseen. 

1661 I. Norton Caloin's /nst, 11. 145 He suffered other 
nations to walke in vanitie, as though they had not any 
entercourse or any thing to dowith him. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. xxiii. §.1 His heavenly inspirations and our 
holy desires are as so many Angels of entercourse and com- 
merce betweene God and us. 1649 Roperts Clavis idl. 
354 The sweet entercourse and communion betwixt God, 
and his Church. 1727 Dr Foe list. Appar. Introd. (1840) 
2 It does not follow that there is no intercourse or com- 
munication between the world of spirits and the world we 
live in. 1860 Pusey J/in. Proph. 605 A devout intercourse 
with God. 

+4. Communication of ideas ; discourse, conver- 
sation, discussion. Ods. (exc. as included in 2). 

1570-6 Lamparpr Peramb, Kent (1826) 421 After some 
entercourses, and when they had agreed upon a plat of 
their businesse. 162r Sprep Afist. Gt. Brit. v1. xl. § 4. 144 
After much inter-course, and many intreaties passed, at 
length .. he accepted their offer. 1660 R. Coke Power & 
Subj. 259 To these may be added a profound Judgement 
in the affaires both of Church & State, how much it appeared 
in the former, appears in the entercourse between him and 
Master Hinderson. 1692 Ray Dissol. World 38 This Tra- 
dition ..which they could not receive from the Greek Philo- 
sophers or Poets, with whom they had no entercourse. 

+ 5. Intercommunication between things or parts. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 700 We see plainly what an Intercourse 
there is between the Teeth, and the Organ of the Hearing, 
by the taking of the end of a Bow between the Teeth, and 
striking upon the String. 1634 Sin T. HERBERT Trav. 95 
This Caspian Sea, which..has no commerce or entercourse 
with any Sea, except... it be subterranean. 1661 Boye 
Spring of Air 1. v. (1682112 When the Mercurial Cylinder.. 
has at the other end of it Air, kept from any Entercourse 
with the Atmosphere, 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 126 Those 
[rivers) that have a more immediate intercourse with the sea, 
participate of its influences, and have the same vicissitudes. 

+b. A means or way of intercommunication. 

1660 BovLe New Exp. Phys. Alech. xii. 333 We thought 
fit to open. .an intercourse betwiat the Air in the Receiver, 
and that without it, 1781 fist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 14/t 
Smaller armed vessels .. master of all the cbannels and in- 
tercourses, as well as of the adjoining sea. 

+6. Passage in; entrance. Ods. 

1598 Stow Siow. xxv. (1603) 226 A doore of entercourse 
into this garden. 1658 Evetyn Fr. Gard. (1675 293 Where 
both the sun and air have free entrecourse. 

7. Continuous interchange or exchange of (letters, 
etc.). Now rare. 

1576 FLeminc Panopl, Efist. 130, I will not write .. what 
I thinke toucheing the weale publique .. because the inter- 
course of suche letters are daungerous. 1667 Mitton ?. L. 
1x. 238 This sweet intercourse Of Iooks and smiles. 1729 
But._er Serm. Forgiveness Wks. 1874 11. 106 The first 
offence .. becomes the occasion of entering into a long in- 
tercourse of ill offices. 1828 Jas. Mitt Brit. /udia 11. v. t. 
344 An active intercourse of letters and messengers ensued. 
1828 D'Israeui Chas. J, 11. ii. 54 These letters were after- 
wards followed by an intercourse of civilities, 

+8. Interchange of one thing with another; al- 


ternation. Ods. 


- Anat. Absurd. Ep. Ded. 3 


INTERCUR. 


157 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. xix. 2 The orderly intercourse 
of dayes and nightes so fitly succeding. 1613, Purctas 
Pilgrimage wu. vill. (1614) 137 Yet had the Kingdonie of 
Judah their entercourses of porrdiee and reformation, 
according as they had good or bad kings. 1621 Quartes 
Argalus & P. (1678) 14 The entercourses Of whose niixt 
fortunes taught her tender heart To feel the self-same joy, 
the self-same smart. 1655 H. Vaucwan Silex Sctut., Man 
i, Birds like watchful clocks the noiseless date, And inter- 
course of times divide. 

9. ta. The fact of coming between or inter- 
vening; intervention; an intervening course or 
space ; an interval. Ods, 

a 1586 Sipney Arcadia v1, (1590) 487 The Arcadian plaines, 
beautified by the intercourse of many forrests. 1589 NasHE 
But from such entercourse of 
excuse, let my vnschyoled indignities conuert themselves to 
your courtesie. 31645 Pacitr //eresiogr. (1662) 8 Three 
courses of meat, but between them there was an entercourse, 
for the king accused a man of treason and cut off his head 
and returned again. 

+b. Intervention on the part of some agent. 

1586 Ferne Slaz. Gentrie 67 By the intercourse of the 
Kinges royall assent adhibited by the hande of his heralde. 
1603 SinC. Hrvvon Jud. Astrol. To Rdr. 6 [It; is effected 
iminediately by the. arme of God, without the intercourse 
of naturall causes. 1646 J.Gsrecory Notes & Obs. (1650) 115 
If we betake our selves to this other way, one onely enter- 
course of Omnipotency will serve the turne. 

+Intercou'rse, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. zntr. ‘To run through, ron across, 

1597 Gerarpe /lerbal 11. lili. § 1. 272 Two colours occu- 
pying halfe the fluwer, or intercoursing the whole flower 
with streakes and orderly streames. 1611 FLorio, /nfercor- 
rere, to entercourse or run. 

2. ‘To have intercourse with. 

1971 Hanmer Chron, /rel. (1633) 53 Entercoursing with 
domesticall and forraigne students. 

Intercoxal, -cranial, ctc.: see INTER- pref. 

Intercross (i‘ntaskrps), sb. [INTER- 2a.) An 
instance of cross-breeding or cross-fertilization. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. 101 Toth in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, an occasional intercross with a dis- 
tinct individual [¢d. 1873, between distinct individuals] is a 
law of nature. 

Intercross (intaikif's), v. [INTER- 1 b.] 

1. ¢rans. a. To cross each other (also zr. for 
ref... To lay or place across each other. 

eR Suartess. Charac. (1737) 111. 184 Various shapes 
and colours agreeably mixt, ane rang’d in lines, intercrossing 
without confusion. 1817 Cotrrinck Lay Seri. in Biog. 
Lit. (1882) 379 A vast idol, framed of iron bars intercrossed, 
which formed .. an immense cage. 1821 Lamp //ia Ser. 1. 
St. Valentine, This is the day on which..Valentines cross 
and intercross each other at every street and turning. 1858 
G. Macvoxatp (?hantastes iv. 37 Golden and red .. fires 
crossed and intercrossed each other. 

2. intr. Of plants or animals of different stocks 
or species: To breed or propagate with each other. 
Also frvans. in pass. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. 101 If .. all hermaphrodites 
do occasionally intercross with other individuals [etc.]. 
1863 Bates Val. A mason i,(1864) 15 Ants. .are thus enabled 
to intercross with members of distant colonies. 1878 Darwin 
in Life & Lett, (1887) 111. 162 The .. offspring must inter- 
cross one with another. 1880 — in Nature XX1. 207/1 The 
almost universal sterility of species when intercrossed. 

Hence Intercrossing v//. sh. and pf/. a. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spee. iv. 96 On the Intercrossing of 
Individuals. 1876 7iies 4 Oct., Inter-crossing and over- 
lapping lines of light. 1878 Brew. Cegenbaur’s Comp. Anat. 
395 In others the muscular [ayer is .. composed of inter- 
crossing bands. 

Intercrural ‘intoskrieral), a. Anat. [INTER- 
4a.] Situated between the crura, legs, or limbs, of 
the body, or of some part of it: see CrUS 2. 

a 1693 Urounart Rabelais wt. xviii. 148 It is my inter- 
crural Budding. 1839-47 Topp Cyct. Anat. 111. 673/1 The 
depression ..wbich separates them, is the intercrural. .space. 
1856-8 W. Crark Fan der Hoeven's Zool. 11. 739 Inter- 
crural membrane mostly small or none. 1888 Rotteston & 
Jackson Antut. Life 415 Intercrural cartilages which are 
placed intervertebrally. : 

Intercrust, -crystallize, -cultural, -curl, 
etc.: see INTER- fref. 

+Intercu'r, v. Obs. Also 6 entercorre, 6-7 
intercurre. fad. L. cslercurréve, {. inter be- 
tween + currére to run; in early use, through 
OF. entrecorre (Godef.).} 

1. cut. To run, come, or pass defween persons 
or things. 

1527 Sf. Papers Hen. VITT, 1. 237, 1 was sent as your 
Lieutenant, being alwaies propice and redy to entercorre, as 
a lovyng mynister, for the encrease of amyte bitwene Your 
Highnes and hym. 1545 Raysotp Byrth Maukyude i. x. 
(1634) 36 Like as the earth doth intercurre and intermingle 
it selfe between and among the small fibres. .of rootes. 1625 
Ussuer Ansi. Fesuit 468 The first beginning..is asanctified 
heart, the last end the seeking of Gods glorie, and faith 
working by loue must intercurre betwixt both. 

To come between, or in the course of; to 
intervene, come in the way. 

c15s5 Harpsrietp Divorce Hen. IIIT (Camden) 99 Be- 
cause it [their untrue assertion] doth often intercurre in their 
book, we will here make answer for the whole. 1592 
Basincton Notes Genesis xxi. (1637) 71 Matrimony ceaseth 
not to bee the holy ordinance of God, though these troubles 
..intercurre. 1677 R. Cary Chronol. . 1. 1. x. 207 With 
this Series of Years .. doth intercur another Succession of 
High Priests. : i 

Hence + Intercu‘rring ///. a., intervening. 

16x11 Speen “fist. Gt. Brit. ix. xi. § 47. 661 Wee will 


INTERCURRENCE. 


hasten now to the last Act .. onely we will first remember 
some intercurring matters. J 

Intercurrence (intaikoréns). [f. next: see 
-ENCE,] Intervention ; an intervening occurrence. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1335 There may be provi- 
dence, and the least intercurrence of fortune. 1661 Boye 
Phys. Ess., Hist. Fluid. xvi, We may proceed to consider 
what fluidity salt-petre is capable of without the intercur- 
rence ofa liquor. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Alor. 1.§ 29 To 
be sagacious in such intercurrences is not Superstition, but 
wary and pious Discretion. 1897 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. IV. 
40x Epithelial casts are also occasionally found, and must 
be held to indicate the intercurrence of tubal catarth, 

So t+Intercwrrency. Ods. rare—’. 

1670 H. Stusse Pins Ultra 40 The intercurrencies of 
irregular and unknown particles, like to moats in..a Glass. 

Intercurrent (inteska‘rént), a. (s6.) [ad. L. 
intercurrent-em, pr. pple. of zxtercurréere to IN- 
TERCUR.] That runs or comes between. 

1. +a. Of material things: Coming in between 
others; lying or situated between. Ods. 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenins’ Gate Lat. Unl. § 41. 17 The 
Cardinal winds ., with their middle, and the other inter- 
current ones. 1665 Hooke Aficrogr. 160 Some very easie 
way of separating the pulp or intercurrent juices. 1682 
Grew Veget. Roots § 39 Yielding to the intercurrent Fibres 
of the Parenchyma. ¢1:685 E. Hartey in Naval Chron. 
VIII. x19 This shoalness of the sea, and the intercurrent 
continents, are the reason. 

b. Of time, the course of events: Intervening. 

1611 SPEED “ist. Gt. Brit. vin. iii. § 16. 385 By many his 
intercurrent actions..he may iustly be cleared of that im- 
putation. 31614 Rareicu /7rst. World ut. (1634) 16 A longer 
space of time intercurrent. 1677 R. Cary CAronol, 1.11. 111, 
xx. 268 The intercurrent dispositions of the Times under 
the Persian and Macedonian, A°gyptian Monarchies. 1883 
F. W. H. Myers Ess., Mod., Mazzini (1885) 3 Alfieri—his 
republicanism strangely complicated by an intercurrent 
passion for high-born dames. 1887 F. Rosinson New Relig. 
ied. 82 The Book of Job affords a sufficient refutation ; no 
intercurrent paradox meets us there. 

+c. Of messengers : Passing to and fro between 
parties. Obs. rare—". 

1665 Mantey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 663 The Embas- 
sadors could not be drawn to agree .. Nor was there any 
better progress by intercurrent Messengers. . 

2. spec. in Aled. a. Of a disease: Occurring 
during the progress of another disease. Also, Re- 
curring at intervals. Formerly (of a fever), Hap- 
pening at any period of the year, as distinguished 
from those confined to particular seasons. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Alerc. Compit. vi. 189 Some Fevers may 
deservedly be reckoned among the Intercurrent. 1857 
Duncutson Aled. Lex. 504 Intercurrent Pneumonia. 1869 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 493 The low inter- 
current inflammations which occur in scurvy. 1877 Ericn- 
SEN Surgery I. 11 Slow recoveries, often interrupted by 
intercurrent diseases. -" ; 

b. Of the pulse: Having an extra beat. 

1707 VFiover Physic. Pulse-Watch 49 An intercurrent 
Pulse is unequal in Crebrity, when one Pulse happens more 
than usual. 1857 Dunctison Aled. Lex. 503 The pulse 
in such cases {of intercadence] is said to be intercurrent. 

+B. sé. An intervening circumstance or event ; 


an incident. Obs. rare—'. 

1603 Hotranp Plutarch’s Mor. 1224 Fortune .. having 
diversified..our enterprise, like a plaie or enterlude, with 
many dangerous intercurrents, was assistant and ran with us, 


Hence Intercurrently adv., in an intercurrent 
manner. 

1885-8 Facce & Pye-Smitn Princ. Med. (ed. 2) 1. 175 
Examples of r-lapse occurring ‘intercurrently ’. 

Intercursa‘tion. ave. [n. of action from 
L. zutercursare, freq. of intercurrére: see INTER- 
cur.] The action of running between, or coming 
in the way of anything. 

1813 T. Bussy Lucretius v. Comm. xviii, Scheinerus 
asserts that they [the scintillations of the stars] proceed 
from the intercisions of their several species darting to the 
eye, which he attributes to vaporous intercursations. 

+Intercu'rsitor. Ods. rare—. [INTER- 1 a+ 
Cursitot.] A messenger between parties. 


1603 Harsnet Pop. /mipost. xxii. 144 An Intelligencer or _ 


Intercursitor betweene them, that may in a trice relate to 
the one what the other hath done or said. 

+Intercu't, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 enter-. 
[InTER- 1a.] /vaxs. To cut into, to divide by, or 
as by, cutting; to intersect. Hence + Intereu't- 
ting vl. sé. 

1611 Fiorio, /utercidere,toentercut. Jbid., Intercisione, 
a cutting off or betweene, au entercutting. 1660 HoweLt 
Parly Beastsi. 5 The Countrey..so intercutt, and indented 
with the Sea, or fresh navigable Rivers. 1725 BrapLey 
Fam. Dict. s.v. Garden, Gardens whose Level and Grounds 
are intercut with Descents of Terrasses. — 

+Inte‘reutal, ¢. Obs. [f. L. zvcercets,-cutem, 
absol. for agua zxtercus ‘ intercutal water’, dropsy, 
(f. zzter between, within + cze¢-e2 skin) +-AL.] In 
intercutal water, dropsical fluid. 

1650 Asm. Chym. Collect., Arcanuu (ed. 3) 194 The 
second borders upon the dropsie, and is the corruption of 
intercutal Water. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Alerc. Compit. vu. 295 
Vesicatories let out the intercutal water plentifully. ; 

+Intercuta‘neous, 2. Oés. [f. late L. z7- 
tercutdne-us (see prec. and CUTANEOUS) + -OUS. 
Cf. F. intercutané (Littré).] Situated between the 
skin and flesh; subcutaneous. Also, lying between 
the bark and stem of a tree. 

3651 Biccs New Disp. » 241 Some intercutaneous part, 
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which the Physitian commands to be wounded. 1664 
Evetyn Sylva 55 If it [a tree] lye prostrate with the bark 
on, which is a receptacle for a certain intercutaneous worm 
that accelerates its decay. /éd. (1776) 363 ‘he intercu- 
taneous moisture endangers the tree. 

Intercystic, -dash, etc.: see INTER- pref. 

+I-nterdeal, s/. Os. Also enter-. [f. IN- 
TER- 2a + Dea sd.2; or from INTERDEAL 7.] 
Mutual dealing, negotiation ; intercourse; ado. 

159r Spenser A/. Hubberd 785 Thereto [he] doth his 
Courting most applie To learne the enterdeale of Princes 
strange. 1596 — Stave fre/. Wks. (Globe) 628/2 The trading 
and interdeale with other nations rounde about. 1605 Syt- 
vEsTER Du Bartas i. ili. iv. Captayns 1013 That Form of 
Rule is a right Common-weal Where all the People have an 
Enterdeal. 16r2 T. James Fesuit's Downs. 44 The lesuits 
haue continual] enterdeale with the Civill Magistrates, with 
Heretickes, and men of a suspected Religion. 

Interdea'l,v. [f Inter-1b+ DrEALz.] zzér. 
To deal or negotiate mutually. 

1601 Daniet Civ, Wars vi. xxxvi, Yorke & his side could 
not, while life remaynd, Though thus disperst, but worke 
and interdeale. 1808 W. Taytor in Ann. Rev. Vi. 304 The 
great mass of emigrants would be young merchants..who 
would intermarry, as well as interdeal with the Hindoos. 

Hence + Interdea‘ling v/. 5b. =INTERDEAL 56. ; 
also ¢ Interdea‘ler, a negotiator, a mediator. 

1611 Sprep /Jist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xi. § 15.654 By the con- 
tinuall interdealings of the Prelates .. the kindling displea- 
sures were for the present allayed. 1613-18 Daniet Cod/. 
Hist. Eng. (1626) 54 He was a friend to them both, and 
would gladly bee an interdealer for concord. ; 

Interdebate, -denominational, -dentil: 
see INTER- pref. 

Interdental (into:dental), a. [InTER- 4a.] 

1. Situated or placed between thc teeth (of a 
person or animal, or of a toothed wheel). 

1874 Ksicut Dret. Alech., Gear-cutting Machine, one for 
making cog-wheels by cutting out the interdental material. 
1878 T. Bryant Pract, Surg. 1.555 Moon's splint therefore 
seems to be the best interdental one we possess. : 

2. Phonology. Pronounced by placing the tip of 


the tongue between the teeth. 

1897 Sweet Handbk. Phonetics § 145 French (t) and (d) 
are dental, often also interdental. 1887 Coox tr. Syevers’ 
O. E. Gram. 104, 8 and p originally denote without distinc- 
tion the interdental spirant which is now represented in 
Eng. by th. 

Interdepartmental, etc.: see INTER- pref. 

Interdepend (i:ntad/pe'nd), v. [InTER- 1 b.] 
zntr. To depend upon each other mutually. 

1848 Hare Guesses (1867) 482 Bringing them [atoms] to 
coalesce and interdepend, 1888 Vorce (N. Y.) 15 Mar., 
Under the state all rights and duties are mutual—they 
interdepend. a 

Interdependence (i:ntaid/pendéns). Also 
-ance, [Inreit-2a.] The fact or condition of de- 
pending each upon the other ; mutual dependence. 

1822 Coreripce Lett., Corwvers., etc. Il.97 Unfitness for 
a state of moral and personal union and life-long interde- 
pendence. 1825 — Aids Refl. (1858) I. App. C. 4x2 In 
social and political life this acme is inter-dependence; in 
moral life it is independence. 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. Pref. 
6 Knowledge respecting natural phenomena and their inter- 
dependence. 


I:nterdepe-ndency. [INTER- 2a.] =prec. 

1838 Fraser's Alag. XV11. 665 An interdependency of the 
will revealed as a fact..to the power of consciousness. 
1848 R. I. Witperrorce /ucarnation ili. (1852) 43 That 
interdependency of structure, which unites the different 
portions of an organic agent into aco-ordinate whole. 1889 
Mivart Truth 493 The interrelations and interdepen- 
dencies which exist between the various orders of creatures 
inhabiting this planet. . , 

Interdependent (i:nte:d‘pe‘ndént), a. [In- 
TER- 2a.] Dependent each upon the other; mutually 


dependent. 

1817 Coterince Biog. Lit, (1882) 57 Which. stand. .in in- 
terdependent connection with everything that exists. 1879 
H. Spencer Data Ethics i. § 2. 5 Conduct is a whole..an 
aggregate of inter-dependent actions performed by an 
organism. ‘ 

Hence Interdepe'ndently, in an interdependent 


manner, in mutual dependence. 

1884 H. Spencer in Contemp, Rev. June 773 A conception 
of [society] as having a natural structure in which all its 
institutions, governmental, religious, industrial, commercial, 
etc., etc., are inter-dependently bound. 1890 Scribner's Mag. 
Jan. 21 ‘The buildings were interdependently combined. 


Interdespise (-d/spaiz),v. ave, [INTER- Ib.] 
trans. To despise mutually, feel mutual contempt 
for (each other); also aédsol. 

1840 De Quincry in 7 azt's Alag, VII. 38 They met, they 
saw, they interdespised. 1893 FairBairn Christ in Mod, 
Theol, 1. ii. 1. i. 232 The two great masters. .cordially inter- 
despised each other. 


Interdestructive (i:ntaidéstroktiv), a. [IN- 
TER- 2a.] Mutually destructive. 

1805 W. Taytor in Ann. Rev. 113. 245 There can be no 
such thing as unproductive capital; the terms are inter- 
destructive. 1813 — in Alonthly Mag. XXXV. 215 The 
document concerning Paradise, and the document concern- 
ing the Deluge, are inter-destructive. 

Hence Interdestru‘ctiveness, mutual destruc- 


tiveness. 

1817 Gopwin Afandeville 11. 103 There are antipathies, 
and properties interchangeably irreconcilable and destruc- 
tive to each other .. I had found this true opposition and 
interdestructiveness zn Clifford. 

Interdevour, etc.: see INTER- pref. 
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INTERDICT. 


+Interdi‘ce. Carpentry. Obs. Forms: 7 en- 
terdese, enter-, interdice, 8 enter-, intertise, 


-duce. [Derivation obscure. 

The OF. entretoise (app. of same meaning):—late_ L. 
*intertensa ‘something stretched between’, would in Eng. 
normally assume the form *eztertese, of which the recorded 
enterdese and entertise seem to be corruptions. The form 
enterdese seems to have been further corrupted into ezter-, 
interdise, and perverted by pseudo-etymology into enter-, 
interduce, as if from L. ditcére to lead; while entertrse, 
interties, have suggested the formation of the mod. synonym 
INTERTIE.] ; , 

A horizontal piece of timber connecting two ver- 
tical pieces ; an INTERTIE. 

1617 AIS. Ace. St. Fohn’s Hosp., Canterb., Payd for the 
laing in of two selles and laing in of enterdeses at Owsbanes 
houss. 1663 GerBier Counsel 67 Interdices and Braces 
seven inches and five inches. 1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 
141 The Binding Intertises, or indeed, more properly Inter- 
duces. /éid. 160 Euterduce, or Entertise. 1703 T. N. City 
& C. Purchaser 183 Inter-ties, -duces, .. are those smaller 
pieces of Timber that lie Horizontally betwixt the Summers. 
1734 Burlder's Dict., Interties, Interduces. 

Interdict (i:ntaidikt), 56. Forms: a. 3 en- 
tredit, 4 enterdite. 8. 5 interdite. yy. 5 in- 
terdicte, 7- interdict. [ME. a. OF. entredzt 
(13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), in 14th c. z¢ved?t, mod. 
PF. interdit, ad. L. interdictum (from tnterdictus, 
pa. pple. of zz¢erdicéve to INTERDICT) to which the 
Eng. word was conformed in 16th c. The order 
in which the senses have been adopted in Eng. is 
the reverse of that in which they orig. arose.] 

1, gex. An authoritative prohibition; an act of 
forbidding peremptorily. 

@ 1626 Bacon (J.), Among his other fundamental laws, he 
did ordain the interdicts and prohibitions touching entrance 
of strangers. 1671 Mitton . X. 11. 369 These are not 
Fruits forbidden, no interdict Defends the touching of these 
viands pure. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. I. 217, I put a 
Positive interdict on my rooms being exhibited. 184: 
Myers Cath. Th. 11. xii. 46 Irrepressible instincts and in- 
terdicts of the Conscience and the Reason. 

2. Law. a. Roman Law. A provisional decree 
of the preetor, in a dispute of private persons re- 
lating to possession, commanding or (more usually) 
forbidding something to be done. 

1611 Frorio, /zterdittione .. Also an iniunction made by 
the Magistrate, an interdict. 31652 Neepuam tr. Selden's 
AMlare Cl. 87 Ulpian saith, against that man who hath cast 
a Dam or Pile into the Sea, an Interdict is allowed him who 
perhaps may bee endainaged thereby. 1681 Stair /wst. Law 
Scotl, iv. xxvi. §1 These actions [possessory] are like the 
interdict in the Roman law, wf7 possidetis. 1880 MuiRHEAD 
Gaius 1v. §140 They are called decrees when he orders 
something to be done, as when he commands that something 
shall be produced or restored ; interdicts, when he prohibits 
something to be done. 


b. Sc. Law. ‘An order of the Court of Session, 
or of an inferior court, pronounced, on cause shown, 
for stopping any act or proceedings complained of 
as illegal or wrongful’ (Bell Dect. Law Scotl.) ; 
corresponding to an InJuNcTIoN in English Law. 

18x10 Act so Geo. ff/, c. 112 § 4x Bills of suspension and 
interdict shall with respect to caution remain as at present. 


1876 Act 39 §& 40 Vict. c. 70 $ 31 An interim interdict, al- 
though appealed against, shall be binding till recalled. 

3. R.C.Ch, An authoritative sentence debarring 
a particular placc or person (esp. the former) from 
ecclesiastical functions and privileges. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 10297 Pou hast nou .. be pope bi- 
sout Pat he relesi be entredit. /éza/. 10393 Drede in eche 
half was vpe bis king Ion Of mansinge & entredit, & al so 
of is fon. 1390 Gower Conf I. 259 This pope.. Hath sent 
the bulle ofhis sentence With cursinge and enterdite. 1481 
Caxton Reynard xxviii. (Arb.) 70, I shall .. sende there an 
Inderdicte that noman shal rede ne syngen ne crystene 
chyldren ne hurye the deede ne receyue sacramente. 1682 
Burnet Rights Priuces v.177 He requires them to put the 
whole Kingdom under an Interdict. 1769 RoperTsON 
Chas, V (1796) III. xii. 423 Those Bulls and Interdicts .. 
made the greatest Princes tremble. 1815 ELpHinsToNe Acc. 
Caubul (1842) 1. 265 He .. stopped the usual call to prayers, 
and suspended all the ceremonies of religion, as if the 
country were under an interdict. 1885 Catholic Dict. (ed. 3) 
s.v., Interdicts are divided into local, personal, and mixed. 
In the first kind a place is interdicted, so that no divine 
office may be celebrated or heard in it, either by the inhabi- 
tants or by strangers. By the second kind persons are 
interdicted, so as to be debarred from using the sacraments 
or exercising the functions prohibited, in whatever place 
they may be. By the mixed kind both place and persons 
are directly interdicted—e.g. a city and its inhabitants. 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

1875 Poste Gaius ww. (ed. 2)642 The mortgagor had by 
a legal fiction usucapion-possession, the mortgagee had in- 
terdict-possession. 1884 Pal/ Mall G. 16 Feb. 7/2 One of 
the Glendale men who was imprisoned in connection with 
the well-known interdict case. 1898 S. Evans Holy Graal 
28 The Interdict difficulty had pressed hardly on former 
legations against the heretics, 


Interdict (intaidikt), v. Forms: a. 3-4 en- 
tredite, 4-6 enterdite, -dyte, (4-5 entir-, en- 
tyr-). 8. 5~-7interdyte, 6 intredite, interdite. 
y. 6- interdict. [ME. evéredite-n, f. entredit IN- 
TERDICT 5b., after OF. extredire, pa. pple. extredit, 
ad. L. duterdicere, interdict-um to interpose by 
speech, forbid by decree, f. :z¢er between + dicére 
to say, speak; subseq. conformed, first in prefix, 


\ and finally in stem, to the L. ppl. stem zaterdict-. 


INTERDICT. 


As in the sb., the spccific ecclesiastical sense was 
the earliest in Eng. usc.] 

1. ¢rans. To declare authoritatively against the 
doing of (an action) or the use of (a thing); to 
forbid, prohibit ; to debar or pieclude by or as by 
a command, 

1802 Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) 11. xv. 123 All 
foule thoughtes & carnalle desyres to us ben interdyted and 
defended. 1581 J. Bett //addon's Answ. Osor. 68 As well 
bycause the Gospell interditeth it, as also bycause reason 
reclaimeth agaynst it. 1592 Nobody & Somcd. in Simpson 
Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1. 329 What traitrous hand dares inter- 
dict our way? 163: Goucr God's Arrows i. § 94. 359 
Clement 8. had sent .. two Bulls, to interdict all claime or 
title to the Crown of England. 1725 Pore Odyss. x1x. 250 
Firm wisdom interdicts the soft’ning tear. 1844 H. H. 
Wirson Brit, {udia W1. 461 All proceedings against the 
Rawal were. . positively interdicted. 1865 LivincsTone Zast- 
best Pref. 8 The Portuguese interdict all foreign commerce. 

2. To restrain (a person) by authority from the 
doing or use of somcthing; to forbid to do some- 
thing; to debar or preclude from something. 
(With the legal instances cf. INTERDICTION 3 and 
INTERDICT 56, 2.) Const. from, + of, + to do some- 
thing ; also with double obj. (a person a thing). 

¢1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 186 Ony persoun may.. 
be interdictit fra alienation, dispositioun, or making of ony 
takkis of ony his landis and heritage, bot expresse con- 
sent and assent of certane of his kinnismen and freindis, 
quhome he pleisis to name. 1575 85 Asp, Sanuys Serm. 
(Parker Soc.) 204 Who... will exclude thee out of his king. 
dom, interdict thee his tabernacle. 1581 Se. Acts Fas. VI 
(1597) c. 118 That the person, at quhais instance the vther 
is interdited or inhibite produce the said interdiction and 
inhibilion .. to the Clerke of the Schire. 1600 HoLttanp 
Livy xxv. 548 They judged him to bee a banished man., 
and interdicted the use of water andof fire. 1653 H. Cocan 
tr. Pinto's Trav, xxvii. 107 They interdicted tbat great 
Court from proceeding any further against them. 1713 
Steere Englishman No.9. 57 In Italy.. Women are. .inter- 
dicted the Pleasures of Society and Conversation. 1815 
Zeluca 11. 244 She ts interdicted transmitting remembrance 
to old friends. 1856 Frovpe //ist. Ang. Il. ix. 313 ‘The 
clergy were interdicted from indulging any longer in the 
polemicsof theology. 1876 Act 39 & 40 Vict. c. 70 Sch. A, 
To interdict the defender from [etc.] and to grant interim 
interdict. 1880 Muirnead Gaius t. § 128. 49 A person who, 
on account of crime .. has been interdicted fire and water, 
forfeits his civic privileges. 

3. Eccl. To cut off authoritatively from religious 
offices or privileges; to lay (a place or person) 
under an interdict : see INTERDICT 56, 3. 

e1290 Beket 1714 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 155 And entre-diten 
al engelond. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) ror84 Pis bissopes .. 
entreditede al pis tend: & walis al so, Pat nobing of cristen- 
dom per inne nere tdo. ¢1385 Cnaucer Pars. T, P 892 
The prest scholde be enterdyted that dede such a vilonye 
to terme of al his lyf. 1480 Caxtos Chron. Eng. vii. (1520) 
81 b/x For the woundynge of a Cardynall he enterdyted all 
the cyte of Rome. 1530 Linpate Pract. Prel, Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) Il. 295 Then was the land interdicted many years. 
3556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 2 That yere the londe 
was enterdyted. 1660 R. Coxk ower & Subj. 147 Alex- 
ander not only allows the Conquerors pretensions to the 
Crown of England, but interdicis all those who should 
oppose him. 1700 Ivrrewe //ist. Eng. 11, gor The Legate 
.. Interdicted the University of Oxford. 1885 [see INTER- 
pict sé, 3). 


t+Interdi-ct, pf/. a. Obs. Also § -dyte, 
-dicte. fad. L. ¢uterdict-us, pa. pple. of inter- 
dicére (see prec.); cf. F. zxterdit, -e.] Interdictcd; 
construed as pa. pple. of INTERDICT v. 

1432-50 tr. /Vigeden (Rolls) I. 85 Hit was interdicte [Htc- 
DEN interdiction futt, TREVISA was forbode]..to kynge 
Alexander, that he scholde not entre tn to Babylon. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 262/2 Interdyte, tuterdictus. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Poge (1889\6 A place wniche is prophane or Inter- 
dicte. @1593 Martowe Faust. 763 Both he and thou shall 
stand excommunicate, And interdict from church's privilege. 

Interdi-cted, #//. a. [f. IstERDIcT v, +-ED!.] 
Forbidden, prohibited , debarred, precluded: see 
the verb. a. Of things. 

1s65 T. Starreton Fortr. Faith tu. 160 He .. hongred 
not after the interdicted frute, as Adam did. 1667 Mitton 
P.L. vu. 47 Charg'd not to touch the interdicted Tree. 
1751 Jounson Rambler No. 163 ? 5 Fruitless attempts to 
catch at interdicted happiness 1865 Tytor Early /J/ist. 
~Yan, vi. 146 Occasion to obliterate interdicted words. 

b. Of persons: sfec. in Law (see INTERDIC- 
TION 3). 

1637 RuTHERFoRD Lett. (1862) I. 299 Let me be His inter- 
dicted heir. 1754 Ersxine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 108 Re- 
duction. .may be brought not only by the heirs of the inter- 
dicted person, and by the interdictors, but by the interdicted 
person himself. 1863 Burton Bk. Hunter 344 An inter- 
dicted pastor, wandering over the desolate inoors. 1880 
Mutrneap Ulpian xix. § 5 nofe, It was denied to the inter- 
dicted spendthrift. 

Interdi‘cting, 74/. sd. Forms: see IxTEr- 
pict v. [-1nc!.} The action of the verb InTER- 
DICT; interdiction. (Now rare exc. as gerund.) 

¢1380 Wycur Sel. Jiks. 111. 361 Snspendingis, enterdit- 
ingis, cursingis, and reisingis of croiserie. 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng. cxlvii, 126 They pronounced the generall 
enterdytyng thurghout al englond so that the chirch dores 
were shytte. 1523 Lp. Berners Froéss. I. ccxii. 260 The 
pope shall .. gyue generall sentences of cursynge, and sus- 
pencion of enterdytynge to renne vpon vs. 1530 TinpaLe 
Pract. Prelates in Expos. §& Notes (Parker Soc.) 295 When 
neither the interdicting neither that secret subtilty holp [etc.]. 


Interdiction (intoidi-kfon). Also 5-6 enter- 
diccion, 6interdiccion. [ad.L. éuterdiction-em, 
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n. of action from txterdicére to INTERDICT. In its 
earliest form agreeing with an OF. type *estredic- 
tion: cf, INTERDICT 56, and v.}] The action of in- 
terdicting, or fact of being interdicted., 

1. The action of forbidding by or as by authority; 
authoritative or peremptory prohibition. 

1579 J. Sruspes Gaping Gulf Avjb, Against those in- 
terdictions in the law which seeme to compas in no more 
but the Canaanites Iebusites [etc.]. 1656 W. Monxtacce 
Accompl. Wom, 133 Freedom extinguishes desire, and in- 
terdiction kindles 1 1738 WarsuKton Jit. Legat. 1 208 
This Interdiction of sepulchral Ritcs. 1827 Hattam Const. 
/Vist. (1876) 1. iii, 113 This act operated as an absolute 
interdiction of the catholic rites. : 

Eccl, The issuing of an interdict; the action 
of laying (a place, etc.), or condition of being laid, 
undcr an interdict: see INTERDICT sd. 1. 

1494 Faavan Chron. vit. 318 Of the maner of this Enter- 
diccion of this lande haue I seen dyuerse opynyons. 1592 
tr. Juntus’ Revel. xiii. 16 To use most violent interdictions, 
and to shoot out cursings, 31670 G. Hi. //ist. Cardinals 1, 
1, 112 Several poor Bishops are rendred subject to inter- 
dictions and censures. ¢1750 Suexstone Awined Abbey 
218 ‘The wily Pontiff scorns not to recall His interdictions. 

3. Law, a. Sc. Law. A restraint imposed uy-on 
a person incapable of managing his own aflairs on 
account of unsoundness of mind, improvidence, etc. 
b. =IsTERvIcT 56. 2a, b. ©. Nom. Law. Inter- 
diction of fire and water; a sentcnce of banishment 
or outlawry forbidding the supply to the person sen- 
tenced of fire and water or the necessaries of life. 

¢ 1575 Balfour's Praciicks (754 186 All publicaliounis and 
interdictiounts aught and soul inaid. quhair the persoun 
interdictit dwellis. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 961 So 
were Brutus and Cassius, and all their friends condemned, 
with interdiction of water and fire. 31681 Se. Aeis Jas. b/ 
(1597) c. rr8 That all inhibitiones and interdictiones to be 
ratsed hereafter for quhatsumever cause. .be..produced..to 
the Schireffe clerk of the Schire, quhair the persone iuter- 
dited or inhibit dwellis. 1681 [see IsTERDIC TOR]. 1754 
Exskine Princ, Law Seotl. 1. vii. § 32 Judicial interdicuon 
is imposed by a Sentence of the Court of Session. 1861 W. 
Bett Dict. Law Scot., Interdiction ts a system of judicial, 
or of voluntary restraint, provided for those who, from weak- 
ness, Balty, or profusion, are liable to imposition... Vo/un- 
tary interdiction is imposed by the sole act of the interdicted 
person, who, being conscious of his facility, lays himself 
under this restraint... %udicial interdiction is imposed by 
sentence of the Court of Session; generally proceeding on 
an action at the instance of a near kinsman of the facile 
person. [See also IntERDICTOR, He 1861.) 1867-8 Act 31 
4 32 Vict. c. 64 §16 The particular registers of inhibitions 
and interdictions throughout Scotland shall be discontinued. 
1880 MuirHeaD Garus & Ulpian Digest 472 Citizenship. . 
was lost .. by .. interdiction of fire and water, which prac- 
tically was outlawry. 

Interdictive (intaidiktiv), @ rare. [f. L. 
interdict-, ppl. stem (see prec.) + -IVE.] =INTER- 
DICTORY. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 185 It was 
an hasty rashnesse..to award a sentence so resolutely Inter- 
dictiue. 1641 Mutton Animadyz, xiii, Wks. (1851) 2,0 A 
timely separation from the flock by that interdictive sen- 
tence, 

Interdictor (intordi-ktos,-p1).  [a. late L. z- 

terdictor torbiddcr (Tertull.|, agent-n. from zfer- 
dicéve to INTERDICT.] a. One who interdicts. b. 
Sc. Law. (See quot. 1861.) 
_ 1681 Stair Just. Law Scott. 1, vi. § 37 Our custom hath 
interdictions, whereby persons, acknowledging their own 
weakness .. do therefore bind themselves, that they shall 
not act without the consent of tbose persons, interdictors 
therein mentioned. 1754 Erskine Princ. Lazu Seotl. t. vir. 
§ 34 All deeds, done..without the consent of his interdictors 
--are subject to reduction. 1861 W. Bect Dict. Law Scotl. 
s.v. {nterdiction, Voluntary interdiction. .is usually executed 
in the form of a bond, whereby the granter obliges himself to 
do no deed which may affect his estate, without the consent 
of cerlain persons tberein named, technically called interdic- 
tors.. .Onerous or rational deeds, granted by the interdicted 
person, are effectual without the consent of the interdictors. 
1888 Life D. AlcLaren 11. xvii. 65 Lord Gifford decided in 
favour of the interdictors. 

Interdictory (intordi‘ktari), 2. [ad. late L. 
interdictori-us, {. interdictor: see prec. and -ory.] 
Having the quality or effect of interdicting; be- 
longing to or conveying interdiction; prohibitory. 

1755 Jonxson, /uterdictory, belonging to an interdiction. 
Ainsworth. 1786 Antig. in Ann. Reg. 107/1 The effect of 
that abomination .. was interdictory. 1 WarDLaw 
Proverbs (1869) 11. xliv. 116 There is nothing interdictory 
of the use of it. 1855 Mirman Lav, Chr. (1864) II. tt. v. 20 
Interdictory statutes declared marriages with Jews aud 
heathens not only invalid but adulterous, . 

Interdifferentiation : see INTER- pref. 

Interdiffuse (intoidifiz-z), v. [Ixrer- 1a.] 
trans. To diffuse between or among other things. 
So Interdiffusion (-difiz-zan), diffusion between 
or among other things, or each other; mutual dif- 
fusion, Interdiffusive (-difiz-siv) @., tending to 
mutual diffusion; hence Interdiffu’siveness. 

a18s9 G. Witson Relig. Chem. (1862) 14 That property 
of interdiffusiveness among elastic fluids. 1864-72 Watts 
Dict. Chem. W1. 812 This mixture or interdiffusion likewise 
takes place when the gases communicate with each other 
through minule pores or apertures of insensible magnitude. 
1882 Ocitvie cites North. Brit. Rev. for lnterdiffuse. 


Interdigit (i:ntoididgit). [f INTER- 3a + 
L. digit-us finger, Dicit.] The part of the hand | 
(or foot) between the roots of the adjacent digits. | 
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1875 H. C. Wooo Therap. (1879) 454 This is rubbed in 
night and morning for three days, especially to tbe inter- 
digits and wrists. 

Interdigital] | intoi-dgital), a. [ad. L. zn- 
terdigitalis, t. inter + digttus finger.] Situated be- 
tween, or connecting, digits (fingers or toes). 

1836-9 Topp Cycl, Ana’, I]. 519/1 Up to the second or 
third month of intra-uterine life an interdigital membrane 
exists. 1874 Coves Birds NV. JV. 645 Anterior toes all long; 
the tnterdizital webs broad. 1875 II. C. Woop Therap. 
(1879) 326 The interdigital membrane of the frog. 

Interdigitate (intardi-dzite': , v. Chiefly 
Anat, [f. Inven- 1b +L. digtt-us finger + -aTEe3: 
cf. Dictate v.] 

1. intr. To interlock like the fingers of the two 
hands when clasped; to project or be inserted 
alternately betwecn each other, as processes of a 
muscle, etc.; to inosculate by reciprocal serrations. 

1847-9 Tonp Cycl. Anat. IV. 737/2 An equal number of 
similar processes.. with which they interdizitate. 18.. 
Owen cited in Ogilvie, The groups of characters that are 
essential to the true definition of a plant and aniinal inter- 
digitate, so to speak, in that low department of the organic 
world from which the two great branches rise and diverge. 
1870 KoLieston Anim. Life 193 It (the posterior retractor] 
inter-digitates very freely with the protractor pedis. 1887 
Lancet 24 Sept. 604/1 ‘Lhis strapping .. ts fenestrated, and 
cut into strips that interdigitate. 1893 BuRDON-SANDERSUN 
Pres. Addr, Brit, Assoc., Questions .. which here, though 
they do not overlap, at least interdigitate, ; 

2. trans. To causc to interlock or inosculate in 
this way. rare—°. 

1864 in Weester. 1882 in Ocitvie. 

Ifence Interdi-gitating ff/. a. 

1875 Romanns in Life (1895! 25 Interposing a great num- 
ber of interdigitating cuts i the course of the spiral. 

Interdigitation (i:ntoididzite'fon). Chicfly 
Anat, [n. of action f. prec.: sec -aTIoN.] The 
action or condition of interdigttating ; coucr. an in- 
terdigitating structurc, or onc of a number of inter- 
digitating processes. 

a 1864 OweEN cited in Webster. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat, 
24 When bones are immovably joined by an interdigitation 
of their isregularly shaped margins, they are said to be 
joined by suture. 1874 Covers Sirds V. W. Introd. 10 
‘The boundary line .. in these latitudes is a zig-zag of inter- 
digitations. aaa . , / 

Interdispensation,-distinguish, -district, 
-division, etc.: sce INTER- pref, 

Interdite, -dyte, obs. var. InTeRrvicT sé. and v. 

+Interditement. Obs. [f. interdite, earlicr 
form of INTERDICT v.+-MENT. | Possibly from an 
OF. original.)] =INTERDICTION 2. 

1530 PAatsor. 234/2 Interditement, tuterdissement. 1583 
Foxe A. & Af. 594 1 Vnder payne of interditement, suspe.d- 
ing and excommunication. 

Interduce, variant of InrERpIcE Ods. 

t+Interdu:ct. Os. rare—°. [ad. L. tnter- 
duct-us interpunctuation, f. zzfer between + duct-1s 
leading, £. ducére to lead.] (See quot.; 

1656 Brount Glossegr., Interduct, a space between full 
sentences in printing or writing. 

Intere, obs. form of ENTIRE. 

tIntere'mpt, ff/. 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. zn- 
terempt-us, pa. pple. of inéerimére: scc neat.] 
Destroyed. (Const. as pa. pple.) 

1561 Queen Esther (1862 Collicr), Wherby good order may 
sone be interempte. 

+Intere‘mption. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. 
interemption-em (Tert.), n. of action from rxferi- 
mére to cut off, destroy, slay, f. z#z¢er (INTER-) + 
emeére to buy, orig. to take.] Destruction, slaughter. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., /uteremption, a killing or Saying. 
1664 H. More Jdyst. [ig. 290 Nor was it seasonable to 
take notice of .. his utter and final perdition, he being to 
revive again after his first Interemption. __ . 

Inter-entanglement, -epidemic, -epime- 
ral, -epithelial: see InTER- pref. 

Interepte, obs. corrupt f. INTEERUPT v. 

+ Intere-quitate, v. Obs. rare—°. [ad. ppl. 
stem of L. txtereguitare to ride between, f. inter 
between + eguitare to ride.) (Sce quot.) Hence 
+ Intere:quita‘tion. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Intereguitate, to ride between. 
1658 Puitiips, /atereguitation, a riding between. 

+Interess, s4. Obs. Also 5-6 enteres(se, 
en-, intresse. [ME. and AF. inéteresse, a. med. 
L. interesse compensation for loss, compensatory 
payment, sb. use of L. inferesse to be between, to 
differ, make a difference, to conccm, be of impor- 
tance. Cf. Pr., It., Ger. *uteresse, Sp. interes sb. ; 
the OF. sb. was interest: see INTEREST 56.) 

1. Therelation of being legally concerned or having 
part (in the ownership or possession of anything) ; 
legal concem, title, or claim; =INTEREST sé. I. 

[1387-8 Rolls Partt. 111. 246’ Si ascun pretende d'avoir 
droit ou interesse en ycelles (forfaitures], sue au Conseil si 
lui semble a faire.) 1430-1 /did. 1V. 376, 2 That. . Proclama- 
tion be made. .that alle ye persones yat pretende any inter- 
resse to object ayens yat partie yat pretendith hym to be 
mulire [etc.}. 1473 Sir J. Pasron in P. Lert. No. 732 III. 
1oo That my moodre be agreable to the same, by cawse of 
th’ entresse tbat she hathe for my brother William, whyche 
shall nott be off age thys vij. yeer. 1491 ict 7 Hen. VII, 
c.2 § 5 The right title and interesse that they .. have in the 
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same. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. xx. 28 All rightis and 
enteresses that every haron had in Scotlande, was than clene 
forgyuen. 1659 England's Conf.6 The House of Commons 
. chad. .asserted their interess in the Militia. : 

b. éransf. Concern, part, share zz (anything). 


= INTEREST 50. 1 d, ec. 

¢3374 Cnaucer Jortune 71 The heuene hath proprete of 
sykyrnesse, This world hath euer resteles trauayle ; Thy 
laste day is ende of myn intresse [v.77. interesse, intersse, 
encresse] In general, this reule may nat fayle. 1430-40 
Lyvc. Bochas Prol. 39 ‘Though woe with ioye have an in- 
tresse. /bid.1.i.(1544) 3 h, The soyle emhroyded ful of sumer 
floures Where wedes wicked had none interesse. 1569 
Murray in H. Camphell Love Lett. Mary Q. Scats (1824) 
58 The triat of the said Quenis interes in the murder of the 
King our soverane Lordis father. 1663 Br. Patrick Parab, 
Pilgr. (1667) 287 There he found a discourse of the Nature 
of foy..of the Interess that our Animal Spirits have in it. 

2. The relation of advantage or profit; benefit ; 
= INTEREST sb, 2, 2b. 

1452 Ricu. Dk. Yorx Charges agst. Dk. Somerset (MS. 
Cott. Vesp. C. xiv. If. 40) For the grete welfare and the 
comen availle and interesse of your mageste Roiall and of 
this youre noble roialme. 1611 Sreep é/ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. 
xiv. §11 Such oftentimes is the corruption of humane nature, 
that it will. thrust the pietie due to our Countrey vnder the 
inferiour respect of particular interesses. 1623 SHERLEY 7 rav. 
Persia 83 Yoemharke you in dangerous enterprises for others 
interesses. 3632 J. HAvwarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 120 Ina 
nohle minde one generous act prevailes more than all wordly 
interesses. 1657 Hevus //ist. Ref 1.41. ili. 32 That they 
should lay aside their particular interesses, to center all to- 
gether upon one design. 1678 CupwortH /tel/. Syst. 1. ii. 
§ 21. 84 That it is also the Interess of Civil Sovereigns and 
of all Common-wealths, that there should neither be Deity 
nor Religion, the Democritick Atheists would perswade 
in this manner. 

b. Self-interest; =InTERUST sd. 5. 

1678 Cupwoatn /ntell. Sys/, 1. v. 847 These are the men, 
who afterwards Argue from Interesse also against a God 
and Religion. 

3. Injury; compensation for injury; = INTEREST 
sb. 9. [Cf med.L. damna et interesse, F. dom- 
mages ct intérits.] 

fp Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xi. 191 He is holden as he 
was byfore to suche damages and Interesses that he hathe 
doon unto hym hy wronge hande. 

4. Interest on money, usury; =INTEREST sd. 10. 
1sz9 Hen. VIII] /ustruct. Orator Rome (MS. Cott. Vit. 
B. x1. 1€. 74h), Which money..shalbe truely repayde with in- 
teresse. 1548 Upatt ras, Par. Luke xix. 153 He..would 
haue streightely required it together with the encrease 
of entresse. 1716 Let. to Dk. A/ontrose 1g Nov. in Scott 
Rob Roy Introd., He carries ..my hooks and bonds for 
entress, not yet paid, along with him. 
+Interess, v. O45. Pa. pple. interessed, 
-est. [f. INTERESS 56.; cf. F. cvtéresser to invest 
with a share, etc.; earlier, to injure, hurt, damage 
(15th c, in Godef.), f. L. zuteresse.] 

1. trans. To invest (a person) with a right to or 
share in something; to «dmit toa privilege; = 
INtEREST vy, 1. Chiefly in pass., lo be interessed, 
to have a right or share. 

1577-87 Houinsiep Chron. (1807) 11. 35 The sonnes of king 
Malcolme were aided .. to ohteine the crowne of Scotland, 
whereunto they were interessed. 1602 Warner 411), Exe. 
Epit. (1612) 378 Who .. disclaiming all other Titles as liti- 
gious, interessed himselfe here hy the only Title of Con- 
querour. 1605 SHAks. Lear 1. i. 87 To whose yong loue, 
‘The Vines of France, and Milke of Burgundie, Striue to he 
interest. 1617 Hieron /Vs. 11. 102 Man, in his first estate 
.. Was in fauour with God, and interessed into the attend+ 
ance of angels. 1657 AuSTEN Frutt Trees u. 59 The soule 
sees it selfe interessed in the kingdome and all the riches 
and treasures of it. 1674 Ps.avForp Skill Was. 1. xi. 47 To 
teach them to those who have heen interessed in my house. 

2. ‘to cause to be objectively concerned; to 
affect, implicate, to involve; =INTEREST v. 2. 
Chiefly in pass. 

1s7o Hart Lennox Ze#f. in H. Camphell Love Lett. Mary 
Q. Scots (1824) 229 Hir richt dewtie to 30w and me, heing 
the parteis interest. 1627 J. Wooprorp in Succlench MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 199 [This] could not he done without 
interessing the honour of some, which was not to he touched. 
3622 MissELDEN Free Trade 89 In the East India Action 
certainely the Kings Honour isinteressed. 1627 Lisauder ¥ 
Cal.in. 50 A suspicion that she was interest in the discourse. 
1663 Bovte Uses. Exp. Nat. Philos. 1. ii. 30 Being unwill- 
ing to interesse the reputation of Holy Writ..in the douht- 
ful contentions of Naturalists. , 

3. To affect injuriously; to injure, endamage. 

1598 Grenewey 7acitus’ Ann. mi. ii. (1622) 66 Whereof 
heing conuicted, he could not he interessed, if he could 
purge himselfe of the latter crimes. 1599 Burgh Rec. Aber- 
deen (Spald. Cl.) 11. 181 Dyvers of the cuntriemen and of 
the inhabitantis of this hurght ar grytumlie intrest in the 
wynter day, throw the insufficiencie and hoillis in the said 
calsey. 1607 E. Grimstonr tr. Goulart's Aleut, Hist. 127 
(She] was found interessed in the heart with certaine im- 
posthumes and two stones. 

4. Yo cause to take an active part, to rouse to 
action, to engage; 7¢fl. to take part (F. s'itdrds- 
ser); =INTEREST v. 4. 

1623 MassinceR Dé. Afilan 1. i, The wars so long con- 
tinued. . Have interess'd, in either’s cause, the most Of the 

Italian princes. 1693 Drvpen Fuvenal Ded. (1697) 17 He 
might have gain’d the Victory for us Christians, without 
interessing Heaven in the Quarrel. 1711 SHaFTEsB. Charac, 
(1737) II. 11. ii. 416 That which interesses and engages men 
as Good. 

5. To affect with a feeling of concen; 7cf. To 
concern oneself. ass. To be concerned. 

1664 Marve. Corr. Wks. 1872-5 I]. 173 No Prince in 
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Christendom doth interess Himself more in your Majestie’s 
health .. than my Master. 1697 Drypen st: xeid Ded., ‘Vo 
love our native country ..to he interessed in its concerns, 
is natural to all men. 

Hence + Intere‘ssing vd/. sb., admitting (77/0 a 
position, etc.). 

@ 1655 Vines Lords Sufp. (1677) 342 The interessing of 
Christ into pre-eminence. 

+Intere‘ssed, /f/. a. Obs. 
-ED1.) =INTERESTED. 

31598 Frorio, /nteressato, interessed, toucht in honor, or 
reputation, 1635 J. Haywarp tr. Brondi’s Banish'd Virg. 
79 We were with interessed kindnesse conveniently accomo- 
dated in the Castle of the poope. 1640 Br. Hatt Hund, 
Remonstr. 3 There are not more eyes in these three inter- 
essed kingdomes, than are now hent on you. 1647 CLAREN- 
pon Hist. Reb. vu. § 19 The most interressed, passionate, 
or prejudicate Person. 1707 Keffex. upon Ridicule 70 
It ought to divert the Indifferent, without wounding the 
Interess’d. 

Interessee’. vare. [f. INTERESS v. + -EE!; 
¥’, intéressé.] One who is interested or concerned 
(in something) ; an interested party. 

1610 W. Forkincuam Art of Survcy title-p., For euery 
other Interessee in the Profits or Practise deriued from the 
compleate Survey of Manours, Lands, &c. 1826 BentHAm 
in Westm. Rev. V1. 450 By rendering conveyances .. some- 
what less unintelligible to parties and other interessees. 

+Intere'ssent. Obs. rare—'. [ad. med.L. 
interessentl-em, pr. pple. of L. interesse: see IN- 
TEREST.] =prec. 

¢ 1677 List of Ships in Marvell Growth Popery (1678) 66 
The Interessents are really damaged,. -to the value of 759/. 

|| Intere’sse termini. Law. [med.L.,=in- 
terest of term orend.}] <A right of entry on a lease- 
hold estate, acquired through a demise. 

[1628 Coxe On Litt. 345h, Interesse is vulgarly taken for 
a terme or chattle reall, and more particularly for a future 
tearme, in which case it is said in pleading, that he is pos- 
sessed De intcresse termini.) 1658 tr. Coke's Rep. v. 124 
(1826) III. 253 Such #vteresse termini cannot hy disseisin 
or feoffment be divested. 1809 Tomtins Jacob's Law 
Dict. s.v. Interest, The bare lease .. gives him [the lessee} 
a right of entry on the tenement, which right is called his 
interest in the term, or interesse termint. 1893 Law Tinies 
Rep. LXVIIL. 428/2 The plaintiff having only an tleresse 
termini, and never having been in possession, he could not 
maintain .. an action for trespass. : 

+Intere-ssor. Ods. rare. [a.med.L. interessor 
(Du Cange), f. zzferesse to be among.}] A partner, 
a fellow. 

1672 Petty Pol. Anat. xi. Tracts (1769) 357 Why may not 
the rents of the same he actually sent, without prejudice to 
the other three parts of the interessor{s] thereof? 

Interest (intérést), 56. Also 5 entrest, 6 
enterest, 6-7 intrest, (7 int’rest), [An altera- 
tion of the earlier INTERESS, app. after the cognate 
F. duterest (1290 in Godef. , mod.F. zaétérét, app. 
a sb, use of L. zz¢éerest it makes a difference, con- 
cems, matters, is of importance, 3rd pers. sing. 
pres. indic. (used impersonally) of the vb., of which 
the infinitive zzferesse was used as a sb. in med.L., 
and in the other Romanic langs. and ME. 

There is much that is obscure in the history of this word, 
first as to the adoption of L, mfevest as a sh., and secondly 
as to the history of the OF. sense ‘ damage, loss ’, No other 
sense is recorded in Fr. until the 16th c. As this was not 
the 15th c. sense of Eng. iefercss(e, it is curious that the 
form of the French word should have affected the Eng. 
The relations between the sense-development in French and 
English in 16-17thc. are also far from clear.) A 

lL. The relation of being objectively concerned in 
something, by having a right or title to,a claim 
upon, or a share in. 

a. The fact or relation of being legally con- 
cerned; legal concern zz a thing; esp. right or 
title to property, or to some of the uses or benefits 
pertaining to property; =INTERESS Gb Te 

1450 Kolls Parlt. V. 185/x Noon of youre Liege peple 
hafuyng interest, right or title, of or in ony of the premisses. 
1478 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 814 I11. 222 He never 
knywe..that I hadde any clayme or entrest in the maner off 
Heylesdon. 1523 Firziers. Su7v. 7h, Their tytell and in- 
terest grewe hy enherytaunce. 1571 Wills & Juv. N.C. 
(Surtees 1835) 352, I gyue to John Stephen. all my quarrell 
geare .. & my whole interest and good will of my Quarrel. 
1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. 7/, 1. i. 84 All your Interest in those 
‘Territories Is vtterly hereft you. 3628 Coxe On Litt, 345 h, 
Interesse .. in legall vnderstanding extendeth to Estates, 
Rights and Titles, that a man hath of, in, to, or out of Lands, 
for he is truly said to haue an interest inthem. 1653 Hot- 
crorr Procoprus, Goth. Wars w. 139 They transport many 
Families to the Francks, who plant them in desert Countries, 
and upon that ground pretend an interest to the Island. 
3767 BLAcKSTONE Conzut, 11. xx. 323 The estates exchanged 
must be equal in quantity; not of value .. hut of interest; 
as fee-simple for fee-simple. 1858 Ip. St. Lronarps //andy 
Bk. Prop. Law xv. 101 You should always, hefore granting 
a lease, consider what interest you have tn the estate. | 

Jig. 1549 CoveRDALE, etc. Erasi. Par. Fude 22 We in be- 
leuing the Gospell, haue through Baptisme escaped Satans 
enterest. r600Snaxs. A.V. L. v.1.8 Clow, But Awdrie, there 
is a youth heere in the Forrest layes claime to you. Awd. 
I, I know who ‘tis: he hath no interest in mee in the world, 
1632 J. Haywarp tr, Bioudi's Eromena 39 One who next 
the King his Father, claimed greatest interest in P——, for 
having bred him up from his infancie. @ 1680 Butter 
Eleph, in Moon i. 165 Proud of his Int’rest in the Glory Of 
so miraculous a Story. ie . a 

b. Right or title to spintual privileges. 

3607 Hieron MWks. I. 482 A freedome it is from the hond- 


(£ INTERESS 7. + 


INTEREST. 


age of Sathan .. giuing an interest into Gods fauour. 1675 
TRaHERNE Chr. Ethics 53 Tho all eternity were full of trea- 
sures ..and our interest to all never so perfect. a 1716 
Soutn Twelve Serm. (1744) If. 149 Let him impartially ask 
himself .. what evidences he has of his .. interest in the 
second Covenant. 

ce. Right or title toa share in something ; share, 
part. 

¢1586 C’tess PemproxE Fs. cil. xv, Thou art one, still 
one: Tyme, interest in thee hath none. 1594 SHAKS. 
Rich. I71, w. ii, 47 Ah so much interest haue [I] in thy 
sorrow, As I had Title in thy Nohle Husband. 161: Tour- 
neur Ath. frag. 1. ii. Wks. 1878 I. 19 The honestie ore 
conuersation makes me request more int’rest in your fami- 
liaritie. 1635 J. Haywarp tr. Brondt's Banish'd Virg. 72, 
I am sorry that her love hath so small interest in you. 78x 
Cowrer Conversat. 74 A Persian..hegg’d an interest in his 
frequent prayers. 

+d. Participation or share in doing something 
or the production of some result. Ods. 

1660 Bore Mew Exp. Phys. Mech, xxiii. 184 Suspecting 
that .. the Figure of the Vessel might have an interest in 
this odde Phenomenon. 1671 Fiavet Fount. Life v. 12 
Great is the Interest of Words in this doctrine. 1709 F. 
Hauxssee Phys. Alech. Exp.v. (1719) 145 A signal Demon- 
stration of the Influence and Interest of the Air in these 
Pho:nomena. a 1748 Watts (J.), Endeavour to adjust the 
degrees of influence, that each cause might have in produc- 
ing the effect, and the proper agency and interest of each 
therein. : ; 

e. esp. A pecuniary share or stake in, or claim 
upon anything; the relation of being a part-owner 
of property, a shareholder or bondholder in a com- 
mercial or financial undertaking, or the like. 

1674 tr. Martiniere’s Voy. N. Countries 2 To address my- 
self to a Friend of mine who had a principal interest in that 
affair, and to desire his Mediaticn to the Company. 1767 
BLackSTONE Comin. II. xxx. 460 A practice of insuring 
large sums without having any property on board, which 
were called insurances, terest or nointerest, 1824 J. Mar- 
SHALL Const. Opin. (1839) 345 The Planter’s Bank of 
Georgia is not the state of Georgia, although the state holds 
an interest init. 1863 Kinctakr Crimea (1876) 1. xiv. 239 
He was a buyer and seller of those fractional and volatile 
interests in trading adventures which go hy the name of 
‘shares’, 1890 Bo_prewoop Miner's Right (1899) 73/1 We 
had .. hought up all the ‘interests’, that is, shares, half 
shares, and quarter shares, on or near the supposed run of 
gold that we had struck. 

2. The relation of being concerned or affected in 
respect of advantage or detriment ; esp. an advan- 
tageous relation of this kind. 

a@ 1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. MI. Aurel. Let. v. (R.), 
Without interest we commit sinne, seeyng peyne commyng 
withall, 1600 E. Brount tr. Conestaggio 55 There was none 
in Lishone hut had some interest in this warre, who so had 
not his sonne there, had his father;.. the traders .. did 
venture their wealth in it. 1611 SHaks. Cyvzb, w. il. 365 
What's thy interest In this sad wracke? 1639 T. Brucis tr. 
Camus’ Mor. Relat. 269 By reason of the double interest of 

leasure and profit. 1766 Gotpsm. Ii. 1. viii, 1 have an 
interest in heing first to deliver this message, as Lexpect for 
my reward to he honoured with Miss Sophia’s hand as a 
partner. 1780 Burke Corr. (1844) Il. 369 No people ought 
to he permitted to live in a country, who are not permitted 
to have an interest in its welfare. 1815 J. W. Croker in 
C. Papers (1884) 1. iii. 66 Castlereagh says what interest has 
Fouché now to tell a lie? 1849 Macactay “ist. Lug. vi. 
II. 39 Persons who were hound by strong ties of interest to 
the government. 

b. That which is to or for the advantage of 
any one; good, benefit, profit, advantage. 

1599 FENTON Guicciard. 11. 129 Caried with amhicious 
respectes touching their interests and desires particular, 
x€05 SuAKs. A/acé. 1. ii. 64 No more that Thane of Cawdor 
shall deceiue Our Bosome interest. 1691 Norris Pract. 
Disc. 11 Is not every thing almost reckoned Profitahle only: 
so far as it conduces to some Temporal Interest? 1724 
Swirt Drafpier's Lett. iii. Wks. 1761 III. 48 His profit is 
preferred, not only before the interest, hut the very safety 
and heing of a great Kingdom. 1745 Burke Cor7. (1844) 1. 
17 One who has our interest at heart. 1843 J. CLAson 
Serm. v. 85 He thought it to his temporal interest to do it. 
x8e5 Prescott /’lip 1/, it. vii. (1857) 278 His devotion to 
the interests both of the king and of religion. 1884 Law 
Times LX XVII. 20/1 It is the interest of the keeper of an 
asylum to retard or conceal the recovery of his patient. 


c. (n the interest (interests) of: on the side of 


what is advantageous or beneficial to. 

1716 Appison /recholder No. 4 pi The Women of our 
{sland, who are the most eminent for Virtue and good Sense, 
are in the Interest of the present Government. 1727 SwirT 
Country Post Wks. 1755 111. 1, 175 She had hetrayed us, 
and was in the interest of the kite aforesaid. 1771 GoLpsM. 
list. Eng. 1. 347 The party in the interests of Lewis hegan 
to lose ground. 1802 Mar. EpcrworTH Moral T. (1816) 1. 
xiii. 105 He did not choose to keep a clerk who was not 
in his interests. 1858 De Quincey HW4s. IX. Pref. 10 nofe, 
‘In the interest’ (to use a slang phrase just now coming into 
currency) of enlightened patriotism, 1884 Manch, Exam. 
27 May 5/1 In the interests of humanity there is no need 
to regret the change. 

8. A thing in which one has an interest or concern. 

1638 Botton /lorus un. xix. (1636) 236 Very many striving 
together whose prisoner he should hee, the prey was torne 
in peeces while they wrangled about that interest. 1659 
D. Pett /pr. Sea 384 Many times your interests are seised 
on hy storms, sometimes by Pyrats. 1678 CupworTH Intell. 
Syst. 1. iv. § 31. 476 The Supreme God is saluted, as the 
Great Wonder of the World, and Interest of | Mankind. 
1835 I. Tavtor Spir. Despot. vi. 267 Religion is in a secon- 
dary yet not an unimportant sense an interest of the present 
life. “1850 CaRLYLe Latter-d. Pamph. iii. 2 Colonies excite 
more attention at present than any of our other interests. 

4. A business, cause, or principle, in which a 


INTEREST. 


number of persons are interested; the party in- | 


terested in such a business or principle; a party 
having a common interest ; a religious or political 
party, business counexion, etc. 

1674 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 246 He will be regarded 
as y® great patron of y® protestant Interest. 1679 in Puller 
Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 290 [Vhis) would greatly strengthen 
the Protestant interest. 1714 Pore Let. to the Hon. 
8 June, He said that I was enter'd intoa cabal with Dean 
Swift and others to write against the Whig Interest. 1725 
De For Voy. round World (1840) 28 Caballing and forming 
an interest among the men. 1735 botiscbroke Leff. Stud. 
Hist. ii. (1752) 39 The notion of creating a new, that is, a 
moneyed interest, in opposition to the landed interest. 1830 
D'Israrui Chas. /, IL. iv. 38 The cabinet was divided by 
two opposite interests. 1891 Leeds Alerc. 27 Apr. 4/7 The 
banking interest in the City is known to be averse to the 
change. 1893 Daily News 28 Feb. 4/7 Mr. Gladstone,, said 
that interests were always awake, while the country too 
often slumbered and slept. 

5. Regard to one’s own profit or advantage ; 
selfish pursuit of one’s own welfare ; =SELF-IN- 
TEREST. 

1622 Masbe tr. 4 leman’s Guzman d’ALZ, W.xx. 4a, Loue, 
interest, and feare, are those three ropes that halter lustice. 
1639 S. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 13, 1 love 
you without interest, without pretence, and without any 
other desire, then tosee you, 1734 tr, Hollin's Anc. //ist. 
V.25 The more she was above interest the more she aban- 
doned herself to ambition, @ 1839 Praep /vcms (1864) TI. 
1o2 The coil That interest flings upon our hearts. 

6. Influence due to personal connexion; power 
of influencing the action of others; personal infln- 
ence wth (+ 77) a person or body of pcrsons. Zo 
make tntleresi, to bring personal influence to bear. 

[1596 Sutaks. Alerch. 17. 1. ii. 224 Lorenzo and Salerio, 
welcome hether, If that the youth of my new interest heere 
Ilaue power to bid you welcome.] 1600 If. Biount tr. 
Conestaggio 202 Those magistrates were mechanicke men, 
in whoin feare hath a more interest, then the respect of a 
King. 1653 Act Govt. Commi. 45 Several persons of In- 
terest and Fidelity in this Commonwealth. 1676 tr. Guid 
laticre’s Voy. Athens 365 Her interest with hii is such, 
that she governs him absolutely. 1709 Stryvy dun. Ref 
1. ii. 50 Karly interest was made with Elizabeth for the con- 
tinuance of the old religion. 1723 7rwe Briton No. 56. 488 
‘The Author made no /nterest (as the Phrase goes), Phat is 
to say, was so Civil to.. his Cotemporaries, as to suppose 
they were qualify’d to Acar and see for themselves, 1761 
Hume //ist. Eng. U1. xxxvi. 293 To raise the people in the 
counties. . where his interest lay. 

7. The feeling of one who is concerned or has a 
personal concern in any thing; hence, the state of 
feeling proper to such a relation, or a particular 
form or instance of it; a feeling of concern for or 
curiosity abont a person or thing. 

1771 Mackenzie Asan Feel. vii. (1803) 9 There are certain 
interests, Which the world supposes every man tohave. 1811 
Ova & Jul. IV, 115 No one ever appeared to take an in- 
terest about us. 1836 Jas. Grant Aand. Kecoll. tle. Lords 
xvi. 385 I'he issue of the debate is regarded by him with an 
interest of no ordinary intensity. 1846 Ruskin M/od. Paint. 
T. a. wiv. § 28 He who can take nointerest in what is small, 
will take false interest in what is great, 1853 Lytron A/y 
Novel 1. xi, 1 should be glad .. to sce you take a little more 
interest in duties which .. you may be called upon to dis- 
charge. 1879 Mortry Burke x. 209 The contentiousness is 
not .. rapid enough to hold the interest of a practical as- 
sembly. 1898 A.W. W. Dace Life of R. W. Dale i. 8 He 
was a man with wide interests. 

b. /rvansf. of things: Power of exciting this fccl- 
ing, interesting character or quality. 

1821 MackintosH Bacon § Locke Wks. 1846 I. 321 The 
confutation of Sir Robert Filmer..has long lost all interest. 
3875 Jowett /’/ato (ed, 2) IV. 135 Questions of great inter- 
est. 1884 Grapstoxe Sp. Ldin. 30 Aug., There was one 
feature in that struggle. .which gave it an interest—a finish- 
ing interest—if not a higher interest than any other, 1886 
Manch, Exam. 3 Nov, 3/1 The Quarterly for October is 
exceptionally strong in literary interest, but the interest is 
not wholly of a pleasant kind. 1895 F. Hatt 7%wo 7rifes 
iui, A short article on a province of English philology which 
is, to me .. one of interest. 

8. The fact or quality of mattering or being of 
importance (as belonging to things); coneernment, 
importance. 

1809-10 Coreripce Friend (1865) 35 The conscience .. is 
already violated when to moral good or evil we oppose 
things possessing no moral interest. 1845 M¢Cutocu 7a.ra- 
tion it. i. (1852) 415 However important, tbese, after all, 
are matters of subordinate interest. 

II. Senses related to med.L. zuleresse, as used by 
Matthew Paris 2 1239, and frequently from 13th c. 
(see Du Cange), in the phrase damua et inleresse, 
in French legal phraseology dom mages et tntéréls, 
the indemnity due to any one for the damage 
and prejudice done tohim. Cf. OF. zuferest (1290 
in Godef.) in sense ‘ damage ’, also recompense for 
damage done or caused, ‘damages’. In sense Io 
F. inleres? (now tnlérét) occurs in Rabelais, 1535. 

+9. Injury, detriment. bb. Compensation for 
injury, ‘damages’. (F. dommages et intéréls (see 
Littré, /u¢éré? 2°), med.L. damna el tuleresse.) 
Obs. rare. 

{21259 Marr. Paris Chron, 612 (Du Cange) Propter 
usuras, poenas, & Interesse. 1274 Acquittance to Edw. I 
(Rymer Federa II. 34) ‘am super principali quam super 
custibus dampnis & interesse refundendis Domui nostrae.] 

1489 [see ‘damages and Interesses’ in INTERESS sd. 3]. 

c1875 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 178 The awner.. hes 
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gude richt and just actioun aganis the with-halder of the 
saidis landis or gudis, for the damnage, skaith and interest 
quhilk he may sufficientlie prove that he sustenit throw the 
wanting of the proffeitis of the saidis landis or gudis. /dz<. 
179 He sall be haldin to pay to the uther partie the foirsaid 
pane, as damnage and interest. 1603 Florio Montaigne u. 
ali. (1632) 293 How can this [be done] .. without extreme 
interest and manifest derogation from his divine greatnesse? 
1607 I:. Grimstone tr. Goulart’s Mem. //ist. 14 Untill the 
full payment of the fines, charges, damage and interest ad- 
judged, as well to the King;: as to the said parties. 

10. Money paid for the use of money lent (the 
principal), or for forbearance of a debt, according 
to a fixed ratio (rate per cent/.). 

Interest is paid at fixed intervals, usually once or twice in 
the year. Simple interest is the interest paid on the prin- 
cipal as lent. Compound (+ compounded) interest (interest 
upon interest), is the interest eventually paid on a principal 
periodically increased Ly the addition of each fresh amount 
of interest as it becomes due and remains unpaid. Interest 
in this sense was formerly called ssuzy, a naine still applied 
when interest is charged ata rate beyond what is considered 
legitimate or just. 

In med.L. snteresse Interest’ differed from usura (Usury) 
in that the Jatter was avowedly a charge for the use of 
money, which was forbidden by the Canon Law; whereas 
originally ‘éuteresse refers to the compenpation which under 
the Roman Law, was due by the debtor who had made 
default, The measure of compensation was i guod interest, 
the difference between the creditor's position in consequence 
of the debtor’s laches and the position which might reason- 
ably have been anticipated as the direct consequente of 
the debtpr’s fulfilment of his obligation’. This coin- 
pensation was always permissible when it could be shown 
that such loss had really arisen (damnum emergens). 
At a later period, ducvnim cessans—loss of profit through 
inability to reinvest—was also recognized as giving a claim 
to invteresse; both cases appear to be inelncl in the 
formula dana et tnteresse. Vie interesse was originally 
a fixed sum specified in the contract; but a percentage 
reckoned periodically: so as to correspond to the creditor's 
loss, was afterwards substituted ias sometimes in England 
in the first half of the 13th cent.). Interest in the niodern 
sense was first sanctioned by Jaw (though apparently under 
cover of the mediaval theory) by 37 Hen. Vill, c. g (see 
quot. 1545); this statute was repealed in 1552, but re- 
enacted in 1671. (See W. J. Asurey Lugl. Econ, Hist. 
Middle Ages 11. 397, 466, and J. S. Liapam in Dict. Pol. 
Econ., 1896, I. 429.) 

[1529 see INTHRESS sé 4: ‘money repayde with interesse *.) 

1545 Act 37 /len. VIF, c,9§ 3 Ge it mt enacted. ,that no 
person or persons .. by way or meane of any corrupte bar- 
gayne, loone, eschaunge, chevisaunce, shifte, interest of any 
wares , .accepte or take, in lucre or gaynes, for the forbearinge 
or givinge daye of payment of one hole yere of and for his 
or their money .. above the sume of tenne poundes in the 
hundred. 1855 W. WatkEMAN Fardle Factousi.v.71 It was 
not thought to bee Justice, that the mano warre .. should 
for an enterest of lone, bee throwen into prisone. 1573-80 
Baret A/z. I 205 To borow monie vpon interest to pais my 
debt. 1577 in Kec. Convent. Roy. Burghs (1870 I, 50 Ane 
hundreth and aucht merkis to pay for one 3eris interest 
thairof, according to the raitt of tuelf for the hundreth. 
1586 I. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. (1589) 497 Interest, 
or profit of monie, when as it hath been alwaies unplea- 
sant in the sight of God, who forbiddeth all kinde of 
usurie whatsoever it be. 1g90 Recorpe, etc. Gr. Artes 
(1640) 604 Interest is the summe reckoned for the lending or 
forbearance of the Principall for any termes or time. In- 
terest simple is that nen is counted from the Principall 
onely. Interest compound is that which its counted for the 
Principall, together with the Arrerage. 1598 I. D. tr. Le 
Roy's Aristotle's Politigues 52, Men haue now inuented 
interest in steed of vsury. 1632 Massincer City Madam 1. 
hi, Built with other men’s moneys Ta‘en up at interest. 
1660 WittsForD Scales Comm, 59 Decimall Tables of com- 
pounded Interest. 1767 BLacKsToneE Comm. I], xxx. 454 
When money is lent on a contract to receive .. an increase 
by way of compensation for the use; which is generally 
called interest by those who think it lawful, and usury by 
those who do not so. 1806 Hutton Course Math. I. 127 
Compound interest, called also Interest upon Interest, is 
that which arises from the principal and interest, taken 
together, as it becomes due. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 
vi. 52 When the rate is above five or six per cent., it will be 
to some extent not true interest, but compensation for the 
risk of losing the capital altogether. 1879 J. ‘I. RoGers in 
Cassett’s Techn. Educ. VW. 14/1 Interest is the reward 
which a man obtains for allowing another to use his pro- 
perty. 1881 N. T. (R,V.) A/att. xxv. 27 At my coming I 
should have received back mine own with interest [1611 
usury]. 

b. fig. esp. in phr. w7/h znterest, with increase 
or atigmentation. 

1589 Nasue Pasguilt § Afarf. 11 When IJ lacke matter to 
talke of, I may resort hether [to the Exchange] to take vp 
a little newes at interest. 1§96 Suaxs. 1 //eu. JV, 1. iii. 49 
You shall haue your desires, with interest. 1601 7 Marston 
Pasquil & Hath. u. 30, 1 doe returne your wish With ample 
interest of beatitude. 1724 De Foe Alem. Cavalier (1840) 
131 He paid the imperialists with interest. 1850 W. IrvinG 
Goldsmith xxxvui, 364 The latter... returned the blows 
with interest. 1890 Sfectator 24 May 7135/1 They never 
seem to have put out their ideas to interest, but kept them 
wrapped up in napkins till they forgot their existence. 

1l. attrib. and Comb., as inleresi-bearing, charge, 
policy; interest-money =sense 10. 

1618 Barnevelt's A fol, Ciijb, The interest-money came 
to that height, that the Stale of the whole seem<d desperate. 
1673 Kirkman Unlucky Citizen 212 He were better to pay 
interest-money. 1818 Bentitam Ch. Eng. p. xviii, Uhe seduc- 
tive influence of sinister interest. and interest-begotten pre- 
judice. 1848 ArnouLp Afar. Jusur. (1866) I. 1. v. 217 An 
interest policy is one that shows by its form that the assured 
has a real, substantial interest inthe thing insured. 1894 W. 
T. Sreap in fVestemn. Gaz. 7 May 2/1 The watchword of the 
Coxeyite agitation is ‘ Death to the interest-bearing bond !’ 
1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 343/2 Johann received the 
interest money gruffly. 


INTERESTED. 


Interest (intérést), v. [An altcration of the 
earlier INTERESS v., after INTEREST 5d. 

(It has been suggested that the change might be partly 
due to confusion with iufercs-l=intercsse-cd pa.t. of Ix- 
TEKESS; cf. hoise, hoist, graff, graft, infeoff, infcft.)) 

1. /rans. ‘Yo invest (a person) with a share in or 
title to something, esp. a spiritual privilege. 
Const. 77 (+o, tuto, urlo). 

1610 Doxxe Psendo.Martyr 152 Sufficient cause to in- 
title and interest a man in the crowne of martyrdume. 
1614 T. Apams Devils Banguct 56 Deyriuing them of 
some comfort or right, which the inuiolable Law of God, 
hath interrested thein to. 1615 Cuarman Odyss. xv. 326 
Aurora ravish’'d him.. And mterested him amongst the 
Gods. a 1639 W. WuaTELey /'rofotyfes i. xx. (1640) 203 
Let us strive to interest ourselves into Gods blessing on 
the godly. /éid. xxi. 264 Benefits... to him that interests 
himselfe to them by getting into Christ. 1834 J. Brown 
Lett, Sanctif, 1. 220 The interesting a sinner in the atoning 
sacrifice of the Redeemer, takes away the irritating power 
of the divine law. «@ 1864 J. D. Burns Alem. & Ker. (1879) 
338 By faith we become interested in the propitiation. 

2. To cause (a person) to have an objective in- 
terest or concern in the progress or fate of a matter ; 
to involve; chicfly in pass. ¢o be znlerested. 

1608 1, T. ss, Pol. & Alor, 2b, When they think he is 
not interested in the cause, or induced by any priuate 
obligation. 1620 Brent tr. Sarpi's /list. Council Trent 
(1676) 45: All was concluded .. without interesting the 
Popes authority. 1656 Baxttir Reformed Pastor w. 74 
‘They will... interest piety itself with their faults. 1727 
Laroner H’ks. (1838) I. 157 Pilate finding they interested 
their religion in this cause, and that they were resolute in 
it, became afraid he must .. submit to them. 1781 Gisnon 
Decl. & Fo xxviii. 111 79 The emperor himself was interested 
not to deface the splendour of his own cities. 1886 Laz 
Rep. 32 Ch. Div. 48 The landlord ,. is interested in seeing 
that the liquidators discharge their duty property. 

3. Of athing: To concem; to affect; to relate 
to. rare or Obsolescent. 

1638 Dicry Lett. conc. Retig. ii. (1651) 9 Their private 
opinions., doe not interest our belicfs. 1798 Matctuus Popul, 
Vv. xii, (1806) TT. 497 The subject .. interests the question 
of human happiness so nearly. 1813 Sir KR. Witson /?riv. 
Diary VW. 161 The news of the morning principally inter- 
ested the Crown Prince. 1864 Scofsman 10 Dec., It is matter 
for deep regret that..the case..has so little interested those 
whom it most interests. : 

4. To cause (any one) to takc a personal interest, 
share, or part in (a scheme, business, etc.); to 
induce to participate 7x; to engage iz. ref. To 
take acttve part 27. 

1630 Carr, Smitu Zrav. & Adv, Disc. Voy. Guiana 49 
After his returne for England, he endeavoured by his best 
abilities to interest his Countrey and state in those faire Re- 
gions. 1647 Manifesto 10 June in Carlyle's Cromwell, They 
seek to interest in their design the City of London. 1691 1. 
Hace) Acc. New /nvent. 2 Their first interesting them- 
selves in this undertaking. 1702 Appison Dial. Afedals 
(J.), This was a goddess who used to interest herself in 
marriages. A/od. 1 do not feet called upon to interest 
inyself in his behalf. F 

5. To affect with a feeling of concern; to stimu- 
late to sympathetic fecling ; to cxcite the curiosity 
or attention of. | Prob, a back-formation from In- 
TERESTED Afi. a. 3.) 

(1748 Auson's Voy. 11, vi. 348 They did not appear to be 
at all interested about us.) 1780 Bentuam /’rinc. Legrsé. 
xviii. § 57 By what other means should an object engage or 
fix a man’s attention, unless by interesting him? 1791 Mrs. 
RapciirFr Rom. Forest ix, She had been too much interested 
by the events of the moment. 1830 Gat Lawrie 7. tv. 
vui, (1849) 172 Something in his appearance... interested my 
attention. 1866 G. MacponaLp Aun, QO. Neighsd. i. (1878) 6, 
I wanted to interest myself in it. 1868 Dickens Leét. 
(1880) I]. 334 Your account of the first night interested me 
immensely. . 

Interestability. rare—'. [f. **nlerest-able 
(f. INTEREST v.): see -ITY.] Capability of being 
interested. 

1811 W. TayLor in Robberds AZem. (1843) II. 343 It did 
not again absorb all my interestability. 


Interested (i:ntéréstéd), pp/. a. 
v.+-ED!] 
1. Concerned, affected; having an interest, con- 


cem, or share in something. 

1828 WersTerR s.v., One interested in the funds. An 
interested witness. @ 1834 J. Brooxsin D. A. Wells Burden 
§ Strength (1864) 34 Substitute skilful, intelligent, interested 
free labor for unskilled, ignorant, and uninterested slave 
labor. 1844 Wittiams Real Prop. (1877) 207 ‘Lhe evidence 
of interested persons is now received, and its value estimated 
according to its worth. 1887 Motoxey Forestry W. Afr. 
vi. 126 With an issue to the interested of having .. to pay 
freight only on good marketable stuff. 

2. Influenced by considerations of personal advan- 
tage; moved by self-interest ; self-seeking, self-in- 
terested. (The opposite of d7sinterested.) 

1705 Stannore Paraphr. 1. 34 Dissembled or interested 
Homage of Rulers or Rabbies. 1771 Mackenzie M/an 
Feel. \wv. (1803. 91 The world is, in general, selfish, interested, 
and unthinking. 1855 THackeray Nezucomes 11. 213 The 
wretched consequences of interested marriages. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 555 He was generally thought 
interested and grasping. . 

3. Characterized by a feeling of concern, sym- 
pathy, or curiosity. : 

1665 Pepys Corr. 4 Sept., Noday hath passed. . without my 
most interested wishes for yourhealth. 1729 BuTLER Sera. 
Wks. 1874 II. Pref. 23 Ihe very idea cf an interested 
pursuit necessarily presupposes particular passions or appe- 
tites. 1753 SMoLLetT Ct. Fathom (1784) 18/1 He thought 


[f. INTEREST 


INTERESTEDLY. 


she would .. have betrayed some interested symptom ; that 
her face would have undergone some favourable suffusion. 
1806 SurR Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) III. 35 ‘Is he ative ?' 
said Belloni with interested emotion, Mod. They found in me 
aninterested auditor, == 

Interestedly (i:ntéréstedli), adv. [f prec. 
+-LyY%.] In an interested manner; through self- 
interest ; with interest or concern. 

1765 Eart Buckincuam in Lett. C’tess Suffolk (1824) II. 

7 Lamenting that others interestedly refuse me any return 
‘or what I in some sort interestedly did. 1782 R. CumBer- 
Lanp Anecd. (1737) 1.9. 1827 Hist. Eur. in Aun, Reg. 277/1 
‘The interestedly slow movements of the ordinary tribunals. 
1859 Laxc Wand. India 258, 1 do not speak interestedly. 
I have as much already on my hands as I can perform, 
if not more. 1886 Miss BrouGHton Dr. Cupid 1. vil. 114 
A figure whose manoeuvres are interestedly watched by the 
rest of the company. 

Interestedness (intéréstédnés). i as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The qnality or condition of being in- 
terested; esp. of being moved by interested motives 
(the opposite of d7stzlerestedness). 

tae Suartess. Charac. (1737) I. u. mu. § 2. 149 The 
Affections which .. constitute whatever we call Interested- 
ness or Self-Love. 1757 H. Wacroce Alem. Geo. 1/7, Apt., 
His [Pitt's] ambition was glaring; his interestedness not even 
specious. 1788 A. MacDonatp Afisc. Serm. (1790) 50 Too 
much interestedness in the affairs of our neighbour is tess 
supportable than absolute indifference, 1882 J. HawTHORNE 
Fort. Fool 1. xxi, Vhe passion, wholly free..from any lower 
form of interestedness. 

Imterester. rare. [f. INTEREST v. + -ER1.] 
One who interests; in quot. 17o!1, + One who 
interests himself in behalf of others. 

awxjor SEpLeEY Grumbler 1. Wks. 1778 II. 206 Gri. Pray 
who are they that say so? 477. Some persons who interest 
themselves in your behalf. Gr7. I don’t care a rush for 
them. The wortd is full of nothing but these interesters, 
who at the bottom value us no more, than John-a-Nokes 
and Tom-a-Styles. 

Interesting (i:ntéréstin), A¢/.a. [f. INTEREST 
vy. + -ING%, Tormerly, and still dialectally, 2- 
lere'sting.) That interests. 

+1. That concerns, touches, affects, or is of im- 
portance; important. Ods. 

rgtx Suartess. Charac. (1737) IL. mu. § 2. 155 That 
Passion which is esteem’d peculiarly interesting ; as having 
for its Aim the Possession of Wealth. 1769 Funius Lett. 
(1804) I. 2 In defence of what they thought most dear and 
interesting to themselves. 1773 Mrs. Cuapone [uiprov. 
Mind 1774) 1. 112 A woman. .thought meanly of in points 
the most interesting to her honour, 1813 Sir R. Witson Priv. 
Diary 11. 460 It is extremely interesting that at this time 
you should he welt informed. ; ; 

2. Adapted to excite interest; having the quali- 
ties which rouse curiosity, engage attention, or 
appeal to the emotions; of interest. 

1768 STERNE Sent. Fourn. (1778) 1. 48 (Remzise Door i.) It 
was a face of about six and twenty .. it was not critically 
handsome, but there was that in it, which .. attached me 
much more to it—it was interesting. 1781 Gipson Decl. & 
F, xxxi. IIL. 202 The interesting and original picture of the 
manners of Rome. 1843 Betnunxe Se. Fireside Stor. 37 
A long and interesting conversation. 1849 Macautay //tst. 
Eng.i. 1.66 The Irish.. were distinguished by qualities which 
tend to make men interesting rather than prosperous. 1882 
M. Arnocn in 1924 Cent. Aug. 222 All knowledge is interest- 
ing to a wise man, and the knowledge of nature is interesting 
to all men. ' 

Interestingly, «dv. [f. prec. + -t¥ 2%] In 
an interesting manner, so as to interest. 

1811 Surccey S¢. frvyne vu, Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 174 The 
thrilling accents ofher interestingly sweet voice. 1821 
Campsece in New Monthly Mag. 1. 387 None of them 
appeal more interestingly to the heart. 1888 Burcon Lives 
12 Gd, Men 11.83 Another friend. . writes thus interestingly 
concerning him. | 

I-nterestingness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being interesting. 

19759 ADAM Suitx Mor. Sent. Il. vi. § 3. 107 (The axe] the 
emblem of having been beheaded, which is engraved under 
those [heads]. .sheds a real dignity and interestingness over 
their characters. 1881 19¢4 Cent, May 788 The interesting- 
ness of commonplace lives is insisted on. 1884 Spectator 
No. 2903. 212 [he /%»es under his management failed in 
interestingness. 

I-nterestless, a. rare. [f. INTEREST sé, + -LESS.] 
Devoid of interest. 

1886 Sat. Rev. 17 July 103 The passionless, humourless, 
interestless ‘analysis *. 

Interface (intoifé's). [f. Inter 2 b+ Face.] 
A surface lying between two portions of inatter or 
space, and forming their common boundary. 

1882 Bottomiry //yctrost. 13 The term intexface denotes 
a face of separation, plane or curved, between two con- 
tiguous portions of the same substance. 1883 G. CurysTac 
in Excycl. Brit, XV. 264/1 The interface of the two liquids 
in the axial line. 


Interfacial (intafe'f'al), a. [f. Inver 4a 
+L. faci-es face: cf. Factat.] Included between 
two faces of a crystal or other solid, as in zx/er- 
facial angle, the dihedral angle included between 
two faces. 

1837 J. D. Dana Ain. 14 The interfacial angle.. M:T is 
an oblique angle, white P:T = 90°. 1877 E.S. Dana Tezt- 
6k. Min. 3 In the descriptions of crystals three kinds of 


angles May come under consideration, solid, plaue, and 
interfacial. 


Interfaction: see INTERFATION. 
Interfair, -fayer, erron. ff. INTER-AFFAIR, 
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+ Interfa:lk, v. Obs. rave—'. [f. INTER- 1a 
+ falk, as in DEFALK, q.v.] ‘rans. To interrupt, 
break into. 

1621 Motte Camerar. Liv. Libr. 1. ix. 10x The great joy 
that tooke him being interfalcked with sighes. 

+Interfarce, v. Ols. rare—'. [f. INTER- 
ta+Fanrcev.! 6.) ¢razs. To stuff in between. 

1566 Drant Horace To Rdr. 3, I haue interfarced..much 
of myne owne deuisinge. 

Interfare, obs. form of INTERFERE. 

Interfascicular (-fasikis/la1), a. Anat. and 
Bot. [InTER- 4a.] Situated between fascicles or 
‘bundles’ of tissue. 

1836-9 Toop Cyct. Anat, II. 118/2 In the interfascicular 
cellutar tissue of the muscles. 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs’ Bot. 573 An interfascicular cambium is formed by 
divisions in the intermediate cells of the medullary rays. 
1897 Alibutt's Syst. Med. 11. 454 Overgrowth of interfas- 
cicular connective tissue. : 

+Interfation. Oés. rare—°. [ad. L. inlerfa- 
tion-em, n, of action f. zz/erfar7 to interrupt in 
speaking, f. zzler+ far? to speak.] (See quot.) 

1656 Buount Glossogr., [nterfaction, an interrupting of 
one tale, a speaking whilst another speaks. 1658 PHILLIPs, 
Interfaction (ed. 1678 [nlerfation]. 

Interfeat: see ENTERFEAT. 

+Interfe-ction. Oés. rare. [ad. L. tnterfec- 
7ion-em, n. of action from inlerficére to kill: cf. 
obs. F. inlerfeciion (Godef.).) a. Killing or slay- 
ing. b. In Alchemy (see quot. 1727). 

€1450 Mirour Saluacioun 2396 Y' thay..shuld..cesse of 
his interfectionne [g/ossed slaghtere]. 1656 Brount Glossogr., 
Interfection, murder, a killing or slaying. 1727 BraDLEy 
Fam. Dict. s.v. Elixir, In the space of twenty Hours, the 
Elixir will reduce the Gold into its primitive Matter, and 
become very black. This is what they call Interfection, and 
what we simply call Resolution, ; 

+Interfector. Obs. [a.L. interfector, agent- 
n. f. zlerficére to kill. Cf. obs. F. inlerfecteur 
(Godef.).] a. Aslayer, murderer. b. Astro. A 
death-bringing planet. 

1450 Pol. l’oents (Rolls) II. ae His interfectours blessed 
might thei be. 1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. txvii. 409 It pre- 
notes .. death .. when the malevolent Interfector comes to 
the degree of the Zoctiack wherein the Lord ofthe ascendant 
was, 1658 (see INTERFICIENT]. 1660 H. More Alyst. Goddl. 
vu. xv. 344 When the agerns comes to the place of the 
avatpems, that is, the Emissor unto the place of the Inter- 
fector, then wo be to the brat.. born under so unlucky Starrs ; 
for there is no remedie but he must die the death. 

Interfederation: sce INTER- pref. 2a. 

Interfemoral (-fe'méral), 2. Axzat. [INTER- 
4a.) Extending between the femora or thighs 
(chiefly of the membrane bctwecn the thighs of 
a bat). 

1828 Stark Llem. Nat. Hist. 1. 69 Tail slender, half en- 
veloped in the interfemorat inembrane. 1835-6 ‘Topp Cycé. 
Anat. 1. 598/2 A tail for the support and extension of the 
interfemorat membrane is found 1n the insectivorous Bats. 
1875 BLAKE Zool. 54 The tail and the web-skin connecting 
the hind-legs, and called the ‘ interfemoral’ web. 

Interfenestral (-fine'stral), 2. Arch. rare. 
[f. Inrer- 424+. fenestra window.) Placed be- 
tween windows. 

1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. xv. §9 A northern apse is a 
southern one with its inter-fenestrat piers set edgeways. 

Interfenestration (-fenéstréfan). Arch. 
[INTER- 2a: see prec., and cf. ¢n/er-colummntalion.| 
The spacing of the windows of a building. 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 586 [nter-feuestration, 
the space between windows. 1846 Civil Eug. § Archit. 
Frul, tX. 329 Vhe verticat interfenestration is not so good 
as the horizontal, owing to there being too many tiers of 
windows, and they are put too closely together. 1859 
Building News V. 1136 [nterfenestration—a term now 
suggested .. as a useful correlative to ‘ intercolumniation ', 
inasmuch as it refers to the spacing of the windows. 

Interfere (intarfie-1), v. Forms: a. 6 entre- 
fyer, 6-7 enterfere, 7 -fear(e, -feer, -feir(e, 
-faire, -fare, -fayr, -fire. #8. 6 interfier, 6-7 
-feir, 7 -feer(e, -vere, -fare, -fyre, 7— interfere. 
[a. OF. s*entrefértr to strike each other, f. entre- 
INTER- Ib + ferir:—L. ferire to strike; mod.F. 
has éaterférer (from English) in scientific use. The 
forms in -fare, -fire, -vere, etc. are app. popular 
corruptions arising while the word was only known 
in sense 1 (which is also given by Cotgr. for the 
OF. word), but the first of these may have been 
regarded by some as f. InTER- 1 + Fare v.1) 

l. intr. Of a horse: To strike the inside of the 
fetlock with the shoe or hoof of the opposite foot 
(=CurT v. 27); to knock one leg against another. 
Said also of the feet. (Rarely of persons.) 

a. 1530 Patscr. 538/1 My horse entrefyereth all redy, 
I feare me the jade wyll fayle me, or I come to my journayes 
ende, mon chenal entretaille desja [etc.]. 1562 J. Hey- 
woop Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 215 My horse to weare greate 
breeches is now asynde: Why? to kepe him from enter- 
feryng behynde. 1607 Marxnam Cava, v1. (1617) 65 If your 
horse .. doth enterfaire or hew one teg vpon another. 1635 
VALENTINE Foure Sea-Serm. 58 The feet of both crosse and 
enterfeire, and fall foute one with the other, 1684 Lord. 
Gaz. No. 1929/4 She (a mare] enterfears a little behind. 

B. 1578 Coorer Fhesanrus, Terere catcem calce, In an 
horse to interfier [earZier edd. enterfier}. 1616 SurFe. & 
Maru. Country Farme 145 If the horse interfering doe 


| wound himselfe vpon his hinder feet. 1687 Loz. Gaz. No. 


INTERFERENCE. 


2290/3 A black..Colt..intervering behind. 1725 Braptey 
Fam. Dict. s.v. Shoeing of horses, For those Hoofs that 
Interfere [etc.]. 1883 Harper's Mag. Oct. 726/1 If he ‘in- 
terferes’, there is a multiplicity of boots and pads to protect 
every irritated point. 

2. intr. Hence, of things generally: To strike 
against each other; to come into physical colli- 
sion; to collide or clash, so as to hamper or hinder 
each other; to get in each other’s way, cross each 
other's path. Now chiefly in Physics, of waves ot 
light, heat, sound, etc.: To exercise reciprocal 
action so as to increase, diminish, or nullify the 
natural effect of each (cf. INTERFERENCE 2). 

1613 R. Caworey Zable Alph. (ed, 3), Enterfire, to strike 
one another. 1620 T. Scott God 4 King (1633) 4 With 
eyes staring. .teeth grating and interfering. 1692 BENTLEY 
Boyle Lect. vii. 232 The Atoms being various moved. .must 
needs knock and interfere. 1801 1. Younc in P/i?. Trans. 
(1802) 35 he reflection from the depressed point will so 
interfere with the reflection from the fixed point. 1860 
TYNDALL Glac. 1. i. 230 Two systems of sonorous waves 
can be caused to interfere and., to destroy each other. 

+b. fig. Of persons and things: To come into 
non-physical collision or contact, to clash in 
opinions, tendencies, etc. Oés. 

a 1644 WestFiELD Sermt., Ps. cvi. 19-20 (1646) 62 They 
tell us of divisions among our selves: it is a wonder to see 
how they interferre, and strike one on another, in the point 
of worshipping of Images. 1698S.CLark Script. Fust. viii. 
36 These two Places would enterfere and contradict one 
another. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. III. Ixi. 323 The two 
republics were not inflamed by any national antipathy, and 
their interests very littte interfered. 1836 J. Gitpert Chr. 
A tonem. v. (1852) 137 When public duty and private feeling 
interfere. then justice calls for punishment. 

+3. infr.-To run into each other, cross each 
other’s patlis; to intercross, intersect. Ods. 

1647 [see INTERFERING vl, s6.). 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 
1x. iit, § 38 Though at first there was a reall difference..in 
their opinions, yet. -afterwards they did so interfere amongst 
themselves, that it is alinost impossible to banke, and bound 
their severall absurdities. 1668 Cucrerrer & Cote Barthol. 
Anat. i. xi. 154 The Fibres of the Head do so interfere 
and cross one another, that [etc.]. 1693 J. Clayton in P%i?. 
Trans. XVI1.791 The Heads of the Branches of the Rivers 
interfere and lock one within another. 1725 De For Voy. 
round World (1840) 238 It is impossible to describe how the 
sound, crossing and interfering, mingled itself, and the 
several voices sunk one into another. i 

4. a. Of things, actions, etc.: To come into col- 
lision or opposition, so as to affect the course of. 

1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. 1. iii. § 5 Where they do not 
enterfere with the history of Scripture. 1771 Funius Lett. 
Ivii. 296 No scruples of conscience to interfere with his 
morality. 1885 F. Temere Relat, Kelig, & Se. vii. 199 It is 
not the purpose of Revelation to interfere with the course of 
nature. 

b. Of persons: To meddle wth ; to interpose 
and take part in something, esp. without having 
the right to do so; to intermeddle. Also with z7- 
direct passtve, 

1632 T. Nasu Quaternio 269 Let not the husbandman en- 
terfare with the citizen, nor the citizen with the husbandman. 
1782 PriestLey Corrupt, Clr, 1.1. 117 He frequently inter- 
fered with the disputes. 1846 R. W. Dace in Z7/ it. (1898) 
33 Methodists are interfered with in their work, 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 370 Cannot you hold your tongue 
.-and no one will interfere with you? 

5. To interpose, take part, so as to affect some 
action; to intervene. Const. 27. 

1743 Pococke Descr. East 1. ui. i. 133 A Sheik Arab, who 
lives here, has really all the power, whenever he pleases to 
interfere. 1794 Mrs. RapcrirFe Jlyst. Udolpho xxviii, 
Montoni and the rest of the party interfered and separated 
them. 1794 S. Winiiams Vermont 291 The Governor of 
New Vork by letters to them and otherwise interfered in 
the business. 1844 Lp. Broucnam Brit. Const, viii. (1862) 
1oz They may interfere in elections by the use of corrupt 
means to bribe or intimidate the electors. 1856 FROUDE 
Hist, Eng, (1858) 1. i. 29 Parliament interfered to protect 
employers against their labourers. 


+Interfere, s¢. Obs. rare—'. In 6 enter- 
fyre. [f. prec. vb.] The action of interfering : 
see prec. I. 

1523 Firzuers. //us6. § 109 Enterfyre, is a sorance, and 


cometh of yll shoynge, and appereth ofte both behynde 
and before, betwene the fete agaynst the fetelockes. 

Interference (intaifieréns). [irreg. f. prec. 
vb. + -ENCE, after derivatives of L. ferve, e.g. adiffer- 
ence. Cf, mod.F. inlerférence.) 

1. The action or fact of interfering or intermed- 
dling (zth a person, etc., or 72 some action). 

1783 Burke 9th Rep. Aff. India 1. Wks. XI. 26 The inter- 
ference of government was introduced by this act in two 
ways. 1804 W. Tennant /xd. Recreat. (ed. 2) II. 247 This 
tax..with tbe collection of which the British have avoided 
alt interference..is farmed out. 1874 Green Short fist. vi. 
§ 4. 305 England.. withdrew from any active interference in 
the struggles of the Continent. 

2. Physics. The mutual action of two waves or 
systems of waves, in reinforcing or neutralizing 
each other, when their paths meet or cross. 

Orig, introduced to designate phenomena observed in the 
mutual action of two rays of light, before the establish- 
ment of the undulatory theory; subsequently extended to 
sound-waves, the undulations on the surface of water, etc. 

{1802 T. Youne in Ard, Trans. 388 It occurred to me, that 
their cause must be sought in the interference of two portions 
of light.] 1830 HerscHEL Stud, Nat. Phil. 260 This prin- 
ciple, which is known in optics by the name of the inter- 
ference of the rays of light. 183r Brewster Offics xv. § 84. 


INTERFERENT. 


135 The doctrine of interference is in complete accordance 
with the theory of undulation. 1834 Ms. SoMeRVILLE 
Counex. Phys. Sc. xxv. (1849) 264 Darkness results from 
the interference of two undulations of light. 1873 W. Lees 
Acoustics \. ili, 28 The sound-waves proceeding from the 
prongs of the fork neutralizing each other—an effect known 
as interference. 

3. The action of interfering (of a horse): see Iy- 
TERFERE Z. 1. {In mod. Dicts. 

4. U.S. The conflict of claims arising when two 
applications are made for a similar patent. 

attrib, 1888 Scribner's Vag. Aug. 190/2 An application for 
a patent which, after an interference litigation with Edison, 
was finally issued to Maxim. 

5. attrib. or Comb., as sense 2) interference 
figure, the figure produced when a section of 
crystal, appropriately cut, is viewed in converging 
polarized light; interference fringe, one of a 
series of alternate light and dark bands produced 
by a diffraction-grating (FRINGE 2g); interfer- 
ence spectrum, the spectrum produced by the 
same means (DIFFRACTION 1); so inlerference 
colour, phenomena, screen, etc. 

1860 Tyxoait Glac. 1. xi. 76 Vhe sun..surrounded by a 
glory of interference spectra. 1879 Roop Chrouiatics iv. 
50 Colours produced in this way are called ‘interference 
colours’. 1881 .Vature No. 622. 515 The well-known inter- 
ference extinction cf undulation ev ilving precisely-formed 
rings of darkness. 1890 Authony's Photogr. Bult. 1 368 
An apparatus for holding an interference screen. 

Interferent (intoifiorént), a. rare. [ff as 
prec.+-ENT.] Interfering. 

1896 Ruskin Fors Clav. VI. Ixix. 293 The little pyramid 
of a child .. would have been too symmetrical, hut for the 
interferent light in the dog. _ 

Interferential -ferenfal),a. [f. Interrer- 
ENCE, after differential, ete.) Of, pertaining to, 
or operating by, wave-interference : sfec. belonging 
to interference of light-waves. 

1880 PickERING Dituens. Fived Stars 14 The interferential 
refractometer [used] in measuring the index of refraction of 
gases. 1896 Daily .Vews 18 Dec. 6 6 With the exception 
of a few examples of Professor Lippmann’s interferential 
method..colour in photography has represented little else 
but failure. 

Interferer (inta:fieras), 
-En1.] One who interferes. 

1803 W. Vaycor in dua. Nev. 1. 284 At length the mass 
of interferers are convinced that the thing is reasonable. 
1850 L. Munt Autobiog. 1. vil. 289 Nothing but gentlemen 
in distress, and hard landlords, and generous interferers. 

Interfering (intaificrin), 7/56. [-1nc b] 
The action of the vb. INTERFERE, in various senses. 

1562 [see INTERFERE v. 1]. 1607 TopsELL Four/, Beasts 
(1658) 319 Enterfering is a grief that cometh sometimes 
by ill shooing . and there is no remedy hut shooing him 
with shooes made thin and flat on the outside, and narrow 
and thick within. 1642 Rocers .Vaamau 228 Our base 
enterfeering with God in his holy wayes. 1647 II. More 
Poents Notes 390 No enterfaring or cutting of circles as 
in Tycho’s [system], where the course of the Sunne cuts 
Mars his circuit. @ 1677 Hace Prius. Orig. Maw, 1. il. 303 
The casual Coalition alike Universe hy the motion or inter- 
fering of Atoms. 1677 R. Cary Chrouol, 1. 1.1. xiv. 127 The 
several Intermatchings and Interfarings that were betwixt 
the two Neighbour Kingdoms. 1682 Buxvan //oly War 
(Cassell) 201 There were no jars,.. no interferings ..in the 
town of Mansoul. 1793 Burke Policy Alidtes Wks. VII. 155 
It is not the interfering or keeping aloof, but iniquitous 
intermeddling.. which is praised or blamed. 

b. attrib. Interfering shoe (see above 1607). 

1678 Loud. Gaz. No. 1301.4 A black pacing Gelding, shod 
of his hinder feet with interfering shoes. 

Interfering (intarfierin’, py. a. [f. as prec. 
+-InG 4.) ‘lhat interferes, in senses of the vb. 

1580 Hottysann Treas. Fr. Toug,Chevalquisentrletjailte, 
interfeiring in an horse, when a man or horse in going galleth 
or rnbbeth one foote against an other, 1614 ¥ruls. Ho. 
Commun. 5 May I. 474/1 That some like interfyring Horses, 
that the faster they go, the more they lame themselves. 
1661 Bovte Style of Script. (1675) 95 Books .. replenish’d 
with interfering passages and contradictions. 1718 Rowe 
tr, Lucaw vi. 466 Our War no interfering Kings demands, 
Nor shall be trusted to Barbarian Hands. 180: SourHEeY 
Thataba 1. i, Thy life ... so saved by interfering Heaven. 
1802 T. Younc in PAit. Traus. 357 The light becomes. .least 
intense in the intermediate state of the interfering portions. 
1885 G. Macpoxatp Diary ofau Old Soul 10 Apr., Might 
I hut scatter interfering things—Questions and doubts, dis- 
trust and anxious pride. A/od. coflog. ‘1 do not like her in 
the house, she is so interfering’. 

Hence Interferingly, Interferingness, 

1847 Craic, /uterferingly. 1874 Hers Soc. Press. xvi. 
(1875) 225 The fussiness and interferingness of mankind. 
1894 Cornk. Afag. Jan. 82 (He) has come very interferingly 
into the nursery. 

Interferometer. [f. INTERFERE + (0)METER.] 
An instrument in which the interference phenomena 
exhibited by so-called thick plates are employed as 
a means of measuring the wave length of strictly 
monochromatic light. 

1899 Lp. RayteicnH in .Valure LIX. 533/1 As one of the 
few who have used the interferometer in observations in- 
volving high interference, [ should like to make a remark or 
two. — ‘I. Preston /bid. 605 2 The ‘structure’ revealed 
by the interferometer in the light emitted by a source placed 
in a strong magnetic field. 

attrib, 1899 J. C. SHEpp in Phys. Rev. July, An [nter- 
ferometer Study of Radiations in a Magnetic Field. 

Interfibrillar, -ary, -fibrous: see INTER-. 


t+Interfi-cient, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. inter- 
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Jictent-em, pr. pple. of inlerficéretokill.} Killing, 
destroying. Cf. INTERFECTOR b.) 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. Ixvii. 409 Behold..who. .afflicts 
hin, and is the interficient Planet. 1658 Prittirs, /uter- 
Jéctour, an interficient or destroying Planet, and which is 
placed in the eighth house tin a Nativity). 

Interfilamentar, -fillet, -flash: see IntER-. 

Interflow (i:ntaifloa), sb. [INTER- 2: cf. next.] 

+1. A flowing between; achannel or strait. Ods. 

1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. u.215 They [islands] are 
severed. . by a narrow enterflow of the Sea betweene. 

2. A flowing into each other; intermingling. 

1865 Coruh. Mag. June 647 Vhe delicious interflow of the 
soft purity of the sky and the bright tranquillity of the lake. 
1867 Froupe Short Stud., Sci. Hist. 19 In the subtle inter- 
flow of good and evil. .Shakspeare is true to real experience. 
1883 1). H. Wueecer &y-iWays Lit. vii. 110 We know too 
little of the human interflow and communion during the un- 
historic periods. 

Interflow intasflou, v. [f. INTER-1 + Frowz.; 
in sense 1 after |.. interflucre to tlow between. ] 

1. intr. To flow between. rare. 

1610 Hotanp Camden's Brit. 12 What way the current 
cold Of Northern Ocean with strong tides doth interflow 
and swell. 1848 Lytton Arthur x.c, Vill light at last From 
skies long hid, wide silvering, interflows. 

+b. trans, with obj. governed by the prep.) 

1610 HoLtanv Camden's Brit. i. 60 Where it inter-floweth 
France and [ritain, it is properly called the British Sea 

2. intr, To flow into each other; to intcermingle. 

1844 [s¢e InTERFLOwING below} 1859 Waiter Over- 
hearty, The earthquake and the storm are God's, And good 
and evil interflow. 1880 G. Meuepitn 7 ragic Cou. (18-1) 
172 The thousand varying shades of her motions and her 
features interflowing like a hghted water. 

Ilence Interflo‘wing 7'/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1610 Ifottanp Canideu's Brit. 1 Severed from the conti- 
nent of Europe hy the interflowing of the Ocean. 1674 
Jossetyn fey. New Ing. 220 The streight of Magellan, 
where there are many Islands distinguished hy an interflow- 
ing Lay. 1844 Mas. Browninc Lady Geraldine x\|, The 
subtle interflowings Found in Petrarch’s sonnets. 1898 /.r- 
positer June 440 Intermingling clouds and interflowing 
waves. 

Interfluence (int3-3f,éns). rare. [f. as 
next: see ENCE.] The fact of being interfluent or 
flowing into each other. 

1817 CoLteripce Lay Seri. in Biog. Lit. (1882) 357 note, 
The circulations counterpoise cach other, or rather they are 
neutralized hy interfluence. 

Interfluent VintSuflwent), 2. fad. L. tnter- 
fiucni-em, pr. pple. of interflucre to flow between.] 

1. Flowing between. Now rare. 

1651 Howe tt Venice 186° Girt about with the waters of 
the interfluent Hadrian Sea 1 Bovte Exp. Cold ini. 
Wks. 1772 II. 503 Whether the spring of the air depend.. 
upon the agitation of some interfluent subtile matter. 1877 
Gracnie HW Yse Meu 73 Lhe cosmic water's subtle-streaming 
force, Interfluent, circumfluent. 

2. Ilowing into each other, intermingling; in 
which there is an interflow. 

1872 G. Macponatp H7ff Cus. 1. x. 137 A world of 
shadows and sunny streaks, kept ever in interfluent motion. 
3885 Ff. C. STEDMAN in Century Mag. XXIX. 508 The 
interfluent, luxurious pentameter couplet, revived by Hunt 
and Keats. 1894 Forum \N.Y.) Nov. 284 To draw the 
inystic line dividing his science from his poetry would he 
a difficult matter. ‘The two were interfluent streams. 

Interfluous (int3-1fl)as),a. [f. L. snterflu-us : 
see -0US.] =prec. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Interfiuous, that flows or runs 
between. 1818 Suriitey HM voduan 4 Night. ii, One night- 
ingale in an interfluous wood. 1876 Brownine Pacchia- 
votto 252 If wealth would become but interfiuous, Fill voids 
up with just the superfluous, 


+Imnterflux. Oss. rare. [IntTER- 2a] Flow- 
ing between or in the midst. 

1657 W. Rano u. Gassend¢s Life Peiresc 1.6 A very 
straight yet exceeding pleasant valley, enriched by the 
Interfluxe of the same River Gapell. 

+I-nterfoil. Obs. rare. 
sb.1] An interposed leaf. 

1674 Grew Anat. Pt. iv. § 17 Sometimes, besides Sur- 
foyls, there are also many Interfoyls set betwixt the Leaves, 
from the Circumference to the Center of the Bud. 

Interfold (intoiféuld), v. Also 6-7 enter-. 
[f. InteR- 1b + FoLp wv.) f¢rans. (and ref.) To 
fold together or within each other; to involve in 
common folds. 

1579 J. Stusses Gafiug Gulf F jb, The weale and well 
doing of Christes church, of a Christicn state, and of a good 
princes person, are so enterfolded, as whatsoeuer is agaynst 
one is agaynst all. 1587 Fremixc Coutn. Holiushed Il. 
1294/1 The figure of a serpent, interfolding it selfe: in the 
middest whereof did sit a dooue. 1621 Motte Camerar. 
Liv. Libr. wu. xv. 121 Hauing their fingers enter-folded 
together. 1631 Celestina 1. 127 The skirt$ of my Petticoate 
.. did so often interfold themselves betweene my feet. 1772 
Jacxson in Pht. Trans. LXIMIL. 9 Interfolding the ends of 
one or more pieces..with each other. 1841 Loncr. Childr. 
Lds. Supp. 172 Kneels before the Eternal's throne; and, 
with hands interfolded, Praises..the only giver of blessings. 

Interfoliaceous (-foulizi-[as),a. Bot. [Intzr- 
4a. Cf. F. interfoliacé.) Situated alternately 
between a pair of opposite leaves. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. wt. xxi. (1765) 218 Jeterfolia- 
ceous, such as come out between the opposite Leaves, hut 
are placed alternately. 1785 Gentl. Wag. LV. 1. 431 Pe- 
duncles or flower-stalks, numerous, interfoliaceous, opposite. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 417/1 Juterfoliaceous, be- 
tween the leaves of a pair, as the stipules of Rubiaceae. 
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Interfoliar (-fouliit), az. Aor. [f. INtER- 4a 
+ Foutar.} Situated between the leaves. 

1835 Linptry /utrod. Bot. (1848) I. 234 The interfoliar 
parts are undeveloped. . 

Interfo-liate, v. [f. InteR- 1a+L. folt-s0m 
leaf +-aTE3. Cf. mod.F. ruterfolter.] trans. To 
interleave a book). Hence Interfoliated f9/. a. 

1696 Evetyn Let. to Place 17 Aug., So much [correction] 
as I conceive is necessary, I will take care to send you with 
your interfoliated copy. 1888 Scribner's Mag. Oct. 443 He 
interfoliates the piano score with blank leaves. 

Interforce, -fraternal : sce Isten- pref. 

Interfre'tted, pf/. a. /er. [f. InteR- 1b+ 
FRetTED ff/. a.% 2.) =INTERLACED. 

1828-40 Berry Encycl. Merald. 1. Gloss., Juterfretted, or 
Interlaced, is said of any bearings linked together, one 
with the other, — ' 

tInterfrica‘tion. Obs. rare-'. 
2a + Frication.] =next. 

1747 FRANKLIN Cousecture Whs. 1887 I]. 106 Dy this 
motion there must be a constant interfrication of its con- 
stituent solid parts. 

Interfriction. vave—'. 
Iriction.} Rubbing together. 

sas De Quincey SA. Ail, Nuw xvi. 42 Kindling a fire by 
interfriction of dry sticks was a secret almost exclusively 
Indian. 

Interfrontal |-frntal), 2. Anat. and Zool. 
[f. INver- ga + Frontar. Cf. F. tnterfrontal 
(Littré .] Situated between the right and left 
frontal bones, or portions of the frontal bone, or 
of the ‘front’ of an insect. 

1855 Mayne F.xrfos. Lex., Interfrontalis, applied by Ro- 
bineau-Desvoidy to two pieces, more or less developed, in 
the .Wyodartz [an order of Diftera].. at the anterior part 
of the frout and which are sometimes interposed between 
the frontal portions in their whole length: interfronial. 


Interfulgent (-foldgént), a. rare. [ad. L. 
inlerfulgént-em Livy); see INTER- 1a and Ftt- 
GENT.] Shining among or between. 

3721 in Baitey. 3755 in Jousxson. 1891 //arfer's Mag. 
Jan. 218/2 He caught the interfulgent rays amongst the 
sycamore leaves. 


Interfase intaifiz,v. [f. 1. tterfiis-, ppl. 
stem of inlerfundeére, {. inter between + fundére to 
ponr: cf. rafrse, etc.] 

1. trans. To permeate or intersperse (a thing) 
with an infusion or mixture of something else. 

1593 Nasne 4 Lets. Confut. 32 Vhon interfusest delight 
with reprehension. 1599 Flakcuyt ?’oy. I]. . 89 Vhe king- 
dom of China is in all parts thereof interfused with commo- 
dious rivers. 1846 Haw tHorNeE .Wosses 1. i. 16 Abundantly 
interfused with Greek and Latin quotations, 1876 Brack 
Madcap WV. vii. 57 The wonderful light greens of the Spring 
foliage seemed to be interfused with a lambent sunshine. 

2. To pour in, infuse (one thing /hrough or 
throughout another ,. 

1667 Mittos /’. L. vit 8g This which yeelds or fills All 
space, the ambient Aire wide interfus'd, Imbracing round 
this florid Earth, 1784 Cowper Tash v. 148 Ice upon ice, 
the well-adjusted parts Were soon conjoined, nor other 
cement ask'd Than water interfused to make them one. 
1798 Worpsw. Jintern Abbey g6 A sense sublime Of some- 
thing far more deeply interfused, Whose dwelling is the 
light,..And the hlue sky, and in the mind of man. 1863 
Waiter A. Ayknuan's Prayer 134 Through chaos, doubt 
and strife, Interfuse Thy calm of life. 

3. To fuse or blend (things, together. In /ass. 

2853 Dre Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Whs. 1. 54 The sorrow .. 
and the devotion .. were profoundly interfused. 1865 E. 
Burritt Walk Lands Fud 450 Here their different orders 
of intellectual and scholastic architecture may be seen inter- 
mixed hut not interfused. 1870 Lowrtt Study Iiud 37 
The character and its intellectual product are ineatricably 
interfused. 

4. intr. Of two things: To fuse or blend with 
each other. 

185: H. Metvinte Whale xl. 203 His torn body and 
gashed soul bled into one another; and so interfusing, made 
him mad. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Cott. 120 South of the 
Tropic of Capricorn the products of the torrid and temper- 
ate zones interfuse. 

5. frans. Of one thing: To penetrate or per- 
meate and blend with. 

1876 J. Weiss Wt, Huw. § Shaks. viii. 252 The genius 
which interfused the plays. 1881 H. James Portr. Lad; 
xlix, She had become deeply, tenderly acquainted wit 
Rome; it interfused and moderated her passion. 

Hence Interfu'sing f//.a. Also I-nterfuse 5d. 

1881 G, ALLEN Evolutionist at Large, Microsc. Brains, 
The whole universe is clearly to them [ants] a complicated 
picture made up entirely of infinite interfusing smells. 1887 
Century .Uag. Feb. 386 A chalice choicely fit For Truth’s 
and Eeauty’s perfect interfuse. 

Interfusion (-fiz-zan). [n. of action f. prec. ; 
cf. Fustoy and eccl.Lat. snferfisio.] The action 
of interfusing ; the fact of being interfused. 

18:7 Coreripce Biog. Lit, (1882) 182 The interfusion of the 
same throughout the radically different, 1840 Trirtwate 
Greece Ww. VII. 113 The extent to which the interfirsion 
actually took place..was by no means small. 1851 D. Wit- 
sox Preh. Ani. (1863) U1. 1v. iv. 264 The interfusion of, the 
Celtic and Norse races. 1872 Lippon Elem. Relig. ii. 45 
This eternal interfusion of force with matter. 

Interganglionic (-genglig:nik), a. Anat. 
[IntER- 4.a.] Situated between or connecting gan- 
glia, as the nerves of the sympathetic system. 

1835-6 Topp Cycf. Anat. I. 765/1 Tbe whole of these 
inter-ganglionic cords are in contact along the median line. 
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+Inte'rgatory. Os. <A syncopated form of 
INTERROGATORY 54. So Intergatour. 

1589 R. Harvey 74 Perc. 1 Tush Perceuall, bath no 
felicitie in these captious Intergatories. 1596 SHaks. Merch. 
V. v. i. 298 Let vs goe in, And charge vs there vpon inter- 
gatories, And we will answer all things faithfully. 1603 B. 
Joxson Seyanus 1. li, Harmless Intergatories, but Conceits. 
1632 Brome WVovella ut. i. Wks. 1873 I. 121 You must answer 
To tbese intergatories. 1678-96 Puittirs (ed. 5), Juterga- 
tories, or Interrogatortes, in Common Law. 1685 in 15/4 
Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm., App. vi. 135 The first peaper .. 
did give a ryse for ginerall intergatoures. 

Interge’nerant, 2. Zio/. [IntTeR- 2a.) = 
next. 1888 [sce next]. 

Intergenerating (-<ge'nére'tin), Ap/.a. [Iy- 
TER- 1b; cf. prec.] Generating or breeding with 
each other; interbreeding. So Intergeneration. 

3888 J. VT. Guuick in Linn. Soc. Frul. (Z.) XX. 200 
An Intergenerant, or Intergenerating Group, is a group 
of individuals so situated and so endowed tbat they 
freely cross with each other. /érd. 216, I now call the 
certainty that some form of divergent transformation will 
arise when intergeneration is prevented, the principle of 
Intension. , ( 

Intergenital (-dze‘nital), a. Zoo/, [InTER- 
4a.] Situated between genital structurcs; applied 
to a ring of plates in echinoderms, outside and 
between the genital plates (Syé. Soc. Lex.). 

1878 Beit Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 204 Vive pieces 
(intergenital plates) are attached to, and partly intercalated 
between these. 

Intergential (-dzenfal), 2. [f. INTER- 4+ 
L. gens, genlt- people, nation + -AL.] Between 
nations ; international. 

1873 H. A. Wise 7 Decades Union 253 To secede would 
make the war intergential. 

+Intergerine, a. Obs. rare. [ad. znter- 
gerinus, erron. reading of L. zv/ergerivus, f. ¢nler- 
gerere to carry between; cf. zz/ergeriés a party- 
wall, partition.] Of the nature of a partition-wall ; 
dividing one space from another. 

1709 Brain in Prd. Trans. XXVII. 117 The Intergerine 
Walls or Sides, whereof they are compos ‘d. 

+Intergern (-g3un), v. Obs. rare—'.  [f. 
INTER- 1 +.gern GiRN v1] znd. To snarl back. 

1608 Sytvester De Bartas un. iv. Decay 938 Vhe angry 
beast [the badger] to his best chamber flies And angled there 
sits grimly intergerning. 

Intergesture, -gild: see INTER- pref. 22, 1a. 

Interglacial (-glé'fal), @. Geol. [InteR- 
4b; introduced in German in 1865 by Heer 
(Urwelt des Schweiz, p. 532).] Lying between 
glacial periods; formed or occurring between two 


such periods. 

1867 Lyett Priuc. Geol. (ed. 10) I. 196 The interval of 
milder weather, marked by the decrease of snow and ice in 
the Alps, has heen called by Prof. Heer the Inter-glacial 
Period. 1873 J. Geixie Gt. /ce Age Vref. 10 None of these 
gravels in my opinion are post-glacial, but al! must be rele- 
gated to pre-glacial and inter-glacial times. 1875 Croti 
Climate & 7. xv. 238 Our limited knowledge of warm inter- 
glacial periods. Tid. i. 22, I have given the reasons which 
induce me to believe that coal is an inter-glacial formation. 
1881 G, ALLEN Vignettes fr. Nat. xv. 154 Among the subsist- 
ing drift of glacial and interglacial rivers. 

Hence Intergla‘cialism, the theory of inter- 
glacial periods ; Intergla‘cialist, one who holds 
this view. 

188: W. B. Dawkins in Mature XXIII. 309 Dr. James 
Geikie takes his stand upon the glaciated mountains of 
Scotland, and. .pushes glacialisin and interglacialism to an 
extreme. 1893 Sir H. H. Howortu Glacial Nightmare 11. 
459 The interglacialists are not agreed among themselves 
as to the number of the ice periods. 

Interglandular (-glendilii), a Anat, 
[IntEr- 4a.] Lying between glands. 

1873 T. H. Green /utrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 161 A secondary 
process. .resulting from the irritation of the inter-glandular 
growth. 1897 Al/dutt's Syst. Aled. U1. 765 Vhe inter- 
glandular substance is softened. 

[Ix- 


Interglobular (-glp'biz/la1), a. Anat. 
TER- 4a.] Situated between globules (of dentine). 

1859 J. Tomes Dental Surg. 302 Vhe part corresponding to 
the interglobular space is occupied by dense tissue, 1870 
tr. Stricker’s Man. Histol, xv.(N. Syd. Soc.) 470 The inter- 
globular substance [of the tooth] is .. a structure tolerably 
widely distributed. 

Intergradation (-gradé‘fon). [Inrer- 2a: 
cf. next.} The action or fact of passing into, or 
approximating to, each other by degrees. 

1874 Triprein Coues Birds N. HW’, 145 The intergradation, 
however, is by no means as perfect as that between the two 


latter races. 1874 Coues Birds N. IV, 281 The complete 
intergradation of the two forms, 

I-ntergrade, sd. [IntTen-2b.] An interme- 
diate grade or stage. 

1889 S. H. Scupper Butterflies New Engl. 160 The in- 
tergrades found throughout the belt forming the northern 
boundary of the typical alope and the southern boundary of 
the typical nepbele seem to be far more easily explainable on 
the hypothesis of hybridism. 1896 Brit. Birds 1. 193 The 
intergrades between the olive and ruddy mottled types are 
the commonest. . 

Intergrade, v. [Inter- 1b.]  ztr. To 
pass into another form by intervening gradcs. 

1874 T. M. Tripvre in Coues Birds N. W. 145 Fuuco 
hyemalis, a. aikeni, intergrades with the following form, 
though not as intimately as that does with the succeeding. 
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1884 Coves Key NV. A. Birds 79g We treat as specific any 
form that we do not know or believe to intergrade. 
intergranular (-grenisli1), a. Anat. [IN- 
TER- 4a.) Sitnated betwcen or among granules, 
or between granular structures, as the inner nuclear 
Jayer of the retina. 
_ 1875 H. Warton Drs. Eye p. xxviii, The granular and 
intergranular layers are absent. 1897 Al/butt's Syst. Med. 
IV. 392 Fat cells, which are found most abundantly in the 
granular and intergranular layers of the retina. 

Intergrapple: sce INTER- fref. 1 b. 

+ Intergra‘ted, f7/. a. Obs. rare—°. 
1b.j] Cross-grated, 

1611 Cotar., Entreillisé, intergrated, thick lattised, crosse- 
barred. 1611 Fiorio, /atralciamenti, any kind of grate or 
entergrated workes of Osiers or Willowes. 

Intergrow’, v. rare. [IxTER- 1.] 

1, ¢xtr. To grow intcrmixed with each other. 

1891 Dublin Kev. July 194 Tbese can intergrow, yet pre- 
serving distinct individuality. 

2. ¢rans. To intersperse or cover in parts with 
a growth (of something): only in fass. pple. 

1891 ATKINSON 40 }’rs. Moorland Parish 159 All that 
was not moorland was a series of swampy marsbes, inter- 
grown rather than overgrown with wood and forest. 

Intergrowth (intaigroup). [InTER- 2a.) The 
growing (of things) into each other. 

1844 De Quincey Frulay's Hist. Greece Posth. Wks. 
1891 II. 86 Forest trees of the elder generation .. begin to 
thicken with the intergrowth of a younger shrubbery. 
1873 Hamerton /ufell, Life vis. i. (1875) 227 Real mar- 
riage is a long slow intergrowth, like that of two trees 
planted quite close together in the forest. 1885 Encyci. 
Brit. XVIII. 260/2 The complex incrustations and inter- 
growths of sessile forms. 1894 Naturalist 68 The brown 
mica is in part in parallel intergrowth with the white. 

Intergyral, -habitation: see INTER- pref. 

Interhamal (-li7-mal), a. (sb.) Anat. [Iy- 
TER- 4a.} Situated between hzemal spines. 

1846 Owen Comp, Anat. Vetebr. 1. Fishes iii, 67 Both 
interneural and interhzmal spines are, in the osseous fishes, 
commonly shaped like little daggers, plunged in the flesh 
up to the hilt, 1880 GUntHerR Frshes 351 A dorsal and anal 
fin supported by interneural and interhzemal spines, 

b. as sd. An interhzemal bone or spine. 

1880 GUNTHER /*Yshes 53 The anterior being .. destined to 
support a series of interhamals. : 

Interhemicerebral, -hemisphere, -eric; 
-human: see IntTer- pref. 

Interhyal (-hai-al), a. (sd.) Anat, [f. IntER- 
42+I1¥,01D)+-AL.] Situated between two parts 
of the htyoid arch of a fish. 

1884 Stand. Nat. /lést, (1888) III. 21 The lower part of 
the [hyoid] arch retains its connection with the upper part, 
in fishes, by means of an interhyal piece. : ’ 

b. as 56. An intermediate bone cr cartilage in 
the hyoid arch, 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim, Life 93 The remaining 
portion of the enlrenic hyoidan cartilage gives origin to 
the interhyal or stylohyal [etc.]. 

+Inte‘rial, ¢. Ods. [irreg. f. L. zze¢er between, 
within, zy/ertor INTERIOR, inner: cf. med.L. 772- 
teria intestines, entrails, and INFERIAL.] Inward, 
internal, interior. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 469 Ye mone batelles ex- 
terialle to men where hit is so that ye haue not victory 
of your enmyes interialle. /di¢d. IV. 119 A disease of his 
partes interialle [dolor visceruu), 1542 BoorpE Dyetary 
xix. (1870) 278 Good. .for all the interyall membres of man. 
1547 — Brev. Health Pref. 4 The interial partes. 

Hence + Inte‘rially adv., inwardly, internally. 

1432-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) 1. 53 Colde..makethe men more 
of body. .nioore hoote interially [Zterzus calidiores], and by 
that moore bolde. 

Interim (i‘ntarim), adv., sb., and adj. [L. zn- 
teri adv., in the meantime, meanwhile, f. z¢er 
betweeu + advb. ending -zv.] 

(Also 


[INTER- 


|| A. adv. In the meantime, meanwhile. 
AD INTERIM, PER INTERIM, q.v.) 

1580 G. Harvey 3 Lroper Lett. in Haslewood Fuze. 
Poets & Poesy (1815) Il. 265 /nterrm, credit me, I dare 
geue no Preceptes. a 1641 Br, Mountacu Acts §& A/on. 
(1642) 83 Which yet is so meant; unlesse interim the same 
spirit expound them, which did dictate them. 1775 Bene- 
pict ARNOLD Le?¢. 23 May (Amer. Archives) (Cent.), I hope 
some gentleman will soon be appointed in my room here .. 
Interim, I am, gentlemen, your most obedient servant. 
1804 Something Odd 11. 139 Interim, take courage, and 
make your calculations anew. 

B. sé. 

1. An intervening time, interval of time; the 
meantime: now ustally in plir. zz /he inlerim =A. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & A/, (1684) III. 935 He knew not what 
in this interim should be done against England. 1579-80 
Nortu Plutarch (1676) 918 The Wars that fell out in the 
interim were a hindrance. 1601 Suaxs. Ful. C. i. 64 
Betweene the acting of a dreadfull thing, And the first 
motion, all tbe Interim is Like a Phantasma, or a hideous 
Dreame. 1609 W. M. Alax in Aloone (1849) 13 Physicke is 
not taken at al times and seasons, continually without in- 
terim. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 123 After all sung foyntly, at 
interims praying to tbemselues. 1665 MANLEY Grofius’ 
Low C. Warres 183 In the interim of tbese Affairs, Collonel 
Schenck took by Surprize Bonne. 1795 WasuHinGTON Le??, 
Writ. 1892 XIII. 79 If nothing in the interim casts up. 1822 
Hazuitr 7adle-t. Ser, 11. vii. (1869) 140 We imagine all sorts 
of pleasures in the interim. 1876 Mozrey Univ. Serm. iii. 
63 There is an interim provided during which the religious 
view of death can work in the mind calmly. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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INTERINATION. 


+2. Something done in an interval; an inter- 
lude. Ay ¢nlerims: at intervals. Obs. 

1588 Suaxs. L. 1. L. 1.1. 172 This childe of fancie that 
Armado hight, For interim to our studies shall relate, In 
high-borne words the worth of many a Knight. rg9x Syt- 
vesTER Du Bartas 1. vi. margin, Made to the Image of 
God..not all at once, but by interims, first his Body, and 
then his reasonable Soule. 1632 T. James Moy. 44 It did 
(by r2ferints) snow and blow. 

3. A temporary or provisional arrangement, 
adopted in the meanwhile. 

1558 in Strype Aun. Ref (1824) I. 11. App. iv. 397 What 
order be fit..as an fnterim? 1589 Hay any Work Bb, 
This may serue for an aunswere .. , by way of an Interim. 
1791 Burke Let. Afemb. Nat. Assembly Wks. V1. 46 Even 
before it could be done in due form, the chiefs of the nation 
did not attempt themselves to exercise authority so much as 
by ruteriuz, 1864 Frouve Short Stud., Sci. Hist. 28 The 
reconciliation of parties..is no tiukered-up truce or con- 
venient Interim. 

b. Ch. Hist, (with capital 7) A provisional 
arrangement for the adjustment of religious differ- 
ences between the German Protestants and the 
Roman Catholic Church (of which there were 
three promulgated, one in 1541 and two in 1548) 
pending a settlement by a General Conncil. 

1548 Str P. Hosy Let. Dé. Somerset g July, The Emperor, 
the diet being now finisbed, converteth his whole study to 
the setting forth of the zzteriuz. /brd., The three townes, 
Constance, Argentine, and Lynda..have not yet granted 
unto the rv¢fervi2z. 1560 DaAus tr. Sleidune’s Comin, 302 Tbe 
Emperour.. leaving all hope of a counsell, begynneth to set 
forth his Interim. .. Bucer refuseth to subscribe to the In- 
terim. The Pope himselfe condemneth the Interim. 1681 
Burnet Hest. Ref. 11. 1. 86 They drew up all the Points 
of Religion in a Book, which was best known by the name of 
the Jzterzs, because it was to last during that Interval, till 
a General Council sbould meet in Germany. 1732-8 NEAL 
List. Purit, (1822) 1. 55. 1848 J. WaterwortH Canons 
Counc. Trent (new ed.) p. cxxvi, Charles promulgated, in 
the Diet of Augsburgh, on the 15th of May, 1548, the cele- 
brated formulary called the fuferti, 1857 Pusey Real 
Presence i. (1869) 62 The‘ Interim’ then proposed for tbe 
acceptance of the Catholics and Lutherans was..drawn up 
by Gropper. ? 

+4. An intervening space, interval. Ods. 

1650 BuLWER Anthropomet. 79 In the interim being an- 
nexed oa both sides to the bone of the Gena. 

C. adj. Done, made, provided, occurring, etc. 
in or for the meantime; provisional, temporary. 


Formerly also of time: Intervening. 

1604 DEKKER Honest Wh, Wks. 1873 11. 78 How shall the 
interim houres by us be spent? @1734 Nortu Lav, 1, iii. 
§ 67 (1740) 173 Amusements only to consume the uteri 
Time. 1808 Bentuam Sc. Reform 112 To regulate all 
matters relating to interim possession. 1858 Lp. St. LEONAROS 
Handy Bk. Prop. Law xii. 75 The Court has power to make 
interim orders for payment of alimony for the wife. 1882 
Bitnet, Countinug-Ho. Dict. (1893) 154 Interim dividends 
are permissible only wben the finances of a Company are in 
so sound a condition as to place tbe annual balance beyond 
doubt. 

Interimist (intorimist). Ch. Azs7. [f. prec. 
3b + -1sT.] One who accepted or advocated one 
of the Interims: see prec. B. 3b. 

1560 J. Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 313 note, Iwo sacri- 
fices of Christ after these interimistes. 1614 Br. Hatt Vo 
Peace with Rome iti, Vhose honest and good-natured men 
.. Cassander, Fricius, the Interimists, and that namelesse 
Apologist of the French, a 1640 Jackson Creed x. xxi. § 9 
Some interimists or labourers for reconciliation betwixt the 
Church of Romeandof England. 1674Ch. & Crt. of Rome 5 
For instance, Erasmus, Cassander, .. the Interimists,..&c. 

Interimistic (i-nterimistik), a [f. prec. + 
-IC, or from INTERIM + -ISTIC. Cf. G.znderimestisch.] 

1. Done, occurring, etc. in or for the interim; 
provisional: ==INTERIM C. 

1859 Ecclesiologist XX. 345 Only one unintelligible word 
struck us, and that is ‘interimistic’ [Review of P. A. Munch's 
Cathedral of Thronudheint). 1875 Poste Garus 1, Comm. 
(ed. 2) 228 In its origin Bounorusm possessio was probably 
only the provisional or interiniistic possession granted to one 
of the parties in a suit of /leredstatis petitio. 1878 SEELEY 
Sern 1. 438 The Interimistic National Representation 
from April 1812 to March 1815. 

2. Ch. Hist. Belonging to the Interimists; per- 
taining to or in accordance with the Interim: see 
Interim B, 3b. 

1885 R. W. Dixon fist. Ch. Eng. U1. 98 note, The Em- 
peror had strongly urged upon the ambassadors the settling 
of a form of religion agreeable to the Interimistic doctrine. 

So +Interimi:stical a. = prec.; Interimi'sti- 
cally adv., (in quot.) in the interim, meanwhile 
(=InTERm™ A). 

1643 T. Gooowtn, etc. Afol. Narrat, 24 We had. -during 
this inter[i]misticall season, tentations, yea provocations 
enough to have drawn forth such a spirit. 1658 Manton 
Meat out of the Eater Wks. 1871 V. 407 God hateth those 
intguos syncresismos, profane mixtures and txter{ijistical 
designs. 1890 J. H. Stirtinc Gifford Lect. x. 177 Before 
coming to Anselm, it is to the Fathers tbat we must in- 
terimistically pass. 

Inter-imperial: see IntER- pref. 6. : 

+Interina‘tion. 04s. In 5 interynacion. 
(a. F. éntérinalion, var. of entértnalion, n. of ac- 
tion from 77-, entértner to render (an act) defini- 
tive or valid by juridical ratification, f. OF. exteran 
entire, complete, deriv. of ev¢/er entire, whole. Cf. 
med.L. zvtertnare, interinalio (Du Cange).] Rati- 
fication, confirmatiou. 


INTERINEMENT. 


1489 Caxton Faytes of A. un. xiv. 199 Yf he deyed within 
the fyrst monethe of the yere after the Interynacion of hys 
offyce, hys heyre myght haue an actyon for to demande the 
hole payement of hys wages. 

Interincorporation, -independence, -in- 
dicate: see INTER- pref. 

Interinement. rare. [a. F. tntérinement, 
obs. var. entérvinement ratification, f. etériner : 
see prec. sb.] = INTERINATION. 

1883 H. Juta tr. Van der Linden's (ust. (folland 75 The 
lower court of the nearest town to which also this confirina- 
tion interinement) must he committed. Note. /nterinement, 
when the domiciliary judge certifies in favour of the appli- 
cant whose petition he was directed to investigate. 

Interinhibition, -insert, -insular, 
volve: sce INTER- pref. 

Interior (intie‘ris1), a. and sé. Also 5 -ore, 
6 -oure, 6-9-our. [a. L. ¢vferfor inner, compara- 
tive adj. from zzfer (superlative gutimus). Cf F. 
intérieur, 16th c. (also rare znferior, 15th c.). 
Qur carliest instance is in a transl. from Fr.; the 
early spelling followed words from AI’. -our = F. 
-eur. Cf. the parallel zaferzor. Opposed in all 
senses and uses to exterior.) A. adj. 

1, Situated more within, or (usually, simply) 
within, somcthing; belonging to or connected 
with the inside; =INNER a. 1a, INTERNAL a. 1. 

Interior angle (Geom.): any one of the angles included 
between the sides of a rectilineal figure within the figure; 
also, an angle included hetween a straight line falling upon 
two other straight lines and either of the latter on the side 
towards the other. i A (asi Mercury and Venus, 
whose orhits are within that of the earth (more usually called 
INFERIOR). /nterior screw, side, slope: see quots. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiil. 47 Dydo wyth lier suster Anne 
..loked Into the entraylles Interiores of the bestes there 
slayne, For to fuldo the sacryfyce. 1513 Brapsuaw St. 
Werburge 1. 3400 Her .. interiour vesture. 1578 Lytr 
Dodoens wt. xii. 333 All colde diseases of the interior or 
inner partes. 1651 Honpes Leviath. 1. vi. 23 Sense is 
Motion in the organs and interiour parts of mans body. 
1706 Puittirs s.v. Polygon, Interior Polyyon, the main 
Body of the Work or Place, excluding the Out-works. /did. 
s.v. Talus, Talus {ntertour or Inward Talus, the Steep- 
ness of the Rampart, or other Work on the in-side. 1723 
Woonwarn Nout. Hist. Earth i. (ed. 3) 3 Cole-pits and the 
like .. displayed to sight the interiour parts of it. 1756 R. 
Simson £uciid 1, Prop. xvi, If one side of a triangle be pro- 
duced, the exterior angle shall be greater than either of the 
interior opposite angles. /éfd¢. xxxii, The three interior 
angles of any triangle are equal to two right angles. 1853 
StocquEcer Mil. Encycl., Interior flanking angle is forme 
by the curtain and line of defence... terior side is the line 
of the curtain produced to the two oblique radii of the front, 
or a line drawn from the centre of one bastion to that of the 
next. /uterior slope is the inclination towards the inner 
part of a work given to the earth forming the rampart or 
parapet. | 1863 Vvxpatt //eat v. § 160 (1870) 7 Also 
accomplishes what we may call ¢utevfor work. 1875 Knicut 
Dict. Mech., Interior Screw, one cut on an interior or 
hollow surface, as of a nut, burr, or tap-hole. 

b. rarely with fo: Situated within or on the 
inner side of (something). 

1816 T., L. Peacock /feadloug {fall vi, Vhe library .. 
which was interior to the music-room. 1867 Smy7u Sailor's 
Word-bk., Inferior Planets, this name .. is applied to 
Mercury and Venus, hecause they revolve in orhits interior 
to the earth’s path. b 

ec. Situated within and at a distance from the 
coast, or frontier of a country, etc.; inland; be- 
longing to the interior. 

1777 Sirk W. Jones Ess. Poetry East. Nat. in Poems 177 
In the interiour parts of the empire. 1796 Morse Ammer. 
Geog. 1. 160 Proximity to the Bay of Fundy, and principal 
interiour settlements of the province. 1856 Kane Arct. 
E.cpl. 1. x. 114 Yo learn something of the interior features 
of the country. 1895 IWesto. Gaz. 9 Sept. 2/1 He knew of 
no other interior chief who had even attempted the half that 
Khania had accomplished in the advancing of his people 
towards the goal of civilisation. 1897 Mary Kincscey HW 
slfrica 636 Coomassie. .if properly managed for a few years, 
will become a great interior market, attracting to itself the 
routes of interior trade. 

d. ELxfom. Situated nearer to the body or to the 
median line. 

1862 Kirasy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 339 (nterior (margin), the 
inner margin of the wing, or that next the body. 

2. Existing within limits figured as spatial ; be- 
longing to the inner relations or intrinsic nature of 
anything. 

a. Internal, domestic: as opposed to foreign. 

1768 P. THicknesse (¢i¢/e) Useful Hints to those who make 
the Tour of France, including Account of the Interior Police 
of that Kingdom, 1818 Jas. Mitt Srit. /udia W.1w. v. 198 
Theinterior trade, or that from place to place within thecoun- 
try. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 264/2 (Russia) The administra- 
tion .. is conducted by the .. Ministry of foreign affairs, 
Ministry of interior affairs, or home department [etc.]. 

b. Inner, as distinct from what appears on the 
surface or is publicly declared. 

1975 Hist. Eur.in Aun. Reg. 44/1 He was thwarted and 
overruled hy what in the cant phrase is called the interior 
cabinet. 1790 Sir J. Reyvsoips Disc. xv. (1876) 100 To draw 
out the interior principles of our art. 1791 Burke Let. 
Memb. Nat. Assembly Wks. V1. 61 The exterior or interiour 
purposes of the French monarchy. 1849 Macautay ///st. 
Eng. ii. 1, 241 There was to he no interior cabinet. All the 
thirty were to he entrusted with every political secret, and 
summoned to every meeting. ‘ 

3. Belonging to or existing in the mind or soul ; 
mental or spiritual, as distinguished from that 


-in- 


398 


which is bodily; ‘inward’: =JxNER a. 2, IN- 
TERNAL @. 3. 

1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge t. 1304 Wherby he perceyued 
the great holynesse Of blessed saynt Cead and interyor 
deuocyon. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hdw./V 219 Peraventure 

. that her interior iye sawe privily, and gave to her a 
secrete monicion of the greate calamities, ¢1566 J. Atpay 
tr. Boaystuan’s Theat, World Viv, Yo exercise his fancie 
and other interior senses. 1651 C. Cartwriuut Cert, Relig. 
1. 298 They doe not deny but phat it may be called a Sacra- 
nent, and that some interiour Grace is conferred by it. 1754 
Ricuarpson Grandison 1781) V. xiii. 260 A number of 
people, of high interior worth. 1852 FI. Rocers ss. I. vii. 
337 One or two extracts. .give the key to his whole interior 
history. 1899 Finptav in /.xfesitor Feb. go The outcome 
of the interior, spiritual action of Christ upon human society. 

+b. Inwardly conccived or felt. Ods. 

31548 Mi vti Chron., Hen. 1V 25 Vhe Earle of Northumber- 
land... hegan secretely to communicate his interior imagina- 
cions and privie thoughtes with Richard Scrope. 1610 
Death Ranilliack in Hart. Alisc. (Malh.) 111. 110 We 
thinke it an interior loue to our countri-men to haue an 
abstract of the niost occurences that hapned since. 

ce. Devoted to spiritual things; pious, devout. 

1854 J. H. Newman Lect. (dist. Turks 257 An apposite 
illustration of what ] mean by an ‘interior’ peopte, if ] may 
Lorrow a devotional word to express a philosophical idea. 
1863 /fome & Lor. Kev, 1). 274 50 pious, so contemplative, 
and so interior a spirit. 1879 W. G. Warn £'ss. 11884) II. 
x. 9 Difference.. between the interior and the worldly man 
respectively. 

. 50, 

1. The’interior part of anything ; the inside. 

1828 Scott #. AY. Merth xvii, Vhe Prince... acquainted 
with its interior, ran up stairs, 1858 HawTHorne Fr. & /t. 
Fruls. 1. 264 Vhe interior .. we found very impressive, dim 
with the light of stained and painted windows. 1861 M. 
Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 46 In the booths which lined the 
interior of the court. 1878 Huxtev /'hysiogr. 188 Deep- 
seated in the interior of the earth. 

b. That part of a country, island, or continent, 
lying at a distance from the fronticr or coast; the 
inland parts; an inland reyion. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 228 [er frontier 
was terrible, her interiour feeble. 1803 Syn. Smitu HAs. 38 
Our first acquaintance with the interior of many countries. 
1868 G. Durr Poel. Sur. 8g Vhe Chinese nierchants pur- 
chase goods and take them to other ports or the interior. 
1883 Chambers’ Cycl. 1. 565 Western Australia .. rests on 
desert sandstone, which also stretches north and eastward 
far into the interior, /é¢d. VI). 251 (Papua) In the 
interior are ahundance of fine timber trees. 1887 Motonry 
forestry W. Afr. 159 Sierra Leone.. connected with a 
widespread Interior also largely Mohammedan. 

ce. The inside of a building or room, esp. in re- 
ference to the artistic effect; also, a picture or 
tepresentation of the inside of a building or room. 
(Usually with av or in f/.) 

1864 Kea/m 22 June 7 Everything that brings nature into 
our interiors deserves encouragement. 1891 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bull, 1V. 88 Many points must be borne in mind 
by the hrain hehind the lens to direct and then supplement 
its work, especially in the studio and with interiors. J/od. A 
photographer noted for his success with interiors. 

2. Inner nature or being; inward mind; soul, 
character. Now chiefly with of 

1596 SHAKS. Aferch, V. 1. ix. 28 Not learning more then 
the fond eye doth teach, Which pries not to th’ interior. 
1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) 1. 146 The regulation of the 
outward Behaviour, not much regarding the Sanctity of the 
Interiour. 1715 Jane Barker E-rilixs 1. 97 The Strange- 
ness of the Adventure. .gave a pleasing Surprize tomy whole 
Interiour. 1794 Patey £urd. 1. iii. (1817) 51 It is in our 
own books that the detail and interior of the transaction 
must be sought for. 1847 L. Hunt Afen, Women & BX. 
x. 231 Her letters from the Levant are so much in the 
interior of Turkish taste and feeling. 1865 Moztey J/irae. 
ii. 230 mote, There were difficulties in the interior of the 
subject of induction which were not yet solved. 


3. The internal or ‘home’ affairs of a country or 
state; the department concerned with these : in the 
titles Secretary, Department of the Interior, used 
in U.S. and the Dominion of Canada, and AZizister 
of the Interior, uscd in reference to most forcign 


countries, as France, Germany, Italy, etc. 
\Corresponding to the Home Office, and Home Secretary, 
in Great Britain, and to the Colonial Office and Colonial 
Secretary in most British Colonies.) 
1838 Penny Cyc. X. 418/2 The cahinet council of the king 
(of France] consists of eight ministers for the following de- 
partments :—1, Finance; 2, the Interior; 3, Justice [etc }. 
1899 Whitaker's Almanac 484 (Canada) Sec. of State, 
Railways & Canals, Finance, Justice, Interior, Public 
Works, Agriculture, etc. /dfd. 583 :United States of A.) 
Sec. of State, Treasury, War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture. 
Interiority (intieririti). rave. [ad. med.L. 
tnterioritas, £. interior: see -ITY. (In mod.F. 
intériorité.)] a. The quality or state of being 
interior or inward. b. Inner character or nature; 


an inner element. 

1701 Norris /deal World 1. vi. 391 What St. Augustine... 
inculcates concerning both the interiority, and the com- 
munity of truth. 1704 /é/d. 11. xiii. 549 Some of his expres- 
sions..relate to the interiority of Truth. 1803 Edin. Rev. I. 
261 Interiority and exteriority, hy which is meant the distinc- 
tion of the attrihutes of an object as originally existing in 
itself or as acquired from without. 1818 Br. Jess in C. 
Forster Zif¢ 11. (1836) 140 Those deep interiorities (if I may 
he allowed the expression), which will ever be the refresh- 
ment and delight of the most pious worshippers. 1884 H. 
W. BEEcuer Plymouth Pulpit 19 Mar. 496 (Cent.) He had 
heen a hreaker of the law in its essential spirit, in its in- 
teriority, all the way through. 


INTERJECT. 


Interiorly (inti-risli), a/v. [f. Interior a, 
+-LY *.) 

1. In or on the inside; with respect to the in- 
terior; internally, inside, within. 

1758 Jexty in hil. Traus. L. 551, I found the lungs 
closely adhering to the ribs laterally, and posteriorly and 
interiorly close to the pericardium. 1804 Car.iste 2bid. 
XCY. 14 The skeleton..is placed interiorly, where the bulk 
of the animal admits of the hones leing sufficiently strong. 
1856 Oimsten Slave States 386 Not more than twelve feet 
square, interiorly. 1894 DBarinc-Goutp Queen af L. 1, ix. 
98 ‘lhe van was divided interiorly into compartments. — 

2. In, or with respect to, the inner or intrinsic 
nature of a thing; inwardly; intimately. 

1633 J. Done J//ist. Septuagint (1685) 180 The Divine 
vertue that sustains and interiourly nourisheth all things. 
1682 Sik 1. Browse Chr, AJor. ut. § 15 To see ourselves 
interiourly, we are fain to borrow other Mens Eyes. 1866 
Reader Now 159. 29/3 Exteriorly difficult and interiorly 
dangerous. : A ‘ 

3. In, or with respect to, the inner nature, mind, 
or soul ; inwardly; mentally or spiritually. 

1609 Bisre (Douay) Zev. i. comm., As the soule must 
interiorly worship God in spirite and veritic; so the bodie 
must also honour him extertorly. 1657 Jszene Lover 67 If 
I hold Th peace | shall interiorlie be tormented with in- 
supportable bitternesse. 1750 CnesterF. Left. (1792) IVI. 
ccaxix. 39 Interiorly most people enjoy the inferiority of 
their (%) friends. vod Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks, Char. xin. 481 
Interiorly, morally, he is immeasurably below him. 1874 
H. W. Berecurr in Chr. World Pulpit V. 140/2 There is 
given to men interiorly a moral constitution which is 
illumined by the direct tnfluence of the Divine soul acting 
on ours, 

Inte‘riorness. *ave. 
=INTERIORITY a, 

1895 Thinker V\1.157 This doctrine of the interiorness or 
coinherence of the Son in the Father. 

+ Inte riously, adv. Obs. vare. [app.f. L. in- 
tertus adv. inwardly, within+-Ly?.] _Inwardly. 

1533 Bransuaw St. Werburge 1. te This forsayd erle 
of his benignite Interiously louynge holy religion. 

Inteript’s, obs. corrupt form of INTERRUPT. 

Interisland : see INTER- pref. 5. 

+ Interi‘tion. Ods. rare—9. [ad.1.. tnterition- 
cm,n, of action from zxferire to go to ruin, perish.] 

1656 Brount Glossogr., /uterition,a decaying, a perishing. 
1658 in Puuturs. 

Interja‘cence. vare. [f. INTERJACENT: sec 
-ENCE.) ‘The fact of lying between. 

1864 in Wraster. : . 

Interjacency (inte:dzél'sénsi). [f. as prec. 
+-ENcY.] The quality, condition, or state of being 
interjacent or of lying between; also, an instance 
of this, something lying between. 

1646 Sin T. Browne /seud. Ep, vit. xvii. 377 Its fluctua- 
tions are but motions .. which winds, stormes, shoares, 
shelves, and aad | interjacency irregulates. 1651 Biccs 
New Disp. » 197 In demonstration. .it is accounted impos- 
sible to go on from one extreaine to another, without a mean, 
and that mean wholly deny all interjacency. 1773 Connect. 
Col. Rec. (1887) X1V. 475 The Interjacency of two Provinces 
between your Seat of Government and the Places to which 
you would now extend your Jurisdiction. 

Interjacent (inta:dzé"sént), a. [ad. L. in- 
terjacént-em, pr. pple. of zxterjacére, {. inter be- 
tween + acéere to lie.] Lying or existing between ; 
intervening, intermediate. 

1594 in Row //ist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 159 That a fast be 
keeped..the two last Sabhaths of June, with exhortations 
and prayers in the interjacent week dayes. 1597 «A. MM. 
tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 23/2 The whole interiacent 
skinne might be cleane therof severed. 1614 Raceicn //ist. 
World w. t. § 7 (1634) 471 In spight of all the nations inter- 
jacent. 1628 Jacksos Creed 1x.xL § 11 The time interjacent 
betwixt the great feast..and the pentecost following. 1691 
Rav Creation 1, (1692) 176 What should take away the sight 
of these Ships from each other, but the gihbosity of the in- 
terjacent Water? 1695 ALINGHAM Geom. Efit. 47 Add to 
each the interjacent angle. 1840 De Quincey Sty/e ut. Wks. 
1860 XI. 222 A great resisting mass, interjacent between 
Greece and the.. enemies to the far north east. 1858 
Cariyte Fredk. Gt. tv. v. (1872) I. 308 He issued from 
Stettin; took the interjacent outpost places. 

Interjaculate (inte1dzekile't), v.  [f. Iv- 
TER- 1a + ppl. stem of L. jaculari to throw, dart : 
cf. EsacuLaTE.] To ejaculate in the midst of a 
conversation ; to interject (an ejaculation). 

1854 THackeRay Aezucomes vii, ‘O Dieu! que n’ai-je pu 
le voir 2?" interjaculates Mademoiselle. 

Interjaculatory (intar,dzxekislateri , a. ff. 
prec.: see -ORY.] Expressed in parenthetical eja- 
culations. ; 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XX1. 642 A sudden squall that smites 
a large dinner-party mute, or into interjaculatory admira- 
tion. 1871 T. A. TRottore Durnton Abbey 111.1. 6 A liberal 
amount of interjaculatory commentary. 


Interjangle: see InTER- pref. 1b. 

+Interject, f//. a. Obs. rare~'.  [ad. L. 
interject-us, pa. pple. of interjicére: see next.) 
Interjected: used as pa. pple. of next. ; 

1978 Banister Hist. J/an 1. 21 A thick crust of Cartilage 
interiect and put betwene them. ; d 

Interject (intendzekt), v [f. L. snterzect-, 
ppl. stem of zuterjicére (-jacére) to throw or cast 
between, f. zz/er between + jacere to throw.] 

1. frans. To throw or cast in between ; to intro- 
duce abruptly; to insert, interpolate, interpose. 


[f. as prec. + -NESS.] 


INTERJECTED. 


1588 A. KinG tr. Canisius’ Catech. Hvij, Thay war in- 
teriectit betuix ye accomplissing of ye course of ye sone and 
ye moone. 1624 T. Scotr Belg. Souddier 3 Some .. tem- 
porizing Parasite may interiect these doubts. 1684 tr. Bonee’s 
Merc. Compit. vi. 217 If ..as soon as (blood]..were let, 
without any stay interjected, Sweat were raised. 1791 
Beppoes in Pht, Trans. LXXXI. 64 When the latter is in- 
terjected between the strata, or squeezed up through fissures. 
1874 S. Cox Pilgr. Ps. iii. 59 He can interject a mere play 
upon words. 1882 Masson Carlyle in Mlacu. Alag. XLV. 
248 She interjected one of her bright and witty remarks, 


b. To remark parenthetically or as an interrup- 


tton. 

1791 Boswete YoAnsonx 6 Apr. an. 1775, Moody interjected 
in an Irish tone and with a comick look, ‘Ah! poor George 
the Second’. 1822 W. Tavcor in Monthly Mag. LIN. 103 
‘Ridiculous’, interjected I. 188x Miss Brappon Aspi. I. 
172 ‘1 have been at home so little, you see’, she interjected 
with a piteous air. ’ 

+e. In passive; To be interposed or situated 
between; to lie or occur between ; to intervene. 

1578 Banister Hist. Wan 1. 27 That cauitie or hollow, in- 
teriected hetwene them, is a seat for the Muscle. 1633 
Eart Mancu. Ad Moudo (1636) 15 It [death] is but a point 
of time interjected betwixt two extremes. 1746-7 Act 20 
Geo. (1,¢. 43 § 15 In case such lands are interjected between 
two shires. 1752 Stewart's Trial in Scots Mag. (31753) July 
333/2 High ground interjected betwixt him and tbe deponent. 


+2. intr. for ref. a. To cross one another, as 
two lines. b. To come between; to intervene, 


interpose. Ods. rare. 

1598 SytvesteR Deu Bartas 11. ii, 1v. Columenes 356, I never 
see their glances inter-ject In Triangle, Sextile, or Square 
aspect, Now milde, now moody; but methinks I see [etc.]. 
1646 Buck Rick. [// 61 ‘The confluence of Souldiers inter- 
jecting rescued him. 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. Vv. 1x. 
375 The Sagittall [Suture] which usually begins at tbat point 
where these Lines interject. 

Hence Interje‘cted Z//. a., thrown or cast be- 
tween, interpolated; placed or lying between, in- 
terposed ; Interjecting wé/. sb., the actton of 
interpolating or interposing. 

1590 Barroucn Jeth. Physick Pref. (1639) 5 The interject- 
ing of these few lines. a@1619 W. Cowrer in Spurgeon 
Treas, Dav. Ps. li, 11 They see not his merciful face by 
reason of many interjected veils. 16g0 ButweR Axnthro- 
poutet, 164 The Scapula .. grows prominent with the inter- 
jected Muscules. 1880 Muirurap Gaius iv. § 129 The 
employment of such interjected clauses may go even further. 


Interjection (intendzekfan). [a. F. znler- 
Jeclion (13-14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. ziler- 
Jjection-em,n. of action from inlerjicére: see prec.] 

1. The utterance of ejaculations expressive of 


emotion ; an ejaculation or exclamation. 

¢ 1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode 1. vii. (1869) 139 This interiec- 
cioun sorweful wer-inne is no thing thnk usteth. 1576 
FieminG Pauopl. Epist. 332 Hee beginneth his letter with 
an interjection of joye, or a kinde of speache importing his 
inwarde gladnesse. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 721 A Continued 
Expulsion of the Breath, with the loud Noise, which maketh 
the Interjection of Laughing. 1816 J. Scotr Vis. Paris 
Pref. (ed. 5) 23 People have exclaimed their joy and astonish- 
ment so often, that, being no longer able to keep up tbe 
proper climax of interjection, they [etc.]. 1850 THackERAy 
Mr. & Mrs. Berry ii, A —note of interjection. 

2. Gram. A natural ejaculation expressive of 
some feeling or emotion, used or viewed as a Part 
of Speech. 

So called because, when so used, it is interjected between 
sentences, clauses, or words, mostly without grammatical 
connexion. But the interjection OQ is often construed with 
the vocative or nominative of address, and alas, hey, hurrah, 
qwoe, etc. with the prep. /or or fo and an object. Beside the 
simple interjections, as ak /, oh 1, hal, hol, hulloal, pshal, 
zvhew 1, and the like, substantives, adjectives, adverbs, and 
short phrases or sentences are often used interjectionally; e.g. 
marry}, fiddlesticks!, fiddle-de-dee!, the devil 1, O dear}, 
dear wel, well, well!, Gad's ‘ooks 1, God ha’ mercy 1, bless 
my soul! 

1530 Patscr. 149 Interjection be suche as serve to ex presse 
the passyons and the affections of the mynde. 1599 SHaks. 
Much Ado w. i, 22 How now! interiections? why then, 
some be of laughing, as ha, ha, he. 1712 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 400 P 4 Much Care and Concern for tbe Lady’s Welfare 
..expressed by an Interjection, an Ah, or an Oh, at some 
little Hazard in moving or making a Step. 1786-1805 H. 
Tooke Purley 31 The dominion of speech is erected upon 
the downfall of Interjections. 1871 Earte Philol. Eng. 
Tongue § 193 ‘The interjection may be defined as a form of 
speech which is articulate and symbolic but not grammatical. 

+b. Something that has the effect of an inter- 
jection, in expressing emotion. Odés. 

1649 JER. Taytor Gt. F.xemp. 1. xv. 85 He rent his gar- 
ments, which was the interjection of the Country. 

3. The action of interjecting or interposing any- 
thing ; also, something interposed. 

1598 Frorio, /utergettioue, a putting betweene, an Inter- 
jection. 1643 HERLE Ausw. Ferue 33 That third estate of 
the Peeres .. becomes the best conjunction by being an 
interjection betweene them, 1658 Puivutps, /icferjection, a 
Casting between. 188: Pres. ArtHuR J/essage to Congress 
6 Dec, 5/8 The interjection of any foreign guarantee might 
be regarded as a superfluous and unfriendly act. 

b. An interpolated remark or exclamation; an 
interruption, 

1896 Daily News 31 Mar. 7/4 Prisoner. This is too bad— 
flesh and blood can't stand it. A/y. de R—. You don’t do 
yourself any good by these interjections. 

+4. Rhel. =PARENTHESIS. Ods. 

1678 Puitzips (ed. 4), Zuterjection,..also a figure in Rhe- 
torick and Grammar, being the same with Parenthesis, and 
otherwise called Interruption, 
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Interjectional (inte1dze‘kfanal), a. [f. prec. 
+-AL.J 

1, Of the nature of something interjected or thrown 
in between or among other remarks. 

1788 CumBERLAND Observer No. 116 P 19 This simply 
turns upon Saint Mark's interjectional observation, not 
noticed by Saint Matthew in his account. 1818 Scotr rt. 
Midl. xl, ‘And Effie?—and Effie, dear father?’ was an 
eager interjectional question whicb Jeanie repeatedly threw 
in among her expressions of joyful thankfulness. 1839 New 
Monthly Mag. LVI. 547 Interrupted .. by interjectional 
observations, 

2. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of an inter- 
jection in language. 

1761 STERNE 77. Shandy III. xi, Dr. Slop .. was just be- 
ginning to return my uncle Toby the compliment of his 
whu—u—u, or interjectional whistle. 1824 Scotr Hed: 
gauntlet ch. vii, A number of interjectional sounds uttered 
with a strange variety of intonation. 1860 Farrar Orig. 
Laug. (1865) 36 Some onomatopoetic or interjectional root. 

Hence Interje‘ctionally adv., in an interjectional 
way ; as an interjection. 

31837 Cartyce Fr. Rev. II. 1. vii, His Troopers. .respond 
interjectionally. 1840 /raser’s Mag. XXII. 306 ‘I do pity 
you’, replied the ordinary, interjectionally, 1875 RenouF 
Egypt. Gram. 56 The crude form of the verb appears some- 
times to be used interjectionally. 1882 Srerjt. BALLANTINE 
Exper. xxxvii. 355, I rarely kept a diary, and only inter- 
jectionally, at long intervals and for short periods. — 

Interjectionalize (into1,dze‘kjanaleiz), v. 
[-1zE.]  /vans. To make tnto an interjection. 

3871 Earte Philol. Eng. Tougue § 208 By the sixteenth 
century this ‘all hail!'. having lost all construction, was 
completely interjectionalised. 

Interjectionary (intaidzekfanari), 2. ff. 
INTERJECTION + -ARY.] Characterized by inter- 
jection ; interjectory. 

1797 B. Swirt(W. R. Paterson) Tormentor 91 Crying into 
the deaf night that has had so many interjectionary confi- 
dences from us all. 1858 Cartyte /redk, Gt. vi. vi. II. 
85 Friedrich Wilhelm’s inarticulate, interjectionary utter- 
ances. 1888 Cornh. Mag. Feb. 166 The most pertunctory 
and interjectionary and spasmodic of observations. 

Interjector (inte1,dzekto1). [agent-n. from 
L. interjicére to INTERJECT.] One who interjects 
or interpolates. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 3 June 6/1 The interjector always gets 
Hee heal of itin an encounter with an old parliamentary 

and. 

Interjectory (into:,dzektari), a. [f. as Iy- 
TERJECT V.+-ORY.] Characterized by interjection; 
interruptive ; interpolated ; interjectional. 

1859 G. Merepitu R. Fevered xix. 11. 37 ‘The smallest 
occasional doses’, Mrs. Caroline remarked, to an accompani- 
ment ofinterjectory eyebrows and chins from all her younger 
daughters, 1859 Sa/. Rev. 19 Mar. 336/1 [He] mars the 
even flow of an opening speech by restless interjectory 
comments. 1894 Harper's Alag. Feb. 404/1 Broken with 
interjectory sentences. 


Hence Interje‘ctorily adv., interjectionally, in- 
terruptedly. 

1891 G. MEREDITH One of our Cong. If. iii. 62 A tale.. 
narrated interjectorily among the by-ways of the City. 

Interjectural (intendzektizral), a [f as 
next + -AL.] Of the nature of what is interjected 
or thrown in parenthetically ; interjectional. 

1775 SHERIDAN Rivals 1.1, He..rapped out a dozen inter- 


jectural oaths. 1881‘ Basit’ Love the Deét vii, Interjectural 
asides to the donkey he drove. 
[ad. L. zy- 


+Interje'cture. Obs. rare—'. 
terjectiira an insertion, f. ppl. stem of ‘nterxjaccre 
to INTERJECT: see -URE.] Interposition. 

1578 BanisteR /Zist, Afan 1. 22 They are together com- 


mitted like vnto the superiour Vertebres, saue that .. they 
lacke the interiectur of Cartilages. 


tInterjoin, v. Ols. rare—'. [InvER- 1b: cf. 
L. tnterjungére, OF, entrejoindre.) trans. To 
join one with another, to join reciprocally. 


1607 SHaks. Cor, Iv. iv. 22 So fellest foes..shall grow deere 
friends And inter-ioyne their yssues. 


Interjoist, -judgement, -justle: see INTER-. 

Interjunction. vave—°. [n. of action from 
L. inlerjungérve to interjoin.] A mutual joining. 

1836 in Smart. 

t Interking. 0¢s. rave—1. [A rendering of L. 
inlerrex.| = INTERREX. 

1533 BeLteNDEN ivy (1822) 262 The patricianis war con- 
venit to cheis ane Interking, becaus na man aucht to con- 
vene the senate without he war clothit with public office. 

Interknit (intomi-t), v. [Inrer- 1 b.] 

1. trans. To knit each into the other; to inter- 
twine, interweave. 

1805 Soutney J/adoc u. xi, Here they .. infix the ready 
piles, Or interknitting them with oziers, weave The wicker 
wall. 1825 — Tale Paraguay. xix, These strongly inter- 
knit they closed around With basket-work of many a pliant 
bough. | 1885 A ¢henzunt 23 May 666/3 A little girl .. with 
fingers interknit in her lap. 

2. ¢ntr. To intertwine. 

1818 Keats Eudym, 1.812 Nor with aught else can our 
souls interknit So wingedly. 

Hence I'nterknit Z//. a. 

1885 A thenxunt 18 Apr. 512 (He) lets his interknit fingers 
lie in his lap. 

+Ienterknott, sb. Obs. rave—°. In 7 enter-. 
[InTER- 2a.] A knot which interknits or ties to- 
gether. 

1611 FLorio, /2/ernodo, an enterknot. 


INTERLACEDLY. 


Interknot (intompt), v. Also 7 enter-, 
[InrER- 1 b.] ¢vans. To knot together. 

1611 Fiorio, /zteruodare, to enterknot or knit. 1888 L. 
Hearn Chita u. i, Millennial oaks interknotted their python 
roots below its surface. 6d. iii, Ropes are unrolled and 
interknotted into a line. 

+Interknow’, v. Ods. Also 7enter-. [IN- 
TER- 1 b.] rans. To know mutually. 

1603-52 (see ENTERKNOW]. 1612-15 Br. Hatt Coxtenifl., 
O. T, xtx. v, How familiarly do these prophets inter-know 
one another. 

Hence Interknow'ledge, mutual or rectprocal 
knowledge. 

21626 [see ENTERKNOWLEDGE]. a 1656 Br, Hart Recap. 
Whole Disc. \R.), See them in mutuall interknowledge, 
enjoying each other's blessednesse. 

Interlace (intailz's), v. Forms: 4-7 entre- 
lace, 4-6 enter-, 6 interlase, 6-7 enter-, 6- 
interlace. [ME. evtrelace, a. F. enlrelace-r (OF. 
-ter), f. entre- (ENTER-, INTER- 1) + dacer to LacE.] 

l. trans. To unite two (or more) things by in- 
tercrossing laces, strings, or threads; hence, to 
connect or bind together intricately ; to entangle, 
involve, mix up. (rare in physical sense.) 

61374 CHaccer Bocth. 1. pr. xii. 82 (Camb. MS.) The 
hows of dydalus so entrelaced pat it is vn-able to be vn- 
laced. 1481 Caxton A/yrr. 1. v. 27 The vii artes... ben in 
such wise entrelaced that they may not be auctorised that 
one without that other. 1578 Banister A/ist. A/an vill. 110 
With these nerues, the vj coniugation of brayne is interlaced 
and mingled. 1791 Cowrer Odyss. xxu. 237, 1..fasbion'd 
the whole bed .. beneath Close interlaced with purple cord- 
age strong. 1878 Huxtey /hysfogr. 62 Ice..is built up of 
crystalline particles interlaced together. 

2. To draws two sertes of threads, withes, or 
other things, across each other, passing each alter- 
nately above and below the other, as in weaving; 
but implying a simpler and less elaborate arrange- 
ment than /xferweave. 

1523 Lp. Berxers Froiss. I. ccccxx. 736 Enterlase your 
staues ouer your armes, one within another. a 1649 Drumm. 
oF Hawt. /oems 95 Trees, pleasant trees .. Now interlace 
your trembling topsabove. 1694 WestmacottT Script. Herd, 
76 Linnen cloth is that which we call flax.. curiously twisted, 
enterlaced, and conjoyned. 1768-74 ‘Tucker Lf. Nat. (1834) 
I. 594 The boughs .. had matted themselves together, or 
been interlaced by persons of an unlucky shrewdness. 1857 
W. Cottins Dead Secret iii. (1861) 86 Her fingers .. inter- 
laced themselves mechanically. 1874 BouTeLe Arms § Arne. 
iii. 51 _Head-pieces formed of brass mail—of rings or chain- 
work, which might be interwoven or interlaced. ' 

b. fig. To intermix with constant alternation ; 
to alternate; to interweave. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Episl. 28 The meeting of us, twoe 
old acquainted friends, and interlacing of talke and commu- 
nication, 158: J. Bert Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 28d, 
Amongest these are enterlaced some of the royall bloud. 
1644 Mro. Wore. in Dircks Lif vi. (1865) 77 You were 
pleased so to interlace terror and comfort. 1882 Farrar 
Early Chr. II. 391 The two are inextricably interlaced. 
A righteous life is the result of faith, and faitb is deepened 
by a righteous life. ; ; 

+3. To interwcave one thing or set of things into 
another; to introduce as by interweaving; to in- 
sert, interpolate. Chiefly fig. or transf. Obs. 

1532 More Confut. Barues Wks. 739/2 His goodly doc- 
trine interlaced here and there by the waye. 1851 TY. Wit- 
son Logike 21 In the seconde Proposition, there bee certaine 
Negatives enterlaced. 1593 Suaks. Lucr. 1390 Here and 
there the Painter interlaces Pale cowards marching on with 
trembling paces. 1598 GRENEWEY Yacitus’ Anz. 1. ii. (1622) 
6 Yet he interlaced some things among, touching his attire 
and behauiour. a 1677 Barrow Seri. Wks. 1687 I. vi. 77 
That we do with all our occupations and all occurrences 
interlace devout ejaculations of prayer and praise. 

4. To cross, vary, or diversify a thing wth inter- 
woven or intermixcd elements; to intersperse, 
mingle, or mix with, Chiefly ¢vansf. and fig. 

1594 ?GREENE Sedraus \WWks. 1881-3 XIV. 270 ‘There our 
ioyes are interlaced with feares. 1611 Coryat Cradities 
335 Faire pillars of blacke marble, interlaced with pretty 
white vaines. 1634 Str T. Herpert 7rav. 61 Mosaicke 
worke, enterlaced with Arabian characters out of their Al- 
coran. 1699 Damrier Voy, Il. 11. 1cg Yet is it interlaced 
with pleasant Valleys and large Plains. c1730 Burt Lett. 
N. Scot?, (1818) 1.157 When the natives drink plentifully 
of it (common ale], they interlace it with brandy or usky. 
1827 CarLyL_E Misc., Richter (1872) I. 10 Interlaced with.. 
quips, puns, and even oaths. 1872 Brack ddv. Phactou 
xxix, Beautiful green meadows interlaced with streams. _ 

5. tntr. for ref. a. ‘To cross each other intri- 
cately, as if woven together; to lie between each 
other tn opposite directions, like the fingers of the 
two interlaced hands. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. y. iii. 23 As roses did with lilies inter- 
lace. 1848 CarPenter Anim. Phys, 21 Tissue consisting of 
fibres crossing and interlacing in every direction. 1855 
Lyncn Rivulet 1.xxxv. vii, As skies are seen more sweeily 
clear Through boughs that interlace. 1895 J. W1iNsoR 
Aississ. Basin 179 Where the sources of the Roanoke and 
James interlace with those of the Kanawha. 

+b. To mix oneself up, to become entangled or 


involved. Oéds. rare. . 

©1380 Wyciir Se/. Wks. 111. 164 If freres enterlasen, Fo 
synne is more perilouse. 31602 Warner Adb. Eng. x1. 1x1. 
(1612) 271 Yeat interlace we shall among the loue of her 
and him. i 

Hence Interlaced f//. a. spec. in Her. see quot. 
1766 and cf. INTERFRETTED, Interla-cedly adv., 


in an interlaced manner. 


INTERLACEMENT. 


1593 Q. Exiz. Boeth. wv. met. vi.97 So Interlaced looue 
renewes The eternall courses all. 1598 FLorto, /uflercalare 
uerso,..a verse interlaced. @1641 Ke. Mountacu dcts & 
Alon, (1642) An infallible concatenation of causes depending 
interlacedly one upon another. 1766 Porxy //eraldry Gloss.. 
Interlaced .. is applied in blazoning Annulets, Rings, Cres- 
cents, etc., that are linked together in the same manner as 
are the links of a chain. 1830 R. Kxox Séclard’s Anat. 
51 Bundles of parallel or interlaced threads. 1830 T’. Roscoe 
Tourist Swits. & Italy 154 These were t» be declaimed, as 
it may be termed, interlacedly; that is, a piece of Noah, 
a piece of Ca:sar, and a piece of Pantaloon. 1874 DouTrt. 
arms § Arm. x. 189 True mail armour of interlaced rings. 

Interlacement (intoilé'*smént . Also 7 en- 
ter-. [f. prec. + -menT. Cf. If. entrelacement 
(i2th e. in MHatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of interlacing or condition of being 
interlaced ; alternate crossing of threads, lines, or 
branches; also concr., au interlaced arrangement 


or strncttire. 

1603 Fionio Jfontaigue u. xii. (1632) 300 The wheelings, 
the windings, and enterlacements of he celestiall bodies. 
1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 421 Whence there results an 
interlacement resembling mat-work. 1851 CarrenTer Alan. 
Plys, (ed. 2) 324 Formed .. hy the interlacement or anasto- 
mosis of their minutest branches. 1881 W. G. Paucnrave 
Phra-Bat in Macm, Alag. XLV. 33 The dense interlace- 
ment of the bamhoo thicket. 

2. Complicated or intricate intermingling. 

1872 Gro. Evior Widdlem. Ww. 202 There might be such 
an tnterlacement of poor Peter’s former and latter inten- 
tions. 1891 Spectator 4 Apr., Below Cape de Verde .. the 
interlacement of nationalities is exceedingly complicated. 


Interlacery ‘intaslsari). [f. INTERLACE v. 
+ -ERY: ef. fracery.]) Something interlaced ; in- 
terlaced threads, tendrils, etc.; interlaced work. 

1865 Reader 28 Oct. 480/1 That produced in the boggy 
districts was full of minute fibrous interlacery. 1895 Clank 
Russein Good Ship Mohock viii. 176, 1 stood behind the 
interlacery of the main shrouds watching them. 

Interlacing (intailé'sin), vé/. sb. [f. Ix- 
TERLACE v. + -ING1!.] The action of the verb 
INTERLACE; interlacement, intermingling. 

1532 More Confut. Barnes vit. Wks. 747/1 le labourcth 
with interlacing of his heresies and hys rayling, to make 
such confusion n the matter. 1§93 NasuB Cfirist’s 7. 
(1613) 146 Your pinches, your purles, your floury iaggings, 
superfluous enterlacings. 1685 Corton tr. Montaigne 11. 
354 Io range the carriages and interlacings of the heavenly 
bodies of differing colours about the axis of necessity, ac- 
cording to Plato. 1809 Mackin Gil Blas vu. xii. p12 With 
a copious interlacing of additions and corrections. 1875 
Fortxum JVajolica ix. 76 Pieces having a decoration. .with 
interlacings and other ornaments in nianganese and blue. 

Interla‘cing, ///.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG ?.] 
That interlaces ; crossing intricately ; intertwining, 
interweaving, intermingling. 

1738 Grover Leonidas t. Poems (1810) 31/2 Pomegranates, 
purple mulberry, and fig, From interlacing hranches mix 
their hues And scents. 1835-6 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1. 250/1 
Composed of a series of interlacing fibres. 1842-76 Gwitt 
Encycl. Archit, Gloss., Jaterlaciug Arches, semicircular 
arches as in an arcade, the mouldings of which intersect 
each other, as frequently seen in Norman architecture. 
1884 -iéhenzum 16 Aug. 216/3 The interlacing sculpture 
met their eye in many of the churches and churchyards. 


Interlai-d, ff/. a. [f. InTERLAY v. + -ED1] 
Laid or inserted between ; interposed. 

1856 Kane circt. Expl. 1. ix. 92 otc, The cliffs were of 
.. limestone, with interlaid and inferior sandstones. 


Interlamellar (intaile-mélisx),@. Zool. [Iy- 
TER- 4a.] Situated between or among lamellz 
(e.g. of the gills). 

1846 Dana Zooph. iv. (1848) 46 Opposite interlamellar spaces 
in the visceral cavity. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim, 
Life 130 The space between the two lamellae, i.e. outer 
and inner, of each gill, is the ‘interlamellar’ space, and 
examination shows that it is crossed hy numerous ‘ inter. 
lamellar’ junctions. 

Interlamellation inta:lemélé'fan).  [Iy- 
TER- 2a.] A placing, or being placed, in alternate 
lamellz or layers. 

1879 Rutiry Study Rocks x. 103 An admixture or inter- 
lamellation of albite and orthoclase. 

Interlaminar (intaile-mina1), a. Anat. [IN- 
TER- 4a.] Situated between laminze or plates. 


183r R. Kxox Cloguct’s Anat. 186 Yellow ligaments .. 
occupy the interlaminar spaces of the vertehrz. 


Interlaminate (intaile-min21), 7. [InTER- 
1a.] /rans. To insert in or between alternate 


laminze or plates. 

1816 W. Situ Strata [den!. 17 Clay, interlaminated with 
stony nodules. 1849 Dana Geol. iii. (1850) 241 Interlaminated 
with thin calcareous seanis or plates. 

Hence Interlamina‘tion, the action of inter- 
laminating; also, an interiaminated formation. 

1864 in WepsTer. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bh. Geol. xiii. 218 
With occasional interlaminations of fissile grey sandstone, 
1879 RutLey Study Rocks x.90 Orthoclase and albite occur 
together in infinitesimal interlaminations of tbe two species. 

maar ‘intadle*p), v. [f. INTER- 1b + Lap 
v.] intr. To lap over, or rest one upon another. 


Hence Interla‘pping zvé/. sé. and Api. a. 

1889 Electric Rev. 8 Mar. 281/2 In case of any serious 
accident, the whole of the mains can, hy one turn of a screw, 
be disconnected from the dynamos, the interlapping pieces 
all dropping out. 1892 Eng. I/lustr. Mag. Sept. 886 The 
logs were laid generally with the small ends towards the 
end of the raft, and interlapped so as to give strength. 1895 
Treas. Relig. Th. (N.¥.) Oct. 443 Any classification .. is 
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mended with difitculty hecause of the variations and inter- 
appings. J : 

nterla-pidate, v. nonce-wd. [f. 1. inter- be- 
tween + L. /afid-em stone: ef. interfoliate.] trans. 
To fit in between each other like stones in a 
building. 

1814 CoLeripce Let. to Justice Pletcher 2 Novy. in ss. 
Own Times (1850) 698 Combinations of the mechanics and 
lower craftsmen .. interlapidated and cemented as they all 
are, each in the club of his own trade. 

I-nterlapse. rave—'. (InreR- 2a.) The 
lapse of time between any two cvents; an inter- 
vening space (of time). 

a16s8 Harvey (J.), These dregs are calcined into such 
salts, which, after a short interlapse of time, produce coughs 


+Interla‘queate, ¢. Sc. Obs. rare—'.  [ad. 
med.L. i#lerlaygueat-us (Du Cange), f. znler- (IN- 
TER- 1 b) + /aguedius entangled, alter F. en/relacé.) 
Entangled. 


1560 Rottann Crt. Menus 1. 419 [Thy] minde it is sa Inter- 
laqueat..in the Net of lufe Prophane. 

Interlard (intailai-1d), v. Also 6-7 enter-. 
[a. F. entrelarder (12th e. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. 
entre- (INTEK- 1 a) + darder to Larp.] 

+1. /rans. ‘To mix with alternate layers of fat: 
said in the passive voice of nataral intermixture ; 
in Cookery, to insert strips of fat, bacon, etc. into 
Jean meat) before cooking; to lard. Ods. 

1833 Lo. Berners Gold. Bh. Md. Aurel. (1546) Ivb, 
Flesshe oughte not to be. .so fatte that it cloie the stomarke: 
but meane and enterlarded. 1665 LokN Decades 26 Pea- 
cockes and phresauntes [lose their taste] except they bee 
interlarded beefore they bee rosted. 16aa Drayton Polyolb, 
xxvis (1748) 371 Whose (the salmon’s] grain doth rise in 
flakes with fatness interlarded. ¢ 1720 W. Gisson Farvter's 
Guide t. iv. (1738) 50 These Muscles are interlarded with a 
considerable deal of Fat. i: Compl. Kam. Iiece t. ii. 153 
Take a good Buttock of Beef, interlarded with great Lards 
rolled up in Savoury Spice and sweet Herbs. 

+b. To intermix (fat) in lean meat. Ods. 

1649 Alcoran 88 We forbad the Jews to eat. of the fat of 
beasts, except of such as is interlarded in the flesh. ’ 

+2. dransf. Tointermingle or intermix (a thing) 
with altemate or insertcd layers or portions of 


somcthing clse. Ods. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. vt. 369 Grey Marble, interlarded 
with white Alabaster. 1777 Srewart in 74tl. Trans. LUXVI1. 
487 It was found throughout interlarded (if I may be allowed 
the expression) with the purest inetal. 

3. fig. To diversify by intermixturc or inter- 
jection; to mix, mingle, or intersperse ze77h. 

1563-87 Foxe A. 4 AZ. (1596) 920/1 To interlard a tale of 
untruth, with some parcell of truth nowe and then among. 
1590 Grerne Mourn. Garm. (1616) 1 The gifts of the minde 
so interlarded with the excellence of all vertues. 1670 G. H. 
tr. /Jist, Cardinals 1. wi. 196 [He] enterlards the fury of 
his heart..with a counterfeit modesty and goodness. «1694 
‘Ttttotson Sev. xxii. (1742) 11.81 When men use to inter- 
lard all their careless talk with oaths, 1708 J. Puitirs Cyder 
u. (R.), They interlard their native drinks with choice Of 
strongest brandy. 1752 Fisipinc Aelia t. iii, A volley of 
dreadful oaths, interlarded with some language, not proper 
to be repeated. 1820 Scott M/oxast. xiv, The high-flown 
and ornate compliments with which the gallant knight of 
the sixteenth century interlarded his conversation. 1841 
Lever C. O' Malley xxxv. 191 He would interlard his medita- 
tion by passages of scripture. 1872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit. 
Introd. 29 hae is a tolerahly unanimous public opinion 
against interlarding English composition with foreign words, 

b. Said of the ingredient. 

¢ 1654 Frecknoe Kelat. 10 1'7s. Trav. 105 Latin .. rather 
serves to futer ard other Languages, than to make an intire 
meal of discourse. 1695 Coxcreve Love for L. ww. xix, 
Lying is a figure of speech that interlards the greatest part 
of my conversation. 1867 Miss rappox Aur. Floyd x. 97 
Slangy teclinicalities of the turf had interlarded the poor 
girl's brain-sick babble. 

+4. To interpolate, interpose. Ods. 

1945 Raynotp Lyrth Mankynde 6 Plenty of flesshe enter- 
lardyng and entermyngling it selfe with the muskles. 1565 
Jewe Repl. Harding (1611) 456 Here M. Harding .. hath 
interlarded a long Fable of his owne. 1589 PuTTENHAM 
Eng. Poesie ut. xiiili). (Arh.) 136 Your fourth [verse] of one 
hissillahle,and two monosillahles interlarded. 1601 HoLtLanp 
Pliny xxx. viii. I. 497, 1 will not ouerpasse the multitude 
of others, but interlard (as it were) and disperse them among. 
1668 CuLrerrer & Cote Barthol. Anat. 1 xxxvi. 80 An 
innumerable company of. . Veins, and Arteries, anong which 
Blood out of the Vessels seems to be shed and interlarded. 
1755 Carte Hist. Eng. 1V. 28 Boyish speeches in which he 
often interlarded the words O tempora, O mores. 

+5. To smear internally (zit something). Ods. 

1632 Litucow Jvav. v. 182 Jarres.. whose insides are all 
interlarded with pitch to preserve the earthen vessells. 

Hence Interla-rded f//.a., Interla:rding wA/. sb. 

1s81 Mutcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 157 With some 
enterlarding of towardnes and learning. @1648 Dicsy 
Closet Opened, Shred half a pound of the belly-part of 
interlarded Bacon. 1759 STERNE 7”. Shandy 11. v, He was 
voluble ;—the eternal interlardings of ‘your Honour’, with 
the respectfulness of Corporal Trim’s manner, 1815 JV omau's 
Will 11. i, Hell and the devil! will you never have done 
with these interlardings? 


+I-nterlard, sé. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] The 


fat or omerttunt of a beast. 

1440 Promp., Parv. 262/2 Interlarde, of fet flesche, 
abdomen. 1557 Princr, Lauds A viij, My soule shal he 
satisfied as it wer with interlarde and fatnesse. 

+Interlarda‘tion. Os. rave—'. [f. INTER- 
LARD v, + -ATION.] The action of interlarding; 
something interlarded. 


INTERLEAVING. 


1728 Morcasx Algters I. vi. 207 In spite of my frequent 
Interlardations, I fear some Lpicureans may think [this 
Preainble) dry Feedinz. 

Interlardment (into:li-1dmént).  [f- as pree. 
+-MENT.] =pree. 

1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (18111 II1. xiv. 89 This gives 
me an appetite to oblige thee by interlardment. 1852 f Ss 
SurtEEs Sfouge’s Sp. our xxi, \ cap—curious in micro- 
scopic punctures and cherry-coloured ribbon iuterlardments. 

Interlatitudinal, -laudation, -layer: sce 
INTER- pref. 

Interlay (intailé'-, v. 
[f. Inrer- 1a7 Lay v.] 

1. trans. To lay between or among ; to interpose. 

1609 Damien Civ. Wars iy. Ixx, This Chayne of Nature 
might be interlay’d Letweene the Father and his high intents. 
1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (9651) 225 That certain 
Courses or Ledges of more strength then the rest, he inter. 
layed. 1850 Mars. Brownine //ector in Gard, vii, And the 
ineadow turf, cut finely, Round them laid and interlaid. 

2. To furmish or vary w7z7/ something placed or 
inserted between; also fig. 

1613 Purcnas Pelgrimage (1614) 457 The walls of red 
marhle shined like fire, interlaid with gold. 163z BratHwait 
Eng. Gentlew. (1641 289 The one interlayeth affection with 
too much passion, the other with too much dissimulation. 
1652-62 Hrviin Cosmogr. ui. (1673) 79/1 Composed of 
Marble, and everywhere enterlaid with Gold. 


Interleaf i ntailii),sd. Pl.leaves. [InTEn- 2b.] 
1. An extra leaf inserted between the regular 
leaves of a book, usually blank to receive notes or 
additional matter; also /rassf. matter such as is 


written on such a leaf. 

1741 Ricnarvson /ammela lix, My little book of select de- 
votions, with my notes in the inter-leaves, 1832 R. II. 
Froupe Rem. (1838) 1. 257 All his interleaves and margins 
are scribbled over with lug-sails. 1856 Masson £ss., Story 
1770. 199 Here the reader must permit me a little Essay or 
disquisitional Interleaf on the character and writings of 
Chatterton. 1898 S. Couvtw Adut. flor. I'ict. Chrou. 2/1 
His text..comprises 42 pages of Introduction and 79 Inter- 
leaves facing the drawings. 


2. Bol. A leaf developed between the ordinary 


leaves of a plant. 

1868 Rep. U. S.C ommissioner Agric. (1869) 573 The stunt- 
ing of the shoots and grapes, the curling and premature 
fall of the leaves, the development of interleaves, and crack- 
ing and drying of the berries. 

Interleaf (intoilif),v. [f. pree.] =INTERLEAYVE v. 
Ilence Interlenfed ff/.a., Interleafing v4/. sd. 

1933 A. [ite Let. 24 Oct. Wks. 1753 1. 156, I will inter- 
leaf your part, if you sendit me. 1739 —1n Richardson's Corr. 
(1804) 1. 34 The interleafed volumes of Plain Dealers and 
Prompters. 1876 Kock /¢.x/. Aaér. ii. 8 The curious example 
of such gauzy interleafings in the manuscript of Theodulph. 
1900 IVcstm. Gaz. 26 Jan. 10/2 Ile proposes to ‘interleaf’ 
his parliamentary duties with agreeable studies. 

Interleague (intail/g),v. Now rare. Also 
Genter-. [t. INnTEn- 1 b+ Leacve v. But perh, 
a perversion of the phrase fo enter league: sce 
quot. 1§79.] tzfr. and reff. To enter into or 
form a league w7fh another, or with each other. 

[1579 Lyty Eupdues (Arh.) 49, 1 studyed euer since my 
first comming to Naples to enter league with such a one as 
might direct my steps.) 1590 Lonce Euphues’ Gold. Leg. 
(1880) M iv, See.. howe Fortune and loue haue interleagued 
themselues to be..thy foes. 1593 Nase Christ's 7. (1613) 
60 [He] there enter-leagued himselfe with Eleazar. 1606 
Marston Sofhonisha 1. i, Aivb, So fearefully will I take 
vengeance: I'le interleague with Scipio. 

Ilenee Interlea‘gued A//. a. 

1844 Lytton tr. Schiller’s Poems & Ball., Fridotin 1. 86 
Their strength the Fire, the Water gave, In interleagued 
endeavour. 

Interleave (intailiv), v. 
LeaFr sd. (pl. /eaves).] 

1. /rans. To insert leaves, usually blank, between 
the ordinary leaves of (a book). 

1668 Woop Life (O. H.S.) II. 140 Interleaving the book, 
he added to it [etc.}. 1712 Apptson Sfect. No. 547 P2 
Having the two last volumes in large paper interleaved for 
her own private use. 1839 J. G. Locknart Let. in Smiles 
Mem, F Murray (1891) 11. xxxiv. 453 He is going to 
interleave his copy and annotate largely. 1874 Brackir 
Self-Cult. 21 The young student cannot begin too early 
the practice of interleaving certain books. 

2. fransf. and fig. ‘Yo insert or introduce somc- 
thing at regular intervals between (things) or 
between the parts of (a thing), Const. 277A. 

1822-56 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 143 Any feasible plan 
for interleaving days of hardship with days of case. 1861 
H. R. Reynotps in Life vii. (1898) 176 We do vary and curtail 
and interleave the liturgy with free prayer and psalmody. 
1878 A. H. Green, etc. Coal ii. 42 Towards the north. .the 
rock becomes interleaved with shale and sandstone. 

b. With inverted construction. Const. 772. 

1802 T. S. Surr Splendid Misery 111. 49 The transparent 
Fashipns of London and Paris ..not unaptly interleaved in 
Les Etudes dela Nature, 

Interleaved (intaslivd), pf/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED1,] Having (blank) leaves inserted. 

1698 Pail. Trans. XX. 458 An interleav'd Catalogue in 
the Bodleian Lihrary. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins Foknson 175 
An interleaved copy of Bailey's dictionary in folio he ]Dr. 
Johnson] made the repository of the several articles. 1888 
Burcon Lives 12 Good Men 11. x. 263 An interleaved copy 
. annotated throughout by himself. [f 

- as 


Interleaving (intaslivin), 74/. 5d. 
pree. +-1NG1.] The insertion of (blank) leaves ; 
interfoliation. 


Pa. t. and pple. -laid. 


(ff Isver- 1a + 


INTERLIBEL. 


1883 4 thenenm 6 June 724/3 The usual plan is. .to publish 
your inferior sketches in very large type with liberal inter- 
leaving. 1899 Speaker 30 Dec. 339/1 Pusey owned a Hebrew 

3ible with large folio interleavings. 

+Interli‘bel, v. 06s. vare—°. [f. INTER- 1b 
+ Lipenz.] fans. Yo libel (one another). Hence 
+Interlibelling vd/. s., libelling of one another. 


a 1626 Bacon Ch, Controv.in Resuscit. (1661) 165 My Lords 
of the Clergy have none [ntelligence with this interlibelling. 

Interlie, -ligamentary, -light, -lighten, 
-limitation: see INtTER- pref. 

Interline (intailsi‘n), v.1 Also s-6 enter- 
lyne, 6-7 -line. [In sense 1 app. ME. ad. med. 
I. interlinedre (1278 in Du Cange), f. tater 
between + /izea LINE sh); cf. OF. entreligneure, 
interfineure interlinear insertion (14th c. in Godef. ; 
=med.L. interlinedtiira:, ¥. interligner vb. (for- 
merly evtreligner, Cotgr.); also zuterdigne and 
entreligne sb. (16th. in Ilatz.-Darm.). But sense 
1 also comes close to that of the unconnected L. 
inter linére to smear hetween, write between, which 
the English word may have been taken by scme to 
represent (cf. INTERLINEATE’. Later senses are 
partly transferred from the first, partly derived from 
various senses of Line sd.) and v.1] 

1. “rans. To insert additional words between the 
lincs of (a written, esp. a legal, docunient). Chietly 
pass., const. wth. 

1421 Will Hen. V in Rolls Parlt. 1V. 299/2, 1 have.. 
written hit in hast with myn owen hande, bus enterlynit and 
blotted as hit is. 1563 A Nowe. in “Lett. Lit, den 
(Camden) 20 The coopie .. was interlined and sumwhear 
blotted. 1598 Kitcuin Courts Leet (1675) 441 A Deed raced 
or interlined. 1658 Wittsrorp Secrets Val. 198 The Printer 
..is the lesse culpable, the Copy being much interlin‘d. 
1726 SHELVOCKE Voy. round Wordd 32 Written by several 
hands, and interlin’d in a great many places. 1823 J. Dap- 
cock Dom. Amusem, 39 Write with ordinary ink on common 
topics, and interline this with the important secret intel- 
ligence meant to be conveyed. : 

Sig. 1§97 Mippreton Wisc, Solomon xvii. 16 But thou 
with sorrow interlines his song. a@1631 Donne in Select. 
(1840) 51 Though he interline it with other studies..yet the 
text itself.. will shine through and appear. 

+b. To add interlineary glosses to. Ods. 

1676 Marvett J/r. Sitirke 40 No man ought to cheat 
another though to the true beliefe : Not by Interlining the 
Scripture. Not by false Quotation of Scripture, or of a 
Father. ; , 

+c. To interpolate or extend (a narrative, etc.) 
with new matter. Ods. 

1611 SreeD //ist. Gt. Brit, vit. xxi. § 5. 301 With such 
lauish enlargeinents haue those Writers enterlined the deeds 
of Gods Saints. 1654 H. L’Iesrraxce Chas. / (1655) 208 
Where the series of the’story is not enterlined nor disturbed 
with inatters independent, and of a different kind. 

2. ‘lo insert (a word or words between the lines 
in a written document ; also, loosely, between word 


and word (quot. 1681). 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet Cij, To raze out good Greeke, 
and enterline bad Latine. 1671 F. Punziirs Wey. .Vecess. 399 
‘The word Executor being interlined, 1681 Stair /ust. 
Law Scot. Ww. xiii. § 1g Superindnction. of Monosyllabs or 
short words, as when Wo or No? is interlined, not between 
Line and Line... but between word and word. 1875 Stuns 
Const. [Tist. 111. xviii. 59 These words were found inter- 
lined in Richard's grant. 1882-3 Scuarr “Lacycl. Relty. 
Anowdl. L. 278,2 Words accidentally omitted were also placed 
in the margin, or interlined, . P : 

3. abso/, or zntr. a. To make interlinear inser- 


tions. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 254 To interline here for 
necessitie, there for exornation, 1654 WHitLock Zootemia 
Pref. av b, His fault that could never take .. his Hand off, 
but was still mending, disliking, interlining. 1733 Swirt 
Ox Poetry 88 Blot out, correct, insert, refine, Enlarge, 
diminish, interline. 1858 Lp. St. Leonarvs //andy Bh. 
Prop. Law xviii, 143 Uf you obliterate, interline, or make 
any other alteration in your will after it is executed, you 
must re-execute your will. .as if it were an original will. 

+b. To come between the lines. In quots. fig. 

1633 G. Hervert Je fle, Longing ix, Indeed the world’s 
thy book, Where all things have their lease assign’d: Yet 
a meek look Hath interlin’'d, 1655 H. VauGuan Sile.r 
Sctnt. un. White Sunday x, As in night’s gloomy page One 
silent star may interline. 

+ 4. trans, To write or printinalternate lines. Ods. 

1692 Locxe duc. Wks. 1812 IX. 159 By this way of 
interlining Latin and Englisb one with another. 

+5. To mark with lines, esp. of varions colours. 

1672 BossewEtt Armorie 1. 61 This serpente is but halfe 
a foote of lengthe, and enterlined with white spottes. 1657 
Lust’s Domin. 1.1. in Hazl. Dodsley X1V.9) For each con- 
tracted frown A crooked wrinkle interlines my brow. 1661 
Loven. //ist. Anim, & Jin. 62 Their skinnes.. being white, 
spotted, and changeably interlined like diverse flowers. 

+6. To place or insert something in lines be- 
tween or among (something else). Const. 27th. 

1600 Dymook /re/aid (1843) 32 Vpon eyther syde of the 
vauntguarde. .marched wings of shott,enterlyned with pikes. 
1655 H. Vaucuan Silex Scint. 1. Pref. (1858) 7 They are 
interlined with many virtuous and some pious mixtures. 
1660 T. Watson in Spurgeon Yeas. Dav. Ps. ci. 1 Mercy 
interlined with judgment. A 

+b. With the thing placed between as object. 
_ 1724 De Fore Mem. Cavalier (1840) 1435 I saw the foot.. 
interlined among the horse. 1736 Lentarp Life Marl. 
borough 1. 498 The Enemy being re-inforced with some 
Squadrons, and having interlined some Infantry with them, 
moved again towards the Allies. 
VoL. V. 


40] 
Hence Interli‘ned A//. a. 


1601 CHESTER Love's A/art. xciii, The white-veind enter- 
lin’d-stone Achates, 1828 Wessters. v., An interltned word 
. .an interlined manuscript. 

Interline (intorlsi-n), v.2 Also 5 enterlyne. 
{f. Inrer- ra + Line v2] ¢rans. ‘To insert a 
second or inner lining between the stuff and ordi- 
nary lining of (a garment). 

1480 H’ardr. Acc. Edw. /V (1830) 148 A doublet .. lined 
with Holand clothe and interlined with busk. 1483 JVardr. 
alice. in Antig. Rep. (%807) 1. 41 A doublet of grene satyn 
enterlyned with .. busk, and lyned with .. Holand cloth. 
1690 C. Hatton in //. Corr. (Camden) If. 160 Let y? 
linning of y' cloake be sent to y? taylor to interline y® coat. 
1894 Chicago Advance 6 Sept., Skirts of dresses are now so 
generally lined and interlined, that they become too heavy 
for comfort. .if made of weighty niaterial. 

+Interline, sé.1 In 6 enterlyre. Oés. 
rare—*, [f. prec.] Inner lining. 

1870 Pride & Lowl. (1841) 19 Of siik it had a costly 
eute:lyne, 

Interline i‘ntasloi:n), sd.2 [Inter- 2b.] An 
intermediate line. 

t7zt Baiwtey, An /xferdine, 1886 G. M. Crawrorp in 
Fortn, Kev, July 11 Vhere is a network of wrinkles at the 
temple, and lines and interlines about the brow and side of 
the nose, ; 

Interlineal (-linzal), a [Iyver- 4a. Cf. 
obs. F. zxterlincal (1384 in Godef.).] 

+1. =INTERLINEAR A. 1. Obs. 

1526 Lilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 238 In this commaunde- 
nent, as y’ glose interlineal sayth, is understande & for- 
bydden [etc.]. 1612 Bainstey Lud. Lif. 236 If you take 
the ordinary interlineall Translation. 1687 A, Lovett tr. 
Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 106 Several Alcorans Translated in 
Persian, nevertheless that is but an interlineal Translation, 
word for word, and without any Sence. 1826 Syp. Smitn 
Is, (1869) 523 Whether very close interlined translations 
are helps in learning a language. 

2. Disposed in alternate lines. 

1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. xxvi. § 2 The merely ocular 
charm of interlineal opposition of colour. 

Hence Interlineally adv. 

1612 Brinstev J uf. Lit. 240 The Greeke text is set downe 
both in Greek Characters, and also in Latine letters inter- 
lineally, directly ouer the head of the Greek words. 

Interlinear (-litnéii:), « and sé. Also 5 
-liniare, 6 -lyniare. fad. med.L. 7ulerfinedr-s, 
f. inter between + /inea LINE: cf. Linear; perh. 
immed, ad. F. gzterlindatre (earlier entrelinatre; 
13-14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1, Written or printed between the lines. 

Interlinear Gloss, Anselm's gloss on the Vulgate, placed 
in MSS. between the lines of the Latin text, while the 
Ordinary Gloss by Walafrid Strabo occupied the top and 
side margins, and the commentary of Nicholas de Lyra 
filled the lower part of the page. /nterdincar system (see 
Ifa ILtoNIsN at. & and quots, there). 

1440 Jacob's Vell 267 Pe glose interliniare seyth, pat it 
is no3t worthy god to be mercyfull to hym pat is cruel & 
vninercyfull. 1532 More Confut. Barnes vin. Wks. 758/2 
He shall see that Lire, and the ordinary glose, and the 
interlyniare glose also, doe declare [etc.]. 1625 S. Warp in 
lbp, Ussher's Lett, (1686) 330 He shewed me the Psalter in 
Hebrew MS. interlinear with a Latin Translation. 1774 
Warton Hist, Eng. Poetry (1840) I. Diss. ii. 103 At Trinity 
College in Cambridge there is an Hebrew Psalter with a 
Normanno-Gallic interlinear version. 1880 MuIRHEAD 
Gaius Intiod. 11 He has often incorporated in his text what 
..were merely marginal or interlinear glosses. 

Sig. 1812 Craupe Jales, Patron 256 He sometimes saved 
his cash, By interlinear days of frugal hash. 

2. Ofa book: Having the same tcxt in different 
languages printed in alternate lines, ? Ods. 

1624 Bepert Lett, vi. 107 In the Interlinear Bible set 
forth by the authoritie of King Philip..the Hebrew ‘Text is 
reformed. 

+B. sé. =INTERLINEATION. Obs. rare". 

1597-8 Br. Haut. Sat. iv. i. 8 Scoring the margent with his 
blazing stars, And hundreth crooked interlinears. 

Interlinearily, adv. rare. [f. INTERLINEARY 
+ -LY2,] In an interlinear manner; between, or 
as between, the lines. 

1627 Br. Hate Gt. /aipostor Wks. 503 Certaine common 
principles .. together with this law, interlinearily written in 
the tables of the heart. 1660 S. Fisher Austicks Alarm 
Wks. (1679) 593 Doctrines..interlinearily refuted before. 

Interli-nearly, aév. rare. [f. INTERLINEAR + 
*LY+,] = prec. 

1846 in Worcester [citing Bp. Hall: bnt cf. quot. 1627 
in prec. word, which Worcester has not entered]. Hence in 
mod, Dicts.. ; 

Interlineary (intoili-nsari), a. and sb. Also 
8 erron, -liniary. fad. med.L. zxterlinearis: see 
INTERLINEAR and -aky 7. ] 

A. adj. 1. SINvFRLINEAR I. 

1605 A. Wiiet //erapla Gen. 174 The interlinearie glosse. 
1625 Ussuer in Lef/. Lit. Men (Camden) 133 That which 
hath the Saxon interlineary translation inserted, is the old 
Roman Psalterium, 1764 Mem. G. Psalmanazar 260, | 
contented myself with the interliniary versions of Pagninus, 
sArius Montanus, and other interpreters. 1865 Atheneum 
No. 1987. 725/3 An interlineary translation. 

Sig. a1631 Donne Seri. xiv. 455 Thou heardst two 
Sermons.. besides thine interlineary week Lectures. 

2, =INTERLINEAR 2. ? Obs. 

1641 J. Jackson rue Evang. T. 1. 94 The interlineary 
Bible of Arias Montanus concurres with our best and latest 
English Translation of K. James. 1642 Futter //oly + 
Prof, St. 1. xviii. 200 Christopher Plantin, by printing of 
hts curious interlineary Bible in Antwerp. 


INTERLINK. 


B. sé. 1. a. An interlinear version. b. fg. 
Something interposed like an interlinear gloss or 
translation. 

(1377 Lanct. P. P?. B. x1. 297 If false latyn be in be lettre 
pe lawe it inpugneth, Or peynted par enterlinarie [or] par- 
celes ouer-skipped.] 1644 Mitton Aveof. (Arb.: 64 The 
infinit helps of interlinearies, breviaries, synopses, and other 
loitering gear, 1670 Brooxs J} 4s. (1867) V1. 437 Sincerity 
is nota single grace, but the source of all graces, and the 
interlineary that must run through every grace. 

2. ellipt. for (a.) the Latin interlinear version 
of the Bible by Arias Montanus (1568-72); (b.) 
the Interlinear Gloss on the Vulgate. 

1659 Bp. Watton Consid. Considered 197 The Vulgar 
Latin..He esteems. .the best in the whole collection, except 
the Interlineary. 1677 W. Hucurs Man of Sin 1. i. 5 
Lyranus and the Interlineary saith, Peter was crucified, 
not by the Romans, but by the Jews. 1685 Pocock //osea 
ii. 62 [n the Interlineary we have wilitatem ejus, her vile- 
ness or baseness. 

Interlineate (-linit), v. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of med.L. zuferlinedre to Interne vl Cf. 
F. interlinger (Littré’. In mod. use perh, back- 
foimation from INtERLINEATION. By Cockeram 
app. connected with L. tzterdincre, f. linge to 


smear.] ¢rans, and absol, =INTERLINE v.1 Also 
or 


ke 

[1623 CockeraAM I, To Deface, /ntertincate.) 1693 Bever- 
try 7rue St. Gosp. Truth 18 And therefore is the Gospel.. 
constantly interlineated with Christ, and his Spirit. 1875 
Licutroot Comm, Col. § Philem, (1876) 280 When therefore 
the Greek text came to an end, the scribe’s work was done, 
for he could no longer interlineate, 

Hence Interli‘neated A//. a. 

1877 W.S. Gippert Foggerty's Fatry (1892) 260 The badly- 
scrawled, interleaved, and interlineated manuscript. 1882-3 
Scuarr Eacycl. Relig. Anowl. 1. 732 There appeared in 
1640 the interlineated Psalter by John Spelman. 

Interlineation (-linz\2'-Jan). [n. of action f. 
prec. see -aTION. Cf. F. inter/indation (Littré’.] 
‘The insertion of a word or words between the 
lines of a writing ; the word or words so inserted. 

1692 .Vew Jersey Archives (1881) Il. 63 Before ye execu- 
tion of ye originall Deed there was this interlineation in- 
serted.. betweene the Thirty eighth and thirty nynth Lines. 
1698 G. Hickes in Lett, Lit, A/en (Camden) 268 The 
inanner of interlineation in many places shews that the 
Latin exemplars were first written. 1779-81 Jounson ZL. /’., 
J’ope Wks. 1V. 32 A former copy, nore varied, and more 
deformed with interlineations. 1877 Dowpen Shaks. Prim. 
ii. 18 In Shakspere's will the only mention of his wife occurs 
in_an interlineation. 

Interlinement. ,are. 
-MENT.] =INTERLINEATION. 

1887 Tennant NVotary’s Jan. (ed. 5) 18 All blank spaces, 
erasures or interlinements duly verified by the notary in tlre 
inargin thereof. 

Interliner. 7a7¢. 
who interlines. 

1652 Cottinces Caveat for Prof. xiv. (1653) 66 Papists, 
who are known depravers of Antiquity, and interliners of 
the Fathers, 

Interlingual (-lingwal).a. rave. [INTER+ 4a.] 
Between or relating to two languages. 

1854 R. G. Latnam Native Races Russian Emp, 331 A 
question of international (or, rather, interlingual) copyright. 
1862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 6383/2 A practice of publishers in 
France, regarding interlingual literary matters. 

Interlinguistic (-lingwistik), a. rave. [1N- 
TER- 4a.) Intermingling in spcech. 

1879 G. Merepitn Fegotst xviii. (1889) 167 Not a col- 
loguy but a chasing, impossible to say which flies, which 
follows, or what the topic, so interlinguistic are they and 
rapidly counterchanging. 

Interlining (-loinin), sd. [IntER- 1a: cf. 
INTERLINE v.“] An inner lining placed between 
the stuff and ordinary lining of a garment. 

1892 Gentlew, Bk. Sperts 1. 215, 1 have fine steel chain- 
mail placed between two folds of doeskin, as interlining to 
my corduroy (fencing) jacket. 

Interlining (-lsinin), v4. sé. 
vi +-ING 1] =INTERLINEATION. 

1467 Paston Lett. No. 575 If. 307, I had thought to have 
wretyn the letter..newe, by cause of the foule wrytyng and 
interlynyeng. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 128 
Without any often blurring or enterlining. 1684 Baxter 
Pref. Hale's True Relig, Aiij, Only the Latin Verses, and 
an enterlining or two, are his own hand. 1735 Swirt Les. 
Wks. 1824 XVIII. 277 You see, by my many blottings and 
interlinings, what a condition iny head is in. 

fig. 1651 Jen. Vaytor Serv. for Year 1, viii. 92 Mingle 
it with false principles, and interlinings of our own. 

+Interlining, ///.2. Os. rare. [f. IxTER- 
LINE v.! +-1nG~.] That interlines: in quots. fg. 

a 1658 CLEVELAND Gen. Poems (1677) 40 Reforming Tweed 
Hath sent us Runts even of her Churches breed, Lay inter- 
lining Clergy. 1661 R. W. Conf. Charac., Pragu. Pulpit- 

Jiller (1860) 83 So that I may justly. . with illustrious Cleave- 
land, call him a lay interlining clergyman. 

Interlink (intoili-nk), v. [Inter- 1b.] “ens. 
To link (two or more things) to one another, or 
(one thing) with something else. Often fg. Hence 
Interli-nking vd/. sb. and ff/. a. oe 

1587 Gotoinc De Mornay xi. (1617) 159 The interlinking 
of all things together. a 1626 Davies Orchestra (ad fin.), 
Many an incomparable lovely pair With hand-in-hand were 
interlinked seen. 1695 DryoeN Observ. Art Paint. § 69 
hese are two Chains which are interlink'd. 1761 Kin- 
NeRSLEY in Pitt. Trans. LILI. 95 Square iron nail rods, .. 
connected together by interlinking joints. 1809-10 CoLe- 
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[f. INTERLINE v1 + 


[f. as prec. +-ER1.] One 


[f. INTERLINE 


INTERLINK. 


rinGe Friend (1837! 11. 23 Vhe interests of the proprietors ! 


were interlinked. 1863 Miss Brappos /leanor's Vict. 1. 
iv. 54 With the memory of the past, was interlinked the face 
and figure of Launcelot Darrell. 1895 J. Winsor J/ississ. 
Badin 204 To find interlinking natural canals. 

Interlink (iutailink), so. [Inver-2 b.] An 
intermediate or connecting link. 

@ 1834 Coteripce Rem, (1838) III. 402 A longer tine and 
nore interlinks are requisite. 

Interlobate -low bet), a. (InTER- 4a.) Situ- 
ated between loops or lobes. esp. in Geo/. between 
the terminal lobes of a glacier-moraine. 

1881-2 1. C. Cuamperwin in &ep, U.S, Geol. Surv, (1883) 
313 (Funk) A peculiar morainic type to which the term 
intermediate or interlobate moraines will be applied. 1889 
Amer. Set, Assoc. in Nature 3 Oct. 558 The terminal loops 
meet on opposite sides of large interlovate moraines. 

Interlobular -lp bias), a. Anal.and Path. 
(inrer- ga. Ch FL futerlobulatre (Lilttré..) Situ- 
ated or occurring between the lobes of any organ. 

1834 J. Forsrs Laennec's Dis. Ches’ (ed. 4) 141 There are 
two kinds of emphyseina of the lungs, the vesicular or pul- 
monary properly so called, and the interlobular. 1836-9 
Toon Cycl. Anat. 11. 493/2 Vhe plastic mass .. fills np the 
interlobular fissures. 1881 Mivant Caf 188 ‘The portal veins 
end by minute vessels, which surround and penetrate the 
lobules of the liver (whence. .called interlobular veins). 

Interlo‘cal, a. rare, [Inte 4.) Existing 
between place and place. Ilence Interlo cally adv. 

18so Zart's Vag. XVI. 772/2 In a few years means of 
transit by steam will no doubt exist interlocally in all parts 
of the workd. 

Interlocate /i:ntoiloket),v. [IntEr- 1 a.] 
‘rans. Yo place between other things, or between 
one another ; to intercalate. 

1851 Kitrro Bible Jlinstr, Morn, Ser. 11857) IV. 54 The 
stones are so irregularly interlocated as to show that they 
belong to the restorations from old niaterials, 1853 7rd. 
R. Agric. Soc. XIV. 1. 235 There are thin beds of the silica 
rock interlocated with seams of blue limestone. 

Interlocation (-loké'fan). rare. [INTER- 20. 
Cf. obs. I. futerlocation Cotgr.).] 

1. A placing between, interposition ; also, some- 


thing placed between. 

1611 Coter, /aferdocation, an interlocation, interplacing, 
interposition. 1672 Vituirrs (Dk. Buckhm.) Aehearsal v. 
(Arb.) 127 As likewise your [Eclipse of the Sun is caus'd by 
an interlocation of the Moon, betwixt the Marth and Sun. 
1834 Soutury Doctor 1. 104, 1 will not .. call these inter. 
vening chapters either Interpellations, or Interponsitions, or 
Interlocations, or Intervals. 

2. An intermediate location, settlement, or place. 

1890 Doanr in JWssston Jerald (Boston) June 226 [By 
canve] I reach the ends and interlocations of my bishopric. 

Interlock (intailgk), v. [INTER- 1 b.] 

1. intr. To engage with each other by partial 
overtapping or interpenetration of alternate pro- 
jections and recesses. 

1632 Litucow Jaz, v.90 The branches grow so straight, 
and interlocking as though they were kept by Arte. 1802 
Parey Nat. Theol. xx. (1830) 257 The attracting syrup, the 
rows of strong prickles, their position so as to interlock, the 
joints of the leaves fete.. 1831 R. Knox Clognet's Anat. 8, 
‘The edges of the bones..are merely placed together without 
interlocking hy means of denticulations. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villette xxvii, | felt my fingers work and my hands interlock. 

b. spec. (U. S.) said of the head-streams of rivers 
which lie between cach other, but flow in different 
directions. 

{1693 ‘I. Crayton in Pil. Traus. XVEL 791 The Ileads 
of the Branches of the Rivers interfere and lock one within 
another..after the manner that an Indian explained..to me, 
when..heclapt the Fingers of one Hand ‘twixt those of the 
other, crying, they ineet thus.) 1749 L. Evans Wa lensile, 
in J. Winsor A/sssiss. Basin (1895) 241 Vhis Branch {of the 
Susquebannah) interlocks with he Branches of Allegeny and 
the North Branch of Potomack. 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. 
un. (1810) 135 At five o'clock arrived at the dividing ridge 
between the waters of the Osaze and Arkansaw .. the dry 
branches of which iuterlock within 2c yards of each other. 
1876 Bancrort Hist. U. S11. xxxii. 309 By way of the 
Ottawa and the rivers that interlock with it. 

e. fig. Of immaterial things. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vi. (1873) 134 These representa- 
tive species often meet and interlock. 1861 L. L. Nosre 
/cebergs 25 The twilight, that .. neutral ground, where 
gloom and splendor interlock and wrestle. 

2. ¢raus. To lock or clasp within each other. 
Chiefly fass. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 239 Their branches 
so interlocked ..and covered with ..tree moss, that the 
feeble foliage and diminutive fruit they produce, are scarcely 
visible. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 168 They [bones] 
are interlocked, if the general mechanism of the region is 
insufficient to maintain this solidity. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xiii, (1856) 384 It had so interlocked itself with other 
ice-fields of different diameters, that to the eye it became 
a part of a great plain. 1879 Cassel?'s Techn, Educ. IV. 
65/1 The scales hook into each other..and thus the fibres 
become inextricably interlocked. 

Jig. 1861 F. Hatt in Jrul. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 6 note, 
Words whicb rigorous euphony would interlock are some- 
times found asunder. 1893 A. OGLE Jarg. D'Argenson 
161 Interlocked with the political battle, there proceeded a 
spiritual conflict. : 

3. Railways. To connect (the levers for working 
a system of signals, switches, etc.) in such a manner 
by catches, bars, bolts, or the like, that they cannot 
be operated independently of each other, but only 
in such a manner as to secure agreement in their 


position. Also ‘tr. for pass. 
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signals .. are said to be interlocked when the movement cf 
au signal to safety cannot be commenced until after the 
necessary inovement of the switches has been completed, 
and also the movement of the switches cannot be commenced 
until «fter all the signals concerned by them have first een 
set fully to danger. /6i2. 26 If a signal lad to interlock 
with several sets of switches, say for example, ten or twelve 
fetc.}. bid. 52 When a lever is required to interlock with 
several others, it is fixed only once by its own lock. 1889 
G, Fixptay Eng. Kattway 67 In 1856 a successful attempt 
was made by Mr. John Saxby to concentrate and interlock 
the levers working both points and signals. 

Ilence Interlo‘cked ff/, a.; Interlocking v//. 
sb. aud ffl. a.; also Interlo‘cker, one who or 
that which interlocks. 

1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Crre. Se., Organ. Nat. 1.165 
Vhe tail is encased in a sheath of .. interlocked ossicles. 
Jbid, 12 ‘Vhe firm interlocking of the ordinary vertebrie. 
1854 Woopwarb JWod/usca ni. 245 A hinge furnished with 
interlocking tecth. 1874 R.C. Rarer Stenals Rarlw, 23 
The first interlocking of switches and signals took place at 
fkast Retford Junction, in the year 1852. /é%/. 47 The 
interlocking apparatus. 1889 G. FixpLay /Jng. Naslway 67 
In 1859 the first interlocking frame wis fixed on the London 
and North Western Railway .. In 1873 . 13,000 interlocked 
levers Were in use on that railway. 1896 Codsbus \Ohio) 
Disp. 6 Jan. 5/2 An annunciatur has been put in between 
Mound street and the interlocker at the crossing of the 
tT. & 0. C., C., H. V & V. and Cincinnati division of the 
Pan Handle, for the purpose of announcing trains approach- 
ing the crossing from the south. 1899 Sayce Karly /sract 
ii, 77 Thesame interlocking of Amorite and Ilittite..mecets 
us also on the monuinents of Kgypt. 


Interlock (inta:lpk , 1. rare. [f. prec. vb.) 
a. The fact or condition of being interlocked. b. 


An interlocked portion of an estate, etc. 

18974 [tususeci. Forgiven. % Law iv. 237 Modes of false 
opinion that have no show of interlock save in their common 
opposition to God. 1877 Buaroucis Ji1ratiow 350 A junior 
patentee has the right to pay on the interlock, and a sale of 
the whole tract. is void as to the part within the interlock. 


Interlocular (-Ipkivias), a. Zool. [InvER- 
4a.] Situated between loculi or chambers, as in 


shells or corals. 

1888 G. J. Hixve in Geol, Frnt. XLIV. 209 The internal 
cavity of the corallites i> divided into a series of closed 
longitudinal chambers or interlocular spaces. 


+Interlocu'te, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. tarteriociit-, 
ppl. stem of ¢terlogui: see next.) twtr. To talk 
with, hold conversation 7/t/. 

1621 Br. Mouxtacu Vaatrilie mt. 539 Cleon .. is brought 
in interlocuting with Aoracritus. 

Interlocution (-lokize-fon . Also 7 -loquu- 
tion. fad. L. tulerlocition-em, n. of action t. 7- 
terlogni, £. inter between + logui to speak. Cf. F. 
interlocution (1349 in Godef. Compi.,.] 

1. Theaction onthe part of two or mure persons) 
of talking or replying to each cther. a. Talk, 
conversation, discourse, dialogue. 

@ 1534 W. ve Worne (f7fZe), An Interlocucyon, with an 
Argument betwyxt Man and Woman, whiche of them could 
prove most excellent. @ 1548 Hatt C470. 1809 291 Al the 
whole daye was consunied in doutfull communicacion and 
earnest interlocution. 1638 DPromn Antipoades i. ii. Wks. 
1873 II1. 260 You hold interloquutions with the Audients. 
1681 Fraven Meth. Grace iii 46 Vhat treaty requires inter- 
locution betwixt both the parties concerned in it. ape 
J. Warton &ss. Pofe I. xu. 340 He is for ever introducing 
these little interlocutions, which give his satires and epistles 
an air so lively and dramatic. 1864 W. C. [lazutrr Larly 
Pop. Poetry \. Introd. 14 Productions. .for the most part in 
the form of dialogues or interlocutions. ; : 

+b. An alternate reading or speaking, as in 
making responses, or reading alternate verses of 
the Psalms. Ods. 


1597 Hooker Fecl. Pot. v. xxxvii. $1 Rehearsall of them 
{the Psalms) .. done by interlocution, and with a mutuall 
returne of sentences froin side to side. 1643 7rue /nformer 
35 Then wee proceed by holy alternatif interlocutions (where- 
by wee heare our selves speak as well as the Minister, to 
some effectuall short prayers. 

+e. Manner of intercommunication. Oés. 

1670 Conclave wherein Clement VITI was elected Pope 12 
There arose no sinall fluctuation and confusion amongst 
them. .from the diversity of their interlocution. 

+2. The action of replying; a reply, response. 

1597-8 Bacon Ess., Discourse (Arb.) 22 A good continued 
speech without a good speech of interlocution sheweth slow- 
nesse; and a good reply or second speech, without a good 
set speech sheweth shallownesse and weaknes. 1661 Grand 
Debate 83 Indeed Abraham did so, when Gods interlocution 
answering the first Prayer, called him to vary his request. 
1782 Priestiey Corrupt. Chr. 11. vitt.127 The people.. made 
small interlocutions or responses. 

+3. The action of interrupting (one’s own or an- 
other’s) speech; an interruption; a parenthetical 


utterance or section. Oés. 
1692 tr. Yunins on Rev. vii. 1 This whole chapter is a 
certaine interlocution. 1604 Cawprey Zable Alph., Inter- 
focution, interrupting of anothers speech. 1655 FULLER CA. 
Hist. w. is § 9 Lest their interlocutions should hinder the 
intireness of our Discourse, take them Verbatim in a Dia- 
logue. 1683 Br. Patrick Prov. xxix. Argt., A speech 
broken off by interlocutions, and instilled by parts, pene- 
trates deeper than that which is continued. 
+4. Law. An intermediate decree before final 
decision : see INTERLOCUTORY @. 3. 
| 19706 Puituips, /nterlocntion,..in a Law-sense, tbe deter- 
| mining some small Matter in a Tryal till such time as the 
principal Cause be fully known, 1726 Ayiirre Parergon 
65 The Judge ought by an Interlocution to enjoin new 


1874 R. C. Rarter Srenals Railw. 23 Switches and | Answers, 


| 


INTERLOCUTORY. 


(bid, 149 Some new Incident..may emerge. .on 
which the Judge ought to proceed by Interlocution. 

Interlocutive | -lpkivtiv , a. rare. [f. as 
INTERLOCUTE v.: sec -1VE.) Characterized by in- 
terlocution (sce prec. 1b ; responsive. 

1842 G 5. Faurr Province, Lett. 11844) 11,74 The Breviary 

- 15 a public interlocutive service, requirtng a Priest and a 
Reader and a Conyregation. 

Interlocutor! (-lpkistar. Also 6-7 -our, 
6 -loquutor. [I. L. type *2terlocitor, agent-n. 
f. tuterlogui: sec INTERLOCUTION, and cf. I. “uter- 
locutenr 16th ec. in Godef. Compl. .) One wha 
takes part in a dialuguc, conversation, or discussion. 
In //. the persons who carry on a dialogue. 

1514 auctay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshim, (Percy Soc.) 3 Inler- 
locutoures be Aniyntas and Faustus. 1559 W. Cuxnixcuam 
Cesmogr, Glasse 1 Vhe Interloguutors  Philenicus, Spon- 
dans. a1690 Hvcket AAP. Williams 1. (1693! 20 An 
assiduous Overseer and Interlocutor at the Afternoon Dis- 
putations of the Under Graduates. 1699 Mistery PAad, 
279 The Interlocutors in this Dialogne, are Socrates and 
one Minos an Athenian, his Acquaintance. 1763 J. Brows 
Poetry + Alns. vi, 108 "Tis probable that He (Thespis} was 
the first Declaimner or Interlocutor to his own Choir. 1849 
Macaccay /dist. Ang. vi. IL. 69 Dryden had done him the 
honor to make him a principal interlocutor in the dislugue 
on dramatic poesy. 1875 Jowe1t /’/a/o (ed. 2) V. 7. 

b. With foss. pron. One who enters into or 
takes part in conversation with another, 

1848 Tuackeray Jan. Fair li. vend) ‘k's you, Moss, in 
it ¢’ said the Colunel, who appeared to know his interlocutor. 
1859 Gro. Inniot A. ede ii, Your true rustic tnrns las back 
on his interlocutor, 1863 Mrs. C. Crarkr Shaks. Char. 
ii 50 Celia..alway> checks the career of her wit, when it 
curvets beyond the comfort of her interlocutor. 

Interlocutor= (-Igkisto:. Sc. Jaw. Also 
6, 8 -loquitur, -tor, 6-7 -loquutour. fa. F. i1- 
terlocntoire inteilocutory, ad. L. 2lerlocitorium : 
see next, and cf. DecLarator. The oceasional 
spelling tulerlogurtur appears to imply an identi- 
fteation with the L. verbal form 7wterlognitur “he 
pronounces an interim sentence ’.] A judgement or 
order of a court or of the Lords Ordinary, signed 
by the pronuuncing or prestding judge. 

‘Interlocutors, correctly speaking, are judgments or 
judicial orders pronounced in the course of a suit, but which 
do not finally determine the cause. | The term, however, in 
Scotch practice, is applied indiscriminately to the judgments 
or orders of the Court, or of the Lords Ordinary, whether 
they exhaust the question at issue or not’ (Bell Dict. Law 
Scotd, 1861). 

1533 BriteENpeN Livy at. (1822) 272 This Appius .. or 
evir ony place wes gevin to Virginius to answere to the 
yeticioun, he gaif his interloqnitur [Aoyndlie 3/5. interlo- 
cutour] agani>s Virginia. 1560 Rottann Crt. Venus iw. 285 
Scho was put to honour Aboue Venus be Interloquutonr OF 
the Assise furth geuin be thair sentence. 1639 in Row 
/ist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 525 Protests that all acts, sen- 
tences, decreets, interlocutors, to be pronunced, be in them- 
selves null, voyd, aid tneffectuall. 1746°7 Act 20 Geo. //, 
c. 43 § 14 Decrees, Sentences, Interloquitors, Judgments, 
I xecutions, or Proceedings relating to any Civil or Criminal 
Cause in any such Court. 1818 Cruise Digess (ed. 2) V. 34 
‘Vhe House of Lords ordered, that the interlocutor coin- 
jlained of in the “phe should be reversed; and that the 
interlocutor of the |.ord Ordinary should be affirmed. P 

Interlo‘cutorily, adv. rare. [f. neat +-Ly 2.) 
In the way of an interlocutory deerce (sce next, 
A. 3); provisionally. 

1620 Brent tr. Sarpis (fist. Counc. Trent 11676) 128 De- 
creeing interlocutorily the occurring differences. 

Interlocutory (-lykivtai,, a. and sé. Also 
~ -loquutory. [ad. L. type *slerlocitort-us: see 
TxtERLocuTIon and -ory. Cf. F. interlocutotre 
(13the. in Hatz. .) 

A. adj. 1. Of the nature of, pertaining to, or 
occtrring in, dialogue or conversation. 

1597 Hooker Eccé. Pol. v, xxxix. § 1 These interlocutorie 
formes of speech. 1626 W. Fexner Hidden Manna (1652) 
Aivb, He knowes that interloquutory swearing is a sinne. 
1678 CupwortH /ntell. Syst. 1. iii. § 17. 161 Anotber.. 

lastick power in the soul,. .in sleep or dreams. . frames inter. 

jocutory disconrses betwixt it self and other persons. 1763 

. Brown Poctry & J/us. iv. 42 The Episode or interlocutory 

‘art would be also sung. 1868 E. Epwarps Nalegh |}. xix. 
388 The interlocutory form must be preserved, ‘ 

b. Of a person: Taking part in a conversation. 

1866 Howeirs Venet. Life xvii. 252 The barher here 
prattles on with a frecdom .. respected by the interlocutory 
conte under his razor. ; : ' i 

2. Spoken intermediately, interjected into the 


main conrse of speech. 

1821 Scott Kentlw. xvii, A few of Leicester's interlocutory 
sentences ran as follows : ‘ Poy:nings, good morrow, and how 
does your wife and fair daughter?’..‘ Adams, your suit is 
naught: the Queen will grant no more monopolies’. 1854 
Mot Ley Corr. (1889) I. vi. 169 Making all his interlocutory 
observations in a most musical voice. 1864 Loud. Rev. 18 
June 641 Interlocutory observations addressed to his unfor- 
tunate and joyless partner. : 

3. Law. Pronounced during the course of an 
action; not finally decisive of a case or suit; esp. 
in zulerlocutory decree, judgenteni, order, Also, 


relating to a provisional decision in a case. 

1590 SwinsurNe Testaments 9 Of ludiciall sentences there 
bee two sortes, the one interlocutory, the other definitine. 
An interlocutory sentence, is a decree giuen by the iudge, 
betwixte the beginning and ending of the cause, touching 
some incident or emergent question. 1626 Doxxe Serm. 
xxvii. 271 All the Judgments of the world are but Inter- 


INTERLOCUTRESS. 


locutory Judgments, There is a finall Judgment. 1665 
Mancey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 489 Not by a setled and 
perpetual Law, but in the manner of an Interloquutory 
Edict. 1707 CHAMBERLAYNE S¢, Gt, Brit. 11. xv. 222 In case 
any Person be aggriev’d by any Sentence or Interlocutory 
Decree..he may appeal to the High Court of Admiralty. 
183x Ln. James in /7mes 12 Apr. 4 2 He did not intend to 
dispose of anything finally on the present occasion, but 
only to deal with the case as upon an interlocutory applica- 
tion, 

B. sé. +1. Law. An interlocutory decree. Oés. 

1620 Brent tr. Sarpi's //ist. Counc. Trent (1676) 314 The 
Decrees of the Judge which they call Interlocutories, 1694 
Fate Yersey iv. 105 No Appeal is admitted in Matters of 
less Value ;:nor in Interlocutories, nor in Criminal Causes. 
@1758 Sir G. Lecin F. T. Pratt Law Contratand (1856) 
67 By Interlocutory the Judge condemned ship and cargo 
as lawful prize. 1774 Br. Hattirax Anal. Nom, Civil Law 
(1795) 125 Appeals..within 15 days from the Sentence, if it 
be definitive. or 10 days, if it he an Interlocutory. 

+2. A discussion. Odés. 

1708 Motrevx Nadeluis v. xvi. (1737) 72 These .. tedious 
Interlocutories, Examinations and Appointments. 

+3. =I1nTERLOcUTOR!. Ods. 

1697 in W. S. Perry #/ist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 36 
(Lambeth Conference) Interlocutories. C.. Thomas L! Rech. 
bishop of Canterbury. L.. Henry L! Bishop of London [etc.). 

Interlocutress “-lp:kiztrés). [f. IsreRo- 
cutor!+-Ess.] A female interlocutor. 

1858 Hoce Stelley I]. 328, 1.. asked... the fair inter- 
locutresses for some sampies of the nightly dialogue. 1880 
H. James A/me. de A/auves 105 Longmore felt a revival of 
interest in his interlocutress, 

So Interlo‘cutrice, Interlo‘cutrix, repr. the 
Freuch and Latin forms of the feminine. 

1848 C. Bronte ¥. Eyre xiv, Have the goodness to serve 
her as auditress and interlocutrice. 1860 Mrs. Byrne 
Undercurrents 1, 27 The man moved from the wall towards 
his interlocutrix. 1868 Pad! Madi G. 28 Mar, 11 His inter- 
locutrix will not have Mrs. Guinevere for the Lrand-mark 
of the sex. 1892 Nation (N.Y.) 22 Dec. 481/1 ‘Would it 
not have been better", suggested his interlocutrice. 

Interlopa‘tion. monce-wi/. [f. next +-arion.] 
The action of interloping or intruding within the 
domain of another. 

1803 Maxy Cuariton Wife § Mistress II. 272 Her 
domestic plans having been rather discomposed by the in- 
terlopation of three or four people in the house and premises. 
1881 Aidinburgh Courant No. 30318. 2 His Interlopation 
is a sad blow to Mrs. Netherhy. 

Interlope (intarldu-p),v. [Evidently f. Inrer- 1 
+ lope, dial. forin of Leap v., as in land-loper, or 
the cognate MDu. and LG. /6fe7, Du. loopen,to run. 

See note below.) 

l. intr. ‘To run betwcen parties and intercept 
the advantage that one should gain from the other ; 
to traffick without a proper licence; to forestall ; 
to anticipate irregularly’ (J.); to intrude within 
the domain or sphere of action of another ; to intrude 
upon (with indirect passive). 

1603-27[see InveKLopinc ffl. a), 1615 M/iutes Court East 
fud.Co.22 Feb. MS.),To examine all suspected personns that 
intend interlopinge into the ast Indies or Muscuuy, 1641 
HeEviin Help to /Tist, (1680) 304 The Rivers and Courtneys 
held the Title long: as now the Cavendishes may do.. But 
how long any of them held it, and who they were that inter- 
loped we shall, .see [ete.]. 1691 T. HaLe sice. New /nvent. 
p. xevii, Patents that interloped inthe Conservacy ofthe River. 
1713 Cress Wincnetsea J/isc. Poems 209 My Industry, he 
cries, is all the Cause; Sometimes I interlope, and slight 
the Laws. 1775 C. Jounnston /'tlgrim 106 Not chusing to 
be interloped spon by their servants. 1801 CoLeripce 
Sibyl. Leaves V1. 215 Idle Hope And dire Remembrance 
interlope To vex the feverish slumhers of the mind. 1818 
Sneciry Kev, /slam 1x. xxvii, Though some envious shade 
may interlope Between the effect and it. 1833 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle xi. (1859) 252 The colours were never blended 
in the same set, no blackie ever interloped with the browns. 

+2. trans. To introduce improperly or out of 
place; to foist in; to intercalate. Obs. 

a1641r Be. Mountacu Acts & Jon, (1642) 515 Aaron .. 
interloped onely a typicall Priesthood for a time unto the 
Jewes. 1641 Heyuin /Zist. Fpisc. u. (1657) 27, 1 know the 
antiquaries of that Church have interloped an Anacletus 
between these two. 1659 — Cert, fist. 301 Grotius inter- 
lopes the following passage. 

+3. To intrude upon, to interfere with. rare. 

rjor C. Wottey Frul. V. Vork (1860) 44 Which legal 
faculties and professions .. should not he interlop’d and 
undermin’d by persons of any other faculties. 


{.Vote. The actual history of the words éuterlofe, inter- 
loper, is somewhat obscure. Our earliest examples belong 
tothe end of the 16th c. No form nor cognate of these words 
is found in any other language until after 1700, when the Eng- 
lish sb, was adopted in Fr. as zuterlopre (Savary Dict. de 
Comin.1723), now interlope, applied toa ship, and toalimited 
extent in Du. and LG. (exterdopen in Halma, 1758-61, enter- 
loper in Lremisches Whch. 1767). In Du. enterlooper is 
expressly stated in 1768 to be ‘van de Engelse ontleend’, 
borrowed from English, and is explained to mean the same 
thing as the proper Du. term dorrendraaijer, used from the 
end of the 16th c. /uterlope, interloper were thus of Eng- 
lish formation. About 1600, tuterlopers, interneddlers, 
stragglers, strageling Englishmen, occur as appellations 
of the same class of persons (see INIERLOPEX 1a, 1603, 
INTERMEDDLER C., 1601). Some of these synonyms suggest 
connexion with daszd-doper, ‘ vagabond, vagrant, straggler ', 
in common use before 1580 in place of the earlier land- 
leaper (1362-1621), Zope being the form of fea in eastern 
and souie north-midl. dialects (= north. dial. louf, dowf). 
It seems probable therefore that the two elements of ¢xter- 
loper are identical with those of ixter-meddler and land- 
loper respectively ; at least, this seems more likely than that 
the word should have been compounded of the L. and Engl. 
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prefix futer-ana the Du. or LG. léfen, loopexto run, léper, 
looper runner, a combination which could not well have 
arisen in England, and of which we have no historical 
indication in any foreign parts where English and Dutch 
traders came in contact. ‘lhe earliest known references Io 
the practices of interlopers are in connexion with the Russia 
Company ; see Sir E. A. Bond's Introduction to Russia at 
close of 16th c. (Hakl. Soc. 1356) p. xxi. segg. But the word 
soon became a well-known term in connexion with the trade 
of the East India Company, chartered in 1600.] 

+ Interlope, sé, Cos. rare. [f. prec. vb.] The 
act of interloping. 

1645 P. Pecnamin //ud/ Lett. (1886) 66, I desire you to write 
at large of your sufferings by interlcpe to the Speaker, and 
to the Comniittee of Examinations. 

Interloper (intoilde-por), [See INTERLOPE v. 
F, inlerlofe (in 1723 interlopre) is from English.] 

a. orig, An unauthorized trader; one who 
trespasses on the rights or privileges of any trade 
monopoly (see quot. 1896); +a ship engaged in 
unauthorized trading (ods.). 

¢1s90 H. Lane in Hakl. Voy. (1599) 1. 375 From those 
parts the Muscouites were furnished out of Dutchland by 
enterlopers with all arts and artificers, and had few or none 
by vs. 1603-27 Horsey Trav. etc, (Hakl. Soc.) 290 All 
interloperes and straglyng Englishemene lyving in that 
contrey weare gathered togather and appoynted to be trans- 


ported. a1615 Donne &ss. (1651) 66 Such .. whoare but In- 
terlopers, not staple Merchants, nor of the Company. 1627 
Minsueu Dect. Ling. \ed. 2), Interlopers in trade. 1658 


Pritups, /zterlofers, in Common Law, are those that with- 
out legal authority, intercept the trade of a coinpany, as it 
were Interleapers. 1685 LuttKete Brief Kel. (1857) 1.326 The 
judges..gave judgment in the case of the East India Com- 
pany and the interloper. 1725 Srice’s Weekly Frul.g July't 


"Uhree Dutch Vessels,call’d interlopers,were takenintheSeaof 


Mexico by the Spanish Men of War. 1777 Rosertson /7is/. 
Amer, (1733) II. 327 To station ships .. upon the coasts of 
those provinces to which interlopers most frequently re- 
sorted, 1896 W. A. S. Hewins in Dict. Pod. Econ. 1. 436/2 
Interlopers were persons who, not being members of the 
companies chartered by the crown, nor having a license from 
them, traded on their own account to the countries to which 
the companies had the sole trade. 

b. Zransf. One who,enp. for his own profit, thrusts 
himself into any position or affair, which others 
consider as pertaining solely to themselves. 

(Quot. 1632 is intermediate in sense hetween a and h.) 

1632 .Vew [fampshire Prov, Papers (1867) 1. 49 The sayed 
Hollanders as interlopers fell into the middle, betwixt the 
sayed plantations. 1642 Howe tt For. /rav. viii. (Arb.) 44 1u 
the Court of Spain there are likewise such Interlopers, and 
I have known divers Dntch Gentlemen grosly guid by this 
cheat, 1655 Six E. Nicuotas in MV. Papers (Camden) II. 
162 Y* Queene must necessarily be offended for any inan to 
be an interloper, and to meddle with thinges which belonged 
not to them and thereby to crosse herdesignes. 1816 Scott 
Antig. i, The coach was calculated to carry six regular 
passengers, besides such interlopers as the coachman could 
pick up by the way. 1884 Law Zunes Rep. LI. 747/1 
He was a mere interloper, and we were entitled to use 
force to keep him out of our preinises. 

+2. An intercepter (of something). Obs. rare~!. 

1670 Mutton //ist. Eng. v. Edgar, The King .. resolv'd 
not only to recover his intercepted right, but to punish the 
interloper of his destind spouse. 

+Interlo'perie. 04s. rave. [f. INTERLoPER: 
sce -ERY.}] The practice of interloping; the trade 
of interlopers. 

1612-13 JOHN WHEELER in Buccleuch WSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 122 (Our Company (é.¢. the Merchant Adven- 
turers) languishes,] for the town of Amsterdam, in maintain- 
ing the Interloperie, sucketh the very heart-blood from us. 

Interloping (-lopin), v/. sb. [f. INTERLOPE 
v. + -INGL] he action of the vb. INTERLOPE ; 
esp. unauthorized trading within the sphere of 
action of a chartered company. 

1615 {see INTEKLOPE v.]. 1641 Mil.ton Animadv. ii. Wks. 
(x85) 206 You should have given so much honour then to the 
word preach't, as to have left it to Gods working without the 
interloping of a Liturgy baited for them to bite at. 1698 
Fryer Acc. £. /ndia & P.89 Not only the Jews. .but other 
monied Gentlemen in England might be tempted to set up 
for Interloping. 1727 A. Hamitton Vew Acc. £. Ind. II. 
xxxiil. 15, I, having three or four large Ships at Bengal, was 
reckoned a Criminal guilty of that unpardonable Sin of 
Interlopping. 1868 Rocers ol. Econ. ix. (1876) 82 Of course 
these monopolists could not prevent smuggling, or, as the 
East India Company called it, ‘interloping’. 

attrib, 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 107 The ques- 
tion now is, whether the interloping question shall prevail. 
1675 Tempce Let. Alercht. Advent. 26 Mar., Wks. 1731 IIT. 
331 The Liberty or Connivance given .. to the interloping 
Trade. 1767 1. Hurcninson //ist. JJass. II. i. 116 A ship 
fitted out..in the interloping trade. 


Interloping (-loupin), A/a. [f. as prec. + 
-iNG 2.) That interlopes, or is an interloper. 

1603-27 Horsey 7rav. (Hakl. Soc.) 228, I procured unto 
the Company of merchants the fredom of all their howses in 
Musco [etc.]. .. All the interlopinge merchants tradinge in 
those countries without leave of the Company, beinge 29, 
wear delivered into my handes to transport into England. 
1633 Prynne Histriont. u. 995, I have .. compleatly finished 
this ny Histrio-Mastix. .(as well as. .other Interloping Im- 
ployments would permit). 1664 Power £-xf. Philos. 1. 60 The 
whole Heart with both Auricles and hoth Ventricles, the one 
manifestly preceding the pulse of the other..and without 
any interloping perisystole at all. 1753 SMoLLETT Cz. 
Fathom (1784) 160/2 The quack; who.. had long looked 
upon him in the odious light of an interloping rival. 1871 
B, Taytor Faust (1875) 11. 1. iii. 134 Enchaining The inter- 
loping witch’s son. 1885 Pall Mall G. 23 July 10/2 We 
shall oppose you in Parliament because we think these inter- 
loping lines are an evil generally. 


INTERLUDE. 


+ Interlu:cate, v. Obs. rave—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. tnxterlicdre, f. inter between + lux, lic-em 
light.] ‘Yo lop or thin a tree. 

1623 Cockeram, /uferducate, to cut boughs. 

Interlucation (-lvkei-fon). rare. fad. L. 
tnterlacalién-em (Pliny), n. of action f. zzerlit- 
caré: sce prec.] The action of thinning a tree or 
wood. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., /uterlucation, a cutting off houghs, 
where they let or hinder the light. 1664 Evetyn Sylva 
(1776) 472 For interlucation, remove Exuberant branches.. 
where the boughs grow too thick and cumbersome, to let in 
Sun and Air, /did. (1679) Advt., Let them read for.. inter- 
Zucation, thinning and disbranching of a wood. 1887 Ref. 
US. Sec. Agric., Forestry 221 (Funk) By interlucations we 
imitate, assist, anticipate nature in this process of elimination. 

Interlucent (-l'z-séut), @. rare. [ad. L. tn- 
terlicént-em, pr. pple. of zzerlicére. see INTER- 
taand Lucrnt.] Shining between. 

31727 in Baitey, vol. LI. 1829 Lanxpor /mag. Conv. Wks. 
1846 I. 251/2 A fillet of pale sapphire and interlucent gold. 
1860 C. Sancster //esperus, etc. 14 The burning incense of 
the sun Rolled up the interlucent space. 

+Interlucida:tion. Os. rave—*. [f. InTER- 
2a+L. ductdus shining; cf. elucidation.| Mutual 
or reciprocal illumination. 

1652 Bentowes 7heoph. iv. xxii, Here, oft’s an Enterview 
in Heat, and Might By Inter-lucidations from above Twining 
Embraces with ’s ensphearing arm of love! 

Interlude (intail'zd),sd. Forms: 4-7 enter- 
lude, (4 entirlodie, entyrlude, 5 -lute), 5- in- 
terlude, (6-lud). fad. med. (Anglo-)Lat. inder- 
lidtiunt (Du Cange’, f. zzter- (INTER- 2) + “iadus 
play, possibly after an AF. *endrelude.] 

1. A dramatic or mimic representation, usually 
of a light or humorous character, such as was 
commonly introduced between the acts of the long 
mystery-plays or moralities, or exhibited as part 
of an elaborate entertainment; hence (in ordinary 
17-18th c. use) a stage-play, esp. of a popnlar 
nature, a comedy, a farce. Now (after Collier; 
see quot. 1831) applied as a specific name to the 
earliest form of the modern drama, as represented 
by the plays of J. Heywood. 

1303 R. Brunne (andl. Synne8g93 Entyrludesor syngynge, 
Or tabure bete or ober pypynge. 13.. Gaw. § Gr, Aut. 
472 Wel bycomines such craft vpon cristmasse, Laykyng of 
enterludez, to lase & to syng. 1494 Fasyan Chron, v1. 
¢lxxii. 167 He dyd on lhym y’ abyt of a mynotrell, & with 
his instrument of musyke he entred the tentes.. of the 
Danys ..shewynge there his enterludes and songes. 1501 
Dovuras Pad. //on, 1. 410 At eis thay eit with interludis 
betwene. @1553 Upatt oyster D, Prol. (Arh.) 10 Our 
Comedie or Enterlude, which we intende to play, Is named 
Royster Doyster in deede. 1588 arfrel. Efist. (Arb.) 11 
Your first book was a proper Enterlude, called Gammar 
Gurtons needle. 1619 Datton Conntrey Fust. xxiii. (1630) 
63 There shall be no.. Enterludes Common Plays or other 
unlawful exercises of pastimes. « 1677 HALE Prim, Orig, 
Aan, wW. viii. 361 As the inconsiderate part of Mankind 
please themselves with beholding of Interludes, or Cock- 
fighting, or Bear-baiting. 1759 Fraxkiin £ss. Wks. 1840 
III. 491 Thus, harlequin-like, he could play contrary parts 
in the same interlude. 1831 J. P. Cottier /fist. Dram. 
Poetry Ul. 384 John Heywood’s dramatic productions .. 
are neither Miracle-plays nor Moral-plays, but what may 
be properly and strictly called Interludes, 1865 1. Wricut 
Hist. Caricat. xvi. (1875) 277 ‘he word interlude remained 
long in our language as applied to such short and simple 
dramatic pieces as we may suppose to have formed the 
drolleries of the mysteries. 1887 Lowett Odd Eng, Drani. 
(1892) 5 The Interludes may have served as training-schools 
for actors. 

+b. transf. or fig. Any performance or action 


compared toa play. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Sruce x. 145 Now may 3e heir.. Interludys 
and Tuperdys, Pat men assayit on mony vis Castellis and 
pelis for tillta. 158: J. Beut. Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 437, 
He suppeth out of the Challice : in such wise nevertheles as 
that not so much as a croome of this supper, or apish Enter- 
lude rather, cann come to the peoples share. 1641 Mitton 
Reforut. 1, (1851) 6 Sencelesse Ceremonies which wee onely 
retaine..asan Enterlude to set out the pompe of Prelatisme. 
165 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. u. xxxvii. (1739) 167 He did 
no more than shape a Garment toserve the present Interlude, 
neither fit to the body, nor easy to be worn. 

2. An interval in the performance of a play; the 
pause between the acts, or the means (dramatic or 
musical) employed to fill this up. Also fg. 

1660 WittsrorD Scales Comm, Pref. Av, A Tragedy of 
Cares, or a Comedy of Errours, .. ; yet Penury in the Inter- 
ludes often provokes noble minds to act ignohle things, 1700 
Dryven Cock § Fox 325 Dreamy are but interludes which 
fancy makes; When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic 
wakes, 1717 Berkeey ¥rul, Tour [taly2s Jan., Wks. 1871 
IV. 535 We went to see a play, with interludes of music. 
1828 Cartyte MWisc., Goethe's Helena (1872) I, 169 Such 1s 
Helena, the interlude in Faust. 1829 Loner. in Life (1891) 
I. 169 It seeins more like an interlude in the drama of life 
than a part of the play. 


b. Afusic. An instrumental piece played between 
the verses of a psalm or hymn, or in the intervals 


of a church-service, etc. ; 

31838 Penny Cycl. X11. 507/1 Interlude, a hrief piece of 
church music for the organ. .generally produced ex fentfore, 
and played after each stanza, except the last, of the metrical 
psalm. 1873 Hate /x His Name viii. 72 Vhe interludes 
which had been arranged to be played on the great organ, 
1880 Grove’s Dict. Mus. Il. 7/2 A good extempore Interlude 
was regarded as no unfair test of an Organist’s ability. 
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INTERLUDE. 


3. /ransf. a. An interval in the course of some 
action or event; an intervening time or space of a 
different character or sort. 

1751 Jounson AKambler No, 156 ? 10 Variegated with in- 
terludes of mirth. 1802 Map. D’Arutay Leff, 16 Apr., We 
were confined to the inn, except for the interlude of the 
custom-house. 1865 Livixcstoxn Zambes? vii, 169 All night 
long it is boil and eat, roast and devour, with a few brief 
interludes of sleep. 1890 Swinnurne Stil. Prose 4 Doctry 
(1894) 223 A ghastly. .wilderness of salt marshics, with inter- 
ludes of sterile meadow and unprofitable vineyard. 

b. f/. Pieces of material of a different kind 


inserted at intervals. 

1899 Daily .Vews 31 Jan. 6/2 A brown silk dress, made with 
interludes of green velvet and sleeves of velvet. 

Comb., as interlude-maker, -play, -player, 
-rimer (rhymir); tnlerlude-like adj. and adv. ; 
tnterlude-wise adv. 

1552 Hucorr, Enterlude maker, comticus. FEnterlude 
players, /udiy, dudioncs, 1581 V. Norton Ca/uin's Just. 
ww, 128 Then Baptisme may enterludelike and in sport be 
ministred of boies when they plaie. /déd. tv. xix. (1634) 729 
Deacons, whom they institute onely for their enterlude-like 
playes. 1609 Hottaxp elu. Alarcell, xxvut. tv. 342 Unto 
the Enterlude-rhyiner. 1626 Bernaro /sle of Man (1627) 
Nv, As it were interlude-wise. 

Interlude (intoillid), v. [f. prec.) +a. ir. 
Yo act, perform a play (0ds.). b. intr. ‘To come 
between, as an interlude. ¢. /ravy. To interrupt, 
as with an interlude 

1608 Mippieton Asad Worl! vy. i. 27 There are certain 
players come to town, sir, and desire to interlude before your 
worship. 1830 Lamp Album Verses, Album Lucy barton, 
Blameless wit..Sometimes mildly interluding Amid strains 
of graver measure, 1887 //arper's Mag. LX XV. 583 Their 
conversation was Interluded with snatches of songs. 

Hence + Interluding v4/. sé., acting, stage-play- 
ing. Also +Interluder, a player in an interlude. 

1612 ‘I. Tayton Comm, Titus it. 15 lesting, interluding, 
and stage representations. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. un 
(éntermean), Ws't not a fine sight, to see all our children 
made Vinterluders? «1626 Mippteton .Vayor of Queen- 
borough \.i,68 Country comedians, interluders, sir, desire 
.. leave to enact in the town-hall. . 

+Interlu‘ency. 0O6¢s. rare—'. [f. L. tuter- 
luent-em, pr. pple. of ilerlucre to flow between, 
f. culer between + /udreto wash; see -ENcY, and ef. 
tufluency.] A flowing between. 

1677 Hace rim. Orig. Man, 1. vii. 193 Uhose parts of 
Asia und America which are now dis-joyned by the inter- 
luency of the Sea, might have been formerly..contiguous to 
each other. 

Interlunar (intarl!-ni1), 2. [f Inter- 4b + 
Lunar, after L. zuler/intion Usvertune; cf. F. 
tntler(unaire (16th c. in Littré,.] Pertaining to the 
period between the old and new moon. 

1598 I. D.tr. Le Aoy's Avistotles Politignes 361 Vetweene 
the interlunar spaces. 1671 Mutton Sasson 89 Dark And 
silent as the moon, When she deserts the night, Hid in her 
vacant interlunar cave. 1794 SULLIVAN View Nat. 1. 399 
‘Towards the end of the interlunar interval. 1843 CaxtyLe 
fast & Prov. vii, Our interlunar obscuration is to cease, 

So tInterlunary a., Obs. 

1594 R. Asuirey or. Le Noy's (nterchangeahle Var, Things 
12 2 The moone. .is seene alwaies towards the west betweene 
the interlunary spaces. 1646 Sir ‘IT, Browse Pseud, Ep. iv. 
iit, 228 If we adde the two -Egyptian dayes in every 
moneth, the interlunary and plenilunary exemptions, the 
Eclipses of Sunne [etc.]. 1656 in Blount Glossog7. 

Interlunation .-lunéfan’. [See prec. and 
Lesxation.] The period between the old and new 
moon; fig. a blank or dark interval. 

1813 Jurerty Let. in Cockburn Life IL. Ixiv, his inter- 
lutration of your parliamentary course. @ 182z Surcvey Def 
Soetry Pr. Wks. 1888 1. 34 The vanishing apparitions which 
haunt the interlunations of life. 1854 J. D. Burns Visiou 
Prophcy 201 Lhe great interlunation of its mind. 

Interlune. *are-'. Also in L. form inter- 

lunium. fa. }*. tader/ene, or ad. L. tuler/inium, 
f. ¢uter between + (ina moon.) = prec. 
_ 1561 Even Arte of Vavig. u, xi. 38b, The tyme that she 
is so [invisible], is called /utertiustiwmn. 1835 Fraser's Mag. 
XI. 186 Where pines. .Shut out the broad and blessed inoon, 
As 'twere the lightless interlune. ; 

Interlu‘sory, a. vare—'. [f. L. dueder/its-, ppl. 
stem of mler/idére to play between + -ory.]  Ap- 
pearing and disappearing sportively. 

1853 De Quincey Aufobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 27 The half- 
sportive interlusory revealings of the symbolic tend to the 
same effect. 

Interly, -lych, obs. forms of ENTIRELY. 

Intermammillary,-mandibular:seeINTERe. 

Intermarriage ‘intoimxrédz). Also 6-7 
enters, [IN?TER- 2a.] 

1. The action or fact of intermarrying; union in 
or connexion by marriage. a. Of two persons, or 
of one person w/// another. Now only in legal 
phraseology =‘ Marriage’, in ordinary nse. 

1579 J. Stussrs Gaping Golf Ciijb, If entermariages 
enrongst themselues in theyr owne family, can not stay this 
furye of theyrs. 1580 Mrs. Stusp in Lett, Lit, Men 
(Camden) 42 Your poor subjects said wife hath, by niany 
arguments since their entermarriage [ete.]. 16..in Somers 

Yvacts 1, 551 That no Man shall be liable toany Action for 
any Debt contracted by his Wife during their Inter-marnage. 
1692 Wicked Contriv. S. Blackhead in Select. fr. Harl. 
ALise. (1793) 523 Persons, who were present at the inter- 
marriage of the said Ann to the said Robert Young. 1709 
Steere Satler No. 9 ? 2 A Liberty our Family has .. from 


| 
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an Inter-Marriage with a Daughter of Mr Scoggin. 1800 
Weems IVashington ii. (1877) 11 From his intermarriage 
with this charming girl. 1848 Warton Law Lex, 302/1 
A bond given by a husband to his intended wife, upon a con- 
dition not to be performed in his life-tinre..would not be 
extinguished by the inter-marriage; for marriage extin- 
guishes such contiacts only as are for debts or things which 
are due in prasenti, 

b. Marriage between members of different fami- 
lics, castes, tribes, nations, or socicties, as establish- 
ing a connexion between such families, etc. 

1602 Warner 4 /b. /Jug. Epit. (1612) 367 Vhrough continued 
supplies of their owne nation .. intermarriages, and con- 
fedcracies with ours. @ 1635 Naunton frag. Keg. (Arb.) 
25 Apprehending the insafety and danger of an inter-mar- 
nage with the Bloud-Royall. 1695 Vemp.e //ist. Lng. 
Introd. (R.), The Normans began generally, by force of 
intermarriages..touse the F.nglish tonguc. 1798 CoLERROOKE 
Mise, /2ss.(1873 VN. 163A third setof Indian classes originate 
from the intermarriages of the first and second set. 1841 
Lorrow Zincad: 1. iii. ut. 274 [tis .. by intermarriage alone 
that the two races will ever commingle. 1893 P. C. Mozo.- 
ompar in Barrows World's Parlt, Relig. 1. 347 In 1851 the 
first intermarriage was celebrated. Intermarriage in India 
means the marriage of persons belonging to different castes. 

2. /oosely. Marriage between persons (or inter- 
breeding between antmals) nearly related; consan- 
guincous inarriage or breeding. 

[1875 W. Riprey Aufitilardt 162 The effects of these (native 
Australian) rules, in passing every family through each of 
the four classes in as many generations, and in preventing 
the interniarriage of near relations, will appear on inspection 
of this pedigree.) 1882 J. P. Irvine in Qaain’s Dict. Wed. 
it 2 Intermarriaze Certainly predisposes to disease. .. 

breeders Of Grst-class animals practise intermarriage, and 
thereby devclop speed, quality, and endurance in the off- 
spring. : ‘ , 

Intermarriageable -dzab’l), a. rare. [f. 
pree. +-ABLE.} Capable of intermarrying. 

1899 19h Cent, July 53 It is of the essence of the existing 
constitution of intermarriageable groups .. to narrow the 
range of individual marriage. : 

Intermarry intoime'ri, v. 
ter-. (]nTEn- 1 b.] 

1. intr. Yo contract matrimony, to enter inlo 
marriage; to marry. a. Said of a couple; hence 
of one person wé// another). Now only in legal 
phraseology, in which it is the ordinary word for 
the intransittve usc. 

1574 tr. Liftleton's Tenures 6a, I>nucs that come of the 
donees after the fowerth degree .. may betwixt them by y’ 
law of holy church iter marye  «@ 1626 Bacon Jar. & 
Uses Com. Law ix, (1636) 37 If the feme Le disseised and 
intermarry with the disseisor. 1650 /tury Ib Td/s (Camden) 
224 My desire is that she shall not entermarry with any, 
but live singly. 1g21 57. German's Doctor 4 Stud. 70 One 
of the men entermarneth with the woman, and aliencth the 
Jand. 1823 dct 4 Geo. /I, ¢. 76 § 22 Ifany Persons. . shall 
knowingly and wilfally intermarry without due Publication 
of Idanns, or License.. obtained. 1855 Mottey Dutch Nef. 
(1861) IT. 286 She was then to intennarry with Norfolk. 

b. Of inembers of dilfercnt families, castes, tribes, 
nations, or societies, in reference to the commexion 
thus formed between such families, ete. 

1611 Speew //ist. Gt. Brat. ix. xx. § 66. 974 Neighbour. 
Kings reputed it safe to entersmarry with his Family. 1665 
Manuey Grotius’ Low C. IVarres g62 UVhe Hollanders ob- 
taining a garrison there, intermarried with the Native 
Women. 1701 Swirt Contests Athens ¥ Rome iii. Mise. 
(1731) 37 About the iniddle of the fourth century from the 
building of Rome, it was declared lawful for nobles and 
plebeians to intermarry. @1789 Mickie /ug. Braminu 
Philos. (R.), As the Gentoo tribe never intermarry, India 
may properly be said to contain four different nations. 1899 
Sayer Early /sraed i. 53 Vhe Israclites intermarried with 
the older population. 

ce. To marry with each other. 

1839-40 W. Irvine IH olfert’s ®. (1855) 13 The inhabiants 
of the Hollow were of the primitive stock, and had inter- 
married, and bred in and in, from the earliest time of the 
province. 1843 Bernune Se. Firesinte Stor, 113 Vhey had 
married, and interinarried, till nearly the whole inhabitants 
of the place were in some way or other connected. 

2. rans. To join in marriage, to marry ‘those 
who are of different races’; in quot. fg. rare. 

1863 Hawtnonxe Our Old //ome 82 Without any attempt 
at interinarrying it (the old custom or institution] with 
nrodern fashions. 

Hence Interma:rrying vd/, 56. and pf/. a. 

1843 Wanning & Granger's Rep. V. 697 Since the inter- 
marrying of the plaintilfs,a sc/. fu. had issued to recover 
the judgment. 1881 41 henwum 16 Apr. 528/2 Suppose the 
people of Middlesex and the people of Surrey to represent 
two intermarrying but exogamous classes. 

Inter-mask, -mason, -mastoid : see INTER-. 

| Intermaxilla i:ntommeeksi‘li. dual. PI. 
-@, {[mod.L., f. InTER- 3 + Maxipva.] Each of 
two bones sitnated between the maxillary bones of 
the upper jaw, in man small aud soon fusing with 
these, but in most mammals large, distinct, and 
sitnated in front of them (thus more often called 


premaxille or premaxillary bones). 

1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale). 1887 in Syed. Soc. Lex. 

+Interma‘xillar, a. dual. Obs. rare. [IN- 
TER- 4a.] =next. 

1801 Ved, Frul. V. 366 Mr. Fischer .. asserts .. that there 
is no trace of an intermaxillur bone in the human species, 
the rimula semilunaris having only a very distant analogy 
with it. 

Intermaxillary (i:ntaimerksilari, -moksi-- 
Mani), @. (s6.) Auat. and Zool. [InrER- 4a.) 


Also 6-7 er- 


INTERMEDDLED. 


a. Situated betwecn the maxille (i.e. the chief 
bones of the npper jaw in Vertebrates, or the 
cephalic appendayes so called in Insects and Crus- 

yas in éatermaxillary bone (= INTER- 


taceans ; 
MANILLA , tulermaxillary apodente. b. Velonging 


or attached to the intermnaxilla; as radermaxillary 
teeth (in maminals, the incisors’. 

1826 Kinuy & Sp. Antowo/. V1. xxaiv. 431 Unless it be 
synonymous with the fulermayvillary arcade of Marcel de 
Serres. 1836-9 Topp Cyc/. tua’. II. 48,2 The inter- 
maxillary bone is excessively small in Ant-eaters, 1870 
Rotteston daim, Life 6 Teeth me never found [in Mim- 
mals] elsewhere than upon the mandibular, manillary and 
intermaaillary bones. 1897 Huxieiy claat. Juz. Auiny, vi. 
312 The intermaxillary apodeme .. developed froin the con. 
necting nrembrane of the two maaillary soniite:, 1886 Syd. 
Soc Lev, Jutermaxvillary gland, a convoluted tubular 
gland found in Amphibia. 

B. as 56. Short for zalermaxillary lone, etc. 

1834 MeMcrtrit Cacser's Anim, Ningd. 215 Vhe Wervings 
lave two well-marked characters in the narrow and short 
intermanillaries, that constitute but a small portion of the 
upper jaw. 1870 Rottsstox Anim, Life6 The ivtermaxil- 
lartes, in relation with which the upper incisors ave fint 
developed. 

Intermealary, -measurable: see INTER . 

+ Intermea‘n, s/. Obs. rare. Also 7 enter-. 
(fInten- 2b+ Mransd. Cf OF. entremoyen (1328 
in Godef.).) Au intermediate part, act, ete. ; 
somcthing introduced between the parts of soime- 
thing clse, as a dialogue between the acts of a 
play; an interlude. 

1599 Minsnev Sp. Dict., /ntermedio, the intermeanes. 
1611 Froxio, Juframes_amento, an cntermeane. 1625 1h. 
Josson Staple of Nv1, Vhe first Intermean after the first 
at. 18031 Srecit Sports 4 /'ast. m. ii. § 6, 1834 SouTHRY 
Pater 1. 104, 1 reject’ the designation of Intermeans, 
thongh it hath the sanction of great en's authority. 

+Intermeate,zv. Os. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L.intermedre, finder between + medre to go, pass.] 
(See quot.) So+tIntermeation. Obs. rare—°. 

1656 Birount Glossogr., /utermeate linternice), to go or 
flow between, to pass through. 1658 Pritts, /atesmea- 
tien, 4 passing between. 

Intermeddle intoime-d’l), v. Forms: a. 4-6 
entremedle, (-el), 5-6 -meddle, 5-7 enterme- 
dle, (-el), 6-7 -meddle. 8. 5-7 interinedle, (6 
-el, intremedle, intermeddy}), 6- intermeddle. 
(MIE. entremedie,a, AY. entremedle-r, = OF. entre- 
mesler, Ve entreméler, {. entre-, 1. tnler- + AY. 
medler (Britton), OF. mesler to MEDDLE.] 

+1. érans. ‘To ‘meddle’ or mix together; to in- 
teriningle; to intermix. Const. weth. Ods. 

¢ 1384 Cnaccer //. Fame ut. 1034 With shrippes bret-ful of 
lesenges Entremedled with tydynges. ¢1430 /"ler. Lyf 
aioe 11. Hix, (1869) 98 Hushee thorny. .and thikke enter- 
medled. 1450 Alerdin 164 “The bateilles were entermedled 
that oon with the tother. 1494 Fasvan Chron, vin. 449 
(King Edward) made clayime to the hole crowne of Fraunce 
. und. .entermedelyd the arinys of lEnglande with the armys 
of Fraunce. 1577 13. Goose s//rvestach’s //ush. u. (1586) 
72h, Entermedling the greater with the lesser. 1599 SANDYS 
Eurofxe Spec, (1632) 239 Their Liturgy ts intermedled much 
with singing. 1658 Promuace 7reat. Sfecters t. 40 He 
might intermeddle some holy discourse out of holy Writ. 
1733 Mawvox Mind. Ch, Eng. 135 Some keep precisely the 
Order of the Book, others intermeddle Psalms in Metre. 

+b. To interpose. Ods. 

1577-87 HoutnsHED Scot. Chon. (1805) 11. 117 He wrote 
to pope Innocent... praying him to intermeddle his authority 
by sending some legat into Scotland. 1§81 J. Bewt. //ad- 
don's Answ. Osor. 474h, Constantine .. entermedled his 
autlroritye in the pacyfying of quarells. 

+2. ref. Yo mix oneself up with; to take part, 
concern oneself, interfere: =next. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Cato By, Hyt is grete presumpsion for to 
entremeddle hym ne to enquere of the counceyl of other. 
1494 Fauyan Chron. vti. 391 That no cytezyn shulde enter- 
medic hym with y¢ sayd straungers. 1559 Asr. HeTHE in 
Strype Aun. Ref. (1824) 1. un. App. vi. 406 Her highness 
may not entermeddle her self with the same. 1594 T. b- 
La Primamdl, Fr. Acad. \\. 159 Vf veason intermeddle and 
mingle it selfe with them, it will be so trouhled, that it will 
not be able to iudge as it ouglit of those things. : 

3. fuir. To concern or occupy oneself zor or 
in; to have to do wii; to take part iz; to. 
meddle, interfere; ¢sf. to concern oneself with 
what is none of one’s business, to meddle or inter- 
fere impertinently. 

1477 Caxton Fason 16b, All they sette hand on their 
swerdes and came for to entremedle with Jason. 1491 cf 
7 dieu. VII, ¢. 16 $1 Af.. any othre persone .. hath inter— 
medled with theym. 1542-3 -Ict 24 4 35 //en. V///, cc. 10 
$2 Diuers other persons .. entermedlynge with the same 
crafte or occupacion, hauing little experience therein, 1561 
T. Norton Calvin's /ust. 1.39 ‘Vhe sce of Rome was alway 
ready to entermedle. 1639 GENTILIS Servita's Inguis. 1676). 
877 The Ministers of Christ, to whom is severely forbidden 
to entermeddle in it. 1683 Lond, Gas. No 18561 Ibecause: 
several Carriers .. intermeddle with, and intrnde upon the 
Office of the Post-Master General. 1785 Burke Nalod 
Arcot's Debts Wks. 1V. 198 Vhe board of control had no 
right whatsoever to intermeddle in the business. 1834 
Macautay Ess., Pitt (1854) 306 Fox would certainly inter- 
meddle with that department. 1877 Brack Green /’ast. 
xviii, (1878) 149 It was not to be expected that a woman 
should be constantly intermeddling in affatrs of which she 
could not possibly be a fair judge. 

+ Intermeddled, ///. 2. Obs. 


-ED1,] {ntermingled, intermixed. 


[fepreceee 


INTERMEDDLEMENT. 


1593 Daniet Civ. {ars iy. xiv, And onely tell the worst of 
euery raigne; Andnot the intermedled good report. 1617 
P. Bayne On £fA. (1658) 52 Predestination would bee an 
intermedled action ; partly grace partly Justice. 

Interme'ddlement. [f. as prec. + -MENT. 
Cf. OF, entremeslement (Godcf.).] An act, or the 
action, of intermeddling ; impertinent interference. 

1836 Sir J. ¥. Simpsos in Lé iv. (1873) 76, I hate tbe inter- 
meddlements of these folks yclept doctcrs. 1879 [LixcHam] 
Sctence Taste v. 178 Our nervous intermeddlement in con- 
tinental affairs . 

Intermeddler intaime lai. Also 7 enter-. 
[f. as rec. +-EK '.] One who intermeddles. + a. 
One who concerns himself or has to do with some- 
thing. Ods. in ger. sense. 

1576 Humrurey Let, to Ld. Burghley in Strype Am. 
Ref, (1824) 1. App. xxviii. 518 Wherin I was no open inter- 
medler, but only a private solicitor. 1577 NORTHBROOKE 
Diving (1843) 12 When they come to be citizens, and inter- 
medlers in matters of the common welth, 

+b. An intermediary. Ods. 

1630 Lexxarp tr. Charron’s Wesd. (1658) 49 It is the great 
Intermedler and Huckster, by it we trafnck. 1886 Law 
Times UX XX. 168/2 Before that time attorneys-at-law were 
not recognised as legal intermeddlers. 

c. spec. One who meddles or interferes with 
what is none of his business; a meddler; in carly 
use = INTERLOPER,. 

1601 Joux WueELer Treat. Comet. 11 With an expresse 
restraint of all Straglers and Entermedlers, that might dis- 
turbe, or impeach their trade. 1611 Cotcr., Latrentettenr, 
-.an intermedler, or dealer in other mens causes, or contro- 
uersies. 16.. RK. L’Estrasce (J.), lhere’s hardly a greater 
pest to government and farnilies, than officious tale-bearers, 
and busy interineddlers. 1702 Lng. Theophrast. 130 Lusy 
bodies and intermeddlers are a dangerous sort of people to 
have to do withal. 1876 Brack .Vadcap V. xxv. 236 You 
know, Violet, what intermeddlers get as a rule. 

Interme‘ddlesome, a. rare—°. [f. INTERMED- 
DLE v. +-SOME.] ‘ Prone to intermeddle ; meddle- 
some’, Ilence Interme-ddlesomeness. 

1864 in WeesTER. 5 : 
Intermeddling (intaime-dlin),74/. sb. Forms: 
see the verb. [f. as prec. +-1NG'.] The action of 

the verb INTERMEDDLE. 

+1. Intermingling. Oéds. 

1sgr Svivester Deu Bartas t. iii. margin, The inter- 
medling of the Earth and Sea, and of the commodities 
thence arising, and contrariwise of the confusion that would 
follow, if they were separated. 

2. Concerning oneself, having to do zw2th; inter- 
ference. b. esf. Iinpertinent interference ; meddling. 
_ 1531 Etvot Gov. mm. i, That parte of iustyce is contayned 
in intremedlynge, and somtyme is voluntary, somtyme in- 
voluntary intermedlynge. 1607 Hirron I’ks. 1. 287 So 
great an euill, a» is the entermedling with the seales of 
Gods couenant. 1705 ItEAkNE Collect. 20 Nov. (O. H. S.) 
1. 87 The Dutchess of Marlborough’s Intermeddling. 1752 
Carte /fist. Eng, V1. 349 To give the duke a discharge 
for all his intermeddlings with the publick money. 1834 
H. A. Tatwe in Contemp, Rev. Oct. 525 Nothing is more 
destructive than the unrestricted interimeddling of the State. 

Interme‘ddling, ///.a. [f.as prec. +-1nc*.] 
That intermeddles. +1. Intermingling. Ods. 

1595 [inplied in INTERMEDDLINGLY]. 

2. Interfering, meddlesome. 

1804 Ranken //is!. frame M11. 1. 287 It showed the 
intermeddling spirit of the Church, 1825 BentHam Nation. 
Kew. 110 All governments have been more or less infected 
with that intermeddling disposition. 

Hence Interme‘ddlingly ad7., + (in quot.) with 
intermingling, promiscuously (0ds.). 

1595 Molinanteia (1881) 11 They are all so intermedlingly 
inwrapped each in other states, that scarse anie knoweth 
how to escape himselfe. 

+Intermede. Ods. [a. F. txterméde (Moliére, 
trth c.), ad. It. sutermedio, ad. L. tntermedium, 
neuter of tafermedius adj.: see INTERMEDIUM. J 

1. Something that serves as a means of some 
action between other things; a medium: =Ix- 
TERMEDIUM 3. 

1791 Hamitton Serthallet's Dyeing 1. ii. 28 The title 
Mordant is applied to those substances which serve as inter- 
inedes between the colouring particles and the stuff to be 
dyed, either for the purpose of facilitating or of modifying 
their combination. 1794 J. Hurion Phils, Light, etc. 225 
‘The electrical fluid .. is made to leap from one conductinz 
body to another, through a short space, without any sensible 
intermede, or through a rare transparent fluid. 1796 Puar- 
son in /’Ait, Trans. LXXXVI. 438 Copper inay be united 
to steel without the intermede of any other metal. 

2. Anintermediate performance, interlude; =IN- 
TERMEDIUM 2. 

1820 T. Mitcuett Aristeph. 1. 247 A short intermede 
relieves the tinte, while the two disputants are absent fetch- 
ing their oracles. 

Intermedia, plural of INTERMEDIUM. 

Intermediacy (intoimidiisi). rare. [f. In- 
TERMEDIATE @.: see -Acy.) The state of being inter- 
mediate; intermediateness; intermediate agency, 
intervention. 

1713 Dernanm Phys.- Theol. wv. iii. (1727) 126 (uote), In Birds, 
the auditory Nerve is affected by the Impressions made on 
the Membrane, by only the Intermediacy of the Columella. 
1836 I. Hook G. Guruey III. 177, I had .. fallen into a 
purgatorial state of intermediacy letween sleeping and 
waking. c1840 Sir W. Hasittox Logic App. I1. 430 ‘Yo 
preserve the order of intermediacy, so that .. we assign 
the iniddle place to the middle term. 

+ Interme:dial, a. and sd. Obs. [f. L. gute 
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medt-us intermediate + -aL: cf. L. medial-zs 


MEDIAL.) 
A. adj. 1, =INTERMEDIATE a@. (in various uses). 

1599 Saxpvs Europe Spec. (1632) 237 That service inter- 
mediall which he requires at his hand. 1613 M. Riptey 
Magn. Bo:lics 27 At the poles, or any intermediall part. 1679 

Burner Alist. Ref. 1. 351 In the Record there is no 
mention of any interinedial prorogation. 1704 Norris /deal 
World u. vii. 340 All the intermedial spaces between the 
earth and the heavens. 1852 IH. Ross //umboldt’s Trav. 
II. xx. 251 It was .. supposed that, wherever mountains are 
divided into parallel chains, the intermedial or central ridge 
must be more elevated than the others. 

2. = INTERMEDIARY a I. 

1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. E-xemp. Pref. § 3 That end, to which 
they are fitted with organs and intermediall appetites. 1660 
— Duct. Dubit. rw. iii. rule 6 § 15 Temporal tbings are not 
ordained to minister to spiritual intermedial things. 1846 
Mrs. Gore £ng, Char. (1852) 135 ‘To manage the inter- 
medial negotiations..requires no trifling exercise of vicarial 
tact. 

B. sé. = INTERMEDIATE sh, 

1605 ‘lisme Oversit. 1. xvi. 80 The antimonials, from the 
intermedials (that is to say, from things partly good and 
partly malignant) 1eceive a worse nature. 1625 UssHER 
answ. Fesurt 435 The Pope is appealed vnto, any inter- 
inediall whatsoeuer omitted. 1654 Jer. Taytor Aea? Pres. 
224 His body is in none of tbe intermedials. 


+Interme-dian, @. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. tater- 
medt-us intermediate +-an: cf. L. medzdn-us Mr- 
DIAN.) =INTERMEDIATE @. 

1656 Biount Glossugr., /utermedian, that lieth, or is be- 
tween two. : 

+Interme-diant, a. Obs. rare—'. [? corrup- 
tion of zutermedrate, after words of ppl. origin in 
-ANT.] Intervening, intermediate. 

1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. U1. Dissert. Phys. 6 Com- 
merce with the Phenicians, and other conterminous Coun- 
trys and intermediant Nations. 

[f. 


Intermediary (intaim7-diari), a. and sé. 
ined.L, type *intermediari-us, {. intermedium : cf. 
F. tutermédiaire (1678 in Vatz.-Darm.), perh. the 
immediate source. } 

A.adj. 1, Acting or of the nature of action 
between two persons, parties, etc.; serving as a 
means of interaction; mediatory. 

1818 Haram Jd. Ages iii. 1. (1855) 1. 457 Without an in- 
termediary power between the doge and the patrician multi- 
tude. 1869 Rocers Note Adam Smith's WN. 1. v1.6 
Such a system tends to eliminate intermediary agents. 

2. Situated or occurring between two things (in 
space, time, degree, or character) ; intermediate. 

1788 New Lond. Mag. 537 Whether the Shamoys .. may 
not form with our goats some intermediary race. 1799 ///st. 
Enr. in Aun, Reg, (1800) 28/2 A plan or project... for an 
intermediary government was presented by Chazal. 1823 
1. J. Brooke Crystallogr. 67 Decreiments have been already 
defined to be either simple, mixed, or intermediary. 1875 
BLake Zeod, 36 The canines. .are separated from the molars 
Ly a large diastema or intermediary vacancy. 1882 J. Haw- 
quo0RNE Fort, ool, xxi, During this intermediary stage of 
her life. 

B. sd. 1. One who acts between others ; an inter- 
mediate agent; a vo-between, middleman, mediator. 

1791 Govy. Moxris in Sparks Life y IF rit, (1832) 1. 357 
He thinks the Emperor will become the intermediary. 1831 
Soutury inQ. Kev. XLV. 441 They serve as intermediaries 
Letween the labourers, who want instruments of labour, and 
the possessors of those instruments. 1866 RocErs Agric. 
« Prices 1. xxvii. 652 None were intermediaries to the pro- 
ducer and consumer, 1883 Vonch. Guard. 10 Oct. 4/6 The 
prisoner had been speculating largely on the Stock Exchange 
through an intermediary, 

2. Something acting between persons or things, 
a medinm, means; also aésfr. Action as a medium, 
mediation, agency (of something). 

1859 Sala Ti. round Clock (1861) 183 Mystericusly trans- 
mitting them through the intermediary of glib Jew boys 
with curly leads. 1880 Deily 7e/. 8 Oct., We are the only 
European people who teach practical geometry through the 
recondite intermediary of Euclid’s * Elements’. 

3. Something intermediate between others; an 
intermediate form or stage. 

1865 /wtcll. Observ. No. 37.11 No intermediaries were 
known. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, U1. 121 The equaliz- 
ing of these two extremes and their intermediaries is the 
work of the photographer. 

Intermediate (intoimi-dict), a. and sd. [ad. 
med.L. futermediat-us, f. 1.. tutermedi-us: cf. 
mediate, tmuediate, and ¥. intermédiat (41519 in 
Godef. Comp/.).J A. adj. 

Coming or occurring between two things, places, 
etc.; ‘holding the middle place or degree between 
two extremes’ (J.); interposed, intervening. 

a. in spatial position: Situated in the middle 
place, or between two things or places. 

164651R T. Browne Psexd. Ef. 1. xix. 154 Thetwoextremes 
would sufficiently performe the office of sight without the 
help of the intermediate eyes. 1665 Hooke .Wicrogr. 64 All 
the intermediate points between F and D. 1710 STEELE 
Yatler No. 179 ? 6 ‘Vhe intermediate Spaces are filled up 
with large Sashes. 1828 Stark E/em, Nat. Hist. 11. 163 
Four antennz, the intermediate two short. 1884 F. J. 
Britten IVatch & Clockm. 124 Interinediate Wheel.. a 
toothed wheel used to connect two others. 


b. Occuring or coming between two points of 
time or events. 

Intermediate state (Theol), the condition of souls after 
death and before resurrection ; hence, Hades or the place 
of departed spirits. 


INTERMEDIATELY. 


1623 Cockeram, /nfermedtate speech, a thing spoken be- 
twixt. 16.. SoutH Ser. (1717) V. 126 There was no 
Vacancy, or intermediate Chasm of ‘lime, Letween the 
Arian Poyson ceasing, and the Popish Ferment beginning 
to infest the Church. 1748 Harti.ev Odserv. Jan 1. ii. 350 
He fixes all the most remarkable intermediate Events, 1777 
Priester Watt. & Sfir. (1782 I. xxi. 279 The doctrine of 
an intermediate state is now retained by few. 1827 Hare 
Guesses Ser. 1. (1838) 11 Most idle then are ail disquisitions 
on the intermediate state, founded on the assumption that 
the soul, when apart from the body, has no perceptions, 
1858 SEARS I¢han. u. iv. 199 He did not tarry with them 
during the intermediate time. ; 

c. in serial order, ¢.g. of numbers, or in logical 


or causal succession. 

1641 Wickiss Voth. Magick 1. iv, (1648) 24 And in the 
like manner are we to conceive of the other intermediate 
divisions. 1790 Pacey flere J’aud. i. (1849) § The inter- 
mediate steps through which the conclusion is deduced. 
1821 J. Q. Anams in C, Davies Wetr, Syst. un. (1871) 75 
The intermediate measures were different. 1875 JowetTr 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 8 ‘Whe intermediate links which occur. .in 
the passage from unity to infinity. 

d. in amount, degree, rank, nature, or character, 

Formerly applied toa class of passenger accommodation in 
steam sbips, intermediate between ‘saloon * and ‘steerage’; 
now superseded by ‘ second class’. 

1665 Hooxr Jficregr. 58 The two principal colours, Scarlet 
and Blue, and all the intermediate ones which arise from the 
composition and dilutings of these two. 1720 WELTON 
Suffer. Son of God 1. ix.217 "Twas determined. .tbere should 
be something Intermediate and Woven, in the Corporeal 
and Spiritual! Nature of Man, of a Third Sort, 1823 J. D. 
Hester Caftiv. N. Amer. 7 A squaw of an intermediate 
stature. 1860 TyNDALL G/ac. 11. 1.228 The vibrations which 
excite the other colours are intermediate between tbese two 
extremes. 1875 Jowett /*/ato (ed. 2) III. 100 That middle 
state. .inlermediate between aristocracy and oligarchy. 

e. in positfon or function: Intervening between 


persons or parties. 

1783 Burke oth Rep. AG. India Wks. X1. 87 The Com- 
pany might suffer above, the Natives might suffer below; 
the intermediate party must profit to the prejudice of both. 
1855 Macautay //ist. /ing. xx. 1V. 426 How much of it was 
entbezzled by intermediate agents. 

B. sé. 1. Something intermediate or intervening 
‘in position, time, succession, degree, or character) ; 
a middle term; a nexns between two things. 

1650 EperFietp 7ythes 339 My eye upon the inain, diverts 
and takes me off from. . giving all I think of 1be intermediates. 
1784 J. Barry in Lect. Paint. vi. (Bohn 1848) 217 The asso- 
ciation or dissociation of colours with or without those inter- 
mediatesof compound, half, or brokencolour. 17921. Tayvtor 
Proclus 1, Dissert. 71 Infinite intermediates cannot inter: 
vene between two finite terms. 1809-10 CoLeripce /rsend 
11818) III. 123 By no intermediate could they be preserved 
in lasting adhesion. 1870 Hooker Stud, F/ora 120 All the 
so-called species are connected by intermediales. 

b. Aath. A syzygetic function of two quantics 
of the same order. 

1858 Caviey in Math, Papers (1889) IT. 515. 

2. A person who intervenes between others. 

1879 Farrar St, Paul 11. 445 Representing God asa Being 
so far removed..that they could only approach him through 
a series of angelic intermediates. 1888 Brvce d wter, Commie. 
II. 1. Ixiv. 470 Rendering a little homage to decency by 
seeking to do it through intermediates. 

Intermediate (intoumsdic't), v. 
enter-. [f. INTER- 1 + MEDIATE v.]} 

+1. zutr. To come in or occur between, to inter- 


vene. Obs. 

1652 Frencu }orksh. Sfa xv. 113 The full proportion 
(must] be not taken at once, but at several times, exercise 
intermediating. 

+2. To come in among others in the way of 
action ; to interfere, interpose. Ods. 

1610 Hoitanp Camden's Brit. t. 135 They had an opinion, 
that she intermediated in humane affaires. 1611 FLorio, 
Intermediare, to enter-mediate. 1638 Forp Lady's Trial 
vy. i, I'll tell you what conditions threaten danger Unless you 
intermediate, 1694, 1716 [see INTERMEDIATING below], 

3. To act between others; to mediate. 

1624 Br. Mountacu duwed. dddr. 118 Itis either because 
they will not intermediate for vs..Or because they cannot. 
1838 Moore Diary 26 May in Alem. (1856) VIL. 226 Leaving 
the whole conduct of the death-bed scene to an able, who 
intermediated. 1872 Huxtry /’/ys. viii. 190 ‘l'o inter- 
mediate between these agents and the nerves of sight and 
hearing. 

4, trans. To join by parts of intermcciate 
character. rare. 

1880 Watpstein Pythag. Rhegion 27 In poor work, the 
muscles, joints, &c. .. are not intermediated~— they seem put 
together; while in good work .. all flows together, as in 
nature. : 

Hence Interme-diating ff/. a., interposing, 
acting as an intermediary. 

1694 tr. AJiltou's Lett. State, to Charles Gustavus May 
an. 1655, hat you would..by interposing your intermediat- 
ing Authority, endeavour to avert the horrid Cruelty of this 
Edict. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 382 That the 5on 
..proceeded Naturally and Necessarily from the Father 
without his Intermediating Fiat or Creating Volition, 1866 
J. H. Newnan Let. Pusey (ed. 2) 90 It is the Divine Presence 
which is the intermediating Power by which we reach ber 
(Mary] and she reaches us, oats 
Intermediately (intaimidictli), [f. Is- 
TERMEDIATE @. +-LY “.] an 
1. In an intermediate position or relation; in the 
intervening space, time, ete. ; between two things 
in position, succession, degree, or other relation. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Jatermedtately, lying in a manner 
between. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 223 This 
last case is given by Dr. Darwin, whom the patient had 


Also 7 


Oe 


INTERMEDIATENESS. 


intermediately consulted. 1877 Burrovcus Saxation 153 
He stands intermediately between the producer and con- 
sumer, R . 

2. By intermediate agency ; indirectly: opp. to 
tmimediately. 

1755 Jounson, /ulermediately, by way of intervention. 
1796 Morse Amer. Grog. 1. 755 Were the council .. chosen 
by the people, instead of being intermediately chosen by 
electors. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. \ed. 4) I. 236 An 
abscess that has..discharged its contents immediately or 
intermediately into the intestinal canal. 

Interme‘diateness. [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
The state of being intermediate; intermediacy. 

Intermediation (intaim/di,é'fan).  [n. of 
actton from INTERMEDIATE v., or f. INTER- 20 + 
MEprATIon.] The action of intermediating; inter- 
position, intervention, mediation. 

1602 Futsecke Pandectes 62 By the agreement of frends 
or intermediation of others. 1651 Jer. Taytor Clerus Dom. 
35 There can be no reason.. why God will accept the inter- 
mediation of one man for many. 1798 PexNant /Jindvostan 
I. 39 They worship God alone, without image or interne. 
diation. 1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 213 
The intermediation of a non-conducting material. 1885 
Manch. Exam, 24 Jan. 5/4 Why .. should not a client be 
able to consult a barrister without the intermediation of a 
solicitor ? 

Intermediator (intoimi-dije'tor. [f. Inter- 
2 a +Meprator, or f. INTERMEDIATE v., after 
mediator.) One who or that which intermediates ; 
a mediator. 

1522 J. Crerk in Ellis Orig. Let/, Ser. mi. I. 313 Inter- 
mediators in bryngyng that to passe. 1854 in WEBSTER. 
1872 Ht xtey ys. vili. 191 The epidermis .. is the inter- 
mediator between the nerve and the physical agent. 1873 
‘Tristram JJoad i. 8 Attached himself to us as a sort of 
intermediator in various negotiations. 

[f. Is- 


Intermediatory (intoimidiitari), a. 
TERMEDIATE BY, + -o8tY.] laying the function of 
intermediating ; mecliatory. 


1851 /raser’s Mag. X\.1V. 608 Animosities are softened 
by the intermediatory offices of an unpremeditated lihation. 


+Intermedious, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. 1. duter- 
medi-us intermediate + -oUS.] =INTERMEDIATE a. 
HIence + Interme-diously a/v. Ofs. rare. 

1657 W. Moricrk Coena guasi Kown Def. xv. 233 The 
Sacrament..may be adjumental intermediously. 1678 Cup- 
worTH /ufell. Syst. t. iv. § 36.596 There was .. Nothing 
Intermedious, or that could possibly be ‘hrust in between 
them. v. 851 A ‘Tension of the Intermedious Air or Ether. 

Intermedium (intsimididm). Pl.-ia,-iums. 
Also 7 enter-. [a. L. trfermedizwm, neuter of t1fer- 
medius, {. inter between + medrus mid, iniddle : 
ef. MepicM.] 

1. Something intermediate in position; an inter- 
vening space, intcrval of space. ? Obs. 

1631 Cotcr., Luiredeux, an intermedium, or interual. 1804 
Watt in Phil, Trans. XCIV. 310 When no such inter- 
inedium occurred, there was invariably a division in the 
middle of the vein. 

2. Something intermediate in time; an_inter- 
vening action or performance (?00s.); + sf. one 
between the parts or acts of a play, an interltde. 

1589 NasHr Addr. Gentil. Stud. in Greene's Afenaphon 
(Arb.115 Silenus, when noddinz on his Asse. .made his moist 
nosecloth, the pausing intermedium, twixt euverie nappe. 
1611 Fi.ornio, /nfermedio, .. Intermediuin, the musike that 
is, or shewes that are hetweene the acts of a play. 1658 
Bursury //ist. Christ, Alessandra Queen Siwedland 436 
Musical Playes..with rare changes of scenes, intermediums 
of dances, and most exquisite musick. 1838 CHatmers JJ &s. 
XIII. 256 A long intermedium of many transitions and argu- 
ments. é 

b. An intervening time, interval of time. ? Obs. 

1611 Cotcr., Extrecesse, sans, without intermission, inter- 
medium, rest, pause. 1637 in Cré. § Times Fas. J (1849) 
I. 413 Sudden mutations, without any intermedium. 1757 
Wasutncton Lett, Writ. 1889 I. 427 The French and In- 
dians..repeating the stroke... sending down parties in the 
intermedium to discover our motions. 

3. An intermediate agent, intermediary, medium ; 
esp.in earlier Chem. and Physics, a substance serving 
as 2 means of some natural action or process; also 
abstr, intermediate agency, mediation (of). 

1660 HickKERtnGiLL Yataica (1661) 28 Growing imme- 
diately out of the bole or body of the Tree, and. .admitting 
not so much as the intermedium or usherage of a twig. 1660 
tr. dmyraldus’ Treat, conc. Relig. mu. i. 307 Between God 
and the Conscience of man there is no intermedium. 1756 
C. Lucas Ess. iMaters 1. 71 Oils [are] insoluble in water, 
without some proper intermedium. 1791 Cowrer Priv. 
Corr. (1824) 11. 273 The obliging request of a lady, and of 
a lady who employed you as her intermedium. 1825 J. 
Nicuotson Oferat. Mechanic 726 Uniting the silver by the 
intermedia of slips of rolled tin. 1839 ¥ohn Bul/ 18 Aug. 
in Spirit Metrop. Conserv. Press (1840) 11. 302 Through the 
intermedium of one person. 1884 Aszerican VII. 218 The 
pabulum for the realization of this knowledge can only be 
afforded through the intermedium of books. 

b. With mixture of sense 1: An intervening 
medium serving to transmit energy through space. 

1805 Edin. Kev, VIL. 118 The hypothesis of an zther or 
other invisible tterniediun. 1830 Herscuer Stud. Nat. 
Phil. 23 The communication of an impulseto such a distance, 
by any solid intermedium we are acquainted with, would re- 
quire, not moments, but whole years. 1842 Grove Corr. 
Phys. Forces 49 A molecular action of the gas or inter- 
medium through or across which they are transmitted. 


4. Comp. Anat. (sc. os.) A bone of the carpus, 
situated between the ulnare and radiale (hence also 
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called os centrale), or the corresponding bone of the 
tarsus between the tibiale and fibulare. 
1878 Bert Gegenbanr's Comp, Ana!. 488 An intermediuin 


is united with a tibiale to form an astragalus. 1887 in Syu/. 
Soc. Lex. 


tInterme'll, v. O¢s. (or rare archaism),. 
Forms: 4 entremelle, 3-6 entermell, 5 6 
(chiefly Sc.), 9 (arch.) intermeliL [a. OF. ex- 
tremelle-r, var. of entremesler, mod. I, extreméler 
to INTERMEDDLE.]} 

l. ‘rans. Yo mix together, intermingle: =Iny- 
TERMEDDLE 1, 

1387-8 T. Usk est. Lovet. v.iskeat |. 14 Thatisathinge 
enclosed vnder secretnes of priuitie, why twey persons entre- 
mellen hertes after a sight. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton v. 
it, (1859) 75 With lusty prymerosys and lylyes entermellyd. 
1g09 lisner fun. Serm. Ctess Nichmond Wks. (1876) 305 
The lyfe of this wretched world whiche is alway entermelled 
with moche bitternes. 1866 J. It. Rosk tr. Ovid's Vet. 258 
Fame, who her fa: ts with fictions intermells. 

2. refl. To concern oneself: =next. 

1550 CrowLev Lfigr., [ools 32 They thane it becometh 
them well, In euery mans matter them selfe to entermel. 

3. intr. Vo conccrn oncself, have to do with; to 
meddle, interfere: =INTERMEDDLE 3. 

¢1470 Hesryson Mor. Fad. w. (fox's Conf.) i, This foxe 
--Quhilk durst na mair with wayting intermell. 1480 Cax- 
ton Chron. Eng. liv. 38 do that hym seif no thyng enter- 
melled, but only bare the name«fkyng. 1560 Roitaxp Crt. 
Venus tt. 172 To Interniell we will vet with ac thing. 1599 
Marston Sco. Mil/anie m. ix. 221 ‘To bite, to gnaw, and 
boldly intermel With sacred things, 

Iencc + Intermelling w//. s/., intermingling. 

1413 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton y. i. (1859) 72 Who that had 
herd the song that was among the Angels, by wonderfull 
enterme.|ynge, and full swete accord. 

tInterme'l, 56. Obs. [f. prec. vb.: cf. OF. 
eutremesle, entrvemelle.) An intermingling; amixed 
engagement or combat, melee. 

1489 Barbour's Bruce x. 145 (Ms. E) Now may ye her, 
gilt that ye will, Entremellys, and juperdiss, ‘That men 
Assayit mony wyss. 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. (185) 1. 
144 And syne or that intermell wes done, The greit battell 
on eueric syd did jone. 


+Intermelle, ¢. Ovs. 
Jutermingled, in confusion. 

1375 Larnovr Bruce xiv. 215 In-to the toune all comonly 
They enterit hath Intermelle. Thair mycht men felloune 
slauchtir se. 

Intermelt, -member, etc.: sce INTER- fref. 

Interment (int5-smént). Forms: see INTER 2. 
[f. INTER v. + -MENT.] The action of interring or 
burying in the carth ; burial. 

¢1330 R. Brexne Chron. (1810) 327 After pe enterment pe 
kyng tok his way To be South. 1390 Gower Conf II. 319 
In worship of her susters minde She made a riche entere- 
ment. ¢1440 /’romp. Pasz. 140,2 Entyrement, or yntyr- 
ment, funerale, 1576 Fueminc Panofpl. fF pist. 39 His inte re- 
ment shuld not be withstoode. 1656 Stancey //ist. Philos. 
I, vt. 111 The solemn rites after my enterrement. 1709 
Strvre dun. Ref 1. xxxvi. 368 At the interrement of the 
Dutchess. 1797 Mrs. Rapcuirre /falian vi, The body was 
.. Carried on an open bier to the place cf interment. 1808 
Pike Sources Afississ. 1. 266 The solemnity of the interment, 
agreeably to the ritual of the Spanish Church. 

Intermental, -mention: see InTER- 6, 1 a. 

+I-ntermess, later variant of EXNTREMESS,some- 
thing served between the courses at a banquct: 
also fig. Obs. 

1658 Evrtys Fr. Gard. (1675) 102 Eaten in Lent in pease- 
pottage, and intermesses at the best tables. 1690 — Let. 
Lady Sunderl, 4 use Mem. (1819) II. 255 Yo these I like- 
wise added my little history of Chalcography, a treatise of 
the perfection of paynting .. with some other intermesses 
which might divert within dores. 1725 Braptey /am. Dict. 
s.v. Gruel, There are those who prepare an Inter-mess of 
Gruel or Milk-pottage in the following manner. 1748 Mrs. 
S. Harrison House-Keeper's Pocket-Bk. ii. (ed. 4) 9 Inter- 
Messes, or odd Dishes for small Families, now in Season. 

Interme'ssage, sé. rare. [IntTER- 2a] A 
message conveyed between two persons or places. 
So Interme'ssage v. /raus., to exchange messages 
with; Interme‘ssenger +-messager), a mes- 
senger between two persons or places. 

1s60 Davus tr. Sleidane's Corin. 363 The matter was 
treated betwene them by letters and intermessagers. 1691 
Woop ith. Oxon. 11. 644 He was often posting to London 
upon intermessages and fatigues. a173z2 T. Boston View 
Cew't. Grace (1771) 23 An inter-messenger between God and 
Israel. 1882 ‘N. GREENE’ 7housand Years Hence 110 
Those whom as yet we are only permitted to intermessage. 

Intermetacarpal, -metatarsal: see INTER-. 

Intermete, variant of ENTERMETE v., Obs. 

Intermewed (intaimizd), ff/. a. Falcoury. 
? Obs. Also6-Senter-. [f. OF. euéremud (Godef.) 
half-moulted (L. type *zfermitldtus) +-ED.] Ap- 
plied to a hawk after her first ‘mewing’ or moalt- 
ing, and before receiving her next coat, when she 


becomes a ‘ white hawk’. 

1598 Fiorio, Amutata, an entermewed hauke. 1615 
Latuam Falconry (1633) 37 The intermewed Haggard is 
more able and strong to resist the course of nature, /did. 
(Words explaned), /utermewed is from the first exchange of 
a Hawkes coat, or from her first mewing, till she come to be 
a white Hawke. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1436/4 Lost of his 
Majesties. . between Windsor and Burnham, an Entermewed 
Jass Faulcon, having newly Mewed her long Feathers, with 
the Kings Varvels. 1828 Sesrtcut Hawking 33. [Erron- 
eously explained.] 


[¢a. OF. entremellé.} 


| 


INTERMINABLENESS. 


So Interme'wing v//. sh. rare~°. 

1678 Puuries (ed. 4}, /uéermewing (among Faulconers) is 
from the first exchange of the Hawks Coat till she turn 
white, and is so called from the first Mewing. 

Intermewer (intaimisa1). Falconry. ? Obs. 
Also 6-7 entermewer, 7 ¢vrow. intermure. [f. 
as prec. +-ER.] A hawk of the second year, after 
her first ‘ mewing’ or moulting, and before she has 
the full third year’s coat. 

ts7s Terperv. #anlcunrie 32 They are called Enter- 
mewers or hawkes of the first cote that ts from the middle 
of May till..December. Those hawkes are called Enter. 
mewers for that they cast the old and have new feathers and 
they prove very good and hardie hawkes. 1680 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 1491/4 A Tercel Gentle an Intermewer, lost a Month 
since in Staffordshire. a@ 1682 Str T. Browne 77 acts 118. 
19727 Beaviey “am, Dict. sv. Hawk, The second [year] an 
Intermewer, the third a white Hawk. tg. @ 1613 OVER: 
RURV “ft J 7/¢ (1638) 117 The fourth and fift, she’s an inter- 
mewer, preies for herselfe, and ruffles all she reaches. 

|| Intermezzo ‘intasame'dzo. I). -i (-7', -os 
(os. Also g intermez. [lt. zuermeszo, more 
popular form of #uteriedio: sce INTERKMEDE. 
With the form raternzez, cf. obs. KF. tnterméze, 
-meése (16th c. in Littre), ad. the Italian word.] 

1. a. A short dramatic, musical, or other per- 
forinance, of a light and pleasing character, intro- 
duced between the acts of a drama or opera (or, 
subsequently, in the latter half of the 18th c., per- 
formed independently, and merging in the Opera 
Tuffa.. b. A short moveinent serving as a con- 
necting link between the main divisions of a large 
musica] work, instrumental or vocal; sometimes 
used for an independent piece of similar character. 

[s8rz Busey Pret, Alus. (cd. 3), fatermueser (Vtal.), the 
name given by the Italians to interludes, or detached dances, 
introduced between the acts of an opera.) 1834 Beckrorp 
fialy 11. 213 (Stanf.) The entertainment ended with a sort 
of intermez, 1840 /'enny Cyel. XVI. 441 2 s.v. Opera, In 
July, 1703, Italian ruferneccsé, or ‘interludes and musical 
entertainments of singing and dancing‘, were performed at 
York Buildings. 1880 W.$. Rockstroin Grove Pict. Alus. 
II. 8 Almost all the earlier Italian plays were relieved b 
Intermezzi. 1883 Pall Mall G, 12 Oct. 4 1 The composer's 
predilection fer instrumental inusic has shown itself in the 
so-called mtermezzos which are freely interspersed through 
the three sections. ; 

2. trans. An juterval; an ‘ cpisode’. 

1851 Caruyir Ster/ing in, iv (1872 198 A little Intermezzo 
of ramble was notunadvisable. 1875 .V. der. Kev. CXX. 
2€4 The purgatorial intermezzo of the Cathohe church. 1897 
Q. Kew, Oct. 256 Impatient, bewildered, expectant in an 
atmosphere of intermezzo. 

+ Intermicate, v. Obs.rare—°. [f. yp]. stem 
of Li watermicdre, {. tuter hetween + micare to 
giitter.] ‘To shine between’ (Cockeram, 1623). So 
+ Intermica‘tion, ‘a shining between’ (Phillips, 
165s. 

+Intermi-ddle, a. Ods. [f. Inter 2¢+ Miv- 
DLE a., alter I.. ratermedtus.) =INTEUVMEDIATE. 

1613 M. Riviey Alagu. Bodies 54 In the intermiddle 
spaces. , : ‘ . 

Intermigration (-maigré fon). [InTER- 2 2.] 
Interchange of abode or habitat; reciprocal mi- 
gration. 

21677 Hate Prim, Orig. Alan. u. vii. 200 Though the 
Continent be but one, as to point of Access and mutual 
Intercourse and possibility of Intermigrations. 1859 Daxwix 
Orig. Spec. xii. (1873) 333 Serving as a bridge. for the inter- 
migration of their inhabitants. 1880 A. R. Wattace /s/. 
/.ife 422 One of the routes by which that intermigration of 
American and European animals and plants was effected. 

Interminability (ints sminabi'liti). [f. next: 
see -1TY.] The quality of being interminable; in- 
terminableness. 

1681 Fravet. Mech. of Grace xxv. 437 We know that 
essential interminability is the incommunicable property of 
God. 1805 JVonthly Alag. XX. 417 The immensity, the 
apparent interminability of the forests. 1862 7. A. TRoL.ore 
Lent. Fourney xii. 196 All previous experiences of mter- 
minahility were exceeded by the interminableness of the 
ascent to Fermo. : eae _- 

Interminable ‘intd-aminab’i, a. [a. F. 12- 
terminable (14th c., Oresme , or ad. late L. zzfer- 
mindbttis (Tertull.), f. 22- (Is- 3) + fermindre to 
TERMINATE: see-ABLE.] That cannot be bounded 
or ended; boundless; endless. (In mod. use 
freq. exaggerative, implying impatience or disgust 
at the length of something.) i 

¢13374 Cuaucer Bocth. v. pr. vi. 133 (Camh, MS.) Eternite 
..1s parfyt possession..of lyf Intermynable. ¢ 1450 tr. De 
Jntitatione \u. \xi. 143, 1 am pe wey undefoulid, pe troupe 
infallible, be lyf intermynable. 1520-30 SkeLTon /’rayer to 
the Father 1 O radiant Luminary of lyght interminable 
Celestial Father. 1681 Fraver .Weth. Grace vill. 175 Your 
fellowship with Christ is interminable, and abides for ever. 
1727-46 THOMSON Susser 691 Plains immense Lie stretch ‘d 
Lelow, interminable meads And vast savannahs. 1830 D'Is- 
RAEL! Chas. /, I. xi. 227 Two able men arguing by two 
opposite standards of judgment, may open an interminable 
controversy. 1860 Motiey Net/er/. (1868) J. 1. 2 A writing- 
table covered with heaps of interminable despatches. 

b. absol. The Iuterminable, the Infinite. 

1671 Mitton Sasson 307 As if they would confine the 
Interminable. And tie him to his own prescript, Who made 
our laws to bind us, not himself. 

Inte‘rminableness. [f. prec. +-NeEss.] The 
quality of being interminable ; endlessness. 


INTERMINABLY. 


1682 H. More Annot. Glanvilis Lux O. 59 The .. inter- 
minableness of those Torments which after this life shall 
incessantly vex the impious, 1817 Coreripce Lay Serm. 
342 Interminableness of object with perfect indifference of 
means. 1894 Slackw. Mag. Jan. 143 The seeming inter- 
minableness of a Canadian city’s streets. 

Interminably (intsuminabli), a/v. [f. as 
prec. +-LY 2,]_ In an interminable manner; with- 


ont end or limit; endlessly. ; 
1447 Bokennam Seyutys \Roxb.) 132 Wych wyth jhu thi 
sone.. Now lyvyst and regnyst intermynabylly. 1612-15 
Br. Haut Contempl., NV. 7. 1v. xiii, A kingdome restored 
magnificently, interminably. 1701 Norris /deal World 1. 
ii 102 Totally and intirely as well as interminably existing. 
1813 SHELLEY Q. Afad vi. 18 Will yon vast suns ro!l on In- 
terminably 2? 1858 Hawtnorne Fr. & 1. Frauds. (1882) I. 23 
Hall after hall opened interminably before us. 
+Interminant, pl. a. Obs. rare—°. [f. Ix-8 


+ L. termindnt-em, pr. pple. of fermindre to 


TERMINATE.] * Boundless, borderless, uncertain’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Interminate ints:uminct), a. Now sare. 


[ad. L. ¢uterminat-us, f. tn- (IN-3) + lerminatus 
ended, TerMINATE Afi, a. Cf. VF. tnuterminé 
(16th c.).] 

1. That is without end or limit; endless, bound- 


Icss, infinite. 

1533 PetteNnen Livy ww. 11822) 386 Quhen Servilius had 
conquest, be thir wourdis, interminate loveing and favoure of 
all the pepill. 1615 Carman Odyss. vu. Kvh, Within a 
thicket I reposde..and found..asleepe interminate. @ 1677 
Hate Prim, Orig. Alan, 1. iv. 159 ‘The very same supine- 
ness and negligence..forinterminate Ages. 1677 Gal.r Crt. 
Gentiles 1. 142 Sin is interminate and infinite, but gocd 
terminate and finite, as the Pythagoreans hold. 1852 Br, 
Forses Wicexe Cr. 35 There is one Principle of all things 
. .unbegotteh, indestructible, ..interminate. ; 

b. Arith. Interminate decimal, a fractional 
number that cannot be cxactly cxpressed by tenths, 
tenths of tenths, and so on, but either repeats, as 
-3=14, circulates, as -i42857 |}, or continues with- 
out any dcfinite order, as the decimal in the square 
root of 2, 3, 5 or other non-square number, in the 


value of 7, etc. 

1725 Couson in (hil, Trans. XXXIV. 163 In this last 
Example the Numbers are what I call interminate, or 
Approximations only, 1856 Arithm, Irish Nat, Schools 
178 We cannot always obtain an exact quotient, when we 
divide one number by another :—in such a case, what 1s 
called an interminate, or,.a recurring, or circulating decimal 
is produced. , ar 

+2. qnasi-adv. Withont end. always. Ods. 

1556 Anr. Parker 7's. cxxxi. 384 ie meeke: flee pryde.. 
From this tyme forth interminate. 

+Interminate, v. Ols. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. dntfermindri, {. inter between + miniri to 
threaten; cf. obs. F. zuterminer (Godef.).] trans. 
Yo threatcn, menace (a thing’. Hence +Inter- 
minated ff/. a. 

@ 1631 Doxne Sern. xxxv. 347 In all those three Evan- 
gelists where this fearful Denunciation is interminated. 
a 1656 Be. Hace Pen. Wks. (166 >) 163 But enough, enough 
of these dolefull accents of these interminated judgments. 

+Inte‘rminated, @« Ods. [f. as Inrer- 
MINATE @. + -ED, or f. [N-3 + TERMINATED.] =IN- 
TERMINATE @. 

1734 Nortn L.vam... iii. $54 (1740) 155 The Author's 
Directory, that is a Parcel of confused, interminated, 
Scandals upon the Court. 1738 Grover Leonidas 1. 243 
Throughout tue interminated surface throws Its rays 
abroad. 1746 AkensipE //yann Naiads 281 O'er the peopled 
earth and oer The interminated ocean. F ; 

+I:ntermina‘tion. O/s. [ad. L. intermind- 
tton-em, n. of action f. éatermindri: see INTER- 
MINATE v, and cf. obs. I. *2termination \Godef.).] 
The action of threatening or menacing; commina- 
tion; a threat or menace. 

1526 Prlgr. Perf, (W. de. W. 1531) 205 b, God... in para- 
dyse gaue the commaundement to Adam, vnder this inter- 
minacyon and thrette. @ 1631 Donne Sem. evil. 1V. 452 
Here is no Malediction no Intermination mingled in Gods 
first Act. 1684 Hocktn Gods Decrees 304 What method 
imaginable more persuasive .. than the divine promises 
and intersninations are. 

+Intermi:nd, v. Os. rare—'. [INTER- 1.] 
trans. ?Vo remember at intervals; to recall. 

1571 Go.ninc Calvin on 1's. Ep. Ded.6 Hee might recover 
newe strength and che«rfulnesse, by interminding Gods 
former promises and benefites. 

Intermi‘ne, v. rare. [f. InvER- 1 + MINE v. 
or s6.] trans. To intersect with mines or veins. 

162z Drayton Poly-old. xxviii. (R.), Her earth with allom 
veins so richly intermin’d. 180 Zait’s May. XVII. 682/1 

Her bosom yet was intermined with ice. 

Intermingle (intoimi-ng’l), v. Also 6-7 en- 
ter-,6-mengle. [f. InTeR- 1+ MINGLE v.] 

1, trans. Yo mingle (two or more things) to- 
gether, so that cach is mixed with the other; also, 
to introduce and mix ,an element) zw7¢4 another or 
among other things. 

¢1470 Hrnryson Mor, Fab. u. (Town & C. Motse) xxx, 
Swa intermynglit is aduersitie With eirdlie joy. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 143 Let vs nowe entermyngle certeyne smaule 
thynges amonge these great matters. 1577 VAUTROUILLIER 
Luther on Ep. Gal. 231 1n his exhortation he interntingleth 
threatnings and promises. 1687 A. Love. tr. T&evenot’s 

Trav. 1, 221 Houses built of black and white Stones inter- 
mingled. 1712 Steere Spect. No. 272 71 Crowds of forlorn 
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Coquets who intermingle themselves with other Ladies. 
1803 W. Taytor in Ann. Rev. I. 419 A cause of displacing 
and intermingling the people. 1842 H. Rocers Ess. 1. i. 36 
Fuller has intermingled a great deal of gossip and rubbish 
with his facts, 

2. To intersperse (a thing) wz/4 some other ele- 
ment; + to varicgate. 

1553 Even 7reat. Newe Jnd. (Arb.) 20 Popingiayes of 
white colour intermingled with seuen variable culoures. 
1649 Ronerts Clavis Bibl. 161 The highest Prosperity of 
Gods people, is (like Chequer-work) intermingled with 
Crosses and Calamitjes. 1807 J/ed. Fraud. XVII. 423 The 
vinegar the patient had swallowed, intermingled with the 
mucus of the stomach. 1875 Jowett /’aéo (ed. 2) V. 371 
It will be proper to have hymns and praises of the Gods 
intermingled with prayers. 

3. zxtr. Yo mingle together or w7/k something. 

1626 Bacon Sylza § 270 Visibles doe not intermingle, and 
confound one another,..but Sounds doe. 1664 Powrr £.°/. 
Philos. u. 115 You shall see..the Water and it confusedly 
to intermingle one with the other. 1784 Cowper /ash 1 
347 Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick. 1879 Wat- 
LAcE Australas. i. g Farther east this flora intermingles 
with that of Australia and Polynesia. 

Intermingled, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 
Mingled with cach other or with some other thing. 

1586 A. Day Lug, Secretary 1. (1625 10 Histories, .. and 
other intermingled actions not of any in particular, but of 
all in generall. 1607 ‘Torseu. Fourf Beas’s (1658) 358 Of 
divers and sundry intermingled colours, both white, black 
and red. 711 Port: Yes/. Fame 18 There trees, and inter- 
mingl’d temples rise. 1849 Loner. Butlding of Ship 131 
Soon.. Were heard the intermingled sounds Of axes and of 
mallets. 

Ijence Intermi-ngledly adv. 

1601 Dent /’athiw, F/eavien (1€03) 15 Intermingledly joined 
together in all the faculties of the soule and body. 

Intermingledom. wonce-wd. [f. as next + 
-boM,] =next. 

1753 Rictannson Grandison (1883) 1V. vi. 52 Filled with 
bits and ends of ribands, patterns, and so forth .. with inter- 
mingledoms of goldbeater’s skin, plasters for a cut finger. 

Iinterminglement. vave. [f. INTERMINGLE 
v.+-MENT.] An intermingling. 

1873 Syuonps Grk. /oe!s viii. 240 The interminglement of 
debauchery with a spirit of true piety. 1883 A. STEWART 
Nether Lochaber liii. 334 Anugly interminglement of black 
and dark grey. F 

Intermingling -ininglin), 7d/. 5d. [-1NG}.] 
The action ot the vb. INTERMINGLE. 

1576 '.eminc Panofpl. Epist. Vo Rdr. P5 The tediousnesse 
of studie, is to be assuaged with some intermingling of 
delight. 160: Dent /’athw. /leaven (1831) 13 This inter- 
mingling of grace and corruption in the Soul. 1862 Govt- 
Burn /’ers. Kelig. i. u. (1873) 41 The intermingling of 
devotion with action, 

Intermi-ngling, ///.a. [f.as prec. + -1NG?.] 
That intermingtes. 

1808 J. Bartow Columb. 1. 440 Its portal gleams With 
various gems of intermingling beams. 

Interminister: see InTER- pref. 1b. 

Interministerial (-ministierial), 2. [INTER- 
4b: cf. next.] Belonging to a period between 
two ministries. 

1861 May Const. //ist. (1863) I. ii. 126 The provisional 
character of this inter-ministertal government. 

iInterministerium (-ministieridm). rare. 
[f. InvTER- 3+ .L. sedtsterium Ministry ; formed 
by Walpole, app. after INTERREGNUM.] The period 
intervening between two ministries. 

1743 H. Wacro.e Let, to J}, Alann 31 July, The Regency 
are so temporizing and timid, especially in this Inter-minis- 
terium, that fetc.]. 1750 — Le??. (1857) I], 233 The Inter- 
ministerium still exists ; no place is filled up. 1756 — Corr. 
(1837) I. 351 After an interministerium of seventeen days 
Mr. Pitt has this morning accepted the government as 
secretary of state. 1890 ict. Nat. Biog. XX1. 185/1 The 
long interministerium ended in George’s acceptance of the 
coalition administration. 

+Intermi'se. Oés. (var. of ENTERMISE, with 
prefix in L. form: cf. INtermitv.2] Intervention, 
mediation, agency. 

1612 Nacunton in Bucelench ASS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
I. 118 By the noble and Christian intermise of Sir H. Nevyll, 
there is aconcentration made between my Lords of Pembroch 
and Rochester. 1673 S.C. Art of Complaisance 144 Either 
by ourselves, or the means and intermise of our friends. 1715 
M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1.172 Vorstius. whom he [James 1.] 
desir'd the States to turn out of his Professorship, by the 
Intermise of his Ainbassador Sir Ralph Winwood. 

+ Intermi:sle, var. of INYTERMELL v.: cf. OF. 
entremesler. 

a1641 Bre. Mountacu Acts & Afon. (1642) 385 Herod .. 
brought in a new hotchpotch Religion, consisting of 
Judaisme and Paganisme intermisled. 


+Intermii'ss. Obs. rare. [ad. L. tntermis- 
sus (Pliny), intermission, f. zz/ermzttére to INTER- 
MIT v.'] Interval. 

1627 E. F. Hist. Edw. [7 (1680) 94 Which for a time .. 
enforc’d their absence ; in which short intermiss, the King 
relapseth to his former errour. 


Intermission ! (inte:mi‘fon). [ad. L. zxter- 
misstOn-em, n. of action f. zatermittére to INTERMIT 
vl CE ¥F. tntermission (1.413 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The fact of intermitting, giving over, or ceasing 
fora time; a temporary pause, cessation, or breach 
of continuity in an action, state, etc. (freq. in phr. 
without tntermission). spec. in L’ath., of a fever or 
the pnise. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 88 Euermore to praye 


INTERMIT. 


without intermyssyon or ceasynge. 1576 Fremtnc Panop/. 
Lpist. 86 Your friende Anthonie, kindleth coles of furious 
outrage continually, and maketh no intermission. 1590 
Swinburne 7'¢esfaments 39 In this case is the testament voide, 
vniesse that it may bee prooued, that there was intermission 
of furor the same time. 1600 Suaks. A. J. L. 1. vil. 32 And 
I did laugh, sans intermission, An houre by his diall. 1673 
Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614 741 Vhey saw a whirle-winde 
take up the water..into the aire, three houres together with 
little intermission. 1769 Ropertson Chas. V (1796) 111. x1. 
392 The gout after a longer intermission than usual returned. 
179 Cowper /iad 1. 118 Neither end, nor intermission of 
his heavy scourge. 1869 Puitcirs lesz, viii. 226 This erup- 
tion lasted two nights and two days without intermission. 
b. Temporary cessation, respite, relief, rest, 
pause. Const. from something. Now 7are. 

1576 Fi.eminc Panopl. Epist. 63 Your overwearied heart, 
which brayeth after intermission and rest from .. great 
matters. 1667 Mitton /*%. 1. u. 802 They..Afresh with 
conscious terrors vex ine round That rest or interinission 
none I find, 1756 Burne Sud/, § L.1. v, He often gives 
himself some intermission from such melancholy reflections. 
1834 Mepwin Angler (2 Wales 1. 232 We had hardly a 
moment's intermission from rain. 

2. The lapse of a space of time between events 
or periods of action; the time dnring which action 
temporarily ceases; interval; + vaeation, recess. 

1563-7 Buchanan Reform, St. Andros Wks. (1892) 13. The 
medicinis lesson, quha sal reid on to ix houris; and fra ix to 
ten salbe intermission, 1660 Mitton Free Commw. Wks. 
(1847) 448/1 The grand council, which..should sit perpetu- 
ally (unless their leisure give them now and then some in- 
termissions or vacations). 1704 Switt Afech. Operat. Spir. 
Misc. (1711) 286 Chusing their Time in those Intermissions 
while the Preacher is at Ebb. 1854 E. G. Hottanp A/em. 
Jos. Badger xv. 310 At the intermission many strangers 
tlocked around ine. 

+3. An omission in the conrse of a narrative. 

421635 NaunTton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 41 Having..toncht 
[this subject] somewhat, which I would not, if the equity of 
the Narration would have admitted an intermission. 

4. An intermption or break of continuity in a 
wall, line of cliffs, or similar material formation. 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1651) 223 Wals are either 
entire and continuall, or intermitted ; and the Intermissions 
be either Pillars or Pylasters. 1663 Cnarteton Chor. 
Gigant, 19 Intermissions made by Columns or Pillars. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxi. (1856) 270 After a mile or two of 
intermission, the lnigh cliffs rise up again iy abutments. 

+Intermi‘ssion’, Ods. rare. [f. InTERsIT 
z'.2, after prec. ] 

1. Mediation, intervention; =INTERMISE. 

1647 Litty Chr, Astro, lili. 372 They shall agree withont 
Suit of law, but not without intermission of a third party or 
more. 1670 Hrvuin /fist, J'reshyt. 126 That no other .. 
Towns .. shall in any part meddle by way of fiiendly inter- 
mission tending to an accord. 

2. Interposition, intervention (of a thing). 

1628 I. Spencer /.ogicvk 100 Aristotle sayth, that this op- 
position is made by it selfe, and wants the interinission of a 
third: for no power can put a third thing betweene being 
and not being. 1667 Marve. Corr. Ixxvili. Wks. 1872-5 
II. 222 The third day that the Lords have, without inter- 
mission of any other businesse, continued upon the question. 

Intermissive (intemi'siv), a. [f. L. zder- 
miss-, ppl. stem of zztermittére to INTERMIT v.1 + 
-1vE.] Of the nature of, pertaining to, intermis- 
sion; intermittent ; coming at intervals. 

1586 Ferns Blaz. Gentrie Ep. Ded., To the reading 
whereof, as in the place of an intermissiue delectation, 
I did something addicte myselfe. 1656 Stantey //ist. PAtlos. 
vull, (1701) 328/2 Again, of Offices, some are continual, as, to 
live vertuously ; some intermissive, as, to question, answer, 
walk, and the like. 1682 Sir ‘bY. Browne Chr. Afor. m1. § 23 
Make Pleasure thy Reereation or intermissive Relaxation, 
not thy Diana, Life and Profession. 1822-34 Gooc’s Study 
Med. (ed. 4) 1. 427 In some instances..this failure of the 
voice has been more or less permanent or interinissive. 


+ Intermi'st, ///.@. Obs. rare. [ad. L.inter- 
mist-us, pa. pple.ot ztermisccre: see INTERMIXED. ] 
Intermixed. 

1538 LELAND /tin. 11. 94 Crosselettes of Golde many inter 
mist in one yn a Feld... Gules. 1637 R. Humpnrey tr. SZ. 
Ambrose un. 13 The standing corne.. hath some small sprink- 
ling of wilde oates intermist. ; ; 

Intermit (intaimirt), v1) fad. L. gatermiticre 
to leave off (tans. and zutr.), f. inter between + 
mittére to send, let go, pnt.] 

lL. trans. To leave off, give over, discontinue (an 


action, practicc, etc.) for a time; to snspend. 

1576 Freminc Panofl. /-pist, 327 note, Occasions of inter- 
mitting the writing of letters. 1594 Hooker ccl. Pol. 1. 
iii, § 2 If nature should intermit her course, and leaue alto- 
gether..for a while, the obseruation of her own lawes. 1609 
Binte (Douay) Zze#. xlv. 9 Intermitte ye iniquitie and rob- 
beries, and doe judgement and justice. 1684-5 Boyie JZin-. 
Waters sect. vi. 106 To intermit it sometimes for a year or 
two, .. and then to return to the use of it. 1761 HuME 
Hist. Eng. 11.xxx. 171 The king had seemed willing, during 
some tiine, to intermit the blows which overwhelmed him. 
1875 M. Pattison Casandon 464 When seriously urged to 
intermit his application, and allow himself a holiday. 

+b. To interrupt, canse intermission to (a per- 
son or action, or the coursc of anything). Os. 

@ 1542 [see INTERMITTED]. 1563-87 Foxe A. § JV/. (1684) 
III. 614, I had thought to have treated this matter at large, 
but even now I am intermitted and otherwise letted. 1667 
Mitton P. Z£. 1x. 223 Casual discourse..which intermits 
Our dayes work. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) 1. 386 
The consular State..was afterwards retrenched by the Tri- 
bunes of the People; then intermitted by the Decemvini, 
and Military T'ribunes. 5 

+e. To omit, leave out, pass over, let slip. Ods. 


INTERMIT. 


1963-87 Foxe A. & 3. (1296) 68/1 As touching the line 
and order of the Roman bishops hitherto intermitted. « 1645 
Hiywooo & Rowtry Fort. by Land & Sea w.i H.'s Wks. 
1874 VI. 412 They that internit advantages, Must know 
occasions head is hald behind, 1671 Hopres 7hree papers 
Wks. 1845 VII. 437 Square numbers (beginning at 1) inter- 
mit first two numbers, then four, then six [etc]. 1692 Lure 
TrELL Brief Red. (1857) 11. €76 Orders are sent to the docks 
to work night and day without intermitting Sunday or 
holydayes. 

2. intr. To cease or stop for a time \f coust. 
from, or inf.); to be intermittent. 

1571 Hanmer Chron. ret. (1633) 67 Yo intermit a while 
froin speaking of these learned men. 1609 Vanier (Douay) 
1 Kings xv. 21 He intermitted to build Kama. 1633 Hr. 
Hatt //ard Tex!s 347 He doth not intermit to furnish me 
continually with his good spirit. 1748 -luson’s Ver. 1. viii. 
87 ‘The winds every now and then intermitted. 1773 Joun- 
son Let, to Boswell 5 July in Boswell, Let me know the 
exact time when your Courts intermit. 1871 J. R. Nacnocs 
Fireside Science 11 A spring which intermits as often as 
every three minutes. ; 

b. sfec. in /ath. of a fever (pain, etc.) or of the 


pulse. 

1626 [sce InTERMiTtinG ffl. a.)]. 1665 Bovir Occas. Kef?. 
u. xi, Physitians are wont .. to tellus, hat Feavers which 
intermit are devoid of Danger. 1749 Fitvinc Yom Jones 
v. Vili, Ihe last application. .had bronght the fever to inter- 
mit. 1796 Burne Negro. Peace i. Wks. VIIE. 85 Because 
the pulse seems to intermit, we must not presume that it will 
cease instantly to beat. 1872 Danwin Leotious xii 340 
A man who by continually watching his own pulse, at last 
caused one beat out of every six to intermit, 1878 1. J. 
Trecawsy Mec. Shelley, ete. (1887) 205 His sadness inter. 
mitted, and his cold tis alternated with hot ones. 1897 
Aldlbntt’s Syst. Aled, WV. 432 There are instances of the 
tumour interntitting, that is being prominent at one ume 
and not distinguishable at another. 

+Intermit, v.2 Ols. [A re-fashioning of 
Enrenmete, after L. dutermiltére s see prec.) 

1. reff. To concern or occupy onescli, cte.; = 
T.INTERMETE 1, 

¢1340 Hlamvote Prose Tr. 25 Pei intermettid hem with 
worldely besynes. 1g0z ATKINSON tr. De /mitatione t. Xi. 
160 It is one speciall meane to acquyre pease, nat to inter- 
mytte vs of the wordes & werkes of those that attayne nat 
tovs. 1548 Haut. Chrow., Lien. 111 49 b, Because Bisshoppes 
..dyd not... intermit them selves with the serche and 
punyshment of suche .. offences. 

b. zutr. ENTERMETE 1b; = INTROMIT 3. 

1456 in Sir W. Fraser Wemyss of HI’, (1838) 1b. 74 Sene 
the said Schir Andro intermittit vith the said landis of 
Inchmertin. 1840 -ict 32 //en. 1/17, c. 14 Vhe lorde ad- 
miralle .. shall (not] in any wise interimitte ne meddle with 
the liberties of the.v. portes. a 1548 Hatt Chron., Meu. V11 
23 [He] never intermitted wyth the afiayres of Flaunders. 

2. trans. To interpose, put between; to intro- 
dnee, admit; =INTRoMIT 1. 

cisggo tr. Pol. Vere. Eng. Hist. (Camden, No. 29) 4 
Charles saylyng .. with a prosperous winde, intermitting 
no delaye. 1658 W. SANDERSON GrafAice 86 A lony pros- 
pective Trunk .. through which, the visible radiations .. 
are intermitted, falling upon a paper. 1676 Howpes fad 
11677) 295 As when in war a pause we intermit. 

Intermitted intemmictéed), pp/.@.  [f. Inven- 
miyzv.t+-ep1!,) Broken off or stopped for a time ; 
interrupted. 

a3g4z Wyatt Death C'tess Pembroke Poems (1810) 4231/2 
Yet once againe, my Muse, I pardon pray, Ihine intermitted 
song if I repeate. 1615 G. Saxpys 7'rav, 242 .Etna .. yet 
smoking .. and vomiting intermitted flames. 1723 Yousc 
Last Day n.13 Again the trumpets intermitted sound Rolls 
the wide circuit of creation round. 1873 Mrs. Waitsry 
Other Girls xiv, 187 Yhe heavy bell swung out slow, inter- 
initted peals, 

H:nce Intermi‘ttedly adv., in an intermitted, 
broken, or interrupted tanner. 

1829 Sco1r Demonol. i, 42 Tne cry of a distant pack of 
hounds, sounding intermittedly. 1846 Dana Zooph. 1848) 
509 Polyps intermittedly coralligenous at base. 

Intermittence (intomntténs). Also -ance. 
[a. KK. eetermittence (1740 in Matz.-Darm.): see 
INTERMITTENT and -ENCE.] 

l. The fact of intermitting; discontinuance or 
cessation for a time. 

1796 H. Husrer tr. St.-Prerre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 185 
The intermittence of certain fountains .. which flow only at 
jarticu’ar hours of the day. 1830 Lyere Princ. Geol. 1. 
xix. 339 A long intermittance of activity in the principal 
volcano, 1855 Mitt Pol, Econ, (ed. 6) 1V. vii. $ 2 Vhe pro- 
gress .. will take place more rapidly, and with fewer inter- 
mittences and aberrations. 1876 BartHotow Mat, Aled. 
(1879! 318 Hyoscyamia renders the movements of the heart 
regular; daturia often produces intermittence and arrest of 
auction, 

2. Alternation, intermittent sequence. 

1860 Tyspaut Gélac. 1, v. 41 A wonderful intermittence of 
gloom and glare. 


Intermittency ‘-mi-ténsi). [f. next: see 

-ENCY,| ‘The qualtty or condition ol being inter- 
mittent: intermisston. 
_ 1862 J. Cuannrer laa Melmont's Ortat, 329 Every Being 
iit Nature operates .. without cessation, rest, intermittency, 
and trouble. 1821 Z.vaminer 50/1 The intermittency which 
is occasionally attendant upon slow fever. 1892 //ustr. 
Lond. News 21 May 630/3 ‘The rain kept up with cheerful 
intermittency. 

Intermittent ‘intaimitént, a. (sb.) [ad. L. 
tntermilient-em, pr. pple. of mnlermittére to INTER- 
mith; cf. F. dedermitient (1598 in Godef. Compl.).] 

That intermits or ceases for a time; coming at 
intervals ; operating by fits and starts. 
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a. spec. in Path. of the pulse, of a fever, ete. 

1603 Hottann /’'futarch’s Mor. 1277 Beating .. now and 
than like intermittent pulses. 1609 — lyin. Marcedl. xxx. 
aii 420 Fits of an intermittent ague. 1625 Hart <inat.Ur, 
1. iii. 33 How canst thou. . tell whether it be an interinittent 
or continuall feauer? 1796 Burke Negtc. Leace ii, Wks. 
VIE. 214, Vhis disorder was not in its nature intermittent, 
1834 J. Fornes Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 487 The pulse 
small, hard and intermittent. 18976 tr. agner's Gen. Pathol, 
131 Intermittent fever 15 not contagious. 

b. In yeneral use. 

1675 Ociwsy Srit. 36 A Village with an intermittent 
Market. 1706 Pictips, /ntermitient Stitch (in Surgery, 
a kind of Stitch made at certain separate Points in the sow- 
ing of transverse or cross Wounds. 1858 J/erc. Marine 
Mag. V. 374 Vhe new Light is intermittent every half minute, 
1872 Nichotson Padront. 35 The work of rock-deposition is 
an intermittent process. 

B. sh. ath. An intermittent fever. Also fg. 

1693 PAtl, Trans. XVII. 720 Quotidian, Tertian and 
Quartan Intermittents, /67¢, 721 “Phat_no body dies of an 
Interinittent but in the Cold Fit. 1772-84 Cook I oy. (177) 
1. 270 Mr Sporing also, and a sailor .. were seized with the 
deadly intermittent. 1869 L. A. Parkes /’ract. diygiene 
(ed. 3) 70 ‘The atr of marshes is the sole cause of interniit- 
tents, 1892 O. W. Houmes Jeet Break/at. iv. 118 Steug- 
gling with the chills and heats of his artistic intermittent, 


Intermittently -miténtli,, adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY 2.) In an intermittent manner; with mtervals 


of cessation; by fits and starts. 

1833 Mus. rowstne Prometh. Bonnd Poems 1850 1. 157 
Froin ny restless eyes Drop by drop intermittently A trick. 
ling stream of tears supplies My checks, 1874 W. Dace- 
Roveris Law ¢& God (1876) 10 The evils which continuously 
or intermittently afflict humanity. 

Intermi‘tter!, rare—'. [f. Invermit z.1 + 
-ERT,] Onc who intermits or discontinues (some 
action or practice) for a time. 

1598 Fronio, /afermettstore, an intermitter, a delayer of 
time. 1647 rave Comm, Jude 19 Who separate.. Vhe 
Arabick renders it, Intermitters, sc. of Church-worships. 

+Intermi‘tter 2. Ols. rare—°.  [f. INTEnMIT 
v.2+-EK1,) One who interferes or intervenes. 

31611 FLonio, /ntermettitore, an intermitter, an interposer, 

Intermitting intoamilin,, Apa. [f. INTER- 
mir vl + anc 2.) = INTERMITTENT; Spec. in /'ath. 
= INTERMITTENT A. a. 

1626 Art. agst. Dk. Buckhm. in Rushw, /ist, Coll. (1659) 
1, 352 Great distempers, as.. Raving, Fainting, an iliter- 
mitting pulse. 1643 Mttton Divorce 1. vii, Cheerefulnesse 
..in a thousand outward and intermitting crosses. 1761 
Heme //ist. Eng. VV. xxxvit. 316 Cardinal Pole had tong 
Leen sickly, from an intermitting fever. 1794 5, WtciiaMs 
Vermont 29 Such kinds of intermitting springs are to be 
found in great numbers on the sides of all high mountains. 
1899 tr. Jon Juksch's Clin. Diagn. i. (ed. 4° 59 Kemitting 
and intermitting attacks, and cases of fever with short 
periods of apyrexia. ; ; 

+b. Macked by an intermission (of fever). Ods. 

1657 J. Cooke tr. //alfs Cures 181 The intermitting day 
she had the following glyster. 

Intermittingly (-mitinli), adv. [-1.¥*.] In 
an intermitting manner ; intermittently. 

1654 WW. Mountacuk Devout Ess. ui. vi. § 2. 113 These 

rains or motes .. in that eye .. suffering it to look up but 
Intermittingly, 2828 Sneitey Let. to Peacock 20 Nov., It 

..Tises and falls intermittingly. 1860 Maury ys. Geog. 
Sea (Low) xvi. § 704 In March it blows intermittingly, aud 
with hard squalls. 

Intermix intaimi-ks), v. Also 7 enter-. 
{opp. f Inrensaxt, taken as pa. pple. ol an Eng. 
vv, tepr. L. zalermiscére: see Commix, Mix.] 

1. ¢rans. Yo mix together, mix intimately, inter- 
mingle. 

1962 Jack Juggler in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 110 Therefore 
intermix honest mirth in such wise ‘That your strength 
may be refreshed. 1568 Grariox Chrov. 1. To Rdr., 
The same is not intermixed with foreine affayres. 1630 
Prysxe dnti-drmin, 149 They are promiscuously enter- 
mixed one with the other. 1667 Mitton 7. ZL. vit. 54 
Hee, she knew, would intermix Grateful digressions, and 
solve high dispute With conjugal Caresses, «1763 SueEs- 
sTonE Llegi's xiii. 36 Foot that ] was .. To let suspicion 
intermix a fear. «@ 1864 HawtHornE Amer. Note- Bks. 
(1879) I. 228 It is not wise to intermix fantastic ideas with 
the reality. 

2. zuir. To be or become mixed together; to 
mix, blend, or associate intimately. 

172z Wottaston Aelig, Nat. ix. 214 Here bodily wants 
and affections. .do intermix with human affairs. 1727 bRav- 
Ley fam, Dic!, s.v. Bezoar stone, Ws conveyed . into the 
Duodenum where it intermixes with the chyle. 1846 Joyce 
Sci. Dial. xvi. 244 Do not the hot and cold water intermix ? 

Hence Intermi‘xing v6/. sb. and f/f. a. 

1590 W AGSTAFFE aAlnsw. Sheriock's Case 4Uleg. 13 Through 
all the Authors Shufflisigs and Intermixings, we are got to 
this Point. 1815 Zefnca_ 11]. 27 The ordeal to which she 
delusively put his intermixing proprieties, 

Intermixed, intermixt (into:mikst). p//. 
a. [orig. tnlermixt, ad. L. inter mixt-us, pa. pple. 
of infermiscére to mix among, intermingle, f. zzéer 
between, among + méscére to nix, mingle. After 
the formation of the vb. tulermix, tntermixl was 
treated as its pa. pple. and gradually spelt ze¢er- 
mux'd, intermixed: cf. CoMMIXED.] Mixed to- 
gether, intimately mixed, intermingled. 

a. Inform intermixt: const. as pa. pple. or adj. 

1555 EDEN Decades 87 Lynen intermysxt with golde. 1§78 
Lyte Dodovus w. xxx. 487 Of a brownishe colour, intermixt 
with white. 1643 Mitton Divorce n, x, In respect of re- 
turning to her former Husband after an intermiat Marriage. 


INTERMURE. 


| 1755 MacENS /nsurances 1. 203 Relating to Naval, mercan- 


ule or intermixt Affairs. 
B. In form intermixed. (In quot. 1630, Ofa 
mixcd or intermediate character. ) 

1598 Fiorio, /wtermisto, intermixed .. miat among or be- 
tweene, 1630 Lennarn tr. Charvon's Wasd. im, xvil. § 3 
(1670) 471 Magistrates are intermixed persons, placed Le- 
tween the Sovereign and private men. 1635 Gramuuir 
Warre Cv, The intermixed. .and secret hidden words were 
ginen him. 

licncc Intermi‘xedly, intermi-xtly adv., with 
intertnixture, promiscuously. 

1586 SipNEy sl ycadtias 11.11598)348 Making. prettic knots, 
which tyed together the names of Musidorus and Paniela, 
sometimes entermixedly changing them to Panimidorus and 
Musimela. 1996 H. Craruam Sricfe Hille 1.70 Neither 
falling alone, or successively to the Iudges, but togither or 
intermixthy with then. 1672 Newton in /’A4i/, Trans. Vil 
stor Perhaps..the Colours may Le also seen inter mixedly 
reflected from them, 1684 HH. Mone Avsiver 64 Stones .. 
laid_confusedly and intermixtly one by another. 

+Intermi‘xt, 7. Obs. rare. [f. 1. ppl. stem 
intermixt-: sce prec. and cfadmixt, commixt vbs.J 

= INTENMIN U, 

1551 Rowson tr, More's Utop. u. ix. (1895) 295 They sing 
prayses vnto God, whiche they uitermniatth. mterstinguant) 
with instrumentes of musick. 

4 Intermi‘xtion. (ds. Also 6 -myxtyon, 7 
-mixion. [n. ofaction f. L. ¢edermix?-, ppl. stem 
of tutermiscére: see prec.) =next. 

a 1§z0 Banrcray JFugurth (1557) 56 b, Without intermixtion 
of other occuyacion. 1529 More Pyaloye u. ali. 66a 2 
Wythout intermyaxtyon of obstynate heresyes. 1640 br. 
Revsoips /'asstons xxiv. 249 by a wise intermixtion of 
feare and caution. 1664 Power Laf. /'iilos. 1. 63 Interniia- 
tien with the moist Air. 

Intermixture (intaimi kstiiis. 
+ ui: cf, Le meeatiten MIXTURE. ] 

1. The action of intermixing or fact of Leing in- 
tertuixed ; intimate mixture (of two or morc things 
together, or of one thing wth another. 

1g92 Warnik AM. Eng. (tithe-p.), With Interinixture of Ibis 
tories and Inuention. 16581. Wait. Charact, nem. (hh, 43 
Confused and incongruous intermiature of the different kinds 
of prayer. 1672 Newion in PAI, Trans. VII. 5098 ‘This 
Whiteness is produced by a successive Intermixture of the 
Colours, without their being assimilated, 1778 Lug. Gazri- 
teer (ed. 2) s.¥. Nerteich, From the interunxture of its 
houses with trees, it is called a city im an orchard. 1874 
Green Short //ist. vii. § 7. 418 En the intermature of 
tragedy and comedy .. the dramas of England and Spain 
are remarkably alike. 

2. concr, oF quasi-concr. Something, or a quan- 
lity or portion of something, intermixed with or 
added to something cl-e. 

1586 WaAknNur (fifée) The First and Second Parts of \bion’'s 
England... with Historicall Intermixtures, Innention, and 
Vanictic. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) IN). 306 They 
profane and desecrate her Worship with those sinful Inter- 
inixtures they infuse into it. 1845 CarryLe Cromavell 1872) 
1.i.1€, F have seen a fifth edition with foreign intermiatures. 
1864 Bryer Joly Nom, Kip. xii. (1875) 128 It is at least 
probable that her population [Venice] never received au 
intermiature of ‘I’cutonic settlers. . 

Intermobility, -modification, -modillion, 
-molar: sce INTER- pref. 

Intermolecular into:molekislis , a, [Is- 
TER- 4a.) Situated, existing, or occurring betwee 
the molecules of a body or substance. 

1843 Grove Contrib, Sci. in Corr, Phys, Forces '1874) 304 
Delieving that all electrical phenomena ate intermolecular 
changes of the bodies. 1874 Hartwic Aerial IV, v. 50 The 
interinolecular spaces of the various huniours are filled with 
it. 2882 Vines in Valure 1g Oct. 545 1 Swelling-up is then 
the expression of the taking-up of water into the niesties of 
the molecular reticulum, where it is retained by intermole- 
cular capillarity. 

Intermundane (intsimo-nde'n’, a. [f. INTER- 
4at¢ L. mund-us world, mundan-us of or belong- 
ing to the world; cf. L. éutermuautia, in next.] 

1. Situated, or present, between different worlds, 

ax691 Lovie //ist, Air (1692) 1 The air .. is so different 
from the ather.. in the intermundane or interplanetary 
spaces. a 1704 Locke Elcom. Nat. Phil. ii. (1754) 7 The vast 
distance, between these great bodies, are call'd intermmundane 
spaces. 1766 G. Canninc Anti-Lucretius . 91 Yo inter- 
mundane regions they were hurl'd. 

2. Itxisting between worlds reciprocally, 

2858 G. MacpoxaLp Phantastes xii 134 Worlds cannat be 
without an interniuudane relationship. 

+Intermundial, 2. Ods. rare. [f. L. tuter- 
mundia (pl.) the spaces between the worlds +-4v.] 
= JNTERMUNDANE. So + Intermundian a. 

1670 H. Stusse Plus Ultra 40 Neither the constitution 
of our Atmosphear .. and air, nor the intermundial A:ther. 
axis Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 11. 123 Alot a seprate 
intermundian Space For the fond youthful selfdenying 
Race. — Hymmotheo ibid, 111. 223 One intermundian God 
must be profess‘d. , 

| Intermu‘ndium. [A mod. sing. of L. z/er- 
mundia: see prec.) A space between two worlds. 

1812 CoLeripcr in Soxthey'’s Ouniana 11.81 The confine, 
the fntermundium, ay it were, of existence aud non-exrist- 
ence. 1827 — Biog. Lit, 11882115 Whe former rest coutent 
between thought and reality, asit were inan /utesmundinm, 

Intermu‘ral, a. rare—°. (ad. L. datermitr- 
al-is, £. énler between + muir-us wall, mzral-zs per- 
taining to a wall. mural.J Situated between walls. 

1656 in Broust Glossogr. 1658 Paiciirs, /ntermural 
Sface, a space between two walls, 

tIntermu're, v. és. [f. 


[f. as prec. 


Also 7 enter-. 


INTERMUSCULAR. 


Inren- 1a + L, mér-us wall.] ¢rans. To inclose 
between walls, to wall in. 

1605 Foro Fame’s \emorial Ej, A bulwarke intermur’d 
with walls of Brasse, A like can neuer bee, nor euer was. 
161r Fiorio, /utermurarc, to entermure or wall. 1611 
Sveep //ist. Gt, Brit. v1. xvii. § 5. 97 This Wall..was made 
of stakes driuen deepe into the ground. .and with Turfe and 
Earth intermured as a Rampire or Bulwarke. 1628 Forp 
Lover's Mel. 1.i, Her boson yet Is intermured with ice. 

Intermure, sé.: see INTERMEWER, 


Intermuscular (intoimo'skila1), a. Anat. 
[InreR- 4a.] Situated between muscles, or be- 
tween muscular fibres. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 218 Bichat .. re- 
marked, that the intermuscular tissue is almost everywhere 
without [fat]. 1878 Beit Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 496 The 
rihs themselves he in the intermuscular ligaments. 


tIntermu:sculary, «. Os. =~ prec. 

1650 CuaRLETON /'aradoxes Prol. 11 Intumescence, from 
the distension of its vessels, membranes and intermusculary 
Capacities. 

Intermutation: see INTER- pref. 2 a. 
Intermutual intoimistiz,al), a. [INTER- 
2a; a pleonastic strengthening of szfzal, used 
by some writers.) Mutual, reciprocal. 

1595 Danies Ci. Wars ut. xxxiv, A solemne othr religi- 
ously they make By intermutuall vowes protesting there 
This neuer to reueale. 1627 Fettuam A’esolzes 11. [1,] avi. 
(1628) 49 An entire chaine of intermutuall amity. 1850 
Kraser's Mag, XUI. 578 There was, of course, innch inter- 
mutnal laudation. 1858 Poison Law 4 £.194 An inter. 
mutual change of familiar jokes. 

Intermu‘tually, adv. [f. prec. + -1¥%, or f. 
InTeR- 2a + MutvuatLty; see prec.) Mutually, 
reciprocally, 

r60r Dasiet Civ. Wars vi. Ixxxi, Proclayin'd with ioy- 
full acclamations, And intermutually there ratifide. 1671 
FiamsteeD in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Wen (1841) Hhorr3 My 
distempers and affairs of late have been so intermutually 
urgent. 1840 /*raser's lag. XXII. 65 The use the various 
sciences are intermutually. 

So Intermutualness. rare —'. 

1627 Fertuam Acsolees iu. (t.) Ixxxv. (1628) 244 When 
Paires keepe themselues in a moderate intermntnalnesse, 
each constant to the other. 

Intern (iutdin),@. and sé. Also 6-9 interne. 
[a. F. daterne (14th ¢. in Littré) = It. zeéerno, ad. 
L., ¢atern-us inward, internal, f. 272 adv. + -ternus 
suffix, as in ex-lernus, sempi-ternus, ete.) 

A. adj, (Now only foet. or arch.) 

Vi Inirpenan A. 1. 

1578 Banister Z/ist. Man vii. go Enery where this Mem- 
brian Pleura is two fold .. the one interne, the other externe. 
1658 R. Ware tr. Digdy's Pound, Symp. (1660) 89 Within a 
living body, such as is man’s, the intern spirits do aid. 1865 
Gir iv Adetes 133 Its stubborn fibres shrill’d with some 
intern comimotion. 

2. - INTERNAL A. 2. 

1610 I. Jonson éc/. iv. i, Your predicaments, substance 
and accident, Series, extern and intern, with their causes, 
Ifficient, material, formal, final. 1645 Hownia. Dodona's 
Gr. 3 Vhe widland towns are most flourishing... which shews 
that her riches are interne aad domestick. 1703 T. N. City 
& C. Purchaser & Ia Architecture ‘tis ms‘d to signifie an 
intern Support tothe Superstructure. 1856 Mrs. Browsinc 
Aur. Leigh vin, 548 But innermost Of the inmost, inost in- 
terior of the interne, God claims his own. 

3. = INTERNAL A. 3. 
_ 1600 Wairkax Lasso 1x. xt, ‘The Soldan stroue his rage 
interne ‘To satisfie with blood of Christians spild. 1645 
Howets Dodona’s Gr. 70 He being a Spirit ought to be 
serv'd in spiru, and chicfly with intern worship. 1683 1’. 
Hooker Pref. Pordage’s Mystic Diz. 78 O the incredibl 
intern exercitations and extern exertions of the veri visibl 
form of soin Persons ! 

B. sé. * An inmate, as of a school; especially, 
an assistant resident physician or surgeon in a hos- 
pital, usually a student or recent graduate, acting 
in the absence of the attending physician or sur- 
geon. US. (fA recent use from Fr.’, Cent. Dict.). 

Intern (ints), v. Also 7 interne. {In 
sense I, ad. It. zvternere ‘to enter, poe, or passe 
in’, @fernare ‘to enter or pearce into ones minde 
secretly’ (I lorio, 15398); in ssnse 2, a. KF. zaterne-+ 
(8th c. in Diet. 7révoux); these vbs. from It, 
interno, ¥. interne: sce prec.) 

+1. intr, Yo enter or pass in; to become incor- 
porated or united with another being. Oés. 

1606 Bavskert Civ. Life 131 Now wak’d thou art among 
the heau'nly spirits, Where blessed soules interne within 
their miker. .Seeming to infer that she was now interned or 
become inward in the contemplation of her maker. 

2. trans. ‘Vo confine within the limits of a coun- 
try, district, or place; to oblige to reside within 
prescribed limits without permission to leave them. 
Also fig. lence Inte'rned ffi. a. 

1856 all MallG. 31 Jan 9 Certain prisoners in a foreign 
country were described as having been ‘interned’. The 
word, we venture to think, supplies a want. 1867 Standard 
3 June 3/1 All Poles interned in Ruoysia will be allowed to 
return to their homes. 1874 W. E. Hatt Nights Neutrals 
ii. 83 To disarm troops crossing the neutral frontier and to 
intern them till the conclusion of peace. 1884 Lowry IVs. 
(18g0) VE. 108 Calderon retains a Spanish accent, and is 
accordingly interned (if I may Anglicise a French word) in 
that Provincialism which we call nationality. 

8. Yo send (merchandise, goods, etc.) into the 
interior of a country. U.S. 
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Internal (int5-nal), z. and sé. [ad. late med. 
L. tternal-is (f. intern-us: sce -AL): cf. obs. F. 
interne? (15-16th c. in Godef.), It. zzlernale 
(Florio). Opposed in all senses to external] 

A. adj, }, Situated or existing within or in the 
interior of something; of or pertaining to the 
inside (e.g. of the body); inward. 

Internal angle (Geom.) = interior angle: see INTERIOR 
A.1. duternal contact: see quot. 1867. 

1s90 Spenser F. Q.11. x. 59 That doth with curelesse care 
consume the hart, .. Cros-cuts the liver with internall 
smart. 1607 E. Grimstoxe tr. Goulart’s Mem. [list. 304, 
I did conjecture that this disease grewe from some internall 
cause. 1660 Barrow /uclid 1. Ax. xiti, Ifa right line BA 
falling on two right lines AD, CB, make the internal angles 
on the same side, BAD, ABC, less than two right angies. 
1794 S$. Wittiaxs I ermont 103 When all naturalists shall 
have visited and examined the internal parts [of the cou:try }. 
1804 W. Tennant Jad. Kecreat, (ed. 2) 1. 49 The internal 
navigation is conducted by the natives. 1821 J. Q. Apass 
in C. Davies etry. Syst ui. (1871) 166 The capacity of a 
ship..is ascertained by its internal cubical dimensions. 1855 
Macaunav /dist. Ling. xiv. III. 400 He was tormented by a 
cruel internal disease, 1867 SsiviH Saslor's Word-bh., [n- 
ternal contact ..in a transit of Mercury or Venus .. occurs 
when the planet is just within the sun’s margin. 

b. Anat. Situated away from the surface of the 
body, or nearer the median line: in names of ves- 
sels, nerves. etc. correlated with others called e.x- 
ternal (sec EXTERNAL A. 1b). 

1842 K.. Wu.son Anat. Vade JV. (ed. 2) 103 The Internal 
Lateral Ligament has no connection with the articulation of 
the lower jaw. 4rd. 348 The Internal iliac Vein is formed 
by vessels which correspond with the branches of the internal 
ihac artery. 1872 Mivart £lem. Anat, 182 On its inner 
side is a projection called the internal tuberosity. 1881 — 
Cat 213 The Internal Iliac, or hypogastric artery, dips down 
into the pelvis, 

ec. Ola remedy: To be taken internally. 

1799 Ved. rnd. 11. 300 He recommends external warmth 
.. but not internal stimulants. 

2. Pertaining to the inner nature or relations of 
anything, as distinguished from its relations to 
things external to itself; bclonging to the thing or 
subject in itself; intrinsic. 

Internal evidences evidence derived from what is con- 
tained in the thing itself .opp. to eaternal evidence: see 
Externnui. A. 4). 

1607 E. Grisistoxe tr. Goulart’s Mem. Hist. 393 This 
made nice to donbt, whether one by internal! principles, 
and of their owne corruption, might not become madde. 
1632 Massincrr & Firip Fatal Dewry iv. i, Atl the 
internal quality and habilinent of the soul. 1651 Daxttr 
Inf. Bapt. 73 Wis a two-fold respect of one and the same 
Church ; one as to the internal Essence, the other as to the 
external manner of existing. 1657 W. Rasp tr. Gasseniti’s 
Life Petrese 1,132 The internall goodnesse of the Sedidus 
.. decreasing. 1769 Funius Lett, xxvii. 127 The conduct 
of this minister carries with it an internal and convincing 
evidence against hin, 1818 Hlavtam A/rd. Ages (1855) I. 1. 
1. 2 nofe, It is by no means deficient in internal prohability. 
1871 Freeman //ist, Ess, Ser. 1. 1. 26 ‘The internal evidence 
for some statements renders them highly probable. 

b. Of or pertaining to the domestic affairs of a 
country, as distinguished from its relations with 
foreign countries. 

1795-8 Wetaincton in Gurw. Desf. (1837) 1. 3 Internal 
tranquillity prevailed throughout the Company's possessions. 
1849 Macautay //ist. ny. i. 1. 132 ‘Vhe colony had its own 
internal disputes, both national and religious. 1850 MoTLrEy 
Netherl, (1868) II, ix. 60 ‘Vo glance at the internal politics 
of the Republic. 1875 S1unss Coust, /dist. WT. xviii, 243 
In the task of defence against foreign foes and in the inain- 
tenance of internal peace. 

ce. Of a student: What has studied in one of the 
colleges of a university, as distinguished from an 
external student who is examined by the university 
but has studied elsewhere. 

1898 Daily Mews 20 July 6.3 Sir A. Rollit also tried to get 
rid of the words ‘Each coruneate and diploma shall state 
whether the candidate has passed as an internal or us an 
external student’. 

3. Of or belonging to the inner nature or life of 
man; pertaining to the mind or soul; mental or 
spiritual; inward; subjective. 

1sog Hawes ust. Pleas, xxiv. (title’, Of the five internall 
wittes. 1608 D, T. fess. Pod. §& Mor. 15), Passions are 
certaine internall acts, and operations of our soule. a 1631 
Deavton QO. AMlargaret tu De La loole 11 No object 
greets my soules internall cies, But divinations of sad ‘Trage- 
dies. 1671 Mitton Seasisont 1334 Of. Rezard thyself; this 
will offend them highly. Saas. Myself! my conscience, 
and internal peace. 1764 Gotwsm. 77'az. 270 Praise too 
dearly lov'd, or warmly sought, Enfeebles all internal 
strength of thonght. 1869 J. Martineau Zss. 11. 110 Sen- 
sations and ideas are both internal. 

+4. Intimate. Ods. rare — °. 

1616 Burtoxar, /uternal/, inward : 
teemed, or familiar with one. 

B. sé. 1. pl. ‘Vhe inward parts or organs; ‘in- 
wards’, entrails, 

1834 Jas. Witson Let. in Aen, v. 11859) 177 We. .counted 
his teeth and compared his internals with those of the 
common species. 

+2, Wed. (usually in £7.) A medicine or remedy 
to be taken internally. Oés. 

1694 Satmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 361/1 It is mostly nsed 
as an Internal in the Venereal Disease and all its Retinue. 
1704 F. Futter Wed. Gyn. Pref. (1711) 2 Internals do 
indeed mike up the far greatest part of the Meas of Cure. 
fhid, (1718) 4 Without the Use of Internals. 


verie deerely es- 
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INTERNATIONAL. 


3. Something belonging to the thing in itself; 
an intrinsic or essential attribute, quality, etc. 
(Usually, now always, in 72.) 

1652 Gaute JJagastrom, 80 Why should the planets have 
such influences upon externalls and accidentalls, that had 
none upon the internalls and essentialls? 1697 tr. Burgers: 
dicius his Logic 1, xviii. 71 ‘Vhe Internal of Oratory is to 
speak Ornately, and Accommodately to persuade; the Ex- 
ternal to persuade. 1709 SACHEVERELL Serut. 5 Nov.. 10 
The Exterior Fences to Guard the Internals of Religion. 
1884 Chr. Comm, 20 Mar. 536/2 The real sweets of life.. 
belong to the internals and subjectives of existence. 

+4. (Usually in 72) The inner nature, soul, 
spirit. Obs, 

«2 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 15 As for externals 
she was full blown, so was she for her internals grown ripe, 
and seasoned with adversity. 1651 tr. Life Father Sarfi 
(1676) 102 The Father Fulgentio that understood the inter- 
nals of the Father by a long practise. 17.. tr. Steeden- 
borg’s New Ferns. § 223 Mau is so created, that as to his 
internal he cannot die. ; 

Hence Inte‘rnalness, inwardness (Bailey vol. 
Teen 2)s 

Internality (intoma'liti). [f prec.: see 
-1Ty.} ‘The quality cr fact of being internal; in- 
wardness. 

1813 W. Tavior xg. Syronynts 193 Vhe internality of ac- 
tion which accompanies the signification of the word [gvoze]. 
1877 Hextny Avcdt. Jum, Ant, viit. 473 All ligaments are 
external, and their internality or externality is in respect of 
the hinge line. 1895 J. Kipp A/oral. 4 Relig. vi. 233 What 
specially concerns us meanwhile is the internality of these 
ideals, the fact that both lie within the self Phen 

b. with A/. An internal quality or characteristic. 

678 Monerie Personality w. (1886) 103 It is inconcciv- 
able how any number of associated internalities can ever 
produce the idea of externality. 

Internalization (intS:inalsizéifan).  [f- next 
+-AT10N.] ‘The action or process of internalizing ; 
an instance of this. 

1883 Century Mag. 479 Beauty is the joyful internalisation 
of outwardness. 18g0 J. H. Stiniixc Gifford Lect. iv. 69 
Nature is but the externalization of thought :—thought but 
the internalization of Nature. 

nternalize intSanilsiz), v.  [f Ixternan 
+ -12E.) trans. ‘To make internal; to give an 
inward or subjective character to. 

1884 Chicago Advance 14 Feb., Many of us. .internalize it 
(religion) too uruch. 

Internally (int3inali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-1.¥ 2.) In an internal manner; inwardly. 

1. In, on, or with respect to, the inside or interior 
(of a country, a house, ete., or esp. of the body). 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's F'r. Chirurg. 14/1 A wounde, 
cleansed, as well externallye as internallye. 1660 R. Cox 
Power & Subj. 71 By which [military discipline] nations 
are protected from foreign enemies. .religion, justice, peace, 
learning &c. are internally preserved. 1758 Wricut in 
Phil. Trans, 1.. 598 Salt of steel, taken internally. 1831 R. 
Ksox Cloguet’s Anat. 267 This muscle. .is situated inter- 
nally of the preceding and above it. 1866 J. G. Murpny 
Comm, Exod, xxvi.t ‘Vhe mansion..consists internally of 
a pavilion or set of teu curtains, 

2. With respect to the inner nature or 1elations 
of anything, esp. the internal affairs of a country, 
a state, etc. 

1791 Berks 7h. French AG. Wks. VIL 54 ‘There never 
Was scen so strong a governiuent internally as that of the 
French municipalities. 1826 Dicuy By oadst. fon, (1829) I. 
1, 251 Foreign enemies..to be prevented from preying upon 
cach internally agitated state. 1864 Bowrn Logie iv. 93 
A Concept is internally Distinct when we can fully enume- 
rate and clearly distinguish from each other all its original 
and essential Marks. 1867 Freeman -Vorm. Cong. 1. iit. 105 
Such communities. .were.. internally self-governed from the 
beginning. 

3. In, or with respect to, the mind or soul; men- 
tally or spiritually. 

1646 Sir I. Browne /’seeed. L:f, vu. iv. 345 That which is 
internally presented unto the understanding. 1665 Mati. 
Offer I. Help 95 Satan works externally .. but Inst inter- 
nally. 1766 Gotpss. Ife. It, xxiv, Would you have ine 
applaud to the world what my heart must internally con- 
demn? 1872 O. W. Homes /oct Breahf.t. vi. (1885) 136, 
I smiled internally, 

Internarial ‘intainériil), a. Anat. [f L- 
TER- 4a + L. ndré-s nostril + -au.]  Sitnated 
between the nostrils. 

1866 Owen in Aeader No. 163. 
tubercle. 

Internasal (intainzi-zal), a. Anat. [f. Intex- 
ga + L. nds-us nose: see Nasau.] Situated be- 
tween the divisions of the nose, or the nostiils: 
=prec.; more properly INTRANASAL, 

1866 Owes in Xeader No. 163. 152/2 Upon the internasal 
tnbercle, 1878 Bert Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat, 546 Vhe inter- 
nasal septum. . separates the nasal cavity into two portions. 

Internation (intainél-fan). OS. [n. of action 
from Inrexn v.) The action of ‘intcrning’: see 
INTERN 2, 3. 

1885 U.S. Conus. Rep. No, 534. 282 (Cent.) Importalions 
and internations which are made from the rst_of April .. 
throngh the frontier custom-house of Paso del Norte. 

International (intoinzfanal),@.(sd.) [INTER- 
4.) Iexisting, constituted, or carried on between 
different nations; pertaining to the relations be- 


tween nations. ; 
1780 Benruam Princ. Legisl. xvi. § 25 The law may Le, 
referred tothe head..of éaternationa/ jurisprudence, Note, 


152'2 This internarial 


INTERNATIONALISM. 


The word fvfernatonal, it must be acknowledged, is a new 
one; though, it is hoped, sufficiently analogous and intel- 
ligible. It is calculated to express, in a more significant 
way, the branch of law which goes commonly under the 
name of the daw af nations, 1801 W. Tavior in Monthly 
Mag. X1. 646 A. Comprehensive System of Civic Moraliy 
and International Obligation. 1814 Scott Haz. vi, Without 
being aware that the payment was an international concern. 
1838-9 Hattam //ist, Lit. VI. 1. iv. § 86. 173 The great 
science of international law, the determining authority in 
questions of right between independent states 1861 GoscHix 
For, Each. 11 The first element which we have to consider 
in discussing the Foreign Mxchanges is lo be found .. in 
international indebtedness, 1851 Augineer X1. 94.3 The 
Commipsioners for the International Exhibition of 1262 pro- 
pose to invite..tenders for the erection of the buildings. 
1872 Daily News 3 Oct, 2 What was international law? It 
was once very happily defined in the Zraes as the limit of 
the conscience of the strongest. 1883 /’ad/ Mad? G. 22 June 
6/2 An International yacht race was decided yesterday at 
Amsterdam in the North Sea. 

b. (with capital 7.) Belonging to the Inter- 
national Working Men's Association, a society 
founded in London in 1864, with the object of 
uniting the working classcs of all countries in the 
promotion of their interests by politizal action. 

1889 Wootsry Communism y Socialism 133 Vhe essence 
of the International movement ws a federal association, 
a combination of insvements in part already begun, with 
the social end in view of raising the ope atives up over 
avzainst the employers and capitalists, 1881 T. Kangue in 
Enceyel. Brit. XY, 189/1 Vhe International Working Men’s 
Association, commonly called the ‘International’, was formed 
at London in 1864. 1887 /én¢. NXIb. 215/1 In 1969 they 
founsled the ‘ social democratic working men’s party ,and.. 
sent representatives to the International congress at Basel. 

B.sb. a@ A person belonging to two different 
nations (¢. g. native of one and resident in another, ; 
one who takes part in an internattonal contest. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 8 Dec. 12 The bitterness against the 
neatrals is fearful, and will make the social position of all 
internationals very painful. 1895 MWesta. Gaz, 7 Feb. 7/2 
He has already taken part in eight international inatches. 
This does not, of course, compare with the record of several 
other internationals. 

b. \with capital 7.) =International Working 
Men's Association: see A. b; also, a member or 
adherent of this. 

1872 Mrs. Lyxn Linton Joshua Daviitson 1353 In the 
International and in other political societies which abound 
among the working inen. 1837 T. Kirker in Lacyet. Brit, 
XALL. 214/1 Of the International Marx was the inspiring 
and controlling head from the beginning. 

Interna‘tionalisim. [f prec. + -tsu.J In- 
ternational character or spirit; the principle of 
community of interests or action between different 
nations; sfec. (with capital 7) the doctrine or 
principles of the International Working Men's 
Association. 

1877 M. M. Grasxr Sv. Vail xt, Its internationalism was 
the feature that struck you first. 1886 /ad/ J/at/G. 26 Aug. 
3/2 If this should be the sole fruit of this year’s conference 
the interests of internationalism in labour will have been 
very considerably advanced. 1888 Str C. Moncrigrr srhid. 
11 Sept. 4 ‘1 On a par with most of the others which inter- 
nationalism has devised for the welfare of Egypt. 1895 
Thinker VAY. 536 Internationalism is the only virtue that 
comports with peace. 1898 Daily News 27 July 6/2 The 
preacher of the Four Commandments (non-Resistance, Chas- 
tity, Labour, Universal Brotherhood, otherwise Interna- 
tionalism). < 

Interna‘tionalist. [fas prec. +-ist.] a. 
An advocate of or believer in internationalism ; 
spec. a member of or sympathizer with the Inter- 
national Working Men's Association. b. One 
versed in international law. 

1864 Wenster, /wternationalis!, one who advocates the 
principles of international law. 1876 Fawcett /’ol. ficou. 
(ed 5) 11. xi. 285 The idea most prevalent amongst Inter- 
Nationalists, and other modern Socialists, is the immediate 
purchase of the land by the state. a 1882 .V. Brit. Rez, 
(O.:, In the days of Elizabeth, the publicists of lingland, 
both as constitutionalists and internationalists, in so far as 
international law was then understood, had nothing to fear 
from a comparison with their continental rivals, 

Internationality. [fas prec.+-1Ty.] In- 
ternational quality. condition, or character. 

1864 Daily Tel. 7 June, Of course, a French race-course 
is not like an English one. Internationality is not yet so 
perfect. 188: T. Harpv Laodicean II. vi. v. 262 From a 
representative of the new aristocracy of internationality to 
a representative of the old aristocracy of exclusiveness. 1881 
J. Pacet Addr. Intern, Med. Congr. in Nature No. 614. 
308 Let our internationality be a clear abiding sentiment, 
to be, as now, declared and celebrated at appointed times, 
but never to be forgotten. 


Interna‘tionalize, v. [f. as prec. + -1ZE.] 
trans. To vender international in character or use ; 
sfec.in mol. Politics, to bring (a country, territory, 
etc,’ under the combined government or protection 
of two or more different nations. 

1864 Wenster, /uternationalize, to make international ; 
to cause to affect or pertain to the mutual relations of two 
or more nations; as, to internationalize a war. 1883 Cov- 
temp. Rew. June 769 An earnest appexl to the Government 
at Berlin to unite with England in internationalizing the 
Congo. 1884 19'/ Cent. Oct. 627 Comte, Mill, and Herbert 
Spencer have internationalised the word [Sociology]. | 1885 
Spectator 30 May 693/2 The Suez Canal must be inter- 
nationalised and confided to the Khedive. 1897 STEap in 
Contemp. Rev. Sept. 431 Aninternationalising of the eoples 
-. based not on coinpetition but on co-operation. 
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llence Interna:tionaliza‘tion, the action of in- 
ternationalizing. 

1871 Contemp. Kev. Dec. 95 Internationalisation is even 
now a great, though as yet but insufficiently recognised 
actuality. 1882 b. lice in 19/4 Cent. Aug. 173 The inter- 
nationalisation, if I may: use the word, ofkigypt. 1884 7fmes 
(weekly ed.) 31 Oct. 19/2 Questions affecting the inter- 
nationalization of the Congo, the Niger, and uther fields of 
commerce. 

Interna‘tionally, a/v. [f.as prec. +-1¥2.] 
In an international manner; between or among 
different nations; with refirence to the mutual 
relations of two or morc nations. 

1864 ApM. Fitzroy in / ers, Zleur 32'2 Internationally 
there is now. regular meteorologic correspondence. 1883 
Sire C. Ditke Sf. Ho. Comm. 11 May, They had no 
cise internationally against the Government of Spain, 
1891 Law Vines NCI. 225/1 A contract by a foreigner 
with a rebel State which has not been internationally recog- 
nised. 

Interne, variant of INTERN a. 

+ Internecate, v. Obs. rare—°. 
of L. zafernecare to kill off, destroy.] 
So t+ Interneca'tion. 


[f. ppl. stein 
See quot.) 


1623 CocktRam, /uternecate, to kill all. /aternecation, 
a slaughter where none escape. 

Interneciary (intoin/fidri), a2. rare. [f. L. 
internect-um \ sce below) +-AnY,) = INTERNECINE. 

1846 Worcrsitr cites MackiNTosu. 

Internecinal intomessmal , a. zare. [f. 1. 
tnternecin-us \NTERNECINE + -AL.] Destructive, 


deadly; =INTERNECINE 1. /stlernecinal war, war 
to the death. 

1846 WoarcesTFR cites Qu. Rew. 1862 Mrrivate Kom. 
fon fp. 1865! VID. Ix. 260 The Jews could not have main- 
tained their internecinal war against Rome. had not their 
social system been very diflerent. 1875 — Gev. //ist. Rome 
Ix. (1877' 575 He proclaimed internecinal war against the 
Christian Somety. 

Internecine intoim/sin, -sain\, a. fad. L. 
inte: necin-us murderous, destructive, f. zrfernect- 
um slaughter, destruction, f. zfernecdre + sec next. 

App. first used as a rendering of 1. ruterneciunm bellunt, 
in Iutler’s Hudibras \to which also is due the unetymo- 
logical pronunciation, instead of fate*rnécinc), On this 
authority entered by Johnson in his Dictionary, with an 
incorrect explanation, due to association with words like 
interchange, intercommunion, etc. in which futer- has the 
force of ‘mutual’, ‘each other’, From J. the word has 
come into later dictionaries and 1gth c. use, generally in 
the Johnsonian sense.] 

1. orig. Deadly, destructive, characterized by 
great slaughter. /uflernecine war, war for the 
sake of slaughter, war of extermination, war to 
the death. 

1663 Be tier //xd.1.i. 774 Th’ Egyptians worshipp’d Dogs, 
and for Their Faith made internecine fed. 1674 fierce and 
zealous] war. 1843 GLapstTone Géean, V. i. 60 Rome has 
written on her banners. .the alternatives only of internecine 
war or absolute surrender. 1853 Kinesiey //sfatia Pref. 9 
Contending against that Gospel in which it had recognised 
--its internecine foe. 1878 Bosw. Ssutn Carthage 170 The 
war was henceforward, in the literal sense of the word, 
internecine. 

2. esf. ‘In modem use., Mutually destructive, 
aiming at the slaughter or destruction of cach 


other. 

1755 Jounxson, /wternecine, endeavouring mutual destruc- 
tion, 1837 Cartyie Fr. New. I. in. iv, The real death- 
grapple of war and internecine duel, Greek meeting Greek. 
1859 TENNENT Cry/on I1. 24 An internecine war now raged 
for years in Ceylon. 1868 Kincsteyv Christen. Day 62 
Living things Compete in internecine greed. 1875 BexxeTt 
& Dver Sachs’ Bot, 833 ‘ The internecine war ', he ]Nageli] 
say's, ‘is obviously most severe between the species and 
races that are most nearly related’. 1882 Farrar £arly Chr. 
I. 556 Kight thousand Zealots, who stabbed each other in 
internecine massacre. 

Internecion (intom7fon). rare. fad. L. tn- 
ternectén-ent massacre, slaughter, f. 2vzternecare to 
kill, destroy, f. gz/er (as in zterire to perish, 77- 
terfictre to destroy) + necare to kill.) Destruction, 
slaughter, massacre. 

16:0 Br. Carieton Furisd. 240 Hauing had their whole 
army brought vnto Internecion at Abdua. 1658 Pinttips, 
(nternecion, 2 mal:ing a universal slaughter, or utter de- 
stroying. a 1677 Have Prin. Orig. Man. u. ix. 215 Ly the 
Spaniards in the West Indies, the numbers of Internecions 
and Slaughters would exceed all Arithmetical Calculation. 

b. zmprop. Mutually deadly conflict. 

1893 Mest. Gas. 19 June 2/1 Unless biassed by such 
paltry prejudice as that of religious or racial internecion. 

Internecive (intoin7‘siv’,@. rare. [ad. L. in- 
ternecivus, a scribal) var. of zzternecinis INTER- 
NECINE.] = INTERNECINE 2. 

1819 Syp. Smitu Js. (1859) I. 2552 An internecive war 
between the gamekeepers and marauders of game. 1847 
Grote Greece 1. xxxi. IV. 210 The precise index of that 
growing internecive hostility. 1853 G. S. Fauer Keviv. Fr. 
Emp. 51 The latter scenes of this internecive war. 

+Interne-ct, v. Obs. fad. L. tnternect-cre 
to bind to each other. f. su/er between + sxectere 
to tie, knot.) /zazs. To interconnect. (In quot. 
humorously pedantic.) So + Interne’xion, -ne‘c- 
tion Oés., mutual connexion; interconnexion. 

1654 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. u. iv. § 1. 54 He 
coupled his own goodness and mans evils. by so admirable 
an internection that ev'n the worst parts of the chain drew 
some good after them. 1708 Mottrux Xatelais v. xxiii, 


INTERNODIUM. 


Your frequently experimented Industry: internected with 
perdiligent Sedulity, and sedulous Perdiligence. 
Internet : see IntEN- pref. 1 b. 


Interneural (intamitie'ral), a. (s4.) Anaé.and 


Zool. [f. Intur- 42a + Gr. vevpoy nerve: sec 
NECRAL,J] ‘Situated between nerves, or between 


ueural spines or arches’ (Syd. Soc. /.ex.); applied 
spec. to the dermal spines or banes supporting the 
dorsal fin-rays in fishes cf. INTERSPINAL’. b. as 
sb, ( pl.) = Interneural spines. 

1846 [sce InteRwawat]. 1854 Owes Shed. § Teeth in Circ. 
Se. Organ, Nat, 1 18° The rest of the fins are single and 
median in position, and are due to folds of the skin, in which 
certain dermal bones are developed fur their supy ort. .those 
along the upper surface of the fish are culled ‘interneural 
spines * . those on the under surface are the ‘ interheinal 
spmes*, 1880 Gustuer Fishes 53 A series of flat spines 
called mterneurals, to which the spines and rays of the dorsal 
finy are articulated, are supported by the neural spines, 

tInterne’x, v. és. rare. [f. L. cuternex-, 
ppl. stem of dzternectere to bind together: cf. 
annex, connex,] =NTERNECT 2. 

@ 1618 SytivestEr /’anare(us 725 Their Vice and Vertues 
them so inter-nex, That scarce can one distinguish their 
h fleets. 

+Internigrant, a. Os. [ad.l.. zuternigrant. 
em ppl. a., from a verbal type *zzlergrare 10 be 
black at intervals.J So + Internigra‘tion. 

1656 Biount Glossegr , /nternigrant, having black inter- 
laced among other colours. 1658 Pincus, daternigration, 
a mingling of black. 

+Internity. Os. rare. [f. L. dutern-us Iy- 
TERNAL + -ITY; cf. externity.J The quality of 
being internal, inwardness ; someihing internal. 

1760-72 Hi. Brooker ool of Gat (1792) V. 189 The in- 
ternity of his ever-living light kindled up an eaternity of 
corporal irradiation. 

Internment intssnmént’. [f. InteRs v. 2 
+ -MENT.] ‘The action of ‘interning’; confine- 
ment within the limits of a corntry or place. 

1870 Sfecfator 24 Dec. 1534 Two months’ imprisonment 
or internment in a fortress. 1871 Darly News 30 Jan., It 
inay be hoped that internment in their own capital is all 
the confinement the army of I’aris will have to submit to. 

Interno-, mod. combining adverbial lorm of 
L. gnternus INTERNAL: as in Interno-medial 
(intd snopmi-dial’, Interno-me‘dian, aajs. Lufom., 
situated within the mcdian vein or nervure, or be- 
tween the internal and median nervures, of the wing. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp, /intomol. 11. 374 Anal Area. All that 
part of the wing which in Diptera hes between the interno- 
inedial nervure .. and the posterior margin, /éid. 376 Vhe 
Interno-medial Nervure. {he fourth principal nervy ure. 

Internodal intoinddal, a. ot. and Zool. 
(f. Inter- 4a41.. nddus :- gnodus| knot, Nowe: 
cf. nodal} Situat d between nodes; belonging to 
or constituting an internode, 

1835 Linpiey /utrod. Bot, (1848) 1. 167 The vascular con- 
nection of the internodal spaces, 1853 G. Jounston Vad. 
fist. fi. Bord. 1.86 He who is musically inclined converts 
an internodal piece lof dugetica sytvesiris) into a whistle 
or flute. ' 

Internode (intoimdud). 
‘see below .J 

1, ot. That pait of a stem or branch intervening 
between two of the nodes or knots from which the 


leavés arise. 

1667 Phit. Trans. 11. 4&6 Canes, so biz, that they can 
inake as many Barrels of them, as they have internodes. or 
Joynts. 1727 Braotry Fan. Dict. s.v. Carnation, Cutting 
half thro’ a joint, and splitting the Internode npwards half 
way to the other Joint above it. 1863 Darwis in Life 
(182 314 The climbing of all plants yet examined ts the 
sinple result of the spontaneous circulatory moveinent of 
the upper internodes. 

2. Zool. and Anat, A slender part (as a bone, or 
a portion of the neural cord of an arthropod, or of 
the stem of a polyzoan) intervening between two 
nodes or joints; each bone ofa finger or toe. 

172z Quincy Lex. Piysico-Med. (ed. 2) 2 Descending 
over the first Internode of the said Finger. 1744 Parsons 
Muscular Motion i. 26 note in hil. Trans. XLII, That 
they divide them {muscular fibres] thus into ladders at 
equal Internodes, we must deny. 1826 Kiruv & Spe. £x- 
tomot. \V.xxxvii. 9 At the union of the [neural] chords .. a 
knot or ganglion is usually formed, and an alternate succes- 
sion of internodes and ganglions commonly follows to the 
end, 1870 RottEston dato, Life 73 The Polyzoary is plant- 
like, erect, calcareous, dividing dichotomously, the inter- 
nodes articulating by flexible chitinous bands. 1885 F. 
Warser Phys. Expression ix, 155 Vhe individual bones of 
the fingers and thumb are termed ‘internodes’. 

+Interno‘dial, a. Ods. rare. [f. next +-sL.J 
=INTERNODAL. So + Interno‘dian a. } 

1657 Toutixson Kenou's Disp. 270 Its root extends itself 
with internodian genicles. 1658 Sir I. Drowxt Gare. 
Cyrus iii. 158 The internodial parts of Vegetables .. are 
contrived with more uncertainty. iz, i 7 

|| Internodium (intainddidm). Pl.-ia. Now 
rare. [L.,f. inter between + uddus hnot; cf. z- 
tercolumnium, interlunium, etc.: see INTER- 3.] 
=INTERNODE. (erron. A joint.» 

1644 Evetyn Diary 17 Noy., At tbe internodium of the 
transept ri-es y¢ cupola. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. t 31 
The Wasp-Locust .. hath two horns, made of five or six 
internodium’s very pretty to behold. 1681 tr. IJ ¢//is’ Kew. 
Med. Wks. Vocab., Internodia, between the joynts or 
knots, as the spaces in a ratoon cane between the joynts or 


fad. L. zuternddium 


INTERNUCLEAR. 


knots. 1699 ‘Misaurus’ //ononx Gout in /farl. Altisc. 
(1809) Il. 47 When that same tophous mass shall lodge in 
the internodia of your Worship’s bones. 1856-8 W. CLark 
Van der tloeven'’s Zool. \.83 Shaft with jointed axis, nodes 
horny .. internodia stony. — - 

Internuclear (-ni#kli1), a. Anat. [Iy- 
TER- ga.] a Situated between nuclci. b. Situ- 
ated between the two nticlear layers-of the retina. 

1878 A. M. Hasuttos Nerv. Dis. 274 The internuclear 
spaces were filled with wavy connective tissue, 188: M1- 
vart Cat 293 he inter-granular, or internuclear layer. 

+I-nternunce!. Os. Also -nonce. [a. I. 
tnternonce (16-17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. z1- 
ternuntius -nuncius). see INTERNUNCIUS.] =IN- 
TERNUNCIO, 

1647 Haumonp Power of Keys iv. 100 He was call’d.. 
Apostolus also, an intercessor or internunce betwixt them. 
1661 Evetys Fusifueginm Misc. Writ. (1805) 1. 217 ‘The 
internunce and interpreter of prudence. 1686 £.vfos. Doctr. 
Ch. Eng. xxxiv, Complaint was made .. first_to the Inter- 
nonce, then to his Holiness himself. [1847 Disrart /an- 
cred v1. xi, 1 shall make a representation to the Internonce 
at Stambool.)} 4 

+I-nternunce 2. Oés. rare. [ad. L. tuter- 
nuntium medium, means: see prec.] Medium of 
intercommunuication. 

1674 Evetyn Nazic. § C. § 19 Intelligence is convey’d 
by the Inter-nunce of Pidgeons trained up for the purpo-e. 

Internuncial (intamznfial), a. [f. as next 
+-AL.] Having the function of conveying mes- 
sages between two parties, etc. ; used jig. of the 
nerves as the organs of communication betwcen 
different parts of the system. 

1845 Topp & Bowman Phys. -tuat, 1. 203 ‘The threads of 
fibrous matter which pass to or from it are called nerves. 
The latter are internuncial in their office, 1860 SpexcEr 
Ess., Social Org. 1. 303 1a the simplest organisms, there is 
no ‘internuncial apparatus as Hunter styled the nervous 
system. 1874 Carpenter Jfent. I’hys. 1. it. § 44 (1879) 44 
A Nervous system, whose action may be purely inter- 
nuncial,—that of calling forth Muscular movements in re- 
spondence to the impressions made by: external agencies. 

Internu'nciary, @.rare. [f. L. tuternunti-us 
(see below) +-ary.] Of or pertaining to an inter- 
nuncio, messenger, or interpreter. 

1847 Blackw. Mag. LX1. 314 He interlarded his inter- 
nunelary discourse with a continual annotation of asides. 

Internunciate “-nenfie't), v. rare. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. ¢aternuntiare (-nunciére} to send 
messengers to and fro betwecn.] 7ntr. To convey 
messages between two parties. 

1655 DLount Glossogr., (nteruunciate, to §> in message 
between two parties. 

So Internuncia'tion (vare—°) ; Internu'ncia- 
tory a., relating to the conveyance of messages. 

1658 Puutuirs, /uternuntiation, a going or sending of a 
message between several parties. 1890 ]).axyns Nenophon 
1, p. cxxi, ote, All these internunciatory stories reveal a 
side of Greek character.. which ] hardly know how to name. 

+Internu‘nciess. Obs. rare. {irreg. f. 1y- 
TERNUNCE! or INTERNUNCIO + -Ess.] A female in- 
temmuncio or messenger. 

¢ 1611 Cnapman /diad xv. 140 Iris that had place Of inter- 
nunciess from the Gods. 

Internunceio (intoinz nfio). Also 7-tio. [ad. 
It. Zafernunsis, in Florio zzternuniio ‘a messenger 
that goeth betweene man and man’; ad. L. zuter- 
nuntius (-nunctius) > see next.] 

1. A messenger between two parties. 

1641 MiLtoy Aninady. xiii, Wks. (1851) 243 They onely 
are the internuntios or the go-betweens of this trim devis'd 
muumery. a 1655 Ussnrr Anz. (1658) 428 Vhoas..being 
sent from Rhodes by Dinon to Perseus as an internuncio. 
1769 Bourke Corr. (1344) 1. 196 Yownshend being a mutual 
friend, and having been. .an internuucio between you. 

2. An official representative or ambassador of the 
Pope at a foreign court in an interval during which 
there is no nuncio, or at a minor court to which no 
ntincio is sent. 

1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals 1. 11, 204 The Abbot was de- 
clar'd Internuntio to Brussels. 1682 News /r. France 37 
The Old resolute Pops sent _a Courier to France to the In- 
ternuntio with a Bull of Excommunication. 1705 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4130/2 The Pope's Inter-Nuncio, who resides at 

Srussels, is lately come hither. 1892 J. Morris Cath. Eng. 
21 The Internuncio at Brussels wrote to the Propaganda. 

3. A minister representing a government, esp. 
that of Austria. at the Ottoman Porte. 

1700 Rycaut fist. Turks 111. 195 The Polish Inter-nuntio, 
who from the beginning of the War had been kept under 
restraint at Constantinople, was now upon exchange for a 
Turk of quality, again set at Liberty. 1815 7zveddell’s 
Rent. 316 note, Yhe Austrian minister residing at tbe Oth- 
man Porte, with the peculiar title of ‘ Internuncio’. 

Hence Internu‘ncioship, the office or function 
of an internuncio or go-between. 

1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) V. 6 Several hillets 
passed between us.. by the internuncioship of Dorcas. 

Internuncius. [1.. in med. spelling, for 
cl.L. wndernuntius, {. inter between + nuntius 
messenger.) =prec. I. 

1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 176 They desired an 
Internuncins, a man like themselves, who might be as a 
mediator to go betwixt God and them. 1825 R. CutuBerrt- 
son Lect. Revelation i. 10 No ordinary minister..ever occu- 
pied the place of an internuncius between Christ and other 
prophets. 1867 Lecce Confucius (1877) 244 Trying to see 
the master without using the services of an izfernzucius. 
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Internuptial (intemz-pfal), a. [f. InTER- 2 
or 4+L. nuftie nuptials, marriage: ef. 2zptial.] 

1. Pertaining to intermarriage. 

1850 Grote Greece u. Wil. VII. 197 A quarrel. .about some 
alleged wrong in cases of internuptial connection. 

2. Intervening between two marriages or married 
States. 

1885 F. Hatt in Nation (N.Y.) XL. 257/1 Some few months 
of his internuptial disconsolateness. 1896 Edin. Kev. July 
63 During the internuptial period some imsigbt can be 
gained into the character of Sheridan. 

+Internu'ptials, s+. 7/. Obs. [f. as prec., 
after wzptrals.) =INTERMARRIAGE 1b. 

1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. / (1655) 7, 1 have heard some 
.. passionately ascribe Englands calamities to those inter- 
nuptials, and fetch that ireful stroke of divine Iustice. .from 
his marrying a Lady of mis-belief. : 

Interoceanic (i:ntardfienik), a [INTER- 
4b.] Situated between oceans; connecting two 
oceans, as a Strait or canal. 

1855 Hype Crarke Ang. Dict., Interoceanic. 1856 Sat. 
Rev. 11. 651/1 Englishmen ougbt to anticipate the ditficulty 
by insisting on due security: for the Inter-Oceanic passage. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Interoceanic, lying between 
two seas; a communication connecting two oceans—as a 
railway, road, etc. 1891: J. Winsor Colmmbus App. 573 
{They} had been misled by the broad estuary of the La 
Plata to think that it was really an inter-oceanic passage. 

Interocular, -olivary: see INTER- pref. 0. 

Interopercle (i:ntarops'ak’l). rave—°. Angli- 
cized form of INTEROPERCULUM. 

Interopercular (intarpsskimas, a. Jch- 
thyol, [f. nest + -ar; cf. ofercular.] Belonging 
to, or of the nature of, an interoperculum ; chiefly 
in inferopercular hone =\NTEROPERCULUM. 

1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Cire, Sc., Organ. Nat. \. 178 
The appendage in question consists of four bones ; the one 
articulated to the tympanic pedicle is called ‘ preopercular’ 
.. 3 the other three are, counting downwards, the ‘opercular’, 
..the ‘subopercular ’,..the ‘interopercular’. 1897 GUNTHER 
in Mary Kingsley 1. A/rica 700 Part of the interopercular 
Margin is spiny. ; mle Te 

|| Interoperculum (i:ntarpaskivldm). Jch- 
thyol, [1xrER- 2b.] One of the four bones norm- 
ally forming the gill-cover, esp. in teleostean and 
ganoid fishes; usually situated below the preoper- 
culnm, and partly between this on one side and the 
operculum and suboperculum on the other. 

1855 in Mayxe F.xfos. Lex. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man). 
xii. 10 ‘The male has its mouth and interoperculum fringed 
with a beard of stiff hairs. 1888 RoLtteston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 93 A series of membrane bones well developed 
in Teleoster and Ganoidei are attached to the posterior edge 
of the hyomandibular and quadrate bones. ‘These are the 
prae-operculum, the operculum, the sub-operculum, and the 
inter-operculum. They close in laterally the branchial cavity. 

Interoptic, -oscillate: sce InTER- 6, 1 b. 

Interorbital (intar,g-abital), @ Anat. [Is- 
TER- 4a.] Situated between the eye-sockets. 

1852 Daxa Crusé. 1. 420 Front abruptly narrower than inter- 
orbital breadth. 1859 R.F.Burton Centr. A/r. in Frnl. Geog. 
Soc. X XIX. 314 The hridge of the nose is rarely flat, tbough 
not without a deepening m the interorbital portion, and the 
eyes are wide apart. 1880 GUNTHER /ishes 38 ‘The space 
across the forehead, between the orbits, is called the inter- 
orbital space. 

Interosculant (intarp'skizlint), a2. [InTEer- 
2a: ef. next.] Interoseulating; forming a con- 
necting link (see quot.). 

1855 Kincstey Glancus, Peachia hastata, Belonging to 
what the long-word-makers call an ‘interosculant’ group, 
—a party of genera and species which connect families 
scientifically far apart. 

Interosculate intarskivle't), v. [f. IntTeR- 
1b+OscuLatTE, f. L.. dscu/are, -Gr7,to kiss.] intr. 
a. To interpenetrate or inosculate with each other. 
b. To form a connecting link between two groups 
(as between different gencra or species of animals 
or plants). 

1882 in Ocitvir (Annandale), 1885 Trans. Geol, Soc. 10 
Caverns which have yielded paliolithic tools interosculating 
with relics of several extinct Mammalian species. 1896 G. 
ALLEN in IWestom. Gaz. 18 Dec. 1/3 ‘Sir Nicholas Lombard’s 
set’ forms a well-marked nucleus in the interosculating 
system of London Society. 5 

Interosculation (i:ntargskimdé'fan). [n. of 
action from prec.] The action or fact of inter- 
osculating. a. Interpenetration of two things or 
sets of things; inosculation. b. Connexion of two 
things (e.g. distinct speeies) by something inter- 
mediate. 

1883 G. ALLEN in A nowledge 6 July 1/2 The hawkweeds.. 
display just this close interosculation of species. 1889 GEIKIE 
in Nature 19 Sept. 487/2 The dovetailing and interoscu. 
lation of boulder-clay with aqueous deposits are explained 
by the relation of the ice to the surface over which it flowed. 

Interosseal (intorp's/al), a. Anat. [f.as next 
+-AL.] =next. 

1805 Caruiste in Phil. Traus. XCVI. 11 Interosseal 
muscles, which close the rays. 183: R. Knox Cloguet’s 
Auat. 694 The Interosseal Artery ..comes from the posterior 
part of the ulnar. .and is always of considerable size. 

Interosseous (intarip's?9s), a. Anat. [f. In- 
TER- 4a + L, os, oss- bone, osse-us bony + -ous. 
Cf. mod.L. zn/erosseé pl. the interosseons muscles. ] 
Situated between bones; said of various ligaments, 
muscles, nerves, and vessels. 


INTERPEL. 


1745 Phil. Traus. XLI11. 408 The interosseous Ligament 
of the Os Pudis. 1759 /bid. LI. 783, 1 afterwards electrified 
..the interosseous muscles. 1840 G. V. ELtis Anat. 423 
The posterior interosseous artery, arising from the common 
interosseous trunk opposite the tubercle of the radius in the 
front of the forearm, passes to the posterior part above the 
interosseous membrane. 1872 Mivart L£lem. Anat. 303 
The fibula and the interosseous membrane connecting that 
bone with the tibia. 

Interpage (inteapedg\,v. [Ivver-1.] srans. 
To print or insert on intermediate pages. 

1858 Sat, Nev. V. 5412 An abridgment of the story .. 
(interpaged with the original), 1880 Atheneum 23 Dec. 
867/2 The play .. is to be puhtished in the original, with an 
interpaged English translation. 1888 /é4d. 24 Nov. 707/t 
[In the first Shakspeare folio} ‘Troilus and Cressida’ is 
interpaged between histories and tragedies. 

+Interpa‘le, v. Oss. [f. lyrer- 1+ Pare @.] 

1. trans. To divide by pales, as in Heraldry ; to 
alternate in vertical divisions. 

1553 DrexvE Q. Curtins vi. Piij, He ware upon his head 
a Diademe of purple, interpaled with white. 

2. =IMPALE v. 2. 

a 1657 Lovrtacr /.2casta (1864) 10 Interpale their browes 
with Hourishing bayes. . 

Interpapacy, -papillary, -parenchymal: 
see INTER- Pref. 

Interparenthetical (intosperénpetikal), a. 
[f. INTER- 4.2 + parenthesis, after parenthetical.) 
Enclosed within parentheses. So Interparen- 
the'tically adzv., by way of parenthesis. 

1852 Smepiey 1. Arundel vi. 53 And be it observed 
interparenthetically that we use the theatrical metaphor 
advisedly. 1877 [/ 072d VII, 54 A long involved interparen- 
thetical sentence which may be comprehensible on paper 
requires a trgmendous effort to read aloud. 

Interparietal (-piraiial), a. (s6.) Anat. 
[inter- 4a.] Situated between the right and left 
parietal bones of the skall. 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 254/2 The interparietal suture 
of the human skull. /ééd. 473/2 ‘Vhe interparietal bone. is 
considerable in the dogs. 1886 Syx/. Soc. Lex. s.v.. Romité 
and others consider that the interparietal bone of mammals 
is represented in inan by the whole of the upper squamous 
and non-cartilaginous part of the occipital bone. 

B. sé. The interparictal bone; in fishes, ‘the 
median bone of the posterior part of the roof of 
the skull, now generally called swpraoccipital’ 
(Cent. Dict.). 

Interparlance, -parlee, -parley, obs. forms 
of EXNTERPARLANCE, ctc. 

1610 W. Fotkincuam Art of Survey i. ili. 51 By oppor- 
tunity for. .intercourse of passage for Commerce, and inter- 
parlée for Converse. 

Interparliament, -ary, -paroxysmal: sce 
InTER- pref. 

+Interpa‘ss,7. Os. Also s5entir-. [ME. 
a. OF. entrepasser to pass; in later tse prob. in- 
dependently f. IntER- 1+Pass v.] intr. To pass 
between, to pass from one to another. 

¢1450 Ales lin 407 Gawein hym smote in entirpassinge 
thourgh the helme tothe sculle. 1591 Horsry 77vaz. (Hak- 
luyt Soc.) 265 Some imbassages hathe interpassed of late 
years more abusivly then comocious. 1620 SHELTON 
Quéx. IV. xaxi. 242 Divers Compliments..did mutually 
interpass between Don Alvaro and Don Quixote. 

b. To come to pass meanwhile. 

1613-18 Dasiet. Coll. ist. Eng. (1621) 47 Many skirmishes 
interpassed .. but in the end a treaty of peace was pro- 
pounded. ; ; 

+Interpassa‘tion. Ods. rare—°.  [n. of action 
from INTERPASS 7@. (in sense ‘to pass between’) : cf. 
OF, entrepassé ‘interlaced’ in Godef.).] 

1706 Puintirs (ed. Kersey), /7 lerpassatiou (among Apothe- 
caries), the stitching of Bags at certain distances, to prevent 
the Drugs contained therein from falling together in a heap. 

+Interpau'se, 7. Obs. rare. In6 enter-. [f. 
Inten- 1+ Pause v.] itr. ‘To panse in the midst 
of something. 

1534 MorE Com, agst. Trib. Wks. 1160/2 In talkynge so 
Jonge together withoute enterpausyng betwcne. Lbid., 
Manye woordes. .spoken.. without enterpausmg. 

+ I-nterpause, 5). Oss. rare— 1, [IntER- 2a.] 
A pause between or in the course of something. 

1599 Daniet Civ, Hears v. Ixavi, Giuing an interpause to 
pride and spight, Which breath’d but to break out with 
greater might. 

Interpave, -peal, -pectoral, 
see INTER- pref. 

Interpel (intezpe'l), 7. Now only in Se. Law. 
Also 4 enterpele, 7 interpell (-peal). [ad. 1. 
interpella-re to interrupt by speaking, f. inter be- 
tween + fe//are, secondary form of fe//cre to drive. 
Cf. F. interpeller (14th c. in Godet.).] 

+1. ¢rans, To appeal to; to petition, Obs. 

1382 Wyceiir Deut, xxv. 7 She shal enterpete [Vulg. z/e7- 
fellabit) the move men thur3 birth [1388 sche schal axe the 
greetere men in birthe}. 1591 K. rece Eleven Serm, N vb, 
So every one of you... interpel God continuallie, be impor 
tune suiting. : ; 

+2. To interrnpt (a person) in speaking ; to break 
in on or disturb. Ods. ; 

1541 [Eyor /age Gov. 165 The emperour .. interpelted 
Lupus, and commaunded hym to enter into his narracion 
@1637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Eupheme ix.jo Why should 
my tongue, or pen Presume to interpell that fulnesse? ¢ 1645 
Howett Lett. I. v1. i, No more now, for I am interpell’d by 


-peduncular: 


INTERPELLANT. 


many businesses. 1647 H. Morr Soug of Soul 1. m1. xxxi, 
Here one of us began to interpeal Old Mnemon. 

3. Sc. Law. ‘Vo intercept, cut off, prevent, 

1722 A. Vennecuix Mist, Blue Blauket 77 (Jam.) Inter- 
pelling the judges of justiciary from proceeding against 
them for their riot. 1809 /irshkine’s Princ. Sc. Law 74 Yhe 
notification must be also made at the bride's, in order to 
interpel persons froin contracting with ler. 1856 -tct 19 
20 Viet. c. 91 § 1 Au _arrestment executed to attach the 
effects of u debtor, as in the hands of a person out of Scot- 
land, shall not he held to have interpelled such person from 
paying to the original creditor. 


Interpellant (intospe lant). (a. F. tuterpel- 
fant, pr. pple. of tnderfeller, ad. L. interpellare : 
see prec.) One who addresses an interpellation 
in the Ireneh or other foreign Chainber). 

1869 J'ai Mall G. 9 July 5 None of the interpellants are 


enemies to the dynasty. 1899 Daily News 13 July 5,6 The 
iuterpellant in to-day’s sitting of the Reichstag. 

Interpellate intaipe'le't), v.  [f ppl. stem 
of L. tuterpedl-dre: see INTERVEL.] 

+1. ¢rans. To interrupt (a person) in speaking ; 
hence, to break in on or interrupt (a process or 
action). Ods. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer's Bk. Physicke 302/x Applye.. 
a green Oaken leafe theron, and that will mterpetiate the 
resanatione therof as lonye as ther is anye vVenoun therin, 

2. To address an interpellation to a minister in 
the I‘rench or other Chamber. Also aéso/, 

1874 Lapy Hernert tr. //Wbner’s Rauble (1878) 11. iv. 
320, 1 have been told that when thus interpellated, these .. 
have not always refused their advice. 1885 Law Times 
28 Mar. 384/1 The Government will be interpellated pon 
the subject at an early date. 1898 Daily .Vews 8 Sept. 5/5 
M. Mirman, another Socialist, will interpellute on Colonel 
Ilenry’s suicide. 

+Interpellate, p//. a. Obs. rare. [ad. 1. 
tnterpellal-us, pa. pple. of tnlerpellares see Ix- 
TEItPEL.) Appealed to; interrupted. 

1447 Bokenuam Seyntys (Roxb.) 161 Cryst, wych iuge 
was interpellat,. ageynys lyr sustrys acusacyoun He fonde 
a resonable excusacyoun. 1604 R. Caworey Sable -1lph., 
Juterpellate, disturbed, hindered. ; 

Interpellation (i-ntaipelé'fan). (ad. 1. fn- 
terpellalion-em, n, of action from tuterpeliire. see 
Intenvet. The English uses became obsolete 
before 1700; it has been re-introdueed from Ir. in 
sense 5 inthe 1gthe.] ‘The aetion of interpellating 
or of interrupting by question or appeal. 

+1. The action of appealing to or entreating ; 
pleading, intereession. Odés. 

1526 Siler, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 243 Makyng .. inter- 
pellacyon & pletynge for vs before y? father of heuen. 1542 
Brcos Pathw. Prayer in Early Wks, (Parker Soc.) 16) 

sy the importunity of her interpellation and hearty request. 
x6rz Ainswortn lanot, Ps. iv. 2 Appeale, interpellation or 
intercession. 1650 Jer. Tavior /Joly Living 4» Dying 1. 
it, $ 4 (1870) 348 For whose interest the Spirit makes inter- 
pellations with groans and sighs nuutterable. a 1670 Hacker 
Ceut, Serm. (1675) 1012 ‘The personal complaint of the Souls 
under the Altar, and not the interpellation of their injuries. 
+2. A summons, citation. Oés. 

1599 Fenton Guicciard. it. 140 Vo put the Duke of Mylan 
in contumacie, it were necessarie to haue interpellation. 
1726 AviirrE Parergon 180 In all Extra-judicial Acts, one 
Citation, Monition, or Extra-judicial Interpellation is suffi- 
crent, 

+3. The aetion of breaking in upon with speech 
or otherwise; interruption. Ods. 

r6rr Sprev Vist, Gt Brit. 1x. vi. $ 23. 490 The Arch- 
bishop had enjoyed the same for a long time, without inter- 
pellation or disturbance. 1640 Br. Hau Apisc. Ep. Ded. 
5, 1 had need to crave pardon of your Majestie for the bold- 
ness2 of this interpellation. 1647 H. Moke Song ef Sond 1. 
tt, xliv, Good Sir, I crave pardon If so I chance to break 
that golden twist You spin, by rude interpellation, 1668 
— Div. Dial uw. x. (1713) 119 So frequent and palpabte 
Interpellations in humane affairs would take away the Use- 
fulness of both, 1829 Laxpor /fiks. (2846) 11. 23/2 Such 
writers have contined their view. .to.. sophistic reasonings, 
and sarcastic interpellations. 1834 {sce INTERLOCATION x]. 

4. Sc. Law. Prevention, hindrance. Cf. InTER- 
PEL 3. 

1814 cf 54 Geo. //1, c. 137 § 3 mtargin, Arrestments at 
Market Cross, &c. no sufficient interpellation, 

5. The action of interrupting the order of the day 
(in the French or other foreign legislative Chamber) 
by asking from a Minister an explanation of some 
matter belonging to his department. 

It may lead to a debate and division, and thus answers 
both to ‘asking a question’ in the British House of Com- 
mons. and to a ‘motion for the adjournment of the House’ 
in order to call attention to a matter of urgency, 

1837 Caruvte Fr. Rev, Por: iii, He is standing at bay: 
alone ; exposed to an incessant fire of questions interpella- 
tions, objurgations. 86x Sat. Rev. 22 June, The last in- 
vention in thts way is the word ‘interpellution , When an 
Opposition member of a foreign Parliainent asks _a question 
of a Minister, he is said to‘ put an interpellation’. 1867 
Aforu, Star 28 Jan., If you put a question in the House of 
Commons you cannet have a debate. But an ‘interpelta- 
tion’ is really equivalent to our ‘motion’. It always opens 
with a long speech, und usually leads to a long debate. 
1893 Vatiou (N.Y.) 9 Feb. 99/3 Vhe interpeltations already 
announced are numerous. a . 

Interpellator (intaspeléi-ttar).  [a. L. ¢urer- 
pellitor, agent-n. from tnterpellare: see INTERPEL.] 
Oue who interpellates : +a. An interrupter (04s.). 
b. One who addresses an interpellation. 

1623 Cockeram, Juterpellator, which interrupts. 1859 Sat. 
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Re, VLU. 568/1 The Cabinet is enjoying rest from the 
awkward interruptions of Parliamentary interpellators. 1881 
Daily News 8 Nov. 5/5 Ruinours circulated by extreme 
Radical journals that he was only a complaisant interpel- 
lator. 

+Interpe'nd, 7//. a. Ols. rare. [f. IntER- 1 

+ PEN v! qpa. pple. penned, pend, pentl).) Shut 
in, confined, or enclosed between. 

1621 G. Sanpvs Ovid's Alet, ww. (1626) 76 Thus, while they 
[the Mencides} corners seeke, thin films extend From lightned 
lims, with small Leams inter-pehd [feauesgue tucludunt bra. 
chia penne). [Vhe ‘small beams’ are the long slender meta- 
carpal bones between which the ‘thin film’ of a bat's wing 
is stretcled.] 

Interpendent, a. sb. [IntEn- 20] 

+1. Hanging between two things, courses, €te. ; 
hesitant, undecided. Ods. rare. 

1708 Hrif, Afel/o No. 12. 2'2, 1 am still interpendent. 

2. =INTERDEVENDENT. rare. 

1855 Baitey oVystic, etc. 57 Interpendent harmonies of 
song. 

+ B. sé. One who hangs between; one who 
belongs to neither of two parties. In quot. with 
play on /udefendent.) Obs. 

1647 Warp Sip. Cobler 37, 1 am neither Presbyterian, 
nor plebsbyterian, but an Interpendent. . 

Interpe‘netrable, a. [Ixrex- 2a.] Capable 
of ninttal penetration. 

1860 J. Youns /*rov!, Reason 74 Wt is not in the nature of 
things, that these qualities should be interpenetrable or con- 


vertible,  . 
interpenetrant (intaipen/rind, a. [f. Is- 


qEMt- 2a + L. fenetrdnt-em, pr. pple. of fenelrure 
to penetrate.) Interpenctrating. 

1839 Haiey Festus vi. (1852) 81 With these .. I nix and 
serve All with each order interpenctrant. 1882 1.. Firrcunr 
in .Valore XXV gy 2 The twin plane of the two interpene- 
trant tetrahedra. 

Interpenetrate \intoipenftrei , v. [IN- 
TEI- 1.) 

1. ¢rans. To penetrate between the parts or par- 
ticles of (anything); to penetrate thoroughly; to 
pass through and through, permeate, pervade. 

1818 Suricey Auvan. (ills 313 Living things .. And nry 
spirit... Interpenetrated lie Dy the glory of the sky. 1825 
Cont rivce States. Ian. (1858 1. App. BB. 458 It follows, 
that reason... must be interpenetrated by a puwer, that re- 
presents the concentration of all in each. 1834 Mipwin 
Anyler in Wales 1. 59 ‘The water is everywhere interpene: 
trated by air, which the fishes breathe. 1872 Huxtry /‘dys. 
vi. 144 The food. .thus becomes interpenetrated .. with the 
salivary Aitid. 1883 Contemp, Kev. Nov. 645 Greeks, Ko- 
ans, Arabs, and Levautines interpenctrating the country. 

b. rnir. 

1879 D. M. Wantacrk Australas. xiv. 269 Owiag to the 
great amount of sea which interpenctrates among the 
islands. 

2. intr. To penctrate each other; to unite or 
uingle by mutual penetration, 

1809-10 CoreriwGe Friend (1850) 1. xiii. 119 Law and 
religion thus interpenetrating neutralized each other. 1820 
Surtrry Is, of Sea 120 At one gate Vhey encounter, but 
interpenetrate. 1870 Batpw. rows Eccl, Truth 278 No 
order keeps to itself, they all interlock and interpenetrate. 

b. érans, Vo penetrate reciprocally, 

1843 Trencu five Serum. Caubr. 43 Sin and suffering do 
ever interpenetrate one another. 1873 Sysonps Grk. Poets 
ii. 61 ‘Khe influence of love and harmony kept the elements 
joined and interpenetrated. 1875 Crott Climate 4 T. xiii. 
219 he polar current and the Gulf-stream are mutually 
interpenetrated. 1884 E.xposttor Jan. x8 ‘Iwo main spheres 
of thought .. overlapping and interpenetrating each other. 

3. Arch. (rans. and intr.) To appear as if pene- 
trating or passing through a moulding, ete. See 
INTERPENETRATION 3. 

3840 Wittis in Gwilt Arclrt. (1876) 933 Knobs .. which 
really represent the Gothic base of a square mullion on the 
same plinth with the hollow chamfered mullion, and inter- 
penetrating with it. 1854 Boutece Her. //ist. 4 Mop. xxx. 
(ed. 3) 451 Their shafts interpenetrating the mouldings of 
the panels and tracery. 

Hence Interpenetrating ///. a. 

1873 Svmonps (rh, l'oets xii. 409 Vhey blend and mingle 
in a concord of separate yet interpenetrating beauties. 1888 
Spectator 22 Sept. 1292 The extreme coinplexity of the 
various interpenetrating systems of law under which the 
American citizen lives makes him a slave to lawyers. 

(f. 


Interpenetrate (intoipenitrét), Api. a. 
Inten- 1b+L. pene/rit-us penetrated.] Interpene- 
trated. (Const. as fa. pple.) 

1877 Beackie Mise eu 303 That true world above .. 
Peopled with stars, and interpenetrate Ry native glory. 

Interpenetration (i:ntaipenitréi-fon).  [Ty- 
TER- 2a.] The action of interpenetrating or fact 
of being interpenetrated. 

1. The action of penetrating between or among; 

the passing through and through; deep or thorough 
penetration. 
_ a xB2zz Suecrey Ess. & Lett. Def. Poetry i. (Camelot) 35 It 
is .. the interpenetration of a diviner nature through our 
own. 1875 Maine ///st. /nst. ii. 58 There has certainly 
been nothing like an intimate interpenetration of ancient 
Irish Iaw by Christian principle. 31880 A. R. Wactace /s/. 
Life i, ix. 184 Vhe interpenetration of the sea into any part 
of the great continents. ; : : 

2. Mutual penetration; diffusion of each through 
the other. 

_ 1809-10 Coteripce Friend 11818) I11. x50 That union and 
interpenetration of the universal and the particular, which 


| 


INTERPLEA. 


must ever pervade all works of decided genius and true 
science. 1857 Kincsnry Alisc., Gt. Cittes 11. 339 A com- 
plete interpenetration of city and of country. 1877 Ly 
Conte “leu, Geol. xvi. (1879) 1:8 Regions or zones in latitude 
- shade insensibly into oue another by interpenetration, 

3. Arch, The interseetion of two forms; sfec. an 
independent continuation of motildings or other 
members past their interseetion, so that the identily 
ofa member is preservedafter it has partly coincided 
with another or bas been altogether swallowed 
up in it. 

1840 Wittis in Gwilt Archit. (1876) 933 1n many Flam- 
boyant examples, small knohs and projections may Le 
observed, and on a superficial view might pass for mere 
unmeaning ornaments, but will be fuund ex}-licable upon this 
system of intery cnetration, 1848 1. Rickman dirchit. App. 
p. Iviti, It has also the interpenctration of mouldings. 1879 
dir G. Seort Lect. Archit. 1,53 Vhe groined or intersecturg 
vault formed by the interpenctration of two demi-cy linders. 

Interpenetrative (intaipenitretiv), a. [1N- 
TER- 2a.] Jntimately or reciproeally penctrative. 

1860 O. W. Houmes /lsie 1. (1861) 175 Such a mutually 
interpenetritive consciousness there was between the father 
and the old physician. 18975 G. Macpoxanp Sf. George 4 
St. Michael (1878) 47 Vhe interpenctrative power of fecting. 

licence Interpe’netratively adv. 

a 1834 Cour rine: Lit, Rem, (rie IV. 197 The philosophic 
principle, that can only act immediately, that is, interpere- 
tratively, as two globules of quicksilver, and c -adunatively. 

Interpersonal, -pervade, -petalary, -pe- 
taloid: sce INTER- fref. 

Interpetiolar (intoipetidlin, @. Sot, [f. 

INTER- 4 a + PETIOLE: see PETIOLAR.] Situated 
between petioles, or between a petiole and the 
axis, Also Interpe‘tiolary a. 
_ 1830 Linptty Vat. Syst. Bot. 50 Leaves opposite . with 
interpetiolar stipula. /drd. 203 The interpetio’ary stipules 
and seeds of Kubiacese. 1843 VeunyCycl, XXV.4-1 1 Lhe 
umbels of small flowers interpetivlar or disposed alternately 
along a coiminon pedicle. 

Interphalangeal, -piece: see InTHIt- 6, 2 b. 

Interpilaster (i ntoupila-sta1). Arch. [Ist vit- 
3] ‘The space between two pilasters. 

1823 P. Nicuotsos Pract. Build. 513 Unless there should 
he imposts, or continued cornices, in the inter-pilasters. 1859 
W.Hi. Gurcory /igyft 11. 36x With a square window in 
every third interpilaster, ; 

So Interpilastering sJ. (in same sensc). 

1828 Eiues Aetrap. Jiifroz. 102 Yo accommodate them 
[pilasters] and their imterpilasterings, to the openings of the 
windows. 

+Interpla‘ce, v. Ols. [INTER- 1.a,b.) trans. 
a. To place between or in the iniest of; to insert, 
interpose. 0%. ‘Yo place between each other or 
alternately. (Only in /ass.) 

1648 Gest /'s, J/asse in H, G. Dugdale Life App. i. (1840) 
132 Here am ] demaunded wether I suppuse the Epystell 
and Gespell interplaced in the Masse to be godly. or no, 
1609 Danie Civ. Mars vu. liv, The Powre of Lords (thus 
inter-plact Betwixt the height of Princes, and the State). 
r6s0 Fuirer /isgad iti. iv. 323 Besides these gates, Jeru- 
salem was beautified and fortified with many towers pro- 
portionably: interplaced. 1678 Noxkis Coll. Misc. (1699) 127 
solitude and company are to have their turns, and to be 
interplaced. 

ilcnee Interplaced ff/.a.; Interplacing z/. sé. 

1567 Marcrt Gr. Horest 8b, A Gem.. hath his best beauti- 
fying in the varietie and interplacing of colours. 15¢9 
Minsueu Sp. Diet, Tramontir, to be hidden by the inter- 
placing or comming ketweene of some hill or mou:itaine. 
1603 Damien Panegyr. Wks. (1717) 339 Strength .. to sland 
Against all th’ interplac’d Respondences Of Combinations. 

Interplait (intarplet), v. Also -plat. [IN- 
TE!M- 1b.J rans. To plait together; 10 intctwine, 
interweave; to intermix in plaits av/A. lence 
Interplaited fJ/. a. 

1B2z Bewick .Wewt, 11 The whins on each side drawn to- 
gether to grow interplatted at the tops so as to form au 
arched kind of roof. 1884 Cassell’s Fain. Mag. Apr. 311/2 
On the shoulders a small interplaited chenille cape. 1885 
W. J. Tucker /. Eurofe224 Vhe tong thick plaits of raven- 
black glossy hair..were prettily inter-plaited with coloured 
ribbons. 


Interplanetary (-plx‘nétari), a. 
4a.) Situated between the planets. 

a 1691 Bovte Hist. Air (1€g2) 1 The air. .is different from 
the ather (or vacuum) in the..interplanetary spaces. 1842 
Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 124 Unless the matter or 
ether in the interplanetary spaces be infinitely elastic, 1880 
Haucuton Péys. Geog. 1. § Meteoric stones, which enter 
the earth's atmosphere from the imerplanetary spaces, 

Interplat, variant of INteuPLAiT. 

Interplay (intazpiz',,sd. [INTER- 2a.]  Re- 
eiprocal play, free intcraction; mutual operation 
of two things or agents in influencing each others 
action or character. 

1862 Dan. Wan. Geol. 45 The two [series of winds} pass 
into one another in mutual interplay, 1870 Lowett A aon 
my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 343 That interplay of plot and char- 
acter which makes Shakespeare inore real .. than other 
dramatists. 1885 CLopp .Wyths & Dr. u. xit. 228 Exptina- 
tion of the operations of nature was impossible while man 
had no.. knowledge of the interplay of its several parts. 

So Interplay’ uv. rtr., to exert mutual influenee. 

1890 Aer. Missionary (N.Y.) Dec. 403 Let these two in- 
stitutions advance together, play and interplay upon and 
within each other. 

+Interplea. Obs. rare. [InTER-2b.] A dila- 
tory plea. 


[IsTEr- 


INTERPLEAD. 


1631 Bratnwait Whinetes, Undersheriffé 99 No interplea 
nor demurre will serve ; he must timely prevent the occasion 

.and make the undersheriffe his friend. a 1641 Dre. 
Mowustacu Acts & on, (1642'279 Witbout admitting inter- 
plea of consideration. 

Interplead ‘intoiplid ,v. Also 6-7 enter- 
ple ajde. [ad. AF. enterpleder = F. (sentre- 
plaider: see InTER- 1a, b and PLEAD v.] 

1. intr. In Law: To litigate with each other in 
order to determine some point in dispute in which 


a third party is concerned, 

(1357 Pat. Koll 30 Edw. 11/1, Iilary (1585) § b, A certein 
iour en propre persone denterpleder pur le garde de corps. ] 
1567 StaunrorD L.rpos. Kings I'rerog. 57 Yorasmuche as 
the kinge is brouglrt in doubt to whiche of them his hygh- 
n=sse maye make liuerie, they therefore muste firste enter- 
plede, and when by enterpleder the priuitie of the bloode is 
tried beetweene them, then his highnesse oughte to make 
the liuerye to him that is tryed to bee the nexte heire. 
1670 Viounr Law Dict., [nterplede, signifies to discuss 
or try a Point incidentally falling out, betore the Principal 
Cause can be determined. 1768 [see INTERFLEADER !]. 1848 
Wuarron Law Lex. s.v. (uterpleader, Vhe ordinary decree 
is, that the defendants do interplead, and the plaintitf then 
withdraws from the suit, . 

+ 2. trans, To plead or allege in excuse or de- 


fence; to raise asa plea. Obs. 

1594 {sce INTERPLEADING below]. 1716 M. Davies 4 then, 
Brit. U1. 245 So that for bewilder’d Arians to interplead 
their near related Sabellian Labyrinths, is but the despairing 
shifts of wilful obstinacy and reprubate ignorance. 

lience Interplea ding vé/. sh. 

1594 Nasue Un/fort. Trav. 28 No interpleading was there 
of opposite occasions, but backe [ must returne. 1613 51k 
1] Fixcu Law '1636) 335 In euery enterpleading, an office 
must bee found for both. And if one be found heire of full 
age, and after another within age, the enterpleading shall 
not stay till the full age of the second, because the other was 
found heire first. 1837 Lp. Cottesnas in Mylne & Craig 
Rep. 1). 21 That rule, if in favour of the interpleading. 
would not be decisive. /6/d. 22 Sir John Leach .. refused 
an injunction in an interpleading suit by a broker. 

Interpleader ! inta:pl7das). Law. Also6-7 
enterpleia\der, 7 interpleder. [a. AF. ezfer- 

pleder (sec prec.), inf. used subst.] A suit pleaded 
between two partics to determine a matter of claim 
or right, on which the action of a third party 
depends, esp. to determinc to which of them livery 
or payment ought to be made. 

[1516 Fitzners. La Grande Abridgem. 226 b, Le title 
de enterpleder.) 1567 [see INTERPLE.D 1]. 1607 CowELL 
Juterpr., Enterpleder, 1668 Hare Pref. Kolle's Abridgin. 
5 Garnishment and {nterpleder were large titles at Common 
Law, but now much out of use. 1768 LacKstone Comm. 
If. xxvii 448 There is likewise a bill of interpleader ; 
where « person who owes a debt or rent to one of the parties 
in suit, but, till the, determination of it, he knows not to 
which, desires that they may interplead, that he may be 
safe in the payment, 1831 sict 1 4 2 J Gll, 1V, c. 53 A suit 
in equity. susually called a bill of interpleader. 

b. alirib., as interpleader act, cuse, tssuc, order. 

1848 Wiarton Law Lev. s.v., luterpleader act, 1 & 2 
Wm. IV.,c. 58. 1883 /ér. (ed. 7) 428/1 Appeals in inter- 
pleader cases. 1857 Kerr Slackstone INI. xx. 322 He may 
apply to the court or a judge for relief under the statute 
1 & 2 Will, LV. c. 58. called the Interpleader Act. /dicd. 
xxvi. 454 [f both parties appear, an interpleader issue, to try 
the right of property, is directed. 

Interpleader2, [f. INrernpLeap v. + -ER).] 
One who interpleads, 

1846 in Worcester; and in later Dicts. [But it is doubtful 
whether the word is mure than a dictionary assumption due 
to a misunderstanding of prec.] 

Interpledge: sce IntER- pref. 1 b. 
Interpleural (intarpliieral), 2. Anat. [f. 
Inrer- 4a + Gr. wAevpt ribs, side: see PLEURAL] 
Sitnated between the pleurz of the right and left 
lungs; as ivterplemral space. 

1879 Hoven Avat. (ed. 4) 122 A space is left between 
them {the right and left pleura’ extending from the sternum 
to the spine. .. This interval is called by anatommists the 
interpleural A pes 

7 Interpley, -ply,v. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. IntTER- 
1+fley, Prea v.) intr. =INTERPLEAD 1, 

¢1470 Henryson fadles 1 Dog, Schetp & Wolf) 45 (Bann. 
MS.) The law sayis it is rycht perelouss Till interply (1/5. 
Mari. Till enter in pley) befoir a juge suspect. 

Interplicate (intouplike't), v. rare. [f- ppl. 
stem of L. ¢xlerpiicdre Statins), f. ¢uter between 
+ plicdre to fold; cf. implicate, etc.] trans. Yo 
fold betwecn or togcther; to interiold. Hence 
Inte‘rplicated pp/. a.; also + Interplica tion. 

1623 Cockrram, /nterflicate, to fold vp betweene. 1658 
Prups, /uterplication, a folding between. 1884 H. D. 
Traite New Lucien 192 Coil by coil he will unroll the in- 
terplicated mass. 

Interplight: sec INTER- pref. 1 b. 

+Interpoint, 54. Oss. rare—'. [IxTER- 2b.) 
A point or ‘stop’ inserted between words. 

1683 N.S. Crit. Enz. Edit. Pible xv. 147 The novelty of 
points, errors, interpoints, and the addition of Vowels and 
Accents {in Hebrew Bibles}. 

Interpoint (intospoi‘nt), v.  [InTER- 1 a.) 
a. ¢rans. To put a point or points between (words) ; 
to interpunctuate; to furnish (writing, ete.) with 
points between the words, to punctuate. Also fy. 
b. ctr. or absol, To insert a point or points. 

1595 Danie. Civ. Wars 11. Ixxxvit, Her hart commands 
her words should pass out first, And then her sighes should 
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interpoint her words. 1635 Heyvwoop H/erarch. vil. 442 
Their words were By interpointing so disposed to beare 
A Double sence. 1660 H. More .Wyst. Godl. 1. x. 29 here 
is no evasion from this interpretation the Syriack..inter- 
ointing betwixt (/ sey unto thee) and (To day). 1897 Sir 
if MaxweE tt (¢ét/e) Sixty Years a Queen. Embossed in 
Interpointed Braille (Type for the Blind). 
Interpolable (intd:1pdlab’l), a. [f. L. inter- 
polire to INTERPOLATE + -A\BLE.] Capable of being 
interpolated ; suitable for interpolation. 
a1871 De Morean cited in OcitviE (Annandale) Suppl. 
Interpolar (-pd«'la2), a.(sd.) [INTER- 4.a.] Situ- 
ated between the poles (of a galvanic battery, etc.). 
1870 R. M. Fercuson Electr. 115 If interruptions be made 
in the interpolar wire. 1896 Ad/butt's Sysé. Aled. 1. 351 
Some of the results..niay be due to interpolar electrolytic 
actions in the tissues traversed by the current. 1898 P. 
Manson Yrop. Dis. viii. 147 The extremities [of the plague 
bacillus] taking on a deeper colour than the interpolar part. 
b. as sd. An interpolar wire. 
1882 Mincuin U'xipl. A ineimat. 222 In the case of linear 
flow in an interpolar between two points. 
Interpolary (intdupélari), a. Math. [f. Iv- 
TERPOL-ATE v, +-AKY1,] Pertaining to interpola- 
tion. 1890 in Cent. Dict, 
+Interpolate, pf/. a. Obs. [ad. L. inter 
poliit-us, pa. pple. of interpohire: see next.] In- 
terpolated. a. Interrupted, intermittent. b. Added 


surreptitiously ; inscrted. 

With earliest quots. cf. INTERPOLATE v. 5 
Siovre inter polée (Godef.). f 

1547 Boorpe Brev. //ealth cxxxvii. 50 b, A symple inter- 
polate fever doth infest a man ones a day. A doble inter- 
polate fever doth infest a man twyse aday. 1653 A. Witson 
as. [, 125 In the interpolate Fits of Agues. 165: Baxter 
/nf, Baft, 135 Though the place be most express for Infant 
Laptism, and the Book ancient, yet it is either spurious or 
interpolate, 1669 dddr. hopefil yng. Gentry Eng. 23 On 

ublick [affairs], their interpolate jealousies .. every where 
aay in growing discontents and murinurings. 


Interpolate (intd:1pdle't), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. tzterpolare to furbish up, to alter, f. zvter (Is- 
TER- I a) +-folére, related to folire to PoLisn.] 

+1. trans. To polish or furbish up; to put a fresh 


gloss on. Obs. rare. 

1623 CocxEram, /xterpolate, to polish. 1706 Piutiips 
(ed. Kersey!, 70 /uterpolate (properly to bring old things to 
a new form), to new vamp,..to alter or falsify an Original. 

2. To alter or enlarge (a book or writing) by 
insertion of new matter; ¢esf. to tamper with by 
making insertions which create false impressions 
as to the date or character of the work in question. 

t61a SeLpen /élustr, Drayton's Poly-olb, xi. (R.), You 
admit Cvesar's copy to be therein not interpolated. @ 1661 
Furrer Worthies, Cornvvadl 1, (1662) 211 A Manuscript of Sir 
Ralph Hoptons .. interpolated with his own hand. 1709 
Phil. Trans. XXVU1. 398 Vhey had no more Allowance to 
alter them than they had to alter and interpolate the Text 
of the Author himself. 1846 Wricnt £ss. A/ed. Ages I. viit. 
258 Lhe poem of Beowulf..has been much interpolated by 
Christian transcribers. 1873 Crark & Waricnt JVJacberh 
(Clar. Press ed.) p. xii, We are inclined to think that tbe 
play was interpolated after Shakspeare’s death. 

b. ¢ransf. To adulterate, temper, or modify, by 
new or foreign additions. 

1834 Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 69 It was judged sufficient 
to interpolate, as it were, the hostile people by colonizations 
from Rome. 1862 Lytton Str. Story 1. 212 The strange 
notions with which he was apt to tnterpolate the doctrines 
of practical philosophy. 

3. ‘To introduce (words or passages) into a pre 
existing writing; esp. to insert (spurious matter) 
iu a genuine work without note or warning. 

1040 Br. Wart £fisc. u. xi, 157 Words which no Vedelius 
can carp at as interpolated, 1699 Bestiey Phad. Introd. 
22 The same Person has interpolated four Passages more. 
1791 osweLt Fokuson an. 1751, In these he [lauder] inter- 
polated some fragments of Hog‘s Latin translation of that 
poem. 1876 Lancrorr //ist., U.S. 1. xxx. 243 It inter- 
polated into the statute-book the exclusion of papists from 
the established equality. 

b. ¢fransf. To insert or introduce ‘something 
additional or different) between other things, or in 


a series; to intercalate. 

1802-12 Bentuam Ration. Evid. Wks. 1843 VI. 237 You 
may..oblige me to interpolate a number..of intermediate 
causes. 1837 Wneweue //ist, [aduct. Sc. (1857) 1. 101 By 
interpolating a month of 30 days. 1839 Murcnison Siler 
Syst. 1. iii, 28 A great thickness of sandstone is there inter- 
polated between the magnesian limestone and the carbon- 
tferous strata. 1843 Mu. Logic ii. xii. § 3 Future ex- 
perience may..interpolate another link, 

4. ¢ntr. or adbsol, To make insertions or inter- 


polations. 

17z0 Gay Poems (1745) II. 107 Criticks in Classicks oft in- 
terpolate, But ev'ry word of tbine is fix’d as fate. 1768-74 
Tucker Ze. Wat, (1234) I. 329 Have not other writers 
elsewhere interpolated, invented. and forged? 1845 Graves 
Rom, Law in Encycl, Metrop. 11.773/1 They were to select 
all that was best, with permission to alter and interpolate. 

+5. é¢vans. To interrupt by an interval. (Only 
in fass,: ef. INTERPOLATE fp/. a.) Obs. rare. 

a1677 Hare Prim, Orig. Man, 1, iii. 79 This motion even 
of the Heavenly Bodies themselves seems to be partly con- 
tinued and unintermitted..partly interpolated and inter- 
rupted. /éf. 96 The alluvion of the Sea upon those Rocks 
might not be eternally continued, but interpolated. 

6. A/ath. Yo insert an intermediate term or terms 
in a scries (see INTERPOLATION 3b). With the 
series, or now usually the term, as 067. 


and obs. F. 


INTERPOLISH. 


1796 Hutton J/ath, Dict. 1. 640/2 A general theorem for 
Interpolating any term is as foilows. 188z OciLvie s.v., To 
interpolate a number or a table of numbers, 

Hence Interpolated ///. a.; Inte-rpolating 
vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 

a 1677 Hate Prim, Ortg. Man. 1. v. 113 That Individual 
hath necessarily a concomitant succession of interpolated 
Motions. 1695-6 T. Smiru in Lett, Lit, Wen (Camden) 
239, 1..found it to bee the interpolated copy of Symeon 
Metaphrastes. 1796 Hurron Wath. Dict. 1. 641/1 This 
series for the interpolated term will break off, and terminate. 
1838 Penny Cyct. X11. 5.8 ‘1 Generally speaking. . the inter- 
polated values are as correct as the tabular ones, 1851-9 
Wuewe ce in J/an. Sct. Eng. 67 This way of finding the 
exact tine of high water (or low water) from observations 
made every five or every ten minutes..is called ‘interpolat- 
ing’. 1875 OvseLey A/us. Form 109 Bar 24 is an inter- 
polated bar to prolong the cadence. 

Interpolation (intSpoléfan’. [a. F. znter- 
polation \Cotgr., 1611), or ad. L. ¢uterpolation-em, 
n. of action f. zuterfoldre : see prec, and -aTIoN.] 

+1. ‘The action of furbishing or polishing up. 

1623 Cocweram, /vterfolation, a polishing. 1656 Brount 
Glossogr., Interpolation, a new dressing or polishing a 
thing, a scowring or furbishing. 1678 CupwortH /ufefl. 
Syst. 1. iv. § 16. 281 Some may still suspect, all this to have 
been. but a Refinement and Interpolation of Paganism, 

2. ‘Vhe action of interpolating a writing, or a word, 
ete. therein (cf. senses 2 and 3 of the vb.); the 
condition or fact of being interpolated. 

1612 Secpen /dlustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. iv. 73 Our 
Chronologies, which are by transcribing, interpolation, mis- 
printing. .nowand then strangely disordered. 1720 WA7ER- 
Lann £ight Serm. 64 Any pretence of Forgery or Interpola- 
tion does but expose the Man that makes it. 1838 Sir W. 
Hamittos Legic xxxiv. (1866) II. 194 Rules, by which tbe 
authenticity! or spuriousness, the integrity or interpolation, 
of a writing is to be judged. 1851 Hussey Papal Power 
iii. 149 This end was carried out by interpoiations and falsi- 
fication of ecclesiastical documents, 

b. With f/, An interpolatcd word or passage. 

1675-6 Evetyn Let. to Audrey Feb, \R.', 1 beseech you 
to accept or pardon these trifling interpolations, which I 
have presumed to send you. rrr Sterre Spect. No. 78 26 
"That the word Oxford was an Interpolation of some Oxonian 
instead of Cambridge. 1849 W. Irvine As ahomet viii. (1853) 
42 Both were pronounced errors and interpolations of the ex- 
pounders. 1867 Frermax Novsin. Cong. I. v. 306 note, ‘That 
the name Aulat is an interpolation in the text. 

3. The action of introducing or inserting among 
other things or between the members of any serics. 
Also with az and fé.: An insertion. 

1849 Muxcutson Si/uria viii. 171 The interpolation of 
fossiliferous..1ocks. 1860 Puitturs Life 207 The Permian 
series contains some Mesozoic interpolations. 1864 BowEeN 
Legic ix. 295 ‘Vhe vice [reasoning in a circle] is usually con- 
cealed by the interpolation of intermediate propositions. 
1875 Ovusetey Jus. Kori ii, 17 An expansion of a regular 
four-bar phrase of two strains, formed by the interpolation 
of an additional strain. 

b. .Wathk. ‘Vhe process of inserting in a series 
an intcrmediate number or quantity ascertained by 


calculation from those already known. 

1763 Emurrson Meth. Increments iv, Vhe Differential 
Method of Mr. Sterling, which he applies to the summation 
and interpolation of series. 1816 Praveair Mat, Phid. 11. 
85 The manner of finding an equation between the time and 
any quantity determined Ly observations, made at given 
intervals of time, is called the Metl.od of Interpolation. 
Jbid, 220 The most useful interpolations are, when the time 
is one of the unknown quantities [ete.]. 1816 tr. Lacrosx's 
Diff. 5 Int. Calculus 551 One of the principal uses of the 
Calculus of Differences consists in the Interpolation of 
Series. ; 

+4. Interposition of time; interval. Cls. (So 
F. tnterpolation in Godef.) 

1615 CrookxE Ledy of Aan 55 ‘The inutation or change of 
bloud into a bone, cannot be accomplished but by long 
interpolation and many meane alterations. 

Inte 'rpolative, ¢. rare. [f.as INTERPOLATE 
vy. + -1VE.] Tlaving the effect of interpolation. 

1817 BENTHAM Sivear uot at alt Wks. 1843 V. 201 Liberty 
of making amendments :—amendments omissive, interpola- 
tive, substitutive. 

Ilence Inte‘rpolatively @dv., in the way of 
interpolation. 

1836 G. S. Fanrr Aeply [/useubeth 44 note, This..he 
eficcts by interpolatively forcing him to say what, in truth, 
he never did say. . 

Interpolator (intd-updle'tar). [a. L. snterpol- 
ator, agent-n. f. inferpolare to INTERPOLATE, Cf. 
F. interpolateur (1671 in Godef.).] One who 
interpolates. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 243 What the interpolator of 
Gregory Nyssen’s Homily produceth, he confesseth taken 
from apocryphal writings. 1699 Benttey Phat, 463 ‘The 
Interpolator borrow'd it, and clapt it in here. 1807 G. 
Cnatmers Caledonia I. u. iii. 259 It was denominated by 
Nennius, or his interpolator, /‘rovéncia Lodonesie. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. 11. App. 528 An interpolator would 
surely have taken care to insert the more famous stones. 

+Interpole, v. Cbs. rare [ad. L. inter- 
pol-dre; sce Ixtenvotars. Cf. ¥. taterzoler (1740 
in Dict, Acad.).) =INvERPOLATE v. 2¢. 

1677 Cousins in Rigaud Corr. Sci Alen (1841) I. 457 
How to add or interpole progressions of squares, cubes, or 
of any other ranks of numbers. 

+Interpo'lish, v. 0ds. rave. Also 7 enter-. 
[IntER-1.] ¢vans. To polish here and there or 
at intervals. 

1609 Bipce (Douay) red. xxv. 25 Thou shalt make.. 
a crowne enterpolisbed [Vulg. zxéerrasi/is], foure fingers 
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INTERPOLITICAL. 


high. 164: Mitton C4. Govt. t. v, Yet alt this will not 
fadge, though it be cunningly interpolisht by some second 
hand with crooks and emendations, 

Interpolitical (-politikal), a. [f. Inrer- 4¢ 
+ Gr. modus city, state, aiter PoLitican.] Pertain- 
ing to the relations between \ Greek | cities or states. 

1846 Grote Greece 11. ii. 11. 341 We are compelled to use 
a word such as interpolitical to describe the transactions 
between separate Greck cities, 1876 G. W. Cox Gen, /ist, 
Greece i. 1. 271 ‘Vhe Athenians were .. fully justified hy 
Hellenic interpolitical law in excluding the Megarians from 
their ports. . : , 

Interpo‘lity. vare—'.  [f. Ixven- 2a + Gr. 
moditeia citizenship, Potrry.} Mutual citizenship. 

1845 Lytron Cuxtons u. xi. Ixvi, You, whose whole 
theory is an absolute sermon upon einigration, and the 
transplunting and interpolity of our species. 

Interpone Untapdun, vw Also 6 enter-, 
entre-. [ad. LL. suterponcre to place between, 
etc.; ref. to interfere, ft. ¢vter between + foncre to 
place, put.]} ¢vans, and ref, = INTERPOSE v. Obs. 
exc. in ¢verpone one’s authority (in Sc. Law. 

1523 Worsty in liddes I 'odsey Collect. (1726) 68 Offering 
unto me to interpone their authorities. .therein to the uuer- 
most. 1528 Garpiner in Pocock Aec. Ref I. li. 137 Inter- 
poning himself as mediatorem pacis. 1533 Dettexorn 
Lioy 1, 1822) 34 He colleckit all thir odd dayis togidder, 
and interponit thame with monethis intercalaris ilk xxiv 
yeris anis. 1599 ‘luysse Animady, (1875) 53 Yf1 shall in- 
terpone my opynione, I wolde more willingly. .receve Surrey. 
1678 Cunworru /utelt. Syst... iv. § 36.024 Porphyrius in. 
terponed it [his Psyche], betwixt the Father and the Son, 
as a intddle between both. 1752 J. Loutman Form of Pro- 
cess (ed. 2: 273 When Application is made to the Sheriff, to 
interpone his Authority to a Baron’s Decreet. 1868 4c? 
31 4 32 Vict. c. 101 § 107 Vhe Lord Ordinary is hereby 
authorized..to interpone his authority to such minute and 
acceptance. 1880 Muikneao Ulpian xi. § 25. : 

+Interpoment. Obs. rare. [ad. L. tnter- 
fonent-em, pr. pple. of tnterponcre: sve pree.] 
One who or that which interposes. 

1592 Vobudy § Suited, in Simpson Sch. Shaks, (1878) 1. 279 
Murall interponents twixt the world And their proceedings. 
1638 Heywood Lecrece 1. ii. Wks. 1874 V.171 Lop downe 
these interponents that withstand The passage to our throne. 

+Interponibility. 00s. rare—'. [f. *zn- 
terponible {. INruRPONE): see -1tY.] Capacity of 
being interposed. 

1733 tr. Barrow's Math. Lect. x. 176 Space is nothing else 
but the incre Power, Capacity, Ponibility, or (begging pardon 
for the Lixpresstons) Interponibility of Magnitude. 

Interportal: sce Isrer- pref. 6. 

Interposal (intaspouzal).  [f. next +-AL.] 

1. The act of placing or causing to come between ; 
= INTERPOSITION 1, 

1625 Jackson Creed y. iv. § 4 .\ffluence or abundance of 
things desired without interposall of indigence. 1651 #ud(er's 
wlbel Rediv., Bradford 182 He was. . without any interposall 
of time, chosen Fellow of Pembrooke Hall. 1691-8 Noxkis 
Pract. Dise. (1.711) WL. 167 Nothing that may by its inter- 
posal hinder that immediate contact. 1893 FF. Hatt in 
WVation (N.Y.) LVI. 2745/2 The interposal of a word or 
words between /o and the infinitive. 

2. Intervention, interference ; =] TERPOSITION 2. 

1607 /dist. Sir F. Hawkzuood iv. 7 Yo prevent the Inter- 
posal of any envious Person. 1742 Ricttannsox Panicla lV, 
306 My Friends indiscreet Interposals incensed me. 1845 
WV. Brit. Rev. 111. 321 Their well-timed interposal in favour 
of the ejected families. 

Interpose (intozpou-z),v. Also7 enter-. [a.}. 
interposer \14ihc. in Godel.), f. L. zvtex between + 
F. poser to place (see Posr); substituted for L. zr- 
terponére (see INTERPONE) by form-association with 
inflexions and derivatives of the latter, as %v/erfo- 
sition, etc.; cf. compose, depose, dispose. Cf. also 
F, entreposer (12-13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), in OF. 
to place alternately or intermixedly.]} 

I. 1. trans. To place between (in space or time’; 
to put or set between or in an intermediate posi- 
tion; tocausetointervene. Often with implication 
of obstruction or delay ; cf. 3. 

1599 Minsueu Sp. Dict., /nterpuesto, interposed, put 
betwixt, 1602 Fursecke 1st Pf, Paratt. 25 He is not 
bound to doe any seruice either in his owne person, or by 
any other person interposed during his minority. 1647 
May /list. Part. 1. viii. 89 Much time was interposed be- 
tweene the severall proceedings against this Earle of Straf- 
ferd. 1665 Hooke A/icrogr. 75 Darkning ..a colour, Is 
onely interposing a multitude of dark or black spots among 
the same ting’d parts. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. }. 37 Only 
a small part of the convexity of the globe is interposed be- 
tween usand thesun. 1870 Rotteston 4 aim. Life 129 Vhe 
portions of the pseud-haemal system which were interposed 
between the digestive tract and the dorsal surface. 

+b. To place (things) with intervals, or in 
alternation, to cause to alternate. Ofs. 

1602 Warner 4b. Eng. Epit. (1612) 356 The other {wall] 
of Pyles and Tymber strongly and artificially interposed. 
1691 Baxter Vat. Cut, xv. 72 God cau. .interpose days with 
nights, and Summers with Winters. 

2. To place or station oneself between; to come 
between in position, to stand inthe way. +a. ref. 

1601 Suaks. Ful. C. 11. 1. 98 What watchful! Cares doe in- 
terpose themselves Betwixt your Eyes, and Night? 1632 
J. Haywarp tr. Biondt's Evomena 145 Two hundred of 
them falling into a close order, interposed themselves be- 
tweenthem. a@1745 Swirt (J.), Human frailty will too often 
interpose itself among persons of the holiest function, 

b. intr. (for refi.) 

1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 121 We offering to returne to tne 
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other, which he fearing, interposed, 1638 Sik T. Wersert 
Trav. \ed, 2) 161 ‘Vhe river Syndery interposing. 1746 7 
Hervey uJ/edit. (1818) 272 The earth interposing with its 
opaque body, intercepted the solar rays. 1844 H. H, Witsox 
Brit. India WI. 69 Vhree columns... moved to the right, as 
if intending to interpo-e Letween the lines and the tuwn. 

3. ¢rans. To put forth or introduce (action, 
authority, etc.) in the way of interfeience or in- 
tervention. 

1606 Hontanp Sucton. 13 Whe Senate came not betweene 
nor interposed their uuthoritie to stop the course intended 
against him. 1798 Mra. WetLestry in Owen ges (1877) 
42 Our arbitration .. will be both accepiable and efficacious 
whenever it shall be interposed. 1822 Laub “fa Ser. 11. 
Deta-hed Th. Bks., Vxpecting every moment when he [the 
owner] shall interpose his interdict. 

4, To put oneself forward or interfere in a matter ; 
to step in betweel persons at variance or in a per- 
son’s behalf; to intervene. ta. refl. Obs. 

1603 Knotres //ist. Yurks (1638) 29 Vhe Patriark and 
other princes..seeing the danger..had interposed thein- 
selues. 1606 Hottaxn Suefon. Annot. 6 Noble Dames, 
who in oid time... interposed themselves as Mediatrices, be- 
tweene the Romans and Sabines. 1625 Ussurr in Left. 
Lit. Men (Camden) 133 If he interpose himself seriouslye 
herein. 1658 Eant Mono. tr. Varuta’s Wars of Cyprus 28. 

b. zutr. 

x611 Suaks. Mynt. T. ve ui. 119 Please you to interpose 
(fair Madam) Kneele, And pray your Mothers Llessing. 
1656 Inasnate Aepiic. iv. 159 It 1s no innovation for our 
Kings to interpose in ecclesiasticull affairs. 1710 AbpisoN 
Vatler No. 224 > 3, I shall not interpose in their Quarrel. 
1791 Cowrrer /iad \1, 19 None interposed Yo avert his 
woeful doom, 1874 Garren Short /list. 1 § 7. 100'I he Arch- 
bishop interposed Letween the rival claimants to the crown. 

5. trans, To introduce Letween other niatters, 
or between the parts of a uarrative, as an inter- 
Tnphon or digression ; lo say or pronounce as au 
interrnption. 

1605 Bacon -fdzv. Learn. iu. iv, § 4 That all the fables and 
fictions of the pvets were but pleasure and not figure, I in- 
terpose no opinion. 1647 N. Bacon isc. Govt. Lng. xxxiit.2 , 
I shall desire leave to enterpose ths parenthesis cnsuing, 
hefore 1 proceed. a@ 1687 Petry /'o/. slr ith, iv. 11691) 65 To 
interpose a jocular, and perhaps ridiculous digression. ue3 
Gisson Misc, Wks. (1814) 11. 265-6 The Histerian, who, 
without interposing his own sentiments, has delivered a 
simple narrative of authentic facts. 1817 Moore Lalla X. 
(1824) 171 Vhe Princess .. was about to interpose a faint 
word of ohjection, 1828 Scoi1 #. AZ. /’¢7th xin, ‘ Do not 
injure an innocent man’, interposed the Prince. 

b. aésol. or fntr, Yo interrupt, make a digression. 

1667 Mictox ?. ZL. xu. 270 Here Adam interpos’d. O sent 
from Heavw’n, Enlightner of my darkness! a 1873 I.. 
Devutscu Rem. (1874) 77, We must here interpese for a 
moment 1875 Jowett /“azo (ed. 2) 1. 185 Here Ctesippus, 
the lover of Cleinias, interposes in great excitement. 

Il. +6. ¢rans. To come or be in the way of (a 
person or thing); to intercept; to obstruct. Obs. 

1615 J. Sternens Satyr. Ess. 152 We have no liherty..to 
judge; .. when Discontents do trouble us. ‘They interpose 
our brightest eminence of wisedom no otherwise than cloudes 
darken the Sunnes glory. 1624 HeEywoop Gunaik. vy. 258 
All the theeves and robbers that interposed him in his way 
to Athens, 1671 R. Bonus Wad 278 The great Rivers in- 
terposing us, together wtth..many other difficulties. 

+b. To lie between places) ; to part, separate. 

1615 G. Sanovs Trav. 46 Arabia felix which stretcheth 
out into the South sea, interposing the l’ersian and Arabian 
Gulphs. /bid. 207 Phoenicia is a province of Syria, inter- 
posing the sea and Galily. 

llence Interpo‘sed pf/. a. ; Interpo‘sing wvé/. sd. 

1602 Antuony Heporne in Archpriest Controv. Camden) 
HI. 224 Some other interposed .. dealers in this business. 
1626 Jackson Creed vi. ii. § 5 Interposed flashes of this 
day starr’s brightnesse, 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 5 
We often lose sight of them, by interposing of the waves. 
1659 Mitton Civ. Power Wks. (1851) 329 Those ends which 
he can likely pretend to the interposing of his force therin. 
1730 Savery in Plt, Trans. XXXVI. 301 No interposed 
Body... (unless it is magnetical). . was ever known,. toimpede 
or divert any of the Effects of a Magnet. 1860 “VFyxvatt 
Glac. 1, vi. 43 The ridges... with their interposed fissures. 

+Interpose, sé. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] In- 
terposition, interposal. 

1610 Hotraxn Camden's Brit. 1.154 Countries are divided 
by Geographers .. Naturally, according to the course of 
Rivers, and interpose of Mountains. 1663 J. SprNcer 
Prodigies \1665) 117 Dangerous humors .. which, without 
the wise interpose of State-Physicians, presage ruine to the 
whole. /diad. 139 Upon the interpose of such impediments. 

Enterposer (intozpéu'zas), [f. as prec. + -ER!.] 
One who or that which interposes or intervenes. 

1596 Suaks. Alerch. V. ut. ii. 329 No bed shall ere be 
guilty of my stay. Nor rest be interponer twixt vs twaine, 
1617 Cottixs Def. BP. Ely u. x. 535 Princes should he inter- 
posers in Ecclesiasticall affaires. 1685 F.Spence tr. Vartilas’ 
Ho, Medicis 172 Some affairs that could not he negotiated hy 
an interposer. 1836 J. Gitpert Chr. A tonezit. ii. (1852) 69 
‘The occasions of interposition are widely different, as well 
as the circumstances of the interposer. 

Interposing (intorpéuzin), Ap/. a. [f. as prec. 

+-InG2.] That interposes (in senses of the vb.). 

1621 G. Sanpys Ovid's Alef. xv. (1626) 311 So Zancle once 
on Italie confind; Till interposing waues their bounds dis 
joynd. 1647 May /Zést. Parl. 1.1. 7 Without any interpos- 
ing authority. 1725 Pore Odyss. x. 521 My interposing 
train For mercy pleaded. 1836 Kesrrin Lyra A fost. (i841! 
57 So dreary seeni’d Death's interposing veil. 

Hence Interpo‘singly a/v., in an interposing 
manner, by way of interposition. 

1845 Witehall 277 Said the president, interposingly. 

+Xnterporsit, 56. Obs. rare. [ad. L. inter- 


IN TERPREASE. 


postt-um, neut. of pa. pple. of suferponére to place 
between: see InTERPONE.] <A place to which 
goods are brought for distribution ; an entrepot. 

a 1827 W. Mitroro cited in Webster (1828). 

+Interpo'sit, v. Uls. rare). [f. 1. tveter- 
postt-, ppl. stem of tnlerponcre: sec INTERPONE ; 
cf. deposit vb.] trans. \?) Yo put forth, advance. 

1678 R, R{uspert] Geber ei 1. iti, 28 Some, who are 
Slaves, loving Money,.are afraid to interposit the nece sary 
charges. 

Interposition (i:ntaipozi‘fon,. [a. F. énter- 
position, OF. also -¢cton (12th e. in Hatz.-Darm. , 
ad. L. enterposition-em. n. of action fiom zy/er- 
fonere to Inrkupone. Not derivationally related 
to INTERVOsE, but associated with it in OF. by 
contact of form, and adoption of -foser as viitual 
representative of L. -foncre; cf. comfottion, dis- 
fosttton, cic.) The action of the vb. INTEnvusy. 

1. The action of placing something or oneself 
between; the fact of being placed or situated be- 
tween ; intrrvention. 

1412-20 L.ypG. Chion, Tray 1. v.tMS. Digby 230) If. 38 byt 
So be mone hap made dinisioun Ly here sodein iter. 
posicioun, 1527 R. Tnorwe in Ilakluyt Joy. 1584) 252 If 
. the sea did catend, without interposition of land. 1586 
W. Weour Ang. Poctrie (Arb. 56 One veise either imme- 
diatly, er by mutuall interposition, may be aunswerable to 
an other. 1741 T. Ropinson Gavel&ind it. 11 Without the 
Interposition of a Female Parent. 1840 Dicness /iarn, 
A wrge Wii, He made the cell... black by the interpositien 
of his bedy. 1866 Duvee S/oly Kem. Limp. ii, (1875) 8 
The sovereign’s person .. was removed further from the 
subject by the interposition of a host of officials. 

b. An instance of this; somctimes quast-concr., 
that which is interposed. 

1650 Cxomwete Left. 4 Sept. in Cardyle, The enemy 
» gathered towards the Hills; labouring to niake w pertect 
interposition Letween usand Berwick. 1665 Sin“. Hiekurer 
Yraz. (1677) 58 A Narrative .. which thongh it may ap) ear 
to great an interposition Jo our uavel, will..1 hope tind 
acceptance, 1€71 Mitiox /*. A. ut. 222 A shelter and a 
hind of shading cool Interposition, us a summer's clond. 
1666 Wuiston Jie. arth W. (1722) 353 The Seasons weie.. 
withont any quick Interpositions cf Day and Night to Cis- 
lurb them, 1834 [sce INtEKt.ocaTION]. 

2. ‘The action of interlcring or ltervening ina 
matter; intervention between ] ersens or in a ycr- 

5 : ange - 

son’s tchalf; interference, mediation, With az 
and f/., an instance of this. 

1461 /'astou Lett. No. 415 11. 50 Lele sem interposicion 
go atwix you und my mastres your moder. 1603 FLoKio 
Montaigne un. xii. 11632) 248 Nature in geverall disavoweth 
lier {Reason’s] jurisdiction and interpesition. ae in 
Sommers /racts 1.8 The Vacification was efiected wholly by 
Interposition of the Ei glish Cemmissioners. 1656 Wiuist0N 
he. Barth w. (1722) 303, 1 take cit] to le a Miraculous 
Interposition very worthy of Ged. Bi Junius Lett. i, 10 
By the immediate interposition of Providence. 1769 Ropert- 
son //ist. Chas. 1° (17,6) 111. ati. 4c. His interpositions in 
her favour Lecame more cold. 1875 Maine ffist. /ust. 
ix. 255 The interposition of the Practor and the acceptance 
of his mediation capat.ded into the Administration of Justice 
in the Roman State, 1877 Sraxnow Ser. axii. 298 In the 
matter of religion, mun needs the direct inte:position of 
divine authority. 

+3. A yarenthesis; a digiessicn. Cbs. 

1553 1. Wirson Ades, \15€0) 171 Some use sO mnany inter- 
positions, Lothe in their talke and in their wrilyng, that 
thei make their saiy:nges as Cake as helle. 

Interpositive (-ppzitiv’, a. and sh. [a. F. 
interfositif (Godef, , ad. L. type *interpositizus, f. 
ppl. stem of zaterpéncre: sce INTELVOXKE.) a, a7. 
Zot, Characterized by being plaecd between cer- 
tain stiuctures. +b. sb. Something interposed. 

1650 Huppert Pitt Formatity 87 Having a form of godli- 
ness, but denying the power thereof. this interpositive (/at) 
eclipseth the brightness and glory that mens actions did 
before seem to carry with them. 1865 Mayne Axfes. Lez., 
Interpositivus, .. applied to stamens situated between the 
divisions of a simple perianth. .interpositive. 

+I-nterpost. (és. rave", [a. F. entrepét, 
formerly entrepost, ad. L. interposttum: sce INTER- 
rosit 56.) A cemmercial centre, an cntrey:ot. 

1695 Morteux S¢. Ofon's Morocco 141 Cadiz is the Inter- 
post to all the Yraffick of England and Holland. 
+Interpo‘sure. (ds. [f. IN1ERPOSE v. + 
-URE; cf. composure, adtsposure, exfosure.] The 
action of interposing ; interposition, interposal. 

1627 Feituam Resolves 1. xx. (1677) 37 Though other inter- 
posures do eclipse her; yet this is a principal 1653 H. 
Cocax tr. Pinto’s Trav. x. 31 Vbe Mahcmetan Merchant, 
that he might the more easily redeem me, used the inter- 

posure of a man born in the Country. 1689 DiLtixncHam 
Myst. [nig. 13 The..Interposure of several Parliaments for 
removing the Grounds of our Diflerences and Animosities, 
hy an Indulgence. 1733 Watts /"hilos. Ess. 1x. it. (1734) 206 
To represent the great Engine of this visible World, as 
moving onward in its appointed Course, without the con- 
tinual interposure of His Hand. 

Interpour: see Inren- pref. 1b. 

Interprater. nonce-wd.  [f. INTER- 
PrateR.] One who prates at intervals. 

_ 1591 Lyty Safho iv. iii, You are no interpreter, but an 
interprater, harping always upon love, till you le as Llind 
as a harper. 

+Interprea‘se, v. Obs. rare—'.  [f. INTER- 
1 a+ prease, Press v.] intr. To press in between. 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. IV. 896, 1 may interprease, Way-lay, 
and take him. 
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INTERPRET. 


Interprement: see INTERPRETAMEXT. 

Interpressure: see InTER- fref. 2 a. 

Interpret (intSuprét’, v. Forms: 4-7 in- 
tezpret2, (5 -pritt), 6 Sc. interpreit, (enter- 
prit), 7 enterpret), 6- interpret. Pa. pple. 
interpreted; also 5 interpred, 6 interpret. 
{a. F. znterpréter 13th ce. in Littré), or immed. ad. 
L. interpretari to explain, expound, translate, un- 
derstand, also in pass. sense, to be explained, mean, 
f. znlerpres,-pret-cm an agent, explainer, expounder, 
tranglator, dragoman, f. z#zfer between + root cor- 
resp. to Skr. prath- to spread abroad.] 

1. “ans. Yo expound the meaning of (something 
abstruse or mysterious, ; to render (words, writings, 
an author, ete.) clear or explicit; to elucidate ; to 
explain. + Formerly, also, To translate (now only 
contextually, as included in the general sense). 

1382 Wycuir Dan. vy. 16, I herde of thee, that thou mayst 
interprete derke thingis, and vnbynde bounden thingis. 
— Mutt. i. 23 His name shal be clepid Emanuel, that is 
interpretid [sess or expounid], God with vs. 1483 CAxron 
Gold. Leg. 293 h/1 Leuy is interpred assumpte or applyed 
or putte to. 1513 Douc as ines 1x. Prol. 74 My lewitnes 
.. Schup to enterprit.. Thys maist renovnit prince of 
poetry. 1583 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech, 81 Quhilk 
words y°? kirk hes so diligentlie interpret. 1617 Moryson 
/tin, 1. 242 We returned againe to him, witb our Muccaro 
to interpret our words. 1737 Wuiston Josephus, Antig. 
Diss. i, According to his usual! way of interpreting authors, 
not to the words but to the sense. 1857 H. Mitver Jest. 
Kocks ii, 76 Be it enough for the geologist rightly to inter- 
pret the record of creation. 1863 Fawcett Pod. Econ. u. i. 
119 The law interprets .. his wishes with regard to tbe 
disposal of his property. ; 

b. To make out the meaning of, explain to one- 
self. 

1795 Cowrer Jairing Time Antic. 6 The child who knows 
no better, Than to interpret by the letter A story of a cock 
and bull. 1866 Gro. Exior /, //vd¢ i. (1863) 14 That her 
knowledge of the youth of nineteen mizht help her little in 
interpreting the nian of thirty-four. 1892 Wescott Gospel 
of Life 294 It is a final fact of our nature that we must 
interpret the phenomena of human life. F 

ec. In recent use: To bring out the meaning of 
(a dramatic or musical composition, a landscape, 
etc.) by artistic representation or performance; to 
give one’s own interpretation of; to render. 

1880 A thenzum 25 Dec. 876/1 The two female characters 
..were interpreted with striking success, 1888 Mus. H. 
Wann R. Elsmere i. xii, She was playing Wagner, Brahms, 
and Rubinstein, interpreting all those pussivnate voices of 
the subtlest moderns, : 

2. To give a particular explanation of; to ex- 
pound or take in a specified manner. Also, To 
construe (motives, actions, etc.) favourably or ad- 
versely. (In quot. 1709, To attribute 40.) 

€1380 Wyciir Ser, Sel. Wks. 1. 206 .\s princes of prestis, 
and Phariseis joyned wip hem, wolen interprete Goddis 
'awe, aff hem shal it be taken. 1484 Caxton Curiad 4 b, ‘To 
make fulse relacion ne to interprete euyl my worde. 1549 
Compl. Scot. Yo Rdr. 17 Interpreit my intentione fauor- 
ablye, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 89 King of Moab, 
who being besieged .. sacrificed his eldest sonne: which 
yet some interprete of the eldest sonne of the King of 
Idumiea, 1626 Donne Serm. iv. 35 As thou wouldst be well 
interpreted by others interpret others well. 165: Hosss 
Leviath. uw. xxiii. 124 No Commission that cau be given 
thein, can be interpreted for a Declaration [etc]. 1709 
Mrs. Mantey Secret Alem. (1736) 1V. 141 The Difhculty of 
Access was ovten interpreted to, what she was not at all 
guilty of, Pride. 1741 Mippi.eton Cicero 1. vi. 457 Com- 
monly interpreted of those of Alexandria. 1758 SMOLLETT 
Ilist, Eng. (1800) 11. 227 This transaction was interpreted 
intoa bribe. 1856 Froupe //ist, Eng. (1858) |. v. 393 Each 
of them perhaps interpreted their engagements by their own 
wishes or interests. , 

+b. ‘To render, explain, or translate by a speci- 
fied term. Ods. 

1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VI/1/, c. 13 No person... being a 
common Laker, Brewer..shull be interpreted or expounded 
handicrafts men. 1605 VersteGan Dee. Intedd. iii. (1628) 80 
Friga is also interpreted for Venus. 1690 Temrie “ss., 
Gardens Epicurus 29 All the sorts of tbeir Mala, whicb we 
interpret Apples. ; 

3. absol. or intr. To make an explanation; to 
give an exposition ; sfec. to act as an interpreter 
or dragoman. ‘+ Formerly, also, in gencral sense, 
To translate. 

1382 Wyc.ir 1 Cor. xii. 30 Wher alle speken with langages? 
wher alle interpreten [¢¢oss or expownen]? 1576 FLEMING 
Panopl. Epist. 253 To interprete out of the Greeke tongue 
into the Latine. 1588 R. Parke tr. Alendoza's Hist. China 
285 luery one wil construe and interpret thereon at his 
pleasure. 1638 Six T. Hersert 7raz. (ed. 2) 38 Pe-unes 
..ready .. to serve you, either to interpret, to runne, go 
arrands or the like. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. xt. 33 Unskilful 
with what words to pray, let mee, Interpret for him. 1860 
Hawtnorve Alarb. Faun (Tauchn.) IL. vii. 82 Each musi 
interpret for himself, 

+4. intr. To signify, to mean. Oés. 

1614 SELDEN Titles Hon, 107 Sophi by all likelyhood was 
giuen him with regard to his reformd profession, as the 
word interprets. 

Hence Interpreted f//. a.; Interpreting vb/. 
5b, and ppl. a. 

1382 Wyc.ir 1 Cor, xii. 10 Interpretynge [ goss or expown- 
yng] of wordis. ¢1g00 J/edusine 64 Aftir the interpretyng 
made by you of her owne name. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 
313 An interpreted and an intended unction of our Saviour. 
1892 Pall Mall G. 17 Mar. 2/3 He [Freeman] was an inter- 
preting historian. *° 
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+Interpret, sd. Obs. rare—'. [ad 1 
pret-em, or F. interpréte (14th c. in Littré).] 
interpreter, 


1585 Jas. 1 Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 29 The heauenly Poets .. 
Dame Naturs trnnchmen, heauens interprets trewe. 

Interpretable (intS-uprétab’l), a. [ad. late 
L. interpretabilis (Tert.), £. tnterpretdri to INTER- 
PRET: see -BLE. Cf. obs. F.zterpretable Godef.).] 

1. Susceptible of interpretation, explieable. 

1611 FLorio, /ulerpetrabile, interpretable. 1672 STu.L1NG- 
FLEET Jitol. Ch. Rome (ed. 2) 37 Vhe letter of the Scripture 
as interpretable by every private mans reason. 1852 Z act's 
Jlag. X1X. 552 It bad a real, vocal, interpretable language. 
1859 I. Taytok Logic in Theol. 49 ‘Vhey are facts that are 
not interpretable by consciousness. ; 

2. Capable of being interpreted or construed in 
a specifted manner. 

1650 Vine. L/ammonds Addr. 34 "Vis not .. intelligible 
to me, how those words .. sbould be .. interpretable to any 
further sense. 1722 Wol.Laston Ketig. Nat. i, 12 Covering 
the head with a hat .. is in itself an indifferent thing, and 
people by usage or consent may make it interpretable cither 
way. 1816 CoLeripce S/atesm. Alan. 357 Vhe words of 
St. John..are in tbeir whole extent interpretable of the 
understanding. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. uw. iii. § 47 
(1875) 163 Such alleged further forms are interpretable as 
generated by the primary form. 

Ilence Interpretabi'lity, Interpretableness, 
the quality of being interpretable; Inte-rpretably 
adv., in an interpretable manner. 

1679 J. Goopman Penit. Pardoned 1. iii. (1713) 60 Whereas 
the habits were voluntarily contracted, tbe effects are inter- 
pretably so too. 1685 H. More Cursory Reflexions 13 The 
Natural Interpretableness of the Apocalypse that way. 1898 
Fraser Reid vy. 66 Tbe uniformity and therefore interpre- 
tability of nature. 


+Interpretament. (és. rare. Also erron. 
interprement. fad. L. zxlerpretament-wm, f. 
interpretdyi to INTERPRET: see -MENT. Cf. obs. 
F. enterpretement.| Interpretation. 

1645 Mitton /¢trach, (1851) 216 This bold interpretament 
-. cannot stand a minute with any competent reverence to 
God or bis law. 1802 Knox & Jess Corr. I. 47 The He- 
braisms .. are peculiarly susceptible of useful interprement. 

+Inte‘rpretate, p//. 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
interpretat-us, pa. pple. of énterpretdri to INTER- 
preT.}] Interpreted; understood. 

1526 Piler, Perf. (1531) 95 Without y* knowlege or lycence 
expresse of theyr souerayne, or at leest interpretate. 

Inte-rpretate,v. Now rare or Obs. Also 6 
enter:. [f. L. interpretat-, ppl. stem of sterpre- 
taré to Inrerrret.) = INTERPRET v. 

¢1s2z By. R. Fox in Ellis Lets, Ser. 1. 11. 8, 1 beseche 
your good lordship favorabely & beningly to interpretate & 
take the premisses, 1534 Winrtinton 7 udlyes Offices 1. (1540) 
64 Ibis temperaunce that we enterpretate so as I haue 
sayd. 1685 Boyte Eng. Notion Nat. 407, | hope that any 
.. Expressions .. will be interpretated with congruity to tlre 
Title and avowed Scope of this ‘Treatise. 21763 Byrom Crit. 
Kem, llorace \.), When they take interpretating pains, 
Sometimes the difficulty still remains. 1866 T. Wricnt in 
Intell. Observ, No. 50. 110 To interpretate..the inscription 
of the Newton Stone. 

Interpretation (intd:1prité-fan). Also 4-6 
-cioun, -cion(n)e, -cyon, 5 enterpretacioun, 
(-teysoun). fa. I*. tnterprétation (12th c. in 
{atz.-Darm.), or immed. ad. L. ¢xlerpretation-em, 
n, of action from interpretart to INTERPRET; cf. 
AF. entrepretacion (Godef. Compl.), The forin 
enter preteysoun represents an OJ’. semi-popular 
form in -aéson, after ratson, sarson, ete.; ef. AF. 
interpretiso it,n (like orison, venison). 

rzgz Beirron u. viii. § 3 Pur ceo voloms ge a nous soint les 
dotaunces et les deloyaunces moustrez, et qe par nous soint 
fetes les interpretisouns.] 

1. The action of interpreting or explaining ; ex- 
planation, exposition. + By mlerpretation, infer- 
entially ; = INTERPRETATIVELY, 

Tuterpretation of Nature, a phrase used by Bacon to 
denote the discovery of natural laws by means of induction. 

1382 Wrctir 2 /’t. i, 20 Ecb prophecie of scripture is not 
maad bi propre interpretacioun. 1529 More Dyadoge 1. 
Wks. 1412 In the interpretacion we may paraduenture 
styck, Is it not so? 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. xiv. § 1 
For the real and exact form of judgement, we refer ourselves 
to that which we have spoken of the interpretation of nature. 
1692 Soutu 12 Serm. (1697) I. 441 Neither can he Will the 
Means, but he must Vertually, and by Interpretation at 
least, Will the lend. 1765 Bracxstone Comm. 1. Introd. 58 It 
may not be amiss to add a few observations concerning the 
interpretation of laws, 1869 Huxcey in Sef. Opin. 21 Apr. 
4643/2 The knowledge .. requisite for the just interpretation 
of geological phenoinena. 

tb. The faculty or power of interpreting. Ods. 

1526 TinpaLe 1 Cor. xii. 10 To won is geven tbe vtter- 
aunce off wisdom..To another the interpretacion off tonges. 
1552 Abe. Hamitton Caéech. (1884) 46 The gift of the haly 
spirit, callit saterprefatio sermonum, the interpretation of 
wordls. 

2. An explanation given; a way of interpreting 
or explaining; + a comment, a commentary (0ds.). 

1390 GoweER Conf, I. 145 Of.. straunge interpretations, 
Problemes and demaundes eke His wisedome was to finde 
and seke. ¢ 1450 A/irour Saldnacioun 1027 After of this 
dreme herd he swilk interpretacionne, 1535 Jove Afol. 
Vindale (Arb) 42 Nether is the interpretacion of tbat worde 
resurreccion my priuate interpretacion. 1582 C. CaRLite 
Dise. Peter's Life(title-p.), Aninterpretation upon the Second 
Epistle of S. Paule to the Vhessalonians, the second chapter. | 
165: Litty Chas. / (1774) 251 Vhe ambiguity of oracles, and | 


fad. L. zvter- 
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their ambodextrous interpretations, 1732 BerKecey «1 dcifhr. 
vi. $25 He.. ridiculed allegorical intespretations, 18€6 G. 
Macpoxatp Aun. QO. Nefghd. xi. (1878) 191 Perhaps I may 
bave put a wrong interpretation on the passage. 

b. Construction put upon actions, purposes, ete. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VII. 153 5e au3t for to soften 
pe opiniouns of fonde nen wib better interpretacioun. 1€08 
D. T. Ess. Pol. §& Alor. 56 Wee are bounde to give cur 
neighbours proceedings a charitable interpretation. 1€92 
Drrven St. Euremont's Ess. 94 Whatsoever Interpretation 
Tacitus has given of so prudent a Design. 1709 ADDISCcN 
Tatler No. 108 # 3 They give mean Interpretations and 
base Motives tothe worthiest Actions. 1874 Mrs. OLIWHANT 
Mak. Florence x. (1877) 257 ‘Vhings he had done which no 
charitable interpretation conld explain away. 

ce. The representation of a part in a drama, or 
the rendering of a musical eomposition, acco: ding 
to one’s conception of the author’s idea. 

1880 A thenvum 25 Dec. 876/1 Vhe part of Cassandra .. is 
capable of more various interpretation than that cf her rival. 

3. The way in which a thing onght to be inter- 
preted ; proper explanation; hence, Signification, 
meaning. 

c1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 106 Bytokenynge 
or enterpreteysom of wordes ys so ap be esprit of word, and 
pe endytynge ys fe body, and pe writynge ys pe clethynge 
of wordy and spckynge. 1551 1. Witson Logike (1580) 49 
‘Yo whom the interpretation of a Noune doeth agre, to the 
same also the Noune it selfe agreeth. 1845 Porson Zug. 

Law in Encycl, Metrop. 822/1 Our law .. claims to deter- 
inine tbe interpretation and effect of every deed or will exe- 
cuted here. 1867 Macrice Patriarchs & Lawy. i. (1877) 
34 Man finds his meaning and interpretation in God. 

+4. The action of translating; a translation or 
rendering of a book, word, ete. Ods. 

1382 Wryceiir / rol. Foshua, 1f tbe oold oonliche inter- 
pretacioun plese to hem. 1447 Bokennam Seyatys (Roxb.) 
44 Altyr the reulys of interpretacyon Anne is as mycbe to 
seyn as grace. 1526 VINDALE You i. 2 Thou shalt be called 
cephas: which is by interpretacion, a stone. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne /seud. Ep. vi. i. 279 Whatsoever Interpretations 
there have beene since, have been especially effected witb 
reference unto... the Greeke and Hebrew text. 

Hence Inte:rpretational a., of or peitaining to 
interpretation. 

1867 Licutroor in Contemp. Rev. V. 407 note, In its inter- 
pretational purpose..the work of Vasilides would present 
a parallel to the exposition of Papias, 

Interpretative intSupr/tetiv), a [f L. 
interpretat-, ppl. stem of inter pretdri to INTERPRET 
+-1VE, Cf. BF. suterprétatif (75: in Watz.-Darm.) 
and obs. I. zterfrétativement (Gocel. Compl. .] 

1, Having the character, quality, or function of 
interpreting ; serving to set forth the meaning (0/ 
something); explanatory, expository. 

15€9 J. Sanrorp tr. Agrippa’s lan. Artes xcvii. 171 b, The 
tiue diuinitee. .also is deuided in two partes: for the one is 
Propheticall, the other luterpictatiue. @ 1638 Mepr Rever. 
Goa’s fo. i. Wks. (1672) 1. 344 That interpretative expres- 
sion used in the New Testament of the Lord’s descent upon 
Mount Sinai, 1737 Watirtanpn Lucharist 98 These are 
not mere Allusions to the Sacrifices of the Old Testament, 
but they are inteipretative of them, 1755 Jonson Pref, 
Dict. ? 48 The rigour of interpretative lexicography requires 
that the explanation, and the word explained, should be 
always reciprocal, 1865 M. Arnotp £ss. Crit. iii. 80 The 
grand power of poetry is ils interpretative power. 1882 
Marfer's Mag. LXV. 57 One of the new interpretative com- 

osers. 1884 <lmerican V1. 337 All that is fairly implied 
in it as interpretative of the Constitution. 

2. Deduced or deducible by interpretation or 
inference; inferential, constructive, implicit, vir- 
tual. arch. or Obs. 

1610 Donne /seudo-martyr 349 This is accounted an inter- 
pretatiue periury. @ 1614 — Mialavarcs 11644) 151 Though 
concurreuce of Examples, and either an expresse or interpre- 
tative approbation of them ..bee equivalent loa Rule. @ 1659 
Br. Brownric Sermt. (1674) L. xxvii. 352 "Vis an implicit, vir- 
tual, interpretative Atheism and Denial. 1798 in Dallas 
Amer. Law Rep. 1. 250 Constiuctive, or interpretative 
treasons, niust be the dread and scourge of any nation that 
allows them. 1870 J. H. Newman Gram, Assent 1. vil. 204, 
IT will call simple assent smateriad certitude; or, to use a 
still more apposite term for it, ivferxpretative certitude. 

Inte‘rpretatively, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly *.] 
In an interpretative manner, a, By way of inter- 
pretation. rere. 

1670 Birount Law Dict. s.v. Enipartlance, Kitchin says, 
If he imparl, or pray continuance .. where prayiug continu- 
ance is spoken interpietatively. 1691 BrEveRLEY Jhoxs. 
Years Kingd. Christ 36 The Four Mettals and Beasts, 
(Interpretatively Kingdoms), 

+b. ly interence, constructively, implicitly. Ods. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 171 Tbe seculars .. 

meddle no way in any thing .. whereby a premunire can be 
incurred, no not so much as interpretatively. 1691 Nokris 
Pract. Disc. 89 To be Singular in any of our Actions, is 
interpretatively and in effect, to prefer our own Sense and 
Judgment, before that of the World. 1720 WaTERLAND 
Light Serm.135 The revealing his Nature, and Character, 
and personal Perfections .. were interpretatively so many 
qualifying Clauses or Exceptions. 

+Interpreta‘tor. Obs. [a. late L. zler- 
pretator (Tert.), agent-n, f. zuferpretart to Ix- 
TERPRET.] An interpreter. 

1432-50 tr. Higdex (Rolls) II. 419 Aylon, of the tribe of 
Zabulon.. whom the Ixx‘!interpretatores do not annumerate, 
/bid. V. 397 Austyn did Ionde in..Kente..with .. certayne 
interpretatorstaken from Fraunce. 1§33-4 Acf25 Hen. VII, 
c. 12 Henry Golde toke vpon him to be interpretatour 
thereof. 1621 Burton Anat. Aled... i. u. vii, Vhose imagin- 
ary dreams. .of which Artemidorus, Cardanusand Sambucus, 
with their several interpretators, have written great volumes. 
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Interpreter (intsuprétas). Forms: 4-7 in- 
ter-, enterpretour, -or, 6- interpreter. [ME. 
tnlerpretour, AI, form of OF. trlerpreteeur, -teur, 
also extrepretenr (Godef.), ad. late 1. tuterpre- 
talor-em (Tert.), agent-n. f. zulerpretari to Iy- 
TERPRET. In 16th c. conformed to agent-nouns in 
-er, like speak-er: see -ER}! 2.] 

1. One who interprets or explains. +a. An 
official or professional cxpounder of laws, texts, 
mysteries, ete 5 a commentator. Obs. 

c1400 Afpol. Loll. 32 God seip bi Ysaie .. pin enterpretors 
han brokyn pe lawe ajenis Me. ¢1440 romp, Parv. 262/2 
Interpretowre, or expownsie, ivferpres. 1534 More Com, 
agst. £rib. w. Wks, 11771 All the olde holye enterpretours, 
haue construed the scripture agaynst them. 1535 Covrr- 
DALE .Vam. xxii. § Balaain the sonne of eor, which was 
an interpreter. 1605 Bacon sli. Learn. iv. § 19 “They 
convert their labours to aspire to certain second prizes: as 
to be a profound interpreter or commenter. 1678 Buxyan 
Pilgr.1. 23 Vhen said Christian to the Interpreter, Expound 
this matter more fully to me. 

b. One who interprets a particular thing, or 
interprets something in a particular way ; one who 
explains or puts a construction upon the meaning 
or purposes of a person. Also ¢ransf. of thinys. 

153! Exvot Gov. Proheime, I .. beseche your hyghnes to 
dayne to be .. defendour of this litle warke agayne the as. 
saultes of maligne interpretours. 1613 Suaks. //en. F///, 
1. it. 82 What we oft doe best, By sicke Interpreters .. is 
Not ours, or not allow’d. 1638 ent. Conf. vii. 191 “Years 
are a Penitents best Interpreter. 1833 Brewster Nat. 
Magic ii, 17 We have supposed that the spectator .. is a 
faithful interpreter of the phenomena presented to his senses. 
1837 Pusry Neal /’resence ii. (1859) 185 Our prayers are the 
interpreters of the articles. 1875 Jowerr /’duéo (ed. 2) 1.117 
The Poets and the Sophists, who are their interpreters, 
1884 Caveci Bacon ix. 225 Great ideas and great principles 
need their adequate interpreter,.if they are to influence the 
history of mankind. 

+¢. lormerly a frequent title of books explain- 
ing the meaning of technical terns or unusual 
words. Ods. 

1607 Coweit ff/e) The Interpreter: or booke containing 
the Signification of Words, 1623 Cockeram (fife) “The 
English Dictionarie : or, au Interpreter of hard Inglis 
Words. 1672 Mawiey Cowell's Interpreter Pref., 1 have 
reserved to it the former Name, and call it The Interpreter, 
which is most proper, as opening those obscure terms which 
otherwise are with great difficulty understood. 

2. Oue who translates languages. +a. A trans- 
lator of books or writings (ods.». 

¢1q00 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 48 lohan pat 
translatyd pis book .. ful wys, & leel enterpretour of lan- 
gages. 1494 Iauyan Chron. 1, The Hebrews .. accompt 
for yt sayd terme iii, M. ix. C. sixty and ili yeres ; the 
seuenty Interpretours rekyn v. M.C. Ixxx. and xix. yeres. 
1535 Coverpare Pref Apocrypha, ‘Yhe other prayer and 
songe .. hane I not founde amonge eny of the interpreters, 
bat onely in the olde latyn texte, which reporteth it to be 
of Theodotios translacion. 1797 W. Jouxsron tur. Be &- 
mann's Inven?. 11, 398 This error has been occasioned by 
the seventy interpreters. 

b. One who translates the communications of 
persons speaking different languages; sfec. one 
whose office it is to do so orally in the presence of 
the persons; a dragoman. 

1382 Wyciir 1 Cor. xiv. 28 If ther be not an interpretour, 
be he stille in the chirche. 1535 Covervare Gen. xiii. 23 
‘They knew not that loseph vnderstode it, for he spake vnto 
them byan interpreter. 1600 Hotaxnn Livy xxvit. xhii. 
660 The letters [were] read by an enterpretour. 1752 
Loututan Form of Process (ed. 2) 212 In Cases where the 
Prisoner and Witnesses, do not understand the British 
Language, Interpreters must be procured and sworn, as 
follows. 1838 Tiirtewart Greece xii. 11. 109 Psammetichus 
..consigned a numnber of Egyptian boy's to their care, to be 
instructed in the Greek language, so as to form a permanent 
class of interpreters. 

+3. One who makes known the will of another; 
a title of Mercury as inessenger of the gods. _L. 
interpres drvum Virgil.) Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 61 lupyter .. called to hym 
Mercuryus, whiche ys interpretour of the goddes. 1567 
Marton ?. Z. im. 657 Uriel, for thou .. The first art wont 
his great authentic will Interpreter through highest Heav'n 
to bring, Where all his Sons thy embassie attend. 1678 
Cupwortn J/utell, Syst. 1. iv. § 32. 487 She [Minerva] per- 
forming the office of an Interpreter and Introducer to the 
Gods when it is needful. 

+4. Rhet. An explanation of one expression by 
another; =Synonymy. (L. éuterpretatio. Obs. 

1589 Purrennam Eng, Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 223 The 
Greekes call it Sinonimia .. the Latines .. called it by a 
name of euent, for (said they) many words of one nature 


and sence, one of them doth expound another. And there- 
fore they called this figure the Interpreter, 
Interpretership (intsiprétasfip). [f. prec. 


+-sHiP.] The office or position of an interpreter ; 
esp. of an official interpreter in the administration 
of law or government. 

1845 SrocquEter Handbk, Brit, India (1854) 311 Officers 
Must pass an examination in Hindoostanee before they are 
eligible for an adjutancy or interpretership. 1860 A. L. 
Winpsor £¢/ica vi. 200 It seems .. as though the imagina- 
tion had arrogated to itself the rights of interpretership to 
the great social world about it. 1879 Academy 5 Apr. 307/1 
Men who have achieved the feat of qualifying for inter- 
preterships in..seven or eight Oriental languages. 

+Inte'rpretess, Oés. [Variant of INTERPRE- 
TRESS, prob. euphonic.] A female interpreter. 

1717 Lapy M. W. Mowntacu Let. fo C'tess War 18 Apr., 
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The Greek lady... was my interpretess [some later ed /. 
stress]. 1792 Map. D’Arntay Diary V. vit. 352 She bad 
been his interpretess here on his arrival. 

Interpretive intd-uprétiv), a. rare. [f. Iv- 
TERPRET Vv. + -1VE, after words in which ¢ belongs to 
the L. ppl. stem, as assertive.) = INT RPItRTATIVE. 

1680 Firmer Jatriarcha iii. § 15 (1884) 66 ‘Le roy le venls’ 
is the interpretive phrase. 1839 Daitry /estus xix. 11852) 
284 Confounding text and comment, with no rule Inter. 
pretive. ‘ : 

Ilence Inte‘rpretively adv., inferentially. 

«1665 J. Goopwin /illed w, the Spirit (1267) 285 To know 
- that God is able toenlighten. .is interpretively or construc: 
tively: to know that he hath a Spirit to give. 

Inte:rpreto‘rial, a. rare. [f. INTERPRETER, 
after LL. adjs.in -é77us instead of the full talerpre- 
talorial).) Of or pertaining to an interpreter. 

1865 I). F. Renin Pehing & Pekingese 1.183 Mr Douglass 
- has lately arrived in Peking for interpretorial duty. 

Interpretress (into‘uprétres). [f. Inrenrne- 
TER +-ESS.] A feinale interpreter. 

1975 Avair «lmer. Jud. 327 They .. were so polite as to 
order their black interpretress to bid our red couriers teil 
us, they thanked us for our friendly offer. 1859 Kinds:.ey 
Misc, Xalcigh 1. 12 Unterpretress of the will and conscience 
of the Vesa of England. 1865 M. Annoy “ss. Crvt. iii. 
(1875) 123 Poetry is the interpretress of the natural world 
and she ts the interpretress of the moral world. 

+ Interprice, -ise, -ize, -yse, obs. ff. ENrrEr- 
PRISE sd, 

231548 Hari. Chron. Hen, J°an.6(R.), Rynge Henry nut 
myndynge ..10 leaue his interprice vuperformed, sent the 
Duke of Clarence to the sea coaste, 1567 Satin. Jocms 
Keform. “2.17, L grant jour interpryse was gude. 1601 R, 
Jouxsos Adngd. & Comuriv, (1603) 254 To undergue once 
nore another interprize for the kingdoare of England. 

+ Interpriss, -yse, obs. ft. ENTERMISE v., to 
undertake. 

1573 Satir. Poems Keform, xiii. 185 Vhay that .. did the 
mater Interpryse. 1601 R. Jousson Ang. & Comore. 
(1603) 97 They .. never interprised to forsake their limited 
habitations. «1605 Moxtcomerte Sony, xiii, In thair spheirs 
thay dar not interpryse For toappeir lyk planeits, as they ar. 

+Interprodu‘ce, v. Vds. rare. Also 7 enter-. 
{Ixrer- 1b.) (vans. To produce mutually. 

1603 I’Lorio WVontaigne in. xii. (1632) 602 Ilis inventions 
enflatne, follow and enter-produce one another. 1685 Cotton 
Montaigne WI. 484 Tis inventions heat, pursue, and inter- 
produce one another. P 

Interproportional, -protoplastic: sce IN- 
TER- pref. 2.2, 6. 

Interprovincial, a. [Inten- 4b.) Lying, 
extending, or carried on, between different pro- 
vinces; pertaining to the muttal relations of two 
or more provinces. 

1839 Jtmes 21 Mar. in Spirit! Metropol. Conserz. Press 
(1830) I. 122 Tt would leave. her interprovincial communica- 
uion between Fredericton and Qnebec unbroken. 185: Kitto 
Datly Bible Mlustr. (1867) VIL. ui. ii. 432 Dispntes were 
continually arising between the Roman governors abont 
their interprovincial rights. 1883 Daily Vers 13 Sept. 4,6 
Questions. .involving new taxes, public loans, interprovincial 
canals and railways, 1888 Jay. Amer, J/ist Jan, 26 The 
representatives of the five chief provinces of the Dominion, 
at the Interprovincial conference in (Quebec. 

Interpubic (intompi7 bik), a. [Inter 4 a.] 
Situated between the right and Jeft pubic bones. 

1836-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat, I. 262/2 The ossification of the 
interpubic fibro-cartilage. 1857 uLLock Cazeanx’ Widiwt/, 
23 A considerahle thickness of the interpubic ligament fills 
up the interval. 

Innterpunct, s/. rarz. [f. Inver- 2a + L. 
puarct-us point.) A point between words in writing. 

1898 Aoner. Frul. Philol. X\X.92 The general character 
of the alphabet used in each inscription is always noted, as 
well as..the presence or lack of interpuncts. 

tInterpunet, v. Obs. rave—'. [ff L. tnder- 
puncd-, ppl. stem of tnlerpungére to place points 
between: see next.) ¢vans. ‘To mark with points 
inserted between words cr clauses. 

1626 Donne Seri, Ixxiii. 737 As the originall copies are 
distinguished and interpuncted now. 

Interpunction ‘intaipynkfan). [ad. L. zn- 
terpunction-em, n. of action from tnlerpungire, 
f. wler between + fungére to prick, etc.) ‘The 
insertion of points between words, clauses, or 
sentences; ptnctuation. b. concer. A point in- 
serted in writing. 

1617 Cottixs Def Bp. Ely To Rdr. 12 Marting and mon- 
strifying anothers directest meaning, with his own most 
prodigious interpunctions. 1626 Donne Ser. txxiii. 738 
We find no reason to depart from that Distinction and 
Interpunction of these words which our owne Church 
exhibits to us, 1764 /*Ail, Trans. LIV. 425 The earlier 
Greeks also used the first kind of interpnnction. 1894 
Thinker V1. 297 In regard to the vocalization and inter- 
punction of the Hebrew text. : 

Jig. &1640 Jackson Creed x1, xxi. $2 Our life is full of inter- 
punctions or commas: death is but the period or full point. 

Interpunctuate (intespynktiajeit,. ov. [Iy- 
TER- 1a.) /rans. and adsol. ‘Vo inseit the points 
between words and clauses; to punctuate. Also fig. 

1850 Fraser's Mag. XLII. 701 They remind one of the 
nightmares which occasionally interpunctuate the festivities 
of the Chrisiinas week. 1853 W. Kay in A/tsstonary M11. 
241 ‘The notorious use of ve/ was what made it unnecessary 
to interpunctuate. 1891 Black *& White 12 Dec. 770 2 
Sir Wilham Harcourt is a man of humour, and inter-punc- 


tuates the serious business of his speech witl conspicuous 
laughter. 


! 


INTERREGNAL. 


Interpunctua tion, [INren- 2a.) =IstxEr- 
PUNCTION, 

1717 Dernevey Jral. Tour /faly7 Jan., Wks. 1871 FV. 513 
The first [Looh) had inter-punctuatious, the other none. 
1827 Leppors /oems p. Ixxi, I have communicated the 
lines, with a strict regard even to the interpunctuation, 
exactly ay T received them, 1881 Contemp. Kev. Mar. 489 
[:pistles to his eldest daughter on her interpunctuation. 

+Interpwzzle, v. Obs. rare—'. [Ixvenr- 
1b.) fans, Yo entangle, makc intricate, confuse. 

1650 DB. Diseollinininm 29 ‘Yo trouble and interpuzle all 
our present proceedings, . 

Interquarrel, -quarter, -racial: see INvEr-. 

Interradial (intas,ré'dial,. Zco/. (IntTER- 4a.] 
a. adj. Situated between radii or rays, as in an 
echinoderm, b. sé, An interradial pait. 

1870 Rotitston nim. Life 143 In the inter-radial space 
- sis seen the madreporie tubercle. //ud, 226 One of the 
interradial septa. 1877 W. ‘Tnosison 1 oy. Challenger 11. 
ii. 45 Uhe excretory opening is On a small interradial papil'a. 

Ilence Inter,ra‘dially aide. 

1870 Roturston Anim, Lfe +24 One of the interradially- 
placed circumoral plates, 1888 Rottksron & Jachson 
slnua, Life 190 Five sets of spines... project over this area 
interradially. 

Inter,radiate, v. rave. [IntTER-1b.] To 
raciate into cach other. Ilence Interra-diating 
Pri. a.; also Interradiation. 

1851-5 Ihomiey Lss. Zennyson 74 A mighty cataract, 
with. its davzling interradiation of changing forms and 
colours, 1858 G. Macvoxacp Phantustes au. 134 The 
ce ammunity of the centre of all creation suggests an inter- 
radinting counexion and dependence of the parts. 

. Interradius (intosyréeldids . Yi. -radii 
(revdijai). Zool, [mod.1.., f. Inter- 3 + Rames.] 
An interradial space or part, as in an echinoderm ; 
a sceondary ray or radiating pait lying between two 
Juimary rays in some Ilydrozoa, 

1870 Kowieston Anim, Life 142 The Echinodermata .. 
wove in locomotion indifferently in the direction of any one 
radins or inter-radius. 1878 But. Gegenbanr's Courp. Anat. 
ver In Cestum..the fourm of the body has become that of a 
Land, from its having grown in the direction of two similar 
Interradii, , 

Interramal (intoirétinal., @. Ornith. [1x- 
TEMt- ga.) Situated between the rami or branches 
of the lower jaw. 

1874 Covrs Lirds N. W. 466 Interramal space broad and 
very long, extending nearly to the end of the bill. 

Interramicorn (into1,ra:mikgin). Orwith. [f. 
T.. tater Letween + ramus branch + cornu hom; 
Lt. ‘interramal horn’.] <A separate piece of the 
homy sheath of the Dill situated between the raint 
ol the lower jaw in the albatross, ete. 

1866 Coves in /’roc. Philadelphia Acad. 176 Diomedea 
exulans. The ‘interramicorn’ forms the gonal element of 
the bill. /ére?. 179, 131, 185. 

Interramifica'tion. vare—'. [INTER- 2a.) 
Interminglinyg of branches or branch-like parts. 

1825 Coirnipce Aids Rofl, (1858) I. App. C. goy As the 
corals approach the conchylia, this interramification de- 
creases. 

+Iuterrasneous, a. Cbs. rare. [f. mod.l.. 
interrancus, {. LL. in- (Is- 7, + terra earth, after 
sublerraneus.] | See quot.) : 

1855 Mavse LZ .xpos. Lex., Interranens, applied by Mirbel 
to plants which grow and vegetate in the very Lo-om of the 
earth. .; interraneous. 3. Ae 

Interreceive, -reconciliation: sce INTER-. 

Interred (intsud), p//. a. [f. IyTER v. +-ED1.] 
Laid in a grave; buried. : 

€ 1440 Promp. Par. 140 '2 Entyryd, or intyryd .. , fume. 
ratus, 1610 Firtener atthf, Shepherdess . ti, The sweet 
rest of these interred Lones, 1613 Purcuas /ilgrimage, 
India 1864) 53 With enterred hopes, and dispossession of 
their liues. 1665 J. Wenn Stove-Heng (1725) 92 Epitaphs, 
containing. .the famous Deeds of the interred, A/od. The 
recently interred body. Aas nr 

Inter.re gal, a. rave. [INTER- 4¢.] Subsisting 
between kings. ; 

weg Mottey Dutch Ref. 1. 1, 261 The isolated execu- 
tion ofan interregal conspiracy, existing for halfa generation. 
1868 fortn. Kev. July go ‘Lhe so-called international law of 
the past is a misnomer..Leing a code of kings not of nations, 
an interregal, not an international, system. 

t+Interire'gency. Ovs. rare. [f. next: see 
-ENCY.] ‘The tenure of an interrex or interregent; 


an interreign. 

1600 [sce INTERREGNUM 1]. 1620 E. Bi.oust //orae Subs. 226 
Romulus began, and there succeeded him, after one yeeres 
interregency, Numa Pompilius. 1674 in Brount Glossagr. 
(ed. 4). 

+Interre-gent. Cds. rare. 
after faterrex.) = INTERREX,. ; 

1600 Hottanp Livy 1. xvii. 13 The Interregent [i/e77¢.r] 
having called a generall parliament [etc.]. /did. v. 201 
When as..the Consuls had resigned their office, M. Furius 
Camillus was created Interregent. 

Interregimental: see INTER- 4c. 

Interregnal (intanregnal’, a. [f. next, after 
ReunaL.] Belonging to or of the nature of an 
interregnuin, Also fg. 

1649 NEEDHAM Case Comm, Stated (1650) £6 Those Inter- 
regnall Controversies, which have risen betwixt Competitors 
by way of Election. 1856 Lever Vartins of Cro’ A/. 578 It 
was that interregnal period between the time when the 
Castle parties included the first gentry of the land, and that 
later era jetc }. 


[IsteR- 2b; 


INTERREGNUM. 


|| Interregnum (intayregndm). Pl. -regna, 
-regnums, [L., f. ater (INTER- 3) + regnitm 
REIGN sé.; cf. next.] 

+1. Temporary authority or rule exercised during 
a vacancy of the throne or a suspension of the usual 
government. O/s. 

1579-80 Nortu (utarch (1612) 63 The Romaines call this 
manner of regiment in vacation /uferreynumn : as you would 
say, rule for the time. 1609 HoLLanp L/vy 1. 13 The governe- 
ment upon this occasion was (as is still at this day) called 
Interregnum, (Margin) The Interregencie. 1641 Str E. 
Drrine Sf. on Relig. 21 June ix. Div b, As one government 
goes out, £ could see another come in, and that without an 
laterregnum of Commissioners. 1770 LANGHORNE Plutarch 
(1879) I. 69/2 This occasional administration the Romans 
cal an /nterregnum. 

2. The interval between the close of a king’s 
rcign and the accession of his successor; any 
period during which a state is left without a ruler 
or with a inerely provisional government. 

1590 L. Lrovp Consent of Time 31 The Hebrewes 
had none to gouerne them 8 yeeres after (so Iong fater 
regnum continued). 1649 Roserts Clavis Bibl. 228 There 
was an Inter-regnum or vacancie of the Royal seat in 
Judah. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyl. s.v., In hereditary king- 
doms, as England, there are properly no interregnums. 
1765 BiacksTone Comm, I. xviii. 470 The king. .is made 
a corporation to prevent in Bineral tbe possibility of an 
interregnum or vacancy of the throne, 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commw. 1. xxvi. 397 Such a risk of interregna is incidental 
to all systems. 

3. A cessation or suspension of the usual ruling 
power; a period of freedom from some authority. 
Also fig. 

1648 JENKYN Blind Guide Pref. Aijb, All that time was 
an interregnum of his reason, 1656 CowLey Aisc., Chronicle 
ix, Thousand worse Passions then possest The /uter-reguum 
of my Breast. Bless me from such an Anarchy. 1832 Lewts 
Use §& Ab, Pol. Terms vy. 38 A day's interregnum of lawless- 
ness—during which the Sovereign slept. 1879 FARRAR 
St. Paul 1.153 They were at the moment enjoying a sort of 
interregnum from Roman authority. 

4. A breach of continuity; an interval, pause, 
vacant spacc, 

1659 T. Pecxe Parnassi Puerp. 30 Put all the Inter- 
regnum, she was chaste: Yet not for vertue’s Love, but her 
own sake. 1750 H. Wacpotr Lett. to Mann 19 Nov., Such 
is the Interregnum of our politics! 1829 Lytton Disowned 
xvi, One could be merry till bed-time without an inter- 
regnum. 1860 Mavry /’/ys. Geog. Sea (Low) xvi. § The 
coining of this interregnum which they call tbe changing of 
the monsoons. ; 

Interreign (inta1r2'n), Now rare. Also 6 
-regne, 6-7 -reigne, -raign(e. [f. InTER- 3 + 
REIGN, after 1.. zvferregnum (sce prec.), or F. zv- 
terrégne (14th c. in Hatz.-larm.); the latter may 
be the immediate source.] 

+1. =INTERREGNUM 1. Obs. 

1533 Betienpen Livy 1. (1322) 30 This governance .. wes 
callit the Interregne ; that is to say, the vacance hetwix the 
deith of ane king, to the electioun of ane uthir. 1600 Hot- 
LanD Livy tth Vill. 93 P. Valerius Poplicola, the third day of 
his Interreigne or Regencie for the time, createth Consuls. 
1611 Speen //ist. Gt. Brit. vitt. vii. (1632) 426 Sauing the 
small Inter-Raignes of these three Dauish Kings. 

2. =INTERREGNUM 2. Now senusual. 

1586 J. Hooker Giradd. [red. in Holinshed 1, 162/2 They 
. confer togither how they may in this inter-reigne win the 
spurs, and ‘he viterlie deliuered from the English gouerne- 
ment. 1689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 74 Succession was 
tollerated to avoid. .contentions, interraigns, and other dis- 
commodities of Elections. 1775 Pianta in Phil, Trans. 
LXVI. 139 The confusions, divisions, and interreigns which 
frequently distracted the empire, 1828 THtrtwAni. & Hare 
tr, Niebuhr's list. R ome (1855) 1. 265 It very easily..hap- 
pened that the outgoing magistrates did not complete the 
election, and that an interreign took place. 

jig. a1854 H. Reep Lect. Brit, Poets i. (1857) 116 The 
literary interreign between Chaucer and Spenser. 


ir ie eae, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. IN- 
TER- 1 + REIGNING, after prcec.] Reigning in the 
interval; interregnal. 

1657-83 Evrtyn //ist. Relig. (1850) I. 365 A passing over of 
divers inter-reigning princes between Cyrus and Alexander. 
1793 HeLy tr. OF luherty’s Ogygia M1. 372 They .. include 
the inter-reigning space among them (24 years]. 


Interrelate (i:ntonrilé"t), v. rare. [INTER- 
1b.] ¢rans. To bring into relation to each other. 

1888 S. V. CLEVENGER in Amer. Naturalist XXII. 616 
Spaces .. filled with fibrils and cells that interrelate these 
and other functions complexly. 1895 Educat. Rev. Nov. 
365 Wise men of experience think it desirable to interrelate 
the subjects of the curriculum. 

Interrelated (i:ntasrflz'téd), 7A/. a. [IN- 
TeEr- 1b.) Mutually related or connected. 

1827 I. Tayvtor 7rausm. Anc. Bhs. (1859) 207 The inter- 
related, and the mutually attestative evidence of thousands 
of witnesses. 1880 Basttan Brain 26 Another set of inter- 
related nerve-cells. 

Iience I nterrela‘tedness. 

1865 Masson Nec. Brit, Phitos. 259 The demonstrable in- 
ter-relatedness of both. 

Interrelation (i:ntasr/Ié"fan). [Inrer- 2a.] 
Mutual or reciprocal relation. 

1848 J. H. Newman Loss 6 Gain 181 The limits of each 
opinton as he beld it, and the inter-relations of opinion with 
opinion. 1855 1. Tayvtor Restcr. Belief (1864) 4 The inter- 
relation and dependence, one upon another, of moral, 
religious, and political questions. 1889 Mivart Truth 493 
The interrelations and interdependencies which exist he- 
tween the various orders of creatures. 

Von. V. 
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So I:nter,rela‘tionship, mutual relationship. 

1867 Macrarren Harmony iii. (1876) 105 Whose inter- 
relattonship results from their common reference to the key- 
note. 1892 Class. Kev. July 317 /2 The interrelationship of 
the MSS... having thus been very plausibly determined. 
1897 Mary Kinosiey W. Africa 211 The inter-relationship 
of these two subjects may not seem on the face of it very 
clear, but inter-relationships of customs very rarely are. 

+ Inter-religion. Oés. rare. [INTER- 2b.] = 
INTERIM 5d. 3b. 

1620 Brent tr. Sarpi's Hist. Counc. Trent (1676) 308 
Cesar also, in the Decree of the Inter-religion, was forced 
to yield to this, | ee 

Interreligional, -religious, -repellent, etc.: 
see INTER-. 

Interrenal (intasrnil), a. and sb. Anat. 
(f. InvER- 4a+L. réz-es kidneys: see RENAL. ] 

a. adj. Situated between the kidneys. b. sé. An 
interrenal body. 1893 in Funk's Stand. Dict. 

Interrer (int3're:). [f. Inver v.+-ER1.] One 
who inters ; a burier. 

1611 Co1Gr., Enterreny, an Interrer, or hurier. 1623 
Drumm. or Hawtu. Cypress Grove Whs. (1711) 117 Death 
is the violent estranger of acquaintance... the interrer of 
fame. 1833 THtrtwact in Philol. Alnseum II. 529 To expose 
him to such interrers as befit a wretch like him. 

|| Interrex (i‘ntosreks), Pl. -reges (-r7-d3iz). 
[L., f. eter between (INTER- 2b) +7ex king.] One 
who holds the supreme authority in a state duing 


an interregnum. 

In ancient Rome, an in/ervex was appointed to hold office 
between the death of a king and the election of his successor ; 
the title was continued under the Republic to denote 
officers appointed to hold the comitia when the consulate 
happened to be vacant. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1612) 308 The regents at that 
time called /uferreges. 1590 L. Liovp Consent of Time 
682 This time in Fraunce were appointed two chiefe gouer- 
nours called /nterreges. 1741 MtppLeton Cicero I. vi. 521 
‘The administration fell into the hands of an /uferrex 5a 
provisional Magistrate [etc.]. 1796 Morse A mer. Geog. II. 
287 Upon the king’s deinise the regal anthority is then 
vested in the..primate of Poland, as interrex or regent. 
3838-42 ArNoLD //ist. Nome II. xxv. 9 They resigned there- 
fore, and the comitia were held byan interrex. 1855 Lewis 
Cred. Early Rom, Mist. xii. § 49 11. 204 The proposition 
for the appointment of an interrex..is mentioned by Livy. 

Interright, -rime: see INTER- pref. 2a, 1b. 

Interring (int3 rin), v5/. sb. [f. INTER v. + 
-1ncGl.] The action of burying; interment, burial. 

1303 [sce INTER 2. 1]. €1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Theodera 
792 lo se pat monkis enteryng. 1387 in ag. Gilds (1870) 43 
at his masse and his enterynge. 1597 Hooker £cc/. Pod. 
y. xli. § 2 These Processions..were first begun for the inter- 
ting of holy Martyrs. 1753 CHampers Cycl. Supp. s. v. 
Burial, Interring appears to be the older practice. 

Interrogable (intcrégib'l), a. [f. L. tuter- 
rogd-re to INTERROGATE : see -ABLE.] Capable of 
being intcrrogatel. So Inte:rrogabi‘lity, capa- 
bility of being interrogated. 

1802-12 Bentuam Ration. Judic. Lvtd. (1827) 11. 169 For 
the purpose of justiciability (zs2@ voce interrogahility in- 
cluded). /é/d. III. 408 The person .. being forthcoming 
and interrogable. ; 

Interrogant (interégaut). [ad. L. zuterro- 
gant-em, pr. pple. of txflerrogare : sce next. Cf. 
K, tuterrogant \Cotgr. 1611).] = INTERROGATOR 1, 

3647 Litty Chr. Astrot. xxvii. 172 The Interrogant would 
know the cause why. 1807 Ldrn. Rev. 1X. 279 It is always 
uncertain if the native has seized the idea of the interrogant. 
1889 A. B. Bruce King. God ii. (1891) 71 The first evan- 
gelist makes Christ, in answer to His interrogants, at once 
announce the original law of marriage. 

+Inte'rrogate, sd. Ods. rare. Also -rogat. 
{ad. L. ¢xferrogat-um, ncut. of the pa. pple. of z7- 
lerrogare (see next), used as sb. Perh. immed. a. 
F. interrogat (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] A ques- 
tion ; an intcrrogation. 

1633 J. Done Hist, Septuagint 169 The interrogats also 
of the King; and the Answers which were ziuen him. 1649 
Be. Hart Cases Consc. 11, x. (1654) 270 Referring the ver- 
tura (things to come) to the following interrogate. 

tInterrogate, f7/. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
interrogat-us, pa. pple. of tvtlerrogare: see next.] 
Interrogated, asked about; that is in question. 

3625 (inpeachm. Dk. Buckhm, (Camden) 38 Hee hath bin 
Skipper of the interrogate shipp .. three yeares. 

Interrogate (interdgelt),v. Also 5 enter-. 
Pa, t. and pple. -ated (8 Sc. interrogate). [f. L. 
interrogal-, ppl. stem of zuferrogare, f. inter be- 
tween, at intervals + rogdre to ask.] 

1. trans, To ask questions of, to question (a per- 
son), esp. closely or in a formal manner; to examine 
by questions, 

1483 Caxton Cato Div, They wold yet haue enterrogated 
hym hut to them he sayd, speke no more to me for I. -haue 
moche thynges to doo. 1626 J. Pory in Ellis Orig. Letz. 
Ser. t. III, 241 Those .. knaves would by way of confession 
interrogate her Majestie. 1753 in Stewart's Triad App. 17 
And being also further interrogate for the pannel, depones, 
That (ete... 1768 STeRNE Sent. Fourn. (1778) U1. 20 (Hotel 
at Paris) Eugenius.. had drawn me aside to interrogate 
me. 1855 Macautay /st. Eng. xx. IV. 469 The Turkey 
merchants themselves were called in and interrogated. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 236 [Hel begs him to interrogate 
‘Theaetetus. 

Sig. 1701 Norris /deal World t. y. 324 We often inter- 
rogate her [Truth] without knowing what it is which we 
demand of her. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. II. xliy.245 Many 


INTERROGATIONAL. 


..bad not an opportunity to interrogate nature. 1875 Hetrs 
Ess., Organ. Daily Life 182 Carefully interrogating my 
memory, I recollected that [etc.]. ; 

b. With dep. clause expressing the question. 

a 1684 KNatcuBuLt Annot. Texts N. Test. (1693) 312 The 
‘Catechumeni’.. were interrogated hy the Priest, whether 
they did believe in the Resurrection of the dead. 1721 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) I1. 585 They had conversed with the 
brethren, whom they interrogate, what they meant by the 
many other things they had to except against. 1785 J. ADAMS 
Diary 3. Jan., Wks. 1851 III. 389 He interrogated me, 
whether I had any correspondents in Holland. 

+2. To ask about (something). Ods. vare. 

1600-9 RowLanps Anave of Clubs 37 As on the way I 
Itinerated. A Rurall person I Obuiated, Interogating times 
Transitation. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. /udia & P. 132 Interro- 
gating the State of Europe, the Government, Policy, and 
Learning. : A 

3. absol. or intr. To ask questions, to make in- 
quiries; spec. in Law (see INTERROGATORY B. 1). 

1622 Bacon /fen. }’// 244 By his Instructions. .touching 
the Queene of Naples, it seemeth hee could Interrogate well 
touching Beautie. 1843 Bernune Sc. Fireside Stor. 39 It 
became not her tointerrogate. 3883 Law Tvsnes 20 Oct. 407/2 
The leave of the court to interrogate must be obtained. 

b. With question quoted. (Cf. 1b.) 

a 1660 Hamnonp (J.), His proof will be retorted by inter- 
rogating, Shall the adulterer and the drunkard inherit the 
kingdom of God? 1824 L. Murray Ang. Granr, (ed. 5) I. 
420 We may answer, by interrogating on our part; Do not 
those same poor peasants use the Lever and the Wedge? 
1824 Miss Ferrier /uher. xxxvi,‘ What am I to understand 
». Miss St. C.?’ interrogated he. 

Ticnce Inte‘rrogated ///. a. (also adso/.), ques- 
tioned ; obtained by interrogation ; Inte-rrogated- 
ness, thc quality of evidence obtained by interroga- 
tion; Intetrrogatee’, one who is interrogated ; 
Inte‘rroga:tingly adv., in a questioning manner. 

1802-12 Bentuam Ration. Jud, Evid. wu. iv. § 6 Abstract 
terms .. of which soine are already in use, others have been 
constructed for the purpose .. 4. Suggestedness .. 5. Unsug- 
gestedness..6. Interrogatedness: if a conjugate of so harsh 
a form may, for the purpose of the moment, be endured. 
1816 — Extract fr. P’rop. Const. Code (1830) 34 For falsity 
committed in this Judicatory the interrogatee is responsible. 
1860 Exnicott Life Our Lord vii. 312 The interrogated 
now assuniing tbe character of the interrogator. 1886 Miss 
Lixsgite Haven under Hill V1. xvi. 210 * Well?’ said Mrs. 
Stanmere interrogatingly. ; 

Interrogation (interogéi-fan’.  [a. F. tnter- 
rogation (13th c. in Godef. Compl), or ad. L. in- 
terrogatton-em, n. of action f. twterrogare to INTER- 
ROGATE.] 

1. The action of interrogating or asking ques- 
tions; a questioning; +request ods.). 

15st Br. Garniner £.vAlic. 80 He opposith by interroga- 
tion, and would be aunswered. 1590 SwixBuRNE Jesfaments 
116 The testator maie lawfullie make his executor not onelie 
of his owne accorde without interrogation, hut also at the 
intreatie or request of an other, 1632 Litncow Trav. x. 
472 The Inquisitor made interrogation, of what difficulties, 
errors, or mis-beliefe I had. 1769 Funrtus Lett. (1804) I. 63, 
I could, by malicious interrogation, disturb the peace of 
the most virtuous man in the kingdom. 1825 J. Neat Bro. 
Jonathan II. 177 If your heart were not pure.. you would 
not be so ready to meet a deathbed interrogation. 

b. With az and f/. A question. In quot. 1386 
peth. =Syllogism, =L. zterrogétio in Cicero. 

¢ 1386 Criaucer J/idler's 7.8 His fantasye Was turned for 
to lerne Astrologye, And koude a certeyn of conclusions To 
demen by Interrogacions. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 385 b, [That] all the interrogacyons or questyons made 
to vs be of fayth. 1563-87 Foxe A. & 3/. (1596) 105/1 ‘The 
tenor of his questions or interrogations. 1700S. L. tr. #ryke’s 
Voy. E. Ind. 335 Some preliminary interrogations, why 
1 would not settle there? 186: Geo. Eniot Sréas Jf, i, He 
was trembling at this strange interrogation. 

2. Gram. and Xhet, Questioning, or a question, 
as a form of speech. 

¢1532 Du Wes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 994 The interroga- 
tion negatyve, as, Am not 1? 1589 PutTennam Eng. Poeste 
it. xix. (Arb) 220 There is a kinde of figuratiue speach 
when we aske many questions and looke for none answere, 
speaking .. by interrogation, which we might as well say by 
affirmation. 1661-98 Sout Twelve Serm. IVI. 5 The words 
in the Text (by an usual way of speech) under an Interroga- 
tion couching a Positive Assertion, 1824 L. Murray Eng. 
Gram, (ed. 5) 1. 513 ‘Though Interrogations may be intro- 
duced into close and earnest reasoning, exclamations belong 
only to strong emotions of the mind. 

b. Lotnt (mark, note) of tnterrogation, also 
interrogation-foint (and, formerly, zzterrogation) : 
the symbol used in writing or printing to indicate 
a question, in most European languages placed at 
the end of the sentence and having the form ? or ?. 

In Spanish, it is placed both before and after the question, 
in the former case inverted as in ¢Quéen sabe? who knows? 
A point of interrogation is also sometimes placed before a 
word or phrase, to query its correctness, existence, etc. — 

1598 Forio, /nterogatiuo punto, a point of interrogation, 
3633 J. CLarke 2nd Praxis 38 Secondly, you must marke 
all the poynts, commaes, colons, interogations, &c. 1706 
Priwwirs, /zterrogation, or Note of Interrogation .. which 
in Greek is thus expressed (;) and thus (@) in Latin. 1748 
J. Mason Edocnt. 23 The Common Stops or Points are 
these; A Comma (,), Semi-colon (;).. Interrogation (?), Ad- 
miration (), 1888 J. A. Nose in Academy 3 Nov. 283/3 
We are compelled to read them .. with a greater number of 
mental notes of interrogation. 1895 How to get Married 
74 It is a mistake to be inquisitive. A walking interroga- 
tion- point is never a pleasant companion. 


Interroga‘tional, ¢. [f prec. + -aL.] Of 
the nature of an interrogation ; interrogative. 
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INTERROGATIVE. 


1880 F. Hat Doctor [ndoctus 24 Why the interrogational 
‘how are we'? : oa F 

Interrogative (intérpgativ), a. and sé. [ad. 
late L. tuterrogdtiv-us: see INTERROGATE v. and 
-IvE, Cf, F. dnterrogatif, -ive (1507 in Godef.).] 

A. adj. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of question- 
ing; having the form or force of a question, 

1597 Hooker fect. Pol. v. Ixili, § 3 The Baptisme, which 
saveth vs, is .. emeowrnus, an interroyative triall of a good 
conscience towards God. 1661-98 Soutu ivelve Serm. 
Ill. § Nor does this Interrogative way of Mxpression im- 
port only a bare Negation of the Thing. 1711 J. GkEEN- 
woop Lug, Gram, 209 The substantive conics before the 
verb except in an Interrogative sentence. 1853 KIncsLey 
I ypatia xxvili. 354 Miriam made interrogative signs, which 
Pelagia understood as asking her whether she was alone. 
1875 Jowrttr //ato (ed. 2) 1V.152 The Platonic ideas are 
tested by the interrogative method of Socrates. 

2. Khet. and Gram. Of a word or form: Eni 
ployed in asking a question. 

luterrogative pronouns, the pronouns who? which? wha!? 
whether? Interrogative adverbs, such as where? then? 
why? wherefore? Interrogative point =}NTEKROGATION 2b. 

15z0 Wii TINTON I7x/g, 11527) 6 Nownes interrogatyue as 
guts, uler, 1530 Patscr. 80 Of the pronownes interroga- 
tives. ¢1532 Du Wes /utrad, Fr in Palsgr. 994 ‘Ve con- 
jugation interrogative, as, Am 1? suis ye? 1689 Purrenuam 
fing. Poesie 1. 1v. [v.) (Arb.) 89 His comma, colon and in- 
terrogatine point. 1620 T. Grancur Div. Logike 250 ‘The 
interrogative particle, whether. 1845 Stoppaxrt Gram. in 
Ancycl. Metrop. 1. 186/1 The..interrogative form of the 
verb, 

3. Given to asking questions; inquisitive. rave. 

1709 Stxece Tatler No. 140 P 11 Such Interrogative 
Gentlewomen are to be answered no other Way than by 
Interrogation, 1836 Dickuns S4, Loz iv, He is a tall, thin, 
bony iman, with an interrogative nose, and little restless 
perking eyes. 

B. 5. 1. An interrogation, a question. rave. 
1581 Sipxnry Afol, Peetrie (Arb.) 30 Vhese men .. with a 
scornefull interogatiue, doe .. aske, 1601 Houann /iny 
I]. 295 Olenus Calenns .. intended by subtill interrozatiue 
to translate the benefit thereof to his owne native countrey 
of Tuscane. 1847 Jererey Left. in Cockburn Lif 11. exciv, 
Ido expect and require an answer to all these interrogatives. 
2. Gram. A word or form employed in asking a 
question ; esp. an interrogative pronoun. 

1530 Pacscr. Introd. 29 Relatyves as gai or deyuel; ine 
terrogatyves as gui. 1533 Upate //owres 104 (R.) For al 
voices that are relatives, may sometimes be interrogatiues, 
as whan they aske a question. 1763 Lowrn “ng. Gram. 
(1838) 39 Whe, which, what, are called Interrozatives, when 
they are used in asking qnestions. 1875 Wuitxry Life 
Lang. v.96 Vhey [relatives] are demonstratives and inter- 
rogatives put to a new use. 

Interrogatively (intérg gativli), adv. ff. 
prec. + -LY4.J In an interrogative manner; by 
way of interrogation ; as a question, 

1§71 Go.vinG Calvin ou Ps, \vi. 8 Some reade .. the verse 
interrogatively. 1609 W. Bioputri in T. Lavender 7rav, 
06)2) Bj h, Vhat which Persius speaketh interrogatinely, 
I vnderstand positively. 1751 Ilurp Notes ip. Augustus 
(R.), Mr. Pope... seetns to have read the lines interroga- 
tively. 1876 Miss Brapvon Dead VWeu's Shoes i, A girl 
whom the passers by look at interrogatively. 

Interrogator ! (interdge'tar), a. late L. zx- 
terrogitor, agent-n. f. ixterrogare to INTERROGATE ; 
ef, F. interrogatenr (1549 in Iatz.-Darm.).} One 
who interrogates ; a qtestioner. 

1751 Harris “/ermes 1, viii. 153 note, Retrenching by 
an ellipsis all the rest, which rest the interrogator is left to 
supply from himself. 1779-81 Jounsox L./", /'rior Wks. ILI. 
133 He was examined before a committee .. Mr. Stanhope, 
and Mr. Lechmere were the principal interrogators. 1855 
LivinGsTonr Zambesi xxvii. 559 When we tried to fancy 
ourselves in the position of the interrogator. 

+ Interrogator *. Se. Obs. [ad. F. interro- 
gatoire; see next and cf. INTERLOCUTOR +.) =IN- 
TERROGATORY B. 1. See also INrercarour. 

1561 St. Andrews Airk-sess. Reg. (1389) 108 Examinat 
upon the generall interrogatouris of the law, he purgis hym 
[self], 1609 Skene Keg. Maz. 66 The veritie of the mater 
sall be tryed before the Justitiar, be sundrie interrogatours 
and answers made thereto. 

Interrogatory (intérg'gateri), 2. and sé. [ad. 
late L. sxterrogatort-us: see INTERROGATE v. and 
ory. Cf. F. tnlerrogatotre (1422 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A, adj. =IxtTeRRoGative a. Jnterrogatory point 
(see INTERROGATION 2h), 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epis!, Yo Rdr. vb, Of letters... 
Interrogatori, Dehortatorie. .there be sundrie sortes. 21668 
Davenant JVasgue Wks. (1673) 362 My Priviledges are an 
ubiquitary .. interrogatory .. immunity over all the privy 
lodgings, 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram, (ed. 5) 1. 407 Of 
the Interrogatory point. 1866 Geo, Exot F. Holt xlii, 
Hinted at in a mild interrogatory manner, 

B. sb. 1. An interrogation, a question; sfec. in 
Law: <A question formally put, or drawn up in 
writing to be put, to an accused person or a witness. 
(In 16-17th c. freq. in phr. to examine upon inter- 
rogatories). See also INTERGATORY. 

1533 in More A fol. xlv. Wks. 915/1 If he can by interro- 
gatories and questions be drieuen to confesse anye thing. 
1556 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1, 42 He was .. examined vpon 
interrogatories to bewraye the rest of the conspiratours, 
1669 WoopuEAvD St, Teresa 1. xxxv. 265 He willed me to 
examine myself well upon this one Interrogatory. 1681 
Nevite Plato Rediv. 106 A more pertinent Interrogatory 
could never have been made by Plato, or Aristotle. 1751 
Jouxson Rambler No. 177 P 3, 1 was bewildered by an un- 
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seasonable interrogatory. 1849 Macaunay //ist. Eng. v. 1. 
562 A paper of interrogatories was laid before him by order 
of the Privy Council. 1898 Aucycl. Laws Eng. (Renton) 
VII. 41 The Common Law Procedure Act, 1854, for the 
first time enabled interrogatories to be administered in 
actions in the superior Courts of Law, 

2. Examination or questioning (of an accused 
person). rare. [=F. ¢nterrogatotre, \t. interroga- 
torto.} 

1827 Ilantam Const. ‘fist. (1876) 1. i. 55 A tribunal... pro- 
ceeding by modes of interrogatory unknown to the common 
law, 1831-3 Ik. Burton fect. //ist, xiv. (1845) 320 Tf the 
parties accused siill confessed themselves Christians upon 
the third interrogatory, he ordered them to be put to death. 

IlenceInterro gatorilyady. = INTERROG.ATIVELY. 

1625 Dr. Mounracu “pp. C.rsar i. xviii. 242 We. . propose 
it in Baptisme interrogatorily unto Ged-fathers and God- 
mothers, ¢ 1866 Exianu Burritt Descer, Locomotive, And 
now he shouts, interrogatorily, All right? 


Interrogatrix (inte:ro,gé'triks), [fem., in L. 
form, corresp. to raferrogator.) A female interro- 
gator. 


1859 tr. Bengel'’s Guomon |. 466 The temptation was not 
great if you consider only the interrogitrix. 
[a. OF. zx- 


+ Interrogue, -roge, v. és. 
terroguer (1389 in Matz.-Darm.; mod.F. tter- 
roger), ad. L. interrogdre.} =INTERROGATE 2% 

1484 Caxton Fahles of Ei sop (1889) 253 Vhey .Interroged 
hyin why he had slayne that man. @ r521 /Iclyas xxx. Nj, 
Whan the noble knight..had interrougued and questioned 
the duchesse. 

In terrorem: sce In Lat. prep. 

Interrule: see INTER- pref. 1a. 

+ Interrupt, f//. a. Os. Also g inteript, 
6 -repte. [a. Ob. tvterrupt, ad. L. interrupt-us, 
pa. pple. of zxterrumpicre : see next.) Interrupted, 
in variotis senses: see the verb. In qtot. 1667, 
Forming an interval or breach betwetn two 
parts of something. U>ually cunstrued as fa. fle. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. roy w. xxix. (MS. Digby 230) 
If, 130/2 Free eleccioun Not intenmupts by mediacionn Of 
brocage. ¢ 1450 WMerdin 105 Ne therfore shull ye nothynge 
be inteript. Yarsoo Colyn Blowhols Test. 206 in Haz. 
#2. PV. 102, | wold they shold for no thing Le interupt 
of their possessouns. r§02 Ord. Crysten Men iW, de W. 
1506) Iv, xxiii. Le itj. Such wyll may be interrepte [se peut 
tuterrontpre) and dcuysed in many maners. 1549 Latimer 
4th Serm, bef. div, V7 \rb.) 122 Prayer is neuer interrupte 
Lit by wickednes. 1667 Mitton /”, Z. 1. 84 Our adversarie, 
whom no bounds Prescrib'd, no barrs of Hell .. nor yet the 
main abyss Wide interrupt, can hold. 

Interrupt (intérs"pt), v. Also s interepte, 
interipte, intrippe, 6 interrup’p.e; fa. /. 5 en- 
terrupte, interrupte, 6 Sc.) interup. [l. L.. 
interrupt-, ppl. stem of interrump-ére to break 
asunder, break off (a speech or the like), f. Zxter 
between + rzmpéere to break: cf. Connupt. 

With the forin inferrup, -nppe, cf. Coxrur, -urre.] 

1. trans. To break in upon (an action, process, 
or condition, esp. speech or discourse); to break 
the continuity of (something) in time ; to break off, 
to hinder the course or continuance of, cause to 
cease or stop (usually temporarily), 

azq4z0 Hoccreve De Aeg. Prine. 1231 For as moche as it 
nat 1o me sit, Your tale for to interrupte or brehke. 1526 
SKELTON Magstyf. 257 Who made you so bolde to interrupe 
my tale? 1538 Starkey Axg/and 1. ii. 35, 1 wyl not inter- 
rupt your Communycatyon now in the myddys. 1599 H. 
Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Dij, Vhey hinder, disturbe, and 
interrmpt the course. .ofother mens matters, 1615 G. Saxpys 
Trav. 18 Not one of us but had his sleepe interrupted by 
fearfull dreames. 1673 Temrce United Prov. i. 5 Flanders 
was erected into a Connty, which changed the ‘Title of 
Forester for that of Count, without interrupting the Suc- 
cession. 1783 Watson PAip 1/1, 11. (1839) 103 The ariny of 
the states was at hand to interrupt his operations, 1838 
James Robber iv, Do not let anything which has passed 
to-day interrupt our friendship. 1861 W. Beut Dict. Law 
Scot. 4712 The acts whereby. . prescriptions may be legally 
interrupted, and in effect put an end to, 

b. To break the continuity of (something) in 
space or scrial order; to make an interval or 
breach between the parts of (something continuous); 
to stand in the way of, obstruct (e.g. a view). 

1647 Crarennon //ist, Reb. u. § 41 There being neither 
Tree nor Bush to interrupt his Charge. 1679 Owen Christo- 
fogia vi. (1831) 65 As a beam interrupted from its continuity 
unto the sun is immediately deprived of light. 1774 PENNANT 
Tour Scots, in 1772, 166 The land is so interrupted with 
rocks, that the natives, instead of the plough are obliged to 
make use of thespade. 1794 Mus. Rapcuirre Myst. Udolpho 
i, They interrupt my prospects. 

2. To break in upon (a person) while doing 
something, esf. speaking; to hinder from pro- 
ceeding with some aetion; to cause to stop 
(usually temporarily) in what one is doing. 

1413 Pilyr. Sowle 1. xvi. (1859) 17 There roose vp soone a 
lady and enterrupte me of my wordes. ¢ 1430? Lypa. Stans 
Puer 69 (Lamb. MS. 853) Intrippe no man where so pat pou 
wende, No man in his tale [1450-60 ./S. Har/, 2251 Inter- 
rupt nat.. None other mans tale}. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. 1. 
‘ndia 40 The poore Indians durst not once interrupt them. 
1639 I. Brucis tr. Cantus’ Mor, Relat. 302 It were a grosse 
incivility to interrupt them in their conversation. 1709 STEELE 
zatier No. 45 #8 Florio, who never interrupted any Man 
living when he was speaking. 1887 Ruskin Preterita 11. 
Bt 421, I could not bear being interrupted in anything I was 
ahout. 


3. adsol. or intr. (from 1 or 2). (Also quasi- 


INTERRUPTER. 


trans, with the words spoken as object =to say in 
interruption.) 

1412-20 Lync, Chron. Troy v. xxxviii. (MS. Digby 230) 
If. 188 b/2 Ther shal no man 1eclayme ne sei nay, Interrupte 
ne make no delay. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. 1x. 512 As one who 
songlu access, but feard ‘Yo interrupt, side-long he works 
his way. 1828 Scott /. MV. /'erth xxv, ‘Ay, truly’, inter: 
rupted the glover; ‘and I so counselled and commanded 
thee’. 1875 Jowett /uto (ed. 2) 1. 220 By Zeus, said 
Ctesippus, interrupting, I only wish that you would give me 
some proof. /bid, 224 Please not to interrupt, my good 
friend. 

+ 4. traus. To hinder, stop, prevent, thwart. a. 
an action. etc. Obs, 

1497 Br. Arcock MVous Perfect. B iij, ‘Vhis holy ghost in- 
terrupte this desyre, and apperyd. 1548 Hatt Chron, 
Lidw, lV 2asz2b, Yo the onely intent, that the mariage 
should herafter, neither be interrupted nor broken. 1632 
J. Wavwarp tr. Btond’s Lromena 141 ‘Ihe neighbours 
would have been awaked, and so the execution of their 
desiznes interrupted. 

+b. a peison, cte., in or from some action. 
Const. of or with inf, Obs, 

1464 Vann. & Housch. fp, (Roxb.) 184, 1 schal nat in- 
terepte heme deweryng is lytic. 1481 Caxton Jyr7.1. xiii. 
4. Ther is noman that coude interrupte hym of ony thing 
that he wolde preue. 1604 Jas. 1 Counterdl, (Arb) 102 To 
interrupt them of their due function. 1624 Br. Hace //on, 
Mar, Clergy Ded., Satan enuying me this happinesse, in- 
terrnpts me by the malice of an importunate Aduersarie. 

+5. To infringe, suspend (a law). Oés. 

1430-40 Lypo. Loc has w.v. (1554) 103 b, Al their statutes by 
which thei were made fre He interrupted of force and not 
ofright. 1587 Gotwine Pe d/ornay xxiii. 536 God created 
nature, and hath ginen it a awe, which Law he wil haue it 
to follow. Neuertheless somtimes. .he interrupteth it, .. to 
mike vs to know yt he is Lord of nature. 

+6. To cut short, put an end to, destroy. Obs. 

1570 Satir. Poems Keform, xx. 176 Vhe Cup, Quhairwith 
oft tymes, for saikles crymes, Menuis tyues he Inierup. 
1608 lorsent Serpents (1658) 686 So soon as a great Croco- 
dile is discovered, there is such watch and care taken to 
interrnpt and kill him for hope of the reward, that he cannot 
lung escape alive. 

Interrupted (intérapted), pol. a. [f. INTER- 
RurT v. + -ED!,) Broken in upon; broken off; 
having its course hindcred or continuity broken; 
made discontinuotis : see the verb. 

1552 Hutort, Interrupted, évterpel/atus. 1592 Danie. 
Deta ii, Sigh out a Siorie of her cruell deedes, With inter- 
rupted accents of despaire. 1607 Saks. Cor. 11.1. 249 Whose 
Rage doth rend Like interrupted Waters, and ore-beare 
What they are vs'd to beare. 1748 Dopstry Prec eptor (1763) 
1. p. xliv, Express... Sorrow by a low, flexible interrupted 
Voice. 1879 S¢. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 605 “he patient 
recovered under daily application of the interrupted current. 

b. fol. (and Zool.) laving smaller, or other- 
wise differing, members (e. g. leaflets in a compound 
leaf, or sptkelets in an infloiescencc) in the intervals 
between the others in a series; also, having a gap 
or void interval, discontinuous (as a linear mark- 
ing : see next b. 

1855 Mayxe E.rpos, Lex., Interruptus, Bot., broken in 
respect to uniformity: interrupted. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower, PUN. 269 Interrupted Clulemoss. 1866 7 reas. 
Bot., Interrupted, when any symmetrical arrangement is 
destroyed by local causes: a leaf is interruptedly piunated 
when some of the pinnw are much smaller than the others, 
or wholly wanting. 

ec. Mus. Intcrrufted cadence; an alteration of 
the perfect cadence, in which the full close is ce- 
ferred or evaded by the use of some other ehord 
(usually that of the sixth of the key) instead of that 
of the tonic. 

1811 Duspy Dict. Wus. (ed. 3), [uterrupted, aterm applied 
hy theorists to those closes or cadences in which the base, 
instead of falling or rising from the fifth to the key-note, 
passes to some other, and interrupts the full close, or final 
cadence. 1877S Taner /larimouny xii, Vheinterrupted cadence 
consists of u temporary delay of the perfect cadence. 1880 
C. H. H. Pakry in Grove Dict. A/us. 1. 291 The form of 
Interrupted cadence generally quoted as typical is that in 
which the chord of the dominant, instead of proceedis.g to 
the harmony of the tonic as the mind is led to expect, is 
followed by the chord of the 6th of the key, or sub-mediant. 

Interru'ptedly, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly 2.) In 
an interrupted manner; with interruptions or void 
intervals ; discontinuously. 

1663 Lovie Exp. Hist. Colours \. iii. § 19 The incident 
light that meets with a grosser liquour.. will have its beams 
either refracted, or imbibed, or else reflected more or less 
interruptedly than they would be, if the body had been un- 
moistened. @1708 Beverivce shes. Theol. (1711) 111. 38 
Not interruptedly, but constantly. 1817 Byxon Manfred 
in, iv, Interruptedly .. the fitful song Begun and died upon 
the gentle wind. ; 

b. Bot. (and Zool.) With smaller or otherwise 
different members in the intervals between the 
others : see prec. b. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyct. Supp. s.v. Leaf (Pinnated), The in- 
terruptedly pinnated, in which the folioles are irregular and 
unequal in size or situation, 1846 Dana Zooph. (1548) 215 
Cellules interruptedly uniseriate. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
108 Sfirza ulmaria >. leaves interruptedly pinnate. /did. 
200 Galeopsis Ladanum .. leaves .. interruptedly serrate or 
subentire. 

Interrupter, -or <intérzptaz). Also 4 -our’e. 
[In form a, a. L. txterruplor, agent-n. from 7n- 
terrumpére: cf. F. interrupteur; in B, f, INTER- 
RUPT v.+-ER}.} One who interrupts: see the vb. 

a. 1611-12 Act 3 Hen. V/I/, c. 10 The seid intéruptoures 


INTERRUPTIBLE. 


and letters therof to be brought to Gaole. 1552 Hvutoet, 
Interruptour, inferpellator, 1602 Waxxer Alb, Eng. x. 
Ivili. (1612) 254 Wherefore our Queene her interruptors sent. 
1797 Mav. D'Ans.ay Diary & Lett. VI. 141 Princess Au- 
gusta declined any interruptors. 

B. 1573-80 Baret A/y. L 342 A disturber, or letter of 
other: an interrupter. 1654-66 Lp. Orrexy Parthen. (1676) 
203 Toseek out the high interrupter of it. 1771 Mrs, DeLaxy 
Life §& Corr. Ser, u. 1. 382 We were so busy no interrupters 
were admitted. 1804 I]. K. Winte Let. to B. Maddock in 
Rem. (1819) 1. 135 The companion of my walks—the inter- 
rupter of my evening studies, 1869 Dai/y News 16 Apr., This 
rebuke was loudly cheered by Mr. Aytoun’s interrupters. 

b. A device for interrupting an electric current. 

1881 S. P. Tuompson Electr. & A/agn. x. § 398 The inter- 
ruptors of induction coils are usually self-acting. 1881 Sc/. 
American X1X. 388 1fa Helmholtz interrupter be employed 
to make and break the primary circuit. 

Interruptible, ¢. rare. [fas INTERRUPT z. 
+-IBLE.] Capable of being interrupted. 

1628 Jackson Creed 1x. xxiv. § 2 The virtue or efficacy of 
it is not circumscriptible by time nor interruptible by any 
moment or instant of time. 

Interru‘pting, 7/ sd. [f. Inrernvrr v. + 
-1nc!.] ‘The action of the verb INTERRUPT; in- 


terruption. (Now only as gerund. ) 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 628/2 When he hadde 
wyth much work & oft interrupting, brought at last his tale 
to an ende. 7: : 

Interru'pting, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 7] 
That interrupts; sce the verb. 

16x1 Sreen //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. ix. (1623) 612 A terrible in- 
terrupting tempest. 1739 G. Octe Gualtherus § Griselda 
82 Oft wou'd intrude an interrupting thought. /od. The 
speaker continued amid interrupting cries. ; 
Ifence Interru‘ptingly ad/v., in the way of in- 
terruption. 

1650 A. B. I atat, Polemo 14 Messages, which. .they have 
interruptingly dared to trouble our State with. 1848 Buck- 
Ley /déad 11 Him, noble Achilles interruptingly answered, 

Interruption (intorypfon). Also 5 intrump- 
eioun, interupcion, 6 intrupcion. [ad. L. 7x- 
lerruption-em, n. of action from rnterrumpécre to 
InTERRUPT: cf. F. culerruption (1437 in Ilatz.- 
Darm.).] The action of interrupting, or fact of being 
interrupted (in the various senses of the verb); with 
ax and f/., an instance of this. 

1. A breaking in upon some action, process, or 
condition (esp. speech or discourse), so as to cause 
it (usually temporarily) to cease; hindrance of the 
course or continuance of something; a breach of 
continuity in time; a stoppage. 

1489 Caxton Jaytes of A. wv. x. 255 Take not now in 
anzer yf 1 putte interrupcyon in thy wordes for a questyon 
that 1 wil aske of the. 1494 Fanyan Chron, vit. 336 The 
cytezyns enioyed theyr lybertyes without interupcion. 1587 
Gotvine Ve Mornay xxxiii. 536 We would inrpute al those 
interruptions and changes to the nature of nacure it selfe. 
1660 Mi.ton free Conon. Whs. (1847) 445/2 The frequent 
disturbances, interruptions, and dissolutions which the par- 
liament hath had. 1797 Burke Corr. IV. 423, I still go on 
with the work I have in hand, but with terrible interrup- 
tions. 1868 Hees Nealwiah ii. (1876) 14 Ellesmere, who is 
the greatest of interrupters, is the most intolerant of any 
interruption but his own. ; 

b. In weakened sense (with negative expressed 
or implied) ; Temporary cessation, intermission. 

1607 £. Grimsrone tr. Genlart’s Alem. (ist, 76 She con- 
tinued sixe monethes..to drinke daylie, without interruption 
fonreteene ponds of water, 1857 Buckie Civils. I. xiv. 
823 That process by which our bodies receive some sub- 
stances and give out others, admits of no interruption. 

2. A breach of continuity in space or serial order ; 
a break; the formation or existence of a gap or 
void interval. 

1390 Gowrr Conf. 1. 37 If a man were Mad al togedre of 
o matiere Wipouten interrupcion. 1601 Hottanp /’diny I. 
127 The mountains, which in a continuall raunge without 
interruption stand vpon the coasts of the Ocean. 1695 
Woopwarn Vat. (ist, Harth (1723) 11 The Interruptions of 
the Strata, 1853 Kank Grinnell Erp. xxxv. (1836! 322 
Dr. Vreeland and myself witnessed repeatedly interruptions 
of theircontinuity. 1884 Bower & Scott Ve Lary's Phaner. 
422 The most frequent form of local interruption of the 
fibrous sheath. .consists in the presence of a gap of greater 
or less extent, filled up by comparatively thin-walled paren- 
chyma. 

+b. The action of breaking in between two 
things; irruption, Oés. 

a1677 Hater Prim. Orig. Man, 1. ix. 216 Places severed 
from the Continent by the interruption of the Sea. 

+ 3. ‘The action, or an act, of hindering or thwart- 
ing; hindrance, obstruction. Ods. 

1463 Wann. & Honseh. Exp. Roxb.) 187 To enjoye our 
sayd lycence wyth outyn any let, interupcyon or impedi- 
ment. ¢1475 (ol. fvoems (Rolls) I. 274 Vhe cardenall 
uppone his lede the crowne did sett, Lhe septure in his 
honde, withowte intrumpcioun or lett. 1556 J. Hevwoop 
Spider & F. vii. 41 Of iustice no let ledeth intrupcion, Like 
this loue (named selfe Jone) growne of corrupcion. 1595 
Snaxs. Fohn ii. iv. 9 Diuers deere friends slaine? And 
bloudy England into England gone, Ore-bearing interrup- 
tion spight of France? gt 

4. Sc. Law. ‘The step legally requisite to stop 
the currency of the period of a prescription ’ (Bell 
Diet, Law Scol.). 

1615 Burgh Keo, Aberdeen (Spalding Club) II. 322 Of the 
quhilk hous, Williame Gray, baillie, tuik doune ane dovet 
{=turf] in takine of lauchfull interruptione, and fand the 
said halff pennie hous and landis .. to apperteine in pro- 
Pertie to the said towne of Aberdeine. 1681 Stair /ust. 
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Law Scot. (1693) 11. xii. § 26 The main Exception or Reply 
against Prescription, is Interruption, not only by the dis- 
continuing the Possession of the whole, but also of a part, 
which was found sufficient to interrupt the Prescription as 
to the whole. 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot.s.v. Prescrip- 
tion, An interruption on the last day of the forty years will 
be effectual. 

Interruptive (intarz‘ptiv), a. 
RUPT v, + -IVE: cf. corruplive.) 

1. Having the quality of interrupting. 

165r Bevete in Fuller's Abel Rediv., Erasmus 76 \n- 
flexible to imbarque in any thing interruptive of his Studies. 
1662 New Eng. Hist. & Gen. Reg. (1830) 1V. 63 A bodily 
infirmity .. frequently interruptive to me in my calling. 1766 
G. Cassine Anti-Lucretins w.1z6 No interruptive Void in- 
trudes between, 1883 J. Parker Zyne Ch. 180 There was 
nothing ungentle in his toue as he made this interruptive 
remark. ? : ; : 

+2. Characterized by interruption ; interrupted. 

1643 Herve Ausw. Ferne 11 A broken interruptive repe- 
tition of some lines. 

+Interru ptly, adv. Obs. [f. INTERRUPT f//. 
a. +-LY%] In an interrupted manner; inter- 
ruptedly. 

1646 J. Hatt //ore Vac. 188 Ariosto will interruptly 
shake hands with the Reader, at halfe a Tales end wrest his 
Aitention to a new businesse. 

Interruptor: see INTEKRUPTER, 

Interruptory (intary‘ptari), a. [f. as InTEeR- 
nupT v. + -ony.] Having the quality or function 
of interrupting ; interruptive. 

1869 Huttau in Contemp. Rev. X. 351 Consonants are 
practically initiatory, distributive, or interruptory only. 
1871 ALABASTER Ih heed of Law 26, | have omitted .. a few 
remarks of an interruptory character. 

+Interru'pture. Obs. rare. [f. L. tuterrupt, 
ppl. stem (see INTERRUET v.) + -URE: cf. L. replara 
Keuprurt.] = INTERRUPTION. 

1648 J. Goopwin Right & Alight 37 To attempt any inter- 
rupture, distraction, or disturbance therein. 

Intersale, -salute: see InveR- pref. 2 a, 1 b. 

Interscalm’/e (intoskalm). sintig. rare—°. 
fad. L. taterscalmium, f. inter between + scalmus, 
Gr. agaApes a peg to which an oar was strapped, 
athole-pin: cf. ¢zdercolumn.] ‘Yhe space between 
two of the thole-pins to which the oars were 
strapped in an ancient Roman or Greek galley or 
rowing-boat. 1882 in Ocivie. 

| Interscapilium (intoikapilivm). Zool. 
{late Lat., f. ster between + seupule shoulder- 
blade.] ‘he space between the sltoulder-blades ; 
the upper region of the back (esp. in birds), Also 
in mod, forins inlerscapulium, inlerscapulum., 

1855 Mayne Epos. Lex., Jnterscapnlium, old term 
applied by Bartholin, vz. iv. 19, p. 746, to the spine of 
the seapula .. Applied by Illiger to the region of the back 
between the shoulder-blades in the Wanons/era, between 
the wings in birds. 1887 Ayer, Natnrolist XX. 583 
A large white pateh on the lower hind neck and the anterior 
portion of the interscapilium. 

Interscapular (intaiska:pislis ,a.(sd.) dual. 
aud Zool, [INvER- 4 a.] Situated between the 
scapulx or shoulder-blades. 

1721 Baiey, /uterscapnlar Cazities, are the hollow Places 
between the Shoulder Blade and the Vertebra’s. 1834 J. 
Forses Laennec’s Dis, Chest (ed. 4) 43 \t had lost three 
inches... in the interscapular region. 1874 Covers Biras 
AV. IV. 144 The interseupular region alone is ferrugineous. 

B. sé. (in fp.) The interscapular feathers. 

Intersca:pulary, a. rure—°. [fas prec.: sce 
-ARY.] =prec. (In recent Dicts.) 

Interscapulium, -lum: see INTERSCAPILIUM. 

Interscendent intoisendént), a. Afath. rare. 
[ad. mod... futerscendens, -ent-em | Leibnitz), f. 
inler between; after dranscendens VRANSCENDENT. | 
Applied to expressions or equations involving in- 
commensurable quantities in the exponents; re- 
garded as being intermediate between a/gebrare aud 
transcendental, Also Interscende:ntal a. 

1796 Hurion Alath, Dict, Interssendent, in Algebra, is 
applied to quantities, when the exponents of their powers 

2 


[f as INTER- 


are radical quantities. ‘Thus .r” ", 2” , etc. are interscen- 

dent quantities. 1879 Satnon /ligher Plane Curves vii. 

(ed. 3: 275 A class of equations called by Leibnitz inter- 

scendental, or which involve the variables with exponents 

not commensurable with any rational number; for example 
v2 


=.0 

+ Intersei-nd, v. Obs. rare—°.  [ad. L. fnfer- 
sctnd-sre%o tear asunder.] (See quot.) So +In- 
tersei‘ndent a. Obs. rare—”. 

1656 Biounr Glussogr., /nterscindent.. that cuts in the 
midst, or hews asunder, 1721 Baitev, 70 /nterscind .. to 
cut in two in the midst. 

+Interseri*be, v. Obs. rave—°. [ad L. tnter- 
sertbére to write between.) ‘To write between, 
to interline’ (Bailey, 1721}. So +Imnterseript, 
something wiitten between lines of writing; al in- 
terlineation; + Interseri‘ption, writing between. 
_ 1656 Biouxt Glossogr., Juterscript (\.. tnscripium), an 
interlacing ofa line ; an interlining. 1658 Privairs, Jfer- 
scription, an interlining, a writing between two lines. 

(ad. 


Interseam (intaisim), v. Obs. or arch. 
F, entresemer to sow among, intersperse (15-16th c. 
in Godef.), f. ctre- between + semer:—L. semindre 


INTERSECTED. 


tosow. But apparently often associated with SEAM 
sb, or v.] trans. To sprinkle or scatter between 
or amongst other things; to furnish or adorn 
with something sprinkled between ; to intersperse. 
Chiefly in fa. pple. 

1589 Greene J/enaphon (Arb.) 3x Hee compared .. her 
face to borders of Lillies interseamed with Roses. 1590 
— Vever tov late \1600) 49 Like Lillyes dipt in Bacchus 
choycest wine, Powdred and interseamd with azurd vaines. 
1592 — Upst. Courtier Biij b, Curiouslye ouerwhipte with 
Golde twist, interseamed with knottes of Pearle. | 1§98 
YoxG Diana 94 He had on a cote of cloth of siluer, inter- 
seamed and imbrodered with flowers. 1858 Sir ‘T. Wvse 
Fxvcurs. Peoloponnesus (1865) II. iv. 82 Rushing brooks 
hurried across our path on their way to the Alpheus, in- 
terseained with red lallows or quiet slopes of meadow-land. 

+ Intersecant, uw. (sb.) Obs. rare—°, fad. L. 
intersecént-em, pr. pple. of inlersecére: see next.] 
Inteisecting. b. as sé. in p/. Intersecting lines. 

1658 Puitiirs, Jutersecants in Heraldry, are pertransient 
lines which crosse one another. 1721 Baivev, /vtersecaut, 
cutting in two in the middle. 

+Interseca‘tion. Oés. rare. [n. of action, 
analogically f. L. ¢ulersecdse to INTERSECT.) =Iy- 
TERSECTION. 

1412-20 Lypa, Chron. Troy. v. (MS. Digby 232) If. 12 b/2 
Ly cause of certeyn intersecaciouns Of dyuers cercles and 
revoluciouns. 1613-39 I. Jones in Leoni /alladio's Archit. 
(1742) 1. 72 This Intersecation of the two Lines. 

Intersect (intaisekt), v [f. L. tutersect-, 
ppl. stem of éxéersecdre to cut asunder, intersect, 
f. Zveler” between + secare to cut.] 

1. trans, To divide (something) in two by pass- 
ing through or lying across it; to cross, Freq. in 
passive (const. z7/h or by). 

1615 Crooxe Badly of AJan 35x Why they are obliquely 
placed and intersect themselues Varolius hath elegantly 
shewd. 1713 Pork Guardian No. 92 ? 5 ‘Tim Tuck, the 
hero. .is particularly remarkable for the length of his sword, 
which intersects his person in a cross line, and makes him 
appexr not unlike a Hy, that the boys have run a pin thro’ 
and set a walking. 1776 Gispon Dec/, § F, xiii, 1. 396 Four 
streets, intersecting each other at right angles. 1793 Crav- 
FurD in Ad. Auckloud’s Corr. (1862) II. 132 The ground 
was so broken and intersected wilh ravines, that not a 
horseman could act. 1849 Murcmson Sidtersa iii. 38 It is 
often intersected by veins of quartz. 1860 Tynxpatt Glac. 
1. Nix. 135 Crevasses also intersect the ice. 

b. Geom. Of a line or surface: ‘To pass through 
or across (a line ur surface), so as to lie on both 
sides of it with one point (or line) in common: 
= Cut v, 15b. 

1646 Six LT Browse send. Ep. vt. v. 292 Being in the 
“quator it would intersect their Horizon, and be_halfe 
above and halfe beneath it. 1703 Moxon Jech. E-rerc. 
269 Where these two Arches Intersect, or cut each other, 
there is the Center. 1840 Larpner Geom. x. 125 If two 
chords intersect each other ina circle, the rectangle under 
the segments of the one will be equal to the rectangle 
under the segments of the other. 1858 O. W. Houmes 4 nt. 
Breakfot, xii. 112 Keep any line of knowledge ten years, 
and some other line will intersect it. 1873 3B, Wictamson 
Diff. Calc, (ed. 2) riii. § 190 Every [straight] line mus1 inter- 
sect a curve of an odd degree in at least one real point. 

ce. Of a person : ‘To come acioss, cross (another 
person, or his course) ; to intercept. rare. 

1862 Canivir /redh. Gt. ix. vi. (1872) LIT. 124 Grumkow, 
we suppose, diives forth from Berlin, to intersect hin, in 
the Neumark. 1873 Tristram Jlead viii. 154 Shepherds 
hurriedly stalking forth ahead, so as to intersect our path. 

da. To divide or separate (two things) by passing 
between then. rare. 

1784 Cowrrr Yash u.16 Lands intersected by a narrow 
frith Abhor cach other. 

2. intr. (tor refi.) To cross or cut each another : 
chiefly Geow. of lines or surfaces. 

{1755 in Jouxsox : quoting Wiseman in error: see INTER- 
jeer.) 1847 Geotk Greece ut. Nivii. (1862) 1V, 161 Straight 
streets intersecting at right angles. 1869 Tynpati Votes 
Lect. Light 24 ‘Vhe rays lrom « luminous point placed be- 
yond the focus intersect at the opposite side of the lens. 
1873 J. Wittiamson Dif. Cah, (ed. 2) xiv. § 204 ‘The Lem- 
uiscate whose equation is (274 y*)* = a\.xr#—y*).. [has] two 
branches intersecting at the origin. 

b. /ogtc. (See quot.) 

1854 Lowen Legic iv. 93 Concepts are said to intersect, 
when the Extension of one coincides in part, and only in 
part, with the Eatension of the other. ‘Thus, /renchmean 
and /ofestant are Intersecting Concepts, for some French- 
men are Protestants and some are not, some Protestants are 
Frenchmen and some are not. ‘hese may be symbolized 
by two circles whose circumferences intersect euch other. 

Intersect (intoasekt), sd. [ad. L. extersect-um, 
neuter of pa. pple. of zv/ersecdre: see prec.] 

+1. =Insect sé. Obs. 

1654 H. L.’Estrancr Chas. / (1655) 74 Whilest he the 
head, and his subjects the body, were at a distance, or like 
intersects and flies, tacked togetlier by a mathematical line, 
and imaginary thread. 

2. Geom. A point of intersection. 

1886 4 thenenmt 19 June 8.5/1 Mr. Marth gave an account 
of his method of mapping the curves described by the inter- 
sects of the planetary orbits with a plane at right angles to 
the ecliptic. 

Interse‘ctant, @. rare. [f. INTERSECT v. + 
-sntl.| ‘That intersects; intersecting. : 

1863 K. Townsexn J/od. Geom, 1. 181 When three lines.. 
are ., collinearly intersectant with the opposite sides. 


Interse'cted, ///.. [f. Intersect, + -ED}.] 
Crossed ; divided by crossing lines, etc. : see vb. 
59-2 


INTERSECTING. 


1653 R. Sanpers PAysiogn. 131 A cross, or intersected lines 
above the mount of Jupiter. 1816 Byxos Partsina xx, And 
oer that fair broad hrow were wrought The intersected lines 
ofthought. 1899 T. S. Batpock Cromwell 205 They thought 
it_unsafe to risk their horse in such an intersected country. 

Interse'cting, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -inG 2.] 
That intersects ; usually with sd. in f/., that inter- 
sect each other; crossing. 

1656 tr. Hobdes* Elem. Philos. Wks. 1839 1. 182 The twoex- 
treme points of the intersection are in both the intersecting 
planes. 1725 W.Hatrrenny Sound Building 16 Vhe Intersect- 
ing Arches are Gothick ones. 1790 W. WriGutEe Grotesque 
Archit, 13 An arcade of intersecting semi-ellipses. 1878 C. 
SraxrorD Symbols Christ ii. 37 A knowledge cf the future 
in all its million million threads of intersecting influence. 
1880 Haucuton Phys. Geog. iv. 163 Whe formation of the 
continent shaped out by its intersecting mountain chains, 


Intersection (intassekfon). [ad. L. zder- 
sectt6n-em Vitruvius’, n. of action from raftersecare 
to InterseeT. Cf. F. intersection ‘14th ¢..] 

1. The action or fact of intersecting or crossing ; 
esp. in Geom. (see INTERSECT v. 1b). 

_1gsg W. Cuxsincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 155 Then the me- 
ridian circle crosseth also .. And so by these intersections 
[etc.}. 1570 Bittincstey Anclid 1. x. 21 ‘lo marke the 
poynts of the intersections of the circles. 1658 Sir T. 
Browse Gard. Cyrus 37 By Diagonal lines the intersection 
was regular. 1704 Norris /deal World 1. vii. 366 Vhe 
necessary intersection or decussation of the oblique rays. 
1842 Mrs. Browninc Grk. Chr. Poets 5 The intersections of 
sweetness in the rise and fall of melodies. 1860 Tyspaut 
Glac, \. xii. 89 We were compelled to cross at the place of 
intersection. 

2. The place where two things intersect or cross; 
chiefly Geom., the point (or line) of intersection ; 
the point common to two lines or a line and a sur- 
face (or the line common to two surfaces) which 
intersect. 

1559 W. Cunsincuas Cosmogr. Glasse 165 Applie a ruler 
from the Center of the Quadrate, unto th’ intersection of 
the two thrides. 1660 Barrow /uciid ut. x, Both circles 
have their centers ..in the intersection of those perpen- 
diculars, which is O. 1743 Emersos Fdi.cions 234 The Axis 
of Motion being the Intersection of this Plane with the 
Surface of the Fluid, a 1864 Hawtnorse Fr. & /t, Frais. 
(1872) I. 15 We came to an intersection with another street. 
1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 42 ‘Vhese formed at their inter- 
sectton a noble open place or square. 

3. Logic. The relation of two classes that inter- 
sect. i.e. each of which partly includes and partly 
excludes the other. See INTERSECT uv. 2b. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Intersectional (intoise‘kfanal), a.1 [f. prec. 
+-aL.] Of, pertaining to, or characterized by in- 
tersection, 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamtps ii. § 27. 58 Different mouldings 
were studiously associated, in order to obtain variety of 
intersectional line. 1861 J. W. Repuouse in rad. A. Astat. 
Soc. XVIII. 400 note, The words in the intersectional com- 
partments are common to each of the intersecting verses. 

Interse‘ctional, 2.2 [f. InreR- 4¢ + Secrion 
+-AL.] Existing or prevailing between sections. 

1865 Even. Standard 23 Mar., During the present inter- 
sectional war. 1895 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 19 Sept. 4/3 
Louisville, Chattanooga and Atlanta are three pillars upon 
which intersectional good feeling rests secure this year. 

tInterse'gment. Os. rare. [INTER- 2b.] 
A segment of a line included between two lines 
that intersect it ; an intercept. 

1690 Leysourn Curs. Math, 496 So is MP, the Inter- 
segment of the Parallels VH and KL..to HC, the other 
Intersezment. 

Intersegmental : see INTER- pref. 4 a. 
Interseme: see INTERSEAM. 

+ Interse'minate, wv. Obs. rare~°. [f INTER- 
1+ L. sémindre to sow: ef. disseminate.) ‘To 
sow among or between’ \ Bailey, 1721). 

tInterse‘pient, 2. Obs. rare. fad. L. én- 
tersepient-em, pr. pple. of intersepire to fence 
about, cut off, f. afer between + s@pire to hedge 
in, fenee in.]_ Forming a septum or partition be- 
tween vessels or cavities. 

1578 Banister Hist, Man vit. 92 Intersepient membrans 
are those whiche grow about those vessels betwene the 
lunges and the hart. 

Interseptal (intoise-ptal), a. [f. L. zuvter- 
sxpt-um diaphragm, midriff, partition (f. fer be- 
tween + sepium fence) +-AL.} Situated between 
septa or partitions. (Chiefly Anat. and Zool. 

1847-9 Toop Cycl. Anat. 1V. 26/2 The eight interseptal 
compartments communicate freely with the great cavity. 
1859 J. R. Greene Man. Anint, Atugd., Protozoa 17 These 
foramina are not to be regarded as simple apertures in the 
walls of the chambers, but rather as the orifices of a peculiar 
system of ‘interseptal’ canals. 1877 Huxiey Anat. Inv. 
anim, iil. 164 A third cycle of twelve septa divides the 
previously existing twelve interseptal chambers into twenty- 
four. 1880 — Cray/ish iv. 186 The inter-septal substance 
swells up and hecomes transparent. 

|| Interse‘ptum. [L.: see prec.] A diaphragm 
or partition : esp. in slvat. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Suppl, Interseptunt, a word used 
by some writers to express the uvula, and by others the 
septum narium. 1829 J.& C. Bett Anat. Hum, Body (ed. 7) 
Il. 15 If thin, membraneous, and transparent, it [the dia- 
phragm of fowls) can perform none of the functions of a 
diaphragm, and must he merely such a membraneous inter- 
septum as some Amphibia and Reptiles have, supporting 
the viscera, or confining them in their place. 1887 Syd. 
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’ Soc. Lex., Interseptum, old term for the uvula, also the 


septum nanum; also the diaphragm. 

+ Interse‘rt, v. O/s. Also 6-7 enter-. [f. 
L. intersert-, ppl. stem of intersercre to put be- 
tween, interpose. f. iter between + sercre tu set, 
put, place, insert.] Zvans. ‘To insert between other 
things; to interpolate. (Freq. in 17th e.) 

1583 Stanvuurst sEuers To Rdr. (Arb.) 15 G. breuia: 
soomtyme long by position where D may bee enterserted, as 
passage is short, but yf you make yt long, passadge with 
TD. would bee written. 1611 Fiorto, /nterserto, enterserted 
or wrought betweene. 1615 Jackson Creed wv. n. v. § 5 To 
intersert more proofs of antiquity would be troublesome 
unto me. a1691 Boyte //ist. Atr xix. (1692) 171 Give me 
leave here to intersert the opinion of Dr, Pugh. ; : 

b. ¢transf. ‘To furnish or supply zz insertions. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Travelier! 1, 150 A book of 
wanderings... interserted with whimsical digressions and 
unseasonable reflections. . 

+Interse'rtion. Ods. [n. of action from L. 
interserére: see prec.) ‘The action of ‘ intersert- 
ing’; that which is ‘ interserted '; interpolation. 

1626 Jackson Creed vin. xxvii. $5 By a voluntary inter- 
sertion of the Prophet Jeremiah his name by some bold 
transcriber, 1641 Mitton Aaimady. ii, Wks. 1738 1. 8 
They have some intersertions which are plainly spurious. 
1658 W. Derton /ti, Anmtou. 193 That intersertion of P in 
many Latine words. as in susipstt, prompsit. 1771 SuERi- 
DAN tr. clristanctus’ Love Ep. ir (1874) 457 note, What 
intersertions there may be, have been before apologized for. 

Intersessional, -set, -shade: sec InrTER- 
pref. 4b, ta, rb. 

Intershock intaifek’, v7. rare. Also 7 en- 
ter-. [f. INTER- 1b + SHOCK v., in sense 1 after 
F. Sentrechoguer 1364 in Vhierry).] 
+1. ¢rans. Yo strike or attack mutually. Ods. 

1603 Fiorio Montagne 1. xivii. (1632) 153 When with 
vehemence they come to entershocke one another. 1605 
Dasigt Philotas Whs. (1717) 372, What Discontentments 
will there still arise In Bick a Camp of Kings, to intershock 
Each others Greatness, : 

2. inir. To strike together, collide. 

1650 Fart Mono. tr. Senanit's Man bec. Guilty 227 Plea- 
sures do enter-shock, and always leave some of our senses 
in languishment. 1885 SurLvon tr. Flaudert's Salammbo 
xiv. 395 The elephants’ carcases, driven by the wind, inter- 
shocked, like an archipelago of black rocks floating on the 
water, 

Hence Intersho‘cking v4/. 5. So + Intershock 
sh. [ef. obs. F. entrechoc). rare—°. 

1611 Cotcr., Eutrechoc, an intershocke; a mutual] or 
interchangeable rushing one vpon another. 1652 UrgU Hart 
Feiwel Wks. (1834) 264 There was concerning it such an 
intershocking of opinions. 1706 Puitups, /utershock, a 
clashing, or striking of one thing against another. 
Intershoot \intosf#t, 7. [INTER- 1a.] a. 
intr, To shoot or glance at intervals. b. ¢rans. 
To shoot or dart between or among; to variegate 
at intervals (chiefly in pa. pple. sterskot, const. 
with: ef. SHot ppl. a. 

1845 Worpsw. Suggested by Bird of Paradise 21 Hues.. 
intershooting, and to sight Lost and recovered, as the rays 
of light Glance on the conscious plumes. 1845 Faser 
Rasary, etc. 6 A long broad lake of meadow-grass . . inter- 
shot with gold and green. 1890 Chicago Nries 29 Oct., The 
fires of the eruption intershot the dense smoke. 
Intersidereal ‘i:ntassaidier/al), a. [f. Inver- 
4a4+L, situs, sider- star: see SIDEREAL.] Situated 
or occurring between the stars: =INTERSTELLAR. 

1656tr. Hobbes’ Elem, Philos, Wks. 1839 1. 445 Besides the 
stars..they may be all comprehended under the name of in- 
tersidereal bodies. 1862 Sin H. Hocranp £ss. i. 18 Those 
inter-planetary and inter-sidereal distances. 

tIntersilient, a. Os. rare. [f. L. type 
*interstlient-em, pr. pple. of *zntersilire to leap or 
spring between, f. inter between + salire to leap.] 
Emerging suddenly in the midst of something, 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 50 Parliaments, Senates, or ac- 
countable Commissions, must have power to consult and 
execute against intersilient dangers and flagitious crimes, 
prohibited by the light of Nature. : 

+Intersi‘st, wv Obs. rare—° [ad. L. zuter- 
sist-ére to stop between.]} 

1623 CockERAM, /ntersist, to stay betweene. 


t+tI-ntersited, 7//. a. Obs. rare. [f. L. inter- 
sit-us put between, interposed, pa. pple. of zrfer- 
Serére to set between + -ED1.] Placed or situated 
between: interposed. 

1578 Basister (ist. Man t. 22 The soft Cartilage inter- 
sited betwene their bodyes, is so much the greater and 
thicker. ; 

Intersituate, -smile: see INTER- pref. 1a. 

Intersocial (intaisofal), a. [f. INTER- 4¢ 
+ L. socius companion: see Soctat.] Existing 
between associates; social. 

1852 Rocet 7kesaurus Introd. (1892) 27 zote, 1 have .. 
ventured to introduce the adjective rxtersocial, to express 
the active voluntary relations between man and man. 1864 
Realm 6 Apr, 8 The pressure of intersocial criticism. 1883 
Longm, Mag. July 262 They have. .entered on the condition 
of inter-social citizens. 

+Intersoi:l, v. 4egric. Obs. [f. IsTER- 1b + 
Sort sé.] To mix one kind of soil with another. 

1610 W. ForkincHam A7t of Survey 1. x. 33 We would 
endeuour..to make senerall Soyles serue interchangeably. . 
by inter-soyling or seasoning the one with the other. 1688 
R. Homme Armoury im. 334/1. 1725 in Braptey Fam. Dict, 

Intersole, sé. variant of ENTRESOL. 


INTERSPERSE. 


Intersole, v.: sce INTER- pref. 1a. 

Intersomnial intossp'mnial),@. [f. InTER- 4d 
+L, somni-um dream + -AL: more properly intra- 
somnial.|] Occurring in the midst of a dream. So 
Interso’mnious a., ‘ between sleeping and wak- 
ing’ (Worcester 1846, citing Dzdlin Aev.). 

1849 11. Mavo Truths Pop. Suferst. iv. 69 The ghostly 
and intersomnial communications .. have been announce- 
ments of the deaths of absent parties. ‘ 

Inte‘rsonant, a. rare—°.  [ad. L.. sntersonant- 
em, pr. pple. of sntersondre to sound between or 
among.} ‘Sounding between’ | Ogilvie). 

+Intersour, v. Obs. [f. InreR- 1a + Sour 
z. ora.) ¢rans. To intermnix sourness in or with, 

1599 Dastet Let. Octavia Wks. (1717 1. 81 Fear .. held 
back something from thee full of Sweet, To intersour unsure 
Delights the more. | 

Intersow intaisdo"), 7. Pa. pple. -sown. 
(INTER 1a: cf. zuterscam, interseminate.] 

1. trans. To sow, or fig. to scatter or sprinkle, 
among or between other things; = INTERSPERSE 1. 

1€05 Camprn Reon. (1636 40 Here amongst, the Lrittans 
have left divers of their words intersowed. ° 

2. To furnish (ground, cte.) with seed or the like 
sown or scattered among or between other things, 
or at intervals; const. w2th : = 1NTERSPERSE 2. 

1935 rapiry Fam, Dict.s.v. Planting, The remainder 
of the Ground may be tnter-sow’d with Ash-Keys. 1856 
IS. A. Vaucuan Alystics (1860) II. vir, ix. g7 The very dust 
is dazzling and priceless, intersown with the sapphire, the 
sardonyx, the emerald of heaven. 

Interspace (i‘ntasspe's), 56. [INTER- 2 b.] 

1. A space between two things; intermediate or 
intervening space, interval. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on /1usb. 1t. 88 Vf diches plese, hem make, 
and thre feet depe .. Thyn entre space in oon maner thou 
kepe. 1611 Frorio, /xtermeczto,..an interspace. 1658 Sta 
‘I, Browne Gard. Cyrus ti. 41 [The crown] was framed .. 
with an intersection in the middle from the main crossing 
barres, and the interspaces, unto the frontal circle, continued 
by handsome network-plates. 1726 Leoni Altert?s Archit. 
IL. 41/2 The Ancients..made a grate of brass..and filled up 
the interspaces of this grate .. with a transparent sort of 
stone. Hail Corerivce Zufolya iw. iti, Our messengers are 
posted With such short interspace, that fast as sound Can 
travel to us, we shall learn the event. 1866 Lainc Preh. 
Kem, Caithn, 32 Consisting of concentric circular walls 
with cells or chambers in the interspaces Letween the walls. 

2. A space of time between two events, ete.; an 
interval of time. 

1629 Maxwett tr. /ervodian (1635) 186 The inter-space 
letwixt the past and present Celebnty, excceded the longest 
Age of Men. a@ 1670 Hacket Adp. Williams 1. (1693 27 To 
gather up more at the Interspaces of Leisure, then uthers do 
at their Study. 1820 Blackw. A/ag. V1. 379 Men. .separated 
by the interspace of Hs 1879 Farrar St. Pand (1883 575 
During one of those little interspaces of repose and hope 
which occur in even the most persecuted lives. 

Interspace \intaispé"s),v. [INTER-1.] (vans. 
To put a space or interval between; to oceupy or 
fill the space or interval between. 

1847 Busuxere Chr. Nurt, 1. tii, (1861) 282 Inteliigent 
feeding, which is interspaced by rest. 1886 H. James 
Lostonians |. it. xxi. 58 He began to interspace his visits 
considerably, and at last made them very rare. 1889 Horton 
/nspir. & Bible vi. 143 lt is necessary sometimes to inter- 
space, if we may so tera it, the Eiblical records. 

Interspatial (intoispé'f'al), a. [f. L. type 
*interspati-um as= interspace +-AL: cf. SPATIAL] 
Of or belonging to an interspace, esp, in Exton. 
to one of the interspaces or areas between the veins 
on an insect’s wing. Hence Interspa‘tially adv., 
in relation to an interspace. 

+I-nterspeaker. Os. rare. [INTER- 2a.] 
One who holds a colloquy with another; an inter- 
locutor. So +I-nterspeaking Af/ a. (rare—°), 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad.t. Yo Rdr., Vhe chiefe 
scope and drift of these Interspeakers. 1594 /é7d. 1. t The 
forespeach of the interspeakers in this Academy, wherein is 
handled the cause of their future discourses. 1611 FLorio, 
Interparlante, enterspeaking. 

Interspeci‘fic, . [f. INTEB- 4¢ + SPECIFIC, as 
adj. from sfecies.] Existing or prevailing between 
different species. all 

1889 Nature XXXIX. 287/1 As the description of the 
relations of organs charactenzed the physiology of the in- 
dividual, so that of interspecific adaptations is the phystology 
of the race. 

+Imnterspeech. Ods. [IsTER-2a.] Speech 
between or among a number of persons; colloquy. 

1579 Fexton Gutcciard. x. (1599) 453 Peradventure.. it 
was more profitable with these enterspeeches to stay the 
kings armie. 1656 Biouxt Glossogr. s.v. Deipnosophists, 
That title, importing a Conference, Discourse or inter-speech 
among wise men at a supper. 

Interspe'rsal. rare. 
TERSPERSION, é 

1893 Athenzum 11 Mar. 3141 To vary the somewhat 
monotonous succession of the thirty Pipe Rolls.. by the 
judicious interspersal of these unique fragments. 

Intersperse intoisp5-1s),v. Also 6 enter- 
sparse. [f. L. zizterspers-, ppl. stem of *znfer- 
spergére (found only in pa. pple. sferspersus, f. 
inter between + spargeére to scatter, sprinkle. ] 

1. trans. To seatter or sprinkle between or among 
other things; to place here and there in the course 
of something ; to mingle dispersedly or at intervals. 


[f. next + -AL.] =Iy- 


INTERSPERSED. 


1645 Howect Lefé. 11, Ixix. (1655) 1]. 100 You should do 
well to intersperse among them some eucharistical ejacula- 
tions and doxologies. 171z Appison Sfect. No. 315 P 3 That 
particular Art which he {Milton] has made use of in the in- 
terspersing of all those Graces of Poetry, which the Subject 
was capable of receiving. 1856 Kincstey Ze/#. (1878) I. 413, 
1 like the way in wbich you have interspersed local traditions 
and stories. k ; . ‘ 

2. To fumish, adorn, or diversify (a thing) w7?h 
other things scattered about, placed here and there, 


or mingled at intervals. 

1566 ApLinGTon Apuleius 51 A man of midle age hauing 
his bearde entersparsed with gray heares. 1645 Evetyn 
Diary 7 Feb., Various colour'’d cinders. .some like pitch.. 
otbers metaliq, interspers’d with innumerable pumices. 1781 
Gipson Decl. & F. xxiv. (1869) I. 687 The face of the country 
was interspersed witb groves. 1796 C. MarsHatt Garden. 
xix. (1813) 378 Rich crimson grains interspersed with black 
berries. 1858 THackeray Virgin. iv, Harry had proceeded 
in his narrative after his own fashion, interspersing it with 
many youthful ejaculations. _ ; ‘ 

b. Rarely said of the things intermingled. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1.172 A prodigious number of 
islands intersperse that mighty river. 

Interspersed (intaisps‘1st), AA/. a. [f. prec. 
+-ED1.] Scattered, or placed here and there, be- 
tween or among other things; dispersedly mingled. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. u. 133 The particles.. with inter- 
spersed Vacuities. @1711 Ken Edtund Poet. Wks. 1721 
II. 332 Short Sleeps, and watchful Care, Alternated with 
interspersed Prayer. 1863 Lyete Anti:g. Wan 12 Large 
heaps of oysters, and other marine shells, witb interspersed 
stone implements. ; ; ‘ 

Hence Interspe'rsedly (-édli) adv., in an inter- 
spersed manner; here and there among other 
things. 

1664 Power Z.rf. Philos. u. 119 Aetherial Atoms may be 
interspersedly diffused through all our Elements. 1861 
Muscrave Sy-roads 241 Producing corn, flax, and beet-root, 
interspersedly with carrots, potatoes, and dwarf beans. 

Interspersion (intaispd-sfan). [n. of action 
f. INTERSPERSE; cf. asferston, dispersion.) The 
action of interspersing or condition of being inter- 
spersed ; dispersion among other things ; an inter- 
mingling here and there. 

1658 Puitttrs, /uterspersion, a sprinkling or scattering 
between. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. ut. ii, § 15 The 
ground of divisibility of bodyes is the interspersion of a 
disseminated Vacuum. 1712 Avoison Sfect. No. 387 P13 
This Interspersion of Evil with Good, and Pain with 
Pleasure, in the Works of Nature, is very truly ascribed by 
Mr. Locke..to a moral Reason, 1811 Pinkerton Petral, 
I. 132 The interspersion of a few crystals .. of felspar or 
felsite. 1855 E. Burritt halk Land's End 409 A pictue 
resque interspersion of church towers, villages, hamlets, and 
the half-revealed faces of stately mansions. 

Interspheral, -spicular, -spiral: see INtER-. 

Intersphe're, v. [INTER- 1b.J) a. ¢rans. 
To bring within the sphere one of another. b. 
intr. To come cach within the sphere or orbit of 
the other. 

1887 Chicago Advance 28 Apr. 259/4 The interests of men 
and women are so intersphered that whatever affects one 
reacts upon the other. 1889 //arfer's Alag. Feb. 466/2 
Their lines shall intersphere or soon or late, And move 
together to the journey's end. 1896 Lavy H. Somerset 
Addr. Brit. Wom. Temp. Assoc. 1 June, That interspher- 
ing of the world. life with our own, is already the practical 
realization of many. _ ia 

Interspinal (intorspainal), 2. Anat, [IxtER- 
4a: in mod.L. éulerspindlis.] =INTERSPINOUS, 

1831 R. Knox Cloguct’s Anat. 186 Interspinal Ligaments 
.. These ligaments occupy the intervals of the spinous pro- 
cesses in the back, 1888 Rottrston & Jackson Anim, Life 
94 The dorsal and anal fins [of the Perch] are supported by 
a series of bones, ‘fin-bearers’ or ‘interspinal’ bones, 

Interspinous (intaspai‘nas), a. Anat. [Iv- 
TER- 42.] Situated between the spines or spinous 
processes of vertebrae. 

1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade MM. (ed. 2) 97 The inter- 
spinous ligaments are thin and membranous. 1881 Mtvart 
Cat 54 Adjacent spinous processes are also connected to- 
gether by membranes. .called interspinous ligaments. 

b. spec. in /chthyol, Situated between the spines 
of the vertebrae of a teleostean fish, so as to sup- 
port the dorsal fin. 

1839-47 Tonp Cyct. Anat. 111. 845/2 Interspinous bones.. 
embedded in the flesh of the back. 1870 Ro.Leston A nine. 
Life Introd. 32 The inter-spinous bones and fin-rays of more 
highly organized fish, _ 

+Interspira'tion. 0és. [ad. L. znterspira- 
ti6n-em, n. of action from znlerspirare: see next.] 
A taking breath between; a breathing space, a 
momentary pause or rest. 

ao23, CockeraM, /xferspiration, a breathing betweene. 
1635 Bratuwait Arcad. Pr. 29 These interspirations minister 
new matter to their distemper'd humour to worke on. 1656 
H. More Euthus. Tri.'Vo Rdr. A iv b, That there may be 
a due time of Interspiration betwixt the ending of the serious 
and the entring into the merry passages. 

+Interspi-re, v. Ods. rare—'. [ad. L. inter- 
Spirare, {. inter between + Spfirdre to breathe] 
zntr. To take breath betwecn; to pause, take rest. 

1647 H. More Song of Son? ti. App. Ixxiii, And now I do 
awhile but interspire, A torrent of objections ‘gainst me 
beat. 1721 in BalLey. 

Intersprinkle,v. [Inrrer-1a.] ¢vaus. To 
sprinkle here and there, or at intervals; to inter- 
sperse. fence Intersprisnkled ///. a. 


4.21 


1842 ALtson Europe (1849-50) XI. Ixxvi. § 74. 480 Luxu- 
riant valleys, intersprinkled with bamlets, vineyards, and 
flower-gardens, 1898 Horton Commandm. Jesus viil. 136 
The modest purple of the intersprinkled violets. 
Intersqueeze, -staminal: see INTER-. 
Interstate, inter-state (intazstz:t), a. 
U.S. [Unter- 5.] Lying, extending, or carried 
on hetween states; pertaining to the mutual 


Telations of the States of the American Union. 

interstate Commerce Act, an Act of Congress, passed 
Feb. 4, 1887, to regulate the commerce between the different 
States, establishing a body of commissioners for the admin- 
istration of the law. 

a1845 JoserHStorycitedin Worcester. 1862 J. Ml. Luptow 
Hist, U.S. 36 The Supreme Court has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in all questions of constitutional, international, and (if 
I may venture the term) interstate law. 1876 BaNcRort 
Hist, U.S. V1. xxvi. 34 When inter-state rights were to be 
confided to the members of each state. 1887 Datly News 
11 Jan. 6/5 To await the action of Congress upon the Inter- 
State Commerce Bill. 1899 C. M. Derew ibid. 5 June 2,2 
‘Trusts are purely State, and not inter-State affairs. 

Interstellar (inteiste lin), a. [InTER- 4a.] 
Situated between the stars; occupying or passing 
through the regions of space between the stars. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 354-5 The Interstellar Skie..hath.. 
so much Affinity with the Starre, that there is a Rotation of 
that, as well as of the Starre. 1674 Bovte Excell, Theol. 1. 
iv. 178 The inter-stellar part of heaven, which several of tbe 
modern Epicureans would have tobe empty. 1821 SHELLEY 
Hellas 771 The sapphire floods of interstellar air, 1862 R. H. 
Patterson Ess. Hist. & Art 10 This efflux occasions a thrill, 
or vibratory motion, in the ether which fills the interstellar 
spaces. 1880 Proctor Poetry A stron. xi.(1881) 378 A comet 
arriving from remote interstellar space. 

Interste‘llary, ac. [INTER- 4a.] =prec. 

1856 in WessterR: hence In later Licts. 

Intersterility, -stermal ; see INTER- 2a, 4a. 

Interstice (int3ustis, intorstis). Also 7 pl. 
intersticies. [ad. L. zv/erstztz-22 space between, 
f. *tnlerslit-, ppl. stem of zutersistére, f. tuler be- 
tween + ststére to stand; cf. I. zzterstice (14th c.).] 

1. An intervening space (usually, empty) ; ¢sf. a 
relatively small or narrow spacc, between things or 
the parts of a body (freq. in 77, the minute spaccs 
between the ultimate parts of matter); a narrow 
opening, chink, or crevice. 

1603 Hottann Plwtarch’s Mor. 848 When it is carried to 
the interstice or place between the browes, the very seat of 
reason. 1646 Sir ‘I’, Browne Psend,. A... v. 87 When the 
ayery intersticies are filled, and as much of the salt of the 
ashes as the water will imbibe is dissolved. ar AUBREY 
Nat, Hist, Surrey (1719) 1. 45 The great wooden Bridge 
(over the Thames) hath twenty Interstices. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters 1. 56 The interstices of water are always found 
full of air. 1833 Ht. Martineau Three Ages iil. 89 He found 
an interstice, through which he could slip half-a-dozen 
burnt almonds. 1839 StreHens Alan. Brit. Coleoptera 47 
Elytra striated, interstices finely punctulated. 

1653 J. Hatt Paradoxes 16 Democracie. .is. .indeed 
an interstice of government, rather than government. 1876 
Moztey Univ, Sern vi. 132 Side currents are perpetually 
. slipping into the empty interstices of his thoughts, 

2. An iutervening space of time; an interval 
between actions. Now rare. 

1639 SALTMARSH Poftcy Ixxxi. 69 Long inter-regnums or 
interstices in government ts the Winter and ill Season of a 
State. 1688 Sepiey Proc. in Eng. Wks. 1722 1. 184 There 
inust be some Interstice, some space of time, before they who 
deposed a King can set upanother. 1726 AyLirre Purergon 
179, I will endeavour to point out the Interstices of Time, 
which ought to be between one Citation and another, 1862 
Gousurn Pers, Relig. in. x. (1873) 239 Who look to the 
little intervals and interstices of work as so much time which 
bas be freely wasted. , 

. Spec. in Canon Law ( pl.) The intervals re- 
quired between the reception of the various degrees 


of holy orders. 

1745 A. Butter Lives Saints, Norbert (1847) V1. 119 The 
irregularity committed in his receiving the holy orders of 
deacon and priest at the same ttme, without observing the 
interstices prescribed by the canons, 1885 Catholic Dict. 
(ed, 3) 454/2 A bishop cannot dispense with the interstices 
in ordaining candidates coming to him fron: another diocese. 

Hence Intersticed a., having interstices; also, 
fttted at intervals 27/4 something. rare. 

1848 Lytton Hareld vy. vii, Through the intersticed 
columns of the fane Edith saw the large shadow of a man. 
1888 Voice (N. Y.) 6 Sept., His bare back was inflamed 
with the scourges intersticed with pieces of lead and bone. 

+Interstinct, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. tnéter- 
Stinct-us, pa. pple. of zztersiinguére to separate, 
f. zvter between + st@nguére (cf. Disvixct).] Di- 
vided, separated (in quot. 1684 = DIscrETE 1c). 

1623 Cockeram, /xterstinct, diuided, separated. 1684 tr. 
Bonet's Merc. Compit. xvii. 601 The interstinct or discrete 
[Small Pox] cone with a Shivering and Coldness. 

t+Interstinctive, 2. Obs. rare—’. 


[f as | 


prec.+-IvE.} Serving to divide or mark off. Zz- | 


lerstinctive point, a punctuation-mark. 

1696 WatLis Lett. to Dr. Sutith 8 Sept.in Aubrey's A need. 
(1813) I. 78 [To see] whether the notes of Parenthesis ( ) be 
ea and what care is taken of the interstinctive points ,;:. 

Interstitial (intorsti-fal), @«. [f L. type 
*tnlerstitialis, {. interstitizi UNTERSTICE + -AL.] 

1. Of the nature of an interstice ; forming inter- 
stices. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. i. 55 In oyled paper .. 
the interstitial divisions being continuated by the accession 
of oyle, it becommeth more transparent. 17§1 JOHNSON 


INTERSTRATIFY. 


Rambter No. 108 » 7 Those interstitial vacancies which in- 
tervene in the most crowded employment. 1830 KaTER 
& Larpn. JIech. ii. 17 The volume [of a body] consists 
partly of material particles, and partly of interstitial spaces. 
1846 Dana Zooph. iv. (1848) 76 The interstitial spaces be- 
tween adjoining polyps. 

2. Of a thing: Pertaining to, existing in, or 
occupying interstices. 

1665 Hooxe JVicrogr. 96 According as these pores are 
more or greater in respect of the interstitial bodies. 1709 
Phil. Trans. XXVI. 264 When there is a larger quantity of 
Interstitial Airtoremove. 1879 Rutvey Study Rocks x. 130 
‘The hornblendic matter merely appearing as little interstitial 
specks between the magnetite granules. 

b. Anal. Luterstitial tissue, the fine connective 
tissue lying between the cells of other tissue. /7- 
terst?lial organs, smaller organs of the body situated 
between larger ones. 

1835-6 Toop Cyc?. Anat. 1. 510/1 Tbe interstitial tissue 
varies according to the age and temperament of the indi- 
vidual. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, 239 In tbe inter- 
stitial or subpleural pulmonary tissue. 

e. Enlom, Situated in the interstices or spaces 
between the striz, e.g. on the elytra of beetles. 

1g0o D. Suarp Biol. Centr. Amer. Coleoptera 11. 1. 620 
The peculiar interstitial punctuation [of tbe elytra] making 
it recognizable at a glance. 

da. Occupying an interval in time or order. 

1841 E. Hawnins Silver Coins (1887) 245 Edward IV, in 
his interstitial usurpation. 1859 GLAansTONE Glean., (1879) 
1]. 147‘ The Brook’, with its charming interstitial soliloquy 
-. will. .always rank among Mr. ‘Tennyson's happy efforts. 

3. Ofa physical or morbid process: ‘aking place 
in the interstices of a body; sfec. in Phys. Affecting 
the internal structure of an organ or part by acting 
in its interetices or on its interstitial tissue; as 
interstitial absorption, emphysema, growth. 

Interstitial preenancy, that in which the development of 
the ovum takes place in that portion of the Fallopian tube 
which passes through the uterine wall. 

1807 M. Batiuk Jord, Anat, (ed. 7) 220 This change [in 
the liver] mnst arise from a process which takes place 
through its whole substance, and seems to be what Mr. 
Hunter has called the interstitial absorption. 1845 Topp 
& Bowman Phys. Anat, 1, 121 Bone..grows in an inter- 
stitial manner after being originally deposited. 1858 J. H. 
Bennet Nutrition iv. 100 Vhe variable activity of interstitial 
nutritive changes, rapid in the child, slow in the aged. 1877 
Roperts //andbk, Med. (ed. 3) I. 391 Interstitial pneumonia 
runs a very chronic course, 

4. Having interstices. rare. 

1855 Baitey Afystic, etc. 25 The interstitial net of death. 

Interstitially (intarsti-fali), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY*%.J In an interstitial manner; in or through 


interstices. 

1794 G. Avams Nat. § Exp. Philos. IV, xlix. 351 [In- 
vistble fire] exists .. in two modes, interstitially and organi- 
cally. 1870 Bentiey Bot. 19 By the incorporation of new 
matter in its substance, or interstitially, 

+Interstitiated, //. 2. Obs. [f. med.L. 
tnlerstiliat-us (f. tnutersliti-unm. sec INTERSTICE 
and -ATE *)+-ED1,] Situated as or in interstices. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 96 Whether it bave any inter- 
stitiated pores or vacuities. % 

+Interstittion. Ols. rare—'. [ad. L. zuter- 
slition-em, n. of action f. zizferszstire: see INTER- 
STICE.] = INTERSTITIUM. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 94 The ferste Periferie.. Engendreb 
Myst .. The dewes and be ffrostes hore After pilke Intersti- 
cion In which pei take impression. 1623 CockrRAn, /ufer- 
Stition, a ceasing, a pawsing. : a 

t+tIntersti‘tious, a. Obs. [f. L. taterstiti-am 

+ -ous.] Having the quality of an interstice. 

1sgz R. D. A ypnerotomachia 21 The streight cheekes and 
sides of the doore, with an interstitious aspect, inwardly 
carved with as great cunning as the rest, 

| Interstitium (intosstifidm). Obs. Pl. 
-stitia,(+-a’s),-stitiums. [L.; see INTERSTICE.] 

1. Of space: =INTERSTICE 1. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guétlemean's Fr. Chirurg. 42b/1 Noe 
concavity or interstitium of muscles. 1665 Hooke J/icroyr. 
94 Vhe small pores, or interstitia .. betwiat the Globules, 
I plainly saw. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. /udta §& P. 37 Curtains 
fringed with Battlements from one to the other; in whose 
Interstitiums whole Culverin are traversed. 1706 BayNarp 
in Sir J. Floyer Hot & Cofd Bath uu. 252 It must be granu- 
lated and corn’d that the Air may lodge in the Interstitia’s. 

2. Of time: =INTERSTICE 2. 

1624 T. Scorr 2nd Pt. Vox Pop. 45 This interstitium or 
twi-light of Treatie, or suspence betweene Warre and Peace. 
1650 Futter Pisgah 1. vi. 421 There was an Interstitiuin, 
or distance of seventy years between the destruction of 
Solomon's, and erection of Zorobabel's Temple. 1704 SwiFr 
Mech. Operat. Spir. Misc. (1711) 288 The Interstitia are 
duly fill’d up by the Preacher, to prevent too long a pause, 

Interstratification (-straetifikeifan). _[Is- 
TER- 2a.] The condition or fact of being inter- 
stratified; an interposed formation or deposit. 

1855 in Hype Crarke Eng. Dict. 1872 W. 5S. SymonpDs 
Rec. Rocks ix. 104 The repeated interstratification of the 
Caradoc slates with. .igneous rocks. 1876 Pace Adv. Text- 
bk. Geol. xiv. 259 In the lower Coal-measures we have 
frequent interstratifications of trap-tuff and ash. 


Interstratify (-stratifoi). v. [InreR- 1b.] 

1. trans. in pass. Of geological strata : To be 
alternated, or interspersed, w7// other strata. 

1822 G. Youne Geol, Surv. Yorksh. Coast (1828) 57 The 
flint is not interstratified with tbe chalk. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. xi. (1873) 249, The soil here consists of ice and 
volcanic ashes interstratified. 1863 Lye, Antig. Mar ix. 


INTERSTRIAL. 


(ed. 3) 153 Interstratified with this gravel. .are beds of sand, 
loan, and clay. 1876 Pace dd. 7ext-bk. Geol, iii. 73 Lava 
and ashes will be interstratified and mingled with the sedi- 
mentary matter. — 

2. intr. ‘Yo lie as strata between other strata. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Kuow!l, (U.S. X1. 467 Sandstone, iron 
ore, limestone and fire-clay interstratify with the coal. 

Hence Interstra ‘tified /f/.a., placed asa stratum 
hetween other strata. 

1849 Murcuison Sylurfa iti, 49 This .. formation contains 
many interstratified bands of. materials. 1876 D.vkwis in 
Life & Jett. (1887) III. 214 Many irregular beds of inter- 
stratified drift. 

Interstreet: see INTER- pref. 5. 

Interstrial (intoustroial), c. [f. INTER- 4+ 
1. sfria streak +-at.] Situated between strive or 
streaks, e.g.on an insect’s wing; = INTERSTITIALI c¢, 

Interstriation i:ntostrai,zfon). Val, //2s1. 
{Inrer- 2a.) An intermediate striation, streak, or 
linear marking. 

1849 Daxa Geof, App. it. (1850) 719 Its delicate ridses or 
interstriations. 

Intersturb, erron. form of IntERT! RB zv. 

Intersubstance, -substitution, -synapti- 
cular, -systematicai, -talk: see IntER- pref. 

Intersusce'ption, /a/h., erron. for INtTRO- or 
INTUS-SUSCEPTION. 

[1756 A. Mosro in £ss. Phys. 4 Lit. U1. 353 (heading 
Kemarks on Procidentiz Ani, Intersusceptio, Intlammation, 
and Valvnia of the Intestines.] 1793 J. fdcstrr in J'raus. 
Med. § Chir. 3. 103 (heading) Observations on Intersuscep- 
tion. 

Intertain.e, -tayn/e, obs. ff. Exrenrain 7. 

Intertangle (intaitane'l ,v. Also 6 enter-. 
[Inter- 1 b.]) “aus. To tangle together; to in- 
tertwine confnsedly or inextricably. Ilence Inter- 
tangled f//. a., Interta ngling v4/. 56. and ffi. a. 

t§89 Prettesuam Ang. Poesie u. i. (Arh.) 80 Elegie, 
Epitaph, -pizramme or such meetres, of plaine concord 
not harmonically entertangled,  /éfd. 1. xifi.]. (Arb.) 120 
All which parts are discouered in this figure: loue by the 
serpeitts amorous entertangling. 1612 Tivo .Voble A’. 1. iii, 
To water Their intertangled roots of love. 1820 Sueuity 
Witch Atf, xxv, Intertanzled lines of light. a 1849 Por. 
WW, Lord Wks. 1864 INI. 169 Its veriest common-places 
are intertwined and inextricably intertangled. 

+ Interta‘ngle, 55. Ols. In6 enter-. [InTER- 
2a.) =next; sfec. an intricate system of rimes. 

1g89 Puttenuan Lug. Poesie wt. xfi.j. (Arb.) 109 Concord 
in Plaine compasse.. Entertangle. 

Intertanglement (intoneng'lmént). — [f. 
prec. vb. + -MENT.] Intertangled state or condition ; 
also quasi-coucr., something intertangled. 

1817 CoLtertpce Lay Serm, in Brog. Lit, (1882) 372 The 
foodtul plants. .whose slender surface-roots owe thetr whole 
stedfastness to their inter-tanglement. 1846 Mrs. Gore 
ing Char. \1852 82 All the intertanglements of pink, blue. 
and lilac, devised by haberdashers for the perdition of the 
female kind. 1877 Brackie Mise Alen 242 The stranze 
Wild intertanglement of sound with sound Which we call 
language. 

Intertarsal, -team: see INTER. Aref. 6, 5. 

+ Intertea‘r, 7. Ofs. Alsoenter-. [INtTER- 
1b.) ¢rans. To tear or rend mutually, 

1693 Fi.orto MJonfaigue it. xi. (1632) 240 All are pleased to 
see them |beasts].. enterteare one another. 1647 TRAPP 
Coum:, Matt. v. g Vhe wicked are apt as dogs) to intertear 
and worry one another. 1649 5. Crarke Lites Mathers, 
P. Martyr (1854) 582 Rather to hazard the loss of his life, 
than to suffer Christians thus to intertear one another. 

Interteign, -tein‘e, -tene, -teny, etc., obs. ff. 
Estertain v. Intertentacular, -territorial, 
tesselation : see INTER-. 

t+tIntertenure, Os. rare-'.  [a. obs, F. 
entretenure, {. eutrctenir to maintain, ENTERTAIN.) 
Maintenance. 

1536-7 Starxev Let. fo King in St. Papers en. VUIT 
463 [be intertenure of anyte wyth vtward pryncys. 

Intertergal (-t3:1g4]), 2. Zool. [IvtER- 4a.] 
Situated between adjacent terga or tergites of aa 
arthropod, 

1888 E. A. Mincmix in Microsc. Sc. XXIX. wt. 230 A 
cuticle continuous with that of the intertergal membrane. 

t+ Interte-x, 7. Ods. [ad. L. tutertexcre, £. 
zuler between + (excre to weave.] ¢vans. ‘To weave 
together, interweave, intertwine. 

1578 Banister //ist, Man ty. 49 Fibres .. so intertexed 
and wouen together, as that one from another .. cannot be 
disioyned. a 1637 B. Joxsox Unavrwoods, Efithal. 60 
See how with Roses, and with Lillies shine, The bright 
Krides path .. this Paire doth interiexe! 1865 Harvev 
Vorb. Augl. tv. 39 Toe heart .. consisting of robust fibres 
variously intertext. 

Intertexture J‘intastekstit. [f. L. tuter- 
fext-, ppl. stem of tnlertexére (see prec.) + -URE: 
cf. “TEXTURE.] 

1. The action of interweaving ; the fact or condi- 
tion of being interwoven. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exempt. Ad sect. v. § 8 Like 
vowels pronunciable by the intertexture of a consonant. 
1779-8: Jouxson L. P., Pope Wks. 1V. 17 He always con- 
sidered the intertexture of the machinery with the action, 
as his most successful exertion of the poetical art. 1841 De 
Quincey Wks. (1857) VI. 388. 1855 Westcorr Canon N. 
Test. ii. § 7 (1881) I. 105 The same intertexture of the 
narratives of St. Matthew and St. Luke. -characterise[s] the 
great mass of Justin's references to the Gospel-history. 
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2. quasi-concr. An intertwined or interwoven | 


structure. 

1651-3 Jer. Tavior Seri, for Year, xxiii. 3o2 They knew 
how to make them roare aloud with a slovenly and wanton 
word . as is to be seen tn the intertextures of Aristophanes 
Comedies. 1666 J. Smttu Old Aye (ed. 2) 112 There are 
several vessels appointed for that purpose, and many admir- 
able .. intertextures of them all. 1779-8: Jonsson Z, /"., 
aikenside Wks IV, 291 ‘The sense 1s carrted on through 
a long intertexture of complicated clauses, 1784 Cowrer 
Vask 1. x1x Intertexture firm Of thorny boughs. 1893 
Tratt Soc. Envy. Introd. 21 That endless intertexture of 
institutions of which contemporary society is made up. 

Interthing, -thread, -tidal: see Inren-. 

Intertie (intostai sé. [Ixren- 2b: but orig. 
variant of INTEKDICE, arising from viewing the forms 
tnter-lies, tnlerties as plural.] (See quots. 

1703°34 [see IxteRmice). 1823 P. Nicuotsos /’ract. Muild, 
223 /utertic,a horizontal piece of timber, framed between two 
posts, inorder lo tie them together. 1847 SMEATON /iutlder's 
Wau. 249 Lutertic, sinall pieces of timber, placed horizontally 
between and framed into vertical pieces to tie them together. 

Intertie, z., Intertinge: sce INTEI- pref. 

Intertissued (intritifind , fA/. a. Also 7 
enter-. [f. OF. en/relisse interwoven (13-16th c. 
in Godef. +-bD?.) Interwoven, 

1599 Suaks. /7en. 1, v. i. 279 ‘Vhe enter-tissued Robe of 
Gold and Pearl, 1652 extowts 7Acoph. Postill for Author, 
Your first Love was pure; Whose ev'ry dresse Is inter- 
tissued Wit and Holinesse. 1806-7 J. Derrstrorn wise ries 
Lut, Life (826) vu. Introd., ‘Mose exquisite paradoxes m 
feeling wherewith the teature of my fibres is su mystically 
intertissued, 1853 W. Lascaster /'r:rterita 120 Purple 
vetches dazzling some seve pine With intertissued bravery. 

Intertouch, -town, -trabecular, -trace: 
see INTER- pref. 

Intertra ding, 74/. 5). Also 7 enter-. 
TER- rb.) Mutual dealing, reciprocal trade. 

1605 Dasiet. Onucen's Arcadia t.i. 74 Have had no inter: 
trading with the rest Of Men, nor yet will have. 1622 Forte, 
Interomertio, an cnter-tratticke, an enter-trading or comerce. 

+ Intertra ffic, 5). Ols. Alsoenter-. [Iy- 
TER- 2a.) ‘Traffic between two or more persons or 
places ; reciprocal commerce or intercourse. 

a 1603 ‘I. Cyrtwricut Confut. Rhem, N. T. (1618) 192 
The Saints... haue found a ladder t» go up and downe for 
entertraffike between them and these upon earth. 1603 
Daster im Florio A/ontaigue, Whom neither Ocean, Desarts, 
Rockes nor Sands Can keepe from th' intertraffique of the 
minde, 161% Jsee prec.]. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. 
Learn, vt. 1. 261 ‘Vongues might be enricht and perfected 
by nrutuall intertrafiqne one with another. 


+ Intertra ffic, 7. Oss. rare—'. Also enter-. 
[Ister- 1b.) #utr. To trace together. 
1603 J. Davies Wicrocosuios (1878 61 And intertrafficke 
with them, tunne for pound. 1611 KLorio, /utertrafficare, 
rare. [INTER 2 


to entertraffike or trade. 

Intertranspi-cuous, a. a] 
Transpicuous between or through each other. 

3821 Suettey Prometh. Unb. w. 246 Ven thousand orbs 
involving and involved, Sphere within spbere .. Yet each 
inter-transpicuous, 

Intertransverse (-transvaus,, @. <Ana/. 
{l.ren- 4a.) Situated between the transverse 
processes of the vertebra. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat, 257 These muscles .. are 
not placed in two rows, each inter-transverse space contain- 
ing only one. The first occupies the interval which exists 
between the transverse processes of the first lumbar, and 
the last dorsal vertehra. 188: Mivart Cat 54 Adjacent 
transverse processes are also connected together by fibrous 
bands termed the tnter-transverse ligaments. 

So Intertransve'rsal, Intertransve rsary ad/s. 

1855 Mavxe /oxpos. Le.v., Intertransversal. 

Intertribal intamrsibal), a. [IntEn- 4¢.] 
I:xisting or carried on between different tribes. 

1852 N. Brit. Rew. Aug. 204 Intertribal wars broke out, 
and anarchy succeeded. 1865 MeLenxan Prim. Marriage 
(1876) 39 In an intertribal marriage one tribe loses a woman, 
the other acqutres one. 1897 Marv Kincstey 7, Africa 
542 Sometimes representatives .. from several tribes meet 
together and discuss intertribal difficulties. 

t+Intertriga‘tion. Os. rare). 
-ATION.] Mutual friction. 

1651 Biccs Vezw Disp. » 196 In the intertrigation of their 
own hypotheses they contradict themselves. 

| Intertrigo (intostrai-go). Path. [L. (for 7u- 
tertevigo), f. tinterter-ére to rub against each other.] 
Inflammation caused by the rubbing of one part of 
the surface of the skin against another. 

1706 Puittips, /utertrigo, a fleaing of the Skin that pro- 
ceeds from a violent motion, especially Riding, a Gall, or 
Chase. 1799 Hooper Med. Dict., Intertrigo, an excoria- 
tion about the anus, groins, axilla, or other parts of the 
body, attended with inflammation and movsture. 1876 Dun- 
rtnG Dis. Sktu gt Dusting Powders play quite an impor- 
tant part in the management of certain .. inflammatory 
disorders, as in erythema, intertrigo, and eczema. 


+ Intertri-ke, v. Sc. Obs. rare. Also -tryik. 
[f. Inrer- 14+2L. vicar? to make or start diffi- 


[Ix- 


[f. next + 


eulties, to play tricks. f. ¢ricw perplexities, 
quirks, tricks.) /vazs. ? To intermeddle with, to 
perplex. 


1513 Douctas Excisi. Prol. 490 Bot laith me war, but other 
offence or cryme, Ane burell [.3/.5S. bruitell, brimell, ed. 
1710 rural] body suld inte:trike my ryme. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. WI. 409 As now me think it is nocht meit With 
thame my storie for to intertryik, Without sum thing that 
tha war mercatlike, 
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Intertrinitarian, -trochanteric: see ]nrTER-, 

Intertrochlear -treklii1), a. [IstEeR- 4a.) 
Situated in the middle of the trochlear or pulley- 
like surface of a joint. 

1870 RoLieston Ani, Life 24 At the distal end of the 
bone, a little above the external intertrochlear notch. | 1887 
I. 1). Core Orig. Fittest 348 The development of distinct 
facets in the cubito-carpal articulation, and of a tongue and 
groove (‘intertrochlear crest’) in the elbow-joint. 

Intertropical (intostre-pikal , a. [f. INrEn- 
4.4 + Tropieat.] Of or pertaining tu regions 
between the tropies; tropical. 

1794 G. Avaus Val. & Exp. Philos. WV, Ni. 474 Jamaica, 
St. Domingo, Sumatra, and most other intertropical islands, 
are furnished with mountains, 1830 lanpiey .Vat. Syst. 
Hot. & ‘Vrees or shrubs, mostly intertrepical. 1864 R. F. 
Bertos Dahome V1, 137 The tnbes of intertropical \frica. 

Intertrude (-trd , 7. rare. fad. late L. 
micrtrid&re, t. ater between + radére to thrust: 
ef, Intute.) fravs. To thrust in between, intro- 
duce intrusively. 

1809 Coteripue Lect. fo Southey Dec. in /ett.41895 536 
The whole passage was inserted, and intertruded afier the 
rest Was written, @ 1834 — fanaa Moctr 1895) 6 Mackm- 
tosh fifertrinécs not introduces his Leauties. 

Intertubular: sce INTEn- fref. 6. 

+Intertarb, 7. Ols. [ad. L. tuterturba-re, 
f. inter between + durhd-re to disturb.) ¢rans. ‘Yo 
disturb by interruption. 

1554 Lo. Darsiry in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. uu. IL. 250 Being 
afraid, with thes my supertlois woordes to tnterturbe . Your 
Highnes. 1590 Fenner cs Aa: b, ‘The Ainbassadors of 
(Greece so vehemently interrupted and interturbed his speech, 
1669 O. WaAtkrr Oratory 12 Skipping and withdrawing 
themselves out of sight, or interturbing one another. 

Hence + Intertu'rber, a disturber, a troubler. 

1538 Ilex. VIII Let, fo Wyatt 4 May (R. , Vhe world per- 
case fantaving us to be an tuterturber of the peace, rather 
than an indifferent mediatcr. . 

+Interturba‘tion. Ols. fad. L. mntertur- 
Aittou-ent, n. of action from ruterturbd-res see 
prec.) Disturbance, interruption. 

1624 Merve Let, to vod Wks. (1672 11. 594 Hourly mo- 
lested with such occasions of interturbation a» the place and 
solemnity brings. 1657 Tomuxsox Acnou's Disp. Pref., 
Obnoxious to .. nocturnal interturbations. 

Intertwine (intomwoatn ,7. [InTer- 1b.) 

1. fraus. ‘To twine (two or more things) together, 
cr entwine (one thing) with another; to unite by 


twining; to interlace, intertwist, interwcave. 

1641 Trapr Sheolegia Theol. 357 The word .. signifieth 
thoughts so perplexed and inter-twined one within another, 
that there ts no way out alinost 1671 Mitton /*. 4’. tv. 405 
Under some concourse of shades, Whose branching arms 
thick intertwin'd might shield From dews and dampsof night 
his shelter'd head. 1799 Woxnsw. /nff, Nat. Oly. 6 From 
tny first dawn Of chitdhood didst thou intertwine for me 
Tle passions that build up ovr human soul. 1800 — 
Llarteleap Welly. xxii, Flowers of stature tall With trailing 
plants and trees were intertwined. 1841 Borrow Zincali |. 
vill. 132 They are busied at their morning's occupation, in- 
tertwining..the gold and silkon the tambour, 1882 | arnrar 
! arly Chr. VV. 93 Faith and works in this sense are in fact 
inseparably intertwined. t 

2. intr, for rofl. To twine or become cntwined 


with one another. 

1782 J. Scott Ect, Rural Scenery Poems 93 O'er my 
darken d casement intertwine The fragrant briar, the wood- 
Line, and the vine. 1794 Cowrer Weedless «1 favut 16 orrid 
brambles intertwine below. 1851 Nichot Archit. Jleaveus 
(ed. 9) 46 Intertwintng and forming a most curious and 
complex network. 

3. fraus, ‘To twine round and involve. rare. 

1717 Croxac tr. Ovid's A/et.vi. (R.', Fresh flow'rs, which 
twists of ivy intertwine. 1847 I-MERson /’ocnss, Darnonic 
Love u, Their cords of love so public are, They intertwine 
the farthest star. 

Hence Intertwi-ned ///. a. 

a3680 T. Brooks in Spurgeon Jreas. Dav. Ps. xciv. 12 
My. .ensnared, intertwined, and perplexed thoughts. 1862 
Satres £ngtucers WL. 224 The surface-ground..coutaining 
the intertwined roots of heather and long grass. 

I-ntertwine, 5d. rare. [!. prec.] =next. 

1812 Coneripce Let, New. (1536) I 340 Oft are the flowers 
of the bind-weed mistaken for tlhe growth of the plant, which 
it chokes with its intertwine. 1817 — Lay Sevm. in Srog. 
Lit. (1882) 399 They were twined at the very root, and could 
not grow or thrive but in intertwine. 

Intertwinement (intoitwatnmént. [f. as 
prec. + -MENT.] The fact of intertwining; inter- 
twined state or condition ; also quasi-coucr., an in- 
tertwined formation. 

1840 J. Ronertson Let. in Life vi. (1887) 80 The present 
perplexed intertwinements of my path. 1833 (acl M/ai/ G. 
3x Mar. 4/1 Gorse and heather growing in intricute tnter- 
twinement form superb cushions of gold and purple blossoin. 
1889 Archzot. lust, Grul. No. 181.27 Tbe guilloche, that 
rope intertwinement, consisting of two bands or strings 
twisted over each other in a continued series. 

Intertwining (intamwoainin), v4/. 5d. [f as 
pree. + -1NG !.] The action of the vb. INTERTWINE. 

1836 Maccituivray tr. Auntboldt’s Traz. vit. 93 A first 
attempt to penetrate into this pass was rendered tnsuccess- 
ful by..the intertwining of lianas and thorny plant. 1843 
Ruskin Afod. Paint. 1... ti. ut. § 5. 145 So again int tbe 
Rhymer’s Glen... note the intertwining of the shadows 
across the path. 1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 11. 
xxii, 332 None knew better than the Caribs the intertwin- 
ings of the rivers, 1899 F. A. Woop in dawer. Frut. [*hilol. 
XX. 254 There are many intertwinings of meaning within 
uny related group of words. 
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Intertwi'ning, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 
That intertwines; interlacing, interweaving. Hence 
Intertwi'ningly a/v., so as to intertwine. 

1823 E. Moor Suffolk Mords 120 Running a line of hazel 
or other flexible waads intertwiningly along the top of a 
hedge. 1827-44 Wittis Lazarus §& Alary 26 The inter- 
twining locks of that bright hair. 1844 H. H. Wirson Sit, 
India \1\. 93 An intricate net-work of intertwining reeds 


and brushwood. 
Intertwist (intaitwist), v. [IsvEr- 1 b.] 


trans, Yo twist one within another; to twist 
together; to intertwine, intertangle. 

21659 [implied in InteRtTwIsteD below]. 1797 Gopwin 
Enquirer \.i. 1 In society the interests of individuals are 
intertwisted with eachother. 1822 Lame £//a Ser. 1. Roast 
Piz, A bundle of virtues and vices, inexplicably inter- 
twisted. 3865 G. Merepitn Ahoda lemming xxxii. (1890) 
229 Mrs. Sumfit then intertwisted her fingers. 1872 Brack 
adv, Phagton xv, A long lane of silver, intertwisting itself 
with millions of gleaming lines. 

Hence Intertwi'sted /f/. a.; Intertwi'sting 
vbl, sk. and ppl. a.; Intertwi'stingly adv. (Web- 
ster, 1856). 

@ 1659 Herre Daritd’s Song of 3 Parts in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav, Ps. xcv.1 Vhe third and last intertwisted string, or 
part in the musick. 1753 Hocartn Anal. Beauty x. 53 Vhe 
more pleasing turns aud intertwistings of tle lines. 1797 
E. M. Lomax ’hilanthrope 274 The poplar’s intertwisting 
boughs, 1830 /'7vuser's Wag. 1.591 Not full of plrilosophical 
knottinesses and metaphysical intertwistings. 1847 DickExs 
Haunted Mi, The intertwisted chain of feelings and associa- 


tions, 
I-ntertwist, sd. [f. prec. vb.] The act of 


intertwisting or fact of being intcrtwisted ; an in- 
tertwisted formation or mass ; a tangle, a maze. 

1870 Contemp Rev. XIV. 428 A series of articles..which 
begin.. with a strange intert wist of concession and invective. 
3887 Biackmore Springhaven (ed. 4) LL. vii. 100 Peering 
very sharply through an intertwist ofsuckers (for his shelter 
was a stool of hazel’. 

Interungular, -ungulate, 
-ureteral: sec INTER- pref 

Interunion (inteny#nian). [{vrer- 2 .] 

Mutual or reciprocal union; interblending ; sexual 
union. 
_ 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111.239 All these [nerves] 
in consequence of such an interunion and decussation, send 
forth branches over the muscles of the back, the chest, and 
the thorax. /éx¢, }V. ror ‘There ts no semination during 
the inter-union. 1844 Bluckzw. Way. LV. 200 An ethereal 
being, composed by the interunion in heaven of two mortals 
who have been faithfully attached on earth. 

Interurban (intarouban), a. [f. Inrer- 4b 
+ L.urb-em city: cf. urban.) Carried on betwecn, 
or connecting, different cities or towns: 
_ 1883 /larper's Maz. May 927/1 The .. increasing volume of 
inter-urban commerce. 1892 Daily sews g Aug. 54 Tlie 
inter-urban line runs electric trains from the business centre 
in 5t. Paul to the business centre in Minneapolis. 

Inter-uterine, crron. form for INTIRA-UTERINE, 

Interuteroplacental (-y#tcro,plase'ntal), a. 
[Inven- 4a.) Situated between the uterus and the 
placenta. 

1857 Buttock Caseaux’ Midwif, 197 The external surface 
of the placenta is covered by the decidua, or inter-utero- 
placental mucons membrane. 

+Interva‘cuum. Ods. rave. [INTER- 2b. 
Cf. L. tatervacare to be empty between.] An in- 
tervening empty spacc ; a vacant interval. 

1627 [. F. //ist. Ediv. 1/1 (1680) 24 The incervacunum of 
their absence. 

Interval i:ntoival), sd. 
wal, 5 (sensc 4) entervall. 8. 4-5 intervalle, 7 
-vall, 7- interval. See also Intervaur, [Ulti- 
mately ad. L. zztervallum, orig. ‘space between 
palisades or ramparts , later ‘interval of space or 
of time’, f. zéer between + vellum rampart. In 
I, the word appears as entreval, antreval (13th 
c. , entrevale, -valle (14-16th c.), zlervalle masc. 
from 14th c. The earliest Eng. example rvpre- 
sents the first of these; the 14-16th c. zv/ervalle 
was evidently also immediately from F. 

‘The appearances of the word till the beginning of the 
17th ¢. are quite sporadic, having little or no historical 
connexion with each otlher.] 

1. The period of time between two events, ac- 
tions, etc., or between two parts of an action, per- 
formance, or sitting, two sessions of parliament, 
cte.; a period of cessation ; a patse, break. 

Often used more or less specifically of a recognized short 
pause in the course of some otherwise continuous action, 
€.g. in the course of school hours, between the parts of a 
musical or dramatic performance, etc. In Scotland, the 
orlinary name for the short space between the morning and 
afternoon service at cliurch. Applied by A. Wood (¢ 1660-5) 
to the period of the Commonwealth. 

@ 1300 Cursor 1M. 22434 (Cott.) Queber bai [signs of Dooms- 
day} sal hal on ran hitide, or enterwal [Adixz. A/S. enterwall, 
13.. Gott. enter-vale] bituix pam bide. ¢ 1385 Ciaucer 
Afeli3, ® 567 Whan the defense is doon anon withouten In- 
terualle or with-outen tariyng or delay. ¢1430 Pilgr. Lyf 
Manhade i. cliti_ (1369) 76 With oute jnterualle alle thing 
enoyeth; bothe the faire weder, and thilke of reyn. 1611 
Cotcr., /#tervalle, an luterual, intermedium, respit, pawse 
or space betweene. [Not in Minsheu or Florio, in render- 
ing intervalo, intervallo.| 1647 CLarenvon fist, Reb. 1. 
$7 Whoever considers the Acts of power and injustice..in 


-university, 


Forms: a. 3 enter- 
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I. 356 Habits much neglected in the late intervall. 1664 
fbid. 31 Dec. II. 26 John Hall..bred in the interval; a 
presbyterian. 1667 Preys Diary 12 Aug.,1..talked to them 
all the intervals of the play. a1715 Burner Oven Time 
(1724) I. 111. 389 So matters were most in his hands during the 
intervals of Parliament. 1853 C. Bronte !:/leffe xvi, In 
the in’erval, between the two acts, I ‘fell on sleep’. 1871 
Brack Daughter of Heth (1872) 36 After the ‘interval’, as it 
was technically called, they bad to go to church again. 

b. spec. The space of time intervening between 
the beginning of one febrile paroxysm and that of 
the ensuing one (Syd. Soc. Lex.), or between any 
fits or periods of disease. Lucid interval. sce 
Lucip. 

1634 W. Tirwnyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 1) 70 The inter- 
uals or good dayes of a lertian Ague. 1713 Swirt Frenzy 
¥. Denny Wks. 1735 I11.1. 142 If the patient on the third 
day have an interval. 1771 Westey evn. ii. div. i. § 9 
Even this poor wretch, in his sober intervals, is able to 
testify, Odernut peccare bons, 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. The space of tinic intervening between two 
points of time; any intervening time. Formerly 
often interval of lime. 

1616 Buttokar, /utcrual/, a distance of time or place. 
1664 Power £-xf, Philos, 1. 62 In all which interval of time, 
there is a palpable and sensible heat produced. 1676 I. 
Matuur A. PAttip’s War (1862) 113 In this interval of time, 
the town of Mendam..was burnt down by the Indians. _180z 
Mar. Encewortn Moral 7, (1816) I. 240 There was no inter- 
val of time between his receiving the vase and his putting 
it into the fire. 1809 A. Henry 77vaz. 2 The surrender of 
Montreal. . followed that of Fort de Levi, at only the short 
interval of three days. 1847 Grote Greece U1. xIvil. (1862) 1V. 
153 An interval of more than sixty years. 1883 C. J. Wits 
Mod, Persia 159 After a decorous interval the bishop enters. 

b. Phr. Aé (+ dy) intervals, now and again, not 
continuously. Also t+ By zx/ervals, altemmately. 

1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech, Liij, Yat..ye cowrse of 
ye moone may haiff hy interualles now 29. now 30. dayes. 
1744 A. Donss Hudson's Bay 12 The Month of February 
was variable..at Intervals warm, and then sharp Weather. 
1760 WasuincTon rit. (1889) II. 153 The Rain continued 
by intervals through the night. 1835 PoE Adv. //ans 
Pfaall Wks. 1864 I. 10 A drizzling rain falling at intervals. 
3850 Tynpaut Glac. 1. xi. 85 In spite of cold and hard 
boards, I slept at intervals. ’ 

3. An open space lying betwecn two things or 
two parts of the same thing ; agap, opening. Also, 
an intervening portion of something. 

1489 Caxton Faytes oA. 1. xaiv. 73 The interualle or dys- 
tance that ought for to be betwix euery rowe. 1656tr. Hobles’ 
Klent, Philos. Wks. 183¢ 1. 178 ‘There cannot be more than 
one least interval or length between the same points. 1667 
Mu.tron /’. L. vi. 103 Now "Twixt Host and Host but narrow 
space was left, A dreadful interval. 1717 DE For ///st. Ch, 
Scot. u. 49 He was driven back. .by half the Number of the 
Scots Cavalry, with Musketeers in their Intervals. 179% 
W. Bartraw Sravels 316 One continued rapid, with some 
short intervals of still water. 1833 Aegud. /ust7. Cavalry 1, 
10 Open Interval is taken by each recruit stretching out his 
right arm so as to touch the shoulder ef his right hand man, 
and keeping that distance from him. 1837 Brewster 
Magnet. 361 ‘Vhe intervals which separate the ultimate 
atoms of material bodies. 

b. Phr. Aé intervads, herc and there; at some 
distance from each other. 

1812 BRAcKENRIDGE Views Louisiana (1814) 91 These vil- 
lages. .are situated at intervals along the river. 1834 MEDWIN 
angler in Wales 1. 288 The spearsmen took their posts at 
intervals in the shallows. 

4. In N. America: = INTERVALE 3. 

1684 in Iludson //ist, Sudbury (1889) 66 All the lands within 
said bounds of hills, vallies, planes, intervalls, meadows, 
swamps. 1725 S. WiLLarp Jrul, in Appalachia (Boston, 
1881) II. 343 This morning we came on some Entervalls 
and plain land. /érd., A still stream. .with plenty of Enter- 
val, and old planting land of y° Indians. 31784 J. BELKNAP 
in B&B. Papers (1877) II. 181 The intervals are excellent, 
and the uplands very good. 1843 Prescott A/rxico uv. 
(1864) 42 A natural opening in the forest, or a rich strip 
of interval. a186z THoreau Mankee tn Canada i. (1866) 4 
A remarkably large and level interval like the bed of a lake, 

5. Aus. The difference of pitch between two 
musical sounds or notes, eithcr successive (in 
melody) or simultaneous (in harmony). 

1609 loutanp Oruith, Alicrol, 17 An Interuall..is the 
distance of a base and high sound. /érd., The vsuall In- 
ternals are in nuinber 9. 1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 
308 Ata distance that agreed exactly with the intervals and 
modulation of the Musick. 1807 Rosinson Archaeol. Graca 
¥v. xxiii. 534 In mmsic the Greeks distinguished sounds, in- 
tervals, concords [etc.]. 1855 Bain Senses & /ut. 1. ii. § 8 
Although in music no less intervals than a semitone are 
admitted, the ear can distinguish still smaller differences. 

6. fig. Distance between persons in respect of 
position, endowments, beliefs, ctc., or between 
things in respect of their qualities. 

1849 Macautay //ist. Hug. it. 1.186 The interval between 
the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian seemed to vanish, 
when compared with tle interval which separated both from 
the Papist. /6i/. ix. I. 450 The interval was immense be- 
tween discontent and rebellion. 1855 Batn Senses 6 /nt. 
it. ii. $19 (1864) 144 From turtle to stale oat-cakes, or a piece 
of black bread, what a mighty interval ! 

7. attrib, and Comtb., as (sense 1) interval issue, 
man, way, lime; (sense 3) interval distance; 
(sense 4) zulerval land. 

1652 Bentowes //eoph. Pref., In reviewing these Intervall 
Issues of spiritual Recreation. 1660 Woop Life (O. H. S.) 
I. 356 To encourage others, especially the intervall inen .. 
*and make the intervall way..neglected and ridiculous. .just 
antipodes to the intervall time. 1683 in Temple & Sheldon 


those intervals of Parliament. 1660 Woop Life (O.H.S.) | //ist. Vorthfield (1875) 95 That every person that has 60 


INTERVALVULAR. 


acres granted of interval land, shall settle two inhabitants 
upon it. 1771 J. Apams Diazvy 7 June, Wks. 3850 II. 271 
The road is three quarters of a mile from the river, and the 
interval land lies between. 1796 /usi7. §& Reg. Cavalry (1813) 
143 In open column the leading division of each squadron 
preserves the interval distance from the one before. 1805 
Lapy Huster in Six a/. (funter's Journ, (1894) 223 Except 
an island. .and the interval lands, the rest is very bad land. 
Interval intaival), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
+1. intr. a. To come between or it an interval. 


b. To form an interval: in I-ntervalling AA/. a. 

1630 James Ratray in ¥. 7aylor's (Water P.) Wks. 245 
If clouds doe interuall, Apolloes face Is but a figur’d shape. 
3632 Litrucow 7 rav. v1. 254 This Lake is foure score miles 
in length, and according to its intervalling Circuite, some- 
times two .. or five miles in breadth. /d/d. 255 To drowne 
their situations and intervalling plaines with water. 

2. dvans. (in fass.) a. To separate by an in- 
terval (ods.). + b. To administer at intervals (o4s.). 
ec. To break or interrupt at intervals. Hence 


I-nterval(ljed /p/. a. 

1659 D. Pent Jaupr. Sea Procem. C, England wants not.. 
intercourse with various. . Nations, how far intervall'd soever. 
1716 M. Davits Athen. Brit. Ui. ‘Yo Rdr. 10 ‘The sharp 
acid Cathartick of Sal Mirabile. . being occasionally premis’d 
or intervall’d. 1883 Ruskin fos Clav. VILL. xcit. 208 
A march of infinite light .. intervaled indeed with eddies of 
shadow. 1899 Daily News 10 Mar. s/s To harass the 
Sirdar's long intervalled line of outposts on the Nile. 

Intervale (inta:véil). Now Amer. lorms: 
4entervale, 7 intervale, -vail; (sense 3) 7 enter- 
vail(e, -vale, intervayle, § intervail, 7— inter- 
vale. [In former English use, only a rare variant 
or collateral form of INTERVAL: cf. OF. es/veval 
and entrevale, -valle, and the 14-16th c. Eng. 
tntervalle.» But by Lithgow in 1632, and from 
i7th c. in New England, associated with va/e, in 
the specific American sense 3. 

It is not clear whether the association with va/e, valley, 
was, in the first place. one of popular etymology. favoured 
perhaps by the partial survival of the old variant form in 
soale (cf. intervail in sense 2), or whether this was in New 
England a natural development of the sense, arising froin 
the fact that the chief zfer7va/s in the primaeval forest were 
the bottoms of the river valleys, and giving rise to an asso- 
ciation with va/e, as used in English in such names as the 
Vale of Clwyd, Vale of Llangollen, Vale of the Yarrow, etc. 
It is possible that both principles operated together; and it 
is to be noted that, in this specific sense, /uzerva/e has not, 
even in Ainerican use, ousted sfe77'a/.] 

+1. Of time: =1nTERVAL sé, 1. Oés. 

13.. [see InvervaL sé. 1], @ 3661 Futter Worthies 1. 
(1662) 65 In that intervale after the Sun is set .. and_before 
candles are set up. 1682 Conn. Col. Kec. (1859) IL. 113 
‘Ihis Court in the intervales of the Generall Court doe 
desire and impower the Governour and Assistants [etc.]. 

+2. Of space: =INTERVAL sd. 3. Obs. 

1683 New Ferscy cl rchiz'es (1880 1. 431 Be sure that..no 
Street be laid close to the back of another without an Inter- 
vale of at least a pair of Butts. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediz. vi. 
144 The Army in Three Lines, all closed, without any 
intervails. 

3. In N. America: A low level tract of land, csp. 
along a river; =INTERVAL 56. 4. Also attrib. 

Orig. in New England, but now used in sone other parts 
of U.S. and in Canada. ‘The sense is the same as that 
of faugh in Scotland. 

(1632 Litucow 7 raz. vii. 365 This City of Fez is situate 
upon the bedies and twice double devalling faces .. of two 
hills..; the intervale, or low valley betweene both .. being 
the Center.] 1653 Aavly Rec. /.ancaster, Mass. (1884) 27 
‘Lhirty acors of uppland and fortie acors of Entervale land. 
1659 in Nourse //tst. //arvard (1894) 16 Still River farm 
bounded Southwest by the enteruail. a@1704 W. Huszarp 
Hist, New Eng. iii. (2815) 18 Fruitfull spots of land, such 
as they call intervail land, in levells and champain ground 
. neere the banks of great rivers. 1792 Becknar fist. New 
Hampsh. U1. Pref. 6 Another word .. which perhaps is not 
more known in England, viz. rvfervalv..is well understood 
in all parts of New-England to distinguish the low-land 
adjacent to the fresh rivers, which is frequently overflowed 
by the freshets. 1794S. Witaams Versvont 35 By intervales 
we mean those low lands which are adjacent to the rivers. 
3856 Winter A/ary Garvini, From the heart of Wauntbek 
Methna, from the lake that never fails, Falls the Saco in the 
green lap of Conway’s intervales. 1884 Dawson Handtk. 
Dom, Canada 108 The spring freshets flood these wide 
valleys and produce what is called ‘intervale ' land of great 
ertility. 

Intervallic (intaive'lik), a Also -valic. 
[f. L. zvetervall-um + -1C.) Of or pertaining to an 
interval or intervals. 

1847 J. Hatiapay Rustic Bard 61 The streamlet shows a 
summer visage clear, As its intervalic gushes fall in music on 
the ear. 1883 Grove's Dict, A/us. Vil. 613 Until the end of 
the 16th century the common characteristics of the chorale 
..Were .. a diatonic intervallic progression. 1887 Ceu/ury 
Mag. XXXV. 318 The intervalic relation of tones. 

Interva‘llum. 0Oés. Pl.-valla, -vallums. 
[L.; sce INTERVAL 56,] =INTERVAL 5d. 1, 2. 

1574 GrinpaL Let. fo Burleigh 13 Nov. in Rem, (Parker 
Soc.) 351 My fits of colic, stone, and strangury are very 
grievous when they come; but God sendeth me some zste7- 
valla, 1897 SUAKS. 2 //en. /V, v. i. 90 He shall laugh with 
Interuallams. 1622 Manne tr. Aleman's Guzman @AL. 
1.57 Not allowing me the least /aferval/um of time or any 
space or respit..to take any rest. 1644 Cuituinew, Sera. 
bef, his Majesty 19 In one of these /ntervalla, one of these 
sober moodes. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. \. Ivi. 102 
They were not always of such sad influence, but bad their 
lucida intervalla, s eee 

Intervalvular (intaive'lvi7las), 2. 
4a.) | Situated between valves. 


{INTER- 


INTERVASCULAR. 


1830 Linptev Nat. Syst. Bot. 15 Those fruits which are | 


said to have intervalvular placentx:. 
Intervarsity, -vary: sce INTER- pref. 5, 1 b. 
Intervascular (intaiverskivlin, @ Anat. 
[Isrer- 4..] Situated or occurring between the 
yessels of an animal or plant, esp. between blood- 


vessels. 

3849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1V. 1219/2 The..intervascular 
spaces are variable in number, 1885 G. H, Tavior /’elvic 
& Hern. Therap, 122 ‘Vhe intervascular fluids of the whole 
pelvic region. 

Intervein (intaivZ'n), v. Also 7 
[f. Inrer- 1a+ VEIN sd. or v.] 

1. ¢rans. To intersect with or as with veins. 

1615 Barcrave Serm. Eiv, If I interveyne our Earles 
honours with his wives vertues. 1671 Micron /. X. in. 
257 Two rivers flow'd .. and left between Fair Champain 
with less rivers interveind. 1810 Woxpsw. Svenery of Lakes 
i. (1823) 29 The broom. .interveins the steep copses with its 
golden blossoms. 1814 Cary Dante, Purg. xxix. 110 White 
the rest With vermeil intervein’d. 1858 De Quincey S. Parr 
Wks. 1862 V. 116 Richly interveined with political allusions 
and sarcasins. 2 B 

2. (In pass.) To place in alternate veins. 

1813 Pinkerton Petral. 11. 30 In the same interesting 
isle wnarble aud steatite are reciprocally interveined. 1842 
FaBek Styrian Lake, etc. 307 Vhe streaks of green turf shine 
with the black olive-gardens interveined. 

Intervene intoivin),v. Also 7 entervene, 
interveyn, Sc. -vein, (ad. L. z2terven-ire, f. inter 
between + veuive to eome. Cf. F. tutervenir 
(earlier eatrevenir, 1363 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. ¢utr. To come in as something extraneous, in 
the course of some action, state of things, etc. 

1695 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. § 1 Those errours and 
vanities, which haue interueyned amongst the studies them- 
selues of the learned. 1646 Sik T. Browne Psend. Ep. i, vill. 
122 When during the discourse the partie or subject inter- 
veneth, and there enusueth a sudden silence, it is usually 
said, Lupus est in fabuld, 1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 222 For 
while so near each other thus all day Our task we choose, 
what wonder if so near Looks intervene and smiles. 1799 
Worpsw. Auth xxiv, In his worst pursuits .. sometimes 
there did iutervene Pure hopes of high intent. 1825 Scorr 
Valisin. i, Lahour and danger were doomed to intervene 
ere the horse or horseman reached the desired spot. 

2. Of an event or occurrence; To happen or take 
place between other events, or between certain 
points in time; to occur in the meanwhile. 

a1610 Sir J. Sempre in S. Lallatis (1872) 242 Suche 
strange events hes interveinit sensyue That I dare not avow 
ele 1730 A. Gorvon Wafers Amphith. 81 Some of 
which were upon a certain Occasion, which then interven'd, 
destroyed. 1784 New Sfecéator No, 20, 4/2 It so intervened, 
that Capt. ‘T— was left, unprotected, to the three heroes. 
1824 Lams £éia Ser. un, Poor elation, Some arguinent had 
intervened hetween them. 1850 CarivL_e Latter.d. ampli, 
ili. 12 If some cleaning of the Augis stable have not intec- 
vened for a long while. 

3. Of a persou, party, or state: To come between 
in action; to interfere, interpose ; also, to act as 
intermediary ; + to take a share 77 (06s.). 

1646 J. Hart /fore tac. 193 These Inventions are most 
quick .. and full of life, wherein there doe not intervene any 
other persons hut mortall. 1669 TVemece If 4s. (1731) FI. 
197 In all the Negotiations where he has intervened for 
eight or nine Months past. 1750 Carte fist. Exg. 11. 88 
When his own hrother..came to intervene in the affair with 
very unbecoming menaces. 1846 TRENCH J/frac. xxix. 
(1862) 396 He intervenes with mighty help, hnt not till every 
other help..has seemed utterly to have failed. 1874 GREEN 
Short Hist. ix. § 7.664 A formal invitation to William to 
intervene in arms..was signed hy these leaders. 1880 
J. F. Bricnt //ist, Eng. (11. (1884) 1397 It was necessary 
that England shonld intervene with clean hands, and as the 
friend of hoth parties [Greece and Turkey]. 1883 JMAarton's 
Law Lex, (ed. 7) 429 The Queen's proctor, or any other 
person, may intervene in any suit, for the dissolution of 
marriage, on the ground that the parties have been guilty 
of collusion, or that material facts have heen suppressed. 

b. Of a thing: ‘lo come in or between so as to 
affect, modify, or prevent a result. action, etc. 

1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. 1v. vi. 458 Many things may 
intervene betwixt this engagement ..and that full and com- 
pleate solemnization, which may breake off the match. 1671 
R. Bonen IVind 54 The motions of Winds .. are..in right 
lines; if nothing intervene to check and retard their course. 
1944 SaRAH Fie.pinc David Simple (ed. 2) 11. 125 People 
who let their Pride intervene with their Tenderness...to 
make thein quarrel with their Friends. 1828 D'Israew 
Chas, /,11. xi. 285 Between our intentions and our practices, 
our litle and our great passions inay intervene. 1873 M. 
Arnotp Lit. § Dogma (1876) 178 The materialising concep- 
tions of the writer do yet evidently intervene .. to hinder 
a perfectly faithful mirroring of the thought of Jesus. 

4, a. Ofathing: To be placed or situated locally 
between other things; to come or lie between. 

¢1709 [see INTERVENING below], 1728 Dyer Grongar Hill 
43 No clouds, no vapours intervene. 1799 Kirwan Geol. 
éss. 55 Distant climates, betwixt which and Siberia moun- 
tains above nine thousand feet high intervene. 1859 Kincs- 
LEY J/isc. (1860) I. 229 Between the next two cantos inter. 
venes the well known cradle song. 1882 Dana £/em. Geol. 
n. 206 Beds of shale in many places intervene. 


b. Of space or time: To extend or lie between 


places or events. 

1621 Lp.-Kpr. Wittiams in Fortescue P. (Camden) 165 
The intervening of eight dayes well permitting that the 
Certificate may hee brought fron Exeter. @ 1732 ATTER- 
BuRY Serm. Watt, xxvii. 25 (Seager) A greater tract of time 
than inteivened from the first building of their temple by 
Solomon to its final destruction hy ‘Vitus. 1837 Wuewett 


-veyne. 


424 


Mist. Induct, Sc. (1857) 1. 140 The vast spaces which inter- 
vene between the celestiall luminaries, 1860 l'yNpaut Glac. 
1. xxiv. 175 Scarcely five minutes. . intervened between every 
two successive peals, ; 

+5. /raus. Yo come between; to intercept; to 
interfere with; to prevent, hinder, Ods. 

1588 A. Kino tr. Canisius’ Catech. Hj, Pape pius wuintus 
.. being interueneit hy daith, left ye same to pape gregore 
his successor to be accompleseit. 165: W. G. tr. Cowel's 
/nst. 234 So as there are fifteen dayes intervene each Writ. 
1658-9 Lurton’s Diary ee III. 232 Nothing ought to 
intervene a fundamental order of the House, 1839 De 
Quincey Recoll. Lakes, Grasmere Wks. 1863 11.2 Woodlands 
of birch. .and hazel, that meander throug! the valley, inter- 
vening the different estates with natural sylvan marches, 

Hence Interve‘ning w/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1605 Bacos Adv. Learn, u. viii. § 2 Many parts of nature 
can neither he inuented .. nor demunsiraied .. without the 
aide and interueyning of the Mathematicks. 1646 H. Law- 
RENCE Comm, Angedls 50 All the intervening Mediums. 
1665 Boyt Orcas. Acfi. wW. iii. 11248) 185 Prevented by the 
intervening of Eusebius. ¢1709 Prior Charity 37 As 
through the artist's intervening glass Our eye observes the 
distant planets pass. 1783 Watson J*irlip /// (1839) 57 In 
the intervening night a dreadful storm arose. 1880 Havcn- 
ton Phys. Geog. vi. 304 Separated from each other hy deep 
iniervening oceans, : ’ 

[Intervene s¢., in J. (whence in later dicts.), 
founded on an obvious misprint for LXTERVIEW in 
onc of its 17th e. spellings. ] 

Interve-nent. [irreg.!. INTERVENE v. + -ENT; 
the etymological form is zvfervenient.] =next. 

1802 A. Browne Crv. Law & Law Admiralty (ed. 2) 11. 
428 Vhe intervenent must give security by fidejussors, to 
ratify the acts of his proctor. 

Intervener! (intaivi‘noi), Rarely -or.  [f. 
prec. vb. + -ER!.] One whio intervenes or exer- 
ctses intervention ; spec. in Law, one who intervenes 
in a suit to which he was not originally a party. 

1621 Br, MountaGu Diatriér 1. 2co Christ was hee..the 
Interuener betweene the Lawe and Grace. 1854 Piitiimore 
internat. Law 1, 434 Where the interest of the intervener 
is not immediately .. affected. 1870 Datly News 18 Oct., 
‘The intervener thinks one belligerent a hrute and the othera 
coward, or incapable of taking care of himself. 1883 14har- 
ton's Law Lex. (ed. 7) 429/1 An intervener must take the 
cause as he finds it at the time of his intervention. 1890 
Law Times LXXXNIX. 164 1 An appeal by certain inter- 
venors in adamage action fiom a decree of Judge Benedict. 

Interve'ner?. aw. [f. INTERVENE z., after 
inter pleader, determiner, etc.] (See quot. 1847., 

1847 Craic, /ntervener, In Law, the interposition or inter- 
ference of a person in a snit in the ecclesiastical court in 
defence of his own interest is so termed, and a person is at 
liberty to do this in every case in which his interest is 
affected either in regard of his property or his person, 1870 
Daily News 1 June, Before the decree was made absolute, 
Colonel I. —, a relation of the latter [the co-respondens], 
appeared and entered an intervener. 

+Interve'nience. Os. rare. [f. INTERVEN- 
IENT; see -ENCE.] The fact of intervening ; inter- 
vention; a coming between. 

a 1626 W. Scrater Exp. gt Chapt. Rom. (1650) 177 In 
respect of that frequent intervenience of sins, destroying the 
value of other works. 1657 WW. Monice Cocna guast houn 
Iiat. ii, 105 To retrench all intervenience of time. @ 1677 
Hare Prim, Orig. Man. w. v. 335 The intervenience of 
more successive instrumental Causes. 1814 CoLerivGe in 
Jos. Cottle Lurly Recoll. (1837) ¥1. 230 Without inter- 
venience. .of any interest, sensual or intellectual, 

+Interve'niency. Os. rare. [f. next: sec 
-ENCY.] =prec. 

1660 S. Fisuer Austicks Alarm Wks. 431 Its far from 
coming immediately from God, sith it is not without the 
Interveniency of the hands of..innumerable.. T'ranscribers. 
1664 Power £.xf. Philos. 1. 111 No Contiguity..in dry 
Bodies. .can exclude the interveniency of Ayr. 1668 Howe 
Bless. Righteous (1825) 190 This internal discovery is made 
hy the mediation and interveniency of the external. 

Intervenient (intoiviniént), a. (sb.) fad. L. 
tuterventent-em, pr. pple. of interveuire to INTER- 
VENE.] 

1. That intervenes or comes in between; that 
comes in as something incidental, secondary, or 


extraneous, | 


1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 11. viii. § 2 In the mathematics, 
that use which is collateral and intervenient is no less 
worthy than that which is principal and intended. 1612 — 
£ss., Judicature (Arb.) 458 When there is matter of Law 
interuenient in husinesse of State. a1656 UssHeR Aun. 
(1658) 855 Detained with contrary winds, or hy some inter- 
venient delay. 1678 Wancey Wond, Lit. World v. i. § 97. 
468’: The Protestants, whose patience and perseverance 
with intervenient crosses ahated his edge at last. 1805 
Worpsw. Prelude 11, 201, 1 hasten on to tell How Nature. 
intervenient till this time And secondary, now at length was 
sought For her own sake. 1850 Jart's J/ag. XVH. 166/2 
Grieved that any intervenient sorrow should check the calm 
current of their his 

2. a. Situated between other things or between 
points in space; intervening. 

1625 Bacon Sylva § 104 Now there hee interuenient in the 
Rise of Eight (in ‘lones) two Beemolls or Halfe notes. 1776 
G. Camppett Palos. Khet. (1801) 1. 1. v. 110 Some inter- 
venient object. 1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia 1.1. iii. 110 
A pleasant hank, which gives them an extensive prospect 
of the frith, and the intervenient country. 1837 Worpsw. 
Musings near Aguapendente 18 On the horizon’s verge, 
O’er intervenient waste, through glimmering haze. 

b. Oceurring between certain points of time or. 
events ; happening in or occupying an interval, 

1618-29 in Rushw. ///st. Coll. (1659) 1. 20 The Statute of | 


INTERVENTIONIST. 


1 E. 6. chap. 12. takes away all intervenient Statutes which 
declared new Treasons. ¢ 1640 J. Suvin Lives Berkeleys 
(1883) I. 297 Spent many intervenient days in huntings 
hawkings and other sports of the feild. ¢ 1674 Scotl. Griev- 
ances under Lauderdale 3, 1 need not use any long deduc- 
tion of the intervenient changes, to lead us unio the present 
posture of ouraffairs. 1748 Ricnanpson Clarissa (1811) TV. 
axi, 122 The settlements inight be diawn and engrossed in 
the intervenient tine. 1817 Lynox Seppo xxiv, Unless 
within the period intervenient, A well-timed wedding makes 
the scandaliecae 

3. Intervening in action ; intermediary. 

1651 Ilopues Leziatd. 1. vi. (1839) 48 If the intervenient 
appetites, make any action voluntary ; then, .all intervenient 
aversions, should make the same action involuutary, 1778 
JoHNson Let. Dr. U heeler 2 Nov., He would not want any 
Intervenient solicitation to obtain the kindness of one who 
loves learning and virtue. 1884 Svmonvs SAcks. 1's cdecess. 
ii 80 An absence of any intervenient medium. 

B. sé. One who intervenes, an intervener. rare. 

1620 Wotton in Aelrg. (1672) 505 Sileutly inferring, that 
the German Princes were the propeiest interveuients. 1871 
Le Lanu Checkmate 11. xxvit 250 tt was only prudent to 
heep his temper with this lucky intervenient. 

Intervenor, legal var. of INTERVENF II. 

+ Intervent, v. Ols. rare. [f. L. intervent-, 
ppl. stein of ¢utervenire to INTENVENE: cf. fre- 
eeut.| traus. Yo come between, obstruct, thwart. 
Ilence Interventing vd/. sd. aud ppl. a. 

1§93 1. Bete Motives Kom. faith (1605) 31 Perfect satis. 
faction is that, whose valour and price wholly proceedeth 
from the debtour, without cither pieuentinge or interuent- 
inge grace of the creditour. 1600 Dr. Dedyfoll 1. ini. in 
Tullen O. #7. (1884 111. 119 Some harshe chaunce To inter- 
vent the joye of the successe. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 51, 
I trust there is both day and meanes to iniervent that 


bargaine. 
+ Intervent, si. Cbs. rare—'. [ad. L. tnter- 


veut-us sh., §. ppl. stem of tutervenire: sce prec.] 
es INTEKVENTION 2b. 


1657 Tomiixson (venon's Disf. 532 Its tnyventor. .describes 
it without the intervent of honcy. 

Intervention (intoivenfsn).  [ad. late L. 
tntervention-em, n. of action f. mutervenire to IN- 
TERVENE. Ct. F. ¢utervention (15th c.).] 

1. ‘hte action of intervening, ‘stepping in’, or 
interfering in any affair, so as to affect its course or 
issuc. Now freq. applied to the interference of a 
state or governmcut iu the domestic affairs or 
foreign relations of another country. 

c14z5 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E.T.S.) 44 That 
whatsumcuer..be denayid mie of mercy may be fulfillid yn 
tyme to coine by thyn interuencioun and merytys. 1619 
Vise. Doncaster in Aug. 4 Germ, (Camden) 201 ‘Though 
our master’s intervention were at first sincerely desired etc. ]. 
1692 Drvven St, Luremont's Ess. 184, 1 know how much 
the intervention of the Gods is necessary toan Ipick Poem. 
1831 J. W. Croker in C. /apers (1884) TH. xvi. 103 The 
Whigs erected their administration on three legs—non-inter- 
vention, retrenchment,reform; they are..at tliis inoment as 
deep in intervention as any Government ever was. 1866 
Breanne & Cox Dict. Science 1]. 238 Lhe intervention of the 
allied powers between Greece and Turkey in 1827, 18€8 G. 
Derr ol, Surv, 44 We need cither a direct intervention of 
the foreign Powers, ora domestic revolution. 

2. Intermediate agency; the fact of coming in or 
Leing employed as an intermediary, a. Of persons. 

1659 PEARSON Creed (1839) 156 Adam was framed imnie- 
diately by God, withont the intervention of man or woinan. 
1768 IScackstone Comm, 111. xvii. 255 Jujuries to the rights 
ol property can scarcely he committed by the crown without 
the intervention of it’s officers. 1818 Jas. Mite Brit. /ndia 
I]. ¥. ii. 366 The Supreme Council resolved to treat with the 
ministers at Poona by an agent of their own, without the in- 
tervention of the Presidency of Boinhay. 1856 Kane Arce. 
Aafl 1. xxxii. 441 Then by the intervention of Petersen, 
I called on Kalatunah for his story. 

b. Of things. 

1665 Boyt Occas. Refl. mi. ii, Loggs, on which the Fire 
could take no hold, but hy the intervention of..smaller 
Sticks. 1756 Burke dvél. ¢ &.1v. i, Things which cause 
pain operate on the mind hy the intervention of the bedy. 
188: Westcort & Hort Grk. N. 7. Introd. § 17 A text 
was constructed..without the intervention of any printed 
edition. 

3. The fact of coming or being situated Letween 
in place, time. or order. 

1645 Boate /re/. Nat. /fist. (1652) 165 The heat never 
being very great, and .. ofien interrupted by the interven- 
tion of the foul weather. 1671 R, Bouun Iind 84 ‘Lhe 
‘Trade Winds .. are frequently impeded by the intervention 
of Islands, and Crosse Winds. 1776 Avam Saitn HH’, WV. 
1, m1, xi, (1869) 1. 211 Notwithstanding the intervention of 
one or two dear years. 1797 M. Battie A/ord, Anat. 
(1807) 367 Such masses .. are connected with it loosely, by 
the intervention of cellular membrane. 1875 Renour £gj//. 
Gram. & The intervention of a vowel must be understcod. 

b. An intervening thing, event, or period of time. 

@1677 Hare Contempl. u. 127 The Publick Imployments, 
that. ..have heen put upon me, and many other Interventions. 
3800 W. Taytor in Monthly Alag. VIII. 597 Not..to 
entirely read them, hut to turn theut over with interventions 
of study. an 

Hence Interve'ntional a., of or pertaining to 
intervention ; Interve'ntionist, one who approves 
of intervention, esp, in international affairs. 

18z9 BentuHam Fustice §& Codif. 61 Under every system, 
appeal is for cause assigned, namely mis-decision, either 
ultimate or interlocutory, or say interventional. 1839 
Morn. Herald 23 Apr., Changing the character and offices of 
mediators into those of warlike interventionists. 1 Con- 
temp. Rev, Oct. 476 There have heen interventionists and 
anti-interventionists in South Africa. 


INTERVENTIVE. 


Interventive (intaiventiv), a. [f. as INTER- 
VENT U.+-IVE. Cf. F. tnterventif (Littré).] Char- 
acterized by or tending to intervention. 

1890 J. Martineau duvthor. Relig. tv. ii. 394 Their func: 
tion was not creative, but only interventive. 

Interventor (intoiventor. [a. L. interventor, 
agent-n. f. tufervenire to INTERVENE. ] 

1, Eccl. =INTERCESSOR 3 (q.v.). 

2. U.S. A mine-inspector (Cent. Dict.). 
Interventricular (i:ntoiventrikisas), a. 
Anat, [INTER- 4a.] Situated between the ven- 
tricles (of the heart, or of the brain). 

1836-9 ‘oop CyeL Anat. 11. 977/2 The inter-ventricular 
valve .. separates each chamber from that which follows it. 
1879 St. George's Lfosp. Rep. 257 Heart. A small abscess in 
inter-ventricular septum. 

+Interve'nture. O/s. rave—}.  [f.as InTER- 
VENT ¥.+-URE; cf. vesture.} = INTERVENTION 2. 

1578 Banister //ist. Afan 1. 23 By the interuenture of 
Cartilages, and Ligamentes .. safe connected and bound 
together. tae 

+Intervenue. Obs. rare—'. [a. obs. F. zv- 
ter-, entrevenue (Godef., f. trter-, entrevenir to 
INTERVENE: cf. avenue, revenue.) Intervention, 
coming betwcen. 

1636 Sin H. Brount Voy. Levant 125 This Crowne hath 
now had five weake Princes, without intervenue of any one 
active, 

Interve:rbal, a. rare—'. [InTER- 4a.] Placed 
between words. 

1866 Pall Malt G. 24 \ug. 10 The interverbal translation 
..is, in many respects, admirable. 

+Interve'rsion. Os. rare—'. [ad. late L. 
tnterversion-em, n. of action f. zutervertére : sec 
next.] Embezzlement: cf. next, 1b. 

1755 Carte Hist, ug. 1V. 623 The Sophi knew nothing 
of this interversion of the inoney. 

+Interve'rt, v. Ods. [ad. L. tntervert-tre, f. 
inter between + vertére to turn, Cf. F. ttervertir 
(Cotgr., in sense 1).] 

1. To divert another way, or pnt to a use other 
than that intended ; to alienatc, misapply, misuse. 
_ 1603 Hontann (lutarch's Alor. 1092 The good never 
intervert, nor miscognize the favour and benefit which they 
have received. 1611 Sreep //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. § 42. 
1142 With an intent to interuert the inheritance and honour 
of the O- Neale another way. 1648 Acts Gen. Assembly (1682) 
477. Where the collection 1s more, it is hereby specially in- 
hibited and discharged that any part thereof be retained or 
interverted to any other use whatsomever, 

b. esp. ‘Yo divert to one’s own tise or profit; to 
appropriate, cmbezzle. 

1600 Hotann Livy ut. Ixxii. 138 Yet would there not be 
so much gained and gotten by comming thus betweene, and 
interverting the land (agro intercipicndo}. 1647 rave 
Comm. Titxs i. 10 Interverting, embezeling their masters 
estates. 1691 Ray Joris Pref. 2 Lest 1.. should defraud 
him, and intervert any part thereof. 1850 Fraser's Alag. 
XLI. 529 Bentley was the first ainonz modern critics — 
though his adversaries accused him herein of ‘interverting ' 
Neveletus—to discover the merits of the poet. 

2. To give a different ttm to; to change, invert. 

@ 1638 Worion Life Dk, Buekhin. in Relig. (1651) 99 The 
Duke getting knowledge .. interverted the bargain, and 
gave the poor Widow for thein five hundred pounds. 1792 
Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life & MW ret. (1832) I]. 261 The 
Cordeliers know well the danger of interverting the order 
of succession. 18a5 JrrreRsON A xtobtog. Wks. 1859 I. 61 
Interverted, abridged, muiilated, and often reverstng the 
sense of the original. 

Hence + Interve'rting vd/, sh. 

1614 Rareicn //ist, Wordd 1, (1634) 488 The interverting 
of some Treasures by Belosus. 1660 in Crookshank //és?. 
Suffer. Ch, Scot. (1749) 1. Introd. 59 The prejudice the 
church doth suffer by the interverting of the vaking stipends. 

Intervertebral (intaiv3ut/bral), a. Azar. 
[Inver- 4a.] Situated hetwecn vertebre. 

1782 A. Monro Anat. Bones, Nerves, etc. 140 The inter: 
vertebral cartilages sooner shrivel. 1881 Mivarr Cat 36 
The adjoined concavities .. of two adjacent vertebra, con- 
stitute a rounded opening termed an intervertebral foramen. 

Flence Interve'‘rtebrally adv., between vertebre. 

1883 Rottrston & Jackson Anim. Life 415 Intercrural 
cartilages which are placed intervertebrally. 

Intervesicular: see INTER- 4a. 

+ Interve'sting, -ve‘sture, Oss. rare—°, [IN- 
TER- 2.] (See qtiot.) 

1611 Cotcr., Lntravestissentent, an interuesting, or intcr- 
uesture; a mutuall Possession, or joint possessing of. 

Interview (intaiviz), 56. Forms: a, Genter- 
vewe, -vieu(e, 6-7 -vew, -viewe, 6-8 enter: 
view ; 8.7intervieu, 7-interview. [a. F. eztre- 
vue (earlier entreveue, 1498 in Godef. Conrp/.), 
verbal sb. from eztrevoir to have a glimpsc of, 
Sentrevotr to sce each other, f. extre- (ENTER-) + 
votr:—L. vidére \o see. (Mod.F. has taken zxfer- 
view from English in sense 1 c.)] 

1, A meeting of persons face to face, esp. one 
sought or arranged for the purpose of formal con- 
ference on some point, 

In early times, esp. a formal or ceremonial meeting of 
princes or great persons, such as that of Henry VIII and 
Francis I at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

a, 1§14 Dx. SuFFOLK in Ellis Ov7g. Zett, Ser. u. 1. 248 Your 
Grace understode how well mynded and desirous he was for 
th’ Enterview to be had, betwixt your Highnes and hym, 
21548 Hart Chron., Hen. VI 84b, John duke of Bedforde, 
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Philip duke of Burgoyn, & John duke of Britayn, made 
an asseinble & frendly enterviewe in the citee of Amias. 
1603 FLorio JWontaigne 1. xiii. titde, Of Ceremonies in the 
enterview of Kings. /d2d. 1. xiii. (1898) 67 At the enterview, 
prepared at Merceilles betweene Pope Clement the seventh 
and Francis the first. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. n. i. 455 This 
one Enterview shall end my Cares. 

8. 1623 MeAaveE in Ellis Orig. Leté. Ser. 1. 111. 137 Some 
opportune place where..they might have an_ interview. 
@ 1626 Bacon wVew Al. (1650) 24 They have ordained that 
none doe intermarry, or contract, untill a Moneth be past 
from their first inter-view. @1714 Burnet Hist. Ref. 1. 
nn. 203 He passed the seas, and had an interview with the 
French king. 1769 Ropertson Chas. 17, vt. Wks. 1813 VI. 
77. He proposed an interview between the two monarchs at 
Nice. 1856 Frovoe //7st. Eng. 1. v. 378 She had an in- 
terview with Henry on his return through Canterbury. 
187: B. Taytor Faust (1875) 1. Notes 226 The interview 
of Satan with the Lord in the first and second chapters 
of Job. 

+b. The action or fact of ineeting or conferring 
together. Obs. rare. 

1540-1 Exyot /mage Gov. 19 Beyng sore shaken with 
many sweete woordes and longe entervieu, they yeld at the 
laste. 1609 Br. W. Bartow dxsw. Nameless Cath. 64 Not 
Christian onely for enteruiew and Salutation. 

C. Sfec. in recent tse: A meeting between a 
representative of the press and some onc from 


whom he sceks to obtain statements for publication. 

1869 Nation (N.Y.) 28 Jan. 67 The ‘interview’, as at 
present managed, is generally the joint product of some 
humbug of a hack politician and another humbug of a 
newspaper reporter, 1834 /ad// J/all G. 31 Dec. 3/1 Among 
the permanent gains of the year the acclimatization of the 
‘interview’ in English journalism certainly should be 
reckoned. 1897 MWestm, Gaz. 2 Jan. 7/1 It 1s claimed for 
him (Joseph M‘Cullagh, of St. Louis] that he was the in- 
ventor of the modern newspaper interview. 


+ 2. Mutual view (ofeach other. Ods. rare. 

1603 Hotcanpo Plautarch's Mor. 328 They cannot endure 
the enterview one of another againe, 1667 H. Morr 17. 
Dial. w. xxxiv. (1713) 273 Able to take a mutual interview 
of one another at such a distance. 1667 Mitton /’. Z. vi. 
555 At interview both stood A while. 

+3. a. Looking into, inspection, examination. 

c1sss Haresririp Divorce Hen, V//1 (Camden) 117 We 
will..make a short enterviewe of those authors which they 
have brought forth for their purpose. 1579 J. Srupsrs 
Gaping Gulf E.ij, Yet doe I not gladly inedte with thys 
particular, but wil also refer it to hir Maiesties enteruieue. 
1986 Ferne Blac. Gentrie uw. 119 Vhat they should inake an 
enter-uew into the doinges of their iudges and iustices. 


+b. A view, glance, glimpse (ofa thing). Ods. 
1610 Heaney St. Aug. Citie of God vi. x. (1620) 241 Ifone 
had time to take enter-view of their actions, lige should see 
fetc.]. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage v. xiv. 440, Superstition, 
whose Owlish eyes cannot endure the enterview of Truth, 
1638 PenKETUMAN sf rfack. Ciij, Alt the sorts of Dread [are] 
presented by every paire of Pages lying open at one Enter- 
view. 1704 Norris /dval World wu. ii. 112, | have a con- 
fuse interview of this involved secret, like the glimmering 
light that trims the edges of a dark cloud. 1719 YouneG 
Kevenge u.i, Let ine not see him now; But save us fioin 
an interview of death. 
Obs. 


+Interview, v.! Also 6 entervieu, 
-vew, 6-7 -view. [ad. F. extrevotr, Sentrevorr, 
pa. pple. evtrevie, on analogy of prec. or of View v.] 

l. a. ¢vans. To have a personal inecting with 
(each other). b. zz/r. To mect together in person. 

1548 Hatt Chron., (len. 17175 b, Their mutuallfrendes.. 
exhorted theim,.to mete and entervieu, insome place. /décd., 
Edw, LV 230 b, That the .ij. princes..for the continuaunce 
of amitie should entervew eche other, in some place moste 
expedient. /dfd. 233 b, That the two Princes shoulde enter- 
view, and mete in a place by both parties to be appoynted. 

2. trazs. To catch a glimpse of, get a vicw of; 
to glance at, view. 

tsg2_ G. Harvey Sour Lett. Sonn. vi, Oh, let me live to 
interview the face Of fair humanity and bounteous grace 
1611 Frorio, /xterncdere, to interuiew or sce. 1624 F. 
Wuite Repl, Fisher 521 Ienterniewing the places, you sliall 
perceiue, that the Fathers. .speake of obtention and impetra- 
tion. 

Interview ‘intoiviz), v.2 [f. Interview sd.) 
trans, Yo have an interview with (a person) ; sfec. 
on the part of a representative of the press: To 
talk with or question so as to elicit statements or 


facts for publication. 

1869 Nation (N. Y.) 28 Jan. 66 ‘ Interviewing * is confined 
to American journalism. 1869 Daily News 17 Dec., The 
Sun interviews Corbin, Fisk .. and whoever else has any 
story to tell or axe to grind. 1870 Loner. in Life (1891) 
III. 144 A northwest newspaper, in which I have been ‘ in- 
terviewed ',and private conversation reported to the public. 
1897 E. FitzGerato feft. 1. 409, 1 was the intelligent 
Friend who interviewed Squire. 1880 Daély News 13 Nov., 
The American custom of ‘interviewing’ people of notoriety 
and of ‘drawing’ them for opinions on all topics. 

Iience Interviewed ///. a.; Interviewing 
vbl, sb, Also Interview‘able a., capable of or 
open to being interviewed; Interviewee’, one 
who is interviewed. 

1869 Daily News 17 Dec., A portion of the daily news- 
papers of New York are bringing the profession of journal- 
1sm into contempt, so far as they can, by a kind of toadyism 
or flunkeyism, which they call ‘interviewing’. 1878 4. 
Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 65 The interviewed..with great 
facility changes his positions. 1880 Grant WHITE Zvery. 
Day Eng. 307 \t must have got about that I was an inter- 
viewable man (interviewable, although never used before, 
I helieve, is an excellent word). 1884 Pad! AZall G. 3x Dec. 
3 Interviewing is an instance of the division of labour. The 
‘interviewee’ .. supplies the matter; the interviewer the 


INTERVOLVE. 


form. 1886 Sat. Rev. 1 May 595/2 The interviewer seems 
to have been worthy of the interviewee. 

Interviewer (i'ntaivizja1). [f. prec. +-En1.] 
One who interviews; sfec. a journalist who inter- 
Views a person with the object of obtaining matter 
for publication. 

_ 1869 Nation (N. Y.)28 Jan. 67 The correspondent, whetber 
interviewer or not, 1872 Lowe tt A/i/tox Pr. Wks, 1890 1V. 
68 Let the seventeenth century, at least. be kept sacred from 
the insupportable foot of the interviewer! 1880 L. SrepHEn 
Pofe iv, 88 Twickenham villa.. became of course a centre of 
attraction for the interviewers of the day. 1886 Pea// A/al/ 
G. 11 May 14/1 The interview is the worst feature of the 
new system—it is degrading to the interviewer, disgusting 
to the interviewee, and tiresome to the public. 

+ Intervi-gilant, a. Obs. rare—°, 
pple. of L. txtervigtlire. see next.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., /ntervigilant, that is watchful, or 
that awakes now and then, or between whiles, 

+ Intervi-gilate, v. Cds. rare—®%  [f. L. tuter- 
vigtlat-, ppl. stem of zvfervigtlare to watch between 
whiles.} (See quot.) Hence + Intervigila‘tion. 

1623 Cockrran, /xteruigilate, to watch now and then. 
Ibid. u, Watchfulnes, txternigi/ation. 1658 Puiviips, /2- 
tervigtlation, a watching between whiles. 

Intervisceral (-vi'séral),@. rare—°. [INTER- 
4a.] Situated between or among the viscera. 
Hence Interviscerally adv. 

1870 Rotteston Aine Life 231 Below the funnel are 
seen the gills, and between them and the rectum one of the 
inter-viscerally placed ganglia. 

Intervisible: see INTER- pref. 2a. 

Intervi'sit, sb. rare. [f. Inten- 2a + Visit 
s6.] An intermediate visit. 

1846 in WorceEsTER (citing Qu. Rev.). 

Intervigit (intaivivzit),v.  [ad. F. extrevisiter 
(15th c. in Littré), f evtre- (INTER- IL) + véstter 
to Visir.J] intr, To exchange visits. 

1 Dantrt Civ. Wars vin. xc, After hauing finisht all 
the rite Of complement and interuisiting. 1686 tr. Bouhours’ 
Jenatius vu. 117 He obliged them often to intervisit. 1814 
W. ‘Taytor in Alonthly Kev, LX XIII. 51 He could inter- 
marry and intervisit with the family of General Halifax, 
withont rendering his loyalty suspicious, 1830 — //is?. 
Surv. Germ. Poetry 11. 80 The minister Bernstorff inter- 
visited with the Stotbergs. 

Intervital (intaivai'tal, a. rare. [InTeR- 4.] 
Existing between two lives or stages of existence. 

1850 Tixnyson /77 Alem. xiiii, If .. every spirit's folded 
bloom Thro’ all its intervital gloom In some long trance 
should slumber on. 1878 Farrar “ternal /[ofe (1879) 12 
(There) coines no faintest whisper from the intervital gloom, 

Intervocal (intavowkal), @. rare. [INTER- 
4a+¢ L. vocal-ts vocal,a vowel.) Occurring be- 
twecn vowels. So Intervoca‘lic a., (more usual) 
in same sense. 

1887 Amer. Frui. Philol. VV. 490 Showing .. that inter- 
vocalic 7 of the Provengal MSS. should not invariably 
be reproduced as fi 1891 A. L. Maynew O. £. Phonol. 
§ gos OE. b = Vulgar Latin b = L. p (intervocal). 1896 
Bracuet & Toynser //ist. Gram. French 89 A medial con- 
sonant may be..intervocal (i.e. placed between two vowels), 
‘vod. ‘The loss of Latin intervocalic ¢ and @ in Old French, 
as in rota, rone, siidare, suer. 


Intervolute (intaivp'lizt). Arch. [INTER- 3.] 
The space between the volutes or scrolls in Ionic, 


Corinthian, and Composite capitals. 

1831 /raser's Mog. IV. 281 Arising from the different 
proportions of the necking itself, and of the volutes and 
intervolute, or the interval between them, 


Intervolution (intaivoli#-jan). [n. of action 
from next.] Intervolved condition ; a winding. 

1850 HawtHorne Scarlet ZL. iii. (1879) 72 Making one 
little pause, with all its wreathed intervolutions in open 
sight. 1885 L. Ouirnant Sywpucumata xiii. 192, 


Intervolve (intaivp'lv),v. [f. L. type *sefer- 
volvere, f. inter (INTER- 1) + volvere to roll, wind ; 
cf. zzvolve, etc.] 

1. ¢razs. To wind or roll up (things) within each 
other; to wind or involve (something) withiu the 


coils of something else. 

1667 Mitton ?. £. v. 623 Mazes intricate, Eccentric, 
intervolv’d, yet regular ‘Then most, when most irregular 
they seem. 1820 SuHeirey Mitch Ati, vi, The sly serpent, 
in the golden flame Of his own volumes intervolved. 1849 
Miss Murock Ogilzies xxvii. (1875) 205 Intercepting and 
intervolving him wherever he moves. 1884 WNonconf. § 
Indep, 1 May 422 His panel of ‘A Wood Nymph'..in which 
a girl and the leafage of background are intervolved. 

3. intr. To wind within each other. 

1886 W. ALExanpER Sé. Augustine's Holiday, etc. 48 
Now intervolving richly type by type, Reticulated sounds 
with sounds enlace. x 

IIence Intervo'lved f//. a.; Intervo'lving vd/. 


sb, and ppl. a. : 

1667 {see 1 above]. 1742 Younc Nf. 7h. 1x, 1322 This 
exquisite machine, with all its wheels, Vho’ intervolv'd, 
exact. 1858 G. Macvonatp (hanéfastes iv. 38 Entwining 
every complexity of intervolved motion. 1896 G. Mrrepiin 
Amazing Marriage v. 47 Trees, whose round intervolving 
roots grasped the yellow roadside soil. 1896 dcademy 
11 Jan. 27/3 This ‘intervolving’ of the landscape with the 
mind of a person is peculiarly characteristic of Mr. Mere- 
dith. 

I-ntervolve, sé. rare. [f. prec. vb.] Anact 
of intervolving ; intertwining. 

1898 ‘I’. Harpy IVessex Poems 266 Of wise contrivance, 
deeply skilled In every intervolve of high and wide. 


[ad. pr. 


INTERWEAVE. 


Interweave (into1wi-v),v. Also 6-7 enter-. 
Pa. t. -wove, pa. pple. -woven (7.8 -wove, ; 
also 7-S -weaved. [f. InTER- 1 b+ WEAVE z.] 

1. trans. To weave together, as the warp and 
woof of a fabric; to interlace ; to intertwine. 

1578 [see Inrerweavinc vd/, sb.). 1598 ILorio, /ater- 
fesseve, to interweaue, to weaue or worke hetweene, as 
tinsell or striped canuasse is. 1649 Mtttox Erkou. xvii. Wks. 
(1831) 460 Heer we may see the very dark roots. .liow they 
twine and interweave one another inthe Farth. 1725 Pore 
O.tyss. \. 617, Two Olives .. With roots intwin'd, and 
branches interwove, 1778 England's Gacetteer ied. 2) sv. 
Isle, Virose floats, called coracles, . . are of a form almost 
oval, and inade of split sallow twigs interwoven. 1870 
Rock Text. abr, Introd. 1. 34 Attaluy's name was bestowed 
upvol a new method ofinterweaving gold with wool orlinen. 
1870 Rottrstos slnim. Life Yutrod. 33 Muscular fibres are 
ordinarily interwoven .. with its substance. 

2. transf. and fig. To intermingle thoughts, 
ideas, rclations, etc.) as if by weaving; to interlink 
or intertwine intricately; to blend mtimately. 

158) [see Ixterweavine 7v4/. sh.|. 1612 Drvyton /’o/y- 
of, To Rdr. Aiij, Those Prophecies out of Merlin 
sometime interwouen. 1628 Le Grvs tr. Barclay's Ar- 
gvt/s 304 When he did interweaue the course of affaires, 
the causes and cuents together, 1647 Dresiuau Commend, 
Verses Fletcher, None Can say here Nature ends, and 
Art begins Bat mixt like th’ Elements, and borne like 
twins, So interweav'd, so like, so much the same. 1665 
Hooke WMieregr. 70 Uniting and interweaving it self with 
some other body that is already joyn’d with the tinging 
particles. 1736 Berner Anal. ui. Wks. 1374 1 163 The 
wnoral law is... interwoven into our very nature. 1749 
Kiripine Tom Jones wv. viii, He cheered the rural nymphs 
and swains, when upon the green they interweaved the 
sprightly dance. 1820 W. Irvine Skefch hk. 1.28 He has 
interwoven the history of his life with the history of his 
native town. 1874 GREEN Short (fist, vil. $1. 448 The 
common phrases, which we owe to great authors. .which un- 
consciously interweave themselves in our ordinary talk. 

b, intr. for refl. 

1827 Dr Quincey Goethe Wks. 1863 XV. 167 Such sub- 
jects. .interweave one into another, 1892 AsHuy STRaRY 
Lacy Minstrel 48 Drifting down on the dear old River, 
QO, the music that interweiaves ! 

licnce Interwea'ved /f/.a., interwoven; Inter- 
weaving ff/.a. Also Interwea’vement, intcr- 
weaving. Interwea'ver, one wlio interweaves. 
Interwea'vingly a/v., by way of interweaving. 

1598 Florio, /x/ertessitere, an interweauer [1611 enter- 
weauer), 1665 Hooke J/icrogr. 139, | could not so plainly 
perce their joints, or their manner of interweaving. 1700 
3LackMoreé Job 3x All his interweaving roots. 1820 Jéasrr’s 
Tyro's Dict. ‘ed. 10) 384 Contexrtim vadv.), of one piece, 
interweavingly. 1843 for, gy Col. QO. Kev. VW. 339 Its 
Inajestic isterweavement with a cosmogony matchless and 
divine. 1893 Parly News 24 Nov. 2'2 Some space of lattice 
work. .with its interweaved greenery. 

Interwea‘ving, v//. ss. [f. pree. vb. + -ING1.] 
The action or process of weaving together or inter- 
mingling intricately; intertexture; quasi-cover., 
an interwoven texture or structure. 

1578 Banister //ist. Mau w. 63 One Muscle, hauyng .. 
a sharpe end, and enterweauynges of diuers Fibres. 1589 
PumEsxnanm Ang. vesie un. afi]. (Arb.) 102 The twelfth .. 
by reason of iy largenesse receiuing moe compasses and 
enterweauings. 1641 [see INTERWORKING]. 1797 BEWwick 
Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 84 Covering the whole upper part with 
an interweaving of thorny twigs. 1868 Mrs. Witney 2. 
Strong xiv. 162 Marvellous interweavings of glorious color. 

Interwed, -weld, -wend, -whiff, -while, 
-whistle: sce Inten- pref. 

+tInterweftage. O/s. [f. INTER- 2a + 
WeetsGe.}] Interweaving; interwoven work. 

1673 Grew Anat. Roots iv. § 19 A..sight of these Fibres, 
and of their Interweftage, by splitting a Vine-Root, or a 
piece of Oak, may. .be obtained. 

Interwind (iutoiwaitnd), 7 Pa. t. and pple. 
-wound .waund). [INtER- 1b.) vans. ‘Vo wind 
‘things’ into or through eaeh other; to wind to- 
gether ; to wind (one thing) through the windings 
of another; to intertwine, intertwist. Also fig. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 895 Narrowing it by Piles drove 
down and inter-wound with Branches of Trees. 1844 Mus. 
Browninc Arown Rosary t. xvii. Her speaking is so inter- 
wound Of the dim and the sweet. 1897 C/rristian Jlevaid 
(N. Y.) 4 Aug. 592/1 A great inany of these threads are 
interwound. 

b. intr. (for refl. 

1876 G. Mesxepitu Seauch. Carcer i. x. 178 Circum- 
stances will often interwind with the moods of simply 
irritated men. 1879 E. S. Puetrs Sealed Orilers, etc. 94 
Uncounted sails which ,. pass and repass, wind and inter- 
wind. 

Henee Interwi-nding, Interwou'nd ffl. ads. 

1827 Montcomery /e/ican Jsland v.23 Small isles, By 
interwinding channels linked yet sundered. 1877 I’arrBAiRN 
Stud. Philos. Relig. & List. 263 \nterwound branches do 
not make two trunks one tree. 

Interwish, -word, -world, -worry: see 
INTER- pref. 

Interwork (intaiwpuk), v. Also 7 enter-. 
Pa.t.& pple.-wrought ,-r9‘t),-worked -wiskt). 
{IxteR- 1b.) ¢rans. To work one thing into and 


through another; to eombine by interpenetration, 
1603 Firorto Jfontaigue u. ix, They had..certaine armes 
so curiously enter-wrought as they seemed to be made Itke 
feathers. «1618 Raceicn A/arims St. in Remazzs (1661) 
g The several States are sometimes mixed, and inter-wrought 
one with the other. 1882 Masson in svhenwunt 25 Feb. 
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251/2 Results from all these are interwrought with facts 
from Mr. Page's narrative and documents. 
b. zufr. To work upon each other; to interaet. 

1855 Mirmax Lat, Chr. (1883) 1. 1. ii. 92 The Roman 
character did not interwork into the general Christianity 
alone. 1876 W. ALexanper Lampton Lect. (1877) 216 
Where various laws meet and interwork harmoniously. 
1877 E.R, Conner Sas. Faith ii. 53 Iwo divers sets of 
causes are ever interworking ‘and counterworking in the 
tangled web of human afiairs. 

llence Interwo'rking:zd/. sh. and ffl. a.; In- 
terwrought ///. a. 

1641 Mitton Acform, 1. (1851' 36 What interweavings or 
interworkings can knit the Mimster and the Magistrate in 
tueir several Functions, to the regard of any precise cor- 
respondency? 1836 J. Gupert Chr. Atonent. vit. (1852) 


zor Circuinstances, possessing .. no moral interworking 
cnergies. 1895 Cham. Frnl. X11. 780 This way and that 


they lurched, with interwrouglit limbs. 

+ Interwound (intoiw# nd), v. Obs. [IxtEn- 
Lb.J]  frans. Yo wound mutually. Henee + In- 
terwou nding //7/. a. 

1599 Dantes Jasophilus \xxisi, Hence interwounding 
Controversies spring, 1605 SytvEstER Ju Bartas u. iit. w. 
Cap'arnes 823 With their owne arins theniselves to inter 
wound, 


Interwound -waund, ffl. a.: sce INTER- 
WIND @. 

Interwoven (intaiwouy'n , ppl. a. [pa. pple. 
ol INTLRWEAVE v.] Woven together; interlaced ; 
intrieateJy mingled or entangled. 

1647 Il. More Joes 6 Farre more fine Then interwoven 
silk with gold or silver twine. 1698 Frver olic. £. /udia 
4 7.6 Another Island .. whose interwoven barren Moun- 
tains are as impossibly exprest as Stoncheng numbred. 
1796 Witnerinc rit, Mlants (ed. 3) WL. zg2z Capsule . 
composed of interwoven fibres. 1818 Jas. Mut Aa7t, Jnata 
(1858 1. 947 He has..printed the interwoven expressions of 
the conmentator in italics, 1859 Kinestry A/rsc. (1860) I. 
144 ts lacework of interwoven hyht aid shade. 

lence Interwovenly adi. rare. 

a 1693 Vrovuarr Rate/ars i. 1, gor Vhe Fingers of both 
her litnds interwovenly clenched toysether, 1880 G. Mire- 
pitt Jragh Com, ui. 1892) 28 Auply-Howing, vivacious, 
interwovenly the brook, the stream, the torrent. 

Interwrap: sec INTER- pref. 1 b. 

Interwreathe (-175),v. [JsTeR- 1b.] “ans. 
To wreathe together; to intertwine into, or as in, 
a wreath, Henee Interwrea-thed f//. a. 

a16s8 Lovrract. Posthnma, To Mr. J. KR. 10 Happy 
youth, crown’d with a heav’nly ray Of the first Flame, and 
Interwreathed bay, 1726 l.zont Albert's Archit. Life 4 
Foliages..very curiously interwreathed together 1828 Miss 
Mitrorp Village Ser. ui. (1865) 517 Interwreathed and 
intertwisted by bramble and brier. 1855 J..1b, Rose I fs7/ 
52 Tus sung thy bard, Pierides divine, What time he tn- 
terwreathed the osicr bine. 

Interwrou ght, f//. a.: see INTERWORK v. 

Interzoecial, -zygapophysial, -zygoma- 
tic: see INTER- pref. 6. 

+Intestabi-lity. O/s. rare. [f. nest: see 
TY.) The quality or state of being ‘ intestable’. 

1590 SwinuurNe Testaments 55 Yhe exception cf intesta- 
bilitie, may he opposed against the probate of the testa- 
ment. 1622 Donne Seri. clvi. Alford) VI. 235 ‘Fhe worst 
degree of intestahility is not to Le believed, not to be ad- 
initied to be a Witness of any other. : ae: 

+Inute'stable, a. Ods. [ad. late L. sestalilis, 
f. t0- (IN- 3) + Cestabilis, f. test@vi: see INTESTATE. 
Cf. F. ttestable (16th e..in Godef. Compl.).] 

1. Legally incapable of making a will or of bene- 
fiting by a will. 

1590 SwinBurRsk Tes/aments 47 Albeit the testament be 
made before the mariage, yet she being intestable at the 
time of her death, by reason her husband i> then liuing, the 
testament is voyd. 1726 Aviirre /’arergon 28) After a 
Person has been thus excominunicated, he is rendered In- 
famous and Intestable both Actively and Passively. 1767 
Biackstoxe Comm, 1}. xxxii. 497 Such persons, as are in- 
testable for want of liberty or freedom of will. 

2. Disqualified from being a witness or giving 
evidence. 

a 163: Doxne Serm. Ixxxvi. Alford) IV. 81 He was in- 
testable, so as that he could not testify, he should not be 
believed in the behalf of another. — in Select. (1840 268 
A Christian in profession, that is not a Christian tn life, 
is intestable so, he discredits Christ, and hardens others 
against him. 1656 Broust Glossogr., /utestable .. that 
cannot be taken in witness, not to be believed. ; 

Iienee + Intes‘tableness, intcstabiiity (Bailey, 
Lari. 

Intestacy ‘intestasi). Zaw. [f INTESTATE a.: 
see -Ac¥.] ‘] he condition or faet of dying intestate 


or without having made a will. 

1767 BLAcKsTone Com. 11. xxxii. 491 Mention is made of 
intestacy, in the old law before the conquest, as being 
merely accidental. 1827 Jarman (’owell’s Devtses 1.197 
‘The construction was not induced by the motive of avoiding 
an intestacy. 1876 Fawcett /’o/. -con, u. vi, The only 
occasion in which the eldest son is necessarily preferred to 
the younzer children is in the case of intestacy. 1880 GLAD- 
STONE Sf. Ho. Cot. 15 Mar., I am of opinion .. that the 
present irregular scale of duty upon intestacy is excessive. 

+ Inte-stant, a, Obs. rare—'. [app. f. In- 3 + 
L. testant-em, pr. pple. of /estar?: see next.] = 1N- 
TESTATE a. I. 

3673 Rhode Island Col. Ree. (1857) 11. 507 Every person's 
estate that dyeth intestant in the said towne. ; 

Intestate inte'stet), a and sé. [ad. L, sn/es- 
tol ns, f. in. (18-3) + leslatus, pa. pple. of lestart 


! 


INTESTINE. 


to bear witness, to make a will. Cf IF. savesta/ 


(13th ¢. in Godef, Comp/.).} 

A. adj. 1. Ofapersou: Not having madea will. 
1377 Laxct. /’. 7/7. B. xv. 134 Curatoutes of holy kirke 
dyeth intestate, and paune be bisshop entreth [ete |. 1553 
TV. Witson Ader, 24b, Al bequestes and goodes of suche 
his frendes as dyed intestate. 1760 Jotinson /dler No. 98 
27 He was the less mindful of his dissolution, and died 
ialestate, 1872 Miss Brappox A. Afusleigh ¥. avii. 314 
My Lenefactress died intestare, without care or thought 

for the otphan youth she had adopted. 

Jig. 1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, w. iv. 128 (Qo. 1597) Windie 
atturnies to your Client woes, Acrie succeeders of intestate 
{15¢ //. intestine] 1oies. 


b. transf, (after L, sutestila senectiis, Juvenal i. 
144.. 

1615 G. Sanpys 7'raz, 69 Ilence sudden deaths, and age in- 
lestate spring. 1693 Drvnex Juvenal (1647) 17 Replctions, 
‘Apoplex, intestate Death. 

2. Of things: Not disposed of by will; belonging 
to the estate of an intestate. 

1538 Srarkry Fugland 1. iv.127 The prerogatyfe gyuen 
to tne same Byschope of Cantorbury, wherby he hath. 1he 
admynystratyon of intestate guodys. 1774 Br. Hawiirax 
<inal. Kom, Cru, Law (1795 48 The Roman Law concern- 
ins Intestate Succession, 1828 WeEusiFR ».v., An intestate 
estate, 

+3. a. ‘That no man will take for a witness’ 

Blount Glossogr. 1636,.  b. * Not proved by wit- 

AY 5 l y 
ness’ (Phillips, 1678). Ods. 

1635 A. Starrorp fem, Glory Ep. Ded., Sure } am if you 
have infirmities, they are intestate, untesse you place your 
owne Conscience for a witnesse. 

B. sd. One who dics without making a will. 

1658 tr. Coke's Kep. 38b, Vhe next and most faithful 
friends of the intestate. 1670 brount Law Dict, s.v., Vhere 
are two kinds of Intestates ; one that makes no Willat all; 
another that makes a Will and F.xecutors, and ie refuse. 
1747 Carte //ist. Eng. 1. 485 We find in Glanvil’s tine, 
ali the goods and chattels of intestates belonged to the 
hing or immediate lord. 1865 Saf. Kev. 7 Jan. 18 1 In- 
testates of this class 


Intestation (intestZi‘fon,. rare—'. [f. In-3 
+ TESTATION, after slestable, intestate.) Depri- 


vation of the right of making a will. 

1833 Wapnixcton //ist, Ch, ix. 128 ‘They menaced the 
contumacious with confiscation, intestation, exile. ; 

4 Intesta‘tor. Obs. rare—'. [f. In-3 + TeEs- 
TATOR.) = INTESTATE sé. 

1699 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1.557 Where y* 51 testators or 
intestatory personal estates are sufficient. 

+ Inte'stement. Obs. rare~*, Will; testament. 

1463 Haury Wills Camden) 42 Alle suche goodes that 
they reseyve of mine by vertu of this myn intesitement. 

Intestinal] (intestinal), @. fad. med. or mod. 
L.. sutestinal-zs, £. snlestintem an intestine; ef. F. 
intestinal | Pare. 16th c..J 

1. Of or pertaining to the intestines ; found in or 
aficeting the intestines, 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoucr's Bk. Physicke 320 1 For in- 
testinalle woundes, take onlye the pouldre of redde Meetes. 
1646 Sin T. Beowne /’sead. 7p. ui. ii. 109 Vheir dung 
and intestinall excretions. 1797 M. Battie A/orb. Anat. 
107, 192 Another supposition,..that intestinal worms are 
really formed from the inatter contained in the intestines, 
1851 Carventer Jan. I’hys. (ed. 2) 267 In Man, the whole 
length of the intestinal tube is about thirty feet : 

Jig. 1794 Suruaivax View Nat. HH. 124 Etna, Vesuvius, 
and other burning mountains, in this manner, .. throw off 
their intestinal superfluities. 

b. Having an intestine or enteron: opposed to 
ANENTEROUS. 

2. =INTESTINE @, 1. rare. 

a 186 Mrs. BrowstxG Sivord Castrucciov, In that strife 
of intestinal hate. _ P : : 

Intestine ‘inte'stin), 2. fad. 1. stestinus 
internal, f. gds within. Cf, BF. dulestin (14th c. 
in Littré).] Internal, belonging to the interior. 

1. Internal with regard to a country or people; 
domestie, civil: usually said of war, feuds, or trou- 


bles, also of enemies. 

1535 Strwart Cron, Scot. I}. 374 Vill armour all [the 
Douglasses] drew syne, With calie stryfe and Lattell inte.- 
tyne. 1547 J. Harrison Aatort., Scottes Bivb, Vhe in. 
habitauntes..haue ever sithe been vexed with intestine 
warres and ciuill discorde. 1595 SHAKS. 1 Hen. IV ti 12 
The intestine shocke, And furious cloze of ciuill Butchery. 
1672 Marvett Aet:. Transp.\. 122. 1706 Prior Odie glorious 
Success 258 Their own intestine feuds and mutual jars. 
3764 Liovo Menriade Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 237 Laws 
abus’d by foul intestine foes. 1869 Rawiinson Ave. //ist. 
396 Intestine division made the very name of Hellas a 
mockery. ; y 
Jig. 622 Marston Aint. 4 Aled. 1. Wks. 1856 1. 16 The 
rocks gron’d At the intestine uprore of the maine. 1633 
P. Fiutcner /tse. Ecl vir. xiii, “The seas... Vhou softly 
charm'st, and windes intestine ire.. Thou quiet laid’st. 

+2. Internal with regard to l:nman nature or the 
nature of things; inward, innate. Olds. rare. : 

1583 StusBes .fmat. lbus. 1. (1877) 24 The intestine 
nialice of our owne hearts. @ 1656 Ussuer sf mm. vit. 11655) 
864 Caius..for a time dissembied his intestine anger to 
Petronius. 1678 CupwortH /nfedl. Sst. Wl. 3 1. 3 Every- 
thing Naturally labours under an Intestine Necessity. 

+3. Internal with regard to the body; seated in 


the bowels; intestinal. Ods. 

1613 R. Cawprey Zable Alpi. (ed. 3), /utestine,..be- 
longing to the inward parts. 1616 BuLtokar, /utestine, 
bred in the bowels. a1619 Fotuersy <i theoms. 1. xiii. § 3 
(1622) 140 His plague was seated into his bowells, which 


INTESTINE. 


tormented him with an intestine torture. 1727 Swirt Gal 
diver iw. vi, Human bodies..every part, external and intes- 
tine, having diseases appropriated to itself. 

4. Internal with reference to any thing or place. 
Obs. (exc. as fig. from 1 or 3). 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 290 With Fir, we likewise make 
all intestine Works as Wainscot, floors [etc.]. 1671 K. 
Bonww Ind 33 Vhose suddain tumors, which happen in the 
rivers .. neer Bourdeaux, seem to be the effects of intestine 
winds. 1784 Cowrer 7ask vi. 139 It sleeps; and the icy 
touch Of mnprolific winter has impress'd A cold stagnation 
on the intestine tide. : ; ie. 

b. /ntestine motion : Motion entirely within, or 
among the molecules of, a body. 

1664 Power F-xf. Vhitos. Pref. 11 If the very nature of 
fluidity consist in the Intestine motion of the parts of that 
Body call’d fluid. 1692 Bestrev Boyle Lect. iv. 116, 1917 
J. Kemet Anim. Ovcon. (1738) 111 If the attracting Cor- 
puscles are elastick, they must necessarily produce an 
intestine Motion. 1853 Kane Grinnell! Ef. (1856) 546 The 
polar basin is not only the seat of an active supply and dis- 
charge, but of an intestine circulation independent of either. 
1862 H. Srencer first Princ. . xiii. § 100 (1875) 291 When 
the atoms are kept in a state of intestine agitation. 

llence Inte‘stineness (Dailey vol. I], 1727). 

Intestine (inte’stin), sd. Also 7 intestin, 
and in L. form intastivnum, f/. -a. [ad. L. zxées- 
tinnm sb.. neuter of 7utestinus adj. : sce prec.) 

1. The lower part of the alimentary canal, from 
the pyloric end of the stomach to the anus, con- 
stituting what arc popularly called the bowels or 
guts. In ordinary usc, commonly pl. ¢¢estines ; 
the singular is applied to each of the two distinct 
parts, the small intestine comprising the duo- 
denum, jejtnum, and ileum , and the /arge intestine 
(comprising the cecum, colon, and rectum’, and 
also, in scientific use, to the canal as a whole; in 
biology, it is often extended to include the whole 
alimentary canal from the mouth downward, espe- 
cially in invertebrate animals. a. f/rrad. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemcan's I’r. Chirurg. 20/2 The intes- 
tines or entralls beinge verye ill disposed and ill at ease. 1625 
Ii. Jonson Staple of V. v.v, Adu. We shall see thorow him. 
P. sen. And his gut colon, tell his intestina, 1649 1. Watson 
God's Anat, 2 The Priest did divide the Leastin peeces, and 
so the fnfestina, the inward parts, were made visible. 165 
Rive.ey Pract. Physick 1 Vhe Cause is..the shortness of 
the Intestins, 1695 tr. Colbatch’s New Lt. Chirurg. put 
out 38 Both Liver and Intestines were wounded. 1767 
Goocn 7 reat. Wounds 1. 116 A total division of the small 
intestines, is to be looked upon as a mortal wound. 1800 
Med, Frnt. WV. 518 Vhe contents of the stomach and intes- 
tines were of a similar nature. 1859 Huxtey Physiol, vi. § 21. 

b. stugular. 

1651 Raleigh's Ghost 219 Their hindermost intestine or 
gut becaine putrified. 1681 Cotton Wound. Peak (ed. 4) 49 
‘he Subterranean People ready stand ..To guide, who are 
to penetrate inclined Vhe /atestintean Kectam of the Fiend. 
1803 Med. Frul. X. 248 The intestine, which alone formed 
the hernia, was of a deep red colour. 1807-26 5, Coorrr 
First Lines Surg, (ed. 5) 437 Wounds of the abdomen, 
attended with injury of the intestine. 1869 Huxiey PAysiol. 
vi. $ 21 The duedenwu..is. that part of the small intestine 
which immediately succeeds the stoinach. .. The rectum .. 
is that part of the large intestine which opens externally. 
1884 M. Mackenziz Dis. Throat § Nose M1, 221 The 
cephalic portion of the intestine originates from the epiblast. 

+2. fig. Vhe inmost part or member. Oés. rare. 

@ 1533 |-p. Bersers Gold. Bk. J. Aurel. (1546) Kivb, 
The frend, whiche is the intestyne of the heart. 

Intestiniform (intestainifgim), a, Anal. [f. 
1. frtestin-une INTESTINE sb. + -(DFoRM.) Ilaving 
the shape of an intestine. 

1859 Vonn Cyct, Anat, V. 7053/1 The resemblance to a 
mesentery is more obvious in the .. intestiniform uterus of 
the maminalia, : 

Intestino-vesical (intestai:nove'sikal), a. 
[f. #testino-, taken as combining form of L. 7v- 
testinum INTESTINE sb. + L. véstca bladder + -sL.] 
Relating to the intestine and the bladder. 

1857 New Syd, Soc. Biennial Ketrosp. 314 Sufferings pro- 
duced by an intestino-vesical fistula, 

Intestinule (inte'stini#l). rare. [f. LL. tutes- 
tin-um +dim. -ULE.) A small or minute intestine. 

1835-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. 11. 423/1 These organs. .are in- 
variably composed of intestinules or branched ca:ca. 

Intewne, obs. variant of EnTUNE v. 

+Intex, v. Obs. rere—'. [ad. L. tittexdre to 
weave in.] ¢ravs, ‘To weave in, 

1599 R. Lincne “out, dnc. Pict. G ij, ‘There might you 
see with greatest skill intexed. /érd. K iij, A foot cloth 
wherein is wrought and intexed diuerse strange workes. 

Intexine, Zo/.: see INTEXTINE, 

+Intext, sd. Obs. rare—. Pad. L. catextus 
an interweaving, or ?f. IN adv, 12+ Text sd.: ef. 
Text, Coniext.] The text or matter of a book, 

1648 Herrick //esf., To his Closet.gods, 1 had a book 
which none Co’d reade the intext but my selfe alone, 

+Intext, 7. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. tntext-, ppl. 
stem of fnlextre: sce INTEX.] /rans, =INTEX; 
transf, to work in, to incorporate in the text. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § AZ. (1596) 282/1 Which [epistle] .. I 
thought meet here to intext and place. 

Intextine (inte*kstin). Lot. Also intexine. 
[f. L. dzé-2ts within + Extine.] An inner coating 
of the pollen grain within the cxtinc. 

1835 LanpiEy Jtrod. Bot, (1848) 1. 359 [Fritzche] speaks 
of four coatings to the pollen of Clarkia elegans, calling the 
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fourth, which is near the extine, the Intexine. 1885 GooDALE 
Phys. Bot. (1892) 428 note, Oenothera, where the extine 
separates into a true extine and an intextine. ; 

+Inte'xture, si. Obs. rare—). [f. L. tntext-, 
ppl. stem (scc InTEXT v.) +-URE, after /extire.] 
A weaving in, blending. 

1607 Torse.t four, Beasts (1658) 232 Camerarius com- 
mendeth a certain colour called in Latine, Hurts. .because 
of the divers in-textures of colours. 

Inte-xture,v. vare—°% [f. as prec.] ¢rans. 
To weave or work in. Henee Intextured ///. a. 
1856 WEBSTER, intextured. 1882 Oaivie, [aterture, 

Inthirsted, variant of ENTHIRSTED. 

Inthral l, etc., obs. var. of ENTHRAL(L, etc. 

+Inthring, v. Sc. Obs. Pa. t. inthrang. 
[f. Ix-!+Tunine v.]  fatr. To press in. 

argoo Colkelbie Sow 419 Curris, kenseis and knavis 
Inthrang and dansit in thravis. 1g08 Dunsar 72a A/arit 
Ween 13 In haist to the hege so hard I inthrang. 

Inthrone, -ment, obs. var. ENTHRONE, -MENT. 

+Inthro-ng, v. Obs. [f. IN-1 + THRone 7.] 
intr. ‘Vo throng in; to press or crowd in. 

1600 Fairrax Jusso xv. xli, How the seas betwixt those 
iles inthrong, And how they shouldred land from landaway. 
Mbid, xix. xxxvii, His people like a flowing streame inthrong. 

Inthronise, -yse, obs. forins of ENTHRONIZE, 

+ Inthroni'stic, @. and sd. Obs. [ad.med.L. 
*inthronisticus (-1m , ad. cecl. Gr. evOpomorinos 
(-6v) inangural, f. éyOpovige to ENTHRONIZE. Cf. 
med.L. inthroniasticum a gift to an ordaining 
bishop.] a. adj. Pertaining to ecclesiastical or- 
dination. b. sb. A gift made to a bishop for 
ordination or installation. 

1685 Burnet Life William Bedell 82 When the Metropoli- 
tan [etc]. .came and ordained the Bishop. .it was Lut reason- 
able that their expence should be discharged ; and this came 
to be rated to a certain Summ, and was called the Inthron- 
istick, 1726 tr. Dupin's kecl. Hist, 17th C. 1. v. 113 That 
Right which Justinian calls Inthronistick, which his Prede- 
cessor Julian has called by the Term Cathedratick, which 
was given, not for the Ordination, but for that which we 
call the Installation. 

+Inthro:nizate, 7//.2. Ols. Also -tron-. 
(ad. late L. taf Ayronrsat-us, pa. pple of zn¢(h)ront- 
sareto ENTHRONIZE.] ¢rans. ‘To cnthrone. 

c1470 Harpinc Chron, xix. i, Maryus, his soonne, was 
then intronizate. /éd, in.i, Seuerus To Britayn come and 
was intronizate. 1§77 Ilotinsutp Chrav. 11. Vv/2 In the 
feast of all Saintes, the Archbishop Donifacius was inthroni- 
zate at Canterburie. . 

Hence + Inthroniza‘tion, obs. var. of Esruno- 
NIZATION, 

Inthrough ‘i-npra-), prep. and adv. Sc. Also 
inthrow (-prou).  [f. Ix adv. + TuRoven.] 

A. prep. In and through; through (a placc) 
from the outside; in towards the centre of. 

16.. Lord's Trumpet 7 (Jam. Suppl.), I would rather have 
one of yon sufferers that 1s bred in Christ’s school inthrow 
Clydesdale yonder, than a hundred of you to join with me. 
1699 T. Boston Art dan-fishing (190) 33 When thou 
preachest doctrine, so as wicked men may run out-through 
and in-through it. 1825-80 JamiESON s. v., 70 gac inthrow 
and outthrow any thing, to examine or try it in every 
direction. Angus. 

B. adv. In towards the centre; towards the 
fireside. 3825-80 in JAMIESON. 

+Inthru'st, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. In-1 + 
Tuxust v.] ¢rans. To thrust in; to intrude. 

1605 CAMDEN A’em, 122 ‘Those..of strange hase parentage 
were forbidden, .to insert, or inthrust themselves into noble 
and honest families. 

I-uthrust, //. @. {Ix adv. 11 b.] 
Thrust in. 

1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. it. v. 232 The inthrust tent 
will melt in the wound. 1885 G. H. Vavtor /’elvic 4 
Hern. Therap. 89 Adhesion of the inthrust parts to the 
borders of the hernial ring. 

Intice, -ment, obs. variants of ENTICE, -MENT. 

Intier, -ty, obs. variants of Ienrire, -TY. 

Inti], intil, prep. Sc. and xorth. dial. 
Forms: (3 in tel), 3-5 in til, 4-3 intill(e, intyl, 
4- intil, (-till), \8- intul). [f. In adv. + Tit 
prep. in its northern scnse of fo. Cf. UntiL, In 
early use the two elements were often written 
separately.] 

1. Of motion, direction, change of condition: 
=Intro. Sc. and north. dial. 

1268 Jing. Proclam. /fen, 111, And al on po ilche worden 
is isend in to zurihce opre shcire.., and ek in tel Irelonde. 
@1300 Cursor A/. 5042 In til egypte son come pai. _¢ 1375 
Lay Folks Mass Bh. (MS. B.) 32 Intil englishe pus I draw 
hit. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Axnt.’s 7. 1204 (Harl.) ‘Ther saw3h 
I dyane turned in til a tree (/://eswz. yturned til, so 3 others ; 
Heng. & Petw, to). ¢x400 Maunpiv. (Roxb) ii. 7 He was 
ledd in tila gardyne. 1490 Caxton /:necydos xlv. 136 Vysus 
dyde putte hym self in tyl a path and was soone goon. 1562 
J. Heywoon /"v07. & /pigr. (1867) 142 The mids he lept in 
till. xg62 A. Scort Poems (S. T. S.) i. 210 Prent be wordis 
Intill this bill. 1596 Daceynris tr. Leslfe's Hist. Scot. u. 
141 He fell intill al kynde of lust. 1797 Mrs. WHEELER 
Westmld, Dial.i. 37 They baith lowpt intulth Cart. 1834 
M. Scott Crutse A/idge (1863) 190 She was a..gude wife.. 
before she fell away intil that evil propensity. 1893 
Northumbld. Gloss, s.v., Put them in till a poke. 

+b. =Unro, To. (Cf. Tiuu.) Obs. 

@1300 Cursor AZ. 13459 (Gott.) lesus clamb vp intill a 

fell.” ¢ 1340 Hampotr /’xose 7r, 13 At the comynge of 


rare. 


INTIMATE. 


| Criste intill hyme. 1340 — /’r. Conse. 4508 Pai sal turne 


| 


thurgh Goddes myglit Pe fadirs hertes intil be sons right. 

2. Of place, position, condition, state, time: 
=Iy. (Cf. Into 22.) Only Se. (centra/ and 
north-cast.) 

137§ Baxnour Bruce 1. 186 Bath castell and toune War 
intill his possessioune. /6sa. 340 As to the gud Erle of 
Artayis, Robert, befell intill his dayis. ¢ 142g WynToun 
Cron. vin. x. 174 [He] tretyd hym in-til bat case; Asay be 
Dewyle dois in Falase. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scet. 1. §33 
Thair wes richt few Or nane that tyme that he mycht traist 
in till. 1567 Gude § Godly B. (5. V.S.) 137 In ull ane 
myrthfull Maij morning Quhen Phebus did vp spring. 
a1g7z Knox Hist. Nef. Wks. 1846 I, 228 ‘Ihe said 
Maister James and Johne Knox being intill one galay. 
1861 WaytTe Me.vitte 72761007 Nogo 244 There's just nae- 
thing at a’ intill him but what he puts in wi’ the spune, 

Intima. 47o/. [Short for L. feztca tntima 
=inmost coating.) The inmost coating or mem- 
brane of a part or organ, esp. of a vein or artery. 

1873 TI. H. Greex Jntrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 333 Under the 
microscope, the cells of the intima and of the middle and 
external coats are found to be considerably incre:sed in 
number. 1876 tr. IP agner's Gen. Pathol. 192 The intima 
appears slightly clouded, as if covered with a fine dust. 

Intimacy (intimasi). [f IvtimivE a.: see 
-AcY.] ‘The quality or condition of being intimate. 

1. The state of being personally intimate; inti- 
mate friendship or acquaintanee; familiar inter- 
course; close familiarity; an instance of this. 

1641 J. Jackson 7owe Evang, 7. ut. 180 Any other noble, 
and lawfull familiarities of intimacie, and deerenesse. 1675 
Baxter Cath. Vheol. 1x. 201 ‘Vhat they did dissemble . . 
my own intimacy with them assured me. 1709 Mrs. MANLEY 
Sécret Alem, (1736) 1V. 169 A Friend of inine that was of 
their Intimacy. 1800 Mrs. Hiavey Jleurtray Fam, II. 
140 The closest intimacy was immediately strnck up between 
them. 1814 Jane Austen Alansf lark x. iii, Sir Thomas, 
drawing back from intimacies in general. 1898 A. W. W. 
Dare Life KR. W. Dale iii. 43 Intimacy and atlection.. have 
turned the dead volumes into living friends. 

b. cuphem. for illicit sexual intercourse. 

1676 tr. Guitlaticre’s Vey. Athens 7o Having a mutual 
desire to continue their intimacy. 1879 Froupe C2sar xii. 
151 Cassar was accused of criminal intimacy with many 
ladies of the highest rank. 1889 Darly News 23 Jan. 2/6 
The defendant ..did not however have intimacy with her. 
He had never been intimate with her. 

e. Closeness of observation, knowledge, or the 
like. 

3714 IIrarnxe Duct. Hist. 1. Advt. 3rd ed. 2 The Observa- 
tions .. had not enter'd with intimacy enough into that 
Subject. 1827 Cuaumers stron. Disc. ii. (1852) 42 Vhere is 
a something in the intimacy of a inan’s own experience. 

2. Intimate or close connexion or union. rare. 

r7z0 Watertann Eight Serum. 137 ‘The Union and 
Intimacy between Father and Son is such, that they are not 
two Gods, but one God. 1870 H. Spencer /’rinc. Psychol. 
(ed. 2) I. § 35. 85 Explosions occur only .. where the 
elements concerned ure .. distributed among one another 
molecularly, or, as in gunpowder, with minute intimacy. 

+3. Inner or inmost nature; an inward quality 


or feature. Ods. 

1660 HExnam, /rwendighcydt, Inwardnesse, or Intimacie. 
wi PP. H. View 2 last Marlts. 118 Every one that had 
the Honour to be acquainted with the Intimacies of this 
Gentleman‘s Skill and Address, knew hin form’d for the 
Prime Management in whatever lhe undertook. 

4Intimado intimado). Ods. [An alteration of 
Intimate sé., after Sp. words in -AD0, q.v.] =IntI- 
MATE sé, 2, 

1682 J’. Fiatman fleracl. Ridens (1713) 11. 125 Whit- 
lock. .was his Lordship’s Intimado. 1683 Cave cclesiastict 
App. 31 Which he had left with a woman; a prime étimado 
and zealous confident of his Party. 1690 IX. GEE Jesuit's 
Alem, 46 As great Intinado’s ay if they had been of the same 
Society. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) VII. 359 A gentle. 
man of no good character (an éutintado of Mr. Lovelace). 
3823 Lamp Elva Ser. u. Pref., His étinzados, to confess 
a truth, were in the world’s eye a ragged regiment. 

Intimate (i-ntimét), @. and sd. [ad. L. zné7- 
mat-us, pa. pple. of tnlimare, {. indimus inmost, 
deepest, profound or close in friendship, as sd. a 
close friend, f. z¢-2s within: see INTIMATE v.] 

A. adj. 1. Inmost, most inward, deep-seated ; 
hence, Pertaining to or connected with the inmost 
nature or fundamental charaeter of athing; essential ; 
intrinsic. Now chietly in scientifie use. 

1632 Surrwoop, Intimate (or inward), tite, 1647 as 
Moke Song of Soul iv. xxxi, ‘Vhis faculty is very inumate 
And near the Centre. 1678 Houses Decam. iv. 44 The 
true and intimate Substance ofthe Earth, 1830 Hrrscini. 
Stud. Nat. Phil. ws. iv. (1851) 291 Its necessary connection 
with the intimate constitution of the sulstance. 1878 
Stewart & Vait Unseen Univ, iii. $92. 100 With regard to 
the intimate structure of matter and ether. 

b, Entering deeply or closely into a matter. 

1817 Co.eripce Brog, Lit. iv. (1894) 42 A more intimate 
analysis. natured my conjecture into full conviction. 

2. Pertaining to the inmost thoughts or icelings ; 
proceeding from, conecrning, or affecting one $ in- 
most self; closely personal. 

1671 Mu.ton Samson 223 They knew not That what I 
motioned was of God; I knew From intimate iinpulse, and 
therefore urged The marriage on. 1702 /:7g. Theophrast. 
218 Justice. .is nothing but an intimate fear of losing one’s 
own. 1863 Gro. Exiot Romola ix, He had an intimate 
sense that Romola was something very much above him. 
1871 R. Eris Catudlas xxxv. § Some particular intimate 
reflexions One would tell thee. eye 

3. Close in acquaintance or association ; closely 


INTIMATE. 


connected by friendship or persona: knowledge; 
charactcrized by familiarity with a person or 
thing); very familiar. Said of persons, and per- 
sonal relations or attributes. Also éravsf. of things, 
Pertaining to or dealing with such close personal 
relations. 

1635 J. Haywarpo wr. Brondis Banish'd Virg. 106 A 
Knight who was an intimate friend of his. 1659 D. Pett 
Impr. Sea 117 They are bound by the Laws. "aiiicaven.. 
to maintain no intimate, or dehghtful converse with the 
wicked. 1700S. L. tr. Fryhe's Voy. /£. Ind. 91 Sorry at the 
fate of one of ‘en... being one of my intimate acquaintance, 
1754 RicuarDson Graudrson J. xxviil. 205 Kindred minds 
will be intiinate at first sight. 1784 Cowrrer Sask iv. 139, 
I crown thee [winter] king of intimate delights. 1831 Lyttos 
Godolph. xxxvi, Our losses are not intimate and household. 
1841 Miss Mirrorp in L'Estrange Life (1870) IIL. viii. 124 
My friends the Carys..are very intimate wae Mr. Newman, 
@ 3870 T. Exskixe Spir. Order (1876) 14 The family relation 
isa more intimate one than the political, and makes more 
demands on the heart and inner life. 1897 A. Upwaxp 
Seer. Crts. Eurofe 157 Another anecdote .. ts, perhaps, 
a little too intimate for general repetition. 

b. euphem. of illicit sexual intercourse. 

3889 [see Inttsiacy x b). 

ec. Familiarly associated ; closely personal. 

1884 H. James Little Tonr 214 These diminutive intimate 
things bring one near to the old Roinan life. 1898 Daily 
-Vews 8 Aug. 6/1 Writers like Mr. Ilenry James, Mr. 
Howells, and Miss Wilkins, students and observers only of 
the minute, the delicate, and the intimate. 

4. Of knowledge or acquaintance: Involving or 
resulting from close familiarity; close. 

a1680 Butter Nem. (1759) I. 211 Challenge intimate 
Acquaintance With all the learned Moderns, and the 
Ancients. 177% Yuurus Lett. liv. 286 My abhorrence .. 
arises from an intimate knowledge of his character. J/od. 
One who has an intimate acquaintance with parliamentary 
procedure. 

5. Of a relation between things: Involving very 
close connexion or union; very close. 

1692 Soutu 12 Ser. (1697) I. 502 Pride..is of such Inti- 
mate, and even Essential Connexion with Ingratitude, 183% 
Larpner Puenmat, v. 286 Such pressure only renders the 
contact of the valve nore intimate, 1839 Murctuison Si/ur, 
Syst. 1. xxxi, 415 This grit is made up of an intimate 
mixture of fine grains of white quartz and pink felspar. 
1860 Emerson Cond. Life vi. (1861) 127 There isan intimate 
interdependence of intellect and morals. 1876 Clin. Sac. 
Trans. 1X. 153 Vhe adhesions were most intimate over the 
upper lobe. 

B. sé. +1. Onc who intimatcly belongs to some- 
thing ; a typical represcntative or example. Odés. 

1607 WALKINGIoN Off. Glass xi. 124 For the intimates 
of this complexion {the Phlegmatic] ..are always pale 
coloured ; slow pac'd; drowsie Headed. 

2. A person with whom one is intimate; a very 
close friend or associate. 

1659 Gentil. Calling (1696) 118 The other sort of power 
that which they have over their Friends and intimates, 
1670 Devout Commun. (1688) 169 Make the liveliest of 
them my most intimates, and .. improve their fellowship to 
the best advantage. 1712 StTerre Sfect, No. 515 P 1 To 
procure from that Intimate of hers one of her Letters. 1828 
Scort F. AL. Perth xx, Henry..only remembered that Oliver 
had been his friend and intimate. 1888 Burcos Lizves 12 
Gd. Afen 1. 111.344 The variety and extent of his knowledge 
- often astonished his intimates, 

Intimate (i‘ntime't), v. Pa. pple. intimated ; 
also 6-7 intimate. [f. late L. za/zmat-, ppl. stem 
of zutimare to put or bring into, drive or press 
into, to make known, announce, notify by legal 
process, f. zvfim-us inmost. Cf. F. intimer (1325 
in Godef, Compl.).] 

1. ¢vans. To make known formally, to notify, 
announce, state; ‘formerly, to communicate (know- 
ledge), to declare (war). 

1538 Bare Zhre Lawes 1490 What fashyon vse ye, to vs 
here intymate. 21548 Hatt Chron., Heu. /V17 He incon- 
tinente did proclaime and intimate open warre. /did., //en. 
V1 134b, Assone as the commynge of ye Mayre was intymate 
and Laawen to the ryotous persones, they fledde. 1614 in 
Vicary's Auat, (1888) App. 111. 145 Their humble peticion.. 
Intymating..that the said Hospitall hath bin chardged with 
the keeping of three Children. 1629-39 Sir W. Mure /'s. 
xix. 2 Day speaks to day and night to night Doth know. 
ledge intimate, 1759 Rosertson /77st, Scot. vi, Wks. 1823 
I. 418 This resolution she intimated to the leaders of both 
factions. 1816 Scott /utrod.ist Ser. Tales My Landlord, 
T have only further to intimate, that Mr Peter Pattieson.. 
hath more consulted his own fancy than the accuracy of the 
narrative. 1884 J/anch. Exam.19 Feb. 4/7 The coahinasters 
. .have posted a notice. .intimating a reduction of ten per 
cent in the wages of miners. 

+b. To designate as something. Ods. rare. 

1799-1805 S. Turner Anglo-Sar. (1836) 1. itt. xi. 255 s0fe, 
It was Athelstan..that may, with the greatest propriety, be 
entitled primus monarcha Anglorum; and accordingly 
Alured of Beverley so intimates him. 

2. To make known or communicate by any 
means however indirect; hence, to signify, indi- 
cate; to imply, to suggest, to hint at. 

1590 SvensER /*. Q. ttl. 1x. 30 To her he sought to intimate 
His inward griefe, by meanes to him well knowne. 1634 
Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 69 Till Easter day, when they take 
up the representative Bodie, intimating thereby his Resur- 
rection. 1 Jer. Tavior Worthy Commun, ii, 14 The 
Apostle expresses one duty and intimates another, 1728 
Youxe Love Fame v. 74 Her darling china, in a whirlwind 
sent, Just intimates the lady's discontent. 1814 Scotr JVav. 
viii, The open avowal of what the others only ventured to 
intimate. 1876 Moztey Univ. Sernt vi. 135 The Great 
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Spirit, speaking by dumb representation to other spirits, 
intimates and signifies to them something about Himself. 
b. To mention indirectly or in passing. 

1634 Caxne Necess. Separ. (1849) 74 We do deny that 
those here intimated are true ministers. 2661 Bramuace 
Just Vind. x, 275 Vhis is the treatise of Schisine intimated 
in my answer to Monsieur dela Militiere. r800 As/at. duu. 
Reg., Proc. E. Ind. Io. 85/1 He had intimated another 
subject, which could not be brought forward without 
fourteen days notice. 

+ 3. To make intimate, to familiarize. Ods. 

1642 Rocers .Vaaman 362 The Lord intimated his heart 
with this thought, 1654 Wuittock Zootomia 451 For two 
of a Profession ithat are not intimated by nearenesse of 
Friendship) to give one another a good word is Candidnes-e 
miraculous. 

Ilence Intimated p//. a. 
one who intimates, 

1606 Foro //onour Triumph. Monarchs Mect. xi, A 
goodly view of majestie it was To see such intimated 
league betwixt them. 1622 FLorio, /udittore, an inditer, a 
denouncer. Also an intimater. 1850 W. lkvinc Goldsusith 
xxvii. 274 Goldsmith treasured up the intimated hope. 

Intimately (intimétli, adv. [f. Intimate, 
+-LY 7.) In an intimate manner. 

1. Very deeply or inwardly; in a way that affects 
one’s inmost self or moves the deepest feeling. 

1637 Le. Hatt Remedy Prophaneness 1. § 1. 10 We appre- 
hend him (God]..intimately present to us, with us, in us. 
1662 Srarkow tr. Lehme's Kem. Whks., 1st Apol. Balth. 
Vyicken 8 \f some people fearing God, had not intimately... 
entreated for it, I had not given it to any atall. «1677 
Hare Prin. Orig. Man. t. i. 43 When I deeply and inti 
niately consider these things. 1912 STEeRLE JSfect. No. 2g0 
P 2, I shall not act it as I ought, for I shall feel it too inti- 
inately to be able to utter it. 19774 Gotpsm. Grecian /ist. 
11. 240 Alexander .. proved how intimately he was affected 
with the unhappiness of a prince who deserved a better fate. 

2. In a manner involving close acquaintance ; so 
as to be very familiar, 

1645 Mutton 7cfrach. ad fin., Lest .. they eapose them. 
selves rather to be pledg'd up and down by men who inti- 
mately know them. 1697 Damrite fey. I. 60 Leing inti- 
mately acquainted with him, I know the course of his 
Travels. 1838 Dickens Vick. Vick. iii, ‘1 know her circum: 
stances intimately, ma’am’, said Ralph. 

3. In a way that involves or effects a very close 
connexion or tinion of parts or elements. 

1665 Hooke .Vicrogr. 70 by uniting more intimately either 
with some particular corpuscles..or with all of them. 1722 
Qutxcy Lex Physico-Med. (ed. 2) 11 Thereby the Blood 
{is] more intimately broken and divided, so that it becomes 
fitter for the more fluid Secretions. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. 
Waters II. 129 These two salts are so intimately mixed, 
as to be in a manner inseparable. 1773 Fraxkeix Lett. 
Whs. 1887 V. 134 Lightning... by penetrating intimately the 
hardest metals. .has separated the parts in an instant. 187 
Tristram Joad Pref. 1 A country .. intimately connect 
with Jewish history. 

I-ntimateness. 
= INTIMACY, 

1642 T. Goopwin //eart Christ in Heaven 7 A wo:d 
denoting the greatest nearnesse, dearnesse, and intimate- 
nesse. 1649 Tip. Revwotps /fosea v. 44 This accurate fit- 
nesse and intimatenesse of the parts with one another. 1659 
D. Pett Jinpr. Sea 66 Take heed of too much intimateness 
and familiarity with Sea-men. 

Intimation (intiméZ' fan). [a. F. ttmation 
(1394 in Godef. Compl.), ad. late 1. tutimaltin-em 
(in med.L. spec. judicial notification), n. of action 
from intimare to INTIMATE.) 

1. The action of intimating, making known, or 
announcing; formal notification or announcement, 
+ formerly, declaration (of war). 

1442-3 Ree. Coldingham Priory (Surtees) 148 Discorde 
heirupon raysit..] made til hym intimacion of my richts be 
sourlettres. 21548 Hatt Chrou., Hen. VI11 174 The defi- 
aunce, dooen by your Herault as a paremptory intimacion 
of warre. 1603 Hottann Pintarch's Mor. 1316 They made 
an edict, with an intimation, that whosoever killed a storke 
should be banished. 1697 Damrier lay. I. 518, I there- 
fore give this intimation, because it is the interest of the 
Nation. .to be informed of abuses in their Factories. 1816 
Scott Old Mort. Introd, As soon as his body was found, 
intimation was sent to his sons at Balmaclellan. 1858 Mrs. 
Cartyie Lett. 11. 393 My acknowledgment of the intima- 
tion of her uncle’s death. 2851 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot, 
471 Intimation is a step necessary in certain circumstances 
for the complete transference of a right. 


b. Law. Notification of a requirement made by 
law, coupled with an announcement of the penalty 


that will be incurred in case of default. ? Ods. 

1632 High Commission Cases (Camden) 263 Elizabeth 
Holland a woman of ill reporte and her husband were 
called upon an intimation of 100/. 1752J. Louturan Form 
of Process (ed. 2) 59 Craving Precepts or Letters of Intima. 
tion, for intimating to his Majesty's Advocate ., to fix a 
Day for his Trial, within sixty Days next After the Intima- 
tion, under the Pains and Certifications contained in the 
Statute. F 

2. The action of making known or expressing 
merely ; an expression by sign or token, an indi- 
cation; a suggestion, a hint. 

1533 Ervot Gov. 1. xxi, The associatinge of man and 
woman in daunsing .. was nat begonne without a speciall 
consideration, as well for the necessary coniunction of those 
two persones, as for the intimation of sondry vertues. 1662 
Snivuxcrr. Orig. Sacr. 1. iii. $9 Where he doth give the 
least intimation of Manetho being elder then Alexander, I 
am yet to seek. 1793 Beppoes Calcu/us 23 He..felt from 
time to time some shght pains or intimations of pain. 1807 
Worpsw. (¢/t/e), Intimations of Immortality from Recollec- 


Also I-ntimacer, 


rare. [f. as prec. + -NESs.] 


INTIMOUSLY. 


tions of Early Childhood. 1875 Jowett P/ato ed. 2) 1. 432, 
I have often had intimations in dreams. 

+I'n-ti:mber. Os. In 5 Sc. intymmyr. 
{In adv. 10a.) Inner or inside timber; ‘ boards 
to line the inside of a vessel’. 

1497 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 378 Item, for tymmyrt, 
to be intymmyr and dwangis to hir mast..xxxs. 

+ I-ntime, a. (s4.) Ovs. Also -tim, -tymme. 
[ad. L. zsefime-us inmost: perh. immediately a. I, 
intime (14th c. in Godef. Comp/.).] =INTIMATE a. 

21618 Syivester Job Triumphant u. 260 Mine Intime- 
most, Those that I loved best, Abhor mee all. 1629 C. 
Potter Conseer. Seri. 69 His intime friend and familiar, 
1644 Dicasy .Vat. Bodies v. (1658) 45 An intime application 
of the Agents. 1675 E. Wiison Sfadacr. Dunelm. 56, 
I sharpened the water to divers degrees for its more intim 
penetration and dissolution, 1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles IL. 
22 So that evepyeia signifies God's intime presence. 

b. sé. The inmost part. 

1657 Devine Lover 278 Wound the intymme of my soule 
with the remembrance of thy wounds. 

Ilence ¢ I-ntimely aaz., intimately. 

1657 Divine Lever 303 A gratious guift by which wee 
sweelelie and intimmelie aspire to God. 1678 Gare Crt. 
Gentiles 11]. 114 God workes intimely in al things. 

Intimidate (inti*mide't , v [f. med.L. tndi- 
middl-, ppl. stem of txtimidare, f. ta- In-2) + 
timid-us Timip: see -aTE3, and cf F. tndzmider 

16th c. in Godef. Compl.).J] trans. To render 
umid, inspire with fear; to overawe. cow; in 
modern use esp. to force to or deter from some 
action by threats or violence. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Augel/s 121 Nothing in- 
timidates more than ignorance. a@1714 Duenet //ist. Ref 
an. 1553:R.) When a government is firm, and factions are 
weak, the making some public examples may intimidate a 
faction otherwise disheartened. 2759 Rowertson /fist. 
Scot. v. Whs. 1813 1. 377 She hoped that such a discovery 
of her sentiments would intimidate Mary. 1769 Yunus 
Lett. xv. 62 Unless you can find means to corrupt or in- 
timidate the jury. 18441). IL. Witsons Brit. Judia U1. 433 
Advantage was taken of the prereies of the regular troops 
.. to intimidate the Grasia chiefs into acquiescence. 18978 
Jrvons Prim, Pol. Econ. viii. § 52.68 To allow one holder of 
goods to intimidate and prevent other holders from selling 
to the public, 

Ilence Inti‘midated, Intimidating ppl. a:djs. 

1727 Baitry vol. II, /atintdated, put into Fear, dis- 
heartened, 1795-1814 Worpsw. /vcurston \11. 837 1d. 1), 
Why do ye quake, intimidated Thrones? a 1812 A. MeLras 
Comm, Hebr. (1847. 1. 121 livery temptation to apostasy, 
whether of the alluring or intimidating kind. 


Intimidation (intimidé'fau. [n. of action 
from prec.: cf. F. intimidation (16th c. in Godef. 
Compl...) ‘Yhe action of intimidating or making 
afraid; the fact or condition of bcing intiinidated ; 
now, esp. the use of threats or violence to force 
to or restrain from some action, or to interfere 
with the free exercise of political or social rights. 

1658 Puicctrs, /fimiida tion, a making timorous or fearful. 
1721 in Laiey. 1785 Pacey Jor, Philos, vi. vil. (1830) 397 
The king carried his measures in parliament by intimidation. 
1817 Lapy Morcas France Pref, 1 offer the following work 
to public notice, with feelings of great intimidation and 
distrust. 1829 if W. Croker tn Diary 29 Mar. (1884), 
What was denied to reason and policy is surrendered to 
intimidation. 1833 Ht. Martineau Alanchester Strike iv. 
44, | am sorry to see this parade, which looks too much like 
intimidation. 1856 Froupe //rst. Eng. (1858) I. iti. 274 In 
Italy, intrigue was used against intimidation. 

Intimidator (intimideltas). [agent-n. in L. 
form, from zv/¢mtidare to INTIMIDATE.] One who 
intimidates or exercises intimidation. 

1857 II. H. Witsostr. Rig-veda IIT. 346. 1860 Mitt Repr. 
Govt. (1865) 85/2 The intimidator could see the extorted 
obedience rendered trrevocably on thespot. 1871 Datly News 
27 June, By enabling a man toshelter his vote from the inti- 
midator we were going to enact immorality, and to give 
national sanctionto lying. 1884 5¢. James's Gaz. 17 July 3/2 
We must do our best at once to intimidate the tntimidators, 

Inti‘midatory, @. rare. [f. as prec. + -ony.] 
Of intimidating nature or tendency. 

@ 1846 Sin J. Granam cited by Worcester. 1858 Grap- 
stoxr /fomer IIL. 138 The vehemence with which he spoke 
produced the same intimidatory effect upon the gods as did 
the great speech of Achilles upon the envoys. 

Intimity (inti-miti). [f. L. zéin-us inmost, 
deepest, intimate + -1TY: cf. F. zatimété (1735 in 
Vatz.-Darm.), whence app. the current sense 2.] 

+1. Close friendship or acquaintance, Intimacy. 

1617 Coutixs Def Bp. Ely Ep. Ved. 3 The Historian, 
that alleadges friendship .. and some intimitie with him. 

2. Intimate quality or nature; inwardness; the 
quality of being very private; privacy. 

1889 Sat. Rev. 30 Nov. 620/1 We owe her .. one of the 
very best pictures of a decorous kind of a Court ‘in intimity’ 
that exists. 1897 /4/d. 16 Oct. 423 When the veil of intimity 
was lifted by Mrs. Orr and others, it was found that Brown- 
ing had an excellent reason for his discretion. 1896 Mrs. 
H. Warp Sir G. Tressady (1898) 402 It gave him a delicious 
passionate sense of intimity. 


+ I-ntimous, 2. Oés. 
TIMATE a.) +-0US.] =INTIMATE a. 


mously adv., intimately. 

1619 W. Scrater Exp. 3 Thess. (1630) 553 To hee Com- 
panions with Drunkards, and of their intimous Familiars. 
1629 H. Brrtox Bale! no Bethel 71 Is hee so intimously 
acquainted with Romes minde? 1657 Tomtinson Kenou's 
Disp. 401* Vitriol .. roboraies the intimous parts. a@ 1665 


[f. L. intim-us (see Ix- 
Hence + I-nti- 


INTINCT. 


J. Gooowin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 233 In an intimous, 
serious, and affectionate converse with those glorious 
overtures of comfort [etc. }. , } 
+Inti-nct, 56. Os. [ad. L. srtinct-us a dip- 
ping in, sauce, f. ‘a¢ingére: see IntTinct v.] A dye. 

1637 Tomuinson Renou’s Disp. 77 Which they call the 
green intinct of some Greeks. 

+Inti-nct, 7//.¢. Obs. [ad. L. Zutinct-us, pa. 
pple. of zxt¢ngére: sec next.] Wetted, suffused. 

13-. in Akiuor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E.T.S.) 139 
Of a whyth corporaus .. in-tync wit red wyn. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) VII, 91 The nexte day folowynge a wedrede 
tree intincte with Inis bloode wexede grene. 

+Intinct, v. Obs. [f. L. stinct-, ppl. stem 
of intingére, -guere to dip in, f. iw- (IN-*) + 
ting(u)ére to wet, moisten, dye, TINGE.] ¢razts. 
Yo moisten, dye, suffuse. 

1547 Boorpe Lrev. Health \xxxvii. 35, Intincte blacke 
wol in it and put it into the eare. 1654 Gayton /’leas. 
Notes ww. xviii. 263 His Ill-favour'd face was not easily to 
be intincted with a blush. 

Intinction (intiykfan). [ad. late L. ¢ntinc- 
t7én-em, n. of action from zxtingére : see prec.] 

+1. The action of dipping in, esp. in something 
coloured; adyeing; the liquid in which something 
has been dipped, an infusion. Oés. 

1559 Morwync Evonyzt., Quench the dros of iron in hony 
and drinck the intinction. 1658 Puittirs, /rtinction, a 
aging, a dipping into any coloured liquor. 

. £ccl. The action of dipping the bread in the 
wine in the administration of the Eucharist, in 
order that the communicant may receive both 


kinds ; esp. as practised in the Oriental Churches. 

187a O. Suivrey Gloss, Eccl. Terms s.v., In the West in- 
tinction is retained at mass. 1881 F. E. Warren Litursy 
Celt. Ch, 165 note, This custom of intinction in the West 
between the seventh and twelfth centuries, 1887 J. W. 
Kempe Reserv. Sacram. 130 |f..upon..sufficient grounds, 
the two kinds cannot be reverently conveyed separately, 
they may be administered conjointly by intinction. 1890 
Gysquet & Bishop Zdw. Vs & Bk. Com. Prayer 213 note, 
The ‘intinction ', or purely oriental rite. 

+ Intincti-vity. Os. rare—'. [Compounded 
of In-3 + L, ténct-, ppl. stem of ¢rngére to dye 
+-IVE+-1TY; prob. after zzactiurty.] The quality 
of not communicating colour, 

1794 Kirwan Elem, Min. 1. 200 Fuller's earth is distin- 
guished froin .. colorific earths, by its intinctivity. | 

+Intincture. Ods. rare—*. [f. Le cutinct-, 
ppl. stem of sztiugére (see INTINCT v.) + -URE; 
cl. ¢¢ncture.) Suffusion. 

1634 Peacuam Gentl, Exerc. 1. xxiii. 72 1t [earth] seemeth 
Llacke, brownish, and of other colours, by reason of the 
intincture and commixture of other elements. 

Intine (intin). Sot. [f. L. st-ces within + 
-INE.] The inner membrane of the pollen grain. 

1835 Linptey /xtrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 359 Fritzche asserts 
that these plants have both an extine and an intine. 1870 
3ENTLEY Bot. 254 The intine is the first formed layer, and 
appears to be of the same nature and appearance in all 
pollen-cells. 1885 Goopace /Ays. Bot. (1892) 428 The mem- 
brane .. being generally composed of two coats—an outer, 
the extine.. and an inner, the intine. 

Intire, Intisce, -tise, Intitle, obs. forms of 
Estire, Entice, ENvTitee. 

+Intittulate, v. Obs. Chiefly Sc. Also 
en-. [f. zz¢ztzlat-, ppl. stem of late L. ¢utztulare : 
see InTITULE. First used in pa. pple. intitulat, ad. 
L. tndrtulatus.) trans, =INTITULE, ENTITLE, 

1560 Rottann Crt. Venus u. 547 As in this bill it is Inti- 
tulat. 1584-8 //ist. Fas. V/ (1804) 274 By the lettres, he 
was not intitulat King. 1632 Lirucow 7’rav. x. soo In my 
last Worke Intitulated Scotlands welcome to King Charles. 
1641 Vind, Sntectymnnus iv. 56 All Pastors be they inti- 
tulated Lishops or Priests have equall authority. 1675 tr. 
Camden's Hist. Eliz. \. (1688) 198 In a Paper of his which 
he entitulated The Chameleon. 

Intitulation (intitizdé-fan). Alsogen-. [n. 
of action from prec. ; perh. a. obs. F. 2utztulation 
(1399 in Godef.), or ad. med.L. or L. type *zs2¢7¢z¢- 
lation-em.] 

1. The action of entitling or furnishing with a 
title or superscription ; a snperscription, title. 

1517 H. Watson ie of Fooles Argt. A js The fyrste 
auctoure dyde delyte hym in the newe intytulacyon of this 
present boke. 1533 Ubatt Flowres 94 (R.) Valerius Maxi- 
mus, in the third boke, maketh an intitillacion—De jiducta 
sui. 1638 PenketHman Aytach. Diijb, Their severall 
Intitulations or words on the heads of each part or columne. 
1866 Reader No. 158. 14/2 With the intitulation in letters of 
gold, 1888 Bookseller's Catal., Yhe Seven Planets..eight 
copper-engravings..with Freitag in the intitulation. 

2. The action of bestowing atitle; a designation. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie u. 63 It were absurde that .. in 
the intitulation of stiles &c. he should derogate any thing 
from that which the ancestor vsed. 1892 Corn. Mag. July 
2 Vhat Mr. Physic..had never learned that one canon of 
social intitulation. 1892 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 392 The high- 
sounding entitulation confers only a fictitious importance. 

Intitule (intitisl),v. Also3-8en-. [a.OF. 
en-, intituler (1285 in Godef. Compl.), mod.F. in- 
tituler, ad. late L. éntituhire (Rufinus ¢ 400), f. 72- 
(In- 2) + ditzedus Tite. Cf. Entitie.] 

1. trans. To furnish (a2 book or document) with 
a heading or superscription ; to give a designation 
to (a book,ete.); =EnTITLEI. Now chiefly used 
technically in reference to Acts of Parliament. 
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1490 Caxton Encydos Prol. 10 This present boke com- 
pyled by virgyle Intytuled Eneydos. 1553 Even 77eaé. 
Newe dud. (Arb.) 5 A sheete of printed paper, entytuled Of 
the newe founde landes. 1591 SPENSER Auines Jane Ded., 
This small Poeme, intituled by a generall name of ‘he 
Worlds Ruines. 1648 Art. Peace c. 14 An Act ., Intituled, 
An Exemplanation of the Act made in a Session of this 
Parliament for [etc.]. 1727 Swirt /’otson. E. Curll Wks. 
1755 III. 1. 148 A satyrical piece, entituled Couzt Poems. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 27 A book... entituled The 
Storm. 1866 Wuittrer Marg. Smith's Frnl. Prose Wks. 
1889 I. 65 It proved to be a Latin Treatise, by a famous 
Papist, intituled, ‘The Imitation of Christ’. od. Notice, 
Pursuant to the Statute of 22nd and 23rd Vic. cap. 35 in- 
tituled ‘An Act to further Amend the Law of Property and 
to relieve Trustees ’ [etc.]. 

+b. To ascribe (a book) fo a person as its 

author; =EnNTITLE Ic. Obs. 
_ 41555 Latimer Serm, & Kem. (Parker Soc.) 283 The book 
is open to be read, and is entituled to one which is Bishop 
of Gloucester. 1559 //omilies 1. Faith 1. (1859) 37 Written 
in a book intituled to be of Didymus Alexandrinus. 1563-87 
Foxe A. & As. (1596) 60/2 These decretali epistles suspi- 
ciously intituled to the names of the fathers of the primitive 
church. 1579 Futxe Heskins’ Parl. 208 Whether it be 
rightly intituled to him, I will not contende. 

+c. To prefix fo a book the name of a person 
as its patron to whom it is dedicated ; = DEDICATE 
v. 3, with construction inverted. Ods. 

1664 Evetyn tr. Freart’s Archit. Ep. Ded., I intituled 
Vour Majesty to a Work. 1677 W. Husparp Narrative 
Pref., The entituling so many names of worth to the patron- 
age of so sinall and inconsiderable a Volume. 1691 tr. 
Emiliaune’s Observ. Fourn. Naples Ded. A iva. 

+2. To dedicate so by name or title; to name 
after some one. Oés. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 235 b;1 Thys moneth of Auguste 
.. The peple entituled it to bys uame & callyd it Augustus. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety xvi. » 4 He refutes their factions 
entituling themselves to Paul and Apollos. 1707 J. CHaAmBER- 
Layne St, Gt. Brit. ut. iv. 288 The Society [of the Garter] 
is entituled to St. George. 

3. To give a (specified) title or designation to; 
= ENTITLE 2. arch, 

1568 Grarton Chron. II. 743 The Lady Elizabeth, enti- 
tuled Dolphinesse of Vien. 1597 Hooker £ccl. Pol.v. xxv. 
§ 2 Our Lord himselfe hath..sanctified his own ‘Temple, by 
entituling it the house of Prayer. 1601 Hottanp /"liny 
I. 117 Where be nations entituled with many and sundry 
names. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Fug... iv. (1739) 9 The 
Romans intituled the Coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk the 
Saxons Coasts. 1869 Birackmore Lorna D. ii, Enough that 
they who made the ring intituled the scene a ‘mill’ [= pugi- 
listic encounter]. d ; 

+b. With inverted construction: To give as a 
title or designation (¢o something.) Obs. (Cf. 5.) 

a1654 SELDEN Zadle-t. (Arb.) 112 The Third Person is 
made of his own Sait Malice, Ignorance and Folly, by 
the Roundbead (to all these the Spirit is intituled). 

+4. To furnish (a person) with a ‘title’ fo an 
estate. Hence gex. to give (a person or thing) a 
rightful claim ¢o a possession, privilege, designa- 
tion, etc., or fo be, have, or do something , = En- 
TITLE 4. Obs. 

1584 Powe Lloyd"s Cambria 237 Every one is intituled 
to the name of Bardh. 1642tr. Perkins’ Prof. Bh, v. § 383. 
166 She was once entituled to have dower. 1655 FULLER 
Ch. Hist. vi. iii. 317 The insuing story intituleth it self to 
as much probability as any other. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. 
Div. 112 The profession of Christianity which entituleth 
men to Church Communion. @1797 H. Watvo.e Jem. 
Geo. #41 (1845) 11. x. 230 Our merchants at home had. .asked 
less for theinselves than they were intituled to. — 

+b. To invest with an office, function, etc. ; 
=IENTITLE 4c. Obs. 

1570-6 LamparDe Peratud, Neut (1862) 307 The Monks.. 
seeing that they themselves could not prevaile intituled 
their Archbishop Edmund. 1600 Hottaxp Livy 356 As if 
the Patritij were entirely alone intituled and invested in the 
prerogative of Sacerdotall Dignities. a : 

+e. To furnish with a TITLE to ordination; 
=EntitLe 4b. Obs. 

1720 Waite Mourtt, Clergy Pcterd, 1. 16 Persons so in- 
tituled to any Curacy, shall actually enjoy the Right and 
immediate Possession of it. 

+5. trans. To represent (something) as the 
cause of a particular action or effect. (Const. fo.) 
=Entitte 5. Obs. (The converse of b.) 

1663 J. SpeNcER Prodigies (1665) 377 So neither may we 
infer the sin from the punishment, intituling some great 
evil of sin to such a great evil of suffering. 1706 De For 
Jure Div. Vv. 21 uote, Some People are very fond of intitul- 
ing the Glory and Honour of God to all their Actions, 
and to pretend to act for him. 

+ b. To impute or ascribe #o; =ENTITLE 5c. 

1651 Hownes Govt. § Soc. iil. § 32. 56 The bad actions, 
which please them, are ever entituled to some Vertue. 

Hence Inti-tuling vé/. sé. 

1523 Firzners. S77. Prol., A boke in parchement, bearyng 
a certayne date, after the maner and forme as I shall make 
an intytulynge. 

Into (i‘ntu), prep. Also 1 in t6, 2-3 (Orm.) inn- 
to, 2-6 into. ([Orig. the two words, 77 adv., ¢o 
prep., as in the similar collocations ost ¢o, 2f Zo, 
down to, away to, off to, on to, in from, out from, 
away from, out of,etc., in which the adv. expresses the 
general direction of motion, and the prep. specifies 
or has reference to a particular point or place. In 
the case of #7 fo, the two words may refer to the 
same space, as in ‘he went 27 ¢o the house’, or 


INTO. 


the /o may refer to something which is 77 the space 
entered, as in ‘he went /” to the patient’; it is 
from the former of these that the combined 7xZo 
has arisen ; in the latter the words are still written 
separate. But in early MSS. and editions this is 
often neglected; not only are the words often 
written separate when the sense is combined, but 
they are sometimes written in one, when the sense 
is the unconnected 7% ¢o (a person, etc.). In 77 Zo, 
the z is long; in ¢to the 7 is shortened by its 
rapid passage into the allied mute, ¢.] 

General Sense:—The preposition expressing mo- 
tion from without to a point within limits of space, 
time, condition, circumstance, etc.; the motion 
which results in the position expressed by IN, or 
which is directed towards that position. 

In the Teutonic languages, as in Latin, this was originally 
expressed by the prep. 7 followed by the accusative or 
case of direction, and so distinguished from the simple 
notion of position expressed by ¢# with the locative (or 
dative); but, when the case-endings were Lecoming weak- 
ened or lost in OE., so that the language was losing the 
power of making the distinction expressed in Latin by zz 
aqud, in agnam, the periphrasis fz 40, 1245, was substituted 
for the latter. The other ‘leutonic langs., having retained 
the inflexions, esp. in the article and demonstrative words, 
have not required a parallel formation: cf. Ger. ie deut (1) 
qwasser, in das (ins) wasser. In OE, iutdé was usually, like 
the simple ¢é, construed with the dative; but also, not in- 
frequently, with the accusative, like the simple 7% (ov) 
which it superseded, or the L. zz which it rendered: see 
sense 1. 

As the prep. i#, partly from its OE. blending with ox 
(see Ix prep. 2), partly from its identification with L. 7, 
had varioussuses now usually expressed by other preposi- 
tions, so z##o was formerly used in senses now properly ex- 
pressed by unto, upon, towards, against, etc.: see II. 

The earlier use of iz to express motion died out 
gradually, so that there long remained (and still remain) 
phrases and constructions in which 7# has the sense of info 
(see IN Jref, 30); conversely, in some dialects, and esp. in 
Central and North-eastern Scotch, zx/o was extended to 
express position, and thus took the sense of zx (cf. F. ev, 
dans in, into): see III. 

I. Of motion or direction: ordinary uses. 

1. Expressing motion toa position within a space 
or thing: Toa point within the limits of; to the 
interior of ; so as to enter. In reference toa space 
or thing having material extension. Regularly after 
verbs of going, coming, bringing, putting, sending, 
and the lke. 

a 1000 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 876 Her hiene bestzl 
se here into Werhain. /éi¢. an. 877 Her cuom se here into 
Escan ceastre from Werham. c1ooo ‘ELFrRic Gev. vii. 7 
Noe eode into bam arce. crooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. iv. 24 
Da ferde hys hlisa into ealle Syriam. _— Mark xvi. 15 
Farad into ealne middan-eard, @1100 O. F. Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1016 Pa ferdon hi in to Stzfford scire & into 
Scrobbes byriz & to Lezeceastre. /éz/. an. 1083 Sume 
urnon in to cyrcean.. & hi ferdon zfter heom into a 
mynstre. 11.. /id.an.11co Se cyng.. pone biscop..into pam 
ture on Lundene let gehringon. ¢1175 Lamd, Hom. 85 
Pe corne be me scal don in to pe gernere pet is in to heuene. 
¢ 1200 Orin 8706 Helyas forrprihht anan Par stah innto 
patt karrte. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 27co He fley in to 
walis. a1300 Cursor As. 7552 (Gott.) Wid pis he went in 
to be place. ¢ 1340 /6id. 13459 (Trin.) Ihesus clomb vp into 
a hille (2.77. vn till, intill, vn to a fell(e}. 1382 Wyciir Afaz?, 
xxviii. 7 Lo he schal go bifore 30u in to Galilee. ¢1450 
Merlin 17 They entred in to a chamber. 1535 CovERDALE 
Gen, vi. 18 Thou shalt go in to the Arcke. 1652 J. 
Waricnt tr. Camus’ Nature’s Paradox 319 Beeing come 
into the presence of him, whom hee had so dearely 
loved. 1658 W. Sanperson Grafhice 81 Strike into the 
brick or stone-wall, stumps of head-nails. 1759 Chron. 
in lee, Reg. 63/1 No rascally piccaroon, or pirate, could 
have fired worse stuff into us. 1821 Keats /sadelda viii, 
I may speak my grief into thine ear. 1839 ‘TuirtwaLe 
Greece \. V1. 215 He made an expedition into Samaria, to 
punish the Samaritans, 1855 Texnyson J/aud 1, xxil, 1 
Come into the garden, Maud. 

b. Also with verbs in which the idea of motion 
is not explicitly expressed. 

971 Blick. Hom. 79 Hi.. wid feo sealdon [bxt folc}] wide 
into leodscipas. c1205 Lav. 29631 Pu scalt .. in to hefne- 
riche. cr2s0 Aent. Servm. in O. £. JJisc. 33 For to here 
[=hire] werkmen in-to his winyarde. ?a@ 1500 Chester Pl. 
x. 274 Upon myne asse shalt thou now sit, into Egipt till we 
hytt. 1503-4 ict 19 //eu. VII, c. 34 Preamble, The seid 
Piers Werbek .. aryved into this Land. 1622 Laup Wks, 
(1853) III. 141, I wrote to my Lord of Buckingham into 
Spain. a1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Mon. 327 In 749, he 
was employed into Pannonia, against the rebels. 1657 R, 
Licox Sarbadoes (1673) 103 Vhat the girders be strong, and 
very well Dove-tayld, one Into another. 1703 Moxon Mech, 
Exerc. 206 A Pin..to fit hard and stiff into the round Hole. 
1728 Scneucuzer in Phil. Traus. XXXV. 588 It .. looses 
itself jointly with that River into the Adriatick Gulf. 
1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 779 He.. bit into it with the 
furious eagerness of a wolf. 1895 Sir A. Kexewicn in Low 
Times Rep. UXXIII. 663/1 A sensible limitation which 
can easily be read into deed or will. ee 

c. With the verb understood by ellipsis, or ex- 
pressed in a verbal sb. or other word. 

£1489 Caxton Sontes of Aynton ix. 227 The one waye 
was towarde Fraunce, the other in to Spayne, the other in 
to Galyce, and the fourth in to Gascoyn. 1610 Chester's 
Tri. Particulars (Chetham Soc.) 1 [He] stood upon his 
hands with his feet into the Ayre. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch, 
Div. 356 What influence it may have into our conclusions. 
1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. u.iv. 157 Which may be 
the material constituents or ingredients into Artificial 
Structures. 1691 Ray Ace. Err. in Collect. Words 160 
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That D is an ingredient into it Children do easily discern. 
1852 Mars. Cartyte Left. 11. 195 Darwin is into his new 
house. 1887 al/ Mall G. 28 Dec. 2/1 Establishing special 
tariffs for the sole benefit of German exports into Russia. 
189z KR, Kirtanc Aurrack-r. Ballads, East & West 13 At 
dusk he harries the Abazai—at dawn he ts into Lonair. 

2. Pregnant uses. a =Into the possession of. 

attoo O. &. Chron, (Laud MS.\ an. 675 Nu sife ic Sce 
Peter to dai in to his minstre..pas landes. /6ad, an, 852 
To put forewearde pit wefter his da:i scolde pat land in to 
pe minstre. 1872 Ik. W. Ronertson /dist. Ess. 195 note, In 
the following year [998] Leofwine, Wulfstan’s son, willed 
some lands ‘into Westminster’. 1883 Lave Times Rep. 1. 
192/2 There were alternative modes of getting the legal 
estate into the same person. 

b. The name of the thing or place after slo 
often includes or means its action or function, Cf. 
In prep. tb, 7. 

1382 Wycitr Zas.v.4 he cry of hem entride in to the erys 
of the Lord of hoostis. 1535 Covierpati Gen, xiv. 20 God. . 
hath delyuered thine enemies into thy handes, 1553 I. Wit- 
son Whet. (580) 216 Reason might beate thus muche into our 
heades. 1606 Sunaxs. And. & Cl. v. ii. 22 Yare falne into a 
Princely hand. 1625 Laup I%s. (1847) 1.116 When he first 
came into the throne. 1659 D. Pee Jupr. Seca 20 Not fit to 
put into the place of government. 1674 tr. Martinierc’s 
Voy. N. Countries go Our Elks heing harnessed, and put 
into the Sledges. 1849 Macautay (/ist. Eng. v. 1. 540 An 
Karl of Devonshire could not engage to bring ten men into 
the field. ; 

e. Used with collectives, it frequently expresses 
entrance or admission to membership or participa- 
ake, (OVE IS pai BS, Fo 

a1g48 Haut Chron, dz, 11" 23tb, 1 will neither enter 
into your league, nor take truce with the Fienche kyng. 
1613 Purcuas Milgrdmage (1614) 619 They would admit 
none into their Societie, but such as were Icarned. 1643 
MarsHace Let. Vind, Alinistry 27 Proclamations..that no 
Papists should be entertained into Mis Majesties Army. 
1709 STEELE Tatler No. 15 22 It was one of the most 
wealthy Families in Great Britain into which I was born. 
aizi1g Burnet Osen Pinte (1823) 1. 332 Many .. ingenious 
men went into the society for natural philosophy. 1840 
Macaunay “ss., Ranke (1887) 584 Marrying his son into 
one of the greatcontinental houses. 1849 — ///st, Jeng. i. 1. 
39 -V class into which his own children must descend, 1878 
Moxey Condorce? 47 Condorcet was elected into the .\ca- 
demy. 

3. In reference to non-physical realms, regions of 
thought, dcpartments or faculties of the mind, ete., 
treated as having cxtension or content. Cf. IN 
prep. 8. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11. 777 These things 
.. beaing beaten into the Dukes minde. 1568 Grarton 
Chron. 11.757 Richarde. .began .. to chalenge the Crowne, 
puttyng his clayme into the Parliament. 1601 R. Jouxson 
Kingd. 6 Commi, (1603) 258 ‘Vo pierce .. into the secrete 
counsels of the king of Spaine. a 1656 Hates Gold. Mem, 
(1688) 73, I will therefore recall into your memories so much 
of my former meditations, 1875 Jowrrr Jato (ed. 2) 111. 
275 We shall have to take Damon into our counsels. 1887 
1. Carrou Game of Logic iv. 93 ‘That lets me into a little 
fact about you! 

4. In reference to a state or condition. 

1000 Ayws. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 21 Ga into pines hlafordes 
blisse. carzg Laméd. Hom. 67 Ne ted us noht in to cost- 
nunga. ¢1230 //adt eid, 5 Nis ha witerliche akast & in 
to beowdom idrahen. 1340 Ayewé. 117 We zizgep * Lyeue 
under, ne led ous na3t in-to uondinze, bet is ne bole nazt bet 
we go in-to consentinze’. ¢1400 MAUNDEV. x1. (1839) 89 He 
fell in to seknesse. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) I. 
756 Many of them .. growen into his favor. 1551 T. Witson 
Logthke (1580) 16 When men knowe not, thei .. fall into 
errour. 1589 R. Harvey Pd. ere. (1860) 19 He put those 
lies into print vnlawfully. 1644 Laub MV4s. (1854) IV. 152, 
I grew into want. 1671 I.spy Mary Bertie in 12th Acf. List. 
MSS. Comm. Npp.v.23 Wee are all goeing into mourning for 
the Dutchesse of Vork, 1731 Gentl, Adag. 1. 391/1 This put 
luster into such a Passion, 1831 Cartyiy Sart. Kes. 
xii, An ambrosial joy as of over-weariness falling into sleep. 
1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. vi. 11.117 The Scottish treasury 
was put into commission, 1885 S. Cox Expos. Ser. 1. iii. 37 
He was before the first Adam, and called him into being. 
1895 Law Times Rep. LXXII11. 21/2 (Hel got into diffi- 
culties and he became bankrupt in 1880. 

b. The state or condition may be cxpresscd by 
a concrete sb. (Akin to 2b.) 

1716 (see Burst v. 6c]. 1766 Gotpsn. Vic. IV. xxv, They 
now seemed all repentance and, melting into tears, came 
[etc.]. 1802 Mar. Epocewortn JJoral 71, Angelina iv, 
Angelina burst into tears. 1860 Dickens Uncom. Trav. 
xiii, Folk who come unexpectedly into a little property, 

5. In reference to occupation or action. 

1475 Rauf Cotlzear go Into sic talk fell thay. 1576 
Frenne Panofl. /pist. 228 Vell into an exceeding great 
laughter. 1635 J. Havwakp tr. Biondi’s Banish'd Virg. 
65 ‘The Prince afterwards falling into discourse of the 
generall affaires. 1711 SteRte Sfcct. No. 49 » 2 What 
Measures the Allies must enter into. 1712 BupGee Sfect. 
No. 365 P 11 Since 1 am got into Quotations, | shall con- 
clude this Head with Virgil's Advice to young People. 1843 
Blackw. Mag. LIV, 806 The crowd burst into yells of 
applause. 1885 J/anch. Exam. 26 June 5/3 To coax or 
cajole the Pope into making an appointment. 1887 A. 

3IRRELL Obster Dicta Ser. u. 174 Burke flung himself into 
farming. 

6. a. Introducing the substance or form into 
which anything turns or grows, or is changed, 


moulded, fashioned, or made. 

crzs0 Kent, Sernt. in O. E. Misc. 29 [The water} haste- 
liche was i-went into wyne. ¢1350 Jil. Paleruc 4105 
Sche chaunged my sone In to a wilde werwolf. 1387 
‘Yrevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 165 Sche..kutte pe hyde into a 
pong pat was ful long and ful smal. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. Prol. 
(1839) 5, 1 haue put this boke out of latyn into frensch, 
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and translated it a3en out of Frensch into englyssch. 4d. 
(Roxb.) v. 15 Pe water .. congelez in to gude salt. 1513 
More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11. 801 Vhe King and the 
(Queene chaunged their robes into cloth of Golde. 1568 
Grarton Chron. 1. 34 Vhat one vowell may be chaunged 
in a word, and specially, .V into O, which in some mannes 
mouth soundeth oftentymes lyke. 1617 Mokvson /ftu. 111, 
tr5 Fresh curds newly pressed, and made into little cheeses. 
1657 KR. Lacon Barbacoes (1673) 72 Vhe Indians .. spin it 
into fine thred. 1658 W. Burros /ti. cluton. 26 Valleys 
exalted into Mountaines, and great Ilills abased into 
Valleys. 1792 //ist.in Ann. Reg 10/2 Anarchy, according 
to the nature of extremes, ran into desputism. 1835 W. 
Irvine Four Pratries74 Vhe twilight thickened into night. 
1865 Hook Lives sléps. IV. xii. 265 ‘Vhey .. had formed 
themselves into a schvol. 1875 Jowr1t /*/ato (ed. 2) 1. 214 
If we knew how to convert stones into gold. JA/ed. The 
stalks and Ieaves are collected into heaps and burned. 

b. Introducing the condition or result: brought 
abont by some action. 

e1s40 Pieler. T, 283 in Vhynne's cl nimads. (1865) App. i. 
85 To teache men in-to better lyf, 1621 urion Anat, 
Wel. Wi it. vie i. (1651) 547 Lill he be fully wained from 
anger..and habituated into another course. 1678 HeTLir 
Hud. Lady's Answer 40 Vhe motives which t’ induce, Or 
fright us into love, you use. 1742 Younc .Vt. 74. vi. 697 
AMI dies into new life. 1780 Cowrrr Fadle-tolk 546 
Neglected talents rust into decay. 1813 Byron Pr, Abydos 
1. x1, I will kiss thee into rest. 1849 Macvunay //ist, fru, 
v. I. 538 Vhe Covenanters had been persecuted into in- 
surrection. 4 L srevukns in Jat Nat, Biog. XX1. 
291 1 Birched into Latin granunar by his master. 

7. Introducing the parts produced by division, 
breaking, folding, aud the like. 

1382 Wryeitr 1 Sao. xv. 33 Samucl hewide hym into 
gobletis before the Lord. 1390 Gow1n Cow INT. 244 His 
inantel ., Ile kut it into pieces twelve 1551 ‘T. Witsox 
Logtke (1580) 15 The whole is divided into hts partes, as .. 
Vhe bodie is divided tito the hedde, beallie, landes and 
feete. 1676 tr. Guilloticre’s Voy. Athens 116 The dhore., 
hends into three several bows, whieh do make so many 
Ilarbours. 1798 W. Yonce in Beddoes’ Contrib, Phys. & 
Med, Knowl. (1799) 300 \ cambric handkerchief, folded 
into six or eight doubles, 1815 W. II. Tkriann Sertbdleo- 
mania 192 note, The antique was broken into several 
pieces. 1836 Sin N. Taxotey in Lai Acf. 32 Ch. Div. 
28 ‘Vhe authorities .. are divisible into two Classes. 1892 
Liaw Tomes NCI. 4171 Vhe area of the City .. is par- 
litioned into twenty-eight wards. 

8. Used technically with the vb, Mentirsy, q.v. 

e.g. I'wo numbers multiplied into each other. 

9. As an addition or accession to: as tno the 
bargain, into the bool cf. BARGAIN 7, Boor sb.0 1), 
(Perh. = ‘in, to the bargain’, ‘in, to bout’: cf. IN 
ada, 4.) 

1646 Suckling’s Poems (ed. 2) Pref. 2 A man may buy the 
reputation of some -\uthours into the price of their Volume. 
3659 Wittsvorp Scales Comm., Archit. 14 “Whe spar-feet 
and Fiaves-board, are in common building, measured into 
the whole Roof. 1775 Snrripsn Asvads u. ii, Ul make her 
the bes husband in the world, and Lady O' Trigger into 
the bargain. 1885 .\Wwsteyv Tinted Venus x, 12t N son-in- 
law with whom she had nothing in common, and who was 
a hairdresser into the bargain. 

10. Expressing direction without actual motion 
of the agent after such verbs as drm, look, search. 

1605 Suaks. J/acb. 1. iii. 58 If you can looke into the 
Seedes of Time. 1634 Sir I. Herauerr Trav. 216 ‘The Ile 

. Zives a large prospect into the Ocean. 1676 tr. Guilta- 
tiere’s Voy, Athens 311 That you imust..scarch deeply into 
the merits of the Cause. 1783 Watson PArlip I}/ (1839) 
203 They did not take time 10 inquire into their number, 
1823 J. F. Coorer /ionucers xxxvii, [le examined into every 
fissure in the crags, 1891 Law Viimes XCII. 105/1 (They) 
inquire minutely into the evidence. 

11. Introducing a period of time to the midst of 
which anything advances or continues. 

1594 Suaks. Nich, ///, v. iii. 234 How farre into the Morn- 
ing is it Lords? 1861 Dickens Gt, “uxfect. lii, We had 
now got into the month of March. 1861 M. Patttson /ss. 
(1889) I. 47 This obligation they discharged far down into 
Protestant and peaceful times. 1885 Vanch. Exam, 
10 Sept. 5/5 Vhe diizzling rain. .continued far into the night. 
1886 Ruskin Prterita 1. viii. 249 Far on into life (wel 
were glad when any chance brought us together again. 1890 
Fenn Double Anot 111. xi. 154 It was well into the next 
season before they were back. 

IT. Obsolete senscs, related to ME. uses of zz, 
or rendering L. zz with accus. 

+12. Unto, even unto, even to (a place or point) ; 
to the very... Obs. 

¢1205 Lay. 4298 Belin 3ef his leue broper anne dal of his 
londe .. to halden nord in to pare se, /bid. 14099 Heo 
hatied pe swide in to ban bare dade. 23.. AL Adis. 777 
Bulsifal neied so loude, That hit schrillith into the cloude. 
1525 Lp. Berners Froiss. I]. cxxxvii. (cxxxiii.] 382 In the 
cbapell he was vnarmed of all his peces into his doublet. 
a3%s48 Hare Chron, Men. Vis} 63 (Yhey| came wel 
appareled to Westmynster, and sodeynly stryped them into 
their shertes. . 

+18. Towards, in the direction of. Ods. (Cf. 10.) 

c1290 S. Eng. Lee. I. 345/11 Abouten eizte hondret mile 
Engelond long is Fram be South into be North. a 1300 
Cursor AM. 3384 (Gott.) Pai held.. Pe landes pat lay in to be 
est. ¢1430 Lyne. .Vin. Poems | Percy Soc.) 6x Youre hertis 
ye lyft up into the est, And al your body and knees bowe 
a-downe. 1568 Grarron Chron. 1. 56 The first of these 
foure wayes was nained Fosse, the which stretcheth out of 
the South, into the North. 1652 Neepuam tr. Se/den's 
Mare Cl. 38 A streight line drawn .. from the North-East 
into the South. : 

+14. Unto, until, on to, up to (a time or date). 

€ 1380 Sir Ferumb, 1420 Fro pat day in to bys myn herte 
hab he yraft. ©1380 Wvycur Last Age Chirche p. xxvi, 
Fro be by-gynnynge of ebrew lettris in to Crist..weren two 
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and twenty hundriddis of yeeris. ¢1449 Pecock Kefr. 

86 Into tyme that thei schulden falle imio fijiing. ¢ 1450 

tr. Ve [inttatione mw. xx. 86 ro be houre of my birbe into 

the daie of iny goynge onte of pis worlde. 1534 Moke 

on Passion Wks. 1314.1 lice loucd theym in to the ende. 
+15. To the number of, as many as. Obs. 

¢ 1400 MAUNDEY, | 1839) xviii. 191 He hath also in toa xiiij 
mil Olifauntz or mo, 144% J'Jusnpton Corr. (Caimden' p. lyi, 
Sir William Plompton with other officers came to Burgh- 
brig .. & with him into xsiiij persons. 

+16. Unto, to (a thing or person), Ods. 

1382 Wryceuir /'s. cxxxitili}. 2 Heueth vp soure hondis in 
to holi thingis. c1440 Jacod’s Well (EL. I. T. S.) 2 Soure 
soule, in pis pytt of corrupte watyr, nedyth to on in-to god. 
¢1449 Pecock Aefr. 181 Sche dide a good werk inio him. 
Jéid, WW. xx. 267 f.. the freend come into him personali. 
1609 Diner (Douay) Fer. alii. rx Me shal strike the Land 
of -K.gypt: those that into death, into death .. und thore 
that into the sword, into the sword. 1611 Suans. Cyd. 
1 vi. 167 Vhat he enchants Societies into him. 

+17. Unto (a purpose or result, ; in order to, 
with a view to. Obs. 

1382 Wvetw Watt. xavi. 28 My blood .. whiche shal be 
shed out fur many it to remissioun of synnys. « 1400 «I fol. 
Loll. 4 He .. leuth to wirke, & dob contrarily directly, & in 
to be harme of his maistir, ¢ 1449 Prcocn Mepr. u. vit. 181 
Sche did it into the mynde of him and .. into the biriyng 
of him. rg0z Bury Widis (Camden) 95 Into wituesse herof 

.. [Lhaue put my seale. 

+18. In order to be; for; as: after choose, elect, 
lake, ete. Obs. 

1382 Wycuir /'s. cxxxifi}. 13 He ches it in to dwelling to 
hyin, «1400 .S pol. Loll. 4 If ani chosun of God Mimselue 
& of pe puple, in to pope or prelate, & ordend in to vicar of 
Crist [ete.]. rq22 tr. Secreta Secrct., Priv, Priv. 162 \gage 
the kynge of aimalech into his prysoner he toke. 

+ 19. Upon, on: of motion or direction. Ods. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Kyyplrane 703 In-to pe floure ban 
done fel 1. ¢1380 slutecetst in Vedd Shree Treat. Wyclif 

(1851) 116 Hise y3en shule loke in to pore men. ¢ 1380 Wyctir 
Sel. Wks. UL. 351 Cortes synne of siche children 1urmep in to 
heed of per fadir. c1449 Prucock Acer. 1. xvil. 97 That 5 
bileeue in to him which he sende. 

+20. To, among anumber. Os. Cf. 7. 

1551 Ronixson tr, A/ore's Utop, .1.(1895 119 The worke 
beyny diuyded into so great a numbre of workemen, 

+21. Defining the particular part of anything in 
which it is penetrated, pierced, ete. Cf. IN prep. 5. 

1523 Lo. Beanies /rofss. 1. cexlii. 356 Kyng Henry .. 
strake kyng Dampeter into the body. «1548 late Chron., 
Hen, V1, 186, Putting ofhis gorget, sodainly w' an arrowe 
(he] was stricken into the throte. 1641 J. Jacksun 7 rue 
Avang. Ton. 201 Jolin James . with a rusty dagger .,. did 
stalyanto the breast Peter Heywood, 1719 Dn For Crusoe 
wou, 1 .. fied again, and shot him [a lion} into the head. 
1788 Vew Loud. Alag. 8 We was shot into the shoulder. 

III. 22. Of position: = In. (After 1400 
characteristically Sc.) 

971 Blickl. Jlom, 205 Michael .. himsylfa pa:t tacn (.1/5, 
tanc] ues siges Resette & gecydde into py swidun shepe. 
1297 R. Grouc. (Rolly) 10540 Worre was in to al pis lond. 
¢1330 Assump. Virg, 772 (Ii. M. M5.) Tho wist be apostles, 
I-wis, The bodi was im to paradis. 1375 Darno.r Arace 
1. 602 The Kyng sat into parleament. ¢1380 Sur ferninb. 
4948 Ie suffrep my worschip spille in tal pys countre wyde. 
a 1400 Octoutan 6o In Varys was y-feld eh a sale Into all 
the coun. ¢ 1470 LIENRYSON Aor, Lad.) Mait. Cl. 56 The same 
season into ane soft morning. 1§08 Duxsar Tua Maritt 
Ufemen 315 Mercy in to womanheid is a mekle vertu. 1552 
Lynprsay ./onarche 1216 Lol, in to rest, schorte tyme in- 
durit his ryng. 1552 Aur. Hamittox Catech, 11884) 26 Ane 
man that Lehaldis his bodaly face into anc myrrour, «a 1572 
Knox //ist. Ref. Wks. 1856 1. 73 Deuouring woulves into 
sheip skynnes. 1585 Jas. I dss. Poeste (Arb.) 25 Her nyne- 
voced mouth resembled into sound ‘Whe daunce harmonious 
making heauen resound. 1606 G. WloopcockE| tr. //ist. 
Justine 81a, He came to Siracuse, into which Citty he was 
entertained as amongst other inhabyters, 1626 Jas. Haic in 

. Russell //aigs vii. (1881) 178 Nothing. . whereof into your 
etter you did assure me she had written 1668 Aurk Sess 
Kec. in Campbell La linerino (1809) 409 The hous. .free and 
sufficient for dwelling into. «1776 ‘Get up and bar the 
door’, (Herd’s Coll.) * What ails ye at the puddin’ bree, 
That boils into the pan?’ Wod. north-east Sc. ‘He's bidin’ 
into a new hoose.' 

In-toed (i'ntdu:d), a. 
the toes turned inwards, 

1835 Fraser's Mag. X11. 489 Yo which large in-toed feet 
are us regularly attached, 1884 Good I ords Nov. 746/2 
Vheir in-toed feet encased in sandals (in Shetland}. 

Intolerability (intge|¢érabiliti . Also6 -toll-. 
[fi next +-rry: in late L. slolerabilitias, obs. F. in- 
tollerabilité (Godef.).] The quality of being in- 
tolerable; intolerablencss, 

1so7_A. M. tr. Gutllemean's Fr. Chirurg. 48/1 Accom- 
panied with bitinge payn, with intollerabilitye, and with 
acontinuallcommotion. 1813 SuEeL.EY Q. J/aé Poet. Wks. 
(1891) 48/2 Notes, If the mind sinks beneath the weight of 
one, is it an alleviation to increase the intolerability of the 
burthen? a 1849 Por Warginalia Wks. 1864 111. 485 Vhe 
goodness of your true pun is indirect ratio of its intolerability. 

b. An intolerable thing. 

160z Dekker Satirom, Wks, 1873 1. 242 Make him proove 
these intolerabilities. 

Intolerable (intglérab'l), a. (adv.) Also 5-8 
intoll-. [ad. L. zutoleradztis that cannot bear, 
that cannot be borne, f. zz- <IN-3) + folerabiles 
TOLERABLE; cf. F. tnoléradb/e (13th c. in Littré).] 

1. That cannot be tolerated, borne, or put up 
with; unendurable, unbearable, insupportable, in- 
sufferable, a. physically. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love 89 Pa sall criste scharp & intol- 
lerabyll to per eyne for bam hee hartis in pis lyfe felt hym 
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neuer sweet. 1483 Caxton Cato Iv, Payne and tormente 
eternalle intollerabile and wythoute ende. 1564 GoLpinc 
Justine 63 (R.) He was tormented with so intollerable 
paine, that he desired to haue a sworde to ridde him 
selfe out of it wythall. 1607 E. Grisstone tr. Coulart's 
Mem, list. 336 (Uhey}] committed the innocent Sonne to 
prison, where the intollerable torment of the torture niade 
him confesse that [ete]. 1756 Burke Sudl. & Bou. xxi, 
No smells or tastes can produce a grand sensation, except 
excessive bitlers, and intolerable stenches. 1803 ed. Frat. 
X. 483 Patients chiefly sutfer from the intolerable itching. 
1861 ALForD in Life (1873) 311 The glorious Coliseum itself, 
basking in a cloudless, intolerable sun. 

b. mentally or morally. 

1494 Fasvan Chron. vu. ccxxxv. 272 For y® intollerable 
dedts of y' lewes. 1513. Moke in Grafton Chron. (1368) II. 
792 The king.. was..every where over all the realme in- 
tollerable. 1593 SHaxs. 2 //en, V/, 1,1.175 Yet let vs watch 
the haughtie Cardinall, His insolence is more intollerable 
Then all the Princes in the Land beside. 1692 Soutn 
12 Sermt. (1697) I. 231 A blind man sitting in the Chimne 
corner is pardonable enough, but sitting at the Helm he is 
Intolerable. 1759 Rosertson //ist. Scot. 1v. Wks. 1813 I. 
269 'o a woman, and a queen, such behaviour was intoler- 
able. 1796 Burke Aegie. Peace iti. Wks. VIIT. 366 The 
intolerable licence with which the newspapers break .. the 
tules of decorum. 1883 Frouve Short Stud. 1V. 1. iii. 31 
The conduct of the lower class of clergy was .. growing 
daily more intolerable. 

+c. In loose sense, as a strong intensive: Ex- 
cessive, extreme, exceedingly great. (Cf. azufzl.) 

1944 Alef 35 Hen. Vili, c. 12 His maiestie.. hath taken 
intollerable paines, travaile studye and laboure, in his owne 
moste royall persone. 1596 SHaks. 1 //en. JV, UW. iv. 592 
O monstrous, but one halfe penny-worth of Bread to this 
intollerable deale of Sacke? 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
n. 378 Their Ganga, who now gave out intolerable brags. 
1925 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II]. 224 In our Highlands and 
Islands the parishes are extremely large, some twenty, 
thirty, some more, niles in length... Ministers, .are..able to 
do little in such spacious and intolerable parishes. 

2. That cannot be withstood, irresistible. rare. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 91 Theit scholde be intol- 
lerable and invincible, if they iny3hte haue the vertu of 
perseueraunce after theire impetuosite. 1614 Rareicn //ist. 
World wv. ili. § i. (1634) 487 Their force was intolerable, 
but fur want of good guidance, ineffectual. 18978 //arper‘s 
Mag, Feb. 439 To. .scourge away the reinnant of Hassan’s 
men with intolerable musketry. 

+B. as adv. Intolerably, insufferably; also, as 
a strong intensive, Excecdingly, extremely. Ods. 

1592 Cuettie Ainde-hart's Dr. (1841) 23 ‘Vhis, taken at 
a draught before the fit, is intollerable good. 1596 Suaks. 
Lam. Shr... ii. 89 Her onely fault .. 1s, that she is intol- 
lerable curst. 1645 Br. Haut Aemedy Discontents 29 How 
intolerable tedious would it prove in the fruition? 1716 
C’tess Cowrer Diary (1864) 100 Dr. Dunster preached an 
intolerahle dull Sermon. 

Intolerableness (intglérab'Inés). [-Ness.] 

1. The quality or condition of being intolerable ; 
unbearableness. 

1579 Twyne /’/isicke agst. Fort. u, cxiv. 304 b, Yf ..vnto 
the intollerablenesse of the payne, there be added some 
farther greefe. 1668 R. STEELE Musbandm. Call. vi. (1672) 
179 The intolerableness of that fire that is never quenched, 
3851 H. Metviv.t Uehale xiii, Such is the endlessness, 
yea, the intolerableness of all earthly effort. 1853 Ruskin 
Stones Ven. 111. iii. $ 67. 158 Of the grotesque in our own 
Shakespeare I need hardly speak, nor of its intolerableness 
to his French critics. : 

+2. Incapacity of endurance; intolerance. Ods. 

1597 A.M. tr. Guidlemean's Fr, Chirurg. 17 b/z Throughe 
the intollerablenes and greate dolore or payne of the patient. 
1598 Flonto, ‘a/oleranca, intolerablenes, impacience. 

Intolerably (intglérabli), av. [f. as prec. 
+-LY”.] In an intolerable manner or degree; so 
as to be intolerable; unbearably, insufferably. 

1482 Wonk of Evesham (Arb.) 52 Y haue ben caste downe 
hed Jonge into a grete hepe of brennyning money amonge 
the whiche y brente ful intolcrably. Pouy tr. Leo's 
slfrica 11. 208 It is .. so sneateratly cold, that onely that 
side therof is habitable which looketh towards Fez. 1687 
A. Loven. tr. Thevenot's Trav. ut, 104 It is intollerably 
fot there from March till July. 1710 T. Furier harm. 
dextemp. 164 ‘Vhe Pain rages intollerably. 1824 lispix 
Libr. Comp. 744 These cantos became intolerably dull. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxaii. 445 The transition .. to 46° 
below zero. .was intolerably trying. 

+b. As a strong intensive: Ixcessively, ex- 
tremely, ‘awfully’. Ods. 

1768 StrRNeE Sent. Journ. (1778) 11. 110 (Case Conscrence’, 
I.. cannot say I was eters out of temper with the 
man, 1821 Examiner 1 Apr. 205/1 Her voice and eye were 
intolerably pleasant. 

Intolerance (intg'lérins). [ad. L. ¢utolerantia 
impatience, unendurableness, f. ztolerdnt-em Ix- 
YVOLERANT: cf. F. 2¢olérance ‘impatiencie’ (Cotgr.).] 
The fact or quality of being intolerant. 

1. The fact or habit of not tolerating or enduring 
{something); inability, or unwillingness, to tolerate 
or endure some particular thing; incapacity of en- 
durance. Const. of. 

1765 Lowrn Lett. to Warburton 62 You, my Lord, is it 
You of all men living, that stand forth to accuse another of 
Intolerance of Opinions! 1844 H. H. Watson Brit. /udia 
I. 237 In his intolerance of supposed official peculation, (he] 
inflicted severe punishment before its justice was undeniably 
established. 1844 Durron Deafness 81 Attended with tin- 
nitus aurium, and great intolerance of sound. ; 

2. spec. Absenee of tolerance for difference of 
opinion or practice, esp. in religious matters ; 
denial of the right to differ; narrow-minded or 
-bigoted opposition to dissent. 
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1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 209 Nothing was wanted 
but the power of carrying the intolerance of the tongue and 
of the pen intoa persecution which would strike at property, 
liberty, and life. 1809-10 CoLrrince Fried (1865) 20 If 
any temptation can provoke a well-regulated temper to in- 
tolerance, it is the shameless assertion, that truth and false- 
hood are indifferent in their own natures. 1838 THiRLWALL 
Greece xxxii. IV, 273 Intolerance, as usual, kept pace with 
superstition and fanaticism. 1857 BuckLe Crvediz. I. iv. 171 
The great antagonist of intolerance is not huntauity, but 
Knowledge. i 

+Into-‘lerancy. 06s. rare. [ad. L. intoler- 
dntia: see prec. and -ANcy.] =prec. 

1623 Cockeran, /nfoterancie, impatiencie. 1768 MVoman 
of Llonor 11. 104 Too supercilious an intolerancy of fools. 
1798 PENNANT //indoostan I. 56 Mahometan persecution and 
intolerancy. 


Intolerant ‘intg-lérant), a. (sb.) [ad. L. zn- 
tolerant-cm, {. in- (IN-3) + folerdnt-em, pr. pple. 
of folerdre to bear, endure, TOLERATE. Cf. F. zn- 
tolérant (1732 Diet. Trév.).] Not tolerant ; want- 
ing in tolerance or toleration. 

1. Not having the habit or capacity of tolerating 
(something); unable, or unwilling, to tolerate or 


endure (something specified). Const. of 

21735 ArputHNot (J.), The powers of human Lodies being 
limited and intolerant of excesses. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 
I. v. 275 At one period aristocracy and government are in- 
tolerant of the poor and of liberty—at another, the populace 
are intolerant of rank asd order. 1874 Symonps SA. /tady 
& Greece (1898) I. i. ¢ We are intolerant of everything that 
is not simple. 1896 Sfectator 31 Oct. 583/1 You... hear 
physicians say that this or that man’s constitution is ‘intol- 
erant’ of this or that drug, intolerant, say, of quinine or iron. 

2. spec. That does not tolerate opinions or piac- 
tices different from one’s own, esp. in religious 
matters ; that denies or refuses to others the right 
to differ or dissent; «disposed to persecute those 


who differ. 

1765 Lowtn Lett. to Warburton 62 Why then am I 
branded, as an intolerant Zealot? 1794 Parey Lzid. (1825) 
Il. 250 The national temper of the Jews was intolerant. 
1849 Macautay //ist. eng. ii. 1.167 The House of Com- 
mons..showed a strong disposition to check the intolerant 
loyalty of the Cavaliers. 1878 Mokvey Crit. tse. Ser. 1. 
Carlyle 200 Holding one or other of 1be rival creeds in its 
most extreme, exclusive and intolerant form. 

B. sé. An intolerant person. 

1765 Lowtu Lett. to Warburton 61 You might as well 
have concluded, that I was a Jew, or a Mahometan, as an 
Intolerant and a Persecutor. 1827 Alackw. Mag. XXII. 
404 They are finished intolerants and exclusionists, 1881 
Paicrave Mis. Zng.159 Rival intolerants eacit ‘gainst other 
flamed. 

Intolerantly (intg-lérantli), adv. [f. pree. + 
-L¥%,) Inanintolerant manner or spirit; without 
tolerance, 

1765 /list. Eur, in Ann, Reg. 4/1 The most intolerantly 
zealous members of the persuasions they respectively belong 
to. 1874 Gro. Exiot College Breakf. I’. in Jubal, etc. 237 
He gave five puffs Intolerantly sceptical, then said [etc.]. 
Mod, We spoke vehemently and intolerantly. 

+Into-lerate, v. nonce-wid. [1x- 3. CEL. cn 
tolerare not to bear, to take ill (Vote Ziron.).] 
trans. Not to tolerate ; to treat with intoleranee. 

1767 CHrsteur. Lett. (1792) IV. 251, I would have all in- 
toleration intolerated in its turn. 

+Intolerating, 2. és. 
ERANT. 

1710 SHAFTESB, Charac, (1737) III. Misc. u. ii, €6 “Whey 
who.. had once eaperienc’d this intolerating Spirit, cou'd 
no longer tolerate on their part. 1777 Rowertson /Jést. 
a mer. \I. vit. 350 Many authors have represented the in- 
tolerating spirit of the Roman Catholic religion, as the 
cause of exterminating the Americans. 1839 J. Rocers 
A ntifopopr. 1. ii. 67 When we conteniplate popery upheld 
by intolerating persecution. 

Intoleration (intglérzifan). rare. [Is-3.] 
Want of toleration ; intolerance. 

1611 FLorio, /usoffortanza, intoleration. 1753 CuEstiRr. 
Lett, (1792) IV. 34 Vhis noise against the Jew bill proceeds 
from narrow mob-spirit of intoleration in religious... matters. 
1861 Muscrave Ly-roads 73 Toshock the mind of humanity 
by siinilar excesses of bigotry and merciless intoleration, 

+Irn-toll. Sc. Ods. [f. In adv. 12 + Youn] 
A payment made to the bailie upon entering intu 
possession of burghal property. Cf. In-renny. 

1872 C. Innes Se. Legal Antig. 91 In our older burgh 
usages, burghal subjects were transferred by the bailie 
taking a penny for in-toll and a penny for out-toll. 

tIntolerous, «. Obs. rare. [f. stem of in- 
toler-able, etc. +-oUs.] Intolerable; insufferable. 

1594 Aegister Statioucrs’ Coup. in N. & Q. 3rd Ser. III, 
3 An excellent newe ballad, declaringe .. the intollerous 
pride nowe-a-daies used. 

Intomb‘e, obs. form of Extomn. 

Intonable (intéwnab’l), a. [f. INtonE v, + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being intoned ; in quot. ap- 
plied to a ‘voiced’ or sonant consonant. 

1864 Max Mitcer Sc. Lag. Ser. u. iii, (1868) 133 The 
letter ‘sh’ as heard in ‘sharp’, and ..‘j’in the French 
‘jamais’; the former inute, the lalter intonable. 

| Intonaco, -ico (int&niko, -iko). ([It. z- 
tonico, formerly also zxtonaco plaster, f. z2tonicare 
to cover with plaster, L. type *éxéunicdre, f. tunica 
coat, Tuntc.] The final coating of plaster spread 
upon a wall or other surface, esp. for fresco painting. 

1806 J. Datcaway Obs. Eny. Archit, 216 Palladio, who .. 
so happily adopted intonaco or plaster. 1855 Brownixc Alen 


{ix- 3.] =InTor- 


INTONATOR. 


& Woum., Old Pict. in Florence xxvi, But are you too fine, 
Taddeo Gaddi, ‘To grant me a taste of your intonaco? | 1883 
C. C. Pernins /tal. Sculpt. 1. iii. 46 nofe, Ugolino’s picture 
+ -Was painted..on the ‘intonaco’, or plaster surface. 

+I-ntonate, v.! Ofs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
tuéonare intr.,to thunder, thunder forth, f. 7#z- (Ix-%) 
+ ¢onare to thunder.] ¢raxzs. ‘Yo thunder forth; 
to utter with a loud voice like thunder. 

1626 Doxne Serm, xlvi. 467 God intimates, Ged intermi- 
nates, God intonates with sucha vehemency. .‘ Earth, earth, 
earth, heare the Word of the Lord’. 1739S. Harris 537/CA. 
Isaiah App. 262 So then, the great teteAcozat shall be in- 
tonated by the general Voice of the whole Host of Heaven. 

Intonate (intoneit), v.2 [f. ppl. stem of med. 
L. tnfondre = It. intonare, ¥. entonner, f. in-, ¥F. 
en- (IN- *) + ¢onus. F. ton Tore.) 

1. trans. Yo recite in a singing voice; to INTONE. 
_ 1795 Roscoe Lorenzo (1796) Il. 270 Savonarola .. intonat- 
ing with a tremendous voice, the psalm “Z.xvurgat Deus. 
1858 De Quincey Th. Grk. Trag. Wks. IX. 74 The recita- 
tion... was undoubtedly much inore sustained, and intonated 
with a slow and measured stateliness. 1864 Sir I, Pat. 
GRAVE Norm, § Eng. U1. 631 As little intelligible to his 
auditors, as if Caedmon .. were to intonate his glee at an 
oratorio in Hanover Square. : 

2. To utter or pronounce with a particular tone ; 
to give a specified or indicated intonation to. 

1823 New JJonthly Mag. VIII. 18 ‘Thus’ is intonated 
comparatively high. 1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 589 ‘The 
lialian naturally intonates his language with greater 
violence, and change of tone and emphasis. than an English- 
man does, 1867 Macrarren Harmony i. 7 The Eastern 
and Southern nations. .habitually intonate smaller musical 
intervals than seniitones. ‘ 

3. Phonetics. ‘To emit or pronounce with sonant 
vibration; té ‘voice’. sare. 

1875 Witney Life Lang. iv. 66 The /sels the tip of the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth, but leaves the sides 
open for the free escape of the intonated breath. 

Intonation ! (intonéifan).  [n. of action from 
med.L. ¢xtondre to Intone: cf. F. tutonation 
(14th c. in Godef. CompZ).] 

l. In Church Afusic. Yhe opening phrase of a 
plain-song melody, preceding the Reciting-note, 
aud usually sung either by the priest alone, or by 
one or a few of the choristers; the recitation of 
this. In quot. 1620 fig. 

16z0 Brent tr. Sarpi's //ist. Counc. Trent (1676) 673 It 
was replyed that he might have suffered others to make the 
inlonation, and not to have heen the Author himself of that 
prejudice. 1696 Pantiirs ted. 5), /7fonation, the giving ihe 
‘Tune or Key by the Chanter to the rest of the Quire. 1852 
Hook Ch. Dict. (1871) 399 Intonation is, properly speaking, 
therecitation by thechanter..of the commencing words of the 
psalm or hyinn, before thechoir begins. 1880 W. S. Rockstro 
in Grove Dict. Wis. 11.12 Some of the most important Intona- 
tions in general use are those proper to the Gregorian 
Tones, /éfd., Handel, in ‘The Lord gave the word’, from 
“The Messiah’, uses the Intonation of the First Tone, 
transposed a fourth higher, with wonderful effect. ; 

2. ‘Yhe action of intoning, or reciting in a sing- 
ing voice: esp. the musical recitation of psalms, 
prayers, etc. in a liturgy, usually in monotone. 

1788 Gipson Deel, § F. xiviii, The conspirators. .expected, 
as the signal of murder, the intonation of the first psalm by 
the emperor himsclf. 1794 Matuias Prrs. Lit, (1798) 233 
Her bolder notes the willing muse should swell In lyrick 
intonation grave and deep. 1795 Mason Ch. J/us. ii. 90 
These were all sung not merely in simple intonation or 
chaunt, but in this mode of figurate discant. 1862 F. Hac. 
LVindu Philos. Syst. 68 The recitation and intonation of 
hymns of praise from the Veda. 

3. ‘he utterance or production (by the voice, or 
an instrument, etc.) of musical tones: in reference 
to manner or style, esp. to exactitude of pitch or 
relation to the key or harmony. 

_ fixed intonation, that of instruments, such as keyboard 
instruments, in which the pitch of each note is fixed, not 
variable at the will of the performer. 

_ 1776 Burney fist. A/us, 1. Pref. rg The Organ .. has 
it no imperfections? Yes. It wants expression and a 
more perfect intonation. 1845 E. Hotmes .Wozart 104 She 
has a beautiful voice—neither strong nor weak, but very 
pure and good in the intonation, 1874 Symonps S/. /taly 
4 Greece (1898) I. xiv. 294 A most extraordinary soprano .. 
and true to the least shade in intonation. 1878 Groze's 
Dret. Aus. 1. 459 On instruments of fixed intonation Cx = 
Dj [etc]. 

atirib, 1852 SEIDEL Organ 137 To set a pipe right again 
which las been bent,..use an intonation-iron. i 

4. Manner of utterance of the tones of the voice 
in speaking ; modulation of the voice; accent. 

179t Newre Tour Eng. 4: Scot. 201 The people of Inver- 
ness..are not only free froin that unfortunate intonation of 
Aberdeenshire .. but speak the English language with 
greater purity than they do in any other part in Scotland. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1, ii, There was a marked distinc: 
tion in the intonation, the accent, the modulation of 
voice. 1873 Brack /’x. Thule (1874) 4 That peculiar and 
pleasant intonation that marks the speech of tlhe Hebridean 
who has been taught English in the schools. 

Intona‘tion =. rare—°. [n. of action from 
InTonAtTe v.!] A thundering ; a roaring or rum- 


bling as of thunder. R 
2658 Piitirs, /afonation, a thundering or making a 
terrible noise. 1755 in JoHNSON. 1855 Mayne Lafos. 
ZLex., Term applied to the gurgling noise produced by the 
movement of flatus in the bowels: intonation. | 
Intonator (i‘ntonZitar), [agent-n. in L. form 
from zxfondre to INTONE.] A monochord for the 


INTONE. 


study of musical intervals, furnished with a diagram 
indicating the divisions of the string necessary for 
the production of the notes of the scale in exact in- 
tonation. 

1875 Staixer & Barrert Dict. Adns. Terms, Intonator, 
a monochord, or single string stretched across a flut sound- 
board. 

Intone ‘intown), v. Also 5-6, 9 entone [ad. 
med. L. 7afond-re to intone ; in form enfone, prob. 
immed. a. OF. enfoner (13th c.).] 

1. ¢rans. To utter in musical tones; to sing, 
chant; sfec. To recite in a singing voice \esp. a 
psalin, prayer, ctc. in a liturgy); usually to recite 
in monotone, 

1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1v 1498 Now may thou entone 
a_mery songe. /éid. 1620 Ientone sum ermonye. 1513 
Douctas E ners Vit. xii. 5 Se Musiy now.. Entone [ed. 1555 
intone] my sang, and tillendytineleyr. 1805 SouTHEY Maeloc 
uv, No choristers the funeral dirge intoned. 1833 Mrs. 

Srownine Prometh. Bd. Poet. Wks. 1850 1. 158 All the 
mortal nations .. Area dirge entoning. 1853 Cpt. Wisk- 
Man &ss. 111, 84 The canons hastened .. to the crowded 
cathedral, to intone the usual song of praise. 1868 Mu.- 
MAN St. Panls i, 12 The Clergy began to intone their 
Litany. 

b. absol. or rntr. 

1849 Blackiv. Mog. LXV. 681 [They] join in the most 
wonderful responses, in a set key, which they call entoning, 
1870 Dickexs £. Drood iv, He has even tried the experi- 
ment of slightly intoning in his pulpit. 1886 Besant 
Childr, Gibeon 1. x, 1 can intone of course, but I cannot 
sing. 

2. To sing the opening phrase of a plain-song 
melody at the beyinning of a chant, canticle, etc., 
usually as a solo or semichorns : see INTONATION 1 1. 

1880 W. S. Rockstxoin Grove Dict, dus. 11. 12 /ntourng, 
the practice of singing the opening pliraseofa Psalm,Canticle, 
or other piece of Ecclesiastical Music, not in full chorus, 
but as a solo or senti-choius, assigned either to a single 
Priest, or to one, two, or four leading Choristers. /6r/. 
15 ‘I'he first clause (of the Introit] is intoned when the Cele- 
brant approaches the Altar, by one, two, or four Choristers, 
according to the solemnity of the Festival: wbich done, the 
strain is taken up by the full Choir. 

3. To nutter with a particular tone or intonation: 
=InTonATE v.2 2. 

1850 Marsu /ng. Lang. xiii. 292 A clear, appropriate 
and properly intoned and emphasized pronunciation, in 
reading aloud, is one of the rarest as well as most desirable 
of social accomplishments. 1866 Encet Vat. A/ys. it. 27 
With some uncivilized nations the ear is so little cultivated 
that the intervals are very rudely and indistinctly intoned. 

4. rntr. To utter tones, as in singing or speaking ; 
‘to make a slow protracted noise’ (J... 

1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 253 So swells each wind-pipe; Ass 
intones to Ass; Harmonic twang! of leather, horn, and 
brass, 

5. fig. (trans.) To imbue with a particular tone 
of feeling; to tone. rare. 

1883 Maups.ey Body & Till w. iv. 156 Every one is 
penetrated and intoned, so to speak, by the social atmo- 
sphere of the particular medium in which hie lives. 

Hence Into-ned /f/. a.; Into-ning vt/. sb. and 


ppl. a. 


185q Mirsianx Lat. Chr. vin. v. 361 His was not .. the 
richly-intoned voice swelling the full harmony of the choir. 
1863 Ovipa //edd in Bondage (1870) 2, We had prayers at 
eight, whicb he read in a style of intoning peculiar to him- 
self, 1900 IHest. Gaz. 13 Feb. 2/1 No hush of a church 
listening to some intoning clergyman could have been 
greater. 

Into'ne, 54. [f. Inroxe w.] 

+1. Something intoned; a song or chant. Obs. 

2@1§50 in Dunhar's Poems (1393) 324 The potent Prince 
..is, of angellis with asweit intone, Borne of the most chest 
Virgyn Mary bricht. : . 

2. The action of intoning; the tone of voice used 
in intoning. 

1886 N. Sueprarn Before an Andience v. 67 The intone is 
easier to speak and easier to be heard. But it is equally 
natural for us to fall into the intone as a habit witbout 
reference to the contingency. 

Intonement ‘intévnmént). rare. Also en-. 
[f. InTONE v. + -MENT.] The action of intoning ; 
intonation ; chanting. 

1849-53 Rock Ch. of Fathers IV. xii. 137 Each took his 
own side of the choir for the entonement of the antiphons. 
1857 Chamdb. Frail. VII. 48 Where hymns were said In 
musical intonements and rich chimes. 

Intoner (intdvnar). [fasprec.+-ER1.] One 
who intones. 

1865 Yestimonial, In addition to his other eminent 
qualifications, he is musical and a practised intoner. 1890 
Pall Alali G, 23 Oct. 4/2 When the celebrated assault case 
between the intoners and sayers of the Litany was before 
the Westminster police-court. 1900 Daily Chron. 25 June 3/3 
As an intoner be [Tom Stevens] was more appreciated, and 
was said to get the phrase ‘caterpillars innumerable ’ into 
a single syllable. 

In-too:thed, a. [Iv adv. 13.] 
teeth directed or growing inward. 

1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI1. 915 A miserable, gaunt, in- 
toothed, haif-penny-a-day ghowl. 

+Into-piaried, /f/. a. Obs. rare. [f. Iy- 2 

+ L. /opiaria ornamental gardening, /oprartum 
topiary-work + -ED1.] Omamentally planted and 


arranged. 
1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 67 Conuenyent garden pots 
in the whicb in stead of growing plantes, euerie one was 


Having the 
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golde fetc.]., ; 

Intorsion ‘intg-ifan). (a. F. rvforston, ad. L. 
tnlortion-em, n. of action f. wtorguere: see INTORT 
v.] The action of twisting; sféc. in Sot, the 
twisting of the stem of a plant. 

1769 J. Ler /atrod, Lot. wi. xiv. (1765) 202 Intorsion, 
Winding, is the Flexion or Bending of any art of a Plant 
towards one Side. 1794 Martyvs Aoussean’s Bot, xxxi. 
485 The intorsion or manner of bending in the stems. 1855 
in Mavne Axpos. Lex. 1887 Syd. Suc. Lev, Intorsron, 
applied By Linn:cus to the phenomenon presented by certain 
plants which twine around a suppurt by means of their 
flexible stalks. 

+I-ntort, 54. Obs. [f. 1. zxtort-us twisted : 
sce next.] A pipe or tube twisted in circles. 

1657 ‘Tostinson Aenonu's Disp. 678 A VPipe..with turning 
gytes like a Serpent, whence called an Intort. 

tIntort, pf/.a. Obs. rare. fad. L. tntort-ns, 
pa. pple. of zzlorguére: see next.] Twisted or 
thrust in. 

1420 Pallad. on Fushi. 344 Setie hem transuerse, oon 
side intort the grounde [wf /atus .. srgainr in terra). 

Intort intguit!, 7. Now rare. [f. L. intort-, 
ppl. stem of zzlorgicre, {, 1n- ‘IN- 2) + lorguére to 
twist.) ¢ranzs. To twist or curl inwards. Verh, 
only in the pa. pple. Into rted, twisted or curled 
inwards; twisted, wreathed, involved. 474. and fig. 

1615 Crookr Rody of Mun 244 The vessels of seede..are 
writhen and intorted with wonderfull art, and implicated or 
foulded vp in many boughts and circumuolutions, 1616-61 
Hotvpay Persius 324 The truth Of thy rule well apply'd,.. 
Shew’'d me intorted manners. 1633 1. Apams £2. 2 Peter 
iii. 3 ‘Ihe secrets of God's providence are curled and in- 
torted, we cannot unfold them. 1657 Tomtinson Nenon’s 
Disp. 503 Rowls intorted like ropes. 1725 Pore Osdyss. i. 
555 With reverend hand the king presents the gold, Which 
round the intorted horns the gilder roll’d. 1839 .Vew 
Adonthly Mag. LV IL. 32 Mow tedious then was the sur- 
plusage of awkward and intorted phrases! 1892 StuveEn- 
son & L. Osuovrnn Wrecker 208 The loose topsail .. 
swayed and sung in the declining wind, a raffle of intorted 
cordage. : 

Intortell, -tle, var. Exrorti.e @., to entwine. 

+Into’rtillage. Obs. rare—'. [ad. F. entor- 
tillage: see \:NTORTILL and -aGr.] An involved 
intertwisting. 

1809 Corenipce Let. (Sotheby's Catal. 1-4 Dec. 1896, 28), 
‘The Friend” .. is partly chargeable with ., an intortillage 
or intertwisting both of the thoughts and sentences. 

t+tIntortive, a. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. rntort., 
ppl. stem of ttorguére + -IVE.] Of intorted or 
twisted nature; in quot. fiy. 

1560 Rottann Crt, lMenns n. 63 Bandownit with baill and 
full of brukilnes, With diuers fahis and wordis Intortiue. 

|| In toto: see In Lat. prep. 

+Intow'er, v. Obs. rave. Alsozen-. [In-%.] 
frans, Yo confine or imprison in a tower. ence 
Intow'ering 7/, sé. 

1sgz2 Warner Al. Lng. vite xl. '1612) 195 Veat was he 
taken and in-tow'rd, and lost his head for this. a@ 1649 
Drumm, of Hawtn. Alas. Object, Wks. (1711) 214 The 
entowering of Henry the VI. 1649 TEvetyn Asem. (1857) 
II]. 42 The unexpected surprisal and intowering of John 
Lilburne, proclaiming him traitor. 

I-n-tow:n. Sc. [f Is adv. + Town.] =INFIetp. 
Chiefly attr7b., as inlown pasture; intown mul- 
ture -= INSCCKEN multure; intown weed, ‘a 
weed common in pastures, an annnal weed’ (Jam. 
I8So. 

1538 -lderd. Reg. V. 16 Jain.) Ane pleucht of the intowne 
of Ardlayr. 1812 J. Hexnerson Agric. Surv. Sutherl, 
vi. 62 ‘Ihe milk cows are fed on the s#-tozw pasture, unul 
the farmer removes them .. to distant shealings. 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Midi. xiii. note, The lock and gowpen, or small 
quantity and handful, payable in thirlage cases, as intown 
multure. 1820 — J/onast. xiii, The cultivators of each 
barony or regality..in Scotland, are obliged to bring their 
corn to be grinded at the mill of the territory, for which 
they pay a heavy charge, called the ‘ intown multures’. 

Into-xicable, «. rare. [f. L. ttoxica-re to 
INTOXICATE +-ABLE.] Liable to be intoxicated. 

@ 1734 Nortu Exam. u. iv. § 156 (1740) 314 The People not 
so intoxicahle as to fall in with their brutal Assistance. 

Intoxicant (intg:ksikant), @.andsé. [ad. med. 
L. éntoxtcint-em, pr. pple. of inloxicare to INTOXI- 
CATE: see -ANT.] 

A. adj. Intoxicating. 

1882 ‘Trace Slerve vi. 89 Written, .. we can clearly see, 
under the full intoxicant effect which a bewildering succes- 
sion of new sigbts and sounds will produce. 

B. sé. An intoxicating substance or liquor. 

1863 Glasgow Morn. Frnl.28 Apr., Eigbt o’clock morn- 
ing is early enough to begin drinking or selling intoxicants. 
1874 CarPeNTeR Ment, Phys. u. xvii, (1879) 643 A some- 
what similar experience from another intoxicant, is recorded 
of himself by Dr. Laycock. 1883 C. J. Witts Mod. Persia 
316 The habit of indulging in intoxicants. 

Intoxicate (intg:kstket), Af/. a. (s6.) Also § 
en-. fad. med.L. ifoxical-ws, pa. pple. of zn- 
loxicare: seenext. In later use treated as shortened 
form of ntoxicated.} 

+1. a. Impregnated, steeped in, or smeared with 


poison; rendered poisonous; empoisoned. Os. 
1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy wi. xxiv. (MS. Podl. 230) 
If. 119/2 An arwe The hede of wiche wt venym was enoint 
Intoxycat at tbe square poynt. 1494 Fapyan Chron. vt. clxv. 
| 160 He toke a pocionof a physycion.. whiche was intoxicat, 


INTOXICATED. 


' of pure glasse.. intopiaried boxe the rootes and stalkes of | by meane of whicl: venemous pocion, he dyed shortlye after, 


1567 Satir, Poems Keform. xi. 34 Yo sla with dart lutoxicat. 

1632 1. L. Womens Kights 350 10 drinke vp the said dritke 

so intoxicate. 1637 Gittesiin Ang. Pop. Cerem. Ep. A iv, 

Simple ones..doe sncke from the intoxicate dugs of Con- 

formity, the foster-nilke which makes thent grow in Enor. 
+b. Poisoned; killed by poison. Ods. 

1471 Rtpcev Comp. Aleh. an. ix. in Ashm. (16¢2) 141 But 
no uran shall be by hyt mtoaycate, Afier the tyme yt ys 
into Medycyne Elevate. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Afet. x1. 
xxii, The fayre Esperie .. was by a venemous serpente 
pricked on the foot. She was entoxicat and enpoysoned in 
suche wyse that she felle doun decd. 1555 Even Decades 
325, In_ such sorte qualyfyinge the maliciousnesse therof 
poison}, that none shall therby bee intoxicule. 1607 Tor. 
SELL Fours. Beasts (1658) 198 It is also guod against those 
that are inioxicate with poison. 

+c. Ot a disease, ctc.: Caused by poison. Obs. 

1607 Torsert fours Seasts (1658) 204 The bloud being 
dryed and decocted with marrow, is good against all in- 
toxicate passions. 

2. Inebriated: = INTOXICATED 2. 

1581 J. Bett //addon's Answv, Osor, 188 1n that blynde 
denne of yonr intoxicate braynes, 1601 Hottaxn Pliny 
I. 135 His head was intoaicate with the strong sauor of the 
incense,. .and so leing beside himself, wist not what he did. 
16r0 Be. Hate Apol, Brownists 39 Drunk and intoxicate 
with the Whores cuppe. 1845 Ilirst Com, Mammoth, etc. 
164 L.ike one intoxicate with scents. 

3. fig. = INTOXICATED 3. 

c1goo Mrrsar Jevred/ in faramonrs, With tressone so 
intoxicait Are mennis mowthis at all ouris, 1531 Frit 
Judgm, Pracy (1829) 247 Vlieir mind is so intoxicate, that 
there is nothing but they will note it with a black coal. 
1671 Mitton /’. &. iv. 328 Deep versed in books and shallow 
in himself, Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, And trifles 
for choice matters, worth a sponge. 1805 Worvsw. /'relude 
xu. 29 The mind intoxicate With present objects. 1879 
J. Voonustre cidcestis 22 Such sun and air make me in- 
toxicate With a strange passion. 

B. sb, One who is intoxicated or inebriated. 

1760 H. Wa.poir Corr. (1837) Il. 33 The fair intoxicate 
turned round and cried, ‘1 am laughed at !—Who is it?’ 

Intoxicate (inteksike't,, v. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. svefoatcdre, f. 12- Is- 2) + loxtcare to smear 
with poison. f. foxicem = Gr, Tofiecv poison. ] 

+1. ¢rans. To poison. Obs. 

1530 Patscn. 592/2, 1 intexycat, I poyson with venyme. 
1537 Latimer Serm. bef. Convoc. 9 June an. 1536 Avb, 
Meate I say, and not poyson. ‘This dothe intoaicale and 
slee the eater, that fedeth and nowysheth him. 1584 R. 
Scot Pirscow. Wortcher. im. iil, (1886) 34 He [the devil}, 
supplieth their wants of powders and roots to intoxicate 
withall, 1€84 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. Vi. 206 1f one be 
intoaicated with a poisonous Animal. ; 

2. ‘To stupefy, render unconscious or delirious, 
to madden or deprive of the ordinary use of the 
senses or reason, with a drug or alcoholic liquor ; 
to inebriate, make drunk. 

1598 Haxctvr Joy. I. 97 It. .goeth downe very pleasantly, 
intoxicating weake braines. 1613 Purcnas Prigrimage 
(1614) 830 They intoxicate the fish with a strong sented 
wood called Ayaw, wherehy they easily take them on the 
top of the water. 1635 Swan Spec. As. vi. § 2 (1643) 215, 
Ic filleth and intoxicateth the brain, as wine doth. 1693 
Luttren. Bricf Kel. (1857) 111. go, 2 or 3 men .. forced 
a potion down his mouth, which intoxicated him. 1775 
Boswete Let. 12 Aug., I run wild but did not get ance 
1 was however intoxicated and very ill next day. «a 1803 
Sir Lygh le Blond viit in Child Ballads nt, lix 1. (1885) 
47/1 He intoxicate the Ieper-man, With liquors very sweet. 
1894 A. Roserison Nuggets, etc. 87 His mind and tongue 
were sober, but his legs were intoxicated. 

b. aésol. To cause or produce intoxication. 

1687 A. Lovente tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 277 They put 
Lime to it to make it intoxicate. 1746 Derkecey 2nd Let, 
Tur-water § 9 Cordials, which heat and intoxicate. 1811 
A. T. Tuomson Lomdé. Disp. (1818) 414 When new it is 
flatulent, debilitating, and purgative, and intoxicates sooner 
than old wine. 

3. fig. +a. To ‘poison’; to corrupt mcrally or 
spiritually. Ods. 

@ 1529 SkELTON Col. Clout 704 Suche maner of sysmatykes 
And balfe heretykes..That wolde intoxicate,.. That wolde 
contaminate .. The Church's hygh estates. 1680 Bunyan 
3Mr, Badman Wks. 1767 1. 738 ‘They are intoxicated with 
the deadly poison of sin. 1860 Pusey Asn. Proph. 421 The 
woe falls on all, who in any way intoxicate others with 
flattering words or feigned affection, mixing poisun under 
things pleasant, to bring them to shame. 

b. To stupefy or excite as with a dng or alco- 
holic liquor; to render unsteady or delirious in 
mind or feelings; to excite or exhilarate Leyond 


self-control. 

1g91 Sytvester Da Bartas 1. i. 663 With grace of 
Princes, with their pomp, and State, Ambitious Spirits he 
doth intoxicate. 1640-4 Cuas. I in Rushw. Hisé. Coll. 1. 
(1692) I. 732 So new a Power will undoubtedly intoxicate 
Persons who were not born to it. _@1680 Butter Kem. 
(1759) I. 242 Authority intoxicates.. The Fumes of it invade 
the Brain, And make Men giddy, proud, and vain. @1716 
Soutn (J. s.v. S/uf7fy), The fumes of his passion do as really 
intoxicate his discerning faculty, as the fumes of drink dis- 
compose and stupify the brain, 1718 /reethinker No. 87 
? 10 It too often happens, that a Man. .is..intoxicated with 
Pride and Self-Conceit. 1863 Mrs. OtipHanr Salem Ch, 
vi. 100 Those smiles .. which intoxicated for the moment 
every man on whom they fell. 

Hence Into-xicating 74/. sh. 

1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 138 Imployed chiefly 
for intoxicating of Birds and Fish. 

Into‘xicated, //. ¢. [f. prec. +-ED!.] 

+1. Imbued with poison; poisoned. Oés. 

1558 Warpe tr. A/ezs’ Secr. (1568! 20a, If a man be ... 


INTOXICATEDLY. 


hurte with anie intoxicated weapon, ye must wryng wel the 
bloud out of the wounde. 1610 R. Assot Old IWuy 9 To 
Suger the brims of their intoxicated Cups, that men the 
more greedily.. may drinke those venimous potions. 1636 
Bratuwait Lives Rom. Entp. 291 By an intoxicated medi- 
cine..he suddenly dyed at Mantua, : 

2. Sinpefied or having the brain affected with a 
drug or alcoholic liquor; inebriated, drunk. 

3576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 290 Some so full of wine, 
and intoxicated with Bacchus berries. 1607 E. GRIMSTONE 
tr. Goulart’s Mem, Hist. 311 Being at table in his lodging, 
and his head some-what intoxicated, he spake so rudely of 
the Pope..that be was arrested. 1802 SuRKx Splendid 
Misery U1, 31 [Lying] in a state of intoxicated insensibility. 
31860 ‘I'ynpatt Glac, 1. iii. 31 A guide, who, though partly 
intoxicated, did his duty well. 

3. fig. Excited or roused in mind as if with 
alcoholic liquor; inebriated. 

3692 Drvpen St. Euremont's Ess. 296 When a Man 
intoxicated with reading, makes his first Step in the World, 
‘tis usually a false one. 19770 Funins Lett, xxxix, 202 
Intoxicated with pleasure. 1798 WasHincton Lefts. Writ. 
1893 XIV. 22, I cannot believe .. that the Directory of 
France, intoxicated and abandoned as it is, will have the 
folly to invade our territorial rights. @ 1890 J. Brown 
Serm, (1892) 224 Men lony held in spiritual slavery began 
to breathe and to be intoxicated with the air of freedom. 

Hence Into‘xicatedly adv., in an intoxicated 
manner; like one who is intoxicated. 

1883 Miss Broucuton Sedinda IIL. ut. viii. 46 He rows 
slowly on in a dream, his eyes inloxicatedly watching that 
pendent hand. 

Into xicating, ///. <. 
That intoxicates: see the vb. 
1634 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 40 Hemlock, which 
he said was of a most venomous, somnifying, stupifying, 
and inloxicating quality. 1645 Mitton Yetrach, Wks. 
(1851) 196 (Deut, xxiv. 1, 2) Men might .. live happily and 
healthfully, without the use of those intoxicating licors. 
2748 SMotcett Kod. Kand. vi. (1804) 22 An intoxicating 
piece of good fortune. 1848 A. Top Disc. 102 Beware of 
the intoxicating cup. 1894 Sir E. Suctivan Homan 115 
Of all the good gifts .. the love of woman has been the 
inost delicious, the most intoxicating, and even the least 

deceitful, 

Hence Into-xicatingly adv. 

1892 Sat, Rev. 30 July 3127/1 They wil! drink deeply, 
intoxicatingly, of the Pierian streams. 

Intoxication (intgksiké'fan). Also 5 en-. 
{n. of action f, InvoxicaTe v.; cf. F. z7doxicalion 
(1408 in Hatz.-Darm.), in sense 1.] 

1. The action of poisoning; administration of 
poison; killing by poison; the state of being 
poisoned ; an instance of this. O6s. exc. Med. 

1948 Hatt Chron., 3 Rich. [11 (1809) 407 Either by.. 
pensyvenes of hearte, or by intoxicacion of poison .. within 
a few daies the Quene departed oute of this transitorie lyfe. 
1607 Torsett Four-/, Beasts 11658) 103 His bloud .. being 
drunk in Wine, it is good against poisoned wounds and all 
intoxications, 1842 E. P. Davis in Med, News 1, 310 
(Cent.) It has been supposed that only in the case of shiaded 
surfaces could intoxication with solutions [of corrosive subli- 
mate} of 1 to 1000 and x to 2000 occur. 1896 dddbutt's 
Syst. Med. 1.720 ‘The palsy which occasionally appears in 
or after enteric fever is..due to diphtheria intoxication. 

attrib, 1897 Adibutt's Syst. Med. \1. 949 Schweinitz 
maintains that it is an intoxication-amblyopia similar to 
that caused by tobacco, 1898 P. Manson /70f. Diseases 
Introd. 34 There is a class of intoxication diseases which 
depend on toxins generated by germs whose habitat is the 
soil, water, or other external media. 

2. The action of rendering stupid, insensible, or 
disordered in intellect, with a drug or alcoholic 
liquor; the making drunk or inebriated; the con- 
dition of being so stupefied or disordered. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u. vi. r1o1 The prevalent 
intoxication is from the spirits of drink dispersed into the 
veynes and arteries, 1780 Bentuam Princ. Legisi. xiii. 
§ 4 The English law does not admit intoxication as a 
ground of excuse. 1817 Miss Mitrorp in L'Estrange Life 
(1870) II. i. 2 He [Coleridge] had for some time relinquished 
his English mode of intoxication hy brandy and water for 
the Turkish fashion of intoxication by opium. 1875 Jowe?rt 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 34 In Sparta .. any one found in a state of 
intoxication is severely punished. 

b. Intoxicating quality. rare. 

1674 Ir. Martiniere’s Voy. N. Countries 32 A certain grain 
which gives it [strong water] the same strength and intoxica- 
tion as ours. ; wie 

ec. concr. An intoxicating draught. rare. 

1799 E. Kinc Munim. Antiqua |. Pref. 19 Proudly quaff- 
ing a vile intoxication from the excavated skull of his 
enemy. Pe 

3. fig. +a. The ‘ poisoning’ of the moral or mental 
faculties ; a causc or occasion of this. Ods. 

1494 Fasyan Chvox. vu. 551 The..insypient drynkyth the 
swete and delycious wordis vnauysydly, and perceyuyth not 
entoxycacion whicbe they ben myngyd or myste with. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. ll. xxv. § 15 Whatsoever know- 
ledge reason cannot at all worke upon and conuert, is a 
meere inloxication and indangereth a dissolution of the 
minde and understanding. 1660 Eng. Monarchy freest 
State in World 11 Being extricated and quitted from the 
poysonous intoxications of some very viperous Spirits. 1728 
Morcan Algiers 1. Pref. 5 They are prejudiced, even to 
intoxication, against the whole world besides. 

b. The action or power of exhilarating or highly 
exciting the mind; elation or excitement beyond 
the bounds of sobriety. 

1732 ADDISON Sfect. No. 353 P 35 That secret Intoxication 
of Pleasure. 1752 Younc @rothers u. i. 17 He's ever 
warbling nonsense in her ear With all the intoxication of 
oe 17 Burne Regic. Peace 1. Wks. VIII. 104 This 

OL. V. 


[f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
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plan of empire was nol taken up in the first intoxication of 
unexpected success .. it was projected. 1835 THIRLWALL 
Greece 1. vi. 194 The intoxication of wealth and power, in 
which men forget their weakness and mortality. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 279 He is going out of his mind in the first 
intoxication of a great thought. 

Intoxicative (intgksikeitiv), 2. rare. [f. as 
INTOXICATE v, + -1VE.] 

1, Tending to intoxicate ; + poisonous; inebriat- 
ing. 

1632 I. L. Womens Rights 350 A cerlaine drinke. .mixed 
and compounded with powders and intoxicatiue spices. 
19797 London Art of Cookery 216 Malt is a wholesome nu- 
tritious grain... but by no means intoxicative, except used 
in very lurge quantities. 

2. Pertaining to or characteristic of intoxication. 

1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1.879 The sterile products of 
choleraic cultures administered to a guinea-pig will cause 
distinct intoxicative symptoms, 

Into‘xicator. vac. [agent-n. from Inroxt- 
CATE.} One who intoxicates; +a poisoner. 

1744 Lewts /’ecocke 242 That most impious intoxicator, who 
had imbibed the poison of perfidiousness. 1830 Fraser's 
Mag. 1. 209 Our friend the Intoxicator is an Irishman. 


Intra- (intra), prefix, repr. L. z/rd ‘on the 
inside, within’, used in numerous recent formations, 
chiefly adjectival. This use of 7/ra- does not 
occur in classical L., and only a few examples 
appear in late and med.L. But it is largely used 
in modern times, esp. in biological terms, where 
it is often naturally opposed to Exrra-. It is some- 
times confused with INTER-. 

1. In adjectives (properly, and most frequently, 
of Latin origin) in which it stands in prepositional 
relation to the sb. implied in the second element. 

Intra-abdo'minal, sitnated or occurring within 
theabdomen. Intra-acinous (-2c’sinas), occurring 
within an acinus or racemose gland, Intra-alve‘o- 
lar, occurring within the alveoli or air-cells of the 
lungs. Intra-arte‘rial, occurring within an artery. 
Intrabranchial (-breenkial), situated within the 
branchiz or gills. Intrabronchial (-brgnkial), 
occurring within the bronchi. Intrabu‘ecal [L. 
bucca cheek], situated within or on the inside of 
the cheek. Intracali-cular, sitnated within the 
calicle of a polyp. Intracano:nical, relating to 
what is included in the canon of Scripture. Intra- 
capsular, situated or occurring within a capsule, 
or within the capsular ligament of a joint. Intra- 
cardiac, -ca‘rdial [Gr. «apdia heart], situated or 
occurring within the heart (= ENDOCARDIAL a). 
Intraca'rpellary /o/., situated within a carpel ; 
also (erron.) betwcen or among carpels (properly 
tntercarpellary). Intracartilaginous (-z'dzinas), 
situated or occurring within the substance of carti- 
lage. Intraca‘vital, occurring within the cavities, 
e.g. of thestem of a plant. Intrace‘llular /7o/., 
situated or occurring within the substance of a cell 
(as digestion in Protozoa); hence Intrace‘llularly 
adv, Intracephalic (-s/falik) [Gr. eepady head], 
situated or occurring within the head. Intrace:re- 
bral, situated or occurring within the cerebram or 
brain (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887). Intracloacal (-klo,- 
ékal), situated within the cloaca. Intracwlomic 
(-stlp-mik), situated within the celome. Intra- 
contine’ntal, situated within, or in the interior of, 
a continent. Intracorpo‘real, situated or occur- 
ring within the body. Intracorpu‘scular, occur- 
ring within corpuscles (e.g. those of the blood). 
Intraco'smical, existing within the cosmos or 
universe. Intracystic (-si'stik), occurring within 
acyst. Intradivi‘sional, done within a division. 
Intra-ecclesia‘stical, existing or occurring within 
achurch. Intra-epithe'lial, situated within the 
substance of the epithelium. Intragy-ral (-d3aie"- 
ral), situated within a gyrus or convolution of the 
brain. Intrahepa‘tic [Gr. #zap liver], situated 
or occurring within the substance of the liver. 
Intra-impe‘rial, carried on within the (British) 
Empire. Intrala‘mellar, situated within the 
lamellz, e.g. of the ‘gills’ of a fungus. Intra- 
laryngeal (-lari‘nd3z7al), situated or performed 
within the larynx ; hence Intralary'ngeally adv. 
Intraligame‘ntous, occurring within the sub- 
stance of a ligament. Intralo‘cular, situated 
within the loculi or chambers of some structure. 
Intralo'gical, within the boundaries of logic. 
Intramandi‘bular, situated within the mandible. 
Intrama‘rginal, situated on the inner side of the 
margin, e.g. of a leaf. Intrama‘trical Bo/., 
situated or growing within a matrix, as a parasitic 
plant; hence Intrama'trically adv. Intrame’- 
dullary [see MEDULLA], situated within the sub- 
stance of the spinal cord, or of the medulla ob- 
longata (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Intrame’mbranous, 
‘within the substance of a membrane, or en- 
closed by membrane’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) In- 
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trameningeal (-mzni‘ndz/4l), situated or occur- 
ring within the investing membranes of the brain. 
Intramercwu'rial, -ian As/rom., situated within 
the orbit of Mercury. Intrametropo‘litan, situ- 
ated within the metropolitan boundary. Intra- 
montane, situated within a mountain. Intra- 
mu‘scular, situated or taking place within the 
substance of a muscle. Intrana‘sal, situated or 
occurring within the nose. Intranu‘clear, situ- 
ated within the nucleus of a cell, Intra-o'ral 
[L. ds, dv- mouth], situated within the mouth. 
Intra-o'rbital, situated or occurring within the 
orbit of the eye. Intra-o’sseous [L. os, o5s- 
bone], situated within the substance of a bone; 
also Intra-o’steal [Gr. doréov bone], in same 
sense. Intra-o'val [L. dvum egg], taking place 
within the egg. Intra-ova‘rian, contained or 
remaining in the ovary. Intraparace‘’ntral, 
situated within the paracentral convolution of the 
brain. Intraparasi‘tic, existing in the substance 
ofa parasitic organism. Intraparo‘chial, existing 
or occurring within a parish. Intrape‘lvic, situated 
or occurring within the pelvis. Intraperica'r- 
diac, -al, situated within the pericardinm, In- 
traperitone‘al, situated or taking place within 
the cavity of the peritoneum; hence Intraperi- 
tone‘ally adv. Intraphiloso‘phic, that is within 
the limits of philosophy. Intrapla‘ntar [L. 
planta sole of the foot], situated on the inner side 
of the sole of the foot. Intrapleu‘ral, situated 
within the pleural cavity, Intrapo‘lar, situated 
within, i.e. between, the poles, e.g. of a galvanic 
battery (more properly INTERPOLAR), Intrapro- 
topla'smic, situated or occurring within the sub- 
stance of protoplasm. Intrapu‘lmonary [L. 
pulmén-es lungs], situated or taking place within 
the lungs. Intrare‘ctal, situated within the 
rectum. Intrare‘tinal, situated within the sub- 
stance of the retina. Intrase’mital, situated 
within a semita of an echinoderm, Intrase‘rous, 
existing or taking place within the serum of the 
blood. Intraspi‘’nal, situated or occurring within 
thespinal column or spinalcord. Intrastro'mal, 
situated within the stroma or connective tissne of 
an organ or structure. Intrata‘rsal, situated on 
the inner side of the tarsus. Intraterrito‘rial, 
situated or contained within a territory. Intra- 
the‘cal, contained or enclosed in the theca (e. g. 
of a polyp). Intrathora‘cic, situated or occur- 
ring within the thorax. Intratra‘cheal, within 
the tiachea or windpipe. Intratu‘bal, Intratu-- 
bular, contained or occurring within a tube or 
tubule, esp. of the animal body. Intra-umbi‘lical, 
situated within theumbilicus. Intra-wrban [L.u7rds 
city], carried on within a city. Intra-ure‘thral, 
situated within the urethra. Intravagi-nal, situ- 
ated within the vagina. Intrava‘lvular, sitnated 
within or between valves (more properly z2:¢erz'a/- 
vular’. Intrave'sical [L. vésica bladder], situ- 
ated or occurring within the urinary bladder or the 
gall-bladder. Intravitelline [L. vite//us yolk], 
occurring within the yolk of anegg. Intraxylary 
(-zailari) Boé., situated within the xylem or woody 
tissue, as the soft bast in the Combretacex. 

3887 Syd. Soc. Lex., *{ntra-abdominal. 1897 Alibutt's 
Syst. Med. 11. 975 The cecum in an adult may be in any 
of its successive intra-abdominal positions. 1879 T. Bryant 
Pract. Surg. 11, 245 The *intra-acinous collections of them 
correspond to the structure of medullary cancer. 1873 T. 
H. Green /ntrod, Pathol. (ed. 2) 307 Cases in which the 
pulmonary consolidation is mainly due to a catarrhal *intra- 
alveolar growth. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Med. 1V. 389 Signs 
.. of *intra-arterial tension. 1878 Bett Gegenbaur's Comp. 
Anat, 321 The waler is streaming. .into the branchial plates 
or the *intrabranchial cavity. 1898 A d/butt's Syst. Med. 
V. 31 Cases of *intrabronchial haemorrhage. 1899 RENDEL 
Harris in Contemp. Rev. Dec. 810 We will leave on one 
side such cases as are *intra-canonical. 1879 S¢. George's 
Hosp. Rep. VX. 324 Of the 8 cases of fracture of the cervix 

Jemoris, six occurred in females, and were *intracapsular. 
1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Iutracardiac, 1897 Adibutt's Syst. 
Med. 1V. 389 It (the first heart-sound] is intracardiac and 
not muscular. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 160 
The “*intra-cardial nerve-centres. 1874 K. Brown J/av. 
Bot. Gloss., */utracarpellary, among or interior to the 
carpels. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., */ntracartilaginous. 1897 
Alibutt’s Syst. Med. 111. 119 So far the description refers 
to intra-carlilaginous ossification. 1876 tr. /Vagner's Gen, 
Pathol. 154 *Intra-cellular. 1883 S. WainwricuT Sct. 
Sophisms vii. 109 An enclosed nucleus with surrounding 
intracellular matrix or matter. 1887 Amer. Naturalist XX1. 
oe Brought into harmony with the phenomena of intra- 
cellular digestion. 188: E. R. LANKESTER 1n Grul. Microsc. 
Sc. Jan. 122 In many Coelentera the *intra-cellularly diges- 
tive cells are limited in number and position. 1896 4 //- 
butt's Syst, Med. 1. 519 Although most enzymes are dis- 
charged outwards, that is, are secreted, and act extracellu- 
larly, some of them effect their fermentative action intra- 
cellularly. 1888 F. E. Bepparp in Proc. Zool. Soc. (London) 
20 Mar. 217 Annelid of Genus olosoma .. *Intracoziomic 


muscular bands, 1898 P. Manson 77of. D/s.i. 4 Each variety 
or species of the *intra-corporeal plasmodium has its special 
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and more or less definite life-span of twenty-four hours. 
1897 dloute's Syst Med. IL, 724 The *intracorpuscular 
aura:boid form, to which they gave the name flasmodium. 
1865 Grote Plato I. i. 58 He did not proclaim his Nous to 
he .. an “iutra-cosmieal .. instinct. 1878 I. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. 1, 101 An *intra-cystic growth nay project from it 
asa fungus. 1873 Datly News 11 Aug., “Intradivisional 
sham fights are more interesting and tustructive than fights 
in which one division is pitted against another. 1840 G. S. 
Faper ANeven. 50 Fhe Translation of ainan, from his natural 
or extra-ecclesiastical state in fallen Adam, toan acquired or 
*intra-ecclesiastical State in Christ, the second Adam. 1861 
Buresr. Hore “ag. Cathedr. 19th C. 252 We all know that 
intramural and intra-ecclesiastical interment is now illegal. 
1831 Frad. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 108 [This] may be spokeu of 
as an “intraepithelial vesicle. 1887 Syi/. So. Lex., */ntra- 
hepatic. 1897 Allbuit’s Syst. Afed. \N. 28 Vhe tntrahepatic 
bile-ducts. /éfd.82 Increased viscidity of bile, consequent 
on intrahepatic catarrh, 1896 Curcent Hist.(U. Sy VE. 916 
“Intra Imperial Communication. 1872 Cours Dis. Throat 
107 Chronic inflammation of the vocal cords and other “inira- 
laryngeal structures. 1897 Adldutt'’s Syst. Med. 1V. 828, 
8226 [cases] had been operated on *intra-laryngeally. 1900 
Brit. Med. Frnl. No. 2040. 261 A specimen of *intraliga- 
mentous myoma reinoved by culiotomy. 1847-9 Topp Cyc/. 
Anat, IV. 1331 The intra-locular matter 15 1n itself sof. 
1833 Sir W. Flanitton Déscuss. (1852) 152 Syllogism and 
enthyineme being distinguished as two ‘intralogical forms 
of argumentation. 1846 Worcester cites Louvon for */- 
tramargiaal, 1875 Dennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bol, 361 
The sori..are placed on an intramarginal anastomosing 
bend of the veurs, and covered with a cup-shaped indusium. 
1884 Bower & Scott Ve Bary’s Phaner. 383 Those parts 
of Phanerogamic Parasites which are developed inside the 
host, (*intramatrically), as well as their Aausforia, behave 
differently. 1879 S¢. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 395 “Intra- 
meningeal ha:morrhage. 1878 Newcoms /’of. Astron. UL 
ui. 286 The supposed teat ercurial planets, 1898 If estec. 
Gaz, 29 Sept. 9/3 {Ile] says: ‘he Kast London Company 
give u constant supply to the whoie of their Sintra-Metro- 
politan and all their extra-Metropolitan area, with the ex. 
ception of a small portion near Buckhurst Hill. 1864 
Reader 5 Mar. 302 A deep, precipitous, *intramontane 
chasm, forming the hasin of a profound lake—viz., the 
‘Dead Sea’. 1874 Barker tr. Frey's //istol. % 183 
*Intramuscular. 1878 FE. Drvanr /’ract. Surg. Lb. 500 The 
intramuscular veins are sometimes affected without the 
subcutaneous. 1886 Jed. News 21 Nug. 213 (A/eading) 
Neurotic asthma and other neurotic maladies in their rela- 
tions to “intranasal disease. 1897 «1 llbutt's Syst. Wed. \V. 
684 Cases of intra-nasal lupus. 1887 Syd Soc. Lex., 
"“Intrunuclear network, a delicate system of protoplasmic 
fibres traversing the nucleus of cells. 1880 Frad. Linn. Sow. 
XV. 106 Inner lip..rising into a tooth on the first “intraoral 
thread. 1887. Syd. Soc. Lex.,“/ntra-ovbital aneurysm, aneur- 
ysmi occurring within the orbit, and therefore affecting one of 
the branches of the ophthalmi® artery. 1835-6 Topp Cycé. 
Anat, 1. 61/1 Oleaginous matter is deposited in the "intra. 
Osseous Uissue. 1898 J. Hutcuinson Archives Surg, IX. 
295 What appeared to be a very large *intra-osteal carti- 
laginous tumour. 1897 4d/but?’s Syst. Med, If. 1035 The 
embryo though visible, has not quite completed its "intra- 
oval developnient. 1898 P. Manson 7rof. Dies. ili. 74 The 
identity of the *intra-parasitic pigment and that found in 
the tissues. 1858 Ltt, Churchonaa IV. 2574 The best 
methods of what we may call *intra-parochial organiza- 
tion. 1887 Syd. Soc. Ler. ‘/utrafpelvic. 1893 A. >. 
Eccres Scfatica 5 The prohahility of intrapelvic pressure 
being the predisposing, if not the exciting, cause of the 
sciatic pain, 1879 S¢. George's /losp. Rep. 1X. 405 *Intra- 
pericardiac aneurism of the aorta. 1875 Haypes Dis. Heart 
9 The “intra-pericardial portions of the pulmonary artery, 
aorta, and superior vena cava, 1835-6 Toop Cycl. Anat. 1. 
19 The viscera have .. heen distinzuished .. by the names 
*intra-peritoneal and extra-peritoneal. 1881 EricHsenx in 
Times 4 Aug. 11/5 The operative treatment of intraperito 
nazal tumours. 1897 Adloutt's Sys’. Aled. 11. yoo When 
inoculated “intraperitoneally into guinea-pizs, it causes, 
in from 11 to 20 days, a paresis of the hind limbs. 1878 
S. H. Honcsox Philos. of Refiect. 1. tii. § 1. 167 What is the 
nature of this or that existence in the supra-scientific but 
*intra-philosophic region? 1898 Adléut?'s Syst. Med. V. 
380 lf the opening be.. free, air passes out of the plenral 
sac as well as into it, and there may be *intrapleural 
tension. 1878 Rep. Smithsonian Inst. 365 With a very 
strong polarizing current the whole *intra-polar portion 
of the nerve is put into a state of anelectrotonus. 1887 
Syd. Soc. Lex., /ntrapolar region, Pfliiger’s term for the 
part of an electrotonic nerve through which an exciting 
current is passing, heing that hetween the poles of the 
battery. 1898 Alloutt’s Syst. Aled. V. 65 Instances of 
sustained *intra-pulmonary pressure. 1893 A. S. Eccirs Scé- 
atica 56 Cases in which *intra-rectal electrization is adopted. 
1835-6 ‘Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 59/1 The *intra-serous seba- 
ceous fat. 1896 Adloutt’s Syst. Med. b. 244 Drugs may be 
introduced .. by Intraserous Injection. 1840 G. V. Extis 
Anat, 158 The *intra-spinal veins are very nomerous. 
1847-9 Toop Cyc. Anat. 1V. 118/2 All growths possess 
vessels which .. permeate..”intrastromal substances. 1887 
G. C. Bourse in Q. Fral. Microsc. Se. Aug. 31 In the *in- 
trathecal parts of the polyp the endoderm cells are entirely 
converted into a parenchymatous tissue. 1862 H. W. Fuc- 
cer Dis. Lungs 17 Instances in which the lung is com- 
pressed hy *intra-thoracic tumours. 1879 S?. George's Hosp. 
Rep. 1X. 195 Seven cases of intrathoracic aneurism. 1898 4 d/- 
butt's Syst. Med.V. 326 * lntra-tracheal injections of menthol. 
1837 Syd. Soc. Lex., */ntratuéal, within a tube, as the 
Eustachian or the Fallopian tube. 1898 Al/dutt's Syst. Aled. 
V. 27 The occasional intratubal mucous inspissations of acute 
bronchitis. 1858 THubicHuM U+zxe 245 The presence in the 
urine of *intratuhular hyaloid casts indicales a chronic 
disease of the kidneys. 1881 Watson in Jrad. Lin. Soc. 
XV. No. 85. 261 Slightly nicked hy the *intraunthilical 
furrow. 1886 Edin. Rev. July 15 The telephone is coming 
more and more into use for short distances and “intra- 
urban communications. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., */ntra-ure- 
thral. 1898 J. Hutcuinson Archives Surg. IX. 362 He 
comes to me in June with an intra-urethral ulcer. 1857 
Buttock Cazeaux’ Midwif. 57 The neck..in its *intra- 
vaginal portion, 1866 7veas. Bot., */ntravalzular, placed 
within valves, as the dissepiments of many crucifers. 1887 
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Syd. Soc. Lex. “intravesical, 1897 Alloutt's Syst. Med. 
IV. 438 It [a stone in the areter] nray be arrested by the 
narrow intravesical portion. ‘ 

2. Pretixed to sbs., forming adjs., with the sense 
‘Situated, occurring, carried on, etc. within ...’; 
as intra-station. (Cf. AnTI- 4, INTER- 5.) 

1888 ad! Mall G.9 May 4/1 Vetter mechanical appliances 
for coupling and uncoupling waggons, improved methods of 
working intra-station traffic. . 

3. Prefixed, in adverbial relation, to nouns of 
action, as in intra-susception, the actioa of taking 
into its own substance cf, 7utussusceplion). 

1666 J. Ssutu Od Age 160 Parts of the Hody..nourished 
My the intra-susception of enlivened aliment. 

ntra-abdominal to Intracephalic: 
above in Ixtra- pref. 

+Intra‘cer. Ols. rare. [f. Ix-1 + Tnacer, 
after L.. ¢éveestigator.] One who searches into any- 
thing. 

1432-50 tr. //igden | Rolls) V1. 359 Alured a 3iffer of almes 
.-the intracer [(nresfigafor| of aries not knowen. 

Intracerebral : see JNTRA- pref. 

Intraclitellian (-klite lian, a. (s4.) Zool. 
[f. inod.L. /utracliteliiani, {. initrd within + Ctl- 
TELLUM.] longing to that division of Farth- 
worms in which the male genital apertures aze 
situated within the clitellum or thickened band. 
b. as s& An carthworm of this division. 

1888 F. FE. Bennarp in Facycl. Brit. XXLV.683°2 Perrier 
divided earthworms mto three groups :—(n Preclitelliaus. .3 
(2) Intracliteliians .. where the male pores are within the 
clitellum , and (3) /ostclitelhans. | “ 

So Intraclitelline (-klitelain) a., situated within 
the clitellum, 

Intracloacal, -continental, -cosmical, ctc.: 
see InTRA- prof. 

Intracranial --kré-nial), a. [f. Intra-1 + 
crantum skull: cfcranial.] Situated or occurring 
within the cranium or skull. 

1847-9 Topp Cy: 2. Anat. IV. 509/1 A sensation is excited, 
provided the intracranial portion of it [the brain] be in a 
normal state. 1878 A. ELamittonx A’erw. Dis. 35 The other 
arises from some intracranial cause. 

Intractability (intre:ktabi‘liti).  [f. next; 
see -1TY.] The quality of being intractable; in- 
tractableness: a. of persons or animals. 

1579 Fenton Guéicctard. \. (1599 17 Virginio, to whose in- 
tractahilitie and ohstinacie, he referred the chief occasion of 
all these disorders. 1816 J. Scott b's. /’arts (ed. 5! p. xix, 
It is not to be regretted .. that something of intractability 
should manifest itself. 1890‘ LL. Farconer’ Wille. /.xc i. (1891) 
33 [he incapacity of the teachers or the intractahility of the 
pupils. 

b. Of things. 

1738 Warnsurton Div. Legat. i. App., Wks. 1811 El. 219 
The greater portions of the physical system may, from the 
intraciability of Matter, be subject to some inconsiderable 
irregularities. 1828 W. Sewrtt O.rf. tse Fss. 5 Varren- 
uess and intractahility of soil. 1879 S¢. George's Ilasp. 
Rep. 1X. 588 His observation as to the intractability of 
advanced laryngeal phthisis. 

Intractable (intrektab'l), a. sé.) [ad. L. 
intractabtl-ts, f.a9-AN-3) + draclabilis TRACTABLE: 
cf. F. tutractable (15th c.).] Not tractable. 

1. Of persons and animals: Not to be guided; 
not manageable or docile; uncontrollable; refrac- 
tory, stubborn. 

1545 Jove Exf. Dan. i. 14b, Preserving, the good and 
juste a lyue, and the intractable and incurable to suppresse 
them. 1548 Hoorex Declar. 10 Commandia, Pref., They 
were a stiff-necked people, and intractahle. 1579 Fenton 
Guicciard. 1, (1599) 22 Ferdinand was not intractable to this 
marriage. 1769 Ropertsox Chas. J”, 1x. (1796) HL. 149 
They .. found Charles more haughty and intractable than 
hefore. 1837 M. Doxovax Dom. Econ. VL. 117 The Dshik- 
ketaei, or Wild Mule. .is a timid animal, yet indocile and 
intractable. 1849 Macactay //rst. Eng. i. lL. 84 He con- 
voked a second Parliament, and found it more intractable 
than the first. 1878 Dowpen S/udies Lit, 162 Lesson after 
lesson of experience was wasted upon his intractable will. 

2. Of things: Not to be manipulated, wrought, 
or brought into any desired condition; not easily 
treated or dealt with; resisting treatment or effort. 

1607 TorsEty Four-f, Beasts (1658) 152 The teeth of those 
elephants. .are so smooth and hard as they seem intractable. 
1756-7 tr. Aeysler's Trav. (1760) I, 148 Its iron is.. so hard 
and intractable in the fire, that, without some other iron 
ore, it cannot be brought to a fusion 1774 Warton //2st. 
Eng, Poetry 1. i. 2 A language extremely barharous, irre- 
gular and intractahle. 1861 Tuttocn Eng. Purit. & 73 
Lands..of a hoggy, intractable character. 1899 ARNOLD 
Wuite Modern Few ii. 37 When Russia became the chief 
accomplice in the murder of Polish liberty.., the poisonous 
Jewish Question infected her life-hlood. She acquired the 
disease in a peculiarly mtractahle form. 

B. sé. An unmanageable person. 

1883 Spectator 1 Sept., If they refuse, opinion will punish 
them as Intractahles. . : 

Hence Intra‘ctableness, the quality of being 
intractable; intractability. Intra‘ctably adv., in 
an intractable manner. 

1654 H. More Afyst. Juig. 242 The halting of the Horse 
..and his contumacy and intractahleness. 1802 Patey Nat. 
Theol. v. § 1 (1819) 50 To expose some intractableness and 
imperfection in the materials. 1824 Lanpor /iag. Conz. 
Wks. 1846 L. 23 When the leading stag..is intractably wild 
.-he ought to be hamstrung. 1860 Mitt Aepr. Govt. (1865) 
21/1 The impediments opposed to the most salutary public 
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improvements Ly the ignorance, the indifference, the intract- 
ableness, the perverse obstinacy uf 4 people. 
+Intracted, f//.a. Obs. [f. L. tutract-us, 
inlrahére to drag along +-ED 1; the sense is con- 
formed to Ix adv.] Drawn in; retracted inwards. 

1584 Iluvsoxn Vu Sartas’ Judith wi. 229 Fostred on that 
burning sand, With hot intracted tongue, and sonken een. 

Intractile intia:ktil, -ail),@. rave. [IN- 3.] 

+1. Not tractile; incapable of being drawn out 
in length; not ductile. Oés. 

1626 Bacon Sylva §§ 839-40 The Consistences of Bodies are 
very diuers.. Flexible, Inflexible; Tractile, or to be drawne 
forth in length, Intractile ; Porous, Solid. 

= INTRACTABLF @. 2. 

1880 Daily News 18 Oct. 3/1 Poor intractile class, wrought 
hy tillage excessive in its cost and hazardous in its return. 

+ Intra‘ctive, a. Obs.rvare—°. ff. Ws-3 + L. 
tract-, ppl. stem of lrahere to draw + -IVE. Cf. 
allractive.] =INTRACTAULLE a. 

1623 Cock&RaM uu, Stubborne, /aéractine. 

Intracystie, ctc.: sec InTHA- pref. 

t+ Intra-de. Cés. [a. VF. tntvade (Rabelais, 
16th c.), ad. Sp. 7¢trada: sce next and -avE.] = 
INTRADO 2. 

1656 Heviix Surv. France 182 His intrade about 6000 
crowns a year. 

t+Intra‘do. Ods. [ad. Sp. entrada entry = late 
L. tutydla entry (Iu Cange), f. 1..7ntrare to enter: 
sce EXTRADA and -avo 2.] 

1. A formal entry. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Intrado or E-ntrado, an income or 
yeerly revenue; also au entrance. 1665 Sir IT. Ikersert 
Z'vav. (1677) 98 With great Pomp he made his Intrado into 
Agra. 1716 Geatl. Instrnueted \ed. 6) 1. 117 Now my Lady 
makes her /n/rado, and begins the great Work of the Day. 

2. Income; revenue. 

1640 IL. Parker Case Ship Money 16 Mis ordinary private 
rights, and intradoes, 1652-62 Hevias Cosmeg>. it. (1673) 
36 2 The /atrado of the Crowa must needs amount con- 
stantly to a Million and a half yearly if it were not more. 
1672 Woe Bertaine /uterest Bug. Dutch War 18 Their 
/atrado would never support their ordinary charges. 

3. An centering upon (any business). 

1654 FI. L'Estrance Chas. / (1655) 122 The ear! findmg 
the intrado of his negotiation like to come to nothing .. 
returned home. — , 

Intrados (intré"dgs). Arch. [a. ¥. intrados, 
f. L. gated within + F. dos the back.] The lower 
or interior ctrve of an arch; esp. the lower curve 
of the voussoirs or stones which immediately form 
the arch. Cf. .x1RAbos. 

1772 C. Iutton Bridges iii, The relations between their 
intrados and eatrados. 1823 P. Nicnotson L’ract. Busld. 
283 Design of a bridge in which the intrados is the arc ofa 
circle. 1879 Sin G. Scott Lect. Archét. WH, 141 We have 
hitherto supposed our arches to be of inoderate depth from 
extrados, or outer line, to intrados, or ioner line. 

Intra-ecclesiastical, ctc.: see INTRA- pref. 

Intrafoliaceous (-f0-lié'fas), 2. Lot.  [f. 
IntRa-1 +1. folium leaf: sec Fouraceots.]  Situ- 
ated on the inner side of a leaf. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. i. xvi. 1765) 210 Stipulz. . Intra- 
foliaceous, on the Inside of the Leaves, in Ficus and Morus. 
1870 Dentvey /rot, 171 Hf such stipules cohere. .so as to form 
a sheath which encircles the stem above the leaf, they form 
what is termed an ochrea or intrafoliaceous stipule. 

Intragyral, -hepatie, ctc. : see IntTRa- pref. 

+ Intraict, -trait, obs. ff. EXNTREAT v., to treat. 

1588 A, Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 184 It war ane lang 
thiug to intraict now sewerallie of thir gifts. _ 

Intrail e, intral, intrel, obs. ff. ENTRAIL. 

Intra-imperial, -lamellar, -laryngeal, 
-ligamentous, etc.: sce INTRA- pref. 

Intralobular (intralp-bizliz), a. Anat. [f. 
IntRa- 1 + Lose e; cf. lobular.] Situated or oc- 
curring within the lobes of an organ or structure. 
Jutralobular bile-vessels, the biliary capillaries. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. LI. 172'2 The intralobular 
veins pour their current into the sublobular veins. 1881 
Mivart Cat 188 The blood. .collects in the commencements 
of the hepatic vein, which are called intralohular veins. 
1887 Syd. Soc. /-ex., Intralobular bile-vessels. 

Intralocular, -mandibular, -medullary, 
-mercurial, etc. ; see INTRA- pref. 

Intramolecular (-molekuviar, a. [IxTR«- 
1.] Situated, existing, or occurring within a mole- 
cule or the molecules of a body or substance. 

1884 A. Danrete Princ. Physics xiii. 323 Intramolecular work 
[is] done within each several molecule [in the] production of 
intramolecular vibrations. 1885 GoopaLr. Phys. Bot. (1892 
371 The chemical processes which cause the production and 
evolution of carhonic acid in the absence of free oxygen 
are grouped by Pfliger under the term intramolecular 
respiration. 1893 Batt Story ef Sun 261 The rapidity 
with which these intra-molecular oscillations are effected. 

Intramontane, etc.: sce IxTHA- pref. 

Intramundane (-mz‘ndéin), a. [£ IvtTRa-1 
+ L. mund-us world: cf. mundane.} Situated or 
existing within the world (Le. this wo:ld, or the 
material or created world). , 

1839 Baitey Festus xxxiii. (1852) 542 Like a holt Of 
thunder forged in intramundane air. 1894 Thinker V1. 
348 The intramundane cause of the uncreated world. 

Intramural (intramiteral), a. [f. Inraa- 1 
+ L. mar-us wall: cf. mural, also in same sense, 
late L. sutramuranus.] 


INTRANEOUDS. 


J. Situated, existing, or performed within the 
walls of a city or building. 

1846 Grote Greece u. ii. I. 343 That expansion of the 
social and political feelings to which protected intra-mural 
residence aod increased numbers gave birth. 1858 M. 
Pattison Academ. Org. v. 326 If any proof could convince 
the advocates of intramural residence of the futility of 
‘college discipline’. 188: Afacm, Alag. Feb. 299 ‘The 
practice of intramural interment which made the family 
bearth almost literally a tombstone. — a 

2. Anat., Path., and Biol. Situated within the 
substance of the wall of a hollow organ, or ofa cell. 

1879 St. George's Ilosp. Rep. YX. 455 An intramural 
fibroid discovered; ergot adininistered. 1884 Bower & 
Scott De Bary's Phaner. 206 Since the intra-mural glands, 
..when regarded purely histologically, are merely a special 
case of schizogenetic secretory cavities in the epidermis. 

Intramuscular, -nasal : see IntRa- pref. 
Intrance, obs. form of ENTRANCE. 

Intra‘neous, 2. rave. [f. late L. intraneus 
that is within, inncr (Cassiodorus) : cf extrancous.] 
That is within; internal. 

1656 Broun Glossogr., /utraneous, .. that ts within, in- 
ward. 1864 A. Leicuton Myst. Leg. Edinburgh (1886) 86 
Money, commonly said to be extraneous, is often so far in 
its influences intraneous, tbat it changes the feelings and 
motives. . : 

Intranquillity (intrenkwi'liti*, [1y-3.] Lack 
of tranguillity ; inquietude; restlessness. 

1689-90 Tempe Ess., Health & Long aie Wks. 1731 I. 
282 Yo relieve that Intranquillity which attends most 
Diseases. 1710 Acc. Last Distemper Tom Whigg 1. 3 He 
lived noc far froin Westminster Abbey, within hearing of the 
choir, which perhaps did not a litle contribute to his In- 
tranquillity. : 

Intranscalency (intranské'lénsi). [f. next: 
see -ENCY.] Imperviousness to heat. 

1864 E. Fraxkcanp in Philos. Mag. Ser. 1v. XXVIL. 334 
This extraordinary intranscalency of aqueous vapour to rays 
issuing from water has been conclusively proved by Tyndall. 

Intranscalent (intranské'lént), @. [f. In-3 
+ LTRANSCALENT ; after éransparent.) Impervious 
to heat. 

1846 Worcester cites Turner. 186r E. FRaNKLAND in 
9rnl. Chem. Soc. X1V. 113 Water is intranscalent to rays 
of obscure heat. 

Intransferable (intra‘nsférab’l, intransf>:r- 
Ab’l), a. [Ix-3.] Not transferable; incapable of 
being transferred. 

1853 Miss Suerrary Ch, Auchester viii. (1875) 32 The 
power they possess—innate, unalienable, intransferable—of 
suffering all they feel. 1855 ad/ Afall G. 24 Nov. 10 
Selection of hymns with intransferable tunes for Church 
use. 21898 J. Cainp Hundamental Ideas Christianity 
(1899) II. xv. 151 The moral acts of each involving a personal 
responsibility intransferable to the other. 

Intransferrible (intiansf5-rib’l), a. [f. In-3 
+ TRANSFERRIBLE: cf. Zferrible.] = prec. 

1873 H. Rocers Orig. Bible viii. (1878) 267 Its chief excel- 
Iences are in that case intransferrible. 

Intransfo'rmable, ¢. [Is-%.] 
formable; incapable of transformation. 

1887 J. Sutcy in Mind Jan. 118 The transformable gives 
place to the intransformable. 

Intransfu'sible, . ~zre. Also-able. [Ix-3.] 
That cannot be transfused. 

1804 Anna Seward A/em. Darwin 209 The perhaps in- 
transfusable felicities of verbal expression. 

Intransgressible intransgre:sib’l),a. [Ix-3.] 
That canne. or may not be transgressed. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Alor. 1049 That Fatall destinie 
is a divine reason or sentence intransgressible and inevit- 
able. 1837 Chasmb. Fru. 22 July 206 It was the well-nigh 
intransgressible law of the amphitheatre. 

+Intra‘nsible,c. Obs. rare—°. [ad. late L. in- 
transibilis impassable, f. 772- (IN- 3) + *ransibilis, 
f. transire to pass away.] That cannot be passed 
over. Ilence + Intra:nsibly adv., impassably. 

1654 Vitvain Theorem. Theol. ii. 63 Fhe term of life is 
intransibly fixd. 

+Intra‘nsient, 2. Obs. [In-3.] Not passing 
over; not passing to another by succession. 

1650 R. Hottincwortu E.xvere, Usurped Powers 2 The 
peoples constitution of their Governors may. .be individuall, 
or intransient, as in those Kingdomes, or States wbich are 
called .. Elective, rene 8 Evetyn Hust. Relig. (1850) 1. 
221 His [God’s] .. essential properties .. are intransient and 
incommunicable. 1717 Kittinseck Serm, v.93 This man, 
because he continueth for ever, hath an unchangeable 
a@naoaBarov ‘lepwovrnv, an intransient, an indefeasible 
Priesthood. | 

Intransigence (iatra‘nsidzéns). 
sec -ENCE.] =next. 

1882 Sat. Rev. 19 Aug. 255/2 Such tyranny .. was almost 
wholly due to the stubborn intransigence of the Italian 
revolutionists. - , 

Intransigency (intra‘nsidzénsi). [f. next: 
see -ENCY.] The quality of being intransigent; 
uncompromising hostility ; trreconcilability. 

1890 Br. Stusss Prtmary Charge 49 The intransigency 
of the one party forced the conservatism of the other into 
an attitude of inflexible resistance. _ 

Intransigent (intransidzént’, a. and sé, Also 
reant. § [a. F. rutransigeant (gntranzizan) in 
Littré Supp/., from Sp. los intransigentes, applied 
to the party of the Extreme Left in the Spanish 
Cortes, and in 1873-74 to the extreme Republicans 
in Spain; f. L. z- (In- 3) + ¢ransigent-ent, pr. pple. 


Not trans- 


[f. as next: 
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of ¢ransigére to come to an understanding, f. ‘rans | 


across + agtre to act. Also used in F. spelling.] 

A. adj. That refnses to come to terms or make 
any compromise (in politics); uncompromising, 
irreconcilable. 

a. 1883 Guardian 18 Apr. 534/2 He saw the moderate 
portion of the Republican party submerged by the advancing 
tide of iutransigeant radicalism. 1893 .Vation (N.V.)6 July 
6/1 Richter and his friends.. have always been as infran- 
sigcant as Liebknecht and his associates. 1899 Daily Vews 
5 July 83 The President is as intransigeant as ever on the 
franchise question. 

B. 1881 Daily Vews 23 Dec. 5/5 The intransigent attitude 
of the Judges [who opposed altering the system of judicial 
vacations). 1894 Speaker 14 July 44.2 Christian XVI. isa 
king of intransigent principles, a king with a faith in his 
providential mission; zealous, rigid, narrow. 

B. sé. An irreconcilable (in polities); an un- 
compromising Republican. 

1879 M. Pattisos Jfi/tou xi. 122 The party of anti- 
Oliverian republicans, the Intransigentes, became one of the 
greatest difficulties of the Government. 1883 19/4 Cent. 
Sept. 539 It is quite right to have an eye over the Intran- 
sigeants and the Royalisis. 1899 Q. Nev. Oct. 514 Certain 
of the Intransigents. .are averse to a reconciliation between 
Italy and the Papal See. ; 

Ilence Intra‘nsigentism, the principlcs of in- 
transigents. Intra‘nsigentist, an intransigent. 

1882 Gotpw. Smitn in Pop. Sct. Alonthly XX. 757 Com- 
munism, intransigentism, and nihilism are not well repre- 
sented in scientific reunions. 1893 — #ss. 2 Satanism 
manifests itself in different countries under various forms 
and names, such as Nihilism, Intransigentism, Petrolean 
Communism. 1898 Daily News 11 Mar. 5/3 The only real 
enemy the Progressive cause has to fear is a spirit of intole- 
rance and intransigentism within its own ranks. 

Intransitable \intransitab’l), 2. rare. [f. In- 3 
+ TRANSIT +-ABLE.} Unavailable for transit. 

1889 Tres 24 Dec. 5/2 Its lands are tropical..and tbere 
is a gigantic, often intransitable, river system, 

Intransitive (intra‘nsitiv), a. (sd.) [ad. L. 
intransitivus not passing over (Priscian), f. 77- 
(In- 3) + fvans-ire to pass over. Cf. F. rntransitif.] 

1. Gram. Of verbs and their construction: lx- 
pressing action which does not pass over to an 
object; not taking a direct object. (See TRANSI- 
TIVE, NEUTER, ) 

1612 Brinscey Lud, Lit. 129 This Verbe Sum es, isa Verbe 
Substantive intransitiue, not a transitiue ; and therefore will 
haue such case after it as it hatb before it. a 1638 Merpr 
Afost. Latter Times u.i. Wks. (1672) 11.675 The syntax of 
the words in the Greek is uncapable of such an intransitive 
construction. 1712 J. Grrenwoop Lug. Gram, 154 Vhose 
verbs whose action does not pass on any other Thing, are 
called Intransitive. 1861 Mason ug. Gram. 8177 Many 
verbs which denote actions are used sometimes as transitive, 
sometimes as intransitive verbs. 

b. as sé. An intransitive verb. 

1824 L. Murray Ang, Gram, (cd. 5) 1. 108 Verbs neuter 
may properly be denominated zutransitives, because the 
effect is confined within the subject, and does not pass over 
to any object: as, ‘I sit, he lives, they sleep’. 

2. That does not pass on to another person, or 
beyond ccrtain limits (specificd or implied. rare. 

a164r Be. Mounracu Acts & Aon. (1642) 129 So is that 
Righteousnesse indefatible [? indefectible], and intransitive 
toany other State. 1664 Jer. Tavior Dissuas. Popery nu. 
u. vi. (RJ, And then it is for the image sake, and so far is 
intransitive; but whatever is paid more to the image is 
transitive, and passes further. 1780 Bentuiam Princ. Legist. 
vil. § 13. 1856 VAUGHAN ALystics (1860) I. 29 ‘he mysticism 
of St. Bernard. .the intransitive mysticism of the cloister. 

Hence Intra'nsitively, in an intransitive manner. 

a 1638 Mepe Afost. Latter Times uw. i. Wks. (1672) 11. 
675 It is usually translated intransitively, with reference to 
the persons expressed in the former verse. 1656 JEANES 
Fudn, Christ 32 Saith Eckard, the divine properties are 
communicated to the humanity, not transitively, but intran- 
sitively, 1762 Lowi1n Lug. Gram. (1838) 49 vote, The dif- 
ference between Verbs absolutely neuter and intransitively 
active is not always clear. 1884 New Lng. Dict. Introd. 19. 

In transitu: see In Lat. prep. 

Intranslatable (intranslétab’l), @. [1N-3.] 
That cannot be translated; untranslatable. 

1690 Locke Huan, Und. ut. v. § 8 marg., The intranslat- 
able Words of divers Languages. 1860 AbLeR /auriel’s 
Prov. Poetry xviii. 420 A number of pieces intranslatable.. 
on account of their unbounded licentiousness. 

Intransmissible (intransmi‘sib’l),¢. [Ix-3.] 
Not transmissible; that cannot be transmitted. 

4656 Jeanes Faudu. Christ 48 An intransmissible Priest- 
hood, which passeth not from one unto another. 1837 
Lockuart Scotf \xiv, Whe greatly higher but intransmus- 
sible rank of a Privy-Councillor. 

Intransmutable (intiansmiz-tab’l), a. [1n-3.] 
Not transmutable; that cannot be transmuted into 
something else; unchangcable. Hence Intrans- 
mutability, unchangeableness. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 89 Some of the most learn’d 
and experienc’d Chymists do affirm Quick-silver to be in- 
transmutable, 1692 — Déssol. !Vorld 11. v. (1732) 387 This 
Fixedness and Intransmutability of Principles secures the 
Universe from Dissolution. 1794 Sutuvan View Nat. 1. 
139 Were colour in the atoms themselves, says Lucretius, 
it would be as intransmutable as they are. 

+Intransna‘table, @. Obs. [ad. med.L. in- 
transnatabilis, f.2n- (IN- 3) + transnata-re to swim 
across; cf. zatabilis, f. 2atare toswim.] That can- 
not be swum across. 

ergo tr. De Imitatione 1. xv. 83 O weigbt unmeasur- 
able, o see intransnatable. 


INTRAPETIOLARY. 


Intransparent (intranspéerént), a. [IN-3.] 
Not transparent; incapable of being seen through. 

1842 Pricharp Vat. Hist. Jfan 100 The cortical part 
appeared in both almost equally thick and intransparent. 

Intrant (intrint), sd. and @. Chiefly Sc. See 
also Entrant. [ad. L. tvtrant-enz, pr. pple. of 
intrare to enter.] 

A. si. 1, One who enters: a. One who comes 

in, as into a room; an incomer (rare). 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoica xx. (1685) 162 That 
curious Painter; who having drawn an excellent face..did 
thereafter dash it afresh upon the suggestion of each 
intrant. a 1834 Cocerince Lit. Rem. (1838) 111. 275 A plea- 
sure garden, in which the intrants having presented their 
symbolum porte ., walk at large. : ; 

b. One who enters a college or institution, or an 

association or body. 

1560 in Spottiswood /Vist. Ch. Scot. mi. (1677) 163 The 
Beddale shall have for his stipend 2s, Scots, of every Intrant 
and Suppost of the University. 1831 Sir W. Haaiton 
Discuss. (1852) 427 Vhe ‘Excerpta Statutorum’” which the 
intrant receives at matriculation. 1859 Masson A/i/fon 1. 
87 The school in which the intrant had been previously 
educated is specified, 1879 GLapstone Gleanings VII. 202 
‘The door was barred against intrants, and there was conse- 
quently no succession to maintain the school. 

¢. One who enters into holy orders. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Airk (1842) 19 Some..did afterwards 
compell Ministers and intrants to subscryve to the verie 
contrair Conclusions. 1730 Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 466 
We have much reason to pray earnestly for intrants to the 
ministry, 176r-2 Hume Hist. England iii. (1806) IV. 120 
A new oath was arbitrarily imposed on intrants, by which 
they swore to observe the articles of Perth, and submit to 
the liturgy and canons. 

d. One who makcs legal entry ; one who enters 

into the possession of land, etc. 

1s92 Se. Acts Fas. VI (1814) 111. 623/2 Quhilk pensioun 
wes disponit..to the said williame for all the dayis of his 
lyftyme be provisioun furth of pe court of Rome, wt con- 
sent of the intrant. 1880 Muirurap lU’ipiax i, § 21 Nor 
is such a gift valid if introduced between two institutions, 
and both the heirs enter; but it was, according to the old 
rule, if the sole intrant was the heir first instituted. 

+2. Formerly, in the University of St. Andrews ; 
a student chosen by each nation for the election of 
the Rector. Obs. 

1806 ForsytH Beauties Scot. 1V. 92 Each nation [of the 
university of St. Andrews] chooses an intrant, and the four 
intrants name the rector. 1819 T. M:Crie JJelville 1. iv. 
213 These elected annnally four intrants or electors by 
whom the rector was chosen. 

B. adj. Entering ; that enters. 

1828 WexsTER, /frant, entering, penetrating. 
Intranuclear: see InTRA- pref. 
Intra-ocular (intrapkisla1), a. [f. InrRa-1 
+ L, ocul-us eye: cf. ocular.) Situated or occur- 

ring within the eyeball. (In qnot. 1526 erron, used 
for JNTEROCULAR.) 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. IV. 315 Stemmata..Intra- 
ocular.. when placed in the space between the eyes. 1872 
Darwin Emotions vi. 160 During violent expiration the 
intra-ocular. . vessels of the eye are all affected in two ways. 
1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 492 The usefulness of the 
left eye was irreparably destroyed by intraocular hemor- 
rhage. 

Intra.oral, -osseous, -oval, -ovarian, etc. : 
see InTRA- pref. 

+Intra‘p, sé. Obs. [f. trap, ExtRAP v.) An 
act of entrapping; a stratagem. 

1gso W. Lynne tr. Carion's Cron. 113 Bellisarius, enclos- 
yng in Wittichus by an intrap, toke him, 

Intrap, obs. form of ENTRAP z. 
Intraparietal (i:ntraparottal), a. [f InTRa- 1 
+L, pariet-em partition-wall: ef. parzetal.) 

1. ‘Situated or happening within walls or within 
an inclosure ; shut out from public vicw’. 

1882 in AxNanpace Jiperial Dict. Suppl. 

2. Anat. ‘Situated in the substance of the walls 
of an organ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1887 tr. //eitzmann’s Anat. Descr. 11.97 Limited poste- 
riorly by the intra-parietal fissure. ; 

Intraparochial, -pelvic, -peritoneal, etc. : 
see INTRA- pref. 

Intrapetalous (intripe'tilas), a. [f. Inrra-1 
+late L. petal-2emt PEPAL + -ous: cf. apetalous, etc.] 

1. Zool, Situated within, or at the inner part of, 
the petaloid ambnilacra of an echinoderm. 

1877 Huxrey Anat. Juv. Anim. ix. 574 Others surround 
the outer extremities of the petaloid ambulacra, and are 
termed peripetalous, or, when they encircle tbe inner termi- 
nations of their ambulacra, intrapetalous. . 

2. Bot. Situated within, or on the inner side of, 
the pctals of a flower. 

1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Iutrapetalous, witbin the petals. 
Intrapetiolar (intrapetivlan, a. Bot. [f. 

InTRA-1+ PETIOLE: cf. Zetio/av.] Situated within, 
or on the inner side of, the petiole or leaf-stalk ; 
applied a. to an axillary bud formed immediately 
under the base of the petiole and surrounded by it 
so as not to appear until the leaf has fallen; b. to 
a stipule, or pair of confluent stipules, between the 
petiole and the axis. Also Intrape'tiolary a. 
(Cooke Avan. Bot. Terms 1862). 

1864 Wesster, /ufrafpetiolar. 1875 BENNETT & Dyer 
Sachs’ Bot. 562 In woody plants the axillary buds. .are not 
unfrequently so completely surrounded by the base of the 
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INTRARIOUS. 


leaf-stalk that they are not visible until the leaf has fallen 
off, as in.. Platanus, &c., and are then called Intrapetiolar 
Buds. 1897 Wits /lowering Plants 11. 330 The stipules 

..stand.,hetween the petiole and the axis (tutrapetiolar). 

Intraphilosophic, -plantar, -pleural, 
-polar, -protoplasmic, -pulmonary, -rec- 
tal, -retinal: sce Intra- pref. 

Intrarious (intrérias), a. rare. [f. late L. t2- 
trart-us (f. intra within + -drt-25, -ARY) + -OUs. 
Cf. I’. intratre.] (See quot.) 

1855 Mayne “£.xfos. Lev., lutrarius, applied by L. C. 


Richard to the emhryo, when it is contained in the albu- 
men : intrarious. 


+Intraru‘pt, a. Ods. [var. of Inrennvrr, with 
confusion of prefixes: cf. It. Z/rarompere to inter- 
tupt (Florio, 1611).} =1nTernurtEp. 

¢ 1440 Partonope 5600 Hit shall be intrarnpt for me. 

Intraseptal (intrascptal), a. [f. InTRA- 1 + 
L. seft-um partition + -AL.J Situated within a 
septum or partition; said esp. of the chambers en- 
closed by cach pair of mesenteries in A n/hozoa. 

1888 Rottrston & Jackson Anim. Life 725 When the 
mesenteries lin Authozoal are paired, the two members of 
every pair inclose a space which is known as intra-septal, 
the spaces between adjacent pairs being termed inter-septal. 

Intraserous, -spinal, -station, ctc.: sce 
Incra- pref. 

+Intra‘ste,z. Obs. [f.1N adv. + trast, Trust.] 
trans, ‘Yo trust in. (Verh. to be read as two words. ) 

c1460 Yowneley Myst, xxv. 182, 1 byd the noght abaste, 
bot boldly make you bowne, With toyles that ye intraste, 
And dyng that dastard downe. 

Intrastitial (intrasti-fal), a2. Phys. [From zx- 
terstitiad with intcntional change of prefix.} Oc- 
curring within the ulttmate microscopical cells or 
fibres which compose an organ, 

1873 T. H. Geren /utrod, Pathol, (ed. 2) 55 These two 
processes .. go hand in hand together, the interstitial in- 
filtration inducing the intrastitial degeneration. 

Intrastromal, -susception, -tarsal, ctc.: 
sce INTRA- pref. 

+tI-ntrat. Os. [a. L. rxtrat ‘(he) cntcrs’, 
3rd sing. pres. ind. of zz/rd@re to enter. Cf. extt.] 
An entrance of a character upon the stage. 

@ 1652 J. Smitu Se/. Disc. vi. 309 Exits and intrats upon 
this prophetical stage being made. .in an invisible manner. 

+tI:ntrate. Ods. [var of Enrrivre: cf. It. 
entrata income, and Inrrapo.} Income, revenue. 

1538 Starkey Lngland 1. ii. 186 Vo make a rekenyng and 
count. .of al hys inirate, rentys, and reuenewys. tc i 

» 1N- 


Intratelluric (-tellii#rik), a. Geol. 
TRA- 1+ L, tellus, fellitr-em earth cf. telluric). 


Anglicized immediately from Ger. intratellurisch, Rosen- 
busch A/throsk. Physiogr. Mineral, (ed. 2) 11, 8.) 


Occurring, taking place, or formed in the interior 
of the earth; hypogene; rutralelluric period, a 
period or stage of crystallization, ctc., passed under 
the surface of the carth. 


1889 ature 17 Jan. 273/2 After their slow development 
in the magma during an intra-telluric period. 


Intraterritorial, -thecal, -thoracic, -tra- 
cheal, cte.: see INTRA- pref. 

Intratropical (-trepikal), a [lnrra- 1.] 
Situated or occurring within the tropics; =1NTER- 
TROPICAL, TROPICAL. 

1811 Edin. Rev. XIX. 184 The Cerealia are not cultivated 


in the intra-tropical part of Mexico. 1880 .Vasure 1 Jan. 
210/1 During extensive intra-tropical rains. 


Intratubal, -umbilical: sec Intra- pref. 

Intraunce, obs. form of ENTRANCE sé. 

Intra-urban, -urethral : see IntTRra- pref. 

Intra-uterine (intrijy#térin, -ain', a. ff. 
IntRA- 1+ L. uferts: cf. uterine} Sttwated, 
occurring, or passcd within the uterns or womb; 
relating to this stage of an animal’s life. 

1835-6 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1. 69/2 In the early periods of 
intra-uterine life. 1862 H. Srexcer First Princ, u, xii. § 93 


(1875) 279 An intra-uterine biography beginning with him 
asa MICFOSCOpIC germ. 

Intravaginal, -valvular: see Intra- pref. 
_Intravasation (intre:visél-fan), Path. [f. 
INTRA-, after EXTRAVASATION.] “The entrance into 
vessels of matters formed in the surrounding tissues. 

1674 C. Goopatt Coll. Physic. Vind. (1676) 82 What is 
said of extravasation and intravasation in deaths approaches. 
1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Intravasation, the entrance of pus or 
other morbid product into a hlood-vessel or a lymphatic 
through an aperture made in it by an ahscess or an ulcer. 

Intravascular (-ve'skivla1), a. Anat. and 
Path, [f. UNtRs- 1 + L. vasctl-um vessel : cf. vas- 
cular.] Situated or occurring within a vessel of 
an animal or plant, esp. within a blood-vessel. 
({1n quot, 1876 app. erron. for INTERVASCULAR.) 

1876 tr, Wagner's Gen. Pathol, 154 The spleen, liver, and 
marrow of hones contained cinnabar in the intravascular 
tissues at nearly the same time and in equal degrees. 1887 
Syd. Soc. Lex., lutravascular clotting, the production of 
a blood-clot within the hlood-vessels. 


Intravenous (intravinas),a. [f. InTRA- 1 + 
L. vén-a vein: cf. venous. Cf. F. intravetneux 
(Littré Supp/.).] Existing or taking place within 
a vein or the veins. 

1847-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. IV. 102/1 Intra-venous Formations 
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are produced hy evolution of ahsorbed elements. 
Harcey Afat, Med. (ed. 6) 110 Intravenous injections of 
ammonia have also Leen suggested. 1898 P Maxson Trop. 
Diseases viii. 167 “Vhey then immunised a horse by intra- 
venous injections of living virulent cultures. 

IH{ence Intrave‘nously add/z. 

1897 -I/butt's Syst. Med. 1. 821 When the venom is in. 
travenously introduced there is an extraordinary and imme- 
diate diminution of the white cells. 

Intraventricular (-ventrivkidla1,, a2. Anat. 
[f. Inpra- 1 + L. ventrieul-us, -um VENTRACLE ; 
cf. ventricular.} Situated or contained within a 
ventricle of the brain or heart. 

1882 Pop. Sci. Monthly XX11. 173 The intraventricular 
portion of the left corpus striatum, 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Intraventricular finid, the Auid contained within the ven- 
tricles of the hrain or heart. 

Intraversable (intrx‘vaisib'l), a. [1x-3.] 
That cannot be traversed or crossed. 

1803 W. Tavtor in Ann. Kev, 1. 442 It is then shut up as 
a sea-port by intraversable gulfs of ice. 

+ Intra‘verse, v. Obs. [7 /. In-2 + ‘Taverse 
uv.) trans. ?'Vo cross, intcrsperse. 

_ 1607 Wackincton Oft. Glass Pref. (1664) 15 That I should 
intraverse, and interlard iny speeches with lively conceits. 

Intrave'rtebrate, a. Zool. rare—°. [ad. 
mod.L. tatravertebratus, uscd by Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire as below: sec IntTRA- and VERTEBRATE. ] 
Ilaving an internal bony skeleton; = VERTEBItATE, 
Also Intrave'rtebrated a. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Intravertebratus, applied by 
Geotirey St. Hilaire, who restores to a similar type of or- 
ganization the articulated and the vertehrated animals, to 
those having their osseous covering within the body, in dis- 
tinction from those in which it is exterior: intravertebrated, 
1887 Syd. Soc. Lev., /ntravertebrate, 

intravesical, -vitelline, 
INTRA- pref, 

t+tIntray'l, obs. f. ENTRAIL v., to entwine. 
llence Intray'ling p//. a. 

a 1548 Hatt Chron, ffen. 1711173 The pyllers wrapped in 
a wrethe of golde curiously Groushie and intrayled, 1622 
Witner Jftstr. Philar. Wks. (1633) 621 In those faire curled 
snares Tasy: are hampred unawares; And compeld tosweare 
a duty To her sweet intrayling beauty. 

I-ntrayle, obs. form o) Extrat sd.1 


c1440 Promp. Parv. 262/2 Intrayle, or yssu of a dede 
beeste, sutestilu]nim, et alia infra in issu. 


+ Intray’n, obs. f, ENTRAIN v.!, to draw on or in. 

16e5 SytvrsteR Yu Bartas u. iii. vw. Captaines 379 Stull 
faining so, Till (politick) he hath in-tray'n'd the Foe Right to 
his Ambush. 

Intreague, obs. form of INTRIGUE. 

Intreasure, variant of E:NTREASURE 7. 

Intreat, obs. or arch. form of IinTREAT. 

t+Intrea'table, a1 Os. [ad. F. intraitable 
(16th c. in Littré), f. ¢raztex to treat, after 1.. 272- 
tractabilis: see INTRACTABLE.} That cannot be 
treated with ; inexorable. 

1509 Bancray Shy of Folys (1874) 11. 115 No thynge we 
muse on deth: but despyse his furour intretahle whiche 
sure shall come. 1514 — Cyt. §& Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 
p. Ixxi, Fearefull is Labour..a monster intreatable. 1598 
BERNARD Terence, ’hormio ii. ii. 420 So intreatable, as that 
you can he appeased neither by piety nor by prayer. 

Intrea‘table, 2.%, obs, f. EXTREATABLE, easy to 
be entreated. Intreatance, -treater, -treaty- 
etc., obs. ff. ENTREATANCE, cte. 

Intredite, obs. form of InrEervict. 

Intrel, obs. form of Extrait sé. 

tIntre-mbled, s//. a. Obs. rare. [f. InN-2 + 
TREMBLE + -ED1; after OF. enfremblé ‘agité 
comme par un tremblement’ (Godef.).] Shaken 
with fear, trembling. So Intre‘mbling ff/. a. 
(an attempt to conform the word to /rembling . 

1627 Fectuam Resolves 1. [1.] xiii. (1628) 37 Into what a 
trepidation of the soule, does feare decline the Coward? 
how it Downes the head in the intrembled bosome? [So 
edd. 1636, 1647, 1661, ecii/. 1677, 1696 intremhbling.] _ 

+ Intreme'ndous, «. Obs. rare. [Iy-3.] Erron. 
used for: Devoid of fear. 

1659 D. Pete /pr. Sea 220 None. .can he found. .resem- 
bling this intremendous and fearless creature ]the Whale]. 

Intremet, variant of ENTERMETE, Obs. 

Intrench (intrenf,v. [f. In-1+ Trexcu.] 

l. trans, To make a trench in; to furrow. ; 

3754 P. H. Hiberniad 37 Intrench'd her Forehead, horrent 
stands her Hair. 1871 L, Strenen Playgr. Enrope vi. 
(1894) 144 Towers of ice intrenched by deep crevasses. 

2. Variant of ENTRENCH v., q.v. 

+Intrenchant, @.1 Obs. rare—'. [f.IN-3 + 
TRENCHANT a@.; but the nassive sense, in Shaks., is 
irregular. ] 

1. Not trenchant or cutting. vare—°. 

2. Incapable of being cut. 

1605 SHaxs. Wacé. y. viii. g Thou loosest Iabour, As easie 
may’st thou the intrenchant Ayre With thy keene Sword 
impresse, as make me hleed. 

ntrenchant (intrenfaint), @.2 rare-3. [f. 
IN adv, 1 or 2+ TRENCHANT: the passive sense is 
irregular.] Cutting in, penetrating. 

1833 New AWonthly Mag. XXXVI. 37 What fearful 
gashes, what deep intrenchant scars, succeeded to this! 

Intrencher (intrenfaz). rare. [f. INTRENCH, 
ENTRENCH v, +-ER1.] One who makes trenches. 


-xylary: sce 
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1884 Century Mag. Nov, 102/1 Their fighting redeemed 
well their shortcomings as intrenchers. 

Intrenching, -ment: sce ENTRENCRING,-MEST. 
Intrepid (intrepid), @, (ad, L. tntrepid-us, 
f. r- (IN-3) + ¢vepidus alarmed; cf. F. zntrépide 
(16th c. in Littre).) Of persons and personal 
qualities; Fearless; undaunted ; daring; brave. 


1699 Dryvens Virg. ‘Encid Ded.(R.), That quality [valour], 
which signifies no more than an intrepid courage. /ésd, 


Georg. WW. 122 Vhe two contending Princes .. Intrepid thro’ 
the midst of Danger go. 1738 Grover Leonidas 1. 214 
Three hundred more compleat th’ intrepid band. 1766 
Gotpsm, Mic. HW’, xxviii, * Where, sir, is your fortitude?’ re- 
turned my son with an intrepid voice. 1833 Ht. Maxiingau 
Fr. Wines & Pol, iii. 42 1s there to Le no pride in intrepid 
patriotism? 1854 Wiseman /-adsola u. xxv. 288 She stood 
Intrepid and unmoved before him. 

Intrepidity (intr/picditi). [f as prec. + -1Ty. 
Cl. BF. tutrépidité (17th ce. in Hatz.-Darm.’.}] The 
quality of being intrepid; fearlessness; firmness of 
mind in the presence of danger; courage, boldness. 

1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4058/2 The Intrepedity of Your 
Admiral. 19764 Reap /nguiry ii. § 6. 108 It required an un- 
common degree of philosophical intrepidity. 1803 Mack1x- 
Tosu Def. /'eltier Wks. 1846 111. 242 Intrepidity in the 
discharge of professional duty is so common a quality at 
the English Bar, 1865 Canryte /redh. Gt. xvi. ili, (1872) 
V1.162 He |Saxe]had perfect intrepidity ; nut to be flurried 
by any amount of peril or confusion. 

njgtpicly intre’pidli), adv. [f. INTREPID + 
-LY2.] Jn an intrepid manne: ; fearlessly, boldly. 

@ax720 Surreirip (Dk, Buckhm.) HAs. (1753) 1. 161 Yet 
Ca:sar, siill intrepidly serene, Goes proudly on, despising 
us, and danger. 1868 Mitman Sé, /'an('s 129 Vhose brothers 
who so intrepidly resisted. 1888 A, T. Pitrson Lvang. 
Work vi. 60 Intrepidly indifferent to either conipliment or 
censure, 

Intrepidness (intre‘pidnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NEsS.] The quality of being intrepid ; intrepidity. 

1627 Donne Sern. alvii. 473 NO apprehensions of Death 
removed him from his holy intrepidnesse, and religious 
Constancy. 1741 Ricutarpson /’amela (1824) 1. Ixxvil. 432 
You told me, sir, last night, of your intrepidness : I think 
you are the boldest man I ever met with. 

Intres 3, var, of :NTRESS Odés., entrance. 

Intress, var. of INTERESS Ods., intcrest. 

Intrete, -er, obs. forms of :NTItEAT, -ER. 

I-n-tri‘angle. A/a‘h. [Cf.In-circhr.) .\ tri- 
angle inscribed in a circle or other figure. 

tIntribu'tion. Ods. rare—°. [ad L. tatri- 
bution-em, from intribucre to contribute. J 


1656 Biount Glossogr., (ntribution, contribution or lot- 
mony paid for Lands. 

+Intricable, ¢. Obs. [a. obs. F. zntricable 

1gth c. in Godel.}, f. L. type *ztricabilts, f. 21- 
tricare to entangle: sec INTRICATE.}] entangling, 
perplexing ; entangled, intricately involved. 

a1g40 Barnes IV4s. (1573) 278/1 Now here haue I aun- 
swered, to an intricable doubt. 1612 Sur.ton Quix, ui. 
vii. 182 They shall remaine captiue, and intangled in the 
intricable amorous net. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. 
10 Rdr. 64 A labyrinth of intricahle questions, unprofitable 
contentions .. one calls it |School divinity]. 

Intricacy (intrikasi). [f. next: see -acy.] 

1. The quality or state of being intricate ; com- 
plexity ; complicated or involved condition. 

160z Warsxex Alb, Eng. Epit. (1612) 366 Our .. Method 
wherein we now execute lawes and dispatch, with lesser 
intricacie, the Collections and businesses for the Weale 
vublike, 16rg9 Natnton in “ortesc. Papers (Camden 107 

t in a buisines of much intricasie. 1697 Drypen I irg. 
Georg. (1721) 1. Ess. 201 It often puzzles the Reader with 
the Intricacy of its Notions. 1711 Appisox Spect. No. 39 
? 3 The modern Tragedy excels that of Greece and Roine, 
in the Intricacy’ and Disposition of the Fable. 1753 Ho- 
GARTH Aual, Beanty v. 28 ‘Vhe beauty of a composed in- 
tricacy of form. 1830 Henscure Stud. Nat. Phil. 247 The 
mathematical theory of the propagation of sound .. is one 
of she utmost intricacy. 1 Rocers Agric. & Prices }. 
xx. 512 The lock must have varied in value, according to 
its size and to the intricacy of its workmanship. 

2. quasi-concr, An instance of this condition; a 
complication; an entangled or involved state of 
affairs; a perplexing difficulty. 

1611 Cotar., /utrigue, an intricacie, Laborinth, Maze,.. 
difficultie. 1628 Le Grvs tr. Barclay’s Argenis 255 Cut 
off these intricacies: set downe a time, beyond which no 
controuersie shall depend in Court. a 1661 Futcer NM orthies 
(1840) II. 487 Because the sun doth not so much dry the 
intricacies of such flowers which are duplicated. 1796 
Morse Amer, Geog. 11. 606 Twelve palaces, and r1oco 
houses, the intricacies of which occasion its name. 1821 
Scott Kenilw, viii, He conducted Tressilian .. through a 
long intricacy of passages. 1874 L. SterHen Hours tn 
epee 092) I. ix. 316 Every intricacy was plainly mapped 
out in his own mind. 

Intricate ‘ivntrikct), a. (sd.) (In 5 interkat.) 
(ad. L. rutricat-us, pa. pple. of ixtricare to entan- 
gle, perplex, embarrass, f. za- (x=?) + tricz 
trifles, toys, quirks, tricks. perplexities, ‘vicar? to- 
raise difficulties, play tricks. ] 

1. Perplexingly entangled or involved ; 
winding in a complicated manner. 

1579 E. K. Ded. Spenser's Sheph. Cal., The words them 
selues being so auncient, the knitting of theni so short and. 
intricate. 1601 HoLLtanp Péiny I}. 569 The wonderful 
intricat winding of the serpents, clasping and knitting them 
about. 1632 LitHcow 7vav. v. 190 Wrestling amongst 
intricate paths of Rockes: two..hroke their neckes. @ 1667 


inter- 


| Cow rey IWisk Wks, 1711 II. 43 Tho’ he sit upon the 
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Place Of Judgment with a learned Face {Intricate as the | Con/fut. Tindale Wks. 615/2 For the auoydyng of all in- 


Law. 
place you proceed in anintricate way amongst Hills and 
Valleys. 1822 Scotr .Viged iii, At the end of one of tbose 
intricate and narrow lanes. 1892 STEVENSON Across the 
Plains 1 Mount St. Helena..looks down on mucb green 
intricate country. i 

b. Extomol, Of markings: see quot. 

1826 Kirsvy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 274 Intricate. When 
depressions or elevations so run into each other as to be 
difficult to trace. ? 

2. Of thouglits, conceptions, statements, etc. : 
Perplexingly involved or complicated in meaning ; 
cntangled; obscure. 

¢1470 Henryson Fables xii. (Wolff and Lamb) 121 
(Bannatyne MS.) O man of law lat be thy sutelte, With 
wys jympis, and frawdis interkat. 152g More Dyadoge 1. 
Pref. Ajbx Fyndyng oure treatye so dyuerse and so 
long, and sume tyme such wyse intrycate that my self 
could not wythout labour call it orderly to mind. 1599 
Life More in Wordsw. Ecct. Biog. (1853) 11. 52 Now is the 
commen-lawe of this realme so intricate .. as it would 
requier a whole and entire man, all his life tyme .. to come 
to anye excellencie therein. 1683 Cnatkutt, Thealma & 
Cl. 95 He .. could clear ‘The doubts that puzzle the strong 
working brain, And make the intricat’st anigmas plain. 
19719 Younc Nevenge 1.1, Give me your maze Of gloomy 
thought, and intricate design. 1849 Macautay //tst. Eng. 
vi. 11. 25 According to the intricate and subtle rule which 
was then in force. 

+3. =InrnicaTep. Const. with, in. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 58 Le thou neuer .. intricate, 
busyed or troubled in the defautes or offences of other. 
1528 Rov Nede wWe (Arb.! 91 They kepe none of all the 
thre [vows] With mundane affections intricate. 

+B. sé. Something intricate; an intricacy. Ods. 

1655 GuRNALL Chr, tn Arm. 1. 127 Satan labours to puzzle 
the Christian with nice questions, that meeting with such 
iutricates in his Christian course .. he may be made, either 
to give over, or go on heavily. 

Intricate (intrike't), v. Now rare. Also 6 
en-. ([f. L. intricat-, ppl. stem of intricdre to 
entangle: see prec. Cf. IenTRIKE.] 

1, trans. To render intricate ; to make (a thing) 
involved or obscure; to complicate. 

1564 Brief Exam. Aij, Such {questions} as be intricated 
with great controuersies amongest godly men. 1624 Hrv- 
wood Gunaik. iv. 168 This Labyrinth .. being a house so 
intricated with windings and turnings this way and that 
way. 1649 (1. Hate Cases Conse. vi. (1654) 45 How ever 
the matter may be intricated by passing through many 
erhaps unknowing hands. 1671 R. Bounun [Vind 278 
Voods, thus [with wonderful entanglings) rent asunder and 
intricated. 1688 Vox Cleri Pro Rege 43 Why does he 
.. labour to perplex and intricate the meaning of Dr. Sher- 
lock's plain Words? ¢ 1748 Vottaire in W. Bayne James 
Thomson ix. (1898) 150 Mn ‘Thomson's tragedies seem to me 
wisely intricated and elegantly writ. 1900 Dundee Adver- 
tiser 8 June 4 It So intricated peace desires with war 
menaces as to begin the campaign on a scale of disastrous 
military inefficiency. 

2. To entangle or ensnare (an animal or person) ; 
to involve in toils; to embarrass, perplex. 

1548 Act 24 3 Edw. VI, c, 21 § 1 They myght..be lesse 
entricated and troubled withe the Chardge of householde. 
1566 Painter (al. Pleas. (Marsh) 1. 189, I am so intricated 
in the Labarinthe of my unbrideled will. 1579 FENTON 
Guicctard. v. (1399) 227 The Frenchmen beginning to intri- 
cate and intangle theinselues, fell toflying. 1649 Jur. Tavtor 
Gt. E.xemp. tu. Ad Sect. xvi. 134 Like wilde beasts intricat- 
ing themselves by their impatience. a1734 Nortu Z.ram. 
(1740) 57 This speculum of his own ignorance .. did so in- 
trwate and embarrass his understanding. 

Heice I-ntricated f//. a., entangled, involved 
in toils; I-ntricating v/. 56., entanglement. 

1565-73 Coorrr Thesaurus, Contortulus, .. wrested, 
wrethed, intricated, conclused. 1628 Donne Seri. cxxxiv. 
V. 407 Intricated entangled conscience! 1632 Litucow 
Trav. 11. 66, I left the turmoyling dangers of the intricated 
{les of the lonean and Adriaticall seas. 1649 Jer. Tayi.or 
Gt. E.xxemp. \\. Disc. ix. § 22.117 To the intricating of the 
judgement, to the dishonour of Religion. 1798 PENNANT 
dTindoostan 11. 340 Tbe various great rivers which form so 
many intricated windings. 

Intricately (irntrikctli), adv. [f. IntRicaTE 
a.+-LY=.] In an intricate manner or state; com- 
plicatedly; with intricacy or perplexity. In £z- 
tomol. With intricate sculpture or markings, 

1552 Hutoxt, Intricately, perplexe. 1593 NasHE Christ's 
7. (1613) 140 They labour not to speake properly, but intri- 
cately. 1601 Dantet Crv. Wars vi. Ixxxiv, The sword.. 
Must cut this knot so intricately tyde. 1656 Surton's 
Diary (2828) 1, 18: Upon the accounts of subsidies this 
gentleman leaves it very intricately. 1768-74 Tucker Lé. 
Vat, (1834) 1. 473 Through a thousand intricately- winding 
channels. 

Intricateness. [f. as prec. +-ness.] The 

quality of being intricate; intricacy. 
_@ 1586 Sipsev Arcadia (1622) 54 Therin he found such 
intricatenesse, that he could see no way to lead him out of 
the maze. 1633 Dp. Hace Sard Texts 441 Then doe also 
appear a certaine intricatenesse and a perplexity in the pro- 
ceedings thereof. 1685 Bovie Eng. Notion Nat. iv. 72 The 
intricateness and importance of the subject hindered me 
from making it shorter. 

tIntrica‘tion. Os. [ad.med.L. intrication- 
em, n. of action from infricare (see INTRICATE 2.) ; 
cf, F. éutrication (14th c.in Godef.).) The action 
of intricating or condition of being intricated ; 
complication, entanglement. 

, 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I.9 Attendenge the intricacion 
inextricable [ivexrtricubilem attendens intricationem] of 
this labor presente as of the mase of Dedalinus. 1532 More 


1703 MAUNCRELL Journ. Ferus. :1732)79 Fromthis | tricacion wherof, I purposelye forbare to putte in the Pope 


as parte of the diffinicyon of the church, 1548 PATTEN 
Exp. Scot. in Arb. Garuer 11, 120 It shonld be too much 
an intrication to the matter. 1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. 
Fort, 1. Ep. Ded. 160a, The indissoluble knottes and in- 
trications of matters. 1661 Boyte Examen Wks. 1772 I. 
240, 1 do not see how the motus circularis simplex should 
need to be superadded to the contact or intrication of the 
cohering firm corpuscles, to procure a cohesion. 1773 J. 
Ross #ratricide 1t. 732 (MS.) Much delay‘d, Thus dark, 
by intrications in their way, And many a mazy Labyrinth. 

+Intrica‘tor. Obs. rare—°. [agent-n. in Lat. 
form f. éxtricdre to entangle: see INTRICATE a@.] 
An entangler; one who complicates. 

1611 Corcr., Embarasseur, an intricator, pesterer. /bid., 
Trigaut, an intricator, intangler, perplexer of a businesse. 

Intrick, var. ENTRIKE Oés.. see INTRIKE. 

|! Intri‘co. Ods. [It. éxtrico (Florio, 1598): 
see INTRIGUE.] An intricacy; a maze. 

a 1670 Hacket Abp. Witliams 1. (1692) 12 The potions of 
School Divinity wrought easily with him, so tbat he was 
not lost a whit in their /ufricoes any further than they lose 
themselves. : 

+ Intrie-, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. In-1 + ¢rve, Try 


v.} trans. To put in, introduce, add. 

©1420 Pallad. on [1usb. wv. 355 To cley & chalk the firthe 
part intrie Of gipse (L. si argillz et cretz quartam partem 
Ey psi misceas). 

ntrigant, -ante: see INTRIGUANT, -ANTE. 

| Intri‘go. Os. Also intriego, intriguo. (it. 
intrigo: see INTRIGUE.] =INTRIGUE sé. 

1648 King’s Gracious Messages for Peace 110 The deep 
subtilty and ixtrigo of it was not then apparent. 1656 
Eart Mono. Aadvt. Jr. Parnass. 243 How to explain..all 
the cunning intriegoes used in times of peace and war, in 
the government of their states. 1665 Sir T. Hersert 7 rav. 
225 The Intrigo’s of State. 1676 SHapwety }rtioso 1. 6, 
I have indeed to night an /atriguo with a Lady. 

b. spec. The plot of a play; =INTRIGUE sé. 3. 

1672 Vituiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 1. (Arb.) 29 The 
Plot .. the Intrigo’s now quite out of my head. 1672 Mar- 
vet Keh. Transp... 11. ' ake : 

Intriguant, -gant (intrigint, F. entrzgan, 
sh. anda. [a. F. intriguant, pt. pple. of mlriguer 
to IntricvE; also zfrigant, ad. lt. intrigante.] 

A. sé. An intriguer. 

178: Bentuam HWés. (1843) X. 93 One of the busiest and 
most successful of fatriguants. 1794 Amer. St. Papers, 
For. Relat. (1832) I. 403 (Stanf.) Putting off the character 
of minister to put on that of infriguant. 1809 WELLINGTON 
in Gurw. Desf. (1837) 1V. 507 [He] has certainly the mind 
and manners of an éutrigant. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. 
(1852) 25 The appearance of Farren in the part of the am- 
Ditious iutriguant. 1886 Century Wag. Nov. 33/1 Illiterate 
intriguants .. insisted on shaping legislation according to 
their own fancy. — : 

B. adj. Intriguing ; scheming. 

1897 African Critic 21 Aug. 224 The most unscrupulous 
and intriguant amongst the Continental oligarchies. 

|| Intriguante, -gante (intrigant, Ff. etri- 
gat). [F. intviguante, -gante, fem. of intri- 
guant, -gant: see prec.) A woman who intrigues. 

1806 Max. Encewortu Leonora (1832) 54 Md’. de P—— 
is a perfect specimen of the combination of an fntrigante 
and an élégante. 1823 Ttvron Juan xiv. Ixiii, Her Grace 
too pass’d for being an énfrigante .. One of those pretty, 
precious plagues, which haunt A lover with caprices soft 
and dear. 1839 Lytton Devereux ut. vii, My Mistress 
was the greatest éutriguante of her party. 1856 VAUGHAN 
Mystics vin. iv. (1860) 11. 51 That he must toil in obscurity... 
to subserve the ambition of an implacable su triguante. 

Intrigue (intrig), 56. Also 7 in-,entreague, 
intregue, -iegue ; intrique, -eque. (a. F. zx- 
trigue, formerly intrigue (16-17th c.), ad. It. z- 
trigo, -ico, f. intrigare, -care to intricate, entangle, 
entrap :—L, zufricare. see INTRICATE a.] 

+1. Intricacy, complexity; a complicated con- 
trivance; a maze, a labyrinth. Ods. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Intrigue, an intricacy, labyrinth, 
maze, incumbrance, difficulty. Cressy. 1660 Chas. //.'s 
escape fr. Worcester in Select. fr. Harl, Misc. (1793) 382 
His majesty was had to his lodging, and the intrigues of it 
shewn him. 1673 Rav Trav. (1738) I. 419 A famous engine 
to raise up water .. There is so little of it remaining that it 
is impossible thence to find out all the contrivance and 
intrigue of it. 1686 Goap Celvst. Bodies 1. iv. 11 No finite 
Knowledge can be comprehensive of an Effect .. in every 
minute Intrigue of Nature. 

+b. fig. An intricate or complicated state of 
affairs; an involved mode of action. Oés. 

1660 Jer. Tavior Dect. Dubit. (L.), There are so many 
certain but indiscernible fallibilities, so many intrigues of 
fancy in the disputers. 1693 Soutu Serm. 332 To look into 
the little intrigues of matter and motion. 1704 HEARNE 
Duct. fist. (1714) 1,106 To unravel (if I may say so) all the 
Intreagues betwixt God and Man. 

2. The exertion of tortuous or underhand in- 
fluence to accomplish some purpose; underhand 
plotting or scheming. 

1668 E. Howarn Usaurpfer Ep. Aijb, Intregue (the true 
Soul and Genius of the Stage). 1769 Rosertson Chas. V, 
vi. Wks. 1813 VI. 107 A spirit of action and intrigue is 
infused into all its members. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit, Jadia 
I1.1v. iii. 110 A complicated scene. .of plotting and intrigue. 

b. (with f/.) A plot to accomplish a purpose 
by tortuous or underhand influence. 

1647 CrarEnpon “fist. Keb. 1. § 23 According to the 
mysteries and intrigues of State. 1692 Drypen St. Eure- 
mont’s Ess. 345 He was made Cardinal by Intrigues, Fac- 
tions, and Tumults. 1767 Funius Lett. xv. 63 You have 
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fairly confounded the intrigues of opposition. 1869 Free- 
MAN Norm. Cong. If1. xii, 121 It is also quite possible that 
the Primate of Normandy himself bad a share in his brother's 
intrigues. 

+3. The plot of a play, poem, or romance. Ofs. 

1651 Davenant Gondibert Pref. 23 The third [act] makes 
a visible correspondence in the under-walks (or lesser in- 
trigues) of persons; and ends with an ample turn of the 
main design. 1676 Cotes, Antreague, .. also a story (after 
many entangled passages) brought to a calm end. 1678 
Pritctrs (ed. 4) s.v. Zatricacy, Also /utrigue or Intreague, 
the various and subtle intercourse of passages in the Plot 
ofa Play. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1. View Epic Poem p. xv, As 
these Causes are the Beginning of the Action, the opposite 
Designs against that of the Hero are the Middle of it, and 
form that Difficulty or /tvigue which makes up the greatest 
part of the Poem. 

4. Clandestine illicit intimacy between a man and 
a woman; a liaison. 

1668 CHARLETON Ephes. §& Cimm. Matrons u. Pref., She in 
like manner falis into an Intrigue (as they nowadays call it). 
1673 Drvoen Marr. &@ la Mode ur, i. Wks. 1883 1V. 279 
Intrigue, Philotis! that’s an old phrase; I bave laid that 
word by; amour sounds better. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 276 
?1 faken in an Intrigue witb another Man’s Wife. 1883 
C. J. Witts A/od. Persia 276 1n Shiraz, where intrigues 
among married women are very rife. 

b. transf. The combination of queen and knave 
in certain games of cards. 

1830 ‘Erprau Tresor’ Hoyle made familiar, Pope Foan 
82 Matrimony is the king and queen, and Intrigue the knave 
and queen of trumps; the players of these cards take the 
pools belonging tothem. /éid/. 83 The game [of Matrimony] 
consists of five chances, viz. J/atrimony, which is king and 
queen: Confederacy, king and knave ; /ztrigue, queen and 
knave [ete.]. 1887 Ad/ car Round 5 Feb. 66 There was I{n- 
trigue, that unhallowed flirtation between Queen and Knave. 

Intrigwe (intrig), v. Also7intreag. [a. I. 
inlrigue-r, ad. It. intrigare:—L. intricare: see IN- 
THICATE @, OF. had entriguer, intriguer, whence 
ENTRIKE, INTRIKE. J 

1. ¢rans. To trick, deceive, cheat ; to embarrass, 
puzzle, perplex. Now rare. 

1612 Zrav. Four Englishu. 68 He that trusteth to a 
Greeke, Shall be intreaged, and still to seeke. 1703 Maun- 
DRELL Yourn, Ferns. (1721) 135 Who. .were basely intrigu'd 
by the People .. and forc’d to redeem their Lives at a great 
Sum of Money. 1794 S. Wittiams Vermont 40 To intrigue 
and bzffle a brave and meritorious people out of their rights 
and liberties. 1894 A/outh May 122. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 
1 May 2/1 The authorship of the piece .. attributed by Mr, 
W——, intent upon intriguing the public, to a ‘Member of 
Parliament’. 

2. To entangle, involve; to cause to be entangled 
or involved, to implicate. Now vzare. 

a1677 Barrow IVks, (1686) II. Serm, xxiii. 338 It doth 
not seem worth the while..with more subtilty to intrigue the 
Point. 1681 J. Scott Chr. Life1.iv.(R.), How doth it perplex 
and intrigue the whole course of your lives, and intangle ye 
in a labyrinth of knavish tricks and collusions, 1690 Cu1tp 
Disc. Trade Pref. (1694) 43 The way..is not.. hidden from 
us in the dark, or intrigued with difficulties. 1899 Speaker 
4 Feb. 152/2 This intrigues us against his Holiness. . 

3. intr. To carry on a secret amour or illictt in- 
timacy; to have a liaison. 

1660 Pepys Diary 10 Dec., He and others had intrigued 
with her often. 1€66 /éid. 15 Oct., All the people .. do 
make no scruple of saying that the King do intrigue with 
Mrs. Stewart. 1710 E. Warp Vulgus Brit. . 28 So Jilts 
wed those they ne’er affected, Purely t’ intrigue the less sus- 
pected. 1879 Froupe Cwsar xi. 119 He had intrigued with 
a Vestal virgin. : 

4. intr. To carry on underhand plotting or 
scheming ; to employ secret influence for the ac- 
complishment of designs; to make an intrigue. 

1714 Burnet //ist. Ref. an. 1§27 (R.) That the cardinal 
of York was not satisfied to be intriguing for the popedom 
after his death, but was aspiring to it while he was alive. 
1791 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life & Writ. (1832) 1. 354 
‘They tell me that the Queen is now intriguing with Mira- 
beau. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng.vi. 11.155 That fortnight 
Rochester passed in intriguing and imploring. 1874 Grren 
Short IIist. ii. § 8. 104 At Rome, at Paris tbe agents of the 
two powers intrigued against each other. 

+b. trans. To plot; to scheme for. Ods. 

1747 H. Wacrote Lett. to Mann 26 June, The Duchess 
of Queensberry has at last been at court; a point she has 
been intriguing these two years. 

e. To bring or get by intrigue. 

1673 O. Watker Educ. 11. vii. (ed. 2) 277 Whose designs 
are to intrigue themselves into business. 1839 Standard 
15 May in Spirit Metropol. Conserv. Press (1840) 1. 378 
The charge against Lord Canterbury, that he had intrigued 
out Lord Melbourne. 1839 Yotn Auld 28 July ibid. 11.253 
A bill for giving a charter to Birmingham was shamefully 
smuggled and intrigued through. 1844 Disraett Coningsby 
1. ii. 12 Rigby, who had already intrigued himself into a sub- 
ordinate office. 1864 Sata in Daily Ted. 26 Feb., He would 
have been ousted or intrigued out of office some years ago. 

Intriguer (intr7-gaz)._ [f. prec. +-ER1 CEE. 
intrigueur (x7th c.).] One who intrigues; one 
who carries on a tortuous or underhand plot a, 
secret schemer or manceuvrer, esp. in politics. ; 

1667 Perys Diary 28 Oct., He never was an intriguer in 
his life, nor will be. 1710 Strete Tat/er No. 193 P 3 
A Gentleman of the Inns of Court, and a deep Intriguer. 
1796 Burke Kegic. Peace ii, Wks. VIII. 240 All the in- 
triguers in foreign politicks, all the spies, all the intelli- 
gencers..acted solely upon that principle. 1844 KINGLAKE 
Eothen vi. (1878) &5 ‘They [the Greeks] were intriguers- 
general of S. W. Asia. ae aes 

b. One who carries on an intrigue or laison. 

@1719 Appison (J.), I desire that intriguers will not make 

a pimp of my lion, and convey tbeir thoughts to one 
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another. 1775 Sueripan Rivals u.i, He..wa» in his youth 
a bold intriguer and a gay companion. 

Intrignuery intrégari). rave. [f. prec. +-¥3. 
Cf. -ERY 1b.] The practice of intrigning. 

1815 Byron Let, fo Moore 2 Feb., Tell me what is going 
on in the way of intriguery. 

+Intri-guess. Obs. [f. IxTRIGU ER + -EsS. 
(Perh. after F. ratriguenuse i7th c.); but the 
proper Eng. form wonld be zn/rigueress.) <A 
female intrigner, 

@ 1734 Nortit Lives (1826) 1. 120 His lady being a most 
violent intrigue-s in busines. — £.ram. (1740 297 The 
Wife..was a compleat Intriguess. [1809 Mar. Epcewortu 
Tales Fash. Life WN, Maneuvring i. 4 note.) 

Tae intr? gin’, 702. sb. [f. IntRIGUE 
v.+-1nG 1.) ‘The action of the verb Intrisur. 

1813 ¢it/e: Suppressed Evidence or Royal Intriguing, being 
a History of the Courtship {ctc.) of the Princess of Wales. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Kadge xii, Not lying. Only a litle 
management, a little diplomacy, a litle—inirizuing, that’s 
the word. 1890 thene@nm 4 Oct. 441 2 There is much in- 
triguing and some play of character. attrié, 1801 Mrs. 
Crorrts Safvador I. 71 A noble English Lord of in- 
triguing memory. 

Intriguing, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 
That intrigues; forming sccret plots or schemes. 

1682 Tate in Dryden's tbs. & Achit. u, 521 Intriguing 
fops, dull jesters, and worse pimps. 1790 urke /'r. Kev. 
Wks. V. 41 A man much connected with literary caballers, 
and intriguing philosophers. 1895 Cutted Service Mag. 
July 377 Lurks... governed by a lot of intriguing women, 

Hence Intriguingly auv., in an Intnguing 
manner; with secret machinations. 

1742 Ricnarpson Pamela III. 329 Having been thus 
tempted, thus try’d, by the Man she hated not, pursued, not 
intriguingly pursuing. 1755 in JoHNson. 

Intriguish (intri*gif), a. rave—', [f. IntRiGuE 
5b, + -tsH.1,] Somewhat of the natarc of intrigue. 

1734 Nortu £.xam. 1740) 293 Considering the Assurance 
and Application of Women, especially to Affairs that are 
intriguish, we must conclude that the chief Address was to 
Mrs. Wall. ’ 

Intriguist intr7gist). rare—'. [f. INTRIGUE 
+-Ist.] A professional or habitual intriguer. 

1830 Amezia Orie Let. 5 Nov. in Life xvii. (1354) 255 If 1 
were a royalist, and an intriguist. — ; 

+ Intrike, intryke, intrick, variants of Ex- 
TRIKE, Ods., to entangle. 

01440 Proms. Parv. 262 2 Intrykyn, or smarlyn, futrsco, 
tllaqgueo. 1524 St, Papers Hen. VIII, 1V. 270 We have bene 
mtriked with some comherous and paynfull busynes. 1533 
More Debell. Salem xvii. Wks. 1004 2 As wililye as those 
shrewes that beguyle hym haue holpe hym to inuolue and 
intryke the matter. @21548 Haut. Chron., Rick. [11 54b. In 
what doubtful perell we be now intricked. 

t+ Intri-nce, a. Os. Also intrinse. [perh. 
abbreviated from INTRINSICATE (used in same 
sense’; cf. reverb for reverberate in Lear.i. 135. 
‘Godef. has OF. tntrtncdé, var. f. indringud, tn- 
trigué intricate.)] Intricate, entangled, involved. 

1605 SHaks Lear us. it. 81 Such smiling rogues as these, 
Like Rats oft bite the holy cords a twaine, Which are t 
intrince t’ vnloose. [1895 H. H. Furness Pref. Mids. NE. 
Dr. 6 A knot too intrinse to unloose.} i 

Intrineintrain),z. rere. [f. IN-2 + Trine. after 
It. intreare.] ¢rans. To unite in a group of three. 

1892 C, E. Nortox Dante's Par. xut 84 The Love which 
with them is intrined [1._ 57, 7A sor che in lor S'intrea). 

Intrinsec, -secal, ctc.: see INTRINSIC, ete. 

Intrinsic (intri‘nsik), a. (s6.) Forms: 5-7 
intrinsique, (5 -tryn-), 6 intrynsyke, 7 intrin- 
sike, -sicke, -seque, -sec.k, 7-8 -sick, 7- in- 
trinsic. [a. F. ttrtsdgue (13-14th c. in Godcf. 
Compl.\, ad. med. Schol.L, tatrtasec-us adj. (Fr. 
Mayron @1325; Herveus Natalis a 1322 has an 
adv. tntrinsece: Prantl, f. L. inérinsecus adv. in- 
wardly, inwards. The ending was from the begin- 
ning confounced with the adj. suffix -1c, but the 
etymological -egze, -ec(# ocenrs in 17th ec. Cf. Ex- 
TRINH, to which this is in all senses opposed.] 

+1. Situated within; interior, inner. Ods. (exc. 
as in b.) 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxv. 91 Occupyed for to make the 
palayces and other edyfices intrinsique of y* cyte. 1541 
R. Cortana Guydon’s Ouest. Chirurg. Cijb, How many 
maners of skynnes or lether are there ?. . Two, one is extryn- 
syke or outforth .. The other is iatrynsyke. 1665 Sir T’. 
Hersert raz. (1677) 253 The Waters.. mixing with it [the 
earth] in the most intrinsiqne places. 

b. Anal. Applied to a muscle of a member or 
organ which has its origin and insertion within that 
organ; so in Fath. to a morbid growth arising in 
the part or tissue in which it is fonnd. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. 111. 111/2 The intrinsic muscles 
of the larynx .. determine its form. 1874 Roosa Dis. Ear 
56 The auricle bas also a set of muscles which are contained 
in its structure, intrinsic muscles, as they are called by 
several authors. 1890 -Vature 11 Sept., Structures which, 
like the outer digits of the horse’s leg, or the intrinsic 
muscles of the ear of a man, are present in the adult in an 
incompletely developed form, and in a condition in which 
they can be of no use. 1897 Adibutt's Syst. Wed. IV. 834 
The intrinsic variety [of laryngeal] cancer] including the 
growth» originating from the vocal cords. 4 

+2. Inward, internal (in fg. sense); secret, pri- 
vate. Ods. (passing into sense 3). 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 71 By gret yre gadred hy 
inmense sorow intrynsique wythin ber hert. 1605 Bacon 
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adv. Learn. 1. iv. § 12 There are..other..peccant humors 
.. Not so secret and intrinsike. hut that ae fall vnder a 
popular obseruation, 1658 Aust. Mem. A. James 6 Not 
only. .the publick but most intrinsick actions of the State. 
1689 Burnet Jracts 1.16 When there are Intrinsic diseases 
in a state. 

+b. Intimate. Ods. 

1613 SurrRcey Trav. Persia 65 We must haue a more 
intrinsicke acquaintance to perfect that knowledge. 165: 
Life Father Sarp: (1676) 53 Vhe General of the Servi .. 
being an intrinsick friend of the Fathers. 

3. Belonging to the thing tn itself, or by its very 
naturc; inherent, essential, proper; ‘of its own’. 

Intrinsic mode: see \NTRINSICAL 3. 

1642 Hower For. Trav. (Arb.) 46 If one would go tothe 
intrinsique value of things. 1661-98 SouTH / twelve Sern, 
III. 57 As if every such single Act could by its own In- 
trinsick Worth merit a glorious Eternity. 169: Locke 
Monucy Whs. 1727 II. 67 The intrinsick Value of silver 
consider'd as Money, is that Estimate which common Con- 
sent has placed on it. 1692 Renterev Boyle Lect. 221 Ly an 
intrinseck principle of gravity or attraction. 1725 Watts 
Logic{seeINTRINSICAL 3). 1758 Biackstonxt. Comm. 1. Introd. 
14 Vhe civil and canon laws, considered with respect to 
any intrinsic obligation, have no force or authority in this 
kingdom, 183§ Luirewatt Greece |. iv. 84 Confirmed as 
well by high authority as by intrinsic probability. 1859 
Kincscey Misc. (1860 I]. 167 Then came out the intrinsic 
r ttenness of the whole system. 1861 W. Bert Dict. Law 
Scot., (Intrinsic ix a term applied to circumstances .. 50 in- 
timately connected with the point at issue that they make 
part of the, evidence affor¢ed by the oath, and cannot be 
stparated from it. 

b. Const. Za. 

1850 GLaustone //omer II. u. 153 Latona .. remains all 
alone without any meaning or purpose intrinsic to herself. 
1873 L. Frercusow Disc. 159 Vhe flower has no beauty that 
is not its own,..that i> not intrinsic and native to it. 

ec. Vath. Intrinsic equation of @ curve: an 
eqtiation expressing the relation between its length 
and curvature (and so involving uo reference to 
extemal points, lines, etc., as tn equations referred 
to co-ordinates). 

1849 Whewetr in Cah. Pail. Trans. VIII. 660 The 
intrinsic equation to the circle is s=a@4, a being the radius. 
1862 Watton in Q. Jrufl. Math. V. 260 tities On the 
Discontinuity of the Intrinsic Equations to Curves. 

+ B. as sb. Vel/ipt. for ‘inmost part’, ‘ intrinsic 
valnc’, ‘intrinsic quality’: see 3., 

1665 Sir |. Hersert /'rev. 1677 88 Vo visit and search the 
intrinsique of that precious piece of Earth which [etc} 1716 
Cotuier tr, Panegyrick, etc. 96 We should be Letter pre- 
par'd to examine the inuaaiscks 21734 Nortu Lives (1826) 
III, 163 It is no other than a token, or leather money, of 
no intrinsic, — fram. in. vi. § 73 11749) 481 Then the 
Merchants tumbled them in for the Gain Ly the Intrinsic. 
1751 WaksURTON Noles /'opfe's Dunc. 11. 187 Let our Engli-h 
at leastescape, whose intrinsic is scarce of marble so solid, as 
not to he impaired or soiled by such rude and dirty hands. 

Intrinsical | intri-nsikal), a. 5d.) Now rare. 
Forms: 6intryncicall.6-Sintrinsecal 1, -tcall , 
7-g-ical. [f. med.L. zsztrinsec-us \see prec.) + -AL. 
The ctymological -eca/ was usual till ¢ 1710.) 

tl. =prec. 1. Oés. 

1571 Diccrs Pantom. tv. v. V iija, The semidimetient of 
the intrinsicall circle. 1580 G. Ilarvey 3 proper Lett. 14 
That small skill I have in extrinSecall and intrinsecall 
pbysiognomie. 1650 Burwer -xthropomet. 83 For their 
intrinsecal operation, they used little hollow Pipes. 1688 
Rk. Hotme Aratonry i. 16/2 The Intrinsical .. are all such 
Lines or Circles, as ly inward. 

Goede Sfpaere, oh, (OME 

21548 Hatt Chron., (fei. 07 1z2b, After this apparant 
concord, and intrinsecall discord. 1631 R. S. tr. Drevelius’ 
Nicetas 1. 385 Those that are cast into outward darknes 
shal neuer be illuminated with ary intrinsecal light. 1640 
Be. Hatt CAr. Vader. ed. Ward 24/2 Besides that intrin- 
sical mischief, which it works upon a man’s own heart. 
1654-66 Lp, Orrery /artien. 1676 3545 His external as 
well as intrinsecal sufferings. 


Tbe prec. 210s Ors. 


1600 W. Watsons Decacordon (1602) 99 How intrinsecall 
soeuer they two were together. 1602 T. Fitzuerserr A pod. 
gob, Withoat the consent or knowledg of any of his supe- 
riours, yea or of any intrinsecal frend of theirs. 21639 
Worton Life Dk. Buckhwr. in Relig. (1651) 77 He falls 
into intrinsecall society with Sir John Greham. /érd., Char. 
Grand Duke Tuscany 363 He had a close and Intrinsecall 
Favourite. 1879 tr. Guzzot's Crowrwell mi. 149 There may 
be a more intrinsical and mutual interest of each in other.. 
for the good of both. 

Ss gtes &, 

Intrinsical urode, with the Scotist school of medieval 
philosophers, an attribute (such as exéstence) which, while 
predicated of a subject in itself, and not merely in relation 
10 something else, and having no independent character of 
its own, yet neither formed part of, nor followed from, nor 
in any way affected, the definition of its subject. (By later 
logicians used in a more general sense: cf. quot. 1725.) 

1sso Bate /unage Lotk Ch, u. Pref. 2b, Vnsauerye 
sophysmes, prohlemes .. subtiltees, seconde intencyons, in- 
trinsecall moodes. 1627 Br. Hatt Sest Bargaine Whs. 
515 There is an intrinsecall or formal] truth in things truly 
existing. @1661 Fevrer JWorthies, Wiltshire ui. 1662) 
150 Though the same in noise and numher, not the same in 
intrinsecal valuation. 1691 Ray Creation 1. 16921 163 
That Learning .. hath in it this intrinsical Imperfection. 
1725 Watts Logic 1. ii. § 4 The third division of modes 
shews us, they are either suivinsical or e.vtrinstcal. Intrin- 
sical modes are conceived to he in the subject or substance, 
as when we say, a globe is round, or swift, roiling, or at 
rest; or when we say a man Is tall or learned, these are in- 
trinsicmodes. 1865 Reader 4 Feb. 128/1 The position which 
Austria has taken in the Peninsula has neither angmiented 
nor consolidated her intrinsical power. 
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b. Const. /o, unto. 

3638 Witkixs New I ork? xiv. (1707) 117 The heaviness 
of a Body .. is not any absolute Quality intrinsical unto it. 
1690 Lor Ke //nm. Und u. i. § 24 Impressions that are made 
on our Senses by out ward Objects that are extrinsecal to the 
Mind; and its own Operations, proceeding from Powers in- 
triusical and proper to itself. 

ce. With a descriptive noun: That is such in- 
trinsically, or by its very nature. 

1821 Byrox in Moore Life (1866! 537 All men are intrinsical 
rascals and I am only sorry that not being a dog I can't 
bite them. 

+B. sé. (pl. Inward qualities, feelings, ete. ; 
tnternal or essential character. QOds. 

21645 Howe e Lett. w. xi. (1650) 1. 449 This history will 
display the very intrinsicals of the Castilian, who goes for 
the prime Spaniard, Jbid, xxxvi. 472 ‘There is none knows 
my antrinsecals better then you. 1676 /'Ar/, Uranus, X1. 554 
‘Lhe external difference seems easy for vulgar observation, 
the intrinsecals were intricate. 

Hencc Intrinsica‘lity = INTRINSICALNESS. 

1852 Rocet Thesaurus § Ses . 

Intrinsically intrivnsikali), adv. [f. as prec. 

+-LY 2.) In an intrinsic manner or relation. 

+1. Internally, inwardly, within (/i/. and fig.). 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, w. iv. (1886) 61 Intrin- 
secallie they represse the courage. 21639 Wotton Life 
Dk. Buckhm. in Relig. (1651) 1-6 The lesse be shewed 
without, the more it wrouglit intrinsecally, according to the 
nature of suppressed passions, 1667 Obs. Brom. Lomd. in 
seleet. fr. Harl. Mise. (1793) 456 Which, if it be not dried 
up, doth moisten all porous things intrinsically. 

2. By, or in rclatten to, the inuer nature of the 
thing , in itself; inherently, essentially. 

1602 T. Frrznersert fol 46a, The which kind of 
worship by publik sacrifice .. proceedeth so intrinsecally 
from the very grounds and principles of rature it selfe. 
1644 Rr. Maxwets. /rerog. Chr. Atngs xvi. 176 This Law 
is a transcendent law, for it is fou).d intrinsecally in all 
Lawes. 1711 Stiartess. Charac. (1737) I. 1. i. 172 Do 1 
only make a fair show, and am intrinsecally no better than 
a Rascal? 1712 Sfect. No. 292 2 1 A Diamond may want 
polishing, though the Value be still tntrinsically the same. 
1871 L. Sternes Playgr. Ewrofe iv, u. 310 We know the 
pretection to be intrinsically worthless. 1875 S1Ueas 
Const, L11st. 11. xvi. 503 note, There is nothing intrinsically 
improbable in it. 

Intri‘nsicalness. rare. [f.as prec. + -NESS,] 
The state or quality of being intrinsic. 

1676 H. Morr Remarks Contents av b, All the directions 
of Motion in water as to Primitiveness and Inirinsecalness 
are of one kind. 1727 Baitey vol. 11, /atramsicalness, in- 
wardness, | f 

+ Intri‘nsicate, a. Ofs. Also intrinsecate. 
[app. f. It. zaérinsecalo, -sicato familiar, confused 
in sense with @ricato intricate.) =INTRICATE, 
involved, cntangled. 

1560 WHITEnoRNE .frte Warre 1573 492, Seemit g unto 
them. paitly an intrinsicate matter [77/1ffe) whiche they 
understinde not. 1599 LB. Joxso~ Cynthia's Rew. v. ii, 1 
confesse you to be ofan apted and docible humour; yet there 
are certain puntilloes, or (as 1 may more nukedly insinuate 
them. certain intrinsecate strokes and wards, to which your 
aclivitie is not yct amounted, 1599 Marston Sco, Vidlanie 
lo iudiciall Perusers!, I knowe hee will vouchsafe it, 
some of his new-munted Epithcts, (as Reall, Irtrinsecate, 
Delphicke . 1606 Suaks. Ant. 4 Cl. v. ii. 307 [To the Asp): 
Come thou mortal wretch, With thy sharpe teeth this knot 
intrinsicate Of life at once vatye: Poore venonious Foole, 
Be angry, and dispatch. ; 

+ Intri-nsicate, v. O/s. [f. It. tutrinsecare, 
+-szcare, refl. iniricarsi ‘to become familiar, 
friendly, or inward with one’ \Florio), f. intrin- 
seco, t-ico intimate, familiar: see -aTE 3.)  s2/7. 
? To entcr tntimately. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Comnrw. (1873) 82 To heare how 
some such clouting heetles rowle in their loblogicke, and 
intrinsicate into the maior of the matter, with such hide- 
bound reasons. 

Intri-ppe, obs. corrupt form of InteRgUrT 7. 

Intrique, obs. form of INTRIGUE. 

+I-ntrite. 340. Obs. [?f. L. sutra within + 
-ITz.]) A general namc given by Pinkerton to 
rocks consisting of crystalline or other particles 
embedded within a matrix. 

1811 Pixxerton Pefra/, 1. 132 The rocks here called 
Intrites, because crystals or particles are imbedded in a 
paste, are distinguished from Glntenites, in which the par- 
ucles coalesce together with little or no visible cement. 
[bul, 220 Mode XIII. Siliceous intrite. 

Intro- (intro. prefix. L. intro adv. ‘to the 
inside’, used with verbs and their derivatives, as 
introdiucére to lead in, introduce, tn/réspicére to 
look within. Hence in English words derived from 
L. or formed of L. clements, the more important 
of which will be found in their alphabetical places. 
The following are cf less frequent use: ; 

Intro-a‘ctive a., having the property of acting 
within, internally active; in quot. 1876 /oosely, 
Mutually active, INTERACTIVE. Introce'ptive a. 
[L. capére to take; cf. receptive], adapted to receive 
something within itscl£ Introcession (-se‘fan) 
vare—° [mod.L. tatrocessio: cf. L. intriccdére to 
go in, enter]: see qnots. tIntroclu-de v. Oés. 
vare—° [ad. late L. intraclitdére}, ‘to shut within’ 
(Blount Glossagr.1636). Introconve'rsion Chem., 
the conversion of ettker of two compounds into the 


| other by change of internal molecular structure 
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without change of ultimate composition ; so In- 
troconvertibi-lity, the capability of being thus 
converted. Introdigitate v. iz/r. = INTERDIGI- 
TATE 1, Introfiexed (-flekst) 7//. a. [see FLEX 
z.J, bent or curved inwards; so Introflexion 
(-fle-kfan), an .uward bending or curvature. In- 
trogression (-gre‘fan) [f. L. type *zz/,dgression- 
em, f. inlrogredi to step in], 2 going or coming in, 
entrance, incoming. Introje-ction [L.. jacére to 
throw; cf. projection, interjection], the action ot 
throwing in; in quot. of ‘throwing oneself into’ 
or entering eagerly upon, some course or pursuit. 
Intromole'cular a., subsisting within a molecule, 
or between its constittent atoms (distinguished 
from énxtermolecular). Intromutative a. [L. 
mulare to change], applied by Rk. C. Temple to 
languages in which the inflexional changes are 
within the words. +Intropression Ods., pressurc 
inwards. Intropu‘lsive a. [L. fz/s-, ppl. stem of 
pellére to drive; cf. évepulsive, repulsive], having 
the quality of driving inwards. Introrece’ption, 
the action of receiving within. Introru‘ption 
rare—° [f. L. type *éntrorwuplicn-em, £. introrum- 
pére to burst inj, a bursting or breaking in, irrup- 
tion. Introse nsible a., capable of being inwaidly 
perceived or felt. Introse’ntient a., percciving 
within. Introsu‘ection, the action of sucking 
inwards, Introtracction [scc Traction], the 
action of drawing inwards. Introvision (-vi'- 
gan), 2 seeing or looking within ; inward or mental 
vision. +Introvo'ke v. Obs. rare—° [ad. L. én- 
trovocare}, ‘to call in’ \Cockcram, 1623). 

1855 rowninG Céoz 212 A quality .. within his soul, 
which, “intro-active .. may view itself, And so be happy. 
a 1876 M. Couns 7%. i Garden (1880) I. 200 To serve 
and be served are introactive functions: the nation serves 
its king, the true king serves lis nation, c 1818 Britton 
Lincolushire 6co ‘The pipes .. have no insertions, but are 
joined by an exterior ade with an "introceptive process of 
strong cement, like the bed in which the pipes are laid. 
(1811 Hooper dled. Dict., /utrocessio.| 1823 Crans Technol. 
Dict., *Intro-cession (Med), a depression or sinking of any 
parts inwards. 188. dyer. Chem. Pin. LX. 371 The reactions 
and *introconvertibility of maleic and fumaric derivatives 
cannot be brought in harmony with the assumption. 1870 
Rotteston Anim, Life 130 Five pairs of accessory .. dis- 
sepiments, *introdigitating along their interior. 1846 Wor- 
cester, “/ntrofiered, hent inward, Synith, 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Introcurzus, lutroflercus, Introflexed, curved in- 
wards. 1849 W. H. Harvey Sritish Marine Alege 
12 Small, spherical chambers, formed by the *introflexion 
of the walls of the receptacle. 1656 Blount Glossoer., */n- 
trogression (introgressus', a going in. 1845 Srocque1eR 
Mandlbk, Brit. Ludia (1854) 136 Instead of being jostled out 
of employment by the introgression of Europeans. 1866 
Brackmore Cradock Nowell xxix. (1883) 154 She had so 
much self-abandonment, such warm “introjection. 1895 
Story-MAsKELYNE Crystallogr. vi. § 152 Not merely the 
relative distribution izéer se—the ¢ntermolecular distribu- 
tion—of the chemical molecules.., but also the *ztromole- 
cular arrangement of the atoms, whereof the inolecules are 
composed. 1899 R.C. ‘Femrie Univ. Gram, 7 Since affixes 
may be prefixes, infixes, or suffixes. languages are. . divisible 
into (1) pre-mutative, or those that prefix their affixes ; (2) 
*intro-mutative, or thuse that infix them ; and (3) post-muta- 
tive, or those that suffix them. 1758 Batre JJacwess x. 
74 Fracture, *intropression, and concnssion of the head 
occasion such pressure, 1825 Coteripor Aids Rofl. (1858) 
I, App. C 408 The *intropulsive force, that sends the ossifi- 
cation inward. 1896 A l/butt's Syst. Med 1. 314 Compressed 
air exercises an intropulsive influence. a@ 1660 HamMono 
Wks. (1683) 1V. 564 Were but the love of Christ to us, 
ever suffered to come into our hearts, as Species to the eye 
by “introreception. 1683 E. Hooker /’ref. Pordage's Mystic 
Div, 64 Hee..came to the reception, perception and cog- 
nition, or rather imtrospectton, intuition and introreception 
of the prementioned..by the pure Revelation of the.. Spirit 
of God. 1656 Biount Glossogr., *Introruptiou(introruptio), 
an entring or rushing in by violence. 1857 T. E. Wess 
Intellect. Locke iv. 73 Sensible Ideas. .restricted to the Sen- 
sible Qualities of Matter and the *Iutro-Sensible Operations 
of Mind. 1842 J. Srreiinc Ass, etc. (1848) I. 450 {The} 
*introsentient part of man. 1663 Power F.xp. Puiilos, 


1.97 Then draw back the Squirt staff, and the Syringe | 


will appear a Vacuity (which will pain your finger hy an 
*Introsuction of it in at the Orifice’. 1670 /’/i/. Trans. V. 


1083 He examines the Torricellian Experiment, not admit- | 


ting that to be an Instance of Vacuity, but esteeming, that 
a great force of Introsuction (so he calls it) makes temporary 
pores and pervious passages. 1843 Blackw, Mag. LIV.653 
The touch..brings the sight within..the sphere of vision. 
But somewhat less directly .. the sight operates the same 
*introtraction (pardon the coinage) upon itself. 1861 Lytton 
Str, Story 11. 300 Tow the mesmerists would account for 
this phenomenon of hygienic *introvision and clairvoyance. 
1869 Contemp. Kev. XII. 623 An energetic mind cut off.. | 
from active communication with the material world, and so 
driven to an introvision..the more intense as his outward 
sense became dimmed. . cw 

Intro-active, -ceptive, -cession, -digitate, 
etc.: see above in INrRo- pref. 

Introduce (introdizs), v7 Also 5-6 -duyse. 
[ad. L. ¢xtroditcére to lead or bring in, bring for- 
ward, institttc, originate, f. 2vz/70 within + ducére to 
lead, bring. Cf. F. ¢v/rodudtre (13th c. in Littré).] 
General Sense: To lead or bring in (a person or 
thing) into a place, position, state, condition, or 
relation to something, or into a circle or series 
of persons or things; to cause, by any kind of ! 
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direct action, (a person or thing) to enter or be in- | 
cluded or comprised within any sphere or circle ; 
to insert, interpose, etc. Hence, to bring (a person) 
into the circle of the knowledge, acquaintance, or 
recognition of another or others. 

1. trans. To lead or bring intoa place, or into the 
inside or midst of somcthing; to bring in, conduct 
inwards. (In quots. 1698 with double obj.) 

1639 T. Brucis tr. Cainus’ Mor. Relat.216 He used such 
meanes that he introduced himselfe into this Castle. 1698 
Fryer ace. E. India & P. 151 We were introduced the 
Vice-Roys Presence. /did. 398 Alighting they are intro- 
duced the Guest-Chamber. 1756 P. Browne Fasmaica 231 
This shrub has been but lately introduced to, or cultivated 
in Jamaica, 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1.25 Byron 
gave orders to Vita to introduce the monkey and bulldog. 
1873 Tristram JJoas i. 4 The Adwan .. whose inability to 
introduce any: one into the Highlands of Moab I had ex- 
perienced. 

b. ‘To put or place in from without, to insert. 

1695 Woopwarn Nat, [1ist. Earth (1702) 20 Sparry and 
Flinty Matter being then soft, or in. .solution..when it was 
thus introduced into these shelly- Moulds. 1807 1. THomson 
Chem, (ed. 3) 11. 379 He .. reduced it to powder, and intro- 
duced it while yet warm into a retort, 1869 TyxoatL Notes | 
Lect. Light 44 Uf two or more metals be introduced into the 
flame at the same time. f i, 

ce. To usher or bring (a person) into a society 
or body; also, t into a state or condition (ods.). 

1532 More Con/ut. Tindale Pref., Wks. 341/2 Then haue 
ye his introduccion into Sayncte Poules pistle, with whiche 
he introduceth and bringeth his reders tnto a false vnder- 
standing of saynt Poule. 1766 Gotosm. Mic. 4” xvi, This 
was considered by us all as an indication of his desire to be 
introduced into the family. 1844 Macautay &ss., ard of 
Chatham 11887) 824 On the same day... Bute was not cnly 
sworn of the Privy Council, but introduced into the Cabinet. 

2. To bring (a thing) into some sphere of action 
orthonght; to bring in in the course of some action 
or in a literary or artistic composition; to add or 
insert as a feattire or element. Somctimcs with 
the notion of bringing in for the ftrst time or as a 
new feature. 

15sg W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 82 The Poets in 
their tragedies, introduce persons comming out from under 
th’ earth and call that place Hell. 1647 8 CoTTERELL 
Davila’s list. Fr. (1673) 31 Abuses that were introduced 
into the Government. 1661 Bramuais Just bind. ii. 11 
They introduced unlawful rites into the Liturgies of the 
Church. 1676 tr. Gusllatiere’s Voy. Athens 268 In the 
action of those heroick parts it is impossible the Comaedian 
should introduce that baseness of Gesture. 1783 Brair 
Rhet. (1. xxx. 130 If that thonght .. does not anticipate 
any thing that is afterwards to be introduced in a more 
proper place. 1849 Macautay //ist. /:ng. v. I. 583 Amend- 
ments were introduced which greatly mitigated the severity 
of the bill. 1883 C. J. Wits sIod. Persia 2€8 The gentle- 
man on the mention of the word.. would instantly introduce 
the qnotation. 

3. To bring into usc or practice; to bring into 
vogne or fashion; to institute (a law, custom, elc.). 

1603 FLorio Wonlaigne in. i. (1897) V. 18 Witoldus Prince 
of Lituania, introduced an order with that nation. .that the 
party condemned to die, should with his owne handes make 
himselfe away. 1615 G. Sanovs 7vav. 171 Upon the 
Twelfth day, they rebaptize yearely ;..a custome introduced 
not past a hundred yeares since. 1775 JoHNSON Fouru, 
West. [st., Ostig 243 Vhe princtple upon which extemporary 
prayer was originally introduced, ts no longer admitted. 
1805 Edin. Rev. V1. 82 uote, Hudson. .introduced. these 
anglictsed botanic names. 1868 Lockyer Adem. A strou.v. 
(1879) 205 The Julian calendar was introduced in the year 
44B.c. 1874 Parker Goth. Arciit. 1 iii, 32 The Norman 
style was introduced into Engfand in the time of Edward 
the Confessor. 

+4. To bring on, bring about, give rise to, oc- 
casion, induce. Oés. 

1605 Bacon Ady, Learnt, u. xx. § 11 Introducing such an 
health of mind, as was that health of body of which Aristotle 
speaketh of Herodicus. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7. 
nn. 102 Grace of Regeneration. .introduceth gracious habits 
of sweetnesse, peace and love. 165: Hosses Govt. & Soc. 
ili. § xz. 45 lo hurt another without reason introduces a 
warre. 1692 Locke £duc. (J.\, Whatsoever introduces 
habits in children deserves the care and attention of their 
governors. 

5. To usher in (a time, action, matter, etc.) ; to 
bring forward with preliminary or preparatory 
matter ; to start, open, begin. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. 1t1, 368 With Preamble sweet Of 
charming symphonie they introduce Thir sacred Song. 1708 
Tatler No. 116 » 3 To introduce the second argument, 
they begged leave to read a petition of the rope-makers, 
1727 A. Hamiuton New dec. &. (ud, II. xliv. 140 Torna: 
does, or Squalls of Wind and Rain, introduced with much 
Thunder and Lightning. 1816 Scott Anéiy. xxxv, This 
discussion served to introduce the young soldier's ex- 
periences. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1.291 When 
adverbs are emphatical, they may introduce a sentence. 

+6. To bnng (a person) into the knowledge of 
something ; to initiate; to teach, instruct. Odés. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 79 And over this that they be 
lerned and introduced in the drede of God. ¢1477 Caxton 
Jason 67b, He introduced the archadyens for to liue 
honestly. ¢1g00 A/elusine 37 Wel 1 wote that wel ye haue 
hold alle that I introduysed, or taught you of. 

7. To bring into personal acquaintance ; to make 
known to a person or toacircle. @. orig. 70 7- 
troduce into or lo the acquaintance of; hence, lo 
introduce to. to inake known in person, esp. in 
a formal manner, with announcement of name, 
title, or other identification. | 
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1659 Evetyn Jem. 26 Nov. (1857) I. 352, 1 was introduced 
into the acquaintance of divers learned and worthy persons. 
1739 W. Ricnaroson in Szvi/t's Lett. (1768) 1V. 227, I will 
endeavour to introduce Mr. Swift to the acquaintance of 
some persons before I leave this. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W, 
iii, I begged the landlord would introduce me to a stranger 
of so much charity as he described. 1768 Sterne Sens. 
Journ. (1778) I. 70 (4 the Street) He introduced him- 
self to my acquaintance. 1786 Susannan Haswe tt l’ic- 
toria 1, 80 Give me leave tu introduce you the amiable 
Lady C—ne. 1849 Macautay Ast. Eng. vi. I]. 48 He 
had been introduced to Charles and James .. as a man fit 
and ready for the infamous service of assassinating the 
Protector. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 159 Let me in- 
troduce some countrymen of mine, I said, 1889 Ruskin 
Preterita I11, ii. g2 He prayed permission to introduce his 
mother and sisters to us. 3g00 Corresf. The English rule 
is that the {conventionaily) inferior is introduced to the 
superior (of the superior to the inferior). 

b. To conduct formally into a person’s presence ; 
to present formally, as at court, or in an assembly, 
as the House of Lords or Commons, a society, etc. 

1685 Woop Life 25 Mar. (O. H.S.) III. 136 Cambridge 
presented verses to the King. Their Chancellor (Albemarle) 
would not introduce them. 1687 A. Lovetttr. Thevenoct's 
Trav. 1. 69 When be gives Audience, it being their pait 
also to introduce others into the Princes presence. 1718 
Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. to Ctess [Bristol| 12 Sept, 
The Chevalier .. with great civility, begged to introduce 
us at court. 3817 Parl. Deb. 3 July 1750 Lord Colchester 
was intrcduced by Lords Redesdale and Dynevor, and took 
the oaths and his seat. 1891 Law Ytuees XCII. 124/2 
When a new representative Peer of Ireland has been elected, 
he is not introduced, but simply takes and subscribes the 
oath, : 

ce. To bring out into socicty; sfec., in modern 
use, to bring (a young lady) ‘ out’. 

1708 STEELE 7atler No. 127 P7 He is always promising 
.. to introduce every nan he converses with into the world. 
1814 Jane Austen J/ansf. Park i, Give a girl an educa- 
tion, and introduce her properly into tbe world, and ten to 
one but sbe has the means of settling well. 1828 Ligdt «+ 
Shades 11. 307-8 We have daughters to introduce. 1888 
F, Hume Jad. d/idas 1.1, Curtis introduced her to society. 

d. To bring to the knowledge of, or make ac- 
quainted with, a thing, by actnal contact, by experi- 
ence, desciiption, representation, etc. Const. /o. 

1741 E. Erskine Sevim, Wks. 1871 ILI. 1, I shall not con- 
sume time in introducing myself to these words. 1834 
Mrowi A neler in Wales IL. 167, I rame Shelley first .. 
I will introduce you to them [Shelley and Byron] presently. 
1849 James It ovd:nau iv, I must now introduce the reader 
to a scene then very common in England, ; 

8. +a. To present (an address or the like) for- 
mally. Cés. 

1€98 Fryer Acc. E. Judia & P. 338 At hand te introduce 
all Addresses that concern his Office to represent. 

b. To bring to the notice or cognisance of a 
person, etc.; to bring a bill or measure before 


parliament, etc. 

1766 Gouosm. Vic. W. viii, To have an opportunity of 
introducing to the company a ballad. 1817 Bard, Deb. grt 
It was his wisb that the bills should proceed through the 
House, fari fassu. Only the two he had now introduced 
were yet ready. 1879 Cussell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 70/2 
Finely chopped turnips, meal, etc., which it soon begins 
to relish if they are properly introduced to its notice. 

Hence Introdu‘ced /f/.a.; Introducing v6. sd. 

1657 Divine Lover 13 Expulsion of Vicious Habits and 
inclinations, and an answerable introducing of vertuous- 
nesse. @171xr Ken Servm, Wks. (1838) 166 The introducing 
of the images of saints and martyrs into churches. 1877 
W. S. Gitpert Foggerty's Fairy (1892) 223 The introduced 
scene With the guinea-pig and the hair-oil. 1884 D. Morris 
Rep. in Moloney Forestry IW. A/r. (1887) 8 Indigenous and 
introduced trees. 

Imntroducee’. [f. InrRopvcE+-EE.] One who 
is introduced, 

1831 Fraser's Mag. 11. 413 The introducer and intro- 
ducee are thus placed on nearly the same footing. 

+Introdu‘cement. és. [f.as prec. + -MENT.] 
The action of introducing ; an introductton. 

1536 Plumpton Corr. 232, 1 send you a godly New Testa- 
ment .. Yf it wil please you to read the introducement, ye 
shal se marvelous things hyd in it. a@ 1639 Wotton in 
Reliq. (1685) 474 Your Sir Jacob Ashby is grown a great 
man at Conrt in private introducements to the King. 1647 
Crarenvon /f/ist. Reb. vu. § 82 Most believed it rather a 
dislike of some Churchmen, and of some introducements of 
Theirs. 1651 Davenant Gondibcrt Pref., Vhe second [act] 
begins with an introducement of new persons. ¢1785 Bex- 
THAM Courw.-pl. Bk. Wks. 1843 X. 141 The introducement 
of a mischief greater than the benefit. 

Introducer (introdizsa1), [fas prec. + -ER!.} 

1. One who introduces (in senses of the vb.). 

1626 Jinpeachin, Dk. Buckhnt.in Rushw. Hist, Coll. (1659) 
I. 342 He was not the onely intrcducer and first bringer in 
of this. 1647 Cuarenoon //ist, Red. 1. § 18 The Women 
and Ladies of the best Quality. made war upon the Bishops, 
as introducers of Popery and Superstition. 1677 Govt. 
Venice 121 He has a kind of Introducer of Embassadors, 
call'd, #2 Cavalier del Doge. 1971 Smoitett (Mianph. Cl. 
5 June, Mr. Barton..undertock to be our introducer. 1832 
Lytton Exgene A.u. iv, One of the first introducers of the 
polished fashion of France. 1885 J/anch. Weekly Times 
ae 5/5 The introducer of the Bill rose to reply. 

. An instrument for introducing ; sfec. one for 
fixing an intubation tube in position. 

1891 Ann. Univ. Med. Se. V1. Sect. G. 5, W. H. L. Stave- 
ley describes a modification of O’Dwyer’s introducer. 


Introducible (introdiz:sib’l),a. Also -ceable. 
[f. InTRopUcE + -1BLE.] Capable of being intro- 


duced or brought in. ; : 
1673 O. Warker Educ. x. 120 Whether introducible 
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amongs! us .. it is not for me to determine. 1685 R. L’Es- 
TRANGE Observator Def. 4 A violation of some inore sove- 
raigne good introduceable. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Vat. (1834) 
Il. 649 They must be..introducible by other channels. 1862 
Cartytk /redk, Gt. vin. v. (1872) IL. 27 Proposals of im- 
provement introducible at the said Carzig. 1890 A thenzum 
1o May 611/3 Picturesque costumes, variety of attitude, 
action, and character .. were introduceable al the artist's 
pleasure. 

+Introdu‘ct, ffl. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. in. 
tréduct-us, pa. pple. of tntrodicére to INTRODUCE. ] 
Introduced, brought in. (Construed as pa. pple.) 
_ 1432-So tr. Figden (Rolls) 1. 123 Men of Assyria were 
introducte whiche admitte oonly the lawe of Moyses. 1496 
Dives & Paup, (W. de W.) ii, 22/2 Seculer or cyuyle lord- 
shyppe Introducte by occasyon of synne. 

+ Introduct, sé. Obs. rare—°. 
troductus, f. ppl. stem inlrdduct- : 
troduction. 

1570 Levins J/anif. 182,'24 Introduct, rutroductio. 

t+ Introdu‘ct, v. Oss. Also 5-6 -duyte. [f. L. 
inlroduct-, ppl. stem of introdiicére to INTRODUCE, 
The form tnutroduyte was {. F. introduit, -ite, pa. 
pple. of introduire cf. conduct, conduyle, -duile.) 

1. trans. To teach, instruet. 

1481 Botoxer Judle on Old Age (Caxton) 3b (R. Suppl.), 
They that be introducted and enfourmed in sciences and 
vertuc. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A.t. x. 25 In all the for- 
said vsages the nobles auncyent introducted and taught 
theyr children. c¢1500 M/elusine 190, I wy! teche & intro- 
duyte you for your wele & honour. 

2. To introduce; to bring in. 

1s70 Levins Manip. 182/23 Introduct, introducere. 1594 
O. B. Quest. Prof. Concern, 18a, To introduct and make 
ine afterwards to stand in his good opinion. 1604 1. Weicat 
Passions V. § 2. 159 To introduct musicke among them. 
1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 83 ‘Che manner of their lamentings 
..May appeare by this ironicall personating of a father 
following the exequies of his sonne, introducted by Lucian. 
a 1670 Hacket Adbp, Wiltiaims 1. (1693) 29 The Chaplains 
wl and absolute Parts did introduct him to this Love and 
Liking. 

Introduction ‘introdykjan). Forms: 4-6 
introduccion, 4-5 -ccioun, 5 -xion, (6 -ctyon), 
6- introduction. [a. F. éutroduction (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. tutrdduction-em, n. of action 
from tntrodtcére to INTRODUCE: cf. also OF. entro- 
duction teaching, instruction (15th c. in Godef.).] 

1. The action of introducing; a leading or bring- 
ing in; a bringing into use or practice, bringing in 
in speech or writing, insertion, ete. 

1651 Hoases Leviath. u. xxiv. 123 The Introduction of 
Propriety is an effect of Common-wealth. 1710 Stree 
Vatler No. 127 P 3 If we consult the Collegiates of Moor- 
fields, we shall find most of them are beholden to their 
Pride for their Introduction into that magnificent Palace. 
1829 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 104 Vhe Lec- 
ture Rooin.. must be so placed, as to admit the iutroduction 
of the Sun's light for two or three hours in the middle of 
the day. 3871 R. F. Wevmoutu £ufh, 3 he mere intro- 
duction of new words was not an object of Lilie’s ambition. 
1875 Jowrtr /’/afo (ed. 2) 1V. 228 There is no reason for 
the introduction of such a digression. 1879 I.usvock Sci. 
Lect. v. 155 Vhe period immediately before the introduction 
of metal. 

b. Something introduced; a practice or thing 
newly brought in, ete. 

1603 FLorio Montaigne 1. xliii. (1897) 11. 173 Others like 
new-fangled and vicious introductions [audires parcilles 
introductions]. 1866 Rocrrs Agric. & Frices 1. xxiv. 615 
This fish was a late introduction. 

te. An inference. Obs. rare. 

1632 Litucow Yrazv. 1. 107 Many other introductions 
flow from his shallow base-branded apprehension which I 
purposely omit. 

+P 2. The action or process of leading to or pre- 
paring the way for something; that which leads 
on to some result ; a prcliminary or initiatory step 
or stage. Oés. 

€ 1386 Craucer Can. I'eom, Prol. & T. 833 Thus maketh 
he his introduccion ‘To hrynge folk to {hir] destruccion. 
aso Fysshynge w. Augle (1883) 24 The barbyll..is a 
quasy meete and 2 peryllous for mannys body. For comynly 
he yeuyth an introduxion to pe Febres, 21548 Hae Chron, 
Rich, 11t 42, Bondes and pactes .. betwene princes. . are 
the cause efficient and especiall introduction that their 
realmes and countries are fortified .. with a double power. 
1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 133 Obedience is .. the first 
aud only introduction to all virtues Theological and Moral. 

+ 3. Initiation in the knowledge of a subject; in- 
struction in rudiments, elementary teaching. Ods. 

© 1430 Art Nombryng (E, E. T.S.)1 Algorisme..is had 
ofe en or in, and gogos that is introduccioun, and Rithmus 
nombre, that is to say Interduccioun of nombre. ¢ 1477 
Caxton Jason 124b, Peleus had a wil for to be Reduyte 
into yong age as the king your fudre is by myn Introduc- 
cion. 1559 W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 13, 1 wyll 
give you some introduction into the cetestiall sphere. 1597 
Hooker £ecel. Pol. y. xviii. § 3 For the first introduction of 
youth to the knowledge of God, the Jews even till this day 
have their Catechisms. 190z R. Morven (f/#/¢) Introduc- 
tion to Astronomy, Geography, Navigation and other Ma- 
thematical Sciences made easy, by the Description and 
Uses of the Coelestial and Terrestrial Glohes. 

4. That which leads to the knowledge or under- 
standing of something. +a. In early use, That 
which initiates in a subject, a first lesson; in /,, 


rudiments, elements (oés.). 

¢1530 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 87 This shall be sufficyent for 
an introductyon to yonge hegynners, for whom all-onely 
this boke ts made. 156: T. Norton Calvin's /ust..u. i. 
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(1634) 257 They which are not yet instructed in the first { troductive Preambles. 


introductions. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled. un. § 11 
He that understands not thus much, hath not his iutroduc- 
tions or first lesson, 1671 Mitton /’. R. 10. 247 The mon- 
archies of the earth, their pomp and state, Sufficient intro- 
duction to inform ‘hee, of thyself so apt, in regal arts. 

b. A preliminary explanation prefixed to or in- 
eluded in a book or other writing; the part of a 
book which leads up to the subject treated, or ex- 
plains the author’s design or purpose. Also, the 
corresponding part of a speech, lecture, etc. 

1529 More Suppl. Soulys Wks 291/2 He so deuyseth his 
introduccion, as all hys purpose shoulde haue a gret face 
of charitie, by that he speaketh all in the name of the pore 
beggars. 1531 in Pol. Nel. & L. Poems 35 Vhe Newe tes- 
tanient in englissh, with a Introduction to the Epistle to 
the Romaynes. 1559 W. Cunnincnam Cosinogr. Glasse 1 
An Isagoge, or Introduction unto the hole worke, 1617 
Moryson /ffa. ut. 181 Of the. . Bohemians Commonwealth, 
under which title I containe an Historicall introduction; 
lhe Princes pedegrees [etc.). 1749 Fietpinc Tom Jones 
Contents 1. i, The Introduction to tne Work, or Bill of Fare 
to the Feast. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. ut. i. 224 A few remarks 
on the nature of sound will form a fit introduction. 1861 
Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 587 Mr. Wright's Introduction is what an 
Introduction of this sort should be ..a commentary on the 
pieces edited, and nothing more. 

ce. A text-book or treatise intended as a manual 
for beginners, or explaining the elementary prin- 
ciples of a subject. 

1540 (ti¢/e) An Introduction to Wysedome, made by Lu- 
douicus Viues, and translated into Englyshe by Rycharde 
Morysine. 1546 ‘fit/e) An Introduction for to lerne to 
reckon with the Pen, or with the Counters fetc.]. 1603 
Hottann Plutarch’s Mor. 58 When their books, and 
pettie introductions are laid out of their hands..a man 
shall find them as raw as other. 1769 Priestiey (t7tfe) 
An Introduction to the Study of Electricity. 1849 Parker 
(t7t@e) Architectural Manual: An Introduction to the Study 
of Gothic Architecture. 1894 A. J. atrour Found. Kelief 
Prelim. 1 Sometimes, by an Introduction to a subject is 
meanta brief survey of its leading principles. 

da. A course of study preluninary and prepara. 
tory to some special study; matter introductory 
to the special study of some subject, e.g. of a book 
or document of the Bible ; isagoge. 

1874 J. Fercusson /Aist. Archit, (ed. 2) 1.1. 1v. i. 283 The 
study of Etruscan art is a necessary introduction to that of 
Roman. 1883 Briccs Brb/. Study iv. 76 The dogmatical 
method of Giblical Introduction is contrary to the genius of 
biblical study. 1899 Expositor Jan. 1 To sift preliminary 
questions such as are dealt with in’ Introductions’ is out- 
side my present purpose. 

5. The action of introducing or making known 
personally; ¢sf. the formal presentation of one 
person to another, or of persons to cach other, 
with communication of names, titles. cte. 

1711 Pore Let. to [/. Cromwell 21 Dec, 1 would willingly 
return Mr. Gay my Thanks for the Favour of his Poem .. 
I .. shou’d have been very glad to have contributed to it’s 
Introduction into the World. 1766 Gotpsm. Iie. W.ev, He 
scemed to want no introduction, but was going to salute 
my daughters as one certain of a kind reception. 1814 
Jane Austen Mansf Park I. ii, Maria saw with delight 
and agitation the introduction of the man she loved to her 
father, 1873 J. H. Newman //ist, Sk. 11. Pref. 6 Vo you.. 
I owe nay introduction to a large circle of friends. 1876 
Mrs. Wuitsey Sights 4 /us., My first introduction to her,— 
I do not mean the naming of our names by a third person. 

b. Letter of introduction, or cllipt. rntroduction : 
a lettcr given by one person to another, introducing 
him to the acquaintance of a third person. 

1816 ’Quiz’ Grand Master 1. 24 The youth .. Receives.. 
A letter, too, of introduction. 1827 Lytton /elhain x, 
I lost no time in presenting my letters of introduction. 
1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 52¢, 1 had an 
introduction to M. Charles Vernet, but of course refrained 
from delivering it. . 

e. The process of becoming acquainted, or that 
makes one acquainted, with a thing. 

1888 J. Inctis Zent Life Tigerlaml 344 My first intro- 
duction to one of these horrid holes was nearly making an 
end of me altogether. 

6. Afus. A preparatory passage or movement at 
the beginning of a piece of music. 

1880 C. H. H. Parry in Grove’s Dict. Alus. 11. 13/2 In 
great orchestral works, such as symphonies, Haydn usually 
commences with a set and formal Inlroduction in a slow 
tempo. 

7. attrib., as introduction piece, stage, writer. 

3887 Pall Nall G.17 June 3/1 Its manner is perhaps a 
trifle too florid to be of good example to the other introduc- 
tion writers of the series. 1898 H/estu:. Gaz. 14 Feb. 1/2 
In the introduction stage still greater difficulties arise. ‘he 
member .. may possibly name a date for second reading 
which is probably fatal to the progress of the measure. 

Introductive (introduktiv). a. fad. L. type 
*intréductiv-us, {. ppl. stem of intradticére to Ix- 
TRODUCE (see -IVE): perh. alter F. troductif, -ive 
(1520 in Hatz.-Darm.).] =IxtTRoptcTory. 

1. Serving to introduce or bring in; causing or 


promoting the introduction of something. 

1659 J. ArrowsmitH Chain Princ. 321 Paul..shews how 
introductive it is ofall the rest. 1662 Petty 72-ves (1769! 15, 
I pitch upon all these particulars .. as introductive of new 
trades into England. 1765 Biackstone Coma. 1. i. 126 
Laws, when prudently framed, are by no means subversive 
but rather introductive of liberty. 1851 W. S. Perry H/st. 
CA. Eng. 1. vi. 257 They [tithes] were only declarative of a 
divine, and not merely introductive of a human right. 

2. Leading on fo something that fotlows. 

1638 PexxetHman Artach. 1, The course of penning in- , 
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1644 Prvsxe & Wacker Fiennes's 
Trial 28 The three first Articles, beang but introductive to 
the impeachment. 1668 own Bless. Righteous (1825) 189 
This 1s a counsel leading and introductive tothe rest, 1843 
re Ciason Seri, x. 172 The judgment seat to which he 
snows death to be introductive. 

Hencc Introdu‘ctively a/v., in a manner serving 
to introduee, 1856 in WEBSTER. 

Introductor. arch. [a. late L. tutrdductor, 
agent-n. from sutrédiuccre to INTRODUCE: cl. F. 
tnlroducteur (16th c. in Godef. Comf/.).] One 
who or that which introduces; an introducer. 

1638 Baker tr. Sadzac's Lett, (vol. 11.) 221, 1 should nol 
be his worst introductor. 1655 Srantry ffist. /Ailis. 1. 
(2701) 3/1 Institutor of the Magi, and Introductor of the 
Chaldaick Sciences amongst the Persians. 1753 FAs. 
Trans. XLVII. 300, Fig. 2. The same canula improved.. 
which I name introductor. 1852 Hawtuonxe /auglewood 
Tales, Wayside (187910 Not .. that there was any real 
Necessity for my services as introductor. 

b. One whose office it is to introduce persons 
at court; csp. @utroductor of ambassadors (¥. in- 
troducteur des ambassadeurs): see quot. 1706. 

1651 Evinys Diary 15 Sept., We were accompanied both 
going and returning by y* Introductor of Ambassadors 
and Ayd of Ceremonies. 1662 J. Davis Olearius® 
Voy. Ambass. v. 271 Jesaul Senhobet, who is as it were 
the Introductor, or Master of the Cereinonies. 1706 
Puiccties s.v., An [ntroductor of Ambassadors,..a Master 
of Ceremonies, that brings them to Audience in a Prince's 
Court. 1774 [1]. Swixserne in Crts. Europe Close last 
Cent, (1841) 1. 9 About eleven, the introductors gave notice 
of the king's levee being ready, and so .. we trudged up 
stairs. 1788 Gippon Dect. & F. lili. (1846) V. 246 The in- 
troductor and interpreter of foreign ambassadors were the 
great Chiaous and the Dragoman. 1834 Beckrorp /taly II. 
344 Vou must come with me immediately to the Infanta 
and Don Gabriel... 1 am to be your introductor. 

Introductorily (introduktarili), ade. [f. Is- 
TRODUCTONY + -LY 4.] In an introductory manner ; 
by way of introduction. 

1846 in Worcester citing Baxitr. 1880 G. MEREDITH 
Tragic Com, (1881) 13 As far as she can be portrayed intro- 
ductorily, she is not without caemplary in the sex. 

Introdu:ctoriness. rare. [f. next + -NESS.] 
‘The quality of being introductory. 

1727 Baitey vol. (1, /ztroductoriness, introducing. 


Introductory (introdyktaii), a. and sb. [ad. 
late L. dutréductorius (intréductérit libri Cas 
siod.), f. ppl. stem of ttradicere to INTRODUCE ; 
see -ony, and cf. F. ¢utroductoire | Godef.).] 

A. adj. +1. Serving to introduce or bring in ; 
introductive of. Ods, 

1605 Coke A'ef. vw 1. 8a, The said Act..was nota Statute 
introductorie of a new law, but declaratorie of the old. 
1717 1. Mowrn Desiderius ied. 3) 1:8 They are not only 
gvod in them.elves, but are introductory of all other virtues. 
1800 Appison Amicr. Law Kep. 48 Such testimony is 
dangerous and introductory of fraud. 

2. introducing ¢o something that follows; lead- 
ing up to or on to something ; preliminary. 

1660 Wittsrorp Scales Conun. a, Merchants Accounts 
epitomised ; .. here being both the Introductory part and 
Practicall. a 1661 Futter Worthics, General xi. (1662) 34 
I place Schools before Colledges, because they are introduc- 
torythereunto. 1749 Fircpinc Yom Jones xvu. i. headiug, 
Containing a portion of introductory Writing. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 115 {In the introductory scene Plato raises 
the eapectation. 

3. Serving to introduce personally. 

1787 M.Cutcer in Life, Jrals. & Corr. (1888) I. 203 Dr. 
Willard ..favored me with a number of introductory letters 
to gentlemen at the southward. 1812 Surnteey Lett. Pr. 
Wks. 1880 [11. 343, 1 considered the motives which actuated 
me in writing the inclosed sufficiently introductory to 
authorize me in sending you some copies. 

B. sé. +1. An introductory treatise or text-book. 
€1391 Cuavcer Astro/. Prol., The .5. partie shal ben an 
introductorie aftur the statutz of owre doctours, in which 
thow maist lerne a gret partof the general rewles of theorik 
in Astrologie. ¢1532 Du Wes in Palsgr. 890 (¢sfe) An In- 
troductorie for to lerne..to speke French Trewly. 1552 
He okt, Introductory, ssagogicon. 


2. A step leading on to something further; a 


preliminary step. i 

3646 E. Flisuer) Wod. Divinity 137 Sometimes the name 
of repentance is given to those preparatory beginnings aud 
introductories thereof. 1882-3 Scnare Lucycl. Kelig. 
Knowl. W1. 1164 A propitious introductory to a union 
between the Protestant churches in Germany and England. 

Introductress (introdpktrés).  [f. 1nTRo- 
pucTor + -Ess.] A female introducer. 

1657 Ear. Mosmoutn tr. Paruta’s Fol, Disc, 176 Ex- 
perience being the best introductress. 41747 HoLDsworTH 
Rem, Virgil (1768) 266 Vhe Sibyl herself was a God- 
dess; and as such required an introductress to her. 1835 
Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 201 We were indebted to our 
youthful introductress for hurrying us through the first forms 
of a meeting. A 

Introfiexion, -gression : sce ]NTRo- pre. 

Introit (intrdvit), sd. [a. F. zutroit, in 14th c. 
(in sense 2, zsfrotte (Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. tntroitus 
entering, entrance, f. #frofre to go within, enter.} 


+1. The action, or an act, of going in; entrance. 

1481 Botoner Tulle on Old Age ‘Caxton) Dvij (R. 
Suppl.), By the introites and entrees of the sonne in to the 
vii signes of the yere. 1693 Unquuart Nabdelais ut. xvii, 
Heraclitus. .was nothing astonished at his Introit into such 
a course and paultry Habitation. 1716 M. Davirs 4 then. 
Brit. W.171 From the Transit and Introit of the Saxons 
hither, to the Year 1153. 
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+b. fy. Introduction. Ods. 

1683 Stuspes Anat, Abus. 1. (1877) 154 A preparative to 
wantonnes, a prouocatiue to vncleanes, and an introite to 
al kind of leuedenes. 

2. Eccl. An antiphon or psalm sung while the 
priest approaches the altar to celebrate mass or 
Holy Communion. Also, the first two or three 
words of the office appropriated to a particular 
day and formerly somctimes used to describe or 
denote it. See quot. 1833. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 133b/2 Two yong angellis hegan 
the Introyte of the masse. /éid. 412/1 Saynt gregory 
ordeyned thyntroyte of the masse to be songen. ¢1532 Du 
Wes J/utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1069 The raymentes belongyng 
to the servyce of the masse, unto the introite of the same. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion Rubric, Then 
shall the Clerkes syng in lnglishe for the office, or Introite, 
(as they call it)a Psalme appointed for that daie. 1754 
Hume /ftst. Eng. 1. 401 He had previously ordered the 
introit to the communion service should begin with these 
words, Princes sat and spake against me. 1833 Sir H. 
Nicotas Chron. /iist. Pref. 17 Ecclesiastics in the middle 
ages. .describe a day by the ‘introit’, or commencement of 
the service appointed by the church to be performed there- 
on, /éfd. 111/2 Circuindederunt, the introit and name of 
Septuagesima Sunday. 1867 C. WaLker Astual Neason 
Why 147 The Introit is one or more verses sung at the 
entrance of the clergy into the sanctuary. i 

+ Introit, pp/. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. tntroitus, 
pa. pple. of z¢roire: see prec.) Entered. (Const. 
as pa. pile.) 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) II. 179 1fa member .. be owte 
of his place naturalle, and a straunge thynge haue introite 
in to hit [ef iutraverit alienum), the body is trouhlede. 

Intro-itive, a. rare. = next. 

See Unixtxoitive. 

+Introitory, z. Ofs. [ad. late or med.L. 
introttori-us (Gloss. Philox.) of or belonging to 
entrance, f. zztrott-us IxTRoiT.] Pertaining to an 
entrance or beginning ; introductory. 

16ge Urqunart Fewel Wks. (1834) 180 In this introitory 
discourse, a 

Introjection : see IntRO- pref. 

+Introme‘ddle, v. Os. rare. [For inter- 
meddle, with confusion of prefix.] To interfere, 
intermeddle. So +Intromeddle sé., interference. 

1szq Wocsey in St. Papers Hen. Util, 1V. 89 That 
therle of Angwishe do not entre Scotland, ne intromedle 
therwith. /ézd., The Quene in no wise wolde that thErle 
of Angwishe shulde have any intromedle herin, or entre 
into Scotland. 

Intromissible (intromi‘sib'l),@. rare. [f. L. 
intromtss-, ppl. stem of tntrdmitt-dre to INTROMIT 
+ -1BLE.] Capable of being intromitted ; admis- 
sible. Hence Intromissibi‘lity, capability of 
being intromitted. 

1808 Herscuer in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 268 A modifica- 
tion which takes effect at the outside of the prisin at very 
oblique angles of incidence, and may be called a_ different 
intromissibility. /éi¢, 269 By the laws of the different re- 
frangibility of light, the red rays are intromissible at a. 

Intromission (intromi‘fan). [n. of action 
from L, intrémittére to INTROMIT: pcrh. immed. 
a. F. rutromission (Pare, 16thc.).] ‘The action of 
intromitting. 

1. The action of sending, letting, or putting in; 
insertion, introduction ; admission, admittance. 

1601 Bp. W. Bartow Defence 152 'Vhe Nouatians .. denie 
to those that relapse .. any hope of .. intromission into the 
church, 1613 Jackson Creed 11, xvi. § 4 They drawa curtaine 
. least further intromission of such beames might interrupt 
their pleasant sleepe. 1634 PEacHAM Gentl. Exerc. 1. xviii. 59 
If sight be caused hy intromission, or receiving in, the forme 
of that which is seenc, contrary species or formes should be 
received confusedly togetber. 1667 PAit. Trans. 11. 519 
A Moderate Intromission of Blood had well succeeded. 
1727 Swiet Gulliver wv. vi, For nature .. intended the .. 
orifice only for the intromission of solids and liquids. 1834 
M'Murtrie Cuvter’s Anim. Kingd. 415 A tube..is open at 
both ends for the intromission of water. 1836-9 Topp Cycé. 
Anat, 11, 411/2 The reciprocal introdnction of the organs 
of intromission into the vulv#. 1883 Scuarr Zacycl. Ned. 
Know, 2271 What he [Swedenhorg)} claims to have seen 
and heard during his intromission into the spiritual world. 

2. Intermeddling, interference: esp. in or from 
Sc. Law, the action of intermeddling with the 
effects of another, the assuming of the possession 
and management of the property of another, either 
with or without legal authority; in the latter 
case called vicious intromission. Also, generally, 
the transactions of an agent or subordinate with the 
money of his employer or principal. 

3867 Nenunciation Mary Q. Scots (Holinshed), And be thir 
our letteris freelie, of our awin motiue will renuncis .. all 
intromission and dispositioun of onie casualiteis, properties 
[etc.}. ¢ 1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 41 Ony spuilzie or 
Wrangous intromissioun with the saidis gudis. @ 1639 Sror- 
tiswoop //ist. Ch. Scot. 11. (1677) 33 The Monks he had 
heen trusted .. with the intromission of the rents, were 
charged to uplift the same. 1682 Burnet Rights l’rinces 
vi. 209 Willing to discharge the Guardian for his Intromis- 
sion. 1773 Erskine Just. Law Scot. ut. ix. § 49.626 Vitious 
intromission..consists in apprehending the possession of, or 
using any moveable goods helonging to the deceased unwar- 
rantably, or without the order of law. 1808 W. Tennant 
Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) 111. 75 His duties extend to. .customs 
and excise..as well as to the collection of the land rents. 
For all these intromissions, he was strictly accountable to 
government. 1833 dct 34 4 Wilt, 1V, c. 46 § 59 Such 
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+ collector and treasurer..shall..grant bond..for their intro- 


itissions, and for the just and faithful execution of their 
Office. 1884 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 268 Keeping wisely aloof 
froin all ill-timed intromission in the interior affairs. 

b. quasi-concr. (Sc. Law.) pl. Proceeds of such 
transactions. (Cf. earnings.) 

1992 Sfalding’s Troub. Chas. J, 11. 146 The monies.. 
which the collector and his depute shall be bound to pay 
to them out of tbe first of his intromissions [ov7gina/ in- 
tromissioun} thereof. 1807-8 R. Bes. Dict, Law Scot.s.v., 
Should the intromitter be obliged to impute his intromis- 
sions to the preferable title..then all his intromissions must 
go to extinguish the preferable debts. 

Intromissive (-missiv), 2. [f.L. intrdmiss-, 
ppl. stem of ¢ztrdmittere (see next) + -1VE.] Having 
the quality or effect of intromitting or letting in 
(e.g. rays of light); connected with intromission. 

1808 Herscuer in PAtt. 7 rans. XCIX. 279 As in fig. 8 
and 9, the intromissive separation was produced by the 
horizontal side, so it is, in these figures, effected hy the 
vertical one. | 

Intromit (intromi‘t), v. Forms: a. 5 intro- 
mete, 5-7 Sc. intromet, 6 Sc. intromeit, in- 
trommet, 6-7 Sc. intromett; 8. s5-6intromitte, 
6 -myt, 6- intromit. [ad. L. intromitt-cre to 
send in, let in or into, introduce, f. 7xtro + mittére 
to send. In part a refashioning after L. of the 
earlier ENTERMETE (entremet, entromyt) q.v.] 

1. trans. To cause or allow to enter; to put in, 
introduce, interpose, insert; to send or let in, ad- 
mit. Now rare. 

1582-8 //ist. Fas. VJ (1804) 27 Shoe was perswadit be 
these that were hir keeperis, and vthers intromettit for that 
purpois. 12612 R. Carventer Soules Sent. 74 Shall wee 
presumptuouslie intromit our ouer-weening curiosity? 1615 
Crooke Body of Man 943 The fourth hole. .intromitteth 
the lugular veine. 1647 H. More /oems, Cupid s Conf. 
Ixxvii, Whether our reasons eye be clear enough To 
intromit true light. 1747 Geatd. J/ag. 528 Indeed, some 
diseases not cutaneous may be intromitted thro’ the skin. 
1895 B. F. Barrett Quest. Aust. 119 This is the way .. in 
which he [Swedenhorg] was himself intromitted into the 
spiritual world. 

+2. ref. To interfere (7th or in something). 

1492 /’dumpton Corr. 201, | desire and pray you noe 
further to intromete you with the sayd land and right of his 
church. 1631 Cranmer IVA. (Parker Soc.) II. 229 Where- 
fore he had never pleasure to intromit himself in this cause. 
1535 Coverpate /sa. xxx. 10 They darre saye to the 
prophetes: Intromitte youre selues with nothinge. 1657 
‘Twvyspen Vind. Ch. 11847) 100 [He] did then intromit himself 
and his agents in the raising of it and so did convert some 
good proportion to his own use. 

3. intr. for refl. To interfere, intermeddle, havc 
to do with. (Now only Sc.) 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) IV. 153 The lawe of feldes.. 
that be senate scholde not intromitte of the feldes of eny 
nan dyenge whom he hade afore in his lyfe. 1492 Péump- 
ton Corr. 264 Willinge and desyreinge you, therefore, that 
..yee will in noe wise further intromete or deale with the 
said land. 1540 Act 32 //en. VI1T, c. 20 § 3 No sheryffe.. 
shall in any wyse intromyt or medel in, with, or vpon any 
of y° premisses. 1560 in Calderwood //ist. Atrk (1843) 
11.3 Nor yitt sall intromett .. anie maner of way with the 
querrells and discords of the lords. 1§72 Act 14 Eliz. c. 5 
$ 38 The Justices. .within any County .. shall not introniit 
or enter into any City.. where be any Justice..for any such 
City. 1623 W. Sctater 7ythes 197 He would. .intromit in 
a quaestion proper to a higher profession. 1814 Scott 
Wav. x, A whiggish moh.. plundered his dwelling-house 
of four silver spoons, intromitting also with his mart 
and his meal-ark. 1833 L. Ritcmr Wand. dy Loire 197 
Saint Felix who intromitted so improperly with the loves of 
his niece and Monsieur Pappolen. a 1847 CHALMERs /osth. 
Wks. 1. 61 1t is patent from these verses that God intro- 
mitted with Jacob on the matter of his leaving Laban. 

b. Sc. Law. To have (pecuniary) dealings, to 
deal «with; esp. to dcal with property or effects ; 
either /ega/ly as administrator, agent, etc., or 
viciously without legal right. 

1s2zin Balfour Practicks (1734) 51 The Provest..and com- 
munitie of Edinburgh, hes gude richt, title and power to 
huy, sell, or utherwayis to intromet with schipis of weirfair 
..Within the read, havin or port of Leyth. 1569 in Row 
Hist. Kirk (1842) 40 That the poore labourers may intromett 
with their awin teindis upon a reasonable composition. 
1609 Skenr. Ney. May. 25 The wife..may not take vp [the 
dowrie], nor intromet with the frutes thereof, induring her 
husbands lifetime, bot her husband sall intromit therewith, 
for sustentation of his wife and familie. 1664 J. CARSTARES 
in R. H. Story !¥. Carstares (1874) 373, 1 leave my loving 
and faithfull spouse..my sole executrix, to intromett with 
my goods and gear. 19772 Jouxson in Boswell Argt. case 
vicious Intromission, He who never intromits at all will 
never intromit viciously. 1880 MuirHEAD Gaius 1. § 163 
If an heir who has the right of abstaining have once 
intromitted with hereditary effects,..he has not the power 
of afterwards relinquishing the inheritance. 

Hence Intromitted /f/. a. ; -mi‘tting vé/. sd. 

1450-70 Golagros & Gaw. 1171 And alse the meryest on 
mold has intrometting. 1706 J. SERGEANT icc. Chapter 
(1853) 109 The new intromitted jurisdiction took place and 
governed. 1831 Brewster .Ve2u/ou (1855) I. viii. 189 Certain 
rays of the intromitted pencil are absorbed or lost. 1853 
Herscuer Pop. Lect. Sc. vi. § 23 (1873) 239 This intro- 
mitted portion is single. 

Intromittent (intromitént), @. [ad. L. éx- 
tromittent-em, pt. pple. of éntromittére: see prec.] 
That intromits or introduces ; having the function 
of intromission. 

Chiefly in Zool. and Phystol., intromittent apparatus, 
organ, the male copulatory organ. 
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1836-9 Topp Cycl, Anat. UI. 411/2 In the Earthworm.. 
the intromittent apparatus is deficient. 1870 KoLLEsTon 
Anim. Life Introd. 47 All male Mammalia have an intro- 
mittent organ. 1880 Gistuer /'fshes 157 The males of 
most..are provided with copulatory or intromittent organs. 

Intromitter (intromi‘ta1;. Forms: 6 intro- 
mettar, 6-7 -mettor(e, 7 -meter, -mittor, 5- 
intromitter. [f.INrRowir + -En1; cf. the earlier 
entermeter, F. entremetteur.) One who intromits ; 
spec. in Sc, Law, One who interferes or deals with 
the property of another. 

¢1§78 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 27. That the takaris and 
intromettaris with the Landis.. oe callit. 1640-1 Airkcudbr. 
War-Comm, Min. Bk. (1855) 95 ‘Vhe schyreffes, haillies.. 
and uther intrometers with His Majesty’srentes. /6i.171 
He..appoyntes Rohert Ewart, his sone, and Helene Ewart, 
his dochter, his onlie executores and intromettores with his 
haile goodes and geir. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3228/2 Act 
anent Vitious Intromettors. 1773 Exskine Just. Law Scot. 
11. ix. § 51.627 An intromitter incurs no passive title, ifone 
has heen, previously to the intromission, confirmed executor 
to the deceased. 1861 W. Bete Dict. Law Scot. s.v. lu- 
tremission, A confirmation as executor puts an end to the 
vitious intromission, since it infers an intention on the part 
of the intromitter to account for his intromissions. 

Intromolecular, -mutative: sce INTRO-. 

+ Introni-ficate, v. sonce-wd. Obs. [f. obs. F. 
intronificgu-er, Rabelais (f. the stem part of late 
L. inthron-izdre, ¥. intron-iser + L. -ficidre: see 
-FY)+-ATE3,]  ¢rans. To enthrone. 

1653 Urquuart Raselais 1. xix, The substantifick quality 
of the elementary complexion, which is intronificated in the 
terrestreity of their quidditative nature. ; 

Intronise, -ize, etc., obs. var. of ENTHRONIZE, 
etc. Intronizate, var. INTHRONIZATE v., Ods. 

+ Intronizgation, obs. var. ENTHRONIZATION. 

1470-85 Matory -drthur y. xii, Thenne the senatours 
maade redy for his Intronysacyon. 

+ Introo:p, variant of Extroop, Ods. 

1611 FLorio, Infrottare, to introupe, to insquadron. 

Intropression, -pulsive, etc. : see INTRO-. 

Introrsal (intrg-1sal), 2. Zot. [f. as next + 
-AL.] =next. 

3831 Maccittivray tr. Aichard’s Elen. Bot. 421 The 
stamina..are introrsal and nearly sessile. 

Introrse (intrfis), a. Lot. [ad. L. txtrors-us, 
from rnutroversus \turned) inwards (in ancient L. 
only adv.).] ‘Turned or directed inwards; of an 
anther which opens towards the centre of the flower. 

1842 Braxve Dict, Sct. etc. 609/2 In most plants the 
anthers are introrse, being turned towards the style. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 238 Apocynex..Anthers basifixed, 
dehiscence introrse. ‘ ; 

Hence Intro‘rsely adv., in an inward direction. 

Introruption, -sensible, -sentient: sec 
IntRO- pref. 

Introspect (introspekt),v. (f. L. intrdspect-, 
ppl. stem of introspicére to look into, or f. L. z2¢70- 
spectare, freq. of this.] 

1. trans. ‘Yo look into, csp. with the mind; to 
examine narrowly or thoioughly. Now rare. 

1683 E. Hooker [ref Pordage's Mystic. Div. 66 There 
to view, introspect and comprehend, as wel as apprehend, 
the Wonders of Jehovah lohiin. 1723 7rickology 15 The 
Drum .. look into it, there is nothing; so beware they do 
not introspect you. 1885 |. OLIPHANT Sysupueumata xi, 
167 The records of the intellect introspecting human nature 
cannot evince a perfect understanding. : 

2. intr. or absol. ‘To look within; to examine 
one’s own thoughts or feelings. 

1884 Pop. Sci. ilonthly XXV. 257 We can not cogitate 
without examining consciousness, and when we do this we 
introspect. 1896 Daily News 18 Feh. 6/1 No man went 
further in introspection than all the world’s chartered liber- 
tine, Mr. Pepys. But Mr. Pepys ‘introspected’ with a 
single mind! He never, we think, defends his conduct. 

Hence Introspected, Introspe‘cting ///, ays. 

1881 J. Sunry ///usions 18 Introspected facts Leng known 
only in relation to perceived facts. 1882 Hatt Caine Xecoll. 
D.G. Rossetti 212 [Rossetti had] large grey eyes with a 
steady introspecting look. 

Introspection (introspe‘kfan). [n. of action 
from L. infréspicére (see prec.) ; cf. inspection] 

1. The action of looking into, or under the surtace 
of, things, esp. with the mind; closc inspection or 
examination of something. ? Ods, exc. in reference 
to one’s own thoughts or feelings: see 2. 

a 1677 Hace J’vim. Ort. Alan. 1. it. 55 The actings of the 
Mind or Imagination it self, by way of reflection or intro- 
spection of themselves. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's 
Mystic. Div. 64 Hee, as a Philosopher. .cume to the recep- 
tion, perception and cognition, or rather introspection, in- 
tuition and introreception of the prementioned. 1794 G. 
Apams Nat. & Exp. Philos. V1. xxxv. 456 The heavenly 
bodies..are too remote for his [man's] introspection. 1870 
J. H. Newman Gram. Assent u. vii. 2c9 Introspect.on of 
our intellectual operations is not the best of mexns for pre- 
serving us from intellectual hesitations. f 

2. spec. (with no object expressed): The action 
of looking within, or into one’s own mind; ex- 
amination or observation of one’s own thoughts, 


feelings, or mental state. 

[1695 Daypen Parall, Poetry § Paint. (R.), So that I 
[Guido Reni] was forced to make an introspection into mine 
own mind,] 1807 Kxox & Jess Corr. I. 324 The intro- 
spection, the spirituality, and, if we may so speak, the 
heavenward views which one meets with in every page. 
1850 GLapstone Homer II. 17 In Homer's time. .the human 
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self-consciousness was scarcely awakened, introspection had 
not begnn its work. 1863 Cownkx Crarky Shaks. Char. 
x. 246 An apparently hopeless passion has taught her reflec 
tion, introspection, and humility of spirit. 

Introspe‘ctionist. [f. prec. +-137.] a. Onc 
who practises introspection or self-examination. 
b. One who adopts the method of introspection 
in psychological inquiry. 

1831 J. Owen Evenings voith Skeptics 1. iv. 312 AS a rule 
Skeptics..are keen introspectionists, 1883 Maupsi.ty Mody 
¥y Will t. vi. ox Little favour will these discussions have, 
and litthe will they weigh, with the introspectionist, who in 
the end does not fail to fall back dogmatically upon the 
direct intuition of freedom. 1899 /xfositor Oct. 316 Spur- 
geon Is not so much of a practical analyst as a sclf-intro- 
spectionist. 

Introspective introspektiv), a. [f. L. z- 
trospect-, ppl. stem of strospicére to 1NTROSPECT 
+-IVE: cf. cuspective, respective, ctc.] Having the 
quality of looking within; examining into one’s 
own thoughts, feelings, or mental condition, or 
expressing stich cxamination; of, pertaining to, 
characterized by, or given to introspection. 

1829 Soutuey /.etf. 11856) II], 171 Whom 1.. well re- 
memher as a niild, melancholy, introspective man. 1887 
Satntsnorv Mist. A disab. Lrt.i. 10 With Wyatt and Surrey 
English poetry became at a bound the most personal and 
..the most ‘introspective’ in Turope. 1891 [. Iracock 
NV. Brendon 1. 118 She was very young, and not in the 
least introspective. 

lIence Introspe’ctively adv.; Introspe‘ctive- 
ness; Introspe‘ctivism wzonce-wid. [sce -18M]; 
Introspe‘ctor, one who practiscs introspection. 

1865 H. Srexcer Princ, /sychol. 1872) 1. u.i. 164 Fach 
feeling .. which when introspectively contemplated appears 
to be homogeneous, 1874 Contemp, Rev. XXIII 960-1... 
girl, whose self-condemning grief has something of the intro- 
spectiveness wrongly imputed t> all Mr. Browning's cha- 
racters, 1884 SrkeLky in Contemp, Kev. Nov. 667 Is it, 
then, true that Christianity is a system of morbid and 
inelancholy introspectiveness? 1893 Mornts& Bax Soctalison 
iii. 58 The individualistic introspectivism of the Christianity 
of the decaying empire. ‘ 

Introsuction: scc INTRO- fref. 


+Introsu‘'me, v. Oés. [f. IntRO- + L. stimcre 

to take.] “aus. To take in; to take (medicine 
internally; to absorb (nutriment). 
_ 1657 Tomuixsox Renou's Disp. 109 Those antidota which 
introsumed help many grievous aftections. 1€64 Evetyy 
Sylva 11776) 38 As their vessels enlarge and introsume more 
copious nourishment, [trees] often starve their neighbours, 

So tIntrosu'miption, the action of ‘ introsum- 
ing’; +} Introsu'mptive a., relating to or adapted 
for ‘introsumption’, 

1657 TomLinson Renou's Disp. 599 Cordial Powders..may 
be..mixed with introsumtive medicaments, 1706 Pnitctrs, 
introsumption, the taking in of the Alimentary or nourish- 
ing Particles, whereby living Bodies are encreas‘d. 

Introsuscept ‘introsise-pt), 7. [f Intro- + 
L. suscrpére to take up: cf. SUSCEPTIBLE.] ¢rans, 
=InTussuscrptT. llence Introsuscepted ff/. a. 

1835-6 Topp Cyel. Anat. I. 184/2 A portion of the large 
intestine.,must have become .. introsuscepted. 1858 Cor- 
Lanp Dict. Wert. 1. 553 The introsuscepted portion. 


Introsusception (i:ntrosise‘pfan). [f. Inrno- 
+L. Susceplion-ent a taking, Suscrption, f. sasci- 
pere: in mod... introsusceptio. Cf. intra-suscef- 
tion tn INTRA- pref. 3 and the erron. INTERSUS- 
cepTicn.] The action of taking up or receiving 
within ; intusstisception, 

1. Phys. and Biol. =INTUssuSCEPTION 2. 

1816 Kerrn //ys. Bot. 11. 90 The intro-susception of non- 
elastic fluids. 1827 Steuart Plaater’s CG. (1828) 221 These 
act as so many superadded inouths, to take up, by means of 
introsusception, the food proper for the nourishment of the 
plant. 

2. Path, =INTUSSUSCEPTION 3. 

1794-6 E. Darwtn Zoom. (1801) II. 2533 This malady is 
occasioned sometimes by an introsusception of a part of the 
intestine into another part of it. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) 1. 160 One portion of the atfected intestine, 
constringed and lessened in its diameter, has fallen into 
another portion below it, and thus produced what is called 
an introsusception. 1857 BerkeLey Crypteg. Bot. § 123. 
150 In many instances, the inner membrane of each cell 1s 
singularly depressed at either end by a sort of introsuscep- 
tion, and sometimes it protrudes into the neighbouring cell. 

3. =INTUSSUSCEPTION 1, I b. 

@ 1834 Coterince in Fraser's ug. (1835) X11. 494 The 
organising forces .. must subsist in some such bond or.. 
introsusception .. as will warrant us in the conclusion that 
they are at once one and many. 1841 J. H. Newman 7'racts 
Sor Times No. 90. 50 He thus opposes the doctrine of intro- 
susception, which the spiritual view of the Real Presence 
naturally suggests, 1857 De Quincey Goldsintth Wks. VI. 
222 Law and arms.. through: their essential functions .. 
opened for themselves a permanent necessity of introsuscep- 
tion into the organism of the state. 

Introtraction: see IntRo- pref. 

+Introvenient, 2. 0s. vare—'. [ad. L. 
intréventent-ent, pr. pple. of zutrovenive to come 
in, f. INTRo- + vewive to come.] Coming in. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’send. Ef. w. x. 201 The commixture 
of introvenient nations either by commerce or conquest. 

Introverse (introvaus), a. rare. [ad. L. tn- 
trovers-us (turned) inwards (in L. only ady.).] 
= INTROVERTED 2b. 


1879 Farrar S¢. Paul 11. 200 note, The figure of speech 
is called Chrasmus, or introverse parallelism. 
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Introversible ‘introva-astb’l), a. [f. *zvtro- 
vers-, ppl. stem of assumed L. *inlrovertére + 
“IBLE: cl, reverstbe.] Capable of being intro- 
verted or drawn within, as the finger of a glove. 

1883 E. Ray Lankester in Eucycl. Brit. XVI. 652/41 
(Mollusca) An alternately introversible and eversible tube 
connected with an animal's body. 1885 /éid. XIX. 4932/1 
(Polyzva) Muscular fibre-cells. .areattached al three different 
levels to the soft introversible portion of the body, and by 
their retraction pull it in three folds or telescopic joints into 
the capacious hinder part of the body. 

Ilence Introversibi‘lity. 

1885 E. Ray Lankrster in Ancycl. Brit. XIX. 439/2 The 
telescopic introversibility of the anterior region of the body 
1s greatly developed. ; ; 

Introversion (introva-sfon). fad. mod.L. sz2- 
troverston-em, uv. of action from *iutrévertere: see 
INTROVERT 7.] 

1. The action of turning the thoughts inwards, 
i.c. to one’s own mind or sotl, or to the contem- 
plation of inward or spiritual things. 

1654 GaTAKER Drsc. A pol. 68 Their .. Fastings, Prayings, 
-. ntroversions,. Humiliations, Mortifieations, 1678 RK. 

BaRcLaY «tpol. Quakers xt. § 16, 380 Vhey pleutifully 
assert this inward Introversion and Abstraction of the Mind 
.. from all Images and ‘Thoughts. 178 Wersrev Wks. 
(1872) VI gs1 he attending to the voice of Christ within 
yeu is what they (the Mystics] term Introversion. 1870 

AOWELL Study Wind. 214 Hamlet, who so perfectly typifies 
the introyersion and complexity of modern thought as com. 
pared with ancient. 

2. The action of (physically) turning inwards, 
esp. of withdrawing an outer part into the interior ; 
the condition of beiny so turned inwards. 

1794 6 I. Dexwin Zoom. 1801) IIT. 247 This disease is 
soinetimes produced by the introversion of the edge of the 
lower eyelid. 1883 !. Kay Lanxrster in “Lucycl. Brit. 
XVI. 652/1 Mollusca’ The process of incomplete introver- 
ston of that sinple rostruin. Zé%d., Vhe process cither of 
introversion or of eversion of the tube may be arrested at 
any point. — 

bb. Of lines of versc: sce INTROVERTED 2 b, 

1896 R.G. Moviron Lit. Study Bible 1. 50 Such intro- 
version is merely a matter of form. 

Introversive iutrovausiv), a. [f. stem *77- 
trovers- of *intrévertére ‘scc next) + -IVE.] a. 
Having the quality or effect of turning inwards. 
b. Characterized by turning the mind or thought 
inwards upon itself. 

1866 ‘Tate Brit, Modlusks iv. 86 ‘The worms are caught 
alive, being drawn into the mouth Ly the introversive action 
ofthe tungue. 1884 /'of. Sct. Monthly XXV. 267 2 When 
we come to mental derangemints, introversive study is 
ohviously fruitless. | 

Introvert introvout),v. ff. L. type "stro- 
vertere (prob. in mod.L.), f. Intro- + vertére to 
tum: cf. L. ftréversus adv.] To tum inwards. 

l. trans. To turn (the mind, thought, ete.) in- 
wards upon itsclf; to direct (one's thinking or 
effort) to that which is internal or spiritual. 

1669 Wooonkap Sf. Tevesa t. Pref. 28 The Soul being 
straight, introverted . into itself, and casily conforming tu 
God's will and time. 182z Hazuitr Vahle-t., Prejudice 
(1852) 85 The less we look abroad, the nore our ideas are 
introverted, and our habitual impressions .. grow together 
into a kind of concrete substance. 1830 H. N. CoLerince 
Grk, Poets (1834) 26 The mind of the old poets was rarcly 
introverted on itself. ' ae) 

2. To turn or bend inwards (physically) ; in ZooZ. 
to turn (a patt or organ) inwards upon itself; to 
withdraw a part within its own tube or base, as the 
finger of a glove may be withdrawn. 

1784 [see INTROVERTED 2], 1883 E. Rav Laxkester in 
Encyel, Brit, XV 652/2 (.Wodlusca) It cannol be completely 
everted owing to the muscular bands, nor can it be fully 
introverted owing to the bands which tie the axial pharynx 
to the adjacent wall of the apical part of the introvert. 

Introvert intiovast), 56. Zool. [f. prec. vb.: 
cf, convert sb.] A part or organ that is or can be 


introverted. 

1883 E. Ray Laxkester in Encycl, Brit. XVI. 652/1 
(Wollusca) Important distinctions which obtain amongst 
the various ‘introverts’ or mtro. and e-versible tubes so 
frequently met with in animal bodies. 1885 /éré. XIX. 
431/1 (Polysoa\ The anterior portion of the body of the 
polypide can be pulled into the binder part as the finger of 
a glove may be tucked into the hand. It is, in fact, an 
‘introvert’. 

Introverted (introvs-itéd), ppl. a. 
VERT v.+-ED1.] Turned inwards. 

1. Of the mind or thought: Directed inwards 
upon itself, or upon that which is inward or spiri- 
tual. Also ¢ransf. of a person: Given to intro- 


version of mind. 7 

1781 Cowper Conversation 355 Self-searching with an 
introverted eye. 1847 Emerson Kepr. Men, Swedenborg 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 313 In modern times, no such remarkable 
example of tbis introverted mind has occurred, as in Ema- 
nuel Swedenborg. 1856 VauGHan J/ystics (1860) I. 16 So 
that his mysticus is emphatically the enclosed, self-with- 
drawn, introverted man. 1866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. Foxes 125 
In morals, in religion, too, the same introverted scrutiny 
detects only errors and evils, til) all life seems to them a 
miserable, hopeless failure. ; 

2. ‘Turned or bent inwards (physically). 

1784 Cowrer Task 1. 633 His awkward gait, his intro- 
verted toes, Bent knees, round shoulders, and dejected 
looks. 1853 H. Srencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. 1. ii. 25 


[f. Inrro- 


‘The skin, including those introverted portions of it which / 


forin the receptive area of tbe special senses. 


INTRUDE. 


b. Applied to an arrangement of words, lines 
of verse, cte. tn which two correspouding clements 
(¢..g. lines riming with each other) form the inner 
or middle part of the whole. 

1856 R.G, Mouttox Lit. Stody Bible 1. 50 Inthe Quatrain 


Reversed or Introverted, the first line corresponds with the 
fourth. 


Introve'rtive, a. 
TROVERSIVE. 

1864S. Wtterrrorcr ss. 1874) 1. 358 With the introver- 
tive tendency which we have ascribed to him, was joined... 
an ambitious temper, 1875 Dora Greenweie Liber /mman, 
146 A cultivated, introvertive, reflective era. 1882 Chicago 
elidfvancé 23 Nov., The church is to be congratulated on the 
change from the introvertive to the active. 
Introvision, -voke: see Inrno- pref. 
Introvolution (i:-tro,voli#fon. rare. [f. IN- 
TRO- + -vo/udion in evolution. involution, etc. (n. 
of action f. 1. volvere to roll,.] The process of 


involving one thing within auother. 

1829 L.asin ff. fo Kotinson 17 Apr. in Talfourd frnad 
Ment, 1848) 11. 63 /'e7 se, it is geod, to show the introvolu- 
tions, eatravolutions of which the animal frame is capable. 
1868 Tbe Quincey 74. Grk. Trag. Wks. IX. 56 There are 
cases ocea‘ionally cecurring in the English drama and the 
Spanish, where a play is exhibited within a play .. at every 
step of the jntrovolution (to neologise a little in a case 
justifying a neologtsm!, something niust be done to differen- 
tiate the gradations, and to express the subordinations of life. 

Intrude intr d),zv. Also6 entrude, -trewde, 
+ intrud. fad. 1. stsiidére doubtful in Cic. . f. 
rae IN- 2) + bradcre to thrust. Cf, OF. tutrauire, 
-ure 1479 in Godef., avd pa. pple. sutrus.] 

1. trans. ‘Yo thenst, force. or drive any thing, in; 
to introduce by force. Const. 7ado, + im. 

1563-83 Foxe fl. § J2.1455/2 Yo marrowbones of the masse, 
w“ ie .. you by force, might, and violet ce intrude in sound 
of wordes in some of the scripture. 1597 “\. M. tr. Garlle- 
mean's Fr. Chirnrg. xvii. b/2 When as we intrude the same 
(point of a knife] in anye fistle 1674 Grew Canses Mixd. 
iv. 8 3 Their patty are wedged and intruded one into 
another. 1695 Woopwarp Nat Jlist. Larth w. (1723! 202 
We..find some few of these fossil Shells,..with Iron-Ore.. 
inlruded into their Pores, 1860 Twnwatt Glac. tt. xxxi. 410 
As if air had intruded itself between the separated surfaces. 
1886 Wiitts & CLakk Cambrudge 11. 467 Whenthe new Rit- 
chen was built it was intruded tnto the area of the old Fall. 

+b. intr. for reff. ‘To thrust oncself; to come 


or make one’s way by force. Cds. 

1962 Puanr oF vet. tx. Ffjb, Vnprudent man, yt whan 
the Rutill king did through intrude Coulde him not entring 
spye. 1770 Got.psm, Des. Ind. 342 To distant climes.. 
Where half the convex worid intrudes Letween. they go. 

2. trans. ‘Yo thrust or bringin without leave ; to 
force (something unwelcome, o7 or mfort a | erson. 

1586 A. Day Ang. Secretary t.| 1625 15 Upon whose absence 
and departure .ycu seeke to intrude the summe of all your 
uphappinesse and misfortune. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 
56 They were not Oraained and placed in void places, but 
intruded into Churches that had lawfull Bishops. a 1786 
W. Hastixcs in Burke -J7tredes xv. xaix, You must forbid 
any person of that nation to be intruded into your presence, 
without his inlroduction, 1842 Clarm & Protest of Ch. 
Scotl. in State Trials N.S.) 1V. (1892) 1401 Ordaining a 
Church Court to. .adinit to the office of the holy ministry... 
a probationer. .and to intiude him also on the congregation, 
contrary to the will of the people. 1849 K. Bucnanan Jen 
Years Gonyics xi. II. 205 Prepared to intrude ministers 
against reclaiming congregations, and that, if need were, at 
the point of the bayonet. 1864 Duvcr Holy Rom. Emp. vit. 
(1875) 95 The tendency which intruded earthly Madonnas 
and saints between the worshipper and the spiritual Deity. 

+3. reff. and intr. To thrust oneself into any 
benefice, possession, office, or dignity to which 
one has no title or claim; to usurp 02 or upon: 
cf. InrRusIoN 2. Passing into 4. Os. 

1534 Act 26 Hem. S77, c. 385 Vignities benefices or 
other spiritual promocions wherein they shal so enter and 
entrewde before the paiment of the saide firste fruites. a 1548 
Hatt Chron, ffen. Vi 178 Duryng whose .. captivitie he 
wrongfully usurped and entruded upon the royall power 
and high estate of this Realme. 1563 Asp. Parker 4 ticles 
§ 6 Item, whether ther Le any parsons that intrude them 
selfe..without imposition of handes and ordinary authoritie. 
rgg2 Warner Ab, Eng. vin, xiii. (1612) 206 He gave the 
Tauers dwellings, lesse than where they since intru‘de, 1€02 
Marston Ant. § dlef. uu. Whs. 1856 I. 25, I pree thee 
intrude not on a dead mans right. 1628 Coke On Litt. '. 
277a, He that entretb vpon any of the Kings Demesnes, 
and taketh tbe profits, is said to Intrude vpon the Kings 
possession, 1682 Furner Reghts Princes i. 14 If he wenl 
violently to intrude himself into other Parisbes. 

4. To thrust oneself in without warrant or leave ; 
to enter or come where onc is uninvited or unwcl- 
come. Also framsf. and fig. of things, and in 
non-material relations. Const. zzto, + 22 (a place, 
company, etc.), 0, upon (a person, something 


personal or private, cte. . 

a. reff. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 43 M. 
Hoult Sremiaeel bimself as his accustomid manner is. 1659 
D. Pert /arpr. Sea 116 Yo what end shouldst thou intrude 
thy self unwarrantably into their companies? 1769 Junius 
Le?t. iii. 20 And do you..presume to intrude yourself, un- 
thought of, uncalled for, upon the patience of the public? 
1874 L. Sternes Honrs tn Library (1892) 1. viii. 286 The 
strangest freaks of fancy intrude themselves into bis sublime 
contemplations. c . 

b. intr. 1888 Saks. Trt. A. u. i. 27 Thy wil wants edge 
And manners, to intru’d where Iam grac‘d. @160r ?Mar- 
ston Pasgnil & Kath. u. 275 Shee wonders at your rude- 
nesse, that intrudes Vpon the quiet of her mornings rest. 
1635 J. Haywarp Ir. Biondr's Banish'd Virg. 20 The Couat 


(f. as pree. + -IVE.) =Iy- 


INTRUDED. 


thought it unfitting to intrude (as then) into their company. 
1709 STEELE Tatler No. 62 #6 A very odd Fellow, who 
would intrude upon us. 1786 tr. Beckford’s Vathek (1883) 
143 This was the only sound tbat intruded on the silence of 
these doleful mansions. 1836 Marrrat Japhet |xxii, 1 per- 
ceived that my presence was not welcome, and I would 
no further intrude. 1879 Cassedl’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 70 
There is a tendency for certain dominant and improved 
races of live stock to intrude into districts up to this time 
occupied by native breeds. 

+5. trans. Yo enter forcibly. Oks. rare. 

1593 SHaxs. Lucr. 848 Why should the worm intrude the 
maiden bud ; Or hateful cuckoos hatch in sparrows’ nests? 


Intraded (intré-déd , pp. a. [f. prec. +-Eb1.] 
1, Thrust or forced in, introduced forcibly or un- 


warrantably, crowded in, etc.: see prec. 

1g6z Winget (¢7¢le) The Last Blast of the Trumpet .. 
agains the usurpit auctoritie of lohne Knox and his Catuin- 
iane brether intrudit Precheouris. 1655 Hooky Alirogr. 
xxv. 144 Corroded by the pungent..pores of the intruded 
liquor. 1890 i thenaeet 8 Nov, 623/2 The intruded ininister 
who succeeded him [under the Commonwealth] was so 
ignorant as to be scarcely able to write his name. 1893 
Fowrer //ist. C.C.C. (O. H. S.) 219 The newly appointed, 
or, as they were called by their antagonists, ‘intruded’ 
members of the College. 

2. spec. a. Entom. (See quot. 1826.) b. Bot.= 
INTRUSE @. ¢@. Geol, =INTRUSIVE 2 b, 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Lxtomol. 1V. 306 /ntruded, when the 
head is nearly withdrawn within the trunk. 1830 Linptry 
Vat. Syst. Bot. 218 They approach Rubiacex ..in.. their 
imtruded style, and valvate astivation. 2833 LyeLn Price. 
Geol. Il. 105 The intruded mass then cooled down at a 
certain distance below the uplifted surface. 18534 Hooker 
Himal. Frnds, 1, ii. 33 Some hills of intruded greenstone. 

Intruder intr/do:). Also 7 (in legal use) 
-or. [fas pres. +-ER1!.} One who intrades. 

1. One who intrudes into an estate or benefice or 
usurps on the rights or privileges of another; sfec. 
one who, after the determination of a life-tenancy, 
enters before the remainderman or reversioner, or 
who trespasses in any way on crown lands. Now 
only in legal use. 

1534 sict 26 feu. VIII, c 38 5 Kuery suche person 
..shalbe accepted and taken an entrewder vppon the 
Kinges possessions. 1628 Coxe On Lift, 1. 1943, Where 
there bee two ioynt Abators or Intrudors which come in 
meerely by wrong. 1635 N.R. Cauulen's //ist. Eliz. 1. an. 

b oe yeh Mason..a great intruder into Iécclesiasticall 
ivings. 1648 in Gross Gild! Merch, (18g0) [1.73 Diuers and 
many Intrudors. .as also divers other strangers and forinors. 
1865 Nicup.s Britton 11. 2 Tne law allows such intruders 
to be ejected while the intrusion is fresh by the right heirs. 

2. One who thrusts himself in in an encroaching 
manner or withont invitation or welcome. 

1588 Suaxs. 77/4. A.u, iii. 65 Vnmannerly Intruder as thou 
art. 1693 W. Bowtrs-in Dryden's Fuoenal v. (1697) 100 
Will you a bold Intruder, ever learn To know your Basket, 
and your Bread discern? 1751 Jounson Mandler No, 127 
?6 Others..consider every man who fills the mouth of 
report with a new name, as an intruder upon their retreat, 
and disturber of their repose. 1876 T. Ilarpy Lthelberta 
(1890) 93, I felt always like an intruderand a hondswoman, 
and had wished myself out of the Petherwin family a 
hundred times. 

Intru ding, ///. a. 
That intrudes. 

1602 Suaks, //ave. mi. iv. 31 Thou wretched, rash, intrud- 
ing foole, farewell. 1830 Arorn in Life (1873) 53 The 
rampant and intruding brier. 1867 FReeman Nore. Conq. 
1. ii. 18 The intruding nation altogether supplanted the 
elder nation. 

Hence Intrudingly a/v... in an intruding manner. 

1704 Sterte Lying Lower, 10, I thrust my self intrud- 
ingly upon you, 

Intru‘dress. rare. 
female intruder. 

1650 Futter Pisgah ut x. 402 As if foreseeing .. that.. 
a distressed Prince .. should .. recover his rightfull throne 
from the unjust usurpation of..an Idolatrous intrudress 
thereinto, d ; 

Intrumpcioun, intrupcion, obs. ff. Inrer- 
RUPTION, 

+Intru‘nk, v. Os. rare—'. [f. In- 2+ Trunk 
sb.] trans, Yo enclose in or as in a trunk. 

1633 Foro Love's Sacr. v. ili, Had eager lust intrunk'd 
my conquer'd soul, I had not buried living joys in death. 

Intruse (intr#s), « Bot. [ad. L. zutris-us, 
pa. pple. of zzfridére to INTRUDE.) Having a 
form as if pushed or thrust inwards. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 51 Siléne conica.. calyx .. in- 
truse at the base. i 

+Intruse, v. Obs. Chiefly Se. [f. L. tdris-, 
ppl. stem of zztriidére to INtRUDE.] =INTRUDE v. 

¢1470 Henrvson Mor, Fad, xu. (Wolf § Lamb) xii, Thow 
wald intruse ressoun, Quhair wrang and reif suld dwell in 
propertie. ?1535 Boorpr Let. 12 Aug. in Jutrod. Knowl. 
(1870) Forewords 48, | amonges yow intrusyd in a close 
ayre, my3th neuer haue my helth. 1554 Latimer Disput. 
O.xon, Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 482 Which indeed you may 
by violence, might, and power, thrust and intruse into sound 
of words of some places of scripture. ¢1570 Schort Somme 
1st BR. Discipl. § 4 No minister suld be intrused upon any 
particular kirk without thair consent. 

Hence + Intru‘sed f/. a., intruded. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. U1. 577 ‘Thus endit he [who] 
wes bot intrusit king. 

tintru‘sery. 0és. 
trusive action; intrusion. 

€1470 HarvinGc Caron. cxxxi. ii, Philyp of Valoyes.. 

Kyng of Fraunce was by intrusery. 


[f IntRupe v. + -1NG 2.) 


[f INTRUDER + -ESS.] A 


[f. as prec.+-ERY.] In- 


| 
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Intrusion (intrzzan). [ME.a. OF. zz¢rusioz, 
in med.(Anglo-)L. z¢rdisio (Bracton, ¢1250), n. of 
action f. tzztzddére to IxTRUDE.] The action of 
intruding. 

1. The action of thrusting or forcing in, or fact 
of being thrust in; also cover. something thrust 
in, a forcible or unwelcome addition. 

1639 Woonatt /Vzs. Pref. (1653) 10 This Work... free from.. 
imperfect and ridiculous errours, and impertinent intrusions. 
1€65 Hooke Microgr. xvii. 109 By this intrusion of the petri- 
fying particles, this substance also becomes hard, 1842 
A. Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 130 There is something 
more in the constitution of the stomach..which renders the 
too early intrusion of new food hurtful. 1873 Mivart £dez. 
Anat. ii, 53 ‘Lhe neural spine..may..be separated from its 
centrum by the intrusion of the skull wall. 1886 Wits & 
Crarx Cambridge 11. 14 ‘This porch, however, is a subse- 
quent intrusion. : i 

b. sfec. in Geol The influx of rock in a state of 
fusion into fissures or between strata; a portion of 
intruded rock. 

1849 Murcmison Sidsrva viii. 167 At certain distances from 
such granitic intrusions. 1875 Lyec. /’riac. Geol. 11. 11. 
xxxil. 211 Regions where..the intrusion of igneous matter 
into fissures [was] once most frequent. 1896 Mop. Scr, Frnd. 
L. 242 The rocks composing sucb intrusions {are] the densest 
of igneous rocks. . 

2. The action of thrusting oneself into a vacant 
estate or ecclesiastical benefice to which one has 
no title or claim; sfec. the entry of a stranger 
after the determination of a particular estate of 
freehold (as a life-tcnancy) before the remainder- 
man or reversioner; also, a trespass on the lands 
of the crown. Ilence, by cxtension, violent or 
unjnst entrance into or scizure of land or rights 
belonging to another; invasion ; usurpation, (The 
earliest sense in Eng.; now only in legal use.) 

Information of intrusion: see INFORMATION § b (c). 

[1292 Britton 111. L § 3 Intrusioun est torcenous abatement 
vacaunt le soil, taunt cum nul neest en seisine.] 1387-8 ‘I’, 
Us« Jest. Love 1. i. (dkeat) 1.17 Straunge hath by way of 
intrucioun made his home there me shulde be, yf reason 
were herde as he shulde. 1433 ype. St. Eedetnid ut. 469 He 
dradde.. |.yst newe Intrusioun {of Danes] brouhte in ydola- 
trie. ¢ 1460 CarGrave Chron, Ded, (Rolls) 4 He that entered 
by intrusion vas Henry the Fourte. 1516 /'/nutptou Corr. 
217 Ther is a suyt against your mastership in the Excheker 
for introshon. 1540 Act 32 fen. V///, c. 46 Lo make 
aunswer for his or their intrusion vpon the kinges possession, 
1579 Futke Nef Kastel 766 ‘Vhey had taken part with 
Nouatus, which would be a bishoppe by intrusion. 1661 
Cowtry I‘erses 6 Ess., Cronwell (1669) 62 All power is 
attained either by the Election and Consent of the people, 
and that takes away your objection of forcible intrusion. 
1691 Luttrece Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 244 An information of 
intrusion is brought by the atturny general against the old 
archbishop of Canterbury and 2 others, for wrongfully de- 
taining and intruding upon the king's possession of Lambeth 
house. 1765 I. Hutcimnson ist, Mass, 1. ili. 369 Writs 
of intrusion were brought against some .. who refused to 
petition for patents, 1883 Mharton's Law Lex. ed. 7), 
Zutrusion, the entry of a stranger after a particular estate 
of frechold is determined before himin reversion or remainder, 

b. The settlement of a minister of the Chnrch 
of Scotland contrary to the will or without the 
consent of the congregation: see INTRUSIONIS?, 
Nos-intrusion. Also affrzb. in reference to the 
Non-intrusion conflict. 

1849 R. Bucuaxan Zen Vears’ Conflict ix. 11. 137 A 
threat which the Marquis of Tweeddale had lately thrown 
out at an intrusion meeting in East Lothian. 1878 1. Brown 
dAunals Disrupt. iti. (1884) 23 They would give no promise to 
refrain from the intrusion of Mr. Edwards, and..the Church 
was resolved to protect the people from such intrusion. 

3. The action of thrusting oneself in in an en- 
croaching manner, or of introducing something in- 
appropriately ; uninvited or unwelcome cntrance or 
appearancc; encroachment on something possessed 
or cnjoyed by another. 

1gsgz Snaxs. How. & Ful. tev. 92, 1 will withdraw, but 
this intrusion shall Now seeming sweet, conuert to bitter 
gall. 1667 Mitton ?. ZL. xu. 178 Frogs, Lice and Flies 
inust all his Palace fill With loath’d intrusion, and fill all 
the land, 1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 115 ‘The bold intrusion of the 
Suitor-train. 1783 Burke Sf. &. /udia Bill Whs IV. 5 
It has been a little painful to me to observe the intrusions 
into this important debate of such company as gio warranto, 
and mananms, and certiorari. 1850 GLapsTONE Glean. 
V. xiii. 182 If the reply be a correct one, my intrusion upon 
your Lordship's time may be excused, 1883 Froupe Short 
Stud. 1V. 1. ¥. 230 His feelings had been .. embittered by 
the intrusion of religious discord into families. 1896 Speaker 

Oct. 351/2 [George I"ox's] intrusion of himself into assem- 

lies where he was not wanted. i : 

Hence Intru‘sional a., pertaining to intrusion 
(Webster 1864, and in recent Dicts.). 

Intru‘sionist. [f. prec. + -1st.] One who 
practises or supports intrusion. 

During the controversy regarding the intrusion of minis- 
ters in the Established Church of Scotland, which resulted 
in the Disruption of 1843, applied by those who called them- 
selves non-inirusionists to their opponents. So Intrv- 
SIONISM. 

1841 in R. Buchanan Zw Ivars’ Cotffict xii. (1849) 11. 
313 Even the callous-hearted peopte that sat in the pew, 
the only pew representing isfsxsfoutsn: and forced settle. 
ments, were moved. 1849 /é7d. xi. I. 203 Ile was not by 
any means an out-and-out intrusionist. 


Intrusive (intrsiv), a. [f. L. dvtris-, ppl. 
stem of i#triidire to INTRUDE + -IVE.] 


INTUBATION. 


1. Of intruding character; characterized by coming 
or entering in an encroaching manner, or without 
invitation or welcome; done or carried out with 
intrusion. 

1647 M. Hupson Div. Right Govt. u. iv. 98 Every 
Polarchical action in the Polarchs .. being rebellious and 
intrusive. 1735 THomson Lrlerty 1.299 No mighty moles 
the big intrusive storm, From the calm stations roll resound. 
ing back. 1813 Scorr Aokeby1. xxx, Still he turned im- 
patient ear From Truth’s intrusive voice severe. 1891 E. 
Pracock WN. Brendon 1, 175 He was not shy, but did not 
wish to be intrusive. 

2. That has keen intruded or thrust in. 

1862 Marsu Eng. Lang. ii. 34 An intrusive element in a 
language is confined to the vocabnlary and minor gram- 
matical forms. 1897 4 débttt’s Syst, Aled. 1V. 476 Large 
quantities of this intrusive substance strangling the secreting 
textures. 1g00 1. T'aycor in .V. & Q. oth Ser. V. 4831 The 
nm in Pentland Firth is intrusive, while the Pentland Hills 
were Penland, the / being intrusive and the z radical. 

b. Geol, Of an igneous rock: Forced, while in 
a state of fusion, into cavities or fissures of other 
rocks, 

1844 Darwin Geol. Obs. (1876! 11. 513 Vhe number and bulk 
of the intrusive masses of diiferent coloured porphyries. .is 
truly extraordinary. 1858 Geikir //ist. Boulder xii. 241 
The intrusive traps occur in the form of walls and veins. 
1876 Pace Adv. 7ext-bh. Geol. iv. 85 When igneous matter 
appears to have thrust itself between certain strata in wedge- 
shaped or sheet-like masses, it is spoken of as intrusive. 

3. Inward-thrusting. rare. 

1847 R. Witus tr. Harvey's Heks. 383 (Generat. Animals 
hi, 1 straightway perceived a certain protuberant fleshy 
part, affected with an alternating extrusive and intrusive 
movement, 

Intrusively (intrisivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-Ly 2.] In ah intrusive manner; so as to intrude. 

1847 in Craic. 1869 Cartyte Let. Jean Aitken 11 Mar. 
in A fhenznuie (1895) 2 Feb. 149/2 Mrs. Grote in a chair 
intrusively close to Majesty. 1882 J. Hawthorne Fort, 
Fool 1, xxix, It was intrusively apparent. .that Sir Stanhope 
loved the girl witbout stint. 

Intrusiveness (intr#sivnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being intrusive. 

1847in Craic. 1860 Motiey Wether/. (1868) IT. x. 69 He 
was much addicted. .to. .general intrusiveness. 1874 Hrcrs 
Soc. Press. vii. (1875) 84 The Intrusiveness which is innate 
in mankind. 

+Intru‘sor. Oss. Jorms: 4 intrewsar, 5 
intrusour, 5-6 -ore, 6 Sc. -ar. [a. AF. ev-, t27- 
trusour, inmed.(Anglo-)L, z7érisor one who usurps 
a possession, office, or dignity, agent-n. from 7zz- 
tridtre to INTRULE.] =INTRUDER I. 

[rz92 Tritton in. i. § 2 Qe ceux entrusours pusent estre 
enzettez freschement apres la intrusivun. /é7d. § 4 Bon est 
qe teus brefs i soint ordinez, ge plus chacent les intrusours 
u respouns.] ¢1400 A fol. Loll. 77 Or ellis Fat clerkis now 
are..fals intrewsars. 1430-40 Lyne. Lochas viii. i. (1554) 
177 b, An intrusour, one called Julian, Thestate usurping to 
reigne there began. 1594 Sc. sicts Fas. VJ (1816) 1V. 69/1 
‘The personis intrusaris of thame selffis im sic possessioun, 
delayis the mater. 1599 W. Watson in Archpr. Controv, 
(Camden) I. 91 Parsons and Blackwell, intrusores into our 
haruest. 

Intru'st, v., var. forin of Exrrisr. 

1601 R. Jonnson Avugd. § Comma. (1€03) 155 To in- 
trust so great a power to ncblemen. 1741 Ricuarpson 
Panrela 11.165 Mrs. Jewkes, 1 am going to intrust you with 
a Secret, 1805 Worpsw. /’reude v. 427 When I was first 
intrusted to the care Of that sweet Valley. 1855 Prescotr 
Philig 11, 1, 1. ii. 160 A suitable person to whom the reins 
of government inight be intrusted. 1875 Stuurs Coust. Hist, 
II. xiv. 6 the ‘Tower was intrusted to the archbishop, 

+Intry:car. Ods, [f. dtryhe, INTRIKE, LNTRIKE 
v. +-AR2,) =INTRIGUER. 

@1529 SKELTON /tnage [pocr. 1. 142, 1 thinke that suche 
frykars Be not Christes vickars, But crafty intrycars. 

Intryke, var. katrike: see INTRIKE, 

+Intuba-ceous, 2. Bot. Obs. [f. L. tnteedus 
endive + -AcEous.] Akin to endive; =CicHora- 
CEOUS. 

1657 Tomtinson Renou's Disp, 243 Wild Lettices, and all 


intubaceous Plants, 
Intubate (intisbe't’, v. [f. In-2 + L. tba 


TUBE +-ATE 3.] 

+1. ¢rans. To form into tubes. Oés. 

1612 STURTEVANT Metallica (1854) 102 When this im- 
pasted oare is.. Intubated and formed into pipes, as if it 
were clay or loame. : : 

2. Aled. To treat by inserting a tube into an 
aperture, esp. into the larynx in the case of 
certain throat diseases: see next. Also adso/. 

1889 Vear-Bh, Treatment for 1888. 188 [The child was] 
intubated again at 12.30 p.m. 1890 Braithwaste's Ketros/. 
Med, Cl. 45 The amount of practice required to intubate 
fairly well. 1891 lun. Univ. dled, Se. 1V. Sect. G. 1 Of 
those tracheotomized 30.3 per cent. recovered, while of those 
intubated 35.3 per cent. recovered. 


Intubation (intizbzi-fan). _[n. of action from 
prec.:; see -ATI0N.] The insertion of a tube; esp. 
intubation of the laryux, the insertion of a tube 
into the glottis to keep it open, in diphtheria, etc. : 
see prec. 2, P 

1887 Brarthwaite’s Retrosp, Med. XCV. 176 Intubation 
is destined, I think, to be employed more generally than 
tracheotomy. 1896 l/but?'s Syst. Aled. 1. 752 The use of 
tubage or intubation of the glottis is a topic which hardly 
needs to be discussed with reference to diphtheritic Jaryn- 
gitis, 1897 /é7d. 111. 376 In the earlier stages of malignant 
stricture Symonds advocates intubation of the stricture. 


INTUBE. 


+Intube, sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. intubus (in- 
tybus, inttbus), ad, Gr. évrvBov.] = ENDIVE, q.v. 

1657 Tomtinson Renou's Disp. 243 The sative Succory, or 
Intube. 

Intube (intizb),v. [f. IN-2+ Tune.) trans. 
To place tna tube. Tlence Intubed fv. a. 

1688 J. Smitu Baroscope 61 Just equal to the Top of the 
intubed Mercury. 

Intue (inti), v. rare. [ad. L. fntuéri: sce 
Ixtuition.] ¢ranxs. Vo know, perceive, or recog- 
nize by intuition; to intuit. 

1860 W, G. Warp Nat. 4 Grace. 40 We will further 
use the word ‘intue’, as corresponding in every respect with 
the substantive ‘intuition’, and the adjective ‘intuitive ‘*, 
1869 Life MW. MM. Mallahan (1870) 124 It was a part of 
her religious sense, something which, to borrow a word of 
modern coinage, she had from the first intued. 1874 
Contemp. Kev. Dec. 69 Dr. Ward attempts to leap off his 
own shadow by all manner of strange phrases about neces- 
sary truth and contingent truth, ‘cognizing’, ‘intuing’, 
*ontologism’. 1888 J. Martineau Study Aciig. Lt iv. 115 
These two related terms, the intuent act and the thing 
intued were, in the view of the Greek Realist, only one. 

Intuem itntiz,;cm). rare. [erron. from prec., 
after theorem, etc.] (See quot.) 

1860 W. G. Warp Nat. & Grace i. 40 Let us coin the 
word ‘intuem’..I will define an ‘intuem’, then, ‘a truth 
legitimately intued*. /éfd. 41 If I ‘intue* unsoundly, the 
thing intued is not a rea/ ‘intuem’. . : 

+I'ntuence. Oéds. [f. L. type *iutucénutia. f. in- 
tuént-emt + see next and -ENcr.) <A looking into; 
insight ; reflection. 

1616 J. Lane Cont. Sgr.'s T. (1887) 63/358 Certifie, with 
industrious intuence, With manlie presence, willinge dilli- 
gence. 4 P 

Intuent (intiz,ént), a. fad. L. éutuént-em, pr. 
pple. of ¢xéucri.] ‘That knows by intuition. 

1865 Grote. Plato (1867) II. xxvi. 329 You do not, hy 
producing this fact of innate inental intuitions, eliminate the 
intuent mind. 1888 J. Martinnau Stady Aedig. 1. 1. i. 68 
Reaching to the intuent self. /és¢/. iv. 115 [see INtTUE v.}. 

Intuit (intizit), v. Also -ite. [f. L. dutuzt-, 
ppl. stem of t/uér7: sce INTUITION. ] 

tl. trans. ? To tutor, to instruct. Ods. rare. 

1976 Adventures nf a Corkscrew 15 Scarce .. a sharper or 
gambler but what could freely take his lordship by the 
hand; intuited by such company, it was in vain his mother 
now attempted to remonstrate. -against his proceedings. 

2. intr, or ahbsol. Yo receive or assimilate know- 
ledge by direct perception or comprehension. 

1840-3 De Quincey Rhetoric Wks. 1859 XI. 42 God nunst 
see; he must intuit, so to speak ; and all truth must reach 
hin simultaneously. 1895 /Ainker VILL. 448 Anselm does 
not attempt to intuit, but only to prove. 

b. trans, ‘To know anything immediately, with- 
out the intervention of any reasoning process; to 
know by intuition. 

1868 Busnne.. Vat. & Supernat. ii. (1862) 28 uote, He is 
a being..who by the eternal necessity even of his nature, 
intuits everything. 1872 H. Seencer Princ. Psyctol. IL. vit. 
iv. 359 node, If space and tine are forins of intuition they 
can never be intuited; since it is impossihle for anything 
to be atonce the form of intuition and the ssatter of in- 
tuition, 1874 Lewes Prof. Life & Wind 1. 419 The mind 
intuites what the eye cannot see. 1881 Sutty /dlusions 33 
Our other senses are also avenues by which we intuit and 
recognize objects. ; 

Intuition (intiicfon). [a. F. fututtion. ad. 
late or med.L. intuit/ion-en, vn. of action froin 
intaéré to look upon, consider, contemplate, f. 27- 
(Is- *) + teéré to look. = Cf. L. tntuttus.] 

+1. The action of looking upon or into; contem- 
plation; inspection; a sight or view. (=L. /x- 
tuitus.) Obs. 

1497 Be. Atcock Vous Perfect. Biij, That they myght 
have a perpetuall intuycion & fruycion of his Infynyte Joye. 
1627-77 Fettnam Resolves u. lvi. 275 A Looking-glass .. 
becomes spotted and stained from their only intuition. 1649 
Jer. Taytor Gt. Exempt. Disc. ix. $ 36. 126 His disciples 
must not onely abstain from the act of unlawfull concubinate, 
but from the impurer intuition of a wife of another man. 
1664 Evetyn tr, Freart's Archit. 123 Vo remove, uncover, 
and take in pieces, for the intuition of every Contignation. 

+2. The action of mentally looking at; contem- 
plation, consideration; perception, recognition ; 
inental view. Oés. 

1628 T. Srencer Logick 10 Which hath. .a power, aptitude, 
or fitnes, to bring the thing, objected unto our understand- 
ing, into the knowledge, and intuition thereof. 1652 Bes- 
Lowes 7heoph, a. 15 She is wholly taken up with Intuition 
of supercaclestial Excellencies. 1755 B. Matin Wag. Arts 
& Sc. i, xil. 253 That the Employment of Tine to endless 
Ages will consist in an uninterrupted Intuition and Con- 
templation of [an infinite Scene of the Operations of divine 
Power and Wisdom). 

+3. The action of mentally looking to or regard- 
ing as a motive of actton; ulterior view; regard, 
respect, reference. Hith intuition to (of, with 
reference to; 272 (nfzition fo, in respect to, in view 
of, in consideration of, Odés. 

1612-15 Br. Hate Contempl., O. T. xx. x, God doth not 
always strike with an intuition of sin: sometimes he regards 
the benefit of our trial, sometimes the glory of his mercy 
in our cure. 1637 — Serm. Consecr. Buriall-place 81 
Praying for the dead. .but not the Romish: that is, not with 
an intuition to their fained Purgatory. 1650 Futter Pisgah 
li. iii. 91 This Countrey was conferred upon them in Intuition 
totheir valour. 1659 Prarson Creed iv. (1662) 214 The recom- 

ence of the reward was set before him, and through an 
Intuition of it he chearfully underwent whatsoever was laid 
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upon him. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety v. P16 For he that sues 
upon the naked intuition of recovering his right, without 
any aspect of revenge on the invader; has as fully the 
benefit of the law. 1718 Hickes & Netson 7. A’ettlesvell 
ul. § 72. 381, I do it with Affectionate intuitions of doing 
Honour to Religion. 

4. Scholastic Philos. Vhe spiritual perception or 
immediate knowledge, ascribed to angelic and 
spiritual beings, with whom vision and knowledge 
are identical. 

1652 Bextowrs Theopt. 1. i, Might souls converse with 
souls, by Angel-way Enfranchis‘d froin their pris’ning clay 
What strains by Intuition would they then convey. 1660 
Jur. Tavtor Worthy Commun. i. $5. 97 St. Pauls faith 
did not come by hearing, but by intuition and revelation, 
1711 Aonison Sfect. No. 162 p 4 Our Superiors are juided 
by Intuition, and our Inferiors by Instinct. 1690 Baxter 
Aingd. Christ ii. (1691) 44 As if the Intuition of Spirits and 
Spiritual Bodies, were not a niore eminent discerning than 
our Eyesight. a@1720 Surrriety (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks, 1753) 
I. 122 Their [i.e. Angels’] thoughts are communicated to one 
another by what the schoolinen call intuition. 1836 J. Gu. 
RERT Chr. Afonem, iv. (1852) 101 For a creature to know an 
infinite Geing by intuition is plainly impossible. 

5. Mod. Philos. Vhe immediate apprehension of 
an object by the mind without the intervention of 
any reasoning process; a particular act of such 
apprehension. 

a 1600 Hooker fin Cottle Coleridge I. 217) An intuition, 
that is,a direct beholding or presentation to the inind through 
the senses or imagination. 1782 Prirsttey Valter & Spir. 1. 
xi. 134 What we /ee/, and what we «/o, we may be said to know 
hy intuition. 1840 3 De Quincey WAetéric Wks. 1859 XI. 42 
An intuition is any knowledge whatsoever, sensuous or tn- 
tellectual, which is apprehended smediately. 1860 Aur, 
Tuomson Laws 7h. § 47.74 Notions of single objects are 
called Intuitions, as being such as the mind receives when it 
timply attends to or inspects (éatuetyr) the object. 

b. Imincdiate apprehension by the intellect 
alone; a particular act of such apprehension. 

1659 Gentl. Calling (1696) 20 This is that Tree of Know- 
ledge .. which instructs not ,. by sad and costly experience, 
but by fair and safe intuitions. a1677 Hatk Prim. Orig. 
Afan,t.i.2 There seems to be a third means, which isa kind 
of intuition ; there are some truths so plain and evident, and 
open, that need not any process of ratiocination to evidence 
orevince then. 1695 locke //um, Und. tv. it. § 1 The Mind 

erceives, that White is not Black, That a Circle is not a 
Vriangle, That Three are more than T'wo, and equal to One 
and Two. Such kind of Vruths the Mind perceives at the 
first sight of the Ideas together, by bare Intuition, without 
the intervention of any other Idea, 1841 Myrns Cath, 7h. 
lt. § 3. 2 Such laws and precepts as the reusonings and in- 
tuitions and sentiments of inen have agreed to pronounce the 
wisestand worthiest. 1846 Mite Logic Introd. § 4 The truths 
known by intuition are the original premises from which all 
others are inferred. 1850 M«Cosn iz. Gov't. (1852) 487 note, 
The real intuitions of the luman soul are just the human 
faculties and feelings acting according to their fundamental 
principles. 1856 Dove Loic Chr. Faith Introd. § 5.17 God 
would be a primary of intuition. 1855 Lecky A ation, II. 
iv. 67 The intuition by which we know what is right and 
w hat is wrong, is clearer than any chain of historic reasoning. 
18977 IX. R. Conner Bas. Fuith iv. 157 Primary judgments 
tsuch as that every change must have a cause) are often 
called beliefs, though ‘intuitions’ would be a better term. 

ec. Immediate apprehension by sense ; a particu- 
lar act of such apprehension. 

Esp. in reference to Kant, who held that the only intuition 
(unschanung, tutuilis) possible to man was that under the 
forms of sensibility, space, and time. 

1819 RicHakpsos tr. Aant's I’roleg. to Metapl:. 53 All our 
intuition however takes place by means of the senses only. 
1865 FI. Srexcer Princ. U’sychol. 1, i. 78 note, Sir William 
Hainilton..restricts the nteaning of intuition to that which 
is known by external perception, 1864 Bowrn Logici. 1 Such 
acts are called Intuitions or Presentations. /béd., In receiv- 
ing Intuitions, the inind exerts no conscious activity. /bid. 
ii. 40 Derived from processes of observation or intuition. 

6. Ina more general sense: Direct or immediate 
insight ; an instance of this. 

1762-71 H. Wacpore lertue’s Anecd, Paint. (1789) 1V. 152 
It is..a proof of his intimate intuition into nature. 1851 
Hawtuorne Fr. § ft. Frads. U1. 234 A miraculous intuition 
of what ought to be done just at the time foraction. a 1862 
Buckie Wisc, Wks. (1872) 1. 40 Vhat peculiar property of 
genius which, for want of a better word, we call intuition. 
1866 Dx. Arcyit Reign Law ii.ied. 4) 111 The intuitions of 
genius unconscious of any process. 1879 Froupe Casar 
xxiii. 410 Rashness if it fails is madness, and if it succeeds 
is the intuition of genius. 

Intuitional inti«i-fenal), 2. [f. prec. +-at.] 

iL, (ON, pertaining to, or derived from intuition; 
of the nature of intnition. 

1860 W. G. Warp Nat. & Grace i. § 1. 39 Were it not for 
this ‘éxtwitional light', we should be shut up..in the 
dreary region of actually present consciousness. 1861 E. 
H. Browne in Aids Faith vii. 309 No elevation of the in- 
tuitional consciousness can account for such fore-knowledge. 
1863 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 11. 267 Fhe masses require 
either an intuitional religion .. or a cereinonial of drill and 
parade, 1883 A. Barratt Phys. Metempiric 138 Acts of 
mental vision, Relations and groups of Relations with like 
escort... are intuitional, like the intuition of distance or of 
causal relations. 

2. Possessed of intuition. (Cf. rational.) 

1877 T. Sincrair Alount sq They are so sympathetic, In- 
tuitional, calm, and womanlike in their practical wisdom. 

3. Pertaining to that theory, or philosophical 
school, which bases certain elements of knowledge 
on intuition (see prec. 5 b). 

1855 Keader 20 May 563/2 Whether or no the intuitional 
metaphysicians will have anything to reply on behalf of 
their own theory, is another question. 1879 Lewes Study 
Psychol. i. 5 We still bear of the Intuitional Psychology 


INTUITIVE. 


and the Sensational School. 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethics 
ili, § 14. a By the intuitional theory 1 here nrean ., the 
theory which regards such feelings as divinely given, and 
as independent of results experienced by self or ancestors. 

Iicice Intul‘tionally a/v., by intuttion; intui- 
tively. 

1872 T. W. Fowte in Contemp, Rev. Nov. 866 An uns 
deviating law of conduct intuitionally apprehended. 

Tntui'tionalism. prec. + -Isu.] The 
doctrine or theory of the intuitional school; the 
doctrine that the perception of truth, or of certain 
truths, is by intuition. 

1850 NM«Cosu Div. Govt. (1852) 4€6 The rationalism which 
wus felt to be iusufficient for any one practical purpose 
whatsoever .. has becunte a more pretending intuitioualism. 
1864 Sheol. Kev. Mar.71 What might easily become the 
not less positive or offensive dogmatisin of Intuitionalism. 

Intui'tionalist. [f. as prec. + -1s7.] 

1. One who holds the doctrine of intuitionalism. 

1856 VAUGHAN J /ystics (1860) I mt.iii. 71 All these intuition. 
alists Het to evolve froin their depths very much more 
than those simplest ethical perceptions, 1871 Catprrwoop 
in Contemp. Kev. Jan. 238 Being myself an intuitionalist 
in morals, 1891 sithenxum 29 Aug, 283/1 He [Herbeit 
Spencer} has a morality quite as distinct fron: mere ex- 
pediency and policy as that of ary Intuitionalist. 

2. =INTUITIONIST 1. 

1 Contemp. Rew, X1. 258 Iutcheson, Reid .. Wilson 
and Hamilton .. were all, more or less distinctively, intui- 
Uonalists. i i . 

Intuitionism \intis,ifaniz'm). [f Istvrrion 
+ -I53.) 

1. The doctrine of Reid and other philosophers 
of the Scottish school, that in perception, external 
objects are known immediately, without the inter- 
vention of a vicarious preter nae 

1847 Blackw. Mag. LXI1. 243 Representationism could 
not possibly be avoided, neither could intuitionism be pow 
sibly fallen in with, on the analytic road which he took. 
1874 W. G. Warn £ss. (1884) I. 204 He [Mill] accounted 
the controversy between intuitionism and phenomenism far 
more fundamental than any other, in matters no less of 
social than of strictly philosophical speculation, 1896 G. M. 
Stoanxe Life James AM'Cosh viii. 103 His philosophic creed, 
being the intuitionism of the Scottish School. 

2. =INTUITIONALISM. 

1874 Sipewick Weth, Ethics i. g What we may call /a- 
tuttrionism, 1884 Athenxum x1 Oct. 461/3 Prof. Sidgwick 
.. showed his strong preference for utilitarianism over the 
other two methods, egoism and intuitionism, which com- 
pleted his trio of pessible schemes of cthical study by logical 
processes, F 

Intui‘tionist. [fas pree.+-1st.] One who 
holds the theory of intuitionism. 

1. An adherent of the doctrine of Reid concern- 
ing immediate perception : see prec. 1. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

2. =INTUITIONALIST 1, 

1855 Miss Coupe /nafuit, Aor. 76 Where the Deductive 
Science of the Intuitionist stops, there the Inductive Science 
of the Experimentalist meets it. 1865 Mitt Axam. //amil- 
ton 208 The most strenuous Intuitionist does not include 
this among the things that I know by direct intuition. 1879 
Il. Spexcrr Data fthics iv. § 20. 55 Nor is it otherwise 
with the pure intuitionists, who hold that moral perceptions 
are innate in the original sense. x 

attrib, 1885 Athenzum 8 Aug. 170/3 He gives to the 
intuitionist theory as strong a position as can well be given 
to it. 

Hence Intuitionistic a., nolding the theory of 
intuitionism. 

1882 W. G. Warp &ss. (1884) II. 125 And this criticism of 
Intuitionistic philosophers suggests a more general remark. 

Intuitionless ‘inti«,i-fanlés), 2. [f. as prec. 
+-1LESs.] Devoid of intuition. 

1856 VaucHan wJ/ystics (1860) I. iti. tii. 72 You dispute 
with Schelling, and he waves you away as a profane and 
intuitionless laic, ae : _ 

Intuitive (intizitiv),a. (ad. med.L. intaitiv- 
us, f. éntuttus Intuition; cf. F. tnturtef, -ive.] 

+1. Beholding, seeing. Oés. es: 

1644 But wer C/iro/. 82 If therefore we but cast an intuitive 
eye upon those memorials. — : deg 

+ ie Of sight or vision: That consists in direct 


and immediate looking upon an object, and sces 


itas it is. Obs. 

1594 Hooker Fec/. Pol, u. vii. § 5 The greatest assurance 
generally with all men, is that which we haue by plaine 
aspect and intuitiue beholding. 1656 Bioust Glossogr. s.v., 
An intuitive Vision is a cleer sight of a thing, as it is in itself. 

+2. Said esp. of the kind of ‘ vision’ or imme- 
diate perception ascribed to angelic and spiritual 
beings. (See Intuition 4.) Obs. (or merged in 3). 

1594 Hooker Feccl. Pol. 1. xi. § 6 Faitb .. beginning here 
with a weak apprehension of things not seen, endeth with 
the intuitive vision of God in the world to come. « 1619 
Foturrsy d theom. wu. iii. § 1 (1622! 212 We may ascend.. 
ynto the very presence, and intuitiue vision of God. 1643 
Sir T. Browne Relig. Ved. 1. § 33 If they [spirits] have that 
intuitive knowledge, whereby..they behold the thouglits of 
one another. : 

3. Of knowledge or mental perception: That 
consists in immediate apprehension, without the 
intervention of any reasoning process, 

1645 Howe te Lel?. (1650) 11. 67 Being faithful ey-wit- 
nesses of those things which other receive but in trust, 
whereunto they mist yeeld an intuitive consent, and a kind 
of implicit faith. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. tv. i. $9 Intuitive 
Knowledge, where the Ideas themselves hy an immediate 
View, discover their Agreement or Disagreement one with 


INTUITIVELY. 


another. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) 1V. 143 Intuitive 
[Intellectual Sight] when we perceive the Agreement or Dis- 
azreemeut of one Idea with another immediately and by 
themselves, without the Mediation of any other Idea. 1704 
— Ideal Worid 1. tii. 146 Immediate knowledge, or 
knowledge of the principle, we may call intuitive, because 
the inind then in one and the same view that it perceives 
the ideas, perceives also their relations. 1849 RoperTson 
Serm. Ser. 1. i. 9 The intuitive vision comes like an inspira- 
tion. 

b. Ofatrath: Apprehended immediately or by 
intuition. 

1872 Bacenot Physics § Po/. (1876) 118 The truths of 
Arithmetic, intuitive or not, certainly cannot be acquired 
independently of experience. 

e. Of any faculty or gift: Not acquired by 
learning ; innate. 

3621 Be. Mountacu Diatvibz Introd. 32 Hauing not the 
gift of Prophesie, nor Intuitiue knowledge of what you 
would one day vndertake. 1845 E. Hotmes JWosart 9 The 
musical faculty appears to have been intuitive in him. 

4. Of the mind or reason, ora mental act or pro- 
cess: That acts by tntuitton or immediate apprehen- 
sion; opposed to discursive. 

1667 Mitton /’. L. v. 488 Whence the soule Reason receives, 
and reason is her being, Discursive, or Intuitive. 1790 BuRKE 
i'r. Rev. Wks. V.159 Uhe first intuitive glance, without any 
elaborate process of reasoning, would shew, that this.. would 
justify every extent of crime. 1865 Dickens Afut, Fr. 1. ix, 
Mr. Goffin, who had a deep respect for his wife’s intuitive 
wisdom. 1879 Farrar St. /aul (1883) 63 The swift power 
of intuitive discernment was not yet theirs. 

5. Of persons: Possessing intuttion. 

163a Bextowes Theoph. Pref., Super-ca:lestials are Intel- 
ligencies .. excellent in their Beings, intuitive in their Con- 
ceptions. 1660 Burney Képé. dwpov (1661) 1153 When Kings 
are as Intuitive Angels, to support and set a living pattern. 
1851 Gantenca /trly i. 5 Hardly a deep, intuitive poet, 
like Dante, in the fourteenth century. 

6. Of or pertaining to the school of moral philo- 
sophy that holds the first principles of ethics to be 
apprehended immediately or by intuition. 

1861 Mice Usilit. 4 Vhe intuitive school affirm as strongly 
as the inductive, that there is a science of morals. 1869 
Lecky Europ. Mor. 1. i. 2'Vhe intuitive moralist .. believes 
that the utilitarian theory is profoundly immoral. 

7. Obvious to the senses; directly visible. rare. 

1801 Fuset: in Leet. Paint. iii. (1848) 434 It is placed 
Leyoud all doubt by the glorious apparition above; it is 
made nearly intuitive by the uplifted hand and finger of the 
Apostle in the centre. ¢1811 /did. iv. 450 It may be more 
than doubted whether the resignation of Alcestis can ever 
be made intuitive. .the Art can show no more than Alcestis 
dying. 

Intuitively (-ivli), az. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 

+1. By direct and immediate vision; esp. by that 
ascribed to angelic and sptritual beings, which gave 
immediate knowledge. Oés. 

1597 Hooker fect. Pot. v. slii. $7 That .. which Angels 
and glorified Saints doe intuitiuely behold. 1655 Baxrer 
Quaker Catech. 9 Nor have | seen hiin in glory intuitively, 
or as the glorified in heavendo. 1677 Gace Cr¢t. Gentiles 
11. 83 Thus much seems acknowledged by Plato ..‘ Are there 
not very few..whoare able to know and contemplate beautie 
it self G. e. God) according to himself’ i. e. intuitively ? 

2. By intuition; by immedi:tte perception or 
direct mental apprehension; without the aid of 
intermediate ideas. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pot. § Wor. 108 God hiinselfe (the searcher 
of all hearts, and who alone intuitivelie knowes all thinges). 
1736 Butter Ana/. tt, v. Wks. 1874 I. 210 It is by no neans 
intuitively certain bow far these consequences could possibly 
. be prevented. 1755 Jounson Pref, to Dict. ? 43 As nothing 
can be proved but by supposing something intuitively known, 
and evident without proof, so nothing can be defined but 
by the use of words too plain to admit a definition. 1814 
D. Stewart Philos. Hum, Mind 11. ii. § 1. 96 The truth 
of mathematical axioms has always been supposed to be 
intuitively obvious; and the first of these, according to 
Euclid’s enumeration, affirnis, That if A be equal to B, and 
B to C, Aand C are equal. 1856 Miss Mutock %. Halifax 
105 We both intuitively supplied the noun to that indefinite 
personal pronoun. 1877 E. Cairp Philos. Kant 1. 172 That 
very correlation of all substances which as intuitively appre- 
hended in perception we call space. 

Intuitiveness (intizitivnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being intuitive. 

1. Capability of being intuitively recognized as 
trite. 

1841 Trencu Parables (1860) 36 That this or that circum- 
stance was merely added for the sake of giving intuitiveness 
to the narrative. 1873 M. Arnotp Lit. 4 Dognne (1876) 
264 The winning simplicity and limpid intuitiveness which 
inake the charm of epierkera, 

2. Intuitive apprehension or faculty; insight. 

1873 W. S. Mayo Never Agatu vii. 83 She had no intui- 
tiveness. | She Tooked only at the surface. 

Intuitivism (inti#itiviz’m). 
“18M. } 

1. The doctrine that the fundamental principles 
of ethics are matters of intuition. 

1874 Sipewick Jeth. Ethics. ix. 99 The difference between 
the two phases of Intuitivism in which these notions are 
respectively prominent, is purely formal: their practical 
prescriptions are never found to conflict. 

2. =INTUITIVENESS 2. 

1883 Century Mag. 479 Vhey depend for their significancy 
on the words themselves as related to the appreciative in- 
tuitivism of the reader. 1886 J. B. Mayor A/etre 50 What 
1 should call the principle of aesthetic intuitivism. 

Intuitivist, z. [f.as prec. +-1sT.] One who 
holds the doctrine of intuitivism ; one who believes 


[f. as prec. + 
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in the intuitive character of ethical ideas. Also 
attrib. Holding, or pertaining to, this doctrine. 

1870 J. L. Davies in Contemp. Rev. Aug. 94 There is more 
of reference to the will of God ..in those publicans tbe 
Utilitarians, than in most of the ‘intuitivist " philosophers. 
1874 Sipcwick J/eth, Ethics i. 3 Many of the school called 
Intuitivist. 1886 J. B. Mayor J/etre 49 This aestbetic or 
intuitivist way of regarding metrical questions, 

Intumb, obs. form of ENToMB v. 

Intumesce (intizme's), 2. [ad. L. catamese- 
ére to swell up, f. zv- (IN- 2) + Cumeésccre, tnceptive 
of ¢umére to be tumid, to swell.]  zé7. To swell 
up, become tuinid ; to bubble up. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1. 276 Treated by the 
hlow pipe, it intumesces, and gives a frothy mass. 1860 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xi. § 513 The appearance of 
an immense caldron, boiling, and bubbling, aud intumes- 
cing in the upper air. : 

Intumescence (intismerséns). [a. F. zetu- 
mescence (Cotgr. 1611), f. L. deutumeéscére: see 
prec. and -ENCE.] 

1. The process of swelling up. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., [ntumescence, a swelling, puffing 
or uprising. 1660 Boyte New E.xcp. Phys. Mech. 1v. (1682) 
27 A farther and sufficient manifestation, whence the in- 
tumescence of the bladder proceeds. 1673 Pil. Trans. 
VI. 2141 The Lungs are dilated .. ; upon their Dilatation 
follows the Intumescence of the Diaphragme as of a Sail. 
1755 Jounson Pref. to Dict. p 86 As much superiour to 
human resistance, as the revolutions of the sky, or intumes- 
cence of the tide. 1872 W. S. Symoxps Ree. Rocks i. 15 
Its intumescence forces it to exude tbrough a crack or hole 
in the cover of the vessel. 

b. fig. in reference to language. 

1893 F. Haut in Nation (N. Y.) LVI. 274/2 The flatulent 
intumescence of Dr. Parr. 2 

2. Physiol. A swelling of the tissie of any organ 
or part of the body, or of a plant. Also concr. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 178 Producing a 
kind of general intumescence of the abdomen on tbe right 
side. 1839-47 Voop Cycf. Anat. 111. 313/1 The compres- 
sion made by the intumescence of the muscles. 1858 Car- 
PENTER Veg. /'/ys. § 391 A little swelling or intumescence, 
formed of very spongy cellular tissue, and containing a 
great deal of fluid. 1861 F. H. Ramapce Curad, Consumpt. 
76 In consequence of mucous bronchial intumescence. 

3. ‘The bebbling up of a fluid or moltcn mass. 

1661 Bovte Spring cir in. xx, The intumescence of it 
might proceed from small parcels of air..harboured in the 
teas of that liquor. 1696 W.Cowrer in Ail. Trans. XIX. 
234 This Intumescence and agitation of the matter is made 
in the Stomach. 1796 Hatcurtr id. LXXXVI. 287 The 
mixture melted without intumescence. 1879 Ruttey Study 
Rocks x. 112 Before the blowpipe sodalite fuses with in- 
tumescence to a colourless glass. 

b. fig. Excited spirit or feeling. 

1775 Jouxson Tax. vo Tyr. 20 The intumescence of 
nations would have found its vent, like all other expansive 
violence, where there was least resistance. 

+Intume'scency. Os. [f. as prec.: see 
-ENCY.] Intumescent quality or condition. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. vir. xiii. (1686) 300 Parts 
disposed to intumescency at the bottom. 1663 Power £.r/. 
Phitos. 11. 139 If..the Gladder’s intumescency..did proceed 
froin the forced extension of the Ayr in the Receiver. 1696 
W. Cowrer in Phil. Trans. XIX. 234 Hence it is we have 
less Appetite some time after eating (when this Intumes- 
cency is made) than we had immediately after. 

Intumescent (intizme'sént), a. [ad. L. z- 
tumeéscent-em, pr. pple. of z¢atumescére; see IN- 
TUMESCE,] Swelling up ; becoming tamid. 

1870 Rotteston Amin. Life 119 The integument is.. 
thickened and intumescent. 1875 Lytnt Princ. Geol. I1.11. 


xxvii. 68 The .. lava..appears to have been a long time in. 


an Intumescent state. 

+Intu:mil, v. Ods. [f. L. type *eatcmiul-are 
to bury (see INTUMULATE), prob. in late or med.L.; 
cf. OF. entumeuler, entombeler (Godef.).] trans. 
= INTUMULATE. 

c1sqo tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. I/ist, \Camden) 1. 199 Ilis 


corpes was carried to Winchester, and there, with honorable 
buriall, intumiled. 
(iteme: 


+Intu-milated, p//. 2. Obs. rare—°. 
tntumulat-us not buried (1N- 3) +-ED1.] 
1623 CockerRAm, /tzisitated, not buried. 
+Intu'mulate, v. Ods. Also 6 -ilate. Pa. 
pple. -at(e and -ated. [f. ppl. stem of L. type 
*intumulare to bury (see INTuMIL), f. zvz- (IN- °) 
+ tumulus burial mound.} ¢rans. To place in 
a tomb; to entomb, bury. 
_ (In earlier use only in pa. pple. futumulate. [ntumultt 
in quot. 1535, may be pa. pple. of faéainle=Ixtumn1..) 
1535 STEWaRT Cron. Scot. 111. 271 Intumulat in Drum- 
fermling wes syne. 47d. 443 And syne in Scone intumulit 
weshe. @1548 Hatt Chrou., Edw. /V 250 Whose corps was 
. princely enterred and intumulate. /éid., //eu. VJ (1809) 
303 He was removed to Winsore and there in a new vawte 
newly intumilate. 1584 B. R. tr. Herodotus 45 The dead 
bodyes of their countrimen..they never bury or intumulate. 
1598 Rous Thule 1.1. xiv, His ioy intumulated in the graue. 
1606 Birnie Airk-Buriall xix. F ij, What tombe could 
intumulate any entyre race of folks? 
Hence + Intu:mula‘tion, entombment, burial. 
1658 Puituips, /wtemulation, a throwing a heap upon, a 
burying. 
+ Inturnable, a. Obs. 
1706 in Prittirs. 
Intune, variant of ENtuNE v., Obs. 
+Inturbidate, v. Ols. rave. [f. In-2+ ppl. 
stem of late L. turbzdadre to confuse, f. terbedees 


(Ix-3.] =UntTUNABLE. 


INTUSSUSCEPTION. 


confused.] ¢anzs. To render turbid; to disturb, 
confuse. 

1684 R. Watter Nat. Exper. 134 A little white Cloud.. 
which by shaking, diffuses it self through all the Liquor, 
and inturbidats it. a 1834 Coteripce Lit. Reuz, (1838) II. 
147 Vhe confusion of ideas and conceptions under the same 
term painfully inturbidates his theology. 

Inturgescence (intzidze'séns). rave. [f. late 
L.inturgesc-cre to swell up (f.77-, In-2 + ceergescére, 
inceptive of /urgere to be swollen) + -ENCE.] The 
action of swelling up; a swollen condition. 

1755 in Jouxson. In mod. dicts. 

+Inturgescency. ds. [f.as prec. + -ENcY.] 
The quality of being swollen ; cover. a swelling. 

1650 Sir 1. Browne Pseud. Ef. (ed. 2) vu. xiii. 312 Intur- 
gescencies caused first at the bottome, and carrying the 
upper part before them. 

Inturn (intoin), 5d. [Iv adv. 11 d.] 

+1. An inward turn, bend, or curve. Oés. 

1690 J. Banister in Phil, rans. XVII. 671 And in the 
middle of the Entry on the Inturn of the Shell, grows a 
small white Tooth. 

2. The turning in of the toes; also, a step in 
dancing. 

1599 Massincrr, etc. Od Law 11. ii, (Dancing-Master) 
Now here’s your in-turn, and your trick above ground. 
1860 WRAXALL tr. Aohl's Wamt. Lake Superior 5 ‘Whe 
women turn their toes in slightly. .a bent and heavily-laden 
body always produces an inturn of the feet. 

+3. In wrestling: The act of putting a leg be- 
tween the thighs of an opponent and lifting htm 
up. Hence 7o get the inturn, to hold a person 
upon the inturn: to succeed in applying this de- 
vice in wrestling. Also fg. Ods. 

160z Carew Cornwall 76a, Many Sleights and tricks 
appertaine hereunto. .such are the Trip, fore-'‘Trip, Inturne, 
the Faulx. 1652 Bextowes 7//teoph. x1. xiii, If Bacchus th’ 
Inturn gets, down conscience goes and all. 1683 E. HookER 
Pref. Pordage’s Alystic Div. 90 An handfull it is, as it 
were, of wrastling Saincts, who..have got within Him and 
hold Him .. upon the In-turn, and wil not Iet Him go, but 
there keep him. coe D'Urrey Collin's Walk u. 74 By 
Strength ore buttock cross to hawl him, And with a trip 1’ 
th’ Inturn maul him. 

+Inturn, v. Obs. rare. [f. In adv. + TURN v., 
after L,. énvertére.] trans. Yo invert, to turn round. 

1573 Twyse ncid x1. Hhjb, Til moystie night .. the 
heauen inturnd [svvertit caduim) and whole with starres 
replenisht had. 

Inturned (intdind), ppl. a. [In adv. 11 b.J 
Turned inward. 

1858 J. Brown //ora Subs. (1863) 122 His broad, simple, 
childlike, in-turned feet. J/od. Mewsf., Vhose in-turned toes. 

+Inturnement. Ods. [Deriv. of furnement, 
TouRNAMENT; the pref. appears to be tcorrect 
and meaningless.] = ToURNAMENT. 

¢ 1440 Partonope 5148 Thus here shall be thys Inturne- 
ment And I am assented to here entent.  /6yd. 5275, 1 shall 
make hem leve her entent And anulle all this Inturnement. 

Inturning icntd.iniy), v7. 5b. [IN adv. 1c.) 
A turning in. Also attrib. 

1382 Wyctir Gen. xlii. 27 That he my3te 3yue to his beest 
meete in an inturnyng place to reste [Vulg. 2 diversorio). 
1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Aled. W11, 821 Vhe is-turning of the 
bowel wall is in the direction of the anus. _ 

+Intuse. Obs. rare—'.. [f. L. intits-cem, pa. 
pple. of zztusdére to bruise.] A brutse. 

1sgo Srensrr #. Q. mi. v. 33 And, after having searcht 
tbe intuse deepe, She with her scarf did bind the wound, 
from cold to keepe. : 

Intussuscept (i:ntZs;sdse"pt), v. Path. [F. L. 
intus within + sescept-, ppl. stem of suscipére to 
take up: after next.] ¢vanvs. To take up within 
itself or some other part; to introvert, to invagi- 
nate: said spec. of part of a bowel. Hence In- 
tussusce'pted ffl. a. 

3835 Grecory The, Med. ied. 4) vn. v. 542 The intussus- 
cepted portion of intestine sloughing off. 1897 A édbutt's 
Syst. Med. WWI. 711 A case in which the ileum below Meckel’s 
diverticulum became intussuscepted into the diverticuluin. 
ibid. 874 The strangulated loop, or the intussuscepted gut 
inay beconie gangrenous. 

Intussusception (i:ntis,sisespfon). [f L. 
intus within + sesceplion-em a taking wp, f. szsei- 
pere to take up: ef. F. éntussusception (1705 in 
Hatz.-Darm.) and INrROSUSCEPTION.] 

1. A taking within; absorption into itself. 

1707 Curios. in Hush. § Gard. 29 Plants .. receive their 
Nourishment by /atus-susception. 1836-9 Topo Cycl. Auat, 
11. 317/2 Intus-susception of one germ within another. 
1881 Huxtey Sc. & Cxét. xi. 278 A particle of dry gelatine 
may be swelled up by the intussusception of water. 4 

b. transf. and fig. The taking in of things tm- 
material ; e.g. of notions or ideas into the mind. 

1860 O. W. Hotmes Prof Break/.-t. x. (Paterson) 224 
This intussusception of the ideas of inanimate objects. 1861 
Max Muccer Se. Lang, 1. 325, 1 .. take this view of the 
gradual formation of language by agglutination, as opposed 
to intussusception. 1888 E. Sartus 7 7istrent Varick 
(1889) 151 Resuscitations of hope, and intussusceptions of 
her presence. 1898 A/onth June 595 Like language, dogma 
is modified by desuetude, by intussusception, by neology. 

2. Phys. and Biol. The taking in of foreign 
matter by a living organism and its conyerston 
into organic tissue. In Veg. Phys. (see quot. 1882), 
opposed to apposition, or the deposition of new 
particles in layers on the inner side of the cell- wall. 


INTUSSUSCEPTIVE. 


1764 Pratrin Phil Trans. LIV. 4o The Belemnite seems 
to be formed by apposition, and the Aculeus or Spine hy 
protrusion, or, as Mr. Reaumur calls it, hy intussusception. 
1771 Phil. Traus. XI. 239 Some will have them [shells] 
increase by intussusception, and others by juxtaposition. 
1835-5 Toop Cycl. clnat, 1, 123’2 Increase in the un- 
organized world happens through sazta-positron, in the 
organic through satus-susception. 1875 Bexxert & Dyer 
Sachs’ Bot. 31 The growth also of such thicknesses as pro- 
ject outwardly, like the coinbs and spines of pollen-grains, 
&e., can only be explained by intussusception, not by 
apposition. 1881 Mivart Ca/ 167 Vhe intimate way in 
which assimilation takes place, is named intussusception, 
183z Gitptrt in Jral Queket? Club Ser. uu. No. 1. 23 
Growth of the cell-wall takes place hy intnssusception, 1.¢. 
the intercalation or insertion of new molecules between 
those already existing. 

3. Jatk. The inversion of one portion of intestine 
and its reception within an adjacent portion ; in- 
vagination ; introversion ; an instance of this. 

[x899 T. Buizarp in Wed. Chir. Traus. 1. 169 (heading) 
A Case of Intus-Sasceptio, with Remarks.) 1811 Hoorer 
Ved. Dict,, [ntus-susception, a disease of the intestinal 
tube, and most frequently of the small intestines; it con- 
sists in a portion of gut passing for some length within 
another portion. 1827 ApeRNEtHY Surg. H’ks. 11. 241 An 
irritable and striving action of the howel, which produces 2 
kind of intussusception. 1878 'T. Buvaxt /’vact. Surg. |. 
627 Intussusceplions may occur at any period, though more 
common in infancy and child-life. 

b. An insertion resembling an intestinal intus- 


susception. 

1812-31 Bentiuam Logic iv, Whs. 1853 VIII. 257 There 
has been frained a whole nest of physical ageregates, one 
within another, in a long chain or series of intus-susceptions 
or enclosures. 1836-9 lopp Cycl, Auat, 11. 77/1 Each 
segment of the insect forms a slight intussusception. 

Intussusceptive ‘intdssis-ptiv), a [fas 
INTUSSUScEVT +-1VE.] Characterized by or of the 
nature of intussusception. 

1882 S. H. Vises in Nature XXVI. 55/2 Naegeli .. 
helieved that the mode of growth (of cell-walls] was intussu- 
sceptive with subsequent differentiation of layers. : 

In-twa, in-two, In-twain, In-twin, in- 
twyn: see Two, Twain, TW. 
Intwight, variant of Extwit‘e z., Oés. 
+Intwi'n, v. Ols. rare—'. [Ix- 2] 
To couple, pair. 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past, 1, iv, And to the Period 
of her sad sweet key Intwinn’d her case with chaste 
Penelope. ; : 2 

Intwing, Intwist, var. Exrwine, ENtTWst. 
+I-ntybe. Os. rare—'. [f. Li dnlyd-us, ad. 
Gr. évruBov cndive, suecory.] Chicory. 

1656 W. Pocuurst Loimographia 1894) 58 Gowrds, 
Dates, Figs, Intybes. 

+tI‘ntybous,¢@. Bot. Obs. rare". 
+-ous.} Cichoraceous. 

1676 Grew Anat. Flowers ii. § 12 In Scorzonera, Cichory, 
and all the Intybous Kind. g 

+ Intyce, -tyse, etc., obs. forms of ENTICE, etc. 

1483 Cath, Augl. 197/1 Intysynge, bes ies Jbid., An 
Intysynge, sucitacio. 1952 Huvoet, Intysement, Wlictuz, 
1s60 J. Daus tr. Sefdane’s Comm, 183 No mau that is of 
an other jurisdiction oughte to be intysed to theyr Religion. 

Intyre, Intytle, ohs. ff. Extme, ENTITLE. 

Inuart, obs. Sc. form of Inwarp. 

+ Inuch, -t, obs. Sc. forms of Exoven. 

63375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 502 Schame Inucht had he. 
Ibid., Mathias 345 1t for lof Inuch sald be. : 

+Inuda‘tion. Oés. rare}. [n. of action f. 
late L. taddre to wet, moistcn.}] The collection 
or accumulation of moisture. 

1597 Lowr Chirurg. (1634) 80 By pressing on it {a tumour} 
with the two thomhes, wee find 1 soft with great inudation. 

Inuendo, ecrron. forin of INNUENDO. 

Inuert, Inugh, obs. ff. Inwarp, Enoucn. 

| Inula (i-nivla. [L.: see Evecampane.] A 
plant so called by Pliny, Columella, and other 
Roman writers; identified by medizval herbalists 
with Eleeampane (aula Helentum Linn.) ; hence, 
in Lot, the name of the large genus of Compositv 
to which the clecampane belongs. 

(1813 T. Bussy Lucretins 1. Comm. xix, The inula was a 
sweet sauce made by the Romans from the herh of the same 
name.} 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4: 1. 445 The officinal 
inula of our own day, does not appear to be that of the 
Latins .. let the qnality of the Roman inula be what it 
may, we do not seem to possess this plant in the almost 
tasteless and inert root, employed under this name in our 
own day. ; ; 

Hence Inula‘ceous a. Zo/., allied to or typified 
by the genus Inula. Inulie (itnislik) a. Chem., 
of or pertaining to inula; in zvelt¢ acid, a erystal- 
line substance obtained by heating inulol Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1887). Inulin [-1n!1] Chem., a white starchy 
substanee (C,H,,O;), obtained from the roots of 
elecampane and other Cowfosele. I-nuloid, a 
soluble modification of inulin, occurring in the 
roots of Jerusalein artichoke, dahlia, etc. I-nulol, 
a yellowish peppermint-smelling liquid (C,;H,O2), 
obtained from the root of Inula. : 

1613 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chent. iii. (1814) 118 Inulin is so 
analogous to starch that it is probably a variety of that 
principle. 1866 Treas. Bot, 624/1 Starchy material called 
inulin, which differs from ordinary starch in heing coloured 
yellow hy iodine. 1875-9 Watts Dict. Cheut. 2nd Suppl. 
670 /xuloid,. .this is a soluble modification of inulin. . Dried 


trans. 


{fas pree. 
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over sulphuric acid ithasthe composition Cy: H49 O10. 2H: ©. 
1876 Bexxert & Dyer Sachs’ Lut. 629 In some tubers (as 
the dahlia, artichoke, &c.), the starch is replaced by inulin. 
+ Inu:leerated, a. Obs. rare’. [Ix--.}  Ul- 
cerated, 
1632 J. Havwarptr. Ltondis Eroniena 117 To fester an 
old tong sithence inulcerated sore. 


+Inu'mbrate, v. Oés. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
tnumbrare, {. in- \N-*, + umbrare to shade, f. 
umbra shade, shadow.) /rans. Yo east a shadow 
upon; to shade; to overshadow, ptt in the shade. 

1623 Cockeras, /uumbrate, to cast a shadow. 1762 tr. 
Busching'’s Syst. Geog. VN. 43 The shores are bordered with 
charming walks and alleys, inumbrated with interlaced vine 
branches. 1802 J, Jasurson Use Sacr. //ist. 1. 1. 441 How 
much more delightful to be inumbrated by the glory of the 
Lord. 1822 TY. Tavior 4 puleins 251 Her private parts were 
inumhrated by a thin silken garment. 

Hence ¢Inumbra‘tion, overshadowing, shading. 

1603 Hottaxn Plutarch's Mor, 1172 The obstruction 
and inumbration [in an eclipse] beginneth on that side un 
which that commeth first that maketh the said inumbrution. 
1658 Puitiips, /urbration, a casting a shadow upon. 

+ Inu'neate, v. Obs. rare—.  [f. ppl. stem of 
L. fnuncare, f. in- (IN-*) + unens a hook.) trans. 
To hook or entangle. Tlence + Inunca‘tion. 

1623 Cockesram, /nuncate, to incroach, to hooke, to in- 
tangle. 1721 Ibaitey, /awacate, to hook or entangte. 1730-6 
— (folio, Jruncation, a hooking into. 

Inunct (inonkt, v rare [f. 1. duunct-, ppl. 
stem of tauagudre, f. in- (IN- 2) + ungucre to smear, 
anoint.) /rans. To anoint; to Lesmear (arrows) 
with poison; to anoint with ointment. 

1513 Doucias vEnets 1x. xii. 106 To graith and til invnet 
a castyng dart, And with vennom to garnys the steil hedis. 
Jbut, x ii. 47 Thow Ismarus.. cik thar mycht men the 
se, Invnctand veneinus s_haftis, 1623 CockrraM, Zriene fel, 
aneynted. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Wed. 11.76 The patients. . 
Were compenter to inunct themselves in a most thorough 
inannecr. 

Inunction inyykfon}. Also6Gen-. fad. 1. 
tnuncttou-em,n. of acuan f. taungucre + sce pree.]) 

1. The action of anointing; smeariug with, or 
rubbing in of, oil or ointment. 

1621 Berton inal, Mel. nu. v. i. i. (1674 248 2 Fomenta- 
tions, irrigations, inunctions, odoraments, prescribed for the 
head. 1663 Bovte Uses. Exp. Nat. Philos. wv. x. 211 
Quicksilver, which hy inunction may Le made as well] to 
salivate, as if it were swallowed down. 1756 C. Lucas F#'ss. 
Waters V1). 176 Celsus recommends .. bathing, with or 
without inunction with oil, 1875 II. C. Woop 7heraf. 
(1879) 392 The advantage claimed for inunction is that the 
digestion is less apt to he disturbed than when the drug is 
exhibited hy the mouth. 1898 .4//butt’s Syst. AJed. V. 315 
Mercurial inunction was ordered, 

b. The anointing with oil in consecration and 
other religions rites. Cf. Unctian. Ods. or arch. 

1483 Wardr. Acc. in Antig. Kep.(1807' 1. 38 A coyfe to be 
put on the Kyngs heede after his munction. x1g69 in 
Maskell Won, Ait, V1. 73 note, For the consecration, 
envnction, and coronation of the seid moost cacellent Prince 
Henry. 1537 /us!. Chr. Man 1b, Vhey dyd call it. .extreme 
unction, hycause it is the list in respecte of the other in- 
unctions whbiche be ininistred. 1610 Hlottanp Casnden’s 
Brit. un. 145 Upon some sinall gift or oblation at the Bap- 
tisme, Inunction and Bunal. 1686 Actionsy /adnting 
Jllustr. 247 The Sacred Inunction of King Francis the First 
. .by this Pope Leo the Tenth. 

2. concr. An ointment, lintment, or unguent. 

1691 Hottann Péruy xx. xiii. 11. 58 Many haue vsed an 
inunction thereof [Rue] to their cies. 

3. atirrh, 

1898 (. Rev. July 6 He proceeded to Aachen to be present 
at the inunction and coronation ceremony. 1899 J. Hutcuin- 
son Archives Surg, X. 137 On each occasion the inunction 
treatment had promptly cleared away all symptoms. 

+Inu-nuctment. Oés. rare—'. [f. lyuncr z. 
+-MENT: ef. ANOINTMENT.} Ointment. 

1513 Dovctas «nets xu. Prol. 146 Precyus invnctment, 
salve or fragrant pome. 

+Inunctuo'sity. Oés. rare—!. [Cf next.] 
The quality of being inunctuons. 

1794 Kirwan Elev. Ain. 1.198 Porcelain clay is distin- 
guished from Fuller’s earth, hy colour, degree of cohesion 
and inunctuosity. 

+Inu-netuons, a. Obs. rave—'. [In-3.] Not 
unctnous ; without oil or grease. 

3634 T. Jouxson Parcy’s Chirurg. x. xxxii, (1678) 263 
These things which are to he outwardly applied, are in- 
unctnous Buths. 

+Inwu'nd,z. Ols. Chiefly Sc. fad. L. terund-are : 
see INuNDATE. Cf. OF. estunder (12th c.). tuou- 
der (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).) trans. To innr- 
date, flood. “77. and fg. Wence Inu‘nding vé/. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

1628 Sir W. Mure Sfir. Hymn 195 Of ire what hudge, 
inunding spaite, had quenchde our of-spring weake? 1628 
— Doomesday 586 Nhat ouerflowing spaite, Inunding this 
Theater great. 1631-2 cc. Burgh Peebles | Rec. Soc.) 417 
‘The schoole flore whilk wes invndit with the water. 1632 
Lirucow Traz. 1. 13 Tyher.. impetuously inunding his 
hankes. Jéé/. vu. 317 Such inunding can not he called 
cherishings. 1659 Futter App. Jay. [unoc. . 18 Those 
Sholes of People.. came into Jiutland, and thence Inunded 
the most of Europe. 

Inu'ndable, a. rave. [f. L. inumddre: see 
-ABLE.] Liable to inundation. 

1821 W. Taytor in Afonthly Rev. XCV. 18 Dividing it 
[the country} into inundable and hilly districts, — 

Inundant (inzndant), a fad. L. tzndani- 


INUNVARIABLE. 


em, yr. pple. of taumddre: sce next and -ant.] 
Overflowing, inundating, flooding. 

1629 Drayner Conf. Biv b. The River (whose naturalt 
Current, as it is most plentifull, so his excesse is most inun- 
dant). 1634 Heyvwoop & Brome Hitches Lance. v. Whs. 
1874 1V. 252 It is in vaine to guesse at this ny griefe ‘Tis 
so inundant. | 1635 Hiywoon //ierarch. vim. 530 A Torrent 
-. in the Spring and Winter inundant aod raging. ¢ 1780 
SULNSTONE /comomy 1. 173 Vhy votive, hydropic Faney ! 
calls aloud For costly draughts, inundani bowls of joy. 
1874 Pusey Lent. Serum. 346 What measure we bring thither 
of taith to hold, so much of the inundant tide of grace do 
we receive within us. 

Inundate inpade't. inv-nde't,, v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. tunnddre {. in- \x-2, + undare to flow’: 
sec -ATE 5, 

_ The stress is now mostly on the first syllable, though this 
ig not found in the dictionaries befure ¢ 1880; later dicts. 
stillgive preference to wnwudate. See note to CONTEMPLATE.) 

1. trans. ‘Vo overspread with a flood of water; 
to overflow, flood, 

1791 W. Betor J/eredotus wu. Note 39. 240 During tbe 
period when the Nile iunndates Egypt. 1 H. Hester 
tr, St-rerre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 169 To produce an 
annnal overflow of the Amazon .. and to inundate a great 
part of Hirasil. 1898 1. 1b. Mactacutan A/ungo Park viii. 
€4 The rivers were overflowing their banks and inundating 
the land. 

2. lrausf. and fiz. To fill with an overflowing 
abundance or stuperduity ; to overwhelm, ‘swamp’, 

1623 Cockrram, /unndated, overwhelmed. 1667 WATER- 
uouse sire Lond. €7 God has. .strengthened the sphere and 
activily of the Mire to inundate things sacred and civil. 1798 
Wasiuuxcton Lett, Writ. 1893 XIV. 60, | was inundated with 
letters, describing the crisis. 1831-3 E. Muaton Eccl. //ist, 
xi. (1845) 266 That strange mixture of opinions which were 
now inundating the world under the name of Gnosticism. 
1839 Cosbes Speeches &o, | say inundate Ireland with Indian 
coru and good wheat. 

Hence Inundated ff/. a., flooded. 

1875 Lyece Princ. Geol. V1. 111. x1. 395 Colamhus and other 
navigators, who first encountered these banks of Algac, 
compared them to vast inundated meadows. 

Inundation (ingnda fon). Also 7 em-. [ad. 
L, tnundalién-em, n. of action f{. zaundare: sec 
prec. and -atiox, OF. had tanudacton in 12~-14th 
e. perl. the immediate source); mod.}. imonda- 
tion Vare, 16th c.).] 

1. The action of inundating; the fact of being in- 
undatcd with water; an overflow of water; a flood. 

1432 §0 tr. //igdcn (Rolls) 1. 35 The firste age began from 
the creation of man; the secunde of a meruellous invnda- 
cion of water (HigigN t2uudatione diluvit, Versisa Noes 
flood]. a 1548 Hatt Chron., Rich. [// 3) The ryver rose so 
high that yt overflowed all the countrey .. by this inunda- 
cion the passages were so closed that [ete.J. 1599 Hak- 
Luyt boy. 11. 203 This place hath a great pond caused by 
the inundation of Nilus. 1607 Markuam Caza/. 1. (1617) 6 
Free from all enundation or oner-flowe of waters, 1726 
Cavactier Jem. Vv. 347, 1 embarked .. on flat Boats, on 
which we were two Pairs a@ crossing that inundation. 
1834-47 J.S. Macacnay /reld Fortif. (1851) 86 The waters 
should be retained by dams, that they may accumulate in 
front of the intrenchment, and thus form an inundation. 
1880 Haucutox Phys. Geog. iv. 192 Rich plains, which are 
fertilized by their periodic inundations. ; 

2. transf. and fig. An overspreading or ovcr- 
whclming in superfluous abundance ; overflowing, 
superabundance. 

1589 Purresxnuan Eng. Poeste i. vi. (Arh.)27 Then aboutes 
began the declination of the Romain Empire, hy the notahle 
inundativns of the Hunnes and Vandalles. 1s92 Suaks. 
Rom. & Ful. w.i.12 And in his wisedome, hasts our mar- 
nage, To stop the inundation of her teares. E. Grim- 
stone tr. Goulart's Mem. Fist. 571 At last this inundation 
of earth stayed it selfe against 2. houses .. which were 
covered up halfe way the walles. 1654 tr. Afartin’s Cong. 
China $4 7 reason of a great inundation of Locusts which 
devoured all. 1659 Gentl. Calling viii. P 27 By a steady 
opposing himself azainst the inuweation of profaneness and 
licentiousness. 1967 Mowan of Fashion 1, 138 (They) let 
in an Inundation of impertinent Visitors. 1798 PENNANT 
Hindoostan \1. 21 A Brahmin..by the most puthetic sup- 
plications endeavoured to avert this inundation of pollution. 
1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Hehaviour Wks. (olin) 11. 384 
What inundation of life and thought is discharged from one 
soul into another through them [eyes}! 

Inundator (inonde'ta:). rare. [agent-n. in L. 
form, from InunDaTE.]} 

1794 T. Tavior tr. Pausanias’ Descr. Greece 11. 357 [They} 
may he called the parricides and inundators of Greece. 1803 
G.S. Faser Dissert. Myst. Cabiri 1.91 The Argives.. built 
a temple to Neptune the I nundator. 

Inundatory (invndatari), 2. vare—". [f. as 
INUNDATE + -oRY.}] Tending to inundate or flood. 

1860 tr. Hartivig’s Sea § Wond.i. 9 The endeavours of 
the Dutch to protect their flat land by dyke against the 
inundatory waters. . 

+Inundersta‘nding, a2. xouce-wd. 
Not understanding ; without apprehenston. 

1659 Pearson Creed xi. 747 That such inunderstanding 
souls should..be furnished with bodies. 

+Inu-ngate, v. Obs. rare—'. [irreg. f. stem of L. 
inunugu-cre to anoint + -ATE3.) To inunet or anoint. 
Hience + Inu‘ngation, inunction, anointing. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 42/1 \n the ; peer 
this inungation is needles, and inutile. /éza. 45’2 Theron 
inungate him with oyle olive. 

+Inunva:riable,a. Os. rare—'. = INVARIABLE. 

1535 TixpaLe Tracy's Test. Wks. (1573) 432/1 Nothyng 
that hath happened sence hath chaunged the purpose of the 
inunuariable God. 


[Ix- 3] 


INURANCE. 


+Inu'rance. Os. Also 6 enurance. ff. 
INURE v. + -ANCE.} The action of inuring or fact 
of being inured ; habituation. 

1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. xl. 6 His woorkes..by con- 
tinewall enurance, doo far surmount the capacitie of man. 
1659 Stan.ey //ist. Phifos. xi. (1701) 624/2 Nothing 
dotb asswage Pain more than constancy, and inurance to 
suffering. ; : 

Inurbane (inwibé-n), a. [ad. L. énzerdan-us, 
f. zz- (IN- 3) + cevbduus URBaNeE.] Not urbane; 


unpolished; esp. impolite, discourteous. 

1623 CockeraM, /nxrbane, rusticall, 1818 J. Brows 
Psyche 19& And by her inurbane behaviour, Half broke a 
heart. 1873 M. Arnoto Lit. & Dogma (1876) 186 Just 
would this be, and by no means inurbane; but hardly, 
perhaps, Christian. 1881 Scribner's Alag. XX11, 101 The 
inurbane exaggeration of his [Carlyle’s] violence of diction. 

llence Inurba‘nely adv., in a manner not urbane; 
withont civility or polish ; discourteously, Inur- 
ba‘neness, inurbanity (Bailey vol. IJ, 1727). 

1610 Be. CaRLeton 9rrisd, 221 After his [Alexander's] 
death Vrbanus dealt very inurbanely : for hee drewe Mam- 
phred in, excluding my selfe the true heyre. a 1687 Pretty 
Pol. Arith. (1630) 73 ‘The very same People shall .. spend 
more than when they lived more sordidly and inurbanely. 

Inurbanity (invibeniti). [Ix-3. Cf F. zx- 
urbanité Littré , It. zzurbanita (Florio, 1598). ] 
Lack of urbanity; rude or unpolished manner or 
deportment ; esp. incivility, discourtesy. 

1598 Fiorio, /xurbanita, inurbanitie, rudenes, discour- 
tesie, clownishnes, vuinannerlines. 1629 (¢/f/e) An Answer 
to Pope Vrban his Invrbanity, expressed in a Breve sent to 
Lowis the French King .. Written in Latine by Ioseph 
{Hall] .. Translated in English by B.S. 1645 Mitton 
Colast. Wks. (1851) 368 Such idle stuff..as his own servile 
inurhanity forbeares not to put into the Apostles mouth. 
1728 Morcan Algiers |. Vref. 6 Whe Algerines .. want 
nothing but less Pride and Inurbanity. 1799 W. Taytor 
in Robberds J/en. I. 250, 1 hope he attributes to me no 
inurbanity. 1825 Vew Monthly Mag. XVI. 253 The pro- 
verbial inurbanity of these official Cerberi. 

Inure, enure (initie1, énitie1), v.l Also 5 
enewre. [f. Ex-1, Ix-2 + Une, work, operation, 
cxercise, use, a. F. azure work.] 

1. “rans. To bring (a person, etc.) by use, habit, 
or continual exercise to a certain condition or state 
of mind, to the endurance of a certain condition, 
to the following of a certain kind of life, etc.; to 
accustom, habituate. a. Const. fo (+ ufo), inf. 

a. €1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon viii. 187 A fayre 
company, and well enewred to the warre. 1553 T. Witson 
Rhet. 8 Enuryng our selves to do that in dede whiche we 
know in woorde. 1638 Sucktinc Aglanra 1.i, The slave 
whom tedious custom has enur’d And taught to think of 
miserie as of food. 1791 Newre Tour Eng. & Scot. 237 
The nature of their tountry enures them to exercise and 
temperance. 1827 Hakk Guesses (1859) 197 lle must enure 
himself to bear sudden and violent changes. 

B. 1519 [nterl. Four Jelem, (Percy Soc. 1848) 5 But man 
to knowe God isa dyffyculté, Except by a meane he hym- 
selfe inure, Whiche 1s to knowe Goddes creaturys that be. 
21568 Asciam Scholeu. u. (Arb.) 155 Who .. could neuer 
inure their tong to wise speaking. 1616 Daumm.or Hawtn. 
Bless. Fatthf. Souls in Farr S. P. Fas. ¢ 11848) 20 Let vs 
each day tnure ourselues 10 dye. 1649 Mitton ikon. ii. 
21 We see to whiat easie satisfactions.. he had inur’d his 
conscience. 1700 Prior Carmen Sec. 435 Inure them in 
feign’d camps to real arms. 1781 Cowrir //ape 7 The poor, 
inured to drudgery and distress, 1859 Smites Self-J/elp 
iii, (1860) 61 He was early inured to work. 

+b. Coust. with, zn. Obs. 

1508, 1561 [see Enuru zv. 2]. 1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 56 
The devils with coursses are invred, As authours there of 
with out fayle, 1555 W. WatreMAN /ardle Facions 1. i. 
26 Before they had .. enured them selties with their [pro- 
genitors’] facions and maners. 1556 Robinson tr. Alore's 
Utop. 1. (Arb.) 40 The Frenche souldiours, which from their 
youth haue ben practised and inured in feates of armes. 
161z Brinstey Lud, Lit. iii. (1627) 13, 1 am well inured with 
this grievance, which you speak of. 1654 tr. Scadery's Curia 
Pol. 92 The Queen. .had a soul so inured with afflictions. 

+2. intr. for ref. To accustom or habituate 


onesclf. Obs. rare. 

1598 Q. Exiz. tr. Plutarch De Curios. xii. 1 Let us invre 
if by an others hous we go Not to Louk in, nor rolle our 
yees to tbat wiche Is within, 

+ 3. ¢rans. To put into exercise or operation ; to 
exercise, to practise, to commit (a crime). Ods. 
(Chietly in form ezzere: see ENURE v. 1.) 

1549 CuaLoner Erasmus. on Folly Eja, Who neither is 
skilled in thyngs daiely enured. a 1577 Gascoicne Herds, 
Voy. Holland Wks, (1587) 172 Vhe hest almost in all their 
land..Wil (as men say) inure the same sometime. 1581 
J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 39 b, Whereby the. .dueties 
of Christian lyfe may be dayly enured and preserved. 1667 
Mirton /’. 4. vit. 239 But us he sends .. as Sovran King, 
and to enure Our prompt obedience. 

4. inir, Chiefly Law. To come into operation ; 
to operate; to be operative ; to take or have effect. 
Often in form ezere: see EXURE v. 3. 

a. 1607 [see Enure 3]. 1628 Coxe Ow Litt. 307a, This 
shall enure by force and way of grant. 1726 AYLIFFE 
Parergon 469 In a Donative a Resignation to one of the 
Founders or Patrons of the Church... is sufficient, .. for it 
enures to them all. 1849 J. P. Kennepy Ji, lWirt (1860) 
II. xv. 242 The cessions of land .. have generally enured to 
the special henefit of Georgia. 

4 1589 Puttennam Lug. Poesie nn. xifi]. (Arb.) 116 It 
inureth as a wish by way of resemblaunce in [Siazile 
dissimile|. 1622 Cartis Stat. Sezvers (1824) 275, I suppose 
this release shall inure to both. 1651 G. W. tr. Cowed's 
‘ust. 137 This Legacy shall inure not only to A. but to B. 
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and his Heires also. 1718 Hickes & Netson 7. Aettlewedl 
App. 4 The Decree of Deprivation doth not inure, ‘till a 
Judicial Sentence passeth further upon us, 1850 GLADSTONE 
Homer 11. 497 We are dealing with a relation that was not 
governed by rules, and that might virtually inure by usage 
only. 1879 Parkman La Salle 92 The results .. were to 
inure, not to the profit of the producers, but to the building 
of cburches. 

Hence Inwring vb. sh. 

1606 [see Exurinc]. 1885 R. W. Dixon Hist, Ch, Eng. 
III. 472 The passing and inuring of the Second Act for 
Uniformity. 

+Inwre, v.2 Odds. [ad. L. zvti7-¢7e to burn in, 
f. 2v- (IN-2) + #rére to burn. Cf. Inust.] 

1. ¢rans. To burn in, brand in or upon some- 
thing, impress by burning. 

@1619 Fotuersy Atheom. 1. iv. § 1 (1622) 20 They .. 
would neuer haue lefte it vnnoted vpon any generall nation, 
if tbey could haue inured any such vpon them. 1646 GAULE 
Cases Consc. 59 He himselfe impresses or inures the Marke 
of the Beast, the Devills Flesh-brand, upon one or other part 
of the body. 1679 Prance Addit. Narr. Pop. Plot 14 The 
brands of infamy justly inured upon their Persons. . 

2. To burn in a flame, expose to the direct action 


of fire. 

1709 Avams in Pil. Trans. XXVII. 25 Inuring each of 
the Iends into the purest part of the Flame. 

+tInu‘re, a. Ods. [attrib. use of phrase zx ure, 
in operation, exercise, or habitual use: see Ur¥ 56.] 
Accustomed, habituated ; practised (2 something). 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 62 Py reason and by inure de- 
liberacion of hymsilf and of the wise senatoure. ¢ 1485 
Dighy Jyst, (1882) mi. 2102 Pou blyssyd woman, invre In 
mekenesse. 

Inured (initiezd), pf/. a2. [f. Incvre v.1+-Ep1.] 
Accustomed, habituated (see the verb); rendered 
or become habitual. 

a1619 Fotuersy Atheor. 1. ix. § 5 (1622) 65 He.. de- 
serueth that inured note of Tullie (Cafitalis Euripides). 
1864 Fine Arts O. Rev. 111. 14 There is death in her very 
calm of inured insensibility. 1874 Pusey Lent. Sern. 12 
Why should not the habit of youth be that of middle age, 
and the wont of middle age be the inured custom of ad- 
vanced age ? 

Ilence Ina‘redness. 

1682 H. More Annot. Glanvills Lux O. 32 \ong inured- 
ness to those Celestial Objects. 

Inurement (initio-umént). Also 7 en-._ [f. 
INURE v, + -MENT.] The action of inuring, or 
state of being inured ; habituation. 

1585 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 44 An allurement 
and inureinent to unthriftines. 1621 (see IonuREMENT}. 
41639 Wotton £dnc. in Kelig. (1651) 319 Education being 
nothing else but a constant plight and Inurement. 1828 
P, Cuxsincuam .V. S. Wades (ed. 3) 11. 301 Our feelings, 
at first melted by the sight of every moving spectacle, defy 
by gradual inurement the most horrific! 1874 Pusey Lent. 
Serm, 264 Awakening the soul from the [sane inure- 
ments in sin 

+Inurled, A//. a. Obs. [f. Ix-? + wrle, var. 
of OrtE, border.] Adorned with an ‘orle’ or 


border; bordered. 

1599 T. Mlourert] Sidéqvernres 49 An azur'd cloth of state 
- with twelue braue signes and glistring stars inurld. 

Inurn (ind'n), v. Also 7en-. [Ix-2.] /rans. 
To put (the ashes of a cremated body) in an um; 
hence fransf,, to entomb, bury, inter. Also fig. 
Ilence Inu'rned /f/. a., Inwrning vb/, sd, 

1602 Suaks. //am, 1. iv. 49 Why the Sepulcher Wherein 
we saw thee quietly enurn’d, Hath op’d his ponderous and 
Marble iawes, To cast thee vp againe? a@1711 KEN //ystins 
Irestiv, Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 350 Thither he return'd In his 
Birth-place to be inurn'd. 1715-20 Pore /Ziead vii. 451 Let 
a truce be ask’d, that Troy may burn Her slaughter’d 
heroes, and their bones inurn, 1766 Mrs. Grirritu Leté. 
Llenry & Frances 111. 160 Like the inurned Ashes, or em- 
balmed Heart. 1819 Byron Zax 1. iv, ‘There's no more to 
be said of Trafalgar, 'Tis with our hero quietly inurn'’d. 1839 
Mas. Browninc Sabbath Morn. at Sea vi, I oft had seen the 
dawnlight., break Through many a mist’s inurning. 1845 
Hirst Com. Afammoth, etc. 117 Ifthou wilt but inurn, love, 
The ashes of the past. 1861 Sat. Rez. 7 Sept. 253 The body 
was soinetimes burnt and inurned, but sometimes buried. 

Inusitate (iniwziteit), @ Now rare. fad. 
L. énutsitdt-us, {, in- (IN-®) + dsdlatus, pa. pple. 
of asilar? to use often.} Unwonted, unusual, out 
of use. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. Vill, X1.95 A thing very strange 
and inusitate. 1624 I°. Waite Repl. Fisher 439 Bread may 
be called the bodie of Christ by an inusitate forme of speak- 
ing. 1656 BramuaLt Acflic. i. 59, I finde some inusitate 
expressions. 1881 Academy 1g Nov. 381/1 The word ‘de- 
spicion ’ is dangerously inusitate. 

Hence Inu‘sitateness, the state of being unused. 

1888 Saf. Rev. 15 Dec. 706/2 Careful indications of the 
line which separates actual inelegancy or worse from niere 
*inusitateness ’ [of words]. 

Inusita‘tion. vac. [f. as prec.: see -ATION.] 
The action of not using or the condition of being 
unused ; disuse. 

180z Patey Nat. Theol. xxiii. (1827) 5290/1 The mamme 
of the male have not vanished by inusitation. 

+Inust, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. znust-2s, pa. pple. 
of zaairere: see INURE v.2] Burnt in, branded. 

1634 T. Jounson Parey's Chirurg. x1. ix. (1678) 298 The 
fire which is internal and inust into the part. 1647 H, More 
Song of Soul u, iii, 1. txix, That furious hot inust impres- 
sion Doth so disturb his veins, that [ete.}. ‘ 

t+tInu'stion. Ods. [n. of action f. L. zxitrévre, 
z#tust-; see prec. and -TION.] 


INVADABLE. 


1. Burning. 

1618 T. Apams Serm, Bad Leaven Wks, 1862 Il. 354 
A kingdom brought him to tyranny, tyranny to .. inustion 
of other countries, among which Israel felt the smart in the 
burning of her cities and massacring her inhabitants. 

2. The action of burning in or branding with 


fire. Also fig. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul Notes 429 Tnat memory 
that is seated in the Mundane spirit of man, by a strong 
impression, or inustion of any phantasme, .upon that spirit. 

3. Cauterization. 

1684 tr. Bonelf’s Merc. Compit. xix. 711 The Chinese.. 
undertake to cure almost all Diseases by Inustion. 1765 
Univ. Mag. XX XVII. 237/2 It may be .. done by .. scari- 
fication, or by inustion. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled, (ed. 4) 
III. 288 The latter .. recommending that inustion should 
follow the application of the knife, instead of preceding it. 

+ Inu‘sual, a. Oés. rave". [1x-3.] =Unusuat. 

1609 Doutanp Ornith, Alicrvol. 25 Inusuall and forbidden 
Moodes. 

Inutile (inivtil), a. Also 5-6 -yle, 7 -ill. 
[a. F. evetrle, ad. L. zaditil-zs, f. d- (IN- 3) + aiti's 
useful. Orig. prob. stressed zvzeée-le, but zelile 
in A. Hume 1590. 


It appears to have gone out of use, except as an occasional 
Gallicism, before 1700, aud is marked as obsolete in Dicts. ; 
but of recent years it has come into use again, perh. as a 
re-adoption from French.) : 

Useless, of no service, unprofitable. 

1484 Caxton Fables of sEsop 1. vii, Despreyse and flee 
al synne and vyce, Whiche ben inutyle harmeful and dom- 
mageable. 1490 — /veydos iv. 19 This is but lytylt prow- 
esse to the..vpon a deed corps to take vengeaunce soo 
Inutyle. @ 1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. Ml. Aurel. (1546) 
Kkb, They haue aredyed the mylle, and .. left it inutile. 
tsgo A, Hume J/yits, etc. (1832) 5 And did the tung 
inutile heill Of Zacharie that was dum. 1649 Evetyn 
Liberty & Servit. iv. Misc. Writ. (1805) 19 Their journey was 
not altogether inutill, 1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles w. Pref., 
I am no friend to those vexatiose, contentiose, and inutile 
Disputes of these times. 1756 Gray Left. xci. (1819) I]. 10 
(Stanf.) Having been in a very listless, unpleasant, and 
inutile state of mind. 1862 Mrs. H. Woov A/rs. Haltid. 
II. xxiv. 288 Before she could oppose any answering, but 
most inutile [ed, 1890 useless] arguinent. 1884 Evangelical 
Jag. Feb. 49 Are our Christian temples .. beantiful but in- 
utile? 1894 Darly News 12 June 5'6 Another .. member 
rising to carry on an obviously inutile conversation. 

Ilence Inw'tilely adv.. uselessly. 

1491 Caxton Litas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 247 b/1 The 
moneye whiche was alredy inutylly spende. 

Inutility (inistiliti). [a i. zvcetrdité (1416 
in Hatz.-Darm.), or It. ¢zz¢z/7ta (Horio), ad. L. 
tntililit-as, f. in- (IN-3, + atilitas UTiLity: see 
prec. and -1Ty.] The quality or state of being use- 
less; want of utility ; uselessness, unprofitableness. 

1598 Forio, /nu/filita, disprofit, inutilitie, vnprofitablenes. 
1603 — A/ontaigne 1. li. (1632) 165 The Mahometans, by 
reason of it's inutilitie, forbid the teaching of it [Rhetoric] 
to their children. 1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 11 The 
vanity and inutility thereof he did always and absolutely 
despise. 1731 Lp. Botancproxe in Swift's Lett. (1766) It. 
135 Ihe absolute inutility I am of to those whoin I should 
be the best pleased to serve. 1786 Burke Art. //astings 
Wks. 1842 II. 132 ‘he moral impossibility, as well as inu- 
tility in point of profit, of forcing a son to greater violence 
and rigour against his mother. 1825 Lytton Falkland 14 
‘Vo teach me, like Faustus, to find nothing in knowledge 
but its inutility. 

b. An instance of nselessness ; a thing or person 


that is useless. 

180z W. Taytor in Robberds A/em. I. 433 Give me the 
spot where victories have been won over the inutilities of 
nature by the efforts of human art. 18ts E, S. Barrett 
Heroine (1815) II. 68 One of the beautiful Inutilities, who 
sits in sweet stupidity, [and] plays off the small simpers. 
1884 Hunter & Wuyte Aly Ducats §& Aly Dan. xxviii. 
(1885) 438 Constantly engaged in the purchase of inutilities 
or superfluities. 

Inu‘tilized, ¢. rare. [Iy-3.] Not utilized; 
not made use of. 

1874 W. Crooxrs Dyeing § Calico-print. 1. x. 80 The 
application [of native ultramarine] remained inutilised for 
several years. 

Inu‘tterable, «. Now rare. [In-3.] That 
cannot be uttered; unutterable. 

1603 Dexxer IWionderfull Yeare Civ, The dreadfulnesse 
of such an houre is in-vtterable. 1667 Mitton /, Z. 1. 626 
Nature breeds, Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious 
things, Abominable, inutterable. 1729 ‘I’. Cooke Yades, 
Proposals, etc. 30 Agenor feels inutterable Woes. 1859 
Tennyson I/fufen 884 Kill’d with inutterable uukindliness. 

Invaccinate (inve'ksineit), v. rare. [IN-2.] 
trans, To introduce into the system by vaccination. 

1880 Daily News 12 Jiine 2/5 An absolute guarantee 
against the propagation of those human diseases occasion- 
ally invaccinated with humanised lymph. 

Henee Inva‘ecinated pf/. a.; also Invaccina’- 
tion, introduction or implanting by vaccination. 

1897 Alibutt’s Syst, Aled. 1. 561 Noticed in cases of invac- 
cinated syphilis. /47d. 562 Lupus of the vaccination scars 1s 
discussed under Invaccinated Tubercle. 1899 Daily News 
16 July 6/6 The supporters of vaccination .. denied .. the 
very possibility of the invaccination of sypbilis. 

In vacuo: sce In Las. prep. 


Inva‘dable, ¢. rare. Also 7 -ible. 
VADE +-ABLE.] Capable of being invaded. 

1611 Cotcr., /vasible, inuasible, inuadible. 1755 H. 
Wacroce Lett. H. Afann (1834) 111]. 108 The season has 
been the wettest that ever has been known, consequently 
the roads not very invadeable. 

+Invada‘tion, erroncous form for INVASION. 


[f. In- 


INVADE. 


a 1607 T. BricHtman Revelation (1615) 214 Inuadations 
by showers, and horrible tempests did spoile all things. 

Invade (invel'd), v. Also6-7en-. [ad. L. zn- 
vadére, {, in- (IN- 2) + vadére to go, walk.] 

1. ¢rans. To enter in a hostile manner, or with 
armed force; to make an inroad or hostile incur- 


sion into. 

1494 Fabyan Chron, i, Ixi. 41 The Pictes and other 
Enemyes, whiche dayly inuaded the Lande. 1534 Moxe 
Comf. agst. Trib. 1. Wks, 1236/2 God shall not suffer the 
‘lurkes to enuade this lande, 1543 Grarton Contn. /larding 
603 The kyng of Scottes..inuad Englande with an hoste of 
an hundred thousande menne. 1630 Wapswortit /’i/yr. viii, 
80 When the Spaniards saw the King of France to enuade 
the Valtoline. 1728 NewronChronol, Amended 36 Asser- 
hadon invades Babylon. 1837 EeMERsos Poems, Bught,We 
invade them impiously for gain; We devastate them unre- 
ligiously, 1858 Froupe //ist, Eng. Il. xii, 32 For a 
subject to invite a foreign power to invade his country is 
the darkest form of treason. 

2. transf.and fig. Yo enter or penetrate after the 
manner of an invader. a. Of a physical agent. 

1605 Snaks. Lear t. i. 146 Let it fall rather, though the 
forke inuade The region of my heart. /ésd, ut. iv. 7 This 
contentious storme Inuades vs to the skin. 1672 R. Bouun 
$8 ind 218 An Island; which being invaded on all sides by 
the Sea-vapors and Winds, seldome enjoys [etc]. 1753 
Smotiett Ct, Fathom (1784) §3°1 Ferdinand..was actually 
invaded to the skin, before he could recollect himself so far 
asto quit the road. 1804 W. Texsanr Jaf. Recreat. ied. 
2) If. 381 The deer invade the crops insuch numbers. 1860 
Tyxpacy Gloc. 1. xviii, 123 The blue firmament..was more 
and more invaded by clouds. 

b. Of sounds, diseases, feclings, etc. 

@ 1548 Hart. Chron., //en. 11 3b, A deadly and burnyn 
sweate invaded their bodyes. 1602 Marston Ant. & Sel. 
wv. Wks. 1856 I. 54 A sodden horror doth invade my blood, 
1673 Lady's Call, 1. ii. § 17 The tongue .. in its loudest 
clamors can naturally invade nothing but the ear. 1738 
Jouxson Van. Hum, Wishes 151 Should no disease thy 
torpid veins invade. 2865 M. Arnoip &ss. Crit. iv. (1875) 
173 A sense of loss, of loneliness invades her. 

3. intr. or absol, To make an invasion or attack. 
Const. on (spon, into), and with indirect pass. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. V11,c. 11 § 1 Ye verily intendyng. .to 
invade upon your and our auncien ennemyes with an Armec 
roiall. 1534 Wuitinton 7udlyes Offices \. (1540) 107 Of 
late this mischefe inuaded in to this cominenwelthe of 
Rome. 1598 Grenewry Vacitus, Ann, 1. ix. (1622) 16 
Germanicus feared so much the more, because he knew the 
enemy would not faile to inuade, as soone as he wnderstood 
. -that the riuers side was vndefended, 1733 Pope Ess. Wan 
111, 298 Made ‘To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not invade. 
1814 Spaniards vy. iii, 'T is for our monarch’s realm, in- 
vaded on. 

4. trans, To intrude upon, infringe, encroach on, 
violate (property, rights, liberties, etc.). 

1914 Baxcray Cyt. & Ufplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. Ixv, 
Why doest thou invade my part and portion? 1647 CowLey 
Misir., Spring v, You did their Natural Rights invade. 1648 
Kikon Bas, iv. 20 Those Tumults..spared not to invade the 
Honourand Freedom of the two Houses, 1768 Blackstone 
Comm, V1, xvii. 255 Whenever .. the crown hath been in- 
duced to invade the private rights of any of it’s subjects. 
1835 I. Taytor Spin. Despot. v. 218 That liberty of private 
judgment which cannot invaded without crushing the 
human mind. 1852 Conybeare & Hl. St, Pend (1862) 1. ii. 
54 Lhe jurisdiction of the Sanhedrit was invaded by tbe 
most arbitrary interference. . 

+b. To usurp, seize upon, take possession of. 

1617 Moryson /#i, 1. 93 At this day the family of Este 
being extinct, the Bishop of Rome hath invaded this Duke- 
dome. 1635 Pacitr Christianogr. ww. (1636) 13 Having 
murthered his Soveraigne Lord Constance, invaded his 
Crowne. 1712 Berxetey ass, Obed. Wks, IIL. 137 By 
virtue of the duty of non-resistance we are not obliged to 
submit the disposal of our lives and fortunes to the discre- 
tion either of madmen, or of all those who by craft or vio- 
lence invade the supreme power. 

+5. To make an attack upon (a person, etc.) ; to 
set upon or assault. /7/. and fig. Obs. 

1§13 DouGLas -Encis 1x. x. 2 Ascanyus .. That wont was 
wyth his schot bot to invaid The wild bestis. 1526 ‘Tin. 
DALE /icts xvili, 1o Noo man shall invade the that sball hurt 
the. c1s40 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 53 The 
Brittons .. of a sodaine invaded the seventhe parte of the 
legion which was sente for the purveyance of corne. 1§53 
Even Treat, Newe Jud, (Arb.) 16 When tbis beast attemptetb 
toinuade the Elephant. 21578 Lixpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (S. ¥. S.) l. 15 Thay dreid to prouock grettar troubil- 
lis.. give thay wold invaid so gret ane man, 1647 N. Bacon 
Dise. Govt. Eng... \xvii. (1739) 169 No Free-man shall be.. 
outlawed, or banished, or invaded, but by tbe Law of the 
Land, and Judgement of bis Peers. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg. \v. 643 Audacious Youth, what Madness cou’d pro- 
voke A Mortal Man t'invade a sleeping God? 1753 Scots 
Mag, Sept. 469/2 James Miln., was indicted for invading 
and wounding, on the high-way, William Bennet, 

+6. (Latinisms): a. Toenter. /¢, and jig. Db. 
To go, traverse, or accomplish (a distance). c. 
To rush or enter hurriedly into (a struggle, etc.). 

1590 Spenser J. Q. 11. x. 6 The venturous Mariner .. Gan 
more the same frequent, and further to invade. /ds:7, ut. vi. 
37 Matter.. Which, whenas forme and feature it does ketch, 
Becomes a body, and doth then invade ‘The state of life out 
of the griesly shade. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. xi. iii. 
(1622) 143 Bardanes, who being a man of action and able to 
go thorow great enterprises, in two daies inuaded three 
thousand Stadia, and chased out Gotarzes .. not one dream- 
ing of his comming. 1700 Drypen Pal. § Arc. tn. 519 Nor 
(captives made) Be freed, or arm'd anew the fight invade. 


Hence Inva‘ded f//. a.; Invading vbl, sb.and 
Ppl. a. 


1598 FLorio, /#zaso, inuaded or assailed. 160x R. Jous- 
son Kingd. & Commiv, (1603) 173 By invading of their 


| 
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neighboures, procured unto themselves.. most spacious king- | 


domes. 1634 Sik T. Herpert 7 ray. 224 A defensive Warre 
. against the insatiate and invading Spaniard. 2720 WeLTox 
Suffer. Son of God 1. xxix. 750 Io whom Leprosie itself, 
and all other Invading Sicknesses..submit themselves. 1837 
Cartyte /r. Rev, WE. 1.1, You gathering in on her.. with 
your.-invadings and truculent hullyings. 1855 Macacray 
Hist, Eng. xii. UL. 333 Food for an invading army was not 
to be found in the wilderness of heath and shingle. 

+Inva‘de, sé. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. vb.) 
The act of invading; invasion. 

1591 Jroud. Naigne A. Folts is. (1611) 107 Only the heart 
impugnes with faint resist The fierce inuade of him that 
conquers Kings. ; 

tInvadent, a. Ols. rare-). [ad. L. gnai- 
dent-em, pr. pple. of invadére to INVADE: sec 
-ENT.] Invading. 

1655 Diccrs Compl, Ambass. 402 Upon any invasion. .the 
confederates are mutually to proclaim the said King invadent, 
enemy. . 

Invader invé''dar. 
[f INvapeE v. + -ER 1.) 

1. Onc who invades or enters in a hostile inanner. 

1549 CoverDaLr, etc. Erusm, J’ar. Eph. vi. 14b, Vhey 
make ready to beate backe the inuader. 1579-80 Nort 
Plutar-h 1676) 972 He. -coming upon the Invadors, fought 
with them, and drave them beyond the Rhine. 1637 Hr. 
Hari Remedy Prophanen. ii. § 15. 207 The Vartars .. are 
better invaders of other mens possessions, than keepers of 
their owne, 1652 R. Sar svers //en. Possess. 19 Vhey may 
resist an Invadour. 1748 Anson's Voy. i. x. 414 Tt continues 
exposed .. to the ravages of every petty Invader. 1855 
Macavtay //ist. Eng. xix. IV, 314 Such an army as might 
be sufficient to repel any invader who might elude the vigi- 
lance of her fleets. 

Jig. 1728 Younc Love Fame v.2 Nor reigns Ambition in 
bold man alone ; Soft female hearts the rude Invader own, 

2. One who intrudes or encroaches. 

J 1637 Bastwick Answ. Inform. Sir J. Banks 18 They are 
invaders of his Prerogative, 1698 Frver dec. #. /ndia & 
2’, 194 The Moguls are the Invaders of their Liberties 
and Properties, ruling tyrannically. 1709 StreLe Jatler 
No. 76 Pt Every Invader upon his Time, his Conversation, 
and his Property. 1872 Freewas /fist. Ess. i. 39 To see in 
the great Edward no reckless invader of other men’s rights. 
b. One who seizes or takes possession. 

1651 Hoses Gort. & Soc, xvii. § 9. 305 That it may be 
known by Right to belong to the Receiver, Invader, or 
Possessour. 

t+Inva‘diate, v. Ods. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. zuvadiiére to engage, f. in- (1N- =) + med. L. 
vaduire=vulgar L. wadiare, guadtdre, {. vadium, 
wadtum, guadinum, from Teutonic: cf. Goth. 
wadi:—OT cut. *wadjo™ pledge, GAGE; the spelling 
with v being duc to association with I., vas, vad-em 
pledge.) ‘To engage or mortgage land, etc.’ 

1706 in Pustiirs. 1730-6 in Baitey (folio). 

Inva‘ginable, @. vwre. [f. INvAGINATE v.: 
see -BLE,} Susceptible of invagination. 

1888 E. Ray Laxxesterin Eacycl. Brit. XXIV. 187 '2 The 
great proboscis of Balanoglossus may well be compared to 
the invaginable organ similarly placed in the Nemertines. 

Inva‘ginate, 2. rare. [ad. mod.L. type 
*invaginat-us, pa. pple. of *invagindre. see next.] 
INVAGINATED. 

1887 Amer, Naturalist XX, 422 Invaginate gastrula. 

Invaginate (invedzine't), v.  [f. mod.L. type 
*tvaginare, {. L. in-(1N- 7, + vagin-a sheath: sce 
-ATE 3, Cf. mod.F. invaginer (Littré).] 

1. frans. a. To put in a sheath; to sheathe. b. 
Phys. To turn or double (a tubular sheath) back 
within itself; to introvert. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., [nvaginate, to sheath or put into 
asheath. 1835-6 [see INvaGinateD ffl. a.) 1861 Hetne 
tr. Moguin-Fandon u. iu. iii. 136 The pseudo chrysalis..is 
halfinvaginated in the cast-off skin of the second larval form. 
1882 H. S. Boase Creat. & Evol, vi. 138 The wall of the 
planula is next pushed in on one side, or invaginated, where- 
by itis converted into a double sac witb an opening. 1885 
H. O. Forses Nat. Wander. E. Archip. it. 93 In some 
cases the rostellum (the upper margin of the stigma) is not 
invaginated down the stylary canal. 

2. ‘nir. To become invaginated. 

1887 Amer, Naturalist XX1. 422 The endoderm cells.. 
will no longer immigrate one at a time, but will invaginate 
in a body, and thus tn a more direct way establish a gastric 
cavity. 

Invaginated (inv'dzine'ted), Ap/. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED1.j a, Inserted or received into a sheath ; 
sheathed. b. Turned into a sheath. ec. Intro- 
verted. 
_ 1835-6 Topp Cyc. Anat. 1. 184/2 A portion of the large 
intestine. .must have become invaginated. 1857 Dunxcuisox 
Med, Lex. 508 Tbe invaginated or slit and tail bandage, is 
one in which strips or tails pass through appropriate slits or 
button-holes. 1878 T. Bryant Pract, Surg. I. 627 When 
the invaginated portion of intestine becomes strangulated, 
the symptoms are acute. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 1013 
This cyst contains the spirally rolled and mucb-wrinkled 
invaginated cestrode bead. ae i 

Invagination (inveedginz'fon). [n. of action 
from INVAGINATE v,: so in mod.F, (Littré).) The 
action of sheathing or introverting ; the condition 
of being sheathed or introverted ; intussusception. 

1658 Pritiips, /nvagination, a putting into a sheath or 
scabbard. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 167 Some 
writers represent the bowels as exhibiting after death a 
remarkable diminution in their diameter; some have met 
with invaginations. 1847-9 Topp Cycl, Anat. IV, 27/1 
These little animals .. recede into themselves by a kind of | 


Also 6-7 -or, 7 -our. 


INVALID. 


invaginatinn of theirown bodies. 1879 tr. //aeckel’s Evol, 
AJan |. viti. 221 The Gastrula .. was ornginated by an inver- 
sion or invagination of the Blastula. ; 

Inva‘ginator. A/ed. [agent-n. in L, form 
from INvacInaTE v.] ‘The wooden or other 
cylinder used for thrusting the skin into the canal 
in the operation for the radical cure of hernia’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887). 

Invaid, Invaie, Invail, Invain, obs. ff. Ix- 
VADE, INVEIGH, INVEIL, INVEIN. 

In vain phr.: sec VAIN. 

+tInvale, v. Obs. rare—*. [f. In-] or 2 + 
Var sb. Cf. It. suvallare ‘to enter or comc into 
a valley’ Florio 1611).) fas. To convey into 
a valley; 7¢f. to occupy a valley. 

1612 Drayion Poly-old, xiv. 229 What fountaine send they 
forth (That finds a river’s name, though of the smallest 
worth: But it invales it selfe. 

Invalescence! (invaleséns), rare, [f.IN-3 + 
-valescence n couvalescence.) The state or condition 
of being an invalid; ill health. 

1730°6 Baitey (fol.’, Juvalescence, want of health. 1895 
‘J. O. Hoppts*® in Daily News 24 Jan. 6,6 My long days 
and hours of invalescence have allowed me the leisure to 
1ead more than many of those who mainly write. 

Invalescence® (invalesens. rare. [f. 1. t2z- 
valéscére to grow strong, inceptive of zuzvalére to 
be strong against : sec -ENCE.] Strength; health; 
force (J.). 

1755 1n JouNnson. 1838 in Weostrr. 1887 SyJ/, Soe. 
Lex., fnvalscence, recovery from weakness or disease. 

tInvaletude. Oés. rare—'. Also > -itude. 
(ad. L. tuvaletiido, -tiidin-em, {. in- \Ix-3 4 vale- 
tito health.) Ill health, sickness, bodily infirmity. 

1623 CockeraM, lanaliditic, Innalitude, weaknesse. 1647 
R. Baron Cyprian Acad.7 Paris .. being plagued with an 
almost generall infection or invalitude. 1742 Bai.ey, /- 
valescence, invaletude, Want of Health. 

+ Invaletudina‘rian, s/. Obs. rare—'. In 
8 invalit-. [fas next+-an.} A sickly, infirm, 
or feeble person, a weakling: cf. VALETUDINANTAN. 

1762 London Mag. XXXI1. €12 The present race of young 
invalitudinarians .. this spurious, effeminate, mushroom 
breed. 

+ Invaletu‘dinary,@. Os. rave. [ad. med.L. 
tnvaletiidindari-us, {. invaletiidin-em: see prec., 
INVALETUDE, and -aky.] Wanting health or 
strength ; weak, infirm, invalid. 

1661 /’apers on Alter. Ae ie Bk. 126 Whether usually 
the most studious laborious Ministers, be not the most in- 
valetudinary and infirm? 1661 R_ L’Estkance State 
Divinity 42 This Point will be the Death of the Invale- 
tudinary Ministers, (as our Ciceronians expresse it). 

Invalid (inve'lid),a.! Also 7 -ide. [ad. L. 
invalid-ws not strong, i.firm, weak, inadcquate ; f. 
in- (IN- 3) + validus strong.) Not valid. 

+1. Of no power or strength ; weak, feeble. Ods. 

1635 J. Gort fH ell-doing Ded. 1 The beames of the Moone 
are too weake and too invalid to ripen a tender grape. 1651 
Ticcs New Disp. ? 281 If a remedy be invalid and not able 
to charge a disease. 1708 Srit. Apello No, 14. 2 2 His 
Studies are barren, invalid his Pains. 1822-34 Good's Stxdy 
Med. ed. 4) WII. 476 As thongh. the proportions Lelonging 
to the organ whose outlet is invalid, were distributed among 
the other organs. : 

2. Of no force, efficacy, or cogency ; esp. without 
legal force, void. 

3635 J. Swan Spec. M. ii. § 3 (1643) 33 The Chaldee Para- 
phrast..is so much the more invalid. 1651 Hoppes Leriath, 
1, xiv. 70 A Covenant to accuse ones selfe, without assurance 
of pardon, is .. invalide. 1656 Bramuatt Aeflic, vill. 340 
That which was invalid from the beginning, cannot become 
valid by prescription or tract of time. 1768 DBLackstoxe 
Comm. III. vi. 84 The privileges granted therein... were of so 
high a nature, that they were held to be invalid. 1837-8 
Sin W. Hamitton Logie xxi (1866) I. 427 The inference, 
though valid in itself, is logically,— is scientifically, invalid. 
1844 Lp. Broucuam Brit, Const. xiv. ‘1862) 202 The 
marriage with Catherine was declared invalid in the face of 
the whole facts of the case. 1874 Sipawick Meth, Ethics 
xiii 352 His method will be declared invalid. 

Invalid invalid, invalid, -lid,.a.4 and sé. Also 
side. [fas prec., with modification of pronuncia- 
tion after F. zzvalide (1349 in R, Estienne,, ad. L. 


invalidus. 

The early pronouncing Dictionaries e.g. Bailey 1727’ give 
this as inval‘id , so that it appears to have been orig. only a 
special sense of INvALip a.', conformed in 18th c. in stress 
(rarely in spelling) to F. tuvalide. Jnvalitdes (rime deeds) 
occurs in Prior (a 1721), and J. 1755 has zuzvalr‘de, as sd. 
Webster 1828 has /n'valid, and this pronunciation (given in 
most American Dicts.), is occasionally heard in England 
also, esp. in attrib. use, as ‘an invalid sister ), 

A. aaj, Infirm from sickness or disease; en- 
feebled or disabled by illness or injury. Now only 
as attrib. use of the sb. 

1642 Jer. Taytor E/pisc. (1647) 150 Narcissus Bishop of 
lerusalem, was invalid and unfit for government by reason 
of his extreame age. 1696 Puiriies ‘ed. 5), /uvalid, .. 
wounded, maimed, sickly. 1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5193/4 
Sir John Gibson’s Company of Invalid Serjeants. 1748 
Lavy Luxsoroucu Lett. to Shenstone 12 Dec., Because of 
the death and burial of one of the invalid servants. 1756-82 
J. Warton £ss. Pope (ed. 4) [. Vil. 371 Men that were .. 
grown invalid with age and thereby past all military action. 
1855 M. Arxonp £ss. Crit, viti. 263 That the donkey exists 
in order that the invalid Christian may have donkey's milk. 
1869 Sir J. T. Corenwce .Wem. Acdle viii. 140 His invalide 
and suffering sister. 


INVALID. 


B. sé. 1. An infirm or sickly person. 

1709 Tatler No. 1632 Bath is .. always as well stow’d 
with Gallants as Invalids. 1748 Lapvy LuxsorouGH Leid. 
to Shenstone 23 Aug., It is well I am an invalid. 1775 
ABIGAIL ApaMs tn 7. Adams’ Fam. Lett. (18761126 “Vis 
late for me, who am much ofan invalid. 1808 Prke Sources 
Alisstss. 11. (1810) 199 Thus those poor lads are to he invalids 
for life. 1875 Stubss Const. J/ist. Il. xviii. 71 He was for 
years a miserable invalid. ; 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. Anything damaged, dilapi- 
dated, or the worse for wear. 

1860 W. H. Russert Diary in India 1. x. 158 The 
carriages were old second-class invalids of English ltnes. 

2. A soldier or sailor disabled by illness or injury 
for active service; formerly often employed on 
garrison duty, or as a reserve force. 

1707 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Pres. St. Gt. Brit. 1. 672 Her 
Majesty's Royal Hospital at Chelsea .. 26 Officers, 32 
Serjeants..and 336 Private Soldiers, Invalides. 1715 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5310;3 Whe invallids of each Regiment. 1731 
Gentl. Mag. 1. 355 — Dobson, Gent. nade Ensign of an 
independent Conipany of Invalids inGarrisonat Portsmouth. 
1748 Anson's }’oy, 1.1. 6 Five hundred invalids to be col- 
lected from the out-pensioners of Chelsea college. 1808 
Forsytu Beauties Scotl. V. 139 Fort Charlotte. .is garrisoned 
by a small detachment of invalids. 1840 Marryat Poor 
Jack xxxv, There was the sergeant of the invalids. 

b. Invalides, the Hotel des Invalides, a hospital 
or home for old and disabled soldiers in Paris. 
a1721 Prior Writter in Mezeray's His*. ii, Yet for the 
fame of all these deeds, What beggar in the Invalides,.. 
Wish'd ever decently todie? 1833 ALison Enrope (1849-50) 
I. iv. § 97. 535 lhe invalids in the garrison of the Invalides 
refused to point their guns on the people. 

3. alirib. a. (See A.) b. Of or for invalids. 

1845 Stocqveter Mandbk. Brit. India (1854) 198 Persons 
helonging to the invalid establishment. 1875 Knicut Dict. 
Mech. 1193/2 The invalid-chair which has traveling arrange- 
ments is known as a perambulator. 1893 Vastly News 
27 Mar. 5/5 Each year, .. ahout October, certain sailing 
vessels which have the name of being ‘ invalid ships’ leave 
England for Australia. 1899 Price List. Invalid furniture 
of every description. Invalid feeding cups. 

Invalid (invalid), v7! Now rare. [f. INVALID 
a}: cf. F. invalider(R. Estienne, 1549),and INVALI- 
DATE v.] ¢rans. To render invalid; to invalidate. 

1643 PRYNNE Soz, Power Parl, \. (ed. 2) 42 Ergo this un- 
lawfall Action of theirs..must nullifie, or at least invalid .. 
the lawfull proceedings of those worthy faithfull members 
who continue init. 1660 7rzal Kegic. 180 If you have any- 
thing tosay to invalid these witnesses. 1747 PArlip Quaril 
143 A way to invalid her Deposition. 1827 O. W. Roserts 
Centr. Amer. 171 If | assisted in repulsing her, I would, in 
some measure, invalid that impression. 

[f. 


Invalid (invalid, irn-), v.2 
INVALID a.2] 

l. Zrans. To affect with disease or sickness; to 
make an invalid; to ‘lay up’ or disable by illness 
orinjnry. (Chiefly in passive.) 

1803 Beppoes //)véia ix. 208 To avoid being incommoded 
and invalided. 1837 Cot. Hawker Diary cay II. 123 
The Queen.. was invalided at Windsor. 1865 CARLYLE 
Fredk, Gt. xx. i. 1872) IX. 14, 200 of Daun’s men died 
.. 300 more were invalided for life. 1898 Dict. Nat. Broe. 
LIV. 83/1 Receiving some severe wounds, which invalided 
him several months. : : ; 

2. To enter on the sick-list, to treat as an in- 
valid; to report (a soldier or sailor) as unfit for 
active service ; to remove or discharge from active 
service on account of illness or injury. 

1787 Netson 8 Feb. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 1. 212 Mr. 
William Lewis, who was invalided to go to England for the 
establishment of his health. 18:6 A. C. Hutcuison Pract. 
Obs. Surg. (1826) 172 Bradley continued to state..that..he 
was no longer fit for the service, and hoped I would invalid 
him. 1836 E. Howarp X, Reefer xxxvii, My duty .. will 
not permit me to invalide you. 1882 Mrs. Croker Proper 
Pride 11. iii. 77 He was invalided home, sorely against his 
will, 

3. zztr. To become an invalid or unfit for active 
work through illness; of a soldier or a sailor: To 
go on the sick-list; to leave the service on account 
of illness or injury. 

1829 Marryat F. AMildmay xvii, 1 have invalided for 
them {fits) four times. 1834 M. Scorr Cruise Midge xx, 
Poor Mr Donovan has had to invalid. 1850 R. W. Sis- 
tuorP in J. Fowler Life (1880) 111, I cannot conceal from 
myself that I am invaliding, getting worn out. 1885 Sfec- 
tator 10 Jan. 36,1 The conscripts die fast, they invalid at 
an inexplicable rate. 

+Invalidable, a. Ods. rare. [f. as next + 
-ABLE.} Of no force or effect ; ineffective. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 109 Some attempts he used 
but inyalidable; to shoot darts or arrowes at it was one 
with ayming at the moone. 1638 /éid. (ed. 2) 315 The wals 
.-are reasonable strong 5 hut invalidable against. .Cannon. 

Invalidate inv lide't), v. Also 7 -vallidate. 
[f. L. type *¢zvalidare, perh. after F. zavalider 
(RK. Estienne, 1549): see -ATE3 7.] ¢rans. To 
render invalid ; to destroy the validity or strength 
of (an argument, contract, etc.) ; to render of no 
force or effect ; es. to deprive of legal efficacy ; to 
make onli and void. 

1649 Sir E. Nicnotas in A. Papers (Camden) 143 Con- 
cessions .. which they can insist on without evident in- 
vallidating y® Regall power. 1651 G. W. tr. Cowed's Jnst. 

182 The omission. .doth not invalidaie the Obligation. 1674 
tr. Scheffer's Lapland vi. 17 This doth not at all invalidate 
our arguments. 1759 Frankuin Ess. Wks. 1840 II]. 486 
We found the governor had enacted a law there, invalidat- 
ing se acts - the other colonies. 1801 Aled. Frxd. V. 169 
Tou. V. 


Also 9 -ide. 
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To invalidate the evidence of Jane Waters, he calls her a 
poor ignorant creature. 1866 Crump Banking v. 107 Any 
alteration made with the consent of an acceptor does not 
invalidate the instrument. 

Hence Inva-lidated A//. a.; Inva lidating v/. 
sb, and ppl. a. 

a1716 Sout Twelve Serm. (1717) V. 195 It is again 
alledged for the invalidating of the Report made by the 
Disciples. | : : . : 

Invalidation (invelidéi-fon). [n. of action 
from INVALIDATE v.: cf. F. zxvalidalion (1642 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The action of invalidating or 
rendering invalid. 

1771 Burke Powers Furies Prosec. Libels Wks. 1877 V1. 
160 The thirty-four confirmations fof Magna Charta] would 
have been only so many repetitions of their absurdity, so 
many new links in the chain, and so many invalidations of 
their right. 1863 A. Gitcnrist, etc. IV. Blake 1. 266 It is 
no invalidation of this high claim. 1891 Law Kep. Weekly 
Notes 122/2 The decision .. was subject to appeal, and the 
vote subject to invalidation. _ f 

Invalidator (invz'lide'tez). [agent-n. in L. 
form from INVALIDATE v.] One who invalidates. 

1869 Contemp. Rev. X. 133 Vhe latest and most formid- 
able invalidator of the genuineness of this letter. ; 

Invalided (invalidéd), pp/.a. [f. Invatip v.? 
+ -ED1,] Made or accounted an invalid; ‘ laid 
up’ or disabled by illness or injury ; removed from 


service on account of infirmity. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xlv, Mr. Pickwick cut the matter 
short hy drawing the invalided stroller’s arm through his, 
and leading him away. 1859 Lane Vand. India 26 Inva- 
lided officers who reside at the sanatarium during the 
summer. ; : 

b. Of things: Fallen into disrepair; damaged 
so as to be unserviceable. 

1855 MotLey Corr. (1889) I. vi. 179 It looks like a hospital 
for invalided or incurable furniture. 1860 Dickens Uncom. 
Trav. vi, Where five invalided old plate-warmers leaned up 
against one another under a discarded old melancholy side- 
board. 

Invalidhood (invalzdhud, in-). [f. Iyvattp 
sh,+-HOOD.} The condition of being an invalid. 

1863 Reader 16 May 477 {He} knocks him into confirmed 
invalidhood and paralysis with a brass candlestick. 1883 
Miss Broucuton Sedinda IL]. 1. i. 154 On the sofa, by 
right of her invalidhood, Belinda is lying. 

Invaliding (invalidin), v4/. 56. [f. Iyvanip 
v.2+-1NG !.] Removing or discharging from ser- 
vice on account of sickness or injury. Also a¢¢rt. 

1796 NeELSon 2 Aug. in Nicolas Drs. (1845) II. 229 Those 
made since him in invaliding vacancies, are confirmed. 
1797 /bid. Apr. 324 In the Sick List, three men, objects for 
invaliding. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 536 
There is invaliding also; that is, men with fatal diseases 
are discharged. 1897 Hucues Medit. Fever t. 3 Though 
the rate of mortality is very low, the invaliding rate is high. 

Invalidish (inval7‘dif, in-), a. [f. INvALID 5d. 
+-ISH.] Of the nature or character of an invalid ; 
resembling an invalid, somewhat of an invalid. 

1855 Cornwall 299 {They] envelope their faces and throats 
in handkerchiefs, so as to present something of an invalidish 
appearance. 1873 Geo. Extot in Cross Zife ILI. 221 We 
have been invalidish lately. . 

Invalidism (invalidiz’m, in-). [f. as prec. + 
-18M.] The state or condition of being a recog- 
nized or confirmed invalid; chronic infirmity or 
ill health that prevents activity. 

1794 ANNA Sewarp Lett, 25 Oct. (1811) IV. 19 Social and 
melodious exertions, trying enough to invalidism. 1843 
Blackw. Mag. Lill. 704 The solitary hours of his invalidism 
put anend to his folly. 1862 Hotmes Hunt after Caplain 
in Old Vol. Life (1891! 28 He piped his grievances to me 
in a thin voice, with that finish of detail which chronic 
invalidism alone can command. 

Invalidity (invali-diti). [f. L. type *éxzva/i- 
ditds, £. invalid-us INVALID a.: cf. validity, and 
F. ¢nvalidtté (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. [Related to InvaLipa.!] The quality of being 
invalid; want of force or cogency; esp. want of 
legal validity. 

c1550 Life Fisherin F.’s Wks. (E.E.T.S.) IL. p. viii, By 
bringing in question the validitie or invaliditie of this 
maryage. 1586 A. Day Lng. Secretary u. (1625) 8 To 
advertise you of the..invaliditie of your conjectures. 1678 
Cupwortu /ntell. Syst. 1. v. 767 To shew the Invalidity of 
the Atheistick Argumientations, against an Incorporeal 
Deity. 1711 Lond, Gaz. No. 4861/2 The Invalidity of their 
Passports, 31841 Myers Cath. Th. 1v. § 19. 280 Suspicion 
of the invalidity of the evidence. 1884 Lp. BLacksurn in 
Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 553 It was quite unnecessary..to 
say anything about the validity or invalidity of a rule 
giving a borrowing power. 

+ 2. Want of strength or efficacy ; weakness, in- 
capacity. Obs. 

1589 J. Proctor Zp. Ded. R. Robinson's Gold. Mirr. Aijb, 
The vnstablenesse and inualiditie of riches in comparison to 
vertue. 1659 D. Pety Jmpr. Sea 485 All their helps have 
an invalidity in them. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. India & P. 
88 The ill managing of which Penalties formerly, or the In- 
validity to inflict them, may [etc.]. s ' 

3. [Related to InvaLip a.2] Want of bodily 
strength or health; condition of being an invalid; 
bodily infirmity. 

21698 Temp.r (J.), He ordered..that none who could not 
work, by age, sickness, or invalidity, should want. 1755 
Jouxson, /nvadlidity..2. Want of bodily strength, This is 
no English meaning. 1782 S. ProGr Cur. Misc. 272 A 
Litter upon wheels..adapted hoth to State and inyalidity 
among the higher orders. 1808 Dr. Burney in Mad. 


INVARIABILITY. 


D'Arblay's Diary & Lett, V1. 335 During my invalidity at 
Bath. 1813 W. Taytor Eng. Synom. 292 Invalidity is a 
temporary infirmity, a constitutional deficiency of health or 
strength. 1891 T. E, Younc Germ. Law Jusur, 18 Allow- 
ances for both invalidity and old age. 

Invalidly (invelidli}, adv. [f. Invatm a.} 
+ -LY2.}] So as to be invalid, withcut validity. 

1705 Hearne Collect. 23 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 93 The in- 
validly deprived Fathers. 1834 Cuitty in I¥est. Slorn. 
News 30 Oct. 6/6 If the moneys .. were paid invalidly, the 
payments out..were also invalid. 

Inva‘lidness. [f. as prec. + -NEsS.] The 
quality of being invalid; invalidity. 

a 1630 Donne Sern. xcix. PV. 304 And brings the subtlest 
plots. .not only to an invalidness and ineffectualness but to 
a Derision. _1727 in Baitey vol. II. 1828 in Wester, etc. 

+Inva‘lidous, 2. Oés. [f. L. txvalid-us In- 
VALID a.1 + -oUs. Cf. valrdous.] =Ixva.in I. 

1611 Speep Hist. Gt. Brit. x. i. § 20. 1225 For Confirma- 
tion..as if the Sacrament of Baptisme were thereby con- 
firmed, and were inualidous without it. 1642 Sir E. Derixc 
Sp. on Relig.24 What the late Cancns are invalidous. /éd. 
31_See how inconsistent and invalidous they are. 

Invali-dship. rare. [f. INVALID 56. +-SHIP.] 
The condition or status of an invalid. 

1830 BentHam Constit. Code Wks. 1843 1X. 418 Diminu- 
tion is never produced by other causes than invalidship 
or death. 

+Inva:lley, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2+ VALLEY sd.] 
a. intr. (See quot. 1611.) b. ¢rvans. To furnish 
or mark with valleys. 

1611 Frorio. /uuallare, to inually, to enter or come into 
a vally. 1627 Fertuam Resolves 11. (1.] Ixxxvi. (1628) 250 
a his fluid waters Mace, Creeke broad Earths invallyed 

‘ace. 

Invalorous (inve'lores), a. [In- 3.] 
Not valorous, cowardly. 

a 1846 O’ConneELt cited in Worcester. 

Invaluable (invze'lizib'l), a. (sé.) [In- 3.] 

1, That cannot be valued; above and beyond 
valuation ; of surpassing or transcendent worth or 
merit; priceless, inestimable. 

1576 Fremine Panofl. Epist, 172 nole, Honest and faith- 
ful friends are an invaluable jewel. 1622 R. AyLeTT in 
Farr §. P. Fas. J (1848: 203 This most rich inualewable 
treasure. 165z Kirkman Clerio 6 Lozia 92 A Box wherein 
was her Pourtraiture of an invaluable worth. 1707 Norris 
Treat, I/umility vi. 262 A_ good name .. is a valuable, or if 
you will, an invaluable thing, not to be valued by money. 
1741 Lutter Serm. Ho. Lords Wks. 1874 Il. 268 A free 
government ..is an invaluable blessing. 1850 CARLYLE 
Latter-d, Pamph, w.29 All men know .. that to men and 
Nations there are invaluable values which cannot be sold 
for money at all. 1879 M. Arnotp £ss., Desmocr. 37 Its 
negative intellectual action..has been invaluable. 

+b. Too great to be estimated ; incalculable. 

a 1694 TiLLotson Servs. (1744) XI. 4818 In contemplation 
of his sufferings, and of their own invaluable loss. 1704 
Hearne Duct, Hist. (1714) 1. 150 Books... which do in some 
measure make amends for the otherwise invaluable Loss. 

2. Without value, valueless. 

1640 Treaty al Ripon (1869) p. xiv, The money I have 
received is so invaluable a sum that I have forborne as yet 
to pay it in. 31803 G. Cotman Fohx Bull 1. i, | flattered 
myself I might not be altogether invaluable to your lady- 
ship. 1865 ‘I. Wricut in /xtell. Observ. No. 47.385 An 
interesting and far from an invaluable labour. 

Hence Inva‘luableness, inestimableness; Ine 
va‘luably adv., beyond valuation, inestimably. 

a 1601 ? Marston Pasguil § Kath. 1. 208 Loue, invaluably 
precious. 1625 Br. Hart Sexo. Thanksgiv. Jan. Wks. 1634 
II. 301 That invaluably precious blood of the Sonne of God. 
a 1656 — Satan's Ficry Darts quenched u. (R.), Deny, if 
thou canst, the invaluablenesse of this heavenly gift. 

+Inva‘lue, v.! Os. rare—'. [f. In-3 + VALUE 
v.) trans, To reckon of no value or worth. 

1673 Rhode Island Col. Rec. (1857) 11. 502 Other wayes 
the witness noe wayes to be invallued because an Indian. 

+ Inva:lue,zv.2 Obs. rave—°. [f. IN-2 + VALUE 
v.] trans. To make valuable; to give value to. 

1611 FLori0, /uualidare, to inualue or make forcible. 
+Inva'lued, ¢. Obs. rave. [In-3.] Of which 
the value has not been reckoned ; foetic for In- 
valuable. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. xv, To Nottingham the 
Norths emperious eye .. Closely conuaies this great in-valued 
spoile, 1612 — Poly-olb. xiii. 220 And with th’ invalewed 
prize of Blanche the beautious crown’d. 1773-83 Hoote 
Orl. Fur. xvu. 585 No vulgar price th’ invalu'd treasure 
bought. 1806 ‘I’. Maurice “all Mogul 1. iii. (Jod.), With 
rapture I accept The invalued boon, 

+Inva‘pour, v. O/s. rare. [f. In- 2+ Va- 
POUR 56.] Zrans. To turn into vapour. 
c1§66 J. ALpay tr. Boaystuan’s Theat. World P vij b, All 
those that are invapored in the ayre, all those that the fier 
hath consumed. : 
Invariability (invéeriabiliti). [f. next: see 
-1Ty. Cf. F. cxvariabilité (1717 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The quality or condition of being invariable ; un- 
changeableness ; constancy. : 
1644 Dicsy Nat. Bodies xxxvii. (1645) 399 This invariability 
in the birds operations must proceed from a higher intel- 
lect. @1771 R. Woop Ess. Homer (1775) 145 To inquire, 
how such an invariability in the modes of life should 
be peculiar to that part of the world. 1830 HerscHEL 
Slud. Nat. Phil, 275 The researches of Laplace and 
Lagrange have demonstrated the absolute invariability of 
the mean distance of each planet from the sun. 1864 BowEN 
Logic x. 326 The assumed invariability of what are called 
‘the laws of nature’ rests upon no foundation whatever but 
uniform experience. 1885 F, Tempe Relat, Relig. & Sc. 1. 
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INVARIABLE. 


24 Having discovered invariability in any given case, we {| forms. 


presume causation even when we cannot yet show it. 

Invariable (invésriab’l), a. 54.) [f. In-3 + 
VARIABLE, or a. F. rnvariable (Oresme, 14th c.; 
Cotgr. 1611 has ‘ /uvariable vnvariable’); so It. 
invariabile (Florio, 1611).] 

Not subject to variation or alteration ; unchange- 
able, unalterable; remaining ever the same, un- 
changing, constant; occurring alike in every case, 
unvarying. 

1607 Torsei. Four. Beasts 137 Their common pro- 
perties of nature, such as .. remaine like infallible and in- 
variahle truths in euery kinde and country of the world. 
1696 Wuiston She. Earth w. 1722 333 The Heat on the 
Face of the Earth would still be equal and invariable. 1709 
Berkerey 7h. Vision § 66 If there was one only invariable 
and universal language in the world. 1747 Hervey Medit. 
II. 93 Clear asthe Sun, the greater and invariable Luminary. 
3770 Phil. Trans. LX. 364, | used an invariable pendulum 
which M. de la Condamine got constructed at Quito. 1825 
MrCurtocu Pol. Econ. i. ti. 141 Vhe value of gold and 
silver is certainly not invariable, hut, generally speaking, it 
changes only by slow degrees. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. ui. 
§ 5. 16 The conscience of man is no invariable and definite 
endowment, the same in all men everywhere and always. 
1868 Frerewan ori. Cong. 11. ix. 395 Banishment was 
the invariable sentence. 187: C. Davies Metr. Syst. 1. 17 
I:very system of weights and measures must have an in- 
variable unit for its bas-. 

+b. Of a person. Obs. rare. 

1696 Puitiirs (ed. 5), furnzrtadde, firm, resolute, constant. 
3718 Hickes & Netsox F. Aettiewell ut. § 86. 409 He 
persisted Invariable to his Principles. 

ce. Vath. Of aquantity: Constant. Of a point, 
line, cte.: Fixed. 

1704 Haves Fluxions 77 By the Property of the [Loga- 
rithntic] Curve, the Suhtanzent PT is equal to an invariable 
Quantity. 1807 Hutron Course Math. 11. 304 In the 
algebraic expression a?—4.r, where a and & denote constant 
or invariahle quantities, and x a Mowing or variable one. 
1820 Herscuer Eva. Finite Diff. 126 This equation is 


to be integrated on the hypothesis of 32 pz) heing invari- 
eo) 


able hy the change of z tos +1. 1828 Mincuin Unipl. 
Kiuemat, 44 An equation between the radius vector 
drawn to the instantaneous centre from an invariable point 
ior particle) in the moving body, and the angle which this 
radius vector inakes with fixed line (or invariable row of 
particles) in the body. 

B. sb. Afath. An invariable quantity, a constant. 
1864 in Wenster, 1885in Cassels kncycl. Dict. 
Invariableness (invéeridb’Ines). [f. prec. 

+ -NESS.] The qnality of being invariable; un- 
changeableness, constancy. 

1654 WV. Mountacue Devout Ess. ui. ii. § 3. 32 From the 
dignity of their [angels’] intellect, arises the invariableness of 
their wills. 1768-74 Tucker L¢. .Vasl, (2834) I. 514 A variety 
of dispensations (may] be consistent with an invariableness 
of design. 1864 Bowen Legic x. 324 We are compelled to 
infer its existence froin the invariableness of the sequence in 
time between the two events. 1891 tr. Aartiorg’s Subterr. 
1. v. 43 The constant invariableness of their temperature. 

Invariably (invé-r1iabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-L¥ 2.) In an invariable manner; without varia- 
tion, unchangingly, constantly; without exception, 
in every case alike. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vt. vii. 307 Computing hy 
these as invariahly as hy the other. 1751 Jonnson Kamdler 
No. 141 2 2 We come forth. .invariahly destined to the pur- 
suit of great acquisitions, or petty accomplishments. 1797 
Mrs. Rapcurre /tadian xvii, They were almost invariably 
silent, 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong, 1V. xviii. 225 The usual, 
but invariably fatal, mistake was made. 

Invariance (invéeriins). J/ath. {[f. next: 
see -ANCE] ‘The character of remaining unaltered 
after a linear transformation; the essential property 
of an invariant. Also Inva‘riancy. 

1878 SyLvester in Amer, Frul. Math.77 It thus appears 
that every given homogeneous graph has an intrinsic 
character of capability or incapahility of respondence to 
algehraical in- or co-variance. 1895 Exttiott Algebra of 
Quantics 6 There are in fact irrational and fractional func- 
tions which have the property of invariancy and co- 
variancy. _ eee, 

Invariant (invéeridnt), a. and sé. [f. In-3+ 
VaRIsNnt.] 

A. adj. Unvarying, invariable. 

3874 Lewes Probl, Life & Mind 1.95 Each cause is in- 

Variant; it is only the phenomena that are variable. 

B. 36. Alath, A function of the coefficients of a 
quantic such that, if the quantic be linearly trans- 
formed, the same function of the new coefficients is 
equal to the first function multiplied by some power 
of the modulus of transformation, 

1851 Syivester in Philos. Jlag. Nov., The remaining 
coefficients are the two well-known hyperdeterminants, or, 
as I propose henceforth to call them, the two Invariants of 
the form axt + gbxiy 4+ 6cxrty?+4dry3+ eyt. SJbid., 
If / (a,b, .. D=J(a’, b, .. “, then / is defined to be an 
invariant of f 1873 H. Spencer Study Sociol. (1882) 223, 
} learn that the Theory of Invariants and the methods of 
investigation which have grown out of it constitute a step 
in mathematical progress larger than any made since the 
Differential Calculus. 

Invariantive (invéeriantiv), 2. Afath. [f. 
prec. B. + -IVE.] Belonging to an invariant ; not 
altered by a linear transformation of the original 
quantic. Hence Inva‘riantively adv. 

_ 1853 Sytvester in Phil. Trans, CKLIL. 1. 543 A form 
invariantively connected with a given form or system of 
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1878 Caviev in Encycl, Brit. V1. 722/1 A curve 
u = o may have some invariantive Props viz.,a property 
independent of the particular axes of coordinates used in 
the representation of the curve hy its equation, 

Invaried (invéerid), a. rare. [IN-3.] Not 
varied ; unvaried. 

a@ 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man, u. vi. 174 Their constant 
uninterrupted and invaried Motion. 1737 Buackwatt Sacr. 
Classics 1, 136 (1'.) Change of the particles, or the lesser in- 
varied words, that add to the signification of nouns and 
verbs. 1826 Scott Diary 4 Mar. in Lockhart, | daresa 
the young Duke would do the same for the tnvaried love 
have borne his liouse. 

+Invari-ety. Obs. rare-°, [Ix-3.] 

1611 Frorio, /itmeurieta, inuariety, constancy. 

Invaroid (invée roid). Afath. [f. after INvar- 
IANT sb., with termination -o7d, after criticozd, etc.) 
(See quot.) 

3884 RK. Harcey in Proc. KR. Soc. XXXVI. 57 But we 
have not in general ultra critical functions, or, as it is pro- 
posed to callthem, Invaroids. .. Sir James Cockle suggests 
that in a limited number of cases it may be possible hy 
means of semicritical relations to form invaroids, that is, 
ultra-critical functions of the calculus analogous to the in- 
Variants or ultra-critical functions of algebra. 

Invasible (invé'zibl ,@. rare. [a. OF. in- 
vastble offensive, of attack (14-16th c. in Godef. 
and in Cotgr. 1611.) Offensive, used in attack. 

1489 Caxton /aytes of A. iv. xiv. 273 They may go with 
diflensable armes and not inuasible,.as to a cas of deffense 
and not for to enuayshe. rg01 Dowucras /’al. //on. 1. xiviii, 
Euerie inuasibill wapon on him he hair. 161s Cotcr., 
Invasible, inuasible, inuadible. 

Invasion invé!-zan). [a. F. iavasion (12th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm., frequent from 14th c., ad. fate L.. 
invdston-em, nu. of action f, zuvadére to INVADE. ] 

1. The action of invading a country or territory 
as an cnemy; an entrance or incursion with armed 
force; a hostile inroad. 

1539 Tonstatt Sera, /alus Sund. (1823) 74 Hf they shal 
persyst in their pestilent malice to make inuasyon into this 
tealme [etc.]. 12548 Hate Chron., /feu. VHT] 174, No 
prince could hurte hym by warte or invasion. 3611 iste 
1 Sue, xxx. 14 Wee made an inuasion vpon the South of 
the Cherethites, 1671 Mutton /’. A’... 365 The Parthian 
.. Found able by invasion to annoy Thy country. 1790 
Beatson Naz. & Mid, Adem. 1. 145 Vhe Spaniards .. made 
a powerful invasion upon the infant colony of Georgia. 1851 
D. Witson é'veh. Ann. (1863) EE. 1, ti. 32 A fue ever watch- 
ing the opportunity for invasion and spoil. 1856 Emrrson 
Eng. Traits, Race Wks. Bohn) Hf. 32 In the Danish inva- 
sions, the marauders seized upon horses where they landed. 


b. fig. \ harmful incursion of any kind, e.g. of 


the sea, of disease, moral evil, etc. 

1566 J. Atpav tr. Boaystuan’s Theat. World Qvijd, 
Savegarde, and defende him, aswell from the invasions of 
wicked spirites as of other snares of the fleshe and the 
worlde. 1613 Purcnas /'ilgrimage (1614! 41 The Earth .. 
being freed from the tyrannical! invasion and usurpation of 
the Waters. 1665 Vovte Occas. Refi. 1. xiv, The fore- 
runners .. of the Cold fit of an Ague, the first Invasion of 
that Disease having been preceded hy the like Distemper< 
@ 19735 ARBUTHNOT (J.), What demonstrates the plague to 
be endemial to Egypt, is its invasion and going off at certain 
Seasons. 1847 H. eae Ess. 1. v. 257 It by no means 
appears that a momentary invasion of doubt, or even of 
scepticism, is inconsistent with a prevailing and habitual 
faith. attrib. 1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. U1. 396 The 
usual symptoms of the invasion stage. 

2. Infringement by intrusion; encroachment upon 
the property, rights, privacy, etc. of any one. 

16s0 in W.S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. (1860) 1. 
1 Suffer no Invasion in matters of Keligion. 1736 Neat 
Hist. Purit. WW. 514 His government for almost fifteen 
years was one continued .. invasion upon the civil liberties 
of his subjects. 1769 Rorertson Chas. 1’, vit. Wks. 1813 
II. roz A voluntary invasion of the rights of his kinsman 
and ally. 1844 Lp. Broucnam rit. Const. xiii. (1862) 182 
There were..many invasions of the constitution. 

+3. Assault, attack (upon a person, etc.). Oés. 

tsor Spenser .W. Hubberd 1090 The Tygre, and the Bore 

..raged sore In hitter words, seeking to take occasion Upon 
his fleshly corpse to make invasion. 1661-98 SoutH 7welzve 
Serim. 111. 186 An House huilt out of the Road is exposed 
to the Invasion of Rohbers. 1957 WW. WiLkiE Epigoniad 1. 
11 Prepares, hy swift invasion, to remove Your virgin bride. 

Hence Inva'sionist, one who advocates or be- 
lieves in an invasion; also attr76. 

1853 Cospes 1793 & 1853, Pol. Writ. (1878) 196 The other 
argument of the invasionists .. will be succesful. /ézd. 210 
These invasionist writings. : ; ; 

Invasive (invéi‘siv), a. [a. F. invasif, -ive 
(13-16th c. in Godef.), in med.L. invdsiv-us, f. 
invas-, ppl. stem of zuvddére: see -IVE.] : 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, invasion 


or attack ; offensive. 

azgz0 Barcray Fugurth 11557) 21h, Ingines inuasiue to 
his enemies and defensiue to his company. 1570-6 Lam- 
Barve Perauwb, Kent (1826) 301 Sallet, Shield, Sword, and 
so many other partes of defensive and invasive furniture. 
3601 R. Jounson Kiugd. & Commu, (1603) 178 Nothing so 
much hindereth the invasive amhition of this Prince, as the 
nature of places. 1788 Hist, Eur. in Ann. Reg. 47/1 The 
first campaign of an invasive war. 1 A. Forses in 19h 
Cent. VII. 219 These premisses being set down, what course 
of invasive action did it hehove Lord Chelmsford to pursue? 

2. Characterized by or addicted to invasion ; in- 
vading. 

1598 Drayton Heroic Ep., Mortimer & Isabel (ed. Smeth- 
wick) 49 Guyne and Aquitan .. Charles hy invasive arms 
again shall take And send the English forces o'er the lake. 


1602 Warner Ald, Eng. Epit. (1612) 365 As of their..often | 


INVECTIVATE. 


fights with the inuasiue Danes. 1741 SHENsToNE JFudgwr, 

Ierenles 13 Vf none check th’ invasive foe's designs. 1858 

Cartiyte Fredk. Gt. ul. i. (1872) I. 50 He. .made truce with 

the Hungarians, who were excessively invasive at that time, 

3881 Swinsurne Mary Stuart w.i. 135 A deadlier stroke 

and blast of sound more dire Than noise of fleets invasive. 
b. transf. and fig. 

a 3763 SHENSTONE Aconomy 1. 32 Thy fell approach, like 
sonre invasive damp, Breath'd thro’ the pores of earth from 
Stygian caves. 1830 1. Tavior Unitar, 127 That Chiristi- 
anity is essentially an invasive, expansive doctrine. 

3. Vending to intrude upon the domain or to in- 
fringe the rights of another ; intrusive, encroaching. 

3670 Cotton £spernon 1, Ww. 150 They rather chose .. to 
submit themselves to his invasive Government, than to ac- 
knowledge, and obey their own lawful, and natural Prince. 
39724 Switt Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. uu. 50 In no 
manner derogatory or invasive of any liherty or privilege 
of his subjects, 1875 Maine //rst. Inst. vi. 163 As a pro- 
ceeding invasive of tribal rights and calculated to infeeble 
them. 188: G. Macponatn Mary Marston xl\viii, Sepia 
found her conrpanion distrait and he felt her a little invasive. 

+Inva‘sor. 06s. rare. Also 5 Sc. -ar,6 -our. 
[a. late L. favasor, agent-n. from rzas-, ppl. stem 
of invadere to INVADE; perh. immed. ad. OF. s2- 
vaseur (13-16th c. in Godef.).} An invader. 

1443 Sc. Acts Fas. /] (1814) IL 33/1 Notnur spulsearis, 
distrubillaris, or inuasaris (1566 inuasouris] of haly kirk. 
3524 Hew. VIL Justruct. face in Strype Lect. Mem. 1. 
App. xiii. 27 To geve an assistence ayenist the invasour. 
1536 IiecieNDeEN Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. 132 ‘Vhe invasour of 
the common weill. 1602 H. Exy in Archpriest Coutroz, 
(1898) 11, 146 To wthstand and fyght against such invasors 
whatsocuer, 

Invassal, -el, -alage, var. :NVASSAL, -AGE. 

Invay e, Invayle, Inveagle, obs. ff, Inveicu, 
INVEI, INVEIGLE zs, 

[Inveccyde, sé. and a. Sc., app. misprint for 
tnvectyue, INVECTIVE. 

1586 Safir. ’oems Ref. (S. T. §.) xxxvi. title, and 1.15.) 

Invecked Jinve'kt), pp/. a. Also s inveckit, 
6 envecked. [f. énveck for invect, L, tnvect-us, 
pa. pple. of szvehcre (see INVEIGH, + -ED; cf. IN- 
VECTED.] Isordered by or consisting (as an edge) 
of a series of smal] convex lobes (sce quot. 1610,. 
Chiefly in //er. 

1496 BR. St. Albans, Her. Civh, Portat muam crucem 
fplanum inuectam de coloribus allis et nigris..He beareth.. 
a cros of Siluer and Sable inuekkyt. /éfd. Diija, The 
wich .. ar calde armis quarterit inueckit ur of colowrs 
inucckyt, for tn them... oon colowre is inuchit in 4o an 
othir. 1562 Leicu 4 rierte (1579) 31 b, He beareth sable, 
a crosse enuecked Argent. 1610 Guiruim //eraldry t. v. 
(1660! 27 As the former fingrailed} doth dilate itself by way 
of incroachiny into the Field, contrariwise this doth contract 
itself by inversion of the points into itself; in regard whereof 

.it. is called Inveched. 1697 PLot Oxfordshire 144 Vhese 
leaves of ours being all invecked, whereas the Trachelia are 
allindented, 1836 Baines //ist. Lancs. TE. 183 The eastern 
window [of Whalley Church] .. is invecked with ramified 
tracery. 1889 -V. 4 QO. 7th Ser. VEL. y7/1 It.. reveals an 
under cat of pale blue with invecked edges. 

Inveckee inve'ke, -ki), a. //er. Also6-7 en- 
veckie,-y. [f.as prec. with F. -¢, -¢e = Eng. -ED.] 
Consisting of two or three arcs or semicircles meet- 
ing in cusps: said of lines and edges. 

1572 Bosseweit A rmorie u.27 b, Vhe most auncient bear- 
ing of twoo Colours. . is to beare the same plaine, and neither 
engralee, rasie, enueckie, or dentillie. 1634 Peacnam Gen ti, 
Exerc., Drawing 148 The single line is sometime indented 
envecky, wavey, emhatteled. ; 

t+tInve-ct, v. Obs. [f. L tnvect-, ppl. stem of 
invehére: see INvEIGH. Cf. med.L. invect-are, freq.) 

L trans. To bring in, import, introduce. 

1548 Upaui. Eras. Par. Luke Pref. 4 They see now.. 
the beaste of romishe abominacion .. had inuected into 
Christes Churche and holy congregacion, al thynges that 
were contrary to Christe. , 

2. ixtr, To inveigh, utter invectives. 

1614 R. Tauor Hog Hath Lest tis Pearl Prol. in 
Hazl. Dodsley X1. 427 Invecting Much at our city vices. 
a1625 Beacm. & Fi, Farthf. frieuds wm. iii, Fool that I 
am thus to invect against her ! 


Invected (invektéd), spd. a. [f. L. zuvectus. 
pa. pple. of szzehére see INVEIGH) + -ED!.] Brought 
in, introduced ; spec. in //er. = INVECKED. 

a 1641 Be. Moustacu Acts & Mor. (1642) 397 By their in- 
vented and invected Traditions they are charged to have 
made Gods word ..of none effect. 1657 Sin W. Mere 
Hist, Rowatlane Wks. (S. T. S.) I. 240 Borders, borne of 
a divers fashion, as plane, invected, engrailed, indented. 
1906 Puittips, Juvecked, or Invected. 1864 Bovutert Her. 
Hist. & Pop. 113 It was..invected or jagged at the bottom, 

+Invection, Os. [ad. L. tnvection-em 
bringing in, importation ; in late L., attacking with 
words, n. of action from znvehére to INVEIGH.] 

1. The action of inveighing ; an invective. 

1590 Davipsos Repl. Bamrcf/t in Wodrow Soc. Mise. 505 
A hitter invection against the godlie brethren. 1622 H. 
SYDENHAM Sernt. Sol. Occ, (1637) 15: No touch of male- 
contentedness or spirit of invection, 1651 C. Cartwricut 
Cert. Relig. 1. 84 Who can thinke.. his invections, a de- 
pravement, when he belches forth such hlasphemies ? 

2. Carrying or bringing in, importation. 

1603 Stow Surv. (1842) 20 Invection, hy the which com- 
modities are gathered into the city. and dispersed from 
thence into the country hy land. 1623 CockeraM, /nuection, 
acarying. 1658 PHictips, /uvection, a carrying in. 

+ Inve‘ctivate, v. Obs. rare-'. [f. next + 
-ATE3,] intr. To utter invectives. 


INVECTIVE. 


1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies Ep. to Rdr., Some do 
Inuectiuate and Inueigh against it. 

Invective (inve’ktiv), 2. and sb. Also 6 en-. 
[a. F. invectif, -ive adj., znvective sb. (14-15th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. zavectfvus ‘ reproach- 
ful, abusive’, in med.L. éavectiva (sc. dritio) as sb., 
f. ppl. stem of zxvehkéere: see INveEcT and -1vE.] 

A. adj, 1. Using or characterized by denun- 
ciatory or railing language ; inclined to inveigh ; 
expressing bitter denunciation ; vituperative, abu- 
sive. Now rare. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas vi. xv. «MS. Bodl. 263) 336/2 He.. 
Compiled hadde an Invectiff scripture Ageyn Antoyne. 1576 
A. HALL Ace. Qucrredl (1815) 35 Divers invective speeches 
.. had passed in the same. 1691 Grerne Disc. Coosuage 
(1859) 58 What is the matter good wife (quoth 1) that you 
use such invective words against the collier? a 166: FULLER 
Worthies, Cambr. \. '1662) 153 He was .. always devoted 
to Queen Mary, but never invective against Queen Eliza- 
beth. 1736 MWodrew Corr. (1843) 11. 120 They kept a fast 
to pray for success to the Pretender's arms, and a thanks- 
giving for his arrival..and were very invective and bitter, 
1741 Mronteton Cicero I. vi. 471 Cicero..made a reply to 
lim on the spot in an Invective speech, the severest perhaps, 
that was ever spoken by any man. 1866 slthenzrum No. 
2001. 299/3 What we may call invective history. 1890 E. 
Jouxson Rise Christendom 363 William, the invective 
opponent of the..friars, | . 

+ 2. Carried or borne in (against something). Ods. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne i. xii. (1632) 244 As huge rocks 
doe regorge th’ invective waves. 

B. sé. 1. A violent attack in words; a denun- 
ciatory or railing speech, writing, or expression. 

1§23 SKELTON Garl. Lauret 96 Tuuenall was thret parde 
for to kyll For certayne enuectyfs, yet wrote he none ill. 
3546 Supplic. Poore Commons (E. EK. T. S.) 84 Theyr 
serinons were lytle other then inuectiues agaynst vsery. 
1640 Be. Hate “£fpisc. uu. xvii. 183 This it is that fills .. 
Pamphlets with spightfull invectives. 1781 Gisson Decé. 
& F. xxvii. (1869) IE. 82 Their satirical wit degenerated into 
sharp and angry invectives, 1839 James Louis XV, IV. 
342 Theduke, in going down stuirs, poured forth volleys of 
iInvectives upon the Chief President. 1844 ‘TnirRtwaLe 
Greece \xii. VIE]. 177, Cleomenes .. sent a letter to the 
assembly, containing bitter invectives against Aratus, — 

2. (Without #/.) Denunciatory or opprobrious 
language ; vehement denunciation; vittperation. 

1602 FripecKke and Pt. Paral/, 26 Yet the Gracians did 
not alwaies suffer this licentious rage and inuectiue of Poets. 
21770 Jorrin Seri. (1771) V. xix. 401 The book of Pros erbs 
is full of invective and indignation against .. those pro- 
fligates. 1839 Kricntey //ist. Eng. 11. 27 He burst out 
into a torrent of invective. 

Inve‘ctively, a/v. Now rare. [f. Invective 
@a.+-LY+.] Inan invective manner; with invcigh- 
ing or denunciation. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vii. 70 Sche began to reproche thein 
inuectyuely of ther neclegens, couuardeis ande ingratitude. 
1600 SHaks. A. 1%. ZL. un. i. 58 Thus most inuectiuely he 
pierceth throngh The body of Countrie, Citie, Court. 1717 
New [lampshire Prov. Papers (1869) LL. 678 ‘Vhey are 
pleased to reflect invectively on those members of the Coun- 
cill lately appointed. 

Inve‘ctiveness. 7are. 
The quality of beiny invective. 

@ 1661 Fetter Worthies, [/antshire 11. (1662) 14 Some 
wonder at his invectiveness; I wonder more, that he in- 
veigheth so little. 1694 Penn Srav. f/ollancl 183, I related 
to them the bitter Mockings and Scornings that fell upon 
me, .. the Invectiveness and Cruelty of the Priests. 

+Inverctiver. Os. rare. [f. *tuvecleve vb. (a. 
¥. invectiver Cotgr.) +-FR1.] One who utters in- 
vectives; a railer. 

1596 H. Crarnam Briefe Bible 1.77 Let therefore Invec- 
tivers against Brethren. .Sinite their thigh. 

Inve-ctivist. vere. [f. Invecrive sd. +-1s7, 
after sadzris?, etc.] One who practises invective. 

1862 /udependent (N. Y.) 12 June (Cent.), [t is the work 
of avery French Frenchman, of a..powerful satirist and in- 
vectivist. 

+ Invector. Oés. [a. late L. zxvector, agent-n. 
from zuvehére: see INVEIGH.] An invcigher. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes Ww. xxiii. 276 This is the very 
life of ull books, .. it is their guard and security from the 
mouths of scandalous invectors. 

+Inve-ctory, ¢. Ods. rare—', [f. L. dnvect-, 
ppl. stem of inzvehére: see -ony.J] Invective. 

1608 ‘I. Morton Preand, Encounter 33 An eloquent and 
inuectory style of writing. 

+Invercture. Ods. [f.asprec.+-ure.] The 
action of inveighing ; the use of invective. 

1633 1. Apams £.rp.2 Peter ii. 5, 1 have no thought of 
invecture against the creature. 

Invegel, -vegle, obs. forms of INVEIGLE. 

Inveigh (invéi:), v. Forms: a. 5-6 inveh, 
6 invei(e, -vaije, \invee, -veihe, -veygh, in- 
wey), 6-7 invey(e, -vay(e, 6- inveigh. 8B. 6 
enveh, -veiie, -vey(e, 6-8 enveigh, (6 -veygh). 
(ad. L. fxvehéve to carry or bear to or into, bring 
in, 7zvehi to be borne, carry oneself, or go into, to 
attack, to assail with words, f. z#z- (IN-*) + vehkéve 
to carry, bear. (For the spelling compare con- 
veigh, 16-18th c, form of Convey, also weigh. ] 

I. With literal notion of carry. 

+1. trans. To carry in, introduce. Obs. rare. Cf. 
INVECKED. 

1486 Dh, St. Albans, Her. Diija, In them ar ij colowris 


[f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
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quarterli put: y® toon in to the othir, & so oon colowre is 
inuehit in to an othir. 

+2. To bring in (to use); to introduce. rare. 

isso Garoiner Let. to Ld. Protector 6 June in Foxe A. 
& AL, (1583) II. 1346/2 They .. shoulde so soone .. aduise to 
enuey such matter of alteration. 

+3. To carry or draw mentally by influence or 
allurement ; to entice, inveigle. Ods. 

1649 Evetvn Liberty & Servit. iii. Misc. Writ. (1805) 13 
She .. being altogether inveighed by inclination .. towards 
the person where she hath placed her affections. 
G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. 97 Vhey endeavour to obtain 
the favour of the Cardinals they serve, by inveighing him to 
dishonesty. a@ 1680 Butter Nem. (1759! I]. 443 He is a 
Spirit, that inveighs away a Man from himself. 

+4. To carry away (fo a place). Ods. rare. 

1878 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Lug. 1. ii. 137 The Lords 
and Commons.. represented that the age and infirmity of 
many of the prelates rendered it likely that otber large sums 
would be inveighed to Rome anon. 

IT. ‘Yo speak vehemently. 

5. intr. To give vent to violent denunciation, 
reproach, or censure; to rail loudly. Const. 
against (t at, of, on, upon’. The current sense. 

a. 1§29 More Dyalage 115 b/2 ‘Vhe author inueheth 
agaynst the most pestylent secie of these Lutheranys. 1540 
Morysine Vives’ /ntrod. Wysd. Vvij, ‘hou shalte im- 
moderately invee ageynst no inan. 1863 Win3eT Mkts. 
(1890) II. 28 Quhow vehementlie inweys the blissit Apostil 
Paul contrare certane men. 1567 Yriadl Treas. (1850) 6 
Sir, in this you seme against me to inuaye. 1§73 ‘wyne 
AEneid, xi. Argt., Drances and Turnus vpon auncient 
hatred inueigh one at the other. 1584 R. Scor Discov, 
Witcher. 1. v. (1886) 9 He would not have pretermitted to 
invaie against their presumption. 1619 H. Hutton Foddse's 
Auat, 27 Good is but good ; and no man can more say } ‘lo 
praise the bad makes satyrists invay. 1655 FuLter //ist. 
Camh, viii. § 16. 149, 1 can hardly inhold from inveighing 
on his memory. 1665 Perrys Diary 4 July, He much in- 
veighs upon my discoursing of Sir John Lawson's saying 
heretofore, that sixty sail would do as much as one hundred. 
1673 Marvete Ach. Transp. Il. 45 Yo invey against them 
and trample upon them. 1741 Mippeton Cicero I.ii.122 This 
was irregular and much inveighed against. 1828 D'Israeii 
Chas. /, 1. viii. 271 Williams inveighed against Laud as a 
Papist. 1882 FRouve in Fortu, Nev. CCXXIX. 742 The 
leadership passed to popular orators, who rose to power by 
inveighing against property. 

B. 153: R. Morice in Lett, Lit. Jen (Camden) 24 
Secretly he envehed against thair doctrine. @ 1540 Barnes 
Wks. (1573) 318/1, I haue taken vpon mee, not to enucy 
agaynst any person. 1§53 I. Witson Ahe?.(1567)62 b, I might 
enucigh thus, O shamefull deede. 1561 Daus tr. Ballinger 
on Apoc. Pref. (1573) 5 To enueygh against the Popish 
clergie. 1655 Futter Ch. //ist. 1v. i. § 15 Vhe Arch-Bishop 
of Canterbury enveigh'’d as bitterly of the Franchises in- 
fringed, of the Abby-Church of Westntinster. 

+6. trans. To attack or assail with words. rare. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals uw. i. 201 It may well stand 
in competition with any that enveighs it. : 

[lence Invei'ghing vd/. sb. and f/f/. a. (in sense 
5); Invei-gher, ouc who inveighs, a dcnouncer. 

1568 Sir F. Kwottys in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. IL, 245 
‘The Quene of Skottes .. fell into hyr ordinarye invaying 
agaynst nry Lord of Murraye. 1584 Hooker Descr. E.xcester 
(176s) 83 A sharp Inveigher against the one, and an earnest 
Maintainer of the other. 1634 Sik I. Hersert /rav. 79 
This inveizhing discourse ..prevailed with credulous youth- 
full ‘Temeriske. 1669 R. Montacu in Buccleuch MSS. 
(Hist. MSS Comm.) I. 421 The rest of the conversation 
passed with great inveighing on his side against the Dutch. 
1687 in Maed. Coll. & Fas. [1 (QO. H. S.) 229 note, A bitter 
inveigher of the Church of Rome. 

Inveigle (inv/g'l), v. Forms: a, 6 envegel, 
-vegle, (-veugle), 6-8 enveigle, (6 -veighle, 7 
-veygle), 7-8 enveagle. 8. 5 invegel, 6-7 
-vegle, 6-8 -veagle, (7 inveighle), 6- inveigle. 
{In 15-16th c. envegle (rarely enveugle), app. a 
corruption of an earlicr *avegle, aveugle, a. ¥. 
aveugler to blind, f. aveugle, OF. also avuegle :— 
late pop. L. adoculum, f. ab- away from, without 
+ ocul-us eye. The word appears to have been 
analysed as a-veg/e, and this by exchange of prc- 
fixes, made e7-veg/e, as in some other words: cf. 
enbratd = abraid, cnorn =aorn, adorn; cf. esp. L. 
exemplum, OF. essample, ME. *esaumple, asaum- 
fle, corruptly exsample. It is probable that some 
analogy suggested the prefix ex-, whence the Latin- 
ized 7z-. ‘The stem-vowel 2 is normal: cf. people 
=F. peuple, L. populus.] 

+1. tvaus. To blind in mind or judgement; to 
beguile, deceive, cajole. Ods. 

a. 1922 More De Quat. Nowiss. Wks. 79/1 Thus en- 
ueigleth he them that either be good, or but metely badde. 
3609 Hoitann Amin. Marcell, xxx. vi. 385 They.. en- 
veagle and deceive by their subtile orations the integritie 
of Iudges. 16:1 Frorio, Crecare, to blinde, to enueagle. 
a 1709 Atkyns Parl. § Pol. Tracts (1734) 390 Your rhetorical 
Flourishes in a Case of Innocent Blood, which contributed 
in an high Degree to enveagle the Jury, and bring that 
Noble Lord to the Scaffold. 

B. 1494 FaBVAN Chron. vii. 668 The sayd duke of Glouce- 
ter inuegelyd so the archbysshop of Caunterbury..that he 
went with hym to the quene. rs6s2 Latimer 37ef Serm. 
Lord's Prayer Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 357 He [the devil] 
intendeth to inveigle even very kings, and to make them 
negligent in their business and office. 1579 Lyty Zuphunes 
(Arb.) 87 So it is that loue hath as well inuegled me as 
others. 1594 Hooxer £ecé. Pol. 1. vii. § 7 The subtiltie of 
Satan inueagling vs, as it did Eue. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. 1. vii. 28 The Chymistes, overmagnifying their 
preparations, inveigle the curiosity of many. 
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INVEIL. 


2. To gain over or take captive by deceitful 
allurement; to entice, allure, seduce. 

a. cxsqgo tr. Pol, Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 75 The 
Pictes.. were more envegeled with the desier of fraye then 
inflamed with the ambition of imperie. 1549 Latimer 4th 
Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 128 Other there be that enuegle 
mennes daughters. .and go about to marrye them wythoute 
theyr [fathers ] consente. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 212 
She had no Baits or Allurements..to enveagle the minds of 
Corrupt and Sensual Men. 

8. 1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacra. xxix. 188 Let not the 
flattering face of worldlye wealthe inueigle and deceyue you. 
1589 GreeNk Menaphon (Arb.) 36 Vhinking with the sight 
of his flockes to inueigle her. 1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 291 
‘These birds .. take a great delight to inveagle others, and 
to steale away some pigeons from their owne flocks. 1634 
Mitton Comus 538 Yet have they many baits, and guiletul 
spells To inveigle and invite the unwarysense. 1663 BuTLER 
Tf. 1, ti. 588 As Indians with a Female Tame Elephant 
inveigle the Male. 1687 SHAOWELL Juvenal 49 She stood 
at the door to inveagle Passengers. 1766 Foroycr Sev. 
Jug. Wont. (1767) Liti.115 Poltrons. .inveigle the affections 
of virtuous wonien, 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxi, 1 don't 
want to inveigle you. 1860 Motrey Netherd. (1868) I. ii. 44 
An organised system of harlotry, by which the soldiers and 
politicians of France were inveigled. 

+b. To entrap, cnsnare, entangle. Ods. 

1651 1. Witson Lagike (1567) 80b, One maie easely be 
enueigled and brought to an inconuenience, before he be 
ware. 1647 SANOEKSON Ser. I]. 216 ‘Vo enveigle and en- 
tangle his necessitous neighbour ., till he have got a hank 
over his estate, 1707 SLOANE Famaica 1. 235 ‘Vhe branches 
are inveigled among one another, spreading themselves on 
every hand. /éid. Il. 196 ‘They [webs of a certain spider] 
are so strong as to give a man inveigled in tbem trouble 
for some time. 

c. With complemental extension; To draw (any 
one) by guild zxfo (to, from, etc.) action, conduct, 
a place, ete.; away, 72; + lo do something. 

1539 TAVERNER Gard. Wyse 1. 35a, He myght be .. in- 
uegled by the force & power of frendes to do any thing 
otherwyse, then the tenour of iustyce & honesty requyred. 
1564 GoLtpinG Justine (1570) 175 His sonne Comanus .. 
was inuegled ageinst the Massiliens, by one of his Lordes. 
1616 Sunru. & Markku. Connutry Farme 38 Neuer attempt- 
ing to inueagle or draw away any of their men servants or 
maids from them, 1643 Sir T. Brownr Keli. Ved. 1. § 7, 
I never... endeavoured to enveagle any mans belief unto 
nine. 1663 Wooo Life Mar. (O. H. S.) I. 471 Inveighling 
Dr. Thomas Jones..to be false to his trust. 1663 CowLry 
Cutter Colman St. 1, Ye shall no more .. inveigle into 
‘Taverns young Foremen of the Shop. 1682 H. More 
Annot. Glanvill’s Lux O. 105 A soul enveigled in vitious- 
ness. 1754 RicHaRoson Grandison (1781) 1. xxiii. 161 The 
chairmen. .were inveigled away todrink somewhere. 1768-74 
Tucker £4, Nat. (1834) 1. 1. xxvi. § 35. 573 Many of them 
are inveigled to enlist by drink, or by bounty money. 1774 
Pennanr Your Scot. in 1772. 139 To enveigle him from his 
father and friends. 1875 Jowett ?/ato(ed. 2: 1. 111 Socrates, 
who inveigles him into an admission that everything has 
but one opposite. 1876 GLaostonxe Gleun. (1879) IT. 281 
The Natives are inveigled on board to look at axes or 
tobacco. 

d. In good or neutral sensc : To beguile. 

«1720 Suerrietp (Dk. Buckhm.) Ji 4s. (1753) II. 219 My 
garden..has nothing in it to inveagle one’s thoughts. 

e. collog. To cajole one out of something. 

1849 E. E. Narizr £acurs. S. Africa 11. 107 He managed 
to ‘inveigle’ me out of sixpence and a roll of tobacco, 
before we parted. 

f. To torce (something) w/o a person by cajol- 
ery, etc. rave. 

1788 Map. D’Aras.av Diary 3 Jan., She had distiessed me 
.. by inveigling, rather than forcing upon me, a beautiful .. 
new year's gift. 

Hence Invei‘gled /f/. a. (in quot. in sense ‘ in- 
veigling’), Invei'gling vé/. sd. and fpv. a. 

1572 Forrest Theophilus 318 in Anglia VII, Bllynded by 
Sathans enveglynge. 1590 Martowe /dw. //, 1. ii. 266 
‘That sly inveigling Frenchman we'll exile. @ 1610 HEALEV 
Celes (1636) 153 ‘Vo passe by them speedily, and stop the 
earres unto their inveygled perswasions. 1672 MARVELL 
Reh. Trausp.t. 57 It looks all so like subterfuge and in- 
veagling. 1692 Drypen St. Euremont's Ess. 227 An inveg- 
ling, self-interessed Widow. 

Inveiglement (invig’lmént).  [f. prec. + 
-MENT.] The action, process, or means of in- 
veigling ; cajolery, allurement, enticement. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 238 There is no 
way better that I know to be freed from such inveiglements. 
1660 tr. Amyraldus’ Treat. conc. Relig. . i. 312 They are 
the inveglements to incontinence. 1768-74 ‘lucker Lé. 
Nat. (1834) LH. v. § 16.52 The fall of Troy is ascribed to 
the inveiglements of Paris and elopement of Helen. 1865 
Coruh, Mag. Nov. 533 He .. would try even not to think 
upon the female inveiglement in which he believed. 

Inveigler (invigla:). [f. as prec. + -Er1.] 
One who inveigles ; an enticer, seducer, cajoler. 

1849 Latimer’s 4th Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb) 128 mare. 
The inueglers of mens doughters arf[e] notyd. 1661 K. W. 
Conf. Charac., Courtier (1860) 20 The court niinions (those 
paramours of lust, and inveaghlers to debauchery). 1782 
Miss Burney Cecilia IV. 273 Thou thing of fair profes- 
sions! thou inveigler of esteem! 1883 Leisure Honr 615/1 
‘The portrait of an ‘inveigler’ [Thug]. 

+Invei‘l, v. Obs. Also 6-7 -vail, -vayl. [f. 
In-! or 24 VEIL v.: cf. ENVEIL.] trans. Tocover 
or shroud with or as with a veil; to enveil. 

1592 Damiet Delia xl, Think the same becomes thy fading 
best, Which then shall most inuaile, and shadow most. 
1613-16 W. Browne Srit. Past.1. ¥, Invailed with a sable 
weed she sate. 1625 Jackson Creed v.|. § 4 [¢r. Seneca] 
‘by heart is not invailed; thou art free from avarice. 
@ 1763 7 SuHENsTONE in Dodsley Descr. Leasowes P 41 And 
while the sight inveils a part Let fancy paint the rest. 
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INVEIN. 


Invei'n, v. zare. Also 6 envayn. [f. IN-? 
(Ex-1) + Vein v.]  ¢rans. To streak or diversify 
with or as with veins, 

@1529 SKELTON ‘ Anoledge, aguayntance’ 17 Saphyre of 
sadnes, enuayned with indy blew. 1826 New MWouthly Mag. 
XVI. 404 Carpets wove Of purple grain with gold inveined. 

Inve 1 lop e, obs. forms of ENVELoP z. 

Invendible inve'ndib’l), a. rare. [1x-3.] 
Not vendible; unsaleablc. Hencc Inve:ndibi - 
lity, Inve‘ndibleness, unsaleableness. 

1706 Puitiirs, /avendible,..unsaleable. 1727 Daitry vol. 
Ll, Inzvendibieness, unsaleableness. ?17.. Brome ‘To Rdr. 
(R.), The author inay be laughed at, and the stationer 
beggared by the book’s invendibility. 1789 JEFFERSON 
Writ. (2859 11. 566 It had already begun to render our oils 
invendible in the ports of France. 

+Inve‘nemated, ffl. a. Obs. rare—'. [For 
*rnvenenaled, {.L. tu- (IN-*) + venénion poison, 
veninatus poisoned: after zuveneme, ENVENOM.] 
érans. To envenom. 

1716 M. Davies Atheu. Brit. 11. To Rdr. 40 Enemies of 
the inost invenemated Viperin or rather Draconick kind. 

Inveneme, -im, -om(e, -omous, obs. ff. Ex- 
VENOM, -OMOUS. 

c1440 Promp. Pare. 263/1 Invenymyn, veueno, a1§33 
Lo. Bersers Gold. Bk. AL. Aurel. Let. ix. (1559) Fe viiy b, 
‘Yake heede. .that our loue be not inuenimed with vnkindnes. 


Invenient (invinicnt), @. vere. [ad. L. rn 
ventent-em, pr. pple. of zuvenirve to come upon.) 
Coming on, oncoming. 

1854 Dosett Budder xxvii. 187 Bound and prone, expati- 
ate with nice art To the invenient honor. 

Invent (invent), 7. [f. L. zuvent-, ppl. stem 
of zuvenire to come upon, discover, find ont, de- 
vise, contrive, f. zv- (IN-2) + venire tocome. Cf. 
F. inventer (1539 in lk. Estienne).] 

+1. ¢rans. To come upon, find; to find out, dis- 
cover. (QObds. exc. in reference to the /uvendion of 
the Cross: see INVENTION 1 b.) 

(Often implying ‘to find out or discover by search or 
endeavour ', and so passing into the later senses.) 

01478 Sones \ Carols (Percy Soc.) 64 Syns that Lve was 
procreat owt of Adams syde, Cowd not such newels in this 
lond be inventyd. 1541 R. Coplanp Galyen's Terapent. 
2 Cj, They shuld inuent and knowe that there be two fyrste 
dyfierences of the functions and actions of medycyne. 1546 
Lanctey Pel. Verg. De sient, 1. xii. 68 Gold. Caine as 
Plinie affyrmeth, found it inthe mount Pangeus, in Thrace ; 
or as some thynke, it was Thoas and Eaclis that inuented it 
in Panchaia. a 1548 Hatt Chron., sien. 1711 34b, Beciuse 
none of their Masters were invented culpable of thys naughtye 
acte, the kynge .. restored them to their libertic. 1590 
Spenser F, Q. ut. v. 10 Florimell .. vowed never to returne 
againe Till him alive or dead she didinvent. 1668 Cutrerrer 
& Core Barthel, Auat., At the beginning of the Colon, a 
Valve is placed .. invented by Baubinus. 1737 J. Keitt 
Anim. Occon. Pref. (1738 11 Inventing many Propositions 
concerning the Motion of the Blood. 1887 ATurLsTAN 
Ritry Aifhos v. 71 note, According to the popular belief 
amongst the Greeks it was in a bed of this tender herb 
(sweet basil] that Our Lord’s Cross was invented. 

2. To find out or produce by mental activity. 
ta. To devise, contrive; to plan, plot. Ods. 

1839 Lisle Papers 9 Aug. V. 26 (MS.) He will invent all 
means he can to bestayed here. 1596 Datryarce tr. Leslie's 
Itist. Scot. v. 288 Throw counsell of his wyf he inuented 
the kings slauchtre. 1641 J. Jackson /rue Evang. 1. 1. 
199 A plot .. invented, one would imagine, not by men, but 
by Cacodwmons. 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 77 ? 14 
For laboured impiety, what apology can be invented? 1821 
Keats Lamia 315 And there had led Days happy as the 
gold coin could invent Without the aid of love. 

+ b. To compose as a work of imagination or 
literary art; totrcatin the way of literary or artistic 
composition. Oés. or merged in c or 3. 

1576 Freminc Pavnofpl, Epist. 323 note, Your braine or 
your wit, and your pen, the one to invent and devise: the 
other to write. 1609 SHaks. 4. 1% Z. 1V. iii. 29, | say she 
neuer did inuent this letter, This is a mans inuention, and 
his hand. a 1683 Otonam rt Poetry Wks. (1686) 20 Vake 
a known Subject and invent it well. 1697 Drynes 2neid 
Ded. (R.), A poet ts a maker, as the word signifies: and he 
who cannot make, that is, invent, hath his name for nothing. 

e. To devise something false or fictitious ; to 
fabricate, feign, ‘make up’. 

1535 CoveRDALE Susanna 43, 1 neuer dyd eny soch 
thinges, as these men hane maliciously inuented agaynst me. 
«1548 Hatt Chron, Edw. /'° 237b, He invented a cause of 
his commyng, .. to pertracte the tyme, till his men [etc]. 
1676 tr. Guid/atiere's Voy. Athens 74 (She) confessed that 
she had iuvented the news. 1791 Mrs. Rapciirre Row, 
Forest x, She directed Peter to invent some excuse for his 
absence. 1849 Macautay /ist. Eng, vi. 11. 138 The calum- 
nies which .. he had invented to blacken the fame of Anne 
Hyde. 1871 Freeman Novi. Cong. 1V. xviii. 137 His real 
history is well-nigh as marvellous as anything that legend 
could invent. f 

3. To find out in the way of original contrivance ; 
to create, produce, or construct by original thought 
or ingenuity; to devise first, originate (a new method 
of action, kind of instrument, etc.). The chief cur- 


rent sense. 

1538 Starkey England 1. i. 12 We schal see infynyte 
strange artys and craftys inuentyd by mannys wyt. 1546 
LancLey Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. x. 78 b, Dzdatus..firste 
inuented the art of Carpentrie with these instrumentes 
folowyng, the Sawe, Chippe axe, and Plumline. 1568 
Grarton Chron. 1. 54 Esdras .. invented the same Hebrew 
Charectes which are used at this day. 1601 R. JoHNson 
Kingda. & Commiv. (1603) 27 They invented the arte of 
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rinting. 1665 R. Hooxe Aficrogr. Pref. bij b, There may 

e yet invented several other helps forthe eye. 1783 Brain 
Rhet. 1.x. 195 Galileo invented the telescope. 1882 Palopy 
Eng, Journalism xiii. 94 Vhe Morning Chromcle had the 
credit .. of inventing the leading article. 1883 Hvxtey in 
Academy 24 Nov., Lonly said | invented the word ‘agnostic’. 

+4. To originate, introduce, or bring into use 
formally or by authority; to found, establish, in- 
stitute, appoint. Ods. 

1546 Lanctey Jol. Verg. De Livent. vu. iv. 139 Dominicke 
-. inuented a newe fraternite named Dominicans, black 
Friers, or Friers preachers. 1577 NoxtHsxooxe Dicing 
(1843) 44 Festiual dais in old time were inuented for re- 
creation. 1633 Pusacuas Pilerunage (1614) 589 Who first 
invented the order of the Mamalukes. 1665 MANLEY Grotius’ 
Low C. Warres 926 Vhat all ‘Vaxes invented during the 
War should be abolished. 1692 Dryven St. Enremont's Ess. 
6 ‘The first Tarquin to give more Dignity to the Senate 
.. invented Ornaments, and gave marks of Distinction. 

+5. With suf. (in senses 2-4); To plan, plot, 
devise, contrive, find out how (/o do something). 

21548 Haut Chron., Edw. 1V 238 When as kyng Edward 
sought, invented and studied dayly and howerly to bryng 
hym selfe to quietnesse. 1663 Suute Archit, jb, Vhe 
‘Tuscanes . inuented to buylde stronglye after the inaner 
aforsayde. 166063 Prerys Viary 8 Feb., ir they do invent to 
bring their masters in so much a week by their industry or 
theft. 1661 Fertnam Lusoria, etc. (16;6) 64 What Pliny 
said of him that first invented to saw stones. 1749 BuTLer 
Sern, Govt. Tongue Wks. 1874 11. 41 Vhey will invent to 
engage your attention. 

t+tInvent, 54. Obs. [ad. L. ruvent-um, sb. use 
of neut. of zaventus, pa.pple of tnvenire: sec pree.] 

1. Something invented; a device, contrivance : 

INVENTION 6, 9. 

1555 App. Parker 2's. cvi. 308 But they more oft rebeld: 
With theyr inuentes and so for sinne they were hut iustly 
feld. 1623 Liste BUfric on O. & N. Test. Vo Rdr. 4 Many 
notabje inuents, and works of old time, haue perished. 

2. Inventive faculty: = INVENTION 4, 

«1605 MontcomeRte Sow. axix, Thy llomers style, thy 
Petrarks high invent, Sall vanquish death, and live eternally. 

+Inve'nt, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. inveni-us, pa. 
pple. of zavenire to INvENT.] Found out, dis- 
covered, INVENTED. | Const. as fa. fp/e.) 

@ 1500 Colkelbie Sow 680 The king . a cornar of a cuntre 
seuerall, Nocht than invent, inhabil as it lay, Gaif him be 
seile heretable for ay. a1zgz0 Barclay Jugurth (Pynson, 
ed. 2! 49b, For at that tyme ., they were nat yet inuent. 

Inventable: sec INVENTIBLE. 

+I‘nventar, -aire. Chicfly Sc. Obs. [a. 
OF, inveniatre (1344 in Godef., ad. late L. ea- 
ventivtum, lit. a list of what is found, f. svenire, 
invent: to find: sec Invent.) =INveENToRY 5d, 

1435 £. £. Wills 1882) 103 The seyd godes in the Inuen- 
tare. 1616 W. Haic in J. Russell //aigs vit (1881) 160 That 
trunk was packed according to the inventaire. 1633 Sc. 
Acts Chas. [(1870' V. 13/2 The pairties vpgivers of the 
saids inventars. 1640-3 Atrkcudébr. War-Comm, Alin. Bh. 
(1855 45 Ane rentalt of the dewties of the lands thairin con- 
tained, with ane inventar. 

licence + Inventar (-ir, -ure) v., to inventory. 

1663 Javentory Ld. J. Gordon's Furnit., Vhe insight of the 
place of Greenlaw is inventired beffoir the persones following. 
1756 Mrs. Catperwoop frn/. 292 They have first been 
shown, and inventured and valued at the custom-house here. 

Inventar, obs. Sc. form of INVENTOR. 

Inventarize, obs. var. INVENTORIZE v. 

+Inventary, -arie, s/. Ods. [Variant f. 
InveNTonY, after L.zxveniarium.] = INVENTORY 56. 

@ 1829 SKELTON /mage Ipocr. u. Wks. 1843 11. 427/2 Of 
inventaries { printed inventataries}, Of testamentaries, And 
of mortuaries. 1568 Grarton Chron. I}. 10 Afier an Inven- 
tary taken thereof, caused the same to be brought into his 
treasurie. 1641 /ermes de la Ley 190, An Inventary is a 
catalogue or recitall in writing of all the goods and chattels 
of one that is dead, with the valuation of them by foure 
credible persons, which every Executor and Adminstrator 
ought to exhibite to the Ordinary at the time appointed 
him. 1703 [see next}. 1763 WHEELOCK Servo. 30 June (1767) 
23 If | omit any thing in their inventary. 

+b. loosely. A plan or specification, Ods. 

1608 WitLet Hexapla E.xved. 850 In publike buildings .. 
the workmen haue a certaine inuentarie or plot giuen them, 
which they follow in their worke. 

+I-nventary, v. Obs. =INVENTORY v. 

1590 SWINBURNE /¢sfaments 220 First of all the moueable 
goodes were inuentaried aud praised, as houshold stuffe, 
corne, and cattell, &c. then the immioueable. as leases of 
groundes or tenements. 1703 Providence (U.S.) Ree. 1894) 
V. 144 All those Moveable goods the which are inventaried 
in the inventarey of my late husband his Estate. 

+Inve'ntative, ¢. Oés. rare. [f. INVENT v. 
+-ATIVE.] = INVENTIVE. 

1541 Act 33 //en. VI//,0c. 9 § 1 Many subtill inuentatiue 
and crafte persons. : 

Invented ‘inve'ntéd), Af/. a. [f. Invent v. + 
-ED1.] Discovered, found out (ods.); devised, 
contrived ; made up, fabricated, feigned. 

1541 R. Copranp Galyen's Terupent. 2 E iv, To the good 
and ryght vsage of inuented thynges. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. 1. 5 New inuented formes of worshipping 
God. 1667 Mittos P. Z. uu. 70 Mixed with Tartarean 
Sulphur, and strange fire, His own invented Tormnents. 1726 
Law Serious C. xv. (1729) 267 Those antick and invented 
motions which make fine dancing. 1828 Wuatety Ahctoric 
in Encyci, Metrop. 1. 233"1 Aristotle, in his Rhetoric, has 
divided Examples into Read and /avented. 

Inventer: see INVENTOR. 

Inventfal, ¢. rare. [f. INVENT v. (or 5d.) + 
-FUL.] Full of invention ; showing inventiveness. 


INVENTION. 


1797 i. Girrorn Rew. in Resid. France (T.), The genius 
of the French government appears powerful only in destruc- 
tion, and inventful [ed, 2 1. Pref. 29 inventive] only in op- 
pression, 1856 Ruskin S/od. Pat. 11h. ww. x. § 21 We 
have enough, and to spure, of noble inventful pictures. 

Inventibility, -ability. vee. [f. nest: 
sec -ITY.] a. Capability of being invented. +b. 
(In quot.) Capacity of inventing, inventivencss. 

166z J. Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem, Wht, Theos. Lett. 15 
In the Power of the Divine Vision, Inventibility, and Per- 
ceptibility. 

Inve‘ntible, -able, ¢. rare. [f. INVENT v.+ 
-IBLE, -ABLE. ‘The form in -7é/e is on L. analogy from 
gnveni-, ppl. stem of iuvenire.) Capable of being 
invented. 

1641 lop. J. Dicny Sp. Tricum. Parl. 13 ‘Vhere can be no 
cAuse colourably inventable, wherunto to attribute them, 
1650 A. B. Watat. J'oleeno 7 Which our party did assay by 
all inventible means to bring him to. 1655 Mroq. WokCESTER 
Cent, Inv. xvii. (Y), When first 1 gave my thoughts to 
inake guns shoot often, I thought there had Lecn but one 
only caquisite way inventible. 1892 Chicago Advance 
14 Jan., If only there were invented, or inventible, some 
sort of ‘ Keeley-cure’. 

Ilence Inventibleness (Craig, 1547). 

Invention (invenfan). [a. OF. snvencion, en- 
veniton (1270-97 in Godef. Compl. , ad. L. taven- 
776n-em un. of action from znvenire: sce INVENT v.] 

I. The action, faculty, or manner of inventing. 

1. The action of coming upon or finding; the 
action of finding out; discovery ‘ whcther accidental, 
or the result of search and effort . Ods. or arch. 

1350 St. Stephen 212 in Florstm. Altened. Leg. (1881) 30 
Saynt Steuyn inuencioun: Pat es pe finding of his body. 
1526 /’ilger. I'erf. (W. de W. 1531) 258 In the inuencyon of 
the body of saynt Stephan. 1538 STARKEY /:ngland 1. iv. 
116 For no study nor desyre of victory, but only for the in- 
ventyon of the truth and equyte. 1§94 Hooker Keed, Jel. 
1. i. § 3 Vhat judicial method whicli serveth best for the 
invention of truth. 1665-6 /’/r/. 7'rans. 1. 14, I have .. 
reason to believe, that the Invention of Longitudes will 
come to its perfection. 1691 Kay Creation u, 11692) 45 Na- 
ture hath provided .. fuur .. Channels to convey it into the 
Mouth, which are of late invention, and called by Ana- 
tomisis, DuetusSalizvales, 1728 Nuwton Chroual. Amended 
i. 166 The invention and use of the four metals in Greece. 
1850 Neace Jed. J/ymms 1867) 104 But that thirst Vhou 
wouldst express For lost man’s invention. 1867 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. 1877) 1. v. 440 note, His tomb must have been 
removed on the Invention of Arthur in the time of Henry 
the Second. 

b. /uvention of the Cross: the reputed finding 
of the Cross by Ilelena, mothcr of the Emperor 
Constantine, in a. D. 326 (sce Cross sh, 2); hence, 
the cburch festival obscrved on the 3rd of May in 
commemoration of this. 

1481 /'aston Lett. 1. 211 The Sonday neat after the Fest 
of the Invencion of the Cros, the ix. day of May. 1587 
Ho ixsHep Scot. Chron. 1805) 11. 65 On the Holy Reod- 
day, called the invention of the Cross. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India & I. 281 On the same day they coinmemorate St. 
Helen's Invention of the Cross at Jerusalem. 1709 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4539/1 Yesterday being the Feast of the Invention 
of the Holy Cross, the Emperor, the two Enipresses .. per- 
formed their Devotions in the Church of the Jesuits. 1897 
J.T. ‘Yomutnsos Prayer Book, Art. & Lom... 14 The /n- 
vention of the Cross..*has uot been disproved ’,—a faint 
praise, which might Le applied to many other doubtful 
‘inventions’. : 

+¢. Finding out, solution (of a problem). Oés. 

1484 Caxton Fables of AVfonce (1889) 3 A subtyle Inuen- 
cion of a sentence gyuen upon a derke and obscure cause. 
1573 Dicces Pantom.1v. xxiv. Ee iija, Rules for the inuen- 
tion of his capacitie superficiall and Solide. 1621 Burtos 
Anat. Met. m. iv. 1. ii. (1651) 667 Pythagoras offered an 
hundred Oxen for the invention of a Geometrical Probleme. 


da. Ahei. The finding ont or selection of topics 


to be treatcd, or arguments to be used. 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. vin. (Percy Soc.) 29 The fyrste 
of them is called Invencion, Whiche surdeth of the most 
noble werke Of v. inward wittes. 1532 Etvot Goz. 1. xiv, 
Whiche is the fyrste parte of Rhetorike, named Inuention. 
1659 O. WaLKkER Oratory 1 The Parts of Oratory are Inven- 
tion, taking care for the Matter; and Elocution, for the 
Words and Style. 172g Watts Logic ul. il. §7 By some 
logical Writers this Business of Topics, and Invention is 
treated of in such a manner with mathematical Figures and 
Diagrams, filled with the barbarous technical Words, Naf- 
cas, Nipcis, Ropcos, Nosrop, etc. a 1886 J. Ker Lect, Hist. 
Preach. xiv. (1888) 251 His sermons are remarkable for the 
skill displayed in what the French call ‘invention’ or the 
raising of topics. a a 

2. ‘The action of devising, contriving, or making 
up; contrivance, fabrication. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2 These thynges, whiche 
be not of myne inuencion, but with great labour gathered. 
1551 P’crss Mary in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1]. 163 To use 
alteracyons of theyr owne Invencyon. 1695 Woopwarp 
Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 92 Carrying rather an appearance 
of Figment and Invention .. than of ‘Truth and Reality. 
1704 Swirt 7. Tub Ded., This proceeding is not of my own 
invention, 1722 De Foe Plague (1754) 1 Printed News- 
Papers .. to spread Rumours and Reports of Things; and 
to improve them by the Invention of Men. /od. Who is 
credited with the invention of this fable? 

8. The original contrivance or production of a 
new method or means of doing something, of an 
art, kind of instrament, etc. previously unknown 
(see INVENT v. 3); origination, introduction. 

1533 Exyot Gov. 1. xxvi, They that write of the firste in- 


uentions of thinges, haue good cause to suppose Lucifer . 
to be the first inuentour of dise playinge. 1604 Jas. | Cous- 
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terbl. (Arb.) 99 Tbe first inuention of Tobacco taking. 1652 
Hosses Leviath. 1. iv. 12 The Invention of Printing..com- 
pared with the invention of Letters. 178: Gipson Decl. & 
F. xxxvili. (1869) 11. 429 The military art has been changed 
by the invention of gunpowder. 1857 Bucktir Cruiliz. I. 
xiv. 820 All half civilized nations have made many great in- 
ventions, but no great discoveries. 1873 Hamerton /ufed/, 
Life vu. iv. (1876) 247 The extreme rarity of inventions due 
to women. , ~ 

b. In art and literary composition: The devising 
of a subject, idea, or method of treatment, by exer- 
cise of the intellect or imagination; ‘the choice 
and production of such objects as are proper to 
center into the composition of a work of art’ (Gwilt 
Archit, Gloss.). 

1638 F, Junius Paint. of Ancients 234 The Painter being 
loath to spoyle the naturall beautie.. with an Artificiall 
bridge, fetcheth a sudden Invention out of .. Palme-trees. 
1666 DrvDEN Pref. Ann. Mirab. Wks. (Globe) 40 The first 
happiness of the poet’s imagination is properly invention, or 
finding of the thought. 1769 Sir J. Revnotps Disc. ii. 
(1876) 317 Invention..is little more tban a new combination 
of those images which have been previously gathered and 
deposited inthe memory. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paiut. 1. u. 
vi. iii. § 23 All so-called invention is in landscape nothing 
more than appropriate recollection. 

4. The faculty of inventing or devising ; power 
of mental creation or construction ; inventiveness. 

¢ 1480 Henryson est. Cres. 67,1 wait nocht gif this nar- 
ratioun Be authoreist, or fenyeit of the new Ke sum poeit, 
throw his inventioun. 1576 Freminc /’anop/. ean Ep. 
Aij, I commende your wit and invention. 1638 fF. Junius 
Paint. of Ancients 226 Wee must rather give our Invention 
the full raines. 1793 SMEATON /dystone L. § 100 He was not 
a man of much invention. 1838 Prescott Ferd. & £s.' 1846) 
1. iii. 156 His invention was ever busy in devising intrigues. 

+5. The manner in which a thing is devised or 
constricted; invented style, fashion, design. Oés. 

1513 Brapsuaw St, HVerburge 1. 1787 Your garmentes .. 
Euery yere made after a newe inuencyon, 1711 ADDISON 
Sfect. No. 115 » 6 Guns of several Sizes and Inventions. 
1715 Leon Palladio's Archit. (1742) 1.59 Vhe Chambers.. 
are .. painted in grotesque of a very fine Invention. 

II. The thing invented. 

6. Something devised; a method of action, etc. 
contrived by the mind; a device, contrivance, de- 
sign, plan, scheme. (Now merged in 8 and 9.) 

1513 More in Grafton Chrox, (1568) I1.786 The weight of 
all that invention rested in thys. 1516 Life St, Bridvet in 
aMyrr, our Ladye (1873) Introd. 53 ‘Yhere was a knyght that 
alway studyed to fynde newe inuencyons amonge the 

eople. 1593 SHaKs. 3 //en. VZ, Iv. i. 35 What, if both 

ewis and Warwick be appeas’d, I3y such inuention as I can 
deuise? 1602 Warner adh, Eng. xin. Ixxvii. (1612) 318 To 
worship meare Inuentions, yea inferior Things of nought. 
1611 Bipre “ccd, vii. 29 God hath made man vpright: but 
they haue sought out many inuentions. 1665 Boyce Occas. 
Refl., Disc. Occas. Medit. 1v. ii, ‘True Preachers .. mingle 
not their own Inventions, or humane Traditions, with that 
pure and sincere Light of Revelation. 1819 Byron Funan 
11, cxxiii, ‘Those soft attentions, Which are (as I inust own) 
of female growth, And have ten thousand delicate inventions. 


tb. A discovery. Ods. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 36 Another of stone, in 
both which they writ their inventions of Astronomy. 1666 
J. Ssutu Old Age Yo Rdr. A vijb, The Circular Motion of 
the Bloud; the best and most useful Invention of this 
Latter Age. . 

+ 7. A work or writing as produced by exercise 
of the mind or imagination; a literary composi- 
tion. Obs. 

1484 Caxton Fables of ALsop 3 She gaf to hym the yefte 
of speche for to speke dyuerse fables and Inuencions. 1593 
Nasne 4 Lett, Confnt. 32 In al other any inuentions thou 
(Aristophanes] interfusest delight with reprehension. 1601 
Suaks. Tzwe/. N. v. i. 341 Or say, tis not your seale, not 
your inuention. 

8. A fictitious statement or story; a fabrication, 
fiction, figment. 

tg00-20 Dunsar Poems ix. 125 In fowll disceptionis, in 
als inventionis breiding. 1601 Suaks. Ad's Wel m1. vi. 105 
None in the world, but returne with an innention, and clap 
vpon you two or three probable lies. 1698 FrveR Ace. £. 
india & P. 233 It may more probably be an Invention to 
fright Passengers. 1748 F. Smitu Voy. Dése. I. 179 The 
Story which they had related..was all meer Invention. 1898 
W. M. Ramsay Vas Christ born iu Bethlehem? v.102 The 
extreme school of critics reject the tale as an invention. 

9. Something devised or produccd by original 
contrivance; a method or means of doing some- 
thing, an instrument, an art, etc. originated by the 
ingenuity of some person, and previously unknown ; 
an original contrivance or device. 

1546 Lanccey Pol. Verg. De [uvent. ul. v. 70 b, Tyle and 
slate to couer houses were the inuencion of Sinyra. 1585 
T. Wasnincton tr. NWicholay's Voy. 1. xix. 21b, Gabions .. 
in forme of Baskets .. a very commodious invention, for the 
shot ..can doe no hurt nor dammage. 1644 Evetyn Diary 
2 May, We entered by the draw-bridge, which has an in- 
vention to let one fall, if not premonished. 178 W. Blane 
Ess. Hunt. (1788) 7 Barometer .. this instrument, though a 
fine invention, is still imperfectly understood. 1821 J. Q. 
Apams in C. Davies Afetr. Syst. 11, (1871) 215 The French 
system .. is in design the greatest invention of human in- 
genuity since that of printing. 1856 Emerson Lug. Traits, 
Race Wks. (Bohn) it 20 The Englisb.. have made or 
applied the principal inventions. 

+10. Something formally or authoritatively in- 
troduced or established ; an institution. Ods. 

1639 GENTILis Serxwita’s [nguis. (1676) 844 The Cardinal 
yielding to necessity went away, and tbe new inventions 
were revoked. 1672 Temece Ess., Govt. (R.), Being forced 
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to supply the want of autbority by wise inventions, orders, 
and institutions. 

11. Afus. A short piecc of music in which a single 
idea is worked out in a simple manner. 

1880 Grove Dict. Afns., /uvention, a term used by J. S. 
Bach, and probably by bim only, for small pianoforte pieces 
—13 in 2 parts and 15 in 3 parts—each developing a single 
idea, and in some measure answering to the Impromptu of 
a later day. 

IIT. +12. Coming in, arrival. Obs. rare. 

1612 Drayton FPo/y-o/b, i, 3 And whilst green Thetis 

Nymphes .. Sing our Invention safe unto ber long-wisht 


ay. 

Inventional (invenfanal), a. vare—°.  [f. prec. 
+-AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of in- 
vention, In recent Dicts. 

tInventioner. Obs. rare—'. [f. as prec. + 
-ERL] One who produces an invention; an in- 
ventor. 

1612 S. Sturtevant Afetallica (1854) 7 The inuentioner 
by his study, industrie and practise, hath already brought 
to passe and published diuerse proiects, and new deuises. 


Inve-ntionless, ¢. rare. [fas prec. + -LESs.] 
Devoid of invention. 

1887 E. Gurney JVertiue: Quid 11. 77 Musical material, 
even in its most inventionless combinations, may have more 
emotional quality than marble. 

+Inve'ntious, ¢. Ods. [f. Invention, as if 
on a L, type *2zverdidses : see -ovS.] Having or 
showing a power of invention; inventive. 

1591 F. Sparry tr. Cattan's Geomancie 107 The man is 
wise and inuentious, and especially about warres. 1599 B. 
Jexses Cynthia's Rev, u. ti, Thou art a fine inventious 

ogue. 1609 Heywoop Sit. Troy 1. xiv, Persuaded such 
a high inuentious straine Could not proceed from any 
Mortals braine. 1656 W. D. tr. Comentus’ Gate Lat. Unt. 
§ 277.75 Hee that easily apprehendeth a thing [is] ingeni- 
ous; hee that deviseth, inventious. 

Inventive (inve'ntiv), a. [a. OF. zxzventif, 
-?ve (15th c.in Godef. Compl.’ = It. znventivo ; ad. 
L. type *zventiv-ns, f. invent-, ppl. stem of ¢7- 
venire to INVENT: see -IVE.] 

1, Having the faculty of invention; apt or quick 
to invent; original in contriving or devising. 

¢ 1450 Lypc. Secrees 144 Alle othir Reemys in philosophye 
It doth excelle and of hih Reson Is moost inventyff. ?¢1470 
G. Asusy Active Policy 12 A personne, lerned and Inuentif. 
@1g68 AscHaM Scholent, 1. (Arb.) 115 Those that haue ye 
inuentiuest heades. 1662 Evetyn Chascogr. 34 Never hit 
upon among the Greeks and inventive Romans. 1765 Burke 
Hints Drama Wks. 1842 \1. 500 By the inventive genius, 
I mean the creator of agreeable facts and incidents. 1879 
H. Georce Progr. & Pov. x. iii. (1881) 473 No slaveholding 
people were ever an inventive people. 

Const. of. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Mor. 252 He was passing 
ingenious and inventive of matter. 1834 Ht. MaktTINEAU 
Denterara iv. 46 Not a slave on the plantation was so in- 
ventive of excuses. 1869 dam Suzith’s WV. N.1.1. vi. 50 
uote, This labour. .is inventive of mechanical expedients. 

2. Characterized by invention; produced by 
or showing original contrivance. 

1601 Hottann Pliny 11. 535 A notable picture..the deuise 
whereof was passing full of wit, and verie inuentiue. 1816 
Scott Off Mfort. xxxv, Treated with every circumstance of 
inventive mockery and insult. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
IIL. av. iii, § 2t The last characteristic of great art is that 
it must be inventive, that is, be produced by the imagina- 
tion. 

+ 3. Inventcd, made up, fictitious. Ods. 

1612 WARNER (¢if/e) Albion’s England ; a continued historie 
of the same Kingdome..not barren in varietie of inventive 
and historical! intermixtures. 1673 [R. Letcu] 7ans/. 
Reh, 42 The absurdity of his inventive Divinity, 

Inventively (inve'ntivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.) In an inventive manner; in a way char- 
acterized by invention. 

1847 in Craic. 1868 Ruskin Time § Tide vi, The Japanese 
masks..were inventively frightful, like fearful dreams. 1898 
Link Mar. 4/3 Those..who are inventively minded. 

Inventiveness (inventivnés). [f. as prec, + 
-NESS.] The quality of being inventive; power or 
faculty of invention; aptitude in inventing. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. iu. vii. 441 Inventiveness. 1727 
Batcey vol. II, /yventiveuess, Aptness to invent. 1819 FosTER 
f'op. Lguor. (1834) 114 An incessant multifarious inventive- 
ness in making almost every sort of information offer itself 
in..attractive forms. 1882 H. Spencer in Standard 31 Oct. 
5/7 The inventiveness which, stimulated by the need for 
economising labour, has been so wisely fostered among us. 

Inventor (inve'ntaz). Also 6 -our, (-ure), Sc. 
sar, 6-9 -er. [a. L. ‘xventor, agent-n. from 7- 
venire to come upon, INVENT, Cf. F. ¢vvendeur 
(1454 in Hatz.-Darm.).] One who invents. 

+1. One who finds out, a discoverer (whether by 
chance, or by investigation and effort). Cds. 

1509 Barccay Sif of Folys 7 b (8 a), Esculapius which was 
fyrst Inuentour of Phesyke. 1541 R. Coptanp Galyen's 
Terapeut, 2 F iijb, To shewe that Hippocrates hath ben in- 
uentour .. of all other thynges that is for to be knowen to 
hym that ought to hele an vicere well. 1546 LancLev Pod. 

‘erg. de Invent, 1, xvii, The inuentours of Herbes medicin- 
able. 1570 Birtincstey £uclid 1. xv. 24 Thales Mileseus.. 
was the first inuenter of this Proposition. 1684 Ray Cor7. 
(1848) 139, F am not sure that Mr. Newton was the first 
inventor of that plant. 1726 Freinp Ast, Afed. II. 315 
Dr. Willis, the first inventor of the nervous system, 

2. One who devises or contrives; a contriver, de- 
signer ; now, usually, One who devises something 
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fictitious or false, a fabricator. 
a founder, institutor .ods.). 

31513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 807 Although 
king Richarde harde often of these. .inalicious saiyngs.. he 
durst not wyth strong hande be on the first inventors re- 
venged. 1552 Hutoer, Inuentour of false accusations, and 
tales, sycophanta. 1557 N.'T. (Genev.) Rout. i. 30 Inuen- 
ters of euyl thynges, disobedient to father and mother. 1570 
BucHanan Admonit. Wks. (1892) 24 Counsalours of tra- 
touris, inuentaris of tressoun. 1594 T. B. La Printaud. Fr. 
Acad, 1. 353 Some say that the Lydians were the first in- 
venters of games. 1613 Purcnas Pi/evimage {1614) 586 
Heere also lived the first Heremites (the first ..of which was 
Antony, an Egyptian, inventor of this order). 1685 Sti- 
LINGEL. Orig. Brit. i, 8 These Inventers of History have still 
given out, that they met with some Elder Writers, out of 
whom they have pretended to derive their Reports. 1882 
Spurceon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 23 When we suffer from a 
libel it is better to pray about it than... even to demand an 
apology from the inventor. 

3. One who devises or produces something new 
(as an instrument, an art, etc.) by original contri- 
vance; the originator of a previously unknown 
method or mcans of doing something ; ‘the first 
finder-out’. (The prevailing scnse. ) 

t5ss Even Decades To Rdr. (Arb. 49), Of the mazes cauled 
Labyrintbi, or of horryble great Images cauled Colossi .. 
and..other portentous inuentions, the which... brynge rather 
a fame to theyr inuentoures, then trewe glorye. 1570 DEE 
Math. Pref. 34 Acertaine Instrument: whicb bythe Inuenter 
and Artificer. .wassolde. 1623-4 Act 21 Fas./,c. 3 § 6[ Statute 
of Monopolies) Lettres Patente. .to the true and first Inventor 
and Inventors of such Manufactures. 1738 Warsurton Div. 
Legat.1, Ded. 6 Applauses due to the Inventers of the Arts 
of Life. 1798 Ferriar ///ustr. Sterne ii. 26 Its author is no 
more thought of than the inventor of the compass. 1827 
Hare Guesses Ser. 1.'1847) 34 Xerxes promist a great reward 
to the invente¥ of a new pleasure. @ 1859 Macautay //ist. 
Eng. xxiii. V. 37 He was the inventor of Exchequer Bills; 
and they were popularly called Montague’s notes. 

Inventorial (invent6-rial), a rare. [f. L. 
type *zvenlori-us (f. tvenlor) +-AaL.] Pertaining 
to, or having the character of, an inventory; de- 
tailed. Hence Invento‘rially adv., in the marner 
of an inventory, in detail. 

1604 SHaks. Haut. y. ii. 118 (Qo. 2) To deuide him inuen- 
torially, would dosie th’ arithmaticke of memory. 1830 S. 
Maunver Dict, Eng. Lang., [nveutoviasl. 1871 H. B. 
Forman Living Pocts 378 An ingenious and inventorial 
minuteness of circumstance. 

Inventories (inve-ntariz), sd. p/. collog.  [f. 
INVENT or INVENTOR, after /zshertes, the name of 
a previous exhibition: cf. CoLInDeRIzs, HEALTH- 
ERIES.] A name familiarly given to the Inventions 
Exhibition held in London in 1885. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 31 Mar. 3/1 The ‘ Fisheries’, the 
‘Healtheries’, or the ‘Inventories’. 1885 Dinspace (tit/e) 
Sketches at the ‘ Inventories ’. 

Inventorize (inve'ntaraiz), v. Also 7 -arize. 
{f. INventoRyY (or INVENTARY) + -IZE.] a. raves. 
To make an inventory of; to record in detail; to 
catalogue. b. zz/v. To make an inventory. 

1601 J. WHEELER 7 reat. Comm. 42 He commanded also 
the ships and goods of all the English Merchants. .to be 
attached, and inuentarised, 1708 Motteux Aabelais ww. 
xlix. (1737) 199 Strictly mustering up, and inventorising 
your Sins, 1846 Mrs. Marsx Ave/ia Wyndham vii. I. 193 

e sat down, and began inventorizing, examining, and 
noting, and was scon lost in business. ; 

Inventory (invéntari), sé. fad. med.L. zx- 
ventort-umt, for cl.L. inventdrt-um (see INVENTAR, 
InventTary): cf. OF. crvenlotre, inventore.| 

1, A detailed list of articles, such as goods and 
chattels, or parcels of land, found to have been in 
the possession of a person at his decease or con- 
viction, sometimes with a statement of the nature 
and value of each; hence any such detailed state- 
ment of the property of a person, of the goods or 
furniture in a house or messnage, or the like. 

[1483: see Invitory sé.2} 1523 Fitzners. Husé. § 151, 1 haue 
sene .. inuentories made after theyr decease of theyr ap- 
pareyll. 1577 Hettowes Guevara's Chron. 137 He caused 
them to giue an inuentorie, of their owne proper goods. 1582 
in Hakluyt Yay. (1600) IIL. 755 You shatl make a iust and true 
inuentorie. .of all the tackle [etc.]. 1590 Swinburne Jesta- 
utents 101 b, Euerie tutor ought..to make a true inuentorie 
of al the goods and cattelles of his pupil. 1613 SHaks. 
teu, VITT, 111. ii, 451 There take an Inuentory of all I haue, 
To the last peny, ’tis the Kings. @ 1714 Burnet Hist. Re/. 
an. 1553 (R.) Visitors were .. appointed to examine what 
church- plate, jewels, and other furniture, was in all cathe- 
drals and churches ; and to compare their account with the 
inventories made in former visitations. 1769 Yuuius Lett. 
xxix. 133 vote, The .. duke .. ordered an inventory to be 
taken of his son’s wearing apparel, 1855 Prescorr PAc/ip 
//, 1, 1. iii. 345 The duke's emissaries were active in making 
inventories of the property of the suspected parties. 

2. gen. or fig. from 1. A list, catalogue ; a detailed 
account. : : 

1589 Pappe zw. Hatchet Div, | have taken an inuentorie 
of al thy vneiuill..tearmes. 1607 E. GrimsTone (¢st/e) A 
General Inventorie of the History of France from the be- 
ginning of the Monarchie unto 1598. By I.de Serres. 1641 
Mitton Ch. Govt. 1. vi. Wks. (1851) 126 What sects? What 
are their opinions? give us the Inventory. @1708 Beve- 
RIDGE Priv. Th. 1. (1730) 56 All He hath is briefly summed 
up in this short Inventory: whatsoever is in Heaven above, 
or in the Earth beneath, is His. 1856 Emerson Zug. 
Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) IL. 40 Sir John Herschel. .at 
the Cape of Good Hope, finished his inventory of the 
southern beaven. 1857 TRENCH Defic. Eng. Dict. 5 The 


+ Formerly, also, 
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texicographer is making an inventory; that iy his business ; 
«-his task is to make his inventory complete. 

3. fransf. The lot or stock of goods, etc., which 
are or may be inade the subjeet of an inventory. 

1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 5 Those who have duly prized 
and valued the whole Inventory of this World’s goods, 2784 
Cowrer ask ww. gor Alt the care Ingenious Parsimony 
takes, but just Saves the small inventory, bed, and stool, 


Skillet, and old carv'd chest, from pubhe sale. x LPs ine 
Knicur Cruise of ‘llerte’ ii. 30 She was provided .. with 
new sails .. and an excellent inventory throughout. 1895 


Daily News 30 Nov. 3/4 Paying all outgoings, which in- 
cluded a heavy inventory, 

4. allrib. 

1529 in 10:4 Ref. Hist. MSS. Commu, App. 1v. 532 The 
Inventory Bylle wrytten by Richard Thurketill parishe prest 
of Eye. 

Inventory (i‘nvéntori), v. See also INvVENTARy, 
[f. pree. sb.]} ¢rans. To make an inventory or 
descriptive list of; to enter in an inventory, to 


catalogue: a. goods, ete. 

{t526: sce Ixvirory.] 1622 Sir R. Bovte in Lismore 
Papers (1886) 1. 40 Sir Lawrence Parsons .. was to inven- 
tory all the wrytings. 1649 Evetvn Diary 2 Apr., To 
London, and inventoried my moveables. 1721 Lomd. Gaz. 
No, 5986/3 Any such Estate not inventoried. 1762-71 H. 
Watrote Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) IL. 110 Certain 
commissioners were..appointed to inventory, secure and 
appraise the said goods, 1881 M.A. Lewis 2 Pretty Girds 
I. 2 All his possessions were being inventoried for sale. 

b. gen. or fig. (Cf. to lake stock of.) 

160r Saks. /wel, Nv 1. v. 264 Tt [iny beanty] shal be 
inuentoried and cuery particle and vtensile kibell'd to my 
will, 1645 Mutton Colast, Wks. (1851) 345 The terned 
Author himself is inventoried, and summ/‘d up, to the utmost 
value of his Livery cloak. 1730 TV. Bostos Mteqe Covt. Grace 
(9771) 228 This trust makes the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
not to be particularly inventoried by us, since they are un- 
searchable. 1889 C. D. Warner f/f. Journ. World vii, 
When she had seanned and thoroughly inventoried Margaret. 

Inventress inventres). (1. INVENTOR + -Ess.] 
A feinale inventor. 

1586 I. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 71 The inventresse of 
tawes, and the mistres of maners and discipline 1697 DryDts 
Alexander's east 162 Nt last divine Cecilia came, Inven- 
tress of the vocal frame, 1744 iiza Hevwoop Fentcle 
Spectator 11,132 The ingenious inventress of it had made 
them calf at Rome. 1862 Rawiixson Alc. Mon. 1. viii. 
216 Chaldaca stands forth as the great parent and original 
inventress of Asiatic Civilisation. 

+b. A female finder or discoverer. Obs. rare. 

1790 Pennant Lomfon (1813) 614 The Hoty Cross, and tts 
inventress Helena. 

tInventrice, és. 
Inventor.] =pree. 

1509 Barci.av Siup of Folys (1874) If. 104 Pouerte of all 
the lawes was Inuentryce, Mother vnto vertue, confonderes of 
vyce. 1546 Lanciry Pol. Verg, de Invent. wt. i. 63 Virgyll 
wytnesseth that Ceres was firste inuentrice of it. 

Inve‘ntrix. 70s. [L. fem. of Investor] 
=pree. 

1604 Parsons 39f Pt. Three Convers. Eng. Relat. Trial 
108 ‘Ihis inuentrix of grace, this mediatrix of S.aluation. 
1678 Wasiev Wond, Lit, World ww. li. § 10. 453 2 Together 
with Ide the Inventrix and Contriver of this mischicf. 1744 
Paterson Comm. Alilton’s I’, L. 327 She was the inventnsx 
of corn and husbandry. 

+Inverntuary. Oés. [irreg. var. of INVENTARY.] 
= INVENTORY 5, 

1494 Fanvan Chron, vit. 504 Inuentuaryes [were] made of 
suche goddys as than remayned. 1529 Acf 21 //ert. 1/77, 
c. 5 The probacion of any testament and inventuary. 

Inventurous, a. rare. [IN-3.} Not ven- 
tnrons. 

1863 F. Cerny [Griffiths] 7%e Yer 41 The boat which 
hngs the shore, Creeping inventurous from point to port. 

+Invenu'st, 2. Ols. rare—". (I. L. davenns- 
tus, f. 7n- (IN- 3) + verustus lovely.} Unlovely. 

1623 CockERAM ul, Not to bee Beloued, /auenus!, Jn- 
amiable, 1712 Otswortn tr. Odes Horace 1. 9'2 How 
Hungry, Dry and Invenuste is the Sentence. 

i} Inver. Ods. [a. Gael. tudArr (f. 2 prep.‘ in’? + 
root der-, Gael. deir to bear, carry, freq. in place- 
names, as INVERNESS.] The mouth of a river; 
the point where one river enters another. 

1615 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (1848) LL. 324 The first marche 
-. at the inver of the Blind burne quhair the same enteris 
in the Blackburne .. direct forganes or anent the said inver. 

Inveracious (invérzifas\, a. (ix-3.} Un- 
truthful. 

1885 F. Hatt in Nation (N. Y.) XL. 256’3 Her. .editor.. 
represents her as having been most disingenuous and in- 
veracious. 1894 Chicago Advance 28 Jun-:, Inveracious and 
contradictory excuses, 

Inveracity (invére'siti), [In-3.] Untruth- 
fulness ; an untruth, a false statement. 

1864 J. H. Newman .4fo/. App. 17 Where you may let 
your imagination play revel to the extent of inveracity. 
1873 F. Haut Mod. Eng. 145 1ts loathsome spawn of shams 
and inveracities. 188: P/ilad. Rec. No. 3413 If any sue- 
cessful curb can be put upon its inveracity. 

+Inve-recund, a. Ods. (ad. L. tuverécundus 
shameless, f. L. zu- (IN-3) + verécundus reverent, 
modest, f. verés7 to revere. Cf. 16th e. F. zwvere- 


coud (Godef.).] _ Unabashed. 
1657 Momiinson Renou's Disp. 465 Female Vipers are .. 
of an inverecund and fierce aspect. 5 
t+Inverge, v. Obs. [f. Ix-2 + VERGE sé.] 
trans. To border. a. To furnish with a verge or 
border. b. To form a border to. 


{I\. fem. of suvertenr 
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1611 SreepD fist. Gt. Brit, vir. iii. § 14. 385 To expiate 
the sinnes of his Father .. hee inuerged the same with a 
deepe ditch, and offered vp his Crown vpon the Martyrs 
Tombe. — Theat, Gt. Brit. xix. (1614) 37,2 Vhe Devils 
Ditch .. made for a defence .. against the east Angles, 
whose kingdome it inverged. /érd., Wales iit. 111/2 Tins 
trench doth hkewise inverge her west side so farre ay the 
river, 

Inverisimilitude inve:risimislitid). [Ix-3.] 
Lack ol verisimilitude; uflikenesstotruth ; unlike- 
lihood ; improbability. 

a 1834 Corertpce Shaks. Notes in Kem, (1836) 10. 161 
The events are too well and distinctly known to be, without 
plump inverisimilitude, crowded together in one night's ex. 
hibition, 1836 J. W. Doxatpsonx Fheat. Greeks (ed. 4) 365 
An inverisimilitude which is only found out by dissection 
was to them none at all. 

Inverminate invd-smine't , 7. sonce-wi. [f. 
Ix-241.. vermindre: see INVERMINATION.] (rans. 
Yo infest like worms; to swarm or burrow in. 

1830 Corenipce Ch. & St. ed. 2) 225 The visible globe, 
that we inverminate. 

Invermination (inv5:iminéfon).  [f. 1x- 
+ L. verminition-em the discase of worms, f. zver- 
mindre to have worms, f. vermis a worm.] The 
condition of being infested with intestinal worms. 

1808 Char. in sinn, Keg. 116 Liable .. to potysarcia, 
atrophy, and, above all, to invermination. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. ted. 4) IV. 500 Varieties of lelminthea or in- 
vermination, 

+ Inve-rmine, 7. Oés. rare-°. [f. It. zavermi- 
nare (Klorio , f. 1. 72-  1N-%) + vermindre \o have 
worms ; ef. Ol envermer.] intr. Vo breed worms. 

1611 rorio, Junmessuticare, to inucrmine, to fill with or 


grow to wormes. 
Inverna‘cular, @. sare. [Is-3.] Not ver- 


naenlar, 

1880 I. Tata. Doctor Juitoctns 10 The English translation 
of the invernacular phrase italicized is ‘fall under considera- 
nn’, 

Inverness (inveine's). [a. Gach. /onar- or 
Inbhir-nis month of the (river) Ness: see INVEtt.] 
The name of a town in the Highlands of Scotland. 
Ilence /nzerness cloak, overcoat, wame of an over- 
coat with a removable cape /nzersess cape). 

1865 Morning Stuer 8 Mar., Two Inverness capes were 
also found. 1885 forin. tn MWaggonette 44 A thick Inver. 
Ness cape covers the most of his person. 1888 Cambridge 
(Mass.) 7riéune 24 Nov., These‘ Inverness” overcoats are 
close-fitting, and when worn without the cape have the 
Pees of an nisterette. ; 

nveron, -oun, obs. ff. :xvirnox 2. and ad’. 

Inversatile jinvd-asatil, -9il), 2. [Ix-3.] Not 
versatile. /¢zfom. Of antenna:: Not moving on 
their supports. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Inverse (invs'is, invats), a. and sé. (ad. 1.. 
tnvers-us inverted, pa. pple. of twverlére., f. m- 
(In- 2) 4zvertre 1o turn: orig. sense app., To tum 
outside in. Cf. F. raverse.J 

A. adj. 1. Turned upside down ; inverted. 

@ 1658 Cuesetann Mews sr, Newcastle 86 A Coal-pit is 
a Mine of every thing .. An inverse Durse, an Exchange 
nnder Ground. 1661 Lovuw /Jist. Anim. & Alin. 345 Mso 
things sceme inverse, by reason of the mutation of the site 
of the crystalline humour. 1703 Moxon d/cch, E.vere. 256 
Make from these Piers inverse Arches. 1709 BERKELEY 
th. Vision § 100 Whether objects were erect or inverse. 
21845 Hoop 720 Swans ii, A tower builded on a lake, 
Mock'd by its inverse shadow. : 

2. Inverted in position, order, or relations; that 
proceeds in the opposite or reverse direction or 
order; that begins where something else ends, and 
ends where the other begins. 

1831 Brewster Newton (1855) Ih. xxii. 298 The first who 
gave the analysis of th: inverse truth, without supposing 
the direct one to be already known, 1848 Coven Asuours 
de Voy, w. 32 What shall 1 do?..Go on .. Seeking, an in- 
verse Saul, a kingdom to find only asses. 1868 Lockver 
Guillemin’s Heavens (ed. 3) 65 The same appearances are 
ohserved, but in an inverse order. 1869 J. Martixgau £5. 
Il. x9 It inust follow an inverse order. 

3. Math. a. Arith. and Alg. Of such a nature 
in respect to another operation, relation, etc. that 
the starting-point or antecedent of the one is the 
resnlt or conclusion of the other, and z¢e versa ; 
opposite in nature or effeet. Opp. to a@rrect; e.g. 


Inverse Method of Finxtons: see quot. 1807. 

duverse ratio: (a) a ratio related to another ratio in the 
way defined above, i. e.one in which the terms are reversed ; 
(4) the ratio of two quantities which vary inversely, i. e. one 
of which increases in the exact proportion in which the other 
decreases, and wice versat so inverse proportion. (In 
popular language often loosely extended to the case of two 
things one of which decreases, or is less, as the other in- 
creases, or is greater.) /uzverse square: often nsed for the 
relation of two quantities one of which varies inversely as 
the square of the other. A'u/e of Three inverse: that case of 
the Rule of Three in which the antecedent of each of the 
ratios corresponds to the consequent of the other. 

1660 Barrow Euclid v. Def. xiti, Inverse ratio is when the 
consequent is taken as the antecedent and so compared to 
the antecedent as the consequent. 1790 Burne fr. Kew. 
139 The operation of opinion being in the inverse ratio to 
the number of those who abuse power. 1793 DEDDOES 
Math, Evid. 1g A balance of which one arm should be ten 
inches, and the other one inch long, and each arm should 
be loaded in an inverse proportion to its length, 1806 
Huttos Corse Math 1.44 Rule of Three Inverse, is when 
more requires less, or less requires more. 1807 /érd. Il. 279 


INVERSELY. 


The direct method [of fluxions] consists in finding the 
fluxion of any proposed fluent..; and the inverse method. . 
consists in finding the Nuent of any proposed fluxion. 1816 
Praveatn Nat, Phil. Wt. 295 Vhe attraction of a spheroid, 
in the plane of its equator, does not decrease exactly in 
the inverse ratio of the square of the distance. 1816 
tr. Lacroix’s Diff, & Int. Calculus 547 By substituting 
for x the inverse function of a(x), by which is understood 
that funetion which written instead of 2 in the expression 
of air) produces x as the final result. /éz/,, ¢7 and log x 
are inverse functinns of each other, since logie/)=a. 1834 
Ms. SomERVILLE Conner. Phys. Sc. viii. (1849) 70 Vhe ine 
verse problem had now to he solved. 1865 Frrb. OaKELEY 
/listorical Notes 51 Vhe ratio of its eatent appeared to be 
inverse with the degree in which it was songht. 1882 
Mincutn OUnipl. Ainentat. 161 Matter attracting according 
to the law of the inverse square of distance. 

b. Geom. luverse point, line, curve, ete., one 
related to another point, line, ctirve, cte. in the 
way of geometrical inversion (sce INVERSION 3 b). 

1873 1. Winitamsnn 27% Cale, (ed. 2) xii. § 181 By aid of 
this property the tangent at any point on a curve can be 
drawn, whenever that at the corresponding point of the 
inverse curve is known. /éf:d/, xvii § 227 If two curves be 
inverse to each other with respect to any origin. 1881 
Casny Sequel to Euclid 95 \f X be a circle, O its centre, 7” 
and Q two points on any radius snch that the rectangle O7’, 
OQ = square of the radius, then /’ and Q are called inverse 
points with respect to the circle. 

Cryst. Opposed to direct: sce quot. 

1878 Guang Crystallogr. 65 ‘Vhie second class of rhombo- 
hedrons may be called inverse ..“Vhe nucqual index is alge- 
Lraically less than the othertwo, 1895 Stoky-MASKELVSNE 
Crystallogr, 141 and 312. 

B. sé. L. An inverted state or condition; that 
which is in orcer or dircetion the direct opposite 
of something else; thus C#.4 is the inverse of 


ARC. 

1681tr Wiis’ Rem. Aled. Wks. Vocab. Juverse, atuming 
inside ont, or outside in, npside down, qnile contrary. 17 
G. Avams Nat. & firp. Philos. VV. Mi. 456 Rain, which is the 
inverse of evaporation, 1823 11. J. Broonr Jatrad. Crys- 
tallogr. 74 Proceeding in an order the inverse of that by 
which the modified crystal has been formed. 189% (51.aD- 
stoxe Sf. 2 Oct, The foreign policy of the present Ad- 
ministration has been well-nigh the inverse and the reverse 
to that of the Administration of Lord [eaconsfield. 

2. ‘The result of inversion: a. A/ath. A ratio, 
proportion, or proeess in which the antecedents 
and eonsequents are interehanged. Also, short for 
inverse function. 

1695 ALINGHNAM Geo, Feprt, 101 By the other two, the in- 
verses of both are proved, for as a: 42:6: 8, also as 
branBsa. 1839 Penny Cycl. XU. 5 From all the in- 
verses of a function @.x ., we separate that one, o.v, which 
gives both ¢ar= 4 and a¢-r=.r, und call it the convertible 
NvVCTse, 

b. Geom. Short for zrverse curve, point, ete. 

1873 B. Wintaamson Dig Calc. (ed. 2) xit. § 180 If on any 
radius vector O/’, drawn from a fixed origin O,a point /” 
be taken, such that the rectangle O/?, O1” is constant, the 
point /” ts called the inverse of the point /?; and if /’ dle- 
scribe any curve, /” describes another curve called the 
inverse of the former. 1887 R. A. Roperts /uteg. Colc. 1. 
315 The central inverse of a conic. , 

ec. Lote. Vhe proposition obtained by inversion. 

1896 [see INVERSION 2 €]. 

Inverse (inv5‘1s), v. Now vare. [f. pree. or 
f. znvers-, ppl. stem of zuvertére: ef. reverse vb.) 
(rans. Vo turn upside down ; to invert; to reverse 
in order or diteetion. 

1611 Frorio, /nuersare, to innert, to inverse. 1663 
Power Exp. Philos. 1.115 We therefore fil'd our Glass- 
‘Tubes .. half with Water, and the rest with Ayr, and after- 
wards invers’d it into a pail of water. 1694 Loyal Saturist 
in Somers 77acts VII. 68 You would think the church as 
well as religion, were inversed, and the anticks which were 
used to be without were removed into the pulpit. a@ 1701 
Srpiey //appy Pair Wks. 1766 1.17 From hence the baftled 
world has been inverst, Princes involv’d in war, and people 
curst. 1849 C. Bronte Séir/ey vii, Inversing the natural 
order of insect existence. 


Inversed (invsst), ppl. a. rare. 
verst. [f.as Inverse a.+-ED], -T.] 

1. Inverted ; turned npside down. 

1603 Sir C. Hevvon Fad. Astrol, v. 138 Hauing had the 
world inuerst presented to their imagination in their Sleepe. 
1654 Power /:.xf. /hilos. 1. 5 Vhe supportance of her self, 
thongh with her back downwards and perpendicularly in- 
vers'd to the Horizon. 1703 Moxon Alech. /-verc. 256 Vo 
turn Arches inversed, or upside down. 

b. Reversed; with reverted seqnence. 

rg81 Savite Yacitus, Hist. Annot. (1591) 52 Liuy, in de- 
scribing these Centuries, seemeth to vse an inuersed kinde 
of speech. 1657 J. Sauivu A/yst. Ahet. 117 Antimetabole is 
a sentence inverst, or turn’d back. 

2. Turned inward. 

1584 R. Scot Drscov, Witcher. xu. xix. (1886" 258 Diverse 
sorts of glasses .. the round, the cornerd. the inversed, the 
eversed, Ree 

Hence Inversedly (inva-sstli, -sédli), adz. rare. 


=next. 

1753 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 83 That the gravity at any 
point of the earth is inversedly as the distance Irom the 
center, _ 

Inversely (invd-sli), ade. [f. INVERSE a. + 
-LY 2.) In an inverse manner or order; as the in- 
verse ; by inversion. 

1660 Barrow Euclid v. xxi, Because D.£:: B.C. there- 
fore inversely F.D. 1695 ALIxcHam Geom. Epit. 19 If 
a:B::C:D: then inversly as 8:4 ::D:C. a1738 Het- 
snam Lect. Nat. Phil. i. 0739) 4 Why the water rises to 


Also in- 


INVERSION. 


heights which are inversly as the distances of the glasses. 1766 
tr. Beccarta's Ess. Crimtes xxvi (1793) 92 It seems us if the 
greatness of a state ought to be inversely as the sensibility and 
activity of the individuals. ¢ 1860 Faranay Forces Nat. it. 46 
‘lwo bodies attract each other inversely as the square of the 
distance. 1868 Locxver Gutllemin's Heavens (ed. 31129 At 
the Last Quarter we get a phase like that presented at the 
first quarter, but inversely situated. . F 

b. Invertcdly; upside down; as zxversely conz- 
cal, conical with the vertex downward. 

plat Witnerinc Srit. Plants (ed. 3) 1, 122 Petals 2, 
inversely heart-shaped. /érd, II. 197 Root wood-like, in- 
versely conical at the crown. 1849 Murcuison Se/uria vii. 
133 Of an inversely pyrainidal shape. 

Inversion (invs3fan). [ad. L. txversion-em 
an inverting, n. of action from zvertére to INVERT ; 
cf. F. znverston (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The 
action of inverting, the condition of being inverted. 

I. 1. A turning upside down. 

1598 Florio, /zxersione, an inuersion, a turning inside 
ont, or upside downe, a misplacinz. 1 R. Cawprry 
Table Alph., Inuerston, turning vpside downe, turning con- 
trariwise. 1663 Power Arf. /’/hifos. vu. 111 After inversion 
of the Tube into the vessel’d Quicksilver. 1860 ‘TyNDALL 
Glac.\. iv. 36 They ofien mistook this aérial inversion for 
the reflection from a lake. ; 

b. Geol. The folding back of stratified rocks 
upon each other, so that older strata overlie the 


newer. 

1849 Murcuison Si/urta iv. 72 A great fault was .. 
Supposed to intervene, to account for this apparent inver- 
sion, 1882 Geikie 7exrt Bh. Geol. wv. w. 518 Individual 
mountains. . present stupendous examples of inversion, great 
groups of strata being folded over and over each other. 

2. A reversal of position, order, scquen<e, or re- 
lation. 

1s99 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner M ij, We may now a 
dayes use Plinies wordes, with an inversion of the sense. 
1639 Fucrer /Jol/y Wari. xiv. (1647) 63 Vhe inversion of 
order bringeth all toconfusion. 1646 Six T. Drowne Pseucd, 
£p. t. iit.g A reciprocation, or rather an Inversion of the 
creation, making God one way, as he made us another; 
that is, after our Image, as he made us after his owne. 1695 
Woonowarpb Nat. //ist, Earth (1702) 61 Without Inversion 
or Variation of the ordinary Periods, Revolutions, and 
Successions of things. @ 1716 SoutH Serut, (1737) VI. x. 395 
If, by an odd inversion BF the command, all that we do is 
first to pray against a temptation, and afterwards to watch 
for it. 1855 Bais Sexuses 4 Jf. 1. i. § 42 (1864) 397 When 
we dress bya mirror we perform a series of inversions, very 
difficult at first. 1876 T. Harpy Ethelberta (1850) 133 ‘Tis 
an unnatural inversion of the manners of society. 

tb. Ahet. Vhe turning of an opponent's argu- 
ment against himself; = ANTIsTROPIEE 3b, Ods. 
1gs51 I’. Witson Loetke (1567) 34b, You maye confute the 
satne by inuersion, that is to saie, tournyng his taile cleane 
contrary, 1657 J. SmitH J/yst. AAet. 125 Inversion is a 
figure, whereby the Orator or speaker reasons, or brings ia 
aang for himself, which was reported or allead zed against 
inl, 
ce. Gram. Reversal of the order of words; 
zs ANASTROPHE, 

1985 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1623) 82 Anastrophe, a 
preposterous inversion of words besides their common 
course, as..faults,no man liveth without. 1620 I. GRANGER 
Div. Logtke ww. 229 Inversion is when the Consequent, or 
bond, is placed before the Antecedent. 179 Boswet.t 
Fohnson an. 1750, The structure of lis sentences. .ofien has 
somewhat of the inversion of Latin. 1875 Jowetr Plate 
ved. 2) IV. 279 Any arhitrary inversion of our ordinary 
modes of speech is disturbing to the mind. 

da. AZes. The action of inverting an interval, 
chord, phrase, or subject (see Invert v, 2 €); also, 
the interval, chord, etc. so produced (in relatioa 
to the original one). 

First, second, etc. (urv'erstons (of a chord): the chords pro- 
duced by taking the successive higher notes of the original 
chord respectively as the lowest note. 

1806 Cattcott A/us. Grane. 1. 1. 100 When any lower Note 
ofan Interval is placed an Octave higher, or the higher Note 
an Octave lower, the change thereby produced is called /2- 
version. 1838, 1875 [see Invert 7. 2e]. 1869 OUSELEY 
Counterp. xix. 159 Sometimes ..the answer is made hy 
contrary motion, constituting a ‘fugue by inversion’, 1880 
W.S. Rockstro in Grove Dict. Maus. IL. 16 [In] Double 
Counterpoint in the Octave .. the Inversion is produced by 
. transposing the upper part an octave lower, or [ztce versa}, 

jut the Inversion may take place in any other Interval. 
lbid. 17 The Chord of the 6-3 is called the First Inversion 
of the Common Chord; and the Chord of the 6-4, the 
Second. 1889 E. Prout Harmony vi. § 150 A triad, which 
consists of three notes, has two inversions, because it con- 
tains two notes besides its root, and either of these notes can 
be placed in the bass. ; ' 

e. /ogec. A form of immediate inference in 
which a new proposition is formed whose subject 


is the negative of that of the original proposition. 

1896 Wr ton d/anualof Logic (ed. 2) tu. iii. § 102 Inversion 
is the inferring, from a given proposition, another proposi- 
tion whose subject is the contradictory of the subject of the 
original proposition. The given proposition is called the 
Invertend, that which is inferred from it is termed the In- 
verse, .. The rule for Inversion is: Convert either the 
Obverted Converse or the Obverted Contrapositive. 

3. Math. a. Arith. and Alg. The reversal of a 
ratio by interchanging the positions of the antc- 
cedent and consequent. 

1660 Barrow Zuclid v. xx, Pecause /./°:: B.C by inversion 
shall be LE:;C.B, 1695 AincHam Geout. Epit. 102 The 
Alternations and Inversions of which, follow from what was 
before proved. 1827 Hutton Course Math. 1. 327 If four 
quantities be proportional; they will be in proportion by 
inversion, or inversely. 1837-8 Sir W, HamiLTon Logic xv. 
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(1866) I. 272 These two quantities stand to each other ..in 
a determinate ratio—the ratio of inversion. 

b. Geom. A transformation in which for each 
point of a given figure is substituted another point 
in the same straight line from a fixed point (called 
the origin or centre of inversion), and so situated 
that the product of the distances of the two points 
from the centre of inversion is constant (cyclical or 
spherical inversion). Also extended to similar 
transformations involving a more complex relation 
of corresponding points or lines, as guadrze inver- 
ston, tangential inversion. 

1873 B. Wittiasison Diff. Calc. (ed. 2) xii. § 182 If the 
focus [of a conic] be the origin of inversion, the inverse is a 
curve called the Limagon of Pascal. 1885 Watson & Bur- 
Bury Math. The. Electr. & Magn.1. 125 According as the 
centre of inversion is without or within the original sphere. 

4. Asti. An cvolution by which ranks are con- 
verted into files. 

1635 Barrirre fil. Discip. xxxi. (1661) 38 Inversion doth 
alwayes produce file or files ; and Conversion, rank or ranks. 
16s0 R. Exton AVi/. Art (1668) 32 My subject in this 
Chapter shall he of Ranks filing, and Files filing, and Ranks 
ranking, and_Files ranking, which are by some called In- 
version and Conversion. 1832 {see INveRT v. 3). 

5. Chem. A decomposition of certain carbohy- 
drates into two different substances, as of cane- 
sugar into dextrose and lxvulose, whereby the 
direction of the optical rotatory power is reverscd. 
Cf. INvERTED 6.) 

1864-72 Warts Dict. Chem. 11, 863 A solution of cane- 
sugar left to itself, or warmed with dilute acids, loses its 
dextro-rotatory power, and acquires a lzvo-rotatory power, 
which, when the transformation, or ravers/on, is complete, 
amounts to 38° for every 100° of the original rotation to the 
right. 

+6. =MeEraptor. Oés. 

1552 Hutoer, Inuersion of wordes, adlegoria, est gurdam 
1553 IT. Witson Ret. (1567) &8 a, An Allegorie, or 
inuersion of wordes. 1589 Puttenuam Eng. (oeste mt. 
xvi{i]. (Arb.) 190 In these verses the inuersion or metaphore, 
lyeth in these words, saw, harbourd, ruu. 

II. 7. Her, See INVERTED 7. 

1638 Guittim J/eraldry ut. xv. (ed. 3) 202, 1 say that the 
Eversion of the taile of the Lyon is an expresse token of his 
placabilitie or tractablenesse, as contrariwise the Inversion 
of his taile is a note of his wrath and fury, especially if he 
doe beate the backe therewith. 

8. A turning outside in, introversion ; a turning 
inside out. Spec. in Path, 

(1598: see x.] @1784 Ved, Obserz. & Ing. IV. (heading) 
History ofa Fatal Inversion of the Uterus and Rupture of the 
Bladder, 1851-6 Woopwaxp .Wol/usca iv. 25 The snail .. 
draws in its eye-stalks, by a process like the inversion of a 
glove-finger. 18568 W. Crark Van der l/oeven's Zool.1. 
g2 The anterior part .. retractile within the posterior by 
inversion. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Inversion of bladder, the 
condition in which the bladder is prolapsed through the 
urethra, either partially or completely. 

b. A turning out of the contents. 

1822-34 Good's Study A/ed, (ed. 4) II. ¢58 The dose [of an 
eee renscls have its power limited, as nearly as may be, 
to a single inversion of the stomack. — 

III. +9. Diversion to an improper purposc ; 
perversion, Oés. 

1711 Light to Blind u. iii. § 33 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. ¥. 115 Who..would object unto the King an 
inversion of the lawes of the land? For he left the courts of 
judicature to run their usual course. 1755 Youxc Centaur 
vi. Wks. 1757 IV. 276 What a terrible inversion is this of the 
high favours of heaven ! 

Inversive (invsusiv), a. [f. L. zzvers-, ppl. 
stem of zuvertére to INVERT + -IVE: cf. mod.F. 27 
verstf, -ive (Littré).) Characterized by inversion. 

1875 Spiritualist 25 June, The deadly self-hoods of sects, 
of inversive human society, or of clans, hordes [etc.]. 1893 
J. Puisrory Loyalty to Christ 11. 333 This .. process of 
making all things new will go on and on, until the self-seek- 
ing and selAufficient man of the world’s inversive civilisa- 
tion has disappeared. ; 

Inve‘rso-, mod. comb. form of L. éawersus 
INVERSE, used in scnse ‘inversely—’: as in In- 
ve'rso-bino-a‘nnular a. [L. d7z7 two each + 
annul-us ring: ANNULAR]; Inve'rso-ema‘rgi- 
nate a. [EMARGINATE] (see quots.). 

1855 Mayne “xpos. Lev., /uverso-Binoannularis, ap- 
plied by Haiiy to a variety of the rezular hexahedral prism, 
of which the base is surrounded hy a row of faucets disposed 
in a ring, resulting from the decrease by two rows in height 
on the margins of the same base... iversobinoannuular. 
/bid., [nverso-Emarginatus, ..applied by Haiiy toa variety 
of carbonated lime which presents the forin of the inverse, 
emarginated at the superior edges by the primitive facets, 
and at the inferior edges by those of a hexahedral prisur: 
tnversoemarginate. ; 

Inversor (invd‘1s91). [agent-n. in L. form 
from zzvertére, znvers- to overturn, INvERT.] An 
instrument for reversing an electric current; a com- 
mutator; =INVERTOR. 

1839 G. Biro Nat. Philos. 246 This instrument, which 
I propose to call the zzversor. 

Invert (invaat), v. [f. L. gavert-cre, f. in- 
(In- “) + vertére to turn ; /z¢, to turn in, to turn out- 
side in, hence to turn the opposite way.] 

I. 1. ¢rans. To tum upside down. 

1613 Beaum. & Fi. Coxcomtl t.v, What an she were in- 
verted, With her heels upward like a trailor’s coat? 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang. 7.1. 44 Others inverted with feet 
upward, and head downward, and a fire being underneath, 
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were so smoaked and suffocated to death. 1665 Hooxr 
Microgr. Pref.cb, I invert the Frame, placing the head 
downwards. 1763 SHENSTONE Elegies xix. 1 Again the 
Iab’ring hind inverts the soil. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 
I. 47 If you place a card on «¢ glass filled with water, and 
invert the glass, the water will not escape. 1860 TyNpaLi 
Glac. 1. iv. 35 The coast line was inverted by atmospheric 
refraction. 

+ b. fig. To overthrow, upset; to subvert. Oés. 

1588 J. Upatt Diotrephes (Arb.) 22 Al that I saye or 
desire, is not to inuert any thing in the state that is good. 
1648 Hunting of Fox 36 The designe to invert and subvert 
both Church and Coinmonwealth. 1695 FounTainHa.t in 
M. P. Brown Suppl. Decis. (1826) Te. 279 The Lords 
-«would not summarily invert the Town of Edinburgh's 
possession. 1706 De For ¥ure Div. Pref. 7 Who shall in- 
vade the Property of the Subject, invert the publick Justice, 
or overthrow the Religion and Liberty: of England. 

2. To reverse in regard to position, order, or 
sequence ; to turn in an opposite direction. 

1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 985/2 Whyche thys good 
man dissembleth here and inuerteth here thorder for the 
nonce. 1614 SELDEN 7/t/es #/on. 67 In the Scripture you 
haue the very name [Hannibal] but inverted: Baal-Hanan 
in Gen. cap. xxxvi, 1620 1. Grancer Div. Logike 285 An 
inverted Syllogisme.. Wherein the conclusion is sometimes 
put inthe first place. 1651 Honpes Leviath. wv. xlvii. 384 
The way is the same, but the order is tnverted, 1824 L. 
Murray Lng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 221 ‘his sentence may be 
inverted without changing asingle word. 1869 J. MarTiNEAU 
£ss. 11. 2x Dr. Whewell. .inverts this order of processes, 

b. fig. To reverse the relations of. so as to pro- 
duce an opposite meaning, state of affairs. etc. 

1ss2 Ascuam in Left. Lit. Aen (Camden) 12 The fallax 
of composicion and division .. do sometyme so invert the 
sentence as in the self same words thus joyned or so 
separated. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 67 To in- 
vert the good also that in such a person may be.. unto a 
worser sense. 1613 Purcuas J/’flgrimage (1614) 631 Thus 
is all inverted, many Kings, and few subjects. 1665 Boyte 
Occas. Kefl, tu. vi, He may. invert the Profession of Saint 
Paul, and say, that he preaches not Cbrist crucify’d, but 
himself. 1710 STEELE Vatler No. 225%1 A set of People 
who invert the Design of Conversation. 1822 Hazutr 
Labie-t. Ser. 1. xviii, (1869) 368 The principle of economy is 
inverted. 1874 L. Srreurn Honrs Library (1892) I. vi. 221 
‘The old-fashioned canons of poetical justice are inverted. 
1881 Westcott & Hort Grk. A. 7. Introd. § 35 The 
relative attractiveness of conflicting readings becomes in- 
verted by careful study. 

+e. AXhet. To retort an argument upon an op- 
ponent. Oéds, 

1631 J. Burcrs Ausw, Resoined 221 The recrimination 
which ., the Replyer inverts vpon our Bishops, hath more 
shew then substance. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. 
1808 VIFI. 173 ‘1 hey inverted, and retaliated the impiety. 

+d. To transfer (words) from thcir literal mean- 
ing; to use in a metaphorical sense. Oéds. 

1§89 Puttennam Lug. Poeste iu. xvii}. (Arb.) 190 Ye see 
that these words, source, shop, flud, sugred, are inuerted 
from their owne signification to another, not altogether so 
naturall, but of much affinitie with it. 

e. A/us. To change the relative position of the 
notes of (an interval or chord) by placing the 
lowest note higher, usually an octave higher; also, 
to modify (a phrase or subject) by inverting the 
intervals between the successive notes, i.e. by 
reversing the direction of its motion. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 3/1 Fugue by Inversion .. In this 
the theme is inverted. 1875 OuseLry //armony ii, 22 If the 
lower of the two notes forming any interval be changed 
into its upper octave, .. the interval is said to be inverted, 
or, in other words, the new interval thus formed, is an in- 
version of the former, 1880 W. S. Rocxstro in Grove 
Dict. Alus. 11.17 A Chord is said to be Inverted, when any 
note, other than its Root, is taken in the lowest part. 


f. Logic. To obtain the inverse of (a proposi- 
tion): see INVERSION 2e. (In quot. zwér. for fass.) 


1896 Wetton J/an. Logic (ed. 2) m1. iil. § 102 marg., SeP 
inverts to Sz? by converting the Obv[erte}]d Converse, 


3. Avil. See quot. and cf. INVERSION 4. 

1832 Reenl. Justr. Cavalry 1. 46 Inversion—A Regiment 
is said to be inverted when the Squadrons are not in their 
natural order, but the right Squadron on the left, and the 
left on the right, as for instance when the Squadrons entire 
have wheeled to the right or left about. /é/d. 113 It will be 
better to invert by Regiments. 

4, Chem. To break up (cane-sugar) into dextrose 
and levulose: see quot. s.v. INVERTED 6. 

1864-72 Watts Dict. Chem, 11. 856 Honey .. contains 
cane-sugar (which is gradually inverted by keeping), in- 
verted sugar, and an excess of dextroglucose. 1899 J. 
Cacney tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diaguosis v. 162 Hoffman has 
availed himself of the property which HCl. possesses of 
inverting cane-sugar, i.e. of breaking it up into dextrose 
and lavulose. 

+5. intr. To change to the opposite. Oés. 

1515 Ciiarman Odyss. xv. 61 Double not needless passion 
on a heart Whose joy so green is, and so apt t’ invert. 1813 
T. Bussy Lucretius u. Comment. xii, ‘Vill tbeir natures 
change, and their order of operation invert. 

II, +6. trans. To divert from its proper pur- 
pose; to pervert to another use. Oés. Rae? 

1587 Harrison England 1. xix. (1877) 1. 3¢9 They in- 
uerted his intent herein to another end. 1603 Hot.canp 
Plutarch's Mor. 930 Neither could any man .. accuse him 
for robhing the State, or inverting any thing to his own 
use. 1670 R. Coxe Disc. Trade 18 In being committed 
prisoners, the means which is thereby spent in paying Fees 
to Jaylors, is inverted from that end to which it might have 
been imployed towards the Payment of his Debts. 

TII. +7. ¢rans. To turn in or inward. Obs. 

1645 G. Danis, Poems Wks. 1878 II. 78 Invert thy Eyes 


INVERT. 


and see Its State, and thy degree. 
Psend. Ep.v.i. 234 The bill. .is flat and broad, and somewhat 
inverted at the extreame. 


1646 Sir T. Browse ! 


| 


8. To turn outside tn, or inside out ; spec. in Path. | 


1615 Crooke Body of Man 249 A kinde of yard .. which 
they say is the necke of the wombe if it be inuerted. 
1638 Sir ‘I. Hervert 7rav. (ed. 2) 16 Skin of a Lyon, 
Leopard .. or Sheep (the haire inverted) is as a roabe put 
about their shoulders. 1656 Rivctey Pract. Physick 131 
The Ey-lid inverted may be rubbed with Fig-leaves. 1800 
Med, Frnt. 111. 463 If a portion is strongly adherent to the 
uterus, we may by this force invert the uterus. 

b. ¢rans. To empty (the stomach) by means of 
an emetic. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. ed. 4) 1. 134 The asarum .. at 
the same time that it inverts the stomach, acts powerfully 
on the olfactory nerves. 

Hence Inve'rting vd/. sd. and ffi. a. 

1579 Furkxr Meskins’ Part. 25 Thisis no inuerting of Gods 
order. 1665 Hooke JJicrogr. 60 Reflection being nothing 
but an inverting of the Rays. 1894 A thenzuin 4 Aug 165.3 
‘To represent the objects as they would he seen in an in- 
verting telescope. 1899 J. Cacney tr. Yaksch's Clin. Diag: 
nosis v. 172 The chief are the tryptic, fat-splitting and 
emulsifying ..and inverting ferments. 

Invert (itnvost), 5d. [f. INveRT v.] An in- 
verted arch, as at the bottom of a canal or sewer. 
Also attri. 

1838 Pub, Wks. Gt. Brit, 22 The tunnel. .being supported 
by a brick invert or counter arch. 1862 Smices Engineers 
III. 314 These walls were further supported hy a strong 
invert,—that is, an arch placed in an inverted position under 
the road,— thus binding together the walls on both sides. 
1882 WVorcester Fichib. Catal, 11. 16 Inver blocks for the 
bottom of sewers. 1885 7iies (weekly ed.) 18 Sept. 9/1 The 
bottoin of the sewer or ‘invert’, is also defective. 

Invert, ¢. [Short for lyvEnrep: sce sense 6.] 
In Invert sugar: Sugar formed by the breaking 
up of cane-sugar into dextrose and lxvulose. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (U.S.)V1N1.846 A nixture of these 
two sugars [dextrose and lavulose] constitutes /ruit sugar, 
or, as sometimes called, invert sugar. 1885 l.anpois & 
Srirunc 7Je.rt-6k. Mum. Phys. 1. 246 Vhe saliva of the 
horse which can also convert cane-suyar into invert sugar. 

Invertant (invautint), a. fer. [f. Invent 
+-ANT I] = INVERTED 7. 

1828-40 Berry Lucycl. //erald. 1. Gloss., Javertant, or 
Inverted, turned the wrong way; wings, when the points 
are downward, are terined inverfed. 1889 in Evvin Dict. 
Heraldry. F 

Invertebracy (invautfbrisi). [f. Inverrr- 
BRATE: see -acy.}] The quality of being inverte- 
brate; want of ‘backbone’, 

1886 .Vezww York Semt-weekly Tribuue 24 Dec. (Cent. 
Dict.), A person may reveal his hopeless invertebracy only: 
when hrought face to face with some critical situation. 1899 
Horton in Chr. World Pulpit 8 Nov. 297/1 It is said. that 
invertehracy of thought is the great characteristic of the 
closing years of this century. 

Invertebral] (invs-at/bral), a. rare. [f, In-3 + 
VERTEBRAL, as a repr. of F. tnvertébré; see In- 
VERTEBRATE.] = INVERTEBRATE a. 

1816 J. Scotr Vis. Paris (ed. 5) App. 298 The invertebral 
animals are chiefly deposited in cases in the middle of the 
apartments. 1822-34 Good's Study Wed. (ed. 4) Wl. 7 
A nervous cord without a brain, answering the purpose of 
a spinal marrow in most invertebral animals. 1828[see next}. 

|| Invertebrata (invaitfbréita|, 56. p/. [mod. 
L., = animdlia inverlebrdla, corresp. to F, aai- 
maux tnvertébrés, invertebrate animals: see Iy- 
VERTEBRATE.) .\ name given toall animals except 
the Vertebrata or back-boned animals; origin- 
ally introduced as correlative with the latter term, 
but now recognized as containing numerous sub- 
kingdoms, as distinct from each other as from 
the Vertebrata, and therefore retained only as a 
convenient negative term comprehending all groups 
below the Vertebrata. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat, Hist. V1. Invertebrata 2 The In- 
vertebral animals..are arranged hy Cuvier into three great 
divisions, 1841 T. R. Jones dum, Ningd. i. § 2 Aniinals.. 
corresponding to the invertebrata of more recent Zoologists. 
1842 Branve Dict. Sci. 610/2 Lamarck’s primary division 
of the animal] kingdom into lertebrata and Invertebrata 
corresponds with that proposed by Aristotle into Exasma 
and Avatima, 1843 OwEN Lect. Comp. Anat. 12 Lamarck 
proposed, therefore, the name of Vertebrata for the one 
class and Juvertebrata for the other. 1849 MurcHison 
Siluvia i. \1867) 8 Crustaceans, Mollusks, and other inver- 
tebrata, 1879 Casselfs Techn. Educ. \. 4 Invertebrata, or 
animals destitute of a cranium or skull, and a vertehral 
column. 

Invertebrate inva-itibr-t), a. and sé. [ad. 
mod.L. invertebrat-us, in neuter pl. INVERTEBRATA, 
corresp. to F. zuvertébrs (see below), f. L.zz- (IN-3) 

+ vertebra joint, esp. of the spine: see VERTEBRATE. 

The classification of Vertehrate and Invertehrate Animals 
was primarily due to Lamarck; hut in bis Systéime des 
amas sans vertébres, 1801, he does not use the word 
invertébrés, which occurs however in his Phz/osophie Zoo- 
logique of 18093 it had heen used by Cuvier and Duméril in 
1805 (Cuvier Legous d’ Anatomie compar. 1, Vable 1), and 
hy Dumeéril, in 1806, in his Zoologie analytique, 3, Table 1.) 

A. adj, Not having a backbone or spinal column. 

1838 Peuny Cyct. XII. 488: Invertebrate animals are 
divided by Lamarck into two great groups, which he calls 
‘animaux apathiques’, and ‘animaux sensihles’. 1858 
Geikte Hist. Boulder v. 72 The higher trihes of the inver- 
tebrate animals, 1877 W. THomson Voy. Challenger ie?) 
Even at that depth the invertebrate sub-kingdoms are still 
fairly represented. 


| 
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b. fg. Without moral ‘backbone ; 
strength, firmness, or consistency. 

1879 Fortx. Rev. No. 187. 910 Running a man whose 
political creed is vague and invertebrate. 1889 imes 
zy Mar. 9/4 The House. has voted for an invertehrate 
measure supported by flabby arguments. 1896 Eclectic 
Mag. Apr. 507 Nor 1s the affection for the invertebrate 
parent secured by the indulgences, 

B. sé. An animal without a backbone or spinal 
columu; any animal not belonging to the verte- 
brate sub-kingdom. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomo/. 1V. xlv. 239 In this particular 
differing from the majority of Invertebrates. 1879 Casse/t's 
Techn. Hiduc. WV. 1123/2 Wall-cases and flocr-cases are hest 
suited for the Send of the vertebrate classes, and table- 
cases for the invertebrates. 1880 Haucuton /'hys. Geog. 
iii. 78 Animals of higher organisation than the Invertebrates. 

b. jig. A man without strength of character or 
principles. 

1869 Sfectator 22 May 620 Indifference as to the fate of 
such political invertebrates. 1884 /’a/f A/a// G. 29 Feh, 1/1 
Nerveless invertehrates .. whose only conception of states- 
manship is that of divining how the cat will jump. 

Hlence Invertebrateness invd‘it/bretnes), the 
quality of being invertebrate. 

1884 Punch 23 Feb. &7 There’s no spell In sheer inverte- 
brateness. 

Invertebrated (invaut/bre'tel), a. [f. as 
prec. + -ED 4.) = ]NVERTEBRATE. 

1829 J. & C. Beet Amat. Hum. Body (ed. 7) 11. 10 note, 
The oviparous mammalia, fishes, and the invertcbrated 
aniinals. 1831 You att //orse v. (1847) 105 The first division 
of animals is into vertebrated and invertebrated. 


Inverted (invauted,, sf/.a.  [f Invent v.+ 
-ED 1.) 

I. 1. Turned upside down. 

1598 Frokio, /auerso, inuerted. 1609 Dovutaxp Ornith. 
Microt, 753 Vhere be that ascribe an inuerted semicircle to 
this proportion, 1665 Hooke Microgr. 11 A fit Vessel for 
this purpose, will be an inverted Glass Syphon. 1766 
Cavenpisn in /'Arl Trans. LVI. 178 Vhe air remaining 
unabsorbed in the inverted bottle of supe Ieys. 1806 .Vaval 
Chron. NV. 106 They had no covering but an inverted boat. 
1824 J. Jounxson 7'yfogr. IL. iii. 58 Inverted commas owe 
their origin to Mons. Guillemet, a Frenchinan. 1838 and 
1857 Inverted commas [see Comma 4} 1842-76 Gwitt 
Archit, § 1885 In foundations where. there would Le a 
liability, from uneven bearing, to partial failure, it has been 
the practice ..to turn inverted arclies, to catch on their 
springing the weight to be provided against. 1869 I'yxnai. 
Notes Lect. Light 22 Vove has applied the ‘reversion prism’ 
to render erect the inveitecd images of the astronomical 
telescope. 

b. A/us. Of chords or intervals: Tlaving the 
lowest note transposed an octave higher. 

1811 Bussy Dict, Was. ted. 3), /nverted, a term applic. 
able to certain positions of any subject or chord. 1889 E. 
Prout //armony i. § 26 An inverted sth becomes a qth. 

ec. Applied to a letter who: sound is produced 
by inverting the tongue against the hard palate. 
Also aésol. as 50. 

1879 Sweet in SAilol. Soc. Trans. 468, rn, etc. represent 
single inverteds. 1888 — Fug. Sounds 26 ‘The inverteds 
are .. represented in Sanskrit under the name of cerebrals. 

2. Reversed in position or order; turned in thic 
opposite direction. 

1620 I. Grascer Div. Logike 230 Defects are to be sup- 
plied; ..and the inverted parts are to he placed in order. 
1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VILL. 47, I live in an in- 
verted order. ‘They who ought to have succeeded me are 
gone before me, 185r Maurice Patriarchs & Laweg. xviii. 
(1867) 327 This is the inverted order of Paganism. 

3. Keversed in relations. 

1joz STEELE Funeral Prol., But we, still kind to your in- 
verted sense, Do most unnatural things once more dispense. 
1709 STEELE Tatler No. 127 Pt This inverted Idolatry, 
wherein the Image did Homage to the Man. 1786 Burke 
art. Hastings Wks. 1842 11. 181 All the true and suhstan- 
tial powers of government were in an inverted relation and 
proportion to the official and ostensible authorities. 186: 
Kinctaxe Crimea (1876) 1. xii. 193 The mere inverte 
Jesuitisin of a man resolved to do good tbat evil might 
come. 

b. Reversed in meaning. 

1646 Sir T. Trowxe Pseud. Ef. 1. iv. 14 Intended expres- 
sions receiving inverted significations, 1663 J. Srencer 


wanting 


Prodigies (1665) 97 Were I inclined to an Observation of . 


Omens and Prodigies, I should .. make an inverted use of 
the words of the Reverend Publisher. 

4. Mil. See INVERT 7. 3. 

1832 Regul, [usfr. Cavatry i. 84 An Inverted Line can 
change its Front. 

5. Vath, =INVERSE a. 3. 

1885 Watsos & Bursury Wath. The. Electr. & Magn. 1. 
125 Every sphere in tbe original system becomes another 
sphere in the inverted system. 

6. Chem. Of cane-sugar: see quets. 

1864-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 855 Dextroglucose occurs 
ahundantly in sweet fruits .. and always with such a quan- 
tity of levorotatory fruit-sugar that the mixture exhihits 
levorotatory power, and is thence called inverted sugar. 
Jbid, 863 The mixture of {dextroglucose and lavoglucose) 
in equal numbers of atoms constitutes fruit sugar, or in- 
verted sugar, which is itself Ievo-rotatory, hecause the 
specific rotatory power of lavoglucose is greater than that 
of dextroglucose. 

II. 7 fer. Tumed inwards or towards the 
middle of the field: said of animals or their mem- 
bers: see quots. 

1610 Guittim Heraldry ut xvii. (1611) 159 The field is 


Ruby, two wings Inuerted and conioined Topaz. 166% 
Morcan Sph. Gentry \. v.67 When fishes are borne swim- 
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ming you sball say Naiant .. when respecting each other, 
Inverted, 1864 Bourn. Jer. IHist. & J’op. x. 64 If the 
tips of the wings droop downwards tbey are inverted. 

. Fath, Introverted ; turned inside out. 

1787 R. CiecHorn in Med. Commun. I, 241 Sometimes 
the inversion is so partial, that no part of the inverted 
uterus descends below it’s mouth. 1822-34 Good"s Study 
Med. ed. 4) IV. t10 The womh is inverted, when at the 
same time tbat it is displaced or has fallen down, it is turned 
inside out. 

Inve rtedly, cdv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] In an 
inverted manner; upside down; with inversion of 
order. 

1682 Sir IT. Browne Chr, Mor. ut. § 14 'Tis but to live 
invertedly, and with thy Head unto the Heels of thy Anti- 


podes. 1794 G. Avams Nat. 4 Baf. Philos. Il. xv. 183 
The lens .. by refraction, depicts them invertedly on the 
screen, 3886 T. Harny J/ayor Casterbridge 1. xxii. 287 


Miss Templeman .. talked up at Elizabeth. Jane invertedly 
across her forehead and arm. 

Invertend (invaitend). Logic. [ad. L. tnver- 
lend-us, getundive of tvertére to InvERT.] The 
proposition from which another proposition ‘the 
inverse) is obtainetl by inversion. 

1896 [see INVERSION 2 €). 

Inverter. ‘ave. [f. INveRT v. + -ER1.] One 
who inverts. 

16xr Fiorio, /uuertore, an inuerter, a peruerter. 162% 
Be. Moustacu Diatribx 44 It was a rare thing then to 
finde a Cain, a ludas, an Inuerter, Detayner, Vsurper of 
Gods Right. || ‘on 

4 Invertible (invs-utib'l , az.) Ods. [ad. late L. 
tnvertibil-is (4th e., llilary), f. 22- In- 3) + vertére 
to turn: see -BvE.] That cannot he turned or re- 
versed. 

1534 Cranmer Let. to Cromwell 17 Apr. in Strype Wes. 
1812) 694 An indurate and invertible conscience. 16 37. 
Apams £.tp. 2 Peter ii. 4 Vhe will of the devil is still in- 


vertible. 
a. [f. Invert v. + -1BLE. Cf. 


Inve'rtible 
OF. invertible.| @. That can be inverted. b. 


That tends to invert the usual order. rare. 

3881 MACFARREN Counter. ii. 4 This interval is not in- 
vertible. 1892 Fortn, Nev. LI. 521 There is a sort of in- 
vertible quality in the Japanese .. which makes them train 
their horses to gallop uphill. 

Invertile, a. rare. [f. L. snvertére to INVERT ; 
see -ILE, (Cf. retractile.] Capable of being 
turned jnside out. 

1856 Gossr Marine Zool. 1. 18 Polyzoary plant-like, horny, 
tubular. .the extremity flexible and invertile. 


Invertin ‘inva utin, itnvoitin). Chem. [f. Is- 
VERT v,+-IN1.] A chemical ferment, obtained as 
a white powder from yeast desiccated in air; it is 
the constituent which produces the inversion of 


sugar. 

1879 Watts Dict. Chem. VIN. 784 Javertin—Donath .. 
obtains this substance by treating yeast according to Zulk- 
owsky and Kénig’s method .. It is obtained in tbe form of 
a powder, a very small quantity of which is sufficient to 
hring about the inversion of cane-sugar. 1896 A//butt's 
Syst. Wed. 1. 519 Invertin, an enzyme capable of changing 
cane-sugar into dextrose, is found in internal bacilli. 

Invertor (inva‘stas). [f. INVERT v. + -oR (here 
unetymological).] An instrument for reversing an 
electric current ; a commutator. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Invertuate, var. of InviRTUATE v., Cds. 

Invest (invest), v. Also 6 en-. fad. L. #n- 
zest-ire, f.in- (IN-* +vestire to dress, clothe. Cf. 
F. ¢mvestir (14-15th c. in Hatz.-Darm., ; also OF. 
enzestir, Sense g is from It. ravestire.] 

I. 1. ¢rans. To clothe, robe, or envelop (a 
person) 27 or wth a garment or article of cloth- 
ing; to dress or adorn. 

1583 Srusses Anal, Abus. 1. (1879) 38 He ..could haue 
inuested them in silks, veluets (ek 1598 F. Meres al 
fadis Tamia 280 The English tongue is.. gorgeouslie in- 
vested in rare oraments, 1612 Dravron Poly-o/b. xv. 241 
Ile show you, how the [ride, faire Isis, they invest. 1691 
Woop Ath, Oxon. 11. 493 In the jollity of that humour 
invested George Wither ..in the royal habiliments. 1850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. AJonast. Ord. (1863) 25 Murillo has 
represented the Virgin and 1wo angels about to invest the 
kneeling saint, with the splendid chasuble. 

b. Ofanarticle of dress: Toclothe, cover, adorn. 

1704 Swirt 7. Tub u. (170g) 38 They beld tbe Universe 
to fe a large suit of clothes which invests every thing. 170 
Parnete Hermit 176 Fair rounds of radiant points invest 
his hair. 1820 Scott /vanhoe iv, The high cap no longer 
invested bis hrows. 

c. To put on as clothes or ornaments; to don. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. 1v. v. 18 So faire a crew .. Cannot find 
one this girdle to inuest, 1628 Doxnxe Seri. xxix. 289 He 
needed not to have invested and taken the forme of a 
tongue. 1629 /did. xxiv. 240 Bound to that Religion that 
he had invested in Baptisme. 1850 Mrs. Brownixc Pocms 
II. 177 Meek angels ye invest New meeknesses to hear such 
utterance rest On mortal lips 4 

2. ¢ransf. To cover or surround as with a gar- 


ment. Const. with. 

1548 Upatt Eras. Par, Luke iii. 46b, Y* holy gbost 
heing of himself .. inuisihle, hut for y® time enuested and 
clad with a figure or likenesse visible. rs9z Davies /smmort. 
Sout celxviii, The fables .. others did witb brutish forms 
invest. 165: Raleigh's Ghost 197 Those Soules, which 
while they were here invested with their bodies, did live 
wickedly. 1772 Hist. Rochester 13 ‘Vhe king is said to have 
invested Rochester with a wall. 1777 Cockin in PAil. 


INVEST. 


Trans. LXX. 159 Where the sun shone the bushes were 
each invested with a mist. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
(Low) i. 1 Our planet is invested witb two great oceans. 


b. To cover, envelop, or coat, as a garment 
does. 


1632 Litucow Trav, vit. 376 Thus with the Torrid Zone, 
am I opprest, And lock't twixt Tropickes I'wo, which me 
invest. 1660 Bove .Vew Exp. Phys. Mech. xxi. 152 The 
thin film of water that invests and detains it [the air in 
bubbles]. 1832 Lvete Princ, Geol. II. 11 A belief... that 
the primeval ocean invested the whole planet long after it 
became the habitation of living beings, 1861 Miss Pratr 
Flower, Pt. WEL 184 Thread-like down which invests the 
plant. 1893 Mivart £lem, Anat. vii. 236 The skin of man 
invests his body pretty closely. ; 

3. fig. To clothe or endue with attributes, quali- 


ties, or a character. Const. with, also in, into. 

1 SHAKS. Oth. iv. i. 40 Nature would not inuest her 
selfe in such shadowing passion, without some Instruction. 
1610 HoLtanD Camden's Brit, (:637)8 the tales of Arthur.. 
he hath invested into the goodly title of an Historie. 1713 
Steerer Englishm. No. 21. 139 They are invested with the 
Character of Ambassadors from Heaven. 1855 Prescott 
Philip [1, u. ix. (1857) 305 The mystery thus thrown around 
the fate of the unhappy sufferer only invested it with an 
additional horror. 1871 LB. Taytor Faust (1875) I. i. 31 
Bliss hath invested him, 1877 R. W. Dare Lect. Preach. 
v. (1878) 122 To invest with interest subjects which in them. 
selves are uninteresting. 

tb. ref. (coust. 72to). Obs. 

1592 Wyrtey Armorie 12 Poth of them .. relinquished 
their deuise of vndie, and inuested themselues into ridels. 
/bid. 14 Into one of these kind of differings could I wish our 
yoonger brothers. .to invest themselues, 

4. To clothe with or #2 the insignia of an office; 
hence, zh the dignity itself; to install zz an office 
or rank with the customary rites or ceremonies. 

1533-4 Act 25 //en. VITI, c. 20 § 1 That euery Arch- 
bishop and Bishop, being .. consecrated and inuested shall 
be installed accordingly. @ 1548 Hate Chron., Hen. Vl 36 
The lord Thomas Stanley he invested with the swoorde of 
the countie of Darhy. 1600 Hottann Livy iv. vil. 144 
They were invested both in the jurisdiction, and also in the 
ornaments of the Consuls. 1670 G. H. @/tst. Cardinaés 1. 
nt. 77 The day the Pope is invested they do so too. 1765 
BLacksTone Common. 1. xi. (1800) 380 If such arch-bishop or 
bishop do refuse to confirm, invest, and consecrate such 
bishop elect, they shall [etc.]. 1855 Mitman Lat, Chr. 
(1864) IT. 1v. iii, 255 ‘heodorus, who had been invested in 
the metropolitan dignity at Rome. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. 
Emp, xii. (1875) 187 Richard was at the same time invested 
with the Kingdom of Arles by Henry VI. 

5. To establish (a person) in the possession of 
any office, position, property, etc.; to endow or 
furnish with power, authority, or privilege. Const. 
tn, with (also + of, into, unto). 

1564 Gotpinc Fustine 150 (R.) Alexander .. began... to 
mocke and despyse Ptolomie himselfe, by whome he was 
put in and inuested in that kyngdome. 1581 Savitk 
Tacitus’ Agric. (1622) 197 The end of Britannie is found, 
not by fame and report, but we are with our armes and 
pauilions really inuested thereof. 1608 D. 1. Ess. Pod, 
or.61 His..end, was to invest a creature of his owne wit 
that charge and dignitie. 1617 Hieron JWks. I. 112 ‘To 
bee by faith ingraffed into Christ is the true honour; this 
doth inuest a man into that royalty, which is in the person 
of Christ. 1632 LitHcow 7rav. vit. 346 A brother of 
the one Baron, and a sister of the other, were instantly in- 
vested in their Lands. 1710 Pripraux Orig. Tithes i. 3 God 
.-invested Man in a full property of allthings. 1796 Morse 
aimer. Geog. 1. 271 Vhis body is invested with the spiritual 
government of the congregation. 1836 J. Gitpert Chr. 
A tonem. vii. ‘1852) 204 The innocent being is by law in- 
vested with the right to enjoysecurity. 1855 Mirman Lad. 
Chr. xiv. i. (1864) EX. 5 They were invested in a kind of 
omniscience. 1861 MI. Pattison Ess. (1891) I. 35 Rudolf 
{agreed] toinvest Hartmann with lands to the capital value 
of 10,0004, 

6. To settle, secure, or vest (a right or power) in 
(a person). Const, 27 (+ with, t ufor), 

1590 SWINBURNE /estaments 49b, For that which is the 
wiues, is by reason of the mariage her husbandes, and being 
inuested in him .. cannot bee giuen from him without his 
licence or consent. 1610 Guituim Heraldry Vv. i. 11611) 253 
The inheritance aswell of the possessions as of the coat 
armour are inuested in them and their posterity. @ 1641 
Br. Mountacu Acts 4 Jon, (1642) 88 Then..was the Scep- 
ter.. invested upon the Tribe of Iudah. 1646 H. Law. 
RENCE Comm. singells 67 Somme reasons why God gives 
this ministery to the Divells, why it is invested in them by 
God. 1794S. Wu.ttams L’erimont 300 ‘The powers invested 
in Congress were in effect. 1800-42. Reg. 56 ‘he supreme 
magistracy was to be invested ina grand elector. 


+b. zxtv. To settle itself, vest 22 some possessor. 
160z2 Warxer Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 393 How .. the 
Crowne-right of the House of Edward the first inuested in 
the Familie of York, and from whom they claimed, and in 
whome their claime effected. 

7. Alitit. Yo enclose or hem in with a hostile 
force, so as to cut off approach or escape; to lay 
siege to; to besiege, beleaguer ; + to attack. 

1600 Hottanp Livy v. vi. 183 No wearisomnesse of long 
siege & assault. .is able to raise the Roman armie from any 
towne once hy them invested, 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pino's 
Trav. i, 2 They discovered a ship, vnto which they gave 
chase all the night,. .having fetcht her up by break of day, 
they gaue her a volley of three pieces of Ordnance, and 
presently invested her with a great deal of courage. 1726~ 
31 Tinvat Rapin's Hist. Eng. (1743) U1. xvu. 112 The Earl 
not having sufficient forces to besiege the Fort contented 
himself with investing it. 1810 WELL:NGTON in Gurw. Desf. 
(1838) VI. 41 Astorga is invested, but has not been vigorously 
attacked. 1840 Macauay &ss., Clive (1887) 534 Rajah Sahib 
proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot, which seemed quite 
incapable of sustaining a siege. 
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+8. To occupy or engage, to absorb. Oés. rare. | 


1601 R. Jounson Ainugd. & Comm, (1603) 62 The one 
[prince} was invested in the war of Persia, the otber in the 
commotions of the Low countries, ; 

II. [after It. ¢xvestire ‘..also, to laie out or 
emploie ones money vpon anie bargaine for aduan- 
tage’ (Florio, 1598). ‘This sense is exemplified as 
early as 1333 in Vocab. della Crusca. It prob. 
passed through the Levant or Turkey Company 
Into the East India Company’s use. ] 

9. To employ (money) in the purchase of any- 
thing from which interest or profit is expected ; 
now, esp. in the purchase of property, stocks, shares, 
etc., in order to hold these for the sake of the 
interest, dividends, or profits accruing from them. 

1613 T. ALpbwortn Let. to E. India Co, Surat, 25 Jan. (MS., 
Orig. Corr. 102), Hauinge left with vs in goods and monies 
to be inuested in Commodities fitt for Englande .. to the 
vallew of 4000 li, 1615 ‘I’. Etxincton Let. to E, India Co. 
25 Feb. (Orig. Corr. 251), To invest itt in Indico to bee in 
Surrat before the raynes. 1616 Sir. 1. Roe Frnd. 28 May 
(Hakl. Soc.), This is yearly theyr Custome at this season to 
bring goodes, and so to goe for Agra and invest in Indico. 
groin Peere Williams’ Nef. 1. (17921141 The primary Intent 
of the Testator in carrying abroad the Money was to invest 
itin Trade. 1740 /6i¢. 140 The..captain .. had 800 dollars 
on board the ship, which he intended to invest in trade. 
1957 Herald (1758) I. v. 66 By investing in the stocks so 
much of their incomes and gains as tbey do not spend. 1804 
Ear Lauperb. «6d, Wealth(1819) 157 That portion of capi- 
tal invested ina plough, supplants the necessity. .of thelabour 
of five diggers. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom & Lugger 1. i. 
3 There was little encouragement to invest his remaining 
capital, 1840 Macauray &ss., Clive (1887) 562 Many of 
them even Invested their property in India stock. 1878 
Jevons Primer Pol. Econ. v. 45 Toinvest capital.,means to 
turn circulating into fixed capital, or less durable into nore 
durable capital. 

Jig. 1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. Il. 45 He has 
most profitably invested his time and energy in the anti- 
slavery cause. 1872 Bacenot Physics & Pol. (1876) 49 
Every intellectual gain .. was invested and taken out in 
war, 

b. aésol. or intr. To make an investment, to 
invest capital; co//og. to lay out money, make a 


purchase. (So in It.) 

1864 WessTER s.v., To invest in stocks. 1868 Mont- 
GOMERIE in Proc. R. Geog. Soc. 15 July 155 The Pundit had 
invested in a wooden bowl. 1870 Rocers //ist. Gleanings 
Ser. 1. 146 Men invested ina parliamentary seat as they did 
in any kind of speculative stock. 1883 /Vharton’s Law 
Lex. s.v., When a trustee, executor, or administrator is not 
expressly forbidden to invest in real securities, in the United 
Kingdom. <A/od, collog. To invest in a penny time-table. 

Hence Inve:sted f//. a. 

Mod, Eager for news of the relief of the invested town. 

+Inve'st, sb. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. vb.] A 
payment made to the Pope or Head of the church 
by a bishop or the like at his investiture. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 20 § 1 Yeldyng vnto the 
kinges highnes .. all suche dueties, rightes, and inuestes, as 
befure time hath ben accustomed to be paid for any such 
Archbishopricke or Bishopricke, 

Inve'stable, « [f. Invest v. + -ABLE.] 
Capable of being invested. 

1896 Chicago Advance 17 Dec. 857 Any person having in- 
vestable capital. ; 

+ Investa‘tion. Oés. rare—}. Bad form of *in- 
vestition Or investion. 

1665 R. Hean ug. Rogue xxvi. 86 An Oath, which every 
young Thief must observe. .at his investution into the honour 
of one of the Knights uf the Road. 

Investee’. Law. rare. [f. INVEST v. + -EE.] 
One who is invested with a right, property, etc. 

1610 W. FoLKinGHAM Art of Survey ut. vi. 77 Fee-Farme 
is a Fee, and importeth a perpetuity to the Inuestee and his 
heires. 

+Investient, a. Obs. [ad. Li énvestient-em, 
pr. pple. of zzvestire to INVEST: see -ENT.] In- 
vesting, coating, enveloping, enfolding. 

1695 Woopwarp Nat. /fist. Earth v. (1702) 232 Freed 
from its investient Shell. 1757 A. Coorer Distiller in. xxv. 
(1760) 186 The Nutmeg. .is separated from .. its investient 
Coat the Mace, before it is sent over to us. 1762 A. Car- 
cotr 7reat. Deluge (1768) 291 ote, Stones that are worn to 
a roundness, which was not natural to them, .. have never 
any coat or investient crust. 

Investigable(inverstigab’l',a.! [ad. late L.72- 
vestigabil-1s that may be searched into, f. zzvest?- 
gare: see INVESTIGATE and -ABLE.] Capable of 
being investigated, traced out, or searched into; 
open to investigation, inquiry or research. 

1594 Hooxer Eccl. Pol, 1. vii. §7 In doing euill, we prefer 
a lesse good before a greater, the greatnesse whereof is by 
reason inuestigable and may bee knowne, 1637 GitLesrie 
Eng. Pop. Cerem. wi. viii, 138 It is investigable by the very 
light and guidance of naturall reason. 1738 Warpurron 
Diz, Legat. 1. 439 Had the Doctrine been investigable hy 
human Reason, 1838 Blackw. A/ag. XLIV. 586 [It] places 
me in a world which has real infinitude, but is investigable 
only to the understanding. 

tInve'stigable, a2 Ods. fad. late L. in- 
vestigabil-ts (Vulg.), f. z2- (IN-3) + *vestigabilis, 
f. vestigdre to track, trace: cf. in same sense OF. 
investigable (14-15th c. in Godef.).] Incapable of 
being traced; undiscoverable, unsearchable. 

e1sio Barciay irr. Ga. Alanuers (1570) Ev, Inclose 
thee in cauernes or place inuestigable, .. Our Lorde all 
beholdeth. 1513 Douctas Zxe/s x. Prol. 101 O Lord, thy 


INVESTIGATORIAL. 


ways beyn investigabill! 1530 Parsar. 316/2 Investygable 
nat able to be serched, ivuestigable. 1654 GAYTon Pleas. 
Notes iv. ii. 183 Whose estate was incredible, and investig- 
able by his executor. 1701 S. Sewati Diary 30 June (1879) 
Il. 38 The Providence of our Sovereign Lord is very in- 
vestigable. : 

Investigate (inve'stige't), v. [f. L. zuvesti- 
gat-, ppl. stem of zuvestigare, f. in- (IN- 2) + vesti- 
gare to track, trace out.] 

lL. trans. To search or inquire into; to examine 
(a matter) systematically or in detail; to make an 


inquiry or examination into. 

c1sro Barciay Airr. Ged. Manners (1570) Bitj, Thislearn- 
ing .. cleare, playne and open, it selfe ready to shewe To 
suche as it searcheth, or will inuestigate. 1675 BaxTER 
Cath. Theol. . 1.16 This is the only necessary and the 
sufficient method of Gods Decrees, which Man can investi- 
gate. 1772 Funius Lett, \xviti. 337 To investigate a question 
of law, demands some labour and attention. 1863 Mrs. 
Ournant Salem Ch. 1. xiii.223 Vincent proceeded to inves- 
tigute the Directory. 1874 Hetps Soc. Press. iii. 40 Such 
was the belief of those persons who .. investigated the 
matter. 

+b. To trace out, to track. Ods. 

1774 Be. Hatrirax Anal, Rom. Law (1795) 52 The degrees 
of anaes by which the next of Kin are investi- 
gated. 

2. intr. To make search; to reconnoitre, to scout; 
to Inquire systematically, to make investigation. 

¢ 1510 Barctay AVirr. Gd. Manners (1570) D vj, If he take 
a drinke intoxicate, Soon doth he for phisike and ayde in- 
vestigate. 1581 Stywarb J/art. Discifl. u. 119 Thy light 
horsemen going before inuestigating and spieng where they 
Maie passe. 1714 Manpevitte Fad. Bees (1723) 395, I in- 
tend now to investigate into the nature of Society. 1864 
Mrs. Cartyce Leétt, III. 237, I have investigated, and 
found all true. 

Hence Investigating z/. sb. and ffi. a.; also 
Tnve‘stigatingly adv., in an investigating manner; 
inquiringly, questioningly. 

1833 J. H. NEwMAN Avians u. v. (1876) 221 Controver- 
sialists, who thought that truth was gained by disputing 
instead of investigating. 1856 OtmsteED Slave States 222 
The report of the investigating commission was never made 
public. 1883 Miss Broucuton Belinda I. mi. i. 173 Her 
sister’s eyes flash investigatingly upon her. 1891 E, Crore 
Consequences 1. 11, ii, 208 ‘The veteran eyed him investi- 
gatingly. 

Investigation (investigé'fon). [a. F. zxves- 
tigation, OF. -acton (14-15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. tuzestigation-em, n. of action from zxzvesti- 
gare to INVESTIGATE, ] 

1. The action of investigating; the making of a 
search or inquiry; systematic examination; carc- 
ful and minute research. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) Hl. 195 Yf they [bis statutes and 
decrees] were welle kepte in alle cuntrees. Of these he 
made subtile investigacioun. @ 1548 Hart Chron., Rich. [1/1 
41 They..knewe not in what parte of the worlde to make 
investigacion or searche for hym. s602 FuLBecKE 1s¢ P%. 

’avadl. Introd. 1 hey may perhaps prouoke others to the 
inuestigation of the truth. 1740 Cuevne Regimen Pref. 8 
VYhere is scarce a Geometer, but has his own Method of 
Investigation. 1855 Prescorr PAilip [/, E11. xii. 281 He 
made strict investigation into the causes of the late tumult. 

attrib. 1897 Daily News 21 Oct. 7/7 Criminal investiga- 
tion staffs in the provinces have been instructed toascertain 
what persons may be missing within tbeir several jurisdic- 
tions. 1899 Jiesti. Gaz. 20 Feb. 8/1 It is proposed to ask 
the shareholders. .to contribute 6¢. in the pound towards an 
investigation fund. 

b. With az and fd. 

1795 Burke Corr. IV. 318 Characters which require a long 
investigation to unfold. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. (1828) 
I. Pref. 12 Technological investigations. 183z Lewis Use 
& Ab, Pol. Terms iv. 36 A full investigation of the different 
meanings. 1853 J. H. Newman //tst. S&. (1876) IE. uv. 
260 The Romans .. had neither time nor inclination for 
abstruse investigations. 

2. The tracking of (a beast). rare. 

18zz T. Taytor Apuleius 167 The dogs, destined to the 
sagacious investigation of savage animals. . 

Investigative (inve'stige'tiv), az. [f. L. zx- 
vestigat- (see INVESTIGATE v.) +-1VE.] Character- 
ized by or inclined to investigation. 

1803 S. Peace Anecd. Eng. Lang, 251 When money was 
in his pocket, he {[ Johnson] was more deliberate and investi- 
gative. 1873 M. Couiins Squire Sitchester IL. iv. 37 When 
he suddenly found himself in the very heart of a mystery, 
his old investigative temper rekindled. 1877 Srupps Lect. 
Hist, (1886) 75 Whe exercise of the investigative instinct. 


Investigator (inve'stige'tar). [a. L. ‘uves- 
tigator, agent-n, f. investigare to INVESTIGATE. Cf. 
F. investigateur (15-16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
One who (or that which) investigates; one who 
makes close research. 

1ssz Hvtort, Innestigatour, or expounder, disquisitor. 
Inuestigatours, or crafty searchers, coryces. 1608 VorsELe 
Serpents (1658) 706 The investigators of nature do say that 
they have fifteen teeth of a side. 1751 Warsurton Notes 
lope’s Ep. Bathurst 105 (Jod.) The high court of Chancery, 
the most unerring investigator of truth and falsehood. 1794 
Suttivan View Nat. UL. xliv. 271 Father Simon, an accurate 
investigator, will have it, that they .. were written by some 
Jewish Scribes. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chent. Philos. 25 The 
principal early chemical investigators. 
Inve:stigatorrial, 2. rare.  [f. L. type 
*investigdtort-us: sce next and -Au.} Pertaining 
to or characteristic of an investigator. ; ; 

1808 Bentuam Sc. Reform 69 [nvestigation or investiga- 
torial procedure, a new and necessary name, for a practice 


INVESTIGATORY. 


in common use, but not as yet sufficiently distinguished. 
Investigatorial power, power for tracing out evidence, in 
the way of investigatorial procedure. 

Investigatory (investigétari), a. [f. L. type 
*investigalori-us, 1. tnvestigator: see above and 
-ony.}) Of investigating nature or character. 

1836 New Afonthtly Alag. XLVI. 71 ‘The world has heen 
growing ..so wondrously philosophical and investigatory. 
¢€1885 Ruskin in Daily News 18 June 6/3 Vo estimate the 
quantity of careful and investigatory reading. 

+Inve:stiga'trix. Ods. rare—%. [L. fem. of 
investigator: cf. F. mnvestigatrice.| A female in- 
vestigator. 

1623 Cockeram, /uuestigatrix, she which tracketh. 

Inve'sting, 24/. sb. [f. Invest v. + -1NG 1.) 
The action of the verb Invust. 

1598 Frorio, /uvestitura, ..an inuesting. 1622 Bacon 
Zen. V1 189 New Comunissions, for the Discouerie and 
inuesting of vnknowne Lands. 1711 Light to Blind u. vii. 
§ 76 in 10th Nef, Mist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 167 The 
Prince..did not judge the investing of Lymerick..to hasten 
the surrender of the town, 

Inve'sting, /f/.a. [-1nc?.] Thatinvests. a. 
Enveloping or surrounding like clothing. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’sead. Lf. i. xiv. 139 Materialls.. 
call’d by the naine of Salamanders wooll; which many too 
Hterally apprehending, conceive some investing part, or tegu- 
ment of the Salamander. 1796 Kirwan /lem, Win. (ed. 2) 
1). 188 {Green martial Earth) cominonly found investing, or 
incumbent. 1800 Aled. Frat. LV. 509 The investing mem- 
branes of the brain. 

b, JWilrt. Beleaguering. 

1828 J. M. Sprarman Brit, Guaner ied, 2) 44 The arrange- 
inent usually made for the reception of the investing corps. 
1872 Yiats Groseth Cont. tee They were, however, oblized 
to ahandon the siege by Robert Clive, who subsequently 
defeated the investing army. 

tInve'stion. Obs. rare. fad. med.L. saves- 
ton-em for *investition-em, n. of action f. ruvestire 
to Invest.] The action of investing ; investment. 

1586 Martowr sé f'1. Vanburl. 1. i, We knew, my lord, 
before we brought the Crown, Intending your investion so 
near The residence of your despised brother, 1632 Litucow 
Trav. vin. 239 The ‘Turkes investion of it [Tremizen). 

Investitive (investitiv), a. [f. ppl. stem of 
I. rnvestire to INVEST +-1VE.] [laving the pro- 
perty or function of investing. 

1780 Destuan Princ, Legis. xviii. § 35 2t0fe, What is 
meant by payment, is always an act of investitive power, 
1809 /idin. Wee. NV. 102 ‘Fhe non-performance of investi- 
tive acts. 1875 Postrc Gains m1. ed. 2) 359 Civil obligations 

.|1) those to which the title or investitive fict isa contract ; 
and (2) those to which the title or investitive fact is a delict. 

Inve'stitor. rare. [f. L. type *zuzestilor, 
investitor-em, agent-n, from fnvestire to INVEST; 
cf. It. guvestitore ‘an investor, . . ait enrober’ 
(Florio).] One who or that which invests. 

1830 L. Hunt A mfobfog. viii. (1860) 148 [vil itself .. pro- 
bably is but... the increaser, nay the very adorner and 
splendid investitor of good. ; ’ 

Investiture (inve'stititm®. [ad. med.L. r- 
veslitir-a, f. investire to INVEST; It. tuvestitura 
‘an enstalment, enrobing, endowrie, imploiment, 
investing’ (Florio, 1598:; F. ¢vvestrture (1564).] 

1. The action of clothing or robing ; concr., that 
which clothes or covers. Chiefly fy. 

1651 Jer. Tavior Seri. for \’ear 1. xviit. 225 Py the 
resurrection of the body, and a new investiture of the soul, 
with the saine upper garment clarified. 1660 — Ducé. 
Dubit. uw. ii. rule 6 § 16 Vhe bodily shape was the usual 
investiture of God’s messengers in their appearances. 1855 
Sincieton IH yrgil 1. Pref. 5 Yo dress the sovereign in a 
linsey-woolsey garb would be seen at once to be a very 
unsuitable investiture. «1871 ALrorp Gen. & Ex. Lng. 
Kars, Ex. xix. 9 The darkness of clouds is the accustomed 
investiture of the Divine presence. ; ; 

2. The action or ceremony of clothing in the 
insignia of an office; the ceremonial, official, or 
formal investing of a person with an office or rank; 
the formal putting (a person) in possession of a fief 
or benefice. Often, spec., the livery and seizin of 
the temporalities of a bishopric or other ecclesias- 
tical dignity, the right of which was keenly con- 
tested between the papacy and the temporal powers 
during the Middle Ages, 

1387 Trevisa Higiten (Rolls) V. 289 He ordeyned fat no 
clerk schulde fonge be investiture of his benefys [#uzessts- 
turam sui bencficit}, noper of his offys, of a lewed man his 
hond. 1494 Fanvan Chron. vi. cliv. 142 He grauntyd vnto 
hyn inuestiture of benefycis spirituall. 1530 TinpaLe 
Pract. Pretates Wks. (Patker Soc.) 11. 294 He had com- 
pelled him ..10 deliver up the investiture or election of 
bishops unto St, Peter’s vicar, which investiture was of old 
time the king’s duty. 1642 Futter /foly 4 Prof. St. 
Iv. xx. 343 We find him to be the first Prince of Wales, whose 
charter at this day is extant, with the particular rites of 
investiture, which were the Crownet, and ring of gold, with 
a Rod of Silver. 1757 Burke Abridgem. Eng. His’. in. 
iv, The king .. gave the lishop the investiture, or livery 
and seizin of his temporalities, by the delivery of a rinz and 
staff. 1845 J. Saunpers Cabinet Pict. Eng. Life, Chaucer 
66 Investiture was the formal giving into the tenant’s hands 
the lands granted, and which was done, as far as possible, 
literally by the lord or his deputy, or symbolically by the 
delivery .. of a turf, a stone, or some other of the ninety- 
eight prevalent modes enumerated by Du Cange, 1852 
Miss Yonce Cameos |. xii. 76 The tokens of investiture 
were the pastoral staff, fashioned like a shepherd's crook, 
and the ring by which the Bishop was wedded to his See. 

3. Clothing in or enduement with attributes or 
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qualities; establishment in any state of privilege 
or honour. 

1626 Br. Anprewes Serur. (1856) 1 62 Our freeing from 
under the Lawe, our investiture into our new adopted state. 
a 1631 Donse in Select, (1840) 241 The appropriation and 
investiture of an actual and applying faith. 1833 Lamn 
Lilia Ser. Barrenness Jmag. laculty, One incapahle of 
investiture with any grandeur. a 1899 J. Cairn Lact, 
Ideas Chr, V1, xix. 246 His investiture with external power 
and glory. ; 

4. The hostile investment of a place; =INvEST- 
MENT 4. Now rare. 

1649 Evetyn Let, to Sir R. Browne, Supposing that Paris 
is now free of the investiture. 1898 Darly Vews 4 Nov. 5/4 
A commander. consents to break the line of investiture only 
when a favourable chance offers 


+5. =Isvestment 5. Obs. 

1787 feraké 1758) 1. v. 66 Augmented by so facile an in- 
vestitnre of savings. /4id. 34. xvi.11 Investitures of money. 
1803 W. Tavior m Aan. Kev. WL. 308 Vhe investiture of 
additional capitals in the purchase of corn, 1832 Cuat.MeRS 

vt, Icon. 315 Capital would find a fresh field for its inves- 
Uture. 1845 .V. Lrit, Nev. ILL. 333 It tells us of the impos- 
sibility, at present, to get a profitable investiture for a poor 
man’s savings. 

{Investive, crror for InFestivK in Todd and 
subseq. Dicts. : see List of Spurious Words.) 

Investment investmént), [f. Invest v. + 
“MENT. Cf. the earlter VESTMENT.] 

1. The act of putting clothes or vestments on; 
concr. clothing ; robes, vestments. Also /ig. 

1597 Suaks. 2 //en. /V,1v.i. 45 You, Lord Arch-bishop 
.. Whose white Inuestments figure Innocence. 1602 — 
Jam, 1. iii, 128 His vowes .. they are Lroakers, Not of the 
eye, which their Inuestments show : But meere implorators 
of vitholy Sutes. 1794 Matmias /uxs. Lit. (1798) 37, 1 now 
present myself .. clothed in the robes of their hereditary 
priesthood .. ut if, unworthy of this hallowed investment 
and interior ministry, the door of the sanctuary is closed 
upon me; I shall [ete]. 1854 M. J. Rot tu in Burgon 
Lives 12 Gil. Men (1888) I. 101 No persons would spend 
their time in a leisurely disposal of the investments, afier 
having taken them from the body. 

2. ¢ransf. An outer covering of any kind; an 
envelope; a coating. 

1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. Ep. 1. xiv. 140 Crocodiles, are 
without any haire, and have no covering part or hairy invest- 
mentat all, 1796 Kirwan Fle. Men. (ed. 2) 1. 2,8 Some 
assert that these are only investments of other crystallized 
stones that have sincedecayed. 1804 AnERNETHY Surg. Obs. 
27 Their capsules afford a striking instance of an investment 
acquired simply by a condensation of the surrounding cel- 
Jular structure. 1874 Lusnock Orig. & Jet. Jus. iv. 67 
The hard and horny dermal invesiment of insects. 

3. The action of investing or fact of being in- 
vested with an office, right, or attribute; endow- 
ment; =INVESTITURE 2, 3. 

1649 Mirtox Erkon. xviii. Wks. (1851) 470 The investusent 
of that lustie, Majesty, and honour, which for the public 
good,. .redounds from a whvle Nation into one person. 1654 
tr. Scudery’s Curia Pot, 112 The Rassawes .would have .. 
prevented the said Kings investment, and Inauguration unto 
the Kingdom of Hungary. 1885 CLopp J/yths & Dr. 1. iv. 
61 The investment of the powers of nature with personal 
life «nd consciousness. 

4. Milit. Vhe surrounding or hemming in ofa 
town or fort by a hostile force so as to cut off all 
communication with the outside; beleaguerment ; 
blockade. Also atfr7d, 

1811 Weitrncton in Gurw. Desf. (1838) VIL. 214 You will 
Hikewise have heard of the surrender of Olivenga and of the 
subsequent investment of Badajoz. 1868 KincLake Crimica 
(1877) IV. x. 246 To draw the investment closer. 1884 
Mil, Engineering (ed. 3) 1. 1. 7 Secrecy and speed are 
secured, in the investment of an inland fortress, by the use 
of an advanced force of cavalry and horse artillery, which 
conceals the march of the main body. /é:d. 17 Some dis- 
tance in rear of the investment line. 

5. Comm. The investing of money or capital. 
(Not in J. or T.) a. In early use in the East 
India trade, for the employment of money in the 
purchase of Indian goods. 

1615 E. Hotmpen Let. to Governor E. 1,.Co. 7 Mar. (MS., 
Orig. Corr. 262, For further aduyse in particulerising of 
the sayls of the Companies goods and Investment of that 
and of ther monies. 1618 Sir T. Ror: Let to £. /.C. 14 Feb. 
(Hakl. Soc. 473’, Not to defer investmentes till our shippes 
arriuall and the Indicoes swept away. 1675 Leé. in Fryer 
Acc. E, tndia & P. 11608) 86 The Factors are sent to over- 
see the Weavers, buying up the Cotton-yarn to employ 
them all the Rains, when they set on foot their Investments, 
1698 C. Davenant Dise. Publ. Revenues. 3451E. 1. Trade) 
If the prime Cost of the respective Investments or Parcels 
of Goods, were truly valued and stated by judicious and 
disinterested Persons, a Judgment might from th-nce be 
made somewhat nearer the ‘Truth. 1783 Hurke of Rep. 
Aff. India Wks. X1. 51 A certain portion of the revenues of 

Sengall has been. .set apart to be employed in the purchase 
of goods for exportation to England, and this is called the 
favestment, Ibid. 53 Vhe practice of an Investment from 
the Revenue began in the year 1776. /did. 54. bid. 37 
When an account is taken of the mtercourse (for it is not 
commerce), which is carried on between Bengal and Eng- 
land, the pernicious effects of the system of Investment from 
Revenue will appear in the strongest point of view. 1791 
Rovertson /a:tra ww. 151 To these staples, the natives 
of all the different regions in the eastern parts of Asia 
brought the commodities which were the growth of their 
several countries .. and with tbem the ships from Tyre 
and from Egypt completed their investments. 1844 H. H. 
Witsos Syvit. India W1. 521 Yo sell and huy various 
articles, including pepper, which it was his business to pro- 
vide for the Companys investments. 


INVETERACY. 


b. gen. The conversion of moncy or circulating 
capital into some species of property from which 
an income or profit is expected to be derived in the 
ordinary course of trade or lusiness. 

Distinguished from specutation, in which the object is the 
chance of reaping a rapid advantage by a sudden rise in the 
market price of something which is bought merely in order 
to be held till it can be thus advantazeously sold again. 

1740 Leere Wiriliams’ Kef. 1. (1792) 140 ‘The plaintiff 
insisted on the profits produced in trade, and the several 
investments that had been made therewith. a1804 A. 
IlamiLton (Webster 1828), Befure the investment could be 
made, a change of the market might render it incligible. 
1845 MeCuttocn Varation (1852) 398 Any feeling of in- 
security 1s a most formidable obstacle to the investment of 
capital, 1858 J. B. Nortos Sofics 203 An inducement for 
the investment of capital in the land. 1868 Rocrrs /’of. 
f.con. vi. (1876) 54 When the profitable investment of saving 
r emia ur diminished, capital is less eagerly accumu- 
ated. 

attrib, eis Daily News 8 Oct. 2/3 Consols and various 
other high class investinent stocks are firm. 1895 /é/d. 
21 Mar, 5/3 Regret is expressed thai the special investment 
business of sone of these savings banks is practically sus- 
pended. 1899 Ji’eston. Gaz. 13 July 6/1 A tot of invesiment 
nioney seeking einployment. 

ce. An amount of money invested in sonte species 
of property ; also, A form of property viewed as a 
velticle in which money ntay be invested. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc, liner. 111.45 A friend. .made 
some inquiries about investments in the region wliere his 
host lived ..* 1 do not put myself in the way of hearing 
about profitable investments*, 1855 Macatcay //ist. Lag. 
xx. (183) 11. 484 So popular was the new inve-tinent, that on 
the day on which the bouks were opened three hundred thou- 
sand pounds were subscribed, 1878 Jevoxs Print. Lot, 
Econ, ti, 23 Uf they put their wealth into banks and other good 
investinents, they do great service in increasing the capital 
of the nation. 1888 F, Hume Mad. Alidasi.i, Mrs. Vil- 
liers sold out all the investments which she had. 

Jig, 1873 Burton /1ist, Scot. V1. 63 We discovered a good 
investment for his skill, sagacity, and endurance in Poland. 
1873 I}aurrton /ntell, Lifer. v.(1876) 28 Sacrifice to bodily 
well-Leing, the best of all possible investments. 

Investor (inve'sta1). Also 6 -er. 
Z. + -OR.] 

l. a. One who clothes or invests. 
invests with a military force. 

1586 Mariowe 18/14, Lamburt. v. ii, Investers of thy 
royal brows Even with the true Egyptian diadem. 1870 
Talt Malt G, 3 Oct. 5 The French .. choosing their own 
m iment for sortie, are of course far less hurt by this sort of 
work than their investors. 

2. One who invests money or makes an invest- 
ment. 

1862 Lond. Ker. 16 Aug. 136 This numerous class of 
investors are ready to accept the guidance of any competent 
authority which will tell thein what stocks to chocse and 
what to avoid. 1868 Peanp HS ater-farm. x. 105 The stock 
of each investor would represent £20. 


+Investry. 06s. rvare—'. 
-RY.] = INVESTITURE, 


1642 W. Birp Wag. //onor 30 The manner of solemnity 
used in the admittance and investry of Marquesses. 

Investure (inve'stii), 5d. [f. INvesT + -URE. 
(Not on L, analogies )] =Investitune, INvEstT- 
MENT. 

1577-87 Hounsnep Chron. |. 69/1 Heerein he did no 
more than manie other would haue doone, neither yet afier 
his inuesture did so much as was looked for at his hands. 
1586 Ferne Slaz, Gentrie 161 Vo violate the holye rites, or 
inuestures of the Facials. 1601 R. Jouxson Aingd. & 
Connmw, (1603) 265 ‘Vhe investure of Placentia was not 
graunted to the house of the Farnesi but only to the fourth 
descendencie. 21714 Burset //ist. Ref. an. 1531 (R.), (The 
kings of England} did at first erect bishopricks, grant in- 
vestures in them [etc.]. 1845 Slackw. Alag, XVII. 285 We 
were informed of the issue of the battles of the Pyrences, 
and of the investure of St. Sebastian’s. 1882 Datly News 
24 Nov. 5/8 ‘he Queen will hold an investure of several 
orders of Knighthood at Windsor Castle this afternoon. 


+ Investure, v7. Ods. rare. [Partly f. prec. 
sb.; partly f. In-1 or 2+ VESTURE.]} 

lL. ¢rans. To invest 7 an estate or dignity. 

1552 AscHAM Germany (1570) 16 He.,hath made hym 
his heyre, and hath already inuestured hym in the Duke- 
dome of Prusia. ; 

2. To clothe, to habit. 


vbl. sb., habit, vesture. 

1593 Nasu Christ's 7. (1613) 41 Those ruddy inuesturings, 
and scarlet habilements. .shall they ex halingly quintessence. 
a 1661 Futter (Webster, 1864), Our monks investured in 
their copes. 

Inveteracy (inve'térisi). [f. next: see -acy.] 

1. The quality of being inveterate; the state of 
being strong or deep-seated from lony persistence. 

41719 Appison (J.). The inveteracy of the people's pre- 
judices compelled their rulers to make use of all me.n> for 
reducing them. 1748 <iuson's Voy. u. i. 114 The divease 
seemed to have acquired a degree of inveteracy which was 
altogether without example. 1794 G. Apams Nat. & Exf. 
Philos. }.i. 6 All those vulgar errors cherished from age to 
age by the hlindness of prejudice, and inveteracy of habit. 
1807 JEFFEeRson I¥7rit, (1830) IV. 86 I heir boldness has 
betrayed an inveteracy of criminal dixposition. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 483 Where babit has given in- 
veteracy to the recurrence of the paroxysms. a. 

In pregnant sense: Deep-rooted prejudice, 
hostility, or hatred; enmity of old standing. 

1691 tr. Emilianue's Frauds Rom. Monks 54 He judged 
with an inveteracy of heart, what belongs alone to God ta 
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b. One who 


[f. InvEsT wv. + 


Hence + Inve‘sturing 


| judge of. 1698 Frver icc. £. Jitia & P. 350 The Turks 


INVETERATE. 


who disown that .. Caliphship with the same Inveteracy 
to each others Claims, 1s among us Papists and Protestants. 
1703 S. Parker tr. Eusebius 69 He shews the great In- 
veteracy of the Jews against the Christians. 1782 Paine 
Let. Abbé Raynal (1791) 69 Where is the impossibility 

. of England forming a friendship with France and Spain, 
and making it a national virtue to renounce for ever 
those prejudiced inveteracies it has been her custom to 
cherisb? 1796 Newtson 3 July in Nicolas (ésf. (1845) I. 
201, I shall not fail to sow as much inveteracy against the 
French as is possible. 1861 Mav Cons?, //1s¢.11863) 11. xvi. 
535 A fierce conflict arose between the orangemien and defen- 
ders,.. which increased the i weteracy of the two parties. 

Inveterate (invetérct , a.(sb.) Also 6-7 -at. 
[ad. L. ¢nveterat-us become old, of long standing, 
chronic, pa. pple. of zzveterdre to render old, to 
give age to, f. 7#- (Ix- 2) + velerare 1o make old.) 

1. That has existed or continued for a Jong time; 
of old standing; aged. (Oés. or blended with 2.) 

1597 A. M. tr. Gutllemean's Fr. Chirurg. 41b/1 Take 
ashes which are burned of the inveterate sydes of a wyne- 
pipe, two pownde. 1599 —tr. Gabelhouer's Bh. Physiche 
49’t Those great Flyes which in the springe time of the 
yeare creepe out of inveterate walles. 1675 Evetyn Zerit 
(1776) 54 Rotten wood,.,especially that which is taken out 
of an Inveterate-willow-tree. 1794 GirrorD Bawiad 217 
‘Vhere meagre shrubs inveterate mountains grace. 

2. Firmly established by tong continuance ; long- 
established ; deep-rooted ; obstinate. (Now mostly 
of things evil.) 

1563 Sf. Andrews Ktrk-sess. Reg. (1889) 189 The dela- 
cionis gevyn in upon tham..for huyrmongyn inveterat. 
1602 Frisecke Pandeetes 21 Vhe king being the lawful 
owner then, because hee had inueterate possession in the 
same. 1616 R.C. Simes’ Whestle vi. 2528 This vice 1s 50 
inveterate, Growne to so strong a custome. 1692 Sour 
12 Serut. (1697) 1. 470 A Resistance, and an Extirpation 
of inveterate, sinful! Habits. 1877 J. D. Cuambers 22, 
Worship 305 This abuse soon .. became inveterate in tii 
Ferial Office. 1883 SirC. Bowes in Law Hep. 11 Q. Bench 
Div. 341 By inveterate practice among inost of the com- 
mercial nations of Isurope, bills of lading have long been 
drawn .. in sets of three or more. 

b. Of disease: Of long standing, chronic; hence, 
deep-seated and resisting treatment. 

1541 R. Coptann Guyton's Quest. Chirurg. z Ciij b, The 
curacyon of inueterate viceres, 1578 Lyte Dodocus v. 
Ixxviii. 646 Medicines against anold inueterate cough. 1653 
Cowtey Verses & Ess., Ode Uarvey (1669) 13 We now thy 
peient Physick see, From allinveterate diseases free. 1798 
Mattuvs Popzd. (1878) 226 The scurvy is in some places 
.. inveterate. 1823 J. Baocock Dour cluinsent. 186 The 
blisters .. become inveterate sores. 

c. Of evil feelings, prejudiccs, and the like. 

1593 Snaks. Aéch. //,1. i. 14 (He appeals the Duke] On 
some apparant danger seene in him, Aym’d at your High- 
nesse, no inueterate malice. 1682 Wooo Life 3 May 
(O.H.S.) III. 14 He became an inveterate enimy to the 
court and prerogative. 1789 Beirsusu “Ass. 1. ix. 183, 
I have an inveterate dislike to improvements merely specu- 
lative and theoretical, 1840 Atison //ist., Europe (1850) 
VILL. li, $3. 292 His old and inveterate enemies. 1856 
Froupe //ist. Eng. (1858) 1. v. 380 His relations with 
Francis..were those of inveterate hostility. 

d. Persistent, lasting. 

1777 Suerioan Sch. Scand. w.i, The merit of these is 
the inveterate likeness —all stiff and awkward as the 
originals, and like nothing in luman nature besides. 1854 
D. G. Mitcnece Sev. Slories 6 1s St. Peter's toe, of a truth, 
worn away with the inveterate kissings? 

3. Kull of obstinate prejudice or hatred ; embit- 
tered, malignant; virulent. (Now wear.) 

1528 Roy Rede Me (Arb.) 89 They were confederate, With 
antichrist so inveterate. 1663 Win3et /’ks. (1890) Il. 54 
Sa indurat, sa inueterat, and ofsa schamelis a forret. 1648 
Ilunting of Fox 13 Which makes them s9 inveterate 
against him. 1674 Essex /’afers (Camden) 1. 222 There is 
also another party weh I am sure is inveterate towards me. 
1760-72 H. Brooxr Fool of Qual. (1792) 11. 84 He was 
informed, in terms the most aggravating and inveterate, of 
the whole course and history of Ned's misbehaviour. 1861 
Dickkns Gt. Z.xfect. 11, 264, I felt inveterate against him. 

4. Settled or confirmed in habit, condition, or 
practice ; habitual, hardened, obstinate. 

1734 Fircoinc Uniz. Gallant Advt., Authors, whose works 
have been rejected at the theatres, are of all persons, they 
say, the most inveterate. 1832 W. Irvinc Alhambra I. 0 
Being a veteran and inveterate sportsman. 1859 W. Cottins 
Q. of Hearts i, He was an inveterate smoker. 

B. sb. One who is confirmed in some (evil) 
habit ; a confirmed or hardened offender. 

1828 P. Cuxnincuam A. S. Males (ed. 3) 11. 286 You can 
make these inveterates work by no other plan. 

Inveterate (invetéreit), v. Obs. or arch. [f. 
L. ‘xveleral-, ppl. stem of zzveterare to rendcr old ; 
or f. prec. adj.] favs. To render inveterate. 

1. To make old; to establish or confirm by age 
or long continuance ; to root or implant deeply ; 
to render chronic; talso, to harden (the bowels) ; 
to render costive (06s.). 

1574 NewTox //ealth Mag. 2 Although they [electuaries] 
doo purge, yet do they inveterate. 1623 CocKERAM 11, To 
inake Olde, Antiguate, Inucterale. a@1626 Bacon Hist. Gt. 
Srit., An ancient tacit expectation which had by tradition 
been infused and inveterated into men’s minds. 1749 Fteto- 
Inc Grand Fury Charge Wks. 1784 X. 149 There are evils 

. which have so inveterated themselves in the blood of 
the body politic. 1835 Emerson Corr. w. Carlyle 1. v. 48 
Love his catholicism that at his age can relish the Sartor, 
born and inveterated as he is in old books. 

2. To render inveterate in enmity ; to embitter. 

1656 J. Harrinctox Oceana (1700) 193 It inveterated the 
Bosoins of the Senat and the People each against other. 
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Inve'terated, f//. 2. Obs. or arch. [f. prec. 
+ -ED1.] endered or become inveterate; con- 
firmed by age or long continuance. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 124 Not inveterated, but 
recent. 1697 A. M. tr. Gusllewean's Fr. Chirurg. 29 \)/1 
Anye inveterated payn in the occipitalle partes of the heade. 
1604 ‘I. Wricut /asstons v1. 347 Mens soules, by inveter- 
ated custoines vsed to sensuall and beastly delights. 1670 
G. H. Hést. Cardinals 1. u. 55 An old and inveterated 
Schism. 1692 Bexttey Soyle Lect. i. 28 Vemptations, 
which have all their force and prevalence from long custom 
and inveterated habit. 

Inveterately, adv. [f. INveTERATE a. + 
-LY 4,] In an inveterate manner; in a manner 
confirmed by long existence or practice; to a de- 
gree firmly fixed or ingrained ; virulently. 

1645 Mitton Tetrach. Wks. (1847) 188/2 How he could 
endure to let them slug and grow inveterately wicked. 
1700 Concreve Way of World u. i, Afrs. BMarw. You 
hate mankind? A/ss. “ai. Heartily, tveterately. 1705 
Cusser Careless Husd. v. 64 Sir Charles has shewn himself 
so inveterately my Enemy. 1858 Frovpr //ist. Eng. 1V. 
avili, 4 But a slight check upon habits inveterately lawless. 

Inve‘terateness. [f.2s prec. +-neEss.] The 
quality of being inveterate; inveteracy. 

1646 Sir I’. Browne Pseud. Lp. vn. xii. 363 As time hath 
rendred him more perfect in the Art, so hath the inveterate- 
nesse of his malice more ready in the execution. 1660 

SURNEY Kepd, Awpov 11661) 28 The swellings of hatred and 
inveteratenesse. @1704 Locke (J.', Neither the inveterate- 
ness of the mischief, nor the prevalency of the fashion, shall 
be any excuse. A ; 

+Inve'teration. Ols. vare—'. [ad. L. én- 
veteralion-em, n. of action f. zvelerare: see 1N- 
VETERATE and -aTIox.} The action of rendering, 
or process of becoming, inveterate. 

a1631 Donne Sern. \vii. 572 He confesses the reason 
from whence this Inveteration in his Bones, and this In- 
cineration in his body proceeded. 1721 battey, /avetera- 
tion, a growing into Use by long Custom. 

+Inve'teratist. Obs. rare—'.  [f. INVETERATE 
a. + -1st.] One who professes inveterate attach- 
ment to old ways; an opponent of reform. 

1715 M. Davies Athen. Lit. 1. Contents Yyiv b, Re- 
furm'd Catholicks persecuted by the Inveteratists, for read- 
ing and translating the Bible in the vulgar Tongues. 

+Invetered, z. Obs. rare—". [f. F. eeveterd 
(ad. L. invelerat-us NVETERATE @.) + -ED!.] 
Grown old; =INVETFRATE @. I. 

1490 Caxtox Eneyrfos xaii. 78 A grete oke tre antyque 
& in-uetered of many yeres among the grete stones harde 
strongely roted. z 

+Invex. Obs. rare—'. [£ L. tn- (1N-2) + 
stem of CONVEX.] = CONCAVE, 

1688 R. Hoime donzonry wt. 319/1 By means whereof 
any round body either with an Invex or Convex may be 
wrought. ' 

Hence Invexed (inve'kst), a. //er., concaved. 

1828-40 Berry Eucycl. Herald. 1. Gloss. s.v., [Arched] 
only on one side, and bowed inward, it is called duvexed, 
coucaved, champained, or chautpoined,. 

+Invey’, v. Olds. rare—'. [var. of Exvay v.] 
trans. Yo invade. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 11. 249 Alexander de Medices.. 
was hee that first .. inveyed the seniory of Florence, 
.. usurping the name, title, and prerogative of duke. 

Invey, -veye, -veygh, obs. lorms of INVEIGH. 

+Invi'ct, a. O6s. Also 5 invyet. [ad. L. 
invicl-us, f£, t1- (IN- 3) + victus, pa. pple. of vincire 
to conquer. Cf. obs. F. zzvicte (Godef.).] Un- 
conquered ; never vanquished or subdued. 

1494 Fapyan Chron, vu. 488 He by Knyzhthode due Was 
lyberde [= leopard] inuyct. 1545 Jovt Ax. Dan. ii. D ij, 
With as invict a mind and manly an herte let us confesse 
thee worde of God. 1636 Dratnwait Lives Rou. Finp. 
123 The most famous and invict Commanders. 1678 Gate 
Crt. Gentiles WA. 79 An indissoluble chain of invict Reason. 

So tInvi-cted, a. Obs. =prec. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordou (1602) 203 The stout, 
innicted Macedonian Greeke. 1606 Foun fauie’s Memor. 
Bj b, A worthy whose sublime Inuicted spirit in most hard 
assayes, Still added reverent statues to his daies. 

+Invicti‘ssime, a. Ohs. vare—'.  [a. obs. F. 
invictissime (Godef.), ad. L.. zevictisstmus, superl. 
of zuziclus: see prec.} Most unconquered. 

1549 Compl. Scot. Ep. Queen 4 The vailgeant ande nobil 
rene inuictissime kyng of secilie. 

+Invi'ctive, 2. Obs. rare. 
(see Invicr) +-IvE.] Invincible, 

1631 Prag. Hoffmau (N.), My invictive braine Hath cast 
a glorious prospect of revenge. 1639 G. Danter Ecclus. 
xxiv. 32 My Invictive Power Was in Ierusalem. 

+Invid, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad L. zavid-us en- 
vions.] ‘That hath envy, that spighteth or is 
malicious’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

+Invidency. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. tnvidéniza 
envy.] ‘Ennuie. repining’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

Invidious (invirdias), a. Also § error. -uous. 
[ad. L. #vvddids-2s (see -ous), f. ¢evidéa ill will, 
Exvy.] 

1. Of a charge, complaint, report, etc.: Tending 
or fitted to excite odium, unpopularity, or ill feel- 
ing against some one. Now rave. 

1606 Hottaxp Szeton. 58 Asinivs Pollio .. made a grie- 
yous and invidious complaint in the Senate house, of the 
fall that Afserninvs his nephew tooke. 1697 Drypen 
éueid x1. 518 He rose, and took th’ advantage of the times, 


[f. L. dreict-es 
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To load young Turnus with invidious crimes. 1755 (t¢/e’ 
An answer to an invidious Pamphlet entituled, A Brief 
State of the Province of Pennsylvania. 1857 GLADsToxr 
Glean, (1879) VI. xvi. 56 The second is drawn from him by 
the invidious question of the Pharisees. 

2. Of an action, duty, topic, etc.: Entailing 
odium or ill will upon the person performing, dis- 
charging, discussing, etc.; giving offence to others. 

1701 Rowe Aub. Stef-Moth. u. i, ‘were an invidious 
Task to enter into ‘he Insolence, and other Faults [etce.]. 
1708 Swirt Senutin:. Ch. Eng. Man Whs. 1755 I. 1. 78 
A great deal hath been already said by other writers upon 
this invidious and beaten subject; therefore I shall let it 
fall. 1803 Macxintosu Def Peltier Wks. 1846 II. 242 
The charge which I have to defend is surrounded with 
the most invidious topics of discussion. 1846 Haw Horne 
AMosses u. viii. 148 (Earth's Holocaust) It would be invidious 
if not perilous to betray their awful secrets, 

b. Of a comparison or distinction: Offensively 
discriminating. 

1709 SACHEVERELL Sernz. 5 Nov. 23 Those Inviduous Dis- 
tinctions that.. Distract..Us. 1868 Rocexs /’o/. For. ix. 
(1876) 88 The laws against the combinations of labourers 
..Were seen to be unjust and invidious. 1875 Jowett /’lato 
(ed. 2) III. 105 They are all alike, and he will have no in- 
vidious distinctions between them. . 

3. Of athing: Fitted to excite ill feeling or envy 
against the possessor. 

a 1661 FCLter IVorthies (1840) 1. 556 Amounting to an in- 
vidious and almost incredible sum of one hundred thousand 
ponnds. 1759 Rosertson //ist, Scot. u. Wks. 1813 I. ¢8 
Without the invidious name of protector, he succeeded to 
all the power and influence of which Somerset was deprived. 
1770 Burke (res. Discout. Wks. 1842 I. 128 His revenue... 
was ainple without being invidious. 1849 Macavtav //zs¢. 
Eng. vic I. 71 Catharine saw all the peril of such a step, 
and declined th¢ invidious honor. 

4. That looks with an evil eye; envious, grudg- 
ing, jealous. Now rare. 

1668 Witkixns Real Char. u. ix. 232 Envy, Spite-full, in- 
vidious, grudge, repine, malign. 1711 Puckte Club 19 
He [the Splenetic Detractor] had Ever an invidious eye 
upon the Clergy, and Men Eminent for virtue. 1734 tr. 
Kollin's Auc. Hist, (1827) I. 359 Some malignant invidious 
god, who looks upon men witha jealous eye. 1829 Laxvor 
Imag. Couv, Wks. 1846 1. 469/2 Thou, Plato, who hast cause 
to be invidious of not many, art of nearly all. 

+ 5. Viewed with ill will or dislike; odious /o a 
person. Obs. rare. 

1710 Stree Jatler No. 233 P 2 Joseph, a beloved Child 
of Israel, becaine invidious to his elder Brethren. 1715-20 
Pore //iad 1. 102, | must speak what wisdom would conceal, 
And truths, invidious to the great, reveal. 

Invidiously (invidiasti), ade. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.] In an invidious manner (in various senses 
of the adj.). 

1665 Granvit Def Vain Dogui.84 That [he] dealt so 
invidiously with the philosophers. 1779-81 Jousson L. P., 
Blackmore Wks. 1. 186 Blackmore ., was in time neglected 
as a physician; his practice, which was once inviciously 
great, forsook him. 1789 P. Suyru tr. dddérich’s Archit. 
(1818) 19 Vitruvius, of whom he appears to have beema little 
invidiously emulous. 1841 Trexcu J’arables, Prodigal Son 
(1860) 415 I'hen he invidiously compares the father’s conduct 
to his brother. 

Invidiousness (invivdiasnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NEss.] The quality of being invidious ; unpopu- 
larity, odium ; offensiveness of discrimination. 

1690 Soutn Sernz. (1737) 11. vii. 243 Pythagoras was the 
first who abated of the invidiousness of the name, and from 
aodds, brought it down to ¢rAsgogos. 1775 Jounson Four. 
West. Isl., Ulinish, Vhe offence has not the invidiousness 
of singularity. 188: W. H. Situ in Dazly Vel. 19 Mar., If 
there had been a larger list to seiect from there would not 
have been that painful feeling of invidiousness. 

Inviduous, erron. form of INVIDIOUS a. 

Invie, var. of Ixvy, envy. 

Invi(e)orn, obs. form of Environ v,. 

+ Invier, obs. Sc. var. Exvier, one who envies. 

1596 Datryarce tr. Lestie’s Hist. Scot. v. 299 Sum invieris 
of his vertue and honour, Jd7d. vi. 69 Noble men..ar be 
invieris persewit. 

Invicer, v.. var. of Exvire Ods., to environ. 

1596 Adward {71 Djb, Vnnaturall beseege, woe me yn- 
happie, ‘I’o haue escapt the danger of nry foes, And to be 
ten times worse inuier’d by friends. 

Invigilance (invidzilans). rave. [f. L. type 
*invigilantia, f.in- \1N-3) + vigtlaniia NAGILANCE : 
cf. obs. F. zxvigilance (Montaigne, 16th c.), It. 
tnvigilansa (Florio, 1611).] =next. 

1828 in WrssTer. . fs 

Invigilancy (invi-dgilansi). rare. fiffas precs: 
see -ancy.] Absence of vigilance or watchfulness. 

1611 Cotcr., /uzigilance, inuigilancie, sleepinesse..lacke 
of waking. 1626 W. Scrater Lxf, 2 Thess. (1629) 232 
Blame thine owne inuigilancy. 1667 Ducness or Nuw- 
caste Life Dk. of N. (1886) 1. 40 Which must necessarily 
be imputed to their invigilancy and carelessness, 1706 
Prius, Javigilancy, want of Watchfulness, or Care. | | 

+ Invi-gilant, @.! Obs. rare—9. [ad. L. txvige- 
/ant-em, pr. pple. of 7xvigzlare to be on the watch : 
see IxviciLaTe.} Watchful, alert, vigilant. 

1570 Levins Afanif. 26/7 Inuigilant, innigtlans, solers. 

+Invi-gilant, 2.2 Os. rare— 1 [f In-3 + 


Vicinanr: ef. It. zzvigi/anie ‘ vnuigilant, vnwatch- 
full’ (Florio).] Not vigilant, unwatchful. 
1627-77 Fectuam Resolves u. Ixxi. 311 When we are In- 
vigilant, and careless of our selves. 
Invigilate (invirdgiléit), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. ¢evigilare to watch over, f. 27- (In- 2) 4 vegelare 
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to waten. Cf. It. zxvigd/are ‘watchfullie to studie 
or take paines’ (Florio, 1598).] 

l. énir, Tokeep watch ; to watch carefully, Now 
spec. To watch over students at examination. 

1§53 IT. Witson RAet. (1567) 83b, I obtestate your 
clemencie, to inuigilate thus muche for ine. 1651 tr. Life 
Father Sarpit (1676) 86 Princes ought to invigilate to 
the maintenance and conservation of Religion. 1668 HI. 
Mork Div. Dial. un, x. (1713) 117 ‘Vhat invisible Power that 
invigilates over all things. 1721 Bawey, /uzigilate, to 
watch diligently. 188: FL Mapa in Letter, I have myself 
invigilated within the last year. 

+ 2. trans. To arouse; to make watehful (in 
quot. 1627 aédsol.). Obs. rare. [Ct. It. dnvigilare, 
to make vigilant (Florio, 1611).] 

1627 Fectuam Aeso/ves tu. (1.] xx. (1628) 65 If wee saw 
Diuinitie acted, the gesture and varietie would as inuch in- 
vigilate. But it is too high to bee personated by Humanitie. 
16.. StaFFoRD Just A pol. in em. Glory (1869) p. Ixxxvii, 
Whatsoever invigilates the eye, leaves a slronger impression 
in the Soule, then that w<+ onely pierceth the Eare. 

Hence Invi-gilating vd/. sd. and ffi. a.; also 
Invi-gilator, one who watehes over students at 
examination, 

1882 O.cf. Univ. Gas. X11. 239 The architect may see his 
way to fixing some of the Vicechancellor's and Proctors’ 
seats at present in the Old Schools to serve as further 
invigilating stations in these three rooms. 2 Oxf, Mag. 
23 Mar. 273/1 In the Schools..Where’s my table? alphabet 
all out of order here, apparently. Must ask invigilator. 
1894 [.\. D. Gontey]} Aspects 3/od. Oxf. 72 A caricature of 
the‘ invigilating > examiner. 

Invigilation ‘invidzilé'fon). [n. of action 
from INVIGILATE.] ‘The action of keeping watch, 
esp. over students at examination. 

1881 Of, Univ. Gaz. 17 May (Calendar', Voting on 
Statute respecting Invigilation in School of Natural Science. 
1890 in Ordin. Univ. Camb, (1892) 18 One of the Pro- 
Proctors and two of the Examiners shall be present for the 
purpose of invigilation during every part of the Iéxaimina- 
tions. 1898 Sa’. Kev. 24 Dec. 854 [Mary Stuart} transferred 
from the mild custody of Shrewsbury to the severe invigila- 
tion of Amyas Paulet. 

Invigorant (invitgdrint), sd. [f. as next: see 
-ANT!: cf. obs. F. 2xvigorant invigorating.] Some- 
thing that invigorates; an invigorating drink or 
medicine, a tonie. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 333 The chalybeate 
springs..form the best mineral invigorant to which we cau 
have recourse. 1895 Colnntbus (O.) Disp. 16 Nov.11,4 A 
stimulant of nerves and brain and an invigorant of blood 
and muscles. 


Invigorate (invi'gérct), pp/.a. rare. [f. L. 
type *svigdrat-us, pa. pple. of **nuigdrdre: see 
next.) Filled with vigour ; invigorated. 

17z0 WELTON Suffer. Son of God V1. xxiii. 625 In loving 
thee, I am Invigorate. 1795 SoutTHEY Youn of Are viti. 134 
The soldiers fron: the earth Arise invigorate. 

Invigorate (invi'gore't), v. [f. L. type *7n- 
zigdrare (perh. in mod.L.) =F. exvigorver (15-16th 
¢€.): see -ATE3 7.] 

1. ¢rans. To impart vigour to; to render vigorous ; 
to fill with life and energy; to strengthen, animate. 

3646 Sik IT. Browne /’seud. Ep. tr. ii. 59 This polarity 
from refrigeration upon extremity and in defect of a Load- 
stone might serve to invigorate and touch a needle any 
where. 1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals tit. 1. 242 Yo the end 
that this Decree might be invigorated, and in force. a 1691 
Sir D. Nortu in North Léves (1826) 11. 338 The spring is 
invigorated by clockwork underneath, 1788 Gispon Decl. 
§ F. Ivi. (1869) IL]. 358 ‘heir minds and bodies were invi- 
gorated by exercise. 1798 Wasutncton Leff. Writ. 1893 
XIV. 38 To countenance and invigorate opposition. 1884 
W.5, Lit.ry in Contemp. Rev. Web. 262 Vhe Church poured 
into the nations crushed and degraded by imperialism, a 
new virility, freeing and invigorating the human faculties. 

absol, 1847 A. Bexnit Disc. xi. 193 There is bread to 
invigorate and wine to revive. 

2. intr. To become vigorous. rare. 

1759 Saran Fiecpinxe C'tess Dellwyn 1.147 The Body, by 
being.. properly exercised, grows and invigorates. 

Hence Invi-gorated ff/. a. 

3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u. iii. 76 Needles .. doe 
not attract, but avoyd each other .. when their invigorated 
extreams approach unto one another. 1854 H. H. Witson 
tr. Rig-veda Il. 53 Every day..receive invigorated energy ! 

Invigorating, ///.a. [f. prec. vb. +-1NG 2.] 
That invigorates; that imparts vigour or energy. 

1694 F. Bracce Disc, Parables ti. 38 The invigorating 
vertue of His precious Blood. 1705 Sranuore araphr. IL. 
311 That enlivening and invigorating Principle. 1845 
STocguecer //ondbk. Brit. India (1854) 260 Their climate 
.. being quite as salubrious and invigorating. 

[ence Invi'goratingly adv. so as to invigorate. 

1874 Daily News 13 Feb. 5/3 After its first plunge intoa 
period of invigoratingly cold weather. 

Invigoration (invigérei-fan). [n. of action 
from INVIGORATE v.]_ The action of invigorating 
or fact of being invigorated. 

3662 GLANVILL Lux Orient, xiv. 150 That the inferiour 
life should have its turn of invigouration. 1678 Nornis 
Coll, Misc. (1699) 235 In the very Height of Activity and 
Invigoration. 1857 H. H. Witson tr. Aig-veda III. 19, I 
offer to thee..an oblation. -for thy speed and invigoration. 

Invigorative (invi'gorétiv),@. [f. as INvicor- 
ATE v. + -IVE.] That tends to invigorate; in- 
vigorating. Hence Invi-goratively adv. 

3858 BusHNeLe Serm. .Vew Life 374 God will co-work 
invigoratively, correctively and directively in all the good 
struggles of believing souls. 1860 I. Tayror UUtiinate 
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Civilic. 25 This reciprocity, this invigorative interaction, is 
felt, and is recognized on all hands. 

Invigorator (invi-gére'to1), [agent-n. from IN- 
VIGORATE ¥,} One who or that which invigorates. 

¢ 3842 Lance Cottage Farmer 16 In China, so careful are 
they of all sorts of invigorators to vegetalion. 1895 Papers 
Okto Ch. Hist. Soc. V. 8 1t was not considered possible to 
raise a house without this invigorator [whisky]. 

Invigonur (invitge:,z. Also 7en-. [In form 
envigour, a. OF. envigorer, -ourer (15-16th c. in 
Godef.), f. en- (IN-*) + zégueur vigour; subseq. 
conformed to a L. type *¢mzigorare.) trans. To 
inspire with vigour ; to invigorate. 

1611 Frorio, Vigordre, .. to enuigor or giue vigor, vnto. 
3633 M. Rintev JJagn. Bodies 30 To comfort, and invigor 
all those goodly creatures. 1649 G. Dantet Yrinarch., 
Hen. /V,cxciii, One Active Veine, t' envigour all y= blood. 
1791 Cowretr /liad x. 573 Then blue-eyed Pallas with fresh 
force Invigour’d Diomede, 1899 1. S. Moore lb inedresser 7 
Press on, and shoulder up thy lagging clouds! Invigour me! 

+ Invi-le, v. Cbs. rare—. [f. IN- 2+ Vive a: 
ef. It. ¢uvelire ‘to vilifie, to embase’ (Florio, 1398 .] 
trans. Yo render vile ; to debase. 

1599 Danie J/usoph. cix, It did so much invile the 
estimate Of th* open’d and invulgar’d mysteries. 

+Invillage, v. Os. rare—'. [f. Ix- 24 Vir- 
LAGE.] ¢rans. To make or reduce into a village. 

1633-16 W. Buowng rit. Past. 1. ii, There..Lies buried 
in his dust some ancient Towne; Who now invillaged, 
there’s Gnely scene In his vasie ruines what his state had 
beene. . sroety 

+Invi-lup, v. Obs. rare. [ad. It. cnviluppare 
“to tuine, enwrap, entangle’, etc. Flortu, 189$): 
sec Exvetvop, ] trans. Yo wind, twine, coil. 

1592 R. 1). //ypuecrotomachia 77 Vheir tresses .. turned 
about their heads in an excellent manner, inuiluped [ printed 
inuiluxed], and bound uppe together. 

Invinate (invai'net, invine't), Ap/. a2. [ad. med. 
LL. nvindl-us, pa. pple. of invindre: see next.] 
Embodied or included in wine. 

1550 Cranmer Defence 33b, The greate absurditie, whiche 
they speake vppon, that Is to saye, that Christe shoulde be 
Impanate and Inuinate. 1855 Pusry Doctr. Real Presence 
Note A. 3 Guitmundus .. says .. That Christ should be in- 
vinate,. no ground requireth, nor did Propheis foretel, nor 
Christ shew, 

+Invinate, 7. Os. rare—'. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. invindre, f. in- (In- *) + vinum wine.] (rans. 
To embody or enelose in wine: sce next. 

1579 Furke //eskins’ Parl, 257 He [Christ] is neither 
impanated, nor inuinated, nor inaccidentated, that is not 
joyned to any of them in a personal! union, 

Invination (invinéi-fan). [n. of action from 
med.L. zavindre: see pree.] In Eucharistie theory: 
A loeal presence or inclusion of the blood of Christ 
in the wine after consecration ; one of the modiftca- 
tions of the doctrine of the real presence. 

1742 tr. Bossuet’s Variat. Prot, Ch. (1829) 1. 50 Osiander 
was left to defend alone his impanation and invination. 1855 
Pusey Doctr. Real Presence Note A. 5 What those to whom 
he imputes ‘iinpanation”’ and ‘invination’ really held, was 
that the Body and Blood of Christ was present ‘under the 
form of bread and wine’, these ‘remaining in their natural 
substances ‘. “ 

tInvi-nced, ff/. a. Obs. [f. IN- 34+ L. vinc-eve 
to conqner +-ED!, after L. énzictus; ef. convinced 
=L. convictus, etc.] Unconquered. 

1609 Heywoop Srit. Troy xin. ciii, Where's the invinced 
Troylus to bestow His puissant stroakes before Prince 
Hector bleed? 1635 — AMierarcé. 1. 18 For an inuinc’d 
sbield Holinesse he hath. 

Invincibility (invinsibi-liti), [f next +-1Ty.] 
The quality or condition of being invincible; 
incapability of being conquered or overcome; 
unconquerableness. 

21677 Barrow IVs. (1687) 1. Serm. vi. 76 Thus Omni- 
potence may be mastered, and a happy victory may be 
gained over Invincibility itself. 1728 Morcan 4 leiers 1. iii. 
7c These Kabeyls value themselves excessively upon their 
Antiquity, Purity of Blood, and Invincibility. 1812 L. 
Hest in Examiner 7 Dec. 770/2 Your Lordship’s invinci- 
bility to temptation. 1872 Lippon Alem, Relig. ii. 71 In a 
good man, belief in God results from belief in the invinci- 
bility of good. 

Invincible (invitnsib’l), 2. (s6.) Also 6 in- 
vinceable, -sible, Sc. -sable, inwynciabill, 7 
invintiable. (a. F. tuvincible, ad. L. invinci- 
bilis, {. in- (IN-3) + vincrbilis conquerable, f. vx- 
cere to conquer. ] 

1. That cannot be vanquished, overcome, or sub- 
dued; unconquerable. a. Of combatants, for- 
tresses, ete. /nvincitle Armada: see ARMADA 2. 

3432-20 I.ypG. Chron. Troy(15§5) m1. xii. (MS. Digby 232) 
If. 80 b,2 Of knyhthod ground of strengbe hardynesse Pe 
verray stook, and berto invyncyble. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
vill. 36 As longe as cartage sholde abyde inuyncyble. 1500- 
20 Dunsar Poems \xxxvi. 22 Our wicht invinsable Sampson 
sprang the fra. 1563 in Strype Aun. Ref. I. xxxiv. 344 
Taking up armes against the invinceable God and Christ. 
1578 1. N. ur. Cong. W. India 45 Thinking the Christians 
to be invinsible. 1617 Morvson ///”. 1. 8 The Spanish .. 
invincible Navy, sent to invade England, in the yeere 1388, 
being dispersed, and proving nothing lesse then invincible. 
1679 Season. Adv. Protest. 6 She found out a way to batter 
these invincible Bulwarks. 1734 tr. Rollin's Auc. Hist. 
(1827) VI. xv. xvi. 263 Who was invincible by the rest of 
the world. 178: Cowper £.rfast. 569 When presumptuous 
Spain Baptized her fleet invincible in vain. 1832 MACAULAY 
Armada 3 When that great fleet invincible against ber bore 
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in vain The richest spoils of Mexico, the sioutest hearts of 
Spain. 1838 Prescotr Ferd. & Js. (1846 1. x. 420 They 
deemed themselves invincible by any force which the 
Moslems could bring against them. 1894 J. K. Laucuton 
Span. Armada Introd. 29 ‘The naine ' [nvincible’, so com- 
monly given to this fleet, was not official. . By all the contem- 
porary chroniclers the fleet is spoken of as the Grand Fleet. 

b. /ransf. and fig. (a) of persons in spiritual or 
mental warfare, argument, etc. ; (4 of material or 
immaterial things, obstacles, haLits, conditions, 
attributes, arguments, ete.: ‘That cannot be over- 
come, unsurmountable, insuperable. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 72 Thys vyse was to her 
inuyncyble Ly cause of her imperfeccyon. 1526 /"lgr. 
Lerf. W. de vv. 1531) 241 The inuincible charite, the vn- 
superable loue and goodnes of god. 1948 ITALt CAron., 
/len, V/1 23 An invineible reason and an arguinent infal- 
bhie. 1560 Daus tr. Slefdane’s Comm. 2 Whether Luther 
be so invincible that he can not be confuted or vanquished. 
1577 tr. Mudlinger’s Decades (1592) 460 Vhe iudgement of 
Paule in this matter remaineth firme and inuincible. 1615 G. 
Sanbys /rav.146 Jewes..subject toall wrongs and contume- 
lies, which they support with an invincible patience. 1719 
Dr For Crusoe 1. xvi, | had an invincible Impression upon 
my Thoughts, that my Deliverance was at Hand, 1811 
Pinkexton Petrad. 1. 72 A distance surely not invincible 
for sledges or other conveyances. 1871 L. StEIMEN /"laygr. 
Aurope x. (1894 244, 1 have suffered from an invincible 
love of short cuts, 

e. /nvincible ignorance [Schol.L. ignorantia 
tnvinctoilis (Thomas Aquinas Summa Theol. \xxvi. 
§ 2)]: an ne the means of overcoming or 
removing which are not possessed by the ignorant 
person himself. 

3612 J. Vavior Comm. Titus iii. 3 How farre better were 
it with vs, to haue been heathen or infidels, and neuer haue 
heard of Tesus Chiisi, that our ignorance had heene simple 
and invincible. 1655 Futter CA. //ist. 1. ili. §& 2 Dark 
Corners .. where Prophaneness lives quietly with invincible 
Ignorance. 1 Bukxet 39 Art. viii. (1700! 107 God only 
knows .. how far our Ignorance is affected or invincible. 
1721 St. German's Doctor & Stud. 603 Ignorance of the 
Law (though it be invincible) doth not excuse. 1885 Cath. 
Dict, (ed. 3) 424/2 With regard to the guilt of sins ignorantly 
committed, invincible ignorance altogether excuses from sin. 

+2. That cannot be ‘beaten’ or cxcelled; un- 
surpassable. Ods. 

t509 Hawes /’ast. Pleas. xtut. tPercy Soc.) 211 His most 
hie actes so moche invyncible. 1617 Moryson /tn, 1. 73 
Titus Livy of Paduva .. by whose penne truely invincible, 
the .\cts of the invincible Roman people should be written. 
Jhedt. i. 86 Germans..practising night and day the faculty 
of drinking, Lecome strong and invincible professors therein. 

f or pertaining to the Invincibles: see L. b. 

1885 in Casself’s Encycl. Dict. 

* Calachr., or error for invisible. 

1597 Suaks, 2 //eu. /I7, ut. it. 337 He was so forlorne, that 
bis Dimensions (10 any thicke sight were inuincible [altered 
éy owe to invisible}. v 

B. sé. Oue who is invincible. 

1640 tr. Verdere's Komant of Rom. 1. 183 Desiring to 
appeare invincibles, they made no shew of discontent. 1815 
Sortney in Q. Aev. XIII. 236 The reputation of his armies 
was wounded, the invincibles had been put to shame. 

b. A member of an Irish assassination society so 
called, developed from the Fenians about 1881-82. 

3883 ///ustr. Lond. News 24 Feb. 186/3 The Irish Invin- 
cibles—the * Assassination Circle ‘"—organised by one Walsh 
from the North of England, was formed to ‘ make history * 
by the ‘removal of tyrants’. /éfd. 1932 Carey..says that 
he was one of the ' Directory ‘of an association called ‘the 
Irish Invincibles’ organized in November 1881. 1887 Dict. 
Nat. Biog. 1X. 72/2 Vhe ohject of the Invincibles was ‘to 
remove al! tyrants froin the country’, and several attempts, 
but without success, were made to assassinate Earl Cowper 
and Mr. W. E., Forster. 

Invincibleness (invinsib’Incs).  [f. pree. + 
-NEsS.] The quality of being invincible ; invincibility. 

@ 3617 Bayne Lect. 1634) 123 The invinciblenesse of our 
evils. 1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 18 More regarding the 
weaknes of men, than the invinciblenesse of Truth. a 1660 
Hammoyp IV£s. I. 303 (R.\, 1 hope the invincibleness of 
their ignorance would [etc.]. 1668 WiLkins Real Char. 1. 
v. 18 ‘The invincibleness of genera] Custom, against which 
(for the most part) men strive in vain. 

Invirncibleship. wnonce-wd. [See -SHIP.] 
Used as a mock title for one said to be invincible. 

172: Cipper Lady's last Stake 1, So 1 e’en made her 
Invincihleship a low Bow. f 

Invincibly (invirnsibli), adv. [f. as pree. + 
-LY .] In an invincible manner ; unconquerably. 

Invinctbly ignorant: see INVINCIBLE 1 C. ee 

1542-5 Brinktow Lament. 17b, He., hath writen invyn- 
cibly in this matter. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. u. xvi. 
111 Those that are invincibly dull and negligent. 1654 
Bramuare Just Vind. vi. (1661) 157 We grant. .salvation to 
such Protestants as are invincibly ignorant of their errours. 
170s C. Pursnate Mech. Macrocosm 16 Which proves in- 
vincibly that there isa God. 18:3 SHELLEY Q. Wad tn. 153 
He who leads Invincibly a life of resolute good. 1885 Cash. 
Dict. (ed. 3) 425/1 Censures are not incurred by those who 
are invincibly ignorant of their existence. 

Inviolability (invaiclaliliti).  [f. next + 
-ITY: corresp. to F. éuvzolabililé (Cotgr. 1611), 
late L. inziolabililas.] The quality or fact of 


being inviolable. ' 
1793 Br. Horstey Ser, 30 Fan. 21 Our Constitution... 
unites the most perfect security of the Subject’s Liberty, with 
the most absolute inviolability of the sacred person of the 
Sovereign. 1819 J. MarsHaLL Const, Opin. (1839: 153 The 
principle was the inviolability of contracts, 1828 D'Israeui 
Chas. 1, 11.¥. 106 The main point in the ‘ Petition of Right’ 
was the inviolability of the personal freedom of the subject 
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Inviolable (invai-olab’l), a. [ad. L. zsviola- 
btl-ts (f. t- (IN- 3) + violabilis, t. violare to do 
violence to, VIOLATE), or a. F. zzvioladle (14th c.).] 

1. Not to be violated; not liable or allowed to 
suffer violence; to be kept sacredly free from pro- 
fanation, infraction, or assault. 

a. Of laws, treaties, institutions, cnstoms, prin- 

ciples, sacred or cherished feelings, ete. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 527/2 ‘Vhe cburche is .. 
the pyller of trouth for the inuiolable suretie of doctrine. 
1555 W. Watreman Fardle Factions u. iil. 131 Not at all ad- 
ventures, and without rule, but by an inuiolable lawe of God. 
1682 Norris ///erocles 41 So will our piety towards God, and 
the measures of Justice be kept inviolable. 1783 Watson 
Philip [11 (1839) 225 Maintaining the most inviolable secrecy. 
1791 CowPer //iad 1. 926 Styx is the inviolable oath. 1841 
James Brigand xxix, My word is said, and it shall be in- 
violable. 1849 Macavtay //ist, Enz. vi. Il. 135 He ought 
to have determined that the existing settlement of landed 
property should be inviolable. : 

. Of persons, places, and things material. 

1978 T. N. tr. Coxg. WV. India 159 You are persons in- 
violable, and messengers of a prince. 1674 Owen Holy 
Spirit (1693) 80 Things precious are sealed up, that they 
may be kept safe and inviolable. 1725 Porr. Odyss. xxu. 
372 Jove's inviolable altar, 1849 Grote Greece u. 1xxili. 
(1862) VI. 396 Tbe Spartan king was not legally inviolable. 
He might ee and occasionally was, arrested, tried, and 
punished for misbehaviour in the discharge of his functions. 
1863 Mrs. OttpHant Salem Ch. 1. xiii. 211 Safe. .ina humble 
inviolable English home. : 

+2. That cannot be violated ; that does not vield 
to force or violcnce; incapable of being broken, 
forced, or injured. Ods. 

1530 Patscr. 316’2 Invyolable nat able to be broken, 77- 
utolable. 1561 I’. Norton Calvin's [ust 1. 20 Those things 
that the Prophet hath ioined with an inuiolable knot. 1607 
E. Grimstose tr. Gonlart's Mem. Hist. 278 He never sturd 
one iot, but remained firme and inviolable, as if be had 
beene planted there. 1614 Lopce Seneca 93 Neither there- 
fore can the fire burne lesse, if it light upon a matter in- 
violable by fire. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. vi. 398 Th’ inviolable 
Saints In Cubic Phalanx firm advanc’tentire. 1719 WaTER- 
Lann Mtud. Christ's Diz.xxiii. (1720)364 Tertullian intimates 
the strict and inviolable Harmony of the three Persons. 

Inviolableness. Now rave. [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of beinginviolable ;inviolability. 

1613 Cotcr., /uviolableté, inuiolablenesse. 1648 J. Goov- 
win Aight & Might 31 That which gives a kinde of sacred 
inviolablenesse unto the rights and priviledges of Parlia- 
ment. 1738 Warsurton Div. Leyat. 1. 167 The Inviolable- 
ness of that Secrecy. 

Inviolably (invei-olabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2.) In an inviolable manner; in a way re- 
verently frec from violation, profanation, or in- 
fringement ; sacredly. 

1535 Act 27 Hen. VI(1, c 26 $21 All suche Lawes. .shalbe 
forever inviolably observed. 1617 Morvson /fin. u. 48 He 
kept his word in publike affaires inviolably. 1675 Pens Eng. 
Pres. [nterest 11 What I possess is inviolably mine own. 
1788 Priesttey Lect. //rst. v. lil. 414 The liberty of the 
whole people is inviolably established. 1874 MotLry Larne- 
veld |. iv. 201 Keep the secret inviolably. 

Inviolacy (invaidlasi). [f next: see -acy.] 
The condition of being inviolate ; inviolateness. 

1846 WorckEsTER cites Butwer. 1852 /raser's Alag. 
XLVI. 224 The inviolacy of that supreme consolation of 
our creed. 1861 G. MerepitH Avax [larrington I, viii. 
133 The old gentleman, whose inviolacy was tbus rudely 
assailed, sat staring at the intruder. 1867 Furtz. Nez. July 
118 The Treats has done notbing to preserve the inviolacy 
of the Luxembourg territory. 

Inviolate dinvai'dlét), a [ad. L. zaztolit-us 
unhurt, f. 77- (IN-3) + v7oldtes, pa. pple. of violare 
to ViouaTE. Cf. obs. F. zuztolé (Godef. Compl.).] 
Not violated; free from violation; unhurt, unin- 
jured, unbroken; unprofaned, tmarred ; intact. 

a. Of laws, compacts, principles, institutions, 

sacred or moral qualities. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi.(1555) D v b’2 With herte 
unfayned and fayth inuyolate. 1494 Fasvan Chron. vil. 540 
That the amyte atwene y® .ii. realmys .. may be kepte in- 
uyolet. ¢1§86 C’tEss Pembroke /’s. Lxxvin. v, They did 
not hold inviolate The league of God. 1646 P. BuLKELEY 
Gospel Covt. v. 370 Though. .man failed in his duty, yet the 
covenant on God's part remaines inviolate. 1734 Botixc- 
BROKE Let. to Swi/t 27 June, To see such a thing as sincere 
cordial friendship subsist inviolate. 1840 Mitt Diss. & Disc. 
(1875) I. 431 The existing institutions. .were to be preserved 
inviolate. ; 

b. Of persons, places, sacred things, etc. 

a14z0 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 3696 And in hir clene 
virginal estat Restored he pis mayde inuiolat. ¢ 1480 A/irour 
Saluactoun 4882 To whame inviolat childid thi maydenes 
mylk was fedyng. 1615 CrookE Bory of Aan 376 The 
heat of the right must.. be in time extinguished, the heat 
of the left remaining inviolate. 1744 Lapy M. W. Montacu 
Let. to Wortley Montagu 6 May, Fearing that my letter 
will not come inviolate to your hands. 1848 Mrs. Jameson 
Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) 347 Clement VIII ordered that the 
relics should remain untouched, inviolate. 

+c. Of a person: Of unbroken faith. Oés. 

1593 Drayton /dea 713 Though Heaven and Earth, prove 

th to me untrue, Yet still I am inviolate to You. 

tInviolate,v. Ods. rave. [f. IN-2+ VIOLATE.] 
trans, To violate. 

1569 Sir J. Hawkins in Hawkins’ Voyages (Hakluyt Soc.) 
76 Vhat none of either part should .. inuiolate the peace 
vpon paine of death. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars u. xvi, 
Canst tbou (vnkinde !) inuiolate that band? 1681 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1638/6 Laws, Liberties, Properties ..which bad been... 
insolently inviolated, desperately invaded. 
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Inviolated (invai-dle'téd), a. 
LATED.] Unviolated, inviolate. 
1548 Hatt Chron., Heu. [V 28 To kepe your promise 
sincerly inviolated and faithfully observed. 1610 Br. CARLE- 
ton Fur7sd. 130 Bishops, who before. ,held their Allegeance 
inuiolated to their Soueraignes. 1749 Jonnson /reue v. ii, 
When purity. . Play'd fearless in th’ inviolated shades. 1853 
Trexcn Proverbs 87 The safety of tbis our beloved land, 
and .. the inviolated honour of its sbores. 
Inviolately (invai-létli), adv. 
a.+-LY%.) In an inviolate manner. 

1494 Fasyvan Chron. vit. 342 That theyr lybertyes shulde 
be hoolye and inuyolatlye preseruyd. 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen. VIII 169 b, Whiche Articles he promised .. inviolatly 
to observe and kepe. 1603 Knoites Hist. Turks (1621) 
1183 That religion .. should inviolately be kept. a@1716 
Soutu Sevmr. X. vi. (R.), All otber things .. remaining in- 
violately the saine under both covenants. 1807 CoLERIDGE 


[f Inviotate 


(fixes + Vio- | 


in Cottle Early Recol/, (1837) Il. 98 All tbe disciples of | 


Christ .. are inviolately united to him. 


Inviolateness. [f. as prec. +-NnESS.] The 
quality of being inviolate. 

1860 Guardian No. 772, 829/1 She proclaims the inviolate- 
ness of Rome. 1871 Darly News 11 Mar., To buy his 
withdrawal, and secure the inviolateness of the land. 

+I-nvious, 2. Obs. [f. L. tnv7-us (f. in-, Is-3 

wa way) + -oUs.] Having no roads or ways; 
pathless, trackless. 

1622 Peacnam Compl. Gent, xvii. 180 Sertorius .. could 
leap broken and unpasseable Rockes and like invious places, 
1663 Dotter //ud. 1. iii. 386 If nothing can oppugn Love, 
And Virtue invious ways can prove. 1681 H. More £2/. 
Dan. i. 8 Invious and inaccessible Rocks. 

Hence +t I'nviousness. 

1710 R. Warp Life H. More 15 ’Anopta, Inviousness and 
IE-mptiness. 

+I-nvious, -e, -vyous, -e, obs. north. and Sc. 
var. of Exviovs. So +I-nviously adv. 

©1440 (romp. Parv. 263'2 Invyouse, invidus. 1483 Cath. 
Angl.197/i Invyous, evtudus. 1568 Dunbar's Poems xxiii. 
heading, \3e mitry and glaid.. For that suffisis to anger the 
invyous. 1570 Levins A/auif. 227/17 Inuiouse, tzuidiosus. 
1§96 Datrymece tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. x1. 462 The 
hzretikis, quha before Jnuiouslie .. teached had [etc.]. 

t+ Inviper, v. 06s. rare. Also6Gen-. [ad. It. 
inviperare, f.in- (1N- *) + wipera ViPER.] trans. To 
make like a viper, to fill with a viper’s nature. 

1598 Fiorio, l’iferdre, to enuenim, to enuiper. 1650 
Hower. Girafi's Rev. Naples 1.27 Being inviper'd as it 
were with blood in their eyes. 

So tInvi‘perate v. Obs. rare—). — [-aTE 3.] 

1672-3 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1. Wks. 1776 11. 434 You 
..infuriate and inviperate the nation against peaceable 
Dissenters. c 

Invirile,¢z. [Ix-3.] Unmanly, effeminate. 

1869 LowELt Cathedral 292 Ovid in Pontus, puling for 
his Rome Of men invirile and disnatured dames. 

tInvirility. 06s. [In-3.]  kffeminacy. 

1628 Prynne Love-lockes 48 It sauours of Effeminacie, 
and womanish inuirilitie, 1633 — 1s¢ Pt. //istrio-m. v. 
iii. 171 The invirility of Nero, Heliogabalus, or Sardanapalus. 

Inviron(e, -oun, obs. forms of :xviron. 

Invi-rtuate, v. rare. Also 7 invertuate. 
[f. as next+-ATE3.] ¢rans. a. To make virtuous, 
b. To endow with virtue or power. 

1641 Lp. Dicsy Sf. 7rieun. Parl. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
un. (1692) I. 149 Where is the Legislative Authority ?.. In 
the King circled in, and invertuated by his Parliament. 
1650 J. JoNES Judges Fudged 112 Law it self..invirtuateth, 
dignifieth, and authorizeth her true servants to execute her 
precepts. 1821 Coteripce in Slackw. Alag. X. 257 They 
stir and invirtuate the sphere next below them. 

+Invi-rtue, v. Obs. rare—'. [Ix- 2: cf. OF. 
enverluer, -virtuer, \t. invirtuare (Florio).) Var. 
of ENVIRTUF, to endow with virttie. Hence 
+ Invi'rtued Z7/. a. 

1609 Hevwoop Srit, Troy w. ix, Tbe inuertued bearbes 
haue gainst such poison power. 

Invi‘scant, @. A/ed. [ad. pr. pple. of L. 
tnviscare: see next.] ‘ Thickening; producing or 
promoting inviscation’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887). 

Inviscate (invisske't), 7. [f. L. ezvzscat-, ppl. 
stem of zvz?scare to smear with, or snare in, bird- 
lime, f. z72- (In- 2) + vesczemz birdlimc: see ViscrD. 
The pa. pple. zsvzscat, first used, was ad. L. z7- 
viscat-us.} 

1. trans. To render viscid or sticky; to mix or 
cover with a sticky substance. 

e1400 Laufranc's Cirurg. 136 (Add. MS.) Ne pilke blod 
yS no3t inviscat in be substaunce of dure matris as pe matere 
ys in apostemys. 1657 Tomuixson Reno's Disp. 659 
Myreol .. by its aromatical lentour, inviscates the fingers. 
1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vi. 220 When the matter of 
the Cougb was inviscated and hardned, 1788 BLacpeEN in 
Phil, Trans. LX XVIII. 289 The deposited salt, in very mi- 
nute crystals, ..inviscated and kept together with a little ice. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. 111. 490 Caustic alkalies invis- 
cated in oil or lard to render them less acid and corrosive. 

2. To cateh in some sticky substance. rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. ur. xxi. 158 It hatb in 
the tongue a spongy and mucous extremily, whereby upon 
a sudden emission, It inviscates and tangleth those insects. 
1776-96 WitnErinG Brit, Plants (ed. 3) 11. 433 A..clammy 
substance like tar, in which .. insects are inviscated. 

Hence Invi'seating Zf/. a. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 450 The difficulty of 
conceiving how a few drachms of bland oil or a few ounces 
of gum arabic, can be intermixed with many pounds of 
serosity, and still retain their sensible quality of inviscating 
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sedatives. Jdid. 11. 487 It would be our duty to..employ 
inviscating demulcents with oils and mucilages. : 

Inviscation (inviské-fen). [n. of action f. 
pree.] The action of inviscating or making viscid. 

1633 Hart Dret of Diseased u, ili. 156 An agglutination, 
Or inviscation of the haire of the head and beard. 1855 
Mayne Exfos. Lex., Inviscatio, a thickening and making 
viscid or sticky : inviscation. 1887 Syd. Soc. Le.v., (nvisca- 
tion,..the mixing up of the food with the saliva and mucous 
secretion of the mouth. 

t+ Invi-scerate, A//.a. Obs. rare~'. [ad pa. 
pple. of L. zzviscerare: see next.] Deeply fixed 
in the ‘ bowels’ or heart. 

(1648 W. MountaGuE Devout Ess.1. xiv. § 3. 190 When man 
sigheth..as burthened witb inviscerate interests, longing to 
put on this pure spirituall vesture of Filiall love. 

+ Invi'scerate, v. Ods. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
late L. ¢nzescerare, f. in- (IN- 2) + viscera entrails.] 
trans. To put into the bowels. Also fig. To fix 
deeply in the heart or mind. 

3626 Aitessury Lasston Seri, 11 The very divels in- 
viscerated in men, at the sound of his imperiall word, yeeld 
up possession, 1648 W. Mountacue Devout F'ss. 1. xv. $1. 
267, Our Savior seemeth to have affected so mucb, the 
inviscerating this disposition in our liearts [etc.]. 

+Inviscera‘tion. Os. rare. [n. of action f. 

prec.] The action of putting into the bowels; the 
fact of being deeply rooted in the inward parts. 
_ 1628 Donne Servi. vi. 56 All these Inviscerations of Israel 
into his owne bosome. a 1631 /id, cii. (ed. Alford) 1V. 380 
Man is so enfeebled by the Inherence and Invisceration of 
original Siu as that thereby be is exposed to every emergent 
temptation to any actual Sin. 

Invi'scid, 2. {Ix-3.] Not viscid or sticky. 

In mod. Dicts. 

tInvised, a. Obs. rare—*. [2 f. L. gnvis-us 
unseen +-ED1.} ? Unseen, invisible. 

1597 Suaks. Lover's Compl. 212 Tbe Diamond? why 
twas beautifull and bard, Whereto bis inuis’d properties did 
tend. 

Invisibility (invizibi-liti). [ad. late L. 77227- 
sthtlitas \Tertull.): see next and -1TY. Cf. I. z7- 
wistbleté (Palsgr., 1530), éxvistbeleté (17th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality or condition of being 
invisible; incapacity of being seen. 

1561 TI. Norton Ca/vin's Inst. iv. xvii. (1634) 689 sarg., 
Tbougb the invisibilitie of the body of Christ were granted. 
1577 Dee Xe/at. Spir. 1. (1659) 22 She seemeth .. to enter 
into a Cloud of invisibility, and so disappear. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. 11. 137 Invisible by his essence, his invisibility 
was the primeval night which preceded time and light. 1876 
Moztey Univ. Serm. iv, The invisibility of men’s motive. 

b. with f/.: An invisible entity. 

@ 1663 Sir W. Water Div. Aledit. (1882) 28 Those in- 
visibilities which inortal eye hath not seen. 1895 /.xfosttor 
Feb. 148 Vhe invisibilities which underlie tbe visibilities of 
the universe. 

Invisible (invizib’l), a. (s6.) [a. F. tazsthle 
(13th c. in Littré), ad. L. saviszbilis, £. 2n- (IN- 3) 
+ vistbilis VISIBLE. ] 

1. That cannot be seen; that by its nature is not 
an object of sight. 

1340 Hampote 77. Consc. 8231 How God invysible es, 
And unchaungeable, and endles. ¢1415 Lypc. JZemple 
Glas 128 Hou pat Mars was take Of Vulcanus, .. And wip 
be Cheynes invisible bound. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxi. (Percy Soc.) 106 Though that aungell{s] be invysyble, 
Inpalpable, and also celestiall, 15994 1. B. La Primaud. 
fr, Acad, i. 137 There is yet in him another nature whose 
substance is inuisible, ouer and aboue this bodily nature 
which we see. 1638 F. Junius Paint. of Ancients 19 
Phidias. .had a singular abilitie to imagine things invisible. 
1727 Dr For Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 49 The Devil, or some 
of his invisible agents, which we call evil spirits. 1880 
Gemie Phys. Geog. ii. 75 They collect in a visible form the 
ever-present invisible vapour of the air. ; 

b. Luvistble Church see CHuRcH 4c, Juvisible 
ink (called also sympathetic ink) + see quot.1823. 

1682 Dove //uman Blood App. .v. 1x, This liquor may.. 
be employed as an invisible ink. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s.v. Sympathetical, The Writing ..which was written 
with the Invisible Ink. 1823 J. Bancock Dom. A musem. 
35 An invisible ink, which requires heat, vapour, or some 
other liquid to be applied to it, to render visible what_is so 
written. 1855 Macaucay ‘ist. Eng. xv. III. §91 Their 
buttons contained letters written in invisible ink. ; 

ce. Applied to associations, etc. not having a 
visible, open organization. 

1646-7 BoyLe Let. to Tallents 20 Feb., The corner-stones 
of the invisible, or (as they term themselves) the philo- 
sophical college, do now and then honour me witb their 
company. 1647 — Let. to Hartlib 8 May, You interest 
yourself so much in the Invisible College. 1743 Bircu Life 
Boyle B.'s Wks. 1772 I. p. xlii, The Invisible College .. 
probably refer[s] to that assembly of learned and curious 
gentlemen, who. .at length gave birth to the Royal Society. 
1884 Century Mag. July 398/x The secret history of the In- 
visible Empire, as tbe [Ku Klux] Klan was also called. 

2. Not in sight; not to be seen at a particular 


place or time, or by a particular person. 

1555 EpEN Decades 239 ‘Vhe starre of tbe pole Artike, is 
there inuisible. 1655 Sir E. Nicnoras in NV. Papers 
(Camden) II. 266 The letter is invisible, and hee keepes 
it as close as hee doth [etc.]. 178: Gipson Dec/. § F. xvii. 
II. 52 The degenerate grandsons of Theodosius, who were 
invisible to their subjects. 1840 Lapy C. Bury His¢. of 
Flirt vii, Langham called every day..but I was invisible. 

3. Too small to be discerned; imperceptible. 

1665 Hooxe Jfir-rogr. 97 Insinuating themselves into the 
invisible pores of the stone. 1794 BLaKe Songs Exfer., 
Sick Rose 2 O rose,..The invisible worm .. Has found out 
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thy bed, 1873 Miss Broucuton .Vancy I. i, 6 The thinnest 
legs,. .the invisiblest nose, and over visiblest ears [etc.). 

b. /nvistble green, ‘a very dark shade of grecn, 
approaching to black, and not easily distinguished 
from it’ ‘Webster, 1864). (Remembered in 1844.) 

B. sé. 1. An invisible thing, person, or being. 

1646 Sik T. Browne /’send. Ep.v. xxi. 268 The practise of 
those pencils, that will describe invisihles. 1742 I]. Bakex 
Microsc. u. i. 68 There are as many, or even more kinds of 
these /uzisibles Gf 1 may use the Term) than of those whose 
Size is discernahle by the naked Kye. 1781 CowrEx Con- 
versat. 738 Such a jest as filled with hellish glee Certain 
invisibles as shrewd ashe. 1823 Lame Lett. v. to Southey 
39 You are as familiar with these antiquated monastics, as 
Swedenborg..with his invisibles. : 

b. The invisthle, the unseen world; the Deity. 

1781 Cowvenk Aetirement 61 The Invisible in things scarce 
seen reveal'd, To whom au atom is aa ample field. 1868 
Firzcwnanp tr. Omar (ed. 2) Ixxi, I sent my Soul through 
the Invisible Some letter of that .After-life to spell, 1892 
Guapstose in Pall Mall G. 13 Apr. 7/1 The maintenance 
of faith in the Invisible.. And by that I mean a living faith 
ina personal God, 

2. One who denics the visible eharactcr of the 
Church (Blunt Dict, Sects 1874°5 spec. in fl. cer- 
tain German Protestants of the 16th c. 

1852 Iloox Ch. Dict. (1871) 400 Invisibles is a distinguish. 
ing uame given to the disciples of Osiander, Flacius Illy- 
ticus, Swenkfeld, &c. 


Invisibleness (invi‘zib’Inés\. [f prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being invisible. 


1530 Patscr. 234/2 Iuvysiblenesse, muisibleté, 60% 
Coxnwatiis &ss, 11, x¥xi. (1631) 55 The reason of Vertues 
difficulty is her invisiblenesse. 1842 MANNine Sere, (1848) 
1. 181 There has been .. an inwardness and an invisibleness 
about all great movements of Christ’s Church. 1866 Sué. 
Kev. 19 May 584/1 The comparative secrecy and invisible- 
ness of the growth of intellectual habits. 

Invisibly (invi-zibli), a/v. [f. as prec. + -Ly 7.) 
In an invisible manner; so that it cannot be seen; 
imperceptibly. 

1382 Wvewir Se/. Wks. TIL. 522 Pat same body and blood 
invisibily, and not pe same visthely. 1495 /7ezsa's Barth, 
De PLR. vin. xxvii. (W. de W.) X vii /2 HWeuen byshynyth 
not in derknesse nother by nyght. Theune alwaye lyght 
shynyth Innysibly. 1526 /%ler. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 219 b, 
Those thynges yt he wrought inuisybly in vs at our baptym. 
1643 BurrouGurs Axp, //osea vi. (een 262 God doth 
great things sometime so invisibly, as he cannot be seen. 
1709 STEELE Tatler No, 138 2 2 Vo be invisibly good, is as 
God-like, as to be invisibly ill, Diabolical. 1878 Huxtey 
Paystogr. 84 Vhe gaseous carbonic acid invisibly distributed 
through the surrounding atmospliere. 

+Invi-sion. Os. rare—'. [IN-3.] Want of 
vision ; inability to see ; blindness of young animals. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. i. xxv. 174 Aristotle .. 
computeth the time of their anopsie or invision by that of 
their gestation. 

+Invissory. Ods. rare—'. [Of obscure forma- 
tion; app. based on Visor.] (See quot.) 

1583 Sruppes Avat. Adaus, 1. (1879) 80 When they use to 
ride abrod, they haue innisories, or visors made of veluet. 

Invitable (invoitab’l),@. [f Invirev. + -vBe.] 
That may be invited ; fit to be invited. 

1879 Geo. Evior Theo. Such ix. 165 Without being pro- 
portionately amusing and invitable. 

+Invital, ¢. Ods. [ad. late L. envitil-ts 
(Boethius), f. gz- (Ux-3) + ettalis Virat.] Not 
vital; having no vitality. 

1650 Buiwer Authropomet. i. 12 Hofinan agrees with 
Galen that such [square heads] are monstrons, rare, and 
invital. | ; Pte 

Invitant (invitant). (a. F. ¢az/ant/, pr. pple. 
of inviter to invite: see -ANT1,] 

1. One who invites ; an inviter. 

1608 ‘I’. Rocers Disp. Aneel. Sacram. 2 Vhe mutuall 
cariage of the invitant and his guests. 1631 Denison //eaz, 
Bang. 332 Could he .. entertaine a thought of equality and 
fellow-like condition with the Inuitant? 1812 E.vaminer 
24 Aug. 542/2 His congratulants and dinner invitants. 

« 2. erron. An invited person. 

1615 J. SterHens Satyr, Ess. Avijb, When many are 
invited to a Feast,. .Shall we condemne his liberall act .. If 
thanklesse invitants the same disprove? 1822 Gart Sir A. 
lWylie 1. xvi. 134 He was chosen a regular invitant to all 
her parties. — ——" . 4 

Invitation (invité'fon). [ad. L. tnevitann-em, 
n. of action from fuvitare to INviTE. Cf. F. cuve- 
fation (1593 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of inviting or requesting to come, 
attend, or take part in something. 

1613 Corer , /vvitation, an inuitation, or inuiting. 1615 
J. SteErieNS Satyr, “ss. 353 The invitation of guests, pro- 
vision of meate,..and his nuptiall garments. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 10 We saw him .. at his own house, by 
his own invitation, 1711 Swier JFrul. to Stella in Lett. 
(1767) IVI. 171 Dr. Gastrel and I dined, by invitation, with 
the dean of Carlisle. 1859 THackeray Virgin. vii, hose 
officers whocame .. on her son's invitation. 

b. The spoken or written form in which a 


person is invited. 

1615 J. STEPHENS Satyr. Ess. 368 She makes every new 
jnhabitant pay the tribute of an invitation, before she 
speakes well of him. | 1648 Cromweit Let, g Oct. in 
Carlyle, 1 received an invitation from the Committee of 
Estates to come to Edinburgh. 1781 Gispos Decl. & F. 
xvii. I], 19 The invitations of a master are scarcely to be 
distinguished from commands. 1864 J. Watker Faith/. 
Ministry 200 The feast is waiting : the invitations are out, 

¢. In the Anglican Communion Office, the ex- 
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INVITE. 


hortation immediately preccding the Confession, | etc.) a place or procceding to which he is assumed 


beginning ‘Ye that do truly and carnestly repent 
you of your sins’. 

1883 F. E, Warnen in Prayer-bh. Comm. 1S. P. C. K.) 
106 The Invitation, Confession, Absolution, and Comfort- 
able Words are a .. distinguishing feature of the present 
Anglican Liturgy. . . 

+d. An entertainment to which one is invited. 
Obs. rare. i 

1682 T. Fratman /feractitus Ridens (1713) Ul. No. 57. 
108 Iwo chief Magistrates .. being merry at an Invitation, 
fell to Dancing. 

2. fig. The presenting of attractions or it.duce- 
ments to come or advance; an instance of this; 
attraction ; inducement. 

1598 Suaks. Merry I’, 1. iii. 50, I spie entertainment in 
her: shee discourses: shee carues: she giues the leere of 
inuitation. 1654 Wuuttock Zootomia 561 This terrible of 
all terrihles (death), as Aristotle calleth it, hath more of In- 
vitation in it({than affrightment]. 1673 Veuri.e O6s. Unit. 
Prov. Wks. 1731 1. 62 The two first Peace of People 
into this Country, were the Strength of their Towns, and 
Nature of their Government. 

3. altrtd., as in tnvilation-dinner, -performance, 
one attended only by those who icceive invitations. 

1808 Warcott (P. Pindar) Ap. Irs. Clarke Whs. 1812 V. 
398 For invitation-dinners soon grow slack. 1819 J/efre- 
polis 1, 265 An invitation-card for a dinner party. 1899 
Daily News 25 May g 1 The invitation performance was 
an immense success, 

+Invitative, a. Ols. (f L. mnzinit-, ppl. 
stem of ¢nzifdre to invite +-1VE.)  luviting. 

1634 M. Pakker dist. Arthur Aiij, The Saxons. having 
gotten an iuvitative entrance into this land (which pleased 
them so well). 


+Invita'tor. Oés. [a. L. suvitdtor, agent n. 
from inzvitire to Invire.] = INVITER, 

1603 Harsxet op. /mpost. 2 The gentle invitator of us 
to come and see his wonders. 1642 Declan. Lords & Comm, 
to Gen, etss. Ch, Scot. 13 When invitators shall be sent to 
any of them. 


| Invitatorium. [med.I..; ncuter sing. of 1. 
tnvitatortus inviting, used as sb.) =INnvitatony sé. 

1853 Rock Ch, of Fathers WI. uu. 213 Vhe appropriate 
invitatorium, or strophe, repeated at intervals. 

Invitatory ‘invoitatori’, @. and sé. [ad. 1.. 
invitatorius inviting, f. mvitare to invite. Cf. F. 
invitatoire.] 

A. adj, ‘That invites or tends to invite; con- 
taining or conveying an invitation. 

1646 RK, Bait Lett. & Frnds. (1841) 11. 363 A cold slight 
invitatorie letter. 1665 Six T. Hexpert 79a. (1677) 304 
Hippocrates to whont the great Artaxerxes wrote an invi- 
tatory letter. 1761 Westey H ds, (1872) XII. 122, I wish 
you would give us two or three invitatory hymns. 1831 
Lama Alfa Ser. in. Verwsp. 33 bears ago, Other female whims 
followed, but none. .so invitatory of shrewd conceits. 1834 
New Monthly Mlag. X11. 456 The portal of a tavern. .bore 
this invitatory inscription. 

b. £ecc/. Invitatory psalm: the I entfe, Psalm 
xev (Vudlg. xeiv'. 

21340 Hasro.e /salter xciv. 1 Louynge fallis till deuo- 
cioun, sange til goed chere & delite, alswa it is cald inuyta- 
tory, 1657 Sparrow LA. Com, rayer (1664) 32 This is an 
Invitatory psalin; for herein we do mutually invite and call 
upon one another being come before Ilis presence, to sing 
to the Lord. 1706 Puictirs sv., Juvitatory Verse, ie. a 
Verse in the Roman Church-Service that stirs up to praise 
and glorifie God. 1760-5 [see I}. 2). 

B. 56. 1. [= med... invitdtérium.] Aninvitation. 

1666 Leicuiton Charge to Clergy Wks. (1868) 340 How 
needful is that invitatory to be often rung in onr ears. 1892 
Sat, Rev. 30 July 13911 ‘Apply Principal’ is the gram- 
matical invitatory of most of these advertising worthies. 

2. A form of invitation used in religious worship. 

Spec. a. The invitatory psalm or Ienite, %. An antiphon 
sung at matius before the Venite. In the Anglican Church, 
the versicle ‘ Praise ye the Lord’, with its response ‘The 
Lord’s name be praised". ¢. Any teat of Scripture chosen 
for the day, and used before the enrte. d. ‘An antiphon 
used in the course of the singing of the Psalms, and repeated 
several times in the course of a Psalm, as well as at tlie 
beginning and the end’ (Prayer Kook Comment. Gloss.). 
e. An early name of the Roman introit. ff. Sometimes, 
the IxviTaTion in the Anglican Communion Office, 

1450-1530 J/yrr. our Ladye 220 On ‘Thursday at mattyns, 
the Inuytatory Ave maria. 1483 /estivall (W. de W.1515) 
63h, As he was aboute to saye our ladyes matyns, and as he 
was at the Invytatorye (yt is Ave Maria). 1548-9 (Mar.) Sk. 
Com. Prayer, Morning P. (Rubric), Then shalhe saied or 
song without any Inuitatori this Psalme, Menite erultennus, 
etc. in Englishe. 1641 R. Bauue /arallel Liturgy w. 
Mass-Bk. 10 All the Missals I have seen .. have never 
venste for the éutroitus, only in the Breviarie, it is the 
invitatorie for the Matins. 1659 H. L’Estrance A dliance 
Div. Of. 112 With the same congruity is ‘praise ye the 
Lord’ assigned as an impressive invitatory to a following 
hymn calling upon the people to join not only mentally but 
vocally. 1662 Lk. Com. Prayer Pref., For this cause be 
cut off Anthems, Responds, Invitatories, and such like 
things as did break the continual course of the reading of 
the Scripture. 1760-5 Burwn Eccl, Law (1797) 11. 347 
Invitatory was a text of Scripture, adapted and chosen for 
the occasion of the day, and used before the Venite ; which 
also itself was called the invitatory psalm. 1866 Direct, 
angel. (ed. 3) 355 Our V. ‘Praise ye the Lord’ with the R. is 
our present unvarying Invitatory. In the Communion Ser- 
vice the second Exhortation is the Invitatory. 

Invite (invoit), v. [f. F. davite-r (15-16th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. zxvifare to invite.] 

L. trans. Of a person: To ask (a person) graei- 


ously, kindly, or courteously, a. to come ¢o (nfo, 


to be pleased or willing to eome. Zo rnvite one- 
se/f, to announce one’s intention of coming, or say 
that one will have pleasure in being present. 

1553 S. Canor Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 262 If 
you shall be invited into any Lords or Rulers rg to 
dinner or other parliance. 1566 GresHam “ef. 15 Dee. iu 
Durgon Léfe (1839 I]. 184 ‘The Duke's Grace hath invited 
himself to Gresham: louse upon Wedensdaye neat at night, 
and wyll dyne with me upon Thursday. 1596 Srenser 
FO Q, vivix. 16 But Melibae.. began Him to inuite virto his 
siinple home, 1611 Biste Ecclus. xiii. g If thou be inuited 
of a mighty man, withdraw thy selfe, and so much the more 
will he inuite thee. 165: Sik Ic. Nicuotas in .V. /’afers 
‘Camden 225 The ambassy of Vitus to invite that Lord 
into Scotland. 1657 R. Licon Surbadoes (1673 8 He sent 
to usa very kind niessaye, inviting himself aboard our ship. 
1758 Jounxson Adler No. 47 P 3 My husband was often in- 
vuied to dinner. 1838 Lytton Alice 1. vii, ] was thinking, 
myself, that I should like to invite her. 1839 Kuicutiey 
Mist. Eng. 11, 43 Aske was invited to court. 

b. fo do something asstimed to be agreeable. 

1583 HoLivuann Campo di Fier 73 To daye a certeine 
cheese-seller invited them to eate Curdes. 1617 Moryson 
/tin, it. 203 This gentleman was invited by the Lord Deputy 
to accompany hin to Dublin. 1687 Dkyves //ind & 7. 
670 She thought good manners bound her to invite ‘I'he 
stranger dame to be her guest that night. 1797 Mus. Rap- 
cLirer /falian i, (1826) 5 She did not invite him to enter. 
1823 Mrs. Makkuam //ist. Any. vii (1853) 39 They. invited 
I:dward..to ascend the throne, 1885 5. Cox Expos. Ser. 1. 
ii. 26, 1 was ., inviting you to speculate too curiously. 

ce. To request graciously or courteously (some- 
thing) to be done by a person. 

1854 Hawtuorne Envy, Vote-Bks. (1879) 11. 336 Nobody... 
invited our entrance. 1856 KixcsLtey “ett. (1878) I. $74, 
I invite your attention to this side of the question. 1873 
Tristkam Afoad ii. 22 A return visit was invited, 1893 
Brack /'r. Vhule xv, 1 never invite confidences. 1875 
Jowett /’'lato (ed. 2) I. 70, I was going to invite the optuion 
of some older person. 


+d. ‘To try to attract or induce. Odés. 

a31g48 Ware Chron., Nich. //2 48 Voy previe letters and 
cluked inessengers, dyd sturre and invite to this newe con- 
juracion, al such which [etc.]. 1556 4uredio 4 /sab, (1608) 
Cv, She, that sholde have invitede me unto the lovinge 
faulte. 1617 Mokyson /ten. ut. 115 They are not willingly 
invited to eate with other men. 

e. fg. Unintentionally to bring on ‘something 
or encourage (it) to come. 

1650 Fuutier /isgah Vp. Ded. 49 b, Others degenerating 
by their vicious courses, invited neglect and contempt upon 
themselves. 1665 Dusvorn Jad. Auperor i. ii, You threaten 
Peace, and you invite a War, 1796 burke Negic. Peace 
iv. Wks. IX. 111 When we invite danger from a confidence 
in defensive measures. 1876 J. Parker /’uracl. 1. xii. 214 
To be earnest in the cause of the Cross, is to invite the 
charge of fanaticism. 

2. Of athing: To present inducements to (a per- 
son) fodo something or proceed /o a place or action, 

1533 More Vebell. Salem Wks. 993/2 The law doth inuyte 
and hyre euery man to thiccusing of the breakers of the 
same by giuing them the tone half of the forfaiture. 1555 
Epes Decades 307 The exemples of owre fathers and predi- 
cessours doo inuite vs hereunto, 1615 G. Sanvvs / raz. 11 
The Merchants removing hither, invited by the imnrunities 
of the Temple, and conseniencie of the place. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.A. 278 All things invite ‘To peaceful Counsels and the 
settl’d State Of order. 1761 Hume fist. Eng. III. Ix. 
293 There were many circumstances which invited the natives 
of Ireland to embrace the king’s party. 1821 Byron Sardau. 
1. 553 Come, Myrrha, let us go on to the Euphrates: The 
hour invites, the galley is prepared. 

b. To tend tu bring on; to lie open to. 

1s99 H. Buttes Pyets drie Dinner Livb, [It) easily 
corrupteth in the stomack: inviteth the Ague. 1617 Moxv- 
sos /tin, 1. 31 One looke invites another. 1790 Burke 
Corr, (1844) TIT. 179 Though it was a far less dangerous 
measure... it still seemed to invite discussion, 1862 STANLEY 
Few, Ch, (1877) 1. xii. 242 The characteristics of this period 
..invite our. . inquiries. 

+c. To draw to itself, attract physieally. Ods. 

1671 R. Bouun Jind 50 If the..Vapors have gravity 
enongh..to invite them Downward. /ésd. 72 An iron 
bullet, heated, and drawn over the surface of water, that 
presently invites the ambient Air to follow the same course. 
1800 tr. Lagrauge’s Chem. 1, 315 Did not the presence of 
soda invite to it the acid, while the fluoric actd invites the 
metal. 

Invite (invait), sé. colfog. [f. InviTE v.: cf. 
command, request, etc.] 

1. The act of inviting; an invitation. 

1659 H. L’Estrance Alliance Div. Of. 326 Bishop Cran- 
mer .. gives him an earnest invite to England. 1778 Man. 
D'Arpiay Diary (1842) I. 105 Everybody bowed and 
accepted the invite but me .. for I have no intention of 
snapping at invites from the eminent, 1818 Lapy Morcan 
A utobiog. (1859) 39 We have refused two invites for to-day. 
fbid. 292 Kor Monday we have kad three dinner invites. 
1825 T. Hook Janu of Many Friends in Sayings & Doings 
Ser. 11. 1. 279 Adepts in every little meanness or contrivance 
likely to bring about an invitation ‘or, as they call it with 
equal good taste, an ‘invite’), 1883 C. R. Smit Hetrospect. 
I. 21 Mr. Isaacson readily accepted the invite. . 

+2. pl. (nonce-use for rime.) Attractions, baits. 

1615 G. Saxpys Trav. 305 The Lamprey swims to his Lords 
invites [vatat ad magistrum delicata murena), The Bedel 
the knowne Mullet cites. : 

+ Invite, a. (or adv.) Obs. rare. [ad. L. tnvit- 
us unwilling (cf. It. exveto ‘against one’s will’, 
Florio); or perh. L. ‘zvité adv., unwillingly, against 
one’s will.] Unwilling{ly); against one’s will. 

61450 Mirour Saluacioun 2648 He soeffred it of free 
wille and invite [zg maugre hts] nevre the niore. 


INVITED. 


Invited (invaitéd), so. a. [f._ 
-ED1,] That has received an invitation, 

1658 Hist. Mem. K. James 125 And all this once seene 
and having feasted the eyes of the Invited, was in a manner 
throwne away. 1821 Byron Sarda. 1. ad sin., We must 
prepare ‘Io meet the invited guests, who grace our feast. 

Invitee (invaitz). [f. InvirE v. + -EE.J One 
who is invited. 

[1803 S. Peace Anecd, Eng. Lang. 303 It rather appears 
to be the language of the Invité than of the inviter.) 1837 
Fraser's Mag. XV 1. 156 The list of invitees heing at length 
resolved on, 1882 Beresr. Hore Srandreths 11. xlvii, 233 
The other invitees had failed. 

Invitement (invaitmént), Now vare.  [ad. 
L. tnvitdment-wn an inviting, allurement, f. z- 
vilire to invite; cf. F. ¢azvztement (Cotgr.), It. 
inuttamento (Florio, 1598).] 

+1. Inviting ; an invitation. Oéds. 

1599 B. Jonson Cyntiia’s Rev. u. Wks. ‘Reldg.) 76/2 Hee 
never makes generall invitement. 1608 Gotpinc F fit. 
Frossard 1. 162 Vppon often inuitements and embassages 
from the King of Portugall he was come into the kingdome. 
1639 Massincer U?:nat. Combat 1. Whs. (Rtldg.) 27,/2 But 
be his daily guest without invitement. 

2. Inducement; allurement; encouragement to 


come. 

1627 Ase. Assot .Varrative in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 
1. 434 In the turbulency of some things I had no great in- 
vitements to draw me abroad. @1680 Cuarnock 4 ttrid. 
God (1845) 665 What invitements could he have from lying, 
beastliness, gluttony? 1822 Laws E/ra Ser. 1. Praise Chim- 
neysweepers, Unable to resist the delicious inviteinent to 
repose. | — 

Inviter (invaita:). Also6-9-or. [f. INviTe z. 
+-ER1] One who invites, 

@ 1586 Sioney Arcadia 1, 1724 Wks. II. 410 The.. pretty 
conversation of their inviters. 1§98 Fl.oxlo, /uitatore, an 
inuitor, an intreator, a bidder of any feast. 1648 Mutton 
Observ. Art. Peace Wks. (1851) 561 The Subverter of true 
Religion, the Protecterand Inviter of Irreligion and Atheism. 
1818 Consett ol, Keg. XXXII. 723 William began by 
rewarding with titles and grants all his principal invitors. 
1885 Law Reports 15 Q. Bench Div. 318 The liability 
created by inviting a person into premises. .in the occupation 
. .of the inviter. 

b. spec. (See quot.) 

1837 Wuittock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 143 Either as sales- 
men, or ‘inviters’,a modern name for that class .. formerly 
known by the name of barkers .. that stand in the street 
to persuade passers by to come into their shops to purchase 
clothes. | 

Invitiate (invi'fict), 2. rare. [f. In-3 + Viti- 
ATE ffl. a.) Without blemish ; «unmarrcd. 

1869 Lowett Cathedra/ 169 Iers shall be The invitiate 
firstlings of experience. 

t+Invi-tiate, v. Ods. [f. med. or mod. L. zn- 
aitidt-, ppl. stem of invittare cf. It. invitiare, 
Florio, 1598), f. g7- (IN-2) + L. evdidre to VITIATE.J 
trans. To rendcr vicious; to corrupt, spoil. 

1598 FLorio, /anitiare, to growe vitious or wicked; to 
corrupt, to inuitiate. 1656 BLrount Glossogr., Inuvitiate 
(invitio), to mar, to spoil, to defile. 

Inviting (invaitiy), vd/. sd. [ff Invite v. + 
-1xG1,] ‘The action of the vb. Invite; invitation. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1, (1625) 12 A signe or invit- 
ing to good hap. 1603 Hottaxp /‘l»tarch's Alor. 680 
Courtesies and kindnesses of drinking one to another, and 
mutuall invitings. 1607 Snaks. Timon ut. vi. 11 He hath 
sent Mee an earnest inuiting. 1618 J. WintHrop Let. to 
Marg. Tyndac 4 Apr. in Life & Lett. (1864) I. vii. 136 Love 
was their ensigne; love was his invitinges. Jed. Not 
much inviting was needed. 

Invi‘ting, #//. 2. [f INviTE v. + -1NG °.] 

1. That invites or gives an invitation. 

¢1600 SuHaks. Sous. cxxiv, Thralled discontent, Whereto 
the inviting time our fashion calls. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 
u. «6 How the King of the Country .. had sent her an in- 
viting Letter to come thither. 1820 Cuatmers Cong. Sernt, 
(1838) II. 204 The spectacle of an inviting God, plying His 
wandering prodigal with all the tenderness of entreaty. 

2. Attractive; alluring ; tempting. 

2604 SHaks. Oth. i. iii. 24 An inuiting eye: And yet ine 
tthiskes right modest. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. 777 This 
‘Fruit Divine, Fair to the Eye, inviting to the Taste. 1703 
Mauxprete Journ. Ferus. (1732) 43 So pleasant and invit- 
iing was its shade. 1863 Mary Howitt /. Bremer’s Greece 
‘1. i. 80 he Greek saddles ..do not look at all inviting. 
1866 Geo. Exiot /*. Holt i, To let farms, a man must have 
ithe sense to see what will make them inviting to farmers. 

Invi'tingly, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly%] Ina 
-way that invites or allures; attractively. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety vic 125 If he can but dress up a 
itemptation to look invitingly, the business is done. 1724 

Ramsay ‘O steer her up’ it, See that shining glass of claret 
How invitingly it looks. 1876 Baxcrorr Hust. U.S. III. 
~vi, 373 America, with its new acquisitions .. lay invitingly 
before him. 

Invi‘'tingness. [f as prec. + -NEss.] The 
quality of being alluring; attractiveness. 

1656 Artif. Handsom. 165 Elegant flowers of speech, to 
which the nature and resemblances of things, as well as 

human fancies, have an aptitude and invitingness. 1892 
Chicago Advance 28 Apr., Every satan’s-chapel is kept.. 
open and invested with all possible invitingness. 
_invitor, -our, Sc. corrupt forms of INVENTAR, 
inventory. Cf. Invirory s6.2 

1945 Aberdeen Reg. V. 19 (Jam.) Ane inuitour. 1559 
Burgh Rec, Aberdeen (1844) 1. 320 Heir followis the inuitor 
of the said siluer wark and ornamentis. 1871 W. ALex- 
ANOER Johnny Gibb xxxvii. (1873) 211 But the like o’ ‘im ‘Il 
never be able to pay tbe inveetor. 


(f. Invite wv. + | 
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Invitor, obs. variant of INVITER. 

+I:nvitory, 54.1 Os. Shortened form of Is- 
viTaTory B, 2. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 197/1 Inuitory, invitatoriunt. 1509 
Barctay Shyf of Folys (1874) Il. 155 And in the mornynge 
when they come to the quere The one begynneth a Fable or a 
hystory. . Taking it in stede of the Invitorie. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. 4 AZ. (1596) 5143/2 Hauing a triple inuitorie, or a double, 
or els a single inuitorie. 

Invitory, 54.2. Corrupt form of INvENToRY sé. 

1483 Cath. Anegl. 197/1 Inuitory, (uwentarium, ¢1§30 
H. Ruoves in Badees Bk. 66 Take an Inuitory of such 
thinges as ye take charge of, and see how it is spente. 

Hence + Invitory v., to inventory. 

1526 in Dillon Customs of Pale (1892) 86 Wracke found by 
the sea coste muste be broughte to the Lagander’s hous, and 
Invitoried. 

+ Invi-treate, v. Obs. rare-°. In 6-7 -iate. 
[f. med.L. svertreare (Du Cange, or It. ‘nvetriare, 
ft. witreus glassy: see -ATES.] ¢rans. To glaze. 

1598 Frorio, /anetriare, to glaze, to calcinat, or inui- 
triate. /éid., /nnetriato, glased .. inuitriated. 

So +Invi'treable (-iable) a. = INVITRIFIABLE. 

1794 SutLivan View Nat. I. 450 In fire, it is invitriable 
per sé. 

Invitress (invaitres). 
A female inviter. 

1617 Couns Def Bf. Ely 11. ix. 364 Could Marcella, and 
her inuitresses, see these things without a figure? 1841 
J. T. Hewrett Parish Clerk WI. 1753 The disgusted looks 
of the hushand of his invitress, 1852 SmeDiEy ZL. A rnodel 
xxxvil. 281 ‘ Dear me, how dreadfully provoking!’ sighed 
the perplexed ‘invitress’. 

Invitrifiable invi'trifaiib'l), 2.  [Is- 3.] 
‘That cannot be vitrified or converted into glass. 

1796 Kirwan F/ent, Win. (ed. 2) 1.120 Maquer found the 
purest gypsum invitrifiable by solar heat. 

+Invi'vid,a. Obs.rare. [Ix-3.] Not vivid. 

1673 Sir P. Wycue Short Relat. Nile 27 A pale invivid 
colour, nearer white than ash colour. 

Invocable (i:nvdkab’l), 2. rave. [ad. L. type 
*invocabil-ts, f. invoca-re to INVOKE: sce -ABLE.] 
Capable of being invoked or called upon. 

1839 BaiLey Festus vi. (1852) 78 The visible form of some 
ohedient sprite Or invocable angel. 1857 H. H. Witson tr. 
Rie-veda U1. 463 Who hast been invocable of old. 

Ivnvocant. (ad. L. svocant-ent, pr. pple. of 
invocave to INVOKE.] One who invokes, 

1751 J. Bartram Obdserv. Trav. Pennsylv. 33 He reveals 
to the invocant what he has taken so much pains to know. 
1893 Arkixson in Kath. Simpson Feanre o' biggersdale 
Pret. 8 The invocant took care not to wait for it. 

Invocate (invkelt), v. Nowrare. [fL. rn- 
vocat-, ppl. stem of zuvocdre to INVOKE. The pa 
pple. zzvocate, first used, was ad. L. adiine | 

1. trans. = INVOKE, 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 219 b, Thy holy name 
is inuocate & named vpon vs. 1§37 /us¢. Chr. Man, Creed 
Art. vi. 45 Whensoever I do invocate and call upon him 
(Christ]in right faith and hope, ¢ 1600 Suaks. Son. Xxxviii, 
Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth Then those 
old nine which rimers inuocate. 1738 WesLry fs. XVII. 
ii, Still will I invocate his Name. 1848 Kesre Serm. x. 
272 That offering for sin.. which the Holy Spirit, duly 
invocated, descends upon. 

+2. intr. To make invocation ; tocall in prayer 


(on or ufon’. Obs. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts vii. 59 They stoned Stephen 
invocating, and saying: Lord Iesus, receive my spirit. 
1593 Drayton /dea 535 Sone call on Heaven, some invo- 
cate on Hell. 1601 Hoxttanp Pliny II. 297 We obserue 
a peculiar adoration, and inuocat vpon the Greekish god- 
desse of vengeance Nemesis, 1638 Sin T. Hersert 77av. 
(ed. 2) 256 After that houre to daybreake tis held an un- 
godly thing to invocate. 1802 H. Martin Helen of Glenross 
IV. 255 With the shriek of madness she invocated. 

Hence Irnvocated /f/. a.; Invocating vb/. sh. 

1585-7 I’, Rocers 39 Art. (1607) 226 In these days pro- 
testant churcbes utterly condemn the invocating of, or 
praying unto, any creatures whatsoever, 1671 M11.ToN 
Samson 575 Vill .. oft-invocated death Hasten the welcome 
end of all my pains. 1746 SmoLLETT Kefroof 200 Peace to 
ee gentle soul that could deny His invocated voice to fill 
the cry. i . 

Invocation (invoké'"fan). Also 5 yn-. [a. 
OF. invocation, -cton, -ciun (12th c. in Hatz. 
Darm.), ad. L. ¢uvocdtion em, n. of action from 
tnvocare to INVOKE. ] 

1. The action or an act of invoking or calling 
upon (God, a deity, etc.) in prayer or attestation ; 
supplication, or an act or form of supplication, for 
aid or protection. 

¢€ 1378 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 306 Or he pe tempil suld 
.. Of dame diane gere Ryve done Of criste thru Invoca- 
cione. ¢1384 CHaucer //. Fame 1. 67, 1 woll make invoca- 
tion .. Unto the god of sleepe anone. 1433 Lypc. S. £d- 
mund 1. 901 The lord of lordys.. Herde.. ther Inuoca- 
cioun And gaff hem comfort of that they stood in dreed. 
1537 /ust. Chr. Man, 3rd Commandm., Vo pray to saints to 
be intercessors with us and for us to our Lord for our suits 
. so that we make no invocation of tbem [1543 Necess. Doct. 
so that we esteem not or worship not them as givers of those 

ifts, but as intercessors for the same] is lawful and allowed 

y the Catholic Church, 1554 in Strype Eec?. AZem. (1721) 
II. App. xvii. 43 We disallow invocation or prayer to 
saints departed this life. 1607 E. Grimstoxe tr. Goulart's 
Alem. Hist. 337 He.. yeelded up the ghost in the invo- 
cation of the name of God. 1664 Jer. Taytor Dissuas. 
Pofery Wks. 1847-51 VI. 489 Invocation of Saints: which 
if it be no more than a mere desire for them to pray for us, 
wby is it expressed in their public offices in words that 


[f. Isvirer + -Ess,] 


INVOICE. 


differ not from our prayers to God? 1673 True Worship 
God 52 It is a piece of Religious worship, as every Vow 
made to God is, implying an Invocation of God to judge 
according to the Truth or Falshood of what we promise. 
1782 PriestLev Corrupt. Chr. 1. iv. 350 Vhis does not imply 
a direct invocation. 1863 Mary Howitt /. Sremer's Greece 
II. xix. 211 The Greek new year’s wishes for the present 
year contain a fervent invocation to Phebus to protect their 
Majesties. 1899 Ch. QO. Nev. Jan. 274 We use the phrase 
‘invocation of saints’ in the sense ordinarily attacbed to it 
at the present time: namely, to denote the practice of re- 
pow: U departed saints for the help of their prayers to 
God. 


b. £ccl, A form of invocatory prayer, as part 
of a public religious service. Also, The name or 
aprellation used in invoking a divinity, etc. 

spec. The petitions addressed to each person of the God- 
head and to the Trinity, which form the opening part of 
the Anglican and Roman Catholic Litanies (including, in 
the latter case, petitions to saints also); also, the third part 
of the prayer of consecration in the Communion Office of 
the Nonjurors of 1718, and in the Office of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church of 1764, whence also in the American 
Book of Common Prayer. 

1827 Soutney /'enins, War 11. 682 The Valencians im- 
puted their deliverance..to. the Virgin, under her invoca- 
tion of Maria Santissima de los Desamparados. 1852 Hook 
Ch, Dict. (1871) 400 The commencing fart of the Litany, 
containing the invocation of each person of the Godhead, 
severally, of the Blessed Trinity in Unity. 1852 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. A/adonna Introd. 35 A new invocation was now added 
to her Litany, under the title cf Auavidium Christianorum, 

2. The action or an act of conjuring or summon- 
ing a devil or spirit by incantation; an incanta- 
tion or magical formula used for this or a similar 
purpose; a charm, spcll. 

1390 Gower Gonf, III, 46 Babylla .. With Cernes .. He 
traceth ofte upon the grounde, Makend his invocation. 
1483 Caxi0on Gold. Leg, 130b/2 He was taught in the arte 
of enchauntement and of thynuocacions of feendes. 1541 
Act 33 fen. VI11, c. 8 Sondrie persons .. practised inuo- 
cacions and coniuracions of spirites. 1600 Suaks. d.}". LZ. 
n. v. 61 ’Tis a Greeke inuocation, to call fools into a circle. 
1613 Purcnas @ilerimage (1614) 444 Themselves renuing 
their former invocation, and the Divell entring into this 
man, causeth him to write. 1867 PARKMAN Sesuits NV. Amer. 
vi. (1875) 68 The sorcerers .. yelled incessant invocations to 
the spinits, 

3. Admirally Prize I'rocedure. The calling in of 
papers or evidence from another case: see INVOKE 
Oh Be 

1806 Sir C. Rosixson -ldmiralty Rep. Vi. 355 In the 
practice of invoking evidence from other causes, tt had been 
the rule not to perinit invocation from any case til] that 
cause had been heard. 1828 WrnsteErs.v., A judicial call, 
demand, or order ; as the invocation of papers or evidence 
into a court, — 

Invocative (invpkativ, invdke'tiv), a. [f. L. 
tnvocat-, ppl. stem of énvocare to INVOKE + -1VE.] 
Characterized by invocation; invocatory. 

1821 Examiner 3831/1 Two thousand lines of blank verse 
purely invocative. 1851 E. B. Exvisorr Hore A foc. (1862) 
I. 481 The voice invocative of judgment. 

I:nvocator. rare. [agcnt-n. in L. form f. 
invocdre to INVOKE: cf. F. énvocateur (Godel. 
Compl.).} One who invokes, an invoker. 

1604 J. Dee in Lett. Lit, Wen (Camden) 47 That he is, 
or hath bin a Conjurer, or Caller, or Invocator of divels. 
a1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & Alon. (1642) 161 Conjurors, 
Witches, Necroinantics, Invocators of Devils. 

Invocatory (invgkateri, invokeitari), @. [f. 
L. guvocdre, mnvocdl- (see above) + -oRY; cf. F. 
invocaloire (Littré).] Of the nature of, character- 
ized by, or used in, invocation. 

1691 Hickrs Afol. Vez Separ. 11 In the invocatory part 
of any Collect in the Liturgy. 1845 J. H. Newman Ess. 
Developm. 365 The Eastern Church seemed to consider the 
consecration of the elements..to lie in the invocatory 
prayer. 1855 //onseh. lords X11. 407 A volley of strange 
nasal sounds, imprecatory and invocatory. 1891 Lounssury 
Stud. Chancer 11. iv, 101 The invocatory phrases which are 
among those oftenest occurring .. in the poet's works. 

Invoice (i'nvois), sd. Also 7 envoice, 7-8 in- 
voyce. [app. orig. = ¢xzoyes, pl. of INvoy, corresp. 
to 16th c. F. envoy (now envot’, f. envoyer to send : 
cf. F. lettre denvoi \etter of consignment, invoice. 

Inferentially, this derivation is satisfactory, both as to 
meaning and form. /#- from F. and earlier Eng. ex- is 
usual; and the writing of -ce for the plural -s is found in 
other words, as dice, mice, fence, in some of which also, as 
accidence, bodice, duce, truce, the resulting form is treated 
asa singular. But the historical record is not complete: the 
examples of invoy, invayes, are scanty and not very early, 
and an earlier exvay in this sense is not exemplified.] 

A list of the particular items of goods shipped or 
sent to a factor, consignee, or purchaser, with their 
value or prices, and charges. 

1560 Let. in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) I. 308 We haue laden .. 
twenty seuen pipes of bastards and seckes, as by the Inuoices 
herewitb inclosed may appeare. 1622 Matyses d xc. Law- 
Merch, 114 \f a Factor, by a Letter of aduice, or by an 
Inuoyce of commodities which the Merchant sendeth, doe 
make a short entrie into the Custome house. 1628 WoopDaLt 
Viaticum 10 The pills in the inuoyce of this Chest. 1670 
Biount Law Dict., fnvoice,..a particular of the value, 
custom, and charges of any goods sent by a Merchant in 
another mans Ship, and consign’d to a Factor or correspon- 
dent in another Country. 1687 A. Lovete tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. wt. 111 The Dutch set the price, and wrote a List 
or Envoice of them, with the price on the Margin. 1809 
R. Lancrorp /xtrod. Trade 60 Inland Invoices are some- 
times distinguished as buying or selling Invoices. 1840 
Macautay £ss., C/ive (1887) 531 When the ablest servants 


INVOICE. 


of the English Company were busied only about invoices 
and bills of lading. ; 

b. Joosely. A consignment of invoiced goods. 

1881 P. S. Ropinson Under the U'unkah 39 Here and there, 
monster fungi clustered, like a condemned invoice of um- 
brellas and parasols. 

ec. atirib., as invorce-book, price, weight, etc. 

1678 J. VERNON Comptingho. 14 Some take the ‘Tare as 
it is marked upon the several Casks, and that is called 
Invoice Tare, or Yare according to Factory. 1706 Puittirs, 
Invotce-Tare, the Yare or Weight of the Cask, Bag, etc. 
in which Goods are put, mention’d in the Invoice, or 
Factor's Account. 1812 J. Suvtu /'ract. of Custouts (1821 
9 Mogadore Tare is commonly reduced to British pounds 
by adding 20 per cent... to the Invoice weight. 1849 
Freese Comm. Class-bk. 101 Vhe /uwoice-Book, in which are 
copied the Invoices received from, and sent abroad. It is 
+. not unusual to have separate books for the two—then 
called ‘ Inward Invoice: Book’, and ‘Outward Invoice: Book’, 
1854 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., Did you buy these per invoice price 
or retail? 

Invoice (invois), v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. To 
inake an invoice of, to enter in an invoice. Ilence 
I-nvoiced ff/. a., Invoicing véb/, sd. 

eed Fryer Ace. £. (udia & P.88 When they are pub- 
lickly Invoiced, it will be at their own Wills to make their 
Bargains. 1800 Mro. WeLLesSLey in Owen Desf. (1877) 650 
They should be invoiced at a reasonable and just price. 
1855 BrowninG Old Pict. tu Florence xxxii, No p beclithat 
needs invoicing. 1883 Studis’ Mercantile Circular 31 Oct. 
g80/1 Vou can recover the amount .. from your customer, 
presuniing you invoiced to him. 1888 Daily News 6 June 
3/1 ‘To impose on bottled sparkling wines of the invoiced 
value of over 30s, a dozen an additional duty of ss. 

Invoke invévk), v. Also 5 invoque, 6 en- 
voke, 7 invoak. [a. F, ¢uvogue-r (12th c. in 
Hfatz.-Darm.), ad. L. zzvocdre to call upon, esp. 
as a witness or for aid; to implore; to call by 
name, f. z2- (1N- 2) + vocdre to call.] 

l. trans. To call on (God, a deity, etc.) in prayer 
or as a Witness ; to appeal to for aid or protection ; 
to summon or invite in prayer. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxiv. 88 Sbe inuoqued and called 
thre tymes by hidous wordes thre hundred goddes infernall. 
c1586 C’ress Pemprokr /’s. cxix. ‘I’, Since 1 have envoked 
thee Lett ine Lord thy succour see. a 1633 Austin A/edit, 
(1635) 256 As wee must not Invoke them {angels}, so much 
lesse niust we adore or worship then. 1697 Drvvewx Mire. 
Georg. 1.145 Ye Swains, invoke the Pow'rs who rule the 
Sky, For a moist Summer, and a Winter dry. 1777 WATSON 
Philip [1 (1839) 117 In witness of this our league, we in- 
voke the holy name of the living God. 1885 dthenzum 
21 Mar, 369/3 Apollo, then, is invoked in this passage as 
an avenging victor. : 

b. To appeal to, in confirmation of something. 

1851 GLapsTonE Glean. (1879) VI. xxix. 19, 1 cannot here 
do better than invoke the authority of Hooker. 

2. To summon (a spirit) by charms or incanta- 
tion; to conjure; also fig. (Cf. ConuuRE 9.) 

1602 Marston Autonio's Rev. 1. ti, Invoking all the 
spirits of the graves To tell me. 1838 Lytton Lefla 1. ii, 
I can invoke and conjure up those whose eyes are more 
piercing, whose natures are more gifted. 1848 — //arold 
vu, iv, Thou shalt stand by my side while I invoke the 
phantom. 1862 Hook Lives Aéps. 11. ii. 132 Thus was the 
science of architecture invoked. ; ; 

b. To utter (a sacred same) in invocation. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India § P. 262 His Name being in- 
voked when any Commendable or Famous Action is per- 
formed ; saying Shaw clbas, or Shabas, as we are wont to 
say, HVeli done. a1704 T. Brown Sat. Quack Wks. 1730 
I. 65 Wrinkled witches, when tbey truck witb hell, Invoke 
thy name, and use it for a spell. 

3. To call upon, or call to (a person) to come or 
to do something. 

1697 Drroen Virg. Georg. w. 762 Ev'n then his trembling 
Tongue invok'd his Bride; With his last Voice, Eurydice, 
hecry’d. 1878 JJasgue Poets 213 All things In youth and 
loveliness to love invoke us. 

4. To call for (a thing) with earnest entreaty ; to 
make supplication for, to implore. 

1617 Moryson /¢/n. 111. 156 Upon condition that my In- 
viter would be my protection from large drinking, which 
I was many times forced to invoke. 1773 Han. More 
Search Happ. 1. 136 Then let us, Power Supreme! thy 
will adore, Invoke thy mercies, and proclaim thy power. 
1832 W. Irvine ddhaméra 1. 58 The spirits .. who nightly 
haunt the scene of their suffering, and invoke the vengeance 
of Heaven on their destroyer. 1865 Grote Plato I. ili. 129 
His advice was respectfully Invoked. 

5. Admirally Prize Procedure. To callin evidence 
from a parallel case, or from the papers of a sister 
ship of the same owners, etc. 

180z Sir C, Rosinson Admiralty Rep. 1V. 167 Laurence 
. objected that it was not admissible, according to the rules 
of evidence, to invoke depositions from other cases. 1817 
Wnueaton Aep. (U. S. Supreme Crt.) Il. App. Note i. 23 
Papers found on board another captured ship may be in- 
voked into the cause .. but the authenticity of papers thus 
invoked must be verified by affidavit. 1828 WessTER s.v., 
To order, to call judicially; as to invoke depositions or 
evidence into a court. 


Hence Invoked ff/. a.; Invoking v4/. 5d. and 


ppl. a. 

1611 Frorio, /nuocatione, an inuoking or calling vpon for 
aide. 1631 Mutton Efit. Alarchioness Winchester 19 The 
god that sits at marriage-feast ; He at their invoking came. 
1801 Ranken Hist, France 1. 1. ili. 85 Afraid .. of the ven- 
geance of these invoked tutelary saints. 1834 J. H. New- 
MAN in Lyra Afost., Rest (1849) 63 We may not stir the 
heaven of their repose By rude invoking voice. 

Invoker (invaeko1). [-ER1.] One who invokes. 

@ 1649 DrumMonp or Hawt. Skiamachia Wks. (1711) 199 
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Ye are mass-mongers .. worshippers of images, invokers of 
the defunct saints. 1831 Lyrron Godolphin xxviii. (1877) 
155 This image will be placed under the head of the invoker. 
1855 M. Arnxotp Fss, Crit. v. (1875) 190 The invokers of 
reason against custoni. 

+I-nvolate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
].. involare to fly into or upon, f. t2- (In-2) + 
vokire to fly.] trans. To fly into or upon. 

1623 CockERA, Innolate, to flie into some place, 

Involatile (invplitail , a. [1y- 3.] 

tl. Not flying, wingless. Ods. 

1659 D. Peut dapr. Sea 232 The Involatile creatures .. 
viz. Deer, Wolves, Beares, etc. which would, if winged .. 
bee gone. 

2. Not volatile; incapable of being vaporized. 

1869 Tysoaut in Fortn. Kev. 1 Feb. 231 One or more of 
the substances into which the waves of light break up com. 
pound molecules are comparatively involatile. 

+Invola‘tion. O¢s. rare. {n. of action from 
InvouaTe.] a. A llying into or upon. b. A seizing 
by or as by robbery, plunder. 

1658 Puitiirs, /vrvolation, a flying into, a 168 luTLeR 
Rem, (1759) 1. 407 The Dr. .. adventured .. to invade it by 
Surreption and Involatton. 

tInvo'luble, @. Ods. rave. [ad. late L. tn- 
volubilis Ambrosius, ¢ 375), f. s#-) IN- 3) + volit- 
bilis able to be turned round, mutable, f. volz-cre 
to roll, turn round,] 

1. That cannot tum or change ; immutable. 

1614 SvivestEk Lit. Hartas 1. 161 Liven Thee, the Canse 
of Causes: Sourse of all,..Infallihle, involuble, insensible. 

2. Incapable of being rolled up. 

1654 Honnes Lid. & Nec. Wks. 1840 IV. 234 Yast and 
involuble volumes concerning predestination [etc.]. 

Involucel (invg'lizsel). ol, Vormerly -ell. 
{ad. inod.L. suvolicel/um, (also in Eng. use), dim. 
of Invotucnem. Cf. F. tavolucelle (Littré).] A 
whorl of bracts surrounding one of the divisions in 
an inflorescence ; a partial or secondary involucre. 

a, in L.. form involucellum. 
die J. Lert Jutrod. Rot. Gloss., Lirvolucelluin, a partial 
Involucrum, 1776-96 WiTHERING Brit. Plants (ed. i Il. 449 
Umbel with sspokes. .involucella egg-shaped. 1830 Lixoey 
Nat. Syst. Lot.76 Apetalous dicotyledons, with, .a calycine 
involucelluin to the female or hermaphrodite flowers. 

B. In Eng. form involucel. 

1804 Wed. Frn/. X11. 368 Involucell, reaching half way 
round, three-leaved, bent downwards. 1806 Gatrnxe Brit, 
Bot. 145 Charophyllum .. Involucells reflexed, concave. 
1870 Ilooker Stud. tora 183 Scabiosa .. calyx-tube con- 
tracted at the top, included in the tubular involucel. 

Involuce‘llate, 2. fol. [ad. mod.L. snz0/i- 
celldtus: see INVOLUCEL and -ATE?,.} Furnished 


with involucels. So Involuce‘llated a. 

1828 WessteEr, /nvolucedlate, surrounded with involucels. 
Barton. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 417/:. 
Involucral (involt#kral), 2. ot. [f. L. rn- 
volicr-um IXVOLUCRE + -AL. Soin mod.F.] Of 


or pertaining to an involucre. 

1845 Linotev Sch. Got, vi. (1858) 86 Outer involucral 
scales lanceolate. 1857 H. Mutter Zest, Xocks xi. 480 The 
involucral appendages of tbe hazel-nut. 1872 OtIver Elem, 
Bot. 11. 187 The white involucral bracts of Dwarf Cornel. 


Involucrate involizkrét),@. Bol. [ad. mod. 
L. involicrat-us,f. tnvoliter-um: sce-aTE?%,] Fur- 
nished with an involucre. So Involu‘crated a. 

1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 35 Monadelphous stamens 
and involucrated flowers. 1847 Craic, /uvolucrate. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 299 Flowers in involucrate umbels, 

Involu‘crating, fp/.a. Bot. rare. {As if from 
a vb. tavolucrale: ct. involucrated.) Forming an 
involucre. 

1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. st Flowers. .naked, or with 
large involucrating bractez. 

Involucre (involi@kar). (a. F. tuvolucre (1345 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. ¢avolicrum.] 

1. That which envelops or enwraps; a case, 
covering, envelope; sfec. in Avtat., a membranous 


envelope, as the pericardium. 

1578 Banister Hist. Afan 1. 25 Pericardon (whiche is the 
Inuolucre of the hart), 1822-34 Good's Study .Ved. (ed. 4) 
I. 29 The involucres of the teeth are their gums, membranes, 
and sockets or alveoli. 

Jig. 1873 Earve Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) § 196 The verb 

is the central representative and focus of that predicative 
force..which in the interjection is wrapped round and en- 
folded with an involucre of emotion. 1898 AZonth June 6oo 
To distinguish the emotional substance of religion from its 
intellectual involucre. ’ 

2. Bot. A whorl or rosette of bracts surrounding 


an inflorescence, or at the base of an umbel. 

Also b. In ferns, sometimes applied to the indusium. 
c. In liverworts, a sheath of tissue surrounding the female 
sexual organs. . In fungi, the velum. Partiad invo- 
dncre=IxvouvceL. See also INvoLucrum 2. 

1794 Martys Roussean's Bot. v. 56 This set of small 
leaves or folioles is called the involucre. 1800 Asiatic Aun. 
Reg., Misc. Tr.165/1 Flowers..in umbells.. Involucre many 
leaved, the leaves tootbed. 1845 Linpiey Sch. Bot, 1. 
(1858) 1x When many bracts are collected in a whorl round 
several flowers they form an rvvolucre. 1861 Miss Pratr 
Flower. Pl. V1. 146 The indusium .. in some few of our 
native species, as in tbe Filmy Ferns,..is cup-sbaped,. .it is 
then often called an involucre. 1875 Bennett & Dver 
Sachs’ Bot. 303 The surrounding tissue of the thallus divides 
repeatedly and grows into an involucre which is arched 
upwards and through which the elongating sporogonium 
afterwards pushes its way. /érd. 306 

3. Zool, =INVOLUCRUM 3. 


INVOLUNTARY. 


I-nvolucred (-l'kaid), @. rare. {f. prec. + 
-Ep4,) Furnished with an involucre; INvoLUcRATE 

1806 Gaveine Brit. Bot. 62 Cornus .. umb. axillary, 
peduncled, involucred. 1811 A.'l. ‘luossox Loud, Disp, 
(1818) 97 Cephaelis.. ‘lowers in an involucred head. 

Involurcret, Lot. rare. [-eT diminutive] = 
INVOLUCEL, 

1796 Martys Lang, Bot. (ed. 2), Luvolucellum, an \n- 
volucret. A little or partial involucre, 1806 Gatrixe Brite, 
Got, 126 Involucrets as long as the flow[er) leafi{ets]. 

Involucriform, a. {ad. mod.L. suvoliert- 
form-is, {. involticr-um INVOLUCKE: sce -FORM. J 
Llaving the form of an involucre. 

1851 TI. Moore Srit. Ferns (1864) 20 Woodsia = Dorsal. 
fruited Ferns, having the indusia involucriform, 7.¢., at- 
tached beneath the sori, and divided ist the nmiargin into 
buir-like incurved seginents. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 10 
Winter Aconite..Radical leaves palmute, cauline whorled 
and involucriform. 

(f L. sx- 


+Involu‘crous, ¢. Obs. rare—'. 
volicr-um (sce next) +-0Us.] Covered up, veiled. 

1622 I]. SypenHam Servs. Sol, Oce. 11. (1637) €7 So invo- 
lucrous and hidden are Gods eternall projects. 

| Involucrum (invol'#krém). Pl. -a.  [L., 
= wrapper, covering, envelope; f. rzz0/vere to en- 
wrap, cnyclop, INVOLVE.] 

1, Outer covering, envclope; covering membrane; 
= INVOLUCRE 1, 

a1677 Hair Prim, Orig. Man. w. ii. 299 By this means 
the Larth was not at all conspicuons, but involved in an 
tnvolucrunt of Water, 1822-34 Coods Study Aled. (ed. 4) 
IV. 186 Fragments of a fetus, which. -liave sometimes been 
surrounded by an adscilitious involucrum. 1843 J. G. 
Witkinson Swedeuborg's Auim, Ainged. \.i. 18 Vhe tongue 
is principally composed of small miuscles, of nervous invo- 
lucra or membranes, and of fat. 

2. Bot, =\NVOLUCRE 2. 

1753 Campers Cycé. Sx. s. v., The Involucrum consists 
of a multitude of little leaves disposed in a radialed mianner. 
1776-96 Wirnerixc Brit, /*lauts (ed. 3) 1.11 When it sur- 
rounds the base of the Umbel, it is called the general In- 
velucrum ; but, when it surrounds the base of an Umbellule, 
or little Umbel, it is called the fartiad Involucrum, or 
Involucellum. 1859 Darwis Orig. Spec. v. (1872) 116 These 
differences have sometimes Veen attributed to the pressure 
of the involucra on the florets. 

3. Zool, A kind of sheath about the base of the 
thread-cells of acalephs. 

1877 Huxiey Avat, Juv, Anim. iii. 141 In this state it is 
invested by an gavolucrnm, which surrounds its base. 

Involume, variant of LNVOLUME w., Obs. 

+tInvolument. O¢s. fad. late L. tnzoli- 
ment-um (Vulgate), wrapper, f. zzvolvére to IN- 
VOLVE: sec -MENT.] An envelope, covering. 

1578 Banister //ist. A/an vin. 100 The hard Membran 
is both to the brayne an inuo!{u]ment, as also an apt proppe. 
1657 Tomiinson Nenon’s Disp. 278 That same tenuious 
involument is Mace. 

Involuntarily (invlintarili), adv. [f. as 
next +-LY4%.] In an involuntary manner ; without 
exercise or co-operation of the will. 

1562 Butteyn Def agst. Sickness, Bk. Sicke men 81a, lf 
the paciente..wepe inuoluntarily without cause. 1665 ‘I’. 
Matz Offer F. Helf 36 He that suffers involuntarily ..shall 
neither have acceptance nor reward. 1852 G. Wisos Life 
Reid v. 93 We execute many movements involuntarily. 
1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) vi. § 316, I was in- 
voluntarily led from one research to another. 


Invo‘luntariness. [f. next+-ness.] The 
quality of being involuntary. 

1649 Be. Hatt Cases Conse. vii. (1654) 56, 1 apprehend 
there is not an absolute involuntarinesse in this engagement 
but a mixt one. 1812 SHettey Address Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 
260 Tbe religious freedom which tbe involuntariness of faith 
ought to have taugbt all monopolists of Heaven long, long 
ago, that every one had a right to possess. 1875 JowETT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 344 The Socratic doctrine of the involun- 
tariness of evil. 

Involuntary (invpléntari), a. [ad. L. rx- 
voluntart-us, {, in- (IN-3) + voluntarius VoLuN- 
TARY: cf. F. snvolontaire (14th c., Oresme).] 

1. Not voluntary; done or happening without 
exercise or without co-operation of the will ; not 
done willingly or by choice; independent of volition, 
unintentional. 

1531 Eryot Goz. 11. i, Intermedlynge involuntary som- 
tyme is priuely done, as stelynge, auoutry, poisonyng, false- 
hede..somtyme it is violent, as batry, open murdre and 
manslaughter. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ww. xiv. 503 Phoenix.. 
stoppeth. .the inuoluntarie running of vrine. 1620 GRANGER 
Div. Logike 57 No pure involuntarie, or meere violent-com- 
pelled action is a sinne. 1751 JouNson Rambler No. 153. 
» 11 Sometimes unexpected flashes of instruction were struck 
out by..an involuntary concurrence of ideas. 1872 Darwin 
Emotions }. 37 Another familiar instance of a reflex action is 
the involuntary closing of the eyelids when the surface of 
the eye is touched. , 

b. Physio/. Concerned in bodily actions or pro- 
cesses which are independent of the will. 

1840 E. Wirson Anat. Vade AZ. (1842) 139 Muscles are 
divided into two great classes, voluntary and involuntary. 
1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., [[xvoluntary] nerves, tbe nerves whicb 
supply involuntary muscles. ; 

3. Unwilling (+ ¢o do something). 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr, Chirurg. *iij, We shewe 
our selves involuntary to helpe tbe one tbe other. 1742 
Pore Dunc. 1. 82 The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vast involuntary throng. 

In-voluntary (A/usic): see VOLUNTARY 50. 


INVOLUNTO-MOTORY. 


Invo:lunto-mostory, a. P4ystol. [f. Is- 
VOLUNT-ARY + Motory : cf. volunto-motory.) Per- 
taining to or characterized by involuntary motion ; 
spec. applied, after Remak, to the inner division of 
the mesoblast, otherwise called the splanchnoplenre. 

1878 AvuceEN Tuomsox in Encycd Brit. VIII. 167/2 The 
inner division, 1he involunto-motory, corresponding to the 
visceral wall or splancbno-pleure. 

Involup, obs. form of ENVELOPE v. 

Involutant (invdl’@tint). Afath, [f. L. t- 
volit-, ppl. stem of zxvolvére to INVOLVE + -ANT: 
see INVOLUTION 6 a, and cf. determinant, etc.] 
(See quot.) 

1890 Taper in Proc. Lond. Math, Soc. XXII. 73 The 
involutant of #2, 2, two matrices of order w, is tbe resultant 
of the w2 scalar equations obtained by equating to zero a 
linear function with scalar cvefficients of tbe w? matrices 


which result from multiplying 1, 2, 7,... m—) into 
MTER IE. scr nen! 

Involute ji:nvolut’, a. and sb. [ad. L. zxvo- 
lit-ws, -um, pa. pple. of zzvorvere to roll in or up, 
INVOLVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Involved; entangled; intricate; 


+ hidden, obscure (0ds.). 

1669 GaLe Crt, Gentites 1. m1. x. 101 They import an in- 
volute Speech or obscure question. 1690 Norris Beats. 
tudes (1692) 10 Eartbly-mindedness .. was really forbidden 
according to the more retired and involute Sense of he Law. 
1837 CARLYLE Diam. Necki. xvi. in Wisc. Ess. (1872) V.190 
‘This most involuie of Lies is finally winded off. a 1849 Poe 
Murders in Rue Morgue Wks. 1865 1.179 2 2 The possible 
moves [in chess] being not only manifold, but involute, the 
chances of such oversightare multiplied. 1889 Lougm. J/ag. 
Oct. 590 We all know good novels which are complex, 
involute, loriuous. 

2. Rolled or curled up spirally ; spiral; sfec. in 
Conch, \Waving the whorls wound closely round 
the axis, and nearly or wholly concealing it. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. & Afin. Introd., III. Fishes, 
which are, I. Marine .. or testaceous, and are turbinate, 
which are either involute, as the Nautilus..or orbicular, as 
the Welke. 1828 Srark Efem. Nat. Hist. 11. 62 Bulla.. 
body behind covered by an eaternal oval involute shell. 
1851-6 Wooowarpd Woffusca 77 Shell placed vertically in 
the posterior part of the body. with the involute spire to- 
wards the ventralside. 1856-8 W. Ciark Han der Hoeven'’s 
Zoot. 1. 389 Mouth with involute spiral tongue, composed of 
protracted maxilla. 

3. fot. Roiled tnwards at the edges. 

1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. we. xvi. (1765' 206 Involute, 
rowled in; when the.r lateral Margins are rowled spirally 
inwards on both sides. 1806 Gatpine Brit, Bot. 40 L{eaves] 
involute, pungent. 1830 Lixotey Nat. Syst. Bot. 144 Entire 
petals involuie in wstivation. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iv. 
§ 2. 133 Leaves are as to the mode of packing.. Involute, 
both niargins rolled toward the midrib on the upper face. 

4. Geom. + /nvolute figure or curve: =B.2. Obs. 
Of a tooth in a cog-wheel: Having its working 


face in the form of an involute. 

1706 Puititrs, /uvofute and Evofute Figures. 1796 
Hutton Math, Dict. 1. 642/2 [nvolute Figure or Curve, is 
that which is traced out by the outer extremity of a string 
as it is folded or wrapped upon another figure, or as it is un- 
wound from off it. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch & Clock. 
125 Wheels witb involute teeth. .are now rarely used. 

B. sb. 1. Something involved or entangled. rare. 

1845 De Quincey Susp. de Prof. . Wks. 1863 XIV. 13 
Far wore of our deepest feelings .. pass to us as rnvolutes 
(if I may coin that word: in compound experiences incap- 
able of being disentangled, than ever reach us directly. 
1850 — /bid. 121 One of those many important cases which 
elsewhere I have called involutes of buman sensibility. 

2. Geom. A curve such as would be traced out 
by the end of a flexible inextensible string tf un- 
wrapped (being still kept stretched) from a given 
curve in the plane of that curve; the locus of a 
point in a straight line which rolls without sliding 
on a given curve. Correlative to EvoLure. 

1796 Hutton Math. Dict.1.642/2 The Involute of a cycloid, 
is also a cycloid equal 10 the former. 1879 THomson & Tait 
Nat. Phil. 1.1. § 17 Vf a flexible and inextensible string be 
fixed at one point of a plane curve, and stretched along the 
curve, and be then unwound in the plane of the curve, its 
extremity will describe an Involute of the curve. 1881 
RoutLepce Scteme ii. 44 Apollonius treated also of invo- 
lutes and evolutes. /ésa. ix. 208 Huyghens .. discovered 
another curious property of the cycloid, and introduced a 
new idea into geometry, namely, that of tbe involutes, 

Hence Itnvolutely adzv., in an involved manner. 

1681 H. More Exp. Dan. vi. 226 The sense is very coherent 
with what follows..which contains though something invo- 
lutely and cuntractedly both the first and second Resur- 
rection. 


Involuted (invdl'iutéd), a. 

1, =INVOLUTE a. 2, 3. 

1816 Kixsy & Spe. Entomoft. (1818) II. 327 A Brazilian 
beetle in my cabinet .. has curious involuted suckers on its 
feet. 1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys. 37 Where it is to absorb 
as well as to secrete, it is usually involuted or folded upon 
itself. 1851-6 \WWoopwarp wVoftusca 66 A symmetrica! in- 
voluted shell. 1875 Darwin Jusectiv. Pt. xvi. 392 ‘The 
leaves catch many small insects wbich are found chiefly 
beneath the involuted margins. 

2. Phys. That has passed through the process of 
involution: see INVOLUTION 4. 

_ 1898 G. E. Herman Dis, Wom. ix. 94 A uterus which is 
imperfectly involuted receives more blood than it should. 

Hence Involu‘tedly adv., in an involuted or en- 
tangled manner, 


VoL. VY. 


[f. prec. +-ED1,] 
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1879 G. Merenitu Egoist 1. ix. 163 Curls, half curls, root 
curls, vine ringlets, wedding rings .. waved or fell, waved 
over or up or involutedly, or strayed loose and downward. 

Involuting, zé/. sé. rare—'. [as if froma vb. 
*involute (f. ppl. stem of L. zxvoleére to INVOLVE) 
+-1nG], Cf. Convoture v.) Involving. 

1884 Brit. & For. Evang. Rev. Oct. 682 He has taken 
liberties with his native language in the involuting and 
coiuing of words. 

Involution (invéliz-fon). fad. L. dvolurion- 
em,n. of action from zavolvére to INVOLVE: cf. F. 
involution (13-14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

l. The action of involving or fact of being in- 
volved ; implicit comprehension or inclusion ; im- 
plication; also, quasi-covcr., that which is involved. 

1611 Cotcr., /avolution, an inuolution, enwrapping, in- 
fouldins. 164z Jer. Vavior Lfisc. 11647) 136 Often..a 
Bishop nay an Apostle is called a Presbyter.. by reason of the 
involution or comprehension of Presbyter within Episcopus. 
Tee Gipson Wisc, Wks. (1814) ILI. 489 According to the 
philosophers, who can discern an endless involution of 
germs or organized bodies, the future animal exists in the 
female parent. 1798 CoLenipGe Satyrane’s Lett. ii. 223 
Arisiotle has .. required of the poet an involution of the 
universal in the individual. 1867 Stupps Lect. Hist. (1886) 
17 From his own involution in the matter of which be is to 
judge. 1892 Newman Snytu Chr. Etuics u. iii. 420 The 
instinct to discover the deeper moral involutions of current 
political questions is a power of great ethical value. 

b. coucr. Something that involves or enwraps; 
an envelope, covering, etc. 

1646 Stx T. Browne Pseud. Ff. v.xxi. 269 The involution 
or membranous covering .. called the silly how, that some- 
times is found about tbe heads of children upon their birth. 

2. An involved or entangled condition ; entangle- 
ment, complication; intricacy of construction or 
style (as in a literary work or the arrangement of 
words in a sentence) ; also concr., something com- 
plicated; an intricate movement, a tangle, etc. 

1611 Cotcr., Anfractuenx, full of turnings, compasses, 
involutions. 1647 Mav ‘ist. Pari. 1. i. 73 All their acts 
and aciions are so full of mixtures, involutions, and compli- 
cations. 17§1 Jonson Rambler No. 168 P 7 Mackbeth 
proceeds to wish..that he may, in the involutions of infernal 
darkness, escape the eye of providence. a@ 1763 SHENSTONE 
Economy wt. 33 Such the clue Of Cretan Ariadne ne'er 
explain’d! Hooks! angles! crooks! and involutions wild! 
18z0 Hazuttt Lect. Dram. Lit. 156 The style of the first 
act has.. more involution, than the general style of 
Fletcher. 1837-9 Hattam //ist. Lit. 1.1. vill. § 24. 433 He 
introduced ..a sort of involution into his style, which gives 
an air of dignity and remoteness from common life. 1858 
G. Macvonato Phantastes xiv, The whole place .. swam 
with the involutions of an intricate dance. _ A 

3. lnat. A rolling, curling, or turning inwards; 
concr, a part of a structure formed by this action. 

1851 CarPENTER Jan. Phys. (ed. 2) 494 A cavity .. which 
is subsequently rendered more complex by the prolongation 
and involution of iis walls in various parts. 1870 RoLLEsToN 
Anim. Life Introd. 36 The peripheral apparatus retains its 
typical character as an involution of the integument in the 
olfactory..organs. 1873 Mivart E/em, Anat. ix. 392 The 
ear like the eye is formed by an involution of the skin. 1880 
— Cat 230 Glands. .are..complex involutions of an epithelial 
surface. 

4. Phys. ‘The retrograde change which occurs 
in the body in old age, or in some organ when its 
permanent or temporary purposc has been fulfilled’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Also attrib. 

1860 Taxner Pregnancy ii. 93 The whole process of de- 
generation and reconstruction is spoken of as the involution 
of the uterus, 1878 GamceE tr. Hermann’s Hum. Phys. 530 
The close of the period of fecundity and the arrest of men- 
Struation are associated with certain bodily changes, 
especially of the generative apparatus, which are compre- 
hended in the term ‘involution’. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Senile Luvotntion, the shrinking of the whole body which 
accompanies old age. Jbid., /nvotution cysts, the cysts 
found in the shrivelled mammary glands of old woinen, 
being dilated acini or ducts of the gland filled with a thick 
fluid. 1898 G. E. Herman Dis. Wom. ix. 87 During the 
last few days of pregnancy, and the first few days of invo- 
lution, giant cells witb many nuclei are to be seen. 

5. Biol. A retrograde process of development ; 
the opposite of evolution; degeneration. Chiefly 
in Comd., as tnvolution-form. 

1896 A dtbutt's Syst. Med, 1. 761 Involution forms [of 
bacilli] being pretty constantly developed. 1897 /éid. II. 90 
Evidence that the clubs are involution-forms. 

6. Alath. a. Arith. and Alg. The multiplication 
of a gnantity into itself any number of times, so as 
to raise it to any assigned power. Hence, in 
extended sense, the raising of a qnantity to any 
power, positive, negative, fractional, or imaginary. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Matnar, Matheseos 51 By the Invo- 
lution of the Binomial Root. 1806 Hutron Course Math. 
I. 197 Involution is the raising of powers from any proposed 
root ; or the method of finding the square, cube, biquadrate, 
&c., of any given quantity. 

b. Geom. A system of pairs of points on a right 
line, so situated that the product of the distances 
of the two points of each pair from a certain fixed 
point on the line (the centre of involution) is equal 
to aconstant quantity. Hence in various extended 
uses (see quot. 1847). 

(1837 CHastes Apergu Hist. 77 Desargues appelait la 
rélation qui constitue son beau théortme evolution de six 
points.) 1847 Cayzey in Cams. §& Dubl. Math. Frnl. 11. 52 
When three conics have the same points of intersection, any 
transversal intersects the system in six points, which are 


INVOLVE. 


said to be in involution. It appears natural to apply the 
term to the conics tbemselves; and then it is easy to 
generalize the notion of involution so as to apply it to 
functions of any number of variables. 1879 SALMON Comics 
311. 1885 Leupesporr tr. Cremona’s Proj. Geom. 101 In 
an involution the elements are conjugate to one another in 
pairs. 

I-nvolutive, a. Bot. [ad.mod.L. 7nwvolittiv-us, 
f. involit-, ppl. stem of zxvolvére to INVOLVE: see 
“IVE, and cf, F. zavolztif (1798 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Characterized by involution ; see INVOLUTE a. 3. 

1855 Mayne E-xfos. Lex., Invotutivus, applied by Candolle 
to estivation in which the floral organsare rolled inwards; .. 
to perfoliation wbere the two bodies of a leaf contained in 
the bud roll themselves from without inwards: .. involutive. 

Involutorial (invelizt6erial), a. Geom. [f. It. 
involutorto, 1. type *tnvolutort-us (f. involvére, in- 
volimt-: see -oRY)+-AL. Cf. med.L. envolutorium 
a wrapper, cover (Du Cange).] Of or pertaining 
to geometrical involution; connecting a system of 
objects in pairs. 

Involntoriat homotogy, ahomology whose parameter is —1. 

1885 LeupEsporF Cremona’s Proj. Geom. 64 1n this case 
the homology is called Aarmonic or tnvolntoriat, and two 
corresponding points (or lines) correspond to one another 
doubly; that is to say, every point (or line) has tbe same 
correspondent whether it be regarded as belonging to the 
first or the second figure. 

Involve (invglv), v. Also 4-S en-. [ad. L. 
involuére to roll into or upon, to wrap up, envelop, 
surround, entangle, make obscure, f. zz- (IN- +) 
+ voluére to roll. Cf. OF. znvolver (1464 in 
Godef.).] To enfold, envelop, entangle, include: 
predicated either of an agent or of a surrounding 
or enveloping substance or material. 

1. trans. To roll or enwrap in anything that is 
wound round, or surrounds as a case or covering ; 
to enfold, to envelop. Const. 27, + with. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 37 Anone fro benethe .. 
ther brake vppe a flame of fier that inuoluyd hem. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 259 The corporas .. wherin 
his blessed body was inuolued or wrapped. 1553 Even 
1 reat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 27 Inuoluinge with cereclothe, & 
pouderinge with spyces the body. 1650 BuLWER A a throfo- 
met.i. 1 The Heads of Infants..are involved in head-bands. 
a1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Afan. 1. ii. 63 They lye more 
torpid, and inactive, and inevident, .. like a spark involved 
in ashes. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist, (1862) I. 159 Within 
this the embryo is still farther involved, in two membranes 
called the chorion and amntos. 1856 MRS. Browninc Aur. 
Leigh m1. 179, 1 saw Fog only, the great tawny weltering fog, 
Involve the passive city. . 

Sig. 1387-81. Usk Test. Love 1. ii. (Skeat) 1. 56 Tho I was 
in prosperitie, and with forain goodes enuolued. a 1420 
Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 2657 A cursed caitif Inuolued 
and y-wrapped inte vice Of couetise. 1651 C. CARTWRIGHT 
Cert. Relig. 1.205 What sentence we should all have, if God 
.. had not involved and wrapped us in his righteousnesse. 
1896 Sir W. Harcourt Sf. Ho. Comm. 29 July, The hon. 
member made a speech last night in which he proceeded to 
involve himself in his own virtue. [Cf. Horace Oct.1. xxix. 
55 Mea virtute me tnvotvo.| ; 

2. To wind in a spiral form, or in a series of 
curves, coils, or folds; to wreathe, coil, entwine. 

155 Even Decades 26 Rouling them togyther on a cyrcle 
inuolued after the maner of a slepyng snake. 1597 A. M. 
tr. Guiltemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. xvib/1 The threde which is 
involvde rounde about the Needle. 1602 Marston A nfonio’s 
Rev. tv. v, Let’s thus our hands, our bearts, our armes in- 
volve. 1667 Mitton ?. L. vn. 483 Some of Serpent kinde, 

. involv’d Thir Snakie foulds. 1818 SHectev Kev. Islam 
in. xxtii, Like a choir of devils, Around me they involved a 
giddy dance. a 

b. fig. To join as by winding together or inter- 
twining ; to ‘wrap up’ wth. 

1651 Baxter (nf. Bapt. 254 You will needs involve your 
own esteem with the credit of your ill cause. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. . 806 He knows His end with mine involved. 1768 
Sterne Sent. Fourn. (1778) Il. 146 (Fragment) Our mis- 
fortunes were involved together. 1852 H. Rocers Ec. 
Faith (1853) 108 Whether faith can ever exist independently 
of belief,—whether it is not always involved with it, .. that 
is the point on which I want ligbt. 

3. fg. To envelop within the folds of some con- 
dition or circumstance; to environ, esp. so as to 
obscure or embarrass; to beset with difficulty or 
obscurity. Const. 27, + zo7th. 

1382 Wreiir Pref Ep. Jerome vii. 71 The thrid hath 
bigynnyngis and ende with so feel derknessis enuolued. 
1531 Etvor Gov. 1. xiv, That reuerende studie is inuolued 
in so barbarouse a langage, .. no man understandyng it but 
they whiche haue studyed tbe lawes. 1598 Marston 
Pyginat. 1.142 Tbat such Cymerian darknes should inuolue 
A quaint conceit. 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 1. iii. (1636) 
g2 This doctrine. .is involved with absurdities, and inexplic- 
able contradictions. 1790 Parry Hora Paxt. Wks, 1825 
III. 207 This passage is involved in great obscurity. 1875 
Jowett Piato (ed. 2) III. 391 The numerous difficulties in 
which this question is involved. ; 

b. ‘To entangle (a matter), to render intricate. 

1533 More Debelt. Satem Wks. 1004/2 As wililye as tbose 
shrewes that beguyle hym haue holpe hym to inuolue and 
intryke the matter. 1627 Hakewite A fos. (1635) 541 Rather 
.. to dispatch the busines with judgement, then to inuolue 
it with nicedistinctions. A/od, We must not further involve 
the statement; it is intricate enough already. 

4. To envelop or (in later use, more usually) en- 
tangle (a person) in trouble, difficulties, perplexity, 
SiG 1) embarrass; to engage in circumstances 
from which it is difficult to withdraw. Const. 27, 
+ with, + into. 
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1387-8 T. Usk Test. Lovet. i. (Skeat) |. x11 These thynges 
.. haue me so enuolued with care, that wanhope of helpe 
is throughout me ronne. c1440 Gesta Rom, (1838) n. i. 
276 His conscience... involves hym in grete sorowes and 
diseases of hert, for his synne. 1665 Sir ‘I’. Hersert / raz. 
(1677) 321 Involved with more perplexity now than ever, he 
was at his wits end. 3704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4058/5 VYhe 
Differences wherein he finds himself .. envolved witb the 
Einperor, 3716 AtteERpuRY Let. fo Szvif/t 6 Apr., In- 
volving me designedly into those squabbles. 1828 D'Israrui 
Chas. 1, 1. xi. 300 ‘The war in which Charles was now in- 
volved., was of the most popular character. 1839 YEOWELL 
Auc. Brit. Ch. x. (1847) 104 Their misconduct soon involved 
both kings and people in one common ruin. 1875 JowrTr 
Plato (ed. 2) 1.282 You imagine that you will involve me in 
a contradiction. 1898 A. W. W. Dace Lie &. WV, Dale it. 
35 Mr. Miiller had been involved in financial difficulties. 

5. To implicate in a charge or crime; to cause 
or prove (a person) to be concerned in it. 

1655 Sin FE. Nicuozas in MN. Papers (Camden) II. 255 
Hee {the King] passed fower arrests, which inuolued divers 
to the great dissatisfaction of many Presidents. 1660 
R. Coke Justice Vind. 16 That the King may be involved 
in the same crime with themselves, he [Strafford] must die by 
Actof Parliament. 1695 Buackmore Pr. Arth.1.287 Let not 
my Crime involve the Innocent. 1838 Tuirtwatt Greece 
IT. 393 It was the interest of the enemies of Alcibiades..to 
involve as inany persons as they could in the charge. 1885 
Dict. Nat. Biog. V1. 213/2 He was soon induced. .to make 
confessions which seriously involved the duke. 

6. trans. To include; to contain, imply. ta. 
Of a person, or with reference to personal action: 
To include covertly 7 or wader soinething; to 
wrap up. Also in indirect passive. Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. iv. § 4 When the secrets and 
mysteries of religion .. are involved in fables or parables. 
1646 Sik T. Browne seud. Ep. 1. xii. 132 Some have 
written Mystically, as Paracelsus, .. involving therein the 
secret of their Elixir, and enigmatically expressing the 
nature of their great worke. 1710 Berkercey Princ. //um. 
Kuoel, § 119 They have dreamed of mighty mysteries in- 
volved in numbers. 1724 A. Cottins Gr. Chr, Kelig. 85 
The antient Greek Poets were reputed to involve divine, 
and natural .. notions of their gods under mystical and 
parabolical expressions. 

b. Of a thing; To include within its folds or 
tamifications; to contain, comprise, comprehend. 
Now chiefly A/a¢h., or passing into c. 

3651 C, Cartwricut Cert. Xelig. 1. 15 The Church of 
England involves all the Brittains within her Communion, 
3799 Witson in PAtl, Traus. LAXXIX. 298 It involves... 
not a cuhe, hut a truncate siath power in a cubic shape. 
1811 I. M. Wittiams (4/t/e) The Dramatic Censor..involv- 
ing a correct register of every night's Performances at our 
Metropolitan Theatres, 1875 Topuuster Algebra (ed. 7) 
xix. § 299 Any equation which involves rational quantities 
and quadratic surds. . . 

e. esp. To contain iinplicitly; to include as a 
necessary (and therefore unexpressed) feature, cir- 
cumstance, antecedent condition, or consequence ; 
to imply, entail. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp. v. xxi. 267 Wherein (al- 
though most know not what they say) there are involved 
unknowne considerations. 1651 Hosses Leva th. 111. x1. 249 
Their wills. .were before the Contract involved in the will of 
Abraham. 1809-10 CoLextpcr Friend (1865) 23 In moral 
truth, we involve likewise the intention of the speaker, that 
his words should correspond to his thoughts in the sense in 
which he expects them to be understood. 1839 Tisirtwate 
Greece xlv. V1. 43 The submission of Byzantium would 
probably involve that of Perinthus. 1855 Lyxcu Aivudet 
xc. i, Some new task Involving care and strife. 1892 West- 
coTt Gospel of Life p. xviii, Every argument involves some 
assumptions. ee é 

d. To include or affect in its operation. 

1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia 4 To promote those 
general ideas which involve the destiny of the human race. 
1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art 6 It will be beld a worthy 
subject of consideration what are the political interests in- 
volved in such accumulation. a 1885 U.S. Grant Pers. 
Ment. 11. 531 Men who..could not he induced to serve as 
soldiers, except in an emergency, when the safety of the 
nation was involved. 

7. To roll up within itself, to envelop and take 
in; to overwhelm and swallow up. 

1605 Bacon Adz. Leara. 1. i. § 3, I learned, that the same 
mortality involveth them both. 1649 Jrr. Taytor Gé. 
Exemp. Disc. xv. § 27 They .. were all involved and 
swallowed up into the body of the sun of righteousness. 
1727-46 THOMSON Sxusimer 1022 The stormy fates descend : 
one death involves Tyrants and slaves. 1742 Pore Dune. 
Iv. 82 The gathering numher, as it moves along, Involves 
a vast involuntary throng. 1850 Tennyson /y Jet. CxXxx, 
My love involves the love before; My love is vaster 
Passion now. 

8. Math. To multiply (a quantity) into itself any 
desired number of times; to ralse to a power. 


Now rare or Obs. 

1673 Kersey Algebra 3 These numbers. .are usually called 
the Indices, or Exponents of those Powers .. because they 
sbew .. how many times the Root is involved or multiplyed 
in producing each Power respectively. 1706 W. Jones Syn. 
Palmar. Matheseos 46. 1811 Huttos Course Math. (ed. 6) 
1. 191 Let a+x be involved to the sth power. 1875 
Topuunter Algebra (ed. 7) xvi. § 222 If the quantity which 
is to he involved be a fraction, hoth its numerator and its 
denominator must be raised to the proposed power. 

+9. To turn over in the mind; to revolve. vare. 

1470 Harvinc Chron. ixxy. ii, The kyng..in his mynde 
ymagened and inuolued Howe sone and when.. They 
might agayn bee consociate. 

Hence Invo'lving vé/. 56. and Af/. a.; also In- 
volver, one who or that which involves. 

1611 Fiorio, /uwogiia, an enuoluing. 1660 Boyce New 
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Exp. Phys. Mech, Digress. 374 The upper part of the in- 
volving Amnios, 1738 Grover Leonidas 11. 172 Rapid tor- 
rents of involving flames. 7¢ 1860 1.. OLIPNANTIn A thenzum 
(1891) 23 May 659/3 The hand that has used a revolver .. 
does not waver with a pen, though the lines he traces may 
be an involver of a revolver again. 1880 Aen. John Legge 
vii. 84 A seemingly needless involving of the truth. 

Involved (invplvd), fpf. a. [f. prec. +-ED!.] 

1, @t, a. Curved spirally. b. Enfolded, en- 
wrapped. 

¢ 1611 Cutapman Jéfad 1.179 His sandie confines; whose 
sides, grone with his inuolued waue. 1665 G. Havers 
P. della Valle’s Trav. f:. India 52 Vheir Beards and Mair 
they wear long, untrim’d, rudely involv'd. vse Allbatt's 
Syst. Med. (11. 809 An engorgement of the involved bowel. 

+2. Of persons, their actions, etc. Not straight- 
forward and open; underhand, covert, crovked, 
reserved. Ods, 

1607-12 Bacox Fss., Counsel (Arb.) 322 There Le men that 
are in nature faithfull, and sincere and plaine, and direc1, not 
crafty¢, and involved. 1640 IlaApincton Castara mt. (Arb.) 
118 All th’ involv’d designements of the wise. 1713 STEELE 
Guardian No. 44? 4 They are very sullen and involved. 

3. Intricate, complicated. b. Contained by im- 
plication, iinplicit. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1.89 To 
henston with those involved ‘Enigmas an 
Trinity. 1791 Doswrie Fohnson an. 1750, Whe style of this 
work{ Rambler] has been censured by some shallow criticks as 
involved and turgid. 1839 YEowELL Ac. Drit. Ch, ii, 12847) 
a1 The involved Janguage of Gildas .. has led to much mis- 
apprehension of his meaning. 1864 Lowen Legic ii. 40 
jee Laws of Thought eaist there ina latent or involved 

orm. 

Hence Invo‘lvedly a./z'., in a way that is involved 
implicitly; Invo-lvedness, the fact, state, or 
quality of being involved. 

1624 F, Waite Repl. Prsticr 33 Doctrine neither expresly 
nor inuoluedly contained in holy Scripture. 1647 Boyte 
Dise. Sweartng i. §1 The involvedness of all men in the 
guilt of swearing. 1654 W. Movuntacctr Devout /:ss. 0. x. 
§ 1. 193 [ow shall the mind of man._extricate itself, out of 
this comprisure and involvedness in the bodies passions and 
infirmities? 1840 G.S. Faner Regeneration. it. 28 \ moral 
change of disposition; and thence, subordinately and in- 
volvedly, a federal change of relative condition. sit! Pall 
Mall G. 30 Jan.4 The Indian Statute-book .. bids fair to 
emulate our own in confusion, bulk, and involvedness. 

Involvement (invglvmént). [f. as prec. + 
“MENT. 

1. The action or process of involving; the fact of 
being involved ; the condition of being implicated, 
entangled, or engaged; engagement, embarrass- 
ment ; financial or pecuniary embarrassinent. 

1706 A. Smietps /ug. Ch. Commi. (1747) 46 Vhere is no in- 
volvement either in personal guilt or accession to the guilt of 
others. 1776 1. Wutcmnson Diary July 11.80 With frugality 
{it] would enable me to spend a few weeks abroad without 
involvement [i.e. in deht]. 1802 G. Cotman Poor Gentleinan 
v. ii. 74 He bas left me in involvements, which, in a few 
hours, may inclose me in a prison. 1855 Lyxcu Left, to 
Scattered vii. 94 How the innocent sutfer with the evil, by 
necessary involvement. 1875 11. C. Woop Therap. (1875) 
676 There are certain palsies..in which the muscular struc- 
ture is, .destroyed independently of any involveinent of the 
nervous system. 

b. An involved or entangled condition, manner, 
or style; complicated state of affairs, imbroglio. 

1821 Foster in Life § Corr. 1846) 11. 35 Further com- 
plaints of obscurity, involvement [etc.]. 1862 /'raser's Mag. 
July 63 The plot .. depended .. on the ‘involvement ‘ con- 
sequent on the fact that every one except her grandmother 
is in love with the gentle and lovely Celeste. 1883 Ga. 
'Words Dec. 791/2 Evil and good .. are interlaced together 
in seemingly hopeless involvement. 1884 WeEpbMoRE in 
Academy 9 Feb. 100 He sets forth his discovery, not with 
style .. but crabbedly, with involvement. 

+2. An enveloping structure; a wrapping; an 
envelope, case, or covering. Odés. 

1630 H. R. ALythomtystes 30 Orpheus, within the foulds 
and inuoluements of fables, hid the misteries of bis doctrine. 
Zbid, 82 Among such may they euer rest, safe wrapt up 
in their huskes and inuoluements, 

3. That which is involved orimplied in something; 
a necessary consequetice or condition. 

3879 ‘E. Garrett’ (Mrs. Mayo) Ho. dy Wks. 1. 110 She 
will presently see the curious involvements and necessities 
of English society. x88: Fraser Berkeley 210 The issue of 
creative will, rather than necessary involvements of finite 
experience. 

Invo'lvent, a. and sb. [ad. L. tzvolvent-em, 
pr. pple. of z2zvo/vere to INVOLVE.] a. adj. Involv- 
ing. rave—°. b. 56, That which involves. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., /uvolzvent, wrapping or folding in, 
covering or overwhelming. a1834 CoLeripce Lit, Kew. 
(1839) IV. 227 The one suhstrative truth which is the form, 
manner, and involvent of all truths. 5 

Involver, Involving: see under INVOLVE v. 

tI-nvoy. Ods. [Variant of Envoy, a. OF. 
envoy, now envoi, sending, dispatch of goods, f. 
envoyer to send. App. the word of which the 
plural remains as Invoice; cf. F. dettre d’envoi 
letter of consignment, invoice.) An INVOICE. 

1617 Moryson /¢in. 1. 11, i, 242 That doth alwaies appeare 
vnto vs vpon the certificates of the Inuoyes, /érd. 243 If 
your Lordship will bee as strict to call for the certificates of 
the vnlading there, as wee do cause the Invoy to he perused 
there can be no ahuse in that case. 

+Invulgar, 2. Oés. [In-3.] Not vulgar. 
a. Free from vulgarity; not of low rank; refined. 


se my appre- 
riddles of the 


, b. Not common; unfamiliar, strange; unusual. 


INVY. 


1604 Drayton Jfoses 1, (She) ludg’d the sad parents this 
lost infant ow’d, Were as invulgar as their fruit was faire. 
1610 W. FotKIncuam Arf of Survey 1, x. 27 Neuer practis- 
ing any new or invulgar inuention, 1627 Sir S. D'Ewes 
A utobiog. 11845) 11. 194 A collaterall covenant. .to free them 
from invulgar taxes. 

+Invulgar, v. Obs. [Ix-2.] trans. To di- 
vulge or communicate to the common people; to 
render vulgar, vulyarize. 

_ 1599 Daniet Musophilus Whs. (1717) 386 It did so mucb 
invile the Estimate Of th’ open’d and invulgar'd Mysteries. 

Invulnerability (invy-Inérabiliti). [f next 
+ -1TY.] The quality or state of being invulner- 
able; ineapability of being wotinded or injured. 

1775 in Asn. 1833 CaRLyLe Misc. (1857) Il. 231 His 
Hornedness meant only an Invulnerability. 188: 7isres 
23 Apr. 6/5 The practical invulnerability of the armour. 

Invulnerable (invo-lnérab'l}, a. (sé) [ad. L. 
invulnerdbrl-ts, {, in- (1N-3) + vulnerabilis VuL- 
NERABLE: cl. F. ¢nvudneradle(15-16the. in Vlatz. .J 

1. Incapable of being wounded ; not liable to be 
physically hurt or damaged. 

1595 SUAKS. Fohn u. i. 252 Our Cannons malice vainly 
shall be spent Against th'involnerable clouds of heauen. 
1596 Srexser /. QO. vt. iv. ¢ From his mothers wombe, 
which him did beare, He was invulnerable made by Magicke 
leare. 1693 Suapwece Molunteers 1. i, As fearless as if he 
were invulnerable, a@1704 T. DRown Olser7:. /fomer Wks. 
1730 1. 72 Homer . makes Achilles invulnerable everywhere 
but in his heel. 1879 Casself’s Techn. Educ. 1. 223/2 Ships 
.. Whose decks, even in iron-clads, are rarely invulnerable. 

2. fig. Incapable of being dainaged or injuriously 
affected by attack; not effectively assailable. 

1663 Cow ty berses 4 Ess.. Death Mrs. Philips (1669) 34 
Never did Spirit of the Manly make .. A temper more in- 
vulnerable take. 1713 Swirt Cadenus 4 l'anessa 489 
Vanessa, though hy Pallas taught, By Love invulnerable 
thought. 1814 D'Israru Quarrels Auth, (1867) 470 The 
genius of Hobbes was invulnerable to mere human opposi- 
tion. 31876 Geavstoxe J/omerie Synchr. 44 A general pro- 
position, not less important, and I think invulnerable. 

B. sé. An invulnerable person. 

1825 Gentl. Mag. XCV. 1. 358 Some hundreds assume the 
title of Invulnerables. 

Ifence Invu‘lnerableness = JNVULNERABILITY ; 
Invu'lnerably adv., so as to be invulnerable. 

1655 ie. Prinzaux “£uchol. 1. vi. (1656) 92 Powers .. most 
dangerous .. For their invulnerablenesse, they being Spirits. 
1847 A. Besnit Drsc. iv. 67 Faith in Christ renders his life 
invulnerably secure. 1865 Cornh. Mfag. X1. 476 The in- 
vulnerableness of their skin was yet more extraordinary. 


+Invu'lInerate, 2. O/s. rare. [ad. L. tnvad- 
nerat-us, {, in- (1N-3) + wadnerdtus, pa. pple. of 
vu/nerare to wound,] Unwounded. 


a 1680 Butter Rem. (1759) 1.121 Sculls .. That are invul- 
nerate, and free from Blows. 


+Invulnera‘tion. Ols. rare. [n. of action 
or condition froin L. izvudnerdt-us unwounded : 
see prec. and -aTIon.] ‘The action of making, or 
condition of being invulnerable. 

1654 Gayton /’leas, Notes 1. 1. 68 The daily sowsing of 
that valiant Greeks body in the inchanted Lath for Invul- 
eration. 

+Invu'lnered, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. tnvud- 
neratus (see INVULNERATE), with substitution of 
-ED! for the L. ppl. ending.] = INVULNERATE, 

1613 Heywoon Brazen Age v. Wks. 1874 IIL. 254 Lye there 
tbou dread of Tyrants, and thou skin, Invulner’d still, 
burne with thy maisters hones. 1635 — //terarch. 11. 131 
Ashamed A Beast by him should te so long untam’d Al- 
though invulner'd. 

Also 


Invultuation (invaltiz,Z-fan). rare. 
invultation. [n. of action from med.L. znvid- 
tudre, invultare (in OF. envouter, 13th c. in Matz.- 
Darm.), to make a likeness, f. z- (IN-2) + vudtus 
countenance, visage, likeness.] The making of a 
likeness, esp. the waxen effigy of a person for pur- 


poses of witchcraft. 

1856 S. R. Maitcaxn False Worship xiii. 150 Words which 
helong to the subject of invultation and facillation. /Aid. 
Note G. 295 All this does not appear to me to contain 
a fullexplanation ofinvultuation. 1897... 4 Q. 8thser. XI. 
236, 314, 395, (Heading) In vultation. : 

Invy‘(e, invie, inwi, inwy(e, obs. variants 
(chiefly Sc.) of Exvy sd. 

14.. Sc. Leg. Saints, Audrew 876 Pe fals fend .. had invy 
he lift sa. /did., M/athias 390 For Inwy & gret ill-wyll. 
1440 Promp. Parv. 263/31 Invye, or envye, muzidia, 1488 
Henry Wallace x1. 141 He saw thai had him at inwye. 
1533 Gau Richt Vay 43 The dewil throw qubais inwi deid 
com in the vardil. 1596 Datrymece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
1. 63 To speik without al invie the verie truth. a 1657 Sir 
W. Mere AZisc. Poems ii. 41 Ye bow, ye schafts. .now wlout 
invy I yeild to the. 

So Invy-(e, etc., v. ; 

1483 Cath. Angi. 197/1 To Invye.., emulari. 1500-20 
Dunsar Poems xx. 2 For gift of fortoun invy thow no 
degre. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 44 He inwiit that man vesz 
maid to the euerlestand blis quhilk he had tint. 1596 
Datrympce tr. Lesite’s Hist. Scot. v. 271 many., He is.. 
Jnuiet be his Nohilitie. @1605 Montcomrrie Flyting w. 
Polwart 268 Wanshapen woubet, of the weirds invyit. 

Invyful(l, variant of ENVYFUL, Oés., envious, 

Invyous(e, variant of Inviovs, Exviots. 

Invyroun, obs. form of Environ. 

Inw-, a frequent Sc. spelling, in 15-16th c. MSS., 
of Inv-, e.g. t2wey, INVEIGH, inw7, inwy, INvy, 
znwiolat, INVIOLATE. 


IN-WALE. 


In-wale (i:nw2il). [Ix adv.12.] A wale or 
rib of wood on the inside of a boat. 

In some boats it runs from stem to stern; in others only 
alongside the space occupied by the sculler (about 8 ft.). 

1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit, Sports u. vu. il. § 1. 639 The 
in-wale is continued fore and aft on each side to the stem 
and stern. . 

Inwall (inw9!), 5d. 
or inside wall. 

c1611 CuHapman Jiiad xu. 448 With his weight th’ inwall 
his breast did knock, And in rush'd Hector, fierce and grim 
as any stormy night. 1881 Raymonp JJining Gloss., In- 
wadis, the interior walls or lining of a shaft-furnace. 

Inwall, v., variant of Exwat. 

Inwandering (inwo:ndarin), vd/. sb. rare. 
[Ix adv. 11¢, atter Ger. eznwanderung.] The 
action of wandering or straying into some place. 

¢1880 A. Hvatr (Cent.), This inwandering of differentiated 
cells. 

Inward (inw9:d), z.and sé. Forms: see next. 
Comp. inwarder oés., superl. inwardest now 
rare. [OE. tnnanweard, inneweard, inweard, f. 
innan, inne, inn adv. and prep. + -weard (see 
-WARD) : cognate with ON. sznanverdr adj. in- 
terior, inward, OHG. zxwart, tnwartt, MHG. zn- 
wart, inwarte, MDu. txwaert (tnwert).] 

A. adj. I. In reference to situation or condition. 

1. Situated within; that is the inner or inmost 
part; that is in or on the inside; belonging to or 
connected with the inside (esp. of the body): 
= INNER @. 1a, INTERIOR @. 1, INTERNAL a. 1, 

In OE. chiefly used of the interior or inner part of any- 
thing, like L. ¢xterior domus the inner .part of the: house, 
intimnum pectus, the inmost (part of the) breast. 

Beowulf (Z.) 992 Da wes haten hrebe heort innanweard 
folmum zefretwod. ¢ 888K. EtrrRED Soeth. xxxiv.$ 10 Alc 
wuht cwices bip innanweard hnescost. at1o0e Christ & 
Satan (Gr.) 707 Hu heh and deop hell inneweard seo, grim 
grefhus. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1815 Neschal him neauer teone 
..trukien in inwardehelle. ¢ 1374 Cuatcer Boeth. v. met. ii. 
119 (Camb. MS.) Natheles yit ne may it [the sun} .. percen 
the inward entrailes of the erthe or elles of the see. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vu. \xvii. (MS. Bodl.) lf. 72b, Pe 
luyes .. swageb inward brennyng in a wondre manere. 
¢ 1400 A pol, Loll.24 He dede on cursyng os a clop, & entred 
as water in to his inword pings. 1483 Cath. Angé. 197/1 
Inwarde,.. jnterior, yutestinus. 1576 Newton Lemmnie’s 
Complex. (1633) 73 Fevers hecticke, which taking once 
~ hold in the inwardest parts .. bringeth the body into a 
parant consumption. 1584 Cocan Haven Health cxxxit. 
132 The inward parts of a swine. .be very like to the inward 
parts of a man. 1617 Moryson /fin. 1. 185 They tooke from 
me the inward doublet wherein I had quilted the gold. 1660 
Barrow Euclid 1. xvi, The outward angle will be greater 
than either of the inward and opposite angles. 1697 tr. 
C’tess D' Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 29 He found her alone in an 
inward Room. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 542 The in- 
ward carpentry-work on private and public buildings. 1841 
Griapstont State & Church (ed. 4) 1. iv. § 78. 252 The term 
activity applies much more to outward than to inward 
vitality. 1899 J. Hutcuinson Archives Surg. X. No. 38. 
123 Nurse said child had had ‘ inward convulsions’. 

+b. Said of the heart as a material organ pos- 
sessing an interior part; and so, figuratively, of the 
heart, mind, soul, spirit, regarded as seats of feeling 


aud thought. Oés. 

¢888 K. ASirrep Boeth. xxii. § 1 Swipe lust bere hine to 
zehyranne mid inneweardum mode. c 1000 AELFRic Dent. 
iv. 29 zif ze hine mid inweardre heortan seceap and mid ealre 
mihte. ¢ 1200 URMIN 5925 Itt tacnefp uss patt mann batt dob 
God werre wipb innwarrd herrte. a1240 Lofsong in Cott. 
Hom. 209 Ich..bi-seche pe wid inwarde heorte. 

+e. Of medicine: =INTERNAL a. Ic. Obs. 

1607 E. Guimstone tr. Gonlart's Mem. Hist. 289 Cured 
by diet, rest, and glisters, without any inward medicines. 
1655 Dicces Compl. Ambass. 387 To councel the applica- 
tion of inward medicines when outward will serve. 

da. Of the voice or a sound: Uttered without 
due opening of the mouth, so as not to be clearly 
heard; muffled, indistinct. (Cf. ‘to speak ozt’.) 
Also transf. of the utterer (quot. 1774). 

1774 G. Waite Selborne \viii, The marten..when it sings, 
is so inward as scarce to be heard. 1797 Mrs. RapciirFe 
Italian xx, Her words were inward and indistinct. 1825 
Mrs. Cameron Proper Spirit in Houlston Tracts 1. 1x. 5 
He read in his turn, but with an inward voice. Comd, 1876 
Lanier Clover 17 in Poems, Eight lingering strokes .. That 
speak the hour so inward-voiced. 

e. Situated in, or belonging to, the interior of a 
country or region; inland: =INTERIOR a. 1c. 

1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 46 The inward and wilder 
parts thereof remayne in their ancient Paganisme. 1732 
Lepiarp Sethos 11. vii. 145 Some provinces in the inward 
parts of Africa. ; ; 

+f. A/us. Applied to parts intermediate between 
the highest and lowest of the harmony: =INNER 
a.id. Obs. 

1674 PLayrorp S#il/ Mus, 1. iv.14 In any Cliff whatso- 
ever, be it Bass, Treble, or any Inward Part. /éid. tt. 99 
The Tenor-Viol is an excellent inward part. 

2. Applied to the mind, thoughts, and mental 
faculties as located within the body; hence to 
mental or spiritual conditions and actions, as dis- 
tinguished from bodily or external phenomena, and 
so =mental or spiritual. Cf. INNER @. 2, INTERIOR 
@. 3, INTERNAL @. 3. : 

Inward man (arch. the spiritual part of man, the spirit: 
=inner man (INNER a. 3 a.) . 

a1225 Fuliana 44 Per is riht bileaue ant inward bone 


[In adv. 12.] An inner 
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(WS. Bod/. inwardliche bonen] ant swa icweme to godd. 
c 1485 Digby A/yst, w.1134 Which with thyn inward Ee 
Seest the depest place of mannys conscience. 1526 TINDALE 
2 Cor. iv. 16 Vhough oure vttward man perisshe, yet the in- 
warde man is renewed daye by daye. 1532 More Confut. 
Tindale Wks. 521/1 By a secrete inward instincte of nature. 
1587 Afirr. Mag.,Q. Cordila v, To ease her inward smarte. 
1611 Biste 7s. li. 6 Behold, thou desirest trueth in che in- 
ward parts. 1664 Butter //ud. u. ii. 77 The inward Man 
And Outward, like a Clan and Clan, Have always been at 
Daggers-drawing. 1736 BuTLer Azad. 1. iii. Wks. 1874 I. 
56 Inward security and peace..are the natural attendants of 
Innocence and virtue, 1807 CrasBe Par. Keg. 11. 401 Then 
shall thy inward eye with joy survey, The angel Mercy 
tempering Death's delay. 1385 S. Cox Expos. Ser. 1. til. 36 
The most perplexing facts of our inward experience, 

+b. Conceived in or coming from one’s inmost 


heart; deeply felt, heartfelt; hence, earnest, fervent. 
¢1402 LypG. Compl. Bl. Knt. 218 The thought oppressed 
with inward sighes sore. /did. 580 The teares gonne fro 
mine eyen raine Full pitously, for very inward roth. 1508 
Dunsar Poems vii. 37 Is none of Scotland borne.. Bot he.. 
wald of inwart hie effectioun, Bot dreyd of danger, de in thi 
defence. 21848 Hatt Chron., Edw. 1V 229 What inward 
affeccion, and fervent desire, the kyng my Master hath 
alwaies had, to have a perfecte peace. 1627 Wotton Let. 
to Chas. lin Relig. (1672) dvjb, With whom he did com- 
municate the inwardest thoughts of his heart. 
¢. Spiritually minded, devout, pious: =INTE- 
RIOR @. 3c. ? Obs. 

1450 tr. De [mitatione u.i. 41 A very inwarde man, & 
fre from inordinat affeccions. /é¢d. v. 45 Thou shalt neuer 
be inwarde & deuoute man, but yf pou kepe silence of opir 
men, & specialy beholde piself. 1690 Penn Kise & Prog. 


| Quakers (1834) 49 Being more religious, inward, still, solid, 


and observing. 1694 — Trav. Holland & Germ. Pref. Aiij, 
Wherefore, Reader, be Serious, Inward and Inquisitive for 
thy souls Sake. 

+38. Belonging to the inner circle of one’s ac- 
quaintance or friends; closely associated or ac- 
quainted; intimate, familiar, confidential. Oés. 
(Common in 16th and 17th c.) 

c1475 Rauf Coilzear 236 Ane Chyld of hir Chalmer, Schir, 
..Maist inwart of ane. 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. I. 519 
Ane Murra man maist inwart with the king. 1587 FLEMING 
Contn. lolinshed I11. 1371/2 Men knowne .. to be .. verie 
inward with the duke of Guise. 1602 Daniet Aysncx's 
Tri. 1.i, You two were wont to be most inward Friends. 
1606 Day Ile of Guls 1. iv. (1881) 24 These Ladies are so 
inward with our tricks, theres no good to be done uppon 
them. 1609 Hottann Amm, Marcell. xv. v. 35 One tbat 
would seeme most inward unto him, and of his familiar ac- 
quaintance. 1621 QuarLes Argalus & P. (1678) 20 Friendly 
to all men, inward but with few. 1675 tr. Camden's Hist. 
Eliz. (1688) 13 She applied her first Care (howbeit with but 
a few of her inwardest Counsellours) to the restoring of the 
Protestant Religion. | 

+b. Of a relation or feeling between two per- 
sons: Close, intimate. Ods. 

1525 Lv. Berners Froiss. 11. ci. [xcvii.] 295 All weren nat 
in his inwarde loue. 1617 Moryson /tiz.1. 174 For their 
inward conversation, love, affinitie. 1645 Mitton 7etrach. 
Wks. (1847) 209/1 (1 Cor. vii. 10) The most inward and dear 
alliance of marriage. 

+e, Of a bird or beast: Domesticated, tame. 

1575 Turserv. Faniconrie 9 That Eagle .. is by al proba- 
bilitie and conjecture, no inwarde Eagle, but a fugitive and 
arangler. 1611 Coraer., Accoguiner, to make tame, inward, 
familiar; to reclaim a wild thing. @ 1643 W. CartwricuT 
Lady Errant u. ii, Wee'l keep you As they doe Hawkes .. 
Watching untill you leave Your wildness, and prove inward. 

+4. Secret, not disclosed; private; in quot. 
1607-12, that is such secretly. Ods. 

a1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. 1V 225 b, All inward grudges 
and open discordes. 1588 Suaxs. L. LZ. L.v. i. 102 What 
is inward betweene vs, let it passe. 1607-12 Bacon £ss., 


” Seeming Wise (Arb.) 218 There is noe decaying Merchaunt, 


or inward Begger, hath so manie trickes to vphold the 
creditt of theire Wealth. 1609 Hottanpn Arm. Marcell, 
xvill. iv. 109 In their neere attendance which they gave 
about privie and inward ministeries [ézter mintsterta uitz 
secretioris). 1611 CHAPMAN May Day Plays 1873 11. 337 
Pray eene goe in againe for I haue some inward newes for 
you. 

5. Existing in or pertaining to the country or 
place itself; domestic, intestine. Oés. or arch. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11. 792 Inward war 
amongst our selves. @1548 Hatv Chrox., Hen. VI 83 The 
inward affaires of the realme of Englande. 21626 BaconMax. 
& Uses Com. Law Ep. Ded. (1636) 4 Your Majesties reigne 
having been blessed from the Highest with inward peace. 
1675 tr. Camden's Hist. Eltz. 1. (1688) 16 The Dangers in- 
ward they foresaw would be from the Noblemen removed 
from the Queen’s Council. a@ 1825 Forsy Voc, £. Anglia, 
Inward-maid, the house-maid in a farm-house, who has no 
work in the dairy, etc. . 

+6. Pertaining to the thing in itself; intrinsic. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay 52 Forasmuch as the onely God 
is.. the highest degree of life, he hath his maner of con- 
ceiuing and begetting most inward of al. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 512 The neerest inward and most proper 
cause of marine movings. 1620 T. Grancer Div. Logtke 
38 Necessitie Absolute, by supposition, proceding from 
causes Inward, which is necessitie of nature, and appetite. 

TI. In reference to direction or motion. [From 

the adverb.] 

7. Directed or proceeding towards the inside. 

1849 CLarince Cold Water-cure 81 The eruption took an 
inward direction and inflammation of the lungs was the 
consequence. 1875 CLery Min. Tact. x.(1877) 131 Charged 
the Russian left wing when it had nearly completed its in- 
ward wheel. 1898 Daily News 13 July 4/7 Each Govern- 
ment. -receives all the money on outward postages, and none 
on inward postages. 


B. sé. Jabsol. use of the adj., already in OE.] 


INWARD. 


1. The inward or internal part, the inside ; usually 


. Spec. the internal parts or organs of the body, the 
- entrails. 


a. sing. (Now rare.) 

c1o0oo /Erretc Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 159/35 /ntestina, 
smzlpearmas, uel inneweard. c1000 itFric Exod. xxix. 
17 His innewerde and his fet pu legst uppan_his heofod. 
c1295 X/ Pains Hell 15x in O. Eng. Misc. 151 Gripes fretep 
heore Mawen..And heore ineward vych del. 1297 R. 
Gtove. (Rolls) 2864 Pat ich in is Ineward mid suerd make 
assepe. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 92 The moghettis 
Lyuer longes and the Inward shal be for your chyldren. 
1584 Cocan Haver Health (1636) 146 The intrailes or inward 
of beastes. c1600 Suaks. Sonn. cxxviii, To kisse tbe tender 
inward of thy hand. 1817 CoLeripce Biog. Lit. 63 Matter 
has no inward, 1884 J. Payne toor Nights VII. 80 He 
snatched up the man who had kicked him and carried him 
into the inward of the island. 


b. 72. (Now only in sfec. sense: =Entrails.) 

a 1300 £, £, Psalter cviiili.]. 18 Als watre, it in-yhede In 
his inwardes. ¢1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T.S.) 
o His ynwardes were purgid from this dedly fylthe. 1531 

INDALE Exp. 1 Fohn (1537) 82 [To] brynge a beaste and 
slay it and offre the bloude and the fat of the inwardes. 
1570-6 Lamparve Peramd. Kent (1826) 475 Assured that the 
Inwardes of each place may best be knowen by such as 
reside therein. 1671 SALMON Syv. A/ed. t. xxxvii. 83 Ob- 
struction is a Stoppage of the Inwards by thickned Flegm. 
1725 Pore Odyss. xx. 325 The prince..to his sire assigns The 
tasteful inwards, and nectareous wines. 1850 Kincstey 4 /?t. 
Locke xii, Ups and downs o' hills.. enough to shake a body's 
victuals out of his inwards. : 

2. The inner nature or essence of a thing or per- 
son; that which is within; the interior, sccret, or 
intrinsic character, qualities, thoughts, etc. 


a. sing. rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. viii, (Add. MS. 27, 944) 
If. 15/1 An aungel..settith his entent in-to be inwarde of 
god. 1832 Tennyson Eleanore i, There is nothing here, 
Which, from the outward to the inward brought, Moulded 
thy baby thought. 1884 J. Payne Tales fr. Arabic 1. 106 
O vizier.. make thine inward like unto thine outward. 

tb. pl. Obs. 

6975 Rushw. Gosp. Mark vii. 21 From ionnawordum .. of 
heorte monna sweaunga yfel oft cumad. c¢1450 tr. De 
Imitatione u. i. 41 Yf pou haddist ones parfitly entrid in to 
pe inwardes of Ihesu, & haddist sauored a litel of his bren- 
nyngloue. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xiii. 76 He 
printeth it not utterly in the inwardes of his minde. 1680 
ALLEN Peace & Unity Pref. 36 How necessary it is to look 
into the inwards of things. 1721 R. Kritn tr. &@ Aempis’ 
Solil. Soul x. 178 How disturbed my Conscience is; how 
confused all my Inwards. 

+3. Anintimate or familiar acquaintance: =In- 
TIMATE sé. (Cf. A. 3.) Obs. 

1603 SHaks. A/eas. for M. ut. ii. 138 Sir, I was an inward 
of his..and I beleeue I know the cause of his withdrawing. 
1607 Mipvteton Michaelmas Term wu. iii, He’s a kind 
gentleman, a very inward of mine. 

4. p/. Articles coming in or imported, or dues on 
such articles. Also a¢trid. 

1761 Gentil. Mag. 604 Mann, E. L. Collector of Inwards 
at Custom House. 1878 F. S. Witttams Mid. Railw. 
643 Upon the ‘Inwards’ platform we find cases of hard- 
ware from Birmingham, casks of shoes from Leicester, 
hampers of lace from Nottingham [etc.]. 

Inward (inw6$1d), adv. (prep.) Forms: 1 in- 
weard, (inneweard, ionnaword, 2-3 inneward, 
ineward(e), 2-inward ; (4inwar, 4-7 inwarde, 
5 inword, ynwarde, 5-6 Sc. inwart, inuart, 6 
inwerd, Sc.inuert). [OE. zznan-, inne-, inweard 
= OHG. inwert, MDu. znme-, inwaert, -wert, 
-wart: see prec. ] 

l. Towards the inside or interior (of a place, 
space, or material body). a. Of motion or direction. 

c¢ 1000 Nicodemus xxxi in Thwaite //eptat. App. (1698) 18 
Da hig inweard foron pa gemytton hig twegen ealde weras. 
axz225 St. Marher.8 As me ledde hire inward. 1297 R. 
Guouc. (Rolls) 11094 Arblastes sone & ginnes wiboute me 
bende, & ssote Inward vaste inou. 1375 Barsour Bruce x. 
397 Als-soyn thai Held carpand Inward on thar way. 1413 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1. iv. 4 Beholdyng inward as fer 
as I my3t, thenne saw I many syeges ryal and wonderful. 
1590 SPENSER F. Q.1. i. 7 Pathes and alleies wide. .leading 
inward farr. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. u. vii. 67 It hap- 
peneth sometimes, that the scull by a heavy blow is bowed 
Inward, 1707 CHAMBERLAYNE St. Eng. 497 Comptroller of 
the Cloth and Petty-Custom inward and outward. /é:d. 
so1 Patent-Officers in the Out-Ports .. Southampton, one 
Customer inward, One Customer outward. Passi. 1799 
Med. Frnt. 11, 230 When the eye rolls inward. 1871 Ros- 
sett! Poems, Ave 103 The cherubim, arrayed, conjoint, 
Float inward to a golden point. 

b. Of position or situation : In or on the inside ; 
in the interior, within; internally: = INWARDLY 
adv. 1. ? Obs. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 4411 Inward myn herte I fele blede. 
1471 Ripcey Comp. A lch. vi. ix. in Ashm. (1652) 163 The 
Mater ys alterate, Both inward and outward substancyally. 


| 1515 Barctay E£gdoges iv. (1570) C vj b/1 A castell or toure 
moste curious, Dreadfull vnto sight but inwarde excellent. 


1590 SrenserR F. Q. 1. i. 9 The Maple seeldom inward sound. 
1611 Biste 1 Aungs vii. 25 The Sea was set aboue vpon 
them, and all their hinder parts were inward. 1688 R. 
Hoime Armoury u. 16/2 Such Lines or Circles, as ly 
inward in the material Sphere. 

+c, With an ‘inward’ tone, with muffled utter- 
ance, indistinctly: cf. INwaRD a, 1d. Ods. 

1644 Mitton Educ. Wks. (1847) 99/2 Englishmen .. are 
observed by all other nations to speak exceeding close and 
inward. . ; — . 

2. fig. a. Towards that which is within; into 


_ the mind or soul; into one’s own thoughts. 
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INWARD. 


a1225 Ancr. K. 272 So sone so me biginned kunsenten to 
sunne, and let bene lust gon inward and delit waxen. 1526 
Piler, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 111 Loke inwarde on our owne 
conscyence, and remembre our synnes. a 1600 Hooker (J.), 
Looking inward we are stricken dumh; locking upward we 
speak and prevail, 1766 Forpycr Serm. Fug. Hom, (1767) 
Il. viii. 36 Satiated with external pleasures, she turns in- | 
ward. | 

b. Within, in, or in relation to, the mind or 
soul; mentally or spiritually; =IxwanrpDLy adv, 3. 
cso Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xi. 39 Putte donne inweard 
[Rushw. ionnaword] is iuer [Vulg, intus est vestrvm) full is 
mid nednimincg and mid unrehtwisnise. ¢ 1420 FloccLEvE 
De Reg. Princ. 321 lf he inward hadde any repentaunce. 
1450 Hoitano //ow/la/ 389 It synkis sone in all part Of 
a trewe Scottis hart, Reiosand ws inwart. 1§26 1INOALE 
2 Cor, vii. 5 Outwarde was fightynge, in warde was feare. 
¢ 1600 Snaks Sonn. \xii, It is so grounded inward in my 
heart. 1689 Drvoen Stauzas Cromwell xii, We inward 
bled, whilst they prolonged our pain, 

3. Comb. | 
c1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's \E. E.T.S.) 23 A-noone 
the Inward-borne blyndenesse fiedde a-way. 1866 R. M. 
Bautantyne Shift. Winds xiv. (1881) 136 The Captain 
hailed the first inward-bound vessel he met with. 

+B. prep. In the interior of; within. Ods. rare. 

14. Sir Beues (MS. M) 1208 Right on the bryge, tbe 
Romans seys, They met Beues inwarde the paleys. 

Inward, v. rare. [f. prec. adv. or adj.] 

+1. intr. and ref. To come inwards or in, to 
enter. Obs. rare—°. 

1611 Frorio, /udentrarsi, to inward himselfe, 
Innentrare, to inward or enter into. 

2. trans. To make inward or subjective. rare—!, 

1868 Contemp. Rev. VIII. 618 The oriental mind .. sub- 
jectifies the individuality, or, to frame a word for the 
occasion, inwards it. ‘ 

Inwardly (i‘nwQudli), @. rave. (OE. tnweard- 
lic, {. tnweard internal + -déc, -Lx1.] ta. =In- 
ward a. Obs. 

c1000 Sux. Leech. 1. 338 Wid wifa earfodnyssum pe on 
heora inwerdlicum [zv.r, inweardlicum]) stowum earfepu 
prowiad. c1z00 7rin. Coll. Hom, 45 Rechelis, for his swet- 
nesse, hitocued inwardliche bede. @ 1225 [see INWARD a. 2]. 
1504 Lapy Maxcaner tr. De /nitatione iv. xvi. 280 ‘Take 
a waye from my tbought all the erthely and inwardelye 
thynges. 

b. Relating to what is inward or spiritual. 

1820 CoLeriDGE Lett., Convers., etc, 1. Let. viii. so In 
moral, or if that be too high and inwardly a word, in 
mannerly manliness of taste the present age and its best 
writers have the decided advantage. 

Inwardly (imwgidli), adv. Forms: see Is- | 
warb adv. (OE. inweardlice: see prec. and -Ly *.] 

I. In reference to situation or condition, 

1. In, on, or in reference to, the inside or inner 
part; within; =INTERNALLY 1. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 197/2 Inwardly,..safime, 1495 Trevisa's 
Barth, De P. R. xv. Uxxix. (W. de W.) Q iv b, Clowes. . ben 
perfyte fruyte wyth sharpe sauoure .. also inoyst inwardly. 
1580 Lp. Grev in Grosurt Spenser's Wks. I. 473 Propped 
outwardlie like a hovel, and inwardlie slanting like a pen- 
lisse. 1599 SHAks. M/uch Ado um. i, 78 Therefore let Bene- 
dicke like couered fire, Consume away in sighes, waste 
inwardly. 1617 Moryson /frm. 11, 154 More inwardly 
where.. Rosse, and Southerland are seated, the.. Mertz of 
old inhabited. 1631 Joroan Vat. Bathes xvi. (1669) 154 
Inwardly also Bath-waters are used, for Broths, Beer, 
Juleps, &c. although some do mislike it. 1660 Barrow 
Euclid wi. vi, Uf two circles inwardly touch one the other. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xiv, He had bled inwardly. 1770 
Tuorre in PAil, Trans. LXI. 158 The chiuracteristick of 
the chesnut trees decaying inwardly. 

b. With a voice that does not pass the lips; in 
low tones spoken to oneself; not aloud. 

1530 Pacscr. Introd. 15 They make a maner of modula- 
tion inwardly, 18 . Wornsw. [MVAtte Doe ii, He shrunk 
and muttered inwardly. 1859 Texnvson Geraint § Enid 
1og Half inwardly, half audibly she spoke. 

2. Intimately, thoroughly ; closely. 

azz25 Ancr. R. 52 Lo hu holi writ speked, & hu inward- 
liche hit telled hu sunegunge bigon. c¢1300 Speculum Guy 
Warw. 389 Hit greueb euere mannes eije, Inwardliche on 
hire (be sunne] to se For hire grete clerte. c¢ 1450 Loxeticu 
Gratlxxxv. 516 Tbey behelden Abowtes ful Inwardly. 1579- 
80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 946 The people not looking so 
inwardly into it. 1584 J. Cuewitaee in Wodrow Misc. 
(1844) 422 Thai will deill moir invartly with hir Majestie 
nor with ony other foren prince, 1659 Mitton Aufté. 
Commw, » 1 Acquainting me with the state of Affairs, more 
inwardly then I knew before. 1650 //1st. Wars Scot. under 
Montrose ix. 6) When he came to understand him more 
inwardly. 1703 Penn in Pa. //ist. Soc, Mem. 1X, 210 For 
my government I refer thee to the deputy governor, and 
my son more inwardly. 

b. Intrinsically, in its own nature. 

1884 tr. Lotze’s Logic 30 The line which divides what is 
inwardly coherent from casual accessions. 

3. In heart; in mind or thought; in spirit. 
(Hence implying ‘in reality, sincerely, at heart’, 
or ‘secretly ’.) 

1175 Laub, Hom. 39 Bute we inwarliche imilcien and 
forzeuen ban monne pe us wreded. a 1300 Cursor M, 20754 
“IT tru’, he said, ‘it inwardli’. c 1485 Digby Myst. 1v. 1035 
Vit must myn herte wepe Inwerdlye. 1513 More Asch. L/T 
Wks. 67/2 Men had it euer inwardely suspect, as many well 
counterfaited iewels make y* true mistrusted. a1548 Hatt 
Chron., Rich. [11 53 Diverse other noble personages whicbe 
inwardely hated kyng Richard. 1611 Biste s. Ixii. 4 
They blesse with their mouth, but they curse inwardly. 
1665 Tempe Let. to Bp. of Munster 19 Mar., 1 pretended 
to believe wbat I am told, tho’ ] am inwardly assured to | 
the contrary. 1726 Law Serious C. xviii. (1729) 343 It is | 
highly reasonable, that you should..appear outwardly sucb 


Ibid., 
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as you are inwardly. 1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1689) 1. 26 
The others laughing inwardly at the scene that was being 
acted before them. 

+b. In or from the inmost heart; with deep 
emotion or feeling; heartily, fervently, earnestly. 

a 1000 Boeth, Metr. xxii. 2 Se pe after rihte mid gerece 
wille inweardlice afterspyrian, ¢1000 /EtFxic //om. 1. 58 
lohannes .. symle sydan Drilitne folgode, and weard da 
him inweardlice gelufod. ¢ 1200 Orin 697 Pe33 alle badenn 
innwarrdli3z Wibp Ledess & wibp dedess, Patt Dnbhiin 
shollde lesenn hemm Ut off pe deofless wulde. a 1225 Ancr. 
R. 282 pe was bet lescun pet ure Louerd inwardlukest 
lerede alle his icorene. c x4go0 ork Ayst. xxiv. 75 A! lorde, 
we love pe inwardly. 1526 ilgr. ferf. (W. de W, 1551) 
7b, They..can for his sake moost inwardly in herte despyse 
this worlde. 1632 J. Wavwaxptr. Siondrs Lromena 47 Lut 
1.. am .. disinabled herein (which at this present Inwardly 
grieves ine). 

II. In reference to direction or motion. 

4. a. Towards the inside or inner part; =IN- 
warp adv. 1a, b. fig. Towards that which is 
within; into the mind or soul; =INWAKD adv. 2a. 
Now rare. 

1 Obs. Burn. Loud, in Select. fr. [larl, Misc. 1793) 
447 We shut them inwardly, as well as possibly we could. 
1697 Deamrikkx Voy. 1. 391 Cutting the upper part of the 
body aslope inwardly downward. 1822%34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) 1. 63 Vhe ulceration stretched outwardly under 
the upper lip and nose, and inwardly to cheeks and throat. 


* 5. By some ME, writers, zawardly was uscd 
to render 1, 7#- in composition, e.g. ‘to seek in- 
wardly’ = L. inguirére, ‘to call or clepe inwardly’ 
=L. invocare. 

a1340 Hamrore Psalter xix, 10 Here vs in pe light of 


trouth and luf, in be whilke lyght we inwardly call {in 
die gua invocaverimus te). 1382 Wycwir J's. cxiv. 4 The 
nanie of the Lord I inwardli clepede (¢vocati), — /sa. 


ix. 13 The Lord of ostes thei inwardlyche so3ten not [on 
tuguisterunt), 
+Inwardmost, 2. Obs. rare. (f. INwarp a. 
+-MOsT.)] Most inward; = Iymost, INNERMOST. 
1651 Kaleigh's Ghost 92 Vhe inwardinost [teeth] are broad 
and blunt to grind and niake small the meat. 


Inwardness (i'nwOidnés).  [f. INwanD a, + 
-NESs.] 

+1. The inner part or region; //. Inward parts, 
entrails rendering L. viscera; in quots. only fig. : 
see Bowen 54.13). Obs. 

1388 Wycuie Luke i. 78 Bi the inwardnesse of the merci 
of oure God. — 2 Cor. vi. 12 3¢ ben not angwischid in vs, 
but 3¢ ben anguischid in 3oure inwardnessis [1382 entrailis). 
— PAIL ii. 1 If ony inwardnesse of merci. 1450-1530 Jyrr. 
our Ladye 158 Not faynedly only with tongue, but of all 
the inwardenesse of sowle. 

2. ‘he inward or intrinsic character or quality of 
a thing ; the inner nature, essence, or meaning. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leara.u.iv.§ 4, | should without anydifi- 
culty pronounce that his fables had no such inwardnesse in his 
own meaning. 1647 Il. More Song of Soul. t xxviii, Sense 
cannot arrive to th inwardnesse Of things. 1830 CoLt.kIDGE 
Grk. Poets (1834) 307 Perhaps Lord Bacon is rizht in think- 
ing that there was but little of such inwardness in the poet’s 
own meaning. 1869 Lowrtt Fam. Ef. to Friend vii, Nor 
Nature fails my walks to bless With all her golden inward- 
ness. 1877 N. Mork Tribune Apr. Cent. Dict.). The true 
inwardness of the late Southern policy of the Republican 
party. 1887 Pall Mall G. 18 July 1/1 We have always con- 
tended that the true ‘inwardness’ of the Land Bill was not 
the wish to stop evictions, but the wish to stop the scandal 
of evictions. /érd, 21 Nov. 5/1 How can we trust any 
book to show us the true inwardness of a man we never 
set eyes on? 1895 MassincHam in Contemp. Kev. Aug, 301 
In anotber sense we have taken too little account of the 
inwardness of the lives of the poor. 

3. The quality or condition of being inward or 
internal to something else (47. or fiy.). 

1611 Fiorio, /nterforita, inwardnesse, a 1680 CHARNOCK 
Attrib. God (1834) 1. 459 ‘The apostle doth not say, by 
him, but in him, to show the inwardness of his presence. 
1858 Giapstone Homer 11. 130 That inwardness and uni- 
versality of function which belongs to Minerva. 1858 Miss 
Mutock 7h. Wom. 266 It must always be, from its very 
secretness and inwardness, the sharpest of all pangs. 

+4. The fact of being intimately acquainted ; 
intimacy, familiarity ; close friendship. Ods. 

1578 in Tytler Ast. Scot. (1864) 1V. 19, I fear that no 
great inwardness shall be found in them, when they find 
her majesty’s liberality coming slowly to them. 1§99 SHAKS. 
Much Ado ww, i. 247 You know my inwardnesse and loue 
Is very much vnto the Prince and Claudio. 1652-62 Heyuin 
Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 41 Menas .. by reason of his inwardness 
with his Master, knew most of his designs. 1668 Pepys 
Diary 23 Aug., The Duke of York .. did, with much in- 
wardness, tell me what was doing. 1715 STEELE 7own-talk 
No. 1 It probably dropt hastily in the .. inwardness of con- 
jugal confidence, from the pen of a fond husband writing to 
a young, gay, and beautiful wife, 


5. a. Depth or intensity of feeling or thought ; 
subjectivity. 

1836 Hare Guesses (1859) 72 That depth and inwardness 
of thought, which seems to belong to tbe Germanic mind. 
1845 P. Parley'’s Anu, V1. 106 ‘Yhe..blackcap..pours..his 
. love-song—scarcely inferior, in a certain plaintive inward- 
ness, to the autumn song of the robin. 1871 R. H. Hutton 
Ess. (1877) I. Pref. 27 The new inwardness with which men 
are conceiving their relation to each other. . 

b. Relation to or occupation with what is inward 
or concerns man’s inner nature, as opposed to 
occupation with externalities ; spirituality. 

1859 Jowett Ess. /nterpr. Script. inComu. Paul's Epist. 
(1894) 28 This inwardness of the words of Christ is what 
few are able to receive. 1873 M.Agnotp Lit. 4 Dogma 


INWEAVE. 


(1876) 100 Trying to identify the blessiah of popular hope 

.-with an ideal of meekness, inwardness, patience, aid self. 
denial. 1876 C. D. Wannex Mint. Nile x. 132 They sleep 
the sleep of *inwardness’ und peace. 

Inwards \inwdidz , adv. (adj.). [MI. ine 
wardes, {. inward adv., with advb. genitive -es, 
-s, as in besedes, etc. Cf, the parallel MDu. 
tnwacrts, Du. inwaarts, MUG. inwerles, Ger. 
taiwarts, Wa. tndvorles, Sw. tnvertes.] 

l. a. =INwanp adz. 1a. 

1897 A.M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg.16b 2 Drawinge 
the needle from inwardes, outwardes. 1613 Purcnas Jr. 
grimage (1614) 418 A mile inwards is ancther wall. 1703 
Moxon Meck, I:xerc. 205 Do nut direct the cutting Corner 
of the Chissel inwards, but rather outwards. 1796 /nstr. 
& Neg. Cavalry (1813) 61 The advantages of making central 
changes, by breaking inwards, so as the whole stand faced 
to the given division or divisions in two columns. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. 'ract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 70 Globe Artie 
choke, with .. the scales turned inwards at the tup. 

b. spec, With respect to goods coming in or 
imported. (Cf, Inwanrp sd, 4.) 

1583 Rates of Custome-ho. Yo Rdr., The .. poundage 
for all maner of merchandise aswel outwards as inwaids. 
1679-88 Secr. Sere. Moncey Chas. & Yas. (Camden) 144 
To Rowland Thrupp, collector inwards in the port of 
Bristoll. 1688 NV. Jersey Archives (1880) |. 525 Paying noe 
Custom nor I xcise inwards or outwards, 1722 Act Encoxr. 
Silk Manuf, in Lond. Gaz. No. 6040/3 ‘The.. Silk when 
exported unmanufactured do draw heck great part of the 
Duties paid Inwards. 

ce. =INnwanp adv, 1b. 

1597 [see a]. 1601 R. Jornson Aingd. & Comturw. (1603) 
159 A black sheep skinne with the soul-side outward in the 
day time, and inwards, in the night time. a 1626 acon (J.), 
‘The medi ines. .are sostrong, that if they were used inwards 
they would kill. 

2. 8. = INWARD adv. 2a, 

a122§ Ancr. R. 92 Kuer so be wittes beod more ispreinde 
utwarues, s¢ heo lesse wendet inwardes. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834 Toa ai. § 36. 125 What else is reflecting 
besides turning the mental eye inwards? 1866 J. Mak- 
tingeau Lss. 1. 127 Conjecture will turn inwards. 

=INWarb adv. 2b. 

a 1226 Ancr, R. 92 Kuer se recluses toted more ulwardes. 
se heo habbed lesse luue of vre Louerd inwardes 

+ B. es = INWARD @. in various senses. rare. 
1sso J. Coke Eng. & Fr. leralds § 57 1877) 8&7 The 
names of them. casteth into theyr hartes an inwardes feare 
and tremour., 1575 Tuxsenv. Fanlconrie 158 The high fice- 
ing hawke should be made inwards and (as we tearme it) 
fond of the lewre. 

Inwa'rp,v. rare. [{x-1.] ¢vans. To inweave 
or work in, as the warp in the web. 

1824 E. Irvinc in Mrs. Oliphant Life (1862) I. 1,4 The 
interests of religion are tuo much Inwarped. with my 
character and writing, that I should not do my best. 

Inwartt, obs. Sc. form of Inwanb, 

Inwave, variant of ENWAvE v., Obs. 

t+Imnways, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. IN adv. + 
-ways, as in stdeways.} —1NWARDS adv, 1b. 

15s2 GkeSHAM in Strype Accl. Mewt.(1721) LIL. 11. App. C. 
147 The formal bargains heretctore made in taking the 
Jourth peny inways. 

+ Inwea'ldy, variant of UNWIELDY a. 

1650 Butwer A nthropoinet. 108 Inwealdy pourers out of 
speech. 

Inwealthy, var. ENWEALTHY v., Oés. to enrich. 

+Inwea'ry,v. Os. rare—°. [Ix-*.] To weary. 

1611 FLorio, /ustaucare, to tire, to inweary. 

Inweave (inwiy), enweave, v. [a. t. 
-wove. Pa. pple. -woven (also 7 -weav’d, 
8-9 -wove). [f. In-1 (or 2}, Ex-1 + Weave v.; 
ef. Du. taweven, G. einweben, Da. indvxve, Sw. 
invafva, and L, enlexére. Chiefly used in pa. pple.} 

1. trans. To weave in; to weave (threads or 
materials’ in, so as to form a web or tissue; to 
weave (things) together, or one thing «2?4 another; 
to interweave. Also fig. 

1578 Basister fist. Man v. 70 This is with two kindes 
of Fibres intertexed, or enwouen. 1652 Bextowes / hecps. 
xu. xv, When two erweav'd are in one high desire They 
feel like Angels, mutuall fire. 183: Cartyie Sort. Res. 1. 
iii, A living link in that Tissue of History, which inweaves 
all Being. 1846 Ruskin A/od. Paint. 1. 1.1. vi. § 4. 25 All 
our moral feelings are so inwoven with our intellectual 
powers, that [ete.]. @ 1859 J. A. James in Spurgeon 7reas. 
Dav, Ps, cxix. 126 Infidelity, .has endeavoured to enweave 
itself with science. 1876 T. Harpy E¢helberta (1890) 259 
The newly-lit lamps on the quay, and the evening glow 
shining over the river, inwove their harmonious rays as the 
warp and woof of one lustrous tissue. 

2. To insert or introduce (a thread, pattern, or 
material) into a fabric which is being woven ; to 
insert (one thing) in or into another by weaving in 
or entwining. Const. 2, into (among, through). 

1596 Dateyece tr. Lesite'’s Hist, Scot. v. 266 Tua lynes. 
.. Wouen in threid of golde, to quhilkes Jngeniouslie ar 
coupled the Lillies inwouen, inwounde, and drawin throuch, 
as it war. 1670 Mitton //ist. Eng. vi. Wks. (1847) 560/2 
‘The royal standard, wherin the figure of a man fighting 
was inwoven with gold and precious stones. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. 1X. 513 In his deep fleece my grasping hands I lock, 
And fast beneath, in woolly curls inwove, There cling im- 
plicit. 1797 T. PARK Soam. 16 On every leaf enweave a 
druid-spell. 1876 Rock Text. Fadr. i. 5 A vast number of 
figures and animals inwoven into its fabric. 

b. fig. with ref. to immatenal things, words, 


incidents in a story, etc. 
a1628 F, Grevit Poems 11. (1633) 66 Closely to be in- 


INWEAVEMENT. 


weau’d in euery heart. a1656 Ussner Power Princes 1. 
(1683) 160 Cxsar heretofore did so embosom and enweaue 
himselfe into the Commonwealth. 1817 Coreripce Siog. 
Lit. 219 To inweave in a poem of the loftiest style .. such 
minute matters of fact. 1869 Govieurn Purs. Holtness v. 
43 A study which inweaves the Word into the daily life of 
the Christian. 

3. To combine, furnish, decorate, etc. zvz?k some- 
thing inserted or entwined. 

1591 SPENSER Mutofotmos 299 A faire horder wrought of 
sundrie flowres, Enwoven with an yvie-windingtrayle. 1717 
tr, Ovid's Met., Arachne 209 Festoons of flow’rs inwove with 
ivy shine. 1835 Witus Peneillings 11. xlvil. 71 Gauze-like 
fabrics inweven with flowers of silver. 

4. To form by weaving or plaiting. rare. 

1667 Mitton ?. ZL. ut. 352 Down they cast Thir Crowns 
inwove with Amarant and Gold. 1864 NEALE Seaton. 
Poems 21 The Crown inwove with twisted Thorn, 1887 
EoweNn Virg, ‘inetd v. 308 Three winners receive Prizes 
heyond, and of olive pale their garlands inweave. 

Hence In-, Enwea 'vement. rave. 

1842 Tait's Mag, 1X. 606 Mind with mind it links in long 
Enweavement round the world. 

Inwedged (inwe:d3d), A/.a. [IN adv. 11b.] 
Wedged in, confined. Const. as ae or as aaj. 

1875 KixGLake Crimea (1877) V. i. 126 Whenever the red- 
coated horseman thus found himself inwedged and sur- 
rounded. 1885 W. K. Parker J/amvnal. Desc, vu. 179 Its 
walls are the inwedged outgrowth of the .. ear ring. 

+Inwee'd, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. In- 1 + WEED.] 
‘rans, To hide or shelter in weeds. 

@ 1586 SipNEv Arcadia ui, xi. (1590) Vv, [The dog] got out 
of the riuer, and shaking off the water .. inweeded [quoted 
tn 3. as inwooded] himselfe so, as the Ladies lost the 
further marking his sportfulnesse. 

In-went, pa. t. of In-co v., Ods. 

Inwerd, Inwey, obs. ff. Inwarn, INVEIGH. 

Inweroun,-wirone, obs. ff. 7zviro1, ENVIRON. 

14.. Se. Leg. Saints, Matthew 463 He gert Inwirone al 
hyre In with mekil fuel. 1489 Burdbour’s Bruce x1. 607 
(Edin, MS.) Thai all about War inweround (Cad, A/S. 


enveronyt). 
+Inwe't, v. Obs. rare—), [f. In-1 + Wert a, 


after L. ¢xdingére.| rans. To wet| 22 something). 

1382 Wycuir /’s. Ixvii. 24 [Ixviii. 23] That inwet he[Vulg. 
intingatur] thi foot in blood; the tunge of thin houndis 
fro hym of the enemys. 

Inwheel, variant of ENWHEEL v., Obs, 

Inwick (inwik), sd. Se. Curling. [f. In adv. 
+ (?) Wick v.] A shot which strikes the inside of 
another stone and glances off it to the tee, as ina 
cannon in billiards; practised when an adversary’s 
stone is zz, and strongly guarded from front attack ; 
the same as an INRING (but sce the vb.). 

1820 Blackw. Mag. V1. 572 Bringing up by means of what 
is termed an in-wick-his next stone. 1824 Mactaccart 
Gallovid. Encycl. s.v., To take an inwick is considered by 
all curlers the finest trick in the game. 1831 in Slackw. 
Mag. XXX. 970 Then by a dexterous in-wick eject the 
winner. /éid.971 To make a succession of in-wicks up a 

ort. 1857 Chantbers’ inform. 11. 683/2 The player..does 
his best to take the inwick or angle; and by a skilfully 
‘laid on’ stone... the inwick is taken; his stone glides off, 
angles towards the tee, knocks his adversary’s stone out of 
shot—hiinself remaining in the while. 

I:nwi'ck, v. Se. Curing. [f. prec. sb.] zvér. 
To take or make an inwick; to ‘cannon’ off the 
inner side of another stone so as to reach the tce 
and knock out an opponent’s stone when this is 
guarded in front. Usually in wd/. sb. Inwicking. 

(Mactaggart in quot. 1824 distinguishes fwick and in- 
ring, but this is not done by other authorities.) 

1823 Cal. Jferc. 4 Jan. (Jain.), The contest was keen at 
drawing, striking off, and inwicking. 1824 MactaccaRt 
Gallovid. Encycl. 280 This is somewhat different from 7a- 
ving, to inwick a stone is to come upa fort or wick, and 
strike the inring of a stone seen through that wick; now 
this is different from a common open imving—the two are 
often confounded with each other, but they are quite dif- 
ferent. 1898 &. Caled. Curling Club Ann. Const. 24 Every 
Competitor shall play 4 shots at each of the nine following 
points of the game, viz. Striking, Inwicking, Drawing, 
Guarding, Chap and Lie, Wick and Curl in, Raising, Chip- 
ping the Winner, and Drawing through a Port, according to 
the definitions and diagrams here given. 

Inwind, variant of ENwinn., 

Inwi:nding, 7//. 2. rare. 
Winding inwards. 

1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. 1, 319 A beacon is hollowed 
with an in-winding Bay. 186: W. Barnes in J/acen. Mag. 
June 130 The outswelling and inwinding lines from the 
head to the leg. 

+tInwise, 2. Ods. rare—'. [In- 4. Cf. OE. 
infrdd.] Very wise. 

1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 8 It nedith .. to haue an In- 
wijs man and a discrete to counselle. 

+Inwit. Ods. Also 4-5 inwitt(e, -wyt(t(e, 
ynwitt, -wytt. [f In adv. 12+ Wirt sé, 

Formed in ME.; not related to OE. init, inwid deceit.) 

1. Conscicnce; inward sense of right and wrong. 
Also clean inwif =a clean heart’. 

a@12a25 dncr. R. 2 Of schir heorte & cleane inwit [L. con- 
sctentia bona), & trewe bileaue. /d1cd, 306 Ure owune 
conscience, pet is ure inwit. 1340 Hampote /’7. Conse. 5428 
Conscience pat es called Ynwitt, And pair awen syns. .there 
ogayne the synful sal be. 1340 dyed, 1 Pis boc is dan 
Michelis of Northgate, y-write an englis of his o3ene hand 
pet hatte: Ayenbyte of inwyt. /47¢. 202 Pe uerste stape is 
clene inwyt, pet is be rote of pise trawe, uor wyp-oute clene 
inwyt, no chastete ne lykep to god. 1393 Lanat. P. Pd. C. 
vit. 421 Hus wif and hys inwit edwited hym of hus synne 


{In adv. 11a,] 


| 
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[1605 Campen Rem. (1636) 26 The certaine and inward know- 
ledge of that which is in our minde, be it good or bad, which 
in the latine word we call conscience, they called /#zvt?.) 

2. Reason, intellect, understanding ; wisdom. 

¢ 1305 S?, Aatherine 28in E. E. P. (1862) 90 Bipench pe bet 
and turn pi po3t to som wysdom ic rede And whan pyn 
owene inwit be a4 pat no whar nis such a dede Almi3tie 
god pu him holde pat such wonder can make. ¢ 7330 R 
Brunxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 16590 Hit was er a wel good 
prowe, As mannes inwyt may pat wel knowe. 1387 TreEvisa 
Higden (Rolls) 111. 65 Anaxagorus seide bat Inwitte of 
god is makere ofalle binges. 148: Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 
68 Suche be so woo lyke as they had loste theyr inwytte. 
1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xi. (1617) 160 Yet is there an 
In-wit in it which the Beast knoweth not of, which In-wit 
concocteth, disgesteth, and distributeth that which the 
Beast hath eaten. (1894 F. S. Ertis Keynard the Fox 213 
By what is truly hut a bubble, Letting it master his inwit.] 

b. ff. (Sec quot. 1380.) 

{1362 Lanct. P. PZ A. x. 17 A wys kniht wib alle Sire 
Inwit he hette And hap fyue feire sones.] ¢1380 Wyc.iiF 
Sel. Wks, V1. 117 Pese ben also by fyve inwyttys; Wy, 
Resoun, Mynd, Ymaginacioun, and Thogth. ¢ 1440 Gesta 
Rom... viii. 18 (Harl. MS.) Pe Iuge, scil. Reson, owith to 
come don, when conscience mevith him to 3eve dome bit wix 
be v. Inwittis. 

3. (Rendering L. animus.) Heart, soul, mind; 
cheer, courage. 

1382 Wycur Dent. xxi, 14 If afterward she sittith not in 
thin inwit [1388 soule], thow shalt leeue hir free. — 1 Siva. 
i. zo Whanne Anna was in bitter inwit [1388 soule], she preiede 
the Lord, wepynge largeli. — Acts xxvii. 22, I counceile 
30u for to he of good ynwitt (g/oss or herte ; 1388 coumfort]. 

Inwith (inwip), prep. and adv. (a., sb.) Obs. 
exc. Sc. Also 3 inewid, iwid, 5 inweth; 5-6 Sc. 
in(n,outh. [f. In adv. + WitH prep. Cf. WITHIN. ] 

A. prep. Within, inside of +1. Of place. Ods. 

1225 Ancr, R.424(MS.C.), Inwid pe wanes ha muhe werie 
scapeloris. a 1240 Urcisun in Cott. Hom, 187 Hwais penne 
unwaschen pe haueb pis halwende wet inwid his heorte? 
13.. Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1055, 1 nolde.. For alle pe londe 
inwyth Logres, ¢1386 Cuaucer Merch. 7. 700 This purs 
hath she inwith hir bosom hyd. ¢1420 Padlad, on Husé. 
i. 1133 Summe ek hem sette inweth a bulbe of squille. 
1489 Barbour's Bruce v. 348 (Vidin. MS.) Till thaim that 
war off the castell, That war all innouth the chancell. 1533 
Doucias 42neis X. xi. 132 Turnus .. spedis to this schip, 
Ran owr the brig, and inwith burd can skyp. 

+b. On the inner side of. Sc. Ods. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot, 11]. 271 Intumulat..Ben in the 
queir sum thing inwith his quene. 

+2. Of time. Ods. 

ai225 Leg, Kath. 1941 Inwid peos pre dahes. 13.. Sexyx 
Sag. (W.) 126 Inwith yeres thre, Sal he be so wise of lare, 
That ye sal thank me euermare. ¢ 1386 Cuaucrr LL. G. IV. 
Prol. 209, I fel on slepe, in with an houre or twoo. @ 1400-50 
Alexander 3900 Be pat had fyneschid pis fiz3t was ferre in 
with euyn, Foure houres full farne & pe fifte neghes. 

+3. Of state or condition. Ods, 

@1300 Cursor M. 26604 In-wit [Fatrf ALS, wip-in} mt 
soru al o mi lijf I sal fast wit mi-seluen strijf. 

B. adv. +1. Denoting position ; Within, on the 
inside, inwardly. Oés, 

a1225 Juliana 7 He..felde him iwnndet in wid in his 
heorte. az225 Ancr. R. 38 Make me tellen lutel of euerich 
blisse vtewid, & froure me inewid. c1230 Hal? Meid. 29 
Ha beod riche & weolefule iwid ipe herte. @ 1300 Cursor 
AT, 8860 Pat sais be men pat bar has ben And in-wit bath and 
vte-wit sene. c¢1qz0 Anturs of Arth. 445 In-withe was a 
chapelle, achambour, ahalle. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot., 
Cosmogr. viii. (1541) B vb, Ane lang mand narow halsit and 
wyid mouthit, with mony stobis Inouth. 1565 Priz:y Counc. 
Kee.19 May in Keith Hist, CA. Scot. (1734) 279 note, It is 
appoynted that the saidis Lordis of Secret-Counsale schall 
convene inwith upon the zo. of June next. 

2. Denoting direction: Inwards; =In-ByY. Sc. 

i Ross Helenore 82 Upo’ a burn J fell, Wi’ bony even 
rodean’ in-with sett. J/od, Sc. dial. Come inwith; ye'll be 
cauld outbye there. 

b. Hence attrib. as adj. Se. 

1768 Ross Helenore 69 We Or e’en may chance some in- 
with place to see. 19789 /bid. 47 He the west and she the 
east hand took, The inwith road by favour of the brook. 

+ C. as 5b. (Sec quot.) Ods. 
_ 1607 MarkHam Cava/. v1. (1617) 9 If the fierce Horse haue 
in his skelping course, either vpwithes, inwithes, or downe- 
withes, which is that he may either runne within the side of 
hilles, vp hils, or downe hils [etc.). 

Inwlappen, early form of InLaP v., Obs. 

Inwomb, obs. variant of ENwonB v. 

+Inwo'ne, v. Oés. Also 4-won,-wun. [f. 
In-1 + Wone v,, after L. thabitare: cf. MDu., 
MLG. zxwonen, Ger. eznwohnen.] trans, and 
intr. To inhabit, 

arzz00 &. E. Psalter xviii. 41 (xix. 35] Inwone pare sal 
pai yhite. a@1340 Hamro.re Psalter xxxvi. 3 Hope in lord 
& doe goednes & inwon be erth. crqoo Destr. Troy 13864 
Ho. .enfourmet hym fully of pe fre rewme, Pat the worthy 


in-wonet. 

+ I'uwoning, vbl, sb, Obs. rare—*. [IN adv. 
ltc. Cf. Du. zawontng, Ger. etnwohnung.| In- 
habiting, indwelling. 

1647 H. More Song of Soud m. App. Ixxvii, This was his 
guerdon, this his wicked wage, From the inwoning of that 
Stygian Crow. 

(Inwood, mistake for INWEED z., q.v.] 

Inword, obs. form of Inwarp. 

+I-n-work, sé. O¢s. rare. [IN adv. 12.] a. 
Interior or inside work; work on the inner side. 
b. fl. Inner works or defences of a fortified place. 

1601-2 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 486 Diuers 
bricklayers raising in-worke of the imbattlements. 1623 


| 


INWROUGHT. 


Jas. I Repl. Parl. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 1. 136 A 
Fortification, which must have Out-works and_In-works, 
1645 RuTHERFoRD 7ryal & 771. Faith (1845) 30 Christ hath 
taken the castle, both in-works and out-works. 1658 Earu 
Monmouth tr. Paruta's Wars of Cyprus 56. 

Inwork (i:nwo1k), v. rave. [Ix-1 or IN aa, 7. 
Cf. Du. tnwerken, Ger. einwirken, Da. indvirke, 
Sw. zzvirka, See also INwkovcut.]} 

l. ¢vans. To work (something) into a tissue as 
by weaving or embroidering. See INWROUGHT. 

1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life 1. iv. § 5 (R.) From these 
dangers you will never be wholly free, till you have .. in- 
wrought all the virtues of religion into your natures. . 

2. To work, operate, or produce (some effect) 27. 

1855 Pusey Doctr. Real Presence Note S. 347 Inworking 
good ina good disposition which receives It, and implanting 
damnation in the evil. 1865 — 7ruth Eng.Ch. 47 Anactual 
mystical oneness, inwrought by Christ our Head. 1866 — 
Min. Proph. 19/2 Where he inworketh in her that hope. 

3. intr. To work within. 

1874 Pusey Lent. Sernt. 185 Paul. .by whose mouth Christ 
spake, he, in whom Christ inworked. 

I-rnwo:rker,. rave—'. [In adv. 12.] A worker 
within. 

1587 GotpinG De Jlornay xiv. 203 A plaine proofe of that 
she [the soul] is not the body nor any part of the body, but 
the very life and inworker of the body. 

Innwo:rking, 2/. sé. [INn-1, or IN adv, 11. 
In 16th c, app. a rendering of Gr. évépyera LNERGY 
(f. €v in + épyov work).] +a. Operation, action, 
energy. Oés, b. Internal operation, working within. 

1587 Gotpinc De Afornay v.50 Vnderstanding is an in- 
working which abideth ..in the partie which hath it, and 
passeth not into any outward thing. /é7/. xv. 231 If the 
Minde haue any inworking of its owne without any helpe of 
the Sences. d@1800 MacKnicnr cited by WensTer (1828). 
1829 P. N. SHuttLewortn Paraphr. Afost. Ep. 134 Yet all 
this variety of faculties is nothing more than the inworkings 
of one and the same Spirit. 1873 Gou.surn Pers. Relig. 
iii. 22 The result of His inworking in the heart. 

I-nwo:rking, ///. 2. [)N adv. 11a] +a. 
Active, effective (= Gr. évepyns). Obs. b. Work- 
ing within; opcrating internally. 

1587 Gotpinc De Afornay v. 49-50 The actiue or inwork- 
ing vertue, power and nature, which we marke in all things 
in this world. /6rd. 60 In which worke both our inworking 
power and also our wit and our will doe concurre all to- 
gether. 1828 Wesster, /nworking, working or operating 
within. 1860 Exticott Life Our Lord 1.35 By the grace 
of the inworking Spirit. 1893 in Barrows Parl. Relig. 11. 
1084 The Vedic sages beheld in every force and phenomenon 
of nature an inworking light of the divinity. 

Inworn, /f/. a. [ln adv. 11b.] a. fa. pple. 
of wear 2: Worn or pressed in. b. asa. Inveterate. 

1641 Mitron Cd. Govt. 11.1, That whatever faultines was 
but superficial to Prelaty at the beginning, is .. long since 
branded and inworn into the very essence therof. 1864 
Pusey ect, Daniel vii. 447 Following the old and inworn 
error of his race. — 

Inwound (inwaund), pf/. a. [f. In adv. 11b 
+ wound, pa. pple. of Winb v.} Wound in. 

18.. G. Merevitn Ball, Past Merid. iii, Then memory... 
And sightless hope .. Joined notes of Death and Life till 
night’s decline: Of Death, of Life, those inwound notes are 
mine. 

Inwoven (inwé-v'n). pf/.a2. Also g en-. [pa. 
pple. of INwEavE: see Ix adv. 11 b.] Woven in; 
interwoven. 

1667 Mitton P. L. 1v. 693 The roofe Of thickest covert 
was inwoven shade. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1v, 406 Rich tapestry, 
stiff with inwoven gold. «1794 Sir W. Jones Hymn to 
Lacshmt Wks. 1799 V1. 363 He saw brisk fountains dance, 
crisp riv'lets wind O’er borders trim, and round inwoven 
bow'rs. 1816 SHELLEY A /astor 648 His last sight Was the 
great moon .. With whose dun beams inwoven darkness 
seemed To mingle. a 1822 — Mann. Anc.in Ess. & Lett. 
(Camelot) 47 Their eyes..could have entangled no heart in 
soul-enwoven labyrinths, 

Inwrap, -ment, variant of ENWRaApP, -MENT. 

+Inwra‘pper. Ols. [f. prec. + -ER1LJ] That 
which enwraps; an enveloping structure. 

1553 Unatt tr. Gem/nus’ Anat. 1 vjb/2 In this figure we 
haue sette forth the inwrapper called eras. 

Inwreathe, variant of ENWREATHE v. 

+Inwri'ting, v/. sb. Obs. rare. [In-1 or IN 
adv, 11 c: after L. tzscripfiio.] Inscription. 

1382 Wyctiir A/ark xii. 16 Whos 1s this ymage, and the in 
wrytinge? 161x Frorio, /uscriftuva, an inwriting, an 
inscription. — 

+ Inwri‘tten, 7a. pple. Obs. [IN-1 or In aa. 
11b; after L. suscriplus.]) a. Inscribed, written 
(#7 a book or list). b. Inscribed, written on or in. 

1382 Wycuir Prov. Prol., The boc .. that is inwriten 
the Wisdam of Salamon. -- £cclus. xviii. ro Thou art 
inwrite in domes of tymes. 1598 FLorio, /uscrftto, in- 
written, made an inscription or superscription. 1605 CAMDEN 
Rem, 168 With a scrole inwritten, A7ihi lita Spica Vir- 
ginis. 

I-n-wri:tten, ///.a. rare. [IN adv. 11 b.] 
Written within, i.e. on the mind. : 

1684 Z. Cawprey Certainty Salvat. 2 The In-written Law 
of his own Conscience. 

Inwrought (see below), Af/. a. Also 8-9 en-. 
[f. In adv. 11 b+ wrought, pa. pple. of work vb.: cf. 
InworKv. The form in ev- is due to the exchange 
of ez-, 72-, in other words: see IN- 2.] 

I. as pa. pple. (inr>'t). ; 

1. Of a fabric, etc.: Having something worked 

in by way of decoration. /7/, and fg. 
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a. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 105 Next Camus, .. His mantle 
hairy and his bonnet sedge, Inwrought with figures dim. 
1725 Porr Odyss. 1. 212 With purple robes inwrought, and 
stiff with gold. 1855 Loncr. //:aw. x1. 76 Shirt of doe- 
skin,.. All inwrought with heads of wampum. 

B. 1754 Dopstey Agric. 1. (R.), Massy plate, enwrought 
With curious costly workmanship. 1850 Mrs. Browninc 
Poems Il. 386 Now God be thanked for years enwrought 
With love. 1870 Morris £arthly Jar, II. wv. 181 The 
brazen gates enwrought With many a dreamer's steadfast 
thought. f 

2. Of a pattern, figure, etc.: Worked into, or 
embroidered on, a fabric. Also ¢rans/. 

a, 1740 C. Pitt Virg. Aeneid v. 323 Where royal Gany- 
mede, inwrought with art, O’er hills and forests hunts the 
bounding hart. 1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard, 1. 134 Raised 
o'er the woof, by Beauty's hand inwrought. 1892 A. E. Lee 
Itist. Cotnmbus (O.) 11. 225 A beautiful Roral arch with the 
name U. S. Grant inwrought. 

8B. 1805 Worpsw. Prelude vil. 243 The Rowers Of lowly 
thyme, by Nature’s skill enwrought In the wild turf. 1819 
— Haunted Tree 12 Flowers enwrought On silken tissue. 

3. Worked into the same tissuc, intimately com- 
bined or worked together wiz¢/ something. 

a, 1824 CamrsELL Theodric 216 With her graceful wit 
there was inwrought A wildly sweet unworldliness of 
thought. 1863 Gro. Eniot Romola xxx, All that part of 
his life which was closely inwrought with his emotions, 

B. 1844 Mrs. Browninc Lost Bower xxiv, And the ivy, 
veined and glossy, Was enwrought with eglantine. 

b. Worked into anything as a constituent. 

1734 Watts Kelig. Juv. xlvi. (1789) 129 A good degree of 
courage inwrought into our very frame. 1864 Bowen Logic 
x. 328 Native to the mind and inwrought into its very con- 
stitution, 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 249 Even discords 
can be inwrought into the vast sequences of some mighty 
harmony. 

II. 4. as ad. (inr$t). (In senscs as above.) 

1830 Tennyson Arad, Nés. xiv, Engarlanded and diaper’d 
Wit pasty AL flowers, a cloth of gold. 1862 M. Horkins 
Hawati 127 The inwrought sacerdotalism ruling over .. all 
the systems. 1880 [irnpwoop /udian Arts Il. 68 Its 
marvellously woven tissues and sumptuously inwrought 
apparel. 1883 //arper's Mag. g04/2 vdeaded satin with 
inwrought daisies, 

Inwy(e, obs. Sc. form of Envy: see JNvy. 

| Inyala (inya-la). [Native name : see quots.] 
An antelope of S. Africa, Zragelaphus angast, 
ranging from Nyasaland to Zululand. 

1848 G. F. Ancas in Proc. Zool. Soc. 89 This new and 
brilliant Antelope, the Inyala of the Amazulu. 1850 Proup- 
Foot rtérd. 199 The Mahlengas (or Cutfaces) which people 
call this animal Inyala. 1863 W. Batpwin A/r. //unting 
72 A inoment after I heheld a nohle buck inyala walking 
leisurely away. 1900 Q. Rev. Apr. 304 Buffalo, koodoo, 
inyala and other animals that need considerable supplies of 
water. 

In-yede, -yhede, -yode, pa. t. of IN-cov. Obs. 

tInye't, v. Obs. In4-Ginget(t. [f In-1+ 
YET v. to pour.] ¢vans. To pour in, infuse. ILence 
tInye'tting vd/. sb., infusion. 

¢1340 Hampote Prose Tr. 3 This name Ihesu 
savoure of heuenly thynges. /érd. 4 Sothely pay sall joye 
now be in-3ettynge of grace. c1qo0 Prymer in Maskell 
Mon. Rit. 11. 108 God, that .. injettist 3iftis of charite to 
the hertis of thi feithful seruauntis, 1513 Douctas -Euers 
vil. vii. 30 Sone as the first infectioun .. injet quietlie had 
sche. 

+ Inyoasted, pa. pple. Obs. rare. [Altered from 
inyote(#, pa. pple. of INYETv.] Poured in. 

@ 1618 SytvestER Fob Triumph, u. 271 O that my words 
.. Were grav’n in Marble with an yron pen With d in- 
yoated (to fill up agen). 

Inyo-ke, v. rare. [In-1: cf. enyoke (EN-1 3).] 
trans. &. To yoke or unite 7o something. b. To 
yoke in a wagon, etc. Hence Inyo‘king v6/. 56. 

1595 Marknam Sir 2. Grinvile cxxx, These all accord.. 
To end his liues date by their cruell strife, And him vnto a 
blessed state inyoke. a 1654 J. Tavior (Water-p.) Unnat. 
Father, A chaine consists of divers links and every linke 
depends and is inyoak’d vpon one another. 1842 MOFFAT 
Mission. Labours S. Afr. 118 Daily inyoking and unyok- 
ing. /6id, 391 All inyoked their oxen at the same time. 

To (aire). [a. L. 76, Gr. iv.] A Greek and Latin 
exclamation of joy or triumph; sometimes in Eng, 
as 5d., an utterance of ‘lo!’, an exultant shout or 
song. Also Jo Pxan: see PEAN. 

1sgz_Lyty Midas v. iii, Io paeans let us sing, To 
physicke’s, and to poesie’s king. 1602 Marston Antonio's 
fev. v. iv, Why then Io to Hymen. 16g0 GLApTHORNE 
Wallenstein. 1. Wks. 1874 II. 19 When their loud voyces 
sing, Ios to victory. 1678 Draypen & Lee Edifus w. i, 
Rocks, valleys, hills, with splitting Ios ring: Io, Jocasta, 
Io pzwan sing! 1709 Let. to Ld. M{ayor| 4 Some of our 
false Brothers..had long before this heen singing their Io- 
Pzans in St. Paul's. 

To-, earlier spelling of Jo-: see I, J, the letters. 

Ioate, Iobardy, obs. forms of Jor, JEOPARDY. 

Iod- (aijed), combining form of mod.L. zodum 
opine, used (chiefly before a vowel) in forming 
names of iodine compounds. (Before a cons. usu. 
Topo-, q.v.) Among these are lodace‘tic a., in zoda- 
celtic acid, CH,I-CO,H, obtained in thin, tough, 
colourless, rhombohedral plates, having a very sour 
taste; its salts are ioda‘cetates; i‘odamide, io- 
dammo‘nium, compounds formed by the action 
of iodine on ammonia, mostly of an explosive char- 
acter ; iodarse’nious a., containing iodine and ar- 
senic; ioda’rgyrite J/iz. = loDYRITE; iode'thane, 
jode'thyl, ethyl iodide; iodhydrargyrate: sce 
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lopo-; ifodhydrate =HypRionaTE; iodhy-dric 
a.=HyprRiopic; io@hy'drin, an iodine ether of 
glycerin; lodi-odide: see luno-; fodo-zone (see 
quot.); iodrubi-dium, iodide of rubidium, Kbl. 

1873 Watts Fownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 681 *lodacetic Acid 
and Di-iodacetic Acid have likewise been obtained. /d/d. 
580 *lodethane is a colourless liquid, of penetrating ethereal 
odour, 1866 Opunc A niin. Chem. 154 Vartaric acid, when 
heated with aqueous iodide of hydrogen or *iodhydric acid, 
is converted into malic acid with liheration of iodine. 1872 
Warts Dict. Chem, III. 284 lodhydric or hyd ibe acid. 
/bid. 283 *lodhydrins .. only two have hitherto been 
ohtained, both of which are glycidic ethers. 1877 -—- Fownes' 
Chem. (ed. 12) II. 183 lodhydrins .. di-iodhydrin .. tri- 
iodhydrin or glyceryl tri-iodide. 1872 C. B. Fox Ozone 188 
A postion, of the Iodine set free by the Ozone has been said 
to be converted hy additional Ozone into *lodozone. 1894 
Brit. Med. Frul. 13 Jan., Epit. 8.1 *lodrubidium, a sul- 
stance resembling iodide of potassium in being odoarless, 
somewhat bitter and saline in taste. i 

Todal (aiddal). Chem. [f. Iop- + AL(conor), 
after CHLORAL.] A compound of iodine (C1,COH | 
obtained as an oily liquid ; analogous to chloral, 
and said to possess similar properties. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 34 s.v. Acetyd, Iydride 
of Tri-todacetyl, C21;0.11, Iodal. 

LTodate (ai-dde't), 56. Chem. [f. lop-1c + -aTE4.] 
A salt of iodic acid. 

1826 TIenry Elem. Chem. 11. 16 Todate of zine falls down 
in an insojuble state, when iodate of putassa is added to a 
solution of sulphate of zinc. 1871 Roscoe /: lem. Chem. 122 
Iodine and caustic potash give potassium iodate, potassium 
iodide, and water. 

I-odate, wv. [f. prec.: cf. -atE3 7.) ¢rans. To 
impregnate or treat with iodine. Chiefly in ppl. ad). 
T‘odated, impregnated with or containing iodine. 
Ioda tion, the action of impregnating with iodine. 

1836 J. M. Getty Magendic’s Formul , | have long used 
the iodated and ioduretted waters. 1855 Mayne /2 fos. 
Lex., /odatus, containing iodine; applied to a solid com- 
bination of iodine with olefiant gas, termed sodated ether, 
discovered hy Faraday: iodaied. 1875 L're’s Dict. Arts 
IIL. 567 I’xperiment has proved that the blackening of one 
varicty of iodated paper, and the preservation of another, 
depends on the simple admixture of a very minute excess of 
the nitrate of silver. 

+tIode. Chem. Obs. 

Ll. =Jopixe. 

1830 Ilerscner Stud. Nat. Phil. 94 The general family 
resemblance between certain groups of bodies, now regarded 
as elementary, (as. .for instance, chlorine, iode, and hrome). 

= ]opIpe. 

1826 Henry Lem. Chem. 1. 500 All the metals unite with 
iodine, and form compounds which have been called sades, 
todures, or todides. The last term is to be preferred, on 
account of the analogy of the compounds denoted by it 
with oxides and chlorides. ar 

Todic (aiip'dik),2. [f. lop-+-1¢: cf. F. todrgue 
(Gay-Lussac, 1812).] Of or pertaining to iodine. 

l. Chem. Containing iodine in union with oxygen; 
as in todic actd (hydrogen iodate), an oxygen-acid of 
iodine (11IO,), obtained in white semitransparent 
crystals; zodic anhydride (iodine pentoxide), 1,0, 
Also Min. in todie silver = lopyYRITE. 

Compounds containing a smaller proportion of iodine are 
called fer-iodic, as periodic acid, I151O¢. 

1826 Henry £dem. Chem. 1, 225 lodic acid enters into 
combination with all those Auid or solid acids, which it does 
not decompose. 1831 T. P. Joxes Convers. Chem. xxiv. 
252 With oxygen it [Iodine] produces iodic acid, and with 
chlorine chloriodic acid. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xvi. 
(1873) 365 The presence of iodic salts. 1868 Dasa Jfin. 
(ed. 5) § 143 Iodyrite. . Icdic Silver. ; 

2. Path. Caused by administration of iodine. 

1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., lodic intoxication, same as lodism. 
1897 Adiéutt's Syst. Med. 1V. 752 The curious feature 
ahout the iodic a:dema is, that it may come on after the 
administration of a few small doses. 

Todidate (aivdide't), v. Photogr. [f. lopIpE + 
-ATE3 7.] ¢rans. Toconvert (silver) into its iodide. 
Chiefly in ppl. adj. I‘odidated : cf. oxidated. 

1853 R. Hunt Man. Photogr. 255 The influence of all the 
rays, excepting the yellow, was to loosen the adhesion of 
the iodidated surface, and the under layer of unaffected 
silver. 1859 Encycl. Brit. XVVI. 552/2 The most heautiful 
were upon ‘the daguerrotype iodidated tablets ’, 

Iodide (ai-ddaid’. Chem. [f. Iop- + -mne.] A 
binary compound of iodine with a more positive 
element, or an organic radical; analogous to one 
or more atoms of hydriodic acid (HI), itself called 
on this type hydrogen iodide. 

1822 Imison Sc. § Art II. 20 The same syllables are pre- 
fixed to chlorides and iodides. 1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 
II. 136 Iodide of silver is formed when hydriodic acid is 
added to nitrate of silver. 1842 £. Turner's Elem. Chem. 
Ni. xiii. (ed. 7) 299 Iodine. .hasa strong attraction for the pure 
metals, and for most of the simple non-metallic suhstances, 
producing suhstances which are termed /odtides or Jodurets. 
1873 Watts Fownes’ Chent. (ed. 11) 227 Phosphorus forms 
alsotwo iodides. 1898 J. Hutcninson Archives Surg. 1X. 
No. 36. 326 He had.. been taking iodides and mercury. 

Iodiferous (aiédi-féras’, a. [f. lop- + -(1)FER- 
ous.] Producing iodine. 

Todine (aiddin, -ain), 55. Chem. [Named by 
Sir H. Davy in 1814, froin F. zode, the name given 
by Gay-Lussac (ad. Gr. iwdys violet-coloured, f. iov 
violet + -er5ns like, resembling) from the colour of 
its vapour, with termination -INE 3, as in chlorine.] 

1. One of the non-metallic elements, belonging to 
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the halogen group; at ordinary temperatures a 
greyish-black soft brittle solid with a metallic 
lustre, volatilizing into a dense vapour of a deep 
violet colour; in chemical properties reseinbling 
chlorine and bromine, but less energetic. Symbol 
I; atomic weight 127. 

It exists in sea-water and mineral springs, and in sea-weed 
and many marine animals, and is extensively obtained from 
the mother-liquor of Chilian sodium nitrate. 

1814 Davy in Ail. Trans. 91 The name tone has been 
proposed in France for this new substance from its colour 
in the gaseous state, from tov viola. .. The name foexe, in 
English, would Iead to confusion. By terming it rodrne, 
from iwénys violaceous, this confusion will be avoided, 
and the name will be more «analogous to chlorine and 
fluorine. /6s. 92 It is probable that redine will be found 
in many combinations in nature. 1826 Henry lem, 
Chem. I, 222 Iodine was discovered accidentally, about the 
beginning of the year 1812, by M. Courtois, a manufacturer 
of saltpetre at Paris. 1853 W. Gaecory Jnorg. Chem. 
(ed. 3) 114 In power of affinity iodine stands below bromine, 
as bromine does below chlorine. 1862 Ansten Channel 
7st. 512 The source of supply of iodine is the seaweed 
growing on the rocks round the Channel Islands. 

2. attrib, a. Coutaining or impregnated with 
iodine, as zodine fluid, liniment, ointment, water. 
b. Of iodine, as todine Injection, vapour ; esp. in 
names of compounds, as zodine monochloride, 1C1; 
todine trichloride, \Cl,; iodine pentoxide (iodic 
anhydride), 1,0,. ¢. Caused by the action of 
iodine, as zodine fever, potsoning. 

1836 J. M. Guiry Mageuate’s Formul. 114 The iodine 
ointment applied to the nodes relieved the pain. 1860 
N. Syd. Soc. Vear-th, for 1859. 317 Vhe child .. died two 
hours afterwards, from peritonitis and iodine-poisoning. 
1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem, (ed. 12) 1, 200 [ydriodic acid 
gas..is composed .. of equal volumes of iodine vapour and 
hydrogen. /éfd. 202 lodine monochloride is a reddish- 
brown oily liquid. 1898 P. Manxsox 7ref. Dis. viii. 1€7 
Indolent bubonic [plague] swellings should be treated with 
iodine liniment. — 

Ifence Iodine v. trans. (Photogr.), to iodize. 

1843 Mech. Mag. XXXVIII. 520 ‘To iodine the plate, 
remove the lid and plate of glass, and place it, face down- 
wards, on the ledge for that purpose, on the top of the hox. 

Todism (ai-dédiz’m.. “ath. [f. lop-+-1su.] A 
morbid state induced by excessive or long-continued 
incdicinal use of iodine (or its compounds). 

1832 R. Curistison Treat, /'oisons iv. ‘ed. 2) 175 This 
affection, which in conformity with the name he[Dr. Jalin] 
has given it, nay be termed Iodism (Iodkrankheit), he con- 
trasis with mercurialism, 1861 BumstEap Ven. Dis. (1879) 
£16 Iodide of potassium in large doses sometimes gives rise 
toa combination of symptoms known under the name of 
‘jodism’, and consisting of a sensation of oppression in the 
head, fiznittus aurtum, neuralgia, spasmodic action of the 
muscles [etc.]. 1876 Hartey Mat, Med. (ed. 6) 77. 

Todite (ai-ddait). [f. lon-1nE + -iTE.] 

1. Chem. A salt of (hypothctical) iodous acid. 
So hypo-iodite, a salt of hypo-iodous acid (see 
Iupets>. 

1842 E. Turner's Elem. Chem. xiii, (ed. 7) 303: Mitscher- 
lich infers the crystals to be iodite of soda. 1865-72 Watts 
Dict. Chem. U1. 297 Hypo-iodite of potassium. 

2. Ain, =lopyRirTeE, 

1854 Dana fin. 95 lodyrite. Iodic Silver. Iodite. 1865- 
gz Watts Dict. Chem. U1. 310 Jodite, lodopyrite, lodtc 
Silver. Native iodide of silver, 

Todize (aiddaiz), v. [f. Ion- + -12E.] ¢rans. 
To treat or impregnate with iodine or an iodide. 
(Chiefly in Potogr. and Med.) Usually in ffi. a. 
I-odized. Ilencc also I-odizing v/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1841 Atheneum 17 July 541/1 The paper so. .prepared thc 
author (W. H. F. Talbot] calls sodtzed paper, because it has 
a uniform pale yellow coating of iodide of silver. 1842 Grove 
Corr. Phys. Forces 56 A thin film of iodide of silver is thus 
formed on the surface of the metal, and when these iodized 
plates are exposed in the camera, a chemical alteration takes 
place. 1854 J. ScorrEeRN in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 90 A silver 
plate, which had..been iodized. /é7d. 91 The iodizing pro- 
cess. 1860 NV. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. for 1859. 167 A case of in- 
veterate and hereditary scrofula cured by the sole use of 
iodized hread. ¢ 1865 J. Wvipe in Circ. Sc, 1. 145/2 The 
iodising of the collodion is a question on which almost every 
operator differs. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., /[odized] serum, a 
dark brown liquid obtained hy keeping iodine in contact 
with the amniotic fluid of the cow .. is used as a reagent in 
microscopy. ; ; 

Lodizer (2i-édaiza1). [f. prec. +-ER .] One who 
or that which iodizes; an iodizing agent. 

1859 Athenzum 16 July 91 Negative Collodion with usual 
odizer. 1879 Cassell’s Techn, Educ. I11.1 Certain salts 
called iodisers, such as the iodides of potassium, cadmium, 
or ammonium. 1883 Hardwick's Photogr. Chem. (ed. Tay- 
lor) 170 A rapid elimination of Iodine takes place on adding 
the iodizer. A, 

Iodo- (aiddo), used as combining form of mod.L. 
zodum IopINE (chiefly before a consonant) : 

a. to form names of iodine compounds and sub- 
stitution products resulting from the action of iodine 
on other bodies specified, e.g. iodo-benzene, 
C,H,],, formed from benzene by substitution of one 
or more iodine for hydrogen atoms ; iodo-bru-cine, 
CogHogN,0,-1,, the iodide of brucine, C,,H2,N,0,. 
So iodobenzic (acid), todoctnchonine, iodocodeine, 
todomecone, todomeconine, iodomorphine, iodonico- 
tine, todoquinine, todosalycilic adj., iodostrychnine, 
etc. Also Iodo-ace‘tic a.; see loD-; iodoca‘rbon 
faste, a medical preparation containing iodoform, 
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carbon, and glycerin; iodo-chloride, + -chlo‘ru- 
ret, a compound oi iodine and chlorine in union 
with some base; iodo-e‘thane, -e'thyl, etc. : see 
lop-; iodogly’cerin, a medical solution of iodine 
and potassium iodide in glycerin; iodohydra-r- 
gyrate, a combination of mercuric iodide with the 
iodide of an electro-positive metal, e.g. potassizent 
todohydrargyrate, 2; Hgl,-KI) + 3H,O; iodo-hy’- 
aric=HypRIoDIC; iodo-i‘odide, a combination 
of iodine with its own iodide of some base, as 
ammonium todo-todide, also called todide of tod- 
ammonium (NH.I).1; iodome'rcurate, a com- 
pound of mercuric iodide with a more basic iodide; 
iodome'thane, iodome‘thyl, methyl iodide; io- 
dophenol, a class of bodies, liquid and solid, 
obtained by treating phenol with iodine and iodic 
acid; iodosu'lphate, a salt of iodost]phnric acid ; 
iodosu‘lphide, a compound of iodine and sulphur 
with a base, as iodostlphide of antimony, SbSI; 
iodosulphu'ric acid, H,SO,I, ; todosulphiwric an- 
hydride, SO.1,; iodota unin, a soltition of iodine 
in tannic acid; iodote-rebene, a liquid formed by 
the action of iodine on spirit of turpentine. 

b. also in other derivatives: as Iodogno‘sis, 
Dorvault’s term for a knowledge of the properties of 
iodine. Iodome'tric a., pertaining to quantitative 
analysis by means of a standard solution of iodine. 
Iodometry, the volumetric analysis of iodine by 
means of a graduated solution of sodium arsenite. 
Iodo'phthisis (/a/i.), wasting of flesh or of some 
organ, caused by exccssive usc of iodine. TIodo- 
plu'mbism, a pathological term for the conjoined 
symptoms of iodism and plumbism or lead-colic. 
Iodothe rapy, the treatment of discase by iodine 
and its compounds. 

3873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed, 11) 760 *lodobenzenes are 

likewise crystalline solids. 1880 Athengum: 27 Nov. 713/1 
Aluminic *iodoethylate (CyH;O)3I3Al2. 1899 J. CaGNey 
Ir, Jaksch’s Clin. Diagnosis vi. (ed. 4) 201 The various 
micro-organisms above alluded lo stain brown or brownish 
yellow in solution of iodine and iodide of potassium or of 
ammonium *iodo-iodide. 1873 Watts Fozwnes’ Chem. (ed. 
11) 568 *Iodomethane is insoluble in water, 1888 ReEMsEN 
Org. Chem, 42 A mono-halogen derivative of a hydrocarbon, 
as, for example, iodo-methane, CHsI. 1871 Roscoe Edem, 
Chem. 412 By the action of potash on *todophenol. 1873 
Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 795 Iodophenols are pro- 
duced by the action of pedine<Aloride on phenol. 1881 
Nature XXIII. 245 The amido.acids obtained from. .*iodo- 
propionic acid by the action of ammonia. 1882 Athenzum 
11 Nov. 632/1 By heating salicylic acid and iodine in al- 
coholic solution, lwo *iodosalicylic acids were formed. 1865 
1bid. No. 1959. 656/2 The *iodo-strychnine of Pelletier. 

Iodobromite (2i:ddo,bré"-mait). A/iz. [f. lopo- 
+ BROM(IDE + -ITE: cf. Ger. jodobromit (Jahrb. 
Min. 1878. 619).] A mineral, the chloro-bromo- 
iodide of silver, found in sulphur-yellow or greenish 
octahedral crystals. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1896 in CuesterR Dict. Names Min. 

Lodoform (3i,6«'dofgim, ai-ddofpim), sb. [f. lopo- 
+ Form(xt): cf. chloroform.) A compound of 
iodine (=tri-iodomethane, or methenyl tri-iodide, 
CHI,), analogous to chloroform, obtained in light 
yellow scaly crystals, having an odour of saffron 
and a sweet taste; used medicinally, and as an 
antiseptic, esp. in surgical dressings. 

1838 I. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 315 lodoform .. was 
first observed by Sernllas in 1be year 1822. 1867 V. Syd. 
Soc. Bien. Retrosp. for 1865-6. 378 Dr. Eastlake advocates 
iodoform as a topical application. 1895 Hest. Gaz. 13 
Dec. 8/1 Ladies had frequently complained of late of the 
loo perceptible odour of iodoform in the theatres and con- 
cerl-rooms {at Halle) which duelling students in a convale- 
scent state were accustomed 1o grace wilh their presence. 

attrib, 1878 Braithwaite's Med. Retrosp. LAXVII. 254 
lodoform pills have acted like a charm, 1885 /éra. XC, 
371, I painted the surface of the inflamed skin with the 


iodoform-collodion. 1897 W. ANDERSON Surg. Treat, Lupus 
7 The wound may..be dressed with iodoform powder. 


Hence Io'doform, Iodofo'rmize wds. ¢razts., to 
trcat or impregnate with iodoform. Iodofo'rmism, 
‘poisoning by the medical use of iodoform’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1887). 

Iodol (eidédgl). Chem. [f. Iop-+-o1.] A 
brown inodorous powder, the tetra-iodide of pyrrol 
(C,1,NH), used as an antiseptic dressing instead 
of iodoform. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

I-odous, 2. [f. lop-+-ous: ef. F. odeszx.] 

1. Chem, Applied to compounds containing iodine 
in greater proportion to oxygen than those called 
todic ; e.g. a hypothetical éodows acid, H1O). 

Compounds with a still grealer proportion of iodine are 
termed Ayfo-todous, as a supposed Aypo-todous acid, H1O 
(Watts Dict. Chem. 1882, 111. 297). 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 1. 225 Iodous Acid. 1882 
Watts Dict. Chem. VIII. 1095 lodine trioxide or Iodous 
Oxide, 120s, is formed, together with the pentoxide, which 
is the ultimate producl, by the action of ozone on iodine, 

2. Having the quality of, or resembling, iodine. 

Todurated: see JopuRETTED. 

tI-odure. Chem. Obs. [a. F. codure.] =next. 


1826 {see lope 2]. 
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+ Ioduret (aiditiret), Chen. Obs. [f. Iop- 
+ -URET; in F. sodure. Cf. CHLORURET.] An 
carlier synonym of IopInE. 

1816 Accum Chem, Tests (1818) 287 loduret of starch. 
1822 Imison Sc. & Art II. 67 Iodine... unites with all the 
melals, forming with them iodurets. 1826 Henry Elem, 
Chem. 11. 264 Tbe colour of this ioduret, or iodide of starch, 
is reddish, if the starch be in excess; a beautiful blue, when 
the two bodies are in due proportion. 1853 R. Hunt A/an. 
Photog”. 137 Yo decompose tbe film of ioduret of silver. 

+Ioduretted (eip'ditreted), ppl. a. Chem. 
Ots. Also -ated. [f. prec. +-ED!: cf. F. zoduré, 
f. codure.| Combined or impregnated with iodine. 

1832 R. Curistison 7rcat. Poisons (ed. 2) 173 The iodn- 
retted solution of hydriodate of polass. 1836 J. M, Gutty 
Magendie’s Formul, 107 note, A drop of the solution of the 
hydriodate of potass weighs more than a grain, or even two 
grains if the hydriodate be ioduretted. 1847-9 Topp Cyc/. 
Anat. IV. 119/31 This fopacity] is rendered more obvious .. 
by ioduretied solutions, 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., lodurated .. 
loduretted. 


Todyrite (ai dirait). An. [f lop-1nk, after 
argyrite; substituted by Dana for the carlier namc 
JopiTE.] Native iodide of silver, a sectile mineral, 
usually of a yellow colour, occurring in Mexico, 
Chili, ete. 

1854 Dana Alin. (ed. 4) 95. 1892 Jéid. 160 Lodyrite is 
homomorphous with greenockite. 

I-offred, ME. pa. pple. of OFFER z. 

Togelour, obs. form of JUGGLER. 

Ioissh, Toit, obs. forms of Juice, Jor. 

Iolite (ai-lait). Af. Also yolite, iolithe. 
[=Ger. éolith (Werner, 1808), f. Gr. tov violet + 
AiBos stone: see -LITE.] A silicate of aluminium, 
iron, and magnesium, occurring in short ortho- 
thombic crystals, or granular; of various shades 
of blue or violet-blue, and commonly showing 
different colours in different directions; very sub- 
ject to alteration by exposure, giving rise to many 
varieties. Also called CORDIERITE or DICHROITE. 

{1758 Sir J. Hitt (¢27¢/e) An Accounl of a Sione {elc.].. 
with the History of the Iolithos, or Violet Stone, of the 
Germans.] 1810 Nicholson's Frnd, XXVIL. 235 The de- 
nomination of yolite (violet-stone). 18az R. Jameson Afan. 
AMfin. 193 Prismato-RKhomboidal Quartz, or Iolite. 1832 
Brewster Optics xxx. 249 M. Cordier observed the same 
change of colour in a mineral called éodite, 10 which Hatiy 
gave the name of dichroite. 1868 Dana .i/in. (ed. 5) § 287 
Tolite.. Lustre vitreous. Pleochroic, being often deep blue 
along the vertical axis, and brownish yellow or yellowish 
gray perpendicular to it. 

Ion (aign). Zéectr. [a. Gr. idv, neut. pr. pple. 
of iévas to go.]_ Name given by Faraday to either 
of the elements which pass to the ‘poles’ or elec- 
trodes in electrolysis : the general term including 
Axion and Cation. 

1834 Faravay Res. Electr. (1839) § 665, 1 propose to dis- 
linguish such bodies by calling those anions which go to 
tbe anode of the decomposing body ; and those passing lo 
the cathode, cations; and when I have occasion to speak 
of these together, I shall call them ions. 1870 R. M. Fer- 
cuson Eéctr. 161 The constituents into which the electrolyte 
is decomposed are called foxs. 


elon, suffix, repr. F. -407, L. -do, -tdnem, a suffix 
forming sbs. of condition or action, rarely formed 
from adjs. or sbs., as commiinion-em sharing in 
common, fortidn-em share, rebel/iin-em rebellion, 
talion-em retaliation; sometimes from the verb- 
stem, as al/uvidn-ent alluvion, condiczdn-em terms 
of agreement, (¢g76nz-em a chosen body of soldiers, 
oblivion-em forgetfulness, of772202-et opinion ; but 
chiefly from the ppl. or supine stem in /-, S-, x-, 
where it was a permanent possibility, and, from 
most verbs, in actual use, e.g. damindtidnu-em con- 
demning, complétidn-em fulfilling, smonzlion-em 
warning, mzsztion-em fortification, 20¢%0n-em a 
taking note, so/i#tzén-em looseniug, actior-em act- 
ing, mavtsién-em staying, abode, mz%ssidn-em send- 
ing, co(2)zexton-em close union. Examples of all 
these classes occur in English, through Er. or from 
L. directly, or formed analogically in Eng. itself, 
e.g. usion, portion, religion, oblivion, but chiefly 
those in -/ior (-stom, -xt02), as damnation, com- 
pletion, munition, notion, pollution, action, session, 
connexion; the form in -ATION (q. v.) is by far the 
most frequent, and has become a living formative. 

Ionian (ai,dunian), a. and sd. [f. L. loni-us, 
a. Gr. "Iwvios+-an. Cf. mod.F. zomien.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the district Ionia 
or to the Jonians (see B.) ; Tonic. 

Tonian Sea, \he pari of the Mediterranean between Greece 
and Southern Italy; /onian Islands, the seven Greck 
islands which lie on 1be eastern coast of this sea. 

1594 R. Asuuty tr. Ze Roy's Interch. Var. Things 61a, 
Thales .. was Ihe author of the Ionian sect. 1624 Wotton 
Archit. in Relig. (1651) 231 ‘The Capitall dressed on each 
side .. in a spirall wreathing, which they call the Ionian 
Voluta. 1632 Litucow 77av. u. 66, I left the lurmoyling 
dangers of the intricated Iles, of the Ionean and Adriaticall 
seas. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 20 If Ovid in that 
straight Ionian Deep Was lost so hard, much more are 


we on Seas of larger Bounds. 1835 TuiRtwAtt Greece 
I. 87 Xuthus .. through his sons, lon and Achzeus .. was 


considered as the forefather of the Achzan and the Ionian © 
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tribes. 1838 /did, 11. 139 Less intimately connected with 
the Ionian schools, 1839 Penay Cycl. XIII. 14 Jonian 
Islands is the name given to the seven islands of Corfu, 
Cephalonia, Zante, Santa Maura, Ithaca, Paxo, and Cerigo, 
which are scattered along the coast of Epirus and of the 
Peloponnesus. 1 U. P. Magazine ¥eb. 68/1 Some 
hundreds of hardy Ionian oarsmen from Phocee. 

2. Mus. [ontan mode. a. One of the modes in 
ancient Greek music, characterized as soft and 
effeminate. b. The last of the ‘authentic’ eccle- 
siastical modes, having C for its ‘final’, and G for 
its ‘dominant’, and thus corresponding to the 
modern major diatonic scale. 

1844 Beck & Feton tr. Alunk’s Metres 289 The Greeks 
had seven principal modes, the Dorian, Aeolian..and Ionian. 
Ibid. 290 The Ionian .. Plato rejects as effeminate. 1867 
Macrarren Harmony ii. 35 At last, under the name of the 
Ionian mode, our modern scale of C. 1893 H. E. Woot- 
pRIDGE in Chappell's O. E. Pop. Mus. 1. p.xi, Popular Scale 
of C. Called in ibe 161b cenlury the 131h or Ionian Mode. 

B. sé. A member of that great division of the 
Hellenic race, which occupied Attica and the 
northern coast of the Peloponnesus, and established 
colonies in Sicily, Italy, Gaul, on the shores and 
islands of the Euxine, and especially in Asia Minor, 
where a large district was named from them Jonia. 
b. An Ionian Islander. 

1563 SHute Archit. Civ b, Ionica .. was devised by the 
Ionians and set in the temple of Diana. 1807 Rosinson 
Archzol. Grxca V. xxi. 521 The Ionians delighted in wanton 
dances and songs more than the rest of the Greeks .. and 
wanlon geslures were proverbially termed Ionic motions. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 13 Miletus seems to have fallen 
to the share of the Athenian Ionians.. Another party of 
Ionians under Androclus took possession of Ephesus. 1898 
J. McCarty Story Gladstone xvii. 192 The Tonians had 
one uncompromising grievance. ; 

Tonic (aijgnik), 2.1 and sb, [ad. L. lontc-us, 
a. Gr, Iwvinds: cf. F. zontgue (16th c.).] 

A. adj, 1. Of or pertaining to Ionia or the 
Ionians: =IoNIAN a. 1. Jovsic dialect, the most 
important of the three main branches of ancient 
Greek, of which also the Attic was a development. 
fonic School or Sect of philosophy, that founded by 
Thales of Miletus in Asiatic Ionia. 

1602 Carew Eng. Tongue in Camden Rem. (1614) 43 Will 
you haue Plaloes veine? reade Sir Thomas Smith, the 

onicke? Sir Thomas Moore. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614)94 He saw the Cadmean lellers engraven in a Temple 
at Tbebes, much like the Ionike letters, 166z STILLINGFL. 
Orig. Sacr. 1. ii. § 4 The difference of the former Philoso- 
phers of the Ionick sect, after the time of Thales, as to the 
material principle of the world. 1702 Ir. Le Clerc’s Prim. 
Fathers 8 The Ionick Sect ended in Archelaus, Master of 
Socrates, 1731 Brackwatt Sacr. Class. 11.1. ii. 56 Frequent 
in the Ionic and poetical dialect. 1821 Byron Sardaz. 1. ii. 
38, I know each glance of those Ionic eyes. a1829 J. Younc 
Lect. Intell. Philos. x\. (1835) 399 The system of tbe original 
Ionic school. 

2. Arch. Name of one of the three orders of Gre- 
cian architecture (Doric, Ionic, Corinthian), charac- 
terized by the two lateral volutes of the capital. 

{1563 Snute Archit, Eivb, Tuscana, Dorica, Ionica, 
Corinthia, and Composita, increase their heightes by 
Diameters.] 1585 T. Wasnincton Ir. NMicholay’s Voy. 1. 
ili. 33 Two high pillers Ionique without heads. 1614 SELDEN 
Titles Hon. Ded. Aija, Architecture of olde Temples..was 
either Dorique, Jonique, or Corinthian. 1705 Exsros in 
Hearne Collect. 30 Nov. (O. H.S.) I. 107 Capitals of y® 
Ionick size. 1841 W. Spatpine ftaly § [t. Isd. 1. 302 A 
large lIriangular space, approached by an Ionic vestibule, 
and enclosed by a Doric colonnade. 

3. Afus. (See LoNIAN a. 2a.) ? Obs. 

1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal, Oct. 27 The 
Lydian and Ionique harmony. 1674 Prayrorp Skid Jus. 
1. 61 The Ionick Mood was for more light and effeminate 
Musick. 1807 Rosinson Archzvol. Greca V. xxiii. 534 There 
were four principal vouot or modes; the Phrygian, the Lydian, 
the Doric, and the Ionic.. The Phrygian mode was religious 
«lhe Ionic, gay and cheerful. ~§ 

4. Gr. and Lat. Pros, Name of a foot consisting 
of two long syllables followed by two short (‘ionic 
a majore’), or two short followed by two long 
(‘ionic a minore’); pertaining to or consisting of 
such feet: see B. 3. /onze metre, a metre consist- 
ing of Ionic feet. 

B. sé. +1. =Jonran 5b.; a member of the 


Tonic School of philosophy. Oés. 

1594 R. Asutey ir. Ze Roy's Interch. Var. Things 61a, 
The Philosophers. .diuided themselues into Iwo sects, hone 
being called Ionicques, thother Italiques. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 93 These letters .. being by the Ioniks 
principally learned. 

2. The Ionic dialect of ancient Greek. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 1. i. § 3. 

3. Gr. and Lat. Pros. An Tonic foot or verse; 
Tonic metre: see A. 4. 

1656 Buounr Glossogr., Jonick .. a certain foot in a verse 
consisting of two long syllables and two short. 1885 R. C. 
Jess Edipus Tyrannus p. \xxxi, When the ionic --vv.. 
is interchanged with the dichoree -v—v. 

Tonic, 2.2 Prysics. [f. lon +-1¢.] Of or per- 
taining to ions. 

1890 Nature g Oct. 576 In accordance with the laws of 
ionic migrations enunciated by Sir F. Bramwell .. the ions 
collecied at ibe tray..fell to pieces, 1898 Sir W. Crookes 
Addr. Brit. Assoc. 22 It becomes more and more clear that 
cathode rays consist of electrified atoms or ions in rapid 
progressive motion.. Dr. Larmor’s theory. .likewise involves 
tbe idea of an ionic substratum of matter, 
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+Ionical, z. Ods. [f. as Ionic a1 + -at.] 
= Ionic a! 2, 

1624 Wotton Archit, in Relig. (1651) 234 In an.. lonicall 
._ Porch or Cloister. : 

Ionicism (aijp'nisiz’m). [f. L. /énzc-us Tonic 
+ -1sM.] Jonic character, or an Ionic charactcr- 
istic; the use of, or an idiom of, the lonic dialect. 

1827 1, Tavior Transm. Anc. ks. (1859) 273 He. -resiores 
the ionicisms only when he has the authors of MSS. for so 
doing. 1892 Anowledge (N. Y.) 27 Aug., The fraginents of 
his poems quoted by ancient writers are full of Tonicisins. 

Tonicize (aipnisviz), v. [f. as prec. + -1Zk.] 
a. intr. To use the Ionic dialect. b. ¢vazs. To 
render lonic (in style or dialect,. Ilence Io ni- 
ciza tion. 

1842 De Quixcey Philos. Herodotus Wks. 1862 VIII. 180 
Herodotus, even whilst Ionicizing .. had yet spelt a parti- 
cular naine with the adpAa and not with the efa. 18., Nez 
Princeton Rev. V. 412 (Cent.) A primilive Aecolic core, 
afterwards Ionicized. 1892 Acnes M. Crerke am Stud. 
Homeri.10 Fick's remarkable demonstration that the Iliad 
and the Odyssey underwent an early process of lonicisation. 

Ionism (aidniz’m). [f. lonize v1: see -1sM.) 
= JONICISM. 

1795 Brit. Crit. Feb. 133 We lament that in any of the 
versions [of Gray's éegy) a preference should have been 
shown to Ionisms. 1847 Grote Greece u. xiii. LIL. 231 note, 
‘The test of Ionism, according to the statement of Ilerodotus, 
is, that a city should derive its origin from Athens, and that 
il should celebrate the soiemnity of the Apaturia. 

So I‘onist, one who uses Jonisms. 

1885 F. G. AtLinson in Amer. Frat. Philol. July 209 The 
Tonists of the second century A.p. 

Tonite (aidnait). JZ. [f. place-name /ova + 
-1TE.] A brownish-yellow mineral resin found in 
the Iona valley, California. 

1878 S. Purneee in Amer Frat, Sc. & Art Ser. im. 
XVI. 153. : - 

Ionize (2idnaiz), v1 [ad. Gr. iwvit-ev to use 
the Ionic specch or fashions.}] - Ionicize. 

1816 G. S. Fasre Orig. Pagan Idol. 111. 506 The wrathful 
exconununication of the Ionizing Brahmans. 1886 H. W. 
SmytH in Amer. Yrul. Philol. July 234 After such older 
portions as the Myus had been Ionized. 

Tlence Ioniza‘tion. 

1899 B. L. Gut-pers.eeve in dimer. Frut, Philol. XX. 91 
Fick's theory of the Ionization of Acolic songs. 

Tonize, v2 /Aysics. [f. Ion + -12k.] 
To eonvert into an ion or ions. 

1898 Sir W. Crookes Addr. Brit, Assoc. 24 The thorium 
rays affect photographic plates through screens of paper or 
aluminium ... ‘Vhey ionise the air, making it an electrical 
conductor. x 

I-opened, -oponed, MIE. pa. pple. of Oren v. 

TIopterous (aip"ptéras), a2. Lxtom. [f. mod.L. 
topter-us £. Gr. tov violct + mrépov wing) + -ous.] 
Having violet-coloured wings. 

1855 in MavNe Expos. Lex. . 

-ior, s¢fix', later spelling of -10UR, in which 7 
represents an earlier z, é?, ¢, as warrzor, formerly 
warrtour, MIX, werriour, -eour, -eyour, -atour, 
ONF. werretor, -ur, OF. guerroyeur, guerricur. 

-lor, s«fix2, repr. L. -zor of comparatives, as 
inferior, superior, ulterior, junior, senior; for- 
merly written -zour =F, -zeur. 

I-ordeined, -ordeyned, ME. pa. pple. of Or- 
DAIN v, I-ordred, of OrneR v. IT-orne, var. 
of z-runne, ME. pa. pple. of Run v. 

Tot, obs. spelling of Jor. 

Tota (ai;"'ta). Also 7 jota. [a. Gr. ia7a.] 

1. The name of the Greek letter I, «, correspond- 
ing to the Roman I, i; the smallest letter of the 
Greek alphabet. 

Jota subscript (L, tota subscriptum), a small iota written 
beneath a long vowel, forming the second element of a 
diphthong, as in a, 7, w. 

1607 TorseLt Four-f, Beasts 290 The Nisan horses 
(writien with /o/a (1658 Jota] and simple Sigma, as Euslathius 
wrileth) are the most excellent. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 
Us. ii, (1692) 65 All this Stir had been made about an /ofa: 
For tbe whole Question was, Whether Aomonsta or honor- 
zsta should be received for Failh. 1893 E. M. Toompson 
Grk. & Lat. Palzogr, xii. 175 The frequent dotting of the 
gota in this MS. is peculiar. 

2. fig. (after Matt. v. 18; see Jor): Tlie least, 
or a very small, particle or quantity; an atom. 
(Mostly with negative expressed or implied.) 

1636 Featiy Clavis Alyst. iv. 42 Shall we lose, or sleigbtly 
pass by, any sofa or tittle of the Booke of God? 1643 A. 
Burces Serm, bef. Ho. Conn. 27 Sept. 19 You are ac- 
comptable to God for jotaes and tittles. 1696 BrookHouse 
Temple Open. 28 This has been done in England to an Jota. 
1771 Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 251 Not an iota should be yielded 
of the principle of the bill. 1786 J. Apams Ti“&s. (1854) IX. 
549, 1 would .. demand, in a tone that could not be resisted, 
the punctual fulfilment of every iota of the treaty on the 
part of Britain. 1863 Wuyte Mevvitte Gladiators 111. 124 
We will not part with one iota of our privileges. 

Totacism (eij@tasiz’m). [ad. L. zotacismus, 
a. Gr. iwraxvopds a laying too much stress upon 
the ¢, repetition of «, f. @7a Iora.] Excessive use 
or repetition of the letter zofa or 1; sfec. the pro- 
nunciation of other Greek vowels like zofa (i.e. as 
Latin z or mod.Eng. ee), as in modern Greek: see 
Iracism, and cf, ETAcISM. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Jofacisin .. is wben the letter (1 


trans. 
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or /ota) sounds much; as if we say, Juno Jou trascrtur. 
It is also sometimes taken for an error in pronouncing the 
letter I. 1834 /raser's Mag. 1X. 502 The letter I is a great 
letter. There was a prejudice against it among the Latins, 
and the Greeks were accused of Iotacism. a 1843 SoutTHEY 
Comm. pl. Bk. \V. 428 In the pronunciation of modem 
Greek Alfieri says the most melodious language in the 
world becomes a continual iotacism, like the neighing of 
a horse. ) . 

So Iotacist, one who practises iotacism in the 
pronunciation of Greek ; =I1Tracist. 

Total (ai,dut4l), a. nonce-wd. [f. lor-a + -at.] 
Existing with respect to every iota; absolute in 
every detail. 

1810 QO. Rev, II. 189 Mr. Smith's flaming profession as 
to the total accuracy of his creed. 

Tote, obs. form of Jor. 

Totize (aivtaiz,, v. rare. [ad. Gr. lwrigeay to 
write with an iota: see -1ZE.] (See quot.) 

1880 Geant Waite Every-Day Feng. 33 The introduction 
of it [the ¢ sound) before anolber letter 1s called the iotizing 
of that letter. - 

IOV (siduya). [=] owe you’.] A docu- 
ment bearing these thiee lctters followed by a 
specified sum, and signed, constituting a formal 
acknowledgement of a debt. 

(1618 Breron Const. & Countryman °C, Ice teacheth od 
fellowes play tricks with their Creditors, who in stead of pay- 
menis, write / O V, and so scotfe many an honest man out 
of his goods.) 1795 I-svinasse Acp. I. 426 marg. note, 
An 1.0. U. is adnussible evidence of adebit without a stamp, 
1808 Campsece A’ep. 1. 499 11 had been held by Eyre C. J. 
that un 1.O0.U. was good without a stamp. 1817 Mar. 
Evceworiu Jlarringtin xvi. 442 The fellow understands 
nothing, in short, but his 1OUs, 1833 Cnitty &7//s (A 
Exch. 558. 1836 Jas. Guaxt Gt. Metrop. 1. iv. vy, I shall 
be able to pay it you in a couple of inonths’, said his Lord- 
ship, handing the ex-fishmonyer his 1O U. 1840 Makrxyat 
Olla Lodr. (Ruldz.) 320 Of course with / O U's upon his .. 
domains. a 1845 Iloop Saifing a Birthday vii, I'm free lo 
ee my 10 U, Sign, draw, accept, as majors do. 1893 

STUELL Counting-//o, Dict., / O U,a recognized conirac- 
lion of the sentence, ‘I owe you.’ It is a simple acknow- 
ledgment of indelicdness to some particular person. As it 
is neither a promissory note nor a receipt, 1 requires no 
stamp. It ts not a negotiable instrument, bul as it is an 
acknowledgment of a debt, that debt can be sued for at any 
time, and 1s so far equal to a promissory note payable on 
deniand. 

-10ur, 2 compound suffix, viz. -oun (OF. -«r, 
-or, F. -eur), preeeded by an 7 representing 2, ez, 
é, of another clement; as in saviour, ME. and AF. 
sauveour, Ol. sauve-ur, -e-or, carly OF. salvedur 
:—L. salvatorem ; later F. sauveur; in some cases 
a corruption of a different snfix, as in haviour, 
behaviour: see -oun. Through the general later 
change of -our to -or, and the confusion of this 
with -e7, several words formerly in -Zour are now 
written -zor (as warrior), -ter as currier, soldier). 
-10us, a compound suffix, consisting of the suffix 
-ous, added to an z which is part of another suffix, 
repr. L. -zoses, F. -¢ea.x, with sense ‘ characterized 
by, full of’. Found in L. in adjs. formed from 
derivative sbs. in -ta, -z¢s, -¢us, -2um, as tnvidiosus 
invidious, Pernicédsus pernicious, é67706sus drunken, 
ebrious, oavésus odious; by false analogy in cé720- 
sus curious (from cra): see -ovs. Also in adjs. 
belonging to sbs. in -20, -20n-em, as amibit-i6s-us 
(from ambit-i6n-em) ambitious ; so caplidsus cap- 
tious, factzdsus factious, ob/zvosus oblivious, velz- 
gidsus scrupulous, religious, sedztzdsus seditious, 
suspicidsus suspicions, etc. By analogical exten- 
sion from these, there is a tendency in English to 
form an adj. in -zozs beside any sb. in -zo, esp. 
those in -fZ0r, -ctor, -sion, e.g. rebell-ton, -ious, 
caution, -ious, tnfection, -ious, contradictious, de- 
ceptions, aisputatious, dissentious (for -stous), ignt- 
tious. Adjs. in -Zous are aiso formed in Eng. by 
adding -ozs to the stem of L. adjs. in -z-zs, e.g. L. 
vari-us various; also in -z/zous from L, -éez-us, as 
adventitious: see -ITIOUS, and -ous. 

Iow, obs. f. Jaw, Jew. Iowell, obs. f. JEwet. 

I-paid, i-paied, ME. pa. pple. of Pay ». 
I-paised, of PEASEv.,to pacify. I-parceived, 
of PERCEIVE v. I-parroked, of Parrock v., to 
confine or shut in. I-passed, i-past, of Pass wv. 
I-payde, of Pay v. 

Ipecac, shortened form of IPECACUANHA. 

1788 M. Cutier in Life, Frals. & Corr. (1888) 1. 409 
Examined several vegelables, the Pawp4w, Ipecac, Red- 
bud, Spanish Oak, Honey-locust. 1855 O. W. Hotmes 
Poems 174 Ye healers of men, fora moment decline Your 
feats in the rhubarb and ipecac line. 1875 H. C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 433 Ipecac acts upon the digestive tract. 

Ipecacuanha (ipfkekiz,end). Forms: 7 
ipe-, hypepocoanha, hypopecovana, -couana, 
hypocochoana, 8 hypecacuana, ipecacuana, 
ipececuanha, ipecacoanha, 8- ipecacuanha; 
contracted ipecacuan, IpEcac. [a. Pg. ¢pecacueanha 
(¢pekakwa'n’a), ad. Tupi-Guarani 7fe-kaa-gucne. 
According to Cavalcanti, ciled by Skeat 7rans. Philol. 
Soc. 1885, 91, the meaning of re-kaa-guene is ‘low or 
creeping plant causing vomit’. The word is said to be a 
descriptive appellation applied to several medicinal plants, 
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the proper name of the CefAaclis, which produces the ipe- 
cacuanha of commerce, being foaya.] 

1. The rooi of Cephactts [pecacuanha, N.O. Cin- 
chonacex, a South American small shrubby plant, 
which possesses emetic, diaphoretie, and purgative 
properties ; also popularly applied to various forms 
in which the drug is employed. 

1682 J. Pecnry (¢itle) Some Observations made upon the 
Lrasitian Root, called Ipepocoanha. /ézd. 4 What wonder- 
ful Virtue I have found in the Kool called Hypepocoanha. 
1698 Frocer Voy. 114 As for the Hypopecovana it’s a 
small Root, that tn our Armies has suthciently discovered 
the Vertues of it against the Bloody-flux. 1698 M. Lister 
Journ. Paris (1699) 134 Tho’ he took .. Ilypocochoana 
five times, it had no effect upon him. 1712 1r. /'omet’s 
Hist Drugs 1. 24 The Ipecacuana..is a little Root; 
which the Dutch and Portuguese bring us from the coast 
of Brazil. 1717 tr. /rezser's Voy. 303 Oil of Copayoa, 
Hypecacuana. 1744 Derkriry Sirts § 84 The violent 
operation of ipecacuanha lies in its resin. 1747 Westey 
Trim, Physick (1762) 113 Pour a Dish of tea on twenty 
Grains of Ipececuanha 1764 Graincer Sugar Carte 11. 114 
note, Almost as useful in dysenteric complaints as ipeca- 
cuan. 1772 Huy in PArl. Trans, LXII1. 260 Five grains of 
ipecacoanha, 1822-34 Good's Study Bed. ved. 4° 1V. 130 
Two or tliree gratus of ipecacuan, 1829 Southey O. \eci~ 
man ¥, Words..which from me or yon Could nol be forced 
by ipecacuanha, Drop froin his oratoric lips like inanna, 

2. The plant Cephaclis [pecacuanha. 

1788 M. Curcer in Life, Frnts. & Corr. (1888) 1. 427 
Found vasi quantities of Ipecacuanha ona hill. 1870 /’ad/Z 
Mall G. 26 Aug. 4 In Calcutia some eaperiments lave been 
made in the cultivation of ipecacuanha. 1885 Lapy Brassey 
The Trades 175 \pecacuanha, covered with bright red and 
yellow flowers grew in profusion. 

3. Transferred to many other plants whose roots 
have emetic properties, c.g. 

American Ipecacuanha (Euphorbia Ipecacnanha, 
also Gillenta trifolrata ; Bastard 1. Asclepias curassa- 
vica); Indlan, Ceylon, Coromandel 1. (7 ylopkora 
asthmatia); Peruvtan, Striated, or Black L. (/’sycho- 
tria emetica 5 Wild LAs lefias curassatica, J riosteum 
ferfoliatum); White, Amylaceous, or Undulated I. 
(Ruhardsonia scabra), False 1, a lerm applied 1o nearly 
all these plants, but esp, to species of /ontdrusm. 

1760 J. Lez /ntrod. Rot. App. 316 Bastard Ipecacuana, 
Asclcpias. False Ipecacuana, 7riosteumt. 

4. fig. Something that produccs nausea. 

21763 SHENSTONE Zss. (1765) 191 The foppery of love- 
verses, when a person is ill and indisposed, ts perfect ipe- 
cacuanha. 1788 H. Watrote in Wapeliana, Anth. & 
Artists 11 An author, talking of his own works, or censuring 
those of others, ts to me a dose of ipecacuanha. 

5. altril., as (pecacuanha cuttings, lozenge, root; 
ipecacuanha wine, the filtered infusion of the 
root in wine, 

a8 Arsstronc Day 1,4 I've known a dame, sage «lse as 
a divine, For brandy whip off ipecacuan wine. 1789 W. 
Reucuan Dom. Sed, (1790) 707 Ipecacuuanha Wine. 1870 
Sik R. Cnristisos Fraud. in Life II. 211 The ipeca.uan 
cuttings for India. 

Ipecacuanhic ‘ip/ka:kia,enik),a. [f. prec. 
+-1c.] Of or pertaining to ipecacuanha ; contain- 
ing ipecacuanha in chemical combination, as zfeca- 
cuanhic acid, Cy¥1,,0;, a peculiar form of tannic 
acid found in ipecacuanha root. 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. M11. 314 IpefcaJcuanic acid. . 
is a reddisb-brown, very bitter, amurphous mass, soluble in 
alcohol and water. 1876 Haxrtry .lat, Sed. (ed. 6) 548. 

I-pe3t, ME. pa. pple. of Pirchyv. I-peint.ed, 
of PAINT v. 

+I-pelured, pf/. a. Obs. [f. 1-1+I. felure 
PELLURE, fur + -ED!.] Lined with pellure ; furred. 

¢1460 Lannfal 237 Har manteles wer of grene felwet,.. 
Ipelvred with grys and gro, | /éid. 417 Launfal yn purpure 
gan hym schrede Ipelvred with whyt ermyne. 

+I-pe:nd, v. Obs. rare. [f. 1- pref.) (here 
pseudo-archaic) + fexd, extended form of PEN v.; 
cf. next.] ¢raxs. “Yo pen or shut in. 

1600 Fairrax Tasso x. xl. 2 The earnest zeal .. From 
courage sprung, which seld we close ipend In swelling 
stomach without violent breach. 

I-pent, obs. pa. pple. of Pen 2. 

1600 FairFax asso xu. xx. 1 These drawing near the 
Wood, where close ipent Tbe wicked Spriles in sylvan Pin- 
folds were. 4 

I-perced, ME. pa. pple.of Prercez. I-perised, 
of PERISH v. I-pesed, of PEASE v., to appease. 
I-peynt, of Paint v. I-peyred, of Pair v., to 
impair. I-piched, i-picht, i-pight, 1-pi3t, of 
Pitcu v. I-piled, of Pitt v, to plunder. I-pilt, 
of Pert v. I-pined, of Pine v. I-plaied, of 
PLay v. I-plesed, of PLesse v. I-pleyned, 
of Prain v., to complain. I-plight, i-pli3t, 
i-pliht, i-pluht, of PLicut v. 

Ipocras, obs. form of Hippockas. 

Ipocrisie, -crite, obs. ff. HYPOCRISY, -CRITE. 

I-pointed, ME. pa. pple. of Point z. 

tIpo‘krephum, ME. corrupt f. apocryphum, 
sing. of APOCRYPHA. 

13.. Chtldh. Jesus in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. LXXIV. 
327 Here bigynny's the Romance of ibe childbode of J besu 
Criste bat clerkys callys Ipokrepbum. P 

{Ipomoea (2ipomz'4). Bot. Also ipomea, 
ipomea. [mod.L. (Linnzus’, f. Gr. im-, stem 
of t a worm+6poos like.] A genus of twin- 
ing or creeping plants, mostly tropical, N.O. 
Convolvulacer, with trumpet- or salver-shaped 
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corolla; many of the species possess medicinal 
properties, many are cultivated as flowering plants, 
and one, /. Satatas, furnishes the sweet potato. 

1794 Martyn Kousseax’s Bot, xvi. 185 Ipomoea has rather 
a funnel-shaped than a campanulate corolla. 1867 Laoy 
Hersert Crad/e L. i 5 lpomezas of every shade..climbing 
over the ruined wall. 1877 Brackmore Erema xiv. (1880) 
82 Against the golden leaves of maple. .a special wreath of 
blue shone like a climbing ipomm@a, 1878 H, M. Stantey 
Dark Cont, V1. xii. 351 The Ipoma:a’s purple buds gemmed 
with colour the tall stem of some sturdy tree. 

Hence Ipomee‘ic az., of Ipomcea, in 2fomaze acid, 


named from /pomaa Jalapa, jalap: see quot. 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11 314 /pomeic acid. 1868 
Jbid. 11877) V. 214 Ipomaic acid .. isomeric with sebacic 
acid, produced by the action of moderately strong nitric 
acid on convolvulic acid, convolvulinolic acid, jalapin, 
jalapic acid, or jalapinolic acid. 

+I-po'ne, v. Obs. [OE. gepunian, f. ze- \I-1) 
+ punian to beat.] trans. 1o pound. 

c1000 Sar. Leechd. 1. 216 zepuna..eall tosomne. ¢ 1400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 62 (Add, MS.) Ipone hem wel & make 
of hem smale ballys. 

I-porchaced, ME. pa. pple. of PURCHASE v. 

Ipostacis, obs. form of HyPostAasis. 

Ipotame, ipotayne, obs. var, HirropoTasivs, 

I-poysened, -oned, ME. pa. pple. of Poison a. 

Ippocras, obs. form of Il1pPocras. 

I-praied, i-prayed(e, ME. pa. pple. of Pray z. 
I-preched, of Preacuzv. I-preised, i-preysed, 
of PratseE v. I-preoved, i-preved, of PREVE 
v.,to prove. I-priked, of Prick v. I-prisoned, 
of Prison v. I-prived, i-pryved, of Prive v., 
to deprive. I-procured, of Procure v. I-prof: 
red, of Prorrer v. I-prophecied, of PRopHEsY 
v. I-proved, i-prowed, of Prove v. 

+Ipse, pron.and sb. [L. zpse he himself, very.] 

Jl. prom. Himself; truly himsclf; in his right 
mind, 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 106 Though Curio be olde 
huddle and twang, ¢fse, he. 1787 'G. Gampavo® Acad. 
Horsemen (1809) 28 note, Our author could not be, ipse, he, 
when he wrote this ! ; ‘ 

2. sb. A slang name for a kind of ale, quasi 
‘the very thing’. 

1719 D'Urrry Pills IV. 106 The strongest Wine.. Is 
nothing like t’ our English Ale, That Liquor of Life, call’d 
Ipse. 

+ I:psea*nd. Corruption of ‘ef per se, and’, an 
old way of naming the character & at the cnd of 
the alphabet; i.e. ‘& by itself = and’. Cf Am- 
PERSAND, 

1847 Mar. Encewortt Or/andino (1848) 86 As ugly as sin, 
and as crooked as an ipseand, as Sir Pertinax Macsycophant 
in the play says. 

li Ipse dixit (i:psi diksit). Pl. ipse dixits. 

L. zpse dixit, a translation of Gr. ards épa ‘he 

imself (the master) said it’, a phrase used by the 
Pythagoreans.] An unproved assertion resting on 
the bare authority of some speaker; a dogmatic 


statement ; a dictum. 

(1477 Paston Lett. \1\. 214 He wold yeffe you his labore, 
be so ye payd for his costes. Ipse dixit.} 1572 Wuitcirt 
Def. Aunsw, Admon. Tract vin. v. § 13 Here is neither 
scripture, doctor, story, council, or anything else, but se 
divit. 1601 A. C. Answ. Let. Pesuited Gent. 13 A bare 
/pse dixtt, and nothing else. 1672 Marvett Reh. Transp, 
1.57 His Dogmatical /pse Dexits may rather be a reason 
why we should not believe him. 1800 W. Taytor in 
Monthly Mag. X. 423 Criticism deals too much in ipse-dixits. 
1870 J. H. Newman Gram. Assent 1. viii. 255 To emanci- 
pate us from the capricious #fse dixrt of authority. 

attrib. 1802-12 BENTHAM Ration, Fudic, Evid. (1827) 1. 
125 note, On other occasions the ipse dixit principle. .was.. 
seated..on the same throne. 

+b. ¢ransf. Applied to the speaker. Oés. 

1641 Trarp /‘heol. Theol. 126 Christ is the only Rabbin, 
the irrefragable Doctor, the /pse dixit, all the words of 
whose mouth are right words. 

Hence Ipse-dixitism (ips?)di-ksitiz’m), dogmatic 
assertion. So Ipse-di'xitish a., Ipse-di‘xitist. 

1808 Coterwce in Sir H. Davy's Res, (1858) 103, 1.. 
myself think it shallow, flippant, and ipse dixitish, @ 1832 
Bentuam Deontology (1834) 1. xx. 321 Why the ipse-dixit 
root should not produce all the branches necessary to dis- 
course,—as ifpse-dixitists, and ipse-diritisom, 1885 J. Mar- 
tineau Types Eth. The. U1. 93 Bentham denounces all 
appeals to a moral faculty as sheer ‘ipse dixitism’. 1896 J. 
LB. Mavor New Suppl. Guide Choice Classical Bks. Pref. 11 
In contrast to this ‘pse-dixitisen, as Bentham would have 
called it. 

Ipseity (ipsz iti). [f. L. 7pse self + -1Ty.] Per- 
sonal identity and individuality ; selfhood. 

1659 H. More /mmort. Soul i. xvi. (1662) 213 The Soul 
of the World will be every man’s personal Ipseity as well as 
his. 1668 — Div. Dial. 1. xvii. 270 Those mysterious 
depths of Satan which the Theosophers so diligently dis- 
cover, such as are /fserty, Egoity, or Selfishness, 1827 
Cotrrioce 7adb/e-t. 8 July, In the Trinity there is, 1. 
Ipseity. 2. Alterity. 3. Community. 1845 F. BarHam Odd 
Medley 8 The designative preposition @f/..indicates the 
ipseity or objectivity of things. 

i EpEO facto (i:pso fakto), advb. phrase. [L.] 
By that very fact; by the fact itself. 

1548 Act 24 3 Edw. V/,c. 1 § 1 The same person.,shall 
therefore be deprived ipso facto of all his spiritnall pro- 
mocions. 1647 SANOERSON Sev. 11. 214 By taking Christen- 
dom upon us at our Baptism, we did 7fso facto renounce 
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the world. 1790 Sir P. Francis Let. Burke in B.'s Corr. 
(1844) III. 129 The best possible critic of the Iliad would 
be, «pso facto, and by virtue of that very character, incap- 
able of being the author of it. 1870 J. H. Newman Gram. 
Assent 1. x. 433 In rajecting their Divine King, they ‘Aso 
facto lost the living principle and tie of their nationality. 

Ipsographic ipsografk),@. [irreg. f. L. zpso- 
as stem of ‘Ase self + Gr. ypagix-és pertaining to 
writing.] Self-recording. 

1817. Blackw. Mag. 11. 222/1 This complex machine 
Professor Bertoncelli calls an Ipsographic scale. 

I-publesched, ME. pa. pple. of PuBLisu v. 
I-pudrid, of Powper v. I-pulled, of Putt v. 
I-pult, of Petr v. I-pund, of Pounp v., to 
poind. I-punished, i-punsched, of Punisu 
v., Puncu v. I-pursewed, of Pursvev. I-put, 
i-putte, of Purv. I-pyght, i-py3t, of Pircuz. 
I-pylled, of Pitpv. i-pynched, of Pincu z. 

I-quartred, i-quasched, ME. pa. pples. of 
Qraxrer, QUASH zs. 

+I-queme, @. Os. Also i-cweme. [OE. 
gecwame, zecwéme : seeI-1,and QuEMEa.] Tleas- 
ing, acceptable, agreeable. 

c950 Lindisf. Gosp. John viii. 29 Dade ze-cuoemo [Rushw. 
Ricwoeme] sint him, ic wyrco symble. c¢1000 Ags. Gos. 
Matt. xi. 26 Forbam hyt was swa zecweme hetoran pe. 
¢1175 Lamb. Hom. tog Ne bid naut his lare fremful ne 
icweme ban ileweden. a@122§ Ancr. R. 146 Hesteres bone 
.-was be kinge Assuer licwurde & icweme. 

+I-queme, 7. Obs. Also 2-3 icweme, 4 
yqueme. [OL. zecwaman, -cwéman: see J-1, and 
QuEME v.]) trans. To please, gratify. 

¢893 K. AELFreD Ovos. iu. vii. § 6 pet he..ne mehte bam 
folce mid zifan secweman. cr1o00co /ELFric //om. IL. 286 
Sume Zecwemdon englum.. burh cumlidnysse. ¢ 1175 
Lamb, fiom. 63 We hit ajen to 3eme and god solf ber mid 
iqueme. ¢1205 Lay. 13288 Ofte he hine bidohte .. hu he 
mihte mid lasinge iquemen pan kinge. a1300 K. //orn 
485 Horn me wel iquemep, God kni3t him bisemep. 1340 
Ayenb. 228 Non ne may y-queme god and to his yuo. 

+I-quethe, v. Ods. [OE. gecwedan = OS, 
giguethan, OUG. giguedan, Goth. gagipan: see 
1-1, Y-,and Queati v.] zntr. To say, speak; to 
arrangc, come to terms, agree. 

egootr. Bada's //ist. v. ii. (1890) 388 Se nxfre eniz word 
zecwedan meahte. artoo O. /. Chron. (laud MS.) an. 1094 
He & his broder .. gecwa:dan pat hi mid gride to gadere 
cuman sceoldan. ¢ 1205 Lay. 2267 He stod biforen Locrine 
.. & pas word him iqued {c 1275 seide]. a 1250 Owl + 
Night. 501 Ne miztu leng a word iquethe. ‘ 

I-que%en, I-queynt, I-quidded, I-quiked, 
I-quykned, I-quytt, ME. pa. pplcs. of QuEATH, 
QuENcH, QuiID, Quick, QUICKEN, Quit zés. 

Ir, obs. form of Ire. 

+Ir, obs. var. of #zr, HER, pers. and poss. pron. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) rorrg He wende to is moder to 
deliuery ir pere. /é/d. 11803 Po heo hadde al clene ir ioye 
al vorlore. Me flemde ir out of engelond. 

Ir-1, assimilated form in L. of the prefix In- 2 
before initial x, used in the same way in Eng., as 
in ¢r-radiale,ir-ruption. In these derivatives only 
one r is pronounced. 

Ir- 2, assimilated form in L. of the prefix In-3 
before initial , used in the same way in Eng. (and 
much more frequent than Ir-1); as in zr-vatronal, 
ir-reclaimable, tr-recoverable, ir-refragable, ir-re- 
ligion, iv-revocable, In these only one 7 is pro- 
nounced, the prefix being really reduced to ?-. 


Iracund (arrakond’, a. [ad. L. tracund-us, 
f. fra anger, IRE + -czsd-us, suffix of verbal adjs. 
with sense ‘inclining to’: cf. obs. F. zvacoud, -cund.} 
Inclined to wrath ; choleric, passionate, irascible. 

1821 ecw Monthly Mag. 1. 645 The iracund veins of 
church and schoolmen, 1851 Car.yLe Sterling 1. iii. (1872) 
13 A man ..1racund, hut cheerfully vigorous. 1853 De 
Qutncey IVs, (1882) XIV. 403 That particular chancellor 
+» Was..the iracund Lord Thurlow. 

+Iracu‘ndious, 2. O/s. [a. OF. tracondicux 
(1gthe.), f. L. rracendi-a, n. of quality f. ira- 
cund-us; see -ous.] Inclined to wrath; = prec. 

z49t Caxton Vrras /’atr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. 265/2 Vf a 
man yracundyous were so vertuous. syet itsholde not please 
god bycause of his yre. 15.. Aalender of Sheph. (1656) lii, 
He the which is born under Capricornus, .. shall be iracun- 
dious a lyer. 1662 J. CHANDLER Van Helmont's Oriat. 
Proph. conc. Author, ‘Th’ scorching flame of iracundious Jove. 

Hence Iracu‘ndiously adv, [cf. 16th c. F. zra- 
cundteusement], wrathfully. 

1599 NasHe Lenten Stuffe 41 He,..then drawing out his 
knife most iracundiously, at one whiske lopt off his head. 

Iracundity (airakynditi). [f. L.tracund-us: 
see -ITY.] Ivefulness, wrathfulness. 

1840 New Monthly lag. LUX. 491 This indiscreet exhibi- 
tion of my wife's iracundity. 1865 Pa// AJad/ G. 8 Apr. 11 
He .. provides one with the following measure of his 
iracundity. a 

Tracu-ndulous, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. irdcund- 
zs with dim. formative -/-2s, as in albulus, len- 
talus, ctc.] Inclined to anger; irascible. 

1765 SternE 77. Shandy VIII. xiii, Love is..one of the 
most..Iracundulous..of all human passions. . 

t+I-rad,«. Obs. [OE. gerdd = MHG. gerett, 
Goth. garaids appointed :—OTeut. *garazdo-z, f, 
*oa- (I-1, Y-) + raid- to prepare, make ready, 
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Cf. I-repr.] Prepared, made ready; instructed, 
learned, expert. 
€888 Kk. AELrreo Boeth. x, Sio is swide wel zerad & swide 
zemetfast. c1r000 Guthlac Prol., Ie him rumne weg and 
seradne tahte. c 1205 LAy. 24990 To moni fechte ich habbe: 
eou ilad, and wuere 3et [c 1275 3¢] weoren wel irad. 
L-rad, -radde, -red, MF. pa. pple. of KEap z,. 
|| Irade (¢ra‘de). [Turkish, a. Ar. io!,\ tradah 


will, desire.] A written decree issued by the Sultan 
of Turkey. 

1883 Standard 23 Apr. 5 (Stanf.) The Irade summoning 
another meeting of the Ambassadors to discuss the question 
of the Governorship of the Lebanon. 1884 Pal/ Mad// G. 
10 May 4/1 Baron Hirsch..has..obtained an iradé for his 
great railway-junction scheme. 1891 B/ackw. Mag. Oct. 
472 The Sultan can issue iradés. 

+I-ra‘dliche, adv. Ols. Also -red-. [Early 
ME., f. I-kap a. + -déche, -L¥ 2.] Promptly, readily, 
straightway. 

e1205 Lay. 11532 He iradliche ladde hine to rede. /dyd. 
29631 Pu scalt iradliche in to hefne-riche; heofne is pe al 
jaru. 1340 dyed. 1 To vynde yredliche..ine huyche leave 
of pe boc pet hy by. 

+I-raht, ME. pa. pple. of ReccHeE z., to tell. 

I-rail: see 1. the letter, 2. 

I-railed, ME. pa. pple. of Rat v., to cover. 

Train, variant of Araty, spider. Obs. 

+Iral(e. Ods. rare. Alsoiraille. [Of uncer- 
tain origin: cf. Inis 3.] Some precious stone. 

€ 1420 Anturs of Arth. 590 (Douce MS.) Pei betene downe 
beriles and bourdures bright .. Stones of Iral pey strenkel 
and strewe [/re/. 1/.S. Vhat with stones iraille were strencult 
and strauen]. ¢14z5 7homas of Ercedd. 61 Hir payetrelle 
was of irale fyrfe, Hir cropcure was of orphare. 

Iran, variant of Inon sd.2 = Erne, eagle. 

Iran(e, variant of ARAIN, spider. Ods. 

¢1440 Facob's W'e/l 74 An ypocryte, a popholy man, is 
lyche an irane; for an eran, whan he hath longe trauayled 
& myche, to makyn his web, panne comyth a lytel wynd 
and blowyth awey all to-gedere. 

Iranian (airéi-nian), 2. and sé, [f. Pers. ull 
ira Persia + -1AN.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Iran or Persia ; 
in Compar. Philol. applied to one of the two Asiatic 
families of the Indo-kuropean languages, compris- 
ing Zend and Old Persian and their modern descen- 
dants or cognatcs. 

1841 Latnam ng. Lang. 3 The Iranian stock, so called 
from the native name of Persia (Iran), containing the 
ancient, middle and modern Persian, with the allied tongues 

. of Curdistan, Affgaunistan, Keloochistan, and Bocharia, 
1873 Farrar Yam. Speeck 58 ‘Yhe Aryans proper .. still 
lingering in or near their old Iranian home. 1883 Sf. 
James's Gaz. 7 Sept., ‘he great depression to the north of 
the Iranian plateau. 


+2. a. =ARryan; Indo-European, b. = Indo- 
Tranian. Ods, 
1847 Pricuarp in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 241 The Indo- 


European, sometimes termed Indo-German, and, by late 
writers, Arian or Iranian languages. 1850 Latuam £ng. 
Lang. (ed. 3) 94 The Iranian stock of languages.—This 
contains the proper Persian languages of Persia (Iran)..the 
Kurd language, and all the languages of Asia..derived from 
the Zend or Sanskrit. 

B. sé. A member of the Iranian race; a speaker 


of an Jranian language. 

1873 Farrar ‘am, Speech 77 The Aryans proper, who 
subsequently divided into Iranians and Hindoos. 1877.G. 
Raw iinson Ovig. Nations vi. 102 For the ornamentation 
of their buildings..the lranians..employed sculpture. 

So Ira‘nie a. 

18973 Farrar Fam. Speech 80* [Table of the Aryan Lan. 
guages] Iranic Family. 1877 G. Rawiinson Orig. Nations 
vi. (1883) 21 Iranic civilization, or that of the Medes, the 
Persians, and. .the Bactrians. 

I-ranne, var. z-vonne, ME. pa. pple. of Run v. 

Trany, variant of AraiN, spider. Ods. 

Irascent (oire'sént), a. [ad. L. trascent-em, 
pr. pple. of frasci to grow or be angry, f. 7ra 
anger.] Becoming angry; leading to anger. 

1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. 1V. 292 Between the irascent 
ideas and irascent muscular actions. 

Irascibility (oiresibiliti, iras-). [f. next: 
see -ITty, Cf. F. trascibittté (1550 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The quality of being irascible ; prone- 
ness to anger, quiekness of temper, irritability. 

1750 JoHnson Rambler No. 40 ® 1 They seldom fail of 
giving proofs of their irascibility upon the slightest attack 
of criticism. 1779-81 — L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 83 Pope's 
irascibility prevailed. 1814 D'Israeui Quarreds Auth. 
(1867) 301 The statements of Cibber. . show sufficient motives 
to excite the poetic irascibility. 1861 Rraie Cloister § H. 
I. 117 The fallibility and irascibility of human nature. 

Irascible (airzsib’l, irs's-), a Also 7 ira- 
sible, 8 irrascible. [a. F. zrasc#d/e (12th c. in 
Littré), ad. L. raseibil-is, f. Zrasci to grow angry.] 
Easily provoked to anger or resentment; prone to 
anger ; irritable, cholerie, hot-tempered, passionate. 

1530 Patscr. 3160/2 Irascible, inclyned or disposed to 
anger, /rascible. 1656 Biount Glossogr., lrascible, 
cholerick, soon angred, subject to anger. 1759 RopERTsoN 
Hist. Scot, (1817) 1.11. 345 Vhe Scots, naturally an irascible 
and high spirited people. 1831 Scotr Cast. Dany. vii, The 
boar..was a much more irascible and courageous animal. 
1873 Brack Pr. Thule viii. (1874) 114 The only daughter 
of a solitary and irascible old gentleman, 


IRASCIBLENESS. 


b. Of emotions, actions, etc. : Characterized by, 
arising from, or exhibiting anger. 

1659 D. Pert /mpr. Sea 426 Irascible, and objurgatory 
specch. 1734 Watts Kelig. Fuv. 1x. (1789) 200 Our irascible 
passions. .indulged. .are ready to defile the whole inan. 1774 
Go oso. Vat. //ist. (1776) V 11.296 No animal inthe creation 
seems endued with such an irascible nature. 1824 W. Irvinc 
T. Trav. 1. 302 Dignity is always more irascibie the more 
petty the potentate. 1882 A. W. Warn Dickens v. 119 His 
irascible nature failed to resent a rather doubtful coinpliment. 

e. Irascible appelile, affection, part of the soul, 
in Plato’s tripartite division of the soul, 70 @upo- 
adés, one of the two parts of the irrational nature, 
being that in which courage, spirit, passion, were 
held to reside; and which was superior to 76 ém- 
Oupnrixdy, the CONCUPISCIBLE part in which resided 


the appetites. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK... vi. |Add. MS. 27944) 
If. 2ob 2 Drede & sorwe come of pe irascibel, for of ping pat 
we hatip, we hauep sorowe. 1526 (ler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 112 b, It is called the appetyte irascyble, or the angry 
appetyte. 1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 48 he seates of the two 
principall appetites, the irascible and the concupiscible ; of 
that the heart, of this the liuer. 1691 Hartcuirre Virtues 23 
Pride, Contempt, Impatience, Anger, Fear, Boldness and the 
like generous and brave Passions, belong to what we say is 
the vrascible part of the mind. 1863 Drarer /nted/. Devel. 
Europe v. (1865) 116 Now, the reason being seated in the 
head, the spirit or irascible soul has its seat in the breast. 

+ d. quasi-sé,=Irascible appetite, etc. Ods. 

1594 [see Concuriscipte 2b]. 1656 H. More £uthus. 
Tri. To Rdr. Aiija, These I spread before him. .to provoke 
his Irascible. ' ee 

Hence Ira‘scibleness, irascibility; Ira‘scibly 
adv., in an irascible manner, angrily. 

1727 Baicey vol. I], /rascrbleness. 1828 Mirror V. 264/1 
Nothing irascibly said will. .make way with an obstinate or 
wilful man. 

Irascid (eiresid), a. rare—*'.  [f. L. irasci to 
grow angry +-1p1.]_ Easily angered, irascible. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. X111. 278 The head of Julius .. isa 
fine portrait of that arrogant and irascid priest. 

Irate (airét, sieret), a. [ad. L. frat-us angered, 
enraged, pa. pple. of *ivdri, inceptive irasci to be 
or become angry, f. 7ra anger, IRE.] Excited to 
ire; incensed, enraged, angry. 

1838 J. Gitman Life Coleridge 22 Not to heed his anger 
should he become irate. 1848 Dickens Doméey viii, [He] 
seemed a little more irate when it was over. 1865 Livinc- 
STONE Zambes? vi. 142 He was at once hauled up before the 
irate Commandant. ; ; 

Hence Irately adzv., in an irate manner, angrily. 

1883 Miss Brovcuton Belinda 11. 11. iii. 9 She looks at 
him full and irately. 1889 Mrs. R. Joceryn Distracting 
Guest 11, ix. 153 ‘ What nonsense !"..I continued irately. 

I-raunsond, -ravissed, -rawt, ME. pa. pples. 
of Ransom, Ravisu, REACH wvés. 

t+I-rchepil. Ods. xare. [A corruption of ILE- 
SPIL (z/spil. irspil), hedgehog, influenced by 
Ircuin.] A hedgehog or urchin. 

c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 298/49 Ase ful ase is an Irchepil 
of piles al-a-boute, So ful he stikede of Arewene. 

+I-‘rchin, irchon. Oés. Forms: 3 yrichon, 
4 irchouon, 4-5 irchoun, yrchoun, § erchon, 
irehyn, yrehyn, 6 irchen, 6-7 irehin. [a. 
ONF. *ix/e)chon (cf. Picard irechon, Walloon 
treson, “Ilainaut Afrchon) = OF. herigun, F. 
hérisson:—pop.L. *hericién-em: see HuRCHEON 
and Urcuin.] 

1. A hedgehog. 

c12ago 5S. Eng. Leg. 1. 179/50 Heo stikeden al-so bicke on 
him so yrichon detb of piles. 1382 Wyciir Zcfh. ii. 14 Ona- 
cratulus..and the yrchoun shuln dwelle in the threshefoldis 
therof. ¢ 1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode i. exlv. (1869) 133 With 
poyntes she was armed al aboute, as an irchoun. 1486 
Bk, St. Albans Civb, Fede yowre hawke with an Irchyn 
onys or twyes, & it shall belpe hir, 1530 PatscR. 2535/1 
Irchen a lyttel beest full of prickes, hevisson. 1609 Bipte 
(Douay) Ps. ciiifi). 18 The rocke a refuge for the Ircbins. 

b. A dish in cookery, so called from being made 
to bristle with almonds, etc. stuck over its surface. 

1430 Two Cookery-bks. 38 Yrehouns. Take Piggis 
mawys.. Take a litel prycke, & prykke pe yrchons, An 
putte in pe holes be Almaundys. ¢1440 Amc. Cookery in 
fTouseh. Ord. (1790) 443. 

2. An urchin; a brat. 

1625 Br. Mountacu Aff. Cxsar Ep. Ded. aijb, Such 
Irchins it was necessary to disband, and send them away to 
sbift for *l:emselves, that our Motber the Church might no 
more be troubled with them. 

Ire (aic1), 55. Also 4-6 yre, ir, 5 yr, iere, 5-6 
yer, 6 Sc. yire,iyre. [a. OF. ire, yre (11th c. in 
Littré), ad. L. zra anger, wrath, rage.J] Anger; 
wrath. Now chiefly foe?. and rhe. 

a1300 £. E. Ps. xxvii. 25 [Ixxviii. 21] Ire somdele Vp- 
stegh panne in Iraele. @ 1325 Sir Benes (MS. A.) 2488 Po 
was Beues in gret yre. ¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 2336 Ne he ne saide namore til hire, Bot wente fro 
hurealinire, 1388 Wyctir Prov. xv. 1 A soft answere brekith 
ire. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 22b, It shulde 
appease hys Tere. 1556 Lauper 7ractate 456 Frome all 
Inuye thay suld be fre, Frome Malyce, Yre, and Creueltie. 
1583 Lee. Bp. St. Androis Pref. 57 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlv, Baals bischops, provocking God to yire. 1667 Mitton 
P.L, 1. 843 That wish'd the Mountains now might be 
again Thrown on them as a sbelter from his ire. 1706 
Prior Ode to Oxeen 141 While witb fiercest ire Bellona 
glows, 1808 Scott Afar. vi. xiv, Burn’d Marmion's 
swartby cheek like fire, And shook his very frame for ire. 
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1865 KincsLey //erew. xii, Hereward was flusbed with ire 
and scorn. . 
+b. rarely in plural. Obs. 

1388 Wyciir Prov. xax. 33 He that stirith iris [Vulg. ivas), 
bringith forth discordis. 

t+Ire, v. Obs. rare—". [f. Ine 5d.] 
anger, irritate. 

¢1420 Pallad. on [usb 1, 361 Her brethron & her owne 
kynde hit ireth [L. sr77fas). - 

Ire, obs. form of AIR in quot. in sense 7). 

1494 Fasvan Chron. vi, clxv. 160 All myghte not stoppe 
the intollerable ire of bis body. 

Ire, obs. or dial. f. Ikon; obs. f. IER. 

I-readed, -reaved, ME. pa. pples. of Rep, 
REAVE vs. I-red, of Reap v. 

+I-rede, 2. Obs. (OE. gerade =MHG. gereite 
:—OTeut. *garazitjo-z: cf. l-Bava. and GralTHa.] 
Prepared, ready. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xvii. 32 [xvill. 33] He xedyde mine 
fet swa zerade [L. ferfecit pedes ineos) swa swa heorotum. 
¢ 1275 Passion Our Lord 119 in O. E. Misc. 40 Mich. . bitraye 
ihesu hwat schal beon my mede. Prytty panewes, hi seyden, 
hi beop alle irede. 

+I-redy, a. Obs. Forms: 2 3eredi, 3 i-readi, 
-redy, 3-4 i-redi, y-redy. [ME.; see I-}, Y-, 
and REapy.] =Reapy. 

a3175 Cott. fom, 239 Per beod anu 3eredic be werejzede 
gastes be hine uniredlice underfanged. a 1225 Juliana 8 
Wite pu -hit wel ireadi..no lengre nulich hit heolen be. 
1297 K.Gtouc. Rolls) 3094 Vter & is compaynie yredy ajen 
hom were. c1300 Beket 766 Iredi ich am the deth to 
afonge. 1340 yend. 173 Pe dyad pet is yredy, ond oueral 
aspip bane zenejere. ¢ 1380 S27 Fe rumbs. 354 Y am come her 
o semple kny3t y-redy with b= to fizte. 

I refe, early ME. :—OE. gerdfa: sce REEVE sé. 

Ireful aie1fil), a. [f. Ike 5b. +-FUL.] 

1. Full of ire; angry, wrathful. 

€1300 Cursor M. 27798 ‘Cott. Galba) Heuy chere, irefull 
and ill. 13.. Coer de L. 366 In his stirope up he stode, 
And smote to hym with irefull inode. ¢1475 Partenay 
3258 A man chaufed with yerfull manace. 1562 J. Hrv- 
woop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 155 Foule woordis make all 
folke, Irefull or ferefull. 1652 C. B. Stapyitos //erodian 
41 Electus, Lattus, Marcia too must looke, With many moe, 
to tast his Irefull spight. 1725 Pore Odyss. m. 179 With 
ire-full taunts each other they oppose. 1848 C, Broste 
J. Fyre xii, His eyes and gathered eyebrows looked ireful 
and thwarted just now. : . 

2. Choleric, passionate, irascible. 

¢1400 Solomon's Bk. Wisdom 20 Ajcin stronge men & 
ireful look pat pou ne fiz3th. 1574 HeLLowes Gueuara’s 
Fam. Ep. (1577) 116 With the irefull we must not be im- 
portunate to entreate a pardon. 1613 Purcnas ilgrimage 
(1614) 638 ‘The inhabitants of .. arbary are poore and 
proude, irefull, and writing all injuries in marble. 1819 L. 
Hunt /udicator No.1 (1822) 1.6 The want of this sympathy 
from others made him ireful, revengeful, impious. 

Irefully (aie :fili), adv. [f. prec.+-1y2.] In 
an ireful manner; angrily. wrathfully. 

¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymion ix. 230 They .. cam to 
Reynawde for to sle hym yrefully. 1555 Apr. Parker /’s. 
xxxiv. 81 God’s face is seene, most irefully to wycked men 
of hand. 1607 Torse.t Fourf, Beasts (1658) 543 The dams 
fight for their young ones most irefully. 1632 J. Havwarp 
tr, Biondrs Eromena 4, 1 will not (answered irefully the 
Prince). 1865 Ic. C. Crayton Cruel Fortune 1. 237 ‘She is 
a stupid. . discontented little fool’, she irefully reflected. 

Irefulness (aie 1filnés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The condition of being ireful ; wrathfulness, 

1388 Wycuir 1 Sam, xix. 21 And Saul was wrooth with 
iretulnesse. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 110 Obsty- 
nacy or frowardnesse, Hastynesse or Irefulnesse, Vngentyl- 
nesse. 1574 Hytt Ord. Bees ix, Altbough the fierce bees 
are very ill, yet is tbeir yrefulnesse a note of better bees, 
1647 H. More Song of Soul ir ii. m1. iv, Not rage .. Nor 
eating irefulnesse, harsh cruelty. 

I-regned, -reht, ME. pa. pples. of Reicx v., 
RECCHE v., to relate. 

+Ireis. O¢s. rare—'. In 3 yreis. [a. OF. 
zrets, trots adj. and sb., Irish (Godef.), f. OE. /--as 
the Irish.] =IRIsu B. 1 b. 

297 R. Grouc. (Rolls: 5551 Per were of deneyss [7.7. denys] 
& of scottes aslawe & al so of yreis [v.77. yreyns, yrenys] 
vif songe kinges. 

I-reke, -rekened, ME. pa. pples. of REKE, 
REcKon zés. 

Ireless ‘sie 1lés), 2. rare. 
Void of ire or anger. 

1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 239 Your ireless and soothing 
lucubrations. 

I-remd, I-remewed, ME. pa. pples. of REME, 
REMOVE vs. 

Ire-monger, Iren, obs. ff. IRonMONGER, IRON. 

Irenarch (aierinask). His’. [ad. late L. ivén- 
archa, a, Gr. eipnvapyns: see ErRENARCH. Cf. F. 
trénarque (Littré).] An Eastern provincial go- 
vernor or keeper of the peace, under the Roman 
and Byzantine empires. 

1goz Ecnarp Eccl. Hist. (1710) 490 Upon the road he was 
met by Herod the Irenarcb. 1745 A. Butter Lives Saints 
(1836) 1. 114 Herod the Irenarcb, or keeper of the peace. 

T-rend, ME. pa. pple. of REND a. 

+ Ireness-bag, obs. var. (of obscure formation) 
of earning-bag: see EARNING vl. 56.3, 

1611 Cotcr., A/uiette,.. the maw of a Calfe ; which being 
Brees is called the Renet-bag, Jreness-bag, or Cheslop- 

ag. 


trans, To 


(f. Ine sd. +-Less.] 


Trenic (airenik, airfnik), a. and sd, (ad. Gr. | 


4? 


I-REW. 


eipnvix-ds, f. eipnvn peace. Cf. Errenic and F, 
trénigue (Littré . 

In this and the following word, the first pronunciation is 
that given by Smart, Ogilvie, and Cassell, and by Webster 
and the other American Dictionaries, and is in accordance 
with the general analogies of the language, as in academic, 
clinical, energetic, euphonic, Platonic, in which the long 
vowel of the Greek is uniformly shortened; but the modern 
use of the Greek Etpnuixos, Eirénicon, to which scholars 
naturally ta the English academic pronunciation of Greek, 
affects the derivatives also, and inakes the second pronun- 
ciation frequent among university men. } 

A. adj. Pacific, non-polemic; = IRENICAL. 

1864 in Webster. 1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl, 
I. 71o He was a man of tenic temperament, 1885 Ch. 
Times past No irenic propositions will do the least good 
till we have had those standards restored. 

B. sé. pl. Irenics : irenical theology. 

1882-3 Scnare Fncycl. Relig. Auowl, UW. 1118 Irenical 
Theology, or Irenics .. presents the points of agreement 
among Christians with a view to the ultimate unity. .of 
Christendom. 1890 Congreg. Rev. Apr. 158 Our mission is 
not one of polemics butirenics. 

Irenical aire nikal, sirtnikal), a. [fas prec. 
+ -AL. As to pronunciation, see prec.] Peace- 
ful; pacific; tending to promote peace, esp. in re- 
lation to theological or ecclesiastical differences. 

1660 Pref. BP. [all's Kem. b, How meek his temper 
was, his many irenical tracts do shew. 1845 J. Mackie 
Life Leibnitz 153'Yo these irenical negotiations an end was 
suddenly put..by the decease of the Duke of Hanover. 
1876 Fairpaikn Strauss 11. in Contemp. Rev. June 125 
Ullmann, a theologian, modern, irenical, anxious to give to 
reason the things that are reason’s, to faith the things that 
are faith’s. 1882 Farkar L£arly Chr. I. 357 The method 
which St. John adopts is not polemical but irenical. 

Ilence Ire‘nically adz., in the spirit of peace. 

1895 Chicago Advance 31 Oct. 619/1 On the .. conflicts 
between religion and science .. Prof. N. S. Shaler .. writes 
irenically and suggestively. ; . 

|| Irenicon (airfnikgn, oirenikgn). [a. Gr. 
elpnvixdyv, neut. of eipnyixds: scc Irenic. Also 
spelt Errenicon, q.v. The ¢ is made short in 
Cassell, Ogilvie, and the American dictionaries, 
but in academic pronunciation the word is gener- 
ally treated as Greek with 2 long: cf. IRENIc.] 
A proposal designed to promote peace, esp. in a 
church or between churches ; a message of peace. 

1618 Barnevelt’s Apol. Ded. Aiijb, A Nationall Synod 
must be assembled : and Happily by your aduice declared in 
your /renicon, a1716 SoutH (Webster, 1864), They must in 
all likelihood (without any otber irenicon) have restored 
peace tothe Church. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 12 Jan. 25/1 It 
was really an trenvconm~a message of good-will at the 
Christmas season. 

{| Ire-nicum., ?0¢s. [L. form of prec.] =prec. 

1647 Trarr Com, Afatt. v. 9 Although it be, for the 
most part,a thankless office. .to sound an irenicust; yetdo 
it for God's sake. 1662 Sricuincrt. (¢7t/e) Irenicuin, a 
Weapon-Salve for the Church's Wounds; .. whereby a 
foundation is laid for the Churcb’s peace. @1715 BURNET 
Own Time (1724) 1. 1. 189. 

+I-reos. Os. Also 5 yrios, 5-6 yreos, 6-7 
irios. [a, med.L. yreos, *Zreos, an unexplained 
derivative or altered form of Iris, arbitrarily ap- 
plied to the white-flowered species in contrast to 
the purple (‘ Yris purpureum florem gerit, yreos 
album’, Sion. Barthol. 25/2).) The Florentine 
Iris (/ris florentina), a species with large white 
flowers. b. The root of this, used in pharmacy ; 
orris-root. 

[a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 25/2 Yri, i radicis 
qua: yreos appellatur.) ¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 88 Pese 
medicyns ben sumwhat more driere: yrios [z.7. yreosl, 
aristologie [etc]. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. [V. (1830) 131 
Lytill bagges of fustian stuffed with ireos and anneys xxvj. 
1§33 Exvyor Cast. Helthe (1541) 11a, Thinges good for a 
colde head: Cububes, Galingale.. Spyke: Yreos. 1579 
LanxcuaM Gard. Health (1633) 255 The Irios of Florence is 
taken for the best. 1615 MakknaM Eng. Hoxsew. (1660) 92 
Others to make sweet Water, take of Ireos two ounces [etc. }. 

attrib. 1578 Lyte Dodoens . xxxv. 194 The Ireos rootes 
. are hoate and dry in the thirde degree. 

Ireous, variant of Inous a. Obs. 

I-resed, ME. pa. pple. of ResEw. Oés., to rush. 

i Iresine (ai-risoinz). Bo’. [mod.L. (Linnzus), 
altered from Gr. eipnowwyy a branch of laurel or olive 
entwined with wool carried at certain festivals; the 
reference is to the woolly calyx.] A genus of plants 
(N.O. Amarantacex), natives of tropical and sub- 
tropical America and of Australia, of which several 
species are cultivated as ornamental foliage plants ; 
a plant of this genus. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1882 Garden 25 Mar. 205/2 Coleuses 
and Iresines may still be struck. 1883 Pal? Mal/G. 7 Sept. 
4/1 Some bronze-leaved plant, such as one of the Iresines, 
1892 Datly News 15 Aug. 3/2 Fenced in by lines of choco- 
late iresines witb outer lines of lobelia. 

Iresipilis, obs. form of ERYSIPELAS. 

I-reste, I-revayd, I-revested, ME. pa. pples. 
of Rest, Revay, REVEST wdés. 

+I-rew, v. Obs. [OE. gehréowan, f. ge- (I-1) 
+hréowan RvEv.] Torue, repent: often zmpers. 

agoo CyxewuLr Crist 1493 Pa mec bin wéa swibast zt 
heortan zehreaw. c¢1340 Cursor M. 20529 (Fairf.) Irewed 
hit me [Gatt. § Cott. It reud me] & for-pu3t hit sare. 

Ireyn(e, variants of ARAIN Od;., spider. 

Iriach, var.¢7zach, Eric, blood-fine (/rish Hist.). 


IRIAN, 


1600 Dymmok /re/and (1843) 9 The party offendinge .. is 
alloted to paye to the wife or childe of the party murdered, 
or to the party agreeved, a kind of satisfaction, termed by 
them an /riach. 

Irian (eicrian), a. Anat. [f. Ini-s 4 + -AN. 
F. zriez.] Belonging to the iris of the eye. 

1857 Dunctison Wed. Lex. 509 Irian,.. belonging to the 
Iris. 7dref., The iris receives the irian nerves. 4 

I-richet, ME. pa. pple. of Ricu v., to enrich. 

Iricism (ai-risiz’m).  [irreg. f. Inisu, after 
Scottictsm.] An Irish trait of character, expres- 
sion, etc.: an Irishism, Hibernicism. 

1743 H. Wacroce Lett. H. Mann (1834: VII. 259 There 
is a great fracas in Ireland in a noble family or two, height- 
ened by a pretty strong circumstance of Iricism. 1833 -Vew 
Afonthly Mag. XXXI1X. 52 The first of September, this 
year, to use an Iricism, will not take place till the second. 
1853 Muss YoncE Heir of Redclyffe xiii. (1861) 492 Charlotte 
wrote her brother very full and very droll accounts of the 
Iricisms around her. 

Tricize oeierissiz),v. rare. ([f. as prec., after 
Scotticize, Anglicize, etc.] trans. and intr. To 
make or become Irish; to Hibernicize. 

1863 Miss Sewett Chr. Names I. 112 The Connaught 
hranch of the great Norman family of De Burgh first 
Iricised themselves in MeWilliam. /éid. 11. 481 Norman 
names..iricized gradually with their owners. 

Irid (sierid,, rare. [f. L. iréd-, Gr. ipd-, stem 
of iris, ips, In1s.] 1. The iris of the eye. 

1822-34 Good's Study Wed. (ed. 4) 1V. 544 Negro albino. 
Hair white and wooly: irids white. 1848 C. Bronte 7. 
Eyre v. (1857) 43 Brown eyes, with a benignant light in 
their irids, 1895 F. lHomrson Sister Songs, [A joy that] 
Only lurks retired In the dim gloaming of thine irid. 

2. Sot. A plant of the N.O. /rzdacezx. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 626 Iridacezx. .Irids. 

Iridaceous (aivridé'-fas), a. Bot. [f£. L. irid- (see 
prec.) + -AcEous.] Related to plants of the genus 
fris; belonging to the natural order /rzdacex. 

_ 1851 Giexxy Handbk, Fl. Gard, 264 A family of showy 
iridaceous bulbs, requiring a frame or greenhouse. 1855 in 
Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Iridal (aivridal’, a. rare. 
Of or belonging to the rainbow. 

1837 WHEWELL //ist. Induct, Sc. (1857) I. 280 Descartes 
came far nearer the true philosophy of the iridal colours. 

Iriddesis, erron. variant of IRIDODEsIS. 

Iridectomize (2ieride*ktémaiz, iri-), v. Surg. 
[f. next +-1zE.] ¢razs. To subject to the operation 
of iridectomy. 

1879 St. George’s Hosp. Rep. 1X. 489 A cook.. whose left 
eye had been iridectomised..for glaucoma. /éid. 505 Five 
months ago R. was iridectomised for glaucoma. 

Iridectomy (aivridektdmi, iri-). Sazxg. [f. Gr. 
ipd-, stem of Ips Ins + extop-7 a cutting out (f. 
éx out + répvew to cut) +-¥ (cf. ANATOMY). Mod. 
F. zridectomie (Littré).] Excision of a portion of 
the iris. Also aftrzd. 

185s Mayne £.xfos. Lex., Jridectomus, an instrument.. 
proper for the operation of iridectomy. 1874 Lawson Dis. 
fye 92 The poiut of the iridectomy knife. 1894 Doyte 
Round red Lamp 296 He would sit up half the night per- 
forming iridectomies and extractions upon the sheep’s eyes 
sent in by the village butcher. 

Irideous (eiridzas),@. Rot. [f. mod, Bot.L. 
fride-x, {. [ris + -oUS.] =IRIDACEous. 

3855 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Irideremia (dieridér7-mia, irid-). Path. [f. 
Gr. tpid-, ips Ins + épnyia want, absence.] Con- 
genital absence of the iris. 

185s Dixon Dis. Hye (1860) 132 Children affected with 
Irideremia appear to be confused and dazzled by ordinary 
daylight. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 323 Irideremia, 
or congenital absence of the iris, is occasionally observed. 

Trides, pl. of Iris. 

Iridescence (irideséns), [f. IRIDESCENT: 
see -ENCE.] The quality of being iridescent; the 
intermingling and interchange of brilliant colours 
as in the rainbow, soap-bubbles, and mother-of- 
pearl; a play of glittering and changing colours. 

1804 Phil, Trans. XCIV. 386 The shells .. which still 
possess the lustre and iridescence of their original nacre. 
1811 Pinkerton Petval. I. 580 In the peacock coal of Wales 
or Somersetshire, this iridescence often assumes a strong 
resemblance of what are called the eyes in a peacock’s tail. 
1861 Miss Beaurort Egy/ft. Sepulchres, etc. II. xvi. 31 
Bits of ancient pottery and glass. .with the tridescence of 
time very strongly marked upon it. 1863 TyNnpatt //eat i. 
20 Nothing can exceed the splendour of the iridescences 
exhibited by many of these clouds. 1874 Coves Sirds 
iV, W. 291 The plumage ..is peculiar .. no other species of 
our country shows such a rich metallic iridescence. 

b. fg. Brilliant flashing of genius or character. 

1803 W. Taytor in Aun. Rev. 1. 268 Occasional corrusca- 
tions of wit, and frequent iridescences of fancy. 1876 Geo. 
Eniot Dan. Der. iv, What may be called the iridescence 
of her character—the play of various, nay, contrary tenden- 
cies. 

Iride’scency. ? Os. [f. as prec.: see -ENcY.] 
= prec. (/t.and fig.); also, an iridescent formation. 

1799 Harcuett in Phil. Trans. LX X XIX. 320 The wavy 
appearance and irridescency of mother of pearl. 1802 W. 
Taytor in Robberds A/em. 1. 449, I have got a little blue 
book for the iridescencies of my imagination. 

Iridescent (iride'sént), a. [f. L. zvzd- Irnis+ 
-ESCENT. Cf. F. zridescent (Littré).] Displaying 
colours like those of the rainbow, or those reflected 
from soap-bubbles and the like ; glittering or flash- 


[f as prec. +-AL.] 
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ing with colours which change according to the 
position from which they are viewed. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 106 An iridescent or 
tarnished metallic appearance. 1834 Mrs. SoMERVILLE 
Connex. Phys. Sc. xx. (1849) 191 The iridescent colours 
produced by heat on polished steel and copper. 1837 M. 
Doxovan Dom. Econ. 11. 183 The Mackerel 1s a handsome 
fish.. The sides are iridescent like mother-of-pearl, but more 
silvery. 1879 G. ALLEN Colour-Sense i. 5 We do not owe to 
the colour-sense the existence in nature of the rainbow, the 
sunset, or the other effects of iridescent light. 1897 Mary 
Kinecstey W. Africa 242 On the top of the water 1s a film 
of exquisite iridescent colours like those on a soap hubble, 
only darker and hrighter. 

b. Jig. or in fig. context. 

1864 Kealwt 18 May 6 This iridescent hubhle-chaos of 
false sentiment. 1873 Brackie Self Cult. (1874) 84 The hest 
fictions, without a deep moral significance beneath, are 
only iridescent froth. 1897 Mrs. J. R. Green in 19th Cent. 
June 066 The iridescent activities of a sympathetic and 
gifted intellect. ; 

Hence Iride‘scently adv.,in an iridescent manner. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min, (ed. 2) II. 247 Bluish grey or 
steel grey, when tarnished Iridescently variegated blue or 
purplish. 1865 Strrtinc Secr. Hegel Proleg. i. 8 To see.. 
the whole huge universe iridescently collapse into the'crystal 
of the Idea. 

Iridesis, erron. variant of IRIDODESIS. 

Tridian (siri-diin), a. [f L. ivzd- Inis+-1an.] 

1. Pertaining to the iris of the eye. 

1864 in WEBSTER, 

2. Rainbow-like; brilliantly coloured. 

1884 in Cassell’s Encycl, Dict. 1888 Urwarp Sougs in 
Ziklag 146 Consistency ii, Truth’s iridian arch. 

Iridiate (eiridict). Chen. [f. Inmpi-um + 
-ATE],] A salt of iridic acid. 

1854 J. ScorFerRN in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 515 The fused 
mass. .contains osmiate and iridiate of potash. [1873 Cblor- 
iridiates: see Iripio-.) 


Iridic (eiridik), 2. Chem. ([f. Ixmp-1UM + -Ic. 
Cf. F. zrédigue (Littré).] Containing iridium ; 
applied to compounds in which iridium is quadri- 
valent, as IrCl,: cf. In1pious. 

1845 Parnett Chem. Anal. 78 Iridic oxide. 1865-72 
Watts Dict. Chem, UI. 319 Iridic solutions..are of a dark 
brown-red colour ; iridious solutions (containing the sesqui- 


oxide or trichloride)..have an olive-greencolour. /bid. 322 
The dioxide, or Iridic oxide, IrO.. 
Iridical (eiridikal), @ rarve—*. [f. L. crid- 


Ints+-1cau.] Brilliant with rainbow colours. 

1862 S. Lucas Secu/aria 100 The iridical window and the 
flaming shrine. , , 

Iri‘dico-, combining form of Intpic, entering 
into adjectives naming double salts of iridium and 
another element, e.g. zridico-ammonic, iridico- 
potassic, iridico-sodic, as tridico-ammonic sulphate 
or zridammonium sulphate, NolI,Ir"SO,. 

Iridine (eiridin, -ain), 2. rare. [f. L. crid- 
IRIs 2+-INE.] Rainbow-like ; iridescent. 

1851 S. Jupp Margaret 1. xiv. (Ward & Lock) 110 The 
horned-pout, with its pearly iridine hreast and iron-brown 
back. 

Iridio- (2iridic), comb. form of IRIDIuM, form- 
ing names of alloys or chemical combinations of 
iridium with another element or substance, as 
tridio-platinum an alloy of iridium and platinum, 
tridto-cyanogen (see quot. 1858); also of com- 
pounds in which iridium and another element 
combine with a third, as zrzdto-chloride, -cyanide, 
tridio-cyanic adj. 

1858 Penny Cyci. 2nd Suppl. 133/1 /ridtocyanogen, CoN + 
Ir, is a hypothetical compound radical. It forms with 
hydrogen Iridiocyanic acid, and with potassium an Iridio- 
cyanide of potassium. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. III. 
316 Iridio-cyanides of harium. 1894 Times 29 Sept. 11/2 The 
force exerted by gravity..upon the iridio-platinum weight. 

Iridious (airidias), 2. Chem. [f. Intpi-um + 
-ous. Cf F. ¢rvideux (Littré).] Containing iri- 
dium ; applied to compounds in which iridium is 
trivalent, as IrCl,: cf. Irrpic. 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem, I11. 322 The sesquioxide [of 
iridium] or Iridious oxide, IrgOz. 1873 — owes’ Chen. 
(ed. 11) 434 The trichloride or Iridious Chloride, is prepared 
hy strongly heating iridium with nitre. 

Reidite (aieridait). Chem. ([f. IR1-1UM + -1TE.] 
A salt of iridious acid. 

1873 Watts Fowzes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 435 It unites with 
bases, forming salts which may be called iridites. 


Triditis. atk. A rare synonym of IRITIS 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Iridium (airi-didm). [f. L. wrd-Inis 2 +-10m; 
named by Tennant in 1803 (see quot. 1804).] A 
white metal of the platinum group, resembling 
polished steel, and fusible with great difficulty, 
found (usually in conjunction with osmium) in 
native platinum, and in the native alloy Intpos- 
MiuM. Chemical symbol Ir; atomic weight 193. 

1804 Tennant in PAi/, Trans. XC1V. 414, I should incline 


to call this metal /7idius, from the striking variety of — 


colours which it gives, while dissolving in marine acid. 
1805 W. H. Wotraston tid. XCV. 317 Metals that were 
found hy Mr. Tennant .. and which he has called Iridium 
and Osinium. 1849 D. Campsety /norg. Chem. 259 Iridium 
is not unlike platinum..though harder, and less easily acted 
upon by acids, 1871 Tynpati. Fragm. Sc. (1879) II. xvi. 
442 When sent through a short bar of iridium, this refractory 
metal emits a light of extraordinary splendour. 


I-RIHT. 


attrib. 1849 D. Campsett Juorg. Chem, 249 To separate 
the iridium oxide from platinum. 1865-72 Watts Dict. 
Chem. I11. 316 ‘The mother-liquor of the iridium-salt. AZod, 
Gold pens with iridium points. 

Iridization (i:ridoizzi-fan). [f. next +-aTIoN.] 

1. The action or process of showing prismatic 
colours as in the rainbow; irisation. 

1884 Pop. Sci. Monthly June 288 M. Cornu lately described 
to the French Academy of Sciences a white rainbow. . This 
rainbow was wholly white, without even as much iridization 
as is noticeable in halos, and had a fleecy appearance. 

2. Path. The coloured halo seen round a light by 
persons affected with glaucoma (Cent, Dict.). 

Iridize (ir-, airidsiz), v. [f. L. z7d- Iris, or 
JRID-IUM + -1zE.] 1. ¢vans. To make iridescent. 

1874 {see Inis sd. 3). 3 ae ; eae. 

2. To cover with iridium ; to tip with iridium. 

1864 in WEBSTER. io 

Irido- (aie'rido, itrido), a. Gr. *p:50-, comb. 
form of ips Iris, employed in the formation of 
many pathological and surgical terms, chiefly de- 
noting diseases of the iris and operations upon it ; 
those in more common use are the following: 

Iridochoroiditis (-kGeroidai'tis) [CHoRorDITIs], 
inflammation of the iris and the choroid coat of the 
eye. Iridocyclitis (-sikloitis) [Cxciiris], in- 
flammation of the iris and the ciliary body. I-ri- 
dodia lysis [D1a.ysis], the artificial separation 
of the iris from the ciliary ring. Iridodonesis 
(-doni‘sis) [Gr. dovéev to shake], tremulousness of 
the iris. Iridomotor (-méu'tar) [Motor], pertain- 
ing to movements of the iris. I'ridoscope (9iri'do- 
sko"p) [-scoPE], an instrument for examining the 
iris. See also JRIDODEsIs, IRIDOTOMY. 

1874 Lawson Dis. Aye 62 In the majority of cases it 
{ciliary staphyloma] is dependent on a chronic *irido- 
choroiditis. /éd.77 Primary iritis may..implicate second- 
arily the neighbouring structures; thus we have “*irido- 
cyclitis, and irido-choroiditis. 1900 J. HutcHinson Archives 
Surg. Xl. 17 A most threatening form of relapsing irido- 
cyclitis. [1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 11. 216 It is 
the more singular however that iritis should have ever been 
used by its inventor as the Germans have long employed the 
more correct relative compounds of iridotomia, iridectomia 
and “iridodialysis.) 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 364 
Tearing away the iris from its insertion (Iridodialysis), 
1879 P. Smitut Glaucoma 109 The zonula became loose and 
the lens hung slack, causing a visible *irido-donesis. 1876 
Ferrier Functions of Brain 72 Co-ordination of retinal 
impressions with *irido-motor action in the corpora quadri- 
gemina. 1866 /ufel/. Observ. No. 52. 315 A new optical 
instrument. .the *iridoscope. 

Iridodesis (sieridpdisis). Surg. Also 9 erron. 
iriddesis, iridesis. [f. Gr. fps, imd- (In1Do-) + 
Séors binding.] An operation in which the iris 
is secured in a certain position by a ligature. 

1858 Critcnett in Ophthal, Hosp, Rep. 1. 220 Iriddesis: 
or the formation of Artificial pupil by tying the iris. 
Ibid. 225, | feel satisfied that this twofold object could not 
have been attained in any other way than by /riddesis. 
1859 Dixon Dis. Eye (ed. 2) 370 Mr. Critchett has very 
recently proposed an operation, wbich he terms ‘ Iriddesis’ 
(Iridodesis?). 1874 Lawson Dis. Eye 94 By iridodesis of 
ligature of the iris. 1875 H. Watton Dis. Zye (ed. 3) 587 
Iriddesis..differs from the last described merely in the 
pant not being entirely lost. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 

. 364 By ligature, Iridodesis, or Iridesis. 

Iridoline (airisdolain). Chew. [f. L. irdd- Tris 
+ol-eum oil+-INE.] A base (C,j,H,N) occurring 
in coal tar oil. 

1892 Mortey & Muir Dict. Chem. 111. 50. 

Iridosmine (2ivridg’smoin, iri-). [f. Irip-1um 
+ OSM-IUM + -INE5; named by Breithaupt 1827.] 
A native alloy of the metals iridium and osmium, 
usually occurring in flattened grains with platinum. 
Also Irido-smium, and oswiridzum. 

1827 Edin. New Philos. Frni. Wl. 273 Irid-osmin.. is a 
compound of iridium and osmium. 1865-72 Warts Dicd. 
Chem. I11. 314 The black scales which remain when native 
platinum is dissolved in nitromuriatic acid were found by 
Smithson Tennant to consist of an alloy of two metals, 
iridium and osmium, hence called iridosmine. 1880 Libr, 
Univ, Knowl. (N.Y.) VIII. 137 The chief use of iridosmine 
is in tipping the nibs of gold pens, 

Iridotomy (aivridg'tomi, iri-). [f. In1po- + Gr. 
-ropia cutting; cf. /zthotomy. Cf. F. tridotomie 
(Littré).] Section of the iris. 

1855 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 
3 M. de Wecker of Paris .. endeavoured to improve Mr. 
Bowman's operation by one which he called ‘iridotomy’. 
1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 363 Double iridotomy is 
applicable to cases of closed pupil after cataract extraction, 

So Iridotome, ‘a knife devised by Sichel for 
excising the iris’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

+I-rivht. Ods. [OE. gerthto, -rihta pl.; see 
I-1, Y-, and Rieu sd.] p/. Rights, dues; right- 
ful possession. : 

c1000 AELFric /fom. I. 74 Se apostol .. Godes Zerihta 
lerde. «1100 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1074 He..nam 
swilce zerihta swa se cyng him geude. ¢1205 Lay. 7906 
Rome is eowre irihte; nu hit halt Julius Cesar. ¢ 1275 
Luue Ron 130 in O. E. Alisc. 97 Per ne may no freond 
fleon oper, ne non furleosen his iryhte. 

I-riht, ME. pa. pple. of RicHT z. 

Irin, obs. form of IRon. 

I-rinen, ME. pa. pple. of RinE v., to touch, 

Iri-ngo, obs. variant of ExyNGo. 


IRIS. 


1620 VENNER Vra Recta vii. 137 Iringo-roots are hot and 
Ury in the second degree. 

Trios, variant of IREos, Ods. 

Iris (aie ris), 55. Pl. irides (aierridiz , irises. 
{a. Gr. ipis, stem ipd-. The senses (except 3 
and 6) correspond to those of the Gr. word; so also 
F, trzs. Yhe pl. 7rtdes is chiefly used in sense 4. ] 

1. Gr. Afyth. The goddess who acted as the 
messenver of the gods, and was held to display as 
her sign, or appear as, the rainbow; hence, allu- 


sively, a messenger. 

1593 Suaks. 2 //en. V/ un. ii. 407 Wheresoere thou art 
in this worlds Globe, Ille haue an Iris that shall finde 
thee out. 

2. A rainbow ;a many-colourcd refraction of light 


from drops of water. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviii. 109 Yris.,is the rayen bowe 
wyth hir fayr cote of dyuerse fygures. 1582 T. Watson 
Centurie of fone vii (Arb.) 43 Each eybrowe hanges hke 
Iris in the skies. 1606 SHaks. Tr. & Cr. 1, iii. 380 His 
Crest, that prouder then blew Iris bends. 1742 Younxc Nt. 
TA. us. 21 Vhe good Deed would. .half-impress On my dark 
Cloud an Iris. 1782 Tusstact in //rl. Trans. LXAXIIT. 
103 No lunar Iris, I ever heard or read of, lasted near so 
long as that on the 18th instant. 1831 Brewster Optics 
xiii. tro Illuminating its perimeter like two inock suns in 
the opposite parts of an iris. 

b. transf. A rainbow-like or iridescent appear- 
ance; a circle or halo of prismatic colours; a com- 


bination or alternation of brilliant colours. 

1601 Snaks. All's Well, iii. 158 What's the matter, That 
this distempered inessenger of wet, The manie colour'd Iris 
rounds thine eye (cf. Lu-rece 1586]? 1665 /’Ar/. Trans I. 
2 He useth three Eye-Glasses for his great Telescopes, 
without finding any Iris, or such Rain-bow colors as do 
usually appear in ordinary Glasses. 1670 Lassris ! oy. 
ftaly i. 340 Pretious stones of seueral sortsand Lusiures.. 
composeing a rich Iris of seueral colours. 1760-72atr. Juan 4 
Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 442 We saw, as in a looking-glass, 
the image of each of us, the head being as it were the 
centre of three concentrick iris’s. 1842 Tessyson Locksley 
Hall 19 In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the 
burnish‘d dove. 

c. fig. 

1821 Suecrey //edlas 43 If Liberty Lent not life its soul of 
light, Hope its iris of delight. 1834 Disraeu Rew, / pick 1. 
xili, Is Virtue but a shade? And Freedom but the iris of a 
storin? 1878 1. Tayvitor Deukalion 1. ii. 26 Print thy soft 
iris on white wings of prayer. 

3. a. A hexagonal prismatic crystal (mentioned 
by Pliny Met, //ist, xxxvit. ix. s2). b. ‘ Applied 
by French jewellers to a variety of ruock-crystal, 
possessing the property of reflecting the prismatic 
colours by means of natural flaws in the interior 
of the stone’ (Westropp Prectous Stones). 

Opinions differ as to the identity of these, some taking 
tne former as ‘the prismatic crystals of limpid quartz, which 
decompose the rays of the sun’ (Westropp). 

3387 Trevisa //tgiden (Rolls) I. 337 Also bere [in Ireland] 
groweb bat stoon Saxagonus, and is i-cleped Iris also, as it 
were pe reynebowe. ¢ 1400 MAUNDEV, xxviii. (1839) 219 The 
white ben of cristalle and of berylle and of Iris. 1563 W. 
Fucke, sWetecors (1640) 36 The image of the Rayne-bow may 
hee seen on a wall, the Sunne striking thorow a six-pointed 
stone, called Iris, or any other Christall of the same fashion. 
1601 Ilotranp /'/ray Il. 623 Next after the Ceraunia, 
there is astone named Iris: digged out of the ground it is 
in a certain Isle of the red sea. .. For the most part it re- 
sembleth, Crystal... If the beains of the Sun strike vpon it 
directly within house, it sendeth from it against the wals 
that be near, the very resemblance of a rainbow both in 
form and colour. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. ur. iv. 78 
Diamonds, Saphyres, Carbuncles, Iris. Opalls. 1748 Sir J. 
Hut fist. Fossils 179 Vhe Iris, or Rain-bow Crystal of 
authors. 1861 Bristow Gloss. Af/in. 191 Rock Crystal can 
be made into Iris. 1874 Westrorp Prec. Stones 90 Hyaline 
quartz iridized internally (called at the present day iris). 

4. Anat. A flat, circular, coloured membrane 
suspended vertically in the aqueous humour of the 
eye, and separating the anterior from the posterior 
chamber; in its centre is a circular opening, called 
the pupil, which may be enlarged or diminished so 
as to regulate the amount of light transmitted to 
the retina. 

The colour of the iris, blue, brown, grey, etc., is what is 
known as the colour of the eye. 

1525 tr. Fcrome of Brunswick's Surg. Bjb/2 There be iij. 
materyall circles yt ronne about the iye, and because they 
be so different of colours they be callyd yride{s] or rain 
bowys. 1619 Purcnas Microcosmus viil. 90 This Centre is 
enuironed with a Circle, called /r1s, of many colours in Man 
onely. 1777 Darwis in PArl. Trans. LXVIII. 87 There was 
no perceptible difference in the diameter of the irises. 1881 
Mivart Cat# 473 An iris capable of contracting its aperture to 
a vertical linear slit. 188: E. Corein Knowledge (1883) 136/2 
The colour of the skin, hair, and irides. 

b. (transf.) Enlom. The inner ring of an ocel- 
lated spot on an insect’s wing; usually lighter than 
the outer ring, and the central spot or pnpil. 

1826 Kirsy & Sprxce Entomol, 111. 727 Caudate wing. 
Pupil. Iris. 1838 Westwoop Entomol. Text Bk. 278 
Eyelets (Ocel/i),..the centre..is termed the pupil, and is 
surrounded by the iris. 

5. Zot. A genus of plants, the type of the natural 
order /ridacew, natives of Europe, N. Africa, and 
the temperate regions of Asia and America; most 
of the species have tuberous (less commonly bnibous 
or fibrous) roots, sword-shaped equitant leaves, and 
showy flowers; formerly often called Fleur-de-lis 


or Flower-de-luce. Also, a plant of this genus. 
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Blue Iris, /rrs gerntanica, the German Flag, a common 
cultivated species; Fetid Iris, the Gladden, /rts fatidis- 
sima; Florentine Iris = i! Arte /ris; Stinking Iris = 
Fetrd iris; White Iris, /ris florentina, from which orris- 
root is obtained; Yellow Iris, the Yellow Flag, /res 
/’seudacorus, the common British species. 

{1562 Turser //erbal. . 23 a, Iris is knowen both of 
the Grecianes and Latines by that name; it is called .. 
in Englishe flour de lyce.J 1578 Lyte Dedoens u. xxxv 192 
There be many kindes of Iris, or floure Deluce.  /érd., The 
stincking Iris, and the yellow Iris. /érd. 193 he Irides or 
flawer Deluces do most commonly flower about May. 1667 
Mitton /. £.1v. 698 Each beautcous flour, Iris all hues, 
Roses, and Gessamin. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece i. iti. 383 
Transplant your . Persian and bulbous Iris’s. 1850 TeENsyson 
fn Mem. citi, We glided winding under ranks Of iris, and 
the golden reed. 1882 Garden 3 June 385, 3 The drought of 
the past week has burnt up the Irises. 1886 Pad/ Mall G. 
2Oct.4 The plains were ornamented with dwarfed blue irides. 

6. Astron. Name of the seventh of the asteroids. 

1858 Penny Cycl. 2nd Supp. 708 ': Minor planets .. Iris.. 
{discoverer] Ilind. .[date of discovery] August 13, 1847. 

7. atirih, and Comb., as (sense 2) zrts-colour, 
-glow, -gradation, -ornament, -ring, -lint; also 
tris-coloured, -hued, -like adjs.; ‘sense 4) tris-for- 
ceps, -hook, -knife, -scissors (used in surgical opera- 
tions on the irls); (sense 5 zr#s-blossom, -family, 
flower, -rool; also iris-camphor, an ethereal vil 
obtained from iris-roots | Sy«d. Soc. Lex. 1587); iris- 
coffee, the seeds of /r7s psendacorus, used as a sub- 
stitute for coffee (7bidf.) ; iris-diaphragm, a con- 
tractile diaphragm for Icnses, contrived so as to 
imitate the action of thc iris; iris-disease, a form 
of herpes, generally affecting the back of the hands; 
iris-root, the root of /7ts florentina, orris-root ; 
iris-swallow, a swallow of the sub-genus /rido- 
procne, having iridescent plumage, 

1899 Kain. Rev. Jan. 30 The tall grass, green herb and 
leaf, the “iris blossoms. 18 . Dawa A/in. «L.), ‘he tarnish 
and “ir1s colours of minerals are owing to a thin surface 
film. 1869 Iynnate Notes Lect. Light 58 With white 
light the circles display iris-colours. /é1d. 74 A series 
of *iris-coloured bands. 1889 sinthony's Photogr, Bull. I. 
66 These lenses inay be had with “iris diaphragms 1890 
/étd. T11. 129 Iris diaphragms apptied to phe tographic 
lenses are a recent reintroduction. 1836 MaAcciLLivray tr. 
Humboldt’s Trav, xxi. 304 Covered with rushes and planis 
of the “Iris family, 1818 Suetiry Marenghé xxiv. 5 The 
coarse hulbs of *iris-Howers. 1874 Lawson Dis. Fue 144 
He draws out with a pair of ‘iris forceps the corresponding 
segment of the iris, 1823 Mrs. Hemans Last Constantine 
Ixxiv, Such an “*iris-glow as emulates the shies. 1862 
Tuornsery Purner 1, 357 Vender *iris-yradations of celour. 
1887 Fexs Master of Cerem., i, Delivering its take of *iris- 
hued mackerel. 1839-47 To000 Cycl. dat. III. 346 2 The 
*iris-knife is a convenient size and form for many purposes. 
1849 II. Mayo 7ruths Pop. Superst. ii. 26 Returning hope 
shone, *Iris-like, amid her falling tears. 1863 Tysxoa.t //ea! 
x¥. (1870) § 39 A series of most splendidly-coloured “iris-rings. 
1673 Grew dxat. Roots 1. 1. § 11 Some Parts of *Iris-root 
appear oftentimes above the ground. 1874 Lawsos Drs. 
Eye 153 Through the wound in the cornea the blades of a 
pair of fine “iris scissors may be introduced. 1864 SALA in 
Daily Tel. 5 Dec., The snow was all bathed in “iris tints. 

Iris (aieris), v. [f. prec. Cf. F. trvser.] crans. 
To make iridescent; to form into, or place as, a 
rainbow. Only in fa. pple. 

1816 CLEAVELANO Win. 558 Its color isa light lead gray, 
often tarnished witha tinge of yellow, and sometimes irised. 
1856 Ruskin JVod. Parat, 1V. v. v. § 21 The wreaths of 
fitful vapour..irised around the pillars of waterfalls. 1894 
Outing (U.S.) Aug. 348,2 Watch the bubbles go and come 
Irised on the crystal stream. 

Irisate (aie'rise't), v. [irreg. f. Ints sd. + -aTE3.] 
trans, Torender iridescent. Hence I-risated f//. 
a., iridescent. 

1828 WessTeER cites Puitiips. 1887 Science Sept. 115 
A variety of hooks were nsed for different kinds of fish and 
according to the time of day, irisated shells being applied at 
noon and in a bright sun. 

Irisation (dieriszi-fon). [f. prec.: see - ATION. 
Cf. F. érésation (Littré).] The process of making 
iridescent; iridescence. 

1855 Mayxe £.rfos. Lex., /risation, .. the effect of the 
decomposition of light by the prism. 1881 J/etal Horld 
No. 9. 131 Certain metallic irisations are produced on the 
surface of the object. 1892 A. Micnet in d thenzum 2 July 
39/3 The coloured bubbles and the irisations formed in the 
thickness of tbe glass. 

Iriscope (aieriskdup),sd. [irreg. f. In1s 56.2 
-SCOPE.] A device for exhibiting the primary colours 
by the action of the breath on a specially prepared 
plate of highly polished black glass. 

1841 Brewster in PAil. Trans. 43 Having received from 
Dr. Joseph Reade one of his beautiful instruments called 
the Iriscope, .. I soon perceived that it might be advan- 
tageously employed in various investigations in physical 
optics. {Description follows.] 

+I-rise, v. Ods. [OE. geris-an.] trans. To 
become, suit, be suitable to. a Soe eae with dat.) 

a 1000 Guthlac 1087 (Gr.) Swa pam beodne geras. 1000 
fEtrric Hom. 11, 318 Cyninge gerist rihtwisnys and wisdom. 
¢1200 Trin. Coll. fom. 141 Pe 3erised wel here cider. 

T-risen, ME. pa. pple. of RIsE v. 

Trised (aierrist), a. [f. Ints 56. and v.+-EpD.] 

1. Having the colours of the rainbow; coloured 
by a rainbow. : 

1816 CLEAVELANO A/rn. 553 In Hessia, it occurs in delicate, 
irised needles in a mine of sparry iron. 1837 Daxa Zin. 
76 The tarnish is described as é7zsed, when it exhibits the 
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fixed prismatic colors, 1880 Scribner's Mag. July 347 
Lsathing from time to time in waftings of irised spray. 

2. Having an iris or irises; usually with qualify- 
ing word, as large-irtsed (see Iris sh. 4). 

1879 Scrilner's Mag. XIX. 514 ‘2 Large-irised eyes. 1880 
Mars. Burnett Lontssana i, They were the loveliest eyes, 
.-large-irised, and with eeidertul long lashes. 

Ivish (aierif), a. and sé. Forms: 3 Irise, 
Irreise Iriss, Yriss, 4 Irisch,(Yrisch, Hyrisch , 
Iris, 5 Yrissh, -yssh, Iressh, Hiressche, 5-6 
Irysh, 6 Irishe, (Sc. -isch/c), -eshe, Yris‘c)he, 
-esshe, 3- Irish. [f. /r-, stem of OL. /‘ras (ON, 
f'rar the inhabitants of Ireland (OE. and ON. 
I'rland | + -isc, -1s4: cf. ON. /'rskr. ‘The stem /r- 
is no doubt from Olr. £77 Erin see HipERNIAN); 
but the phonological relation is not clear.] 

JB adj, 

1. Of persons: Of, belonging to, or native to Ire- 
land ; org. and esp. used of the Celtic inhabitants. 

€1205 Lay. 18060 Pa isejen Irisce men bat Prutien wes an 
eomest. @ 1260 Oiel & Night, 322 Vhn chaterest so doth 
on Irish preost. a@x1300 A’. //orn 1290 Ilorn gan 10 schupe 
draje Wap his yrisse felajes. ¢1330 R. Rinne Chrov. 
Hace (Rolls) 6834 Pe Irisch kyng gadered his host. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret., [rt Priv. 166 Consydyr ye that youre 
yrysshe enemys ne hare auncestres. . was trewe to you, 1596 
SPENSER State /rel. Wks, (Globe) 637/2 Other greate howses 
there he of the old English in Ireland, which .. are nowe 
growen as Irish as O-hanlans hreeche. /d1d 647/2 Denefices 
. of soe small profitt in these Irish countreyes, through the 
ill husbandrye of the Irish people which inhahite them. 1672 
Perty Pol. Anat. xii. in 1 acts (1769 363 The priests are 
chosen for the most part out of old Irish gentry. 1763 IIume 
in Rep. on Ossian (1805 7 A very ingenious Irish gent}eman. 
1855 Macautay //ist. Ang. xvii, Scattered over all Europe 
were to be found brave Irish generals, dexterous Irish diplo- 
matists, Irish Counts, Irish Barons. 

+b. Uclonging to the Scottish Highlands cr the 


Gaelic inhabitants of them. Os. 

1948 W. Patten “xf. Scotl. in Arb, Garner 111. 63 Four 
thousand Irish archers brought by the Earl of Argyle. 
1652 Kec. Dingwall Presb. (Sc. Mist. Soc. 247 The con- 
tributione allotted to the Irishe boyes. 

2. Of things: Of or pertaining to Ireland or its 
inhabitants (freq. denoting a particular variety or 
quality of the thing named, e.g. /rish car, fretze, 
mile, penny, whisky, etc.'. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. Ixxxi. [Ixxix ] (MS. 
Boul.) If. 157 b/z Hiressche [1495 yryssh] wolle and skynnes 
al venemous beestes flecb it. 1436 Lite! Eng. Policy in 
Pol, Songs (Ri Ms) 11. 186 Irish wollen, poo cloth. 1547 
Boorpve /ntred. Anowdl. iii. (1370) 131, 1 can make good 
mantyls, and good Irysh fryce. 1645 Doate /rel, Nat. /frst. 
(1652) 153 The load of an Irish-car, drawn hy one Garton, 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 22/1 The Irish round towers are 
now generally ascribed to an ecclesiastical origin. 

b. With names of animals and plants, usually 
denoting a species or variety peculiar to Ireland, 
as /rish elk, greyhound, hare, hobby, rat, sheep, 
wolf, wolf-dog, wolf-hound; Irish broom, heath, 
ivy, juniper, yew, etc.: see the sbs. Also Irish 
daisy, the dandelion; Irish moss, the edible 
seaweed Chondrus crispus, also called carrageen. 

3375-6 Durham Acc. Kelis Surtees) 582 In 2 furur. 
de inslams, 5s. 1436 /téed Eng. Policy in Pol. Songs 
(Rolls) 11. 186 Skynnes of otere, squerel, and Irysh {hlare. 
1600 Suaks. A. VL. v. ii. 119 "Tis like the howling of 
Irish Wolues against the Moone. 1670 Iivetyn Diary 
16 June, The Irish woife-dog..which was a tall greyhound, 
a stately creature indeede, who beate a cruel] mastiff. 1824 
Bewick //tst. Quadrup. (ed. 8 340 The Irish Greyhound... 
is the largest of the Dog Kind. .. It is only to be found in 
Ireland, where it was formerly of great use in clearing the 
country from Wolves. It is now extremely rare. 1835 
Hooker Srif, Flora \. 321 It (Ulex strictus| was dis- 
covered in the Marquess of Londonderry’s Park, county of 
Down .. now well known .. under the name of Irish Furze. 
3845 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 1. 321/12 Many substitutes for 
Iceland moss bave been proposed ; one of the best of which 
is the Carrageen or Irish moss (Fucus crispus\. 

e. In special phrases, as Irish blackguard, a 
kind of snuff (see BLAcKGUARD 7); Irish bull 
(see Butt sé.4 2); Irish diamond, rock crystal : 
see DiamMonD 2; + Irish game (see B. 3); Irish 
stew: see STEW; Irish stitch (see quot. 1753); 
+ Irish toyle, a species of beggar (see quot. 1361) ; 
Irish work, embroidery done in white thread upon 


a white ground. 

1509 Barctay Shyp of Folys 14 Thoughe one knowe but 
the yresshe game Yet wolde he haue a gentyIlmannys name. 
1561 AwoeLay Frat. Vacaé. (1869) 5 An Irishe toyle is he 
that carieth his ware in hy's wallet, as laces, pins, poyntes, 
and such like. 1753 HocartH Anal. Beauty xii. 164 Retir- 
ing shades. .gradate or go off by degrees. .. There is a sort 
of needle-work, called Irish-stitch, done in these shades 
only, which pleases still, though it has long been out of 
fashion. 1 Kirwas Elem. Min. (ed. 2) U1. 257 The 
Marcasite found near Dublin, called Irish Diamond. 1837 
May. Ricnarnson Sit. Leg. i. ed. 2) 34 His dress was a 
coarse Irish-blackguard-snuff colored frock coat. a@1845 
Hooo Forlorn Sheph. Compl. x, A Box Of Irish Black- 
guard. 1884 F, J. Britten Watch & Clocknt. 215 Rock 
crystal..also known as..‘ Irish ’ diamond, is also mucb used 
by watch jewellers. : 

3. The distinguishing epithet of the langnage 
of the Celtic inhabitants of Ireland. Hence applied 
to words, idioms, etc. belonging to that language, 
and to anything composed or written in it. 

1547 Booroe /ntrod. Knowl. iv. (1870) 137 In Scotlande 
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they baue two sondry speches. In .. the part ioynyng to 
lerland, that speche is muche lyke tbe Iryshe speche. 1596 
Spenser State [vel, Wks. (Globe) 623/2, 1 knowe not whether 
the woordes be English or Irish. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. 
xill. in Tracts (1769) 371 The Irish language..hath but few 
words. 1763 in Rep. on Ossian (1805) App. 18 The Irish 
manuscripts in the duke of Chandos's library. 1884 Ruys 
Celt. Brit. vii. (ed. 2) 242 The term. .is hardly ever to be met 
witb in Irish literature. /dzc. App. 283 The Irish word was 
caill, a wood. j 
b. Applied to the Scottish Gaelic (cf. B. 2b). 


In early examples a grapbic variant of e7(z)sch, Erse. 

1552 Lynpesay Wonarche 1.628 Had Sanct lerome hene 
borne in tyll Argyle, In to Yrische toung his hukis had done 
compyle. 1596 Datrymete tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. 1. 86 
‘lhe rest of the scottis..vse thair alde Irishe toung. @ 1639 
Spottiswoop //ist. Ch. Scotl. (1655) 9 We oft finde the Scots 
called Irishes, like as we yet term: commonly our Highland- 
men, in regard they speak the Irish language. ¢ 1730 Burt 
Lett. N. Scotd. (1818) 1.158 The Irish tongue was .. lately 
universal even in many parts of the Lowlands. 

4. Irish in character or nature ; having what are 
considered Irish characteristics. 

In quot. 1589 with allusion to B. 3. 

1589 W’appe w. /atchet Biij, We would show them an 
Irish tricke, that when they thinke to winne the game with 
one man [etc.}. 1725 Swirt Wood the /ronmonger Wks. 
1755 IV. 1. 66 They laugh’d at such an irish blunder, To 
take the nuise of brass for tbunder. 1891 Spectator 3 Jan. 
5/1 If we fail in anything, people say, How Irish! 1897 
Mary Kincstey W. Africa 171 There is also no doubt that 
the Fan mile is a bit Irisb, a matter of nine or so of tbose of 
ordinary mortals. 

5. Comb., as Irish-born, -bred, -grown. 

1850 S. G. Ossorne Gleanings 250 Irish-grown flax. 

B. sd. (Elliptical uses of the adj.). 

1, a. asf/. The inhabitants of Ireland, or their im- 
mediate descendants in other countries, esp. those 
of Ccltic race. Wild Irish, the less civilized 
Trish; formerly, those not subject to English rule, 
also called + mere Jrish (puri [Iibernict). 

c1z05 Lay. 12855 Scottes .. Galewazes & Irreisce [c 1275 
Yrisse]. /bid. 18059 Pa Irisce weoren uakede. 1399 Lanct. 
Rich. Redeles Prol. 1o Whyle he werrid he west ou pe wilde 

yrisshe. [14.. Eudogium //istortarum (Rolls) 111. Contn. 
Sulog. 371 Makamor et quidam alii principales purorum 
Hibernicorum capti fuerunt.] 1547 BuorDE /ufrod, Knowl, 
iv. (1870) 136 The other parte of Scotlande is..lyke the 
lande of the wylde Ireshe. 3xg596 DAtrymp.e tr. Leslie's 
/Tist. Scot. 1. 73 The Irishe men and our Scottis Irishe 
acknawledge the same for thair first and mother toung. 
1610 [see Ikisutry x]. 1612 Davies Why /relana, etc. (1787) 
192 ‘Lhe mere Irish, whom they reputed as aliens or enemies 
of the crown. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. xiii. in Tracts (1769) 
375 English in Ireland, growing poor and discontented, 
degenerate into Irish. 1724 Swirt Drapier’s Lett. Wks. 
1755 V. u. 76 They look upon us as a sort of savage Irish. 
1866 Bricur Sf. /re/. 17 Feb. (1868) 179/2 If the Irish in 
America .settled theré with so strong a hostility to us, they 
have had their reasons. 

+b. In séxzg. (with pl. /riskes). An Irishman. 
(Chiefly Se.) Ods. 

[1596 SvenseR State Jrel, Wks. (Globe) 618/2 When the 
cause shal] fall hetwixt an Englishman and an Irish.] 1613 
Witrer Abuses tu. iv. in Juvenilia (1633) 220 If but by his 
Lords hand an Irish sweare, To violate that oath he stands 
in feare. a@ 1639 Srortiswoop f/ist. Ch. Scot. (1655) 8 He 
was taken prisoner by some Irishes. [See also A. 3b.] 1719 
'Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 426 It vexeth us to hear that the 
wild Irishes are coming down. 1828 StonrHouse Crusade 
Fidelis p. viii, To preach a sermon for the distressed Irishes. 

2. The Irish language : see A. 3. 

13.. S. E. Ley. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Archiv Stud. neu. 
Spr. LX XXII. 375/309 ‘Certis’, quap pe hysschop [Aidan] 
an yrischs, ‘Ic wepe for bis king’. 2547 Booror /utrod, 
Know. iii. (1870) 133 If there he any man the which wyll 
lerne some Irysh, Englysh and Irysh dothe folow bere 
togyther. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. xii. in Tracts (1769) 371 
In Ireland the Fingallians speak neither English, Irish, nor 
Welch. 1772 JoHnson in Boswell 22 Mar., If the High- 
landers understood Irish, why translate the New Testament 
into Erse? 1884 Ruys Ce/t. Brit, vii. (ed. 2) 242 The term 
Scotti was made in Irish into Scuit. 

+b. Scottish Gaelic; ERse. Ods. 

In its written form, Scottish Gaelic was not clearly dis- 
tinguished from Irish until ¢ 1750. 

1508 KenNEDIE Flyling w. Dunbar 345 Thow lufis nane 
Irische. .Bot it suld be all trew Scotiis mennis Iede. /dzd. 
350 Thy forefader maid Irisch and Irisch men thin. ¢ 1645 
Howet Le?é. (1650) 1. 1. Ivi. 377 The antient langage of 
Scotland is Irish, which the mountaincers..retain tothis day. 
1702 in Boyle's Wks. (1772) 1. p. cxcii, About one half of the 
ministers in the Highlands.. preach only in Irish. 

ec. English as spoken by natives of Ireland, 
affected in varying degrees by the sounds and 
vocabulary of the Celtic langnage, and partly 
retaining older features of English pronunciation. 

1834 WVestm. Rev. XXI1. 348 The Irish of the peasants 
(whicb is nothing hut English Hibernicised). 

+3. An old game resembling backgammon. 

Fully described in Cotton’s Compleat Gamester (1680) 109. 

1590 Tartton News Purgat. 74 Her hushand that loved 
Irish well, thoughte it no ill trick to heare a man too many. 
16or Sin W. Coenwatuis Ess. u. xlix. (1631) 314 Like an 
after-game at Irish, that is wonne and lost divers times in 
an instant. 1664 Etwerepce Love in Txé v. ii, Here's a 
turn with all my heart like an after-game at Irish. 

4. Often e//iptically (the sb. being contextually 
known), e.g. for Irish linen, snuff, whisky, etc. 

1799 JANE Austen Lett. (1884) 1. 203 Mrs. Davies fright- 
ened him into buying a piece of Irish when we were in 

Basingstoke. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Miseries Hum, Life 
(1826) 1. xxiv, Venturing upon a pinch of high dried Irisb 
in the open air. 1893 H. CrackanTHorre M/reckage 125 

Two bitters and a small Scotch..and a large Irish. 
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Irishery: see Inisury. 

Trrishian. xonce-wd. ([f. IRisH + -IAN: 
Grectan.] One skilled in the Irish language. 

1834 H. O'Brien Round Towers Ire. 255 His perseverance 
had rendered him the best Irishian of his age. 

Irishism (2ierifiz'm). [f. IntsH + -1sm.] An 

Irish peculiarity, esp. of expression; a Hiberni- 
cism; an Irish bull. 
_1734 W. Pucteney in Lett, C’less Suffolk (1824) 11. 101 
So I, supported by so great an authority, may venture on 
an Irishism, too. 1737 Ozett Radelais 111. 231 This is not 
a Scotch-ism hut an Irish-ism. 1791 Gipson A/tsc. Wks. 
(1814) I, 325, 1 was just going to exhort you to pass through 
Brussels ..a fair Irisbism, since if you read this you are 
already at Paris. 1825 New Monthly J/ag. X111.13 There 
are many Irishisms in bis works. 1879 G. Merepitu £gois? 
Txiceee3- 

Irishize (dierifaiz), v. [f as prec. + -1ZE.] 
trans. To make Irish or Irish-like; to communi- 
cate an Irish character to. Hence I-rishized /f/.a. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. I11. 67 He .. conceived the idea of 
Irishizing the fairies. 1865 Aeader 26 Aug. 237/2 Irishized, 
however, they (the Danes] soon became. 1869 J.A. RoBERT- 
son Gaelic Topogr. Scott. xvii. 518 The only language that 
could have come from Argyleshire in the gth century was a 
coirupt Irishised Gaelic. 

I-rish-like, adj. and adv. [See Like a.] 
Like the Irish; in Irish fashion. 

1596 SpensER State /red, Wks. (Globe) 6213/1 Those sayd 
gentellmens children..are..therby hrought up wey and 
Irish-like. 1610 Hottano Camden's Brit... 5 Highland- 
men... which are rude and unruly, speake Irisb, and go 
apparailed Irish-like. Zod. [See def. of prec.]} ; 

rishly (aierifli), adv. rare. [-Ly *.] In Irish 
fashion ; with Irish leanings. 

1571 Act 13 Eliz. in Bolton Staé. /red. (1621) 369 A verie 
fewe of them hoth by nation, education, and custome Irish 
Irishly affectioned. 1825 Locknart in Scott's Fam. Lett. 
(1894) I]. 306 A fine lad. .very Irishly gentlemanlike. 

Irishman (aievrifmzén). Pl.-men. [f. IxisH 
a. + Man. Originally two words.) A native of 
Ireland ; a man of Irish race. 

¢ 1205 [see Iris a. 1]. @1300 A. Horn 1004 He dude 
writes sende Into yrlonde After kniztes lizte Irisse men to 
fizte. 1387 Trevisa //igden \Rolls) 1. 347 Irische men 
recchep nou3t of castelles, 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 32 They 
sailled in to Irlande and toke to theyr wyues Irisshmens 
doughtres. 1547 Boorpe /utrod., Knowl. iii. (1870) 131, 1 
am an Iryshe man,in Irland I was borne. 1672 Petry 
Pol. Anat. xiii. in Tracts (1769) 375 An Englishman was 
not punishable for killing an Irisbman. 1724 Swirt Drafpier's 
Lett, Wks. 1761 III. 111 The arrival of an Irish man to a 
country town. 1839 CarLyLe Chartism iv. 18 Let no true 
Irishman, who believes and sees all this, despair by reason 
of it. 31848 Bricnt Sp. Jrcl. 25 Aug. (1868) 159/1 Driven 
forth hy poverty, Irishmen emigrate in great numbers. 

b. Wild Irishman. (a) Hist. One of the Wild 
Irish: see IRtsH B. rt. (6) The familiar name of 
the Irish mail train between London and Holyhead 
on the London and North Western Railway, 

1862 Times 27 Mar., To facilitate still further the rapid 
progress of the Irish express train (hetter known as the Wild 
Irishman) hetween Holyhead and London. 1883 B'ham 
Weekly Post x mi 1/5, 1 have just seen the ‘Wild Irish- 
man’ dash through the station. 

Irishness (aierifnés). 
Irish quality or character. 

1804 Soutney Le?/t. (1856) I. 279 The desk might pass 
safely through the Inquisition, but what is to be done about 
the Irishness of Bruce's Travels? 

Irishry ie rifri). “2st. or arch. Also 5 -ery. 
[f. Intsu @.+-RY. Cf. Sc. ershry, s.v. Erse.] 

1. collect. The rative Irish, as opposed to English 
settlers in Ireland. 

1375 Barnour Bruce xv1. 317 (Camh. MS.) He had apon 
his party The eryschry [Zdin. 37S, Irschery; ed. 1616 
Irishry}. ¢ 1450 Hottanp //ow/dat 801 Thir ar his Irland 
kingis of the Irischerye. 1495 Séat. /reland (1765) 1.51 [To] 
stirre Irishery or Englishry to make warre against our sove- 
rain lord the Kings authority. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. 
Trel, in Ilolinshed 11. 44/1 As the manner and custome was 
among the Irishrie. 1610 Hottanp Camuten's Brit. 1. 72 
They that refuse to be under lawes, ..are tearmed the Irishry, 
and commonly the Wilde Irish. 1792 Burke Let. to Sir 
H, Lanugrishe Wks. V1. 336 The spirit of the popery laws.. 
as applied between Englishry and Irishry. 1827 Hat.cam 
Const. Hist, (1876) 111. xviii. 353 It is not to be imagined 
that the entire Irishry partook in this desire of renouncing 
their ancient customs. ; ; 

2. Irish character or nationality; an instance of 
this ; an Irish trait. 

1834 H. O’Brien Round Towers [rel. 116 A country which 
piques itself onits Irishry. 1850 EF. Warsurton 2&.//astings 
Il. 247 One thing they used to vex me ahout..and that was 
ahout my Irishry as they used to call it. 1872 Lever Lid. 
Kulgobbin \xxi. (1875) 391 Awkwardnesses of manner—Wal- 
pole called them Irishries. : 

I-rishwo:man. [f. Ir1sH a. + Woman ; orig. 
two words.] A woman who is a native of Ireland 
or of Irish descent. 

¢1400 Ronz. Rose 3811 Hym an irish womman bare [Fr. 
Ow il fu filz dune vielle irese). 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 Solit. 
iv. 60 A poor Irishwoman recounting some experience. 

T-rite. Affz. [f. In-mmium + -1TE.] A supposed 
mineral, namcd by R. Hermann in 1841, now 
proved to be a mixture of iridosmine, chromite, etc. 

Tritic (airitik), a. ath. [f. Init-1s + -10.] 
Pertaining to or affected with iritis; affecting the 
iris. 

1855 in Mayne £.xfos. Lex. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 


cf. 


[f InisH a. + -NESS.] 


IRK. 


1X. 476 In addition to her iritic inflammation, there was 
considerable turbidity of the vitreous. 

Iritis (eiraittis). Fath. [mod. f. (1801 in 
German) IR-Is +-ITIS (see quot. 1555).]  Inflam- 
mation of the iris. 

1818 Travers in A. Cooper & Travers Surg. Ess. 1. (ed. 3) 
65 By the term ‘ Iritis’ 1 mean to express the deep-seated 
inflammation of the eye. 1855 Dixon Dis. Aye 11860) 137 
We first meet with the word ‘ Iritis’ ina treatise hy Schmidt 
of Vienna, published in 1801. 1879 Hartan Eyesight v. 58 
Iritis..often destroys sight hy closing the pupil, and shut- 
ting off the light from the interior of the eye. 

Irk (rk), 56. rare. [f. IRK @. or v.] Tedium, 
irksomeness, annoyance. 

1570 Levins JA/anip. 142/14 Hirk, or irk, ¢vdiwn. 1870 
Véra xix. (1871) 179 [If] Princess Anna had felt any irk, 
privation, or Strain. 

+Irk, a. Ods. Also 4-5 yrk, 4-6 irke, (5 
erke), 5-6 yrke. [ME., orig. northern and north 
midl.; not known outside Eng.: see next.] Weary, 
tired ; troubled; ‘bored’, disgusted; loath. Const. 
of (rarely wzth), or with z7f- 

@ 1300 Cursor Jf. 6425 Sua lang he heild [his hend] vp.. 
pof he was irk it was na wonder. 1303 R. Brunne J/andl, 
Synne 4542 ¥n goddys seruyse are swyche men yrk. c¢ 1400 
Kom. Rose 4867 Men therynne shulde hem delite, And of 
that deede he not erke. c 1420 Anturs of Arth. 77 Vhedaye 
woxe als dirke Als it were mydnygbte myrke, Ther of sir 
Gawane was irke. c 1440 Gesta Rom... xv. 51 (Add. MS.) 
His doughter was yrke of hym and of his meany. c¢ 1460 
Play Sacram.g17 Yo Calle to god for grace looke pou neuer 
be Irke. rsqotr. Pol. V'erg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 
100 So yrke were all men of domesticall discorde. 1576 Lp. 
Vaux Poems, Desyreti exchange of life \Grosart) 18 The 
life is irke of joyes that be delayed. a@ 1650 Hetr of Sin 54 
in Furniv. Perey Fol. 1.177 That mery man is irke with mee. 

Irk (51k), v. arch. Also 4-7 irke, yrk(e, (5 
erke, 5-6 hirk, 6 erk, irck, yirke, yerk, urke). 
[ME. ¢rke-nx, yrke-n, orig. northern and north 
midl.; found with the cognate adj. Irk, from 
¢ 1300; the compound Fortrx v. occurs as early 
as ¢12503 of uncertain origin. 

It does not appear whether the vb. was formed from the 
adj. (which would @ frviori be the more likely) or vice versa. 
The affinities outside Eng. are also uncertain; there was a 
rare MHG., erken to be disagreeahle, to disgust, nauseate, 
with freq. exkelz, and adj. erkdich abhorrent, which suits the 
sense ; hutthe rarity of this, with its non-appearance in LG., 
causes difficulties. On the other hand, the northern character 
of the word in Eng. has suggested its identity with ON. 
yrkja (=Goth. waurkjan, OE. wyrcean) to work, to take 
effect upon, Sw. yrka to urge, press, enforce; the theory 
heing that the notion ‘it works me’ might have developed 
in Eng. that of ‘it wearies, tires, or disgusts me’. But for 
this there is no actual evidence; ON. yréiv does not even 
appear impersonally used.] 

+1. intr. To grow weary or tired; to feel vexed, 
‘bothered’ or disgusted; to feel it burdensome, 
to be loath (to do something). Const. of (rarely 
with, at), or with zzf. Obs. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Cévon. Wace (Rolls) 11122 So manye 
per were in chaumbre & halle, Men schuld yrke to telle 

em alle. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. (Egipciane) 786 
Modir als of haly kyrk, to safe synful pat wil nocht Irk. 
¢ 1450 Cov. JJyst, xviil. (Shaks. Soc.) 178 In Goddys servyse 
Ixalnevyrirke. 1485 Dighy A/ys¢.1v. 111 The wounder was 
so giete, I yrkit to com nere. 1513 Dovctas nets xu. 
Prol. 302 For the dynnyng of hir wanton cry | irkyt of my 
bed, and mycht nocht ly. 1535 Srewaxt Cron. Scot. 11. 

19 My pen wald tyre and eik my self wald irk. 1549 

ATIMER 4¢4 Serm. bef. Edw. VJ (Arb.) 117 If 1 should 
haue sayed al that I knewe, youre eares woulde haue yrked, 
to haue hearde it. 1596 H. CrarHam Briefe Bible 1. 148 
‘The wretch yrking at his former fact, came and brought 
his 30 peeces of Silver to the Rulers. 1598 GreNEWLY 
Tacitus’ Ann. ww. vi. (1622) 98 Euery sonldier irked with 
the remembrance of his labours. 1619 SANDERSON Se7v2. 
(1637) 39, I irke to rake longer in this sinke. 1659 D. Pett 
impr. Sea 72 An honest heart will irk ill, and fret, and 
grow discontented at it. 1797 T. Wricut Aztobiog. (1864) 
40 My poor old aunt evidently irked with the husiness. 

+2. trans. ‘Vo be weary of or disgusted with; to 
loathe. Oés. 

61460 Towneley J13-st. xxi. 210 All is out of har and that 
shall he yrk. 1523 Lo. Derners /vorss. 1. Pref. 2 Hystorie 
..detesteth, erketh, and abborreth vices. 1575 A/rr. Alag., 
Collingbourne vi, This ougly fault, no tyrant lyues but 
vrkes. 1628 Gaute Fract. The. (1629) 226 He .. irkes the 
vntimely trouble, to haue sought witnesses elsewhere. 

3. Of a thing: To affect with weariness, dislike, 
or disgust ; to weary, tirc; to tronble; to disgust, 
to ‘bore’. Also adsol. arch. 

1513 More Rich. 1//, Wks. 38/1 This discencion beetwene 
hys frendes sommewhat yrked hym. 1595 Srexser Col. 
Clout 906 He is repayd with scorne and foule despite, That 

tkes each gentle heart which it doth heare. r599 H. 

uttes Dyets drie Dinner Dij, Medlers ..if you deale 
much with them, they wil extremely irck, and loath you. 
170z Rowe Samert.1. ii. 614 This After-game of Words is 
what most irks me. 1848 C. Bronte ¥. Lyre xxxiv, The 
garrulous glee of reception irked him. 1864 Browninc Kadés 
Ben Ezraiv, Irks care the crop-full hird? 1886 A/anch. 
Exam, 28 May 5/5 It was not thought well to irk them by 
an unpleasant policy of coercion. , 

b. impers. // irks (ine), it wearies, annoys, trou- 
bles (me); =L. piget. Const. ivf. or clause ; for- 
merly of. arch. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 198/2 To irke, fastidtire, tedere, pigere. 
¢1§30 More Anszw. Poysoned Bk, Wks. 1135/1 It yrketh me 
to looke vppon the place agayne nowe when it is to late 
to mend it. 1552 Latimer Serw. Lincoln iv. 88 It irked 
them that they should pay tribute. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa (Hakluyt Soc.) Il. 414 This towne is so durtie, 


IRKED. 


that it would irke a man to walke the streets. 1646 P. 
Bu.ketey Gospel Cov. y. 372 Mony times it irks us that we 
had thein, and now have them not. 1721 Stryree Leci. 
Alem, WH. 1. xxx. 236 Then it irked him of his theft. 1742 
SHENSTONE Schoolmistr. 164 It irks ine while I write. 1813 
Byron Corsatr 1. xiii, It irks not me to die. 1850 Haw- 
THORNE Scarlet L. iii. (1883) 84 It irks me..that the partner 
of her iniquity should not..stand on the scaffold by her side. 

c. pass. To be wearied, tired, yrieved, or vexed. 


arch. 

1514 Barcray Cyt. & Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. xlv, 
Sometime art thou yrked of them at the table. 1588 A, 
Kine tr. Canisius’ Caltech. 72 My saule is irked to liue, 
1647 Trarp Comm. 1 Thess. ti. 14 Moab was irked, because 
of Israel, or vexed at them. 1883 E. C. Stepman in Cen- 
tury Mag. XXV1. 940 People are irked by his acceptance 
of life. 1898 T. Haroy Wessex Poems 31 You are irked 
that they have withered so. 

Ilence I'rked ff/.a.; Irking v4/. sh. and ffl. a. 

¢1400 in //ampole’s 1Wks. (1895) 1. 166 In be begynnyng 
or it come to any hirkyng or hewenes of sclauth. c 1400 
Lay Folks Mass BA, App. iii. 123 Wip irkynge of herte. 
1513 DouGias sfncis i. vill. 11 Sone on our irkit lymmis, 
lethis, and banis The naturall rest of sleip slaid all at anis. 
1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. uw. Vv. 1468 By his counsell 
we Will end our too much yrked misery. 1628 GALLE 
Pract. The. (1629) 319 They find this Serpent. .somewhat 
cold and irkeing. 1650 W. Broucn Sacr. Princ. (1659) 476 
‘The irkings of a moment undo the ills of all thy ages. 1887 
R. L. Stevenson Mem, & Portr. x. 174 Vhey have inore or 
less solved the irking problem. 

+I-rkful, a. Obs. rare-°, 
+-FUL.] Tedious; irksome. 

1570 Levins A/anip. 187/6 Hirkful, trdrosus. 

Irksome (suksim), a. Forms: 
[f. Irk vw. + -soMeE.] 

+1. Affected with weariness or disgust; tired; 
disgusted ; ‘bored’. Const. of. Ods. 

1435 [implied in Irksomensss 1]. ¢1440 romp. Parv, 
266/1 Irkesoum (A., ?. irksum), fastidiosus. 1483 Cath. 
aingl. 198/2 Irkesome, /ustidiosus. 1534 More Treat. 
Passion Wks, 1289/1 Vnto sufferaunce for our synne, how 
lothe and irkesom wold we be of our selfe. 1549 CuaLconer 
Erasm. on Folly Viija, He shall see straight all the 
audience, other slepe, or gaspe, or be urksome. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 1. ii. 6 Yrkesoine of life, and too long lingr- 
ing night. 

2. Wearisome, tedious, tiresome; troublesome, 
burdensome, annoying. Formerly also, in wider 
sense, Distressing, painful; in early use, Disgust- 
ing, loathsome. 

1513 Douctas s#xets vi. vili. go Hevy curis lang Of irk- 
sum weir and sad. ax1530 Prov. Hovsolde-Kepyne in Pol. 
Rel. & L. Poems 31 A sity garment is yrksome to neybors. 
1576 Fremine Panopl. Epist. 290 Vhe putrified botches and 
irksome scabs of vice. 1590 GREENE Journ. Gar. (1616) 
7 Thou shalt pocket vp much disparagement of humor, 
which I know will be yerksome to thy patience. 1596 
Suaxs. Tam. Shr... ii, 188, | know she is an irkesome 
brawling scold. 1667 Matton P. L.1x. 242 Not to irksom 
toile, but to delight He made us. 1769 Burke Corr. (1844) 
1. 168, | know and feel what an irksome task the writing of 
long letters is. 1808 Syp. Situ H’ks. (1867) 1. 126 It ts 
very galling and irksome to any..men to be compelled to 
disclose their private circumstances, 1835 Maxryat Pac. 
Faithf. xv, The confinement to the desk was irksome. 

Irksomely (5:1ksimli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
In an irksome manner; in a way that tires, annoys, 


or troubles, 

1549 Latimer 4th Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 117 He dyed 
verye daungerously, yrkesomelye, horryblye. 1643 Mitton 
Divorce i. xiii, 1f it [a vow] be found rash, if offensive..our 
doctrine forces not error and unwillingness irksomly to keep 
it. 1713 StEtLE Guard, No. 143 ? 1 A bar of cold iron so 
irksomly long, that it banged against his calf. 1860 Jed. 
Times 15 Sept. 266 1 Everyone who has work to do should 
seek bodily strength to do it less irksomely. 

Irksomeness (5-1ksdmnés). [f as pree. + 
~NESS. ] 

+1. The state of being tired or disgusted ; wearied 
or disgusted feeling; weariness, tedium, ennui. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love 22 Pat godis lufar, pe warld, 
idylnes & irksumnes forsakis. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parz. 266/1 
Irkesumnesse, fastidium. 1530 PatscR. 235/1 Irkesom- 
nesse,.. enuvy. 1577 NortHsrooke Dicrng (1843) 44 It 
driueth awaye irkesomnesse, gotten by serious toile. 1601 
Hotranp Pliny I. 186 L. Domitius, .. for very irksomnesse 
of his tedious life, poisoned himselfe. 1721 R. Kein tr. 
a Kempis’ Solil, Soul Pref. 114 Subjects..proper to cherisb 
and refresb the Mind when clouded with Irksomness or 
oppressed with Melancholy. 1822 Lams Elia Ser. 1. 
Detached Th. Bks., 1 could never listen to even the better 
kind of modern novels without extreme irksomeness. 

2. The quality of being irksome, tedious, annoy- 
ing, or distasteful; tediousness; formerly, also, 
disagreeableness, painfulness, revolting quality. 

1533 BELtenpeN Livy v. (1822) 401 Fra owre army be 
laid to ane toun, na irksumnes of remote and fer sege,.. may 
remove the samin. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rev. 1. i, 
Drunkards That buy the merry madness of one hour Witb 
the long irksomeness of following time. 1641 Mitton Cé. 
Govt. u. Introd., Wks. (1851) 139 The irksomnesse of tbat 
truth which they brought was so unpleasant to tbem, that 
every where they call it a burden. 175: Jonnson Rambler 
No. 184 2 2 He.. finds the irksomeness of his task rather 
increased than lessened by every production. 1884 Edin. 
Even. News 19 Dec. 2/2 Grievances. .tbat gall with a most 
aggravating irksomeness. 

irn, irne, obs. variants of Inoy, 

Irne, obs. form of Run, YEARN. 

+Irnen, z. Oés. Also 4 yrnen, 5 yirnen. 

(Early ME. f. zrex Inon + -EN. (The OE, adj. 


was zrez like the sb. Mod. s. w. dialect has zre 


(f. Ink sé. or v. 


sec IRK wv, 
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sb., tre-2 adj. /ron-enalso occurs in mod. dialect.] 

=JRon a. 1. 

e1175 Lamb. Hom. 149 His fet and his honde if heo 
purh irnene neile were burh-stunge. 13.. A. Adis. 5831 
(MS, Bodl.) Hy weren redy in bat stede..And pliztten lym 
in wip yrnen hoke. 1306 in /’o/. Songs (Camden) 222 With 
yrnene claspes longe to laste. 1447 BokENuam Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 205 Yche spook.. Ful of yirnene sawys shul be set. 
[1886 Ftwortuy J”, Somerset Word-lk., [ronen, made of 
iron. ‘his use is emphatic—z.e. of iron and of nothing else.] 

Irness, -e, obs. var. 770s, pl. of Inon. 

I-robbed, MI. pa. pple. of Ros z. 

Iron (9i-ain), 55.1 Forms: a. 1 isern. 8B. 1 
fsen, 4 yzen, ysen, yse. y. 1 iren, 2-6 iren, 
(3-5 irin, -un, -yn(e), 3-6 yren. (4-5 yrin, 
-un ne.-yn(e), 4-7 yron, 5 eiren, eyren, iyron, 
hyrone,6yrone),5- iron. 8. 3-7 (9 dia/.) ire, 
yre, (3 eire, 6-7 yer-.monger). . Chiefly 
north, and Sc.) 3-6 yrn, 4-6 yrne, 4-7 (9 d@a/.) 
irn(e, (5 irnne, herne, f/. yrnyss, 5 6 irness’e, 
8-9 airn, ern. (¢. § ierne, iyrne, yirn, =-6 
yern(e, yeron, 6 yeirne, hierne. [OE. /rev, 
used beside éserm, fsenr,=OFris. fsern, OS. fsarn 

MDn. s/se77, cer, Du. wyser), OIG. fsarn, later 
fsam (MAIG., MLG. fsern, fsen, Ger. etsen , ON. 
fsarn (also later carn, yarn, Sw. jorn, Va. 
jern,, Goth. efsarn :—OTcut. type *#sarn0™; cog- 
nate with OCelt. *#sarvom, whenee Gaulish eoin- 
pounds in fsarno-, Olr. far (Ir. tara, tarun, 
Gael. ¢arunn, Manx yrarw, OWelsh Ahearn 
(<—eharn, tharn:—tsarn’, Corn. hoern, Olreton 
horarn, now honarn, pl, hern. The ulterior 
etymology of the Celto-Teut. ssarno- is uncer- 
tain; and the relationship of the various types 
in Eng. and the cognate languages involves many 
difficulties. The full Eng. type (=O1IG., ON. 
fsarn was fsern, found only in OF., thongh still in 
the 11the. The form /sex, corresp. to later ONG. 
fsan, MHG., fsen, Ger. ese, MD)u. tyzen, extends 
from OE. to the 14th c. in Kentish and perh. other 
south. dial. (at length reduced to se, also in the 
comb. ysmonger: sce IRONMONGER). The Eng. 
type ¢ren has no continental parallel; in OF., 
as a simple sb., it was app. chiefly poetic, but it 
became the standard form in ME.; the second 
syllable was from the 14th ec. variously spelt -e7, 
“ym, -tén, and from early in the 16th c. always -on, 
the prevalent 16th c. form being yrov,on which zvon 
gradually gained, and beeame universal about 1630, 
In early ME. southern dial., re was reduced to 
ive, yre, found in literature in 13th c., and still the 
s.w. dialect form from Berkshire to Cornwall. In 
north. dial., on the other hand, *re was compressed 
to vn, yrn, still used as 777, tre, ern, arn, in 
Se. and north. Eng. dial. (See Eng. Dialect Dict. 
s.v.) In the standard Eng. ive, 7ron, syncopa- 
tion app. did not take place until after diphthon- 
gation of the 7, whence through a phonetie series 
rrén, dirén, dieran, dier'n, divein, came the exist- 
ing ai-ain, adta/. aivan ; ef. the syncopated pa. pples. 
born, borne, torn, worn, boln, swoln, and Se. fal’n, 
fawn, from earlier4oren, Coren, woren,bollen, swollen, 
fallen, The 15-16th ce. dial. spellings zern, yer, 
yirn, are ambignous: in some cases they may have 
meant z‘arn, ai‘ain, in others yern, yon, the latter 
prob. from Norse jarn, Da. zern. The plural 
yrnes, tres (-y5, -esse, etc.) could arise alike from 
yrn, trn, or from yrem, tren (as in heven, hevnes). 
_ Tbe form of the original zsavm has been much discussed ; 
it has been viewed by some as a derivative, and perhaps 
adj. form, and suggestions made of its relation to ¢s ice 
(with the notion of ‘ glancing }. or to L. zs, er-. Goth. aiz, 
OHG. ér, OE. dr brass; but in neither case with much 
probability. Some class it among the Inde-eur. neuter 
words witb y in nom.-acc., and -# in oblique cases ‘e.g. Skt. 
wdhar gen. tdhnas, L. femur, femin-is), and suppose an 
orig. nom. *‘sar, gen. *éso‘nos (yielding by Verner’s Law 
*izan-az\, whence the later forms in -r and -#, and (by con- 
tamination) -7”. The phonetic history of ON. jarn and its 
cognates is also doubtful. Grimm and otbers suggested 
a borrowing of Olr. farm, giving ON. farn, tdrn, jarn; 
others would derive it from fzax- through evan, earn, jarn-. 
(See Moller in P. §& B. Bettrage V1. 547; Noreen in Arkiv 
Jor Nordisk Filologi lV. 110 note, A briss der urgerm, Laut- 
lehre 195.) Uncertainty also attaches to the phonetic bistory 
of OE. fren whether it merely arose by rhotacism from 
fsen, or from fsern through an intermediate fren, shortened 
like berern, beren, cweartern, cwearten.} 

1. A metal, the most abundant and nseful of 
those nsed in the metallie state; very variously 
employed for tools, implements, machinery, con- 
structions, and in many other applications. 

Pure iron is soft and of a silver-wbite colour, but is scarcely 
known; the metal as commonly used has always an ad- 
mixture of some other substance, usually carbon, and varies 
in colour from tin-white to dark grey. It is of three kinds, 
differing in the proportion of carbon present, and in pro- 
perties: salleable tron, or WROUGHT 1R0N, which is com- 
paratively soft, very tenacious, fusible only at a very high 
temperature, and capable at a red heat of being hammered 
or rolled into any required shape; Cast Iron, which is 
hard and brittle, and fusible at a lower temperature ; and 


IRON. 


Steet, which partakes of the properties of both. Iron is 
very rarely found native ithe known instances being mostly 
of meteoric origin), but is obtained from its ores, which are 
chicfly oxides or salts of the metal. Chemically, iron is 
a metallic element: symbol Fe (/rrus); atomic weight, 
56. In alchemy it was represented by the sign for the 
planet Mars (dg). 

a. a7oo /.pinal Gloss. 25 Alchior, isern [Erfurt Gloss., 
Alchior, isem, Corpus Gloss., Alcion, isern]. c897 K. 
fELFRED Gregory's Past. xxi. 163 Durh @t isern [is zetac- 
nod] det mazen Sara Areatunga. cgoo tr. Brda's [fist 1. 
Introd. (1890) 26 Hit is eac berende on wecga orum ares 
and isernes [4/S. B.¢ roso irenes] leades and scolfres. a r000 
Czdmon's Gen. 1088 S15dan folca Learn wres cudon and 
isernes .. brucan. 

8. cg40 Laws of 2 thelstan u. c. 14 in Schmid Gesetze, 
Ponne ga he to pain hatum isene, ¢ 1000 Lazus of Ai thelred 
in. c. 6 rid., /Elc tiond aze zeweald swa hwader he wille 
swa water swa isen. ¢ 1000 /ELFric Deut. xxviii. 23 Si pe 
heofene swilce ar, and eorpe swilce isen. c 1000 Sax. Lecchd, 
Ill. 30 Ne delfe .. nan man ba moran mid isene. 1340 
elyend, 139 Pat nele na3zt sette ine xold, ac ine poure metal 
ase yzen. /61d. 167 Moche polep be coupe of gold of strokes 
of yzen. 13.. A. Adis. 5149 The kyng hete .. Armen hem 
in breny of yse. 

y. @1000 Crdmon's Gen. 383 Heardes irenes hate gesla- 
zene grindlas greaie. arzisg O. £. Chron. an. 1137, And 
diden an scarp iren. cx12g0 Gen. & /:x. 467 Of irin, of 
golde, siluer, and bras ‘lo sundren and mengen wis he was. 
a 1300 Cursor A. 7545\Cott.) Noiper irin [other AIS S, iren] 
ne yeitt ne stile. 1340 Hampore Pr. Conse. 6572 Dyngyng 
of devels hand, With melles of yren hate glowand. c 1386 
Cuaucer /'rol. soo Hf gold ruste, what shal Iren doo? 1388 
Wryetir Jod xxviii. 2 Irun is takun fro erthe. a1goo Sir 
I'erc. 745 He was armede so wele In gude iryne and in 
stele. c¢1420 Chron, FV ilod. 4396 Gret gyus of hyrone 
Pesce hym vpone. 1450-1530 Afyrr. onr Ladye 58 In 

yknesse of hotte brennynge yren. c 1489 Caxton Sonacs 
of Aymon vi. 136 Whan the yron is well hoote, hit werketh 

the better. ¢1gri ist ag. Bh. Amer. (Arb) Introd. 331 
Nether harnayse, yrone, nor stele. 1530 Paiscr. 235/1 
Iron, fer. 1581 Stywarp Alart, Discipl. 1. 44 A good and 
sufficient peece, flaske, touch bore, pouder, shut, fier, yron. 
x61 Distr Dewt. iii. 11 His bedsted was a bedsted of yron. 
1617 Elieron Wks. I 337 As yron by yron..so one man 
Ly another might be sharpened. 1677 Yarranton Fug. 
Improv, 147 The hest Iron in the known World, is in the 
Forest of Dean, and in the Clay-Hill in Shropshire. 176 
Gipson Decl. & F. ix. 1. 236 It has been observed .. that 
the command of iron soun gives a nation the command of 
gold. 1884 W. 1h. Greenwoop /ren & Steel 1 Chemically 
pure iron exists only as a curiosity and has no practical 
application in the arts. 

t. ¢1280 Gen. & Fx. 2451 No3zt sone deluen it wid yre. 
c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1.187 79 He let nime platus of Ire. 1297 
R. Grove, (Rolls' 1171 Stakes of tre .. he pizte in temese 
grounde, 1387 Trevisa //igden 1. xli. (MS. Tib. D. vii.), 
Flaundres louep pe wolle of pis lond .. Gaskuyn pe yre & 
pe leed. 1393 Laxcr. 7, 72. C. t. g7 Boxes ben broght forp 
}-bounden with yre. c1440 Gesta Rom. 1. \xix. 312 Harl. 
MS. And bond him in pe prison, with bondis of yre. 1474-5 
in Sarum Churchw. Acc. ed, Swayne, 1896) 19 For ij 
plates of ire, ilijd. 1825 Britton Beauties Weltsh. Hl. 
Gloss., /re, iron. 1886 Etwortuy Ii. Somerset Word-bkh., 
/re, iron... tro# is the adjective form. Compare /ron-Bar 
with Sar-ire. [bid., [re gear, iron work generally. 

¢. a 1300 Cursor A1.22207 Wit irne, or fire, or atter beist. 
1306 in /’ol. Songs (Camden: 217 He wes y-fetered weel Both 
with ym ant wyth stecl. 1375 Barpour Lruce x. 364 A cruk 

Of Im, that wes styth and square. c 1400 A fol. Loll. £6 
Festining it wip irne ibe it fal not. ¢ 1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 36 Rost hit on broche of irne. c1440 York Afyst. 
xaxiv. 96 Bragges Of irnne and stele full strange. a1450 
Slankind (Brandl 1898) 276 Lyke as be smyth trieth erne 
In pe feere. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 59 Quhen.. marcus 
crassus, vas slane be the parthiens, the lyft did rane yrn. 
1621 G. Sanpys Ovid's Mfet. xv. (1626) 311 To Brasse from 
Silver; and to Yr'ne from Brasse. 1816Scott A atig. xxiii, 
Bits o’ capper and horn and airn. 1826 J. Witson Noct. 
Amér, Wks. 1855 1. 208 Like a great anvil..made 0’ wood 
instead o’airn. 1868 AtkiNson Cleveland Gloss., Airn, 
iron. 

¢.. c1400 Destr. Troy 9133 _As pure watur pouret vn 
palanet yerin. /é:d. 10463 Barrit hom full bigly with 

Ites of yerne. 1447 BokKENHAM soma (Verh) 205 Wyth 
hookys of yirn. 1516 in 10th Rep. Hist. AISS. Comm. 
App. v. 397 Canvas, rossen, rcpis, bordes, yerne, or ycirne, 
or any thinge elles to tbem belonginge. 1535 in Weaver 
Wells Wills (1890) 51 A payre of wells bownd with yeron. 
1545 Jove Exp. Dan. tii. D vij, Golde, syluer, latyne, yerne. 
1577 Dee Xelat. Spir. 1. (1659) 167 A black box of yern. 

b. with av and //. A variety or sort of iron. 

1858 GreENer Gunnery 194 If you wisb to have a heavy 
single barrel made from Damascus, or any of the best irons. 
1887 D. A. Low Machine Draw. (1892) 77 The grey varieties 
of cast iron are called foundry irons .. while the white 
varieties are called forge irons .. from the fact that they 
are used for conversion into wrought Iron. 

c. Aled. A preparation of iron or of some com- 
ponnd of it, used in medicine as a tonic. — 

(1753 CHAMBERS Cyl, Suff.s.v., Every preparation of Iron 
is both aperient and astringent in degree.] 31803 Aled. Frul. 
X. 186 It is cured by iron which has undergone no pre- 
paration, but the minutest division of its particles. 1831 
J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. &6 Iron and its different 
preparations are endowed with a very manifest tonic action, 
1844-57 G. Birp Uvin. Deposits (ed. 5) 256 Tbe headache 
occasionally following the use of iron is readily prevented. 
Mod. Tbe girl is anemic; she ought to take iron. 

2. a. With defining attribute : see also Bar- (56.1 
30), Boc- (sé.1), Cast-, PIc-, WROUGHT-IRON, ete. 

White iron: see quot. 1881; also popularly applied to 
tinned iron. 7 5 

1632 Litucow 7rav. v. 205 Joynd in three parts, with 
Lead or white Iron. 1665 D. Duptey 7et. Alartis (1851) 
32 The Author did sell pigg or Cast Iron made with Pit 
coal at four pounds per Tun. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesm. 
xlv. (1841) Il. 165 Tin plates, single and double, called 
White Iron, from Saxony. 1795 Prarson in Phil. Trans. 
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LXXXV. 343 Varieties .. differently named by artizans, 
namely..pig, or sow i1on; blue, gray, white cast iron ;— 
soft iron; tough iron; brittle iron; hard iron. 1841 H. 
Mitier O. R. Sandst. viii. (1842) 184 Bog iron, and the clay 
ironstone, so abundant in the Coal Measures, 1881 Ray- 
mono .Mining Gloss. s.v.. Wrought-iron, also called dar- 
frou and «weld-iron, is the product of the forge or the pud- 
dling furnace, cast-frox of the blast furnace. .. Gray forge 
or mill-iron .. mottled (spotted with wizte iron), and white 
(hard, brittle, radially crystalline, containing its carbon 
mostly in alloy with the iron, and showing no visible gra- 
phite). .. So-called sidver-gray, glazy, or carbonized iron is 
usually an iron rendered brittle by excess of silicon. 

3. In fignrative uses, as a type of extreme hard- 


ness or strength. 

3612-15 Br. Hatt Contempl., O. T. xv. iv, This load- 
stone .. shall draw to us even hearts of iron. 1613 SHAKs. 
Hen. V111, 1. ii. 425 Beare witnesse, all that haue not hearts 
of lron. 1695 Tempe //ist. Eng., He had a Body of Iron, 
as well as a Heart of Steel. 1858 Lonar. Jf. Standish i, 
Short of stature he was, .. deep-chested, with muscles and 
sinews of iron. 1873 Miss Brovcuton Nancy III. 238 
Embraced in the icy’ 1ron of his [Death’s] arms. 

4. An instrument, appliance, tool, utensil, or par- 
ticular part of one, made of the metal. (Often 
with defining word prefixed, as CURLING-IRON, 
GRAPPLING-IRON, ctc.: see these words.) 

a7joo Efinal Gloss. 883 Scadbellum, bredisern (Erfurt 
Gloss., Scabellum, bred isazrn]. ¢ 897 K. ELFRED Gregory's 
Past. xxvi. 185 Sua se lace hyd his isern wid Gone monn 
de he snidan wile. ¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 111. 4Seman..nime 
.» healswyrt and isenheardan butan zlcan isene senumen. 
1297 R. GLouc. (Rolls) 6950 Heo stap vpe pis furi yre, euerich 
stapealclene. 13.. S. #. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Herrig’s 
Archiv. LXXXI. 311/197 Pe man nom his ytin & to be 
brigge it drow3. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) x. 39 Of ane of 
pase nayles gert.. Constantyne make him ane yrne till his 
brydill. ¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirnurg. (MS. B.) 133 Pat he 
mowe no3t here fe sonn of pe eyren pat trepanyth. ¢ 1420 
Pallad. on Husb. 1. 136 Thyn yrons .. For graffyng and 
for kittynge. 1463-4 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 153 Pro 
factura de le Milne Yrennys. 1523 FitzHers. Husb. § 3 
It must be wel steeled, and that shall cause .. tbe yrens to 
laste moche lenger. 1563 Ediz. City Kec. 26 Sept. in dn. 
Scott, Printing xv. (1890) 156 The said lhonne bad na 
vtheris guddis saifing his prenting irnis and letteris, 1612 
Biste ¥od xli. 7 Canst thou fill his skinne with barbed irons? 
1703 Moxon ech. Exerc.66 When you set the Iron of the 
Fore-Plane. 1748 F. Smitn Voy. Dise. I. 41 note, With 
an lce-Hook, which is an iron shaped like an S. 1824 
Loner. Woods in Winter iv, Shrilly the skater’s iron rings. 
1837 THackeray Raveuswing i, A little more of the iron 
to the left whisker. ¢1850 Rudin. Navig. (\Weale) 126 
Irons, the tools used by the caulkers for driving in the 
oakum, 1875 Carpentry 4 Foin.25 Under the supposition 
that the iron .. projects equally its entire breadth below the 
sole of the plane. 

b. esp. An iron instrument used for branding or 
canterizing ; a brand-iron. 

€1380 Wyctir Iés. (1880) 303 Brent wip hoot yren of 
coueytise. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxi. 93 Pe folk of pis 
cuntree gers merk pam in be visage with a hate yrne. 154 
At 33 Ilen. VIII, c. 12 §6 To.. make..a fire of coles, 
and there to make redy searynge yrons. 1611 Bist 1 Ti, 
iv. 2 Hauing their conscience seared with a hote iron. 1613 
Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 768 The women with an Iron 

ounce and race their bodies, legs .. and armes, in curious 

nots. 1856 Mas. Browninc Aur. Leigh u. 699 As guiltless 
men may feel The felon’s iron. .and scorn the mark Of what 
they are not, 
+c. pl. Dies used in striking coins. Ods. 

Clerk of the Irons, an officer of the Royal Mint who had 
charge of the manufacture and use of the dies; in 1815 
merged in the Superintendent of machinery. 

1483 in Attorucy-Generals Rep. Mint Officers, John 
Shaa, graver of the coining irons of gold and silver within 
England and Calais. 1540 5c. Acts Fas, V (1814) II. 378/2 
All personis pat .. counterfutis pe kingis Irnis of cunje. 
1566 in //ard. ALS. 698, lf. 120 Robert Hornby, Clerk of the 
Irons. 1656 Cromwett in Andig. Rep. (1808) II. 408 The 
office of Sole-chiefe Engraver of the irons of and for the 
moneyes of us and our successors. 1663 J/in¢ Records, 
Puncheons, matrices, stamps and Dyes, or any Irons for 
Coyning. 1706 Puitiirs, Clerk of the Irons, an Officer in 
the Mint, who is to take care that the Irons be clean and fit 
to work with. 1848 W. Wvon Evidence bef. Commission, 
The Superintendent, as Clerk of the irons, keeps an account 
of all blank dies. 

d. IVhaling,etc. A harpoon. (= HaRPING-IRON.) 

1674 tr. Martiniere’s Voy. N. Conntries 115 One of our 
Shallops coming too near the other Fish before they threw 
out their Irons, 1697 Dampier Voy. 1. 37 Striking Instru- 
ments, as Harpoons, Fish hooks, and Tortoise-Irons, 1853 
Honsch. Words 8 Jan. 400 The harpoon or ‘iron’ as we 
pebelers call it. dz. 401 Both irons are buried in the 
whale. 

e. Golf. A golf-club having an iron head which 
is more or less laid back in order to loft the ball: 


see quot. 1890. 

1857 Chambers’s Inform. 11. 694/1 The sand-iron comes 
into play when the ball lies in a ‘bunker’, or sand-pit. 
Ibid., When a ball lies in whins or other hazards of a similar 
nature .. the iron is the best club for freeing it from such 
impediments. Jérd. 696/1 Some few golfers put almost 
exclusively with a metal club, an iron or cleek, to wit. 1890 
H. Hurcninson Golf(Badm. Libr.) 64 There are heavy irons 
and light irons, driving irons, lofting irons, and sand irons. 
1894 /Zmtes 5 Mar. 7/5 His opponent used the iron well and 
played a very good short game. 


f. slang. A portable fire-arm ; a pistol. 

3836 W. H. Maxwett Caft. Blake 111. xi, Take care and 
have the marking irons in your pocket. 1888 J. INctts 
Tent Life Tigerland 288 Once again .. our shooting irons 
spoke, adding still another quota to the bag. 1889 Botpre- 
woop Robbery under Arms xxxvil, Put down your irons .. 
or .. we'll drop ye where ye stand. 
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5. esp. An implement of iron used when heated 
to smooth out linen, to press down the seams of 
cloth, etc.; defined according to shape and struc- 
ture, as Box-1RON, FLaT-1IRON, ITALIAN-IRON, etc. 

1613 J. May Declar. Est. Clothing v. 27 Witb a wet cloth 
and a hotte Iron, they ouerrunne tbose lists. 1769 Pud. 
Advertiser 18 May 3/4 To be sold by Auction great variety 
of Box Irons and Flat Irons. 1833 J. Hottann Manuf 
Metal 11. 253 Dealers commonly distinguish these useful 
implements by the terms ‘sad iron’, ‘ box iron’, and ‘Italian 
iron’. 1840 Dickens Old C, Shop x, [She] came to the 
fire-place for another iron. 

6. +a. An iron weapon ; a sword. Oés. b. Used 
(without a and J/.) in various allusive expressions 
referring to warfare or slaughter. Cf. F. fer. 

Beowulf (Z.) 893 Det swurd .. dryhtlic iren. ¢ 1000 Sax. 
Leechd. 1. 132 Wid sleze isernes odde stenges peos ylce 
wyrt .. wundurlice zehzlep. a 1300 Cursor A/. 23468 (Cott.) 
It mai nan iren o bam bite. ¢1340 /érd. 26924 Quilis bat 
irene is in wounde is plaster nane mai make hit sounde. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 219 [Alaric] destroyed al.. 
wib yre and wip fuyre(L. /erroet igne]. 1494 Fasyan Chron. 
V. cxili. 87 Wastynge & destroyinge the countrey with fyre 
and irne. 1601 SHaks. 77zeed. NV. 1. iv. 276 Meddle you 
must that’s certain, or forsweare to weare iron about you., 
1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. & Alor. 66 b, To make way .. through 
fieldes of Iron, and streames of blood, to that imperiall 
dignitie. 1639 T. Brucistr. Camus’ Moral Relat.211 Such 
biting replyes..that .. hee would have sought to redresse it 
with an iron. 1665 Sir T. Hersert 7 raz, (1677) 131 Under- 
takes to make the furk eat cold Iron, 1871 R. EritsCatudlus 
Ixiv. 355 Cbarge Troy’s children afield and fell them grimly 
with iron. 1898 Darly News 1 Aug. 4/7 Bismarck..is known 
throughout the world as ‘the man of blood and iron’, The 
phrase was his own. Great questions (lie said) are decided, 
not by speeches and majorities, but by iron and blood (1862). 

7. An iron shackle or fetter; usually in #7. Most 
freq. in phr. 77 zrons, said of a person having the 
feet or hands fcttered. Formerly also, less de- 
finitely, 2 zro,in bonds, in captivity. Cf. F. fers. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter cvi{i}. 10 Zebundne in wedelnisse & 
irene. a1o0o Ags. Ps. (Th.) cvi. 9 gebundene bealuwe 
feterum .. and on iserne [ferro]. 1340 dyend. 128 Pe ilke 
pet is ine prisone in ysnes and ine ueteres. 1377 LaNcL. 
P. Pl. B. iv. 85 pe kynge..comaunded a constable to casten 
hym in yrens. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 3523 The kyng .. ffor hir 
tales of truthe teghit her in yernes. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon xvi. 369 And thenne he made to be broughte a 
grete payre of yrens, and fetred hym wyth theym, bothe 
hys fete togyder. 1533 BeLLeNpeN Livy i. (1822) 225 Vir- 
ginius commandit the serjand to apprehend Ceso, and put 
him in irnis. 1539 Biste (Great) Ps. cvii. 10 Soch as syt in 
darcknesse & in the shadow of death, beyng fast bound in 
mysery & yron. 1588 GREENE /’andosto (1607) 46 Pained 
with the burden of cold and heauie [rons, 1611 Bisre 
Ps. cv. 18 loseph .. Whose feete they hurt with fetters: he 
was layd in iron. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pixto's Trav. xxxii. 
226 The Jaylors clapt irons on our feet, and manacles on 
our hands, 1676 tr. Guillatiere’s Voy. Athens 272 They 
clapt him in irons, 1726 Suervocke Moy. round World 26 
He would see the ring-leaders .. punish’d.. carrying them 
hone in irons. 1790 Burns Yas O' Shanter 131 A mur- 
derer’s banes in gibbet airns. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. 
v. I. 562 When the Earl reached the Castle his legs were 
put in irons, and he was informed that he had but a few 
days to live. 1884 Pac E£ustace 124 Boatswain, if those 
fellows make any more noise, have them taken below and 
put in irons. 

b. Phr. ‘The iron entered into his soul’, Lat. 
ferrum pertransiit animam ejus, Ps. civ. (cv.) 18, 
a mistranslation in the Vulgate of the Heb. (lit. 
‘his person entered into the iron’, i.e. fetters, 
chains) followed by the earlier Eng. versions (but 
not in that of 1611—scc above), which has passed 
into fig. use to express the impression made by 
captivity, affliction, or hard usage, upon the very 
‘soul’ or inner being of the sufferer. 

c825 Vesp. Psalter civ. 18 Iren Sorhleorde sawle his. 
a@1340 Hampote Psalter civ. 17 Yryn passid thorgh his 
saule, 1388 Wycuir Ps. civ. (cv.] 18 Thet maden lowe hise 
{Joseph's} feet in stockis, irun passide by his soule. 1539 
Brae (Great) Ps. cv. 18 Whose fete they hurt in the stockes: 
the yron entred in to hys soule. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 
(1778) 11. 32 (Captive), 1 saw the iron enter into his soul. 
1843 Macautay £ss., Mad. D’Arblay (1865) 11. 304/2 She 
was sinking into a slavery worse than that of the body. 
The iron was beginning to enter into the soul. 

c. fig. (Naut.) A square-rigged vessel is said to 
be 77 zrons when, the yards being so braced that 
some sails are laid aback in coming up into the 
wind, she will not ‘cast’ or turn either way. 

1832 Marrvat VV. Forster xxii, The yards would not 
swing round;.. and the ship was ix irons, [bid. xlix, The 
pirate. not having been expeditious in trimming his sails, 
laid in irons, as seamen term it, heeling over to the blast. 
1846 Raikes Life Sir F. Brenton 371 Neither helm or sails 
had any power over the ships, which were to use the 
common phrase..completely in zvoxs. 1897 Mary Kinas- 
LEY WW, Africa 350, 1 was in a canoe that made such auda- 
ciously bad tacks, missed stays, got into irons, and in general 
behaved in a way that ought to have lost her captain his 
certificate. 

8. =cron-shrub: see 12. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 179 The slender reclining Iron. 
This beautiful little plant rises generally in an oblique 
direction. 

9. Phrases. a. Zo strike while (when) the tron 
7s hot, or at its highest heat: to act at the appro- 
priatetime. b. Zo have (or put) many (too many, 
etc.) ¢rons in the fire: (a) to have or be engaged | 
in (too) many occupations or undertakings; (¢) 
to have or use several expedients or alternatives | 
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to attain a purpose. Zo put (or lay) every tron 
(or all trons) in the fire: to try every means. 
c. Fresh (or new) off the trons. fresh from school 
or studies ; newly made or prepared ; brand-new. 

@. ¢1386 Cuaucer Melib. » 70 Rigbt so as whil that Iren 
is hoot men sholden smyte. 1523 St. Papers Hen. VIII, 
IV. 85 And now the iron is hote, it is tyme to stryke. 
3612-15 Be. Hari Contempl., O. T. xvm. vil, The iron was 
now hot with this heavenly fire; Elijah. . strikes immediately. 
1615 Cuarman Odyss. xu. 487 (He] their iron strook At 
higbest beat. 1753 Foote Eng. in Paris 1. (1763) 13 Then 
strike while the lron’s hot. 

b. 1549 Sir W. Pacet Let. to Somerset 7 July (P.R.O., 
St. Pap. Dom. Edw. VI, VIII. No. 4), Put no more so many 
yrons in the fyre at ones. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 
602 Now Pompey ..under-hand did lay all tbe irons in the fire 
he could to bring ittopass. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. m1. iv. 
1. ii. (1651) 393/2 He {the Pope] hath more actors in his 
Tragzdy, more irons in the fire. 1624 Carr. Smitn Vir- 
ginia ww. 159 They tbat have many Irons in the fire, some 
must burne. 71645 Howect Letz. (1650) 1.11.xv.89 That King 
..having too many irons in the fire at hisown home. 1721 
Ketty Scot. Prov. 255 Many Irons in the Fire, some must 
cool, 1728 Vaxsr. & Cis. Prov. Husd, u. i. 44 Alan. Is it 
full as practicable as what you have told me? Sir Fran. 
Ay..you'll find that I have more Irons i’ th’ Fire than one ! 
3751 R. Partock P. Wilkins (1884) IL. xv. 156, I had now 
several important irons in the fire, and all to be struck whilst 
hot. 1762 Smottett Sir L. Greaves iii. (1793) 1. 62 Anthony 
Darne! had: begun to canvass, and was putting every iron 
in the fire. 1852 A. Gray Left. (1893) 391 College work is 
now over and I can get on with fewer irons in the. fire. 
1886 Overton Evang. Revival 18th C, vii. 118 [He] had 
far too many irons in the fire to find time for original re- 
search. 1887 19/4 Cent. Aug. 240 The State .. cannot add 
to its other irons the supervision of all that is interesting in 
art and arcbitecture. 

c. 1683 A. DA rt Converse 25 Young and unexperienced 
.-as they say commonly, fresh off the Irons. 1808-80 J AmiE- 
son, New aff the irnes, a phrase used with respect to one 
who has recently finished his studies. 

10. attrib. Of or pertaining to iron: cf. IRoN a. 

1530 Parsor. 235/'1 Iron ruste, fervzge. 1638 Sir T. HeER- 
BERT Trav. (ed. 2) 235 Few of them know how to read, 
Bellona trayning tbem up in iron dances. 1786 (¢7t/e) The 
Case of the Importation of Bar Iron from our own Colonies 
of North America; humbly recommended to the considera- 
tion of the present Parliament, by the Iron Manufacturers 
of Great Britain, 1785 W. Gissoxs Reply Sir L. O'Brien 
title-p., The present state of the Iron Trade between England 
and Ireland. 1854 Ronacps & Richarpson Chem, Techuol. 
(ed. 2) I. 235 The mode of applying the hot blast to lead 
and iron smelting. 1868-72 Watts Dict. Chem. V. 386 In 
the green portion alone, there exist no fewer than 70 bright 
iron lines. 1873 Dawson Earth & Man vi. 110 Peroxide of 
iron or iron rust. 1884 Pall Alad/ G. 23 Sept. 8/2 The Iron 
and Steel Institute met at Chester this morning. 1896 Dazly 
News 21 Oct. 2/7 The Blackburn iron trade strike was 
settled .. yesterday afternoon. 1897 Mary Kincstey IV. 
Africa 64 Vhe Bubi is not only unlearned in iron lore, but 
he was learned in stone. 

11. General Combinations. a. aftrib., as zron- 
bond, -borings, -dross, -filings, -furnace, -gear, 
-hatl, -vetn, etc. b. oljective and obj. genitive, 
as tron-digesting, -ealing, -producing, -using, etc., 
adjs.; zron-drawing, -forging, -mining, -puddling, 
-smelting sbs.; iron-heater, -holder, -moulder, 
planer, -puddler, -turner, etc., sbs. ¢. tustru- 
mental, as iron-braced, -branded, -burnt, -clenched, 
fastened, -guarded, -marked, -sheathed, -stained, 
-strapped, -teeming, etc., adjs.; tron-crust vb. See 
also IRON-BOUND, -CASED, -CLAD, etc, d. szmzlative, 
esp. with adjs. of colour: =likeiron, as 77o7-dlack, 
TRon-BLUE, [RON-GREY ; or =like iron-rust, as 77v07- 
brown, -red. Also tron-coloured, tron-like. (See 
also Inon a. 2, TRON-HARD, etc.) 

1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 144 Paracolumbite is an *iron-black 
mineral. 1494-5 in Swayne Churchw. Ace. Sarunz (1896) 43 
Michaeli Smyth pro..emendacione de lez *Ironbondes iiijd. 
1874 Raymonp Statist. Mines 4 Mining 423 A pretty good 
price is paid for the *iron-borings. 1590 Srenser /. Q. 11. 
v. 7 Hurling high his*yron braced arme. ¢ 1400 Afo/. Loél. 
103 Hauing ber consciens *iren brondit. 1610 HoLLanxp 
Camden's Brit. 1.84 Those “yron-brent markes in Picts now 
seene all bloodlesse as they die. 1851 S. Jupp A/argare? 1. 
xiv. (Ward & Lock) 110 The horned-pout, with its pearly 
iridine breast and *iron-brown back. 1874 THraRLE Naval 
Archit. 135 The joint..in the bolt hole is *iron-caulked. 
1823 Scott Quentin D. xxviii, A strong *iron-clenched door 
admitted them. 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2843/4 He wears a 
French “Iron coloured Drugget Coat. 1730 A. Gorpon 
Maffei’s Amphith. 351 The red Tron-coloured, and yellow 
Coverings of the Theatre. 1843 BETuuNE Sc. Fireside Stor. 
5 His complexion had in it.. little of that dusky hue which, 
for want ofa better name, has been called iron coloured. 
1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe (1871) 60 It will embrawn and 
*tron-crust his flesh. a@1716 Soutn Ser. I]. x. (R.), Such 
an “iron-digesting faith have they. 1620 7°. Grancrr Div. 
Logtke 66 Heate is the essentiall propertie of fire, *yron- 
drawing, of the loadstone. 1796 H. Hunter St. Prerre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 124 Look at the anfractuosities of a 
simple morsel of *iron-dross. a 1631 Drayton Noah's Flood 
Wks. (1748) 464/1 The *iron-eating ostrich. 1858 SimmMonps 
Dict. Trade s.v., Vessels whose planks and timbers are 
rivetted with iron nails and bolts instead of copper, are 
said to be “iron-fastened. 1772 PriFsTLEY in /rankdin’s 
Wks. (1887) IV. 489 A mixture of *iron filings and brim- 
stone. 1839 CARLYLE Chartism viii. 168 The Saxon 
kindred burst forth into cotton-spinning .. *iron-forging. 
1874 Raymonp Statist. Mines § Mining 332 An iron- 
mine in this region is not deemed of any value..not an 
*iron-furnace has been built. 1871 Patcrave Lyr. Poems 
103 Across the *iron-furrow'd way. 1477-8 in Swayne 
Churchw. Acc. Sarum (1896) 22 Pro ferramento vocato le 
*yregere. 1886 ELwortny HH. Somerset Work-bk. 372 Ire 
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ear.. would mean all kinds of ironmongery, and completed 
iron-work. ¢18z0 S, Rocers /tady (1834) 187 No strangers 
to the *iron-hail of war. 1858 Simmonvs Dict, rade, */ron- 
heater, the piece of etal which is leated in the fire fora 
laundress’s box-iron or Italian-iron, /déd., */ron-holder, a 
stand for a laundress’s smoothing-iron. 1896 ‘M. Fiztp’ 
Attila u. 49 He shall be scourged With the *iron-knotted 
lash they use forslaves. 1577 tr. Bul/inger's Decades (1592) 
301 We Cliristians haue nothing to do with the *yronlike 
philosopliy since our Lorde... vtterly condemned it. 1674 
Lond. Gaz. No. 896/4 Run away ..a Blackainoor Man.. 
*Jron-marked in his Brest with the sign ofa Greyhound. 1710 
Lbid. No. 4680/4 A dark Bay Gelding..with a T Tron-mark’d 
on the near Buttock. 1877 Iewitt in Raysionp Slatist. 
Mines & Mining 365 Vhe commencement of *iron-mining at 
Lake Superior, about the year 1856, 1863 P. Barry Dock- 
yard icon, 127 England is an ‘iron-producing and iron- 
manufacturing country. 1871 Athen eunt 15 July 85 There 
in not any labour so severe as that of the *iron-puddler. 
1695 Woopwarn Nat, //ist, Far th iv.(1723) 198 Crysiallised 
Ores, and Minerals, e.g. the *Iron-Rhombs, the Tin Grains, 
1884 J. Parker Afost. Life III. 258 A gate iron-bound and 
*iron-riveted. 1645 Boate /reland’s Nat, L/ist. (1652) 127 
Vhe *Iron-rock being full of joints, is with pick-axes easily 
divided. 1820 Scoit Addof iii, She rushed to him, clasped 
his *iron-sheathed frame in ler arms, 1777-8 R. Potrer 
vE schylus (1779) 1. 28 (Jod.) And land upon this *iron-teem- 
ing earth. 1861 J. G. Suerpanp Fadl Rome iii. 140 Vhe 
*iron-tipped arrows flew inclouds. 1865 T'ytor arly //ist. 
Asan, ix. 247 The *iron-using races of Southern Africa, 1879 
Six G. Camruece White & Black 243 The best “iron-veius 
are..a good deal worked-out. 

12. Special Combinations: iron-cement,a kind 
of very hard cement; iron-clay a., of mixed iron 
and clay; iron-cloth, chain-mail, ¢5p, as madc in 
modem times for cleaning greasy vessels; iron- 
fall, a fall of meteorjc iron; iron-free a., free 
from or destitute of iron; + proof avainst the force 
of iron; iron grass, a local name for knot-grass 
(Polygonum aviculare), also tor Altra cwsptlosa and 
species of Carex (Britten & If.) ; iron-liquor, ‘a 
solution of acetate of iron, used as a mordant by 
calico-printers’ (Simmonds Dye. Trade 1858) ; 
iron-maker, a mannfacturer of iron; so iron- 
making v6/, 56.; +iron-mill, a place where bar- 
iron is made; iron-oak,a name for Quercus Cerris 
and Q. odtestloba (Miller /lant-n, 1884 ; iron 
period Archwol, = TRON AGE 2; iron-saw, a cir- 
cular saw for cutting hot iron; iron-scale » ham- 
mer-scale (see Wasprrn 56.1 7); iron-shrub, a 
name for Sauvagesta erecla, also called herb of St. 
Martin; iron-sponge, spongy iron, iron in a loose 
state with little cohesion : seeSPONGE; iron-stain, 
a stain (on cloth, etc.) produced by iron-rust or 
tincture of iron, or a similar stain produced on a 
plant bya fungus; iron-stand, a stand on which to 
place a heated iron (sec §); iron-strap (/Vhaling) 
= FOREGANGER 2a (sce 4); iron-yellow, a 
bright ycllow pigment prepared from oxide of 
iron; Jars yellow. Sec also IRoN aGE (2), ete. 

1825 J. NicHotson Oferat. Alechanic 617 Detached orna- 
ments.. fixed upon the ceiling, &c. with white-lead, or with 
the composition known by the name of *iron-cement. 1772 
Frercuer Logica Genev, 103 Uncovering the two *iron-clay 
feet of your great image. 1855 Hewitt Anc. Armour I. 
238 Beneath the .. chain-mail was worn a coif of softer 
material, to mitigate the roughness of the *iron-cloth. 1868 
Lockyer Elem. cistron. § 315 Meteors commonly so called, 
bolides, stone-falls and *ironfalls. 1669 Dryoen Tyranutc 
Love v. i. Wks. 1883 I11. 454, Pl try if she be wholly *iron- 
free If not by sword, then she shall die by fire. 1896 Ad. 
butt's Syst. Aled, 1. 196 All these pigments are iron-free. 
1826 W. Ic. ANprews Exam. Fox's Cal. Prot, Saints 262 
Fox says, this Woodman was an “iron-maker. 1875 WHIT- 
ney Life Lang. ix.155 The iron-maker..has occasion every 
day to say many things which would not be understood by 
a man of any of the other classes. 1890 Daily News 17 Feb. 
2/6 If the miners strike, *ironmaking will be stopped. 1559 
in Cecil Papers (H. M.C.) I. 164 Now there are *iron-mills 
English iron is sold at 9/. 1581 Act 23 Ziliz.c.5 Preamble, 
The late Erection of sundry Iron-Mills in divers Places of 
this Realm. 1632 Suirtey Ball u. ii, How do the fens? 
Goes the draining forward, and your iron mills? 1851 D. 
Witson Pred. Aun, (1863) II. 1. iv. 116 During this era to 
which the name of *Iron-Period Is applied. 1874 BouTett 
Aris & Arut. i. 3 The third or ‘Iron Period’, when bronze 
generally was superseded by iron, 1877 RayMonp Statist. 
Wines & Miuing 4 Leaving *iron-sponge in the ore, which 
would greatly complicate the subsequent treatment. 1880 
Spon's Encycl. Mauuf, 1. 700 (Ceffce) A minute fungus 
named Depazea maculosa, which causes the so-called * *iron 
stain’, circular or elliptical blotches of an ochreish-yellow 
colour, 1882 Rosa MuLHoLvanp 4 Little A/ischie/s xiii. 158 
Last of all came the hot iron, with a little *iron-stand to 
hold it. 1860 WeALe Dict. Terms, *Iron yellow, jaune de 
fer, or jaune de Mars, etc., is a bright iron ochre, prepared 
artificially, of the nature of sienna earth. 

b. Esp. in names of chemical compounds and 
minerals; as iron carbide, chloride, iodide, salts, 
sulphate, etc. (where Ferric and FERROUS, q.v., 
or the forms carbide of tron, etc., are more usual); 
iron-clay, same as clay tronstone (see CLAY 56. 9); 
iron-flint, a name for ferruginous quartz; iron- 
glance, specular iron-ore (see GLANCE 56.~); iron 
pan (see quot. and Pan sé., and cf. HaRp-Pan), 
iron pyrites, native bisulphuret of iron (see Px- 
RITES). See also TRON ALUM, IRONSTONE, etc. — 

1890 Sir F.A. Aner Pres. Addr. Brit. Assoc., The elimina- 
tion, within the mass, of carbon as an *iron-carbide per- 
fect!y stable at low temperatures. 1877 Raymonp Statist. 
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Mines & Alinin 
*irou-chloride of the bath. 18121 Pinkerton Petral. Il. 49 
The essenkiesel, or “iron-flint of the Germans, is only found 
in veins, 1843 Porttock Geol. 226 Silicate of Iron. occurs 
associated with Tron-fliut at ‘lullybrick, Ballynascreen. 
1805-17, RK. Jameson Char. iin. (ed. 3) 256 Dissimilar 
streak, as in specular iron-ore, or *iron-glance. 1883 A. H. 
Cuuxgcn Prectous Stones vii. 88 lilack hamatite 1s an oxide 
of iron occurring under several coninion names, as specular 
iron ore, iron glauce, and imicaceous iron ore. 1843 Port- 
Lock Geol. 225 Micaceous Iron Ore..associaied wan "Iron 
Jasper, and slightly titaniferous. 1847 Sas. Cycd. Il. g13 
A loose sandy surface soil, beneath which is an impervious 
stratum, called the *sron pan, formed by the deposition of 
iron particles from the sand. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char, 
A/in. ed, 3) 110 The convexity is parallel with the sides, as 
in “iron-pyrites. 1853 W. Grecory /norg. Chem. ved. 3) 216 
fron Pyrites, .. avery abundant mineral, of a yellow colour 
and metallic lustre, crystallising in cubes or octahedrons. 
1879 St. George's /losp. Rep. UX. 43 Zinc sulphate iu pro- 
gressive doses, with “iron sulphate. 

t+tIron, 56.2 Obs. Also ziran. [app. a var. of 
eren, ERne, eagle. The spelling may be due to 
confusion with ¢7, dial. form of prec.] A variant 
of ERNE, eagle; explained in 17th c. dicts. as, A male 
eagle. 

1623 Cockeram in. J/awks, An Eagle, the male ts called 
an /ran. a 1683 WALTON dlugler i. (1286) 17 There is of 
short-winged hawks, The eagle and iron. 1688 R. Hoise 
Armoury 1. 236/1 An /ron is the Male of an Eagle. 

Iron (iam), a. Forms: sec Incn 54, (OE. 
isern, fsen, tren, for *isern-en, ctc., corresp. to 
Goth. ezsarn-etns, OLEG. fsarn-in, fsern-in, MEIG. 
fser-in, tser-en, fser-n, Ger, etseren, MDu. iser-tjn, 
-in, -en, Wu, tjzer-en. 

The OF. forms, though identical in the non. with the sb. 
(app. through loss of the adj. ending -en, after «2 of the sb.) 
were real adjs., so inflected and entering into concord with 
sbs.,asseeninsenser. During the ME. period the iuflexions 
disappeared, first in the nortlern dialect, and last in the 
south (where the pl. in -¢ survived toc 14yco). The adj. was 
thenceforth indistinguishable from the attributive use of the 
sb. (as in gold, silver, brass, for golden, silveru, brazen), 
which again is largely owing to resolution of OE, com- 
pounds such as fren-bend, tren-byrne, tsern-scur, etc.; but 
the feeling of its being an adj. often permits the use of rron in 
senses and constructions in whicli it is parallel to gelden, 
brazen, rather than to gold, brass. But in nest modern uses 
it is impossible to distinguish it from the sh. used attrib., 


from which it is here separated on historical grounds, An 
actual derivative udj. is found in {anxen.} 

lL. Of iron; consisting or furmed of iron. (L. 
Serres.) 

Beowulf Z.) 2829 Ac him irenna ecza forenamon, ¢ 825 


Vesp. Psalter ii. 9 Du reces hie in zerde iserre. /bid, cxlix. 
8 To gebindenne .. edele heara in bendum irnum. ¢ 897 
K. 4EcereD Gregory's Past, xxi. 165 Sete iserne weall 
betuh de and du burl. Yagoo O. A. Martyrol, 142 Se 
casere hine het swingan mid irenum gyrdum. 971 Alickd. 
Llom. 43 Ponne bid he geteald to pire fyrenan cA, and to 
piem isenan hoce. a@1000 Cardmon's Dan. 520 Het cac 
azebindan beam .. zrenuin clammum and isernum, 1000 
#Eceric /lour, 1, 424 Lecgad da isenan clutas hate glowende 
to his sidan. ¢1175 Laid. /fomn, 121 Mid irenen Neilen 
he wes on bere rode ifestned. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 6890 
Lat nime foure yrene ssares..al a fure. @ 1300 Cursor i. 
23240 Paa dintes ar ful fers and fell, herder pan es here 
irinn mell. 1387 Vrevisa //igden (Rolls) VI. 427 Pe foure 
irene nayles pat Crist was i-nayled with to pe rode. ¢ 1400 
Maunoev, (Roxb.) viii. 30 Enclosed with hie walles and 
yrne jates, 1483 Cath. Angl. 198/1 kren, ferruin, ferreus. 
1532 /nv. in J. Noake Worcester Aon. (1866) 157 A brasen 
morter, with a yerne pestell. 1549 Act 3 4 4 Edw. I’/,c.2 
§ 7 No Person shall. .occupy any Yeron Cards or Pickards, 
in rowing of any set Cloth. 1611 Biste Deut, xxvii. 5 Thou 
shalt not lift vp any yron toole vpon then. 1697 DrypeN 
Virg. Georg.\, 220 First Ceres..arm'd with Iron Shares the 
crooked Plough. 1764 Gotpsm. 7 rav. 436 Luke's iron 
crown, and Damien's bed of steel. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I. 47 An iron helmet and harness. 

2. Having the appearance of iron; of the colour 
of iron (or iron-rust). 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 229 Hard stone of yron 
colour. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biond’s Eromena 60 A 
Knight of a low stature, and iron hue. 1697 Drvoen Virg, 
Georg. 1. 630 The Sun..In Iron Clouds conceal'’d the Pub- 
lick Light. @1728 Woopwarp \J.), Some of them are of an 
iron red, and very bright. 1871 Parcrave Lyr. Pocus 85 
Earth all one tomb lies round me, Domed with an iron sky. 

3. jig. Resembling, or figured as resembling, iron 
in some characteristic quality, esp. hardness. 

a. Extremely hard or strong (physically). 

1382 Wycuir /sa, xviii. 4, 1 kne3 forsothe for thou art 
hard, and an irene senewe thin haterel, and thi frount bra- 
sene [16x1 thy necke is an yron Sinew). 1772 Houwet in 
Phil. Traus. LX11. 128 Acorns, saved from a tree .. of the 
iron or wainscot species. 1798 WELLINGTON in Owen Hed. 
lesley’s Desp. 764 We have now that iron frontier. 1834 
Mevwin Angler in Wales 1. 195 The compact and iron 
nature of the ground. 

b. Extremely hardy or robust; capable of great 


endurance, 

1617 T. Campion Elegy Pr. Henry Wks. (Bullen) 137 How 
fit to stand in troops of iron heads. 1627 tr. Bacon's Life & 
Death (1651) 16 A Man of an Iron body and minde. 1816 
Byron Siege Cor. xxv, Though aged, he was soiron oflimb, 
Few of our youth could cope with him. 1833 Atison Hust. 
Europe i. § 4 (1849-50) I. 51 The iron and disciplined bands 
of Cromwell. a@ 1864 J. D. Burns Aleut. & Rew. (1879) 338 
The iron frame wasted by inward trouble. ; 

e. Firm, inflexible; stubborn, obstinate, un- 
yielding. 

1602-17 Hirron IWVks. 1. 8 Begge we of God therefore, 
that He would bend our yron necke. 1703 Rowe Fair 
Pentt, v. t. 1790, 1 have held the Ballance with an Iron 
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Iland. 1849 Macauray //ist. Eng. ix. I]. 476 The iron 
stoicisin of William never gave way. 1849 Rosektson 
Serm, Ser, 1, iv.) 1866) 76 No iron strength of mind. 1852 
Tenxyson Death Wellington viii, Vheir ever-loyal iron 
leader's fame. 1854 J. S.C. Agport Napoleon (1855) I. iii, 

8 With the sane exhaustless, iron, diligence. 1899 G. 
Matuesos Stud. Portrait Christ xii. 168 Lhere is no grasp 
so iron as the grasp with which an idea liolds. 

+d. Untmpressionable. ‘ stony’. Oés. 

1596 Spenser /, Q. v. x. 28 Powring forth their hloud in 
brutishe wize, That any yron eyes to sce it would agnize. 
1607 Hieron Jks. 1. 439 The tron deadnesse of mens 
hearts. 1651 Naleigh'’s GAost 13 Vhere is uo country so 
burbarous, or of so iron and hard a dispusition. 

e. Harsh, cruel, merciless; stern, severe. 

1691 Spenser J/. //ubberd 254 This yron world.. Brings 
downe the stowtest heurts to lowest state, 1665 Sik T. 
Hexsext Srav, (1677) 136 Abumansor one would think was 
boru toan Iron destiny. 1796 iuKKr Let. Aegic. /'eace iv. 
Wks. IX. 20 The first Republick in the World. i> under her 
iron yoke. 1871 R. Extis Catudins Ixiv. 203 Words wlich 
on iron deeds did sue for deadly requital. 

f. Of or pertaining to the Inon AGB q.v. ; ‘of 
baser vein’, debascd; wicked. (Sometiines mixed 
with prec. sense.) 

aigg2 H. Sutra Serm. (Teggz's ed.) I. 241 Look not for 
a golden life in an iron world, 1614 RKaceicu //ist. World 
1. (1634) 155 But they .. account the times injurious and 
ron. 1697 DRYDEN birg, /'ast. 1x. 16 In these hard Trou 
Times, 1805 Scotr Lasé Winstr. 1. Introd. 21 The bigots 
of the iron time. : 

g. Ot metallic tone, harsh, tnmusical. 

1871 Swinsurne Songs bef, Sunrise Prel. 105 Meard their 
sons’ iron cadences. 

h. In phr. tron sleep or slumber, tr. L. ferreus 
somnus (Virg. iin. x. 748°. Chictly poed. 

1624 frag. Vero. ii. in Bullen O, £2. 1882) 1. 49 Well, he 
shalt sleepe the Iron sleepe of death. 1685 Dryurn Tiren. 
August. li. 70 An iron slumber sat on his majestic eyes. 
1697 — Virg. Georg. 1v. 717 An Iron Slumber shuts my 
swimming Iyes. 1835 Lytron Avenzi vi. v, His fuce was 
still locked, as in a vice, with that iron sleep. 

4. Combinations and special collocations. a. 
Parasyuthetic combinations (in /77, and fig. senses. 
as tron-banded, -barred, -bowelled, -coated, -faced, 
fisted (close-fisted, niggardly , «grated, -hooped, 
-matled, -niooded, -nerved, «pated, -ribbed, -sceplred, 
-souled, -visaged, -willed, -winged, -willed (dull- 
witted, stupid: sec 3d), -worded adjs, 

1812 Scott Hokedy iv. xxv, Morthain's “iron-banded chests. 
1600 Row tanps Lett. /lumours Blood vu.84 To fill old 
*Iron barred chests, he rakes, 1604 Mippteto~n Father 
Llubburd's T. Wks. (Bullen) VII. 1c4 An usurer’s great 
iron-harred chest. 1647 ‘Ikarp Comm, Matt, vi. 24 Au 
*jrou-bowelled wretch. 1876 Prerce & Sivewrtont Sele- 

raphy 1&7 Upon no account should *iron-capped insulators 

made use of upon such lines. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. vii. 
2 Disarmed all of *yron-coted Plate. 1735 THomson Liberty 
m1. 263 The deep phalanx... Of iron-coated Macedon. 1677 
W. Hucues Man of Sut i, iii, 102 An *Iron-fac’d and 
Leaden-hearted .. Person. 1852 “Iron-fisted [see Ikox- 
NEADED 2), 1883 J. I. Trowsrioce in //arger's Alag, 
Jan. 213/1 An iron-fisted miser, 1876 Ovipa Minter City 
li. 13 A giant murderer *iron-gloved to slay you. 1814 
Scotr Wav. xxxviii, A luge *iron-grated door .. formed 
the exterior defence of the gateway. 1887 G. Merrepiti 
Ballads & P. 74 \ron-capped and “iron-heeled. a 1744 
Pork Wks. (1751) VII. 349 *lron-hoop’d hogsheads of 
strong becr. 1842 TeENsnyson Lacksley Hall 169 *Iron- 
jointed, supple-sinew’d, they shall dive, and they shall run. 
1828 Caktyte Jiscel,, Burus (1872) LH. 12 Rose-coloured 
Novels and *iron-mailed Epics. 1877 Tensyson //arold 1. 
ii, Vhis *iron-mooded Duke. a 1744 Pore It 4s. (1751) VII. 
343 Opening the *sron-nail’d door. 1828-40 Vytcer Hist. 
Scot. (1864) II. 63 The *iron-nerved and ferocious nobles. 
1608 Day //uim. ont of Br. Ded. (1881) 3 The *Jron-pated 
Muse-mongers about the towne. 1893 F. Anams New 
Egypt 130 Dusty *iron-railed gardens. a1667 Cow Ley 
AMise., Chronicle v, Under that *iron-sceptred queen. 160% 
Muspay Downf. Farl //uutingdon we. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VIII. 179 Opening (like hell) his *iron-toothed jaws. 1822 
Byron Werner w., i. 44 Brave *iron-visaged fellows. 1804 
J. Graname Sabbath (1808) 21 With studded doors, And 
*iron-visor'd windows. 1600 FainFax asso 1. Ixxxi. 1 
The Brazen Trump of *irou-winged Fame. 1693 SHAKs. 
Rich. 1/1, w. ii. 28, 1 will conuerse with *Iron-witted 
Fooles, Aud vnrespectiue Boyes. 1830 Texnyson Sonnet 
to ¥. Al, K., ‘Yo embattail and to wall about thy cause With 
*iron-worded proof. a -_. 

b. Combinations in which 2/0 is in attributive 
relation to the second element: as iron-face, an 


impudent or obstinate person (cf. brazen-face). 

1534 «lec. in J. Noake Worcester Mon. (1866) 192 A new 
cartt with yernband whelys. 1697 Cipser J} oman's Ut 
v. Wks. 1760 I. 194 Hark you Iron-face! Art not thou a 
perjur'd Rogue? 1847 SwEAtoN Builder's Aan. 193 Brass 
iron-butt hinges. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon I. 59 The en- 
trance .. was by an iron-grille gateway. 

ce. Phrases with specialized sense: Iron Crown, 

the ancient crown of the kings of Lombardy, so 
called from having a circlet of iron inserted (reputed 
to have been made from one of the nails of the 
Cross) ; iron horse, a locomotive steam-engine ; 
also, a bicycle or tricycle; iron walls, the iron- 
clad ships of the British navy, regarded as a defence 
to the country (cf. wooden wails ; iron wedding 
(see WeppinG). See also non ace, IRoN HAT. 

1807 Ann. Reg. 1805 XLVI. 135.2 The iron crown of 
Charlemagne was destined to circle the brows of Bonaparte. 
/bid. 137/1 A new order of knighthood was instituted, that of 
“the iron crown’. 1839 Penuy Cycl. XIV. 104 2 At Pavia... 


the successors of Charlemagne were crowned with the iron 
crown of Lombardy as kings of Italy, 1861 J.G. SHEpPaRD 


IRON, 


Faii Rome i. 12 Yet the German still guards, though no 
longer in a Lombard tortress, the iron Crown. 1874 Iron 
horse [see Horse sé. 6a). 1875 Echo 29 Oct. (Farmer), 
Mr. S. started on his third day's journey of the 650 iniles ride 
on his iron-horse. 1887 T. A. Trou1ore Iihat / remember 
I. vii. 156 Before the iron horse had been trained to cross the 
Atlantic. 1897 HWesta:. Gaz. 26 June 1/3 Fortified by the 
sense of our iron-walls. 

Iron (2i-ain), v.  [f. IRow 56.1] 

1. ¢rans. To fit, furnish, cover, or arm with iron. 
(Chiefly in pa. pple.: see IRONED a. 2.) 

61430 Pilger. Lyf Alauhode \. cvii. (1869) 57 It misliked 
me of niy pyeoen that it was not yrened. ¢1489 Caxton 
Sounes of Aymon xxii. 491 A palster well yrened for to here 
in his hande. 1517 J. Fevzuers.in Eng. Hist. Rev. X11. 235, 
ij horse harrowes yroned. 1649 Butte Eug, Juprov. lipr. 
(1653) 197 Let him not neglect a day, but iron his plough 
with slips or clouts in all the wearing places. 1793 Traus. 
Soc. Arts XI. 195 Made of ash .. and ironed as the model. 
1797 CoLerioGe Christabed 1. 126 he gate that was ironed 
within and without. 1847 Emerson /oeus (1857) 26 What 
if Trade .. thatch with towns the prairie broad With rail- 
ways ironed o'er. 

2. To shackle with irons; to put in irons. 

1653 Mipnieton & Row rey Sf. Gypsy iv. iii. H ij b, Iron 
him then, let the rest goe free. 1794 Burke Sp. agst. W. 
Hastings Wks. XV. 457 Vhe miserable victimes were im- 
oe ironed, scourged. 183x Tyther Lruves Sc. Worthies 

. 276 Wallace was cast into a dungeon and heavily ironed. 
1856 Froupe //ist. /ng. 11. 473 Mark Smeton, who had 
confessed his guilt, was ironed. 

3. To smooth or press with a heated flat-iron, as 
cloth, and the like. Also aésol. 

a168o0 Eart Rocuester 77rial of the Poets (R.), Little 
starch'd Johnny Crown at his elbow he found, His cravat- 
string new iron’d. 1708 Motrecx Nadelats ww. lii. (1737) 
214 Their .. Neck-Ruffs, new wash'd, starch’d, and iron’d, 
1737 Fiecpotwne Jumble Down Dick 1068/2 Draw the scene, 
and discover..her maid ironing her linen. 1789 Lotterer 
No. 44.9 The servants are allironing. 1840 Dickens Old 
C. Shop x, Mrs. Nubbles ironed away in silence for a minute 
ortwo. 1870 Rassay Aewin. ii. (ed. 18) 23 She. . found the 
occupint busy .. ironing out some linens. 1879 Mrs. OLt- 
pHant Within Precincts v, Her white muslin frock .. she 
ironed herself most carefully. 

fiz. 1863 W. Puitiiws Speeches xiv. 312 He trons his face 
out to portentous length and sadness. 1892 Ourpa in Fortn, 
Rev. LMI. 797 The whole tendency of Socialism. .is to iron 
down humanity into one dreary level. 

“| 4. Ly iguorant or humorous perversion from 
Inony s5é., sometimes with allusion to sense 3: 
a. intv. To use irony, speak ironically; b. ¢rans. 
To treat with irony, speak ironically to. 

1742 Fietmnc J. Andrews 1. vi, A/rs. Slipslop, You must 
treat me with ironing? Barbarous monster! 1813 Sporting 
Mag. XUI. 261 Others, who are blest with Mrs. Slipslop’s 
second-hand knowledge and comprehension of words and 
rhetoric, will say, that Iam ironing. 1823 Bee Dict. Turf 
s.v. droning (Farmer), Nay, my Coney, now you're ironing 
me,.all down the back. 1840 Marrvat Of/a Podr.(Rtldg.) 
326 The fellow's ¢rouzue me. 

I-ron, i-ronne, ME. pa. pple. of Run v. 

Iron age. [See Inon a. 3 f] 

1. The last and worst age of the world according 
to Greek and Roman mythology, succeeding the 
Golden, Silver, and Brazen Ages. Hence a//u- 
sively, An age or period of wickedness, cruelty, 
oppression, debasement, etc. 

@ 1592 H. Situ Hi’ks. (1867) I. 41 In these days, and in 
this iron age, it is as hard a thing to persuade men to part 
with money, as to pull out their eyes, and cast them away. 
1656 B. Harris tr. Parival i¢ztde) The Historie of this Iron 
Age. 1693 I. Creecn in Dryden's Fuveual (1697) 323 
Worse than the Iron Age, and wretched Times Roul on, 
1972 Fiercuer Logi-a Genev, 188 oes not this exceed 
Ovid's description of the iron-age? 1900 J. A. H. Murray 
Romaues Lect. 36 Vhe golden age of Latinity had passed 
into a silvern, and that into a brazen and an iron age. 

2. Archvol. That period iu the history of mankind 
or of any race iu which iron weapons and imple- 
ments were or are used (subsequent to the stove age 
and bronze age). Hence ¢ransf., a period charac- 


terized by the general use of iron. 

1879 Lussock Scf. Lect. v. 164 ‘The Iron Age is the period 
when this metal was first used for weapons and cutting 
instruments. 1890 W. J. Goroon Foundry 107 The Iron 
Age has passed; this is the Age of Steel. We shall see 
immediately that even our ‘tin’ pots and kettles ure now 
made of steel. . 

© In the following perh. = mass of irons, 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Prag. w. i. Wks. 1878 II. 101 Make 
thee a perpetuall prisoner And laye this yron-age upon thee. 

Iron alum. a. 4x. A double sulphate of 
iron and aluminium (see ALUM 2), occurring native 
as HatorricHitE, b. Chem. A double sulphate 
of iron and potassium (or ammonium), belonging 
to the series of alums (in the extended sense : sce 
ALUM 3). 

1868 Dana Adin. 654 Halotrichite.. Iron Alum. 1868-72 
Watts Dict. Cheut. V. 596 Ammonio-ferric sulphate, or 
Ammonia-iron-alum .. Potassio-ferric sulphate, or Potash- 
iron-alum. 1876 Harvey Afat. Aled. 192 Iron alum results 
when the alumina is replaced by peroxyde of iron. 

I-ron-bark. (Of Austral-Eng. formation, from 
Tron a. or s6.+ Bark.] Any species of Zucalyp- 
tus having solid bark,as Z. resinifera, paniculata, 
Leucoxylon, Sideroxylon, etc., trees valued in 
Australia for their timber and other purposes. 

1802 G. Barrincton /éist. N.S. Wales viii. 263 The bark 
of which on the trunk is .. the iron bark of Port Jackson. 
1820 ve Frul. Exped. Australia 170 Iron and stringy 

OL. V. 
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barks of sinall size were also common. 1833 C. Sturt S. 
Australia 1. i, 11 Iron-bark and cypresses generally pre- 
vailed along our line of route. 1868 CaRLETON Australian 
Nights 29, 1 was swarthy grown and dark, Yes, as the 
rugged iron-bark. 

b. The wood of any of these trees. 

1894 Jest, Gaz. 20 Nov. 6/1 One thousand ironbark 
sleepers were recently shipped from Sydney for..the Great 
Eastern Railway Company... Ironbark has been proved to 
last on the ground for ninety years. 

ce. attrib. 

1820 OxLey Frat. Exped. Australia 170 Iron bark trees 
were .. growing on the very summit. 1889 BoLtprewooo 
Rabbery under Arms xxxv', We made an tronbark coffer 
for it. 1890 — Miuer's Kight xxvii. 249 The corrugated 
stems of the great ironbark trees stood black and columnar. 

I:ron-bi-nd, v. rare. [f. [non sé. + Bip v.: 
a back-formation from IRON-BoUND.] ¢raus. To 
bind with iron; to confine with iron bands. 

Reta Mottevx Rabelais vy. xvii, Why don't you Iron-bind 

im: 

Iron-blue, a.and sé. a. aaj. Of a blue colour 
like some kinds of iron or steel. b. sd. A blue 
colour like that of some iron; steel-blue; also (for 
tron-blue fly), a kind of fly used by anglers. 

1697 Dryoen Virg. Past. 1. 67 The Daughters of the 
Flood have..set soft Hyacinths with Iron blue, To shade 
marsh Marigolds of shining Hue. 1787 Best Angling 
(ed. 2) 113 The little Iron blue fly comes on ahout the 
seventh of May. 1897 Datly News 27 July 8/1 That was 
an Iron Blue changing into a Jenny Spinner. 

Iron-bound, «. Also 4-6 -bounden. ff. 
Tron 54.1 + Bounp, pa. pple. of Binp v. (With 
shifting stress.)] 

1. Bonnd with iron ; confined with bands of iron; 
in quot. 1802, Confined with irons, fettcred. 

1377 Lanai. /’. 72, B. xiv. 246 Pere auarice hath almaries 
and yren-hounde coffres. 1497 Naval Acc. Jlen. VII 
(1896) 94, ilij wheles iren bounden. /4éé. g9 Iren bounden. 
1523 Fetzuers. //usb. § 5 If they be yren bounden, they are 
moche the better .. for a payre of wheles yren bounde, wy] 
weare .vVii. or .vili. payre of other wheles. 1561 in W. H. 
Turner Sedect. Rec. Oxford 285 No bruer..shall carry any 
bere .. wt iernebond carts wtin the Citie. 1641 Hixvr 7. 
Bruen xivi. 147 Vhe wheele went over his legge, being iron 
bound. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4163/3 A large Iron-bound 
Box. 31802 Campsett Lochiel’s Warning 65 ut where is 
the iron-bound prisoner? Where? 1884 J. PARKER A fost. 
Life \1I. 258 A gate iron-bound and ironeriveted. 

2. transf. Of a coast: Faced or enclosed with 
hard rocks ; rock-bound. In quot. 1887, Hardened 
by frost, frost-bound. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Alarine (1789), Terres hautes ..a 
bold, or iron-bound coast. 1852 Earp Gold Col. Austraiia 
3o Mr. Bass .. and Lieutenant .. Flinders started with him 
on a survey of the iron-bound coast of Australia, in a boat 
only eight feet long! 1867 J. Maccrecor Voy. Alone 
(1868) 73 This part of the coast .. besides being iron-bound 
has no port that is easy to enter, 1887 J. Batt Nat. mm S. 
Amer. 267 Vhe muddy streets were iron-bound with frost. 

3. fig. Rigidly confined or restricted; hard, un- 
impressionable ; rigorous, hard and fast. 

1807-8 W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 235 My ironbound 
physiognomy [wonld].. be as notorious as that of Noah 
Webster. 1847 Emerson Repr. Alen, Napoleon Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 374 The old iron-bound, feudal France was 
changed into a young Ohio or New York. a 1898 J. Cath 
Fundam, Ideas Chr. 11. xiv. 145 Uf there be in the divine 
nature an iron-bound impassibility. 

I-ron-cased (-kélst), a. [f. Inon 50.1 + cased, 
pa. pple. of CAsE v.] Cased in iron; having an 
iron casing: applied to ships of war, now called 
IRONCLAD. 

1859 Engineer VI\1. 274/3 Vhis new kind of iron-cased 
floating batteries. 1860 Az. Reg. 202 Vhe Warrior was 
ordered to be completed as an iron-cased frigate. 1861 
Ho. Comm. Return 7 June, Return respecting Iron-cased 
Ships as to Date of Contract, Time for Completion, and 
Penalties. 1864 Yes 17 Oct., To complete her as an iron- 
cased frigate. 

So I-ron-casing. 

1863 P. Barry Dockyard Ecow. 14 Improvements in gun- 
nery and the iron-casing of ships divest the strongest dock- 
yards of more than half their once boasted power. 


Ironclad, iron-clad, a. and sé. 

A. adj. 1. Clad in iron; protected or covered 
with iron; esp. of a vessel for naval warfare: 
Cased wholly or partly with thick plates of iron 
or steel, as a defence against shot, etc. 

(Note. When the question of protecting ships of war, etc., 
by iron or steel armour first aroused general attention 
(c 1859), various terms were used to describe ships so pro- 
tected, as irou-cased, clad, -clothed, -coatect, -plated, -sided ; 
steelclad, -clothed; aritour-clad, -plated; of these, rroz- 
cased, -plated, were at first preferred, and for several years 
were those usually employed in England, officially and 
otherwise ; #v0v-clad, occasionally used in England before, 
appears to have come into common use at first in the United 
States, during the Civil War, and established itself as the 
preferred term ¢1862-3, its adaptability as a_substantive 
facilitating its general adoption. But its official use in 
England dates from c 1866. 

1859 Enginver VILI. 157/3 (heading) Iron-sided Ships. 
Ibid, At from 600 to 800 yards, iron-clothed ships would be 
in comparative safety from the effects of an enemy's broad. 
side. Tei, That a steel-clothed ship could be far more 
easily destroyed than a wooden-sided one. 1859-64 [see 
Iron-casEo]. 1860 Eugincer 1X. 255/3 (heading) Iron Plated 
Ships. 1860 Quart. Rev. ibid. X. 268/1 Napoleon IIL .. 
designed a class of iron-plated vessels known as the floating 
batteries of 1854. 1862 Avgzueer XIII. 93/1 (heading) The 
Iron-Plated Ship Question. /did. 232/2 (heading) Our Iron 
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Plated Fleet. 1863 /ézd@. XV. 37/2 It was discovered that 
iron-coated ships only were good for warlike purposes. 1863 
Adniiralty Ret. 4 May (heading), A return of Ilron-plated or 
armour-clad ships built or building.] 

1852 [see [Ron-HEADED 2). 1859 Hugineer VIII. 157/3 The 
present experiments..would appear to prove that an iron or 
steel-clad ship, on receiving a concentrated broadside from 
a frigate..must sink then and there. 1861 Joa. XI. 152/1 
Iron-clad Ships .. Of this supposed {French] fleet of fifteen 
iron-plated vessels only one was now ready, La Glotre. 1861 
Rep. toU.S. Navy Deptint. ibid. XU. 384,2 (heading ‘Iron- 
plated Vessels in America’) For river and harbour service we 
consider iron-clad vessels of light draught. .as very important. 
1861 Awi:. Reg. 204 One of the smaller of these iron-clad 
ships. 1864 7zaes 17 Oct., Wooden liners .. acknowledged 
as useless to compete with ironclad frigates. 1866 .¢a/. 
Abstr. Health Navy 12 \tis particularly satisfactory to find 
that .. the iron-clad vessels are likely to prove at least as 
healthy as those not iron-clad. 1877 RayMono Statist. A/ines 
& Alintig 17 The foundation for a new ironclad furnace. 1878 
N. Amer, Rev. CX XVII. 225 Two powerful iron-clad rams. 

2. fig. In reference to the action of frost in cover- 
ing water and land with a hard surface. (Cf. Inon- 
BOUND 2, quot. 1887.) rare. 

1889 Jerreries Lield § Hedgerow 103 Warm summer 
and iron-clad winter. : 

3. fig. (chiefly U.S.) Of an extremely strict or 
rigorous character; so framed as to be incapable 
of being evaded, as a regulation, agreement, etc. 

Trouclad oath: an oath characterized by the severity of 
its requirements and penalties ; esp. applied to the rigorous 
oath required by the United States Government from certain 
official and other persons after the civil war of 1861-5. 
(Cent. Dict.) 

1884 Soston Frud. (Mass.) 25 Apr., The Governor signed 
the Oleomargarine bill to-day .. the law... was drawn with 
care and is prgsumably ironclad. 1885 Aconomist in Patt 
Alali G. 6 June, The British parties.. may try .. to follow 
the American precedent, and make ‘an ironclad oath’ to 
preserve the union of the two countries [Great Britain and 
Ireland) a condition of election. 1887 Couteuip. Rev. May 
699 ills. . full of the most arbitrary and ‘iron-clad’ provisions. 
1888 Bryce Ammer. Comunw. U1. ut. Ixix. 548 At the Repub- 
lican national convention at Chicago in June 1880 an attempt 
was successfully made to impose the obligation by the 
following resolution, commonly called the ‘Iron clad Pledge’. 
1891 Pald Mall G.1 May 4/3 The contractors[in the Pittsburg 
district] have signed ‘ironclad ’ articles refusing the demands 
of the men, 

B. sé. An ironclad ship: see A. 1. 

1862 Loncr. in Life (1891) II]. 18 Went..tosee the Naliant, 
—an ironclad with revolving turret, like the Monitor. 1863 
Engtneer XV. 249/3 The presence before Charleston of three 
distinct types of iron-clads represented by the Monitors, the 
Keokuk, and the Ironsides.  /ds:. 295/2 (heading) Launch 
of a Russian iron-clad. On Monday afternoon the first 
iron-cased frigate for the Russian navy was launched from 
the yard of the Thames Ironworks. /did., There is not as 
yet one foreign iron-clad which in real efficiency is worth a 
tenth ofone ofours. 1866 Aduiralty Ket. 19 Mar. (heading', 
Return of all the Iron-clads built of wood [etc.]. a 1895 
Lp. C. E. Pacer Antobiog. vi. (1896) 193 Already [1859] the 
French had launched La Géoire ironclad..I had given my 
evidence before the royal commission strongly urging the 
construction of ironclads. 

Ironed (oi:aind), a. [f. Inon sé, or v. +-ED.] 

+1. Made of tron: =IRon a. 1. Obs. 

arz300 /. E. Psalter ii. g In yherde irened (L. zz virga 
firrea, Wyci.iF in an irene 3erde] salt pou stere ba. 

2. Fitted, furnished, covered, armed, or strength- 


ened with iron: see Iron v. 1. 

c1430 Pilgr. Lif Mauhode i. cxliii. (1869) 132 Anoon 
with his yrened foot he shulde yiue me. 1833 Fraser's 
Alay. VIL. 482 His ironed hoof had dashed the sod. 1884 
Ch. Times 7 Mar. 194/1 One of those artistically ironed 
coffers. 1899 R. Haccarp in Lougut, A/ag. Mar. 413 The 
arched and ironed timber axle. 

3. Put in or bound with irons. 

1849 Macautay ///st, Eng. v. 1.644 lroned corpses clatter- 
ing in the wind. 1852 ‘Tennyson in A/euz. (1897) I. xii. 345 
Heaven guard them From ironed limbs and tortured nails. 

Ironer (oiaina1). [f. Inon v. + -En1.] 

1. One who irons; sfec. one whose occupation it 
is to iron clothes, etc.: see Iron v. 3. 

1857 R. Tomes Amer. tu Fapau viii. 179 Washers, ironers. 
and doers-up of fine linen. 1883 C. J. Witts A/od. Persia 
191 The itikash, or ironer, is employed to ornamentally 
iron the dresses of the lower orders. 

2. nonce-use. A man of icon: cf. IRON-MAN Ia. 

1880 G. Mereotty 77agic Cont, (1881) 121 Vhe old Ironer ! 
I love him for his love of common sense, his contempt of 
mean deceit. 

I-ron-fou:nder. [f. [Ron sd.1+ Founper 54,3] 
One who founds or casts iron. 

1817 CoreripGr Lay Sern. 393 The ship-builder, the 
clothier, the iron-founder. 1897 Vatly News 6 Dec. 11/5 
Heavy troufounders continue well employed. 

So I-ron-fou:nding’; I'ron-fou:ndry : sce Foun- 
DRY I, 2. 

1784 Moraan in Phil. Trans. LX XV. 198 The furnace of 
an iron foundery. 1828 P, Cunnincuam WV. S. Hales (ed. 3) 
II. 106 Iron-founding on a small scale; manufacturing of 
axes, adzes, steel-mills, and sundry other strong iron tools 
and utensils. 1832 Baspace Econ. Alanuf. xxiv. (ed. 3) 239 
The gases issuing from the chimnies of iron-foundries, 1895 
Daily News 21 Jan g/1 It has imparted a stimulus to bust- 
ness in plumbers’ ironfoundry. 

I-rong, -e(n, ME. pa. pple. of Rixe v. 

Iron-grey, -gray, @. and sd. [f. IRon sé. + 
Grey. OE, fsen-greez; in ON. jarn-grir, OHG. 
fsen-grd, Ger. etsen-grau.] 

A. adj, Of the grey colour of freshly broken 
iron, or of dark hair when ‘ turning grey’. 
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arzooo O. E. Gloss. in Wr.-Wulcker 236/35 Ferrugtuco | levelled at your readers, not at you. 


Jiore .. isengrazum blostine. bid. 408 33 Ferrugineas, 
pa isengrezan, 1483 Cath. Angl. 198/2 Irengray, g/aucus. 
1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2248/4 An Iron grey Nag, about 14 
hands high. 17321 Appisos Spect. No, 64 p 2 A fresh black 
Button upon his Iron-gray Suit. 1848 Dickens Domdcy v, 
An iron-grey autumnal day, 1865 lrottore Belton Est. 
v.49 .A.. wiry man, about fifty, with iron-grey hair and beard. 

B. sb. 1. A dark grey colour resembling that of 


freshly broken iron. 

(az 1000 O. £. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 236/32 Color purpure 
subnigrz, isengres.) 15952 Act 5 4 6 Adw. IT, c. 6 § 46 
Any other Colour... than... Motley or Iron-gray. 1766 
Pexsant Srit. Zool. 1768) 1.98 .\ deep iron-grey, bordering 
on black. 

2. An iron-grey horse, or (quot. 1536) dog; also 
transf, a person whose dark hair is grizzled. 

3523 Fitznurn. //usd. §68 A sandy colte, lyke an yren 
grey, neyther lyke syre nor damme. 1822 Mermit in Lond, 
1. 26) Everywhere ..do these disguised iron-grcys still bear 
the belle by taper-light. 1852 Smeptev L Arundel xviii. 
123 A splendid pair of dark iron-grays, with silver mines 
and tails. 1856 Kanu Avct. Expl. i xix. 238 A span of 
thoroughly wolfish iron-grays, 

Ifence Iron-greyed pf/. a., turned iron-grey. 

1826 Disratci Ire, Grey i. viii, Hlis hair .. was now 
silvered, or rather jron-greyed, not by aze. 

Iron-handed, 2. [f. tron hand ‘see [non a. 
3¢,e, and Ilanb sé.) +-ED 2.) Ilaving a ‘hand of 
iron’; acting or ruling with an ‘iron hand’; in- 
flexible ; severe, rigorous, despotic. 

3768-74 Tucker 12. Vat. (1834 1. 565 We are not obliged 
to Hinn, but to the iron-handed goddess, Necessity. 1845 
Hirst Poems 142 We go iron-handed our fortune to woo. 
1855 Mortey Dutch Rep. 1861) 1. 36 ‘Vhis iron-handed, 
hot-beaded, adventurous race, placed as sovereign upon its 
little sandy hook. 1875 W. E. Gairris in WM. Amer, Kew. 
CXX. 289 The iron-handed rule of the great commander .. 
was felt all over the einpire. 

I-ron-ha:rd, «. and sé. 
OF. trenheard,] 

A. adj. As hard as iron; extremely hard. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1112 Eofer iren-heard. 1591 Sytvesrer Du 
Bartas 1. iti. 1045 Men... Whose wits are Lead, whose 
bodies lron-hard. 1889 A. ‘IT. Pasx Eyes Thames 3 Small 
iron-hard bricks. 1899 Heston. Gas. 3 Feb. 2/1 Montnio- 
rency .. fell prone on to the iron-hard earth. 

+ B. sb. (OE. ¢senhearde, MDu. fserhart, Du. 
tjserhard, MIIG. tsenhart vervain.) An old 
name for the herbs Vervain (lerdena offictnalis) 
and Knapweed (Cenfaurea nigra), from the tongh- 


ness of their stalks. Ods. 

cr1000 Sar. Leechd. (11 4 ofor protan and garclifan and 
isenheardan, ¢1265 Voc. Names ['lints in Wr.-Wilcker 
556/41 UVernena, ?. verueine, ¢. irenharde. 14.. WS. Laud 
553 If. 13 Jusia nigra..yrnehard. 21§.. in drchzol, XXX. 
409 Hyrne bard, Bolleweed, Fasia nigra. 1597 GERARDE 
Herbal App., Yronhard is Knapweed. 

Iron hat. [Joy a. and 11at.]} 

1. An iron helmet shaped like a hat. 
sh. 1, quots. 1400, 1484. 

13.. A. A/is. 1629 Of sum weore the brayn out-spat, Al 
undur theo iren (Sod/. WS. yrnen) hat. 13.. Coer de L. 
367 He sette hys stroke on hys yren hat. 

3. Mining, =Gossan. U.S. 

1881 in Raymonp Wining Gloss. : 
T-ronhead (/-hed). A local name in North 
Carolina of a ktnd of duck, also called guldeneye 
or whistlewing. 

1888 G. TrumButt cited in Cent, Dict. 
T-ron-headed ‘-he:ded), a. 

1. Having an iron head; tipped with iron. 

1588 Spenser Ifre. Guat 653 His yron-headed spade tho 
making cleene, To dig up sods out of the flowrie grasse. 
1697 Drypven Virg. Georg. 1. 233 Volscians arm'd with 
Iron-headed Darts. 1820 Scorr ééo¢ x, A door well 
clenched with iron-headed nails. ; 

2. fig. Very hard-headed or determined. 

1852 Munpy Onur Antipodes .1857) 126 The burly baron of 
feudal times .. those iron-clad, iron-fisted, and iron-headed 
nobles despised all manner of clerk-craft. a 

T’ronheads (-hedz). A local name of the Knap- 
weed (Cen/aurea nigra), from its hard involuere. 

1863 in Prior Plant-n. 1866 Treas, Bot. 627/2 Iron-weed 
or -heads, Centaurea nigra. 

I-ronheart (-ha:t). A name for Welrosidéros 
tomentosa, a New Zealand tree having hard wood 
valuable for timber; also called fire-tree. 

1872 Domett Raxnolf xvi. vi. 311 It was the ‘downy 
ironheart’ That from the cliffs o’erbanging grew. 

T-ron-hearted (-hi:1téd), a. Extremely hard- 
hearted; unfeeling; crnel; insensible to pity. 

a 1618 SytvesteR Hymn of Almes 537 Such Gold-heaped 
TIron-hearted Wretches As to the Poor impart no part of 
Riches. 1652 WarREN Unéelicvers (1654) 21 The most 
iron-hearted sinner. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxiv. 80 And iron- 
hearted heroes melt in tears. 1849 Prescott Peri (1850) II. 
286 Finding tbat no impression was to be made on his iron- 
hearted conqueror. — , 

Tronic (airpnik), a. fad. late L. iranic-us, a. 
Gr. cipwvixds ‘dissembling, putting on a feigned 
ignorance’, f. cipwveta dissimulation, Inony. Cf. 
F. tronigue (yronicgue. 1321 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Pertaining to irony; uttering or given to irony; 

of the nature of or containing irony ; = IRONICAL. 

1630 B. Jonson New nnn. ii, Most Socratick lady! Or 
if you will, ironick! 1638 Sir T. Hersert Trav. (ed. 2112 
That Ironic Satyre of Juvenal. 1788 H. Watrote Letz. 


[f£ lox 56.1 + ITfanp: 


(Cf. War 


xv. 118 If there was anything ironic in my meaning, it was , 
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Res. 1. iv, An ironic man. more especially an ironic young 
man..may be viewed us a pest to society. 1879 G. Meru. 
pitu /gorst xv, (1889) 140 She could have asked him in 
her fit of ironic iciness .. whether the romance night be lis 
piece of religion. 1883 A. Dosson Fielding 29 How his 
ironic lightning plays Around a rogue and all his ways ! 

Ironical (airg nikal), a. [f. as pree. + -aL.] 

1. Of the nature of irony or covert sarcasm; 
meaning the opposite of what is expressed. 

1576 Freminc Panos. [:pist. 237 uote, He was (belixe 
some Pomilio or litle dwarfe, and that made him to use this 
eironical method. 1603 Hottanp J’/utarch'’s Mor. 665 
Another kinde there seemes to be of ironicall praise, opposite 
unto the former; namely, when semblant is made of bine 
and reproofe. 1621 Burton duat. Mel, Democr. to Rdr 
(1676 14/1 Democritus. was so far carried witb this ironical 
passion, that the Citizens of Abdera took him to be mad. 
1907 Reflex, upon Ridicule 222 They praise themselves .. 
and drink like Nectar, the ironical Encomiums that are 
made them. 1794 Mes. Raoctirrr Myst. Udolpho xii, 
‘Your reasons ure indeed such as cannot be duubted ’, re- 
plied the lady with an ironical smile. 1853 Macautay 
Siog., Atterbury 1867) 8 Moyle .. paid, in his preface, a 
bitterly ironical compliment to Bentley's courtesy. 

2. That uses or is addicted to irony. 

1589 Nasne /'ref. to Greene's Menaphkon Arb.) 6 Some 
deepe read Grammarians, who .. tuke spon them to be the 
ironicall censors of all. 1793 Beartix JJorad Si. tv. i. § 1. 
Il. 464 Socrates used it so happily .. that he got the name 
of @eipyr, or the ironical philosopher. 1848 W. He Kirtiy 
tr. L. Blan’s Hist, Ten ¥. 1. 337 Ostrowski was dignified, 
Lelewel ionical and inflexible. 

+b. sransf. ? Nlockingly imitative. Ods. 

1607 Torsrst Four-f Beas!s 1658) 2 ( Apes] are held fora 
subtill, tronicall, ridiculous and unprofitable Beast. .of the 
Grecians termed Gelotepoies, made for laughter. 

+ 3. Disseinbling ; feigned, pretended. Cds, rave. 

1646 Sik T. Browne Pseud. Lf. i iv. 14 The circle 
of this fallacie is very large, and herein may be com. 
prised all Jronidall mistakes; fur intended expressions 
receiving inverted significations, all deductions from meta- 
phors, parables, allegories, unto reall and rigid interpreta- 
tions. 1737 Dre For Syst. Wags tiv. 1840) 115 So much 
force is ironical righteousness. 

Ilence Iro nicalness, ironical quality. 

3775 in Asu._ 1846 in WorcesTER. 

Ironically (airgnikali, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly?. 
Cf. Gr. etpavixas, 1.. tronice, F. troniquement.] 

1, In an ironical manner ; by way of irony. 

1576 Fiemixc Panopl i pist. 211 note, lt may be spoken 
eironically, for familiar friends use jeasting nowe and then, 
in their letters. 1649 Ropwerts Clazis Bibl, 109 Ironically 
bidding them cry to their idols for help. 1731 >wirt On 
kis Death yo9 Although ironically grave, He sham’d the 
fool, and lasb'd tbe knave. 1866 Geo. Exior #. /fo/t Introd., 
Saying tbat there had been fine stories—nieaning, ironically, 
stories not altogether creditable to the parties concerned. 

+2. With dissimulation or personation. Ods. 
rare. 

368z Sir T. Browse Chr. Mor. ui. § 20 Though the World 
be bistrionical and most Men live ironically. yet be thou 
what thou singly art, and personate only thy self. 

Ironing (9iaimin 2/56, [f. Irony, + -1NG1.] 
The action of the verb Iron. 

1. The pressing and sinoothing of clothes, cloth, 
etc., with a lieated iron. 

€1j7to Cetia Firxnes Diary (1888) 7 Mr. Newbery .. 
would keep no women servants—had all washing, Ironing, 
dairy and all performed by men. 1838 Dickens Vick, 
Wick, xxiv, A strong smell of ironing pervaded the little 
passage. 1885 Wanch. Exam. 9 Sept 3/1 Equal to the 
task of instructing a laundress in the ironing of a table- 
cloth. 

attrié, and Comb. 1759 Cocesrooke in Phil. Trans, 1.1. 
44 An ironing box, charged witb an hot heater. 18:7 H. 
Lee .tit/e) Poetic Impressions, .. including tbe Washing 
Day, Ironing Day, Brewing Day, Quarter Day, and Satur- 
day. 1840 Dickens O/d C. Shop x, The poor woman was 
still hard at work at an ironing-table. 1852 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. ix. 79 The little table stood out before the 
fire, covered with an ironing-cloth. 

2. The putting | of persons? in irons. rare. 

1820 Examiner No. 650. 620/1 The dungeonings and iron- 
ings of Reformers. 

3. The action of fitting or arming with iron. 

¢ 4. As a perversion of zrony: see IRox v. 4. 


tIro‘nious, cz. O#s.-° [f. L. ironia Irony 
sh, + -ovs.] =IJRonicat. Hence t Ironiously 
add., ironically. 

c1g30 L. Cox Khet. (1899) 81 Whicbe place Cato vseth 
ironiously in Salust. 1535 Jove 4fol. Tindale \Arb.) 14 This 
saith Tindale yroniously. 1609 Bipte (Douay) Jer. xivi. 
comm., Aegypt accounted itself invinible, and so the 
prophet ironiously calleth it tbe virgin daughter, as in this 
whole passage he speaketh by the same figure ironia. 

I‘'ronish, 2. Nowvrare. [f. Inon 54.1 + -1su.] 

+1. Of iron: =Inon a. 1. OdS. 

1480 \Mirour Saluacioun 1360 The leggis als thoght tbe 
king of yrnysshe matieres wasse. . ' 

2. Partaking of the qualities of iron; irony; 
ferruginous. 

1641 Frexcn Distill. v. (1651) 165 That acidity and that 
ironish and vitriolated tast and odour. 1675 E. WiLsox 
Spadacr. Dunelm. 66 A strong irritation of Nature to expel 
her Ironish Enemy [iron taken medicinally}. @ 1691 Boyte 
Hist, Air (1692) 219 A kind of black taffety, which .. will, 
after..a very few days, degenerate into an ironisb colour. 

Tronism (aierdniz'm). rare. [mod.f.Gr. efpay 
dissembler, user of irony+-1sM.] The practice of 
using irony. 

1899 Sfeakcr 15 Apr. 426/2 The ‘ironism' which Mr. 


183: Cartyte Sart. § Davidson has borrowed from Renan has the rare distinction 


IRONMONGER. 


of satisfying neither reason nor emotion. 
Ironist ! (aierdnist,. [ff as prec. + -18T: in 

lk. ¢rontste.) One who uses irony; an ironical 

speaker or writer. 

1727 Pore, etc. drt Sinking 115 .\ poet or orator would 
have no more to do but to send to... the ironist for his sar- 
casms, to the apothegn:atist for his sentences. 1832 W. 
Anperson in Mem. KR. Hal/ H.'s Wks. V1. 134 Socrates 
was called the ironist froin his constant assumption of a 
character that did not belong to him, 1836 Léa kw, May. 
XL. 309 All this time you have been playing the Ironist. 

t+tI-ronist*. és. [f. Iron 56.1 +-1s7.) One 
who uses iron weapons. 

1650 R. Srarviton Strada's Low C, Warres vin. 4 That 
kind of Raiters, which from their many pistols and otber 
iron weapons are called Jronists (L. Ferreolos). 

+I-ronize, 7.) Ods. [l. as trontsm + -128.] 
a. /rans. ‘Yo make ironical, use ironieally. b. 
intr. To use irony, spcak ironically. Hence 
I-ronized ff/. a.1, used or spoken ironically. 

r6oz Warner A. Eng. ix. lili. (1612 239 If Hypocrites 
why Puritaines we terme ask't, in breefe, 11s but an 
Tronszed Teatme, good-fellow so spels Theefe. 1638 Six T. 
Hxuert 7 raz. ted. 2/240 To memorize their Cheese and 
Putter will make your mouths water at it; I ironize: in 
good earnest the cheese is the worst any ever tasted of. 

tI-ronize, 7." Oés. nonce-wd. [f. Tron 56.1 + 
-14F.) /rans, ‘Yo impregnate with iron. Hence 
I-ronized ///, a.2, impregnated with iron. 

1780 J. ‘I. Discos 7rav, Spain (1752) 250, I have seen .. 
a great part of ironized mineral serse as a matrice to 
cinnatar. 

I-ronless, ¢. rare. [f. Inox s/.1 + -Less.) De- 
stitute of tron; not possessing iron. In quot. 1420 
quasi-adz, ‘ without the aid of iron tools’ | Lodge, 
Gloss. fo Palladius). 

©1420 [’allad. on Hush. 11. 685 And rape seed in to their 
hedes gete Al yronles, wol make hem growe faste; And ofte 
ydoon the faster wyl they haste. 1865 Tytor £arly //ist. 
Man. vii. 169 Their connection witb the ironless Maoris and 
Tahitians. 

I-ronly, adv. rare. [f. Inon a. + -ty?.J In 
an ‘iron’ manner; oppressively, rigorously. 

# § Eclectic Mag. Out. 564 The one ironly tyrannical, no 
ouul. 
Iron-man. [f. Ikon 54.1 or a. + Man 56.) 

1. “Vropeily two words, Iron a. and May 56.) 

a. A man of iron ‘in fig. sense’. 

1637 A. Newman //eas. Vis, (1840) 33 They draw, like 
Loadstones, lron-men. 

b. Name of a coal-cutting machine. local, 

1897 Star 17 Sept. 2 6 In some of the thin seams of that 
district [Yorkshire coalfield), the coal-cutting has for some 
time been done by machine—by the ‘iron nian’. 

+2. A kind of iron-ore. Obs. local, 

1683 Petius Fleta JJin. 1. (1686) 101 There breaks a small 
grey spissy Oar. called lron-man, 

3. A workman in ironworks. ? xonce-wd. 

1875 M. Cotttss Sweet & Twenty 1. 1. iv. 59 He drew 
strong pictures of the ironimaster’s unlimited champagne 
and the ironman’s limited beer. 

Ironmaster ,2i21n;ma:sta1. The master of 
an iron-foundry or ironworks; a manufacturer of 
iron, esp. on a larye scale. 

1674 Ray Words, [ron Work 129 This account of the 
whole process of the Iron work I had from one of the chief 
Ironmasters in Sussex. 1731 Gent/. Mag. 1. 268 Bilby Lay- 
cock of Tamworth Statfordshire, Ironmaster, 185 J. 
NicHotson Oferat. Mechanic 328 lron-masters are so very 
inattentive to its quality..we sometimes see them use lime- 
stone asa flux when the ore already abounds with calcareous 
ingredients, 1859 Lewis Juvas. Brit. 116 uote, A tablet.. 
bearing the name of Cogidubnus. .and indicating that under 
his auspices a temple, dedicated to Minerva and Neptune, 
had been erected in the reign of Claudius at the expense of 
the ironmasters of Sussex. 1861 Suites Engineers 11. 360 
note, The bridge was cast in an admirahle manner by the 
Coalbrookdale ironmasters in tbe year 1796, 

Iron-mine. 

1. A mine from which iron-ore is obtained. 

1601 R. Jonxson Aingd. & Coununw. (1603) 40 Nature hir- 
selfe .. giving them the iron mines of Biskay. 1762 Lp. 
Massrietp in Burrow Aef. III. 1344 Coal-mines are 
not lead-mines, tin-mines, copper-mines, iron-mines, or any 
otber but coal-mines. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comtit. 97 
More conveniently placed in regard to iron-mines. 

2. Iron-ore. (See MINE sb.) Now dai. 

1645 Boate /re/. Nat. Hist. (1652) 132 Where the Ircn- 
mine is melted, é¢d. 137 A Tun of the Iron-mine or Oar. 
1674 Ray Collect. Words 125 The Iron-mine lies sometimes 
deeper, sometimes shallower in the Earth. 1709 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4327/3 In the Land is a great quantity of Iron- Mine. 

Ironmonger (ai‘ainmznga:). Forms: + is-, 
ysmonger, irmongere, 5 yremongere. erne-, 
hermonger, ironmounger, 5-6 yren-, iren- 
monger, -yr, 5-7 irne-, 6 yer-, iernmonger, 
6-7 iremonger, -munger, 6- ironmonger. [f. 
Inox 5b.) + Moncer.] <A dealer in ironware; 2 


hardware merchant, 

1343 Werton Coll. Rec. No. 2115 (MS.. Roger le Irmon- 
gere. 1347 /bid. No. 2006 Roger le Ysmonger. 1393 Close 
Roll 16 Rick. [1 dorso(P. R. O.), Jobannes Warner, ismonger. 
1406 /bid.,8 Hen. [V dorso, Petrus Feryby,ernemonger. 1409 
Ibid. 11 Hen. [V dorso, Willielmus Baker, hermonger. 1415 
Nottingham Rec. 11. 100 Nicholaum Alastre, de Notyng- 
bam, irenmonger. 1415 ors Wrst. Introd. 22 Irenmangers. 
1486 Naval icc. Hen. VIT (1896) 10 Payd_ vnto William 
Remyngton of London Ironmounger for diuers cabilles. 
Ibid.12 Payd..to John Halyngbury of London Imemonger 


IRONMONGERING. 


for vj cables. ¢1515 Cocke Lorelfs B.g Yermongers, py- 
bakers, and waferers. 1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 4 § 20 The Mis- 
teries or Craftes of a.. Draper Goldesmithe Ironmonger. 
1sg1 in Child Warriages 15x ‘Vhomas Thornton.. Iremonger 
and Marchaunte. 1613 Beaum. & FL. Cupids Kew. w. iii, 
Come, let's call up the uew Iremonger, he’s as tough as 
Steel. 1620 in Swayne Sarum Church-w. Acc. (1896) 170 
Rec. .. of the Ire mvngers .. 187. 1646 Ord. Lords & Com, 
Presb. Govt. 11 John Arrowsmith of Martins Iremonger- 
lane. 1720 StryeE Stow's Surv. (1754) Il. v. x. 280/1 The 
Ironmongers were incorporated in the third Year of King 
Edward the Fourth, Anno Dom. 1462. 1876 BaNcrort 
Hist, U.S. 11. xii. 52x The English ironmongers asked for 
a total prohibition of forges. A 

Hence I'rronmongering ///. a., dealing in iron. 
(In quot.=having ironworks.) 

1863 HawtHorxe Our Old Home (1883) 1. 169 These hil- 
locks of waste and effete mineral always disfigure the 
neighborhood of iron-mongering towns. 


Ironmongery (ai:ainmz:ngari). [f. prec.: see 
-ERY. | 

1. The goods dealt in by an ironmonger ; hard- 
ware; a general name for all articles made of iron. 

1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4831/4 Ironmongery, Cutlery, and 
other small Wares. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 452 Iron- 
mongery .. manufactured in this state. 1851 Art Fru, 
Gt. E.xhib, Catal. 39/3 Manufacturers of what is termed 
‘saddlers’ ironmongery *, such as steel-bits, stirrups, whipsand 
whip-mounts. 1876 Jas. Grant One of the ‘600’ xxiii. 181 
The great Norman line .. who had ridden in,all their iron- 
mongery in Edward's ranks at Bannockburn. 


b. An ironmonger’s shop or place of business. 

1841 Orperson Creod. vi. 60 Premises .. occupied as an 
ironmongery..anda saddlery. 1896 Du Maurier Martian 
1898) 227 A well-to-do burgher with a prosperous iron- 
mongery in the ‘ Petit Brul ’. 

2. The craft or business of the ironmonger ; 
smith’s work. 

1871 Athenvum 16 Sept. 374 A point in ironmongery 
rather than architecture. 

3. attrib. 

1769 Public Advertiser 18 May 3/4 All other things in 
the Ironmongery Business. 1879 Law Rep. 14 Queen's 
Bench Div. 814 Their ironmongery stock .. having been 
seized and sold. 

Iron-mould, -mold ‘2i'91n;mdu'ld), 5b. Also 
7-mole. [f. Inon 56.1+ Movnp, MoLp, earlier 
mole, OF. mal, molc, spot, mark.] 

1. A spot or discoloration on cloth, etc., caused 
by iron-rust or an ink-stain. 

a, 1601 Hottanp Pliny V1. 47 The decoction will. .take ont 
any stain in cloths, euen the very iron-mole. 1642 Rocers 
sVaaman 447 Some grosse sins .. which are as iron_moles, 
and will hardly be worne out of the flesh. @ 1659 Osnors 
Observ. Turks Pref. (1673) 4 Book-worms, who, like Iron- 
moles, discolour the sense and obliterate the natural inean- 
ing of Authors. 

B. 1639 Junius Sin Stigmat. § 98. 378 Fine linnen being 
once stained with black Inke .. will retaine an Iron-mould 
ever after. 1788 Trans. Soc. Arts VI. 169 In this [paper] 
there are no Iron Moulds. 1828 Wesster, /ronmrold. 1833 
J. Resnie ALbA, Angling 67 Yellowish spots very much 
like iron-moulds. 1872 J. G. Mureuy Cowon. Levit. xiii. 
49 Ironmould is a familiar example of a stain caused hy 
a chemical process. 

b. fig. 

1644 Mitton Aveof. (Arh.) 58 Such iron moulds as these 
shall have autority to knaw out the choicest periods of ex- 
quisitest hooks. 1660 J. Srencer Righteous Ruler 37 
Arms, the iron-mole that stained our religion, and eat out 
order and law. 

2. ‘See quot.) 

1706 Pinups, /ron-moulds, certain yellow Lumps of 
Earth or Stone found in Chalk-pits ahout the Chiltern in 
Oxfordshire, which are really a kind of indigested Iron- 
Oar. 1778 Exglana’'s Gazetteer (ed. 2), Berrick-Priory .. 
noted for chalk pits, in which is found a sort of iron-coloured 
terra lapidosa, in the very body of the chalk, which the 
diggers call iron-moulds. 

I-ron-mou:ld, -mold, v. [f. prec.sb.] /vazs. 
and isz/7. To stain or become stained with iron- 
mould. Hence I‘rron-mou:lded ffi. a. 

1727 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s.v. Clear Starching, If your 
Muslius be Iron-moulded. 1873 Dawson “arth & Jan vi. 
112 The superabundant oxide of iron .. so to speak ‘ iron- 
moulds’ them. ?¢1890 W. H. Casney Notes Ventilation 
8 Drops falling from the beams often caused tbe warps to 
iron-mould. 

TIronness \aiainjnés). vave. Also 4 irinnes. 
[f. Iron a. +-NEss.] The quality of ‘iron’; in 
quot. @1300, ?the fact of being clad in iron; in 
quot. 1803, physical strength and hardiness. 

1300 Cursor JI. 7544 Qua-sa fightes in wrangwisnes, 
Hiin helpes noght his Irinnes. 1803 H. Swinsurnr in 


Crts. Europe Close last Cent. (1841) II. 375 An ironness of | 


Constitution hammered when red-hot by adversity. 

I-ron-o‘re, iron ore. The ore of iron; any 
crude form in which iron is found in the earth. 

1601 HoLtanp Pliny xxxiv. xiv. II. 514 Mines of yron ore. 
1645 Boate /re/. Nat. //ist. (1652) 138 The manner of melt- 
ing the Iron-oar. 1799 Aled. Frni. 1, 202, As completely 
terrigenous and opaque as any argillaceous iron-ore. 1805- 
17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 256 Specular iron-ore, or 
iron-glance. 1881 Raymonp J/ining Gloss., [ron-ores: 
Magnetic (magnetite, protoperoxide), sfecudar (hematite 
proper, red hematite, anhydrous peroxide), drow ivon ore 
(hematite, hrown hematite, limonite, etc., hydrated per- 
oxides), spathic (siderite, carbonate), clay-fronstone (black 
band, argillaceous siderite). 

attrib, 1892 Labour Commission Gloss. [ron-ore Men, 
men who discharge iron-ore cargoes. 1895 MWests. Gaz. 
17 Dec. 3/2 Colliers, iron-ore miners, quarrymen. 
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T-ron-plated, 2. Protected by plates of iron; 
=IRONCLAD a. 

1860-1863 [see IRoncLaAD, -A. 1 xofe]. 

fron-sa:nd. 

1. Geol. Sand containing particles of iron-ore, 
usually either magnetite or titaniferous oxide. 

1876 Pace Adv. Text-bh. Geol. xvii. 329 The nodules and 
pisiform ironsands of the Wealden. 1894 Harfer's Mag. 
Jan. 409 ‘Iron-sand’ is a form of magnetite .. consisting of 
silicious particles mixed with grains of iron ore. 

2. ‘The steel-filings used in fireworks’ (Ce, 
Dicl.). 

T'ron-shod, z. [f. Iron sb.1+Suop, pa. pple. 
of SHOE v.} Shod, tipped, or armed with iron. 

¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Chron, Hace (Rolls) 4637 Iren-schod 
was ilka peel. 1774 Gotpsm. Vat. Hist. (1776) VI. 383 
Like the nails of an iron shod wheel. 1850 W. Irvinc 
Mahomet xi. (1853) 44 The soles of their iron shod boots 
were torn from the upper leathers. 1871-4 J. THoMson City 
Dreadf, Nt.1x.i, The trampling clash of heavy iron-shod feet, 

I-ron-shot, a. Jz. [f. as prec. + SHoT, pa. 
pple. of SHoot v.] ‘Shot’ with iron; containing 
streaks or markings of iron. 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Alin. (ed. 2) 1. 293 Is it not rather an 
iron-shot quartz? /ééd. 30 Iron shot hornstones. 1821 R. 
Jameson Wan. Min. 93 Slaggy Ironshot Copper-Green. 
1847-8 H. Mitrer First /ntpr. 1. (1857) 15 Tbey [potatoes] 
were freckled over with minute circular spots, tbat bore a 
ferruginous tinge, somewhat resembling the specks on iron- 
shot sandstone. 1858 G. P. Scrore Geol. Centr. France 
(ed. 2) 171 Many varieties are much iron-shot. , 

I-ron-si:ck, z. Nau. Now rare or Obs. Said 
of a wooden ship when her bolts and nails are so 
corroded with rust that she has become leaky. 

1626 Cart. Suitu Accid. Vung. Scamen 13 A sbip cranke 
sided, Iron sicke, spewes her okum. 1627 — Seaman's 
Gram. xi. 54 [rou sicke, is when the Bolts, Spikes, or Nailes 
are so eaten with rust they stand hollow in the plankes, and 
so makes her leake. 1664 P. Petr Let. to S. Pepys in Cal. 
St, Papers, Domestic 113 The Unicorn is iron-sick under 
the water. 1691 T. H[ate] Ace. New /uvent. 79 Ships in 
ten or twelve years are generally Irou-sick. 1841 Proc. 
Inst. Civ. Eng. 132 What is technically termed ‘ironsick ’, 
ineaning that the bolt-holes became so widened hy corrosion 
that the bolts were loosened. : 

Ironside (0i'21n\s2id). Also (szzg.) lronsides. 

1, sing. A name given to a man of great hardi- 
hood or bravery; sfec. in Lag. Hist. (Lronside) to 
Edmund II king of England (4.p, 1016), and (also 
Tronsides) to Oliver Cromwell; also, independently 
or transf., to other persons. 

In the case of Cromwell the appellation was a nickname 
of Royalist origin. 

1z97 _R. Grouc. (Rolls) 6084 Is eldoste sone, Edmond 
yrene syde, Vor he was hardi and god kni3t, at hom he let 
ahide. 130870 Eulog. Llistor, (Rolls) II]. v. xci. 24 Nomen 
primi est Edmundus, vocabulo Irenside [v. r. Yrensyde). 
21635 Cornet Poems, To Lil, Moritant 154 One [of the 
guard at Windsor] I remember with a grisly heard, .. This 
Ironside tooke hold, and sodainly Hurled mee .. Some 
twelve foote hy the square. 1644 Alercurtus Civicus 
19-26 Sept., Monday we had intelligence that Lieutenant 
General Cromwell @d/as Ironside, for that title was given 
him by Prince Rupert after his defeat neare York [etc.]. 
1645 Kelation of Victory on Naseby Field in Eng. Hist. 
Rev. (1899) 17 News heing hrought them .. that Iron- 
sides was comming to joyne with the Parliament's Army. 
1647 Trarp Comm: aicts xix. 9 So indefatigable a preacber 
was Paul, a very .. iron-sides. 1660 Burney Kepd. Awpoy 
(1661) 97 Henrie the 8 .. who appeared an ironsides against 
the Principalities of darknesse. 1663 Flagellum or O. 
Cromwell vi. in Harl, Mise. (1753) 1. 275 Hence he 
[Cromwell] acquired that terrihle Name of Ironsides. 1898 
IWestm. Gaz. 30 Mar. 1/3 Mrs. Parnell .. was her father’s 
child, and he had won for himself the appellation of Iron- 
sides, as a testimony to the strength of his character and 
the resolution with which he pursued the British Fleet in 
those days of trouble between Great Britain and America. 

2. pl. ([ronsides.) Applied to Cromwell’s troopers 
in the Civil War; hence allusively in later uses. 
The sing. is sometimes used of one member of such 
a force: a Ptvitan warrior ; a devout soldier of the 
Puritan type. 

As applied to Cromwell’s regiment it may have heen orig. 
a possessive, Jroustde's men: cf. the Qucen’s, Prince of 
lWades's, and similar modern titles of regiments. See 
also Lieut.-Col. Ross Oliver Cromwell and his Ironsidcs 19. 

1648 Resol, King’s subj. Cornwall 2 Aug. (in Thomasson 
Tracts CCCLXXX, No. 18. 3), The solciers shouted saying 
‘that Cromwell and his Iron sides were now taken’. 1648 
Let. 8 Aug. in Moderate (ibid. CCCLX XXII. No. 21 E ij), 
These Ironsides advancing make them search every corner 
for security. 1667 Litty Le & Times (1774) 144 Sir Thomas 
Fairfax's brigade of horse, and Oliver Cromwell’s ironsides ; 
for Cromwell’s horse in those times usually wore headpieces, 
back and hreastplates of iron. 1859 Mowsray THoMsoNn 
Story of Cawnpore iii. 48, 1 was there also when 
Havelock’s Ironsides gave their entertainment, shattering 
to powder all that was fragile. 1889 Dict. Nat. Biog. XVII. 
111/1 With the dashing spirit of the cavalier the early 
Punjah officer united something of the earnestness of the 
Ironside. 1891 Garpiner //ist. Civil War I11. \xiv. 432 
It was at Pontefract (1648 August) that Cromwell's men 
were first called hy the nickname of Ironsides, a tern1 which 
had hitherto heen appropriated to himself. It was not..an 
epithet which came into general use for some time to come, 

3. A ship plated with iron; an ironclad. 

1861 7iwzes 13 Mar. 9/3 Our own fleet of ironsides com- 
prises two first-rates actually launched, and one on the stocks. 


I-ron-sided, 2. [f. zvoz side + -rp 2.] Having 
sides made of or resembling iron; protected on the 
sides with iron; ironclad. b. dial. (See quot.) 


IRONWORK. 


@1825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Iron-sidcd, hardy, rough ; 
unmanageable. A boy who fears nobody, and plays .. mis- 
chievous tricks, is called an iron-sided dog. _ 1859 [see IRon- 
CLAD, A.1 note}, 1860 Sat. Kev. X. 450/1 These iron-sided 
ships. 

Ironsmith. Now vare or Obs. [f. Inon 56.14 
Ssrru.j An artificer in iron; a blacksmith. 

1382 Wycuir Zcclus. xxxviii. 29 [25] The iren smyth sit- 
tende biside the stithie. 1535 CoverbaLe ¢di¢., The yron- 
smyth in like maner bydeth by bis stythie. 1551 Ropinson 
tr. Wore's Utop, 11. ix. (1895) 301 Poore lahourers, carters, 
yronsmythes, carpenters, and plowmen, 1609 BiBLE (Douay) 
1 Sam, xiii. 19 There was not found an yron smith in al the 
Land of Israel. 1634 Sir ‘T. Hersert Yyav. 202 An Iron- 
smith. 1844 Lincarp Alglo-Sa.x, Ch. (1858) I. 244 The 
ironsmith, the joiner, and the goldsmith. 

b. As a rendering of the native name of a bird, 


a species of barbet (Wegalenia faves’). 

1885 R. Swinnor in Stand. Nat. Hist. (1888) IV. 420 
From its loud, peculiar call, the Hainan species has earned 
among the natives of the isiand the appellation of ‘iron- 
smith’, whence I have derived its specific name [ fader]. 

Ironstone, iron-stone (2i'21m,stomn, -stdén). 
The name given to various hard iron-ores contain- 
ing admixtures of silica, clay, etc. 

1s2z Yest. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 160 As much yren stone to 
he deliveride in one word callid Freretaile. 1523 FirzHers. 
Surv. 15 Leed ore tyn cole yrenston. 1677 YARRANTON 
Eng. Iuprov. 43 Having Iron Stone of his own for gather- 
ing up, and Wood of his own for nothing, he will have very 
cheap Guns and Iron. 1802 Prayrair /lustr. Hutton. The. 
30 On the structure of certain iron-stones, called septaria. 
1816 W. Smitu Strata Ident, 1 The Muscles and Ammon- 
ites found in Ironstone. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Schum. 
(1858) 60 A shattered and ruined precipice, seamed with 
blood-red ironstpne. 

b. atirib. Ironstone china, i. ware, a hard 
kind of white pottery (see quot. 1875). 

1825 J. NicHorson Oferat. Mechanic 479 Iron-stone china 
is not very transparent ; hut possesses great strength, com- 
pactness, density, and durability. 1875 Ure’s Dict. Arts 
III. 616 Some of the English porcelain has been called iron- 
stone-china. his is composed usually of 60 parts of Cornish 
stone, go of China-clay, and 2 of flint-glass ; or 42 of felspar, 
the same quantity of clay, 10 parts of flints ground, and 8 of 
flint-glass. Slag from iron-smelting is sometimes introduced 
into the paste. 1897 Otive Scureiner ?. Hadkett i. 14 He 
had wandered among long grasses and ironstone Koppjes. 

Iron-tree. A name (more or less local) for 
various trees and shribs with very hard wood, as 
/xora ferrea of the West Indies (also called Aard- 
wood), and JAfesua ferrea of the East Indies (also 
called zronzvood). 

1719 De For Crusoe 1. v, A tree .. which in tbe Brazils 
they call the Iron Tree, for its exceeding hardness. 1836 
Macaituivray tr. umnboldt's Trav. iii. 53 Two species of 
iron-tree, the arhutus callicarpa, and other evergreens, 
adorn this zone, 1859 TENNENT Ceylon 1. 1. iii. 94 Near 
every Buddhist temple the priests plant the Iron tree. .for 
the sake of its flowers. 

Ironware (aiainwé). A general name for 
all light articles made of iron; hardware. 

1447-8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 399 Iren 
steel Nailles and iren ware. /did. 401 Iren Steel ferment 
neyles and Irenware. 1523 Fitrzuers. Surv.1b, The yron 
ware as harres, handes, hokes, holtes, staples or latches. 
1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 112 To get him make their Iron- 
ware Sword, Trident, Sickles, Gieves. 

T-rronweed. [f. Iron sé. + Wer» sé.; so called 
from the hard stem.] The Knapweed (Centaurea 
nigra), and the N. American species of Vernonia. 

1827 Crare Sheph. Cal. 47 And ‘Iron-weed', content to 
share The meanest spot that spring can spare. 1860 Bart- 
Lett Dict, Amer., [ron Weed (Vernonia novehoracensis). . 
almost the only tall weed found in the heautiful ‘ woods 
pastures’ of Kentucky and Tennessee. 1880 ]. Hay Péke 
County Ball. 97 And widely weaves the Iron-Weed A woof 
of purple dyes. 

Ironwood, iron-wood (ei'ain;wud). Name 
given (more or less locally) to the extremely hard 
wood of various trecs, of many different orders and 
countries; also to the trees themselves. 

Among these are the genus Sideroxy:lon (chiefly tropical) ; 
several species of Déosfyvos or Ebony; Ostrya virginica, 
Bumelia lyctoides, Carpinus americana, etc. of N. America; 
Sloanea jamaicensis and Erythroxylon arcolatum of the 
W.Indies; Nylia dolabriformis, Mesua ferrea, Metrosi- 
deros vera, Stadtmannia Sideroxylon, etc.of the E. Indies ; 
Copaifera Alopane of E. tropical Africa; Olea capensis and 
O. undulata of §. Africa; Notelza lignstrina of Tasmania 
and N.S. Wales; etc. Also with defining epithet, as 
Bastard Ironwood, Fagara lentiscifolia and Trichilia 
hirta, of the W. Indies; Black Ironwood, Coxzdalia 
Jerrea of N. America, and Olea undulata of S. Africa; 
Red Ironwood, Reynosia latifolia of N. America; 
White Ironwood, Hyfelate trifoliata of N. America, 
and Vefris (Loddalia) lanceolata of S. Africa. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 74 Iron wood is called so, 
for the extream hardness ;..’Tis much used for Coggs to the 


Rollers. 1693 Phil, Trans. XVII. 621 An Ironwood from 
the Cape. 19719 De For Crusoe 1. ix, The wood called the 
iron-wood. 1731 Mepitey Kolben’s Cape G. Hope Il. 248 


African Iron wood ..so call’d because, wben dry, ‘tis as bard 
as iron, and not to be clove by the most furious strokes with 
the batchet. 1781 SmeatHMAN in PAL. Trans. LXXI. 183 
Unless iron-wood posts have heen made use of, not the least 
vestige of an house is to he discovered. 1802 BARRINGTON 
Hist. N.S. Wales xii. 479 A club of iron wood, which the 
cannihals had left in the hoat. 1872 Raymonp Statist. 
Mines & Mining 271 The ravines. are well stocked witb a 
species of lignum-vita, known here as ‘ironwood’. 


Tronwork, iron-work (-wz1k). Forms: see 
Tron 50.1. 
63-2 


IRON WORKER. 


1. Work in iron; usually coc, that part of any- 
thing that is made of iron, or articles made of iron 
collectively. 

1451 Vatton Church-w. Acc. (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 92 For 
yreworke for ij wyndowys .. fii s. ix /. 1475 in Willis & 
Clark Cambritge (1886) I. 547 All other Irnewerk redy 
wrought. 1497 -Vaval dic. /fen, 71 (1896) 83 Irenwerk 
nailes and other store. 1§56-7 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) J. 442 For Iron and [ron worke abowte the Roode. 
1592-3 in Swayne Sarum Church-w, cicc. 11896) 141 Ire work 
abought the church. 1613 Purcnas /’tlgrunage (1614: 88 
Inventers of Artes .. building, yron-workes, tents, and such 
like. 1692 TV. H[ace] -tce. New Jnvent. 11 The ill condition 
of the Harwich’s Iron-works discovered at her cleaning in 
1682. 1722 Dre For Col. Jack (1840 167, | had more iron- 
work saved out of the ship, 1866 Rocers Agric & 
Prices 0, xxi. 545 Wheels titted with their iron-work. 

2. An establishment where iron is smelted, or 
where heavy iron goods are made. Now always 
in f/. form ironworks (which is sometimes con- 


strued as a s7vtg.). 

1581 cf 23 Aliz. c. 5 Which woods..be by him preserued 
and coppised for the vse of his Iron workes. 1634-5 [u:eRE- 
ton Jrav, (Chetham Soc.) I. 148 Here he shewed me a con- 
venient seat for an iron-work. 1645 Boate /rel. Vat. List. 
(1652) 132 Of the lesser Iron-works, called Bloomeries. 1685 
Perry Last Willin Tracts (1769) p. vi, | set up iron-works 
and pilchard-fishing in Kerry. 1855 Macaciav //ist. Fug. 
xx. IV. 466 A man of great merit, who, having begun lite 
with nothing, had created a noble estate by ironworks. 

+b. A mine for digging iron-ore. Ods. 

1713 Parl. Trans. XXVIII. 290 The Vath-Fabric had Ore 
and Fuel from the Silures..where Adrian sunk an Iron- 
work. 

3. alirib, 

1674 Perty Disc. Dufpl. Profort. 104 In Jron-work Fur- 
naces are the greatest and most regular moving Bellows that 
are any where used. 1899 JJ esti, Gaz. 30 Dec. 8/3 Two 
ironwork contractors. 

Hence I-ronworky a. (sto2ce-wad.), abounding in 


or characterized by ironwork, 

1885 Ruskin /’retertta I, vi. 189, I was already wise 
enough to feel the Cathedral stiff and iron-worky. 

Ironworker (9i-2:njw:1k91). Oue who works 
in iron; one engaged at ironworks. 

14.. Moc.in Wr.-Wiilcker 583/2 errarins, an yreworchere 
or an yremongere, or a ferrour, 1882 Ovipa Maremma |, 
151 Lhe ironworkers of Follonica beating the ore of Klha 
into shape. 1889 Sox's Oven Paper 7 Sept. 779/2 That 
picturesque town of ironworkers. ee 

So Irron-wo'rked ///. a., worked in ‘iron, of 
wrought iron ; I‘ron-wo:rking vi/. 5b. and ffl. a. 

1730 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 231 An Iron- 
work'd Desk for y° Bible. 1846 C, G. Prowr tr Prometh, 
Bound 33 On thy left hand the iron-working tribe. 1874 
Kavauonp Statist. Adines & Alining 499 Apparatus for iron- 
working is not yet represented in the laboratories. 1895 
Daily News 23 Sept. 7 4 Increased strength has been im- 
parted to the iron-working branches by the further advance 
this week in unmarked iron. 1897 Marv Kixostey J”, 
Africa 324 Vhe other iron-working West Coast tribes. 

Irronwort -wiit). [f Iron sé, + Woxt, tr. L. 
sidérilis (Pliny), a. Gr. otdnprrts, name of a herb 
having the reputed power of healing sword-wounds, 
f. gidnpos iron.] Name for plants of the genus 
Sideritis (N.O. Labial); also applied to some 
other Jabiates, as specics of Gadeopsis. 

1562 Turner Herbal tt. 135 b, Thys kinde [of Sideritis] is 
called in Duche Glitkraut, it may be called in English 
Yronwurt or Rock sage. 1682 Grew Anat, /‘lowers App. 
$11 The Top is .. Poynted, or at least, Roundish, as in 
Lamiun, Ironwort. 1866 7reas, Bot., lronwort, Sideritis; 
also Galeopsis Ladauum, Yellow 1., Galeopsis villosa. 

Irony (aierdni), sd. [ad. L. tdnia (Cicero), 
a. Gr, eipoveia ‘dissimulation, ignorance purposely 
affected’. Cf. F. ¢ronte ( yronre, Oresme, 14th c.). 
In early use often in Lat. form ironia.] 

1. A figure of speech in which the intended 
meaning is the opposite of that expressed by the 
words used; usually taking the form of sarcasm 
or ridicule in which laudatory expressions are used 
to imply condemnation or contempt. 

rsoz [see 3]. 1533 More Pebell. Salen v. Wks. 939/1 
When he calleth one self noughty lad, hoth a shreud boy 
& a good sonne, the tone in y® proper simple spech, the 
tother by the fygure of ironye or antiphrasis. 1540 Cover- 
DALE Confit, Standish Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 333 Now is 
tronia as much to say as a mockage, derision. 1589 Put- 
TEXHAM Eng. Poesie ut. xviii. (:Arh.) 199 By the figure 
Jrouia, which we call the drye urock, 1617 Moryson /tin, 
1. 160 Your quip..that*you were ashamed to write to mee 
for your rude stile. Very good, I finde the Irony. 1620 
Mippteton & Rowtey World Tostat Tennis 124 By his 
needle he understands ironia, That with one eye looks two 
ways at once. 1788 Mao. D'Arsray Diary 13 Feb,, He 
believed Jrony the ahlest weapon of oratory. 1828 WHatELy 
Rhet. in Encycl. Aetrop, (1845) 1. 265,1 Aristotle mentions 
..Eironeia, which in his time was commonly employed to 
signify, not according to the modern use of ‘ Irony, saying 
the contrary to what is meant em but, what Iater writers 
usually express hy / 7fofes, i. e. ‘saying fess than is meant’, 
1837 Macauctay £ss., Bacow (1887) 428 A drayman, in a 
passion, calls out, ‘You are a pretty fellow’, without 
suspecting that he is uttering irony. 1876 J. Weiss JI-it, 
Mui, § Shaks. ii. 44 It is irony when Lowell, speaking of 
Dante’s intimacy with the Scriptures, adds, ‘They do even 
a scholar no harin’. ; ' 

b. with az and f/, An instance of this; an 


ironical utterance or expression. 
15st Garpiner Sacram. 22 He spake it hy an Ironie 
or skorne. 1612-15 Br. Hatt Contempl., O. L. xtx. iy, 


{ 


484. 


Ironies deny strongest in affirming. 
Govt. Tongue 227 An Irony is a nipping jeast, or 9 speech 
that hath the honcy of pleasantnesse in its mouth, and a 
sting of rebuke in its taile. 1706-7 Reflex, npon Kidicule 221 
Subtil and delicate Ironies, 1738 Warsuxton Div. Legat. 
I. Ded. 9 A thorough Irony addressed to some hot Pizots. 
1894 W. J. Dawson Making of Manhood 29 Smart sneers 
and barhed ironies at the expense of every movement which 
seeks to meliorate the common lot. 

2. fg. A condition of affairs or events of a char- 
acter opposite to what was, or might naturally be, 
expected; a contradictory outcome of events as if 
in mockery of the promise and fitness of things. 
(in F. tronte du sort.) 

3649 G, Daniet Vrinarch., LJ/en. 1, cxcviii, Yet here: 
(and ‘tis the lronie of Warre Where Arrowes fomme the 
Argument,) he best Acquitts himselfe, who doth a Horse 
prefer Yo his proud Rider. 1833 Tusrpwart in /*4ilol, 
Musenm 11. 483 ttle) Ou the lhony of Sophocles. /éid. 
493 The contrast between man with his hopes, fears, wishes, 
and undertakings, and a dark, inflexible fate, affords abundant 
room for the exhibition of tragic irony. 1860 W. Coi.inxs 
Wom, White m. xi. 413 The irony of circumstances holds 
no mortal catastrophe inrespect. 1878 Mortry Carlyle 194 
With no eye for..the irony of their fate. 1884 Noncon/, 
4 Judep. Lit. Suppl. 6 Nov.1 1 The irony of time is wonder- 
ful. 1894 1. Haxvy ¢t/e) Life's Little Ironies. 

3. In etymological sense: Dissimulation, pre- 
tence; esp. in reference to the dissimulation of 
ignorance practised by Socrates as a means of con- 
futing an adversary (Socratic rromy). 

1s0z Ord, Crysten Men \W. de W. 1506) I. xxii. 293 To 
say of hym selfe ony thynge of his feblenesses & neces- 
sytes, or of his synnes..to the end that a man be renowmed 
& reputed humble abiect & grete thynge in merytes & de- 
uocyons before god. .snch synne is named yronye, not that 
the whiche is of grammare, by the whiche a man sayth one 
& gyueth to understunde the contrarye, 1655 STANLEY 
Mist. Philos, wm. (1701) 76/1 ‘Yhe whole confirmation of the 
Cause, even the whole Life seems to carry an Irony, such 
was the Life of Socrates, who was for that reason called 
elipwv; that is, one that personates an unlearned Man, and 
is an admirer of others as Wise, 1848 H. Rocexs “ss, I. 
vi. 318 The irony of Socrates ..imay be not unfittingly 
expressed by saying, that it is a logical masked battery, 
1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Considerat, Wks. (Bohn) Th. 
416 Like Socrates, with his famous irony; hike Bacon, with 
life-long dissimulation. 

Irony (aiaini, aivrani), a. Also 4-7 yrony, 
-ie, 6 yrnye. ([f. Iron s/.1 + -y.] Consisting of 
iron; of the nature of iron; resembling iron in 
some quality, as hardness, taste, or colour; abound- 
ing in or containiny iron. 

1382 Wyetir Deut. xxviii. 23 Be heuene that is aboue 
thee Lraasny (1388 brasun]; and the Jond that thou tredist 
yrony (1388 yrun, 1611 of iron], 1583 Stanvucest sh aeis, 
ele. Ps. ti. (Arb.! 127 Froin oure persons phick we there 
yrnye yokes. 1654 Hasmoxpo Fundamentals (J.), It is 
not strange if the irony chains have more solidity than 
the contemplative. 1764 Nat. //ist, in Aun. Keg. 82'2 
It is a ponderous irony earth. 1843 Portiock Geol. 541 
Sulphate of barytes, associated with irony quartz. 1875 
G. Macnonatp Malcolm M1. xvii. 243 Cryacale of a clear 
irony brown. 

I-rooted, i-roted, ME. pa. pple. of Root v. 
I-rost, -ed, of Roast vw I-roted, i-rotted, 
of Rorz, I-rouned, of Roun v., to whisper. 

t+Irou‘r. Obs. Also 4 irrour. [a. AV. zrour, 
OF. tror, frur (12th c.), later tveur anger = Pr. 
tror, f. L. ira Ine, with ending of furor, horror, 
terror, etc.] Ire, anger. 

13... Sexyn Sag. (W.) 954 With herte wroth, & gret 
irour. a1380 S?. Aubrosins 824 in Horstm. A/teugl. Leg. 
21 Pe biddyng of pe emperour Preteb me wip gret irrour. 

+I-rous, 2. Obs. Also 4 irwis, irose, 4 6 
irus, yrous, -ows, & irows, -eous, irrous, 5-6 
irouse. [a. AF. ivous, OF. ivos. zrus, later treux, = 
Pr. tvos, It. #roso:—pop.L. type *ir0s-us, f. ira Ine.) 

1. Given to anger, hot-tempered, irascible. 

1303 R. Bruxxe Hand. Syuue 7152 Charyte ys nat irus, 
And charyte ys nat coveytous. @1450 Aut. de la Tour 
(1868) 74 This Henana was yrous and felon, and of euyl lyf. 
1530 ELyot Gow. 1. ix, By a cruell and irous maister the wittes 
of children be dulled. 1574 Hett.owrs Guevara’s Fam. 
Ep. (1584) 114 Solon Solonio being demanded whom we call 
properly irous, answered, hee that little esteemeth to loose 
his friendes, and maketh no account to recover enimies. 

2. Wrathful, angry, enraged. 

13.. A’. Allis. 330 (MS. Bodl.) His leue took Neptenabus, 
To his In wel yrous. a1340 Hampote Psalter xvii. 51 My 
Gelyuerere of myn enmys yrous. ¢1386 CHaucer Pars. 7. 
? 545 Swich cursynge as comth of Irous herte. c 1425 
Wystounx Crou, vt. vii. 206 Agayne hym thai ware all irows. 
1474 Caxton Chesse u. tii. Cj b, An angry and yrous persone 
weneth that for to doo evyl is good counceyl. ¢ 1500 New 
Notbroune Mayd 435 in Hazl. £. P. P. V1. 18 His irous 
brayde Wyll not he layed For me nor yet for you. 

+I-rously, adv. Obs. [f. prec. +-L¥%.]  Inan 
angry manner, angrily, wrathfully. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vin, 144 Thairfor he ansueryt irusly. 
c1450 Lonettcn Grail xiv. 263 Ful Irowsly torned they 
Into that pres. ¢ 1475 Parteuay 4692 Gaffray..After sped 
Apace, yrously being. 

+Irpe, 5. Obs. rave. (Origin unknown ; found 
with the following in Ben Jonson.] Some kind 
of gesture: ?a toss or jerk of the head, the act of 
perking. Gifford suggested ‘a fantastic grimace, 


or contortion of the body’. 

1599 B. Joxson Cynthia's Rev. v. iii. Palinode, From 
Spanish shrugs, French faces, smirks, irpes, and all affected 
humours, Good Mercury defend us. 


1656 I. Reysrr Rules | 


IRRADIATE. 


So TIrpe ?a., @perk, smart. Ods. 

1599 DB. Joxson Cyuthia's Rev. i. v, Maintaine your 
station, brisk, and irpe, shew the supple motion of your 
pliant body, 

Irradiance (iré'diins). [f. InRapIanT: see 
-ANCE.] The fact of irradtating; the emission of 
rays of light, emitted radiance. Also fg. in refer- 
ence to spiritual or intellectnal radiance, 

1667 Mitton 7”. Z, vu. 617 Do they mix Irradiance, 
virtual or immediate touch? 1735-6 H. Brooke Univ. 
Beauty v1. 339 Thou awful Depth of Wisdom unexplor'd ! 
Yhou Height, where never human fancy soar’d ! Supreme 
Irradiance ! 911760 1. H, Browne Pocus, Design & Beauty 
(1768) 106 They, from irradiance of thy genial beam Prolific, 
with immortal offspring teem, 1888 B.W. Richarpson Sou 
ofa Star VA. xi. 176 A kingdom to whtch the world will 
come for irradiance. 

Irradiancy iré'diansi). [f. as prec.: see 
-ancy.} The quality or fact of being irradiant. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. i. 55 As for irradiancy 
or sparkling which is found in many gems it is not dis- 
coverable in this. 1830 Fraser's Afag. 1. 218 Mark .. the 
benign irradiancy of hiseyes. 1882-3 Scuarre Ancyel. Relig. 
Anowl. UW. 1658 ‘Vhat luminous irradiancy which was sup- 
posed to emanate and surround a divine being. 

Irradiant (iréldiant), a. (ad. L. trvadiani- 
em, pr. pple. of irradrare to Txnaprate.}  Enmit- 
ting rays of light; shining brightly. Also fig. in 
reference to spiritual or intellectual radiance. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 299, Moost clere beme 
& irradyant splendour of y* glory eternall. xrg92 R. D. 
Mypnerotomachia 1 Ve crysped up his irradient heyres. 
1611 Sreep fist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xii. § Se The just bright- 
nesse of his isradiant vertues. adorning her with Garlands, 
conquered Spoyles, and Trophees. 1710 Brit, Apollo III. 
No. 15. 3/1 As Fire extinguish'd by th’ Irradiant Sun. 
1865 Pusey Vruth Eng. Ch. 27 eAulgent with the glory 
of his Godhead, irradiant with His Divine love. 1882 
Myers Nenewal Youth 160 O Nature’s darling, pure and 
fair, From light foot to irradiant hair | 

Irradiate (ire! dict, ppl.a. [ad. L. irradiaius, 
pa. pple. of zxvadtire (see next).] Mlumined ; 
made bright or brilliant. Const. as pple. or adj. 

1526 Jiler. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 129 Our soule irradiate 
or made bryght with the lyght of the aungell. 1725 Pore 
Odyss x. 5) The Theban Bard, depriv'd of sight, Within, 
irradiate with prophetic light, 1729 SavacE I anderer tu. 
86 A phasnix, with irradiate crest. 1814 Cary Dante 
(Chandos) 277 The sky Erewhile irradiate only with his 
beam. 1874 Symonns SA. /taly & Greece (1898) I. i. 24 
Sailing through. .tracts of light irradiate heavens. 

Irradiate (ir7'dicit,, v. Also 7 inradiate. 
(f£ ppl. stem of L. zxadidre to shine forth, f. 27 
(In- }) + radia@re to shine, f. radius ray: cf. prec.] 

1. trans. To direct rays of light upon; to shine 
upon ; to make bright by causing light to fall upon ; 
to illumine. 

1623 CockeraM, /rradiate, to shine vpon. 1 GALE 
Crt. Gentiles \. 1. i. 7 As the greater light irradiates and 
enlightens the world. ax Sir W. Joxts //yun to 
Lacshint Wks. 1799 V1. 363 When thy smile irradiates yon 
Ilue fields, Observant Indra sheds the genial show'r. 1805 
Sovtuty Madoc it. xviii, The midnight lightnings .. That 
with their awful blaze, irradiate heaven, Then leave a blacker 
night. 1873 L. Frrcuson Dausc. 64 The face that was 
irradiated on the Mount was the very face his disciples 
knew so well. 

b. sfec. in Astrol. To cast beams upon. Also 


absol, 

1603 Sir C. Hrvpos Jud. Astrol. xxiii. 498 Originally 
they were friendly irradiated of Iupiter, the Sunne, Venus, 
and Mercurie. 1621 Burtos Anat. Aled. 1. it.1. iv. 75 In 
the Horoscope, irradiated by those quartile aspects of 
Saturne or Mars, the childe shall be mad or melancholy. 
1686 Goap Celest, Bodies 1. i. 393 }) from the Opposite 
Sign irradiates between g and 9 so posited. 

+e. To influence with or as with rays of heat 
or anything else of radiant character. Ods. 

1668 Cucreprer & Core Barthol. Anat. 1. xvii. 48 The 
neighbouring Spermatick Vessels are irradiated and vir- 
tuated by the Kidneys, even as the Brain irradiates the 
lower Parts, by an inhred property resembling light. @ 1677 
Hace Prim. Orig. Alau. 1, iii. 76 That Ethereal or Solar 
heat, that must digest, influence, irradiate, and put those 
more simple parts of Matter into motion and coalition. 

2. fig. and ¢ransf. a. To illumine with spiritual 
or intellectual light; to throw light upon anything 


intellectually obscure. 

1627 Ferruam Resolves i. (1.] xiv. (1628) 40 It..inradiates 
thesoul. 1638 Rouse Heav, Univ. ii.(1702) 19 Universally 
to irradiate and teach them. a1710 Br. Bute Serw. II, 
v.(R,), That his mind was irradiated with a divine illumina- 
tion. 1838-9 Hattam //ist, Lit, IV. iv. viii. § 48. 368 He 
first irradiated the entire annals of antiquity .. with flashes 
oflight. 1864 Bowen Logic 10 With their light they irradiate 
and inake clearly intelligible everything to which they are 
referred, 

b. To brighten as with light; to light up (the 
face) with beauty, gladness, animation, etc. 

1651 SHERBURNE Rafe of Helen Poems 55 Such Reauty 
did his Looks irradiate. 1805 Worpsw. Prelnde 11, 239 
A virtue which irradiates and exalts Objects through widest 
intercourse of sense. 1843 Lever ¥. Hinton xxxv. (1878) 
241 The priest’s jovial good humour irradiated his happy 
countenance. 1877 Bi.ack Green Pas?, xxix. 236 The sublime 
features of Madame Columbus, now irradiated with triumph. 

e. ¢ransf. To adorn with splendour. 

1717 Pore Eloisa 136 No weeping orphan saw his father’s 
stores Our shrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors. 

3. To radiate; to send forth in or as in rays. 

a 1617 Bayne Lect. (1634) 115 Light irradiated upon our 
mindes. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 63 Heat cannot 


IRRADIATED. 


be irradiated or move from bodies, as light does, either by 
retlection or transmission. 1893 CAé/cago Advance 21 Sept., 
Whose presence upon the platform had irradiated strength 
and cheer. : : 

+4. intr. To radiate, to diverge in the form of 


rays. Obs. 

1677 Prot Oarfordsh. 84 Irradiating all manner of ways 
into the forin of a Globe, the several Selenites, like so many 
radii, all pointing to the center. a@1704 Locke Parafphr. 
2 Cor. iv. 6 note, A Communication of Glory or Light .. 
which irradiated from his Face when he descended from the 
Mount. 1794 G. Apams Nat, » Exp. Philos. 11. xxi. 414 
Their powers decay according to their distances from the 
centres from which they irradiated. 

5. intr. Yo emit rays, to shine (0 or upon). 

1642 W. Price Seri. 17 That not a beame of divine grace 
should .. irradiate on his soule. 1666 S. Winter Seruz. 141 
If the Lord irradiate upon the souls of children in heaven. 
1784 bp. Horne Lett. /nfidel. x. 167 Day was tbe state of 
the hemisphere, on which light irradiated. 

6. ¢xir. To become radiant; to light up. 

1800 CoLeripce in C. K. Paul IV. Godzuin (1876) 11. 3 
Lamb every now and then irradiates. 1807-8 W. Irvine 
Salmag, xx. (1860) 462 The eye is taught to brighten, the lip 
to smile, and the whole countenance to irradiate. 

Hence Irradiating vd/. sb. and ppl. a.; whence 
Irradiatingly adv., in an irradiating manner. 

2651 Hosses Govt. & Soc. Ep. Ded., The light to be 
carried thither for the irradiating itsdoubts, 1659 D, Petr 
Impr. Sea 219 note, As the Sun does upon the Rainbow, by 
gilding of it with its golden, and irradiating beams. 1794 
J. Hutton Péilos. Light, etc. 75 An irradiating body, such 
asacandle. 1857 DuNGLISON .Wed. Lex. 510/rradtation, 
.. shooting or proceeding from a centre—as an trradiating 
pain. 1893 G. Merevitx# Odes Fr. Hist. 40 Amid the 
plumed and sceptred ones Irradiatingly Jovian. 


Irradiated (iré'-dieltéd), pf/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED 1.) 

1. a. Emitted as rays froma centre. b. Made 
luminous; shone upon, lightcd up by rays from 
some luminous source. 


1794 J. Hutton Philos. Lieht, etc. 61 The theory of | 


irradiated heat. 1876 Geo. Eviot Dan. Der. \xiii, With 
an irradiated face and opened eyes. 
. ‘fer, Having a representation of rays. 

1864 Boutect Her. flist. & Pop. xx. § 12 (ed. 3) 352 
The Star..is also a mullet, on an irradiated field of gold. 

Irradiation (ire'dijé' fan). [a.F. irradialion, 
ad. L. *7rradtation-ent, n. of action from zrradtare : 
see IRRADIATE v.] 

I. In reference to rays of light. 

1, The action of irradiating, or emitting rays or 
beams of light ; shining. 

1599 Sparry tr. Caftan'’s Geomancie 59 The beaming and 
irradiation of the saide Signes. 1615 E. Howes Stow's Aun, 
1030/2 [he Irradiation of this Comets streame was some- 
time extended to a wonderfull length. 1621 Burton 4 xt. 
Afel, 1, ii, 1. 323 The same verticall stars, the same irradia- 
tions of Planets, aspects alike. 1658 SoutH Serv. (1744) 
VIII. xiii. 363 Sooner may a dark room enlighten itself, 
without the irradiation of a candle or the sun. 1800 HeEr- 
scnet in PAM. Trans. XC. 257 Advanced far enough to 
receive the irradiation of the colour which passed through 
the opening. 1890 Crark Russeic Ocean Trag. I. iii. 
46 There was something positively phosphoric in the 
irradiation on her face and hair, as though in sober truth 
they were self-luminous. 

b. A ray of light, a beam. 

1643 Hower Parables on Times 6 The Sunne detained 
his beames and irradiations from them. 1698 IrveRx slice. 
E. India & P 181 How he..dispenses his Irradiations as 
far aseither Pole. 1790 UmFrevitLe Hudson's Bay 23 The 
Aurora Borealis .. sometimes the irradiations are seen of 
a very bright red, at other times of a pale milky colour. 

ig. a. A beaming forth of spiritual light. 

1633 Eart Mancu. Ad JJondo (1636) 28 If in this life 
holinesse maketh the face of a man to shine, by an irradia- 
tion from the heart. 1648 Evkon Bas, 76 God.. from whom 
alone are all the irradiations of true Glory and Majesty. 
a31711 Ken Serm. Wks. (1838) 114 His conversation had so 
many irradiations of divinity in it. 1747 Hervey A/ed/?. 11. 
too Opening our Minds to the Irradiations of his Wisdom. 
1807 G. Cuatmers Cadedonia 1. 1, i. 5 The sun of truth shot 
forth the irradiations of a clearer light on the dark events 
of the most ancient times. 

b. Intellectual enlightenment; illumination of 


the mind. 

1g8g9 Puttenttam Eng. Poesie 1. vili. (Arb.) 35 Such 
persons as be illuminated with the brightest irradiations of 
knowledge and of the veritie and due proportion of things. 
1608 ‘I. James A pol. Wyclifi1 Some are illuminated and 
enlightened from aboue, .. which illumination and irradia- 
tion of theirs ..is much confirmed and warranted vnto 
vs, by their holy liues and conuersations. 1661 K. W. Conf. 
Charac., Pragu. Pulpit/filler \1860) 83 Their poetical 
faculties devoid of all philosophick irradiations. 1754 JoHN- 
son Adventurer No. 137 ?g They are universally ignorant, 
id with greater or less irradiations of knowledge. 1860 

WV. Cottins Mone. White u.i.158 Sbe.. brightened suddenly 
with the irradiation of a new idea. 

3. Oplics. The apparent enlargement or extension 
of the edges of an object strongly illuminated, when 
seen against a dark ground. 

1834 Vat. Philos. U1. Astronomy xii. 249 note (U.K. S.), 
The first of these corrections is attributed to an optical effect 
called irradiation. 1867-77 G. F, Cuamsers Astron... vii. 
78 ‘Yo allow for exaggeration of its dimensions by irradia- 
tion. 1876 Bernstein Fize Senses 77 People look larger 
in light clothes than in dark, which may also be explained 
as the effect of irradiation. 1878 Foster Phys. 11. ii. 433 
‘rradiation,a white patch on a dark ground appears larger, 
and a dark patch on a white ground smaller, than it 
really is, 
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II. In reference to other rays. 

4. The emission of heat-rays. 

1794 J. Hutton Phil. Light, etc. 67 Those philosophers, 
who have adopted the theory of irradiated heat,. .suppose, 
that there is no irradiation when there is an equilibrium of 
heat among bodies. 

5. Emanation from a common centre. 

1879 tr. De Quatrefages’ Hum. Spec. 179 Zoological 
geography is now met with everywhere, because it has 
spread by irradiation in every direction from this centre. 

+6. In older Physiology: The emission or 
emanation of any fluid, influence, principle, or 
virtue, from an active centre. Ods. 

1615 CrooKke ody of A/an 57 If a nerue be deriued vnto 
the part, by whose illustration and irradiation, all the 
particles of that part haue sence. 1646 Sir ‘I. Browne 
Psend. Ep. \.ix. 124 The generation of bodies is not effected 
as some conceive, of soules, that is, by Irradiation. 1666 
Harvey Jord. Angé. iv. 38 The manner whereby the faculty 
of the brain effects a locomotive action in any muscul 
is by irradiation. 1706 Puivuirs, /rradiation, .. us'd by 
Van Helinont .. to express the Operation of some Mineral 
Medicines, which they will have to impart their Virtue 
without sending forth any thing material out of them, and 
without loss of their own Substance or Weight. 

+b. The (fancied) emission of an immaterial 
fluid or influence from the eye. Oés. 

1625 Bacon £ss., Envy (Arb.) 511 There seemeth to be 
acknowledged, in the Act of Enuy, an Eiaculation, or 
Irradiation of the Eye. 1660 tr. Asyraldus' Treat. conc. 
Relig. 1. iii. 38 As the irradiations of our Eyes are dissipated 
in the wide Aer. 1696 AuBrRey J/’sc, (1721) 185 Infants are 
very sensible of these Iradiations of the Eyes ; In. .Southern 
Countries, the Nurses and Parents are very shy to let People 
look upon their young Children for fear of Fascination. 

7. Physiol. “A movement which proceeds from 
the centre peripherically’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); the 
transmission of nerve-excitation from a nerve- 
centre outwards; also, the spreading of a stimulus 


from one nerve-centre to others. 

1847 tr. Feuchtersleben'’s Aled. Psychol. (Syd. Soc.) 88 
The transition to the homogeneous is called irradiation (in 
motor nerves synergy—in sensitive, sympathy). 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex., /rradiatio, .. term used in physics, 
for the movement from the centre to the circumference of a 
body : irradiation. ; oy. 

8. Anal. ‘ Applied to the disposition of fibres or 
other structures in the form of a star, with a centre 
and diverging rays’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887). 

Irradiative (irei-dictiv), a. [f. L. irradiat., 
ppl. stem of ¢rradidre to IRRADIATE: see -ATIVE.] 
Of which the property or tendency is to irradiate ; 
illuminative. 

a 1834 Cocerince Lit. Renz. (1839) 1V. 433 The reason, 
as the irradiative power, and the representative of the 
infinite, judges the understanding as the faculty of the 
finite. 1858 Cartvle Fredh. Gt. x. ii. (1872' III. 233 Of 
another Correspondence, beautifully irradiative for the young 
heart, we must say almost nothing. 1864 /d:d. x1. ix. 
V. 92 Radiant, and irradiative, like patlis of the gods. 

Irradiator (iré'die'taz). f[agent-n. in L. form 
from IRkRADIATE v.]) One who or that which 
irradiates; an illuminator. 

1750 W. Honces Elihu (1755) 10 The word..signifies the 
Irradiator, or he that irradiates and enlightens. 1812 H. & 

Situ Rey Addr. x. 61 At such a distance from the oily 
irradiators which now dazzle the eyes of him who addresses 


you. 4 ; ae: 

Irradicable (iredikaib’l), a. rare. [f. In-2+ 
L. radicére to take root, to root (taken as if = ‘to 
root out, uproot’) +-aBLE: cf. ERADICABLE.] That 
cannot be rooted out; = INERADICABLE. 

1728 Morcan Algiers I. Pref. 2 So deep is that irradic- 
able Inveteracy ingrafted in my Mind. 1795 //is¢. in Aun. 
Reg. 66 For which they would always be suspected to retain 
an irradicable predilection. 1846 Pusey Serm. in Mozley 
Ess. (1878) II. 160 Guilt is fastened on its feelings, as if it 
were irradicable and eternal. 

+ Irradical (iree-dikal),@. A/aih. Obs. rare—'. 
[In-*.] Of which the root cannot be extracted. 

1674 JEAKE Avith. (1696) 330 Among particular Com- 

ound Surdes, some are in a sort Irradical, and have their 

oots extracted only by altering their characters. 

+Irra‘dicate, ~//. a. Obs. rare~!. In 5 
iradieate. [f. In-1 + L. radicat-us, pa. pple. of 
radicare to take root.] Rooted, enrooted. 

1436 Pol, Poems (Rolls) I1. 204 He [Christ] .. Mote gefe 
us pease so welle iradicate Here in this worlde, that after 
alle this feste Wee mowe have pease in the londe of byheste. 

Irradicate (iredike't), v. rare. [f. In-1 + 
L. radicdre, -drt to take root, f. rddic-emt root: 
cf.eradicale.) trans. Tofix by the root, to enroot. 

1836 Str W. Hamitton Discuss., Stud. Math, (1852) 292 
Irradicated in it by custom. 1838 — Logte xxviii. (1866) I1. 
86 To tear up what has become irradicated in his intellectual 
and inoral being. 

Irra‘refiable, 2. rare. [Ir-2.] That cannot 
be rarefied. 

1665 R. Hooke Aficrogr. 104 Many terrestrial, or indis- 
soluble and irrarefiable parts, we find in Soot. 

Irrascible, erron. form of IRASCIBLE. 


+ Irra‘sed, -it, pp/.a. /ler. Obs. In g errvon. 
imraced, [f. Ir-1 + RasEp, in med.L. ¢rrasa 
‘scraped in’.] =INDENTED 2. (Cf. ERASED 2, 2 b.) 

1486 Bh, St. Albans, Her. Dij b, Off armys qual[r]terit and 
irrasyt now I will speke .. called quarterit armys irrasit for 
the colouris be rasit owt as oon coloure in rasyng ware take 
away from an othir, /éi¢, Diva, Dvb. 1828-40 Berry 


IRRATIONAL. 


Encycl. Herald.\, Inraced, or Racée, are terms used by 
Upton [i.e. in B&. St. Albans, as above) and others, meaning 


indented, 1830 in Rosson Brit. Herald 111. Gloss. 889 
in Evvin Dict. Her. 
+ Irrationabi‘lity. Oés. or arch. [ad. L. 


irvaltonabililas, f. irraliondbilis: see next and 
-iTy.] Unreasonableness, irrationality. 

1627-77 Fecrtuam Resolves ni. Ixvii. 302 By the Irration- 
abilities arising from our selves or otbers. 1645 City daria 
7, I hate irrationability in whom soever I find it. 1820 
Corerince Lett, to J. H. Green 25 May (1895) 711 Easier 
to laugh..at the question than to prove its irrationabiliry. 

+Irrationable (irz:fonib’l), a. Ods. or arch. 
[ad. late L. evrationabzl-’s without reason, f. zr- 
(Ir-?) + raldiondbilis RATION ABLE. ] 

1, Not endowed with reason; =IRRATIONAL a. 1, 

1883 Stusnes Axat. Adus. 1, (1877) 92 There is no 
creature. .how irrationable soeuer, that dooth degenerate as 
man dooth, 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 116 Irrationable Creatures 
do know such kinde of meats, as are hurtful and dangerous 
to them. : 

2. Not in accordance with reason; unreasonable; 
= IRRATIONAL a. 2. 

a16s0 May Satyr. Puppy (1657) 55, 1 had three reasons 
.-First, 1 was drunke, a strong one, extracted from my 
irrationable weaknesse. 1731 Gentd. A/ag. 1. 421 Amongst 
our popular Errors none are more inexcusable than those 
irrationable and reciprocal Dislikes of the great and small 
Vulgar of the Cityand Country. 1832 1. Tayror Saturday 
Even. (1833) 70 Enforcing from the people an irrationable 
homage to certain excrescences. 

Hence + Irra‘tionably adv., unreasonably. 

a 1650 May Satyr. Puppy (1657) 95 Embassadors .. were 
alinost fain to beg a life of them, who (irrationably) under- 
valewed it in themselves. 

Irrational (ire fanal), a. and sd. [ad. L. irra- 
ttnat-is, f. tr- (IR- *) + ralional-7s RATIONAL.] 

A. adj. 1. Not endowed with reason. 

¢1470 Hexryson Jor, Fab. 1. (Cock § For) i, Thocht 
brutall beistis be irrationall, That is to say, wantand dis- 
cretioun, 1635 J. Haywarp tr. Siondi’s Banish'd Virg. 
128 Confirmed in such an opinion by the nature of irration- 
all animals. 1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. & Alin. Introd., 
As for Animals, they are animate bodies, and sentient, 
having locall motion, and are either irrationall or rationall. 
1752 Hume Ess. & Treat. (1777) 1.221 Nothing has a 
greater effect on all plants and irrational animals. 1826 
Scott MWoodst. iv, Vhat may be true of the more irrational 
kinds of animals among each other. ; 

2. Contrary to or not in accordance with reason ; 
unreasonable, utterly illogical, absurd. 

1641 Lp. Brooxe Lug. Ffisc. 23 All my acts may be 
Irrationall, and yet not sinfull. 1664-94 Soutu 7welve 
Serm., 11.15 Uhis certainly is a Confidence of all others the 
most ungrounded and irrational. 1796 Burke Aegic. Peace 
i. Wks. VIII. 84 Inconsiderate courage has given way to 
irrational fear. 1825 McCcuriock fol, Econ. n. ii. 123 
Nothing can be more irrational and absurd, than that dread 
of the progress of others in wealth and civilization that was 
once so prevalent. 1875 Jowett /’/ato (ed. 2) V. 186 If 
men cannot have a rational belief, they will have an 
irrational, ; 

3. Afath. Of a number, quantity, or magnitude: 
Not rational; not commensurable with ordinary 
quantities such as the natural numbers; not ex- 
pressible by an ordinary (finite) fraction, proper 
or improper (but only by an infinite continued 
fraction, or an infinite series, ¢.¢. an interminate 
decimal). Usually applied to roots (denoted by 
the radical sign +/, or in 4dg. by fractional indices) 
whose value cannot be exactly found in finite terms 
of the unit, or to expressions involving such roots ; 
the same as szrd. 

In translations of Euclid (following his peculiar use of 
adoyos), applied to a quantity which is itself incommensur- 
able with the unit and whose square is incommensurable 
with that of the unit. 

1ssx_ Recorpe Pathw. Kuowl. u. Pref., Numbres and 
quantitees surde or irrationall. 1673 Watuis in Rigaud 
Corr. Sct. Alen (1841) Il. 567, I depress the irrational part 


¥ 3200 by dividing 3200 by the greatest square numter I 
can. 1743 Emerson /'¢x.xions 45 The Fluent of an irrational 
Fluxion may sometimes .. be found by assuming an in- 
determin'd Series. 1827 Hutton Course A/ath, 1. 82 The 
cube root of 8 is rational, being equal to 2; but the cube 
root of g is surd or irrational. 1879 THomson & Tait Nat. 
Phil. 1.1. § 359 We may have..three different values of one 
algebraic irrational expression. 

4. Gr. Pros. Said of a syllable having a metrical 
value not corresponding to its actual time-value, 


or of a metrical foot containing such a syllable. 

1844 Beck & Fetton tr. J/unk's Metres 17 There is also an 
irrational (aAeyov) relation which cannot be measured by 
the unit. 1883 Jess Qidipus Tyrannus p. \xxiii, The ana- 
crusis .. is an irrational syllable, a long serving for a short. 

B. sé. 1. A being not endowed with reason; 
one not guided by reason. 

1646 J. Hatt Hore lac. 16 We live under the Colours of 
vertue ; in other actions we are no more than Irrationals. 
1713 Dernam Phys.-Theol. w. xiii. (1714) 236 The archi- 
tectonick Faculty of Animals, especially the Irrationals. 
1810 D. Savite Disc. Revel, 280 Infants and irrationals 
neither have nor can have clear, distinct, and explicit know- 
ledge of Christ. 1858 Gen. P. THomrson Audi Alt. I. Ixi. 
239 There is that in progress, which will put down the reign 
of irrationals whether on four feet or on two. ’ 

2. Math. An irrational number or quantity; a 
surd. (In quot. 1875 applied to a number having 
no measure but unity, a prime number: cf. INcom- 


MENSURABLE I b.) 


IRRATIONALISM. 
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1674 JEAKE Artth. (1696) 360 In pursuit of Species, 1 | cxc. in formative sufftx to OHG. SATE. MHG. and 


now come to Irrationals, which in their Operations. .follow 
Surds. 1875 Jowert Plato (ed. 2) III. 115 Two incommen- 
surable diameters, i.e. the two first irrationals, 2 and 3. 

Irrationalism (ire‘fenaliz’m). ([f. prec. + 
-13M.] A system of belief or action that disregards 
or contradicts rational principles; irrationality. 

1811 SHELLEY in Dowden ZLé/e (1887) I. 151 He is notbing, 
no -ist, professes no -ism but superbisin and irrationalism. 
1846 Hare Afisston Com/f. (1850) 311 The reaction from the 
dry prosaic spirit of the last century having produced a 
craving for all manner of extravagant follies..this shall be 
signalized as the Age of Irrationalism. 1853 (¢é¢/e) ‘The 
Irrationalisin of Infidelity. 

So Irra‘tionalist [see -1s7]. 

1836 Hor.SmitH 77 Trump. (1876) 307 Vhese irrationalists 
seem to think, that the intellectual faculties of man are like 
hemlock and henbane. 1839 Wiuate.y Dangers Chr. Faith 
(1857) J. ix. 38 We may. call the one of these a ‘ Rationalist *, 
and the other an ‘ Irrationalist © 

Irrationality (irefance'liti). 
-1TY.} 

1. The quality of bemg devoid of reason. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, ed. 4) 111. 139 Species II. 
Moria Demens. Witlessness, Irrationality. 1874 Carrrn- 
TER Jlent. PAys. t. ii. § 59 (1879) 60 The irrationality of the 
impulse which prompts the Bees to this action, is evidenced 
by its occasional performance under circumstances which, 
if they could reason, would have sbown them that it must 
be ineffective. : , 

2. The quality of not being guided by, or not 
being in accordance with, reason; absurdity of 
thought or action. 

1647 Bove Let. ¥. Dury 3 May in Wks. (1772) 1. p. xl. 
Like Jonali’s gourd, smitten at the root with the worm of 
their irrationality. 1662 Sir A. Mervyn Sf. /17sh AG. 37 
It were to iinpose too much irrationality on our Law, 1717 
Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. to ’ope 12 Feb., Nothing seems 
to mea plainer proof of the irrationality of inankind .. than 
the rage with which they contest for a small spot of ground. 
1863 Cownen Crarke Shaks, Char. vii. 185 That strange 
mixture of cunning, and love of stratagem, with irrationality 
tn the contrivance, so remarkable in insane people. 1866 
Geo. Eniot F. //olt xxxiii, Some sharp-visaged men who 
loved the irrationality of riots. 

b. An irrational thing, action, or thought; an 
absurdity. 

213680 Cuarnock AZtrib. God (1834) I. 26 To.. forge 
irrationalities for the support of his fancy. 1857 De Quincey 
‘scariot Wks, VII. 21 A dismal heap of irrationalities. 

3. Afath. The quality of being irrational: sce 
IRRATIONAL @, 3. 

1570 DeE Math. Pref.in Rudd Euclid (1651) Cb, Practise 
hath led Numbers farther. .to take upon them the shew of 
Magnitudes property: which is Incommensurability and 
Irrationality. 1838-9 Hact.am //st. Lit, IL. 1. vill. § 2. 320 
Pelletier does not employ the signs + and —, .. but we find 
the sign 4/ of irrationality. 

4. Optics. The inequality of the ratios of the 
dispersion of the various colonrs in spectra pro- 
duced by refraction through different substances. 

19797 Encycl. Brit. s.v. Telescope, The effect of this ir- 
rationality (so to call it) of dispersion, will appear plainly. 
18a9 Nat. Philos. 1. Optics ix. 26 (\U, K. 38.) Hence the 
coloured spaces have not the same ratio to each other as the 
lengths of the spectrum; and therefore this property is 
called the irrationality of dispersion, or of the coloured 
spaces in the spectrum. 1866 Grove Conéris. Sc. in Corr. 
Phys. Forces 194 The irrationality of the spectrum or the 
incommensurate divisions of the spectra formed by flint and 
crown glass. 

5. Gr. Pros. See IRRATIONAL a. 4 

3844 Beck & Ferton tr. .Wunk's Metres 17 Irrationality 
takes place in the double kind in the thesis, in the equal in 
the arsis, 

Irrationalize (irxfandlaiz, v. [f Irra- 
TIONAL + -IZE: cf. rationalrze.] trans. To render 
irrational. 

1895 A. J. Batrour Foundat. Belief iw. i 235 Vo pursue 
the opposite course would he gratuitously to irrationalise 
(to coin a convenient word) our scheme from the very start. 
1896 SETH in Contemp. Rev. Aug. 177 The denial of the 
postulated reality .. irrationalises the whole scheme of 
things presupposed by our ordinary experience. 

Irrationally (ire-fanali), a/v. (f, IRRATIONAL 
+ -L¥2,] In an irrational manner; in a way de- 
void of or contrary to reason ; absurdly. 

1652 GAULE Afagastvom. 295 An effect of his rationally 
perswading art, quite contrary to the other, irrationally 
prognosticating. 1668 Witxins Real Char. w. vi. 444 
These Genders are irrationaliy applyed. 1753 N. Torrtano 
Gangr. Sore Throat 76 Very odd in her Head, talking irra- 
tionally. 184: W. Spatpine /faly & /t. Ist. WW. 42 The 
wrecks of this irrationally brave multitude next defended 
the city. 

b. Gr. Pros. See IRRATIONAL a. 4. 

1883 JEsB Adipus Tyrannus p. \xxiii, The anacrusis. .is a 
really short syllable serving ‘irrationally ’ as a long one. 

Irra‘tionalness. rare. (f. as prec. + -NESS,] 
The quality of being irrational or without reason ; 
irrationality. 1727 in Baitey vol. 11. 

tIrra:zable, a. Obs. rare—*. [f. In-24+Raze 
+-ABLE, Cf. ErasaBLe.] That cannot be razed 
or erased, 

1622 H. SypENHAM Servo. Sol. Occ. tt. (1637) 74 That 
sinne then is irrazable which is so steeled with custom. 

+ Irre, erre, sd. Obs. Forms: 1 ierre, irre, 
yrre, iorre, eorre, erre, I-3 irre, eorre, 3 urre, 

(eire), 3-5 erre. [OE., WSax. rerre, rrre, yrre, 
Angl. torre, corre, erre, neuter jo-stem, corresp. 


[f as prec. + 


Ger. irre, MG. erre error, Goth. atrset weak fem., 
from OTeut. root *es-: seencxt.] Anger, wrath. 

¢825 Iesp. Psalter ci. 11 [cit 19] From onsiene corres & 
ebyldu dinre. ¢897 K. -Everep Gregory's Past. xl. 239 
Donne dt ierre (h) 2f3 anwald 02:5 monnes..he selfnat huet 
he on dart irre ded. 971 Blickl. /Iom. 25 Nis per eze, ne 
geflit, ne yrre. /d/d. 47 Gif hi hi sylfe willon wip Godes 
erre sehealdan. a 1000 Elene401(Gr.) Ne we eure cunnun, 
Purh bwet pu bus hearde, lilefdize, us eorre wurde. ¢ 1000 
ags. Gosp. Luke iil. 7 Dat Ze fleon fram pam towerdan yrre 
[¢ 1160 //ation G., fram pain towearde eorre]. ¢ 1050 re 
Serth's Handboc in Anglia (1825) VIII. 337 Se pridda ys 
fra but byd yrre. ¢1175 Lamb. /fom. 83 Adam wes .. for- 
wunded .. mid spere of prude, of 3itcunge, of 3ifernesse, of 
corre. ¢ 1200 Orin 9266 To fleon and to forrbuzhenn Patt 
irre patt tocumenn iss. @ 1450 /’rov. Alfred 205 in O. E. 
Alisc. 114 Monymon for his gold hauep godes vrre [v.r. 
eire]. ¢1450 Myrc 1225 Hast pow had enuye and erre To 
hym pat was pyn ouer herre ? 

+Irre, a. Ods. Forms: 1 ierre, yrre, iorre, 
1-3irre, eorre, ire, yr(e. [OE., WSax. terre, irre, 
later yrre, Angl. torre, corre = OS. ivrd angry, 
OHG., rrrz wandering, deranged, angry (MHG. 
and Ger. irre), Goth. azrsets astray, from OTcut. 
root *ers-, pre-Teut. *ers-, L. evr- (froin ers-), in 
errare to stray, error wandering. ‘The transition 
to the sense ‘angry’, seen in OS. and OHG., and 
completed in OE., arose from the consideration of 
anger as a wandering or aberration of the mind.] 

1. Gone astray, confused, perverted, depraved. 
Only in OE. 

a 1000 Sol. & Sat. 498 OSSxt his saze bid..yrre xewor- 
den. cxooe digs. /’s. (Ih. Ixxv. 4 alle synt yrre (=fardbati 
sunt omnes). /bid. \xavti, 10 Pat was earfud cynn, yrre 
and rede. 

2. |.nraged, angry. 

c825 Vesp. Psalter lix. 3 (Ix. 1] God Su... tuwurpe usic, 
corre eard. ¢855 0. F. CAron. an. 584 Terre he hwearf 

onan to his agnum. ¢ 897K. /ELrReD Gregory's fast. xl,289 

a ierran (vr. irran] nyton hwact hie on him selfum hahbad. 
971 Liickl. fom, 33 Gif us hwa abylsp, bonne bco we sona 
yrre. crooo Atrric Gen. xli. 10 Se cyning wies yrre wid 
me. crooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xviii. 34 Da was se hlaford 
yrre [c r160 //ation eorre]. crag Lay. 18597 Ford wende 
i eorl, ire [¢ 1275 yr] on his mode. a@zaz5 cincr. A. 304 
Abuuen us, be eorre Demare. ; 

Irrea‘lity. rare. [ln-2.] Unreality. 

1803 W. Taytor in WVonthly Mag. X\N. 491 The irreality, 
which may be predicated of those hypothetical existencies, 
signified by general terms. — 

Irrealizable (irfalaizat’l), a. [In-2.] That 
cannot be realized; unrealizable. 

1853 C. Broxte Willette xxxvi, The just motion .. of 
suns around that mighty, unseen centre incomprehen- 
sible, irrealizable, with strange mental effort only divined. 
1856 Fortin, Rez. V.138 His was no visionary, overstrained, 


irrealisable virtue. 
Irrebuttable (ir/botabl),a. (Ir-°.] That 


cannot be rebutted. 

@ 1834 Cotzrince Lif, Kem. (1838) 111. 218 Compare this 
sixth section with the manful, senseful, irrebuttable fourth 
section. 1892 Datly News 23 Mar. 5'2 Perhaps..the pre- 
sumption might be made absolute and irrebuttable. 

Irreceptive (ir/se‘ptiv), a. [In- 2.] Not recep- 
tive; incapable of receiving ; unreceptive. 

1846 TRENCH J/frac. v. 1862) 178 ‘he working -.. of the 
spintual life on the bestial, which seems altogether irre 
ceptive of it. 1868 GLApsTone Gécan. (1879 II]. 46 The 
religious mind..has, from want of habitual cultivation, 
grown dry and irreceptive on that side of the Christian 
creed. —— , 

Irreceptivity (iriseptiviti). rare. [IR- =.]} 
The quality of being irreceptive; incapacity to 
receive ; unreceptiveness. 

1831 Sfectator 17 Sept. 1151 On account of some irre- 
ceptivity of mind. hid 

Irreciprocal (ir/siproékal), a. [In- °.] 
reciprocal. 

Irreetprocal conduction (Electr.); conduction through 
electrolytes in which the magnitude of the current changes 
when it is reversed ; unipolar conduction. 

1886 Nature 25 Feb. 407/2 The conduction power of the 
electrical organ of the torpedo was consequently irreciprocal. 
1888 Gee & Hotpes in Philos. Mag. Aug. 126 Note, Follow- 
ing Christiani’s use of the term, irreciprocal conduction is 
said to occur if a reversal of the direction of a current 
causes any change in its magnitude. 

Irreciprocity (iresiprg siti. [Ir-*.] Ab- 
sence of reciprocity. 

Irreciproctty of conduction (Elvectr.\: alteration in the 
magnitude of a current when its direction is reversed. 

1885 Natuve 25 Feb. 407/2 This irreciprocity of conduction 
obtained only for strong currents and for those of short 
duration. /4fd. 408 1 ‘Uhis irreciprocity of conduction ex- 
plained in a most highly interesting manner the powerful 
effect of the strokes directed outwards of electrical fish. 
1888 Gee & Horpen in Philos. Adag. Aug. 133 Here it 
seems evident that the irreciprocity is due to the gradual 
formation of a badly-conducting film on tbe anode. 

Irreclaimable (irZklgi:mab'l), a. Also 7-8 
irreclamable. [Ir- 2.] 

+1. Uncontrollable, implacable. Obs. rave. 

1609 HoLtanp Amu. Mareell. xiv. xi. 26 The Emperour 
when he understood this, falling into an irreclamahle fit of 
anger and wrath, reposed all the assurance and confidence 
hee had..in making him away. 

2. That cannot be reclaimed, reformed, or called 

| back to right ways. 


Not 


1662 Granvite Lux Orient. x. 97 Such impetuous, un- | 


IRRECONCILABLE. 


governable, irreclaimable inclinations to what is vitious. 
1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life 1747) 111. 556 Vhe irreclaimable 
Enemies of God. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1692) 125 The 
greatest object of Pity in the World is an irreclaimahle 
Sinner, 1743 J. Morris Sev. vii. 199 Good governors 
may justly cut offirreclamable offenders. 1882 A. W. Warp 
Dickens vi. 69 He had not yet become the irreclaimahle 
political sceptic of later days. 

b. Of land: That cannot be reclaimed or brought 
into cultivation. 

1885 Spectator 22 Aug. 1097/2, 56,000 square kilometres 
are either covered with snow or strewn with rocks, and 
utterly irreclaimahle. 

3. That cannot be called back or revoked ; irre- 
vocable. 

3834 Hr. Martineau Moral tw. a The only irreclaim- 
able human decree,—that of an enlightened multitude,— 
is gone forth against the abuses of the Church and the 

AW, 

Ilence Irreclaismableness, Irreclaimabi‘lity, 
the quality of being irrcclaimable. 

1748 Ricuarnson Clartssa (1811 VIII. 407 (D.) Enormi- 
ties... which are out of his power to alone for, by reason 
of the death of some of the injured parties, aud the irre- 
claimableness of others. 188: Bluckw. Mag. July 29 ‘The 
irreclaimability of the habitual drunkard. 

Irreclai‘mably, adx. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] With- 
out the possibility of being reclaimed. 

1662 Granvitt Lax Ortent. Aerial St. 154 Otheis irre- 
claimeably persisting in their Rebellion. 1837 Wutwete 
Mist. Induct S¢.(1857 1. 376 Being irreclaimably barbarous. 
1875 Lyeu Princ. Geol. I. m1. xlix. 603 Each inch is irre- 
claimably gone. ; 

Irreclaimed (irfklé'md), @. rare. [{n- 2.] 
Not reclaimed; not brought under civilization or 
cultivation ; unreclaimed. 

1812 Bracktnripce Jfews Louisiana (1814) 176 The 
soil of Louisiana is the most fertile in the world, the 
climate delightful during nine inonths of the year, and bad 
the remainder, only from being irreclaimed. 1814 SoutnHey 
Carmina Awl, vil. ii, If the brute Multitude. .Wild as their 
savage ancestors, Go irreclaim'd the while. 187: Tiscs 
17 Feh. 41 This redistribution .. bringing into convenient 
juxtaposition the irreclaimed and the reclaimed lands. 

Irrecognition (irekyni-fan). [Ix- 4%] Ab- 
sence of recognition ; uon-recognition. 

1820 Lamp “fia Ser. 1. Chrtst’s Hosp. 35 ¥. ago, This 
exquisite irrecognition of any law antecedent to tne oral 
and declaratory. 1872 Lowett /’ante Pr. Wks. 1890 IV. 
162 In all literary history there is no such figure as Dante, no 
. such loyalty to ideas, such sublime irrecognition of the 
unessential, ’ 

Irrecognizable (ire'kpynai zal), a. [Ik- *.] 
Incapable of being recognized ; unrecognizable. 

3837 Carcyce fy, ew, U1. iu. vii, Mirabeau..is cast forth 
.. and rests now, irrecognisable, reburied hastily at dead of 
night. «1849 Por Loxg/ellow, etc. Wks. 1864 III. 357 
That a lover may so dixguise his voice from his mistress as 
even to render his person in full view irrecognisable. 1887 
Sfetator 10 Sept. 1209 Of the dead a large number are 
irrecognisable, so deeply lave they been charred. 

Ilence Irrecognizability (ire-kfgnaizabiliti,, the 
condition of being unrecognizable; Irre’cogni z- 
ably adv. 

1840 CartvLe /Teroes iii. (1872) 95 No thought, word or 
act of nian but has sprung withal out of all men, and works 
sooner or later, recognisably or irrecognisably, on all men! 
1847 — in Corr. w. /:merson 11. cvi. 131 May the Lord .. 
teach us to look Facts honestly in the face and to beware.. 
of smearing them over with our despicable and damnable 
palaver into irrecognizability. ; 

Irrecognizant ‘ir/kpgnizint .a. rare. [Ir-2.] 
Not recognizant ; not having recognition. 

1845 CaktyLe Cromwell 11. 158 Irrecognisant of the 
Perennial because not dressed in the fashionable Temporary. 

Irrecollection \irekgle-kfan). (Ir-2.j The 
absence of recollection; forgetfulness. 

1737 Westey }iks, (1872) 1. 72, 1 am convinced. .of gross 
irrecollection. x80z Woxcott (P. Pindar) Gt. Cry 4 Lit. 
IVeol Wks. 1812 V. 199 Sad scene of sad irrecollection. 

+ Irrecompe‘nsable,¢. Ols. Also 6 -ible. 
{In-*.] That cannot be recompensed or requited ; 
irreparable. 

1557 Primer, Godly prayers, Geuinge to me mooste un- 
worthy many greate aud irrecompensable giftes. 1604 
‘Tl. Wricut /’assions v. § 4. 246 The gifts of instructors in 
learning and manners are vnvaluable, and irrecompensable. 
1615 Siz E. Hosy Curry-combe ii. 75 ‘Vo haue taxed him 
with Reseruations. .had beene an irrecompensable wrong. 

Hence + Irrecompe‘usably adv., irreparably. 

3615 Sir E. Hosy Curry-combe iii. 143 You would thinke 
that blessed and boly Virgin irrecompensably disparaged. 

Irreconcilability (ire-kgnsailabiviiti).  [f. 
next: see -ITy.} The quality of being irreconcil- 
able; irreconcilableness. 

1830 Blackw, Mag. XXVIII. 735 Notwithstanding the 
utter irreconcilability of the several statements. 1861 
West. Rev, Oct. 4390 Proof ..of the irreconcilability of 
Northern and Soutbern domestic politics. 1897 Century 
Mag. 621/1 The irreconcilability of the squirrel to captivity. 

Irreconcilable (ire:kgnseilab’l, ire*kgnsoil- 
b’l), a. (sb.) Also -cileable. [In- 2] 

1. Of persons, their feelings, etc.: That cannot 
be reconciled or brought into friendly relations; 


implacably hostile. Const. #o. 

1599 Sanpys Exrop2 Spec. (1632) 41 He may..have them 
for ever most firm and irreconcileahle adversaries. 1634 
Rareicu Ast. World i. (1634) 412 That hee [Absalom] 
was irreconcilable to his Father. 1653 A. Witsox Jas. J 
51 The irreconcileable malice of tbat party. 1693 DrypEx 
Fuvenal Ded. (1697) x ‘There are no Factions, tbo’ irrecon- 
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cileable to one another, that are not united in their Affection 
to you. 1 Steere Satler No. 5 28 A Dispute about 
a Matter of Love, which.. zrew to an irreconcileable Hatred. 
Ibid. No. 79 2 1 The Quarrel between Sir Harry Willit and 
his Lady..is irreconcilable. 180r Ranken //ist. Fr. It. v. 
157 Their minds were irreconcilable to the dominion of 
France. 1874 Green Short //ist. viii. § 10. 573 In England 
Cromwell dealt with the Royalists as irreconcilable enemies. 

2. Of statements, ideas, etc.: That cannot be 
brought into harmony or made consistent; incom- 
pattble. Const. fo, with. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep.v.xi.250 Many conclude an 
irreconcilabJe incertainty ; some making more, others fewer. 
1671 R. Bonun Vind 4 Their .. Aeriall impressions, how 
different and irreconcileable to Ours? 1709 BERKELEY The, 
Vision § 71 Neither would it prove in the least irreconcil- 
able with what we have said, 176r-z Hume //ist. Eng. 
(1806) V. Ixvii. 94 Bedloe’s evidence and Prance’s were in 
many circumstances totally irreconcilahle. 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gram, (ed. 5) 1. 277 ‘Expected to have found him’, is 
irreconcilable to grammar and to sense. 1866 Geo. Etior 
F, Holt v, Creeds that were painfully wrong, and, indeed, 
irreconcilable with salvation. 1870 FREEMAN .Vorm, Cog. 
(ed. 2) 1. App. 567 There is nothing irreconcileable in tbe 
two statements. 

3. Math. Applied to paths between two fixed 
points in a surface, which paths cannot be made to 
coincide by gradual approximation without passing 
outside the surface. 

Such are, e.g., two paths between opposite points in an 
anchor ring, which proceed in opposite directions; or two 
sea-routes between the N. and S. points of an island, which 
proceed along its E. and W. sides respectively. 

1881 Maxwet. Electr. 4 Wagn. |. 19 Curves for which 
this transformation cannot be effected are called Irrecon- 
cileable curves. 

B. sé. a. A person who refuses to be reconciled ; 
esp. One of a political party who refuses to come 
to any agreement or make any compromise, or 


temains implacably opposed to an arrangement. 

1748 Riciarpsoxn Clarissa (1811) II]. 178 Sleep and I 
have quarrelled; and although I court it, it will not be 
friends. I hope its fellow-irreconcilables at Harlowe-place 
enjoy its balmy comforts. 1878 esant & Rice Celia’s 
Arb. xx, (1887) 146 No Red Irreconcilable ever preached a 
policy so Sanguinary and thorough. 1884 H. Spencer in 
Pop. Sci. Monthly XXIV. 731 From Oxford graduates 
down to Irish irreconcilables. 

b. f2 Prinetples, tdeas, etc. that cannot be 
harmonized with cach other. 

1895 [Vestm. Gaz. 26 Aug. 3/3 In her endeavour to har- 
monise two irreconcilables—to be at once conventional and 
insurgent. f 

Irreconcilableness (see prec.). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or fact of betng irreconcilable. 

1628 Br. Hatt Of? Relig. 195 Vhat which long since I 
wrote, of the irreconcileablenesse of Rome. 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charac. (1737) 11. 171 This disagreement with every thing, 
this irreconcilalbleness and opposition to the order and 

overnment of tbe universe. 1841-4 Emerson “ss, Ser. 11. 
ul. (1876) 71 The conviction of the irreconcilableness of the 
two spheres. 1857 J. Putsrorp Quiet //ours Ser. 1. (1897) 
87 The irreconcilableness of sin with the Divine Nature. 

Irreconcilably ‘see above), adv. [f.as prec. 
+-LY%.] In an irreconcilable manner. 

1604 F. HerinG .VWodest Def. 13 Poison is absolutely and 
irreconcilably opposed vnto nature. 1712 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 398 #9 He had not inuch more to do to accomplish 
being irreconcileably banished. 1807 G. Cuatmers Ca/e- 
donia 1. ttt. vii. 390 Malcolm .. had irreconcileably incensed 
the men of Moray, by killing their chief. 1855 Mirman Lad, 
Chr. vi. vi. 11364) TV. 184 A war of religion is essentially 
irreconcileably oppugnant to the spirit of Christianity. 


+Irre‘concile, v. Oés. [IR-?.] ‘rans. To 
tender unrecoticiled ; to make incompatible or an- 


tagonistic ; to estrange. 

1647 Crarenvon //ist. Red. 1. § 73 Which expression, 
how necessary .. soever to reconcile the affections of the 
House..very much irreconciled him at Court. 1649 Jer. 
Tayior Gt. Exemp. iu. Ad sect. xv. 161 As this object 
calls for our devotion..so it must needs irreconcile us to 
sin. 1570 CLARENDON “ss. Tracts (1727) 209 Nor can any 
aversion or malignity towards the object, irreconcile the 
eyes from looking upon it. 

+Irre‘conciled, a. O/s. [Ir-2] Not recon- 
ciled ; sfec. in a state at variance with God, 

1599 SHaks. //en. V, 1, 1. 160 If a Seruant, vnder his 
Masters command .. be assayled by Robbers, and dye in 
many irreconcil’d Iniquities. 1691 Norris /’vact. Disc. 32 
To sleep soundly and securely, in a Doubtful and some- 
times in a Damnable and Irreconciled State. 1750 War- 
BURTON Fudian Wks. 1811 VIII. 140 A concerted agreement 
or irreconciled contradiction, 

Irreconcilement (irekgasai:lmént). [Ir-2.] 
The state or fact of being unreconciled. 

@1737 App. WAKE Ration. Texts Script. 85 (T.) Such 
an irreconcilement between God and Mammon. 1887 G. 
Macvonatp Home Again xxvi. 221 The two stared at each 
other in mortal irreconcilement. 


Irreconciliable (itekgusiliab’l), @. Now 
rare, [a, F. irréconciliable (16th c. in Littré), ad. 


| 


med.L, type *¢rxreconciliabilts, f. tr- (IR-2) + re- r 


concilidre to RECONCILE. } 

1. =IRRECONCILABLE 1. 

1601 in Bp. W. Barlow Defence 200 The irreconciliable iarres 
betwixt them and the Puritanes. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch's 
Aor. 123 The very mother and work-mistresse of irrecon- 
ciliable enmitie, @1649 Druwm. or Hawtn. //ist. Scot. 
(1655) 176 He was an irreconciliable enemy to the whole 
Vamily of the Dowglasses. 1863 Lp. Lytton Xing Amasis 
I. 73 It involves them both in the anguish of an irrecon- 
ciliable destiny. 
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2. =IRRECONCILABLE 2. 

21615 Donne Ess. (1651) 33 The Chineses vex us at 
this day with irreconciliahle accounts. 1615 G. Sanpys 
Trav, 142 note, Irreconciliable are tbe computations of 
Chronologers. 

Hence Irreconciliabi‘lity, Irreconci‘liable- 
ness; Irreconciliably adv. 

1604 Parsons 39d Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 130 Fallinge 
out with Luther irreconciliably. 1609 Sir E. Horsy Let. 
to Air. T. H. 5 Vhen did I begin irreconciliablie to detest 
all the Incendiaries of your Romish forge. «1631 Donne 
Serm. \xxii. 727 Mlimited and boundlesse anger, a vindica- 
tive irreconciliablenesse is imputed toGod, 1661 Sr7 //, 
Vane’s Politics 13, 1 was naturally .. irreconciliably pas- 
sive in the burden of an injury. 1847 Lewes //ist. Phzlos. 
(1867) II. 561 His keen perception of the irreconciliability of 
his ideas with the ideas of St. Simon. 
+Irreconcilia‘tion. Oés. [In-2.] The fact 
or condition of being unreconciled. 
a16s0 J. Pripeaux Enuchol. 1. v. 11656) 71 How irrecon- 
ciliation with our brethren, voids all our addresses to God. 
1658 Br. Reynotps }’an, Creature Wks. (1679) 9 God.. 
can..let in upon thy Soul .. the evident presumptions of 
irreconciliation witb him. 1678 Bp. or Gloucester £-xfos. 
Catech. 120 Desire of revenge, irreconciliation, froward- 
ness, contention. 


Irrecordable (ir/kg1dib'l), a. [In-2.] That 
cannot be recorded. 

1623 Cockrran, /rvecordable, not to bee remembred. So 
in Pautuirs, Baitey, and mod. Dicts. 

Irrecoverable (irfko'vorab’l), a. [f. In-2 + 
RECOVER v, + -ABLE: ef. RECOVERABLE and F, 27- 
récouvrable (¢ 1586 in Littré).] 

+1. That cannot be recalled or revoked; irrevoc- 
able. Ods. 

1sgo Wills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees 1835) 115, I Syr Rogt 
Gay os inerel be seke in my body ake my ee Wyil 
irrecou’able & testament in manner & form folowyng. 
1635 Gram. IVarre Dvij, There was giuen irrecouerable 
power to tbe deputed, to exile all corrupters of Grammar. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834) II. 377 Persons lying 
under an irrecoverable sentence of death, 1817 Ciatmers 
Astron, Dise. v. (1852) 128 Loaded with the fetters of irre- 
coverable bondage. 

2. That cannot be recovered or got back: chiefly 
in reference to things lost. 

1645 City Alarnm 6 Occasions once lost are irrecover- 
able, 1665 Sir T. Hersert 77 av. (1677) 250 The greater 
part is lost and buried in the Sea, where it is irrecover- 
able. 1782 Jerrerson Notes Virginia xvi.(1787) 259 Their 
lands were. .forfeited, and their debts irrecoverable, 1809 R. 
LanGrorp /utred. Trade 131 Which renders the assurance 
irrecoverable if the ship is lost. 1835 I. Taytor Spin. 
Desfot. i. 10 Without losing a day of irrecoverable time. 

3. Incapable of being restored to health; tncur- 
able; past recovery; incapable of being restored 
to life, as after drowning, suffocation, etc. arch. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. Seneca, By some 
irrecouerable disease. 1631 WEEVER Anc. Fun. Mon. 607 
Being taken with an irrecouerable Palsie, he well knew his 
time to beshort. 1708 O. Bripoman in Phil. Trans. XXVI. 
135 He fell... into a Violent Fever ..and if not dead yet, 
is pronounced irrecoverable. 19772 PrigstLry ibid. LXII. 
182 They. .are sometimes affected so suddenly, that they are 
irrecoverable after a single inspiration. 1809 G. RosrE 
Diaries (1860) 11. 369 Irrecoverable ill healt. 1875 BeprorD 
Satlor’s Pocket Bk. viii. ed. 2) 299 It is an erroneous opinion 
that persons are irrecoverable because life does not soon 
make its appearance. : 

b, jig. Not capable of being remedied or recti- 
fied; that cannot be made good; irretrievable; 
irremediable; trreclaimable. 

1536 BeLttenpen Cron. Scot, (1821) I. 169 Corbreid.. 
brocbt thaim to sic irrecoverabill afflictioun and slauchter, 
that thay micht nevir invade this realme during his liffe. 
1586 Let. Earle Leycester 24 A person obdurate..and ir- 
recouerable. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Brond?’s Eromena 31 
The losse that both you and the Kingdome have now sus- 
tained, is irrecoverable, 1679 C. NesseE Antid. agst. 
Pofery Ded.8 A final and irrecoverable fall. 1745 De Foe's 
Eng, Tradesman (1841) 1. vii. 53 After he sees his cir- 
cumstances irrecoverable. 1808 G. Epwarps Pract, Plan 
lii, 22 Extensive and irrecoverable deteriorations. 1878 Fr. 
A. Kemsir Xecord of a Girlhood 1, ii. 38 The loss of her 
favourite son affected her with irrecoverable sorrow. 

+4. That cannot be reeovered from. Oés. 

1614 Rareicu /fist, World M1. v. iii. § 15. 441 Giuing 
some deadly and irrecouerable poyson. 1674 R. GopFReY 
Inj. & Ab. Physic 190 Their pretended gentle Rest, to 
the shame of Medicine, is a horrid irrecoverable Sleep. 

Irreco'verableness. [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
‘The quality of being irrecoverable. 

1607 Hieron Is. 1. 110 Afterwards is set downe both 
the easiness and the irrecouerablenesse of tbeir destruction. 
1681 KeTTLEWRLL Chr. Obed. (1715) 466 Therein it is, the 
irrecoverableness of those lost sinnersconsists. 1889 R. A. 
Kine Passton's Slave 111. xxix. 61 Clare .. had not yet 
realised the bankruptcy of her influence, or rather, perhaps 
its irrecoverableness. 

Irrecoverably (irfkm-vorabli), adv. [f. as 
prec. +-L¥2.] Inan irrecoverable manner; without 
the posstbility of recovery, restoration, or eure; 


irretrievably ; tncurably. 
1 389 J. Wottey Let. to Burghley in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 
ur TY, 


75 He should not hasten irrecoverably the sale of 


his land. 1599 SANDYS Europe Spec. (1632) 20 What gtiefe 
..to see men fall irrecoverably from the loue and lawes of the 
Creatour? x605 TimmE Quersit. tt. iv. 118 Men which 
are irrecouerably diseased. 1683 DryDen Life Plutarch 74 
Works of his which are irrecoverahly lost. 1781 Gispon 
Decl. & F. xxix. II]. 131 While they delayed the necessary 
assistance, the unfortunate Mascezel was irrecoverably 
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drowned, 1847 Grote Greece u. xlv. (1862) 1V. 74 The 
maritime power of A®gina was irrecoverably ruined. 
t+tIrrecuperable (irikizparab’l), @. Obs. 
Also 4-6 -arable. (a. OF. zrrecupcrable (1386 in 
Godef.), ad. late L. errecuperdbiis itreparable, f. 
ir- (In-2) + recuperare to recover : see -ABLE.] 

1. That cannot be recovered or regained. 

1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love 1.1. (Skeat) |. 34 Thus irrecupar- 
able 1oy is went, and anoy endlesse is entred, 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 4046/2 Thou art ryght sorouful for me whome 
thou baste loste whyche am Irrecuperable. 1538 Leann 
‘tin, V1). 117 The Ruine of the Fortelet..ys at thys day a 
Hold irrecuperable for the Fox. ¢1575 Hacket Treas. 
Amadis 274 Teares be lost upon a thing irrecuperable. 
1644 Prynne & Wacker /iennes’ Trial 86 A most certaine 
present losse..(perchance irrecuperable for the future too). 

2. That cannot be recovered from or cured; in- 
curable. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas (ed. Wayland) 58a, Syth that his 
dole was irrecuperable. ¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 215 
The salue commeth to late, where the sore is irrecuperable. 
isri-1z2 Act 3 Hen, VI/T, c. 5 Preamble, \rrecuperable 
damages may ensue if remedy therfor be not seen and had. 
1590 Serpent of Devis, ad fin., This makes vs consider the 
irrecuperable harmes of devision. 1626 in 37d Ref. Hist. 
ASS. Com. 348/2 To tbe irrecuperable decay of my aged 
and benummed carkaise. 

Hence + Irrecu'perably adv., tneurably. 

1535 in Suppress. AJonast. (Camden) 106 Utterlye and irre- 
cuperablye decayed and undone. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. 
Pordage's Mystic Div. 21 Sin is ., in public, countenanced, 
encouraged, taught, and..men are becom. .irrevocably and 
irrecuperably and impudently impious. 

tIrrecu‘rable, ¢. Oss. vare. [f. In-2+ ReE- 
CURE Uv. + -ABLE.] Itteapable of betng remedied ; 
ineurable ; irtemediable. 

a 1548 Hatt Chron., 1 Hen. [V (1809) 22 They determined 
rather to abide in their old Subieccion ..then for a Dis. 
pleasure irrecurable to auenture themselfes on a new and 
a doubtfull parell. 1579 U. Furwent. Arte Flatterie F ij b 
pone Forced to sustayne a most grevous and irrecurable 
all. 

+Irrecured, a. Ods. rare—. [f. In- 2 + 7e- 
cured, pa. pple. of REcurE v.]  Incurable. 

1598 Rous /hule uu. t. xxiv, Striking his soule with trre- 
cured wound. 

Irrecusable (ir/ki#zab’l), a. [a. F. trrécus- 
able (1782 in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. late L. trreciisa- 
bilis, f. ir- (In-?) + rectisabilis, f. rectisare to 
refuse: see RrecuSANT and -ABLE,] Incapable of 
being refused aceeptance. 

1776 Bextuam Fragm. Govt, Pref., Wks. 1843 I. 232/2 
Merit in one department of letters affords a natural, and in 
a manner irrecusable presumption of merit in another. 1785 
H. Watro.e Let, fo C'fess Ossory 29 Aug., 1 will give him 
anirrecusable proof. 1851 Sir F. PatGrave Norm. & Eng. 
I. 44x The silent but irrecusable testimonies of Regner’s 
victory. 1882 J. B. Statto Concepts Mod. Physics 67 ‘Vhe 
proposition here insisted upon is irrecusable by any con- 
sistent advocate of the mechanical theory. 

Iifence Irrecu’sably acv., so as to preclude re- 


fusal of acceptance. 

1862 F. Hace //indu Philos. Syst. 71 The Acceptance of 
the Veda as having had no Conscious Author, and as being 
irrecusably authoritative. 

Irredeemable (iridi-mab’l), a. (sd.)  [In-2.] 

l. Incapable of being redeemed or bought back. 

Of Government annuities: Not terminable by repayment 
of the sum originally paid by the annuitant. 

1609 SKENE Hey. A/ag. Table 105 Gif ane pley is anent 
Jands, quhither they be redemable, or irredemable, ane 
warrant may be called. 1732 Gent/, A/ag. I]. 709 Vbere was 
1,200,000/. due to the Bank, 2,000,000/. to the East India 
Company, and the irredeemable Annuities, being about as 
much as both. 174z Lp. Harpwicxe in J/od. Rep. 1X. 278 
If this had heen land which had been mortgaged, the de- 
fendants could not have held it irredeemable without coming 
into this court for a foreclosure. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
Il. 125 If a mortgage becomes irredeemable by this statute, 
it will remain so in the hands of an assignee. 1820 G. G. 
Carey Funds 17 Vhe debt .. for which annuities have been 
granted for a limited period is called the ]rredeemable debt. 
1855 J. D. Mactaren in A/emm, (1861) 245 Time is irredeem- 
able. 

b. Of paper eurrency: For which the issuing 
authority does not undertake ever to pay coin; not 


converttble into cash. 

@1850 CatHoun Wks. I. 362 It left the country nearly 
without any currency, except irredeemable bank notes. 
1866 H. Puinuirs Amer, Paper Curr. U1, 82 All such bills 
not presented by a certain reasonable tine .. should be for- 
ever after irredeemable, 1879 Lusnock Adds. Pol. § Educ. 
ii. 28 hose who regard an unlimited and irredeemable 
paper currency as a panacea for all financial evils. 

2. fig. That admits of no release or change of 


state; absolute, fixed, hopeless. 

1839 Por Fall House of Usher Wks. 1864 1, 295 An air of 
stern, deep, and irredeemahle gloom hung over and per 
vaded all. 1855 TEnxyson Jlaud 1. i, 22 He., Wrought 
for his house an irredeemable woe. 

3. Beyond redemption; irreclaimable; thoroughly 


depraved. 

@ 1834 Coreripce Notes Leavin Lit. Rem. (1836) 11. 196 
The Steward .,the only character of utter irredeemable 
baseness in Sbakspeare. 1892 Colusubzs (O.) Disp. 1 Sept., 
Tbey are irredeemable in their thriftlessness. 

+B. sd. An irredeemable annuity. Oés. 

1720 Lond. Gaz, No. 5877/3 That for the Redeemables 
and Irredeemables subscribed .. no Stock be allowed but 
in even 5é. 

Hence Irredeemability, Irredee-mableness, 


IRREDEEMABLY. 


‘the quality of being not rcdeemable’ (Webster, 
1828), 

Irredeemably ‘ir/di-mabli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY¥%,) In an irredeemablc manner; to an irre- 
deemable extent; so as to be past redemption; 
hopelessly, absolutely, utterly. 

1790 Biair Ser. V1. iii, 48 But though past time be 
gone, we are not to consider it irredeemably lost. 1845 Ln. 
CampseEce Chancellors (1857) 111. xxiii. 409 He considered 
that they were irredeemably doomed to destruction. 1868 
Act 31 & 321 tet. c. 101 Sched. LB, C.D. sold... to the said 
A. B. .heritably and irredeemably-..all and the whole [etc.]. 
1883 Wanch, /xam, 22 Nov. 5/4 Yhe government of Mo- 
rocco is irredeemably bad. 

Irredee-med, a. rare. [transl. It. trredenta 
unredecmed: see IRREDENTIST.] Not redeemed, 
not liberated from a foreign yoke. 

1898 Daily News 22 Sept. 4/5 Against the renunciation of 
‘irredeemed ° lerrilory (to use the Italian term) must be set 
the implied guarantee of the remainder. 

Irredential ir/denfal), a. [f. as next +-1aL, 
aftersuch words as fofentza/.] Given to irredentism. 

1891 Review of Kew. Jan. dle Italian Radicals .. are 
merely destructive and irredential. 

Irredentism (ir/dentiz’m). [See next and 
-Isw.] The policy or programme of the Irreden- 
tists. 

1883 Standard 30 Apr. 55 Irredentism is less powerful 
than the need felt by all the Central European States for 
mutual peace and safety. 1889 Yes 25 Apr. 5/3 An 
estrangement between Austria and Italy would lead to a 
very swift revival of irredentism in the Italian kingdom. 

Irredentist (ir/dentist). [ad. It. drredentista, 
f. (/talia) irredenta unredeemed, unrecovered 
(Italy).] In Italian politics (since 1878), an ad- 
herent of the party which advocates the recovery 
and union to Italy of all Italian-speaking districts 
now subject to other countries. Also affrib.as adj. 

1882 Standard 4 Aug. 5/7 Irredentist outrage and riot at 
Trieste. 1883 émes 27 Sept. 3 The editor of the Irreden- 
tisl journal Alba. 1887 Adin. Rev. Apr. 405 Capponi..was 
not an out-and-out Irredentist clamouring for Trieste and 
Istria, the Canton Ticino, Nice, Corsica, and Malta. 

t+Irredimable, a. Sc. Obs. rave—'. [f. In-2 

+ L. redim-cre to REDEEM + -ABLE, Cf. med. 
L. redimibilis (Du Cange).) =IRREDEEMABLE 1. 
Ilence + Irredimably adv, 

r609 Skene Reg. Jay. 64 It resis to speik of thal recog- 
nition, quhither ane man deceissed vested and saised in 
lands, as of fie (irredimable) or as lands wadset (vnder re- 
version’, /dd., Gif it be found .. that the lands perteines 
heretablie, and irredimablie to the defender [etc. ]. 

t+ Irredivi-vous, a. Obs. rare—°.  [f. L.zrre- 
diviv-us (Catullus) + -ous. See Repivivovus.] 
“That cannot be revived or repaired’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). 

Irredressible, -able (ir/dresib’!,-4b’1), a. rare. 
{Ir-2. (The etymological spelling from F. redresser 
would be in -aé/e; that in -zb/e is perh. due to false 
analogy with érrepressible.)] Incapable of being 
redressed or put right. Ilence Irredressibi-lity; 
Irredre‘ssibly adv. 

1871 B. Taytor Faust (1875) I, iii. 53 Pierced irredres- 
sibly, 1892 Specfator 2 Apr. 455/1 A grievance .. safely 
ramparted behind a triple wall of irredressibility. 

Irreducibi‘lity. [f. next: sce -1rv.] The 
quality of being irreducible. 

1799 Witson in Phil, Trans, LXXXIX. 298 The irredu- 
cibility happening uniformly in cases where it has been 
supposed least to be expected. i.e. when the roots are 
real. 1886 4 thenxum 20 Feb. 266/1 The irreducibility of 
differential equations. 1897 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled. 111, 822 
Obstruction, strangulation, and irreducibilily. 
Irreducible (it/didsib'l, a. (In-?: cf. F. 
trréductible.| That cannot be reduced. 

1. That cannot be brought to a desired form, state, 
condition, etc. Const. + 22/0, fo. 

1633 Prynne Histriom. t..1. 41 They are irreducible, vn- 
conuertible lo any lawfull, good, or Christian purposes. 
1669 W. Sturson Hydrol. Chywt, 166 Irreducible to their 
pristine metalline form. 1818 Hattam J/id. Ages (1878) 111. 
1x. U, 346 The fashions of dress and amusements are generally 
capricious and irreducible torule. 1881 Maxwewt Electr. & 
Magn. 1. 335 When chemical affinity was regarded as a 
quality sui generis, and irreducible to numerical measure- 
ment. 

b. spec. That cannot be reduced to a simpler or 
more intelligible form ; incapable of being resolved 
into elements, or of being brought under any recog- 
nized law or principle. 

1835 Poe Adv. Hans Pfrall Wks. 1864 1. 8 A constituent 
of azote, so long considered irreducible, 1841 Myers Caéh. 
Th. wv. § 15. 259 The great primary Fact .. irreducible and 
unintelligible by any faculty of ours. 1868 Lockyer Guil- 
lemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 396 Each new triumph of optical 
skill results in a resolution of some nebulz, before irredu- 
cible. 1871 R. H. Hutton &ss. (1877! 1. 42 To admit the.. 
trreducible nature of mental phenomena—to admit that they 
cannot anyhow be analysed into physical. 

ce. Algebra. (See quots.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Jrreducible case,..that case 
of cubic equations where the root, according to Cardan’s 
rule, appears under an impossible or imaginary form, and 
yet is real. 1978 Maseres in Phil, Zraus. LXVIII. 920 
The remaining case of the cubick equation... which. .cannot 


be resolved by the rules above mentioned, has .. obtained 
amongst algebraists the name of the irreducible case: at 


488 


| least it is often called by the French writers of algebra /e ' 


| 


cas trréductible, 1838-9 Hattam /list. Lit. 11. viii. § 7. 
325 Lombelli saw better than Cardan the nature of what is 
called the irreducible case in cubic equations. 

2. /’ath. Vhat cannot be reduced by treatment 
to a desired form or condition. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. 11. 740/: Old ruptures that have 
become irreducible. 1859 /é:d. V. 6842 An irreducible 
tumour in the right groin. 

3. Incapable of being reduced to a smaller num- 


ber or amount; the fewest or smallest possible. 

1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. x. 205 Vhe three families of 
language are irreducible, i.e. tncapable of Leing derived 
from one another, 188. American XIV. 134 (Cent.) What 
is it that we must hold fast as the irreducible minimum of 
churchmanship ? : 

4. That eannot be rcduccd to submission ; invin- 
cible, insuperable. 

1858 National Rev. Oct. 500 Allowing the irreducible, 
uncontrollable nature of the prophetic impulse. 1859 
Masson Brit, Novelists 100 At last, foiled by her irre- 
ducible virtue, he is compelled to call in the clergyman. 
1885 WincrittD Sarbara Philpot VW. vi. 193 So *twas 
trreducible dislike of his person that had caused the uproar. 

Ilence Irredu‘cibleness; Irredu‘cibly a/v. 

1828 Weaster, /rreduciblencss, 1841 4 T.merson Fss., 
E-rperience Wks, (Bohn) I. 183 The ancients, struck with this 
irreducibleness of the elements of human life to calculation, 
exalted Chance into a divinity. 1847 Craic, /rreducibly. 

Irreductibility. vac. 
(1798 in Dict. dead.): see next and-ITy.] = Inne- 
DUCIBILITY. 

1865 Mitt Comte & Positivism 1965 M. Comte's puerile 
predilection for prime numbers almost patie belief. His 
reason is that they are the type of irreductibility : each of 
them is a kind of ultimate arithmetical fact. 

Irreductible (ir/duktib'l), a. vare. [a F. 
trréductible (1952 in Iatz.-Darm.,), f. ir- (In- 2) 
+ réductible (f. reduct-, ppl. stem of L. rediictre 
to Repuce + -1BLE .] =I RREDUCIBLE. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supf., (rrendoctible Case, in Algebra. 

rreduction (ir/dokfan). rare. [Ir-*.] Non- 
reduction; the fact of not being redueed. 

1888 Med. News (U.S.) LIT. 442 This increase in volume 
was the only cause of irreduction [of the hernia]. 

+ Irre-e-difiable, a. Ols. rare—'. [f. In-2 + 
RE-EDIFY v. +-ABLE.] Incapable of being rebuilt. 

1647 Trare Comm, Alatt, vii. 27 And the fall thereof was 
great: Great and grievous, because irreparable, irre-edifiable, 

Irre‘ferable, ¢. vare. []R-%.] Not refer- 
able; that cannot be referred (40 somcthing). 

1810 CoLteripceE Nest. (1836) Il. 312 Pure action, that 
is, lhe will, is a ‘nonmenon’, and irreferable to time. 
1827 FaraDay Chem. Manip. ti. 38 Irreferable either to 
the weights or each other. . . 

Irreflection, -flexion (irfflekfan). [Ir-?: 
perh. after F. trrdflexton (1835 in Dict. Acad.).] 
Want of reflection; unreflecting action or conduct. 

1861 Maine Axc, Jaw ix. (1876) 328 So meagre a pro- 
tection against haste and irreflection. 1891 H1. Joxes 
Browning as Teacher 46 They must reap the harvest of 
their irreflection, 1894 IWVestm. Gaz. 20 Dec. 2/2 He develops 
the principle that a masterly habit of ‘irreflexion’ ts peally 
the literary artist's highest virtue. 

[Ir-2: cf. F. zx- 


Irreflective (ir/flektiv), a. 
réfléchi.) Unretlecting, unthinking. 
1833 WHeweLL Bridgewater Treat, (1853) 230 The grati- 
fication of our irreflective impulses. 1853 De Qvuiscev 
A utobiog. Sk. Wks. 1. 357 The careless, irreflective mind of 
childhood. 
Ilence Irrefie‘ctively a/v.; Irrefle'ctiveness. 
1842 De Quincey Philos. Lleradotus Wks. 1858 1X. 166 The 
reason is palpable: it was the ignorance of irreflectiveness. 
1858 — li7ks. (1862) VII. 186 note, Irrefleclively he had 
allowed himself to anticipate..an impression. 1861 Temple 
Bar Mag. 1. 34: Sometimes, when irreflectively irate, 
threatening to leave it away to strangers. 1899 4 tlantic 
Monthly May 623 We read them a moral lecture on their 
irreflectiveness. 
tIrrefle:x, a. Os. rare—'. [ad. late L. zrve- 
fiexus \Boeth.), f. t7- (IR-%) + reflexus REFLEX.] 
Not turned back or aside. So Irrefie-xed a. 

ax7ir Ken Hymnarinm Poet. Wks 1721 I]. 121 Eagles 
the sun see Face to Face, To teach all human Race, With 
irreflexed Eyes, Towards Heav'n to rise. — Hymunothco 
ibid. III. 145 Praise with an irreflex and steddy view 
Strives only to give God his Glory due. 

Irrefle:xive, a. rare. [Ik-2.] Not reflexive. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Irreformable (ir/ffamil’l), a. [f. In-2 + 
REFORMABLE: ef. late L. zrreformdbilis (Tertull.) 
and F. irréformable (1725 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Incapable of being reformed. 

1609 W. M. Alan in Moone (1849) 13, 1 have heard of 
some, who through an irreformable conceit, have imagined 
their noses to be as bigge as pinnicles. 1647 Trapp Covrut. 
Afatt. vii. 6 Every good man is bound tn conscience to pass 
by them [scoffers] as incorrigible, irreformable. 1856 
OumstepD Slave States 251 The irreformable improvidence 
of the people. 1892 [lnstr. Lond. News 24 Sept. 393/1 
She was unteachable, irreformable. 

2. Incapable of revision or alteration, 

1812 C. Butter Bossuet Wks.1817 111.262 The fourth article 
{in the Declaration of the General Assembly of the Gallican 
Clergy in 1682] declares, that, in questions of faith, the pope 
has the principal authority, and that his decisions extend 
over the universal church..but that, unless they have the 
consent of the church, they are not irreformable. 1897 
Contemp, Rev. Jan. 40 The Bull is irreformable. 

Hence Irreformabi'lity, 


(a. BF trreductibilitd ' 


IRREFRENABLE. 


1883 Church Times 31 Aug. 603 All the high-flying 
theories of Supremacy and irreformability on which Ultra- 
montane writers rest their case. 

+ Irrefo-rmed, a. Oés. rare. [1R- *.] 

49 Tho-e foolish and 


formed ; unreformed. 

1889 T. L. ddot. O. Fliz. (1651 
irreformed reformers. 1690 Levsourn Cours, Wath, 467 Vhe 
2gth of August, according to the Old Account in the irte- 
formed Calendar. _— 

Irrefragability (ire:fragabiliti). [f next: 
see -ITY.] ‘The quality of being irrefragable. 
Karely with f/. An irrefragable statement. 

1 De. W. Bartow Ausw. Nameless Cath. 156 It nol 
standing with the Popes irrefragahilitie to yeeld a reason. 
1768 Hi. Watrore /fist. Dovbits 73 The comparison and 
irrefragahility of dates puts this matter out of all d ubt. 
1858 Cartyce Fredk. Gt. tv. rit. (1872) 11. 47 Such a burly 
ne-plus-oltra of a Squire, with his broad-based rectitudes 
and surly irrefragabilities. 

Irrefragable (ircfrigab'l, a. In 6 erron. 
ible. [ad. late L.zrrefragadbil-zs \’scudo-August.), 
f. ér- (IR- *) + refragarito oppose, contest: see -ABLE. 
So F, trréfraguble (15-16th ec. in Matz.-Darm.). 

1, That cannot be refuted or disproved; incon- 
trovertible, incontestable, indisputable, irrefutable, 
undeniable. (Said of a statement, argument, ctc., 
or of the person who advances it.) /rrefragable 
Doctor see Doctor sé. 3. 

1533 More Dedell. Salem Wks, 1031/1 What is hys owne 
irrefragable reson y* he layeth against al thys? 1603 Hot- 
LAND /’lptarch's Mor. 65 A truth confessed, certeine, firme 
and irrefragable. 1605 Campin Aewt. 10 Alexander of 
Ilales, the irrefragable Doctor. 1748 Hlarttey Olserz, 
Van i. iv. 423 Irrefragable F.vidences of the Truth of the 
Facts. 1795 Soutury Joan of irc, 287 Doctors: teachers 
grave and willl great names, Seraphic, Subtile, or Irrefrag- 
able, By their admiring scholars dignified. 1846 Ruskin 
Mod. Pant, We. in. tv. $9. 41, Tasee lo them [early 
Italian masters] as in all points of principle .. the most 
irreftagable authorities. 1875 StUpos Const. //ist, LIT. xxi. 
5&5 These are an irrefragable answer lo the popular theories. 

2. That cannot or must not be broken; inde- 
strnetible; inviolable; irrcsistible. Now rare. 

1562 Latimer's Serin., and Sunday Advent 135 Vhey shal 
Lee condemned with the irrefragible [ed. 1552 irreuocable] 
and vnchangeable iudgemente of god. ¢ 1640 .Vew Sern. of 
sewest fashion (1877) 20 The orall Pack-needle of zeale, and 
stubborn irretieeucle thred of ignorance. 1711 SHAFTISB. 
Charac. (1737) VW... i. 111 Intire Affection .. is irrefrag- 
able, solid, and durable. 1847 Mepwin Life Shelley W1. 28 
A vain attempt to snap the chain only renders 11 more 
irrefragable. 1848 Bucktey //omer's liad 229 Round their 
fect he threw golden fetters, trrefragable, indisscluble. 

+3. Of persons: Obstinate, inflexible, stubborn. 

1601 Dent /'athw. //eaven 332 For men are so obstinate 
and irrefragable, that they will be brought into no order. 
1621 Derton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 38 He is irre- 
fragable in his humour.  /did. un. ti. vt. v- 1651) 575 Many 
yong men are .. as irrefragable and peevisb on the other 
side, Narcissus like. 

llence Irre‘fragableness = Ikki FRAGABILITY. 

1682 H. More Annot. Glunvills Lux O. 256 The plainness 
and irrefragahleness of this truth. 

Irrefragably (irefragabli’, adv. 
-LY 2.) In an irrefragable manner. 

1. So as not to admit of being refuted ; incontro- 
vertibly, indisputably. 

1626 Jackson Creed vin. xxiv. § 2 The argument or 
demonstration is .. most irrefragably prest home to this 
purpose by our apostle. 1751 Jounsox Mambler No. 176 
P6 Even when he can irrefragably refute all objections. 1850 
Cariyte Latter-d. Pamph. w.25 This demand is irrefra- 
gahly just, is growing urgent too. 1885 L'fool Daily Post 
27 Mar. 4/6 Words in which the Premier irrefragably lays 
down the principle hy which the new Convention is justified. 

2. Soas not to admit of being broken; inviolably; 
irresistibly. Now rare. 

1593 R. Harvey Philad. 9, 1 cannot tell what historie ma 
sland trrefragably by this determination, 1646 Sir id 
Temete /rish Kebell. 10 The malignant impressions of 
irreligion and barbarisme .. had irrefragably stiffned their 
necks. 1647 Case Aingd. 15 All men must be irrefragably 
subject to their pleasure. 1875 Stupss Const. //ist. 11. xiv. 
152 By cuslom irrefragably preserved at all times. 

+Irre‘fragate, 2. Ols. rare. [t.IR-2 + L, 
refragatus, pa. pple. of refragdri: see IRREFRAG- 
ABLE.] Uncontested, undisputed. 

a 1592 H. Ssutn HW’ks, (1867) Il. 97 The palpable proofs 
they had by the cluster of grapes and other things which 
they brought from thence were irrefragate witness. 

Irrefrangible (irffrendzib'l), a. [f. Ir-2+ 
REFRANGIBLE (an irreg. formation for refringtble, 
after refraction).] 

1. That cannot or must not be broken or violated ; 
inviolable. 

c1719 Lett. fr. Alist’s Frul. (1722) 1. 183 Nothing .. sig- 
nalizes our Integrity so much asa strict and irrefrangible 
Adhesion to our Friend. 1853 Miss Mutock Algatha's 
Husb, xx. 11. 290 An irrefrangible law of country etiquetie 
—of a bride’s going to church for the first time, ceremoni- 
ously, in bridal dress, . ; 

2. Optics. Not refrangible; incapable of being 
Tefracted. : 

Mod. The Réntgen rays are irrefrangible. 

Hence Irrefra‘ngibly adv., so as not to be 
broken; fixedly, inviolably. 

1885 H. Conway Family Affatr iii, They knew. .that the 
dragons were welded to their vases more irrefrangibly than 
Prometheus to his rock. 


+Irrefrenable, -freynable, a. 


Not re- 


{f£ prec. + 


Obs. rare. 


IRREFRENARY. 


[a. obs. F. irrefrénable (15-16th c. in Godef.), f. 
ir- (IR-2) + refréner, ad. L. refrénare to curb: see 
next. (In spelling accommodated to refreyne, RE- 
FRAIN v.)] That cannot be ‘refrained’ or held in 
check. 

1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. (1867) 45 To know how tbey 
bothe were irrefreynable, Marke how they fell out, and 
how they fel] in. 

+Irrefre‘nary, a. Ods. rare. [irreg. f. In- 2+ 
L. refrenare to bridle, curb (f. re- back + frénare 
to bridle) +-ary.] =prec. 


658 WitrsrorD Secrets Nat. 196 Angry Clouds, as if | 


bestri’d by Furies hurried along by irrefrenary Tempests ! 

+Irrefringible, ¢. Oés. [f.In-? + L. re- 
fringére to break up, check, ete, f. re- back + 
frangére to break.] That cannot or may not be 
broken down or demolished. 

1596 Bett Surv. Popery i, 1. ii. 3 My just and irrefringible 
probations. 

[in- 2.] 


Irrefusable (ir/fi# zab’l), @. 
That cannot be refused. 

1880 Ruskin Fathers Mave Told Us1. i. 25 The barbarian 
enemy sends embassy with irrefusable offers of submission 
and peace. ~ é 

Irrefutability. [f next: sce -1Ty.] The 
quality of being irrelutable. 

1864 Daily Tel. 7 June, The irrefutability of their conclu- 
sions. 1885 Century Mag. XXX1. 178 On the irrefutability 
of which he had privately prided himself. 

Irrefutable (ir‘fiztab’L, ire-fiztib’l), a. [ad. 
L. irrefutabil-is, f. ir- (In- 2) + refutabilis, f. re- 
futare to Rerute, So mod.F, zrréfutable. The 
pronunciations refutable, irrefutable, in most 
Dicts. from Bailey and Johnson, show that the 
words were referred to the Eng. refuée rather than 
L. refulare.] That cannot be refuted or disproved; 
incontrovertible, irrefragable. 

16z0 Be. Hace //on. Mar, Clergy iii. 12 Heare that ir- 
refutable discourse of Cardinall Caietan. 1655 H. More 
A pp. Antid, (1662) 190 Though our Argumentations for an 
Immaterial Soul] in the Body of man be solid and irrefut- 
able, 1826 Soutury Vind. Fect. Angi. 50 Our unrefuted 
and irrefutable apologist. 1886 J. E. C. Wetinon tr. Arts- 
totle's Rhet. 18 When we suppose the statement we make 
to be irrefutable. . 

Irrefutably (see prec.), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥*.] 
In an irrefutable manner; so as to be incapable of 
being refuted ; incontrovertibly. 

1681 H. More Expos. Dan. Pref.81 Itisirrefutably proved 
by able writers. @ 1807 Wacker Avy to Classicks 13 (Jod.) 
This opinion has been irrefutably maintained by Mr. Foster. 
1883 Standard 31 Aug. 5/1 A statement so manifestly and 
irrefutably true. oe 2 

Irregenerate (irfdgenéret), a. rare. [In-2.] 
Not regenerate ; unregenerate. 

1657 W. Morice Coena quasi Kown Def. v. 54 Irregenerate 
men admitted to the Sacraments enjoy no proper priviledges 
of the godly. 1675 O. Wacker, etc. Paraphr. Paul 69 
Carnal absolutely none are called but the irregenerate. 
17z0 T. Boston Fours, State title-p., [entire Depravation 
Subsisting in The Irregenerate. 1892 A. B. Bruce Aforal 
Order of World viii. 375 There is sontething of the kind even 
in irregenerate man. 

Ilence + Irregeneracy, + Irregenera‘tion, un- 
regenerate state. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T.1. 76 This taint and irre- 
generacy of our nature. a 1654 BINNING Sev, xvi. Wks.(1735) 
434 Thinking it sufficient to have so much Honesty and Grace, 
as ..may put you over the black Line of Ir-regeneration. 
1657 F. Rous in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 19/t His 
free grace..took me uplying in the blood of irregeneration. 

+Irregulacy. Obs. rare. [f. InReGULATE a.: 
see -ACY 3.}  Irregularity, disorder. 

1645 T. Coreman Hofes Deferred 13 He even inforced 
himselfe to pray, and that witb some irregulacy, when the 
battels were to joyne. 

Irregular (ire-gi:/liz), a. atd sd. Forms: 4-5 
irregulere, (4 -eer, inreguler), 4-7 irreguler, 
(6 irriguler, 7 irregualler’, 6-irregular. (MI. 
a. OF. irreguler (13th c. in Iatz.-Darm.), ad. 
med.L. ivrégular-is, f. ir- (In-*) +L. regularis: 
see REGULAK.] 

A. adj. Not regular. I. General senses. 

1. Of things: Not in conformity with rule or 
principle; contrary to rule; disorderly in action 
or conduct; not in accordance with what is usual 
or normal; anomalons, abnormal. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 198/2 Irregulere, irvegularis. 1623 
Cockeram, /rregudar, contrary to rule. 1674 PLayrorp 
Skill Mus, 1m. 22 1f the Bass and Treble do rise together in 
thirds, then the first Note of the ‘I'reble is regular with the 
other Part, but the second of it is irregular, 1781 Gipson 
Decl, & F. xix. 11. 148 He..repelled with skill and firmness 
the efforts of their irregular valour. 1800 Med. Frul. V. 27 
What proportion the irregular cases may bear to the regular 
is not yet known. 1850 Baynes Analytic 12 Unnatural, 
indirect, or irregular predication [with the old logicians] 
was .. that .. in which the species was predicated of the 
genus, the subject of its attribute, and, in general, the 
extensive part of iis whole. 1894 Law Yrmes Kep. UXXI. 
9/2 ele order is altogether irregular, and should be dis- 
charged. 

b. Not in accordance with, or not stibjected to, 
moral law or principle; unregulated ; morally dis- 


orderly. ? Ods. (or merged in general sense). 
1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. & Mor. 44 Subject tothe commaunde 
of such irregular and confused Passions. 1617 Moryson 


rare. 


| 
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/tin. 11. 63 He hoped shortly to give law to their irregular 
humours. 1746-7 Hervey A/edi#. (1818) 263 May every 
sordid desire wear away, and every irregular appetite be 
giadually lost. 1794 S. Witiams Vermont 159 His appe- 
tite the more inflamed by irregular enjoyment. 1804 W. 
Tennant /nd. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 97 With irreligious 
principles, irregular conduct is intimately connected, 

2. Of persons: Not conforming or obedient to 
rule, law, or moral principle; lawless, disorderly. 

1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 92 Thei [monks] moun not 
lawfulli werre .. for thanne thei shulden been irreguler bi 
Goddislaweand mannis. 1508 Kennepie Flytingw. Dunbar 
36 Ignorant elf, aip, owll irregular. 1996 Suns. 1 Hen. IV, 
1, i. 40 The irregular and wilde Glendower, 1606 WARNER 
Alb, Eng, xiv. )xxxv. (1612) 352 So much the more, though 
lesse secure, men liueirreguler. 1649 Petit. City Oxford in 
Def, Rights Univ, Oxf. (1690) 5 In case the City punisheth 
any irregular freeman for misdemeanour. 1752 YouNG 
Brothers 1. i, O, that’s the jealous elder brother ; Irregular 
in manners, as in form. 

3. Not of regular or symmetrical form; unevenly 
shaped or placed; disorderly in form or arrange- 
ment. 

1584 R. Scor Discov, Witcher. xu. xix. (1886) 258 Di- 
verse sorts of glasses;..the round, the cornerd, .. the 
regular, the irregular, the coloured and cleare glasses. 1607 
Dekker A‘vt.’s Conjux. 11842) 15 The most perfect circles 
of it drawne soirreguallerawrye. 1665 Pil. Trans. 1. 105 
If curve, whether regular or irregular. 1718 Lapv M. W. 
Mostacu Leé. to C’tess Bristol 10 Apr., It is a..palace of 
prodigious extent, but very irregular. 1806 Gazetteer Scot?. 
(ed. 2) 57 A parish .. of an irregular form. 1839 Dickens 
Nich. Nick. xiv, Two irregular rows of tall meagre houses. 
1843 James Forest Days i, ‘Vhe surface was irregular. 

4, In reference to time or motion: Unequal or 
uneven in continuance, occurrence, or succession ; 
occurring at variously unequal rates or intervals. 
llence of an agent: Doing something at irregular 
intervals or times; as an ¢rregular atlendant, etc. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. & Mor. 125 Every thing is presently 
Lrought to a most irregular, and confused motion. 1609 
Crarman Descr. Fever in Farr S, P. Fas. J (1848) 252 
Languor-chill trembling, fits irregulare. 1694 F. BraccE 
Disc. Parables ix, 311 When achild would catch a, grass- 
hopper, its motions are so irregular, that he finds it very 
dificult at all to come near it. 1791 Mrs. RapcirFe Xow. 
Forest i, Her breathing was short and irregular. 1867 
Laoy Hernert Cradle L. iii. 93 The most curious thing 
about this fountain is the irregular flow of the water. 1869 
Puiturs Vesuz. v. 145 At irregular intervals a different 
kind of cloud rises. 

IL. Technical senses. 

5. Eccl. (chiefly ®. C. Ch.) Not in conformity 
with the rule of the Church or of some ecclesiastical 
order; disqualified for ordination, or for exercise 
of clerical functions. (The earliest sense in Eng., 
repr. eccl. L. zrregudaris, Thomas Aquinas.) 

€1380 Wycuir Wés. (1880) 242 Pou3 he be..a fals suerere, 
a man-quellere & inreguler, ¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. 7708 
Yet is it to hym a deedly synne, and if he be ordred, he is 
irreguleer [v.r7. -lere]) 1529 Rastett Pastyme, Hist. 
Pap. (1811) 50 That who so ever were a morderar shuld be 
irriguler, and unable to receyve holy orders. 1655 Sir E. 
Nicuotas in NV, Pafers (Camden) 11. 164 The Cardinall of 
Rets. .has gotten a declaration from the Pope, to make all 
those Priests irregular who have bene lately ordained here 
in his diocese without his consent. 1885 Catholic Dict. 
(ed. 3) 885 Lunatics, etc. are irregular, so are persons with- 
out sufficient knowledge. 

6. Gram. Of a word or part of speech: Inflected 
not aceording to the normal or usual method. Also 
said of au inflexion so formed. 

1611 CotGr. Fr, Dict. Brief Direct. 5 The Anomala or 
irregular Verbes of the first Coniugation. /déd., Martin 
Caucius .. doth further obserue, that the word dornf is an 
irregular third person from the Verbe Dover. 1669 MiLTON 
Accedence commenced Gram, Wks. (1847) 463 Verbs of the 
third conjugation irregular in some Tenses of the Active 
Voice. 1762 Lowth /utrod. Eng. Grant, (1838) 77 The 
Irregular Verbs in English are all Monosyllables, unless 
compounded. 1874 Grece tr. AMdtener's Eng. Gram. 1. 
226 A few irregular plural forms are remnants of the strong 
declension ofthe Anglosaxon. 1899 Morritt Gram. Bohem. 
Lang. 19 The following comparativesare altogether irregular. 

7. Bot. and Zool. a. Varying from the form usual 
in the genus or other group; abnormal, b. Not 
having a definite, symmctrical, or uniform shape 
or arrangement; sfec. of a flower, Having the 
members of the same cycle (esp. the petals) unlike 
in form or size. 

1794 Maxtyn Rousseau's Bot. iii. 34 One general division 
of flowers is into regular and irregular. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. 
Entomol. IV. 322 Antenne .. Figure and Size .. Irregular. 
1828 Starx Elem. Nat. Hist. 11. 87 Shell irregular, always 
inequivalve. 1857 Henrrey lew, Bot. u. § 435 Order 
XXXIX. Polygalacez .. Herbs or shrubs with irregular 
hypogynous flowers. 

8. Ail. Of troops: Not belonging to the regular 
or established army organization; not in regular 
service ; not forming an organized military body. 

1856 J. W. Kaye Life Sir F. Malcolm 1. xiii. 362 The 
great work of reducing the trregular troops was to be 
accomplished. 1859 Sir G. WerTHERALL in Daily News 
(1869) 12 June, In a country like England. .there is no sort 
of irregular troops so formidable as mounted riflemen. 1867 
Freeman Norut. Cong. 1. v. 340 The Danes.. put the 
irregular English levies to flight. 1896 T. F. Tout Zdvw. /, 
iv. 74 His early defeats by the light-armed and nimble 
Welsh footmen taught him the value of a dexterous and 
daring irregular infantry. 

9. Comé., as trregular-shaped. 

1762 R. Guy Pract. Obs. Cancers 159 The Tumour was 
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IRREGULARITY. 


. a perfect, trregular-shaped Schirrus. 1877, RayMoxD 
Statist. Mines & Mining 424 The separation of irregular- 
shaped grains. 

B. sé. 

1. Gram. A word having irregular inflexion ; 
an irregular noun, verb, ete. (see A. 6). rare. 

1611 Cotcr. Fr. Dict. Brief Direct. 3 Words ending in /, 
change / into wr ;. except these irregulars..a7/, yeux [etc.]. 
(bid. 5 The irregulars of tbe second Coniugation. 

2. One not belonging to the regnlar body; an 
agent of any kind who does something irregularly ; 
one not of the ‘ regular’ clergy; an irregular prac- 
titioner, attendant, etc. 

1619 W. Scrater Exp. 2 Thess. (1630) 545 The bare 
opinion of some Ministers, to whom our irregulars haue 
inclosed sincerity. 1620 Br. Hatt Hon, Alar. Clergy xi. 314 
The secular Prebendaries of Waltham, were first turned out, 
to give way to their Irregulars. 1809 Wed. Frnl. XXI. 99 
The multitude of practitioners scattered over this country, 
are comprehended in two classes :— regudars and trregulars. 
1893 Chicago Advance 13 Apr., Toask them [regular hearers] 
to abide at home that the irregulars may find sittings. 

b. AUz/. A soldier not of the regular army ; 
almost always in //. = irregular troops (see A. 8). 

1747 Gentd. Mag. 315 Before six their irregulars .. were 
skirmishing with our advanced Hussars and Lycaniars. 
1756 Wasnixcton Left. Writ. 1889 I. 374 With this small 
company of irregulars .. we set out. 1867 Baxrr Nile 
Tribut. xi. (1872) 189 Large bodies of Egyptian irregulars 
threatened Mek Nimmur’s country. 


Irre:gularist. sonce-wd. [f. prec. + -1sT.] One 


who adheres to an irregular cotirse or proceeding. 

1846 WorcesTER cites BAXTER. 

Irregularity (iregivleriti), [a. F. trvegu- 
larité (14th ¢. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. zrré- 
guldritas (Aquinas Stmma Theol. 1-2.20.5.4); 
f. ivrégulari-s: see -1TY.] The quality or state 
of being irregular; something that is irregular. 
(First used in the ecclesiastical sense 1 c.) 

1. Want of conformity to rule; deviation from 
or viclation of a rule, law, or principle ; disorder- 
liness in action; deviation from what is usual or 
normal; abnormality, anomalousness. 

1598 Frorio, /rregolarita, irregularitie. 1616 BuLLoKar, 
Ivregularitie, a going out of right rule, etc. 165x Hobbes 
Leviath. . xxix. 172 Yo what Disease .. I may exactly 
compare this irregularity of a Common-wealth. 1654 Wit- 
Lock Zootowia 267 Such is the irregularity of Custome, it 
doth not extoll things because worthy, but thinks them 
worthy, because they are extolled. 1734 tr. Redllin's Ane. 
//ést. (1827) 1. Pref. 8 A holiness that will not allow of the 
least irregularity. 1781 Gippon Decl. §& F. xxii. (1869) I. 
622 He acknowledges the irregularity of his own election. 
1829 Bentuam Justice & Codif. Petit., Petit. Fustice 9x 
With the word irregularity sentiments of disapprobation 
have, from the earliest time of life, stood associated. 1870 
Miss Bripeman &. Lynne I. vii.g8 Selwyn was regular only 
in irregularity. 1882 A/ed, Temp. Frat. No. 52. 168 Great 
irregularity of living, during wbich he drank constantly large 
quantities of whisky. 

b. (with az and f/.) An instance of this; a 
breach of rule or principle; an irregular, lawless, 
or disorderly act. 

1483Cath. Angi, 198/2 An irregularite, irregudaritas. 1613 
Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 28 A deformitie, irregularitie, 
and unlawfulnesse in our naturall condition. 1688 LuTTRELL 
Brief Rel. (1857) I. 487 Some of them committed some 
irregularities at Gravesend. 1755 JOHNSON Pref Dict. P 6, 
1 found it necessary to distinguish those irregularities that 
are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, from 
others which the ignorance or negligence of later writers 
has produced. 1804 W. TENNANT Jud. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 
1so In a rude age .. crimes and irregularities are more 
frequent. 1840 Macaunay &ss., Ranke (1865) 11. 137/2 An 
easy well-bred man of the world, who knew how to make 
allowance for the little irregularities of people of fashion. 
a 1862 BuckLe Civiliz. (1869) III. v. 444 To generalize such 
irregularities, or in otber words to show that they are not 
irregularities at all. 


ce. Eccl. (chiefly R.C.Ch.) Infraetion of the 
rules as to entrance into or exercise of holy orders ; 
an impcdiment or disqualification by which a 
person is debarred from ordination, discharge of 
clerical functions, or ecclesiastical advancement. 
(The earliest sense in Eng.) 

a@ 1300 Cursor Al. 27253 Enentes clergis seculers. .if he in 
hali order be, In scrift pe preist agh spere of irregularite. 
c1380 Wycuir Sed. Hks. III. 87 Ofte tymes ben priistis 
irreguler, for pe multitude of soulis pat Fei sleen pus; and 
pis irregularite is moore for to drede pan irregularite chargid 
of be worlde. 1g02z Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1v. 
vi. 181 Of symony, of irregularyte, of sacrylege, of the euyll 
dyspendynge of the patrymony of Ihesu cryst. 1gsg0 Swin- 
RURNE 7estautents 56 Apostasie of irregularity is, when he 
that hath entred into the ministery and taken holy orders, 
forsaketh his spirituall profession. 1608 Wittet Hevafla 
Exod. 773 The Romanists obseruation .. of irregularitie ,. 
that allow none to be admitted to orders which have bin 
shedders of hlood. 1658 Puitiirs, /rregularity, .. also an 
incapacity of taking holy orders, as being maimed, or very 
deformed, base-born, or guilty of any hainous crime, a Term 
in Canon-law. 1885 Catholic Dict. (ed. 3) 885 [rregularity 
is defined as a ‘canonical impediment, which prevents a 
person from entering the ranks of the clergy, from rising to 
a higher order, or from exercising the order, which he has 
received’ (Gury). .. The division of irregularities which still 
prevails among canonists and theologians, viz. into such as 
proceed from defect (ex defectu), and from crime (ex delicto) 

_ is a convenient one, but it is not strictly scientific, In 
reality irregularity is always ‘ex defectu 3 

2. Want of regularity, symmetry, evenness, or 


IRREGULARLY. 


uniformity, in shape, arrangement, succession, etc.; 
inequality of form, position, rate, etc. occurring 
without any order; sfec. in Jot, (sce IRREGULAR 
A. a b). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Lp. vi. xiii. 365 Sometimes it 
observed not that certaine course. Andthisirrezularity. .to- 
gether with its unruly and tumultuous motion might afford a 
beginning unto the common opinion. 1665 HooKE J/icrogr. 
3 The irregularity of the ‘ype or Ingraving. 1774 GoLpsM. 
Nat, [ist..1776) 1.273 The waves roll against land with great 
weight and irregularity. 1853 Ruskix Stones Ven. 11. vi, 
The tendency to the adoption of Gothic types being always 
first shown by greater irregularity and vicher variation in 
the forms of the architecture it is ahout to supersede. 1853 
Sik 1). Doucras BUUt. Bridges (ed. 3) 141 The irregularity 
of the ground on thie left bank would have occasioned many 
delays. 1879 Cassels Techn. Edne. v.34 2 Vheirreguiarity 
in the thickness of sone seams. 1880 Grav Séruct. Lot. vi. 
§ 4. 219 Irregularity is one of the commonest modifications 
of the flower : it is never conspicuous except in blossoms 
visited by insects and generally fertilized by their isid. 

b. (with az and f/.. An instance of this; esp. a 
part not uniform or symmetrical with the rest, as 


an unevenness of surface, ete. 

1665 Hooke M/icrogr. 91 The higger they were magnify'd, 
the more irregularities appear’d in them. 1703 Moxos 
Mech. F.xerc. 21 File down all the Irregularities the Cold- 
Chissel made on the Edges of your Work. 1861 Gro. Lior 
Silas AJ. i, Marner, pvusing to adjust an irregularity in his 
thread. 1879 Cassel/s Techn, hiduc. IV. 95/1 Vhe physical 
irregularities of the terrain. 

Irregularly iregivlaili ,adv. [f. IRREGULAR 
+-LY%.) In an irregular manner. 

1. Ina way not according to rule; with deviation 
from or violation of rulc; lawlessly; anomalously, 


abnormally. 

1sgt Perctvaut Sf. Dict., Irregularmente, irregularly, 
without rule. 1675 Assex Papers (Camden) 1.300 There 
were 8 Aldermen & y?’ Recorder most violently & 
irregularly thrust out of their places. 1764 Go.psm. Taz, 
326 With daring aims irregularly great. 1885 Laz Rep, 
29 Chance. Div. 827 He coulered. tli the order had been 
irregularly made. 

2. Without regularity, symmetry, or uniformity ; 
without order of arrangement, fortnation, motion, 
succession, etc.; unevenly ; in disorder. 

1§95 Daniet Crv. Hiars 1. 1xxxiv, Like to a river that.. 
breakes his owne bed, Destroies his bounds and ouer runs by 
force The neighbour fields irregularly spread. 1665 look: 
Microgr. 36 Vhe contraction is performed very unequally 
and irregularly. 1769 Ropertson Chas, V, x1. 1796) 111. 
262 The soldiers in garrison being paid irregularly. 1776 
Pesxant Zool, 111. 296 \Jod.) Marked with large, distinct, 
irregularly shaped spots of black. 1776-96 WiITHEKING rit, 
Plants (ed. 3) 1V. 2532 Irrezularly serrated at the edges. 
1878 Jevoxs Prim. Pol. Econ. it. 19 In some countries 
rain comes very irregularly and uncertainly. 1881 JowEtr 
Thucyd. 1.167 The islands..lying irregularly and not one 
behind the other. 

tIrregularness. 02s. 
=J]RREGULARITY, 

1609 DouLann Ornith. .VWicrol. 27 Now this irregularnesse 
of Songs ..comes sometime hy licence, sometime by the 
negligence of the Cantors. 1673 Janeway /Jearen ou E, 
(1847, 75 We cannot discern our own crookedness and 
irregularness. 

t+Irregularship. Os. rare—". 
+-swip.] =TRREGULARITY. 

1575 I. Rocers Sec. Coming Christ 31/1 If they haue 
alreadye contracted Matrimonie, without any respect of 
irregularship they must be seperated. 

+Irre‘gulate, a. (sb.) Ods. rare. [ad. med.L. 
trrégulit-us, \t. trregolato unregulated: see Ir- 2. 
Unregulated ; irregular, disorderly. 

1679 FENTON Gurcctard. vil. (1399) 280 So irregulate is a 
commonaltie or multitude once drawne into mutinie. 1600 
W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 129, I imagine thou art an 
irregulate Priest. 1650 Dari. Monmovtu ir. Senanlt's Man 
become Guilty 160 Though this irregulate love be botb his 
fault and his punishment, 

+B. sb. An irregular person: see IRREGULAR 
a.5. Obs. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 113 [The] enabling of 
such irregulates and defectites to adnancement in the 
Church and common wealth. 

+Irregulate, v. Ols. [f. prec., or f. In-2 + 
REGULATE v., after srregular.] trans. To render 
irregular ; to disorder. 

1600 WV. Watson Decacordon (1602) 81 All these things .. 
irregulate the partie that hath them, and makes him in- 
capable of priesthood. 1628 Earte Wicrocosm., Sceptiche 
(Arb.) 67 It do’s only distract and irregulate him and the 
world by him. 1646 Sir l’. Browne Psend. Ep. vii. xvii. 377 
Its fluctuations are but motions subservient, which winds, 
stormes, shoares, shelves, and every interjacency irregulates. 

Irre gulated, a. rare. [f. In-2 + regulated, 
pa. pple. of REGULATE v.} Unregulated. 

1660 N. IncELo Bentivolio §& Urania (1682) 11. 17 By 
reason of an irregulated heat, they venture upon such rash 
Actions. 1831 Lytton Gadolph. xxxiv, There was nothing 
unfeminine or sullen in Lucilla’s irregulated moods. 

Irregula‘tion. vare. [f. Ir-2+ Recuiarioy.] 
Want of regulation; irregular action or conditton. 

@1897 H. Drummonp /deal Life 79 Itis .. a disorderly 
siccession of religious impulses, an irregulation of conduct, 
now on this principle, now on that, RB 

+Irregulous, 2. Oés. rare—", [f. In-? + 
L. regula rule+-ovs.] Characterized by absence 
or disregard of rule; unruly, disorderly, lawless. 

1611 Suaks. Cyd. 1. ii. 315 Thou Conspir'd with that 
Trregulous diuell Cloten, Hath heere cut off my Lord. 


[f. as prec. +-NESS.] 


[f. as prec. 
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+Irrejiterable, c. Os. rare—'. [f. In-= + 
L., retterd-re to REITERATE + -BLE.] That cannot 
be reiterated or repeated. 


1582 N. 1. (Rhem.) //eé. vii. 27 note, Mis death. .the only 
oblation that is by the Apostle declared to bee irreaterable 


in it selfe. 

+Irrejectable, a. O’s. rare—'". [In-2.] 
That cannot be rejected. 

1648 Lovie Seraph. Love xvii. (1702) 105 The former 
(Calvinists] affirming grace to be irresistibly presented ; the 
latter [Armiinians}, though they deny it to be irrejectable 


yet [etc.]. 
+ Irrela:psable, a. Ols. rare. [In-2.] Not 


liable to relapse. 

1660 H. Mone. Myst. God?. x. v. 503 When he has got to 
that irrelapsable condition of those whose Souls are.. 
perfected in Faith and Holiness, 

Irrelate (ir/lét.,@. rare. [f. In-2 + RELATE 
ppl. a., 1. relat-us, pa. pple. of referre to bring 
back, to refer.] Not related, unrelated. 

1845 De Quincey Suspiria Wks. 1890 XIIL. 347 Vhe 
fleeting accidents of a man’s life, and ils external shows, 
may indeed be irrelate and incongruous. 1845 — Hl ords- 
worth's Loctry Wks. 1857 Vl. 259 A connection between 
objects hitherto regarded as irrelate and independent. 1862 
F. Haws Refut. Mindua Philos. Syst 248 ‘The faculty cf 
concealment ..is a power such that, by it, ignorance ., as it 
were, covers Spirit. unlimited and pelts lo the world. 


Irrela‘ted, @. rare. [I-*.] © jrec. 
1886 Wind Jan, 3 The only reals for lum {]lume]} were 


certain irrelated sensations. 
Irrelation ir/le'fon). [In-2.]  Abscnee of 


rélation, want of connexion. 

1848 De Quincey Goldsmith Wks. 1890 IV. 310 The in- 
stinet of contempt. towards literature was supported by the 
irrelation of literature to the state, 1853 — A ntobiog. 
4. Wks. 1857 I. 187 The utter irrelation, in both cases, of 
the audience to the scene | threw upon each a ridicule not 
to be effaced. 1873 I]. Srrncer Stacy Soctol, xv. sed. 6 
36, The irrelation between such causes and such effects, 

Trrelative jirelitiv,.a.sé.— [f. Jn-2+ RELA- 
TIVE. Cf. F. drredatif (Littre .] Not relative ; 
without relations to each other, or fo something 
elsc; unrelated, unconnected; hence, in .Wetaph., 


having no relations, absolute, 

1640 3p. Revxo.us Passtons xl. 526 Continuance is alto- 
gether Extrinsicall and Irrelative in respect of White. 1666 
Bove Orig, Formes & Qual, 1667) 28 It seems evidem, 
that they [colours, odours, etc.] have an absolute Being irre- 
lative to Us. 1849-52 Owen in Jodd's Cycl. Anat. 1V. 881 2 
This endless succession and decadence of the Teeth ., illus. 
trate the law of Vegetative or Irrelative Repetition. 1862 
F. Haw Refut. Hintu Philos. Syst, 230 The cognition 
which is given ont as a constituent of Brahma, is irrelative 
to objects. 1852 H. Srencer First /'rinc, t. iv. § 26 (1875) 
89 The Relative is itself conceivable as such, only by 
opposition to the Irrelative or Absolute. 

b. llaving no relation to or bearing on the 
matter in hand; irrclevant. 

1649 G. Dasxiet Trinarch., Len. 1, cxxxi, Lyllies Spin 
not ! a strange Doctrine Irrelative ; but lately vrg’d 'Gainst 
Harrie’s Title. 1785 Pacey Jor. Philos, (ed. 21) 1. 201 
(Questions may be asked which are irrelative to the cause. 
1849 THACKERAY Pendennis xxi, The widow's answer was 
made up of a great number of incoherent ejaculations, 
embraces, and pe oh irrelative matter. 

c. A/us. ‘See quot.) 

1811 Bussy Dict. Was. ied. 3), /rretatre, a term applied 
to any two chords which do not contain some sound common 
to both. 

B. sh. Afetaph. Something that has no relation. 

a1856 Sin W. Hamttton (Ogilvie), This same mental 

necessity is involved in the general inability we tind of con- 
struing positively to thought any irrelative. 

Irrelatively (irelitivli), a/v. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] Ino an irrelative manner; without relation 
to some other thing or things. Const. to, of 

1648 Bovre Seraph. Love iv. .1700) 24 Consider'd ab- 
stractedly in itself and irrelatively to the rest. 1778 Char. 
in Aun. Reg. 137 vote, Whenever the word sex is used 
absolutely and irrelatively, it is always to be understood of 
the female. 1823 De Quiscey Language Wks. LX. 93 Style 
has an absolute vaiue .. irrelatively to the subject. 1864 
Pusey Lect. Daniel viii. 483 1f asked irrelatively of any 
context, ‘what is the meaning of the words?’ 

Irrelativeness (ire'litivnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being irrelative; want of 
relativity. 

21665 J. Goopwix Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 29 A flat or 
dead irrelativeness, in point of merit, in him to whom grace 
is sbewn or to be shewn, in reference unto him that is sup- 
posed to shew grace. 1871 A thenaurt 4 Mar. 277 In this 
spirit too we are not concerned about vagueness or irrelative- 
ness ; we accept the volumes as a naturalist’s miscellany. 

tIrrelenting, a. Ods. rare. [Ir-?.] Not 
relenting, unrelenting. 

1616 W. Forpr Servs. 40 O death, how irrelenting is thy 
heart! 1636 Fitz-cerrray /Joly Transport. Wks. (1881) 194 
Behold the irrelenting slaier comes. 

+ Irrelentlessly, adv. Ods. 
for RELENTLESSLY. 

1624 Be. Mountacu Jmmed. Addr. 14 Hee that can diuert 
or preuent a mischiefe, will not .. irrelentlesly see the deso- 
lation of those, who are indeed. .the receiued ones of God. 

Irrelevance (irelivans). [f. IRRELEVANT: see 
-ANCE.] The fact or quality of being irrelevant, 
want of pertinence; with az and J/. an irrelevant 
remark, circumstance, etc. 

1847 L. Hunt Aven, Women, & B. 111. xii. 357 All her wit 
is healthy ; all tts images entire and applicable throughout 


Used etroneously 


IRRELIGIOUS. 


—not palsy-stricken with irrelevance. 1872 Mixto Eng. 
Prose Lit.1. i, 64 A second irrelevance fuisted in upon the 
back of the first. 1873‘ F. Trartoro’ (Mrs. Riddell) Lar/s 
Prom, 1,123,‘ 1 am going away’, began Grace with ap- 
parent irrelevance. 

Irrelevancy (ire l/vinsi . 
“ANCY,) = prec, 

1802-12 Bestuam Ration. Fudic. Avid. (1827) 1V. 576 In 
the following modes of collection. the ylague of irrelevancy 
is ina manner unknown. 1833 Lana lia, Pop. Fallacies ix, 
‘The utter and inextricable irreles ancy of the second [inember 
of tle question], 1876 Moztey (iz. Serm.i. (1 77) 7 To use 
the weapons of one of these societies agaiist a sin or error in 
the other society, is a tetal irrelevancy and misapplication. 

Irrelevant (irel/vant,, a. [f. In-2 + KeLe- 
vant: cf. OF. #rrelevant legally inadmissible, not 
helping toan issue. (A frequent blunder is 7/7e7a- 
dent.)] Not relevant or pertinent to the case; not 
to the purpose ; that does not apply : said orig. of 
cvidence or argutnents. 

Fallacy of the irvelevant conclusion=Ignoratio elencht : 
see IGNORATION 3. 

1786 Burke I. /fastings Wks. XI. 455 All or most of which 
{depositions} were of an irregular and irrelevant nature, and 
not fit or decent to be taken by a Iiritish magistrate. 1789 

secsuass Ass. 11. x1. 505 They are manifestly irrevalent. and 
totally foreign to the..argument. 1799 Mus. J. West Tad 
of Times 1.152 The above observation. is. irrelevant to the 
case before us. 1823 Lama //ra Ser... /’o0r Relation, A Poor 
Relation..is the most irrelevant thing in nature. 1838 Tuiri- 
WALL Greece xxxii. TV. 239 lle enters into a Itistory of his 
carly life, which..is wholly irrelevant to the proper question, 
1877 L. R. Conner Las. Fatth ii. 79 No accumulation of 
facts can establish an irrelevant conclusion. 1883 Lace 
Rep, 11 Queen's Benth Div. 595 The words complained of 
«. Were irrelevant to the proceedings before the police court. 

IIence Irre‘levantly adz'., in an_ irrelevant 
Manner, not to the purpose. 

1818 in Topp. 1821 Lamp £/ia Ser. 1. All Jools’ Day, It 
will come in most irrelevantly and impertinently seasonable 
to the time of day. 1894 CArage Advance 18 Jan., ‘1 sup- 

»ose Mr. Morrison has returned’, she remarked, 1ather 
Irrelevantly, #s it seemed to Maud. 

Irrelievable (ir/livab'l, a. [In-2.] Net 
reli¢vable, that cannot be relieved. 

1670 II. StuppeE /'/us Ultra 67 Violent impressions..upon 
the membranes of the Stomach, which niay introduce an 
irrelievable distemper in..that part. 1797 I, Harcrave 
Juridical Argts. 1, 16 Gross as we must confess the case to 
he, it is irrelievable 1849 Kincstry A/sec., WV. Devon U1. 
266, I never think, on principle, of things so painful, and ye1 
so irrelievable, J >. 

Irreligion (irflidgan).  [a. F. irrdligton (16- 
17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.). or immed. ad. 1. zrre- 
ligtén-em (Apulcius,, f. 27- (k-+) + relig¢dn-em 
RELIGION.] 

1. Want of religion; hostility to or disregard 
of religious principles ; irreligions conduct. 

1598 Frorio, /rredngione, irreligion. 1613 Purcnas Pri. 
grimage (1614) 5: ly Noahs Curse it may appeare, .. that 
Cham was the first Author, after the Floud, of irreligion. 
1659 Gentl. Calling (1696) 138 To a Christian ‘tis certain 
the irreligion of fake a Duel would be the most infamous 
thing. 1732 Berkey Adciphr. 1. § 24 Nothing leads to 
vice so surely as irreligion. 1875 Jowett J’/ato (ed. 2) V. 
183 If laws are based upon religion, the greatest offence 
against them must be irreligion, 

+2. A false or perverted religion. Ods. 

1sg2 Wanaer 4/4, Eng. vin. xiii. (1612) 208 Llenrie the 
Fight did happely Romer Irreligion cease. 1634 Sin T, 
Herpret 7raz. 78 Passing by his irreligion and Mahu- 
metisme. 1655 E. ‘Terry | ay. £. /udia 345 Yach {sect of 
Hirdoos] differing froin others very much in opinion about 
their irreligion. : 

Irreligionism. [f. prec.+-1sM.] A system 
of irrcligion ; irreligious theory. 

1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 411 The immoral schools of 
radicalism, irreligionism, and Anti-corn- Law Cobdenism. 


Irreligionist. [f. as prec. + -1sT.] One 
who supports or practises irreligion ; a professed 
opponent of religion. : 

@1779 Warsurtos in Kilvert Se/ect. (1841) 367 The irre- 
ligionist, with the malice to embarrass, und the religionist, 
with the vanity of doing what no one was able to do before, 
las been always forward in writing upon this subject. 1877 
Recott. S. Buck iii. 118 Those only who were confirmed 
irreligionists. 1880 Sat, Kev. 26 June &20/1 Any class of 
religionists, or irreligionists—if the term may be allowed— 
who had specially outraged the national sentiment and thus 
incurred popular odium. 

Trreli-gionize, v. sonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -1ZE.] 
trans, To tum to irveligion, make irreligious. 

1854 S. WitpeRForcE Let. in Life 11. 261 Romanizing a 
few, irreligionizing a inultitude. 


+ Irreligio'sity. Oss. [ad. late L. erreligtost- 


[f. as pree : see 


tas Yert.;, n. of quality f. zvreligidsus \wReE- 
Lictous. Cf. OF. zrreligzeuseté (Godef.), F. irrd- 


ligtosité, \t. irreligiosita.] The qnality of being 
irreligious ; irreligiousness ; irreligious conduct. 
1382 Wyctir 1 Esdras i. 52 The whiche [God] vnto wrathe 
is stirid vp on his folc, for ther irreligiosite [Vulg. propter 
trreligiositatewt}. 1588 ALLEN Admonit. 14 A thinge. .that 
aboue all other kindes of irreligiosity most deservethe and 
sonest procurethe (jods vengeance. 1612 T. James Fesurt's 
Downf. 3x There is not a Tesuit in all England, but hath 
a smacke of impietie, irreligiositie .. and Machiavillian 
Atheisme. ; P sight 
Irreligious (ir? lirdzas), a. [ad. L. zvreligzosus, 
f. 7r- (AIn-2) + velig¢ésus RELiGious. Cf. F. irré- 


licteux (15-16th c. in Godef. Couzpi.).] 


IRRELIGIOUSLY: 


1. Not religious ; hostile to or without regard for 
religion ; ungodly; godless. a. Of persons, their 


actions, etc. 

1561 IT, Norton Calvin's Inst. t. 112 In all ages that ir- 
religious affectation of religion .. hath shewed and yet doth 
shew forth itself. 1563 GoLpinc Czsar 158 It seldome or 
neuer chaunceth, that any man is so trreligious that he dareth 
.. hide any thyng that is so taken. 1659 D. Pete J/mfr. 
Sea go Their vain, idle, irreligious, soul-damning, deboyst, 
and ungodly lives. 1671 Mitton Samson 860 An irre- 
ligious Dishonourer of Dagon. 1713 BerKerey Guardian 
No. 7o » 11 Irreligious men, whose short prospects are filled 
with earth, and sense, and mortal life. 1836 H. Rocers 
F. Howe vii. 1863) 188 The irrelizious monarch .. slept 
during the greater part of the sermon. 1863 Geo. Extor 
Romola Proem, Learned personages .. maintained that 
Aristotle .. was a thoroughly irreligious philosopher. 1868 
BRowNING Aing 4 Bk. x. 453 This is the man proves irre- 
ligiousest Of all mankind. 

b. transf. Of things: Showing a want ofreligion; 
at variance with religious principles. 

a1704 T. Brows /’leas. Epistle Wks. 1730 I. 109 Our posies 
for rings are either immodest or irreligious. 1856 OLMSTED 
Slave States 319 None of the irreligious falsities in stucco 
and paint that so generally disenchant all expression pf 
worship in our city meeting-houses, 

+ 2. Believing in, practising, or pertaining to a 
false religion. Ods. 

1575-85 App. Sanpys Sevwe. (Parker Soc.) 378 That irre- 
ligious crew .. which fight for antichrist, for heresy, for 
popery. 1588 Suaks, 7%. A. v. ili. 121 The issue of an Ir- 
religious Moore. 1613 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe iv, Cypresse 
may fade..A herse ‘nongst irreligious rites be ranged. 1634 
Sir T. Hersert Trav. 193 Their Religion is austere (but 
irreligious)..some adore a Cow, others a Snake, other-some 
the Sunne. 

Irreligiously ir/li-dzasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] In an ireligious manner; in a way 
contrary to religion; + in accordance with a false 
religion (0ds.). 

1577 tr. Budlinger's Decades (1592) 117 Outward honour 
irreligiously exhihited to the true and verie God. ¢ 1630 
Rispon Surv. Devon § 45 (1810) 51 There is a small market, 
in former times irreligiously kept on the sabbath day. 
1769 BLacksTonr. Com. (1830) IV. iv. 52 If they keep any 
inmate, thus irreligiously disposed, in their houses, they for- 
feit 10/7, fer month. 

Irreligiousness (ir/li'dgasnés). _[f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being irreligious; un- 
godliness; + adherence to a false religion (ods.). 

1577 NorTHBROOKE Dieing (1843) 92 Will God suffer them 
nonpunished that..handle..God's diuine mysteries with 
such vnreuerentnesse and irreligiousnesse? 1643 LicntFoot 
Glean, Ex. (1648) 14 Changing his Idolatry, and irreligious- 
nesse for tbe worship of the true God. 1692 Locke 37d Let. 
Toleration 391 (Seager) The ignorance or irreligiousness to 
be found amongst conformists » I lay not the blame of upon 
conformity. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 26 He illustrates the 
irreligiousness of men. 

+ Irre‘lishable, a. Obs. rare—'. [Ir-*.] Not 
relishable, unpalatable. 

1608 Day Law Trickes 1. (1881) 33 More irrelishable 
Then ore-dride Stock-fish. 

Irrelu‘ctant, a. rare. [Ir-2.] Not reluctant; 
willing. 

1657-83 Evetyn wWist. Relig. (1850) I. 2 An irreluctant and 
free assent to such truths as are the continual objects of our 
senses. 1852 /ast’s JJag. XIX. 664 The torrent-fountains 
.. Whose irreluctant streams supply A quick relief to lowlier 
woe. 

+ Irrema:ckable, a. Obs. rare—'. Also 7 inr-. 
[in-2. Cf. F. frremarguable (Cotgr.).] Not 
remarkable; having no mark by which it may be 


distinguished ; unremarkable. 

1635 Cart. Fox .Vorth West 189, | was in Latitude 61d.57m. 
and stood in close to this inremarkeable shore, and so all the 
land within this straight, may be called, for it is all shoring, 
or descending from the highest mountaine to the Sea. [In 
F. Smitb Voy. Disc. (1748) 1. 68, this Irremarkable Shore.} 

Irremeable (ire'm/,4b’l, ir7-mz,ab’l), @. [ad. 
L. irremeabil-ts, f. ir- (IR- 2) + vemeare to go back, 
retum, f. ve- back + medre to go, pass: see -ABLE. 
In OF. trremeabie (Godef.). Cf. permeable.] Ad- 
mitting of no return; from, by, or through which 
there is no return. Now only foet. 

1s6g9 J. Sanrorp tr. Agriffa’s Van. Artes 145 The 
countrie of the dead is irremeable. 1611 Corvat Crudities 
464, | was for the time in a kinde of irremeable labyrinth. 
1697 DryDEN -fixerd v1. 575 The chief without delay Pass’d 
on, and took th’ irremeable way. 1715-20 Pore //iad xix, 
312 My three brave brothers, in one mournful day, All trod 
the dark irremeable way. 1767 JouHNnson Left, to Airs. 
Vhrale 3 Oct., I perhaps shall not be easily persuaded .. to 
venture myself on the irremeable road. 1768 HawkEswortn 
tr. 7élémague vu. (1784) 73 The irremeable waters of Styx 
.. preclude for ever the return of hope. 1864 SwinBuRNE 
Alalania 600 We shot after and sped Clear through the 
irremeable Symplegades. ; .. 

Hence irre‘meably aav., without possibility of 
return. 

1805 T. Harrar Scenes of Life 11. 94 The time of remedy, 
as well as of prevention, was now irremeably past. 

Irremediable (irimfdiab’l), a. [ad. L. rreme- 
aiabil-is, f. tre (In- 2) + remediabilis REMEDIABLE : 
cf. F. arvémédiable (1474 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not 
remediable; that does not admit of remedy, cure, 
or correction ; incurable; irreparable. 

_ 1547 J. Harrison Exhort, Scottes Bivb, Vexed with 
intestine warres .. to the irremediable ruine and desolacion 
therof. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 99 Pure wine.. 
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if a man doe mingle it with the juice of the said hemlocke, 
doth inightily enforce the poison thereof, and make it irre- 
mediable. 1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. Dubit.1.v, A person of 
a desperate fortune, irremediable and irrecoverable. 
Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. fo IV. AZontagu 9 Vec., I know 
and foresee all the irremediable mischiefs. 1735 Jounson 
tr. Lobo's Voy. Abyssinia Pref., The reader will here find 
no regions cursed with irremediable barrenness pr blest 
with spontaneous fecundity. 1801 A. RANKEN Hist. Fy ance 
I. u. i. 182 In irremediable diseases, says Caesar, .. men are 
sacrificed as victims by the Gauls. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng. 
Ch. 62 The conquest of Constantinople .. made the schism 
of the Greeks irremediable. 

Hence Irreme‘diableness, the quality of being 


irremediable. 

21614 Donne BinOavaros (1644) 117 Such faults as are 
greatest, either in their owne nature, or in an irremediable- 
nesse when they are done. 1798 Mattuus Popid. int. ii. 
(1806) II. 105 The irremediableness of marriage, as it is at 
present constituted, undoubtedly deters many from entering 
into this state. . . 

Irremediably (ir‘midiabli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY%.] In an irremediable manncr or degree ; 
so as not to admit of remedy, cure, or correction. 

1624 Doxnxe Devotions, etc. 565 A relapse proceeds with a 
more violent dispatch, and more irremediably, because it 
finds the country weakned. 1755 Younc Centaur i. Wks. 
1757 IV. 114 Thus they..are deplorably gay, till they are 
irremediably undone. 1841 EMERSON Conservative Wks. 
(Bobn) II. 272 Is it so irremediably bad? 

+ Irre:mediless, 2. Ods. Used erroneously for 
REMEDILESS, 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 230 The most dan- 
gerous, infectious, and. .irremedilesse poyson. ¢1630 STRAF- 
ForD in Browning z/e (1891) 7o It is irremediless, and 
therefore must be yielden unto. 1665 Evetyn Afem:. (1857) 
III. 150 Upon these irreinediless assaults. 1675 Brooxs Gold. 
Key Wks. 1867 V. 108 This despair is..an effect occasioned 
by the sinner’s view of his irremediless, woeful condition. 

+Irreme‘dious, 2. Obs. rare—°. [f. In-2 + 
L. remedium REMEDY +-oUs.] Without remedy. 
Ilence + Irreme‘diously adv. 

1659 Heviin Certamen Efist, 268 Jeroboham .. thereby 
plagued them irremediously..into the heavy anger and dis- 
pleasure of the Lord their God. 

Irreme'mberable, ¢. rare. [In-°.] That 
cannot be remembcred. 

1830 W. Taytor Germ. Poetry 1. 179 The same hero is 
repeatedly..abandoned, and returned to, with confusing 
and irrememberable alternation. 

Irremissible (ir‘mi-sib’l), z. Also 6 inre-, 
7-9 erron.irremissable. [a. F. 7rrémzissible (1234 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. ¢rvemetssibel-ts, f. ir- (IR-2) 
+ remtssibilis REMISSIBLE.] Not remissible ; for 
or of which there is no remission. 

a. That cannot be forgiven; unpardonable. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) u1. li. (1859) 54 He is entatched 
with synne irremyssyble. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de 
W, 1506) ut. v. 103 These .vi. maner of synnes beforesayd be 
sayd inremyssyble. 1543 Brecon New Year's Gif/tin Early 
iVks, (Parker Soc.) 330 Only the sin against the Holy 
Ghost..is irremissible and never forgiven. a16s6 Hates 
Tracts (1677) 21 Many would conclude there is a sin for 
which we may not pray; first, because it is irremissable. 
@1797 H. Wacrote Alem. Geo. I7 (1847) I11. i. 19 Those, 
who, two years ago, lay under the irremissible crime of being 
Tories. 1831-3 E. Burton Zccd. /Jist. xix. (1845) 406 The 


heavier and more atrocious sins, such as apostasy, murder, 


and adultery, were considered. .to be irremissible. 
b. That cannot be remitted as an obligation or 
duty; unalterably obligatory or binding. 

1631 R. Byrizro Doctr. Sabb. 32 Sanctification .. indis- 
pensable, irremissable to any man. 1728 Morcan A leters 
II. iv. 286 The kings of ‘Tunis shall pay to the kings of 
Spain an irremissihle annual Tribute pf six Horses and 
twelve Falcons. 1838 Mew Afonthly Mag. LIV. 167 The 
Mufti reminded the young prince of this irremissible cere- 
mony, which the Dey himself never presumed tp violate. 
1892 Contentp. Rev. Aug. 204 Their irremissible duties to 
their own countrynien. 

Hence Irreimissibility, Irremi‘ssibleness, 
the quality or condition of bcing irremissible ; 
unpardonableness. 

1612-15 Be. Hair Centempl., N. T. m. ili, That dreadful 
sentence of the irremissihlenesse of that sinne unto death. 
1710 Brit. Apollo \1. Quarterly No. 2. 8/2 The Irremissible- 
ness of Sins after Baptism, 1847 Lo. Linnsay Chr. Art 1.30 
‘The frequent practice of postponing baptism to manhood, 
from belief in the plenary remission of sins at haptism, 
and the quasi irremissibility of sin after it. 1895 H.C. G. 
Mouce Vexi Creator 21 Some further light is thrown on 
this irremissibility by the fact that the Gospel is seen in 
Scripture as the final message of divine mercy. 

Irremi'ssibly, adv. [f. prec.+-ny2.] In an 
irremissible way; without possibility of remission 
or pardon. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W.de W. 1495) 1. 302a/1 So 
many inyserahle soules; whiche ben..soo yrremyssybly 
loste and dampned. 1650 Howett Givafi's Rev. Naples 
g8 Whoever was found upon the streets should die irre- 
missibly without mercy. 1738 Warsurton Diz. Lega? I. 
448 Punishment irremissibly pursued the Transgressor. 1824 
Soutuey Bk. of Ch. (1841) 508 Eight heresies were made 
punishable with death upon the first offence, unless the 
offender abjured his errors, and irremissibly if he relapsed. 
1892 Blackw, Afag. CLI. 432/2 That hour was known to 
have irremissably sounded. 

+Irremission. Obs. rare. [IR-2.] The 
fact of not being remitted; non-remission. 

@ 1631 Donne Seve. xxxv. 347 ‘It shall not be forgiven He 
It is not, it cannot be forgiven: It is an irremission, it is not 
an irremissiblenesse. 
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IRRENITIBLE. 


Irremi‘sSive, 4. rare. [IR-2.] Characterized 
by being without remission; unremitting. 

1817 CoLeripce Aicg. Lit. 149 This power, first put in 
action by tbe will and understanding, and retained under 
their irremissive, though gentle and unnoticed, control. 

+ Irremi‘ttable, 2. Obs. rare. [In-*.] Not 
capable of being remitted ; = IRREMISSIBLE. 

1587 HotinsHeo Chron, 1. Hist. Scot. 463/2 The first doth 
intreat of the sinne against the Holie-ghost, which they call 
irremittable or vnto death. 1635 Heywoop Hrerarch. v1. 
399 Against which irremittable sin, Seneca. .thus counsels us. 

Trremovable (irfm7-vab’l), a. (sb.) Also 6 
-mooueable, 6-9 -moveable. [Ir-*.] 

1. Not removable; incapable of being removed 
or displaced; not subject to removal. 

1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Conc. (1878) 149 Left on her 
bruised limmes for lasting monument the irremooueable 
characters of his barharous crueltie. 1598 Yonc Diana 125. 
I onely wish I may haue harbour and entertainment there, 
where my irremooueable and infinite loue is so firmely 
placed. 1665 Hooxe J/icrogr. 25 Finding in it several 
difficulties almost irremovable. 1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. 
(1834) 1. 359 Let us consider from whence they [perplexities] 
generally arise, and perbaps we shall find them not irre- 
moveable. 185x Sir F. Patcrave Norm. & Eng. 1. 172 
Faith failing through irremovable ignorance. 1876 Gero. 
Exiot Daw. Der, 1. 303 An ominous irremovable guest. 

b. Incapable of being displaccd from office or 
position ; permanent. 

1648 Mitton Tenure Kings Wks. (1847) 243/1 The right of 
birth or succession can be no privilege in nature, to let 
a tyrant sit irremovable over a nation freeborn. 1753 Lp. 
Coruam in H. Walpole AZem, Geo. 17 (1847) 1. v. 135 The 
Parliament could not be dissolved. but by an irremovable 
Council. 1832 tr. Stssondi's Ital. Rep. v. 119 A body of 
judges, numerous, independent, and irremovable. 1872 
E. W. Roxertson //7st. Ess. 253 As long as he performed 
the obligations required of him, the Emphyteuta was irre- 
moveable. 

+ 2. Incapable of being moved ; immovable, in- 
flexible. /7#. and fig. Obs. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 10/1 With the 
tonge tiede, and with irremoveable eyes. 1603 KNOLLES 
Hist. Turks (1621) 323 These are the irremovable stones 
and surest sement. 1611 Suaks, J}7ixt, T. 1v. iv. 518 Hee's 
irremoueable, Resolu’d for flight. 1822 Lame &/ra Ser. 1. 
Chimney-Sweepers, There he stood, as he stands in the 
picture, irremovable. 

B. sé. One who cannot be removed ; one whose 
position is permanent. 

1848 Lewis Leff. (1870) 183 A Bill making vagrants and 
irremovables a union charge. 1895 Chicago Advance 
1 Aug. 151/1 The English Lords have been called the 
incapable irremovables. 

Hence Irremovabi'lity, Irremo‘vableness, the 


quality of being irremovable. 
1610 Donner /’seudo-martyr x. 276 These Canons..cannot 
preuaile so much vpon our consciences, as to imprint and 


worke such a[n] .. irremoueablenesse from thein. 1828 
Weaster, /rremovability, 1858 Times 29 Nov. 4/1 He 
defended..the principle of judicial irremovability. 1893 


Dk. Arovit Unseen Found, Society ix. 267 Irremovability 
from the soil of some particular area. i 

Irremo‘vably, adv. [f. prec.+-ty¥2.] In an 
irremovable manner; immovably; without capa- 
bility of, or liability to, removal. 

1660 Evetyn Mews fr. Brussels Misc. Writ. (1825) 202 But 
above all, so firmly and irremoveably fixed to the profession 
of the true Protestant religion, 1851 /raser’s Alag. XLIII. 
391 The dead jaws being irremoveably locked to the body of 
the conquerors. 1858 CarLyLe /yedk. Gt. vu. vi. (1872) Il. 
303 This Serene Lady stands like a fateful monument irre- 
movably in the way. 

Irremo-vval. rare—°. [In-2.] ‘ Absence of re- 
moval,” 

1847 in Craic. 1856 in Wesster. 


+ Ivremo'ved, 2. Ods. rare. 
removed, unmoved. 

162a Peacuam Compl. Gent. x. (1634) 87 Some aged Oake 
. Stands firme, and irremoved cleaves Vnto the Rocke. 

Irremu‘nerable, a. rare. [In-2.] That 
cannot be remunerated, rewarded, or repaid. 

1623 Cockeran, Jrremunerabl:, not to berewarded. 1721 
in Bailey. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. \ed. 4) 11, 372 Dr. 
Thompson, to whose indefatigable zeal the profession is 
under an irremunerable obligation. 

+irremu‘nerated, ¢. Obs. rare. [In-2.] 
Not remunerated; unremunerated. 

a 1648 Lp. Hersert Zen. I771f (1683) 358 Lest the Court 
of Rome should tbink themselves irremunerated for their 
pain. 1651 Kadeigh’s Ghost 323 No evil shall remain un- 
revenged, nor good irremunerated and unrewarded. 

Irre‘nderable, a. rare. [Ix-*.] Incapable 
of being rendered or expressed in another language. 

1879 J. D. Lone neid p. v, And yet, because of its rare, 
though irrenderable, sweetness of versification,..the /Eneid 
is an linmortal poein. 

Irrenew'able, a. rare. [In-2.] Not renew- 
able; that cannot be renewed. 

1888 Harfer’s Mag. Nov. 963’/2 The hope of renewing an 
irrenewable experience. 

t+Irrenitible, a. Obs.vare. [f. In-2 + renrvidle, 
f. L. veniti to struggle against, resist: see -BLE.] 
Not to be struggled against or withstood. 

Apparently the word intended here, tbough in both in- 
stances printed irreuctadle, 

1605 Cuarpman AZ Fools v. K, To conclude for there force 
it is irrenitible [ prixfed irreuitable], for were they not irre- 
nitible, then might eyther propernesse of person secure a 
nian, or wisedome preuent am [= them]. 


[Iin-2.] Not 


IRRENOWNED. 


+Irrenow'ned, ¢. Obs. rare. [In-2.] Not 
renowned ; without renown or faine; unrenowned. 

1590 SPENSER /. Q. 11, i. 23 To slug in slouth and sensuall 
delights, And end their daies with irrenowmed shame. 

Irrenunciable (ir/uznsiab'l), @. rare 
{ln-*.] That cannot be renouneed, 

1890 Sat. Kev, 2 Aug, 128’/t The noble, the inspiring, 
the irrenunciable mission of commerce amongst African 


—1 


trihes, 
Irrepair (ir/pé-1). rare. [1n-2.] Unrepaired 
state; = DISREPAIR. 


18zz Consetr Kur, Rides (1886) I. 201 The whole is 
falling into a state of irrepair. 1830 /d7d. (1885) 11. 302 The 
cathedral is in a state of disgraceful irrepair and disfigure- 
ment. 1884 /ortu. Rev. Mar. 350 Leasehold tenure. .led to 
the supply of poor, mean, and rotten habitations, and it 
had almost of necessity permitied them to fall into irrepair 
in the latter years of the lease. 

Irrepai‘rable, ¢. Now rare. [In-*.] That 
eannot be repaired, 

1. Too far dceayed to be repaired; past repair. 

ae Lond, Gaz. No. 6118/3 The Houses .. are irrepair- 
able, 

+ 2. Of loss, damage, ete. =next. Ods. 

1594 R. Asuitey tr. de Aoy’s Interch. Var. Things 126b, 
Whose losse would be alinost irrepairable. 1614 RALEIGH 
Hist. World 1. (1634) 129 To the utter dishonour of Sparta, 
and the irrepairable losse of all her former greatness. 1679 
Pexn Addr, Prot. u. 188 That Deceit is irrepairable. 1755 
Wan No, 27.7 To the irrepairable loss of these poor orphans, 

Irreparable (ire‘pirib'l),a. Also 5 irreper-, 
7 inreparable. [a. F. irréparadle (12the. in Iatz.- 
Darm.; fnrep- 15th c. in Littré), ad. L. ¢rrepard- 
bil-is, f.ar- (In-2) + repardbrlis REPARABLE.] Not 
reparable; that cannot be reetified, remcdied, or 


made good. 

a1420 Hoccreve De Keg. Princ. 2082 Dethe by thy dethe 
hathe harme irreperable Unto us done. 1530 Patscr. 316/2 
Irreparable, nat able to be recovered, rrreparauble, 1610 
Suaks. 7cmp. vy. i.140 Irreparable is the lossc, and patience 
Saies, it is past her cure. 1631 Celestina xv. 164 © incurable 
destruction ! O inrreparable losse! 1647 CLarenpon //ist, 
Reb. uu. § 89 Before he could arrive with the Army, that 
infamous, irreparable Rout at Newburn was fallin out. 
1769 Ropertson Chas. V, x. IIL. 247 Vhe breach, instead 
of being closed, was widened and made irreparable. 1811 
Lp. Byron in Four C. Jing. Lett. 485, | pass through town 
to repair my irreparable affairs. 1888 A. K. Green Sehind 
Closed Doors iv, \t is an irreparable injury which [ shall 
never forgive. 

b. Ineapable of being repaired; =InnEpair- 
ABLE 1, ? Ods. 

1772 /list. Kochester 99 [The building] being judged 
irreparable. 

Hence Irre:parabi‘lity, Irre‘parableness, the 
quality of being irreparable. 

1727 Baitry vol. Il, /rreparadbleness, 1768 SteRNE Sent, 
Journ, (1778) UL. 145 (Fragsuent) Vhe simple irreparability 
of the fragment. 1839 Lavy Lytton Chevelcy (ed. 2) IL. 
ii. 50 She felt the premeditation of the insult, the hopeless- 
ness, the irreparableness of the injury. 1851 GALLENGA 
ftaly tn 1848 i. 10 Italy had been made aware of the 
enormity and irreparableness of her loss. 

Irre‘parably, adv. [f. pree.+-L¥?.] In an 
irreparable manner, so as to be beyond reparation 


or remedy. 

1545 Jove £.xf. Dan. vii. (R.), Most cruelly to persecute 
Crystes.chirche and to destroye vtterly and irreparably the 
lewes policye for euer. «1631 Donne in Select, (1840) 109 
We are weighed down, swallowed up, irreparably. 1769 
Rosertson Chas. V, 1x. (1796) 11. 156 An event happened 
which widened the breach irreparably. 1839 Miss Mitrorp 
in L’Estrange Life 111. vii. 100 The beginning of this letter is 
irreparably defaced. 1884 Cuurcn Bacon vi, 125 Lis sudden 
and unexpected fall, so astonishing and so irreparably 
complete, 

Irrepa‘ssable, @. rare. [In-°; ef. F. rrrd- 
passable (Cotgr.).] That eannot be passed again. 

158 Huvson Du Sartas’ Judith vi. 250 He had past 
already..Of Styx so black the flood irrepassable. 1860 
Borrow Sleeping Bard 56 1t is called the irrepassable wall, 
for when once you have come through you may abandon all 
hope of returning. ; 

Irrepealable (ir/p7lab’l), a. [In-2.]  In- 
capable of being repealed or annulled; irrevocable. 

1633 Prynne Histriomastix 1, vi. Chorus 568b, Let us 
henceforth passe an irrepealable sentence of condemnation 
against all popular Stage-playes. 1642 Sir E. Derinc Sf. 
on Relig. vii. Div, Let..this inhibitory Statute..stand.. 
irrepealable. 1710 Managers’ Pro & Con 18 The irrepealable 
Act of Union. 1876 Const. Colorado in Bryce Amer, 
Commrw., (1888) Il. App. 628 An ordinance .. shall be irre- 
pealable until the indebtedness therein provided for shall 
have been fully paid. 

Hence Irrepealabi‘lity, Irrepea lableness, the 
quality of being irrepealable ; Irrepea‘lably adv., 
in an irrepealable manner. 

1653 GauDEN //terasp.120 All degrees of excommunication, 
and censures are irrepealably transacted by them. 1685 
R.L’EstrancGEe Olserviator Defended 3 Written and enacted 
irrepealably in her Magna Charta, 1828 WesstER, /rre- 
pealability,. Irrepealableness. 1829 H. Murray V. Amer. 
Il. a1, iti. 365 Some. . political terms, as Gubernatorial Irre- 


pealability. 
+Irrepentable, a. Os. rare. [In-?.] That 


cannot be repented of. 

1633 Prynne /istriomastix 380 Who then would ingage 
bis soule upon such irrecoverable irrepentable [77sfr. irre- 
penitable] sins as these? 

Irrepe‘ntance. rare. 
repentanee ; non-repentance. 


[Irn-2.] Absence of | 


492 


1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr, n. ix. 114 With manifest 
shewe of vnbeliefe, or irrepentance. 1648 Br. Hart Cent?. 
Sel. Lh. § 47 There are some dispositions blameworthy in 
men, which are yet, in a right sense, lolily ascribed unto 
God; as unchangeableness and irrepentance, 1900 .Wouth 
June 583 The young man both in his fall and his irrepentance 
sins necessarily because Adam sinned. 

Irrepe'ntant, ¢. rare. [In-2.] Not re- 
pentant ; impenitent. 

1583 StusBEs Anat, Adus. 1. (1882) 99 Ie might .. haue 
diced irrepentant or vtterly desperate to his euerlasting de- 
struction. @ 1625 Boys Ws. (1639) 274 A sinner irrepentant 
is like the sow wallowing in dirt and mire. /érd., Every 
nian irrepentant without faith and feeling of his sinnes is 
dead. 

Ilence Irrepe‘ntantly adz'., without repentance, 
impenitently. 

a aCe Downe Serm. lv. 559 Vhey shall..sin as their 
neighbours sin and fall as they fall, irrepentantly. irrecover- 
ably. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 133 Waving offended, 
(and that irrepentantly) tbe just authority of all divine and 
humane rights. : 

Irreplaceable (ir/plé'sab'l), a. [In-2.] Not 
replaceable; that eannot be replaced. a. Not 
liable to be restored or paid back, irredeemable. 
b. Of which the loss eannot be supplied, or the 


place filled by an equivalent. 

1807 W. ‘Taytor in Ann, Kev. V. 193 Almost the whole 
mass of revenue is .. funded, and irreplaceable. 1842 Mas. 
Cartvir Lett. 1. 150 The desire to replace to me the irre- 
placeable. 1884 aericouh, & Indep. rr Vec. 1181/3 An ins 
valuable and irreplaceable colleague. 1885 Zimes 13 June 
9 A place where these invaluable and irreplaceable treasures 
will be safe. 

+ Irreple-giable, «. Law. Obs. [ad. med.l.. 
trreplegiabil-is, {. ir- (1R-2) + replegiabilis, f. ve- 
plegié-re to REPLEDGE.] = IRREPLEVISABLE. 

[1285 fc¢13 Edw. /,c. 2 Et si iterato ille qui replegiaverit 
fecerit defaltam vel alia occasione adjudicetur returnum 
districcionis jam bis replegiate, remaneat districcio illa iin- 
perpetuum irreplegiabilis.} 

1538 Act Comm. Council 28 a in Stow Surv, (1754) I. 
1..xi. 48 x It shall be lawful for the said Constable .. to dis- 
train for the same Offence, and to retain the same irreplegi- 
able. 1613 Sin H. Fincuy Lave 11636) 35 A man may milke 
a Cow that hee hath by returne irreplegiable. And that is 
for the necessity. 1696 Prinips (ed. 5), /rreplegiadle, that 
may not, or ought not by Law to be replevied, or set at 
large upon Sureties. : : 

Irrepleviable ,ir/pleviab’l), 2. Law. [ad. 
ined. L. trrepleviabil-is, {, ir- (IR- *) + replevidbil-is 
REPLEVIABLE.] = next. 

1543 transl. Act 13 Edw. /,¢c. 2 If he that repleuied make 
defaut agayne, or for an other cause retourne of the dysires 
beyng now twyse repleuied be awarded, the distres shal 
remaine irrepleuiable. 1670 Brount Law Dict., frreplevi- 
able, or Irveplevisable, that may not, or ought not by Law 
to be replevied, or set at large upon Sureties. 1883 IVhar- 
ton's Law Lex, (ed. 7), 7 rrepleviable, or Irreplevisable. 

Irreplevisable (ir/ple-vizab'l), 2. Law. [f. 
In-2 + REPLEVISABLE.] Not replevisable; that 
eannot be replevied or delivered on sureties. 

1621 Sir R. Boyre in Lismore Pafers (1886) Il. 10 To 
distreyn vppon any his own Lands, and to hold yt irreple- 
vizahle till I was paid. x16z2 Cartis Stat. Sewers (1647) 148 
Although. .a return irreplevisable was awarded to the Lord 
or Avowant, yet he cannot sell this Distresse, nor work 
them. @ 1676 Ilave /fist. /*lacit. Cor. ni. xv. (1736) IL. 129 
‘Those that were irreplevisable at common law. 1821 .Vevw 
Monthly Mag. \, 182‘ Anne averia carucz capta tn vetito 
namtio sint trreplegibilia’, that is to say, ‘whether beasts 
of the plough taken in withernam are irreplevisable’. 

+Irrepliable, 2. Ovs. rare—'. [f. Ip-*+ 
REPLY v. +-ABLE.] Admitting of no reply. 

163z J. Haywarn tr. Biondts Eromena 6 Having heard 
his Lords irrepliable reasons, without any more adoe went. 

Irrepo:rtable, a. rave, [In-%.] Not report- 
able; that eannot be reported. 

1890 Harper's Mag. Jan. 321/1 Vhe consequences flowing 
from this situation. .are simply irreportable. : 

+ Irrepo:scible, a. Obs. rare—°.  [ad. L. irre- 
poscibil-is that eannot be demanded baek (Apul.), 
f. 1r- (IR-?) + reposcére to demand back : see -IBLE.] 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Irreposcible, that cannot be re- 
quired again. 

+Irreprehendable, a. Ols. rare—'. [f. 
Ir-2 + REPREHENDABLE.] = IRREPREHENSIBLE. 

1597 A.M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 1 b/2 Hippocrates 
havinge published his knowledge, shalbe irreprehendable, 
and of all men admired. /é/d. 51 b/1 Certayne times of the 
yeare, which are irreprebendable. 

Irreprehensible (irepr*hensib’l), 2. Now 
rare. [ad. late L. érreprehensibil.is. {. ir- (IR-*) 
+ reprehens-, ppl. stem of reprehendére to REPRE- 
HEND: see -IBLE, and ef. F. irrépréhensible (14th e. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not reprehensible or blame- 
worthy ; not liable to blame or reproof; irreproaeh- 


able. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Ziut. iii. 2 It bihoueth a byschop for to be 
irreprehensyble [goss or withoute reproue], and the hose- 
bonde of 00 wyf. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just. 1. 305 
Hyss iugement which ts in dede iust and irreprehensible but 
also incomprehensible. 1590 SWINBURNE Sesf/aments 7 The 
definition remaineth irreprehensible. 1656 Eart Mon. 
Advt. fr. Parnass. 266 A man as excellent for Learning, 
as for bis plain-dealing, and sincerity of an irreprehensible 
life. 1702 Vansrucu False Friend 1, i. 25, 1 profess..a most 
perfect knowledge of men and manners. Yours, gracious 
sir, .. are not irreprehensible. 1848 R. Turnsutt Pulpit 
Orators France 87 You ought to have been strict and irre- 
prehensible in your compliance with the dictates of reason. 


| 
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IRREPRODUCIBLE. 


Iience Irreprehe'nsibleness, 
sibly adv, 

1611 Cotcr., /rreprehenstblement, irreprehensibly, blame- 
lesly, vnreprouably. 1656 Honses 6 Lessons ini. Wks. 1845 
VII. 241 Ile defined the same proportion irreprehensibly. 
1727 Baiey vol. Il, /rveprehensibleness. 

Irrepresentable (irepr/ze‘ntab’l), 2. [In-2.] 
Not representable ; ineapable of representation. 

1673 11. More Aff. Antid, /dol. 4 To set up such a Sym- 
bolical presence..to represent God, who is irrepresentable, 
as being infinite in Majesty and Greatness. a1 Stiv 
‘incrLeer (J.), God's irrepresentahle nature doth hold 
against making images of God, 1817 Cottrivce Biog, 
Lit. I, ail, 278 They take .. the words irrepresentable 
and impossihle in one and the same meaning. 1827 Dr 
Quincey in Blackw. Mag. XX1. 17 Progressive actions, as 
such, ure irrepresentahle by pee, 1856 FeRrizr /nst, 
Metaph, xi, vi. 315 No model whatever of matter fer se 
being presentable to us in knowledge, the material universe 

er se must for ever remain absolutely irrepresentable by us 
in thought. 

Hence Irreprese'ntableness. 

1673 H. More Aff. Antid. Jdol. 28 Whether the doing 
Divine worship towards the Image of Christ violates the 
irrepresentableness of the Godhead or no. 

Irrepressible (ir/pre’sib'1), a. (sé. [f. In-2 + 
Kepress +-1bLe. Cf. IF. irrépressible (adm. Acad. 
1878).] Not repressible ; that cannot be repressed, 
restrained, or put down; irrestrainable. (Of per- 
sons, often more or less humorous.) 

1818 in Vonp. 1828 Cartyie A/ise., Burns (1872) 11.5 1m- 
pelled by the eapansive movement of his own irrepressible 
soul. 1830 Herscuer Stud. Nat. /'hil. 347 Vhat irrepressible 
thirst afier knowledge, which in minds of the highest order, 
supplies the alsence both of external stimulus and oppcr- 
tunity. 1848 C. Bronte 3. /iyre vil (1873) 57 Irrepres 
sible yawns attested her weariness. 1878 LBosw. Sunn 
Carthage 4 Wherever a ship could penctrate..there we find 
these ubiquitous, these irrepressible Phoenicians. 18979 
Daily Tel. 17 June, The speeches were delivered ainid ihe 
tumultuous and often unseemly uproar of the irrepressible 
undergraduates, 1894 H. Gakpener Unoff. Patriot 278 
Shiloli had passed into history, and Grant was famous !.. 
One more niilestone in the devious road was past, One 
more reef was taken in the irrepressible conflict. 

B. sd. An irrepressible person. 

1890 Hal! Mall G.15 July 3/2 Love is always the poet's 
test. Note the original way in which these irrepressibles 
essay it, 1895 Aimer. Alissionary (N.Y.) Sept. 304 The .. 
boy being one of those irrepressibles who find it difficult to 
sit still. 

Ilenee Irrepressibi‘lity, Irrepre‘ssibleness, 
the quality of being irrepressible. 

1867 Pall Mall G. 1 Mar. 5 His irrepressibility rises to 
something like heroism. 1875 Mrs. Macquoip Vy Story 
1]. xx. 308 Any irrepressibleuess or impulsiveness. . had been 
smiled at as ignorance and rawness. — 

Irrepressibly (ir/pre‘sibli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2,] In an irrepressible manner or degree. 

1856 in Weaster. 1862 5. Lucas Secularia 209 The 
Americans .. thrived irrepressibly through ‘a salutary 
neglect’. 1876 Bancrort //ist, U. S. IL. xxiv. 118 The 
sentiment of cheerful humanity was irrepressibly strong in 
his bosom. . 

Irrepre‘ssive, ¢. rare. [f. In-* + Repnres- 
SIVE: see -IVE.] =IRREPRESSIBLE, 

1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur, Leigh i. 882 That pathetic 
vacillating roll Of the infant body. .At which most women’s 
arms unclose at once With irrepressive instinct. 

+Irrepre-vable, a. Oés. rare—°. [f. In-? + 
REPREVABLE.] = 1RREPROVABLE. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 266/1 Irrepreuable, trreprehensibilis. 

+Irreproa‘ch. Os. rare. [In-*.] Absence 
of reproach. 

1793 \V. Roperts Looker-on No. 49 Pp 2 The only place 
where I can have that with innocence and irreproach. 

Irreproachable (ir/pré«tfab'l), a. fee 18g 
irréprochable (15th e. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. zr- (In-*) 
+ réprochable REPROACHABLE.] Not reproachable ; 
not open to reproach or blame ; free from blame, 


faultless. 

1634 WV. Tirwuyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 1.) 300 The dis- 
grace of so irreproachable a Minister. 1664 Evetyn 
Architects & Archit.in Freart’s Archit. 118 An exact and 
irreproachable Piece of Architecture. 1741 tr. D’Argens’ 
Chinese Lett. xxxvi. 272 This Man, whose Behaviour was 
atway's irreproachable. 1897 Mary Kinestev HW. Africa 305, 
I found an exceedingly neat, well-educated M’'pongwe 
gentleman in irreproachable English garments, and with 
irreproachable, but slightly floreate, English language. 
Henee Irreproachability [}. iréprochabilild 
(1791 in Hatz.-Darm.)]; Irreproa‘chableness, 
the quality of being irreproachable. 

1828 WesstER, /rreproachableness, the quality or state of 
being not reproachable. 1833 T. Hook /’arson’s Dau.1.1.2 
A noble lady. .satisfied of tbe irreproachability of her con- 
duct. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 11. 520 The qualifications 
on which St. Paul insists are irreproachableness, faithful 
domestic life. 1890 H. S. Merriman Suspense Il. i. 12 
Bristling with the consciousness of her own wearisome 
irreproachability. a ; 

Irreproachably (iréproutfabli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY%.] In an irreproachable manner; in a 


manner above reproach or blame. 

170s Appison /faly, Switzerland 496 From this time, 
says the Monk, the bear liv’d irreproachably. 1880 1. 
AMES Moe. de Mauves u. 122 He had learned to be 
irreproachably polite. 1881 Miss Bravvon Asp%. III. 5 
Daphne. . behaved irreproachably all the afternoon. 
Irreproducible (irfprodiz-sib'l), a. [Ir-2.] 
Not reprodueible ; incapable of being reproduced. 


Irreprehe n- 


IRREPRODUCTIVE. 


1868 Sat. Rev. 26 Dec. 824/1 The deadness of his expression 
is irreproducible in words, 1883 Fortx. Rez. 1 Aug. 277 
These phenomena [are] irreproducible. — 

Irreproductive (ir/prodm‘ktiv), a. [Ir-2.] 
Not reproductive ; not capable of reproducing. 

Irreproductive function (Aath.), a reproductive function 
of order zero. ; 

Irreprovable (ir‘privab'l\, 2. [Ir-2.] 

1. Not reprovable or blameable; undeserving of 
reproof; blameless, irreproachable. Now sare. 

1s0g Lavy Marcaret tr. De /mirtatione wv. v. 268 Shewe 
thy selfe irreprouable and withoute defaute. 1601 R. Jonn- 
son Kingd. § Commi. (1603) 95 The Turk in all his 
attempts against Hungerland hath used irreprovable judge- 
ment. 1 Sir E. Derinc Sf. on Relig. a) Divines of 
irreproveable life. 1755 YounG Centaur it, Wks, 1757 IV. 
144 An indulgent Providence has abundantly provided us 
with irreproveable pleasures. 1838 W. B. Wuitmarsu 
Fam. Prayers 168 That all the.. actions .. may be pure, 
holy. and irreproveable in thy sight. 

+2. That caunot be disproved or confuted ; irre- 
futable. Ods. 

1581 J. Bett //addon's Answ. Osor. 453 b, Where be those 
irreproveable Testimonyes, and undeceivable examples, 
whereupon you crake so lustely? 1646 Str T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. i. iii. 11 In some Christian Churches, wherein is 
presumed an irreproveable truth. 

lence Irrepro‘vableness. 

1775 in AsH. 1846 in Worcester; and in mod. Dicts. 

rrepro‘vably, dv. [f. prec. +-ty2.] In an 
irrcprovable manner. 

1599 Broughton's Let.y. 16 He hath walked irreproueably 
before God and men. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 159 To live 
chastly, irreproveably, and in word and deed to shew them- 
selves worthy of such a dignity. 

t+Irre’ption. 0/5. fad. late L. trreption-en, 
n. of action from irrepere to creep in or on.] 
Creeping or stealing in, stealthy entrance. 

1598 Ord. for Prayer in Liturg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (Parker 
Soc.) 680 The irreption of those undermining vermin the 
Priests and Jesuits covertly sent in. 1649 Jer. Vavtor Gs. 
Exemp. u. Disc. ix. 122 By continuall watchfulnesse, we 
shall lessen the inclination, and account fewer sudden irrep- 
tions. 

Irreptitious (irepti-fas), a. [f. L. xrepr-, ppl. 
stem of trrepere \see prec. +-ITIOUS.] Character- 
ized by creeping in or having crept in, esp. into 
ABVEXts 

1673 Castete Les. in Nichols Lit, Anecd. 18th C. 1V. 695 
‘The ant (text] he illustrates, Esa. ix. 1 where all condenin 
me as irreptitious. 1680 H. Dopweit 7 wo Lett. (1691) 7 
Where it [this design] is irreptitious and by way of surprize. 
1868 Contemp. Rev. 1X. 283 Omit ovdanws which contradicts 
Micah, and ts irreptitious from preceding acdov. 

t+Irrepu'gnable, ¢. Os. [f. Irn-% + Re- 
PUGNABLE, or a. OF. irrepugnable (15th c. in 
Godef.).] That cannot be fought against or re- 
sisted ; irresistible. 

1578 Banister //ist. Afan 1. 9 Sited in most eminent 
perilles, and as it were in the forefront of irrepugnable 
damages. 1632 Litucow 7’rav. 1x. 398 note, A comparison 
of irrepugnable streames. 1683 Trvon Hay to [ealth 475 
An irrepugnable Tower against all Evil and Violence. 

+Irre‘putable, 2. Os. [In-%.] Not re- 
putable, not of good repute; disreputable. 

1709 T. Baker female Satler No. 4 P 1 "Tis very irre- 
putable for a young Woman to gad about to Mens Lodgings. 
1749 Br. Law Life Christ (R.), Nor does he [Socrates] 
declare against their (the Athenians’] most predominant, and 
not irreputabl. vices. 

+ Irre-quiate, v. Oss. rare—'. [erron. f. late 
L, irveguics, -etis unquiet, restless +-ATE3,] ¢rans, 
To render unquict, to disturb. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 46/2 A hard 
situation might disturbe and irrequiate the vulnerated part. 

+Irre‘quisite, z. Oss. [f. In-*+ Requisite, 
or ad. late L. trreguisitus (Sidonius).] Not re- 
quistte, unnecessary. 

1599 R. Lincuk Fount. Anc. Fict, Giij, 1 thought it not 
irrequisite so to discover it. 1665 J. Wess Stone-Heng 
(1725) 131 [t will not be irrequisite..to say somewhat in this 
Place. .of the Rites introduced by them. 

t+tIrrequi'table, ¢. 06s. rare—'.  [Ir-?.] 
Not requitable ; that cannot be requited or repaid. 

1615 Sir E, Hosy Curry-combe iv. 159 He should haue 
bene very vngrateful for so irrequitable a benefit. 

+Irrese‘mblance. 0s. rare—'.  [In-2.] 
Want of resemblance, non-resemblance. 

1628 Br. Hart Old Relig. 84 Neither doth he finde fault 
with the irresemblance but with the Image, 

+ Irre‘siant, 2. Ods. rare. [f. In-2+ Restant.] 
Non-resident, having no residence. 

@ 1653 G. Dantet /dy//iii.97 New Letters-pattents give Vs 
Libertie to wander with a Breife; Irresiant, now content. 

+Irresigna'tion. Oés. rare. [In-2.] The 
opposite of resignation ; unresignedness. 

1657 Divine Lover 215 Pride, Ambition, and Irresigna- 
tion in the point of Offices, 1752 Law Spirit of Love 
11. (1816) 174 When your own impatience, wrath, pride, and 
irresignation attacks you. 

Irresilient (ir/si'liént), a. [Ir-2.] Not re- 
silient; that does not spring back or rebound. 

1855 H.Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. vi, xii. 156 Of 
bodies that resist in different modes..we have..the Resi- 
lient and Irresilient. 

Irresistance (ir/zi‘stans). [Ir-2.] Absence 
of resistance ; non-resistance. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl. ut. 106 The Apostle hath 
ao where in tbis Text, nor God himselfe in any other 
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Scripture, expressed such .. irresistance .. to be due unto 
them. 1794 Pacey Evid. 1. ii. (1817) 28 Patience under 
affronts and injuries, humility, irresistance, placability. 
1894 A thenzum 1 Sept. 284/3 Tbe Frenchman, who.. 
reduced Trocadéro to stupefaction and irresistance, suffi- 
cient for shoeing purposes, by siinply staring the horse in 
the face. 

+Irresisted, a. Ods. rare-'. [In-°.] Un- 
resisted ; irresistible. 

1596 R. Liincne] Die//a (1877) 67 O irresisted force of 
purest Loue. 

Irresistibility (ir/zistibiliti). Also 7 -abi- 
lity. [f. next: see -1TY, and cf. F. trrdsistibrlité 
(Fénélon 21715 in Littré).] 

1. The quality of being irresistible or incapable 
of being withstood. 

In early use chiefly with reference to the doctrine of 
‘irresistible grace’, irvesistzbleness being otherwise the more 
common word. 

1617 Donne Sev. cxxxii. V. 365 Resistibility and Ir- 
resistibility of Grace..was..a language that pure Antiquity 
spake not. 1652 BeNLowes 7heoph. vit. xcviii, For Peace, 
what passeth understandings Eye, Power, Irresistabilitie. 
1676 R. Dixon Swo Testam. 342 O Irresistibility, [rresisti- 
bility! thou takest away all Sin and all Goodness, because 
thou takest away all willtoeither. 1718 Pore //iad xi. 191 
note, Vhe.. leaping of the Stone, .. the Irresistibility, and 
.. Augmentation of Force in its Progress. 1865 CARLYLE 
Fredk. Gt. xv. xii, Ferdinand. .had the charge of attacking ; 
and he did it with his usual impetus and irresistibility. 

b. The quality of being irresistibly fascinating. 

1763 Mrs. Brooke Lady F. Mandeville (1782) 1. 70 He 
descended, like Adonis from the carr of Venus,—full of the 
idea of his own irresistibility. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Village 
Ser. 1, (1863) 225, I was fairly coaxed into some articles by 
the irresistibility of the sellers. 

+2. The quality or fact of not being lawfully 
resistible. Ods. 

1643 Praynne Sov. Power Pari. ui. 128 There is then no 
speciall Prerogative or irresistability given to kings by this 
Text in injurious violent Courses, /é12 131 The Argument 
-. for the absolute Soveraigntie and irresistibility of Kings. 
1775 J. BoucnEr Causes Amer. Rev, xii. (1797) 547 The in- 
judicious defenders of this doctrine, who..have argued for 
the exclusive irresistibility of kings. 

Irresistible (ir/zi:stib'l), a. (s6.) Also 7-8 
-able, 7inresistable. [ad. late L. z7-7eststzbil-75 (see 
Quicherat), f. 2x- (Ir- 4) + veststéve to RESIST: see 
-IBLE, and ef. F. zrrdsisttble (adm. Acad. 1762). 
The forms vesistable, irresistable were Eng. forma- 
tions on resist vb.] 

1. Not resistible; that cannot be withstood; too 
strong, weighty, or fascinating to be resisted. 

e. 1§97 Hooker £cc/. Pol. v. iti, § 1 Fear in this kind 
doth grow from an apprehension of deitie, indued with 
irresistible power to hurt. a1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 
109 Mine enemy is a real, and an irresistible..enemy. 1692 
Souru 12 Ser. (1697) I. 469 Possibly the grace of God 
mz2y, in some cases, be irresistible. 1776 Gipson Dec?, & F. 
xii. 1. 347 ‘he power of opinion is irresistible. 1838 Lytton 
Alice .i, Vhere was so charming and irresistible a grace 
about her. 

6. 1601 R. Jounson Ainge. & Commrw, (1603) 95 The 
irresistable power of the Turk. 1650 Honprs De Cor, 
Pol. 7 Inresistable Might in the state of Nature, is Right. 
1671 Mitton Sasson 126 Can this be Hee, That Heroic, 
that Renown'd, Irresistable Samson? 1755 YounG Cenfaur 
vi. Wks. 1757 IV. 270 Vhat call irresistable, which every 
moment should expect; which every fool forgets. 

+2. Not to be resisted lawfully: cf. InREsistI- 
BILITY 2. Obs. 

1643 Prynnr Sov. Power Parl. 11. 121 Our Opposites 
must grant..all other Magistrates whatsoever, as irresisti- 
ble. .as they say kings are. 

B. sé. Au irresistible person. 

1794 Trinket 36 A sprightly widow, a fine girl, or a society 
of dvanxc esprits, are three irresistibles. 1796 CHARLOTTE 
Situ MWarchmon? 1. 139 One of those irresistibles who are 
always seen... riding in Hyde-park. 

Irresistibleness (irfzistib'Inés). Also 7 
-ableness. [f. prec. + -NESS.] The quality of 
being irresistible. 

1627 Donne Ser. v. 49 The spirit of eloquence, and 
the irresistiblenesse of perswasion. 1639 Futter Holy War 
Vv. vil. (1647) 239 Such was the irresistibleness of the Kings 
spirit. 1675 STERRY Freed. IVi2? 222 With a necessity and 
irresistablenesse most rational. 1880 A. RaveiGH Hay to 
City (1881) 294 Unchangeableness, unsearchableness, irre- 
sisttbleness, invisibility are all negative attributes of God. 

Irresistibly (ir/zi‘stibli), adv. Also 7-9 -ably. 
[f. as prec.+-L¥2.] In an irresistible manner ; so 
as to be irresistible. 

a 1641 Bre. Mountacu Acts & Jon. (1642) 410 Being so 
ordered and disposed irreversibly and irresistibly. 1643 
Prynne Sov. Power Pari. wt. 129 That any man or Nation 
should so absolutely, irresistably inslave themselves. 1709 
STEELE Yatler No, 30 ? 4, I shall come Home this Winter 
irresistibly dress’d, and with quite a new Foreign Air. 
1871 Tynpati Fragm, Sc. (1879) I. ii. 72 We are led irre- 
sistably to enquire, ‘What is light and what is heat?’ 
1874 L. StepHen Hours in Library (1892) I. vi. 217 We are 
irresistibly carried away by his enthusiasm. 

+ Irresi-stless, cz. 0és. [An erroneous blend- 
ing of ¢rresistible and reststless. Cf. irrelentlessly, 
7rremediless.| Resistless, irresistible. 

1669 Cokaine Poems, Of Fletcher's Plays 102 The Seas 
vast rore, and Irresistless shake Of horrid winds a Sympathie 
compose. @1773 CuNNINGHAM Saffho's Hymn to Venus 
vi, Again I've felt the furious stroke Of irresistless love. 
31774 Pennant Your Scotl. in 1772, 125 Irresistless beauty 
brings up the rear. 1796 P. Courrier Poems, Elegy 
Westmt. Abb., Then comes oblivion's irresistless stream. 


IRRESOLUTION. 


Irresoluble (irezdlizb'l), @. fad. L. zrre- 
soliubil-?s (Apul.), f. i- (In-*) + resolibilis ReE- 
SOLUBLE: cf. F. zvrésolud/e (Littré).] Not re- 
soluble. 

1. Incapable of being resolved into elements, or 
dissolved in water, or liquefied; indissoluble; in- 
soluble. 

1666 Boyte Orig. Formes § Qual. Wks, 1772 IIL. 105 Ine 
during the fire, and, which is the main, irresoluble by water. 
1674 — Grounds Corpusc. Philos. 25 Vhe productions of 
Chymical analyses are simple bodies, and upon that account 
irresoluble. 1744 ARMsTRONG /’reserv. Health 11. 83 The 
irresoluble oil. .in floods Of rancid bile o’erflows. 

Jig. a1849 Por Ff. S. Osgood Wks. 1864 IIL. 93 It is in 
this irresoluble effect that Mrs. Osgood excels any poetess 
of her country. 

2. Incapable of being loosened and dispelled or 
relieved. 

1646 GauLe Cases Consc. 107 With many moe alinost irre- 
soluble scruples. 1649 Be. Hatt Cases Conse. i, ix. (1654) 
253 The second is in the irresoluble condition of our souls 
after a known sin. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit.1. 10 A 
Maid laboured of irresoluble Obstructions. 1862 4 theneum 
30 Aug. 265 The progress of disease is slow,—phthisis 
scarcely making itself felt till it has stealthily got an irre- 
soluble hold on life. ; ; 

3. Incapable of being solved or explained; in- 
soluble. 

1868 Symonps Clough in Fortn, Rev. Dec. 589 Problems 
by their very nature irresoluble in one lifetime. ; 

flence Irre‘solubleness, the quality of being 
irresoluble or undissolvable. 

1680 Bove Scept. Chem. ut. 179 Quercetanus himself .. 
has this Confession of the Irresolubleness of Diamonds. 

Irresolute (irezdl'zt), a. [ad. L. irresolit-is, 
f. iv- (In-2) + resoliitus RESOLUTE.) 

+1. Not resolved or explained; left ambiguous 
or obscrre. Ods. 

1573 Murray Le?. in Hodrow Soc. Mise. 289 Vhingis am- 
biguouss and irresolute. 1603 Fiorito J/ontaigne 1. Ivi. 
(1632) 172, I propose certaine formelesse and irresolute 
fantasies. 

2. Unresolved or undecided as to a course of 
action. Also fig. 

1579 Fenton Guicectard. 1, (1599) 15 Some times inclining 
to his ambition and glory, and sometimes restrained with 
feares and dangers, he would often be irresolute. 1608 D. T’. 
Ess. Pol. & Mor. 20 After many long suspensions, and ir- 
resolute determinations, .. affection .. commanded him to 
(etc. 1700 Dryven Cinyras § Myrrha 105 Irresolute to 
grant or to refuse. 1747 Frankuin ss. Wks. 1840 IIL. 8 
The rest appear irresolute what part totake. 1828 D'IsraEtt 
Chas. /, V1. ii. 60 At this moment Buckingham was irreso- 
lute, and scarcely knew what to decide on. 1867 Datey 
Univ. Hymn 8 ‘Vbe nebulous star, Of pale, irresolute sheen. 

3. Wanting in resolution or decision of character ; 
infirm of purpose; vacillating; characterized by 
irresolution. 

1600 E. BGiount tr. Conestaggto 181 They cursed the 
Governors... concluding that rashnes had raigned with S.., 
irresolute arrogancie with H... 1698 Fryer dee. E. /udia 
§ #. 417 This shews .. an irresolute ‘l'emper in the Ranna. 
1853 J. H. Newman A/ist. Sk. (1873) IL. at. ii. 251 Cicero .. 
was irresolute, timid, and inconsistent. 

Irresolutely (ire:zél'ztli), adv. 
-LY2.J In an irresolute manner. 

1617 Morvson /é2. 11, 214 The continuall rumours wee 
heard of preparations in Spaine, made us proceede more 
irresolutely, 1658 Eart Monmoutu tr. Parnuta's Ilars 
Cyprus 196 The Venetians proceeded doubtfully and ir- 
resolutely in the businesse of the Peace, 1838 Dickens 
Wich, Nick, xvi, Pausing irresolutely several times before 
the door, 

Irresoluteness (ire'zdl'«tnés). [f. as prec. 
+-NEsS.] The quality of being irresolute ; irre- 
solution. 

1686 Horneck Crucifi Fesus xvii. 472 Where men .. with 
this irresoluteness come. 1837-9 Hatram Ast, Lit. ui. iv. 
§ 36 An appearance of vacillation and irresoluteness which 
probably represents the real state of his mind. 1851 Gat- 
LeNGA /faly 377 The lukewarmness, irresoluteness, and bad 
faith of the rinces. _ 

Irresolution (irezoliz-fan). [prob. a. F, #rré- 
solution (Montaigne, 16th c.), f. 27- (In- 2) + resolze- 
tion: cf. It. irresolusione, -solitione (Florio, 1598).] 
Want of resolution. 

+1. The condition of not having arrived at a 
settled opinion on some subject ; undecided opinion, 
uncertainty, doubt. With f/., An instance of this. 

1592 Unton Corr. (Roxb.) 291 The vnhappie accident of 
the Kinges late hurte dothe .. nourishe strange conceipts 
and irresolutions, 1603 Frorio A/ontaigne (1632) 431 Their 
irresolution, the weakenesse of their arguments .. being ap- 
parent to all men. a@ 1648 Lo. Herpert Hen. VI// (1683) 
351 Bringing Religion tbus into much irresolution and Con- 
troversie, 1652 Kirkman Clerio & Lozia 89 The Souls of 
these amorous Lovers floated all this night among an 
hundred different irresolutions. 1704 Norris /deal World 
u. Pref. 1, I expressed myself with some suspense and ir- 
resolution. 1813 W. Taytor £ug. Syxort. 23 Doubt is the 
hesitation of ignorance; uncertainty, of irresolution; and 
suspense, of indecision. : 5 

2. The condition of being irresolute or undecided ; 
indecision as to a course of action; indecision of 
character; vacillation. With a and Alzral, An 


instance of this. 

1601 R, Jounnson King. & Commw. (1603) 140 For tbe 
conquest of any forren place, I beleeve they would proceede 
with like slownesse and irresolution. 1635 J. Haywarp tr. 
Biondt’s Banish'd Virg. 149, | being for my owne part in 


{f prec. + 


IRRESOLVABILITY. 


such affaires a mortall enemy of irresolutions. 1701 Rowe | 


Amb, Step-Moth, 1. i, Be fix'd, my Soul,..nor know the 
Weakness, The poor Irresolution of my Sex. 1810 //ouse of 
Lancaster 1. 44 (This] cast him into an irresolution much 
easicr to he imnagined than described, 1823 Lixcarp //és/. 
Lng. V1. 260 His trresolution of mind ..induced him to 
listen to the suggestions of the I’rench ambassadors. 1863 
Gro. Exiot Romola xi, When Fra Luca had ceased to 
speak, ‘Tito still stood by him in trresolution. 

Irresolvable (irizplvab'l,, a. [Ir-*.] Not 
resolvable. 

1. Incapable of teing resolved or solved; in- 
soluble. 

1660 tr. Amyraldus’ Treat. conc. Relig. w. xi. 535 A thing 
full of spinous questions and irresolvable difficulties. 1708 
Brit. Apollo No. 8. 1/2 Your Question is irresolvable. 1883 
A. Barratt PAys. Metempiric 180 This suggests a question 
which..is irresolvahle hy AMletaphysic. 

2. That cannot be resolved into elements or parts ; 
that cannot be analysed. 

frresolvable uecbule, nebulx that cannot be resolved into 
stars by telescopic examination. 

1785 Herscner in PAI. Yrans. 1.XXV. 262 The three 
nehulosities : vz. the resolvable, the coloured but irresolv- 
able, and a tincture of the milky kind. 1859 Contemp. Kev. 
XI. 332 Is not he a spiritualist, who., believes consctousness 
to be a primary irresolvable fact? 1881 Proctor /'cetry 
Astron. xit. 432 Irresolvable nebulae really consistinz of 
stars, but too remote for telescopic niastery. 1899 IWVestm. 
Gaz. 8 Aug. 3/3 Vhat the Reality of the Igo is a datum of 
the erecta consctousness, irresolvable tnto nore primitive 
elements. 

3. That cannot be disentangled ; inextricable. 

1886 Athenvum 13 Feb. 238/3 The countless leaves and 
the irresolvable intricacy of the willow-boughs overhanging 
the water, 

Tlence Irresolvabi lity, Irreso lvableness. 

3838 Nicnor d recht. Meav. 11851) 122 Such a fluid. .co 
not .. be distinguished from unresolved clusters of stars, 
either by the nature of its light, or the simple fact of its 
irresolvability. 1847 Craic, /rresolvableness. 

+Irreso’lve. Ods. rare. [In-*.] 
pleted resolve. 

1769 R. Grirritn Gordian Knot Il. 115 After forming 
many trresolves, I, at last, thought tt most prudent to 
acqutesce in my misfortune. 

+ Irresolved, a. O¢s. [In-2.] Not resolved; 
not settled in opinion; undccided, uncertain ; 
wavering, irresolute. 

1621 Br. Mountacu Déatrtéae 1. 163, I ain as irresolued 
as I was hefore. 1623 Bincttam .Venefton 85 Fighting in 
this sort, and irresolued what to doe, some God gaue a 
meanes of safetie. a 163x Donsxe in Select. 1840) 223 A 
divided, a distracted, a perplexed, an irresolved heart. 1666 
Bovie Orig. Formes § Qual. Wks. 1772 111. 38 He seems 
to me ..to have been irresolved, whether there were any 
such substances or no. 1864 Jane Cameron Jem, Conzict 
I. 179 Down the dark statrs .. she went again, irresolyed 
what to do, whether to give him up or not. 

llence Irreso‘lvedly adv. 

1680 Bove Scept. Chent. Introd. 1 Friends have thought 
it very strange to hear me speuk so irresolvedly, as I have 
been wont to do, concerning those things. 

Irresonance (iic‘zdnans). [Ir-*.] 
of resonance. 

1880 Barwett Aneurisit 40 Downward the irresonance 
usually mingles with the normal aortic ; further downward 
and to the left, with the cardiac dulness. 

Irre‘sonant, a. [Ir-%.}] Not resonant; de- 
void of resonance. 

1899 HoweEtts Ragged Lady 303 A flat irresonant voice. 

Irrespe'ctable, vare. [Ir-2.] Not respect- 
able. So Irrespectabi‘lity, want of respectability. 

1858 Sat, Rev. V. 4/1 They have been trying to enclose 
for their own behest the conimon of irrespectability. 1890 
Blackw. AMlag. CXLVIII. 76/1 His very existence as a 
dramatist denied point-blank by some irrespectahle persons. 

Irvespe'ctful, 2. rarc. [In-2.] Not re- 
spectful, disrespectful. 

1678 7 vans. Crt. Spain 46 The refusal .. and the letter .. 
are criminal and irrespectful proceedings. 1897 Sat. Rev. 
LXXXIII. 183/2 The most outrageous and irrespectful 
democrats in modern Europe. 

+Irrespe-cting, a. Obs. rarve—', [IR-2.] = 
IRRESPECTIVE 2. 

1535 Br. Mounracu Aff. Cacsar64 His meer trrespecting 
will, 

Irrespective (ir/pe'ktiv), ¢. and adv. [Ir-2.] 
Not respective; without respect or regard. 

+1. Not respectful, disrespectful. Ods. 

1640 R. Baituie Canterb. Self-convict. 25 His followers 
are become so wicked and irrespective, as to.. cast their 
owne misdeeds upon the broad back of the Prince. 1654 in 
Caébbala Suppl. ror Irreverend and Irrespective hehavtour 
towards mny self and some of mine. 

2. Characterized by disregard of particular per- 
sons, circumstances, or conditions. Now rave. 

16s0 A. A. Repl. Sanderson to Our Author hath shewn 
how impossible it is that any Promissory Oath can he abso- 
lute and irrespective. 1658 SoutH Serv. (1744) VIII. xiii. 
354 The execution of that decree in conferring grace upon 
one, and withholding it from the other, is equally free and 
irrespective. a 1660 Hammonp /i/&s. I. 462 (R.) These two 
doctrines, 1. of Christ’s dying for none but the elect, 2. of 
God's absolute irrespective decrees of election and repro- 
bation, are inconvenient interpositions. a1672 Wren in 
Gutch Coll. Cur 1. 229 In the matter of irrespective de- 
crees, Election, and Reprohation, 1833 Cotertbce /'ad/e-t, 
14 Aug., He.. oversteps, in his trrespective zeal, every 
decency and every right opposed to hts course. 1857 BapEN 
PowELt Christianity without Fudaisiut 44 The grand dogma 
of the eternal, arbitrary, irrespective, irreversible decrees. 


An incom- 
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3. Existing or considered without respect or regard 
to somcthing else; without taking account o/, iude- 
pendent of. 

1694 Cotiier Ess, Mor, Subj. 1, (1703) 7 A man does not 
delight in an Advantage. .so niuch for it’s own irrespective 
Goodness, as because others wantit. @ 1862 BuckLe Civi/iz. 
(1873) III. v. 416 The science has a speculative interest, 
which is irrespective of all practical considerations. 

b. Now chiefly in adverbial construction, qualify- 
ing a verb expressed or understood; = IkkRESPEC- 
TIVELY. Const. of. 

1839 Yimes 15 July in Spirit Aletropol. Conserv. Press 
1°40) II. 171 Their announced determination to empower 
Seotch Dissenters to print the bible yure corona’, irrespec- 
tive of parliainentary sanction. 1849 RK. 1. Wicsrxrorce 
foly Bapt. (1850) 129 Whether. .anything is. .done by God, 
irrespective of the instrumentality of mortals. 1860 ‘TyNDALL 
Glac. I. xxvi. 373 Irrespective of the snow, the mere ten- 
dency of the dirt to accumulate [etc.]. 1883 C. J. Wi.ts 
Mod. Persia 253 Lhe application of the funds was carried 
out irrespective of the religion of the applicants. 
Irrespectively (ir/spe*ktivli’, adv. 
+-LY2,) In an irrespective manncr. 
+1. Without showing respect; disrespectfully. Ods. 

1636 Featy in Spurgeon 7/'reas. Da. Ps. Ixiii. 10 lo see 
the vilest of all creatures .. irrespectively hale and teur in 
pieces the casket which whilomne enclosed the richest yewel 
in the world. 

+ 2. In a manner showing disregard of particular 
persons “or circuinstances. Obs. 

1624 be. Moustacu Gagg 178 ‘That Gud, by his sole will 
and absolute decree, hath irrespectiuely resolued, and in- 
cuitably decreed, some to be saued, some to be damned, from 
all Eternity. «1660 Ilamvonn J$’ks. 1. 485 (R.) He is all 
the while convinced that all the promises .. belong 10 him 
absolutely and trrespectively. aigix Kes //yonariuns 
Poet. Wks 1721 II. 104 None doum'd to endless Flame can 
plead Ilell nrespectively decreed. @1716 Soutn Serm. 
(1744) VID. xt. 218 Mere undeserved mercy, that places the 
marks of its favour absolutely and irrespectively upon whom 
it pleases. 

3. Without regard to or consideration of other 
things or ef (+70) something specificd; inde- 
pendently. 

1648 W. Notsxtaccr: Devon! ss. 1. x. § 4. 111 The solid 
neat of vertue, which is the discharge of our duty to God and 
man, irrespectively to humane praise. @1716 Sout Serm. 
(1744) X. v. 138 Prosperity, considered absolutely and irre- 
spectively, is better and more desirable than adversity. 1842 
Mrant in Vonconf 11. 1 A conscientious and uncompromis- 
ing advocacy of truth, quite irrespectively of party con- 
venience. 1855 M. Arsoio F£ss. Crit, v. (1875) 192 Ile 
values them, irrespectively of the practical conveniences 
which their triumph may obtain for him, 1884 Lv, Co1s- 
rioce in Law Aep, 13 Queen's Bench Div. 691 The Court 
could enlarge the time irrespectively of the contract of the 
parties. 

+ Irrespectuo'se, 2. Ods. rare. [f In-# 
+ *respectuose, var. of KEsrkcTvous; cf. F. zrre- 
specluenx |Cotgr. 1611), It. zrrispeltoso (Florio 
1611).] Not respectuous or respectful; dis- 
respectful, 

1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles tv. Pref., The Imputation of being 
contentiose, disaffected, or llrespectuose towards persons of 
so great estime. B , y 3 

TIrrespirable (ir/spaierib'l, irc’spirib'l), a. 
[f. In-* + RESPIRABLE, or a. F. trrespiradble (1779 
in Ilatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. irvespirabil-is (Tert.,, 
f. zr- (IR-2) + respird-re to RESVIRE: sce -ABLE.] 
Not respirable; unfit for respiration. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II]. 421 Produced by 
inhaling carbonic-acid or some other trrespirable exhalation. 
1836 Maccituivray tr. /Jumboldt’s Trav, xxviii, 410 The 
mud-volcanoes of South America, Italy, and the Czspian 
Sea, which .. vomit muddy clay, naphtha, and irrespirable 
gases. 1876 Foster Phys. ni. il. (1879) 355 Some gases are 
trrespirable, on account of their caustng spasm of the glottis. 

Irrespo'ndence. rave. [in-4.] Want of 
respondence ; the fact of not responding (¢o some- 
thing else). 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 47 A morhid condi- 
tion of one or nore of the mental faculties or feelings, or an 
irrespondence of them to others. /éid, IV. 107 An irre- 
spondence in the feelings of the female to those of the male. 

+Irresponsal, c. Sc. Obs. [f. In-2 + Rz- 
SPONSAL @.] =IRRESPONSIBLE. 

1637 RutHerrorp Let. Lady Kenmure 7 Mar., Away, 
away with irresponsall Tutours, that would play me a slip. 
— Let. Marg. Fullerton Lett. (1671) 308 They shall prove 
irresponsall dehters: And therefore hest here look ere we leap. 

Irresponsibility (irésppnsibiliti). [f next: 
see -1TY.] 

l. The quality or fact of being irresponsible. 

1818 in Topp. 1850 HawtHorNE Scarlet L. xx, A remark- 
able irresponsibility of character. 1856 Str B. Bropte /sy- 
chol, Ing. 1. iit. 96 It is dangerous to admit the plea of irre- 
sponsibility for those who lahour under .. Moral Insanity. 
1884 Bryce in Contemp. Kev. Nov. 720 Irresponsibility 
breeds, and must always breed, laziness and selfishness. 

2. Incapability of responding physically. rave. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 111. 482 While ordinary 
purgatives are incapable of exciting evacuations from the 
torpitude and irresponsibility of the palsied parts, they are 
sufficient to occasion inflammation. 

Irresponsible (ir/spg'nsib’l), 2. (s6.) Also7 
-able. [f. Irn-2+ REsPonsIBLE. The variant in 
-able corresponds to F. irresfonsable.] 

1. Not responsible; not answerable for conduct 


[f pree. 


| or actions; not liable to be called to account; 


IRRETENTIVENESS. 


excmpt from or incapable of legal responsibility. 

Also ‘by extension), Acting or done without a 
sense of responsibility. 

1648 Mitton Tenure Aings Wks. (1847) 241/2 That no.. 
tyrant ., may presume such high and irresponsible licence 
over mankind, to havoc and turn upside down whole king- 
doms of men. 1681-6 J. Scorr Chr. Life t. iv. (R.), What 
a dangerous thing. is it for nen to intrust..their innocence 
and religion in such irresponsible hands. 1790 burke fr. 
Kev. 39 They left the crown..perfectly irresponpible. 1860 
Mottey Vether/, (1868) 1.1.2 Epistles which contained the 
irresponsible commands of this one individual. 1 le 
De W. Tatuace /'y. Wanger to Throne 643 The prisoner 
was tdivtic and trresponsible, 

Jig. 1871-3 Farte Philol, Eng. Tongue ed. 2) § 374 Our 
public-school and university life is a great wellhead of new 
and irresponsible words. 

2. Unable to respond to a Icgal obligation ; 
insolvent. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

B. sé. An irresponsible person. 

1894 Hoice (N. ¥.) 22 Feb., 8,00. 000 workmen... would Le 
frustrated hy a body of legislative irrespunsibles. 1897 
Daily News 14 Apr. 5/4 The Greek Irrespensibles: still 
raiding. .. ‘Lhe Turkish Irresponsibles: becoming restive. 

[lence Irrespo‘nsibleness, thc quality of being 
irresponsible, irresponsibility. 

1655 in Z. Boyd Zion's f lowers (1855) App. 33/2 Haisard 
in the security of moneyes throw the irresponsahlnes of 
debitors. 1887G, R. Leavitt in W. Gladden Parish Probl, 
205 It develops se!f-will and self-sufficiency in the pastor, 
and in the people criticisni and irresponsibleness. 

Irresponsibly (ir/spensibli), adv. 
+-L¥ 2.) In an irresponsible manner. 

1847 Bususeni. Chr, Nurt. 11.01. (1861 255 They discharge 
the ee responsihilities irresponsibly. 1870 EMrrson 
Soc. & Solit, vii. 147 Poems have been written between 
sleeping and waking, irresponstbly. 1894 Crockett Lilac 
Sunbonnet 16 The lambs..frisked irresponsibly about. 

Irresponsive (ir/speusiy). a. [Ik- 4] 

al, Not responsive or answering ; not responding 
to a force or stimulus, or to something which 
appeals to the emotions; giving no answer to a 
question or inquiry. 

1846 in Worcester, whocites Edin. Rev. 1866 J. H. New- 
MAN Let, Pusey 11, L trust I am not ungrateful or irrespon- 
sive to you in this respect. 1874 CARPENTER J/ent. Phys. 
(1379 App. 714 ‘Ihe whole of the posterior lobe is similarly 
irresponsive. 1886 Symoxvs Aenaiss. £t., Cath. React. (1898) 
VII. xiii. 226 Works to which our forefathers were unin- 
telligibly irresponsive. : 

2, =IRRESPONSIBLE I. rare. 

1884 Gravstoxe in Wea. Tennison 11. xvi. 306 Irrespon- 
sive power is a dangerous thing unless earted by wisdom. 

Iiencc Irrespo'nsiveness, thc quality or state 
of being irresponsive. 

1864 Lowe. fireside Trav, 2%2 A long peried of sullen 
irresponsiveness. 1872 Spectator § Oct. 1263 Nothing can 
be more marvellously painted than the picture of her irre- 
sponsiveness to her husband's anxieties, fears, and hopes. 

Irrestrainable (ir/str2'nab’l), a. [In-2.] 
Not restrainable; that cannot be restrained or 


held in check. 

1643 Payxxa Sov. Power Parl. (ed. 2) 91 An absolute, 
irrevocable, uncontroulable Supremacy over them, superiour 
to, irrestrainable, irresistable, or unalterable by their owne 
primitive inherent Nationall Soveraignety. 1854 Slackw. 
Mag. LXXV I. 373 The intense enthusiasm. .became almost 
irrestrainahle. 1886 Greatheart II. 174 ‘ Here’s Arthur’, 
cried the children; and irrestrainable Johnny let himself 
down out of the carriage to meet him. 

Ilence Irrestrai‘nably a/v., in a way that cannot 


be restraincd. 

1685 R. L'Estrance Observator Defended % Which 
facultie he vindicates to himself irrestrainably. 1873 Ruskin 
ors Clav. xxxvtii. 26 Liars and traitors .. soak their way 
down, irrestrainably, to the gutter grating. 

Irrestrictive (ir/striktiv,, a. [In-%.] Not 
restrictive ; without restriction. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 102. 1/2 If we canvass the matter in 
an Absolute, in an Irrestrictive Sense. 1854 J. Cairns Le’. 
in Life xiv. (1895) 377 The statements regarding space and 
time as irrestrictive conditions, 

Irresu'ltive, 2. rare. 
result. 

1833 Mrs. Browstnc Prometh. Bound Poems 1850 I. 157 
An empty wish,—and irresultive work. ‘ 

Irresu‘scitable, 2. rare. [In-*.] Not re- 
suscitable ; that cannot be resuscitated or restored 
to life. Hence Irresu‘scitably avz’. 

1831 CARLYLE Sa7t. Res. 1. ii, The inner man.. sleeps 
now irresuscitably stagnant at the bottom of his stomach. 
1843 — Past & Pr. 1. vi, If it prove irresuscitahle. 1865 — 
Fredk. Gt. xvi. i. (1872) VIL. 6 Clamorous rage and logic, 
which has now sunk irresuscitably dead. 

Irretention (irftenfon). [Ir-2.] Lack of 
retention ; want of the power of retaining; irre- 


tentiveness. 

1827 De Quincey Last days Kant Whs. 1854 III. 154 
From irretention of memory, he could not recollect the 
letters which composed his name. 3 

Irretentive (irftentiv), a. [In-*.] Not re- 
tentive ; lacking the power of retention. 

1749 SkeLton Deism Revealed iv. (T.), His imagination 
irregular and wild, his memory weak and irretentive. 1879 
A.W. Warp Chaucer iii, 147 A manliness of tone, the direct 
opposite of the irretentive querulousness found in so great 
a number of poets. 1897 F. Hatt in .Vadion(N. Y.) LAITY. 
163/1 A narrow range of reading, or an irretentive memory. 

Hence Irrete‘ntiveness, the quality of being 


irretentive; want of the power of retention. 


[f. prec. 


[In-?.] Elaving no 


IRRETIATE. 


1849 Chambers’ Hist. Scot, ix. 114 All the rest .. made 
their escape from Newgate, which on this occasion mani- 
fested a peculiar irretentiveness. 1867 LoweLt Nousseau 
Pr. Wks. 1890 II. 261 Montaigne .. reports of himself with 
the impartiality of a naturalist, and Loswell,in his letters to 
lemple, shows a maudlin irretentiveness. 

+ Irre'tiate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. zrre- 
tidre to ensnare, f. iv- (In-1) + réte net.] tans. To 


eatch as in a net; to cnsnare, entrap. 

1660 Chara:. /taly 3 You are in continual fear. . by reason 
of those hellish snares they usually lay to irretiate and 
massacre strangers. 1705 /'hil. Trans. XXV.1914 While 
the said Crystal was growing or coagulating, several small 
Insects.. were irretiated or imprisoned therein, 

Irreticent ‘ire'tisént), a. [Ir--.] Not reti- 
cent ; wanting in reticence. 

1864 Realm 11 May 7 We English have an ineradicable 
distaste to coarse, irreticent, rampant vulgarity, whether in 
action, writing, or speech. 

Irretraceable (ir/trz-sib'l), cz [Ir-2.] That 
cannot be retraced. 

1847 in Craic. @1859 De Quincev Posth. Whs. (1891) I. 
23 An error .. travels off into .. spaces incalculable and ir- 
retraceable. 1876 Hottanp Sez. Oaks xii. 168 He had 
taken a step upward and forward, a step irretraceable. 


Irretractable (irftre'ktab'l), a. [ad. late L. 
trretractabil-ts (Augustine), f zr- (In-2) + retrac- 
fdve to retract: sec -BLE. Cf. F. trretractable 
(14th e. in Hatz.-Darm.).] ‘That eannot be re- 
tracted or taken back. 

1880 CHEYNE /satah (1884) I. 256 The gifts and calling of 
God are irretractable, ; 

Irretractile (irftrektil, -tail), ¢ [Ir-?.] 
Not retractile; ineapable of being retracted or 
drawn back. 

x855 H. Srencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 11. vi. xii. 156 Of 
bodies that resist in different modes.. we have.. the Re- 
tractile and Irretractile. 

Irretrievable (ir‘tr#vab'l), 2. [Ir-2.] That 
eannot be retrieved ; irrecoverable; irreparable. 

x695 [implied in IrRErRIEVABLV]. 1702 De Fore Shortest 
Way w. Dissenters Misc. (1703) 423 With an absolute, and, 
as they suppose, irretrievable Victory. 1712 STEELE Sect. 
No. 423 P 5 The Condition of Gloriana, I am afraid, is 
irretrievable. 1788 Gipson Decl. & /*. xlviii. (1869) I11. 49 
He perceived the irretrievable decline of his brother's 
health, 31821 Wetiincton /isf., etc. Oct. (1867) I. 195 
Whether we shall..give up the government to the Whigs 
and Radicals, or, in other words, the country in all its 

” relations, to irretrievahle ruin? 1871 H, AinswortuH Yowwer 
Hilt, vii, The time approached when the irretrievable 
step must he taken. 

Hence Irretrievabi'lity, Irretrie‘vableness, 
the quality of being irrctrievable. 

1727 Baitevvol. II, /rretricvableness. 1847 De Quincry 
Secr. Soc. Wks. 1857 V1I. 269 The fatal irretrievability of 
errors in early life. 1882 Axnie Thomas Allerton Towers 
I. viii. 137 The boldness and irretrievability of the step he 
has taken. | , : 

Irretrievably (iritrivabli), a/v. [f. prec. + 
-LY%.] In an irretricvable manner; so as to be 
irretricvable ; beyond recovery or repair; irrc- 
parably. 

1695 Woopwarp Nad. (list. Earth w. ix. (1723) 215 It 
must needs have heen all irretrievably lost and useless to 
Mankind. 1766 Gotvsm. Vic. W. xxxi, Miss Wilmot .. 
perceiving that her fortune was irretrievably lost. 1869 
M. Parrison Ser. (1885) 190 The Church of Rome has 
irretrievably broken with knowledge. 


+ Irretu'rnable, z. Obs. [f. In-2+ RerTurn z. 
+ -ABLE.J] a. That cannot be returned or turned 

eback. b, Admitting of no return; from which it 
is impossible to return. 

1563 Alirr. \Jag., /lastings \xxxii, Forth irreturnable 
flyeth the spoken word, Le it in scoffe, in earnest, or in 
bourd. 1579 J. Stuupes Gaping Gulf Bj, His kingdom 
cam to naught, and the whole people suffered a transmigra- 
tion irretornable in Assiria. 1600 E. Biount tr. Garzoui's 
Hosp. Incur. Fooles 36 To enter the irreturnable shadowes 
of god Ditis his house. ; 

{Irrevalent, a frequent perversion of IRREnr- 
VANT, 

Trrevealable (ir/vilab'l), a. xare-°. [Ir-2.] 
That cannot be revealed. So Irrevea‘lably atv. 

1847 in CRaic. FA a 

+Irrevealed, a. Obs. [In-°.] Not revealed 
or disclosed; unrevealed. 

1610 Donne Pseudo Alartyr vy. 12 Obscure and irrevealed 
things. 1628 Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 107 The irreuealed 
Will of God. @1631 Donne Paradoxes (1652) 63 So deep 
and so irreveald, ; Ree ; 

Irreverence (ire'véréns). [ad. L. éxreveréntia, 
f. irreverent-ent IRREVERENT: see -ENCF. Cf, F. 
inrévérence 13th e., irrévérence 14th c. (Hatz.- 
Darm. and Littré).] 

1. The fact or quality of being irreverent ; absence 
or violation of reverence; disrespect to a person or 


thing held sacred or worthy of honour. 

©1340 HampoLe Prose 77. 10 If he swere be Cryste wondes 
or blude..it sounes in irreu[erJence of Ihesu Cryste. 1382 
Wveur £eclus. xxvi. 14 Fro alle irreuerence of the e3en of 
hir waar [1388 Be thou war of al vnreuerence of hir ijen}. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Pars, 7. ? 329 Irreuerence is whan men do 
nat honour there as hem oghte to doon. ¢1440 Facob's 
1Vell 94 Whanne pou iapyst, & scornyst, & dost irreuerence 
to god & to his sayntes. 1651 DaveNnant Gondibert Pref. 3 
If it be not irreverence to record their opinion. 1684 
Contempl. St. Man nu, x. (1699) 236 The irreverence and 
great incivility towards God in a Mortal Sin. @1779 War- 


495 


spuRTON Sermt. 1X. ii. (R.), Turnus..is, on the very first 
appearance, marked out by his irreverence to the priestess 
of Juno. 1861 Wricut £ss. Archzol, 11, xxi. 176 A feeling 
of irreverence for things sacred. 1871 Tynpatt Fraga. 
Sc. (1879) I. xi. 353 Lowering the moral tone, and exciting 
irreverence and cunning, 

b. with az and g/ An instanee of this; an 


irreverent act or utterance. 

21744 Pore (J.), Attributes .. which it was an irreverence 
to omit. 1873 Lp. HouGuton J/onogr. zo Make yourself 
quite easy in the possession of iny irreverences. 1899 A. E. 
Garvie Ritschlian Theol. vi. ii. 344 The spiritual dissection 
of some theologians is..an impertinence, one could even 
say an irreverence. 

2. The condition of not being reverenced ; state 


of dishonour. 

1647 Ciarenpon Hist. Red. 1. § 151 The irreverence and 
scorn the Judges were justly in. A/od. To be held in 
irreverence. : a 

Irreverend (ire'vérénd), a. [Ir-2.] 

1. Not reverend ; unworthy of veneration. 

(1494: see IRREVERENT 1.) 1748 Richarpson Clarissa (1811) 
VIII. xli. 158 Her matted, griesly hair, made irreverend by 
her wickedness. 1879 SwinsurneE Stud. Shaks. ii. (1880) 
t10 That most irreverend father in God, Friar John, belongs 
to a higher class in the moral order of heing. 

«| 2. Formerly often misused for, or confused 


with, IRREVERENT. 

[Arising from the earlier use of IRREVERENT in both senses.] 

1576 Grinpat Let. to Queen 20 Dec. in Strype Li (1710) 
u. App. 80 [f eny Man use immodest Speech, or irreverend 
Gesture or Behaviour. 1597 Hooker £cct. Pol. v. xlvii. § 4 
That irreverend confidence wherewith true humilitie can 
neuer stand. 172z Srrvre £ecd. A/cm. an. 1556 (R.) A certain 
learned person. .impugned some part of what he had spoken, 
urging that he had used irreverend speech. 1796 W. Taytor 
in Monthly Mag. 11. 465 Vo preserve their monumental 
altars within precincts where they will be guarded from 
irreverend mutilation. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1. ii. 79 
Handled with a rough, irreverend touch, 

Il[ence Irre'verendly adv. (in quots. misnsed for 


irreverentty). 

1655 H. VauGuan Sile.c Sciut, Pref, (1858) 7 Soirreverendly 
bold, as to dash Scripture with their impious conceits. 1738 
Warsurton Div. Legat. App. 58 He trreverendly aiins at 
wit with the face of an Irish inquisitor. 

Irreverent (ire'vérént), 2. Also 5 imr-. [ad. 
L. én-, trreverent-em, {. in-, ir- (IR-*%) + reveréns, 
-entem, pr. pple. of reverér7 to REVERE, Cf. F. 
trréudrent (15th c.). 

In OF, reverent represented L. xeveréndus; hence, in 
English also, reverent and irreverent were orig. used in the 
sense of reverend, trreverend, which were of later introduc- 
tion: see REVERENT.) 

+1. =IRREVEREND. Obs. 

_ 1494 Fasvan Chron. vit. 644 To company wt symple & 
inreuerent persones, 

2. Not reverent; wanting in reverence or vencra- 
tion ; showing disrespect to a sacred or venerable 


person or thing. 

1550 VERON Godly Sayings (1846) 13 That no man shuld 
. loke in the Arke..wyth prophane & irreverente eies. 1667 
Mirron 7’. Z. xu. ror ‘Vh’ irreverent Son Of him who built 
the Ark, who for the shame Don to his Father, heard this 
heavie curse, Servant of Servants, on his vitious Race. 1746 
AKENSIDE (Lyin Natads 288 Of highest Jove, Irreverent. 
1864 Dublin Univ, Mag. 612 ‘Parker is an old hunks’, 
was the irreverent reply. 1871 B. TavLor Fast (187s) I, 
Notes 281 The irreverent irony of Mephistopheles, 

Irreverential (irevérenfal), a. [f L.trreze- 
ventia IRREVERENCE + -AL.J] Not reverential ; 


characterized by irreverence ; irreverent. 

1652 Rec. Dingwall Presb, (Sc. Hist. Soc.) 242 Sentenced 
for his irreverentiall words against his Minister. 1675 Cuse 
Quakers conc. Oaths defended 15 Irreverential aud common 
Swearing. 1848 Loncr. in Life (1891) II. 137 The old 
General Washington dodge—pardon the irreverential word 
—of thanking the donor before reading the book. 1851 
Witson & Geixie Alem. E. Forbes vi. 181 The irreverential 
portraits of academic dignilaries which were weekly dis- 
played at the College gate. 

Ifence Irrevere‘ntialism, irreverential practice. 
Irrevere'ntially adv., irrcverently. 

1675 Case Quakers conc. Oaths defended 15 Swearing 
rashly, prophanely, irreverentially. x8s0 De Quincev IVks. 
(1871) XVI. 54 To complain of irreverentialism through an 
irreverential word, 1855 F. M. Brown in W. M. Rossetti 
Ruskin, Rossetti, etc. (1899) 44 Stephens speaking irreve- 
rentially on the subject of Guggum. 


Irreverently (ire'véréntli), a/v. [f. InrevE- 
RENT+-LY %.] In an irreverent manner; without 


reverence ; disrespectfully. 

1494 Fasvan Chron. vil. 516 They .vi. Corpsys .. were 
than put ina carte & drawen vnto a house of Seynt Kathe- 
ryne, & there buryed inreuerently. 1550 VERon Godly 
Sayings (1846) 12 The people which loked in it irreverently 
were slayne. 1658 //ist. Mem. K. James 25 Surprised that 
he spake irreverently of King Henry tbe eighth. 1716 
Appison Freeholder No. 6 »8 Those who speak irreverently 
of the Person to whoni they have sworn Allegiance. 1828 
D'Israewi Chas. J, I, iv. 71 A land where the haughtiest 
Don trembled to touch irreverently the meanest friar. 1859 
Gro. Etior A. Bede ii, Nor was it a ‘spotty globe’, as 
Milton has irreverently called the moon. 

Irreversible (irivs-isib’1), z. Also 7-8 -able. 

4 
[In-*%.] That cannot be reversed. 

1. That cannot be undone, repealed, or annulled ; 
unalterable, irrevocable. 

1630 PrynneE Anti-Arvtin. 114 The everlasting, the ir- 
reversible Decrees of Election. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases 
Conse. \W. vi. 457 That since marriage once passed, is irre- 
versible, we may have some breathing-time hetwixt our 


IRREVOCABLE. 


promise and accomplishment. 1677 W. Suertock Answ, 
7. Dawson 23 He is under an irreversible Decree. 1728 
R. Morris &£ss. Anc. Archit. 7 The irreversable Decree 
of Fate. 1867 Bricut S/., Amer. 29 June (1876) 144 A 
triumph which has pronounced the irreversible doom of 
slavery. 1885 Law Vimes LXXVIII. 183/2 It was so 
taken [tothe House of Lords] and the previously irreversible 
decisions of the Queen’s Bench were reversed. 

2. That cannot be turned backwards, upside down, 
or in the opposite direction. (In quot. 1821, That 
cannot be upset or overturned. ) 

1821 Lams Eda Ser.1. Valentine's Day, Delightful eternal 
commonplaces .. having your irreversible throne in the fancy 
and affections. 1864 Bowen Logic xii. 398 It is Causal 
relation, and, as such, is absolute and unchangeable, for it 
is irreversible even in thought. 1870 Yeats Nat, Hist. 
Comm, 28 Vhe irreversible order of deposits. 

Hence Irreversibi'lity, Irreve'rsibleness, the 
quality or character of being irreversible. 

1625 Donne Serm. Ixvi. 673 In the anguish of that disso- 
lution, in the sorrows of that valediction, in the irreversible- 
nesse of that transmigration. 1678 J. Jlones] Brit. Ch. 441 
‘The perpetuity and irreversibleness of this decree. 1732 
StacknouseE /fist. Bidle v. ii, (T. Suppl.), A precedent of 
the irreversibleness of oaths. 1824 Blackw. Alag. XV. ¢20 
The irreversibility of the judgments. 1873 Bb. Stewart 
Conserv. Energy v. 142 Yhe irreversibility of the process 
puts a stop to all this. 

Irreversibly (ir/vsusibli), ado. [f prec. + 
-LY2.] In an irreversible manner; so as not to 
admit of being reversed ; unalterably, irrevocably. 

1626 Jackson Creed vin. iv. § 3 Whether they were irre- 
versibly cast out of Gcd’s gratious presence before their 
accomplishment of..their project against man, is not so 
certaine, 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 16 7 5,1 am now... 
known to be an Author and. . irreversibly condemned to all 
the miseries of high reputation. @ 184z ARNnotp Lect. Mod. 
/Jist. ii. (1878) 140 Taking their shape for good or for evil, 
and sometimes irreversibly. 

Irrevertible (irvs-nib'l), 2 vere. [f Ir-2 
+L, revert? to return + -1BLE.] a. Incapable of 
reverting (to the former owner). b. Irreversible, 


unalterable. 

3725 Kirkpatrick Relig. Ord. Norwich 129 Unexpirable, 
or at least irrevertible, leases. 1822 Blackiv. A/ag. en 165 
‘The irrevertible tendency to monarchy of a great, a chival- 
rous, and a territorial people. 


+ Irrevincible, a. Oés. rare. [f. Ir-2+RE- 
VINCIBLE, ad. late L. revencebelis (Tertull.).] That 
cannot be overcome or refuted; invincible, incon- 


trovertible. 

a1746 J. Lewis Life Fisher (1855) I. xvi. 269 Bede.. 
proves by irrevincible arguments, that those fourteen years 
are to be counted from the conversion of Paul. 

Irrevisable (ir/vaiczib'l), @ rare. [Ir-*.] 
That cannot or must not be revised. 

1884 Leeds Mercury 15 Aug. 5/1 The Republic has been 
declared inviolable, irrevisable. 

{Irre-vitable: see IRRENITIBLE. ] 

Irrevocability (ire-vokabiliti). [f next + 
“Vy: cf. F. frrévocabilité (1534 in Hatz -Darm.).] 
The quality, character, or condition of being irre- 
vocable ; incapability of being recalled or revoked. 

1613 F. Roparts Aeven. Gosp. 1 He enacteth it..in more 
then Mede and Persian irrevocabilitie. 1837. DickENs 
Pickw, xxxi, Confirmation of the irrevocability of his inten- 
tion. 1884 Padi Mall G. 25 Sept. 5,2 The new agreement.. 
If it is to share the fate of other ‘irrevocahilities’.. will not 
be worth much. ' ve 

Irrevocable (ire'vokib1), a. Also 5 inre- 
vocable, 7-8 irrevo'kable. [ad. L. zvrevocabil-is, 
f. zr- (In-2) + revocdbilis, f. revocdre to recall: 
perth. in part through F. ¢r‘vocable (1357 in Godef. 
Compl.). Irrevokable follows Eng. revoke. 

1689 Puttennam Lng. Poeste u. xii[i]. (Arb.) 130 Not con- 
tent with the vsual Normane or Saxon word, would conuert 
the very Latine and Greeke word into vulgar French, as to 
say innumerable for innombrable, reuocable, irreuocable,.. 
and such like, which are not naturall Normans nor yet 
French, but altered Latines.] 

That cannot be recalled. 

1. That cannot be called, brought, fetched, or 
taken back; that is beyond recall or recovery. 
(In reference to past timc or events often with 


admixture of sense 2 ) 

1382 Wvcur Zzek, xxi. 5 For I the Lord ledde out my 
swerd of his sheethe irreuocable [g¢oss or that may not be 
clepid azen), 1490 Caxton Zveydos xi. 42 Alas he.. hath 
my loue entierly wyth hym, wherof inreuocable a yefte I 
doo make to hym. 1596 Svensrer F, Q. v1. ii. 15 Sith that 
he is gone irrevocable. 1607 RowLanps Guy Warw. 74 
Irrevocable time is posting gone. 1706 Rowe Udysses w. i. 
1768 She is lost—most certain—gone irrevocable. 1865 
Kincstey Herew, xii, She sat .. half wishing that the irre- 
vocable yesterday had never come. 18€6 Lipoon BamJé. 
Lect. vi. (1875) 345 Regarded historically these events belong 
to the irrevecable past. 

2. That cannot be revoked, repealed, annulled, 
or undone; unalterable, irreversible. (The pre- 
vailing sense.) 

1490 Caxton Eneydos iv. 20 Bi the sentence irrevocable 
of theym [the gods]. 1575-85 Asp. Sanpvs Sev. (Parker 
Soc.) 303 As a seal and sure pledge of his irrevocable 
promise, 1600 SHaxs. A. ¥.Z.1. iii. 85 Firme, and irreuoc- 
able is my doombe, Which I haue past vpon her, she is 
banish’d. 1692 Wasuincron tr. A/7/ton’s Def. Pop. v. 
Wks. (1851) 141 The Laws of the Medes and Persians; 
which Laws were irrevocable. 1791 Paine Rights of Man 
(ed. 4) 145 An hereditary aristocracy, assuming and assert- 
ing indefeasible, irrevokable 1ights and authority, wholly 


IRREVOCABLENESS. 


independent of the Nation. 1862 Mertvate Aow, Enurp. 
xxii. 1865) IL]. 33 This tenant-right was equivalent to 
actual possession; it was perpetual and irrevocable. 1880 
Mrs. Forrester Koy § I’. 1. 81 You need feel certain that 
her decision of to-night is irrevocable. 

Irrevocableness (ire'vokab'Inés,. [f. prec. 
+-NEs8.] The quality or character of being irre- 
vocable. 

1649 Roperts Clams Bibl. 493 The incurablenesse of their 
sins, and irrevocablenesse of their judgements. 1753 RicHakv- 
son Grandison (1781 VI. xxxii. 226 Vhe irrevocableness of 
the event. 1859 Geo. Exior «i. Sede xiviii, Adam was 
forcing Arthur to feel more intensely the irrevocableness of 
his own wrong-doing. 

Irrevocably (ire'vokabli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+-LY%,) Jn an irrevocable manner; so as to be 
irrevocable. 

1. So as not to admit of being called or brought 


back ; beyond recall or recovery. 

1611 Cotcr., /rrevocablenment, irreuocably, vnrecallably 
1627 May “Lucan 1. (1631) 16 Irrevocably doe the people 
flye. 2742 Younc N¥¢. 7/4. v. 402 Nor mark the muc/t irre- 
vocably laps'd, And mingled with the sea. 1855 Titackrray 
sVeucomes Concl., Yho’ he has disappeared ay irrevocably 
as Eurydice. 

2. So as not to admit of being revoked or annulled ; 
unalterably, irreversibly. 

1608 1). I. #ss. Pol. 4 Alor. 26b, Ligarius..is Ly me 
already irrevocably condemn'd. 1644 Br. Maxwett J/’rero. 
Chr, Wings ix. 100 They were totally and irrevocably in- 
vested with all power. 1765 Brackstone Commu. 1. vit. 252 
The king may make a treaty with a foreign state, which 
shall irrevocably bind the nation, 1810 //ous: of Lancaster 
I. 103, I remained firmly and irrevocably fixed in my first 
resolution. 1841 Macautav “ss., //astings (1887. 673 Vhe 
whole party was irrevocably pledged to a prosecution. 

Irrevoluble (irewoliab'l), @. rare. [f. In-2 + 
ReVOLUBLE, ad. L. revoltbilis that may be rolled 
back.} That has no finite period of revolution, 
whose revolution is never completed; of infinite 
circuit. 

1641 Mu.ton Reform, 11. (1851) 71 In supereminence of 
beatifick Vision progressing the datelesse and irrevoluble 
Circle of Eternity. 1876 Farrar Mardb. Serut. xxviii. 284 
The exceeding immortality ‘the dateless and irrevoluble 
circle of eternity '—is for all who can say, ’I have finished 
my race’. 3 

Irrheto-rical, a. rave-°, [IRr-*.] ‘Not rhe- 
torical ; inelegant in phrase; unpersuasive ' (Smart, 
1836). 

+ Irri-de, v. Obs. [ad. L. rrridé-re to laugh at, 
f. 7r- (In-1) + ridére to laugh.) /rans. To laugh 
at; to deride. 

1637 Mepe F/., to Szvisse Wks. (1672) Iv. Ixxi. 850 Did I 
merit to be irrided for having found out I know not what 
Mystery? @1648 Lo. Hersert Hen. W//1 (1633) 489 
Luther, Stermius, and others. .irrided it publickly. 

Irrigable (itrigab’l), a. [I. L. irriga-re to 
TRRIGATE: sze -BLE: so mod.F, irrtgable \ Dict. 
Acad. 1878).] Capable of being irrigated; sus- 
ceptible of irrigation. 

1844 Blackwv. Mag. LVI. 193 To employ the irtigable land 
on the banks of the canal for agricultural purposes. 1895 
Athenzun: 14 Sept. 354/1 There is a considerable amount 
of irrigated country paying well, and an enormous amount 
of country easily irrigable. ea 

Hence Ivrrigably @a/v., so as to be irrigable. 

1893 Scriduer’s Mag. XIII. 94/1 A ribbon of irrigably 
level land. 

t+I-rrigate, 7//.a. Obs. In 5 irrigat. [ad. 
L. irrigal-us, pa. pple. of irrigare to luRicaTe.] 
Irrigated, watered. 

2arg12 Lypc. Tw Merchants 24 But yeer by yeer the 
soil is irrigat, And ouyrflowyd with the flood of Nyle. 

Irrigate (itrige't), 7. [f. L. srrigal-, ppl. stem 
ot rigdre to lead water to, to water, f. z7- (In-1) 
+rigére to wet, moisten, water. } 

1. /rans. To supply with moisture; to moisten, 
wet. (Now rave in the general sense, and regarded 
as /rausf. from 2 a.) 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 285 The thirde vse is to irrigate 
or inoysten the sides of the wonibe. 1688 Boy. Final 
Causes Nat. Things w. 138 Not that they think the blood 
:- unfit to irrigate the parts with that vital liquor. 1708 
J. Puntirs Cyder 11. 65 With which .. to irrigate Their 
dry-furr'd Tongues. 1898 AMduti’s Syst. Aled. V. 3 Only 
the larger bronchi are irrigated by the bronchial arteries. 

2. spec. a. To supply (land) with water by means 
of channels or streams passing through it; also 
said of such channels or streams (natural or arti- 
ficial); to water. (The prevailing sense.) 

1623 Cockeram, /rrigate, to water ground, or so. 1706 
Pmicitrs s.v., A Country irrigated by several fine Rivers. 
1834 Princre A/r. Sk. iv. 180 The orchard .. and garden 
ground. .were irrigated Ly the waters of a small mountain- 
rill which were cotlected and led down in front of the house 
by anartificial canal. 1852 CoxvBearE & Howson St. Paul 
(21862) I. x. 332 Its waters still irrigate the suburban gardens of 
the Athenians. 1872 Yeats Grozut/ Comin, 37 Yhe country 
was..artificially irrigated by a network of canals. 

b. Aled, To supply (a part, a wound, etc.’ with 
a constant flow or sprinkling of some liquid, for 
the purpose of cooling, cleansing, or disinfecting. 

1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. 1X. 123 Stuffed with sponges, and 
sutures left unfastened for three hours, during which time 
it was irrigated with carbolic acid. | ; 

3. fig. To refresh or make fruitful as with a supply 


of moisture. 
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1686 Horneck Crucif. Jesus xiii. 276 The wine of angels 
..inebriates their understandings, irrigates the spirits of 
men made perfect. 1823 Bvros Fran xin.v, But then they 
have their claret and Madeira ‘Yo irrigate the dryness of 
decline. 1873 Hamerton /nute/d. Life x. iii. 1873) 352 Mer 
mind irrigated their minds, which would have remained 
permanently barren without that help and refreshment. 

Ilence Irrigated, I-rrigating ///. adjs. 

1669 W. Sisirson //ydrol. Chymm. 287 Vhe earth becomes 
again satiated by irrigating showers. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. \ed. 4 1. 353 Irrigated pasture, or best 
water meadow, 1892 A thenzum 30 July 153/3 He. .set them 
to work digging an irrigating canal. 1895 #4 esti. Gaz. 
t July 2/3 ‘Vhe fertilising and irrigating effect which the 
Darwinian hypothesis has exercised in all departments of 
contemporary thought. 

Irrigation irig’ fon). (ad. L. irrigation-em 
watering, n. of action trom irrigdre to IRRIGATE: 
cf. I. irrigation | 1sthc. in Godef. Compl.).) The 
action or process of irrigating. 

1. The action of supplying or fact of being sup- 
plied with moisture; a moistening or wetting. 
(Now rare in gen. sense, and regarded as fransf. 
from 2a.) 

21618 Syivester Svbaceo Battered 503 It dries the ody, 
robs of irrigation ‘Vhe thirsty parts. 1641 Frencu Diste//, 
i. (9651 11 Humectation or Irrigation, is a sprinkling of 
inoisture upon any thing. «@ 1693 Acurey Lives, bacon 
(18,8: I. 84 Ilis lordship would, when it rayned, take his 
coach (open) to teceive the benetit of irrigation, 1809 
gs Way. LV. 20 The streets and lanes.. were in a 
complete state of irrigation. 

2. spec. a. The action of supplying land with 
water by means of channels or streams; the dis- 
tribution of water over the surface of the ground, 
in order to promote the growth and productiveness 
of plants. 

1626 Bacon Sy/s-a § 600 The Sixth Helpe of Ground is by 
Watering and Irrigation. 1664 vets Syézva Advt., I did 
not altogether compile this Work for the sake of our 
Ordinary Rustics, but for the more Ingenious. .. That this 
may yet be no prejudice to the meaner capacities let them 
read for .. irrigation, watering. 1807 Vancouver Agric. 
Devon (1813) 138 This valley .. is supplied by a constant 
streain for the purposes of irrigation. 1825 J. Niciolson 
Operat, Mechanic 232 \ machine designed to raise water to 
a great height for the irrigation of land. 1862 Sraxity 
Few. Ch. (1877) 1. iv. 72 Peasants. .drawing up the buckets 
of water from the river for the irrigation of the fields above. 

b. Jf./. The application of a constant stream 
or shower of some liquid toa part of the body, 
e.g. to allay inflammation, or to cleanse and dis- 
infect an ulcer, etc. (In quot. 1632 concr. A 
liquid for this purpose ; an cinbrocation, lotion.) 

1612 Woopatl. Surg. Wate Wks. (1653) 272 Irrigation. .is 
an aspersion of hunudity upon things that are to be dis- 
solved, that so they may the more easily deliquate. 1621 
Berton Anat. Wel. u. iv. 1. v, Irtigations of the head, with 
water lillies, lettice, violets, camomile, Kc. 1632 tr. Brucl's 
Praxis Med. 39 Make an irrhigativn for the head with 
sweete waters. 1842 Nepy Mater Cure (1843 68 Cold half 
baths, and irrigation afterwards. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Irrigation, .. the continuous application of a streain of 
simple or antiseptic fluid to a part so as to keep it wet with 
a constant change cf the moisture, 

3. fig. Cf IRRIGATE v. 3. 

a 1660 Hamsonn IAs, IV. 574 (T.) That every of us 
fructify in some proportion answerable to our irtgation. 
1884 J. Hats Chr. //owe 69 Such spiritual irrigation we 
must use in the home for the good of one another. 

4. altrth. 

1858 J. B. Norton Jofics 184 The whole revenue being 
immediately dependent on the trrigation works. 1877 Darly 
News 5 Oct. 4’4 Having erected new irrigation tanks in 
India. 1880 C. R. Markuam Peru. Bark 47g In June the 
people were occupied with the irrigation channels. 1883 
F. Day Judian Fish 50 (Vish. Exh. Publ.) To watch these 
enormous reptiles feeding in the river below the irrigation 
weir which impedes the upward ascent of breedIng fish. 

Hence Irriga‘tional a., belonging to irrigation ; 
Irriga tionist, a person interested in irrigation. 

1877 Atheneum 1 Dec. 6935/3 Public works. . both roads 
and irrigational. 1887 Defrott Free Press 21 May 2 4 Of 
interest to irrigationists. 1894 Maturadlist 58 A product of 
the sewage farm irrigational proceedings. 1894 Voice \ N.Y.) 
18 Oct. 3 4 The Denver congress of irrigationists. 

Irrigative (irige'tiv). a. [f. as IRRIGATE v. 
+ -IVE.] Serving to irrigate ; of or pertaining to 
irrigation. 

1861 Frat. R. Agric. Soc. XXII. tt. 443 Many irrigative 
canals. 1887 W.G. Patcrave Ulysses 153 Mr. Fergusson 
does not err In assigning the palm of irrigative skill to the 
Turanian races. 

Irrigator (irigcita:. a. late L. irrigator 
(Augustine), agent-n. from zrrigdre to IRRIGATE.] 

1. One who or that which irrigates. 

1829 G. SterHeENs (f/tle) Practical Irrigator and Drainer. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) Il. 13 The 
irrigator should admit the water at the time and for the 
Periods which experience points out as the best. 1885-6 
Srurceon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxlvii. 8 God makes the.. clouds 
the irrigators of the mountain meadows. 

2. Aled. A contrivance for irrigation (sense 2b). 

1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1032 Efficient 
washing out of ail the peritoneum..with an aseptic solution 
by means of an irrigator or similar instrument. 1896 A ¢/- 
butt's Syst. Afed. 1. 451 Hypodermic syringe, irrigator .. 
should be at hand. ; ; 

Irrigatorial i:rigatderidl), «. [f L. stem 
irrigdl- + -ORY + -AL.] Relating to irrigation. 
So Irrigatory (i‘rigétéri) a. in same sense. 
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1867 Lo. Narter in Sir S, Northcote if (1890) I. ix. 291 
The localities fit for irrigatorial i ar 1884 Cham, 
Frnt. 13 Dee. 796 All Sicilian agricultural and irrigatory 
terms recall them. 

tIrriguate (iri-gime't , v. Obs. [f. L. irri- 
gu-us seenext + -ATES.) /rans, = 1RniGate 7. 
So tIrriguate ///. a., irrigated, well-watcred 
‘cf, IRRIGATE @.. 

1632 Laticow Trav, vy. 176 Not farre from the irriguate 
plaine of Darmille, /éid¢. v1. 316 Now to discourse of 
Nylus, this flood irriguateth all the low playnes. /dsd. x. 
49) Even so is melting Tweed and weeping ‘liviot .. that 
irriguat the fertile fields. 1670 /.¢.r Yalionts 26 The Circu- 
lation of the Blood, whereby every part is irriguated and 
nourished. 

Irriguous (irigisas), a4. Now sare. [f. L. 
irrigu-us supplied with water, f. é-, fr- In- 1) + 
rigu-us watered, from stem of -zgdre to wet, water.] 

1. Irrigated ; moistened, bedewed, wet ; esp. of 
a region or tract of land: Well-watered, moist, 
watery. Also fig. 

1651-3 Jer. Tavior Serut. for Vear Ded., Like Gideon's 
Fleece, irriguous with a dew from Heaven, when much of 
the vicinage is dry. 1667 Mitton /*. £. 1v. 255 The flourie 
lap Of som irriguous Valley. 1735 Somerville Chase iv. 
34y Skim with wanton Wing th’ trriguons Vale. 1749 Lr. 
Lavinctos Anthus, Meth. & Papists (1754) 1. ii. 63 Opposite 
Vicissitudes of Soul, the irriguous and dry, the anaious and 
secure, 1802 Brockes' Gazetteer ed. 12) s.v. Lontoud, Werds 
of cattle feed in the irriguous vallies at its base. 

2. Iaving the quality of irrigating; affording 
a supply of water or moisture; watering, bedew- 
ing. Also fig. 

1684 tr. Bouct’s Merc. Compit, xvi. 560 Mf. .the Scorbutick 
Infection break into the Brain .. and very much infect the 
irriguous Liquor of either Province. 1762-71 H. WaLrote 
Vertne’s Anecd. laint. (1786) 1V. 254 Vhe refreshing 
hollows of mountains, near irriguous and shady founts. 
B01 / rans. Suc. civts NIX. 176 the Grubs were seen lying 
in irriguous channels, 1861 Croucn Ass. Class. Metres, 
Elegracs i. 6 NS lordly river.. Vhrough the meadows sinuous, 
wandered irrizuous, ; 

Ilence Irri‘guousness (Lailey vol. 11, 1727). 

+ Irrisible iri-zib’l),@. Obs. rare. (ad. late 1.. 
trristhil-is (Augustine), f. irridére to laugh at, 
IrripE.) Kidiculous ; worthy of derision. 

1767 A. CampsBece Le.riph. 37 uofe, That the natives of one 
of our three kingdoms are really no better than irrational, 
irrisible, four-legged aninials, and considcred by their fellow- 
subjects, and the legislature in no other capacity. 

Irrision (irigan’. Now rare or arch. [ad. 
L.. ¢rriston-em, n. of action from irridére to laugh 
at, Innipe. Cf. F. trrtsion ‘Cotgr. 1611).) ‘Vhe 
action of laughing at a person or thing in scorn or 
contempt; derision, mockery. 

1526 /rigr. /’erf. (W. de W. 1531) 97b, He was “lluded 
and scorned with garmentes of Irrisyon. 1579 ‘Iwyxe 
Phisicke agst. Fort. t. \xix. 95b, They seeke 10 auoyde 
infamie and irrision. 1649 JER. ‘Vavtor Gt. /.remp. iu. Ad 
Sect. aii. 100 To abstain from all mockings of our neigh- 
bour, not giving him appellatives of scorne, or irrsion. 
1696 Tir, Patrick Comm, Exod, x. (1647) 168 Some lovk 
upon it as an Irrision or a jeer. 1833 H_ J. Rose /’redis. 
Obs. Middleton's Grk. Article (1858) p. xxiv, Stallbaum also 
says that the omission of the article denotes irrision, 1868 
Hoc. Life Shelley 11. xi. 385 An indecent irtision of tbe 
sacred character of the lover-poet. 

Irrisor (irai‘sg1). rare. [a. L. irvisor, agent-n. 
from irridére: sce prec.] 

1. One who laughs at another; a mocker, a 
derider. 

1739 J. Hitpror Regul. Free-thinking 23 They shall then 
le admitted into the highest Rank or Degree of Risors, 
called the Irrisors, answering to the Degree of Senior Sophs ; 
and shall be allowed not only: to laugh and be witty, but to 
insult upon proper Occasions. ; : 

2. Zool. A bird of the genus /r77sor or family 
frrisoride, natives of Afiica, so called from their 
noisy cry ; a wood-hoopoe. 

Irrisory (irsivsdri), a. rave. [f. L. type *irri- 
sort-us, {. arrisor,irrisdr-em: see prec. and -ory.] 
Having the character of deriding or mocking. 

1824 Lanpor /uiag. Conv. Wks. 1846 1. XXXVill, 244 '2, 
I wish that, even there. you had been less trrisory, less of 
a pleader. 1829 /érd. II. 146/1 The young men continued 
in their irrisory mood. . 

Irrit, variant of IRRITE a. Cés., void. 

Irritability (:ritabi'liti). [ad. L. irriabilitas, 
f, rrrilabilis : see next and -ITY, 
(Haller, 1756).] The quality or state of being 
irritable. : 

1. The quality or state of being easily annoyed or. 
excited to anger or impatience ; proneness to vexa- 
tion or annoyance ; petulance. a 

1791 Boswett Fohnson Mar. an. 1753, The gloomy irrita- 
bility of his existence was more painful to him than ever. 


1828 Scott F. ./, Perth xvi, His second subject of conver-- 


sation .. seemed ratber delicate for the smith’s present state 
of irritability. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. duer. III. 26 
The irritability of their vanity has been much exaggerated.. 
1847 Exiersox Repr. Aen, Shakespeare Wks. (Bohn) I. 354 
The perilous irritability of poetic talent. 1881 W. CoLtixs 
Bl. Rober. vi. 205 Where was not only irritability, there was 
contempt..in her tone. ; 
2. Path. Of a bodily organ or part; The condi- 
tion of being excessively or morbidly excitable or 


sensitive to the contact or action of anything. 
1785 Avex. Grant (title) Observations on the Use of. 


Cf. F. trritabslrite- 


s 


IRRITABLE. 


Opium, in Diseases supposed to he owing to morbid irrita- 
hility. 1789 W. Bucuan Dem. Aled. (1790) 315 From 
a peculiar weakness, or too great an irritahility of the 
bowels. 1875 B. Mravows Clin. Obserz. 51 He is all right, 
save slight irritability and scurf in the scalp. ; 

3. Physiol. and Biol. The capacity of being 
excitcd to vital action (é@ g. motion, contraction, 
nervous impulse, etc.) by the application of an 
extcrnal stimulus: a property of living matter or 
protoplasm in general, and characteristic in a 
special degree of certain organs or tissues of 
animals and plants, esp. muscles and nerves: see 


IRRITABLE 3. 

[1751 J. G. Zimmerman (¢2/e) Dissertatio Physiologica de 
Irritabilitate, quam publice defendet.] 1755 R. Wuytt 
(title) Physiological Essays..On the Sensihility and Irrita- 
hility of the Parts of Men and other Animals; occasioned 
by Dr. Haller’s Treatise on these Subjects. 1783 Sir J. E. 
Smutu in PArl. Trans. Abr. XVI. 421 (Aeading) On the 
Irritahility of Vegetables. 1794 G. Apams Nat. & Ex. 
Philos. UV. xlix. 349 Physicians talk of the irritability of 
our nervous system. 1805 A. Caruiste in (Ail. Trans. 
XCV. 3 When muse les are capahle of reiterated contractions 
and relaxations, they are said to be alive, or to possess 
irritahility. 1846 J. Baxrer Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) |. 
115 Sonie leaves possess the property, when acted upon by 
certain bodies, of moving. This is called, in reference to 
leaves, /rritabriity. 1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids v. 172 
The irritability of the lahellum in several distantly-allied 
forms is highly remarkable. 1898 Addbutt’s Syst, Aled. V. 
401 Instances of that response of living matter, as a manifes- 
tation of ‘irritability’, to chemical changes in its surroundings 
which is denoted by the term ‘ chemiotaxis'. 

Irritable (iritib’l), a [ad. L. erritadils, 
f. trriddre \RRITATE v.1: see -BLE. Cf. F. zrrit- 
able ‘1547 in \fatz.-Darm.).] Capable of being 
irritated ; susceptible of irritation. 

1. Readily cxcited to anger or impaticnce ; casily 
rnffled or annoyed. 

1662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. 10 It could never 
enter into my minde that he was either irritable or pro- 
pitiahle hy the omitting or perforniuig of any inean and 
insignificant services. 1779-81 Jounson L. /’., ope Wks. 
IV. ror He was irritable and resentful. 1841 Evruinstoxe 
Hist. Ind. U1. 47 His ill health made him niore suspicious 
and irritable than ever. 1877 Ericusen Surg. 1.5 Persons 
of an irritable and anxious mind do not hear operations so 
well as those of a more tranquil mental constitution. 1879 
F. W. Rosinson Coward Conse. 1. xi, 1 have lived in .. the 
nritablest of families. 

2. Readily excited to action; highly responsive 
to stimultis; (of a bodily organ or part), Exces- 
sively or morbidly excitable or sensitive (sce 
Ixritate v.! 3). 

1791 Burke 4/6. Whigs Wks. VI. 8 Accused of provoking 
irritable power to new excesses. 1800 Med. Frul. 1V. 78 
When its excretion is by any means obstructed, it produces 
insensihle and irritable constitutions, 1804 ABERNETHY 
Surg. Obs. 59 The destruction of the irritable decayed sur- 
face [of a tooth]. 1875 B. MEapows Céin. Observ, 27 He 
had an irritahle stomach and was..much annoyed with 
acidity. 1885 H. James Lit. Tour France xxxiv. 220 Our 
modern nerves, our irritahle sympathies, our easy discom- 
forts and fears, make one think (in some relations) less 
respectfully of human nature, 1887 Mrs. Ewinc Danded. 
Clocks 13 oe cannot help haviny an irritable brain, which 
rides an idea to the moon and home again.. whilst some 
folks are getting the harness of words on to its hack. 1897 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. Il. 751 The tongue is slightly furred 
or is red and irritable looking. 

3. Physiol. and Biol. Of an organ, tissne, etc. 
of an anima’ or plant: Capable of being cxcited 
to vital action by the application of some physical 
stimulus; said esf, of muscles and nerves, as sub- 
ject respectively to contraction and to motor or 
sensory impulse undcr the influence of the proper 
external forces. 

1793 Bepvors Calculus, etc. 181 Nhe irritable fibres in the 
same system have not all the same degree of irritahility. 
They have different degrees of capacity for the irritable 
principle. 1875 Bruxnerr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 784 In 
a smaller number of instances periodically motile foltage- 
leaves ., are irritable to touch or concussion. 1878 FosTtrR 
Phys. ur. i. 394 A sensory nerve in its simplest form may be 
regarded as a strand of eminently irritable protoplasm. 

Irritableness. rare. [f prec. + -nrss.] = 
Tkeavasi.iry, 

1895 in W. Perry £ue. Dict, 1825 E. Irvinc Last Days 
255 No irritableness of an afflicted hody, nor weariness of 
hed-ridden age. 1837-8 Srars A thax, x1. 92 ‘Vhis excessive 
irritableness of the body. 

Irritably (iritabli), adv. [fas prec. + -L¥2.] 
In an irritable manner ; with irritation ; pctulantly. 

1855 in Hype Crarke Eng. Dict, 1880 Ourwa AZoths 1. 
ix. 249 ‘Oh! you don't believe me’, she said irritahly, ‘ask 
anybody’. 1896 Mrs. Carryn Quaker Grandmother 204 
All this. made her feel generally cross, and irritably resentful. 

Trritament. Now rare or Obs. [ad. L. irri- 
tament-unt a provocative, f. zritare InRiTaATED.1; 
see -MENT.] Something that excites or provokes 
an action, feeling, or state; an exciting cause; 
a provocative, an incentive; an irritant. 

1634 W. Tirwnyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. 1) 91 The Irrita- 
ments of Despaire. 1647 Warp S777f. Cobler 5 Perillous irri- 
taments of carnall and spirituall enmity. 1800 Aled. 77, 
IV. 274 Thereis no specific irritament, which does not prove 
for the whole constitution either asthenic or sthenic. 1844 
GrapstonE Glean. (1879) III. 27 He was wrong; for the 
bearing of his argument would have been this; Sacraments 
are irritaments of faith, therefore haptise those who have it 
not, in order that they may he aroused to conceive it. 

Vo. V. 
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Irritancy ! (iritinsi). [f. Irritant a.}: sce | exaspcrate, provoke; to vex, fret, annoy, ruffle the 
-ANCY.] Irritating quality or character; irrita- | feelings of. 


tion, annoyance. 

1831 CartyLe Sart, Res. m1. xii, Not without a certain 
irritancy and even spoken invective. 1849 7azt's Mag. 
XVI. 754 The source of great irritancy and vexation to the 
Colonists. 1900 MVesf21.Gas.6 Apr. 8/2 A superior altitude 
. adds an irritancy to the monition tendered. 

Trritancy*. Xom., Civil, and Sc. Law.  [f. 
Irritant a.4:; see -ancy.] ‘The fact of rendering, 
or condition of being rendered, null and void. 

1681 Stair Just. Law Scot. (1693) 1. xiii. § 14. 122 By pay- 
ment at the Barr, it was allowed to he purged, even though 
the Party after the Irritancy got Possession. 1773 Erskine 
inst. Law Scot. u.v. $27 Where the irritant clause was 
conceived in these words, ‘Vhat the feu-right should fall, 
if two years duty happened to run into a third’, which was 
long the usual style, the irritancy was not incurred by our 
older practice till the whole of the third year’s duty was 
due, 31861 W. Beit Diet. Law Scot. s.v., Uhe irritancy of 
a right is its forfeiture in consequence of some neglect or 
contravention. ..A lease may he dissolved during its currency 
by the operation of a legal as well as of a conventional irn- 
tancy, 1889 MuirHEAD Gatus Dig. 613 /rrtlancy of a testa- 
ment. A testament was irritated when the testator suffered 
capitis deminntio, 1886 Pall Madi G. 9 Oct. 11/1 Guilty of 
that heinous Scotch crime known as ‘irritancy of the lease ’. 

Irritant (irritant), a2 and sé. [ad. L. zr7i- 
tant-em, pr. pple. of z77vivare IRRITATE v1: cf. F. 
irritant (17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 

+1. That ‘irritates’ or stirs up (see InpiTATE v.! 
1b); exciting, provocative. Ods. 

1636 W. Scot Afol. Narr. (1846) 65 The occasion or 
irritant cause of the alteration of the Church Government. 

2. Causing irritation, physical or (rarely) mental; 
inritating. Chiefly in /a¢/., of poisons, ctc. 

1828 Wesster, /rvifant, irritating. 1834 Perny Cycd. 11. 
100/1 Irritant poisons, such as arsenic. 1875 tI. C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 493 ‘The symptoms.., as in other irritant 
poisoning, vary within certain limits, 1885 Wanch. Exam. 
21 Jan. 4/7 They... have had no irritant or factious opposition 
to encounter. 

B. sé. An irritant substance, body, or agency ; 
in Path. a poison, etc. which produces irritation ; 
in Physiol. and &iol. anything that stimulates an 
organ to its characteristic vital action. Also fg. 
in reference to mental irritation. 

1802 Wed. Frnd. VIII. 11 A glass of mustard whey, at 
times, is a good nutritive irritant. 1842 A. Compe /hysiol. 
Digestion (cd. 4) 148 It..is always excited to discharge 
itself by the introduction of food or other irritants. 1863 
Cornh. Mag. V 11. 345 Any poison, even those which, like 
the metallic irritants, are with the greatest difficulty dis- 
Jodged. 1877 Rosentnar Aluscles & Nerves 30 The in- 
fluences which cause the contraction of the muscle .. are 
called irritants. 

Jig. 1862 Hetrs Organ. Daily Life 73 A persecution 
which pinches, hut does not suppress, is merely an irritant, 


and not an ahsorbent. 
T-rritant, 2.2 Xom., Civil, and Sc. Law. 


[ad. L. érrzand-em, pr. pple. of irritare to make 
void, Innirare v.2: cf. F. ¢grvttant (1762 in Dict. 
Acad.).] Rendering null and void. 

Irritant clause; ‘a clause hy which certain prohibited 
acts specified in a deed, if committed by the person holding 
under the deed, are declared to be void and null’ (W. Bell 
Dict. Law Scot. 1861). 

1592 Acts Sederunt 27 Nov. (1790) 19 In all tyme cuning, 
thay will juge and decide upon clausis irritant, conteinit in 
contractis, takis, infeftments, bandis, and obligationis. 1603 
Haywarp A nsw. Dolentan vy. Miv, The States elected Henry 
Duke of Anjowe for their ines with this clause irritant; That 
if hee did violate any point of his oath, the people should owe 
him no allegeance. 1773 [see Inritancy”]. 1799 J. Roserr- 
son Agric. Perth 82 The leases. .are clogged with so many 
arbitrary covenants, capricious articles and irritant clauses, 
that they may he broke, whenever the landlord pleases. 
1868 cf 31 § 32 Vict.c. 101 §9 It shall not be necessary .. 
to insert..prohibitory, irritant, and resolutive clauses, 

Irritate (iritet), v1 [f L. zrrivat-, ppl. stem 
of irrita-re to incite, excite, provoke, irritate. 
Cf. Inrirr z,.] 

+1. trans. To stir up, excite, provoke, incite, 
rouse (a person, etc.) to some action. Const. Zo, 
into, or inf. Obs. (or merged in 2.) 

1531 Eryor Gov. 1. xix, Suche daunsis, whiche. .dyd with 
ynclene motions or countinances irritate the myndes of the 
dauncers to venereall lustes. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 315 Cold 
maketh the Spirits vigorous, and irritateth them. 1651 
Baxter nf. Baft. Apol. 8 Least my touching that Contro- 
versie.. might irritate him to fall upon it. 1795 BurKE Led. 
Str H. Langrishe 26 May, Whatever tends to irritate the 
talents of a country. .is of infinite service to that formidable 
cause. 1841 W. Spaioinc /taly §& /é. Jsé. II]. 43 His 
successor soon contrived to irritate into open resistance the 
new prince. 

+b. To stir up, excite, provoke, give rise to 
(an action, feeling, etc.); to excite to greater 
intensity, heighten, aggravate. Ods. 

1607-12 Bacon Ess., Praise (Arb.) 354 Io much magnifying 
of Man.. doth irritate Contradiccion, and procure Envye 
and skorne. 1634 Sir T. Hervert 7vav. 149 With us drink 
irritates quarrels. 1732 Arsutunot Aades of Diet 318 Oily 
Suhstances in themselves do not irritate or provoke 
Diarrhoeas. 1738 G. Litto A/avina 1. ii. 45 Yet trouble, in 
her, irritates devotion. 1776 Gisson Decé. § F. vi. (1869) I. 
110 The disorder of his mind irritated the pains of his body. 
1824 R. Hatt Lez. Wks. 1841 V. 539 Premature attempts to 
console only irritate the sorrows they are meant to heal. 

2. To excite to impatient or angry feeling; to 


1598 Frorio, /ritare, to irritate, or prouoke to ire. 1604 
R. Caworey (able Alph., irritate, to make angry. a 1649 
Drumm. oF Hawtn. Hist. Scot. (1655) 1 Irritated hy the 
misdemeanour of his children. 1725 Pore Odyss. Vv. 186 
Dismiss the man, nor irritate the god. 1749 Fietpinc Tom 
Fones xvi. iv, Let me beg you, Madam,..not to irritate his 
Worship. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr //ist. Servia 319 He did 
not wish to irritate the enemy’ with insults, 

3. Lath. To excite (a bodily organ or part) to 
morbid action, or to abnormal condition ; to bring 
into a morbidly excited condition, or produce an 
uneasy sensation in. 

1674 tr. Martiniere’s Vey. N. Countries 111 From a great 
cold I had upon me, .. which had irritated my pituitary 
glandule. 1732 ARsutHNnot Audes of Dict 260 By their 
Salts they irritate the Solids. 1836 J. M. Guiry Wagendce's 
Formudé. (ed. 2) 27 The physicians .. assert that it does not 
irritate the stomach, catrses no headache, vertigo, nausea. 
1845 Bupp Dis. Liver 236 It may inflame or irritate .. the 
parts of the intestine with which it is hrought into contact. 

4. I’hysiol. and Biol. ‘Yo excite (an organ of 
an animal or plant) to some characteristic action 
or condition, as motion, contraction, or nervous 
impulse, by the application of a stimultis; to 
stimulate to vital action. (See IRRITABLE 3, IRRI- 


TABILITY 3.) 

1803 Med. Fr2/. 1X. 131, 1 endeavour to irritate the three 
branches of the fifth pair, hy means of Galvanism. 1874 
Carventer Ment. Phys. 1. ii. § 68 (1879) 71 Irritating the 
soles, by tickling or otherwise. 1875 Darwin Jasectiv. Pd. 
ii. 20 ‘Ihe central glands of a leaf were irritated with a 
small camel hair brush. is. 

Trritate, 7.2 Rom., Civil, and Se. Law. [f. 
L. ¢rritai-, ppl. stem. of z7rza-re to make void, 
f. dvii-us invalid: see InnitE @.] trans. To 
make void, render of no effect, nullify; = DEFEAT 
v. 6 (the corresponding term in Eng, Law). 

1605 Avs. Supposed Discov. Rom. Doctr. 42 Superiors.. 
may irritate the oaths and vows also of their subiects. 1660 
R. Coke Fustice Vind. Pref. 4 Nor is there any thing more 
abominable, then to conceive that the Acts of mens Wills 
should irritate the Law of Nature. 1726 AyLirre Parergon 
308 Such Will is irritated and made void. 1874 Ac? 37 4 38 
Vict. c.94 § 4 All rights and remedies .. for irritating the 
feu ob von solutum canonem, 1880 MuirHeaD Gaius 11. 
§$ 148 A testament that..has..heen broken or irritated, 

+ I-rritate, f//. a.! Ods. [ad. L. erritai-us, pa. 
pple. of érritare (sce Innitate v.!); but also 
capable of bcing vicwed as a shortening of 
zrritaled.| = IRRITATED, 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 709 The Heat hecommeth more Violent, 
and Irritate; And therehy expelleth Sweat, 1712 A. Mon- 
cRIEFF in Young Z7/¢ (1849) 26 Man heing in this fallen, 
undone, and miserable condition, God's justice was irritate. 

+I-rritate, p//. 2.2 Obs. [ad. L. trritat-us, 
pa. pple. of zrritare: sce InRITATE v.4] Rendered 
void or of no effect. ; 

1600 F, Crark in Archpriest Controv. (Camden) 1. 164 
All confessions heard hy vs {would be} voyd and irritat. 

Irritated (ititeitéd), fp/. a. [f. Inpirate vt 
+-ED!,] Stirred up, excited (04s.) ; exasperated, 
provoked, annoyed; stimulated to vital action, 
etc. ; see the verb. 

1s95 Dante Crv. Wars 1v. xxxxix, Then when proud- 
growne the irritated hloud Enduring not it selfe,it selfe assaild, 
1678 Trans. Crt. Spain 47 Your Majesty should lahour to 
appease these two Irritated spirits. 1776 Gisson Dec?. & F. 
xiv. I. gro Not to expose himself to the discretion of an 
irritated conqueror, 1875 Dexnetr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 
797 lhe contraction of the irritated filament hegins at the 
moment of contact, , 

Hence I'rritatedly adv., in an irritated manner ; 
with an expression of irritation or annoyance. 

31873 Mrs. Wuitney Other Girls xxiii. (1876) 316 ‘ Don't 
tell me what !’ cried Bel irritatedly. 1883 Mtss Broucuton 
Belinda M1. av. ii. 177 He looks up irritatedly at her. 

Irritating (iriteitin), pp a. [f. Ineirate 
vt + -InG%.] That irritates, in various senses: 
see the verb. 

1707 Fiover Physic. Pulse-Watch 58 These particular 
Secretions supply hoth quantity of Humeurs and irritating 
Qualities. 1727-46 THomson Sumer 1114 Vhe dash of 
clouds, or irritating war Of fighting winds. 1789 W. Buchan 
Dont. Med. (1790) 307 Medicines of an acrid or irritating 
nature. 1859 Geo. Evior .4. Bede iv, A sort of wail, the 
most irritating of all sounds where real sorrows are to be 
horne, and real work to be done. ; ae 

Hence I'rritatingly adv., in an irritating way. 

1865 E. C, Crayton Cruel Fortune 11.71 Lady Charring- 
ton slightly raised her shoulders, and smiled irritatingly. 
1882 A fthengum 1 July 10 Such a passage as the following 
is irritatingly dogmatic. ; 
Trritation (irit@-fen). fad. L. zrritation-em, 
n. of action from zrritare IRritatE v.t: cf F. 
irritation (14-1sth c. in Godef. Comp/.).} The 
action of irritating, or condition of being irritated. 

+1. The action of stirring up or provoking to 
activity ; incitement. Oéds. exc. as éransf. from 


other senses. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie 1. xix. (Arb.) 56 Therefore 
was nothing committed to historie, hut matters of great and 
excellent persons and things that the same hy irritation of 
good courages..might worke more effectually. 1612-15 Br. 
Hatt Conten:pl., O. T. xiv. vii, If it had not heene for his 
proud irritation, the people had in the morning hefore 
Ceased from that hloody pursuit of their brethren, a 1859 
De Quincey (Webster 1864), The whole hody of the arts 
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IRRITATIVE. 


and sciences composes one vast machinery for the irritation 
and development of the huinan intellect. 

2. ixcitement of anger or impatience; exaspcra- 
tion, provocation, vexation, annoyance, 

1703 Dk. Queensberry in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. 1V. 238 
One sort of people ure pleased, and the other have got no 
invitation. 1796 Burkk Corr. (1844) 1V. 380 Jacobinisin 
which arises from penury and irritation, fram scorned 
loyalty and rejected alleyiunce. 1818 A. RANKEen //ist. 
France V 1.1.38 Any new taxation. .might excite general irri- 
tation. 1875 Jowett Platve (ed, 2) V. 6 The Lacedaemonian 
expresses a momentary irritation at the accusation. 

3. Path, (and Wed. \xcitement of a bodily 
part or organ to excessive sensitiveness or morbid 


action; the resulting condition. 

1685 Bovre /ug. Notion Nat, vi. Wks. V. 212 Vhe tibres 
.. being distended or vellicated by the plenty or acrimony 
of the peccant matter, will, by that irritation, be brought to 
contract themselves vigorously, 1702 J. Purcert Cholick 
(1714) 113 Subject tothe greatest Irrttations, Heart-burnings, 
and Vomiting. 1799 dled. Frnt. 11. 126 If it allay .. the 
cough and irritation of the lungs. 1842 A. Comue /’/ysrol. 
Digestion \ed. 4) 119 In some states of the stoniach .. even 
farinaceous food excites acrimony and irritation, 1876 
Barruotow Wat. Aled. (1879) 536 Lxternal irritation, 
utilized for the relief or cure Br incetnal maladies, is entitled 
countersirritation, 

4. Physiol, and #iol, The inducement of soine 
vital action or condition (as motion, contraction, 
nervons impulse) in an organ, tissuc, etc. of an 
animal or plant by the application of a stimulus, 

1794 Ic. Darwin Zoo. 1, xvili § 15. 209 We come now to 
those motions which depend on irritation. /éid. 210 Not 
only those paris of the systern, which are always excited by 
internal stimuli,..but the organs of sense also may be more 
violently excited into action by the irritation from internal 
stimuli, or by sensation, during our sleep than in our waking 
hours 1855 Bain Senses & fut. i, ti. § 20 1864) 57 When 
irritation is applied to the hentispheres, as by pricking or 
cutting. 1875 Bensetrr & Dver tr. Sachs Bot, 782 Periodic 
moveinents of the miature parts of plants and movements 
dependent on irritation. 7éé¢, 784 In the case of irritable 
stamens .. the insects that visit the flowers cause the irrita- 
tion. @ 1899 J. Cairo fundamental ideas Chr, V1. xxi. 276 
Irritations and molecular changes of tissue are transformed 
into the feeling of shinunering light or ringing sound. 

Irritative (irite'tiv), a. [f- as Invirate v1 
+ -IVE.] 

1. Having the quality of stirring up or exciting 
to action; now in PAyszol. or Fro/. Ilaving the 
property of stimulating to vital action, ¢. to 
sensuous perception, muscular contraction, ete. 

1686 Goap Celest. Bodies t. xiit. 65 Invested with Power, 
not Hiluminative .. but Irritative also. 1794 E. Darwin 
Zoon. A. xx. $7. 234 The irritative ideas of ohjects .. are per- 
petuully present to our sense of Sight, 1796 /da¢. I). 678 
Those things, which increase the exertions of all the irrita- 
tive motions, are termed incitantia. 1822 Goop Study 
Aled, 11834) IL. 401 Hysteria is a disease of the irritative 
fibres, hypochondrias of the sentient. 

2. Having the quality of causing mental irrita- 
tion ; tending to irritate ; annoying, irritating. 

1878 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 168 Let us pnt away utterly 
all irritative thoughts. 1881 Murs. C, Praep Policy & P. 
II. 208 Tones which were specially irritative to Mr. Long- 
leat's temper. 

3. Path. Characterized by or accompanied with 
irritation of the system or of some organ. 

1807 Med, Frnd. XVI. 7 He laboured under a consider- 
able degree of irritative fever. 1873 “T. H. Green /retrod. 
Pathol. (ed. 2) 139 Irritative conditions of the bone and 
periosteuin are often attended by a large formation of new 
bone. 1€88 Facce & Pve-Sautu Princ, Med, (ed. 2) 1. 70 
The immediate effect of wounds in producing what was 
called irritative fever was confounded with the later appear- 
ance of pyemia. 

Irritator ivritelta1). rare. [a. L. irrititor, 
agent-n, from irritdre InnitaTe v.t] One who 
or that which irritates. 


1855 in Hype Crarke Eng. Dict. 1889 Cham. Frul. 


Jan. 36/2 ‘You didn’t think I was going to sit here .. ?’ the 
irritator asked. 
Irritatory (itriteitari, -ctari), a. rare. [f. as 


IknITATE v.1 + -ony.] Causing irritation ; irrita- 
tive. 

21656 Hares Gold. Rem. (1688) 59 Some irritatory and 
troublesome Humour,  /dicf. (1673) 285 Nothing hinders 
wounds from cicatrising, more then.. keeping things irrita- 
tory about the orifice of the wound. : 

t Irrite, «. Ods. Also irrit. [ad. L. irrit-us 
invalid, f. z7-, tu- (In-*) + rats established, 
valid, Prob, through AF, rrrt¢ (Stat. 5 Edw. 11), 
obs. F. rrrite (1365 in Godef...] Void, of no 
effect. 

1482 in Eng. Gils (1870) 311 Yo ordeyn .. that the seid 
letters patentes .. and all thyng perteynyng to the same 
Gilde and fraternyte, be irrite, cassed, adnulled, voide, and 
of noo force nor effect. 1600 J. Metvitt Diary (1842) 356 
It sould nocht be forgot and maid irrit. 1623 T. ADAMs 
Barren Tree Wks. 1861 11. 180 These irrite, forceless, bug. 
bear excommunications. 1657 Hawke Av/fing is AL, 12 
Yo make void and irrite all their former and glorious 
victories. 1741 W. Witson Contn. Def. Reform, Princ. 
Ch. Scot. 1769) 469 They have made thy word and law irrit 
and of no avail. ae: 

+Irrite,v. Obs. Also 6 yrryte. [a. F. irrite-r 
(14th c. in Littré), ad. L. ¢vritare to irritate.] 


= IRuirate v1 (in various senses). 

€1450 Wirour Saluacionn 1627 Irrited haue I thyne ire o 
swete godde of clemence. 1522 Morr De Quat. Noviss. 
Whs. 76/1 Rather. .than blunt forth rudely, and yrryte them 
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to anger. 1574 Newton //ealth Alag. 16 We must beware 
.. that we doo not irrite our Stomuck and provoke an 
appetite with fine Junkets and delicious Sauces, 1661 
Lovett (/ist. Anim. §& Min. 336 Vellicating the beginning 
of the nerves, contracting them, and irriting to expulsion. 

+ Irro‘borate, v. Oés. rare—°.  [f. (doubtful) 
L.irrdborare,f. tr- (In- 1) + réborare to strengthen. ] 

1623 Cockeram, /rroborate, to make strong. 1656 in 
Brount Glossagr, 

+I-rrogate, v. Sc. Law. Obs. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. trrogare to propose against, impose, tniflict, 
f. tre (Ir-!, + vogdre to ask, demand.) trans. 
To impose ‘a penalty). So tI:rrogate ff/. a. 
vttsed as fa. Pple.); + Irroga'tion. 

1§92 Sc. Acts Fas. 11 (1597) § 152 Quhilkis haue not bene, 
nor yit ar observed be reason that there is na penultie 
irrogat to the persones contraveeners thereof. 1623 Cocke. 
ram, /rrogate, to impose. J/rrogation, an imposition, 
1666 Lp. Foustainnaci. in M. P. Brown Suppl Oecis. 
I}. 426 It came to be debated..if a judge inight mitigate 
the punishment which is imposed by law, zed. hanging, 
and conliscate his moveables, or irrogat a mulct, in lieu 
thereof. 

Irrorate /iroret , a. Zool.. esp. Enlom.  [ad. 
L. trrdrdt-us bedewed, pa. pple. of trrordre: sce 
next.] = Irrorated ; see next 2. 

1826 Kirny & Sp. Anfomol, 1V. 285 Atom, a very minute 
dot. /rrorate, sprinkled with atoms, a> the earth with dew, 

Irrorate (iidielt), v. [f ppl. stem of 1. 
irrord-re to bedew, f. 77- In-1) + rérdre to drop 
dew, from 70s, rdrem dew.] 

+1. trans. To wet or sprinkle as with dew; 
to bedew, besprinkle ; to inoisten, Obs. 

1623 Cockrran, /rrorate, to sprinckle, to moysten. 1629 
Parktssos Gand. leas. vill. 20 Woe not give thein too 
much water to over-zlut them, but temperately to ir[rJorate, 
bedew or sprinkle them, 1661 Lovett //ist. sLnii. & Min, 
237 They are to he fryed and irrorated with the juyce of 
Oranges. 1676 tr. Garencteres’ Coral 44 A plant..irrorated 
or steeped in common water. 

2. Zool., esp. Eutom. In pa. pple. I-rrorated : 
sprinkled minutely (w#7h dots). 

1843 Humvurevs Brit, Moths 1. 85 The caterpillar is 
dusky, irrorated with black spots. 1882 Eutomol, Mag. 
Mar. 220 The mature larva is of a dark pea-zgreen colour, 
thickly irrorated with slightly raised black dots. 

Irroration Groré "fon . [n. of action from 
Terorate vw: cf. F. erroralion (1762 in Dic, 
atcad,).] 

+1. A sprinkling or wetting as with dew; a 
bedewing, besprinkling, moistening. Oés. 

1623 CockERAM, /rroration. a sprinckling, a moystning. 
1638 Rawiev tr. Bacon's Life & Death (1651) 41 To the 
Irroration of the Body, mucli use of sweet things is profit 
able. 1672 Phil, Trans. VIL. 5033 A confused irroration of 
the external surface, without any ebullition. 1784 tr. 
Spallanzants Dissert. \.), If... the irroration should be 
interrupted, the portion of eggs then excluded will be 
barren, 

2. Zool., esp. Entom. 
dots or spots of colour. 

1843 Humpurevs Brit. Joths 1.124 Of a nearly uniform 
pale brownish buff, without irrorations. : 

Irrotational (iroté'fanal), @. Dynamics. 
[Ir-2.] Not rotational ; characterized by absence 
of rotation: said of fluid motion in which cach 
elementary or infinitesimal part of the fluid has no 


rotation about its own axts. 

1875 CLERK Maxwetcin Encycl. Brit, UL. 44/1 The motion 
of a fluid is said to be irrotational when it is such that if a 
spherical portion of the fluid were suddenly solidified, the 
solid sphere so formed would not be rotating about any axis. 
1880 G. H. Darwin in .Valure X X11. 95/2 Two vortices exer- 
cise very remarkable influences on one another, which are 
due to the irrotational motion of the parts of the fluid 
outside the vortices. 1883 O. Lovce iid. XXVII. 330/1 
Portions [of ether} cither at rest or in simple irrotational 
motion, 

Hence Irrota'tionally adv. 

1881 Maxwee Electr. & Alagn. 1. 117 A vector which is 
distributed irrotationally in all cases of electric equilibrium. 
1881 Nature XXIII. 475/2 A mass of fluid revolving irrota- 
tionally inside an imperfectly elastic cylindrical case. 


+Irro‘tulate, f//. a. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of 
med. L. ir-, invotulare (Du Cange), f. i7-, 72- (IR- 1) 
+ rotul-us Rott.) Entered upon a roll or list ; 
enrolled. 

1594 Zepieria xxxviii, Yet, 'mongst acquaintance who their 
faith haue crackt, My name thou findest not irrotulat! 
Irrour, Irrous, variants of IRouR, -ovs, Ods. 

tIrroy‘al, a. Obs. [Ir-*. Cf. iMoyal.] Not 
royal; not befitting a king. 

1648 Pet, East. Assoc. 18 Was the pawning of the Jewels 


A sprinkling of minute 


of the Crown so Irroyall ? | 


Irrubrical (ir#‘brikal), @.° [In-?.] Not 
tubrical ; contrary to the rubric. 

1846 WorcesTER cites Ch. Ob. 

+ITrruent, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. trruent-em, 
pr. pple. of zvzére to rush in or upon.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., /rruent, running hastily, or rush- 
ing in violently. 

+I-rrugate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
trrigare to wrinkle, f. i7-, z- (In-1) + rtigdre to 
wrinkle, from ritga a wrinkle, a crease.] /rass. 
To wrinkle. So + I-xrugation (04s. rare—°.) | 

1566 Painter Pad, Pleas. (1569) 1. Fiv, That the swelling of | 
their body, might not irrugate and wrinckle their faces. 1656, 


TRY. 

3tount Glossogr., /rrugation, a wrinkling, or making 
wrinkles. 

+ITrrumate, v. Os. rare—9 [f. L. trru- 
mare to give suck, f. ruma teat, dug.] 

1623 CockEnam, (rrumate, to sucke in. 

)Irruminating, ¢. 00s. [In-*.] 
ruminating ; that does not chew the cud, 

1631 Vratuwatt Whimeztes, Zealous Bro. 117 ‘Vhat un- 
cleane and irruminating beast, a pig. 

Irru‘mpent, a. rare—°. [ad. L. trrumpent- 
em, pr. pple. of trrumpere to break in, f. gr- (In 1) 

+ rumpere to break.) Bursting or breaking in; 
making an irrtuption. 

1656 Litouxt Glossogr., Irrumpent, entring in by force, 
rushing in violently. 

Irrupt Virypt),v. rare. [f. L. trrupl-, ppl. 
slem of frrump-cre: sce prec.] 

1. “rans. ‘Tobreak into. Mence Irru-pted p//. a. 

1855 Ifyou Crarkr Lay. Dict, lrrupted, forced through. 
1856 Wrustkr, (rrupted, broken with violence. Hence in 
later Diets. 

2. inir, To burst in, break in, enter forcibly, 
make an irruption. 

1885 I’, H. H. Guitresarp Cruise Marchesa V1. 9 We 
were in the crater of an extinct volcano into which the sea 
had at tome later period irrupled. 1893 Vecmple Bar 
XCVIII. 154 She * irrupted” recklessly into the bedroom. 

Irruptible (irz'ptib'l), @. rare. (erron. -able.) 
(f. In-2 + L. supe-, ppl. stem of rumpcre to 
break + -1BLE.} That cannot be broken; un- 
breakable. 

1835 Str J. Ross Arct. Exp. xivit. 611 We were locked 
up by irruptable chains. 

Trruption (iropfon’. [ad. L. trruptidn-em, 
n, of action from irrump-cre: sce IRRUMVENT. 
Cf. i. rrruption (14th c. in Matz.-Darm.).] The 
action of bursting or breaking in; a violent entry, 
inroad, incursion, or invasion, esp. of a hostile 
force or trtbe. 

1577 tr. ullinger's Decades (1¢92) 297 In that hurlie burlie 
and irruption made by the barbarous people. 1601 HlotLasp 
Pliny 1.75 As if Nature made recompence for the irruptions 
of the seas. 1637 R. Himenurey tr. $¢, Asubrose Pref., 
Vhe Goths ..making irruptions into Gaule. 1707 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4375/3 That the whole Body of the Troops. .lie 
in a readiness to oppose any new Irruption of the Enemy. 
1803 Wreuscton Let. to Licut.Gen. Stuart in Gurw. 
Desp. (1837) Il. 8 Not a word is said of the supposed irrup- 
tion of Hlolkar. 1874 [rtrs Sac. ress. ii. 26 You do not 
seem to perceive the irruption of vulgarity. 

© Confused with Exertion. Obs, 

1613 PurcHas Hk Ae ie (1614) 814 In the yeare 158) 
there issued froin another Vulcan. .such an irruption of fire. 
1691 Luttrete Brief Nel. (1857) 11. 216 Those from Italy 
say, that mount Vesuvius had lately made a terrible irrup- 
tion. 1732 AnpuTunot Rules of Diet iv. in Aliments, etc. 
11736) 418 In the Article of Feverish Irruptions. 1811 Ora 
& Jutic? 1. 195 The irruption was coming out in a most 
favourable way. 

Irruptive (irzptiv), a. [f. as Innupr + 
-IVE.] Having the quality or character of burst- 
ing in; making, or tending to, irruption. 

1593 Nasue Chvisfs 7. (1613) 68 ‘Trodden out of sent, by 
the irruptiue oner-trampling of the Romanes. 1794 Wutte- 
wouse Ode to Justice ('.', Ready to displode irruptive on 
his head. 1816 ‘I’. Bussy Lucretius vt. Comment. xiii, By 
Thales and Democritus they [earthquakes] were attributed 
to the irruptive force of subterraneous winds, 1873 BuRToN 
Hist, Scot. 1. 24 Masses of irruptive rock. 

Irsche, obs. Sc. form of Eksr. 

1508 Duspar Fayting 49 Irsche [v.7. lersche}] brybour 
baird, wyle beggar with thy brattis. ; 

Irspile, a variant of tlespile, tspile, hedge- 
hog see IL): ef. also IRCHEPIL. 

I-rudded, i-ruded, ME. pa. pple. of Rep w., 
toredden. I-ruled, of RULE wv. 

Irun, obs. form of Ikon. 

I-rungien, ME. pa. pple. of Rrxc v. 

Irusg, obs. variant of Inous. 

Irvingite (S-uvinait). [f. surname Jroing (see 
below) + -ITE.] A member of a religious body 
founded about 1835 on the basis of principles 
promulgated by Edward Irving (1792-1834), a 
minister of the Church of Scotland, settled in 
London, and excommunicated in 1833. 

‘The name is not accepted by the body itself, which 
assumes the title of Catholic Apostolic Church: see 
CatHo.ic A 10. . a. 

1836 RK. Baxtir /rzingism 36 The idol of the Irvingites 
is the power of utterance. 1872 tr. Lange's Cona.,1 Thess. 
iv. 79/2 The other name of Irvingites they expressly dis- 
claim. 1883 Aserican VII. 22 None of our churches, 
except, perhups, the little body called Irvingites, are doing 
their full duty by the public in this regard. 

b. atirtb, or ad). 

1872 tr. Lange's Comm. 1 Thess. iv. 79/2 The Irvingite 
interpretation erroneously explained. 1882-3 Scnarr £un- 
cyet. Relig. Knowl. WW. 1119 Henry Drummond .. took 
a4 prominent part in the Irvingite movement. 

So I-rvingism, the doctrine and principles of 
the Irvingites. 

1836 R. Baxter (¢/tle) Irvingism. 1876 C. M. Davis 
Unorth. Lond. (ed. 2) 86 ‘Irvingism’ as it is still called by 
outsiders, or the ‘Catholic Apostolic Church’ as.. it is 
designated by its own adherents. 

Irwis, obs. variant of Ixous. 

t+Iry, 2. Obs. [f. Ine sd, + -y.] =IRasciBLec. 


Not 


IS. 


1603 J. Davies -Wicrocosmos (1878) 73/2 For in our 
Soules the iry pow'r it is Vhat makes vs at vnhallowed 
thoughts repine. : 

Iry, obs. variant of EERIE a. 

1728 Rausay Cordial iv, My dear, I'm faint and iry. 

Iryn(e, obs. form of Ikon. 

Is (iz), v. 3 sing. pres. indic. of vb. Br, q.v. 

Is, obs. form of Hts, Icr, YEs. 

Is-: see Iso-. 

“ig 1 (-ys), a frequent MIE. and esp. Se. variant of 
the grammatical inflexion -es, -s, of the genitive 
sing., and the pl. of sbs., and of the 3rd pers. sing. 
of verbs. In MSS. sometiines treated as a separate 
word or element, esp. in genitive sing., where prob. 
it was often confounded with the poss. pron, 47s (2s). 
_ 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 290 pe king tok brut is oue Lodi, 
in ostage as it were. /6/. 656 Salomon. .pat king dauid is 
sone was. ¢1440 Partonope 271, 1 loue Jhesu ys name. 
ai4go Aunt. de da Tour (1868) 10 A eristen man ys hede 
was siniten of. 1456 /aston Left. 1. 373 My Lord of 
Caunterbury is avis and agreement. ¢ 1465 G. A\supy 
Active Poly 464 Prouide you sadly for youre sowles is 
helthe. 1527 in Strype feo. Mem. (1824) 1. pp. xiv. 45 
We receyvyd your Grace is lettres. /ic/. 47 We went unto 
the Chancellor who is answer was, that it shold Le done. 
1530 Parser. Lesclaircissement Introd. p. xl, By adding of 
is to our substantyve, we signifye possessyon, as, my 
Maisteris gowne, my ladyis boke. 1577 Hounsurp Chron. 
I. //ist, Scot. 307/2 Giftis of wairdis, nonentressis, and 
releaes of landis, and mariageis of airis falland, 

-is *, northern and esp. Sc. f. -1st}, q.v. 

Isaac, Izaac, dial. perversions (after the praper 
name /saac) of haysuck, WaysuGee, hedge-sparrow. 

1834 Mepwis dugler in Wales 1. 219 ‘Then arose..the 
screams of the young Izaacs forhelp. 1885 Swatnson /’ro7, 
Names Birds 29 Hedge sparrow .. Isaac, or Hazock 
(Worcestershire). 

Isabel irzabel). [a. F. dsabelle = ISABELLA.] 

1. Name of a colour; =ISABELLA 1. 

1828 Weuster s.v., Isabel yellow is a brownish yellow. 
with a shade of brownish red. 1838 James ANichelien i, 
Ilis dress was a rich livery suit of Isabel and silver. 

2. A kind of tancy pigcon, a small variety of the 
Pouter: so called in reference to its colour. 

1867 W. BL. Tecetmemr (Pigeons vic 71 Among the best 
known, .are the birds known at the pigeomshows as /saheds, 
and so named, we may prestime, in consequence of their 
colour. 

3. A variety of Noith American grape: see Is.1- 
BELLA 2 b, 

1854 Loxce. Calaieba Wine ii, Nor the Isabel And the 
Muscadel ‘What bask in our garden alleys. 

Isabelite (izabe'loit). [?ad. Sp. Zsateliita, 
din. of female name /saée/la.] A name given in 
the West Indies to the angel-fish | omacanthus 
ciliaris), 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Isabella (izabel4), a. (sd.). Also 7 iz-. [From 
the female name /satclla, F. Ssabelle.] 

1. Greyish yellow; light buff. Like other colour 
namcs, also tised as sé, 

(Various stories have been put forth to account for the 
name. That given in D’Israch Cur. £7t, (Article Anecdotes 
of lashion\, and also in Littré, associating it with the 
archduchess Isabella and the siege of Ostend 1601-1604, is 
shown by our first quotation to be chronologically impos- 
sible.) 

1600 (Jnly) fz. Queen's Garderobe in Nichols Progr. 
Q. Klis. (1823) 111. 505 Item, one rounde gowne of Isabella. 
colour satten,. set with silver spangles. 1622 Praciam 
Compl. Gent. (1661) 15€ Isabella colour signifieth Beauty, 
1 Loud. Gaz. No. 2439/4 A new red Coat with an 
Izabella colour Lining. 1719 Lonnon & Wisk Compl. Gard. 
71 Is in Shape like the Rousselet, of a very light Isabella 
Colour, like the Martin Sec. 1805-17 R. Jameson Chav, 
Win. (ed. 3) 59 From the names of persons, as Isabella- 
yellow, now called Cream-yellow. 1811 Pinkerton /’etrad, 
I, 329 Of a yellowish grey, verging on Isabella colour. 1870 
ALL. Avams Nile Valley, ete. 38 The desert lark. .is .. of a 
light Isabella colour above, and white below. 


2. Applied to varicties of fruits: a. A kind of 
peach. b. A specics of North American grape 
(Vitis Labrusca) with large fruit, sometimes purple, 


often green and red. 

1664 Evrnyn Aad. /fort. (1729) 210 Peaches. Nutmeg, 
Isabela, Persian [etc.]. 1835-40 Hanimurron Clockur, (1862) 
197 In an arbor, surrounded with honeysuckle, and Isabella 
grape. 1863 //antbk. Bot, 292 ‘Yhe Isabella .. varicties of 
this species. : 

3. Comb., as Isabella-coloured ad}. 

1681 Cuetuam dugler's Vade-nt. iv. § 31 (1689) 59 Isabella 
coloured mohair. 1686 tr. Charidin'’s Trave 371 All the 
Nysain horses were Isabella coloured, 1835 /’eany Cycd. 
iV. 89 2 Isabella-coloured Bear, Ursus /sabellinus. 1858 
Peancne ou. Cless D'Antnoy’s Fatry Tales, P'evss 
Belle- Etoile & Pr. Cheri 573: She mounted an Isabella- 
coloured horse; the black mane of which was dressed with 
rows of diamonds. 

Isabelline (izabe'lin,-ain), a. [f prec. + -INE.] 
Of an Isabella colour, greyish yellow. 

fsabelline bear: a variety of the Syrian bear, found in 
the Himalaya Mountains, of a yellowish-brown colour ; the 
Indian white hear; cf. Isaunit.a 3, quot. 1835. 

1859 ‘Tristram in /4is 1. 430 The upper plumage of every 
bird, whether Lark, Chat, Sylvian, or Sand-gronse .. is of 
one uniform isabelline or sand colour. 1889 Corrxh. Jay. 
Mar. 3c7 The smaller denizens of the desert..must be quite 
uniformly isabelline or sind-coloured. 1893 LypeKKER //orns 
& Lloofs 198 The face is of the same isabelline tint as the body. 

b. Comb., as tsabhelline-hued. 
1883 A theuwum 15 Sept. 336/3 We turn with a sigh of 
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relief to the old leather-covered, isabelline-hued copies of 
the angling patriarch. . 

Isabnormal, Isacoustic: see Iso-. 

I-sacred, ME. pa. pple. of Sacre z. 

IsadeIphous: see Isc-. 

I-se#id, ME. pa. pple. of Say v. 

Isagoge (aisigd'dz/, -gowgi', Also 7 -gogue. 
fa. L. isagoyé, a. Gr. elsaywryq introduction, f. és 
into + d@yaryy leading, bringing. With Blount’s 
form tsavogue, cf. synagogue.| An introduction. 

1652 Borie Let. to Mallet Jan. in IHks. 1772) 1. Life 
p. li, No bad isagoge to the Eastern languages. 1656 
Buount Glussagr., (sagegue, an introduction, 1661 Lovett 
Mist. Anim. §& Min, Usagoge. 1751 Haxris //ermes 1. iv. 
39 nofe, See the Isagoge or Introduction of Porphyry to 
Aristotle’s Logick. 1855 Mayne £.xfos. Lex, lsagoge,.. 
term for an introduction. 

Isagogic (sisigg dzik), a. (s6.)  [ad. L. isa- 
goete-us, a. Gr. eiaaywyixes introductory, f. eéoa- 
ywy): sce prec.) Of or pertaining to isagoge ; 
introductory to any branch of study. 

1828 in Weuster. 1887 Farrnaikn in Contemp, Rev. Feb. 
208 The formal, introductory or tsagogic, studies have it 
wide range, requiring, perhaps more than any other, edu- 
cated faculty and the scientific mind. ; 

B. sé. (generally in plural zsagogics). Intro- 
ductory studies; esp. that department of theology 
which is introductory to exegesis, and is concerned 
with the literary aud external history of the books 
of the Bible. 

1864 in WensterR. 1882-3 Scnarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl, 
II]. 2183 Richard Simon, the founder of biblical isagogics. 
1898 J. Ronektson /oetry /’s. ii. 24 In the Compendium of 
I,agogic of Junilius Africanus .. the Psalms are reckoned 
among the prophetical writings. 

+Isago'gical, 2. 0ds. 
Introductory, isagogic. 

1529 SkuLton IVhy nat to Court7t4, LT wylt make further 
relacion Of this isagogicall colation. a 1646 J. Grecory 
Assyr. Manarchie in Posthuma (1650) 239 So loseph 
Scaliger in his Isagogical Canons. 1721 Buitry, /sagogical, 
. introductory. 

Ilence Isago‘gically adv. (Bailey vol. I], 1727). 

Isagon, -ic, crron. forms of IsoGon, -Ic. 

Isaian (sizai‘in, -é'in), a. AlsoIsaiahan. [f. 
proper name /sazak + -An.] Of or belonging to the 
prophet Isaiah, or the book of the Old Testament 
that bears his name. 

1883 M. Annoip /satah of Ferus, in 19th Cent., The 
{sain eloquence, the Isaian spirit and power, 1896 R. G. 
Mouton it. Stredly Bible xvii. 434 Spoken before by the 
Servant of Jehovah in the Isainhan Rhapsody. 

Isaianic ‘dizai-, sizejanik), @. [f. as prec. + 
-1c.) =prec. 

1882 Curnvne /satah vil. 14 wolfe, The two Isaianic pro- 
phecies of God-with-us and Wonder-Counsellor. 1898 
Kxpositor Nov. 367 A passage confessedly Isaianic. 

I-said, i-sait, ME. pa. pples. of Sayv. I-sald, 
of SeLtL v. I-salued, of SALVE v., to salute. 

+I-same, adv. Ols. Also 4 i-some, y-same. 
[Another form of Insame; app. fi 7-, In+ S5ame(y 
adv. together: ¢f. MIG. exsamen,-ent. As theix 
of t2-same(# was pleonastic, and ¢ was not used in 
southern dial. for ze iu 14th c., the z- was prob. 
associated with I- pref.1, and was hence sometimes 
written y. /-some in Castel of Love has g from a, 
and is to be distinguished from the adj. I-sostr, in 
which z- is I-1.] Together; in company. 

€1320 Sir Beues (MS, A) 705 Forp pai wente al isame,‘I’o 
Leues chaumber pat he came. /6zed. 3449 And to pe castel 
pai wente isame Wip gret solas, gle and game. ¢ 1320 
Cast. Love 1418 Vppon holy boresday per on his nome Heo 
weren i-gcdered alle i-some. ¢ 1330 Almis. 4 Amil. 1089 
Hou he and that maiden was othe togider y-same. _¢ 1380 
Sir Perum. 11838 Gop now alle y-same & helpeb him. 
¢ 1400 Sownlone Bab, 3201 Aud so thay livede in oye and 
game, Aud brethern both thay wer, In pees and werr both 
I-samie. 

Isamic (aise:mik), @. Chem. [f. Is .ar- + 
Amic] elated to isatin and to ammonia; in 
tsamic acid, C,,H,s;N30,, produced by the action 
of warm ainmonia on isatin, Its salts are I-sa- 
mates. 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chet. 111. 404 Isamic acid crystal- 
lises mt splendid, shining, rhombic lamin, of the colour of 
red iodide of mercury. /6é/,, Isamate of ammonium.. 
crysiallises in small needles or very acute microscopic 
thombs. 


So I-samide, the amide, C,,H,,N,Os, related to 
isainic acid; ‘ pulvernlent, of a fine yellow colour, 
tasteless, inodorous, insoluble in water’ (Watts). 

Isandrous: sec Iso-. 


+Isange‘lical, a. Ols. rare—. [f. Gr. ioay- 
yed-os (see next) : cf, ANGELICAL.] =next. 

1678 Cupwortn /utell. Syst. 1. v. 797 We may venture to 
call this Resurrection-Body..an Angelical, or Isangelical 
Lody. 

+Isa‘ngelous, 2. Ods. rave—'. [f. Gr. isay- 
yeA-os equal to or like an angel (see Iso-) + -ous.] 
I:qual to the angels. 

1768-74 ‘ucker Lf, Vat, (1834) 11. 291 Let us look back 
upon ourselves, who we expect shall one day be, made 
isangelous, equal to the angels. 

Isanomal, -antherous, -anthous: see Iso-. 


[f. as prec. + -AL.J 


ISCARIOT. 


Isapostolic (aiszeppstg lik), a. [f. eccl. Gr. 
igamuaroA-os equal to an apostle + -1¢: cf. afos- 
tolic.] Equal to, or contemporary with, the apostles ; 
aname given in the Greck Church to bishops conse- 
crated by the apostles, and to other persons eminent 
in the primitive church. 

1860 Neate in Lit, Churchman V1. 168/1 The Isapostolic 
writers of the first century. 1862 Chr. Remembrancer XLV. 
407 With reference to the Isapostolic fathers. 1881 C/. 
Times 11 Mar. 164 Yhe representative of the apostolic or 
isapostolic succession of the Lritons. 

Isard, variant of Izarv. 

| Isaria (siséeria’, Lot. [f. Gr. to-os equal + 
-arta = -Any! B3.) A genus of filamentous 
moulds, some species of which attack and destroy 
insects, especially Hlymenoptera. It is now 
believed that many of the species are merely spor- 
iferous forms of other fungi. 

1874 Cooxk Fungi 7 Wasps, spiders, moths, and butter- 
flies become enveloped in a kind of mould named Isaria, 
which constitutes the conidia of ‘Vorrubia. 

Hence Isarioid \is¢rivid) a. [see -orb], belong- 
ing to or resernbling the genus /sarza. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Isat-, an elcment derived from L. ¢sa¢-¢s (Gr. 
igaris) woad, used in Chem, 10 form the naine of 
IsatIn (sce below), and of other bodies related 
to it and to indigo. Among these are: 

Isatic (aise'tik) aczd, C,H,NQ,(=isatin + 11,0), 
substitution products of which are éromisatic 
(C.H,BrNO,:, chlortsatic, ete., acids; the salts 
ale Isatates (ai'sateits’, dromisalales, chlort'sa- 
tales, etc. Ysatimide (siswlimaid), the imide of 
isatin, C,,H,,N,O,. Isatite: see IsarIN, I:sato- 
sulphuric acid, an acid containing the elements of 
isattn and stilphuric acid or sulphuric anhydride ; 
the salts of which are Isato-sulphates. I‘satyde 
(+isathyd), a substance bearing the same telation 
to isatin that indigo-white beats to indigo-blue, 
Leing formed from it by the addition of one atom 
of hydragen. 

1845 (enny Cycl. rst Suppl. 346/1 Isatic acid. .is perfectly 
insoluble in cold water, but when heated in water it is 
decomposed into isatin and water. 1865-72 Warts Decé. 
Chem, M11. 404 ‘The solution .. deposits .. crystals of isatin, 
which in fact differs from isatic acid, only by the elements 
of water. /6/:d. 405 Chiiorisatate of potassium ..crystallizes in 
shining flattened quadrilateral needles of a light yellow 
colour. /¢éd., ‘Vhe other salts of chlorisatic acid are ob- 
tained by double decomposition, /4z/. 09 Isatosulphuric 
acid is a strong acid, separating even the stronger mineral 
acids from their salts. /é7¢. 410 Isatosulphite of Ammo- 
nium, ..of Potussium. /é/d. 411 Isatyde is white, with 
a slightly greyish tint, tasteless, and inodorous. It .. sepa- 
rates on cooling in microscopic scales. 

Isatin (aisatin). Chen. Also -ine. [f. L. 
fsat-is, a. Gr. ioaris the plant woad, whence a blue 
dye is obtained + -1n}.J A crystalline, reddish- 
orange substance (C,H;NO,), of brilliant lustre, 
obtained from indigo by oxidation. 

Isatin in combination plays the part of an acid, form- 
ing I-satites, ¢. g. potassium isatite, Cs,H,;K NO». With 
bromine and chlorine it forms érem'salin (C,HyRrNO,), 
chlori'satin, in which one or two atoms of hydrogen are re- 
placed by equivalent quantities of bromine or chlorine. The 
salts of these are dron/satites, chlorisatites. 

1845 Penny Cycl. ist Suppl. 346,1 /satiz, a substance 
obtained from indigo by the addition of two equivalents of 
oxygen .. It crystallizes in prisms, which are of a yellowish 
red or deep aurora-red colour, 1850 Dauneny Atom. Lhe. 
viii. (ed. 2) 237 When indigo is oxidized by means of nitric 
acid, it beconies converted into a bright red crystalline body 
termed isatine. 1875 H.C. Woop /4Aeraf. (1879) 67 A green 
color begins at once to develop, and in a little while } asses 
into the clear yellow of isatin. 

-isation, frequent variant of -1ZA TION. 

Isatis (ai'satis). Zo0/, [Said to be from the 
native name in a northern language.] The white 
or Arctic fox, Cants lagopus. 

Named by J. G. Gmelin, 1760, Cass isatis; his specific 
name, though abandoned for dugofus, has been sometimes 
used as the English name, in 

1774 Goupsm. Nat. //ist. 111. viti, 339 As the jackall is 
a sort of intermediate species between the dog and the 
wolf, so the isatis may be considered as placed between the 
dog and the fox. 1854 //andbh. Nat. hilos, WA. Phys. 
Geog. 55/1 Vhe lagopus or isatis (arctic fox) is found at 
Spitzbergen. 

I-saught, ME. pa. pple. of SauGuT v., to recon- 
cile. I-sauved, i-saved, of Sivev. I-savered, 
of Savour v, I-sawed, of Saw v. 

+I-sayed, ME. pa. pple. of Say v., aphetized 
form of Assay. 

1387 Vrevisa /igiden (Rolls) VI. 191 Pat we havep i-sayed 
and i-preved by an orlege. 

I-say-so, phrase used as sb. 
ipse dixtl: cf. SAY-so. 

1800 W. Tavior in Alonthly Mag. X. 424 Heeds the 
I-say-so's even of authority. 

I-scalded, Mi. pa. pple. of ScaLp v. 

Iscariot (iskerigt). fad. L. /scarzota, a. Gr. 
‘loxapirns, understood to be ad. Heb, nym? wr 
ish-g’riyéth man of Kerioth (a place in Palestine).] 
‘Phe surname of Judas, the disciple who betrayed 
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An assertion, an 


ISCARIOTIC. 


Jcsus Christ. Ilencc, an appellation for an accursed 
traitor. Also atés20. 

1647 Warp Simp, Cobler 43 He may he a zelot.., and yet 
an Iscariot. 1795-7 Soutmey Farentle & Winor locms 
Poet. Wks. IT. 116 An Iscariot curse will lie Upon the 
name. 1878 E. Jenkins //averholme 63 Vhose. he deeined 
Iscariots to a Divine cause. a.” 

Iience Iscariotic (iskari'tik) @., of ov relating 
to Judas Iscariot; Iscario‘tical a., characteristic 
of or resembling Judas Iscariot ; wickedly treacher- 
ous; Iscariotism, a practice characteristic of 
Judas Iscariot, csp. in reference to parsimonious 
employment of church funds (cf. John xii. §). 

1879 Farrar St. Pant (1883) 63 Vhe tooth has been called 
the “Iscariolic Psalm. «a 1623 Boys I’/s. (1630) 282 This 
*Iscarioticall feat. /64/.285 ‘Io whet .. tongue and pen 
against that Iscariotticall lezerdemaine. 1641 Mtitox 
Reform. i, (1851) 64 No such prostitution, no such Isca- 
riotical drifts are to be doubted. 1883 C4. Times 18 May 
357 The Congregation .. will also reject the principle of 
*Iscariotism, or the cheap-and-nasty in religion. 1885 /dsd, 
16 Jan. 37 Far be it from me tu advocate Iscariotism. 

I-sceawed, ME. pa. pple. of Suow wv. I-scend, 
of Suenp wv. I-schad, of Suzpv. I-schad- 
ewed, of SHanow vz, 

| Ischemia, -emia (isk/mia). /uck. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. faxacp-os stanching or stopping blood, 
f. tox-ew to hold + aia blood.] Repression of a 
habitnal blecding ; local anemia cansed by obstruc- 
tion of the blood. 

1856 A, Fut Princ, Med, (1830) 26 Local anaemia or 
ischaemia signifies a deficiency of blood in a part. 1878 
A.M. Hamitton Nerv. Dis. 134 Vhe formation of an ex. 
tended clot which blocks up the vessel more fully, and 
consequent ischemia, | 

So Ischemic (iski‘mik), tIschze'monus | is- 
chaimous) a./js., pertaining to or charactcrized by 
ischaemia; + Ischai‘me,a styptic medicine (ods.) ; 
| Ische'my, anglicized form of ¢schwmia. 

1661 Lovete //ist. Anim, § Afin. 331 Cured by ischaimes, 
anodynes. 1684 tr. Bonel’s Merc. Compit. vin. 270 We say, 
that all Ischaimous Medicines respect the Bloud it self, 
1855 Mavne E-xpos. Le.x., /scharmia, term for the restrain. 
ing or stopping of hemorrhage; ischemy. 1876 Clin, Soc. 
Trans. 1X. 134 Vhe ischemic state, which .. may exist in 
a stationary condition for months, and thea disappear, 
leaving vision unaffected. 

I-schake, ME. pa. pple. of SHARE v. 

+ I-scha‘pe, v. Obs. [OE. sesceppan, f. ze-, 1 
+ sceppan to create, SUAPE; =Goth. gaskapjan, 
OS. giscapan, OHG. gascaffan, MING, geschaffen.] 
trans. To create, form, shape. 

a1o00 Cedmon's Gen. 112 Her wrest xesceop ece Drihten 
heofon and eorpan. a@x1175 Cott. //om. 219 God 3esceop 
alle gode. ¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 129 Vre drihten be hine 
iscop. ¢1275 Passion our Lord 703 in O, LE. Misc. 57 He 
bet alle bing ischop pis vs graunty. 

I-schape(n, ME. pa. pple. of Suape z. 

Ischar, ischear, obs. Sc. forms of USHER. 

I-schave, i-schaven, ME. pa. pple. of Suave 2. 

I-schawed, ME, pa. pple. of SHow z. 

Ischay, obs. Sc. form of Issvk sd. 

Ische, isch, variants of Isu 5d, and v., issue. 

Ische, obs. Sc. form of IcE. 

I-scheaued,i-scheawed, ME. pa.pple.of SHow 
v. I-sched,ofSHenv. I-schelde, var. I-scureEtp 
v. I-schend,i-schent, ME. pa. pple.of SHEND v. 
I-schet te, of SHur v. I-schete, of Sait v. 
I-schewed, i-schewen, of Siow v, Ischewe, 
obs. form of Issvus. 

Ischiadic (iskije-dik), a. fad. L. ¢schiadie-us, 
a. Gr. ioxtadia-ds, f. ioxias, ioxiad- pain in the 
hip, f. izxi-ov hip-joint.] Of or pertaining to the 
ischium ; ischiatic. 

1727-41 CuHaMBErs Cyct., [schiadic, an epithet given hy 
physicians to two veins of the foot, which terminate in the 
crural. 1827 ABERNETRY Surg, Ws. I]. 217 Do not the 
sacral nerves forma plexus, in order to form the ischiadie or 
posterior crural nerve? 1835-6 Topp Cyct. Anat. 1. 287/1 
The ilium.. becomes anchylosed with the ischium posterior 
to the ischiadic notch. 1870 RoLtEston Anim. Life 16 
The ischiadic artery. 

Ischial (i:skial), 2. [f. Iscut-um+-a.] Of 
or pertaining to the ischium; =prec. 

1855in Mayne Expos. Lex, 1854 Huxtevin Reader 27 Feb. 
The width between the ischial bones. 1875 Brake Zoo/, 17 
The Satter section .. possessing ischial callosities, which are 
absent in the members of the order nearest to Man. 

| Ischialgia (iski,-ldzia). Also anglicized 
ischialgy. [f. Gr. itox:-ov ischium + aAyos, -aryla 
pain.] Pain in the ischiuin or hip-joint; sciatica. 
Ifence Ischia‘lgic a. 

1847 Craic, /schialzia, pain ahout the haunch, or coxo- 
femoral articulation, or in the course of the ischiatic nerve. 
1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Ischialgia,. .ischialgy. Ischiad- 
gicus, of or helonging to Ischialgia: ischialgic. 

Ischiatic (iskijetik), @ fad. med.L. ¢schia- 
tic-us, altered from ?schiadic-us Iscw1avic, after 
adjs. in -atices: cf. mod.F. rschtatigue.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the ischium or hip; sciatic. 

1741 Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 69 Known by the Name 
of Sciatic or Ischiatic Nerve. 1774 Westm. Mag. M1. 255 
In ischiatick and rheumatick pains. 1863 Huxcey AZan's 
Place Nat. u. 76 The coarse, outwardly curved ischiatic 
prominences on which the gibbon hahitually rests. 1881 
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Mivart Cat 107 ‘he concavity .. between the posterior | I-schulde, var. of 1]-scHiELD v,. 


spinous process of the ilium und the spine of the ischium, ¢s 
culled the greater ischiatic notch, 

2. Troubled or affected with sciatica. 

1656 Bioust Glossoyr., Ischéatich, that hath the ache in 
the hip, or the hip-gout, or Sciatica, 1708 Mortex 
Rabelars v. x, You..feel..every change of Weather at your 
Ischiutic Legs. 

|| Ischia-tica. Ols. Also 7 -adica. [med. or 
inod.L. fem. of ¢schiadte-ws, ischiatic-us + see prec.] 
& SCIATICA, 

1581 Mutcastek Positjous xxiv. 98 Quick riding is naught 
for .. the /schratica, bycause the hippes are to much heated 
and weakned, by the vehementnesse of the motion. 1664 
Lvetyn Sylva (1776) 135 A most admirable remedy for the 
iychiadica or hip-pain. 1693 J. Eowarvs és. O. & .V. Test. 
427 Sciatica for Ischiatica, ab taxéas, the hip or huckle-bone. 

tI-schield, v. Ots. Also 2 iscilden, 3 
ischulden, 4 ischelde. [OE. gescre/dan. -sceld-, 
-scild-, -seyld-, f. ge-, 1-1 + Oh. scieldan to 
SHIELD] /vazs, ‘Vo shield, protect. 

971 Blikl. Hom. 5x We us eac zesceldeb wid callum 
feondum. ¢ 1000 ALuiRic #xod. xxaii. 22 Ic xescilde pe 
mid minre swydran handan. c¢ 1000 sigs. /’s. (V1) Ixiiifi}, x 
Wid egesan yfeles feondes mine sawle gescyld. ¢ 1175 
Lamb. Hons, 111 Pe clenesse iscilt heo wid unfeawes. 12. 
Prayer to our Lady in O. FE. alise. 193 Pat us ischulde he 
eure fram alle helle pine, ¢1315 SHoKtuam 85 I-schelde 
ous, wanne we dede beth, Fram alle fendene jewyse. 

Ischio- (i'skio', ad. Gr, ioxto-, combining forin 
of iaxiov Iscium, used in anatomical terms, 
in comb. with adjs. rclating to other parts 
of the body, with the sensc ‘ pertaining to or 
connccting the ischium and ...', as ischio-a'nal, 
-cau'dal, -ca’vernous, -coccygeal, -fe*moral, 
-fi bular, -i‘liac, -pu'bal, -pubic, -rectal, -sa’- 
cral, -ti‘bial, -ure‘thral, -vertebral. 

lJence also Ischio-ca psular a., relating to or 
connected with the ischium and the capsular liga- 
meat of the hip-joint. Ischiovcerite Zoo/. (Gr. 
xépas horn], the third joint of a fully developed 
antenna ofa crustacean. Ischio-podite sé. Zoo/. 
[Gr. mous, mo3- foot}, the third joint of a fully 


developed limb of a citistacean. 

1855 Mayne F.xpos, Lex, (schio-Analis,..applied to the 
Levator ant muscle: *ischio-aual. 1877 Huxiey Anat. 
Juv. Anim. vi, 314 While to its inner portion an *ischiocerite 
is connected, hearing a merocerite. 1857 BuLLock Casean2" 
Midwif, 20 Vhe attachments of the anterior sacre-sciatic 
ligaments, and the *ischio-coccygeal muscles. 1872 Husipury 
Myology 20 A hinder —“ischio-femoral—part arising from 
the hinder edge of the ischium is inserted rather above 
and behind the preceding. 1870 Routeston Anim, Life 94 
The third [joint], or ‘*ischiopodite’, is marked by an annular 
constriction a little way distally to its articulation with .. 
the basipodite. 1857 Lt ttock Caseanx' Midwif, 22 The 
*ischio-pubic ramus. 1835-6 Toop Cycf. Anat. 1. 177/21 
Each *Ischio-rectal space i> a deep triangular hollow. 


Ischiocele ivskios71). [f. IscHio-+ Gr. «An 
tumour.] <A hernia in the ischiatic notch. Hence 
Ischioce‘lic a., of or pertaining to ischiocelc. 

1837 Craic, /schioccle, Ischiatocele, hernia formed by 


protrusion of the viscera through the great foramen. 1865 
in Mayne F.xpos. Lex. 
Ischiorrhogic (-rp-dzik), 2. Pros. fad. Gr. 


igxtoppwyieéds having broken hips, limping: used 
only asa term of prosody; f. taxéo-v hip-joint + 
pul, pary- cleft.) Applied to an iambic line with 
spondees in the second, fourth. or sixth place. 

1832 Lewis in PArlol, Adus. 1. 289 Babrius seems to have 
occasionally admitted a spondee into the fifth foot ; a variety 
of iambic metre called ischiorrbogic, or disjointed, by the 
ancient grammarians. 

I-schipped, ME. pa. pple. of Suir v. 

+I-schi-re, v. Obs. Also 3 iscire. [OE. type 
*zesctran, corresp. to Goth. gaskez77an to interpret : 
ct. OE. sctvan to make clear, declare, make known, 
tell.] trans. To tell, say, speak. 

¢12z05 Lay. 17129 Loke bat bu na mare swulc bing ne 
iscire. a1z50 Ow/ 4 Night. 1530 Ne dar heo no3t a word 
ischire. 

I-schitte, ME. pa. pple. of Suut v. 

| Ischium (iskivm). Pl. ischia (in 7 erron. 
cias\. [L. zschium, a. Gr. icxiov hip-joint ; later 
as now used.] The lowest of the thrce parts of the 
os tnnominatum, the bone on which the body rests 
when sitting. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. w. i. 179 If we define 
sitting to he a firmation of the body upon the Ischias. 
1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc. s.v.. In the ischium is a deep cavity 
-. whicb receives the head of the thigh-bone. 1825 J. 
Nicuoison Operat. Mechanic 61 Those parts of this bony 
circumference, which receive the heads of the thigh-bone 
above,..called the ischiuin or coxendix, are the strongest of 
all. 1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 
183 The hamapophyses of, probahly, the Iast ahdominal 
vertebra, called ‘iscbia’,.. are detached from the rest of 
their segment, 1883 Martin & Moate Vertehbr. Dissect. 
123 The ¢schiumt is nearly vertically placed beneath the 
hinder portion of the ilium. 

I-schod, ME. pa. pple. of SHED v., SHOE z, 
I-schore, i-schorn, of Suzarv. I-schorted, 
of SHortv. I-schote, of SHootzv. I-schreve, 
i-schriven, of Surive zv. I-schrowdit, 
i-schrud, of SHroupv. I-schryned, of SHRINE 
v. I-schryve, of SurivEv. I-schud, of SHor vz. 
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I-SEE. 


I-schuven, 
ME. pa. pple. of Suove z. 

Ischuretic (iskiuretik), a. and sd. [f. Gr. 
ioxovpé-ew to suffer from retcution of urine: cf, 
uext, and adruretic.] 

a. adj, \Javing the property of curiug ischuria. 
b. sb, A medicine that cures ischuria, 

3706 Puictirs, Ischuretichs, Medicines that force Urine, 
when there is a Stoppage of it. 1855 Mayne #irfos. Lex., 
/schureticus, old term applied to inedicines..: ischuretic. 
5o + Ischure-tical a., troubled with ischuria. 
2681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Aled. Wks. Nocah., Ischurctical, one 
so troubled with that distemper. 

i Ischuria iskiiiend). Also in English form 
ischury (itskitri). (L. ¢schirta, a. Gr. ioxoupia 
retention of urine, f. tcx-ev to hold + obpoy urine, 
obpios of urine.] Difficulty in passing urine, due 
either to snppression or retention, 

1675 Daxien Cath. Theot. uv. 82 Like the consulting 
tO et who could not agree, whether their Patients 
Ischury should Le cured by Succinum, or by [lectrum,.. 
and the poor man died because they could not consent. 
1678 Pintiirs (ed. 4), /schuria, a stoppage, or difficulty of 
ike Urine. 1684 tr. Louct's Merc. Compit. 1x. 343 Vhe 
Ischury proceeded from no fault in the Kidneys, or Uladder. 
1748 tr. Acnatus’ Distemp. Horses 266 When he cannot 
Jtss at all, it is called an Ischury. 1790 J. C. Ssstu in 
Med. Commun W1.514 Ithas been the. practice in ischurias, 
to have recourse to purgatives, 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 573 After ischuria of several days’ duration. 

ienceIschu ‘ric a., belonging to Ischuria( Mayne, 

1855). 

I-sceild, var. of f-scuiELp v. Obs. 

I-sclaundred, MI%. pa. pple. of SLaxper v. 
T-seod, of SHOE v. 

+I-sco'le. Obs. [A deriv. in ze-, 1-1, of OF. 
scolu, scél, schovul, troop, shoal. OS. sko/a band, 
troop.] A troop, host. 

a 1175 Cott, Llom. 243 In pes deofles heriscole. In pes 
niiddeneardes iscole . In es flesces iscole [fihted azen us) 
cuel 3epanc and fule lustes. : 

I-score, MI:. pa. pple. of Suzan v. I-secorned, 
of Scorn v. I-scoten, of Suvotz, I-scourged, 
of Scouncr v. I-scoven, of Suovez. I-serape, 
of Sckapr v. I-serifen, of Sunive v. I-serud, 
of SHROUD 2@, 

Ise, I’se, dial. or archaic abbreviation of / shal//; 
also =/’s, / ¢s. dial. for J am. 

1796 Ned Evans 1. 136 Ise warrant you've been at Mr. 
Muckworm’s. 1814 Scott Mav. xxx, I'se Warrant him nane 
of your whingeing King George folk. /6é/, xlii, Troth I'se 
ensure him, an he'll bide us. 1828 Craven Dial, /sc, 1am 
or I will. ; . 

-ise!, 4 frequent spelling of -12x, suffix forming 
vbs., which see. 

-ise *, si.ffix of sbs., repr. Ol". -se, properly :—L. 
-itta, but also, in words of learned formation, put 
for L, -zcta, -tlta, -icium, -ittum, as in 1. jus- 
lilta, gudictum, servilium, OF. Justise, purse, ser- 
zise. Hence it became a living suffix, forming 
abstract sbs. of quality, statc, or function, as in 
couard-ise, friand-tse, gatllard-ise, marchand-tse. 
In the words from L., -zse was subsequently changed 
in F. to -2ce, as in jusizce, service, in which form 
the suffix mostly appears in Eng., as in justice, 
service, cowardice; but -zse is found in franchise, 
merchandise, the obsolete or archaic nizgardise, 
quaintise, riolise, truandise, valiantise,warrantise, 
and in such barely-naturalized words as va//rardise, 
gourmanidise, paltardise; also, in exercise, V. exer- 
cice, L. exercitium. Native formations on the same 
type are fuconvenientlise, sluggardise. 

I-seaid, ME. pa. pple. of Say v. I-seald, of 
SELL v. I-sealed, of Sra v. 

t+I-seche,v. Obs. [OE. gesccan, -sécean, f. ge-, 
I-14 séc(e)an to SEEK.] ¢rans. To seek, seek for. 

Beowul/ (Z.) €84 xif he zZesecean dear wiz. @ 1000 Czd- 
mon's Gen. 1668 (Gr.) Pxs be nie gesohton Sennera feld. 
©1000 Safan 213 He oder lif eft Reseced. ¢1175 Lamb, 
Hot, 31 Pene preost he mot isechen pe hine acursede. 
1200 Trin. Coll, Hom. 145 Pa pohte hie pat hie hine 
seseche wolde. c1z0g Lay. 9223 He hatte..alle his haze 
men his husti{nJgge ivechen. Jézd. 25 29 Cesar isohte 
Irnttene mid baldere strengde. a 1250 Owl & Night. 741 
Ich .. hidde fat hi moten iseche Pan ilke song that ever 
is eche. 0 

Isechele, Isechokil, Isecle, obs. ff. IcieLE. 

+ I-see’, v. Obs. Forms: see Sex v. [OE. 
geston, £. ge-, 1-1 + séon to SEE; = Goth. gasaih- 
wan, OHG. gasehan, MHG. geschen.] trans. To 
see, behold. 

Beownlf(Z.) 221 Da lidende Jand Zesawon. a@1000 Cad- 
mon's Gen. 666 (Gr.) Ic mz3 heonon geseon hwaer he sylf 
sited. c10o00 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 17 Manega .. rihtwise 
aewilnudon pa Ring to xe-seonne (Lindtsf/ Zesea] be ne 
Reseob and hig ne xe-sawon [//a‘t. C. xe-seazen). Lid. 
Mark viii. 24 Ic ze-seo [Liudisf. geseomn, Rus/zv. Zisiom) men 
swylce treow gangende. ¢ 1275 Lamd, //om. 123 Alswa ded 
mahge fisce pe isid het es, and ne isih3 na bene hoc be sticad 
on pan ese. @ 1240 Urersun in Colt. [7om. 197 Ful wel bu 
me iseie pauh pu stille were. c1305 S?. Dunsian 86 in 
EE. £. Poems (1862) 36 He ne mizte isco nomore. ¢1315 
SHoreHAM 107 Thys may ech man ysy. ¢ 1320 Cast. Love 
1247 Me may .,.I-syn tbat he is God by his dede. 1340 


I-SEGGEN. 


Aycnb, 81 Uayrhede pet pe exe of be bodye yzy3b. /bid. 
183 Yzi3 and bench huo yefb bane red. ¢1369 CHAUCER 
Dethe Blannche 205 Ye shul me neuer on lyve y-se. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 111. 345 [Plato] mizt nou3t i-see 
Ieremyas. ?%a 1400 5S. E. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Archiv 
Stud. neu. Spr. UXXXII. 314/91 So pou I-syxt I-wis. 

I-seeled, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Searz. I-seen, 
of SEE 2. 

+I-se'ggen,v. Obs. Forms: seeSaxv. [OE. 
Zeseegan, 1. ze-, I-'! + sgegan to say: cognate with 
OS. gisegetan, OHG. gasagén, MHG. gesagen.] 
trans. To say, tell, declare, relate, confess. 

cgoo tr. Beda's Hist. u. xiliii]. (1890) 190 Ic will mine 
leathorfulle beawas zesecgan. @ 1000 Cxdmon's Daniel 165 
He sgesede swefen cyninge. c¢ 1000 Guthlac *676 Mec 
dryhten heht snude xesecgan bxt ze... him hearsume.. 
weron, ¢1175 Laml. #fon. 15 Hit is riht pet ine us nede 
and isegge bet sceamie. ¢ 1205 Lay. 21885 Heo.. pus iseiden. 

Isegrim (2i:zégrim). Also 7 Isgrin. [a. MHG., 
Ger. /segrimm, Isengrimm, also [sengrin, Etsen- 
grein, MDu. /sengryn, [segrijn, -grijm, Du. Ljze- 
grim, the name of the wolf in Reynard the Fox, 
and other beast-fables; in OHG. /sangrim as a 
man’s name, f. fsaz, fsez, etc. ‘iron’ +-grim, cf. 
grima, mask, hood, helmet ; but in later use often 
associated with gvzme, grim, wrathful, fierce.] An 
appellation applied, after the manner of a proper 
name, to the wolf. rare in Eng. use. 

1481 Caxton Reynard ii, Isegrym the wulf wyth his lynage 
and frendes cam and stode to fore the kynge. Passi, 1622 
Fretcurr Legear's Bush wt. iii, | know to chase the Roe, 
The winde out-stripping, Isgrin [0d. ed. Isgrim} himself. 

+I-sehtne, v. Obs. [f. 3e-, I-14 sehinien, 
sahtnien, to reconcile.] trans. To reconcile. 

¢1175 Lamb. Hon. 83 He isehtnede god and man. 

I-seid, ME. pa. pple. of Say uv. I-seie, i-seize, 
of Ser z. I-seilet, of Sean v. I-seilled, of 
Sattv. I-seined, of sez, SiN v. 

Iseidomal: see Iso-. 

Isel, izle ‘9i:2z’}). Now only da/. Forms: 1 
ysel, ysle, 3 isel, 4 usle, usel, 5 iselle, isyl(le, 
ysel, 6 isille. ysyle, 6-7 (9 Sc. dia/.) isle, 7 issle, 
8 Sc. aizle,9 Sc.eizel. [OE. yse/, ysle, cogn. with 
MHEG. usele, 2sel, tisefe, mod.Ger. dial. zésel, ised, 
uissel, issel, spark, LG. sel, ON. us/? fire, conflagra- 
ation; f. root ws-(L. wr-ére, ws-tum to burn).] A 
spark; an ember; chiefly in A/., Sparks, embers ; 
ashes ; in mod. dial., ¥loating sparks from a con- 
flagration ; extinct sparks, particles of soot, smnts. 

c1o00 /EtrrRic Gen. xix. 28 Pa beheolde Abraham .. and 
geseah hu ba ysla upfluzon mid bam smice. ¢ 1200 Trin. 
Coll. Hom. 65 \clt..pine me seluen on asshen and on iselen. 
13.. &. &. Addit. P. B. 747, 1am bot erbe ful euel and vsle 
so blake. 1387 Trevisa //7gden (Rolls) IV. 431 Iosephus 
was i-founde y-hid among useles. c1420 Pallad. on Husé. 
ix. 184 Ysels myxt with litel water. ¢1440 Promp, Parz. 
266/1 Isyl of fyre, favil/a. 1513 DouGias /Encis x. i. 135 
Amang the assys cauld And lattyr isillys of thar kynd 
cuntre. 1547 Sacespury IWVelsh Dict., El tan, ysyle. 
1609 Biste (Douay) Asa. xxix. 5 As smal dust: and as issles 
passing away. 1785 Buens //adloween 115 An aizle brunt 
Her braw new worset apron. 1866 Neadcr 15 Dec. toor 
Killmoulis .. often torments the goodman sorely by throw- 
ing ‘isles’ or ashes out when sheelin or shelled oats are 
spread out to dry. 1877 .V. IV, Linc. Gloss., /zlcs, floating 
particles of soot, smuts. 

Comb. 1440 romp. Par. 266,% Isylkake. .bakyne vndyr 
askys. flamicts. 

Iseland, obs. form of IcELAnD. 

I-seld, ME. pa. pple. of SELL v. 

+ I-sele, 2. Obs. Also 3 i-sele. (Cf. OF. gese/ 
in zese/lic happy, and next.] =nesxt. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 7666 Ne wurde he nauere isale. Jbid. 29480 
Pe pape was isele. 

+I-secli, a. Obs. (OE. gestliz, f. ze-, ]-1 + seliz 
happy: see S1LLy.] Happy, fortunate, prosperous. 

¢888 K. Ecrrep Boeth. xxvi. § 1 Hweder micel feoh mxze 
anigne mon don swa seszline, dat he nanes binges maran 
ne byrfe. ¢893 — Ores. v. li. § 9 Hi fram xeselgum tidum 
gilpad. @1000 Czdmon's Gen. 1138 Seth was gesaliz. 
e175 Lamb. Hom, 15 3ef we weren tseli. /éfd, 109 Iselie 
bead efre ba mildheortan. c¢1z0g Lay. 28861 Snel cniht 
wes Carriz, ap he nes noht iseli. @ 1225 Ancy. R, 308 Eadi 
is be and iselh. 

+I-selth. Oés. Forms: 1 zes&18, 2 iselhde, 
2-3 iselBe, iseluhde. (OK. zeselp. f. ges#l- happy : 
in early ME., in part from geseliz: see prec.] 
Happiness, felicity, fortune. 

¢888 K. /Errrep Boeth. xxiii, Sio sode xzesald. ¢1175 
Lamb, Hom. 105 Swa pet we..on iselhdan to swide ne 
blissian. @ 1200 Af/orad Ode 13 Ich mihte habbe bet idon, 
befde ich be iselbe. @ 1225 Ancr. &. 382 Pet is ure iseluhde 
pet we beoren in ure bodie Jesu Cristes deadlicnesse. 

+I-seme, v. Obs. [OE. zeséman, f. ge-, 1-1 + 
séman to bring to agreement, settle, f. sdvz agree- 
ment. } 

1. trans. To reconcile, to settle. 

€893 K. ALFRED Ores. 1. vii. § 5 Dat he hie xeseman 


wolde. cr10oo O. E. Chron, an. 1094 Hi gesemede beon 
ne mihtan. 


2. To suit, to beseem. 

¢12z05 Lay. 9587 He hahte setten hire on nome pe hire 
(pe burh] mihte isemen {c 1275 semi]. 

+I-semeliche, adv. Obs. [f. 1-1 + sémeliche 


SEEMLY.}] Inaseemlyor becoming manner; quietly. 
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¢ 1205 Lay. 21785 An imetliche broc, be. .swide isemeliche 
into sz wended. 

Isen, obs. variant of Iron. 

+I-send, v. Oés. [OE. gesendan, f. ge-,1-1+ 
scndan to SEND; =Goth. gasandjan, OHG. gi- 
senten, MHG, gesenden.] trans. To send. 

971 Blickl. Hom. g Paws zesended pet goldhord, ¢1325 
in O. E. Afisc. 146 Pat he me isende. 13.. A. Adis. 1487 
They. .four thousand mark ysende. 

I-send, i-sent, ME. pa. pple. of SEND w 
I-sen(e, of SEE v. I-seowed, of Sew wv. 
I-serched, of SEARCH v. 

Isenergic, Isentropic: see Iso-. 

Iserine (aitzarin). Jin. [ad. Ger. tserin 
(Werner, 1797); named from /serzwéese in Bohemia, 
one of the localities for the mineral.] =next. 

1805 R. Jameson Afin. Il. 502 Fifth Species, Iserine. 
1868 Dana Afi. (ed. 5) § 181 The loose Iron-sand of Iser- 
wiese, called isevizz, is in part, at least, in isometric 


octabedrons. 7 ; : 

Iserite (aizarsit). Afi. [Altered by Dana 
from prec.: see -ITE.] A variety of ILMENITE, 
found as a black crystalline sand. 

1868 Dana Jin. (ed. 5) § 181 Iserite is supposed to be 
isometric titanic iron. 

I-served, ME. pa. pple. of Serve v. I-sesed, 
of CEASE, SEIZEv. I-set, i-sette, of Set v. 

+I-set, v. Obs. [OE. geseti-an, f. ze-, I-1 + 
setlan to SET. Cognate with OS. gise¢tzan, OHG. 
gasezzan, Goth. gasaljan.] trans. To set; to set 
up, establish. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 143 Pa apostolas..hie Zesetton on bem 
fexran neorxna wange. axz1000 O. £. Chron. an. 604 
Saberht .. pone Edelberht sesette per to cininga. a 1175 
Cott. Hom. 217 Pes cenne god szelde and 3esette & vel laga. 
¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 93 Da apostoli siddéan. isetten iacob 


pet wes ihaten rihtwis on cristes selt{—setl}, ¢ 1205 Lay. 
22053 Seollic is be lauerd pat al hit isette. 
Isethionic (ais? pignik), a Chem. [f. Iso-6 


+Eruionic.] In ¢sethionic acid, a monobasic acid, 
C,H,SO,, formed together with sulphuric acid, by 
boiling ethionic acid with water. Its salts are 
Ise thionates. 

1838 IT. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 190 In 1833, M. 
Magnus. .discovered three acids. .. He distinguished them 
by the names of althionic, ethionic, and isethionic acids. 
1859 Fownes’ Man. Chem, 383 When a solution of ethionic 
acid is boiled, it is decomposed into sulphuric acid, and 
a second new acid, the isethionic, isomeric witb sulphovinic 
acid. /éid., The isethionates of baryta, lead, copper, potassa, 
soda, and ammonia crystallize with facility..into taurin. 
18798 Kinazett lim. Chem. 95 Taurin appears to be 
dehydrated isathionate of ammonium, 1888 ReMsEN Org. 
Chew. 357 \sethionic acid, .. also known as hydroxyethyl- 
sulphonic acid. 

+I-se‘tnesse. Obs. [OE. gesetnes, f. zesettan, 
I-sET v.: see -NESS.] Institution, ordinance, 
statute, law. 

cgootr. Brda's Hist. w. v. (1890) 274 In swa micle lufan 
pbzre Romaniscan cirican zesetenisse. ¢ 1000 /ELFRICc //om, 
1. 358 Seo ealde x was eadelicre bonne Cristes gesetnys 
sy. ¢1000 Ags. Gosf. Mark vii. 3 Healdende hyra yldrena 
sesetnessa. ¢1175§ Lamb. Hom. 87 Pe dei pentecostes 
ihaten on pere alde isetnesse. /é¢/. 11¢ Butan godes la3e 
and godes isetnesse. 1258 Proclam. Men. [11 (Rot. Pat. 
43 Hen. III, M. 15. No. go. |. 4), To healden and to werien 
po itsetnesses pet beon imakede & beon to makien. ; 

I-seyd, ME. pa. pple. of Say v. I-seye, i- 
seyn, of SFE v. 

Ise-3ekille, -yokel, obs, var. IctcLr. 

Ish (if), sd. Sc. Forms: 4 ysche, 5-6 ische, 
v-ish. [f. IsH v.!] 

1. Issue, egress, exit; right of exit; + place of 
egress. Now only in Se. Law, in phr. esh and entry 
(see quot. 1861). 

1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 363 The strat entre Of the furde, 
and the yschealsua. 14.. Burgh Lawes (Rec. Soc.) No. 52 
The tane sall geyff to the aldyrman a penny for the ische 
and the tothir sall geyff a penny for the entre. 1513 
Dovetas A42neis vu. xiv. 51 Quhair as the chill river hait 
Vfens Seikis..Amyd how valeis his renk and ische. @ 1651 
CatpEerwoop //ist. Kir’, Souldiours placed to stop all 
ish and entrie. 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 476/1 The 
clause, cum Uibero cxitu et introttu (‘with free ish and 
entry’), in the éeendas of a charter, imports a right to all 
ways and passages, in so far as they may be necessary, to 
kirk and market, through the adjacent grounds of the 
granter. ; ‘ 

2. The conclusion of a period of time ; the expiry 
of a legal term, a lease, etc. Now only in Sc. Law. 

rsoz in Pitcairn Auc. Crim. Trials 1. *30 For be space of 
fourty days; at the ische of be quhilk terme ande ende of xl 
dais (etc.]. 1533 BELLENDEN Z7vy 11. (1822) 159 At the ische 
of this yere, Marcus Minucius and Aulus Sempronius war 
maid consullis. ¢1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 209 Gif 
ane man, efter the ische of his takkis..ressavis foir-maill for 
the samin landis. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 196 
Seldom reduced into writing, when they are not to have 
effect before the ish. 1886 cf 49 §- 50 P tct. c. 50 § 5 Notice 
of removal .. shall .. be given as many days before the date 
of ish as shall he equivalent to at least one third of the full 
period of duration of the lease. 

+Ish, iss,v.! Ods. Forms: a, 4 ice, 4-5 isse. 
B. Se. 4-5 ysche, 4-6 isch(e, 5 issh, yssh, yss(e, 
(ussh),6 ish(e. [ME. a. OF. ssir, ( ysstr, usszr), 
(cf. Issant), earlier czss?r — It. esetre, wsctve:—L. 
exive to go out, f. ex out + ire to go.) 

1. intr. =ISsuE v. 1-3. 


ISH. 


a. [1z9z Britton m1. xvii. $ 3 Qe de soen gre .. s’en issi et 
sedemist. ¢ravzs/, That of his own accord he. .went out and 
dispossessed himself.] ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 3466 pey armede hem, and isseden out. ¢ 1350 Vrd/. 
Palerne 3789 William & his wizes .. softly Iced out of be 
cite whan pei seie time. 1426 Lyne. De Geil. Pilgr. 14407 
Wynd and wordys rud and dul Yssen out fful gret plente. 

B. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 278 5e sall Isch furth to the 
bataill, And fecbt with thaim. c1400 Destr Trey 5784 
Arowes vp in the aire ysshit full picke. c1qz0 Avow. Arth. 
Ixiv, On a day we vsshet oute. 1558 Sc, Acts Afary (1814) 
II. 508 Gife It sal happin..oure sade souerane departe of pis 
mortale life wiout airis Ischeit of hir body. @1578 LinDE- 
say (Pitscottie) Chvon. Scot. (S. T.S.) IL. 11 Certaine of the 
castell men wschit (ed. 1728 ishing] out and skirmischit 
thame. 

Jig. 61374 Cuauckr Boeth. i. pr. xii. 82 (Camb. MS.) Pat 
hast so wouen me with thy resouns.. thow } at oober while en- 
trist ther pou issest and ootber while issest ther thow entrist. 

2. /rans. To go out of, depart from. rare. 

61450 Mirour Saluacionn 5031 With joye isshed thow the 
Citee of his swete birth Betbelem. 

3. trans. To clear (a place) by driving out those 
within. 

1537 Sc. dets Fas. V, c. 50 That an Maisser ische the 
Councel-house, and himselfe sall stande at the dure, and 
let na man enter. 

Hence +Ishing wvé/. sb. = Issuine vdl. sb. 

1375 Barsour Brace xv. 158 Till warn hym of thair 
ysching. ¢1422 Hoccteve Learnz to Die 629 Of his spirit 
shal be the issynge, In-to eternel blisse the entrynge. 1549 
Compl. Scot. xi. 98 The .. place had ane narrou entres & 


narrou isching. 

Ish, v.2 nonce-wd. [Echoic.] zt. To make 
the sound zs// or sh/ as in striking the air forcibly. 

1898 Sir G. Roprrtson Chitral xxi. 201 Bullets went 
ishing‘ just over it with curious monotony. 

-ish!, a suffix forming adjs., of Com. Teut. 
origin; Goth. -zsks, ON. -sskv, OHG., OS., OF ris., 
OE. -tsc, Ger., Du. -2sch: cognate with Gr. -ax-os 
dim. suffix of sbs. Sometimes syncopated to -sh 
(spelt also -c#). In Scottish usually -zs, synco- 
pated -s,-ce. In words of old formation, the prec. 
vowel had umlaut (which was often present in the 
sb. whence the adj. in -2se was formed); in later 
use the vowel has usually been altered back to that 
of the sb. when this is in use; e. g. Scottish, Danish, 
after Scot, Dane; the modified vowel being retained 
in other cases, as in Luglish, French, Welsh. 

1, In OF. and the cognate langs., chiefly forming 
gentile adjs. from national names: e.g. British 
(OE. Brittisc), English (OE. Englisc, + Sc. Zngits’, 
Scottish, Scotch (OE. Scyttisc, Sc. + Scottis, Scots), 
Trish OF. Lrisc), Welsh (OE. lWrelise, + Sc. Walys, 

Wallis); Danish (OF. Denise. ¢ Sc. Dense, Dence); 
Frankish, French OX. Frenctsc) ; so in many adjs. 
of various ages, as Alemannish, Finnish, Flemish, 
Gaulish, + Grcekish (OE. Grécisc), Icelandish, 
Jewish, Jutish, Netherlandish, Pictish, Polish, 
Romish, Spanish, Swedish, Turkish, Wendish. 

2. Added to other sbs., with the sense ‘Of or 
belonging to a person or thing, of the nature or 
character of’. ‘These were not numerous in OEF., 
whence only a few have come down to later times. 
Examples are folcise popular, A&denise heathenish, 
péodise national, zvz/gudzsc inlandish, z¢/endisc out- 
landish (which come close to the gentile group int ; 
also mgnzisc human, czldtse childish, ctcrdise churl- 
ish. In later times this ending has become exceed- 
ingly common, sometimes in the earlier colourless 
sense as Joyish, girlish, waggish, but chiefly in a 
derogatory sense,‘ Having the (bad or objectionable) 
qualities of’: as in apésh, babytsh, boarish, boorish, 
brutish, clownish. currish devilish, doggish,doltish, 
dronish, foolish, foppish, goatish, ghoulish, hogeish, 
impish, knavish, mannish, monkish, mulish, ovl- 
tsh, pridish, roguish, selfish, shrewitsh, sluggish, 
sluttesh, sottish, swinish, thievish, waspish, whor- 
ish, wolvish, womanish. (These have usually cor- 
responding Ger. forms in -2scz.) Also from names 
of things, with sense ‘of the nature of, tending to’, as 
inaguesh, blockish, bookish, brinish, feverish, freak- 
ish, hellish, moortsh ; ox from other parts of speech, 
as suapfish, sland-offish, uppish. 

In recent colloquial and journalistic use, -7s4 has 
become the favourite ending for forming adjs. for 
the nonce (esp. of a slighting or depreciatory nature) 
on proper names of persons, places, or things, and 
even on phrases, e.g. Disraelitish, Heine-ish, lark 
Twaintsh, tvcawbertsh, Aliss Martineauish, Queen 
Annish, Sfeclator-tsh, Tupperish, West Endish ; 
all-over-ish, al-homeish, devil-may-care-tsh, how- 
ad’ ye-doish, jolly-good-fellowish, merry-go-roundish, 
out-of-townish, and the like. 

1815 Hist. Alr. ¥. Decastro 11. 243 She might have an 
J-dont-know-howishness about ker which no lady can run 
away from unless she runs one way. 1836 Dickens Sé. Bos 
(1837) II. 2 A clean-cravatish formality of manner. 1845 
Tennyson in Ld. Tennyson A/enz, (1897) I. 227, I feel the 
least bit possible Miss Martineauish about it, 1883 ‘Annie 
Tuomas’ Jod. Houscwife 150 The Micawberish prospect 
of anything turning up. 1887 Pad/ J/all G. 17 Oct. 3/1 
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A Heine ish sneer at the tendency of the Eternal-Feminine 
to relax the tension of our ideals. 1894 Darth News 4 Jan. 
4{7 Some huge pile of building, generally much more Queen 
Anne-ish than the houses of Queen Anne’s own time. 

3. Added to adjs. with the sense ‘ Of the nature 
of, approaching the quality of, somewhat ’, appar- 
ently first with words of colour (whieh may have 
been treated as sbs., and so have originally come 
under 2): e.g. dlstsh a1400). blackish (a 15300), 
browntsh, reddish, whitish, yellowish, etc. In later 
use also with other adjs.. and now, in colloquial 
use, possible with nearly all monosyllabic adjs., 
and some others, c.g. drightish, broadish, coldish, 
darkish,dimmish, drytsh dulitsh, duskish, feeblish, 
goodish hardish, loudish, narvowish, oldish, palish, 
poortsh gueertsh smallish, smartish, softish,tallish, 
thickish, thinutsh, warmtsh, weakish, wetlish, 
youngish, Werivatives of this type are peculiar 
to Itnglish among the eognate languages: those 
formed on adjs. of colour answer to F. adjs. in 
-dtre, as blendtre, notrétre, and to Ger. adjs. in 
-lich, as blaulich, schwartzlich. Of other adjectives, 
only a few have equivalent Ger. forms in -/zch; the 
force of -7sk is ordinarily given in Ger. by the 
qualifying efwas or ein wenty. 

From adjs. in -7sh, advbs. in -ishly and sbs. of 
quality in -ishness, are formed ad /iditum: e.g. 
girlishly, givlishuess, feverishty, feverishiess. 

-ish“, a suffix of verbs, repr. F. -7ss-, extended 
stem of verbs in -77", e.g. fevir to perish, Periss-aut, 
tls pertss-ent, The I. -7ss- originated in the L. 
-isc- of ineeptive verbs, which in It., Pr., and Ir. 
was extended to form a class of simple verbs, eor- 
resp. to L.. verbs in -7/ eand -ére, and ineluding others 
which were assimilated to these. At their first 
adoption, these verbs ended in Eng. in -/s, -rse, 
-15s.é, Whieh before 1400 changed to -ésshe. In 
Se. the original -7s, -7sse, was retained longer, and 
appeared in 16th ec. as -ers e: pereis, fleureis, 
Among the ehief examples of this ending are 
abolish, accomplish, banish, blandish, blemish, 
brandish, burnish, cherish, demolish, embellish, 
establish, finish, flourish furbish, furnish, garnish, 
twmpoverish, languish, nourish, perish, polish, 
punish, ravish, relinguish, replenish, taruish, 
vanish, varnish, 

In some eases, other Fr. endings have been levelled 
under this suffix in Affr. or English: sueh are 
admonish, astonish diminish, distinguish, eteruish, 
SJumish, lavish, minish, monish, publish, relish, ete., 
for the history of which see the individual words. 

Ina few words the F, -/ss- is represented in Eng. by -ise, 
or even -sce: e.g. avertir, -tss) ADVERTISE, e/asti), -/ss- 
CnastisE ; arorti, -tss+ Amorttze 3 réfjontr, reyoutss- has 
given Rejoice. 

I-shape.n, ME, pa. pple. of Suspe 7 

Isher, -erie, obs. Sc. forms of Usiien, -Eny. 

Ishew, -u, -we, obs. forms of Issr'e sé. and v. 

tI-shies, 56. p/. Obs. rare. [ad. L. isehia, 
Gr, toxia: see Iscuitm.) Wip-joints. 

3653 Urounart Aalelais 1. xxvii, He spoiled the frame 
of their kidneys. heaved off of the hinges their ishies. 

Ishilde, variant of I-scnie.p @. 

Ishmael jifmeél). [A Heb. proper name 
Seoowt )7shiaze’) God will hear’. See also 
IsMakEL.}] Proper name of the son of Abraham by 
Hagar; hence, allusively: An outcast ; one‘ whose 
hand is against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him * (Gen. xvi. 12), one at war with society. 

(1835 W. Irvine Jour Prairies 100 Like. .the sons of Ish- 
mael, their hand is against every one, and every one’s hand 


against them.) 1899 #! este. Gaz. 16 Jan. 4/3 Men who 
were the very Ishmaels of the labour world. 

[ence I'shmaelite (a descendant of Ishmael, as 
the Arabs elaim to be): fig. = ISHMAEL; Ish- 
maelitic -i:tik), I'shmaelitish (-2i:tif’, of, per- 
taining to, of the nature of an Ishmaclite; Ish- 
maelitism (i-{me¢,élaitiz’m), the character and 
action of an Ishmaelite, 

1§77 VautrouiLuer Luther on Ep. Gal. iv. 29 (1588) 227 a, 
I. greeueth vs that these Ishmaelites hate and persecute vs so 
grievously. 1687 A. Lovett tn Vhevenot’s /rav. e, The 
name of Sarazins was given to the Ishmaelitish Arabians, 
or.,the Arabs of the Deaart. 1848 THackeray fan. Fair 
Ixvii, Jos's tents and pilau were pleasant to this little 
Ishmaclite. 1855 Hype Crarke Lng. Dict., Ishomactitish, 
like Ishinael; thievish. 1876 Fatrsainn Strauss u. in 
Contemp. Rev, June 125 Menzel was a literary Ishinaclite. 
1880 M. D. Conway in Academy 24 July 55 An Ishmaelitish 
style of criticising his literary contemporaries. 1896 D. L. 
Leonarp Cent. Congreg. Ohio 71 Lonesome and in peril 
were they .. and fell into a wretched Ishmaelitish frame. 
1897 O. SMEATON Swollett ii. 26 The saine evil spirit of 
Social Ishmaelitism .. was present with him until a year or 
two of his death. 

I-shote, ME. pa. pple. of Saoor v. 

Tsiac (ai'sitk, isiek),a.and sd. [ad. L. stac-us, 
a. Gr. “iavands, £. L575: see below.] 

A. adj. Of or relating to Isis, the principal 
goddess of aneient Egyptian mythology. 
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Jsiac tabte, a copper tablet of unknown origin, now in the 
royal gallery of ‘Turin, containing figures of Egyptian 
deities with Isis in the aniddle. 

1740 Waenuxton Lr. Legat. w. vi. Wks. 1811 IV. 2.6 
Vhere is a famous antique monument .. well known to the 
curious by the name of the Isiac or Dembine Table. 1756 
J.Owis Trax, Furape 1. 320 Vhe second, or Isiae lable, is 
considered as one of the most precious monumentsof ancient 
times, which Italy preserves, 1876 Gispstoxe J/omeric 
Syuchr. 234 This head, with the snakes, was apparently 
an Isiac symbol. — 

B sh. A priest or worshipper of Isis. 

1708 Mottrux Nabelais v. iv. (1737, 13 The Egyptian 
Heathens. us‘d to constitute their Isiacs, by shaving them. 

lienee Isiacal : aisai-atkal) a. =Istac a. 

1613 Pereuas /lgrinage (1614) 570 The Isiacall rites. 
1889 Farkar Lives Fathers 1.1115 The Isiacal traditions 
of I.gypt. 

+ I-sib, 1-sibbe, a. Ols. (OE. gesth(b related, 
akin, f. ge-, t-! 4 szdd related, Sip. Cogn. with 
ONG. gzsibb0.] Related, akin. 

ct000 Fos in Thwaites M/eftas, (1698 167 Pry cyningas be 
him sesibbe wicron. rorqg Weirstan Servo ad Anglos 
(Napier xxxili. 1gg), Ne bearh nu for oft zesibb gesibnan de 
ma be fremdan. ¢ 1175 Lani, /fom. 137 Feader o%er moder 
Droder oder sister oder ode swa isibbe, c1205 Lavy. 3533 
Heo weoren isibbe. ¢1275 Duty Christians 102 in O. fb. 
Mise. 144 We beop alle isybbe. 1agz R. Grotc. ‘ Rolls) 
6438 Atle pat were o3t ysyb Idmond be kynge. ¢1305 
11000 Wirgins 85 Menice of hem him were istbbe. 

Ilence + Isi-bsum, O]:. ze8ib b sum, peaecful. 

6897 K. Fateen Greg ry’s Just. x11. 349 Se de of Gode 
cymd he Lid godes willan and zesibsum. ¢1175 Last. 
JTom, 95 Witutan lade and isibsum. did. 113 Pa beod 
godes bern pe beod isibsninie. 

Isicle, isi c kle, obs. forms af IcrcLe. 

)Isidium disidiim. /ot. 11. isidia. [mod. 
Tot. b.., f. /srs, Zsid-er, Isis in referenee to her 
dise and horns).} One of a number of ecoral-like 
or wart-like elevations or excreseenees of the thallus 
in certain lichens, having the funetion of soredia, 

1866 J reas. Lot, 629 '2 Tsidsumn, a coral-like clevation of 
the thallus of a lichen, bearing a globnile at its end. 1882 
J. M, Cromer. in A£ucyct, Brit, NIV. 557°'2 Nylander 
observes .. that the isidia in the Col/emace ..‘show very 
clearly under the microscop: the entire history of the evolu- 
tion of the thallus’. 

[lence Isidiiferous (disi di,iftras), Isidiopho- 
rous (-gfdras) adjs. [see -FEnOUS, -rHOROUS], 
bearing isidia; Isidioid (disi-dioid), Isidio'se 
days., resembling or of the nature of an isidium; 
eharaeterized by or provided with isidia. 

1856 W. L. Lixosay Sri?. Lichens 43 The isidioid thallus 
resembles the tartareous in being usually pale or whitish. 
1867 BERKELEY Coy pteg. Hotany 418 Many other forms are 
assuined by the crusts of Lichens;..the isidioid, in which 
the thallus is broken up into short erect cylindrical projec- 
tions. 1882 J. M. Crommiy in Ancycl. Brit, XIV. 5341 
This isidivid condition in crustaceous thalli is the basis of 
the old pseudo-genus /sidinm,  /bid. §56/t On the inargin 
of the thallus of isidiiferous states of /'edtigcra cantina. 
1887 Syl, Soc, Lex., Isidividt, .. applied to those lichens 
which are covered with a dense mass of conical soredia. 

Isidorian ‘isidd-riin’, a. [f. /sidor-us pr. 
name: sce -1AN.}] Of or pertaining to Isidorus or 
Isidore; spec. to St. Isidore, archbishop of Seville 
600-636, author of several historieal and ecelesias- 
tical works, and of Twenty Books of Or¢giues or 
Etymologies, of value for the history of late J.atin. 

On account of his reputation for learning, his name was in 
the Middle Ages attached to various other Works, particu. 
larly to a collection of canons and decretals. a later inter- 
polated collection of which is known as the psendo-/stdorian 
or false decretals. ‘ 

1882-3 Scuarr Encyc/. Relig. Knowl. 1. 393 Vhe Spanish 
or Isidorian translation Jof Greek Canons] ascribed to 
Isidore of Seville. 1883 /'a/f Madl/ G. 1 Sept. 1/2 The for- 
gery of the Isidorian Decretals, which did so much to 
anginent the power of the Popes. 1900 Usted Presb. Mag. 
May 238/1 Mediaeval history has a parallel in the famous 
*Isidorian Decretals'. 

Isie, obs. form of Icy. 

+I-sight, i-siht. 04s. 
sec\h Se, isih’e, isehSe. [OE. zesthp, -sthr, f. 
séon to sce: ef. SiGHT. Cogn. with OS. giszht, 
OHG. gasiht, MHG. gestht, Ger. gesicht.) Sight, 
vision. 

¢888 K. ELrrep Bocth, v. § 3 Pa mistas Se .. fordwilmad 
Ga sodan gesihde. c1000 ZELFiac Ho. 1. 60 On ealles bees 
folces Zesihde. c1c00 Ags. Gosp. Mark vii. 22 Yfel xesihd 
lexr60 Hatton G. Re-sihde], 231275 Cort, Mont. 223 Nador 
ne an isehde, ne on sprece. /efd. 229 Etfor har alra 
sesychde. 7bief. 241 Abroden of his 3esecbe. ¢1205 Lay. 
13990 Bruttes weoren seri for swulchere isihde. 

I-sihen, i-sijhe.n, ME. pa. pple. of Siz v., to 
sink, fall. 

Isille, var. of Iset Obs., ember, spark. 

+Ising. Oés. [Origin obscure: perh.a corrupted 
deriv. of L. tusicta, zusicium, in 16th e. L. diets. 
tnsitium ‘stuffing, foree-meat’.) A kind of ‘pud- 
ding’; a sausage: see quots. 

€1§s0 Hdl Burke's Test, in Halliwell Lit. 16 § 17 Cent. 
(1852) 54 Chitlerlinges broyled and therbur and isinge. 

bid. 55 For to make Isinge Poding .. fair bro.le him on 
a grediron and cast salte on him, and serve him forthe for 
an tsinge. 1§73-80 Barer Ads. P 825 A pudding called im 
Ising, zsitium. 1597 Bk. Cookerie 52 Yo make Ising 
puddings. 1599 Minsuce Sf. Dict., A Sausage or ising 
made of porke, vide Salchicha (a Sawsidge’. 1706 Puituirs, 


Also g2sichSe, 3e- 


Tsicium, a kind of Pudding call'd an Ising or Sausage. 


ISLAMIC. 


Tsinglass (ei-zinglas). Forms: 6 isonglas, 
7 ison glass, 7 8 isonglass, ising-glass, 8 icin- 
glass, icing-glass, 7- isinglass, [Supposed to 
be a eormption or imperfect imitation ol an obs. 
Dn. Auisendlas (Kilian Auyseublase, huyshlas , Ger, 
hausendlase isinglass, lit. ‘sturgeon’s bladder’: see 
lbauses and I]usa. 

No English furms ay proaching the Du. more closely have 
Leen found, so that, if this was the source, the perversion of 
the name would seem to have been made at its first adoption. | 

1. A firm whitish semitransparent substance ‘being 
a comparatively pure form of gelatin) obtained from 
the sounds or air-bladders of some fresh-water fishes, 
esp.the sturgeon; used in cookery for making jellies, 
ete., also for clarifying liquors, in the manufacture 
of glue, ard for other purposes. Also extcnded to 
s.m.lar substanees nade from hides, hoofs, ete. 

(Cited in Rogers Agric. & J’rices 1¥ and VI for the years 
3527, 1385, 101, 1623, cic, but without any information as 
to the name under whirh it is mentioned.) 

1545 Kates of Customeho. bv b, \soul printed m)slas the 
C.h. xaxnis. iid, 1660 Act 12 Chas //, c. 23 8 11 That 
noe Merchant Vintner .. retailing any Wine snall.. put 
in any Isinglasse Grimstone Lime Raisons Juice of Raisons 
Jete.}. 1662 Stat Jre/. (1763 IL. 401 Ison glass the hundred 
pound 10/7, 1663 Bovin Usef Lavp. Nat. Ihilos 4. 24 
Tsing-glass steeped two days in water, and then boiled np. 
1678 Puaars (cd. 43, JcAthy cotla, a hind of Glew mide of 
the skin of Fishes, commonly called Isongtass. 1723 /‘res. 
SA Aussia 1.76 Mcing-gtiss. wf that sort which 15 a Glue 
made of a Fish). 1727 W. Matinn Pog. A/an's Comp, 439 
A Lcer-Glass full of White-Wine, wherein an Ounce of 
Isonglass is dissulved. 1802 Biscay Ania. Biog, (1813) 
IIL. gt ‘The isinglass most cominon in our shops, is made 
from a species of dolphin, called the beluga. 1842 Barnam 
Ingol. Leg., Tilasphemer's Warn, Jellics composed of punch, 
calsey’ feet and isinglass, 1899 Cassels Techn. duc. VV. 
192/1 A little isinglass or white of egg is first spread over the 
surface. . ; 

2. A name given to mica, from its resembling 
in appearance some hinds of ising] ass. 

1747 De. Cooker in Hanway 7 raz. (1762) I. aw lviii. 266 
We observed a great quantity of sea-glass [ete] Comnionly 
called isinglass, of which lanthorms are made. 1750 (. 
Hecmis Sarbades Ww 55 ‘The dSoil..is often nixed with 
small Flakes of Icinglass, as well as pieces of iruspareit 
Tale. 17gr Siw J. Hine Adat, Aled, 247 Muscovy ‘Talk or 
Isinglass. 1796 Monrsr Alaer. Geeg. IN. 75 Isi glass (rica 
moubranaca). is a famous mineral production of Russia. 
1868 Isau. Saxon 5 Vrs. cetthin the Goiden Gate 84 Vhove 
gleaming particles in the rich-looking red earth Leing no- 
thing more than a substance called by miners ‘isinglass*. 

+3. A kind of noth. Ods. 

1759 Petoris in Pict. Trans. 1.1. 56 The moth of this pod 
is called the Isinglass by Marian. ten 

4. alirth. and Comb., as tstuglass glue, stze; 
isinglass-fish, a sturgeon or other fish from which 
isinglass is obtained ; isinglass-stone, iniea. 

1688 G. Pakker & J Siatken 7 ovat. Japannig v.22 To 
make Isinglass-Size. 1740 R. Grookrs Art of Angling un. 
ali. agg Vhe Ising-Glass-bish ..is usually met with in the 
Seas about Muscovy. 1753 Sir J. Hin Wat, Aled. Index, 
Tsinglass Stone. 1772 sda. Neg. 126/1 Uf ibis tin-foil be 
gilt with gold leaf, by means of thin isinglass glue, the 
medal will resemble gold. 1825 J. Nicuo.son Oferat. 
Mechanic 716 Vhe colours may be .. laid on with isinglass 
size. 1828 Weuster, /singlass s/onc, see Wica, 

Ising-star. sonce-wd. [irreg. f. IstNG LASS) + 
Sran.] A shining piece of ‘ isinglass’ or miea. 

a 1820 J. R. Drake Culprit Fay, iv, Some had lain in the 
scoop of the rock, With glittering ising-stars inlaid. 

Iskie-bae, obs. Sc. f. UsquEBAUGH, Whisky. 

I-slain, ME. pa. pple. of Stay 7. I-slaked, of 
SLAKE @. 

Islam (i'slim, i-z-,isla-m). [a. Arab. SL shine 
lit. ‘ resignation, surrendering’, inf. noun of Lu! 


‘ 
aslama ‘he resigned or surrendered (hiinself ’, spec. 
‘ he became or was resigned or submissive (to God)’, 
henee ‘he beeamc or was sincere in his religion’, 
4th conjug. of salama ‘he was or beeame safe, 
secure, or free’; whence also the words sa/aam, 
Moslem, Mussudnan.) 

The religious system of Mohammed, Mohammed- 
anism; the body of Mohammedans or Mussulmans, 
the Mohammedan world. 

-\s the proper name of orthodox Mohammedanism, zsfav 
is understood as ‘the inanifesting of humility or submission 
and outward conformity with the law of God’: Lane). 

3818 Surciey (¢/tle ‘Vhe Revolt of Islam. 1821 — //edlas 
916 Poor faint smile Of dying Islam! 1845 Foro //anabh. 
Sfai \, Pref. 9 His creed and practice are ‘ Resignation ‘, 
the /sfam of the Oriental. 1855 Mu.man Lat. Chr. tv. i. 
(1864) FH. 169 ‘Vo subdue to the faith of Islam. /ésd. 213 The 
potentates summoned by Mohammed himself to receive the 
doctrine of Islam. 1877 J. EE. Carventer tr. 7icle's Tis! 
Relig.gg With this gloomy conception of deity corresponds 
the view taken by Isiiim of the world. 

+b. An orthodox Mohammedan. Oés. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 311 These they say! are 
friends to the Islas, that is, Catholike, or right-beleeving 
Musulmans, 1814 Sfanturds 1. iti, Thou art my country’s 
foe, an Islam in thy creed. /4/d., No Islain born. 

Islamic (islemik, isla-mik). a. [f. pree. + -1¢. 
Cf. F. /sdamique (in Littré’.] | Of or pertaining to 
Islam; Mohammedan, Moslem. 

1882 Avheurnm 5 Aug. 179/1 To show how live the 
sacred buok of the Mohammedans is responsible for the 


ISLAMISM. 


present shape of Islamic dogma and ritual. 1895 QO. Rev. 
July 244 he character of the Prophet of Islam follows 
naturally from the Islamic conception of God. 

Islamism (i'slamiz’m, iz-). [f. as prec. + -1s31. 
Cf. F. Jslamisme (Voltaire in Littré).] The re- 
ligious system of the Moslems ; Mohammedanism. 

1747 Gentl. Mfag. 373 Never since the rise of Islamism [ote 
So the Mahometans call iheir own religion] has our worship 
once varied. 1764 Phil. Traus. XLVIII. 755 Before the 
introduction of Islamism into Arabia. 1827 Scott Mafolvon 
IV. 85 ‘ There is no god but God, and Mahommed is his 
prophet "—a confession of faith which isin itself a declaration 
of Islamism. 2855 Mitman Lat. Chr. iv. ii, (2864) I]. 212 
Syria.. became a province of Islamism. 

So Islamist, an orthodox Mohammedan; Is- 
lami'stic a., Islamic; Islamize v., to convert or 


conform to Mohammedanism ; also zz¢r. 

1846 Worcester citing E. E. Sarissury, /slanzize. 1851 
F. Haut in Benares Afag. V. 28 Our author’s conversion of 
several unfortunate Musalindns into mere Islamized Hindtis. 
1855 Mirman Lat, Chr. xiv. iii, (1864) IX. 108 Caliphs who 
were, at least no longer, rigid Islamists. 1893 J/iss. Herald 
(Boston) Feb. 50 Saying that ‘the Western World is waiting 
to he Islamized*. 1893 in Barrows Parlt. Relig. 11. 995 
The decadence of the Islimistic power in Spain. 1895 
roth Cent. Nov. 785 Judgment should nut be pronounced 
against Islim and IslAmisis on rancorous and partizan state- 
ments. hs : 7 

Islamite (islimoit, iz-), 5d. (@.) [f. Isvas+ 
-1TE. Cf. F. /slamite.}] A Mohammedan. 

1799 [implied in IstamitisH]. 1821 Sne.tey //ed/as 549 
Every Islamite who made his dozs Fat with the flesh of 
Galilean slaves. 1832 Tennyson /’a/ace of Art xxvi, 
Vhronging all one porch of Paradise, A group of Houris 
how'd to see The dying Islamite. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. 
IV. 168 The erring believer was as declared an enemy of 
God as the Pagan or the Islamite. ; 

B. attrté. and adj. Islamic, Islamitic. 

1847 Mrs. A. Keer //ist. Servia 461 The Porte. has her 
Islamite subjects too little under control. 1871 Farrar 
Witn. Hist. iii. 114 All the places which are purely Islamite 
look as though they had been smitten .. by some withering 
and irreparable curse. 

Islami‘tic, ¢. [f. prec. +-1c.] Mohammedan. 

1846 Worcester citing E. E. Sarissuny. 1863 /uted/. 
Oltserv. No. 40. 250 Islamitic Asia. 1884 Q. Rev, Apr. 331 
(The Malay is] when not overweighted by the Islamitic 
incubus, reasonably progressive. 

+Islami‘tish, a. Obs. In § Islaumitish. [f. 
as prec. + -1SH!.] =prec. 

1799. Anu, Rey. 67 His doctrine, a kind of Islaumitish 
Socinianism, did not extend to a denial of the prophet's 
mission, 

I-slan, ME. pa. pple. of Shay v. 

Island (ail&nd), sd. Forms: a. 1 fgland, 
iland, egland, -lond; 3 illond, yllond, (4-5 
eland), 4-6 yland, ylond, 5-6 ilond, (5 hylyn), 
s-yiland. 8. 5 ile-land, yle-,6 ysle-, isle-land. 
y.6-island. [OE. zeland  fegfand), tland, Anglian 
&gland = ON. eyland, OF ris. ezland (MDu., MLG. 
erlant, Du., ris. ez/an./), a compound of OE. éez, 
k, ON. ey (Norw. dy), OF ris. ey ‘isle’ + Lann. 
The simple #ez =OHG. auwa, ouwa, MHG. ouwe, 
Ger. aue, au, corrcsponded to Gothic type *ahwid, 
aujd, a substantivized fem. of an adj. derived from 
ahwa ‘water’ (OS. and OHG. aa, OFris. and 
ON. d, OF. da), with sense ‘of or pertaining to 
water’, ‘watery’, ‘watcred’, and hence ‘ watered 
place, meadow, island’. A cognate compound 
frequent in OL. was ¢a/and, lit. ‘ water-land’, 
‘river-land’; and a deriv. of the simple ez, “ 
exists in eyo/, ai/. The ordinary MIE. and carly 
mod.lng. form was ¢land, yland. (Leland in 14- 
15th c. may repr. OE. daland or egfand.) In 
15th c. the first part of the word began to be 
associated with the synonymous ¢/e, yle (of Fr. 
origin), and sometimes analytically written 2/e-/an/; 
and when z/e was spelt ¢s/e, z/and erroneously 
followed it as 7sle-/and, zsland; the latter spelling 
became established as the current form before 1700.] 

1. A piece of land completely surrounded by water. 

Formerly used less definitely, including a peninsula, or 
a place insulated at high water or during floods, or begirt 
by marshes, a usage which survives in particular instances, 
as Portland Island, Hayling Island, Mochras or Shell Island, 


etc. 

a. c888 K. Acerep Boeth. xxix. § 3 Det iland be we hatad 
Tyle. a@goo O. £. Chron. an. 895 Hie comon..on an izland 
.. pet is Meres tz haten. cgootr. Bada’s //ist. t. Introd. 
(1890) 24 Breoton ist garsecges ealond [4/.S. 2, izland), dzxt 
was iu zeara Albion haten. a@a1o002 IVhale 16 in Cod. 
iexon, (Vh.) 360 And honne in pat exzlond up zewitad 
collenferde. 11.. Charfer (dated 1023) of Cuut in Kemble 
Cod. Dipl, WW. 23 1c Cnnt .. Englelandes kining and ealre 
Gare ezlande de dierto licged. ¢ 1275 Lay. 7340 We beop in 
on illond [¢1205 xit-londe}. /ésd. 14741 And a-non wende 
to pan yllonde (¢ 1205 zit-londe]. ¢ 1320 Six 7 71st». 1024 Pe 
yland was ful brade Pat pai gun in fi3t. ¢1330 R. Brunnr 
Chron, (1810) 77 Pe ferth was holy Eland, per pe se it with- 
drouh, Pei 3ede on pe sand, to pat Ilde wele inouh. @ 1400 
Octoutau 539 A wast ylond they dryuen tylle, Fer yn the 
esl. ¢1450 St. Cuthbert (Surt.) 1241 Pat bischop of haly 
eland was. ¢ 1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 798/14 //ee insula, 
a hylyn of the see. 1509 Hawes /’as?. Pleas. xxxvi. (Percy 
Soc.) 186 Uhe fyre was great, it made the ylande lyght. 1547 

SoorDE Ltrod, Knowl. vi. (1870) 141 Norway is a great 
Ilond compassed abowt almost wyth the See. «1586 
SipneEy Arcaciia ut. (1590) 267 The iland within the lake. 
1611 Biste Acts xxviii. 1 he Iland was called Melita, 


503 


1667 Micron F. £. x1. 834 Down the great River to the 
op’ning Gulf, And there take root an land salt and bare. 

B. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vti. 293 Sene the fyrste wynnynge 
Of this ile land by Brute. 1506 GuytrorpE P:/gr. (Camden) 
58 We sayled by Alango, Nio, with many mo yle londes. 
1546 Lanciev Pol. Verg. de /uvett. uw. xii. 56 Midacritus 
fet lead out of the islelandes against spayne called Cassi- 
trides. 1566 Aptincton Afudeins 44 And now is ber 
fliying fame dispersed into the next yslelonde. 

y. (cxrsso islander, 1577 islandutan.| 1598 HaktuytT 
Foy. 1. 10 Godred .. tooke possession of the South part 
of the Island. 1695 Temr.e //ist. Eug. 1 Britain was by 
the Ancients accounted the greatest Island of the known 
World. 1774 M. Mackenzie Alaritimne Surv. 80 How to 
survey small Islands that extend East or West in a long 
narrow Train. 1856 Emerson Ang. 7 raits, Ability Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 45 The island [Britain] has produced two or three 
of the greatest men that ever existed. 

b. In Biblical lang., after the corresp. Heb. 
word, applicd to the lands across the sea, the 
coasts of the Mediterranean: cf. ISLE sd. 1 b. 

1535 Coverpate /sa. li. 5 The Ilondes (shat is y* Gentiles) 
shal hope in me. 1839 Yeowett Auc. brit. Ch. App. ii. 
(1847) 170 The Jews call all those places /s/ands that lie on 
the sea coast: thus the posterity of Japheth is said to have 
peopled ‘the islands of the Gentiles’ (Gen. x. 5); that is, the 
sea-coasts of Asia and Greece. 


+e. Island of ice: an iceberg, or a large mass 


of floating ice. Ods. 

1613 Purcnas Pileriinage (1614) 744 They plied North- 
west among Ilands of Ice, ..some of them aground. /dié, 
748 The llands of Ice which the current bringeth at that 
time from the North. 1760-72 Ir. Juau & Ulloa’s Voy. 
(ed. 3) II. 318 ‘he Hector..was lost on one of these islands 
of ice. 19769 Fa.coner Dict. .Warine (1789), (slated of Ice, 
a name given by sailors to a great quantity of ice collected... 
and floating about .. near .. the arctic circle. 

2. transf. An elevated picce of land surrounded 
by marsh or ‘ intervale’ land; a piece of woodland 
surrounded by prairie or flat open country ; a block 
of buildings (=. ¢wsz/a]; also an individual or 
a race, detached or standing out by itself; + /o séand 
in island, to be detached or isolated (o6s.). 

1620-55 I. Jones Stone-/leng (1725) 53 The Pillars standing 
in Island (as we say) the Work could not securely bear 
a Roof. 1638 Dedham (U.S.) Mec. (1892) HI. 51 Abraham 
Shawe selleth vnto Ferdinando Adam one portion of Grownd 
called an hill or Iland as it lyeth to his home lott. 1641 
Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) 1. 169 ‘the Court hath graunted 
ynto Willm Thomas .. all that whole neck of vpland .. as 
also those hammocks of vpland called ilands in the marshes 
before the same. 1650 J/ass. Col. Kec. (1854) Il. 188 
A small hill, or iland, in the meddow on tle west side of 
Charles River. 1652 L. S. People's Liberty x. 22 Every 
man is an Iland, or a little world. 19715 Leont Paliedio's 
Archit. 1.(1742) 47 This House. .stands in an Island, being 
surrounded by four Streets. 1784 Cowrer 7ask 11. 630 The 
shapely knoll, That, softly swelled and gaily dressed, appears 
A Rowers island, from the dark green lawn Emerging. 
1794 S. Wittiams Vermont 35 Vhe small islands in these 
intervales, are of a different soil, and..are evidently the 
tops of small hills, which have not been covered by the 
inundations of the rivers. 1805 T. M. Harrts Frod. Zour, 
etc. 178 (Bartlett) In some [prairies] are little clumps of trees 
on higher ground, which are called islands. 1809 A. Hunry 
Trav, 281 We were in sight of a wood, or island, as the 
term not unnaturally is, as well with the Indians as others. 
1838 Dickens Vick. Nick. vii, A man inay call his house an 
island if he likes. 1856 Staniey Sinar & /’ad. i. (1858) 66 It 
is a strange spot—this plot of tamari-ks with its seventeen 
walle hteeaty an island in the Desert. 1880 Dawkins 
Early Man ix. 330 The Silures no longer form a compact 
ethnological island, but are.. mingled with other races. 
1897 Daily News 11 May 4/6 The island of houses between 
the Churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes. 

b. Physiol. A detached or insulated portion of 
tissue or group of cells, entirely surrounded by 
parts of a different structure; /s/anad of Rel, the 
ecntral lobe of the cerebrum, insula. 

1879 S/. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 339 Microscopically the 
diseased tissue consisted of vascular meshes, containing 
numerous small cellular islands. 1879 CaLDERrwoop J/ind 
& Br. 25 The concealed central lobe (island of Reil) shows 
the grey matter alwaysdeep. 1898 P. Manson 770/. Dis. 
ix. 17 Phe islands of sound skin (in the eruption of dengue] 
give rise at first sight to the impression that they constitute 
the eruption. 


3. attrib. and Comb, a. simple attrib. Of an 
island or islands; pertaining or belonging to an 


island. 

1621 Fietcuer (¢t/c) The Island Princess. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. V. 385 The island goddess knew, On the black sea 
what perils should ensue. 1790 Beatson Nav. & Alil, Alem. 
II. 154 Some shot were fired at his headmost ships from the 
Island-battery. 1832 TENNyson Soun. Buouaparte, That 
island queen who sways the floods and lands From Ind to 
Ind. 1841 W. Sratpine /faly § /t. Ist. 1. 35 ‘Their highest 
cluster of peaks... is in the island-chain which shoots off 
from Tuscany. 1844 Monckton Mitnes Palm Leaves 10 
St. John’s proud island-chevaliers. 1852 TENNYSON Ode 
Death Welliugtou viii, Not once or twice in our rough 
island-story, The path of duty was the way to glory. 1897 
Mary Kinesney IW, Africa 129 A good deal of the bank 
we have passed by..has been island shore, with a channel 
between the islands and the true south bank. — 

b. That is, or consists of an island; insular. 
18s9 Tennyson A/orte D' Arthur 259, 1 am going a long 
way With these..To the island-valley of Avilion. 1879 
Gero. Eviot 7heo. Such xviii. 318 To keep the island-home 
they won for us. 1899 Daily News 27 Oct. 5/1 The ‘ House 
of Keys’, the legislative chamber of the little island-kingdom 

[Isle of Man]. ; - i : 
e. objective and obj. genitive, as is/and-making, 
-taking, etc.; locative, as zsland-fishing, -vojage ; 


ISLANDER. 


wsland-born, -contained adjs.; instrumental, as 
tsland belted, -dotted, -strewn, -studded adjs,; also 
tsland-like adj. 

1884 Leisure Hour June 342/1 The *island-belted shores 
of North-Western Norway. 1803 Adin. Kev. 1. 413 Crisna, 
the *island-born. 1894 Oxting (U.S.) XXIV. 152/1 Loch 
Awe is a long, narrow “island-dotted ribbon of water. a 1649 
Drumm. or Hawtn. Yas. V, Wks. (1711) 102 A complaint 
against the Londoners, who, in their passage to the “island- 
fishing, spoiled the coasts of Orkney and the adjacent 
islands, 1859 Cornwatiis New IVorld 1, 280 A series of 
isolated volcanic hills rise *island-like out of the western 
plains, 1880 A. R. Wattace /s/. Life 73 They [birds] 
generally require ..an “*island-strewn sea as a means of 
dispersal to new homes, 1898 Nat. Rev. Aug, 856 The 
vast area of *island-studded ocean east of Java. 1613 
Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 542, 1 was pressed for this 
*Iland-voyage, and ready to set saile for Samatra. 

4. Special Comb.: island-cedar, a specics of 
cedar; island-continent, a large island, ap- 
proaching the size of the continents, or large 
enough to contain several states, as Australia or 
Greenland ; island-harbour, ‘that which is pro- 
tected from the violence of the sea by one or more 
islands or islets screening its mouth’ (Smyth Saz/or’s 
lVord-6k. 1867); island platform, a platform at 
a railway station, with lines on each side of it; 
island-universe, a distinct stellar system, such as 
that to which our sun belongs, occupying a detached 
position in space. 

1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades 396 Little istets covered 
with firs of various sorts, principally the *island-cedar. 
1872 R. 3. Smytu Wining Statist. 5 The colony of Victoria 
embraces the southern extremity of the *island-continent of 
Australia. 1898 Hest, Gaz. 12 Sept. 3/2 The labours. .of 
the plucky lieutenant and his party in the inhospitable and 
cheerless island-continent of the Far Northern seas, 1885 
Standard 6 Mar. 3/2 There was. .a refreshment bar on the 
up platform, but no such accommodation on the *island 
platform. 1898 Daily \ ews 23 Nov. 5 1 The new station.. 
will consist of an island platform placed between the up and 
down relief lines. /é¢d. 7 May 8/1 he distance between 
these separate systems—or ‘*island universes’ as they have 
been called—may be very great compared with the diameter 
of each system. 

Ilence Y-slandhood xovce-wd., the condition of 
being an island; insularity; I'slandless «., devoid 
of islands, 

1842 Ly. Cockpurn Circutt Journeys (1883) 170 “Vhere 
was too much islandless sea, 1862 AnsvED Chanucl /s/. 
n, xii. (ed. 2) 300 It is the insularity (the islandhood, so to 
say), of the islands, which determines these. 

Island (ailand’, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To make into or as into an island; to 
place as an island; to place, settle, or enclose on, 
or as on, an island; to insulate, isolate. 

1661 Fevtnam Nesolves u. Ixvi, 328 Those shallows which 
Islanded that Countrey of felicity. 1820 Suettey Let. 
26 May in £ssays, etc. (1852) I]. 224 The Apennines .. 
islanded in the misty distance of the air. 1821 — Prometh. 
Uxé. U1, iii, Billowy mist..Behold it, rolling on Under the 
curdling winds, and islanding I'he peak whereon we stand. 
1822 TI. 1, Peacock A/aid Alartan 263 Upon a little rock 
she stood .. She marked not that the rain-swoln flood Was 
islanding her station. 1860 Rusnin A/od. J’aint, V. 1x. ti. 
§ 11. 210 A clear brown stream,..islanding a purple and 
white rock with an ainber pool. 1849 THoknau IH eek Con- 
cord Wedn. 276 ‘The smothered streams of love..Island us 
ever. 

2. To sct or dot with or as with islands. 

1805 SouTHEY J/adoc1.v, Not a cloud by day With purple 
islanded the dark-blue deep. 1818 SHetrey Lines /iugar. 
Hills 93 “\he waveless plain of Lombardy,. .Islanded by 
cities fair. 1837 Yaét's A/ag. 1V. 183 The hill-tops islanded 
the night Of billowy shade around us. 1886 Mrs. F. Cappy 
Footst. Jeanne D'Arc 142 The united river..now becomes 
wonderfully islanded in its widened course. 

Island, obs. form of IckLanp. Jsland crystal, 


Iceland spar. 

1676 WoruinceE Secs i. 3 That fossile Glass we call Island 
glass, wherewith Ships are glaz’d. 1727-41 Cuambers Cycé. 
s. v. Crystal, Island Crystal, is a transparent fissile stone, 
brought from Iceland, soft as talc, clear as rock-crysial.., 
famous among optic writers for its unusual refractions .. 
Whereas in other pellucid bodies there is only one refrac. 
tion, in this there are two; so that objects received thro’ it 
appear double. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 197 A plain 
surface of island crystal, or rhomboidal carbonate of lime. 


Islanded (ail&ndéd), ps/. a. [f. Isuanp v. 
and sé, +-ED.] 

1. Made into or like an island ; insulated, isolated. 

1801 SoutHeY 7'ha/aba 1. ii, Palm-grove, islanded amid 
the waste. 1843 Ruskin A/od. Paiut. 1. a. 1. iv. (1846) 259 
The islanded summits of the lower hills. 1850 Brackie 
Eschylus \\. 275 The islanded cities of Strymon. 

2. Furnished or studded with islands. 

1815 SHELLEY A /aster 555 Wide expand, Beneath the wan 
stars and descending moon, Islanded seas, blue mountains, 
inighty streams. 1883 W.C. Smitu North Conutry Folk 
220 Meet home for a sage and a poet, With. .the islanded 
sea below it. 


Islander (ai’l&nda1). [f. Istanp sd. + -ER1.] 
A native or inhabitant of an island. Also in comb., 


as Channel Islander, South Sea Islander. ; 

c1sso Life Fisher in F.’s Wks. (E. EL. 'T. S.) II, p. xxxvi, 
Lyke the nature of Islanders that commonly be changeable 
and desirous of novelties. 1613 Purcuas Pelgrinzage (1614) 
709 In S. Marie .. they buried one of their dead men, the 
Ilanders being present. 1658-9 Surtou's Diary (1828) 
II]. 392 We are islanders, and our life and soul is traffic. 
1714 STANNOYE (fit/e) The Early Conversion of Islanders, 


ISLANDIAN. 


a wise expedient for propagating Christianity; on Isa. 
Ix. 9. 1725 Pore Odyss. xxiv. 307 Some surly islander, of 
manners rude, 1897 GLapvstoxe &.. Crisis 10 into one 
more of these strugules the gallant islanders have now 
entered. 

attrib. 1652 Nrennas tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 470 His 
Majestie being an Islander-Prince is not tgnorant of the 
Laws and Rights of his own Kingdom. 

Hence I'slandress,a female islander. I-slandry, 


a body of islanders. 

1875 R. FF. Burton Ultima Thule I. 8) Vhe roving 
islandry throve hy piracy and discovery. 1892 STEVENSON 
Vathima Lett. (1895) 156, 1 go to the club to dance with 
the islandresses. ; : 

Isla-ndian, -ic, -ish, variants, mostly obs., of 
ICELANDIAN, -1¢, -1su. (Cf. mod. L. /slamdicus.) 

1695 Biackmore Pr. Arth. vii. 105 As when by Nicht 
th’ Islandian Ocean roars. 188x Roscor in .Vature XXIII. 
398/1 The several memoirs .. are the result of a visit 10 Ice- 
land in 1847. All the Islandic rocks, of whatever age, may 
be considered as mixtures. .of two norinal silicates, 

Islandic si-kéndik), a. rare. [f. Isuanpb sh. + 
-1c.} Of or pertaining to an island. 

1846 J. Macteup Let, fo Wightman 29 Apr. in Mogg Life 
Wightman | 1873) 374 Vhere is no fine scenery —none of our 
own bold peaks and islandic glens. 

Islandish (ai'léndif), a. rare. [f. Isuann 5d, 
+-1sH},] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
an island; insular. 

1577 Dee Gen, § rarc Mem. in Arb. Garner 11.65 Our 
peculiar commodity (to our Islandish Mvnarchy, by God 
and Nature assigned). 1598 Hak.Luyr Voy. I. 8 Purposing 
first inuincibly to fortifie the chiefe and vitermost walles of 
his Islandish Monarchie, against all forrcine encombrance 
possible. 1625 E. S. Avtt. Buss in Arb. Garner M11. 648 
This Islandish Monarchy. 1852 Fraser's Mag. XLY. 246 
To a moderate infusion of these prejudices... we do not 
object, but the misfortune is that we often find them put 
forth with too Islandish an intensity. 

I‘slandman. Now rare or local. =JSLANDER. 

At Belfast, applied to the ship-builders on Queen's Island, 
more fully Queen's [slandmen. ; 

1577 FENTON Gold. Fpist. 137 Eschines..in an oration he 
made to the Rhodians, commended the gouernement of the 
Isluandmen, 1590 Nasukz Pasguils Afol. 1. Biij, He 
speakes like an Hand man. 1596 Datrvarce tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. 1. 138 To commend lyfe and gudes vnto the 
credence and custodie of the ylanimen thay war forced. 
1885 Pall Mall G. 10 Aug. 1/1 A great contingent of the 
iron shipbuilders employed by the Mayor of Belfast—a 
powerful body of men and lads known as the ‘ Islandmen’. 
1893 IWestm. Gaz. 29 Apr. 7/2 The Islundmen proceeded to 
and returned from their work yesterday as if nothing 
unusual had recently occurred... The movement which is 
on foot among the Queen’s Islandmen for the reinstatement 
of evicted Catholics is making progress. 

I-slandshire: short fur Holy Island-shire, 
name of that division of the county palatine of 
Durham to which lloly Island belongs. Along 
with Norham-shire, it formed a detached portion of 
the county lying north of Northumberland. 

cr100 Charter in Murray Dial, S. C. Scot. 22 note, 
R{anulf} bisceop greted wel alle his beines & drenges of 
Ealondscire & of Norhamscire. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4089/4 
Islandshire in the County of Durham. 1707 lérd. No. 4307/3 
‘Tenements, .. situate in Beale in Islandsbire in the County 
of Durham. 

+Islandy, a. Ods. rare. [f. Ispann sh. + -¥1.] 

1611 Corcr., /s/eu.r, islandie; full of, or belonging to, 
Islands. . 

Islare, obs. Sc. form of ASHLAR. 

I-slawe(n, -slayen, -slayn(e, -sla3e(n, ME. 
pa. pple. of SLay 2. 

Isle (ail), 5. Forms: a. 3-7 ile, yle, (4 ille, 
hil'l), 4-5 ylle,6ill). 8. 5 ysle, 5 isle. +. 4 
idle, ydle. 5. 4-5 ilde, ylde. [ME. z/e (Ze), 
a. OF. tle (r/le), earlier #s/e, mod. F. f/e = Pr. isla, 
It. zsola:—L. insula island. In 15th c. Fr. again 
often spelt 7s/e (a Latinized artificial spelling of the 
Renascence), whence occas. in Eng. in Caxton, 
and again persistently from Spenser onward, 
although the historical ‘/e survived to ¢ 1700. The 
form zd/e was AF., from *7sd/e, with d developed 
between s and /, and loss of s, as in meddle (from 
mesdler, mesler), metlar (from *mesdler, meslier) ; 
cf, also Ciper, and F. coudre from *cosdre, cosre, L. 
consuere. The form ¢/de contains a parasitic d, as 
in vilde (Vite), Zy/d (TILE), MOULD (ole), which 
was probably developed quite independently of zd/e, 
though formation from that by transposition was 
also possible: cf. weld, neelie, NEEDLE. ] 

1. A portion of land entirely surrounded by water ; 
an island. Now more usually applied to an island 
of smaller size, except in established appellations, 
as ‘the British Isles’. 

In proper names /s/e is often prefixed, as Isle of Wight, 
Isle of Man, Isle of Dogs, Isle of Ely, Isle of Thanet ; hut 
it also follows, as in Coquet Isle, Scilly Isles, Orkney Isles: 
‘sland usually follows, as in Lundy Island, Hayling Island, 
the Channel Islands, Canary Islands, West India Islands. 
As a common noun, /s/and is the ordinary prose word; thus 
the Isle of Wight is commonly referred to as ‘the island’, 

a. c1290S. Lng. Leg. 1. 25/36 pe kyng toward pulke Ile ; 
sone pberaftur he him drouh, tz97 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 29 
Yles per heb manion ahoute engelonde. ax300 A. Horn 
1318 Po icom to pis ille Sarazins hlake pat dude me forsake. 
€ 1305 St, Kenelm 65 in E. E. P. (1862) 49 pe ylle of Ely. 
€ 1375 Se, Leg. Saints, Magdalena 513 Pai... rowit away, 
To pai var cumyne to pat hil, 1483 Cath. Angl. 194/2 An 
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Ile, yasuda. 1517 TorKINGTON Pilgr. (1884) 20 The seyd 
Ill {Candy] ys v C myle a bowte. .. IThys Ile ys a grett Ile. 
1526 VinnpaLe ders xxvii. 15 An yle named Clauda, 1595 
Sutans. JFoAn tv. ii. gg That blood which ow'd the bredtn 
of all this Ile, Three foot of it doth hold. 1670-98 Lassets 
Voy. Italy II. 50 Going out of the Ile by the bridge of four 
heads, which joins this Ile with the City. 

B. ¢1470 HarwixnG Chron., Artleure, Vhe Scottes and the 
Peightes he drove into oute ysles of Scotland. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Blanchardyn xxx. 112 The ysle was bylengyng 
vnto the kynge of firyse. 1490 — Lneydos xv. 54 tle 
wylle retourne in to the Isle of Delon. 1590 Spenser F.Q. 
1. Introd. 4 Great Ladie of the greatest Isle 1610 Suaks. 
Femp. V1. 212 Prospero [found] his Dukedome In 4 poore 
Isle. 1719 De Foe Crusoe it. vi, Resolved..to load salt at 
the Isle of May. 1885 Trxxyson Fleet ii, Ilis ive, the 
mightiest Ocean-power on earth, Our own fair isle, the lord 
of every sea. 

y- (1292 Brirton 4, ii. § 8 Si acune idle crest de novel en 
Vewe, aceliiert le idle a qi soil ele soit joynte plus pres. 
transl. Vf a new island is formed in the water, the island 
shall belong to him whose suil is nearest adjoining to it} 
13.. A. fds, 4856 In that water an ydle ts And in that ydle 
tounes of pris.  /brd. 5049, 5908, etc. 

8 ¢1320 Sir Beues (MS. A.) 1335 Terri wente hom and 
telde His fader Saber in Je ilde of Wizt. ¢1330 R. runner 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3690 Al bey founde wast and wylde. 
Pey spredde hem aboute in ilkan ylde. ¢ 1385 Cuavcer 
L.G. IW. 1425 (7 ypsip) In an ylde that called was colcos, 
01440 Promp. Lary. 259.1 fide, londe in the see A. iylde. 
1473 SiR J. Pastos in #. Lett. IIT. g3 Men seye that the 
Erle off Oxenfford is abowt the Ide otf Venett hoveryng. 

b. In O.T., after the equivalent }eb., applied to 
the lands beyond the sea, esp. in phr. gstes of the 
Gentiles: cf, ISLANw sb, 1b. 

1382 Wvceuir /sa. xlii. 4 His lawe iles shul abiden [1611 

Brare rhid., The yles shall waite for his lawe}. 
c. fig. 

1781 Cowper Aetirement 148 Opening the map of God's 
extensive plan, We lind a little isle, this life of man. 

2. A building or block of buildings, surrounded 
by streets. [1]. eusula ] 

1670 Lasseris I oy. /taly 11. 218 Vhe Pallace .. makes an 
He, that is, it hath no houses joyning to it. 

3. Comb., as tsle-altar; tsle-ruling, -surrounding 
adjs. 

1632 Litncow Trav. 1. 35 Theclementious Ile-ruling Lady 
of Trapundy in Sicilia. 1821 SHe.ipy /'rometh. Und. 1.1. 
252 Prophetic caves, and isle-surrounding streams. 1832 
Tesxnyson Of okt sat Freedom on the heights iv, Giave 
nother of majestic works, From her isle-altar gazing down. 

Hence I'sleless a., devoid of or without islands ; 
Isleward (/o the) adv., in the direction of the isle. 

a1586 Sipxey sircadia (1622) 1 The hapelesse Shepheard 
Strephon was come to tbe sands, which lye against the 
Island of Cithera, where ..sometimes casting his cyes to the 
Isleward, he called his friendly riuall. 1832 J. Witson in 
Blackw. Mag. XXX1. 861/2 The alinost immaterial being 
of an isleless Lake! 1847 Mary Howitt Ballads 77 The 
creatures Ged hath made Vo people the isleless main. 

Tsle vail), uv. [f. Isxe 56.3 

1. trans. To make an isle of ; to place or set as 
an isle; to place or sct in an isle; to insulate; 
=ISEAND ¢. 1. 

1g70-6 Lamparve Peramb. Kent (1826) 89 Tanet heing 
peninsula and watered or iled (in manner) round about. 
1833 Texxvson Fatima 33 And, isled in sudden seas of 
light, My heart, pierced thro’ with fierce delight, Bursts 
into blossom in his sigbt. 1852 — Ode Death Wellington 
vii, Thank Him who isled us here, and roughly set His 
Briton in blown seas and storming showers. 1864 — £n. 
ard, 131 That shadow of mischance appear’d No graver 
than as when some little cloud Cuts off the fiery highway of 
the Sun, And isles a light in the offing. 1871 G. Macpona.p 
Wks. Fancy § Imag., Sonn, Fesus vi, To see a purpose 
rise, like mountain isled. 

2. intr. ‘Yo remain or lodge on an isle. 

1872 TENNYSON Gareth & Lynette 870 Lion and stoat have 
isled together, knave, In time of flood. 

Isle, obs. form of AISLE sd. 

1598 Stow Surz. 198 Thomas Hinde..gave 10 feodar of 
lead to the couering of the middle Isle of this Aldermary 
Church. | 

I-sleien, -sleyn(e, ME. pa. pple. of Sray v. 

X‘sleman, rare. [f. ISLE 56.+ May.] = ISLEs- 
MAN, ISLANDER. 

1814 Scott Lif. of /sles ui. iii, The faitb of Islemen ebbs 
and flows. 1817 Campsett Aeud/ura 98 Our islemen arose 
from slumbers, And huckledon their arms, 1882 Standard 
23 Jan. 5 These islemen, the Shetlanders, .. constitute one 
of the finest races in the British empire. /6/d., The more 
Northern isleinen very justly talk of ‘tbe Scotch ’ as another 
race. 

I-slend, i-slent, ME. pa. pple. of SLEND 7. 

I-slepe(n, ME. pa. pple. of SLEEP v. 

Islesman (9i'lz;mén). An inhabitant or native 
of any group of islands, esp. of the Hebrides, 
Orkneys, or Shetland Isles. ‘ 

1808 Scorr J/arm. v. v, The Islesemen carried at their 
hacks The ancient Danish hattle-axe. a@1851 Moir J’oet. 
Wks. Eric's Dirge iii, Fear thine Islesmen never knew. 
3887 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. 2/1 Finer men there are not in 
the United Kingdom than these Islesmen, of mixed Celtic 
and Norse descent. 

Tslet (i-let). Also 6 islette. [a. F. zsletée, 
mod.F. fV/ette, dim. of IsLE sé.: see -ET. See also 
Istot, Isoxet.] 


1. A little island, an eyot or ait. 

1538 Letanp /fix. I]. 58,  passid over Frome Water, .. 
where the water hrekith into Armelettes and makith Islettes. 
1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 219 Shetland is an Isle.. 
environed with other Islets. 1774 Gotps. .Vat. Hist. (1776) 
VI. 118 Where tbere is an islet in the stream. 1859 JErn- 
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-ISM. 


son Brittany vit. 89 A little islet on the coast still bears the 
name of Avalon. 

Sig. 1883 STEVENSON Silverady Sguatters 228 Mere islets 
of business in a sea of sunny day-time. 

2. fransf. Something resembling an island in 
pos:tion ; a small piece of Jand markedly differing 
in character from that by which it is surrounded, 
as a wooded eminence in a marsh or plain; any 
isolated tract or spot; =ISLAND s4. 2. 

1645 Boate /reé. Nat. fist, 1652) 111 Little Vufts or 
Ilets .. consisting of Reeds, Rushes, high sower Grass, .. 
a few feet in compass ;.. These little Het» of Tufts being .. 
spread over all tue Log, 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 140 
I-apansise green meadows or savannas, in which are to be 
seen . islets of Oak and Vays. 1826 Kinpy & Sr. Entomol. 
1V. 286 Islet. , a spot of a different colour, included in a 
plaga or macula, Ix, Vhe Oced/i in the Primary Wings of 
Hhippanhia Semele, 1860 Vyxvaue Glae. 1. ili, 27 An islet 
of stones and débris, where we paused to rest ourselves. 
1864 Tixsxvson siydmer's Field 65 A but less vivid hue 
‘Than of that islet tn the chestnut-bloom Flamed in his 
check. 1871 IL. F. Burr Ad idem xv. 308 Those islets of 
light which roam so mazily in the dark deeps. 

b. An isolated piece of animal or vegetable 
tissue. 

1851 Carrenter Man. Phys. 164 The temporary Cartilages 
.. are equally destitute of vessels when their inass :s small ; 
but if their thickness exceed an eighth of an inch, they are 
permeated by canals for the transinission of vessels.  Stiil 
these vessels do not ramify with any minuteness in the 
tissue; and they leave large sséefs, in which the nutritive 
process must take place on the plan just described. 1884 
Bowrr & Scott De Hary'’s Phaner. 439 Especially in 
their [the Caryofdy lez} rhizomes, thin-walled, long-celled 
parenchyma, often forming large irregular islets or annular 
segments, is inserted between filrous masses of similar 
form, 1897 Adlbute’s Syst, Med. 111.955 Lhe ulceration is 
so extersive that only islets of mucous membrane are left 
ere and there. 1898 /dfd. V. 2<4 Islets of spongy tissue 
separate the individual nodules (cf tubercle}. 

3. alirib. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. uu. iii, Abrupt he paced the islet 
strand, 1861 Sa’, Kev. X11. 388/1 St. Helter, too, has its 
islet-castle, built hy Queen Elizabeth. /fd. 388 2 An islet- 
breakwater. @ér/, 389 1 An islet-rock, 1871 R. ELtts 
C atullus xxviii, 12 Was only this the plea Detain'd you in 
that islet angle ofilte west? 1879 C. Geikie Christ xxix. 
335 Constellations anchored on the vast eapanse like tiny 
islet clusters on the boundle s ocean. 1899 H/estin. Gaz. 
2 Oct. t0'1 Signalling from lightships and 1slet lighthouses 
to the mainland. 

Isleted (silétéd), ppl. a. [f. pree. + -ED 2.] 
a. Placed like an islet. b. Studded with islets. 

1873 Brownixc Red Cott, Nt..cap 809 And thus accom- 
pinted, the paled-off space, Isleted shruhs and verdure, 
gained the group. 1888 A. Donason Goldsmith 27 Fishing 
and otter-hunting in the isleted Kiver Inny. 1890 H. M. 
Stacey Darkest Africa 1. xii. 317 Vehind was a back- 
ground of green groves isleted amid greenest sward. 

I-sliden, I-sliken, ME. pa. pples. of Stipe, 
SLIKE zs. 

+ I-sling, v. Obs. 
To sling. 

13. Coer de 1. 4148 Thomas off Multon .. an other stone 
i-slong To ser Mahouns habitacle. 

I-slitte, ME. pa. pple. of SLIT w 
i-slowe, of SLAY v. 

Islot, lot (ailgt). [a. OF. zs/ot, now fot, dim. 
of zsle. ile, IsLe sd.) An islet. 

1772-84 Cook lay. (1790) 1V. 1387 The islot itself is scarcely 
a mile in circuit. 1802 Prayrairn /Hustr, Hutton. The. 455 
The islots .. which are thus formed, must have their bases 
laid on a solid rock, 1868 Hotme LEE &, Godfrey xxvi, 1 
river.. witb many a curve and woody ilot in its course. 

eism, suffix, repr. F. -zsme, L. -ismus, a. Gr. 
-igpes, forming nouns of action from verbs in -i{ev, 
e.g. Banticew to dip, baptize, Bamtiopds the action 
of dipping, baptism. An allied suffix was -capa(x- , 
which more strictly expressed the finished act or 
thing done, and which in some cases is the source 
of modern -zsm. 

Besides its free use as a suffix forming vbs. on ordinary 
sbs. and adjs., -tSeur was (as mentioned under -1zF) afhxed 
to national names, with the sense to act or ‘ play‘ the people 
in question, and hence to act like, do after the manner of, 
practise the habits, customs, or language of, side with or 
adhere to the party of, those people. Hence the sb. in 
-onues had the sense of acting or doing like, siding with, 
adhesion to, or speaking like the people in question; e.g. 
"ArrexiGerr to Atticize, to side with the Athenians, to use 
the Attic dialect; bence Arrexconos, Atticisin, a siding with 
Athens, Attic style of language, etc. The LXX (Esther 
viii, 17) and N.T. have ‘lovéacGew to Judaize, to live like 
the Jews. The derivative ‘lov5acouos Judaism, the manner 
of the Jews, occurs in the LXX (2 Mace. ii. 21). The 
Latin Fidaismus occurs in Tertullian (€200); Fiudar- 
zare in the Vulgate. Origen (a 250) has XpeoreavtGeev to 
play the Christian, act the part of a Christian, practise 
Cbristian principles, and Justin Martyr (@ 150) has Xpeo7tav- 
touos the practice of Christians, Christianity. Hence late 
L. christianizare in Vertullian, cArvistidnismus in Ter- 
tullianu, Augustine and Jerome. On the type of these, -taycc, 
-ismus, became the ordinary ending to form names of 
religious, ecclesiastical, or philosophical systems; thus 
paganismus is ciied by Du Cange from a council of 744. 
The OF. repr. of this, fatenisme, patenime, parninte (12th Cc.) 
is prob, the earliest Fr. example, and appears in Eg. as 
fainime, painin in the 13th ¢c, But, in the modern form 
and sense, Zuduisme is found @ 1500, and christianisme 
(a 1500 in Fr.) ¢1525 in Eng. From the 16th c. such for- 
mations are numerous. 4 

The following are the chief uses of the suffix : 


1. Forming a simple noun of action (usually 


[f. I-1 + Suing v.J trans. 


I-slou, 


ISM. 


accompanying a vb. in -1ZE), naming the process, 
or the completed action, or its result (rarely con- 
crete) ; asin agonism, aphorism, baptism, criticism, 
embolism, exorcism, magnetism, mechanism, népo- 
lism, organism, plagtarism, ostracism, syllogism, 
synchronism, volcanism. Yo this group in Gr. be- 
longed asterism. 

b. Allied to these, though with affinities to 2, 
are words in which -7svz expresses the action or 
condnct of a class of persons, as herotsm, patriot- 
ism, desfotism, and the more colloquial é/ack- 
guardism, busybodyism, desperadoism, priggism, 
scoundrelesm ; also the condition of a person or 
thing, as barbarism, deaf-mutism, orphanism, 
anomalisin, mediavalism, parallelism; also Dal- 
tontsm; with such noncc-words as bar-maidism, 
oll maidism;, all-roundtism, cleverism, devil-may- 
care-ism, wetl-lo-do-ism, 

2. Forming the name of a system of theory 
or practice, religious, ecclesiastical, philosophical, 
political, social, etc., sometimes founded on the 
name of its subject or object, sonietimes on that 
of its founder. Such are dlexandrianism, Arian- 
ism, Arminianism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Cal- 
wintsm, Catholicism, Chartism, Christiantsm, 
Congregutionalism, Conservatism, Epicureanism, 
Judaism a1500), Latitudinarianism, Liberalism, 
WVachiavellism, Mohammedanism, Platonism, Iost- 
tivism, Presbytertanism, Protestantism, Purtlan- 
tsm, Puseyism, Quakerism, Quictism, Radicalism, 
Ritualism, Romanism, Soctntanism, Taoism, 
Toryism, Wesleyanism, Whiggism. 

These pass into terms of more or less temporary currency, 
as Berkeley:sim, Fourierism, Jeremy Benthamism, Layara- 
tsmi, Owentson, St. Stmontsut; with nonce-words formed 
ad libitum, as Fohn Bullism, Rodert Etsimerism, Mahidi- 
ésm; and others designating the cult of a person or family, 
as Bonapartism, Boulangism, Brentetsm, Gladstonism, 
-ontanisin, Satisbhuryism, Stuartism, ec. 

b. More of the nature of class-naincs or descrip- 
tive terms, for doctrines or principles, arc agnosti- 
cism, altruism, animism, atheism, bimetallism, 
deism, eyotsm, egolism, empiricism, evangelism, 
fanaticism, feminism, heathenism, hedonism, ideal- 
ism, ineperialism, jingotsm, lbertinism, monachism, 
naturalism, opportunism, pedobaptism, paganism, 
polytheism, realism, romanticism, sanscelottism, 
scepticism, stotcism, theism, universalism. 

These lead the way to nonce-formations of many kinds, 
often humorous, of which the following are specimens, 
chiefly from newspapers: anéf-slaveryisim, anti-state- 
churchism, anti-whol-hogism, can't-help-mnyself-ism, knov- 
nothingism, Little-Peddlingtonism, L. S. Detsm (after 
deisn\, nothiug-arianism, 1gth<century-tsm, other-ism, P. 
R. B-ism, Primrose-leaguism, red-tapeism, Rule-Britan- 
niatsu, self-isin. 

3. korming a term denoting a peculiarity or 
characteristic, esp. of language, e.g. +Eolism, 
Americanism, Anglicism, Attictsm, Devonshirism, 
Gallicisn, Grectsm, [Tebraism, Hellenism, Latin- 
tsm, Orientalism, Scottictsm, Southernism, Wes- 
fernism, et-. To these add such as archaism, 
classicism, colloguialism, modernism, newspaper- 
ism, solectsin, sophism, witticisn. 

Also denoting a peculiarity or characteristic of the Jan- 
guage, style, or phraseology of a writer, speaker, character 
un fiction, etc., as Browningism, Carlylism, De Quinceyism, 
Gibbonism, Alontesguieuisim, Micawberism, and similar 
nonce-words without number. 

Adjectives pertaining in sense to sbs. in -ész arc 
formed in -ISTIC; c.g. athetsm, atheistic; natural- 
tsm, naturalistic. E 

Ism \''z'm), gvasz-sé. [The prec. suffix -2s12 uscd 
generically as an independent word.] A form of 
doctrine, theory, or practice having, or claiming 
to have, a distinctive character or relation: chiefly 
used disparagingly, and sometimes with implied 
reference to schism. 

1789 H. Watpore Lett. 4 Nov., Alas! you would soon 
squabble about Socianism, or some of those isms. 1809 
SoutHey Lett, (1856) II. 182 It has nothing to do with 
Calvinism nor Arminianism, nor any of the other ésszs. 
18x SHELLEY in Hogg ///e (1858) I. 373 He is nothing,— 
no ‘ist’, professes no ‘-ism’ but superbism and irrationalism. 
1820 R. Potwuere /utrod. Lavingtou's Enthus. alethod. 
& Papists 118 It has no connection with Methodism, or 
Puritanism, or any ism or schism. 1820 CarLyLe Let. to 
WY, Allen Oct., I expect much pleasure froin talking over 
old bygone things, from discussing Spiirzheimism, Whigg- 
ism, Church of Englandism, and all other imaginable ‘isms’. 
1840 Fraser's Wag. XX1. 702 All the untidy éss of the day 
shall be dissipated. 1843 Cartyte Past & Pr. a. xv, This 
ts Abbot Samson's Catholicism of the twelfth century— 
something like the /swz of all true men in all true centuries, 
I fancy. 1864 Lowett Rebcllion Pr. Wks, 1890 V. 138 
That class of untried social theories which are known by 
the name of isis. 1884 Aendal Mercury 3 Oct. 4/7 The 
principles on which Education Acts are based, irrespective 
of isms and creeds. 

W1ence various nonce derivatives I’smal a., of or 
pertaining toanzsm, I'smatev. frazs., to furnish 


with the suffix -7s. Ismartic a. [after schismatic], 
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pertaining to zsms or an ¢sm; sb. an adherent of 
an ism. Isma‘tical a. = zsmatic; hence Isma‘ti- 
calness. I'smatize v., to designate as or with 
an ¢sm. I'smdom, the domain or world of ¢sws. 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXII. 75x That my scheme. .should 
have ¢s-atised my humble name, isan honour whicb I dreaint 
not of. 184x /éid. XXIII. 329 His name deserves also to 
be zs-ated. and this present article be headed Whittock- 
ism. 1851 S. Jupp Margaret iu. (1871) 369 Their /sszati- 
catness conceals and extrudes the Christian—We meet them 
as Christians, they meet us as /swatics—It is Christ versus 
Isms, 1859 Sara Gas-light & D. xv. 168 All the ‘isms‘ in 
ismdom. 1884 J. Ropertson Univ. Seri. in Cambr, Rev. 
5 Nov. Supplt. p. xxvi’t Yo him. shall the breezes of all 
the influences, ismal or dismal, bring but bracing and the 
full shock of each new ‘olcgy' bring new strength. 1888 
Votce (N. Y.) 6 Dec., Ultramontanists, Communists, Social- 
ists and every ¢svzatic who wants something without know- 
ing just what it is. 

Ismaelian, Ismailian (isme,?lian, -i-lian), 
sb.anda. [f. pr. name /smae/or /s mail, the former 
being the Gr., L., and F. spelling of /skmae/, some- 
times also used, in place of the more correct 


/smail, to represent the Arabic Jix.gul tsmasil. 
The Arabic adjective is cere ismagiliy.) A 


membcr of a sect of the Shiite (Shisite) branch of 
Islam which held that, at the death of Djafar 
Madeck, the sixth Imam from Ali, in the second 
century of the Hijrah, the Imamship ought to 
have descended to the posterity of his deceased 
elder son Ismail, and not to the surviving younger 
son Mousa, to whom his father left it. b. as ad. 

To them belonged the powerful Fatimite dynasty in 
Egypt, and the fanatical sect of the Assassins. 

1839 Penny Cyel. XIII. 47 Vhe Druses..are a dis- 
tinct people ., from the present Ismaelians. In 1809 the 
Nosairis..murdered the Emir, with most of the Ismaelian 
inhabitants. 1883 Lacycl. Brit. XVI. 587, ‘Obaid Allah 
was really descended from a certain “Abdallah b. Maimin 
el-Kaddah, the founder of the Ismailian sect 3., This ‘Obaid 
Allah had himself become pontiff of the Ismailians. /éid. 
393 The Ismailians, like all the other Shiites, believed in 
the coming of a Messiah, whom they called the Mahdi. 
1884 /éé¢. XVII. 771/1 Hasan ibn Sabbah who founded 
afterwards the terrible sect of the Isma‘ilis or Assassins. 

I'smaelite, sé. (z.) Also. insensec) I‘smailite. 
[fas pree.+-1Te.] a. Anothcr form of ISHMAEL- 
Ir—e. b. A naine formerly sometimes given (esp. 
by Jews) to the Arabs as descendants of Ishmael, 
and so to Mohammedans gencrally. ce. spec. 
ISMAELIAN. 

1571 Gorpinc Calin on Ps. \xxiit. « Many yt proudly 
pretend y® name of (Israel) as though they were the cheef 
members of y° Church, are but Isimaelites. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilerimage (1614) 163 Of the Kingdome of the Calipha, 
.. the chiefe of the Ismaelite-Sect. /4id. 164 The Jewes 
in Persia and Media make Vowes .. in this place, to which 
also the Ismaelites resort to pray. 1625-6 — Pilgrims 11. 
1449 Ghamar-Ben-Alehetah hauing taken that Arke from 
the ridge of the mountain, fitted it for the vse of the 
Ismaelites Mosche. 1632 Litncow 7raz. iv. 145 Maho- 
met..whose father was Abdillas, an Ismaelite. 1839 
Penny Cycl. X11. 46/2 The Assassins of Persia and Syria 
were a fanatical sect of Ismaelites. 18975 Lucyct. Brit. II. 
722/2 Abdallah .. was a free-thinker, and he succeeded in 
establishing among the Ismaelites a faith, or, rather a philo- 
sophy, wholly opposed to the doctrines of Islam. 

Fence Ismaecli tic, Ismaeli‘tical, I‘'smaelitish 
adjs. ; also I-smaelism, the doctrinal system of the 
Ismaelians (formerly, sometimes used as — Islamism, 
Mohammedanism). 

1604 Hieron IVks, I. soz Little to esteeme the schoffes of 
Ismalitish papists. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 338 
Benjamen Tudelensis telleth that one .. had taken .. the 
remainder of the Arke, and therewith built an Ismaeliticall 
Meschit. 1750 WarBurton Doctr. Grace ui. ili. Wks. 1811 
VIII. 451 What now has.. [be] to oppose to this modest 
Apology for Ismaelism? 1799 An. Reg., Hist. Europe i. 
(1813) 10/2 He [Buonaparte} was careful to pay homage, on 
every occasion, to tbe prophet. .. The whole army took the 
tone of outward respect for Ismaulism. 1852 TH. Ross 
flumboldt’s Trav, Il. xx. 249 Polygamy..sanctioned by 


Ismaelism, does not prevent the people of the east from: 


loving their children with tenderness. 1875 Lucyct. Brit. 
II. 722/2 Ismaelism tbus secured a firm footing in the west, 
and its doctrines were propagated there with great success. 
1883 /ézd@, XVI. 5094/1 Under tbe Fatimite Caliph Hakim, 
a new religion sprang out of Ismailism, that of the Druses. 
1884 bid. XVII. 238/1 The eminent men who revealed to 
the poet in Cairo the secrets of the Isma‘ilitic faith. 


I-smaht, i-smecched, i-smeiht, ME. pa.pple. 
of SmatcH v., tosmack. I-smelled, of SMELL v. 
I-smered, of SMEAR v. I-smeted, of smeeth, 
SmootH v. I-smete, i-smite, i-smitte(n, 
i-smyte, of Sire v. I-smitted, of Sir 
v., to infect. I-smoothed, i-smothed, of 
SMOOTH z, 

Ismus, obs. spelling of Istumvs. 

Isness (iznés). xonce-wd. [f. ¢s, 3rd pers. sing. 
pres. of Be v.] a. The fact that a thing 7s. b. 
That which a thing zs in itself; essence. 

1888 J. Martineau Stud, Relig. 1. nu. i. 183 Both the fact 
of Being or ‘is-ness* of eacb thing and the real nature of 
Cause are guaranteed to us by the free act of percipience. 
1893 Dublin Rev, Jan. 217 Tbat which the intellect first 
pereived is tbe transcendental essence or ‘isness’ of the 
thing. 

Isn’t, colloq. form of /s 704. 
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Iso- (aise), before a vowel sometimes is-, com- 
bining form of Gr, taos equal, uscd in numerous 
terms, nearly all scientific, the second element 
being properly and usually of Greek origin, rarely 
of Latin (the proper prefix in the latter case being 
EquI-). The more important of these words are 
treated in their alphabetical places; others, of less 
importance or frequency, follow here. 

Many recent words of this class are terms of Physical 
Geography, Meteorology, etc. formed on the analogy of 
tsotherm, isothere, tsochimenal, the Fr. originals of which 
were introduced by A. von Humboldt in 1817. 

Isabnormal a. and sé., (a linc on a map, etc.) 
connecting places having equal deviation of the 
mean temperature (for some particular period) 
from the normal tempcrature due to the latitude: 
also zso-ainormal. Isacou'stic a., applied to a 
curve passing through those points (in a theatre, 
concert-room, etc.) at which a speaker or performer 
may be heard equally well. Isadelphous (sisa- 
delfas) a. Bot. [cf. ADELPHOUS], having diadel- 
phous stamens with the samc number in each 
bundle. Isa‘ndrous a. Sot. [see -ANDROUS], 
having stamens equal in number to the parts of 
the perianth. Isa‘momala.and sb. = ¢sabnormal ; 
hence Isano‘maly s/, Isa‘ntherous @. foi, 
having the anthers equal or alike. Isanthe'sical a. 
(see quot... Isa-nthous a. Zot. [Gr. avo; flower], 
having the parts of the flowcr equal or alike; 
having regular flowers. Iseidomal (-9i'ddémal) a. 
[badly f. Gr.eiSopzat Lam seen, I appear], applied to 
a curve passing through points (in a theatre, etc.) 
from which a spectacle may be seen equally well. 
Isene'rgic a, /’hysics, indicating equal energy, as 
a line on a diagram. Isentro‘pic a. and sd. 
Physics, of equal entropy; (a line on a diagram) 
indicating successive states of a body in which the 
eltropy remains constant. Iso-abno-rmal: sce 
tsabnormal above. Iso-auro‘re = tsochasim. I-se- 
bath (-bep) a. (Gr. Bados depth], trade-name 
for an inkstand with a float so contrived as to kcep 
the ink in the dipping-well at a constant level. 
Isobathytherm (-bz"pipdim) [Gr. Ba6vs deep 
+ 6éppy licat], a line connecting points having 
the same temperature in a vertical section of any 
part of the sca (also ISOTHERMOBATH); so Iso- 
bathythe'rmal, -the'rmic adjs. Isobilateral 
a., having the two sides cqual and alike; applied 
to bilaterally symmetrical leaves in which there is 
no evident distinction of upper and under surface, 
as in some species of Iris, Isobryous, -brious 
(aisp*brias) a. Bot. [Gr. Bpvev to swell, or Bpecay 
to be strong], growing with equal vigour on both 
sides ; applied toa dicotyledonous embryo. I:so- 
pront -[Gr. Bpov7y thunder} (see quot.). Iso- 
ca'rpous a. [Gr. xapmés fruit] (see quot.). Iso- 
cellular a. #iol., consisting of equal cells ; better 
equicellular, Isocephaly (-sefali), -kephaly 
(-kefali) [Gr. xefadn head], the principle ob- 
served in some ancicnt Greek reliefs, esp. in 
friezes, of representing the heads of all the figures 
at nearly the same level. Isocereal (-sd-1kal) a. 
Ichthyol. (Gt. xépxos tail], having the tail part of 
the vertebral column straight, and not bent up; 
so Isocercy (ai'so:51si), the condition of being 
isocercal, I:sochasm (-kzez’m) (Gr. yaopa gap, 
Cuasm], a line on a map, etc. connecting places 
having equal frequency of auroral displays; so 
Isocha‘smic a. (lines or curves) bounding zones of 
equal auroral frequency. I-sochor (-kp1) [Gr. xwpa 
space], a curve connecting points corresponding 
to equal volumes, on a diagram denoting relations 
between pressure and temperature; so Isochoric 
(-kptik) 2. Isochroous (aisg*krojas) a. [Gr. 
xpoa colour], of thesame colour throughout (W eb- 
ster, 1864). Isocyclous (aisg'siklas) @. Zoo/. [Gr. 
igd«uredos ‘ equally round ’, f. «v«Aos circle], consist- 
ing (as the bodies of some aithropoda) of a succes- 
sion of equal rings. Isoda‘ctylous a. Zoo/. [Gr. 
daxrvaos digit], having the fore and hind toes or 
digits equal or alike. Isodimorphism (ai:sodai- 
mp'1fiz’m), Cryst. [see DIMorPHIsM], ‘isomorphism 
between the forms severally of two dimorphous 
substances’ (Webster, 1864) ; so I:sodimo-rphous 
a., exhibiting isodimorphism. Isodont (2i'sodgnt), 
Isodo-ntous ads. Zool, (Gr. ddovs tooth], having 
the teeth all alike, as some cetaceans. Iso- 
ele‘ctric @., ? containing equal charges of electri- 
city. Isognathous (aisp'gnapas) @. Zool. [Gr. 
-yva0os jaw], having the molar teeth alike in both 
jaws. Isogynous (aispdzinas) @. Bot. [see 
-Gynous], having pistils or carpels equal in num- 
ber to the parts of the perianth. Isogyrous 
(-dgaieras) a. Bot. rare~° [Gr, ‘yopos circle], 
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forming a complete spiral. IsohaIsine [irrey. 
f. Gr. @As, aA- salt], a line on a map or ehart con- 
necting points at which the waters of the sea have 
an equal degrce of saltness. Isohyetal (-hai-/14l), 
-hyetose ays. (sbs.) [Gr. verds rain], (a line on 
a map, ete.) connecting places having equal annual 
or seasonal rainfall. Isokephaly : sec tsocephaly. 
Isoma stigate a. Zool. [Gr. paongé whip], (of 
Infusoria) having the flagellaalike; opp. to Ae/ero- 
masligale. Isomyarian (-moi,érian) a. Zool. 
(Gr. pus muscle], having two equal or nearly equal 
adduetor museles, as most bivalve mollnses. Iso- 
neph (ai'sonef) [Gr. vépos cloud]. a line on a map, 
etc, connecting piaces at which the amount of 
eloud for a given period (e.g. a year, is the same; 
so Isonephelic (-n/fe'lik) a. [Gr. vepéAy cloud], 
indicating equality in respect of eloudiness. Iso- 
pe'talousa. /o/., having petals cqualin size. Iso- 
phzno'menal a., (of a line on a inap) conneeting 
places at which phenomena of any kind are equal. 
Isophytoid #7o0/, [Gr. gurdy plant: sec -orp], 
a ‘phytoid’, or individual plant of a eompound 
plant-organism, not differentiated from the rest : 
opp. to allophyloid (cf. rsozooid). Isopiestic 
(-paiestik) a. [Gr. meéCev to press, squeeze], denot- 
ing equal pressure. TIsopogonous (-pp*yonas) a. 
{Gr. mwyav beard]: sce quot. Isoscope [sce 
-SCOPE], an instrument devised by Donders to 
determine the actual angle between directions 
which to the eye appear both vertieal or both 
horizontal. Isoseismal (-saitsmail) a. and 56. 
(Gr. ceoyuds earthquake], (a line on a map, ete.) 
connecting points at which the intensity of an 
earthquake-shock is the same ; so Isosei-smic a. 
Isosporous (aisp*sporas a. Bot. [Gr. ondpos seed], 
produeing spores all of the same size or kind (opp. 
to helerosporous); so Isospore (adi'svspo's), one 
of sueh spores, Isostemonous (-st/m6noas) a. 
Hol. (Gr. ornuoww warp, thread, taken in sense 
‘stamen ’J, having the stamens equal in number 
to the parts of the perianth (= zsandrous) ; also 
said of the stamens; so Isostemony (-st/'méni), 
the eondition of being isostemonous. Isosteric 
(-sterik) a. Chem. [Gr. orepeds solid], having 
equal atomic volumes; so Isosterism (disp’stér- 
iz’m), the condition of being isosteric. Isotri- 
morphism (di:sotraimpafizm', Cryst. [see Tri- 
MoRIMisn], isomorphism between the forms, 
severally, of two trimorphous substances’ (Webster, 
1864); so I:sotrimo‘rphous a., exhibiting isotri- 
morphism. Isotype /#7o/. [ef. Gr. igorumos shaped 
alike]. a type or form of animal or plant eommon 
to different eountries or rezions; hence Isotypic 
.-tiipik) @. Isozoie a. [Gr. (a7 life], character- 
ized by or indicating the same forms of animal or 
plant hfe. Isozo-oid Sio/., a ‘ zooid ’, or individual 
of aecompound or ‘ colonial’ animal organism, not 
differentiated from the rest: opp. to a//ozoord. 

1853 H. W. Dove ({7té) Distribution of Heat over the 
surface of the Globe, illustrated by isothermal, thermic, 
*isabnormal and other curves of temperaiure. 1888 RK 
Aurrcrompy JVeather i. 7 Vhese lines were called is- 
abuormals, that is, equal from the mean. 1842-76 Gwitt 
archi, (ed. 7) § 2961 ‘Vhe points which indicate the places 
of the spectators will lie in,.a,.curve, which inay be termed 
tne iseidomal or the *isacountic curve, that is, one of equal 
sezing or hearing. 1855 Mayne /-xfos. Le.x., *lsadelphous. 
1880 (srav Struct. Bot.(ed. 6) 417 1 Lsacdelphous,..when the 
nuntber of stamens in two plislanges isequal, 1881 alse 
XXIV. 266 Elucidated by *fsavoma!s (or lines of equal 
temperature-anomalies’. 1887 Std. Soc. Lex., [[sanomal] 
fine, 1881 Nature XXIV. 94 Relations between isobars 
and *isanomalies of temperature, 1855 Mavxe £-x/os. /er., 
*Inantherous. 1848 Fru/. KR. cleris. Soc, 1X. 11. 323 Quételet 
p-oposes *isauthesical lines lines of simultaneous flowering). 
3855 Mayne Expos. Lex., /santhus, applied by G. Allman 
to those plants which have the perigones or teguments of all 
their flowers alike: “*isanthous. 1842-76 *Iscidomal [see 
Tsaconstic), 1885 Wittiamson & ‘Tarteton Dynamics 
(2889: § 326 In a reversible transformation, if no heat be 
lost or gained by the body..,this curve is called an adiabatic 
or “isentropic curve. 1885 S. ‘I'RomHoLt Aurora Lor, 1.248, 
I have called these lines *¢soanrorcs. 1839 Advt., New 
patent ‘*Isobath" Constant-level inkstand. 1876 Sir C. W. 
Tuomsox cited in Cent. Dict. for */sobathythernt. 1887 Syd. 
Soc, Lex., *Isofilateral, equal and alike on both sides. 
1835 *Isobrious [see Isopyx\mous]. 1886 Sci. Amer. Suppl. 
XAPEI. ox54/2 For 24 separate thunderstorms, drawings 
were made of the ‘*isobronts’, isobars, and isothermals... 
The ‘isobronts’, or the lines uniting the places where the 
first peal of thunder was simultaneously heard, had in 
general a north-south direction. 1887 Syd. Soc, Lexr., ~/s0- 
carpous, equal-fruited. Applied to those phanerogamous 
plants which have the divisions of the fruit equal in number 
to the divisions of the perianth. 1885 S/am?. Nat. //1st. 
(2888) ILI. 121 The .. Gymnarchidz, with the lower fins all 
wanting, and the *isocereal tail without a caudal fin. 1885 
S. Tromunott aurora Bor. 1. 240 This interesting chart, 
which he has called an ‘’isochasm" chart, and the lines 
denoted ‘isochasmes'. 1886 Edin. Rev. Oct. 425 Isochasms 
or lines of equal auroral frequency. 1875 H. R. Procter 
in Encycl. Brit. V1. 97/2 Eastward from England, the 
*isochasmic curves tend rapidly nortbward, Archangel being 
in the same auroral parallel as Newcastle. 1887 Syd. Soc. 
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Lex., *Isocyclons, consisting of equal rings. 1855 Mavae 
Expos. Lex., [sodactylus,..birds .. which have four toes, 
two in front and 1wo behind: *ivodactylous. 1869 Roscoe 
Elem. Chem. 238 These two oxides [Sb2O3, As2O3] are 
said to be *iso<limorplious. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., */so- 
dontous, having equal teeth. 3877 Kosentuat A/uscles & 
Nerves 179 On the outside of the cylinder these *iso-electric 
surfaces are exposed, 1887 .syd. So. Lex., °/sogynous, 
aterm applied to a flower of which the carpels are equal 
in number to the petals, 3864 Wesster cites A. K 
Jounston for "/sohyetose. 18 . Lug. Mechanic No. 509. 
51 Ky tracing on the surface of the globe lines of equal 
nebulosity, M. Renou gets what he calls “ssonephs. 1881 
Smithsonian Rep. 290 A chart of the world, showing lines 
of equal annual cloudiness (*isunepheiic is given by Rénan. 
1855 Mayne /xfos. Lex , /sopetains,..°isopetalous. 1851-9 
Sapine in Wan. Ses. Fug. 97 The *isupbienomenal lines 
are drawn for that portion of the globe in correspondence 
with the observations, 1858 Carresterr Meg. Phys. § 397 
When the phytoids are of the usual form they are called 
*tsophytoids. 1855 Mayse Expos. Lev, lsopogonus, 
Orni:hol. Applied toa feather, of which the two sides are 
of equal size: “isopogonous. 1876 8S. Aens. Mus. Catal. 
No. 3989 °/soscope. 1883 Nature XXVIII. 437 *Isoscismal 
lines over the injured districts .assume the form of elon- 
gated ellipsoids. 1887 Scfeme U.S.) 20 May 43/1 The 
relations of these isoseismals to each other, 1887 Syd. Sac. 
Ler, *Isispéeve. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Hot, 
338 “Isospurous Vascular Cryptogams. Only one kind of 
spore is produced. 3188: Nature XXIV. 474 Professor 
Williamson divides coals into * Isosporons' and ‘ Hetero- 
sporous’” coals. 1835 Iaxpery /afrod, fot, (1848 11 367 
*IsostemSnous is said of plants the stamens of which are 
equal in number to the petals. 18842 Vexrs tr. Sachs’ Lot. 
65) In the isostemonous flowers the stamens are sometimes 
superposed on the petals, 1880 (iray Struct, Bot, ed. 6) 
196 With *lsostemony. 1865-72 Warts Dict. Chem. IIL. 
432 If bodies of equal atomic voluine Le denominated 
*isostertc, Lét tl. 433 Wuh regard to the elements, Schroder 
finds that *isosterisin is accoinpanied quite as frequently .. 
by heteromorphisin as by isomorphism, 1864 Werusitr 
cites Dawa for */setrtmorphism, 1864 WrisitR, */sotre- 
morphous. 1881 T. Gite in Smttasonian Rep, 460 Vhe 
Shrews are “isotypes in Europe and North America. 1851 
F. Forses Let to Ramsay in Wilson & Geikie Life aiv. 488 
My new map of marine distribution, with my proposed 
*Isozoic belts on it. 1858 Carventer Meg. l’hys. § 397 
* Isozooids and allozooids. 


b. In Chemistry sometimes prefixed to the name 
of a compound substane: to denote another sub- 


stanee isomerie with it. 

The simple name having originally Leen given to one 
such substance, an isomer of it, when found to exist, is 
distinguished by the prefix zso-; but in some cases the 
first-discovered substance is not the simplest or normal 
form, and is itself properly designated the zsotype, when 
the normal type is subsequently discovered; thus the first- 
known éutyl alcohol is now known as isobutyl alcohol, 
a normal butyl alcohol having been subsequently obtained. 
The number of such names is uuliniited, and liable to 
constant increase, as new isoineric forms of known com. 

und bodies are discovered. Examples are iso-amyl or 
iso-pentyl (Amvv), iso-butane, iso-butyl oriso-tetryl 
(sce Butyt), iso-butylate, iso-butylic, iso-butyric (see 
Beutyric), iso-cajuputene iCajvpuTexe), iso-caproic 
(Caproic), iso-cholesterin, iso-cyanate (=Carbimide), 
iso-cyanide (=Carbamine), iso heptane, iso-hexane, 
iso-hydrobenzoin, iso-propyl (lsoryt) or iso-trityl, 
etc. The following area few illustrations : 

3866 Koscoe Elem. Chem, xxxvi. 320 Treated with 
hy-driodic acid, erythrite forms isobutyl] iodide.  /67¢f. 321 
These so-called iso-alcohols readily yield the olefines from 
which they are derived, and on oxidation do not produce 
the corresponding acid, but form an acetone hy loss of 
hydrogen. 1873 Watts /ownes’ Chem. ‘ed. 11) 597 Iso- 
propyl Carbinol or Isobuty] Alcohol .. By oxidation it is 
converted into isobutyric acid. /ézd¢., The [isobuty]] iodide 
is decomposed by potassium or sodium, yielding isodibuty], 
a limpid liquid, lighter than water. 1877 /drd. (ed. 12) 11.94 
In the isocyanide the carbon belonging to the alcohol-radicle 
is united directly with the nitrogen; in the [normal] 
cyanide, only through the medium of the carbon belonging 
to the cyanogen. /did. 96 Potassium Cyanate, CNKO.. 
two modifications, viz) N=C—OK Normal cyanate, and 
CO=NkK Isocyanate. The normal cyanate. .crystallises in 
long needles, and is converted by fusion into the iso- 
cyanate. 1880 CreminsHaw Worts'’ Atom. The. 238 The 
isomer of urea, isocyanate of ammonium, contains mitrogen 
in two conditions. 1880 Athenzum 27 Nov. 713/: ‘lhe 
authors.. have thus prepared aluininic methylate, ethylate, 
propylate (isopropylate could not beobtained). 1888 Remsen 
Org. Chem, 120 Secondary propyl or isopropyl alcohol. 

Isobar (ai'soba1). Phys. Geog. and Aleleorol. 
Also isobare. [f. Gr. isoBapy-s of equal weight, 
f. igo-, Iso- + Bape-, Bapos weight, Bapus heavy.] 
A line (drawn on a map or ehart, or imaginary) 
connecting places on the earth’s surface at which 
the barometrie pressure is the same (at a given 
time, or on the average for a given period); an 
isobaric line. 

1864 in WensTer. 1878 Huxtey Phystogr. 94 Another 
isobar [in the Zines weather-chart] stretches across Scot- 
land, and indicates a pressure of 29-9 inches. 1880 Times 
16 Aug. 11 4 Inthe above chart the dotted lines are ‘isobars’ 
or lines of equal barometrical pressure. 1880 Geikie Phys. 
Geog. ii. 55 Charts showing, by means of lines of equal 
pressure called /sodars, the general distribution of atmo- 
spheric pressure. 

Isobaric (aisobe'rik), a. [f. pree.+-1c. (Not 
formed on Greek analogies.)] Indicating equal 
barometrie pressure; containing or reiating to 
isobars, 

1878 Huxtey Phystogy. 03 Much may be learned about 
winds by studying the isobaric lines. 1882 Standard 26 
Dec. 7/4 ‘he daily isobaric charts will receive greatly 
increased attention. 1883 A. LUucnas in £ucycl. Brit. 


ISOCHRONISM. 


XVI. 139 Isobaric maps may be considered as furnishing 
the key to the more important questions of meteorological 
Be ; ’ ; 

lsobarism (aisgbariz’m . rare—°.  [f. as prec. 
+ -Iss.] Equality of weight. 

1882 in Octivir. 

Isobarometric (aisoberomettrik), a. rare. 
{f. Iso- + Banomernic. (In mod.I*. 2sobaromé- 
trique.)] = Jsopanie, 

1864 in WrosteR. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. [/ygiene 
(ed. 3) 445 The isobarometric l:nes..connecting places with 
the same mean annual height of barometer. 

Isobath to Isochasmic: sce Iso-. 

Isocel, obs. variant of Isoscrn.. 

Tsocheim (aisokaim). Phys. Geog. Also 
isochime. [f. Gr. lao-, Iso- + stem of yetxa, 
xeivar- winter-weather.] A line (on a map, ete.) 
conneeting places at which the mean winter tem- 
perature is the same; an isotherm of mean winter 
temperature ; an isochimenal line. 

1864 in Weester, 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 160 The 
fariner who gets hiy crop under cover before a predicted 
heavy rainfall need know nothing of isobares and isocheims. 

Isocheimal (eisckai‘mal), a. and sb, Also 
isochimal, [l. pree.+-AL. (Not on Gr. or L. 
analogies.)] = IsociuMEeNa. 

1839 Jenny Cycl, XV. 139 2 The names of Isotheral, 
Isocheimal, and Isothermal lines have been given to lines 
passing through places which have equal mean suminer, 
winter, or annual temperatures. 1846 Worcesier, /sochimal, 
18ga [sce Fsocrvmat]. 1830 W. B. Carrenter in 144 Cent. 
Apr. 610 The ‘isocheimals’, or lines of mean winter teim- 
perature, instead of corresponding to the parallels of lati- 
tude, lie parallel to the coust-line. 


Isocheimonal(-kai‘ménal ,a. Also-chimonal. 


[-Altcration of next, after Gr. xeuay winter.] 
1869 EF. A. Parkes /’ract. /fygiene (ed. 3) 437 Whe lines.. 
of mean winter temperature are called isocheimonal. 


Isochimenal -koirm/nail), a2. and sé. Also 
isocheimenal [f. F. tsochiméne (introd. 1817 by 
Humboldt), f. Gr. iso, Iso- + xepaiv-ev to be 
stormy or wintry, f. xeia winter-weathcr, storm.] 
a. adj, Indicating equal mean winter tempcratares : 
said of lines on a map, ete. (see IsocHEIM). Db. sd. 
An isochimenal line, an isocheim. 

1846 Worcester cites Francis. 1863 Lyett Antig. Man 
xviii. 365 In the actual state of the globe, the isochimenal 
lines, or lines of equal winter temperature, when traced 
westward fron: Europe to North America, bend 10° south. 
1867 Proctor in /uted/, Observ, No. 62.117 The isochimenals 
of greatest cold. . 

Isochor, -choric: sce Iso-. 


Isochromatic (aisokrometik’, a. [f. Ise- 
+ CHROMATIC; in mod.I*. tsochromatigue (Littré, .] 
1. Optics. Of the same colour or tint, as two 
lines or curves in an interference figure of a biaxial 


erystal. 

1829 //and-bk. Nat. Philos. 1. Polaris. Light vii. 24 
(U. K. S.) A more accurate description of the furm of these 
isochromatic curves, or lines of equal tint. 1831 BrEwsTER 
Newton (1855) I. vii. 174 Owing to the curvature of the 
surfaces. .the forms of the isochromatic lines, or the lines of 
equal tint, are various and beautiful. 1837 Wnewew //is¢. 
Induct. Se. (1857) 11. 309 ‘They give oval and knotted 
isochromatic lines. 

2. Pholog. = ORTHOCHROMATIC. 


Isochronal (aisp*krénal’, a Also 8 erron. 
-eronal, [f. mod.L. ssochron-us (Leibnitz), a. Gr. 
iadxpov-os equal in time (f. io-, Iso- + xpoves time) 
+ -AL. Cf F. fsochrone (1703 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 


= ISOCHRONOUS, : 

t Jsochronal line [tr. L. linea tsochrona (Leibnitz, 1689)], 
a curve in which a heavy body descends with uniforin velo- 
city, ie. moving through eqnal spaces in equal times. Ods. 

1680 H. More Afocal, Apoc. 264 Vhe Entireness of his 
Kingdom is Synchronal to the two Witnesses Prophesying 
in Sackcloth, they being both Isochronal, or of equal time. 
31706 W. Jones Sjx. Palmar, Mathescos 290 In a Medium 
that does not resist, the shorter Oscillations in a Cycloid 
are nearly Isocronal. 1794 AtTwoop in Phil Trans. 
LXXXIV. 136 Uhe isochronal property of spiral springs. 
1838 /’enny Cycl. X11. 28/2 The isochronal property which 
Galilei ascribed to the pendulum. 1866 Draxpe & Cox 
Dict. Sci., erc., Lsochronal axes. in Mecbanics, axes around 
which if a body be made to oscillate, tbe oscillations will be 
performed in equal times. 

Hence Iso‘chronally adv. = Iso‘CHRONOUSLY. 


So Isochrone (ai‘sokrovun) a. (s6.) [F. fsochrone]. 
Isochronic (aisckrg'nik), Isochro‘nical aajs. = 


IsocHRONOUS. 

1882 Ocivie, */sechronally, 39 as to be isochronal. 1697 
Evetyn Wuiism. viii. 281 The Equated *Isocrone Motion. 
1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 1. Pref. 35 The degrees of 
the meridian, and the lengths of an isochrone pendulum, 
will always increase togetber. 21774 Gotvsm. Surv, E-x/, 
Philos, 1776) 1. 292 Geometricians inigbt make their calcu: 
lations on several mathematical problems with greater 
precision, as in Prachystochrones, isochrones, and such like. 
1859 L. F. Simpson Handbk. Dining vi. (1865) 57 The jaws 
did not display that isochrone movement which announces 
good work. 1779 MAN» in hil, Trans, LXAX. 583 This 
curve is what 3s called the Horizontal *Isochronic. 1794 
G. Apams Nat, & Exp. Philos. 1. iii. 65 The *isochronical 
vibrations of the pendulum, 1827 J eston. Rev. VIII. 382 
He [Anacreon] mixed up Iambic catalectic dimeters .. with 
Yrochaic acatalectic dimeters..as if they were isochronical. 


Isochronism (aisp'kréniz’m). [f. as prec. 


ISOCHRONOUS. 


+ -1sM: cf. Gr. xporé{-ev to spend time, continue 
in time. Cf. F. rsochronisme (1735 in Hatz.>.] 
The character or property of being isochronous, or 
of oseillating or taking place in equal spaces of time. 

1770 Gentl. Alag. XL. 416 Nothing seemed to ‘Stop its 
isochronism. 1786 BosxycastLe A stron. vi. 97 Galileo .. is 
said to have discovered the isochronism of the pendulum. 
182-16 Pravrain Nat. /’hil. (1819) 1. 285 Noise and dis- 
cordant sounds arise from a want of isochronism of vibration. 
1834 Hand-bk, Nat. Philos. WN, Lfist, Astron. xx. 104/1 
(U.K.S.) The isochronisin of spiral steel springs, when used 
as a balance in watches. 1857 Denison Clocks & Locks 5 
Vhat peculiarly valuable quality of the pendulum called 
isochronism, or the disposition to vibrate different arcs in 
very nearly the same time (provided the arcs are none of 
them large). 

Isochronous (aisgkrénas), a. [f. as Iso- 
CURON-AL + -0US.) Taking place in or occupying 
equal times; equal in metrical length; equal in 
duration, or in intervals of occurrence, as the vibra- 
tions of a pendulum ; characterized by or relating to 
vibrations or motions of equal duration; vibrating 
uniformly, as a pendulum. 

1706 Puitirs s v. /sochrone, The Vibrations or Swings of 
a Vendulum, or hanging Weight, that are made in the same 
Space of Time, are said to be Isochronous, 1748 Ilantiry 
Observ. Man t. ii. 119 Vibratory Motions of different 
Lengths can be isochronous only according to one Law. 
1784 Seace Grk. Aletres (L.), ‘Vhe trihrach and iambic are 
isochronous. 2789 Durxey //ist. Aus. 111. i. 31 ‘The 
pvetical meisnres .. when sung in the drawling and iso- 
chronous manner afford the ear no pleasure. 1822 SoUTHEY 
Poet, Wks, (1853) Pref. 23’2 If the English verse is not 
isochronous with the Latin, it must be shorter. 31825 J. 
Nicnoisos Operat. Afechanic 516 The great object of the 
escapement is to preserve this isochronous motion of the 
pendulum. 1884 F. J. Burrres Watch & Clock, 126 
A balance spring is said to be isochronous when it causes 
Loth the lonz and short ares of the balance to be performed 
in the same time. 

b. Takiny place (vibrating, etc.) in the same 
time, or at the same intervals of time, as something 
else; equal in duration (vibration-period, etc.) ¢o 
or wilh something. 

1776 Cavairo in Atl. Trans. LXV. 410 The snappings 
..seemed at first isochronous with the shocks I had received. 
1854 Joxus & Sinv. /athol, Anat. (1874) 415 The tumour... 
offers a pulsation to the touch isochronous with the arterial 
pulse. 1879 G. Preseott Sf. 7'elephone 129 Vhere follows 
-. a series of oscillations, which are isochronous with the 
intermittence of the current. 

Hence Iso‘chronously adv., in an isochronous 
manner; in equal times. 

1748 Hartcry Odserv. Alan 1. ii. 238 ‘he Membrane will 
be fitted to vibrate isochronously with the several ‘Yones. 
1833 Wueatstone. in 2A0l. Prans. 596 Vhe resultants of 
very simple modes of vibration oscillating isochronously. 

I-socied, Mf<. pa. pple. of Suctr v., to associate. 
Isoclinal (isoklainal), @ and sd. [f, Iso- + 
Gr, xAtv-ev to bend, slope, slant: cf. looxAuwn-s 
equally balanced. In mod. 7socdine.] 

A. adj. 1. Phys. Geog. Indicating equal mag- 
netic inclination : applied to lines connecting points 
on the earth’s surface at which the magnetic inclina- 
tion or dip is the same; relating to or containing 
such lines. 

1839 Sanne (/ét/e) Report on the Magnetic Isoclinal and 
Isodynamic Lines in the British Islands. 1851-9 — in A/an. 
Sci. £ng. 97 In theoretical respects the Isodynamic and 
Isoclinal lines are not less essential, 1887 GumatnG Electr. 
treated Experimentally 52 The lines on the isoclinal map. 

2. Geol. (See quot.) 

Cf. the analogous avticlinal, synclina/, applied to less 
acute bends or folds of strata. 

1882 Greixie 7ert-d4. Geol. 503 Where a series of strata 
has been so fulded and inverted that its reduplicated men- 
hers appear to dip regularly in one direction, the structure 
is termed fsecdinal, /bid. 930 Yhe flexures are often so 
rapid that after denudation of the tops of the arches the 
strata are isoclinal, or appear to be dipping all in the same 
direction. ; $ 

B. sé. Phys. Geog. An isoclinal line: see A. 1. 

1289 Nature 11 Apr. 565.1 The directions of the isogonals, 
isochnals, and lines of equal horizontal force have been found. 

Isocline (ai‘seklain). Geol. [f. Gr. icoxAwn-s: 
see prec. Cf. F. 7socline adj., isoclinal: cf. ané7- 
cline, syncline.| An isoclinal fold of a stratum or 
series of strata. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Isoclinic (aisoklinik), 2. and sé. [f. as prec. 
+ -1¢.) = IsocLinaL A. 1, B. 

1855 Mayne E-xfos. Lex. Isoclinic. 1892 J. ‘Viorxron 
Adu, Physiogr. xvi. § 257 Isoclinic Lines are lines drawn 
throngh places which have the same [magnetic] inclination 
or dip. /é/d., These two sets of magnetic lines, isogonics 
and isoclinics. 

Isocolic (sisokp lik), a. Gr. Rhet. and Pros. 
[f-asnext +1c. Cf. mod.F, zsocole (Littré).] Con- 
sisting, as a sentence or period, of ‘cola’, mem- 
bers, or clauses, of equal length. Also (irreg.) 
tIsocole'tic a. Oés. (in quot. loosely applied to 
the members themselves). 

1652 Urquuart Jewel Wks. (1834) 293 The harmony of 
a well-concerted period, in its isocoletick and parisonal 
members. 

|| Isocolon (aisokdulgn). Gr. Khel. and Pros. 

f. Gr, toéxwaA-os, -ov of equal members or clauses, 
t. igo-, lso- + «@Aov limb, member, Coton. Also 
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in mod.F. (Littré).J] a. The use of equal ‘cola’ 
or members of a period in immediate succession. 
b. An isocolic period. 

1706 Puittips, /socolon, a Term us’d when two Sentences 
are alike in length. 

I-socoured, ME. pa. pple. of Succour z. 

Isocracy (eisekrasi). [ad. Gr. icoxparia 
equality of power or political rights, f. ioo-, Iso- 
+paros, xpare- strength, power: see -cRACcY.] 
Equality of power or mle; a system of govern- 
ment in which all the people possess equal political 
power. 

1652 L. S. People’s Liberly vii. 12 It remaineth doubtfull, 
whether people who live together, may lawfully retain an 
Isocracie among them. 1796 Soutuery in Lif 1. 265 ‘here 
is a very seditious Spaniard there now, preaching Atheism 
and Isocracy, 1879 F. Hatt in Nation (N.Y.) XXVIII. 
1755/1 Aspirations after social isocra:y, and socialism in all 
its protean aspects. 1895 (). Aez. Apr. 456 A debasing 
isocracy, which already views with suspicion the cultivation 
of the highest literature as savouring of patrician insolence. 

So Isocrat (ai'sokract) [see -cRaT], an advocate of 
isocracy; Isocra tic a., of or pertaining to oradvo- 
cating isocracy ; Iso‘cratize v. ?7//. to practise 
isocracy. 

1801 Sovtury Com.-fl. Bk. Ser. tv. (1851) 3’2 The young 
hopes and heat of Japhet may force him into a livelier 
interest ; he should be for isocratizing. 1894 Dadly News 
22 June 6/3 The new name which Mr. Allen suggests and 
Mr. Reid adopts is ‘‘Yhe Isocratic Party. Isocrats we are, 
Isocrats let us call ourselves ’, 

Isocrymal disckrai'mal),a.and sb. Phys. Geog. 
[f. Iso- + Gr. xpopds cold + -at.] a. adj. Ap- 
plied to lines on a map, etc. connecting places at 
which the temperature is the same during a speei- 
fied coldest part (¢.g. the coldest 30 consecutive 
days) of the year. b. s/. An isoerymal line; also 
Isocryme (disokraim). 

1852 Dana Crust. ti. 1451 The lines are isocheimal lines, 
or, more properly, ésocrysal lines. /4id, 1453 It is... an 
objection to using the isotheres, that those towards tle 
equator are much more irregular in course than the iso- 
erymes. Jf. 1456 Vhe fitness of the other isocrymals for 
the purposes of illustrating the geographical distribution of 
Marie species. 

Isocyclous, -dactylous: see Iso-. 

I-sodden, i-sode(n, MI. pa. pple. of Sexrrne v. 

Isodiabatic (ai:sodaijabse tik), a. Physics. [f. 
Iso- + Gr. dtaBarinds able to pass through; ch 
AbIABATIC.] clating to or indicating the traus- 
imtssion of equal amounts of heat to and from 
a body or substance. 

[1854 Rasuine in PAM. Trans. CXLIV. t. 128 It is required 
to find, by the determination of points, a corresponding 
curve passing through a given point #, such, that the quan- 
tity of heat absorbed or cmitted by the substance in passing 
from any given isothermal curve to another, shall be the 
same, whether the piessures and volumes be regulated 
according to the original curve, or according to the curve 
passing through the point 4... Vhis curve, and the curve 
Ef, in their relation to each other, may be called Curves of 
Lqual Transmission.) 1839 — Steant Lng. (1861) 345 ‘Vhe 
lines #// and G// have the required property, and are said 
to be isodiabatic with respect to each other. 

Isodiametric (sisodai;ime‘trik), a. [f. Iso- 
+ Diametnic.] llaving cqual diameters; sfec. 
applied in Bo?. to cells of rounded or polyhedral 
form; in Cryst, to crystals having equal lateral 
axes. 

1884 Bowrk & Scott De Bary's Phancr. 117 The forms 
of thin-walled parenchymatous cells are in the main nearly 
iso-diametric; but there often occur also elongated-prismatic, 
spindle-shaped cells, and the like. 1885 Goopace /’hys. 
Lot. (1892) 60 Three principal shapes [of cells) may be. .dis- 
tinguished..short or Isodiametric, elongated, and flattened. 

So Isodiame‘trical a. = pree. 

1886 Frul. R. Microsc. Soc. Ser. 1. V1.1. 109 Cells... which 
may be either iso-diametrical or elongated in a direction 
either parallel to or at right-angles with the axis. 

Isodimorphous, -ism: sce Iso-. 

|Isodomon, -mum (disy*dompn, -mim), Ane. 
Gr. Arch. (Gr. ioddopov (L, fsodomum), neuter 
adj., f. igo-, Iso- + ddnos layer or course in a 
building.) A method of building in whieh blocks 
of equal length were laid in eourses of uniform 
thickness, cach vertical joint of a eourse being 
above the middle of a bloek in the course next 
below. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 11. 593 The Greekes haue a kinde of 
wall which they make of hard pebbles or flint couched euen 
and laid in order by line and leuell, like as we do in bricke 
wals; and this kind of building they call in Masonrie 
Isodomon. 1842-76 Gwtt A rcehit, (ed. 7) Gloss., /sodomum. 
one of the methods of building walls practised by the Greeks. 

Isodomous (2isp:démas), a. [f. as pree. + 
-ous.] Ofthe nature of, or belonging to, isodomon. 

18s0 Lerten tr. C. O. Jiilles's Anc., Art (ed. 2) 219 The 
walls are isodomous or psendisodomous, often also with 
oblique joints, 1865 C. ‘I’. Newtox 7rav. Levant viii. 95 
At the foot..is a piece of ancient wall, composed partly of 
polygonal, partly of isodomous blocks. 

Isodynamic (2i:sedinxmik), a. (sd.) [f. Gr. 
igodvvap-os equal iu power + -IC: after dynamic.) 
Of or pertaining to equal force. 

1. Phys. Geog., etc. Indicating equal (magnetic) 
force; applied to lines connecting points (of the 


ISOGONAL. 


earth’s surface, etc.) at which the intensity of the 
magnctic force is the same; or to a map or ehart 
on which such lines are marked. Also as sb. An 
isodynamic line. 

1837 Brewster A/aguel. 254 M. Hansteen has projected 
on a map of the globe the lines passing through the places 
in which the [magnetic] intensity has the same value. ‘hese 
lines he calls isodynamic lines or those of equal force, and 
they are, generally speaking, nearly parallel to each other, 
and to the lines of equal dip. 1839 Saninr (¢/¢/e) Report on 
the Magnetic Isoclinal and Isodynamic Lines in the Dritish 
Islands. 1857 Wurwewt /7és/. Jaduct. Se. (ed. 3) 111. 52 The 
intensity of the magnetic force is expressed by charts..on 
which are drawn the isodynamic..curves, 

2. Of equal foree, value, or efficaey. 

1842 Blackw. Mag. 1.11. 729 Forty gallons of water ..in 
the ‘ Black Hole’ of Calcutta, would have been rated .. as 
isodynamic with gold. 

Isodyna‘imical, a. 
pree. I. 

1837 DrewstEeR J/aguet, 3¢ Professor Hansteen resolved 
.- to determine the forin of the lines of equal intensity, or, 
as he calls them, the fsodynamicad magnetic lines. 1870 
R. M. FerGuson £lectr. 44 In 1837, Colonel Sabine pub- 
lished an isodynamical chart of the whole globe. 

Isodynamous (aisodinamas), a. fol. [f. as 
pree. + -ous.] Growing with equal vigour on 
both sides: = rsobryous (see Iso-), 

_ 1835 Lixnrey Jutrod, Lot, (1848) 11.67 Cassini suggests 
isodynamous or isobrious for dicotyledons. 1855 in Mayne. 

Iso-electric: see Iso-. 

Isofagus, obs. erron. f. GisorHacus. 

Isogamy (aisp*gami). Svzo/. [f. Iso- + Gr. 
yapos, -yayia marriage.}_ The union of two equal 
and stmilar-‘ gametes’ or cells in reproduetion, as 
in conjugation. So Isogamete (sisp'gamit) [Gr. 
yapeTns, yapery spousc}, each of the two uniting 
cells, in isogamy, Isogamous (disp-gimds) a., 
eharacterized hy isogamy. 

1891 Hartoc in Nature 17 Sept. 484 /segamy, the union 
of gametes undistinguishable in size, form, and behaviour. 
f6id., VYhe union may be isogamous or anisogamous. /dé¢., 
True Parthenogenesis .. may occur in the case of (1) Iso- 
gametes (2) Amsogametes anale and female); (3, Oogametes. 

Isogen (aisdédzen). [I. Iso- + Gr. yévos off- 
spring.] A line or eurve in a diagram showing the 
various combination of the ages of the parents 
whicli are associated with the same average birth- 


rate. 

1894 F. Garton in cc. Royal Sec.12 Jan., In natality 
tables, the ages of the father and ntother tuke the place of 
the latitudes and lonzitudes in weather charts, and lines of 
similar birth-rates, or, as I would call them, ‘ isogens’, take 
the place of isobars. | . 

Isogenous (aisp'dzinas), a. Lrol. [f. eccl. Gr. 
icoyern-s cqual in kind or nature (f. igo-, Iso- + 
“yévos race, descent, kind) + -ovs.] Having the same 
or a similar origin: said of organs or parts, in dif- 
ferent groups of animals, derived from the same 
or corresponding tissue of the embryo. So Iso-- 
geny, the condition of bcing isogenous. 

1884 Stand. Nat. //ist. (1888) 1. Introd. 17 A general 
homology may be indicated by the word isogeny, indicating 
a general similarity of origin; thus, the nervous systems of 
worms, artliropods, molluscs, and vertebrates are tsogenous, 
all being derivations of the epiblast._ 

Isogeotherm (eiso,dgropsim). Phys. Geog. 
[f. Iso- + Gr. yew- earth + @éppn heat, Oeppds 
hot: cf. geothermic, etc.) A line or surface 
(usually imaginary) connecting points in the 
interior of the earth having the same temperature ; 
an isogeotliermal line. 

1864 in WessterR. 1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. 11. (1879) 78 
If the rate of increase were everywhere the samme, the iso- 
geotherms would be everywhere concentric. 1881 Jupp 
Volcanoes xii. 339 ‘Vhe isogeotherins, or lines indicating the 
depths at which the same inean temperature is found within 
the earth's crust. 

Ilenee Isogeothe'rmal, Isogeothe*’rmic a/s., 
of the nature of an isogeotherm; indicating equal 
temperatures in the inte1lor of the carth. 

183z Dra Becue Geol. Alan, (ed 2) 15 If we draw lines 
through all the points which have the same terrestrial tem- 
perature, these ssegenthermal lines resemble the isothermal, 
as they are parallel to the equator, but diverge from it in 
several points. 1834 Mrs. Somervi.e Conner. Lhys. Se. 
xxvi. (1849) 289 Lines drawn through all those points in the 
upper strata of the globe which have the same mean annual 
temperature .. are isogeothermal lines. 

Isogon (aiségpn). Geonr. rvare—°. In 5-8 
erron. isagon. [f. Gr. tsoywm-os equi-angular.] 
A figure having equal angles, 

1696 Pintiies (ed. 5', /sagon. So 1700 in Moxon Al/ath. 
Dict.; 1721 in Bairey. 

Isogonal (aisy'gonal), @. (s6.) [f. as prec. + 
-AL: ef. hexagonal, etc.] 

1. = Isoconic a@.! and sé. 

1857 WreweL. /ist. /uducl. Sc. (ed. 3) M1. 52 The 
values of these elements at any given time. .can Le expressed 
by charts of the earth’s surface, on which are crawn the 
isodynamic, isogonal, and isoclinal curves. /é7¢. 54 The 
isogonal curves inay be looked upon as deformations of the 
enrves deduced hy Euler from the supposition of two poles. 

2. Having equal angles, equiangular. 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 21 When the angles letween 
every two adjacent planes lying in one zone are equal to 
each other they constitute an isogonal (or equal-angled) zone. 


[f. as prec. + aL.] = 


ISOGONIC. 


Isogonic (oisogge nik), a. (sb.) Phys. Geog. 
[f. as prec. + -1C.] Indicating equal angles of 
magnetic variation); applied to lines on a map, 
etc. connecting points of the earth’s surface where 
the magnetic declination, or variation from the 
true north, is the same; or to a map, etc. exhibit- 
ing such lines. Also as sé. An isogonic line. 

1851-9 SaBINE in Man. Sct. Eng. 97 Whe Isogonic lines. . 
have a direct practical importance and value in navigation. 
1870 R. M. Fercuson £éectr. 27 The lines of equal declina- 
tiun are called f/sozgonic lines; those of equal dip, fsoclinic ; 
and those of equal intensity, fsodynamic lines. 1876 Davis 
Polaris Exp. App. 642 With regard to the variations of the 
compass, as derived from an isogonic chart. 1892 J. 
THornton Adv. Physiogr. xvi. § 257 These two sets of 
magnetic lines, isogonics and isoclinics. 

Isogo'nic, 2.2 Byo/. [f. as next + -1c: ef. Gr. 
‘yovexes ancestral.] Characterized by isogonism. 


In mod. Dicts. 

Isogonism (eisp'goniz’m). #éol. [f. Iso- + 
Gr. yovos, you-7 offspring + -IsmM. Cf. Gr. igo- 
yovia equality of kind.} ‘The production of sexual 
individuals of the same structure from different 
stocks, occurring in some /fydrozoa. 

1884 Sepaowick & Heatucote tr. Claus’ Zool, 1. vii. 240 
Medusce of identical structure also, which one would place 
in the same genus, may form the seaual generations of 
hydroid stocks belonging to different families ssogentso. 

Tsogram (aiségrem). [f. Iso- + Griw.] A 
proposed general term for lines on a diagram, etc. 
indicating equality of some physical condition or 
quantity, as isotherms, isobars, etc. 

1889 F. Garton in Nature 31 Oct. 651 lsobars, isotherms, 
and other contour lines.. (io which the general name 
tsograms might well be given). 

Isographic (aisogrefik), a. [f. ]so- + -Gra- 
pic. Cf. Gr, looypagos writing like.) =]lomato- 
GRAPHIC I. 

1872 Proctor Ess. Astron. xxiii. 283 M. Babinet. .called 
it the Aomolographic projection of the globe; the term zso- 
graphic seems preferable, however. 

Hence Isogra‘phically adv., in the way of iso- 
graphic projection. 

1872 Proctor /iss. Astron, xxiii. 284 There is no single 
point for which any finite areca of the globe can be iso. 
graphically projected, 1885 A. M. Crerke As/vou. 19¢h 
Cent, xii. 437 The laborious process of isograpbically chart- 
ing the whole of Argelander's 324,000 stars. 

Isography (aisg‘graf). rare—°. [f. Iso- + 
-GRAPHY.] (See quot.) 

1846 Worcester, /sography, imitation of handwriting. 
Ency. 

Isogynous to Isohyetose: sce Iso-. 

I-soilled, ME. pa. pple. of Som v.; I-soke(n, 
of Suck 

Isolable (ai'sélab’l, ivs-’, a. [f. Ison-aTE + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being isolatcd. 

21855 Mansrirtp Salts (1865) 441 The notion that the 
complex base H3NH is a self-extstent, probably isolable 
body. @1856 Sir W. Hamitton in Darly News (1883) 20 
Sept. 5/6 Algebra and geometry are .. isolated or at least 
isolable from all outward and accidental phenomena. 

Isolate (ai'sdlet, is-), a. (sb.)  [ad. It. ssolato 
iF. dsolé):—L, insulat-us insulated, f. zvseda island: 
see -ATE? 2.] = ISOLATED. 

1819 Wirrex Aouian flours (1820) 30 There isolate it 
stands. 1840 Fraser's Mag. XX11.616 A thing isolate and 
apart amongst apparitions. 1854 R. G. LatuHam .Vative 
Races Russian Emp. 71 he isolate and sporadic Tshud.,. 
are called..Karelian. 1890 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 78 There is 
no life so isolate that beauty knows it not. 

B. sé. Something isolated. 

1890 C. L. MorGan Anim. Life 322 We may call the pro- 
cess .. isolation, and the products of tbe process we may 
term isolates. 


Isolate (si‘sdle't, is-), v. [A back-formation 
from IsoLtateD; or f. F. isoler (1690 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. It. ¢solare (:—L. tnsulare) + -ATE3,] 

1. trans. To place or set apart or alone; to cause 
to stand alone, detached, separate, or unconnected 


with other things or persons ; to insulate. 

1807 Coxe Al ustvia IL. 517 The means of.. isolating England 
from the states ofthecontinent. 1845 R. W. Hamitton ee 
Educ. ix. (ed. 2) 257 Whatever isolates people from people 
is a mischievous partition wall, 185: WittmottT Pleas. Lit. 
%NL (1857) 123 The historian cannot isolate a hero, or a 
saint. 1871 TyNpatt Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. v. 164 He found 
germs in tbe mercury used to isolate his air. 1873 HaMER- 
ton /udell, Life 1x. vi. (1896) 328 High culture always 
isolates. ‘ 

2. Chem. To obtain (a substance) free from all 
its combinations; to obtain as a separate substance. 

1836 J. M. Gutry Magendie'’s Formul. (ed. 2) 152 Vau- 
quelin and Pelletier have made some attempts to isolate the 
active principle of croton oil. 1853 W. Grecory /xorg. 
Chem. (ed. 3) 96 Ammonium, if it exists, is resolved into 
ammonia..and bydrogen, whenever we attempt to isolate it. 
1854 J. ScorFERN in Orr's Cire. Sc., Chem. 345 The natural 
forin of carbon when isolated is a black solid. J/did. 514 
Osmious acid has never been isolated. 

3. Electr. = INSULATE Z. 3. 

1855 [sce Isorator]. 1859 4/2 Year Round No. 30. 80 A 
.. fragment of the Atlantic cable, wire incased and isolated 
by gutta-percha, 1876 S. Kens. Mus. Catal, No, 1371 
Mica-plates for isolating electrical apparatus, 

4. To cut off (an infected person or place) from all 


contact with others; to subject to strict quarantine. 
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1890 Spectator 21 June, Roth in Italy and Spain they do ' Britten Watch 4 Clock. 126 [An] Isolator .. in a minute 


not scruple to ‘isolate’ any infected house iu such a way 
that the ininates ure imprisoned and cannot get food, 

Isolated (arsdle'ted, is- , ppl. a. 
1642 in Matz.-Durm.), ad. It. tsolato (see IsoLaTE 
a.)+-ED. (The French tso/é was at first nsed un- 
changed or with -d, zsolfd.) Since the formation 
of IsuLate v., fsolated has ranked as its pa. pple.] 
Placed or standing apart or alone; detached or 
separate from other things or persons; nnconnected 
with ansthing else; solitary. 

[2 1751 BottncBroke | .V. 4 Q. 25 Feb. 1854), The events.. 
appear to us very often origina , unprepared, single, and 
unrelative, if I inay use such a word lor want of a better. 
In French, I would say, /soéés. 1755 Cursterr. Let?. 111. 
xxvii, Misc. Wks. 1777 IL. 491 As for hearing | have none 
left; so that I am ¢so/é in the midst of my friends. 1779 
in J. H. Jesse Sedzoyn 4 Consemp, (1843-4) IV. 214 What 
must such a litle ¢sedé mortal as I do? 1779 G. Krate 
SA. fr. Nat. (ed. 2) I. 40 You see me the same isolé'd, un- 
counected creature [ wasthen. 1783 Jonnsow 21 Mar. in 
Boswell, Sir .. this Ilanoverian family is ¢sodée here. ‘Whey 
have no friends.} 

1763 Warsurton Pactr Grace Pref. 4 Short, isolated 
Sentences were the mode tn which Ancient wisdom delighted 
to Covey its precepts for the regulation of human conduct. 
1800 Srit. Critic Ovt., Vhe affected, frenchitted, and un- 
necessary word isc/ated is not E:nglish, and we trust never 
will be. [Toop 1818 adds: ‘I fully agree with the writer 
in considering it a most affected word’.] 1811 Spurting 
Mag. XXXVII1. 83 [le appeared as an isolated inhabitant 
of this great globe. 1823 Surecey Q. Wad 11. 253 Ifigh on 
anisolated pinnacle. 1824 W. Irvise 7. Zrav. (1.102 Many 
an isolated inn among the lonely parts of the Roman terri- 
tories. 1840 Cartytr //eroes v. (1872) 165 Johnson's youth 
was poor, isolated, hopeless, very miserable. 1865 I.t shock 
Preh. Times viii. 166g) 254 Occasionally we tind them 
isolated, but more frequently in groups. 1875 Tvtor in 
Encycel. Bott. 11.119/1 What philologists describe as isolated 
languages, such as the Basque appears to be, are rather 
isolated groups of dialects. 1879 M. Arsotp /!ss. Democr. 
45 Colle tive action is more efficacious than isolated indi- 
vidual effort. 188: Flower in ature No. 619. 437 When 
groups of animals become so far differentiated from each 
other as to represent separate species, they remain isolated. 

Ilence I-solatedly a./v. 

1843 Moztryv Fss., Strafford (1878) I. 82 All the knits 
and rough spots .. were brought up, singly and isolatedly 
enlarged upon. 1865 Stirtixc Seem /legel 1. ti. 50 Being, 
looked at isolatedly, vanishes. of its own accurd, and dis- 
appears in its own opposite. 1877 (luxtey Anat, Jaz. Anim. 
xii. 685 ‘he appearance, between the epiblast and the hypo- 
blast, of cytodes, either isolatedly or in a continuous layer. 

Isolation (eisolé'Jan, is-). [a. F. ssolation 
(1791 in Iatz.-Darm.), n. of action from zso/er to 
IsouaTe.] The action of isolating; the fact or 
condition of being isolated or standing alone ; 
separation from other things or persons; solitari- 
ness. 

1833 Hr. Martwweau Charmed Sea ii. 14 The exiles con- 
demned to the mines run a risk of isolation proportioned to 
the smallness of their numbers. 1843 CartyLe Past & Pr. 
tv. iv, Isolation is the sum-tcotal of wretchedness to man. 
1844 STANLEY Alrnuold U1. viii. 13 How complete was the 
isolation in which he found himself, when he was almost 
equally condemned, in London as a bigot, and in Oxford as 
a latitudinarian. 1856 — Sinai 4 Pad. viil. (1858) 323 We 
naturally pass to its isolation from the rest of Palestine. 
1860 TYNDALL Glac. 1. ii. 21 In savage isolation, stood the 
obelisk of the Matterhorn. 1876 Moztey Univ. Serm. v. 
115 To meditate in solitude and isolation on the use of being 
wise. 1 Sir W. Lavrier in Canadian Ilo. Assembiy 
5 Feb., Whether splendidly isolated or dangerously isolated, 
I will not now debate; but for my part, I think splendidly 
isolated, because this isolation of England comes from her 
superiority. 1896 Goscuen Sf. at Lewes 26 Feb., We have 
stood alone in that which is called isolation—our splendid 
isolation, as one of our colonial friends was good enough to 
call it. 

b. The obtaining of a chemical element or com- 


pound as a separate substance. 

1854 J. ScorrerN in Orr's Cire. Se. Chemt. 335 Whether 
the hypothetical compound ammonium can exist except in 
combination is unknown. Chemists have failed to ac- 
complish its isolation. 1 G. S. Newt Juorg. Chem. 
(ed. 6) 471 The method by which Davy first [in 1807] effected 
the isolation of potassium was by the electrolysis of potas- 
sium hydroxide. fi iy 

c. spec. The complete separation of patients 
suffering from a contagious or infectious disease, 
or of a place so infected, from contact with other 
persons. Also attrié, in isolation hospital, camp, 
etc., that by which isolation is effected. : 

1891 Daily News 8 Oct. 3/1 A much needed institution in the 
shape of an Isolation Hospital. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1046 
Since the new isolation bospital was erected. 1897 Daily 
WVews 5 Feb, 10/5 Owing to tbe breakdown of the medical 
examinations at Bombay numerous pilgrims had already 
reached Calcutta. He heartily supported the idea of isola- 
tion camps. 

Hence Isola‘tionist, one who favours or advo- 
cates isolation. In U.S. politics, one who thinks 
the Republic onght to pnrsue a policy of political 
isolation, 

1899 ress (Philadelphia) 25 Mar. 8 Tbeir consent ought 
to have been obtained first, accurding to the creed of the 
isolationists. 

I-solator. [agent-n. from IsoLaTE v.: see -or.] 
One who or that which isolates ; a contrivance for 
isolating, an insulator. 

_ 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex, [solator, the apparatus used 
in electrical experiments for isolating bodies. 1884 F. J. 


[£ F. tsolé | 


repeater [is] a device for keeping tie click from contact with 
the surprise piece on the minute snail till the slide in the 
band of the case is pushed round, 1900 /'r/ot 4 Ang 138/2 
The piano must be... placed on glass salt cellars, if the old 
fashioned isolators are nut at hand. 

I-sold, Mie. pa. pple. of Sti. a. 

+I-solet. Oss. rare. [ad. It. zsoletta, dim. of 
iscla island.) A small island, an islet. 

1623 Puscuas /ilertmage (1614! 520 Gabelmandel, Cama- 
ran, and Mavsua are accounted am mest the chiefe of these 
Isolets. 1632 J. Havwaapetr. Mondr's Arcimena 181 North- 
ward from that Cape stood a little disinhabited Isolet. 

Isologous (oisp'légas), a. Chem. [f. Iso-+ 
Gr. Aeyos word, reason, ratio, relation + -ovs.] 
Having equality or parallelism of relations: ap- 
plied to two or more hydrocarbon serics, of each of 
which the members are rclated to eacli other in the 
same way: see quots, 

1857 W. A. Maitrer fem, Chem. § 1184 II]. 429 The 
groups of wnich we are now speuking are sologous with the 
alcohols» that is to say, that the com pounds which constitute 
cach of these groups are related to cach other in a manner 
similar to that of the components of the alcohol group with 
which they are compared. .. ‘Whe allytic, the henzoic, and 
the cinnamic series, are fsologous with that of alcohol. 1899 
Dosain tr, / adenbury's List. Chem, xi. 217 Vhe homologous 
and isolegous seties constitute the one part of Gerhardt’s 
classification; the other part is represented by the betero- 
logous series. 

+I-som, i-some, a. Os. [OE. zesdm, pl. -e, 
f. sdm agreement, coucord, ablaut grade of sam-, 
in OK. samen, SAME, ctc.] Unanimous, agreed, 


reconciled, at peacc. 

21000 Riddles \xxxv. 21 Exon.) Wit waron gesome. ¢ 1000 
-Exraic Gen. alv. 24 Beop swy pe zes0me. ¢1175 Lams. Hom, 
93 Nu eft.. weren alle ispechen ajein inuinen and isome. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 30613 Wind and pa wide se ba eke isome, 21250 
Relig. Songs in Owl & Night. Vercy Soc.) 79 And wid hali 
chirche maken us i-som Thenne mghe we cwenen Crist at 
the dem. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 52 Suppe hab engelond ibe 
iwerred ilome Of pe fule in denemarch fat ne bep no3t 30 
isome, /6/d, 18538 Constaunce .. granted him pat Kinedom 
& fat pes of rome & bileuede in pis lond to gadere bupe 
isome. 13.. Song of Joy 20, 21 (in dam Ber os ) Bay 5-1 ie 
178,94), Er he oure flesch nonie.. to maken vs ysome; 
Ysome nere we nou3th before. 

Isomer (2i*sdmo1). Chem. [mod. (Berzelius, 
1830) f. Gr. icupep-ns sharing equally, f. ico- Tso- 
+ peépos part, share: in mod. I. zsomere.) A sub- 
stance isomeric with another; any one of a number 
of isomeric compounds. 

1866 RoscoE Flem. Chem. 296 It [Ethylene Oxide] does 
not form like its isomer aldehyde a crystalline compound 
with ammonia. 1880 CLeminsHaw Wurtz’ Atom. The. 295 
The notion of atomicity has furnished sure data for the 
interpretation of isomers. 1885 Goopace /"hysio/. Lot. \1892) 
51 The isomers of cellulose are mucilage, gums, and dextrin. 
1893 Pr. KrapotkKin in 19/2 Cent. Aug. 251 Very often 
atch isomeres differ from each other by having different 
boiling-points. 

Isomere (9i‘sdinie1). Comp. Anat. [Of same 
deriv. as prec.] «A part or segment of a limb in 
one species of animal homologous or correspond- 


ing to a part in another specics. 

3884 Coves Acy NV. A. Birds (ed. 2) 229 The lines 1-11 
are ¢sotomes, cutting the limbs into morphologically equal 
parts, or tsoseres. 

Isomeric (sisome'rik), a. [f. as IsomeR + 
-tc; in mod.F. rsomérigue : after Ger. tsomertsch 
(Berzelius, Jahresbericht of Swed. Acad. Sciences, 
3t March 1831).] 

1. Chem. Composed of the same elements in the 
same proportions, and having the same molecular 
weight, bnt forming different substances, with dif- 
ferent properties (owing to the different gronping 
or arrangement of the constituent atoms). Said 
of two or more compounds, or of one compound 


in relation to another (const. wz¢h). 

his was the sense in which the term was introduced by 
Berzelius ; but many later chemists (e.g. Wanklyn in 
Watts Dict, Chem. 1865) have applied it in a wider sense, 
50 as to include also the folyseric compounds of Berzelius, 
i.e. those which have their elements in the same proportions, 
but the number of atoms in one a multiple of those in the 
other, e.g. butyric acid Cy HsO., and aldchyde CyH1O; by 
these the isomeric compounds of Berzelius have been distin- 
guished as mefameric. More recent authors again (e.g. 
Tilden in Fowues’ Chest. 1886 have used these terms more 
narrowly, subdividing the isomeric of Berzelius into ése~ 
meric strictly so called, and metameric; the former being 
compounds of the same molecular composition, which exhibit 
the same or closely similar decompositions and transforma- 
tions, when subjected to the action of the same re-agents, 
such as the C)oHs hydrocarbons, the glucoses, the tartaric 
acids, etc.; the latter, those which exhiLit dissimilar trans- 
formations under similar circumstances, as propionic acid, 
methyl acetate, and ethyl formate Cz:H6O2. ; 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 605 From the analysis 
of this substance [benzoin] it appears to be isomeric with the 
hydret of benzoyl. 1842-3 Grove Cory. Phys. Forces (1874) 
117 These solutions are what is termed isomcric, that is, have 
as far as can be discovered, the same chemical constitution. 
¢ 1865 J. Wvtpe in Circ. Sc. I. 311/2 Isomeric bodies have 
similar chemical constituents in the same proportions, and 
yet their external form may differ, as in sugar and starch. 
1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. U1. 415 Two or more different 
bodies which are composed of the same elements, and of the 
same proportions of those elements (i.e. which have the 
same percentage composition) are said to be fsomeric. 1880 
Cremixsuaw MWurts’ Atom. The. 294 We may .. imagine 
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isomeric compounds to be produced, according to the place 
occupied by the atoms fixed inthe molecule. 1882 Gituurt 
in Frul. Onuekett Clnb Ser. u. i. 27 We have already seen that 
cellulose, sugar, starch, and inulin, are isomeric with each 
other. 1892 Mortey & Muir Waits’ Dict. Chem. WI. 
88/2 According to our modern conceptions, truly isomeric 
substances ..are equi-molecular compounds containing iden- 
tical radicles arranged in relatively different nodes; and.. 
bearing in mind that it was obviously the intention of 
Lerzelius to limit the scope of the expression, the term iso- 
meric should Le used only with reference to such compounds, 

2. Comp. Anal, Pertaining to or of the nature of 
an isomere; homologous. 

1890 Cent. Dicl. s.v., Isomeric segments of the liinbs. 

So Isome‘rical gz. = IsoumMERIC; Zsome‘rically 
adv, In recent Dicts. 

Isomeride (aixp-méraid’. Chem. [f. as Isomer 
+ -IDE.J =. Isomen. 

1857 W. A. Mincer Elem. Chem, 111. 5 The formation 
of isomerides, mictamerides, and polymerides, as bodies 
which possess the same percentage composition may_be 
termed, can only he accounted for by supposing that differ- 
ences of chemical a:rangement occur in these different 
cases, 1892 Morcer & Muir Jatts’ Dict. Chem. U1. 85/2 
‘The hypothesis serves therefore at once to explain. .the 
existence of isomerides which cannot be represented by 
formulae written in a single plane. 

Isomerism (eisg'mériz’m). Chem. [f. Isomer 
+-1$M: in mod.F. ssomeérisme.] The fact or con- 
dition of being isomcric; identity of percentage 
composition in compounds differing in properties. 
Physical tsomerism: sce quot. 1896. 

1838 ‘I. THomsox Chem. Org. Bodies 58 This is one of the 
most extraordinary examples of isomerism at present known. 
1851 Ricuarvpson Geol. v. 78 Isomerism, discovered by 
Lerzelius, is a principle which is somewhat vague and 
doubtful in its application. 1880 CLeminsuaw Iarts’ A fon, 
The. 29t Isomeriym is due to the difference in molecular 
grouping. 1884 FRaNKLAND & Japp Juorg. Chem, 111 Allo- 
tropy stands in the same relation to elements that isomerism 
does to compounds. 1892 Mortey & Murr I atts’ Dict, 
Chem. U1, 81,1 Berzelius never intended that polymerism 
should be regarded a» a form of isomerism. 1896 Rem- 
sen Comp. Carbon 163 liodies may conduct themselves 
chemically in exactly the same way, and yet differ in some 
of their physical properties, as in their action towards polar- 
ized light. To distinguish this kind of isomerism .. it is 
called physical tsomerism,..The branch of chemistry wltich 
has to deal with the kind of isomerism just referred to, is 
called stereo-chemistry. 4 

Isomeromorphism (aiso:méroymg'shz'm), 
Cryst. [f. zsomero-, comb. form of next + Gr. 
popp-7 form + -18M.] Isomorphism between iso- 


meric substances. 

1864 WEBSTER cites Dana, 

Tsomerous (isg'méras), a. 
-ous.] 

1. Sot, Of a flower: Having the same number 
of parts in each whorl. (Said also of the whorls.) 


Opp. to LIETEROMEROUS 2b. 

1857 Henrrey Sot. § 153 When the organs are equal in 
all the circles, the flowersare isomerous. d/d., The stamens 
are mostly isomerous, with either one, two, or more whorls, 
when the floral envelopes are regular. 1882 Vines tr. Sachs’ 
Bot, 601 When the number of inenhers is the same in cach 
whorl [of a flower] they are said to be ssomerous, when this 
is not the case hetrromerous. — 

2. Anat, and Zool, Waving the same number of 
parts or segments, as in the limbs; sfec. belong- 
ing to thedivision /somera of coleopterous insects, 
in which the number of tarsal joints is the same in 
all the legs: opp. to HETERoMEnxous 1. Applied 
also to molar teeth having the same number of 
ridges, as in existent elephants. 

1878 BartLey tr. Topinara’s Anthrop. ti. 74 In reptiles the 
two extremities are. symmetrical ; and. .isomerous, flexion 
being exerted in the same direction. 

3. Chem, = Isomentc. 

1864 WesstEr, /soworphism, A similarity of crystalline 
form; as, (@) Between substances of like composition or 
atomic proportions. .. (6) Between compounds of unlike 
composition or atomic proportions, .. The first of these is 
sometimes distinguished as tsomerous or tsonomic isomor- 
phism; the second as Aeferomerons or heteronomic iso- 
morphism, Daxa. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., lsomerous, same as 
Isomeric. ; : ' ; ; 

Isomery (aisg'méri). Chem. [= Ger. tsomerie 
(Berzelius, 1832), f. Gr. type *tcoyeépeca ; in mod.F. 
zsomcrié.| = ISOMERISM. 

Isometric (sisome'trik), a. [f. Gr. icoperpia 
equality of measure (f. igo-s + pérpos) + -1c: in 
mod.F. tsoneétrigue.] 

1. Of equal measure or dimensions. 

1855 Mayne £.rfos. Lex., Isometric, .. of equal measure, 
or extent. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 547 \f an 
isometric block of metal he drawn out into a wire, its 
resistance may be indefinitely increased. — 

2. Applied to a method of projection or per- 
spective, in which the plane of projection is 
equally inclined to the three principal axes of the 
object, so that all dimensions parallel to these 
axes are represented in their actual proportions ; 
used in drawing figures of machines, etc. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI). 492/1 This specific application of 
projection was termed ssometric hy the late Professor 
Farish, who pointed out its practical utility, and the facility 
of its application to the delineation of engines, etc, /éfd., 
A scale for determining the lengths of the axes of the 
isometric projection of a circle. 


[f. as Isomer + 
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3. Cryst. Applied to that system of crystalline 
forms characterized by three equal axes mutually 
at right angles (also called cubic, tesseral, etc.) ; 
belonging to this system. 

1868 Daxa Ain. (ed. 5) Introd. 21 The systems of crystal- 
lization are..1x. Having the axes equal. The Isometric 
system. /éfd. 22 Some of the simpler isometric forms are 
represented in figures 1 to 50. 

4. Physiol. See IsoTonic 2, quot. 1900. 

Isome‘trical, 2. [f. as prec. + -sL.] 

IL, =a pe, B, 

1838 T, Sopwitn (¢/¢/e) Treatise on Isometrical Drawing. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 492,1 The major axis of the iso- 
metrical projection of a circle is equal to the side of the 
circumscrihing square, 1854 Roxatps & RuicHARDSON 
Chem, Technol. \ed. 2) 1. 265 An isometrical projection of 
the boiler and furnace. 

= prec, 3. 

1855 Mayne zpos. Lex., /sometricus, applied by Haus- 
miann and Naumann to a system comprehending the 
crystalline forms in which the coirdinate planes are per- 
pendicular between them, and which relates to a system of 
axes three in numher that are equal: isometrical. 

Hence Isometrically adv., in the way of iso- 
metric projection. 

1840 Penny Cyct. XVII. 492/1 The rhombus representing 
the inscribed or circumscribing square isometrically pro- 
jected. .. The axes of the ellipse and the side of the cir- 
cumscribing square, when isometrically projected, are as 
Vesa UVa 
Isometrograph (disome'trograf). [f. Gr. iod- 
verpos of equal mieasure + -GRAPH.] An instru- 
ment for tracing parallel lines at exactly equal 
distances. 

I-sommed, ME. pa. pple. of Susv. I-somned, 
i-sompned, of SUMMON z. 

Isomorph (eisompif). Chem. and Afin. 
[mod. f. Gr. type *isépopp-os of eqnal form, f. 
igd-, Iso- + poppy form: in mod.F. zsomorphe.] 
A substance or organism isomorphous with 


another. 

1864 WessteR, /sonorph, a substance which has the same 
crystalline form with another. 1885 E. R. LANKESTER in 
Encycl. Brit. XVX, 849/1 Sandy isoimorphs of Lagena, 
Nodosaria, Globigerina, and Rotalia. 

Isomorphiec (disompgifk), a. 
-tc: in mod.F. zsomorphigue.] 

Ll. Chem. and Ain. Exhibiting isomorphism, iso- 
morphous; pertaining to or involving isomorphism, 

1862 Sir H. Hottaxn £ss., Mod, Chem. 444 Vhis peculiar 
isomorphic relation between various chemical substances, 
having in themselves other singular resemblances. 1894 
Thinker V. 435 This statement is not vitiated by the exist- 
ence of such phenontena as those of pleontorphisin and of 
isomorphic replacement. ‘ 

2. Alath. Said of groups corresponding to each 
other in form, and in the nature and product of 


their operations. 

1897 Burnsipe Theory of Groups 21 If a correspondence 
can be established between the operations of G and G’, so 
that to every operation of G there corresponds a single 
operation of G’,.. while to the product AB of any two 
operations of G there corresponds the product A’B’ of the 
two corresponding operations of G’, the groups G and G’ 
are said to be simply isomorphic. 

Isomorphism (eisomg-ifiz’m). [mod. (Mit- 
scherlich, 1819) f. as prec. + -fsM: in mod.F. zs0- 
morphisme.| The character of being isomorphous. 

1. Chem. and Alin. The property of crystallizing 
in the same or closely related forms, esp. as ex- 
hibited by substances of analogous composition. 

The general law of isomorphism atfirms that bodies having 
a similar chemical composition have also the same form ; 
or, in other words, that analogous elements and groups of 
elements may replace one another in composition without 
essential alteration of crystalline form. (Watts.} 

1828in WessTe. 1830 Herscuet Stud. Nat. Phil, 295 The 
isomorphism of certain groups of chemical elements. 1841 
Trimmer Pract.Geol.83 The discovery by Professor Mitscher- 
lich, of what is called the ésouzorphism of crystals, diminishes 
in some degree the value of crystalline form as a distinctive 
character. 1851 Ricnarpson Geol, (1855) 78 Isomorphism is 
the law by which an equal number of atoms, combining in 
the same manner, may give birth to similar crystalline 
forms, although the constituent elements are of a different 
nature. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. I11. 423 Mitscherlich's 
first ohservation, presented to the Berlin Academy of Science 
in 1819, related to the isomorphism of the phosphates and 
arsenates. 1879 RutLtey S/d. Rocks x. 97 Completely 
establishing the isomorphism of orthoclase and alhite. 

2. Alath, Identity of form and of operations 


between two or more groups. 


Isomorphous (aisomgifas), a. 
MORPH + -OUS.] 

l. Chem. and A/in, Waving the property of 
crystallizing in the same or closely related geo- 
metric forms: said esp. of two compounds or 
groups of compounds of different elements, but of 
analogous composition (cf. Homl@oMoRPHOUs). 

1828 in WessTER citing Edin. Rev, 1837 WHEWELL 
Hist. Indnet. Sc. (1857) 111. 189 Various elements which 
are isomorphous to each other. 1841 Trimmer Pract. 
Geol. 83 The salts of arsenious acid are isomorphous with 
those of phosphoric acid. 1853 W. Grecory /vorg. Chen. 
(ed. 3) 41 We ohserve next, that chromic acid may be 
suhstituted for sulphuric acid, without change of form; in 
other words, these acids are isomorphous. 1871 Roscoe 
Elem. Chem. x97 Certain substances exhibiting a similarity | 


[f. as prec. + 


{f. as Iso- 


ISOPERIMETRICAL. 


in their chemical constitution are found to crystallize in 
the same forms,—these are said to be isomorphous. /ézd. 
212 ‘lhe salts of casium and ruhidium are isomorphous 
with the corresponding potassium) compounds. 1880 
Creminsuaw JV nrts’ Aton. The.59 For the form to remain 
unchanged in analogous compounds, the elements which 
replace each other must he mutually isomorphous. 

2. Math, = 1somonrvuic 2. 

-1son, suffix of sbs., repr. OF. -atson, -ezson, 
-€50n, -tS0n:~—L, -dlion-em (at a later date adopted 
in the learned form -a/zor, which is thus a doublet 
of -25072), -etzonem, -itionem. Yxamples compar- 
ison, fermison, garrison, jellison, orison, venison, 
wari2tson, 

Benison and malison represent OF. beneigon (later benis- 
son) and madetcon, from L.. bene-, maledictioncm, Caparison 
is only attracted into this class. In veasex and season, the 
suffix has, under the stress, retained a different form; so in 
treason -—-OF. traisun:—L. tradition-em, See also tu- 
heriteson. All these, with fotson (:—L. potionem), etc., are 
really particular cases of a suffix -son for L. -t7dneu7. 

I-sondred, ME. pa. pple. of SUNDER v. 
I-songe(n, of S1nc v. 

Isoneph, -nephelic: see Iso-. 

Isonomic (aisong'mik), a. [ad. Gr. isovopin-ds 
‘ devoted to equality ’, f. icovoyia : see IsoNomy.] 

1. Characterized by isonomy ; having equal laws 
or rights. 7a7¢—°. 
aed Wesster, /sonomic, the same, or equal, in law or 
right. 

2. Chem, Having the same or a similar arrange- 
ment of elements; involving analogy of composi- 
tion, as zsomorphism in the stricter sense. 

1864 [see IsomERovs 3]. 

3. Of the’same or like polarity: applied to 
contact of parts of the body in experiments on 
animal magnetism: opp. to HETERONOMIC 1, q. v. 

+Isonomous, a. Cryst. Obs. [f. Gr. icdvop-os 
(see next) + -oUS: in F. zsonome.} See quot. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. iin, (ed. 3) 219 When the 
exponents which indicate the decrements on the edges are 
equal to each other, and also those which indicate the 
decrements in the angles. Example, Isonomous artificial 
blue vitriol. 

Isonomy (aisp-ndmi). [ad. It. ‘sonoma ‘ equali- 
tie of laws to all manner of persons’ (Florio, 1598), 
perh. also in 16th c. L., a. Gr. igovoyia, n. of 
quality from igévopos having cqual political rights, 
{. igo-, Iso- + vopuos law. Fieqnent in 17th c.; 
obs. in 18th; used again in 19th.] Equality of 
laws, or of people before the law; equality of 
political rights among the citizens of a state. 

1600 Hottaxp Livy it, xxxix, 114 The successive change 
and course of bearing rule, the only thing that maketh 
Isonomie, and equalitie of freedome. /6rd. Ixvii. 134 Under 
the pretence and colour of Isonomie, or equall and indifferent 
lawes. /édid. xxxviu. |. 1016 Nothing preserveth isonomie 
ina citie, & mainteineth eqnall libertie more. 1659 QOuaertes 
on Proposalls Officers Armie to Parlt,8 Every one pre- 
tending to equality and Isonomy, lifteth up and advanceth 
himself whilst he shoveth at, and thrusteth down others. 
1684 tr. Agrippa's Van. Arts lv. 155 They who prefer 
a Popular State have dignifi’d it with the most agreeable 
and specious Title of Isonomie. 1856 J. H. Newman 
Office §& Work Universities vii. 123 The Athenians felt 
that a democracy was hut the political expression of an 
intellectual isonomy. 1882 W. Cary J/od. Eng. Hist. 11, 
272 lo regulate the many varieties of man..in.. Eastern 
Europe on the principle of isonomy. 

TIsop, isop(p)e, obs. forms of Hyssop. 

Isopathy (aisy'papi). Aled. vare~°. [f. Iso- 
+ -PATHY.] 

a. The theory that disease may be cured by 
a product of the disease, as small-pox by applica- 
tion of the variolous matter. b. The popular notion 
that disease in a particular organ may be cured by 
eating the same organ of a healthy animal. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Isoperimeter (ai:sopéri*m#ta1). Geom. [ad. 
Gr. icomepiperpos: see Iso- and PERIMETER: in F. 
tsopérimétre (Rousseau in Littré).] A figure 
having a perimeter equal to that of another; 
usually in A’. Figures of equal perimeter. 

1674 Jrake Avith, (1696) 525 Plain Figures, called Iso- 
perimeters, and also Bodies of Equal Surface, may he vastly 
different in their Area’s and Solid Contents. 1715 Taytor 
in P’Ail. Trans. XX1X. 345 Where I give the Solution of 
the Problems concerning the Isoperimeter. 1870 CHAUVENET 
Geom, Vv. 162 Second method, called the method of isoperi- 


meters. 
+Isoperimetral, a. Obs. 


-AL.] = next, I. 

1625 N. Carrenter Geog. Del. 11. ti. (1635) 19 Those Figures 
called Isoperimetrall, or of equal! Perimeter. 

Tsoperimetrical (aisoperime:trikal), a. Geow. 
[f. Gr. icomepiperpos (see ISOPERIMETER) + -ICaL.] 

1. Of figures: Having equal perimeters. 

1706 Puiiirs, /soperimeters or Lsoperimetrical Figures, 
such Figures as have equal Perimeters, or Circumferences. 
1796 Hutton A/ath. Dict. 1. 647 M. Cramer too, in the 
Berlin Memoirs for 1752 .. proposes to demonstrate .. that 
the circle is the greatest of all isoperimetrical figures, 
regular or irregular. 181z Cresswell Maz. § Alin. 1. 49 
The greatest of all isoperimetrical polygons, of the same 
numher of sides, is necessarily equilateral. 1828 Hutton 
Course Math. 11. 328 Of all isoperimetrical triangles, the 


[f. as prec. + 


ISOPERIMETRY. 


one which has the greatest surface is equilateral. 1828 
Laxpner Euclid 72 The area of the square exceeds the area 
of any other isoperimetrical rectangle by the square of half 
the difference of the sides of the rectangle. 

2. Relating to or connected with isoperimetry. 
Lsoperimetrical problems : see quot. 1865. 

1743 Atl. Trans. X1.11. 358 Isoperimetrical Problems are 
resolved..with like Facility by the same Method. 1816 tr. 
Lacrotx's Diff. & Lut. Calcnins 463 Such is the simplest 
case of the dsofperimetricald Problems so called, because at 
first only curves of the same leugth were considered, 1821 
Blackw. Mag, X. 537 From Cookery up to the Law of 
Contingent Remainders, Isoperimetrical Problems, or the 
world-wide difference between Objectivity and Subjectivity. 
1865 13. Paice Jufinites, Cade. ed. 2) 11. 465 Problems of 
relative maxima and minima .. wherein the variables are 
not independent of each other, but are connected by some 
given relation, which may be integral or differential, or in 
the form of a definite integral ..are ofteu called rsopert. 
metrical, because the given condition when interpreted 
geometrically, is frequently equivalent to the length of the 
curve being given between certain fixed points or limiting 
lines, 

Isoperimetry (disopcri-métri). Geom.  [f. 
as IsovpeuiMetTeR + -Y.J] ‘Phat branch of geometry 
which deals with isoperimetrical figures, and the 


problems connected with them. 

1811 Iutton Course Math. 11. ii. 31 heading, Elements 
of Isoperimetry. //#d, 32 ‘The most abstruse inquiries con- 
cerning isoperimetry, 

Isopetalous to Isopiestic: sce Iso-. 

Isophorous ,ai:p'foras), a. Hol, [f. Gr. iao- 
depos bearing equal weight, cqual in stiength, 
f, igo-, Iso- + -pépos beaiing.] ‘Verm used by 
Lindley to express the relation of certain supposed 
yenera (e. ¥. of orchids) to those of which they are 
held to be abnorinal forms. 

1866 Treas. Bot., lsophorons, transformable into some- 
thing else. Thus, Acéfuza [printed clef/nta}is an isophorous 
form of Dendrobium, Paxtoura of Spathoglottis, and, 
according to Morren, Amguloa and Lycaste of Maxillaria, 

Isopleural (aisoplite ral), a. [f. as next + 
-AL.}  Ilaving equal sides, equilateral ; sfec. in 
Zool. belonging to the sub-class /sopleura of gas- 
tropods, which have the body bilaterally sym- 
metrical, as in the chitons. Also Isopleu‘rous a. 
+I-sopleure. Oés. Also in Gr. form iso- 
pleuron. [ad. Gr. iodmAeup-os equilateral, f. igo-, 
Iso- + mAevpa rib, side.] A ligure with eqnal 
sides ; an equilateral fienre. 

1592 R. D. //ypuereotouachia 18 ‘Wen in the voide ouer 
the Isoplesres make foure Mediane prickes, drawing lines 
froin one to another and they will amake the Rhombus. 
1647 H. Mort Philos. Poews 377 An [soplenvon or equi- 
laterall Triangle. 1674 N. Fairvax adh & Sel. 116 Vhe 
same Answer undoes the knot, that every triangle would 
be an /sofpleavon, that the diagonial lines of a Rhomboides 
would be equal, 

Isopod (aisdppd), 5d. (a.) Zool. Also isopode. 
Pl. isopods; also Ireq. in L. form isopoda 
faisp'poda). fa. mod.F. ¢sopode, f. mod.L. Jso- 
fol-a neuter pl.,f. Gr.type *igomos-, f, Iso- + mous, 
mod- foot.} An animal of the order /sofoda of 
sessile-eyed Crustaceans, characterized by seven 
pairs of equal and similarly placed thoracic legs ; 
comprising marine, fresh-water, and_ terrestrial 
species, some being parasitic. 

1835 Kirny /lad. & Just. Anita. 11. xv. 41 dsopods, Head 
distinct. “yes sessile. Legs simple, eqnal. 1852 Dana 
Crust. 1. 11 Vhere are, however, true interinediate species 
between the Amphipods and Isopods. 1885 C. F. Hotper 
Marvels Anim. Life 144 The little isopods, so common on 
our rocky shores. : 

b. adirib. or adj. = \sovonots. 

1864 in Wenster. 1875 Brake Zvol. 308 The isopod 
Crustacea have the head distinct from the seginent bearing 
the first pair of feet. 

So Isopodan (aisp*podin a. and sé. = prec.; 
Isopodiform (disopydifgim) a. (ad. mod.L, /so- 
podiformis: sce -ForM], having the form of or 
1esembling an isopod, as certain insect larve ; 
Isopodimorphous (-mp1fos) a. (Gr. poppy form] 
= SLsopodiform. 

1855 Mavne L.rfos. Lex, Isopodiformis, applied by 
Kirby to the lhexapodous, antenniferous and saprophagous 
favve which have an oblong body, a distinct thoracic 
clypfeus or buckler, and the anus furnished with filaments or 
plates: isopodiforn. 1856 Dana in Auer. Frul. Sc. July 11 
ae size of the body far transcends the ordinary Isopodan 
amit. 

Isopodous (aisp'pddeas), a. Zool. [f. as Isopon 
+ -0Us.] Belonging to, or having the characters 
of, the /sopodu: see prec. 

1826 Kirey & Sp, Lvtonrol. 111. xxx. 168, 1 possess two 
specimens of larve of Si/phide which seem to exhibit con- 
siderable analogy with the /sofodons Crustacea. 1862 
Ansten Chaanel /sl. 11. 1x. (ed. 2) 234 The isopodous and 
amphipodous species are also supplied by the same 
naturalist. : : 

Isopolity (aisopyliti). Chiefly Anc. Hest, 
[ad. Gr. igomodAireia, f, isoroAirns a citizen with 
equal or reciprocal right, f. igo- + moAirns citizen.] 
Equality of rights of citizenship between different 
communities or states; reciprocity of civic rights. 

1836 C. F. Hermaxn Pol. Antig. Gr. 229 It is not known 
that Athens was ever on terms of perfect Isopolity with any 
other State, 1849 Kensie Sarons Eng. i vii. I. 270 The 
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period of the Social, Marsic or Italian war, when the cities 
of Italy wrested isopolity, or at least isotely, from Rome. 
1853 Crovcn Let. to C. £, Norton 21 Sept., Between 
America and England ..one wonld be glad if there could 
exist some isopolity, 1897 A. V. Dicey in Contemp. Kew, 
Apr. 461 Comniunity of citizenship would affect not civil, 
but political rights. If the Acts creating isopolity were 
passed, a citizen of the United States would stand, when in 
England, in the same position as an English colonist. 

b. dransf. b-quality of rights or privileges (of 
any kind). 
, 1862 5. Lucas Secularia 26 “‘Vhe Church .. exemplifying 
in her own ‘ dignified isopolity ’ the equality of all men in the 
sight of God. 1899 Farkar $7. /'and vit. (1893 80 The 
Crucifiaion had, in fact, been the protest of the Jew against 
an fopulity of faith, : : 

So Isopolite disypdlait) (Gr. isumoAitys see 
above)] sd. and #., Isopolitical disopolitikal), 
a., of or relating to isopolity; involving mutual 
rights of citizenship. 

1842-5 IW. Suitth's Dict. Gr. & Rom. Antiz. sv. Civitas, 
The isopolite relation. 1891 I, Sairth’s Smaller Dict. of | 
A ntiq. (ed. 8) 173/1 Wf he withdrew to a state between which | 
and Rome isopolitical relations existed, he would Lecome a 
citizen of that state, 

Isopsephic (aisopsefik, -7fik’, a. (sd.) (f. Gr. 
laopnpia, f. tocynp-os “f. toos cqual + ¥Hpos 
pebble, connter) + -1¢.) Of cqual numerical 
value; said of words in which the numerical values 
of the Jetfers according to the ancient Greek nota- 
tion) made up the same amount. Also as 54. (in 
fl.) Isupsephic verses. So Isopsephism (dico- 
psf fiz'm), isopsephic relation. 

1882 Farrak Larly Chr. 11. 291 note, Vhey [the Greek-] 
called verses isopsephics when their letters made up numen- 
cally the same sum...Qn the Gnostic gem» the word 
Abraxas iy used as isopsephic to Meithras (the Sun Lecause | 
the letters of both names=325. 1886 — //ist. /nterpr. ii. 58 
This method resembled the Greck isopsephism and consisted 
in establishing mystic relations between different concep- 
tions, based on the numerical equivalence of yalue in the 
letters by which they are expressed. , 

Isopterous disg*ptcras), a. [f. Iso- + mrep-ov 
wing. -mrep-os -winged +-ovs, Cf. late Gr. iadmrep- 
os swift as flight.) Having cqual wings; sfee. in 
Entom, Velonging to, or having the characters 
of, the /soflera (reckoned by some as a sub-orcer 
of Neuroflera\, comprising the termites or white 
ants, having four large equal wings. 

Isopyre (aisopaies\. Win. [Named 1827; 
f. Iso- + Gr. wip fire.) An impure varicty of 
opal, containing admixtures of alumina, sesqui- 
oxide of iron, and lime. 

1827 Edin. New Philos. Frul. 11. 264 The lustre of 
isopyre is less bright and glassy than that of obsidian. 1883 
Kusz Amer. Gems in Miu. Kesonrces U.S. 493 Isopyre is 
found in small veins from one to three inches in width, 

Isorrhythmic (aivori:pmik), a. Also isorh-. 
[f. Iso- + Gr. Ju6yu-ds measured motion, puOpix-ds 
set to time, RuyTunic.] 

L. Anc. Pros. Having the same number of morx 
or nits of time in thesis and arsis ; characterized 
by fect of this kind (such as the dactyl, spondee, 
and anapest). 

2. Constructed in the same rhythm or metre (as 
something else). 

1870 Graphic 20 Aug. 183/1 We should like to see an 
isorhythmic English version of Victor Hugo’s ‘ Chasse du 
Burgrave ‘ or * Pas d’arnies du Roi Jean’. 

t+tIso'scel, z. O6s. rare. ‘In 8 isocel.) fa. 
F. rsocele, tsosccle 1342 in Watz.-Daim.), ad. L. 
Tsoscelés; see below.] = ISOSCELEs. 

1715 Leon Padladio's Archit.(1742) 1. 31 A Triangle Isocel, 
that is of two equal sides, 

+ Iso-scelar, a. Oss. [f.as prec. +-sR.] =next. 

1711 Brit. Apollo WV. No. 8. 1 2 An Isoscelar Triangle. 

Isosceles (aisg'siliz), a. (sb.) Geom. Also 
6-7 isoscheles. (a. late L. isoscelés, a. Gr. igo- 
anedns equal-legged, f. ivo- + oxédos, axedre- leg.] 
Of a triangle: Having two of its sides equal. 
(Formerly sometimes as sé. ; An isosceles triangle.) 

1551 Recorve /'athw. Knowl. Biij, There is also an other 
distinction of the names of triangles, according to their 
sides, whiche other be all equal .. other els two sydes bee 
equall and the thyrd vnequall, which the Greekes call 
/sosceles, the Latine men zgnrcurio, and in english tweyleke 
may they be called. 1570 Bittincstev Euclid 1. Det. xxv. 5 
Isosceles, is a triangle, which hath onely two sides equall. 
1571 Dicces Punto... Biija, Isoscheles is such a Triangle 
as hath onely two sides like, the thirde being vnequall, and 
that is the Base. 1656 Staxcey //rst. /’hrlos. v. 1701) 
186/2 The Element of a Cube is an Isosceles Triangle, for 
four such Triangles concurring make a Square, and six 
Squares a Cube. 1674 N. Fairrax Budk & Selv.115 We are 
born in hand with this, That then a Scalenns and /sosceles 
would be all one. 1798 Caxsina, etc. Loves 7rtaugles in 
Ant-JFacobiu 7 May,’ Ywas thine alone, O youth of giant 
frame, Isosceles! that rebel heart to tame. 1802 Loukxon 
in Atl. Trans. XCI1. 307 With isosceles triangular planes. 
1812-16 Pravrair Vat, PAtl. (1819) 1. 87 The resistance to 
the motion of an isosceles wedge. 

Hence Iso’scelesism (betterisoscelism) xovce- 


wd., the character of being isosceles. 

1851 Ruskin Stones ew. 1. xxi. § 32 But the spirit of the 
triangle must be put into the hawthorn. It must suck in 
isoscelesism with Its sap. 

Isoscope, -seismal, etc.: see Iso-. 


ISOTHERMAL, 


Isospondylous ?isospe'ndilas), a. /chthyol. 
[f inod.L. Ssospondyl-us (in pl. -y/) (f. Iso- + Gr. 
anovdvdos, apov- vertebra, joint)+-ous.] Velong- 
ing to, or having the characters of, the /sospondyli, 
an order of physostomous hshes, including most 
of the malacopterygians, 

Isostasy dispstisi). ([f. Gr. ioo- Iso- + 
oraots setting, weighing, standing, station; cf. Gr. 
igoarast-os in cquipoise, equivalent.) Equilibrium 
or stability due to ¢quality of pressure. 

1896 Jef. Set. VMonthly 1. 243 Ve general problems of 
isustasy. 1900 // td. LVI. 443 Now, 20 sensitive is the earth 
to changes of gravity lhat, given time enough, it responds 
to increase or decrease of pressure over large areas by 
corresponding subsidence or elevation... TIns principle of 
isostasy is undouLtedly a valuable one, which must be borne 
in mind in ail our reasoning» on cru-t movements, 

Isostatic disostatik,, a. [f. as prec. + Gr. 
aratiKo,: sce STATic.] Stable because of equality 
of pressure from all sides, 

1890 in Cent, Dict. f 

Isostemonous, -steric, ctc.: see Isu-. 

| Isoteles aiyet/liz). Anc. Cr. Hist. [Gr. 
iguteAns paying equal taxes, f. tocs equal + rédvos, 
reAe- tax, etc.) One of a favoured class of melaci 
or resicent aliens at Athens, ‘who enjoyed all 
civic rights except those of a political nature’ 
(Liddell & Scott), So Isotely (oisgt/li) [ad. Gr. 
iaotéAaa), the cond.tion of an fyoleles, 

1849 Grotk Greece ui. lav. (1862) V. p9? ‘Vhat all metics 
who would lend aid shonld Le put on the footing of ogy 
cr equal payment of tases with citizens. 1850 Zérd. txvi. WE. 
17 Lysias..pussed the remainder ef his life as an Isoteles, or 
nen-treeman on the best condition. 1849 KEMBLE: see 
Tsoroniry. E ; 

+I-sothe,7. O/s. 1n3 i-scBien. (OF. gesipian 
to prove the tiuth of, venfy, f. ge-, 1! + sop true, 
Soot, séian ta prove tiuc.)  /ranus. To piove 
true; to verify, confirm. 

ag25 Laves of iidw. & Guth. c.6 $7 Gif man Jat Zesodize, 
licge wgylde. c¢1z0§ Tay. 29011 Pis heo him 1to-3ceoindeu 
mid 3islen to ivotien. ¢124g0 Sazeles Warde in Cott. Jon. 
261 Ha..seod nu al pat fsudet, pat ha hefden Jonge car 
icwiddet of ure lanerd. 

L-sothe, ME. pa. pple. of SETHE v. 

Isotheral (2isg:}¢ral, airo}ieral), @. and sé. 
(I. next or its F, original sso/héve + -au. (The 
ctymological form from Gr. would be ¢sochereal |] 

a. adj, Applicd to lines on a map, ctc. con- 
uecting places having the same mean summer 
temperature. b. sd, Au isotheral line, an isotherm 
of mcan summer temperatuie. 

1839 |sce Isocneimar}. 1852 Dana C rust. 1. 1452 There 
are several reasons why i-ocrymal are preferable to isolheral 
lines. 1867 Proctor in /nfeld. Otser7, No, 62. 113 The iso- 
theral of London, 1873 J. Grikie Gt. foe Age xxx, 427 
The charts of isoiheral and isochimeral lines. 

Isothere (aisopies). Sys. Grog. (a. F. isochére 
sb. ( = Ligne tsothére), introd. by Humboldt, 1817, a. 
Gr. igo- 1so- + O€pos, Oepe- summer.] An iinaginary 
line passing through points on the carth’s surface 
that have the same mean summer temperature. 

185z Dana Crusf, 1453 It is .. an objection to using the 
isotheres, that those towards the equator are much more 
irregular in course than the isocrymes. . 

Isotherm (aisopsim). Ay. Geog. [f. F. 
tsotherme, introd. by Humboldt, 1817, t. Gr. ico- 
Iso- + Oéppy heat, O«py-és hot.] An imaginary 
line passing though points on the earth’s surface 
having the same mean tcmperaturc ; an isothe:mal 
line : see next. 

1860 Macrvy Phys. Geog. Sea | Low) vii. 171 ‘Vhe isotherm 
of 65° skirts the northern limits of the sugar-cane. 1880 
Trues 16 Aug. 11/4 ‘The isotherms are still distinctly of the 
summer type, but the difference Letween the temperatures 
at the inland and the coast stations is smaller. 

Isothermal (ciso}S-amal), 2. and sé. [f. F. 
isolherme (see prec.) + -AL.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, indicating, or corre- 
spordirg to equal tum) eratures; a. esp. in 724s. 
Geog. applied to a line (imaginary or on a may), 
ete., connecting places on the caith’s surface at 
which the temperature for a particular period, or 
(usnally) the mean annual temperature, is the same ; 
also to a map or chait exhibiting such lines. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. VV. alix. 484 Fixed by the 
will of the Creator, rather than.. regulated by any isothermal 
lines. 1830 Lyece Princ. Geol. 1, 166 ‘The lines of equal 
winter temperature do not coincide with the lines of equal 
annual heat, or the isothermal lines. 1880 Havcutox Piys. 
Geog. Vi, 278 In Kurope..51 N. Lat., which corresponds to 
the same isothermal line as 39° N. Lat. in America. 

b. Applied to imaginary) lines or surfaces of 
equal heat in a crystal or other body when heated. 
1854 J. ScoFFERN in Orr's Cire. Sc., Chet. 137 In crystals 
having two optic axes .. if a centre of heat le assumed to 
exist within, and the crystal to be indefinitely extended in 
all directions, the isothermal surfaces will be ellipsoids with 
three unequal anes. 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 281. | 1895 
Storv-Masketyne Crystallogr. i. $11 As the form is in- 
variably found to be either circular or elliptical, the 
continuous isothermal surface which would result from the 
maintenance of a given temperature at a point inside 
a crystal must be either a sphere, a spheroid, or an ellipsoid. 


ISOTHERMALLY. 


B. sé. An isothermal line or surface; an iso- 


therm. 

2852 Dana Crust. 1. 1453 The difficulty of dividing this 
space by convenient isothermals. 1872 NicHotsox Padzont. 
503 Lhe present limit of trees is the isothermal which gives 
the inean temperature of 50° Fahr. in July, or about the 
parallel of 67° N. latitude. 1895 Lveve /’rine. Geol. 11. 11. 
xxxiii, 231 The planes of the subterranean isothermals or 
surfaces of equal temperature being thus made to vary. 
1875 Academy 21 Aug. 201/r Professor Mayer describes the 
method invented by him for obtaining registers of the iso- 
thermals on the sun's disc, 

Hence Isothermally adv. So also rsother- 
mobath (sisop3s'imobep) ice Baéos depth], a line 
connecting points of equal temperature at various 
depths in a vertical section of the sea; Isothe:r- 
mous a. =ISOTHERMAL a. 

1897 Daily News 15 June 5/5 The compression [of the 
air] takes place isotherinally. 1876 Sir C. W. ‘Inomson, 
Isothermobath. 1855 Mayne Expos. Ler. s.v. [sothermus, 
Isothermous lines do not follow the parallels at the equator. 

Isotherombrose (ai-soférgmbrdus), a. Phys. 
Geog. [f. as IsoTHERE + Gr. OuBpos rain + -OSE.] 
Applied to a line (ona map, ete.) connecting places 
at which the ratio of the summer rainfall to the 
annual rainfall is the saine. 

1864 WeusTER cites A. K. JonNsTON. 

Isotome (ai-sotoum). Zool, [f. Iso- + Gr. ropy 
cutting, scction.] Au imaginary line conceived to 
pass through corresponding (homologous) joints 
or parts in a series of different animals, indicating 
homology. Hence Isotomous (aisg'témas) a., of 
or pertaining to an isotome. 

1884 [see Isomexe]. 

Isotonic (aisstgnik), a. [f. Gr. todrovos 
equally stretched, of equal tension or tone (f. ico- 
Iso- + révos TonrE) + -1¢.] 

1, Afzs, Characterized by equal tones, as the 
system of tuning usually ealled egua/ temperament. 

1828 Wesster s. zv., The isotonic system, in music, con- 
sists of intervals, in which each concord is alike tempered, 
and in which there are twelve equal semitones. 

2. Physiol. (See quot. 1920.) 

1898 ddibutt's Syst. Med. v. 461 Determination of the 
isotonic coefficient of the red corpuscles is another method 
of blood examination. 1899 Cacney tr. Yaksch’s Clin, 
Diagnosis i. (ed. 4) 16 Mention must be made of von Lim- 
beck's researches on the subject of the resistence of the red 
corpuscles and the isotonic property of blood-serum. 
Dir i; Burposx-Sanversun Schifer’s Texrt-bk. Physiol, 11, 
333 If, before and during excitation, its opposite attach- 
uients are so fixed that they cannot be brought nearer 
together by theeffort of the muscle to contract, the excita- 
tion of the muscle is said to occur under isometric condi- 
tions. If, on the other hand, one end of the muscle is left 
free, so that it can shorten on excitation, and in so doing 
lift a weight which is attached to it, the excitation is said to 
take place under isotonic conditions, 

Isotrimorphism, ctc.: sce Iso-. 

Isotropic ‘sisotrg pik), 2. Physics. [f. Iso- 
+ Gr. rpom-os turn, way, manner, disposition + 
-1c, Cf. Gr. igorpomos of like character.] Exhibit- 
ing equal physieal properties or actions (e.g. 
refraction of light, elasticity, conduction of heat 
or electricity) in all dircctions: opp. to xolotropic 
or anisotropic. 

1864 in WeBSTER citing Nicnot, 1867 THosson & 
Vait Nat, PArid, 1.518 The substance of a homogeneous 
solid is called isotropic when a spherical portion of 
it, tested by any physical agency, exhibits no difference 
in quality, however it is turned. 1879 Rutiey Stued. 
Rocks ix. 70 To distinguish singly-refracting or isotropic 
from doubly-refracting or anisotropic minerals. 1 
Naturalist 68 The rock further resembles certain of the 
Leinster granites in containing grains of isotropic garnet. 
1896 Sale Univ. Grad. Course [nstruet. 71 Propagation of 
light in isotropic and aevlotropic media. 

So Isotrope (ai'sairoup), a. Isotropous (aisp*- 
trdpos), @. = prec.; Isotropy (aisptrdpi), the 
condition or quality of being isotropous. 

1885 Lanpois & Stixtinc //an. I’hysiol. 11. 624 The con- 
tractile substance [of muscle fibres} doubly refracts light and 
is said to be axssotropous, while the ground-substance causes 
single refraction, and is ssetropous, 1888 Lp. Rayceicu in 
Philos. Mag. Sept. 242 There is involved no assumption as 
to the homogeneity or isotropy of the dielectric medium. 

Isotype: sce Iso-. 

I-sought, ME. pa. pple. of Srrk v. 
koured, of Succovn v. 


+Isou'nd,a. Ods. Forns1 3esund, 2-4 i-sund, 
4 ysound, (OE. gesund = OS. gisund, OHG. 
éisunt, Ger. gesund, Du. gezond, ‘The prefix ge-, 
ge- of the old langs. has fallen off in later Eng. 
and Fris.; see SounD a. The ulterior etymology 
is uneertain.] Sound, in health, well, safe. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1628 Paes pe hi hyne gesundne seseon moston. 
¢1000 -ELrric Gram. xxxiii. \Z.) 209 Aue ode salne beo 
zesund,.. dete, salnete, beop Resunde. ¢1205 Lay. 295 
Pe child wes iboren isund. ¢1275 Passion our Lord 186 
in O. £. A/isc. 42 Letep beos bileuen hol and isunde. ¢ 1380 
Sir Fernméb, 1993 Pat no lym be laft ysounde. 


I-sounded, ME. pa.pple.of Sounpv. I-sowe(n, 
of Sow v. 

Isozoic, ete.:; see Iso-. 

I-spared, ME. pa.pple. ot Spare v. I-sped, 
of SPEED v. I-speke(n, of Speak v, I-speled, 


I-sou- 
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of SPELE v., to spare. I-spend, -ed, i-spent, 
of SPEND v. I-sperred, of Spar v., to bar. 
+I-spile, isepile, var. of 7/spzle, zlespil obs., 
hedgehog: see IL. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvin.i.(MS. Bodl.) If. 2390/2 
Som bestes gadreth store of mete and fedinge: as Isepiles 
and pe ampte. 1495 /éed. Ixii. 818 An ispile (ZS. Sod? 
vrchon] hath a lytyll body and many pykes that occupyeth 
more place than the body. 

I-spild, -spilled, -spilt, ME. pa. pple. of SP1LL 
v. I-spited, of Spit v., to transfix. I-spoiled, 
of Spoirv. I-spoke(n, of SPEAK v. I-sponne(n, 
-spun, of Spin v. I-spoused, of Spouse v, 
I-spoyled, of Spo. v. I-sprad, i-spred, of 
SPREAD v. I-spreind, i-sprengd, of SrrENG 
v. I-sprong/e, i-sprung(en, of SPRING z. 

Ispy : see Hy-spy. 

I-spyld, ME. pa. pple. of Sprzt z. 

Israel (i-zre,él). Also 4 ‘Wyclif) Yrael.  [a. 
L. Jsrazl, Gr. lopana, a. Heb. 5avem yisraé/, lit. 
‘he that strivcth with God’, symbolic proper 
name conferred upon Jacob, Gen. xxxii. 28.] 

1. The people deseended from Israel or Jacob, 
the ‘ children of Israel’ collectively ; the Jewish or 


lfebrew nation or people. 

¢r1000 /Etrric Exod. v. 2 Ne can ic Drihten, ne ic nelle 
forlatan Isracla folce. c12zg0 Gen. & E.x. 3268 Wende we 
a-gen An{d] israel folc lete we ben. /did. 3449 Moyses 
tolde dis Israel, 1382 Wvetir Fnd’g. xxi. 25 In tho days 
was no kyng in Yrael (1388 Israel]. 1535 CovexDacLe 
#.xod. xi. 7 The Lorde hath put a difference betwixte Egipte 
and Israel. 1623 Purcuas Pilgrimage (2614) 162 At 
Tripoli many Jewes and Gentiles had..perished with an 
Earthquake, whereof died in all Israel] twentie thousand, 
2878 ScHitLER-Szinessy in deademy 606'2 The German 
Jews, now the most accoinplished in all Israel. 

2. In fig. and allusive uses; esp. the chosen 
people of God, the eleet: applied to the Christian 
church, or to true Christians collectively. 

Often in phrases applied originally in O. ‘P. to the Jewish 
people; e.g. /sracl of Gad, mother in [srael, etc. 

1382 Wyc.iir Gal. vi. 16 Pees vpon hem, and mercy, and 
vpon Israel of God [AAeims & 1611 the Israel of God). 1614 
31BLE Mom, ix, 6 For they are not all Israel (earlier ve, 
Israelites] which are of Israel. 1692 H. Priveaux Direct. 
Ch, 2avardens (ed, 4)117 The greatest ‘T'roublers of our /sraed. 
1713 Warner True Amazons Ded. 7 Though all the Thou- 
sands of your Britannick /srac/ esteem Your Majesty’s 
Person as Sacred. 1856 OtmstED Slave States 117 Old 
Aunt Ann was a sort of mother in the colored Israel of the 
town, 1882 Farnar Larly Chy. I. 152 Vhe truth..that the 
converted Gentiles constituted the ideal Israel. 

Hlence I‘sraelism, reference to God’s Church 
under the name or figure of Israel; Israeli‘stic 
a., using the naine or guise of Israel. 

1684 H. More Answer 185 That Israelism which runs 
through the whole Prophecy. /é#d. 241 He in this Hylas- 
tick and Israelistick way prophesies of the state of the New 
Jerusalem, 


Israelite (i‘zreélait}, sd. and a. fad. L. 
Isrdélita, ad. Gr. ‘IopanAityns; in Heb. xt” 


yisréeli; see prec. and -1TE.] 
A. sb. 1. One of the people of Israel; one of 
the Hebrew people; a Jew. 

1382 WycitF 2 Cor. xi. 22 Thei ben Ysraelitis, and I. 1535 
CoverDALeE tid., ‘hey are Israelites, euet. so um I. 2623 
Bisce Yoku i. 47 Behold an Israelite indeed in whom is no 
guile, 1796 H. Hunter tr. $4.-Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 
IIL. 7o4 Vears started to the Israelite’s eyes. 1865 tr. 
Renan's Life Fesus 7 The assistance .. given me for this 
part of my task by a learned Israelite, M. Neubauer, well 
versed in Talmudic literature. 

2. fig. One of God’s chosen people ; a member 
of the spiritual Israel. 

1382 Wyve.ir Nomi, ix, 6 Sothli not alle that ben of Israel, 
thes ben Israelitis. 1555 Evin Decades To Rdr. 55 llowe 
muche more then ought the spirituall Israelites to vse all 
possible ineanes, 1607 Hirron IWV&s. 1. 102 The elect are 
called the Israel of God, and the true seruants of God 
Israelites indeede, 1699 S. Sewatt Diary 4 Nov. (1878) |. 
504 Capt. Appleton of Ipswich..an Israelite indeed, a great 
Ornament of that Church and Town. 

B. adj. Pertaining to Israel; Jewish, Israclitish. 

x85: 1). Pircairn in Spurgeon Treas. Daz. Ps. xi. 4 Dy 

drowning the Israelite males. 1899 Savce Early Israel 1. 
54 The peasantry was Israelite. 

Hlence I'sraeliteship xonce-wd., the position or 
standing of an Israelite. 

1680 H. Dopwett Two Lett, (1691) 25 The opening of 
the ears..the true Israeliteship,..every where assigned as 
the reasons of the conversion of many of them. 

Israelitic (izreélitik), @ rare. fad. L. 
Lsraelitic-us, {. fsraelita: see prec. and -1c.)) = 
IsRAELITISH. So t+ Israelitical a. Ods. 

1609 Biste (Douay) £-rod. xii. Comm., Did the Israelitical 
people in Egypt use to eate a lambe raw? 1668 H. Mone 
Div. Dial. w. xxiii. (1713) 346 These Congruities of the 
Israelitical Types. 1836 G.S. Faser Prim. Doctr. Election 
u. x. 423 The subject of the israelitic phraseology. 1882-3 
Scare Encycl. Relig. Knowl, 1. 706 The next noticeable 
contact between Egyptian and Israelitic history. 

Israelitish (i-zreéloi:tif), a. [f. Israrvitz 
+ -ISH.] Belonging to the Israelites, or to the 
nation of Israel ; Jewish. 

1535 Coverpatrk Lev. xxiv. 10 An Israelitish wonians 
sonne. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch, 26 ‘Vhe Isralitische 
church. 1656 Ben Israec Vine. Fudworum in Phenix (1708) 
II. gor In the Israelitish Senate no ‘lorture was ever inflicted. 


ISSUANT. 


1884 Brit. § For. Evang. Rev, July 403 Secretary and 
archivist of the Israelitish community in Pesth. 

b. fg. (cf. Israrnite A. 2). 

1739 G. WHITEFIELD in Life & Fruds. (1756) 269 An honest 
open bearted true Israelitish Quaker. 

I'sraelitism. rave. [f. as prec. + -1su.] The 
religion of the Israelites; Judaism, 

1626 W. Scrater Exp. 2 hess. (1629) 76 This only 
amazeth me; That in men pretending Israelitisme, as sincere 
as Nathaniels, the sentence should seeme plausible. 

+I-sraelitize, v. nonce wd. [See -12E.] In phr. 
to Israelitice it; to play the Israelite. 

1652 Urgunart Fewel Ws. (1834) 211 Most rigidly 
Israelitizing it in their Synagogical Sanhedrins, 

+I-sraelize, v. once-wd. [t. IsRakL + -12ZE.] 
trans. To make like Israel; to cause to prevail 
(see Gen, xxxil. 28). 

1600 Tourneur 7yvansf. Jet. xiii, 1oue, Israellize my 
tongue, and let my voyce Preuayle with thee. 

+I'ssant, a. //er. Obs. rare. [a. F. tssant, 
also yessant, pr. pple. of OF. dssir, etssiv, to go out ; 
see IsHv.] =Issuant 2. 

8513 in Glover's Hist. Derby (1829) 1. App. 61 Robert 
Darley bayryth goulls halff a Buk gold and sylver per pale 

.-issant owt of a wrayth goulls and sylver. 1562 Leicu 
A rnuorie 84b, He beareth Argent, a Lion iesaunte& iesaunte 
Sable. Z. This I take to be two halfe Lions. G.: Not so 
it is but one Lion. For if you marke it well, you shal per- 
ceaue ytas he goweth out at the cheife, so cometh he in, 
aty® baste of the Escocheon, 

Isschewe, obs. form of EscHEW v. 

I-sschilde, var. of I-sHIELD v. Ods. 

+Isse, zz¢, Obs. [A natural utterance: cf. hush, 
st, whtsht.| An ejaculation cnjoining silence. 

1598 Fi.orio, Zi/a, an aduerbe to commaund or perswade 
silence, as we sty isse, whisht or st. 

Isse, obs. form of Ice. Isse, Issh, var. of Isu 
v. Obs, I-ssed, ME. pa. pple. of SHED v. Issle, 
var, of IsEL, Obs. I-ssryned, ME. pa. pple. of 
SauinE v, I-ssryue(n, of SHRIVE z. 

Issuable (i'fiz,ab'l, ivsiz-), a. [f. Issue sé. 
aud v, +-ABLE.] 

1. aw. That adinits of an issue being taken; in 
regard to which or during which issue may Le 
joined. Also ¢raxsf. 

3570 Pride & Lowd. (1841) 17 Until ye come to matter 
issuable. @1577 Sir ‘T. Ssutu Comme. Eng. (1609) 66 If 
the aunswere be issuable they proceede to triall. 1598 

Kitcuin Courts Lect (1675) 444 It is a matter in deed issu- 
able. 1768 Bracks10NneE Cowon, II. 353 Hilary or trinity 
terms, which from the making up of the issues therein are 
usually called issuable terms. 1890 Scot. Leader 28 Jan. 4 
His Lordsbip held that there was no issueable matter in the 
paragraphs complained of. ; 

2. That may be issted, as a writ or sttmmons; 
liable or authorized to be issued. 

3642 Cnas. 1 Ausw. Decl. Both Houses 1 July 41 ‘This 
Statute .. doth onely enact a Commission issuuble, without 
commanding that it shall issue. 1740 Prepos. Prov. Poor 6 
Cattle issuable for Naval Services. 1865 Padé Madl G. 
38 July 10/1 He will be without a seat until February, no 
new writ being issuable until the election of a Speaker. 
1886 Giapstone /rish Quest. iii. 25 Fifty million of Consols 
issuable under the act. 

3. Liable to issue as the proceeds of any property, 


investment, or source of revenue. 

1674 ‘I. ‘Turnor Case Bankers vii. 30 (He) forthwith stops 
their Pensions issuable out of the said ‘Tributes. 1737 L. 
Crarxe fist. Bible (1740) I. xt. 706 An account of all the 
persons, possessions, and estates therein, and the taxes 
issuable fiom them. 1814 Hist. Univ. Orford IL. 127 To 
purchase lands, the issuable profits of which he ordered to 
be equally distributed between the Fellows and Scholars. 

Hence I-ssuably adv, in an issuable mauner; so 
as to raise an issue. 

1783 R. Burke in £. Burke's Corr. (1844) II. 18, I ex- 
pressed a wish that a certain person should be driven to 
plead issuably. 3825 Kware & Batpw. .Wewgate Cal, 1V. 
288/1 Obliged then: to plead issuably. 

Issuance (i'f'zjans, ivsiz-). U.S. [f. next: sce 
-ANCE.] The action of issuing, putting forth, or 
giving out; = Issue sf. 

1865 Proclam. President U.S, 29 May, Whereas many 
persons who had so engaged in said rebellion have, since the 
issuance of said proclamation, failed or neglected to take 
the benefits offered thereby. 1885 Century Mag. XXX. 
605 Such allotment and issuance of individual patents. 1892 
Lounssury Stud. Chancer 1. 88 ‘The issuance of the letters 
of protection, 1895 Morce (N.Y.) 7 Feb. 3/2 The flexibility 
of issuance would be real, but the flexibility of circulation or 
distribution would be only nominal in respect to the inore 
distant commercial centers. 

Issuant (i'fizjant, isiz-), a. (5d) 
+-Ant 1, after F. pr. pples. in -a72.} 

1. Issuing or prozceding from a place or source. 
Now rave. 

1634 Sin T. Hersert 7rav, 7 Out of that Cloud is issuant 
so forcible a whirle-wind, as breeds feare and admiration. 
1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. BR. i. § 13. 7 A rent charge to be 
issuant out of the same Carue. 1660 WATERHOUSE drs & 
arm, 8x Commensurate to the Knowledge we have of that 
thing or person, and issnant from it as the iribute we give 
to that Excellency of worth we apprehend. 1839 1} 


[f. Issue z. 


rAILEY 
Festus xxxi. (1852) 528 Issuant from the eternal tone, 
Caine like a cloud of light, the bright response. ; 

2. Jer. Kinerging from the bottom of a chicf, or 
(less usually) rising from another bearing or from 
the bottom of an escuteheon. Said esp. of a beast 
of which the upper half alone is visible. Cf. Issant. 


ISSUE. 


fssuant and revertant, ‘emerzing and cisappearing ‘> 
said of two beasts on a shield when only the lower part of 
one and the upper purt of tre other are seen. 

1610 Guituim //eraddry ut. ix. 1611 111 He bearet’s Azure, 
Issuantoutofa Mount, in Base. three Wheate stalkes, bladed 
and Eared, all Proper. -- A Venctian Coate-armour. Loud. 
xv. 142 This Lion is said to be iss#ant because he doth is-ue 
from out o’ the huttome ¥ {the Chiefe, 1687 A. Lovee tr. 
Thevenot’s Trav \. 113 ‘There are als» three demy Lions 
issuant out of the Wall, fe m the Head to h..It the Body. 
1823 R_1er Fonthill p. xxiii, [ssuant out ofa ducal coronet, 
Or, an oak-tree fructed. 

+B. sh. Something that issues or juts out. Cds. 

1674 Jeane Arith. 16,6 298 The little Issuants at Top 
denote the Lable may be increased a» occasion requires. 

Issue (i fi ivsiz _s6. Forms: 4-6 issu, issew €, 
isshue, "4 ysue, 4-5 yssu, S¢. ischow), 4-7 yssue, 
gyssewle,isswe,ischewe, (iste, usshew,Uschy ; 
6 essewe, isshewe, ishew, ishu, ishwe, (isew, 
Sc. yschew, ischue, ischay), 7 essue , 4- issue. 
{[ME. a. OF. rssue, €79$ie, ISU, ESSUC, UXUGLE, etc. 

mod I’. issue :—pop.L. *exila sb. .analogous to 
those in -a/a,-ADE) from fem. of *exilus pa. pple., 
for cl.l.. exilus (cf. It. escilo, uscila from *exius , 
from L. exive to go out: see Isl v.] 

I. 1. The action of going, passing, oF flowing 
out; egress, cxit; powcr of cgress or exit; oul- 
going. outflow. 

1382 Wvciir 7s, cxx{\}. 8 The Lord kepe thin entre and 
thi issu. 1419 Surtees Alisc. 1888) 23 Lhe kynges dyke 
betwix Boutiumbarr and Mu iabarr was 0 stopped, that 
the water myght noght hafe issue. ¢ 1460 Sik R. Rus La 
Belle Dame 32 The wepyng teres taue so large ysewe. 
1993 Sc. Acts Jus. 1°7 (1597) 8 161 With freedome of fogeace, 
pastourage . free ischue and entrie. 1601 Hontanp / diny 
1 39 The said winde within the earth .. was not powerful 
enough to breake forth and make issue. 32673 Tet & Obs. 
United Prow. Wks. 17311 44 The Maes.. fell..into the Sea 
at the Briel, with mighty Issues of Waters. 1860 [yxpstt 
Glac. 1. ¥. 38 The whole volume ..escaped from benexth the 
ice at the end of the glacier, forining a fine arch at its place 
of issue. 

+b. A sally, sortie. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayurm XX. 443 His bredren 
made an yssue vpon hym and hys folke, and slewe many of 
theym. 1577 HotinsHev Chen. IT. 1195 1 Dayly were issues 
snade out of ths Citie at dyuerse gates. 1685 PRAVESTIN Slee? 
Newheusel 33 The besieged. .made an issuc on the East side, 
with a strong Body of men. ; 

ce. fig. in reference to things immaterial, or to 
coming out of a condition. 

€ 1374 CHAUCER Troylus v. 205 His sorwes pat he spared 
hadde, He yaf an yssue large, and deth he cride. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 2593/1 She ordeyned her body to abyde 
in her bedde unto her yssue and departyng 1576 FLEMING 
Panopl. Epist. 33 Vhat wherein I have given you advertise- 
ment, .. had issue from a heartie good wil, 16x Disre 
Ps. \xviii. 20 Vato God tbe Lord belong the issues from 
death. — Prov. iv. 23 Keepe thy heart with all diligence : 
for out of it are the issues of life. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer 
Prayer all Condit. Men, Giving them. .2 happy issue out of 
all their afflictions. 1855 M. Arnoin Ess. Crit. iil. 83 He 
[Gray]is a poetical nature repressed and without free issue. 

2. Outgoing ; termination, end; close. 

+a. ofa period of time. Odés. 

1483 Caxtox G. de ta Tour Aj, As Y was ina garden..as 
it were in thyssue of Aprylle. 

b. of an action or proceeding. 

1805 Bacon Adz. Learn. i. xxiii. § 6 Formal speakers, 
that study more about prefaces and inducements, than upon 
the conclusions and issues ofspeech. 1638 Sir T. HERBERT 
Trav. (ed. 2) 19° (He] gave a like issue to his life and 
Kingdome. 1769 ROBERTSON Chas. Vv. Wks. 1813 Iik. 
43 Before the negotiations at Crespy were hrought to an 
issue. 

c. of anything extendec in space. 

1871 R. Ets Catullus \xiv. 308 A folding robe . Fell 
bright-white to the feet, with a purple border of issue. 


43. Feudal Law. Issues of homage, fines paid 
by vassals when released from the obligation of 


homage, Ods. 

1848 fet. Peace C.7 Such Composition and Agreement 
which shall be made with his most Excellent Majesty for 
the Court of Wards, Tenures, Respits and Issues of Homage. 


4. Med. A discharge of blood or other matter 
from the body, either due to disease or produced 


surgically by counter-irritatron. 

15z6 Tinoace Watt. ix. 20 A woman which was diseased 
with an issue of bloud_[Wyctr, the flix or rennynge of 
blood] xij yeres. 3535 COVERDALE Lev. xv. 2 Whan a man 
hath a runnynge yssue from out of his flesh, y’ same is 
yncleane. 1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 43 Would you haue 
_. One playster to an olde issue and a fresh wound? 3725 
Law Serious C. xix, If physic or issues will keep the com- 
plexion from inclining to coarse or ruddy, she thinks them 
well employed. 1875 H. C. Woon Therap. (1879) 579 
Escharotics are employed to produce ulcerations which 
shall he the bases of issues. 

Jig. 1625 SANDERSON 12 Se77- (1637) 229 It may be they 
had found some ease -- by an issue at the tongue oF eye, in 
an humble confession of their sinnes, and in weeping and 
mourning for them with tears of repenta ice. 

b. An incision or artincial ulcer made for the 
purpose of causing such a discharge. 

1607 ToPpsELL Four-f Beasts (1658 191 If at any time sbe 
be troubled with the Dropsie. an issue must be made under 
her shoulder. 1662 Pepys Diavy 14 June, He had a blister, 
or issue, upon his neck. 1800 .Wed. Fral. IV. 33 Two large 
jssues were now cut, one below each knee, the discharze 
from which heing copious, afforded considerable relief. 1861 
Mars. CARLYLE Lef?. 111. 78 Lying there, with two issues 1n 
her hack. 


Sil 


IL. 5. A place or means of egress; Way out; 
outlet. 

13. A. Alis. 816 NIS. Bodl.) At pe yssue of be doren, 
"| Holomeus dude on his sporen. ¢ 1400 Apel. Loll, 34 10 be 
weyes of pe teinple, bi al pe issewis of pe sanituari, ¢ 1450 
Marl nxx.337 Lheicom to tie issu of the foreste. 3597 A. M. 
tr. Gmillemeau's Fr. Chiru g. 7/1 ‘The wounce havinz two 
issues, the one visser, and the other above. 1% E. Grin- 
stone tr. Gonlart’s Mem. [118t, 57° At the mouth and issue 
of this straite. 12726 Leoni Alberti s Archit, 1, 18's The 
Issues for Smoke and Water ought to be as diremt a> 
possilie. 1750 JOHNSON Rambler No. 65 P 4 He now re- 
sulved tu. try to find sume issue where the wood might open 
int> the plain. 1859 TuackrEkav Virgin. xvii, As iny Lady 
Cast.eavod . pas-ed through one dvor of the saloon .. my 
Lord Castilewoud departed hy another issue. 1885 STEVEN- 
son Dynamiter 61 ‘A spet whence his eye commanded the 
toree tssucs of the square. 

b. The point where a Lody of watcr flows out; 
the mouth of a river, outlet of an inland sea, cte 
Also, the outflowing stream. 

1375 Barner Brwe Xv. 354 This fals tratour his men 
had maid» ‘The ischew [7.7 yocheJofalouch tyden.  %513 
Dovéias nets 11... Bo Now ecik, a> thai say, Areth sa, 
at thi m uth or hay bt {Alpheus} enters ry ming in the 
Cicell se 1601 Heeraxp Hliny |. 82 The vast and wide 
Ocean lying before “Asia breaketh into the maine with a 
«mall and varrow issue. 1612 Drerewoon Lang. & Relig. 
aint aot. 1 find the uty of Arsuratha.. placed wear the issue 
ci the nver Araaes into the Cay ‘an sea. 1613 PUREHAS 
Pilgrim tye 1614) B17 ‘This Sea [the Caspian] is .. without 
ay issye t> other Seas. 1844 Vom, patylonian I”cess VN 
66 Neither its s"urce mer its issue is known. 

+a. A sewer oF sink ; a privy. Obs. 

1688 Nottingham Rec. \V. 223 A great unoyinge to tie 
whole stritte for lacke of an essewe. 1616 StkrL & Marnit 
Cnetry Farme Vill. 25 It js also a signe of Raine if the 
common Issues or Priuies doc stinke more than usually. 

JIL 6. Offspring. progeny; 3 child or chileren; 
adescendant or descendants. Now chiefly in legal 
vse or with reference to legal succession. + kor- 
merly sometimes with 11. 2ssees. (Rarely used of 
the young of beasts.) 

1377 Lan 2. 7. B x1 209 Hym-self bihijte to me and 
to my#e issue bothe Londe ad Fewrdship. ¢ 1450 Lonsecicu 
Grail \v. 397 Of that damysele Cam forth Isswe hyng Car- 
celeis bothe geod and trewe. 1486 Bk. St Albans, Her. 
Bija, If he had vshew forth vnto the fifth degree from Vim 
hy right lyne of vsshew male he is a gentylman of blode. 
31504 /’/unipton Corr. 173 As for <woh essew as God sendeth 
them, it is nove doubt but he wyll pr vyd frthem. 1560 
Dats tr. Sleidane's Commnt. 11 h, ‘The laste kynge of 
Fraunce of the heyre males of Charlemayne, was Lewys the 
fifte, who died without isshewe. 1614 RaLEvGH His’. Worlt 
1. (1635 92 There were founded by his [Noah's] Issues many 
great Cities, 1767 Biackstoxe Como, VN. vin rut By 
the hirth of issue, the possibi ity of the donor's reversien Was 
rendered more distant and precarious. 178% W Buaxe Ess. 
Hunting (1788) 79 How the impression of the Dog .. could 
occasion similitude in the issue of the Bitch, and for a con: 
tieuance of years, after the Doug’s death, nobody but the 
Doctor iv capable of defending. 1850 Hr. MArTINEAU 
Hist. Peace Vl. ve ix. 344 No issue fron this mamiage 
survived. 1871 R. tuts Catullus Is. 324 Rich Aemathii’s 
arm, great sire of a yoodlier issue. 

fe, ¢14g20 ' Hoccteve Piteous Compl, Soul 50, 1 am 
adred that charite is deed, -. Withowteu] cyre or issue of 
hire seed. 1581 J. Brit Maddon's Answ. Osor, 222 b, Issues 
and spronghts of Religiones never planted by god. 1679 
Drvoen /r. & Cr. Prol. 19 Weak, short-liv'd issues of a 
feeble Age; Scarce living t2 be christened on the Stage! 
1704 Swirt Bait. Bks. Mise. (1711) 222 Lust and Avarice; 
which, tho’.. Brethren or collateral Branches of Pride, are 
certainly the Issues of Want. 

+b. A race. stock, breed. brood ; also jig. Obs. 

1620 T. Graxcer Div. Logike 42 Deucalion cast stones 
over his shoulcers, from whence we are sprung, an hard 
issue. 1634 51n T. HERBERT Trav. 221 Though the Cam- 
brian issue in the new found world may seeme extinct, the 
Language. .points at our Madocs former being there. 1680 
ALLEN Peace & Unity Pref. 79 The numerous Issue and 
Company of Atheists, Infidels, Scepticks, Papists, and 
Quakers in this Nation. 

7. Produce, procceds ; 
or tenements, amerciaments, 


in legal use. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1$10) 19 He was first of Inglond, 
pat gaf God his tibe, Of Isshue of bestes, cf londes, or of libe 
[De Cyssue de ses bestes. de terre et tenement}. 1399 LANGL. 
Rich. Redeles w. ® Alle be issues of court bat to be kyng 
longid. 1439 £. E. Wills (1.882) 122 All profytes and issues 
of the maners. 1537 in W. H. Turner Select. Kee, Oxford 
146, 5* hy the year to their clothing, of the issues of the said 
Hospital. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 27 3, Such wardeine 
in socage shal take no issues or profites of suche landes. 
1765 Act 5 Geo. Hl, c 26 Preamble, All manner of issues, 
revenues, and profits of the said island. 1883 in WHARTON. 


+b. A fine, an amerciament; an order for 


levying such. Oés. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1879) 378 That every Bailly .. yelde 
accomptes of the yssues, fines, amerciaments of Grenewax, 
in the kynges courte forfet hy eny citezen dwellynge wtyn 
the cyte. 1562 J. Hevwooo Pr. & Epigr. (1367) 205 
Thou lostst a marke in issews. criers say. 16z0 J. WiLkiNSON 
Coroners & Sherifes $7 Sherifes must levy their issues and 
amerciaments by their extracts under the seale of the Ex- 
chequer. 1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Col?. 1. (1692) I. 344 
Appear while you will, plead what you will, submit to the 
Mercy of the Court, Issues shall go on sull, as if you did 
neither, till you have done somewhat that the Court will 
not order you to do, nor is bound to take notice of when you 
have done. 1752 J. LouTHIAN Form of Process (ed. 2) 134 
‘A. B. come forth, or you lose 1005. in Issues. 

S. That which proceeds from any source; the 


outcome or product of any practice or condition. 


profits arising from lands 
or fines. Now only 


ISSUE. 


x601 Suaxs. Alfs Hell ui. 109 The dearest issue — 
pa tice And of his» Ide experience, th’onlie darling. 1€58 
WW. Sanneesos Graphice 22 From an Artizan’s excellencies, 
proceed those extravagant arieties.. which are not the issues 
ofan idle brain. 1672 Cave rim. Chr. 1. v. (1673) 120 Th 
issue of the most foolish ae 1891 Bracnin four Phases 
i. 52 Lhe product of my labour and the issues of my activity 
are mine. 

+b. An action, a deed | in relation to the doer). 
Obs. rare. 

1601 SHaks. Ful. C. ul. i. 294 There shall I try In my 
Oration, how the People take ‘The crucll issue of these 
bloody men. 1611 — Cyd. 1. i. 51 You are a fool granted 
therefure your issues, being foolish, do not derogate. 

+e, An cmanation, 06s. 

1659 D. Pett /mfr. Sea Prem. Uviij rte, There be 
certain incorporeal and spiritual evaporations and issues 
wich proceed out of the Loadstone. 

+Q. The entrails of a butchered animal. Cds. 

1420 Liler Co orum (1862) 9 ‘Take, wasshe bo isuts of 
swannes anon, And ssoure po guttus with salt ichun. ¢1440 
Promp. L'arv. 26 Issu (of) a slayne beeste, .. Intrale, 
vel in plor. intralia,..crtan. 

TV. 10. The ovtcume ofan action or course of 
procescings oF the operati'm of something ; event, 
result, consequence. Also in pl. Jn the issue (FT in 
issue), in the event. 

1382 Wv ur Auth iii. 18 Abide dou3ter, to the tyme that 
we seen what yssu the thing wol han. ©€1400 Destr. Trey 
2708 Furtone Ordans an yssew, cuyn as hym lyst. @ 1568 
holem. \. \Arb.) 62 !expertence of all facions .. 
elwaive daunger#us, in isshue, seldom 
luckiie. @13572 Knox //ist. Res. Who. 1646 1. 163 Diverse 
pre~onaris ome ranvome free, upoun 
premesse of thair fide itic, which, as it was keapt, the ishew 
will withesse. 
issue of the combat can not be ill where the cause of the 
combatant is g 
Principles are.,all one in the issue with the rankest Atheism. 
1777 Wartsos PAsip fT (1733 ity 
of the United Provinces was, 1n the issue, greatly augmented, 
1863 J. H. Newman //ist. S& 61873) Ht in. m8 IF 
perseverance merized a favourable jasue, at Teast he bas lad 
a right to capect it. 1860 Motey .Vether/. 1863) Il ix. 27 
“The issue was to show whether the sarcasm were just or not. 

+b. The event or fortune befalling a person; 


luck in an undertaking. Ods. 

1390 Cows Conf, 1. 360 To sce to what issue The king 
Lefilleth at the laste. 1606 SitaKs. ant. MoOGE be 97 
loynting their force ‘gainst Ca:sar, Whose Letter insue in 
the warre frum Italy V pan the first encounter craue them. 
1639 T. Bavcts tr. Camus Moral Relat, 3°9 [Fle] hac dow= 
wed in the Armies,..and had had good issue on many § 
occasion». ; a 

ye. The result of a discussion or examinatio. 
of a question ; dectsion, conclusion. Obs. 

1390 GOWER Conf, V1. 206 Ate laste they accorde. her tale 
to recoide ‘Io what 1ssne they be falle A kn getehall speke 
for hem alle. 1563-87 Foxe A, & M. 1605) 111. 242 They 
came to this issue, tbat Wallertan should draw out of the 
Scriptures and Docters his Reasons, and Bradford would 
peruse them. 1719 De Fur Crusoe i. xvin. They. said they 
would much rather venture to stay there than to be carried 
to England to be hanged: so J left it on that issue. 

d. The outcome or upshot of an argument, 
evidence, ctc. 

1604 Suns. O22, tt. iii. 219, 1 am to pray you, nut to 
straine my spee-h To grosser issues, nor to larger reach, 
Then to Suspition. 1699 BENTLEY Phal. 143 The Issue of 
this present Section. 3898 WM. Rasisay Has Christ born 
in Bethlehem ?v. 110 All our positions are the most probable 
issve of the scanty evidence. | ‘ 

V. 11. Law. The point in question, at the con- 
clusion of the pleadings between contend.ng parties 
in an action, when one side affirms and tie other 
denics. 

Issue of fact.an issue raised by denying something a+ erred 
as a fact. /ssue of law, an issue rals y a demurrer or 
unalugous pro. ecdings, conced.ng the fact al eged, hut deny- 
ig the application of the law as claimed. General issue, an 


Surype dan. Ref, 1824! 1. App- 
in the king's tempora.] courts of issues. 
1669-70 MARVELL Corr. Wks. 1272-5 Ih. 309 If any one be 
sued for executing this Act. he may plead generall issue. 
1681 Trial S. Colietge 4 When you have pleaded to Issue, 
then we must award the Sheriff to impannel a Jury to try 
that Issue. 1768 BracksTOxe Com, WY, xa 314 Issue, 
exitus, being tbe end of all the pleadings, 15 the fourtb part 


bar of the Plaintif’s demand. 1891 Lavv 
107 1 Other pvints were raised, and finally 
the master directed an issue to be tried. : 
b. transf. A point on the decision of which 
something depends or 1s mace to rest ; a point or 
matter in contention between two parties ; the pomt 
at which a matter becomes ripe for decision. Esp. 
in to put to (ton, upon, a7: the issue and similar 
phrases: to bring to @ point admitting of cecitioa. 
1566 J. ALDAY tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World Biijh, The 
battel of this world is so perillous, the yssue so terrible and 


ISSUE. 


fearfull. 1613 SHaKs, Hen. VIII, v. i. 178 Now, While 'tis 
hot, Ile put it to the issue, 1656 BramHact Neféic. vi. 279 
If he stand to this ground, there are no niore controversies 
between him and me for the future but this one, what is the 
true Catholick Church, whether the Church of Rome.. or 
the Church of the whole World, Roman, Grecian, Armenian, 
Abyssene, Russian, Protestant, ..I desire no fairer issue be- 
tween hiin and me. 1665 GLanvitt Def Vain Dogm. 20, 
I am willing to pul it upon the issue, whether it he so to 
any body else but this philosopher. 1748 RicnarDson 
Clarissa I. iv. 25, I saw plainly that to have denied myself 
to his visits. .was to bring forward some desperate issue be- 
iween the two. 1863 [yNDALL //eat vi. 193 The problem 
I think is thus narrowed to the precise issue on which its 
solution depends. 1873 Burton Hist, Scot. VI. Ixxii. 290 
Look at the issue between England and Scotland as it stood 
at the moment. : 

ce. A matter or point which remains to be decided ; 
a matter the decision of which involves important 
consequences. 

1836 J. Gitpert Chr. A tonens, v. (1852) 145 Conferring the 
power of choice, and connecting that choice with most im- 
portant issues. 1875 Jowett Plato ied. 2) III. 133 There 
is a mighty Issue at stake .. the good or evil of the human 
soul. 1898 {Vesti Gaz. 22 July 3/2 ‘We want issues’, In 
the absence of issues politics become a question of self- 
interest..to manipulate the tariff for the benefit of trusts 
and manufacturers. 


d. A choice between alternatives, a dilemma. 

1850 M«Cosn Div. Govt. ui. ii. (1874) 357 Such is the issue 
in which conscience lands us—it drives us to thoughtless- 
ness, or it goads us to inadness 

12. Atissue. a. In Law: see quot. 1768. Hence 
gen, of persons or parties: In controversy; taking 
opposite sides of a case or contrary vicws of a 
matter; at variance. 

(2 1s3z0 Sir Ik. Howarp Let to lVolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. I. 149 For ali this we be att issew that I shewed 
you befor.] 1768 Brackstone Cov, (1830) I. xx. 313 
When in the course of pleading, they come to a point which 
is affirmed on one side, and denied on the other, they are 
then said 10 be at issue; all their debates being at last con- 
tracted into a single point, which inust now be determined 
either in favour of the plaintiff or of the defendant. 1788 
Jerrerson IV rit, (1859) Il. 456 The authority of the crown 
on one part, and that of the parliaments on the other, are 
fairly at issue. 1790 Burke /’r, Rev. 86 They are always 
at issue with governments .. on .. a question of title. 1812 
W. Goowin in Four C. Eng. Lett. 356 Your views and mine 
as to the improvement of mankind are decisively at issue. 
1855 Prescorr PAil:p //, u. (1857) 291 On this the king and 
the country were at Issue as much as ever. 1893 I.yYoEKKER 
Horns & /Loofs 353 Zoologists themselves are at issue as to 
the number of species that ought to be recognised, 

b. Of a matter or question: In dispute; under 
discussion; in question. Also, rarely, 22 ¢sszve. 

1817 Suuury Proposal in 1D. F. MacCarthy Zarly Lie 
372 The question now at issue is, whether the majority .. 
desire or no a complete representation in the legislative 
Assembly. 1840 Macaucay £ss., Clive (1887) 539 The inatter 
really at issue was .. whether Newcastle or Fox was to be 
master of the new Flouse of Coinmons. 1855 — //ist. Eng. 
xii. IIL, 182 ‘he point really in issue was whether the King 
should he in Irish or in British hands. 1871 R. Extais 
Catullus xvii. 20 AS alive to the world, as if world nor wife 

i were at issue. 1885 Law Rep. 29 Chance. Div. 453 Whe 
question. . was not in issue in that action. 


13. To join issue. + Formerly also /o join in 
zssue. (Also, in transf. senses, fo fake tssue: sec 


lB; 
"a. Law. Of the parties: To submit an issue 
(sense 11) jo.ntly for decision ; also, of one party, 
To accept the issue tendered by the opposite 


is or shal be aleged ayens ony persone partie to the same 
ple, and yeruppon issue joyned or to be joyned. 1540 Act 
32 fen. VIII, c.30§ 1 Replycacyons, reioynders, rebutters, 
loynyng of issues, and other pleadynges. 1628 Coxe Ox 
Littleton 1. § 193 ole, Where the issue is ioyned of the part 
of the Defendant the entrie is e¢ de hoc pontt se super 
patriam : but if it be of the part of the Plaintife, the entrie 
is ef hoc petit quod inguiratur per patriant. 1672 R. Witp 
oct. Licent. 27 Let’s joyn issue, and go fairly to’t, And to 
a Kings-Bench-Trial put the Suit. 1768 BLacxstonr Cov. 
III. xxi. 315 When he that denies or traverses the fact 
pleaded by his antagonist, has tendered the issue thus, ‘and 
this he prays inay be enquired of by the country ’:—it may 
immediately be subjoined by the other party, ‘and the said 
A B doth the like’. Which done, the issue is said to be joined, 
both parties having agreed to rest the fate of the cause 
upon the truth of the fact in question. 1774 S. Hattirax 
Anal. Rom. Civ. Law (1795) 111 Contestatio Litis answers 
to what, in the law of England, is called Joining Issue. 
1883 Vharton’s Law Lex. \ed. 7) 630/2 Subject to the last 
preceding Rule, the plaintiff by his reply may join issue 
upon the defence. 
b. transf. To accept or adopt a disputed point 
as the basis of argument in a controversy; to pro- 
ceed to argument wz/h a person ov a particular 


point, offered or selected. 

1551 Be. Garviner /xfdic. 145 That issue wil I ioine with 

him, which shall suffise for confutacion of this booke. @ 1556 

Cranmer Answ, Gardiner 6,1 wil ioyne with you this issue, 
| that neither scripture nor ancient author writeth in ex presse 


party. 
1430-1 Nodls Parl. VV. 376 Any ple..in which. .bastardie 


wordes the doctrine of your faith. 1577 Hanmer Ane, Eccl. 
Hist. v. xviii), If they pleade innocencie, let them staie and 
ioyne with vs in ishwe, in the same matter. 1662 STu.LiNGFL. 
Orig. Sacr. u. vii. § 6 He is no true Christian who dare not 
readily joyn issue with them. 1720 WaATERLAND Light 
Serm, 284 We shall be very ready to join issue with them 
upon this very Point. 1825 Macaucay &ss., A/ilton (1827) 
19 The enemies of parliament .. rarely choose to take issue 
on the great points of the question. 
VoL. V. 
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ce. To take up the opposite side of a case, or 
a contrary view ov a question. 

1697 C. Lesuiz Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 84,1 will joyn Issue 
with George Whitehead upon it, that there never were such 
Priests. 1771 Funins Lett. xliv. 236, 1 join issue with the 
advocates for privilege, and affirm [etc.]. 1876 C. M. Davirs 
Unorth. Lond. (ed. 2) 296 A point on which I should take 
decided issue with a portion of Professor T’yndall’s late 
address. 1899 J. Morris in Aomer. Frul. Philol. XX. 438, 
I feel impelled to take issue with his conclusions. 

¢d. erron. Tocome toan agreement; to agree; 
to unite. 

@1778 Toptapy in Spurgeon 7ycas. Dav. Ps. |xxxix. 2 
Every true believer will here join issue with David that it 
is God, and God alone, who builds up the temple of his 
Church, 1839 Murcmson Sidur, Syst. 1. v.74 Being con- 
vinced of the igneous origin of trap, he joined issue with his 
former opponents, and has now become one of the most 
efficient expounders of that theory. 1863 CowneNn CLARKE 
Shaks, Char, xix. 49 His banishment, and willingness to 
join issue with his old enemy to lay waste his native country. 

VI. From Issur v. 

14. The action of sending or giving out officially 
or publicly; an emission of bills of exchange, 
notes, bonds, shares, postage-stamps, etc. Also, 
b. The set number or amount (of coins, notes, 
stamps, copies of a newspaper, etc.) issued at one 
time, or distinguished in pattern, design, colour, 
or numbers, from those issued at another time. 

Bank of issue: see Bank sb. 7b. 

1835 Penny Cycl, III. 381/1 The necessity for the issue of 
notes for so small an amount as 14 arose [etc.}. /déd. 384/1 
If more than one bank of issue were in operation in London. 
Lbid. 386/1 To lessen..the issues of country bankers. 1845 
MeCuttocu 7axation mi, ii. (1852) 438 An additional issue 
of 33,289,300/. of Exchequer Bills. 1862 Mount Brown 
Catalogue Post, Stanips ied, 3) Pref., Take the stamps of 


Naples. The first issue was in circulation from 1857 till 
1859. 1863 /b7:/. (ed. 4) Pref. 5 Early notice of any new 


issue of stamps. /4i¢. 12 The word /ssay comprehends 
stamps designed for issue but never circulated. 1875 JEvons 
soney (1878) 246 The first small issue of the French assig- 
nats. 1876 Humrureys Coén-Coll. Alan. vii. 83 Coins exist 
of this issue. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 27 In the issue 
.-of a leather money of representative value which would 
circulate throughout her dependencies Carthage seems. .to 
have anticipated the convenient invention ..of paper money. 
1885 FE. B. Evans Philatelic Handbk, 118 With the exception 
of the most recent issue. -nothing that can be termed a se¢ of 
stamps has been brought out. 1891 Leeds Merc. 27 Apr. 4/7 
Larger powers of control should be given to the local authori 
ties over the issue of the licenses and the hours of cpening. 

VII. 15. altrtb. and Comd., as issue book, day, 
deparlment, risk, roont; issue-blest adj.; issue- 
paper (see quots.); issue pea, a pea or other 
small globular body placed in a surgical issue (4 b) 
to keep up irritation. 

1867 Suyru Sarlor’s Word-bk, */ssue-book, that which 
contains the record of issues to the crew, and the charges 
made against them. 1598 Sy_vester Du Hartas u. ii. im. 
Colonies 539 A certain Father .. *issue-blest .. In his own 
life-time, his own off-spring saw ‘To wed each other without 
breach of Law. 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 80/1 We bought 
our live stock on the next “issue-day. 1890 Daily News 14 
Feb. 5/2 The transfer of 250,000/. cash from the “issue 
department to the banking department of the Bank of 
England. 1657 W. Cores Adam in Eden xxvii. 56 A little 

iece of the Root {of ivy], made round like a pease, and put 
into the Orifice, keepeth it {an issue] running without Leaf 
or Plaster, if you lay upon it half a sheet of *issue-Paper, 
eight times double. 1710 T. Futter Farm. Extemp. 203 
Anoint an Issue-Paper with it [the liniment], lay it warm 
on the Place. 1654 Woop Lé/e 17 Sept. (O. 1. S.) II. 20 
[Spent for] *issue peas, 1c. 1896 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 
477, “Issue risks [in insurance] are often affected when the 
‘heir presumptive’ wishes to raise money on his expecta- 
tions, there being no ‘heir apparent '.. Sometimes the issue 
risk to be covered is not only the birth of an heir, but his 
attaining 21. 1882 Nares Seamanship ied. 6) 96 Where is 
the *issue-room? Aft. What is stowed there? ‘The present 
issue provisions, 

Issue (i'f'z, ivsiz), v. Forms: 4-7 isshew(e, 
(4 isu(e), 5 isshu(e, issehu(e, isswe, yssew, 
ysechew(e, 5-7 yssu.e, 6 issew, (7 ishu), 4- 
issue. [f. prec. sb., or f. F. éssee pa. pple. of ess’r: 
see Isu v.1] 

I. Intransitive senses. 

1. To go or come out ; to flow out; to come forth, 
sally out. Often with ow? or forth. 

13.. Coer de L. 4432 At the foure gates they isuyd oute. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 276 Whan pei of be castelle 
pat ere of wille fulle fre, to issue on bam oute. c 1440 
Bone Flor. 458 Fyfty of them yssewed owte, For to juste in 
werre. 1495 Zrevisa's Barth. De 2. R. xvii. cxxxix. (W. 
de W.)695 Resyneis droppynge whyche comythand ysseweth 
oute by swetyng of trees. @ 1533 Lp. BERNERS //zon Ixii. 214 
They issuyd out of theyr shyp. 1593 Suaks. 3 Alex. V/, 
1. ii, 71 _Let’s set our men in order, And issue forth, and bid 
them Battaile straight. 1599 — “few. V, tv. iv. 72, I did 
neuer know so full a voyce issue from so emptie a heart. 
3613 Purcnas Prlerimage (1614) 786 Planted by a Rivers 
side, which issued into the South-sea. 1684 Scanderbeg 
Rediv. iti. 34 He issued out upon them with a great 
slaughter of the Enemy, and little loss on his side. 1715-20 
Pork /Uiad ut. 366 The vital spirit issued at the wound. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St-Pierve’s Stud. Nat. (1799) I. p. xl, 
The other branch of the Current. .issues through the pas- 
sage called the North-Strait. 1860 ‘'yNoaL. Glac. 1, ii. 13 
Irom its clefts and fissures issued a delicate blue light. 
1864 Sxeat Uhland's Poents 245 Pascal Vivas .. Issues 
from Saint George's chapel. 

+b. To go out so as to depart from or leave. 
1484 Caxton Chivalryi.s5 His palfroye yssued oute of tbe 
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ryght waye. a@a1s6z G. CAvenvisn Wolsey (1893) 76 The 
kyng caused Monsieur Vademount to issue frome hyme, and 
to ride unto my lord. 

ce. To come out as a branch, to start forth, 
branch out; to stand or stick out, to protrude. 

@1533 Lv. Berners Huon xlii. 140 He had two teth 
yssuyng out of his mouth move then a foie longe. 154 
R. Cortanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Howe many payres 
of synewes yssue of the noddle and in summe of all ye 
brayne. 1634 Sir T. HERBERT 7yav. 188 From his head 
issue foure great hornes. 1638 /érd. (ed. 2) 241 By long 
canes or pipes issuing from a round vessell. 1653 R. 
Sanpers Phystogn. 151 The forepart of his head big, the 
nostrils issuing out. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 749 
They (sacro-lateral veins}.. issue by the anterior sacral 
foramina. , 

+d. To go out by way of expenditure; to be 
laid out or spent. Ods. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) Contents, An Estimate 
of the expence, that will issue out yearly to keep this 
Plantation in good order. /és. 115 An account of Ex- 
pences issuing out yearly for Cloathing. 

e. /ransf. and fig. To go or come out of a state 
or condition, to emerge. 

3481 Caxton Afyry. 1. xxiv. 117 The euyl esperites..may 
appere..to make them to yssue out of their mynde. 1483 
— Gold. Leg. 430 b/t He.. that of late convalesshed and 
yssued out of a greuous seeknesse. 1638 F. Juntus Paint, 
of Axnctents 48 The livelinesse of great spirits cannot 
containe it selfe within the compasse of an ordinary practice, 
but it will alwayes issue forth. 1639 T. Brucis tr. Camus? 
Moral Kelat. 211 He had had many quarrels, and had 
issued out of them advantagiously. 1774 J. Bryant 
AMythol, Il. 318 By thy power of old The various tribes, 
that rove the realms below, Issued to life. 1878 BrowNinG 
La Saisiaz 250 Truce to such old sad contention whence.. 
we issue in a hfilf-escape. 

2. To procced as offspring; to be born, or 
descended. Now only in legal use. Cf. sense 8. 

¢ 1450 Loneticu Grad/ lv. 401 Of Carcelois Isswede kyng 

Mangel .. and Of Mangel Isswede kyng lambor. 1568 
Gratton Chron. I. 14 Among all the other that issued cut 
of Noe. 1611 Bistr 2 Avugs xx. 18 Of thy sonnes that shall 
issue from thee, which thou shalt beget, shall they take 
away. 1828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 343 The heirs of the 
body of such first, second, third, and every son and sons 
successively, lawfully issuing. 

3. ‘To come as proceeds or revenue; to accrue. 
Chicfly in phr. zssezng out of (lands, etc.). 

1443 Zest. Ador. (Surtees, 1855) 89 A rent charge of xxvjt. 
viij4. issuand owte of iny landes and tenementes in Stitnam. 
1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 37 § 4 Lands and tenementes 
out of the which the sayd rentes or fe fermes were issuyng 
and paiable. a 1626 Bacon Max. § Uses Com. Law iii. 
(1636) 16 A fee farme rent issuing out of white acre of ten 
shillings. 1726 Aytirrr Pavergon 61 ‘These Altarages 
issued out of the Offerings made to the Altar. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed, 2) 1. 211 A person devised to his wife an annuity 
of 2co/. a year, to be issuing out of his lands. 

4. To proceed as an outcome; to come forth as 
from a source; to take origin, be derived, spring. 

1481 Caxton A/yrr. 1. ii 8 Thus wold god establisshe 
this world that suche thinge shold yssue that myght vnder- 
stande and knowe the noblesse of his power. 1538 STARKEY 
Angland 1, i. 16 Al gud cyuyle lawys spryng and yssue 
out of the law of nature. 1593 Suaks. Asch. //, 1 iL 
143 As for the rest apeal’d, It issues from the rancour 
of a Villaine. 1€01 ?Marston Pasguil § Kath. iv. 302 
Women whose merit issues from their worth Of inward 
graces. 1746 Jortin Chr. Nelig. i.(R.), From this Supreme 
Being, from this eternal fountain of all truth and of all 
good gifts, there issues light, which lighteth every one 
that cometh into the world. 1820 R. Hatt IW&s, (1832) V1. 
275 Can malevolence and misery issue from the besom of 
inhnite goodness? 

b. To proceed or arise as a result or consequence ; 
to result, 

1576 Freminc Panofpl. /pist. To Rdr. ? vy, I will touche 
in brevitie, the benefites that issue from this booke. 1600 
E. Biount tr. Conestaggio 15 Mishaps..issuing from their 
ill measured Counsell. 1654 BramHatt fust rnd, ix. 248 
They do not oppose it, but acquiesce, to avoid such dis- 
advantages as must issue thereupon. 1884 tr. Lofze's 
Metaph, 488 Vhe extra-excitation which accompanies the 
main movement issuing from the stimulus, 

5. To turn out (in a specified way); to have a 
certain issue or result ; to end or result zy. 

1665 J. Srencer Vule. Proph. 91 When men shall see 
their Prophecies or Dreams, of future contingencies..thus 
strangely issued, they will..make no doubt of their near 
approaches to the prophetick grace. 1715 De For Fam, 
dustruct, 1. viii. (1841) I, 161 We have had a hard day’s 
work, but I hope it will issue well. 1745 WESLEY Awsz, 
CA, 28 Such (doubts and fears] as actually issued in Repent- 
ance toward God. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom & Lugger 
1. ili. 33 There is no saying how quarrels might otherwise 
issue. 1854 FRoupe Short Stud., Spinoza (1867) 238 A 
philosophy which issues in such conclusions. 


b. To turn out to be. rave, 


1884 Tennyson Seckee 1, iti, Snake—ay, but he that lookt 
a fangless one, Issues a venomous adder. 

6. To ‘come out’ or be sent forth officially or 
publicly; to be published or emitted. Cf. 9. 

1640-4 Lp. Fincu in Rushw. ///st. Col/. 111, (1692) I. 13 
His Majesty. .did resolve. .to Summon a great Council of all 
the Peers,..and cominanded Writs to issue out accordingly. 
1665 Sin {. Hersert 7rav. (1677) 257 Summons issued for 
the holding a Parliament of no less than the whole World. 
1793 JEFFERSON H/yit. (1859) 1V. 63 A minister from France 
was hourly expected when the proclamation issued, 1795 
A. Hamitton IV&s, (1886) VII. 86 Before money can legally 
issue from the Treasury for any purpose, there must be 
a law authorizing an expenditure, 1863 H. Cox /us?i¢. 
1, vill. 721 The Commission is revoked, and a new Com- 
mission issues. 1866 Crump Sanking x. 227 The number 
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ISSUED. 


of coins issuing fron: the mint each year varies consider. 
ably. 
II. Transitive senses. 

7. To give exit to; to send forth, or allow to pass 
out; to let ont; toemit; todischarge. Predicated 
of the containing thing; +t formerly also of the 
means of exit, or of an operative force. 

1442 Searchers’ Verdicts in Surtees Afisc. (1888) 18 To 
save and isshewe y’ wattere fro y* said place of John of 
Bolton. 1596 Suaks. Jterch. V. in. iit. 269 I.uerie word in 
it a gaping wound Issuing life blood. 1604 T. Wricut 
Passions \\. 343 Marke ..the seede.. how it fixeth its 
rootes .. erecteth the stem, springs the huskes, issues the 
eare. 1635 HaKeEwiL. 1 fol. 495 Ilis loathsome legs, every 
where issueing forth corrupt matter. 1799 W. Tooke lew 
Russtan /emp, 1.196 A mountain near upon the strand is 
continually issuing smoke. 1862 Bevieripce ¢/ist. /ndia 
IVI. vin. ii, 47 Expeditions annually issued by his orders. 
1893 Sir R. art Story of Sun 315 Agents which stored up 
heat in suminer and issued it tn winter. 

b. abso/. ‘Yo shed tears; to discharge. 

1599 Suaxs. //en. V, ww. vi. 34, 1 must perforce compound 
With mixtfull eyes, or they will issue to. 1680 Lon. Gaz, 
No, 1527/4 Lost ..a Chesnut Sorrel Gelding, . witb..a 
little hole on the near side of his Face, that doth some- 
times issue, 

+8. To give birth to; to bear (offspring), have 
isstie. Obs. rare in active; frequent in pass. in 
sense: To be born, to spring ; = sense 2. 

1447 Bokennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 145 ‘The fyrste sustyr 
pee noht, But deyid baren. «1533 Lp. Bernens ¢/uon 
xxxi. 251 Ele was yssucd of y* lygnage of Ganelon, a 1586 
Sipney Arcadia 1. Wks. 1725 1. 19 Between thee two 
personages .. is issued forth mistress Mopsa, a fit woman to 
participate of both their perfections, 1610 Suaks. emp. 
1. ii. 59. 1623 tr. Favine’s Theat, fon. v. i. 39 OF that 
marriage was issued the said King Edward. 1672 Trempce 
Liss., Orig. Govt. Misc. (1681) 57 Heroes, that is, persons 
issued from the mixture of divine and humane race. 

9. To give or send out authoritatively or officially; 
to send forth or deal out in a formal or public 
manner; to publish; to emit, put into circulation 
(coins, bank notes, stamps, and the like). For- 


merly often with owé or forth. 

1601 in Moryson /f2#. 1. (1617) 206 Gave direction to 
the Commissary of the victuals, to issue Oates..at sixe 
shillings. 1651 IloppEs Leviath. 1, xxiv. 130 That Issueth 
the same [coin] out againe for publique payments. 1667-8 
Manvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 I]. 239 His Majesty an- 
swered, ‘tle would issue forth his Proclamation’. 1758 
Herald 1. v.73 very trader who issues notes beyond his 
abilities toanswer..must in the end be ruined. 1769 BiLack- 
stone Comm. 1V. xxiv. 318 We are next..to enquire into 
the manner of issuing process, after indictment found, to 
bring in the accused to answer it. x Burke Late St. 
Nation Wks. 11. 139 The writs are issued for electing 
members for America and the West Indies. 1818 A, 
Ranken @dist. /rance Vu v. 402 A new coin was issued. 
1862 Mount Brown Cat. Post. Stamps (ed. 3) Pref., So 
many new foreign postage-stamps have heen issued. 1868 
Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xxiii, Within this little window, 
..a neat and brisk young woman presided to take money 
and issue tickets. 1871 Morey Volfatre (1886) 230 The 
bishop of the diocese had issued monitory proclamations. 
1877 Mrs. Forrester Jfiguon 1. 3 She did not issue 
cards for a series of days. 1892 Speaker 3 Sept. 278/1 The 
Government during the past twelve months has issued large 
amounts of inconvertible paper. 1897 7imres 15 Jan. 7/4 
Dr. Murray .. has just issued Part tX of Series I of the 
New English Dictionary. 

+10. To bring to an issue or settlement ; to settle 
(a dispute, etc,); to terminate. Chiefly American. 

1650 Rec. Dedham, Mass, (1892) III. 131 Being deputed 
and Authorised to issue a case as yet vnperfect .. we settle 
and determine the bounds to be [etc.]. 1681 No Protestant 
Plot 13 {To} influence the next Parliament to issue differ- 
ences by an Act of Oblivion. i698 S. Sewatt Diavy 13 Apr. 
(1878) 1. 477 Capt. Frary and Bror. Perry desire M¥ Sergeant 
and ine to issue their difference. 1706 J. Locay in /a. //ist, 
Soc. Afem. X.120 Pray be prevailed on to issue that business, 
or drive it least toward a period. 

b. To give a certain issue or result to; to catise 
to end 77 something. Now rare. 

@ 1676 R. Cromwete LeZ. in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1898) X111. 
93 God can isshew ail for good, and turne our feare and 
sorrowings into joy. 1690 Penn Aise §& Progr. Quakers 
(1834) 69 To issue those things in the wisdom and power of 
God. 1847 Busunety Chr. Nurt. 11. iv. (1861) 304 The child 
is sure to be issued finally in a feeling of confirmed disrespect, 
which is the end of all good influence or advice. 1858 — 
Serm, New Life 9: We complete sensation itself or issue it 
in perception, by assigning reality ourselves to tbe distant 
object. 

ec. To bring forth (as a result). xare. 

1865 Busunewt Vicar. Sacr. 1. ili. (1868) 284 When the 
mercy of sacrifice, working in and with the retributive 
causes of justice, issues a result which neither she nor tbey 
could issue alone. /dz¢2. (1865: 241 The specific variations 
to be issued by the interactions of mercy. 

Hence I-ssued, Issuing ///. adjs.; I-ssuingly 
adv, in the course of issuing. 

1588 Suaks. 77¢. A. u1. iv. 30 This losse of blood, As from 
a Conduit witb their issuing Spouts. 1593 — 3 Hen. V/, 
i. vi. 82 And with the issuing Blood Stifle the Villaine. 
1662 J. CuHanpier Van Helmont's Oriat. 144 Whatsoever 
the immortall Soul. .doth issuingly think of, it also reacheth 
to that very thing. 1878 Huxiey PAystogr. 39 In the path 
of the issuing vapour. 1889 Daily News 27 Feb. 2/2 When 
the issuing company pays no dividend on the share capital. 
1899 Weston. Gaz. 3 July 6/1 A company already possessing 
an issued capital and debenture stock of £2,398,009. 


Issueless (ifizlés, isivlés), a. [f. Issur sé. 
+-LESS.] Without issue. 
a. Without offspring, having no child. 
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1447 BokENuaM Seyntys (Roxb.) 45 Whan Ely issules his 
lyf dede fyne. 1605 Heyvwuov // you know not me Wks. 
1874 1.197 Shes next successive, should your maiesty Die 
issulesse, which heauen defend. 1791 Genéd. A/ag. LXI. 11. 
924 Both had two sons and one daughter, and both their 
daughters issueless. 1825 /bid. XCV. 1. 305 Babington 
Whatton had a son William, who had several children: 
William, and Babington, who died issueless [etc.]. 1885 
Jearereson Real Shelley 1. 20 His father .. surviving his 
eldest and issueless son by same six years. 

b. Without result. 

1611 Speen @list.Gt. Brit. 1x. viit. (1623) 563 This Ainbas- 
sage was not onely thus issueless, but produced also effects 
tending to further irritation. 1645 ‘I’. CoLeEMaAN /lepes De- 
Jerred 15 ‘Vhese purposes of mischicfe are either issulesse, 
or damagefull. 1862S. Lucas Secudaria 89 The invention 
of printing was as yet issueless. 

c. Having no isstieat stake. | See IssuE 56. 11 e., 

1897 Voice (N.Y.) 11 Nov. 4/5 Issueless grest parties is 
the condition that confronts us to-day in the political world. 

Issuer (i f'zja1, isivjas). [f. ISsuz 7 +-bR J 
One who issues: see the verb. 

1957 Jos. Ilarris Money 4 Corus, Vhe issuer of a bill. .hath 
..to make it good in standard or lawful money. 1765 Act 
5 Geo. f41,c. 4) Preamble, Vank noies .in the option of the 
Issuer or granter payable at the end of six months. 1848 
Mice Z’o/, ff on, 11. 74 Coin may..be obtained from the 
issuers, in exchange for notes. 1853-4 Vickenxs Child's 
dist. fing. xxavi. 364 Lhe issuer of the Lyine proclaination 
{Monmouth}. 1880 Bos. Paice in Fraser's Mag. May 672 
It is obvious. .how the issuers of paper money reap a profit 
from their issues. 1882 /’alé Mail G. 14 Nov. 2/1 * This is 
not a new loan‘, the tssuers tell us. 1890 IsaLpock in 
19th Cent. Nov. 832 The issue of liquor, & ., is made by a 
sergeant called the canteen issuer, who is changed every 
mouth. 

Issuing, v//. 5d. [f. as prec. + ING!) 

1. The action of the verb IssvE in various senses. 

@. in intr. senses, 

1481 Caxton God/riy 164 Dy cause of this fortresse the 
yssuyng and goyng out of them of the toun was deffended. 
1483 Vresenim, Juries in Surtees Misc. (1888) 29 Ivere 
mane clens his guiters againe the payment for uschuynge 
of the water. 1580 Hottysaxpn 7>eas. fr. Tomy, Saillie 
avec tinpetuosité ., an suing out, as foolemen doe on their 
enemies, 1597 A. M. tr. Gurdlemean's Fr. Chirurg. 28b 2 
A hinderance vnto the issuinge or runninge out of the 
bloode. 

b. in trans. senses. 

1642 C. Verxon Constd, FE.xch. 42 Another Pell, called 
Pellis F.xttus, wherein every dayes issuing of any of the 
moneyes..was to be entred. 1660-1 Marvett Corr. Wks. 
1872~5 11. 44 The insurrection .. occasioned the issuing out of 
this Proclamation, 1831 in Picton L’fool A/uni. Kec. (1886) 
1]. 330 Ihe issuing of the Election Writ has been suspended. 
1891 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 78/2 The issuing of the 
possession warrant. 

+2. coucr. A place or point of issue; an outlet. 

1523 Lo. Bersers Frozss. 1. xlvii. 65 He rode forthe fro the 
sonne settyng, tyll he came to a forest in the yssuing out of 
Heynalt. /drd. cxxvii. 153 The frenchemen defended so 
well the passage at the yssuing out of the water. 1590 
Mariowe aad Pt. Taméburl. ii. ii, It must have privy 
ditches, countermines, And secret issuings to defend the 
ditch. 1632 Litucow /raz. vi. 254 The Lake it selfe, 
never diminisheth, nor increaseth.. : neyther hath it any 
issuing forth. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 198 
The Pipe .. ought always to go dtminishing to the very 
issuing out of the Water. ase 

-ist, s«fix, corresponding to F. -rste, L. -7sta, 
Gr, -torns, forming agent-nouns from verbs in 
-i€ew (sce -IZE‘, consisting of the agential suffix 
-rns added to the verb-stem, as in Bamri(-ev to 
dip, Banrrio-ryjs dipper, L. baptista, F. bapirste 
baptist. Cognate to the suffix -capds, -1SM. 

Examples of the Greek use are aywytotns combatant, 
competitor, Aoyorys calculator, moAcuiaris warrior, godt. 
onjs clever man, sophist ; ««@apecorys player on the cithara, 
Avptorys player on the lyre, ruumanors drummer ; ‘Arrexc- 
g77s a partisan of Athens, one who Atticizes, "EAAnuory a 
Hellenizer, one who speaks Greek ; Aaxwetonjs one who 
sides with or imitates Lacedaemon, or uses laconism. A 
few words of this form were taken into Latin during or soon 
after tbe classical period. e.g. citharista, cymbalista, 
danista (usurer), grammatista, logista, lyrista, petaurista 
(rope-dancer), sophista, tympanista; the number of these 
was greatly increased by Christian writers, in the latinizing 
of scriptural and ecclesiastical terms, such as agénisfa, 
baptista, catéchista, collybista, euangelista, exorctsta, 
psalmista, tocista. In later use, -is‘a became a favourite 
formative of names denoting the observers of a par- 
ticular rite, the holders of special religious or philosophical 
tenets, or the adherents of particular teachers or here- 
siarchs; hence such names as Catharista, Origentsta, 
Platonista, and in scholastic use Scotista, Thdmista, 
nominalista, realista, etc. Hence the suffix (with the 
needed adaptations, F. -7sfe, Eng. and Ger. -zs¢, etc.) has 
passed into the modern languages. In English, its use has 
received a wide extension, it being now used not merely as 
theagent-noun of verbs in -zze (beside -1ZER), asin Jlagiarize, 
plagiarist, and in association with*nouns of action or 
function in -zsve, as in altruism, altruist, but also, on the 
analogy of these, in a multitude of terms, having no corre- 
sponding words in -fze or -ism, wbich denominate the 
professed followers of some leader or school, the professional 
devotees of some principle, or the practisers of someart. In 
some cases, the form in-is¢ approaches closely to the native 
agent-noun in -er, being distinguished only by the more pro- 
fessional or systematic sense which it implies: cf. conformer, 
conformist; copier, copytst, cycler, cyclist, phtlologer, 
philologist. Many of the sbs. in -zs¢ give rise to adjs. in 
ISTIC, -ISTICAL; but words of modern formation are to a 
great extent used adjectively unchanged, as in the voyadist 
party, a Bonapartist plot, nonconformist principles. 

The following are the chief modern English uses 


of the suffix : 


-IST. 


1. Forming a simple agent-noun derived from a 
Gr. verb in -i€ev,and often accompanying an Eng. 
verb in -2ze. Such are agonist, anlagonist, baptist, 
catechist, epitomist, evangelist, exorcist; apologist, 
plagtarist, ostracist syllogist. 

2. Designating a person who practises some art 
or method, or who piosecntes, studies, or devotes 
himself to some science, art, or branch of know- 
Jedge, originally expressed by a word of Greek 
formation in na (ug. -y), -palr) -ma,-nt), -n 

-€, etc., but in later examples, also by words of 
Latin or other origin. Such are archiologist, 
chronologist, economist, etymologist, genealogist, 
geologist, meteorologist, mineralogist, mythologist, 
philologist, phystologist, zoologist; alchemist, 
algebr a)tst, anatomist, bolanist, chemist, melaliur- 
gist, mticroscoptst, Phlebotomist, physicist, phystog- 
nomist, theorist; academist, chirographist, mono- 
folist, rhapsodist, symmetrist, higamist, mono- 
gamist, polygamist; dogmatist, dramatist, ept- 
grammatist, schemalist, etc. To these may be 
added (from I.. sources) annalist, capitalist, 

Journalist, memertalis!, mineraltst, moralist, 
satirist, sctentist (\.. scientia’, etc. 

These have a possible verb in -ise, often in use, ¢. z. 
anatomize, botarnsze, dogmatize, dramattie, economice, 
seologize. Jonrnalize, monopolize, moralize, theorize, eve. 

3 Designating an adherent or professor of some 
creed, doctrine, system, or art, which is usually 
denominated by a cognate -ismz: e.g. allruist (a 
professor of altruism . animist, atheist, Chartst, 
deist, egoist, cgotist, hedonist, monothetst, piwdo- 
baptist, folytheist, ritualist, ventriloquist, ec ; 
with a Jarge number derived from personal names, 
as Bonapartist, Browntst, Buddhist, Calvrnist, 
Darwinist, Hattemist, Scotist, Spinozist, Thomist, 
WM yclifist, and nonce-words without limit, as 
Lambist, f ockeist, Stuartist, Wetsmannist, etc. 

b. Formed on an adjective (usually also with a 
cognate sb. in -zsa and often an adj. in -zstic,, 
as devotionalis!, exlernalist, fatalist, formalist, 
Aumanist, tdealist, imperialist, loyalist, materialist, 
naturalist, nominalst, opportunist, pluralist, 
posilivist, purisl, rationalist, realist, royalist, 
soctalist, universalist. 

4, Formed from other sbs. “chiefly Latin) without 
accompanying words in -zze or -7sm, and denoting 
one whose profession or btisiness it is to have to do 
with the thing or subject in question, as amorist, 
artist, canonist. casuist, colourist, decretist, dentist, 
duellist fashionist, florist. humorist jurist, linguist, 
medallist, novelist, numerist, oculist, ofiniontst, 
organist, guertst, statist, tobacco nist. Also from 
names of languages, as Americanist, Anglist, Ger- 
mantst, Lfebraist, Itellenist, Lalinist, Ortentalist, 
Sometimes, from vbs., as conformist, computist, 
controvertist, favourist, tmpartist, separatist, specu- 
latist. 

b. These lead the way to modern formations from 
current words of a}J kinds and even from phrases; 
as balloontst, billiardist, bimetallist,’cellotst cocain- 
tst, cyclist, fetishist, footballist; with such nonce- 
formations as hammertst, selfist, semi-finalist, 
trulhist; great aukist, physical forcist, red tapist, 
second adventist, etc. 

Words in -zs¢ are treated, according to their 
importance, in their alphabetical places, or under 
the Main words on which they are formed; the 
following are illustrations of some of those of 
more trivial or ephemeral character, nonce-words, 
and the lke. 

1884 Pall Mall G.17 Sept. 11/1 Associations of amateur 
*balloonists. 1897 Pall Mall Alag, Feb. 196 Chalmers the 
*‘celloist and orientalist. 1897 [Vestm. Gaz. 22 Jan. 8/1 
A considerable proportion of chronic *cocainists have fallen 
under the dominion of the drug from a desire to stimulate 
their powers of imagination, 1862 Literary Churchman 
VIII. 207/2 If by any chance the Benedicite should be used, 
the *Consecutivist would be completely bewildered. 186g 
Contemp. Rev. X11. 278 The obstructive Conservative in 
art may just as naturally be a classicist as a medizvalist or 
*dark-ageist. 1868 Freeman Novi, Cong. (1876) 11. App. 
558 This time we for once get the *Godwinist version. 1900 
Daily Express 20 June 5/2 The gem of the collection is a 
great auk’s egg,..and is regarded by *great aukists as the 
finest specimen of its special type of marking in the world. 
1857 READE Course of True Love 48 The “hammerist [2. ¢. 
field geologist] can jump out of his gig at any turn of 
the road. 180 tr. Afosheimn's Eccl. Hrst. (1863) 111. 1. 
ii. 11. § 36. 390 The Dutch sects of Verschoristsand *Hattem- 
ists having been better known among us. 1876 JoHxSON 
Univ. Cycl. Hattemists, the followers of one Pontianus 
van Hattem, a Dutch minister of the eighteenth century 
who was excommunicated for Spinozism. 1892 Pad! Mall 
G. 19 May 6/1 Pbilosopher—artist—and general *impartist 
Of cynical views on society. 1898 Dazly News 3 Jan. 6/4 
The Prince was not disposed to reject contemptuously 
those *Lamaist miracles of which he heard. 1 SALA 
Lamb's Wks. 1. p. xiv. There have not been any *Lambists ; 
on no particular shonlders did tbe mantle of his idiosyn- 
crasies descend. 1856 EMErsox Eng. Traits, Literature 


IST. 


Wks. (Bohn) II. 106 ’Tis quite certain, that Spenser, Burns, 
Byron, and Wordsworth will be Platonists ; and that the 
dull men will be *Lockeists. 1848 W. E. Forster 26 May 
in Wemyss Reid Life (1883 I. vil 247 The “physical 
forcists have gained a strength in my absence which [etc.]. 
1890 J. W. Brown /tal. Campaign t. iv. 103 The Protestant 
movement .. was prejudiced hy *Plymouthists and their 
sectarian spirit. 1842 R. Forp Let. in Smiles Wem. 7. 
Murray (1891) 11. xxxvi. 491 [They] yield not in. .insolence 
to any kind of *red-tapists, 1897 Mest. Gaz. 29 Dec. 2/1 
The colony of German ‘*Second Adventists’, just outside 
the Jaffa Gate, has done far more than anything else to 
spoil the approach to the Holy City. 1898 Daily News 
10 Oct. 7/4 There were six heats, and the ‘semi-finalists 
were Gandin, Deltour, Ashe, and Machenry. 1889 Dazly 
News 4 Oct. 5/1 The true *Stuartists .. were all for the 
pagreeetion of the faith, according to the profession of the 

rder uf the White Rose. 1897 MWestn:. Gaz. 5 Feb. 10/7 
Our Stuartist and ‘White Rose’ ladies and gentlemen. 
1896 Life A. ¥. Gordon 315 Not that one should be a 
pessimist .. he should, above all else, be a *truthist. 1890 
Times (weekly ed.) 10 Jan. 7/3 There are [in biology] pure 
Darwinists, Wallaceists, * Weismannists, Lamarckites, and 
Romanesists. ; ; 

Ist, quasi-sd. [The prec. suffix -zs¢ used generic- 
ally as a nonce-word.] A professor of some zs7z ; 
a holder of some special doctrine, or adherent of 
some system ; avotary of, or expert in, a particular 
science, art, or pursuit. Chiefly used in a context 
suggesting some group of words in -7s/, and often 
disparagingly or humorously. 

1811 [see Iss]. 1835 CARLYLE in Froude Lif in Lond. (1884) 
I. 44. | am neither Pagan nor Turk, nor circumcised Jew; 
but an unfortunate Christian individual resident at Chelsea, 

. neither Pantheist nor Pot-theist, nor any Theist or Ist 
whatsoever, having a decided contenipt for all such manner 
of system-huilders or sect-founders. 1841 — Pref. Emer- 
son's Ess. p. x, {sts and Isins are rather growing a weari- 
ness. 1875 Geo. Evior in Cross Life 111. 253 We must not 
take every great physicist—or other ‘ist ’—for an apostle. 
1887 T. Harpy /Vocdlanders 1. xiv. 257 A dreamy ‘ist of 
some sort, or too deeply steeped in some false kind of ‘ism, 
1897 Literature 27 Nov. 186 We are at a loss in what ‘ist’ 
his name shall terminate. 
+Ist, iz. Obs. [A natural utterance.) An 
exclamation used to call attention, or to enjoin 
silence: cf. Htst. (In quot. 1540 as 56.) 

1540 Morysine Vives’ Introd. Wysd. Dvj, lf it go astray, 
..calle it ageyne, as it were with a lyttel ist. 316zx CoTar., 
Houische,..busht, whist, ist, not a word for your life. 

Is’t (ist), archaic, poetic, collog., or dial. 
abbreviation of zs z¢. 

1610 SHAKS. Temp. t. i 245 What is’t thou canst de- 
mand? 163: MaespeE tr. De Rojas’ Celestina xvii. isos) 
250 Whois 'tthat knocks there? 1706 E. Warp Hud. Reatv. 
I. iv. 2 Nor is’t hut Justice that each Toe Should the same 
Pennance undergo. 1798 Worpsw. Goody Blake & Harry 
Grit i, What is’t that ails young Harry Gill? 1876 Brown- 
inG Pacchiarotto xxvi, That chord now—a groan or a grunt 
ist? Schumann’s self was no worse contrapuntist. 

I-stabled, ME. pa. pple. of SrasLev. I-stad, 
of SteEaD v., to place. I-stald, i-stalled, of 
STALL v. 
+I-stand, v. 04s. Also 2-3 istond. [OE. 
gestandan (f. ge-, I-1+standan to stand) = Goth, 
gastandan, OS. gistandan, OHG. gistantan.] 
tntr. To stand, stand firm. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2598 ASelinga bearn ymbe Zestodon. ab 
Blickl. Hom. 173 Hie mon..to his andweardnesse heht 
gestandan. c1ze5 Lay. 15505 Pat be wal be wes swa strong 
ne moste niht longes nauere istonden, 

I-standen, i-stonden, ME. pa. pple. of Srayp 
v, I-statheled, i-stadeled, of STaTHEL v., to 
establish. I-stefned, of STEVEN v., to appoint. 
I-steie(n, of Sty v.,toclimb, mount. I-steke(n, 
of STEEK v., to shut, etc. I-stekyd, of Stick vz. 
I-steled, of Stee. v. I-stellified, of STELLIFY v. 
I-stened, of STENE v., to stone. 

-ister, +-istre, suffix repr. OF. -2s¢re, a by- 
form of -2s¢e, -IST, considered by French etymolo- 
gists to have arisen through false analogy with 
words like ministre. Found in OF. at an early 
date, as in evangelistre (12-13th c. in Godef. 
Compl.), beside evangeliste; so choristre, decret- 
istre, legi'stre, listre or litre (reader), etc. From 
OF., these forms passed into English, where they 
were spelt first -zstre, as in alkamystre, decretistre, 
divinistre, legistre, listre, queristre, afterwards 
-ister, as in alchimister, chorister, palmister, 
sophister. Yn this latter form, the -e7 was app. 
associated with the native suffix -er, which appears 
as an addition in many nouns denoting office or 
occupation, derived from or through Fr., as astvo- 
loger, astronomer, geographer, parishioner, practi- 
tioner, + musicianer, ete. . 

+Isthm/(e. Os. Alsoisthim. [a. F. sthme 

(Rabelais, 16th c.), ad. L. isthmus.) =ISTHMUS. 

1609 Hottann Aymm. Marcell, xxi. vi. 228 A necke or 
Isthm of land. 1610 — Caoden’s Brit, u. 1x0 Which, hy 
a very narrow Isthim or necke of land groweth to the rest 
of the Iland. 1612 Brerewoopo Lang. 4 Relig. xiii. 127 
That isthme between the Euxine and the Caspian seas, 1646 
Str T. Browne Pseud. Ef. v1. viii. 319 Some Isthmes have 
been eat through by the Sea, and others cut by the spade. 

I-sthmiad (see Istaxus). [f. as next + -ab.] 
The space of time between two celebrations of the 
Isthmian games. 
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1831 KetGutLey Anc. Grk. & It. Mythol. 1. iv. 328 In the 
third Isthmiad afterwards, when the Eleans sent the 
Molionides to Cleonz to offer sacrifice, he waylaid and 
killed them. 


Isthmian (see Istuxvs), a. (sd.)  [f. L. as¢h- 
mi-us, a. Gr. ta0pt-os of or pertainisg to the (or 
an) IstHMUS + -AN.] 

1. Belonging to, situated upon, or forming, an 
isthmus or neck of land. 

1654 Vitvain Fpzt. Ess. 1v. i, Isthmian neck of land. r8o0r 
G. S. Faser Horae Mosaicae (1818) I. 241 The isthmian 
region. 1895 NV. Amer. Rev. Mar. 375 These with Belize 
would contro! any isthmian canal on the Atianticside. 1899 
Westm, Gaz. 4 Mar. 5/1 An investigation by ‘a compe- 
tent hoard of engineers’ of all the isthmian routes is to 
be made. 

2. spec. Belonging to the Isthmus of Corinth; 
esp. in /sthnuan games, one of the national festivals 
of ancient Greece, celebrated in the Isthmian sanc- 
tuary in the first and third years of each Olympiad. 

1603 Hotrann Plutarch's Mor. 431 In the solemnitie of 
the Isthmian games. 1807 Ropixson A rchzol, Greca ut. 
xxiv, 329 The Isthmian Games derived their name from the 
place where they were celebrated, which was the Corinthian 
Isthmus .. They were instituted in honor of Palamon or 
Melicertes. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. ii, And downward to 
the Isthmian plain. 

transf, 18.. in Harper's Mag. (1883) Aug. 340/1 That 
the House do adjourn over Wednesday to allow honorahle 
memters to be present at our Isthmian games. 

B. sé. An inhabitant of an isthmus (in quot., of 


the Isthmus of Corinth). 

1601 Hotranp Pliny Il. 547 After Pausias, there arose 
one Euphranor the Isthmian. 

I-sthmiate (-ijét : see IsrHavUS), a. Entom. [f. 
as prec, + -ATE* 2.) Waving an isthmus, or narrow 
part connecting two broader parts. 

1855 Mayne F-xpos. Lex., [sthntiatus, applied by Kirby 
to the trunk of insects when there exists an isthmus, or 
contraction between the prothorax and the elytra, as in the 
Passalus. isthiniate. 

I'sthmic (see Istuucs), a. [ad. Gr. loOpex-0s, 
f. icOuds IstHmUs: see -1c.] =IsTHMIAN a. 

1585 I. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xxxiii. 156 To 
those yt won the prise at y* Istmick games. 1884 tr. 
Reville's Native Relig. Mexico 4% Peru (Hibh. Lect.) 18 
Civilization was affiliated to that of the isthmic region. 

Isthmitis (-artis: see IstHaus). Path. [medical 
L., f. IstHm-cs + -1T18.]  lnflammation of the 
isthmus of the fauces. 

1855 in Maye E.xfos. Lex, 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

I-'sthmoid see Istumus), a. [ad. Gr. ia@poed-7s 
like an isthmus: see -01D.] Kesembling an isthmus. 

185s in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., [sth 
motd, resembling the isthmus of the fauces. 

Isthmus (i‘spmds, i‘stmds, isms). PI. isth- 
muses (-dséz), rarely isthmi (-ai). Forms: 6-7 
isthmos, istmus, 7 istmos, 6- isthmus. [a. L. 
tsthmus, a. Gr. ia6uds neck, narrow passage, a neck 
of land between two seas, spec. the Isthmus of 
Corinth connecting the Peloponnesus with northern 
Greece. ] 

1. Geog. A narrow portion of land, enclosed on 
each side by water, and connecting two larger 
bodies of land; a neck of land. 

1sss Even Decadcs To Rdr. (Arh.) 59 Certeyne places 
cauled Isthmi (heinge narrowe portions of lande so diuid- 
ynge twoo sees, that there is no passage from the one to 
the other). 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 741 A generall 
assembly .. kept in the straight of Peloponnesus, called 
Isthmos. 1g9r G. FLetTcHER Russe Commw. (Hakluyt 
Soc.) 3 By this riuer..you may passe..by water, drawing 
your boate..ouer a little isthmus or narrow slippe of lande, 
a fewe versts ouerthwart. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vit. 
iii. 677 America is..divided by that Isthmus, or necke and 
narrow passage of Land at Darien, into two parts. ¢ 1645 
Howe t Left. (1650) II. Ix. go Som do hold that this Island 
was tied to France..hy an Istmos or neck of Iand ‘twixt 
Dover and Bullen. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. viii. 
319 Divers Princes have attempted to cut the Isthmus or tract 
of Jand which parteth the Arabian, and Mediterranean Sea. 
yy W. Hussarp Narrative 120 They espyed a Company 
of Indians making towards the said Istmus. 1796 MorsE 
Amer. Geog. 1. 84 The beasts of cold climes passed over 
the northern isthmusses, which prohably connected Europe, 
America, and Asia. 1850 tr. Goethe's Convers. w. Ecker- 
mann 21 Feb. 1827, Lastly, I [Goethe] should wish to see 
England in possession of a canal through the Isthmus of 
Suez. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 159 xofe, It [Patmos] 
consists of three masses of rock united by narrow isthmuses. 

transf. 1856 StanLey Sinai & Pal. i. (1858) 96 A solitary 
cell hewn in an isolated cliff, and joined to this platform by 
a narrow isthmus of rock. 


. fig 

1601 Dame Ef., To Sir T. Egerton i, Set thee in th’ 
aidfulst roome of dignitie, As th’ Isthmus these two Oceans 
to diuide Of Rigor and confus'd Vncertaintie. 1663 CowLey 
Pindar. Odes, Life i, Vain weak-built Isthmus, which dost 
proudly rise Up betwixt two Eteruities. 1755 Younc Cen- 
taur iii. Wks. 1757 IV. 176 He lies a sad deserted, outcast 
on a narrow isthmus between time and eternity. a 1864 
J. D. Burns Alem, & Rent. (1879) 416 They stood on a 
narrow isthmus between two great periods of their history. 

2. Anat., Zool.,and Bot. A narrow part or organ 
connecting two larger parts; esf.the narrow passage 
connecting the cavity of the mouth with that of the 


pharynx (more fully zsthmus of the fauces or throat). 

[cx400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 217 Bi be place pat a mannes 
mete goip doun, or bi be prote, or. .hitwixe pe .ij. placis in 
a place pat is clepid ismon.] 


I-STRETCHE. 


1706 Puitctes, /sthwrus,..in Anatomy it is taken hy some 
for that part which is between the Mouth and the Gullet; 
also the Ridge that separates the Nostrils. 1851 E. Witson 
Anat, Vade AJ, 571 The space included between the soft 
palate and the root of the tongue is the isthmus of the 
fauces...It is the opening between the mouth and pharynx. 
1859 SEMPLE Diphtheria 12 A sponge soaked in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid was applied to the isthmus of the throat. 
1877 Huxtey Anat. (nv. Antnrt. vill. 533 These two lohes 
are united behind by a thick isthmus. 1880 M. Mackenzie 
Dis. Throat § Nose 1. 50x Over the second, third, and 
fourth rings (of the trachea) we see the isthmus of the 
thyroid gland. 1880 GUNTHER Fishes 39 The space on the 
chest between the two rami of the lower jaw and hetween 
the gill-openings is called the isthmus. 

-istic, double suffix of adjs. and sbs., corresp. 
to F. -zstzgee, L. -ésticus, Gr. -to7txds, viz. the 
suffix -ta-ds, -1C, added to sbs. in -to7-7s, -IST; e.g. 
goptotix-os of, pertaining to, or like a sophist, 
sophistic ; but also used where there is a vb. in 
-i€ev (-IZE), or sb. in -capos (-ISM), and no sb. in 
-to7S, aS in Xapaxrnpiorixcs characteristic. Not 
frequent in Gr.; but more numerous in med.L. and 
mod. langs.; and, in Eng., supplying a derivative 
adj. to many sbs. in -7s¢: e.g. alirursitc, antagon- 
istic, athetstic, Calvinislic, deistic, egotistic, evan- 
gelistic, Hellenistic, idealistic, realistic, socialistic, 
etc. In many cases the adj. serves also to express 
the quality of the sb. in -zsm, e.g. atheistic, of or 
pertaining to an atheist, or to atheism; hence it 
may be found in cases where a sb. in -zswz, but 
none in -zs¢, is in use. It is rarely fonnd with the 
sbs, in -IST in groups 2, 4, 4b, or with those 
formed from-proper names in 3. 

Words in -zs¢zc are e:sentially adj., but like 
other adjs, in -1c, they are sometimes used as sbs. 
Like other adjs. in -zc also, they sometimes have 
a secondary form in -istical, e.g. casuzstical, 
deistical, egotistical, sophistical, etc., and on this 
type their adverbs are formed in -istically, as 
Calvinistically, characteristically, Hellenistically, 
sophistically. Some words in -is¢zc originate verbs 
in -isticate, e.g. sophisticate. 

I-stien, i-stihen, ME. pa. pple. of Sry v., to 
mount. I-stikit, i-styked, of Srick v. 

+I-sti'll, v. Obs. [OE. zestillan, f. ze-, J-1+ 
stillan to STILL; = OS. gistillian, OHG. gastillan.] 
trans. To restrain, stay, still, calm. 

cgoo tr. Bxda's Hist. mu. xiii. [xv.] (1890) 200 Se Godes 
wer... pone storm..zestilde. «a 1000 Czdmion's Gen. 1416 
(Gr.) Hafde .. metod .. regn Zestilled. a1175 Cott, Hom. 
229 He 3estilde windes mid his hesne. ¢1375 SHOREHAM 
133 That unecorn..Thou hast ytamed and istyld. 

+I-stink, v. Obs. [OE. gestincan, f. ge-, 1-1 
+ stincan to STINK; = OHG. gestincan, MHG. 
gestinchen.] trans. To smell, perceive by smell. 

¢1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) exxxiv. 17 Hi..nose habbad, nawiht 
gestincad. arz25 Ancr. K. 84 He heled it & wrihd so pet 
he hit nout ne istincked. 

Istle (ivstlz, zvprop. ist'l). Also ixtle, ixtli. 
[Commercial corruption of the Mexican name 7x¢/7.] 
A valuable fibre obtained (in Mexico and Central 
America) from Aromelia sylvestris and species of 
Agave, as A. [xtlt, and used for cordage, nets, 
carpets, etc. Also attrid., as istle fibre, plant; 
istle-grass. a name for Bromelia sylvestris. 

1883 Cassell’s Fant. Mag. Tec. 61/1 xtli obtained from 
the henequen species of maguey is at present exported to 
London and New York as hody material for carpets. 1884 
Harper's Mag. Oct. 750/2 Baled in the coarse sacking of 
the ixtle plant. 1894 U. S. Customs Tariff § 268 in Times 
17 Aug. 9/2 Cables, cordage, and twine .. composed in 
whole or in part of New Zealand hemp, istle or Tampico fibre, 

I-stoken, ME. pa. pple. of Strek v., I-stolen, of 
SteaLv. I-stonde, of StanDv. I-stongen, of 
Stine uv, I- stopped, of Stopv. I-stored, of STORE 
v. I-straht, etc., of SrretcH v. I-strangled, 
of STRANGLE v. I-strawed, of STREw v. 

-istre: see -ISTER. 

I-strei3t, i-streiht, ME. pa. pple. of StReTcH 
v. I-streined, of Strain v. I-strenget, of 
Srrenc v. I-strengped, of STRENGTH v. 

+I-streon. 04s. or gestrebn =OS. gistriunt, 
OHG. gastriuni. Cf. Srrain.] 

1. Gain, acquisition ; wealth. 

¢893 K. sELFRED Oros. v. xiii. § x Pat he zfter him to 
eallum his zestreonum fenge. c 1000 sELFric Gloss in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 190/3 Questus uel lucrunt, Zestreon. ¢ 1175 Land. 
Hom, 19 OSer monnes istreon, ¢ 1205 Lay. 18609 Pz castles 
adele weore of his eoldrene istreon. at2s0 Prov. Elfred 
185 in O. E. Misc. 114 Ayhte nys non ildre istreon, 

2. Begetting, procreation. [OL. séréov.] : 

¢1175 Lamb. Hom, 133 Nis na stude to istreone bicumelic, 
hutan da pe istreonied heon hispused rihtliche to gedere, 

b. Offspring, progeny. [OE. s¢réon.] 
c1175 Lamb. Hom. 133 He spec wid dene halie ron 
abraham of his istreone. ¢ 1205 Lay. 22597 Heore moder is 
kinges istreon. c1275 X/ Pains Hell 141 in O.E. Misc. 
15: Heo..furduden heore istreon. 

I-streoned, ME. pa. pple. of STREONE v. to get. 

+I-stretche, v. Oss. In 3i-strecche. [OE. 
gestrecc\e)an to lay flat, spread, stretch, f. ze-, T-hy 
strece(e)an to STRETCH.) ¢vavs. To stretch, spread. 
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¢ 1009 Sa be Ne ce oe se & oa, | the neuter was substituted the periphrasis thereof ys ea 1315 snes g Water is kendeliche cheld, 
estreht Zesthe orhtnysse Be acnad. ¢120§ LAY. 2 778 | 5 : , . . . a3 hit be warmd of fere. | ¢ 133° R. Bresne CA A 
cof. .braid hine of his ctede & to eorde hine istraite. or of it One a Y A od), er ee a ie10) 7 Pe folk pat is Perini Het a Ko 
I-strewed, ME. pa. pple. of STREW v. le nom.-acc. form ? (usec in n, w. dial. trom 14th C., Eart Rivers (Caaton) Victes Aijh, Whyche took... 


. F and still common in Lancash. and parts of Yorksh., vaderstande it was translated out of Jatyn intofrenshe. 16 

streynd, of STRAIN v. T-stript, of STRIP v. I- ae ee ae : : Nee enh ee 
: : ae : q and finally ¢ 1600 a new factitious enitive (posses- Histe Luke xi. 14 And he was casting out a deuil, and it was 
strived, a STRIVE v. J-stronged, of STRONG v. y 6 aa dumbe. Fee, aaa ur. Gvjh, Arena, e subtill beast 
to strengthen. Ie ae : 4 ~ counterfeiting the voyce of a man: in the night it will 
£ in king. the same as the pl. masc. The historical call shepherds out of their Rote and kill die. Tbid. 


sive) 7¢’s, ITS. The plural neuter has always been 


: ME. pa. _of SturFv. I-st (ol57) es : : a ae Bay 
I stuffed, ME. p pple 9 eo ufled, inflection is therefore as follows: K vj, Being burnt, it [Ebone] yeelds a sweet smell. 1766 
of STIF Lev, T-stunge\n, of STING v. J-stured, eAHnOR ME an odie PENNast Zool. (1978) TT. 341 Lt [the heron] perches and 
j-styrryd, of Srin v. we . are Kit i mt ee ce i ale aa builds in trees. 1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 394 The Raven.. 
T-sublymate early form of SUBLIMATE ppl. a. “as hi hi him hi me it, 0 ROBE a onits general habits it is not unkke the Eagle; for 1t resorts 
, ee 5 Dp. himma him him Lin, it ut, t ay 99D to the inaccessible ledges of ro ks, tall trees, &e., t 
crqzg Mound. St. Bartholomew's (E.E. T. 5.) 37 This G, *his his his (hit his,thereof,it its th its, it. efouceaeemnests hae 647 This a tree tof. beetle) is 
holy cae lath _ picind Se NTEW STs ‘The following explanations and illustrations refer only to remarkable for the pertinacity with which it feigns death 
ssublyinate with many priuyles aa - the nominative and accusative Ait, tf, and to the use of the when alarmed. 1879 Dain ddigher Eng. Gram. 27 It is a 
J-suffred, MIc. pa. pple. of SUFFER v- I- | same form as dative and genitive; for the inflexional Ili, hearty cbild, od. The house was humlte; but it was 
sumned, of SuMMON 2. nee ae Its, see the separate articles in their alphabetical our own home. It is a promise, and it must} ¢ kept. 

5 EN 5 = : . _ Used in childish Jan dh - 
+T-su nde, 53. Obs. (OE. type tzesund = OHG. places . y sed in childish language, an ence con 
“Tee MENG. esunde; { SOUND 2. Sound- A Forms. 4. 1-6 (dial. -g) hit, 1-6 hyt, (3 tcemptuously or humorously, of a person. 

es wholeness ay u J hitt, 5 hitte). € 1300 Beket 1093 Wel we witeth hin is a wrecche. 1588 
ros Lay. 398 Al mid isunde come to pisse londe lbid. 878 0. E Chron. [lit xed:eldon sum, ond sum Ceolwulfe Suaks, L.£.L. ¥- Me 337 See where it comes. 1654 Wint- 
Pie 3 Sl a mt rs Le Ors ete . | galdon. c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 27 Habbad geleafan Lock Zootomia gt Slip but from any Profession some little 
O 3 Mise Ors Sune nee oe ae ie | oi ic hyt com. 1070 O. EE. Chron, He hit forsoc. @ 1225 while, and say it hatb travelled, and it may passe for an 
eae isc. 140 seorewe an sunne wite vs myd isunde. nen Je TE Vuel me sed pat hit is; and jet his as able Physitian. f 
So +I-sundful a.,quite sound or well, prosperous, wurse. @1300 Cursor ‘Mf, 2961 (Cott) Til a contre cades ce. /t may refer, not to any thing or person mcn- 
happy; tI-sundien ?- trans., to heal, save; T1- he litt, Avimalech was lauerd of itt [Fairf, Trm. tioned, but to a matter expressed or implied in a 


: : “ane hit; Gott. itt). 03 KR. BRUNSE Handl. Synne 6 5 i 
sundung, healing, salvation. es, ane ie Ore Pewies ee o.. Cursor Of. ies statement, or occupying the attention of the speaker. 


¢ 1000 JELERIC Saints’ Lives xxvi. 103 His swidre hand is (Rains ae awe i cer 000 “igs. Me. Th.) b 6 Shi donireah 

ef La shbbee ee -) 3et walde par négt traw on hitte. ©1380 Wyctit g sigs. 1s .) 1.6 Nis hit nan wen or Fea pu sy 
ee EE ae sent re ee aed Sel, HRs. ILL. 426 Nouber wolde I graunte He ne doute ca and ic yfel. ¢ 1275 Lamb. Hou. 69 We ne mazen 
bid. hi + he isundf! rw nee jee pet ee Cacitel hit, ne denye hit, ¢ 1440 Ane. Cookery in HHousch. Ord. f{eJond from us drive .. bute hit, beo purl poder sifte. 
id his riche 1sun a on hi . Hee oe € i e (179 447 Do hit in a pot, and let hitte sethe. _¢740 Myec | “7228 Juliana 7 Ua wes him sone ihondsald puh hit hire 
monna cun on pisse dete tsun ian. id. 99 Men under- y Be hyt lusbande, be hyt wyue. 1524 Pack Lets to unwil were. 3307-27 Maxton in Rel. Ant. 1.125 Amen, 


fengen god purh pes halgan gastes isundulen. Wen, FHL in Strype Bel Alem. 1. App. Je pice 9 ec mote hit be ¢2420 Avow, Arik. 
I-sundred, ME. pa. bp of SunpER v. I- _ hyt your highnes. /é1d. 21 Ilyt were able..to discomfit wie. ee a) the cheesy Ilit is atte the ee 

e i- i- SIN v. the Turque. 1525 TINDALE ‘V. 7. Prol., Howe that hit i wille, ¢ 14 ouneley Myst. N. at saac, it were my Ceth, 
sune3ed, et, 1 sunehed, 1 gunged, of SIN v ve q 345 oe bs ages ce If lacob weddeth in kynd of Hethe. 1526 Tinpate Mark 


eta ee eres good.., and that vod is rightewes Wn “ch made it. 3 es \ i 
I-sunge 0, of SING v. I-sunken, of Si. bvex Decades 92 Sit ncaReely riseth o. Bs aboue = viti, 36 What shal it profet a man yf he shulde wyn all the 


I-suore n, of SWEAR @. I-sustained, of Sus- bankes. 1§86-7 ©. Kuz. in Four C. Feng. Lett. 3 To worlde, and loose lis awne soule? 1606 Suaks, Ant. 4 


TAIN v J-suteled, of SuTEL wv. to manifest. | truste my \ife in anothers hand and send hit out of my CL 1. bi. 87 Sir, you and | must part, but that’s not it. 


bid., Might fortune say hit. Wed. Se., Whalk’l Mod. Of course | must go. but it iy agreat nuisance; He 


J-sweled, of SWEAL 7. I-swelowed, of SWAL- he hie? has come out at the top of the list; is it net splendid? 
LOW v. I-swenched, of SWENCH v. to afflict. B. 3- it, (3 -et, 3-4 itt, 4-5 ittel, =-6 yt. 2. As nominative of the verb to be, it refers to 
I-sweued, of SWEVE v. 21200 OrwiN Ded. 27 Unnc birrp babe pannkenn Crist Patt the subject of thought, attention, OT inquiry, 


+I-swike, ”- Obs. _(OE. geswican, f. ge-s 1-1 itt iss brohht till ende. — ¢ yzgo Gen, & Ex. SR Ser. whether impersonal or personal, in a sentence asking 
+ squican to cease; =OS. giswican.] a. intr. TO fowerti .. Dais and nites stodet [the water] 90. Thick, 1411 or stating what or who this is; as What is it? 


: iacet fr Quan god haued it so bi-sen Alse he sendet, als it sal ben. ee : i s 
fail, cease, (In OF. with gen. or dat.) b. trans. | Cy395 Cursor M. 9)60 'Laud) God hym-self devysid, yt. Who was it? /tisa diamond, a rare fern. a wild 


To cease from (an action, etc.). | ¢1goo Rom. Rose 2522 Feyne thee other cause than itte. boar; tis I, It was John. Often with a relative 
Neg Ke Examen Ore, yh AE Maen” Roman cite Esti cea be le Seg SBT SPo ie Ct hei not actually expressed) 2° 
4 . «be . 5 - U ie. A Ge vs) . sFyd. ft. - . , ee . ° . . 
seswican. ¢ 1000 O. E. Chron. an. 994 (MS. C.)_ Hi pare 456 He that had yt in his hart. 1500 — [sce B. passin). ih ho is it (that knocks 2 hat is it | that 1s 
heregunge Zeswicon. @ 1100 Jbid. an. 1001 (MS. E.) Hi | = 253 = Gene wanted)? HW’hat was zt (that excited your atten- 
Pee hae ley Re Ste fea i he | €1200 Orin 2343 Acc to Drihhtin 3hot haffde se33d. tion, that did this, ctc.)? it was the king (who 
euaS nefre iswiken aryelios tle bid bes denies ern Hbid. 2858 Shot linnderrstod & wisste. ©1259 Gen. & fx. appeared, who so acted, etc.). So br. . Ger. ¢5. 
See wel & Nigh sdde h 749 Nov ist a water of lodlic ble Men callrd it dede se. Tormerly the verb agreed 2 sin German with tie (lowing 

buten he hit iswike. @ 1250 Ol & Night. 927s I bidde hom ? Nei i ee e i - & 
pat heo iswike Lhid. 3472 Ne ist nozt Moyses amrame sune. 1598 R. Hay- sb. or pron., thus /f am Jtalris ll, are ye (“it ts you, 
: pocke tr. Lomazzo nN. 47 T’is onely thou that can’st dis-arme it were two dragons. When a relative clause is appen ed, 


+ I-swi'nch, j-swink. Obs. (OE. geswinc, this hande. 1605 SHARKS. Nacb.1.viu. rif it were done, when’'tis the relative being the subject, its verb still agrees in number 


fee et: swvincan to toil: sec Swink.}| Toil, | done. then'twer well, It were done quickly. 1606 — aAnt.4 Cl. | and person with the pronoun: 24 is / who am lo blame ; 
11. ii. 179 You staid well by 't in Egypt. 1610 — Jemp. i. i. Tt was they who were Wong, not We. 


labour. ; 

F ; Seen 61 What fowle play had we, that we came from thence? Or c1000 igs. Gosf, Matt. xiv- 26 Hi..cwedon pus: Soplice 
Ha rop0 Cxdintns Gon tn ie (Ea pe blessed was't we did? /bid.87 The luy which had hid my hyt ys scinlac. Da sprac se halend. ichyt com. a 1225 
: ; ihe ee ie rincely Trunck, And suckt my verdure out on’t. /b/d. 1. Juliana 39 Ich hit am }e deouel belial. ¢ 1290 Beket 1209 


in ae ae Adee eer pa wes emiente: a ae 1.176 "Twas you we Jaugh’d at. /did. 1. i. 19 “Twill weepe iS. Eng. Leg. 1. 143 * Sire’, quad pe oste, * bow it art’. 
mid geswince. ¢ 1875 COE See, ee for hauing wearied you. 1611 — Wine. T.V. iti. 73 Lert c 1305 32. Christopher 41 in E. E. P. (1862 60 Beau frere 
on pine and on unimete iswinche. @ 1200 Moral Ode 36 alone, 1610-1842 [see Ix't]. 7610-1876 [sce Is't]. 1674 M 
UH Fania Bere pate mons ae ne pinge Brevixt Saul at Endor 158 ‘Tis she that takes care of us | If any _peple perfourme pat texte it ar pis pore freres. 
unholde. td, 3Y . legse : & when we decay 1684 BUNYAN Pilgr. u. 67 ‘Tis a Good ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3123 Hit ne bub. none Vauasers. pat bup 


quap pis ober, ic hit am. 1377 Lanct. P. PL Vi. xv. 322 


un-stede-faste. Boy, said his ‘ Pp, Teall | : . : 
e y, said his Master. 1747 Ricnarpson /amela 1. 66 Twill peron pe tour. ¢ 1364 CHAUCER H. Fame 1323 hoo atte last 
T-swollea, ME. pa. pple. of Swett v. I+ | be rather too good for me. 1808 Scott Marm. \. xii, aspyed y That pursevantes and Pemuldest, HSE weren alle. 
swolwed, of SWALLOW v. J-swonge D, And the bride-maidens whispered, “"Twere better by far € 1386 — Shipman's T 214 Peter, it am I, Quod she. 1401 
-swounge, -swun e(n, of SWING v. iis To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar ‘ Pol. Poems (Rolls: I]. 57 It ar 3e that stonden bifore, in 
Ds uy ° 1844 Mrs. Browstxc Lady Geraidine's Conrtship xxxvi Anticristis vauwarde. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xlv 
k . Browst pera! c ‘ : : BExiv. 
swonke(n, i-swunken, of SWINK 2. to toil. | ‘Tis a picture for remembrance. a — (18:9) 51 What is hit thenne tbat thou beryst soo trussed 
J-swowe(n, i-swo3en, of SwoUGH v. to swoon. (Beside ' 7s there is also the contraction i's, which Is in thy fardel? | ¢ 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 293 It is 
Isy, Isykle, obs. forms of Icy, ICICLE. nee ue common colloquia! orm) so ay he T that am mere 7 jour syth, aa ae dat ee xx 72 
; . 2 & 1625 SKYNNER In ssher's Lett. (1656 397 t's likely ny Wene ye tbat it am? 1893 SHAKS. 2 476” Alanis 
Isylile, ais Cte ember. Lord Keeper would rememher me the sooner. 1627 WV. It is thee I feare. 1612 Piece Mark vi. 5° Itis 1, be not 
I-synnea, ME. pa. pple: of SIN v. Scrater Exp.2 Thess. 1629 283 They say its made for fees. afraid. 1852 Mus. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxiv. 232 Is 
It (it), £707. (The neuter nom. and acc. of the lest CUNPEEE Asirol. Judgem. Dis. Epist. Speculation | it the secret instinct of decaying nature? : 
(orig. demonstr.) stem hi-, the nom. inasc. of which |qeees ny eae to-a mans self; its practice which +b. /¢ was formerly used where ‘here 1s now 


‘ Pee ae 6 c benefits others. 1677 Varranton Eng. dinprov. 69 It’s : , - . 
is He, qv. OE. hit was identical in form and sense | impossible but upon the hreaking out of Fire the greatest substituted. (Cf. Ger. 65 ist, es sind.\ 


with OFris. At (het , OLFrankish 274, MDu. fet | part of the Cities would be destroyed. 1710 PriDEAUX a 1300 Cursor M. 22169 It es na land pat man kan neven 
_ Pat he ne sal do pam to be soght. € 133° R. Bruxxeé 


Chai H j i = ic. Tithes ii. 65 Its true the Scripture saitb {etc.J. 1789 : : 
(Ait), Du. het, and in form identical oe ith Goth. CS ie Dae F e F 7 Chron. Pref. 80 Many it ere pat strange Inglis In ryme 
hita, which remained a demonstr., ‘this’. The Buexs Capt. Grose's Peresrits 5 Its tauld he was ® : 1.280 Hit arn 


2 ; sodger hred. 1859 Geo. Exiot A. Bede ii, ‘It's a pretty spot wate neuer what itis. 13-- Gam & Gr. Kk) i 
pronoun was 10 Goth. ifa, corresp- to OLG. (OS., eevee may own it’, said the traveller. fod. Xe 3 aboute on pis bench bot berdlez chylder. ¢ 1380 Wvcttr 


5 ; 2 aes : , . va for to disprove 
OMFrank.) it, MLG. 7 (et LG. ef, OHG. éz | Bae day Nah Se. *Where’s the ball, hoy? Cadi | ee nede to argue, bere P 
(ez) me ez, Ger. es Ae parallel stem : ‘Thair it’s. afer dc aes : Peringy 140k te anion, 
OK. hi AS SEA QUA) nce f 6. Sc. 26 -de 6-’d. suff, an ee ppon t a rNarie4 i of ; Spee 
_ hit was nominative and accusative; the dative Hexey Mull g2 To tak him in thai id Beside a depe welle. 1577 tr. 27% inger’s Decades Introd., 
coat ciggeptiesay Wiuligee Woke ‘o tak him in thar wat It was sometime when he was not. 1577-87, HotinsHED 


and genitive were him, his, identical with the same | thaim redy ford (=for it}, argoo Rate hewis off Gud L 
5 i A : . R E II. 256 It w d to bid th ‘4 
cases of the masc. HIE. During the ME. period, | women 202 Quhilk war nocht forss pai wald nocht dud {=do pe eee eee one Ean Tee ii Cousin, tieipo 
hit lost its initial 4, first when unemphatic, and ee ae cumanys the pill ged te a en dealing with him now. a@ 1617 toe On Coloss. 211 
at length in all positions, 1n Standard Eng. ; dia- Rotanp Crt. Venus 1.122 Of biggest bind as he thocht Uibes) are so proud, So censorious, | at it is no living with 
lectally, the 2 was preserved to a much later period, | best to haid [=hae it]. 1597 MoxtGomeRIE Cherrie & ; 
esp. in the north; and in Sc. Af is still the | S/ae 1022, 1 marveld mekill ond. Ibid. 1064 Affection 
dois affermd. Mod. Sc. If you say'd I'll believe'd, 


¢@. In archaic ballad style, the introductory i 
(it was, it zs) is sometimes = there (as in mod. 


: . ) ? : ' 

eee and A Ct, i ae unemphatic form. for ye wadna tell'd if ye didna ken’d to be true. Ger. es war, es ist); but in other cases, it appears 
Dials yee eae rem to someextent in the B. Senses and constructions. to mean ‘the subject of my song’ or ‘tale’. 
literary language (though less now than formerly), T. As nominative. Ya 1603 Beggar's Daw. Bednall Gr.» 1in Percy Religues 


ae F : oe ie : : 
de: ie TSN ater oe sitions to # “e.g- | 1, Asthe proper neuter pronoun of the third person (1883) I. 361 Itt was a blind begeer eae age ee poe 
tis, ’twas, twere,is t,was't,do't, to t,in ton t) : ure : He had a faire daughter of bewty most right. 1798 CoLE- 
ne hi om Binlects becomes, es tee i e sing. Used orig. instead of any neuter sb.; now only | RIDGE Ane. Mar.1 Itis an ancient mariner, And he stoppeth 
be wal vd sWhile x iuemasc meena ai ie of things without life, and of animals when sex is one of three. 1805 Scan i Re. vi. xi, It was an 
geal u easy sely ott no rticularized ; hence usually of all the lower English Ladye brigbt -- “m7 e would marry @ Scotts 
was supplanted by the dative him, in the neuter, { particular edt yi ne aot Tee Miller's meeier 169 It is the 
on the contrary, the dative 22 gradually yielded c 1000 Acs. Gosp. Luke vi. 48 Hyt ne mihte bat bus asty- miller's daughter, And she is grown so dear. ; 

to the acc. form A7#, zt. ‘This was not yet complete | rian, hit ts. fer pane stan Zetrymed, ¢ 1000 /ELFRIC Hom. +d. /t also occa aee a fe: ghee would 
in the beginning of the 17th c. In the 16th c. the Il. 266 Etad pisne blaf, hit is min lichama. @ 1250 Owls now be preferred. . Fe cest, zer. €5 Sl. 

; h itive Ais to the Night. 772 An hors is strengur than a mon, Ac for hit non 1596 SHAKS. Merch. V. un. iit. 18 It is the most impene- 
tendency arose to restrict the sco DNS iwit ne kon, Hit berth on rugge grete semes. €1300 trable curre That euer kept with men. 1605 — Macb, 1.1v- 


4 3 An 
masculine gender, or rather to the male sex. For | Harrow. Hell 86 Whose buyth any thyng Hit ys hys ant | 58 Itisa peerelesse Kinsman, 1684 (see A. x) 


Ts 


3. As the subject of an impersonal verb or im- 
personal statement, expressing action or a condition 
of things simply, without reference to any agent. 
a. In statements of weather, as zt razzs, 2¢ blows 
hard, it is cold. 

c888 K. AEtrrep Boeth. xxi, On sumera hit bid wearm 
and on wintra ceald. cgoo tr. Beda's Hist. uw. x. [xiii] 
(1892) 134 Swa.. hit rine and sniwe and styrme ute. 
¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vii. 27 pa rinde hit. cxz05 Lay. 
3895 Pre dz3es hit rinde blod. a1300 Frag. Pop. Sc. 
(Wright) 223 Horfrost cometh whan hit is cold. ¢1300 S¢. 
Brandan 683 Hit bigan to haweli faste. ¢c1305 S?#. Zam. 
Conf, 356 in £. £. P. (1862) 80 So durk hit was ek perto, 
bat vnepe me mi3zte isco. 13.. Seuyn Sag. (\W.) 2271 Sche 
saith hit hath ben thonder. c1q25 Seven Sag. (P.) 2213 
Hyt raynyd and lygnyd and thonryd fast. 1526 TinDALE 
John xii. 29 Then sayde the people that stode by and 
herde: it thoundreth [1611 said that it thundered]. 1719 
De For Crusoe i.i, By this time it blew a terrible storm 
indeed. 1766, 1848 [see Doc sé 15 c]. 1820 Keats Sz. 
Agnes i, St. Agnes’ Eve—Ah, bitter chill it was! 1846 
Dickexs /faly, A Rapid Diorama, It is now intensely 
cold. J/od. Evidently it has thawed during the night. Is 
it freezing or thawing at present? I fear it is going to rain, 

b. In statements as to the time of day, season 
of the year, and the like; as /f zs midnight, tt is 
very lale, tt 1s sitll winter, it is Christmas day, tt 
draws towards evening. 

These are connecte:] with the prec. by such as #/ ts dark, 
tt ts day-light, it dawns. 
¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxiv. 29 Hit wfenlecd. /did. 
John i, 39 Hit was pa seo teode tid. ¢ 1000 Exeric /.xod, 
x.9 Hit ys halig tid. croce O. #. Chron. (MS. C.) an. 
979 Ponne hit dagian wolde. a@1z00 /d/d. (MS. E.) an. 
1006 Pa hit winter luhte. c¢x1200 Ormin 8917 Till patt itt 
coinm till efenn. a@ 1250 Owl § Vight. 332 From eve fort 
hit is dailizt. 13.. Senyn Sag. (W.) 1629 Sire, vp! vp! hit 
is dai! 13. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 284 Hit is 301 & nwe 3er. 
¢1400 Vuwaine & Gaw. 596 It neghed nere the nyght. 
61450 Erle Tolous 457 When hyt dawed he rose up soone, 
1526 TinpALe Fokn x. 22 Hit was at lerusalem the feaste 
of the dedicacion, and itt was wynter. 1599 Suaks, //ex. V, 
mm, vil. 2 Would it were day. /éid. 6 Will it neuer be 
Morning? 1678 Bunyan Pilger. 1. 44 It was almost night. 
1727-46 THOMSON Sv mer 432 Tis raging noon. 1800 CoLE- 
nipce Wadlensé, U1. iv. ii. 137 It strikes eleven. 1832 TeNnny- 
son Miller's Daughter 59 'T was April then. 1849 
Macauray /dist, Eng. II, 175 It was ten o'clock. /did. 
191 It was Monday night. 

c. In statements as to space, distance, or length 
of time. 

1593 Suaks. Kick, //, 11. iii. 1 How farre is it, my Lord, 
to Berkley now? 1594 — Nich. 7/7, v. ili. 234 How farre 
into the Morning is it? 1749 Fietoinc Yow Younes v. ii, 
Nor was it indeed long before Jones was able to attend her 
to the harpsichord. 1819 Scotr Leg. A/ontrose xii, ‘ It is 
a far cry to Lochow’..‘It is not for me to say how far it 
may be to Lochow’. 1850-85 [see Cry sé. 18]. J/od. How 
far is it to London? It is only 6 milesto Oxford. {tisa 
long way tothe sea. It wants five minutes to the half-hour. 

d. In statements of condition, welfare, course of 
life, and the like; as /¢ has fared badly with the 
soldiers; How ts tt in the city? It will soon come 
loa rupture between them; It is all over with poor 
Jack; It is very pleasant here. 
¢ 1000 AELFRic Genz, xxxvii. 14 Loca hweber hit wel si mid 
him .. and cyb me hu hit si. ¢ 1000 Gasp. Nicod. xxvi. in 
Vhwaite Heft. (1698) 13 Hyt was da swybe angreslic. 
¢1230 Hali Meid. 7 Sekerliche swa hit fared. a1310 in 
Wrizht Lyric P. 103 Thus hit geth bitwene hem tuo. ¢ 1325 
AMetr. Hom.2 Hou salit far ofuskaytefes? ¢1481 Caxton 
Dialogues 4/37 What do ye? How is it with you? 1535 
Covrernace 2 Avngs iv. 26 Axe her yf it go well with her. 
1611 Biste 7érd., Is it well with thee? Is it well with thy 
husband? Is it well with the child? 1681 Nevite Plato 
Rediv. 15 Well, Sir, How is it? Have you rested well to 
Night? 18:0 Scotr Lady of L.v. xv, Ill fared it then with 
Roderick Dhu, That on the ground his targe he threw. 1850 
Tennyson /2 Alem. iv, O heart, how fares it with thee 
now? 1831 F. Hart Lett. to Editor N. Y. Nation 21 As 
it has fared with all others .. so, simply, it fares with me. 

e. In statements of physical or mental affection, 
pleasurable, painful, etc. 

These often have a clause expressing the affecting cause, 
and then pass into 4. 
¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 6 Hit licode herode. ¢1175 
Lamb. Hom.s55 3if we leornid godes lare, Penne of-bunched 
hit him sare. @1310 in Wright Lyric P. 83 In myn herte 
hit doth me god, when y thenke on Jesu blod. ¢ 1420 
Avow. Arth, xxiv, Hit schalle the nozte greue. 1844 
Mrs. Browninc Fourfold Aspect ii, How that true wife 
said to Poetus..‘Sweet, it hurts not!’ fod. Where does it 
feel painful? It pleases me when he does well. 

f. In quoting from books, in the phrases z¢ says, 
zt felis, etc. Now arch. or collog. ; usually expressed 
by the passive z¢ zs sazd, wréllen, etc.: see 4 b. 

¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 15 Fulsod hit seid, moni hit forlet for 
drihteneseye. a@1225 Aucr. XR. 3456 Elies hweoles bet weren 
furene, ase hit telled. ¢1305 Pilate 169 in LE. E. P. (1862) 
115 .As hit saip in pe godspel. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, 
(1810) 55 In Saynt Edwardes life it sais, he was forsuorn. 
1390 Gower Conf. III. 224 In a cronique it telleth thus. 
1482 donk of Evesham (Arb.) 15 Founde hein as hit folowth 
wele aftir in this boke. J/od. collog. It says in the news- 
papers that he has been caught. It tells in the Bible how 
David slew Goliath. Schood-boy. Please, sir, it says so in 
the book, 

g. In other expressions in which the subject is 
undefined. 

1551 T. Witson Logike (1580) 6b, No one man could bee 
knowne from an other .. if it were not for the accidentes. 
Mod. | should go abroad if it were not for my parents. 

4. When the logical subject of a verb is an infini- 


| 


| 
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tive phrase, a clause, or sentence, this is usually | 
placed after the verb, and its place before the verb | 


is taken by z¢ as ‘ provisional’ or ‘ anticipatory sub- 
ject’. 

When the order of the clauses is reversed, 7# is omitted ; 
but sometimes rhetorically retained. 

a. with an infinitive phrase. 

In OE. the infinitive was in the dative governed by ¢é, 
and its construction was rather that of the L. supine in 
-# after an adj., but this has passed without break into the 
present use. 

cgoo tr. Beda's Hist. Pref. (1890) 2 Forbon hit is god 
godne to herianne and yfelne to leanne, ¢ 1205 Lay. 31106 
Hit is on mine rede to don pat bu bede. c 1250 /ysun Virg. 
in Trin. Coll. Hom. App. ii. 257 On pe hit is best to calle. 
1340 Ayend. 53 Hit is grat wyt to loki mesure ine mete and 
ine drinke. ¢ 1385 CHaucer Z.G. I’. 634 Cleopatras, In 
the see hit happed hem to mete. ¢1420 Anturs of Arth, 
xv, Hit were fulle tere for a tung my tourmentes to telle. 
1548 Upbatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 58a, To lothe and 
dyspyse them, it is no holynes, but pryde. 1604 SHaks. 
Oth. 11. iii. 203 Vnlesse .. to defend our selues it be a 
sinne. 1611 — Cym6, 11. iii. 79 How hard it is to hide the 
sparkes of Nature. 1635 J. Haywarp tr. Brondi’s Banish'd 
Virg. 98 Depends it on mee .. to know either your being .. 
or your stay here? 1667 Mitton ?. Z. vin. 641 To stand or 
fall Free in thine own Arbitrement it lies, @1717 BLACKALL 
IRs. (1723) 1. 25 It has been commonly their Fate to fare 
hardlier. 1742 Younc Nt. 7k, vi. 227 Is it in Time to hide 
Eternity? 1849 Macautay /77s¢, Exg. I, 49 It was necessary 
to make a choice. 

b. with a clause introduced by ¢hat expressed or 
understood. Now esp. frequent with the passive 
voice, in 2/75 said, wretlen, stated, thought, believed, 
known, seen, etc., instead of the active people say, 
one has written, etc. 

c897_K. AEvrrep Gregory’s Pasi, xlvi. 355 Donne hit 
tocymd dz#t hie hit sprecan sculon. ¢ 1000 /ELFRic Hove. 
II. 340 Hit is awriten, Lufa dinne nextan. arzs50 Owl § 
Night. 1337 Soth hit is, of luve ich singe. 13.. K. Adis. 
3720 Schaine hit is we weore so faynt. ¢1305 S7. Duustan 
117 in Z.£.P, (1862) 37 Hit biful pat pe bischop of wircetre 
was ded. @1350 Childh. Fesu 99 (Matz.) It es be beste, 
vnder pis treo bat ich me reste. ¢1369 CHaucer Dethe 
Blannche 805 Hit happed that I came ona day In-to a place. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 7 Hyt is redde in storyes 
that Ytaly somme tyme. .was pullede the grete londe off 
Grece. ¢1400 Afol, Loll. p. xvi, Hit is writen in the first 
book of holy writ, that ther weren thre patriarkes in the 
peple of God. 1611 Bince 1 Atugs xvili. 1 It came to 
passe after many daies, that the word of the Lord came to 
Elijah. /ééd. 4 It was so, when lezebel cut off the Prophets 
of the Lord, that Obadiah tooke an hundred Prophets and 
hid them, 1650 Wetpon Crt. Yas. /, 122 Its verily beleeved 
.. it was intended the Law should run in its proper chan- 
nell. 1749 Fietpinc Yom Fones vi. ii, It may be objected, 
that very wise men have been notoriously avaricious. 1805 
Scott Last Minstr. u. xxxii, Use lessens niarvel, it is said. 
‘fod, \t appears that you were present, 

¢. The same construction is sometimes employed 
when the logical subject is a sb., esp. with attri- 
butes. 

In mod. use, this is poetical or rhetorical ; also dialectal or 
colloquial ; in the latter use the verb is sometimes repeated, 
e.g. [tts a country of vast extent, ts China. 

c goo tr. Beda’s [fist. 1. Introd. (1890) 26 Hit is weliz pis 
ealond on westinum. a 1225 ¥udiana 12 Hit nis nan edelich 
ping be refschipe of rome. 13.. A. Adis. 4154 Hit schal beo 
ful deore abought, Theo tole that was in Grece y-sought. 
1432-50 tr. (igen (Rolls) I. 109 The cyte .. where hit is 
schewede the palice of Melchisedech. ¢ 1460 Jozwneley 
Alyst. xiv. 463 fo it is sothe all, that we say. 1523 Lp. 
Berners Fvorss, I. clxix. 207 It canne nat be recorded the 
gret feest and chere that they of the Cytie .. made to the 
pres ¢1530 Lo. Berners Arth, Lyt. Bryt. 524 It greved 

er hert right sore, thassurance of her and of Arthur. 1805 
Scott Last Minstr.1. xii, What mayit be, the heavy sound? 
1841 Loner. Goblet of Life v, Above the lowly plants it 
towers, I'he fennel with its yellow flowers. 


d. Also in a periphrastic construction (to bring 
into prominence an adverbial! adjunct); as z¢ was 
ona Monday thal I met him =the day on which I 


met him wasa Monday =I met him on a Monday. 

Always with the verb /o de, as in 2. 

(In OE. 4/¢ is omitted, or its place taken by Jez.) 

[c888 K. AEtrrep Boeth. xxvii. § 1 For bam bingum wes 
glo bat se wisa Catulus hine gebealz. 1070 O, E. Chron. 
(MS. C.) an, 1052 Det wzs on pone Monandzz efter sca 
Marian messe bet Godwine mid his scipum to Sudzeweorce 
becom.) @ 1250 Owl & Night. 1163 Hervore hit is that me 
the shuneth. 1297 R. Grouc. 204 (MS. B.) In pe tyme 
bi twene Abraham & Moyses it was, pat men come to 
Engolond. ¢1420 Sir Amadas (Weber) 284 Hyt is in the 
deyd name that Y speyke. ¢1450 Cow. Alyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 
126 How is it that the modyr of God me xulde come to? 
1593 SHaks. 2 Hex. VJ, 1. il. 137 It is to yon good people, 
that I speake. 1776 Gispon Decl. § F. x, It was not till 
the eighteenth year of his reign, tbat Diocletian could be 
persuaded by Galerius to begin a general persecution. 1849 
MacauLay Hist. Eng. 1. 28 It was by him that money was 
coined. Mod. It was there that Columbus was born. It 
is but seldom that he comes our way. 

5. The pronoun is also used pleonastically after 
the noun subject: now esp. in ballad poetry, or, in 
an interrogative sentence, in rhetorical prose, for 
the sake of emphasis. Cf. HE 3a. 

1430 Freemasonry (1844) 36 Hys name hyt spradde ful 
wondur wyde. 1534 TinpaLe J/ark xi. 30 The baptyme 
of John, was it from heuen, or of men? Answer me. 1578 
Timme Caluine on Gen, 236 What grievous torments of 
mind, this horrible Confusion brought .. it cannot by words 
be sufficiently expressed. 1601 SHaxs. Twel. N.v. 1. 401 The 
raine it rainetb euery day. 1742 Younc V4. TA. v. 171 The 
sacred Sbade, and Solitude, what is it? 1798 Worpsw. 


foot it, boat zt, cab tl, coach tt, train ii, etc. 


1a, 


Idiot Boy \v, This piteous news so much it shocked her. 
Zid. \xxxiii, And as her mind grew worse and worse, Her 
body—it grew better. 1801 CampsEty Mariners of England 
13 Tbe deck it was their field of fame, And Ocean was their 
grave. 1801 Scotr Frre King vii, The tree green it grows 
..Thestream pure it flows. a1806 Kirke Wuite Gondoline, 
The nigbt it was still, and the moon it shone. a 1849 PoE 
Annabel Lee 27 Our love it was stronger by far than the 
love Of those who were older than we. 
II. As objective case (accusative and dative). 

G6. The neuter accusative or direct object after a 
vb.: having the same range of reference as the 
nominative: see I, I b, Ic. 

885 O. E. Chron., Py ilcan geare feng Carl to pam west 
rice .. swa hit his pridda fader hefde. c 893 K. 7ELFRED 
Oros.\. i, § 7 On pam lande is twa and twentiz beoda. nu 
het hit man eall Parthia. 971 Blickl. Hom. 231 Hu mx3 
ic hit on prim dagum gefaran? c1o00 Aitrric Lod, il. 9 
Underfoh pis cild and fed hit me. ¢ 1075 O.Z. Chrox. an. 1070 
Se arcebiscop axode hyrsumnesse mid abswerunge at him, 
and he hit forsoc. ¢1200 Afovad Ode 252 (Trin. MS.) Par is 
fur .. Ne mai hit quenche salt water. ¢ 1200 Ormin Ded. 
125, & forrpi whase lernebb itt & follghebp itt wibp dede. 
a 1250 Ow & Night. 235 Alvred king hit seide and wrot ‘He 
schuntet that hine wl wot’. ¢1305 Fudas 142 in £. £. P. 
(1862) r1z His gvttes fulle to the grounde, menie inen hit 
iseye. 1362 Lanct. P. Pl. A. 1. 90 Clerkes bat knowen hit 
scholde techen hit aboute. c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 428 Set hit on the fyre, and let hit boyle. c1440 
Loneuicu Grail |. 728 Certein me Semeth In My wyt that 
they han wel deservit It. 1532 More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 600/1 Adam eate hit also through temptacion. 1535 
CoverDALE Exod. ii. 9 Vake this childe, and nurse it for 
me, I wyll geue y¢ thy rewarde. 1606 SHaks. 7r. §& Cr. 1v. 
ii. 34 Would he not (a naughty man) let it sleepe. 1611 
Bisre Ps. cxix. 140 Thy word is very pure: therefore thy 
seruant loueth it. —1 A?ngs ili, 26 Let it be neither mine 
nor tbine, buf diuide it. 1635 J. Havwarp tr. Biondi’s 
Bantsh'd \Virg. 98 Taking mee by the hand and gently 
wringing it. 1733 Pore Zss. Afan 1. 73 Heaven..To Man 
imparts it {knowledge of his end] ; but with such a view, As, 
while he dreads it, makes him hope it too. 1749 Fietpinc 
Tom Jones v. vi, Pardon me if I have said anything to 
offend you. I did not mean it. 1808 Scotr Alarm. v. 
xii, The bride kissed the goblet, the knight took it up. 1859 
Geo. Etiot A. Bede xxii, She must keep it under her 
clothes, and no one would see it. 1879 Bain Higher Eng. 
Gram, 27 ‘Vhe day will be fine; no one doubts it. Mod. 
They say he has left the country, but I do not believe it. 

b. Also used as anticipatory object when the 
logical object isa clause. Cf. 4. 

1596 Suaks, Alerch. V7. 1, i. 63, I take it your owne 
business calls on you. 1599 — J/uch Ado v. i. 206 Publish 
it that she is dead. 1850 Tennyson Jz Alene, i, 1 held it 
truth.. hat men may rise on stepping-stones Of their dead 
selves to higher things. 1881 Mason Zugd. Gram. § 405 He 
made it clear that the plan was impossible. AZod. May I 
take it that you will sign tbe document? ; 

7. After a preposition. (In OE. Azt or Atm, ac- 
cording to the regimen of the prep. Cf. Him 2 a.) 

The usual ME, construction was there: (Jar-)+ prep.: e.g. 
thereat, thereby, thereafter, therein, thereon, therewith. 

1340 Hampoce Pr. Conse. 674 Pe rotes bat of it springes. 
Jbid. 1649 Afterward I sal speke of it. /é%¢. 2795 Pat place 
is neghest aboven hel pitte Bytwen purgatory and itte. 
1382 Wycuir Kev. xxi. 24 The kinges of erthe shulen bringe 
to her glory and honour in to it [1526 TinpDace vnto hit]. 
1485 Caxton Paris § V’. 3 Nor say nothynge to hyr of hyt. 
1582 N. T. (Rhem.) AZaéz. xxviil. 4 What is that to vs? 
looke thou to it. /ézd, 24 Looke you to it {1611 See ye to 
it]. 3590 Tartton Newes Purgat. (1844) 82 He byed him 
thither, and found them all hard at it by the teeth. 1590 
Suaxs. AZids. N. un. i. 34 Wee ought to looke to it. 1608 
— Per. 1. i. 21 A little daughter; for the sake of it be 
manly, 1611 — Cyd, 11. iv. 141 Another staine, as bigge 
as He!l can hold, Were there no more but it. 1635 J. Hay- 
warb tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg.99 Shee would oft-times 
sigb to thinke of it. 1663 Pervs Diary 15 Apr., I to my 
office, and there hard at it till almost noon. 1749 FIELDING 
Tom Fones v1. vi, Unless you consent to it, I will not give 
you a groat. 1858 Lytron (fi¢/e) What will he do with 
it? AZod. There is nothing for it but to run. 

8. As simple dative=‘to it’. (In OE. Az: see 
Him 2.) 

c¢1400 Maunpbev. (1839) xv. 165 To don it worschipe and 
reverence, 1595 SHaks. Yohn un. i. 162 It grandame will 
Giue yt a plum. 1610 — Yew. 1. ii. 186 “Tis a good dul- 
nesse, And giue it way. a@1822 SHELLEV Suferstition 31 
Converging thou didst give it name, and form. A/od. Bring 
the calf and give it a drink. She took the child and gave 
it suck, . 

9. /¢ is often used as an indefinite object of a 
transitive verb, e.g. fo carry il, fight it, face it, 
brave it ; so in imprecations, as confound zt! hang 
zt! Also of an intransitive verb, e.g. ¢o go 7t, 
run tt, trip it, ride tt, flaunt it. And in this way 
verbs are formed for the nonce upon nouns, with the 
sense to do, act, or play the person or character, to 
use the thing; e.g. fo king w, gueen it, lerd 11, 
The 


use now is colloquial. 

App. first used with transitive vbs., and with adv. ow?, as 
to fight it (i, e. the matter, affair) out. Afterwards out was 
omitted, and the usage extended through amphibolous to 
intransitive vbs., as fo flaunt it out, to flaunt it. ‘Through 
vbs. having sbs. of the same form, as /o ord, it was extended 
to other sbs. as Aing, queen, etc. There may have been 
some influence from do ## as a substitute, not only for any 
transitive vb. and its object, but for an intransitive vb. of 
action, as in ‘he tried to stv¢, but could not do iz’, where 
#Z is the action in question. — 

1848 Patten Exp. Scotd. in Arb, Garner 111. 109 If the 
had meant to fight it out. 1579 G. Harvey Letter-dk, 
(Camden) 73 To face it oute lustelye. 1583 Stusss dzat. 
Aus. 1. (1882) 108 That flaunt it out in their saten doblets, 


ITABIRITE. 


1588 Suaks. 77/. A. iv. i. 121 Ile goe braue it at the Court. { 
tsgo H. Smita Wedding Garm. (1592) 335 When our backs 
flant it like courtiers. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hex. V/,1. iii. 80 She 
sweepes it through the Court with troups of Ladies. /é/d. 
1V. viil. 47, 1 see them Lording it in London streets. 1605 
— Macb, u. iii. 19 Ile Deuill-Porter it no further, 1620 — 
Temp. 1. ii, 380 Foote it featly heere, and there. 1611 — 

Hint. T. ww. iv. 460 He Queene it no inch farther. 1632 
Mitton L'A llegro 33 Come, and trip it, as you go, On the 
light fantastick toe. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler (1843) 71 
Taught many Successors to King it right for many Ages. 
lbid, 91 Poore Coblers well may fault it now and then, 
1650 Futter Pisgah 194 Hissop doth tree it [ardorescit] in 
Judwa. 1787 Jerrerson Writ. (1859) II. 334 She is 
coqueting it with Ingland. 1850 Mrs. BrowninG Calls on 
the Heart ii, The world goes riding it fairand grand. 1856 
R. Ec.-Waxsurton //unt. Songs (1883) xxxvi. 104 Dyspepsy 
and gout the amusement may share, So go it, ye cripples ! 
and take u Bath chair. 1889 JERomE 7Arce Alenina Boat 
ii, We decided that we would. -hotel it, and inn it, and pub 
it when it was wet. Afod. She is inclined to lord it over 
her brothers. (co//og.) Go it, old man! We will walk as far 
as we can, and then train it. 

III. 10. As possessive case or possessive pro- 
noun; =I1s. Now dial. 

13.. E. F. Allit. P. Ti. 264 Kepe to hit, & alle hit cors 
clanly ful fylle. /éz. 956 Aboute Sodamas & hit sydez alle. 
1420 Anturs of Arth. vii, Of hit woe wille I wete, Gif 
that I may hit bales And the body bare. 1541 R. Cortannp 
Guydon's Quest. Chtrure., 1t sendeth the humour inclen- 
colyke to the stomacke for to prouoke it appetyte. 1548 
Uvani. Erasm. Par. Luke vii. 81b, Loue.. also hath it 
infancie & it hath it cominyng forewarde in growthe of age. 
1563 Davipson Confut. Kennedy in Wodrow Alisc. (1844) 
206 Ihe Romane Kirk hes receavit be it awin judgement, 
the commune translatione. 1587 Gotpinc Ve Mornay ii. 
19 It hath no forme of it owne; for had it any of it owne, it 
could not breede them, because it owne would occupie it to 
the full. 1605 Snaxs. Lear i. iv. 236 It's had it head bit off 
by it young. 1608-27 Br. Hatt Aledst. & Vowes nu. 86 That 
which with it owne glory can make them happy = 1612 
Biste Lez, xxv. 5 That which groweth of it [ed, 1660 its] 
owne accord..thou shalt not reape. 1616 Suerte. & Markn. 
Country Farme 150 He shall suffer the young Asse to sucke 
it dainme vntill it be two yeares old. 1622 Witurr Alisfr. 
Philar, Wks. (1633) 653 Ivach part as faire doth show In it 
kind, as white in Snow. 

AMfod. dial. 1869 1. Waucu Lance. Sketches 89 Look at it 
een; they're as breet as th’ north-star ov a frosty nect. 1881 
Lancash. Gloss. s.v., 1f he can catch houd o' that dog he'll 
have it life. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. s.v., Come to it mammy. 
3892 J. Wricut Windhill Dial. 121 Possessive tt its. 1899 
N. E, Scotch (Dundee, arch.),‘Sce at the cat pittin’ up it 
paw an' clawin' it head’. 

IV. As reflexive pronoun. 

11. In accus. and dative = ITSELF (which is the 
ordinary equivalent). 

The reflexive nse of #¢ is rarer than that of Asm, her, 
because of the less frequency of neuter agents. 

1595 SHAKS. John v. vii. 55 My heart hath one poore 
string to stay it by. Zod. The tree draws to it all the 
moisture from the adjacent ground. The horse sprang over 
the precipice carrying its rider with it. 

2. As possessive = ITs (L. suzs). 
1548-162z [see 10). | 
V. 13. As antecedent pronoun followed by rela- | 

tive expressed or understood. (Rarc; more fre- 
quently expressed by that which, the one that, what.) 

c1200 Vices & Virtues 117 Hit is sod Sat tu seiest. ¢1305 
St, Edm. Conf. 562 in £. FE. P. (1862) 86 Louerd.. pu hit 
ert pat ich habbe iloued. 1382 Wycur £ce/. i. 9 What is 
that was? it that is to come. What is that is mad? it that 
is to be maad. a@1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. MM, Aurel. 
(1546) Q vjb, Idelnesse, whereby our envy entreth, isit whiche 
openeth the gate to all vyces. 1535 CovERDALE 1 Chron. iv. 
10 God caused it for to come that he axed. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot, V1. 541 It that tha wyn at our plesour to spend. 
1562 J. Hrywoop Prov. & Epig. (1867) 133 It hapth in an 
houre that hapth not in vii yeare. 1588 Suaxs. /7?. 4. Vv. 
i. 5g An if it please me which thou speak’st. 1596 — 1 //ex. 
7¥V, uM. i. 58 It holds currant that told you yesternight, 
1601 — 7wel. N. 1. iv. 80 That's it, that alwayes makes a 
good voyage of nothing. 1611 Binte fsa. li. 9 Art thou not 
it that hath cut Rahab? 165: Hopses Leviath. u. xxvi. 
137 But that is not it I intend to speak of here. 

14, When the antecedent is the subject of a clause 
which precedes the relative, it may be used of per- 


sons as well as things. 

1596 Suaks. Merch. V.1. ii. 15 It is a good Diuine that 
followes his owne instructions, /éyd. 11. 11. 80 It is a wise 
Father that knowes his owne childe. 1768 STERNE Sent. 
Journ. (1775) 11. 124 (Fragment ii.) ‘It is an ill wind’, said 
a boatman .. ‘which blows no body any good’. Zod. It is 
not everybody who can afford to take a boliday. [ 

if 


Itabirite (itzbirait). Also-yte. Jf. 
Ttabira, name of a place in Minas Geraes, Brazil + 
-1TE.) A quartzose iron-slate or iron-mica slate, 
consisting chiefly of alternate layers of quartz and 
specular iron ore. 

1868 Dana Aftz. (ed. 5) 141 Itabiryte is a schist resembling 
inica-schist, but containing much specular ore in grains or 
scales or in the micaceous form. 1880 Nature XXI1. 412 
The disappearance of iron pyrites in auriferous itabirites. 

I-tached, ME. pa. pple. of Tacx z. 

Itacism (/tisiz’m). [f Gr. 77a, the name of | 
the letter 7, pronounced 7'ta in later and modern 
Gr. (and English pronunciation of ancient Greek) 
as if spelt iva; the suffix asin totactsm, rhotacism.} 
The giving to the Greek vowel 7 the sound-value 7, 
like Eng. ee (opposed to Eracism, in which it has 
the original value 2); alsothereduction in pronuncia- 
tion of different Greek vowels and diphthongs (as 
€t, 7, ot, v, ve) to the sound 7 (represented in ancient | 
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Greek by the letter «, iota); cf. Ioraciss ; hence 
the erroneous substitution in MSS. of « for any of 
these vowels or diphthongs. So I'tacist, one who 
practises or favours itacism ; Itaci:stic a., charac- 
terized by itacism. 

1837 Hattam //ist. Lit. v. 3. § 25 Reuchlin's school, of 
which Melanchthon was one.. were called Itacists, from the 
continual recurrence of the sound of Iota in modern Greck, 
being thus distinguished from the Etists of Erasmus's party. 
1854 Ecticorr £f/. Gal. Pref. 11859) 18 The apparent proba- 
bilities of erroneous transcription, permutation of letters, 
itacism, and so forth. 1861 Scrivener Jutrod. Crit. N. 7. 
i, 10 It seems more simple to account for the itacisms .. by 
assuming that a vicious pronunciation gradually led to a 
loose mode of orthography adapted to it. 188: Westcott 
& Hort Grk. N. 7. Introd. § 303 Changes of an itacistic 
kind, as the confusion between imperatives. .and infinitives. 
1882 Farrar “arly Chr, 1.158 nofe, Some have supposed 
a pleasant play of words founded on itacisin between chrestos 
(sweet) and C/rrstos (Christ). 

I-tacned, -takned, MIz. pa. pple. of ToKEN v. 

Itacolumite (itakplivmoit). Afin. [f. Jta- 
columi, name of a tmountain in Minas Geraes, 
Brazil + -1TE.] A granular, quartzose, talcomica- 
ceous slate, sometimes flexible in thin slabs. 

1862 Dana Alan. Geol. § 88. 83 ftacolumite, a schistose 
quartz rock, consisting of quartz grains with talc or mica. 
1868 — Afin. ‘ed. 5) 22 The diamond appears generally to 
occur in regions that afford a laminated granular quartz 
rock, called itacolumite, which pertains to the talcose 
series, and which in thin slabs is more or less flexible. 1878 
Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 240 In the Brazils 
itacolumite forms whole systems of strata of great thickness. 

Itaconic (itikpnik), 2. Chem. [Formed by 
arbitrary transposition of letters from AconiTic.] 
Of, pertaining to, or derived from aconitin. /ta- 
conic acid, C,11,0,, an acid isomeric with citra- 
conic and mesaconic acids, obtained in the dry dis- 
tillation of citric acid. Its salts are Ita conates. 

1865-72 Warts Dict. Chem. II. 435 Itaconic acid is 
dibasic, forming acid salts, C3H.MO,, and neutral salts, 
CsHgM,O4. ‘The neutral itaconates of the alkali-metals do 
not crystullise. 

+ I-tzche, v. Obs. Also 3 i-tachen. [OE. 
gctéc(e)an to show, to assign, to teach, f. ge-, 1-1 + 

e .\ 7 
tec(ejan to TEACH.] ¢vans. To show; to hand 


over, deliver; to teach. 

888 K. Aitrrep Bocth. xxxiv. § 9 Da cwxd he: Ic hit pe 
bonne wille zetxcan. a1000 Caridmon's Gen. 2837 (Gr.) Him 
frea engla wic getzhte. crzos Lay. 10395 He heom 
wolden inucle wele & wurdscipe itechen. /éid. 11169 Peo 
Judeus heo sohten & bere quene heo itabten. a 1250 Owl 
§ Night, 1345 Swiche luve icb itacbe and lere. 

I-teht, -taht, -taiht, -ta3t, ME. pa. pple. of 
TEACH v. 

+Itaile, sé. and a. Obs. rare. In 5 Ytaile, 
6 Itale, -aill. [ad. L. /talus (pl. /talz) Itattan.] 
=ITALIAN. 

€ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 51 Pe ytailes sayen 
it y's no vice to a kynge if he be auers to hym seluen, so bat 
he be large to his subgitz. 1§13 Douctas nes v1. xin. 6 
And quhat successioun or posteritie Of Itale freyndschip 
sall discend of the. /érd. vil. ili. (Aeading) Efter Eneas 
come to Itaill land. 


Itaka-wood (i‘takawu:d). [f. /taka, the native 
name + Woop sé.]_ A cabinet-wood beautifully 
streaked with black and brown, obtained from the 
Machwrium Schomburgkit, a \eguminous tree of 
British Guiana. 

1866 Treas. Bot, 706/1 Machzrinm Schomburgkii, a 
British Guiana species, produces the beautifully mottled 
wood called Itaka, Itiki, or Tiger-wood, used for furniture 
in that country. 

I-take(n, I-tald, ME. pa. pples. of Take, 
TELL ws. 

Italian (iteliin), a.andsé. Forms: 5 Ytalian, 
Itallian, -aillian, -aylion, 5-6 Ytalyen, 6 Ita- 
lyan(e, -ion, -yon, -ien, 6- Italian. [ad. L. 
Italian-us, {. /talia Italy: cf. F. /talien.] 

A. adj. 
1, Of or pertaining to Italy or its people; native 


to or produced in Italy. 

1547 Boorve /xtrod. Knowl. xxi. (1870) 176 Calabre is a 
prouince ioyned to Italy; and they do vse the Italion 
fashion. 1576 A. Hatt Acc. Quarrel (1815) 11 M. Mallerie 
hadde affirmed, tbat he would shew him an Italian tricke, 
intending therby to do him some secret and unlooked-for 
miscbiefe. 1s95 SHaks. Yohu iu. i. 153 Adde thus much 
more, that no Italian Priest Shall tythe or toll in our 
dominions. 1655 Futter CA. Hist. vu. i, § 21 Soon after 
the Lord Gray of Wilton .. came with a,company of Hors- 
men, and 300 Italian Shot, under Baptist Spinola their 
Leader, to recruit the Lord Russell. 1753 Hanway 7rav. 
(1762) I]. 1. x. 53 2ofe, Italian operas are countenanced and 
even promoted by some of the burgomasters. 1834 MEDWIN 
Angler in Wales 11. 166 Tbe sky was of a deep, almost an 
Italian blue. : 

b. Of or pertaining to ancient Italy; =Iraxie 


Gh ey WBE 

1513 Douctas Eneis v1. xiii. 16 Commixit with the blude 
Italiane. 1783 H. Swinsurne Trav. Two Sicilies 1. 323 
Hannibal..assembled all bis Italian alliesin thistemple. 1841 
Penny Cyd. X1X. 172/2 The pbilosophic school of which 
Pythagoras was the founder, is sometimes called the Italian 
or the Doric school. 1863 W. Y. SEttar Kom. Poets Rep. 
ii. (1881) 45 It was from men of the Italian provinces, and 
not from her own sons, that Rome received her poetry. 

te. Arch, =Iratic a. 1c. Obs 


ITALIANATE. 


1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1651! 225 The Compound 
Order, or as some call it, the Roman; others more generally 
the Italian. 

td. Printing, = Roman (type). Obs. 

1711 Strvve Life Parker w. ch. xvi. 382 (an. 1572) The 
Archhishop had..spoken to Day the Printer, to cast a new 
Italian Letter, /d¢d. wv, sect. iv. 541 To cast a new Sett of 
Italian Letters .. For our black English Letter was not 
proper for the Printing of a Latin Book. 

te. =ITALi¢c a. 3. Obs. 

1700 Tyrrece //ist. Eng. 11. 809 Whatsoever is printed in 
an /talian Character. 1723 True Briton. 66 Livery Word 
.. that I lay any Stress upon, is printed in an Italian 
Character. 

2. As the designation of the modern language of 
Italy (see B.2). Hence of words, etc.: Belonging 
to this language. Of books, etc.: Composed or 
written in this language. 

1530 Patscr. 3, ¢ shall be sounded lyke an italian a and 
some thynge in the noose. 1§98 I'torio /fal. Dict. Ep. Ded., 
So manie and so strange bookes. as be written in the 
Italian toong. a1639 Wotton Let. to Dr. C. in Kelig. 
(1651) 476, I cannot (according to the Italian Phrase..) 
accuse the receipt of any Letter from you. 1750 CHESTERF. 
Lett. (1774) Il. 352 What Italian books have you read? 
1820 Surt.ey Lett, Af, Gisborne 298 We will have hooks, 
Spanish, Italian, Greek. 

3. Applied to the form of handwriting developed 
in Italy, and now used in Great Britain, America, 
the Latin countries, and other countries of Western 
f-urope, which approaches in form to italic print- 
ing: opposed to the Gothic hand, formerly used 
in England and still in Germany, etc. 

ts7t Beaucnesne & Baitnon (¢7¢/e) A Booke Containing 
Divers Sortes of hands. with the Italian, Roman, Chancelry 
& court hands. 1643 Woon in /7/ (O. H.S.) I. 98 There 
was B pepe found pasted, in a fayre Italian hand, thus in- 
scribed: Quaestiones [etc.}. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi France & 
ftaly 1.195 Italian hand was the first to become elegant. 
1870 J. A. H. Murray in Leisure J/our 60 A specimen of 
the closing period of that Old English or Gothic hand- 
writing, which was so rapidly disappearing before the Italian 
or current hand of the present day. 

4, In specific names of things produced in or 
originally from Italy, as /talan ferret, greyhound, 
letluce, melilot, millet, oak, etc.: see the sbs. 

Italian cloth, a kind of linen jean with satin face, largely 
employed for linings (in F. satin de Chine, It zanella. 
I. Gothic, the Gothic or pointed architecture of Italy in 
the 13tb and 14th c. I. juice, the extract of liquorice. 
I. May, the Dropwort, Sperva Filipendula. I. plaster: 
see quot. 1887. I. roof,a bip-roof. I. sixth (A/us.\, achord 
consisting of a note with its major third and auginented 
sixth. I string, a superior kind of violin-string of Italian 
inanufacture. warehouse, a shop where Italian 
groceries, fruits, olive oil, etc. are sold; hence I. ware- 
houseman. 

1837 Wuitrock, etc. Lk. Trades, Table, Italian Ware- 
house. 1863 Good 3i/ords 870/1 You are mistaken as to the 
Italian warehouse. 1866 Treas. Bot. 726/1 Italian May, 
Spirva Filipendula. 1875 Ouserey Harmony xt 126 
A discord which has been called an ‘Italian Sixth’. 1887 
Syd. Soc. Lex., ftalian plaster, an old naine for a plaster 
used for purging sordid ulcers and promoting granulation. 

B. sé. 1. A native of Italy. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 130 The ytaliance 
sayth, that in a kynge hit is noght reproue yf he be scarse 
to hym-Selfe. 1439 Rolls /’arit. V. 32/1 Lumbardes, 
Itaylions, and..other Merchauntes Aliens. 1573 Notting- 
ham Rec. \V.149 Gevento the Italyans for serteyne pastymes 
that they shewed before Master Meare. 1611 Frorio /ta/. 
Dict. 618 The Italians haue two very different sounds for 
the two vowels E and O. 1783 H. Swinsurne 7raz. Two 
Sicilies 1. 398 Another monument .. commemorating a 
victory gained .. by thirteen Italians over an equal number 
of French. 1818 A. Ranken Ast. France V.v. 401 The 
great merchants of Europe were the Italians. 

2. The Italian language. 

1485 Caxton Pref. Malory’s Arthur, Moo bookes [are} 
made of his noble actes..as wel in duche ytalyen spaynysshe 
and grekysshe as in frensshe. 1547 BoorDE /ntrod. Anowl. 
xxili, (1870) 179 Who that wyl learne some Italien. 1602 
Suaxs. //am. ul. ii. 274 The Story is extant and writ in 
choyce Italian. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) Il. 312 This 
distich was ingeniously translated into Italian by Bellori. 

+ 3. One versed in the Italian language; an Italian 
scholar. Ods. 

1598 Frorio /tal. Dict. Ep. Ded., What and whosoeuer he 
be that thinkes himselfe a very good Italian. 

4. pl. (ellipt.) Articles (defined by context) im- 
ported from Italy. 

1883 Daily News 12 Sept. 2/5 Tows and hemps... Italians 
have advanced £1 per ton. 1891 /éid. 20 Oct. 2/7 Eggs.. 
There has been a rise of 6¢. on second Italians. ; 

C. Comb., as Jtalian-like adj. and adv., Malian- 
minded adj.; also prefixed to other adjs., as //a/zan- 
English, etc. 

1598 Frorio /fal. Dict. Ep. Ded., 1 may consecrate this 
lesser-volume .. to all Italian-English, or English-Italian 
students. 3165: WaLTton Life Wotton in Relig. Wott. b x, 
His long Rapier, which Italian-like he then wore. 1658 
W. SANDERSON Grafhice 27 Lest..an Italian minded Guest 
gaze too long on them, and commend the worke for your 
wive's sake. 

Italianate (itzlidnét), @. (sb.) Forms: see 
next; also 7 -at. [ad. It. /ta/éanato: see -aTE2.] 

1. Rendered Italian; that has become or been 
made Italian in character: see ITALIANATE v. 

Often with allusion to the Italian proverb /uglese [talia- 
nato é un diavolo \ncarnato, ‘Englishman Italianate is a 
devil incarnate’ (see quots. 1591, 1659, and quots. 1598, 1660 
in ITALIANATED 1). 
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157z Grinpat Let. Burleigh Wks. (Parker Soc.) 332 The 
number of obdurate papists and Italianate atheists is great 
at this time. 159: GREENE Disc. Coosnage (N.), 1 am 
Englishe borne, and I have English thougnts ; not a devill 
incarnate because I am Italianate. 1659 Hower Lex. 
Tetrag?. Ital. Prov., An Englishman Italionat is a Devill 
Incarnat. 1880 Sat. Rev. 30 Oct. 552/2 An English girl that 
is Italianate must expect..to live aniong ideas and manners 
so strange to her that her existence can scarcely be made 
harmonious. 

2. Of Italian character, form, or aspect. 

1592 Nasue P. Pentlesse (Shaks. Soc.) 68, 1 comprehend.. 
vnder hypocrisie, al Machivalisme, Puritanisme. .and finally, 
all Italionate conveyances. 1631 BratHwair Eng. Gentlew, 
(1641) 324 A scru‘d face, an artful cringe, or an Italionate 
ducke. 1894 Mrs, H. Warp Marcella I. 98 The small 
Italianate physique of his son. 

+B. sé. An Italianate person. O65. rare. 

1587 Harrison Enyland u. v. (1877) 1.130, I passe ouer to 
saie anie more of these Italionates. 

Italianate (itce'liane't), v. Also 6 ytal-, 6-7 
italion-,-in-, -ien-, (7 -iannate). [Found first 
in pa. pple. /taltanated (see next), f. It. /taltanato, 
whence the simple vb. was deduced.] ¢vans. To 
render Italian; to give an Italian character to; 
to Italianize. 

Usually in a depreciatory sense, esp. with reference to the 
imitation of Italian fashions and morals by English courtiers 
in the 16th and r7th cents,; cf. IvaLianaTE ffl. @. 1. 

1567 Fenton /'vag. Disc. 213 Ytalianated in legerdemaines 
of subteltye. 1599 H. Hottanp IVs. Greenkam To Rdr., 
The world was never more full of Italian conceits, nor men 
more in danger .. to be Italianated. 1615 Val. Wedshm. 
(1663) Cjb, My brain Italinates my barren faculties To 
Machivilian blackness. 1655 FutLen Ch. Hist. viii. ili. § 49 
The longer He lived in England, the less He had of an 
English-nan, daily more and more Italianating Himself. 
1704 S. Briscoe Aey Rehearsal Pref. 9 The Decorum of 
Foreign-Theatres, especially the French .. before it was so 
far Italianated. 1899 Ik. W. Gossk Denne i. 36 Soft and 
voluptuous measures Italianating the rude tongues of the 
preceding generation. 

Ifence Ita lianating Af/. a. 

1879 E. W. Gosse Lit. N. Europe 242 This Italianating 
spirit was not lessened ..by the next step taken, 

Italianated (ita‘lidneitéd), pp/. a. [f. It. 
Italianato (see prec.) + -ED1,] 

L, SITALIaANATeE a. 1. 

1553 [. Witson Kiet. (1567) 82 b, An other choppes in with 
Englishe Italinated. 1581 Annruson Seri, Paules Crosse 
80 Uure Italienated Papistes. 1§98 Barck.ry Sedic. Man iv. 
(1693) 317 An English man italianated is a Devil incarnated. 
1660 Charac. Italy 55 Nay, ‘tis a Proverb of their own, 
Tudesco Italianato é un Diavolo incarnato: an \talianated 
German is a Devil incarnate. 1841 D'Israeii Amen. Lit. 
(1867) 425 This Italianated Inglishman .. raged against 
Elizabeth more furiously than had the Mar-prelate Knox. 
1891 4A thenzum 5 Sept. 315/3 His preference for the italian- 
ated suburb of Cairo. 

+2. =ITALIANATE a. 2. Obs. 

1616 Sir R. Boyre in Lismore Papers (1887) Ser. us, II. 
50 The Petitioner... seeketh to deteyne yt by his Italion- 
ated pollecie. 1658 W, SANDERSON Graphice 37 How she 
leers out of her inticeing Italianated eyes, able to confound 
a Saint. | 

Italianesque (itx:liane’sk), 2. [f. Irattan+ 
-EsQuE.] Italian in style or character. 

1850 Ecclesiologist X. 45 To replace the present Italian. 
esque altar. 1884 H. R. Reynoups in Life xiv. (1898) 349 
The picturesque undulations and Italianesque dotting of 
houses in impossible places. 

Ilence Ita.siane'squery sz07ce-2ud. [cf. grotesgue- 
rte, -ery}, work executed in Italian style. 

1850 /‘raser's Mag. XLI. 652 The ‘White Angel ’, a close 
imitation of Browning's /talianesquery. 

Ita‘lian ivron, sé. A cylindrical ‘iron’ with 
rounded end, made hollow for the reception of the 
cylindrical heater, used for fluting or crimping 
lace, frills, ete. Hence Ita lian-i‘ron v. frazs. 
to flute or crimp with an Italian iron, to goffer; 
Ita‘lian-i'roned /f/. a. 

1833 J. Hovtanp Manuf. Metal II. 253 ‘Sad iron’, ‘box 
iron’, and ‘Italian iron’. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley i, The 
Italian-ironed double frills of its net-cap, 1861 E. WauGu 
Birtle Carter's T. 5 A clean cap..thickly bordered with 
great, stiff, old-fashioned puffs, such as I used to watcb my 
mother make on the end of tbe ‘Italian iron’ when 1 was 
a lad at home. 

+Italianish, ¢. Ods. rare. [f. IvaLtan + 
-IsH !: cf. Ger. /talzanesch.} Italian, Italic. 

1535 CoverDaLe Acfs x. 1 Cornelius a captayne of y° 
company which is called y® Italianysh. 1540 — Con/ut. 
Standish Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 379 Cornelius, a captain of 
the Italianish company. 

Italianism (ite'lianiz’m). [f. ITaian + -1sM; 
ora. F, /alianisme (16th c. in Godef. Comp/.).] 

1. An Italian practice, feature, or trait; esp. an 
Italian expression or idiom of language. 

1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav. 91 Some notable newe Italion- 
isme, 1611 Cotcr., Siguade,..notable,..(An Italianisme ; 
and deriued from the custome of marking souldiors in 
auncient Garrisons). 1840 Fraser's Mag. XXI. 667 The 
introduction of Italianisms into the language. 1900 F. 

Hatt in Nation (N. Y.) LX XI. 113/2 Of Italianisms and 
other foreignisms..I have amassed a large collection. 

2. Italian quality, spirit, or taste; attachment to 
Italian ideas or principles; sympathy with Italy. 

1824 Blackw. Mag. XVI. 163 An absurd pretension to 
Italianism, which caricatured refinement, and surpassed 
Keats in folly. 185: Gattenca /taly in 1848, 202 The very 
character of that ministry was, however, its Italianism. 
1892 Nation (N.Y.) 1 Sept. 163/3 Such public expressions of 
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sentiments by public functionaries in Trieste itself are 
proofs beyond all doubt of the Italianism of the citizens. 
Italianist. rare. [f. as prec. + -1sT.] One 
who Italianizes. 
1855 Kincstey HWestw. Ho viii, The bargain is hardly 
fair between such a gay Italianist and us country swains. 
Italianity, rare. [f. Itatian+-r17y.] Italian 
quality or character. 
1881 Encyci. Brit. XIII. 494/2 If the ‘Venetian’, in spite 


of its peculiar ‘Italianity’, has naturally special points of , 


contact with the other dialects of Upper Italy [etc.]. 

Italianize (ite‘liansiz ,v. (a. F. Ztalianiser 
(16th c. in Littré): cf. Itauian and -1zE.] 

1. zxér. (also in phr. ¢o /taltanize tt); To practise 
Italian fashions or habits; to become Italian (in 
character, tastes, etc.). 

3611 Cotcr., /taliantzer, to Italianize it; to speake 
Italian, play the Italian, doe like an Italian. 1656 Brount, 
Ttalianize. 1658 in Puituips. 

2. trans. Yo make Italian in character or style. 

1673 [R. Leicn] 7ransp. Neh. 136 Nol’s Latin clerks were 
somewhat Italianiz’d. 1729 Mippiteton Let. fr. Rome 
1741) 170 The adding of a modern termination, or Italian- 
izing the old name of a Deity, has given existence to some 
of their present Saints. 1832 #raser's Alag. V. 729 She 
Italianised her Christian name. 1886 Witus & CLark 
Cambridge 11. 46 The Hall was new wainscoted and 
thoroughly Italianized. 

Ilence Ita‘lianized /f/. a., Ita‘lianizing v0/. 5d. 
and fff. a. Also Ita‘lianiza‘tion, the action or 
process of Italianizing, an Italianized formation ; 
Ita‘lianizer, one who Italianizes. 

@ 1693 Urquuart Rabelais in. xix. 159 A Chironomatick 
Italianising of his Demand, with various Jectigation of his 
Fingers. 1771 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld, Malmesbury 

. 217 Louisa is gone to the oratorio, a great condescension 
for so Italianised a lady. 1847 Lp. Linpsay Chr. Art 
I. p. cexvi, Mabuse, Van Orley, and the Italianisers of 
Antwerp—imitators chiefly of Raphael. 1855 Mitman Lad. 
Chr. vi, iii. (1864) III. 430 This absolute Italianisation of 
the Pope. 1880H. Nico. in Academy24 July 57 We have Old 
French, Modern French, Italianisations, Latin expansions, 
and English abbreviations used indiscriminately. 188 
Westcott & Hort Gré. N. 7. I. App. 46 European of a 
comparatively lateand Italianising type. 1900 //of 4 Aug. 
140/2 There is only one example of the Italianising masters 
of Fontainebleau, 

Italianly (ite lianli), adv. rare. 
+-LY.] In an Italian manner. 

ts9g H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Piv, On English 
foole: wanton Italianly; Go Frenchly: Duchly drink: 
breath Indianly. 1884 //arper's Alay. Feb. 387/1 Sant’ 
Agnese, pronounced. .Italianly to rlyine with lazy. 

Italic (itzlik), @. and sb. fad. L, Satcus, 
a. Gr. "Iradtkds, f. “Iradia, L. Jtalia Italy. Cf. 
V. /taligue (15-16th c. in Godef. Conzpl..] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to ancient Italy or its tribes ; 
spec., in Rom. Hist. and Law, pertaining to parts 
of Italy other than Rome. 

Italic version’: see quot. 1852. 

2685 StTitincFL. Ory. Brit. iii. 113 St Ambrose at Milan, 
had as great authority as Damasus at Rome; And the 
Italick Diocese was as considerable as the Roman. 1724 
Watertann Athan, Creed iv. 62 Neither are we to expect 
to meet with it in the Italick psalters. 1852 Hook Ch, Dict. 
(1871) 403 The old Italic Version, or } efss /tala, is the 
name usually given to that translation of the sacred 
Scriptures into the Latin language which was generally 
used till the time of St. Jerome. 1875 Poste Gains 1, Comm. 
(ed. 2) t08 Italic soil was subject to Quiritary ownership. 
1880 Muirneap Garus 1. § 31 A usufruct of lands that have 
italic privilege. rg00 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 272 The Italic 
groups, that is, the early languages of Italy. 

b. Pertaining to the Greek colonies in southern 
Italy: said of the school of philosophy founded 
in Magna Grecia by Pythagoras in the 6th cent. 
B.C. (Sometimes used to include the Eleatic school.) 

1662 HH. More PAilos. H’rit, Pref. Gen. (1712) 17 This 
School was called the Italick School. 1728 T. SHERIDAN 
Persius iii. (1739) 45 He travelled to Magna Grecia where 
he was the Founder of the Italick Sect. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamitton Metaph, vi. (1859) I. 105 Pythagoras, the founder 
of the Italic school. ; 

ce. Arch. A name of the fifth of the classical 
orders, the Composite. Formerly /talica. 

1§63 SuHute Archit. Ajb, The fifth piller named Comz- 
postta or Italica, 1656 S. H. Gold. Law To Rdr. 1, If 
some Capitals should want their Italica distinctions and 
ornaments. 1706 Puituips, /tadick Order of Architecture, 
see Composite Order. 

+2. =ITauiana.1. Obs. 

1638 Sir T. Hersert Trav. ied. 2) 159 A spatious Tanck, 
..round set with pipes of lead which (after the Italick sort) 
spouts out the liquid element in variety of conceits. 1711 
Mapox £xcheg. Pref. 16 Persons that were by birth or 
education French or Italick. @1734 Nortu Lives (1826) 
ILI. 39 The Italic caution of the ambassador. Ee 

3. (with small 2) Applied to the species of printing 
type introduced by Aldus Manutius of Venice, in 
which the letters, instead of being erect as in 
Roman, slope towards the right; first used in an 
edition of Virgil, published in 1501 and dedicated 
to Italy. In early use also //adica (se. “ttera). 

1612 Brinstey Pos. Parts (1669) p. v, Beginning ther 
question ever at an Italike Capital Q. 1615 BEpweLt 
Mokam. Iinp. Pref. B, If I haue added any thing. .that we 
haue caused to be imprinted in an Italica letter. 1733 
Swirt AZisc., On Poetry 95 To Statesman wou'd you give 
a Wipe, You print it in /tadick Type. When Letters are 
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in vulgar Shapes, ’Tis ten to one the Wit escapes. 1789 
Frankiin JVs. (1888) X. 180 The printers have of late 
banished also the italic types. 1818 A. Ranken Hist, 
France V.1v. 391 Their printing was in Italic characters. 
1855 THackeray Newcones 1. xxvi. 247 Documents .. pro- 
fusely underlined .. in which the »achinaticns of villains 
are laid bare with italic fervour. 186: N. A. Woops Px 
Wales in Canada & U.S. 390 ‘The reiterated headings, 
italic emphasis, and minute details, so peculiar to the 
American journals. 
+b. Of handwriting := Iratian a. 3. Obs. 

1571 BEAucHESNE & BaiLpon Booke conty. divers sortes of 
hands (1602) D. (Aeading) Italique bande. J/éid. E iv. 
(heading) Italique Letter. 

B. sé. 

1. A member of the Italic school of philosophy : 
see Ain: 

1594 R. Asncey tr. fe Roy's Interch. Var. Things 61a, 
The Philosophers. .diuided themselues into two sects, thone 
being called Ionicques, thother Italiques. 1678 CupwortH 
Intell. Syst. Pref, Divers of the Italicks, and particularly 
Empedocles, before Democritus, Physiologized Atomically. 

2. (with small 2) f/. (rarely szzg.) Italic letters ; 
letters sloping to the right: now usually employed 
to emphasize a word or series of words, or to dis- 
tinguish a word or phrase (e.g. one in a foreign 
language) from others in the same context. See A. 3. 
_ 1676 Moxon Print Lett, 8 From the Bottom to the Foot 
is 12 of them in Romans and Italicks. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 455 7 6, I Desire you would print this in /fadick, 
so it may be generally taken notice of. c 1823 1. Howes 
in S. Parr's Wks, (1828) VIII. 194 The names in italic are 
those supplied bythe editors. 1824 J. Jounson /'yfegr. II. 
i. 8 It would be a desirable object, if the use of /fa/ic could 
be governed by some rules. 1898 A. W. W. Date Life 
KR. iV, Dale ixe'217 In the book, the sentence in italics is 
developed into an entire lecture. A/od. Review, We quote 
the passage; the italics are our own. 

+ Ita‘lical, 2. O¢s. rare—'. [f. as prec. +-AL,] 
Italian. Hence + Ita‘lically edv., Italianly. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 74 That 
frapling discourse of his Italicall progresse. 1821 Byron 
IVs. (1837-40) V. 179 By the papers..I perceive that the 
Italian gazette had lied most /ta/icad/y, and that the drama 
had ot been hssed. 

Ita‘lican, a. vare. [f. L. Ltalic-us+-an.J] Of 
or pertaining to the ancient Italian group of 
languages. 

1875 Witney Life Lang. x. 188 Declared Indo-European 
and Italican by scholars. 

+ Italicate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ITatic + -aTE3,] 
‘rans. To italicize. Hence Ita-licated A/f/. a. 

1839 J. R. Dartry Jutrod. Beaunt. & Fis Wks. 1. 
p. xxxiv, These five italicated syllables pass but for two. 

Italicism (itz-lisiz’m). zare. [f. Ivauic a. 
+ -1sM.} An Italian expression or idiom; an 
Italianism. 

1773 Westm. Mag. I. 15 (Jod.) Our language abounds 
with Italicisms. 1837-9 Hatram A/ést. Lit. I. 1. ti. 140 
note, The Gallicisms or Italicisms are very numerous [in 
Thomas & Kempis]. 1838 Britton Dict, Archit. 375 
Portico, an Italicism of the Lat. porticus. 

Italicize (itzlissiz), v. [f. ItaLic + -12E.] 
trans. To print in italics, or (in writing) underscore 
with a single line as a sign that the word or words 
thus marked are to be so printed, or in order to 
emphasize or otherwise distinguish them. 

1795 Parr Rem. Statem. Combe 78 In p. 17 of his 
pamphlet the Dr. has printed, but not italicised another 
inaccuracy. 1858 Ruskin Arrows of Chace (1880) I. 139 
The words which I have italicized in the above extract are 
those which were surprising tome. 1865 Spectator 28 Jan. 
100 The lines we have italicized are lines of very great 
beauty. 1871-3 Earte PAilol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) § 30 
There are no words in the Latin answering to the words 
which are italicised in the English version. 

Jig. 3870 H. Smart Race for Wife i, A slight inflection 
of voice just italicised the epithet. 

Hence Italicized ff/. a., Italicizing vd. sd. 
Also Ita:liciza‘tion, the action of italicizing. 

1888 W. Suarp in Academy 17 Mar. 184/3 The italicisa- 
tion is mine; but comment I have none. 1894 West. Gaz. 
20 Oct. 2/2 Carlyle, however, gave positive injunctions on 
the point, .. running as follows, with the characteristic 
italicising here reproduced. 1898 E.S. WaALace Jerusalem 
the Holy viii. 131 Vhe italicized words biiefly but accurately 
describe the land. a , 

Ita:lico-, used as combining form of /éadic, ad- 
verbially qualifying the following adj.,as in Ita lico- 
Ga‘llic, Gallic or French of an Italian sort. 

1804 Larwoop No Gun Boats 21 A certain Italico-Gallic 
Gentleman. A ; 

Italiot, -ote (ite'ligt, -out), sd. and @. [ad. 
Gr. “Iradwrns, f. Iradia Italy.] , 

a. sb. A person of Greek descent dwelling in 
ancient Italy; an inhabitant of Magna Grecia. 
b. adj. Of or pertaining to the Greek colonies in 
southern Italy or Magna Grecia. 

1660 Stancey Hist. Philos. 1x. (1701) 359/1 A Councel 
being called, and it being put to the question, Whether 
they should deliver up the Italiotes to the Sybarites, or 
undergo a War with an enemy more powerful than them- 
selves? 184x W. Spatpixe /éaly & /t. Isl, I. 117 Several 
illustrious names in Grecian poetry and science belong by 
birth to the Italiot settlements. 1892 Athenxnm 6 Aug. 
187/1 The concluding chapters..give a pretty full account 
of the literary side of Sicilian and Italiot history. : 

+I-talish, 2. O¢s. rare. [f. L. ftal-us Italian 
+-IsH1.] Italian. mp 

1544 Bate Sed. Wks, (Parker Soc.) 8 Polydorus Vergilius 


ITALO-. 


.. polluting our English Chronicles most sbamefully with 4 
his Romish lies and other Italish beggarys. 1550 — Ang. 
Votartes i. 69 Vhys story is tenderly towched of the Italysh 
writers. 1587 FLrEMInG Contn. /olinshed 11). 1575/2 The 
Italish preest and Spanish prince. 

I talo- used as the combining form of //alian 
in various formations, as I talo-Byzantine a., 
pertaining to Byzantine art as devcloped in Italy ; 
I talo-Gre‘cian, -Gree‘k a., pertaining to Greek 
settlers or Greek civilization in Italy; I tato- 


ma‘nia, a mania for things Italian. 

1783 H. Swinsurne Trav. Tro Sictlies 1. 353 Sent to lay 
the first stone of this Italo-Graco-Corsinian seminary. 1841 
W. Searoixe /taly & /t. Isl. 1. 325 The second period, 
which may be called the Italo-Grecian. continued till about 
the extinction of the Antonines. 1841-4 lmmERsON /:55, Der. 
1. 1. (1876) 25 Vhe.. Italomania of Boston Day. 1877 W. 
Jones Finger-ring 458 A splendid specimen of a large gold 
ring of the best ItaloGreek work 1883 C. C. Perkins 
/tal, Sculpt. Untrod.12 Ornaments and animals in the same 
Italo-Byzantine style. 

I-tan, I-taried, ME. pa. pples. of TAKE, Tarry. 

Ita-palm itipim).  [f. ¢/a, native Brazilian 
name + Patm2.] A palm-tree of tropical South 
America found on river banks. 

1856 Treas. Bot. 725 2 Mauritia flexuosa, the Moriche 
or Ita Palm, is very abundant on the banks of the Amazon, 
Rio Negro, and Orinoco rivers. ; 

+I-ta‘se, a. Obs. [OK. getwse.] Convenient, 
suitable, handy. 

Beowulf Z.\ 1320 Fruegn xif him were after neod-ladu 
nihtxe-twse. a 1000 Bocth, .Vetr. xx. 11 Pu pysne middan- 
seard..tidum totaldes, swa hit Retasont wes. c¢120§ Lay. 
6502 Pe king droh his sweord be him wes itase. 

I-tasted, I-tauwed, I-tau3t, I-taxed, MI:. 
pa. pples. of Taste, Taw, Tracu, Tax vs. 

Itch (itf), 52. Forms: a. 1 3yeee, 4 3icche, 
5 3iche, 3ykche, ikche, icche, 6 ycch(e, ytch e, 
itche, ych e, iche, 7 ich, 6- itch. £8. 5 3eke. 
See also Se. YukE. [OE. gece, sb. from stem of 
giccaiz: sec ITCH v.1) 

1. An nneasy sensation of irritation in the skin, 
whieh is relieved by scratching or rubbing ; sfec. 
a contagious diseasc, in which the skin is eovcred 
with vesicles and pustules, accompanied by extreme 
irritation, now known to be produced by the itch- 
mite; scabies. 

a, aBoo /efden Gloss. 82 Prorigo, urigo cutis, 3yccae. 
€ 1340 Curser M. 11823 (Vrin.) Pe 3icche toke him sikerly 
Ye fester smoot bour3ze his body. ¢ 1380 Wrycwir Sed. Hi ks. 

Il. gz pe Lord schal smyte be wip..scahbe..and 3icche. 
c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirnrg. gt Vit be drie, it schal propirlie 
be clepid icche, And if it be moist, it schal be clepid s.abhve. 
01440 romp. Part’.259/1 leche, or 3iche S. ikche,or3ykcbe), 
pruritus, zz More De guat. Nowviss. Wks. 99 If thou 
shouldest for a litle ytche claw tby self sodeinly depe into 

flesh. 1563 T. Gare Antidot. 1. 20 Vhis vnguent is for 
iche of the leggs, 1617 Moryson /¢7#. int. 117 Uhe Italians 
..for the most part are troubled with an itch, witnesse the 
fr:quent cry in their streets..Ointment for the Itch. 1711 
Suartess, Charac. (1737) 11. 152 In the case of that parti- 
cular kind of itch, which belongs to a distemper nam’d from 
that effect, there are some who, far from disliking tne 
sensation, find it highly acceptable and delightful. 1861 
Huime tr. Afoguin- Tandon \. vi. i. 308 There really is a 
special parasite which gives rise to the Itch. 1883 GitmourR 
Mongols (1884) 184 One of the most prevalent diseases in 
Mongolia is itch. 1900 N. § Q. gth Ser. V. 7 Stablemen 
refer to the itch in horses as ‘the dukes’ [YuxKes]. A 
‘dukey horse’ means a horse suffering from itch. 

B. 1483 Cath. Angl, 426/1 A seke, prurigo. — 

b. Applied, with qualification, to various forms 
of eczema and other skin diseases, as bakers’, Lrick- 
layers’, grocers’ tlch (see these words). Norwegian 
ztck, a form of leprosy oceurring in Norway. 

2. jig. An uneasy or restless desire or hankering 
after something ; a restless propensity to do some- 
thing: usually spoken eontemptuously. Const. of, 
Jor, after, (tat, or zn. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 3712 For no desyre of 
mans prayse or ytch of vain glory, but of mere humilitie. 
1599 Life Alore in Wordsw. Eccl. Brog. (1853) H. 119 Some 
of this new sect had taken such an itch of preaching, that 
they could hardly charm their tongues. 1624 Br. Haiti 
Seru. Llampton Crt, Sept., Rem. Wks. (1660) 4 There is an 
itch of the ear..that now is grown epidemical. 1638 Ras- 
poten Aluse’s Looking-Gi. ir. iv, One that, out of an itch 
to be thought modest, dissembles his qualities. 1665 Sir ‘l. 
Herpert 7rav. (1677) 123 Their itch after Idol-worship is 
over. 1708 HVooden World Dissected 32 He has a great 
an Itch at breaking of Heads on Board, as he has ashore at 
breaking of Windows. (1725 Amuerst Yerrz Fil. xivii. 
253 Notbing can restrain a thorough-bred gamester; all 
ttes and obligations give way to this agreeable itch of the 
elbow. 1753 Jounson Adventurer No. 115 » 3 The itch 
of literary praise. 1795 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Pindariana 
Wks. 1812 IV. 237 The virtuoso itch For making a rare 
Butterfly-collection. 1863 Gro. Erior Romola vii, He had 
an itch for authorship. 1870 Lowett Strdy IWVind.201 The 
itch of originality infects his thought and style. 1876 
Brownine Filippo Baldinucei tiv, We fret and fue and 
have an itch To strangle folk. 


3. alirib, and Combd., as ttch-allaying adj.; iteh- 
acarus, -insect, -mite, -tick, a small parasitic 
arachnid (Sarcoptes scabiez) of the family Acarida, 
which burrows in the huinan skin, and gives rise to 
the disease called itch or scabies; itch-reed, itch- 
weed, popular names of White and Swamp Helle- 
bore (Veratrum album and viride) respectively. 
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1826 Kinsy & Se. Entomol. II. xxiii. 332 The *itch acarus 
(A. Scabiei, L.) is similarly circumstanced. 1599 Marston 
Sco. Villanie wm. vin, 213 Butif he get her “itch-alaying 
pinne, O sacred relique, straight he must beginne To raue 
out-right. 1846 Gercory 7he. 4 Pra t. Med. v.vi.(L.) The 
*itch insect was -first accurately described by LBonomo in 
1683. 1833 Penny Cyel. 1. 70/1 The *itch mite is a micro- 
scopic ammmal, fuund under the human skin in the pustules 
of a well-known cutaneous disease. 1770 J. R. Forstex tr. 
Nat's Trav. N. Amer.(1772 1. 382 Vhe Enghsh call it 

ltch-reed. 1822-34 Good's Study led. ied. 4) 1V. 50 In- 
festment of the *itch-tick. 1884 MiLter /"/anten., *ltch- 
weed, Veratrum viride. 

Itch Jitf),v.1 lorms: a. 1 gice\e an, 3 3ichen, 
3-4 3iechen,4 3itchen ( pr. ple. Ayenb. icinge , 
5 3ichyn, 3echin, icchen, yechen,i3echen.ichen, 
yehen, yehyn, 5-6 ytche, itche, 6-7 ytch, 6- 
itch 6.) 5 3ykyn. jekyn, ykyn, ekyn, 3eke, 7 
yeek. [OL. gtce ¢ an (:—*gtece ¢ an, with umlaut 
from *zeoce-:—gucc- :—W Ger. *yukkjan OG. 
Jucchen, MUG. gucken. pucken, Ger. gucken, OLG. 
jJukid it itches, Miu. joker, yeuken, Du. seuken , 
Goth. zadjan, from stem jk whence OIG. judido, 
OE. grecda, later 3%cda, ML. pyhkthe, VEKETH, itch. 
In the 14-15th c. the form 37 ch-, 3#¢/ch-, lost its 
initial 9 before 7, whence the later #4. In some 
northern dialects the word came down with hard ¢ 
or 2, as 3yk-, jtk-, in 13th c. zeke, peke. See alsu 
the Sc. form youd, yuck, YUKE.] 

1. tnt, Yo have or feel irritation of the skin, 
such as causes an inelination to seratch the pait 
affeeted: said of the part; also of the person affected, 
Also tmpers., id itches, there is an itching. 

a. 1000 Sa.v. Lee hd. U1. 50 Wid ziccendre wombe.  /bid. 
go Wid obrum aiccendum blece. a@r2zzg |sce Itcuine 
wl. sb. 1). ¢ 1386 Cuatcer Adiller's /. 496 My mouth 
hath icched }w. 2. 3echid, yched] al this longe day. ©1430 
/1yinns Wire. 8 Oure body wule icchr, oure bonis wole 
ake. 1830 Paiscr. 593/1 Whan thy wounde begynneth to 
heale it wyll ytche. 1606 SHaks. 7” & Cr. u. i. 2g, 1 
would thou didst itch from head to foot, and | had the 
scratching of thee. 1768-74 Tuckrr “2. Nod. (1854) 11. 558 
Afier all, perhaps, we have no greater enjoyments among 
us than those of eating when we are pele laying down 
when sleepy, or, as the second Solomon has pronounced, 
than scratching where it itches. 1875 Jowrrt /’lato ed, 2) 
IV. 17 Socrates dilates on the pleasures of itching and 
scratching. 1897 dddéutt’s Syst. Med. It. 349 Phe cracks 
often itch in a most troublesome way. 

B. 1440 /romp. Pare. 2581 Ichyn, or ykyn, or 3ykyn 
(A. yekyn, S. sichyn, //., 7. ckyn', prurvo. 1468 Vedulla 
Gram. ‘Promp. Parv. 538 ote), /'rurto, loxzeke. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 426/1 To 3eke, prurtre. 1703 Tuoressy Let. to Nay 
kD. 5.), Yeeke, [z. to] itch. 

2. fig. To have an irritating desire or uncasy 
eraving provoking to action, Often in phr. one’s 
Jingers ttch to Jo something, orig. to give a person 
athrashing,;. Const. with 72f.; also for, (tal. 

a3225 Ancr. R.80 Loked, seid sein Jerome, part 3¢ nabben 
3icchinde nouder tunge ne earen, 1382 WycuiF 2 / i, 
iv. 3 het schulen gadere to gidere maistris jitchinge [¢duss. 
or plesynge] to the ceris. 1579 J. SiusBes Gaping Gulf 
E. viij b, (Our) fingers wyll itch at hym. 1892 .Vo-body and 
Some-body 1878) 326 My Kinglie browes itch for a stately 
Crowne. 1998 Suaks. Jerry J a. ni. 48 If T see a sword 
oul, my finger itches to make one, 1622 Maseetr. d/enan’s 
Guzman d Alf. 1. 57 His tongue itch't to be let loose. 1712 
Argsutuxot John Bull ww. i, His fingers it-hed to give 
Nic.a good slap on the chops. 1821 Crare I 7d/. Winstr. 
1, 163 Keep thee from my failings free Nor itch at rhymes. 
1853 Kixcstey //j)fatia xviii. 205 The men’s fingers are 
itching for a fight. 1860 Reave Cloister & /7. xxxvuil. (1896) 
111 No wonder men itch to Le soldiers. 

+3. /rans. Vo canse to itch. Ods. 

1586 J. looker Grrald. Irel. in Holinshed VV. 911 Vt 
may be, that..1 shall be able like a fleshworme to itch the 
bodie of his kingdome, and force him to scratch deepelie. 
1665, 1756 [see ITcHING Af/. a. 3). 


+Itch, v.2 Ods. [app. identical with Hitcu z. 
and early ME. IccHE-N; but the history is not 
clear.] zzfr. To shift one’s position a little; to move 


with a jerk or succession of jerks: = Hitcu v. 3. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 35 You shall see suche 
heaving and sbooving, suche ytching and shouldring, to 
sitte by women. 1589 Papfe w. Hatchet 1 \tch a little 
further for a good fellowe. 1621 Lapy M. Wrotn Urania 
377 Sbee still itcht neerer her husband. 

Here perhaps belong the following : 

1640 A. Harsnet God's Suni. 413 Riches cannot..each 
us one haires breadth neerer heaven. 1691 Ray Creatrou 
ul. (1701) 245 Witbout shifting of sides or at least etching 
this way and that way more or less. 

Itch, v.3, variant of EcHE v. Ods., to angment, 
increase, eke ot. 

1614 B. Joxsos Barth. Fair. ii, Halfe pound of tobacco, 
and a quarter of a pound of Coltsfoot, rhixt with it too, to 
itch it out. a 1624 Br. M. SuytH Servs. (1632) 104 Where 
the lyon’s skin will not reach, there they itch it with the 
fox skin. 165: Bepewt in /uller’s Abel Redizv., Evasinus 
63 To itch out his travelling charges he agreed with Baptista 
Boeria. .to accompany his two sonnes to Bononia. 

Itch, obs. variant of EcuE sd.1, EKE 58.1 2. 

1595 in Antiguary (1838) May 211 For itches for the bell 
roapes vj4, 

+ I-tehful, 2. Obs. rare~°. 
Full of itching, itehy. 

1530 Patscr. 316/2 Itche or ytcbefull, gratenz. 

Itchiness Ji'tfinés’. [f. Ircay+-yxss.] The 
quality or state of being itehy ; itchy sensation. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 11.383 He adds anotber 


[f. ItcH 5d. +-FUL.] 
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character, not always present however, namely, itchiness 
of the skin, 1847 Jonusston in /*roc. Berw. Nat. Clnb WW, 
No. 5. 222 The place in which they had burrowed was 
indicated by itchiness, 

Itching (itfin), 24/. 56. [f. Iron v.1 +-1Ne1,) 

1. A feeling of uneasiness or irritation in the skin, 
which leads to scratching : sce ITen v.11. 

a1225 Amr. R. 238 Peo hwule bet 3ichinge ilest, hit 
bunched god for to gniden, 1382 Wyeir Deut xxviii. 27 
Smyit thee the Lord with. scab forsuthe and itchynge 
[1388 3icchyng, ichynge, izcching], 14-. .Wow, in Wr.- 
Wulcker 708/21 //ic proritus,a 3ckynge. ¢ 1440 /’romp. 
Jarv, 538 2 3ykynge, or 3ykthe, pruritus 1662-3 Perys 
Piary 10 Feb. In the imorning, most cf my disease, 
that is, itching and pimples, were gone. 1797 M. MaiLLir 
Morb, Anat. (1807) 205 They have commonly an itching at 
the nose. 1845 Leupp Vis. Liver 159 She became aftected 
with excessive itching of the skin, which prevented sleep. 

attri, 1608 Armin Nest Nuun, '1880) 48 The World. 
scratching her braine with her itching pin,. .answeres, What 
then? 1611 Cock. s.v. Adonr, We call it, stone Allum, or 
itching pouder. 

2. fig. An uncasy desire or hankering : = Iven sé, 2. 

1340 Ayend. 16 Pet uerste heaued of pe beste of helle ys 
prede..pe uifte icinge. in cle{r]gie avarice oper couaytise. 
1676 tr. Guillatiere’s Voy, Athens 33 A rich Turk in that 
City .. had an itching after the young Mans Istute. 1709 
Porr “ss. Crit. 32 All fools have still an itching to deride. 
1884 S4. James's Gaz. 22 Aug. 31 An irrepressible itching 
for a little more military glory. 

Itching itfin),77/. a. 
That itches. 

1. That has or is characterized by a feeling of 
irtitation in the skin; itchy. 

¢1000 [see Tren tt 1). 1665 Hoowr Microgr. xxvi. 146 
The aching tickling pain quickly grew languid 1746 
Bexketey avd Jet, 7arewater § 15 A very useful wash 
fur weak, dry, or itching eyes. 1898 P. Manson 73 of, 
Dis. xxxui. 523 With a papulo-vesicular itching eruption 
1eseinbling scabies. 

2. fig. That bas an irritating desire or uncasy 
craving. 

Often qualifying sbs. denoting bodily organs in metaphori- 
cal phrases, as rching cars, a craving to hear something 
new, persons who crave to hear novelties (hence ifching- 
cared 5 an itching palin, a hankering after gam, an ava- 
ricious disposition; tan tithing elbow, a passion fur gamb- 
hing ‘cf. quot. 17261n Ircn sé. 2) 

a 122g [see Itc v1 2). 1581 Stpney A fol. Joetric (Arh.) 
49 ‘There is nothing of so sacred a maiestie, but that an 
itching tongue may robbe it selfe vpon it. 1582 N. 7. 
(Khem.) 2 77, iv. 3 According to their owne desires they 
wil heape to them selucs maisters, hauing itchins cares. 1601 
Suaks. Jul. C.1v. ii 10 Cassius, you your selfe Are mucb 
condemn’d to haue an itching Palme. 1607 Hir Kon ks, 
1. 196 A few blotted leauesy; such perhaps, as in this itching- 
eared generation. .few will take notice of. 1617 Mouxyson 
/tin. \. 198, | had an itching desire to see Jerusslem. 1693 
in Dryden's Juvenal xiv. 1697) 342 Uf the Mather, says 
Juvenal, love the ox and Dice, the Boy will be given to an 
irching Elbow. 1847 A. Densie Disc. xxii 393 This is no idle 
crowd come to gaze or to fill an itching cur. 1871 Dixon 
Tower 1V. vii. 63 Fees were always welcome to his itching 
pel 1876 IHeorld No. 1-8. 11 The causes célébres, which 
ave supphed such piquant reading to an itching public. 

+3. That causes itching. Ods. 

1665 Ilooke JWicrogr. xavi. 145 Of Cowage, and tbe itching 
operation of some bodies. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 336 
‘The plant is wel! known on account of its sharp itching 
hairs. 1879 Barres & Hottann Plant-n., ltching Berries. 
Kruit of Nosa canina. Lane. 

Hence Itchingly adv. 

1657 J. Bextuam Two / reat. 19 Itchingly desiring Novel- 
ties. 

t+tI-tchless, ¢. Oés. [f. Ircitsd.+-Less.] Free 
from itehing or the itch; free from an itching palm, 
incorruptible. 

1635 QuaRLes Embl. 1, x. (1718) 41 One rubs his itchless 
elbow. 1648 Herrick /lesfer., To Sir }. Lerkicy, Toou 
art just and itchlesse, and dost please ‘hy genius with two 
strength'ning bultresses. 

Itchy (itfi,,@. Now collog. [f. Iren sb. + -y. 
The form appears in OF, as giccrg glossing ‘ putri- 
dus, purulentus’ Hpt. G/. 453.) Affected with 
itching or the itch; of the nature of the itch. 


{f. Ircu 7! + -1nc 2.) 


oyle. 
leaues or rootes applyed to itchie places .. doe great good 
vnto the same. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Itch, All 
Itchy humour will come out and he dry'd up entirely. 
a1829 J. Youne /ntell. Philos. xxxv. (1835) 350 Your elbow 
is itchy and your toe is sore. 

fig. 1599 B. Joxson Cynthia's Rew. un. ii, A third. .takes 
the coming gold.. That hourly rubs his dry and itchy palms. 
1784 Cowrer Zasé 1v. 582 Excess, the scrofulous and itchy 
plague. : 

~ite, sufix!, corresponding to F. -#e, L. -ita 
(-iés , ad. Gr. -irns, forming adjs. and sbs. (of 
adj. origin) with the sense ‘ (one) conneeted with or 
belonging to’, ‘a member of’, as in dmAirns aaj. 
heavy armed, sé. a heavy-armed soldier | f. orAa 
armour), moAirns citizen (f. méAcs city). Its fem. 
form is -érts (-ITIS). Both the masc. and fem. forms 
were extensively used in forming technical names 


of natural products, diseases, etc. 

A frequent use in Gr. was to form ethnic and local designa- 
tions, as ’ABSnpirns Abderite, Srayrpirys Stagirite, SuBap- 
trys Sybarite, Taprapirns denizen of Tartarus. Hence, often 
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used by the LXX to render Heb. names in ’—, -7, as in 
"lopandirms Israelite, Aevirns Levite, *AmaAnKirns Amalekite, 
"Iowandirns Ishmaelite, MwaBirns Moabite, Zodouirae Sodo- 
mites, etc. Later, in Christian use, in the names of sects, 
styled either after their locality, their founder, or some 
tenet, rite, or other cbaracteristic, as éonuitns a desert-dweller, 
eremite, hermit, NixoAaira: Nicolaitans (pl.), ‘laxwirae 
Jacobites, Movoduotza: Monophysites, etc. Some of the 
Greek terins (esp. those in Christian use) were adopted in 
Latin, either unchanged i -fés or often in -2¢a, the plural 
(which was more frequent in use’ being in -ite: thus 
Stagtrités, Syburita, and, in tbe Vulgate, etc., Levités or 
Levita, Israéiitz, Ismaélite, Ammonitz, Méabitez, Nico- 
laite, Sodowitze (also Gaditz, Reubénitz, etc., where the 
LXX have Tad, ‘Pov8nv); and in later and medizval writers 
Marctonite, Ebionite, Asymite, Alarénite, Alonophysite, 
etc. Hence the suffix has passed into Fr. and Eng. in the 
form -f¢e, pl. -é¢es. Already in tbe metrical Genesis 4 E.codus 
€1250 we find A monit, A rabit ; by Wyclifthe Vulgate words 
in -i¢z are duly rendered by forms in -/tes, -ytzs, In later 
Diblical versions the ending is extended to other tribal names. 
€.€, “Auoppata, Navavacn, Vulg. Amorret, Chananii, 
Wyclif A snorret, Chananei (-cey , roth c. versions A morites, 
Canuanttes. 

Another frequent use of the termination was to form names 
of minerals and gems ‘adjectively with AdOos ‘stone’ under- 
stood), e. g. avépaxirns anthracite, aimartitns blood-stone, 
hematite, obt7ns snake-stone, serpentine, ceAnuiryns moon- 
stone, selenite, etc. Nearly all these occur also in_L, in 
Pliny, who inoreover adds several not recorded in Greek. 
These have been handed down and increased by mediaeval 
and early modern Latin writers de proprietatibus rerum,and 
have given origin to our, modern use of -éfe in naines of 
fossils and minerals. 

The following are the chief English uses of the 
suffix ; 

1. Forming names of persons. 
adjectively. ) 

a. In words already formed in Gr. or L., of the 
classcs above inentioned, and in analogous terms; 
eg. Stagertle, Sybartte; [sraeliie, Levite, Ammo- 
nite, Amorite, Benjamite, Canaanite, Gadite, 
Gileadite, Hlamite, Ishmaelite, Rechabite, Reuben- 
2te, Semite, Soldomite, etc.; eremite, Ebiontte, 
Adamite, Ja obite, Mar:tonite, Maronite, Asymite, 
Monophystie, Anthropomorphite, Fatinile, etc. 

b. In words of modern formation: (a2) Denoting 
an inhabitant ofa place; as Sydueyite, Claphamtte, 
Durhamite, Ludlowite: now rare, and mostly 
* somewhat contemptuous. (4) Denoting a disciple, 
follower, or adherent of a person or doetrine ; as 
Wycliffite, Campbelitie, Dalette, Glassite, living- 
tle, Puseyite, Stimeonitte; Brontsite, Darwinite, 
flugotte, Ruskinite, Shelleyite, Spencertte, Zolatte ; 
Bryanite, Canningile, [Tealyite, Jacobite. Luddite, 
Mackinlevite, Parnellite, Peelite, + Williamite 
(adherent of Williain I[]). So Lre-raphaelite, 
Stlverite, Independent Labourite, etc. 

These have a tendency to be depreciatory, being mostly 
given by opponents, and seldom acknowledged by those to 
whom they are applied. The following are illustrations of 
som: of these formations : 

1818 Scott A/rt. of Afedé. xviii, lam nota MacMillanite or 
a Russelite, or a Hamiltonian, or a Harleyite, or a How- 
denite. (Vote, All various species of the great genus 
Cameronian.) 1820 Lonsdale Alag, Aug. 350/1 In 1814, the 
Inghamitechurches formed a union with the Daleitechurches 
in Scotland. 1883 4 theneune 27 Jan. 116/3 Of Musset, as 
becomes a god Hlugoite, he has. nothing to say. 1885 
Manch. [xan 13 Jan. 3/2 Legislation which is regarded as 
a violation of that principle by all thorough-going Herbert 
Spencerites. 1888 River Haccarv Col, Quaritch i, Other 
folk, yet more learned, declared it to be an ancient British 
dwelling .. Mrs_ Massey .. was a British dwellingite, 1891 
Daity News 5 Mar. 5 2 Swift was a Tolstoite before his day. 
1892 Athenee uit 1 Oct. 449/2 These short stories have not 
the attractions which the true Zolaite loveth. 1895 7 Yes 
8 Jan. 9/5 Ireland will see Healyites and Redmondites 
battling with Dillonites for the honour of representing the 
united will of the Irish nation. 1897 Hestm. Gaz. 12 July 
3/3 ‘ Vhe Shirley country ’—as the Spen Valley is now called 
by Brontéites. 1898 Daily Vews 12 Jan. 6/6 The fine mass 
meeting of the Independent Labourites, 

2. wu. Falvont. Used to form the names of fossil 
organisms, animal or vegetable; as azmontzte, 
belemnite, calamite, dendrite, echintle, encrinite, 
lignite, trilobite, etc. 

These follow the type of Gr. Barpaxirns toadstone, etc., 
and were at first used in their Latin form in -f/es: see the 
individual words. 


b. Aftneral, The systematic ending of the names 
of mineral species, comprising names of ancient 
origin in -irns, as anthracite, hematite, ophite, 
Selentic, or in -tres, as chlorite, hepatite, hyalite, 
and a vast number of modern names in which -2¢e 
is added to an element expressing colour, structure, 
physical characters or affinities, or to the name 
ofa locality, discoverer, mineralogist, distinguished 
scientist, or other person whom the discoverer 
may have desired to commemorate. Examples 
are albite, azurite, melanite, dichrotte, graphite, 
apatile, calcite, syenite, labradorite, leadhillite, 
humboldtiie, wernerite, brewsterite, danaite, dar- 
winile. Earlier names of minczals have in some 
cases been displaced by names in -7¢e, and some 
names with other endings as -ave, -77z, ete. have 
been conformed to the -é/e type. For names of 


(Often also used 
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| rocks, Dana has suggested the differentiated ending 
-yte, founded on trackyte, as in aphanyte, dioryte, 
epidosyle, and the like; but this has not found 
universal acceptance. 

3. Anal. and Zool. Used to form terins denoting 
one of the constituent parts, segments, or joints of 
a body or organ; as in some a segment of the 
body ; so certle, pleurtte, podite, tergite, a segment 
of the horn or antenna, side, foot, back, ete. Cf. 
cephalostegtle, coxopodtte, ischiocerite, ischiopodite. 

(These forms were introduced (in French) in 1851 by H. 
Milne Edwards \Oéservations sur la squelette tégumentaire 
des Crustacées Décapodes, in Ann. Sct. Nat. (Zool.) 3, 
XVI. 221). They were app. first used in Eng. in 1855, by 
C. Spence Bate (Refort Brit. Assoc. 1855, 38); but they 
owe their general use esp. to Huxley (Lect. on General 
Vat. Hist. 1857, Anat. luverteb, Anim. 1877, etc.). (F. A. 
Bather, M.A., Nat. Hist. Museum, South Kensington.)] 

4. Chen. Used to form the names of some sac- 
charine substances, glucoses, and other organic 
compounds, as damdbonite, dulcite, erylhrite, inos- 
tle, isodulette, mannite, melampyrite, pintte, 
quercite, sorbite, chiefly f. the names of plants; also 
of explosives, as cordite, dynamite, hercultte, 
melinzte; and of commercial products, as ebondte, 
velcanile, etc. 

(In the earlier of these the suffix was in origin apparently 
the same as in the preceding groups, mavzxite being, as it 
were, the distinctive constituent of maznaj; but in the 
names of explosives and other products this sense dis- 
appears, and -éfe is merely a derivative.] 

b. In Inorganic Chemistry, -2¢e is the systematic 
termination of the names of the salts of acids 
denominated by adjectives in -ous; e.g. wétrile 
a salt of netrous acid, selphite a salt of sulphurous 
acid. This was part of the systematic nomencla- 
ture introduccd by Guyton de Morveau and Lavoi- 
sicr in their Nomenclature Chimigque of 1787. 

[In this use, the suffix has no direct connexion with the 
Gr. -irns, but was suggested by, and differentiated from, 
the suffix -afe (-ATE! 3), appropriated to salts of acids in -éc. 
In the words of the authors cited (.Vomencl. Chimigue, p. 40’, 
these are ‘terininaisons différentes adaptées A la méme 
racine, de la manicre qui a paru le plus convenable au 
jugement de l’oreille. ... : 

Sulphate sera le nom générique de tous les sels formés 
de lacide sulphurique. ; 

Sulphfe sera le noin des sels formés de I’acide sulphur- 
cux. 

(p. 49) Cette distinction une fois établie nous a donné les 
nitrates et les uifrites, les phosphates et les phosphites, les 
acétates et les acétites’. ) ee mee 

A few of the words in -z¢e have derivative adjs. in 
eitic, as Hanetic, Semitic, dendritic, encrinitic, 
anthracttic, hematitic; many of those in group I 
have adjs, in -itish, as /svaeclztish, A/oabitish. 

-ite, sufix*, an ending of adjs., adapted from 
L, pa. pples. in -7¢zs, -zfus, of vbs. in -zre, -ére, 
-ére, as in éruditus erudite, exguisitzs exquisite, 
comtpositus composite, or from the corresponding 
Romanic -7f0, as favourite ; also of sbs. derived 
from the same or from the cognate L. sbs. in -zs, as 
appelitus appetite. Also, of verbs formed from 
the same ppl. stems, as exfedrle, wze; but from 
stems in -é/, tlle verbs usually end in -/, as fos??, 
exhibit, merit; this was formerly also usual with 
adjs., as oppostt, recondit. 

I-teid, -teied, -et, MIE. pa. pple. of Tie z. 
I-teiht, -teight, of Tracu z. 

+I-teiled, z. Ods. [f. 1-1+ Tai sd, +-Ep?2.] 
Tailed, having a tail. 

| ax240 Sawles Harde in Cott. /fom. 25x Iteilede draken 

vrisliche ase deotlen. y 
t+I-tel, Obs. [OE. zeted, -tel (=OS. gttal, Du. 

gelal), f.ge-, 1-1 + ¢e/lan to count, TELL.}] Number, 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 21 Pera etendra sete] was 


fif busenda wera butan wifum & cildum. ¢ 1205 Lay. 7805 
Nuste na mon pat ite] Of ban scipen pat scileden after. 


I-teld, i-telded, i-tield, ME. pa. pple. of 
TELD wv. to erect. I-teled, of Tix z. 

+ I-telle, v. Obs. (OE. zetellan (=OS. gitellian, 
OHG. ge-, gtsellen, MHG. gezeln), f. ze-, 1- pref.! 
+ tellan, TELL v.] 

L. ¢rans. To number, reckon, tell. 

971 Llickl. Hom. 203 Hie .. zetealdon pet bzer wars eac 
syx hund manna .. acweald. ¢1175 Lamd, Hom. 133 Na 
ian ne inihte itellen a mare be me mei deo steorren of 
heuene. 

2. To recount, narrate, tell. 

c1205 Lay. 24627 Nes he nzuere iboren .. be cude him 
itelle. .of halue ban richedome. 


Item (eitém), adv. and sé. [a. L. tlem adv., 
just so, in like manner, moreover, f. z-s, z-d he, it 
+ advb. ending -¢em. Used also in F, as ady, (1290 
in Godef. Comp/.) and as sb. from the 16th cent.] 

|| A. adv. Likewise, also. Used to introduce a 
new fact or statement, or, more frequently, each 
new article or partieular in an enumeration, esp. in 
a formal list or doeument, as an inventory, house- 

' hold-book, will, etc. 


| 1398 in Rymer Federa (1709) VIII. 55 Item, it is Accordit 
, and Ordaint that [ete.]. /ds¢., Item, for als mykil as [etc.]. 


| 


I-TEON. 


¢1400 MaunDEV. (1839) xxvili. 288 Item, in this Yle .. there 
is a manner of Wode, hard and strong. 1418 in E. £. Witls 
(1882) 31 Item I be-quethe to tbe freres Menours of Brygge- 
north..xls. Item I bequethe..to the ffreres of Wodehouse 
xis. 1484 Caxton Fables of A lfonce i, Item my sone sup- 
pose it not a lytyll thynge to haue a good Frend. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Frtars (Camden) 56 Item this yere was alle 
the chaunterys put downe. Item also the wacche at myd- 
sonier was begonne agayne. .. Item also the byshoppe of 
Wencbester..preched before the kyng. 1601 Suaks. zed, 
N. 1. v. 265 It sbalbe Inuentoried..As, Item two lippes in- 
different redde, Item two grey eyes, with lids to them. 1732 
Fietpine Afiser uu. i. Wks. 1882 IX. 308 /tez2, ‘Iwo muskets, 
one of which only wants the lock. 1781 Cowrer Truth 152 
Not a grace appears on strictest search, But that she fasts, 
and, ‘fem, goes tochurch. @1818 in Cruise Dégest (ed. 2) VI. 
337. He. .added this clause: ‘/fe72, all the bouses and lands 
which I have given between my sons, is to this purpose, 
that [ete.]’. 
B. sé. 

l. A statement, maxim, or admonition such as 
was commonly introduced by the word ite; a 
saying with a particular bearing. Hence, generally, 
an intimation, a hint. Esp. in vbl. phrases, as ¢o 
give (take, etc.) an tlem, also to give (take, etc.) 
ztem. Now U.S. local. 

1561 IT. Norton Calvin's Just. iv. xii. (1634) 616 marg., 
Two Items to the Church of Rome concerning the single 
life which they require in the order of Priests. 1600 Hot- 
Land Livy xxv. xvi. 559 The Soothsayers aforesaid, had 
given an Item, and foretold, that this prodigious sight 
perteined properly unto the chiefe captaine. 1607 HizRon 
Wks. 1. 171 ‘That nothing be lost’, it was one of our 
Sauiours items. 1684 Bunyan Piley. 11. 150 He.. has Need 
of an Itum, to caution him to take heed, every Moment of 
the Day. 1704 Hearne Duct, Hist. 1. 14 Getting item 
thereof, he departed tothe sea. 1786 Mrs. IncuBALD Such 
things are 51: (in Br, Theat.) If my friend had not given me 
an item of this I should think her downright angry. a@ 1860 
Spirit of Times (N.Y.) (Bartlett), Tbe minit yer get item 
that I’m back, set off for the cross-roads. 

2. An article or unit of any kind included in an 
enumeration, Computation, or sum total; an entry 
or thing entered in an account or register, a clause 
of a document, a detail of expenditure or ineome, ete. 

1578 T. Witcocks Sevm. Paules 50 The lawe layeth no 
Item to youre charge. 1588 Marfrel. Efpist. (Arb.) 39 His 
grace had need to prouide a bag ful of Items for you if you 
be so liberal. 1601 Cornwattis £ss, ix, hat makes not 
the purse emptie, and the household-booke rich in Items. 
1607 Dekker Aut.’s Conjur. (1842) 34 Our vaunt' currer .. 
offred to pay some of the tauern items. 1765 Cowrer Let. 
to F. Llitl 3 Dec., Wks. 1837 XV. 7 That I may return as 
oarticular an answer to your letter as possible, I will take it 
item by item. 1870 J. Yeats Nat¢. //ist. Comm. 87 Timber 
is an important item in the national revenue. 1876 Geo. 
Eviot Dan. Der. iii, Ihave to spend a good deal in that 
way ; it is a large item. 

b. A detail of information or news, esp. one in 
a newspaper. 

1819 _B. E. O'Meara L£xp. Trans. St. Helena 11 The 
general accuracy of these items may be inferred. 1865 
Lowey Scotch the Snake Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 241 We cannot 
estimate the value of the items in our daily newspapers. 
1876 — Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 130 This item kind of 
description. 1888 J. Incuis Text Life Tigeriand 2 Filling 
my sporting journal with many items of more than ordinary 
interest. 

Item (aitém), v. [f. prec.] ¢vans. To set down 
or rcckon up item by item; to enter as an item. 

1601 ? Marsron Pasguil §& Kath, 1v. 157 Here I haue 
item’d forth what I am worth. 1615 Sir E. Hopy Curry- 
Combe i. 14 Had he Itemd the lampe oyle, as well as hee 
summed the Spanish wine, his intruding curiosity would 
haue passed with lesse blame. 1716 Appison Drummer 
11.1, [have Item’d it in my memory. 1788 Cowerr Stanzas 
for Vear,1..item down the victims of the past. 1855 Lewes 
Goethe I. 1. ix. 303 A process which looked less heroic when 
itein’d in the bill next day. 

I-temed, Mi. pa. pple. of Tame v.2 

Itemize (si-témaiz), v. Chiefly 7S. [f. ITEM sé. 
+-14E.] ¢raxs. To set down by items or enter as 
an item ; to specify the items of (an account, etc.). 
Hence Itemized f//. a.; also I'temization, the 
action of itemizing. 

1864 WessterR s.v., To itemize the cost of a railroad. 
@ 1881 S. Lanier Ang. Novel v. (1883) 98 Aeschylus paints 
these conclusions with a big brush .. Shelley itemizes them. 
1883 //arper's Mag. July 850/2 A kindness that can never 
be itemized in the bill. 1890 Pall AlallG. 20 June 7/2 The 
hostess reads an itemized list of her expenditures. 1894 
Columbus (O.) Disp. 10 Nov. 6/4 Demanding from each, a 
separation and itemization of any and all bills paid during 
their official terms, 

I-temizer. [f. prec. +-ER1.] One who itemizes ; 
also (U..S.), One who furnishes items to a news- 
paper. 

1860 Congregationalist 21 Sept. (Cent. Dict.), An itemizer of 
the ‘ Adams ‘Transcript’. 1887 in Bible Soc. Kec..U.S.) Feb. 
27/2 The itemizers have often been huge misinterpreters of 
the gospel. 

I-tempred, ME. pa. pple. of Temper v. I- 
tempted, I-tented, of Tempr, Tent. I-tend, 
of TINE v.toshut. I-tend(e, i-tent, of TEND v. 
to kindle. I-tened, of TEEN v. ; 

+ I-teon, v. Obs. [OE. zetéon (cognate with 
Goth. gatiuhan, OHG. gisiahan, geztehen), {. téon 
to draw, TEE.] 

1. trans. To draw, draw on, attraet. (Only OE.) 

a 1000 Guthlac 546 Woldun hy geteon.. in orwennysse 
meotudes cempan. 


ITER. 


2. To bring up, educate, instruct. 

975 O. E. Chron. Pa be xr weran on rimerefte rihte 
zetozene. c12z05 Lay. 2418 Pe king..to Corinee hine sende 
in to his londe, pat he hine sculde wel iteon. ; 

3. intr. Yo come or grow /o (an end or result). 

c12z05 Lay. 32114 Strongliche he wes auzred .. to wulche 
pinge hit iteon wolde bat him wes itacned pere. 

I-teode3ed, ME. pa. pple. of ‘Tire v, 

Iter (ito1, aito1), sd. Pl. iters, |) itimera. [a. 
L. iter journey, way, road; in sense 1, med.L.] 

l. //ist. A circuit of the Justices in Eyre or the 
Justices of Assize or the Forest; = Eyre 1. Also 


transf. Any similar circuit. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. velxi, 192 These Iters were 
little other than visitations of the Countrey by the grand 
Council of Lords. 1682 Eng. Elect. Sheriffs 45 A Sentence 
or Verdict of the Judges of the Iter’s, or of the Courts at 
Law. a1734 Nortu Lives (1826) I. 79 The court of the 
forest is in the nature of an iter. 1876 W. C. Stu in 
Encyct. Brit. WV. 64/1 The Lord Chamberlain, by his /fer, 
or circuit of visitation, maintained a cominon standard of 
right and duties in all burghs. ae 

b. The record of proceedings during a circuit. 

1598 Manwoop Lawes Fores? iii. § 2 1615 34 The Assises 
or Iters of Pickring and Lancaster are, as it were, the 
bookes of yeeres and Termes, unto the Forest Lawes. 1668 
Ant. Nal, & ¢dnuv. (1836) II]. 441 Search such iters and 
other records..as..Chislett shall desire. 

2. A Roman road or line of travel. 

1751 Phil. Trans. XLVUI. 216 In the second iter of 
Antonine's Itinerary, we find .. Mboracum. 1771 A fig. 
Sarish, 8, A.D, 140, in the reign of Antoninus, Britain was 
divided into Itinera or public Roads from one end of the 
Kingdom to the other. 1851 D. Witson Preh. Ann. (1863) 
I. 52 ‘This singular structure ..so unlike anything usually 
found on the line of the legionary iters. 1873 Burton //ist. 
Scot. 1. t. ry In the route of the ninth iter. 

3. inal. A way or passage; spec. the tubular 
cavity leading from the third to the fourth ventricle 


of the brain. 

1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. WN. 206 The lateral ventricles 
and the iter have been found dilated without any obvious 
mechanical cause. 

+I-ter, v. Obs. rare. fa. F. iérer (1488 in 
Godef.), ad. L. iterd-re to IrenatE.] trans. To 
iterate, repeat, renew. Hence +I tering v6/. 5d. 

1530 Pai.scr. 145 Some betoken ittering or renewing of a 
dede. /é7d. 594/2,1 iter, or renewe, or do a thyng agayne, or 
do a thyng ofte tymes, ze flere. 

+Iterable .itérab’l), 2. Obs. rare. [adl. late 
L. sterabil-zs (Vert.), £. tferd-re to ITERATE: see 
-ABLE.] Capable of being iterated or repeated. 

1561 T. Norton Cadrin's /nst. iv. i. (1634) 510 marg., 
That repentance is no more iterable than baptisme. 1590 
Swinpurne Testaments 51 When licence is graunted to 
anie to doean iterable acte, otherwise against lawe, it ought 
to be restrained to the first acte onely. «1682 Sir T 
Browne Sracfs (1684) 178 hey had made their Acts iterable 
by sober hands. 

‘teral, a. Anat. [irreg. f. IreR sd, + -AL,] Per- 
taining to the iter of the brain. 

Iterance itérins). [f. IrERANT: sce -ANCE.] 
Repetition, iteration. 

1604 Suaxs. Oth. v. ii. 150 cE mil. My Flusband? O¢h. 
What needs this itterance, Woman? I say, thy Hushand. 
1850 Mrs. BrowninG Sonnets from the Portuguese xxi, 
Say thou dost love me, love me, love me; toll The silver 
iterance. 1876 DowpeNn Poems 80 What voice is this the 
sea sends forth, Disconsolate iterance, a passionless moan? 
1883 D. C. Murray Hearts II]. xxvi. 40 The persistent 
iterance of this phrase alarmed the surgeon, 

Iterancy jitcéiansi). [f. next: cf. prec., and 
see-ANcY.] The quality of being iterant ; iterance. 

1889 F. Picot Strangest Journey my Life 131 ‘ But he 
comes home’, I repeated, with the iterancy of despair, 1896 
in Daily News 25 July 8/1 We had been told witha wearying 
iterancy that we would never return alive. 

Iterant (itéraat),@. [ad. L. tterdut-em, pr. 
pple. of ¢/evad-re to ]TERATE.} That iterates or 
repeats ; repeating, echoing. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 241 A Reflexion Iterant, which we 
call Eccho. /é/d. § 243 There is no difference betweene the 
Concurrent Eccho, and the Iterant, but the Quicknesse or 
Slownesse of the Returne. 1708 Br7t, A pollo No. 9. 1/1. 1863 
Howe ts Louis Lebeau's Convers., A flight of clamorous kill- 
dees Rose from their timorous sleep with piercing and 
iterant challenge. 1868 Geo. Euior Sp. Gipsy 289 Vhe 
iterant voice Of heartless Echo, whom no pain can move 
‘To say aught else than we have said to her. 

+Iterate, s//. a. Obs. Forms: 5 iterat, 6-7 
iterate. [ad. L. sterdt-us, pa. pple. of zterare: 
see next.) = ITERATED. 

a. as adj. 

1471 Riprey Comp. Adch. xi. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 182 Hyt 
Multyplyeth by Iterat Fermentacion. 1657 W. Morice 
Coena quasi Kowy Def. xxxii. 298 When our faith is other- 
wise well enough known, there needs no iterate confession. 

b. as pa. pple.: see ITERATE v, 

1532 Moke Confut. Tindale Wks. 351/2 Hys open pro- 
clamacions diuers times iterate and renewed. 1558 Br. 
Warson Sev. Sacram, u. 12 The baptisme is good and may 
not be iterate and geuen agayne. a@1626 Bre. ANDREWES 
Seruz, (2856) 1. 374 These and these sins I have committed, 
so many so heinous, so oft iterate. 

Hence + Iterately adv., repeatedly. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydrivt. ili. 40 The cemeterial cells 
.. were filled with draughts of Scripture stories .. iterately 
affecting the pourtraits of Enoch, Lazarus, Jonas, and the 
vision of Ezechiel. 


Iterate (i'tére't),v. Also 6 yterate, 7 iterat, 
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itterate. [f. L. ctera/-, ppl. stem of ctera-re to 
do again, repeat, rehearse, f. z/erum again. Pre- 
ceded in use by ITERATE f/f/. a.; see prec.] 

1. trans. To-do (something) over again; to 
perform (an action) a second time, or reproduce 
(an effect) ; to repeat; to renew. Now rare. 

1533 Coverpace Treat. Lord's Supper Wks. Parker Soc.) 
I. 448 Neither do they think that tt ought to be so often 
iterated and repeated, after that we have once received 
Christ 1594 West 2nd Pt. Symbol, § 175 Amongst heretikes 
are numbered Anabaptists, which wickedly yterate holy 
baptisme. 1650 AsHMote Chym. Collect. 78 The dregs 
being cast away, iterate the Sublimation of the most white 
Dust hy it self. 1682 tr. Boyle's 2nd Contn. Exp. Phys.- 
mech. vu. iv, Having wiped and cleansed away the soot, I 
iterated the experiment. a 1734 Noktn Lives (1826) III. 
341 He found that by often iterating, his thoughts lost of 
their force. 1862 Hoox Lives Adps. I]. 642 That cannot be 
said to be iterated, which is not known to have been done 
before. 

2. To say, mention, or assert again or repeatedly; 
to repeat. 

1533 Tinpare Supper of Lord Wks, (Parker Soc.) Il]. 245, 
I am here compelled to inculk and iterate it with so many 
words. 1597 Elooxer £ec/. Pol, v. »xxvii. § 2 This is the 
very cause why we iterate the Psalms ofiener then any 
other part of Scripture. 1611 Binre Acc/xs. xlt. 23 Iterating 
and speaking againe that which thou hast heard. 1681 
MokGan SfA. Gentry 11.1. 5 You must not itterate or name 
one Colour twice in the blazon of one Coat. 1858 Sat. Rew. 
20 Nov, 500/2 Scientific research iterates and reiterates one 
inoral. .the greatness of little things. 1863 Cowben CLARKE 
Shaks. Char. v. 134 She iterates to all the charges crowd. 
ing in against him, ‘ My hushand !' 

+3. To make double or twofold; to duplicate. 
Obs. rare. 

1660 J. Lioyn Prim. Episc. 70 Our Saviour iterated their 
ordinary into the pastural extraordinary and ordinary 
offices. 

Hence I'terating 2//. sé. 

1590 MaRtowr Faust. v. 157 The iterating of these lines 
hrings gold. a 1626 Bacos Mar. § Uses Com. Law xxi. 
(1636) 74 The doubling or iterating of that and no more is 
reputed nugation. 1644 Dicny .Wans Soul (1645) 127 The 
iterating of those acts, which hrought it from ignorance to 
knowledge. 

Iterated (itére'téd), pp/.@. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 
Done or said again ; repeated ; renewed. 

1605 Timme Quersit. u,v. 125-6 Which itterated circula- 
tions and distillations can also passe by the necke of the 
allembic. 1703 Rowr (7Zyss. u. 1.683 To ine it brings more 
Pain and iterated Woes. 1823 De Quincey Language Wks. 
1862 VIII.83 The Greeks used the iterated syllables baréur 
to denote that a man was unintelligible in his talk. 1846 
MaskeEtct Won. Art, 1. p. cexv, The after-taking of Ioly 
Orders..in case of iterated confirmation, was not permitted, 
without a dispensation. 

Iteration (itéré"fan). Also6 yt-,itt-. [ad. L. 
tteration-em, n. of action from ¢lerdre to ITERATE. 
Cf. F. iéradion (1488 in Godef.).] The action of 
iterating or repeating, or process of being iterated. 

1. Repetition of an action or process (now usually 
implying frequency or long continuance); re- 
peated performance; an instance of this. For- 
merly said esp. of readministering a sacrament. 

1477 Nortos Ord. Alch, vi. in Ashm. (1652) 100 The mul- 
titude of their Iteration. rss0 Bare A fol. 18 Than grewe 
it into a name and use amonge that sort (as amonge the 
sectes of owr tyme the iteracyon of haptysme). 1694 
Satsion Bate's Dispens. (1713) 451 2 For three or four 
Iterations, the Aegudus becomes apparently more bright 
and pure. 1790 Patey Hore Pani. (1825) 159 The rules 
of good writing taught the ear to be offended with the 
iteration of the same sound. 18455. Austin Kanke's /Jist. 
Ref 1.3 The lifeless iteration of misunderstood doctrines 
and rites, which kill the soul. 1872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit. 
Introd. 30 A person of strong tender feeling is not easily 
offended by the iteration of pathetic images. 

b. Afath. The repetition of an operation upon 
its product, as in finding the cube of a cube. 
ec. Koman Law. (See quot. 

1880 MuirHeap U/siax iii. § 4 By iteration he becomes a 
Roman citizen who, having heen made a latin after he had 
passed the age of thirty, is anew formally manumitted by the 
person who had the quiritarian right in him when a slave. 

2. The repetition of something said; repeated 
utterance or assertion. 

1530 Patscr. 333 After yteracyons of the pronowne they 
use ever mot. 1556 J. Heywoop Spider & F. Concl. 50 
Tedius Iteration therof I let passe. 1634 Hreywoop & 
Brome IVttches Lance. wv. H.'s Wks. 1874 1V. 228, 1 will not 
aggravate thy griefe too much, By needles iteration. 1759 
Jouxson /ddler No. 77 P 2 Any curious iteration of the same 
word. 1886 Mfanch. Exam, 29 Jan. 5 2 The House was 
told with suspicious iteration that the Government had 
nailed their colours to the mast. A 

Iterative (itérctiv), a. Also 5 yteratyve. 
(a. F. itéravif, -ive (1403 in Godef. Compl.), ad. late 
L. tterativ-us (only as sb. tlerativum, sc. verbum), 
f. ppl. stem of sferdre to ITERATE: see -1VE.] 

1. Characterized by repeating or being repeated. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos viti. 35 In payenge the extreme 
tribute of remembraunce yteratyue .. [she] toke the swerde 
in hir honde, and mounted vp alle on hie vpon the woode. 
1624 Brief Inform. Aff. Palatinate 18 The Estates re- 
doubled their most humble instances, by their often and 
iteratiue Letters. 1807 W. Tayor in Ann. Rev. V. 232 
The voice of gratitude is not .. still and small, but iterative 
and sonorous, 1863 Cowpen CLARKE Shaks. Char. viii. 204 
Shallow is iterative; he repeats and repeats. 1889 J. M. 
Rozertson Essays towards Crit, Method 119 One of Mr. 


I-THEE. 


Swinhurne’s iterative disquisitions, 1899 Speaker 30 Dec. 
339 2 His manner hesitating, iterative, involved. : 

b, Herative function (Math.), a function re- 
sulting from successive operations with the same 
operator. 

2. Gram. Denoting repetition of action; fre- 
quentative. Applied to one of the aspects of the 
verb in Slavonic. 

1827 J. Hear Gram. Russ. Lang. v. § 1. 142 The itera- 
tive {aspect of the verb] marks the frequent repetition of the 
action 5 as (Tphan ath, to fire away, or to fire repeat- 
edly. 1889 Moxritt Gram. Russian 36 Many verbs have 
no iterative aspect, and when a verh already ends in -HBATb 
or -LIBaTh, it cannot take one. 

Hence I'teratively adv., in an iterative manner, 
with iteration; I'terativeness. 

1844 Fraser's Mag. XXX. 7161 The complaints.. are 
iteratively urged. 1868 E, Iepwarvs Kaley I vi. 104 
The enormous proportion ..of Irish matters, and their 

. characteristic iterativeness. /6id. xx 444 How con- 
spicuously and iteratively the offer of money from Spain 
figured in the trials. 

I-teyed, MI. pa. t of Tir z, 

I’th’ (1d). A contraction of 7the, in the: see 
In prep. Formerly variously written i¢/’, ©/h, 
ith, yh, etc. Now only dal. or arch. in verse. 

a1se0 Chery Chase 50 Yth bowndes of Vividale 1610 
Suaks. [see IN prep. ctym.] ith, ith’, ith. 1677 Prot 
Oxfordsh, 150 Not altering in the Autumn from what they 
were ith' Spring. 1711 bE. Warp Vudgus Srit. xu. 142 Has 
left it still i'th’ Bakers Pow'r, To Cheat their Customers 
much more. 1790 Mas. Wueeter Westinid, Dial, Pref. 
(1821) 8 Ith time of Oliver Crumel. . 

+Ithand, a. Sc. and north. dial, Ols. Forms: 
4 ipen, ipin, 4-5 ithen, ythan, -en, (6 ithan), 
4 7 ithand, ythand, fad. ON. 76/77 assiduous, 
diligent. Cf. Erpent and IvEyt.] 

1. Assiduous, diligent, busy. 

a 1300 Cursor MM. 25994 Pis reuth agh [hal] and i-ben 
(Fatzf. ipin) be Wit will to scrife and mend ai be. 2375 
Laxvour Srace ii. 285 Men may se be his ythen [//art's 
ed. ithand] will, 1375 Sc. Leg. Saruts, Nintan 240 
Deuote als in oracione, & ful ithand in lessone. argro0 
Doucras A. /éart 1. 33 Thir war the inwarde ythand 
seruitouris. 1570 Setzr. Poems Reform, xix. 90 With 
Ithand trystis contractand vp new handis ‘Yo bring j3ow to 
schame and confusioun. 

2. Constant, uninterrupted, continual. 

@ 1300 Cursor .M, 23287 For bai her war won to li In pair 
stincand licheri .. Pat sal haf ipen stinc i-wiss.  c 1425 
Wrystoun Cron. 1. xiii, 73 Wythtin fat Vile is ythand 
nycht. ¢147§ Rauf Corlzear 27 Ithand wedderis of the 
eist draif on sa fast. 1536 BeLtLENvEN Cron. Scot., Descr. 
vilé&. v. (1543) Baty b, Thay can nocht desist, but inuadis 
the cuntre..with Ithand heirshippis. F 

+Ithandly, adv. Sc. and north. dial. Obs. 
Forms: see prec.; also 6 ithinglie. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2] Assiduously, diligently ; constantly, con- 
tinually. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 14664 (Edin.) Liggande lai his heuid 
dune ai ibinlic in ortsune. /d7d, 12624 (Cott. Sua haunted 
he on knes to lij, And fur to praisua Ipenli. 1375 Larsour 
Bruce. 57 He.. Duelt in his chambyr ythanly (Hart's ed. 
ithancly). ¢1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xx. 118 Tratours 
kene That Ithandly hes streuin For to deface the Nobill 
race Of Stewarts. «1586 in Pinkerton Anc. Scot. Poems 
(1786) 246 Trimbling teires, distilling ithinglie Out from 
hir eis. 

+I-tha‘nk. Os. Forms: 1 gepanc, -ponc, 
2 3epanc, i-panc, -pone. [OE. gefanc, -fonc, 
(= OHG. gt-, gedanc, -danch, MUG. gedank) 
f. gee, I-1 + panc, ponc: see THANK 56.) Think- 
ing, thought. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke ix. 46 Sodlice pet xepanc eode on 
hig hwylc hyra yldest were. a 1175 Cott. //o1. 243 In bes 
flesces iscole [fihted azen us] cuel 3e}anc and fure lustes. 
c1175 Lamb. Hont. 201 Pe 3itsere pe biset his ibonc on his 
ehte he hid bes deofles bern. a 1200 A/oral Ode 108 Egerton 
MS.) His aze werc & his ipanc to witnesce he scal temen. 

Hence + I-tha‘nked a., -thoughted, -minded. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 210 Alle beo ludere idoncked. /bid. 222 
OGre pe he ne mei nones weis makien vuele idoncked. 

I-thanked, ME. pa. pple. of THANK. 

+I-thave, v. Ods. Forms: 1 gepafian, 2-3 
ipauie(n, 3i-theuen. [f. ge-, I-' + fafan: see 
TuHave.} ¢rans. To permit, allow. (In OF. also 
absol. or intr.) 

¢ goo tr. Beda’s Hist. 1. xvii. [xxiii.] (4890 232 He him 
pa lustlice gepafode & .. getimbrede Par mynster. ¢ 900 
Laws of Effred c.6 3if he ba hand lesan wille, and him 
mon pat gepafian wille, gelde swa to his were belimpe. 
cx175 Lamb. Hom. 115 He scal .. his of{s]pringe ne ipauie 
pet hi beon unrihtwise. ¢ 1205 Lay. 15279 Hengest hine 
gon werien & nalde hit noht ibeuen. a 1240 C'vessun 142 
in Cott. Hom. 199 3if pu wult hit idauien iwis he wule 
durchut fawe. 

Ithe, variant of YTHE Ods., 2 wave. 

+I-thee, v. Obs. Forms: 1 3speon, 3-4 
i-peo(n, 3-4 i-pe, 4 i-py, ype, 5-6 i-the. Pa. ¢. 
1 gepeah, 3 i-peh, -paih, -pei, -peh; //. i-pojen. 
[OE. gepéon (gepiah, gepugon, gepogen = OS. gi- 
thihan, OHG. gadthan (MHG. gedihen, mod.G. 
gedeihen), Goth. gapeihan: see 1-1 and THEE v.] 
zutr. To thrive, prosper. 

g7t Blickt. Hom. 211 His fader... gedeah pat he was 
cininges pezna aldorman. c¢ 1000 -Etrric Hom. I. 130 Fela 
riccra manna xede00 Gode. ¢ 1205 Lay. 9116 Swa ich mote 
gode ipeon al pu hit salt we: biteon. /dfd. 24272 Pa burh 


lp 


I-THENCHE. 


seodde no ipeh. /bid. 30074 children wuxen and wel 
idozen. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 8817 3if he leseb godes 
grace he ne ssal neuere ibe. ¢1315 SHOREHAM 102 Senne 
maketh many fal, That he ne mote i-thy. c¢ 1330 Art. & 
Merl. 377 So ich euer mot ytbe, So ne schul ye nought 
serue me. ¢1470 in Archrologia XXIX. 325 He is riche 
bat shalle neuer i-the, ¢ 1530 Hickscornerin Hazl. Dodsley 
1. 155, I trow I shall never 1-the. 

I-theinet, ME. pa. pple. of THEINE w., to 
minister. 

+I-thenche, v. Obs. [OE. gefencan, -Jencean 
(= OS. gethenkean, OHG. gadenchan, gidenchen, 
githenken, MHG., mod.G., and Du. gedenken) : 
see I-2 and Turnk v.] frans. To think of; to 
consider ; to remember. 

¢897 K. AELFRED Gregory's Past. Pref. 3 Swx feawa hiora 
weron dat ic furdum anne anlepne ne mag Zedencean 
besudan Temese. ¢1175 Land. Hoi. 21 Wei pet he eure 
hit wule ipenche in his ponke. az1z00 .Woral Ode 203 
(Egerton MS.) Lutel ipenchd mani man hu muchel wes pe 
synne. /did. 329 in Lamb, Ffout., 5if we were wise men pis 
we scolden ibenche. a 1250 Ow/ & Night. 723 Vor-thi me 
singth in holi chirche .. That man i-thenche bi the songe 
Wider he shal. 

Ither, Sc. form of OTHER. 

I-theuwed, i-thewed, ME. pa. 
THew wv. I-peve: see I-THAVE. 

I-poht(e, i-pouht, i-pou3t, i-po3t, ME. pa. 
pple. of Turnk v, 

+I-thole, v. Ots. In 2-3 i-polien. [OE. 
gepolian =. OS. githolin, OHG. * gadolén, MIG. 
gedoln, Goth. gafulan: see I-1 and THOoLE v.] 
trans, and intr. To bear, suffer, endure. 

a@i000 Andreas 1492 (Gr.) He.. feala wita zebolode. 
¢1175 Lamb. /fonz. 43 Pa pinen of helle, we ham ne majen 
ipolien. ¢1205 Lay. 491 Leouere heom his to libben bi ban 
woderoten..ban heo bine beowedomes lengre ipolien. a12z5 
Aucr. RK, 122 Seint Lorens also idolede pet te gredil hef 
him upwardes mid berninde gleden. /did. 230 Ure Louerd, 
hwon he idoled pet we beod itented, he plaied mid us. 

I-tholed, ME. pa. pple. of THote v. I-thor- 
schen, of THREsH v. I-thowen, i-po3en, of 
‘THEEZ. to thrive. I-thoneked: sce I-THANKED, a. 

+ I-thrast, v. Ods. (OE. gepréstan, f. ge-, 1-1 
+ Jriestan to twist, press, force, THRAST.] frans. 
To press, force. 

¢ goo tr. Brda's //is?, 111. ifi-] 1890) 156 Gefeoll he..on his 
earm ufan, and bone swyde aedra:ste and gebra:c. c 1205 
Lay. 28581 Mon mihte i pare lasten twa glouen ipraste. 

I-thrat, ME. pa. pple. of Tureat v.  I- 
thrawe(n, i-throwe(n, i-throw, of Turow 
v. I-thretned, of THreaten v. I-throsschen, 
of TurEsH v. I-prulled, of Turt v. I- 
thrunge(n, of Turinec v. I-thud, of Tuup v. 
I-thungen, of Tuze v. I-thurled, of Turrvv. 

+Ithypha-llian, a. Obs. [f. L. ethypha/t-us, 
a, Gr. i@upaddA-os (see next) + -IAN.] = next, A. 

a 1693 Urqunart Rabelais it. xxvii. 225 The sacred Ithy- 
phallian Champion. 

Ithyphallic (ipifelik), 2 and sb. Also 7 
-ique.  [ad. L. tthyphatlic-us, ad. Gr. t@upaddAtkds, 
f. @Upaddos the phallus carried in procession at 
the festivals of Bacchus, f. i@vs straight + padAds 
PHALLUS; inneut.as sb., ethyphallicum sc. carmen, 
a poem in the mcasure of the hymns to Priapus.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to or associated with the 
phallus carried in procession at the Bacchic festi- 
vals ; sfec. composed in the metre of the Bacchic 
hymus (the trochaie dimeter brachycatalectic). 

sy ancient writers applied also to several other metres, 
e.g. the Phalacian, ending with three trochees; Selden 
applies it to the Versus Priapfeius. 

1795 S. Parr in IK. H. Barker Parriana (1829) Il. 595 
Ithyphallic verse. 18:8 R. P. Knuicut Symbolic Lang. 
(1876) 98 Ithyphallic ceremonies. 1830 tr. Artstophanes, 
Wasps 122 note, Vhe metre .. is an asynartete of lamb. and 
Troch, Dim. Brach., or Ithyphallic. 1854 BapHam //adieut. 
510 The Athenians received Demetrius..went out to meet 
him with ithyphallic hymns. 1898 Zain. Rev. July 62 
Allying themselves with music in the dithyramb and with 
the ithyphallic procession. 

b. Grossly indecent, obscene. 

a 1864 Chr. F.xaininer (Webster), An ithyphallic audacity 
that insults what is most sacred and decent among men. 

B. sé. A poem in ithyphallic metre; also, a 


poem of licentious or indecent character. 

1614 SELDEN Titles Hon.117 Wanton Catullus, comparing 
a heauie fellow..to a log, hath this Ithyphallique: Yds 
iste neus Stupor nil videt, uthil audit. 1778 AptHoRPE 
Preval. Chr. 383 The pzon was peculiar to Apollo, the 
ithyphallic to Bacchus, 1822 Byron Vis. ¥udg. Pref., 1 
omit noticing some..Ithyphallics. @ 1876 Al. Cottns Pex 
Sketches (1879) 11. 130 Valk of ithyphallics! Byron might 
well hlush at the xoyades and lepers of this later time. 

+I-tide, v. Obs. [OE. getidan, f. ze-, 1-1 + 
tidan to T1pE.] éxfr. To happen, befall, betide. 

¢888 K. Aitrrep Boeth. xvi. § 2 Da zetydde [v. r. zeberede] 
hit dat Erculus Iobes sunu com tohim. /édid. xxxiii. § 3 
Ponne getided oft. .pat he natd nauder ne pone anwald ne 
eac pat he wid sealde. c117§ Lad. Hour. 21 5Zif hit itit 
pet pu brekest godes heste unbonkes. a1z00 Moral Ode 
125 He mei him sare adreden Pet he ne muge penne biden 
are for pet itit ilome. ¢1205 Lay. 27898 For eoder weis hit 
eode al oder hit itidde. a@1225 Aucr. R. 152 Vreined 
hwat itidde of Ezechie, be gode king. /éid. 186 Bode ham 
itit o dom, axzzso Owl § Night. 1731 Hunke schal itide 
harm and schonde. ¢ 1300 Beket 1814 To Engelond ich 
wole nou drawe, itide what bitide. 
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I-tized, ME. pa. pple. of Tre v. 
Ti, v. I-timbred, of Timser v. 
of Time v. 

Itineracy (ditinérasi, it-). [f. ITINERATE a. : 
see -ACY 3.] = ITINERANCY in its various senses. 

1827 Lams Sir F, Dunstan, Returning in au evening, 
after his long day’s itineracy, to his domicile. 1870 ANDER- 
son Missions Aner. Bd. 1. iv. 89 Vhe year 1833 was 
distinguished for itineracies. 1875 Warsurton Edw. /// 
229 These poor priests, with. .their friendly intercourse with 
the people in their perpetual itineracy. . : 

+Itineral, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. eter, ttiner- 
(see ITER) + -AL.] = ITINERANT a. 

1627 SpeeD England xxviii. § 2 The Itinerall Iustice of 
the Forrest. 

Hence + Iti-nerally adzv., = JTINERANTLY. 

1657-83 Evetyn Hist. Relig. (1850) II. 261 To preacb and 
constitute Churches from place to place itinerally. 

Itinerancy (oitinéransi, it-). [f. next: see 
-ANCY.] 

1. The state or condition of being itinerant ; the 
action of itinerating or travelling about, esp. for 
a specific purpose, as preaching or public speak- 
ing ; a jourmey from place to place. 

1802-12 BentuamM Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) 1V. 197 
Has he a fixed abode, or is he in a state of itinerancy? 
1825 E. Tayvtor A/innesiugers 198 When we contemplate 
the great extent of this ilinerancy, we need not be surprised 
that the poetry and romance of these countries were so 
widely ditlused. 1838 Slackw. Afag. X LIV. 801 We recom- 
mend Lord Headfort to Mr. O'Connell as his attendant.. 
on his next sacred itinerancy through Ireland. 1878 
Giapstone Prive. Homer i.g We thus hear of the itiner- 
ancy ofa stationary bard. 

b. A body of itinerants. 

1836 Blackw, Mag. XL. 458 The itinerancy of rebellion 
is even now haranguing throughout the land. 

2. Itinerant preaching ; sfec. the system in prac- 
tice in various Methodist churches, esp. the Wes- 
leyan, according to which thc regular ministers or 
‘itinerant preachers’ are appointed not to a single 
congregation, but to a group of these called a 
‘circuit’, to ‘itinerate’ among the congregations 
within its limits, and are periodically (usually every 
three years) removed to another circuit. 

1789 Westry Ils. (1872) XIII. 278 If the trustees of 
houses are to displace Preachers, their itinerancy is at an 
end. 179r Hampson Jem. Wesley 111. 72 A distinguishing 
feature in this @conomy is itinerancy. 181r Syp. Smaitu 
Wks. (1867) I. 201 The interchange or ilinerancy of 
preachers. 1892 Daily News 24 May 6/6 The Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes moved the following resolution: That this 
Council adheres strongly to the principle of the Itinerancy, 
.. and has no wish to disturb the tbree years’ system 
wherever it is working well. 

b. Itinerant ministry ; 


Methodist churches. 

1809 Afinutes Wesleyan Confer. 111, Obit., He fell asleep 
in Jesus Jan. 16 1809 in the seventh year of his Itiner- 
ancy ..and the thirty third of his age. 1827 /dzd. VI. 
280 When any offer themselves for our Itinerancy. 1840 
bid. 1X. 7 Thomas Hutton entered upon our ilinerancy in 
the year 1789 .. In the year 1827 he retired from the regular 
ministry. 1885 /dzd¢. 37 He was thirty years in the itinerancy. 

Itinerant (aitinérant, it-), @. and sé. [ad. late 
and med.L. ¢énerdnt-em, pr. pple. of late L. 
tincra-ri, med.L, ttznerd-re to travel, ITINERATE. ] 

A. adj. Journeying ; travelling from place to 
place; not fixed or stationary. 

a. Said of the Justices in Kyre, the Justices of 
Assize and the Forest, their courts, etc.: Tra- 
velling on circuit. 

[1292 Rolls Parlt. 86/1 Vos, & ceteri Justic’ Itinerantes 
ad communia placita. 1293 /érd. gg /t “Vam Justiciarii de 
utroque Banco, quam Justiciarii itinerantes.] 1570-6 Lam- 
BARDE Perawib. Aent (1826) 105 Justices in Eire (or Itine- 
rant as wee called them). 1591 in CAild A/arriages 150 
John Milner, Bailiff Itinerant of this Countie Palantine of 
Chester. @ 1661 Futter Worthies (1840) 1]. 431 Such 
itinerant judges as go Oxford Circuit. 1670 Mitton //¢sf. 
Lng. v. Wks. (1851) 232 In the Winter and Spring time he 
usually rode the Circuit asa Judge Itinerant. 1746-7 Act 
20 Geo. 11, c. 43 § 29 To hold itinerant courts at such times 
and places ..as they shall judge to be expedient. 1843 
Cartyte Past § Pr. 1. xi, One of the new Itinerant Judges. 

b. Journeying, travelling, or pertaining to travel 
in connexion with some employment or vocation; 
preaching in a circuit; of or pertaining to the 
regular Wesleyan ministry. 

1661 CowLey Advancem. Exp. Philos., Colege 29 Vhat 
the four Professors Itinerant be assigned to the four parts 
of the World, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, there to 
reside three years at least. 1673[(R. Leicu) Transp. Reh. 
102 Itinerant gospellers that travel up and down. 1710 
Pater Proverds 231 Old shoes and hats, and a few other 
things that our itinerant merchants deal in. 1755 Cozesois- 
seur No. 86 ? 3, I confess myself highly obliged to the 
itinerant missionaries of Whitefield, Wesley, and Zinzendorf. 
1792 Becxnar Hist. New Hauipsh. \11. 325 It has been 
usual for the clergymen of the elder towns to make itinerant 
excursions, of several weeks. to preach and baptize. 1829 
Miuntes Wesleyan Confer. V1. 447 Mr. Wesley appointed 
him to a Circuit as an Itinerant Preacher: in which office 
he continued. 1840 /éid¢. IX. 10 After having been use- 
fully employed as a Class-Leader and Local Preacher for 
several years [he] was taken into the itinerant work at the 
Conference in 1803. 1834 Mepwin Angler iu Wales 1. 14 
Some hanks of gut lately bought from an itinerant Italian. 
1889 Jessopr Coming of Friars ii. 85 ‘Yhe Friars .. acting 
tbe part of itinerant preachers. 


I-tiled, of 
I-timed, 


Spec. ministry in the 


ITINERARY. 
Cc. fig 


1634 Sir T. Hersert Yrav. 2 If my thoughts have 
wandred, I must intreat the wel-bred Reader..to afforde 
mee his helpe to call home my Itenerant Notions. 1660 
H. More A/yst. Ged?. vu. ix. 315 Vhe insupportable 
Wickedness of the Christians..may make this Kingdome 
of Christ very itinerant and to pass from one Nation to 
another People. 1850 Brackiz Eschy/us |. Pref. 22 The 
word, transmitted from age to age, and itinerant from East 
to West, remains. 

d. transf. Movable from place to place. 

1690 Lutrrete Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 12 Sir Christopher 
Wren has compleated the itinerant house for his majestie 
to carry into Ireland. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 647 It 
was equally clear to all parties that the government should 
not be itinerant. 

B. sé. One who itinerates or travels from place 
to place, esp. in the pursuit of a trade or calling ; 
a travelling preacher, strolling player, etc. 

1641 J. Jackson 7rue Evang. 7. u. 112 S. Luke .. had 
also been a plain itinerant in Preaching the Gospel. 1678 
Butcer //ud. in. ii. 92 Glad to turn itinerant, To stroll 
and teach from town to town. 1753 A. Murpuy Gray's- 
inn Frnl. No. 43? 7 Search was made after this mercan- 
tile Itinerant. 1774 Warton //ist. Kung. Poetry 1. Diss. i. 
34 bey [Scandinavian Scalds] were itinerants by their 
institution and made voyages. 1822 J. Fount Lett. Amer. 
268 In the evening two itinerants, a presbyterian preacher 
and his wife, arrived with an introduction from an acquaint- 
ance. 1833 Ht. Martinsau Charnied Sea iv. 59 Vhey 
were Siberian merchants,—that is, itinerants. 

Hence Itimnerantly adv. 

18s5 in Hype Crarke. 1856 in WesstER; and in mod. 


Dicts. 
Itinera‘rjan, a. and sé. rare. [f. late L. 
adj. 


ttinerari-us (see \TINERARY) + -AN.] a. 
= ITINERARY a. I. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg. p. xxiv, A Polymetrical Table, 
Shewing the Itinerarian Distances, in British Miles, between 
some of the most remarkable Places of Hindustan. 

b. sé. One who itinerates ; a traveller; = ITI- 


NERARY 56. 4. 
1822 New Monthly Mag. 1V.14 Chateaubriand, the epic 
itinerarian, found..traces of them in Peloponnesus. 


Itinerarily, a/v. rare. Also 7 Sc. -arly. 
[f. Itinerary + -L¥2.] In an itinerary way ; 


in the course of itinerancy. 

1670 Lp. FountAINHALt in M. P. Brown Suppl. Decis. (1826) 
II. 470 Though he was Bishop of the Isles, and died there, 
yet .. when he went there it was only itinerarly. 

|| Itinera‘rio. Obs. rare. [Sp., It., ad. late L. 
ttinerarium: sec next.) =ITINERARY sé. 2. 3. 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 319 This my 
discourse may more properly be called an Epitome or Itine- 
rario then a historie. /é7d. 387 Whom, as I haue said, I do 
follow in many things of this Itinerario. 

|| Itinerarium (itinéréeridm). [late L., = 
an aeeount of roads or of a route, with notices of 
stations, distances, ete, sb. use of neuter of 
itinerarius: see ITINERARY a.] 

1. = ITINERARY 50. 2, 3. 

1747 CuesterF. Lett. to Son 30 Oct., 1 am very well 
pleased with your /Huerariunt, which you sent me from 
Ratisbon, 1812 J. Jess Corr. (1834) I]. 97 The journey .. 
might be made in two days. An itinerarium I annex. 1869 
I. Burns Life WC. Burus ix. (1870) 213 We must re. 
luctantly break off this remarkable and deeply interesting 
itinerariuin. i 

2. Surg. ‘An old name for the staff used in 


lithotomy ’ (Syu. Soc. Lex.). 

17¢6 Pincuirs, /tinerarium, .. also a Surgeon's Instru- 
ment, which being fix’d in the Urinary Passage shews the 
Sphincter, or Neck of the Bladder, in order to the more 
sure making of an Incision to find out the Stone. 1855 
Mayne £xyos. Lex., /tinerarium. 

Itinerarly, adv.: sce ITINERARILY. 

Itinerary (aitinérari, it-),5d. [ad. L. tnera- 
rium, sb. use of neuter of ¢inerari-us. see next. 
Cf. OF, rtineraire a journey, an account of a 
journey or travel (14th e. in Godef.).] 

1. A line or course of travel ; a route. 

1432-50 tr. Higdex (Rolls) I. 43 Messangers were sende.. 
to presidentes, dukes, and iuges of prouinces, that thei 
scholde describe and measure londes, waters, -. and the 
itinerary of the see [i¢éverartunt wearitionurt] to whiche 
places thei scholde sayle. 1651 Biccs New Disp. ® 196 
It is a dangerous itinerary [ fr 7zfed itinery] to go from one 
extreame to another. 1790 J. Bruce Source Nile Il. 474 
It was the first intelligible itinerary made through these 
deserts. 1889 Hissey Tour in Phaeton 14 Rambling 
leisurely fashion .. careless of performing any definite 
itinerary. 

2. A record or journal of travel; an account of 
a journey. ean ié 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 379 b/1 Hys ly e hym se sette 
in his book named Itynerarye. 1§26 Pilgr. Pers. (W.deW. 
1531) 24 Many may rede the itineraryes. of them that hath 
ben at Jerusalem. 1617 (¢i//e) An Itinerary written by 
Fynes Moryson. .containing his ten yeeres travell throvgh.. 
Germany [etc.]. 1760 Jounson /d/er No. 97 ® 5 Of those 
who crowd the world with their itineraries, some have no 
other purpose than to describe the face of the country. 
3866 Livincstonr Last Yruds. (1873) 1. Introd. 4 The 
itinerary grows day by day. 

3. A book describing a route by land or sea, or 
tracing the course of the roads in a region or 
district, with measurements of distance, accounts 
of places and objects of interest, and other infor- 


mation for travellers; a road-book, guide-book. 


ITINERARY. 


(In the earliest quotations identical with preceding, being 
records of actual journcys.) ne 
1538 Letann /tin. III. 83, I have the description of 
Wareham in an other Itinerarie of myne. 1634-5 BRERETON 
Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 41 An anatomy school, wherein, 
besides the rarities mentioned in the Itinerary, are many 
more. 71x Watuis Pref J. Greeuivood's Eng. Gram. 3 
Those that would be farther inform'd, I refer ..to the 
Itinerary and Description of Wales. 1871 Lapy I1ExBERT 
tr. (itbner's Ramble (1878) 1. iv. 277 In the official itine- 
raries itis from thence that all the distances are counted. 
b. transf. A sketch of a proposed route; a plan 


or scheme of travel. 

1856 Kane Arct. /xpt. 11. xxvi. 260 Our friends of Etah 
had given me..a complete itinerary of this region. 1859 
Wraxart tr. R. /loudin xix. 276, | drew up an lunerary 
in which the first station would be Cambridge 

4. One who itinerates, an itinerant. rare. 

1709 StRYPE Ann. Ref 1. xiii. 178 Some were commission- 
ated to preath therefore, who went about as itineraries. 
w2z1 — Acct. Mem, 11. ut. vii, 297 It was thought fit the 
King should ietain six chaplains in ordinary: who should 
not only wait upon him, but be itineraries, and prea-h the 
Gospel all the nation over. 1853 D. Kine /resb. C4. 
Gout. 226 He was, therefore, when requested, an itinerary. 

+5. A portable altar. Ods. 

1631 Weever sinc. Fun, AJon. 340 An itinerarie or port- 
able Aulter. : 

6. #. C. Ch. A form of prayer for the use of 
clerics when setting out on a journey. 

1885 Catholic Dict. \ed. 3) 463/2 Gavantus refers to an 
ancient Pontifical which contains an itinerary for prelates, 
rather longer than ours but very similar. 

+7. Surg. = ITINERARIUM 2. Obs. 

1689 Hanvey Curing Dis. by Expect. viii. 58 The rash 
and too frequent sounding by Catheter and Itinerary. 

Itinerary (siti‘nérari, it-’, a. ad. late L. itz- 
nerarius of or pertaining to a journey, f. L. z¢er, 
iliner- a journey, way, road: cf. F. itiadrasre adj. ] 

1. Of or pertaining to a journey, travelling, or 
a route. 19. Pertaining to roads (esp. Roman 
roads) or the description of roads. 

Itincrary column, a column ata crossway, having several 
faces, bearing inscriptions, showing the different routes, 

1552 Iivutoet, Itenerary booke wherein is wrytten the 
dystaunce from place to place, or wherin thexpenses in 
journey be written. 1632 Litncow 7 av. 1. 26, I revert to 
mine itinerary relation. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 20 
Such itinerary maps of the places of encampment were of 
great importance to armies. 1797 W. Taytor in J/onth/y 
Rev. XXIV. 514 Dissertations on the antient measures of 
length .. on varions itinerary columns. 1862 MbirivAce 
Rom, Emp. (1865) 1V. xxxiv. 134 The itinerary system of 
the Romans was. .an effective instrument of centralization. 
1871 C, Davies A/etr. Syst. 1. 29 Vhe pace..is the natural 
unit for all itinerary distances. 

2. = ITINERANT a. 

1617 Moryson /éin. 1. 300 English Lawyers .. vaunted 
Ireland to be reduced to ful obedience by their Itinerary 
circuits. 1711 Strvre Parker iv. xit. 366 At last he was 
appointed one of the King’s Itinerary Preachers. 1785 
Parey Vor. Philos. vi. viii, (1830) 409 The law of England, 
by its circuit, or itinerary courts, contains a provision for 
the distribution of private justice, 

Itinerate (aitinére't, it-), vw [f. late L. zz- 
nerat-, ppl. stem of téénerari to travel, f. iter, 
ttiner- a journey, way, road.] 

l. intr, Yo journey or travel from place to 
place. 

1600-9 Rowtanns Avnazve of Clubs 37 As on the way 
I ltinerated, A Rurall person I Obuiated. 1676 MARVELL 
Ur. Smirke 4 Vhey itinerated like Excise-spyes from one 
house to another. 1843 Blackw. Vag. LIV. 635 There are 
three separate modes of itinerating through the island. 
1875 Jowett /’fato (ed. 2) I. 83 He who fancies that he 
can write a tragedy does not gu about itinerating in the 
neighbouring states. 

b. To travel from place to place preaching ; 
spec. of a Methodist minister, To preach to the 
various congregations within the circuit to which 
he is appointed, and to go periodically from cir- 
cuit to circuit as appointed, (usually) every three 
years: cf. IriNERANCY 2. 

1775 E. Wuretock in J/e. (1811) 328, I have sent Mr. 
Dean to itinerate as a missionary this spring, among their 
tribes. 1824 Southey Bk. of Ch. (1841) 47 The clergy 
resided with the Bishop, and itinerated through the diocese. 
1831 /raser's Mag. II, 64 Bunyan received a roving com- 
mission..to itinerate in the villages round about. 1878 
Lecny Eng. in 18th C. (1883) 11. 603 He preached in the 
open air, itinerated, denounced fairs and wakes. 

2. ‘rans. To joumey through, traverse. rare. 

1830 Croty Geo. /V’, 493 The home secretary itinerated 
the country. 1839 Britannia 25 May in Spirit Metropol. 
Conserv. Press (1840) I. 433 They itinerate the empire, in- 
flaming the popular passions, .. and deluding the popular 
weakness. 1863 G. I, Townsenp Leominster 257 It was.. 
the custom for..Collectors to itinerate the country, and to 
collect the sums resulting from these Briefs. 

Hence Iti‘nerating vd/. sb., travelling, itinera- 
tion. Iti-nerating ff/. a., that journeys from 
place to place ; itinerant. 

1611 Corvat Crudities To Rdr., Thy benevolent itine- 
rating friend T. C, the Odcombian Legge-stretcher. 1770 
Bp, Forses Frx/s. (1886) 289 One of the seasons of his itine- 
rating into Lochaber. 1845 J. Saunpers Cad. Pict. Eng. 
Life, Chaucer 168 The appointment of itinerating judges, 
the justices in Eyre, as they were afterwards called. 1860 
C. DurFee Hist. Williams Cott. 359 Mr. Eaton..had now 
resolved to become an itinerating lecturer. 


+ Itinerate, A//.a. Obs. [ad. late L. ztinerar- 
25, pa. pple. of zfzzera77: see prec.] =ITINERANT a, 
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a162 Dopewipce Fxg. Lawyer (1631) 33 As well the 
Judges itinerate through the counties, as those that were 
sedentarie in the King's High Courts of Juice. 1755 
Surspeare Lydia 1769) 1. 275 Mr. Cook. suggested the 
change was nade by that itinerate trader. 

Itineration (sitincréfan, it-). [n. of action 
from IvINERATE v.] ‘The action of itinerating or 
journeying from place to place; a preaching or 
lecturing tour. f 


1623 Cockeram ul, <A lourneying, /éineration. 1785 
SunspEare Lyd:a 1769) I, 132 The jew .. proceeding in 
his itineration, strolled to the house of lord Deef. 1884 


Bible Soc. Kec, Veb., The missionaries ., are obliged in 
large degree to suspend their itinerations. 1896 }ouNGson 
Punjab Mission xxxi. 281 Miss Plumb took charge of the 
outlying schools, with village itineration. 

I-tint, ME. pa. pple. of Tine v., to lose. 

tItion. Ods. rare. [ad. 1. ittén-em.] The 
action of going. 

1668 Witkins Neal Char. u. t. 43 The General name 
denoting Transcendental Motion or rest, is sso, /bid. 1. 
ii. go9 The sixth Difference, which is /t/en, or the passing 
of things froin one place or state to another. 

eition, sujix, repr. F. -2tiou, L. -ttiouem, 
-itronem, forming nouns of act.on froin verbs with 
ppl. stem in -7/- or i/-, as in Position from posit-us, 
audition from audit-us, It is really a case of the 
suflix -10N, q.¥. Instances occur of its non-ctymo- 
logical employment, as in acurtion, acutition. 

-itious !, compound suffix of adjs., 1. L. -sci-as 
or -fct-uws + -0US. These L. endings, from the 
confusion of ¢ and fin late and med.L, MSS., 
were formerly written -¢/7us, whence the current 
ing. spelling for the etymologically correct -scrous. 
The L. adjs. were of two classes: a. those in 
-tcius from nouns, as ¢cfuer-ictus of the nature of 
ashes, geatil-icrus of the clansmen, ¢ribsin-icius of 
a tiibune; b. those in -fcrws from pa. jpies., as 
advent-itus characterized by having come in 
from without, adscript-icius of the class of the 
adscripli, comment-iiius of an invented sort, cov- 
duct-icius of a hired sort, fact-ictus of a made 
sort, fict-ictus of a feigned sort, sufposit-icius of 
a substituted nature. These are anylicized with 
the suffix -ous, as in a@script-itious. comment- 
ittous, conduct-ttious, fact-ttious, fict-ttious, sup- 
fosit-itious ; and the formation is frcely extended 
when required, as in a@dstractitious, adscitilious, 
excrementilious, etc. 

-itious”, 2 combination of the suffix -ous, repr. 
L. -dsus, with derivatives containing z¢z-, or ift-, of 
various kinds, chielly sbs. in -7/76n-em; ¢@. g. ambi- 
tion, ambitious, L. ambitiosus, superstition, super- 
Stitious, L. superstitiosus ; so nutritious seditious, 
etc. : see -IOLS, -OUs. 

-itis, suffix, a. Gr. -itts, properly forming the 
fem, of adjs. in -i77s, but often used absolutcly 
with a fem. sb. understood, as in dodadtinis | Aipyn) 
Lake Asphaltitis, the Dead Sea; already in Greek 
used to qualify védcos disease, expressed or under- 
stood, e.g. dpOpirts (disease. of the joints, gout, 
arthritis, ve¢pitis (disease) of the kidneys, efh- 
ritis, wAevpins pleurisy, faxéris spinal (diseasc,, 
rhachitis, On the analogy of these, -z¢7s has 
become in mod. inedical L., and hence in Eng., 
the regular name for affections of particular parts, 
and sfec. (though this is not etymological) of in- 
flammatory disease or inflammation of a part. 
Examples are a@pfeudiczt?s inflammation of the 
vermiform appendix of the czcum), drouchitis, 
gastritis, peritonitis, pueumonitis, touselitis, ete. 
The Fr. form is in -s¢e. 

1896 Alléutt's Syst. Med, 1. 120 To regard every con- 
dition of generalised or localised fibroid change of the organs 
of the body as a chronic ‘-itis’ is equally erroneous. 

I-tohj3en, i-tozen(e, i-towen, ME. pa. pple. 
of feon to draw: see TEE v. 

I-told, ME. pa. pple. of Tait v. I-tore‘n, 
i-torn, of TEarv. I-tormented, of TormMENT 
v. I-torned, of Turn vz. 

+ I-tost, archaic pa. pple. of Toss v. 

1600 Fairrax Yasso vin. xlv, But thou who part hast of 
thy race to run, With haps and hazards of this world itost. 

+ I-tothed, ME. form of ToorHeED a. 

I-tourned, ME. pa. pple. of Tern v. 

-itous, compound suffix, containing the -z/- of 
sbs. in -ITY, and the adj. ending -oUs ; corresp. to 
Fr. -ztewx, L. -ztdsus, contracted for -i/d/osus, as 
in calamitosus for calamitatosus, calamitous; so 
Jelicttous, gratuitous, iniquitous, necessitous. 

I-traid, ME. pa. pple. of Tray w., to betray. 
I-translated, of TRANSLATE v. I-travailled, 
of TRAVAIL v. I-trent, of TREND vz. 

+I-treowe, a. Obs. [OE. getréowe, -triewe 
(=OHG. gitriuwi, MHG. getriuwe, G. getreu), 
f. ge-, 1-14 triewe, treowe, TrRvE.] True, faithful. 

¢1000 /Exrric Gen. xlii. 33 Ic wylle fandian hwader ze 


Betreowe synd. a@ 1100 O. E. Chron. anno 1086 Eallra folca 
Setreowast. axrioo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 312/28 


ITSELF. 


Fidelis, Zetreowe odde Zeleafful. c1z05 Lay. 4451 Pe seg 
wes itreouwe. /did. 7395 Peos [scipen] weoren al neowe 
Stronge & wel itreowe. 

i-treted, Mk. pa. pple. of TREar uv. I-tric- 
chet, of tric chen: see Trick v. I-tried, of 
Try v I-trised, of Trice v. I-trode(n, of 
Treap v. I-truked, of Truke v. Obs., to fail. 

Its its,, poss. pron. [lormed in end of 16th c. 
from Ir + 's of the possessive or yenitive case, and 
at first commonly written 7's, a spelling retained 
by some to the beginning of the 19th c. 

The original genitive or possessive neuter was His, as in 
the masc., which c-ntinued in literary: use till the 17the. 
But with the gradual substitution of sex for crammatical 
gender in the concord of the pronouns, the indiscrimmate use 
of Ais for male beings and for inferiur animals and things 
without life began to be felt inappropriate, and alreacy: in 
the MI. period its reuter use was often avoided, substi- 
tutes bemy found in thereof, of it, the, and in N. W. atalcct, 
the genitive use of Art, it, which becaine very common 
about 160%, and is still retained in Westmorland, Lancasinre, 
5. W. Yorkshire, Cheshire, Lincolushire, and adjacent 
counties. Finally, :2’s arose, apparently in the somh vf 
England) London, Oxford , and appears in books just before 
1600, It had no doubt Leen colloquial for some time previous, 
and only gradually attained to literary reeegnition. /¢s was 
not admitted in the Bible of 1611 (which has therea/, besides 
the Ars, Aer, of ola grammatical gender; the possessive 7¢ 
occurs once (Lev. xxv. 5), but was altered vin an ed:tion of 
1660) to ifs, which appears in all current editions. /¢s does 
not appear in any of the works of Shakspere published during 
his life-tiineyin which and the first folio the possessive if 
occurs 1§ times, but there are 9 examples of 2f’s, and 1 of 
ifs, in the plays first printed in the folio of 1623. In one of 
these at least (Ilen. VIII, 1. i. 18; see 1. below), the word is 
prob. Shakspere’s own unless he wrote Aisi, Ly this time 
t's had become common in literature, from which the posses- 
sive use of sf soon disappeared ; the neuter Ass is found as 
late as 1675 (see His poss. pron. 3c); the use of the = tls con- 
linued almost as late i literature, and is still dialectal, as is 
also the periphrastic the. .ef/ tt (ot), as in dc. ‘the heid o't’ 
=itshead. As ffs arose after the 4 of Ait had been dropped, 
the form Arts is not found in literary use, but it is the em- 
phatic form of ##s m Scotch, ‘zs heid strak Arts heid’.) 

A. As adj. possess. pron. O1 or belonging to it, 
or that thing (LL. eyus ; also vef., Of or belonging 
to itself, its own L. suns. 

The reflexive is often more fully fs oz, for which in 
earlier tunes ¢he ows, 1f own, were used : s¢e Own. 

1598 I Lokio, Sfontancamente, willingly, .. of himselfe, of 
lus tree will, for its owne sake (161z of free will or of it’s 
owne sake]. 1603 —- JJonfaigne Av, Froin translation 
all Science had its of-spring. /éid. Ep, Ded., My weuk- 
nesse you might bidde doe it’s best. /hid. 3. /bid. 612 
Nothing remooveth from it’s owne place. 1605 SyLvESTER 
Du Lartas t. ti. 11z1 Nnd tempers with tt’s moist-full 
coldues so ‘Th’ extesstue heate. 1620 SuELtos Quzx. 111. 
xvi. 99 In its Perfection and natural Comormity. 1623 
Shaks.'s 2 Hen. tf, ui. i. 993 (written ¢ 1553) The Cradie- 
babe, Dying with mcuthers dugge betweene it’s lips. 
Temp A. it. 95, 3933 int. 1.1, i, 153, 152, £57, 206; 111. isi. 
46. — Meas. sor Ml. 1. it. 4 (6160, Ileauen grant vs its 
peace. 1634 A. Warwick Sfare Alin. (1036) 15 ‘Shere ts 
nothing,..to be lost (but its love) by its hate, 1647 Liniy 
Chr, Astrot. civ. §27 Leing directed by his or its Digression. 
1655 Futter CA. Hist. 1. iv. § 23 Lhe Load-stone.. for- 
getteth it’s Property to draw Iron any longer. 1€83 Burnet 
tr. More's Utopia Author's Epist. 11685) 24 If he consents 
to it’s being published. 1728 ‘I. Suertpan /’erstus Prol. 
(1739) 5 Who taught the Parrot it’s usual Compliment ? 
1750 tr. Leonardus’ Murr. Stones 132 [212] It’» notorious 
how great its virtue is. 1802 Mar. EvcEwortn Aforal /. 
(1816, 1. vil. 47 Her warning only accelerated it’s fate. 1834 
J. H. Newman Par. Seri. (1837) 1. avi. 234 The Gospei 
has its mysteries. 1879 MeCartuy Own Times 11. xvii 2 
Its foreign policy was treacherous. 

B. As absolute possessive. (Cf. His abs. foss.] 
‘Lhe absolute form of prec., used when no sb. 
follows: Its one, its ones. rare. 

1613 23 SHaxs. //en. I'///, 0. i, 18 (First Folio) Each 
following day Became the next dayes master, till the last 
Made former Wonders, it’s. 

It’s, its, contraction of z¢ zs: see Iv A. y note. 

Itself (itself), pron. Also 7-8 its (it’s) self, 
s-9 diat. itsel’. [orig. two words, IT prow. and 
SELF: see HERSELF, HIMSELF. In17-1dthc. often 
treated as Irs + SELF; zfs is still used when an 
adj. intervenes, as in z¢s very self, tts own self; cf. 
HiMsELr IV.] 

I. 1. Emphatic or limiting use. Usually in 
apposition with a sb. in nom. or obj.: Very, the 
very, that very; alone (L. zpsenz). Rarely alone 
as subject. 

¢1000 Laws of Elfred \ntrod. c. 28 Gif hit bonne cucu 
feoh were and lie secgge pat... hit selfacwale, 1382 WycLir 
Isa. \xiti. 5 Myn indignacioun itself halpto me. 1508 Fisuer 
Seven Penit, Ps. cit. Wks. (1876) 197 It selfe erth sholde 
alway be bareyne & without fruyte yf it receyued no 
moysture & hete from heuen. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1568) II. 777 The dealing tt selfe made men to muse. 1560 
Davus tr. Sdetdane's Comm, 118b, Unto their Iuste serveth 
heaven and hell, the earth and tyme it selfe. 1593 SHAKs. 
Lucr, 29 Beauty tself doth of itself persuade. 1610 — 
Lemp. w. t. 153 The solemne Temples, the great Globe it 
selfe, Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolue. 1611 — Cyd, 
In. tv. 160 Feare and Nicenesse, The Handimaides of all 
Women, or more truely, Woman it pretty selfe. 1621 Bur- 
Ton Anat, Met. Democr. to Rdr. 19 As of Aristotle [we read] 
that he was wisdom itself im tbe abstract. 1665 BoyLe Occas. 
Re7l. Disc. Occas. Med. i. v, Particulars, which are not 
necessary to the Meditation tt self. 1728 T. SHERIDAN 
Persius (1739) 19 Tho' the Poem it self be not well digested. 
1793 Burns Ld. Gregory iv, And my fond heart, itsel sae 
true, It ne’er mistrusted thine. @ 1822 SueLtey Chas. /,t. 
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ITWIX. 


177 Or joy itself Without the touch of sorrow. 1837-4 
Haram //ist. Lit, (1855) LV. av. vii. § 1. 316 Slang; a word 
which, 1 use with some unwillingness, as itself belongs to 
the vocabulary it denotes. 1882S, Cox in Expositor LV. 197 
‘The story of the creation told by Moses is simplicity and 
sobriety itself when compared with them. : 

b. Used alone in predicate, emphatically, as 
opposed to something elsc: cf. HIMSEUF 3, 3 b. 

¢ 1600 SHAKS. Sonu. Ixviti. ro Without all ornament, itself 
and true. r8zx Keats /sade//a xxxiii, An eye all pale 
Striving to be itself. fod. The dear old place looked just 
itself. 

II. Reflexive use. =L. s7bz, se; Ger. sich. 

2. Accusative or direct object. 

971 Blickt. Hom. 187 Nu mzxz sob hit sylf gecydan. a 1300 
Cursor Al. 19231 (Edin.) Ilke suike it selue bisuikis. 1388 
Wryciir 2 Cor. x. 5 And we distrien counsels, and alle hi3- 
nesse that hizeth it silf ajens the science of God. 1594 
T.B. La Primanud. Fr. Acad. . 298 As the heart doeth 
enlarge it selfe ..so doeth it restraine and close vp it selfe. 
1603 SHaks. Weas. for Al. v. i. 540 Th’ offence pardons it 
selfe. 1610 — Feuif. 11. i, 80 All the more it seekes to hide 
it selfe The bigger bulke it shewes. 1638-1843 [see Ixsinu- 
ATE v. 3). 1665 Hooke A/icrogr. 16 [It] does immediately 
.. disperse it self all over them. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 
379 S. Marino hath inaintained it selfin the condition of a 
free State..for above 1000 years. 1793-1879 [see Deve or 8]. 
Vode. It is a fault that will cure itself in time, — 

8. Dative, and object of a preposition. (The 
latter was orig. acc. or dat. according to the prep.) 

¢ 1000 gs. Gosp. Luke xi. 17 Elc rice on hyt sylf to-daled 
byd toworpen. ¢1380 Wycuir /Vks, (1880) 384 Pe binge in it 
sylfe berth witnesse. [1382 — Gen. i. 11 Appletre makynge 
fruyt after his kynd, whos seed ben in hym silf [1611 it selfe] 
vpon the erthe.] c1420 Pallad. on fiusb. nu. 148 Lond 
argillose, & not cley bi hit selue Is commodose. [1513 More 
in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 777 The sea. .somtime swelleth 
of himselfe before a teinpest.] /id. 782 Of it selfe so long 
A processe. 1532 Hervet Xenophon’s Louseh, (1768) 20 
Somme it brynyethe by hit selfe, and some it nourisheth. 
1611 Bisce /’s. xli. 6 His heart gathereth iniquitie to it 
selfe. 1628 Bp. Hatt Old Relig. (1686) 46 That which is 
perfect in itsself. 1655 E. Verry Voy, /. /ndia 13 Fragrant 
herbs (which the soyl produceth of its self), 1665 Sir T. 
HersBert Jrav. (1677) 17 No creature that dies of 1t self is 
good toeat. 1665 Bove Occas. Neff. iv. xii, The Sun has 
. elevated this Water in the form of Vapours, and drawn it 
near it self. 2710 Steete Tatler No. 164 ? 6 This Letter.. 
I intend to print. .by it self very suddenly. 1870 Freeman 
Norut. Coug. (ed. 2) 1. App. 739 This story may be true in 
itself. A/od. ‘he horse gave itself a knock on the head, 
That child will do itself a mischief. . 

+4. In genitive or possessive case: = its own. 

@ 1300 Cursor J, 9466 (G5tt.) So hy na thing was neuer 
wroght, Pat thoru it seluen miss ne moght Fall dun into 
lauer State. 

Itsiboo: see I'rzrnu. 

Itterance, -ate, etc., obs. ff. IrEItaNcg, -ATE, ctc. 

Ittria, Ittrium,Ittro-, Chem.: see YTTRIA, etc. 

-itude: sce -TUDE suffix. 

I-tuht, ME. pa. pple. of Ticurv. I-tuked, 
of TUKE., to afflict, etc. I-turmented, of Tor- 
MENT v, I-turnd,-ed, of Turnz. I-turpled, 
of TORPLE v., to fall headlong. I-tuBed, -et, of 
TITHE v., to grant. 

Itum, obs. variant of ITEM. 
Itwin, itwyn: see Twin. 
pa. pple. of Twin z., to divide. 
+Itwix, prep. (adv.) north. dial. Obs. Also 
itwyx, ituyx. [f. 2, Ix prep. + Twix: cf. AtWwIX(t, 

Betwixe, Betwixt.) — Betwixt, between. 

a@1340 Hampoce Psalter Prol., lt..makes pees itwix body 
&saule. /bid. ii. 13 Na tyme sall be ituyx will of demynge 
and of vengaunce. /6id. v. 8 And i. twix [7 . & betwix & 
bonne] .i. sall lout til Pihaly tempill. /4¢d. cii. 12 Als mnykil 
as it is itwyx myrk and light. ; 

-ity [ME. -z/e, a. F. -zté, L. -2tat-em], the usual 
form in which the suffix \L. -¢as, -ta@¢em, expressing 
state or condition) appears, the 7- being orig. either 
the stem vowel of the radical (e.g. L. sudud-tés 
suavity), or its weakened repr. (e.g. L. puro-, 
puri-tds purity), rarely a mere connective (e.g. L. 
auctor-1-tas authority; so ME. emperorite, in Vernon 
Ms., $4. -lazbrose 886). The last became more 
frequent in med. and mod.L., and the mod. langs., 
in abstracts from comparatives, as masorily, minor- 
ity, superiority, inferiority, intertority. Hence 
such formations as egoity, with playful or pedantic 
nonce-words of Eng. formation, as between-zty, 
coxcomb-ily, cuppe-ity, table-ity, threadbar-ity, 
woman-ity (after humani-ty), youthfull-ity. 

After 1, -tty becomes -ety, as in fie-ty, varie-ty (L. pie- 
tatem, varie-tdtem). The termination was in L. often 
added to another adj. suffix, e.g. -dcr-, -@li-, -dno-, -dri-, 
-arto-, -biti-, -vo-, -idi-, -ido-, -tli-, -Tlt-, -tno-, -ind-, -t0-, -Tu0-, 
-Oct-, -OS0-, -ut-, -uo-, etc., whence the Eng. endings -acity, 
ality, -anity, -arity, -ariety, -bility, -city, -tdity, -tlity, 
nity, -icty, -tvity, -ocity, -osity, -utty, some of which, as 
bility -ability, -ibility) attain almost to the rank of inde- 
pendent suffixes. The earlier popular Fr. form was -e¢é, in 
Eng. -cty and -ty, as in safety, bounty, plenty: see «TY. 

|| Itzebu, -boo (itsibz). Also 7 ichebo, 
ichibo, 9 itsi-, itzi-, -bu, -bou, -bue, -boo. 
[Japanese: two words, zfse, z¢che one, 62 division, 
part, quarter. (Of Chinese origin.)] A Japanese 
phrase meaning ‘ one quarter’, commonly applied 
to a silver coin in the form of a thin rectangular 
plate (with rounded corners), in use before 1871 ; 


I-twinned, ME. 


| +I-anne, z. 
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| it was the quarter ofa 77d or ¢ae/, and worth about 
Is. 4d. sterling: see also quot. 1900. 

The name is still sometimes applied to the quarter of the 
dollar or yer. As the meaning is ‘one 42 or quarter’, its use 
in the plural in reference to a number of 62 is an error. 

1616 R. Cocks Diary (Hakl. Soc.) I. 176. 1618 /é7d. II. 
77- 1868 E. Sevp Bullion 5 For. Exchauges 265. 1900 
Satow Voy. Capt. Saris 97 nete, The Japanese coin called 
1chibw..mentioned in Cocks’s Diary..was the gold coin.. 
not the silver schiéx, which was first issued in 1837. 

Iu., earlier spelling of Iv-, and of Jv-, q. v. 

Iuanna, iwana, obs. forms of IcvaNna. 

Iubard, Luce, obs. ff. JEoparp, Juice. 
obs. f. Ivy, Jew. 
Iuge, Iuglour, obs. ff. JupcE, Juccver. 
kinge, obs. f. YUKING, itching. 

tiulan (aiyzlan), @. nonce-wd. Obs. [f. 
Gr. fovdos down, the first growth of the beard + 
-AN.] Of the first growth of the beard. 

1621-3 Mippteton & Row ey Changeliug 1. i, 178 Before 
our chins were worth iulan down, 

Tule: see JuLE. 

Tulidan (eiy#lidan). Zoo/, [f. mod.L. Lizlida, 
-ide, {, Litlus: see below.] A myriapod of the 
family /u/tdw: see next 2. 

(1847 Carrenter Zoot. § 824 The mouth of the /ulidz 
strongly resembles that of the larva of many insects.] 1885 
Cassell’s Encycl, Drct., lulidan. 

| Iulus (aiy#lds). Zool, Formerly (and still 
with some) julus, [L. z7#/1s, a. Gr. tovAos down, 
a catkin, the animal described in 2.] 

+l. A catkin. Oés. 

1668 Witkixs Aeal Char. 1. iv. 73 Having a leaf like a 
flag, bearing a Yufus hard and close. 1757 A. Cooprr 
Distiller 1. \w. (1760) 243 The Male Shrubs produce in April 
or May a small kind of Juéi with Apices on them. 

2. A genus of animals of the class Myriapoda, 
order Chzlognatha \Diplopoda) ; a millepede. 

1658 Rowrann.Voufet’s Theat. /us. 1047 Unless they have 
many feet, they cannot be numbred or named amongst the 
Juli. Juli are as I said, short Scolopenders, that for the 
nuinher of their feet, exceed .. all other Insects. 1752 Sir 
J. Hitt Hist. Anim. 17 Gallyworm, the brown Julus, with 
a hundred legs on each side. 1835 Kirpy //aé. & Just, 
Aniot 1. xvi. 75 The six original or natural legs of the 
Julus are its first organs of locomotion. 1841-71 T. R. 

ones Anim. Kingd. ied. 4) 293 ‘The eggs .. are deposited 
in the earth or vegetable mould, in which the Fadus is 
usually met with, 1847 Carpenter Zool, § 824 The body 
of the /u/us (of which one of the commonest species is 
known as the Gally-worm) is long and cylindrical; its 
number of segments is between 4o and 50; and many of 
these bear two pairs of.. legs. 

-1um, suffix. Chem., used to form the names 
of metallic elements. 

‘The L. names of metals were in -w, e.g. aurum, argete 
(uur, ferruim; the names of sodiunt, potassium, and wag- 
nestutn, derived from soda, potassa or potash, and inaguesia, 
were given by Davy in 1807, with the derivative form -ruzn 5 
and although some of the later mnetals have received names 
in -an, the general form is in -inut,as in cadmium, iridium, 
Uthian, osmium, palladium, rhodium, titaniuin, uranium; 
in conformity with which a/aminnnr has been altered to 
alumininu. So hydrogen, when theoretically regarded as 
a metal, has been called Aydrogentunt; cf. also AMMONIUM. 
Obs. [OE. ge-unnan (pres. 
| ge-ann, pa. t. ge-zide, pa. pple. ge-zsnzter), f. ge-, 
[-1 + wanan to grant; = OS., OHG. g7unnan, 
MHG., gunnen, Ger. gonnen.] trans. To grant. 

¢ 888K. AEtrrep BSoeth. xxix § 2 Pa nolde se cyning..him 
his feores zeunnan. aro0co O. &, Chron. an. gsg (Laud 
MS.) God him geunne, piet his gode dada swydran weardan, 
bonne misdwda, ¢ 1175 Laub, /fom, 125 Ure drihten and 
ure alesend iunne us allen pet we swa .. majen his hest .. 
halden. c 1205 Lay. 16549 Godd hit me jude pat ich hine 
igripenhabben. a@1zz25 Aucr. X.30 Uoralle peo pet habbed 
eni god ido me, iseid me, oper iunned me. 12.. /’rayer to 
Our Lady in O. EF. Altse. 193 [Ich] Swo me hadde ifurn 
do, 3if hit me crist i-3ude. 

I-unnen, ME. pa. pple. of UnnE(x v. Iunte, 
obs. form of Joint. Iuray(e, obs. spelling of 
Ivray, darnel. I-used, ME. pa. pple. of USE z. 
Iuyshe, obs. form of Jvicr. 

+I’vads, 72. Os. Also 7-8 ivads, evads. 
(var. I’'Faps.] In faith, 

1675 T. Durrett Jock Feinpest ni. i. 13 So we all think 
ivads. 1675 Wycuertey Country Wife w. ii, Evads! I'll 
try, soIT will. 1719 D'Urrey Pills 11. 342 Ivads no—I an't 
such a Baby neither. 

+ Ive: see Hers Ive. 

Ive, obs. or dial. form of Ivy; obs. f. Jew. 

I’ve, colloquial contraction of / have : see HAVE v. 

174z RicHarpson Pasuela III. 316 A queer sort of Name! 
I've heard of it somewhere! 1882 ‘L. Keitn’ A /asuam'’s 
Lady III. 223 I've ruffled her temper, too. 

-ive, suffix, forming adjs. (and sbs.) Formerly 
also -7/, -2/e ; a. Fr. -2/, fem, -7ve (=It., Sp. -7v0) :— 
L. 7v us, a suffix added to the ppl. stem of verbs, 
as in act-ivus active, pass-ivus passive, 2ativ-us of 
inborn kind; sometimes to the pres. stem, as 
cad-ivus falling, and to sbs. as temipest-tvus season- 
able. Few of these words came down in OF., e.g. 
| naif, naive :—L. nativ-um ; but the suffix is largely 

used in the modern Romanic langs., and in Eng., 
to adapt L. words in -ivus, or form words on L, 
analogies, with the sense ‘having a tendency to, 


Tue, 
Tuel, obs. f. Evin, JEWEL, 
Iu- 


IVORINE. 


having the nature, character, or quality of, given to 
(some action)’. The meaning differs from that of 
ppl. adjs. in -2zg,-ané, -ext,in implying 2 permanent 
or habitual quality or tendency: cf. acting, active, 
attracting, attractive, coherent, cohesive, consequent, 
consecutive. From their derivation, the great 
majority of these end in -séve and -¢zve, and of 
these about one half in -atTivE, which tends con- 
sequently to become a living suffix, as in /a/k-atize, 
etc. A few are formed immediately on the vb. 
stem, esp. where this ends in s (c) or ¢, thus eastly 
passing muster among those formed on the ppl. 
stem ; such are amusive, coercive, conducive, cresc- 
te, forcive, piercive, adaptive, adoptive, denotive, 
humective; a few are from sbs., as massive. In 
costive, the -ive is not a suffix. 

Already in L. many of these adjs. were used subst.; 
this precedent is freely followed in the mod. langs. 
and in English: e. g. adjective, caplive, dertvative, 
expletive, explosive, fugitive, indicative, incentive, 
invecttue, locomotive, missive, native, nominatice, 
prerogative, sedalive, subjunctive. 

In some words the final consonant of OF. -7/, 
from -7vus, was lost in ME., leaving in mod.Eng, 
-Y: e.g. hasty, jolly, tardy. 

Adverbs from adjs. in -ive are formed in -ively ; 
abstract sbs. in -iveness and -ivity (F. -/vet?,-ivité, 
L, -ivitat-em), as in activily, conductivity, resist- 
rvty, and similar terms. 

+ I-vee, ##fee, v. Ods. Forms 1 *geféogan, 
(north. zefiaga, zefia), 3 iueie(n, iuee(n, ifeie(n, 
iueie(n, iuaie, ifea(n, iue(n, ive(n. [f. OE. 
ge-, 1-1 + féogan, féon to hate = OHG. fién, ON. 


| 4, Goth. fyan, fan, whence the pr. pple. fyands, 


ONG. fyant, ON. fyéndi, OE. féond, FIEND, 
enemy.] ¢vazs. To hate; to make an enemy, put 
at enmity, render hatcful or hostile. 

6975 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xvi. 13 Enne gefiwed & oderne 
lufa:d. fdr. xix. 14 Burgwaras his gefiadon hine. /éid. 

ohn iti. 20 Se de misdoed gefied pat Ieht. ¢1z0g5 Lay. 964 

Ve beod ifead wid heom. /éid. 7716 Pah heo weoren 
iuciede. /bicd, 9843 Peonne beo ich wid mine sune iued. 
bid, 21214 Heo wusten heom ifaied. a@ 1240 Ureisun in 
Cott. Hom. 187 Mine sunnen habbeb grimliche iwreped 
me and iueed me towart te luueliche louerd. c¢ 1320 Cast. 
Lowe 310 A pral pat dude amis. .Wip his lord was so i-vet. 

Ivel, -il, obs. torms of Evin. I-vele: see YFELE 
v.,to feel. I-vencussed, i-venkessid, ME. pa. 
pple. of VanquisH wv I-venymed, of very, 
Venom v. Iver, Ivery(e, obs. forms of Ivory. 
Ivive, ivin, obs. and dial. forms of Ivy. 

Ivied, ivyed (ai'vid), 2. Also 8ivy’d. [f. 
Ivy + -ED 2.) Overgrown or clothed with ivy. 

a31771 Smottett Love Llegy iv, I'll seek some lonely 
church .. Where lamps hang mouldering on the ivy’d wall. 

1777 Warton Ode Suicide xiii, This votive dirge sad duty 
paid Within an ivy’d nook, 1877 Brack Green Past. iv. 
(1878) 29 Its beautiful green foliage inclosed on one side by 
the ivied wall of the Bodleian. - - 

I-viled, ME. pa. pple. of FiLe v.1; I-visited, 
of Visir v.; I-vlazen, of Fuay vw, I-vo, ME. 
form of IoE sd, 

-ivity : see under -IVE. 

+I-voide, a. Ods. [f.1-1+ Vora] Void. 

c1q1g Lypc. Tenip~. Glas 413 The end of sorow is ioi 

I-voide of drede. 

Ivoire, -ed, obs. ff. Ivory, Ivor1Ep. 

Ivor(e, ivorey, ivorie, etc.: see Ivory. 

I-voride (-aid), [f. Ivory + -1pr.]  Trade- 
name of an imitation of ivory. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech, Fvoride, an artificial ivory, a 
vulcanite whitened by abundant quautity of some white 
material. A/od. Table-knives with ivoride handles. 

Ivoried (si'vorid), a. Also 4 ivoyred. [f. 
Ivory + -ED%.] +a. Made of ivory. Obs. b. 
Coloured and smoothed to resemble ivory. ¢. 
Furnished with ivory, or (/Azorous) with teeth. 

a1300 &. E, Psalter xliv. 9 [xlv. 8] Mir, and drope, and 
bike of schroudes pine, Of houses ivoyred bright bat shine. 
18g0 in Cent. Dict. ; 

I-vorine, a. Also 4 yuerene, 5 yvoriene. 
[In ME, a. OF. rvortz, rvotrin, f. rvotre ivory 
+ 27 (see -INE1); in mod. usc app. a new forma- 
tion.] 

+1. Consisting or made of ivory. Ods. 

1382 Wyctir Soug Sol. vii. 4 Thi necke as an yuerene tour 
(1388 a tour of yuer). ¢1450 Adrrour Salnaciouu 5017 
Thilk throne figurede yvoriene On whilk the kyng wysest 
Salomon to sitte was sene. 

2. White and smooth like ivory. : 

1888 Harper's Mag. Apr. 740 The ivorine loveliness of 
glossy shoulders. 

I-vorine, sé. [f. Ivory + -1nE4.] A trade- 
name for various productions: either such as 
imitate ivory or (as cosmetics, dentifrices, etc.) pro. 
duce an ivory-like colour or smoothness. Also 
attrib. ; ee 

1897 Deily News 23 Mar. 7/1 Picture books, ivorine 
plaques. Price Lis/,Cosmetics. .‘Ivorine ' (emollient cream 
for the skin). Dentifrices, Tooth Pastes, etc... Ivorine. 


IVORINESS. 


I-voriness. rare. [f. Ivory attrib. or adj. + 
-nesS.] The qnality of resembling ivory in 
appearance or colour. 

7824 Gait Rothelan 11. v. ii. 195 Her delicate hands also 
began to lose their ivoriness, and beconie ashy pale. 

Ivorist aivérist). [f. Ivory + -1st.) A pro- 
fessional worker or carver in ivory. 

1888 Harper's Mag. Apr. 710 The names of famous 
Japanese ivorists .. are household words among native con- 
notsseurs. 

Ivory (eivor). Forms: a. 4 iuor, yuore, 
-ere, iueer, iuoere, euor, 4-5 yvoyre, yuer, 
euour, 5 iv-, yvor.e, iuyr, iwr, 5-6 yvoire, 
evour(e, bevor.e, euir, euoir; 6 ebure. 8, 4- 
ivory; also 4 ywori, yuory, -rie, iuory, 4-5 
yuorye, 4-6 evorye, euery, 4-7 yvory, 5 yuori, 
-rye, yvere, iwery, evury, -erey, 5-0 ivery, 
yvery, 6 iuorey, iu-, yuery(e, yvorie, everye, 
6-7 iu-, ivorie, 7 yv’ry, 8-9 ivry. +. erron. 
5-6 veveri, 6 vyveri. [a. OF. yuorre (13th c.,, 
Norm. Fr. cvurte ‘12th c.),@iere, yuyere sth en), 
mod.F. votre = Pr. evori, avori, \t. avorio:—L. 
eboreus adj., from ebur, ebor- ivory : cf. Coptic ebu 
ivory, Skt. zbkas clephant. The form edure in 
Lyndesay is refashioned after the Latin.) 

I. 1. The hard, white, elastic, and fine-grained 
substance (being dentine of exceptional hardness 
composing the main part of the tusks of the ele- 
phant, mammoth (/ossi/ ivory), hippopotamus, 
walrus, and narwhal; it forms a very valuable 
article of commerce, being extensively employed 
as a material for many articles of use or ornament. 

a, 21300 Cursor WW. 9744 (Cott.) A tron of iuor (Cé?te. 
yuor) zgraid ¢ 1320 S’r /ris’r. 1883 Mirie notes he fand 
Opon his rote of yuere. @ 1340 Hamroce /'salter xliv. 7 
Howsis of euor. 13.. 4. A. Addit. P. A. 178 Hyr vysaze 
whyt as playn yuore. ¢1369 Cnauckr Dethe Blanu-he 946 
Hyr throte..Semed a rounde toure ofyvoyre. 1388 Wyctie 
Song Sol. vit. 4 Thinecke is as a tourof yuer. 1390 Gowrr 
Conf. V.17 Of yvor white He hath hire wroght.  c 1400 
Maunpey. (Roxb.) xxv. 115 Ikane. . beres hefore hima table 
of iaspre, or of euour. 14 . LypG. in Ws. Soc. Antigo. 134 
If. 14 (Halliwell) Like yvor that cometh fro so ferre, His teeth 
schalle be even, smothe and white. ¢ 1440 Proup, Parv. 
267/1 Ivor, or ivery (47. 1wr, or iwery, i ie P. ivyr), 
ebur. ¢1450 IHrour Salnacioun 1148 Of fynest gold and 
aldere whitest yvore. 1530 Lyxpesay Zest. Papyngo 1107 
Syne, close thame in one cais of Ebure fyne. a 1585 [sce 8 b). 
B. @ 1300 Cursor VM. 9360 ‘Cott.) Fair es be muth o bat 
leuedi, And ilk toth es als ywori [Gott. yuory, /rin. luory). 
13.. K. Adis, 7666 (MS. Bodl.) Pe pynnes weron of yuory. 
1386 CHaucer Soupn. 7, 33 A peyre of tables al of yuory, 
1387 Trevisa ///gden Rolls) 1.79 Euery and precious stones. 
1463 Bury IWills (Camden) 15 My tablees of ivory. 7¢1475 
Sgr. lowe Degre 109 Anone that lady, fayre and fre Undyd 
a pynne of yveré. 1481 Caxton Jlyrr. ul. vi. 76 The tooth 
of an olyfaunt is yuorye. 1552 /uvent. Ch. Goods (Surtees) 43 
One pix of every, bounde with silver. 1590 Spenser F. QO. 
1. i. go Double gates.. The one faire fram’d of burnisht 
Yvory. 1596 Suaks. J/erch. V. in. i. 42 There is more dif- 
ference betweene thy flesh and hers, then betweene let and 
luorie. 1610 Hoi.tanp Camden's Brit. 1. 368 Vo the feate 
Of Artisan, give place tbe gould, stones Yv'ry, and Geat. 
1611 Biste Ezek. xxvii. 15 Hornes of luorie, and Ebenie. 
21732 Gay Poems (1745) 1. 56 For this, shall Elephants 
their ivory shed. 1812 J. SmytH Pract. of Customs (1821) 
84 The Ceylon Ivory, and that of the Island of Achem, do 
not become yellow in the wearing, as all other Ivory does. 
1875 Ure's Dict. Arts Il. 1038 The hardest, toughest, 
whitest, and most translucent ivory has the preference in 
tbe market; for many purposes the horn of the narwhal 
being considered the best. .. The ivory of tbe hippopotamus 
is preferred by dentists. 1881 C.S. Tomes in Aacycd. Brit. 
XIII. 522/2 When first cut it [African ivory] is semi-trans- 
parent and of a warm colour ; in this state it is called 
‘green’ ivory, and as it dries it becomes much lighter in 
colour and more opaque. 

y. 2a1§00 /nventoryin Pastou Lett. V1. 408 A comhe of 
veveri. 1560 Neg. Gild Corpus Chr. York (Surtees) 307 A 
pyx of vyvery with a lytle white canaby. 

b. = DENTINE. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 79 Tbe bony portion of the 
teeth, or the Ivory, forms a very dense mass. 

2. A substance resembling ivory, or made in 
imitation of it. Vegetable cvory, the hard albumen 
of the nut or seed of a South American palm, 
Phytelephas macrocarpa, which resembles ivory in 
hardness, colour, and texture, and is used for orna- 
mental work, buttons, etc. 

1842 D. Coorer in Microsc. ¥rnl. No. 16 (heading) On 
Vegetable Ivory. 1857 HeNrRey Sot. 394 Nuts suitable for 
turning are afforded by tbe seeds of Atialea funifera (Co- 
quilla-nuts), Phytelephas macrocarpa (Vegetable Ivory). 
1866 7 reas. Bot. 884/2 The fruit consists of a collection of 
six or seven drupes. ..Eacb drupe contains from six to nine 
seeds, the Vegetable Ivory of commerce. ..The seed at first 
contains a clear insipid fluid .. afterwards this same liquor 
becomes milky and sweet, and it changes by degrees until 
it hecomes as bard as ivory. 1875 Ksicut Dict. Meck. 
1207/1 {vory, Artificial, a compound of caoutchouc, sulphur, 
and some white ingredients, such as gypsum .. or pipeclay. 
1887 Whitaker's Alu. Advt. 12 Burmese Ivory .. Exact 
imitation of Real Ivory, in colour, grain, and finisb. 

3. Black ivory. African negro slaves as an 
object of commerce. slang. [From the trade in 
these at the time being chiefly located in the same 
districts as that in ivory.] 

1873 R. M. Battantyne (¢i¢/e) Black Ivory: Adventures 
among Slavers. /éi¢. 27 The price of black ivory was up in 


t 
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the market. 1884 Sword 4 Trowel June 258 The trade, 
which began with ivory, had now turned to slave-dealing 
—black ivory, as these, our fellow-men, are called in the 
market. 1885 Pall A/ad/ G. 14 Mar. 11/2 Help them to make 
money otherwise than by dealing in black ivory, and we 
shall see the slave trade extirpated. 

4. The colour of ivory; ivory-white ; esp. white- 
ness of the human skin. 

15990 SPENSER F. Q, 11, ili. 20 The doubrtfull Mayd ., Was 
all abasht, and her pure yvory Into a cleare Carnation sud- 
deine dyde. ¢1632 Poem in Atheunzum No. 2883. 121/2 
How well the Paynter to the life exprest The soft and 
swelling yvory of her Breast. 1725 Pore Udyss. xvii. 228 
The pure ivory o'er her bosom spreads. 1888 Daily News 
1 May 5/7 Ivory-white is generally preferred to dead-white 
for the dress, as being less trying to the compleaion. Nearly 
all recent hrides have worn ivory. 

5. An article made of ivory, esp. a carving in 
that material. b. A season ticket, etc. as con- 
sisting of a tablet of ivory. ¢. slang (usu. pl. 
(a) Dice; to touch rvory, to play at dice. (4) 
Lilliard balls, 

1830 Lytros /'. Clifford iv, Suppose we adjourn to 
Fish Lane, and rattle the ivories! 1858 Simmoxos Dict. 
rate 207 1 Ivory is also the name fur a pass-ticket on a 
railway, or subscriber's admission to a theatre, public 
gardens, etc. 1864 Sata Quite Alone vir, Yes, | will proniise 
you | will keep my head cool, and won't touch ivory to- 
night. 1876 Masxett /vortes 15 The fainous Assyrian 
ivories..whteb are. preserved in the British Museum. /di:, 
119, I advised that the ivories should be taken out of the 
wooden fraines. 1888 Sporting Life 28 Nov. (Farmer, On 
new piemises .. where erstwhile the click of ivories was 
heard. 1 Sin A. West ANecoll, I. ni. g5, 1 was given 
what was known as an ‘ivory’ for Lord Dudley's double 
box on the grand ter. 

6. A tusk of an elephant, ctc. 

1894 Sir G. Portar Mission Uganda v. 88 They danced, 
. swinging the great ivories from one shoulder tu the other. 
1897 Mary Kincstey Wo Africa 325 Some of these private 
ivories are kept for years and years before they reach the 
trader's hands. 

7. slang. ‘sing. and pl.) The teeth. 

1782 Mrs. Cowley Bold Stroke for Husb.u. ii, Don Sancho, 
who. .complains of the tooth-ache, to make you believe that 
the two rows of ivory he curries in his head, grew there, 1812 
Lex. Bal. s.v., How the swell flashed his ivories ; how the 
gentleman showed his teeth. 1819 Sporting May. V.7 A 
chattering blow upon the mouth, which loosened the ivory. 
1848 Lowe tt Siglow Papers Poems 1890 II. 147 [le showed 
his ivory some, I guess, an’ sez, ‘You're fairly pinned’, 
1898 77¢-Lis 18 June 230/21 His friend who gets one of his 
*ivories’ extracted with. .skill by the same dentist. 

II. attrib. and Comb, 

8. simple attrib., passing into adj. a. Made or 
consisting of ivory. J/vory gale: see GATE 56.1 5, 

138% Wycuir Ps. xliv. 9 [xlv. 8] Fro the yuer housis. 1533 
Betrenpen Livy v. (1822! 462 ‘Vhay sett doun in evore 
chiaris. 1596 Suaxs. Za. Shr. 11. i. 352 In luory cofers | 
haue stuft my crownes. 1613 Purcuas /’t/grimage (1614) 
457 The Ivory Image of Aiax. 1738 Glover Leonidas 1, 
148 The iv'ry car with azure sapphire shone. 1855 TENNySON 
The Letters iti, She took the little ivory chest. 

b, White or smooth as ivory. 

ars86 Banks Helicon 63 in Afontgoucrie’s Poems 275 
With yvoire nek, and pomellis round, And comlie intervall. 
1sgz Suaxs. Ven. & Ad. 230 Sometimes her arms infold 
him like a band .. ‘ Fondling’, she saith, ‘since I have 
hemm'd thee here Within the circuit of this ivory pale [etc.]’. 
1624 Quaries Div. Joems, Sion’s Sonn. xii, Thy ivorie 
Teeth. 1652 H.C. Looking-Gl. for Ladies Aiij, Let your 
Ivory fingers turn over these Leaves. 1786 tr. Beckford’s 
Vathek (1868) 57 Refresh your delicate feet and your ivory 
limbs. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 208 The com- 
plexion was typically ‘ivory’. 1885 Pad/ Mali G. 23 June 
&/1 ‘The bridesmaids’ dresses were composed of embroidered 
mousselaine de soie over ivory satin, 1897 Ovipa J/assa- 
renes xiv, She turned her ivory shoulder on him. 

9. General comb.: a. attributive, as zvory broker, 
convoy, dealer, merchant, etc. b. objective and 
obj. gen. as ivory-bearer, -carving, -hunter, 
-hunting, -turner, -turning, ¢. similative, para- 
synthetic, and instrumental, as zvory-backed, -beaked, 
faced, -hafted, -handled, -headed, -hilted, -studded, 
-tinted, -toned, -wrisled, adjs.; also tvory-like, adj. 

1887 J. Asusy Sterry Lazy JVinstred (1892) 192 There's 
hair-dye for the gay old hoys, And *ivory-backed brushes. 
1864 TENNyson /sle¢ 12 A bevy of Eroses apple-cbeek'd In 
a sballop of crystal *ivory-beak’d. 1898 19/h Cent. 1021 
The *ivory-bearers eluded the ivory-hunters, and moved on 
into the grass. 1887 Pad/ Mal/G, 20 Aug. 10/2 Thealleged 
news of the deatb of Mr. Stanley is said .. to have been 
brought hy *ivory-hrokers. 1839 Chamébers' Tour Holland 
22/1 Numerous cases displaying prodigies of Chinese skill, 
in *ivory-carving. 1885 Pall Vall G. 27 May 8/1 Vhe story 
of an *ivory convoy making its way to Zanzibar. 1799 
Corse in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 212, 1 am credihly in- 
formed, by the *ivory-dealers in London, tbat the largest 
tusks generally come from Africa, 1886 STEVENSON Jr. 
Jekyll iv. (ed. 2) 41 An *ivory-faced and:silvery-haired old 
woman opened the door. 1706 VansruGH Alistake iv. 1. 296 
There's thy *ivory-hafted knife again. 1813 Examiner 
2 May 275/1 *Ivory-handled .. Knives and Forks. 1820 
Keats St. Agnes xi, The aged creature came, Shuffling 
along with “ivory-headed wand. 1900 Q. Rev. Apr. 307 
White *ivory-hunters are scarce nowadays. 1898 Dudiin 
Rev. July 168 The lessees also make lucrative speculations 
in “ivory-hunting. 1835-6 Topp Cycl, Anat. 1. 460/1 The 
removal of an Meorylile exostosis from the tihia. 1863 
Speke Discov, Mile 101 The greatest man we found here 
was a hroken-down *ivory-merchant called Serboko. 1715- 
zo Pore /liad xix. 430 Tbe *iv'ry-studded reins return’d 
behind, Wav'd o'er their backs and to the chariot join’d. 
1876 Geo. Etiot Dan. Der. \xx, Sbe was glowing like..a 


delicate, *ivory-tinted flower. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3902/4 | ivvens. 
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Serjeant Jacoh Rand,..an *Ivory-Turner by Trade. ¢ 1611 
Cuarman /tiad 1. 197 Th’ *ivory-wristed Queen, 

O. Special comb.: ivory-agaric, a species 
of mushroom, Hygrophorus eburneus (Syd. Soc. 
Lex, 1887); ivory-barnacle, a species of Acorn- 
shell, Balanus eburneus (Cent, Dict. 1890); ivory- 
bill, a species of woodpecker, /’%cus or Camfe- 
philus principalis: cf. next; ivory-billed a., 
having a bill resembling ivory, as /vory billed 
woodpecker {sce pree.), and J/vory-billed coot, 
(4ulica Americana); ivory-brown, bone-brown 
obtained from ivory; ivory-eater (sce quot.) ; 
ivory -exostosis, fath., ‘the form of bone tumour 
which is hard and dense like ivory’ (Syd, Soc. Lex. 
1884); ivory-gull, sec GuLL 56.1, ivory-jelly, 
a jelly made from ivory dust or turnings (Syd. Soc. 
Lex, 1887 ; ivory-joint, ?a morbid ha:dening of 
a joint; ivory-line, Exntom.,a smooth yellowish- 
white space found on the elytra of many bectles ; 
ivory-nut, the seed of the South American yalm, 
Phytelephas macrocarpa, the albumen of which 
hardens mto vegetable ivory: sce sense 2; the 
Corozo-nut; hence ivory-(nut-)palm, -plant ; 
ivory -paper, a thick paper or thin cardboard with 
a finely prepared polished surface, used by artists ; 
ivory-rat, = :vory-cater ; ivory-saw (sce quot.) ; 
ivory-shell, a univalve of the genus Zéurna, of an 
ivory colour; ivory-space, = ivory-line; ivory- 
tablet (see quot. ; ivory-tree, an Jvast Iidian 
tice of the genus Jf righiza, having wood of a tex- 
ture and colour resembling ivory (Miller //and-n. 
ISS4); ivory-type (sce quot. 1875); ivory- 
yellow, a very pale yellow, almost white. Also 
Tvory- BLACK, -BONE, -WHITE. 

1893 Newton Dict. Birds 460 */vory-bilf, an abhreviation 
of “Ivory-billed Woodpecker, so called froin the colour 
of its beak, /icus or Campephilus principalis. 1861 Du 
Cnautu Eguat. Afr, avi. 281 Aun,. animal of tbe squirrel 
kind, called by tie natives the sd0ce, which eats ivory. 
have called it the * *ivory-eater, Sc:urus eborivorus'’. 1885 
Life Sir K. Ch istison I, 122 But eventually he was attacked 
with what appeared to be sub-acute rheumatism of boib 
knee-joints, ending slowly in ‘*ivory-joints', or perhaps 
anchylosis. 1880 TP, Gittmore On Duty 11 In the south the 
veldt is covered with the “ivory needle thorn. 1866 7 reas. 
Bot. 84/1 The *Ivory Plant of South Aimerica. .producinz 
the nuts known as .. Vegetable Ivory in commerce. 1897 
Mary Kiscsrey J Africa 325 Ivories .. gnawed by that 
strange little creature .. the *ivory rat. This squirrel-like 
creature was first brought to Europe by Paul du Chaillu. 
1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1207/2 */vory-saw, a thin saw 
stretched in a steel frame for sawing ivory from the solid. 
1873 Atpricu Marjorie Daw vii, ‘There is an exquisite 
*ivorytype of Marjorie. 1875 Knigut Dict. Mech. 1207,2 
/vory-type (Photography), a kind of picture in which two 
ninished photographs are taken, one ght in cclour, made 
translucent by varnish, tinted on the back, and placed over 
a stronger picture, so as to give the effect of a photograph 
in natural colours. 

Ivory, dial. form of Ivy. 

Ivory-black. A fine soft black pigment, 
obtained Ly calcining ivory in a closed vessels 
sometimes loosely applied to bone-black. 

1634 Peacnam Gentil. Exerc., Drawiug 90 With Ivory 
hlack as Elephants tooth burned. 1732 J. Perce MWatres- 
Colours 53 Vhe proper Black for Water-Colours is what 
they call Ivory-black. 1836 J. M. Gutty J/agendie's 
Formud. (ed. 2) 21 He then dissolves the morphia in acetic 
acid and treats the solution with ivory-black, in order to 
withdraw all colour from it. 

+Ivory-bone. 0s. Forms: see Ivony and 
Bone. [Cf. Boxe 56. 4b.] =Ivory 1. 

13.. St. Gregory (Vernon MS.) 195 in Archiv Stud. nex. 
Spr. LV, Tables riche heo tok to bire Pat weore i mad of 
lucerbon. 1513 Douctas Encis 1. ix. 21 Als gratius for to 
behald, I wene, As evor hone {1555 euour bane] by craft of 
hand wele dycbt. 1530 Patscr. 235/1 Ivery bone, yuoyre. 
1549 Compl. Scot. i. 20 Castell ylione .. hed al the portis of 
euoir bane. 1560 Rotiaxn Crt. Venus 1. 697 Thair Reillis 
all war maid of Euir bane. 

I-vory-whi'te, a. and sé. 

A. adj. White as ivory : of the colour of ivory. 

1595 Spenser Efithal. 172 Her forehead yvory white. 
1871 R. Ertis Catudlus \xiv. 45 Thrones gleam ivory- 
white; cup-crown'd blaze hrigbtly the tahles. 1882 Garden 
23 Dec. 553/1 Sepals and petals, ivory-wbite. 

B. sé. 1. The colour of ivory. 

1897 Daily News 17 Sept. 6/7 Its warm brown contrasting 
pleasantly with the ivory-white of the clotb. 

2. ellipt. Ivory-white porcelain; spec. a creamy- 
white porcelain anciently made in China. 

+Ivray. 0s. Also-aye. [a.F. tvraie, + ivroie 
(16th c, in Littré) :—L. e677aca drunken (sc. Aeréa), 
in reference to its intoxicating qualities.] The weed 
Darnel, Lolitzem temulentum. - 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xv. 469 Luray is a vitious grayne 
that combereth or anoyeth corne, especially wheat. 1597 
Gerarve /erba/ 1. li. § 2. 71 Darnell is called .. in Englis 
Darnell, of some luray and Raye, 1611 Cotcr., /uroye, 
Darnell, Ray, lueray. 1879 Prior Plant-n., luray. 

aivi), sb. 2 ivies (eiviz). Forms: a. 
1 iffs, ¥fis, 3 ivi, 4 yvi. 4-5 yve, yvy, 5-6 ivye, 
5-7 ivie, 6 yvie, (ive), 4— ivy. B. 1 ifegn, 5 
iwen, -yn, 5 iven, 6 yven, 9 da/. ivin, (hivin), 
7. 9 dial. ivory, ivery, iv’ry. [OE. 
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iftz, obscurely related to OIIG. ebaheu?, ebawt, 
ebah, MEG. ebe-Adu, ep-hdu, early mod.G. (1561) 
wbhouw, Ger. ep-heu (1600), epheu (1669), MLG. 
ifléf, LG. ezloof. The first element of these 
appears to be an OTeut. *?6a, of which no cog- 
nates are known. The second element in OHG. 
is app. Aewi, MHG. hou, Ger, hew hay; Kluge 
suggests that OE. ¢/# may similarly go back to 
an earlier 7/Aegz. But no explanation appears 
of the connexion with ‘hay’.] 

1. A well-known climbing evergreen shrub (//e- 
dera ffelix), indigenous to Europe and parts of 
Asia and Africa, having dark-green shining leaves, 
usually five-angled, and bearing umbels of green- 
ish-yellow flowers, succeeded by dark berries; it 
is a favourite ornamental covering of walls, old 
buildings, ruins, etc. The plant was anciently 
sacred to Bacchus. 

Barren, creeping, small ivy (formerly also earth-tuy, 
and Grounp-1vy 2): a sinall, creeping, flowerless variety 
growing onhedgebanks. Black, English ivy: the common 
ivy, also termed //. nigra, from its black berries. Qzeens- 
land ivy, an Australian species having pinnate leaves. 
Variegated tvy, a variety having variegated leaves. 

a. «a 800 Leiden Gloss. 44 Hederam,ibaei. Erfurt Gloss. 
292 Iledera, ifex. ¢ 1000 in Cockayne Shrine 199/27 Weal 
se is mid ifge bewrizen. c1000 Sax. Leechd. i. 212 Eord 
yfiz..pysse wyrte be man hederan nigran and oprum naman 
eord ifig nemneb. a@xzaso Owl 4 Night. 27 On old stoc.. 
was mid ivi al bi-growe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvul. lili. 1B odl. MS.), Oftyn Poetes were crowned with Iuye : 
in token of noble witte & scbarpe, for the yuye is alwei grene. 
1578 Lyte Docdoens 1. xlix. 387 The blacke Iuye hath harde 
wooddy branches. 1597 GreRARDE //erbal i. ccci. 708 
Creeping or barren Iuie is called .. in English ground Luie. 
1624 Capt. SmitH Virginia v. 170 ‘he poysoned weed is 
much in shape like our English Iuy. 1764 CHurcutite 
Gotham 1, The Ivy crawling o’er the hallow'd cell. 1814 
L. Hunt Feast Poets, Bacchus, or the Pirates (1815) 156 
And then an ivy, with a flowering shoot, Ran up the mast 
in rings. 1835 Hooker Srit. Flora 1, 123 The Irish Ivy is 
much cultivated on account of the vastly larger size of its 
foliage, and its very rapid growth. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
vi, Oh, a dainty plant is the Ivy green, That creepeth o’er 
ruins old{ 1839 Tenxyson Lotos-eaters, Chor. Song i, 
Here are cool mosses deep, And thro‘ the moss the ivies 
creep. } 

B. a 800 Corpus Gloss. 718 Hedera, ifegn. ¢1425 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 644/26 Hee edera,. iwyn, a1450 in Horstm. 
Altengl. Leg. (1881) 277 Pan se pai a howse a lytyll bam fro 
Oure-growne wyt Iwen. 1483 Cath. Angi. 199/1 An Iven, 
edera. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Afacc. vi. 7 They were con- 
strayned to weere garlandes of yven. 1828 Craven Dial., 
/vin, Ivy. 1876-93 /vin in north. dial. glossaries from 
Northumberland to Lincolnshire. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., 
Ivvens, or Ivvy, ivy. 

y- 1877 NV. IW. Linc. Gloss., Ivory, ivy. 1886 S, IW. 
Linc. Gloss., Ivery, Iv'ry, often used for Ivy; as * The ivery 
had grown thruff the roof’, 1895 £. Anglia Gloss., [vory, 
ivy. 1895 Emerson Birds 56, 

+b Used as a sign that wine was sold within ; 
cf. zvy-garland in 3d, and Ivy-BusH. Oés. 

1436 ol Poems (Rolls) II. 183 What nedetl: a garlande, 
whyche is made of ivye, Shew a tavern wynelesse, also 
thryve I. 14.. Why / can't be a Nun 358 in £. E. P. (1862) 
147 A fayre garlond of yve grene Whyche hangeth at a 
taverne dore, Hyt ys a false token as I wene, But yf there 
be wyne gode and sewer. 1612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr, 
(1876) 37 Lhe Iuy is hung out in almost euery place, and 
open market, kept as vnder the allowance of authority. | 

2. Applied, with distinctive addition, to various 
(usually climbing or creeping) plants of other 


genera. 

American or Five-leaved ivy, Virginia creeper, A- 
pelopsis hederacea or guinguejola. Bindweed-leaved 
ivy, the genus Jlenzsperium, Moon-seed. Boston or 
Japanese ivy, Ampelopsis tricuspidata. Colosseum 
or keniiworth ivy, Ivy-leaved ‘Toad-flax (Miller PZast-n. 
1884). German ivy, Senecio mikanotdes, a variety of 
Groundsel (Webster 1864); Ve/low German tuy, S. scandens; 
Indian ivy, Scindapsus pertusus (Monstera delictosa)and 
other species (Miller); Mexican ivy, Cobza scandens 
(2bid.); (American) Poison ivy, Rhus Toxicodendron 
(Treas. Bot 1856); West Indian ivy, Marcgravia um- 
bellata (Miller). “See also Grounp-1vy. 

1588 GREENE Pandosto (1607) 20 To see if perchance the 
sheeps was browzing on the sea Iuie. 1760 J. Lee /utrod. 
Bot. App. 316 Ivy, Bindweed-leaved, A/entspermni. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 53/2 Ampelopsts .. hederacea, the Virginian 
Creeper or American Ivy. /bid. 632/2 /uy..German, a 
garden name for Senecio mikanoides. 1879 Gritten & 
Hotranp Plant-n., Five-leaved Ivy, a common garden 
name for the Virginia creeper, A spelopsis hederacea. 

3. attrtb. and Comd. a. simple attributive, as 
tvy-bloom, -bud, +-crop, -crown, -shroud, -stem, 
-wood, -wreath. . instrumental, as zvy-dound, 
-ctrcled, -clad, -covered, -crowned, -gnarled, -hung, 
-mantled, -ridden, + -tapissed, -twined, -walled, 
-wimpled, -wound, -wreathed adjs. @. similative, 


as ivy-twisted adj. 

18zr SHELLEY Prometh. Und, 1. i. 745 The yellow bees 
in the “ivy-bloom. 1862 Barnes Hwomely Rhymes 1. 201 
Avore the walls wer *ivy-bound. @ 1593 Martowe ‘ Come, 
live with me’ v, A belt of straw and “ivie buds. 1622 
Drayton Poly-olé, xxvi. 118 An *luy-seeled Bower. 1875 
W. Mcitwraitn Guide Wistownshire 83 A small two- 
storied *ivy-clad tower. 1872 JENKINSON Guide Eng, Lakes 
(1879) 5 *The ivy-covered house passed on the left is ‘The 
Knoll’. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leeckd. II. 214 *1fiz croppena on pam 
monde zegaderod be we hatad ianuarius, a rroo Ags. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 298/22 Cortés, ifizcrop. a1747 Hotps- 
wortH Rem. Virgil 26 The ‘Ivy crown is mentioned 
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frequently by the ancients, as worn by the poets in those 
days. 1632 Mitton L’A lMlegro 16 Whom lovely Venus.. To 
*ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. 1813 SHettey Q. Maé 1x. 128 
Soothing notes Of “ivy-fingered winds. 1867 Mrs. STOWE 
Kunockingin Kel. Poems 14 *lvy-gnarled and weed-bejangled. 
1858 HawtHorne /+. & Jt. Frais. (1872) 1. 58 Gray and *ivy- 
hung antiquity. 1597-8 Br. Hatt Sat. v. i. 9 Renowmed 
Aqnine, now I..to thy hand yeeld up the *iuye-mace From 
crabbed Persius, and more smooth Horace, fs Gray Elegy 
9 Save that from yonder *ivy-mantled tower ‘The moping owl 
does to the moon complain. 1865 E. Burritt Walk Land’s 
End 87 The silvery music of the old bells in the *ivy-netted 
tower. 1867 W. Cory Left. & Frnls. (1897) 197 Never have 
I seen ruins so ruinous, so *ivy-ridden, 1859 TENNVSON 
Enid 322 Monstrous *ivy-stems Claspt the gray walls with 
hairy-fibred arms. 1675 Hopses Odyss. (1677) 192 And in 
a basket sets on bread of wheat, And in an *ivy-tankard 
wine good store. 1602 Carew Cornwal/ 111 b, Onely there 
remaine the *luie-tapissed wals of the keepe. 1820 W. 
Tooke tr. Lucian 1. 314 The *ivy-turned thyrsus in his hand. 
1863 I. Wittiams Safptistery 1. xxiii. (1874) 74 In *ivy- 
walled solitude. 1621S. Warp Happiness of Practice (1627) 
9 Owles in *Iuy-woods. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 3 Passing it 
thorow Ivy wood. 1644 Dicay Nat. Bodies (1645) 183 The 
ivywood and divers others, 1896 ‘M. Fievp’ 4 ¢éz/a 11. 36 
The bowl of ivy-wood Our hero drinks from. 1866 J. B. 
Rose tr. Ovid's Met. 309 The thyrsus *ivy-wound. 
da. Special comb.: ivy-bells, the Ivy-leaved 
Bell-flower, Campanula hederacea (Britten & Hol- 
land) ; ivy-bind, a climbing ivy stem; ivy-bind- 
weed, Climbing Buckwheat, Lodjgonzene Convod- 
vulus; ivy broom rape, a species of Orobanche, 
with purple stem, parasitic upon ivy; ivy-chick- 
weed, Ivy-leaved Speedwell, Veronica hederifolia 
(Britten & Holland); ivy-dart, the thyrsus; ivy- 
fern (see quot.) ; ivy-garland, a garland of ivy, 
formerly the sign of a house where wine was sold: 
cf. lvy-BUSH; ivy-geranium, the procumbent Ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium; ivy-girl, au effigy of a girl 
formed of ivy: see quots., and cf. holly-boy s.v. 
Hotty 3; ivy (grape)-vine, a species of vinc, 
Vitis indivisa (Miller Plant-n. 1854); ivy-gum, 
the resinous juice which exudes from the ivy: cf. 
gun ivy (GuM 56.2 3b); ivy-like a., like or 
resembling ivy ; ivy-owl (sce quot.) ; ivy-resin = 
zuy-gum; ivy-twine = tvy-bind; ivy-vine, the 
Virginia Creeper; ivy-wort, (2) Lindley’s name 
for the natural order Araliacew, which includes the 
ivy and its congeners; (4) see quot. 1640 for zvy- 
like. Also Ivy-BUSH, -LEAF, -LEAVED, -TOD, -TREF. 
1731 T.Cox Magna Brit. V1. 232/2 (The lightning] ran 
down in the Form of an “Ivy-bind, searing the Tree. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens i. lili. 394 This kinde of Bindeweede is 
called .. Windweede, or *Iuybindweede. 1879 Britten & 
Ho1.anp /’lant-n., Ivy-Bindweed, Polygonum Convolvulus. 
a1661 Hotypay F¥uvenal 134 For in Pierian caves he never 
sings, Nor with an “ivy-dart divinely raves. 1865 Gosse 
Land & Sea (1874) 351 The curious *Ivy-fern, Hesmionitis 
palbnata,whose five-angled leaves, grovelling on the ground, 
clothed with a bristling crop of red down fetc.]. 1553 T. 
Wirson Xhet. (1580) 177 By an *I vie garland, we judge there 
is wine to sell. 1894 Dazly News17 July 6/5 Drooping sprays 
of *ivy geranium, with its beautiful pointed leaves of 
brigbtest, glossiest green. 1736 Pecce Aentzcisms, Holly- 
boys and */vy-girls, in West Kent, figures in the form of a boy 
and girl, made one of holly, the other of ivy, upon a Shrove 
Tuesday, to make sport with. 1779 Gentl. Mag. XLIX. 137 
‘The boys .. in another pars of the village, were assembled 
togetber and burning what they called an /vy Girl, which 
they had stolen from the girls. 1855 Mayne E.xfos. Lex, 
*Ivy-gum. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. 111.103 In the 
south of Europe and north of Africa, an exudation is found 
on the old trunks of the Ivy, called ivy-gum, 1640 Parkin: 
son Theat. Bot, v. xcv.681 Cymbalaria Ltalica Hederacea, 
tlie Italian Gondelo or *Ivie like leafe. /d%d. 682 We may 
call it in English eyther Iviewort or the Ivie like leafe. 1842 
H. Rocers £ss. I. 1. 10 Wit .. so disproportionate, that it 
conceals in its ivy-like luxuriance the robust wisdom about 
which it coils itself. 1678 Ray Wrlinghéy’s Ornith. 102 
The common brown or *Ivy-Owl, 1753 Cuamrers Cycé, 
Supp., *luy Resiz..is brought from Persia, and some other 
of the hot countries. .. It is said to be emollient and deter- 
gent, and to make a noble balsam for fresh wounds. 1597-8 
Be. Hatt Sat., Defiance Enwie 19 Nor the low bush teares 
climbing *yvy-twine. 1867 Mrs. Stowe Knocking in Kel. 
Poems 12 The bolt is clogged and dusty; Many-fingered 
*ivy-vine Seals it fast with twist and twine. 1640 "Iviewort 
{see ivy-dike]. 1866 Treas. Bot. 85/1 Araliacez (Araliads, 
/vyworts), form a small natural order closely approaching 
umbellifers. 


Hence I-vy wv. ¢vans., to cover with or as with 
ivy (cf. Iviep); in quot. fg. 

1843 Lowe.t Poems, Prometheus, Earth with her twining 
memories ivies o’er Their holy sepulchres. 


Ivy, variant of /ve in HERB IVE. 

I-vy-be:rry. Also ivenberry. 
seed of the ivy. 

¢ 1400 Maunvev. (1839) xv. 168 It [a tree] is alle grene as 
it were Ivy Beryes. 1483 Cath. Angi. 199/1 An Iven bery, 
cornnbus, 1530 Patscr. 235/1 Ivy berry, grayne de hierre. 
1634 Mitton Comus 55 His clustering locks, With ivy-berries 
wreathed, 

Ivy-bush. A bushy branch of ivy; fig. a 
place of concealment or retirement. ‘+b. spec. A 
bush of ivy or a representation of it, placed outside 
a tavern as a sign that wine was sold there; often 
in phrase good wine needs no tvy-bush; heuce, the 
tavern itself (06s.). Cf. Bus sé.15. Hence fg. 
A sign or display (of anything) (0ds.). 

1576 FLeminc Panopl. Epist. 382 Hee is never from the 


The fruit or 


I-WEDE. 


Ivie bush: his lippes are alwayes staynd with the Juice of 
Bacchus his berries. 1580 Lyty ZEufhues Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 
204 Where the wine is neat, ther needetb no luie-bush. 
1591 Florio 2nd Fruites 185 Womens beauty..is like vnto 
an Iuy bush, tbat cals men to tbe tauern, but hangs itselfe 
withoute to winde and wether. 1612 W. Parkes Curtaine- 
Dr. (1876) 12 Then Tobacco was an Indian, vnpickt and 
vnpiped, now made the common Iuy-bush of luxury. 1648 
Jenxyn Suind Guide i. 14 Vhis Ivye-bush of boasting doth 
but sbew the badnesse of his wine. 1699 Locke Educ. (ed. 4) 
§ 94 An old Boy at his first appearance, witb all the 
Gravity of bis Ivy-Bush about him, is sure to draw on him 
the Eyes and Chirping of the whole Town Volery. 1738 
Swirt Poltte Conv. 1. 94‘ Pr’y thee, how did the Fool look?’ 
‘Look ! Egad, he look’d for all the World like an Owl in an 
Ivy Bush’. 1823 A. Crarke Jew. Wies/ey Fam, 232 Mr. 
Wesley gave out the following line; ‘Like to an owl in 
ivy-bush’, 1869 Haztitt Exg. Prov. 262 Like an owl in an 
ivy- bush. 

ivyl, obs. form of EviL. 

I-vy-leaf. A lcaf of ivy; {taken as the type 
of a thing of little value. Zo pipe tv (with) an ivy- 
leaf (fig.), to console oneself (for failure, etc.) with 


some trivolous employment (o0és.). 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 326 Nim .. ifiz leaf be on eorban 
Wix>. ¢1374 CHaucer 7 roylus v. 1433 But, Troylus, thou 
mayst now, este or weste, Pipe in an ivy leefe, if that the 
leste. 1387-8 T. Usx Jest. Love iu. vii. (Skeat) |. 50 Far 
wel the gardiner, he may pipe with an yue leafe, his fruite 
is failed. 1390 Gower Conf II. 21 ‘Vhat all nis worth an 
yvy lefe. 1869 Hazuitt Eng. Prov. 425 To pipe in an tuy 
leaf, to go and engage in any Sterile or idle occupation, to 
hang one’s heels up. : 

Ivy-leaved, az. Waving quinquangular leaves 
like those of the common ivy. 

In many names of plants, as Ivy-leaved Bellflower, 
Campanula hederacea; 1. Chickweed or Speedwell, 
Ivy-cbickweetf; I. Crowfoot, Nanunculus hederaceus; 
I. Duckweed, Lemna trisuéca; 1. Pelargonium, a 
creeping species of Pelargonium; I, Toad-flax, Linaria 
Cy mbalaria. 

1789 J. Pirxincton View Derbysh. 1. viii. 417 Ranun- 
culus hederaceus, \vy-leaved Crowfoot. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. Pl. IV. 125 Ivy-leaved Toad-flax .. is a common 
plant on tbe walls of gardens. 1887 Dazly News 11 July 
377 A magnificent display of ivy-leaved pelargoniums. 

Lvy-to'd. arch. [See Top.) =Ivy-bush. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal, Mar. 67 At length within an 
Yuie todde.. I heard a busie bustling. 1603 Drayton Heroic. 
Ep. xiii. 158 Roosted all day within an Ivy Tod. 1798 
Coceripce Anc, Afar, vi. v, When the ivy-tod is heavy 
with snow. 1885 Tennyson Lads2 330 The battlement over- 
topt with ivytods. 

I:vy-tree’. 

+1. A large plant of ivy. Oés. 

1382 Wycwir 1 Avngs xix. 4 Whanne he was comen, and 
satte wndir an yue tree. 1530 Pascr. 235/1 Ivy tree, 
hierre. 1707 Curios. in Hnsb. & Gard. 71 Vrunks of Ivy- 
Trees, that grew along on the Ground. 

2. a. An evergreen tree of New Zealand (7anax 
Colensoz); also Otago /uy-tree ; 1b. A North Ameri- 
can genus of evergreens, American Laurel, A@/mia. 

1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. App. 316 Ivy-tree of America, 
Kalmia. 1883 J. Hector /Hand-bk. New Zealand 127 
Horoeka, ivy-tree, an ornamental, slender, and sparingly- 
branched tree. Wood close-grained and tough, 1884 MitLer 
Plant-n., Panax Colensoi, Otago Ivy-tree. 

Iw, obs. form of YEw. 

+I-wake, v. Oés. In 3 i-wakien. [f. I-}+ 
WakE w.: cf. MHG. gewachen.| tir. To wake. 

¢1208 Lay. 28082 Pa gon ich iwakien: Swide ich gon to 
quakien. 

I- waked, -et, ME. pa. pple. of WAKE z. 

+I-wa'ld, i-weld, 56. Ovs. [OE. geweald 
(=OS. gtwald, OG. ga-, giwalt, MHG. and Ger. 
gewalt, Du. geweld), f. ze-, 1-1 + root wald-, of 
weald-an: see WIELD v.] Power. 

a 1000 Czdmon's Gen. 635 (Gr.) Ponne he his geweald 
hafad. c117§ Lamb. /fom, 103 Pe mon ne ah his modes 
iwald. a1250 Owl & Night. 1541 Godd hit wot! heo nah 
iweld, Tha heo hine makie kukeweld. : 

+I-walden, v. Obs. [OE. zgewealdan (=O5. 
giwaldan, OHG, giwaltan, MIG. gewalten, Goth. 
gawaldan), f. ge-, 1-1 + wealdan: see WIELD v1] 
trans. To have power over; to sway, rule, control. 

¢ 1000 Exrric /fom. II. 308 Ic..zewealde ealles middan- 
eardes. a1175 Cott, Homt.231 Drihten., .alre sceafte 3ewalt. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 17213 Mid liste me mai ihalden Pat strengde ne 
mai iwalden. 

I-walken, ME. pa. pple. of WaLk v.! I-walled, 
of WaLLv. I-wan: see I-won. I-waned, ME. 
pa. pple. of Wanev. I-war, i-ware, i-warre, 
obs. ff, Awarz. I-warisd, ME. pa. pple. of 
WarisH v. I-warned, of WARN v. 

+I-warness. Os, [f. zwar, obs. f. AWARE + 
-NESS.] Watchfulness, vigilance, wariness. 

a1250 Owl & Night. 1226 Grete duntes beoth the lasse, 
3ef me i-keptb mid 1- warnesse. 

I-warpen, ME. pa. pple. of Warr v. I- 
wasch2(n, i-washe, i-wasshen, of Wasi z. 
I-wasted, of WastEv. I-watred, of WATER v, 
I-waxen, of Wax zv. 

Iwce, Iwe, obs. forms of Juicz, JEW. 

I-wedded, -et, ME. be pple. of WED v. 

+I-we'de. Ods. [OE. gewxde, -wéde (=OHG. 
ga-, giwati, MHG. gewete), f. ge-, 1-1+ wed, wede, 
wede, WEED sé.] A garment, a weed. 


cso Lindisf Gosp. Matt. iii. 4 De ilca sodlice iohannes 
hafde zewede of berum Szra camella, ¢ 1000 fEvrric //om. 


I-WELDE. 


II. 148 He nolde awendan.. his zewa:da de he on westene 


heefde. ¢1175 Lamd, (ont, 10g On ete and on wete. and 
ec on iwedan. c¢1205 Lay. 9450 On heo duden heore 
iweden. /dy. 26754 Ne nime 3¢ nenne stede No nanes 


cnihtes iwede. . : 

I-weie, i-weye, MI. pa. pple. of WeicH v. 
T-weld, of WELL v. I-weld: see I-waLp. 

+I-welde, v. Ods. Also 3ewilde n. (Ol. 
gewieldan, -wyldan, f. geweald, 1-waLp: see WIELD 
v.) trans. To exercise power over; to wield, rule; 
to subdue. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 4 Hine nan man zewyldan ne 
mihte. ¢1175 Lamb, //om, 111 Iwisliche pa clennesse 
iwelt alle unpbeawes. c1z0g Lay. 9029 Tou and twenti 
wintre Pis lond he iwalde. ; 

I-welled, ME. pa. pple. of Writ vz.  I- 
wemmed, of WeEx v., to stain. 

+I-wende, 56. Os. (MI.; origin obscure: 
perh. related to next.] ? Contrivances. 

a3250 Owl & Vivd?t. 651 Sen habbet, ainong other i-wende, 
A ruin-hus at hore bures ende. ; 

+I-wende, v. 06s. (OE. gewendan <=O'MG. 
giwenten, Goth. gawandjan , \. ge-, 1-1 + wendan 
to turn, WEND.] 

1. trans. To turn; to change; to bring about. 

Beowulf Z) 315 Gud-heorna sum wi-g 3¢e-wende. 4 1000 
Caedmon's Gen. 427 (Gr.) aif hit cower zniz, maze gewendan 
mid wihte, bat fetc.]. ¢1175 Lamb. /Iom.o7 Matheus bet 
wes cachepol, bene he iwende to gud-spellere. a 1225 
Ancr. R.254 Sansumes foxes, bet hefden be nebbes euerichon 
iwend frommard oder. 

2. To turn oneself; to turn; togo. a. refi. 

a 1000 Boeth, Metr. xxii 113 Ashwilc. .hine hrade sce: Ide 
eft gewendan in to sinum modes zemynde. c 1275 /’assion 
Our Lord 112 in O. E. Misc. 40 He hym vt iwende al bi 
buster nyhte, 

b. intr. To turn, wend one’s way, go. 

971 Blickl. [lom. 193 Hie..sippan nwefre to unriltum ne 
sewendad. ¢ 1000 -Exrric //om. |. 60 Drusiana ba aras .. 
and..ham szewende. c1175 Lamb. [/om.97 Hit iwended 
from nfele to gode. ar22§ Sf. Marker, 2 Hire moder wes 
iwend be wei pe worldliche men..schulen iwenden. ¢ 1275 
Passiun our Lord 148 in O. EL. Misc. 41 Vre touerd myd 
heom iwende to geth-semany. a 1300 Floriz & Bl. 61 Hire 
to feche ihc wille i-wende. 

tI-wene, v. Oss. (OE. gewdénan (= Goth. 
gawenjan\, f. ge-, I-14 wénan to WEEN.) trans. 
and zxtr. To expect ; to hope; to think, suppose. 

azo00 Juliana 433 Gr.) Ic..me Pyslicre wr braze ne 
gewende! ¢ 1000 igs. 7's. (Uh.) Ixviti. 3 le on God minne 
--ewene, ¢31205 Lay. 20237 Al hit oder inard: oder he 
iwende. ¢1275 /éid. 17722 Ware his euere be inan.. pat 
wolde hit iwene bat he soch were. P 

I-wenet, Ml‘. pa. pple. of WEAN z, 
of Wend v. I-weorht, of Work v. 

t+I-wepen. Oés. [f. I-1 + wepen, 
cf. O1IG. giwifant, gewdfene, MIIG. 
-wefer.] \Veapons, arms, equipment. 

_ €3205 Lay. 28388 He hehte his cnihtes alle mid alle heore 
iwepnen ut of burhje wenden. 

I-wepened, i-wepned, ME. pa. pple. of 
WEaPoN v. I-wept, of Weer v. I-werned, 
of Warn v. I-werred, of Warv. I-wersed, 
of Worsev. I-wesehen, i-wesscen, of Wash 
v. I-wet, of Wer v. I-weve, of WeEavE v. 
I-werche: see I-wurRciiE. 

+I-whiles, adv. and conj. Obs. In 4 i-whils, 
ewhils, ywhils. [f. \WiILes: the nature of the 
prefix is obscure] a. adv. In the mean time, 
meanwhile. b. con7. Whilst. 

2130 Hamrote Psalter ix. 23, 1 whils be wickid prides 
kyndeld is pe pore. /6y/, xxxix. 11 What profetabilte is in 
my blode: ywhils I descend in corupcioun. dic. xci. 14 
Thai sall resayfe mykil mare when this life is endid and 
i whils thai sall be wele suffrand. 


Iwhille, early ME. form of OE. gehwyle, Each, 
q.v. I-whited, ME. pa. pple. of WHITE z. 

tI-witht, a. Ods. [f. I-14 ME. wrae: 
WicHTt a.) Valiant, brave. 

exzos Lay. 12175 He chas of pan iwihte ten pusend 


cnihten. 

+ I-wil, a. Obs. [f. stem of Witt v.; cf. Goth. 
gaweilja, -7is willing.] Pleasant, agreeable. 

¢1205 Lay. 17122 Hit weoren him swide iwil bat he berof 
wuste. bd, 29515 Pat him wes ful iwil. 


Iwil, obs. Se. form of Evi. 

tI-will, 54. Os. Forms: 1 zewil(1, 2-3 
i-wil, i-wille, 3-4 ywyl, ywille. [OE. gew/i/ 
and gewzée, f. ge-, I-14 stem of wi/l-an to WILL.] 
Will, wish; pleasure. 

¢888 K. ErrreD Boeth, ivy, On yfelra manna szewill. 
¢1175 Lam, //om, 61 God. .3ife us to him god iwil.  /drd. 
93 Pet weorc wes bigunnen on3en godes iwillan. c1205 
Lay. 6229 3if hit weore bin iwille and bu bit don woldest. 
21275 Prov. “Elfred 423 in O. E. Misc. 129 Ich telle him 
for a dote, bad sait{h] al is y-wille, panne he sulde ben stille. 
1340 Ayend. 94 Hyer is myn ywyl! to spekene of uirtue more 
openliche. 

I-wilned, -et, ME. pa. pple. of WILN z. 

+ I-win, sé. Oés. Alsoi-wyn. [OE. sewn (12 
(=OS. giwin, OHG. gi-, gewin, MHG. gewsn, 
G. gewinn), f. ze-, 1-1 + winnan to labour; to 
suffer ; to fight, contend; to win: see WIN z.] 

1. Labour, toil; suffering. (Only in OF.) 

€goo tr. Beda’s Hist. u. i. (1890) 94 Pis sewin & pissum 


I-went, 


WEAPON: 
gewd fen, 


see 


528 


clic, beos Zemen pe wars. cx1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 44 

fe was on zewinne & hine lange aebed, 

2. Gattle, war; contest, strife. 

c888 K. irre Soeth, xxiv. § 2 Sume. .tiliad bonne bes 
aezder ge on sibbe Ze on Rewinne. crz0g§ Lay. 9044 Ne 
bila:fde he nacuer nenne.. Pat heold febt and iwin Swa dude 
Kinbelin. 

3. Gain, profit. 

crooo Ags. /'s. (Vh.) civ..39 Hi foica xewinn fremdra 
Resuton. ¢12795 Duty of Christians 91 in O. E. Mise. 144 
Idelschipe and Iuber iwyn..We mote for-sake, 

+I-win, -winne, v. OVés. Korms: 1 ze- 
winnan, 2~4 i-winnen, 4 ywynne. [OE. ze- 
wennan  =OS. gewinnan, ONG. vawrnnan, Ger. 
and Du, gewinnen), f. ge-, 1-1 + winnan to labour, 
struggle, suffer, W1.] 

1. ¢ntr. ‘To struggle. contend, fight. (Only in OF. 

971 Blick!. Hom. 173 Hu hie wip Simone bam dry farstlice 
acfliton and Zewunnon. 

2. To gain by struggling or fighting, to win. 

ax000 Beeth. Mety. i. 17 Da was Romana rice zewunnen. 
@ 1100 OWE. Chron, an, 160 Hu he milite.. Normandize of 
him gewinnan. c¢1205 Lay. 21,4 Brutlond heo wolden 
iwinnen. /éi. 2560 Pus he iwon al pis lond. arzgo /’roz. 
“Elfred in O. £.. Mise. 110 Pe mon fe on his yuuhhpe swo 
swinkep, and worlces weole her iwinb. 1297 R. Grovc. 
Rolts 1.687 [Hu] bilaye pe castel lunge, ar hii him mijzte 
iwinne. ¢€1305 S/. Chri topher 194 in EL EP. 188! 65 
Wel aujte heo heuene iwinte, ¢1380 Sir Lerumb, 478 Say 
him — pat ov hem ywonne heer. /énd. 469 If we mowe fe 
tour ywynne. 

I-wipet, ME. pa. pple. of Wire v. 

Iwis, ywis iwi's), ad., adv., and sb. arch. 
fYorms: a. 1 zewis, 2-7 iwis, (4 5 i-wis, 4-7 
I-wis, 49 I wis); 2 4 iwiss,(6 I wys , 3-3 
ywys, 3-7 ywis, 4-6 iwys, e-wis, 6 ywus, 
yewus, 6-7 iwus, I wus. 8. 3-6 iwisse, (3-4 
i-wisse, 4-7 I wisse , 4-5 iwise, iwysse, 4-7 
ywisse, 5 ywysse, 6 I wyse, yewisse, 7 I wusse. 
Nearly every one of these forms occurs written con- 
tinuously, hyphened, and as two words; in the two 
latter cases, those beginning with 7 have frequently 
a capital, /-wis, /wzs, / wisse, etc. [a. OF gewes 
adj. =ONG. gitwts, M{1G. and Du. gezwis, Ger. 
gewiss certain , of which the neuter was used ad- 
verbially in ME. 8. MIE. gzersse adv. corresp. to 
an OE. type *zewisse = OLG. wa, g7wisso, MIG. 
gewisse certainly. After 14th c., when final -¢ 
ceased to have any value, the two forms were mere 
Variant spellings, as is seen by the riming of ¢zezse 
with Azs in Cursor WJ 

A. adj. (gewts) Certain (subjectively and objec- 
tively. Only in Off. 

0888 K. -Ecrrep Bvetd. xli. § 4 Ic wundnize hwy swa 
maznize wise men. .swa lytel sewis funden. cgootr, Lrda's 
Aiist. ww. xxv. [xxiv.] (1890) 34% Pat is gesezen biet he ware 
zewis his seolfes fordfore. a 1000 Guth/ac v. | Goodwin) 30 
We syndon zewisse pines lifes. c 1000 Gosp. Nicod. iii, Myd 
sewyssum sesceade yrn & clypa. bone {man}. 

B. adv. ( gewits, twis, and rwesse Certainly, as- 
suredly, indeed, truly. (Often with weakened sense 


as a metrical tag. 

The writing with capital I, and separation of the two 
elements, have Ied later authors to understand and use it 
erroneously as = / wot, / knoze, as ifa present of / wist. 

2¢1160 Hintency Rule St. Benet (1883) 39 1c eam jewis 
wyrm & nengman arzs7s Cott. Hom. 233 He is iwiss 
nuhti, ¢1175 Lamd, Hom. 15 3e hit mazen witen iwis pet 
hit is al for ure sunne. /d2d. 55 Pet is al sud, ful iwis. 
¢ 1200 Orin 687 Patt se33de he ful iwiss forrpi patt ta wass 
cumenn time. ¢1205 Lay. 29481 Iwis 3¢ beod dnglisce 
englen ilicchest. c1zs0 Gen. & £2,159 De fifte day god 
made ywis of water, ilc fuel and eruerilc fis. a 1300 Cxrsor 
JZ. 876 (Cott.) For-bi pat thou has don be mis, Piself pou 
wite bi wa, i-wis. /64e. 2967 (Cott.) Bot herd it es to kepe, 
iwise [v. 77. 1. wys, i wis, I wis] Pe bing bat i-k man wald 
war his. ¢1325 JJetr. //om. 17 And als Symond thoht this, 
Crist wist quat he thoht I wis. ¢1340 Cursor A. 12740 
Fairf.) Of pantera come perpantera e-wis [v.7. i-wis]. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Frankl. 7.635 With my deth I may be quyt ywis. 
1440 Generyidles 862 To sey yow myn intent I wis. 1519 
Interl. Four Elen, (Percy Soc.) 12 Yet nothynge so grose 
as the yerth I wys. rs21 Brapsuaw S¢. Werburge I. 599 
That prince Edmunde, the thyrde son e-wis Of Edwarde 
senior, true foundour shulde he. 1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. 
1. (1593) 25 No marvell though thou be so proud and full of 
wordes ywus. 1578 CHurcHYARD Disc. Queen's Entertainm. 
K iij, The cace is aunswered thus: You are not ruld by loue 
of habes, nor womens willes yewus. 1568 Marston Pygmad. 
1, 140 And there (I wis) like no quaint stomack’t man Eates 
vphisarmes. 1616 Beaum. & Ft. Scornful Lady. i, A come- 
her wear, I wus, it is than those dangling slops. 1748 THom- 
son Cast. /ndol. u. x\viii, To prove it were, 1 wis, Io prove 
the beauteous world excels the brute abyss. 1829 Hoop 
Epping Hunt xviii, A well-bred horse he ‘was, I wis. 1845 
Guest in Proc. Philol. Soc. 11. 160 Till lately, our editors 
always converted the innocent adverb ¢-ww/ss (certainly) into 
/ wiss, I know. 1865 Swinpurne Poems & Ball., Masque 
Queen Bersabe 48, 1 wis men shall spit at me. 

B. ¢1250 Gen. & Ex. 91 Do gan hem da3en wel iwisse, 
Quan god hem ledde in-to blisse. ¢1275 Lay. 19315 Mid 
moche blisse And richedom iwisse. c¢1350 Mill. Palerne 
697 3is, i-wisse, was it sche, y wot wel pe sope. ¢1400 Destr. 
Troy 897 All cold it became & the course helde, Bothe of 
ymur & aire, after I-wise. c14x0 Sir Cleges 480 ‘Tel! me 
trewth.. Knowyste thou of that man?’ The harper seyd, 
‘Yee, I wysse’. 1535 Fisner Ways Perf Relig. Wks. 
(1876) 368, I wisse it is a thing much more reasonable. 1565 
Jewer Def A fol. (1611) 36 Yewisse, M. Harding, it greeveth 
you full sore they are so many. 1598 Yonc Diana 10 For 
them the tender grasse in pleasant vales doth growe ywisse, 


I-WITE. 


| Sweete shadowed riuer bankes tell me where my Syrenus is. 


4 


2663 Cowtty Cutler Coleman St. v. vi, An‘ these be your 
Visions ! little did I think I wusse—Q what shall I do? 

y- For aphetic form wzs see Wis adv. For in 
wes perh, in part an expansion of zwi's), see W18 sd. 

a 1240 Ureisun in Lamé, [lom. 187 As wis ase drope of bi 
deorwurbe blod mahte waschen a-wai alle fulkes fulbe ase 
wis lifes Iouerd be ilke fif wallen..wascne mine fif wittes. 
¢ 1250 Gen. & Fx, 2521 An her endede to ful, in wis, de boc 
de is hoten genesis. 1579 Tomson Calzin's Seri. Lim. 8E/x 
Alas, your sinnes are so horrible, that none can be more: 
yea Wis, sinne? 

tC. sé. [the adj. used absol.: cf. OHG. grist, 
MG. gewisse ‘ certainty ', and the mod. for cerlain.} 
Certainty: in phr. md rwisse with certainty, cer- 
tainly = prec. adv.); also do fwrsse for certain. Cbs. 

a 1000 Kuve St. Benet ixviti. Schroer) 128 Wite se xingra 
mid Zewisse, bat hit him eal framad. ar00e Assmann's 
“lugessdths [omil. 55 Yordan Se we ny tonto nanum zewisse. 
a1200 JJoral Ode 40 Penne haucd he hiv nad iwnse. 
€1205 Lay. 3545 Peniges per buod an sunda To iwi Se an 
hundrad punda, //éf. 7607 Muchel wes pa biwee pat heo 
makeden mid iwisse. «1300 A. /lorn 432 He gan hire fer 
to kesse Wel ofte mid ywisse. ¢23135 Suopenas: 2) Wanne 
eny prest his messe syngeth, I-lief hyt myd y-wyse. 

Iwiseh, obs. form of Juice sd. 

tI-wisliche, adv. Obs. [OE. sewrslice, £. 
gewls + Mee (=Du. gewisselijh,: see {wis and 
-LY¥+.] Certainly ; truly. 

€ 1000 -1¢s,Gosp. Luke x.42 3¢-wislice an bing is nicd-behefe. 
cr000 Sax, Leechd. IN. 256 Ealle pa easternan. tealdon 
pict seo tenctenlice emnilit is xewislice on duodecima kl. 
april c117§ Lamb. [1om. 111 Iwisliche pa clennesse iwelt 
alle unbrawes. c1205 Lay. 26184 Wher he mite pene 
k.visere iwisliche kepen. 

+ Iwi-sse, iwise, v. Os. (OI. cea fian, 
later gewrsstan (=OS. grwisian, OLIG. gaz isan, 
MING. gewhsens; f. ge-, {-! + wéstan, ox ian, f, 
wis, WISE] frans. Yo direct, instruct. 

a 1000 Cardnon's Gen. 850 Daedon., pat ..him zewisade 
waldend se goda. c1rooo -EiFRic f/om. I. 13 Swa swa 
him Gregorius ar gewissode. — Josh. ni. 8 Du xewissa 
da sacerdas .. pat his Rebidun on bare ea. «1175 Lamb, 
fom 119 De helende us iwissie to his willan efre, cxrz05 
Lay..1525 Brutus .. iwende ford rihtes To bon ilke weie Per 
him iwised wes, 1300 Prayer fo Virgin 3 in O. LE. Mise. 
15 Pu praie ihesu crist pi sone bat he mei-winse. €1315 
SHORENAM 122 Ase aungeles er he were y-bore Hys eldren 
hedde y-wysed. 

Hence + I-wissung, direction, ins!ruction. 

¢1000 -Eirric On O. 7. (Sweet Reader (ed. 2 €5), For 
fela gewissungum Se seo an boc haf. 1175 Lams. /lom. 
93 131 heore abbovles iwissunge. 

I-wist/e, pa. pple. and pa. t. of I-witE) Ny, Cés. 

+ I-wit. Ovs. Also iwitt, ywit(t. [OE. ze- 
wit tl (= ONG. gawitg!, gi-, gewizgt, gewizze, 
MIIG. gezergze, -zwitze), f. ge-, 1-14 stem of wrl-an 
to know; wit: cf. Wit sé.) Knowledge; under- 
standing ; wits, senses. 

888 K. -Ecrrep Soeth. v. § 3 Sio xedrefednes maz bat 
mod onstyrian, ac hio hit ne mez his zewittes bereafian. 
¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke i. 77 To syllenne his folee hys hale 
Rewit. a1175 Cott. Hom. 219 He 3escop tyen engle werod 
.. Cherubim, 3efildnesse of ywitte. ¢12z00 Mies & Virtues 
19 He scolde sone bien ut of his iwitte. a1250 Owl & Night. 
772 For hit (the horse] non iwit ne kon, Hit berth on rugge 
greie semes. " 

+I-wite, ywite, i), v.1 Os. Also 4 ywste. 
fa. t. iwiste, iwuste. a. pple. iwist, iwust, 
iwiten. [Of gewrt-an, pa. t. -weste, pa. pple. 
witen, f. ge-, 1-2 + wit-an to know, to WIt.] 

1. ¢rans. To understand, know, get to know, learn. 

cgoo tr. Brda’s fist. ui. vt. [viii] (890 174 Heo..woldon 
Aewitan hwat bwt ware. cgso Lindisf~ Gosp. Matt. x. 26 
Nowiht [is]. Zehyded pat ne se gewitten. /drd. John ii. 9 
Da embchtmenn Zeuiston da de hirladon pat uzter. c 1000 
A pollonins (Th.) 13 Ga and zewite hwat se iunga man sy. 
a1200 3Mvral Ode 382 (Lamb. MS.) Po scullen more of him 
--iwiten his mihte & his ore. 6rd. 17 (Trin. MS) Elde me 
is histolen on ar ich hitiwiste. a@rzz5 Aucr. Ah. 64 lwited 
et ower meiden hwo hit beo bat is icumen. ¢1275 Passion 
our Lord 262 in O. E. Mise. 44 Iwyte at heom pat hit 
iherde, and nouht ne axe me. 1297 R. Grotc. Rolls) 224 
Wane he wolde iwite 3wat man pe child ssolde be. 1340 
Ayenb, 29 Pou sselt ywyte bet per hyeb zix zennes. 1393 
Lancet. #. PLC. iv. 76 Let nat py lyft half..Ywite what 
bow delest with by ryht syde. ¢1460 Launfal 866 Ve 
schull y wyte, seyde the mayde, For sche cometh ryde. 

2. To watch, guard, preserve. 

c12z05 Lay. 13570 We habbeod ibeon..iwurded burh pinne 
stiwzrd, be haued iwiten al bis erd. a1240 Sazwles Warde 
in Cott. Hom. 247 Ne bid neauer his hus for beos hinen wel 
iwist. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 5540 In be kinges tresorie bat 
suerd iwust ys. 1340 4. yevd. 212 Sire, ywyte ous, uor we 


spilleb. 
+I-wite, (i), v.2 Ols. Also 3 i-whiten, 
-wihten. fa. ¢. iwat, fa. pple. iwiten. 


(OE. gezwitan, to look at; to turn one’s eyes 
towards a place with the intention of going thither ; 
to depart, go away; to die, f. ge-, I-1 + wrtan to 
see: see WITE v.!] zutr. To go away, depart; 


to decease, die. 

971 Blick. [[om. 233 Gif we zewitab fram be. bonne beo 
we fremde from eallum bam godum pe bu us sexearwodest. 
c 1000 JELERic Hom. 1. 64 Nacode we wzron acennede and 
nacode we gewitab. ¢1175 Lawb. Hom, 93 Pa feol heo ber 
adun and iwat. cx1205 Lay. 13244 Wes i bere ilke wike be 
zrchebiscop ford iwiten. /6/d. 17235 He szt stille alse beh 
he wolde of worlden iwiten, 67d. 21311 Pe wulf heom to 
iwited and alle heom abited. /bid, 25610 pene beore he 
ismat pat he to fere eorfe iwhat. 


I-WITNESS. 


I-wite n, ME. pa. pple. of WITE v., to blame. 

+I-wi'tness. Obs. [OE. gewitnes(s (=OHG. 
gawignesst), f. ge-, I-14 WiTveEss.] Knowledge ; 
witness, testimony; the aet of witnessing. 

¢888 K. ELerep Bocth. xxxix. § 2 Buton Godes willan & 
buton his zewitnesse. 971 Slickd. Hom. 133 Pa bletsode 
he eft Marian lichoman on Moyses boca gewitnesse. ¢ 1175 
Lamb, Hon. 91 Crist aras of deade, and on ure iwitnesse 
astah to heofene. /éid. 131 Sancte iohannes baptiste, be 
ure drihten ber iwitnesse. a1zzg Leg. Kath. 2491 Yo 
beoren hire witnesse {v.r. iwitnesse] of hire hwite meidhad. 

+I-wi'tterli, adv. Obs. [Cf WiTTERLY.}] Cer- 
tainly; of a truth. 

exzos Lay. 17582 Pat wes a ban time tun swide hende. 
pat mon nu iwitterli cleped seint Deouwi. 


+ I-wi-ve, ywive, v. Ots. [OEF. gewifan, f. 
ge-, 1-14 wiftan to Wive.] intr. To take a wife, 


to marry. 

c1000 /Exrric Fudg. iii. 6 And zewifodon him..on bam 
hapenum madenum. a@ 1250 Prov. BUfred 261 in O. F. 
Mise. 118 Wo is him bat vuel wif bryngep to his cotlyf, so 
him is alyue, pat vuele ywyuep. 1297 RK. Grouc. (Rolls) 
10888 He adde iwiued & an eir adde also. 

I-wived, ME. pa. pple. of WIVE z. 

Iwlaht, pa. pple. of WLECCHE v. Ods., to make 
lukewarm. 

+ I-wo'n, i-wan. Oés. [f. I-1 + Won, hope, ete.] 

1. Hope; expeetation ; resource ; chance, fortune. 

¢1z05 Lay. 7706 Mid pere 3eue he heom ouer-com Pat was 
pa pat bezste iwan. 1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 10790 As ine 
pinch turne aze uort god sende betere iwon [sve manie 
fon]. a1300 Leg. Rood 26 He..of-swonke is owe mete: he 
nuste no betere iwon. ¢1300 Bekct 1022 Ich have nou 
lither iwon. /éid. 1712 Rathere he wolde thane deth afonge 
bote there were other iwon. 

2. Fortune, substance, property. 

¢1275 Death in O. £. Alisc. 172 His freondes striued to 
gripen his i-won. . 

I-wonded, ME. pa. pple. of Wounp v, I- 
wonde.n, of Winp v. I-wone: see I-wUNE. 
I-wo(n)ne, ME. pa. pple.of Wix v. I-woned, 
i-wont, of Won v.: see Woxt a, I-woost, 
ME. pa. pple. of Wit v. I-wope, of WEEP z. 

+ I-wo'rded, a. Ols. [f. I-1+ Worp+-Ep?.] 
Full of words, talkative, garrulous. 

a3225 Ancr. R. 78 Veole iwordede inon seid pe psalm- 
wurhte, ne schal neuer leden riht lif on eorde. 

I-worpe(n, ME. pa. pple. of Warr v. I- 
worred, of Warv. I-wor’-,i-worschipped, 
of WorsHie v. I-worsed, of Worse v. 

+ I-wo'rth, ywo'rth,v. O/s. Forms: 1 32- 
weortd-an, -wyrd-an, 2 3ewwden, 2-3 iwurse(n, 
-pe(n, 3iworpe(n,3-4yworpe. /’a./.13eweard, 
pl. -wurdon, 2 3eweard, -ward, 2-3 iwears, i- 
ward, 3 iwerd, iwerd, ~/. iwurden, 4 yworp. 
fa. pple. 1 zeworden, 2 3ewursden, 2-3 iwurden, 
iworéden, 4 yworthe, i-worth/e. [OEF. zeweord-ax 
(= OS. gtwerdan, OHG. gawerdan, MIG. gewer- 
den’, f. ge-, 1-1 + weordan, OS. werdan, Goth. 
wairpan to become: see WoRTH v.] 

1. znxtr. To beeome, or turn to (something); in 
pass. to be made or have become (something). 

The compleinent of the predicate may be a sb., adj., 
pa.pple. (forming a passive voice), sb. in the dat. or with fo, 
or a prep. phrase, as s27d crilde with child. 

agoo Cynewue Crist 210 Ic his modor zeweard. 1000 
fExeric Geu. xxi. 18 He sewyrp micelre ee €1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Joni. 14 Dat word wes flasc Zeworden. a@1175 Cott. 
Hoi. 227 Pade he man 3eward, ba was he acenned of be 
clene meidene. ¢1175 Lamb. [1om. 89 Pa iward pat folc 
swide abluied. c 1205 Lay. 259 Hit iwerd pere .. bat peos 
3unge wiman iwerd hire mid childe. /ééd. 3733 Cordoille 
com pat wourd, pat heo was iworden widewe [c 1275 Pat 3e0 
was widewe iworpe]. /dé7. 18171 He wurdeliche ward him 
to kinge. ax2z25 Aucr. X. 140 Hit schal iwurden ful liht. 
a1300 Fragm. Sev. Sins iv. in E. &. P, (1862) 17 Bepench 
pat pou salt iworpe and forroti to axen and erpe. c 1369 
Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 578, 1 wrechch..of al pe blysse 
pat euer was maked..Y worthe {v.7. I worp] worste of al 
wyghtys. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferund. 2908 After euerech of hure 
strokes grute, ys body al swart y-worp. ¢ 1394 P. Pl. Crede 
665 Pei wolden y-worben so grete To passen any mans 
mi3t. 

2. To happen, come to pass, come into being; 
to be made. 

c893 K. ELFreD Oros. v. x. § x Eac on bam Zeare Zewur- 
don monega wundor. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf. John ili. g Hu 
magzgon das ping Sus zeweorpan? ax175 Cott. Hom. 223 
He ne cwed naht 3ewurde man..ac he cwed: Uton 3ewur- 
can man to ure anlicnesse. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 93 Da 
iweard ber muchel cie on godes folke. ¢ rz0g Lav. 22735 Ich 
mai sugge hu hit iward. /did. 32240, Iwurde pet iwurde, 
iwurde Godes wille! Amen. a1zasg Aucr. R. 52 Al be wo 
pet nu is & euer 3ete was, & euer schal Sane € 1230 
Hali Meid, 33, 1 wurde hit al pat ha habbe hire wil of streon. 
1340 Ayend, 262 Yworpbe pi wil ase ine heuene and ine ere. 

3. To come, arrive, get to be (at a place). 
_¢12z05 Lay. 9123 Fromward peon londe of Jerusalem 
iwurden heo beod in Bedleem. 62d. 29555 Per heo iwurden 
to {¢ 1275 Hii to him wende]. 

4. To befall, to happen to (@ person). 

Jinpers. with acc. or dat. 

a1000 F¥udith 260 (Gr.), Hu done cumbolwizan .. hefde 
seworden. ¢1205 Lay. 2236 Sel pe scal iwurden [c 1275 Wel 
be sal bityde]. ¢x230 //ali .Wecid. 45 After bi word. .mote 
me twurden. 

5. To eome aceeptably to; to please. be agree- 
able; to be agreed upon. 

VoL. V. 
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Impersonal, with acc. or dat., ne mihkte hcom tsuurdcn, 
they could not agree. ‘ 

c893 K. AELrreD Ovos. 1v. vi. § 15 Hie zeweard pret hie 
wolden to Romanum fripes wilnian. 
Hu geweard be pes? 1014 0, E. Chron, (MS. E.), gewear 
him and pam folce on Lindesige anes Set hi hine horsian 
sceoldan. ¢ 1175 Law. How.g3 Hwi iweard hine {Ananias 
& Sapphira] swa, pet 3it dursten fondian godes? c 1z0§ Lay. 
29427 Pa ne mihtte heom iwurde wha pis lond scolde a3en. 

6. Let wurden, let (2 ling) be or go (as it will), 
let be, let or leave alone. 

c 1205 Lay. 3343 Lauerd beo peu stille, let me al iwurpen. 
@ 1225 Aucr. K.414 Marthe haued hire mester, leted hire 
i-wurden. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1535 He lete be king al 
iworpe & to rome ajen drou. 1340 «lyenb. 40 Pe ualse 
demeres, pet..Zellep hare domes, oper ham leteb yworbe. 
1377 Lanot. 7. 772 B. vi. 228 Late god take pe veniaunce; 
‘Thei3z pei done yvel, Late pow god y-worpe! 1387 ‘TREvisa 
Higden (Rolls) VI. 279 Bote we leteb God i-worbe wip his 
owne privete. 

I-worthe(n, ME. pa. pple. of Wortn v. I- 
wost(e, of Wir v. I-wounde, of WixpD vz. 
I-wounded, of Wounpv. I-woven, of WEAVE 
v. I-woxe(n, of Wax v. I-wrapped, of 
WRAP v. 

+I-wra‘the, v. Ols. [OE. gewrddian, ME. 
-ten, f. ge-, 1-1 4+ wrddian: see WRATH uv.) frais. 
To make angry or wroth; ref. to become angry. 

c1o75 O. E. Chrou. (MS. A.) an. 1070 Pa... Rewradede 
hine se arcebiscop Landfranc. _ ¢ 1205 ee 27698 Walwain 
pat bihedde..and he hine iwradede. 


I-wraththed, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Wratu v. 
I-wreied, -id, of Wray v. I-wreken, of 
WREAK v. I-wrete, of WRITE v. I-wreped, 
i-wrepped, of WneETHE v., to anger. I-wreyed, 
of Wrayzv. I-wrien, i-wrijzen, of wrigh, Wry 
v., to cover, veil, conceal. 

tI-writ. Os. [OE. gewrit, f. writan to 
WriTE: ef. Writ.] Something written; a writing, 
a treatise. 

¢ 893 K. ALLRED Oros.1.1.§6 Peah pe zewrito oft nemnen 
eal pa lond Media opbe Asiria. 971 Béickd, [/om.177 pa 
heht he ..redan pat gewrit beforan him, c1175 Las. 
Hom, 133 Alswuche wise speked de eordliche king wid 
iwilche cristene monne Pe he to sended his halie iwriten. 
a1250 Prov. “EUfred 103 in O. F. Al/sc. 108 Pe mon pe on 
his youhpe .. leorneb .. iwriten reden he may beon on elde 
wenliche lorpeu. 

1 


I-write, -en, ME. pa. pple. of Write v. 
writhen, -wriden, of WriTHE v., to bind. I- 
wroht, i-wrou3t, i-wrouht, of WorRK 2. 
I-wroken, of Wreak v. I-wryed, -yd, of 
Wry v., to twist. I-wulce.h, obs. form of Eacn. 
I-wunded, ME. pa. pple. of Wounp v. I-wun- 
de(n, of Wixp v. I-wundred, of Wonner v. 
+I-wu‘ne, i-wo'ne. Os. Also 3 ywune. 
(OE. gewina, f. stem of wz-tan: see WON v. 
and Wont. Cf. Du. gewoorte.] Custom, habit, 
wont. 

c 888 K. Aeirrep Boeth. xxv, Heo .. semond pees wildan 
sewunan hire eldrana. ¢1175 Lamb. I/om. 55 Bute we 
bileuen ure ufele iwune. c1z05 Lay. 14017 Pa Peohtes 
duden heore iwune. a@ 1250 Owl §& Night. 475 Hit is gode 
monne iwone. ¢ 1275 /asston Our Lord 207 in OVE. Alisc. 


43 Vyche day in pe temple wes myne ywune To techen eu 
godes lore. 


I-wuned, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Won w.: see 
Wont a. I-wunne(n, of WIN v. 

+I-wu'neliche, a/v. Obs. [OE. zewunelice, 
f. gewunelic eustomary (=OHG. gewonelich, G. 
gewbhiulich) . see\-wUNneE and -Ly *.] Customarily, 
usually. 

c tr. Beda’s Hist. w. iv. (1890) 274 Is pat fat mynster 
: pe meaunelice is Muigeo nemned. c1175 Lamb. Hout. 


131 Halic boc nemned iwunliche dreo ping to sede. c1z00 
Trin. Hom. 152 Holi boc nemned iwunelich } re ping to sed. 


+I-wurche, i-werche, v. Obs. a. ¢. i- 
worhte, iwrohte, iwroughte. [OE. zezwyrc(e\an 


(=OS8. giwirkjan, OVIG. gawiurchan, giwircan, 
MHG. gewirken, Goth. gawaurkjan), f. ge-, 1-1+ 
wyrc(e)an: see WorK v.] “rans. To work; to 
make; to do. 

¢888 K. /Errrep Boeth. xxxiv. § 6 Para lima zecynd is 
pxt hi zewercad wxnne lichoman. 971 Béickl. flom. 187 
Het Neron sewyrcean inycelne tor of treowum. c 1000 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxvi, 1x Pu eart ana God, pe ezhwyle miht 
wundor gewyrcean. a@1175 Cott. Hom. 223 Uton 3ewurcan 
man to ure anlicnesse. c1z05 Lay. 3879 Remus & Roimu- 
lus Rome iwrohten. J/éid. 17623 Passen at seint Deowi 
sor3en iworhte. /did. 28995 Sexisce men..seiden pat heo 
wolden wid hine gridiwurchen. a@1250 rev. Alfred 130 
in O. E. Misc. 110 Bute he him of frumbe freond iwrche 
(v.2. bote be him fremede frend y-werche]. ¢ 1374 CHAUCER 
Troylus 11. 212 (261) Neuere | pis for coveytice Iwroughte. 

+I-ww‘rht. Obs. [OE. zewyrht (cf.OS. giwarht, 
OHG. gewurht), f. ze-, I-'+stem *werk- of wyr- 
c(e)az to work.] Work, deed; desert. 

c888 K. AEcerep Zocth. xxxix. § 1 pet hiora zlc zulde 
odrum edlean zxlces weorces after his sewyrhtum. c 1160 
Hatton Gosp. John xv. 25 Pat syo sprace syo Ze-fyllad.. 
wt hyo hatedan me buton ze-werhtan. c 120g Lay. 24189 

us Ardur be king delde his drihtliche londes after heore 
iwurhte. 

I- 


I-wursed, ME. pa. pple. of Worsr v, 
wurthe: see I-worru 7. I-wurped, i-wurp- 
ezed, ME. pa. pple. of Wortny z. 


, 


@ 1000 Audrcas 3 | 


I-YEVE. 


+I-wurthi, v. Obs. (OE. zeweorpian, -wurpian, 
-coyrptan, £. ge-, 1-' + weorpian : see WORTHY v.] 
trans. Yo honour, to dignify ; to hold in honour. 

¢888 K. Atterep Boeth. xiv. § 3 Hu ne belimpd se weord- 
scipe bonne to bam be hine zeweordad? cr1000 Ags. Ts. 
(Th.) viii.6 pu hine zewuldrast and geweordast. c¢ 1205 
Lay. 3066 Pat heo hine nulde iwurdi. /ézd. 29687 Pene 
stude to iwurdien Per stod ure drihten. 


I-wust, i-wuste, MI. pa. pple. and pa. t. of 
Witv. I-wympled, of WineLEv. I-wyped, 
of Wirzg v. I-wyrshupped, of WorsHIP v. 

I-wys, I-wysse: see I-wis. 

Iwyse, variant of Juise Oés., judgement. 

Ixia (iksia). [L., a. Gr. ifgia.] 

|| 1. Name in Greek and Latin for the plant also 
ealled CHAMELEON (q. v., sense 3), 4 kind of thistle 
yielding an aerid resin. Ods. 

rs51 LurNeR //eréa/1. Avh, It is goodagainst the poyson 
of ixia with wyne. 160: Hottanpn Péiay 1}. 64 Most 
effectuall. .for them that haue drunke the gum of Chamelzon, 


called Ixia. 1706 Prituips, /rZa@ or /rine, a sort of Carduus 3 
an Herb which some call Cameleon. 


2. Bot. A genus of S. Afriean iridaeeous plants, 
with large showy flowers of various colours. Also 
extended to some allied plants, as a speeies of 
Trichonema eultivated in the Channel Islands. 

1794 Martyn Rousscan's Bot. xiv. 154 There are some 
very beautiful genera in .. this class, particularly the Ixia 
and Iris. 1804 Cuar.otte SmitH Couzvcrsations W1.119 An 
almost endless variety of ixias. 1862 Anstep Chauued /sd. 
nu. vill, (ed. 2) 175 The little species of ixia, frichoncma 
coluiumz, is particularly remarkable among the spring 
flowers. Parkman France & Eng. Amer. 58 From 
the grass gleams the blue eye of the starry ixia. 

3. Comb. Ixia-lily, a name for the plants of the 
genus /x/olirion (N.O. Amaryllidacex), natives of 
Asia, with blue or violet funnel-shaped six-parted 
flowers, 

1866 Treas. Got. 682/2. 1884 Mitter Plant-n. 

Ixiolite (iksiolait). Afi. [ad. Swed. *riolith 
(Nordenskiold, 1857), f. /xvzou (see next) + Gr. 
Atos stone (see -LITE): suggested by the associa- 
tion of Ixion and Tantalus in the infernal regions.] 
A variety of TANTALITE containing oxide of tin, 

1861 Bristow Gloss. 193 Ixiolite.. usually occurs in rect- 
angular prisms. 1892 Dana A/in. (ed. 6) 734 Crystallized 
skégbolite and ixiolite are here included. 

Ixionian (iksijoe-niin), a. [f. L. Zxidrd-us adj. 
(f. Jxion, Gr. Igiwy : see below) +-an.] Belonging 
to, or resembling that of, Ixion, a mythieal king 
of Thessaly, who was punished in the infernal 
regions by being fastened to an eternally revolving 
wheel. 

1678 Cupwortn Jutcl/. Syst. 1. iii. § 24. 169 Condemned 
to an Eternal Ixionian Fate. 

Ixolite (iksdloit), Af. fad. Ger. trot 
(Haidinger, 1842), f. Gr. igdés mistletoe, bird-lime 
+ AlOos stone (see -LITE).} A mineral resin oceur- 
ring in bituminous eoal, having a greasy lustre, and 
becoming soft and tenaeious when heated, 

1846 Worcester cites Dana. 1868 Dana J/in. (ed. 5) 736 
Ixolyte. 

Ixtile, ixtli: see IsTLe. 

I-yarked, i-3arket, ME. pa. pple. of Yark v., to 
prepare. I-3arwed, of YanEv. Lye, obs. f. Eye. 
+ I-yeerid, ME. variant of YEARED. 
¢3141z Hoccieve De Reg. Princ. 1858 Pou of be pryue seel 
art old I-yeerid. 

I-yefen, i-3efen, ME. pa. pple. of Give. 

+ I-yell, i-3el, ME. variant of YELL, yelling. 

; gazes Lay. 17799 Per wes moni reolic spel Per wes gumene 
izel. 

T-yelt, ME, pa. pple. of Yie.p v, I-yemed, 
i-3jemed, of Yeme vw. I-yened, i-jened, of 
YEAN v., to bring forth. I-yerned, 1-3erned, 
of YEARN v.1 

+I-yeten, fa. pple. Obs. Also 3-4 i-3e't the. 
[For 3e-eten, i-eten, pa. pple. of Eat v., and of the 
early eompound, ME. 3ec-efe2, OK. ge-etan to eat 
up, eonsume (L. conz-edtre). Cf. mod.Ger. gegessen, 
for earlier essen contr. for ge-esset.] Eaten. 

c 1205 Lay. 6691 Pezer heo bafden wel izeten and seodden 
idrunken. «@ 1300 Fadl & Passion 33 in &. E. P. (1862) 13 
Hi nad bot bat appil i-3ette pat pe sin nas ido. 13.. /fofrs 


394 in Horstm. Adteng?. Leg. (1881) 346 Whon wormes han 
T-3ete pisyde. a 1400 Octonian 757 Po clement hadde y-3ete 


a fyn. 

+ L-yett, v. Obs. In 3 i-zetten. [f. I-1+ME. 
jetten: see YETTE.} ¢ravts. To grant, eoneede. 
¢120§ Lay. 10792 Al him ijette pet Gallus fer 3er(n‘de. 
Jdid. 14195 Pe king bim izette Swa Hengest 3irnde. 
+I-ye've, v. Obs. In 3 i-3efuen. [f. I-12 
+ME. 3even, Give: ef. OHG. gigeban, gegeben, 
MHG. gegeber.] trans. Yo give. . 

¢ 1205 Lay. 21947 Heo pa ijefuen 3isles pan kingen, - 
I-yeve(n, i-3eve(n, i-3ive(n, i-yove(n, i- 
3ove(n, i-3yve, ME. pa. pple. of Give.  I- 
3ilde, i-30lde(n, i-30ulde, i-3ulde, of YIELD v. 
T-3irnd, of Yarn v I-30te(n, i-30tten, of 
YETE v.. to pour, melt. 

Tyre, Iys(e, obs. forms of IRE, IcE. 

Iyrne, iyron, obs. variants of IRON. 
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IZAR. 
*\ ic? veil, 


| Izar (i241). [Arab. ay intr, yy 


covering.) The outer garment of Moslem women, 
a long cotton mantle covering the whole person. 
Also one of the two cloths of the ihram or pilgrim's dress, 
1836 Lane AJod, Egypt. 1. 52 Eezar. 1839 — Arad. Nis. 
I. iit. 136 ‘here accosted him a female wrapped in an izar, 
1885 Atpricu (ocms, Dressing the Bride 21 Vhe misty izar 
from Mosul, 1898 I. Zancwut Dreamers of Ghetto ww. 
vili, 121 Women and maidens .. raising their face-veils and 
putting off their shrouding izars as they sat at bis feet. 
Izard (i:zaid, ||¢z4r). Also isard, izzard. [ad. 
F, isard (1553 in Watz.-Darm.), Gascon fsart: 
‘perh. of Iberian origin’ (Darm.).) A capriform 
antelope allied to the chamois, found in the 


Pyrenees. 

1791 Cuartotre Smitu Celestina 1V. 195 The solitary 
hunter of the Izard. 1837 J. E. Musray Susner Pyrenees 
I]. 59 The heights by which the troop of izards had passed 
over, 184% Penny Cycl. XIX. 155/1 ‘Vhe recesses of the 
Pyrenees are the haunts of the izard, a variety of the 
chamois, of smaller size and brighter colour. 1882 Cornh. 
Afag. Jan. §7 We killed a lot of isards. 1886 R. Bucuanan 
Dream of Life vu 165 And fleeter than the feet of swift 
izzards. 

Comb, 1791 Cuarcotrr Situ Celestina 1V. 249 Equipped 
-.as Izard hunters, we reached this castle. 1846 Blackw. 
Mag. 1.1X. 369 They saw him .. spring from the ground 
with izard-like agility. 

Izard, variant of Izzarn. 

-ization, suffix forming nouns of action from 


vbs. in -IZE: see next. 

1865 Dickens Afnt. /'r.1. xi, He was not aware that he 
was driving at any zcation, y 

-1ze (also written -ise), suffix forming vbs. = F. 
-tse-r, It. -?2are, Sp. -¢zar, ad. late L. -¢c@re, -izire, 
f, Gr. -i€ey, formative derivative of vbs. 

The Greek verbs were partly intrans., as BapBapigerv to play 
the barbarian, act or speak as a barharian, side with the 
barbarians, rupavvigecy to side with the tyrants, partly trans. 
as xaBapigew to purify, clean, @ycaupewv to treasure up. 
‘Those formed on national, sectarian, or personal names were 
primarily intransitive, as ‘ArzexcGecv to Atticize in manners, 
to speak Attic, PAcmmigev to act or speak for Philip, to 
philippize, “EAAnvigew to ‘do’ the Greek, act as a Greck, 
speak Greek, Hellenize; also, to make Greek. A few words 
of this form connected with or used in early Christianity’, 
were latinized already in the 3rd or qth c. by Christi:in 
writers: such were Barrigev baptisare, ebayyeAtfew evan- 
gelisare, camyxigev catechizare, oxnavdard(ev scandalysare, 
avaOnpativew anathématizare, ypariavigew christiantsa re, 
tovSacGeww r9daizadre. Others continued to be formed both in 
ecclesiastical and philosophical nse, e.g, candnisare, demont: 
gare, syllogizdre (Boethius A ristot, Anal,); and this becaine 
established as the normal form for the latinizing of Greek 
verbs, or the formation of verhs upon Greek analogies. In 
med.L, and the mod. langs. these have been formed also on 
L. or modern national names, and the use has been extended 
tothe formation of verbs from L, adjs. or sbs. ‘This practice 
prob. began first in French; in mod.F, the suffix has be- 
come -/sev, alike in words from Greek, as baptiser, évangé- 
liser, organiser, and those formed after them from L., as 
civiliser, cicatriser, humaniser. Hence, some have used 
the spelling -sse tn Eng., as in French, for all these words, 
and some prefer -ése in words formed in French or Eng. 
from L, elements, retaining -/z¢ for those of Gr. composition, 
But the suffix itself, whatever the element to which it is 
added, is in its origin the Gr, -«Gew, L, -¢%2v3 and, as the 
pronunciation is also with 2, there isno reason why in English 
the special French spelling should be followed, in opposition 
to that which is at once etymological and phonetic. In this 
Dictionary the termination is uniformly written -ize. (In 
the Gr. -g-, the 7 was short, so originally in L., but the 
double consonant z (=dz, fs) made the sy//ad/e long ; when 
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the < became a simple consonant, -idz became 7z, whence 
Eng. -9iz.) 


In current English the following groups may be 
uoted : . 

1. Words that have come down from Greck, or 
have been at some time adopted from Greek, or 
formed on Greck elements ; a. with the trans. sense 
of ‘make or conform to, or treat in the way of, the 
thing expressed by the derivation’, as affice (prob. 
the earliest -zce word in Eng.), auathematize, anato- 
mise, apostrophize, cauontze, catechize, cauterize, 
characterize, christianize, crystallize, diphthongice, 
harmonize, idolize, monopolize, organize, ph tebotom- 
ise, stigmatize, symbolize, systeuatice, tantalize; 
b. with the intrans. sense ‘to act some persott or 
character, do or follow some practice’, as agonize, 
apologize, apostatize, botanize, dogmatize, geologrze, 
philosophize, syllogize, sympathize, theorize. 

2. Words formed (in Fr. or Eng.) on I.atin adjs. 
and sbs. (esp. on derivative adjs. in -a/, -ar, -an, 
ctc.), mostly with the trans. sense ‘ to inake (that 
which is expressed by the derivation)’, as actuatize, 
authori:e, brutalize, civilize, colonize, cousonantize, 
devocalise, eternise, ethercalize, familiarize, fertil- 
tz¢, formalize, fossilize, humanize, tmmortalize, 
legalize, memorize, nationalize, uaturalice, neutral- 
tx¢, patronize, pulvertse, realize, satirize, scrutin- 
ize, secularise, signalise, soleninize, spiritualize, 
Stertlize, terrorize, vocalize ; trans. or intrans., as 
elcatrise, extemporise, moratize, particularize; \ess 
frequently only intrans., as /emporize. 

3. Words from later sourees, as bastaritise, foreign- 
tse, jeopardize, villanize, womtanize trans. gor- 
mandize, and such nonce-words as crickelize, pedes- 
trianise, tandemtze, intr. 

4. Words formed on ethnic adjs., and the like, 
chiefly trans, but sometimes intrans., as <f merican- 
tse, Augticize, Gallicize, Germanize, Latinize, Ko- 
manist, Russtanize. 

5. Words formed on names of persons, sometimes 
with the intrans. Greek sense of ‘to act Itke, or in 
accordance with’, as in Cah#znize, Coryatize, but 
usually in the trans. sense of ‘to treat like, or after 
the method of, or aecording to the (chemical or 
other) proccss of’; as in Boucherize, Bowdlerize, 
Burnettize, galvanize, Grangeriz, macadamize, 
mesmerize, Rumfordize ; with many technical aud 
commercial terms, and nonce-words such as G/ad- 
stonise, Irvingise, Joe Alillerise, Merry-Andrewize, 
without limit. 

6. Froin names of substances, chemical and other ; 
in the trans. sense of ‘to charge, impregnate, treat, 
affect, or influence with’; as atoholice, atkalize, 
carbonize, de-oxidize, hydrogenist, oxtilize, ocoutze, 
silverize, etc. ; so tn nonce-words, as Londouise to 
make like London, ctc. 

Verbs in -¢ce have the usual derivative adjs. and 
sbs., as ppl. adj. in -ed (often more used than the 
vb.) as ‘sensitized paper’; ppl. adj. in -/sg, chiefly 
from the intrans. use, as ‘Judaizing Christians’, 


IZZARD. 


‘a philosophizing writer’; vbl.sb. in -z#g, as ‘the 
LGowdlerizing of Shakspere’; ayent-noun in -7zer 
(sometimes coexistent with a formation on the 
Greek type in -1st), as colonizer (colontst) ; noun of 
action in -%sa/ion (sometimes coexistcnt with one 
from Gr. in -IsM), as crvi/ization, organization 
(organisin), 

The following are illustrations of some of the 
recent uses of the suffix: 

1591 Nasne Jutrod, Sidney's Astr. § Stella in P. Peni- 
fesse (Shaks, Suc.) p. xxx, Reprehenders, tbat complain of 
my boystrous compound wordes, and ending my Italionate 
coyned verbes all in ize, 1631 Friorio, /npetrarcato, 
Petrarchized. 1618 J. Tavior (Water P.) Jotun, Scot?., 1 
haue a smacke of Coriatizing. 1682 D'Usrey Jintler's 
Ghost 1. 177 Ralpho..takes the Tongs. and snaps him by 
the Nose ,. surpriz’d, Vo be thus rudely dunstaniz'd. 17 
Coverincr Lett, 1. 209 We might Rumfordize one of the 
chimneys. 1833 Blackw, Mag, XXXIV, 533 It is a taste 
that, to coin a word, insignificantizes everything —unpoetizes 
nature. 1840 New Monthly Mag. LIX. 492 Tandemizing, 
cricketizing, boatizing, ef ommne guod exit in izing, is not to 
be carried on without a considerable expenditure. 1858 Sa/. 
Rew. V.. 2642 We has no fear of Tower-(lamletaane the land. 
fbid. V1. 203/2 Yo Perkin-Warbechize a pretender is the 
best, because not the most spirited, policy. 1862 T. L. 
Peacock Grylf Gr. viii, Arch-quacks have taken to merry- 
andrewising ina new arena. 1866 Sat. Kav. 10 Nov. (Li), 
If a man. .is funny, and succeeds in Joe-Millerizing history, 
he pleases somebody or other. 1876 Preece & Swwewricut 
Tela rrphy 164 OF the first class {Preservation of Timber] 
the tivee best known processes are: (a) Burnetising, (b) 
Kya: ing, and (c) Boucherising. 188: Mauarry in Aca- 
den. .3 Npr. 295 She does not Irvingise Shylock. 1885 
Jeaidte sow Aeal Shelley 1. we The troop of nakedized 
chil¢ren rushed downstairs. 1894 West, Gaz. 21 Mar. 7/3 
These instruments, before they are used, should always be 
strictly anti-septicized. 1897 A. Lanc in Alackw, Alag. 
Feb. 187 Vo do this is not to Celticise bute to Macpher- 
sonise. 1897 Ilesto. Gaz. 28 July 6/1 ‘Phe word * Klondyk- 
ised’ has been coined to express the conditions of persons 
who have caught the mania [for seeking gold at Klondyke]. 
.. The effect has been to ‘ Klondykise ‘ nearly all the people 
of the town. 1898 L. A. Toittemacut Zatks w. Gladstone 
114 note, It (the passage] is, as it were, Canning Gladstonized. 

Izekellg, obs. form of IcicLe. 

Izeland, obs. form of IckLanp. /zeland shock, 
Iceland dog. 

1638 Davexant Feffereidos, The fleetest Izcland-Shock. 
1694 R. L'istranck /’ahles 332 They .. live like Izeland- 
shocks by shewing tricks for bread. 

-izer, suflix of agent-nouns from vbs. in -1ZE. 

Izzard (izaid). arch. or dial Also izzet, 
izzart, uzzard. [app. in origin the same word 
as sed: cf. Ezon, the dial. zsze¢, mzc7f, and the 
form ‘<e'd, now or formerly in Scotl. for zed ; also 
Languedoc 7zefo, the letter  \D’Ilombras Dref.).] 
Old name for the letter Z. 

1738 Swiet Polite Conz, i. Wks. 1814 XI. 348 ‘Miss, 
what spells B double Uzzard 2” ‘ Buzzard, in your teeth, Mr. 
Neverout.’ 1755 Jounson Dict., Gram, zed, morecommonly 
iszard or uzsard, that iss hard. 1773 Gots. Stoops te 
Cong. iv. Wks. (1889) 668 ‘2 Then there's an M, and a I, and 
an S, but whether the next be an izzard, or an R, confound 
me, I cannot tell. 1799 Soutney Eng. Eclogues Poet. Wks. 
III. 78 Warbling house-notes wild from throat and gizzard, 
Which reach from A to G, and from G to Izzard. 1828 
Craven Dial. Izzet, the \etter z. 1834 Hoop 7tney Ilall 
(1840) 269 A fiery izzard seemed written on the distant sky. 
a 1874 J. Mouitrie Poems (1876) I. 167 In those days not 
a soul knew A from Izzard. 

Izzard, variant of Izarb. 


(dzé), the tenth letter of the alphabet in English 
and other modein languages, is, in its origin, a 
comparatively late modification of the letter I. 

In the ancient Roman alphaket, I, besides its vowel 
value in ¢bident, mili7is, had the kindred conso- 
nantal value of moder English Y, as in zac?ws, zam, 
Touem, tiislus, adttiro, mator, feior. Some time 
hcfore the 6th century, this y-sound had, by com- 
pression in articulation, and consequent develop- 
ment of an initial ‘stop’, hecome a consonantal 
diphthong, passing through a sound (dy), akin’ 
that of our «2, de, in odious, hideous, to that repre- 
sented in our phonetic symbolization hy (dz). At 
the same time, the original guttural sound of G, 
when followed by a front vowel, had changed to 
that of palatal g g¥, gy), and then, by an advancc 
of the point of closure, had passed through that of 
(dy, dy), to the same sound (dz); so that 7? conso- 
nant and the so-called g ‘soft’ came to have, in the 
Romanic languages, the same identical value. In 
Italian, this new sound is represented hy g hefore ¢ 
and 2, g¢ before a,o,and 2. Thns, L. ges/us, Jésus, 
fam, tocadre, ttdicem, are represented in Italian hy 
geslo, Gesit, gid, giocare, giudice. But in the other 
Romanic languages, the letter I was retained with 
the changed sound, so that, in these, 7 consonant 
and g ‘soft’ were equivalent symbols, distinguished 
only hy derivation. In OF. the foregoing words 
were gest, [esi, ta, toer, iuge. 

In OE., 7 consonant, so far as it was used, had (as 
still in all the continental Germanic languages its 
Jatin value (y), equivalent to OE. ge, g7, or ¢ 
before certain vowels; thus we find zd, 76/, tow, zit, 
iuzod, tung, as occasional spellings of the words 
commonly written ged, ged/, cow, ged (gtd, gir), 
5¢0g00 (gt0g0d), geong (giong, giung). “Yhis was 
especially the case with foreign proper names and 
other words known through Latin, as /anuarius, 
Tob, Iofes (=Jove,, Ludéa, [udéisc, tacinp, and the 
ethnic name J/étas, Jeé/an (rarely LZotas), now 
rendered ‘Jutes’. But the French orthography 
introduced by the Norman Conquest brought in 
the Old French value of consonant = g ‘ soft’ (dz); 
a sound which English has ever since retained in 
words derived from that source, althongh in French 
itself the sound was snhsequently, by loss of its 
first element, simplificd to (3. 

From the 11th to the 17th c., then, the letter Li 
represented at once the vowel sound of z, and a con- 
sonant sound (dz), far removed from the vowel. 
Meanwhile, the minuteness and inconspicuonsness 
of the small 1, and its liahility, especially in cnrsive 
writing, to he confounded with one of the strokes of 
an adjacent letter, had led in medizval Latin and 
general Enropean writing, and thus also in English, 
to various scrihal expedients in order to keep it 
distinct. (See I.) Among these, an initial 1 was 
often prolonged above or below the line, or both ; 
a final 1 was generally prolonged helow the line, 
and in hoth cases the prolonged part or ‘ tail’ came 
at length in cursive writing to he terminated with 
a curve; thus arose the forms}, 7,). The ‘dot’, 
nsed to individualize the minnscule i, was also used 
with the tailed form, and thus came the modern 
j, 7. But this was at first merely a final form of i, 
used in Latin in such forms as ‘filij’, and in 

ij, ii It was very little 
used in English, where y had previously heen suh- 
stituted for final 7; and it was not till the 17thc. 
that the device of utilizing the two forms of the 
lettcr, so that i, 7, shonld remain as the vowel, 
and j, 7, he used for the consonant, was established, 
and the capital forms of the latter, J, J, were in- 
troduced, 

The differentialion was made first in Spanish, where, from 


lhe very inlroduction of prinling, we see j used for the con- 
sonanl, and i only for the vowel. For lhe capitals, | had al 


Vou. V. 


first to sland for both (as it still does in German type, and in 
all varieties of Gothic or Black Letler); hut hefore 1600 a 
capital J consonant began to appear in Spanish. (See, for 
example, Minsheu’s Spanish Dictionary of 1599, where I and 
J are strictly distinguished, though the I and J words are 
put in one series.) In German typography, almost from the 
first, some printers employed a lailed form of the letter ) or j 
initially, to distinguish the consonant sound; but this was by 
no means generally established till much later. According 
to Watl (Bré/iotheca Britannica), Louis Elzevir,wbo printed 
at Leyden 1395-1616, is generally credited with making lhe 
modern distinction of u and v, i and j, ‘which was shortly 
after followed hy the introduction of U and J among the 
capitals hy Lazarus Zetzner of Strasburg in 1619’. In 
England, individual attempts to differentiate i and j were 
made already in the 16th c., as hy Richard Day, who 
printed books in London after 1578, and George Bishop, 
who printed Ihe translation of La Primaudaye's French 
Acadeutie in 1386, with i, j, u,v, differentiated as in modern 
use, but had nocapital J or U. The Jj types are not used 
in the Bible of 1611, nor in the texl of the Shakspere Folio 
of 1623 (hut see Jic); these have Ii for both values 5 but the 
latter has a capital Italic ¥ in headlines in the proper names 
Fohn, Fuliet, Fulius, and in the colophon, list of aclors, 
elc., thus showing a tendency to use this in its origin merely 
an ornamental variety of /) as a J. In Cotgrave's French- 
English Dictionary printed in 1611 (and in the reprint of it 
in 1632), the Roman type used for the French has no capital 
J, and uses I with both values, but il has the small j w hich 
is regularly used in the French words: thus Iuftice, 
Ajufter. On the other hand, the italic type, in which the 
English is printed, has no small 7, and uses ¢ for hoth 
vowel and consonant; it has the two capitals, / and F, 
but uses them indiscriminately for the consonanl: thus 
Ioyau: m. 4 Jewell; loyaulier: o. A feweller. Fre- 
quently is used also for the vowel: 1hus Ingenieufement: 
Fneenioufly; Ingenieux: /ngenious, Thus even when 
the types / and ¥ were at hand, their use was not yel 
regulated. But during the decade which followed 1625, J, j, 
F or J, 7, appear to have been gradually added to all founts 
of type, and the present usage of restricting Ii to the 
vowel, J j to the consonant appears lo have been generally 
established soon after 1630. (See, under U and V, the similar 
differentiation of Uu vowel, and V v consonant, from lhe 
earlier V v initial, u medial and final.) 


Bnt though the differentiation of I and J, in form 
and value, was thus completed hefore 1640, the 
feeling that they were, notwithstanding, merely 
Sorms of the same letier continned for many genera- 
tions ; a vestige of it is still seen in the practice of 
many persons, who in script write the Z form (#) 
for both ¥ and ¥, and in the omission by printers 
of J and U from the siynatnres of the sheets of 
hooks. In Dictionaries, the I and J words con- 
tinued to be intermingled in one series down to 
the igth c. Dr. Johnson, indeed, under the letter 
I, says ‘I is in English considered both as a vowel 
and consonant; though, since the vowel and con- 
sonant differ in their form as well as sound, they 
may he more properly acconnted two letters’. 
Nevertheless, he proceeds to treat them practically 
as one, his first word I heing followed by JaBBEX; 
Jam hy Tasick, and this hy JANGLE; while the 
three last words of I are JuxtTaposition, Ivy, 
JyaoLp. The same practice was followed hy Todd, 
and hy Richardson 1820, and even in some later 
dictionaries. Joddrell in 1820, Wehster in 1828, 
separate I and J, as independent letters. The name 
of the letter, now jay (dzéi), was formerly 7y (dzai), 
timing with I, and corresponding to French 72; this 
is still common in Scotland and elsewhere, 

In printing manuscripts or reprinting books pro- 
duced hefore the differentiation of I and J, the 
earlier I has heen treated in two different ways. 
The earlier editors, in most cases, introduced the 
modern usage into their texts, changing the I of 
the archetype, when it stood for the consonant, 
into J. Later editors more usnally aim at repro- 
ducing the actual form of the original, and retain 
I with its twofold value. As our quotations are, 
in the main, from printed editions of MSS., and in 
some cases from later editions of printed books, 
they necessarily reflect these differences of editorial 
practice, and often show J before the 17th c.; it 
is to be rememhered that this is usually dne to the 
edition quoted, not to the original scrihe or printer. 


But in our chronological lists of ‘Forms’, which 
precede the Etymology and Senses, these editorial 
J’s have heen disregarded, and the contemporary 
I alone given down to the date when J was actually 
in use. 

In some modern editions of MS. or Black-lelter hooks, in 


which the minuscule i of tbe original text is reproduced, we 
yet find a capital J introduced. ‘his arises prohahly from 


the circumstance that the MS. or Italic ¥, or Black-letter J, 


is more like a J than an I in appearance, and is actually 
still used both for I and J, 


No word beginning with J is of Old English 
derivation. Many are from Latin, chiefly through 
French ; some from Greek, and a few from Hehrew 
and Arabic. There are also numerous modern 
words from distant languages, Eastern or Western, 
as jaguar, jalap, jerboa, jungle, junk. Besides 
these, many familiar or colloquial words of recent 
appearance and obscure history begin with this 
letter. On account of the phonetic equivalence of 
? consonant (i.e. 7) and g ‘soft’ in words from 
Komanic, while in native English words, as g77/, 
gel, g was ‘hard’, there wasa considerable tendency 
in Middlc English to suhstitute ¢ (= ) for gin words 
from French, as in gemme, temme, geniil, ienlyl, 
gest, tes? (and occasionally a counter tendency 
to use g for ¢ (7), as in zet, jel, geal, matestie, 
majesly, magesiie., of which traces still remain in 
gest, jesi, sergeant, serjeant, jelly from Fr. gelde, etc. 

The regular and practically uniform sonnd of the 
letter J in English is the consonantal diphthong 
(dz). In the word hallelujah (also spelt halleluiah) 
it has the sonnd of Roman i-consonant (y). The 
same sound is retained in proper names or alien 
terms from German and other languages in which 
thc Roman value of 7 is retained, as Jena (yéna), 
Jaeger, Joachim, Jungfrau, junker, Janos, Jaro- 
slav, Jassy. In a few French words, distinctly 
recognized as alien, 7 has the French sound (3), as 
d&euuer, jeu esprit. In the transliteration of 
Oriental names, as _/i/, Jehangir, Jenghiz, Jugger- 
naul, Junna, etc., 7 is used with its English value. 

I. 1. The letter. The plural appears as /s, J’s, 

JS; JS. 

(1573-80 Baret Adv. 1 heading, Now as concerning I conso- 
nant, whicb oftentimes vniustly vsurpeth the sound and 
place of G: me thinke it hath small reason: orralher Imay 
say it is verie ahsurd, and much agains! bolh Arl and 
reason.) 1592 Prercivatn Srb/. Hispan., Gram. Bjb, 
j somewhat like the French Desja, jotexx, jouer, hul best 
like the Hebrew © with his point on the right horne, or sh 
in English, as Ojo, osho. 1599 MinsHEu Sfau, Gratz. 7 
‘There be three kindes of I in the Spanish, that is, small i, 
Greeke y, and j, Jota or consonanl. .. J jota or } consonant, 
which this toong taketh of the Arabique, is pronounced as 
in French Famais, Deja, Fehan, in English like sh, as 
Fardin, a gardin, sbardin. /éd.8 X is. .pronounced like J 
consonant, and the Spaniard often writeth one for anotber. 
¢1620 A. Hume Brit, Tongue iv. (1865) 13 For distinctiones 
of hoth sound and syinhol, I wald commend Ihe symbol and 
name of i and u to the voual sound; .. the symholes of j and 
v to the latin consonanles, and their names to be jod and 
vau 3 as, vain jestes. /dzd.v.16 And j, for difference of the 
youal i, written with a long tail, I wald wish to he called 
jod or je. 1755 Jounson s. v. / (the letter): F consonant 
has invariahly the same sound with that of gin giant; as 
Jade, jet, jtlt. 1896 A, Wyte Bible Characters 190 Esau 
..carved E, and J. into a true lover’s knot under Ihe handle 
of it. 1897 A. Lancin Lougu:. A/ag. June 184 We carry lhe 
tails of our J's. . below the line. 

2. A curve or figure of the shape of the letter. 

1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVIII. 211/1 A spur.. ran oul 
toward tbe wesl and formed a large ‘J’ with tbe curve 
facing the south, 

3. Short for J-pen, a hroad-pointed pen, stamped 
with the letter J, ; 

1885 SLADEN /n Cornwall, etc. 178 The ink-pot .. with an 
old J nib in it sliff with rust. 1898 Westn. Gaz. 19 Jan. 
3/1 A Visil to the J-Pen Club... Holding conclave with a 
group of hrand-new Jays. fod. collog. Whal pen do you 
write with? Do you use a J? 

II. 4. Rarely used like the preceding letters to 
express serial order. In the signatures of the sheets 
of hooks, etc., the old order of the Roman alphahet, 
H, I, K, is usually retained. In the alphabetic 
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JAAL-GOAT. 


designations of the batteries of the Royal Artillery | : 


A, B, C, ete., J is used for the tenth. 

1884 Whitaker's Alm, 163 Field Artillery, 1st Brigade, 
A Battery, Dinapore;..I, Ahmedahad; J, Dublin; K, Alder- 
shot. 1899 /d#@. 195 Horse Artillery..A Battery, Umballa; 
.1,MWhow; J, Bangalore; K, Rawal Pindt. 1899 Mackay 
Introd. Lindesay of Pitscottre (S.'Y.S.) 34 MS. J ..is at 
present in the library of Dupplin. 1900 Dundee Advertiser 
12 Jan.s Vhe transport Ujina sailed for Durban with J Battery 
Royal Horse Artillery and spare horses. 

5. As a Roman numeral j was formerly used as 
a final form of i in j, ij, vj, and the like; this is 
retained in medical prescriptions. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirnrg. 179 Wy ladani 2j, & resolue it in 
Z itij of oile of mirtilles, 

6. In Alath. and Physics, J is used to denote the 
Jacobian; also Joule’s mechanical equivalent of 
heat; for 7 in Quaternions, see I (the letter) 6. 

III. Abbreviations. 

J. stands for various proper names,as John, James, 
Sostph, Jane, Jessie, Jemima, etc. J.P., Justicc of 
Peace; Jr., jr., Junior. 

Ja, obs. Sc. form of Jay, the bird. 

|| Jaal-goat (dzé'al-, yaalgdut), [ad. Heb. 
*y yaeel wild goat.] The wild goat of Mount 
Sinai, Uppcr Egypt, Abyssinia, etc. (Capra jaa/a). 

3838 Penny Cycl. X1. 283/2 The Jaal Goat, Capra jaela, 
found in the mountains of Abyssinia, Upper Egypt, and 
Mount Sinai. /drcd. (curt) Jaal Goat, or Abyssinian Ibex. 

Jab (dzb), v. colloy. or dtal. [var., orig. Sc., 
of Jop v.!) ¢rans. To thrust with the end or point 
of something; to poke roughly; to stab. 

1825-80 JAmiFson, Io Fad, to prick sharply. /¢/r. For. 
1827 D. Jounson Jad. Field Sports 243 The hog .. being 
jabbed witha spear. 1899 /Vestm.Gas. 24 May 2/3 M.Mendés 
got jabbed in the lower part of his chest, seriously if not 
atally, 

b. To thrust (something) with an abrupt blow 
(info a thing or person), 

1827 D. Jounxson Jd. Freld Sports 238, 1 disapprove of 
jabhing the spear into ahog. 1885 HoweL.s Silas Lapham 
I. 12 Jahbing the point of his penknife into the writing pad. 

ce. absol, or intr. To stab. 

1827 D. Jounson Jud. Field Sports 238 When alone, it is 
fair to jab. 3892 R. Kiptine Life's Handicap 119 The 
Khusru Kheyl jab upwards from below, rememher. 

Jab (dzxb), 56. collog. or dial, [t. prec. vb.] 
An act of jabbing ; an abrupt blow with something 
pointed, or (in pugilistic slang) with the fist. 

1825-80 Jamieson, Fad, the act of pricking in this way 
[see Jap v.). 1872 C. D. Warner Backlog Studies 260 
Giving the fire a jab with the poker. 1889 GunTER That 
Frenchman! xi, A short, sharp, terrible jah of the masked 
man’s unengaged left hand. 1899 Béeckw. Mag. Feh, 198 
The chief’s son .. made a tentative jab with a spear at the 
white man, 

Jabber (dzz'ba1), v. Also 5-6 iaber. [app. 
onomatopceic, with the form of a frequentative ; 
with jabber, jabble, cf. gab, gabber, gabble; also 
yabber; the phonetic relation between these is not 
clear. An earlier form in the Promptorium MSS. 
is JAVER, which in Pynson’s ed. became jaler.] 

l. intr. To talk rapidly and indistinctly or un- 
intelligibly ; to speak volubly and with little sense ; 
to chatter, gabble, prattle. Often applied, in con- 
tempt or derision, to the speaking of a language 
which is nnintelligible to the hearer. 

1499 Proiwnp. Parv, 256/2 (Pynson), Iangelyn or iaberyn 
(Harl, MS. \averyn), garrulo, blatero. [bnl, 487/1 Vateryn 
or iaberyn {Har/. AfS. iaueryn, or speke wythe owte 
resone), garrio, blatero. 1655 FuLcer Ch. /Jist.t. iv. § 23 
Which Infant .. doth not jabber so strangely, but that she 
is perfectly understood by her Parent. 1678 PHittirs 
(ed. 4), To Yabber, a wnrd vulgarly used for to prattle, 
chat, or talk. 1748 Smotcetr Kod. Rand. \vi, He had 
hrought a gentleman who could jahber with her in French. 
1866 Mrs. H. Woop St. Martin’s Eve xxvii. (1874) 340 We 
have got two Flemish servants, and you should hear them 
jabbering. ; f 

b. To utter inarticulate sounds rapidly and 
volubly; to chatter, as monkeys, birds, etc.; to 
gibber or jtbber. 

¢1817 Hoce Tales & Sk. IV. 41 Allanson made some 
sound..as if attempting to speak, but bis tongue refused its 
office, and he only jahhered. a@1859 Macautay //ist. Eng. 
xxili, V. 76 The fool who jabbered at his feet, the monkey 
which grinned at the hack of his cbair. 1860 TroLLopE 
West Jud. xx. 310 In the huge trees tbe monkeys hung 
jabbering, 1894 Hatt Caine A/an-ciman Vv. iii. 289 On the 
cA of tbe crag the sea-fowl were jabbering. 

. tvans. To speak or utter rapidly and indis- 
tinctly ; to express by jabbering. Often costemp- 
tuously = to speak (a foreign language), with the 
implication that it is unintelligible to the hearer. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale vi. Wks. 665 Whatsoeuer tbe 
Tewes would iaber or jangle agayn. 1715 BentLey Sern. 
x. 348 Tbey must jabber their Credos and Pater-Nosters at | 
Home. 17:16 Appison Freeholder No. 22 ® 2 He did not 
know what Travelling was good for, hut to teach a Man.. 
tojabber French, and to talk against Passive Obedience. 
1854 H. MiLcer Sch. & Schin. xviii. (1856) 383 A poor idiot, 
..used to come every day to the churchyard, to. .jahber in 
broken expressions his grief. ‘ 

Hence Ja‘bbering vé/. sb. and pfl.a. Jablbering 
crow, a small species of crow common in Jamaica 
(Corvus Jamaicensis), Sabberingly adv., in a 
jabbering manner (Hyde Clarke, 1855). 
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1499 Promp. Parv. 487/2(Pynson), Taterynge or iaberinge 
earl, MS. iauerynge, Winch. IIS. iaperynge), garritus. 
1543 Bate Course Rom. Fox 43h, Latyne lahherynge and 
wawlynge, accordynge to the offyce of saynt Antonynes 
personage, 1689 HickERINGILL Ceremony-nonger 29 His 
Singing-Boys with their alternate Jahberings and Mouth- 
ings. 1728 Pore Dune. u. 237 "Iwas chatt'ring, grinning, 
mouthing, jahb'ring all. a@1795 Sir W. Jones J/yonn to 
Lacshint Wks. 1799 V1. 364 Jabb’ring spectres o’er her 
traces glide. 1895 Whitney Life Lang. xiv. 292 To study 


the jabberings of monkeys. 
Jabber \dgzx'bo1, 5d. [f. prec. vb.] The act 


of jabbering; rapid and indistinct or unintelligible 
talk; gabble, chatter; gibberish. 

1727 Swirt Gulliver, Let. to Cousin Sympson Wks. 1778 
V.7 Who only differ from their brother brutes in Houyhnhnm- 
land, because they use a sort of Jabber. 1801 W.‘I’aAycor in 
Monthly Mag. X11. 5&6 A sea-port jabher, formed..by the 
mishmash of a hundred dialects. 1838 J. 1.. SternEeNs 7 raz. 
Greece, etc. 45/1 He. .was utterly ignorant of any language 
hut his own; despised all foreigners, and detested their 
‘jabber’. 1893 Mrs. C. Praep Ontlaw 4 Lawmaker 11. 
xvi. 85 Prepared for what she called a ‘ jabber’, 

Jabberer | d3x‘baraz).  [f. JABBER v. + -ER1},] 
One who jabbers; a chatterer. 

1678 Butver //ed. ut. ii. 152 ‘1’ out-cant the Babylonian 
Labourers, At all their Dialects of Jabberers. 1818 Keats 
Lett. Wks. 1889 HA, 141 To daunt and dazzle the thousand 
jabberers about pictures and books. 1892 Codwmbys (.) 
Disp. 24 Mar., The jabberer who sits near you. and annoys 
everybody around with senseless and endless talk. 

Ja'bberment. sare. [f. as prec. + -MENT.] 
Jabbering ; jabber ; senseless and voluble talk. 

1644 Mitton Colast. 25 We are com to his farewell, which 
is to bee a concluding taste of his Jahberment in law. 

Jabbernowl, variant of JoBBERNOWL, 

Jabble (dgvb'l), v.! Also 6 jabil. [f. as 
JABBER, with freq. or dim, ending -LE.] = JABBER v, 

1570 Levins Sans. 126/45 labil, garvire, multum log. 
1830 Black. Mag. XXVIII. 313 Thousands of birds, all 
jabbling and dahbling, and paddling. : , 

Ja‘bble, v.2 Sc. [app. onomatoperic, with freq. 
or dim. ending -1.8; cf. dalble.} 

a. frans. To shake or mix up together (quot. 
1760); to shake up or agitate (a liquid), to causc 
tosplash. b. ¢z¢r. To splash, plash, dash in small 


waves or ripples. 

1760 Wasnincton Writ. (1889) 7. 163 All mix’d .. by.. 
jabling them well together ina Cloth. 1825-80 Jameson, 
To Fabble, 1. Vo cause agitation of the sea, as when the 
wind rises. 2. To agitate the liquid contents of a dish or 
vessel, so as to cause spilling. 1894 Crockett Aatders 
286 The rippling tide. .jabhling along the side of the boat. 

Jabble dzx'b'l), 5d. Sc. [ff prec. vb.] A slight 
agitated movement of water or other liquid; a 
splashing or dashing in small waves or ripples. 

1831 Jyrror XVI). 415/1 There is a perpetual ‘jabble* 
against the cliffs on this coast. 1871 Brackie Sour Phasesi. 
21 A plash and jabble of conflicting waters. 1883 STEVENSON 
Silverado Sq. 4 ‘The steamer jumped, and the black buoys 
were dancing in the jabhle. jig. 1896 ‘TaN Mactaren' AY 
Carnegie 307 Carmichael’s mind was in a jabble that day. 

Jabell, variant of JaVEL O/s., worthless fellow. 

|| Jabiru (dzxbirz). Also jaburu. [Tupi- 
Guarani jabiri; also called jabiru guagu (guagiu 
or wvassz ‘grcat’).] A large wading bird of tropical 
and subtropical America (Myctcria americana), of 
the stork family. Also applied to the allied -Yevo- 
rhynchus australis and indicus, and Ephippiorhyn- 


chus scnegalensis, of the Old World. 

(1648 Marcorave Z/ist, Vat. Brasil. 200 Jabiru Brasili- 
ensibus, Belgis vulgo .Vegro. 1678 Ray Oraith. ut ili. 276 
Jabiru guacu [gua¢i] of the Petiguares. .1 have eaten of it 
often.) 1774 Gotpss. Nat. Hist, (1862) 11. vi. iv, 179 It will 
be proper to mention the Jabiru, and the Jabiru Guacu, 
both natives of Brazil. 1796 STEDMAN Suvinani 11. 343 
‘he crane, or jahiru, of Surinam, I can best compare to a 
stork, 31860 G. Bennett Gatherings of a Naturalist 195 
(Morris:, In October, 1858, I succeeded in purchasing a fine 
living specimen of the New Holland Jahiru, or Gigantic 
Crane of the colonists (J/ycteria A nstralis), 1896 Newton 
Dict. Birds s.v., Very nearly allied to A/ycteria, and also 
commonly called Jabirus, are the birds of the genera 
Venorhynchus and Ephippiorhynchus, i 

|| Jaborandi (dzzebére‘ndi, prop. dgza:borands‘). 
[Tupi-Guarani jadurandi, also jaburandiba (iba 
plant, tree).] The dried leaflets of a Brazilian plant 
Pilocarpus pinnatifolius, N.O. Rutacez, having 
diuretic and sudorific properties. Also applied to 
other plants having similar properties. 

3875 H. C. Woop Yherap. (1879) 513 Faborandi. This 
drug, whicb has long been employed by the natives of South 
America, received its first notice, under the various names 
of Yaborandi, Jaguarandy, and Yamguarandi, from Dr. 
T. J. H. Langgard in his ‘ Diccionario de Medecina domes- 
tica’, Rio Janeiro, 1865. 1875 Pharmac. Frul. 18 Sept. 227. 
1877 Roperts /andbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1. 35 Jaborandi might 
prove serviceable in some cases. 

Jaborine (dzz'bérain). Chen. [f. prec. + -INE.] 
An alkaloid contained, togcther with pilocarpine, 
in the leaves of jaborandi: see prec. 

1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Faborin,..Its action resembles that 
of atropin,..It is antagonistic to pilocarpin. 1896 A//butt's 
Syst. Med, 1. 226 Pilocarpine, when heated with dilute 
bydrochloric acid, is converted into jaborine. : ; 

| Jabot (gabo). [F. jaéot gizzard, frill on a shirt 
front: ‘origin unknown’ (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. A frill formerly worn by men on the front or 
bosom of the shirt, edging the opening. 


JACENT. 


| 1823 Scott Quventin D. Introd., is clean silk stockings.. 
| the solitaire, the yaéot, the ruffles at the wrist, and the 
chapean-bras—all announced that La Jeunesse considered 
the arrival of a guest at the chiteau as an unusual event. 
1898 J'all Mall G. 12 Oct. 3/1 Vhe costume is completed Ly 
a long waistcoat of cream satin, patterned with pink roses, 
a jabot of lace, pale blue satin knce-breeches (etc.]. 

2. An ornamental frill on a woman's bodice. 

1881 Truth 19 May 686/2 The bodice of black and yellow 
striped silk, with frills and jabot of black lace. 1898 Daily 
«Vews 7 May 8/4 The jabot has secured a fresh lease of life, 
and has elongated itself from the neck to the waist. 

Jaca, early form of Jack sé.4, the fruit. 

|| Jacamar dzxkamai). [a. F./acamar (Bris- 
son, 1760),ad.Tupi-Guarani /acama-ciri ] Any bird 
of the family Ca“udrde, natives of South America, 
having a general resemblance in appearance to the 
bec-eaters and in habits to the king-fishers, 

(1648 Marcorave J/Jist. Nat. Prasil. 22 Sacamacirt 
Drasiliensibus, avis Alauda magnitudinis.] 1825 WATERTON 
Wand. S. Amer. (1882) 26 A bird called Jacamar is often 
taken fora kingfisher. 1834 M¢Mcurtriz Cuzver’s Anny. 
Ningd. 136 The Facumars are closely allied to the king- 
fishers by their clongated sharp-fointed beak... They are 
solitary birds, that live in wet forests, feed on insects, and 
build on low branclies. 1896 Newton Dict, Birds, Jacamar, 
a word formed hy Lrisson from Yacamacirt, the Brazilian 
name of a hird, as given by Marcgrave, and since adopted 
in most IZuropean tongues for the species to which it was 
first applied and others allied to it, forming the family 
Galbulrdr of ornithologists. P 

|| Jacana (dzx"kana), prop. jacana ‘dzasina:), 
Also jassana. (Tupi-(suarani sasand, in Pg. spel- 
ling jagand. (Sce Newton Dict. Birds. ] Any bird 
of the genus /arra ( Jacana) or family Jarride 
( Jacanida’), consisting of grallatorial aquatic birds 
inhabiting the warmer regions of thc world, having 
enormous straight claws, which enable them to 
walk on the floating leaves of aquatic plants. 

(1648 Marccrave fist. Vat. Brasil. 190 Jacana Brasili- 
ensibus, gallina aquatica.) 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Svpp., 
Facuna, the name of a Brasilian bird, a species of moor-hen. 
1997 tr. Buffon's Nat. Hist. XV. 243 (L.) Vhe jacana.. is 
most comnmion in South America. 1820 Neuwiep 7rav, 
Brazil ii. 25 Large flocks appeared of Jassanas. 1888 R. 
Bucnanan City of Dream ix. 195 And walking upon floating 
lotus leaves ‘Ihe red jacana screamed. 1895 C. Dixon in 
Forta, Kev. Apr. 652 Vhe Parrida: or jacanas, those curious 
long-toed birds that run over the floating vegetation of the 
marshes and swanips of the tropics. 


|| Jacaranda /¢zxckdra'nda, prop. dgakaranda:). 
[Tupi-Guarani jacarandd.] Name given to various 
trees of tropical America yielding fragrant and 
ormamental wood ‘called, in common with various 
other timbers, rosezvood); csp. to those of the genus 
Jacaranda (N.O. Bignoniacew). . The wood of 
any of these trees. c. Adrug obtained from a tree 


of the genus Jacaranda. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/, Suff., Jacaranda, ..a name given 
by some authors to the tree the wood of which is the log- 
wood, used in dying and in medicine. 1830 Lixntey Nar. 
Syst. Bot. 92 ‘The fine Jacaranda or Rosewood of commerce 
..is produced by a species of Mimosa. 1853 ///nstr. Catal. 
Gt. Exhib. 1353 Writing table, of Jacaranda wood. 1887 
Syd. Soc, Lex. s.v., Jacaranda, 1n the form of a fluid extract 
of the leaves of ¥. procera, .. is given .. in chronic catarrh 
of the bladder. . ; 

|| Jacare (dzxkare). [Tupi-Guarani jacard, Pg. 
jacaré.| A South American alligator. 

[1648 Marcorave //ist. Nat. Brasil. 242 lacare Brasilien- 
sihus, Cayman /Etbiopihus in Congo, Crocodilus Latinis.) 
1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Jacare,.. an animal found in 
the Brazils, and very little differing from the crocodile of 
the other parts of the world. 1 R. F. Burtos /lighlands 
Brazil 1. 177 Here a dog swimming across the stream 
showed little apprehension of tbe eee * (Crocoditus 
Sclerops). 1878 V. P. Bicc-Witner Pioneering S. Brazit 
II. 63 The yacaré a species of alligator. .on tbe lower Ivaby. 

+ Jacatoo, app. error for *cacatoo, COCKATOO. 

1654 Evetyn Diary 11 July, A rarely colour’d jacatoo or 
prodigious large parrot. 

+ Jacco, obs. corrupt form of JACKAL. 

1648-9 C. Wacker Kelat. & Observ. 14 The Clergy..have 
ever held with the mighty as the [acco bunts witb the Lyon. 

+ Jace, sb. Obs. According to Halliwell, A kind 
of fringe; but perh. =JEss, a pendent ribbon. 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles m1. 130 Witb gyuleres joyffull 
ffor here grey Iaces And ffor her wedis so wyde. 

+ Jace, z. Obs. vare—'. Alteration of chace, 


app. for alliteration’s sake. i 

1393 Lance. P. Pl. C. xx. 50 To lusten in ierusalem he 
iacede awey ful faste (v.77. iaced, iaside; 8. chaced). 

Jacemine, obs. form of JASMINE. 

Jacent (dzéisént), 2. ? Obs. [ad. L. jacént-em, 
| pr. pple. of acére to lie.] Lying; recumbent; 
: fig. sluggish. 

161: Sprep Hist, Gt. Brit. v. i. § 12, 4 Countryes and 
Kingdomes farre iacent and remote. 3624 Wotton Archit, 
in Nelrg. (1651) 224 Brick or squared Stones .. laid in their 
lengths with sides and beads together, or their Points con- 
joyned..are more apt in swagging down to pierce with their 
points then in the jacent posture. 1656 Brount Glossogr., 
Pacent, lying along, slow, sluggi: 1668 H. More Diz, 
Dral. wt. xxvi. (1713) 174 My palate is something more surd 
and jacent. 1682 WHELER Journ. Greece il. 282 A jacent 
Figure holding a reed in his right hand, 

b. Her. =JESSANT I. 

1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), Fessant, or Facent, .. us'd 
when in a Coat of Arms a Lion or other Beast is born over 
some Ordinary, as over a Chief Bend, or Fesse. 


JACINTH. 


Jacinth (dze'sinp, dgéisinp). Forms: 3-7 
iacinct.e, 4 iacynkt/e, -synkt, -cintt, 4-6 ia- 
cynct, iacynt(e, 4-7 iacynth, 6 iassink, 6-7 
iacinth(e, iacint, (7-8 jacent, -int), 7— jacinth. 
See also HyacintH, and Jacounce. [ME. ¢acynt, 
tacinct,a.OF. zacinte or late L. tactnt(h)us,-inctus, 
an alteration of Aéacint(A)us, L. hyacinthus, a, Gr. 
taxwOos HYACINTH ; the / being lost and the initial 
2 made consonantal; cf. mod.F. jactnthe, Pr. jia- 
cint, Sp. jacinto, It. giacinto and tacinéo.] 

1. a. Among the ancients, a gem of a blue colour, 
prob. sapphire. b. In mod. use, a reddish-orange 
gem, a variety of zircon; also applied to varieties 


oftopaz and garnet. (= HYACINTH I.) 

¢1230 fali MWeid. 43, & tah is betere a briht iacinct ben a 
charbucle won. 1382 Wycuir Song Sod. v. 14 Goldene, and 
ful of iacynctis. 1535 CovervaLce £zek, xxviii 13 Dechie 
with all maner of precious stones, with Ruby, Topas, 
Christall, Ilacynte. 1555 Even Decades 236 lacinthes growe 
in the Iland of Zerlam. They are tender stones and yelowe. 
1567 Martet Gr. Forest 11 The Iacinct is blew, and of nigh 
neighborhoode with the Saphire. 1630 Drayton s/uses’ 
Elys. x. (R.), The yellow jacinth, .. Of which who hath the 
keeping, No thunder hurts nor pestilence. 1762-71 H. 
Watroce Vertne's Anecid. aint. (1786) 1. 154 The dagger, 
in her grace’s collection, is set with yacynths. 1861 C. W. 
Kine Ant. Gers (1866) 22 The greater part .. of what are 
now termed Jacinths are only Cinnamon Stones of a reddish 
kind of Garnet. ‘ 

+c. (In Wyclif's Bible, rendering L. hyacinthus): 
A dyed fabric of a blue or purple colour. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir Exod. xxv. 4 Iasynkt that is silk of violet 
blew. /é/d. xxviii. 15 The breest broche .. thou shalt make 
with werk of dyuerse colours, after the weuyng of tbe 
coope, of gold, iacynkt [1388 iacynt), and purpur. 

d. The colour of the gem (see b above); in Her. 
name for the colour fexxé, in blazoning by precious 
stones (=ILYACINTH Ic). 

1572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 11b, If it [the urine] be 
higher, then ambre or betwene it and iacincte, yellowish or 
chollerique red. 1572 BosseweLt 4 rimorie 11. 66 The fielde 
is of the Iacinthe. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury. ii. 12/2. 

+2. A plant; =HyacintH 2 (a and b). Oés. 
(1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. lili, An herbe of be 
same name is liche perto [the stone Iacinctus] in coloure.] 
1567 Mapcer Gr. forest 47 Iacinct is an Herbe hauing a 
purple flowre. 1597 Grerarpe //erbad 1. Ixxvii. (1633) 106 
The white-floured starry lacinth. 1629 Parkinson Paradisi 
xf. 122 Our English Iacinth or Hares-bels is so common 
everywhere. 1727 Philip Quarll 244 Junquils, Tuberoses, 
Jacents, and other delightful lowers, 1760 J. Lee Jutrad, 
Bot.App. 315 Jacinth, yacinthus. 

3. atirib. and Comb. (in senses 1 and 2). 

1§a6 Tinpace Kev. ix. 17 Havynge fyry habbergions of 
a Tacynct coloure. a1586 SipNey Arcadia 1. Wks. 1725 1. 
20 Her forehead Jaciith-like, her cheeks of Opal hue. /éid. 
107 The excellently fair quecn Helen, whose jacinth-hair 
curled by nature..had a rope of fair pearl, 159: PeRcivaLt 
Sp. Dict., lacinto, a iacint stone, a iacint flower, 1811 
Pixnerton Pefrad, 11. 129 Consisting of quartz and of 
jacint, so that it may be called jacint rock. 1842 TENNYSON 
Morte d' A. 57 Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work. 

+ Jaci‘nthine, 2. (sd.) Ods. Forms: see prec. 
fad. med.L. zacint(h)inus, iacinctinus, for L. hya- 
cinthinus.] Consisting of jacinth; hyacinthine. 

1382 Wycrir E.vod. xxv. 5 Skynnes iacynktynes. (bid. 
XXVill. FY A iacynctyne filete. 1430-40 Lyne, Bochas vin. 
xii, (MS. Bodl. 263) If. 379/2 F'ourti stonis lacynctyne. 

B. sé. The hyacinth (flower). 

15t3 DouGtas Exeis x1, ii. 30 The purpour flour, hait 
iacynthyne [ed?. 1555 iacinctyne]. 

So + Jacinthinous (in 5 -cinct-) a., of the colour 
of jacinth, dark purple. 

1495 revisa's Barth, De P. R, xvu. cxi. 674 The fruyte 
of the oliue is fyrste .. grene and thenne reddysshe oiler 
iacinctinons [BodZ, A/S. iacinctines] and at the laste blacke. 

Jack (dzek), sé... Forms: 3-5 Iakke, 3-7 

Iacke, 5 Iak, 6-7 lack, 7- Jack, jack. [A pet- 
name or by-name, used as a familiar equivalent of 
John; in ME. Jakke, Jacce, Jacke, a disyllable: cf. 
the analogous Ceble, Colle, Dawe, Ceffe, Cibbe, 
Grigge, Ilicke, Hobbe, Hogge, Hudde, /Judde, 
Syne, Thomme, Waite, mentioned along with 
Jacke, in Gower’s Vox Clamantis, i. 783-91. 

The actual origin is disputed. It has been generally 
assumed to be the same word as F. Yacgues, in OF. also 
Fagues, Jaques (:—* Faches :—late L. Fa'codus, for Jacobus, 
Gr. ‘laxwBos Jacob: James; also a familiar name for a 
peasant, a man of the lower orders (cf. Jacqueri£), But it 
has been used in Eng. from its earliest appearance as a by- 
name of Yokan, Fan, John; and a strong case has been 
made out by E, W. B. Nicholson, M,A., Bodley’s Librarian 
(The Pedigree of Jack and of various allied names, 1892), 
for its actual origination as a pet-form of that word. Cf. 
esp. the recognized diminutives Fankin and Jackin (as con- 
tained in tbe surnames Facken (1327), Fackins, fackinson), 
and the relation between Dick and Dickin, Rob and Robin, 
etc. The Scotch equivalent form of the name is Jock, but 
this has not the transferred senses of Yack.] 

I. Applied to a man, or the figure of one. 

1. (As proper noun.) A familiar by-form of the 
name John; hence, a generic proper name for any 
representative of the common people. 

[Occurs as a fore-name in the Worcestershire Lay Subsidy 
roll of 1276-82, which has also the variant or derivative 
Jacky. Fakkes occurs as a surname in Hants in 1279, and 
Fak as a surname in Norfolk in 1297.) 

1362 Lanci. P. Pd, A. vit. 65 Saue lacke be logelour and 
lonete of be stuyues. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 393 Therwhile 
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he hath his fulle packe, They seie, ‘A good felawe is Iacke’. 
1414 Hist. Monast. S. dAngustint Cantuar, (Rolls) 338 Mos 
enim est..Saxonum..verba ac nomina transformare. .ut pro 
Thoma 7omme sive Tomdin, pro lohanne /aukrn sive Jacke. 
1546 Hevwoop Prov. (1867) 29 Jacke would be a gentleman 
if he could speake frenche. 1589 Purrennam Eng. Poesic 
i. xix, (Arb.) 228 We vse the like termes by way of pleasant 
familiaritie..as..JJa// for AJary, Nell for Eluer: lack for 
John, Kobin for Robert. (1635 Hevwoop Hierarch. iv. 206 
Deckers but Tom; nor May, nor Middleton. And hee’s 
now but Jacke Foord, that once were John. 4712 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 403? 5 Well Jack, the old Prig is dead at last. 1814 
Coreripce Lett. Il. 635 Jack, Tom, and Harry bave no 
existence in the eye of the law, except as included in some 
form or other of the permanent property of the realm. 1840 
Marryat Poor Fack viii, Thus did I become. .the acknow- 
ledged ..‘ Poor Jack of Greenwich’. 1892 I. aytor in 
stcademy 26 Mar. 302/3 In 1379.. we find a Nicholaus 
Jakson Hugbson, who must be-the son of a man entered as 
Johannes Hughson. It seems impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that tbis Johannes Hughson was called Jak by his 
neighbours. 

b. In conjunction with the female name Gid/ or 
fill: sce GIL sb.4 2. 

[14... Lypc. Lomdon Lyckpeny 83 Some songe of lenken 
and lulyan for there mede.}] ¢1450 Cov. Jyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 
#0 And I wole kepe the feet this tyde Show ther come both 

akke and Gylle. c 1460 Yowneley Myst. iii. 336 For lak 
nor for Gille wille I turne my face. 1546 Heywoop Prov. 
(1867) 48 Al is well, Jack shall haue gill. 1661 NEEDHAM 
Hist. Ang. Rebell. 74 Princes are brav’d hy Jack and Jill. 
1670 Ray Proverbs 108 A good Jack inakes a good Gill, 
1852 Lytton Afy .Vovel it. x, If Gill was a shrew, it was 
because Jack did not, as in duty bound, stop her mouth 
with a kiss. — 

c. Cousin Jack: familiar name for a Comish- 
man: see Cousin sd. 5 b. 

1890 Botprewoop JJiner's Right vi. 65 Cousin Jack 
Tressider, an opulent Cornish miner. /éd. ix. 92 A short 
man, whose blue-black curly hair and deep-set eyes betrayed 
the Cousin Jack. 

+2. (Asa common noun.) A man of the common 
people; a lad, fellow, chap; esf. a low-bred or 
ill-mannered fellow, a ‘knave’. Oés. 

1548 Upart Erasm, Par, Luke vi. 65 A common poyncte 
of pleasure doyng, that euery iacke vseth. 1596 SHAKs. 
Tam. Shr. 11. i. 290 A mad-cap mffian and a_ swearing 
lacke. 1600 SuRFLET Countrie Farme t. xvi. 108 They send 
them [geese] to the medowes .. vnder the custodie of some 
little small lacke, who may keepe them from going .. into 
rei forbidden places. @1640 Day /’art. Bees v. (1881) 33 
A halter stretch thee: such ill-tutord jacks Poyson the fame 
of Patrons. 1682 Bunyan //oly War (Cassell) 354 But 
Mr. Unbelief was a nimble Jack ; him they never could lay 
pen of. 1746 Brit. Mag. 73 Familiar both with peers and 

acks. 

+b. Phr. 7o play the jack: to play the knave, 
to do a mean trick. Oéds. 

1610 Sutaks. Temp. iv. i, 198 Your Fairy .. Has done little 
better then plaid the Iacke with vs. 1611 Beaum. & Fu 
Kut. Burn. Pestle Induct., If you were not resolved to play 
the Jacks, wbat need you study for new subjects, purposely 
to abuse your betters 1668 Preys Diary 23 Feb., Sir R. 
Brookes overtook us coming to town ; who played the jacke 
with us all, and is a fellow Eke I must trust no more. 

e. Phr. Lvery man jack (sometimes every Jack 
man): every individual man. codlog. 

1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxix, You don’t mean to say 
their old wearers are all dead’...‘ Every one of ’em... 
Every nian Jack’. 1866 Mrs. GaskEty Vives & Dan. i, 
Every man-jack in the place gave his vote to the hege lord. 
1870 Tnornpury Your Jing. I, xxviii. 233 They can’t swiin, 
not one man Jack of them. 

3. (As proper or common noun.) A familiar 
appellation for a sailor. Also Jack-Tar, q.v. 

1659 D. Pett Jinpr. Sea Proem. Biv, Hollanders .. the 
Broom at the main. .. The English took it down, and laid 
it most sadly upon Jack-Sailors breech. 1706 Wooden World 
Dissected (708) 94 Let us e’en turn about, and view honest 
Jack the Sailor. /é4éd. 98 Here he and his Brother Jacks lie 
pelting each other with Sea-Wit. 1776 Apicain ApAMS 
in ¥. ddams* um. Lett. (1876) 186 We drank tea .. on 
board, .. Some of their Jacks played very well upon the 
violin. 1788 Dispin Song, ‘Poor Fack', Tbere’s a sweet 
little cherub that sits up aloft To keep watch for the life of 
poor Jack! 1840 R. H. Dana Sef. Mast xi. 25 Vhere’s 
nothing for Jack to do but to obey orders, and I went up 
upon the yard. 1860 L. OuipHant Ld. Elgin's Mission to 
China 1. 154 Our Jacks presented a most grotesque appear- 
ance as they returned to their ships. 

4. Variously applicd to a serving-man or male 
attendant, a labourer, a man who does odd jobs, 
ete. See also CHEAP Jack, STEEPLE-JACK, etc. 

1836-7 Dickens S%. Boz (1850) 59/2 Having a chat with 
the ‘jack,’ who ..seems to be wholly incapable of doing 
anything but lounging about. 1861 — Gt. A-xfect. liv, A 
grizzled male creature, the ‘ Jack’ of the little causeway. 
1875 Barinc-Goutp Vorksh. Oddities 1. 131 He [a blind 
man] became skilful at bowls and bribed the jacks to give 
him hints as to the direction he was to throw. 1898 Daily 
News 18 Oct. 6/4, 1 asked Mr. Morris by what stages his 
steeplejacks attained the handsome sum of 52. per week. 
His answer is that a jack (unless already trained) begins his 
career by labouring. f 

5. Cards, Name for the knave of trumps in the 
game of all-fours ; hence gez. any one of the knaves. 

1674-80 Cotron Compé. Gamester ix, This game. .is called 
Adi Fours, from highest, lowest, jack, and game, which is 
the set as some play it. /éid., He turns up a Card, which 
is Trump: if Jack (and that is any knave) it is one to the 
dealer. 1749 Martin Eng. Dict., Knave, ..a jack at cards, 
1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. viii, He calls the knaves, Jacks, 
this boy ! 

b. California jack : ‘a game of cards resembling 
all-fours’ (Cert, Dict.) 


JACK. 


6. A figure of a man which strikes the bell on the 
outside ot a clock. (See Jack of the clock, in 36.) 

As the name of a mechanical contrivance, this sense is 
transitional to the next group. 

1498-9 in Kerry Ast. Ch. St. Lawrence, Reading (1883) 
97 It. payed for the settyng of Jak witb the hangyng of his 
bell and mendyng his hond, iiij!. 1594 SHaxs. Avch. //1, 
iv. li. 117 A. Rich. Well, let it strike. Suck. Why let it 
strike? A’. Rich. Because that, like a lack, thou keep’st 
the stroke Betwixt thy begging and my meditation. 1602 
Mippreton Blurt, Master Constable u. ii, This is the 
night, nine the hour, and I the jack that gives warning. 
1609 DEKKER Gudls Horne-bk, iv, If Powles Iacks bee once 
vp with their elbowes, and quarrelling tostrike eleuen. 1771 
Antig. Sarisb, 92 On the East side is a dial of near ten feet 
square, with quarter jacks under it. 1869 H. Syver Cuminc 
in Jrnt. Brit. Archwol. Assoc. XXV, 278 There was an 
ancien clock in Old St. Paul’s, with Jacks to strike the 

ours. 

II. Applied to things which in some way take 
the place of a lad or man, or save human labour ; 
also more vaguely to other things with which one 
has to do. 

* To separale contrivances, machines, utenstls,etc. 

7. A machine for turning the spit in roasting 
meat; either wound up like a clock or actuated 
by the draught of heated air up the chimney 
(smoke-jack). 

1587 Lac. Wills (Chetham Soc.) II. 190 The iacke whiche 
turneth the broche. 1606 Dekker Sev. Sines 1. (Arb.) 20 
It stood altogether likea Germane clock, or an Englisb lack 
or Turne-spit, ypon skrewes and vices. 161§ J. STEPHENS 
Satyr. Ess. 285 The winding up of a iacke is better then 
musicke to his eares in Lent. 1660 Pepys Diary 23 Oct., 
After supper we looked over .. his wooden jack in his 
chimney, whith goes with the smoke, which indeed is very 
pretty. 1724 [see sense 11]. 1778 Map. D'Arsiay Diary 
Sept., Our roasting is not magnificent, for we have no jack. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxix, Hugh .. sent it twirling 
round like a roasting jack. 1844 Ars. SmitH Adv. Ar. 
Ledburyxv, Uhave hung fit). .to the bottle-jack, sothat when 
I wind it up it will keep turning round. 1845 Ex1za AcTon 
Mod, Cookery (ed. 2) 155 A smoke-jack, by means of which 
several spits, if needful, can be kept turning at the same time. 

8. A name for various contrivances consisting 
(solely or essentially) of a roller or winch. 

1572 in Lincolush. N. & Q. 1.165 A lack of wood for a 
towel and bason. 1623 ‘I’. Scott Prejector 26 You should 
finde some Jacks faulty, and some cogges missing, whereby 
the wheele of lustice is hindered in his circular course. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 51 The Wood-work belonging to the 
Jack, is a Barrel, or Spit-wheel and a Handing of the 
Winch. 1776 G. Sempre Surlding in Water 37 There were 
Sluices. .wound up and down bya Jack. 1794 Rigging & 
Seamanship 55 [ron Facks, sometimes used Instead of the 
table-wheel or back-frame wheel, differ from the latter by 
having an iron wheel with cogs, which work in the whirls. 

9. A wooden frame for sawing wood upon, 

1573 Tusser AHxsd, (1878) 38 A lack for to saw vpon 
fewell for fier. 1669 Wortipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 327 
A Yack, ..a Horse whereon they saw Wood. 1779 Rers 
Chambers’ Cycl., Jack is used also for a horse or wooden 
frame to saw timber upon. ; 

10. A machine, usually portable, for lifting heavy 
weights by force acting from below; in the com- 
monest form, having a rack and a pinion wheel or 
screw and a handle turned by hand. Also called 
lifting-jack and jack-screw. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 161 Fack,..an Engine used 
for the removing and commodious placing of great ‘Timber. 
1780 Hunter in Phil, Trans. LX XI. 65 The macbine may 
be applied as a jack to raise great weights a little way from 
the ground. 1825 J. Nichotson Oferat. Mechanic 282 Fig. 
341 represents the common or simple hand jack. 1851 
Tllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib, 236 Hydraulic lifting jack for 
railway engines and carriages. 1867 SmytH Savlor’s Word- 
bk, Doublezjack. See JACK-SCREW. 

b. Sec quots. 

1877 NV. WW. Linc. Gloss., Jack ., for supporting the axle- 
tree of a cart in order to remove one of the wheels. 1886 
Extwortny IV, Somerset Word-bk., Fack, a contrivance, 
consisting of a lever and fulcrum, used in washing carriages, 
to lift one side so that the wheel,.may run round freely ; 
sometimes called a ‘ carriage-jack *. 

1l. A contrivance for pulling off boots; a boot- 


jack. vare or Oés. (exc. in the compound). 

1679 Trials Wakeman, etc. 22 He pull'd off his Boots .. 
upon the Frame of a Table, or else upon a Jack. 1724 
Watts Logie 1. iv. § 8 So foot-boys, who had frequently the 
common name of Jack given tbem, were kept to turn the 
spit, or to pull off their master’s boots; but when instru- 
ments were invented for both tbese services, they were both 
called jacks. 

12. ALning. a. ‘A kind of water-engine, turned 
by hand, used in mines. S/af.’ (Halliwell.) b. A 
wooden wedge or gad used in mining for assisting 


in the cleaving of strata. ec. (See quot. 1851.) 
1851 GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms Northumb. & Durh. 
3x Whilst two pits ora pit anda staple are being sunk simul- 
taneously by means of two gins, one of them, to prevent 
mistakes, is usually called a jack. 1858 Simmonvs Dict. 
Trade, Fack,..a wedge. 1864 WepsTER, Juck,..10, A 
wooden wedge used by miners to separate rocks after 
blasting. ae. 
13. In many names of instruments in which it is 
combined with a defining word: e.g. iftingyack, 
pegging-jack, shackle-jack, thill-jack, etc. q.v. Also 
Builder's jack, a temporary staging or bracket 
projecting outwards from a window, used in clean- 
ing, painting, or repairing ; also called wzdow- 
jack (Knight Dict. Mech, 1874). Round jack, ‘a 
67-2 


JACK. 


stand for holding a hat while the brim is trimmed 
to shape’ (Cent. Dict.). 
** 70 parts of instruments or machines. 

14. In the virginal, spinet, and harpsichord: An 
upright piece of wood fixed tothe back of the key- 
lever, and fitted with a quill which plucked the 
string as the jack rose on the key’s being pressed 
down, (By Shaks. and some later writers erron. 
applied to the key.) 

Also applied to a similar upright piece terminating in tbe 
‘tangent’ in a clavichord, or serving to raise the damper, or 
the hammer, in early pianofortes; sometimes also to the 
hopper, or a part of it, in a modern pianoforte. 

1598 Frorio, Sa/tarelli, the iacks of a paire of virginals. 
¢ 1600 SHaks. Sonn. cxxviti, How oft.. Do lenuiethose Inckes 
that nimble leape, ‘To kisse the tender inward of thy hand. 
1604 Mippieton father Hubbards 7. Wks. (Bullen) \ 111. 
07 Her teeth chattered in her head, and leaped up and «dlown 
like virginal-jacks. 1644 Dicsy Nat. Bodres xxii. (1558) 
335 Like the jack of a Virginall, which striketh the sounding 
cord. 31948 Hartity Observ. Man 1. ii. 229 The Treble 
Notes of a Iarpsichord would be overpowered by the Lass 
ones, did not the its of Cloth affixed to the Jacks check the 
Vibrations of the Strings in due time. 1896 A. J. IltpKins 
Pianoforte 103 The merit of introducing in the square piano 
the ‘hopper'—a jack witha spring and working ina notch or 
nose forming the front part of a lever, technically known as 
the ‘underhammer '—belongs to John Geib, who in 1786 took 
outa patent for this inprovement. 

15. In various machines. 

a. An oscillating lever, such as those in a stocking-frame 
or knitting-inachine. 

1764 Croker, ete, Dict. Arts s.v. Stocking, Whe stocking- 
frame .. the wheel by whose motion the jacks are drawn 
together upon the needles. 1829 Glozer's (ist, Derby 1.242 
‘The stocking-frame invented by the Rev. William Lea, or 
Lee..in 1589, was very siinple, with jacks only. 1879 
Cassels Techn. Iiduc. vit. 128/2 The stocking-frame has 
a series of vibrating levers, called yacks, which .. throw the 
«-yarn into such curvatures as enable the needles to form 
the loops. q 

b. Weaving. = Heck-box : see Ileck sd.! 8, 

1875 in Knicut Dict. Alech. 

attrib, 1844 WrittierR Swedenborg Pr. Wks. 1889 III. 
274 Each human being who watches beside jack or power 
loom feels more or less intensely that it is a solemn thing to 
live. 

c. SAynning, A coarse bobbin and fly-frame operating on 
the sliver from the carding-machine and passing the product 
to the fine roving-inachine, or fitting it therefor. 

1875 in Knicur Dict, Wech. 

da. Yelegr., etc. A terminal in a telegraph or telephone, 
consisting of a spring-clip by means of which instruinents 
can be expeditiously introduced into the circuit. 

In carriages: sce quot. 

1794 W. Frvton Carriages (1801) 1. 78 Spring Jack. Fig. 
11. This is a small engine fixed to the bottom of the spring. 
.. Its use is to heighten or lower the body. /did. 80 A pair 
of spring jacks. 

*** Jo things of smaller than the normal size. 
+17. Avery small amount ; the least bit; a whit. 
Obs. collog. 

1530 PatsGr. 233 2 Jacke or whitte nicgue?, as I wy!! nat 
gyve you a whyt. 

18. Inthe game of Sow/s, A smaller bow! placed 
as a mark for the players to aim at. 

1611 Snaks. Cyd. 11.1. 2 Was there euer man had such 
lucke ? when I kist the Jacke vpon an vp-cast, to be hit 
away? 1630 J. Vavror (Water P.) Wit § Mirth Why. ti. 
193/2 The marke which they ayme at hath sundry names 
and Epithites, as a Blocke, a lacke, and a Mistris. 1768- 
74 Vucker Zé. .Vat, (1835) I. 509 If 1 have a bowl in my 
hand and want it to touch the jack at the other end of the 
green. 1864 Athenruin No. 1920. 209,1 A bias that should 
reach the jack. 1875 ‘Sronenence” Brit. Sports un. 1. iti. 
§ 3. 683 The jack shall not be changed during a game, 
except by mutual consent of the players. 

19. slang. a. A farthing. ? Oés. b. A counter 
made to resemble a sovereign: so half-jack. 

a1700 BLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, ack, a Farthing. 1851 
Maynew Lond. Labour 1. 349 ‘Vhe ‘card-counters’, or. .the 
‘small coins‘, are now of a very limited sale. ‘he slang 
name for these articles is ‘Jacks’ and ‘ Half Jacks’. /dr2., 
It is hardly possible that any one who had ever received a 
sovereign in payment, could be deceived by..a Jack. 1873 
Stang Dict., Jacks, and half-jacks, card counters, resembling 
in size and appearance sovereigns and half-sovereigns. 

20. A quarter ofa pint: = the imperial gill, or 
half the northern GILL (q.v.). /oca/. 

1736 Pecce Aenticisms s.v. Tamsin, Jack, a measure, and 
Gill, another. 1787 Grose Province. Gloss., Yack, half a 
pint. I’rks. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Covkery xxiii. 357 To a 

ound of sugar put a jack of water. 1855 Ropinson 
Whitby Gloss., Jack, a quarter of a pint measure. 1877.V. 1d”, 
Linc. Gloss., Yack, a quarter of a pint measure, and the 
quantity contained in one. Also in Holderness, Sheffield, 
Ahid. Vorksh. Gloss. 

21. Building. A small brick or ‘ bat’ used as a 
closer at the end of a course. ? Ods. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 271 Imagine FEG to he a 
Stretcher, or a Stretching Archytrave..and imagining it to 
be thus divided ; then EF is called a Headers or a heading 
Archytrave, and EG is called a Jak. 

22. Nani. Short for jack cross-tree (sce 33 b). 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef A/ast xxiv, Though I could handle 
the brig’s[fore-royal] easily, I found my hands full with this, 
especially as there were no jacks tothe ship. 1867 SuvtH 
Satlor's Word.bk., Yack, .. also a common term for the 
jack or cross-trees. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 80 Rove 
through a block under the jack. J/érd. 84 The jack at the 
fore-top-gallant mast-head. 

*#4* To other things. 


23. A vessel used in soap-making. 
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¢1865 Leruesy in Crre. Sc. I. 96/1 They are poured off | 


into vessels called * jacks". 

24. A post-chaise. slang or collog. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Jack, a post-chaise. 1816 
Prescott Let. in Ticknor Zire (1864) 36 We travelled upon 
yacks, which is the pleasantest conveyance in the world both 
for its sociability and the little fatigue which attends it. 

25. A schooner-rigged vessel used in the New- 
foundland fisheries. : 

26. A portable cresset or fire-baskct used in 
hunting or fishing at night. U7.S. 

1895 Outing (U.S) XXVI. 61 Standing with my eyes 
below the level of the flaming jack. ; 

In names of animals. (Chiefty as an 
abbreviation of the fuller names treated under 
sense 37.) 

27. Applied to the male of various animals, 
chiefly in comb. : see 37; also simply: a. A male 
hawk, esp. merlin ( =ack-merlin), 

1623 CockrraM un. s.v. /fazeks, A Merlin, the male is 
called a /ack. The Castril/ malea Jack, 1727-41 CuamBeRs 
Cycl. s.v. [/awh, The female..is much larger, stronger, and 
more couragious than the male ; which is distinguished there- 
from by some diminutive name..that of the merlin, yack, 

b. (Short for Jackass 1.) A male ass, esf. one 
kept for breeding mules. U..S. 

1799 Wasutncton Lett, Writ. 1893 XIV. 197, 1 have two 
or three young Jacks .. and several she asses, that | would 
dispose of, 1839-40 W. Ikvine I olfert’s WK, (1855) 189 A 
gentleman’... took it into his head that it would be au im- 
mense public advantage to introduce a breed of mules, and 
accordingly imported three jacks to stock the neighbour- 
hood, 1873 Loner. Wirysidte Jan, Monk of Casal. Maggiore 
\, He leisurely untied From head and neck the halter of 
the jack, 

28. Short for Jack-Rabuit. 

1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV, 386/2 ‘The Doctor's experience 
with a jack rabbit was one of the most amusing of the hunt. 
-- One day he wounded a big jack, and as he went to pick 
it up, it arose upon its hind legs. 

29. Name for vartous birds. 
naw, fack-curlew (see 37) 


a. Short far Jack- 

"), Cornish jack, the 
Cornish chough, Jack-sxirE, b. As the second 
clement in various names, as CuKLEw jack, Jumr- 
ING zack, WiSKY Jack; see these words, 

180394 Hawkrr Diary (1853) 11. 358 Curlew jacks 
(whimbrels). 1886 fall Wall G. 15 Dec. 4/2 It may be 
said both of full snipe and jack that they afford not only 
the best, but the most legitimate kind of sport. 

30. Name of various fishes, etc. a. A young or 
small pike; also sometimes used generically as a 
name for the pike. (Dl. yack or jacks.) 

1587 Harrison /ngland i, iii. (1878) n. 13 The pike as 
he ageth, recciueth diuerse names, .. from a pod toa iacke, 
froin a iacke to a pickerell, frown a pickerell to a pike. 1655 
Moverrt & Benner J/ealth's Lee (1746) 279 Old great 
Pikes are very hard, tough, and ill to digest ; young ones, 
called Jacks, are contrariwise too waterish and moist. @ 1658 
Crrveranp Count. Com. Van Whs. (1677) 97 The Jack 
may come to swallow the Pike, as the Interest often cats 
out the Principal. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 108 p 5 The 
Gentleman .. had the Pleasure of seeing the huge Jack, he 
had caught, served up forthe first Dish. 1787 Best Angling 
(ed. 2 47 A method which I have taken inore pikes and 
jacks with, than any other way. 1825 Brockett, Fuck, a 
young male pike, under a foot inlength. 1883 Ge. I ords 
12 Jack may be caught in the river Roding. 

b. Also applied to several American fishes: as 
the pike-perch, Strzoslediam vilrenmy a scorpxnoid 
fish, Sehastodes faucispinis, several carangoid fishes, 
esp. Caranx pisquetos and Seriola carolinensis; and 
the pampano. 7rachynolus carolinus, (Ceut. Dict.) 

1897 Outing (U.S.) XXIX. 2312 Other game fishes of 
Florida are the ‘jack *, or crevallé, also called carvalho. 

ce. Withdefining word. Suffalo-jack, the Caranx 
pisquetos (also called simply jack: see b). Five- 
Jingered jack: popitlar name in U.S. for a starfish. 
Gogele-eyed jack: sec GOGGLER 2. Hickory-jack: 
(a) the Caranx pisguelos or one of several other 
carangoid fishes (see b); (4) the hickory-shad, 
Pomolobius mediocris. 

da. Poor Jack (also dry or dried? Jack), a name 
for dried hake; also called Poor John. 

1667 Lond. Gaz. No. 218/2 This week arrived here 9 English 
ships, whereof 4 with Pilchards, 4 with poor Jack, and one 
with Herrings. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland xiii. 67 They 
pay .. halfa pound ofdried Jack. 1682 J. Corus Making 
Salt Eng. 93 Vhat sort of Cod that is caught near the Shore, 
and on the Coast of Newfoundland and dryed, is called 
Poor- Jack. 1704 Lend. Gas. No. 4026/3 Lading, consisting 
of... Dry Codfish, Dry Ja:k, Hogslard. 1708 W. Ktxc 
Cookery 103 Sometimes poor jack and onions are bis dish 
And then he saints those friars who stink of fish. 

+31. A kind of worm used as bait by anglers. O/s. 

1681 CHetHam Angler's Vade-m. tv. § 8 (1689) 36 Crabtree- 
worm or use 

IV. 32. In names of plants. fof. or collog. 

a. <A variety of polyanthus : ‘one of the forms of the so- 
called ‘‘hose-in-hose’’ polyanthus, having the calyx more 
or less coloured, and partly assuming the character of the 
corolla ’ (Britten and Holland ?lant-n. 1879). Cf. Jack-1n- 
THE-Box § b, 

_ Name for a single carnation fraudulently sold as a 
choice variety. 

1878 Gari. Chron. 16 Mar. 340 (Britt. & Holl.) Jacks is 
the horticultural slang designation for single carnations, 
which are grown specially for the trading hawker. .and sold 
to the unsuspicious as hest named varieties. 1882 Garden 
16 Sept. 250/3 [He] has been victimised by the sbarp dealers 
in single Carnations, usually called ‘ Jacks ’. 
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V. Combinations and compounds. 

33. Combinations denoting things, etc. chiefly 
mechanical or other contrivances,, or connected 
with those senses of the simple word which denote 
things: jack-back [Back sé.*], .@) in Brewing, a 
vessel with a perforated bottom for stratning the 
wort from the hops (also called Aop-dack: sce 
Thor 56.1 4b ; (6) ‘a tank which receives the 
cooled wort in a vinegar-factory’ (Kuight,; jack- 
engine (Coal-mining), a donkey-engine; jack- 
file (see quots.) ; jack-fishing, (a: fishing for jack 
(sense 30); (4) €°S., fishing at night by means 
of a jack or cresset; jack-fyer, the fly-wheel of 
a roasting-jack ; jack-head pump, ‘a form of lift- 
pump for mines and deep borings, in which the 
delivery-pipe is secured to the cylinder by a poose- 
neck’ (Knight Dict. Mech. ; jack-hunting U’.S., 
hunting by means of a jack-light (setise 26); jack- 
ladder Naz/., ‘one with wooden steps and side 
ropes’ (Knight, = Jacon’s LADpER 2; jack-lamp, 
(a) a Davy-lamp with a glass cylinder outside the 
gauze (Gresley Gloss. 1883; (6 C.S. =sense 26; 
jack-lantern U.S., (@ = sense 26; (6 = Jack- 
O'-LANTERN 3; jack-makcr,a maker of jacks, z.¢. 
(usually of roasting-jacks; jack-pin iVaw/., a 
belaying-pin ; jack-pit (Coa/-mining), ‘a shallow 
pit-shait in a minc communicating with an overcast, 
or ata fault’ (Gresley Gloss. 1883); jack-pot, in 
draw-poker, a pot or pool that has to accumulate 
until one of the players can open the betting with a 
pair of jacks or better; hence fig. ; jack-pulley, the 
pulley of a roasting-jack; jack-roll, a winch or 
windlass turned directly by handles; jack roving- 
frame = JACK-FRAME 2; jack-sinker, cach of a 
series of thin metal plates suspended from the front 
ends of the jacks in a stocking-fratne or knitting- 
machine (see 15 a», and serving, in conjttnction with 
the /ead-sinkers, to form loops upon the thread; 
jack-spinner, a workman who operates a jack in 
spinning see 15c ; jack-towel, a long towel with 
the ends sewed together, suspended from a rollcr, 
See also Jack-CHAIN, etc. 

1764 Croker, etc. Dict. Arts s.v. Brewhouse, The *jack- 
back..is placed something lower than the under-hacks, and 
has a communication with them all; and out of this bach 
the wort is pumped into the coppers. 1816 J. Satu /’ano- 
rama Sc & Art V1. 568 The jack-hack, which receives the 
wort after it has been boiled with the hops. 1830 M. 
Doxovan Dom, fcon. 1.175 The liquor is pumped .. into 
a large reservoir, called a jack-back, in which it is allowed 
to remain until all the yest has collected on the surface. 
1883 Grestry Gloss, Coal Mining, *Fack Lngine (N.), 
the cngine for raising men, débris, &c. in a sinking 

it, 1688 R. Hotme Armoury wl. 3031 *Fack-File, a 

road File: with this Jack-Wheels have their Teeth cut in 
them, 1703 Moxon Mech. Lxerc.52 A Jack-file, is a broad 
File somewhat thin on beth Edges, and stronger in the 
Middle. 1883 /ishertes Eahib. Catal. 54 Jack ‘Yackle of 
every description .. Tackle fur bottom and *jack fishing. 
1731 Mevtey Wolben's Cape G. llope \. 327 Sbe -. set her 
tongue a going with the fury of a *Jack-flyer. 1793 Trans. 
Soc. Arts (ed. 2) V. 210 In the manner of (what ts called) a 
*Jack Head Pump. 1899 Contemp. Kev. May 669, I went 
out after dark to kill a deer by the unsporismanhke 
method of *jack-hunting. 1888 J/arper's Mag. Sept. 510 
Occasionally a caribou is killed at night by the light of a 
*jack-lamp while seeking the grass growing tn sume boat- 
able stream, 1881 /’ed/ Mall G. 14 July 5/1, 1 have stood 
motion «ss on a flat rock ..amid the rushing water, with 
poised three-pronged spea: behind a *jack-lantern, waiting 
for a sturgeon to come there. 1727 Swirt Petit. Colliers, 
etc., The humble petition of the colliers, cooks, cook-inaids, 
blacksinitls, *jack-makers, brasiers, and others. 1867 SmvTH 
Sailor's Word-bk., *Fack-pins, a name applied to the fife- 
rail pins. 1895 Harper's Jlag. Mar. 536 He suggested a 
round of “jack-pots. 1897 Star 28 July 2/5 The jackpot 
was worth it, for Miller represented the accumulated prize 
as having risen to £21,160. 1675 J. SsutH Chr. Kelig. App. 
n. 13 Such *Jack-pullies, and Weights .. Atoms, which our 
modern Wits bave fancied for the Springs of his Motion. 
1708 J.C. Compl. Collier (1845'28 Sinking with *Jack Rowl, 
or by Mens winding up the Rowl. 1878 F. S. Wnetiams 
AMidl. Railw, 4o8 The Was done by the aid of a ‘ jack roll’, 
which 1s like the windlass over a common well. 1844 G. 
Dono Tertile Manuf. 1. 31 The ‘*Jack roving-frame ‘ in 
which the revolving can contained a bobbin whereon the- 
roving was wound as fast as made. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 
II. 817 ‘The *jack sinkers falling successively fron: the loops. 
on every alternate needle. 1819 /antologia s.v. Printing, 
The carryingz-roller. .the receiving-rollers. .are connected by: 
a piece of linen, woollen, or bair-cloth, in the manner of a. 
*jack-towel, sewed round them. 1837 Dickens Prckre. xxv,. 
A clean jack towel behind the decor. 

b. In some uses jack has a diminutive foree o> 
meaning, denoting things which are smaller or 
slighter than the normal ones; as jack-arch, an 
arch whose thickness is only of one brick’ (Gwilt 
Archit. 1842-76); jack-block Aaut, (see quot.); 
jack-bowl, the jack at bowls; =sense 18; jack-. 
cross-tree Aas/.: see quot. 1867; jack-rafter, 
-rib, -timber, one shorter than the full length. 
(See also 18-22, 29, 30, 32 b, 37, and Jack 5d.°) 

1885 //arper's Mag. Mar. 525 2 The windows are capped 
with “jack-arches of red brick. 1794 Rigging § Seamanship 
I. 168 * Fack-block, a small block seized to the topgallant- 
mast-head, for sending the topgallant-yards up and down. 
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1697 R. Peirce Bath Mem. w. ii. 264 He had not Strength 
.. to throw the *Jack-Bow! half over the Green. 1803 
Sporting Mag. XXIM1. 307 In shape and size like a jack- 
bowl, used on a bowling-green. 1840 R. H. Dana Sef 
Mast xx. 61 Vhe quarter boom-irons off her lower yards; 
her “jack-cross-trees sent down. 1867 SmytH Sailor's 
Word-bk., Fack cross-trees, single iron cross-trees at the 
head of long top-gallant masts, to support royal and skysail 
masts. 17§7 Lanctey Builder's Fewell 33 Which fill up 
with small and *Jack Rafters at Pleasure. 188: YounG 

very man his own Mechanic § 1336. 615 It will be noticed 
that these rafters which are called jack-rafters decrease 
gradually in length. 1823P. Nicttorson Pract. Build. 110 
In the construction of groins,..the ribs that are shorter 
than the’ whole width are termed *Jack-ribs. /dsd@. 225 
*Fack Timber, a timber shorter than the whole length of 
other pieces in the same range. 

34. As the first element in a personal name used in 
aspecific sense: @. Jack Adams, a fool. b. Phr. 
Before one can say Jack Robinson in a very short 
time, very quickiy or suddenly. (See also Jack 
KETCH.) 

a 1700 B.E. Dic’. Cant. Crew, Fack-adams, a Fool. @1704 
T. Brows Lett. fr. Dead uu. Wks. 1760 IT. 220 That from a 
quaker in the other world, I should be metamorphosed into 
ajack-adams inthe lowerone. 1867 Suytut Sailor's Word- 
bh., Fack Adams, a stubborn fool. 

b. 1778 Miss Burney £vedina (1792) I. xxxvii, I'd doit as 
soon as say Jack Robinson, 1814 Mrs. Suettey in Dowden 
Life Shelley (1887) I. 453 The white and flying cloud of 
noon, that is gone before one can say ‘ Jack Robinson’. 


35. Prefixcd to anothcr noun denoting a person, 
a thing personified, a trade, or a quality, so as to 
form a guast-propcr name or nickname, often 
apphed familiarly or contemptuously; as Jack 
Blunt (a blunt fellow), Jack doot(s (the ‘ Boots’ at 
an inn), Jack bragger, Jack breech, Jack fellow, 
Jack fiddler, Jack fool, Jack jailer, Jack lord, Jack 
lout, Jack malapert, Jack mate, Jack meddler, Jack 
monkey, Jack Presbyter Jack Priest, +Jack Drum: 
see Drea sé.1 3b; Jack Frost, frost or frosty 
weather personified; + Jack-gentleman, a man 
of low birth or manners making pretensions to be 
a gcutleman, an insolent fellow, an upstart; so 
+ jack-gentlewoman (rare); Jack Nasty, ‘a term 
of reproach for a sneak or a sloven’ (Davies) ; 
Jack northwester, the northwest wind; +Jack- 
sauce, a saucy or impudent fellow; Jack sprat, 
a little fellow, a dwarf; + Jack-stickler, a meddle- 
some or interfering person, a busybody. 


1898 Daily News 17 Nov. 5/4 He was at once a * Jack 
Blunt and equal to a trick. 1803 Cexsor1 March 31 Six- 
pence to the chamber-inaid, six-pence to the ostler, and six- 
pence to the *jackz:boot. 1824 ist. Gaming 10 The 
Jack-boots of an Inn. 1§79 Tomson Calvin's Serm, Tint. 
873/2 We shall see *iack-braggers, truce breakers, tratours 
full of crueltie & malice. 152z Skecton Why not to Court 
331 No man dare come to the speche Of this gentell *Iacke 
beeche, 1598 Suaks. Jlerry IW. ut. iii, 65 Scuruy-*lack- 
dog-Priest: by gar, mee vill cut his eares. 1591 GREENE 
Dise. Coosnage 26 With a broken pate or two he was paid, 
and like “Iacke drum, faire and orderly turned out of doores, 
1608 Torsert Serpents (1658) 780 They made no more adoe, 
but gave her Jack-drummes entertainment, thrusting her 
out of doors by the head and shoulders. 1649 J. TAyLor 
(Water P,) Wand. to Vest 16 The Hostes being very willing 
to give the courteous entertainement of Jack Drum, com- 
manded nie very kindely to get me out of dores. 1627 Br. 
Wren Sev 17 Be *Iack-fellow, sit still, or be covered. 1597 
1st Pt, Return fr. Parnass. Vi, 1397 The divell of the musi- 
tion is he acquainted with but onlye *Iacke fidler. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Willer’s T. 522 Go fro the wyndow, *Iakke fool 
she sayde. 1826 Sforting Mag. XVII. 376 “Jack Frost, 
however, put a veto on our morning's sport. 1872 C. Harp- 
wick 7rad. Lancash, 53 The blustering of old Peras, and 
the frigid embrace of * Jack Frost’. 1667 dusw. Ouest. out 
of North 13 What, Sir, do you think that it is fit for every 
*Jack-Gentleman to speak thus to a Bishop? 1710 Auszw. 
Sacheverell’s Seri. 9 They despised the Gentry at such a 
rate, that it was a common thing to call them Jack Gentle- 
man, 1787 Wotcotr(P. Pindar) Ode upon Ode Wks. 1812 
I. 443 Yet men there are (how strange are Love's decrees !) 
Whose palates even* Jack-gentlewomen please. 1568 SKINNER 
tr. Wontanns’ Inguis. 24a, As well *Iacke Tayler, as my 
Lord Judge. @1689 Be. Waro in W. Pope Lc (1697) 47, 
I met some *Jack Lords going into my Grove, but I 
think I have nettled them. c 1584 Robin Consctence 49 in 
Hazl. £. 2. P. III. 229 To keepe open hovse for euery 
*Jack lovt. 1477-8 Bk. Curtesye (Caxton) 491 Playe not 
“Tack malapert {Orie/ 7S. Iakke malaperte], that is to saye 
Beware of presumpcion, ¢1530 H. Ruoors 4A. Nurture in 
Babees Bk, 80 Then will all your Elders thinke you be with 
him *Iack mate. 1602 W%thal’s Dict. 263/1 A *lacke- 
medler, or busie-body, in euerie mans matter, ardelio. a 1563 
Bare in Strype Eccl, Jfem. 111. xii. 114 He plays *jack 
monkey at the altar, with his turns and half-turns. 1857 
Hucnes Zom Brown 1. iii. 67 The idea of equality or in- 
equality. .doesn't [entertheir heads]tillit’s putthere by *Jack 

astys or fine ladies’ maids. 1§50 Bate A fod. 28 He playeth 
the part of "Iack Nitigo, as y* saying is, he seith but he wyll 
not se, or els that he seyeth a smal moate & letteth the great 
beame passe by. 1749 Cart. Stannice in Naval Chron, III. 
205 We experienced..uncommonly severe “jack northwesters, 
19708 Yorkshire-Racers 14 *Jack Presbyter can cry, God 
save the King. 1598 SHaxs. A/erry IV.1. iv. 123 By gar, I 
vill kill de *Iack-Priest. c1sso 2%. Robin Consctence 
240 in Hazl. £. P. 2. IIL. 242 *Jack savce .. thov lovt, 
thov hoddie peake. 1599 Suaks. Hen. V, tv, vil. 148 His 
reputation is as arrant a villaine and a Iacke sawce, as euer 
his blacke shoo trodd vpon Gods ground. 1702 Van- 
BruGu False Friend 11. ii, Why how now, Jack-sauce? 
why, how now, Presumption? 1611 SHaxs. Cyd, 11. 1. 22 
Euery *Iacke-Slaue hath his belly full of Fighting. x722 
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De Foe Col. Fack (1840) 312, I should make myself, full 
amends of *Jack Spaniard. ¢1§70 Alarr, Wit §& Science 
1v. i. in Hazl. Dodsley Il. 357 Heard you ever such a counsel 
of such a *Jack sprat? a@17zoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Fack-sprat, a Dwarf, or very little Fellow, a Hop-on-my- 
thumb. [.Versery Réme, Jack Sprat could eat no fat, His 
wife could eat no lean.) 1§79 Tomson Calvin's Serm, Timm. 
853/2 Howe many “iacke sticklers are there nowe adayes .. 
which .. will needes shewe them selues to be somwhat by 
mouing troubles? 1643 Horn & Rosotuam Gate Lang. 
Und. Ixxxv. § 837 A prying inedler (busie- body, jack-stickler) 
crouds in and intrudeth.. where it nothing concernes him. 
36. Substantive phrases with specific senses, Jack 
among the maids, a gallant, a ladies’ man; Jack 
at a pinch (see quots.); + Jack-hold-my-staff, a 
servile attendant; /ack ix office, ‘a consequential 
petty official’ (Davies) ; also attrib. (cf. Jack out of 
office); Jack in the low cellar, a rendering of Du. 
Hans-in-kelder (see HANS), an unborn child ; Jack 
tn the water (see quot.1873); Jack of at) all trades, 
a man who can turn his hand to any kind (or to 
many kinds) of work or business; also rarely Jack 
of all work(s; Jack of (on, 0°) both sides, a person 
who sides first with one party and then with the 
other, a trimmer; +_/ack of Dover, name of some 
dish, ‘ probably a pie that had been cooked more 
than once’ (Skeat); Jack of straw, a figure of a 
man made of straw (cf. JACKSTRAW 1); Jack of the 
clock or clock-house (also Jackaclock, quot. 1689)= 
sense 6; also fransf. applied to a person (see 
quots.) ; Jack of the dust,‘ a man on board a United 
States man-of-war appointed to assist the pay- 
master’s yeoman in serving out provisions and other 
stores’ (Cent. Dict.); + Jack-o' -the-green (see quot.); 
+ Jack out of doors, a person turned out of his former 


place; a homeless person, a vagrant; }_/ack out of © 


office, a person who has been dismissed from his 
office; onc whose ‘ occnpation is gone’ (also rarely 
+ Jack out of service); ¢ Jack-o’-wisp, a will-o’-the- 
wisp; ¢rausf. a giddy or flighty person; Jack's 
alive (Sc.), akind of game (see quot. 1825); fransf. 
a lively run round (quot. 1894). See also Jack-A- 
LENT, JACK-IN-THE-BOX, JACK-IN-THE-GREEN, JACK- 
0’-LANTERN. 

1785 J. Truster Mod. Times 1. 160 The Mayor .. was a 
pleasant man, and “Jack among the maids. 1622 Manbe 
tr. Ademan's Guzman d’Alf, 1. 130 When there was 
neede of my seruice..I was seldoine or neuer wanting; 
I was *lacke at a pinch, a@1j7oo B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Fack at a Pinch, a poor Hackney Parson. 1883 
Wuircuer Widow Bedott Papers ii, Miss Coon .. knows 
that the Major took her [to wife) ‘ Jack at a pinch '—seein’ 
he couldent get such as he wanted, he took such as he 
could get. 1625 Br. Mountacu Aff. Crsar ul. xvi. 217 
As if..the man [were not] to bee made any more account of 
than */ack hold my staffe, by these Rabbies. 1678 Mrs. 


Beun Sir Patient Fancy v, Madam, in plain English I am — 


made a John-A-Nokes of, Jack-hold-my-staff, .. to give 
Leander time to marry your Daughter. a1700 B.E, Dict. 
Cant. Crew, *Fack in an Office, of one that behaves him- 
self Imperiously in it. @ 2819 Wotcort (I’. Pindar) Advice 
Future Laureat i, 1 hatea Jack-in-office inartinet. 1836-9 
Dickens S&. Boz xviii, A Jack-in-office, sir, and a very 
insolent fellow. 1887 Besant The World went, etc. xiil, 
The clerks..gave this young officer..as much trouble as 

acks-in-office possibly can, 1751 SMotteTtT Per. Pick. x, 
Vhen his companions drank to the Hans en kelderr, 
or *Jack in the low cellar, he could not help displaying an 
extraordinary complacence of countenance. 1836-7 Dickens 
Sk. Boz, Tales vii, * Jack-in-the-water. 1851 MayvHEew 
Lond, Labour 1. 66 The lads, who act as jack$-in-the- 
water, were busy feeling in the mud for the fish that had 
fallen over board. 1873 Slang Dict., Fack-in-the-water, an 
attendant at the watermen’s stairs on the river and sea-port 
towns, who does not mind wetting his feet for a customer's 
convenience, in consideration of a douceur. 1618 Mynsuut 
Ess. Prison 24 Some broken Cittizen, who hath plaid *Iack 
of all trades. 1651 Ci.evetanp Poems 22 Thus Jack- 
of-all-trades hath devoutly showne The twelve Apostles on 
a Cherry-stone. 1687 M. Crirroro Notes Dryden i, 3 Your 
Writings are like a Jack of all Trades Shop, they have 
Variety, but nothing of value. 1770 Gentl. Afag. XL. 61 
Jack at all trades, is seldom good at any. 1813 Scotr Leé. 
to Foanna Baillie 21 Mar. in Lockhart, Being a complete 
jack-of-all-trades, from the carpenter to the shepherd, no- 
thing comes strange to him. 1820 Sporting Jlag. VI. 159 
My Jack of all works, who, by the by, is a universal gallant. 
1878 S. Wacrote //ist. Eng. 1. 311 It would be unfair to 
say of Lord Brougham that he was ‘ Jack of all trades and 
master of none’. 1§62 (¢/t/e) A Godly and necessary Ad- 
monition concernyng Nentres, such as deserve the grosse 
name of *Jacke Gf bath sydes. 1580 G. Harvey in Spenser's 
Wks. (Grosart) I. 40 Claw-backes and Pickethanks: Jackes 
of bothe sides. 1656 Kart Mon. Advt. fr. Parnass. 338 
That he hath won this universal good will by the vice of 

laying Jack of both sides. 1759 Ditwortn Pofe 59 That 

€ was a papist, a jack o’ both sides. 1853 Reape Chr. 
Foknstone xv, ‘Are you ready, gentlemen?’ said this Jack-o’- 
both-sides, ¢ 2386 Cuaucer Cook's Prot. 23 Many a *lakke 
of Douere hastow soold That hath been twies hoot and 
twies coold, 1621 Fretcuer IW ldgoose Chase i. i. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 551/1, I .. would be married sooner to a monkey, 
Or to a *Jack of Straw, than such a juggler. 1563 Lz?/ow 
Churchw, Acc. (Camden) 114 For mendinge the chymes .. 
and *jake of the clockehouse. 1593 SuHaks. Wich. //, v. v. 
60 While I stand fooling heere, his iacke o’ th’ Clocke. 
1661 Cowrey Verses & Ess., Cromwell (1669) 66 A Man, 
like that which we call Jack of the Clock-house, striking as 
it were, the hour of that fulness of tine. 1689 Diary in 
Topographer (1790) 32 A new bell made for the Jacka- 
clock at Gosford Gate. 1801 StruTT Sforts & Past, 1. ii. 
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1so. 1827 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 11. 577 Formerly a 
pleasant character dressed out with ribands and flowers, 
figured at village May-games under the name of * Jack-o’- 
the-Green .. A Jack-o’-the-Green always carried a long 
walking stick with floral wreaths. 1603 Florio JMJoxtaigne 
1. vi. (1632) 13 At his returne [he] found the ‘Yowne taken, 
and himself *jack-out-of-doores [sa place satsic). 1616 
Withal’s Dict, 569 Not altogether Iack out of doores, and 
yet no gentleman. 1553 Becon Acligues of Rome (1563) 159 
Doth not this ceremony make Christ *Iacke out of office? 
1579 Tomson Calvin's Seri. Tim. 1031/1 They challenge 
such a power to them selues, that Iesus Christe is iacke out 
of office with them. 1591 Suaks. 1 //en. V/,1. 1.175 For me 
nothing remaines : But long I will not be Iack out of Office. 
1663 R. L’Estrance Vrs. Quev, (1708) 65 We should be but 
so many Jacks out of Office. 1540 CoveroaLe Confxt. 
Standish (1547) Ivj, Gods good worde must weere the 
papyre and be “*iack out of seruyce from other men. 1896 
Catholic Mag. July 4 If she had been a *Jack-o'-wisp, in 
her young days .. would Lady Mary have chosen her? 
1825-80 Jamieson, * Fack’s alive, akind of sport. A piece 
of [lighted] paper or match is handed round a circle, he 
who takes hold saying, ‘ Jack's alive, he'se no die in my 
hand‘. He, in whose hand it dies or is extinguished, 
forfeits a wad. 1894 AstLtey Fifty Years Life Il. 8 He 
gave her [a mare] ‘ Jack’s alive’ round the field. 

37. In names of animals (sometimes signifying 
male, sometimes small, half-sised). a. Denoting 
the male of certain animals, as jack-afe, -hare ; esp. 
of falcons, as jack-hobly, -kestrel,-merlin, See also 
Jackass. b. Jack crow, a name for Ficathartes 
gymnocephalus,a West African corvine bird; Jack 
curlew, name for two small species of curlew: 
(a) the Whimbrel, Mrmentus pheofus; (6) the 
A. hudsonicus of North America; Jack-fish,aname 
for the pike; also for Caranx pisguetos and other 
carangoid fishes (see 30 a, b); Jack-in-a-bottle, 
a name for the long-tailed titmouse, also called 
bottle-tit, from the shape of its nest; Jack-salmon, 
a fish of the genus S¢icostedium,a pike-perch (Cezz. 
Dict.); Jack-saw, a name for the Goosander 
(Mergus merganscr), ‘from its saw-like bill’ 
(Swainson Prov, Names Birds (1885) 163); Jack- 
spaniard, a large species of wasp found in the 
West Indies. See also JAcKDAw, JACK-RABBIT, 
JACK-SNIPE. 

1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 636 That extreme ‘facial 
development’, which imparts it seems to the countenance of 
several of her ladyship’s friends, the character of *jack-apes. 
aeo7 Maat Kinestey Hl’, Africa 23 One of the chief features 
of Free Town are the *jack crows. 1866 Montacu Dict. 
Birds s.v. Wimbrel, The Whimbrel has..in some parts. . 
obtained the name of *Jack Curlew, from a supposition 
that it is the male of that bird. 884 Coves Aey NV. Asmer. 
Birds 645 Numenius hudsonicus (Of Hudson's Bay), Hud- 
sonian Curlew, Jack Curlew. 1847 Lytton Lucretia 32 
A worthy object..which might wall desi you from roach 
and *Jack-fish. 2887 J. Cummins //ints Angélers, If..'Trout 
are well on the feed they will take the male or **Jack’ flies 
readily. 1742 Firtping J Axdrews ui. vi, Swearing it 
was the largest *jack-hare he ever saw. 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 31 British Long-tailed ‘Titmouse .. 
*Jack ina bottle. 1616 Surrt. & Maru. Country Karme 
712 Of Merlins there are both male and female, the 
male is called *Iack-merlin. 1843 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. 
(ed. 6) II, 80 The *Jack-spaniard may be called the wasp of 
the West Indies, it is twice as large as a British wasp. 
1855 Kinastey MWestw, Ho! I1.ix. 253 Sitting on the sandy 
turf, defiant of galliwasps and jack-spaniards. 

38. In popular names of plants. Sometimes with 
the sense ‘ Dwarf, undersized’, as jack bush, Jack 
oak; Jack-at-the-hedge, local name in Ireland 
for Goose-grass or Clivers (Britten & Holland, 
Appendix); Tack-by-the-hedge (also + -of-the- 
hedge,-in-the-hedge), the Hedge-gatlic, Sisymbriumne 
Alliaria; also locally applied to Lychnis diurna, 
Tragopogon pratensis, and Linaria minor (Br. & 
Holl.) ; Jack-go-to-bed-at-noon, Ornithogalum 
umbellatum and Tragopogon pratensis (the latter 
also called simply Go-o-bed-at-noon); Jack-in- 
the-bush, local name for Hedge-garlic; Jack- 
in-the-pulpit (U..S.), a North American araceous 
plant, Arisema triphyllum, so called from the 
appearance of the upright spadix partly surmounted 
by the inclosing spathe ; Jack-jump-about, local 
name for Angelica sylvestris, Aegopodium Poda- 
egraria, and Lotus corniculatus (Br. & Woll.); 
Jack oak, a North American species of oak 
(Quercus nigra); also called black jack; Jack of 
the buttery, an old name for Stonecrop, Sed 
acre; also called Creeping Jack. See also JAck- 
IN-THE-BOX 8, JACK-IN-THE-GREEN 2. 

1812 J. Cutter Sof. Descr. Ohio 96 Vhe land in this 
distance is mostly clothed with *jack bushes and tall woods. 
1536 Turner Lidelius Aija, Adfaria,.. *Iak of the 
hedge. 1578 Lyte Dedoens 639 In Englishe Sauce alone, 
and Iacke by the hedge. 1866 Rocers Agric. § Prices 
I, xxv. 627 Jack by the Hedge, or Sauce Alone.. was a 
favourite condiment. 1875 Swssex Gloss., Jack-in-the- hedge, 
Lychnis dinyna. 1884 M. E. Wikins in //arfer's Mag. 
Oct. 788/2 It would have been like looking at a *jack-in- 
the-pulpit. 1894 Gisson /éid, Mar. 565 Our well-known 
jack-in-the-pulpit, or Indian-turnip, with its purple-streaked 
canopy and sleek ‘preacher’ standing erect beneath it. 
182z1 J. Fowrer Frud. (1898) 15 The timber in the bottoms 
..is a kind of *Jack oak and very low Cotton Wood. 1597 
Geraror Herbal u. cxlv. (1633) 518 Stone crop, .. Wall 
pepper, Countrey pepper, and “Jacke of the Butteries. 


JACK. 


Jack, 54.2 Now arch. Forms: 4-6 iakke, 
iak, 4-7 iacke, 5-6 iake, 6 iakk,6- jack. [a.F. 
Jaque, in OF, also jagues (1375 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
in It. gracco, Ger. jacke, In. jak, Sw. jacka jacket. 
Ultimate origin uncertain, but app. I'rench: thought 
by some to be identical with the proper name 
Jacques, perh. as originally worn by the peasantry. 

In sense 3 possihly ultimately of the same oe as Jack 
sb.}, but not derived from that word in English, being of 
common European currency. Sense 2, and still more 3, are 
douhtfully placed here; both may belong to Jack sé.!] 

yl. a. A short and close-fitting upper garment 
of men and women; a jacket. Ods. 

1375 Will of Thos. de Hentenhale in Promp. Pari. 256 
Unum iakke de rubio worstede. ¢ 1375 in Rel. Ant. 1. 41 
Wommen..with her hornes..rydelid gownes, and _rokettis, 
colers, lacis, iackes, patiokis, with her longe crakowis. : 

b. esp. A coat of fence, a kind of sleeveless tunic 
or jacket, formerly worn by foot-soldiers and others, 
usually of leather quilted, and in later times often 
plated with iron; sometimes applied to a coat of 
mail. (See Meyrick in Archvol, X1X. 224.) arch. 

€ 1380 Sir Feruiut, 3689 Porz-out ys scheld & is hahreioun, 
Plates, & iakke & ioupoun, por3-out al it 30t. 1525 Lp. 
Berners Frotss. I. clxxxvii. 573 The kynge had on a tacke 
couered with blacke veluet, whiche sore chafed hym. 1549 
Compl, Scot. xix. 163 Quhar for i exort jou that 3¢ 
change jour sperutual habitis..in steil iakkis and in cots 
of mailje, to deffend jour hodeis. 1562 Lanc. 1 rls (Chet- 
ham Soc.) I. 178 On jacke with a brest of plate. .iijs. ilijd. 
1573 Twyxe sEneid x. (1584) Pvj, Through his golden plated 
Iacke he thrust into the side. 1578 Banistes //ist, Alan 
1. 8 Like. .the y:ron plates of a iacke, one lying on an other. 
1596 Srenser State Jrcl, Wks. (Globe) 6391 The leather 
quilted jacke in iourneying and in camping, for that it is 
fittest to be under his shirte of mayle. 1622 Maspe tr. 
Aleman's Guzman @Alf. 1. 94 Vhey had hrougbt with 
them good lackes of Male. 1694 Lend. Gaz. No. 3035/3 
Persons .. arm'd with Blunderbuss's, Pistols, .. Jackcaps, 
Leather Doublets and Jacks. 1828 Scott /. 4. Perth xx, 
Some had the black-jack, or doublet, covered with small 
plates of iron of a lozenge shape. 1894 C. N. Ropinson 
Brit. Fleet 2 The coats of livery, or ‘jacks’ as they were 
called, which the soldiers wore at Crecy. 

te. Phr. Zo be on (a person's) jack: to lay 
blows on him, to attack him; to be on his back, 
be down upon him. Oés, 

1568 Facob 4 sau vy. vi, If 1 wrought one stroke to day, 
lay me on the iacke. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch, Themisto- 
cles 127 ‘Vhat they .. should sticke to it like men, and Jay it 
on the iacks of them. 1588 Désc. /’res. Est. France 18 So 
soone..might tke king of Nauar be sure that he would be 
vpon his iacke. 1600 Hottanp Lizy vit. xxx. 269 They 
shall not..stirre and put out their heads, but we will be 
streight upon their iacks [a4 fergo). 1631 J. Denison 
Heavy. Banguet 241 All the Mariners are vpon the iacke 
of Ionas. 

2. A vessel for liquor (either for holding liquor, 
or for drinking from) ; orig. and usually of waxed 
leather coated outside with tar or pitch ( = BLack 
Jack 1); a (leathern) jug or tankard. arch. 

‘A lacke of leather to drinke in, because it somewhat 
resemhles a iacke or coat of maile’ (Minsheu Ducfor 1617). 

1573 Tusser //usb. \xxxv. (1878) 175 Treene dishes 
homely, and yet not to lack, where stone is no laster 
take tankard and iack. 158 Ilortvsann Yreas. Fr. 
Tong, Hanap ou tasse &@ botre, a tankard, a iacke. 
1598 J/ucedorus in Hazl. Dodslcy VII, 218 To the buttery- 
hatch, to Thomas the butler fora jack of heer. 1633 ewe 
Hampsh. Prov, Papers (1867) 1. 80, 1 jack of leather to 
drink in. 1680 Lond, Gaz. No. 1537 4 Two Drinking Jacks 
of Leather, edged round with Silver. 17.. Soug,* Tzvas 
merry in the Hall’, And they each took a smack At the 
coal-black-Jack ‘lill tbe fire burnt in their brain. 1826 
Scotr Hoodst. ix, A large hlack leathern jack, which con- 
tained two double flagons of strong ale. 1885 Standard 
25 Dec. 3/2 Water that I had in a tin jack. 

+3. Name for some joint of mutton. Ods. 

1466 Mann. & Househ. Exp. (Roxb) 435 (Laid out] in a 
brest and a jakke of motone, v. </. 

4. Comib., asjack-maker ; jack-cap, a leathern cap 
to protect the head; jack-coat, a jacket or jack. 

1575 Estimate in St. Pap. Dom. Eliz. CV1. No. 63 Cutt. 
inge the cloth redie to be wrought by the Jackmakers. 
1682 Providence Rec. (1894) V1. 96 Also a sarge jack coat, 
and a sarge paire of breeches. 1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 3034/4 
Armed witb Blunderhuss’s, Pistols,..Quarterstaves, Jack- 
caps, witb Dogs, Toyles, and Nets. 1713 J/did. No. 
5086/3 A Jackcoat and old Leather Breeches. 1769 De Foe's 
Jour Gt. Brit, 11.158 [Firemen] to whom tbey give Jack 
Caps of Leather, able to keep them from Hurt, if Brick or 
Timber, or any Thing not of too great a Bulk, should fall 
upon them. 

Jack (dzek), 53.3 [Origin somewhat obscure ; 
but most prob. a specific application of Jack sd,1 
(sense 33 b), said of and applied to things of smaller 
than the normal size; as if short for ‘jack-flag’, 
i, e. small flag (so called in contradistinction to the 
ensign): cf. the various uses of jack for jack-bow/, 
jack-brick, jack-fish, etc.; also the naval use in 
jack = jack-cross-trees. 

Other conjectures bave heen offered, e.g. that the name 
is the F. ¥acgues, James, and tbat the jack was so called 
from King James I, who introduced the original union flag ; 
or, that the word is prob. identical with Jack sJ.?, the 
leatbern surcoat having heen (itis suggested) sometiines em- 
blazoned with the cross of St. George. But app. neither of 
these conjectures covers the early use of tbe word.] 

A ship’s flag of smaller size than the ensign, used 
at sea as a signal, or asa mark of distinction; sfec. 


| 
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the small flag which is flown from the jack-staff | i 
| ship... wears... boots nearly appronenn 


at the bow of a vessel (formerly at the sprit-sail 
topmast head), and by which the nationality of a 
ship is indicated, as in British jack, Dutch zack, 
French jack. 

In Dnitish use the jack has been since the 17th. (except 
under the Commonwealth) a small sized ‘ Union Flag’ of the 
period |Unsiox Jack), which has also Leen, since 1707, in- 
serted in the upper canton of the ensign; hence, the name 
‘union jack’ is often improperly applied to the union 
flag itself, when this is not carried or used as a jack. Every 
maritiine nation has a jack of its own; this is usually, either 
as in Great Britain, the German Empire, Sweden, and the 
United States, tbe same as the canton of the ensign, or, as 
in France and the Netherlands, identical with the ensign, 
only smaller. ‘Prof. J. K. Laughton.) 

1633 Sasling Instruct. (MS. Sloane 2682, If. 51), You are 
alsoe for tbis present service to keepe in yot Jack at yor 
Boultspritt end and yor pendant and yo’ Ordinance. 1653 
Sail, Instr. (MS. Sloane 3282, If. oe i If y* cheife of ye 
squadron come by Y Lee and make a waft w' his Jack that 
then every shipp of his squadron beare und* his sterne and 
speake w't him, 1654 Sard. Justr. in G. Penn Mem. Sir 
Penn (1833) Il. 5). 1665 /did. 599. 1667 Pevys Diary 
22 June, Vhat the Dutch did take her {the Royal Charles} 
with a boat of nine men..and presently a man went up and 
struck her flag and jacke. 1673 Lond. Gaz. No. 758 4 A 
Ship carrying the Hambrough Colours, who upon our Com- 
manding him on Goard with a Gun, immediately put up a 
Holland Ensign, anda Flushing Jack. 1673 Sir L. Jexkins 
Let. to Larlof Arlington in Wynne Life 1. 91 All vessels 
whatsoever, being in the King’s service and wearing his 
colours, flag or Jack may have the same right done to 
them. 1678 Magvete Growth sete. Wks. 1875 1V. 275 
A sorry yacht, but bearing tbe English jack, in August 1671. 
1688 Six J. KNatcusutt Diary in NV. Re grd Ser. V1. 2:2 
Ile knew her to be a Custome-bouse boat by her Jack or 
pendant. 1694 Lutrrect Brief Red. (1857) EI. 343 This 
day was published their majesties proclamation. . prohibiting 
other than the kings ships to wear their majesties ea called 
the Union Jack. 3702 A’eyad /'7 oclam, 28 Dec. in Lord. Gaz. 
No. 3871 1 All such Ships as have Commissions of Letters 
of Mart or Reprisals, shall, besides the Colours which may 
Le worn by Merchants Ships, wear a Red Jack, with the 
Union Jack, described in a Canton of the upper Corner 
thereof next the Staff. 1707 Lend. Gaz. No. 4298 2 Ile 
entered into the Bay under French Jack and Pendent. 1712 
E. Cooke boy. S. Sea ig The Signal is to shew a white 
Jack at the Main Top-mast Head. 1769 Fatcoxer Dict. 
Afarine (1776, Fack, a sort of flag colour or colours dis- 

layed from a mast erected on the outer end of a ship's 
bowsprit, Inthe Lritish navy the jack is..a small union flag 
.. hut in merchant-ships this union is bordered with a red 
field. 1789 G. Keate Vedew Jsé. 255 At day-light, an E.nglish 
jack was hoisted at the masthead. 1794 Netsox 30 fale in 
Nicolas Disp. (1845) 1. 463, 1 had established a signal with 
L'Amiahle, a Dutch Jack inverted, when | wanted a boat. 
x805 Log * Polyphemus’ 21 Oct. /bid, (1846) VII. 156 note, 
A Spanish two-decker..hauled in her colours .. and waved 
an English Jack from her traffle. 31855 M. Usipces of. 
Mod. Hist. 322 Vhe Lritish Jack obiained a complete 
triumph. 1890 Cen?. Dict. s.v., In the United States naval 
service the jack is a blue flag with a white five-pointed star 
for each State in the Union. It is hoisted ona jack-staff at 
the bowsprit-cap when in port, and is also used asa signal 
for a pilot when shown at the fore. 1894 C. N. Ropinson 
Prit. Flect 8g The ‘ Jack’ and the ensign stil] continue to 
be carried on staves at tbe extremities of the vessel. 

Jack, 5.4 Also 7 giack.e, jawk,g jak. [ad. 
Pg. jaca (in Garcia De Orta, 1563), ad. Malayalam 
chakka, The earliest European representation of the 
word is chagui in Friar Jordanus ¢ 1328 (Hakl. Soc. 
1863,13): seeYule.} The fruitofatrce( Artocarpus 
integrifolia) of the East Indies, resembling the 
bread-fruit, but larger and of coarser qnality. Also 
the trec itself. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 505 Iacas are bigger .. 
and grow out of the bodie of the tree: they are of so many 
pleasant tastes, but hard to digest. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 
Trav. 183 The Jacks or Giacks .. deserve description... the 
Jacke is for bignesse comparahle toa Pumpion. 1698 Fryer 
Acc, E. India & P.67 This side is all covered with Trees of 
Cocoes, Jawks, and Mangoes. 1779 Forrest lo). NV. Guinea 
319 Danka..abounds in coco nuts, limes, nan! or jacks, 
fish, turtle, and ratans. 1859 Texnent Ceylon Il]. vin. borat 
The jak with hroad glossy leaves and enormous yellow fruit. 
1878 P. S. Ropixson /1:t. Garden (ed. 2) 49 The monstrous 
jack that in its eccentric bulk contatns a whole magazine of 
tastes and smells. 

b. Comb., as jack-frutt, -timber, -tree, -wooil. 

1694 T. R. in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 280 A sort of large 
Club-Moss putting forth of the Jack-Trees and Mango's. 
1789 Saunpers /did. LX XIX. 79 Jack and saul timber, are 
frequently to be met with in the forests and jungles. 1810 
Maria Granam $772. 101 (Y.) The jack-wood .. at first 
yellow, becomes on exposure to the air of the colour of 
mahogany. 1830 M. Scott Cruise Alidge (1859) 496 The 
cook having chosen to roast a jack fruit on a spit. 


+ Jack, 54.5 Ods. Colloq. abbrev. of JAcoBITE, 


1695 B. Braire in Sir R. Blackmore Hist. Consfir. (1723) 


180 Men of tbe greatest Acquaintance and Influence amongst 
the Jacks. 241700 D'Urrey Préls (1719) I. 355 The Jacks are 
fierce, and Williamites are flesh’d. 1708 Mrs. Centiivre 
Buste Body1.i, We are all thought to be Politicians, or Whigs, 
or Jacks, or High-Flyers, or Low-Flyers, or Levellers 1732 
Gentl. Mag. 1.770 A Jack Vother Day in a Coffee-House 
prating. For Freedom as strongly as D'Anvers, debating. 

Jack, 54.6 ? Oss. Abbreviation of JacoBin 56.3 
(variety of pigeon). Also Jack pigeon. 

1741 Compl. Fai. Piece 1. 512 The Tame or House 


Pidgeons are called Barhels, Jacks, Crappers. .. The small | 


Jack Pidgeon is a good Breeder. 1812 J. Notr Dekker's 
Gulls Hornbk. 76 Tbe jacohine, or jack vulgarly called. 


Jack, 54.7 Short for Jack-BooT. Ankle-jack : 
see ANKLE 3. co/log. 


JACKAL. 


1801 C. K. Suarre Corr. 11 Apr. (1888) I. 108 His lord- 
to jacks. 1869 
et and voluminous knicker- 


Daily News 13 July, A short jac 
stockings, low-up ankle jacks, 


bockers.. with purple worst 
and a wide-awake hat. 

Jack, 56.8 Colloq. abbrev. of /Jacgueminot, 
name of a variety of tea-rose. 

1883 //arfer's Alag. Jan. 241.1. The box contained a., 
nosegay, with a ‘ Jack’ rose in the centre. 

Jack, 54.9 Colloq. abbrev. of JACKAL. 

_ 1892 Daily News 22 Jan. 5/4 The pack soon started a fine 
jackal, who led the hunt over the big paddy bunds and cactus 
fences. .. The jack was killed,and the Master presented the 
brush to lady Harris. 

Jack, 54.10, var. of JakEs. 

Jack ‘dza:k), z.1 [In senses 1, 2, from different 
senses of Jack sé,! Sense 3 may be merely onoma- 
topoeic: cf. CHUCK 2.2 

1, trans. To jack up: To hoist with a jack (see 
Jack sb. 10. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 6 1 To ‘jack-up’ a seven-ton 
engine and replace it on the rails 

2. intr. To hunt or fish at night with a jack (see 
Jack s6.1 26. C7. 

1881 /larper's Mag. Oct. 6)2/2 Gad went out ‘jacking with 
him, and juinped right over the bow of the boat to catch a 
deer. 1895 Outing (U.S.; NXVI. 62 Few have ever tried 
jacking for pickerel in the spring, by the light cf a cedar 
wood or a kerosene blaze. 

3. dial, or collog, To jack up: a. trans. (a To 
do for, ruin. (4) To throw up, give up, abandon. 
(Cf Cuvex v.24 2b. Also simply ¢o yack (rare). 

1873 Slang Dict., Jacked-up, ruined, done for. 1880 
Daily Fel. og Oct., The Liberal canvassers .. became dis 
satisfied and threatened to‘ Jack up‘ their books. 1881 M. 
Reyvnotns Engine. Driving Life 66 To burn a fire-box, 
hurns your name into the locomotive superintendant’s 
black-buok, and there you are jacked up for ever. 1897 
Contemp. Ker. Dec. 795 About 16 per cent ‘jack it up’ and 
go back to the slough and mire, 

b. absol. or intr. Yo give up suddenly or 
promptly. 

1873 Slaug Dict. s.v. FJacked up, Yo jack-up is to leave 
off doing anything suddenly. 1875 Parisu Sussex Gloss., 
FJack-up, to give up anything in a bad temper. 188: 
Leicestersh. Gloss., Fackap .. also, to become Lankrupt or 
insolvent. 1889 Botprewoon Nobsery under Arms (1890) 
135 [It] took a deal of punishment before he jacked up, 1898 
— Rom. Canvass Town 253 Asa man,a gentleman, and a 
squatter, I ‘jacked uy)" at the cookery. 

Jack, v.2 To take off the ‘jackct’ of a seal. 

23795 G. Low Fauna Orcad. (4823 17 One party, armed 
with clubs, fall to knocking them on the head. and another 
set to jacking, ie. cutsing off the skin, together witb the 
hlubber on it. : 

Jack-a-dandy (dzx:kadendi). Also 7 Iack 
O'Dandy. [See Jack 54.1 35, and cf. Danpy 5.1] 
A little pert or conccited fellow; a contemptuous 
name for a beau, fop, dandy. 

1632 Brour Nort4s. Lasse un. ii, Ne throw him into the 
Dock rather then he shall succeed /ack O'Dandy, 1664 
Eruerevce Com. Revenge i. iti, Leave her, she's only 
worth the Care Of some spruce Jack-a-dandy, 1754 
Ricnarnsos Grandison (1781) 1V. xxix. 209 Notwithstanding 
all the Jack-a-dandies that have been fluttering about you. 
1869 Srurcerox ¥. Ploughm. Tulk 13 Vd sooner by half bend 
my hack double with hard work than be a jack-a-dandy. 

attrib, a17g1 Grose Olio (1796) 98 Fre in this jack-a- 
dandy plight, I boasted an exclusive right. 1842 5. Lover 
Handy Andy xix. 172 Vom did not understand French, but 
..despised it as a jack-a-dandy acquirement. 

Ilence Jack-a-da ndyism [see -Isu1]. 

1842 S. Lover /fandy Andy iv. 41 They call in Jack 
Growling, who scorns Jack-a-dandyism, and he gets a solitary 
guinea. ; 5 

Jackal (dzgz#kdl). Forms: 7 jaccal(1, jacal, 
jakhal, jackalle, chacall, (jagale, jacol, joe- 
caul, 7-8 jack-call, 7 9 jackall, chacal, (8 
shackal(l, siacalle, 9 shakal), 7- jackal. ([Cor- 


— 
ruption of Turkish JS chakal, ad, Pers. JK 
shagal or J\x% shaghal, cognate w. Skt. s’rgdla, 
¢’rgala jackal. Through Turkish also, F. chaca/ 
(formeitly also in Eng.), whence Pg. chacal, It. 
sciacal, Ger. (Da., Sw.) schakal. The Du. gakhalswas 
prob. from Eng.: cf. quot. 1694. The English word 
was formerly (as still in some dialects) stressed on 
the second syllable; the current form, and the obso- 
lete Jack-call, show association with the proper 
name Jack, and names of animals containing it.] 

1. An animal of the dog kind, about the size 
of a fox; one of various species of Cavs, as GC. 
aureus or C. anthus, inhabiting Asia and Africa, 
hunting in packs by night with wailing cries, and 
feeding on dead carcases and small animals; for- 
merly supposed to go before the lion and hunt up 
his prey for him, hence termed ‘the lion’s provider’. 

Descrihed hy Topsell, 1607, p. 439 as ‘tbe second kind of 
hyzna ’. , 

erie W. Bipputpn Let. in Purchas Pélgrims vin. ix. (1625) 
1337 About Scanderone there are inany ravenous beasts 
about the bignesse of a Foxe, commonly called tbere 
Jackalles. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. in. 205 Iaccalls..do lurke 
in the ohscure vaults. 1617 Moryson /¢7n. 1. 247 A kind of 
heast little bigger then a Foxe .. vulgarly called Fagale, 
used to..scratcb tbe bodies of the dead out of their graves. 
1659 D. Pett Jmpr. Sea_255 The Lyon .. will not seek bis 
prey bimself, hut sends bis Caterer, or Jack-call to run about 


JACK-A-LENT. 


to seek it. 1667 DrypEN Az. Afirad, Ixxxii, Close by, their 
Fire-ships, like Jackals. appear, Who on their Lions for the 
prey attend. 1672 W. ve Britaixe Dutch Usurp. 33 They 
must not be like the Joe-caul, which provides food for the 
Lyon. 1682 WHeLer Fourn. Greece 11. 264 An Habitation 
only for Wolves, Foxes, and Chacals. 1694 ‘I’. R. in 2/77. 
Trans. XV IIL. 276 Those Asiatick Foxes, vulgarly named 
by Travellers, Jakhals, or Jacals. 1702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. 
Levant x. 39 A great many Siacalles, or Wild Dogs. 1753 
Hanway raz. (1762) I. 11. xxvi. 112 The shackalls in the 
woods bark'd and howl’d. 1818 Jas. Mitt. Brit. /adiait. vi. 
1. 266 He who has been bitten by a dog, a shakal, or an ass. 
1831 Moir in Black. Wag. XX1X. 914 From burial fields 
the midnight chacal cried. 1860 Gosst Kom. Nat. L/ist. 237 
The shriek of the jackal bursting on the ear in the silence 
of night. 1885 inte (R.V.) ¥0d xxx. 29, 1 am a brother to 
jackals [1611 dragons], and a companion to ostriches, 

2. fig. A person who acts like a jackal, esp. one 
who does subordinate preparatory work or drudgery 
for another, or ministers to his requirements, 

@ 1688 G. StRADLING Serm, 4 Disc. (1692) 384 Those lesser 
ones..are but so many Jack-calls to fetch him in store of 
prey. 3713 Appison Guardian No. 71 ? 7 A lion, or a 
master-spy, hath several jack-calls under him, who are his 
retailers in intelligence. 1739 Cisper A fol. (1756) II. 146 
(Dial, old plays) Alexander Gofle, the woman-actor at 
Blackfriers. .used to be the jackall, and give notice of time 
and place. 1863 Cowpen Crarke Shaks. Char. xviii. 460 
{Richard’s] cruelty and ingratitude towards his jackal, 
Buckingham, wbo wrought hard to help him to his bad 
eminence. 

3. attrib. and Comd., as jackal cry, skin; jackal- 
headed adj., -hunting; jackal buzzard, an African 
species of buzzard ( Buteo jackal). 

1680 Morven Geog. Rect., Lesser Tartary (1685) 77 The 
Commodities..are Slaves..Chacal-Skins. 1823 Byron ¥uan 
1x, xxvi, Nor give my voice to slavery’s jackall cry. 1856 
STANLEY Sinai & Pad. Introd. (1858) 43 E:ndless processions 
of jackal-headed gods. 1900 IWVestin. Gaz. 19 Apr. 4/3 His 
chapters. .on jackal-hunting are excellent, 


Jack-a-lantern: see JACK-0’-LANTERN. 

Jackaleg: see JocKTELEG. 

Ja‘ck-a-Le'nt, 7c. Also-o’-Lent, -of Lent. 
[See A prep.] 

1. A figure of a man, set up to be pelted: an 
ancient form of the sport of ‘ Aunt Sally’, practised 
during Lent. Hence fig. a butt for every one to 
throw at. arch, 

1598 Suaks. Jerry Hv. v. 134 See now how wit may be 
made a Iacke-a-Lent when ‘tis vpon ill imployment. 1604 
W. Terito Fy. Bacon's Proph, 162 in Wazl. Z. 7’. P. IV. 
274 Everupon Easter day, All Jack a Lents were cast away. 
1633 B. Jonson Tale 7ué iv. iii, Thou .. Travell'dst to 
Hampstead Heath on Ash We'nesday. Where thou dist 
stand six weeks the Jack of Lent For boys to hurl, three 
throws a penny, at thee. 1682 SuapweLt J/edal 295 ‘hose 
Factious Few..Set up a Jack of Lent, and throw at it. 
1813-49 Brands Pop. Antig. 1.101. 1863 Chambers’ Bk. 
of Days Il. 240/2. 

2. ¢ransf. A puppet; an insignificant or con- 
temptible person. arch. 

1598 Suaks. A/erry IV. ant, iii. 27 You litle Iack-a-Lent, 
haue you bin true to vs? 1654 G. Gopparp in /ntrod. 
Burton's Diary (1828) 1.83 To make the Parliament a mere 
Jack-a-Lent, and as insignificant a nothing as the single 
person. 1702 Vanaruch /adse Friend ut. ii, What en- 
couragement have I given you, Jack-a-Lent, to attack me 
with your tenders? 1884 T. Harpy Ji’essex 7., [uterlopers 
at the Knap (1889) 190 Can a jack-o’-lent believe his few 
senses on such a dark night, or can't he? 

+3. A Lerten dish; a Lenten faster; Lent per- 
sonified. Ods, 

1643 Char. Oxf, Incendiary in Ilartl, Misc. (1745) V. 471/2 
A Jack-a-Lent, made of a red Herring and a Leek. ‘1655 
Movrer & Besner //ealth's Improv. (1746) 261 Sprats need 
no description, being one of Jackalent’s principal Pages. 

+4, = Jack-o’-Lanrern 2. Ods. 

cx717 Lett. fr. Mist's Frud, (1722) I. 99 The [Aurora 
Porealis] is as frequent in the Northern Countries as a Jack 
of Lent is here. 

Jackanapes (dzz"kané'ps). Forms: a. 5 Iac 
Napes (Nape), Iack (Iake) Napys, 5-6 Iack 


napis,6 lacke Napes (napes), Lack-, iackenapes. 
B. 6 Iack(e a napes, (Iack of Napes), 7-8 
Jack-a-nap2s; 7 Jack-a-nape. y. 6-7 Iack(e) 
an apes (Apes), Iack(e)-an-apes (-Apes), (7 
Jack and Apes,; 7 Jack an Ape, Jack-an- 
Ape, 9jack-an-ape, jackanape. 5. 6-7 Iack(e)- 
anapes, 7 jacanapes, jackanaps, jackinapse, 7- 
jackanapes; 7 Jackanape. //. -apes, -apeses, 
(t-aps’s). [Precise origin uncertain. 

So far as yet found, the word appears first as an oppro- 
brious nickname of William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk 
(murdered 1450), whose badge was a clog and chain, such 
as was attached toa tame ape. Hence, in a poem of 1449 
(see 2a), in which other noblemen are denominated by their 
hadges or heraldic emblems, as the Swan, fiery Cresset, 
Portcullis, Wheat-ear, etc, Suffolk is styled ‘the Ape- 
clogge’, and in somewhat later satirical invectives is referred 
to as an ape, and entitled Zack Nafes; this being inferenti- 
ally already a gzasi-proper name for a tame ape, as it is 
seen to be in 1522. (The converse hypothesis, that Suffolk 
was for some other reason called ‘ Jack Napes’, and that 
this nick-name was transferred from him to the ape, does 
not, on a review of the facts, seem probable.) But of Fach 
Nape or Nafes, and its relation to an afe or apes, no certain 
explanation can be offered; it was perhaps, in its origin, 
merely a playful or whimsical name for a tame ape, and the 
a- might arise as in nuuckle and neye (birds-nie, pigs-ney), 
or as in the by-names .Ved, Notl, Nell, and the -s might be 
In Imitation of the -s of surnames such as Fakses, Hobbes, 
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Symmes, etc., already in use, so that ‘Jack Napes’ parodied 
a human name and surname. If this was the standing of the 
name, it is easy to understand that it might never attain to 
literary use, till it became the nick-name of Suffolk. Be this 
as it may, the fact remains that Fach Napes is the earliest 
form,ofwhich Fick-a-Napes, Fack of Napes (? Naples), Fack- 
an-ape, Fack-and-afes, are later perversions, app. attempts 


of ‘ popular etyinology’ to make the expression more intelli- 


gible. In accordance with tbis view, the original sense is 
here taken as ‘ape’, of which the use in 22 is treated as a 
derived application, though it is in point of date the earliest 
use that has come down to us, and may possibly, with 
furtber evidence, have to stand first.] 

il Name for a tame ape or monkey. 

+a. as the giasz-proper name of an ape. Ods. 
152z SKELTON Ii“/y not to Court 651 He grynnes and he 
gapis As it were iack napis. 1528 TinpALE Obed. Chr. Man 
6g Noddinge, beckinge, and mowinge, as it were lacke a 
napes. 1531 —~ £xp. 1 Fohn (1537) 23 He delyted in them, 
as wein y* gestures of lacke napes. 1546 Bate Eng. Votaries 
1.11560) 4b, They mocke and mow at them like [ack a napes. 
1583 StusBEs Anat, Abus. 11. (1882) 54 Women that haue as 
much knowledg in phisick or surgery as hath lackeanapes. 
1592 Warner 11 6. Eng. vii. Xxxvii. (1612) 184 lacke Napes, 
forsooth, did chafe because I (the Owle] eate my slaue the 
Bat. 1613 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe Wks. 1869 II. 201 Some 
like him to a trimmed Asse And some to Iacke-an-Apes. 
1674 Camden's Rem. (1870) Proverbs 321 Can Jack an Ape 
be merry when his clog is at his heel? 
b. as common noun: An ape, a monkey. arch. 

1526 SkE1.tON A/agny/, 2124 To mockynge, to mowynge, 
lyke a iackenapes. 1577 Breton Flourish on Fancie in 
Park Heliconia 1. 21 A sight of asses then There stoode in 
battell ray, With iackeanapeses on their backes. 1589 
Marprei. Epit. Bb, The Reader cannot chuse but haue as 
great delight therein, as a Iacke an Apes hath in a Whip. 
1636 Featty Clavis Alyst. xxxviii. 575 A Jack an Ape, a cat, 
or some such contemptihle creature. 1660 HickeERINGILL 
Jamaica (1661) 81 Like fawning Curre, or mopping Jack- 
an-Ape. 1698 Frrer Acc. £. (udia §& P.7 Some brought 
Jackanaps’s, such green Ones as are commonly seen in 
England to be sold. 1740 Cuesterr. Left. (1792) I. Ixiv. 
180 Dressing him out like a jackanapes, and giving him 
money to play the fool with. [arch. 1828 Scott -. A/. 
Perth xii, Had I but a rebeck or a guitar at my back, and 
a jackanapes on my shoulder. 1886 Stevenson Avduapped 
xvii. (1888) 163, I could see him climbing like a jackanapes.] 

2. Applied to a person compared to an ape. 

+a. as guasé-propcr name, applied to the Duke 
of Suffolk (whose badge was an ape’s clog and 
chain). Ods. 

[e 1449 Pol. Poems (Rolls) If. 222 The Rote is ded, the 
Swanne is goone, The firy Cressett hath lost his lyght;.. 
The White Lioun is leyde to slepe Thorou3 the envy of the 
Ape clogge (g/ess. Southfolk).] 1450 /d2d. 224 (Arrest Dk. 
Sxffolk), Jack Napys, with his clogge Hath tiede Talbot oure 

entille dogge. Wherfore Beamownt, that gentille rache. 

ath brought Jack Napis in an eville cache. .. [God] save 
the kynge and God forbede That he suche apes any mo fede. 
Ibid. 232 (Death Dk. Suffolk), Jac Napes wolde one the 
see a maryner to ben, With his cloge and his cheyn, to seke 
more tresour... For Jac Napes [a/so For Jac Nape] soule 
Placebo and Dirige. t 

+b. as gzas?-proper name of a man using the 
tricks, or displaying the qualities, of an ape. Ods. 

1534 Lett. § Pap. Hen, V1// (Rolls) VIL. 39 As he played 
at cards with me. .[he] said I played Jacke Napes with him. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter- Bk. (Camden) 120, I, quoth lack 
a napes, by these ten bones, Nothinge happens amiss to a 
preparid minde. 1575-6 Br. Barnes Let. in Eccl. Proc. Bp. 
Barnes (Surtees) Pref. 10 Churlish people. . who shew but, as 
the proverb is, Jack of Napes charity in their hearts. 1600 
oO. i Repl. Libel 1. vii. 159 It was nothing else, but a loftie 
tricke of iacke an apes. . 

c. as common noun: One who is like an ape in 
tricks, airs, or behaviour; a ridiculous upstart ; 
a pert, impertinent fellow, who assumes ridiculous 
airs; acoxcomb, (The current use.) Also, play- 
fully, A pert forward child, a ‘monkey’. 

¢1555 Haresrien.p Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden)291 This 
the Divell’s Jackanapes made pastiine to Lucifer. 1592 
Greene Ufst. Courticr Hj b, A iollie light timberd lacke 
a Napes, in asute of watchet Taffata. 1601 Suaxs. A 0's Well 
ut, v. 88 Hel. Which is he? ¢a. That Iacke an-apes with 
scarfes. 1630 //istrio-o. v1. 56 Now stands at every door a 
lack and Apes, And tels me ‘tis too late, his Lord hath 
din’d. @1654 Sri.pen Zable-T. (Arh.) 96 They tell him he’s 
a Jackanapes, a Rogue and a Rascal. 1709 /'atler No. 86 
? 3 Upon which the pert Jackanapes Nick. Doubt tipp’d 
me tbe Wink. 1748 Cnesterr. Lett. (1774) 1. 349, | always 
put these pert jackanapeses out of countenance. 1820 Scott 
Abbot iv, She hath favoured, doth favour, and will favour, 
this jackanapes. 1850 Kinostey Adt. Locke iv, A whiskered 
Jackanapes, like that officer..set to command grey-headed 
men before he can coinmand his own temper. 

+3. Applied contemptuously to a crucifix. Ods. 

1562 ButiincHam Let. in Foxe A. 6 AZ. (1583) 1935, I 
will rather have these knees pared of, then I will kneele to 
yonder Iacknapes. 

4. Mining, ‘The small guide pulleys of a whim’ 
(Gresley Gloss. Coal Alining 1883). 

+5. Jackanapes on horseback: name for a pro- 
liferous variety of marigold, daisy, etc. in which 
additional flower-heads spring from the principal 
one; also for a monstrous variety of cowslip or 
oxlip in which the calycine segments are converted 
into leaves. Ods. 

1597 Grrarne /ferbal u. cexliit. § 7. 602 Calendula maior 
prolifera..Vhis fruitfull or much bearing Marigolde, is.. 
called of the vulgar sort of women Iacke an apes a horse 
backe. 
curled and wrinckled after a most strange maner, which our 
women haue named, lacke an apes on horsebacke. 1629 
Parkinson Paradisi v.12 Double daisies..both white and 
red, both blush and speckled or party-coloured, besides that 


| 
| 
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lbid. cclx. § 2. 635 Oxelip.. whose flowers are | 
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which is called lacke-an Apes on Horsebacke. 1688 R. 
Houme A rmoury vi.70/2 Vhe Jack-an-Apeson Horse-back, 
or the fantastick Cowslip, hath the flower all green and 
jagged, like to a Juli flower. 

6. attrib. 

1598 Suaks. Merry W.1. iv. 113 You, lack ’Nape: giue-'a 
this Letter to Sir Hugh, by gar it is a sballenge..I will 
teach a scuruy Iack-a-nape Priest to ineddle, or make. 
1622 Massincer & Dekker I/irg. A/art. u. 3, All my fear 
is of that pink-an-eye jack-an-apes boy, ber page. 1660 
Perys Diary 5 July, This morning my brother Tom 
brought me my jackanapes coat with silver buttons. 1813 
Mar. EpGewortuH Patron. (1832) I. iii. 44 The squire.. 
declared that he would not be brow-beat by any. jackanapes 
colonel. 188: Besant & Rice Chafil. of Ficet u. xvii, Any 
jackanapes lawyer..might think it fine thus to insult..a 
barmless nobleman. A 

Hence (zonce-wils.) Ja‘ckana‘pery, action charac- 
teristic of a jackanapes; Ja‘ckana:pish, Jackan- 
apsian ad7s., having the character of a jackanapes. 

1842 Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 448 That monument of con- 
genial jackanapery reared..in caricature of an Elizabethan 
mansion. 1880 ‘Vern. Lee’ Selcaro vi. 151 Calling in 
Offenbach or Lecocgq to rewrite that air in true jackanapsian 
style. 1884 ¥. Bull's Neighb. vii. 50 Go into a bureau de 
poste, and see how you will be insulted by the jackanapish 
officialism there. f 

Jackaroo (dzekirz-), sb. Australian collog. 
Also jackeroo. [A derivative of Jack sd.1, app. 
with the ending of £azgaroo.] Aman newly arrived 
from England to gain cxperience in the bush (see 
quot. 1885); an incxperienced young colonist. 

1880 W. Senior Travel § Trout 19 (Morris) Jackaroos— 
the name given to young gentlemen newly arrived from 
home to gather colonial experiences, 1880 A. C. Grant 
Bush Life in Queensland (1881) I. 53 The young Jackaroo 
woke early next morning. 1885 H. Fincu-Hatton Aa- 
vance Australia 83 (Morris) Before starting on their own 
account to work a station, they go into the bush to gain 
colonial experience, during which process they are known 
in the colony as ‘jackaroos’. 1890 BoLprewoop Sguatter's 
Dream vii. 72 If these here fences is to be run up all along 
the river, any Jackaroo can go stock-keeping. : 

Ilence Jackaroo: v. zxtr., to lead the life of a 
jackaroo; to gain experience of bush-farming. 

1887 Dayne /2 Name of Tear 134 Ah, wouldn't I break 
you in, if I had you jackerooing at Bundoolumoonoung 
for six months. 1890 Botprewoop Col. Reformer (1891) 
91 Perhaps the young one’s going jackerooing at Jedwood. 
1890 ‘Tasma’ /2 her Earliest Youth 152 (Morris) There's 
nothing for them to do but to go and jackaroo up in 
Queensland. 

Jackass (dzak,xs), 5d. [f. Jack 5.1 37 + Ass. ] 

1. A male ass, a he-ass. 

1727 ARBUTHNOT Coins 128 Pliny relates from Varro that 

Acie see for a Stallion was bought for 3,229/. 3s. 4d. 1774 
Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) If. 385, I have seen a jack-ass,. 
from that country, above fifteen hands high. 1803 A. Younc 
in A. //unter's Georg. Ess. 111. 197 The Earl of Egremont, 
early in 1800 established a team of six Jack-asses for carting. 
1815 Scotr Guy A/. viii, She often contrived to... give hini 
a ride upon her jackass. 1899 Morey in JWestm:. Gaz. 
26 May 9/1 The old Greeks, when disputing and debating 
about idle contentions, had an expression that they were 
contending for the shadow of a jackass. ; . 

2. Applied opprobriously to a stupid or foolish 
person, a dolt, a blockhead: = Ass 2. 

1823 Scott Peveril vii, 1..began..to think I had borne 
myself something like a jackass in the matter. 1870 Dickens 
£. Drood iv, The purest Jackass in Cloisterham. 

3. Laughing Jackass (also in mod. use simply 
jackass) : the Giant Kingfisher of Australia (Dace/o 
gigas), so called from its loud discordant cry. 

The name is also given to a kind of owl (Sceloglaux 
albifactes) in New Zealand, and Fackass or Derwent Fack- 
ass to a shrike (Cvacticus cinereus) in Tasmania. 

1798 1). Cortins WM. S. Wales 615 (Morris) Bird named 
by us the Laughing Jackass. 1833 Sturt S. Australia 
Il. iv. roo He returned with. .a laughing jackass. .a species 
of king’s-fisher, a singular bird, found in every part of 
Australia. 1847 Leicunarpt $2. x. 326 The laughing 
Jackass (Dacelo cervina, Gould) of this part of the country. 
is of a different species from that of the eastern coast. 1848 
H.W. Haycartn Aush Life Australia xii. 130 The silence 
..was broken in a startling manner by the loud note, ha! 
ha! ba! of the ‘laughing jackass’, 1859 H. Kincstey 
G, Hamlyn xviii. 148 Below us, in the valley, a mob of 
jackasses were shouting and laughing uproariously, 1880 
Mrs. Merepitn Zasman. Friends § Foes 110 (Morris) We, 
too, have a ‘jackass’, a smaller bird, and not in any way 
remarkable, except for its merry gabbling sort of song. 
1882 T. H. Potts Out in the Open 122 (ibid.) Athene 
A lbifactes, wekau of the Maoris, is known by some up- 
country settlers as the big owl or laughing jackass. 

4. Naut. a. Akind of heavy rough boat used in 
Newfoundland. (Smyth Saz/or’s Word-bk, 1867.) 
b. =/fawse-bag: see HawWSE 56.15, (U.S.) 

5. attrib., (in sense 2) as jackass author, etc.; 
Comb., as jackass-driver, -headed adj.; jackass- 
brig, ‘a brig with square topsail and topgallant- 
sail instead of a gaff-topsail’ (Cent. Dict.); jack- 
ass copal, the raw copal of Zanzibar: see quots. ; 
jackass-deer, an African antelope, the singsing; 
jackass-fish, a fish of the Australian seas (CA7/o- 
dactylus macropterus), highly esteemed as food ; 
jackass frigate (sce quot. and cf. donkey-frigate : 
FRIGATE sé, 2 b, quot. 1867); jackass penguin, a 
common species of penguin (Sphevzdscus demersus), 
so called from its cry; jackass pick (see quot.) ; 
jackass rabbit = JACK-RABBIT; jackass-rigged a., 


? rigged like a jackass-brig. 
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1834 J. Fitzpatrick Jo an Old Printer, And many a 
jackass author has his wit Saved from damnation’s literary 
pit. 1850 READE Cloister & [1, lv. (1896) 157 A dog as big 
as a “jackass colt, 1872 R. F. Burton Zanzibar 1. 357 
‘These places supply only the raw or unripe Copal, locally 
called Chakazi, and by us corrupted to *Jackass. 1887 Scz. 
Amer. 28 May 340/2 The raw, or true, copal is called cbhackaze, 
corrupted by the Zanzibar merchant to jackass copal 1829 
Gen. P. Tompson £.rerc. (1842) 1. 143 Your poor in- 
dustrious "jackass-driver, 1 Morris Austral English, 
Morwong, the New South Wales name for the fish Chilo- 
dactylus macropterus; also called the Carp and ° Jackass 
fish. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple xiii, ‘What do you mean 
by a esaehass frigate’? inquired I. ‘I mean one of your 
twenty-eight gun ships, so called, because there is as much 
difference between them and a real frigate, like the one we 
are sailing in, as there is between a donkey and a race- 
horse. 1851 Voy, fo Mauritius i. 10 The skipper looks 
anxiously toward the man of war, a jackass frigate, lying 
lowerdowntheharbour. 1883 PLack Shandon Bells xii, To be 
jumped upon by a *jackass-headed old idiot like that. 1863 
G. Kearney Liwks in Chain ix. 195 The famous * Jackass 
Penguin. 1865 Xeader 29 Apr. 486/2 Commonly called the 
‘Jackass Penguin’, from its halit, while on shore, of 
throwing its head backwards, and making a loud strange 
noise like the braying of that animal. 1874 J. H. Cotctxs 
Metal Mining 60 When the pick is much used as a lever, 
the head is frequently formed..with a projecting wing to 
afford increased support to the helve. ‘This is called a 
*jackass pick. 1851 AUDUBON pes Quadr. N. A. \1. 97 
All ideas of blue mountains, vast rolling prairies, etc., were 
cut short by a ‘*jackass-rabhit bounding from under our 
horses’ feet. 1883 Leisure [four 473 '2 Jackass rabbits ‘the 
Californian hare), and numbers of..grey..Jand squirrels... 
scampered..over the flats. 1810 Sporting Mag, XXXVI. 
168 ‘To have *jack-ass racing upon particular days. 1883 
E. F. Knicut Cruise ‘Fadcon’ (1887) 32 October 19th.. 
passed a *jackass-rigged craft. 

Hence Ja‘ckass v. ntr., to ride a jackass; 
Jacka ssery, the character of a jackass (see 2), 
gross folly or stupidity; (with f/.) something 
characteristic of a jackass, a piece of folly; Jack- 
assifica'tion, the action of making a jackass of, 
stultification; Jackassism = jackassery; Jack- 
assness, the quality of being a jackass, gross 
foolishness. (AJl more or less nonce-wds.) 

1893 LELanp .Vem. 1, 228 Driving in a Russian telega, or 
*jackassing in Egypt. 1833 Fraser's Afag. VII. 618 The 
genius of *jackassery is not always to rule us. 1 Mrs, 
Ranpoien Vew Eve Il, xiii. 206 He will clothe his body 
after the latest jackasseries of the masher. 1822 Blackw, 
Jfag. X11. 57 Acting on the principle of the general *jack- 
assification of mankind,..he abuses them right and left, 
a1845 Barnam Jugol. Leg., Wedding-Day 46 Calling 
names, whether done to attack or to back a schism, Is.. 
a great piece of *jack-ass-ism, 1803 Soutuey Leff. (1856) 
1. 238 The crimes of pedantry, stupidity, *jackassness. 1885 
Mrs. Pirkis Lady Lovelace I. v. 74 Yo convey such news 
..was the very essence of Jackassness. 


Ja‘ck-bird. [Echoic: influenced by Jack sd.!] 

1. A local name for the fieldfare. 

1885 Swainson Prov, Names Birds 6 Fieldfare (Turdus 
filaris) .. Jack bird. From its cry. Cf. Chack chack 
(Luxemburg), Clague (Normandy). 

2. ‘A bird of the South Island of New Zealand, 
Creadion cinereus’ (Morris Austral Eng.). 

1873 Sir W. Butter Birds Vv. Zealand (1888) I. 23( Morris) 
I have. .adopted the name of Jack-bird, by which it is known 
among the settlers in the South Island. Why it should be 
so called I cannot say, unless this is an adaptation of the 
nativename 7ieke.. the equivalent, in tbe Maori vernacular, 
of our Jack, 2 , 

Jack-boot, ja‘ckboot. [Sense of jack un- 
certain; taken by some as Jack s4.2, but may be 
Jack 54.1] A large strong boot the top of which 
came above thc knee, serving as defensive armour 
for the leg, worn by cavalry soldiers in the 17th 
and 18th centuries; also, a large boot coming 
above the knee, worn by fishermen and others. 

1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2182/4 He had a light bob Periwig 
..and a pair of Jack-Boots. 1712 Appison Sfcct. No. 435 
P 6 Should they meet a Man on Horseback, in his Breeches 
and Jack-Roots. 1712 E. Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 74 Leather, 
so dress’d that it is not inferior to Iron, like our Jack- Boots, 
1771 Mackenzie Jan Feel, (1886) 41 Two jack-boots con- 
cealed, in part, the well-mended knees of an old Pair of 
buckskin breeches. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. Trav. 1.17 A meagre 
but fiery postilion, who with tremendous jack-boots and 
cocked hat was floundering on before him. 1861 Sata Dutch 
Pict, xii, 181 Jack-boots with long brass spurs. 

Jack-boot, -boots (= the ‘ Boots’ at an inn): 
see Jack 56.1 35. 

+Ja‘ck-boy. Obs. [f. Jack 54.1 + Bor.] A 
boy employed in menial work ; sfec. a stable-boy, 
groom, or postillion. Cf, JocKEy. 

[rgo1 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 62 Jacke boy, .. fayne thou 
woldist witen.] 1573 Tusser f/ush, Ixxxvii. (1878) 177 
Rather make lackey of Iack boie thy wag. 1596 SHaks. 
Tam, Shr. w.i. 43 Why lIacke boy, ho boy, and as much 
newes as thou wilt. 1600 SurFLET Countrie Farme ¥. vii. 
668 They must haue the stones gatbered off in winter..by 
little Ilackboyes and girles. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., 
Fack-boy, a postillion. 1849 tr. Afeiuhold'’s Sidonia Mi. 152 
She..uttered coarse and shameful words, such as the most 
shameless groom or jack-boy would scarce pronounce. 

Jack-chain. [f. Jack 53.17: because used in 
roasting-jacks.] A chain each link of which con- 
sists of a double loop of wire, resembling a figure 
of 8, but with the loops in planes at right angles to 
each other; the links are not welded. 

1639 W. Cartwricut Royall Slave 1. ii, If you’l make use 
of any ornaments, I’ve a couple of jack-chains at your 
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service. 1676 Wycnertey /%. Dealer 1.i, Here you see..a 
great Lord [bowing] to a Fishmonger, or Scrivener with a 
Jack-chain about his neck. 1801 Srans. Soc. Arts X1X. 
125 Six lengths of jack-chain. 1892 fad! Mali G. 23 Sept. 
6 2 Much stronger than ordinary welded or jack chains. 

Jackdaw (dgzx°kd9). [f Jack 56.137 b+ Daw. 

Formerly stressed jack-daw’ (in J. 1755, Walker 1791, 
Todd 1818 ; still in Scotl.) Ash 1775 has Fa'chdaw.) 

1. The common name of the Daw (Corvus mone- 
diula), one of the smallest of the crow family, which 
frequents old buildings, church towers, etc.; it is 
easily tamed and taught to imitate the sound of 
words, and is noted for its loquacity and thievish 
propensities. 

1543 Bate Course Row. Foxe £7 Not all vnlyke vnto 
Isopes choughe, whom we commonlye call lacke dawe. 1553 
‘IT, Witsox Rhet, (1580) 223 Some cackles like a Henne, or 
a lacke Dawe. 1601 Hottanp Pliny I. x. xxix. 285 
eoouehes and iack dawes: the veriest theeves .. especially 
for silver and gold, 1672 Wicp /’oet. Licen!. 32 Aud may 
the Jack-daws still the Steeples hold. 1769 G. Wuite 
Selborne xxii. (1875) 75 Jackdaws building with us under 
the ground in rabbit-burrows. 1840 Barua /ngol. Leg., 
Fackd. Rheims 12 In and out Through the motley rout 
That little Jackdaw kept hopping about. re. Jerreates 
Wid ae tn S.C. 283 The jackdaw..could not keep silence 
to save his life, but must talk after his fashion. : 

b. A species of grackle or ‘blackbird’ (Quis- 
calns major) of the Southern United States. 

1884 Cours Aey V. Amer. Binds 412 Boat-tailed Grackle, 
Jackdaw. Of large size, with long, much keeled and 
graduated tail. ; 

2. fig. Applied contemptuously to a loquacious 
person. 

1605 Tryal/t Chev. n. i. in Bullen O, Pf. (1884) LL. 289 
Bowyer a Captayne? .. a very Jackdaw with his toung slit. 
1719 D'Unrey Pills 1. 6 With City-Jack-daws; That make 
Staple-Laws, To measure by Yards and Ells. 

3. altrib, and Combé., in reference to the Fable of 
the Jackdaw decked out with peacock’s feathers, 
or to the furtive and secretive habits of the bird. 

1739 Metmotn Fitzosb. Lett. (1763) 49 Jack-daw poets with 
their stolen feathers. 1890 i thenznmt 19 Apr. 498 2 In the 
Bodleian Library, where they now rest, thanks to the jack- 
daw-like propensities of Mr. Secretary Pepys. 


Jacked ‘dgxkt), a. [f. Jack 53.2 +-ED2,] 
+a. Clothed in or armed with a jack (see Jack 
sb.21), Obs. bb. Hardened and thickened as 


leather for jack-boots. 

1461 J. Paston in P, Lett. 11. 36 The dine was jakkyd 
and saletted, and riottously disposid. 17.. t. Warp Welsh 
Monster 3 Their brown Skins, from Knee to Foot, Are 
jack'd like Trooper’s stubborn Boot. 1841 James Drigand 
nix, Dagger or sword point will not well make its way 
through the jacked doublings of those hides. 1849 — 
'Weodinan vii, Made of double jacked leather. 

Jackeen (dgxki'n). Anglo-/rish. [Irish dim. 
of Jack sé.1} A contemptuous designation for a 
self-assertive worthless fellow. 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXI11. 320 A buckeen, a jackeen, 
a squireen, or any of the intermediate classes. 1892 0. Rev. 
July 138 ‘ Jackeens* loitering about the Dublin Theatres. 
1897 Stk CG. Durry iid. Sept. 451 In manner and bearing 
be is a superb Jackeen. 

Jacker (dgzx‘ko1). [f. Jack v.l}+-ER] One 
who jacks, in various senses; e.g. one who kunts 
or fishes with a jack; one who jacks or throws. 

Jacket (dzz'ket), sb. Forms: 5 iaquet, -ette, 
5-6 iaket, -ette, 6 iakett, iackettie, iakket, 
iaequet.e, -quit, iakquet, <-7 iacket, 7- jacket. 
[a. OF. jaguet, jacquet, dim, of jague: Jack sb.*] 

L. An outer garment for the upper part of the 
body: orig. the same as, or a shorter form of the 
jack ; now, an outer garment with sleeves, reaching 
no lower than the waist, worn by Doys (as an Lton 
jacket) and by men in certain occupations; also 
a short coat without tails (as a Norfolk jacket), 
worn in shooting, riding, cycling, etc. 

Also as second element in shooting-, smoking-, tenuis- 
jacket, and tbe like. 

1462 Mann. & Househ. Exp. (Roxb.)149 Ffor makynge off 
a jaket off crymysyn clothe ffor my sayd lurd, ij.s, iiij.c. 
1464 Nottingham Rec. 11. 377 Rede clothe to make jakettes 
of to pe saudeours. c¢ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 33/40 Donaas 
the doblet maker Hath performed my doublet And my 
laquet (F. palfocgue), 1527 in Lanc. Wills (Chetham Soc. 
1854) 5 Item 1 giff my white chamlett iakett to be a vesti- 
ment to our lady chapell aforsaid. 1530 Patscr. 233/2 Iacket 
that batb but four quarters, jacguette. 1548 UDALL, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Fohn 116 Vhe souldiers thought good tbat it 
[Christ’s seamless coat] should bee kept whole vncut, and 
that sum of them shoulde haue the whole iacket to whose 
lotte it shoulde chaunce. 1580 HoLtyzanp 7reas. Fr. Jong, 
Hogueton, a Yacket, a cote of armor. 15999 TnyNNe 
Anjmadz. (1875) 31 A comone garmente -. suche as we call 
a lerken or Iackett withoute sleues. 1697 Dampier lay. I. 
427 Some of them have Iackets made of Plantain leaves, 
which were as rough as any Bear's-skin, 1706 PHiL.ips, 
Facket, a sort of Garment in Use among Country-People. 
1767 1. Hutcninson //7st. A/ass. UH. ii. 163 The women put 
on their husbands hats and jackets. 1834 L. Ritcme Wand. 
by Seine 144 The royal archers led the way, clothed in jackets 
of vermilion, red, white, and green. 1841 Emerson Lect. 
on Times Wks. (Bohn) II, 260 Before the young American 
is put into jacket and trousers, he says ‘I want something 
whicb I never saw before’, 1897 Hatt Caine Christian xi, 
You were only a boy in jackets. : 

b. That worn by a jockey in horse-racing; now 
a loose-fitting blouse of silk or satin, of the owner’s 
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distinctive racing colours. Hence, fo send in his 
jacket, take away his jacket, relain his jacket, ete. 
see J. Rice //ist. Brit. Turf 1879. 

1866 H. H. Dixon fost 4 /’addock v. 83 The Duke of 
Ledford..very nearly requested him [Chifney senior] to 
send in his jacket. /did. vi. 89 Sam [Chifney].. mounted 
the magnificent ‘purple jacket with scarlet sleeves, and 
gold-braid buttons*® of the Prince. did. xii. 214 Jockey 
Club law does not acknowledge such a process as ‘sending 
in a jacket’... But if masters..force a senior jockey to 
retain their jacket, they are bound to give him their mounts, 
and not to..prevent him from seeking for more considerate 
masters elsewhere. /67e., He thought nothing. .of putting 
a silk jacket into his pocket, and riding 70 or 80 miles toa 
meeting, to oblige a friend. 1894 Dove S. [folmes (1899) 
16 2, I glanced at the card to see the entries. It ran:— 
..4 Colonel Ross's Silver Blaze (black cap, red jacket). 

ce. A woman's outer garment analogous to that 
of boys or men, either loose or close-fitting, and of 
varying length. 

19756 Connoisseur No. 103 P 5 Her usual dishabille. .is, an 
ordinary stuff jacket and petticoat. 1862 Miss Yonce C tess 
Kate vii. (1880) 69 To the detriment of tbat young lady's 
muslin jacket. F 

d. locally in U.S., = waistcoat. (Cent. Dict.) 

e. Applied to something worn or fastened round 
the body for other purposes than clothing; as 
a strait-sjackel, a swimming jacket, 

f. Phrases. + Zo line one's jacket (obs.): see 
quot. 1611. Zo dust, swinge, thrash, trim, etc. 
(a person's) jacket, to give him a beating. Also 
in phrases referring to breadth or narrowness of 
opinions, etc. (quots. 1792, 1896). 

1611 Cotcr.s.v. Accoustrer, He stuffes himselfe soundly, 
hee lines his iacket throughly with liquor. 1687 IT’. Brows 
Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 1. 74 ri substantially thrash 
your jacket for you. 1740 Christonas Entertainm. ii. 
(1883~4) 12, | will swinge his Jacket for him. 1792 Burke 
Corr, (1844) LLL. 367 They were not able to make a schism 
in their short and narrow jacket. 1845 Buckstone Green 
Bushes 1.13 Vi dust your ae. if you do that again. 1896 
Daily Vews 30 Apr. 6/1 He had ‘ widened the jacket ' of his 
Scotch theological training by mastering tbe results of the 
most advanced German speculation. 

2. An outer covering, coating, or casing of any 
kind placed round a vessel, as a pipe, steam- 
cylinder, or boiler, to protect it, prevent escape or 
access of heat, etc. See also STEAM-JACKET. 

1815 Specif, F. Kilby's Patent No. 3920 I enclose my 
brewing vessel in another vessel which I call the case or 
jacket. 1837 Chambers’ Misc. V1. No, 136. 16 The enclos- 
ing of the cylinder in a jacket or drum of wood. 1852 W. 
Branpe Lect, Arts 213 Heating a fluid by means of a steam. 
warmed jacket or coil, ¢ 1865 J. Wytpr in Circ. Sc. I. 
307/1 The crucible is to be covered by the plumbago jacket. 
1898 P, Maxson Trop. Diseases xxi. 334 The evaporation 
is best done in a vessel like a glue-pot, in which the milk is 
not boiled, but is surrounded by a jacket of boiling water. 

b. A paper cover or wrapper issued with a bound 
book, usually with the title printed upon it. 

1894 ‘Month May 116 It was arrayed in a handsome 
purple ‘jacket’, and bore the crown and monogram of 
George II. 1895 H. Frowpe Les. 26 June, Paper jackets 
are being printed for it, worded as shown. 

e. U.S. ‘A folded paper or open envelop con- 
taining an official document, on which is indorsed 
an order or other direction respecting the disposition 
to be made of the document, memoranda respecting 
its contents, dates of reception and transmission, 
ete.’ (Cent. Dict.) 

3. a. The natural (usually hairy) covering or 
‘coat’ of various animals; the fleece (of a sheep), 
hair (of a dog), fur (of a cat), etc.; also the skin 
(of a seal, fish, ete.). 

1613 Percuas Pilgrimage (1614) 560 These kindes of Ser- 
pents..The Scythale is admirable in her varied lacket. ¢1847 
Cocks in A'nowledge (1883) 188/2 Herds of Aetinia bellis 
in prime condition—jackets as red as a Kentish cherry. 
1865 Frnl. R. Agric. Soc. Ser. u. 1. 1. 242 The recent high 
price of long wool has tempted some flockmasters to neglect 
the form, in their eagerness to secure a heavy jacket. 1880 
Standard 20 May 3 As fast as one [seal] is clubbed or shot 
the skinner with the sbarp knife turns it out of its ‘jacket’, 
as the skin witb the attached blubber is styled. 1882 Daily 
.Vezus 28 Jan. 2/2 A two-pound perch boiled in tts own 
jacket, and served up with parsley sauce. 1898 Ladies 
Field 6 Aug. 378/2, | have seen her in July with a magni- 
ficent jacket, while every other cat had next to none. 

b. The skin of a potato (when cooked with the 
skin on). 

1856 Farmer's Mag. Nov. 378 Potatoes. boiled unpeeled 
—or as we say, ‘in their jackets". 1894 Hatt Caixe Jfanx- 
man 31 A pot of potatoes in their jackets. 

e. Puh, A formation coating some organ. _ 

3897 Al/butt's Syst. Med.1V. 119 This white jacket, wbich 
may be a quarter of an incb thick, easily peels off the sub- 
jacent liver. 

da. A young seal; 
Newfoundland. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as jacket-collar, -pocket, -stuff, 
-suit; jacket-bodice, a dress-bodice coming down 
over the skirt like a jacket; also a jacket-shaped 
under bodice; jaeket poultiee, a poultice placed 
between two folds of stuff; jacket wise adv, of 
advb. phr., in the manner of a jacket. 

1810 Splendid Follies 1. 119 Tbe laundress .. bad left a 
deep triangular singe in tbe very centre of the *jacket-back. 
1889 Taélet 3 Aug. 167 Over her *jacket-bodice sbe wears 
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a woollen shawL 1838 Dickens O. Txvist x, Oliver..was at | be hit so as to fall clear of the hole, the thrower 


once lugged along the streets by the *jacket-collar, at a rapid 
pace. 1806 Vara/Chron. XV. 453 The crew lost their *jacket 
knives. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple xxix, He thrust the first 
book into his *jacket-pocket which he could lay his hand 
on. 1898 A//butt’s Syst. Med. V. 149 A *jacket poultice of 
linseed ts a common and for the most part a good applica- 
tion. 1643 Davenant U'n/fort. Lovers Wks. (1673 133, What 
skirt’s in fashion now ; the *Jacket-way, Down to the hams? 
1598 Haxcuyt Vey. I. 387 Aloft their shirts they weare a 
garment “iacket wise. ; 

Hence Ja‘cketless a., without a jacket; Ja‘ckety 
a. collog., of the nature of a jacket. 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 49 His coat 
was a light jackety sort of thing, with little pockets behind. 
1862 Mas. H. Woop Channings vi, Her son..burst into the 
room jacketless| 1891 Harpy Jess xxix. ad fin., Tess had 
come out with her milking-hood only, naked-armed and 
jacketless. 

Jacket, v. [f. prec. sb.] ; 

1. trans. ‘Yo cover with or enclose in a jacket in 
various senses of the sb.). 

1861 Times 13 May 5 4 The cylinders [of the Mooltan’s 
engines] are ‘jacketed *, as it is termed,—that is, there is an 
upper pair of 43 inches’ diameter, in which the dry steam is 
first used, at a pressure of 201b., and an outer cylinder of 

inches’ diameter, where it is worked expansively. 1884 

. J. ritten Wath 4 Clockm. 65 The ‘ ice-box’ is also 
a metal chamber .. jacketed all over with a non-conductor. 
1889 Farmer Amerrcanisms s.v., In Government offices, to 

Jacket a document is, after scheduling, to enclose it with 
other papers referring to the same subject. 1899 ests. 
Gaz. 23 Feb. 1/; A Bible jacketed in American cloth upon 
the table. 1900 /éfd¢. 15 Aug. 7 1 Unfortunately, there are 
forty-five waiters to only forty jackets,.. perhaps .. the 
managers will be able to scrape together sufficient money 
to jacket the unhappy five. 

b. slang. See quot.) 

1812 J. H.Vacx Flask Dict., To jacket a person. .is more 
properly applied to removing a man by underhand and vile 
means from any birth or situation be enjoys, commonly with 
a view to supplant him. 

2. dial. or coliog. To beat, thrash. “Cf. the phrases 
s.v. JACKET 56.11.) See also JACKETING 3. 

1875 Sussex Gloss. s.v.,‘ 11 jacket him wben hecomes in’. 
1877 .V. WV. Linc. Gloss. 1896 in Farmer Slang. 

Jacketed (dgxkétéd), a. [f. prec. sb. or v. + 
-ED.] Clothed, covered, or surrounded with a jacket 
(in various senses of the sb.). 

1ssz Hutoet, lacketed, tunicatus. 1831 Cartytr Sar?. 
Res. 1. x, Those jacketed Gouda Cows. 1860 Aldi }car 
Ronnd No. 34. 79, 1 have seen baby London short-coated, 
and frocked, and breeched, and jacketed. 1884 AHcalth 
Exhib. Catal. 66,1 Jacketed Pans, for soups [etc.). 

Jacketing. [f. Jacker sé. or v. +-1NG 1.) 

1. =Jacker sd. 2. 

1881 GREENER Gu 309 This pipe is surrounded bya water 
jacketing, and kept cock by a running stream of water. 

2. Material, as cloth, ctc. for making jackets. 

1882 in Ocitvie. 

3. collog. A beating. Also fig. 

1851 Mavuew Lond, Labour 1. 92, 1 don't work on Sun- 
days. If I did, I'd get a jacketing. 1894 ‘J.S.Wister' 
Red Coats 29 The very worst ‘jacketing ’ which the Colonel 
was capable of administering. 

Jackey: see Jacky. 

Jack-frame. [f. Jack s.18+ Frame.] 

1, The frame in which a jack or winch is hxed. 

1703 Moxon Weck. Exerc. 41 The Nuts will not draw the 
Fore and Backsides close.., then tbe whole Jack Frame will 
not stand fast and firm together. 

2. Cotton Manuf. A contrivance consisting of a 
rotating can containing a bobbin, formerly much 
used for giving a twist to the roving as delivered 
by the drawiny rollers, and simultaneously winding 
itupon the bobbin. Also called jack-in-a-box. 

1875 KxiGHt Dict. Meck. s.v., The jack-frame was super- 
seded by the Bobbin and Fly-frame. 

Jack-in-the-box, JackK-in-a-box. Also 6 
Iacke of the boxe. 
+1. A name fora sharper or cheat; sfec. ‘a thief 
who deceived tradesmen by substituting empty 
boxes for others full of money’ (Nares). Oés. 

1570 Satir, Poems Reform. xxii. 78 Jak in tbe bokis, for 
all thy mokis a vengeance mot the fall! Thy subteltie and 
palgardrie our fredome bringis in thrall. 16ra Dexker 
Cryer of lanthorne, etc. xi, This Iacke in a Boxe or this 
Deuill in mans shape. .comesto a Golde-smithes stall. 1623 
MipDLETon, etc. SP. Gipsy 1v. i, Jack in boxes nor Decoyes, 
Puppets, nor such poorethings. 1639 GLartHorNe Argalus 
v. Wks. 1874 I. 61 These women .. toungs that lie worse 
than false clocks, By which they catch men like Jacks in a 
box. arjzoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Fack in a Box, a 
Sharper, or Cheat. 1725 in Ver Cant. Dict. 

+ Z. Applied contemptuously to the consecrated 
host, with an allusion to its reservation in the pyx. 

1555 Ripcev Last Exam. in Foxe 4. § MV. (1583) 1759 
Rayling billes agaynst the sacramente. termynge it ‘ Iacke 
of the boxe’, ‘the sacramente of the halter’, ‘round Robin’, 
with like vnseemely termes. 

3. The name of some gambling games. 

1592 NASHE Summer's Last Will (1600) Giij, When I 
should haue beene at schoole, I was close vnder a hedge 

ae eying at spanne counter or Tacke in a boxe. 1664 
J. Witsos Cheats av. i. Dram, Wks. (1874) 67 Did not I... 
teach you your top, your palm, and your slur, Shew'd you 
the mystery of jack-in-the-box, and the frail die ? 
b. ‘A game in which some article, of more or 
less value, is placed on the top of a stick standing 
in a hole, and thrown at with sticks. If the article 


takes it.’ Farmer S/ang.) 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz, Greenw. Fair 1850) 67/2 The 
allurements of the stout proprietress of the * Jack-in-the- 
box. three shies a penny’. : 

+4. Astreet pedlar stationed in a portable stall 
or box. Oés. 

1699 E. Warp Lond. Sfy mi. 13 Here and there a Jack 
in a box, like a Parson in a Pulpit, selling Cures for your 
Corns, Glass Eyes for the Blind. 

5. A kind of firework. 

1635 J. BapinGtox Pyrofechnia xxxvii. 45 Another, which 
I call Tack ina box. 1841 J. VP. Hewett Parish Clerk Wl. 
44 Jacks-in-the-box, and all sorts of fireworks, 1892 Pad/ 
Maél G. 1 Nov. 5/2 There is more attraction to the ordinary 
child in a handful of * blue devils ',..‘ Roman candles’, and 
a ‘jack-in-the-box ’ than a grand Crystal Palace show. 

6. A toy consisting of a box containing a figure 
with a spring, which leaps up when the lid is raised. 
Also jig. 

1702 Infernal Wanderer N.), Up started every one in his 
seat, like a Jack in a box, crying out Legzt ant non Legit. 
1833 Marrvat P. Stmple |xiv, Could he have jumped up 
twenty times, like Jack-in-the-Box. 1856 Reape /¢ is newer 
too late \xx, Two figures .. came bounding like Jacks-in- 
the-box out of the gloom into the red light. 1899 fVeszu. 
Gaz. 14 Oct. 8’: Battles are won by resolute, enthusiastic 
men, not by jacks-in- boxes. ; 7 

7. Applied to various mechanical contrivances. 

ta. A self-acting valve for relieving water-mains from ac- 
cumulations of air. Os. b. A screw-jack or lifting-jack. 
esp. one used in stowing cargo on board ship. ce. A kind 
of screw-press : see quot. rSor. . -An instrument with 
a small but powerful screw, used by burglars to break open 
safes or doors. @. =JAcK-FRAME 2. 

1726 Desacuuiers in PAilL Trans. XXXIV. €2 This 
machine which from its make we call Jack in a Box will be 
useful where ever water is to be conveyed a great way in 
Pipes. 1801 J. J. Moore Vocus. Sea Phrases, Fack in the 
box, a large wooden male screw, turning in a female one, 
which forms the upper part of a strong wooden box, 
shaped like the frustrum of a pyramid. It is used .. asa 
press. 1824 Aw. ny (1825) 8 Apr. 40/r [He] with the 
assistance of hand-spikes and a hand screw, called by the 
sailors, ‘ Jack in tbe Box',.. threw over the stone. 1841 
Jones Specif, Patent No. 8988. 2 This differential movement 
now commonly called the ‘ Jack-in-the box’ is governed by 
the varying rotation of the pinion D. 1850 Cuuss Lacks & 
Keys 23 Some years ago, one of Chubb’s locks, fixed on a 
common iron safe, was forced open by a burglar’s instru- 
ment, called a ‘ Jack-in-the- Box’. é 

8. a. A West Indian tree, Hernandia sonora, 
bearing large nuts that rattle in their pericarps 
when shaken. b. A local appellation of the wild 
arum, ‘runt maculatum, cf. Jack-in-the-pulpit 
s.v. Jack s4.1 38; also, of a hose-in-hose variety 
of primrose Britt. & Holl.) ; cf. Jack 56.1 32a. 

1752-9 Mutter Gard. Dict. s.v. Hernandia, The Her- 
nandia .. with a large umbilicated Ivy Leaf, commonly 
called in the West- Indies, Jack-in-a-Box. 17566 P. 
Lrowne Fusnaica 373 Fack-in-a-dox, the cups that sustain 
the nuts are very large, and as they move in the wind, keep 
a whistling noise, which is often frightful to unwary tra- 
vellers, 1819 Rees Cycl. s.v. Hernandia, The whistling 
hernandia .. in the West Indies is frequently denominated 
the Jack-in-a-box tree. ; 

9. A fisherman’s name for a hermit-crab. U.S. 

Jack-in-the-green. 

1. A man or boy inclosed in a wooden or wicker 
pyramidal framework covered with leaves, in the 
May-day sports of chimney-sweepers, etc. 

1801 ie Wiles gti & Past. w. iii. § 20 Jack in the Green 
+ consists of a hollow frame of wood or wicker work, made 
in the form of a sugar loaf, but open at the bottom, and 
sufficiently large and high to receive a man .. who dances 
with biscompanions. a 1845 Hoop Szecp's Compl. 63. 1855 
Dickens Dorrit 1. xxi. 1895 H. B. Wueatrey Pepys’ 
Diary V1. 236 note, Vhe editor saw a jack-in-the-green with 
men dressed as milkmaids dancing round it on May 1st of 
the present year. 

attrib. 1897 Mary Kincsteyv IV. Africa 529 The heads 
of his society..go out to meet him in their canoes, and bring 
bim in his Jack-in-the-Green dress ashore. 

2. ‘ A variety of Primula wvulgaris [the primrose], 
in which the calyx is transformed into leaves’ 
(Britten & Holland Eng. Plant-n.. 

1876 Gard. Chron. 8 Apr. 472. 

Jack Ketch. Also 7 Kitch, S- Catch, jack- 
Ketch. [rom the name of John or ‘ Jack’ Ketch 
(sometimes written Ca/ch and X7tch), the common 
executioner 1663 (?)-16S86. Partly on account of 
his barbarity at the executions of William Lord 
Russell, the Duke of -fonmouth, and other political 
offenders, partly perhaps from apt association with 
the vb. Agfch, CatcH, his name became notorious, 
was given to the hangman in the puppet-play of 
Punchinello, introduced from Italy shortly after his 
death, and became a common appellation. See 
Dict. Nat. Biog. s.v.) An appellation for the 
common executioner or hangman. 

[1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 13 Jack Kitch, the proper 
name of the Common Hangman that is now in being. 1682 
Drvpen D&, of Guise Epil. 30 ‘ Jack Ketch’, says I, ‘is an 
excellent Physician .. But hanging is a fine dry kind of 
death.’ 1683 (#i#/e) The Apologie of John Ketch Esquire. 
1685-6 Luttrett Diary 20 Jan., Jack Ketch, the hangman 
for affronting the Sherifs of London .. is turn’d out of his 
place, and one Rose, a butcher, put in. 1702 1. Brown 
Lett. fr. Dead 48 From Charon to the Most Illustrious 

| and High-born Jack Ketcb, Esq.] 1705 HicKEeRiNGILL 


JACK-O’-LANTERN, 


Priest-cr. 11. iii. 28 A Priest-ridden Magistrate to be the 
Jack Ketch, and do the Priest's drudgery. 1755 WesiEY 
Wks. (1872) 11. 349 He is then a kind of jack-catch, an 
executioner-general. 1812 Examiner 19 Oct. 6662 A few 
dozen lashes well laid on by Jack Ketch .. may be a very 
appropriate punishment. [1849 Macactay H:st. Evg. v.] 
1889 Crark Russett J/arconed (1890) 75 If they seize the 
vessel, it is piracy—a criminal act which ends with Jack 
Ketch. 

Jack-knife (dzzkneif), sd. [app. of U.S. 
origin: perh. associated with some sense of Jack 
s6.1, but cf. yackleg knife s. v. JocKTELEG.] 

1. A large clasp-knife for the pocket: see also 
quot. 1867. 

1776 Militia Act, New Hampsh.in Outing 1893) XXVIII. 
80,1 A hundred buckshot, a jack-knife and tow for wadding, 
six flints, one pound of powder. 1825 J. Neat Bro. Fen- 
athan V1. 227 Ever in Jerusalem ?—I was—got a jacknife, 
that..emperor Titus. .he lost it, one afternoon. 1861 Dickexs 
Gt. Expect. x), Taking out his great horn-handled jack-knife 
..and cutting his food. 1867 Suvytu Sazlor's Werd.b%., 
Fack-knife, a horn-handled clasp-knife with a laniard, worn 
by seamen. 1870 Emerson Svc. & Solis, Werk & Days 
Wks. (Bohn) IIT. €g The old schoul-house, and its porch, 
somewhat hacked by jack-knives. 

2. Ina telephone station: =Jack sd. 13d. 

Ilence Jack-knife v., (a) frans. to cut with a 
jack-knife ; (6) futr. to double up like a jack-knife. 

1855 Bovp Oakw. Old 1, The stage-yankee's method of 
recording things, in jackknifed notches on a sof:wood stick. 
1889 Amer. cnn. Deaf Oct. 277 Desks ink-stained and 
jack-knifed like those of a country school. 1897 H. Porter 
Campaigning w. Grant ix. 141 One of their amusements in 
camp .. was to throw stones and chips past one another's 
heads, and raise a laugh at the active dodging and bending 
the body low gr ‘jack-knifing’ as the men called it. 

Jackleg: see JOCKTELEG. 


Jack-light, 50. U.S. [f. Jack 6.1 26 + Licut.] 
A light carried in a jack or cressct for hunting or 
fishing at night. Also af/rz6. Hence Jack-light 
v., to hunt or fish with a jack-light. 

1883 Chicago Advance 30 Aug., By night, it is called 
‘jacklighting’ the deer. /érd., William sat just behind the 
jack-light for two long hours. /é7d., Once after that in a 
jack-light hunt. 1895 Outing (U.S.) XAXVI. 63/2 Dark 
banks so suggestive of jack-lighting experiences. 

Jack-line. [f. Jack 56.1, in various senses: 
cf. JacK-cHAIN.] <A kind of thin rope or line used 
for various purposes: see quots. 

1615 E. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Garuer HI. 642 Every 
string must be fifty fathom long, and about the bigness of 
a jack-line. 1665 J. Witsox Prayectors t. Dram. Wks. 
(1874) 227, I shall be an alderman, .. 1] think a brass jack- 
line would hang as well o’ my shoulders as on another 
man’s. 1686 Piot Staffordshk. 337 A round wooden box 
which receives a Jack-line, that goes also through another 
box which turnes a second spindle above in the Chimney. 
19794 Kigging & Scamanship 1. 64 Jack-line is made of bar 
hemp, and has g threads, 3 in a strand. 1851 //luscr. Catal. 
Gt. Exhit. 614 Sash and jack-lines, made frcm Indian spun 
hemp. 1868 Kirrinc Sails 4 Sail-making 57 Through 
these eyes a small-sized rope is reeved, and this is called 
the Fack- line. 

Jackman ‘dgxkmn). Sc. [app. f. Jack sé.) 
4+ Mas. Reterred by Scott, and writers after 
him, to Jack sé.2) An attendant or retainer kept 
by a nobleman or landowner. és. exc. Hist. 

1567 Gude & Godlie B. (S. T.S.) 197 Preistis, leif jour 
pryde..And Iakmen be jour syde. a1572 Knox Hist. Ref 
Whks. 1846 I. 37 The Bischop of Brechin, having his place- 
boes and jackmen in the toun, buffated the Freér, and 
called him Heretick. 1637-so Row Hust. Atrk (1842) 172 
Familie exercises, prayer, and the word, and singing of 
psalms..are profaned and abused, by calling on the cock. 
stewart, or jackman, to performe that religious duetie, the 
masters of families ashamed so to bonour God in their awin 
persons, 1820 Scott .Vonast. ix, The chiefs and landed 
proprietors retaining im their service what were called jack- 
men, from the ‘jack’, or doublet quilted with iron, which they 
wore as defensive armour. 1849 Jas. Grant Atrhaldty of 
G. iv. 33 A train of swash-bucklers or stout jackmen. 

© Erroneously put for JaARKMAN, q. Vv. 


Jack-o’-lantern, jack-a-lantern, <é. 
Forms: ;- J. with a (the) 1.,8 0’,-a-, of 1.; 7-8 
lanthorn, S— lantern; S- Jack-lantern, -born. 

+1. A man with a lantern: a night watchman. 

1663 StarLeton Slighted Maid in. 48,1 am_an Evening 
dark as Night, Jack-with-the- Lanter, bring a Ligbt. 16¢8- 
1700 E. Warp Lend. Spy 1t. (1709) 32 Each Parochial Jack- 
a- Lanthom was Croaking about Streets the Hour of Eleven. 
a1joq ‘I. Brown Lett. fr. Dead Whs. 1760 II. 195 Who 
should come by before I could get up again. but the con- 
stable going his rounds, who quickly made me centre of a 
circle of jack of lanthorns. _ : - 

2. An ignis fatuus or will-o’-the-wisp; = Friars 
lantern (FRIAR 56. 9 b); fig. something misleacing 
or elusive. 

1673 Rav Fourn. Low C. 410 Those reputed Meteors .. 
known in England by the conceited names of Jack with 
a Lanthorn, and Wi!l with a Wisp. 1749 Fiewpinc 7m 
Fones xu. xii, Partridge .. firmly believed .. that this light 
was a Jack with a lantern, or somewhat more mischievous. 
1750 S. Hares Earthquakes 10 Plenty of inflammable sul- 
phureous Matter in the Air, such as /gnes faiz?, or Jack-a- 
Lanterns. 1775 SHERIDAN Asvads in. iv, I have followed 
Cupid's Jack-a-lantern, and find myself in a quagmire. 1862 
H. Marrvat Fear i Sweden V1. 67 As a mist rises, Jack- 
o*lantern flits his pale light over the swamp. 1870 Lowe. 
Stucy Wind. 5 Supplying so many more jack-o'-lanterns to 
the future historian. 

attrib. 1750-1 Student 11. 352 It -- is 
lanthorn nature, neither here nor there. 


.. of a mere Jack- 
1817 CoLERIDGE 


JACK-O’-LANTERN. 


Biog. Lit. 293 The characters in this act frisk about, here, 
there, and everywhere, as teasingly as the Jack o Lantern 
lights which mischievous boys. .throw with a looking-glas» 
on the faces of their opposite neighbours. 

3. A lantern made of the rind of a large turnip 
or a pumpkin, in which holes are cnt to represent 
eyes, nose, and mouth; a turnip- or (in U.S., 
pumpkin-lantem. North Eng., Sc., and U.S. 

Ilence Jack-o’-lantern v. i7/r. (nonce-wd., to 
play or move erratically like a will-o'-the-wisp. 

1891 G. Merepitn One of our Cong. 1. iv. 52 Mis Puckish 
fancy jack-o’-lanterning over it. 

Jack-o-leg: see JockTeLec. Jack-o’-lent: 
see Jack-a-Lest. Jackonet: see JAcoNet, 

Ja‘ck-pla:ne. [f. Jack 56.1 + Prange.) A 
long heavy plane uscd by joiners for coarse work. 

1812 16 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. & Art \. 109 The Jack- 
plane used hy joiners, is generally about 17 inches in length. 
1825 J. Nichotson Oferat. Mechanic 582 Vhe jack-plane is 
used for taking away the rough occasioned ly the saw, and 
removing all superfluous and other uneven parts. 1876 T. 
Harvy “thelberta (1890) 380 That comes from the jack- 
plane, and my pushing against it day after day and year 
after year. : 

Hence Jack-plane v. fravs., to smooth with a 
jack-plane. 

1872 ‘Mark Twain’ Jrnoc. Adr. xii. 76 Surely the..smooth 
--turnpikes are iack-planed and sand-papered every day. 

Ja‘ck-pu'dding.arch. [Jack s6.133.} A buf- 
foon, clown, or merry-andrew, ¢s/. one attending 
on a mountebank. 

1648 C. Warker /fist, Independ. 1. 21 The Junto-men, 
the Hocus-Pocusses, the State-Mountebanks, with their 
Zanyesand Jack-puddings ! 1664 ETHEREDGE Com. Revenge 
un. iv, Sir, in a word, he was Jack-pudding to a mountebank 
17tr_ Aopison Sfect. No. 47 26. 2752 Firtpine Covent 
Garden Jrnul, No. 10 Writers are not .. to be considered as 
mere jackpuddings, whose business it is only to excite 
laughter. 1826 Scort I} oedst, xxviii, What make you in 
that fool's jacket, and playing the pranks of a jack-pudding ? 
1881 Besant & Rice Chafl. of Flect 1. x. (1883 75 They 
were again jocund, .. the jester and Jack-pudding of the 
feast. 

attrib. 1668 T. St. Serre Taruga's Wiles Aiv, Be gone 
with your gue redding Speech! 1836-48 B. D. Wacsu 
Aristoph., Knights uw. iv, You rascal, how you worry me 
with your jack-pudding nonsense. 

Hence Jack-pu‘ddinghood, the character of a 
jack-pndding, buffoonery. 

1749 H. Watpote Lett. to Afann 3 May, Grossatesta, 
the Modenese minister, a very low fellow, with all the jack- 
puddinghood of an Jtalian. : : 

Ja‘ck-ra‘bbit. U.S. [Short for jackass-rabbit 
(see JACKASS 3); so called from its long ears.] 
One of several species of large prairie-hares (Lefus 
campestris, 1. callotis, etc.), with remarkably long 
ears and legs. 

1882 //arper's Mag. Nov. 869 The jack-rahbits speed to 
their holes with long kangaroolike bounds. 1897 Muss 
HArRADEN Hilda Strafford 215 She would neveragain go.. 
chasing the jack-rabbits and the cotton-tails. 

da‘ck-screw:. <A lifting-jack with a screw; 
=Jack 56.1 10. 

1569 Fatcoxer Dict. Alarine (1789), Vertu, an instrument 
nearly similar to a jack-screw. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef Afast 
xxix. 99 The jack-screws which are used in stowing cotton. 

Jackshay, -shea (dgekfé). Australza. 
(Origin unknown.} A tin quart-pot. 

188: A.C. Grant Bush Life Queensland 1. 209 (Morris) 
Hohbbles and Jack Shays hang from the saddle dees. Note, 
A tin quart-pot, used for boiling water for tea, and contrived 
so as to hold within ita tin pint-pot. 1890 J/e/bourne Argus 
14 June 4/1 His ration bags are beside his head, and his 
jackshea..stands by the fire. 1893 Mrs. C. Praep Outlaw 
§ Lawmaker Il. 140 The tin billys, and pint pots and 
jackshays, strung together by a saddle strap. 

+ Jacksmith (dzxk,smip). Ods. [f. Jack 56.17 
+ SMirH.] A maker of roasting-jacks. 

1678 Lond.Gaz. No. 1280, Next door to the Jack Smiths 
in Philpot Lane, London. 1723 Lond. Gas. No 6196 7 
Ralph Simson, .. Jacksmith. 1800 Matonxe in Dryden's 
Iorks (1808) AVI. 127 note, The celebrated watchmaker 
(Mr. Lompion] who was originally a jacksmith. 

Jack snipe, ja‘ck-sni:pe. [Sce Jack sé.l 
29, 33 b.] A small species of snipe, Scolopax 
(Gallinago) gallinula ; also called half-snipe. Also 
applied to the common American or Wilson's snipe, 
Gallinago WWelsont, the Dunlin, 7r2nga alpina 
(Shetland), and the pectoral sandpiper ot N. 
America, 7rzuga maculata, 

1663 Kiruicrew Parson's Wed. m. ii. in Com. & Trag. 
(1664) 109 Provide me then the Chines fry'd, and the Salmon 
Calyered..and an Assembly of Woodcocks, and Jack-snipes. 
1765 Pexnant Zool. (1768) Il. 359 The Jacksnipe. .. Its 
weight is less than two ounces, inferior hy half to that of 
the snipe. 1883 Ceu/urv Mag. Oct. 921/1 The Wilson's snipe 
.. very closely resembles the jack snipe of Europe. 1889 
R.S. S, Bapes- Powerit Pigsticking 52 Like the particular 
tussock always tenanted by a jack snipe. 


Ja‘ck-staff. Vat. [f. Jack 5b.3 + Srarr.] 
1. A short staff, usually set upon the bowsprit or 
at the bow of a ship, on which the flag called the 


jack (Jack 56.3) is hoisted. 

1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. \. xiv. 65 Jack staff 
and Jack. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1.175 The Jack- 
stati Is a short staff erected on the aftside of the bowsprit- 
cap, to expand the jack. 1880 Presie Ast. of Flag (ed. 2) 
v. 509 The stars and stripes for the stern, the hoat-flag for 
the jackstaff, and two blue flags for the wheel-houses. 


540 


2. Used (?erron.) for Jacob's STAFF (sense 2a). 

1891 J. Winsor Columbus xi. 261 Whether the cross-staff 
or Jackstaff, a seaboard implement somewhat more con- 
venient than the astrolabe, was known to Columbus is not 
very clear. 

Jackstay (dgx'ksté!). Vawt. [f. Jack sd! 
33 + STAY.J a. A rope, rod, or batten placed 
along a yard or gaff to bend the sailto. b. A rod 
or rope running up and down on a mast, on which 
the square-sail yard travels. 

1840 R. H. Dana Sef Alast Gloss., JVack-stays, ropes 
stretched taut along a yard, to bend the sail to. c¢ 1860 H. 
Stuart Seaman's Catech, tg What is the use of jackstays? 
To bend the sails to. 1875 Bevrorn Sailor's Pocket Bh. V1. 
(ed. 2) 227 A jackstay should be fitted round the boat, under- 
neath the rubbing strake for the rain awning to be laced 
down to. 

Ja‘ck-stone, jacckstone. [A variant of 
CHECKSTONE ; perh. associated with Jack v1] A 
small round pebble or stone; esp., in f/., a set 
of pebbles tossed up and caught in the game of dibs. 

1814 Drackexrince Jral. Voy. Missourt in liews 

Louisiana 251 Vhe women..amuse themselves with a game 
something like jack-stones: five pebbles are tossed up ina 
small basket, with wl ich they endeavor to catch them again 
as they fall. 1885 79th 28 May 853’1 She had a passion 
for gathering jack-stones and forming mosaics with them in 
the garden, 
_Ja‘ck-straw’, jackstraw. [See Jack s/.}, 
in various senses. Jack Straw was the name or 
nickname of one of the leaders in the Rising of the 
Commons in 1381. 

1386 Cuatcrr Van's Pr. T. 574 Certes he lakke Straw 
and his meynee Ne made neuere shoutes half so shille. 
14.. fel. oems (Rolls' 1. 230 Jak Strawe made yt stowte. 
15968 Gratton Chvon, 11. 342 But Fabian, .. Pelidore, and 
many Aucthours doe impute Iack Straw to be chiefe.] 

1. A ‘man of straw’; a man of no substance, 


worth, or consideration. 

15996 Nasne Saffron Wakden 126 Vhose worthlesse Whip- 
pets and Tack Strawes. a 1605 Poiwart Siting w. Mont- 
gomerte t55 lacstro, bee better anes inginde, Or I sall flyte 
against my sell. 1692 Wasninaton ur. Ailton s Def. Pop. 
Pref., M.'s Wks. (1847! 342 ‘hou. .an inconsiderable fellow 
and a jack-straw, and who dependest upon the good-will of 
thy masters for a poor stipend. atfrid. 1754 RicHARDSON 
Grondison (1812 VII. 63 D.', I command you on your 
obedience to accept of this; I will not be a jackstraw father. 

2. One of a set of straws, or strips of ivory, bone, 
wood, or the like, used in a game in which they 
are thrown on the table ina heap, and have to be 
picked up singly without disturbing the rest of the 


heap. Also, in f/, the game thus played. 

1801 Mar. Epcewortn Belinda xix, ‘Mr. Percival’, said 
Belinda, ‘ condescending to look at a game of jack-straws !’ 
10 — Larl; Lessous, Llarry & Lucy (1829) IV. 8 
Playing a game at Jack-straws, or, a» some call them 
spillikins. 1845 Mrs. Brownixe in Lett. Mir. 4 Mrs. 
Browning 1839 1. 267, 1.. have no sort of presence of 
mind (not so much as one would use to play at Jack straws). 

3. Asa type of worthlessness ; cf. straw. 

1828 C. Croker Fairy Leg. new ed.) 434 The only thing 
about this place that’s worth one jack-straw, 1885 1. 
Heaty in Leeds Mhrcury 16 Dec. $1 The Protestants of 
the North do not care a jackstraw about England. 

4. Local name for the Whitethroat, and for the 


Blackcap, from the construction of their nests. 
1885 Swainson Prov. Vames Birds 23 Whitethroat (Sylvia 
cinerca). .. \t forms its nest of fine pieces of grass, hits of 
straw, feathers and wool, hence it is called. . Winnell straw, 
or Jack straw (Salop). /éid. 24 Blackcap Syleta airica- 
pilla .. builds its nest of hay, roots, and hair, in a low 
bush or hedge, hence its names Jack straw (Somerset [etc.]. 
5. The tlower-spikes of the common plantain 


(Plantago lanceolata). local. 

1863 Miss Pives Rambles in Search of Wild Fl. 238 
We used to call the spikes ‘ Jack straws’, and many a good 
game I have had with them fighting my fifty against my 
neighhour’s fifty. 

Jack-tar. [See Jack sé.1 3.) A familiar 
appellation for a common sailor. 

1781 G. Parker Iiew Society 1. 53 Our house in this place 
(Gosport] was chiefly supported by Jack-tars. 1822 Lams 
| Elva Ser.1. Old Actors, A downright concretion of a Wap- 

ping sailor—a jolly warm-hearted Jack Tar. 

attrib, 1892 W.S. Girpert Foggerty's Fairy 179 He had 
mixed it (brandy and water] on the Jack-tar principle of 

‘half-and-half’. | 

+Jack-weight. Cés. [Jack sd1 7] A 


weight forming part of the mechanism in an 


obsolete form of a roasting-jack. 

1659 Lond. Chanticleers xii. in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 352 A 
woman's anger should be like jack-weights—quickly up and 
quickly down. @1784 Jounson Acc. Early Life, | remem- 
bered a little dark room behind the kitchen, where the jack- 
weight fell through a hole in the floor, into which I once 
slipped my leg. 1814 Last Act 1. iii, A short thick squat 
zort of a mon, fit for the devil's jack-weight. 


Jacky, jackey (dze'ki). [f. Jack sé.) + -r 
arm.) 
1. A diminutive or pet form of Jack in various 


senses, 
1835 Hoop Dead Robbery iii, The stiff ’un..Starts sudden 
up, hke Jacky-in-a-box. 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 358/1 
A warm clasp of the hand .. from the wealthiest owner as 
well as from the poorest ‘ Jackey’ in port. 
2. slang. Gin. 
1799 Worn. Herald in Spirzt Pub. Jrils. (1800) U1. 352 
_ Got up at eight o’clock—had a drap of Jackey. 1825 
| Brockett, Yackey, English gin. 1832 W. STEPHENSON Gates- 


JACOBIAN. 


| head Local Poems 37 Sometimes she would pawn her smock, 
‘lo get a drop of Jacky. 

3. Comé., as jaccky-bird, jacky-breezer, jacky- 
screamer: see quots. 

1840 Srurpens Suppl. Voc. East A., Jacky-breezer, the 
dragon-fly, 1867 Woop /’of. Nat. /ist., Birds 40 When 
flying, the Swift screams continually, and is sometimes called 
the Jacky-screamer in consequence. 1897 R. Keartos 
Nature 4 Camera277 A live one [starling] called a ‘ Jackey- 
bird’ is secured to a ‘flue’ or ‘play-stick’, which can be 
moved upane down by means of a string which the fowler 
holds in his left hand. 

Jackyard (dzz°k,yazd). Aawt. [Sec Jack 56.1 
33.b.] A spar nsed in fore and aft rigged craft, 
chiefly yachts, to spread the foot of a large gaff- 
topsail out beyond the peak. Also atirid. 

1882 Standard 11 Aug. 6/6 Lorna and Chittywee last, the 
latter with a large jackyardtopsail set. 1896 Daily Vews 
18 Aug. 3 All carried jackyards above their mainsai 

Ilence Jackya‘rder, a jackyard topsail. 

1892 Daily News & Aug. 3'7 ‘lhe yachts..reached out the 
river under full lower canvas, jackyarders and jib topsails. 
1894 7 times 24 July 10 2 It was astounding that Gritannia 
with jackyarder aloft came scathless out of the squall. 

Jacob (dga'kab,. a. Heb. yacdgob, in 
Gr. "IanwBos, L. Jaccbus, whence also came Eng. 
James.) A personal name and surname; used 
also in derived and transferred senses, partly 
referring to JACoB’s LADDER. 

+1. =Jacosus, the gold coin. Obs. 

1662 Perevs Diary 23 Nov., A poulterer.. hath left £800 
per annuin..and 40,000 Jacobs in gold. 

+2. slang. a. A housebreaker carrying a ladder. 

1712-53 Thie/-Catcher 25 Rogues called Jacobs; these go 
with Ladders in the Dead of the Night, and get in at aM 
Windows. 

b. A ladder. 

1708 Alen. John tall 21 Facob,a ladder. 1756 Grose 
Drct. Vulgar T., Jacob, a ladder: perhaps frem Jacoh’s 
cream. 1803 Sforting A/ag. X11. 54 A Jacob is a ladder. 

e. A simpleton. 

1811 Lex. Balatr., Facob,a soft fellow, a fool. 31822 J. li 
Vaux Flash Dict., Jacob,..a simple half-witted person. 

3. The possesstve Jacod’s occurs in the following : 
Jacob's coat, membrane (Anat. , the layer of 
1ods and cones of the retina of the eye (named 
after Arthur Jacob, an Irish ophthalmic surgeon, 
Gicd 1574); Jacob's shell, the scallop-shell /ecten 
Jacobaus, the cmblem of St. James the Greater, 
and woin by pilgrims who had visited his 
shrine; Jacob's stone, a name applied to the 
coronation stone of the Scottish kings at Scone, 
now in Westminster Abbey, fabled to be the stone 
of Jacob's pillow | Gen. xxviii. 11) ; Jacob's ulcer, 
“a term for Lupus or rodent ulcer of the eye’ (from 
Arthur Jacob, above-named,. Also JACUB’s LALDER, 
JacoB's STAFF. 

1842 bE. Witson Anat, Wade M. 433 *“Jacoh’s Membrane 
.. is seen as a flocculent filin when tbe eye is suspended in 
water. 1879 Haxtan Lyesight i. 18 This external layer, 
called Jacob's membrane. 1756-7 tr. Aeyséer's Trav. (1760) 
HL. 212 Inthe Adriatic are likewise found the species called 
* Jacob's shells, or Pectines. 1437 Hleywoop Aoyal King ui. 
Who. 1874 VI. 7 If I survive Englands Inheritance, Or ever 
live to sit on *Iacoh’s Stone. 

Jacobean (dgxkéb7-an), a. (sé.) Also-ean. [f. 
late and mod.L. Jacébeus (f. Jacobus: see prec.).] 

1, Of or pertaining to the reign or times of James I 
of England; sec. in Arch., a term for the style 
which prevailed in England in the carly part of the 
17th cent., consisting of very late Gothic with a 
large admixture of Palladian features; also érams/. 
in other arts, as Engraving, etc. 

1844 F. A. Parey Church Kestorers 171, 1 have seen 
Jacobean doors added to ancient churches. 1867 F.G. Lee 
1636 & 1866 in ss. Reunion 128 Most of the Jacobean 
divines, apparently, could not look beyond the confines of 
the English nation. 1874 Parker Goth. Archit. 1. ii. 29 
What are called Jacobean Gothic buildings of the time of 
James I. are often very gcod examples of the Perpendicular 
style. 1880 Warren Sook-plates iil. 22 Vhe Jacobean sty'le 
was most prevalent on our book-plates about 1730. 

2. Of or pertaining to the apostle St. James the 
Less or the Epistle written by him. 

1883 Pulpit 7 reas. June 108 The Jacobean definition of 
religion must be recovered (Jas. i. 27]. 1898 W. S. Litty 
in 19¢ Cent. Sept. 516 A doctrine in which the Pauline 

and Jacobean pronouncements are unobtrusively blended. 

b. Jacobean (or Jacobxa) lily, a Lnlbous plant 

(Sprekelia formosissima, N.O. Amaryllidacee), 

a native of Mexico, named after St. James. 

1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. App., Jacobza Lily, Amarzliis. 
1770-74 A. HUNTER Georg. Ess. (1803) III. 125, I have no 
where seen it more manifest than in the Jacobean Lily. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1.119 In the Jacobzan 
lily, Linnzus noticed a drop of transparent liquid protrud- 
ing every morning from the stigma, 7 

B. sé. A statesman or writer of the time of 

James I. 

1885 A thenzum 21 Nov. 661/2 Milton's chance of leader- 
ship would have been slight if .. the age needed a prosaic 
reaction from the extravagances of the Jacobeans. 

Jacobian (dgakewbian), aland sh. Math. 

[f. jacobi, proper name + -AN.]} 

A. adj. Pertaining to or named after the mathe- 

, matician K. G. J. Jacobi (1804-51), professor at 
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K6nigsberg in Prussia ; discovered, introduced, or 
investigated by Jacobi; as Jacobian ellipsoid of 
equilibrium, Jacobian function, Jacobian system of 
differential equations. B. sb. (short for Jacobian 
determinant.) An important functional deterti- 
nant, named after Jacobi. 

Its cnnstituents are the differential coefficients of any 
number of functions (, v, w, ..) with respect to the same 
number of variables (x, ¥, 2, ..)3; it vanishes when the 
functions are connected by any relation of the form 
(1, 1, Ty <3) 
, (4, ¥, 2 --) 
1852 Sytvester in Camb. & Dubl. Math. Fral. VII. 
qi-z. 1881 Excycl. Brit. X11. 31 Such functional deter- 
minants are now more usually known as Yacobians, a 
designation introduced by Professor Sylvester, who largely 
developed their properties, and gave numerous applications 
of them in higher algebra, as also in curves and surfaces. 

Jacobian dzakdubian),a.? rare. [f. L. /acob-us 
+ -IAN: cf. JACOBEAN.] a. Of or pertaining to 
the patriarch Jacob. b. =JacoBEAN 1. 

1865 F. H. Lainc in Manning ss. Relig. § Lit. 1. 208 The 
race of Israel proper, the genuine Jacobian breed. 1883 
Wallenstein in the Drama in Westm. Rev., Dramatic work 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobian times. 

Jacobic (dzakdwbik), a. rare. [f. L. Jacdb-us 
+ -IC.] =JACOBEAN 2. 

31871 Botton tr. Delitzsch's Comm, Ps. 1. 234 The Old 
‘Testament conception [of righteousness] .. is (so to speak) 
more Jacobic than Pauline. 

Jacobin (dzekdbin), sb.) and a1 Also 4 -yn, 
6 -yne, 6-9 -ine. [a. F. Jacodin (orig. an adj., 

frere jacobin, 13th c. in Godcf. Comp/.), ad. med.L. 
JSacobinus, {. Jacobus: see Jacon.] 

A. sb. 1. A friar of the order of St. Dominic ; 
a Dominican. Also attrzb, or as ad, 

Originally applied to the French members of the order, 
from the church of Saint Yacgues (S. Jacobus) which was 
given to them, and near which they built their first convent 
(Literé). 

a1325 Trental St. Gregory 12 in Anglia XIII. 303 To 
mynour ne to frere Austyn To caryne [read carme] ne to 
Jacobyn. ¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 258 Frere Hugh 
of Malmcestre was a Jacobyn. ¢1400 Kom. Rose 7458 
‘how woldest..have sworne_.That he, that whilome was 
so gaie, And of the daunce lolly Robin, Was tho become 
a lacobin. a1sso Freiris Berwik 29 in Dunbar's Poems 
286 Twa of the Jacobyne freiris. 1681 Dryven Sf. 
Friar \1. ii, This jacobin, whom I have sent to, is her 
confessor, 1758 Jortin Arasm. 1. 135 They behold the 
Jacobins fighting for their Thomas. 1818 A. RANKEN 
Mist. France V1.1. 233 It was a soldier in disguise and not 
ajacobin monk. 1833 Atison Exrope 1847) II. vi. 134 The 
club Breton .. established its sittings in the library of the 
Convent of the Jacobins, in the Rue St. Honoré, which 
gaye its name, since become imperishable, to the club. 

A member of a French political club or socicty 
established in 1789, at Paris, in the old convent of 
the Jacobins (sense 1), to maintain and propagate 
the principles of extreme democracy and absolute 
equality. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 158 They have, it seems, found out 
in the academies of the Palais Royal, and the Jacobins, 
that certain men had no right to the possessions which 
they held. 1794 J. Girrorp Louis I’ 296 The new 
republican clubs, of which the Jacobins became the most 
noted. 1837 Cartvte #7. Kev. III. vn. iv, Gone are the 
Jacobins ; into invisibility ; in astorm of laughter and howls. 

b. fransf. A sympathizer with the principles of 
the Jacobins o1 the French Reyclution ; an cxtreme 
radical in politics or social organization. About 
1800, a nickname for any political reformer. 

1793 Burke Cor™. (1844) IV. 200 With the Jacobins I shall 
keep no terms. 1812 T. Amyor Life Windhani in IV's 
Specches (1812) 1. 29 Parties, which.. were branded with 
the reproachful titles of ‘Alarmists’ and ‘ Jacobins’. 182z1- 
go Lp. Cockaurn Jem. 81 Jacobins .. soon became the 
common nickname..given, not only to those who had 
adinired the dawn of the French liberation, but to those 
who were known to have any taste for any internal reform. 
1888 Mrs. H. Warp R. Elsmere 542 ‘Why am I here?’ 
the little Jacobin said to herself fiercely as she waltzed. 

Jig. 1822 Byron Juan vi. xiii, Consign’d To those sad 
hungry jacobins the worms, Who on the very loftiest kings 
have din‘d. : 

B. adj. a. Of or belonging to the Jacobins or 
Dominican friars. b. Pertaining to the Jacobins 
of the French Revolution; hence, ultra-democratic. 

1795 WixpHam Sf. 27 Mar., The cry of peace proceeded 
from the Jacobin party in this country. 1806 FessENDEN 
Democr. 1. 68(They} swore to have the pure reality, Essence 
of Jacobin equality. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. III. vn. iv, 
Billaud from the Jacobin tribune says, ‘The lion is not 
dead; he is only sleeping’, @1886 J. Ker Lect, Hist. 
Preach, viii. (1888) 139 They..gave name to the famous 
Jacobin party in the French Revolution, because their 
sittings were held in the Jacobine or Dominican monastery. 

Hence Ja‘cobinly adv. 

1848 Craic, acer after the manner of Jacobins. 

+ Ja‘cobin, sé.2 and a.2 Ods. Also 6 -yn, 7 
‘ine. [= OF. Jacobin, ad. med.L. Jacdbinus, f. 
Jacobus: see JAcoBITE!.] 

a. sé. A member of a Monophysite sect in Syria, 
Mesopotamia, etc.; = JAcoBITE 56.1 b. adj. Of 
or pertaining to this sect. 

1517 TorkinGTON Pilgr. (1884) 24 Ther com to vs Jacobyns 
and other feynyd Cristen Peple. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 
40 Of all which (with the other smaller parties, as the 
Copties, the Jacobines, &c.) it is hard to say which are the 
more ignorant. 1727 A. Hamitton New Ace. E. Ind. 1. 
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iv. 35 Its present Possessors are Nestorian and Jacobin 
Monks. 1768 Hume Ess. §& Treat. (1809) II. 430 The 
Jacobins denied the immaculate conception. 

Jacobin (dge-kébin), 54.3 Forms: 7-9 Jaco- 
bine, 8--in. [a. F. /Jacobine, fem. of /acobdin 
(Jacosty sé.11) ; so called from their cowl or hood.] 

1. An artificial breed of the domestic pigeon, 
with reversed feathers on the back of the neck, 
suggesting a cowl 01 hood. 

1688 R. Horme Armoury 11. 244/1 The Jacobines .. or 
Cop Headed Pigeons .. have... Feathers .. almost like a 
Monks-hood. 1766 Pexnanxt Zool. (1768) 1.218. 1851-61 
Mayuew Lond, Labour 11. 64 His pigeon-cote..is no longer 
stocked with carriers, dragoons, horsemen, jacobins. ; 

2. A humming-bird of the genus Heliothrix, 
having neck-feathers resembling a hood. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 272/2 13th Race. The Jacobins. 
Bill short, straight ; tail ample or graduated. 

+3. A kind of French soup (F. soupe a la Jaco- 
bine, Littré). Obs. 

1706 Puirirs, Facobine, a kind of French Potage with 
Cheese. i 

+ Ja‘cobine!. Obs. rare. [f. JacoB + -1NE1.] 
A descendant of Jacob; an Israelite. 

a16z5 Boys Wks. (1630) 800 All true beleeuers are the 
sons of Jacob,..and the Church of these true Jacobines 
and Israelites are the land of the Lord. 

+ Ja:cobine*. Obs. rare. [f. L. Jacdb-us + 
-INE1,] =JACOBUS. 

1612 Sir R. Boyre in Lismore Papers (1886) 1. 6 Lent 
Mr leonard chichester..in gold, a lacobyne xxij’. 

Jacobinic (dgxkobinik), a. [f. JacoBin sh.1 + 
-Ic.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the 
French Jacobins ; ultra-democratic. 

1793 (fist. in Ann. Reg. 274/2 FE.very method..that Jaco- 

inic invention could suggest, or Jacobinic energy employ. 
1802 A. Hamitton Iks. (1886) VII. 325 To rise to power 
on the ladder of Jacobinic principles. 1881 Ashenzum 
20 Aug. 233/2 Throughout the Jacobinic period the notion 
was widely current that as the people was sovereign, any 
crowd that mizht gather in the street.. was sovereign. 


Jacobi‘nicai, a. [f. as prec.+ -au.] =prec. 

1793 Map. D'Arsiay Lett. to Dr. Burney 19 Feb., Per- 
haps all may be Jacobinical malignity. 1821-30 Lp. 
Cocksurn AZer. i. (1874) 59 ‘Trousers or gaiters.. he de- 
scribed as Jacobinical. 1871 Morey Crit. Alisc. 1. 62 
Reason like Condorcet’s, streaked with jacobinical fibre. 

Hence Jacobi-nically adv. 

1821 Black. Alag. X. 752 Patting them on their heads 
(rather jacobinically greasy for our taste). 1887 Daily 
News 28 June 5/1 The present House of Commons has no 
‘mandate’, as Lord Salisbury Jacobinically calls it, to 
coerce lreland. 

Jacobinism (dgzx‘kébiniz’m). [f. Jacopin 56.1 
+-IsM.] The doctrine or practice of the French 
Jacobins ; ultra-democratic principles. 

1793 Burke Rem, Policy cillies Wks. VII. 122 The true 

rinciples of legitimate government in opposition to jaco- 

inism. 1798 Coteripce Satyrane's Lett. ii. in Biog. Lit. 
(1882) 262 ‘lhe whole system of your drama is a moral and 
intellectual Jacobinism. 1801 M. Cutter in Life, etc. 
(1883) II. 44 Jefferson’s speech, .. a mixed medley of Jaco- 
binism, Republicanism, and Federalism, 1821-30 Lb. Cock- 
BURN Jem. 82 Jacobinism was aterm denoting everything 
alarining and hateful, and every political objector was a 
Jacobin. : : 

b. A Jacobinical trait or notion. 

1888 Mxs. H. Warv R. Elsmere 510 A solitary eccentric 
life .. had developed in him a good many crude Jaco- 
binisms. Pa. 

Jacobinize (dgekdbinoiz’, v. [f. as prec. + 
-1ZE.] ¢rans. To reuder Jacobin, to imbue with 
revolutionary or ultra-democratic ideas. Hence 
Ja:cobiniza'tion, the action of Jacobinizing. 

1793 Burke Rem. Policy Allies Wks. VII. 183, I think no 
Country can be aggrandized whilst France is jacobinised. 
1798 W. Taytor in Monthly Review XXVI. 548 Surely 
this author will not admit that a domestic Jacobinization 
was the only defence against foreign subjection. 1836 
Arnotp Let. in Stanley Life (1344) II. vili. 61 A most 
unprincipled system of agitation,—the Tories actually doing 
their best to Jacobinize the poor, in the hope of turning an 
outbreak against the Whig government to their own 
advantage. 

Jacobite (dgzzxk/bait), sétandal [ad. med.L. 
Jacobite, {. Jacobus : see JACOB and -ITE.] A member 
of a Monophysite sect taking its name from Jacobus 
Baradzens, of Edessa, who revived the Eutychian 
heresy in the 6th cent. Also a/ftrz6., or as adj. 

¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) x. 121 There ben othere that ben 
clept Surienes..thei maken here confessioun right as the 
lacobytes don. cxg1x 1s¢ Eng, Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 
30/2 lacobyten named also of on ketter lacob... These be 
kytte and chrystened with a byrnyngeyren. 1640 Be. Hatt 
Efisc.u.xviii. 194 The Jacobite Christians. .have a Patriarch 
of their own. 1645 Pacitt Heresiogr. (1661) 21 The laco- 
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bites..mark their children with a hot Iron with the signe | 


of the Cross, alluding to the words of Saint Iohn, He shall 
haptize you with tbe holy Ghost and with fire. 1867 
E. B. Etuotr Afem, Ld. Haddo xv. (1868) 252 Egyptian 
Christians of the Eutychian or Jacobite persuasion. 

+ Jacobite, 5.2 Obs. “[ad. med.L. Jacdbita, f. 
Jacébus: see -1TE.] =JacoBin 56.11, 

c1sso Bate A. Fohan (Camden) 18 Jacobytes, Mynors, 
Whyght Carmes, and Augustynis. 1614 Setpen 7itles 
Hon. 174 In a Monasterie of the lacobits at Paris .. the 
Epitaph, of Humbert is thus conceiued. 1818 A. Ranken 
Mist. France 1V. 1. 317 Vhey granted..to the Dominicans 


or Jacobites certain rights. 
+ Ja‘cobite, 53.3 Obs. [f. JacoB+ -ITE.] A 


JACOB’S LADDER. 


descendant of Jacob, an Israelite; also applied to 
the 17th c. Puritan refugees. (See N. & Q. oth 
Scr. 323.) 

1658 Sir F. Gorges’ Amer. painted to the Life 1. xxiii. 46 
Jaccobbites. /ézc, 1. ii. 200 Hearing that prophane Esau 
had mustered up all the oands..to come against bis brother 
Jacob, these wandering race of Jacobites deemed it now 
high time to implore the Lord. 

Jacobite (dgzzekéboit), 54.4 and a2 ff. L. 
Jacob-us James (see JACOB) + -ITE.] 

A. sb. Anadherent of James II of England after 
his abdication, or of hisson the Pretender; a parti- 
san or supporter of the Stuarts after the Revolution 
of 1688. 

1689 E. Bonun (¢7¢fe) The Doctrine of Passive Obedience, 
and Non-Resistance, no way concerned in the Controversies 
now depending between the Williamites, and the Jacobites. 
1690 Lutrreit Brief Rel. Apr. (1857) 11. 36 A private form 
of prayers is printed here, used amongst the Jacobites, 
for King James in his afflictions. 1736 BoLincsroKe 
Patriot. (1749) 169 Every Jacobite at this time .. is 
a rebel to the constitution under which he is born. 1814 
Scott Wav. xxix, The sanguine Jacobites, during the 
eventful years 1745-6, kept up the spirits of their party by 
the rumour of descents from France. 

B. adj. +1. Pertaining to James I of England ; 
in Jacobite piece = Jacosus. Obs. 

1611 in Crt. 6 Times Fas. [ (1849) 1. 147 There is speech 
of finding some little remedy, by raising gold,..the angel 
and sovereign to eleven shillings, and the Jacobite piece to 
twoand twenty. 

2. Of or pertaining to the adherents of James II 
and his family: see A. 

1692 Song in 12th Rep. Hist. AISS. Conmt. App. Vv. 320 
At Kingsland ntar the City There met a Jacobite crew. 
1697 J. Dennis (¢ztZe) A Plot and no Plot, or Jacobite 
Credulity; a Comedy. 1788 H. Watrote in |Wadlfoliana 
xix. ro Atterbury was nothing more or less than a Jacobite 
priest. 1892 Guardian 10 Feb. 184/2 On Monday, the 
Marquis de Ruvigny placed on the spikes of the gate at 
Westminster Abbey a wreath with the following inscription 
‘In memory of the martyrdom of Mary.. from the Legiti- 
mist Jacobite League’. 

Hence Ja‘cobitely adv. 

1706 HEARNE Collect. 7 May (O. H.S.) I. 241 He was.. 
look’d upon as Jacobitely inclin’d. 

Jacobi‘tic, 2. vare-°, = next. 

1855 in Hype Crarxr Eng. Dict. Also in mod. Dicts. 

Jacobitical (dzekobitikal), a. [f. JacopiTE sb.4 
+-ICAL.] Pertaining to the Jacobites or adherents 
of the Stuarts; holding Jacobite principles. 

1779 H. Swinsurne in Crts. Europe close last cent. (1841) 
I. 255, I drew my wife's attention to this undeserving object 
of all her Jacobitical adoration [the Young Pretender 
carried home drunk]. 1814 Scott Wav. v, A few songs, 
amatory and Jacobitical. 1855 MacauLay “ist, Eng. xxi, 
IV. 685 Of all the counties of England Lancashire was the 
most Jacobitical. 

Hence Jacobi'tically adv. 

1855 in Hype Crarxe Eng. Dict. Also in mod. Dicts. 

Ja‘cobitish, a. vac. [f. as prec. +-ISH.] = 
prec. adj. Hence Ja‘cobitishly adv. 

1703 Moderation a Virtue 35 Her Jacobitish false Brethren. 
1846 Macrartane Cad. Hist. Eng. XV. 126 The .. Earl of 
Clarendon, with a ‘ Jacobitish secretary", was sent in his 
stead. 1883 Omonp Ld. Advoc. Scot, 11. 47 Lawyers in 
Scotland being Jacobitishly inclined. 

Jacobitism (dzx"kdbsitiz’m). [See -1s1.] 

1. The principles of the Jacobites or adherents of 
James II and his family ; adhcrence to or sympathy 
with the Stuart cause. 

17oo WacstarF (¢i//e) The Present State of Jacobitism in 
England. 1707 Hearxe Coflect. 23 Dec. (O. H.S.) II. 82 
His charging y® University..wt? Jacobitism. 1814 Scott 
IVazv. v, Sir Everard's Jacobitism had been gradually decay- 
ing. 1839 Lp. BroucHam Stafesm. Geo. [1] (L.), Since 
Jacobitisin and divine right were exploded. ae. 

2. The doctrines of the Jacobite sect of Christians. 

1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 1. 17 Abulfaraj .. 
son of a Jewish physician, who had embraced Jacobitism. 

Jacobsite (dgé'-kobzait). AZ. [f. Jakobsberg, 
place-name +-ITE,] An oxide of iron and man- 
ganese, belonging to the spinel group, found at 
Jakobsberg in Sweden. 

1869 Latest News 17 Oct., Jacobsite is a new mineral 
described before the French Academy of Sciences by 
M. Damour. 1872 Dana A/in. App. i. 8 Jacobsite .. does 
not lose weight when ignited. . 

Ja‘cob’s la‘dder. Also (in sense 2) jacob- 
ladder. [In reference to Gen. xxviii. 12.] 

1. A common garden plant, rarely found wild in 
Britain (Polemonium ceruleium) having corymbs of 
blue (or white) flowers ; so called from the ladder- 
like appearance of its closely pinnate leaves. 

Popularly or locally applied also to Solomon's Seal, and 
various other plants. . 

1733 Miter Gard. Dict., Polemonium .. Greek Valerian, 
or Jacob’s Ladder. 1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot. xvi. 189 
Greek Valerian or eee Ladder. 1882 Garden 3 June 
380/2 A white Jacob’s-ladder..with purple throat,..a very 
delicate flower. 5 

2. Naut. A rope ladder with wooden steps for 
ascending the rigging from the deck. 

1840 Marryat Poor Yack xxviii, The youngster runs to 
the jacob-ladder of the main-rigging. ¢ 1860 H. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech. 31 It is used..for Jacob's ladders. 1882 
Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 179 Let go the .. jacob’s ladder 
lanyards. 1 Deily News 9 May 6/4 One [gun} cut the 
Jacob's ladder of the Vicksburg adrift. 


JACOB’S STAFF, 


3. In fig. allusions to Gen. xxviii. 12. 

1831 CarLyLe Sart. Nes. it. v, Like mysterious priestesses, 
in whose hand was the invisible Jacob’s-ladder, whereby 
man might mount inlo very heaven. 1890 I.. C. D’Ovyie 
.Votches 88 It seemed to climb the very edge of the gray 
bank of clouds, ..a veritable Jacob’s Ladder, stretching 
away into the heavens,..meet for angels’ feet to tread. 


4. A frequent local name or nickname of a high 


and steep flight of steps. 
¢1895 Proposals to do away with the bridge over the 
reservoir and railway at Oxford, known as Jucob’s Ladder. 
1900 Daily News 13 Mar. 5/1 A feature of the island [St. 
Helena] 1s ‘Jacoh’s Ladder’, a wooden staircase of 699 
steps, with an average slope of 39 degrees to the vertical. 
Jacob’s membrane, shell, ctc.: sce Jacon 3. 


Jacob’s staff. [In scnse 1, from St. James 
( Jacobus), whose symbols in religious art are a 
pilgrim’s staff and a scallop shell. In the other 
senses the name is app. more or less fanciful.] 

+1. A pilgrim’s staff. Ods. 

Sometimes perhaps with a reference to Gen. xxxii. 10. 

a31g48 Hatt Chron, Len. VII}, 10 Like two pilgrems 
from sainct lames,..with palmers hattes on their helmettes, 
wyth long lacobs staves in their handes. 1590 Srensxr 
F, ?. 1. vi. 35 In his hand a Iacobs staffe, to siay lis weary 
limbs upon. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Facobs Staff, a Pilgrims 
staff, so called from those who. .go on pilgrimage to the city 
of St Jago, or St James Compostella in Spain. 

2. a. An instrument formerly used for taking 
the altitude of the sun; a cross-staff. b. An 
instrument for mcasuring distanccs and heights, 
consisting of a square rod about three fect in 
length with a cursor which slips on the staff. c¢. 
A straight rod shod with pointed iron, and having 
a socket-joint at the summit for suppoiting a sur- 
veyor’s circumferentor instcad of a tripod. {In 
mod. Dicts.) 

1ssg W. CunnincHam Cosmogr. Glasse 106 The Astrono- 
iners staffe, also called Iacobes staffe. 1613 M. Ripiry 
Wagn. Bodies 105 Having a lacobs-staffe at sea and a 
quadrant at land take the altitude of the Sunne, 1777 Hootr 
Comenius’ Vis, World (ed. 12) 129 A geometrician measureth 
the height of a tower, or the distance of places either with 
a quadrant or a Jacob’s-staff. 1867 SuyTH Sa/lor's Word- 
bh., Facob’s Staff, or Cross-staff, a mathematical instru- 
ment to take altitudes, consisling of a brass circle, divided 
into four equal parts by two lines cutting each other in the 
centre; at each extremity of either line is fixed a sight per- 
pendicularly over the lines.. The cross is mounted on a staff 
or stand for use. 

Jig. 21613 Ovursury A IIe (1638) 132 He. .dares beleeve 
nothing above frinus snobite, for ‘tis out of the reach of 
his Jacobs staffe. 21734 Nortu A.xam, 1. ii. § 16 Erecting 
a Jacob's Staff to take the Altitude of these wise Doings. 

+3. A staff containing a concealed sword or 
dagger. Obs. 

1596 Tuomas Lat. Dict., Dolo, a great sparre or siaffe 
with a small head of iron and a sword within it: a lacobs 
staffe. 1606 Hottanp Sucfon, xiii. 159 Found there were 
likewise twaine .. with a staffe having a blade in it [e/oac] 
(wargin Some cal this a Iacobs-staffe) and a Hunters 
wood-knife waiting for him. 1656 in Biount Glossogr. 

4. A plant, the Great Mullein or Aaron’s Kod. 

1879 Britten & Hottaxn Plant-n., Jacob's Staff, Mer- 
bascum Thapsus. 

Jacobus (dzakdu'bds). Pl. -uses, (7 -us, 7-S 
-usses, -us’s), [a. L. Jacobus Jamcs: see JAcos.] 
The current (but not official) name of an English 
gold coin, struck in the reign of James I. 

Originally issued in 1603, under the name of the Sovereign, 
and current for 20s, In 1604 there was a second issue known 
as the Unite, which heing 4 lighler, the value of the 
Sovereign rose to 22s, In 1612 the current value of the 
Unite was raised by statute to 22s., and the earlier piece 
rose to 245. 

1612 in Crt. & Times Fas. F (1849) I, 197 The prince 
having entreated him to provide him £1000, in so many 
Jacobus pieces. @1618 Raieicu Oés. in Rem. (1661) 200 
The English Iacobus goeth for three and twenty sbillings in 
Merchandizing. 1678 Marve.t Let. to Mayor of Hult 
Wks. 1776 I. 346 The Jacobus’s cost twenty three and eight- 
pence a piece. 1754 RicHarpson Grandison (1781) I]. xx. 
216 In the second purse were 115 Jacobus’s. 1855 MacauLay 
flist. Eng. xv. WN. 585 His salary was .. eight thousand 
Jacobuses, equivalent to ten thousand pounds sterling. 


Jacoby (dzz'kobi), An anglicized form of F. 
Jacobée, Li Jacobxa (Senecio Jacobea, Ragwort), 
applied to the Purple Ragwort (S. elegans’, also 
called Purple Jacobea, fromthe Cape of Good Hope. 

Jacol, obs. form of JAcKA. 

Jacolatt, -let, obs. forms of CHOCOLATE. 


Jaconet (dgxkdnét’. Forms: 8 jaconot, 
jackonet, g jaeconot, -et (jacounet, -onite). 
[Corruption of Urdi Jaganndthi, from Jagannath 
(Juggernaut) or Jagannathpirvt in Cuttack, where 
orig. manufactured.] A cotton fabric originally 
imported from India, but now manufactured in 
England. The application of the name has under- 
gone change; in the trade it now means ‘ A plain 
cotton cloth of medium thickness or weight, lighter 
than a shirting, and heavier than a mull’, 

1769 Publ. Advertiscr 14 Nov. 3/3, 260 Dozen Book and 
Jaconot Muslins and clear Lawns. 1808 C. Simron in W. 
Carus Life x. (1847) 250, | was buying the shawl and 
jaconet for her. 1851 /éfustr, Catal. Gt. E-xhib, 482 India 
jaconets, Cambric of various qualities. 1891 Yises 8 Oct. 
4/1 Moderate enquiry exists for mulls, jacconets, and 
dhooties, 
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+ Jacou'nce, jagounce, Ols. Also 5 ia- 


conet, [a. OF. yacunce \ Noland, 11th c.), jagonce 
(Kom. Rose,:—pop. L. type tacunti-us for *hia- 
cynii-us, in cl. L. Ayacinthrus (sc. lapis), adj. from 
Ayacinthus. With jaconcet cf. jacincl, jacynct under 
Jacustu.] The jacinth or hyacinth (precious stone). 

241366 Cunaucer Rom. Kose 1117 Rubyes there were, 
saphires, iagounces (Fr. Audis i of, saphirs, iagences), And 
emeraudes, more than two ounces. %a1400 Lync. Chorle 
« Byrde (Roxb.) 12 Ther is a sione whiche callid is a 
lagounce.. Whiche of fyn gold peyseth anonce. 2¢ 1400 — 
vE sop’s Fab, i. 54 Hid in the dunghill he fuunde a Taconct 
{editor Jaconet,z.r, iacynct] stone. £did. 99 Ihe hest laconct 
in [Ethiope is founde. @1§29 SKELTON Sp. Farrot 365 
More precious then the ryche 1acounce. 

Jacquard (dzaka-id, dzkaid). The sumamc 
of Joseph Marie Jacquard of Lyons, who, at the 
beginning of the 19th c., invented an apparatus to 
facilitate the weaving of figured fabrics in the loom, 
superseding the rudcr heddle or heald appliance 
previously used. H1ence many attrib. uses and 
combinations, as Jacquard afparatus, attachment, 
engine, machine, mechanism, applied to this appa- 
ratus; also Jaequard loom, a loom fitted with 
this apparatus, for the weaving of figured fabrics; 
Jacquard fabric, muslin, stripes, ctc., those woven 
or produced on the Jacquard loom; /acguara- 

Aigured adj.,-weaving, cic. bd. Also cllipt.assb.= 
Jacquard apparatus, ctc. 

1841 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 7) XXI1. 828 The draw-loom has of 
late years been to a considerable extent superseded by the 
Jacquardengine. 1842S. C. Hart frefaud 11. 330 note, The 
Jacquard niachine, introduced a few years ago by some of 
the leading manufacturers. 1843 /’cuny Cyct, XXVIII. 178 2 
‘The Jacquard apparatus was first intended for and applied lo 
silk-eweaving. 1851 (ddustr. Catal, Gt, Exhid. 482 A new 
arrangement of the peequasd loom. bid. 506 Spe: imens of 
Jacquard figured silk fabrics. /éid, 1279 Shawls with muslin 
Jacquard stripes. /éid., Muslin from the loom, white 
Jacquard, needle work spots. 1875 Ksicut Dict, Mech, 
Loom-card, a pierced pattern-card for Jacquard weaving. 
1890 Cent, Dict. s.v, Loom, The Jacquard attachment is a 
device for forming sheds or openings for the passage of the 
shuttle between the warp-threads. 1897 Sketch 26 May 
181 1 The application of a Jacquard to looms, lace and 
Henery machines. /é/d. 182/2 Deteriorations are impossible 
with the Jacquard. 

| Jacquerie (gaker7'), Also anglicized, 6-9 
-ery. [F., in OF. jaguerie, peasants or villeins 
collectively, spec. as in Eng.; f. Jacques James, old 
term for a French villein or peasant: cf. Jack 50.1] 
/list. The revolt of the villeins or peasants of 
northern France against the nobles in 1357-8; 
hence, Any rising of the pcasantry. 

1523 Lo. Berxers Frorss. 1. clxxxii. 217 They called hym 
kyng Iaques Goodman, and so therby they were called 
companyons of the Iaquery. 1548 THomas in Strype Lcc/. 
Mem, (1721) 1. App. 65 The Jaquerie that sprang in 
Beauvoisine and other countries of France, in the year 1358. 
1791 Burke Aff. Whigs Wks. V1. 219 That furious insur- 
rection of lhe common people in France called the Jacquerie. 
1882 Sfectutor 8 Apr. 457 There is too much reason to 
believe that in many districts of Ireland the anti-landlord 
agitation..has changed an agrarian movement into a true 
jacquerie, 1892 Newew of Rev. 15 Jan. 17/1 In Russia .. 
villages scattered here and there in the inidst of great 
steppes do not afford material even for successful jacquery. 

acques, obs. form of JAKEs. 

Jactance (dzaktins). rare. [a. F. jactance 
(13th c. in Godef. Comfi.\, ad. L. jactantia, f. 
Jactantem, pr. pple. of jacldre: see JACTATION and 
-ANCE.] Boasting; vatnglorious speaking. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr, (1495) 4 Vayn glory or iactaunce. 
1soz Ord. Crysten Menu. v. (W. de W. 1506) 95 It is arro- 
gance, iactans, & ypocrysye. 1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W.de W. 
1531) 92 lactance is, whan a man sercheth for the prayse or 
laude of other, bostyng hym selfe of ony euyll dede. 1828 
(J. R. Best) /taly 163 Let there be no jactance in an epitaph. 
1885 /din. Rev. Apr. 550 She even asks, with a Jitile un- 
necessary jactance, ‘ Don’t you imagine fetc.)’. 

Jactancy (ogzektinsi\. [ad. L. jactantia: see 
pree.and -ancy.] Boastfulness, vainglory; boasting. 

1623 CockeraM, /actancie, boasting. 1841 Fraser's Mag. 
XXIII. 223, I speak not this in any jactancy or self- 
laudation. 1884 Sir S. St. Joun Aayts ii. 51 Rigaud had, 
.. With his usual jactancy, marched on Port-au-Prince to 
expel the English. . 

Ja‘ctant, a. rare, [ad. L. jactdnt-em, pr. pple. 
of jactdre: see next.] Boasting, boastful. 

1839 Yait’s Mag. V1. 353 The jactant self-importance 
assumed by the cock-pigeon of the dove-cote. ? 

Jactation (dzektéi-fan). (ad. L. jactation-em, 
n. of action from jactare to throw, toss about, dis- 
cuss, boast of, reff. to talk boastfnlly, make an 
ostentatious display, freq. of jacére to throw; cf. 
F, jactation (Cotgr.).] 

1, A tossing or swinging of the body to and fro; 
spec. in Path. =JACTITATION 2. 

1680-90 TEMPLE £ss., Health Wks. 1731 1. 282 Jactations 
. help or occasion Sleep, as we find by the common Use and 
Experience of rocking froward Children in Cradles, or 
dandling them in their Nurses Arms, 1751 Br, LavincTon 
Exthus. Methodists \1754) U1. iii. 96 Various Tumults of 
Mind, and Jactations of Body. 1887 Syd. Soc. Le.x., 
Factation. ; Same as Factitation. : 

2. Boasting, bragging, ostentatious display. 

1576 Wootton Chr. Manual (Parker Soc.) 91 If we use 
them with excess, filthy pleasure, vain jactation..we abuse 


jaculation dire. 


JACULATOR. 


Gods gifts. 1604 T. Wricnt Lassions 1, vi. 26, I could adde 
.. Envy, Emulation .. lactation or Boasting. 1825 Lond. 
Mag 1 379 There is no surer sign of vulgarity than jactation 
of gentility, 1886 Saixtssury in Macm. Mag. July 17% 
The tedious burlesque, the more tedious jactation which 
disfigure his work. 

+ Jacta‘tor. Ols. rare. 
agent-n, from jactire . sce prec. ] 

1656 iouxt Glossogr., Jactafor, a cracker or boaster. 
2721 Daitey, Factator,a Voaster or Ibragger. 

Ja-ctitate, 7. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. jactitare : 
sce next.) utr, To toss restlessly about: see 
Jactitation 2, Hence Jaetitating ff/. a. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 150 ‘Ihe stertor, 
the insensibility, and the jactitating struggle of the limbs. 
form a picture of agony. 

J actitation (dgacktité-fan). [ad. med.L. jacti- 
(ation-em (in Canon law a false declaration tend- 
ing to some one’s detriment, n. of action f. L. jacti- 
fare, in sense ‘to throw out publicly, to utter’, 
freq. of jactdre: see JacTATION, The senscs follow 
or are influenced by L. jactdtio. So in F. (Littré).] 

1. Public or open declaration, esp. of a boastful 
sort ; ostentatious affirmation ; boasting, bragging. 

1632 [Ligh Commission Cases Camden) 304 This jactitation 
or gloriacion of adultery is as much as a confession of the 
facil. 1655 Futcer Ch. f/ist. u. v. § 46 The Arch-bishop 
sent his Mandate to the Abbot and Convent of Glassenbury, 
henceforward to desist from any jactitation of Dunstan's 
Corpse. 1766 J. Inpetson S'fca Subscr. 39 Art. (Y. Suppl, 
Shall the jactitation of his friends be instead of a public 
revocation on his own part? [1842 Aéachw. Mag. LI. 684 
What Johnson would call his perpetual * jactitation about 
the infinite wealth of the Indus.] 

b. Law. Jactrtation of Marriage: see quots. 

1685 I. Consett Pract. Spir. Crts. 252 The Defendant 
being cited in a Cause of Jactitation or boasting of Marriage. 
1773 Gentl, Alag. XLII. 10x The long contested cause of 
pectatien. brought by the lon. Thomas Harvey against 
is lady, after a cohabitation of eighteen years. 1883 
Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 7) 432'1 The suit of jactitation 
of inarriage .. which is not (nowt to modern praciice, may 
sull be brought in the Divorce Court by the express terms 
of 20 and 21 Vict. c. 85, 5. 6, when a person falsely boasi« 
that he or she is married to another wherebya reputation of 
their marriage may ensue. ‘The party injured sues for the 
purpose of having perpetual silence enjoined upon the un- 
justifiable boaster. ee: Daily News 12 a 2/4 The case 
of ‘Thompson v. Rourke"... is a suil marked ‘ Jactitation’, 
and is of a very novel character, it being thirty years since 
such a case was before the Court, 

2. Path. A restlcss tossing of the body: asymptom 
of distress in sevcre diseases. b. A twitching or 
convulsive movement of a limb or muscle. 

1665 Harvey Advice agst. Plague 3 A yerpetual restles- 
ness, with anguishing Jactitations, or throwing ones self 
from one part of the bed to the other. 1809 Jled. rut, 
XX. 115 Voice querulous with consiant moaning; jactita- 
tion; pulse .. feeble. 1844 B. G. Basixcton tr. Hecker's 
Epitemics Mid. Ages (Syd. Soc.) 318 An insufferable itching 
came on over the whole body, accompanied by distressing 
jactitation, 1861 T. J.Granam J’ract. Med, 426 There may 
be jactitation of the extremities. 

+ 3. Discussion; bandying to and fro. Oés. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy 1V. xxix, After much dispas- 
sionate enquiry and jactitation of the argumenls on all sides, 
..-it has been adjudged for the negative. 

+Jacture. Ols. [ad. 1. jactiiva loss, detri- 
ment, f. ppl. stem of jacére to throw, throw away ; 
sce -URE. So OF. jacture (1306 in Godef.).] Loss, 
injury, detriment. 

1s1g Hen. VIII Let, to Ponynges 22 July, Which iacture 
wronge, and preiudice we cannot ne woll suffre to passe. 
1563-87 Foxe 4.4 JZ. (1596) 9041 To repaire the piteous 
iacture and decay, that the church and sea Apostolick hath 
so long suffered. 1657 Tomtixson Renou's Disp. 666 Oyl 
will endure a whole dayes coction without senstble jacture. 

+ Ja‘culable, a. Oés. rare—°, [ad. L. jacula- 
bil-is, £. jacula-ri: see next.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Faculable, fil to be thrown, that 
may be cast or darted. 1721 in Baitey. ; 

aculate (dgxkivle't),v. rare. [f. L. jaculat-, 
ppl. stem of yacu/ari to dart, hurl, f. jaceehem a 
dart, f. jacéve to throw.) a. ¢rans. To dart, hnrl. 
b. éxtr. (for 7¢fl.) To dart forward. 

1623 Cockeram, /acufate, todart. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 
Trav. 20 They know accurately how to jaculate their Darts 
of blacke Ebony. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life i. (1861) 27 Do 
you suppose, he can be estimated by his weight in pounds, 
. this reaching, radiating, jaculating fellow % 

Jaculation (dgckiléfan). rare. ad. L. 
jaculation-em, n. of action from jaculari: see 
pree. Cf. F. jaculation (16th ¢.).] The action of 
darting, hurling, or throwing ; a hurl, a throw. 

1608 J. Kinc Seri. 5 Nov. 20 It was well and strongly 
strung with 36 barrels of gunpowder .. for the more wioient 
jiaculation, uibration, and speed of the arrows. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. v1. 665 Hills..encounterd Hills Hurl’d to and fro with 

1837 Blackw. Mag. XLII. 543'1 As far as 
one could cast a lance, at one or three successive jaculations, 

Jaculator (dzzx‘kisleitas). fae: Jaculitor, 
agenut-n. from jaculari to JACULATE: ef. F. yacu- 
lateur (16th e. in Godef.).] 

1. One who throws or hurls; a thrower of the 


dart or javelin. rare. 

1796 od. Gultiver Pref. 4 The serpent would. .have spent 
its venom on the breast of the .. malicious jaculator. 1804 
T. Taytor Plato's Wks. V.136 This same mean person, like 
a skilful jaculator, will hurl a sentence worthy of attention. 


2. A fish (Zoxotes jaculator which has the 


[a. L. jactator, 


JACULATORIAL. 


power of shooting a drop of water at insects that 
come near it; =ARCcHER §. Also jacu/alor fish. 
1763 Scuosser in Phil. Traus. LIV. 89 Governor Hommel 
gives the following account of the Jaculator orshooting fish. 
1773, Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 220. 1897 diden's Furvenile Gem 
(N. Y.) Mar. 79/1 The jaculator fish, ..in the lakes of Java, 
uses its mouth as a squirtgun and is a good marksman. 


Jaculatorrial, z. rare. [f. as next + -aL.] 
Ilaving the faculty of darting. 

1856-8 W. Crark Ian der Hoeven's Zoot. 11. 456 Sagitts- 
fingues,..Tongue jaculatorial. 

Jaculatory (dzxkivletari), a. rare. [ad. late 
LL. jaculator?-us, 1. ppl. stem of acu/adri to dart, 
throw, JacuLate: cf. F. facee/atorre (16-17thc. in 
Godef Conepl.).] Pertaining to throwing or dart- 
ing ; that is thrown or darted. 

1616 Buttoxar, /acu/atory, that which is suddenly cast 
from one, like a dart. 1795-8 T. Maurice f/tudostan (1819) 
III. v. iv. 242 The foe.. having formed no conception of the 
jaculatory strength of those engines,..retired in confusion. 

+b. Jaculatory prayer, a short prayer ‘ darted 
up’ to God (L. preces jaculatorie (Jerome); F. 
oraison jaculatoire,. Obs, Cf. ESACULATORY 3. 

1624 Br. Mountacu /mned, Adkdr. 34. 1626 T. H[awkins] 
Caussin's Holy Crt. 333 Learne a little to talke with God hy 
iaculatory prayers. 1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt, E.xenp. 1. Disc. 
xi. 159 We may be very inuch helped by iaculatory prayers 
and short hreathings. 

+Ja‘cule. Obs. rare. [ad. L. zaceleas a darting 
serpent, f. jaccre to throw. Cf. OF. jacule a dart. 


A serpent that darts on its prey. 

(1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. ix. (Bodl. MS., pe 
serpent p' hat /acu/us fleeb as a darte .. and 3if he meteb 
wib any beeste he broweb hym silfe bere vpon and sleep it.] 
1572 Bossewete d rimorie 1.62 h, N. beareth Azure, a lacule 
d'Argent. [1774 Gotpso. .Vat. /Jist. 1V. 106 The manner 
of progression in the swiftest serpent we know, which is the 
jaculus, is by instantly coiling itself upon its tail and darting 
from thence to its full extent.) 

Jaculi-ferous, a. [f. L. jacel-um dart + -fer- 
bearing + -ous.] | See quot.) 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., ALG having prickles, or 
spine-like darts, as those seen on the flanks of the Diodon: 
jaculiferous. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Jad (dzed, sé. /oca’. [Origin unknown; cf. 
Jep.] In the Bath-stone quarries: ‘A long deep 
holing or cutting made for the purpose of detaching 
large blocks of stone from their natural beds’ 
(Gresley Gloss. Coal Afining, 1883). Hence Jad v. 
trans,, to forma jad in; Ja‘dder, a stone-cutter 
(ilalliw, 1847-78; Jadding vd/. sb., also 
attrib. 

1871 Morcans JVining Toots 148 The ‘jadding pick’ .. 
serves for cutting in long and deep holings, juds, or ‘jads’, 
for the purpose of detaching large blocks of stone from their 
natural heds. /dé/. 153 When the face of any heading from 
which the stone is to be worked away has been properly 
jadded under the roof, the side saw-cuts are proceeded with. 

Jad, obs. variant of Jape sb.1 and *, 

Jade (dzé'd), 0.1 Also Sc, 8 jad, 9 jaud. [Of 
unknown origin; often assumed to be a doublet of 
Yavp (Icel. ada mare_, but app. without reason. ] 

1. A contempttous name for a horse; a horse of 
inferior breed, e.g. a cart- or draught-horse as 
opposed to a riding horse; a roadster, a hack; a 
sorry, ill-conditioned, wearied, or worn-out horse ; 
a vicious, worthless, ill-tempered horse; rarely 


applied to a donkey, 

1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. Prot. 46 Be blithe though thou 
ryde vp-on a lade, What thogh thyn hors be bothe foule 
and lene. 1530 Patscr. 2332 Iade a dull horse, gaéter. 
1576 Gascoicne Steele Gl. Arb) 79 When horsecorsers 
beguile no friends with lades. 1589 Pupfe w. Llatchet 
(1844) 35 If like a restie lade thou wilt take the bitt in thy 
mouth, and then runne ouer hedge and ditch, thou shalt be 
broken. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 309 You are much 
deceived..that thinke mine asse to he dead: for the hungrie 
jade knowing his masters necessity hath wrought this 
sleight. 1605 VerSTEGAN Dec. Intell. vii. (1628) 205 Not fit 
for Gentlemens horses, hut for Carters iades. 1665 Citas. II 
in Julia Cartwright //enriette of Orleans (1894) 237, I shall 
have much ado to mounte my selfe with so much as jades 
for this summer's hunting. @1680 Butter Kew. (1759) II. 
495 Lhe swiftest Race-horse will not perform along Journey 
so well as a sturdy dull Jade. 1709 Pore “ss. Crit. 604 
False steps hut help them to renew the race, As, after 
stumbling, Jades will mend their pace. 1816 Scotr Antig. 
i, The expected vehicle, pressing forward with all the des- 
patch to which the broken-winded jades that drew it could 
possibly he urged. 1819 L. Hust /udicator No. 11 (1822) 
1. 82 He palmed upon the owners a sorry jade of an ass. 

b. Sometimes used without dcpreciatory sense, 
playfully, or in generalized sense: = Horse. 

1553 Bate Vocacyon in /fart. Afisc. (Malh.) 1. 362 The 
Kearnes, the Galloglasses, and the other brechelesse soul- 
diers, with horses and their horse gromes, sum time iij 
waitinge vpon one jade. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
XV. vili. (1886) 408 You shall not heare a butcher or a 
horsse-courser cheapen a hullocke or a jade. 1602 MARSTON 
Antonio's Rev. 11.1. Wks. 1856 I. 104 The black jades of 
swart night trot foggy rings Bout heavens browe. 1653 H. 
More Antid. Ath. un. ix. (1712) 118 Cantius his Horse .. 
(which was a lusty-bodied Jade). «1825 Forsy Voc. £. 
Auglia, Jade,a horse. We do not always use it in a con- 
teniptuous sense, as it is in general use... A clown will 
somtimes call a fine hunter ‘a hrave jade’. Cart horses 
are very commonly called so, though they be by no means 
despicable. Nay, even fine teams of Suffolk punches. 

c. In figurative applications. 


! 
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@ 1577 Gascoicye Heedes ii. Compl. Green Knt., And bad 
Repentance holds the reines, to rule the hrainsicke iade. 
1583 Gotvinc Calvin on Deut. ili. 17 They play the ouer- 
pampered Iades which fall to kicking against their maisters. 
1599 SHAKS. Jnch Ado 1. i. 145 You alwaies end with a 
fades tricke. 1657 H. Crowcn JVelsh Trav. 8 Fortune often 
plaies the Jade. 1768 GotpsMm. Good-n, Man 1. i, ‘Vhat 
same Philosophy is a good horse in the stable, but an errant 
jade on a journey. 

2. A term of reprobation applied to a woman. 
Also used playfully, like zssy or minx. 

1560 .Vice Wanton in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 179 Such a jade 
she is, and so curst a quean, She would out-scold the devil's 
dame I ween. 1583 R. Wlarve] Zhrce Ladies Lond. 1. 
Ibid, V1. 257 When | could not thrive by all other trades, I 
became a squire to wait upon jades. 1590 SPENSER F. Q. 
n. xi. 31 The Squyre .. Snatcht first the one, and then the 
other lade {the hags Impotence and Impatience]. 1668 
Perys Diary 14 Jan., [M*] Pierce says she [Miss Davis] is 
a most homely jade as ever she saw. 1711 Avpison Sect. 
No. 130 2: You see now and then some handsome young 
dades among them [the Gipsies]. 1712 /did. No. 343 ?7 

eing marry'd to an expensive Jade of a Wife. 1780 S. 
Crisp Le? in Mad. D'Arblay's Diary 27 Apr., Sarah Marl- 
borough,..though much of the jade, liad undouhtedly very 
strong parts. 1786 Burns Ordination iv, How..Zipporah, 
the scauldin jad, Was like a bluidy tiger. 1790— Zam o 
Shanter 182 A souple jade she was, and strang. 1812 
Crasspe Zales xiii. 236 A lying, prying, jilting, thievish 
jade. 1824 Scorr Kedgauntlet Let. x, Are ye at it again 
wi’ the siller, ye jaud? 1849 Saxn Poems, Times 73 A 
laughing jade, of not ungentle mold, 1883 7émes 1 Jan. 
42 A procession of scamps and jades, who marched through 
Paris wearing in mockery vestments robbed from the 
churches, 

b. Applied to Fortune, Nature, etc. personified. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam, Wits xiii. (1596) 218 These 
Crie out vpon fortune, and call her blind buzzard, and iade. 
1791 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Loyal Odes vi. ii, But error, 
what a meretricious jade. 1807 W. IrvinGc Sadmutg. (1824) 
123 Confound the Jade,..what a pity nature had not been of 
the masculine instead of the feminine gender. 1812 H. & J. 
Smitu /Jorace in Lond. 119 When Fortune, fickle jade's 
unkind. 1871 C. Gisson Lack of Gold xiii, Poverty is a 
stern jade to fight. ; 

c. Rarely applied to a man: usually in some 


figure drawn from sense 1, 

1596 SHaks. Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 249 Gre. What, this Gentle- 
man will out-talke vs all. uc. Sir giue him head, I know 
hee’l proue a lade. 1608 Svivester Da Lartas u. iv. iv. 
Decay 893 A iolly Prater, but a lade to doe. 1616 S. Warp 
Coale front Altar (1627) 49. 

3. attrib. and Comb, 

1599 Maxston Sco. Villaute 11. Proem. 193 Though roguie 
thoughts do force some iade-like moile. 1752 FtELDING 
Amelia 1. v, Had not Fortune played one of her jade tricks, 

Ifence Ja‘deship, the personality of a jade ; 


Ja‘dery, behaviour characteristic of a jade. 

1612 7ivo Noble K. v. iv. [vi.], The hot horse .. seekes all 
foule meanes Of boystrous and rough Jadrie to dis-seate 
His Lord. 1621 J. Taytor (Water P.) Taylors Motto 
Wks. (1630) 1. 44/1 Marry gep With a horse night-cap doth 
your ladeship skip? Although you kicke..and spurn, Yet 
all your Colts-tricks will not serue your turn. 

Jade (dzéld,, sb.2, Also 8 jadde, 9 jad. [=F. 
le jade (1667 in Hatz.-Darm.), for ’ezade (Voiture, 
1633) = It. zada (Florio, 1395), ad. Sp. zyada in 
piedra de tjada or yjada (Monardes, 1369), lit. 
‘colic stone’, f, tyada, yjada, ‘thc small ribs, the 
collike, the flanke’ (Minsheu); cf the synonym 
Nepunite, f. Gr. veppoi kidneys, reins. 

The transformation of F. Z'eyade fem. into /e jade masc. 
was an error made when the word was as yet unfamiliar: 
see Athenzum, 20 Oct. 1900.) . ; 

1, A name given to two dislinct minerals which 
from their hardness have been used for implements 
and ornaments. a. Aephrife,a silicate of lime and 
magnesia, a hard, translucent stone, in colour light 
green, bluish, or whitish; b. /adezte, a silicate of 
sodium and aluminium, closely resembling nephrite 
in appearance. Sometimes also applied to Saus- 
SURITE. Oceanic, Oriental jade (see quot. 1881). 

[1569 Monarves Cosas de las Indias, (heading) De la 
Piedra de la Yjada. /éf/., Tiene esta piedra por propriedad 
oculta,.,de preservar que no caygan en el dolor de la 
Yjada. 1595 Racricu Discov. Guiana 24 Akinde of greene 
stones, which the Spaniards call ?éedrus Hijadas, and we 
vse for spleene stones. 1598 FLorio, /ada, a kinde of precious 
stone like an emerauld. 1633 Voiture Ji’ks., Let. to Aldle. 
Paulet (1665) 47 Ainsi pour ce coup, l'Ejade a eu pour vous 
vn effet que vous n‘attendiez pas d’elle.)_ 1657 J. D[avirs] tr. 
Vorture's Lett. xxiv. 37 So that for this time, L’Eyade hath 
had for you an effect which you expected not from it. /é¢d. 
xlii. 79, I perceive there must be found out for me some more 
suhstantial remedies than the Ejade [wispr. Ejacle). 

1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/., Fade, a greenish stone, bordering 
on olive colour, much esteemed for its hardness... This stone 
applied to the reins is said to be a preservative from the 
nephritic colic. 1751 Sir J. Hire MWeterta Med. (J.), Vhe 
jade is a species of the jasper, and of extreme hardness .. 
it takes a very elegant polish. It is used hy the Turks 
for handles of sabres. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round World 
I, 161 A piece of green nephritic stone, or jadde. 1823 
Rutter Fonthill 51 A sceptre of jad, brought from China. 
1863 Lyett Antig. Alan 20 Here, also..hatchets and 
wedges of jade have heen observed. 1868 Dana A/iu. (ed. 3 
293 Jadeite is one of the kinds of pale stones used in 
China for making ornaments, and passing under the general 
name of jade or nephrite. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 111. 6 
A third mineral, originally described by H. B. de Saussure 
as a jade, was termed Saussurite hy T. de Saussure; this 
was the jade tenace of Haiiy and the early French mineralo- 
gists. 1881 F. W. Rupter in Excycl. Brit, XIIL. 540/x 
Under the name of ‘ oceanic jade ’, M, Damour has descrihed 


JADE-STONE. 


a fibrous variety found in New Caledonia and in the Mar- 
quesas Islands..differing from ordinary nephrite in the pro- 
portion of lime and magnesia which it contains. /0z:d. 5 40/2 
If this oceanic jade be recognized as a distinct variety, the 
ordinary nephrite may be distinguished as ‘ oriental jade’. 

2. a. attrib. (as a material of ornaments and 
implements, especially of prehistoric times). 

1865 Lussock Preh. Times (1869) 135 A square chamher, in 
which were eleven heautiful jade celts. 1875 Ure's Dict. 
arts II. 7 The so-called jade pebbles of Iona are nothing 
more than serpentinous marble. 1880 Ovipa A/oths II. 92 
She sent a malachite cahinet and some grand jade vases. 
1881 .Vature 20 Oct. 5399/1 This is the first find of jade 
implements in graves in Russia. 1881 F. W. Reocer in 
Encycl. Brit, X11. 540/2 Jade celts have heen found hy 
Dr. Schliemann among the relics of the oldest of the cities 
at Hissarlik. F 

b. Comb., as jade-carver, -quarry; jade-green 
adj. Also JADE-STONE. 

1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 111. 7 The jade-quarries on the 
Kara-kash River have been visited and described by 
Dr. Cayley. 1880 Daily Tet. 18 Sept., The rarest handi- 
craft of the jeweller, the jade-carver. 1892 R, Kietinc in 
Pall Mall G. 24 Mar. 3/2 Uhe jade-green rivers with the 
oily swirls in them that run through the bush. 

Jade (dzé'd), wv. [f. JapE 56.1] 

1. “rans. To make a jade of (a horse) ; to exhaust 
or wear out by driving or working hard; to fatigue, 
weary, tire. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. & Cl, ui. i. 34 The nere-yet heaten 
Horse of Parthia, We haue iaded out o' th’ Field. 1615 
G. Sanpys Trav. 64 Horses, which are beautifull to the 
eye,..but quickly iaded if held to a good round trot. 1798 
Mitcer in Nicolas .Ve/sou's Désp. (1846) VII. p. clvii, My 
people were so extremely jaded, that, as soon as they had 
hove our sheet atichor up they dropped under the capstan- 
bars, and were asleep in a moment. 1837 J. E. Murray 
Summer in Pyrences 1. 306 Our horses were jaded—per- 
fectly ‘done up’. 1857 Ruskin Arrows of Chace (1880) I. 
43 Contemplation of works of art without understanding 
them jades the faculties and enslaves the intelligence. 

2. zzfr, To become tired or worn out; to grow 


dull or languid ; to flag. 

1620 SANDERSON Serwz. (1637) 261 As an horse that is good 
at hand, but naught at length, so is the Hypocrite ; free and 
fiery for a spurt, hut he jadeth and tyreth in a journey. 
1737 Bracke Farriery [mpr. (1757) 11.27 He [a horse) will 
be apt to jade and tire in any I:xercise. 1794 Burns in 
Shairp Burvs vii. (1879) 159 When I feel my Muse beginning 
to jade, I retire to the solitary fireside of iny study. 1856 
Carern /oerts (ed. 2) 154 We sit and pass the chilly night, 
The interest never jading. 

+3. frais. To befool; to jape. Obs, 

1601 Suaks. 72vel. WV. u. vy. 178, 1 do not now foole my 
selfe, to let imagination iade mee. 1613 — Hex, 1/71, m1. 
ii. 280 If we liue thus tamely To be thus laded by a peece 
of Scarlet, Farewell Nobilitie. @ 1626 Fretcuer MVoman's 
Prize 1. iii, On my wedding-night, am I thus jaded? 1679 
Poor Robin's Iutelligence in Sporting Mag. 61 Whosoever 
takes a horse upon his word is sure to he jaded. 

+4. zntr. Yo play the jade: see JADE Sd.1 2. Obs. 

1641, 1766 [see JabinG below]. 

Hence Ja‘ding v/, si, and ffl. a. 

1641 Pol. Ballads (Wilkins) 1. 8 You grow poor, As any 
common whore ‘hat long hath been without her jading. 
1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals 1.1. 11 Vhey..feel his goad at 
their sides, which keeps them both from tripping and 
jading. 1766 Forpyce Serm. Vung. IWore. (1767) 1. ii. 65 
Lament too late the jading course thou hast run, 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. xxi. (1873) 501 The jading feeling of 
constant hurry. 

Jaded (dzé-déd}, ppl, a. [f. Jape v.+-Eb1.] 

1. Worn out or exhausted; fatigued; faggcd out. 

1693 Sir C. Seotey Prot. to 1. Higden's Wary Widdow, 
Their Jaded Muse is distanc’d in the Course. 1798 Bioom- 
FieLp Farmer's Boy, Summer 106 Unwittingly his jaded 
eyelids close. 1809 Byron Eng. Bards & Sc. Keviewers 
143 Each spurs his jaded Pegasus apace. 1865 Lecxy 
Ration. (1878) 11. 319 Charming away the weariness of the 
jaded mind. . . 

2. Dull or sated by continual use or indulgence. 

1631 Bratuwait Eng. Gentlew. (1641) 305 Former times 
were not so jaded to fashions as to esteeme nothing formall, 
but what was phantasticall. 1744 ARMsTRONG Preserv. 
Health 1. 158 To spur beyond Its wiser will the jaded 
appetite. 1828 W. SeweLt Oxf Vrize Ess. 39 Nature was. 
tortured in every way to stimulate the jaded palate, 

+3. ? Regarded with contempt. Ods. 

1593 Suaks. 2 fen, VJ, w. i. 52 The honourable blood of: 
Lancaster Must not be shed by such a iaded Groome, 

Hence Ja‘dedly adzv., in a jaded or fatigucd 
manner; Ja‘dedness, the state of bcing worn ont.. 

1885 Howetts Silas Lapham (1891) 11. 132, Lapham 
listened jadedly, and answered far from the point. 1896. 
A. J. Witson in Westin. Gaz. 27 Apr, 8/1 Days .. saddened_ 
by incessant toil, performed in ‘weakness of body and 
jadedness of brain. 1899 Miss Harraven Fowler vi. 49 
The worldliness fled from her soul, the jadedness from. 
her spirit. 

Jadeite (dzedait). Avin. [Named 1863; f. 
JAvE sb.2 + -1TE.] One of the two minerals. 
commonly included under the name of JADE (q.v-); 


of which it is the hardest and most highly prized 
variety. 

1865 Lussock Preh. Times iv. (1878) 82. 1868 [see Jape 
sb21). 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 111. 6 Jadeite is a mineral 
closely resembling true nephrite in external characters, .. 
it is essentially a silicate of alumina and soda. /déd. 7 In 
prehistoric times, jade and jadeite were used for amulets 


and ornaments. 
Jade-stone. Also jad-stone. [f. JaDE 50.4 


+SToNnE.] =JAvE 5b.7 ee ; 
1775 in AsH. 1812 I. MILNER in Life xxiv. (1842) 496 


JADGE. 


Many thanks for securing me the Turkey stone, or Jad 
stone. 1848 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. (1850-1) 1. 165 A 
rude Celt, formed of Jade stone. 1895 Pall Mall Mag. 
Feb. 277 A piece of beautifully carved, pale-green jadestone. 
attrib, 1851 Jdlustr. Catal, Gt. Exhib, 1424 Nephrite or 
jade-stone cup. 1861 Swinnor A’. China Camp. 307 
Enamelled jars, and an infinity of jadestone curiosities. 


+Jadge, jedge. Sc. Obs. [Cf F. sauge 
ONF. gauye Gauce.] A Scotch form of Gavce. 
So + Ja-dgerie, the action of gauging ; the office 


of a gauger. 

3617 Sc. Acts Yas. Vf, 28 June (Jam.) The same Measure 
and Firlot heing found agreeahle with the said Jedge. 1621 
Lbid. (1814) 669 (Jam.) Confermes the gift made., to the 
saidis provest, etc. of Edinhurgh of the jadzerie of salmon, 
herring, and quhyit fische packit ..within the kingdome of 
Scotland. 

Jadish (dzédif), a. [f. Jape sb.1+-1su 1.) Of 
the natnre of, or having the characteristics of, a 
jade; of or pertaining to a jade. a. Of a horse. 

1589 R. Harvey 770. f’erc. 18 Such Iadish trickes make 
a sound horse to be suspected. 1633 T. Abas (xf. 2 Peter 
ii. 21 A horse of the best mettle, when he falls into the 
hands of a currier, and is made a pack-horse, becomes dull 
and jadish. 19737 Bracken /arriery Jmpr. (1757) II. 9% 
He fa horse] will be apt to tire, and grow jadish, before he 
has travelled many Miles. 176874 Tucker Lf. .Vat. (1834) 
II, 677 A less fault for the horse to be a little too mettle- 
some than jadish. a 1843 SoutHey Coun-pl. BRN. 412 
The Eclipses [horses] jadish, speedy and uncertain. 

b. Of a person, ¢5f. a woman. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-b4, (Camden) 141 There is not 
a [esse.. That hath such iadysh qualityes. ¢ 1600 Day 
Beeg. Bednuall Gr... it. (1882) 20 Sirra Lorse-Courser, I'll 
course you one day for your} Jadish tricks. 1658 Dekker, 
ete. Witch Edmont, iv. i, Vhis jadish Witch, mother 
Sawyer. 1727 Baiwey vol. Il, ¥ad/sk,..also lewd, as a Jade 
or Strumpet. 

Hence Ja‘dishly adv. ; Ja'dishness. 

1593 Vedi. Troth'’s N. ¥. Gift 41 He begins to be jadishly 
tired. 1594 Carew //uart’s Exam, Wits iti, (1596) 30 
Amongst horses are found many iadishnesses, and yood 
qualities, %a 1640 /.ady ldimony 1. iii, My legs have been 
taught to pace iambics, and jadishly to interfere upon any 
condition. 1659 Vorriano, Cavadlinitd, coltishness, jadish- 
ness, jadish condition. 

Jady (dzédi), ce. [f. as prec. + -¥l.] Of a 
horse: Like a jade; tricky, jadish. 

3893 Daily Tel. 26 May 8/3 Somerset .. has hecome so 
jaGy that at exercise he bolts, and is up to other shifty 
tricks to avoid work. 1891 H. S. Constaare Horses, Sport 
& War 31 Some of the ‘jadiest’ mares hred the stoutest 
horses. 

Jag d3zxg), 53.1 Forms: 5-7 iagge, 6 iaggue), 
6-7 iagg, iag, 7- jage,jag. [_/@y sb. and vb. are 
found fromc14o0. From the mncertain date of the 
Morte Arthur (MS. ¢1440) in which the vb. first 
occurs, it does not appear whether the sb. or the 
vb. is the primary word. The sb., with the adj. 
Jagced, but not the vb.,is in the Promptorium ¢ 1440. 
The formation appears to be onomatopezic; in some 
senses it coincides with Dac sé.) and 3, Dac z.1 
and 2, and in some approaches /ay and rag. 

There are no cognates in Teutonic or Romanic, and the 
Celtic gag ‘split, rent, fissure’, sometimes compared, cannot 
(in our present knowledge) be connected phonetically. It is 
possible that the two notions of ‘cut or slash’, and ‘ pierce’, 
ought.to be referred to separate words (cf. Dac 7.2 and 2); 
but in our ignorance of the facts, they are here left together. 
In the vb, the sense ‘pierce, prick’, is essentially northern, 
and is the only sense known in Sc.} 

1. One of the dags or pendants made by cutting 
the edge of a garment, as was done for ornament 
in the 14th and r5th cents. ; also, a slash or cut 
made in the surface of a garment, to show a different 
colour underneath. 

14.. W. Staunton Vis. Patrick’s Purg. 1409 (MS. Reg. 
17 B xxut. If. 136’, I saw summe there with colors of A 
ahowte here neckis,..summe with mo iagges on here clothis 
than hole cloth. /é#d. lf. 141 Thilk serpentes, snakes, todes, 
and other wormes, ben here iaggis and daggis. c¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 255/2 lagge, or dagge of a garment, frac. 
tillus. 1530 PatsGR. 233/2 lagge a cuttyng, chicqgueture. 
1552 Hutoet, lagge of a garmente, /acinia. 1573-80 BAaRET 
aly. 15 A lag, garse, or cut, /ucrstra, Lacmia. 1597 
Harrison England wu, vii. (1877) 1. 170 What should I saie 
of their [women's] doublets .. full ae iags and cuts. 1609 
Hotiann Amin. Marcell. 11 To the end, that these inner 
garments, thus heset with long iagges and purfles, might 
shine againe with varietie of threads seene quite through. 
1633 IT. Mirces tr. J/exia's, etc. Treas. Anc. & Mod. T. 
I. 960/1 To wear such rich garments, Imhroydered with 
Veluet, in a thousand iagges and cuts. 1915 tr. Panct- 
rollus’ Rerum Mem. V1. xxiv. 203 Severus never wore any 
Garment of Velvet, which we now see daily tatter’d into 
lags, even by the meaner sort. 

+b. An attached pendant or fringe. Ods. 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa u. 143 Whereupon they 
sowe iags of partie-coloured silke, and upon every iag a little 
ball or button of silke, wherehy the saide hanging may... be 
fastened unto a wall. 1606 HoLttanp Sueton. 19 He.. who 
used to goe in his Senatours purple studded robe, trimmed 
with a iagge or frindge at the sleeve hand. /érd, 186 As he 
was rising up, first the hem (wa7g7u lag, welt or fringes) or 
edge of his Gowne stuck to the seate, 

2. A shred of cloth; in Z/. Rags, tatters. Also 


transf. and fig. A scrap, fragment. Ods. exc. dia/, 
1555 W. WATREMAN Fardle Facions n. i. 113 Pluckyng 
from eche of their garmentes a litle iaggue. 1637 HEeywoop 
Royall King wu. i. Wks. 1874 VI. 39 Wee have store, of 
ragges; plenty, of tatters; aboundance, of jagges. 1658 
CLevetanp Rustick Rampant Wks. (1687) 415 To preserve 


| 


544, 


a Shred, or jazg of an incertain ragged Estate, a 1670 
Hacket Adp. Widliams 1, » 146 The latter of the two letters, 
. whereof..some Jagis will suffice to be recited. 1800 Mar. 
Encewortu Selinda (1830) 11. xxiv. 156, 1 saw.. black jags 
of paper littering the place. 1886 Erwortuy IV, Somerset 
Word-bk, Fags, tatters. 

3. A protruding bristle, hair, or fibre; a hairy, 
bristly, or thread-like outgrowth or projection. 
Now said dza/. of the beard of an ear of corn; in 
Sc. a prickle, as of a thorn or furze. 

1519 HormMan Vudy. 1676, Some dagswaynys haue Ionge 
thrummys and iagges on bothe sydes: some hut on one 
(cf. Cath, Yanuensis s.v. fractillus, *fractillus dicitur 
etiam villus in tapeto vel alia veste villosa’), 1562 TURNER 
Herbal u. Ciija, The roote..beneth it hath many yealowe 
iagges or berdes lyke heres. 1609 C. Butter Jem, Mon, 
iii, (1623) Fj, First take away all those staring strawes, 
twigs, and other offensiue jagges that are fast in the Hiue, 
making them in-side as smooth as may be. 1616 SurFr. & 
Markku. Country Farme 556 It shall thus lye in the coutch 
tll you see it hegin to sprout and put forth little white jags 
or strings which is called the coming of the malt. 1683 -\. 
Snare Anat. Lforse 1, xxvi. (1686) 54 Then parting into 
Inany jags as it were, they [ligaments] end near the céztoris. 
1880 Jerreries Gt. istate 8 Lhe despised oats were coming 
out in jag..in jag means the spray-like drooping awn of 
the oat. ; 

4. A sharp projection or tooth on an edge or sur- 
face; one of the teeth, denticulations, or divisions 
of a leaf; a sharp or rugged point of rock, etc. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxii. 45 Vhe thirde kinde [of Stork’s 
Vill) .. hath .. small leaues, cut as it were in little iagzes or 
peeces. 1608 Torser, Serpents 1658) 666 Their other feet 
are broader, with inany jags and notches like a saw. 1953 
Cnambers Cycl, Supp. s.v. Papilio, [They] have one of the 
jaggs of the wing far extended beyond the rest of the verge. 
1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 129 The cliffs touch the clouds 
with their jags. 1892 11. Hutcninson fairway [sland 98 
Clutching an outstanding jag of the rock. 

5. A jagged piece of inctal fitted on the end of 
the ramrod of a rifle, and used, with some tow or 
rag fastened to it, to clean the barrel ; now super- 
seded by the ‘ pull-through’. 

1844 Regul. & Ord, Army 96 note, One Ball-drawer, One 
Brass Jagg,toeach Rifle. 1899 Martini-lenry Rifle f xerc. 
61 Screw the jag on to the cleaning rod, wrap a damp rag 
round the jag, so as to cover it. 1880 Daily Tel. 6 May 5 8 
A private. .shot himself..with a blank cartridge and the jag 
of his ramrod, 1890 Nef. Vagasine Rifie $19 in Times 
6 Dee. 15 4 The jag in the Martini-Henry nile is an extra 
part, and has to be screwed on to the rod. 


6. ‘A barb or dovetail which resists retraction.” 

3875 in Knicut Dict. Mech. [Cf. Joc.] 

7. Sc. A prick with anything sharp. 

31818 Scott //rt. Afidd. ix, Affliction may gie him a jagg, 
and let the wind out o’ him, A/od. Sc. A tailor gave an 
elephant a jag with his needle. His hare legs were a’ jags 
wi’ rinnin’ through the whuns. 

8. alérib. and Comd., as jag-armed a. armed 
with jags or prickles; jag-bolt : see quot. (hence 
jag-bolt v., to fasten with a jag-bolt) ; jag-spear, 
a barbed spear ; jag-tail (see quot.). 

1819 W. Tesnant lapistry Storm'd (1827 73 °*Jag-arm'd 
nettles soon, I trow, The passers-by shall sting. 1993 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 42 note, “Jag or bearded tolts or 
spikes, are such as with a chissel have a beard raised upon 
their angles, /di¢. § 48 The uprights were also “jag-bolted 
and trenailed to one another. 1864 in MeLennan Prt, 
Marriage 165) 304 Their long *jag-spears. 1741 Compl. 
Fam.-Piece u. ii. 347 Your Bait, which should be a Red 
Worm, or aWorm called the *Jag-tail, which is of a pale 
flesh Colour, with a yellow Jag on his Tail. 


Jag, 54." dial.and U.S. Forms: 6-9 jagge, 9 Sc. 
jaug, S- jag. [Origin unknown.) 
1. A load (usually a small cart-load) of hay, 


wood, etc. 

1597 1st Pt. Return fr. Parnass. , i. 747 You shall have 
my carte to carrie home a iagg of haye when you wonn. 
1636 Plymonth Col, Rec. (1855) I. 40 The quantity of two 
loade or jaggs of hey at the Iland Creeke. 1688 R. Howe 
Armoury im. 73/1 A Jagg of Hay is a small Load of Hay, 
1700 in Sir J. Cullum //est, Hawsted, etc. (1813) Voc. s.v., 
Carried the widow Smith one jagg of thorns—12s. a 1825 
Foray Voc. £. cinglia, Fag, an indefinite quantity, but less 
than a load, of hay or corn in the straw. 1828 Craven Dial, 
¥Yag, a large cart load of hay. In Cheshire, however, .. jag 
or jagg means a parcel, a small load of hay or corn. a@ 1862 
THoreau Cafe Cod x. (1894) 326 Their companion a cow, 
their wealth a jag of drift-wood. 1893 Essex Kew. II. 125. 

b. A load for the back; a pedlar's wallet. 

(According to Jamieson, A leather bag or wallet; a pocket ; 
a saddle-bag.) 

3987 Grose Prov. Gloss., Fag, a parcel or load of any thing, 
whether on a man’s back, or in a carriage. Vorf. 1824 Scotr 
St. Ronan's ii, There’s nae room for hags or jaugs here. 

e. As much liquor as a man can carry; a ‘load’ 


of drink. U.S. ‘ 

3891 Pall Mall G. 15 Sept. 6/3 A ‘saccharine jag’ appears 
to be the latest thing in the way of Yankee intoxication. 
3892 Voice (N. Y.) 4 Aug., Others with the most picturesque 
‘jags’ on, hardly able to keep their feet. 

2. A train of trucks in a coal-mine. 

1900 Daily News 9 Feh. 3/1, 1 crept rapidly alongside the 
moving ‘jag’. /érd. 14 Feb. 3/1 The work of the driver is 
to hook the pony to the ‘jags’ or trains of loaded little 
trucks, marshalled hy the putters. 

3. A portion or qnantity; a ‘lot’. U.S. 

1834 C, A. Davis Jfayor Downing’s Lett. 168 (Bartlett) 
As there was very little money in the country, the bank 
bought a good jag on’t in Europe. 1888 Jfissourt Republi- 
can (Farmer Amer.), One hroker .. caught a jag of 2,000 or 
3,000 shares. 1890 Boston Frnl,10 May 2 2 Farmer (to new 
hand)—‘ Hans, you may give the roan critter a jag of feed’. 


JAGER. 


Jag (dzxrg).v.1 Forms: 5-7 iagge, 5 iogge), 
$ jagg, 6-jag. [See Jac sb.1] 

+1. trans. To pierce with a sharp instrument, to 
stab. Oés. exc. as in b. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 2087 Sir Loth.. Enjoynede with a 
geaunt, and jaggede hym thorowe. //i/. 2291, 28,3 Thorowe 
a jerownde schelde he jogges hym thorowe, . foyntes and 
gemows, he jogges in sondyre. 1507 Dunsar Sewn Deidly 
Sfuuis 4% Sum iaggit vthiris to the heft, With knyvis that 
scherp cowd scheir. 1607 Torsetr Four. Beasts (1658) 
2/3 First, turn up his upper lip, and jagge it lightly with a 
launcet, so as it may bleed. @ 1613 Bi aum. & Fu. PAilaster 
\. iv, Jag him, Gentlemen, 1809 Soutney in Q. ee, II. 37 
Ife saw them jag the cocoa-shell for the purpose. 

b. Sc., north. -ng., and U.S. dial. To prick 
with something sharp, as with a spur or thorn. 

@ 1700 in J. Watson Coll, Poems \1706) I. 39) Jam.) [le bade 
her ride, And with aspur did jag her side. 1819 Blackw. Jag. 
V. €40° May ne'er a thorn hae power to jag the hide upon 
his shins. 1852 R. S. Surtens Sponge's Sp. Tour \. 286 
Ile now whipped and jagged the old nag, as if intent on 
catching the hounds. 1883 C. F. Smet Southerarsms in 
Trans, Amer, hilol, Soc. 5 Fag, ‘to prick or pierce with 
a thorn or any sharp-pointed thing", Common in various 
parts of the South. 1893 in .Vorthumbld. Gloss. 

te. absol. or intr. ‘Yo pierce, thrust, prick. Ods. 
2a1400 Morte Art/, 2909 Gyawntis forjustede with gen- 
tille knyghtes ‘Thorowe gesserawntes of lene jaggede to the 
herte. 1513 DouGtas snes vin. Prol. 99 Sum garris wyth 
a ged staf to iag throw blak jakkis. 

2. trans. To slash or pink (a garment, etc.) by 
way of ornament. 

ta1400 Morte Arth. 905 A jupone of lerodyne jaggede in 
schredez. 1530 Patscr. 59/1, | jagge or cutte a garment, 
Je chicguette. 1597 tr. budlinger’s Decades (1592) 139 Yo 
what ende doe wee iagge and gash the garmentes? 1708 
Mortecx Raédelais w. Mi. (1737) 214 His Journey-men..did 
jagg it and pink it at the bottom. 1839 BaiLey Festus v. 
(1852) 57 Like a black block of marble, jagged with white. 

3. To inake indentations in the edge or surface 
of; to make ragged or uneven by cutting or tearing ; 
to make rugged or bristling. Zo zag 2, to indent 
with cuts. 

1568 Turxcr /Jer/a/ iu. 5 Angelica hath levessomethinge 
lyke lovage, but not so far lagyzed in. 3615 tr. De .Mon/fart’s 
Surv, £, [Indices 22 When they take any prisoner, who by 
chance hath his garments cut or iag'd, they say hee did teare 
them of purpose. 1692 Dexter Loyle Lect, viii. 292 Jagged 
and torn hy the impetuous assaults of Waves. 1748 Tuomson 
Cast. Indol, 1. 699 Vhe ground .. Was jagg'd with frost or 
heap’d with glazed snow. 1 GRAINGER Sugar Cane 11, 
243 Three long rollers ..With iron cas’d, and jage’d with 
many acogg. 1899 Westm, Gaz, 26 May 5 2 A doctor was 
called, who said the man had jagged the wind pipe. 

4. trans. To dovetail or join by ‘letting in’. U.S. 

1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 23/1 The ribs. .run around full 
length, except at the trunk ee they will be jagged into 
the piece holding the trunk tu the keel. 

5. Aaut. To lay in long bights, as a rope, and 
tie with stops. U.S. 

Jag, v.2 dial. [f. Jac sb.2] trans. To carry 
in a cart, or on a pack-horse. Hence Ja‘gging. 

3747 [see JacceR* 2). 1847-78 Hattiwett, Zag, to carry 
hay, &c. Wrest. 1899 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-th., 
Fag, to carry hay, Xc. ina cart. 188: RayMonp Mining 
Gloss., Fugging, a mode of carrying ore to the reduction- 
works in bags on horses, mules, etc. 31887 S. Cesk. Gloss., 
Fag, to cart. 

Jag, Sc.var. Joc, Jouc, Jagale, obs. var. JACKAL. 

Jagannath, the more systematic spelling of 
JUGGERNAUT. ; 

|| Jager, jaeger (yé'go1). Also 8-9 jager, 
iager, and anglicized Yacer,g.v. {G.sager hunter, 
f. jagen to hunt, chase. Cf. CHASSEUR.) 

1. A German or Swiss) huntsman or hunter. 

1809 [see YAGER]. 1823 W. Irvine in Life & Lett. (1864) 
II. 139 The king has his forest masters; his chasseurs, 
piqueurs, jagers, &c. 1859 H. Kincstey G. Hamilyn iv. 
(1894) 16, | .. ran at full speed up to the jager, and offered 
him five shillings if he would come down and shoot the hird. 
1880 Ovipa Vorhs 11. 337 A jager brought to the hotel a 
grand golden eagle. : 

2. Arifleman or sharpshooter in a corps of German 
soldiers, or one forming part of aGerman or Austrian 
army. Orig. applied to the members of various 
bodies of light infantry, recruited mainly from 
foresters and armed with a huntsman’s equipment, 
but the jagers now form certain special battalions 
(for the most part organized as riflemen) in the 


German and Austrian armies. 

1776 in F. Moore Songs & Ball. Amer, Rew. (1856) 125 note, 
[The British Government] has.. succeeded in raising a legion 
of Jagers. 1783 Sir H. Cuxtox Narrative 112 Detach- 
ments from four British battalions, and lagers, artillery and 
cavalry. 1815 Wexuixcton Let. to Alten 6 June in Gurw, 
Desp. X11. 446 You shall have the field Jagers in your 
division. 1837 ALIson Eurofe (1847) 1X. xl-112 The Austrian 
army consists of. .twenty hattalions of grenadiers, the corps 
of jagers of thirteen battalions [etc.}. 1892 Nation N.Y.) 
6 One 2359/1 These jaigers were good shots, and geperally 
fired at gilt uniforms and epaulets. 

attrib. 1844 W. Sisorne Waterloo I. v. 110 The two 
jager-companies in the wood. 

3. An attendant upon a person of rank or wealth, 
dressed in a huntsman’s costume. Cf. CHASSEUR 3. 

1831 Disraeti } ng. Duke 11. viii, Supervised by his Jager, 
who stood behind his chair. 1835 Court Afag. V1. 193 The 
old lager or garde-chasse who accompanied her. 1884 Q. 
Victoria More Leaves 2:9 He saw poor Macdonald the 
Jager here .. and, being in want of a Jager, inquired after 
him and engaged him, j 
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attrib. 1896 A. H. Beavan JJarlb. Ho. vii. 114 A hand- | jagger, or travelling merchant, as he styled himself, ,on one 


some dark young fellow. .clad in picturesque jager costume, 

4. A predatory sea-bird belonging to the family 
Laride, and snbfamily Stercorartine or Lestri- 
dine; a skua-gull. 

1838 Lxcycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 633/1 The skua .. the 
pomarine jager .. and Richardson’s jager, which is common 
on our coasts in autumn, 1839 Peay Cycl. XIII. 337/1 
Lestris Parasiticus (Arctic Jager). 1833 Kaxe Grinnell 
Exp. xiii. (1856) 99 The Fulmar petrel, a solitary jager. 
1880 Libr. Univ. Kuowl. (U.S.) VILL. 829 The jagers or gull 
hunters, so called because they pursue the smaller gulls, 
and rob them of..food. 1894 Outing 'U.S.) XXIII. 366/2 
We also killed some jaegers and small bladder-nosed seals. 

Jagerant, Jagery, Jagg: see JESSERANT, 
Jaccery, Jac. Jagernaut, -not, Jaggarnat, 
obs. ff. JUGGERNAUT. 

Jagged (d3x'géd, dzegd), a. Also 6 geagged. 
[f. Jac sd.t and v.1+-Ep. Now usually disyllabic 
as adjective, monosyllabic as participle. ] 

1. Of a garment, etc.: Cut into jags by way of 
ornament; pinked, slashed. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 2535/2 laggyd, or daggyd, /ractil- 
losus. 1459 Paston Lett. {. 476 Item, j jagged huke of 
blakke sengle. J/ézd, 480. 1519 Horman Vudg. 112 He 
hath a pleasure in geagged clothynge [/aciniosa zeste]. 
1547 Boorve /utrod. Knowl, xxvii. (1870) 190 My rayment 
is tagged and kut round about. 1641 Mitton C4. Govt. 1. 
vi, She might go jagg’d in as many cuts and slashes as she 
pleas’d for you. : 

2. Having the edge irregularly cut, gashed, or 
torn, into dcep indentations and acute projections ; 
torn or worn to a ragged or uneven edge. 

1577 Stanyuurst Descr./ rel. iii. in Holinshed (1 587) (1.21/2 
The [rish feare a ragged and iagged blacke standard that 
the citizens haue, 1596 SPENSER /.Q. v. ix. 10 An vncouth 
vestiinent Made of straunge stuffe, but all to-worne and 
ragged ;.. his breech was all to-torne and iagged. 1684 T. 
Burwet 7he. Earth \. 130 ‘The shores and coasts of the sea 
.-go in a line uncertainly crooked and broke, indented and 
jag’d asathing torn. 1797 CoLERIDGE C/tristabel 1. 282 Amid 
the jagged shadows Of mossy leafless boughs. 1835-6 ‘lopp 
Cyel. Anat. 1. 455/1 [The] extremities [of the bone] are always 
jagged, pointed and uneven. 1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge 
lix, Having borrowed a notched and jagged knife. 

b. Her. (See quot.) 

1828-40 Berry Zncyel. Herald. {. Gloss. Fagged..is said 
of the division of the field, or of the outlines of an ordinary, 
which appear rough by being forcibly torn asunder. 

3. Having the margin naturally furnished with 
deep irregular indentations and projecting points; 
laciniated: esp. of leaves, petals, and the like. 

1§23 Fitzuers. //us6, § 20 Golds hath a shorte iagged lefe. 
1685 J. CuAmMBERLAYNE Coffec, Tea & Choc. 38 Its branches 
are covered with white and yellow flowers jagg'd and pick’d 
from top to bottom. :r740 P. CoLtinson in Darlington 
Mem. Bartram & Marshall (1849. 137 A very pretty dwarf 
Gentian, with a large hlue flower, the extremity of the 
flower-leaves, all notched or jagged. 1767 Goocn 7reaz, 
Wounds 1. 421 The Alorsus Diaboli, a Jagged body, ridi- 
culously so called, resembling a fringe. 1870 Hooker S7xd, 
Flora 49 Dianthus cesius, .. petals jagged and bearded. 

b. In names of plants: Having jagged leaves or 


flowers. 

1548 Turner Names Herbs s.v. Verbenaca, The leaues 
are deaplyer endented. .. It may be called in english geagged 
Bugle. 1688 R. Hore Armoury 11. 88/2 Jagged Ger- 
mander hath the flowers spiky. 1776-96 WitHERING Sr? 
Plants (ed. 3) (11. 603 Geranium adissectum - passed 
Cranesbill. Road sides; borders of fields, ditch banks, 

4. Iregularly and sharply pointed. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. » 80 All ice beginning, maketh 
jagged pikes, after the fashion of a Nettle-leafe. 1856 
STANLEY Sinai & Pail. iv. (1858) 205 Two jagged points, or 
‘teeth of the cliff’. 1862 Merrivace Rom. Anip. (1865) VII. 
Ix. 306 Frowning cliffs and jagged pinnacles. 1900 Blackzv. 
Mag. July 117 The quick jagged spear of the lightning 
flashed forth. . 

Jaggedly (dze'gédli), adv. [£ prec.+-Ly2.] 
In a jagged manner; with sharp indentations. 

1698 Watuis in Pil. Trans. XX. 7 His Cloaths on one 
Shoulder cut jaggedly to the Skin. 1846 Dana Zooph. 
(1848) ear eo dentate. 1891 Otive ScHREINER Dreams 
33 The old tbin hands cut the stones ill and jaggedly. 

Jaggedness (dgx-gédnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being jagged; 
sharp and reugh unevenness of edge or outline. 

1530 Parscr. 233/2 Ilaggednesse, chicgueture. 1606 
Peacuam Art Drawing 43 First draw rudely your leaves 


..before you give them their veins or iaggednesse. 1890 
Tarmace Fr, Manger to Throne 36 The boldness and 


jaggedness of the scenery. 

Jagger! (dze'ga1). [f. Jac v.14+-ER1.] One 
who or that which Jags; sfec. a jagging-iron, also 
a toothed chisel. 

{n quot. 1562, prob. error for tagges: see Jac sd.) 4. 

{1562 Turner Herbal u. Hja, Lupine hath .. a lefe with 
v. or seuen iaggers, which altogether, when as they are 
growen out, haue the lykenes of a ruel of a spor, or of a 
sterr.] 1825-80 JAmirson, Fagger, a prickle, tbat which 
jags. Fife. 1864 Wester, Jagger, ..ajagging-iron. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech., Jagger .. 2. A toothed chisel. ee 
Voice (N.Y.) 15 Sept., Mix the eggs with flour. .cut them the 
shape of a long narrow leaf. .cut them with a jagger so they 
will be notched, 


Jagger’, dial. [f. Jac sb.2 or v.2 + -ER}] 

1. a. A carrier, a carter. b. A pedlar,a hawker. 

1514 Barctay Cyt. & Uplondyshm. 14 Coblers, or tynkers, 
or else costard iaggers. 1822 Scotr Pirate v, A stout, 
vulgar little man, who had..the humble appearance of a 
pedlar, called ‘jagger’ in these islands. J/é7d. xviii, The 


pony, and bis pack of goods. .forming tbe burden of another. 
1868 Hoime Lee &. God/rey xlvii. 262 There’s the jagger's 
bell—Ralph promised to buy me a comb. 1887 S. Chest. 
Gloss., Jagger, a carter, esp. a man who makes his living by 
carting for other people, e. g. fetching their coal. 

2. Wining. A man who carries ore on pack- 
horses from a mine to the place where it is smelted. 
Also, a boy who has charge of the ‘jags’ or trains 
of trucks in a coal-mine. 

1747 Hooson Winxer's Dict., Faggers, this includes both 
the Men and Horses, that are imploy'd to carry the Ore on 
the Horses Hacks, from the Mine to the Place where it is 
Smelted, yet we say seperately Jagger-Lads, and Jagging- 
Horses, 1870 Szwaledale Gloss., Fagger,a driver of pack- 
horses. 1900 Daily .Vews 9 Feb. 3.x The trains of trucks.. 
are called ‘jags’, and the lads who attend to them are 
consequently called ‘jaggers’. p 

3. Comb., as jagger-galloway, jagger-horse. 

1825 Brockett, Fageer-galloway, a pony with a peculiar 
saddle for carrying lead, etc. 1870 Swadledale Gioss., 
Fagger-horse, a pack-horse. 

+ Ja‘gger 3, Oss. Forms: a. 7-8 yager, (yaw- 
ger, yagger). 8. 8 jagger, (jaggar, jagar). 
{a. Du. zager, abbreviation of harzngjager, f. haring 
herring + jagen to chase, dog, pursue.} A sailing- 
vessel which followed a fishing fleet in order to 
bring the fish from the busses and to supply these 


with stores and provisions. 

a, 1615 E.S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner 11. 636 A Yager 
(which is a caravel or a merchant’s ship employed to seek 
out the said Herring Busses, and to buy of them their 
herrings upon the first packing). 1622 Matyxes Aunc, Lavw- 
Merch. 242 Lading their ships twice or thrice before they 
come to Yarmouth, sending them away by the Merchants 
ships that send them victuals, barrels, and more salt and 
nets if they need any; which ships are called Yagers, that 
is to say Hunters or Doggerbotes, and tbese ships do carry 
them, and sell them in the East countries. 1733 P. Linpsay 
Interest Scot. 1966 Yhose who have Yagers to attend them, 
&c. continue fishing until their Yagers bring their second 
Fleet of Nets. 1762 Gentil, Afag. 339 The first caught 
herrings. ..arrived in Holland in a yagger. 

B. 1751-66 PosttEtTHwayt Dict, Trade (ed. 3), Jaggers, 
or store ships, commonly provide them with everything that 
is necessary. 1753 Scots Wag. Aug. 417/1 A jagger from 
the busses at Shetland arrived at London. 1773 Genti 
Mag. XLII. 573 They were discovered by a jagar coming 
from Iceland with fish. 

b. Comb. 

1824 Heper Frid. (1828) [. 236 The large pulwars with 
sails. reminded me of the Manks Jagger-boats. 

+ Ja°ggered, a. Ols. rare—'. [f. JAGGER sé.1 
+-ED2.] Having jags or short barbs directed 
backwards so as to resist drawing out. 

1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gram. ii. 5 Rag bolts are so 
iaggered that they cannot be drawne out. 

Jaggernaut, variant of JUGGERNAUT. 

Jaggery (dzz'gari). Forms: 6 gagara, 6-8 
jagra, 7 jeggery, jagre, jaggaree, 7-8 jaggory, 
8 jagree, 9 jagory,-ery, jaggeree, “ary, (jaghery, 
-ari), 7- jaggery. [a. Indo-Port. jégara, sagra, 
jagre, ad, Canarese sharkare, Urdit shakhkar, Skr. 
¢arkara: see SuGan.] 

1. A coarse dark brown sugar made in India by 


evaporation from the sap of various kinds of palm. 

1598 Haxcruyvt Voy, II. 1. 252 Sugar which is made of the 
nutte called Gagara: the tree is called the palmer. 1598 tr. 
Linschoten's Voy. 102 Of the aforesaide Sura they likewise 
make Sugar, which is called Jagra. 1631 in Cal. Colon. 
Pap. E. Ind. (1892) 161 Half a hhd. of jaggery, given to 
him by Capt. Weddell. 1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 15 The 
which Liquor they boy] and make a kind of brown Sugar, 
called Iaggory. 1732 Pie in Pitt. Trans. XXXVIL. 231 
Dissolve 20lb of Jaggery, which is course Sugar (or thick 
Molasses) in Water. 1831 Tretawney Adv, Younger Sou 
exv. [If, 224 Cargoes of coir, oil, jaggeree, ghee, and cocoa- 
nuts, 1897 Daily News 29 Jan. 5/7 The Government have 
stopped irrigation in the case of all the ‘jaghari’ sugar-cane 
crops. 1899 F. T. Burien Log Sea-waif 204 Jaggery, or 
palm sugar—looking like bags of black mud, and almost as 
nice to handle. ‘ 

2. Jaggery palm,a palm-tree that yields jaggery, 
esp. Caryota urens. 

1859 Ad! Vear Round No. 32. 130 The tusked elephant is 
able to rip open the stems of the jJaggery palms and young 
palmyras to extract the mealy core. 1890 SarAH J. Duncan 
Soctal Departure 234 Brown ‘jaggery’ sugar, got from the 


jaggery palm. 

Jag a (dgze'gin), v7 sb.1 [f. Jac vl + 
-InGI.] The action of Jac v.! in its different 
senses; indenting, piercing; also coucr. a jagged 
edge, an indented border, a fringe, etc. 

isoz Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 14 Six tapettes 
for tbe sompter horses with the lynyng grayling jagging. 
1593 NasHE Christ's T. (1613) 146 Not your pinches, your 
purles, your floury iaggings, superfluous enterlacings, and 
puffings vp. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 590 f account the lagging 
of Pinkes, and Gilly Flowers, to be like the Inequality of 
Oake-Leaues, of Vine-Leaues, or the like. 1776 DaCosta 
Elem. Conchol, 13 Yhe jaggings or toothings of the contour. 
1815 PoLeEHAMPTON Gallery Nat. & Art (1821) V. 186 The 
gum. .is obtained by wounding the bark in different parts of 
the body of the tree, or by what has been called jagging. 

b. Comb, Jagginug-board A/efall., an inclined 
board on which ore-slimes are washed, as in a 
baddle; jagging-iron, an instrument used for 
omamenting pastry, etc., now made in the form of 
a wheel with teeth, set in a handle. 

1598 FLorio, Sferonélie, a brasen toole with a spoone at 
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one end, ana a rowell or little spur at the other, that cookes 
vse to cut out or marke their paste meates, called a iagging 
iron. 1718 Mrs, Mary Eates Weceifts 84 When you use 
it, cut it with a Jagging-Iron in long Slips. 

Jagging, v6/. sb.2: see Jac v.* 

Jaggory, obs. form of JAGGERY. 

Jaggy (dgzx-gi),a.t [f. Jacsd.1+-y1.] Abound- 
ing in or characterized by jags; jagged; in Sc., 
prickly. 

1717 Apvison tr. Ovid Wks. 1758 I, Three tongues he 
brandish’d when he charg’d bis foes; His teeth stood jaggy 
in three dreadful rows. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lawifs iii, § 16, 
82 Four branches of thistle leaves .. throwing their jagg 
spines down. 1865 E. Burrivr IWValk to Land's End 425 
‘The narrow road between these dark, jaggy, craggy heights. 

Jaggy, a- Sc. [f. jag, var. of Joc v, and sd, 

+-¥l.) Having a jerking motion, joiting. 

1842 Blackw. Mag. LI. 241 Tbe jaggy motion and the con- 
tinuous rumble of the vehicle. 

Jaghari, -ery: see JAGGERY. 

| Jaghire (dzagie1). £. Judies, Also 7 jah- 
ghir, jaggea, jageah, 8 jaguir(e, -ere, jagghire, 
9 jaghir, -eer, jagir, -eer, (jagier, jahgeer). [a. 


Urdii (Pers.) ee Jagr, § \— Zé place + p23 


gir holding, holder.] An assignment of the 
king’s or government’s share of the produce of 
a district to a person or body of persons, as an 
annuity, either for private use or for the mainten- 
ance of a public (esp. military) establishment; also, 
the district so assigned, or the income derived 


from it. 

1684 J. Puiturstr. Tavernier's Voy, etc. II. 70 The lands 
in the Kingdom being the King’s propriety..are given. .as 
benefices which they call Jah-ghirs to men of the militia 
for their pay or pension [etc.]. 1698 Fryer Ace, £. dudia 
& P. 120 Being in the Jaggea or Diocess of another. /éd. 
134 Were the ways free, it would enrich his Jageah beyond 
the Bunder at Surat. 1753 Hanway Jyvav. (1762) IL. Gloss., 
Jaguirs,..lands assigned to governors. 1764 Newcastle 
Chron. No, 1. 2/1 Lord Clive .. is.. to have the payment 
which have been stopped of his jaghire. 1778 Foote Nadob 
1. i, Should it be more agreeable to the parties, Sir Matthew 
will settle upon Sir John and his Lady, for their joint lives, 
ajagghire. 1800 Asiat, Aun. Reg., Alisc. Tr. 291/2 This is 
tbe head town of a pergunnah of eight lacks of rupees, held 
in jaghire from the Peshwa, 1845 SrocgueLErR Haudlh. 
Brit, lndia (1854) 146 ‘Vhe revenue of the college {was] fixed 
at 30,000 rupees per annum, instead of the original jaghir. 
1897 Lp. Rowexts 41 Irs, (udia \xviit. (1898) 533 Jagirs 
were sanctioned annually for a limited number of specially 
distinguished native officers. ; 

attrib, 1763 Scrarton /udostan (1770) 24 The Jaghire 
lands, which are lands bestowed by the crown out of its 
demesnes to the Omrahs, for the support of their forces. 
1801 R. Patton Asiat. Aon. 203 The jagheer grants of the 
sovereign form an additional proof of his proprietary rigbts. 
1818 Jas. Mire Brit. /ndia 1. 1. v. 188 The collector in the 
jaghire district at Madras, 

Hence || Jaghirdar (dzagiesdaz), [Urdii 7agir- 
dar, {. jagir + Pers. -da@r possessor.] The holder 
of a jaghire. 

1794 Burke S/. agst. W. Hastings Wks. XV. 385 The 
jaghirdars, the holders of jaghires, form the body of the 
principal Mahometan nobility. 1872 Cottin VALENTINE in 
Mem, Mrs. Valentine vii. (1882) 114 It makes me one of the 
Jagirdars of the Rajah. 

Jagory, jagra, jagre, -ee: see JAGGERY. 

Jagounce, variant of Jacounce, Ods. 

Jaguar (dgx‘gwal, dgzzx‘giz,41). Also 8 jaguara. 
(a. Tupi-Guarani yaguara, jaguara (ya-, Zawara). 

According to writers on Tupi-Guarani, jaguara or jagua 
is orig. a classname for all carnivorous beasts, including the 
tiger (i.e. jaguar), the puma, etc., more recently also extended 
to dogs, the specific name of the jaguar being jaguareté, 
where -e/é is a Tupi augmentative, generally rendered ‘true *. 
De Lery (1580), cited by Hatz.-Darm., gave the native name 
as jan-ou-arve (app. a misprint or misreading of jas-ou-are). 
Tbe etymological meaning of the Tupi word is disputed: 
see Skeat in Trans. Philol. Soc. 1885, 89; also Burton 
Highlands of Brazil \\. 21, Hans Stade xiii.) 

large carnivorous quadruped of the cat kind 
(Felis onca), inhabiting wooded parts of America 
from Texas to Paraguay. It is yellowish-brown in 
colour, and is marked with ocellated spots. 

1604 E. Grimstone tr. D'Acosta’s West Ind. v.iv, They 
ascribe power to another starre, which they called Chuquin- 
chincay (which is as much as iaguar), over tigres, beares, 
and lyons. {1648 Marccrave //ist. Nat. Brasil. vi. x, 
Jagvara Braziliensibus, nobis Tigris.] 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cyel. Supp., Faguara, a Prasilian animal, accounted by 
Marggrave a species of tyger: but .. approaching to the 
leopard in the shape of its variegations. 1771 Gent, Mag. 
XLI. 589 In this state it [the Armadillo] braves the claws 
of the Jaguara. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. I. 146 The 
jaguar or panther of America. 1796 STEOMAN Suriuane 
II. xviii. 50 It has even happened that the jaguar has 
carried off young negro women at work in the field. 1875 
Nicuotson Aan. Zool. \xxix, Of the large Spotted Cats, 
the largest is the Jaguar. 


|| Jaguarete. Also § -ette, -etta. [See prec. : 
Montoya 1639 has ‘ Yaguarete tigre’.] Adaptation 
of the Guarani specific name for the jaguar; long 
mistaken by European writers for a distinct species 
or variety, and applied by some to the Black Jaguar. 


1753 CHamsBerS Cycl. Supp., “pe teed .. the name of 
a Brasilian beast of prey, accounted by Marggrave aspecies 
of tyger, but improperly; its roundish spots arguing it of 
the lynx or leopard kind. .. Lt much resembles tbe creature 
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called Jaguara, but is larger. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat, /Jis?. 

(1362) 1. xiv. 234 ‘The sixth class .. comprehends the Cat, 

the I.ion, the Panther, the Leopard, the Jaguar, the Cougar, 

the Jaguarette, the Lynx, the Ounce, and the Catamountain. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XVI. 435/2 ‘There is a black variety of 
the Jaguar... “ris nigra of Erxleben, and probably the 
meee of Marcgrave. 1852 Iu. Ross Hrondboldt's Trav. 

_ vi. 230 This fact..provef[s] that the great jaguar of Terra 
Firina, like the jaguarete of Paraguay, .. dues not flee from 
man when it is dared to close combat. 

| Jaguarondi (dzegwarp'ndi, yegwa-). [Na- 
tive name in Tupi-Guarani; written by Montoya 

Tesoro de la lengua Guarani 1639, yagua-rundi: 
cf. Jacuar.) A wild cat (Fels yaguarund:, 
Desmarest), larger than the common cat, dark 
brown or brownish grey in colour, with a long body 
and tail, inhabiting America from Texas to l’ara- 
quay. 

1835 in Cassell’s Encyct. Dict, 1897 1.. Ropixson Wild 
Traits in Tame Animats 239 Possibly also in [the case] of 
the male and feinale jaguarondi. .it occasionally exists. 

Jaguere, -ire: see JAGHIRE. 

fi Jah (dzi). The form in which the Heb. + 
Jah, shortened form of mm Jahwe(4 Jahvch) 
JeHovAH, is represented in the I:nglish Bible. 

1§29 Distr (Great) Ps. Ixvili. 4 Oh synge vnio God,.. 
prayse ye him in his name Ia (1611 Tah] and reioyse 
before hym. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 154 In the 
name of Iah the tjod of Israel, There is none like to Iah 
our God. 1758 C. Westey //ywin, ‘Lo! Ie comes’ iv 
Jah, Jehovah, Everlasting God, come down. 

Jahve, Jahveh: see JEHOVAI, 

Jahvism ya-viz'm). Also Jahveism, -ehism, 
Yahwi2’m \ya-vejiz'm, yathwiz’m). [f. Jahzeh, 

Jahve, YVuhwe f, translitcrations, according to dif- 
ferent systems, of the Ieb. a1 (previously repre- 
sented by JEHOVAH) + -ISM.] The rcligion of 
Jahveh; the system of doctrines and precepts 
connected with the worship of Jahveh. b. The 
use of Jahve(2) as a name for God. 

1867 J. Martineau tr. Ewald’s Isracl 536 note, We pur- 
posely adopt the term Jahveism as the antithesis to Chris- 
tianity, rather than Mosaism. 1877 J. E, Carpenter tr. 
Ticle's Hist. Relig. 86 Such zealous champions of Jahvism 
as Saul and David. 1879 Newman Suvtu Ol Fatths m 
New Light iv, Even the rationalistic Kuenen. .rejects the 
possibility of an Egyptian origin for the Javehism of Moses. 
1882 dthenzvum 14 Oct, 490/2 He is still ready to see in 
Vahwism too much the creation of the prophets. 1900 
R. H. Cnartes “Lschatol. 13 Preprophetic Yahwism from 
Moses to the $th century. . 

So Ja‘hvist (ya-vist), a. A worshipper of Jahveh 
or Yahweli; b. The writer of the (non-Deutero- 
nomic) portions of the [lexateuch which are marked 
by the use of Jatveh | Jehovah, as the name of God, 
instead of Eiodim; =JeHovIST 2. Jahvisstica., 
of or pertaining to Jalivism, or to the authorship 
of the Jahvist. 

3874 tr. Anenen's Relig. Israel 1.344 Vhe stricter Jahvistic 
party which was led by the prophets of Jahveh. 1885 4 f/en- 
zum 16 May 623/2 The Elohistic account is separated from 
the Jahvistic by a longer break. 1892 W. 1c. Annis Docu. 
Heat. Introd. 29 Hupfeld convinced inquirers that. .three 
documents have been used in the compilation of Genesis: 
viz. that of the ‘ Priestly Writer’, of the Elohist, and of the 
Jahvist." 1894 A. Laxc in Contemp. Rev. Aug. 171 The 
rebuke and the prediction are a.. Jahvehistic gloss and in- 
terpolation. 1899 R. H. Cuarces Hibbert Lecture Syllabus, 
Yahwistic eschatology starts from the new value set on the 
individual. 

Jail, gaol dzzil), sd. Forms: a. 3-4 gayhol(e, 
5 gaylle, gaille, s~7 gayole, gayl/e, gaile, 6 
gaiell, gaill, 6-7 gaole, goale, 7-5 goal, 7- gaol. 
B. 4 iaiole, 4-7 isile, iayle, 5 iayll, 6-7 iaole, 

7-8 jayl, 7 jale), 7~ jail. y. 6 geyle, geayle, 
(gial),7 geale. [ME.had twotypes, from Northern 
or Norman Fr., and Central or Parisian Fr. respec- 
tively: 1) ME. gayih ole, -ol, gayle, gatlle, 
gayle, gaile, a. ONF. gaiole, gayolle, gaole (mod. 
Picard gayo/e, Walloon gatonle,; 2) ME. javole, 
jayle, jatle, jayll, a. OF. azole, zaole, jeole, gvole, 
cage, prison, F. geé/e prison (Besancon javiole cage 
for fowls) = obs. It. gazola, Sp. gayola (also, from 
F., jaula cage, cell), Pg. gatola cage:—Romanic 
and pop.Lat. *gavid/a .med.L. gabiola, 1229 in 
Brachet) for *caveola, dim. of cavea hollow, cavity, 
den, cage, coop: see CAGE. Of the two types, the 
Norman Fr. and ME. gaiole, gaole, came down to 
the 17th c. as gai/e, and still remains as a written 
form in the archaic spelling gao/ (chiefly due to 
statutory and official tradition); but this is obsolete 
in the spoken language, where the surviving word 
is jar?, repr. Old Parisian Fr. and ME. azole, jaile. 
Hence though both forms gao/, 7a?/, are still written, 
only the latter is spoken. In U.S. 7a7z/ is the official 
spelling. It is difficult to say whether the form 
goal(e, common, alike in official and general use, 
from the 16th to the 18th c., was merely an errone- 
ous spelling of gao/, after this had itself become an 
archaism, or was phonetic: cf. mod.F. ged/e (301). 

1668 R. L’Estrance Vis. Qnev. (1708) 6 Some again are.. 
boring tbeir very Noses with hot Irons, in rage tbat they 

cannot come to a Resolution, whether they shall say Face 
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or Visage; whether they shall say Jayl or Gaol; whether 
Cony or Cunny.] 

1. A place or building for the confinement of 
persons accused or convicted of a crime or offence ; 
a prison. Now,a public building for the detention 
of petsons committed by process of law. 

a, c127§ 11 Pains Hell 219 in OE. Atisc. 153 In helle is 
a deop gayhol, c12z90 5. Aug. Leg. 1. 187 105 Heo setien 
him in a swype deork put, pat in pe gayhole wan, ¢ 1380 
Str ferumb, 1970 To my Gayhol gop anon & pe fyue ba 
bup ber Bryngep hem out euerechon. 1463 Dury I ills 
(Camden) 17, I wille the presoneres in the Gayle haue o day 
brede, mete, and drynkke, and eche persone jd. 1494 
Fasyan Chron. vu. 380 The duke of Burgoyne... wt the 
prouost of Paris, came vnto the Gayole, and there receyued 
the sayd Peter. a1548 Hatt Chron, ffen. VF 170b, He 
was committed to the gayle of Newgate. 1572 Act 14 /liz. 
c. § § 33 To such suffictent persons dweilne nigbe the 
said Govales. 1647 CLarenpon //ist. Reb, v. § 51 To be 
cuinmitted to the Common Goal of Colchester. 1689 IF on- 
derful Predict. Nostradanius 3, Geer shall fail The Great 
one Cold, and famish't in a Gaol. 1779 J. burcoyne Let. 
to Constituents (ed. 3) 15 The goals .. were resorted to for 
other recruits, 1846 M Currocu da. Brit. Enipire 1854) 
Hl. 497 At that period the gaols were .. depositories of 
pestilence. 1848 Act 114 12 bret. c. 42 $21 To remand the 
party accused .. to the conmmon gaol or house of correctivn, 
or other prison, lock-up house, or place of security in tbe 
county. 

B. a1300 Cursor AM. 13174 (Cott.) A sargant sent he to 
laivle [Laud 3/8. layle] And iohan hefd comanded to cole. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4321 Nouthire Iugement ne Iayll ne 
lustice of aire, ¢1440 Geverydes 1572 Generydes was 
brought out of the Iayle. 1566 Painter /’af, Pleas. 1. 42 
He was sent to the jaole and examined vpon interroga- 
tories. 1696 Suaks. Sunt, Shr. v. i. 95 Call forth an officer : 
Carrie this mad knaue tothe Iaile. 1674 Mtrtos Samson 949 
This jail I count the house of liberty. 174375 Br, Pocockr 
Trav. (1756! 11. 184 The jayl was in the gatehouse adjoyning. 
1860 Emerson Comd. Life, Wealth Whs. (Bohn) Hi. 352 A 
dollar in a university is worth more than a dollar in a jail. 

y- 1688 W, Fresunc in 12th Kep. frist. ANS S. Cotnm, App. 
vil. (1890) 224 Hee will get noe body to undertake the geale 
nor under gealership. 

b. Without the article, as in the phrases ‘to 
send to jail’, ‘in jail’, ‘let out of jail’: =imprison- 
ment, confinement in prison. 

1447 Boxexnam Seyntys(Roxb,)77 Odamysel worthily born 
And to oft me semyth distressyd in gayle. 1593 Q. Eviz. 
Boeth. tv. pr. v. 89 Geayle, awe, and other turinentes for 
due punishment .. pertayne to wicked Citizens. 1596 
Srenser Strate frel, Wks. (Globe! 6z0/1 Committed to 
goale. 1732 Law Serious C. xili. (ed. 2) 216 To redecm 
a prisoner out of Jayl. 1863 Kixostey MWatler-Bad.i 8 
Having been sent to gaol by him twice. 


ce. transf. and fig. Place of confinement. 

€1400 Koen. Rose 4745 A swete helle it [love] is.-A ple- 
saunt gayl and esy prisoun. 1§91 SrENsER Ausives of Time 
296 His happie soule to heaven went Out of this fleshlie 
gaole. 1593 Q. Exiz. Bocth. ie PE vii. 39 If the mynde.. 
dissolued from earthly gial, all freed Baie heauen. 1635 
Heywoon //rerarch. vi. 356 Each one his gaile About him 
had, beeing fastned toa beame. 1764 GRAINGER Sugar Cane 
1, 214 Small eggs appear .. alas, too soon Tbey burst their 
filiny gaol, and crawl abroad. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as jail-fee, -gang, -gate, 
-guard, -keeper, -mate, -official, -rat, -room, -Spy, 
yard; jail-bleached, -like adjs.; + jail damp, the 
noxious exhalation formerly common in jails; jail 
distemper = JAIL-FEVER; jail-house (U.S.), a 
jail; jail money, money paid for the maintenance 
of a jail. 

1871 Hay Prke County Ball. (1880) 33 Shadowed by his 
*jail-bleached hair. 1636 in Crt. & Zines Chas. f (1848) 
II. 234 That “goal-damp of Hereford hath already killed 
a great many that were at the last assizes. 174§ Reip in 
Phit. Trans. XLII. 228 Two Convicts in Newgate..very 
ill of the putrid, infectious, malignant Fever, commonly 
call’d the “Gaol Distemper. 1799 J/ed. Frul. 1. 90 A new 
and enlarged edition of Dr. J. C. Smyth's work on the jail- 
distemper ..is nearly ready. a@171§ Burnet Own Time 
(1724) I. 271 They would not .. pay their fines set on them, 
{not} so much as the *jayI fees. 1828 P. Cunntncuam M.S. 
Wales ‘ed. 3) 11. 321 A single magistrate can .. sentence .. 
to the *jail gang or tread-mill. 1623 Drum. of Hawtu. 
Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 123 When the *jail-gates were 
broken up. 1626 Bernarp /sle of Jan (1627) 82 The 
Chiefe-Gaoler is..made the *Gaole-keeper by the Sheriffe. 
3743 SavaGe Love in Vert u.i, Can it .. fail to tempt 
such fellows as jail-keepers to be perfidious to their trust? 
1865 Dickens A/ut, Fr. 1. xv, With a *jail-like upper rim of 
iron and spikes. 1828 P. Cunnincuam 4. S. Vales (ed. 3) 
II. 298 The prisoners would never be able to know who 
their *jailmates were. 1600 Stanford Churchw. Ace. in 
Antiguary (1888) May 212 To the Constable of the hundred 
for *gayole money. 1j*. vj4. 1821 Scott A’ent/w. iii, Thou 
gallows-biid—thou *jail-rat—tbou friend of the hangman. 
@ 1683 OLDHAM Pocmes (1698) 197 (Jod.) The Town can scarce 
afford them *jail-room now. 1818 Cossett Pol. Reg. 
XXXIII. 625 The suffering people of Lancashire .. were | 
driven by hundreds into jails and *jail-yards. 

Jail, gaol (d3zil),v. Forms: see Jain sd. ff. 
prec.] ¢vars. To confine in or asin a jail; to im- 


prison, confine. 

a. 1622 Bacon Hen, V// 215 The Dislike the Parliament 
had of Gaoling of them. 1635 Heywoop Hierarch. 1x. 569 
Unwilling To be so goald [they] struggle. 1718 Exter- 
taizer No. 41. 280 A Design to imprison and Gaol him for 
Life. 1887 Times 29 Aug. 4/5 Several of whom .. have 
been gaoled for their share in the knavery. : 

B. 1604 T. WricuT Passions vi. 324 They..enforce him as 
a iudge, like prisoners, to iayle them by iustice. 1633 
T. Avams E.xf. 2 Pet. ii. 22 The other are jailed up in the 
dark..dungeon of hell. 1787 Hist. Pelham, Mass. (1898) 
375 Day, Colton, Clark and Brown, jatled—the others not , 


JAILER. 


found. 1875 Tennyson Q. Afary ut. v, One, whose bolts, 
That jail you from free life, bar you from death. 1 c. 
Kine Queen of Bedlam 265 The scoundrel had a wife in 
Denver, where he ways finally tracked and juiled. 

Hence Jailing, gao'ling 77. 56. and fP/. a. 

1622 [see above). 1705 Hickerincit, /’rresf-cr. iv. (1721) 
213 Content to..do the Priests Drudgery in Gaoling and 
Purning, 1862 C. J. Vaucuan Bk. & Life 40 Not the jail- 
ing of the evil nature, but rather the exercising of the good, 
is the true aimand work of youthful discipline. 1869 Te sxy- 
son Pelleas ? /ttarre 336, 1 will. .taine thy jailing princess 
to thine hand. 

Jailage, gao'lage. rare. [ad. VF. gedlaye, f. 
gedle JAIL: see -AGE.J The jailer’s fee. 

1853 James Agnes Sorel II. 162 It is the gaolage due. 

Jail-bird, gaol-bird (dzé"ibaid). lorms: 
see Jari sh, [With allusion to a caged Lird.] 
A prisouer in jail; esp. one who has been long, or 
is often, in jail, a habitual criminal; also, as a 
term of reproach, an incorrigible rogue. 

a, 1618-61 Hoivpay Jurenal 24 Servitia and Ergasta/a, 
in Florus, signify Slaves and Gaol- Birds. 1692 WaAsHINGTON 
tr. Melton's Def. Lop. vi. M.'s Whs. (1851 169 Thou Goal- 
bird of a Knight,..thou everlasting scandal to thy Native 
Countrey! 1701 De For 7ruc-born Eug., Fine Speech 124 
In Print iny Panegyricks fill the Street, And hired Goal. 
Birds their Huzza’s Repeat. 1860 H. GoucerR /mfprison- 
ment Burmah xx. 226 We had now becuine old gaol-birds. 

B. 1603 J. Davitts Aficrocosmos, etc. Soun, to Lady Rich 
(1878) 99 1 It made thee subiect to a Iaile’s controule. But, 
such a Jaile-bird heauenly Nightingale. 1685 JWrschicf/ of 
Cabals 21 ‘The lare oaths of a pack of Jayl-birds. 1751 
Smotiett fer. Pre. IV. citi, She bestowed on him the 
epithets of spendthrift, jailbird and unnatural rufan. 1883 
Contemp. Kev, Aug. 172 The one thing most dreaded by the 
old jail: bird is work requiring bodily exertion. 

Jai‘l-deli:ver, v. nonce-wd. [A back-formation 
from JAIL-DELIVERY in sense 2.] ¢razs. To deliver 
from jail. 

1631 R.H. Arraignm. Whole Creature i. 8 It dissolves the 
very workes of the devill, Jaile-delivers his prisoners. 

Jail-deli:very, gaol-delivery. [See Dz- 
LIVERY. ] 

1. The clearing a jail of prisoners by bringing 
them to trial, esp. at the assizes ; hence, the judicial 
process by which every prisoner awaiting trial in a 
jail is either condemned or acquitted at the assizes. 
See DELIVER v.1 2c. 

1464 Nottingham Ree. 11. 377 Paied to the Justices of 
Deliverance for the Gaole Delyucre. 1487 Act 3 //en. I'//, 
c. 4 § 2 The neat generall gaille delyvere of the saine gailles 
in every Shire. a1548 Hart Chrow., Horn VIII 243, 
{He} came before the Justices of Gaole delivery at Newe- 
gate. 1618 L. Parsons in Lisniore Papers (1887) Ser. u. 11. 
154 My lord deputy intends ..to make a private jaole de- 
livery at Corck of all the pirats lately taken. 1769 Brack: 
STONE € on, IV. 267 They have. a commission of general 
gaol delivery ; which empowers them to try and deliver 
every prisoner, who shall be in the gaol when the judges 
arrive at the circuit town, whenever indicted, or for what- 
ever crime committed, 1858 Veveripce //ist. /ndia II. y. 
v. 380 A court of oyer and terminer and jail-delivery was un- 
doubtedly competent to try crimes. 

Sig. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch, Coriolanus (ed. Nutt) II. 
184 But my only demaunde consisteth, to make a gayle 
deliverie of all evills. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Considcra- 
tions Wks. (Bohn) II. 417 11 was..a general jail-delivery of 
all the rowdies of the rivers, ; 

b. ellipt. for Sessions, Court, or Commission of 
jatl-delivery. 

1612 Davies IWhy Ireland, etc. (1747) 109 At a goal de- 
liuery at Waterford before lohn Wogan. 1670-1 MarveLt 
Corr, Wks. 1872-5 II. 371 He had given orders to the Judges 
to adjourn the Goale Delivery at the Old Bailey till tbe 
roth of March. . 

2. Deliverance from jail or imprisonment. 

1592 Davies /ninort. Sond (1599) 100 Were it knowne to all, 
What life our Soules do by this death receaue, Men would 
it birth, or Gaole deliuery call. a 1661 Futter It orthics 1. 
(1662) 37 To..iinploy the charity of well affected people for 
a General Goale Delivery, of all English Captives, in T unis, 
Tripoli, (etc.J. 1780 Burke Sp. Bristol previous to Election 
Whs. III. 378 The legislature has been obliged to make a 
general arbitrary jail-delivery. 1818 Scott Art. Afidl. li. 
note, Ratcliffe .. was released hy the Porteous Mob when 
under sentence of death ;..the Highlanders made a similar 
jail-delivery in 1745. 1826 — IWVoodst. xxxvii, The inferior 
personages of the grand jail-delivery at Woodstock Lodge. 

Jailer, jailor, gaoler (dz¢"lex). Forms: 
a. 3 gayholer, 4-6 gailer, 4-7 gayler, 5 gaylere,. 
6 gaylour, -or, 6-7 gailor, 7 goaler, 7- gaoler. 
8. 4 iaioler, iaoler(e, iailere, iaylar, 4~5 iaylere, 
4-6 iayler, 4-7 iailer, (3 iaylarde, 6 ioyler), 6-7 
iayl-, iailour, 7-8 jaylor, -our, 7— jailer, jailor. 
y. 5 geil-, geyl-, geayl-, geyel-, 7 gealer. {Two 
types corresp. to gaol, jail: 1) gayholer, gajler, 
gailer, etc., a. ONF. gayolierre, gatolere, accus. 
gatolcor, f. gaiole; 2) jatoler, jaolere,jailer(e, etc., 
a. OF. jatoleur, zeolier (F. geblier), {. jaiole, jeole, 
geole : see Jatt sé, and -ER2 2.) One who has charge 
of a jail or of the prisoners in it; a jail-keeper. 

a. ¢1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 98/204 He let nime alle pe 
gayholers: and tormenti beom ful sore. ¢ 1320 Sir Benes 
1652 A wente quik out of prisoun Be be rop be gailer com 
adoun, 1465 any. & Honsch. Exp. (Roxb.) 179 Tbe 
gaylere that was attColcbester. 1530-1 Act 22 //en. VI/1, 
c. 12 The sayde Gaylour or Keper of pryson, 1611 Suaks. 
Cymb. Viv. 204 Tbou shalt be then freer than a Gaoler. 
176s BLacksTone Comm. 1. ix. 346 margin, Goalers are also 
tbe servants of the sberiff. 1859 Dickens 7. Txo Cities 1. 
ii, Two gaolers..went out, and the prisoner was brougbt in.. 
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8B. a1300 Cursor M. 4434 (Cott.) Son was ioseph halden 
dere wit pe maister iaisere [Go¢. iaolere].. /d2/. 17319 (Cott.) 
Pair Lailers [Gott. iaioleris] to paim bai cald. ¢1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 1183 pe Amyral..clepede ys iayler pera stod. ¢1420 
Chron. Vilod. st. 731 Bot pe laylardes fulowedon pis theff 
full fast. 1526 TinDALeE Acts xvi. 23 They cast them into 
preson, commaundynge the ioyler [1534 iayler; 1611 Iaylour] 
to kepe them surely. a@1625 Boys /Vks. (1630) 262 As a 
cunning Iailour .. he will be sure to keepe the prison doore 
fast. 1705 Stannore Paraphkr. III. 416 This was the Faith 
of St. Paul's Jaylor and his Family. 1840 Dickens Barz. 
Rudge \xxi, Their jailers had heen regular in bringing food 
and candles. 

y. ©1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Adrian 159 With geileris pane 
cane he trete. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt, 89 Brutamont the 
geayler made Olyuer & his felawes to auale doun in to a 
pryson. [1688 Gealer: see Jam sd. 1 y.] 

b. transf. and fig. ; 

1914 Barciay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshin. (Percy Soc.) 33 Jaylers 
of justyce. 1607 SHaks. Cov. v. i. 65 His Iniury The Gaoler 
to his pitty. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof, St. iv. xxi. 352 A 
slavish fear, the jaylour of the soul. 1821 Examiner Apr. 
200/1 That we should act as the perpetual gaolers of Napo- 
leon was most horrible and disgraceful. 1864 Coxincton 
stiuctd (1866) 7 The jailor-monarch of the wind. 

Jaileress, gaoleress (dzé‘‘lorés). Also 8-9 
Jailoress. [f. prec.+-Ess.] A female jailer. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) IL. xii. 72 My saucy 
gaoleress assured me, that all my oppositions would not 
signify that pinch of snuff. 1796 Plain Sens? III. 67 He 
would find such a jailoress as he desired. 1853 Sata Caft. 
Dangerous 1. x. 285 Knocked about hy the Turnkeys, or 
abused hy the Gaoleress. 2 

Jailering, gaolering. rare. Alsog jailor- 
ing. [See -1ncl1ic.}] The occupation of a jailer. 

1837 CarLyLE Fr, Rev. 1. v. vi, Jail, Jailoring and Jailor, 
all three..must finish. 1897 Dazly .Vezus 18 Nov. 2/1 ‘ Ah!’ 
says the Sergeant. .and smoothes down that hair of his which 
anxious years of gaolering have dyed to its whitish hue. 

Jailership, gaolership (dzé"laifip). Also 
7-9 jailorship. [f. JAiver, etc. + -suIp.] The 
office or function of a jailer. 

1485 Rolls Parit., V1. 349/1 The Office of Jailershipp of 
the Chekergate, and Burgesgate, of oure Towne of Dynbigh. 
1611 Cotcr., Chepage,..Goalership. 1688 [see Jair sd. 1 y]. 
1831 Tytver //ist, Scot, (1864) 1V. 114 She [Mary, Queen of 
Scots] was removed. .to the severer jailership of Paulet, 

Jaivlery. sonce-wa. [f. Jatt sb.+-ERy.] Con- 
finement, imprisonment. 

18z5 Hoxe Every-day Bk. 1.671 The decent jailery of a 
light wicker cage, 

Jail-fever, gaol-fever (dzzljfivar). [f. 
Jai, Gaon sé, + Fever sd.] A virulent type of 
typhus-fevcr, formerly endemic in crowded jails, 
and frequent in ships and othcr confined places. 

[1750 Princre (¢it/e) Ohservations on the Nature and Cure 
of Hospital and Jail Fevers.] 1753 J. PrincLein Phil. Trans. 
XLVIII. 42 Cases of the true goal-fever arising from the 
gaol itself. 1780 Gent’. Mag. Dec. 578/1 No signs of a jail- 
fever were ever discovered in the Russian prisons. 1800 /ed. 
Frnt. WV. 356 The gaol fever is seldom to he met with except 
on hoard of ships or in crowded towns. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Gaol fever, aterm for a very infectious and fatal fever which 
at various times. .has broken out in crowded, dirty prisons... 
There is no douht that this was Typhus fever generated in the 
prison out of, the filth, and overcrowding, and had diet and 
close foul air. 1898 Besant Orange Girl II. xxii, Her cheek 
grew pale and thin: her eyes hecame unnaturally hright: 
I feared gaol-fever. ‘ 

Jai‘lish, a. rare. [f. Jaiisd. + -1sH1.] Akinto 
or suggestive of a jail; jail-like. 

1751 SMoutrtr Per. Pic. IV. xcix, A sort of jailish cast 
contracted in the course of confinement. ; 

Jain, || Jaina (dzzin, dzéind), sd. and @. [Hindi 
jaina:—Skr. jaina of or pertaining to a Buddha or 
saint, f. 7rza a Buddha, a (Jain) saint, lit. ‘ over- 
comer’, f. root 72 conquer, overcome. | 

a, sb, A member of a non-Brahminical East 

Indian scct, established about the sixth century B.c. , 
the principal doctrines of which closely resemble 
those of Buddhism. b. aa7. Of or pertaining to 


the Jains or their religion. 

1805 CoLEBROOKE in Asiatic Res. (1808) V. 483 Inthe hooks 
of the Jainas. J/ézd., A treatise hy a Jaina author, 1809 C. 
Mackenzieidbid. 1X. 244 Acading, Account of the Jains. /éid., 
Books on the laws, customs, ceremonies and regulations of the 
Jain religion. 1832 H. H. Wirson 27d. XVII. 243 Every pro- 
vince of Hindustan can produce Jain compositions, either in 
Sanscrit or its vernacular idiom. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 

3/1 The religious ritual of the’ Jainas is very simple. 1881 
Rave Davins in Excyct. Brit. X11. 543/2 Jains, the most 
numerous and influential sect of heretics, or nonconformists 
to the Brahmanical system. 1881 Athenxnm 30 July 142/2 
The Jaina religion is closely connected with Buddhism. 

Hence Jainism, the religious system of the 


Jains; Jai-nist sb, and a.=Jatn. 

1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan Idol. 11. ww. vi. 486 The 
ainist or Mahimanian. /dzd. III. v1. iit. 469 Among the 
Buddhic sect of the Jainists. 1858 J. M. Luptow S7iZ. 
India 1.66 The three great forms of religious worship which 
.. have sprung from Hindooism.. Buddhism, Jainism, and the 
Sikh faith. 1893 .Vet‘on (N.Y.)9 Mar. 182/2 Unfortunately 
there is no contemporary literature to appeal to, for the 
Jainist hooks also are of the later date. 

Jaiole, Jaiolere, obs. forms of JAIL, JAILER. 
Jaip, Jaiper, Sc. forms of JAPE, JAPER. 

Jake, earlier form of JauK v. Sc., to trifle. 

Jakes (d3ziks). Now rare. Forms: 6 iacques, 
6-7 iaxe, iakes, iaques, 7 jacks, 7-8 Jaques, 
7- jakes (also 6 iake, 8 jack). Plural, 6 iaxes, 
7 jakeses, jaqueses, 8 jakes’s; also in same form 
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as sing. [Origin unascertained; it has been sug- 
gested to be from the proper name /agues, Jakes; 
or from Jakke, ‘Jack’, quasi /akfes, ‘ Jack’s’. 

(‘Gakehouse’ in 1438 7intinhull Churchw. Ace. (Som. 
Rec. Soc.) p. 179, is an editorial misreading of ‘ Bakehouse’.)] 

1. A privy. 

153. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ut. II]. 84 The laqnes was 
very well doon, 1538 /zv. in J. W. Clark Baruwell Introd. 
24 lhe jakes of the dorter. 1549 BaLe Fourn. Leland Pref. 
Bj, A great nombre of them whych purchased those super- 
stycyouse mansyons, reserued of those Lyhrarie bokes, some 
to serue theyr 1akes, some to scoure theyr candlestyckes. 
1552 HU Loe, Siege, iacques, hogard, or draught, /atrina, 
1570 Levins J/anip. 12/13 lake, fortca. 1596 HarincTon 
Metam. Ajax Pref. (1814! 14 Because I will write of a Jakes. 
1620 Naworth Honuseh, Bk. 143 Vo a tyller for tylling the 
jacks, vjd. 1634 Decnments agst. Prynne (Camden) 12 They 
.. dragged his carckesse throughe the cittye, and cast it into 
the common jakes. 1649 R. Hopces Plain Direct. 12 Let the 
hous hee made a jakes for Mr. Jaques. 1657 Manchester Crt. 
Leet Rec. (1887) 1V. 202 Noe close stoole, Jackes, Carrion or 
garbaze be cast vpon the Ackers Middinge. 1701 C. WotLey 
Frnt. New York(1860) 26 The more unhealthful it may prove, 
by reason of Jaques, Dunghills and other excrementitious 
stagnations. 1727 P. WaLKEeR Lift of Peden in Brogr. Presb. 
(1827) 1.144 He[Arius] went..into a common Jack and purg'd 
out all his Inwards. 1788 V. Knox HWinter Even. 1.11. xv. 
211 His hook is a nasty hook, and fit only for the jakes, 1855 
Kincs.ey Westw. Ho (1861) 168 The fox .. that .. jumped 
down a jakes to escape the hounds. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 967/1 What vermine, 
I pray you, is there of Monkes, and Priestes, and all that 
Cleargie?.. that filthie and stinking iaxe hath filled the 
world so full. 1637 Gittespirn Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep. Biij, 
Cast forth as things accursed into the lakes of eternall 
detestation. 1660 Life §& Death Mrs. Rump 2 Hell.. that 
stinking poysonous place called the Ile of Jaqueses. 1701 
De For 7rxe-born Eng. 194 We have heen Europe's Sink, 
the Jakes where she Voids all her Offal Out-cast Progeny. 
1753 SMOLLETT C#. Fathont (1784) 13/1 Who eagerly explore 
the jakes of Rahelais, foramusement. 1829 BENTHAM Peéét. 
Fustice 173 The jakes, of late so notorious hy the name of 
the Secondary's Office in the city of London. 

2. Excrement ; filth. s. w. dad. 

1847-78 Hatuiiw., Yakes..applied in Devon to any kind 
of filth or litter, 1880 in Last & West Coruw. Glossaries. 
1886 in Ecwortny HW, Somerset Word-book. , 

3. attrib. and Comb., as jakes door, jakes-like adj.; 
+ jakes-barreller, + jakes-farmer, jJakes-man,a 
man employed to clean out privies; so tjakes- 
farming; + jakes-house = jakes. 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 155 Like a *iakes barreller 
anda Gorholone. 1557-8 Louth Rec. (1891) 110 One locke 
to the ‘Jakes dore. 1591 Percivate Sp. Dict., Privadero, 
a *iakes farmer. a@1618 Syivester Tobacco Battered 26 
lakes-farmers, Fidlers, Ostlers, Oysterers. 1639 Horn 
Ros. Gate Lang. Uni, \iii. § 624 The common draught- 
house .. which the jakes-farmer.. makes cleane. 1577 tr. 
Bullinger's Decades (1592) 890 A doonghill God,..a god 
of the *iakeshouse. 1606 Sy_vesterR Du Bartas ui. iv. t. 
David 1251 Flames from his eies, from’s mouth coms * Iakes- 
like fumes. 1630 Davenant Cruel Brother Wks. (1673) 475 
On that hranch appears a Hang-man, Then a * Jakes-man, 
then, a Tinker. 

Jalap (dzz'lep, dzg'lap), sb. Also 7-8 jallap, 
jallop,jollop. [=F. ja/af, ad. Sp. ja/apa, in full 
purga de Jalapa, from Jalapa formerly Xalapa, 
a city of Mexico, in Aztec Xa/apan (pronounced 
fala-pan), lit. ‘sand by the water’ f. xa//z sand + 
ail water + fax upon. (Skeat in 7rans. Philol. 
Soc. 1889.) Aztec names in -az, with accent on 
penult, uniformly lost the 7 in Spanish.] 

1. A purgative drug obtained from the tuberous 
roots of Lxogonium ([pomea) Purga and some 
other convolvulaceous plants; the active principle 
is the resin contained in the tubers (ves?1z of jalap). 

1675 Grew Disc, Tastes v. § 6 Julap hath a special 
property of irritating the Glandulous Parts of the Mouth, 
and Throat, 1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Vocah., 
Falap, a purging drug. 1782 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Odes to 
R.A.s iii. Wks. 1812 I. 19 The Lad, who would a Pothecary 
shine, Should powder claws of crahs, and jalap, fine. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 626/1 Although the best jalap is ohtained from 
Exogonium purga, yet many species of /fomxa supply it, 
though of an inferior quality. 1880 J. W. Lece Bile 175 
Neat to Colocynth as a cholagogue Réhrig sets jalap. 

2. The Mexicanclimbing plant Zxogonium Purga, 
with salver-shaped purplish flowers ; also applied to 
some allied plants yielding a similar drug. 

False or Garden J., Afiradbilis Palapa; E. Indian J., 
Tpomva Turpethum; Male es Jalap Tops, /. orizabensis 
(1. batatoides); Mechoacan J., /. Falapa; Wild J., Con- 
volvulus panduratus, (Miller Plaxt-2.) 

1698 G. Tuomas Penstlvania 19 Poke-Root, called in 
England Jallop. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict., Night-shade, 
a Plant which the Learned Father Plumier .. calls Jalap. 
1809 Jed. Frnl. XX1. 394 Houstoun.. had travelled into 
that part of Spanish America where jalap grows spon- 
taneously. 1860 TyLor A nahnac xii. 317 In the neighhouring 
forests grows the ‘purga de Jalapa’, which we have shortened 
into jalap. 1876 Harvey Jat. Med. (ed. 6) 501 Jalap is now 
grown in the open air in hotanical gardens in the south of 
England, and on the continent. 

3. attrib., as jalap plant, rool, tuber; jalap- 
stalks, jalap-wood (see quot. 1863-72). 

1811 A. T. Tnomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 626 Macerate the 
jalap root in the spirit for four days. 1865-72 Watts Dict. 
Chen. 11. 436 Spurious, woody or fusiform jalap, jalap- 
wood, or jalap-stalks,..the root of Coxvoluulus orizabensis, 
is sometimes mixed with genuine jalap. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
484/1 El xogontum)] Purga .. furnishes the true Jalap tubers 
of commerce. 
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Hence Jalap v. /vans., to dose or purge with 
jalap. 

1768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks 1. Wks. 1799 II. 277 
Yesterday..we hled the west ward, and jalloped the north. 
1854 SurTEES Handley Cross (1898) I1. 275 Captain Doleful 
again had recourse to the jalaped Tent [wine]. 

Jalapin (dz lapin). Chen. [f. mod.L. jalapa 
(see prec.) + -1n.] A glucoside resin, one of the 
purgative principles of officinal jalap and allied 
plants ; the resin of jalap-stalks. So Jala-pic a. in 


jalapic actd, CegH5,O;;, an acid produced by dis- 


solving jalapin in aqueous solutions of the alkalis 
or alkaline earths. Its salts are Ja‘lapates. 

1832 Excyct. Brit. (ed. 7) VI. 467/1 Jalappin .. was first 
ohtained hy Mr. Hume in 1824. 1865-72 Warts Dict. 
Chem. III. 439 Jalapin is a colourless amorphous resin, 
translucent when in thin plates. /d7d. 437 Jalapate of lead 
. -Hydrate of lead dissolves in hoiling aqueous jalapic acid, 
forming an amorphous, easily soluble salt. 

Jale, obs. form of Jai. Jalloped, var. Jou- 
LOPED a. Her., wattled. Jalme, obs. Sc. f. Jas. 

Jalous, Jalousie, obs. ff. JEaLous, JEALOUSY. 

Jalouse (dzal7#z), v. Sc. fa. F. jalouser to 
regard with jealousy (13-14th c. in Godef. Com/.), 
f. jaloux, -ouse JEALOUS.] 

1. ¢rans. To suspect; to be suspicions abont. 

1816 Scott Old Mort. xxxviii, ‘I will tell ye’, said Jenny. 
‘I jaloused his keeping his face frae us, and speaking wi' a 
made-like voice’, 

2. To suspect (that a thing is so); to have a 
suspicion of; to surmise, guess. (With séwple 67. 
or 067. cl.; also absol.) 

1816 Scott 4ntig. xvi, He jaloused their looking into his 
letters at Faifport. 1827 — Surg. Dau. ii, I am jalousing 
that the messenger and his warrant were just hrought in to 
prevent any opposition. 1883 Biack Shandon Bells xxxii, 
I jalouse there'll he more grey nor red in my heard hy that 
time. 1893 Crockett Stickit Minister 119 Never for a 
minute did I jaloose what was comin’, 

9.3. (Alesused by southern writers.) a. Toregard 
with jealousy. b. To begrudge jealously. 

1879 A. Reep Alice Bridge 343 The Queen. .ever jaloused 
favourites of the King. 188: Patcrave Lady Catherine's 
Lament, O Queen! O Woman! does thy rage Jalouse me 
one caress? 1886 R. F. Burton Arad. Nes. (ahr. ed.) I. 44 
He jaloused him and planned to do him a harm. 

|| Jalousie (zaliz7). [F., = jealousy; also as 
here.}] A blind or shutter made with slats which 
slope upwards from without, so as to exclude sun 
and rain, and admit air and some light. 

[xs91 Percivaty Sf. Dict., Gelosia, iealousie, also a window 
lid. 1598 FLorio, Gelosia, iealousie, .. a letteise window or 
drawing window.] 1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 462 We have 
jalousies not only to our windows hut to our hreasts. 1833 
Marryat 2. Simple xxx, Houses after houses .. with 
their green jalousies, dotting the landscape. 1851 Ord. 4- 
Regul. R, Engineers xix. go The Galleries, instead of heing 
always open to the Sun and Weather, should have Jalousies, 
in fixed and moveahle portions. 1859 TENNENT Ceylon 
(ed. 2) II. 153 Their floors are tiled, and the doors and win- 
dows formed of Venetian jalousies. ; 

Hence Jalousied a., provided with a jalousie. 

1847 Mrs. SHERwoop Life xvii.317 Vast doorways, having 
their green jalousied doors. 1889 Pall AZad/ G. 30 Aug. 3/1 
Crooked, ill-paved streets, of tall jalousied houses. 

Jam (dzxm), sd.1 Also 9 jamb. [f. Jam zv.!] 
The action of jamming; the fact or condition of 
being jammed, or tightly packed or squeezed, so as 
to prevent movement; a crush, a squeeze ; a mass 
of things or persons tightly crowded and packed 
together so as to prevent individual movement; a 
block in a confined street, river, or other passage. 

1806-7 J. BeEresrorD Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xv. i, To 
he locked up in the very heart of the most crowded of all 
the rooms, hy that elegant jam of human kind which con- 
stitutes the great charm of your torments. 1812 H. & J. 
Smitu Re. Addr., Theatre 19 All is hustle, squeeze, row, 
jahbering, and jam. 1827 Loner. in Zi (1891) I. viii. 123, 
I have heen several times to her evening jams; hut, as it 
was Lent, there was nodancing. 1838 J. T. Hopce in C. T. 
Jackson 22d Rep. Geol. Pub. Lands 65 In descending we 
find it .. overgrown for miles with elder hushes, and oh- 
structed hy jains of trees. 1848 THorrau J/aine W’. (1894) 3 
Here is a close jam, a hard ruh, at all seasons, 1858 
CarLyLe Fredk. Gt. x. ii. II. 592 There heing a jam of 
carriages, and no getting forward for half the day. 1860 
Chamb. Frnt. XV. 241 There was a jam of people. 1863 
Sat. Rev. 305 There are two great centres and xzclez of 
jam, and crush, and ohstruction. 1891 C. Roserts Adrift 
Amer, 83 The ‘gorge’ or ‘jamh’ was occasioned hy some of 
these large pieces of ice getting piled in such a manner 
across the river as to form a sort of harrier or dam which 
hacked the water up to a flood level. 

b. The tight squeezing of one or more movable 
parts of a machine into or against another part so 
that they cannot move; the blocking or stopping 


of a machine from this cause. 

1890 Times 6 Dec. 12/4 The cocking tumbler can he slewed 
round, with a consequent jam, hy a contact which a soldier 
in the hurry of hattle would not notice. /did. 15/4 No jam 
would ensue, unless the soldier tried to use his rifle hoth as 
a single-loader and as a magazine arm at the same time. 

c. attrib. and Comb. (mainly in words of the 
American lumber-trade), as jam-boom, a boom on 
a river for jamming or blocking the floating logs 
sent down the stream for transportation; jam- 
breaker, one who unfixes or breaks up a jam of 
floating logs (Funk, 1893); so jam-breaking 
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(ibid.) ; jam-nut, an auxiliary nut screwed down 
upon the main nut to hold it (Webster, 1864) ; jam- 
weld (forging), ‘a weld in which the heated ends 
or edges of the parts are square butted against each 
other and welded’ (Knight Dict. Alech. 1875). 


1879 Lamberman's Gaz. 1 Oct., From the jam-boom to 
the head of the sorting works is a distance of seven miles. 


Jam ((zzem), 54.2 Also 8 giam, jamm. [perh. 
a deriv. of Jam v.l in sense ‘to bruise or crush by 
pressure’: cf. quots. 1747, 1781 below.] 

A conserve of fruit prepared by boiling it with 
sugar to a pulp. 


ee Battey (folio), Yas of Cherries, Raspberries, &c. 
(prob. of Faime, i.e. I love it; as Children used to say in 


French formerly, when they liked any Thing) a Sweetmeat. 
1747 Mrs. Giasse Cookery 226 To Make Rasberry Giam. 
Take a pint of this Currant Jelly,and a Quart of Kasherrics, 
bruise them well together, set them over : slow fire [etc.] 
1755 Jounson, Jaw (1 know not whence derived), a con- 
serve of fruits boiled with sugar and water. 1781 Murs. 

30SCAWEN in Corr. Vrs. Delany Ser. uu. IIL. 25 The trotting 
of his horse will make my strawberries into jamm before 
they reach the hand of yr fair niece. 1845 exiza Acton Vac. 
Cookery xxi. 467 ‘Io preserve both the true flavour and the 
colour of fruit in jams and jellies, boil them rapidly until 
they are well reduced [etc.]. 1862 Mas. Il. Woop Alrs. 
Haltté. V1. iv, Scarcely had Cyril begun to enjoy his black 
currant jam. 

b. transf. and fig. Something good or sweet, 
esp. with allusion to the use of sweets to hide the 
disagreeable taste of medicine, or the like; rea/ 
jam, Jam and fritters slang\, a real treat. 

1882 T. A. Getrag Mice. Versd xiv, Ah! .. I thought you 
wouldn't find it all jam! 1885 ech 3 Jan. 4/1 Without 
Real Jam—cash and kisses—this world is a hitterish pill. 
1896 Pall Mall G.6 Jan. 4/1 Its [a sermon’s] repetition in the 
guise of a play could only be justified if the jam were nice 
enough to make us forget the powder. 1897 Many KixcsLey 
WW, Africa 295 Exposing yourself as a pot shot to ambushed 
natives would be jam and fritters to Mr. MacTaggart. 

ec. attrib. and Comb, as jam-botler, -factory, 
-maker, -naking, -pot, -puff, -tart, jam-like ad}. 

1864 Saua in Darly Tel. 30 Mar., Spending their abundant 
green-backs .. in jam-pufis—huge triangular cocked hats of 
pastry. 1883 ‘Ansxte Tuomas’ WJod. Housewife 118 A kind 
of jam custard and pastry-pudding peculiar to the district, 
and known as ‘Bakewell Pudding’. 1887 Pad/ J/all GC. 
s Sept. 3/1 His stand-up collar was of the kind which the 
gilded youth of London describe as a jam-pot. 1893 Darly 
aVews 16 Sept. 3/3 The new autuinn bonnets have the small, 
high crowns knownas‘jam-pot’. 1896 Datly Nezus 19 Dec. 
8'4 A firm of jam makers were ready to give 24,000/, at once 
for the site, 1899 /festo2. Gaz. 4 Apr. 1/3 His jam-like 
proposal will not make any the more palatable the powder 
of the Bill, which he is so anxious to see administered. 

Ifence Ja‘mless @., without jam. 

3894 Cornh. Mag. May 499 She thrives. .on jamless bread 


and butter. 
Jam (dgim), 52.3 70s. [f. Jama.) A kind 


of dress or frock for chil«dren. 

1793 W. Hovces Trav. Jnudia 3 This (long muslin] dress 
is in India usually worn both by Hindoos and Mahomedan 
and is called Jammah; whence the dress well known in 
England, and worn hy children is usually called a jam. 
1821 SouTHEY in Life § Corr. (1849) I. 44, L had a fantastic 
costume of nankeen .. trimmed with green fringe; it was 
called a vest and tunic, or a yam, 1879 Louisa Potter 
Lancash, MJem, 50 A little boy's dress she always called 
a‘Jam'. 

||Jam (dzim\, si.4 Also jém, jam. [‘Of 
obscure origin’ (Yule).] A title given to certain 
native chiefs in Kutch, Kattywar, and the lower 
Indus. 

1843 Sin C. Narier Let. in G. Smith Life J. Wilson 
(1878) 440 Jam.—You have received the money of the British 
for taking charge of the dawk. 1849 E. 3. Eastwick Dry 
Leaves 12 A small sea-port belonging to the Jim of Nowan- 
agear. 1899 Darly News 26 July 3/2 ‘The late Be [of 
Nowanagger] was perinitted by the Government of India to 
disinherit his son hy a Mohammedan lady, .. he selected 
Kumar Ranjitsinghji as his son by adoption. 

Jam (dzxm), v.! Also 8-9 jamb, da/. jaum. 
(app. onomatopeeic, and akin to CHam, Cuamp.] 

1. ¢rans. To press or squeeze (an object) tightly 
between two converging bodies or surfaces; to 
wedge or fix immovably in an opening, either by 
forcing the object in, or by the narrowing or closing 
in of the sides. 

’ a789 De For Crusoe 1. xiii, The Ship .. stuck fast, jaum‘d 
in between two Rocks. 1753 WASHINGTON Fru/. Writ. 1889 
I. 38 We were jammed in the Ice, in such a Manner that we 
expected every Moment our Kaft to sink, and ourselves to 
perish. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Xivb, A cask, 
hox, &c. 1s .. said to be jammed, when it is.. wedged in 
between weighty bodies, so as not to be dislodged without 

. difficulty. 1794 Rigging & Seanianship 1. 153 The blocks 
are. jambed up..with wedges ina clave. 1818 Scott /r#. 
Middl, ii, Wilson .. jammed himself so fast, that he was un- 
able to draw his body hack again. ¢1860 H. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech. 14 ‘Che rammer is jammed in the gun. 

Jig. 1865 CARLYLE Fredk. Gt. xx. i, No end to his contriv- 
ances. .especially when you have him jammed into a corner. 

To make fast by tightening. 

1726 G. Roperts 4 Vears Voy. 111 When the Shark had 
.. got bis Head through the Noose, to hale, and therehy 
jam the running knot taut about him. J/éd., I jamm'd the 
Snare by a sudden Jirk of the Rope, and haled him up. 
1755 Fatcx Day's Diving Vessel 49 Run a jewel down, and 
jam all the sweeps amidships. 


ec. To block or fill up (a passage or avenue) by 
crowding or crushing into it. 
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1866 Mrs. Gasket Wives & Dan. xv. (1867) 153 Heavy 
box after heavy box jammed up the passage. 1868 Trsxy- 
son Lucretius 169 As crowds that in an hour Of civic tumult 
jam the doors, and bear The keepers down. 

d. To bruise or crush by pressure. 

1832 Marryat .V. Forster xiii, His hand was severely 
jammed by the heel of a topmast. 1840 Spuxpens Suppl. 
Forby's Voc. E. Anglia (FE. .§.), Fam, to bruise by com- 
pression. ‘He jamni'd his finger in the door.’ 1880 / tres 
17 Dec. §'6 The mate got his hand jammed, and received 
some other slight injuries. 1882 J. B. Baker Scarborough 
502 Two men had each a leg jammed off. 

e. dial. (/:ng. and U.S. ‘Yo press hard or make 
firm by treading, as land is trodden hard by cattle. 

1787 W. MarsHate Norfolk (1795) Il. Gloss. (E. D. S., 
Fam, to render firm by treading ; as cattle do land they are 
foddered on. 1890 in Cent, Dict. as U.S. dial. q 

2. intr. Yo become fixed, wedged, or held im- 
movably ; to stick last. 

1706 S. Sewatt Diary 6 Mar. (1870) 11. 156 The lce jam'd 
and made a great Damm. 1834 M. Scotr Cruise Wide 
aix. (1859) 382 The sumpter-mule. came down rattling past 
us like a whirlwind, until she jammed between the stems of 
two of the cocoa-nut trees, 1848 THorrau Jane WW’, (1894) 

3 Just above McCauslin's, there is a rocky rapid. where 

ogs jam inthe spring. 1860 Aferc, Warine Alay, V 11, 180 
The cahle jammed on the windlass. 

3. frans. To cause the fixing or wedging of some 
movable part of a machine) so that it cannot work ; 
to render (a machine, gun, ctc.) unworkable, by 
such wedging, sticking, or displacement. 

1851 /dustr. Catal, Gt, E.xvhib. 362 Immediately after the 
first shock. .the screw was jammed or locked. 1885 /’a// 
Mall G. 24 Jan. 1/2 ‘Vhe term ‘jammed’... when used in 
connection with a machine gun imeans that the gun ceased 
to operate fro: some disarrangement of the parts. 1890 
Times 6 Dec. 12/4 When the extractor grips a refractory 
cartridge the gun is jammed. 1891 Lo. Herscurt. in Law 
Times Rep. LXV. §93/1 Her propeller got foul of a rope, 
so that the shaft was jamined, and the engines could not be 
worked. 

b. intr. Of a machine, gun, etc.: To become 
unworkable through the wedging, sticking, or dis- 
placement of some movable part. 

1885 Vanch. fam. 25 Mar. 6/1 From five to twenty-five 
percent of the rifles would jam afier firing one or two rounds, 
1889 Spectator 21 Sept., If the guns jam, the swords break, 
and the hayonets curl up, we cannot say that there is 
necessarily safety in the multitude of stores. 1892 Law 
Times Rep. LXVIL. 251/2 [There can be no] doubt that 
this machinery did jam, and that it was the jamming which 
caused the collision. 

4. trans. To press, squeeze, or crowd (a number 
of objects) together in a compact mass; to pack 
with force or vigour; to force together. 

1768 Wates in /‘/rl, Trans, LX. 112 [The ice] consisted 
of large pieces close jJambed together. 1871 Ly Steruen 
Playgr. Europe v. (1894) 121 ‘The masses..were crumbled 
and jammed together so as to forma road. 1885 VMavsich. 
Exam, 14 Feb. 5'4 To jam them together in one or two 
rooms like sheep ina fold. 1886 R.C. Lesttt Sea-painter's 
Log x. 195 In these pockets nearly all the soles of a catch 
are found jambed together. 

5. To thrust, ram, or force violently 7/0 a con- 
fined space. 

1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 53 A part of a chain .. was 
jammed in so fast..that it remained so. 1841 L. Hunt Seer 
(1864) 84 He has a small foot .. and he would squeeze, jam, 
and damn it into a thimble. 1848 Dickexs Domédcy iv, 
Everything was jammed into the tightest cases. 1855 
Cuamier Aly Travels I. i. 12 All these... useless articles 
were jammed into a bag. 1863 Geo. Extot Nomola vi, 
Ruined porticoes and columns .. jammed in confusedly 
among the dwellings of Christians. 1887 Sir R. H. Rorerts 
in the Shires i, 22 Wats are jammed tghtly on the head. 

Jig. 182g Scorr Jrul. 19 May, I have no turn for these 
committees, and yet I get always jamm’d into them. 1876 
G. Merepitu Beanch. Carcer III. xii. 214 He wants to jam 
the business of two or three centuries into a life-time. 

b. To thrust, push, dash, or drive (anything) 
, Violently or firmly agarust something, or in some 
| direction, as dowz, 11. 

1836 Boston Herald 12 Apr. 1/6 He jammed her against 
the hannisters. 1861 Hucnrs Zon Brown at Oxford ii, 
(1889) 12 [He] passed close under the bows .. the steersman 
having jammed his belm hard down. 1877 .V. JV. Linc. 
Gloss., Faum, to strike another’s head against any hard 
object, such as a wall. 1887 T. N. Pace Ole Virginia (1893) 
158 Polly jambed the door back, and returned to his side. 

Hence Jammed (dzemd)/f/. a., squeezed, blocked 
up; Ja‘mmedness, jammed condition; Ja‘mming 
vol. sb. and ffl. a. 

(In first quot. the form and meaning are uncertain.) 

[1617 J. Taytor (Water P.) London to Hamburgh Civ, 
The chaine was shorter tben the halter, by reason whereof 
hee was not strangled, but by tbe gamming of the chaine 
which could not slip close to his necke he hanged in great 
torments.] 1769 Fatconer Dict. Alarine (1789), Jamming, 
the act of inclosing any object between two bodies, so as to 
render it immoveahle. 1887 W. Craxe in Pall Alall G. 
16 Nov. 2/2 The mounted men charging into this jammed 
crowd every now and then. 1887 A. A. WricuT in Soston 
Acad. June 5 Browning's conciseness is more than concise- 
ness; it is jammedness. 

Jam dzxm), v2 collog. [f. Jam sb.2: cf. butter 
| vb.} tras. To spread with jam. 

1852 Munpy Our Antipodes (1857) 130 The slices of bread 
looked as if they had heen first jammed and then well scraped. 

Jam, variant of JAMB. 

| Jama, jamah (dza'ma). £. /nd. Also erron. 
jamma‘h. [Urdi (Pers.) sla sévah garment.) 
| The long cotton gown wor by Hindoos, 


JAMB. 


wits Trial Thomas Fowke 1 He said, he had that instant 
made his escape. . Hisianoh was torn, 1800 Astat, Ann. 
Heg., Mise. Tr, 2657/1 Vhey were in plain muslin jamahs and 
coloured turbans and kummerbunds. 1832 Hirx ots tr. 
Quaroon-e-Islant App, xi, “The Mohummudans tie their 
Jamas on the right side; the Hindoos, on the left. 

Jamadar, variant of JEMADAR. 

Jamaica (dzimékai). The name of a large 
West Indian island. Used a¢f/14, in the names of 
things native to or imported from that island, as 
Jamaica bark, bilberry, birch, buckthorn, cherry, 
chony, fun-palm. Also Jamaica pepper, a name 
of ALLsrIce ; Jamaiea rum, often called simply 
Jamaica; Jamaica wood = LRaAZILFETTO. 

1756 1. Browse Famaica 299 *Jamaica bony (frya 
Ebenus). “This shrubby tree is comnion in all the lower hills. 
1777 G. Forster Voy. round World I. 586 Ou both sides the 
ground was covered with a thin perennial *Jamaica-grass. 
1660 ITickeRincitt, Famarca (1661) 12 A kind of Pepper, 
that tastes Inke Cloves, and very Aromatick known by the 
name of “lamaica-Pepper). 1775 Abair Amer. did. 339 
x a dese of old * Jamaica (rum) and qualified mercury. 
1848 Dickens Hombey xvii, Ud bet a gill of old Jamaica... 
thatT know, 1656 Cromnce’'s Bk, Rates, Woods, Brazeletto 
or “Jamaica wood. 1789 «icf 27 Geo, 114, c. 13 Sched. s.v. 
Wood, Urazilletto or Jamaica Wood for Dyers use. 

Jaman (zamon). £. Jf. Also jamun, 
-oon. (Hindi yamun. zaman.) Vhe fruit of Augenia 
JSambolana; = JAMBCLAN. (Sometimes confounded 
with the Rose-apple or Jampo, Exgenta Jambos.) 

1826 Leyous & Enskine tr. Alem. Laber 325 Y.) Another 
is the jaman. . Its fruit resembles the black grape, but has a 
more acid taste, and is not very good. /éud., note (Y.), The 
jaman has no resemblance to the rose-apple; it is more like 
an oblong sloe than anything else. 1838 Penny Cyc. X. 
65/2 The Clove tree, the Rose apple, and Jamoon of India, 
formerly included in Eugenia. 1842 /did. XXIII. 483/ 
Slysygtum| Fambolannm. planted near villages. .chiefly 
on account of its fruit, which is sonietimes called Java pluin 
by Europeans, but Janioon by the natives. 

Jamb dzxm). Forms: 4-7 iambe, 7- jamb, 
jambe; also 5 iamne, iawmbe, 5-6 iawme, 6 
ialme, iamme, 6-7 iaumbe, iame, 7 jaume, 
jayme, jeame,geaum, 7-9 jam, jaum,5-9 jaumb, 
jawm. fa. F. jambe = ONE. gambe, Pr. camba, 
Cat., It. gamba leg :—late L. gamda * hoof’, in later 
pop. L.‘ leg’; referred by Diez to an earlier camla 
(as in OSp., Pr., and Sard.), from Celtic camd- 
crooked, bent. In senses 1, 1b, still spelt ame. 
The dial. pronunciation from Cumberland and 
Yorkshire to Shropsh. is dz6m, dgom).] 

l. Her. A leg; = Gams. 

1725 Coats Dict. fler., Fam, is the French Word signi- 
fying a Leg, or Shank, and some English Heralds have 
made Use of it in that Sense. 1882 Cussans J/er. vi. (ed. 3) 
87 A Leg, styled heraldically a Jambe, or Gambe, which i» 
usually represented as erased, or torn from the Lody. ; 

b. Armour. A \cg-piece made of metal or cuir- 
bouilli; cf. JAMBEAU, 

[c1386: see Jamnean v.rr.| 1834 Prancud Brit. Cost. 138 
The greave> or jambs for the legs. 1860 Fatruott Costume 
Eng. (ed. 2. 111 {n the arn:oury of Lord Londesborough is 
ae: and solloret of this era. 

. Arch. ach of the side posts of a doorway, 
window, or chimney-piece, upon which rests the 
lintel ; a check ; esp., in popular use, (f/.) the stone 
sides or cheeks of a fire-place. 

1428 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 6 Unwroughte 
Stapylton stoone.. for wyndowes, wyndow jambes and sills. 
61467-9 Durham Ace. Rolls \Surtees) 642 Factura unius 
Iambe in fenistra australi. 1g01 Dotctas Pal. Hon. in. 
xvii, Subtill inuldrie wrocht mony day agone, On Buttereis, 
Ialme, Pillaris and plesand springis. 1565 GoLDinc Ourd's 
Met. xit. 1593) 284 Yet caught he upon his shoulders twaine 
A stone the tawnie of cither doore. 1584 R. Scot Discoz, 
Witcher. v. i. (1886) 73 He [a mouse] was killed comming 
out of the hole of a jamme in a windowe. 1611 Coryat 
Cruditics 303 In one of the higher chamhers there is the 
fairest chimney for clauy and ieames that ever I saw. 1611 
CorcGr., .4nte,..the cheeke, or iaumbe of a doore. 1663 
Gexrier Counsel 7 Three Inches broader than the breadth 
of his James and Cornish. 1719 D'Unery /'él/s (1872) VI. 
142 To the Jawin of a Chimney spend I iny breath. 1725 
W. Hateressy Sound Build. 13 Door, or Window, whose 
Jaums..splays more or less. 1793 SumFaton Edystone ZL. 
§ 226, I set about leading the door hooks into the jambs, 
1833 J. Laroxer Manuf Metal 11. 170 The front of the 
stove, generally cast in a single plate, and fitting within the 
jainhs, or chimney bottom. 1870 F. K, Witson Ch. Lindisf. 
61 Two narrow lights. .corbelled out towards the top of the 
jaumbs. 1889 D.C. Murray Dauger. Catspaw 108 She was 
clinging to the jamh of the door. jig. 1848 Crovcn Sothie 
v. 25 Perfect as picture.. Through the great granite jambs, 
the stream, the glen, and the mountain. 

3. Each of the two side-pieces or cheeks of any- 
thing. rare. -_. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 939 Jason..gyrd of his hede, Vnioynis 
the lamnys pat iuste were to-gedur: Gyrd out the grete 
tethe. /é¢d. 11114 Pirrus .. flang at hir with a fyne swerd, 
Share of pe sheld at a shyre corner; Vnioynet the lawmte 
of be iust arme, Pat hit light on be laund. 1864 RawLinson 
Anc. Mon. II. vii. 62 The jambs of the spear-head were 
exceedingly short. | . ae 

+4. A projecting ‘wing’ of a building. Ods. 

1597 in Craufurd Univ. Edinb. (1808) 41 Thereafter the 
lower schoole in the south jambe was appointed for the 
Humanity. c1600 /ist. Kennedys in Paterson Hist. Ayrsh. 
(1863) p. cxi, [They had effected a hreach] in the wall of tbe 
jayme. 1793 Statisé. Acc. Scot. VIII. 311 It [tbe Church} 
has a large yam, very commodious for dispensing the Sacra- 
ment. 
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5. A projecting columnar part of a wall; a ! 270 No Indian fruits, except the guyava and jambo. 1851 


columnar mass or pillar in a quarry or mine. 

1687 fist, Sir 3. Hawkwood xv. 33 We..bolted the Door 
on the inside, and so hid ourselves in a Nook, or behind the 
Geaum of the Wall, to expect the event. a18a5 Forsy 
Voc. E. Anglia, Fam, a mass of masonry in a building, 
or of stone or other material in a quarry or pit, standing 
upright, and more or less distinct from neighbouring or 
adjoining parts. 1875 Kwicut Dict. Wech., Famé, a pillar 
of are in a ntine. 

+6. An angular turn or corner in a street or 
way. Obs. 

1567 Fenton Srag. Disc. 165 They came deuisynge merely 
together till they were at the iaumbe or torne of a streete. 
«579 — Guicciard., ww. (1599) 179 Gurlin remembring that 
from a part or IJawme of Stampace Lending towards the 
towne, there was a way that led to the gate of the sea. 

7. Mining. A bed of clay or stonc running across 
a mineral vein or seam. 

1721 Baiwry, Fam, Famb, a thick Bed of Stone which 
hinders the Miners in their pursuing the Veins of Oar. 1747 
Hooson .Winer's Dict. Kiijb, These Jaums are sometimes 
found in the lop of the Lime. 1787 Marsiare .Vorfolk 
(1795) II. Gloss. (E D.S.), Zam, a vein or bed of marl or clay. 

8. atirib.and Comd., as jamb-lining, -post, -shaft, 
-splay, -stone, etc. 

3823 P. Nicuotson /’ract. Build. Gloss. 587 Fams-post, 
a post fixed on the side of a door, etc., and to which the 
jamb-lining is attuched. 1825 J. Nicnorson Oferat. 
Mechanic 538 In every pier, between windows and other 
apertures, every alternate jamb-stone ought to go through 
the wall with its bed perfectly level. 1879 Six G. Scorr 
Lect. Archit. 1. 281 ‘Vhis, if the arch were made slightly seg- 
mental, would die into the jamb-splay. 1898 J. ‘I’. Fow er 
Durh. Cathedr. 49 Windows .. deeply recessed within, and 
flanked by jamb-shafts of the local Frosterley marble. 

Jamb, variant of Jas v.l; obs. form of Yas. 

+ Jambart. Obs. rare. Var. of JAMBER. 

1850 Boutete in Gentl. Wag. CXX. u. 45 The lower limbs 
have jambarts or front-guards of plate or leather. 

Jambe, var. Jams. Jambé, var. Jawpy a. 

+ Jambeau (zx'mbo). Obs. cxc. Hist. Forms: 
fi. 4-5 iambeaus, -beux, -bieux, 5 iaumbeuxe, 
6 giambeux, 7~9 jambeux, -beaux. [In form repr. 
AF. *jambeau deriv. of jambe leg.] A picce of 
armour for the leg; A/. leggings ; a pair of jambes. 

61380 Sir Ferumd, 5615 Be ys iambeaus forb he swarf & 
ys cher spore banue he carf, Adoun ri3t by the hele. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Str Thofas 164 [lise lambeux [sv 3 texts ; Cambr. 
lambieux, /'efu. laumbeuxe, Corp. & Lansd. lambes)] were 
of qwyrboilly, His swerdes shethe of Yuory. 1590 SrENSER 
FQ. it vi. 29 A large purple strenie adowne their gianibeux 
falles. 1700 Devpun Palamon & circ. ut. 35 With jambeux 
arm‘d, and double plates of steel. 

+Jambee. V/s. Also 8 jumbee. [f. Jambi 
a district, town, and large river of Sumatra, lying 
duc south of Singapore} A species of Calamus 
or Dxmonorops from the district of Jambi; a cane 
or walking-stick made of this, fashionable in the 
time of Queen Anne. 

1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4059/4 The following Goods, viz... 
Jumbee Canes,.. Dragon’s Blood Canes. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 142 PP 5-6 Yours [a cane] is a true fainbee, and 
Squire EEmpty’s only a plain Dragon. ‘This Vertuoso has 
a Parcel of Jambees now growing in the East Indies. 1885 
Douson Select, fr. Stecle 479 note, A Janibee..is a knotty 
bamboo of a pale brown hue. 

+Ja‘mber, -bier. Os. Also 4 iaumber, 
iamber, 7 jamar. [ME.a. AF. ja(s)mbere = F. 
jambiére, armour that covers the leg, detiv. of jamdbe 
Icg.] Armour for the legs; a greave. [lence 


+ Jambered (jamar’d) a., armed with preaves. 
13.. Guy Warw, (A) tt. cxviii, Pe.. swerd doun gan 
glide.. Pat gambisoun & iambler Bope it karf atvo y-fere. 


¢1330 KR. Bruxne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 10026 Hym self | 


was armed fynly wel Wyb sabatous, & spores, & iaumbers 
of stel, c1g00 Sege Yerus. 1114 Fyf hundred fiztyng men, 
..In jepouns & jambers, Jewes bey wer. 1601 HoLttanp 
Pliny xvi. xxxix. I. 489 ‘The mourrions, iambriers, or 
grieues, of braue mien in times past. 1668 Granvite Plus 
Ultra 66 [The microscope] represents that little Creature 
{a flea] as bristled and jamar’d..if the mentioned bristles 
and jamars are in the Glass, and not in the Animal, they 
would appear. .in all the small Creatures. .look’d on through 
the Microscope. 1706 Puirvirs, Jamedier, a Greave or Leg- 
piece; an Armour for the Leg, 

+ Jamble, w., obs. var. of JANGLE. 

1715 Heaxnr. Rem. 28 May (1869) HI. 2 This being the 
dike of Brunswick, comnionly called King George's birth- 
day, some of the bells were jambled in Oxford, by the care 
of some of the whiggish fanatical crew. 1736 /éid. 20 Oct. 
II. 605 This being the Coronation-day of George Duke of 
Brunswick, commonly called King George, there was mighty 
jambling of bells very early in the morning. 

|| Jambo, jambu (dzembo, -b#). EZ. /nd. Also 
jamboo, jambos, jumboo. [Various vernacular 
forms repr. Skr. sawtbu, jambit ‘rose-apple’, and 
its derivatives jambula, jambila, etc.) A name 
given in diffcrent parts of the East Indies and 
Malay Archipelago to several species of Eugenia 
(N.O. A/yriacex), and their fruits; esp. 

a. Eugenia Jambos (Jambosa vulgaris), the 
Kose Apple. 

1598 tr. Linschoten's Voy.t.(Hakluyt Soc.) I. 29, 30 (Stanf.) 
Of Iambos, In India ther is another fruit that for the 
beautie, pleasant taste, smell,and medicinable vertue thereof, 
is worthie to bee written of... The Iambos tree taketh deepe 
roote. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 505 The lambos. . 
smelleth like a Rose, is ruddie; and the tree is never with- 
out fruit or blossomes. 1775 Masson in Phil, Trans. LXVI. 


Tliustr. Catal. Gt, Exhib, 1319 Jambo, Rose apple (Eugenia 
Jjambos). : 

b. Lugenta Jambolana, the Java Plum, also 
called JAMBOLAN and Jasan. 

1835 Burnes Srav. Bokhara (ed. 2) 1. 36 They consisted 
of the peach,..mango, jamboo, bair,date,..andupple. 1866 
Livincstoxe Fru/. (1873) 1. vit. 172 We got some wretched 
wild fruit like that called ‘jambos’, in India. 1879 Stx E. 
Aknotp Lé. Asia v1. (1881) 143 The books Tell how jamhu- 
branches, planted thus Shoot with quick life tn wealth of leaf 
and flower. 

ce. Engenia malaccensts, the Malay Apple, and 
kindred species, native to the Malay archipelago. 
1727 A. Hamitton Mew Ace. E. Ind. 1. xxi. 255 Their 
Jambo Malacca is very beautiful and pleasant. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. (1790) I. 280 The jamboo is a fruit that has but 
little taste, but is of a cooling nature: it is considerably less 
than a common-sized apple,..its shape is oval, and its colour 
a deep red. 1789 G. Keate Pedlew /sl. 257 note, It is the 
Jamiboo Apple, the Eugenia Malaccensis of Linnzus. 31812 
Maria Gueanam Froud. Restd. Ind. 22 (¥.) ‘The jumboo, a 
species of rose-apple, with its flowers like crimson tassels 
covering every part of the stem. 1883 Mrs. Lisuor S£. 
Malay Pen.v. in Leisure Ho, 1983/2 Clusters of a species of 
jambu, a pear-shaped fruit. . 
So || Jambol, jambul [Skr. jamdula, jambiila: 
see JAMBo]; also Jambolan = Jaso b. 
1613 Purcuas /ilertmage (1614) 505 But of these, also 
the Carambolas, Iambolijns and other Indian fruits, | leave 
to speake. 1866 7rvas. Bot. 634/2 Jambolan-tree, Calyp- 
frantes Fambslana, 1880 C. R. Marnnam Peruv. Bark 
382 By the roadside. .there were roses, daturas, and jambol- 
trees (Eugenta Fambolanum) with heads of graceful flowers. 
18897 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fambal, the Syzygium jambolauum, 
Jambok, var. SsauBok, a powerful whip. 
+ Jambon. 0s. [Fr. (zatibon) : see Gaumoy.] 
1. =Ganson 2. 
1655 Movuret & Benser Health's [mprov. (1746) 150 The 
Normans .. whose Bacon flitches and Jambons Varro ex- 
tolleth. 1668 R. L’Estrance I’/s. Quez. (1708) 206, I would 
not affront the Jambon; for Water upon Gannon, would 
be false Heraldry. aan 
+2. A mollusc of genus ina (F. jambonneau', 
1753 CHampers Cycl, Supp., FJaméon,..a kind of sea-shell, 
resembling a ham of bacon. It is a species of pinna marina. 
Jamborandi, variant of JaABORANDI. 
Jamboree’. U.S. slang. A noisy revel; a 
carousal or spree. 
1872 Scribner's Mag. IV. 363 (Farmer) There have not 
been so inany dollars spent on any jamboree. 1878 W. H. 
Daniets 7hat Boy xv. 236 He enjoyed a drinking bout or 
a jamboree as well as if he couldn't write the finest poetry 
in the language. 1895 W. O'’DRiuN On the Eve 25/2 The 
Orange bad boys who.. would be making the air of Belfast 
hideous about this time of the year with their annual jain. 
boree over the July anniversaries. 
Jambosine (dzxmbossin). Chem. [f. Bot.L. 
Jambosa (see JAMBO) + -INE5.] An alkaloid, 
Cig Hi; NOs, obtained from the root bark of Jam- 
bosa vulgaris (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887). 
+Jamby, 2. Oés. Also 5 jambé. (a. F. 
Jambé legged, well-legged.] Strong on the legs. 

2a 1400 Morte A rth. 373, I salle be at journee with gentille 
knyghtes, On a jamby stede fulle jolyly graythide. Jdrd. 
2895 One a jambe stede this jurnee he makes. 


|| Jamdani (dzamdanz). £. /nd. Also -danee. 
[Pers. dloale jamdani ‘A species of fine 


cotton cloth with spots or flowers woven in the 
loom’, 

1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Jamdanee, a flowered Dacca 
wove muslin. 

James (dzéimz). fa. OF. James (Gemmes, 
*Jaimes) = Sp. Jaime, Pr., Cat. Jaume, Jacme. lt. 
Giacomo:—popular L. *Ja:comus, for Jacobus, 
altered from L. /aco-bus, a. Gr. "laxwBos, ad. Heb. 
3ps? yaedgob Jacob, a frequent Jewish name at all 
times, and thus the name of two of Christ's 
disciples (St. James the Greater and St. James 
the Less): whence a frequent Christian name.] 

I. A Christian name of men: hence in various 
transferred senses. (See also JEAMES.) 

l. a. A sovereign. slang. (Cf. Jacosus.) b. 

James Royal, a Scottish silver coin of James VI, 
the Sword dollar. 

1567 in Keith //ist. Ch. & St. Scot. App. (1734) 150 That 
thair be cunyeit ane Penny of Silver callit the James Ryall, 
..of Weicht an Unce ‘lroyis-weicht,..havand on the ane 
Syde ane Swerd with ane Crown upoun the same. 1858 
A. Mavuew Paved w. Gold 1, xvii. 365 The firm .. was in 
the habit of pricing its ‘half-James’ and ‘James’ «#. ¢. half 
and whole sovereigns) at 2s. rod. and 7s. 1893 P. H. EMer- 
son Signor Lippo xxi, He gives him the half. James, and told 
bim never to bother him no more. 

2. A burglar’s crow-bar; =JEMMY sd. 6. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., FZemmy or Fames, an iron- 
crow. 1885 Pall Mall G. 29 May 11/2 The uses and 
varieties of the James will be at once understood when it is 
explained that it is used as a lever of the third order. 1896 
A, Morrison Child Vago 319 He wondered what had be- 
come of the james and the gimlets. 

3. A sheep’s head; =Jrenmy sd. 7. 

1827 Becher's Every Nt. Bk. 38 (Farmer) Hear us, great 
James, thou poetry of mutton; Delicious profile of the beast 
that bleats, 1870 Lond. Figaro 2 July (ibid.), Club your 
pence, and you may attain to the glories of Osmazome and 
James—that is, of baked sheep's head. 

II. St. James, either apostle of the name; esp. 


i 
| 


JANE. 


St. James the Greater, chosen as the Patron Saint 
of Spain, whose shrine at Compostella was a famous 
centre of pilgrimage. .S?7. James's day, St. James's 
dude (dial. James-mass), the 25th of July, dedicated 
to St. James the Greater. 

@ 1225 Ancr. R. 192 For pi, seid sein Iame, ‘Omne gaudium 
fete.]’. ¢1386 Cuaucer SAipman's 7. 355, I thanke yow by 
god and Ly seint Tame. a 1568 Ascuam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 36 
‘Thies yong scholers be chosen commonlie, as yong apples be 
chosen by children, ina faire gardenabout S.lamestyde. 164 
Churchiw, Acc. St. Margaret's, Westminster (Nichols 1797) 
47 Paid to the singing men of the Abbie towards their feast at 
St James's tide. 1701 Lond. Gaz, No. 3718/4'Uhe Fairs held at 
the City of Bristol at St. James-Tide..will not begin before 
the 25th of July. 1898 IWestm:. Gaz. 25 July 10/1 There is a 
popular saw that ‘Whoever eats oysters on St. James's Day 
will never want money’, and this is due to an indistinct 
connexion with the saint of the scallcp shell. 

b. St. James's wort (also dial. James wert, 
James-weed), Ragwort, Senecio Jacobaia. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens t. xivili. 69 S. lames worte groweth 
almost cuery where, alongst by wayes and waterish places, 
and..in the borders of fieldes. 1579 Lancuam Gard. Health 
(1633) 577 Saint James wort, it hath a speciall veitue to 
heale wounds. 1597 Gerarve /eréad a. xxvi. § 1. 218 
Saint lames his woort or Rag woort. 

ITT. Also, a surname ; hence, James's Powder, 
a febrifuge very popular during the latter part of 
the 18th century and at the beginning of the 19th; 
prepared by Dr. Robert James (1703-1776). 

21776 R. James Dissert, Fevers (1778) 94 Supposea patient 
or his friends, should insist upon trying James's Powders, 
a little confederacy might easily blast all hopes. 1801 H. 
Swinsurne in Crts, Europe (1841) 1. 304 They say his 
(Geo, III's} jjlness was brought on by his taking a most 
extraordinary dose of James's powders of his own accord. 

Jamesonite (dzé'msenait). Ain. [Named 
1825 after Professor Jameson, of Edinburgh (1773- 
1854).] Sulph-antimonide of lead, usually occurring 
in fibrous masses; feather-ore. 

1825 Hatpincer tr. Afohs’ Min. 1. 451. 1868 Dana Jfin. 
(ed. 5) 9x Jamesonite occurs principally in Cornwall. 

Jamestown-weed. 7.5. Also Jim(p)son- 
weed. [f. Jamcstown, in Virginia.} The Thorn- 
apple. Datura Stramonium., 

1687 J. Crayton in /’ftl. Trans. XLI. 160 Several of them 
{the Soldiers) went to gather a Sallad..and lighting in great 
Quantities on an Herb called James-town-weed, they 
gathered it; and by eating thereof in plenty, were rendered 
apish and foolish. 1700 J. Lawson Carolina (1718) 78 
James:Town-Weed. .is excellent for curing Burns and as- 
swaging Inflammatious. 1880‘ Mark Twatn' 7ramp Abr. 
1. 220 The village jokers came creeping stealthily through 
the jimpson weeds and sunflowers. 1892 /farfer's Mag. 
LXXXIV. 936/2 The front yard was overrun with cockle- 
burs and ‘jimsonweed ’. 

Jamme(e, obs. form of Yam. 

|| Jampan. £./nd. Also jampaun, jompon, 
janpan, etc. [Bengali jhamfan, Hindi jhappar.} 
A kind of sedan chair, carried by four men, used 
in the hill-country of India. 

1832 Munpy Pen & Peucil Sk. 1. 284 We therefore per- 
suaded him to take the jampaun and return. 1836 Br. Wi1- 
son Diary in Life (1860) IH. xv. 108 We ordered our ponies 
and johnpons. 1845 StocqueLer Handbk. Brit. Judia\1854) 
248 The usual mode of travelling is by ‘jampauns’—a con- 
veyance not unlike a large clumsy chair, having a top from 
which curtains are suspended. They are carried by four 
men by means of poles fixed tothe sides. 1872 Mrs. VALEN- 
TINE in Jem. fii. (1882) 37 We have a sort of chair called a 
‘Jhampan‘, carried by four men. 1886 YuLe Anglo-/nd. 
Gloss. Fompon. 1887 Fire-Cooxson Tiger Shovting 139 
At a hill-station ladies are carried in jampans, which are 
open doolies. ' ; 

Hence || Jampanee [Hindi jan pani], a bearer of 
a Jampan. 

1859 Lane |Wand. India 11 Ladies and gentlemen on 
horseback, aud ladies in janpans—the janpanees dressed in 
every variety oflivery. 1879 7imes 17 Aug. (Y.), Every lady 
on the hills keeps her jampan and jampanees. .just as in the 
plains she keeps her carriage and footmen. 

Jamrosade (dgex'mrozéid). [app. f. Jampo, 
with addition or mixture of rose + -aDE.} The 
fruit of the East Indian tree Zugenia Jambos; the 
Rose-apple. 

1866 7reas. Bot. 635/1 Famrosade, the Rose Apple, 
Eugenia Fambos. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Jamwar (dzamwar). £. /ud. Also jame-. 


[Pers. ly sole samahwar cloth, garment; a kind 


of chintz; a flowered sheet or shawl.] 

1721 C. Kine Brit. Merch. 1. 299 Ginghams 375 Pieces 
Jam Warrs 10 Pieces. 17az Lond.Gaz. No.6079/7 A Parcel 
of..strip'd Herba Cotton, Jamwars. 

Jam-weld: see Jam 56.1 

+ Jan. Thieves’ Cant. Obs. A purse. 

1610 RowLanps Martin Mark.all, Jan, a purse. 1621 
B. Jonson Gifsies Metamorph. p1 Yo ntp a lan, and cly 
the jark. 


Jan., abbreviation of January. 

Janders, -dies, -dise, obs. ff. JauNDICE. 

Jane (dzzin). Also 5 iayne. [From OF. 
Janne(s, F. Génes; cf. ME. Janewey, GENoway.} 

+1. Asmall silver coin of Genoa introduced into 
England towards the end of the r4th century: cf. 


GALLEY-HALFPENNY. Oés. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sir Thopas 24 His Robe was of Syklatoun 
That coste many a Iane [z.7 Iayne) — Clerk's 7. 
943 O Stormy peple .. Ay ful of clappyng deere ynogh 
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JANE-OF-APES. 


a lane. 1590 Spenser J. Q. 11. vil. 58 [She] flat refusd to 
have adoe with mee, Because I could noi give her many 
a Jane. 1671 Skinner Etyynol. Ling. Angl. C cece jb, Jane 
..q.d. nummus Genuensis, vel Januensis, 

2. =JeEAN, the fabric, q.v. 

+ Jane-of-apes. Oss. humorous nonce-wd. 
[f. after /ack-of-afes, with the female name /ane.] 
The female counterpart of a Jackanapes. 

1623 Massincer Bondman in. iii, Gut we shall want A 
woman...No, here’s a Jane-of-apes shall serve. 

Janever(e, -wer, obs. forms of Jaxcany. 

Janewey, variant of Genoway, Genoa. Obs. 

|| Jangada (dzxnga-da). Also 6 gyn-, gin- 
gatho, 7 gingatha, -ada, -ado. jergado), 8 jun- 
godo, jungada, janjade. [Pg. jangada 1304 
in Correa), ad. Malayalam changédam, in Tulu 
jangala raft, junction of two boats, ferry-boat, ad. 
Skr. samghata, ‘fitting and joining together (of 
timber), joinery’. Taken by the Portuguese from 
Kast Indies to South America, where it is now 
chiefly used. ] 

A float or raft consisting of four or five logs 
fastened together, and furnished with a seat and 
lateen sail, so as to form a rude fishing-boat: used 
in the northern parts of Brazil and Peru. b. orig. 
A raft, used in the East Indies, often formed of two 
or more boats fastened together; a Jancan, 

1598 Puiurs tr. Linschoton'’s Voy. 1472 Some tooke bords, 
deals, and other peeces of wood, and bound them together 
(which y* Portingals cal Jungadas)..all hoping to saue their 
liues. 1600 Haktuyt Joy. 111.776 There came aboord vs 
two Indians vpon a Gyngatho. 1625 Purcuas Pi/eims 1. 
v. 631 Their Boat being split in pieces, made a Gingada of 
‘Timber. 171 ztr. Fuan 4 Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 1.181 Vhese 
Balzas, called by the Indians, Jungadas [2o/c, They are the 
same that are called Catamorans in the East Indies). 1846 
G. Garpxer Brasi/ 79, 1893 Daily News 27 May 5 3 lo 
create a fresh sensation by importing a ‘Jangada’ from 
Pernambuco for use on our own river. 

Jangal: sce JUNGLE. 

i Jangar. £. /nd. Also jungar. [a. Tamil 
Jangar = Tolu jangala: see JANGADA. (An early 
form of this word intermediate between Skr. sam- 
ghata and the mod. Dravidian forms occurs in the 
feriplus of Arrianus (A.D. 124), in the Gr. spelling 
odayyapov.)} A raft; =JANGADA b. 

1800 WELLINGTON Suff/. Desf. (1858) 1. 519 There aretwo 
rivers .. It will be proper to have a jungar upon each of 
them, 1886 Yute & Burnett Anglo-/nd. Gloss., Jangar, 
araft. Port. jungada. 

Jangle (dzx'ng’l), v. Also 4-6 iangil,1, -el(e, 
§ -ille, -ylle, (changel, yangie): see also Gan- 
GLE. [a. OF. jengler (12th c.), jengler, gengler, 
in same senses ; ulterior origin obscure. (Referred 
by some to an Old Nether-frankish */angelin repr. 
by MDu, jangelen; but this is improbable.) In 
senses 3, 5, app. influenced by JincLe v.] 

I. intr. +1. To talk excessively or noisily ; to 
chatter, babble, prate; said also of birds. Often 
applied contemptuously to ordinary speaking. Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor AI, 27620 O pride es iangling o foly, and 
nambliest of licheri. ¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Chron. MWace (Rolls) 
4098 Penne come Saxoyns, men of Angle, Als bey coupe on 
ber speche ‘iangle. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Alan of Law's T. 676 
Thy mynde is lorn, thou ianglest as a lay. 2¢1475 Sgr. 
lowe Degre 51 The iay iangled them amonge, The larke 
began that mery songe. ¢ 1480 Lyt. Childr. Lyt, Bk. 90 in 
Babees Bk. 22 Aryse up soft & stylle, And iangylle nether 
with Tak ne Iylle. 1569 Br. Parkuurst /ajnaciions, Whe- 
ther there be..any that walk vp and downe, iangling and 
talking in the tyme of Common praier. 1604 T. WRIGHT 
Passions 1. x. 41 In halfe an houre five men will bee wearie 
with conference .. but three women will iangle, and never 
lacke new suhiects to discourse vpon. 1642 Rocers .Vaaman 
489 To prate and jangle, play and he merry, and tell tales. 
1774 Gotpsm. Vat, Hist. VII. mt. v1. iil. 175 It was usual to 
hear the two nightingales Jangling and Talking together. 

2. To speak angrily, harshly, or discordantly ; to 
grumble, murmur; to contend, dispute, wrangle, 
squabble. arch. 

13.. £. E. Allit. P.C. 00 Raykes bylyue Ionas toward 
port Iaph, ay Ianglande for tene Pat he nolde bole, for 
no-byng, none of bose pynes. 1382 WvciiF £-rod. xvii. 2 
The which ianglynge a3ens Moyses, seith, 3if to us water, 
that we drynken. ¢ 1470 Henry Ii7a//ace v1. 920 Schyr, we 
jangill bot in wayne. 1514 Barctay Cyt. § Uplondyshon. 
(Percy Soc.) p. li, Some braule and some jangle when they 
he beastly fed. 31588 Suaxs. Z. Z. L. 11. i. 225 Good wits 
wil he iangling, but gentles agree. 1692 WASHINGTON tr, 
Milton's Def. Pop. viii. M.'s Wks. (1851) 194 It is not 
worth while to jangle about a French word. 1797 Map. 
D’Arsiay Lett. 3 Apr., Thus they go on, wrangling and 
jangling. 1849 Rosertson Seri. Ser. 1, viii. (1866) 146 
They. .jangle about. -the hreadth of a phylactery. 

+b. To parley (wzth a thing or person). Ods. 

¢1440 Hytton Scala Perf (W. de W. 1494) 1. xNiii, 
Jangill not therwith..but smyte [it] oute of thyne herte. 
@ 1684 LEIGHTON Comm. 1 Pet. iii. 15 It suffers us not to 
stand to jangle with each trifling grumbling objection. 

c. quasi-frans, With of. To go on jangling 
till it exhausts itself. 

1840 CartyLe Heroes ii. (1872) 58 Homotousion, Homoou- 
sion, vain logical jangle .. may jangle itself out, and go 
whither and how it likes. : 

3. To make a discordant or unmusical noise; to 
sound or ‘jingle’ harshly or discordantly. 

1494 Lett. Rich. 11] & Hen. V// (Rolls) I. 394 The 
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changelyng of bellis. 1581 J. Bert //addon's Answ. Osor. 
320 The Belles from the T urreites on highe make a wonderfull 
langlyng. 1678OTway Frvendaship in Fy. i, Vhe Bells shall 
jangle out of Tune all Day. 1732 Mus. Drcany Lett, to 
Mrs. A.Granville 345, I was placed at the harpsichord, and 
after jangling a liitle, Mr. Wesley took his fiddle and played 
to his daughters’ dancing. 1875 Manainc A/ission //. Ghost 
viit_ 214 All its notes jangle in discord. 

II. /rans. 4. To speak or utter in a noisy, bab- 
bling, discordant, or contentious manner. 

1377 Lancu P. Pi. V3. 1v. 155 Madame, 1 am jowre man. 
What so my mouth iangleth. 1412-13 Hoccteve Ball. to 
/len. V, 37 Thogh my conceit be smal, And .. my wordes 
..Clappe and iangle foorth, as dooth a iay. 1545 Hew. VIII 
in Hall Chron. (1809) 866 How unreverenily that moste 
precious iuel the worde of God is disputed rimed song and 
tangeled in every Alehcuse. 1597 Gerarve //erbal Pref, 
Anything they Seth .. either murmure in corners, or jangle 
in secret. ¢1709 Prior Protegenes & Apelles 6 ire monkish 
rhymes Had jangled their fantastic chimes. 1841 T. A. 
Trottore Summ. WW. France 1. xvii. 284 The bell. is clang- 
ing and jangling ils last angry summons to tardy passengers. 
1843 Caruvie Past % /'7. un. ix, That .. Life-theory which 
we hear jangled on all hands of us. 

5. ‘To cause (a bell, etc.) to give forth a harsh dis- 
cordant sound; to cause to ring, jingle, or clang 
inharmoniously. 

1604 Suaks. //am. (2nd Qo an. 1. 166 Like sweet bells 
tangled out of time, and harsh. 1631 J. Jackson Yrne 
Evang. T. 1. 189 They jangle all out of tune the sweet 
Bels of reason and judgement. 1848 Ciouciu Amours de 
Voy. 11, 109 Jangling a sword on the steps, or jogging a 
musket Slung to the shoulder behind. 1883 Lp. R. Gowrr 
My Remin, 1, vii. 122 Vell-ringers would come .. and 
jangle their changes before an admiring .audience. 

+ 8. To speak angrily to, to scold. Ods, rare. 

©1430 Mtlyr. Lyf Manho.te ni. li. (1869) 83 What gust thou 
thus angelinge me? 

+7. Yo jape. Se. Obs. 

¢ 1470 Ilesry Wallace vi. 150 So said the prest that last 
jangtyt thi wy ff. 

lence Ja‘ngled f/v. a. 

1868 Farrar Silence & I, ii. (1875) 36 That jangled dis- 
sonance in what should be the swect music of men’s lives. 
1880 Barixa-Goutp Mehalah xxviii. (1884) 991 he jangled 
clash of bells. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Feky// viii. 70 A fero- 
city of accent that testified to his own jangled nerves. 

Jangle (dzx'ng'l), sé. [In ME. a. AF. and OF. 
Jangle sb. from jangler; in later use immediately 
from the Eng. vb.] 

+1. Idle talk, chatter, jabber; an idle word. Oés. 

1340-70 Alex, & Dind. 462 But swiche wordus of wise 
we wilnen to lere, Pere nis no iargoun no iangle ne 
iuggementis falce. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer lars. T. P 576 And 
he answerde, do manye goode werkes, and spek fewe 
Tangles. 

2. Contention, altercation, bickering. 

1641 Mittox Ch. Govt. 1. ii, Then in such a cleere text 
as this may we know too without further jangle. 1672 
Marvett Ach, Transp. 1. 302 Having made the whole 
husiness of State their Arminian jangles. 175: Mrs. De- 
Lany Lett, to A/rs. Dewes 55 If these jansles were to 
happen often, it would greatly emhitter the pleasure I have 
in Don.’s company. 1876 Miss Yoxce Wonunkind xviii. 
144 This ought to ie frankly owned..if for no other reason 
than to prevent jangles. 

3. Discordant sound, ring, or clang. 

1795 GirForD Mzviad 106 The mad jangle of Matilda’s 
lyre. 1834 Hr. Martixeau Farvers iu. 40 The jangle of 
cans at the stall where hot coffee was sold. 1871 B. Taytor 
Faust (1875) 1. Prelude 6 And the discordant tones of all 
existence In sullen jangle are together hurled. ; 

4. Confused and noisy talk; the mingled din of 
voices. (A kind of blending of senses 1 and 3.) 

1839 CartyLe Chartisi vi. 146 Infinite sorrowful jangle. 
1866 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 516 The gay jangle went on, and 
the laughter and music poured out to where Catherine was 
sitting. 1884 Chr. Commrw. 23 Oct. 20/3 When the chaff 
of sputter and jangle of platitude and puerility has been 
sifted away. 

Jangler (dzzxnglaz). [a. OF. jangleor, nom. 
Janglere, {. jangler to JANGLE: see -ER2 3.] 
One who jangles: +a. A chatterer, idle talker, or 
prater ; a story-teller, a jester (obs.); b. A noisy 
disputant. 

1303 R. Brunne Hard, Synne 9307 For anglers, pys tale 
y tolde, Pat bey yn cherche here tunges holde. 1377 Laxcu. 
P. Pl. B.x.31 laperes and iogeloures and iangelers of gestes. 
¢1386 Cnaucer Janciple's T. 239 A Iangler is to god 
abhomynable. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 227 
Tho that haue ribbis bocchynge outwardes.. bene yan- 
glours, and folis in wordys. 149: Caxton Vitas Patr. 
(W. de W. 1495) 1. xl. 60a/1 ¥f ony were a Iangeler, a 
Lyar, or Chyder; she warnyd her for to amende her. 1552 
T. Witson Logike (1580) 56b, A brablyng iangeler without 
all reason. 1604 T. Wrichr Passions 1. i. 107 langlers 
and praters deserue to be registred in the catalogue of 
fooles. 1651 W. Cartwricut Ordinary at. ii. in Hazl. 
Dodsley X11. 240 You snyb mine old years, sans fail I wene 
you bin A jangler and a golierdis. 1884 Chr. Commu. 
23 Oct. 20 3 Any other clique of junior janglers and wranglers. 

+Jangleress. Obs. [a. OF. jangleresse fem. of 
jangleor: see prec. and -Ess.] A female jangler. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer JMJerch. T. 1062 For sithen he seyde that 
we been Iangleresses .. I shal nat spare for no curteisye To 
speke hym harm pat wolde vs vileynye. — A%e/ib. > 119 
Thise wordes heen vnderstonde of wommen pat been Ian- 
gleresses and wikked. ¢1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode u. 


Ixxvil. (1869) 104 Why hast thou leeued the counseil of 


thilke herkinge Iyere Oiseuce the jangeleresse ? 

tJanglery. Oss. Alsosianglory. [a. OF. 
Janglerie, £. janglere, -cor JANGLER : see -EBY 1 b.J 
Idle talk, babbling; wrangling. 


JANIZARY. 


1374 Cuavucer Troy/us vy. 755 This purpos wol I hold, 
and pis is best, No fors of wykked tonges Ianglerye. ¢ 1386 
— Alclib. » 96 It is written, the Ianglerye of womnien ne 
can nothing hide, save that which they wot not. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 248/2 Ther was a nonne in Sabyne 
whiche .. eschewed not the Ianglerye of her tonge. 1631 
WEEVER Ane. Fun. Mon. 685 langlery, buffonnerie, and 
such other vices. attrib. 1583 STANyHURST “fe ne?s 11. (Arb.) 
46 To what purpose do I chat such ianglerye trim trams? 

Jangling, 2//. sb. [f. Jaxcre v. + -1ne!,] 
The action ot the vb. JANGLE, in its various senses; 
now chiefly, wrangling, noisy altercation; dissonant 
or discordant din of voices, bells, ctc. 

@ 1300 [see JANGLE 7. 1], ¢ 2330 R. Brunse Chron. Wace 
(Rolly) 11604 pe kyng .. ben lifie his hed, When pei 
hadde per ianglyng leued. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer /’ars. 7. P 352 
langlynge is whan men speken to muche bifurn fulk and 
clappen as a Mille and taken no Kepe what they seye. 
1463 Paston Lett. 11. 133 If ony questions or Jangselyng 
schuld be mad. 1526 Tixpace 1 77. i. 6 From the whic 
thynges some have erde, and have turned vnto vayne 
iangelynge. 41g81 [see JaNGLE 7, 3]. 1663 PErys Diary 
8 pone After duaser my wife and I had a little jangling, in 
which she did give me the lie. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2193/3 
Nothing but Lamentations, and the Jangling of Hells for 
help, is heard. 1713 STEELE Guardian No, 73 ? 8 They 
lose their respect towards us from this jangling of ours. 
1812 Sporting Mag, XXXIX. 188 The ring was in con- 
fusion by the janglings of betting men. 1879 Farnar S/. 
Paul (1833) 459 The harsh jangling of their timbrels. 

Jangling, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1nc 2] 
That jangles, in various senses of the verb. 

€1374 Cuaccer Boeth, 11. met. ii. 53 (Cainb. MS.) The 
langelynge [r.». langland] bryd but syngeth on the ae 
braunches. 1382 Wycuir /’rvz, xxi. 19 Betere is to dwelle 
in desert lond, than with a ianglende womman and wratheful, 
c 1460 J. Kusseu BA. Nurture 36 in Babees Bk., As lange- 
lyngeasa lay, 1576 FLemine Panofpl, lL pist. Sy Rh thing 
proper to iangling sophisters ..in their quarrelling exercises. 
1657 Mitton /’. /. x 5s A jangling noise of words 
unknown. 1836 W. Isvinc Astoria I]. 288 The lord and 
master has much difhculty in maintaining harmony in his 
jangling household. 1882 \V. 13. Wiepen Soc. Law of Labor 
4 nrecaltroni the conditions of this jangling modern time. 

Jangly (dzxngli), a. [£ JancLe v. + -¥.J 
Harsh-sounding, inharmonious, discordant. 

18. Jor: Benton April Blackbird (Cent.), Answering 
back with jangly scream. 1892 Atkinson Moorland Parish 
14 There wasa piano in the parish, old-fashioned and jangly. 

+Janian, a. Obs. rare. [f. Jan-us + -1an.] 
Janus-like; two-faced. 

1598 Marston Pygmiad. i, Wks. (1764) 137 Yee vizarded- 
bifronted-lanian rout. 

So Janiform a. (ervon. Januform.) 

1814 Svp, Smitu Vo Jeffrey Mem. 1855 11. 115 The statue 
was to be Januform, with Playfair’s face on one side and 
Stewart's on the other. 1892 W. Rincrway Orig. Aletallie 
Currency 318 The Janiform head, male and female, on the 
ohverse of the coins of T’enedos. 

Janissarian, -Sary : see JANIZARIAN -ZARY. 

Janitor (dzenitg1. [a. L. janitor, f. janua 
door, entrance: with agent-suffix -/or.] 

l. A door-keeper, porter, ostiary. 

€1630 Rispox Surv. Devon § 44 (1810) 50 One John, sir- 
named Yanitor, of his office, who... was to keep the prison, 
1686 PLot Staffordsh. 429 The Keys for St Peter, reputed 
the fanitor of heaven. 1746 SMotcert Advice 34 The gaunt, 
growling janitor of hell. 1762 C. Parkin Topogr. Freebridge 
144 He is to lay down the cap and cloak, and give it to the 
Janitor to keep. 1876 Farrar Marlb, Scrm. v. 47 Even 
the heathen saw that toil is the janitor at the gate of virtue. 

+ 2. An usher in a school. (Cf. Doctor sé. 1b.) 

1584 in Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. App. 643. 1876 /ébid. 11, 
xiv, 491 In 1661 the doctor or Janitor of the grammar School 
of Cupar had from every bairn at the School his meat day 
about, or 2s. daily. 

Hence Ja-nitoress, Ja‘nitress = JANITRIX ; 
Janitorial a., of or pertaining to a janitor; 
Ja‘nitorship, the office of janitor. 

1806 Lams Lett. (1888) I. 2g0 The gray-haired Janitress at 
my door. 1866 J. Fisher Wahcre shall we get Meat 121, 
1... told the jamitoress that I did not think there was a 
Protestant church in the world into which a person would 
not he permitted to enter and worship, 1885 Chicago Ad- 
vance 3 Dec. 779 This lesson in janitorial science. 1893 
Colunibus (O.) Dispatch 12 July, The janitorships hereto- 
fore have largely heen given to men who were known as 
political hustlers, 1894 Daily 7¢/. 18 Oct. 5'7 Restured to 
consciousness hy the janitress of the house. ue 

Janitrix (dzenitriks). [L. fem. of javilor.] 
A female janitor. f 

1841 Warren Zen Thous.a Year 1. i. 24 The complaisant 
old janitrix shut the door in their faces. 

Janivare, -veer.e, -ver(e, obs. ff. January. 

Janiza‘rian, a. are. [f. JaNIZany, -JssaRY 
+ -1AN.] Of or pertaining to the janizaries, _ 

1796 Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 199 The Janisarian 
republick of Algiers. — a. " 

Janizary, janissary (d3je'nizari, yeni-). 
Forms: a. 6 genys-, genez-, gianniz-, ienes-, 
ianess-, ianits-, ianitzarie, 6-7 genis-, ianis‘s-, 
ianiz(z-, ienis-arie, 7 janazary, 7- Janis(s-, 
janizary. 8. 6 ianniz-, ianis-, giannizz-er, 
6-7 ianizer(e, ianizarie, 7-8 janisar, 7- jani- 
zar. y.Syenesherre, gyanizari. [Ultimately ad. 

*, 
Turkish (6 oe yeni-tsheri, f. yeni new, modem 
we ig . . 
+¢sheri soldiery, militia. Variously adopted in 


European langs., e.g. 15-16th c. Lat. lenizart, 
Lanizari, lt. ianizzero, geannizzero (pl. -ert), Sp., 


JANK. 


Pg. genizaro, ianitzaro, F. jantssatre (in 15th c. 
jainusere), Ger. janitschar, Du. janitsaar. The 

Eng. forms reflect the L., It., Sp., or Fr. channels, 
through which they were derived; the attempt to 
represent the Turkish word directly was 1are.] 

1. One of a former body of Turkish infantry, 
constituting the Sultan’s guard and the main part 
of the standing army. The body was first organ- 
ized in the 14th century, and was composed mainly 
of tributary children of Christians; after a large 
number of them had been massacred in 1826, the 
organization was finally abolished. 

a, 1§29 More Dyaloge iv. xv. Xija’2 Mammolukes & 
Eo hee about y*turke and sowdeyn. 1562 SHUTE Cam- 

ine’s Turk. Wars 36h, Upon the death of Mahomethe, the 
Gianizzaries marched with all spede to Constantinople. 1579 
J. Jones Preserv. Bodie & Soule 1. xxxix. 87 As his 
Ienesaries are instructed al too Heathenly. 1585 T. 
Wasuinoton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 1. xxiv. 65), The Sarail 
of the Azamoglans or Ianissaries. 1586 T. B. La Primauid. 
Fr. Acad. (1589) 407 Being advertised..of the valure of a 
yong lanitsarie, /dz. 718 The Pretorian soldiours (who were 
to the emperours as the lanitzaries are to the Turke), 1702 
W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xxv. 107 The Janizaries. .com- 
pos’d partly of Tributary Children, and partly of voluntary 
Renegades. 1717 Lapy M. W. Monxtacu Let. to Pope 
12 Feb., We were met..hy an aga of the janisaries. 1832 
tr. Sésmondrs [tal. Rep, xi. 241 The new militia of the 
janissaries was, at the same time, the best infantry in 
Europe. 1866 Fetton dnc. § Mod. Gr. Il. 1. v. 343 The 
place called the At Midan is memorable in recent history 
for the slaughter of the janizaries, 

8. a1548 Hart Chron. /fen. WITT, 191b, Thei were 
firste robbed of the Ianizeres, and..shamfully slain. 1572 
W. Mauim in Hakluyt Voy.(1599) IL. 1. 127 The Lieutenant 
of Mustafa, and the Aga of the Giannizzers. 1597 Be. HALL 
Sat. iv. iv, Then falls to praise the hardy Ianizar Vhat 
sucks his horse side, thirsting in the war. 1598 FLorio, 
fanizsert, the Turkes gard, lanizers. 1713 Loud. Gaz. No. 
5106/1 The Janisar Aga..went to the King. 1821 SHELLEY 
fellas 240 Vhe Janizars Clamour for pay. 

y- 1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mohometans 160 The Cull Ougtes, 
that is, the Sons of the Fenxesherres, or Soldiers. 

2. By extension, any Turkish soldier; esp. one of 
an escort for travellers in the East. 

1615 tr. De Monfart's Surv, EF. Ind. 3 ‘Vrauellers .. be- 
come as poore wretched slaues subject to all injuries. .from 
which their very Ianisaries and Gardes cannot alwayes 
defend them. 1642 Howe. for. Trav. (Arb.) 83 He may 
go to Venice, where he may agree with a Janizary to con- 
duct him in company of a an all the way through the 
Continent of Greece as farre as Constantinople. 19775 
CuHanpter Trav. Asia M. (1825) 1. 100 Our janizary was 
unwilling to go then. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. u. App. Di, 
The traveller whose janissary flogs them. 1847 Disraett 
Tancred m. vi, Eva .mounted her horse;..before whon 
marched her janissary armed to the teeth. 


3. In various allusive and fignrative uses, from 


prec. senses. 

&. 1565 Jewet Repl. arding (1611) 6 Such eloquence 
might better become some of your yonger Iannizers. 1599 
Nasue Lenten Stuffe 32 Being not much behinde in the 
check-roule of his Janissarvzes and contributories, with Eagle- 
soaring Bullingbrooke. 1663 /Jagedlum or O. Cromwell 
(1672) 145 Volleys of Acclamations, were given at the close of 
this mock solemnity, by Cromwel's Janizaries. 1679 Estad/. 
Test 26 The Romish Janizaries are the trihute Children of 
all Europe. 1810 Jerrexson IW rit. (1830) IV. 153 The 
shipping interest, commercial interest, and their janizaries of 
the navy. 1867 FREEMAN .Vorm. Cong. I. vi. 581 The King 
had now at his command a body of Janissaries .. ready to 
carry out his personal will. 

b. r6xz T. Lavenner Trav, Four English, Pref. Cj b, 
The heauenly Ierusalem..Iesus Christ being our Pilot and 
Ienisarie to conduct vs thereunto. 1659 D. Pett /mpr. Sea 
To Rdr. div, Let this Epistle be thy Janisary, or Pole-star 
to the perusal of this book. 

4. attrib. and Comé. 

1642 Str E. Derinc Sf. on Relig. xvi. 121 Monks, Fryers, 
and Sccular Priests, with his Janizary Jesuits. 1812 Sir R. 
Witson Priv, Diary 1. 123 Even under Janissary prejudice 
and despotism civilization is advancing. 

Hence Janizare‘sque a., in the style of a Jani- 
zary. 

1835 New Monthly AJag. XLV. 5 A most trenchant and 
janissaresque style of handling his cleaver. 

Jank (d3«nk),v. Se. [Derivation obscure: cf. 
Sw. and Norw. dial. jazka to totter, go slowly, 
hesitate.] z#¢r. To trifle, shuffle. 

1697 CLELAND Poems 19 (Jam.) Now he’s rewarded for 
such pranks, When he would pass, it’s told he janks. r1&08- 
18 JAMIESON, Fax, to trifle. Loth. 

So Jank sé.,a shuffle. 

1705 Observator No. 4. 22 His pretending to bring Wit- 
nesses from the East Indies, seem’d liker a fair Jank than 
any proper Defence. 

Janker (dgznkos). Sc. [Derivation unknown: 
it appears to beanagent-n. Cf. Jinkrr?.] A long 
pole on whecls, used for carrying logs, also casks 
or other heavy weights. 

1823 Ldin. Ezen. Courant 26 July (Jam.), A janker..was 
passing along with a log of wood. 1828 Steuart Planter's 
G. 492 In Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other great towns in 
this kingdom, a Pole or beam, from fifteen to thirty feet 
long, of great strength, and fortified with iron, when mounted 
on a Crossbar with a pair of high Wheels at each end, is 
called ‘a Janker’; and the immense logs of wood, which 
are transported by means of it .. are swung under the axle 
and..pole, 1891 Scot. Leader 21 Jan.5 A man..attempted 
to jump on to a janker, used for carrying logs, hut fell to 

the ground, 

Jannet, obs. form of JENNET. 
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Jannock (dz nok), 56. orth. Eng. Forms: 
?5, 6-8 janock\e, 6 jannacke, janok(e, 7 janack, 
7-jannock. [A north. Eng]., esp. Lancash., word, 
of obscure origin. Not Sc.] A loaf of leavened 
oaten bread, 

?axsoo Chester Pl. vii. 120 A‘Ianock [v.». jannacke] of 
Lancashyre. 1584 Cocan Haven Health vii. (1636) 30 Of 
Oates they make bread..some in broad Loaves which they 
cal Ianocks. 1655 Mourer & Bennet Health's Improv. 
(1746) 331 Had Galen seen the Oaten Cakes of the North, 
the Janocks of Lancashire, and the Grues of Cheshire, he 
would have confessed that Oats and Oatmeal are not only 
Meat for Beasts, but also for tall, fair and strong Men and 
Women. ¢1746 J. Cottier (Tim Bobbin) View Lanc. Dial. 
Wks. (1862) 40 “I'wur Seign Peawnd t’a tuppunny Jannock, 
I'd bin os deeod os o Dur Nele. 1818 Scott od Roy xiv, 
Mattie [in Northumberland] gae us baith a drap skimmed 
milk, and ane o’ her thick ait jannocks that was as wat 
and raw asa divot. O for the bonnie girdle cakes o’ the 
North! 1825 Brockett, Zannock, leavened oat bread. 1855 
E. Waucu Lancask. Life (1857) 58 Content with water- 
pottage, buttermilk, and jannock, till he was between thir- 
teen and fourteen years of age. attsid. 1694 TiioREsBY 
Diary (Hunter) I. 268 Jannock bread and clap-cakes the 
best that gold could purchase. ; 

Jannock (dgensk), @. (adv.) dial. Also 
jonnock, jonnik, jonnic(k, jannic, jenick. 
[A modern dial. word; thought by some to be 
connected with prcc., but of much more recent 
history, wider diffusion (Northumberland to Hamp- 
shire, Norfolk to Cornwall), and greater phonetic 
diversity. (Not S¢.)] Fair, straightforward; genuine. 

1828 Craven Dial. s.v.,‘ That isn’t Jannock’, i.e. not fair, 
a phrase in use .. when one of the party is suspected of not 
drinking fairly. 1863 in Robson Bards of Tyne So Frank 
an’ free an’ jenick tee, We eat the breed we buy. 1867 
NV. & Q. 3rd Ser. XI. 1146/1 Eh Sam, Bill’s a reet un, he’s 
gradely jannock. 1885 Hate Caine Shadow of Crime xxi. 
(1899) 65 You’ve got a deal too much talk to be jannic. 1897 
Manch, Guardian 28 Oct., The people of Lancashire were 
jannock .. and they wanted any Government that they 
might support to be jannock also. 

b. as adv. 

1857 Borrow Komany Rye (1872) 111 Unless you choose 
to behave jonnock. 1894 C. N. Rosixson Lit. Fleet 475 
Ready to act jonnic all round. 

Janpan, -ee, variants of JAMPAN, -EE. 

+Janse‘nian. Obs. rare. [f. Jansen (see 
below) + -1an.] -. JANSENIST. 

1653 -Vicholas J’ap. (Camd.) II. 10 They were to have gone 
upou the account of the Jansenians. 1657 BaxTEeR sce. 
Pres. Th. 33 Vhe Jansenians, and other Dominicans. 

Ilence + Jansenianism = JANSENISM. 

Jansenism (dza‘nséniz’m). [f. as next + 
isM.] The doctrinal system of the Jansenists. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Fansenism or Jansenianism, the 
Tenets and Opinion of Cornelins Jansenius late Bishop of 
Ypres, 1669 GALE (¢/f/e) True Idea of Jansenisme, hoth 
historick and Dogmatick. 1756 NuGent Gr. Tour, France 
IV. 11 Jansenism was thought in great measure suppressed. 
1816 Mary ScuimMetvennick Adsé de St. Cyran 1. 196 
Jansenism may then be said to he in doctrine the Calvinism, 
and in practice the Methodism of the Romish church. 

Janusenist (dzxnsénist), sd, (a@.) [f. the sur- 
name Jansen + -18T.] A member of that school 
or party in the Roman Catholic Church holding the 
doctrines of Cornelius Jansen, bishop of Ypres in 
Flanders (died 1638), who maintained after St. 
Augustine the perverseness and inability for good 
of the natural human will. 

The Jansenists were a powerful body in the R. C. Ch. in 
the 17th and 18th centuries, but were strongly opposed by 
the Molinists and other Jesuits, and their doctrines were 
condemned hy several popes, especially by Clement X in 
the Bull Unigenttus. 

1664 T. Bartow in Evelyn's Mem, (1857) 11. 143 Dis- 
covered to the world by the pious pains of the Jansenists. 
ax1715 Burnet Own Time Il. 436 The Jansenists .. were 
looked on as the inost zealous asserters of the liberties of 
the Gallican Church. 1892 Nation (N.Y.) 20 Oct. 308/1 
It is probable that the Jansenist was hardly less narrow than 
the Jesuit. 

b. attrib. or adj. Of, pertaining to, or holding 
the doctrine of, Jansenism or the Jansenists. 

1860 J. GARDNER Fatths of World 11. 201,'2 A Jansenist 
divine of such piety and power as Quesnel. /d¢d. 203/2 
Thus closed the last public attempt made by the Jansenist 
church of Utrecht to become reconciled to Rome. 

Hence Janseni‘stic, -ical adjs., = JANSENIST @.; 
Ja‘usenize v. zufr., to follow the doctrines of 
the Jansenists. 

1745 A. Burcer Lives Saints, S. Vincent of Paul (1847) 
VII. 306 Gerberon the Jansenistical historian. 1756 Nucent 
Gr. Tour, France 1V. 11 The present disputes between the 
parliament and the clergy, have revived the drooping spirits 
of the Jansenistical party. 1837 HALLam Hist. Let. in. ii. 
§ 4 note, The Jansenizing Gallicans of the eighteenth 
century, /6¢d. (1847) II]. 273 This .. cannot be reckoned 
entirely a Jansenistic controversy. 1882-3 Scuarr Excyc/. 
Relig. Knowd, 11. 1145 By the bull Umigenttus..a hundred 
and one propositions from Quesnel’s New Testament were 
condemned as Jansenistic. 

+ Jant, variant of Gent a. Obs. 

¢ 1648-so Bratuwair Barnaby’s Fru. 111. H iij, Where 
were dainty ducks and gant [ed. 2, 1716 jant] ones, Wenches 
that could play the wantons. 

Jant, Jante, -ee, obs. ff. Jaunt sd., JAUNTY a. 

Jantil, jantyl(1, obs. forms of GENTLE, 

¢1400 TrEvisa Higdex (Rolls) I. 245 Pe gentil [Add. 17S. 
24194 jantil] men and noble. /éid. VIII. 149 He wolde 
-.wipstonde gentil [4/S. Cott. 71d. D. V//. ianty]] men, 
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Jantily, Jantiness, Janty, var. JAUNTILY, etc. 

| Janua. [Lat.,=‘ gate’: formerly often used 
in the titles of treatises.} A gate or introduction 
(to some branch of learning). 

1644 Mitton Educ. p x To search what many modern 
Fanua’s and Didacticks. -have projected. 

January (dgeniviri). Forms: a. 3-4 Ieni- 
uer, 3-5 Ieneuer, -e, 4 Ianewer, Genuer, 4-5 
Ianyuer, -e, Ianeuer, -e, -ver, Ianiuer, -e, 
Ianuuer, Ianver, 6 Ianivare, 7 Ianiuere; Sc. 
7-8 Janiveer, (9 -vier); B. 5 Ienuare, 5-7 
Ianuar(e; Se. 7-8 Januar, 8 Janwar; y. 4-7 
Ianuarie, -ye, 5 Ianuari, 5-7 -ary, (-arij); 7- 
January. [in early form a. ONF. /enever, 
Genever,=mod.F. Janvier :—L. Janudrium, nom. 
Januarius (mensis), i.e. the month of Janvs, 
as presiding over the entrance into the year. 
Whence also It. Gennajo, Gennaro, Pr. Genovier, 
Januer, Sp. tfencro, Enero, Pg. Janeiro, The 
later forms show gradual conformation to the L. ; 
which was sometimes used unchanged in OE.] 

The first month of the year according to the 
modern reckoning. Abbreviated Jan. 

a. [¢ 1120 P, pe Tuaun Livre des Creatures (Wright) 858 
Mais tut tens en Genever femes l'an cumencer.] ¢ 1290.5. £. 
Leg. 1. 76/202 In fe Monbe of Ieneuer. 1297 R. Grouc. 
(Rolls) 7259 In pe verbe day of Ieniuer [Zaer v.77. Ianyueie, 
ianewer, Ieneuere, Ianuuer}. 13.. A. A dss. 57 Genuer was 
theo endleft [month]. 1387 Trevisa //égden (Rolls) III. 73 
Pompilius .. putte Ianeuer and Feuerrer to pe bygynnynge 
of be 3ere. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 145 b,'1 His feste is the 
xv day of nee 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 16 
The xxiiij. day of Janivare. 1604 Dekker ist Pt. Honest 
Wh, Wks. 1873 II. 69 Hee’s more cold then a Cittizens 
countrie house in Janiuere. 165r CLevELAND Poems, Vue. 
Man to Old Woman 16 December meeting Ianiveer. O/d 
Rime, If the grass grow in Janiveer, It grows the worse 
for’t all the year. 1834-51 Mary Howitt Sk. Nas Hest. 
(ed. 7) 117 First of the months comes Janivier, The coldest 
month of all the year. 

B. (14... Chaucer's Merch. T. 561 (Corpus) pis hastyf 
Ianuare [so Petw., Lansd.; Ellesin., Hengw., Harl., Cambr. 
Ianuarie].] 1432-50 tr. Yigden (Rolls) III. 73 Pompilius.. 
addede lanuare and Februare to the begynnenge of the yere. 
1570 Ane Tragedie 1 in Satir. Poems Reform, x. 82 In 
Januar the thre and twentie day. 1784 Burns There was 
a lad ii, "Twas then a blast o’ Janwar win’ Blew hansel in 
on Rohin. 

y. [@ 1000 Afenologtur 10 (Gr.) Forma monad hyne folc 
mycel Ianuarius zerun heton.] [¢ 1386 CHaucer A/erch. T. 
451 This mayden.. Mayus highte..Shal wedded be vn-to 
this Ianuarie.] 1495 /'revrsa’s Barth. De P. R. 1x. ix. 
354 The fyrste hyghte Ianuari, and hath that name of a god 
feyned that hyghte Ianus. 1579-80 Nortu /'letarch, Numa, 
Numa tocke away the moneth of Marche from the first 
place, and gave it unto Iannary. 1674 JEAKE A rith. (1696) 
229 ‘The Commonalty begin the Year the First Day of 
January, the Lawyers the Five and Twentieth Day of 
March. 1788 Priestitey Lect. Hest. 1. xiv. 110 By act of 
parliament in one thousand seven hundred and fifty-two, 
the first day in January was appointed to be the beginning 
of the year for all purposes. 1891 Pad/ Mall G.15 Jan. 1/2, 
Few Januaries have been preceded by such a week as 
Christmas, 1891. ; 

Januay, -ey, Januway, var. GENoway, Obs. 
Januform : see JANIFORM. 

Janus (dzé‘nds). The name of an ancient 
Italian deity, regarded as the doorkeeper of 
heaven, as guardian of doors and gates, and as 
presiding over the entrance upon or beginning of 
things ; represented with a face on the front and 
another on the back of his head; the doors of his 
temple in the Roman Forum were always open in 
time of war, and shut in time of peace. Often uscd 


allusively, and in attributive and other relations. 

1508 Dunsar Gold, Targe 120 Ianus, god of entree delyt- 
able. 1598 Haxtuyt Voy. I. 488 Certaine idol] puppets. . 
which they fasten to the doore of their walking houses, to 
be as Ianusses or keepers of their house. 1667 Mitron ?. LZ. 
x1, 129 Four faces each Had, like a double Janus. 1713 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5118/6 Janus’s Gate is now shut. 1814 Cary 
DPante, Paradise v1. 83 Composed the world to such a peace 
That of his temple Janus barr’d the door. 

b. atirib. and Comdé,, referring to the two-faced 
figure, as Janus face, glance, line, word, etc.; 
Janus-Jaced, -like, -visaged, adjs. 

1654 WuitLock Zootomia 549 An I’xperiment it is with a 
*Janus face. 1711 SHartess. Charac. n. i. § 3 This Janus- 
face of writers, who with one countenance force a smile, 
and with another show nothing beside rage and fury. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Alor. m. § 3 Bivious Theorems 
and *Janus-faced Doctrines, 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Friena- 
shif 172 A friend is Janus-faced: he looks to the past and 
the future. 1648 SANDERSON Serm. Heb. xii. 3 § 35 Every 
affliction, * Janus-like, hath two faces, and looketh two ways. 
1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) III. 150 Whe Janus-like charac- 
ter of the Republic. 1822 SHettey Triumph of Life 94 
A *Janus-visaged Shadow. 

Jaole, Jaoler(e, obs. forms of JAIL, JAILER. 

Jaour, obs. form of Graour. 

Jap sé4., colloquial abbreviation of JAPANESE. 

¢ 1880 (Remembered in colloquial use in London.) 1890 Li#. 
World 11 July 23 The fearlessness of death, which makes 
a Jap submit to the loss of his own life rather than to permit 
the death of a father to go unavenged. 1893 Atheneum 
20 May 639/3 Directly a good demand arises for a book, the 
Japs print for themselves. 1896 MWesti. Gaz. 3 Nov. 6/3 
Fifty years ago it was only a few gardeners..who grew 
chrysanthemums, and... only about twelve distinct varieties 
of ‘ Japs’ were to be found. 
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Jap, dial. form of Jaur. 

Japan (dzipx'n), sd. (a2.) Also 6 Giapan, 
7 Japon. [l.ike the other European forms (Du., 
Ger., Da., Sw. Japan, ¥., Sp. Japon, Pg. Japiio, 
It. Giappone, app. ad. Malay Jdpung, Japang, ad. 
Chinese J/#h-piin (=Japanese Nr-for), ‘ sun-rise’, 
‘orient’, f. 77k (Jap. 22) sun + prin (Jap. pon, hon 
origin. The earliest form in which the Chinese 
name reached Europe was app. in Marco Polo’s 
Chipangn, in Vigafetta Cipanghu. The existing 
forms represent Pg. Japdo and Iu. Jafar, ‘acquired 
from the traders at Malacca in the Malay forms’ 
(Yule).] 

I. In primary sense. 1. The insular empire so 
called, on the east of Asia. 

1577 toes & Wits (ite) The History of ‘Travayle in 
the West and East Indies,and other countreys..as Moscovia, 
Persia,..China in Cathayo and Giapan. 1613 J. Sanis Joy. 
to Japan \Hakl, Soc.) 1, January 14, 1612... we wayed out 
of the roade of Bantam for Japan. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
vy. xiv. 440 That you may at last bee acquainted with Iapon. 
1653 HI. Cocan tr. Pinto's Tram. xtiv. 173 It is the custome 
of those of Jappon [dv Fafdo] to be exceeding kind and 
courteous. os 

+b. A native of Japan, a Japanese. Odés. 

1613 J. Saris oy, fo Japan (Hakl. Soc ) 1 My Companye 
81 persons. viz., 74 Enghish, 1 spinniar, 1 Japan,and 5 swarts. 
1623 St. J’apers Col. 1622-4, 228 The Japons lying in irons, 

II. Transferred applications, (Elliptical uses 
of ITT.) 

2. A varnish of exceptional hardness, which 
originally came from Japan. The name is now 
extended to other varnishes of a like sort, esp. to 
(a) a black varnish obtained by cooking asphal- 
tum with linsced oil, used for producing a black 
gloss on metal and other materials; (4, a varnish- 
like liquid made from shellac, linseed-oil and tur- 
pentine, and used as a meditum in which to grind 
colours and for drying pigments. 

1688 Parker & StanKker Treat, Japannting Pref., True, 
genuine Japan .. stands unalterable, when the wood which 
was imprisoned in it, is utterly consimed. /éid. ve 19 OF 
Black Varnishing or Japan. /éfd.21 You cannot be over- 
nice and curious in inaking white Japan, 1761 Fitzcuracp 
in PAL, Trans. LIL, 150, I had it varnished over several 
times with strong varnish, or japan, 1851 ///ustr. Catal, Gt. 
Exhib. 624 Japan is applied with a brush. 

b. fig. Specious semblance, ‘ veneer ’. 

1856 Eserson Eng. Traits, Alanners Wks. (Bohn) IL. 50 
jut this japan costs them dear. 1856 REave Grtfith Gaunt 
(1887) 34 ‘hin japan of venal sympathy: 

3. Japanese work; work in the Japanese style; 
esp. work varnished, and adorned with painted or 
raised figures. 

17.. Tont Thumb wi. 153 in Mazt. &. P. P. Ut. 239 The 
inward parts were all japon [ f7. japan]. 1742 HI. Wacrote 
Lett. to Mann (1857) 1.192 He little thought that what 
maintained him for a whole session would scarce serve one 
of his younger grandsons to bny japan and fans for princesses 
at Florence! 1798 Jane Austen Northang. Abd. I. vi, 
She tooked closely at the cabinet...It was Japan, black and 
yellow Japan of the handsomest kind. /éid. II. x, She did 
not love the sight of japan in any shape. 

+b. Applied to a black varnished cane. Ods. 

1678 Qua.h's Acad. in /farl. Alisc, (Park) H. 33 You 
must always carry a caduceus or conjuring japan in your 
hand, capped with a civet-box. ; 

4. a. Japanese porcelain. +b. Japanesc silk. 

31729 Mrs. Drtany Autodtog, & Corr. 5 Dec. (1861) I. 227, 
1 saw nolhing extraordinary but the fine japan you so much 
despised 1752 Foorr Jaste un. Wks. 1799 1. 22 That piece 
of China..is the right old Japan of the pea-green kind. 
1782 Europ. Mag. 11.68 Where's the old China? Show me 
the Japan! 1810 Splendid Follies 1.170 Miss Betty brought 
up the rear in a robe of transparent japan. 

5. Entom. Short for Japan moth: see 6. 

1832 J. Rennie Consp. Butter/?. & VWoths 195 Adela..Tbe 
Copper Japan...Very uncommon. Near London. 

III. attrib. and Coméd. or as adj. 

6. atirid. Of, belonging to, native to, or pro- 
duced in Japan; passing into adj. = JAPANESE. 
Frequent in names of natural or artificial pro- 
ducts; as Japan anemone, entonymus, golil, porce- 
lain, ware, etc.; Japan clover, a leguminous 
annual introduced into the southern United States 
in 1840 from China and Japan; Japan earth = 
Terra japonica, CATECHU ; Japan-ink (see quot. 
1848); Japan moth, a moth of the genus 4de/a. 

1673 Ray Journ. Low C.23 A Japan Letter, written to the 
Dutch Governour. a 1680 Rochester Peers (1702) 71 Kiss 
me thou curious picture of aman; How odd thou art, how 
oretty, how japan! 1699 Luttrett Brief Red. (1857) 1V. 
581 Monday last the old East India company began their 
sale of images, japan ware, china. 1718 Quixcy Comf/, 
Disp. 107 Japan Earth..is very austere upon the Palate. 
1807 Herscnet in Phil, Trans. XCVII. 209 A .. strip of 
card, discoloured with japan ink. 1819G, SaMovrtte Ento- 
mol, Compend, 249 Japan-moths. 1848 Craic, Japan /nk, 
a superior kind of black writing ink, generally glossy when 
dry. 1861 Detamer /7. Gard, 128 Pyrus Japonuica—Japan 
Pear,—whicli bears scarlet blossoms early in spring, is really 
a Quince, and is now removed to the genus Cydonta. 1882 
Garden 1 Apr. 213/2 Japan Anemones..seem here to enjoy 
Loth the shelter and partial shade. 1884 Mitt.er /’/ant-n., 
Lespedeza,..‘ Hoop-koop “-plant, Japan Clover. oe 

7. attrib, and Comb., in sense 2; Of, pertaining 
to, or adorned with japan, as japan cabinel, frame, 
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ground, etc. Also similative and parasynthetic as 
Japan-llack, japan-headed adjs. 

1681 Seer. Serv. Aloney Chas. & Yas. (Camden) 42 For 
two japan cabineits .. 100.00. 1688 PARKER & STALKER. 
Treat. Japanning xiii. 36 Vhere are two sorts of Bantam, 
as well as Japan-work, /dd., The Japan-Artist works most 
of alt in Gotd, and other metals. 1697 /omd. Gaz. No. 
3250/4 Lost.., a large Silver Japan headed Cane, the ground 
of it Shagreen, and the Japan Work most of it gilt. 1712 
ArsutTunot John Bull uu. i, She had taid aside your carv 
ing, gilding, and japan work, as being too apt to gather dirt, 
1855 SIRs. GASKELL North & S. xiv, Go to my hule japan 
cabinet .. and in the second left-hand drawer you will tind 
a packet of letters. 1883 d*ham Daily /’ost 11 Oct., Japan: 
stovers and Polishers, used to Cash-boaes and Coal-vases, 

Japan (dzapa'n,, v. Also S$ japon. [f. prec., 
sense 2.] 

1. trans. To lacquer with japan; to varnish with 
any material that gives a hard black gloss. 

1688 Parker & Stacker (title) A ‘Treatise of Japanning 
and Varnishing. /ézdf. x1. 35 They may be Japanned, and 
look well. 1697 Dauner toy. (1729 1. 400 Laquer which 
is used in Japanning of Cabinets. 19762 Gotpsw. Crt. HW. 
lv, A square table that had been once japanned. 1816 J. 
SsutH anorama Sc. & Art Il. 37. Made of copper, or 
tinned iron plates japanned within and without. 

2. transf. To make black and glossy as in 
japanning ; to polish or cover with black. 

1714 [see Jarannine 7d/, s6.]. 41730 Noyal Remarks 7 
‘Dear Jack’ has exhausted Itiy splendid Shilling. and now 
cries ‘Japa your shoes, your Honuur*, 1812 W. Cosnk 
Dr, Syntax x. ix, His gaiters, too, were fresh japann'd. 
1818 Scott Kob Roy v, Vhe monsters of heraldry... grinned 
and ramped inred freestone, now japanned by the smoke of 
centuries, 1865 CartycLe J reds, Gt, xix. viii. 11873) VILE. 265 
Japanning people with pitch to cure them of every malady. 

3. sfang. To make clerical, to ordain. (With 
reference to the black coat. 

1756 Connotsseur No 105 ® 3 tle had been double-japanned 
(as he called it) about a year ago, and was the present 
incumbent of —. 1796 Grose Pict, Lule. 7. sv 1836 
Sporting Mag, XVII. 283 My friend's son had just been or- 
dained Deacon, or, in the language of the day, ‘japanred * 
a J. Pays (igh Spirits Ul, 104 HH had passed his 
‘voluntary’, and was to be ‘japanned ‘ in a fortnight. 

Japanese (dgxpaniz , a. and sb. [f. Japan 
+ -ESE: In I", Jafonnais, Sp. Jafon s, etc.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Japan. 

[1588 R. Parke tr. Jen toza’s ist. China 475 There is 
no nation so abhorred of the Chinos ay is the [apones.] 
1719 De For Crusoe tt. xiii, Japanese merchants. 1769 
Fatvconer Dict. Marine 1789, /uyfena, a sort of Japonese 
galley. 1860 Mrs. Cartyce Lett, I1t. 72 The Jes 
trays are for the new drawing-room. 1884 /’adl wWVa// G. 
4 July 4/2 What more picturesque than the Japanese 
umbrellas ? 

B. aésol., or as sb. 1. A native of Japan. 

Formerty as true sb. with pl. in -¢s; now only as adj. used 
absol. and unchanged for pl.: a Fapanese, two Fapancse, 
the Japanese. 

1604 E. G{kiustone] D' Acosta'’s /Iis’. Indies Vv. xxv. 401 
A TIapponois reported this after hee was christened. 1613 
R. Cocks in J. Saris Yupan (Maki. Soc.) 151 The King 
nade Proclamation that no Iapanese should receiue any of 
our people into their houses, 1665 S?r 7. Roe's Voy. &. Ind. 
in G. Havers ?. della Vale's Trav. E. Facies 375, | have 
taken special notice of divers Chinesaas and Japanesaas there. 
1693 Sir IT. P. Brousr Mat, Hist. 105 The lapponeses pre- 
pare [tea]. .quite otherwise than is done in Europe. 1707 
Psatmanvzar (fftle) Dialogue between a Japanene ond a 
Formosan, 1839 /’enny Cycl. XIII. 93/2 All travellers who 
have been acquainted with Loth nations prefer the Japanese 
to the Chinese. 

2. The Japanese Janguage. 

1828 in Wenster. 1861 Horrmanxn (fffle) Shopping: 
dialogues in Dutch, English, and Japanese. 1880 Max 
Mezier £ss. (1881) I1. 338 A Chinese vocabulary with 
Sanskrit equivalents and a transliteration in Japanese. 

Japanesque dzxpane'sk), a. and sb. [f. Japan 
Sh. + hy 

A. adj. Japanese in style or manner. 

1883 G. ALien in Colin Clout'’s Cal. 36 Delicate pink- 
white blossom, standing out in true Japanesque relief. 
1894 H'esten. Gas. 27 July 3/2 Like one of those patiently- 
wrought pieces of cloisunné-work with which a Japanesque 
age has made us all familiar. 

B. sb. A design or ornament in Japancse style. 

1884 /’rice List, Tapestry Curtains. Designs, Early English, 
Japanesques, Persian, &c., with suitable dados. 1898 Ross 
in B. Jonson's Volpone p. xl, He began .. his so-called 
Japanesques long before seeing any real Japanese art. 

Hence Japane'squely adv., in a japane:que way. 
Japane'squery, japanesque tone or spirit. 

1892 Black & White 6 Aug. 157/1 That ‘ Flower watching’ 
is Japanesquely pretty. 1895 G. ALLEN in I este. Gaz. 
21_June 3/2 Its Japanesquery is delightful. 

Japanism (dzipacniz’m). [f. Japan + -15é.] 
The study of or devotion to things Japanese. 

1888 Harfer's Mag. Feb. 334 Japanism—a new word 
coined to designate a new field of study, artistic, bistoric, 
and ethnographic. 

Japanize (dzzepansiz), v. [f. as prec. +-1ZE.] 
trans. Tomake Japanese. Hence Japaniza‘tion. 

1890 Miss Dexcax Soc. Defart. 157 Foreigners are be- 
coming so Japanised. 1894 Chicago Advanee 5 Apr., ‘In 
order to Christianize Japan, we must Japanize Christianity," 
is a prevalent sentiment in that country. 1895 Curr. Hist. 
V. 301 Such an alliance could amount to nothing tess than 
the Japanization of China. 

Japanned dzapend), pp/. a. [f. Japan v.] 

1. Varnished, laequered, or adorned with japan 
or in Japanese style. 


JAPE. 


1693-4 in 12th Rep. /Tist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 338 The 
tortotse-shell room, and the japanned room. 1717 BuLLocK 
Woman ts a riddle \.i.6 A japan’d cane, and a brush‘d 
beaver. 1727 A. Hasurt0n New vice. £. Ind. IL. lv. 305 
‘heir lackt or japon’d Ware is..the best in the World. 
1851 /dustr. Catal. Gt. Lxhib. 1356 Specimens of japanned 
lea-lrays, 

b. Polished with blacking. 

1750 Student 1.93 A white Hand .. being the same to a 
Fiddler as japan’d pumps are toa Dancer. 1848 ‘PnackrRay 
BE. Snobs Pref. (1852) 3 He wore japanned boots and 
mnoustachtios, 

2. Made or become Japancsc. 

1889 W. Cony / ett. & Jrrls. (1867) 540 The ‘nice’ drivel 
of talk in Japanned parlours. 1895 It estmz, Gas. 26 Nov. 
7° Move walt be heard later of these japanned Chinese, 

Japanner (dzapanai’. [f. Javan sd. and v. 
+ -FR!.) 

I. ¢ 1. A native of Japan; a Japanese. +b. A 
Japancse ship. Obs. 

1614 J.Sanis Zafan Hakt Soc.) 198 The Towne whiere the 
Iapanners haue their chicfe residence and Mart, is called 
Matchma, 1673 Deyorn Amborna v.i, With the aid Of 
ten Japanners, all of them unarmed. 1719 Dr Foi Crusoe 
n. xii, {wo Japanners, J mean ships from Japan, 1725 
— I oy. round World (1840) 100 Seven or cight Chinese or 
Japanners. 1764 Mem. G. ['sabmanazar 213 Vhe young 
Japaner had been presented tothe Archbishop of Canterbury. 

IY, 2. One who japans, one who follows the 
tiade of varnishing with japan. 

1695 Luttreie Sotef Kel. (1857) Ltt. 513 Vo find ont the 
author, who is a japanner. ¢1790 Imison Sct. clot IL 
‘Jake japamners gold size of the best sort. 1846 472-Union 
Frul. $9 Formerly the japanner was timited to iron plates, 

tb. Aumorous. A shoe-black. Cds. 

1725 Dt For Lverybody's Business (1841) 20 These are 
catled the black-guard, wlio black your honour’s shoes, and 
incorporate theniselves under the title of the Worshipful 
Company of Japanners. 1734 Porr. /for. Ep. 1. 1.156 They 
. Prefer a new Japanuer to their shoes. 

Japanning \dgapz'nin), 76/. 5d. [f. Japan 
v. + -INGHJ] ‘The action of jJapannmiug or vamish- 
ing with japan; the material used in japanning, 
japan. Also a/tr7b. 

1688 [see Jaran zt], 1714 Gay 7rizia wt. 166 And aids 
with soot the new japanning art. 1745 E1iza Heywocp 
fem. Spectator (1748) IV. 47 We have them copied in 

minting, in japanning, and in embroidery. 1757 Mrs. 

Dinany Lett., fo Mrs. Dewes 4€2 On the water In a 
Clunese vessel. .as..gay a» carving, gilding, and japanning 
can inake it. ¢ 1817 Hocc Vales 4.54. V1. 93 Covered with 
pitch or black japanning. 1839 /‘enmy Coch XII. 94 '2 
Jopanning is the art of producing a highly varnished surface 
cn woud, inetal, or other hard snlstance, scmetimes of one 
c lour cnty, hut more commonly figured and ornamented. 

Japannish Capes a. [f. Javan sd, + 
-Ini.J Somewhat Japanese; Japancsque. 

1853 Cartytr Sferding vi, A splendour hovering between 
the 1affaclesque and the japannish. 

Japanorlatry. [See -Latry ] Excessive devo- 
tion to or worshtp of Japancse art and customs. 

1890 Spectator 6 Dec. 832/2 The curious japonolatry which 
is current in some literary and artistic circles. 1895 
wlthenwum 24 Aug. 2493 Examples of the Japanotatry 
characteristic of this rococo age. d 

Japano‘logy. [Sce -Locy.}] That branch of 
cthnology which relates to Japan, its people, 
history, art, ctc. Hence Japano‘logist, a stu- 


dent of Japanology. 

1861 tr. Nordenskidld’s Voy. ‘Vega’ WW. xvi, 321 The 
learned Japanologist, Mr. k. M. Satow. 

Jape (dzé'p), ss. Also s chape, iappe, 6 iaip, 
7-9 Sc. jaip. [Sce Jarr v.] 

+1. A trick, a device to deceive or cheat. 
since ¢ 1515, but used by Scott. 

13.. £.F. Allit. P. B. 864, & 3¢ ar iolyf gentylmen your 
iapes ar ille. /fd. C. 57 Did not Jonas in Jude suche Lape 
suin-whyle? ¢1380 Wyceur Jb %s. (1880) 12 3if pei maken 
wyues and ober wymmen hure sustris bi tettris of fraternile 
or obere iapes. 1386 Cnaucer /’rol/. 705 With feyned 
flaterye and [apes He made the person and the peple his 
Apes. 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) 1. Iii. 99/1 The 
fende sholde dysceyue hym by Illusions & by apes. 1501 
Doveras /'al, Hon. 1, Ixviii, Sair 1 dred me for some vther 
iaip. 1820 Scott Afonast. x, Subjecting yourself..to the 
japes and mockeries of evil spirits. 

+b. Something used to deceive; a means of 
deception ; a deception. fraud. Obs. rare. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 1.890 Jason for all bo Iapes hade nere 
his ioy lost, Hade his licour ben to faite. 1513 Douctas 
Aneis uv. [i.] 65 Turnand qguhelis thai set in, by and by, 
Vander the feit of tbis ilk bisnyng iaip [the wooden horne}. 
c1600 Gurren Pilgr. in Watson Coll. J'oems (1706) IL. 22 
(Jam.) ‘Vo haue an hole he had grit hast, Yit in tbe wood 
thair wes nane wast, ‘I’o harberie that iaip. 

+c. With reference to sexual intercourse. Ods. 

33.. £. E. Allit. P. B. 272, & en-gendered on hem 
leauntez with her Iapez ille. ?@16c0 J.1. Gris the Collier 
(1662) Prol., Heard you not never how an actor’s wife .. 
Coming in’s [the devil's] way did chance to get a jape. 

2. A device to amuse; a merry or idle tale; a 
jest, joke, gibe. Ods. generally before 1600 (not 
used by Spenser, Shaks., or their eontemporaries, 
and recorded in 17thc. Dicts, as an ‘ Old Word’) ; 
revived in 19th. in literary use by Lamb, Barham, 


etc. See note to the vb. 

©1340 Cursor Af. 21911 (Fairf.) To here how rouland fa3t 
& oliuere or of ober iapis to roun. 1377 Lanci.. 7. P/. B. 
xx. 144 Panne lowgh tyf..and_ helde holynesse a iape and 
hendenesse a wastour. ¢1386 Cuaucer ard, Prof. & T. 66, 
1 preche so as ye han herd bifoore, And telle an hundred 


Obs. 


JAPE. 


false Iapes moore. ¢1g400 Marnpev. (Roxb.) v. 17 Pai 
broght him furth .. and made dance before pam and make 
iapes. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 257/1 lape, xuga, frivolum, 
scur(r\ilitas. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. ccxxv. 232 He set 
all at noughte, & made of it a scoffe ora iape. ¢1gro More 
Picns Wks. 14 The sayinges of wisemen thei repute for 
lapes and very fables. 1611 R. Beaptey Paneg. Verses in 
Coryat's Crudities, A crue of Apes Sporting themselves with 
their conceited Iapes About a Pedler that lay snorting by. 
1678 Puictips (ed. 4) App., Fafe (old word), a jest, jeer or 
sport. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm d ( 1827/20 All hail, 
sweet sono’ Nox! Father o’ daffin, jaips, and Jokes! 1830 
Lams Album Verses, To Lonisa AM v, The scoff, the 
banter, andthe jape, And antics of my gamesome Ape. 1840 
baruam /ugol. Leg., ' Leech of lolkstoune’, Vhe bystanders 
well-pleased with the jape put upon him. 1882 Besant Ad/ 
Sorts viii, (1884) 70 The coy giggle of the young lady to 
whom he has imparted his latest merry jape. ~ 

+3. A trifle, toy, trinket, plaything. Ods. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls; II. 172 The grete galees of Venees 
.. Ge wel Iuden wyth .. Apes and iapes, and marmusettes 
taylede, Nifles, trifles, that litelle have availede. 1488 in 
Vytler //ést. Scot. (1864) II. 391 Item twa tuthpikis of gold, 
with a chenye, .. ane hert of gold, with uther small lapis. 
1526 SKELTON Jlagnuyf 1148 Jol. In faythe I wolde thou 
had a inarmosete. Fan. Cockes harte I loue suche iapes. 
1570 Satir. Poems Reform. xiii. 134 God wait gif 3e be laips 
to hald in stoir, Or bony byrdis to keip in to ane Cage. 

4. Comb., as +jape-worthy a. Oés., ridiculous. 

€1374 Cuaucer Boeth. vy. pr. ili. 122 (Camb. MS.) What 
difference is ther bytwixe the prescience and thilke lape- 
worthi dyuynenge of tyresye the dyuynor. 

Jape (dzé'p), v. Also 5 iaape, iappe, 6 isip, 
(gape), 7 jap. [/ape sb. and vb. are known from 
the 14th c.; it is not certain whether the vb. or the 
sb. came first; their derivation is obscure. 

In form the vb. agrees with OF. jafer, mod.F. supper to 
yelp fas a dog), whence there was also the (rare) sb. ya/, and 
Japerte yelping: but there appears no approach of sense be- 
tween this and the Eng. word. On the other hand, jafe is 
nearly identical in sense with OF. gaéer, ‘to mock, deride, 
laugh at’, whence there were the sbs. gat and gaée, also 
gaberic, ‘mockery, raillery, pleasantry’, gadcre, gaseor, 
‘mocker’; but (notwithstanding a single instance of juder 
in Godef.), no known phonetic laws enable us to connect 
xabe- and jape-. The suggestion has been made that the 
two French verbs are coinbined in the English vb. ; byt of 
such a process we have no evidence. 

From its use in sense 2, the vb. began to be held impolite 
or indecent in 16th c. (so in Bale, Speght's G/oss. to Chaucer, 
and esp, Puttenhiaim), was avoided by polite writers, and soon 
hecame obsolete. ‘Ihe sb. had the same fate. oth have 
been revived in igthc., in sense 2 of the sb., 4 of the vb.] 

tl. trans. Yo trick, beguile, befool, deceive. Ods. 

1362 Lanci. 7’. 72. A.1.65 Fader of falsness..Iudas he 
lapede with be Iewes seluer. ¢1385 Cuaucer A'nt.'s T. 
871 Thus hath he iaped thee ful many a yer, And thou hast 
maked hym thy chief squier. c1gq00 Bervyx 3458 He hath 
hut I-Tapid us, and scornyd her to fore. ¢1430 Lync. J3/in. 
Poems (Percy Soc ) 185 ¥ wyl bewar..That of no Fowlar y 
wil no inore be Iaped. 1463 Mano. Paston in /”. Leét. II. 
142, I wold not he shuld iape hyr, for she menythe good 
feythe, and yf he wolle not have hyr, late me wete in haste. 

+ 2. lo seduce (a woman); to know camally. Oés. 

1382 Jol. Poems (Rolls) 1. 270 Sle thi fadre, and iape thi 
modre, and thai wyl the assoile. a 1400-50 Alexander 4415 
[upitir a Iettoure pat lapid many I!adis. ¢15§30 /fickscorner 
in Hazl. Dodsfey 1. 171 He iaped my wife, and made me 
cuckold. 1576 Durham Depos, (Surtees) 312 He had rather 
that any inan should gape his owne wif then kysse Jane 
Slaiter mowthe. : 

tb. zuzZr. ‘lo have carnal intercourse. Ods. 
a14go Cov, JMyst, xii. (Shaks. Soc.) 118 Goddys childe! 
thou lyist, in fry: God dede nevyr jape so with nay, 1572 
Gascotcne To arth. Withipoll Wks. (1587) 151 First in 
thy jorney iape not overmuch. What laughest thou Pat 
bycause I write so plaine?.. Methinks plaine dealing biddeth 


ine to cast Thys bone at first amid my doggrell rime. 1589 
Putrexuam Lng, Coesie in. xxii. (Arb.) 260. 
+3. trans. To mock, deride, insult. Ods. in 


16th c., but occasionally used in 18-19th c. 

¢1440 Facob’s Well 191 But pou iapyst god & scornyst 
hin. ¢1450 Jdtrour Salnactoun 118 Xristis visage hidde 
was dispisid Japed and all bespitted. 1730 Fenton A‘?. of 
Shield, Urge not the wags to sneer and jape us. 1822 T, 
Mitcue.t Arist. 11. 179 Vhe sons of Pronapus.. Oft jape us. 

4. intr. To say or do something in jest or mockery; 
to jest, joke, jeer; to makc game, make fun, sport. 
06s. ¢1350; revived in toth c. 

©1374 Cuaucer 77vordus 1. 262 (318) Repentynge hym pat 
he hadde euere y-[aped Of loues folk. /6¢d2. . 1115 (1163) 
«nd he gan at hym self to Iape faste. ¢1450 J/erdin iv. 66, 
I trowe ye do but iape. 1483 Caxton G. de la Four Av, 
There was a grete noyse and the men and wymmen iaped 
togeder eche with other. 1§23 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. 
Ccx xxiii, 324 Howe is it that my lorde the prince iapeth and 
mocketh thus with me? 1530 Pasar, 589/2, 1 dyd but jape 
with hyin, and he toke it in good ernest. 1553 Hutoet, 
lape or iest. 1858 Morris Sr 2. //arpclon's End 68 What 
have I done that he should jape at me? 1879 Green Read. 
Eng. first, xxvii. 142 Vhe Host in the Tales japes at him for 
his lonely, abstracted air. 

Hence Ja*ping v/. sb. and ppl. a.; Ja‘pingly 
adv., inajaping manner; + Ja‘ping-stick, a laugh- 
ing-stock, a butt for jokes. 

€1380 Wycur Ser, Sel. Wks. I. 410 Sum men..feden 
her wittis wip sensible bingis and 3aping of childis gamen. 
¢1380 in Hed, int. Il. 50 How mowen thei be more takyn 
in idil than whanne thei ben maad mennus japynge stikke, 
as when thei ben pleyid of japeris? a14z0 Hoccteve De 
Reg. Princ. 3768 Demostenus his hondes ones putte In a 
wommans bosome japyngly. ¢1440 Generydes 6135 Gener- 
ides in laping said agayn. 1494 Fasvan Chron. vi. clviii. 
147 Bernulphus..made thereof dyuerse scoffys and iapynge 
rymes. 1664 Cotton Scarrou, 1. Wks. (1765) 25 And said in 
merry kind of japping Indeed sirs have I ta’ne you napping? 
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Japer (dzé"pa1). [f. prec. + -ER 1] 

+1. A trickster, deceiver, seducer, impostor. Oés. 

1362 Lanat. ?. P/. A. Prol. 35 lapers and Iangelers Iudas 
Children, Founden hem Fantasyes and fooles hem maaden. 
1393 /ded. C. xvi. 310 ‘hei seien sopliche.. ‘hat Iesus was 
bore a Iogelour, a Iaper a-monge pe comune. ¢ 1440 Fork 
Jdyst. xxxii. 43 It is Jesus pat japer pat Judas ganne selle 
vs. @1450 Axt. de dt Tour (1868) 33 Ye are but a inocker, 
and a iaper of ladies, and that is a foule tache. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur vu. xl, Me semeth by his countenaunce 
be shold be a noble knyght and no Iaper. 

2. One who japcs or jokes; esf. a professional 
jester. Obs. since 16th c.; revived in 19th « 

1377 Lana. 2’. 2. B. 1x. go He is worse ban Iudas pat 
3iueth a iaper siluer, And biddeth pe begger go for his broke 
clothes. /éed. x. 31 laperes and iogeloures and iangelers of 
gestes, 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 453 He [arche- 
Lishope Rauf] usede more lawhynge and playenge ban it 
semede his staate and his age, and he was nyh i-cleped a 
iapere. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 257/2 laper, utigax, nugaculus. 
c1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 806/20 Hic uugator,..a 
chaper. 1550 Bate £ug. Votaries 1. 72b, And Treuisa 
addeth ..in fyne Englysh, that thys hawtie prelate [abp. 
Rauf) was a great Iaper: the terme is sumwhat homelye. 
1869 Blackw. Wag. Dec, 687/1 Japers, who were an inferior 
kind of minstrel, also made their appearance in these plays. 
1884 A. Lane in Harfer’s Mag. Nov. 894/1 Sydney Smith’s 
fame is dwindling into that of a japer of japes. 

+ Japery (dze"pari). Obs. [f. prec.: see -ERY.] 

1. Trickery, deception. 

1495 Dives § Paup, 1. xxxiv. (W. de W.) 73/2 That they 
sufire only by fantasy by dreme & by lapery of the fende. 

2. Jcsting spcech; ribaldry; a jest. 

€1340 Cursor M. 10131 (‘Trin.) Pis book is of no iaperie 
[Coft. ribodi]) But of god & oure ladie. ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Pars. T. P 576 (Harl.) After pis coinep pe synne of Iapers 
pat ben pe deueles apes For bay maken folk to laughen at 
here iapes or iaperie as folk doon at be gaudes of an ape. 
€1449 Pecock Kefr. 11. ii, 138 This seiyng is to be cast aside 
as ataperi. @ 1533 Lp. Berners Huon xxvii. 85 ‘he hoste 
.. beleuyd that those wordes had bene spoken in iapery. 

Japhetian (dzafrtiin), a. and sb. [f. Japheti 
or Japheth + -1AN.] a. adj. = next. b. sb. A de- 
scendant of Japheth, one of the sons of Noah. 

1850 J. Jorpan in Chr. Sabbath ii, 52 They were derived 
from a different family of Japhetians than the Greeks. /érd. 
53 Fhe Hindus are not of Shemitic but of Japhetian origin. 
1887 I. Tavior in Nature 20 Oct. 597/2 The pre-scientific 
paphetion theory and the Caucasian theory .. have long 

een abandoned. 

Japhetic (dzifetik’, a. Also Japetic. [f. 
Sepheth (or L. Japetus) + -1c.] Of or belonging 
to Japheth, one of the sons of Noah; descended or 
supposed to be descendcd from Japheth: some- 
times applicd to the Indo-European family. 

1828 Weester s.v., The Japhetic nations, which people 
the North of Asia and all Europe. Japhetic languages. 
1842 Pricuarp Nat. Hist. Alan 136 The Indo-European or 

apetic people. 1865 W. SmitH UO. Test. Hist. (1876) 37 
The allusion to the light complexion of the Japhetic races. 
1877 Dawson Orig. World xii. 260 A spontaneous growth 
of the Japetic stock scattered by the Cushite empire. 

So Japhetite (dzeé'fetait), also Japhethite, a 
descendant of Japheth. 

1863 J. G. Murray Corn. Gen. ix. 25 The Persians, the 
Macedonians, and the Romans, who were all Japhethites. 
1877 Dawson Orig. World xiii. 268 Yhe Japhetites of the 
Bible include none of the black races. 

Japing, -ly : see under Jape v. 

Ja‘pish, cz. [f. Jape sd. +-1sH1l.] Of the 
nature of a jape; inclined to jest. Hence Ja‘p- 
ishly adv., Ja‘pishness. 

1882 Sat. Kev. 4 Nov. 5098/2 Surely a man of some japish- 
ness..might be fished out here and there. 1888 /4/¢.15 Dec. 
714/2 Stockton’s Bee-ntan of Orn is a collection of Marchen, 
writ japishly, and of varying value. 

Japon, obs. form of Jaran, 

Japonate (dgzx'pone't). Chem. [f. Japon-ic + 
-ATE! 1¢.] A salt of japonic acid. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 117 The Japonates 
do not crystallize, but dry into hard masses. 

+ Japo'nian, a. and sé. Obs. [f. Japon, Jaran.] 

A, adj. Of or relating to Japan; Japanese. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 526 A laponian King 
had erected three thousand.. Temples, with houses adjoyned 
for the Bonzii. 1738 (G. Smitw] Curious Relations Il. 278 
After his death the Japonian Army withdrew from Coria. 

B. sé. A native of Japan. 

1600 Hakruyt /oy. ILI. 857 The laponians being fur- 
nished with brazen ordinance. 1627 tr. Bacon's Life § 
Death (1651) 2x Vhe Japonians are longer-liv’d than the 
Chineses. 1679 Confinement 32 His Neighbours slight 
him, and there’s not a Man, But looks as strange, as a 
Japonian. 

So t+ Japonite sb., a Japanese. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 525 Between him and the 
King of China hapned warres about the Kingdome of 
Coray, which the Iaponites left upon his death. 

Japonic (dzappnik), a. ([f. as prec. + -1¢.] 
Of or pertaining to Japan; Japanese. 

Fapontce earth: catechu, terra japonica. Fapontc acid: 
Ci2H 100s, a form of tannic acid obtained from catechu, 

1673 Ray Journ. Low C., Milan 245 Chinese and Japonic 
manuscripts. «10 T. Futter Pharm, LExtemp. 104 
Powder'd Japonic Earth. 1789 W. Bucuan Dom. Med. 
(1790) 275 The size of a nutmeg of diascordiuin, or the 
japonic confection, 1838 1. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 
116 By this absorption of oxygen, the catechuic acid is 
changed into japonic acid. 1859 Fowxes Max, Chem. 457 
Japonic acid is a black and nearly insoluble substance, 
soluble in alkalies and precipitated by acids. 


JAR, 


Hence Japo‘nically adv., in Japanese style; 
Japonicize v., to make Japanese, to Japanize. 

1889 dcademy 27 July 656 A sort of tale .. illustrated 
‘japonically’. 1890 Achenzum 30 Aug. 2384/1 Japanese 
place-names..japonicized in pronunciation. 

Japonize (dgx'pdnaiz), v. [f. as prec. + -1ZE.] 
trans. = JAPANIZE. 

1899 Eng. Hist, Rev. Apr. 224 note, Many place-names 
all over Japan are of Ainu origin, japonised. 

So Ja‘ponism, Japonizing action or practice; 
following of the Japanese fashion. 

1890 Sat. Kez, 29 Mar. 380/1 Cockney Japonism, applying 
an impossible Fuji-no Yama on a ground of saffron. 

Jaquenette, altcred form of Jaconer. 

Jaques, obs. form of JAKES. 

Jar (dza1), sb.1 Forms: 6 gerre, 6-7 iarre, 
7-8 jarr, 6- jar. [Goes with Jar v. Sense 7 
appears to be independently taken from the vb.; 
and in sense § there may be an independent opera- 
tion of the same echoic or onomatopeeic process 
which gave rise to the vb. and sb.] 

I. A sound or vibration. 

1. A harsh inharmonious sound or combination 

of sounds; +sfec. in A/us., A discord (obs.). 
_ 1553 IT. Witson het. (1580) 169 Composition. .is an apte 
Joynyng together of woordes in suche order, that neither the 
eare shall espie any gerre, nor yet [etc.]. 1586 W. Massie 
Marriage Serm. at Trafford, A litle iarre in musick is not 
easily espied. 1600 Suaxs. A. Y, LZ. u. vii. 5 If he compact 
of iarres, grow Musicall, We shall have shortly discord in 
the Spheares, 1655 Mouret & Bennet /fealth's Juiprov. 
(1746) 359 When the Jars of Crowders shall be thought good 
Music. 178r Cowper Conversat, goz With rash and awkward 
force the chord/he shakes, And grins with wonder at the jar 
he makes, 1841 D'Israewi Amen. Lit. (1867) 278 The critic's 
fastidious ear listens to nothing but the jar of rude rhymes. 

+2. A vibration or tick of the clock ; cf. Jar z. 2. 
Obs. rare. 

r6r1 SHaks. Wnt. 7.1. ii. 43, | loue thee not a Iarre o’ 
th’ clock, behind What Lady she her Lord. 

3. A quivering or grating sound; a tremulous or 
harsh vibration of sound. 

1669 Hotper Elem. Speech (J.., The impulse. .shakes and 
agitates the whole tongue, whereby the sound is affected 
with a trembling jar. 1813 Scott Rokeby v. iv, Bolt and 
bar Resumed their place with sullen jar. 1885 R. L. & F. 
STEVENSON Dyzaiitter ii. g House after house echoed upon 
his passage with a ghostly jar. 

4. A vibration or tremulous movement resulting 
from concussion, esf. a movcment of this kind 
running through the body or nerves; a thrill 
of the nerves, mind, or feelings caused by, or 
resembling the effect of, a physical shock. 

¢ 1815 JANE Austen Persxas. xii, She..ran up the steps to 
be jumped down again. He advised her against it, thought 
the jar too great. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled, (ed. 4) 1.371 
Such exercise as gives a general jar to the anima! frame, as 
riding a hard-trotting horse. @1853 Ropertson Lect?. i. 
(1858) x00, I know what it is to feel the jar of nerve gradually 
cease. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. II. 131 It ts a jar to the 
mind, like coining down three steps without notice. 

II. 5. Discord, want of harmony, disagreement ; 
a divergence or conflict of opinions, etc. ; +a dis- 


crepancy of statement (ods.). 

1548 Upatt, etc. Evasin. Par, Fohn x. verse 19 There fel 
a newe iar in opinions among the people. 1593 Bitson Gov. 
Christ's Ch. 21 The iarre in the number of the Judges, 
I labour not to reconcile. 1612 T. ‘Taytor Comme, Titus i. 
1§ Not.,admitting discord, and iarre in things whereof the 
one should be as the true exposition of the other. 1893 
in Barrows Parlt. Redrg. 11. 837 [If] there has been no such 
jar in the original creation as the doctrine of sin implies. 

6. Discord manifested in strife or contention; 
variance, dissension, quarrelling. 

1546 J. Heywoop /’rov, 1. ii. (1867) 47 Alone to bed she 
went. This was their beginnyng of iar. 1590 SrENSER 
F, Q. 1. ii. 26 He maketh warre, he maketh peace againe, 
And yett his peace is but continual iarre. 1658 /MAodle 
Duty Man xv. » 2 The continual conversation that is 
among them .. will be apt to minister some occasion of jar. 
1781 Cowrer E.vfos/ul. 294 Thy senate is a scene of civil 
jar. 1850 Tennyson /x Alem, xciv, They can but listen at 
the gates, And hear the household jar within. 

b. A dissension, dispute, quarrel. 
chiefly of petty (esp. domestic) broils. 

1583 BasincTon Comsnandm. v. (1590) 186 Brawles, iarres, 
and vnkindnesse betwixt man and wife before their cbildren 
and seruants. 1682 Bunyan //o/y lVar xi, Now there were 
no jars, no chiding .. in all the Town of Mansoul. 1700 
Dryven Pal. & Arc, 11. 418 The vanquish’d party shall 
their claim release, And the Iong jars conclude in lasting 
peace. 1848 Bricut S/,, /redand 25 Aug., Ireland has long 
been a land of jars and turmoil. 1853-7 ‘TrRENcu Proverds 
i. 20 Women’s jars breed men's wars. 1887 Jessorpe Arvcady 
i. 5 Once or twice a family jar put two households at war. 

ce. At (a) jar, tat jars: at discord, ina state of 
dissension or variance. + Zo fall at jar: to fall 
out, to quarrel (ods.) Cf. Asan?. Now rare, 

15s2 Acts Privy Counc. Eng. 23 July (1892) 102 A letter 
to the Mayour and townes men of Excestre willing them 
+. to contynnewe in frendship with .. the gentlemen with 
whome they were lately at jarre. 1586 J. Hooxer //rs¢. 
Jrel.in Holinshed \1.82/2 The citizens and Orinond his armie 
fell at some iar. 1603 Knotes //ést. Turks (1638) 122 The 
German Princes were still at a jarre about the choice of 
their Emperors. 1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk & Selv. 74 An 
hugger-mugger of meddlesom beings all at jars. 1784 J. 


Now used 


Barry in Lect. Paint. vi. (1848) 220 The hues of colour in 
the sky and distance must frequently be at jar with the 
light and shade of the advanced parts. 1859 I. TayLor 


JAR. 


Logte 1x Theol. 139 The life seen and lemporal, and the life 
eternal are at a Jar. ’ ; 

III. 7. A method of connecting the bit and the 
rods or cable in an apparatus for drilling rocks by 
impact, by means of which at each up-stroke a jar 
of the bit is produced which jerks it upwards 
though it may be tightly wedged in the hole. 

a 1864 Gesner Coal, Petrol. etc. (1865 28 The downward 
stroke of the walking-beam releases the Auger Stem and 
Bit for an instant as the Jars slide together, and they fall 
the distance necessary to penelrate the rock, and are again 
lifted hy the Jars on the upward stroke. 1881 Raymonp 
Mining Gloss., Jars, a pari of percussion-dzilling apparatus 
for deep holes... which hy producing at cach up-stroke a 
decided jar of the bit jerks it up. 1883 Century Wag. July 
330/1 ‘The ‘jars’, two heavy bars linked together. 

IV. 8. A representation of the harsh vibratory 
sound made by certain birds and insects, used to 
form their popular names, as JAR-B1IRD, JAR-FLY, 
JaR-owL; hence transferred to the animal, ctc., as 
in Eve-gar, NIGHT-JAR. 

Jar .d3a1), sb.2 Forms: 6-7 iarre, 7-8 jarr, 
v- jar. (a. F. favre (16th c. in Godef. Compl.) 
= Pr. jarro, Sp., Pg. jurra, zarro, It. gtara (for- 
merly also giarra, zara), a. Arab. yen Jarrah, 


earthen water-vessel. 
directly from Sp.)] 

1. A vessel of earthenware, stoneware, or glass, 
without spout or handle (or having two handles’, 
usually more or less eylindrical in form, Orig. 
used only in its eastern sense of a large earthen 
vessel for holding water, oil, wine, ctc. (See quots.) 

Leyden jar, an electrical condenser consisting of a cylin- 
drical glass jar lined inside and outside nearly to the top 
with tin foil, the inner coating being connected al the top 
with a hrass rod which ends in a knob. 

rsgz J. Twit in Hakluyl Foy. (1600 III. 563 Wee 
descryed a frigat.. wherein were 22. iarres of copper-money. 
1613 Purcnas Prigrimage (1614) 469 At the dore there is a 
great iarre of water, with a..Ladle in it, and there they 
wash their feete. 1628 Dicsy Voy. Afedit. 48, 1 found that 
.. hanging some lead in the iarres, it continued perfect 
good. 1560 Bovre Vew L£.rp. Phys. Mech. xxv.109 The 
Glass did..fall down to the bottom of the Jar. 19718 Lapy 
M.W. Montacu Let. to Abdé Conti 19 May, The galleries. . 
are adorned with jars of flowers. 175° FRANKLIN Leit., etc. 
25 Dec., Wks. 1840 V. 255 The shock from two large glass 
Jars, containing as much electrical fire as forty common 
phials, 1832 Hand-bk, Nat. Philos. 11. Electr. viii. 34 
(U.K.S.) This instrument having been made known prin- 
cipally through the experiments of Kleist, Cuneus, and 
Muschenhroeck, at Leyden, the name of the Leyden phial, 
or jar, was generally applied to il. 1846 Grote Greece iL 
xxii, (1862) If. 563 The jars and pollery of Korkyra enjoyed 
greal reputation, 

2. Such a vessel and its contents; hence, as much 
as a jar will hold, a jarful. Formerly a measure 
of capacity varying according to the coimniodity. 
1598 FLorto, Giara, Giarra, .. also a certaine measure of 
liquid things, which we calla iarre. 1656 Blount Glossogr, 
Jar (Span. Farro..), with us it is most usually 1aken for a 
vessel of twenly Gallons of Oyl. 1706 Puitipes, Farr of 
Oi, an Earthen Vessel conlaining from 18 to 26 Gallons ; 
A Jarr of green Ginger is about a Hlundred Pounds Weight. 
1732 Pore Ef. fathurst 56 Sir, Spain has sent a thousand 
jars of oil 1848 L. Hust (¢z¢le) A Jar of Honey from 
Mount Hybla. 

3. attrib. and Conb., as jar radiation, jar-like 
adj.; tjar-glass, a low glass vessel shaped like 
a gallipot. 

160z Prat Delightes for Ladies 1605) § 52 Put it vp in 
gally pots or iarre glasses. 1652 Cutreprer Eng. Physic. 
256 Take a flat glass, we call them jarr glasses, strew in 
a lair of fine sugar. 1694 Satmon Bate’s Dispens. (1713) 
274/2 Keep it in a Jarglass or Gally-pot, lyed close over 
with a wet Bladder, for Vse, 1 A. Witson in Gentil. 
Mag. CCXLVI. 42 These animals are given to ejecl water 
from their jar-like bodies. 1892 Pall Mall G. 5 May 6/2 
The discharges of a Leyden jar were sent through the 
primary wire of an oil induction coil, The wave-length of 
lhe jar radiation was three hundred metres. 

Jar, 56.3 arch. or collog. [Later form of char, 
CuareE 56.1, turn, turning: see Agyarl.] In the 
phrases ot (spor) the gar, ton (a) gar, tat sar, 
on the turn, partly open, AJaR 1; cf. CHarE 54,1 2b, 

1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk & Selv, 7 The fulfilledness or per- 
fection of the will in the next life, will not he in a standing 
at jar, and wavering alike towards good and evil. 1707 J. 
STEVENS Ir, Quevedo's Com. Wks.(1709) 45 Finding a Door 
upon the jar. 1767 H, Brooke Fool of Qual. (1859) I. 311 
The door was on the jar, and, gently opening it, | entered 
and slood behind her unperceived. 1777 SHERIDAN Sch. 
Scand. u. ii, She never absolutely shuts her mouth, hut 
leaves 71 always on a-jar,as it were, thus. 1794 Mrs. A. M. 
Bennetr Ellen 11. 112 She found .. the hall door on jar. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxiv, ‘I see Mrs. Bardell’s street 
door on the jar’. ‘On the what ?* exclaimed the little judge. 
‘Partly open, my Lord ’, said Serjeant Snubbin. 

Jar (d3a1), v. Forms: 6-7 iarr(e, 6 gerre, 
ier, charre, 7-8 jarr, 6- jar. [This vb. and its 
accompanying sb. Jar! are known orly from the 
16th c. In origin prob. echoic, varying with 
gerre, charre, representing (with trilled +) a con- 
tinned harsh vibratory sound. Words phonetieally 
akin are churr, chirr, chark (OE. cearcian), chirk, 
etc., with various verbs expressing vocal sound in 
other languages. ] 

I. 1. intr. To make or emit a harsh grating | 


(The Eng. may be in part 


554. 


sound; to make a musical discord; to sonnd 
harshly or in discord with other sounds. Also fig. 

1526 SKELTON Dk. Albany 378 Ye muse somwhat too far, 
All out of joint ye iar. 3542 Upatt Eras. Apoph. 76h, 
Thei would bestowe greale labour and diligence to sette the 
strynges in right tune, and had maners gerryng quite and 
clene out of all good accorde or frame. 1576 FLeminc Pavofl. 
Ffpist.115 larringe,and snarringeat me like dogs. 1598 Dxay- 
ton Jleroic. Ep. xt. 124 Vhe British Language, which our 
Vowels wants, And iarres so much upon harsh Consonants. 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. v. Wks. 1856 1. 131 The 
strings of natures symphony Are crackt and jar. 1642 
Futver J/oly & Prof. St. 1, vii. 21 Though with the clock 
they have given the lust stroke, yet they keep a jarring, 
muttering to themselves a good while after. 1658 tr. Porta’s 
Nat. Magic vi. xiii. 189 If it.. ring clearly, wt is whole; if 
it do jar, it is cracked somewhere. 1709 Appison Tatler 
No. 157 P 10 She jarts and is out of Tune very often in 
Conversation. 1734 Watts Relig. Juz. iv. 750) 10 Rivers 
of peace attend his song..Hle jars; and, lo! the flints are 
broke. 1816 Byrow CA. //ar. in. iv, Perchance my heart 
and harp have lost a string, And both may jar. 

+b. To produce a harsh or grating sound on or 
as on a musical instrument. Odés. 

1§81 J. Bert /Jaddon's Answ. Osor. 93 Many other good 
men iarryng alwayes upon the same stryng, mistooke 1he 
note as I did. 1594 Nasne Unfort. Trav. Wks. 1883-4 V. 
185 Drauely did he drum on this Cutwolfes bones. . iarring 
on them quaueringly with his hammer. 1603 Deayton 
Bar. Wh ars a. x\viii, Which lke the tunes of the Celestials 
ure .. Compar'd with which Arion did but iar. 

+2. witr, Of a clock (or, of minutes): To tiek. 
Also (in quot. 1593) ¢rans. To cause to tick. Obs. 

1§93 Suaks. Rich, //,v. v. 51 My een are minutes, 
and with Sighes they iarre Their watches on vnato mine 
eyes. cr Kyo Sf. rag. iv. in Iazl Dodsley V. 122 
The bells tolling., lhe niinutes jarring, and the clock striking 
Iwelve. 1609 Hevwoon Srit. 7 roy iv. cvii, Ile heares no 
waking clocke, nor watch to iarre. 

3. intr. To strike against something or each 
othcr) with a grating sound, or so as to cause 
vibration; to clash. Const. wfon, zeith, against. 

1665 [see i aba PAL a, 2). 1913 STEELE Guardian 
No. 143? 1 Hle came..encumbered with a bar of cold iron 
.-it banged against his calf and jarred upon his right heel, 
as he walked. 1810 Scott Lady of L. uw, xvii, As broad- 
sword upon target jarred. 1877 Mrs. Oxipmant JWakers 
Flor. xiit. 327 His boat of life had already jarred upon the 
soft shores of the cternal land. 

4. intr, With reference to the sensation caused 
by discordant sound: To sonnd harshly 7% (ods.), 
or fall with harsh effeet 0, the ear. IJlence, To 
strike with discordant or painful effcct ufo the 
nerves, feelings, mind, consctence, etc. 

1538 StarkKEY /:ngland 1. ii. 63 Hyt sounyth veray yl, hyt 
jarryth in myn yerys, to gyue such powar to blynd fortune. 
1850 Merivace Nom. Finp. (1865) 11. xiii. 108 Of all his 
audacious innovations, none, perhaps, jarred more upon the 

rejudices of his countrymen. 185: Tuackrray Eny. /fum. 
1. (1863) 57 Ilis laugh jars on one’s ear after seven score 
years, 1874 Greun Short /Tist. vi. § 5. 322 Vhe iniquity of 
the proposal jarred against the public conscience. 18975 
W.S. Haywakp Lowe agst. World 78 ‘Vhere was something 
in her nianner..which jarred painfully on his feelings. 

5. intr. Of the body affected: a. To vibrate 
audibly; to rcsound, clatter, or rattle with a grating 
or grinding sound. b. Hence (without reference 
to sound) To vibrate, shivcr, or shake, from an 
impact or shock. 

1735 Westey Wks. (1830) I. 21 The ship shook and jarred 
with so unequal grating a motion. 1742 Piast in PALL 
Trans. XLII. 40 We td a great Shock; it made my 
House shake much, and the Windows jar. 179r CowPer 
{liad xx. 203 The incumber’d earth jarr’d under foot. 1879 
Casselfs Techn. Educ. \V. 102": May be applied 10 the 
doors and windows..where subject to jar or vibrate. 

6. trans. Yo cause to sound discordantly. 

1633 tr. Bf. L/alls Occas. Medit. § 80 When once they 
{bells} jarre, and check each other .. how harsh and un- 
pleasing is that noise. 1839-40 De Quincey Casuistry 
Wks. 1858 VIII. 300 Every impulse of bad health jars or 
untunes some string in the fine harp of human volition. 
1863 Wuittier Andrew Rykman's Prayer 107, 1 alone the 
beauly mar, I alone the music jar. 

7. To cause to vibrate ; to shake into vibration; 
to trill. In qnot. 1568 to grind (the teeth). 

1568 T. HowELt Ard. Amitie (1879) 101 And break the 
hragges of curssed curres, that iarre their teeth at thee. 
1790 WALKER Prononnc. Dict. Introd. § 419 The rough + 
is formed hy jarring the tip of the tongue against the roof 
of the mouth near the fore teeth. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch 
Bk., Westm, Abb, (1859) 129 1t [the music) fills the vast 
pile, and seems to jar the very walls. 1859 W. Cottixs 
Q. of Hearts (1875) 53 The blow must have jarred the hand 
of Shifty Dick up to his very shoulder. 1860 O. W. Hours 
Prof. Breakf.-t. vii. (Paterson) 150 A sudden gust. .jars all 
the windows. 

b. To cause the nerves or feelings to vibrate 
painfully, to send a shock through. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France, etc. 1. 12 The fine paved 
road. .jars the nerves terribly. 1795 SOUTHEY Joan of Arc 
v. 393 Discord of dreadful sounds That jarr’d the soul. 
1821 Byron Cain in, i. 135 Since That saying jars you, let 
us only say—'T were hetter that he never had heen born, 

. To injure by concussion or impact. 

1875 Manninc A/ission H. Ghost viii. 214 If you take in 
hand a musical inslrument that has heen broken or jarred, 
all its notes jangle in discord. 1898 P. Maxson Trop. 
Diseases 359 This hlood comes from the wall of an abscess 
jarred and torn hy the succussion of the harassing cough. 

b. To roughen, as by concussion or impact. 

18.. O. Byrne Artisan's Handbk. 338 (Cenl.) The face 

of the polishing-lap is hacked or jarred, 


JARECORK. 


9. To drill by impact, as a rock; to use a drill. 
jar upon: cf. Jar sé.) 7. (Funk.) 

10. To drive by a jarring sound. 

1820 Livron Mar. Ful. ui. ii. 540 Man, thou hast struck 
upon the chord which jars All nature from my heart. 

If. 11. zatr. ‘Yo Le out of harmony or at dis- 
cord in character or effect ; to be at variance; to 
disagree; to conflict. Of persons (0és.., or of 
opinions, statenients, systems, ctc. 

154r R. Copraxn Galyen's Terapeut. 2 Eiij, In this 
thynze almost all the maysters of medycyne do agre, alLeit 
that in sondry thynges they iarre. 1563 A. Brooke (f7t/.) 
Agreemente of sondry Places of Scripture, seeming in shew 
to iarre. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 492 The 
Gospell is not a doctrine iarring from the lawe that Moses 
published in Gods name. 1€67 Mitton P. L. v. 793 Orders 
and Degrees Jarr not with liberty, but well consist. 1764 
Cneurcnite Gotham i. 577 Making those jar, whom Reason 
meant to join, 1873 M. Arnotp Lit. § Dogma (1976 168 
This verse ..jars with the words whi h precede and follow. 

b. ‘Fo come into conflict, to clash. 

16z1 burton stnat. Mel. 1. i. 1. ai. 11651) 30 They often 
jar, Keason is overborne by Passion. 1711 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 174 P 1, And yet those Interests are ever jarring. 185: 
G, Brisey £ss., Wordsw. 140 Clashing sympathies jarred 
the more harshly within him. : 

12. intr. To be at strife or active variance ; to 
quarrel ; to dispute, bicker. wrangle. 

150 | atimer Last Serm. bef. Lida. VJ Serm. (1562) 125 
‘They will ier now a duyes one with an other, excepte they 
have all. /dfd. 125, When they hane ierred they haue 
both gon to wracke. 1§87 Hliccins in J/irr. Mag., Brennus 
xxxi, O rather now, my sornes, Icaue of to iar, ¢1g9z Mak- 
Lowe Jew of Malta u, ii, We will not jar about the price. 
1697 Devors Vire. Georg. 1V. 94 Mf intestine Lroils allarm 
the Hive,.. [he Vulgar in divided Factions jar. 1742 Youxu 
Nt. TA. u. 176 Body and soul. like peevish man and wife, 
United jar, and yet are loth to part. 1840 Lapy C. Bry 
Mist. of Flirt xi, We were everlastingly jarring and saying 
disagreeable things to each other. 

4+ 13. trans. ‘Vo bring to disunion or discord. Ods. 

c1615 Syivester ir. //. Suith's Aap of Man, We build 
and batter, ioyne and iarre, We heap and scatter, make and 

Inarre 1628 Frituam Mesolves 1. {1.] Ixxii. 208 * Give it to 

the fairest’, was it, which jarr’d the Goddesses. 

Hlet.ce Jarred | dzaid), ffl. a. 

1892 Anne RitCmie Mec. /ennyson, etc. ui. vil. 211 He 
was in a jarred and troubled state. 1899 1.0. Roshpery in 
Daily News 28 Oct. 6/5 This little island..viewed..with 
such jarred aml ition by the great Empires of the world. — 

| Javaraca (dzararaka. [Native name in 
Tupi-Guarani.] A venomous serpent of [Brazil 

(othrops Jar araca) of the family Crotatidw. 

1613 Purcnas /rlgrimage (1614 &42 Snakes, as the Iara- 
raca, of. .foure ne of muskie sent, one ten spannes Iunz. 
1708 tr. Nicuhof’'s Brazil in Pinkerton cy. (1803) X1V. 714 
‘The serpent Jararaka is slort, seldom exceeding the length 
of an arm lo the elbow. 1825 A. CatpcLercn Jraz. .s. 
Amer. 1. ii. 40 The jararaca is sometimes. .six feet in length. 

+Jarbe. Sc. Cds. [app. var. of GERBE; a. F. 
gerbe, OF. jarbe sheaf.) Apparently ‘a knot in 
form of a sheaf’ | Jam.). 

1578 /av. R. Wardr. (1815) 264 A belt of knottis of 
perll and reid curall and jarbes of gold contening xiii 
knottis of perll. 1579 /ézd¢. 288 Ane belt of knottis of 
perll amatistes and jarbis of gold Letuix. 

Jar-bird. [Jar sé.18.] Local name of the 
Nut-hatch. 

1768 G. Waite Selborne xvi. (1875 60 My countrymen 
talk much of a Lird that makes a clatier with his bill against 
a dead bough, or some old pales, calling it a jar-bird. .. It 
proved to be the S/tta curopza nuthatch. 

{Jarde. Farriery. Obs. [F. jarde, ad. It. 
gtarda, med.L, giarda.jarda.|_ = JaRDoy. 

1927 Baitey vol. 11, Fardees, Fardons. 1755 JOHNSON, 
Fardes (French), hard callous tumours in horses, a liule 
below the bending of the ham on the outside. 

Jarden, obs. form of Jorpay (almond). 

|| Jayvdiniére (Zardmy¢gr). ([F., =a female 
gardener, a gardener’s wife, a pot or stand for 
flowers.] An ornamental receptacle, pot, or stand 
for the display of growing flowers within doors, or 
on a window-sill, balustrade, or other part of 
a building ; also for the display of cut flowers for 
the decoration of the table, ete. 

184: Lapy Bressincton J/dler in France 1. 121 Small 
Jardiniéres are placed in front of each panel of looking- 
glass. 1873 Miss THackEray /# 4s. (1891) I. 465 ‘Take 
care, you will knock over the jardiniere ', cried Mrs. Palmer. 
1884 F. Bovie Burderland 321 Superb old braziers lately 
fashionable as jardinieres. , 

| Jardon. farriery. Obs. [F. jardon, ad. 
It. giardone, augmentative of gtarda Janve.] 
A callous tnmour on the leg of a horse, a little 
below the bending of the ham on the outside. 

c1720 W. Gisson Farrier’s Guide 1. Ixxviii. (1738) 234 
All those hard Tumors.. whether they be Spavins, Jardons, 
Curbs, or any other kind. 1797 Sporting Mag. X. 11 
A Jardon is a swelling on the outside of the hock, proceed- 
ing from a kick or some accident. 

Jardyne: see JorDan (almond). 
+Ja‘recork. Oés. [f. jare, of unascertained 
origin + Cork 56.2] A kind of purple or red 
dye-stuff, obtained from various lichens. 

1483 Act x Rick. ///,c. 8 Que nul tinctour nauter person 
tinct... ascun drap launs ouesque orchel ou corke appell’ 
iarecorke sur peine de forfeiture et perdicion de als. 1483 
tr. det: Rich. I//, c. 8 § 3 Diers. usen to die great quan- 
tite as well of fyne as of course Clothes with Orchell and 
Corke brought from heyonde the See called Jarecork. 


JAR-FLY. 


p In Cowell's /uterpreter 1607, this word was misprinted 
farrock, and this blundered form was handed down as ‘a 
kind of cork so called’, in the law dictionaries of 17tb and 
18th c., and in the general dictionaries of Phillips, Coles, 
be and Ash, still appearing in those of Halliwell and 
Vright. 

Jarfaleon, etc., obs. forms of GERFALCON, 

Ja‘r-fly. [Jar sé.! 8] A winged insect of 
the family Czcadide, so called from the shrill 
jarring sound which it prodnces. 

1880 .Vew Virgin. 1. t10 fnsects... There is the thing 
they call the ‘jar-fly’, for instance. .. It makes a noise like 
a watchman’ rattle. 

Jarful (dzauful). [f. Jan 56.2 + -run.] As 
mnoch as a jar will contain. 

1866 Daily Tel, 16 Jan. 7/3 The New Year’s allocution cf 
the Emperor Napoleon. seems to have been as mellifluous 
as a jarful of Narbonne honey. 

+Jarg, v. Chiefly Sc. Os. Also 6 girg. 
[Echoic: cf Jar sé.) and v., CHakk, Cuirk.] 

l. intr. Of a door or gate: To make a creaking 
Noise, to grate, Jar, vibrate. 

15x13 DouGias -Exnets 1. vil. 57 The brasin durris iargis on 
the marble hirst. /did. vi. ix. 88 At last witb horrible 
soundis trist Thai wareit portis, iargand on the hirst, War- 
pit wp braid. /d/d. vu. xi. 33 Wythin that girgand hirst 
also suld he Pronunce the new weyr. a@1600 Drayton 
Mortimer. N ij, The iargging casements which the fierce 
wind dryues, Puts him in mind of fetters, chaynes, and gyues, 

2. fig. ‘To waver, to flinch’ (Jam.). 

ax614 J. Mecvict Jem. (Wodrow Soc.) 69 He .. nevir 
jarged a jot ather from the substance of the cause, or forme 
of proceiding thairin. /é/d. 142 Mr. Andro [Melvill] never 
jarging, nor daschit a whit, withe magnanimus courage .. 
planlie tauld the King and Counsall, that [ete.]. 

Ifence Jarg (also jerg, jirg, girg) sb. Sc, a 
creaking noisc. 

1820 Hoce Wnt. Even. T. 11. 42 Jam.) Thiik dor gyit 
ay..thilk tother jerg. 1825-80 Jamieson, Farg, Ferg, a 
harsh grating sound, as that of a rusty binge. 1893 Crock- 
E1T Stickit Minister 148 The sofa gied an awfu’ girg. 

+ Jargaunt, a. Obs. rare. [Form and origin 
uncertain: the MSS. read chargaunt, chariant. 
Cf. Jarcon sd.l and v.] ? Chattering, 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xvii. (1555) Lj b/1 And yet 
they he as Iargaunt as a pye. 

+Jargle,7v. Os. Also 6 iargol. [a. OF. 
Jargotilier, -outller, -oullter (also gar-) to warble 
as a bird, murmur as a brook, chatter, prob. f. an 
onomatopeic base jarg-, garg-: see JARGON sb.1] 
intr. ‘Yo uttcra harsh or shrill sound ; to chatter, 
jar. Hence + Ja rgling vd/. sd. and pf. a. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 The jargolyne of the suallou gart 
the lay iangil. 1597-8 Be. Hace Saz, tv. iv, Her husband's 
rusty iron corselet; Whwse iargling sound might rocke her 
babe to rest. 1600 £xug. Helicon F iv, Harke, sweete Phil, 
how Philomell, That was wont to sing so well, largles now 
in yonder bush, Worser than the rudest T{h]rush. — 

+ Jargogle,z. Obs. trans. To confuse, jumble. 

1692 Locke 3rd Let. Toleration iii. q2, I fear, that the 
jumbling of those good and plausible Words in your lead 
.. might a little jargogle your Thoughts, and lead you 
hoodwink'd the round of your own beaten Circle. 

Jargon (dga‘igon), sit Also: 4 iargoun, 
girgoun, -un, 5 gargoun, (7 ier-, jur-, gergon, 
jargone). [a. OI. jargon, -oun, gargon, ghar- 
gun, gergon, warbling of birds, prattle, chatter, 
talk; = It. grrgo, gergone; cf. Sp. gerigonsa, for- 
inerly gz7gonz (Diez), Pg. geringonga. Of uncertain 
origin sce Littré, & Diez s.v. gergo); perh. con- 
taining the same radical garg-, jarg- as jargotllier: 
sce JARGLE.] 

1. The inarticulate utterance of birds, or a vocal 
sound resembling it; twittering, chattering. 

This early sense, which became obsolete in the 15th cent., 
has been revived in modern literature, sometimes witb a 
mixture of sense 53 cf. JARGON @. 1. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Merch. T. 604 He was al coltissh ful of 
ragerye And ful of largon [v.rr. Girgoun, -un] asa flekked 
pye. 1390 Gower Conf II. 264 Sche [Medea] made 
many a wonder soun..-And riht so as hir jargoun strangeth, 
In sondri wise hir forme changetb. c1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 
3148 Thre ravenes hyghte adoun, And made a gret gargoun. 
1830 Loncr. Return of Spring 6 With beast and bird the 
forest rings, Each in his jargon cries or sings. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xiiii. (1856) 396 The snow-birds increase in 
numbers. .. It is delightful to hear their sweet jargon. 

2. A jingle or assonance of rimes. rare. 

1570 Levins JJunip. 163/42 Iargon, rime, fabula, metrica. 
1891 C. James Nom. Rigmarole 103 Later that evening 
some Power sent me to my writing-table, with a jargon of 
rhymes in my head. ; 

3. Unintelligible or meaningless talk or writing ; 
nonsense, gibberish. (Often aterm of contempt for 
something the speaker does not understand.) 

1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 462 Swiche wordus of wise we 
wilnun to lere, Pere nis no iargoun, no iangle, ne iugge- 
mentis falce. 1624 Bepert Lefé?. ili. 66 Which we must 
remember the Romanists vnderstand by this largon. 1658 
Bramuart Consecr. Bps. iii. 42 It had bene a thousand 
times more material] then all tbis Iargon. 1678 CupworTH 
Intell. Syst. 1. ¥. 651 When Religion and Theology .. is 
made Philosophy, then is it all meer jargon and insignificant 
non-sence. 1722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. 2) 12 
Alchymy. .is found to be mere Jargon and Imposture. 1816 
J. Wirson City of Plague u. iii. 100 Cease, cease that 
jargon About sights seen in tbe city. 3876 Fawcetr Pod, 


£con. ww. vii, (ed. 5) 628 The laws of rating [in the case of | 


railways and water-works]are simply amass of heterogeneous 
and contradictory jargon. 
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+4. A conventional method of writing or con- 
versing by mcans of symbols otherwise meaning- 
less ; a cipher, or other system of characters or 
signs having an arbitrary meaning. Odés. 

1594 Bacon in Life & Lett, (1862) I. 284 The letters afore- 
said, written in Jargon or verbal cipher. 1643 5 Yrs. AY 
James in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) V. 393 They had cyphers and 
Jargons for the king and queen, and great men of the 
realm; things seldom used but either by Princes or their 
Confederates. 1678 Butter Hud. Lady's Answ. to Knt. 
76, I..can unriddle, by their tones, Tbeir mystic cabals, and 
jargones, 1708 Burner Lett, (ed. 3) 250 Sbe [a deaf child] 
had formed a sort of Jargon in whicb she could bold con- 
versation. 

5. A barbarous, rudc, or debased language or 
variety of speech; a‘ lingo’; usedesp. of a hybrid 
speech arising from a mixture of languages. Also 
applied contemptuously to a language by one who 
docs not understand it. 

1643 Str T. Browne Relig. Med... § 8 Besides the Jargon 
and Patois of severall Provinces, I understand no lesse then 
six Languages. 1697 tr. C’tess D’Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 131 
She now mixes Italian, English, and Spanish with her own 
natural Language, and this makes such a Jargon [etc.]. 
1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 203 Others had the 
Levant Jargon, which they call Lingua Frank. 1755 
Jonnson Dict. Pref. § 86 A mingled dialect, like the jargon 
which serves the traffickers on the Mediterranean and Indian 
coasts. 1874 Sayce Comfpar. Philol.ii.67 They [the pagans 
of antiquity] could discover in a foreign language nothing 
but abarbarous jargon. /éfd. v. 184 The Negro jargon of the 
United States, 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 3. 288 ‘Oxford 
Latin’ became proverbial for a jargon in which the very 
tradition of grammar had been lost. 

6. Applied contemptuously to any mode of speech 
abounding in unfamiliar terms, or peculiar to a 
particular set of persons, as the language of scholars 
or philosophers, the terminology of a science or 
art, or the cant of aclass, sect, trade, or profession. 

1651 Hopres Liviath. tv. xlvi, Abstract essences and 
substantiall formes. For the interpreting cf which Iargon, 
there is need of somewhat more than ordinary attention. 
1704 Swift's T. Tub Bookseller to Rdr., It would..pass for 
little more than the cant or jargon of the trade. 1717 
Beitock Ioman ts a riddle 1. 18, 1 see, Mr. Vulture, you 
are a perfect niaster in the jargon of the Law, 1762 Kames 
Llem, Crit. (1833) 485 Space and time have occasioned 
much metaphysical jargon. 1825 Lytron Ziccé ii, I should 
tell you in their despicable jargon that my planet sat darkly 
in your house of life. 1889 Jessore Coming of Friars vii. 
324 The jargon of the German mystic was exactly what he 
wanted in his present state of mind, 


7. A medley or ‘ babel’ of sounds. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 165 p 1 Our Soldiers .. send us 
over Accounts of their Performances ina Jargon of Phrases, 
which they learn among their conquered Enemies. 1806-7 
J. Beresrorn Aliseries Hum. Life (1826) iv. i, That savage 
jargon of yells, brays and screams familiarly but feebly 
termed ‘The cries of London’. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev, I. 
1. viii, Dissonant hubbuh there is ; Jargon as of Babel. 


b. ¢ransf. Any mixture of heterogeneous ele- 
ments. rare, 

1710 Appison Whig Exam. No. 4. 37 Such a Jargon of 
Ideas, such an Inconsistency of Notions, such a Confusion 
of Particles that rather puzzle than connect the Sense. 


8. attrib. and Como, 

1727-46 THoMson Svenmexr 1544 The gloom Of cloister’d 
monks and jargon-teaching schools, 1729 SAvAGE /Van- 
dever 1, Sudden a thousand different jargon-sounds, Like 
jangling bells, harsh-mingling grate the ear. 1770 Bar- 
RINGTON in Pil. Trans. LX. 60 Little Mozart .. imme- 
diately began five or six lines of a jargon recitative 
proper to introduce a love song. 1887 H. Kxottys S%. Life 
Japan 281 At the end of four months I should have been 
able..to go ahead with what I may call jargon fluency. 

Hence Ja'rgonal a., of the nature of jargon or 
sound withont sense; Ja‘rgonish a., resembling 
or characteristic of a jargon. 

1816 QO. Rev. XVI. 28 That inflated and jargonish style 
which has of late prevailed. 1831 in A/irror XVII. 299/1 
Away, then, with the jargonal pretence that English singers 
cannot acquire a good and pure Italian pronunciation. 


Jargon, jargoon (dzauigan, dzgaigzn), 0.2 
[a. F. jargon (1762 in Dect. Acad.), ad. It. giar- 
gone (Hatz.-Darm.). Ulterior derivation obscure: 
Hatz.-Darm. compare OF. /jagonce, jargunce 
(in St. Brandan), variants of yacinth (see Ja- 
COUNCE); but most etymologists identify it ulti- 
mately with Zrrcoy, Pg. zarcdo, Arab. wy) 


zargin. (Both the hyacinth or jacinth and the 
jargon are varieties of zircon.)] 

A translucent, colourless, or smoky variety of 
the mineral zircon, found in Ceylon. 

a. 1769 Pub. Advertiser 29 May 3/4 Rough and polished 
Emeralds .. Topazes, Jargoons. 1825 Hone £very-day 
Bk. 1. 1526 These horders are studded with .. jargoon 
diamonds. 1883 Cuurcu Prec. Stones iv. 28 The diamond 
and the jargoon do not improve or bring out each other's 
qualities, for they have too many points in common. 1884 
F. J. Britten Watch §& Clockm. 215 The Zircon, the 
Hyacinth, and the Jargoon are silicates of zirconia. : 

B. 1797 Monthly Alag. 111. 206 Tbe hyacinth .. consists 
..more tban six-tenths of its weight of a peculiar earth, 
now known under the name of jargon, zircon, or circonia, 
3868-72 Watrs Dict. Chem. V. 1079 The name hyacinth in- 
cludes the bright-coloured varieties of zircon; .. the greyish 
or brownish kinds are called zirconite. A variety from 
Ceylon, which is colourless, or has only a smoky tinge, and 
is therefore sold for inferior diamonds, is sometimes called 
jargon. : 


JARGONIZING. 


Jargon (dza1gen), v. Also 4 iargoune, 5 
-onne, (7 gargon). [a OF. jarg-, gargonner, 
-ouner, ¥, jargonner, to warble, chatter, jabber, 
talk, f. jargon Jarcon sb.1] 

l. itr. To warble, twitter, chatter. Ods. from 
15th to 19th c.: see JARGON 5/.1 1, 

221366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 716 ‘Vhese birdes.. Laies of 
loue, full well souning hei songen in her iargoning. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 318 She withall no word may soune 
But chitre and as a brid iargoune. 1480 Caxton Ovid's 
wet, xiv. xiii, The birdes that iargonned on the ryver.. 
made her to slepe. 1798 CoLeripce Axc. Afar. v. xvi, All 
little birds that are How they seem’d to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning! 1849 Loxcr. Kavanagh xv. 
Pr. Wks. 1886 II. 335 A cage, in which sundry canary- 
birds.. were jargoning together. 1892 A, Lanc Grass of 
Parnassus 108 Far in dim fields cicalas jargoned, 

b. frans. To utter by warbling, warble. 

1894 Tablet 22 Dec. 966 Never mavis or merle Jargoned 
such roundelays. 

2. intr. To utter jargon ; to talk unintelligibly. 

1570 Levins Manip. 164/42 largon, xugart. 1823 Blackw. 
Mag. X11. 69 If he jargons thus, he can expect nothing 
else. 1850 Cartyce Latter-d. Pamph, ii. 29 Disappear, 
I say; away, and jargon no more in that manner. 

b. frans., To utter in a jargon; to prate about 
in a jargon, 

1803 [see below]. 1825 J. Witson .Voct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 
I. 31 In such slang he jargons the characters of Shakespeare 
and Milton. 

Hence Ja‘rgoned ff/. a., Jargoning wii. sd. 
and ffi. a.; Ja‘rgoner, one who uses jargon. 

Va 1366 (see 1]. 1623 CockERAM, Gargoniny, strange speak- 
ing. 1798 [see 1805 RoserDEAN In Spirtt Publ. Fruls. 
(1806) IX. 249 ‘Phe jargon’d phrase. 1837 CaryLe #7. Kev, 
I. mu. iv, Mere idle jargoning, and sound and fury. 1875 
Howetts Foregone Concl. 18 His ear was taken by the 
vibrant jargoning of tbe boatmen. 1890 O. CrawFurD 
Round the Calendar in Portugal 28 He [the serin] fills 
the air of spring and early summier with his eager jargoning. 
1893 W. G. Cottincwoop Life Ruskin I. 110 He took it 
out of the hands of adepts and initiated jargoners, 

Jargonal, -ish: see under Jargon sd.1 

Jargonelle (dgaigéne'l). Also -el. [a. F. 
Jargonelle ‘a very gritty variety of pear’ (Littré), 
dim. of jargon JARGON sb.*] 

An early ripening variety of pear. 

Orig. applied, as in Fr., to an inferior variety, but already 
by 1733 transferred to that called in Fr. Cussse Madame, 

1693 Evetyn De da Quint. wi. I, 123 Here is a particular 
List of those [Pears] which I know to be so Bad, that I 
Counsel no Body to Plant any of them. Summer- Pears 

. 8 The Jargonnelle. 1733 Muer Gard. Dict. s.v. 
Pyrus, Jargonelle. .is certainly what all the French Gar- 
deners did formerly call the Cuisse Madam. 1858 O. W. 
Hormes Aut. Breakf-t. iv. (1865) 32 Some are ripe at 
twenty, like human Jargonelles, and must be made the 
most of, for their day is soon over. 1858 Mrs. OLIPHANT 
Laird Norlaw 1. 22 The white gable wall of the manse, 
obscured with the branches of its jargonel tree. 1894 7@ses 
25 Oct. 10/2 That prettiest and earliest of all pears, the 
Jargonnelle. 

b. Short for jargonelle pear essence, Amy)l- 
acetate, C,]1,,. C,H;O,, used as flavouring for 
confectionery. 

Jargonesque (-e'sk), a. rare—!. [f. Jancon 
sb.l + -ESQUE: cf. mod.F. jargonnesque (R. 
Estienne in Littré).] Characterized by the use 
of jargon, composed in jargon. 

1884 St. Yames’s Gaz. 28 June 7/1 The plan of the book 
is to make a vocabulary of the jargonesque ballads [i.e. 
Villon’s ballads in jargon). 

Jargonic (dzaigg nik), a1 [f. Jaraon sd.) + 
-1c.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a jargon. 

1819 'R. Raverais’ Abetllard & Heloisa 189 Enveloping 
jargonic slang. 1834 Disraeui Kev. Epick 1. xvii, Jargonic 
strife ! Man fights for syllables And worships words. 1894 
Sat, Rev. 24 Mar. 3c9 Villon’s Coquillards of 1450, seem to 
have taken their jargonic name from the scallop-shells of 
Compostella. 

Jargonic (dgaigg'nik), 2.2 [f. JarGon 50.2 + 
-I¢.) Pertaining to the mineral Jargon. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Afin. (ed. 2) I. 14 Jargonic Earth, or 
Sargenia..has..been found only in the stone called Jargon, 
or Circon, of Ceylon. 1828in Weestrr. 1847 in Craic. 

Jargonist. are. [f. Jaxcon sd.) + -1sT,] 
One who affects or uses a Jargon. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia iv. ii, ‘And pray of what 
sect’, said Cecilia, ‘is this gentleman?’ ‘Of the sect of 
jargonists’, answered Mr. Gosport. 1829 Examiner 178/1 
One of the most crotchety sophists, and afflicting jargonists 
in Parliament. 1878 F. Hatt in Nation XXVI. 345/1. 

Jargonize (dgaugonaiz), v. [f. Jarcon 56.1 
4 ze, Ch OF. gargoniser to jargon (1495 in 
Godef.).] a. utr. To talk jargon or a jargon. 
b. trans. To bring (27/0 a condition) by means 
of jargon ; to translate into jargon. Hence Ja‘r- 
gonizing ///. a.; also Jargoniza‘tion, the 
action of jargonizing or using a jargon. ; 

1803 J. Bristep Pedestr, Tour II. 583 As there is no.. 
book by which the jargon may be learned, the candidate 
for a diploma must be taught to jargonize by an animal 
called a grinder, whose business it is to drill into the bead 
of his pupil. .the questions and answers, which will pass and 
re-pass in the examining rooms during the time of jargoniza- 
tion, 3808 BENTHAM Sc. Reform 23 Principle and practice 
of jargonization. 1812 Nedigiontsw 68 Cecil’s jargonizing 
pupils all. 1825 Blackw. Alag. XVII. 604 He used to pay 
the Aforning Chronicle sometimes to let him jargonize in 
their columns, 1825 E-xantiner 607,'1 A prevalent desire... 


JARK. 


to jargonise the weak and unprincipled family of the Stuarts 

into a portion of sentimental public favour. 1887 A. Pirrene 

C. Broute 180 Novels are supposed to treat of life, and life 

refuses to be jargonized. 
+Jark. Od Cant. A seal. 

1351 AwoeLay Frat. Iacab. 4 A counterfaite Lisence, 
which they call a Gybe, and the seales they call Iarckes. 
1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 78 They [counterfeit sailors} 
have alwaies a Counterfeit Pass or License which they call 
a Gybe, and the Seals thereunto Jarkes. 1818 Scotr //7r¢. 
Jlidi, xxix, “This is a jark from Jim Ratcliffe’, said the 
taller, having looked at the bit of paper. 

Hence + Jarkman, an educated beggar, who 
fabricates counterfeit passes, licences, and certifi- 


cates for others. 

1593 Awprrtay /rat. Vacad. 5 A larkeman [yispr. 1575 
Iackeman] is he that can write and reade, and sometime 
speake latin. He vseth 10 inake counterfaite licences which 
they call Gybes, and sets t> Seales, in their language called 
Iarkes. 1867 Haruan Cazeat xv. 60 Vhese two names, 
a Jarkeman and a Patrico, bee in the old briefe of vaca- 
bonds.. A Tarkeman hathe his name cf a Iarke, which is 
a seale in their Language, as one should make writinges 
anil set seales for lycences and pasporte. 1622 Mii tcuER 
Beggar's Bush 1. i, Come, princes of the ragged regiment... 
Jarkman, or patrico, cranke, or clapperdudgeon, Frater, or 
abram-man. 1624 Br. Mountacu Gays iii. 35 A counterf-it 
passe made by some jarkman under an hedge for a rogue. 
3834 H. Atnswortu Nookiood in. v. (Oath Canting Crew), 
No jarkman, be he high or low. 

? Following the misprint in the 1575 ed. of quot. 1561, 
Javkuan has been sometimes taken as the right form. 

1608 Denker Selian Lond. 1)iij, Some in this Schoole of 
Tsegzers practise writing and reading : and those are called 
Tackmen. 1673 R. ao Cauting Acad. 81. 

| Jarl (yall, sd. “frst. Also yarl. [ON. 
(= OF. eor/ 1/an1,), orig. £a man of noble birth’; 
hence used as the title of hercditary Norse and 
Danish chieftains ; later, of the royal liegemen next 
in rank to the king whom they followcd.} An 
old Norse or Danish chieftain or under-king. 

Applied by modern historians to those of Scandinavia, 
and to those of Orkney, Shetland, and the Western Isles of 
Scotland. The OL. contemporary form was cort, applied 
to Danish leaders and to viceroys or governors of the great 
divisions of the kingdom under Cnnt, whence Kart, qv. 

1820 5. Turxer dayvlo-Sax, (ed.3) Liv. iti. 479 Then humble 
kingdoms, jarlls, and nobility appsared. 18a9 Tytier ///s7. 
Yeot. (1.864) I. 40 These northern districts [of Scotland] 
had for many centuries been more accitstomed to pay their 
allegiance to the Norwegian yarts, or pirate kings. 1839 
Kuicutrey /fist. (Sag. 1. 38 Five Danish Kings and seven 
larly were slain. 1861 J. A. H. Murray Wieck in Orkney 
12 Sigurd, the first Jarl, in alliance with Thorstein the red, 
Norse Jarl of the Hebrides, conquered all Scotland north 
of the Grampians. ; 

Ilence Ja‘rldom, the territory governed by a 
jul; Jariess, the wife of a jarl; Ja‘riship, the 
office or function of a jarl. 

1820 Turxer AngloSir, (ed. 3) 1. iv. iti. 480 Among their 
little kingdoms and jarlidonis. 1847 I. A. Brackwete in 
Percy's Transl, Mallets North, Antig. 141 note, Weare not 
told whether Sigurd’s fair Count-ss or Jarless accompanied 
him. 1861 J. A. H. Merrav Week in Orkney 11 Ridding 
them of the piratical Vikings, and bestowing the jarlship of 
them upon Sigurd brother to Rognvald. /éfd, 23 When 
Rolf the Ganger, the third successor to the Jarldom, found 
Orkney too narrow a sphere. 

+ Jarl, v. Obs. rare. Also iarle. [app. a 
derivative of Jan v.] 72/7. To quarrel, fall ont. 

1580 Sipxey Lett, KR. Sidney 18 Oct. in A. Coltins Siduey 
Collect. Lett. (1746) 1. 285 The odd 30/. shall come with the 
Hundred, or els my Father and I will iarle. a1586 — 
aA rcadya Wt. (1622) 224 What if Liclaps a better morsell find 
‘Vhen you earst knew? rather take part wih him hen iarle. 
Jariess,a. [f. Jansé.) + -tess.] Free from 
Jar Or jars; causing no jar. 

1876 Brackie Sougs Relig. & Life 67 Nor can the well- 
timed courses Of earths and moons Ring to the stroke of 
lind unthinking forces Their jarless tunes. 1888 /'a// 
Mall G. 31 Jan. 5/2 The smooth, jarless, but sadly sugges- 
tive haminock. 

Jarman, obs. form of German al 

Jarnsey, obs. form of JERSEY. 

Jarosite (Czarosait). Alin. [Named 1852 
from Barranco Jaroso, in Spain: see -ITE.] A 
hydrous sulphate of iron and potassium, occurring 
ustially in yellowish rhombohedral crystals. 

1854 Dana -I/1n. (ed. 4) 389 Jarosite_.may be tsomorphous 
with alunite, 1883 M. F. Heppte in Lucycl. Brit. XVI. 
402,2 Jarosite. fibrous in nodules or incrusting. 

Jar-owl, jarr-owl. [Jan sé.) 8.] 
name of the goatsticker or night-jar. 

1832-5 Jesse Gleanings (1843) 297 The Caprimulgus is 
known in different parts of England by the names of the 
dor-hawk,..jarr-owl, churn-owl,..and nizht-jarr. 

Jarrve, obs. forms of Jar sd, and v. 

Jarraff: see GIRAFFE. 

Jarrah (dgcera). {Anglicized adaptation of 
Jerryhl, the native name in West Australia; called 

in Sir Geo, Grey's Glossary (1840) dyar-razl, in 
Mr. G. F, Moore’s (1884) dyarryl, (Morris 
Austral English.))] The mahogany gum-tree 
(Eucalyplus marginata) of West Australia; the 
timber of this tree, remarkable for its durability. 
Also attrib. as jarrah-forest, -limber, -lree. -wood. 

1865 7 reas. Bot. 635/2 Jarrah,a durable West Australian 
wood. like mahogany, the produce of Lucalyptus rostrata. 


1873 Trout.ore Austral. & N. Zeal. 11. 102 It may be that 
after all the hopes of the West-Australian Micawbers will 
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Le realized in jarrah-wood. 1894 0. Rev. July 180 Jarrah 
and other Austrahan hardwoods. .used for street-paving in 
London. 1897 /dlustr, Lond. News + May 598 poe is 
especially suitable for submarine struciures such as jetties 
and wharves, as it resists the ravages of the fevedo navalis. 

Jarring (dga-rin), v/. 5b. [f. Janv. + -1nc 3] 
The action of the vb. Jan. 

1. The production or utterance of a harsh grating, 
creaking. or vibratory sound; a sound of this kind ; 
harsh dissonance; discordant sound. 

1sss W. WaTREMAN Fardie Factions u. viii. 187 Certeine 
saluages with dogges heades..that make a very terrible 
charringe with their inouths 1567 east tr. //orace, Art 
fvetry, What though sum iudges cannot marke the iarringe 
ofarime. 1653 H. Couas tr. /ato's Trav. xix. 281 li was 
a most dreadfull thing to hear the discord and jarmng of 
those barbarous Instruments. 3820 Uvron war. fad i 
11 He hears the jarring of a distant dvor. 

2. Vibration caused by concussion ; agitation of 
the nerves or feelings, as from a physical shock. 

1778 Phil. Trans. XN. 192 The great jarring [was] con- 
sequent upon taking off the old rafters. 1873 J. Kicuaris 
MW oed-working Factories 152 Vhe jarring communicated to 
the foot is disagreeable, and often injurious in heavy work. 
1880 I.k Conte Sigit 11 Coarse vibrations are perceived by 
the nerves of common sensation as a jarring. 1893 HM feng 
of May iii, The sense of leisure and culture..rested her 
nerves after their long jarring in cramped noisy quarters. 

3. Discordant or confhetiny action, 

1581 J. Bere Aladdon's Ansiv. Osor, 172b, By what 
meanescah you forge unto us such a crafty devise of larryng, 
in so uniforme an agreeinent of ludgement, betwixt Luther 
and Calvine? 1695 Woopwarp Nat. /list. Earth (1702) to 
Natural Things will continue .without Jarring, Disorder, 
or Invasion of one another. 1772 Sik J. Reynouns Disc. v. 
(1976) 365 A harsh jarring @f incongruent principles. 

4. Quarrelling, disputing, wrangling 

1574 Stepney tr. Aale's Pageant Popes mi. 49 After 
wrangling and iarring betwene him and ‘Theophilact. 1649 
Cromweti Let, Nov. in Cardi, Ifthe Father. .be so hind, 
why should there be such jarrings and heart-burnings 
amongst the children? 1719 D’Urery /'7%s (1872) I. 32 
Strange jarring I know "Iwixt the High Church and Low. 
1837 Cartyne Ay. Aew. I. y. iv, Nothing bur untempered 
obscure jarring; which breaks forth ever and anon into 
open clangour of riot. 

Ja‘rring, f//. a. [f. Jane. + -1xc 4.) That jars. 

1. sounding with harsh or rough vibration ; 
grating ; hence, inharmonious, discordant, out of 
tune; grating upon the ear or \érausf. the fcel- 
ings or nerves. 

1552 IIutoet, Tarrynee or discordyng, discrepaus, dis- 
souns {eic.. a@rgg2 IN. Surtn Serv. (1637) 451 A note 
above Ela is a jarring note, and alwayes makes a discord in 
the harmony. 1626 Bacox Sy/a $16) A Bell, if it haue 
a Rife in it, ..giueth a Hoarse and larring Sound. 1667 
Mirtox ?, 4.11, 880 Op'’n flie With impetuous recoile and 
jarring sound, Th’ infernal dores. 1973 /’A7/. / rans. LXIM1. 
283 The wild note .. of the bulfinch .. is a most jarring and 
disagreeable noise. 1803 T. Benpors //ygéia 111, ix. 201 
Creaking wheels, jarring windows. 

2. Striking with a concussion; causing vibration. 

1665 R. Hooke Mrceregr. vi. 13 Another Instance of the 
strange loosening nature of a violent jarring Motion. a 1732 
Gay (J, My knees tremble with the jarring blow. 1830 
Herscuet Stud, Vat. Phil, 238 The jarring effect of a blow. 

3. Discordant, conflicting, clashing. 

1661 Bovie Style of Scrtpt. (1675) 95 Writings, alleds’d 
.. to countenance their jarring opinions, 1762 Fatcoxer 
Shipwr, Proem 1 While jarring int‘rests wake the world to 
arms. 1849 Macaucay //ist. Ang. ii. 1. 226 Their jarring 
inclinations and mutual concessions gave to the whole 
administration a strangely capricious character. 

4. Quarrelling. disputing. wrangling. 

1628 Foro Lover's Mel, u. i, A young lady contracted to 
a nohle gentleman. . being hindered by their jarring parents, 
stole from her home, 1780 Cowrrr .Vightingal: 5 Glow- 
wvorut 27 Hence jarring seciaries may learn Their real inter- 
est to discern. @1832 Macnixrosu JE 'ks. (1845) 11. 474 The 
suspicion and jealousy of jarring parties. 

Hence Jarringly ad/v., in a jarring manner. 
Ja‘rringness, the quality of being jarring. 

1583 Bauincton Cownandut. i. (1590) 34 That they [the 
strings of an instrument] sounde iarringlie and out of tune. 
1832 Lytton Eugeue A.1. x, Vhe answer sounded jarringly 
on the irritated nerves of the disappointed rival. 1865 ?a// 
Mall G, 22 Apr. 11 Self-complacency which iniplies jarring- 
ness to others, and pococurantism. 

Jarrit: see JExID, Moorish dart. 

Jarrock, erroneous furm of JARECORK. 

Jarry (dzari), a rave. [f. Jan sb. + -y.] 
Abounding in jarring or jars. 

1583 Stanyuurst Zncis 1, (Arb.) 19 Theese flaws theyre 
cabbans wytb stur snar iarrye doe ransack. 

Jarsey, obs. form of JERSEY. 

Jarvey (dza‘1vi),s6. collog. Also jarvy, jarvie. 
[By-form of Jarvis or Jervis, personal name. ] 

1. A hackney-coachman. Now frequently ap- 
plied to the driver of an Irish car. 

{1796 Grose Dict. Mulg. T., Jarvis, a hackney coachman. 
1812 J. H. Vaux Mlash Dict., Fervts's upper benjamin, a 
box, or coachmun’s great coat.] 1820 Black. Alag. V1. 391 
‘To see him through the jar of jarvies pushing. 1862 Sata 
accepted Addr. 184, 1 seek in vain for the old jarvey with 
his many-caped Benjamin. 1882 Serjt. BatLantixe Zafer. 
ii, 19 The driver [of a hackney-coach] was called a jarvey, 
a compliment paid to the class in consequence of one of 
them named Jarvis having been hanged. 

+2. A hackney-coach. Oés. 

1819 Blackw, Mag. V. 639/2 He had a large loaf stuck 
upon the pole of the Jarvie in which he travelled. 1841 
Mottev Corr. (1889) I. iv. 76 The droskies, tbe most awkward 
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and inconvenient of all jarvies. 1868 H.C. R. Jounson 
argent. ae 163 A most wonderful and antique couch, 
something hke an enormous ghost of one of the London 
jarvey's of fifty years ago. 

llence Ja'rvey v. 
drive a carriage. 

1826 Sporting Mag. XIX. 13 No one can pronounce that 
person a ‘good whip* who has only been seen jarveying 
along a turnpike level road. aa. 

Jasane, variant of GrsinE Ods., lying-in. 

tJasch. Sc. Obs. rare—'. [app. onomato- 
pawic: cf. mod.Sec. jess a dash, the noise ol a 
severe blow (Jamieson).] The dash of a wave. 

1513 Dovctas “Ancis at. xii. 70 That with hys bulrand 
iaschis and out swak With hym he sowkis and drawis mony 
stane. 

Jasey (dze'zt. Also jasy, jazey, jazy, Sc. 
jeezy. {According to lorby = Jersey: see quot. 
1825.) A humorous or familiar name for a wig, 
esp. one made of worsted. 

¢1780 G. Parker Life's Painter 157 Wig, Jasey. 1797 
Maky Rouisson JW adstugham IV. 8 Dash my jasey, if I 
wasn't threatened with the pillory. 1824 Scott Nedganntlet 
ch. ax, The old gentleman in the flaxen jazy. a 182s Foray 
loc. hk. cinglia, Jasey, a conicinptuous name fur a wig, or 
even a bushy head of hair, as if the one were actually, and 
the’other apparently, made of Jersey yarn, of which this is 
the common corrupt pronunciation. 1848 ‘Tnacktray fan. 
/air\xii. 1899 Vesaxt Orange Gird un. xviii, He wore the 
o:d jasey with a broken pigtail. ; 

Hence Jaseyed ‘dzé"zid_ a., wigged. 

1883 I. Wincririn A. Aowe I. ix. 203 Was ever jaseyed 
person so perfidious ? F x r 

Jasmine, “1h (dzze'smin), jessaniine, -1ln 

dzesimin,. Torms: a. 6 gesmine, iasmyne. 
6-7 iesmin(e, iasmine, 7 iassmine, 7- jasmin e. 
B. 6 gessemine, (gethsamine’, iacemine, 6-7 
iesemin.e, iessemine, -yne, 7 jesamin, -an, 
jeci-, geci-, gessamin(e, jasemine, 5 jessemin, 
jas.8 amine, 7- jessamine, S- jessamin. 7. 6 
gelsemine, 6-7 gelsomine, 7 jelsomine, /gel- 
som. [Of this there are 3 types: a. jasmin(e, 
corresp. to F. jasmin, tjosmin Paré 16th c.), Sp. 
Jazmin, t jasmin, Py. gasmini, Ger. Jasmin, Wu, 
yasmin, Vt. gesmi-no, Vot.l.. gasminion ; B. jessa- 
min eé, in 16th c. also gessemitne, = obs. 10th c. 
he. jas\s emin, yessemin, josimin, gensemin, a and 
B are united by such forms as gesmine, jesmin ; 
y. gel-, pelsomine =\t. gelsomino, Of these a and B 
are both in current use, sessamine being the more 
popular, and also frequent in the poets. jasmine 
more common with Lotanical writers; y is ods. 
All the European forms derive from the Arabic 
ren yas(ajmin, adopted from Pers. yasmin, 
also ydsman, and zdasam, with which cf. Gr. 
lacpn, iacpéAacoy, tacptvov pupoy, name ofa Persian 
periume, prob. vil of jasmine, in Dioscorides.] 

Ll. a. ortg. The plant /asmrnum officinale, a 
climbing or ascending shrub with fragrant white 
flowers, long naturalized in Southern kurope, and 
grown in England since the 16th ¢.; hence, b. 
stny specics or plant of the botanical genus /as- 
minum, comprising shrubs, oftcn of climbing 
liabit, chiefly natives of the warmer regions of the 
O}d World, with white or yellow salver-shaped 
Rowers; several of which are cultivated for their 
beauty and fragrance, while some yield an oil used 
in perfumery. Also the flower of any of these. 

Next to the Common or White Jasmine, the ordinary 
‘Jessamine’ of English literature, the best known is the 
Yellow-flowered, 7. /ruticans; other species are cultivated, 
the total nuinber known being about ninety. . 

a, 1578 Lytr Dodoens y1. ii, 657 lasmine groweth in maner 
of a hedge or quickeset. 1597 Geranrve //ertal u. cccxxix, 
The yellow Iasmine differeth not from the common white 
Gesmine. 1663 Cowtty Jerses & £ss., Garden (1669) 
117 Who, that has Reason, and his Smell, Would not among 
Roses and Jasmin dwell? 1676 Davoren dl urengs. i. i. 1655 
What sweets so e’er Sabean springs disclose, Our Indian 
Jesmine or the Syrian rose. 1766 Corenipcr Nef/, hazing 
left place Retirent.6 Inthe open air Our myrttles blossomed ; 
and across the porch ‘Thick jasmins twined. 1807 Crausr 
Par. Reg. w. 315 Where ja>mine trails ou eitber side the 
door. 1882 Gardev g Sept. 233/2 The golden Jasmine 
(Fasuinni aurenm) is really golden, | 3 

B. 1562 Turner Herbal nn. 19 b, lesemin or Gethsamine, as 
I suppcse is called in Greke iasme, and it is the fower wher 
of the oyle called in Dioscorides oleum iasminum is inade. 
1863 Hyit Art Gard, (1593) 13 That sweet tree or floure 
named lacemine. 1597 Geraroe //erba/ u. cccxxv, There 
be found at this day fower sorts of Tasmine;: .. White 
Gessemine..Great White Gessemine. . Yellow lasmine. . Blew 
Tasmine. 1594 Spexser Aworetti Ixiv, Yong blossomed 
lessemynes. 1622 Masse tr. i leman's Guzinan A AZM. 
i. x. 200 Gecimines, Muske-roses, & other sweet flowers. 
1637 Mitton Lyidas 143 The tufted crowtoe and pale 
gessamine. 1657 R. Licos Barbadoes (1673) 15 Otber kinds 
..good to smeli to, as Mirtle, Jesaman. 1707 Custos, 17 
Husb, § Gard. 252 If we grait the Spanish Jessemin..on 
Spanish Broom, tbe Flowers of the Jessemin will grow 
yellow. 1719 Younc Revenge w. 1, In yonder arbour bound 
with jessamin, 1838 Dickens O. /zrst xxxiv, A cottage- 
rooin, with a lattrce-window + around which were clusters of 
jessamine and honeysuckle. : 2 

y. 1597 Geraror /ferbalu. cccxx¥, Iasmine or Gelsemine. 
1598 Fiorio, Gelsonzino, .. gelsomine or gesmine. a 1649 
Darema. or HawtH. Poets 130 Simplicity, more white thau 
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Gelsomine. 1652 C. B. Staryiton Herodiau xiv. 115 Light 
Torches, Gelsoms, Odovrs and Musk Roses. ; 
b. With qualification, applied to plants of vartous 


other genera: as 

Arabian J.=Nizht J. ‘see below); Bastard J., the 

enus Cestrum, natives of S. America and the W. Indies; 

ape J., Gardenia florida and G. radicans, Carolina J., 
Gelsemiunm nitidum; Chili J., Alandevilla suaveolens, 
French J., Calotropis procera, a shrub found in Southera 
Asia and Africa, also called /'rexch Cotton; Ground J., 

-usserina Stellert (1 reas, Bot. 18661; Night J., Vyctanthes 
Arbor-tristis, a shrub or small tree of Southern Asia, allied 
to the jasmine, with fragrant night-blooming flowers. 
Red J., Plutieri rubra, a WW. Indian shrub with fragrant 
red flowers; Wild J., ‘of Jamaica, a species of Pazetta’ 
(Treas. Bot.); ‘of the W. Indies, /aramca odorntissima 
and the genus /-rora’ (Miller) ; see also quot. 1879. 

1760 J. Lee /xtrod. Bot. App. 315 Jasmine, Arabian, 
Nyctaithes. [Eight others named.] 1772-84 Cook Joy. 
(1790) V. 1723 The. .odoriferous gardenia, or Cape Jasmine. 
1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot. xvi. 209 Cestrum or Bastard 
Jasmine. .requires a stove to keep it alive in these northern 
countries. 1866 Yrvas. Bot. 7153/1 Mandezilia..a climbing 
shrub, a native of Buenos Ayres, whence it was first intro- 
duced, under the name of Chili Jasmine. 1879 Britrex 
& Hottanxn Plant-2., Jessamine, Wild, A uewtone ucmorosa. 
Dumfriessh. 

2. A perfume derived from the flowers of the 
jasmine or jessamine. 

1670 Voral State ling. 16 They would daub their Heads 
with a whole pot of Jasmine at once. 1688 R, Howe 
Armonry it. 128/2 To put Jecimin on the palms of your 
hands and rub itonthe hair. Mod. Price List, Perfumery 
.. Jasmin. 

3. alirib. and Comd., as jasmitue or Jessamine 
bower, flower. grove, leaf, wood; 7.-bordered adj.; 
+j-butter, an ointment perfumed with jas:nine; 
+ j..water, a perfume made from jasmine-fowers. 
Also in names of plants resembling jasmine, as 
j.-box, the genus /’/z/lyrea ; j..mango, j.-tree = 
Ked Jasmine (see 1b); j.-wood, Ochna Maurt- 
tana (Miller Plant-n, 1884. 

1833 F. M. Pearp Contrad. xviii, Standing together in 
the *Jessamine-bordered window. 1750 JonNson Rambler 
No. 78 P2 The fragrance of the *jessamine bower is lost after 
the enjoyment of a few moments. 1678 Puitxirs (ed. 4), 
With the flowers whereof *Jeseinin Butter is made. 1644 
Evetyn Diary 15 Oct., The perfumes of Orange, Citron 
and ‘jassmine flowers. 1727-46 ‘IHoMSON Sumner 761 
From *jasinine grove to grove. 1832 Tunnyson Alargaret 
v, Let your blue eyes dawn Upon me thro’ the*jasmine-leaves. 
1749 apy LuxworoucH Leét. to Shenstoue 14 Mar., ] send 
you half the *jessamine-water I have left. 1712 tr. Pomet’s 
Tlist. Drugs \. 61 This Wood .. bears the Name of * Jessa- 
mine-Wood from its Flowers, 1870 Disraett Lothair 
Ixxvi, A large pipe of cherry or jasmine wood. 

Hence Ja'smined, jessamined (-ind) 
adorned with jasmine. or jessamine. 

1827 G. Dartey Sylvia 17 The jasmined cottage in the 
glen. 1830 W. Kexsepy 2oems 41 ‘The trellised porch .. 
Was jessamined and honeys:ickled o'er. 

+ Jasp (dgasp). Now rare or Obs. Also 4-7 
iaspe, 5-6 Sc. iesp. [a. F. fuspe (Ph. de Thaun, 
1athe.), =Sp., Py. jaspe, ad. L. taspis : see Jase] 
= JASPEtt 1. 
az3to in Wright Lyric /’. v. 25 Ase saphyr in selver 
semly on syht, Ase jaspe the gentil that lemeth with lyht. 
1332 Wryciir /sa. liv. 12, ] shal sette iasp [2388 iaspix] thy 
pynacles. ¢ 1440 ?romp. Parv, 257/2 laspe, stone, fasfis. 
1517 TorkINGTON (élg7. (1884) 70 \ box with grene laspys. 
1535 STEwart Cron. Scot. 11. 569 As iesp, iasink, and 
Margaretis mony one. 1591 SreNsER /¢s. Bellay ii, ‘Vhe 
floore of Iasp and E:meraude was dight. 1648 Gace Jest. 
dnd, xii. (1653) 44 Wrought of Marble, laspe, and other 
black stone, with veines of red. 1900 Daily News 15 Apr. 
s/s, 1 have seen the most expensive map in the world... 
‘The 86 departments of France are represented by as many 
varieties of Siberian jaxp 

b. Jasp-opal = jasper-opal (see JASPER 5d. 3b). 

1858 Dana JZin. (ed. 3) 199 Fasf-ofal.. Opal containing 
some yellow oxyd of iron and other impurities, and having 
the color of yellow jasper with the lustre of cominon opal. 

Ja‘spachate (-ke't), jaspagate. Alin. 
[a. F. jaspagate, ad. L. zaspackates (Pliny), a. Gr. 
iagnaydrns, f. iaon-«s jasper + dxarns AGATE.) 
The same as agate jasper: sec JASPER 1. 

‘ Jaspachates must have been an agate in which bluish and 
greenish shades (laspis: predominated "(Dana Jfix. 195. 

1748 Six J. Hue /Jist. Fossils 489° Greenish brown 
Variegated Agate. The Jasp-Agate of the Antients. 1812 
Drxkerton Jetral, 1.9) Opake; sometimes translucent on 
the edges, but it then passes to jaspagate, 1828 Wenster, 
Yaspachate, a name anciently given to some varieties of 
agate jasper. 

Jasper (dza‘spa1), sé. Also 4-5 iaspre, 5 
iaspere, 6 iaspar. [a. OF. jaspre (15th c. in 
Littré) var. of asfe = Sp., Pg. jaspe, Pr. paspi, It. 
iaspide, ad. L, taspis, taspid-em, a. Gr. taoms, 
lagm6- jasper, a word of oriental origin : cf. Heb. 
mivy yashpeh (Exod. xxviii. 20°, Assyrian ashpit ; 
Pers. ce yashm, and wr yashp (Pers. and 
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Arab, Wuty grashb, and Wats yashf) jasper. 

In med.L, diasprus, -uam, was used both for jasper and 
diaper; It., Sp., and Pg. diaspro have also the sense 
*jasper".] 

1. A kind of precious stone. a. As rendering 
of Gr. taoms or L. zaspis, namc among the ancients 
for any bright-coloured chalcedony except carnelian, 
the most esteemed being of a green colour. b. In 
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modern use, an opaque cryptocrystalline variety of 
quartz, of various colours, usually red, yellow, or 
brown, due mostly to the admixture of iron oxide. 

Agate jasper, ‘an agate consisting of jasper with veinings 
and cloudings of chalcedony’ (1868 Dana //n. (ed. 5) 195). 
Banded, striped, or ribbon jasper, 2 variety having the 
colours in broad stripes. vy/tian jasper, a variety much 
used in ancient art, occurring in nodules with zones of 
brown, yellow, orred. /’orcelain jasper, a kind of baked 
indurated clay. 

13..4. 4. Adit. P. A. 998 Jasper hy3t te fyrst gemme. ¢ 1330 
Owayn 37 Jaspers topas and cristal Margarites and coral. 
¢ 1374 Cuaucer 7roylus i. 1180 (1229) Doun she sette here 
by lym on a ston Of laspre vp-on a quysshon gold y-bete. 
¢1400 Mavunoev. (Roxb.) xi. 43 Pare was ..a boist of grene 
iasper with foure figures and viii. names of oure Lord perin. 
1526 Tinpae ez, xxi. 18 The byldinge of the wall of hit 
was of iaspar. 1555 Epen Decades 115 He founde many of 
the precious stones cauled Smaragdes, calcedones, and 
laspers. 1688 RK. Houme Armoury 1. 39/2 The Jasper is 
somwhat green, yet specked with bloody spots. 1794 
Suntvan Miew Nat. 1. 446. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. 
Jin, (ed. 3) 232 Glistening minerals. Grey copper ore, 
porcelain jasper. 1855 Loxcr. //zaw. iv. 47 Oaken arrows, 
‘Tipped with jasper. 1861 C. W. Kinc Ant. Gems (1866) 18 
The true antique Jasper, vermiltion coloured, is only to 
be met with in antique examples. 1868 Dana J/in. (ed. 5) 
195 Porcelain jasper is nothing but baked clay, and differs 
from true jasper in being 13. 1}. fusible on the edges. 

2. Short for jasper-ware (see 3 b). 

1825 J. Nicuorson Oferat., Mechanic 476 In Messrs. 
Riley’s shining black biscuit porcelain, the ware is of a jet 
black jasper, or porcelain hody. 1832 G. R. Porter Lorce- 
lain & Gl. 17 Yasper,..a white porcelainous biscuit of 
exquisite delicacy and beauty [among Wedgwvod’s inven- 
tions). 1894 Suites J. iW edgivoed xiv. 133 Vhe material 
was called jasper from its resemblance to that stone. The 
jasper ware was made of white porcelain bisque. 

3. atirth. and Comb. a. Simple alirth. or adj. 
Made or consisting of jasper. 

1718 Prior Pleasure 34 On the jasper sleps to rear the 
throne. 1822 Hazuitt Yidle-t, Ser. wt. xviit. (1869) 372 
Are not pictures and statues as much furniture as gold 
plate or jasper tables? 

b. Comb. as jasper-glilter;, gasper-hued, -like 
adjs.; jasper-dip, jasper-wash, akind of ceramic 
decoration introduced by Wedgwood, in which 

jasper-ware is tised for the surface, the body being 
of coarser material; jasper-opal, an impure opal 
containing iron oxide and having the colour of 
yellow jasper; jasper-pottery, jasper-ware, a 
tine kind of porcelain invented by Wedgwood, 
and used by him for his cameos, and other most 
delicate work; + jasper stone = scnse 1a. 

1894 Suues J. Wedgwood xiv. 134 He afterwards in- 
vented his *jasper-dip in 1777. 1850 Mrs. Brownxinc /’oems 
II. 426 Her hair had grown just long enough To catch 
Heaven’ “jasper-glitter. 1822-34 Good's Sé1dy Aled. (ed. 4 
IV, 401 (Calculi} purple *jasper-hued, red, brown, crystalline. 
1887 Pall Wall G.19 July 5/2 Ked Etruscan is the unmeaning 
trade name of this *jasper-like stone. 1843 Porti.ocK Geol. 
208 Associated with it, hut sparingly, *jasper-opal is found. 
1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 483 ‘Ihe *jasper 
pottery...is extremely beautiful ; and is formed of blue and 

orcelain clay, Cornisl-stone, Cork-stone, (sulphate of 

arytes), flint, and a little gypsum, tinged with cobalt calx. 
1sog Hawes /’ast. (leas. wv. v, Of *iasper stones it was 
wonderly wrought. 1611 Bipie Aev. xxi. 11 Like a iasper 

stone, cleare as christal. 1863 Giapstoxk Gleax. (1879) I. 
206 Of the ware which I believe is called *jasper-ware. 

+ Jasper, v. Ods. rare. [t. Jaspen sd.: of. F. 
Jasp-er vb. (in same sense), fi jasfe sb. ; also Sp., 
Pg. jaspear to speckle like jasper, to sprinkle with 
green and vermilion; to marble.] 

1. ¢utr. To have a speckling or clouding of various 
colours, like some kinds of jasper ; to be variegated. 

1620 SHELTON Quix. 1. xaxi, 206 Don Quixote’s face was 
in_a thousand colours, that Jaspered vpon his browe. 

2. ¢rans. Yo variegate with different colours ; 
to marble, to speckle. 

1799 G. Smitu Laboratory 11. 427 How to imitate a Biack 
Jasper, or variegated Black Marble... Lay it with a brush on 
what you want to be jaypered, whether a column, a table, 
or any thing else. 

Ja‘sperated, ppl. a. [f. Jaspen sd. + -ATE + 
-ED.} ‘ Mixed with jasper’ (Web8ter, 1828). 

Jaspered (dza‘spa:d), 2. [f, Jasper sd. or v. 
+-ED. Cf. F. jaspé, Sp. aud Pg. jaspeado ‘ speckled 
or coloured like jasper ’.}_ Marbled, speckled. 

1620 SHELTON Oufx, I. xxxii. 218 Don Quixote was not 
very well pleased to see him so ill dressed with his iasperd 
towell (la jusfeada toalla). 1730 Rutty in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVI. 267 ‘he second makes them of an Ash Colour 
and Marbled, or Iaspered. 1780 J.T. Ditton Trav. Spam 
(1781) 304 A slaty stone, jaspered with blue and green. 

Ja‘sperite. A/ix. [See -11x.] A red jasper 
rock occurring near Lake Superior. (Cev?. Dici.) 

Jasperize (dga‘sparsiz), 7. [f. Jasper sd, + 
-IZE.] (rans. To convert by pctrifaction into jasper, 
or intoa form of silica resembling jasper. 

1887 Nature 17 Nov. 63/2 The Arizona agatized or jasper- 
ized wood shows the most beautiful variety of colours of 
any petrified wood in the world. , 

Jasperoid, a. [f. Jasren sd. + -o1p.] Like 
jasper in appearance or structure. 

1876 Forest & Stream 13 July 375/2 A piece of basaltic or 
jasperoid rock of suitable shape. 

Ja‘sperous, 2. [f. as prec. +-ous.] = next. 

1851 /l/nstr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 999 Red ochre, resulting 
from the decomposition of jasperous ore of iron. 
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Jaspery (dza'spari), a. [f. as prec. + -¥.] 
Of the natnre of, resembling, or containing jasper. 

1843 Porttock Geol. 525 The small cavities are filled with 
red jaspery agate. 1882 Geitkin Vext-bk. Geol. iv. viii. § 2. 
579 Ihe calcareous and marly shales are changed into hard, 
almost jaspery, shales or slates. 

Jaspi‘dean, a. Ods. [f. as next +-an.] = next. 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Alin, (ed. 2) 1. 358 A jaspidean cement. 
1807 Heaprick Arran 56 Their fracture jaspidean, white, 
and sparkling. awe 

Jaspideous (d3ixspi'd/as),a._ [f. L. Zaspide-us 
(f. éaspid-ent jasper) + -ous.] Of the nature of 
jasper ; jaspery. 

1804 Watt in Phil. Trans. NCIV. 283 The formation of 
secondary spheroids, in the heart of the compact jaspideous 
substance. 1833 Lyett Princ. Geol. V1. 369 In Arthur's 
Seat and Salisbury Craig .. a sandstone is seen to come in 
contact with greenstone, and to be converted into a jas- 
p:deous rock. ; ; 

| Jaspis (dzzx'spis). [L. zasfzs jasper, a. Gr. 
taoms JASPER.} = JASPER sé. 1a; rarely 1b. 

1382 Wycir Aev, iv. 3 Lijk the sizt of a stoone iaspis, and 
to sardyn. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 112 Ther sitten fyve 
Stones mo.. laspis and Elitropius And Dendides and 
lacinctus. 1569 IIs, Belay ii. in Speuser's Iks. (Globe) 
zooft ‘The floor was Jaspis, and of Emeraude. 1640 WiL- 
Kins New Planet u. (1684) 119 A Loadstone, rather than a 
Jaspis, Adainant, Marble, or any other, 1745 A. BuTLer 
Lis Saints (1836) 1. 20 The shrine is..supported by four 
high pillars, two of murble and two of jaspis. 

Ja‘spoid, a. [f. Gr. iagn-ts JAsP + -o.] 
Resembling jasper. (Mayne £-xfos, Lex. 1853.) 

+ Jaspo‘nyx. Ods. [a. L. zasponyx (Pliny), a. 
Gr. laoméveg, f. tagn-is JASPER + 6vvg ONYX.] An 
onyx stone paitaking of the characters of jasper ; 
‘an old name‘for clonded jasper’ (A. 11. Chester). 

1616 Duttoxar, /asponyx,a precious stone, white of colour, 
and hauing red strakes. 1748 Sir J. Hirt //ést¢. Fossils 492* 
‘Lhe Jasponyx of the antients, Or Horney Onyx with green 
Zones. 

Jaspure (dze'spii). [a. F. zaspure (1680 in 
Hatz,-Darm.), f. jasper to JASPER + -URE.] De- 
coration with spots or clonds of various colour ; 
marbling, 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

+Jass, v. Obs. rare. [var. chass, Clase: cf. 
Jact.] ¢rans, Yo chase. 

1577 13. Gooce d/eresbach's d/usb, 118 b, They [mares in 
foal] must bee kept in the house, and neylher labored nor 
iassed vp and downe, nor suffered to take colde, 

Jass, error for *7ass, yas. 

1679 Lond, Gaz. No. 1436/4 Lost of his Majesties,..an 
Enteimewed Jass Faulcon,..with the Kings Varvels. 1706 
Pinctirs, Jass-hawk. 1755 Jounsox, Fashawk (probably 
Tas or evas hawk), a young hawk. 

Jassink, obs. f. JacintH, Jaud, Se. f. Jape sd.l 

+ Jau'dewin. Ols, Also-wine,-wyne, [Origin 
obseure.] A term of reproach. 

1340-70 Alex. & (ind. 659 p iaudewin iubiter ioiful 5e 
holde, For he was wrabful i-wrouht & wried in angur, 
€1362 Durham Ace. Kolls (Surtees) 565 Cuidam Istrioni 
Jestour Jawdewyne in festo Natalis D'ni, 3s. 4d. 140% 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11, 86 Thou jawdewine, thow jangeler, 
how stande this togider. 

Jaueler, Jaueling, obs. ff. JaVELLER, JAVELIN. 

Jauk (136k), 7. Se. Also 6-7 jake. [Origin 
obscure: ct. Jank.] ¢vér. To trifle, delay, dawdle. 

1568 ‘Say weill is trewly ane wirthy guid Thing’ in 
Bannatyne Poems (1885) i. 231 Say weill him self will 
sumtyme adwance, Bot do weill dois nowdir jake ror prance. 
1600 J. Mrtvite Diazy (Wodrow Soc.) 435 ‘They haid jaked 
on manie dayes. 1785 Burns Cotter's Saturday Nt. vi, 
An’ ne’er tho’ out o’ sight, to jauk or play. 1825-80 JAmiE- 
son, 10 Yauk, to trifle, to dally, in walking or work. 

Jaul, obs. form of Jow. v. 

Jaum, Jaumb¢ée, variants of Jan. 

|| Jaun (dzon). Last Jd. In Calcutta, a small 
palanquin-carriage, such as is used by business 
men in going to their offices. (Yule.) 

1851 H. M. Parker Bole Ponjis 11. 215 Who did not 
know that Office Jaun of pale Pomona green? 1882 Calcutia 
Englishman 2 Dec. 4/3 A .. very roomy Office Jaun, very 
comfortable and easy running. 1893 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 
40 An occasional run in an office Jaun to the Customhouse. 

Jaunce (dzans, dz5ns), v. Obs. or arch. [prob. 


derived from OF. 

Palsgrave has ‘1 gestyll a horse to and fro in the stabyll, 
Ye jauce. He hath gestylled my horse in the stabyll tyll he 
hath made hym all on a water: “@ a jancé mon cheuala 
lestable tant quil la mys tout en eane’ Colgrave has 
“Jancer vn cheval, to stirre a horse in the stable till hee 
sweat withall; or (as our) to iaunt; «an old word).’ Neither 
of these writers uses the Eng. javace to render jancer, nor is 
the sense assigned by them that used by Shaks. But Palsgr. 
has ‘I gawance a horse up and downe upon the stones 
and inake hym gambalde and flynge, je pourbozcdis. And 
you gaunce your horse up and downe thus upon lhe stones, 
he wyll be naught within a whyle: s# vous pourbondisses 
vostre chenal ence poynt,' etc. (OF. 1 -onrbondir =caracoler 
and fafre caracoler, Godef.) This gaince or gaunce 
appears to agree in meaning with Shakspere’s jazuce, but 
hardly with jexce7, as explained by Pal-gr. and Cotgr. If 
the words are lhe same, the only possible inference seem» 
to be that there was an OF. *jancer (}ONFr. gancer) 
to prance as a horse, to make a horse prance, the exislence 
of which is as yet known only from Palsgr. and Cotgr. (both 
Englishmen), who perhaps did not clearly understand its 
meaning. See also Jounce v-] 

a. rans. ?Vo make (a 
down. b. zi. ?'To prance as a horse. 


Jau‘neing ffl. a., ? prancing. 


horse) prance up and 
Hence 


JAUNCE. 


1593 SHaks. Rich. //, v. v. 94 Spur-gall’d, and tyrd by 
jauncing Bullingbrooke. 1598 — Kom. 5 Ful. tv. 53 (2nd 
Qo.) Beshrewe your heart for sending me about To catch 
my death with iaunsing vp and downe. 1792 [S. I eNey] 
Ess. new ed. Tibullus 2g Vehold Him sit, in conscious state, 
the jauncing steed. 1868 Browsinc King & Pk. x1. 108 
Just so wend we, now canter, now converse, Till, ‘mid the 
jauncing pride and jaunty port, Something of a sudden 


jerks at somebody. ; 
+Jaunce, sé. Obs. exc. dial. (Papp. re- 


lated to JAUNCE v. Tut in the Shaks. quot. possibly 
only a scribal error or misprint for zaunte.] 
Jaont 5.1 1. ; 

1598 Suaks. Rom. & Ful. 1. v.26 2nd Qo.) Fie how my 
bones ake: what a iaunce [1s/ Qo. and 1st Fol. taunt) have 
12 1875 Sussex Gloss., Faunce, a weary journey. ‘I doant 
justly know how far it is to Hellingly, but you'll have 
a middlin’ jaunce before you get there.’ ; 

Jaunder (dzandoa1), sb. Sc. Also jauner, 
janner. (Origin unknown.] Idle talk. 

21794 Lass of Ecclefechan ii. in Burns’ Wks. O haud 
your tongue and jauner [yvéme wander). 1821 Alackw, 
Mag. Dec. 321 (Jam. What but harm can come of this 
senseless jauner? 1866 Mrs. Cartye Left. HI. 333, I never 
read such stupid, vulgar januers. 

Jaunder (dza‘nda1), v. Sc. Also jauner, 
janner, [Goes with prec.: the vb. may be the 
earlicr.]  zs¢r, To talk in an idle manner. 

1838-18 Jamieson, To jazuner, to talk frolishly, 1825-80 
lbid., Fander, Jaunder, 1817 Edin. Monthly Mag. ian 
243 They war just jaunderin wi’ the bridegroom for fun. 
1831 Cartyce in Froude £// (1382) II. 213 To janner about 
at great length. e ; i" ; 

Jaundice (dg9'ndis, dzandis), 56. Forms: a. 
4-6 iaunes, 4-5 iawnes, 4 iaubys, iaunyce, 
9 dial, jaunis, -us. 8. 4-7 iaund-, 5 iawnd-., 
5-7 iand-, 6 gaund-, giaund.-, 7-5 jand-, 4-6 -is, 
-y3s, 5-6 -yes, -es, -yce, 6-7 -ies, -ise, eis, 7 -ize, 
7— jaundice. y. 5 iawndres; 6 7 iaun-, ian-, 7 
\9 diaf.) jaun-, janders, [MIJS. a. F. jaunice, 

jaunisse, in V2th c. galeice (Hatz.-Darm,), lit. 
‘yellowness’, f. jaéze, jaune yellow: see -ICE. 
The ¢ in the form javndtce is a phonetic accretion 
as in astound, sound, thunder, etc. The ending of 
the word in -s led to its frequent treatment from 
the 15th c., and esp. in the 17th, asa plural in 
-yes, -t€s, -ers, as in other plural names of diseases, 
cf. measles, mumps, glanders.] 

1. A morbid condition caused by obstruction of 
the bile, and characterized by yellowness of the 
conjunctiva, skin, fluids, and tissues, and by consti- 
pation, loss of appetite, and weakness. 

Three varieties (yellow, black, and green) are recognized 
and distinguished according to the colour of the skin in 
eachcase. Yellow vision, often referred to as a characteristic 
of this state, though the source of much literary allusion, 
occurs only in rare instances. 

a, 1303 R. Brunne //and/. Synne 3980 Pe ye pat ys ful of 
Jawnes Alle penkeb hym 3eloghe yn hys auys. 1340 Ha- 
POLE Pr. Consc. oo Many yvels,..Als fevyr, dropsy, and 
Iaunys. 14.. in Red, Ant. 1. 51 For hym that ts in the 
jaunes : tak wormot. 1483 Cath. Angl. 194,1 /awnes, ubi 
gulsoghte. 1847 Boorve Brev. Health clxxviii. 63 In 
Englyshe it is named the iaunes, or the gulsuffe. 1825 
Brockett, JFaunis, Faunus. 1893 Northumbid. Gloss., 
Jaunis, Fenis \N.), Jaanis (T.), Fonas (W.-T.).. 

B. 1387 Vrevisa Hzgden (Rolls) 11. 113 A pestilence of pe 
3elowe yuel bat isi-cleped pe jaundys. ¢ 1440 Proms. Parv. 
258/1 Iawndyce, sekenesse, Aicter!a. 1494 FasyaN Chron. 
ut. Ix. 39 Y° yelowe euy] called the Iaundyes. a 1530 Hey- 
woop Love (Brand]) 1208 He is infecte with the blak 1awndes. 
1555 Even Decades 121 Whe Spanyshe inhabitours are all pale 
and yelowe, like vnto them that haue the yelowe giaundyes. 
1597 A. M. tr. Gurdlemcan's Fr. Chirurg. 29b/2 The liver 
vayn is phlebotomized agaynst the yellowe gaundise. 
1606 SHAks. 7. 4 Cr. 1. itl. 2 What greefe hath set the 
Iaundies on your cbeekes? 1656 StanLey /Zis¢. Philos. 1. 
1v. 4 To him that hath the yellow jaundies, all things seem 
yellow. 1693 DrvpEn Fuvenal vi. (1697) 154 From him 
your Wife enquires the Planets Will, When tbe Black 
Jaundies shall her Mother kill. 1725 N. Rosixson 7h. 
Physick 162 After the fiftieth Year, a Jaundice happening 
upon a schirrous Liver or Spleen, always turns to the Black 
Jaundice, and kills the Patient. 1732 ArautHnot Rules of 
Diet 256 Avery excellent Remedy in Jaundices and Dropsies. 
1875 H. C. Woop Thera. (1879) 448 Dr. Mosler has been 
led to try forced enemata in catarrhal and other jaundices. 
1888 Pocr Nellie 274 He had an attack of the jaundice. 

y- 1432-50 tr. Hégdcen (Rolls) If. 113 Aninfirmitie reignenge 
in Wales .. was callede the iawndres [L. ictertcia]. 1528 
Paynett Salerne’s Regiit. 4 Whey is..holsome forthem that 
haue tbe ianders. 1563-4 Ranpotpu Let. to Cecil 15 Jan. 
in Calr. Scott. Pap. 11. (1900) 34 Yellowe ganders. 1607 
Toprset, Four. Beasts (1658) 500 Very profhtable against 
the yellow-jaunders. 1676 Phd. Trans. XI. 712 A very 
malign Fever, which ., is followed with the Jaunders. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Jaunders, 1881 
Letcestersh. Gloss. s.v.. The ‘black janders’ designates its 
more malignant form. ; 

b. Applied to other diseases in which the skin 
is discoloured or which resemble jaundice in some 
way, as while jaundice = CHLOROSIS ; bfue jaun- 


dice = CYANOSIS. 

1727-41 CuamBers Cycl., Chlorosis, a feminine disease, 
vulently called the green-sickness, white-jaundice, etc. 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Icterus Albus, White jaundice. 1887 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Jaundice, blue, a synonym of Cyanosis. 

+2. A disease of trees, in which there is dis- 
colouration of the leaves. Cf. IcTERUS 1b. Ods. 

1616 Surf. & Markku. Country Farnie 405 Trees that haue 
the iaundise, or else are otherwise any way sicke. 1664 
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Evetyn Sylva 69Mice, Moles,and Pismires cause the Jaundies 
in Trees, known by the discolour of the Leaves and Buds. 
1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. (1681) 223 The Jaundies, or 
Langor of Trees. 

3. fransf. and fig. In various phrases referring to 
the colour and reputed yellow or disordered vision 
of jaundiced persons. 

1629 SYMMER Sfrr, /osie 1. i, 8 Envie hath the yellow laun- 
dies. 1663 Cow ry Verses & fss., Greatness (16691125 Ihe 
Loveof Gold,(Vhat Jaundicé of the Sont, Which makes it look 
so Guilded and so Foul), 1687 Drvpen //ind & 7’. 111. 73 
And jealousie, the jaundice of the soul. 1700 — Sigusm, + 
Guise. 542 These were thy thoughts, and thou couldst judge 
aright, Till interest made a jaundice in thy sight. 3825 
WateERTON IJand. S. Amer, iv. i. 248 He must be sorely 
afflicted with spleen and jaundice, who, on his arrival at 
Saratoga, remarks, there is nothing here worth coming to see. 

4. allrib. and comb., as jaundice colour, hue, etc. ; 
Jaundice-faced, jaundice-tinctured adjs; jaundice- 
berry, -tree, the Barberry, Lerberts vulgaris. 

1598 If. Gurpin Skia/, (187) 43 Vheir iaundice looks, and 
raine-bow like disclosed, Shall slander them with sicknes 
ere their time. 1607 Watkincton Off. Glass 160 Some 
iaundice-fac’d idiot. 1682 Crtron Lyueretins | 1683) tv. 112 
Whatever Jaundice-eyes do view, Look ..as those, and 
yellow too. 1821 Crare b2dl. Minstr. 11.132 Vhe jaundice 
tinctur’d primrose, sickly sere. 1858 occ Ieg. Atngd. 34 
The bark of the Berberry..is said..to have proved highly 
efficacious in the cure »f jaundice; hence, in some parts of 
the country, we have heard the plant called the Jaundice 
Jerry. 1887 Westen. Kev, June 281 Mr, Chambeilain’s 
views of the Irish people have become suffused with 
a jaundice culuur. 

Jaundice 429n-, dza:ndis), v. 
formation Irom JAUNDICED.] 

1. trans. To affect with jaundicc ; usually fg. To 
affect with envy or jealousy ; to tinge the views or 
judgement of. 

1791 Mas. Rapeiirre Rom, Forest v, Wer perceptions were 
jaundiced by passion, 1867 O. W. llotmes Guard. Anged 
xxiv. !1891) 28g She.. wanted to crush the young lady, and 
jaundice ler mother, witha girl twice as brilliant. 

To tinge with yellow, to make yellow. 

1892 flarper’s Mag. June 104.1 The sulphur weighted and 
jaundiced the atmosphere. 

Jaundiced ((z§n-, dza-ndist), a. 
sh. + -ED2.] 

1. Affected with jaundice; coloured yellow. 

1640 Bp. Iau. £frsc. ut. ii, Jaundised cies seeme to see all 
objects yellow, blood-shoten, red. 1709 Pope £ss. Crtt, 1. 
359 All looks yellow to the jaundic'd cye. 1804 ABERNETHY 
Surg. Obs. 60 [] have] seen the bone of the tooth tinged 
with bile like the other bones in persons deeply jaundiced, 
1845 upp Dis. Liver 379 It sometimes happens that the 
cornea, or the humors of the eye, become jaundiced, and 
all objects appear yellow. ‘he notion. .formerly preva.led 
tbat this is generally tbe case .. but it happens, on the 
contrary, very rarely. 1883 Times 27 Aug. 36 He is 
beginning to look better, though still jaundiced and aged. 

2. Yellow-coloured. 

1640 Brome Axntifedes v. x. liv, My husband presents 
jealousie in the black and yellow jaundilcled sute there. 1838 
Lytton Adice vu. iii, A comely matron ..in a jaundiced 
satinet gown. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps ii. § 16. 44 The 
barred windows with jaundiced borders and dead ground 
square panes. 

3. fig. In reference to the yellow appearance 
and (reputed) yellow vision of jaundiced people ; 
coloured or disordered by envy, jealousy, spleen, etc. 

1699 Gartn Dispens. vi. 244 Here jealousy with jaundic’d 
look appears. 1787 BentHam Def. Usury xiii. 151 The 
fact is too manifest for the most jaundiced eye to escape 
seeing it. 1800 Corgtuotn Comm. Thames xi. 316 Reason 
loses her faculties..the mind becomes jaundiced. 1837 
Wuewe e //ist. /uduct. Sc. (1857) FH. 149 He was naturally 
querulous and jaundiced in his views. 1882 Mrs. OvirHaANtT 
Lit. ist. Eng. 1. 21 [Here] he was again miserable enough, 
to take his own jaundiced account of it. 

|| Jaune .dz5n), a. Ods.exe.as Fr. Also 5 jawne. 
[a. F. yaune, OF. sate :—L. galbinum greenish- 
yellow. Naturalizedin ME.; but in mod.E. (36n) 
only a borrowing of the French word.] Yellow. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas 1. xx. (1554) 36 b/x If they want fresh- 
nesse of colour And haue their faces Iawne. ¢1475 Partenay 
971 Wine of Tourain, And of Bewme also, Which iawne 
colour applied noght vnto. 1859 Reape Love me little i, 
I won't be known by my colours like a bird. I have imade 
up my mind to wear the jaune. 


Jaunes, -is, obs. forms of JaAUNDICE. 


+ Jaunetite, sd. Oss. Also 5-7 ionet, 7 janet. 
[a. F. yaunet, jaunette, dim, of jaune yellow.] 
In flower jaunette, ganel or jonel flower, a name 
originally applied to some yellow flowers, as marsh- 
marigold, yellow water-lily, and species of St. John’s- 
wort (see Cotgr., Jauinetle); afterwards vaguely 
extended to other flowers, including app. the Red 
Campion or Scarlet Lychnis. 

1423 Jas. 1 Arugis Q. xlvii, The plumys eke like to the 
floure-Ionettis. 1480 Caxion Ovtds Met. xin. iv, Of hys 
bloode grewe a flour iaunette lyke unto the lylye, sauf of 
colour. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform. xv. 13 3e Baselik and 
Ionet flouris, 3e Gerofleis so sweit. a@1605 MonTGOMERIE 
Misc. Poems xxxv. 39 Hir comelie cheeks of vive colour 
Of rid and vhyt ymixt Ar lyk the sanguene jonet flour Into 
the lillie fixt. 1673 WEDDERBURN Gloss. 18 Carzophyllata, 
a janet-flower. 

+Jaanish, jawnish, 2. Ods. rare—'. [f. 
jawne, JAUNE a.+-18H.] Yellowish. 

_ 1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 200 If it proceede of .. choller, 
it is jawnish coloured, with some tumor. 


[app. a back- 


[f. JacNDICE 


JAUNT. 


+ Jaunsel, v. Obs. rare—}. [deriv. of Jaunce v.} 
intr. To trot or jaunt about. 

1590 Nasne Pasguils Apol. Cijb, Mounted upon their 
double geldings, with theyr wives Lehinde them, ryding and 
iaunsling from place to place to feaste among the gentlemen 
of the Shyre. 

Jaunt (dz6nt, dzint), v. Also 6 iant. [Of 
obscure origin; in 1 it appears to be more or less 
identical in sense with JauNcE v. ; but the phonctic 
relation is obscure: ef. JAUNCE s4.] 

I. +1. ¢rans. %) To make (a horse) prance up 
and down; to exercise or tirc a horse by riding 
him up and down. Oés. 

1570 B. Gooce Pop, Aingd. wv. 45a, Then followeth Saint 
Stephens day, whereon doth every man His horses iannt 
and course abrode, as swiftly as he can. 1573 Tusser 
/fusb. (1878) 177 For cuerie trifle leave ianting thy nag, 
hut rather make lackey of Jack boie thy wag. 1611 Cotar., 
lancer vn cheval, to stirre a horse in the stable till hee sweat 
withall: or (as our) to iaunt: an old word. 

+2. intr. (?) To prance. Obs. rare. 

1598 SyivesteR Du Bartas un. i, wv. Llandy-crafts 466 
Th’ angry Steed .. All side-long iaunts, on eyther side he 
justles, And’s waving Crest courageously he bristles. 

+ 3. ¢vans. Yo carry up and down on a prancing 
horse; to ‘cait about’ in a vehicle. Ods. rare. 

1574 Stuptev tr. Bale’s Pageant oh dee v1. 126b, He 
[Boniface VIII] was set vpon an vnbroken coult with his 
face to the horse tayle, and so caused to ride a gallop and 
iaunted til he were breathlesse. 1818 Consett /’ol. Reg. 
XXXII1. 120 To get into a Grecian car, and to be drawn, 
with Minerva at his back..four or five miles through the 
streets of London .. after having quietly suffered himself to 
be jaunted about in this manner [etc. ]. 

+4. intr. Of a peison: To trot or tmidge about 
(with the notion cf exertion or fatigue); to rau to 
and fro. Ods. or arch. 

1575 Afpius & Virginia in Maz). Dedsley 1V. 150 Why 
did I ride, run, and revel, And for a}l my jaunting now made 
ajavel?: 1592 Suaxs. Nom, & Ful. n. v. 53 115t Qo.) Sending 
me about To catch my death with iaunting up and downe. 
1706 Purtouvs, 7o Faunt, to go, trot, or trudge up and 
down. 1771 Foote Alaid of &. wt. Wks. 1799 ib 231 
Running ferwards and backwards to town, and jaunting to 
sec all the fine sights. 1892 Cornh, Mag. Oct. 337 The one 
omnibus jaunts about seeking traveliers. 

5. intr. Yo make a short journey, trip, or cxeur- 
sion; to take a jaunt, now, esp., for pleasnre. 
Also + 7azv/ it. 

1647 Srapyi.ton Jurvenal x, 183 He, to his Moores.. o’re 
the Pyren mountains jaunts. 1766 GAraick in G. Coleman's 
Posth, Lett. (1820) 292 We are jaunting it for a few days. 
1803 E.S. Bowne in Sirtiner's Mag, (1€08) 11. 178A, 1am 
most tired of jaunting. 1848 C. C. Ciirrorp tr. fristo- 
phanes, Frogs 37 He'd to the market jaunt. 1895 Daily 
WVews 13 keb. 5 5 he Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs [of 
Dublin] jaunting over to London with the petition presented 
theniselves .. at the door of the House. 

TI. Influenced by Jaunty ad7. 

6. iztr. To move jauntily: cf. Jaunt 56.1 3. rare. 

1890 R. Bripces Shorter Poems 1. 8 Jaunt and sing out- 
right As by tbeir teams they stride. 

Hence Jaunting vd/. sb., also used af/rzb.: cf. 
JAUSTING-caR; Jaunting ///. a.; Janntingly 
adv., [from sense 6] jauntily. 

21616 Bracum. & Fr. rt at sev. Weap, v. ii, ’Las I'm 
weary with the walk, My jaunting days are done. 1813 
J. C. Hopnouse Journey £58, } have seen a circle of French 
gentlemen .. after the manner of our jaunting citizens, 
amusing themselves with a Jew conjuror. 1840 Hoop 
Up the Rhine 7 \n hopes the jaunting about a bit will make 
her forget the loss of her husband. 1839 .Vew Jonthly Mag. 
LVI. 70 With his forage-cap jauntingly cocked over one eye. 

Jaunt (dzgnt, dzant), s4.1 Also 8 jant. [Goes 
with JaunT v., which is evidenced a little earlier. 

In sense 1, it varied with yanace, whether as a real variant 
or from scribal confusion of ¢and ¢ is uncertain.) 

1. A fatiguing or troublesome journey. (Now only 
as an ironical use of 2: ef. @ dance.) 

1sgz Suaks. Rom. & Ful. 1. v. 26 (1st Qo.) Lord how my 
bones ake: Fie what a taunt {22d Qo. iaunce, 1s¢ Fol, iaunt) 
haue I had. 1599 Warn. Faire Wom. . 270 Where have 
I been? where I have had a jaunt Able totire a horse. 1695 
Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth (1702' 215 This Part have 
I run over: and led my Reader a long and tedious Jaunt in 
tracing out these.. mineral Bodies. 1727 Baitey vol. II, 
A Faunt,a tedious, fatiguing Walk. 1752 J. Stewart in 
Scots Mag. (1753) 552/1, | arrived here, after a very trouble- 
some jaunt. 1756 WasntncTon Left. Writ. 1€89 I. 360 Last 
night I returned from a very long and troublesome jaunt on 
the Frontiers. 1879 Browninc /van /vanov. 52 This rougb 

jaunt—alone through night and snow. 

. An excursion, a trip, or journey, ¢sf. one taken 
for pleasure. 

1678 R. L'Estrance Seacca's Mor. (1702) 413 The next 
day they take the same Jaunt over again. 1708 Mottevx 
Ratvelais v. xiii. (1737) 186 She..made him take a Jant [/e 
Stit chemincr) nine Times round the Fountain. 1725 G. 
Rocurort Let. to Swift in S.’s Wks. (1841) 11. 577 If you 
have not got rid of your cold, I would prescribe a small 
jaunt to Belcamp this morning. 1736 H. Watrote Cor7. 
(1820) I. 8, I have been a jaunt to Oxford. 1768-74 ‘Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) L 67 Your idle jaunts, taken for amusement 
only. 1809 Pinkney Trav, France 120 The French gentry 
of late have become so fond of jaunts of pleasure. 1866 
Cartyte Remin. 1. 203 He was on bis marriage jaunt. 

+8. Jaunty carriage of the body. Oés. rare. 

1721 Amunerst Terre Fil. xlvi. (1726) 256 He has a deli- 
cate jaunt in his gait. 4 

+ Jaunt, sb.4 Obs. yare—°. [F. yante (12th e. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] A felloe of a wheel. 


JAUNTILY. 


1706 Puittirs, Faunts, the Fellows of a Wheel. 
Baitey ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Jauntily (dzgrntiii), adv. [f£ Jausty a. +-Ltx2.] 
In a jaunty, gay, or airy manner; with an air of 
sprightly sel f-assertion. 

1828 WeastTER, Fantily. 1837 Disraryi !enxedia 1. xvi. 
(1871) 77 His hat was rather jauntily placed on his curly 
red hair. 1876 Lowett Among my Bhs. Ser. u. 4 Voltaire 
. jauntily forgives Bayle for having been right. 1877 Mrs. 
Otienant Afakers of Flor. vi. 167 He then enters into his.. 
treatment of his own wife which he expounds jantily. 

Jauntiness (dg6-ntinés). [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being jaunty; self-satisfied spright- 
liness; airiness; perkiness. 

171z Appison Sfect. No. 530 » 4, I felt a certain Stiffness 
in my Limbs, which entirely destroyed that Jauntyness of 
Air I was once Master of. 1838 Dickens Noch. Nick. xix, 
That indescribable air of jauntiness and individuality which 
empty garments... will take. 1884 Chr. Commw. 23 Oct. 
21/5 The paper was inarred by a jauntiness which did not 
become the subject. ’ . 
SJaunting-car (dzpntinkar, dzant-).  [f. 
Jaunting vbl. sb. (see JaUnT v. +Car.] A light, 
two-wheeled vehicle, popular in Ireland, now carry- 
ing four persons seated two on each side, either 
back to back (outstde jaunting-car) or facing each 
other (zzstde jaunting-car, with a seat in front for 
the driver. 
passengers; see quot. 1So1. 

1801 FELTon Carriages (ed. 2) I. App. 5 There has been 
introduced some of a foreign description, called German 
Waggons, and Jaunting Carrs, /éfd¢. 6 The Jaunting Carr 
is a one horse carriage ..so contrived as to carry many 
passengers; intended for gentlemen to go a pleasuring with 
their families, they driving themselves .. Ihe body is made 
to project over the wheels, is of a round form, and capacious 
enough to hold five or six persons comfortable, besides the 
driver, forming, as it were, a small apartment, and will 
even afford a small table to stand in the middle. 1829 
Blackw. Mag. XXV.771/2 ‘There is a vehicular machine, 
peculiar, I believe, to Ireland called ‘an outside jaunting- 
car!’ 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy i, He .. drove out the 
nurse and children on the jauntiug-car. 1883 S.C. Hane 
Retrospeet U1. 303 In general there was no way of travelling 
except by the old jaunting-car. 1894 Hacrt Caine Jfanx- 
man 351 A company of jolly fellows in a jaunting-car, 

Jaunty (dzonti), a Forms: a. 7 jentee, 
juntee, shauntee,7-8 jante(e, jauntee,8 jantée, 
8-9 janté. 8. (7 ganty), 7-9 janty, 8 jantio, 
8-jaunty. [First found in 17th c., in forms jantee 
(in 8 also jantée, janté) and janty, anglicized 
phonetic representations of F. gevtz/ (pronounced 
Zantz*),noble, gentle, genteel; at first app. with final 
stress dzantz*), but soon treated like an Eng. adj. 
in -y, and with the F. a lengthened as in chant, aunt, 
haunt. Cf. GENTEE, GENTY.] 

+1. Of persons, their manners, etc.: Well-bred; 


gentlemanly ; genteel. Ods. 

a. 1674 J. Wrictt Mock Thyestes 109 "Twould be most 
redicule, and he That does it, not at all jentee. 1675 
Crowne Country Wit 1. i. 11 See how finely bred he is, huw 
juntee and complaisant, «1676 Dk. NewcastLe Humorous 
Lovers 20 He is very jantee indeed, and of a humour now 
in fashion. 1713 Mrs. Ceniiivre IVonder nn. i, Now, 
in my mind, I take snuff witha very jantee air, a@1750 1’. 
Gorvon Avother Cordial (1751) UW. 138 They look upon 
a Jantee airand Mien to be excellent Virtues. 1752 FtetpinG 
Amelia v. vii, Mrs. Ellison .. said, so Captain, my jantee 
[nod ed. jaunty] serjeant was very early here. 

B. 1663 Kitticxew Parson's Wedd... iii, "Tis true, ‘tis a 
good ganty way of begging. 1667 Drypen Afarden Queen 
v. i, Save you Monsieur Florimel. Faith, methinks you are 
a very janty fellow. 1709 Mrs. Mantey Secret Alem. 229 
[She] had something jantie in her Mein and Conversation. 
1712 STEFLE Sfect. No. 503 # 2 Whether it is reasonable 
that... such a Creature as this shall come from a janty Part 
of the Town, and give herself such violent Airs. ¢1830 Mrs. 
SueRwoop in Houlston Tracts IU. No. 81. 3 She had.. 
what my mother called a very jaunty genteel air. 

+b. Of things: Elegant, stylish, ‘smart’. ? Ods. 

co. 1678 SHaDwetL Timon Epil., This Jantee slightness 
to the French we owe. 1687 SettLte Ref. Dryden 10 
A Discourse so jauntee that ‘tis the first you have met with 

yet, that has heen all clear wit, and no Billinsgate. 1708 
, Rabelais w. x\viii, With a jantee pair of Canvass 
Trowzers. a1770 C. Smart Fables xvi, A bag-wig of a 
jauntee air, Trick’d up with all a barber's care. 1771 T. Hutt 
fist, Sir W. Harrington (1797) U. 226 A true jauntee 
manner of dressing is, to be sure, a vast advantage. 

8. 1662 Hobbes Considered 54 A new Gin, or other janty 
device. 1713 Gay Guard. No. 149 P 7 We owe most of our 
janty fashions now in vogue, to some adept beau among 
them. 1760 WarToN Ozford Newsman’s Verses 9 What 
tho’ they dress so fine and ja’nty? 1864 A. LeiGHTon 
Myst. Ley. Edinburgh (1886) 153 Then every one knew how 
janty the bachelor had to make himself. 

2. Easy and sprightly in manner; having or 
affecting well-bred or easy sprightliness ; affecting 
airy self-satisfaction or unconcern. 

1672 SHADWELL Af/ser im. Wks. 1720 III. 48 Just that free 
and janty mein, that very easy and unconstrain’d motion 
which she describ’d. 1700 FarQqunarR /uconstant 1. ii, Turn 
you abuut upon your heel with a jaunty [ed. 1786 janté] air. 
171z STEELE Speet, No. 454 ? 4 This sort of Woman is 
usually a janty Slattern. 1840 Dickens arn. Rudge \viii, 
He wore a jaunty cap and jacket. 1862 Sata Seven Sovs 
II. 1. 25 He saw..the jaunty little man coming across the 
high street. 

b. Lively, brisk, 

1719 D’URrey Pré/s III. 228 Brisk and of a Jantee Meen. 
1755 Hervey Theron & Aspasia 1. i. 10 However jauntee 
and alert the various methods of modern trifling inay seem. 
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1819 Sporting Mag.1V.155 A quick and janté motion of the 
fingerandthumb. 1866 Livincstons Last Frn/s.ix.(1873) lL. 
229 The ladies have ajaunty walk. 1875 Jowett P/azo (ed. 2) 
III. 106 The old imitate the jaunty: manners of the young. 

Jaup, jawp, v. Sc. and orth. dial. Also jap, 
jaap, jalp. [app. echoic: the Sc. spelling az, aw, 
in early 16th c. suggests an original jalp (cf. haud, 
yaud from kald, yald), which is an apt echo of 
the sound made by agitated water. The vowel 
now varies dialectally as 4, a, 9, 9.] 

L. intr. To dash and rebound like water with 
splashing of the vicinity ; to move with splashing ; 
to splash; to make a light splashing sound. 

1513 Doucias ners vu. x. 101 A rok of the see, .. Fra 
wallis feill, in all thair byr and swecht Iawping about his 
skyrtis wyth mony a bray. 1787 Burns 7o a Hagzis viii, 
Auld Scotland wants nae skinking ware That jaups in luggies. 
1825 Brockett s.v., The water went jauping in the skeel. 
1828 Craven Dial., Fanpe, to dash like water. 1886 S. 1, 
Linc. Gloss. Suppl., Fauf, to splash, make a splashing 
noise; said of the sound made by water or any liquid in 
a bucket or barrel: ‘ How it jaups about’. 

2. trans. a. To cause (water or liquid) to splash 
or move with splashing. b. To splash or bespat- 
ter (a person or thing) with water, wet mud, or 
the like, rebounding from a breaking wave, wet 
or muddy ground, etc. 

1721 Ketty Sc. Prov, 283 Ride fair and jaap nane. ?@ 1800 
Rosmer Hafmand 110 in Child Ballads (1857) 1. 428 
Rosmer sprang i’ the saut sea out, And jawp’d it up i’ the 
sky. ax80x R. Gait Poers (1819) 25 Sandie frae his 
doughty wark Came hame a’ jaupit i’ the dark. 1825-80 
Jamieson, To Fawp, aap, Falp, to bespatter with mud. 
Mod. Sc. The laddie ran through the mud and jaupit his- 
sel’ up to the neck. 

Jaup, jawp, 54. Sc. and north. dial, [Goes 
with Jaup v.] The splash of water against any 
surface, or one of the drops or spurts of water 
which this seatters on adjacent bodies; a spot of 
water or wet mud splashed upon the clothes from 


wet or muddy ground, etc. 

1513 Doucras 42nets v. tii. 44 Weill far from thens standis 
a roche in the see, .. Quhilk, sumtyme with the boldnand 
wallis quhite, Is by the iawp of fludis coverit quyte. /éid. 
vu. i. 136, Lam God Tibris,. .Quhilk,..with mony iaup and 
iaw Bettis thir brayis, schawand the bankis down. 1786 
Berns Grigs of Ayr 126 ‘Then down ye'll hurl, .. And dash 
the gumlie jaups up to the pouring skies! 1880 Antrim & 
Down Gloss., Japs, splashes or sparks of water or mud. 
1893 Northumbld, Gloss., Faup, a splash or smut of mud or 
dirt of any kind adhering to any article. A spurt of water. 

b. (See quots.) 

1811 Wittan IV, Riding Gloss. (FE. D. S.), ¥of, the sound 
of water agitated in a narrow or irregular vessel. 1877 
N. SV. Line. Gloss., Faup, the sound produced by liquid 
shaken in a half«mpty cask. 

Java (dgavi). The name of a large island in 
the Malay archipelago. Used a#fr7d. in the names 
of things connected with it in origin, as Java 
almond, Cazartum commune (Miller /lant-2. 
1884); Java plum, Lugenia Jambolana: see 
jJauso b; Java sparrow, a kind of Weaver- 
bird (Amadina oryzivora), Also ellipt., Java, a 
variety of doinestic fowl. 

1842 Java plum [see JAMAN]. 1861 Maynew Lond. Labour 
II, 82 The Java sparrows are chiefly in demand for the 
aviaries of the rich in town and country. 1893 NrEwron 
Dict. Birds, Fava Sparrow, one of the best known of exotic 
cace-birds, Padda or Munia oryzivora,..family Ploceidz. 

Javan (dza-van), a. and sé. [f. Java + -an.] 
a. adj. Of Java. b. sé. A native of Java. 

1606 Scort (¢/#/e) An exact Discovrse. .of the East Indians, 
as well Chyneses as Jauans, 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 541 A Iavan King .. which had a hundred wives. 
1883 G, ALLEN Colin Clout’s Garden xii. 69 ‘The Javan and 
Indian fauna. 

Javanese (dzexvanz'z), a. and sb. [f. Javan + 
-ESE.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to Java, Javan. 
b. sé. A native of Java (formerly with pl. Java- 
neses); also, tlhe language of central Java, belonging 
to the Malayan family. 

1704 Cuurcuitt Collect. Voy. 111. 724/1 The Javaneses 
and Mardykers. 181x J. Leypen in Scott Biog. Notices 
(1880) IT. 192 xofe, We will be joined by all the Malays and 
Javanese, 1841 /’enny Cycl. XIX. 467/2 The scapula of 
ers Rhinoceros, 1858 Faber tr. Live Navier 340 
Malay and Javanese soldiers. ; . 

| Java'r. Ods. [F. javart, in Cotgr. zavard, 
tavar, tavarre.| ‘A swelling in the hollow of the 
pastern of a horse’ (Cotgr.). 

1616 SureL. & Markn. Country Farme 142 For the Jauar, 
take Pepper,..and make an emplaister to be layd vpon the 
place. /éfd. 144 For the Iavar in the houglis or hams. 

Javell (dzev'l). ?0Ods. Also 5-7 -ell, (5 
iawvell, 6 iavelle, -all), 6-7 -il(1, 6—7 Sc. ievel(1, 
6 iefwell, ieffell). [Derivation obscure: cf. CAVEL 
56.2, HAVEL sb.1] A low or worthless fellow; a 


rascal. 

13.. E. LE. Altit. P. B. 1495 Pe lorde..Displesed much.. 
Pat his iueles so gent wyth iaueles wer fouled. ¢1440 
York Myst. xxx. 235 O, what javellis are ye pat jappis with 
gollyng? xs00-z0 Dunsar Poems Ix. 15 Fowll jow- 
jowrdane-hedit jevellis. 1534 More 7’reat, Passion Introd., 
Wks. 1272 How much more abhominable is that pieuish 
pride in a lewde vnthriftye iauell. a@1572 Knox Hist, Ref 
Wks. 1846 1. 82 Pack you, Jefwellis [v. ». jeffells], gett yow 
to your cbargeis. 1591 Spenser AY. Hubberd 309 Whenas 
Time. .Expired had the terme, that these two iavels Should 


JAVELIN. 


render up a reckning of their travels. ¢ 1648-50 BRATHWAIT 
Sarnabees Frat ww. 1 vij, Should this Javell dye next morrow, 
J partake not in his sorrow. [1825 J. Witson Noct. Ambr. 
Wks. 1855 L. B Javel or Devil or how shall we call thee 7] 

+Ja‘vel2. north. and Sc. Obs. In 5 iavelle, 
3-6 iauill, 6 gavyll, gavil. [A by-form of Jam: 
ef. dial. F. javzole and med.L. gabiola, gavicla, 
with cognate forms, under Jari. (But the y may 
be a z, or a scribal vagary.)] =JatL. 

3483 Cath. Angi. 194/1 A lavelle, gaola, ubi a presone. 
1558 Jills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees 1835) 185, 1 bequithe to 
the presoners of Duresme gavyll to be distributed in 
allmes x8. 1577 Ho.insHep Chron., Scot. 430/2 The heads 

. were taken downe beside the place where they were 
fastned on a gavil [ed. 1587 iauill]. 

+Ja‘vel 2, O/s. Also 7 isuil, (a. F. javelle = 
ONF, gavelle GAVEL sb.2]_ A quantity of stalks of 
flax, corn, etc. laid in the sun to dry; =Gavew sé.2 

1601 Hottanpn Pliny LI. 4 When they be sufficiently 
watered .. then must the foresaid iauils or stalkes bee hung 
out a second time to be dried in the sun. 161 Cotar., 
Enjaveler, to make vp corne into Iauels, or Gauels, 

+Javeler. 20th. and Sc. Obs. Also 6 ievel- 
lour, 6-7 iavellour. f[cf. Javen?.] =Jatuer. 

¢ 1450 S?. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5044 For Iauelers was he rad, 
And besyd him to eschape. 1500-20 Dunaar Poems xxxViii. 
34 The presone [is] brokin, the jevellouris fleit and flemit. 
1536 BeLteNDEN Cron, Scot. (1821) U1. 402 The javellouris 
quhilkis kepit the presoun quhare he was, .. pressit down 
ane hevy burd on his wambe. a 1605 MontTGoMERIE Sona, 
lv, My pairties ar my javellour and my judge. 

Javelin (dgz'vélin, dgz-vlin), 56. Also 6 iave- 
lyn: e,-ynge,-inge,-en, Sc. ievilling, (geweling, 
iaivelin), 6-7 iaveling, -ine, 7 javlin. [a. F. 

Javeline (13th. in Hatz.-Darm.) ; from the radical 
Javel-, found atso in Javeor,] 

1. A light spear thrown with the hand with or 
without the help of a thong ; a dart. 

1513 [see javelin spear in 4]. 1530 Pasar. 233/2 lavelyn 
a speare, janelot. 1535 COVERDALE 1 Sawt. xix. 10 Saul .. 
had a iauelynge in his hande, .. And Saul thought with the 
iauelinge to sticke Danid fast to the wall. xsgz Srans, 
Ven, & Ad. 616 (Globe) With javelin’s point a churlish swine 
to gore. 1667 Mitton /?, LZ. x1. 658 Others froin the Wall 
defend With Dart and Jav'lin. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. /ist. 
(1776) ILI. 227 When the hunters approach him [the lion], 
they either shoot or throw their javelins. 1874 BovTeLt 
Arms & Arm.i, 2 ‘The arrow—either discharged from the 
bow or thrown asa javelin from the hand. 

b. Her. A charge consisting of a short spear 
with a barbed head. 

1882 Cussans Handbk. Her. vii. (ed. 3) 122 When a plain 
Spear is intended, it must be blazoned as a Javelin. 

te. As rendering of L. jacu/us, a serpent that 
darts on its prey; cf. Dart sd. 4. Obs. rare. 

1718 Rows tr. Lucan 1x, Fierce from afar a darting javelin 
shot, For such, the serpent’s name has Afric taught. 

oa. 


1850 Mrs. Browninc Ax /sland v, Where the grey rocks 
strike Their javelins up the azure. 1856 E-i1z, WARNER //id/s 
Shatemuc 242 Vhe speaker was a well dressed and easy 
mannered man of the world, but with a very javelin of an 
i 3 1867 Wintrier 7ent on Beach 197 Piercing the waves 
along its track With the slant javelins of rain. 

+2. A pointed weapon with a long shaft used for 
thrusting; a pike or half-pike; a lanee. Ods, 

1520 Kutland Papers (Camden) 43 And Ix of his [the 
king’s] gard on horsbacke, with javelyns. a@1548 Hatt 
Chron., llen. VIII, 235 b, Every man havyng a tavelyn or 
slaughsword to keepe the people in aray. 1576 Extracts 
Aberdeen Reg. (1848) U1. 27 Ane halberd, dence aiks, or 
geweling. 1656 BLount Glossogy., FJaveline, a weapon of 
a size between the Pike and Partisan. a 1839 Praep Poems 
(1864) II. 422 And see thy javelin’s point be bright, Thy 
falchion’s temper true. 

b. One who bearsa ‘javelin’; = JAVELIN-MAN I. 

1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 338 There were the halls 
where the judges, robed in scarlet and escorted by javelins 
and trumpets, opened the king’s commission twice a year. 

73. A fish: app. the pilchard or anchovy (both 
caught in immense numbers at Venice, and pre- 
served for exportation). Ods. rare. 

1655 Mouret & Bennet Health's Improv, (1746) 244 
Javelings or Sea-darts are plentiful in the Venetian Gulf, 
and all the Adriatic Sea. 

4. atirib. and Comb., as javelin-bearer, -head, 
-spear, gavelin-darting, -proof adjs.; javelin-bat, 
a South American vampire, PAy/ostoma hastatum; 
javelin-fish, a species of hzmulonid fish (omo- 
dasys hasta) (Funk); javelin-snake, a snake-like 
lizard of the genus Acontzas = dart-snake (Dart sé. 
4, 8); also applied to various species of Lothrops, 
an American genus of Crofa/dx or rattlesnakes. 

1861 Hume tr. A/oguin-Taudon i. iv. i. 212 It has been 
asserted that .. the Vampire and the “Javelin Bat .. could 
destroy a man by sucking his blood. 1552 Hutoet, *Iauelyn 
bearer, /ancearfus. 1813 Byron Br. Adydos 1. ix, Nor 
mark’d the *javelin-darting crowd. 1552 Hucoet, *Iauelyn 
head, sict/ites. 1866 ConincTon nerd u. 664 Screened by 
a pent house *javelin-proof. 1835 Penny Cycl. IV. 529'1 
These bones are absent in the fourth subgenus, Aconéas 
(*Javelin-Snake) of Cuvier. 1847 CarrenTER Zool. § so2 
The Acontias, or Javelin Snake, of Southern Africa, is 
nearly allied to our Slow-worm. 1861 HucMe tr. A/oguéin- 
Tandon i. v. i. 257 The most formidable species ts the 
Javelin Snake properly so called, or Yellow Viper of Mar- 
tinique (Bothrops Lanceolatus). 1513 DouGias r£nets xu. 
iv. 14 The braid hed brangland on the “ievilling speyr. 

Javelin (dgz'vélin, dze-vlin), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
| trans, To strike or pierce with or as with a javelin. 


JAVELINEER. 


1859 ‘LENNVSON Vinien 934 Out 
Furrowing a giant oak, and javelining With darted spikes 
and splinters of the wood ‘The dark earth round. 1898 
“Allantic Monthly Apr. 502/2 The lightning began to jave- 
lin the pines about the cottage. 

Javelineer (dgzev(é)linie's). Also 6-7 -ier, -er. 
[a. obs. F. favelinier : see Javetin and -EER.] 

1. A soldier armed with a javelin. 

1600 Ilottanp Livy vil. viii, The forefront of the vant- 
gard, were javeliniers called Hastati. @ 1656 Ussner sina. 
vi. (1658) 208 Before this battalian. .there went six thousand 
slingers, and javeliners. 3828 Lewis tr. Boeckh's Pub. Econ, 
‘A theus (1842) 267 Grecian ahd Barbarian javelincers. 

Q. = JAVELIN-MAN 1. 

aby Browsine Ned Bratts 64 Judges the prime of the 
land, Constables, javelineers. 

Javelin-man. [f JaveLy sb. + MAn.J 

1. One of a body of meu in the retinue of a sheriff 
who carried spears or pikes JaveLiy 5d. 2), and 
escorted the judges at thc assizes. 

1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4154/1 The High Sheriff of Hamp- 
shire, with about go Javelin Men, . received Her Majesty. 
1832 Hoston Herald 7 Feb. 3 3, Vhe javlin-men and special 
constables ranged themselves iu front of the Court-liouse. 
1871 Besant & Rice Ready Money Mortibey xii, Lhe 
twelve javelin men, walking in martial array by the side of 
the carriage. 1890 Daily Vetus 16 July 2,8 An amendinent, 
practically abolishinz javelin men and substituting police 
was inserted on the motion cf Lord Belper. 

2) A soldier armed with a javelin; = JAVELINEER }. 

1846 H. Tornns On Wilit. Lit. & Hist. 1. 76 Clouds of 
skirmishers, javelin-inen, bowyers, and slingers. 1850 Meki- 
vaLe Hom. Emp. vi. (1d65) I. 276 Caesar brought into the 
field javelinmen from Numidia. 

+Ja‘velot. Ols. [a. OF. javelot, It. glave- 
Jotto, in ONY. gavelot, Vreton gavlod, MYG. 
gabilit (Diez. See also GAVELOT. 

‘The original source of fF. javel-, ON KF. gavrl-, in gavelot, 
javeline, and their cognates, is uncertain, and beset with 
inany difficulties ; opinion at present favours a Celtic origin ; 
see Gavetock, and cf. Diez and Thurneysen s.¥. giavelotte.| 

A small spear or javelin thrown with the hand or 
from a catapult. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A,r. xiv. 38 Sperys, dartys, and 
jauetots. 1675 /’4i, Frans. X. 282 Catapultie and Dalista:: 
the former casting Javelots: the latter stones. 1693 Uxgu: 
want Rabelais ui. Prol., ‘They sharpned and prepared 
Spears, .. Javelins, Javelots and ‘lrunchions. 1708 MoTTEvx 
Rabelais v. ix. (1737) 35 Javelins, Javelots, Darts, Dartlets. 


+ Javelotier. Oés. rare. Also -ott-. [a. obs. 
F. javelotier, {. savelot JaveLot.] A-soldier armed 


with a javelot or javelin; a javelinecr. 

3600 HoLLanp Lizy xx1. xxi. gos Ilee { Hannibal] sent for 
fresh supplie out of Affricke, specially of Archers and 
lavelotiers, and those lightly armed. Thid, xxvii. iv. 585 
Hereupon began the manner. .to entertaine such light armed 
javelottiers called Velites, euen among the Legions. 

+Javer, v. Os. exc. dial, Also 5 chauer, 9 
javver. [app. onomatoparic: cf. JABBER v.] intr. 
= JABBER v. 1. 

c144go Prop. Parv. 80/2 Clenchyn a-3en oF chaueryn 
a-jen, for prowde herte, vbgarrio, Fbid. 237 fangelyn_or 
javeryn a-3jen, pat ys clepyd clenchyng a-5en, egvarrio, (See 
also Jabber 7. 1.) 1839 A. BywaATER Shefield Dial. (3877) 
98 ‘Io bawl to t’ Orishmen, or javver abaht chetch rates. 
1876 Midd. Vorksh. Gloss., Javver. [In various Yorkshire 
dialects, in sense ‘Vo talk idly, garrulously, or noisily. ] 

Hence Javer, Javver sh. dal.) 

1869 ‘Lonsdale Gloss., Jarwr, idle talk. 
YVorksh. Gloss., Javzer, vold, assuming talk. 
Gloss., Favver, ‘jaw! or talk; impudence. 

Javil, -ill, variants of Javet. sé. 

Jaw (35), 5d.) Forms: a. 4-5 iow, 4-6 iowe ; 
B. 5-jiawe,7-Jaw; (3 geaw, gowe, gew,7 e2gh). 
[A wordof difficult etymolo;ry, onthe origin of which 
the evidence known to us affords conflicting indica- 
tions. It occurs in the form jow’e from €1375;5 
¢ 1483 we find jaw.e, which before long superseded 
jowe; from 1530 to ¢ 1675 there was a collateral 
Cuaw(e. Chaucer rimed jowe with clowe (=saw, 
claw), which shows that the sound was not #, and 


thus that the word was not the F. joue check. 

If, notwithstanding the want of evidence, and in spite 
of the late exemplification of ch forms in chawy, it may be 
assumed that jowe was preceded by a ME. *chowe, re- 
presenting an Unrecorded OE. *céowe, cede wh. fem., this 
would be identical with OHG. Acuzwa, chiuwa, early MHG. 
chiwe, chouwe, MHG, drutwe, couwe, early mod. and dial. 
Ger. feu, kan, kote (Grinm); MDu. covsewve, Kilian Aonutwe, 
keenwe, Du. kieww ; going back to OTeut. *ezuzed, deriv. 
of kewivan to Cuew. The later chawe, jawe would then be 
parallel to mod.Ger. sane, MDu. caxive, Kilian sau, and 
to Ger. kauen, Du. kausven, 16th c, Eng. Cuaw v., beside 
OHG. Aiuwan, MHG, Aisiven, MDu. kouwen, and OE. 
céowan CHEW, the phonetic relations of which are not clearly 
settled. The spelling with 7 may have been influenced by 
association with F. joxe cheek 5 though the frequent passage 
of ch into 7 in otber words shows that this need not be as- 
sumed. Cf. the phonetic development of OE. céa/?, ME: 
chavel, chaul, chol, chowl, Jowi: also Marston's Jaws for 
chawt sb. and vb.) 

1. One of the bones (or sets of bones) forming the 
framework of the mouth, and the seizing, biting, or 
masticating apparatus of vertebrates ; in s7#g. more 
frequently the /ower or under (t nether) jaw, the 
inferior maxillary or mandible, than the wfper 
ctover) saw, or superior maxillary; cf. Jaw-BONE. 

The dropping or falling of the jaw is a mark of death, de- 
jection, or chagrin : see Jaw-FALLES, CHOP-FALLEN. 


1876 Jid. 
1876 IVhithy 


of heaven a bolt..struck, | 


560 


a, 1382 Wycir Zudg. xv. 16 In the check hoon of an asse, 
that is, in the iow of the colt of assis, I haue doon hem awey. 
1398 TkEVISA Barth. De PRN. xsi. (1498) 121 ‘The Coca: 
drytl meuyth the ouer lowe [Bodley US. pe ouer gowe] 
ayenste kynde of all other beestes and holdyth the nether 
lowe (Bedlcy MS. be nebir iowe] stil! and meu th it not. 
1484 Caxton Fables of “sop 2 He had a grete hede large 
vysage longe lowes. 1486 Lh. St. Albans Cvija, For booches 
that growe in a hawkts Iowe. 

B. cxqg0 Frevisa's Barth. De P. R.v. xiii. (Bodl. MS.), 
No beeste hap an euen gut but he haue teep in ayber iawe. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xin. (Percy Soc.) 210 Dyd not kyng 
Davyd a lyons jawe tere? 1600 FE. DrountT tr. Conestagyio 
270 The bullet hitting him under his right iawe. 161% Distt 
Job xii. 2 Canst thou. bore his iawe through with a thorne? 
1774 Gotpso. Vat. fist. (1776 VIb. 228 Vheir teeth are.. 
numerous, and. . perfectly inoffensive : they lie in cither jaw. 
1819 Sueirey Jeter Belli. x, Vhere was a silent chasni Tie- 
twixt his upper jaw and under. 1865 G. Macponatp ln. Q. 
Neighb. Xxx. 1878) §28 The jaw fell, and the eyes were fiacd. 

2. In p/. The bones and associated structures of 
the mouth including the tceth, regarded as instru- 
ments of prehension, crushing, and devouring ; 
hence, the cavity formed by these parts; the mouth, 
fauccs, throat. 

a, €1374 Cnaucre Bocth. 1, pr.iv.g (Camb. MS. Yitdrowh 
Ihym owt of the lowwes of hem pat gapeden. 1398 1 REVISA 
Barth, De Py RB. xvi. xaiii. (Vollen, MS.) It abateb 
swellynge of iowes [fusiorem Jauciun sedat) and hetpe}s 
woundes of pe lunges. ¢1430 Slavs Puer 5: in Batees 
Bk, 29 To enbrace [z.r. enboce) pi iowis with breed, it is not 
dewe; With ful moup speke not Jest pou do offence. 1483 
Caxton Geld, Leg. 195 1 There apperyd on hir no sygne 
of lyf sauf that hyr Iowes were a lytel reed. 1513 Dovctas 
VEncis Xi. sili. 69 With ane hydduts wolfis g.pand iowis. 

B. ¢1483 Chancer's IT. Fame ii.696 (ed. Caaton Luylthry ft 
come on your lawes [rime clawes + Fairfiand Bodl. USS, 
lowes, -ys, clowes, -ys} 1573 Gascoicst Zlearbes, Voy. to 


Holland, Aviast the Dutche with butter bitten tawes. .Gan 
aunswere thus. 1590 Sresser &.Q. ut Va. 33 The hungry 
Spaniells..With greedy jawes her ready for tu teare. 1608 


D. Tuva] Ass. Lol. & Ver. 09 Many 
snatcht (as it were) out of their iawes, .. for net making 
a.. bridge for the . enemy to passe over. 1732 LEDIARD 
Sethos Uf. vin. 103 [No] form. _discern’d but sparkling eyes 
and flaining jaws. 1735 SOMERVILLE Chase wi. 147 From his 
wide Jaws His ‘Vongue uninoisten’d hangs. 

3. iransf. chiefly in p/, The two sides of a narrow 
pass, fissure, gorge, or channel; the nariow ‘mouth’ 
or entrance into a valley, gulf, or sea; the fauces 
or entrance into the ‘ throat * of a flower, etc. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolly) 1. 167 Cesariensis, pat hap in 
pe west be ryuer Malua, and in pe norb pe gewes of pe grete 
see. 1618 Bouton Fiorns (1636) 271 Being commanded by 
Cresar to guard the jawes of the Adriatick gulph. 1655 I" W. 
Obs. in W. Fulke's Meteors 165 The Ground perhaps open 
with those inundations, and the Gold fall into tbe gaping 
jaws of the Earth, and so stick there. 1776 J. Len /ntrod. 
Bot. Explan. Verms 395 Faux, the Jaws gaping between 
the Divisions of the SEETES where the ‘Tube terminates. 
1810 ScotT Lady of L.v. iii, The guide, abating of his pace, 
Led slowly tbrough the pass’s jaws. 3851 Mayne Reiv 
Scalp [Munters xxxvii. 233 The ridge that formed the 
southern jaw of the chasm. 1883 Svmonvs /tal. yways 
i. 4 The torrent, foaming down between black jaws ¢f rain- 
stained grunite. 

4, pl. Applied to the seizing or holding members 
of a machine or apparatus, arranged in pairs, and 
usually capable of an opening and closing move- 
ment; Ssféc. Nant. the semicircular, concave, or 
forked end of a boom or gaff which clasps the 
mast with its projecting ends or ‘ horns’. 

1789 Trans. Soc. arts NVIb. 209 Bringing the jaws of the 
cap to embrace the stern-post. 1825 J. Nicnotson Ofperat. 
Mechanic 370 The end of the paper is at that time lying 
even with the extremity of the teeth #1, and the jaws of the 
tongs closing immediately that the rod 7 is put in motion. 
1830 EF. S. N. CAMPBELL Dict. Mil. Sc. 39 Cock, that part 
of a musquet lock which sustains the two pieces of tron, 
called jaws, between which the flint is fixed. 1835 Markyat 
Pirate viii, The jaws of the main-gaff were severed. 1877 
Raysonp Statist. Vines 4 Mintng 421 Krom's laboratory 
crusher .. In this machine (unlike any other) both jaws 
oscillate on centers, fixed some distance from the crushing 
faces. 188: YounG Every man his own Mechanic 238 The 
joiner’s vice .. 1s furnished with 9 in. jaws to opel 12 in. 

5. fig. (in pl.) ‘The seizing action or capacity of 
any devouring agency, as death, time, etc. 

1563 Virr. Vag. Induction xxxii, And first within the 
portche and iawes of Hell. ¢1s80 Sipsey /’s, Xxx. iit, ‘The 
graves moist hungry jawes. 1895, SHAKS. John v. ti. 116 
‘Io winne renowne Euen in the iawes of danger, and of 
death. 1654 Futter 7ivo Serm. 41 Mustering of Men in 
this case, was but casting away so many into the Gaghs of 
Death. 1703 MauNDRELL Fourn. Ferus. (1732) 16 Which 
great strength has preserv'd it thus long froin the jaws of 
time. 1855 TRxxyson Charge Lt. Brigade iii, Into the 
jaws of Death, Into the mouth of Hell Rode the six hundred. 

6. Vulgar loquacity; ¢sf. * cheeky’ or impudent 
talk; also, in vulgar language, ‘A talk, a speech, 
a lecture, an address. Frequent in the phrases /o0 
hold or stop one's jaw (where the sense may at 
first have been literal, as in fo open, loose, OF work 
one’s jaws: cf, also /o hold one’s longue). . 

1748 SMOLLETT Rod. Rand. iii, None of your jaw, you 
swab, .. else I shall trim your laced jacket for you. 1753 
Foote Eug. in Paris. Wks. 1799 1. 37 Hold your jaw and 
dispatch. | 1772 — Nabob ui. Wks. 1799 1. 318 Let’s have 
no more of your jaw ! 1800 Lp. METCALFE in Fortu. Rev. 
(1885) June 757 ‘Tremendous jaw from my tutor. 1836 
Cov. Hawker Diary 1893) TH. 94 A rich jaw between.. 
Read and Buckle, who met afloat after a previous quarrel. 
a1845 Hoop Zale Trunipet Xx, Parliamentary jabber and 
jaw. 1868 FREEMAN in A, R. W. Stephens Life s Lett. 
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7. atérib. and Comb., as jaw-arch,-break, -calipers, 
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1. The rush or dash of a wave; 2 


dashing wave, a Lillow. 
vEncis \. iii. 21 Heich as ane hill the iaw of 
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2. A quantity of water or other 


splashed, or thrown out; 4 


@ 1816 PickKEN 
toddy reeking 
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hot Will keep the 
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1612 Two Noble K. ui. ii, 
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2. slang. &. 
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1748 SMOLLETT 
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Jaw v.*) Saw-box, Jaw-tub, 
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devour with the jaws; to 


I wreake not if the wolues 


to 


Rod. Rand. xxiv, He swore woundily at 


together fore and aft a 


good spell. 


_whereby the lieutenant returned tbe salute, 


1760 


JAW. 


C. Jonnston Chrysal (1822) III. 299 Will you stand jawing 
here? x80r M. G. Lewts Vades Wonder, Sailor's T. iv, 
In vain I begg'd, and swore, and jaw'd; Nick no excuse 
would hear. 1885 T. A. Guturit Sinted Venus viii. 98 
What's the good of jawing at him? — 

b. frans. To address censoriously or abusively ; 


to scold or ‘ lecture’ (a person). 

1810 Sforting Mag. XXXVI. 262 He was then very 
abusive and noisy; he kept jawing us. 1833 Makrrvat 
P. Simple xi, 1 have becn jawed for letiing you go. 1896 
Chicago Advance 30 July 141/1 In politics we jaw one an- 
other partly for the fun of it. ; 

fo jaw away: to cut to the shape of jaws, or 
in a concave curve. 

Boz .Vaval Chron. V111. 470 The top-most part of the 
cap was cut to fit the rudder, and the after part jawed away, 
so as to work on the stern-post. : 

Jaw (139), v.2 Se. Also 7 jae. [See Jaw 5.* 

1. zr. Yo rush in waves; to dash or pour; to 
splash ; to surge. 

1§13 Dovcias -Eveis v. Prol. 53 Bot my propyne coym 
fra the pres fuit hait, Vnforlatit, not iawyn fra tun to tun, 
2a 1800577 Noland 91 in Child Ladlads 1. (1857) 345 For now 
the water jawes owre my head, And it gurgles in my mouth. 

2. trans. To pour or dash (water) in waves; to 
throw or dash (liquid) in quantity. 

c1680 R. Law Men. (1818) 177 When it [the elephant} 
drinks. .it jaes in the water in it’s mouth as from a great 
spout. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph.t. i, Tempest may cease 
to jaw the rowan flood. 1787 Bursxs dunerican Wari, Then 
up they gat the inaskin-pat, And in the sea did jaw, man. 

Hence Jaw’ing ff/. a. 

Va 1800 Lass of Lochrovan 43 in Scott Alinstr. Scot. Bord., 
‘The stately tower... Whilk stood aboon the jawing wave. 

Jawar, Jawari, variant of Jowar, Jowart. 

Jaw-bone, jawbone (d39°baun). [f. Jaw 54.1 
+ Bonk.] Any bone of the jaws; sec. cach of the 
two forming the lower jaw in most mammals, or 
the whole bone formed by their combination in 
others. 

¢ 1489 CAXTON Sounes of Aynion xxvi. 562 He gaff constans 
Soo grete a stroke vpon the cre, that he bare it awaye wyth 
all the iawe bone. 1gsx Binre Frdy, xv. 15 He founde 
a iaw-bone of a rotten asse..and slewe a thousande men 
therewith. 1626 Bacon Syl § 750 Vhe Iaw-Lones haue 
no Marrow Scuered, but a little Pulpe of Marrow diffised. 
1709 STEELE Zatler No. 129 ?7 It [a tooth] belong'd to the 
Jaw-Bone of a Saint. 1793 Hotcrorrtr. Lavater's Physiog. 
IIT. xx. 104 The Chinese .. appear to have broad checks 
with projecting jaw-bones. 1870 Bryant /diad 11, xvi1. 190 
. The Javelin entered underneath the ear By the jaw-bone. 
Jdod. A pair of whale’s jaw-bones forming a gateway. 

Jaw’-brea‘ker. colloy. 

1. A word hard to pronounce ; a word of many 
syllables. 

1839 Lever //.Lorrequer xix, I'd rather hear the Cruiskeen 
Lawn. .than a score of your high Dutch jawbreakers. 1886 
D. C. Murray st Person Sing. xviii. 136 It's a jawbreaker 
at first for an Englishman. 1887 Saintspury fist. lisad, 
Lit. i. 14 You will find no ‘jawbreakers ’ in Sackville. 

2. A machine with powerful jaws for crushing 
Ore, Cle; 

1877 Raymono S‘atist. Mines & Mining 421, 1 speak of 
the rolls as more applicable for completing the crushing 
of the ore as it comes in small pieces from the jaw-breaker. 

So Jaw’-breaking a. co//oy., hard to pronounce ; 
hence Jaw:-brea kingly az’. 

1824 Blackw, Vag. XVI. 191 Entitled hy aname most jaw- 
breakingly perplexing. 1842 Tuackeray Wiss Tickletohy's 
Lect. i. Wks. 1886 XXIV. 13 He conquered a great number 
of princes with jaw-breaking names. 1883 Gd. bWords Sept. 
592/2 <A little plant that has a jaw-breaking name, 

Jawed \d36d),a. [f. Jaw sé.0+-Ep%.] Having 
or furnished with jaws. 

@1§29 SKELTON /. Rummyng 38 awed like a jetty. 1887 
E. 1). Core Origin Fittest xi. 316 note, The metamorphosis 
of the jawed Neuroptera is little more marked. 

Jaw -fall. 

1. Falling of the jaw; fig. dejection. rare. 

1660 M. Grirritu fear of Gal & King 29 For a time they 
had an Inter-regnuin, aud no King in Israel, hesides divers 
other horrid jawfalls in government. 

+2. Dislocation or subluxation of the lower jaw 
so that it cannot be shut. Ods. 

1788 Rusu in Pettigrew Lettsom (1817) II. 432 The 
locked-jaw, or as it is usually called among the planters, 
the jaw-fall, is a very comnion disease among the children 
of the slaves. 

Jaw’'-fa:llen, cz. [f. Jawsd.1+ FALLEN pa. pple.) 
Having the lower jaw fallen or hanging loose; 
chop-fallen ; dejected. 

1603 Frorio .Wonutaigne 1. xl. 11632) 128 The wench offered 
him was jaw-falne, long-cheekt, and sharpe-nosed. a@ 1691 

Fraver Sea- Deltv.(1754) 165 We were jaw-fallen and starved 
with the extreme cold. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) 
LI. 54 (1).) The people. .seemed by their jaw-fallen faces 
; re goggling eyes to wonder at beholding a charming young 
<ly. 


Jaw-hole! (dg6‘hau:l). [f. Jaw 54.2, 0,2 + 
Hotr.] A hole into which dirty water or other 
liquid is ‘jawed’ or thrown; an open entrance to 
a sewer, honse-drain, or cesspool. 

1760 City Cleaned & County Linprov., Jaw-holls or water- 
spouts of timber [etc.]. 1815 Scotr Guy AZ. i, Piloting 
with some dexterity along the little path which bordered 
the formidable jaw-hole, whose vicinity the stranger was 
made sensible of hy means of more organs than one. 1824 
— St, Ronan's xxviii, ‘That odoriferous gulf, ycleped, in 
Scottish phrase, the jawhole; in other words, an uncovered 
conimon sewer. 


jawy part of the face. 
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Jaw'-hole?. [Jaw 56.1] A gaping fissure or 
opening; an abyss. 

1840 1. A. Trottore Summer in Brittany 11. xxxiv. 187 
A sort of jaw-hole, or abyss, moreover, is still pointed out 


between Huelgoat and Cairhax, which this vixen of a prin- | 


cess nsed as a second—or rather first—Tour de Nestle. 1876 
Wartly Gloss., Faw-hooal, a fissure or opening in the land, 
as the mouth of astream, ‘he arched entrance to a cavern. 

Jawing (d397in), vd. sb. slang. [f. Jaw v.l+ 
-InGl.] A vulgar or contemptuous equivalent for 
speaking. 

1788 De Foe's Voy. round World (1840) 313 They would 
chop off his head, and put a stop to his Jawing. 1810 
Sporting Mag. XXXV.78 Mary Jordan and her acquaint. 
ances were fighting and jawing. 1871 Dixon ower 111. 
Xvili. 190 Two hours were spent in drinking, jawing. and 
accepting terms, 1874 Liste Carr Fad. Gwynne 1. iii. 83 
Nigh blowing the roof off... with her everlasting jawing. 

b. adirid., as jawing-tackle, the jaws, ctc., as 
used in speaking := saw-tackle (Jaw sb. 7). 
1859 Reave Love me little xxii, Ah, Eve, my girl, your 


jawing-tackle is too well hung. 


Jaw'less, z. [{f. Jaw s6h.1+-LEss.] Without 


jaws; sfec. without a lower jaw, as the lamprey. 


1708 Mortevx Rabelais w. xv. (1737) 60 ‘The jawless 
Bum shrug’d up his Shoulders. 

Jawm(e, dial. form of Jams. 

+ Jawn, obs. var. of CHAWN 56., chine, fissure, 
and of CHAWN v., to gape. 

1598 Marston Sco. Villany 1. iii. Cviij, To stop his iawning 
chaps. 1602 — dnfonio's Nev. u. ii. Wks. 1856 I. 94 Defy- 
ance to thy power, thou rifted jawne. 

Jawndes, -dres,, jJawnes, obs. ff. JaunxpDice, 

Jawne, Jawnish, var. JAUNE, JatNnisH, Ods, 

Jawp, variant of Jaup v. and sd., splash. 


Jaw’'-tooth. A molar tooth. Cf. CHEEK-TOOTH. 

1601 Hotianp /’diny II. 440 If the grinders and great iaw 
teeth do ake, this is a speciall medicine for them, 1612 
Piste Prov. xxx. 14 Vhere is a generation, whose teeth 
are as swords, and their iaw-teeth as kniues. 1678 Cup- 
worrn /utell, Syst. 1. v. 670 Vhe former teeth were made. . 
thin and sharp, by means whereof they became fit for 
cutting ; but the jaw-teeth thick and broad, whereby they 
became useful for the grinding of food. 1789 Mapan 
Perstus (1795) 39 uote, Grinding food between the jaw- 
teeth. 1837 Wuretwricnt tr. dristofhanes II. 8 In 
wrestlers’ fashion, plying his jaw-teeth. 

Jawy (320i), a. rare. [f. Jaw sh.l+-y.] Of 
or pertaining to the jaw; forccful in language. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes u. iii. 42 The dulapes and the 
1898 Academy 15 Oct. 92/1 It is 
material detail: forceful, stunning, jawy detail. 

Jaxe, obs. form of JAKES. 


Jay d3é!). Also 5 6 Sc. ia, 5-7 iaye. [a. OF. 


Jay, mod,!. geal, in ONF. gat, gay =Pr. gat ( fat), 


Sp. gayo, med.L. gatus, gata (Papias) ; of uncertain 
origin: some refer it to OHG. gésé adj. quick ; 
hence, lively. It cannot be identified with F. gaz 
adj. ‘gay’, which has g, not 7, in Central F.] 

1. The name of a common European bird, Garrz- 
lus glandartus, in structure and noisy chattering 
resembling the magpie, but in habits arboreal, and 
having a pluinage of striking appearance, in which 
vivid tints of blue are heightcned by bars of jet-black 
and patches of white. Hence used as the English 
name of the genus Garrulus, and applied with 
distinguishing additions to the other species. 

@ 1310 in Wright Lyvic 7. 52 Heo is dereworthe in day, 
.. Gentyl, jolyf so the jay. 1386 Cuaucer Janciple’s 
7. 28 And taughte it speke as men teche a Tay. rqr2z- 
13 Hoccreve Sadi. to lien. V, 37 My wordes .. clappe 
and iangle foorth, as dooth a iay. 1530 Lynpesay Tes?. 
Papyngo 725 The gentyll Ia, the Merle, and Turtur 
trew. 1§90 SPENSER /. QO. 11. vill. 5 Decked with diverse 
plumes, like painted layes. 1596 SHaks. Sam. Shr. ww. 
ii. 177 What is the Iay more precious then the Larke? 
Because his feathers are more beautifull. 1746-7 Hervey 
Medtt. (1818) 43 Not long ago 1 happened to spy a thought- 
less jay; the poor bird was idly busied in dressing his pretty 
plumes, 1766 Pennant Zood. (1768) 1. 173 Jays. .may be 
brought to imitate the human voice. 1880 A. R. WaLtace 
fst, Life ii. 20 There are, so far as yet known, twelve species 
of true jays. 1893 Newvon Dict. Birds 470 Doubts may 
be expressed whether these birds are not more nearly related 
to the Pies than to the Jays. ; . 

b. In more extended sense, applied to birds of 
the sub-family Garrudine or family Garrulide, 
among which are the Alue Jay (Cyanurus cris- 
tatus) of North America, the Canada Jay (Peri- 
soreus canadensis), the Grey Jay, Green Jay, 
Siberian Jay, ete. 

1688 J. Crayton in PAil. Trans. XVII. 991 The Pica 
Glandarea, or Jay, is much less than our English Jay 

. It has both the same Cry, and suddain jetting Motion. 
1838 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 7) XVI. 584/2 The blue jay of 
America is an almost universal inhabitant of the western 
woods. /ééd., A most magnificent bird is the Columbia jay. 
1855 Loner. Hraw, xiii, 100 Jays and ravens, Clamorous 
on the dusky tree-tops. 1885 °C. E. Crapock’ (Miss Mur- 
free) Proph. Gt. Smoky Mount. viii, He saw..the white 
tips of the tail-feathers of a fluttering bluejay. 1886 YuLE 
Anglo-ind. Gloss., Fay, the name usually given by Eu- 
ropeans to the Coracias /adica, Linn., the Nileant or ‘hlue- 
throat ’ of the Hindus, found all over India. 1893 Newton 
Dict. Birds 469 The Lantus infaustus of Linnaus .. 
the Siherian Jay of English writers, which ranges through- 
out the pine-forests of the north of Europe and Asia, /éid., | 
The Canada Jay, or ‘Whiskey Jack"..presents a still more | 
somhre coloration. | 


JAZERANT. 
2. Applied to other birds: a. The Jackdaw (app. 


from a French mistransl. of xdAotos or graculus in 
the fable of the jackdaw decked in peacock’s 
plumes). b. The Cornish chough, also termed 
Cornish jay. e@. The Missel thrush. docadé. 

1484 Caxton Fables af sop 1. xv, Vhe xv fable is of the 
Iaye and of the pecok. 1552 Hutoet, Iaye, byrde, gracus, 
gracnilns. [1565 Coorer /hesaurus s.v. Graculus, They 
are much deceyued that have taken Gracudus for a Iaye.] 
1628 Witner Brit. Remcmb. Pref. 129 The Jay that vaunts 
In others plumes. 1706 Puittips, Fay, or Fackdaw, a kind 
of chattering Bird. 1750 Pocockr /rav. Exg., etc. (Cam- 
den) 135 About Penzance, in the rocks, are jays with red 
bills and legs, called a Cornish jay, and by Pliny Pys1/e- 
cora.c. 1880 Antrim & Down Gloss., Fay, the missel thrush 
is called the jay here. ‘The jay does not occur. 

3. ¢ransf. a. An impertinent chatterer. b. A 
showy or flashy woman; one of light character. 
ec. A person absurdly dressed ; a gawk or ‘ sight’, 
d. A stupid or silly person; a simpleton. 

1523 SKELTON Gazl, Laure/ 1262 For the gyse now adays 
Of sui iangelyng iays Is to discommende What they 
cannot amende. 1598 SHaks. A/erry IV. aun. iii. 44 We'll 
teach him to know Turtles from layes. | 16rx — Cynd. 11. 
iv. 51 Some Tay of Italy. hath betraid him. 1639 CHapMan 
& Survey Tae Ball. ii, Sod. Mr. Gostock, madam. Lec. 
Retire, and give the jay admittance. 1884 Pall Alall G. 
29 Dec. 4/2 The intending larcenist will strike up a con- 
versation with a likely looking Jay in a public convey- 
ance .. and win his friendship. 1886 Barinc-Goutp J/e- 
fhalat vii. 91 You stood by.. and listened while that jay 
snapped and screamed at me. 1883 V. V7. Herald Sept. 
(Farmer snericanisms), Never. have 1 been annoyed in 
the slightest way by any of the so-called jays. 1898 IV estm. 
Gaz. 7 Oct. 4/2 ‘Kharki is not exactly a blanket; hesides, we 
are jays enough as it is, and if we had had our old things on 
we should have*been regular jays’. 1900 Dundee Advertiser 
30 July 4 An underhred undergraduate—called in Anierica 
a‘jay’. 

4. Angling. Name of a variety of artificial fly. 

1867 F. Francis dugding xi. (1880) 432 The Blue Jay..is 
the Blue Doctor dressed with jay. 

5. Coal-mining. See quot.) 

1829 Glover's Hist. Derby 1. 59 Sirong jay or roof coal. 
Lbhid. 60 Black jay, a sort of cannel coal. 

6. alirih, and Comb., as jay-black, -like adjs. ; 
jay-feather, esp. in Sc. phrase /o sed up one’s jay- 

feathers (see quot.); jay pie, jay-piet, (a) the 
jay; 4) locally, the Misscl thrush; jay-tcal, 
locally, the common teal. Also JAy-BiRD., etc. 

1706 Loud, Gas. No. 4236/8 Stolen..a black Mare, but 
not *Jay-black. 1825-80 JAmiFson sv., She made sic a 
rampaging, that I was obliged to set up my “*jay-feathers at 
her, Koxd. The expression contains a ludicrous allusion to 
the mighty airs of a jackdaw, when ina bad humour. 1880 
Dx. Arcyis in Fraser's Alay. Jan. 49 The large Belted 
Kingfisher. was passing with a *Jay-like flight over the 
crecks..of the Hudson. 1880 Il’, Cornwall Gloss., * Fay- 
pic, a jay. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 2 Missel 
‘Thrush .. the harsh note it utters when alarmed has caused 
it to reccive the names of... Jay (North of Ireland), Jay pie 
(Wilts). 1895 Crockett Alex Joss //ags xxxix. 282 Yet 
I saw as it had heen the waft of a *jaypiet's wing among 
them. 1885 Swainson Prov. Namcs Birds 158 Common 
Teal. .* Jay teal (Kirkcudbright). 

Jay'-bird. A jay: in some parts of England, 
the Common Jay; in U.S., the Blue Jay. 

185: Mayne Reip Scalp Hunters xxxii. 247, I could hear 
the shrill voices of the jay-birds. 1881 Ledcestersh. Gloss., 
Fay-bird, the jay. 1890 L.C. D’Oy.e Notches 81 The only 
signs of life were an occasional jay-bird, or an eagle. 1893 
Wiltsh. Gloss., Foy-lird, the Jay. 

Jay-hawk, v. U.S. [A back-formation from 
next.) érans. To harry as a jay-hawker; to‘ raid’. 

1866 Standard 27 Oct. 3/2 A war of neighbourhoods. .of 
lynchings and jay-hawkings, of rapine and outrage without 
parallel. 1893 Scrébuer's Mag. X111. 381/2 Every man 
suddenly discovering that somelody has jayhawked his 
hoots or his blanket. 

Jay ’-haw:ker. U.S. A name given to mem- 
bers of the bands who carried on iriegular warfare 
in and around eastern Kansas, in the free soil 
conflict, and the early part of the American civil 
war, and who combined pillage with guerilla fight- 
ing; hence, generally, a raiding guerilla or irregular 
soldier. (See also quot. 1890.) 

1865 Padd Mali G. No. 143, 5/1 Jay-hawkers, cut-throats, 
and thieves. 1867 A. D. Rictiarpson Beyond the Altssis- 
sippi x. 125 Found all the settlers justifying the ‘Jay- 
hawkers’, a name universally applied to Montgomery’s 
men, from the celerity of their movements and their habit 
of suddenly pouncing uponanenemy. 1888 S?. Louis Globe 
Democrat 20 Jan. (Farmer Americanisms), He was con- 
nected with what is known as the Jayhawker war that raged 
on the borders of Kansas about twenty-five years since. 
1g00 R. Kipttne in Szmes 15 Mar. 8/1 Suppose that you who 
read these lines had been out with Rimington’s jay-hawkers 
or somebody else’s fly-hy-nights, riding bard and sleeping 
light for weeks. 

Jayl(e, Jayler, etc., obs. forms of JAIL, etc. 

+ Jayne, variant of GEANE Ods., Genoa. 

1488 Naval Accts. Hen. VIT (1896) 79 Hausers of Jayne 
ooh 

Jazerant, jesserant ((dga‘zérant, dze's-). 
Now only ///st. Forms: a. 5 iessera(u)nt(e, 

. s Oo 
-and, -ance, iestraunt, 5-6 iestern(e, Sjazerent, 
g -an, -ant. B. 5 gessera(u)nt(e, -an, -en, 
(geseran), 6 gesseron ; see also GESTERON. {a. 
OF. jaseran, -ant, jaz-, jac-, jesseran, jastran, in 
Roland (11th c.) jaserene = Pr. jaseran, Pg. jaserao; 
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in Sp. gacerina, Pg. jazerina, lt. ghiaszerino; orig. 
an adj.,in OF. osberc zazerenc, hauberc jazerant, in 
Sp. cola jacerina. Generally agreed to be of Sara- 
cen origin, and according to Diez prob. ideatical 
with Sp. azarino Algerian, f, Arab. al-) jasirah 
‘the island’, in pl. A/-jeza7r, Algiers, in the old 
Arabic writers Jazirah bent MJasighanan.]| 

“A light coat of armour composed of splints or 
small plates of metal rivetted to each other orto a 
lining of some stout matcrial’ : Fairholt). 

a. Yaxg00 Vorte Arth. 4238 Thorowe jopowne and 
jesserawnte of geniille mailes. @ 1400-50 .4/e.cander 2450 
(Ashin.) 3arkid to pe 3atis & a to be wallis, Sum in 
lopons, sum in lesserantis (adi 4S. lesserauntez] suin 
loyned all in platis. 1466 A/ann. § /fouseh. Exp. (Roxb.\ 
353 He schal make iny mastyr a jestrawnt. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur xin, vi, Thenne syr Galahalt ..dyd vpon 
hym a noble lesseraunce. 1577 IlotinsHew Chron, Scot. 32 
Armed in iacks and light iesternes, 1795 SoutnEy Joan of 
Are vis. 184 Atal! points arni’d .A jazerent of double mail 
he wore. 1823 Scott Quentin /), ti, Underneath his plain 
habit, the Scotsman observed that he concealed a juzeran, 
or flexible shirt of linked mail. 1834 PLancuk rit. Cos- 
fume 194 The jazerant or jazerine jacket was frequently worn 
in lieu of the breast and back plates, ‘his defence was 
coinposed of small overlapping plates of iron covered with 
velvet, the gilt studs that secured them forming the exterior 
ornament. 

8B. %a1400 Morte Arth. 2909 Thorowe gesserawntes of 
lene jaggede to the herte. 1422 JIM of Salwayn (Somer- 
set Ho.), A Habirgon of gesseran. 1423 Jas. I Avngis O. 
clit, Lyull fischis.. Vhat In the sonne ou thaire scalis bryght 
As gesserant, ay glitterit In my sight. 1465 /’aston Lett. 
1). 214 Vour gesscren and gaunteletts shall be send hom hy 
the next caryours. 1530 Exvor Gov. 1. xvii, Armed as he 
was in a gesseron, 

+ Ja‘zul, -al, -el. [A corruption of Sp. aze/ 
blue.] Lapis lazuli; =Azere 1. 

1616 Butroxar, /azu/, a precious stone of a blew, azure 
colour, 1678 Puiruirs ted. 4), Fasu? ledd. 1696, 1706 jazal]. 
1727 BaiLey, Jazal. 1818 Lopp, Fazel. 

Jazy, variant of Jasey, a wig. 

Jeabard, obs. form of JEoPARD 7. 

+ Jea‘lisom, a. dra/. Obs. [f. JEaLous a. + 
-SOME.] Jealous; having jealousy. 

1599 Peer Sir Clyom. Wks. (Rtldg.) 518/r They'll be so 
jealisom over them, that chain in douht Ich shall not keep 
Jack my boy till seven years go about. 

Jealous (dgc'las), z. lorms: a. 3-4 gelus(e, 
4-08, 4-5 -ows, 4-6 -ous(e, 5 -uce, 6 gealous. 
B. 4-5 ielus, 4-7 -ous(e, 6-089, (-oux); 6 7 ieal- 
ous.e, 7—- jealous. y. 5 ielius, 6 -ious, -yus, 
-yous, 6-7 iealious. 5. 4-6 ialous.e, 6 -ouss. 
e. 5-6 iolyce, -yous, -ious, -yus, ioyluse. [ME. 
gelos, etc., a. OF. ge/os (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
mod.I*. jalowx, -ouse, = Pr. gelos, It. geloso, Sp. 
seloso:—late L, é/ds-us, f. late L. 2é/-25 a, Gr. (dos 
cmulation, zeal, jealousy: see-ovus. The Komanic 
7 or ge for Gr. ¢, shows the analysis of Gr. ¢ as dz, 
dz, dj, di, evidenced in other words, in late L.] 

+1. Vehement in feeling, as in wrath, desire, or 
devotion: a. Wrathful, furious (rare); b. De- 
voted, eager, zealous. Obs. 

1382 Wyciir Deut. xxix. 20 The woodnes of hym [the Lord] 
shal wax feers, and gelows a3ens that man. 1§35 Cover- 
pare /eclus. li. 18, 1 will be gelous to cleue vnto the 
thinge y* is good. 1560 Binre iGenev.) 1 Azmgs xix. 10, 
1 haue bene very ielous for the Lord God of hoste. 1651 
Marve tt Corr. Wks. 1872-5 11. 66 Mr. Recorder and Mr. 
Vaux, persons as jealous in your service as I myselfe. 

+2. Ardently amorous; covetous of the love of 
another, fond, lustful. Ods. (But cf. 4.) 

¢ 1430 Syr Gener. 1070 The Quene had a ful licorous eye 
And a hert ful amerous; On Generides she wax gelous. 
1555 Braproro in Strype Zecd. fem. (1721) 11). App. alv. 
130, I sawe certayne letters sent from th’ Emprour..wherin 
was contayned theise privities. .the good simple Quene is so 
jelous over my sonne .. we shall make her agree vnto all 
our requestes [etc.}. - f 

3. Zealous or solicitous for the preservation or 
well-being of something possessed or esteemed ; 
vigilant or careful in guarding ; suspiciously careful 
or watchful. Const. of (jor, over). 

1387-8 T. Usk Test, Love ui. v. (Skeat) 1. 38 Some maner 
of ielousy, 1 wot wel is euer redy in al the hertes of my 
trew seruauntes, as thus: to be ielous ouer him self, lest he 
he cause of his owne disease. 1526 TiIXDALE 2 Cor, xi. 2,1 
am gelous over you with godly gelousy. 1555 Pore in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 11.192 Myn helth.. wherof 1 am 
the more jelose now then I am commonly at other tymes. 
1665 Boyte Occas. Ke/i. 1. xiv. (1848) 142, lam. .hrought.. 
toset a high Value upon Health, and he a very Jealous Pre- 
server of so great a Blessing. 1738 Wesvey Ps. xu. vii, Be 
jealous for thy glorious Name. 1828 Scorr /. AL. Perth 
xxvii, The chief is young, and jealous of his rank. 1888 
Bryce Amer, Conimiv, 1. xxv. 378 The people, jealous of 
their hardly-won liherties, note 

4. ‘Troubled by the belief, suspicion, or fear that 
the good whith one desires to gain or keep for 
oneself has been or may be diverted to another; 
resentful towards another on account of known or 
suspected rivalry: @. in love or affection, esp. in 
sexual love: Apprehensive of being displaced in 
the love or good-will of some one ; distrustful of 
the faithfulness of wife, husband, or lover. Const. 
of, arch. over (the beloved person, or the suspected 
rival) ; also of (the attentions of another, etc.). 
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@ 3250 Owl & Night. 1075 He was so gelus of his wive, 
That he ne mi3zte..1-so that man with hire speke. a 1300 
Cursor M. »794 O lauerdschipp was par na strijf, Was 
naman lelus of his wijf, ¢ 1386 Cuatcer Miller's T. 38 
lalous [7.77 iclous, gelous] he was, and heeld hire narwe in 
cage lur she was yong and wylde and he was old. 1398 
Vreviss Barth, De ?. Ro xu. xvii. (MS. Bodl.) If, r21b 
‘The Cock fijteb for heere [a hen} specialliche as puuze he 
were lelous. a1450 Ant, de da our (1868) 23 She loucd hym 
so moche that she was iclous yuer alle women that he spake 
with, 1484 Caxtox Fables of Alfonce (1889 12 A blynd 
man whiche had a fayre wyf of the whiche he was moche 
Jalous. 1592 Greextr Upst. Courtier \ij, The yellow 
daffadil, a tlowre fit for gelous Dottrels, who through the 
bewule of their honest wives grew suspitious. 1611 Bite 
Num, v. 30 When the spirit of ielousie commeth vpon 
him, and hee Le ielous ouer his wife. 1717, Lavy M. W. 
Moatacu /.¢f. to C'tess Afar 1 Apr., It is impossible for 
the most jealous husband to know his wife when he meets 
her, 3819 livros Juan 1.cly,So young a husband's jealous 
fears. 3888 Miss Braopon fatal Three. iii, Mrs. Fausset 
» had heen jealous of the new-comer. and resentful of her 
intrusion from the outset. 

b. in respect of success or advantage: Appre- 
hensive of lusing some desited benefit through the 
rivalry of another; feeling ill-will towards another 
ou account of some advantage or superiority which 
he possesses or may possess; grudying, cnvivus. 
Const. of the person, or the advantagc). 

¢1385 Cnaucer LZ. G. VW Prol. 331 Ffor hate or fur lelous 
ymagynyng. ¢1477 Caxton Fasen 32 Alle were ialous of 
hun. But Jason neuer thought on none of them. 1563 

3. Goose Fegloys vii. (Arb. 59 You iudge but of malicious 
hart, and of a Jalouse brayne, ¢ 26021 Sir C. Iatros 
in //atfon Corr, (Camden) 2 My many iealious observers 
prevent my presence. a1732 ATTERNURY Seri. /sa x1, 22 
(Seager) It is certain that they looked npon it with a jealous 
eye. 1838 Tuiriwatr Greece xxin. 111. 289 Several of the 
leading persons in the state were jealous of his glory. 1897 
fing. flist, Rev, Jan. 152 The Church was, as carly as 1254, 
becoming jealous of the civil law. 

ce. In biblical language, said of God: Having 
a love which will tolerate no unfaithfulness or de- 
fection in the beloved object. 

ax2z5 Ancr. K. go Vnderstond, ancre .. hwas spuse bu 
ert; & hu he is gelus of alle pine lates. 1382 Wrycuir Eras, 
xx. §, 1] forsothe am the Lord thi God, strong gelows [1388 
a stronge gelouse louyere]. 1535 Covexpare /érd., For 1 
the Lorde thy God am a gelouse God. — Josh, xxiv. 19 
He is an holy God, mightie, and gelous, which spareth not 
youre Urangressions and synnes. 1617 Moryso~ /f/7. 1. 6 
Our very God is ina g sence said to be icalous:..you 
shall ever find the chastest Weomen, desiring an busband 
vertuously jealous, 1853 Maurice /’rofh. & Aings vii. 119 
God is contemplated as jealous over bis people. 

5. Suspicious; apprehensive of evil. fearful. 
Const. of, or with subord. clause. Now dia/. 

¢ 1532 Du Wes /atrod, Fr. in Palsgr. 921 A man doutfull 
and suspect of jelous (soufeconeus). 1593 Snaks. Lucr. 
800 Let not the iealous daie behold that face. 1607 MippDLE- 
ton Five Gallants 1. i, My master is very jealous of the 
pestilence. 1622 Wituer Afistr. Philar. in Arh. Garuer 
IV. 420 Never did the jealous 'st ear Any muttering 
rumour hear. a 1639 Wotton in ‘elig. (1651) 524 ‘Vhe 
jealous Trout, that fow did lie, Rose at a wel-dissembled 
Flie. 1755 B. Martin A/ag. cirts & Se, 111. xiii. 398, 1 am 
jealous of some baneful I:xperiment to follow, 1868 ATKINSON 
Cleveland Gloss. Jealous, apprehensive, ready to anticipate 
something..more or less unpleasant in its nature. 


+b. Doubtful. mistrustfal. Ods. 

1601 Snaks. Fal. C. 1. ii. 162 That you do loue me, 1 am 
nothing iealous. 1682 ScarLEtr £ixchanges 216 When.. 
the Acceptant afterwards repents, and is jealous whether 
the Drawer will really accept of his Re-draughts. 

6. Suspiciously vigilant against, or to prevent, 
something (expressed or understood) ; vigilant in 
scrutinizing. 

1601 R, Jouxson Avugd. & Commi. (1603 215 They are 
very jealous to shew themselves fearefull or base minded in 
worde or deede. 1632 J. Mavwakp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 

1 The Princesse... was jealous lest her griefe [for her 
bade death] should grow to be displeased with her, for 
adventuring her selfe to the gust of a curious sight. 1709 
Srrayrer Aun. Ref 1.1. 499 They were very jealous of any 
Popish prince to become her husband. 1797 Mas. Ravcuirre 
Ltalian \xi, (1824) 641 He examined with a jealous eye the 
emotions he witnessed. 1843 Por Purloined Let. Wks. 1864 
1. 268 The most jealous scrutiny of the microscope. 1866 
Rocers Agric. & Prices I. xxi. 549 Measures [of weignt, etc.] 
were subject to jealous supervision. 

b. éransf. Requiring suspicious or careful vigi- 
lance; delicate, ticklish. ? Ods. 

1600 E. Brount tr. Conestaggio 127 The difficultie .. to 
finde a trustie person in so dangerous and iealous a cause 
as this is. 1672 Marvett Xe’. Transp. 1, 267 Nor shall I 
dwell too long upon so jealous or impertinent a subject. 


+ 7. Jealous glass, an old name for glass which 
is translucent, but cannot be seen through: see 


quots., and cf. JaLouslE. Obs. * 

1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 153 Fealous Glass..isa 
sort of wrinkled Glass of such a Quality, that one cannot 
distinctly see what is done on the other side of it. 1726 R. 
Neve Builder's Dict. sw. Glass, This Jealous Glass .. is 
commonly used in and ahout London, to put into the lower 
Lights .. where the Windows are low against the Street. 
[1879 Centenary Birmingham Libr, 32 A curious question 
arose [in 1821] as to the use of ‘jealous glass "in the windows 
towards the bank, as provided by the criginal lease.] 

8. Comd., as jealous-headed, -eyed, etc. 

1679 M. Ruspen Further Discov. Bees 122 To answer 
these jealous-headed persons. 2704 STEELE Lying Lover it.i. 
1719 SavaGE Love in Iei/1.i. 9 Some jealous pated Father 
or Brother must interfere. 1815 Moman's Wild 1. i, 1 am 
told he is a cursed silly, jealous-pated fellow, 


JEALOUSY. 


+ Jealouse, v. Ols.or dial. Also 7 jealouze, 
9 jealous. (ad. F. ja/ouser, with spelling con- 
formed to JeaLous. Now chiefly Sc. and north, 
dial. and spelt JaLouss, q.v.] trans. To suspect 

a thing or person); to have a suspicion ¢ha/: see 
JALOUSE @ 2. 

1682 Iiuxyan //oly War xiv, lt was jealoused that they 
were too familiar with them. 1682 Laver fear 32 A guilty 
cons tence .. distrusts all, doubts and jealouzeth all. 1703 
DD. Wittiamson Serm. bef. Gen Assembly Edinburgh 4% 
With attestations justly jealoused. 1718 MWodrow Corr, 
(1843) IL. 377 But I jealouse, if the Lord take him away, it 
will be so sudden. 1721 Woprow .S wh 7. Ch. Scot. 1. 7 The 
Ibrethren. .did very much fear and jealouse Mr. James Sharp, 
1827 CarLyce in lroude Lif (1882) 1. xx. 430 Will you be 
ged neighbours or bad? 1 cannot say, .. I jealouse you. 
1876 I Aithy Gloss. s.v.,‘1 jealous'd it’. 

Tience t Jealou'sed f//. a.. suspected. 

1695 J. Sack Article Wks. 1844 1, 268 She assisted the 
Scottish subjects against their native Sovereign (her jea- 
lonsed competitrix . 

+ Jealous-hood. So printed in the 4th Folio 
of Shakspere (1685, and taken by some as a single 
werd, with the sense ‘jealousy’. 

All the quartos and the first thiee folios have the two 
words jealous hood, which is presumal ly the true reading ; 
old Capulet, in applying the phrase to his wife, either using 
hood as the type of the female head, or alluding to the use 
of a hood as a disguise fora jealous spy. Cf. the personal 
application of chaperon; also mad-cap, sly-boots, etc, 

[1592 SHAKS. Koon. & Ful. wv. iv. 13 A iealous hood, a lealous 
hood (1685 jealous-hood], Now fellow, what there?} 1846 
Wouctster, Fealous-hood, Jealousy Shak, So later Dicts. 

Jealously (dze'lasli), adv. [f JEaLous a, + 
-L¥*.) Ina jealous manner. 

tl. Zealously, eagerly. Os. 

1388 Wyei Joel ii, 18 Vhe Lord louyde gelousli his 
lond. 1549 Covervae, etc. Arasm. far. Gal. iv. Ccijh, 
Some iclously wove jou and as it were enuiyng at me, 
labor to wynne your fauor, . : 

2. In a way characterized by jealousy (in mod. 
senses); with watchful care for preservation ; with 
apprchension of rivalry, or (¢5f.) of loss or damage. 

1718 Strvee Whrtgi/t m. xxiti, He had always hoped 
that her Majesty’s safety..should be jealously preserved. 
21788 Micke Siege Alurserdles wi. v, He stamps the 
ground; then jealously casts round His burning eyes, as 
if he fear’d his thoughts Were listen’d to, 1857 Krere 
Euchar, Adorat, 31 Surely it is natural that we should.. 
jealously guard them, and erp make the most of 
them. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 11, vit. 29 They were 
doubtless jealously watched. 

+3. Suspiciously, distrustfally. Ods. (exc. dial.) 

1628 Dicny Vey. Aledit, 84 But seeing they wrought 
jealously of me. (Sull common dialectally.) 

Jealousness,. Now rare. [!. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being jealous; jealousy ; suspicion. 

1380 Wycuir Sera. Sel. Wks. 1.88 Chana, pat is gelous- 
nes, 1382 — Nam. v.15 If the spiryt of gelousnes stire 
the man ajens his wijf, — Song So/. vii. 6 Strong is as 
deth |ocue, hard as helle ielousnesse. ¢ 14z0 dvow. Arth. 
laiv, Of jelusnes Le thou bold. a1626 Bacox Mar zurth 
Sfain in éfarl. Misc. Malh,) 1V. 135 Not out of umhrages, 
light jealousness, apprehensions afar off, hut out of clear 
foresight of imminent danger. 1900 Lougm. Mag. June 
141 Jealousness does not scem to be the distinguishing 
feature of Louise's early training. 

+Jealouste. Os. [from OF. type *ja/ousetd, 
f. jaloux, -ouse: sce -TY.] Jealousy; zeal, 

1382 Wycuir Ni, v.15 The sacrifice of gelouste it is. 
— 7s. Ixxviiili.} 5 Shal be tend vp as fyr thi jelouste? — 
fsa, lix. 17 Couered with the manul of telouste. 

Jealousy (dze'lasi). Forms: a. 3-5 gelusie, 
-usye. 4-6 gelosie, -osy(e, -ousie, -ousy(e, 5 
-owsye, -ozye, 6 (gelacy), gealosie, -osy e, 
-ousy. 8. 4 ielesye, 4-7 ielousie, -ousy, (4-5 
-ousye, 3 -acy, 5-6 -osy(e, 6 -usy, -owsy); 6-7 
iealousie, -sye, 7;— jealousy. ‘y. 4ialusy e, 4-6 
-ousie, -ousye, 6 -owsye. 6. 5 iolysye. [a. 
OF. gelosie, jalousie (=Vr. and lt. gelosza), f. gelos 
JeaLous: sce -Y.] The quality of being jealous. 

+1. Zeal or vehemence of feeling against some 
person or thing ; anger, wrath, indignation. Ods, 

¢ 1400 Afol. Loll. 25 Pe gelousy (1382 Wyctir i 7sd. v. 18 
ielouste) of Him schal tak armor, & arme pe crature to 
venge Him on pe wickid. 1535 CoverpDa.e Dent, xxix. 20 
His wrath and gelousy shall smoke ouer soch aman. 161% 
Biste /’s. Ixxix. 5 How long, Lord, wilt thou be angry, for 
euer? shall thy ielousie hurne like fire? 1649 be. Rey- 
xotps Hosea i. 32 The Lord shewing the jealousie of his 
Justice. or: 

+ 2. Zeal or vehemence of feeling in favour of a 
person or thing; devotion, eagerness, anxiety to 
serve. Oés. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 165 He hadde a manere 
gelozye To hys marchauntes, and lowede hem hartelye. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg.17oh/1 The luge wyste not who had 
wrong for the ialousye of lustyse that he had. /d7d. 442/1 
The swete percepcyon of thy precious body whiche by 
lalousye of loue 1 doo take be to me eschewyng of damp- 
nacion. 1§65 T. StarLeton Fortr. Fatth 20 This shall the 
gelousy of the Lorde of Hostes hringe to passe. ; 

8. Solicitude or anxiety for the preservation or 
well-being of something; vigilance in guarding 
a possession from loss or damage. at 

1387-8, x526 [see JEALOUS 2. 3]. 1601 R. Jonnson Angad. 
& Commi. (1603) 109 A citie holden hy the Genoise, with 
great iealousie, by reason of the neighborhoode of the great 
Duke. 1639 T. Bruais tr. Camus’ Aor. Kelat, 160 Of a 


JEAMES, 


love intirely pure, and .. with a holy jealousie of the pro- 
tection of her integrity. 1738 BoLincsroke On Parties 
Ded. 23 There is a plain and real Difference between 
Jealousy and Distrust... Men may be jealous, on Account of 
their Liberties, and I think They ougbt to be so, even wben 
They have no immediate Distrust that the Persons, who 
govern, design to invade them. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Aristocracy Wks. (Bohn) II. 83 The jealousy of every class 
to ee itself, is a testimony to tbe reality they have found 
in life. 

4. The state of mind arising from the suspicion, 
apprehension, or knowledge of rivalry: a. in love, 
etc.: Fear of being supplanted in the affection, or 
distrnst .of the fidelity, of a beloved person, esp. 
a wife, husband, or lover. 

1303 R. Bruxxe Handl. Synne 1896 But where be wyfe 
hab gelousye, Per bep wrdys greteandhye. ¢-1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Laurentius 693 Pe feynd..gert hyme fal In lalusy, 
Venand his wyf had mysdone Vith a 3unge knycht. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Ant.’s T. 441 The fyr of lalousie [v.77 ielusye, 
gelousie, gelesie, Iclousie, -sye] vp sterte With Inne his 
brest and hente him by the herte. 1432-50 tr. //igden 
(Rolls) 1V. 349 For contempte of vice of tolysye. 1535 
CoverDaLe Song Sol. viii. 6 Loue is mightie as the death, and 
gelousy as the hell. r6xr Biste Ns. v. 29 This is the law 
of ielousies, when a wife goeth aside to another in stead of 
her husband. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 170 P 2 Jealousy is 
that Pain which a Man feels from the Apprehension that he 
is not equally beloved by the Person whom he entirely loves. 
1871 Date Ten Commandm. ii.63 Jealousy is but the anger 
and pain of injured and insulted Love. 

b. in respect of success or advantage: Fear of 
losing some good through the rivalry of another; 
resentment or ill-will towards another on account 
of advantage or superiority, possible or actnal, on 
his part; envy, grudge. 

1425 Lypcate Assembly of Gods 640 Malyce, Froward- 
nes, Gret Ielacy. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vin. xiii, There 
befelle a Ialousye. .betwyxe kynge Marke and sir Tristram, 
for they loued bothe one lady. 1549 CoverDAce, etc. Zrasm. 
Par, Rom. xi. 30 To folowe your godlynes, though it be but 
euen for enute and malice, as the propertie of them is to be 
gyuen to aialowsye. 16s0Str R. Stapyiton Strada’s Low 
C, Warres vi, 21 Lest this warrelike Preparation might beget 
a lelousy in the minds of princes, his Majesty satisfied 
them by his Ambassadours. 41715 Burnet Own Time u. 
(1724) [. 208 This drew a jealousy on me from the Bishops. 
1836 W. [rvinc Astoria 1.90 There were feuds between the 
partners themselves, occasioned ..by jealousy of rank. 1870 
FREEMAN Norm, Conq.(ed.2)l.iv. 163 We see traces of strong 
local diversities, sometimes rising into local jealousies. 1879 
MecCartuy Ozen Times IL. xxv. 232 [Turkey] reckoning on 
the tnutual jealousies of the cahinets. 

ce. In biblical languaye, attributed to God: sce 
JraLovus a. 4¢, and quot. 1860 below. 

ai122g Ancr. R. 90 Ich am gelus of be, Syon, mi leofinon, 
inid muche gelusie. 1511 Piste Devt. xxxii. 16 They pro- 
uoked him to iealousie with strange gods. 1622 Doxne 
Serm. i. 3a, lealous of his iealousie, He will not have his 
icalousie despised nor forgotten. 1860 Pusey Jin, Prop. 
102 ‘ Jealousy’ is used..in the O. T. of that attribute in 
God, whereby He does not endure the love of His creatures 
to be transferred from Him, or divided with Him, /6¢d. 
373 God's jealousy is twofold, It is an intense love, not 

caring imperfections or unfaithfulness in that which It 
loves, and so chastening it; or not bearing the ill-dealings 
a those who would injure what It loves, and so destroying 
them. 

5. Suspicion; apprehension of evil; mistrust. 
Now dial, + 7o have in jealousy: to be sus- 
picious of, suspect, mistrust (0ds.). 

¢1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. IV, 722 (7 hisbe) Maydenys been I- 
kept for gelomye Ful streyte lyst they dedyn sum folye. 
1523 Pace Le?. fo /len. VITT in Strype Eccl. Aten. (1721) 
I. App. xi. 22 Against such persons as are had ina jelosie of 
revolting. 1541 ic? 33 //en. VITI, c. 24 § 1 Some gelosie 
of their affection and favor towardes their kinsmen.. hath 
bene conceyued and had against them. 1659 D. PELL /wfr. 
Sea 323 Sailing.. without any mistrust or jealousy of Sands. 
17oz J. Locan in Pa, //ist. Soc. Mem, 1X. 82 Through a 
jealousy of the vessel being crank. 2714 C’tess Cowrer 
Diary (1864) 36 He bad some litte Jealousy, before he went, 
that the fine Lady was Lady Harriet Vere. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone L.§ 264 Some suspicion of the Polparra Fishermen, 
as having cut away the buoy..; a jealousy I should not have 
given way to. 1893 Stevenson Catriona xi. 119, I judged 
it was beyond the course of nature they could have any 
jealousy of where I was, 

6. =J.ALOUSIE. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge xviii. 288, I. .peered through 
tle open jealousies, or blinds, on the scene below. 

7. attrib, 

1611 Bipre Nut, v. 25 Thenthe Priest shall take the 
iclousie offering out of the womans hand. 1899S. Butter 
Shaks. Sonn. 98 Uhe jealousy series must be dated in the 
spring months of 1585-6. 


Jeames. +a. Obs. form of the personal name 
James. b. In mod. use (after Thackeray), a Indi- 
crous name fora liveried footman (pron. dzémz). 


Hence Jeames-ism sonce-wd., flunkeyism. 

¢x600 Norven Spec. Brit., Cornw. Ded, To the most 
high and mightie Prince Ieames, by diuine prouidence, 
kinge of Englande, Scotland, Fraunce, and Irelande. /éfd. 
(1728) 22 That is betwene St. Jeames tide and the feast of 
All Saynts. 1846 Tnackeray (¢7¢/e) The Diary of C. Jeames 
de la Pluche, Esq. 1859 — Virgin. xxxvii, Jeames with his 
cocked hat and long cane, [is] passing out of the world. 1875 
Jas. Grant One of the ‘600’ xv, She and her family.. 
attended by a tall ‘Jeames’ in plush. 1883 Athenzum 
r3 Oct. 459/1 ‘Students of the social history and manners of 
courts ’—wbich seems to be the latest mpdern eupbemism 
for ‘ Jeames-ism' in literature. 

Jean (dzz!n). Forms: a. 6 ieen, iene, 
ge(a)ne, ieane, ieyne, ienne, 7 ieine, 7- jean ; 

Vou. V. 


563 


B. 7- jane. [app. the same as ME. Gene, /eze, 
Jone, Jayne, Jane, in OY. Janne(s, mod. ¥. Génes, 
med.L, /anza, Genoa, a city of Italy; cf. Jaye, 
a coin of Genoa, and GEAnNE.] 
+1. =GeEaneE, Genoa; atirzb.=GENOESE. Obs. 
1495 Navat Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 262 Cables..of Jeane 
makyng. ¢1524 Churchw,. Ace. St. Mary Hill, London 
(Nichols 1797) 127 A carpet of Jeen makyng. 1607 Mark- 
HAM Caval. 11. §9 Some horsmen vse that bytt, which wee 
call the Bastonet or Ieine bytt, which is made with. .great 
rough rings, made high like wbeeles. 
2. A twilled cotton cloth; a kind of fustian. 
Orig. gene (ge(a)ne, geanes) fustian, shortened to 
Jeanes, jean, etc. The form F¥eans is used in U.S. 
a, 1567in Swayne Sarum Church-w, Acc, (1896) 113, ij 
yerdes of Jene fustyan. 1575 Kichmond. Wells (Surtees) 
233, Vij. yeards of geanes fustion..xvj yeardes of geane 
fustion. 1577 /éid. 26), ij yardes of whitt geanes. 1589 in 
H. Hall Soc. Eliz. Age (1886) 210 Gene fustian. 1589 Acc.- 
Bk IW, Wray in Antiquary XXXI11. 78 White Jennes, 
iijs. vjd. 1622 Househ, Bhs. Ld. W. Howard (Beck Dra- 
per's Dict.), A quarter of jean for my Ladie’s stockins, 3¢/. 
1766 W. Gorpon Gen. Counting-ho. 427, 2 pieces 4 yard 
wide white jean. 1802 Brookes’ Gazetteer (ed. 12) s.v. 
Leigh, Considerable manufactures, particularly of fine jeans, 
1862 in Bryant & Gay Ast. U.S. (1880) IV. 531 A million 
yards of jeans. ¢1885 Wekdlon'’s Pract. Needlewk, 1V. 3/1 
Executed..on a ground of white satin jean. 
B. 1612 72vo Noble K. i. v, You most coarse freeze 
capacities, Ye jaue judgments [Dyce rcads ‘jane']. 1662 
Stat. [re/and (1765) 11. 407 Fustians called janes. 1835 
Blackw. Mag. XX XVIII. 164 A new suit of olive jane. 
b. f/. Garments of this matcrial. 
18979 Birmingham Weekly Post 26 Apr. 2/7 The cook, in 
his spotless ‘jeans,’ made the usual enquiry. ; 
ec. attrib. and Comb, Made of jean, as sear cap, 
coat, trousers, etc. Also jea-clad, -jacketed adjs. 
1801 I. S. Surr Splendid Misery 11.141 Habited in. .a jean 
grey frock, 1858 Lytton MWhat Will Me do? \. i, ‘You 
are a keen observer’, said he of the jean cap, 1885 Harfer's 
Mag. Dec. 132 ‘Fhe jeans-clad mountaineers, /éid., A 
leather belt girded his brown jeans coat. 
Jeand(e, jeant(e, obs. ff. Giant. Jeapard, 
obs. f. JceorarpD v. Jear, -e, obs. f. JEER sd.1 
Jeast, obs. f. Gist sé.* and v., Jest sb. and v, 
¢1567 in //ist, Northninbld. (1899) V. 201 In the springe 
tyme. .they have ther cattell jeasted in Shilbottell-wood. 
Jeatie, obs. form of Jer. 
Jeaund(e, jeaunt(e, obs. forms of GIANT. 
Jebat, jebbet, jebet, etc., obs. ff. GIBBET. 
Jeberd, Jeblet, obs. ff. JEoparp, GIBLET. 


Jebusite (dzebizzait). Name of a tribe of 
Canaanitcs, dispossessed of Jerusalem by David. 
In 17th c., a nickname for Roman Catholics, esp. 
Jesuits. 

1535 COVERDALE Fudg. i. 21 Ye lebusites [WycLiF lebuse, 
Iebusei] dwelt amonge the children of Ben lamin at leru- 
salem vnto this daye. 1583 Furke Defence (1843) 568 Your 
Jebusites, tbat must be called ‘fathers’. 1604 Supflic. 
Masse-Priests C viij, Henry Sammier a Iebusite disguised 
in the habit of a souldier. 1682 Drypen Ads. & Achit, 213 
And proves the King himself a Jebusite. 

llence Jebusite v., Jebusi'tic, -itical, -itish a. 

1608 A. Wittet //exvafla Exod. 62 The desperate plot .. 
Iebusited by that wicked seede and seminarie of Satan. 1613 
Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 18 Ignatius and his Colony of 
Iesuites.. that Iebusiticall societie. 16.. Sempite Pick 
Tooth for Pope in Harp Renfrewshire Ser. u,(1873) 8 Your 
Jebusitish Jesuits. 168: Drypen Aés, § Achit. 663 And 
suited to the temper of the times, Then groaning under 
Jebusitick crimes. 1898 E. S. WaLtace Jerusalem i. 20 
The Jebusitic occupation was of later date. 

Jebytt, obs. form of G1BBET. 

Jecimin, -my, obs. ff. Jasmine, JESSASIY. 

+Je-corary, a. Obs. rare. [ad. F. jécoraire 
(Cotgr.), £ L. gecur, jecor- liver: see -any.] Be- 
longing to the liver; hepatic. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 1. 14 To Breathe the Jeco- 
rary, or Cephalick Vein. /é7d. v1. 181 Tbe place must be 
the right jecorary vein. 

+Jectiga‘tion, Gls. [a. F. jectigation ‘wag- 
ging, shrugging’ (Cotgr.), f. med.L. jectigare, f. 
jact-, ject-, ppl. stem of L. jaccre tothrow.] A wag- 
ging, a tremulous movement. 

1693 Urqunart Raédelais wi. xix. 159 With various 
Jectigation of bis Fingers, and other Gesticulations. /é7d. 
ni. xlv.370 Sbrugging of tbe Shoulders, and Jectigation of the 
whole Body. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Fectigation, a Trembling 
or Palpitation felt in the Pulse ofa sick Person. 1855 MayNE 
Expos. Lex., (asa term anciently used]..: jectigation. 

Jectour, variant of JeETTER, Ods. 

Jedge, variant of Japce Sc., Ods. 


Jee (dz7), v. Sc. [Origin obscure: cf GEE v.] 

l. zuztr. To move, to stir; to move to one side; 
to move to and fro (quot. 1727). ; 

1727 Ramsay Bessy Bell & Mary G. iv, Our fancies jee be- 
tween you twae, Ye are sic bonny lasses. 1789 Ross //elenore 
(ed. 3) 60 She never jee’d [ed. 1768 budg d], till he was out 
o' sight. 1896 J. LumsoEen Poems 123 A gloom fell owre the 
bame when Willie jeed awa. 

2. trans. To cause to move, to moye; to move 
aside, shift, or displace slightly. 

172z Ramsay Three Bonncts ww. 224 Wha wi’ havins jees 
his bonnet. 1825-80 Jamieson, ‘Ye’re no able to jee it;’ 
You cannot move it, 1838 J. SrRUTHERS Poetic 7. 81 A lassie 
.. Staw up our stair Syne jee’t the door. ; 

Jee, sd. Sc. [f. prec. vb.] ‘A move, motion’ 
(Jam. 1880), Ov the jee: off the straight, AJEE. 


JEER. 


1829 Blackw. Mag. XXV. 560 You canna gie your head 
a jie to the ae side, witbout [etc.]. 1893 STEVENSON Ca/7zona 
xxtil, 276 To set you on the jee. 

Jee, adv. and zt, a. The verb-stem used ad- 
verbially or as an exclamation: see JEE v. 1 (.S¢.). 
b. =GEE zz¢., a word of command to a horse. 

1785 Burns I fson 1, vii, When click ! the string tbe snick 
did draw; And jee! the door gaed to the wa’. 1880 Jamir- 
son, Fee, ee-up, acall toa horse tomove. 1898 T. Harpy 
IVessex Poems 137 Only tbe creak of the gibbets Or wag: 
goner’s jee. ; 

Jeel (dzil), 55.1 Se, Variant of GEmt, jelly. 

213774 Fercusson Election Poems (1845) 40 There whang 
his creams and jeels Wi' life that day. 18.. Song, Fenny's 
Bawbee (Jam. Suppl.), His suit he press'd sae weel, That 
Jenny's heart grew saft as jeel. 

So Jeelv. Sc. zur. [¥. geler], to set as jelly, to 
congeal, to ‘jell’. 

1896 lan Mactaren Aate Carnegie 205 Setting saucers of 
black jam upon the window-sill to *jeel’. 

Jeel, sb.2 f. of Man. [Manx jeey!/, jectll, jeell, 
Ir. déoghbhail damage, loss, Olr. digdat/ diminu- 
tion.] Damage; mischief. 

1887 Haut Caine Deemtster xxiii. 147 We came out to sea 
just to help you out of this jeel 1890 — Bondman xxii. 11. 
279 In all this jeel with the girl and the Governor. 

Jeer (dzie1), 56.1 Aaut, Forms: § iere, 7 
ieare, ieere, 7-8 gear, 8-9 geer, jear, 7- jeer. 
[Origin unascertained.] Tackle for hoisting and 
lowering the lower yards. (Usually in A/.) 

1495 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 188 Jeres for the Mayne 
takell. /67d. 206 There is employed .. iij hausers of vj 
ynch compas for makyng of ij mayne liftes and a mayne 
Jere. 1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Yung, Seamen 15 The cat 
harpings, a Ieare, leatch lines. 1672 NarporoucH Frv/. 
9 Sept., Captdin Fowles comander of his Mastie Ann was 
dismissed from his comande for beatinge one Mt Murfeild 
comander of a collier at the Jers. 1712 W. Rocers Voy, 34 
He was lash'd to the Main-Geers and drub’d. 1725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 87, 1 caused him to be brought 
to the gears, with a halter about his neck, and be soundly 
whipped. 1762 Fatconer Shipwr. 1. 320 Jears, lifts, and 
brails, a seaman each attends. c1860 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech, 24 How will you reeve the jeers? They are usually 
rove with a reeving line, a becket is fitted in one end of the 
reeving line, and Loth ends of the jeers. 

b. Contb., as jeer-bitt, -block, -capstan, -pulley. 

1495 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 203 Jere poleyes vith 
a shyver of Drasse. 1626 Cart. Smitn Acerd. Yug. Seamen 
13 A leare capsterne is only in great ships to hoyse their 
sayles. 1706 Puittaps, eer, or Feer-Kofe, a piece of 
Hawser made fast to the Main- Yard and Fore-Yard in great 
Ships, its use heing to help to hoise up the Yard. 1768 
J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 8 The straps of the fore 
jeer blocks breaking, the fore-yard came down. 1867 
Smytu Satlor’s Word-bk., Feer-bitts, those to which the 
jeers are fastened and belayed. 

Jeer (dzie1), 50.2 Forms: see JEErzv. [f. next.] 

1. An act of jeering; a derisive speech or utter- 


ance; a scoff, flout, gibe, taunt. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of N.w.i, Fitt. Madrigall, a ieere! 
Mad. 1 know. 1642 Sunessy Diary (1836) 82 [Lord 
Hotham] sending y* town a jear yt w®" he comes he finds 

™ still in their beds. 1650 Futter Pisgah u. vii. 159 An 
impudent and unseasonable jeer, ‘ Had Zimri peace that slew 
his Master?’ 1686 Actionsy Painting [llustr. 145 Half 
afraid he had put a Jear upon him, and that he should be 
Laughed at. 1729 Swirt Grand guest. debated 187 But 
the Dean, if this secret should come to his ears, Will never 
have done with his gibes and his jeers. 1821 Byron Saran, 
1. ii. 366 With his savage jeers. 1880 SpurGeon 7. Plough. 
Pict. 16 A blow is much sooner forgotten than a jeer. 

+b. The action of jeering; mockery, scoffing, 


derision. Ods. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 388 The statue of 
the Sun..a Spaniard took and gam'd away in a night, 
whereupon one said by way of jeer, that he had plaid 
away the Sun before he was up. 1676 MarveLt 4/7, Sanirke 
4 With the utmost extremity of Jeere, Disdain, and Indigna- 
tion. 1753 L.M. tr. Da Boseg's Accompl, Woman 1, 228 
Socrates was naturally given to jeer and railing. 

+2. Phr. Zz a jeer, (?, in a huff, in a pet. Ods. 

1579-80 Nori P/slarch, Cicero (1895) V. 341 This Nepos 
.. being Tribune, left in a geere (ed. 2 iear] the exercise ot 
his office, and went into Syria to Pompey, upon no occasion : 
and as fondly againe he returned thence upon a sodaine. 

3. attrib. and Coméd, 

1633 SuiRtey 77iumph Peace 266 Vet there be some .. 
mean to show Themselves jeer majors: some tall critics 
have Planted artillery and wit-murderers. 1659 FuLLER 
App. [nj. [nnoc. (1840) 363, That be may have the benefit 
of his own jeer-prayers to himself. 

Jeer (dziex),v. Forms: 6 geare, gyre, gyere, 
6-7 geere, giere, 7 geer, jear(e, jeere, 7- jeer. 
[Origin unascertained : appears ¢ 1550. 

(Among derivations which have been suggested, are Ger. 
scheren to shear, fig. to plague, tease, vex (cf. Du. gekscheren 
‘to sbear the fool’, to jest, banter); Du. gzeven ‘stridere, 
strepere’ (Kilian), ‘ to cry, to roar, or bray’ (Hexbam), ‘cum 
stridore et strepitu alicui illudere’ (Junius); both of these 
sbow some similarity of sense, but, phonologically, 7ee~ could 
only be an illiterate corruption of either. On the French 
side girics, in Norman patois ‘ grimaces, affectations bypo- 
critiques’, in Rouchi ‘tromperie, mauvaise plaisanterie’, 
has been suggested as allied; but it is obvious that this is 
inadequate to account for the Eng. verb, A suggestion 
that jeer may have originated in an ironical use of cheer is 
plausible and phonetically feasible (cf. Jass, JawN), but lies 
beyond existing evidence.!] ; me 

Y. intr. To speak or call out in derision or 
mockery; to scoff derisively. Const. a¢. 

1553 {implied in JrEReR]. 1561 [see JEERING vbl. sb.\. 
3577-87 Howinsuep Chron. 111. 2146/2 Some papists resorted 
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thither to geere at him, some of his friends to moumme 
for him. 158: J. Bet Haddon's Answ. Osor. 264h, Uhere- 
fore this Portingall Pasquill doth giere at Haddon hy way 
of mockage. 1590 Spenser #.Q. 1. vi. 21 But when he saw 
her toy, and gibe, and geare, And passe the bonds of modest 
merimake, Her dalliaunce he despis’d. 1607 Hieron IVs. 
I. 430 Ishmael giereth at Isaac. 2650 Futcer Pisgah u,v. 
125 Smile good Reader, but doe not jeer at my curiosity 
herein. @1771 Gray Char. Christ Cross Row, Here Grub- 
street Geese presume to joke and jeer, 1887 Spectator 21 
May 675/: Ihe meeting only jeered at him, and he was 
unable to make his voice heard. 

2. trans. To address or treat with scornful de- 
rision ; to deride, flout, openly mock or scoff at. 

1590 SHAKS. Com. Err. 11. li. 22 Yea, dost thou ieere & 
flowt me in the teeth? 1633 Prynxe Hstrio.m. Ep. Ded., 
Do they not deride and jeare religion? ¢c1645 Howetu 
Lett. (1650) 11. Ixx. 108, J am heer for iny good qualities as 
your cosin Fortescue geer'd me not long since. 1712 ArBuTH- 
xot John Bull u. ii, Some odd humours .. for which John 
would jeer her. 1822 Crare Vill, Minstr. 1. 190, I jeer my 
weakness, painfully repent. 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos 1. xi 
35: Ihe mob pelted him and jeered him by his assumed 
name of King Arthur. 

3. quasi-frars. To drive (info, out of, etc., some- 
thing’ by jeering. 

a1661 Furcer Worthies, Staffordsh. 1662) 1. 47 «4 Fool 
of Mans making, jeered into it by general Dirision. 1677 
Gitpin Desonol. (1867) 5 So far from heing jeered out of 
our religion, that [etc] 21810 Tannanite /oet. Vids. (1846) 
20 I'll jeer my ancient wooer hame. 1833 Lit. Martineau 
Manch. Strike viii. 88 They would jeer me off the stand. 

Jeerer (dziers1). Forms: see JEER v.; also 
6 girar. [f. JeeR v.+-ER!.] One who jeers or 
calls out in derision ; a mocker, scoffer. 

1553 in Strype Ecel. Mem. (1721) 111. App. xi. 28 All ar 
not gyrers and mockers. 1562 Leicn Al rmorie (1597) Aiv, 
Such girars nowe be, who seeming to contenine all thinges, 
become themselues a contempt to all men. 1569 Foxr A. 
§ 4. (1583) 2105 Henry Smith .. beyng now a foule gierer 
and a scornfull scorner of that religion which before he pro- 
fessed .. strangled himselfe. 1637 Jackson / reat. Gods 
Forewarn. Wks. 1844 V1. 131 He... doth either jeer our 
Saviour or make him to he a jeerer of the sons of affliction. 
1837 Mayor Ricnarpson Brit. Legion iii. (ed. 2) 61 The 
grumbler and the jeerer sat side hy side upon the road. 

Jeering (dzi-rin), v4/. sb. [fas prec. +-1NG!.] 
The action of the verb JEER; the utterance of 
derisive mockery ; scoffing. 

1561 Bp. Cox Let. to Parker in Strype Parker un, viii. 
(1711) 109 What rejoicing and ieering the Adversaries make. 
1625 B. Joxsos Staple of N.1v. i, Call you this ieering | 
I can play at this. 1724 Ramsay Throw the Wood ii, 
Their jeering ga'es aft to my heart wi'a knell. 1867 Smites 
Huguenots Eng. ii. (1880) 27 These jeerings of the towns. 
folk reached his ears as he passed along the streets. 

Jeering, pf/.a. [f. as prec. + -1nG*.) That 
jeers; scornfully mocking, derisively scoffing. 

rs8x J. Butt Haddon's Answ. Osor. 258h, Here is no 
want of any thing nowe, hut of some gyering Gnato, which 
may lowt this Thraso out of hys paynted coat. 1593 
Suaxs. Lucy. 1812 Esteemed .. As seelie ieering idiots are 
with Kings. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man tn Hum. 1. ii, Such 
petulant, geering gamsters that can spare No. .subject from 
their jest. 1762 Liovn Hare & Tort. Poems 37 Friend 
tortoise, quoth the jeering hare, Your burthen’s more than 
you can hear. 1828 Cartvie Visc., Goethe (1872) 11. 198 
Even in these trivial, jeering, withered, unbelieving days. 

Jeeringly, adv. [f. prec. +-1¥2.] In a jeer- 
ing manner; in the way of scornful derision. 

1637 Laun Sf. Star-Chamber 14 June 56 The King and 
his Chappell are most jeeringly and with scorne abused. 
3845 Lo. Canpsece Chancellors (1857) 111. liv. 76 He jeer- 
ingly advises him not to be too much cast down. 

+ Jeery, a. Obs. rare. [f. Jeen s6.2+-y¥.] Of 
the nature of a jeer; scornfully derisive. 

1606 Dekker Seven Sinnes vii. (Arb.) 44 The Courtiers 
giues you an open scoffe, ye clown a secret mock, the Cittizen 
.-a leery frump. 

Jeet, obs. form of Jer. 

Jeff (dzef\, 56. Circus slang. A rope. 

3854 Dickens Hard 7. vi, Tight-Jeff or Slack-Jeff, it 
don’t much signify ; it's only tight-rope and slack-rope. 

Jeff, v. Printers slang. intr. ‘To throw or 
gamble with quadrats as with dice’ (Jacobi 
Printers Vocab. 1883). 

1888 4 wer. Humorist (Farmer), He never set any type 
except in the rush of the last day, and then he would 
smouch all the poetry, and leave the rest to jeff for the 
solid takes. 

Jefferisite (dze-farissit). Aix. [Named 1866, 
after W. W. Jefferis, of Westchester, Penusylvania : 
see -ITE.] A hydrous silicate of aluminium, iron, 
and magnesium, in foliated crystals, like mica, ex- 
foliating in a remarkable manner when heated. 

1866 Amer. Frnd. Se. Ser. 1. XL. 248 Jefferisite, a new 
mineral species. 1890 /ére¢. Ser. 11. XL. 455 The analogies 
between kerrite and jefferisite are perfectly clear. 

Jeffersonian (dzefaisdu-niin), a. and sb. U.S. 
Hist. and Politics. [f. the name of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, President of the United States 1801 to 1809.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to President Jefferson, or 
holding the political doctrines held by or attri- 

buted to him (now called DEsocraric, q.v.). 

1856 OtmsteD Slave States 302 A resolute determination 
. not to be driven from the Jeffersonian creed upon Slavery. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Commu, 1, i. liii, 333 One of these 
two parties carried on, under the name of Democrats, the 
dogmas and traditions of the Jeffersonian Republicans. 
lbid. 342 In applying Jeffersonian doctrines the slave- 
holders stopped when they came to a black skin. 


t 
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B. sé. A supporter or follower of Jefferson; an | 


adherent of the political doctrines held by or attri- 
bated to him’; a Democrat. 

1830 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N.Y.) 1.91 The Jeffersonians 
were eager for discriminations against agin 1888 Bevcr 
Amer, Commew, 11, un. lili, 326 Lhe Jeffersonians had more 
faith in the masses and in Icaving things alone, together 
with less respect for authority. 

Hence Jefferso‘nianism, the political doctrines 
held by or attributed to Jefferson. 

1876 11. C. Lonce in N. Aner. Rew. CXNXAUII. 137 Ulti- 
mately Jeffersonianism must have prevailed, but at the 
time of its actual triumph it came too soon 

Jeffersonite (dzefaisanait). Win. [Named 
1N22, after President Jefferson: see prec. aud -1TE.] 
A greenish-black variety of pyroxene, containing 
some zinc and manganese. 

B22 Amer. Frnd sc. V. 42 Jeffersonite .. has a great 
reseniblance to pyroxene. 1852 SHerakn Jin, 199 Jeficr- 
sonite. .abounds in iron and manganese. 

Jeg (dzeg). (With sense 1 cf. Jack 56.1 30; 
with 2 cf. edge, JADGE.] 

+l. =Jack sé.) 30, a young pike. Obs. 

1611 Cotcr, Lanmeron,a leg,orlacke; a Pickerell thats 
about a foot long. 1708 Morteux Aaéela/s 1. Ix. (1737) 
246 {in a list of fish, shell-fish, etc.] Jegs. 

2. (See quot.) 

3875 Kwicut Dict. Mech, Jeg, a templet or gage .. for 
verifying shapes of parts in gun and guo-stock making. 

+ Je-gget. Obs. rare—°. 

yx Ainswortu Lat. Dict., A jegget [sausage], Tucefun, 

egotte, obs. form of Gicor!, 

Jehad: see Jinap, a Mohammedan religious war. 

Je-ho, var. of GEE-Ho: in quot. nsed as sé. 

1731 YARsUTHNOT Acc. Ginglicuit's Treat. Scolding 
Ancients 25 Like the Je-ho to loitering Jlorses. 

' Jehovah (dgfhduva). [The English and 
common European representation, since the 16th c., 
of the llebrew divine name 7}. This word (the 
“sacred tetragrammaton ’) having come to be con- 
sidered by the Jews too saered for utterance, was 
pointed in the O.T. by the Masoretes, M7\, with 
the vowels ’ (<4), 6, 4, of ‘2118 (dddndr), as a 
direction to the reader to substitute Aponat for the 
‘ineffable name’; which is actually done by Jerome 
in the Vulgate translation of Exodus vi, 3, and 
hence by Wyclif. Students of Hebrew at the Re- 
vival of Letters took these vowels as those of the 
word myn’ (IHUEH, JITVH) itsclf, which was 
accordingly transliterated in Latin spelling as 
leHoVa(H), i.e. Jehoua h. It is now held that 
the original name was laHUe(H , i.e. Jahve(h, or 
with the English valucs of the letters, Vahiwe h, 
and one or other of these forms is now generally 
used by writers upon thc religion of the Hebrews. 
The word has generally been understood to be a 
derivative of the verb In Adwah to be, to exist, 
as if ‘he that is’, ‘the self-existent’, or ‘the one 
ever coming into manifestation’; this origin is now 
disputed, but no conjectured derivation which has 
been substituted has found general acceptance. 

The following is cited as the first use of the form /ehoua 
(Fehora) :— ; 

1516 P, Gacatinus De Arcanis Cath, Veritatis n. lf. alvuj, 
Non enim h¢ quatuor literg 417" si, ut punctat¢ sunt, 
legantwr, loua reddunt: sed (ut ipse optime nosti) Jehoua 
eficiunt.] ; 

The principal and personal name of God in the 
Old Testament; in English versions usually repre- 
sented by ‘the LORD’. Hence in modern Chris- 
tian use, = God, the Almighty. 

1530 TinpALe Fxod. vi. 3, 1 appeared vnto Abraham Isaac 
and Iacoh an allmightie God: but in my name Iehouah 
[ycltf Adonay] was 1 not knowne vnto them. 1539 Biste 
(Great) Ps. IxxxiiL 18 They shall know that thou (whose name 
is lehoua) art only the most hyest ouer all the earth. 1600 
Heywoon £aw. JV, Author to Bk. 24 If then the world a 
theater present. .1n which lehove does as spectator sit, 1667 
Mittos ?, LZ. vu. 602 Great are thy works, Jehovah, infinite 
Thy power. 1738 Pore Univ. Prayer 4 Father of All! in 
ev'ry Age, In ev'ry Clime ador'd, By Saint, by Savage, and 
by Sage, Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 1821 Byron Cai 1. i, 
All hail! Jehovah, with returning light, all hail! 1860 
Pusey Min. Proph, 77 1t is hetter to own ignorance, how 
this Name of God is pronounced, than to use the name 
Jehovah, which is certainly wrong, or any other, which can 
only be conjectu 

B. Examples of recent forms of the word. 

1869 J. E. Carpenter tr. Ewadd’s Hist. Israel 11. 130 
Jahveh alone was the true defence. 1892*MonTEeFiore //76- 
bert Lect. 45 Yahveh, to the Israelite, was emphatically the 
God of Right. 1899 R. H. Cuaries Fschatol., Heb., Few. 
& Chr, 8 As the natural God, Yahwé was the invisihle Head 
of the nation. 

Hence + Jeho'vian, Jeho-vic adjs., of or per- 
taining to Jehovah. + Jeho-vism, the relation of 
Jehovah to his people and church. 

1822 C. WELLS Stories after Nature (1891) 218 His in 
veteracy of purpose was in its depth Satanic, as a saint's is 
Jehovian. 1872 D. Brows Life Fohkn Duncan xi. 228 On this 
Jehovism Mr. Duncan would at times wax grand. 1884 G. F. 
Pentecost Out of Egypt iii. 46 As He announced the un- 
speakable Jehovic name, he at the same time interpreted it. 

Jehovist (dgihsuvist). [f Jedov(an +-1sT.] 


JEJUNE. 


+1. One who holds that the vowel-points annexed 
to the word Jehovah in Hebrew represent the actual 
vowels of the word; opposed to AbonIst. Oés. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp. sv. Adonists, Adonists stands 
opposed to Jehovints [see also Aponist}, 

2. A name applied by llebraists to the author 
(or authors) of those non-Dcuteronomic parts of the 
llexateuch in which the divine name is the word 
mr, rendered ‘ Jehovah’; opposed to ELonist. 

Now more usually Jauvist or }’ahwist, in accordance 
with more recent notions as to the form of the nanie, 

1844 M. Stuart O. 7, Canon (184,) § 3. 50 ‘Vhe Jchovist 
(eee pudor! to form such a sacrilegious appellation) i.e. 
the one who employs Jehovah [to designate the Gudhead]. 
1856 Davison //orne’s Introd. 11. 598 A twofold tradition 
seenis to have Leen worked up by the Jehovist [in Gev. 
XXXVI, 23-30) 1862 — /atrod. to V0. 7.1. 30 1n biographies 
the difference between the Elohist and Jehovist is remark- 
able. 1885 tr. Mh edihansen's Iist, Israel 333 With ci a 
vist also the genealogy underlies the narrative as its skeleton. 

llence Jehovi-stic a., of or pertaining to the 
Jchovist or Jehovists, characterized by the use of 
the name ‘ Jehovah’; also (rarely) pertaining to 
the religion of Jehovah. In both senses more 
recent writers use JAHVISTIC (or }ahwrstic). 

_ 1841 Rytann /lengstenberg on entat. (1847) 1. 335 No 
instance occurs in this chapter (Gen. xiL] where, even in the 
Jehovistic connection, I-lohim is required. 1856 Davinson 
Jiorne's Introd. \\. 623 A plan can be discovered in the 
Jechovistic as well as in the Elohistic document, 1885 tr. 

Welthausen in Encycel, Brit, XV, 506.1 The second 
Llohist is preserved only in eatracts embodied in the 
Jchovistic book. 1885 tr. Wellhansen's //ist. /srael gx Not 
only in the Jehovistic but also in the Deuterynumic legisia- 
uon the festivals rest upon agriculture. 

Jehu (dzihis«). Aumorous. (Inallusionto 2 Kings 
ix. 20 ‘the driving is like the driving of Jehu the 
son of Nimshi, for he driveth furiously’.] a. A 
fast or furious driver. b. A driver, a coachman. 

1682 Drvven Wedal x19 But this new Jehu spurs the hot- 
niouth’d horse. 1682 S, Poroace Wedel Kev. 124 And if 
these Jehu’s who so fiercely drive, In their sinister Arts 
proceed and thrive. 1694 Concreve Double. Dealer i. iii, 
Our Jehu was a hackney-coachman When my lord took him. 
1759 Goins. Bee No. 5 (Reverie), Ue assured the Coach- 
man that..his baggage. was perfectly light. But Jehu was 
infleaible. 1826 Sforting Mag. XVIL. 243 ‘Team* and 
* Drag‘ are terms very generally made use of by Gentlemen 
Jebus, 1877 M. M. Grant Sun-.i/aid ii, Ie admired Gil- 
bert as a Jehu. 

e. atirib. and Comb, 

1785 Max xxxiii. 2 There came behind mea Jehu driver 
ofaphacton. 1830 N. S. WHEATON Frail, 338 He manages 
his fiery stceds in a very Jehu-like style. 

Hence Je‘hu z., to drive (¢rans. and infr.). 

1822 Gat Str A. Wylie U1. viit. 77 Miss Julia and Mr. 
Mordaunt jehuing awa inachaiseand four, 1825 Examiner 
266/2 {le himself was Jehu-ing this four-wheeled carriage. 

Jehup w.: see Ger-urp. Jeig, obs. Sc. £ Jie. 
Jeine, obs. form of JEAN. 

Jeistiecor (dz7‘stikp1). Scotch form of Justav- 
corps, a close-fitting garment: cf. CHESTICORE. 

1818 Scott Kob Ray vi, It's a sight for sair cen to see a 
gold-laced jeistiecor in the Ha’ garden sae late at e’en. 

Jeit, obs. Sc. form of JET. 

Jejunal (d3zi,dz#nal), a. [f. Jevun-vm + -aL.] 
Of or pertaining to the jejnnum. 

1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. \11. 819 
Jejunal intussusceptions. ao ; 

t+Jejunation. Obs. [ad. late L. jejunation- 
em (Tertull., n. of action from eynare to fast.] 
Fasting, abstinence from food. 

1623 CockERAM, /eiunation, fasting. 1632 Litucow Trav, 
x. 445 Restrained to arelenting iciunation, 1658 in Paitiirs. 

Jejuna‘tor. rare. [late L., agent-n. from 7éju- 
nare to fast.]_ A faster. 

1858 Earnest Exhort. Chr. Unity v. 400 The recipients of 
the jejunator’s acts of bounty. 

Jejune (d37:d34'n), a, (ad. L. jeyiin-us fasting.) 
+1. Without food, fasting; hungry. Oés. 

1619 Fotuersy Athcont. i. it § 2 (2622) 199 When their 
Bellies are distended, and full; yet their appetites are 
ieiune, and emptie. 1670 J. Beare in PAIL Trans. V. 1162 
Poor and jejune people, who are accustomed to drinks 
almost as weak as water. @1754 J. McLaurin Se77H. & 
Ess. 1755) 156 That cold, jejune, lifeless frame. 

2. Deficient in nourishing or substantial (pliysi- 
cal) qualities; thin, attenuated, scanty; meagre, 
unsatisfying; (of land) poor, barren. 

1646 Siz T. Browne Pseud. Ef. ui. xxi 162 Jejune or 
limpid water, and nearer the simplicity of its Element. 
ar6s2 J. Smitu Sel. Disc. v. 146 Those jejune and insipid 
morsels. 1696 Wuiston The. Earth ww. (1722) 352 [hey 
might never see such a Poor, Jejune, and Degenerate State 
of the Vegetahle Kingdom. 1708 J. Puitirs Cyder 1. 54 
Not from the sable ground expect success, Nor from cre- 
taceous, stubborn and jejune. 1833 J. Rennie A (ph. Angling 
5 That pn aca are best pleased with such jejune diet 
may easily be confuted. 

3. Unsatisfying to the mind or sonl; dull, flat, 
insipid, bald, dry, uninteresting ; meagre, scanty, 
thin, poor; wanting in substance or solidity. Said 
of thought, feeling, action, etc., and esp. of speech 
or writing; also fransf. of the speaker or wniter. 
(The prevailing sense.) 
1618 [implied in Jeyunety]. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
u. ii 1. xiii, Jejune exilities. a 1652 J. Smiru Sel, Disc. 
ii. 4x A forced anc jejune devotion, void of iaward life and 


JEJUNELY. 


love. 1656-63 Buttoxar Lng. Expos. s.v.. When we say 
ofan Oration, Sermon, or any Discourse, that it is Fejuse, 
we mean Sorry, paltry, and very dangerous stuff. 1671 
R. Bonun tnd 49 Have employed so much time in such 
empty and jejune speculations, ¢ 1705 BerKELEv Comni.-pl, 
Bk, Wks. 1871 1V. 478 The short jejune way in mathe- 
matiques will not do in metaphysiques. 1758 BLACKSTONE 
in Comm. 1. 16 He gives what seems..a very jejune and 
unsatisfactory reason. 1818 Hatta J/id. Ages iil. 1. (1872) 
1. 395 The chroniclers of those times are few and jejune. 
+4. Jejune gui: =JEsUNUM. Obs. 

1696 Puitxirs (ed. 5’, Fesene Gut, the second of the small 
Guts, so called, because it is frequently empty. 

Jejunely (d3zidza-nli, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly?.] 
In a jejune manner; meagrely, insipidly. 

1615, Sir E. Hosy Curry-Comdbe ii. 109 The Knight saw 
how Ieiunely his Aduersary pleaded for Purgatory. 1665 
Boyte New £.xp. Cold Pref., Wks. 1772 Il. 475 Other 
learned writers..have handled it exceedingly jejunely. 1805 
Svp. Smitn Elem, Sk, Mor. Philos. (1850) 170. 1850 SiR 
H. Tayror Sici?. Summer 1. ii, And teach us, not jejunel 
what we are, But what we may be when the Pariap bloc 
Yields to the hand of Phidias. 

Jejuneness (dz/\dzznnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being jejune. 

1. Deficiency of (physical) substance; thinness, 
meagreness, attenuation. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 799 The leiunenesse or extreme Com- 
minution of Spirits. 1703 Art Vintners & Wine-Coopers 5 
The grand and proxim Cause seems to be their Jejuneness 
and poverty of Spirits. 

2. Emptiness of interest or intellectually satis- 
fying quality ; baldness, meagreness, poverty. 

1655 Futcer Ch. /fist. vitt. t. § 41 Many much admiring 
the jejunenesse of his discourse. 1796 Burke Let. to Noble 
Lord Wks. VIII. 48 The jejuneness and penury of our 
municipal law. 1886 Stuses Lect. //ist. xv. 339 The pages 
of the annalist, where there are any, are so dull that we 
scarcely complain of their jejuneness. 

Jejusnery. once-wd. [f. JesUNE + -ERY.] 
Fasting ; jcjune writing. 

1846 Lanvor /Vé&s. 11. 157/z For these forty good verses 
you will pardon, ‘ After forty days’ fasting had remained’, 
;-Wery much like the progress of Milton himself in this 
jejunery. 

Jejunity (dgiidg7niti). fad. L. jejenitis 
emptiness of stomach, fasting, meagreness, f. 7é7- 
nits JEJUNE.] =JEJUNENESS. 

1623 CockeraM, /efunitie, barrennesse, or slendernesse of 
stile. 1719 Bentiey Efist., fo S. Clarke 18 Nov., Pray 
extend your Spartan jejunity to the length of a competent 
letter. 1891 Sat. Rev. 5 Dec. 641/1 Criticism. .exempt from 


impertinence and from servility, from jejunity and from 
Sronde, 

Jejuno- (d37\d327:no), used as combining form 
of JEJUNUM, as in jejuno-duode'nal a., belonging 
to the jejunum and the duodcnum. 

1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 111. 591 The jejuno-duodenal 
orifice is narrowed. 

{ Jejunum (dz7idzzndm). Anat. Also 6 ieiu- 
nium. [Medieval application of L. jejunum, 
neuter Of yojrinus JEJUNE a. (Sc. tutestinun). So 
BF. jejunum (1541 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

The second part of the small intcstine, between 
the duodenum and ileum, the limits of which, 
where it passes into the ileum, are ill-defined. 

(1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xiii, (1495) 158 The 
seconde subtyll gutte in latyn is callyd ieiunium to vnder- 
stonde in english, fastynge, for he is alwaye voyde of mete 
and drynke, that gutte putteth of al thynges fro it selfe, and 
holdith no thynge to his owne fedynge.] 1541 R. CorLanp 
Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. Hiv, After this ts the gut that 
hyght leiunium, bycause it is alwayes emptye for the greate 
multytude of messerayke veynes that he aboute it contynually 
suckynge it. 1706 PAtl. Trans. XXV. 2302 The cecum .. 
red coloured like the yejuoeunt in a Man. 1831 R. Knox 
Cloguet's Anat. 613 The jejunum occupies the two upper 
fifths of the small intestine, and the ileum the rest of its 
extent. It is easy enough to see that such a division is 
arbitrary and has no sufficient foundation. 

|\Jelab (dzelab). Also jelib, jellab. [ad. 
Arab. (Lis sé/yaé a tunic.] A hooded cloak 


worn in Morocco. 

1849 W. S. Mayo Kaloolah (1850) 170 The jelib, the 
haick, the barnouse and kaftan. 1889 Hart Caine Scafe- 
gout (1891) 1. Introd. 17 His dress was hardly less brilliant 
—a chocolate jellab over a kaftan of several colours. 

Jelacy, jelesye, obs. forms of JEALousy. 

Jelefloure, obs. form of GILLYFLOWER. 

| Selick (dzelik, prop. yelék). Also jellick. 
[Turkish ws ye/ek waistcoat.] A vest or bodice 


wom by Turkish womcn. 

1816 R. Tutty Narr. 10 Yrs.’ Resid. Tripoli 31 Over it 
{her chemise] she wore a gold and silver tissue jelick, with 
coral and pearl buttons, set quite close together down the 
front. 1821 Byron Juan ut lxx, Of all the dresses I select 
Haidée’s : She wore two jelicks—one was of pale yellow;.. 
With buttons form’d of pearls as large as peas All gold and 
crimson shone her jelick’s fellow. 

Jelious, jelius, obs. forms of JEALous. 

Jell (dzel), v. U.S. collog., [Back-formation 
from JELLY sé.] zxtr, To become a Jelly; to 
congeal or jelly. 

1830-40 [Remembered by F. Hall] 1874 Miss Atcotr 
Little Women Wedded v, She reboiled, resugared, and 
restrained, but that dreadful stuff wouldn't yed/. 1879 Ser7b- 
ners Mag. XIX. 823/1 One of the gravest questions tn the 
domestic economy, whether the jelly will ‘jell’. 
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Jellettite (dzelétait). Asin. 
after Rev. Prof. Jellett of Dublin: see -i7z.] 
green variety of lime-iron garnet. 

1853 Apjonn in Frni. Geol. Soc., Dublin V. 120 This 
mineral, which is undoubtedly new, it is proposed to call 
Jellettite, after the distinguished mathematician through 
whose means tt has been made the subject of chemical and 
mineralogical examination. 1868 Dana 171. (ed. 5) 269 
Felletite ts green garnet, light or dark, and yellowish-green, 
from the moraine of the Findel glacier near Zermatt. 

Jellico (dzeliko). Also jeelyco. Corruption 
of ANGELICA; applied also to another umbelli- 
ferous plant, Sram Aelentanium, of St. Helena. 

1853 Jounston Sot. £. Bord. 86 Angelica sylvestris. 
Jeelyco: Ground-Ash, 1879 Britren & Hottanp Plant.n., 
Meta: Angelica sylvestris. 1884 MILLER /’lant-n., ‘Jel- 
ico’, of St. Helena, Sua helenianum. 

Jellied (dge‘lid), a. [f. Jetty sé. and v.+-rp.] 

1. Turned into jelly; brought to, or having, the 
consistence of jelly ; congealed, coagulated. 

1593 NasHe Christ's 7. (1613) 61 Slimy flood-gates for 
thicke iellied gore to sluce out by. 1601 [7 Marston] 
Pasqutl & Kath. 1. 185 Thou'lt serue to make him gellide 
broaths, 1710 T. Futter Pharm. Extemp. 13 Hydropic 
Ale .. melting down the gelly'd Lympha. 1819 SHELLEY 
Cenci iv. iti, My breath Comes .. lighter, and the jellied 
blood Runs freely thro’ my veins. 

+2. Flavoured with jelly, sweet. Ods. 

@ 1658 CLEVELAND /’0ents (1677) 6 Now to the melting Kiss 
that sips The Jellied Philtre of her Lips; So Sweet there is 
no Tongue can prays't. 

Jellify (dze‘lifai),v. Also jellyfy. [See -ry.] 

1. évans. To convert into jelly; to reduce to the 
consistence of jelly. 

1806 SoutHey Left. (1856) I. 374 My solids seem to be 
jellified by so much shaking. 1866 BLacrmore Cr. Nowell 
Ivii. (1883) 396 A little snake, semi-transparent and jellified. 

2. intr. To become or turn into a jelly. 

1880 Miss Birp Fafa II. 201 Soap jellyfies, ink turns 
mouldy. 

Hence Je-llified ff/.a.; also Je:llifica‘tion, thc 
action of ¢ jellifying’. 

1864 Sata in Datly Tel. 1 Nov., A bundle of jellyfied 
seaweed, 1881 Saf. Kev. 24 Sept. 383/2 In process of 
jellification. 1883 //ardwich's Photogr. Chem. (ed. Vaylor) 
374 Fhe washing of the jellified emulsion to remove from it 
the crystallizable salts, 

Jellily, awv. : sce after JELLY a. 

Jelloid. [f. JeLty: see -o1p.] A preparation 
of some drug in yvelatine; a gclatine tabloid. 

1898 Aldbutt's Syst. Med. V. 514 Little lozenges containing 
iron, called ‘ jelloids ’. 

Jellop, Jelloped: sce JoLLop, JoLLOPED, 

Jelly (deli), s5. Forms: 4 geli, 5 gelle, 5-6 
gele, gely(e, iely, 5-9 gelly, 6 gelley, (chely, 
gelu), 6-7 gellie, -ye, iellie, 7- jelly. [ME. 


[Named 1853 
A 


| gelé,a. F. gelée frost, also (14th c. in Littré) jelly 


:—L. gelata frozen, congealcd, pa. pple. of ge/dre 
to freezc, used subst. in Romanic : sec -aDE.] 

1. Anarticle of food, consisting chiefly of gelatin, 
obtained from various animal tissues, as skin, 
tendons, bones, etc., by boiling and subsequent 
cooling, having a characteristic soft stiff hoino- 
geneous consistence, and usually semitransparent. 
Also, in later use, a preparation of the juice of 
fruit, or other vegetable substances, thickened into 
a similar consistence. 

1393 {see jedly-cloth in 4]. 14.. Lypa. s/ors, Shepe, & GC. 
(Roxb.) 19 Of the shepe .. Of whos hede boylled .. Ther 
cometh a gely [AfS. Lamb. a2 Iely] and an oynement. 
¢ 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 25 Gelye de chare. /did. 26 Gelye 
de Fysshe .. Do as pou dedyst be pat ober Gaye 1523 
Frezners. //usb. § 44 Tyll it begyn to waxe thycke lyke a 
gelly. 1525-6 in Nichols Progr. O. Eliz. (1823) I. 252 note, 
All honest manner and good order,..in wine, brawn, chely, 
or other vitails. @1548 Hatt Chron., //en. VIII, Bob, 
Spices, fruites, felies, and banket viandes. 1602 Prat De- 
lights (1605) § 58 A white gelly of Almonds. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadves (1673) 37 Jelly which we make of the flesh of 
young pigs, calves feet, and a cock. 1732 ARBUTHNOT 
Rules of Diet i. in Aliments, etc. 249 The Jelly or Juice of 
Red Cabbage, bak’d in an Oven. /éid. 252 Robs and Gel- 
lies of Garden Fruits. ¢ 1850 Arad. Ves. (Rtldg.) 179 She 
desired some thick jelly made from chickens. .to be served up. 

+b. The substance GeLatin, which forms the 
basis of animal jellies. Ods. 

rBootr. Lagrange'sChent. 11. 414 A mucous matter, exceed- 
ingly soluble in warm water, which is known under the 
name of Jelly. 1805 W. Saunvers A/in. Waters 13 Animal 
gelly which is easy of solution. 1839 G. Biro Nat. Phil. 
373 Jelly, solutions of gum, and albuminous fluids, allowed 
to evaporate spontaneously, so as to leave an indurated 
mass. 1855 Mayne “A.rfos. Lex., Felly, common name for 
the substance gelatine. 

2. gen. Anything of the consistence of jelly; a 
gelatinous substance of any kind. 

¢1600 Donne Progr. Soul xxiii, A female fishes sandie 
Roe With the males ielly newly lev’ned was. 1605 TimmME 
Querstt. 1. 178 Take of .. the ielly or sperme of frogges, 
which is to be found in standing waters. 1605 SHaxs. Lear 
ul. vii. 83 Ser. My Lord, you haue one eye left.. Cor. Lest 
it see more, preuent it; Out vilde gelly. 1631 Massincer 
Beleeve as you list 1. ix, How my jelly quakes! 1673 
Ray Journ. Low C, 121 One would verily have thought, 
that .. Stone had been broken or bruised whilst a Gelly .. 
and so hardened. 1676 D’Urrey A/ad. Fickle 11.1. (1677) 14, 
I could have beaten the Woman into a Jelly. 1793 Bep- 
poes A/ath. Evid. 124 Those masses of animated jelly, 
which one sees at times scattered along the sea shore. 1846 


JELLY, 


G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anin. Chent. 11. 203 The pus be- 
comes so viscid as to form a tenacious jelly. 

Jig. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xi, (1739) 178 
Lordship, once bringing therewith both Authority and 
Power unto Kings, .. in these latter days is become a mere 
Jelly. 

b. spec. Applied to the alga Mostoc, which ap- 
pears as a jelly-like mass on dry scil after rain, and 
was popularly supposed to be the remains of a fallen 


‘star’ or meteor. 

@164r Sucktinec Poems, Farew. to Love, As he whose 
quicker eye doth trace A false star shot to a mark’t place 
Do’s run apace, And thinking it to catch, A gelly up do’s 
snatch. 31649 Jer. Taytor Gf, Evenif.1. Prelim. Exhort. 
? 7 Stand staring upon a Meteor or aninflamed gelly. 1656 
H. More £uthus. fri. 45 Uhat the Starres eat, .. that those 
falling Starres, as some call them, which are found on the 
earth in the form of a trembling gelly, are their excrement. 
1678-9 Drypen & LEE Geaifus u. i, The shooting stars end 
all in purple jellies. 1679 Drvpen Sf, Friar Ded., When 
I had taken up what I supposed a fallen star, I found I had 
been cozened with a jelly. 1740 Somervitte Hodbinol 1. 
266 Like that falling Meteor, there she lies, A Jelly cold on 
Earth. 1766 PENNANT Zool. (1768) II. 424 ‘The Winter Mew 
.. The gelatinous substance, known by the name of Star 
Shot, or Star Gelly, owes its origin to this bird, .. being 
nothing but the half digested remains of earth-worms, on 
which these birds feed. {1875 Bennetr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ 
Bot, 215 Nostoc..consists, when mature, of a large number 
of moniliform threads .. imbedded in a glutinous jelly, and 
thus united into colonies] 

ec. A jelly-fish. 

1882 Harper's Mag. Jan. 181/1 One of these large jellies 
was observed. .inoving lazily along, its disk encircled bya 
halo twenty-feet in diameter, while the train of gleaming 
tentacles stretched away two hundred feet or more. 

d. A mixture of gelatin and glycerin used for 
mounting nficroscopic objects. 

1856 CARPENTER A/icroscope 246 This Composition, when 
cold, forms a very stiff jelly. /déd. (1891) 443 When used, 
the jelly must be liquified by gentle warmth, and tt is useful 
to warm both the slide and the cover-glass previous to 
mounting. 

3. ellipt. A jelly-glass. (Cf. @ salt.) 

1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4595,/4 There is lately brought overa 
great Parcel of .. German Cut and Carv'd Glasses, viz. 
Jellies, Wine and Water ‘Tumblers {etc.). 

4. alirib. and Comb., as jelly-broth, -dish, -glass, 
-mould, -fot ; jelly-like adj.; tjelly-blooa, clotted 
blood (0és.); jelly-cloth, a cloth for straining 
jelly; jelly-dog (s/ang), a harrier (so called from 
being uscd to hunt hares, which are eaten with 
currant jelly); hence jelly-dogging, hunting with 
hariiers; jelly-lichen, a lichcn of gelatinous tex- 
ture, such as Co//esa; jelly-nut (see quot.); jelly- 
plant, an Australian scaweed: see quot. 1866; 
++ jelly-poke = JELLY-BAG. 

1583 StanyHuRst eis iv. (Arb.) 120 Thee blackned 
*gellyeblud, hardning, Shee skums with napkins. 1g90 
Spenser #.Q. 11. iv. 40 They softly wipt away the gelly 
blood From th’ orifice. a 1648 Dicuy Closet Ofen. (1669) 156 
Make a very good *gelly-broth of Mutton. 1393 Zar 
Derbys Exp. (Camden) 234 Et pro iij. vergis tele pro j 
*gelicloth, xviijs. ¢ 1480 Guild Acc. in Blades Caxton 
(1882) 79, ix dosen *gely dishes. 1897 W. E. Norris 
Marietta’s Marriage 4 We have no hounds hereahouts, 
except the *jelly-dogs. 1889 R.S. S. BapEn- Powett Pig- 
sticking 20 You..would prefer a gallop with the Quorn. .to 
a day's ‘*jelly dogging’. 1738 Stuart in PAr?. Trans. XL. 
8 A wine or *jelly glass, or any such vessel tapering towards 
the bottom. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1818) IV. 361 
Studded with little *jelly-like drops. 1835-6 Topp Cyc/. 
Anat, I. 512/2 The .. jelly-like body of the Polypifera. 
1860 All Year Round No. 74. 557 Looking at schools too 
often as if they were *jelly-moulds, and the young mind a 
jelly. 1885 Lapy Brassey 7he 7vades 361 ‘Vhe cocoanuts 
are called ‘*jelly-nuts’ before the flesh is ripe and has 
hardened, and while it still can be scraped off in the form of 
a delicious thin pulp. 1866 77cas. Hot. 473/1 Euchenma 
Sfeciosum is the * Jelly-plant of Australia, and is one of the 
best species fur making jelly, size, cemept, etc. 1516-17 
Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 106 Pro una uln. panni lanei 
pro le *gelypoke, 8¢. c1865 G. Gore in Cire. Sc. I. 233/1 
Coat the inside of a glass jar or earthen *jelly-pot with wax. 

Jelly (dgeli), a. Sc. Now rare. Also 6-8 
gelly. [Origin unknown: the sense agrees fairly 
with some of the uses of JoLLy ; but the phonetic 
change which this would involve has no parallel.] 
Good, worthy, excellent; having a high opinion 
of oneself, proud, haughty. 

c 1560-73 [see Getty]. 1596 Datrynpte tr. Lesdie’s Hist. 
Scot. I. 7 The woddes selfes .. are verie jocund and jellie, 
and gif we my* speik it, in a maner peirles in pletsour. 
1638 A. Cant Serm. in Kerr Covenants & Covenanters 
(1895) 103 Numbers mocked and thought themselves over 
jelly to come in. @1758 Ramsay 7o Hamilton ii, A 
jelly sum to carry on A fishery’s designed. 1787 SHIRREFS 
Famie & Bess 1.i, The Provost o’ the Town, A jelly man, well 
worthy ofa crown. 1828 Courteous Ant. in Whitelaw BZ. 
Sc. Ballads (1875) 163 ‘Leave off your pride jelly Janet’, 
he said. ‘Use it not ony mair’, 1871 W. ALEXANDER 
Fohnny Gibb xl. (1873) 226 An aunt o’ the bride's was there to 
welcome the fowk ; a richt jellie wife in a close mutch, 

Hence Je‘llily adv., worthily, excellently. 

18.. Bonny Bee-ho'nt in Famieson’s Popular Balt. (1806) I. 
180 And jellily dance the damsels, Blythe-blinkin’ in your ee, 

Jelly (dze'li), v.  [f. JELLY sd.] 

. tutr. To come to the consistence of jelly; to 
‘set’ as jelly ; to congeal, solidify, coagulate. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 11. 354 It will neuer iellie and grow 
to any thick consistence in Summer, vnlesse there be wax 
put intoit, 1750 E. Smit Compl, Housew, (ed. 14) 201 
You may know by setting some in a spoon to try if it wall 
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JELLY-BAG. 
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JENNETING. 


jelly. 1770 Hewson in Péré. Trans, LX. 376 The blood .. {of Jemmels for the Raile Door that goeth befure the Com- | pillar from six to cight feet in width, in the doard 


very soon jellies or coagulates. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4 IV. 308 Vhe secreted fluid..commonly. .jelies upon 
exposure to heat, 

2. trans. ‘Yo couvert into jelly; to catise to ‘set ’ 
or coagulate; to reduce to the consistence of jelly. 

160r Hotrann /?/iny I], 334 A liue Wolfe sodden in oile 
til the said oile be gellied to the heizht or consistence of a 
cerot. 1770 Hewson in PA, Traus. LX. 374 In a few 
minutes the whole will be jellied or coagulated. 1876 G. 
Macpvoxatp in Jacm, Mag. XXXIV, 351 They, jellied 
with fear, have nttered no challenge. 

Ilence Jelying wvé/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1673 Marver.t Appleton //o., The jellying stream com- 
pact» below. a@ 1697 Ausrry Nat, //ist. Survey 1719) HH. 
194 The Jellying of sone Parts of the Larth in slgua 
fortis, 187% Napnuys 2yev. § Cure Dis. bit. 75 The jelly. 
ing of fruits. 

Je‘lly-bag. A bag for straining jelly through. 

1502 Prat Delights (1605 § 28 Let it run throngh a gelly 
bazze into a bason. 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 51 215 


She iy pressing the jelly-bag or airing the Store-room. 1806 
Culina 114 Run it through a jelly-bag. 
Je‘llydom. nonce-wd. [See -pom.] A state 


of jelly ; gelatinous condition. 

1877 J. Wawrnokne Garth 1. 1. vi. 47 He advanced from 
infant jellydom to the solid flesh of babyhood. 

Jelly-fish. 

+1. An oceanic fish of the genus //agyodus or 
Alepisaurus, family Scopelidie. Obs. 

1707 W. Fessens Voy. Nouml World 8 The Jelly-fish 
was about fourteen Inches loag .. with a very sharp szt of 
Teeth. ...That part of him which is without small spots, is a 
perfect green Jelly, whence he was called by usa FellySish, 

2. The popular name of various acalephs, medu- 
sas, or sea-nettles, from their gelatinous structure, 

1841 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 7) XXI. 1013 Acalepha:. —Sea- 
jellies... Jelly- Fish; Sea-Blubbers. 1861 J. R. Greene Wan, 
Anim, Kingd., Calent. 127 Yhe large ‘jelly-fishes’ which, 
during sunimer and autumn, occur so abundantly in our 
seas, are, with few exceptions, the reproductive zuvids of 
durelia, Cyanea, and Chrysaora. 1873 Mivart Flew. 
duat.i. 9 More than 99 per cent of water enters into the 
total composition of a Jelly fish. 

b. fig. A person of ‘flabby’ character, or deficient 
in energy, steadfastness, or * backbone’. 

1883 Pu, S. Rowinson Sinners & Saints i. 11 Chicago 
is nearly terrific...1ts astonishing resurrection from its ashes 
and its tremendous energy terrify jelly-fishes like myself. 

ec. attrib., usually in fg. sense. 

1889 Catholic News 16 Nov. 3/2 Language is at firstin the 
Jelly-tish condition, 1891 Dasly News 5 Nov. 5/4 We have 
. thousands of jellyfish sermons preached every year. 

Jelopher, obs. form of GiLLYFLOWER. 

Jelose, -ous, -osy, ctc., obs. ff. JEALous, -ovsy. 

Jelot, obs. variant of Ginnor. (Cf. Jie.) 

¢1sso C. Barnstey 7 recat. agst. Woman, For a stewde 
struinpet can not so soone gette up a light lewde fashyon, 
But everye wanton lTelot wylle lyke it well, and catche it up 
anon. /6it., Ducke, Ielot, ducke pretye minions. 

Jelsoming, obs. variant of Jasmine. 

Jeltron, variant of SHELTRON, shelter, Ods. 

+ Jelyf. Also geliffe. Os. A false form of the 
word JeLLy found in 15-16th c., perh. in imitation 
ol jolif, archaic form of jolly. 

14950 Songs & Carols (1856) 76, } have a jelyf of Godes 
sonde Withoutyn fyt it can stonde. 1577 Harrison Ang- 
land vic (1877) 1. 148 In such cases [inerchants’ feasts) 
also geliffés, conserues, suckets, codinacs, marmilats {etc.]. 

Jem, obs. form of Gren. 


|| Jemadar (dgemadai). £. Zudies. Also 8 jem- 
mahdaur, 8-9 jemautdar, 9 jemat-, jummahb-, 
jemma-, jemi-, jamadar. (Urdii sammasidir, {. 
Pers. (Arab.) asl» jamdeat body of men, ca 


Jamas collection, aggregate + Pers. dir holder.] 

A native officer in a Sepoy regiment, ranking next 
below a subahdar, and corresponding to a licu- 
tenant; the name is also given to certain officeis 
of police and other civil departments, and to the 
head of a body of servants. 

1763 Orme J/ist. Mit. Trans. (1803) 1. 257 Y.) The 
jemautdars, or captains of these troops, received his bribes. 
1788 Genutl, A/ag. LVIL1. 1. 67/2 M'’Culloch .. sent in a flag 
of truce with a Jemmahdaur. 1799 WeLLINGTON in Suffl. 
Desf. (1858) 1. 353 The Jeimadar’s party of the Bengal 
volunteers, 1800 Asiatic dun, Keg., Misc. Tr. 24/1 Their 
jemidars were in actual correspondence with the Shah 
Zadah, 1826 Hocktey Pandurang Hari v, The principal 
officers are called susmahcdars, 1836 Encyct. Brit. ied. 7) 
XID. 4953/1 Famadar, an officer of horse or foot, in Hindu- 
stan, 1837 Lo. Roserts 41 Vrs. Judia x\vii, The Jemadar 
of the Pathan Company knew who the culprits were. 

Jemble, obs. torm of GIMBAL, a hinge. 


1588 in drchrol, XLI. 366 For a pare of Jembles for the - 


stoole dore x". 
Jemerack, obs. form of Gimcrack, 
+Jemello. Ods. (See quot.) Cf. Juwpan. 
1688 R, Home Armoury wi. 83/1 Femelloes is a Paste 
made like Butter, of fine Sugar, Yolks of Eggs, Musk, 
Carraway seeds searsed [etc.]. 
Jemeow,-ew(e,-mow, obs. ff. GeEMEw, GEmow. 
1518-19 in Swayne Sarum Church-w. Acc. (1896) 64 
Makynge of Jemeows viijd. . 
Jemer, Jemmar, var. Giumer!, a binge. 
Jemme, obs. form of Ges. 
Jemmel, obs. form of GEMEL, a hinge. 
226.. in Blunt Dursley 60 (Glouc. Gloss) For a payre 


munion Table £1. 0 8. 

Jemmy (ge"mi), sb. Also 9g jimmy. [A pet- 
form and familiar equivalent of the name Janes. 
But in sense 1 associated with, and in 2 and 3 
prob. derived from, Jkmmy a.] 

+1. A dandy or fop; a finical fellow. Oés. 

1753 Scots Alag. Oct. 490 The scale .. consists of eight 
degrees; Greenhorn, Jemmy, Jessamy, Smart letc.. 1764 
Low Life 65 Vhe Jemmies, Brights, Flashes, Puzzes, Pizzes 
and Smarts of the ‘Yown. 

b. lu phr. Jemmy Jessamy (Jessamine) altrit., 
dandified, foppish, efleminate. See Jessamy 4. 

1786 Pogonologia 5x You pretly fellows of the present day, 
Jemmy Jessamy persons, jolly bucks, 1806-7 J. Beresrorv 
MWiseries Tum. Life 1826) vi. i, A Jemmy Jessainy lover in 
awood. 1823 Ek. Nares /Jerahdic Anom. (1824) YL. 356 
Who is tls Jemmy Jessamine Gentleman ?—I am Char- 
inoleus the Dandy, universally admired for my shape and 
figure and complexion. 

+2. A kind of riding-boot ; also emmy hoot. 

1753 Foote Any. in Larts 1. Wks 1799 1. 39 When I hunt 
with the King.. I'll on with my Jemmys; none of your 
black bags and jack boots for me. 1971 Ssot.cetr //umph. 
Cf“ 10 June Let. i, Who... made his appearance in a pair of 
new jemmy boots. 

+3. A light cane, a switch. Obs. rare—". 

1753 Scots Wag. Oct 490/2, 1. .carried in my hand a little 
switch, which, as it hays been Jong appendant to the 
character that I had just assumed, has taken the same 
name, ands called a Jeminy. 

4. plur. ‘A specics vf woollen cloth, Aden.’ 
(Jam. 1808 18), 


5. A great-coat. 

1837 Dickexs /rckzy, ii, But if I'd been your friend in the 
green jemmy—damn me—punch his head,—'cod I would. 

6. A crowbar used by burglars, yenerally made 
in sections screwing together. 

w811 Ler. Mal, Femmy,a crow .. much used by house- 
breakers. Sometimes called Jemmy Rock. 1828 I’. 
Cunsincuam N.S. Wales (ed. 3) FI. 223 As capert a 
burglar as ever handled a jenny. 185: D. Jerroip Ss. 
Giles vii. 59 Fane, won by highway pistol, or hurglar's 
jemmy. 1889 1). C Meceray Danger. Ca/spaw 26 A com. 
plete set of jemmies, of all sizes. 

7. A sheep's head as a dish. 

1836 Dickens Sh, loz, 7 Dials, The man in the shop, 
perhaps, is in the baked ‘jemmy' line. 1851-61 Mayurw 
Lond. Labour V1. 48 (Farmer) They . had a ‘prine hot 
jemmy apiece. 1884 Henity & stevenson Deacon Broilie 
iw. i, You're all jaw like a sheep’s jimmy. 

Jemmy (dze'mi), a. Ods. exc. dial, Also 9 
gemmy, gimmy, jimmy. (deriv. of Jim, Gio a } 
Spruce, neat, smart; neatly-made; dexterons. 

1750 Coventry fomfpey Lett. 1. iv. (1785) 58/1 Wis great 
ambition was to be deemed a ‘jenimy fellow’, 1756 Con- 
notsscur No 112 P7 Phe jemmy frock with plate buttons 
1771 P. Parsons Nezunarket 1}. 89 His jemmy turn‘d- 
down boots. a182z5 Foruy Io. £. Anglia, Gim, gimmy, 
spruce, neat, smart. 32828 Laun in Life 4 Lett. (1876) 1. 
341 A sinart cock’d beaver and a jemmy cane ! 

b. Comb., as jemmy-slitched, -worked. 

1762 T. Jerrerson Corr. Whs. 1859 1. 181 They carried 
away my jemmy-worked silk garters 1817 Mrs. Ross 
Balance of Comfort (ed, 3) 1. xxii 246 Only a piece of 
muplin rag, neatly jemmy-stitched. 

llence Je-mmily adv.; Je mminess. 

1756 F. Grevitce JVarimus, etc. 125 Its fort shall be either 
convenience or jemminess 1818 Toon, Yemminess, spruce: 
ness. A colloquial expression; not much used in serious 
writing. 1837 .Vew Monthly Mag. LI. 194 A stick to be 
carried jemmily under the arm, in Portsmouth fashion. 

Jemowe, obs. variant of GEMEW, GEMoW, 

Jenepere, obs. Sc. form of Juniver. 

Jenequen, var. MeNeQueEN [Sp. senzgzen). 

| Je ne sais quoi (3ensgkwa). [Fr.,=1 know 
not what.] An indescribable or inexpressible some- 
thing. Also attri. 

1656 BLroust Glossogr., Feenc-scay-quot, four French words, 
contracted as it were into one, and signifies / Anz not what, 
we use to say they are troubled with the Fewe-scay-guoy, 
that faign theinselves sick out of niceness but know not 
where their own grief lies, or what ayls them. 1671 AuBkEY 
Countrey Revell ir. iii, Seemed to give a mournefull je 
a'scayguoy. 1696 D'Urrey Don Quix. 1s. 1v. 38 Some sweet 
alluring Yen Scay Quoy, Some pleasing pretty tickling ‘Voy. 
a 1734 NortuH Fram, il. viii. § 14 (1740) 592 Now this Word 
Post has a ye ne sgat quoi Sound of a deep Design. 1745 
Gentl, Alag. 32450 refined a Fe-ne scary-quoy was about 'em, 
For goddesses there was no reason todoubt’em. 1774 FooTe 
Cozeners ui. Wks. 1799 11. 185 Vhere is, besides, au elegance, 
a se ne scai guot, in your son's air, 188: W. S. Gitpert 
Patience u, A .. Fe-ne-sais-guoi young man. 1894 Sir E. 
Sutuivan Woman 71 Her famous nepenthe was simply the 
irresistible fascination of her ‘ Je ne sais quoi’. 

Jenette, jenit, obs. forms of GENET]. 

Jeneverie, -iver, obs. forms of JANUARY. 

Jenewey, variant of GENoWaY Ods., Genoa. 

Jenful, variant of GinFuL a. Odés., deceitful. 

c1goo Sege Fcrus. (E. E. T. S.) 66/1133 But Jon pe 
jenfulle, pat pe Jewes ladde. .forsoke be profre. 

Jenick, variant of JANNocK a., honest. 

Jenite, variant of YENITE A/i1., 

+Jeniver. Obs. [a.F. genévre (now gencure) 
iL. pueetper-um.] = JUNITER. 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay's Voy, u. x. 43b, Mount 
Ida .. clothed with al maner ol trees, as .. ‘Terebinths, 
Icniuers and other trees. 


Jenkin (dgenkin). Coal-mining. north. Also 
cing. ‘An opening cut into a slice taken off a 


| 


and pillar system of working coal’ (Gresley Gloss. 
Coal-mining 7. 1853). 

1851 GanenwelL Coal-trade terms Novthumb. & Durh, 
31 Wherever practicable, when a jenking is necessary, it 
should be driven loose sided ; a fast jenking very frequently 
causing a creepingto take place. 1893 Hestor Vorthumbil. 
Gloss, Feukin, 

Jenkinsite (dge‘nkinzait . Wz. [Named 1852 
after its discoverer J. Jenkins.] A varicty of hy- 
drephite, found as a fibrous inerustation on iron ore. 

1852 sImcr. Jrut. Sc. Ser. nu. XIII. 392 Jenkinsite.. 
Occurs implanted upon massive magnetite. 

Jenne, variant of GEANE Ods., Genoa. 
pie J. aston in 2. Lett. VIL. 259, ij Potty's of tryacle of 

enne. 

Jennet! (dzenét.. Forms: a. 5-6 genett, 
6 gynnet, 67 ginnet, 6-8 gennet(te, 6-9 
genet, 7 ganet, 7g ginet, 5 gennett. 8B. 5 
iennet(te, 6 ienete, -ate, iannet, ionet, 6-7 
ienet t, 7-jennet. [a. F. gevet (in 15th c. also 
ginet) in same sense, a. Sp. sinele, tginete, ‘a 
light horseman that rideth @ /a gineta’\¥, a la 
genette), i.e. ‘with the legs trussed vp in short 
stiirups, with a target and a ginnet launce’ 
(Minsheu, rs99,. In Fr. and Ing. (also in It. 
gtanetto mase., gianctta fem.) transferred from the 
horseman to his horse, a sense unknown to Sp. 
dictionaries until quite recently. Vhe Sp. use ap- 
pears in our sense 2, which is however later in kny. 
Dozy derives the Sp. word from Arab. Zeudta ‘a 
great Berber nation noted for the valour of its 
cavalry’; otier conjectures have been made.] 

1. A small Spanish horse, 

a, 1463 Wann. & Lousch, frp. (Roxh.) 178 Item ffor a 
genett that my mastyr lent hym into the northe contry. 
1§77 87 Hotixsnew Chron. IIL. 834/1 The conntie Galeas 
cuine into the place on a genet trapped in blew satten. ¢ 1645 
Howett Left, (1645 1. 109 The proudest Vou .. prancing 
upon Is ginet in the streets, 1670 Dkvpen ssf /’t, Cong. 
Granada i.i, ach Brandishing bis Bull-spear in hiy Hand) 
Vid their proud Gennets gracefully command. 1774 Gotpsm. 
Nat. Hest, 1862 1.1. i. 250 Next to the arb, travellers 
generally rank the Spanish yenetie. 1870 Diskar.i Lothair 
iv. 10 ‘The dames and damsels vaulted on their barbs and 
genets. 

B. %¢ 1475 “gr. lowe Degyc 749 lenneites of Spayne, that 
ben so wyght, Trapped to the ground with velvet bright. 
1 Lysvesav Sgr. Meldrum 1711 Ane man in arnwur 
bricht, Upon ane ionet or ane cursour wicht. 1565 Jewii. 
Kepl. Varding (1611 310 Vhe Sacrament must be caried 
before hint, whither so ever he goe, vpon a faire whrite 
Tannet. 1580 Lyiy Zuphucs (Arb.) 405 In seeking to trie 

your louer hike a Ienet, you tyre him like a lade. a 1674 
Miron //ist. Wesc. i. Wks. (1851) 479 The Emperor rides 
into the Field. . with all his Nobiity, on Jennets and ay 
Horses, 1764 Cucrcuite Fives Whs. 1775 11). 78 Watch 
not their steps~ They're safe without thy care, Unless, like 
Jennets, they conceive by air, 1838 Prescott Send. & /s. 
1. 1. v, 252 Isabella, royally attired, rode on a Spanish jennet. 

+2. A (Spanish) light horseman. Obs. exc. //ist. 

1676 North's ilutarch Add. Lives 76 He {Cortez; was made 
Licutenant of a company cf Gennets. 11838 Prescott seri. 
& fs. 41, u. ii, 406 The Spanish givefes sucteeded in throw- 
ing the French gendarmerie into some disorder.] 

J. alirth., as fennet-bil, fashion, -lance, 

1599 Mixsnev Sf. Dict., Gineta langa, a ginnet launce. 
1600 J. l’ory tr. Leo's Africa u. 364 Vhey fight on horse- 
backe after the Gynnet fashion, they use Iances with two 
heads, and darts and arrowes. 1600 E. Biount tr. Cones- 
taggio 197 A thousande foote, and five hundreth horse, after 
the Genette mnanner. 1611 Cotar., Genel, a kind of hit with 
a round port. .a Genet-bit, 

+Jennet?. Oss. a. =GinNeEt, a carpenter's 
adz. b. App. some part of the fixture of a bell. 

1562 in Rogers Agric. & /'vices 111. 576/2, 11 axes. .8 jen- 
Mets..12 augers. 1615 16 in Swayne Sarum Church-w. 
«icc. (18376) 166, rij Jennctes for the Gudgius of the third 
bell, 6/, 

Jennet, obs. variant of GENET 1. 

Jenneting (dze‘nctin). Forms: 7 iennit-, 
jenit-, jenet-, jurit-, junet-, genet-, ginniting, 
8 jenit-, junetin, gen(njiting, jeunetting, 9 
gennetting, geniton, juneating, 8- jenneting. 

[app. from F. fear or Jeannel, in pomine de Saint- 
Jean ‘S. John's apple, a kind of soone-ripe Sweet- 
ing’ (Cotgr.): cf. pomme de Jeannet in Norman 
patois. The termination is conformed to that of 
sweeting, hasting, etc. Etymological ingenuity in 
the 17-18th c. saw in the word a reference to /zze, 
and ‘improved’ it into Jzztzng and Jaze-eatiny.| 
A kind of early apple. 

160r Hottann /'¢iny }. 540 The Apple trees .. the hastie 
kind that hringeth sweet lennitings. 1625 Bacon &ss., 
Gardens (Arb.) §56 Early Peares, and Plummes in Fruit; 
Ginnitings; Quadlins. 1655 Mouret & Bennet featth's 
Juiprov, (1746) 301 Junitings are the first kind of Apples 
which are soonest ripe, coming in and going out with the 
Month of June. 174: Complete Fam-Pice un. ii. 385 
Apples [July] .. White Jeunetting, Margaret Apple. 1803 

Abercrombie's Ev. Man his ow Gard. 671 Apples, 
Jenneting, or June eating; smallest early ripe. 1833. Tex- 
nyson Blackbird iii, With tat gold dagger of thy bi! To 
fret the summer jeureting, . é 

b. Jenneting pear; Aneatly pear; =F. fore 
de la Saint-Jean. 

1695 Westmacott Script. //erd. 11 The Fruit ..is about 
the bigness of a small Jeneting Pear. 


JENNY. 


Jenny (dzeni). [A female personal name, pet- 
form or familiar equivalent of Jaze? for, by con- 
fusion with /7zuy or Jeanie, of Jane ,and so scrving 
as a feminine of Jack. Hence, like Jack, used as 
a feminine prefix, and as the name of machines. ] 

I. 1. The female name: hence, sometimes ap- 
plicd derisively to a man who concerns himself 
with purely feminine matters. 

Mod. Se. ‘He is a regular jenny’. 

2. Used as a prefix to denote a female animal, 
as Jenny-ass, and esp. in names of birds, as 7enny- 
hooper, -howlet, and sometimes loosely applied 
without reference to sex. 

1600 SuRFLET Counfrie Farm \, xxii. 122 To preuent the 
danger of owles and iennye [ pried ienupe, ed. 1616 Iennie] 
whuppers. 1632 Brome .Vort/. Lasse ui. it. Wks. 1873 LI. 
53, I should net be so fond to mistake a Jennie Howlet for 
a Tassel Gentle. 1828 Craven Dial., Pinny-Hxliet, an owl. 
1847-78 Hacuwerr, Jeuny-/looker, an owl. North. It is 
also called a Jenny-howlet. 1885 Swaixson /'ro7. Names 
Birds 34 Blue Titmouse. . Jenny ut (Suffolk. 

b. Short lor jenny ass, penny wren. 

1808 I. S. Barrett J/iss-led General 22 A jackass and 
his jenny will do well enough for a lord and lady. 1881 
Leices‘ersh. Gloss., Deuny and Feuny-wren, the wren. 1885 
Swainson Prov. Names Birds 35 Wren... Familiar names. 
Kitty, Jenny (General). 

3. Creeping Jenny, the plant Lysimachta Num- 
mularia or Moneywort. 

1882 Garden 12 Aug. 138/2 The common Money-wort, or 
Creeping Jenny as it is called. 1883 Pat! Mall G. 1 Oct. 
3/2 Vases .. with fuchsia centres and pendent border of 
creeping jenny. 

I. In names of machinery, etc. 

4. Short for SPINNING-JENNY. 

[1789 Traus. Soc. Arts 1. 34 The construction of this Kind 
of Machine, called a Spinning Jenny.) 1796 Morse ter. 
Geog. 1. 449 The filling of the cotton goods is spun with 
Jennies, /bif. 386 The operation of the jenny is nearly the 
same as the roving billy. 1859 Saires Se/fHelp 32 The 
work-people .. made a desperate effort to destroy all the 
Jennies; and a mob rose and scoured the country round 
Glackburn, demolishing the machines wherever they could 
find them. ; 

5. A locomotive crane which runs backwards and 

forwards, and ts used for moving heavy weights. 
_ 1861 Aun. Reg. 17 The jenny, which is three or four tons 
in weight, fell on the top of the boiler. 1878 F.S. Witttams 
Midl, Rail, 503 A jenny, or crane, is placed on a movable 
platform extending from one stage to the other. 

6. A pair of compasses, having the point of one 
leg bent inwards, so as to be applied to an edge 
at right angles to the surface on which the other 


leg is fixed. Also called oddlegs or moffs. 

Mod, Price-tist Engineers’ and Joiners’ Toots, 

7. Billiards. Name of a particular stroke. 

1856 Crawey Silliards (1859) 17 The Fenny..is made by 
a losing hazard into the middle pocket, from a ball lying 
near to the cushion. 1873 Bexnetr & Cavespisn Billiards 
149 Strokes .. sometiines called Jennys. 1899 Daily News 
31 Mar. 3/3 He the: scored two brilliant jennies—short and 
long—and after another loser gave a safety miss. 

8. Coms., as jenny-minder, -sptuning,; Jenny- 
bank, Jenny-gates (sce quots.); Jenuy-long- 
legs Sc., a daddy-long-legs ; Jenny-mony-feet 
Sc., a centipede (Jam.). 

1852 Frat. R. Agric. Soc, XII. tu, 275 The cross-heam in 
the outhouses was called the *jenny-bank, from its being 
the usual domicile of the barn-owl, 1829 Glover's //ist. 
Derby 1. 58 Cross-gates or “*jenny-gates are then driven, 
which are passages not only giving admission to the pure 
air, but serving for different roads to the works. 1899 Da/sly 
News 9 Jan. 7 2 Bolt-naker, *Jenny-minder, Yeast-seller. 
1825 J. Nictotson Oferat. Mechanic 385 The carding-engine 
used in *jenny-spinning. : 

Jenny, variant of GInNy, Ods. 

Jennyrickshaw, variant of JINRICKSHAW. 

Je‘nny-spinner. 

1. A popular name in the north of the crane-fly 
or daddy-long-legs. 

1817 Edinb, Even. Courant + Sept. (Jam.), The worm 
which so much injured the oat crop this season is the pro- 
geny of the fly..with long legs and body, called jenny- 
spinners. It belongs ta the order diptera, and the genus 
tipula, 1825 Brockett, Jeuny-spinuer, or Long-legy'd 
tyalyur. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Feuny-sfinner .. the 
insect called duddy-long-legs or Harry-long-legs. 

2. A child's teetotum. 

1824 Mactaccart Gatlovidt. Encycl., Jennie Spinner, a 
toy. 1825 Brockett, Fiuny-spinner, a play-thing among 
children. 5 : 

3. One who spins with a jenny. 

1828 Black. Jag. XXIV. 871 The Cotton Lords claim 
the superiority for Arkwright, the jenny-spinner. 

Jenny wren (dzeniren), [See JENNY 2.] 

1. A popular, and esp. nursery, name for the 
wren (also locally Avéty HV ren): sometimes re- 
garded in nursery lore as the wife, bride, or sweet- 
heart of Robin Kedbreast. 

1648 Exrt WesTMORELAND Otta Sacra 137 The finch, the 
sparrow, Jenny Wren. 1828 Craven Dial., Fenny IW ren, 
the wren. An opinion prevails .. that this diminutive bird 
is the female of the Robin Redbreast. 1863 Sa/. Nev. 283 
He gives up the ripeness of his stndies, ané the last growth 
of his artistic skill to our robin red-breasts ana jenny wrens. 

2. OS. A name for Merb Robert, Geranium 
Kobertianun. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 


Jenoper, obs. form of JUNIPER. 
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Jent, -e, obs. forms of GENT a, 

+Jenta‘cular, a. Ods. [f. L. yentacul-um 
breaktast (f. jenfare to breakfast) + -sR.] Of or 
belonging to breakfast. 

1721 Auuerst Serre Fil. App. 318 Nothing more..can be 
expected from those jentacular confabulations. 1811 «A. 
Knox in Corr. w. ebb (1834 Il. 44, 1 therefore wish to 
close at this ante-jentacular hour. ; 

+ Jenta‘tion. Olds. rare. [ad. L. jentation-em, 
n. of action from jentare: sce prec.] Breakfast. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gahethouer’s Bh. Mhysicke 36/1 Administre 
heerof to the Patient fasiing..2 howers before his ientatione. 
1604 R. Cawprey Sable Afph., fentation, \reakefast. 

Jentel, -ile, -ill, jentylle, obs. ff. GENTLE. 

Jentew, obs. form of GENTOO. 

+ Jenticulate, v. Obs. rave~°. [Erroneously 
for *jentaculate: cf. jentacular.] tntr. To break- 
fast (Cockeram, 1623). Hence + Jenticulation, 
breakfast (Vhillips, 1658). 

Jentman, obs. form of GENTMAN. 

Jentrie, -tery, obs. forms of GenTRY. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret, Priv. Priv. 191 Of this grette 
lentrie alle men mervelith. 

Jenuper, jenyper, -re, obs. ff. JUNIPER. 

Jeobard, -berdye, ols. forms of JEOPARD, -Y. 

Jeobet(te, jeobit, obs. forms of G1BBET. 

Jeofail (dze-feil}, sb. Also 6 ieo-, (yeo-), ioe-, 
ieoyfaile, ieofall. [AngloFr. jeo fail, jo faill, 
I am at fault, I mistake.] 

Law. A mistake or oversight in pleading or 
other legal proceeding ; also, an acknowledgement 
of such error. Ods. exc. //ist. 

14x Act 32 l/en. VI11, ¢. 30 Thissues haue ben mis- 
ioyned and a leofall forte. draft Yeofaile]. /did., Any 
myspleading lacke of colour insufficient pleading or ieofaile 
notwithstanding, 1622 Matynes dnc. Law-Merch. 465 
The Writ of Error. .was heretofore vsnall to prolong suits in 
l.aw, before the Statute of Ieofaile was made, meaning in 
good French /'ay fastly. 1624 Act 21 Jas. /,c.13 An Act for 
the further reformation of Jeofails. 17€8 BLacksToNe Conin. 
IVI. xxv. 407 Mistukes are also effectually helped by the 
statutes of amendment and jro/ails : so called, because when 
a pleader perceives any slip in the form of his proceedings, 
and acknowledges such error (seo fasle) he is at liberty by 
those statutes to amend it. 1810 Bentuan /acking (1821) 
137 Here we see—alas !—a jeofail: a jeofail in the shape 
of a misrecital. 1879 ict 42-3 Jct. c. 59 Sched. at, 32 
Hen. VIII. c. 30 Mispleading Jeofayles, &c. [1883 dct 
46-7 Vict. c. 49 § 4 The enactments mentioned in Part IT 
of the schedule to the Civil Procedure -Acts, Repeal Act, 
1879, are hereby repealed.] ; 

+b. éransf. and fg. A mistake or error generally. 
(In first quot. Failure, discomfiture.) ? Oés. 

1546 J. Hevwoop /’rov. (1867) 82 Pouertee brought that 
ioye to ioefaile. 1641 ‘SmectyMNvucs’ Vind. A nsw, xis 111 
The Acts of Dioclesian Maxim..You doe as good as passe 
by..which is a greater Jeofaile then our Maximilian. 1644 
J. Gooowin Lanoc. Trinmph, (1645) 22, 1 conceive it to be 
a jeofaile in Theologie, a mistake in stead of a truth. 1828 
Kdin. Rov. XLVIMI. 511 These flaws and jeofails are not 
nature's doings, but our own. ; ; 

Llence + Jeo'fail v. i/fr., to fail to meet an obli- 
gation. Olds. rare—'. 

1599 Havwarp 1st Pt. //en, /V, 27 The Lords..sent him 
word, that if hee did ieofaile with them, and not come ac- 
cording to appointment, they would chuse another King. 

+ Jeopard, sd. Obs. rare. Also 4 ioparde, 
jupred, 6 inpert. [? Shortened from JEoPaRDY, 
or with final vowel mute.}] =JeorarDy. 

13.- E.E. Altit. P. A. 601 Of more & lasse in godez ryche 
.. lys no loparde [xze rewarde] For ber is vch mon payed 
in-liche. /éid. B. 491 Pen watz ber ioy in fat gyn where 
lupred er dry3ed. 1508 Dunbar /oems vii. 62 Tulius, 
in inpert, in wisdom and expence, Most fortunable chiftane, 
bothe in yhouth and eild. «61x Cotar., //asard, hazard, 
aduenture, ieopard, fortune, chance. 

Jeopard (dge-paiid), v. Forms: sce JEOPARDY ; 
also 5 iouperd, geoparde, ieoparte, 7 jeabard, 
-poard,gjipper. [Back-formation from JEOPARDY, 

No exaniple from 1654 to r9th c. Marked Oés. by John- 
son 1755. F. Vesey in Decl Aug. Lang. 1841, censures 
Johnson for including it, and says ‘it is quite out of use’, 
and its attempted revival ‘indicates rather a spirit of re- 
search than good taste '.) 

lL. ¢rans. To put in jeopardy; to expose to loss, 
injury, or death; to hazard, risk, imperil. + Often 
in alliterative phr. 4o jeopard a Jornt, sc. of a finger, 
as opposed to the whole body (oés.). 

1374 Cuaucer Jroyl/us w. 1538 (1566) And er pat ye 
Iuparten so youre names Beth nought to hasty. 1412-20 
Lypc. Chron. Troy u. x. F 3, Day by day his life he gan Ieo- 
parte, Vofore their walles for to preue his mighte. c¢ 1440 
Generydes 4480 Nay, god defende it .. That ye shall iupert 
me so in this case. 1494 FABYAN C/ison. Vil. CCXXXVMIil. 276 
‘Yo ieoberde his propre persone agayne Crystes enemyes. 
1530 Parscr. 596/1, I juparte, I put in daunger or adven- 
tnre, 1535 CovERDALE Judz. v. 18 Zabulons people ioperde 
their life vntodeath. 21548 Hatr Chrou., Hen. V1/,7 Vary- 
engedrawethand ieopardethperell. 1556 J. Hevwoon.Spider 
& /*. \Wvii. 105 Rather then ieberd in war; goods life and 
all. 1563 //omilies u. Excesse af apparell » 6 Manye a 
one ieopardeth his beste ioynte to maintayne him self in 
sumptuous rayment 1570 Lrevixs Jlanip, 31/5 loparde, 
perictitart. 1600 DrxkerR Fortunatus Wks, 1873 1. 153 
My ten duckets are like my ten fingers, they will not jeopard 
a joynt for you. 1623 Cockeraun, To Hazard, /eotard, 
a@16z5 Fretcuer MWe, Pleased i. ii, Are not you three 
now going to he sinfull, to jeabard a joynt or so? 1654 in 
Hammond Answ. Animadv, Iyuat, ii. § 3. 64. 1 dare not 
be so bold witb my soul as to jeopard it in that manner. 


JEOPARDOUS. 


1822 Scott Niged xxx, This man Gregory is not fit to 
jipper a joint with him, 1838 Prescott Ferd. § /s. (1846) 
II, nu. i. 249 To jcopael the interests of the Spanish 
sovereigns. 1867 Freeman orm. Cong. I. vi. 513 As ready 
to jeopard his life and fortune ..as ever his .. forefathers 
had been. 1896 Epirn Tuomrson Red Airéoi.in Monthly 
Packet Christm. No. 86, I will jeopard my own head rather 
than throw him over. 
+b. with 7zf. Torisk doing something. Obs. 

1456 Paston Lett. 1. 408 The toun arose, and wold have 
jouperdit to have distressed tbe Duke of Somerset. 1479 
/érd. IIL. 259, I dar well juperde to take a dystres. 1535 
CovERDALE 2 Sam. xv. 20 Thou camest yesterdaye, and to 
daye thou iuperdest to go with vs. 1554 Ksox Godly Set. 
Dij, Why will you ieoperde to lese the Iyfe euerlastinge ? 

+c. intr, (for ref.) To risk oneself, to run the 
risk ; to venture, adventure. Ods. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas ui. i. (1558) gob, It were foly with 
suche one to ieoparte. 1509 Barciay SAyp of Folys (1874) 
II, 251 Who that dare auenture or ieparde for to rowe Vpon 
the se swellynge by waues great and hye. 1530 Patscr. 
561/2, I geoparde, I adventure .. I coulde have gotten 
a goodly botye one daye. .if I durst have geoparded. 1536 
BELLENDEN Cron. Scet. ut. x, ‘Vo ieoperde aganis sa huge 
multitude of peple. 1577 HorixsneD Crom. 1, Scot. 236 1 
In nowise to ieoparde wih then in any pight field. 1598 
R. Bernarp tr. erence (1607) §8, 1 ieoparded almost farre 
enough. 

+ 2. trans. To stake, bet. Cés. 

¢1470 Pol. Poents (Rolls) Il. 287 The kyng schold be en- 
rychyd for his parte..I dare playnly joparte. ¢ 1563 Yack 
Fugter in Four Old Plays (1848) 17, I durst ieoperd an 
hunderid pounde That sum bauderie might now within be 
founde. 1579 Futwert Art Flatterie Hiij (N.), I dare 
ieobard my cappe to fortie shillings, thou shalt have but 
a colde suite. 1579-80 Nort# Plutarch, Alexander, 1 am 
content {quoth Alexander) to ieopard the price of the horse. 

+3. Venery. ,Meaning uncertain : see quots.) Ods. 

1575 Gascoicnk MWordes of //art in Turberv. Venerve 139 
He ieopardes and rechates: ahlas he blowes the fall And 
soundes that deadly dolful mote, whiche I muste die withall. 
1897 D. H. Mapven Diary Master I’. Stlence iv. 50 The 
buitsman, now that scent is Tost for a time, at all events, 
jeopards with his horn, an ancient usage that places the 
prospects of the chase indeed in jeopardy. .. I have sought 
in vain for any explanation of this term of art. 

Hence Jeo-parded ///. a., Jeo‘parding vi/. sé. 
Also Jeo-parder, one who puts in jeopardy. 

1534 More Let. in Roper Life (1731 122, I could not 
swere without tbe jubarding of iny soule to perpetual 
dampnacion. 1611 Corer., /asardeur,a hazarder, venturer, 
ieoparder, aduenturer. 1783 Ainswortu Lat. Dict. (Morell) 
1, A jeoparding, fericlitatio, 

+ Jeopardious, 2. Ols. [f. JEoparpy +-ous.] 
Fraught with danger or risk; =JEOPARI OUS TI. 

1soz ATKVNSON tr. De /yuitatione 1. xxiil. 172 It is fere- 
full to dy, but parauenture it is more ieoperdyous to lyne 
lenger. 1526 Tinpare Acfsxxvii.g When moche tyme was 
spent and saylynge was nowe ieoperdeous [1535 Covirb. 
ioperdous]. 1540 Hyrvetr. izes’ Justr. Chr. Wont. (1592) 
E vij, He was never infected with any sore or ieoperdious 
sickenes. a1548 Hatt Chron., Hea. VI// 2110, It was 
both ieopardeous for ye kyng & for his whole realme. 

Jeopardize (dge'pasdaiz), v. [f. JEorarp v. or 
JEOPAKD-Y + -1ZE.} ¢rans. To put into Jeopardy ; 
to jJeopard. 

1646 N. Blarnet] Aegenerate man's growth in Grace 47 
We doe .. Feoferdize our soules safety. 1828 WrBsTER, 
Feopardrze .. (Vitis is a modern word used by respectable 
writers in America, but synonymous with jeofard, and 
therefore useless.) 1834 Sir H. Vavior 2d Pt. Artevelide 
tt. ii, That he should jeopardize his wilful head Only for 
spite at ine! 1846 ‘rencu Jdfrac. xx. (1862) 330, 1862 
Stantey Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xiii. 246 Ready to jeopardise 
their lives for the nation, 1885 S. L. Ler in Dict. Vat. 
Biog. 1. 13/1 Abbot found it difficult to steer a course that 
should not jeopardise either his loyalty or bis honesty. 

Hence Jeo‘pardized ///. a., exposed to risk. 

1864 Skrat Uhland’s Poems 328 No one would bide, But 
fast to his jeopardized fort did ride. 1898 IWestm. Gaz. 
4 May 2/3 A new terror has been added to the already 
jeopardised existence of the German journalist. 

+ Jeo‘pardless, z. Ots, Also 6 ieopardiles. 
[f. JkopaRD-¥ + -LESs.] Free from risk or peril. 

1549 CovERDALF, etc. Erasm. /’ar, 1 Cor. vii. 18b, Rather 
had I haue in you that, whiche is of lesse perfeccion, so 
that it bee ieoperdlesse. /did., Gat. v. 18 It is neither wel 
done, nor ieopardiles to beare with it any lynger. 1652 
Urecnart Jewel Wks. (18341 247 For foyles, and every 
thing else befitting that jeopardless monomachy. 


+ Jeo-pardous, 2. és. Forms: see JEOPARDY; 
also 5 jowpertous. [f. JEOPARD-y + -ouS: cf. 
JEOPARDIOUS. ] 

1, Fraught with risk or danger; hazardous, risky, 


perilous, dangerous. 

1451 aston Lett. 1. 212 It had be right jowpertous and 
ferefull. 1474 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett, II. 115 It had been 
jopertous to leve moche plate wyth hyr. 1489 dict 4 Hen. 

T1,¢.3§ 1 Yo the Iubardouse abydyng of his moost noble 
persone. rs0z2 Hen, VII in Ellis Urig. Lett. Ser. 1.1. 54 
Shippes sailyng into so jeoperdous and ferre parties. 1545 
Raynoip Byrth Mankynde i. iii, Vhis is a very ieopardous 
labour. 1584 Cocan Haven Health clxxx. (1636! 165 Lam- 
prayes..bee..lesse jeopardous [than eels]. @ 1661 FULLer 
IVorthies, Cornwall 1662) 202 Vbis his Goodly, Valiant, and 
Jeopardous enterprise (as it is termed). : 

| “2. Addicted to risks ; venturesome, daring. 

1494 Fasyan Chron, vu. cexxx, 261 Guy, ..as a lustye 
and iuperdous Knyght, pnt hymselfe in aduenture dyuerse 
wayes and tymes. 1593 Nasne Christ's T. (1€13) 121, I 
will not bee so vnweaponed ieopardous, to ouerthrow both 
thy cause and my credite at onc:. 

Hence + Jeo‘pardously adv. + Jeo’pardous- 


| mess. 


JEOPARDY. 


1494 Fabyan Chron, vu. 554 The erle.. fledde, and so 
lepynge icopardously inlo then of an olde woman, 
escapy'd. 1523 Lp. Braxers Frotss. 1. ccclviii. 581 He .. 
aduentured hymselfe oftentymes ryght icoperdously. 1552 
Hutoet, leopardouslye, periculose, 1730-6 Baicey (folio), 
Feopardousness, Hazardousness. 

Jeopardy (d3e"paidi), 56, Forms: a. 3 iuperti, 
4 ieupartie, -tye, 4-5 iupartie, -tye, s ieperte, 
ioparte, -perte, 5-6 iupertie, ioperty, -partie, 
6 iuberte, ioberty. 8. 4 ieupardye, 4-6 iu- 
perdy(e, 5 iupurdy, iepardye, ieberde, 5-6 
iupardy(e, iubardie, -berdy, iopardie,-perdye, 
6 iob2rdie, ieoperde, -pardie, -berdye, -bardie, 
7 jobardy, 7- jeopardy. [ME. zzfar/z, ctc., a. 
OF. fu parti, later teu (geu) parti, lit. ‘divided play 
or game, even game’, hence ‘uncertain chance, 
uncertainty’, orig. a term of chess and similar 
games, in med.L. jocus partitus, Cat. jock partil, 
Sp. juego de partido, It has been suggested that 
the Eng. change of -parti to -pardy was partly 
influenced by association with F. ferdre to lose, but 
it was evidently mainly phonetic, like the occa- 
sional change of £ to 6 in jubertie, joberdie, 
jeobardie, ctc. 

Johnson says erroneously ‘a word nol now in use'; it was 


in continuous use during the 18th c.] 

+1. Chess, etc. A problem. Oés. 

The regular name for this down to 1500. 

[12z.. ALS. Cott. Cleop. B. 1x. \f. 4 Les gius partiz numee- 
menl ke me vnt apris diverse gent. 12.. A/S. Koya! 13 
A xviij If. 161 Icy comencent les iu parliez des Eschez.) 

€1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 666 But god wolde I had 
ones or Iwyes Y-kond [Sheat y-koud] and knowe 1be 
Ieupardyes That kowde the Greke Piclagoras, I shulde haue 
pleyde the bet at ches. 1412-20 Lvpc. Chron, Troy 1. xi. 
(MS. Digby 230) If. 58 b/1 Of pe chesse be pleie moste 
glorious,..pou3 a man studied al his liue He shal ay finde 
diuerse fantasies Of wardes makinge and newe Iuparties. 
ars00 AIS. Ashinole 344 (Bodl.) lf. 18 b, Thys ys a Iupertie 
to doa man male the. /éfd. 19a, At v. draughlis shall this 
Iupertie be plaiede. 

+b. A device, trick, stratagem. Oés. 

1375 Barsour Aruce xiv. 421 He thouchi than on a 
luperdy, And girt his menjhe halely Dich 1hame in the 
presoners dray. ¢ 1450 Hottanpb /fowlat 789 Thus iowkit 
wilh tuperdyss the iangland Ia. ¢1480 Henryson A/or. 
Fas, (Maitl. Cl.) 16 In his minde hee kest The juperties, 
the wayis and the wile, By what meanes hee might this 
Cocke beguyle. 1536 Bettenpen Cron. Scot. 1v. xiii, Be 
quhais wisdome and ilhand ieoperdis lhe Romanis wer 
stoppit .. fra ony forthir conques on the Scoltis. 

+2. A position in a game, undertaking, etc. in 
which the chances of winning and losing hang in 
the balance; an even chance; an nndecided state 


of affairs; uncertainty ; chance. 

[¢ 1250 Bractos ty. i. § 32 Nec polest [ballivus] transigere, 
nec pascisci, nec jocum parlituin facere. 1292 Britros it 
xvii. § 8 Mes ne mie en jeupartie de perdre ou de gayner, 
tut le voilleni les parties.) ¢ 1374 CHaucer 7roylus tt. 416 
(465) For myn eslat now lyth in Iupartye And eek myn 
emes lyf lyth in balaunce. 1390 Gowrr Conf III. 200 
Pompeie .. A werre had in ieupartie Ayein the king of 
Ermenie. ¢ 1450 Lypc. Secrees 305 A lwix 1wo [I] slood in 
Iupartye To whal parly my penne I shulde applye. ¢ 1470 
Henry Wallace v. 173 Me wist nocht weill giff thai war 
tayne or slayne Or chapyl haile be ony ieperte. ?¢1475 
Sqr. lowe Degre 83 And [it} were put in ieoperde, Whal 
man shoulde wynne lhat lady fre. 1597 Bacon Coulers 
Good & Evtil v. Ess. (Arb.) 146 By imputing to all ex- 
cellencie in composilions. .a casually or ieopardy. 

3. Risk of toss, harm, or death ; peril, danger. 

¢ 3374 Cuaucer Troylus y. 916 For Troye is brought in 
swich a Iupartye That it lo save is now no remedye. 1390 
Gower Conf. 1. 92 For which he schal in that degree Stonde 
of his lif in jeupartie. 1471 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. 
IIT. 30, I schuld send 30w mony therefore, but I dar nol put 
yl in joperte, lher be so many lheves stereng. 1472 
Presentin, Furies in Surtees Misc. (1888) 25 In payn of the 
jeberde b! may fall thar off. 1513 DouGtas -Enets 1x. iii. 
162 Thair lyfe is now in iuperty, thai rave. 1526 T:spaLe 
1 Cor. xv. 30 Why stonde we in ieoperdy every houre? 1537 
Nottingham Rec. WI. 375 He pultes the lowne in grete 
danger and juberle. 1556 J. Heywoop Sfider & F. 1. 60 
The more he wrange, the faster was be wrapt And all 10 
lhencrease of his ieoberdee. 1663 Butter nd. 1. i. 696 
If any yel be so fool-hardy, ‘T’expose themselves 1o vain 
Jeopardy. 1768 Brackstone Com. III. xxii. 326 Under a 
tyrannical sway trade musi be continually in jeopardy. 1805 
Worosw, Waggoner t. 131 As chance would have it, pass- 
ing by I saw you in that jeopardy. 1857 Buckve Civtirs. 
I. vii. 439, I think..1hat if the colonists had been defeated, 
our liberties would bave been for a lime in considerable 
jeopardy. 

+b. A deed involving peril; a daring exploit. 
a1300 Sivzz 276 in Wright A necd. Lit. (1844) 9 For I shal 

don a juperti, And a ferli maistri. 1375 Barsour Bruce x. 
145 Interludys, and iuperdyss That men assayil on mony 
viss. 1536 BELLENDEN Crom. Scot. 1v. xvi, Maisl forsy and 
strang beistis be thair awin ieoperdyis, ar oft slane. 1816 
Scott Ballad in Antig. x1, Now here a knight that's stout 
and good May prove a jeopardie. 

Jeopardy (dzge‘paidi), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. =JEOPARD w, 1. 

1460 Pastou Lett. 11.87 Yf ye dar joperdie your suyrttie 
of c. marc I shall come and se you. 1836 Fraser's Jag. 
XIV. 272 He did wrong in jeopardying hts well-earned 
histrionic fame. 1848 Tuackeray Van, Fair xviii, She 
would have seen .. how entirely her character was jeopar- 
died [later ed. jeopardized}. ‘ i 

Jepsyon, jJeptyon, obs. ff. Gipsy (Egyptian). 

Jequirity (dz‘kwirriti). Also -erity. a. F. 
géquirily, a. Tupi-Guarani jekirit’, For its in- 


568 


troduction to European Pharmacy, see De Wecker | 
in Annates d Oculistigue LXXXVIII (1882) 26.] 
A woody twining shrub, 4brus precatorius or Indian 
liquorice, indigenous to India, but now fonnd in 
most tropical countries, the parti-coloured seeds of 
which, called jeguzrily beans, are variously used 
for ornament, for weights, and in medicine. Also 
atirib, : 

1882 Nature XXVII. 192/1 (Acad. of Sc., Paris, 11 Dec.) 
Factitious purulent ophthalmia produced by the liquorice 
liana, or jequirily. 1887 Motonny Forestry WH. sl/r. 316 
Crabs’ Eyes, Jequerity, Prayer Beads, Jumble Beads. .. 
Recently these seeds have been brought into notice, under 
the name of ‘Jequerity'. 1897 A//buit’s Syst. Aled. 11. 
853 The serum of animals rendered immune lo the loxic 
proteids of jequirily and castor-oil seeds. 

Jerapigre, obs. form of llieRA Picna,. 

Jerarchy, obs. form of Ilitnancny. 

li Jerboa (dzorbswa, dzsubea. Forms: 7 | 
jerbuah, S gerbo, gerbua, yerbua, jeribo, S- 
jerboa. [mod.L. yeréda, a. Arab. E27 yarbis, 


in Barbary yerdds, the flesh of the loins, also the 
animal; whence F. gerbo, gerbotse, Sp. gerbasia.) 

1. A small rodent quadruped, Dipus sagitia, found 
in the deserts of Africa; itis of the size of a rat, 
has very long hind legs and short fore legs, and a 
long tufted tatl, and is remarkable for its powers 
of jumping. THlence, any Jumping-mouse of the 
genus Difus, or of the family Dipodide, represen- 
tatives of which are fottnd in various arid reyions. 

1662 J. Davies Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. vi. 415 We 
saw also, neer Terki, a kind of Field-mice, which in 
the Arabian Language are called Jerduah. 170a W. J. 
Bruyn's Voy, Levant \xxviii. 287, | was presented with 
a small Animal called Gerdo, which was brought for a 
rarity from Barbary. 1752 H. Watroce Corr, (1837! I. 182 
Mr. Conway has broughi a Ailesbury .. a Fertho ..a 
composition of a squirrel, a hare, a rat, and a monkey, 
which altogether looks very like a bird. 1774 Govpss. 
Nat, fist. Il. 432 The gerdua, thougb, properly speaking, 
furnished with hut two legs, is one of the swifiest animalsin 
the world. 1813 Bixcrey Anim. Dicg. (ed. 4) 1. 399 The 
ia seem, in many respects both of conformation and 

abit, much allied lo the kanguroos. 1853 KtnGstev 
Ilypatia xxi, A jerboa sprang up from a tufl of bushes at 
his feet. 

2. Comb. Jerboa-mouse, a North American 
rodent of the genus ifodonzy's, onc of the pouched- 
mice or kangaroo-rats of the Sonth-western U.S. 
and Mexico. 

Jere, in good jere, alteration of GoODYEAR, q.v. 

1821 Scott Aenitw. xv, ‘Who lhe good jere would have 
thought this!” 

Jereed: see JERID. 

Jeremeievite, -ieffite (yerem@yevait, -fait). 
AMfin. [Named 1883 after Jeremejev or Yeremeieff, 
a Russian mineralogist + -1TE.} A transparent 
colourless borate of aluminium occurring in hexa- 
gonal prisms. 

1883 Amer. Frnl, Sc. Ser. ur. XXV. 478 Jeremeieffile, a 
new mineral. 1892 Daxa A/in. 875 Jeremejevite. 1896 
A.H. Cuester Names Min., Jeremeievite. " 

Jeremiad (dzer/maitd). Also -ade. fa. F. 
jerémiade (1762 in Hatz.-Darm.), f£. Jérémie, L. 
Jeremias Jeremiah, in reference to the * Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah’ in the Old Testament.] <A 
lamentation; a writing or speech in a strain of 
grief or distress; a doleful complaint; a com- 
plaining tirade; a lugubrious effusion. 

1780 Hax. More in W. Roberts A/ent. (1834) 1. 186 It 
has been long the fashion 10 make the most lamentable 
Feremiades on ihe badness of the limes. 1791-1823 
D'Israett Cur. Lit., Prediction, | nave been occasionally 
struck at the Jeremiads of hones! George Witbers. 1844 
W. H. Maxwete Sports & Adv. Scoti. xv. (1855) 140 The 
lady commenced a Jeremiade. 1875 Hetrs Ess., Convers. 
Railway Carriage 192, | could sit down, and mourn, and 
utter doleful Jeremiads without end. 

Jerfalcon, etc., obs. forms of GERFALCON. 

Jericho (dze‘riko’. [Name of a town in Pales- 
tine, where David bade his servants tarry until their 
beards were grown : see 2 Sam. x. 5.] Used inslang 
or collog. phrases for a place of retirement or con- 
cealment, or a place far distant and out of the way. 

1635 Heywoop /erarch, tv. 208 Who would, -. I_know, 
Bid such young boyes lo slay in Iericho Vniill their Beards 
Were growne, Iheir wits more staid. 1648 JMJercurius 
Aulicus 2-30 Mar., Let them all goe to Jericho, And ne're 
be seen againe. 1758 A. Murruy Ufholsterer u, He may 
goto Jericho for what I cares. 1840 Banaam /ugol. Leg., 
Grey Dolphin, His kick was lremendous, and wben be bad 
his boots on would —1o use an expression of his own,..‘send 
aman from Jericho lo June’. 1859 THackeray J’irgin, 
xvi, Sbe may go to Bath, or she may go to Jericho for me. 
1898 J. Arcu Story of Life xiii. 310 To enable them to do 
withoul the strong arm of the labourer and 1o send lhem to 
Jericho, if they had nowbere else to go to. a 

| Jerid, jereed (dzéri-d), sb. Forms: 7 tzirid, 
8 jarrit, 9 dsjerid, djer{r)id, djereed, jerreed, 
jerrid, jareed, S— jerid, 9 jereed. [Arab. 
2 > Jarid midrib of the palm-leaf, rod, shaft, 
Javelin.] A wooden javelin, about five feet long, 
used in games by Persian, Turkish, and Arabian 
horsemen. Also, A game in which this is used. 


‘JERK. 


1662 J. Davirs Olearius' Voy. Ambass. v1. 297 They 
also often Exercise themselves at the /sirid, or Javelin. 
1775 R. Cuanpter Zraz. Asia Af. (1825) I. 233 Gallop- 
ing from all sides, .. lhrowing al eacb other ek Jarrit 
or blunied dart. 1799 W. G. Browne Trav. Africa, etc. 
xi, 152 Here they shoot at a mark, and throw the jertd. 
1811 Scott Don Roderick xxv, The Moor his jerrid flings. 
1813 byron Giaour ix, Swift as the hurl'd on high jer- 
reed, 1819 T. Hore Anastasius (1820) I. xi. 214 Flinging 
the djereed. 1853 Layarn Nineveh & Babylon xi. 245 
They played the Jerid with tbeir long spears, galloping 
lo and fro on their well-trained mares. 

Ilence + Jerid /gereed, gerede 7. 
throw the jerid, 

1698 Frver Ace. F. India & P. 110 Tilting and Gereed- 
ing, that is, Casling of Darts, /did. 397 Here they Gerede, 
or cast Darls. 


Jerk (dz51k), 56.1 Also 6-7 ierke, girke, 7-9 
jirk. [Jerk sb. and vb. are known from ¢ 1530; 
app. echoic. See also YrRK, which in some senses 
appears to be synonymous with tleis.] 

+1. A stroke with a whip or wand, a stripe, a 
lash. Oés, 

1555 W. Watreman S'ardle Jactous ti. xi. 256 To the 
manne..foure score ierkes or lasshes wilh a skourge. 1594 
Contention v. 154 After the Deadle hath hit him one girke, 
he leapes ouer the sloole and runnes away. 1612 BRtxsiry 
Lud. Lit. xxix. 288 Sometimes in greater faults, 10 give 
lhree or fowre ierkes with a birch, or with a small redde 
willow where birch cannol be had. 1629 Z. Koyo Last 
Sattell 1216 Let me give him a girke with my rodde. 1742 
Ricnarpson Pamela II. 334 Many a ale has the Dog 
had from me. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 221 The Indians 
.. Imagine that it [a coach-whip snake] is able 10 cul a man 
in two with a jerk of its tail 

tb. fig. A lash of sarcasm; a cutting gibe. 

1s90 Nasur /’asguil's Apol. 1% Aivb, The dislike that 
some had of the ierke which I gaue to Fryer Sananarol. 
1642 Mitos Afol, Surect.i, Who he is..under whose con- 
tempt and jirk these Men are not deservedly fallen? a1700 


znir., to 


Be. Dect. Cant, Crew, Gybe,..also Jerk or Jeg. 1741 lr. 
Laval’s Inst. Ref. WW. vis. 912 He .. omitied fol lo slide 


into his Speech some Jerks agains! lhe Doctrine .. of the 
Jesuits. 

2. A quick suddenly arresled movement; a sharp 
sndden pull, throw, push, thrust, or twist. 

1575 Gascotene Iceds, Fruit of Fetters, Continence, The 
stiffe and sirongesl arme Which geues a ierke and hatha 
cunning loose ; Shoots furdest stil. 1633 13 Jonson Love's 
Welcome, Welbeck, Wis Jade gave hima Jerk. 1664 Powrr 
Exp. Philos. 1. 21 Little whilish Animals, which move up 
and down the waler with jerks. 1706 Baynarp Cold Baths 
in Sir J. Floyer Hot & Cold Bath. it 302 To leave thal 
and other Vices gradatim, and nol al a jerk. 1776-96 
Witneetne brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 344 Seeds on the upper 
surface only: discharged by jerks. 1807 Rotann Fencing 
96, I may, with 1his smart sudden jirk from my wrist, strike 
your blade in sucb a manner as will leave your body quile 
exposed. 1871 L. Sternen Playgr. Europe iii. (1894 84 
He..brough1 me with a jerk inlo a silting position. 

b. (a) PAystol. An involuntary spasmodic con- 
traction of a muscle, due to reflex action of nerves, 
as from exlernal stimulus: usually with qualiftca- 
tion, as Aneevjerk, chin jerk. (6) (in pl. the jerks). 
Involuntary spasmodic movements of the limbs or 
features, esp. resulting from religious excitement. 

1805 Dow Fra/. in H. Mayo Pop. Superst. (1851) 125, 
I have seen all denominations of religion exercised by the 
jerks. 1822 Soutuey in Q. Rev. XXVIII. 6 The Jerks are 
not confined 1o a peculiar sect, or order. 1849 H. Mayo 
Lop. Suferst. (1851) 124 The convulsions were commonly 
called ‘ihe jerks‘. 1874 E. Eccieston Circuit Rider xii. 
(1895) 89 Tbese Melhodis’ sets people crazy wilh the jerks, 
I've hearn tell 

ce. fig. in reference to literary style. 

1818 Hazutt Lug. /eets i. (1870) 16 The jerks, the breaks, 
ihe inequalities and harshnesses of prose are falal 10 the 
flow of a poetical imagination. 1883 S. C Hatt Fetro- 
spect 1. 322 His wil was more like a jerk than the flow it 
had once been... 7 

3. fig. A short sharp witty speech; a sally. 

1588 Suaxs. L. L. 1. tv. ii. 129 Smelling out the odori- 
ferous flowers of fancy, lheierkes of inuention. 1606 Cheotce, 
Chance, etc. (1881) 49 At last, one merry fellowe comes out 
with bis ierke. 1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) F. Garvet's 
Ghost Ded., Wil and Mirth: Chargeably Collected. . Made 
vp and fashioned into Clinches, Bulls, Quirkes, Yerkes, 
Quips and lerkes. a 1652 Brome Acvella iv. t. Wks. 1873 
I. 155 Sir, use your jerks and quillets al tbe bar. 1889 
A. H. Buren A/usa (’roterva Pref., Some happy jerk of 
fancy or playful sally of wit. : 

+; 4. A short abrupt series of notes ofa bird). Ods. 

1766 Pesnant Zool. (1768) 11. 333 They [the call-birds] 
invite lhe wild ones by what the bird-calchers call short 
jerks. 1773 Barrixcton in Phil. Trans, LXIII. 252 The 
short bursts of singing birds, contending with each other 
(called yexks by the bird-catchers), are equally distinguished 
from what I lerm soag, by their nol continuing for four 
seconds. 1794 Prisc. WaAkeFrietp Afental Jmprov. (1801) 
I. 58 The invitation is given by what is called Jerks, in the 
language of the birdcalchers. 

Jerk, 56.2 Also 8-9 jirk. [f. JenK v.*: see 
also Jerky.) Jerked meat, charqui. : 

1799 J. Smttu Acc. Remark, Occurr. (1870) 116 We jirked 
the lean, and fryed the tallow oul of the fat meat, which we 
kept to stew witb our jirk as we needed it. 185: W. 
De Hass Hist. Early Settlements yu. iii. 389 As soon as 
daylight appeared, ihe captain starled 10 where they left 
some jerk hanging on the evening before. 


Jerk (dzaik), v.1 Also 6 gierk, 6-7 girk(e, 
ierck(e, ierke, 7-8 jirk. [See Jerk sd.!] 

+1. frans. To strike with or as with a whip, 
switch, or wand; to scourge, whip, lash, switch. 


JERE. 
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45350 COVERDALE Sfir. Perle vi. (1588) 48 Than he beateth | on the inside into the skin, filled with salt, and exposed to 


and gierketh vs a livtle with a rod. 1563 Foxe A. & JZ. 
(1583) 1. 72/1 Whip him with scourges, iercke him witb 
rods. 1593 G. Harvey New Letter Cijb, 1 may.. 
chearne him like a dish of butter or girke him like a 
hobling gig. 1607 WaLkinctTon Of/. Glass 8g They .. are 
worthy to bee iirkt with.. lashes. 1611 CoTGr., Fouesfer, 
to scourge,..yerke or ierke. 1673 F. Kirkman Unlucky 
Citizen 281 He now being naked, (they) Slapt and Jerkt him 
with all their strength. 1709 Brit. Apollo 11. No. 52. 3/2 
An Oxcheek Old Woman. .he firk’d, And..a FruitererJirk’d. 
+b. fig. To lash with satire or ridicule. Obs. 

1602 21d Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 1. ii. 260 Acute lohn 
Davis, I affect thy rymes, That ierck in hidden charmes 
these loo8er times. 1613-16 W. Browne Srit. Past. ii. i, 
My busied pen Shall ierke to death this infamy of men. 1710 
E. Warp &rit,. Hud. x.114 A Third Man..with much Plea- 
sure Jirks the Church, As if his Words were Rods of Birch. 

2. To move (anything) by a sharp suddenly 
arrested motion, like that with which a whip is 
wielded; to thrust, pull, or shake by such a motion ; 
to give a sudden thrust, push, pull, or twist to. 
Often with an adv. of direction or its equivalent. 

1589 NasHe A/moud for Parrat 5b, Would you not laugh 
to see Cli. the Cobler, and New. the souter, ierking out 
theyr elbowes in euerie Pulpit? @166x Horypay Fuvenal 
viii, Tbough some grave friend .. jerk his whip for notice 
[virgd prior annuit}. 1780 Puritan in Steevens Supp. 
Shaks, 11. 580 Let him play a little; we'll jerk him up of a 
sudden. 1849 H. Mayo Pop. Superst. (1851) 81 To.. jerk 
and swing the limbs. 1863 A. J. Horwoop Vearbks. 30 & 

1 Edw. J Pref. 37 Tbe rope broke not by reason of the 
Palen moving or Jerking it, but by reason of its weakness. 
1865 Lowett Ode Harvard Commem. iv, We poor puppets, 
jerked by unseen wires. 1875 W. S. Haywarp Love agst. 
World 18 He jerked the horse’s mouth roughly. 
b. To throw or toss with a quick sharp motion, 
esp. with a sudden twitching or snatching action. 

1786 Map. D'Arsiay Diary 4 Nov., I had the greatest 
difficulty to save myself froin being suddenly jerked into 
the middle of the room. 1851 D. Jerrotp S¢. Giles vi. 59 
{He} jerked a bow, and in a few moments was free. 1858 
Loncr MW. Standish iv. 138 Then from the rattlesnake’s skin, 
with a contemptuous gesture, Jerking the Indian arrows, he 
filled it with powder and bullets. 1855 Cartyte Predk. Gt. 
XX1. li, (1872) 1X. 276 Excellent sound masonries; which 
have an over-tendency to jerk themselves into pinnacles. 
1883 Momerie /’ersonadity Introd. (1886) 15 The primeval 
chaos of dyotourpy was, so to speak, jerked into a number 
of distinguishable objects, by a movement. 

3. fg. To utter or throw out words or sounds) 
abruptly, or sharply and shortly. 

1602 MarsTon Antonio's Rev. 1. iii. Wks. 1856 1. 83 How 
your cornet jerketh up His straind shrill accents. 1860 
Pusey Alin. Proph. 407 He speaks as if the one word, 
jerked out, as it were, wrung forth from his ininost soul, was 
Violence, 1883 S. C. Hatt Retrospect 1. 145 His sentences 
seemed jerked out. 1889 P. H. Emerson Eng. /dyls 46 
**Bout-four-an’-a-half-mile ', jerked out Ben, between strong 
pulls at his pipe. f ° 

4. intr. To give a jerk; to jerk a bow or nod; 
to move with a jerk. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe u. i. in Bullen O. P/. III. 32 Your 
dauncers legges bow for-sooth, and Caper, and jerke and 
Firke, and dandle the bodie aboue them. 1693 G. STEPNEY 
in Dryden's Fuvenal viii. (1697) 204 Nor blush, shou'd he 
some Grave Acquaintance meet, But, (proud of being known) 
will Jerk and Greet. 1782 Mrs, E. Blower G. Bateman 111 
7 He.. making but one step..to the street door, jerked 
out of the house. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the 
Banker 1. vii. 136 The door jerked open. 1889 Barrie 
Window in Thruins xx. 191 Jess's head jerked back involun- 
tarily. 

b. znxtr. To move the ltmbs or features tn an in- 
voltintary spasmodic manner. Cf. JERKER! 1 b. 

1874 E. Eccieston Circuit Rider xiv. (1895) 104 He..was 
seized with that curious nervous affection which originated 
in these religious excitements... He jerked violently—his 
jerking only adding to his excitement, which in turn in- 
creased the severity of his contortions. ; 

+5. intr. To aim satire; to sneer, carp, gird. Ods. 

a 1643 W. Cartwricut Ordinary iw. v, You must be jerk- 
ing at the times, forsooth. 1649 Mitron Likon. viii. Wks. 
(1851) 395 By the way he jerkes at some mens reforming to 
models of Religion. a1704 T. Brown Pindar. Petit. Lds. 
Council Wks. 1730 1. 62 Prologues so witty, That jirk at 
the city. : 

+6. txtr. Ofa bird: Touttera short sharp abrupt 
series of notes. Odés. 

1766 PENNANT Zool. (1768) 11. 334 The bird catchers fre- 
quently lay considerable wagers whose call-bird can jerk 
the longest. 1773 BarrincTon in PAil. Trans LXIII. 263 
A very experienced catcher of nightingales hath informed 
me, that some of these birds have jerked tbe instant they 
were caught. 

Hence Jerked (dgaikt) Appz. a. 

1867 A. J. Ertis £. £. Pro. 1.5 Jerked utterance. 
Jerked whisper. 


Jerk (zak), v.2 Also 8 jirk. [Corrupted 
from American Sp. chargue-ar in same sense, f. 
charque, chargui,ad. Quichua (Peruvian) ¢echarguz 
‘dried flesh, unsalted, in long strips’. The verb 
in Quichua was ccharguini ‘to prepare dried meat, 
to jerk’, whence perh. the early cognate JERKIN 
56.3 The word is now used in all parts of Spanish 
America, and was app. found by English naviga- 
tors tn Spanish use in the W. Indies. (See Skeat, 
Trans. Philol. Soc. 1885, 94-)] 

trans, To cure (meat, esp. bcef) by cutting it into 
long thin slices and drying it tn the sun. 


1707 SLOANE ¥amaica I. p. xvi, They (the wild hogs} are 
sbot, .. cut open, the bones taken out, and the flesb gasb’d 


Lbid., 


the sun, which is called Jirking. 
305 He.. was sent here with twenty-two Indians to jerk 
beef. 1760-72 tr. Fuan §& Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 11. 329 Kill- 
ing cattle; more for the sake of tbeir hides, and tallow, than 
their flesh; of which, nevertheless, they jerk great quan- 
tities for the use of such sbips as sail from Pernambuco. 
1807 P. Gass Fra/, 1g At 12 we stopped to jirk our meat, 
and again proceeded at two. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. 
Afr. in $rnl. Geog. Soc. XXX. 202 When a bullock is 
killed tbey either jerk the meat, or dry it upon a dwarf 
platform of sticks raised above a slowand smoky fire. 1863 
Lit. Times 4 July (Tracks across Austraita), Two of the 
horses were slaughtered for food—one jerked, the other 
boiled down. 

Hence Jerked (dzaikt) ppl. a., Jerking vb. sd. 

171z W. Rocers boy. round World 199 They export .. 
Rice, Cotton, and some dry’d Jerkt Beef. 1726 SHELVocKE 
Voy. round World 116, 1812 J. J. Henry Camp. agst. 
Quebec 47 Preserve our provisions by jerking. 1851 MAyNE 
Re:p Scalp Hunters xxvii. 201 Yonder goes the jerking- 
line! 1865 Leeds Merc. 22 Feb., Experiments are being 
inade in Aldershott camp with the South American ‘jerked 
beef’ with a view to its introduction in the army. 

Jerk, v.3: see JERQUE v. 

Jerker ! (dgs:tkas). [f. Jerk v.1+-Er1.] 

1. One who jerks: in senses of the verb. 

1596 Nase Saffron Walden 133 Yea Madam Gabriela, 
are you such an old ierker. 1598 FLorio, Frustalore, a 
whipper, a sconrger, a ierker. 1651 TripLeTt On Dr. Gill 
(in D'Urfey Pré/s (1719) 1V. 263), Take heed. . Lest you taste 
of his Lash, For I have found him a Jirker. 

b. sfec. One who makes involuntary spasmodic 
movements of the limbs or features, caused by 
religious excitement. Cf. Jerk sé,! 2 b (4), 


1748 Anson’s Voy. in. ii. 


385: S. Jupp Afargaret viii. (1871) 41 The jumpers of | 


Wales were outdone by the jerkers of Kentucky. 1889 Pof. 
Sct. Monthly June 148 Examples of this in America are seen 
in tbe ‘Jumpers’, ‘Jerkers’, and various revival extra- 
vagances, 

U.S. A fish, the river-chub, //ydopsts ken- 
tuckiensis, also called hornyhead. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Jerker 2, variant of JeRQUER. 

Jerkily (dgs:skili\, adv. [f. Jerky a. + -Ly 2.] 
In a jerky manner; by fits and starts. 

1874 Burxanp J/y time i. 6 His head would drop forward, 
jerkily. 1885 E, M. Tuompson in Librar. Mag. July 4 
Their nest progressed very slowly and jerkily. 

Jerkin 1 (dga'kin), arch. or Hist. Also 6ierk- 
ynge, -yn, 6-7 -en, 7 jerking. [Recorded soon 
after 1500: origin unknown. 

(It has been conjecturally associated with Du. and Western 
LG jurh, ‘ girl's or child's frock '; but, besides the facts that 
Eng. 7 does not correspond to Du. 7(=y), and that a jerkin 
is not a frock, ju7v% is merely a mod. Du. word, unknown to 
Kilian, Hexham, and other 17th c. lexicographers, and is 
itself of unknown origin.)} 

A garment for the upper part of the body, worn 
by men in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies ; a close-fitting jacket, jersey, or short coat, 
often made of leather. Since ¢ 1700 used in litera- 
ture only historically, or in reference to foreign 
countries; but app. still used in some dialects for 
a waistcoat, an under yest, or a loose jacket. 

1519 Present. Furies in Surtees Misc. (1888) 33 For 
stellyng a jerkynge. 1532-3 ct 24 Men. VIIT, c. 13 No 
man, vnder the saide degrees., weare..any silke, other than 
.. veluet in their sleueles cotes, iakettes, ierkyns, coifes, 
cappes. 1556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 101 
[They] haue their skinne of their bodies raced with diuers 
workes in _maner of a leather Ierkin. 1576 GascoicGNe 
Steele Gl. Epil. (Arb.) 83 What are they ? women? masking 
in mens weedes? With dutchkin dublits, and with Jerkins 
iaggde. 1599 THyNNE Animadz, (1875) 31 A common 
garmente daylye vsed suche as we call a lerken or lackett 
without sleues. 1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. m1. iii. 266 A plague 
of opinion, one may weare it on both sides, like a leather 
lerkin. 1616 Sir R. Boyce in Lismore Papers (1886) 1.135 
Iohn nagle sent me ffrize for a lerkin and breeches for my 
own wearing. 1726 Swirt Gu/liver 1.1, By good luck, 1 had 
on me a buff jerkin, which they could not pierce. 1808 
Scott A/arm:. 1. viii, Last, twenty yeomen two and two, In 
hosen black, and jerkins blue, 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Ba. 
(1859) 25 His dress was of the antique Dutch fashion—a 
cloth jerkin, strapped round the waist — several pair of 
breeches, the outer one .. decorated with rows of buttons 
down the sides, and bunches at the knees. 1828 Craven 
Dial, Ferkin, x waistcoat. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xxv. 
147 A shabby-looking fellow, dressed in a jerkin and wear- 
ing a high-crowned hat, attended as domestic. 1858 Fret: 
MAN Worn. Cong. I. ix, 389 With nothing but his javelin 
and his leathern jerkin. 

b. Comb., as jerkin-maker, 

¢1§65 J. Sparxe in Hakluyt Voy. HI. 504 They .. doe 
iagge their flesh .. as workemanlike as a Ierkinmaker with 
vs pinketh a ierkin. 1589 Nottingham Rec. 1V. 58 Thomas 
Rogers, de Nottingham, iyrkynmaker. 

Hence Je'rkined(-ind) a. [-Ep*), wearinga jerkin. 

1852 Miss Yoncr Cameos (1877) III. xii. 98 Five hundred 
red jerkined men. 

tJerkin ’, Also6 gircken,7 girking. [deriv. 
(? dim.) of jer- in jexfalcon, GERFALCON.] The 
male of the gerfalcon. 

1539 Act 31 Hex. VIII, c. 12 Any faucon, gerfaucon, 
lerkin, sacre or sacret. @ 1605 MonTGoMERIE Poewts xviii, 
25 Tbair wes a gentle girking gay. 1616 Surrt. & Markku. 
Country Farme 713 ‘Vhe male to the Gerfaulcon is that 
which Is called the Ierkin, being a much lesse bird, 

+ Jerkin 3, sé. or a. Obs. In jerkin beef = 
jerked beef: see JERK v.2 

1612 Cart. Situ Map Virginia 17 As drie as their ierkin 
beefe in the West Indies. 1657 R. if 


JEROBOAM. 


39 Jerkin Beef, which is hufled, and slasht through, hung 
up and dryed in the Sun. 

Jerkiness (dza-skinés). [f. JERKY a. +-NEsS.] 
The qualtty of being jerky. 

1856 Brimvey Zss., Proctor 243 To the same feature..we 
are inclined to attribute the jerkiness of the verse. 1866 
G. Macponatp Azn, QO. Neighs. vi. (1878) 83 Impulse was 
always predominant, giving a certain jerkiness, like the 
hopping of a bird. 

+Jerkine't. ‘Sc. Obs. In 4-8 girkienet, 8 
jerke-,jirkinet. [f. Jorkin! + -2r.] Asortofjacket 
or blouse worn by women of the humbler classes. 

¢1689 Deprecd. Clan Campbell (1816) 32 Item... 2 shirts, 
3 girkienets, 2 playds. 1725 Willie Winkie’s Test. in 
Whitelaw Bk Sc. Song (1875) 540/1 A jerkenet, scarce 
wortb a louse. a1794 Old Chorus in Burns’ ‘ Aly Lady's 
Gown’, Jenny's jimps and jirkinet. 

Jerking (dgaukin), vb. sb. [f. Jerk v1 + 
-ING1.] ‘The action of Jerx v.1, q. v. 

1552 Harl, MS. 353 lf. 121 She sayd .. that the kinge 
shewed himself an unnaturall nephew, and witball did wishe 
that sbe had had tbe ierkinge of him. 1641 WiuLkins 
Math, Magick w. iv. (1648) 78 The jerking of a Switch 
like the letter Q. 1820 Scotr Adéof xix, My lady's favour 
stood between your skin and manya jerking. 1851 ///us¢r. 
Catal, Gt. Exhtb. 248 The breaks are successively brought 
into action..so as to avoid the danger of sudden jerking. 
1875 H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 519 Children with., 
nervous symptoms, such as starting, jerkings, etc. 

Jerking (dzs-akin), #4. a. [fas prec. + -1ne2.] 
That jerks: in various senses of JERK v,1 

1602 and Pt, Return fr. Parnass. 1.1. 92,1, luuenall : thy 
ierking band is good, Not gently laying on, but fetching 
bloud. 1672 Marvett Kek. Transp. 1. Wks, 1776 11. 62 
Triplet .. in his turn avenged himself of his jerking peda- 
gogue. 1830 Marryat Arng’s Own xxxii, Tbe violent 
jerking motion of the vessel. 1854 Hooker Himal, frnls, 
1. xvil, 376 Tbree sharp jerking shocks of earthquake. 

Hence Je'rkingly adv., in a jerking manner. 

1880 J. E. Burton Handbh. Midwives § 42. 29 The limbs 
begin to move jerkingly. i 

Jerkin-head. 4vch. [Of uncertain origin: 
perh. for jerking-, from Jexk v. (as if the slope 
were jerkily interrupted).) (See quots.) 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss., Ferkin Head, the 
end of a roof not hipped down to the level of the opposite 
adjoining walls, the gable being carried higher than the 
level of those walls, /éid., Shread Head, the same as Jerkin 
Head. 1868 Chamédbers Eucycl. V. 697 Ferkin-head, a form 
of roofing which is half-gable, balf-hip. The gable generally 
goes as bigh as the ties of tbe couples, above which the roof 
is hipped off. : 

Jerkish (dzs-skif), a. rare. [f. Jer sd) + 
-ISH.} Characterized by jerks; jerky. 

1885 MJanch. Exam. 18 Mar. 5/6 ‘No’, said Lord 
Edmond, in his jerkish manner, ‘the Government have no 
information ’. 

Jerksome (dzs:1ksim), a. rare. 
+-SOME.] =next. 

1880 Brackmore A/ary Anerley lvii. (1881) 435 With 
females jolting up and down, upon no springs except those 
of jerksome curiosity. 

Jerky (dz51k1), a. and 56.1 [f. as prec. + -y.] 

A. adj. Characterized by jerks or sudden abrupt 


or twitching movements; often /ig., spasmodic. 

1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Breakf-t. 1. (1891) 6 They are 
the talkers that bave what may be called jerky minds. 1875 
W. Hovucuton Sk. Brit, Insects 101 They move rapidly 
through the water by jerky motions. 1887 Sfectator 
26 Mar. 422/1 A style which is so jerky tbat it may be 
described as dislocated. . 

B. sb. A springless wagon; a shaky jolting 
vehicle. U.S. 

1884 W. SuepHerp Pratrie Evfer. 108 The liveliest 
travelling was by jerky, the ordinary American farm-waggon 
witbout springs. 1894 Oxtizg (U. S.) 398/1 Now a wab- 
bling, jumping ‘jerky’ does the stage work for the line. : 

Jerky, 56.2 U.S. [ad. American Sp. chargz?, 
charque (Pg. xargue), from native Peruvian cchar- 
quz: see CHARQUI and JERK v.2]_ Jerked beef. . 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 E. Coves Lewis § Clark I. 31 
The word as a verb is now generally spelled jeré, and 
jerked meat is known as jerky. 

{| Jerm (dzéim). Also 7 germo, 7-8 germe, 9 


djerm. [Arabic ap» jarm; in It. germa, F. 


djerme.| A small one- or two-masted vessel with 
large lateen sails used on the Egyptian coast; for- 
merly applied to larger trading vessels in the Levant. 

1632 Liriucow 7’rav, 111.118 In Salonica I found a Germo, 
bound for Tenedos, in which 1 imbarked, 1660 F. Brooke 
tr, Le Blanc's Trav. 281 At Roussetta we .. imbarked by 
night in a Genne, and the next day were in Alexandria. 
1799 Naval Chror. 11. 325 His Lordship set out from Alex- 
andria in a germe, or open boat. 1800 /bid. XXIV. 222 
Spoke a Jerm from El-Aarish. 1819 T. Hore Anastasius 
(1820) I, xv. 292 On board one of the country djerms, 

Jerm.-, obs. spelling of GrRM- in various words. 

+ Jernie, zzz. Obs, [a. F. jernz, Jarnt, short- 
ened form of farnidter, corruptton of ze renze Drew 
I renounce God.] Used as a profane oath. Hence 
+Jernie v. ixtr., to utter this oath. 

1678 Otway Friendship in Fv. i, Jernie wbat a Bush of 
Bryars and Thorns is here? «@ 1680 Butter Wem. (1759) 1. 
84 Although he lernie and blaspheme, When tbey miscarry, 
Heav’n and them. q f 

Jeroboam (dzerobduem). [So called in allu- 
sion to Jevoboam, ‘a mighty man of valour’ (1 Kings 
xi. 28}, ‘who made Israel to sin’ (xiv. 16).] 


[f. as prec. 


icon Barbadoes (1673) | A large bowl or goblet ; a very large wine-bottle. 


JERONYMITE. 


1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf xiti, Or make a brandy jeroboam 
in a frosty morning. a 1825 Forsy Voc. £. Augha, Fero- 
boam, a capacious bowl or goblet; otherwise, and more 
generally, called a Yoram. 1889 Daily .Vews 27 July 5/5 
Enormous bottles of fabulous content called ‘ Jeroboains *, 
which some say contain 10, others »2 ordinary bottles, 

Jero‘nymite, variant of HIERONYMITE. 

1777 W. DacrympLe Srav. Sp. 4 Port.\v, The convent.. 
is inhabited by the Jeronymites. 1893 Foreman 7rip to 
Spin 28 A convent built for the Jeronymite monks of Belem. 

Jeropiga, -pigia, var.GERopica, HHERA PICRA. 

1852 Min, Evid. litport Duties on Wines, Sel. Committee 
/lo. Comm. 16 Jeropiga, of first-rate quality, is composed of 
two-thirds must or grape juice and one-third spirit. 

Jerownde, obs. form of Grronny a. Her. 

Jerque (dzsik), v. Also 9 jirk. (Origin 
obscure: it has been conjecturally referred to 
It. cercare to search, which suits the form and 
sense; but historical evidence is wanting. 

The agent noun Jrrquer, jerser, is evidenced back to 
1706, and ought to be formed from the vb. ; but the latter is 
not known so early, nor does it appear how either word was 
connected with Italy.) 

trans. a. To search (a vessel, for unentered goods : 
see next. b. ow, To examine or search a ship’s 
papers in order to ascertain whether the captain's 
and the customs officer’s lists of cargo agree, and 
to see that all the cargo has been duly ‘ entered’ 
and described. 


1819 Staggers 1. 125 MeGroul and MeBain engaged to 
mect him..as soon as the Hazard was fairly in the harbour, 
and assist in yirking the vessel. 1843-63 Waterston Cyc/. 
Commerce, Ferqguing, the search of a ship performed by 
a custom-nouse officer (called a jerquer), to ascertain if there 
are any unentered goods concealed. 1867 Smytu Sadslor's 
Word-bk., Ferquing a vessel, a search performed by the 
jerquer of the customs, after a vessel is unloaded, to sce 
that no unentered goods have been concealed. 

Jerquer (dzsuka1). Also 8 (erron.) jerguer, 
gjerker. (See prec. vb.) ‘A custom-house offi- 
cer, a searcher’ (Simmonds, 1858; in the London 
Custom Honse, A clerical officer who examines and 
checks a ship's papers, to sce that all the cargo 
has been duly entered and descrtbed. 

1706 Puiritrs, Ferguer, an Officer at the Custom-House, 
who oversees the Actions and Accounts of the Waiters. 
177 J. CuamBertayne St, Gt. Brit. uu. 498 Four Examiners 
of the Out-Port Books zoo/. Three Jerquers at 100/, each, 
300/. 1812 J.Suvtu Pract. of Customs (1829)7 The Warrants, 
Books, &c are to be delivered to the Jerquer ior Surveyor, 
in those Ports where there is not a Jerquer’, within one 
month after the clearing of the Ship by the Tide-surveyor. 
1862 Sata Ship-Chaudler (L.., I've heard tell that she's 
three parts slaver and one part pirate; and I wonder the 
custoni-house jerkers don’t seize her whenever that gibbet- 
face Stoneyard has the impudence to put into Longport. 

Jerreed, jerrid, variants of JERID, JEREED. 

Jerry (dgeri), sb. (Familiar variant of the 
proper name Jeremy or Jeremiah (in lieland treated 
as cquivalent to Diarmaid), Variously applied; 
mostly in slang or vulgar speech.] 

1. A machine for shearing cloth. 

1883 Alinondbury & Huddersfield Gloss., Ferry, the com- 
mon name of a machine for finishing cloth, by which all the 
rough portions are removed. 1885 Jay-lor's /'tent No. 2784 
(title) Jerrys or machines for shearing fabrics. 

2. Printers’ slang. The noise made by beating 
chases, ete., on an apprentice finishing his time, 
or on other occasions. 

1888 Jacosi /’rinters’ Vocab. 68. 1894 D. C. Murray in 
Vy First Bk. 196 The compositors performed what they 
called a ‘jerry’ in the blunderer’s honour. : ; 

3. Short for jerry-shop (a contraction, it is said, 
of Zom-and-Jerry-shop, from the cant name of a 
mixture of liquors): A low beer-house. 

1851-61 Mavuew Lond. Labour 1). 255 (Farmer) An 
advance of 5/. made to him by the keeper of a beer-shop, 
or, as he called it, a jerry. 1873 Slang ict., Jerry shop, 
a beer-house. Contraction of ‘Tom and Jerry’. 18.. Car- 
Lyte in Froude Life (Cent.), A worse than jerry-sbop over 
the way raged like Bedlam or Erebus. 

4. Short for jerry hat: A round felt hat. 

1841 Punch 1, 98 Those unassuming castors designated 
‘Jerrys’. 185 /dlustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 275 Showing 
the manufacture of felt caps or jerries .. Finished felt cap 
or jerry. 1863 Sa’. Rev. 4 Feb. 146/1 Large light whiskers, 
a pery hat, and green cutaway coat. 

. Short for JERRY-BUILDER. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

6. Comb. Jerry-come-tumble, Jerry-go-nim- 
ble, a tumbler, an antic, a performer (equestrian or 
other); also /ransf.; Jerrycummumble, Jerry- 
mumble vs. /ranxs., to shake or tumble abont; 
Jerry-sneak, a mean sneaking fellow, a hen-pecked 
husband. See also JERRY-BUILDER, etc. 

1823 Scort Quentin 1. xiv, I [a hangman] never quarrel 
witb my customers—my *jerry-come-tumbles, my merry 
dancers. 1785 Grose Dict, Vulg. Tougue, *Ferrycuui- 
wtnuinble, to shake, towzle, or tumble about. 1876 T. Harpy 
Far fr. Madding Crowd viii, They took me .. into a large 
*jerry-go-nimble show, where there were women-folk rid- 
ing round. 1721 Cisper Aival Fool in, I'gad I'll fetch 
one then, shall *jerrymumble you. 1764 Foore .Vayor 
of G, (Dram. Pers.), *Jerry Sneak, a henpecked husband. 
1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1, (1863) 223 A little in- 
significant, perking, sharp-featured man, with a Jerry-Sneak 
expression in his pale whey-face. 1844 W. H. Maxwecr 
Sports & Adv. Scotl. xxviii. (1855) 226 A.. landlady..was 
mated toa Jerry Sneak. 
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Jerry, a. [prob. short for JERRY-BvuILT.] Con- 
structed unsubstantially of bad materials. 

1882 Lanc. Gloss., Ferry, bad, defective, and deceptive ;.. 
a jerry building is one that is badly built, although it may 
look well outwardly. 1892 Lo. Ecerton in Tries 31 Aug. 
9/4 A jerry canal would never have commanded the con- 
fidence of the public. 1899 Hest. Gos. 6 Apr. 4/3 No 
matter how jerry the main structure of a house mae if 
it is nicely decorated and finished inside..they |the public) 
will rent or buy it readily. : 

So Jerryism, jerry-building. 

1885 Peterhead Sentinel 24 June, The cheap jerryism of 
the building yards. 1885 Aderdeen Frul. 30 Dec., The 
Penedo.. broke in two and foundered in a couple of minutes. 
This..is a very violent illustration of jerryism. 


Jerry-builder. [Origin not ascertained. 

That yerry-builder and jerry-built originated in some 
way from the name Yerry is prohable; but the statement 
made in a letter to the newspapers in Jan. 1884, that they 
commemorate the name of a building tirm on the Mersey, 
has on investigation not been confirmed. ‘The earliest 
example yet found is that of yerry-bwilt 1869.) 

A speculating builder who ‘ runs up‘ unsubstanti- 
ally built houses of inferior materials. 

1881 Younc FErery Man his own Mechanic 536 It is un- 
fortunately too often the habit of builders—or rather jerry 
builders—to use the worst possible description of bricks. 
1886 Besaxt Childe, Gideon 11. xvii, The jerry-builder walks 
there alone and wonders how long his houses are likely to 
stand, 1890 Guardian 15 Oct. 1605/1 Even Norman Cathe- 
dra!s reveal the ‘jerry builder’. 

So Je‘rry-build v. /rvans., to build unsubstanti- 
ally and of bad materials; Jerry-bui-lding, the 
speculative building of houses, etc. of bad materials 
and unsubstantial workmanship. 

1885 J. E. C. Musro Legal /’ostt. Landlords & Tenants 
164 To putanend tothe jerry building. 1890 Sin N. Barnaay 
in Daily Vews 15 Nov. 6/2 Asto jerry-building of the ships. 
-. He would say that ee in the nature of Jerry-building 
was absolutely impossible at any dockyard in the United 
Kingdom. 1893 G. AtteN in Westm. Gaz. 19 Dec. 2/1 It 
takes half a year to jerry-build a dingy street. 

Jerry-built, ¢ [See prec.] Built unsub- 
stantially of bad materials; built to sell but not 
to last. 

1859 Lonsdale Gloss., Ferry-built, slightly, or unsubstan- 
tially built. 1875 Ruskin Fors Claz. V. 263 Rows of jerry- 
built cottages are creeping up. 1900 G.C. Broprick Aen, 
& Linpr. 316 It would soon be overspread by vulgar jerry- 
built villas. 

Jerrymander, erron. form of GERRYMANDER. 

Jersey (d33-1zi). Also 6 iarzie, ierdseie, iarn- 
sey,7-9jarsie y. The name of the largest of the 
Channel Islands: used at/rib. and ed/ipl., esp. in 
reference to the knitting of stockings and other 
worsted articles, which was long a staple industry 
of Jersey. 

1. atirtb. Of Jersey: of Jerscy worsted. 

1683 Stusses Anat. Adus. 1. (1879) 57 Nether-stocks. .not 
of cloth.. for that 1s thought to base, but of Iarnsey worsted. 
1603 in Brand //ist. Vewcastle (1789) (1. 231 [Not] to weare 
.. worsted or Jersey stockings. 1693 Loud. Gas. No. 2914/4 
One fine Knit Jersey Night Gown .. 3 pair of Knit Jersey 
Breeches. 1704 /éicd. No. 4030/4 Light-coloured Jersey 
Stockings. : 

2. sb. a. Jersey knitted work; Jersey worsted ; 
worsted generally. 

1887 Acc. Death Mary Q. Scots (Bodl. WS. ¢ Museo 178, 
If. 21 b), Her hose wer wosted .. wrought with syluer 
about the Clockes, and whit larzie vnder them. 1587 
Harrison England u. vii. (1877) 1. 170 The women’s 
diverslie coloured nether stocks of silke jerdseie. 1882 
Becx Drafer's Dict. 175 Jarsey is still the local name fur 
worsted in Lancashire. A 

+b. Wool which has been combed and is ready 
for spinning. Oés, 

1657 Golden Ficece (N.), The present practice. .which daily 
carrieth away of the finest sorts of wools ready combed into 
jarsies for worke. 1688 R. Hotme Avmoury im. 286/1 
Jersey, is the finest Wool taken out of other sorts of Wool 
by Combing it with a Jersey-Comb. 1781 Specif. G. Dundas’ 
Patent No. 1288 (t/tle) New Method of Spinning of Jersey. 
1790 P, Luckomse Eng. Gazetteers.v. Kettering, A charity- 
school of zo girls employed in spinning jerseys. . 

3. A woollen knitted close-fitting tunic, with short 
or long sleeves; applied esp. to that worn as a sole 
covering of the body in athletic exercises and sports; 
also, to a similar woollen garment worn either as an 
outer tunic by seamen, children, etc., or as an under- 
shirt or under-vest; also, to a close-fitting knitted 
tunic or jacket worn by women. 

1836-48 B. D. Watsn Arvistoph., Anigh/s 215 But though 
you saw poor People {Ajuos) here .. had no fiannel- 
waistcoat, ne'er Have you given him a jersey. 1857 
Hucues Tom Brown 1. v, Now each house has its own 
uniform of [football] cap and jersey, of some lively colour. 
1861 — Yom Brown at Oxf. ii. (9889) 15 Here's this rough 
jersey which I use instead of a coat. 1880 Miss Drappon 
Just as / aivii, Sbe was not the kind of woman to encase 
herself in a boating Jersey because the fashion book told 
her that Jerseys were universally worn. 1889 Raw inson 
Phoenicia 356 A close-fitting tunic with short sleeves, like a 
inodern ‘jersey *. f 

b. A man wearing a jersey. 
man, a bargee. 

1889 A. T. Pask Eyes Thautes 57 You pass some dingy 
anchored craft in which the blue jerseys are smoking. 

4. One of a breed of cattle of the Channel Islands; 
a cow of the island of Jersey. 

x88: Suetpon Dairy Farmiug 25/1 The term ‘ Jerseys’ 


Blue jersey, a sea- 
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is now taking the lead of the others. 1885 Pall Mall G, 
2 Oct. 9/1 An exceptionally fine lot of Jerseys were shown, 

5. Comb, as ‘sense 2) jyersey-comb, -comber, 
-weaver, -wheel; 3 jersey-shaped adj. 

1634 Canterbury Marriage Licences (MS. , Nicholas Du 
Sor, jarsey-weaver. 1688 Jersey-Comib [sce 2b]. 1718-19 

verseers’ Acc. Iloly Cross, Canterbury, A jatsey wheel 
a cloath basket. 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5881/5 Humphry 
Maden, .. Jarsy-comber. 1884 J. Nl. Cowren Ons J'arish 
Bks. 113 Spinning Wheels or jersey-wheels, were provided, 

Hence Jerseyed a., wearing a jersey. 

1869 /'all Mall G. 29 Sept. 10 Dlue-jerseyed boatmen and 
newspaper boys. 1890 Daily News 17 Nov. 6/2 Ked- 
jerscyed Salvationists serve there all day alone. 

Jert, sé. Obs. or dial. Also 8- jirt. = Jerk sé.1 

1568 Jacob 4 Esau 1. i, Come on, ye must haue three 
jertes for the nonce. 1607 Makkuam Catal. 11. (1617) 40 Giue 
hin: a ferte or two vpon the nether part of his buttocks. 
1611 Cotca., A/tainte,a gentle nip, quip, oriert. 1785 Bunxs 
and Ep. to Laprath ix, she's gien me monie a jirt an’ fieg. 

Jert, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also g jirt. [A pho- 
netic vaiiant or parallel form of JrRk.] 

1, =Jerk v1 

1§66 Drant /forace Avij, They ierted vp their horse 
with whippes. 1599 Nasne Leuten Stuffe 42 Another tower 
. that 1s not so wide as a belfree, anda Cobler cannot iert out 
his elbowes in, 1600 — Susuuer's Last Willin Hazl. Dodsley 
VIII. 52, 1 jerted my whip, and said to my horses but Aay. 
1616 Surry. & Markn. Country Fare 134 You shall on the 
suddaine chocke him in the weeks of the mouth, and iert 
his head vp aloft. a 1693 Urquuyrt Aatedars 11, xx. 165 
Withdrawing himself,. with a jerting turn towards the left 
hand. 1826 J. Witson .Voct, duubr. Wks. 1855 1. 117 That 
only gars you jirt out the words, snd 

2. dial, To throw a stone by jerking the arm 
against the hip: = Hhauncn v.3 

In most north. Eng. dial. glossaries. 

Jerusalem dgérisalém). The city in Pales- 
tine so called; the Holy City. Tlence aé/rié. or 
el/ipl. in the following, among other uses: Jeru- 
salem jump (sec quot.); Jerusalem letters, 
ktters or symbols tattooed on the arm or body, 
such as pilgrims or visitors to Jerusalem sometimes 
Lore, in testimony or memory of their visit; Jeru- 
salem pony and ellipt. Jerusalem, a donkey (in 
refercnec to Christ’s riding into J. on an ass). Also 
in numerous plant-names and other combinations, 
as Jerusalem ARTICHOKE, CROSS, etc.: see these 
words. 

1615 G, Sanpys Trav. 159 They bare five crosses gules, in 
forme of that which is at this day called the *lerusalem 
crosse. 2 Damptex Voy. 594 ‘The penal Cross is 
made in Mens Arms, Ly pricking the skin, and rubbing in 
a pigment. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 265 ‘Two signet: 
rings, also bearing as a device the ‘ Jerusalem Cross‘. 1887 
Lane Myth, Rit. & Kelig. 11. 240 The Voodoo-dance is 
consecrated as the ‘ * Jerusalesn Rone cana 2 H. brooxe 
Fool of Qual. (1809) I]. 16 If heaven should ever bless 
me with more children, .. 1 have determined to fix some 
indelible mark upon them, such as that of the * Jerusalem- 
Letters, 19716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5400/4 He is.. well set, with 
a Scar on his right Cheek, and the * Jerusalem Mark on his 
Arm. 1806 in H. Martin Brighton (1871) 156 The * Jerusalem 
ponies have been in high requisition all the morning. 1840 
P. Parley's Ann. 1,218 Mrs. Button .. at last thorght of 
trying her Jerusalem poney in the streets. 1878 Daily 
News 16 Sept. 3/1 Jerusalems, alias living donkeys, are 
plentiful in the market. 

Jervine (dz3:1vain). Chem. [Formerly also in 
mod.L. form yervina: f. Sp. yerva the poisonous 
root of Heratrum.] Avcrystalline alkaloid occur- 
ring, together with veratrine, in the roots of b’era- 
frum album and V.viride. Also called yervia. 

1838 T. Tomson Chen. Org. Bodies 282 (headiug) Of 
Jervina. 1846 Worcester, Fervine. 1865-72 Watts Dict. 
Chem, V1. 444 Jervine 1s colourless and crystalline, .. It is 
insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol. 1875 H. C. Woov 
Therap. (1879) 156 Jervia still lessened the pulse-rate. 

+ Jeryne. Oés. rare—'. [perh. a. OF. geroz. 
girou, front part of the dress, lap.] An article of 
dress or armour. 

2a1400 Morte Arth, 903 Sir Arthure..Armede hym in a 
actone with orfraeez fulle ryche, ALoven one pat a jeryne of 
Acres owte Over. $ , 4 

Jesamin, jesemin(‘e, jesmin(e, obs. forms 
of Jasmine. Jesing, var. GrsIsE Ods., childbed. 

Jess (dzes, sé; in pl. jesses (dze‘scz). 
Forms: a. 4 (siug. and f/.) ges; 5 (in f/. sense) 
gesse, 6 iesse ; &. ( f/.) 4-8 gesses, 5 iessis, -ys, 
(7 chesses, gests), 6- jesses. (ME. ges, a. OF. 
ges (ge2z, gelz) nom., sing. and pl., of get (giet, geel, 
gest, gecl), mod.F. je? ‘cast’ (=Pr. gel, It. getlo, 
gelo):—L. yacl-us throw, cast, f. yacére to throw. 
Both sing. and pl. were orig. as in OF. ges, but the 
pl. was soon conformed to the Eng. type as gesses. 
The sing. does not occur in our mod. examples.]} 

A short strap of leather, silk, or other material, 
fastened round each of the legs of a hawk used in 
falconry ; usually bearing on its free end a small 
ting or varwel to which the swivel of the leash is 
attached, 

1340 4) cub. 254 Alsuo ase me ofhalt pane uo3el be pe ges 
pet be ne vly to his wylle. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xu. ii (Tollem. MS.), Hire feet bep fastenid with gesses 
pat bey may not fle frely to every brid. 1486 Bk. St. Albaus 
Bivb, Sett yowre honde and be sure of the gesse. /did. 
Bvb, Hawkys haue aboute ther legges Gesse made of leder 
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most commynly, som of silke. 1530 PatsGr. 183 Vugz gietz, 
a payre of gesses for a hauke. /b/d. 234/1 lesses for a 
hauke, gef. 1560 Parlt. Byrdes 142 in Hazl. £. PP. 
If{I. 174 Kepe him in a payre of Jesse. Tbat he flye not to 
no hyrde about. 1615 G. Sanoys Trav. 209 [They] make 
tame Doves the speedy transporters of their letters; which 
they wrap about their legs like iesses. 1671 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 623/4 A Falcon lost.. with the Kings Varvels upon her 
Gesses. 1685 Cotton tr. AWontaigne 1. 504 We commend.. 
a hawk for her wing, not for her gests and bells. 1774 
Go.psM. Vat. Hist, (1862) 11. u. v. 47. 1828 Sir J. SeBRiGHT 
Obs. Hawking 9-10 Slips of light leather, seven or eight 
inches long, and a quarter of an inch wide, are to be made 
fast toeach of his legs. These are called yesses. 1874 TENNY- 
son Merlin 123 ‘Vheir talk was all of training, terms of art, 
Diet and seeling, jesses, leash and lure. 
b. In figurative applications. 

1sg0 MarLowe Ld. //, u. ii, Soar ye ne’er so high, 1 have 
the jesses that will pull you down. 1604 Suaks, O74. 111, 
iii. 261 If Ido proue her Haggard, Though that her lesses 
were my deere heart-strings, I'ld whistle her off, and let her 
downe the winde To prey at Fortune. 1630 Bratuwait 
Eng. Gentlem. Ded., Intangled with the light chesses of 
vanity. 1849 James IV oodman xvii, Methinks you are one 
who would find even gesses of silk or gold cord difficult to 
wear, 

*| Erroneously defined in Dictionaries. 

1706 Puituirs, Fesses, Ribbons hanging down from Gar- 
lands or Crowns. 1828 Werester adds ‘in falconry’; 
repeated by Oaitvie, Cassect, Cent. Dict. Funk. 

Jess, v. [f.Jessst.] ‘trans. To put the jesses 
on (a hawk). Also fig. 

1860 Wuyte Mecvitte //odinby Ho, 263 With her own 
fair hands, she jessed and hooded ‘ Dewdrop’, and took her 
from her perch. 1894G. Ecerton Aeynotes il. 45 My heart 
had been a free, wild, shy thing, jessed by my will. 

Jess, var, Gest sé. Obs., stage of a journey. 

1596 J. Norden /’rogr. Pietie (Parker Soc.) 47 heading, 
The first resting-place or jess in this progress. 

Jessamine, another form of JasMINE, q.v. 
+Jessamy, 52. Ods. Also 7 jessamie, jes(s)- 
imy, jecimy, gessamy, -imy. [Corrupt. of jessa- 
mine.) 1, =JASMINE 1. 

1633 Hart Mancn. 4/ Alondo (1636) 6 Meditation is .. as 
he that smells the Violet, the Rose, the Jessamie, and the 
Orange flowers dividually. 1733 Mortimer in Pcl. Trans. 
XXXVIII. 179 She gnawed the Jessamy likewise, but least 
of all some Holly Trees. 

2. A yellow colour like that of yellow jasmine. 

1750 E. Smitu Compl. Honsew. (ed. 14) 293 If you colour 
them [gloves], scrape some of the following colours amongst 
the white-lead ;..for a jessaniy, yellow-oaker. _ 

3. A perfume or cosmetic made from jasmine. 

1671 Eacuarp Obs. Ausw, Cont. Clergy 146 A little pot of 
double refin’d Jesimy and a box full of specifick perfum’d 
Lozenges. 

4. A man who scents himself with perfume or 
who wears a sprig of jessamine in his button- 
hole (?); a dandy,a fop. See Jessy sd. 1b. 

1753 Hawkeswortn Adventurer 20 Oct. 176 You have 
frequently used the terms Buck and Blood,..but you have 
not considered them as the last stages of a regular procession 
.. the scale consists of eight degrees; Greenhorn, Jemmy, 
Jescanty Simart, Honest Fellow, Joyous Spirit, Buck, and 
tlood. /éid. 177 My labour .. recommended me to the 
notice of the ladies, and procured me the gentle appellation 
of Jessamy, 1802 Mrs. J. West /ufidel Father 1.88 If men 
became Jessamys, and Women Amazons. /did. 1.296 The 
half pagan half democratic dress of clerical jessamies. 

5. attrib, That is a jessamy, as 7. fopling; of a 
jessamy, as jessamy air (sce 4), plant; also 
jessamy-butter = jasmine-butter (sce JASMINE 
3); jessamy-chocolate, (?) chocolate perfumed 
with jasmine; jessamy gloves, (?) gloves of a 
light yellow colour. 

1657 REeve God's /’lea 123 How much girdles, gorgets,.. 
rose powders, gessamy butter, complexion waters do cost in 
our duies. 1656 Prrys Diury 27 Oct., 1 did give each of 
them a pair of jesimy plain gloves, and another of white. 
1675 T. Datars Mock Temp, i. i. 22, 3 Ounces of Jessimy- 
butter..and 6 pair of Jessimy-Gloves. 1696 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3181/4 Spanish Gessimy Plants. 1697 /id. No, 3302/4 
Jessamy-Chocolate, with other Perfumes and Spirits; al 
newly come from Florence. 1756 W. ToLorrvy //ist. Lwo 
Orphans 111. 106 A severe punishment to the fribbled jes- 
samy waiter. 1800 Spirit Pub, Fruls. (1801) 1V. 357 ‘The 
steel-clad baron and the jessamy fopling. 1837 O/d Com- 
modore 1. 124 A slighter figure now appears... with a gentle 
jessamy air. f 

tlence + Jessamy 7. /ravs., to anoint or perfume 
with ‘jessamy’ (sense 3). ~ 

1688 R. Hoime Armonxry 1, 128/2 Terms of Art used in 
Barbing and Shaving .. Jecimy the Hair, is to put Jecimin 
on the palms of your hands and rub it on tbe hair. 

Jessant (dzesint),a. Her. Forms: 6 iesaunt, 
iezante, gesante, 8 gessant, 7— jessant. (See 
also JacENT a. b.) [In sense 1, a. OF. gesant (later 
gisant) lying, pr. pple. of gésir:—L. jacére to lie. 
Sense 2 is perh. a different word.] 

1. Said of acharge represented aslying overanother 
and partly covering it, so that the latter appears on 
both sides of, or above and bele w, the former. 

1610 Guiuim fferaddry ut. xv. (1660) 194 A Lyon Jessant 
..is not subjected to ihe primary Charge, but is borne over 
both the Field and Charge, and is therefore called a Lyon 
Fessant, & jacendo, because of such lying all over. 1706 
{see Jacenr b]. 1725 Braorey Fam, Dict., Fessant, a 
Term in Heraldry, when in a Coat of Arms, a Lyon or 
other Beast is born over some Ordinary. .that Lyon or Beast 
is blazoned Yessant or Facent, that is, Lying over all. 

2. Said when a charge (as an animal) is repre- 
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sented with another (as a branch or flower) in its 
mouth or as if issuing from it. 

Fessant stands between the twonames, e.g.a hart gessant 
a branch of dittany, as if agreeing with the first and govern- 
ing the second; but it is explained by Chambers and later 
Writers as ifagreeing with the second, and = Shooting or 
springing forth (?for Fr. éssant, Issant). essant-de-lis, 
hana of yessant a ficur ite lis, or in pl. gessant fleurs- 

e-dis. 

1572 Bossewett Armorie u. 58, G. Beareth Sable, a 
Dromede passante d’or, gesante a branche of the Date 
tree propre. /éd. 59 An Harte regardante d’Argente, 
iezante a branche of Dictamie propre. 1610 GuliLLIM 
Herakiry wi, xxvi. (1660) 257 The Field is.. a Leopards 
head .. Jessant a flower de lis, 1727-41 Cuambers Cyci. 
Sessant, m heraldry, is applied to a flower-de luce, or the 
like figure, seeming to spring, or shoot out of some other 
charge. .. The word is formed from the obsolete French 
Jesser, to rise or spring out. 1765 Porxy Heraldry (1787) 
Gloss. essant, this word signifies shooting forth, as 
vegetables do; it is also used to express the bearing of 
Fleurs-de-lis coming out of a Leopard's head, or out of any 
other Bearing. 1882 Cussans //andbk. Her. vi, (ed. 3) 103 
Jessanut: Shooting, or springing out of. 


Jesse (dze's?). [Name of the father of David 
(1 Sam. xvi. 12).] A genealogical tree represent- 


ing the genealogy of Christ, from ‘the root of 


Jesse’ (cf. Isa. xi. 1); used in churches in the Middle 
Ages as a decoration for a wall, window, vestment, 
etc., or in the form of a large branched candlestick. 
Also attrib. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1463 Bury Witis (Camden) 39 The Jesse set vndir our 
lady with the virgenys afore ee 1549 Churchw,. ccc. 
Ely (Nichols 1797) 137 A coope of white silke with jessy 
rooles and prophetes. 1706 Pnituips, Yesse,.. In old 
Records a large Brass Candlestick, branched out into 
several Sconces, such as are us'd in Churches. This useful 
Devise was first call’d A rdor Fessz, and Stirs Fessx, from 
its resemblance to the Genealogical Tree of Jesse. 1836-45 
Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4) 217 It was..wrought into a branched 
candlestick, .. called a Jesse,..in the year 1097 Hugo de 
Flori, abbot of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, bought for the 
choir of his church a candlestick of this kind—‘* Canded- 
brum magnum in choro xreum gued Jesse vocatur in par- 
tibus emit transmarinis’. 1848 RickMAN Archit. p. 
xxxvili, The Jesse window, Dorchester, Oxfordshire [is] a 
very rich and fine example. 1899 Q. ez. Jan. 169 In- 
teresting chapters on Jesse windows and Story windows. 

+ Jesse, obs, abbrev. of jessamine: see JASMINE, 

1597 GerAroe //erbal 1. CCCXV. 747 Called. .in English 
lasmine, Gessemine, and esse. 1611 Cotor., Jasmin, .. 
Jessemine, Jelsomine, Jesse. 

Jessean (dzesiin), a. ? Obs. [f. JESSE + -aN.] 
Belonging to Jesse, or to King David, his son. 

1605 SytvesTER Urania xvii, ‘Vuning now the Iessean 
Harp again. 1623 Cockeram, /esseaun //urfe, Dauids 
inusicke. «1754 W. Hamitton Contemplation, The blest 
Jessean Lyre. 

Jessed (dzest), 2. [f. Jess sé. or v. + -ED.] 
Of a hawk: Furnished with or wearing jesses ; in 
Her. having the jesses of a specified tincture. 

1610 Guituim Heraldry mm. xx. (1611) 161 He beareth 
Sable, a Goshawke Argent..armed lessed and belled. 1766 
Porny Heraldry (1777) Dict., Fessed, this is said ofa Hawk 
or any other Bird, whose Jesses. .are of a Tincture different 
from the rest. 1877 Ruskin fors Clav. V1. Ixxv. 78 You will 
like better to see the eagle free than the jessed hawk. 1882 
Cussans //andbk, /Ter. vi. (ed. 3) 92 When the Jesses, or 
straps with which the bells were attached, are Flotant, or 
hanging loose, they are Belled and Jessed. 

Jessemin, Jessimy, obs. ff. JASMINE, JESSAMY. 

Jesserant (-ance, -aunce): see JAZERANT. 

Test (dzest), sd. Also 4-6 ieste, 6 gest, 6-7 
ieast. See also Gest sb.) [a. OF. geste, este, 
ad. L. gesta doings, exploits: see Gest sd.!, of 
which this is a variant spelling.] 

+1. A notable deed or action; an exploit. Ods. 

@ 1300, etc. [see Gest sé.11]. 1534 Witinton 7 xllyes Offices 
1. (1540) 35 The noble iestes at home. a 1548 HALL Chron., 
Hen, VI11, 4b, Settyng furthe the iestes, actes and deedes, 
of the nobilitie. 1594 Lonce Wounds Civ. War in Hazl. 
Dodsley V\1. 186 Now, hy my sword, this was a worth 
jest. 1604 E. G[rimstone] tr. D'Acosta's (Vist. (nd. 1. vil. 
22 ‘I’hese two authors agree in their ieasts. 

+2. A narrative of exploits; a story, tale, or 
romance, originally in verse. Ods. 

@ 1300, etc. [see Gest sé. 2]. 13.. A. Adis. 30 Herea noble 
jeste of Alisaundre theo riche kyng. 1387-8 T. Usk Zes¢. 
Love Prol. (Skeat) |. 2 Men..that..so mocbe swalowen the 
deliciousnesse of iestes and of ryme. 


+3. An idle tale. Ods. 


¢ 1470 [see Gest sb. 3 bl. a 1577 Gascoicne Memories, R. 
Courtop, Thus this foolisbe iest, I putindogrell rime. 1585 
T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. iw. xxiv. 140 Alexander 
taking it for a iest would not beleeve it. 16x Cotar., 
Bourde, a ieast, fib, tale of a tub, 1620 T. Peyton Glass 
Time 1. (1623) 50 The paradise of Rome’s fantastike braine 
Is but a jest a little wealth to gaine. 

4. A mocking or jeering speech; a taunt, a jeer. 
Also, in milder sense, A piece of raillery or banter. 
To break a jest (also in sense 5): sce BREAK v. 23. 

a 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V,77, [He] fled to Burges in 
Berrie,. and therefore in a lest he was commonly called the 
kyng of Burges and of Herries. 1551 Roninson tr. A/ore’s 
Utop. To P. Giles (1895) 10 An other is so narrow in the 
sholders That he can beare no iestes nor tawntes. 1588 
Snaxs. LZ. LZ. L. 1. iii, 174 Too bitter is thy iest. Are wee 
betrayed thus to thy ouer-view? 1599 — A/uch Ado v. i, 
189 You breake iests as braggards do their blades, which 
God be thanked hurt not. 1670 A. Roperts dav, 7. S. 27 
He cast a Jest upon every one of us, which gave the Com- 
pany a great deal of Mirth. 1791 Cowrer /diad 11. 258 


JEST. 


Might he but set the rabble ina roar, He cared not with what 
jest. 1871 Freeman Norv, Cong. 1V. xviii. 233 That their 
return to Normandy was owing to the importunities of tbeir 
wives would be an obvious jest at the time. 

5. A saying intended to excite laughter; a witti- 
cism, joke. 

155: Rosinson tr. More's Ulop. 1. (1895) 73 He himself 
was oftener laughed at then his iestes were. 1576 FLEMING 
Panofpl. Epist. 152 note, He forgot.. who exceeded al other 
in uttering delightsome ieastes with a convenient grace. 
1640 Quartes Enchirid. iv. 83 Let not thy laughter hand- 
sell thy owne Jest. 175: Jounson Ramébler No. 141 P 8 
The hapless wit has his labours always to begin .. and one 
jest only raises expectation of another. 1864 TENNYSON 
Aylmer's F. 440 The jests, that flashed about the pleader’s 
room, Lightning of the hour. 

b. ¢ransf. Something the recital of which causes 
amusement ; a ludicrous event or circumstance. 

1593 Suaks. 2 fen. V/,1.i. 132 A proper iest, and neuer 
heard before, That Suffolke should demand a whole 
Fifteenth. 1598 — Jerry HW’, u. ii. 116 Fal, Has Fords 
wife, and Pages wife acquainted each other, how they loue 
me. Qui. ‘hat were a iest indeed. 1632 Litncow /7av. 
1. 32 Now I remember here of a pretty jest, for he and I 
going in [ete]. 1737 Pore Hor. 47. 1. 1. 318 To complete 
the Jest, Old Edward’s Armour beams on Cibber’s breast. 

6. a. The opposite of eainest or seriousness ; 
trifling sport, fun. Chiefly in phrases, as 77 jest: 
not seriously, without serious intention, in joke, in 


fun. 

1sgx T. Witson Logike (1580) 68 Reasonyng in ieste after 
this sorte, and yet meanyng good eamest. 1593 SHAKS. 
Rich, 11, Vv. iii. 101 His eyes do drop no teares: his prayres 
are in iest. 1627 Morvson //ix, 11.83, 1 complaining therof 
to my Host, he between ieast and earnest 1eplied [etc.}. 
1635 J. Havwaro fr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg. 163 In loves 
schoole, wherein Who-so studies in jest, may learne in good 
earnest, 1838 Tnirtwate Greece xxxviii. V. 72 Epami- 
nondas .. never permitted himself to uttera falsehood even 
in jest. 1847 TENNYSON Princ, Iv, 541 The jest and earnest 
working side by side. : 

b. Jesting, joking, merriment ; 1idicule. 

1597 Bacon Ess., Discourse (Arb.) 16/1 Some thinges are 
priuiledged from iest, namely Religion, matters of stale, 
great persons, .. and any case that deserueth pittie, 1€0z 
Suaks. Ham. V. i. 204 Alas poore Yorick, . .a fellow of infinite 
lest, of most excellent fancy. 1632 Mitton L’A Megro 26 
Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee Jest and youthful 
Jollity. 1771 Funeus Lett, xlix. 257 A hopeful subject of jest 
and merriment between them. 1854 Patmorr. Angel in Ho, 
1, u. ix. (1879) 231 In joy's crown danced the feather jest. 

e. A thing that is not serious or eamest; a 


jocular affair. 

a 1732 Gay Efitaph, Life is a jest, and all things shew it, 
I thought so once, and now I know it. 1822 Byron If erver 
u. i, Oh, thou world! Thou art indeed a melancholy jest! 

7. A sportive action, prank, frolic ; a trick played 
in sport, a practical joke. Now rare. 

1578 N. Baxter Calzin on Fonah Compl. 3 Guy of War- 
wicke, Scoggins gests and Gargantua. 1590 Suaks. Mids. 
N. u. ii. 239 Hold the sweete iest vp: This sport well 
carried, sball be chronicled. 1613 Herywoop Braz. Age 
Wks. 1874 II]. 238 If Vulcan in this ieast hath pleas‘d the 
Gods, All his owne wrongs he freely can forgiue. 1698 
Fryer Ace. E. (udia & P. 110 March begins with a 
Licentious Week of Sports..nor are they to be offerded at 
any Jest or Waggery. 1807-8 W. Ievinc Sadmag. (1824) 60 
Students famous for their love of a jest—set the college on 
fire, and burnt out the Professors. 

+ 8. Au amusing or entertaining performance ; 


a pageant, masque, masquerade, or the like. Ods. 

1599 Kyo Sf. /'rag. 1. (1602) Cj, But where is old 
Hieronymo our Marshall? He promised vs. .'l'o grace our 
banquet with some pompous iest. Stage direction, Enter 
Hieronymo with a Drum, three Knightes..then he fetches 
three Kinges, etc. 31601 Munpay Downf. Earl Iluntington 
1. iii, in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 114 My rival.. Hath cross’d me 
in this jest, and at the court employs the players should 
have made us sport. . a 

9. An object of or matter for jesting or derision ; 
a laughing-stock. 

1598 Suaxs. Alerry IV. in. iii. 161 Why then make sport 
at nie, then let me be your jest. 1606 Hieron Ids, 1. 46 
[He] scorneth it, [the Word] and maketh a very ieast of it. 
1777 Suerioan Sch. Scand. vy. ii, To be the standing jest 
of all one’s acquaintance. 1809 MaLKin Ge? Blas 1, v. P 6 
My father and mother were a standing jest. 1878 B.'TayLor 
Denkalion u. iii. 69 Lowly virtue is the jest of fools. 

10 Comb., as jest-killer, -monger; tjest-mong- 
ing adj.3 jest-wise adv., in a jesting manner; 
jest-word, a word of jesting ; /7azsf an object of 
jesting or ridicule (cf. dyword). 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie iu. xi. 227 Tuscus, that iest- 
mounging youth Who nere did ope his Apish gerning mouth 
But to retaile and broke anothers wit. 1€81 W. RoBEKTSON 
Phrascol. Gen. (1693) 754 A witless jestmonger. 18.. 
Joanna Baittie (O.), Some witlings and jest-mongers sull 
remain For fools to laugh at. 1843 WHITTIER Chr. Slave 11 
The jest-word of a mocking band. 1844 Mrs. Browxinc 
Vis. Poets ccxli, Because Anacreon looked jest-wise. | 

Jest (dzest), v. Also 6 gest(e, geast, ieste, 
6-7 ieast. [f. prec.: = Gest v.!, of which this is 
a variant spelling. ] 

+1. ftv. To tell a tale, to recite a romance. 

1340-1440 [see Gest zv.! 1]. 


2. intr. To utter gibes or taunts; to give utter- 
ance to ridicule ; to scoff, jeer, mock. — . 

1526 TinpALE 3 Yokn 10 lestynge on vs with malicious 
wordes. 1530 Patsar. 562/1, I geste, I rayle upon one, je 
raffarde. 1 love nat his condyscions, for he doth but jeste 
upon other men. 1535 CovERDALE Job xxvii. 23 “Than 
clappe men their hondes at him, yee and ieast of him. 1563 
Winget Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 1. 73 3e scbaw 


JEST-BOOK. 


sour arrogance only .. to be lachin and gestit at. 
Brooke tr. Le Slanc's Trav, 313 He.. made an oath he 
would never jest at spirits agatn. 
b. frans. To jeer at; to ridtcule; to banter. 

1721 Ramsay Content 248 Be not aghast ; Come briskly 
on, you'll jest them when they're past; Mere empty 
spectres. 1775 AoaiR Amer, /nd. 427, 1 jested them in 
commending the swiftness of their liorses. 1800 W. ‘l'avtor 
in Monthly Mag.VU1. 728 Mock'd by the madman, jested 
by the fool. 1830 James Darnicy xx, Ile jested his com- 
panion upon his gravity. ‘ 

3. zutr. To speak or act in a trifling manner 


or not scriously ; to trifle. 

1530 PacsGr. 562/1, I gest, 1 bourde or tryfyll with one, 
fe bourde, 1 sayd it nat in good earnest, 1 dyd but | jeste 
with you. 1560 Daus tr, Sleidane’s Comm. 63 b, God for- 
bydde I should ieste in these weyghtie matters. 1607 SHAKS. 
Cor. 1. itt. 103 Verily I do not iest with you; there came 
newes from him last night. 1650 Futcer /ysgah it. xiii. 
270 The niost sportfull fishes dare not jest with the edged- 
tools of this Dead-sea. a 1873 Lytton Pansanius 1.1. (1876) 
5x ‘Jest not, Pausanias; you will find ine in earnest’, 
answered Uliades, doggedly. 

4. intr. To say something amnsing or facetious ; 
to make witty or humorous remarks; to joke. 

1553 T. Wison RAe?. (1580 137 Other can teste at large, 
and tell a rounde tale pleasauntly. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. 1. Now was Severus the imperour, an 
Emperour of his own name, as tliey jested upon him, 
Severe was his name, and severe his nature. 1710 STEKLE 
Tatler No, 215 @2 Lecause Mirth is agreeable, another 
thinks fit eternally to jest. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Shepé. m1. 
iv, Well jested, Symon. 1855 Macautay //ist, Eng. xvii. 
IV. 97 He drank: he jested : he was again the Dick Talbot 
who had diced and revelled with Grainniont. 

tb. intr. To disport or amuse oneself; to 
make merry; ? to act in a masque or play. Ods. 

1593 Suaks. Nich. //.1. ili g5 As gentle, and as iocond, 
as toiest, Go I to fight. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Siondi's 
Eromena 29 Yo the end that those of the llouse.. 
seeing them jest (beating one the other with pillowes) might 
beleeve that thence began the first noise. 

c. quasi-frans., usually with adverb or phrasc 


expressing result. 

a 13$z G. Cavennisu [Wolsey (1893) 214 The matter was 
gested and laughed owte mierylye. 1634 Masstncer Very 
IVoman ¥. iv, Do not jest thyself Into the danger of a 
father’s anger. 1712 Stree Sfect. No. 358 Pp: ‘Thus 
they have jested themselves stark naked, and ran into the 
Streets, and frighted Women. 1802 Oracle in Spirit Pub, 
Frnls. (1803) VI. 291, 1 have jested away all my friends. 
1811 Lama &ss., Edax on Appetite, Vhat freak. .jested ine 
out of a good three hundred pounds a year. 

Jest, variant of Gist 56.3, Jet sb.4 


Jest-book (dze‘stbuk). [f. Jest sé, + Book sé.] 
A. book of jests or amusing stories. 

17590 H. WarrocE Lett. (1845) 11. 367 You will think 
my letters are absolute jest-and-story books. 1781 Cowper 
Truth 307 Vhe Scripture was his jest-book, whence he 
drew Bons-niots to gall the Christian and the Jew. 1876 
N. Amer. Rev. CXXIII. 58 Various collections of jest- 
books, as those containing the jokes of Bertaldo and 
Gonnella. a 

+ Je’st-ea‘rnest. Obs. In phr. 27 jest-eartest: 
in earnest under colour of jesting. 

1642 Furter /foly § Prof. St. y. it. 362 Such blows in 
jest-earnest are most dangerous. 1660 — JMJixt Contenrpl. 
(1841) 200 Hereupon one in jest-earnest said, that formerly 
they put down bishops and deans, and now they had put 
down chapters too. 

Jest2e. rare. [f. JEST v. +-EE: cf. JESTER.] 
One who is the object of a jest; a butt. 

1759 Sterne 77, Shandy 1. xii, Vhe Mortgager and 
Mortgagee differ .. not more in length of purse, than the 
Jester and Jestee do in that of memory. 1831 /*rascr’s 
Wag. IV. 180 ‘Immense arrogance’, shout the eclipsed ; 
‘unprofitable jests’, grunt the jestees. 

Jester (dze‘stor). Forms: 4-5 iestour, (6 
iesture), 6 gester, -ar, (Sc. geister), (7 gestor), 
6-7 ieaster, iester, 7-jester. [f. Jest v.+-ER]; 
a variant spelling of GEsTER.] 

1. A professional reciter of romances. a7/. 

_ ¢ 1380-1496 [see GesreR]. 1814 Scorr Ld. of Jsles 
ii, Harper's strain And jester’s tale went round in vain. 
a1851 Mrs. Browntne Sunuuing up in Italy viti, Some 
pale feudal jester. 

2. A mimic, buffoon, or merry-andrew; any pro- 
fessed maker of amnsement, esp. one maintained in 


a prince’s court or nobleman’s household. 

[¢1362 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 565 Cuidam Istrioni 
Jestour Jawdewyne in festo Natalis D'ni, 3s. 4¢.) ¢ 1510 
Barcray Alirr. Gd. Mauners (1570) Eiiij, Seke not to get 
glory nor lawdes vnto thee Of a common gester or bourder 
hauing name. 1551 Rosixson tr. Jore's Utop. 1. (1895) 77 
The cardinal .. sent away tbe iester by a preuy beck. 1569 
Nottingham Rec. IV. 133 To Lockewood, tbe Quen’s 
lester js. 1573-80 Baret Aly. G 164 .A Gester, or dizard 
faining and counterfeiting all men’s gestures, panzonei- 
nins. 1694 Luttrein Brief Rel. 13 Nov. (1857) III. 
399 Mr. Henry Killigrew has a warrant to be jester to the 
King, with £300 per ann. to be setled on him. 1762-71 H. 
Watpoce Fertue's Anecd, Paint. (1786) V. 66 Asmall whole 
length of Archee, the king's jester. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 
162 The jester was now a higher personage than the fool. 

3. One who jests, or speaks or aets in jest; a 
person given to uttering jests or witticisms ; a joker. 

¢1510 More Picus Wks. 11/1 The flesh chaungeth .. the 
rauenous extorcioner in to a wolfe,.. y° mocking gester in to 
an ape. 1530 PatsGR. 224/2 Gestar a scoffer, raillevr. 
1598 Suaks. Merry IV. it. 1. 218, I heare the Parson is no 
lester. 1605 — Lear v. iii. 71 lesters do oft proue Pro- 
phets. 1728 Younc Love Fame u. 124 Dull is the jester, 
when the joke’s unkind. 1866 LoweLL. Siglow Papers 


572 


1660 F. | Introd., There is no imputation that could be more galling 


to any man's self-respect than that of being a mere jester. 

Hence Jestership, the office of a jester. 

1858 Doran Crt. /‘oods 134 Patch was thus promoted to 
a court jestership. 1899 <lcademy 3 June 610/2 ‘The 
triumph of my career was a jestership to a bishop. 

Jestern(e, obs. forins of JAZERANT. 

Je‘stful, a. [See -Fvy.] Full of jesting. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. 11. 695 His courteous, thongb quaint 
and jestful manners, 1892 Welsh Rev. 1. 756 Though my 
tones were jestful, | felt in reality little mirth. 

+ Jesti-cular, a. Obs. =GESTICULAR 1. 

1619 T. Morice Afol. Schoole-masters C vijb, A young 
inan who will vse verball and iesticular complements. 

Jesticulation, obs. fori o! GESTICULATION, 

Jesting 'dze'stin), 74/.5d. [f. Jest v.+-1NGl,) 
The action of the vb. JEsT; Joking, pleasantry ; 
trifling; ridicule. 

1526 Tinnate £ph, v. 4 Nether folishe talkyng, nether 
gestinge. 1648 Upatt Lrasm. Par. Luke xvi. 25 For 
thy lestynges and songes [thou hast] continuall wepyng. 
1606 Suaks. Jr. & Cr. 1. it, 224 Looke you what backs 
are on his Helmet... There's no iesting, @1679 Honnrs 
Rhet. tw. xiv. (1681) 71 Jesting is witty contumely, 1700 
Drynen sal. & Arc. 1 285 Jesting, said Arcite. suits 
but ill with pain. 1891 F. M. Crawrorp Cigarette. Maker's 
Rom, 4, Vjera cast an imploring look on Dumnoff, as 
though beseeching him not to continue his jesting. 

attsté, 1573-80 Bartt Aly. 1 32, I had almost fallen 
into a shrewd sporting, or iesting matter, ere I was ware. 
1712 ArpuTHsot John Bull wi. i, A rope and a noose are 
no jesting matters! 1855 Macaunay /dist. Lng. xv. (1889) 
IT. 175 Ie will find that these are no jesting matters. 

Jesting (dzestin), pp/.a. [f. Jest z. + -1NG2,] 
That jests; jocose; trifling; + scoffing, jccring. 

1551 Rosinson tr. More's ( topia t. (1895) 73 A certein 
iesiing parasite, or scoffer. 1625 Bacon £ss., 7 ruth (Arb.) 
499 What ts Truth; said jesting Pilate; And would not 
stay for an Answer. 1700 Davoren Jal. & Arc. 1. 284 
Speakst thou in earnest, or in jesting vein? 1868 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong, V1. viii. 287 In revenge for a jesting and 
not very intelligible ballad sung against him. 

Jesting-beam. Auilding. A beam introduccd 
into a building for ormmament, not for use. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Jestingly (dze'stinli), a’. [f Jestrxe fp. a. 
+-LY*.] In a jesting manner; by way of joke 
or merriment; in jest, not seriously. 

1568 GraFton Chrvon, 11.53 The king receyved him aftera 
certayne maner.. taunting lim iestingly and merily. 1647 
H. Morr Song of Soul it. 1. xii, Thus jestingly he lung 
out what was true. 1722 De lore Relig. Courtsh. 1. ii. (1840) 
38 He told me he kept a chaplain, and jestingly told me, he 
was devout enough: forall the rest of the house 1883 Froune 
in Alrs. Carlyle's Lett. \1. 256 She liad taken the harder 
Parts of her lot lightly and jestingly. 

+Jesting-stock. Os. [f Jestixe vl. sd. 
+SToCK sé.: cf. gasing-stock, laughing-stock.] An 
objcct of jest or ridicule; a Janghing-stoek. 

1535 CovERoaLe Yod xvii 6, I am his gestinge stocke. 
1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 214 Wee are to all the 
heathen a testing stocke to laugh at. 1632 Masstncer City 
Madam w.iv, He's your ‘kind brother’ now; but yester- 
day, Your slave and jesting-stock. 

Jestour, Jestraunt, obs. ff. JESTER, JAZERANT. 

+Jestress. Obs. rare—'. [f. JestER + -Ess.] 


A female jester. 

1557 Vottell’s Misc. (Arb.) 177 O Temerous tauntres that 
deligbtes in toyes, .. langlyng iestres, depraueres of swete 
ioyes. 

Jesture, obs. form of GESTURE. 


+ Je‘suist. Obs. rare. [See -1st.] = next. 1. 

160z H. Ery in Archpriest Controv. (1898) 11. 200 This 
said Runagate Iesuist. ¢1645 Hower Lett, (1655) IV. xii. 
35 Giving advice. .to expell the Jesuists. 

Jesuit (dgezizit\, sb. Also 6-7 -ite. [ad. 
mod. L. Jésiita, {. Jésr-s + -ita: see -1TE.] 

1. A member of the ‘Society of Jesus’, a Roman 
Catholic order founded by Ignatius Loyola in 1533, 
and sanctioned by Paul IV in 1540. 

The object of the Society was to support and defend the 
Roman Church in its struggle with the 16th c. Reformers, 
and to propagate the faith among the heathen. The 
stringent organization of the Order soon rendered it very 
powerful, and brought it into collision with the civil 
authority even in Roman Catholic countries, from many of 
which its members bave at times been expelled. ‘The secret 
power of the organization, and the casuistical principles 
maintained by many of its representatives, and generally 
ascribed to the body as a whole, have rendered its name 
odious not only in English, but in French and other 
languages, and have given rise to sense 2, and to the oppro- 
brious sense attached to Fesuitical, Fesuttry, and other 
derivatives, 

1559 in Cectl Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 153 Ye multi- 
tud of lesuitts and seminaryes secrettly comen into y® realm. 
1565 T. StapLeton Fortr. Faith 52* Vhe deuoute and lerned 
company of the Iesuites, men prouided of God bothe to staie 
heresy and to enlarge Christendom. 1583 StuBBEes Anat. 
Abus. u. (1882) 6 The diuels agents .. by the name of 
Tesuites .. a name verie blasphemously deriued from the 
name of Iesus. 1588 Hunspon in Border Papers (1894) 1. 
367 The suffering of the Bisshope of Doubleane and a 
nombre of Jessewittes within his realme. 1602 T. Ftrz- 
HERBERT Afol. 47a, Against a Martyn Luther and his 
cursed crue of vitious Apostates he raysed an Ignatius de 
Loyola with his blessed company, of vertuous, and Apos- 
tolical priests, commonly called lesuites. 1647 CowLry 
Alrstr., Propheti, Veach Jesuits that have travell’d far, to 
Lye, Teach Fire to burn, and Winds to blow. _ 1769 
Biackstone Comm. IV, viii. 104 We might call to witness 
the black intrigues of the Jesuits, so lately triumphant 


JESUITED. 


over Christendom, but now universally abandoned by even 
the Roman catholic powers. 1838 Macautay £'ss , Femple 
(1887) 445 That new brood of Ononian sectaries who unite 
the worst parts of the Jesuit to the worst paits of the 
Orangeman, 186 McCuttocu Ace, Brit. Empire (1854) 
II. 253 ‘Ibe only class of Christians at present proscribed 
on account of religious opinions are the Jesuits, and 
members of orders bound by munastic or religious vows. 

2. transf. A dissembling perscti; a prevaricator. 

1640 A. Leicuton Jet. to Parlt in Chandler //ist. Persec. 
1736) 367 Apprehended in Black-Fryers, .. and .. dragged 
along and all the way reproached by the name of Jesuit and 
Vraitor), 1692 Wasnincton tr. A/ilten'’s Def, Pop. iii. M.’s 
Wks. (1851) go Your self are more a Jesuit than he, nay 
worse than any of that Crew. 19797 J. Apams in Fawn. Lett. 
(1376) 306 ‘lo humble the pride of some Jesuits, who call 
themselves Quakers. 1851 GALLENGA /taly 45 He was him- 
self a Jesuit in all but the cunning. 1878 A. Amer. Kew. 
CXXVI,. 504 ‘The political Jesuits of the South. 

3. A kind of dress worn Ly ladies in the latter 
part of the 1Sth century: see quot. 1X85. 

1767 Trial Ld. Grosvenor Fairholt), 19775 A/isc. in Ann. 
Neg. 193/2 Under the titles of hats, tonnets, sacks, jesuits, 
brunswicks, poloneses, mnffs, &c. 1885 /arrholt’s Costume 
Eng. (ed. 3) Gloss., Fesuit, a dress worn by ladies in 1767, 
buttoning up to the neck, a kind of indoor morning gown, 

4. altvib. and Comb. 8. attrib. or adj, that is 
a Jesuit; of or belonging to the Society of Jesus; 
Jesuitical. b. Coméb., as t/esuil-founder. 

1613 Percias Prlerimage (1€14) 171, 1 had beene read- 
ing the life and precepts of Ignatius Leiola the lesuite- 
founder. 16601. Brooke tr. Le Llanc's Trat. 215 Instructed 
by the Jesuite Fathers, 1764 Cuvrcutit Gotham u. 394 If 
. from the Jesuit school some precious knave Conviction 
feign'd. 1844 H. H. Wuson &rtt. India 1. 475 To the 
Jesuit missionaries succeeded those of tle Lutheran church. 

e. Special genitival combinations. Jesuits’ 
bark, the medicinal bark of specics of Czuchona, 
Veruvian bark (introduced into Ettrope from the 
Jesuit Missions in S. America); also applicd to 
the bark of Jea frutescens (False or Hastard 
Jesuits’ bark. Jesuits’ drops, ‘name given to 
a preparation of garlic, Peruvian balsam, and sar- 
saparilla’ (Mayne “xpos. Lex. 1835). Jcsuits’ 
nut, a name for the sectl of Zrafa nataus. 
+ Jesuits’ powder (I*. foudre ides Jésuttes), an 
old name for powderetl Peruvian bark. Jesuits’ 
tea, an infusion of the leaves of /’soralea glan- 
dulosa, a South Amcrican Icguminous shrub. 

1€94 Satmon Hate's Disp. (1713) 250/2 Certex Heruvianus 
or “Jesuits Bark in fine Powder newly made. 1714 /*hil, 
Trans. XX1X. 48 Three Ounces of Jesuits ark. 1760 J. 
Ler /utrod. Kot, App. 205 False Jesuit’s Wark, /va. 1999 
J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 316 A gentleman, .told me, that 
a little warm milk with some Jesuit bark would cure the 
trembling. 1880 C. R. Marknam /eruz. Bark 14 In 
1670 these fathers sent parcels of the powdered bark to 
Rome... Hence the name of ‘ Jesnits’ hark’, and ' Cardinal's 
bark’. 1783 Port CAsrurg. Wks. 11. 228 Me had fora month 
before been taking *Jesiut's drops and other quack medi- 
cines. 1866 77cas. Hot.1161/1 The seeds. .of 7[rapa| nataus 
—called * Jesuit's nuts at Venice, and Chataigne d’ Eau by the 
French—are ground into flour and made into bread in some 

arts of Southern Europe. 1659 Aferc. Pol. No. 553 Adzt., 
The Feaver bark, commonly called the *Jesuites powder 
which is so famous for the cure of all manner of agues. @17135 

BURNET Ozom Time tt. (1724 1. 474 The fits did not return 
after the King [Chas, IT] took Quinguina, called in Eng- 
land the Jesuits powwdcr. 1866 Treas. Bot. 935/2 In Chili 
the leaves of /|sora/ea] glandulosa, there called Culen, are 
used as a substitute for tea under the name of ° Jesuit’s 
‘Tea; but their infusion. .appears to be valued more for its 
medicinal properties, 

Jesuit, v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. intr. To act the Jesuit. Obs. rare. 

1601 Archpr. Controv. (1898) 11. 164 Yf we would have 
Jesuited and caried so small a respect to charity. ’ 

+2. trans. To nakc a Jesuit of; to imbue with 
Jesuit principles. Chiefly in fa. pple. Obs. 

1601 (fit/e) Important Considerations which ought to 
move all ‘Iirve and sovnd Catholickes who are not wholly 
Tesuited. 1621 in Crt. & Times Fas. I (1849) II. 274 He is 
- .popishly affected, and even jesuited. 

+3. ‘To dose with Jesuits’ bark: see prec. 4c. 
Obs, nonce-use. 

1689 Harvey Curing Dis. by Eafect. iv. 32 The course of 
bleeding .. purging and Jesuiting. P 

4. Used by Freeman for: To alter fan ancient 
church) into the Renaissance style, in which the 
Jesuits commonly bnilt their churches, ¢ 1360-1680, 

1872 Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens Life & Let?. (1895) 
II. 59 St. Michael's has been Jesuied inside. 1876 — Hist. 
Sk., Ancona 155 That [taste] which condemned the north 
transept and the crypt below it to be mercilessly Jesuited. 
1891 — Sk. fr. French Trav. Ser. wv. 76 A systematic 
Jesuiting which the church underwent. 

+ Jesuital, a. Obs. rare. =JESUITICAL 1. 

1672 StitLincrl. Jdol. Ch. Rome (ed, 2) 374 WWbat spight 
the Jesuital order bears to the authority of Bishops. 

+Je'suited, a. Ods. [f. Jesurr sd. or v. + -ED.] 
Made or become a Jesnit ; influenced or corrupted 
by Jesuits; imbued with the principles or char- 
acter of the Jesuits; Jesuitical. (Frequent in 
17th c.) 

1601 A. Cortry (tle) An Answere to a Letter of a 
Jesuited Gentleman. 1 T. M. Ast. Independ. w. 82 
Sir Henry Vane himself wi:b bis Jesuited and poysonous 
breath sought toinfect him. @ 1716 Brackatt Disc. Matt. 
v. 10 Wks. 1723 I. 126 A Jesuited Papist .. may think that 
he does God and Religion good Service, by raising a 
Rebellion against his Prince, wbom he accountsa Heretick. 


JESUITESS. 


1834 Gentil. Mag. C1V.1. 139 Denouncing him as the most | 
Jesuited Papist alive, and stating that he retained a Jesuit 
In his house. 

Jesuitess (dze‘ziz,ités). [f. Jesvit sd. +-Ess: 
cf. KF. 7ésuttesse.] A female Jesuit ; a member of 
an order of nuns establislied on the principles of 
the Jesuits, but not recoguized by papal authority, 
and suppressed by Pope Urban VIII. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 44 You shall haue a 
yong lesuitesse ready to flie in his face, to cast the house out 
at the window. 1616 Sir D. Carteton Leté. (1775) 68 Mrs. 
Ward and her fellow..at Liege .. having bought a house.. 
which they mtend to make a college of Jesuitesses. 1645 
Everyn Diary 6 May, Vhere was now at Rome one Mrs. 
Ward, an English devotee, who much solicited for an Order 
of Jesuitesses. 1898 JJ eekly Reg. 9 July 43 The-Congrega- 
tion popularly miscalled Jesuitesses was suppressed by 
Urban VIII. in 1631. 

Jesuitic (gezizilik), a. [f. as 
prec.+-1c: cf. F. 7éseztigzue.) 

1. =next, 1. 

1804 W. Taytor in Ann. Rev, MU. 254 The other secret 
directors of the jesuitic interest. 1888 Siddioth. Sacra Jan. 
194 The Jesuitic maxim, that ‘he who has the schools has 
the future’. 

2. =next, 2. 

1640 R. Baiwure Caxterd. Self-convict. Postscr. 2 In these 
Jesuiticke arts ye prove soexcelent. 1788 H. Watrotr in 
Watpoliana, Caution to yng. Auth, 23 Pope was, per- 
baps, too refined and Jesuitic a professor of authorship. 
1840 CartyLe /feroes vi. (1858) 361 A hypocrite sbrouding 
himself in confused Jesuitic jargon ! 

Jesuitical (dgeziz,i-tikal), a. [See -1caL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Jesuits; belonging to 
the Society of Jesus; Jesuit. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 230 The most dangerous 
infections, and. .irremedilesse poyson of the Iesuiticall doc- 
trine, 1647 Afass. Col. Rec. (1854) 111. 112 The secrit 
practises of those of the Jesuiticall order. 1748 Axson's 
Voy, in. x. 413 The behaviour of the Magistrates. .at Canton, 
sufficiently refutes these jesuitical fictions. 1837 Ha11.am 
Hist, Lit, wt.iv. § 14 Productions so little regarded as those 
of the jesuitical casuists. 

2. Having the character ascribed to the Jesuits ; 
deceitful, dissembling; practising eqnivocation, pre- 
varication, or mental reservation of truth. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 530 Easie it may be 
indeed to seared lesuiticall Consciences, that account 
Treason Religion, 1771 Smottetr Humph. Cl. 13 July, 
All which Mr. Lismahago answered witha sort of jesuitical 
reserve. 1817 Coterince Biog. Lit. 11. xxiii. 288 The low 
cunning and Jesuitical trick with which she deludes her 
husband. 1871 Sites Charac. vii. (1876) 207 Their 
jesuitical cleverness in equivocation. 

Jesuitically, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.) Ina 
Jesuitical manner; with equivocation or mental 
reservation ; with cunningly dissembled policy. 

1624 F. Wite epi. Fisher 570 Your protestation..must 
be vnderstood Iesuitically, with mentall limitation. 1726 Am- 
HERST Serre Fil. xxxiii. 177 If you have ever so many ugly 
({qualities], they will be either palliated, or jesuitically inter- 
preted into good ones. 1855 Macautay Aeésé, Eng. xiv. I, 
453 Lo reason more Jesuitically than tbe Jesuits themselves. 

+ Je‘suitish, 2. Ols. (See -1sH1.} Belonging 
to, or characteristic of, the Jesuits; Jesuitical. 

1600 W. Watson Decacoridon (1602) 242 His most Turkisb, 
Iesuitish, Puritanian, and barbarous desiguements. 1614 
Ie. Hate Recoll, Treat. 524 The ten Patriarchs of the 
lesuitish Religion. 1695 Sace Article Wks. 1844 1. 303 
Disingenuous and Jesuitish fetches. 

Jesuitism (dzc-ziziti:z’m). [fas prec. +-I8M: 
cf, F. zéseertisme.] 

1. The system, doctrine, principles, or practice 
of the Jesuits. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 254 It is one 
oint of Iesuitisme. 1817 Lavy Moran France v. (1818) 

I. 49 In their contests on Jansenism and Jesuitism. 1862 
Max Murer C&sfs (1880) I. ix. 185 Even Christianity has 
been depraved into Jesuitisin and Mormonism. 

2. Principles or practice of stich a cliaracter as 
those ascribed to the Jesuits ; Jesuitry. 

1613 Purcnas Milerimage (1864) 54 After this they tried 
experiments ? First by poyson, and this was the lesuites 
Tesuitisme. 1838 Fraser's Afag. XVIII. 751 A piece of 
Protestant jesuitivm, quite worthy of Loyola. 1863 Kine- 
LAKE Crimea (1876) I. xii. 193 Ihe mere inverted Jesuitisin 
of a man resolved to do good that evil might come. 

3. A Jesuitical quibble or equivocation. rare, 

1749 Be. Lavincton “nthus. Alethod. & Papists (1754) 1. 
u. xxxiii, Be open and sincere, consistent and uniform. 
Affect not Jesuitisms. 1781S. A. Peters //¢st. Conn. 289, 
I hope Mr. Neal did not mean to quibble, as the New- 
Englanders generally do, by a jesuitism, viz. that religion is 
peaceable and admits not of quarrels. 

Jesuitize (dze-zizjitai:z), v. [See -12zk.] 

1. *xtr. To play the Jesuit; to propound Jesui- 
tical doctrines. 

1644 R. Harwoop A’. David's Sanct. 14 Either the Jesuite 
doth Platonize, or Plato did Jesuitize, when he first sent 
abroad his Deos intermedios, 1825 Blackw. Alag. XVM. 
234 The opinions of universities either Jesuitizing like 
Vossuet, or trembling before the coming storin. 

2. trans. To imbue with Jesuit principles; to 
make Jesuitical, Hence Je‘suitized Af/. a. 

1679 C. Nesse Antid. Popery 131 Which all jesuitiz'd 
Papists have received. 1830 Soutuey in Q. Rev XLII. 
31 How nearly Jesuitized Christianity had become the 
ruling religion in Japan. 1885 Mrs. H. Warp tr. Ameiel’s 
Frnl. V1. 92 A population jesuitised by education, 

Jesuitocracy (-p'krasi). sorce-wd. [See -CRACY.] 


Now rare. 


The rule or government of Jesuits. 
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1851 KtncsLey Jeast v, Results of a century of Jesuito- 
cracy, as they were represented on the French stage in the 
year 1793. 

+Je‘suitrice, -trix. Ols.  [irreg. f. Jesuit 
sb., after Fr. fem. agent-nouns in -frzce, Lat. -¢77x.] 
= JESUITESS. 

1629 Wapsworth £ng. Span. Piigr. ili. 30 These .. are 
growne to a faction, about the Iesuitrices or wandring 
Nuns, some allowing, some disliking them vtterly. c 1665 
R. CARPENTER Pragm. Jesuit 27/2 You have seen Mrs. Ward 
and her Jesuitrices, as tender-hearted people call them. 

Jesuitry (dgerzizitri). [ff Jesurr sb, +-ny.] 

1. ‘he principles, doctrine, or practices of the 
Jesuits, or such as are ascribed to them ; subtle 
casuistry or prevarication; the doctrine that the 
end justifies the means. 

1832 CoLeripce ad/e 7, (1851) 190 The honest German 
Jesuitry of Dobrizhoffer. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Nev, WI. 1. vii, 
Justifying, vo¢/vant, that most miserable word of theirs, by 
some brief casuistry and jesuitry. 1847 G. E. Corrie 3 May 
in Holroyd Afem, xi. (1890) 249. 1891 Sinewick L£len:, 
Politics 196 The general indignation caused by Jesuitry. 

2. nonce-use. (See JESUIT v. 4.) 

1881 Freeman Sud7. Venice, Zara 130 The triforium has 
an air of Jesuitry ; but it seems to be genuine, only more or 
less plastered. 

Jesus (dzi zis). [a. L. /éstt-s, a. Gr. “Iqaods, ad. 
late Heb. or Aram, ries yéshide, Jeshua, for the 
earlier swt y’hoshiide, Jehoshua or Joshua (ex- 
plained as ‘ Jah (or Jahvch) is salvation’: cf. mov 
y shiisah ‘salvation, deliverance’, and Matt.i. 21), 
a frequent Jewish personal name, which, as that ot 
the Founder of Christianity, has passed through Gr, 
and L. into all the languages of Christendom. 

In OE. rendered by 42'*Jend ‘saviour’ (see HEALEND); but 
during the ME. period regularly used in its OF. (objective) 
form /esx (Jesu). The (1. nom.) form Jesus (Fesus) was 
rare in ME., but became the regular Eng. form in 16tb c 
Yet in Tindale’s New Test., 1525-34, the form /est was 
generally used where the Gr. has ‘Ijgor, the Vulgate Jesu, 
in the vocative and oblique cases. This was, as a rule, 
retained by Coverdale 1535, and inthe Great Bible 1539, also, 
in the vocative instances, in the Bishops’ Bible 1568 ; but in 
representing the Gr. oblique cases, this has Jesus. ese 
disappeared from the Geneva 1557 (exc. in one place), and 
from the Rhemish 1582, and the version of 1611. Fesa was 
frequent in the earlier forms of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and survives in one place; in later use it occurs in hymns, 
rarely in nom. or obj., but frequently in the vocative. In 
hymns, the possessive Fesuzs’ is commonly sung (dzi"zidz). 

In ME. the name was rarely written in full, being usually 
represented by the abbreviations ihu, and the, ihs, ihus, or 
ihu, etc.: see IHS. These have been commonly expanded 
by modern editors as /hesu, [hesus, forms which occur 
occasionally in MSS, and in early x6th c, printed books.] 

1. The proper name. 

a 1175 Cott. /[om, 235 Ures hlafordes to-cyme pes helendes 
jesu [ed. thesu) cristes. ¢ 1240 Uvreisun in Lamb. Hom, 
200 Iesu sod god, sod mon, & sod ineidenes bern. bid. 
202 Pet mei iesu pis baldeliche seggen to be. 1377 Lanct. 
P. 17. VB. Prol. 1653 Were bere a belle on here bei3, bi Iesu 
ed. Ihesu], as me thynketh, Men my3te wite where pei 
went, and awei renne. /é/d. 1m. 154 Bi iesus [ed. Thesus], 
with here ieweles, 3owre iustices she shendeth. ¢1435 Zor. 
Portugal1450 For lesu love that died on rood. 1526 LinDALE 
Afatt. i. x ‘Ybe boke off the generacion off Ihesus Cbrist. 
(Soi. 1653 elsewhere usually Yesus.J—A/att. viii. 29 O Tesu 
the sonneoff God. [So Covern., Great B., Bps’., Geneva} 
Rhem., and 1611 lesus, J—Luke xvii. 13 Iesu master, have 
mercyon vs. (So Cov., Gr, Bps'.; Gen., Rh., 1611 Tesus.] 


{So also Acts vii. 59.J-—Luke xviii. 38 Iesus the sonne of | 


David, have mercy on me. [Cov., Gr., Bps’. lesu; Gen., ete. 
Tesus.]—Aez. xxil, 20 Even soo: come lorde Iesu [so Cov., 
Gr.; Bps'., Gen., etc. lesus.]—Luke viii. 28 What have I to 
do wyth the Iesus the sonne off the moost hyest? [So all 
later versions.|—Aev. xxii. 21 The grace of oure lorde Iesus 
[534 Iesu, so Cov., Gr. Gen., Bfs’., etc. lesus) Christ be 
with you all.—owm. xv.17 Wheroff I maye reioyse in Christ 
Tesu. [So Cov., Gr.; Gen., Bps’., etc. lesus.]—xv. 30 For oure 
lorde Iesu (1534 Iesus: so all later versions] Christes sake. 
1544 Sufpplic. to Hen. VIII (E.E.T.S.) 57 Through thy Sone 
Ihesus Christe. rs52 Dk. Com. Prayer, Gen. Confess. 
According to thy promyses declared vnto mankynde, in 
Christe Iesu oure Lorde. [So in mod. Pr, Bk.) | 1633 G. 
Heruert Temple, Fesn, Jesu is in my heart, his sacred 
name Is deeply carved there. 1676 Etuerence Alan of Mode 
un i. Wks. (1888) 283 Jesul madam, what will your mother 
think is become of you? 1740C. Westey //yx, Jesu, lover 
of my soul, Let me to thy bosom fly. 1779 CowrER Olney 
//ymns xlix. 2 Lord, my soul with pleasure springs When 
Jesus’ name I hear. 1827 Kester Chin ¥., St. Stephen's 
Day v, Jesu, do Thou my soul receive. 1881 N. T. (R.V.) 
Fohn xii. g Vhey caine, not for Jesus’ [1611 Iesus] sake only, 

+2. A figure or representation of Jesus Christ, 
as a Crucirix or Ecce Homo, or an emblem or 
device such as the letters IHS, etc. Ods. 

1487 }/ll of Laurence (Somerset Ho.', My Jhus of gold. 

3. attrib.and Comb , as _Jesus-worshipper , Jests- 
like adj.; Jesus day, the festival of the Name of 
Jesus, 7 Aug.; Jesus mass, a votive mass in 
honour of the Name of Jesus. 

1540 Ihc masse [see 1 HS]. 1546 Acc. in Sharp Cov. ALys?. 
(1825) 224 Paid to be mynstrell on Jhesus day at Smyths 
tavern xijd. 1641 Sir E. Derine Sf. on Relig. xi. 40 He is 
not afraid to call Christians lesu-worshippers. @1711 Ken 
Urania Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 474 No Grace on earth more 

esus-like appears Than Charity. 1886 Archvol. Cantiana 

VI. p. Iviit, The Jesus altar and Jesus mass are often men- 
tioned in wills of parishioners [of Sandwich). 


Jesyne, variant of GEsINE Oés., childbed. 
Jet (dzet), 56.1 and a. Forms: a. 4-5 gete, 
4-6 geet, 4-7 get, 5 geete, geyte, geitt, 5-6 


JET. 


gett, 6 gette, gete, geytt, (gate, giette), 6-7 
geatie. B. 4-6 ieet, 5 iet(e, 6-7 ieit, ieate, iet, 
6-8 jeat, jett, 7 jette, 7—- jet. [ME.a. OF. jazet 
(12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), jayet (F. sats) :—L. 
gagales, a. Gr. yayarns : see GAGATE. In Du. git. 
‘The Eng. may partly represent the OF. fem. jayete, 
geiete, \Nalloon gayéte (Godef.).] 

A. sé. 1. Ahard compact black form of ‘brown 
coal’ or lignite, capable of receiving a brilliant 
polish. It is used in making toys, buttons, and 
personal ornaments ; and has the property of attract- 
ing light bodies when electrified by rubbing, 

oe, 21387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 22 Gagates, 
lapis est quitrahit paleas et cortices tritici, i. geet. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. RK. xvi. xix. (Tollem. MS.), Get is 
calde Gagates, and is a boystous ston. ¢1420 Pa/lad. on 
fiusb, 1v. 694 Take oxon yonge .. Their lippes and their 
eyen blaak as gete. 1502 ARNoLDE Chron. (1811) 191 By 
troy weyght is bought and solde golde syluer perlys gette. 
1513 Doucitas Ai nets x. iii. 40 The blak terebynthine 
Growis by Orycia, and, as the geit dois schyne. 1599 
Dattam raz, (Hakl. Soc.) 80 Neagers that weare as 
blacke as geate, a@1661 Fu.rer JWorthies (1840) 111. 392 
‘Ihe virtues of geat are bitherto concealed. 1688 Rk. Hotme 
Armoury Wii, 251/2 Get, a stone,..some write Jeat. 

B. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. 7. 41 His Coomb was redder 
than the fyn coral.. His byle was blak and as the leet 
[v.77. let, gete] it shoon. 1463 Bury IVil/s (Camden) 15 
A peyre of smale bedys of jeet. 1657 TrappComm. Esther 
i. 9 Having faculty attractive with the Jeat, and retentive 
with the Adamant. 1784 Cowrer Zas/ 1. 122 The bramble, 
black as jet. 1838 James Aodéer i, The buttons were of 
polished jet. 1875 Ure’s Dict. Arts 111.8 Jet occurs in the 
Upper Lias shale in tbe neighbourhood of Whitby in York- 
shire, in which,docality this beautiful substance has been 
worked for many hundred years. 1894 Roscor & Scuor- 
LEMMER Chem. I. 688 Jet is a black variety of brown coal, 
compact in texture, and taking a good polisb. Hence it is 
largely used in jewellery. 

+b. A piece of jet. Ods. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Afan tn Hum, i. iit, Your lustre 
tooll.. Draw courtship to you, as a iet doth strawes. 
1607 Hevwoon Fayre Afayde Wks. 1874 1. 35 The drawing 
vertue of a sable jeat. 

e. dial. Cannel-coal, bituminons shale. 

1893 Northunbld, Gloss., Feat, Jead, Zit, cannel coal, 
bituminous shale, jet. 

+ 2. Black marble. Oés. 

c 1440 Sir Degrev. 1461 Alle pe wallus of geete. 1591 
Greene Maiden's Dr. 2, | sawa silent spring railed in with 
jeat. ¢1620 T. Ropinson A/ary A/agd. 11 The battelments 
of smoothest lett were made. 1648 J. Raymonp // A/ercurio 
/tal. 95 [A statue of] Seneca bleeding to death, of Jet. 

3. The colour of jet; a deep glossy black. 

1450 Songs & Caro/s (1856) 31 His comb is of red corel, 
his tayil is of get. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 144 The pansy 
freaked with jet. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 41 3 Never Man 
was so enamoured..of. the bright Jett of her Hair, 1850 
Dosert Roman i. Poet. Wks. 1875 I. 3 Closer yet, eyes of jet. 

+4. Old Cant. A lawyer. Autem jet, a clergy- 
man. (App. referring to the black gown.) 

c1zoo Street Robberies Consider'd, Fet, Lawyer. 1737 
Lacchus & Venus (Cant. Dict.), Fe, a Lawyer. Autem Fet, 
a Parson. 1785 in Grose Dict. luly. T. 

B. attrib. orasadj. 1. Made or consisting of jet. 

1444 Zest. Hbor, (Surtees) I]. 106 To y® vicar of Milton 
a pare of get bedds. 1596 Nasue Saffron Halden Oiv, 
These ieat droppes which diuers weare at their eares in- 
stead ofaiewell. Alod. Price List. Jet goods, Cut jet but- 
tons. Black elastic belts, jet, silver and oxydised clasps. 

Jig. 1649 Futter Just Alan’s Funeral 1 Jet memories 
(onely attracting straws and chaff unto them). 

2. Of the colour of jet, jet-black. 

1716 Lapy M. W. Moxtacu Le?. to Lady Richt Dec., 
All the women have. .snowy foreheads and bosoms, jet eye- 
brows. 1792 S. Kocers /’/eas. AJemt. 1. 330 As the coot ber 
jet-wing loved to lave. 1834 H. AinswortTH Rookwood uu. 
li. (1878) 160 Hair, of the jettest dye. — 

b. sfec. in names of certain animals and plants, 
as jet ant, a kind of ant (Formica fuligtiosa) ; 
jet slug, a kind of slug; + jet-wood, ebony. 

1607 Topsett Four-/, Beasts 193 The Ethyopians payed 
for a tribute vnto the king of Persia euery 3. yeare twenty 
of these [elephants’] teeth hung about with gold and 
let-wood. 1746 Mires in PA7t, Trans. XLIV. 356 Five 
Species of Ants have occurred to the Observation of our 
Author...2. The Jet Ant. 1747 Goutp Eng. Ants 3 The 
Red and Jet Ants are of an equal Largeness. /é¢d. 23 The 
Queen of the Jets I had never the Pleasure of seeing. 1882 
Garden 30 Dec. 579/1 The Jet Slug..about 2} inches long. 

C. Comb., as jet-miner, -worker, jet-embrot- 
dered, jet-like adjs.; jet-coal, cannel-coal; jet- 
glass, black-coloured glass made into cheap jewel- 
lery in imitation of jet; Jet-rock, a bituminous 
shale containing jet ; jJet-seam (see quot. 1891). 

1606 SyivesteR Du Bartas u.iv. 1. Tropheis 1078 One- 
while set in a black Jet-like Chair. 1851 in ///ustr. Lond, 
News 5 Aug. (1854) 119 Jet-miner. 1875 Uve's Dict. Arts 
III. 8 The jet-miner.. finding the jet spread out.. follows it 
with great care. /7d., The best jet is obtained from a lower 
bed of the upper lias formations. This bed. .is known as jet 
rock. /éid. 10'T'he jet workers complain of the great scarcity 
of designs in jet. 1891 Labour Commission Gloss., Fet 
Seam, a bed of Durham coal of a coarse cannel species, 
nearly approaching toa black shale. Fe? coat burns with 
a bright flame, but loses litile bulk in the fire. 1891 Daily 
News 24 Feb. 5/8 The daintiest little collars are jet-em- 
broidered upon Rack silk muslin. 
+Jet, 54.2 Ubs. Forms: 4-§ gett, get, (4 
aget), 4-6 gette; 4-5 iett(e, 4-6 iet. [app.a 
substitution of jet = F. yet throw, cast, for certain 
senses of Cast sd. This sense of je¢ may prob. 


JET. 


have been in Anglo-Fr.; but 1s not recorded in 
Godcfroy, his nearest sense being that of ‘ proposal, 
project ’, illustrated chiefly from Flanders.] 

1. A device, a contiivance; =CasT sd. 24. 

33.. £1, Altit, P. B. 1354 In notyng of nwe metes & of 
nice gettes, Al watz Pe mynde of bat man, on misychapen 
pinges. ¢1380 Siy serum. 1681 A) of marbre y-mad ys 
sche wyp a qnynte jet. ¢ 3386 Cuarcer Can. Veom. Prol. 
& I. 725 With this stikke aboue the Crosselet hat was 
ordeyned with that false let [2.77 gettie] He stired the 
coles. 1440 Promp, Parv. 191/2 Get, or gyn (A. gett, or 
gyle, S. gette, or gyty), machina. 

2. Kashion, style, mode, manner. Cf. Casr sé. 
23. Phr. Of the new jet, of the best jet, etc.: ef. 
after the newest cast. 

¢ 3325 Jem Times Edw, f/ 118 in Pol, Songs Camden 
329 He adihteth him a gay wenche of the new jet, sauz 
donte. ¢1330 R. Bruxse Caron. Mace (Rolls! 4024 After 
Sysilly com Glegabret, A syngere of the beste cet. ¢ 1386 
Cnaucer C. 7. Prot. 682 Hym thoughte he rood al of the 
newe let. 1399 Lance. Wich. Kedeles it. 159 Pe leesinge 
so likyde ladies and ober That bey loied of pe lette, and 
gyside hem per-vnder. a14z0 Hoccieve Ve Reg. /'rinc, 449 
‘There is another newe gette, A foule waste of clothe and ex- 
cessyfe. ¢1440 romp. Larv. 191/2 Get, or maner of custoine, 
moans, consuetndo, arxaso Ant.de it Tour (1868) 3) Nowa 
dayes and a woman here of a newe gette, she wille ncuer be 
in pees tille she haue the sanie, 1526 SKELTON Waguy/. 458 
What? would ye, wyves, counterfet, The courtly gyse of the 
newe let. 

Jet (det), 54.3 Also 7-8 jett. See also Jet 
sh. [Partly from Jet v.24; in sense 3, app. con- 
nected or associated with Jet v.!; partly (senses 
4-6) from senses of F. yet, f. jeter to throw, cast.] 

I. tl. A projection, protruding part; = Jetty 
sb. 2. Obs. 

1610 G. FLetcuer Cévist's Vict. 1. xiii, Pillars that. .rise 
with goodly grace and courage bold Io beare his ‘lemple 
on their ample ictts. 

Ie sy 2. A sudden darting movement; a dart, 
spring, ‘sprint’. Obs. 

1647 H. Morr Song of Soul 1.1. lil, Their jets [of sparrows], 
their jumps, that mirour doth disclose. /ésd. 11. ili, 111. Ixx1, 
So could 1. .prove..why Saturn moves Ofter in those back 
jets then Jove doth shoot. 

+3. An affected movement or jerk of the body; 
a swagger. Obs. 

3687 SepLey Bedlam. 1. Wks. 1722 11, 100 Yonder goes an 
odd Fellow with a very pretty Wench: what a Toss she 
has with her head, and a Jett with her Breech. 1712 Buo- 
GeLL Spect. No. 277 P37 The genteel Trip, and the agree- 
able Jett, as they are now practised at the Court of France. 
31789 D'Urrey (lds 1. 222 She. has got the Town Jett with 
her Bum too. 

4. A stream of water or other liquid shot 
forward or thrown upwards (either in a spurt or 
continuously), esp. from a small orilice; hence, 
any similar emission of liquid, steam, or gas; 
more rarely, a shower of solid bodies. as stones, etc. 

1696 Putreirs (ed. 5), Fef,..a spouting forth of Waters. 
1728 Por: Dunc. u. 177 Thus the small jett which hasty 
hands unlock, Spirts in the gurdner’s eyes who turns the 
cock. 182) Souruey /'/s. Judgcm. iv, Turrets and pinna- 
cles sparkled, Playing in jets of light. 1825 Hone Lvery- 
day Bho 1.1185 Lighted by..a single hoop..with little jeis 
of gas. 1846 Resin WVod. Paint. 1.11. v. i. § 2 A jet of spray 
leaps hissing out of the fall. 1854 Rox atos & Ricuarpson 
Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) 1. 379 In a tank, where it is heated, 
by means of a jet of steain. 1869 Paitrirs } suv. ix. 252 
Jets of solid stones are thrown up with violence. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 8 The stream of 
nervous power, thus communicated by jets from the sen- 
sorial fountain. 1877 ‘H. A. Pace’ Ye Quiacey IL. xvi. 28 
He would brighten up.. with little jets of humour, 

5. A spout or nozzle for emitting water, gas, ctc. 

18z5 J. Nicuotson Oferat. Alechanic 216 “Two other 
branch-pipes, supplied with gas from the gasometer, and 
ending in a jet at each end. 1851 ///ust. Calal. Gt. Exhib. 
389 Garden-engine .. with jet and spreader, for watering 
plants, greenhouses [ete.]. 

b. Pyrotechnics. A rocket-case filled with a 
burning composition. and attached to the circum- 
fercnce of a wheel or the end of a movable arm to 
communicate motion. 

6. Aletal-casting. a. A channel or tube for pour- 
ing melted mctal into a mould. b. The small 
projecting piece of mctal remaining in the aper- 
ture through which the liquid metal was poured. 

1875 Kyicut Dict. Mech. Fet, the sprue of a type, which 
is broken therefrom when the type is cold. 

7. Phrases. df a single jet, at a single cffort of 
the mind; af the first jet, at first impulse. [After 
F. dun seul jet, du premier jet.) 

1838 Sir W. Hamttton Logie xxiv. (1866) I]. 20 A long 
definition is .. burthensome .. to the understanding, which 
ought to comprehend it at a single jet. 1880 77:es 19 Jan. 
4 It is always desirable that an etching should be a first 
thought... A certain spontaneity and freshness seems to be- 
long to all work done at the first jet. 

8. A large ladle. 

1727 Braptev Fam. Dict. s.v. Brewing, Mix it again with 
your Hand Jett. 1742 Loud. § Country Brew. 1. (ed, 4) 50 
Others... for Butt or Stout-beer will ..mix it once, and beat it 
again with the Hand-bowl or Jett. @1825 Forsy Voc. £. 
einglia, Jct, a very large ladle to empty a cistern. 


9. Comb., as jet-hole; jset-like adj.; jet-break, 
the mark left, as on a metal type, by a jet or 
sprne when removed after casting; jet-pump, 
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a pump in which fluid is impelled bya ject of air, 
steaim, etc. - 

1875 Ksicut Dict, Mech., Fet-pump. .. lt acts by the 
pressure of a column of air passing through an annular 
throat ; or conversely, an annnlar jet around a central 
orifice. 1879 Cavselds Vechn, Educ. \V. 74/1 ‘Vhe most 
brilliant light from common gas is produced by a burner in 
which the jet-holes are very numerous. 1833 R. A. Proctor 
in 19¢4 Cent, Nov. 876 They have been classified according 
to the various forins of cloud-like and jet-like prominences. 

Jet, s/.4 Also S jett, (jest), jut. [By-form of 
Gist, a. Law Fr. gest, mod.}. eft in the legal 
phrase action gist or git ‘action hes’, taken subst. 
as the ‘lie’ of the action; cf. the following : 

1613 Fincu Vomotechnta 7 (11) ne girra le foundation de 
son edifice sur estates, tenures, les gists de briefes ou tiel 
fice. the lie of writs (the cases in which a writ will he) or 
the like]. 

That wherein the action lics, the real point of 
an action at law; hence, the stibstance or pith of 
a matter; = Gust 56,3 

a. 3748 Ricuarvson Clarissa (1811) IE. Exit. 363 Here 
comes the jet of the business, /érd. VILE. x. 54 Vo point 
out..where the jet of our arguments lieth. 1777 SueRiDAN 
Sch. Scand. wt. i, Str Pet. But Rowley, I don't see the 
jest [some later edd, jet) of your scheme. 1795 tr. Wortts 
Tram, Eug. 57 Vhe jett, or principal point in the debate, 
is lost in these personal contests. 1813 Dickinson 5 May 
in /lansard's larl, Deb. XXV. 114) The story of the loaf 
was the whole jet of the case. 1818 Connett Jol. Mex, 
483 This is the jet of all her reasoning. 1872 R. Rainy Lect, 
CA, Scott. ii. (1883) 140 The very jet of the quarrel lay here. 

B. 19772 Nucent tr. /fist. Hriar Gevund i. ti. a) The 
whole jut of the business consists in advancing boldly a 
proposition, /éfd. mn. hi. 431 All the jut of which .. 
consists in its being very like that vulgarism. 

+ Jet, v.! Obs. Forms: 5 gette, 5 7 iett e, 6 
get. 6-7 iet(t, 7-S jet. [In form, app. a. Anglo-}. 
gelt-re Bozon), in 13th ¢. I. getter, yettcr, mod.F. 
jeter to throw, cast, etc. ; but the senscs appear to 
be those belonging to the L. jactdre sé, jactari ‘to 
carry oneself confidently or conceitedly, to talk 
boastfully of oneself, to boast, brag, vaunt oncself, 
makc an ostentatious display’, senscs not recorded 
in French. ‘The sb. setter, corresp. to L. jactilor 
“an ostentatious displayer of himsclf, a boastcr, a 
braggart’ (senses also absent from I’. jedérzzx, was 
app. in earlicr use than the vb., and possibly con- 
tributed to the currency of the fatter. 

I. Of gait and motion. 

1. tutr. To assumc a pompotis gait or make a 
vannting display in walking; to walk or move 
about in an ostentatious manner; to strut, swagecr. 
Said also of animals, as a prancing horse, a pea- 
cock, a turkey, etc. Often with wf and sown. 

a 1420 Hoccreve De Reg. /rinc. 428 Pogh he iette forth 
a-mong pe prees, And ouer loke euery pore wight. 1432 50 
tr. //igden (Rolls) VITE. 149 Vhe seide William wente iet- 
tynge in the stretes [Ilicpes fompatice procedebat, TREY. 
wente wip greet boost and array], and moche peple draw- 
ynge to hym. c1q40 Promf. /'arv. 192/2 Gettyn, verno, 
lasstvo, gesticnlo, a@1§29 SKELTON F. Kummyng 51 And 
yet she wyll iet..In her furred flocket. 1530 Patscr 563/2, 
1 get, 1 use a proude countenaunce and pace in my goyiz, 
ge bragguc. 1948 Unate Lrasm. Par. Luke xix. 150 The 
Pharisee, he goeth jetting bolt upright. 1587 M. Grove 
Pelops & Hipp. (1878) 41 “Vhey [horses] prauncing iette, to 
shew themselues which best might tread the land. 1603 
Houtann /éiny 1, 291 Others .. cast out their feet before 
them, staulk and jet as they go. as Storks and cranes. 1649 
W. OM. Wand. Few (Halliw. 1857) 59 Your Wife [shall be] 
pointed at, for jetting in stolne feathers. 1669 Worl.ince 
Syst, Agric. (1681) 304 ‘The Wicked Crow aloud fowt 
weather threats, When alone on dry sands she proudly jets. 

b. ‘fo move along jauntily, to caper, to trip. 

1657 Puarer Eucid vu. Liv, Girt in skinnes they iett, w! 
vinetree garlonds borne on prickes. 1604 T. Wricut /’as- 
sivtts IV. li. § 3 134 To trip, to iet, or any such like pase, 
coinmeth of lightnesse. 1632 ‘I’. Morton .Vezu Eng. Canaan 
(0883) 189 Cleare running streaines .. jetting most jocundly 
where they doe meete and hande in hande runne downe to 
Neptunes Court. azzoo B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Jetting 
afong, or ont, a Man ancing in hisGate, 

Cc. en To jet tts (Cf. to trip it. 

1526 SKELTON JJagnyf 974 Mary, thou iettes it of hyght. 
1sg2 Nasur 2. Penilesse (ed. 2) rob, Mistris Minx .. iets it 
as gingerly as if she were dancing the Canaries. « 1624 Dr, M. 
SoivH Seri. (1632) 229 They iet it not onely in soft clothing, 
but in cloth of gold and of siluer. a 1634 Rannotpiin An, 
Duébrensia (1877) 20 Where ..harmlesse Nimphes, jet it 
with harmlesse Swaynes. ag et Maypole Dance in Westin, 
Drollery 80 Vhen ev'ry man_ began to foot it round about ; 
And ev'ry Girl did jet it, jet it, jet it, in and ont. 

2. intr. To stroll; sometimes simply a humor- 
ous cquivalent of walk or go. (In quot. 1346, to 
“depart ’, to die.) 

1§30 Patsar. 563/2, 1 get up and downe, I loyter as an ydell 
or masterlesse person dothe, je vi/ofe. 1546 J. Hevwoon /?rov, 
1. iv. (1867) 49 God forbyd wyfe, ye shall fyrst iet. 1 will 
Not iet yet (quoth she), put no doutyng. @1571 JeweL Ox 
2 /hess. (161) 134 Poore soules came creeping and crying 
out of Purgatory, and ietted abroad. 1600 M/aides Metam. 
ut. i. in Bullen O. 74. 1. 137 Ioculo, whither iettest thou? 
Hast thou found tby maister? 1706 Puittirs, To Fet, to 
run up and down. a1777 Robin Hoode § Q. Kath, xix. in 
Child BaUads y. cxlv, Thus he ietted towards louly London. 

8. ‘rans. ‘Vo traverse ostentatiously ; to parade. 

1587 NortH tr. Guexara's Diall Pr. 262 b/2, 1 ietted the 
stretes, | sang ballades. 1576 Gascoicne Steele Gi. (Arb.) 
63 In towne he ietted euery streete, As though the god of 
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warres .. Might wel (by him) be liuely counterfayte. 1583 
Savice Vacttus, /1ist. W. \xxxviil. (1591) 105 The Tribures 
also.. with multitudes of armed men went squaring and 
ietting the strectes. 

Il. Of behaviour. 4. su/r, To act or kehave 
boastfully, to vaunt, to brag. 

¢1514 Barctay inCyt. & Uploudyshm. (Percy Soc, p. Ixvii, 
‘They laude their verses, they boast, they uaunt, and jet. 
1581 J. Bere Maddon's Answ, Osor, 490 On this nianer 
ietteth forth this uskine Portingall. arsgz Greene Ad- 
phonsus v. Wks. (Rildg.) 247/1 Jason did jet whenas he 
had ubtain’d The golden fleece by wise Medea'’s art. 1664 
fiodden F. 1, 20 King James for joy began to jet So huge 
an army to behold. 

tnlr. Vo revel, roister, riot; to indulge in 
riotons living. 

1514 Barcray Cyt. & Ufplondyshin, \Percy Soc.) 2 In the 
towne & cyte so long jetted had he, That from thens he 
fledde for det & poverte, 1§30 Parser. 570, 1 go a jettynge 
or aryottynge, je raude. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Wotcher. 
xu, xvii, (1886) 216 A certeine sir John..once went abroad 
a jetiing, and. .robbed a millers weire. 1640 in Balfour S¢o/. 
Ballads 37 Vhat he nay jet in dancing and whooring. 

Jet (dzct), v.- Forms: 6-8 jett, (% jeat,, 7- 
jet; see also Jutv. [a. F. seter (14-16th c. also 
jelter, Cotgr. yecter) to throw, cast; to fling, dart, 
thrust, push, cast inetal, ete. =r. gitar, gelar, Sp. 
jilar, jelar, \t. gitlare, gettare:—\ate L. or Com. 
Kom, type *ettare:—jectare ‘unexplained altera- 
tion’ ol cl.L. jactare, ircq. of jacere to throw, cast.] 

I. +1. intr. To shoot prominently forward ; to 
project, protrude, jut. Const. ous, over. Obs. 

1993 Nasur Cérrisz’s 7. (1613) 76 Thy streets were paued 
with Marble, and thy houses jetted out with laphy and 
Cedar. 1615 G. Saxpys 7 raz. 116 The houses .. jetting 
over aloft like the ;oopes of ships, to shadow the streets. 
1640 tr. | erdere's Komant of Kom, \\1. vit 28 A Window, 
that jetted upon the Garden. 1657 R. Licon Barbadves 
(1673) 83 Some .. bear fruits which jett out from the stem 
a httle. 1749 L. Evans Mid. rit. Coloutes (1755) 8 note, 
Spurs we call litthe Ridges jetting out from the principal 
Chains of Mountains. 1762 Be. Forues Jrods. (1886) 228 
A inoss-grown Ruine, jetting into the North Side of the 


ke. 
Sig 1655 Funter Ch. Hist. ix. v. § 2 Enough hereof at 
this time, having jetted out a little already into the next 
year, 1662 GernaLe Cho, tn Arm, verse 38. 1. xviii. (1669) 
362/2 That thy faith may not jet beyond the foundation uf 
the promise. 

tb. tutr. (transf., To encioach on or upon. 

3588 Snaks tt. A. 1. 1. 64 (Qos.) Thinke you not how 
dangerous It is to iet [/'4s. set] vpon a Princes right? 1594 
— Nich, 1/7, 1. iv, 51 Qos.) Insulting ssranny beginnes to 
iet (1623 /o¢vo Luts] Upon the innocent and lawlesse throane. 
¢ 1890 Fay Sir 7°. More (1844) 2 It is hard when English- 
mens pacience must be thus jetted on Ly straungers. 1636 
Hevywoop Loves Alistr.1. Whs. 1874 V. 104 A. frole, Who 
spights at those above him, .. and his equalls jets upon. 

+ 2. trans. ‘Yo Luild out (part of a house, cte.); 
to cause to project, to furnish with projections. 

1632 JWanchester Crt. Leet Kec. (1826) 111. 192 John 
Grytfin hath Jetted out his chamber Windowes over the 
Lords Wast. 1667 Ofs. Burn, London in Sel, fr. Marl. 
Wise. 11793) 449 Magistrates .. have suffered them .. to 
incroach upon the streets, and to jet the tops of their houses, 
so as from one side of the street 10 touch the other. 1714 
Dexnam Phys. Theol. un. iv. (ed. 2) 79 ‘That. it [the earth) 
should be jetted out everywhere into Hills and Dales .. is a 
manifest Sign of an especial Providence. . 

II. 3. ‘To throw, cast, toss. Ods. exe. dial, 

1659 1). Pett /pr. Sea 407 As the ball that is jetted to 
and fro upon the racket. /dad. 414 ‘They have no mind to 
bee jetted upto the Heavens in asterm, 1877 .V. WW. Linc. 
Gloss., Jet, to throw with a jerk. 

+4. intr. Yo spring, hop, bound, dart. Ods. 

1635 Qeartes Lu6/. 1. i, Like as the haggard, cloister‘d 
in her mew, .. Jets oft from perch toperch. 1647 H. Morr 
Song of Soul i, iii, wi. xxxiv, Not more heavie then dry 
straws that jet Up to a ring, made of black shining jeat. 
1827 Montcomery /’e/iran /s/. vu. 174 He hoped to see.. 
‘The wingless squirrel jet from tree to tree, ; 

+5. intr. ‘Vo move or be moved with a jerk or 
jerks; to jolt or jog. Obs. 

@ 1635 Corbet /’cenrs (1807) 95, 1 on an ambling nag did 
jet, .. And spur'’d him on each side. 1676 WisEMAN Surry. 
(J.), Upon the jetting of a hackney-coach she was thrown 
out of the hinder seat. : 

+6. intr. Of a bird: To move the tail up and 
down jerkily. Os. 

3657 R. Licon Barbadovs (1673) 60 As she {a bird] sits on 
a stick, jets, and lifts up her train, looking with so.. merry 
a countenance. 1783 AinswortTu Lat. Dict. (Morell) v, 
Todeo, -ere, .. to jet up and down like a wagtail. 

IIL. 7. utr. To spout or spurt forth ; to issue 
in a jet or jets, or curve in the form of a je d cau. 

1692 Ray Dissol. World 11. ii, 96 Springs break out after 
great rains which jet and spout up a great height. 1730 
A. Gorvos Maffer's Amphith. 168 Pipes, by which. . they 
caused odoriferous Liquor to spring up from the bottoin to 
the top of the Amphitheatre, which then jetted and spread 
itself in the Air. a@1854 H. Reep Lect. Brit, Poets it 
(1857) x01 ‘That quiet lhmnonr which is forever jetting out 
of Chaucer’s pages. 1862 Tynpatt .Vountamcer. xt 
We .. observe the smoke of a distant cataract jetting from 
the side of the mountain. ‘ ; y 

8. trans. To emit or send forth in a jet or jets. 

1708 MottEeux Nabelais 1. Iv, 158 The Three Graces, 
with their Cornucopia’s, .. cid jet out the Water [cartier 
edd. jert, orig. jectoyent Cen) at their Breasts, Mouth, 
Ears, Eyes. 18:4 Scott Ld. of fsves 1. xvii, Conflicting 
tides that foam and fret, And high their mingled billows 
jet. 1849 Dana Geol, vii. (1850) 350 The lavas may be jetted 
from a vent in small ejections. 


JET-BLACK. 


Hence Je'tted, + Jet, pp/. a. 

3709 Mrs. Maney Secret Afene. (1736) UH. +H) In that 
Chamber was a large jet-out Window. 1762 Ustick in 
Phil. Trans. LU. si2 Every one of the windows of the 
church, iexcepting one in the jet-out north-iste). 1864 S. 
Fercuson Forging of Anchor ii, Hurrah ! the jetted light- 
nings are hissing high and low. 

Je‘t-bla‘ck, a. [f. Jer sd.1+Biack a.] Black 
like jet; absolutely black ; glossy black. 

1475 Bk, of Curtesye 45 (Orict MS.) Youre nayles loke 
they be not geet blake. 1693 Tate in Dryden's Fuvenal 
li. 1697) 32 With Jet-black Pencils one his Eye-brows 
dyes. 1777 Potrer -Eischylus, Persians 478 That led his 
dark’ning squadrons .. On jet-black steeds. 1875 W. S. 
Havwarp Love agst. World too Balthazar was jet black, 

ll Jet d’eau 3¢,dd). Also § jette d’eau. Pi. 
jets d’eau (37,2). [I*., =‘ jet of water’; see also 
Jetteav.] An ornamental jet of water ascending 
from a fountain or pipe. Also, the fountain or 
pipe from which such a jet issues. 

1705 Puitiirs, Yet d Lan, the Pipe of a Fountain that 
casts up the Water into the Air. 1720 Witcocks in Ellis 
Ong. Lett. Ser. u. [V. 322 The King is mightily: pleased 
with a new yeffe fean in Herrenhausen gardens. 1776 
H. Swinsurne in Crts. Europe close last Cent. (1841) 1. g2 
The orange groves in the King's garten, watered by je¢s 
ean, in the style of those .. in Italy. 1808 Pike Sources 
A/ississ. ut. (1810) 256 In the centre of the square was a Jet 
d'eau, which cast fortb water from eight spouts. 1858 
Larpner /land-bh, Nat. Lhil., llydrost., ete. 94 The water 
will. .rise to a certain height forming a natural yet dee, 

Jete, obs. form of Jer. 

| Jetee (dzetz). [Native namce.] 
growing in certain hilly districts in India. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 637/2 Felee, an Indian name for J/axs- 
denta tenacisstma, whose fibres are made into bowstrings. 

Jetsam dzetsim). Zaw. Forms: 6 iottsome, 
7 jettson, jetsen, jetzon, jotsom,-um, -on/e, 7-9 
jetson, (5 jettezoon , 9 jetsom(e, -um, (jetti- 
son ,7-jetsam. [Orig. ze/so, syncopated form 
of jelteson, JeTTISON ; but soon perverted to jef- 
som(e (?perh. by association with native words in 
-some,, jetsam: cf. FLorsam. ‘The fuller form 
jettison having been restored for sense 1, sefsam 
remains as the accepted form in sense 2.] 

+1. The throwing of goods overboard; =Jetri- 
son 5b. Obs. 

[1600 Coke Ref. v. 106 b, Ietsam est quant le niefest in perill 
d'étre merge et pur disburden le niefe les bienssontiects inle 
mere... et nul de ceux byens que sont appelles Ietsam Flot- 
sain ou Lazan sont appeles wreck cy longe cone ils remain 
in ou sur la mere, mais si ascun de eux sont niise al terre 
per le mere, donques ils seront dit wreck.] 1641 Jermes de 
fa Ley 187b, /etsam is when a Ship is in perill to be 
drowned, and to disburden the Ship the Mariners cast the 
goods into the sea, .. bat if any of them are driven to land 
by the sea, there they shall bee said wrecke, and passe by 
the graunt of wrecke. 1755 (sce JETTISON sé]. 1839 
Bouvirr Law Dict, Fettison, Fetsam, the casting out 
of a vessel, from necessity, a part of the lading; the thing 
so cast out. 1883 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 7), Factus, or 
Factura mercium (a throwing away of goods), jetsam, 

2. Goods thrown overboard from a ship in dis- 
tress in order to lighten the vesscl (and afterwards 


washed ashore). 

The last clause is no part of the etymological meaning, 
but is found as early as 1570, having apparently originated 
from taking the word as ‘that which is thrown or cast 
ashore by the sea’. “Lhis is directly opposed to the quot. 
from Coke in sewse 1, and its transl. in Les Yermes de la 
Ley. But it is the sense given in recent Law-books. 
Spelman and Ilackstone took the meaning as ‘ merchandise 
thrown overbourd and sunk in tbe sea’, Both explanations 
evidently arose in the attempt to distinguish jetsam from 
Slotsam, in the phrase fotsam and yetsam. Etymologically 
Slotsant should mean that which is afloat in consequence of 
a wreck or from the action of the wind or sea itself, se‘seme 
that which has been thrown overboard to save the ship, 
without reference to whether it floats or sinks. 

(In quot. 1570 the word appears to be used as adj. or adv.) 

1570 in Boys Samlwich (1792) 775 {At a cecal brother- 
hvod beld at Sandwich: Decreed to give the Lord Warden 
of free gift and not otherwise the third part] of all wrecks 
and fyndalls floating and the half of alt wrecks and fyndails 
jottsome, viz. dryuen to the londe yshore. 1591 Articles 
cone. Admiralty 21 July § 6 Any ship, yron, Ieade, or other 
goods floating or tying under the water or in the depth, of 
which there is no possessor or owner, which commonly 
are called [totzon, gener, and Lagon. 1607 CowFLL 
Interpr. sv. £lotsen, Yetson is a thing cast out of the shippe 
being in daunger of wrecke, and beaten to the shore by the 
waters, or cast on the shore by the marriners. [1626 SveL- 
MAN Gloss. s. v. F'lotson, Totsone id quod sidet et moratur in 
fundo.] 1670 Brount Law Dret., Felsen, Fetzon and 
Fotson,..1s any thing cast out of a ship being in danger of 
Wreck, and driven to the Shore by the Waves. 1678 
Puituiirs (ed. 4), Yetson or Fetsam, that which being cast 
over board in time of Shipwrack, is found lying on the 
shore, and so belongs to the Lord, .. Flotsam is that which 
is espied floating on the Sea. 1708 Termes de la Ley 794 
Fetlezoons, This is mentioned in Policies of Insurance, and 
signifies Goods thrown into the Sea in a great Storm. 1765 
Biacksione Com: 1. viii. 202 If they continue at sea, the 
law distinguishes them by the .. appellations of jetsam, 
Jlotsam, and ligan. Jetsam is where goods are cast 
into the sea, and there sink and remain under water, 
1875 ‘Tennyson Q. JJ/ary in. iti, These .. range with 
jetsam and with offal thrown [nto the blind sea of forgetful- 
ness. 1883 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed.7), Fetsam, Fettison, 
or Jetson, goods or other things which having been cast 
overboard in a storm, or after shipwreck, are thrown upon 
the shore. 1894 Ac? 57-8 Vict. c. 60 § 510 In this Part of 
this Act..‘ wreck’ includes jetsam, flotsam, lagan, and dere- 
lict found in or on the shores of the sea or any tidal water. 


A shrub 
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b. ¢ransf. and fg. 

1861 Ad/ 3. Round 1 June 235 Turkey buzzards were 
searching for flotson and jetson in the shape of dead Irish 
deck hands. 1878 .\. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 486 Vhese are 
the mere flotsam and jetsam thrown up by the self-moving 
Gulf-Stream of Republican destiny. 1898 Dasly News 
18 Apr. 5/1 What a line of flotsam and jetsam it is!., that 
mass of human wreckage. 1900 //#/. 7 Apr. 8/2 His line of 
retirement..was marked for miles by the jetsam ofa huriied 
retreat—bags of flour, mealies, bran, and odds and ends of 
alt sorts. 

+ Je't-stone. Oés. [f. Juv 56.14 Stone] 

1. The mineral jet .JEr 56.1.1). 

1ssz Hutoer, leate stone, gagates. 1596 DaLRYMPLE 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 47 In Ingland the Jeit stane 
i, abundant. 1611 J. Davits Commend. Poent Coryat's 
Cruditics 6 It giues wits edge, and drawes them too like 
Ietstone. 1748 tr. 1. Nenatus’ Distemp. Horses 42 Of 
Jeat-stone, inale and female, three ounces each, 

2. A piece of black marble or other black stonc. 

1598 Yon Diana 103 In the middes of the garden stoode 
a Ieat-stone vpon fower brazen pillers : and in the mids of it 
a tombe framed out of Iaspar. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 546 In the morning. .he is at his Beads,..in a private 
faire roome, upon a faire Jet-stone. 

Jett, jette, obs. forms of JET. 

Jettage ‘dye tedz). Jocal, [f. Jutr-y sb. + -AGE, 
alter wharfage, cranage, etc.] Dues levied on 
vessels for the use of the jetty or pier (as at Hnll), 

1833 Jug. Municipal Corpor, Hull, Freemen as well as 
non-treemen pay Jettage ‘Ihe charge for Jettage is not 
made unless with goods landed at er taken in at Hull or 
within the Harbour. 1844 MeCui.rocn Dict. Conunerce 505 
Dues payable to the Corporation of Hull. On Vepsels 
entering inwards and outwards... ¥ettage.—Under 100 tons, 
135. 6. 1852 Hull Shipping Dues Act 2209 Certain dues 
called. .jettage dues. 

Jette, Jettce: see Jerry sd. 

+ Jetteau (dzetd). O45. A form app. arising 
from coniusing It. getto (@’acgua) and F. jet dea: 
see JETTO, JET D’EAU. 

1705 Appison /fa/y (1767) 297 One might easily make a 
great variety of jetteaus..in a garden that has the river Inn 
running by its walls, 1725 Braptry Fam. Dict. s.v. 
Keservatory, In order to make Jetteaus, one of the greatest 
Ornanients of a Garden. 2 1763 Surnstone £5, 103 Squirts 
up his rivulet in jetteaus. 

Jetted (dgetéd), a. [f. Jer s.1 + -Ep?.] 
Ornamented with jet ; trimmed with jet beads. 

1888 Maily News 26 Mar. 3/3 A thickly jetted apron 
covered the frontof the petticoat. 1893 /'//J/ad/G.2 Feb. 
1/2 Tbe bretelles are of jetted velvet. 

+ Jetter!. Obs. Forms: a. 4-5 gettour, 4-6 
getter, (5 gettare, 6-ar); 8. 4 iectour, 5 iet- 
toure, -ir, 6 iettar, 4-7 ietter. [ME. a. 
AF. *gettour = (in form) OF. geteor, -our, -eur, 
gelteur, jettenr (also, 15th c., (after Lat.) gectezr, 
jecteur) thrower, caster (=It. gettutore):—pop.L. 
jettitor-em =cl.L. jactator-em ‘one who makes an 
ostentatious display of himself, a boaster, a brag- 
gart’, agent-n. from jactdre. cf. Jet v.! The 
sense in Eng. (prob. in Al‘r.) was app. taken from 
L. jsactdtor, as no similar sense is recorded in 
continental French. ] 

One who boasts, vaunts, or makes an ostentatious 
display; a swaggering or roystering fellow; a 
braggadocio, bully, ‘ blade’, ' spark’. 

o, 1303 R. Brenne Handl. Synue 761 Pys gentyl men, 
bys gettours Ppey ben but Goddys turmentours. ¢1380 
Wyciir Sel. Wks. II. 281 Grete festis of riche men, as 
officeris of be bischop and getteris of countre. — Irks, 
(1880) 23 Pei..hanten tauernys of wyn and ale, aboute 
strumpetis..and gay squyeris and obere getteris. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv, 192/1 Gettare, gestulator, gestuosus. 1494 
Fapyan Chron. vii, 616 Yhis yere .. was a great affray in 
Fletestrete, atwene y* getters of the innys of court, and the 
inhabytauntes of the same strete. 1530 PatsGr. 225/1 
Gettar a braggar, fringuerean. a 1533 Lv. BeErNERS Gold, 
bk, Al. Aurel, (1546) H, The hatred that this emperour had 
to trewandes, reuelers, getters, iuglers, gesters. 

B. ¢1380 Wycuiir Ji 4s. (1830) 242 Many ictteris of contre 
pat wolen inake hem self gentel men and han litel or nou3t 
to lyue onne. — Se/. Vhs, EEE. 195 Manye whanne pei 
ben drounken comen hom.. fro ere cursed strumpatis 
and jectouris of contre, and chiden. a1qo0-so Alexander 


4415 lupiter {was] a Iettoure pat Iapid many ladis, /6¢¢. 
4504 Dame Iuno was a iettir and ioyned full of iree. 1530 
Parser. 234/1 Tettar of nyght season, drigzevr. 1611 


Coter., #ringuerean, a ietter, spruce minion, gay fellow, 
compt youth. 

Jetter?. [Jer 55.1] A digger of jet. 

1614 V. Riding Kec, (1884) IE. 67 Fr. Trewett, jeater. 

Jetter®. [Jerv.2+-Er!.] 

1, Cornish Mining. (See quot.) 

1778 Pryce Alin. Cornub. Gloss., Pokkers and Fetters, are 
blocks or pullies, over which the sweep rods of some engines 
move and play. 

2. That which jets or throws out; in qnot., a 
geyser. 

1869 Barinc-Goutp Orig. Relig. Belief (1878) TW. i. 2 
Sprinkled with boiling water from a jetter in Iceland. 

Jettied (dzetid), a. rare. [f. Jerry sb. +-ED 2] 
Furnished with jetties. 

1882 Harper's Alag. LXV. 613 Instead of scouring out 
the jettied pass, it was scouring out the other two. 

+ Jetting, vd/.5b.1 Obs. [f. Jerv.l+-1ncl] 
a. Pompous walking, strutting. b. Wanton re- 
velry, riot. @. Walking, strolling. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 192/2 Gettynge in iolyte, gestus. 
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1509 Barcray Shyf of Folys (1874) 1. 221 These folys as it 
were roryngeswyne Withtheyr gettynge and talys of vycyous- 
nes Trouble all suche seruyce, that is sayd, 1546 J. Hey- 
wooo Prev. 11. v. (1867) 57 Besyde his iettyng into the 
towne, to his gyls, With calets he consumeth hym selfe and 
my goodes. 1609 HoLtaxn Aim. Alarcell. xxvii. i. 328 
He «affected toimitate the Bracmans, who. .keepe a stalking 
and stately ietting among the altars. 1654 J. P. 7ysants & 
irotectors 15 May we not well remember .. their man-like 
apparel, ..their jetting, their strutting, their leg-making ? 

Jetting (czetin), 764 5.2 [f. Jerv.2t+-1nel] 

+1. Projection or jutting out; a projection. Ods. 

1669 Wortipcr Syst. Agric. (1681) 237 Hit be a Wall for 
Fruit-trees, those Nooks or Corners in the Jettings out. .are 
secure places for the more tender Trees. 1754-64 SMELLIE 
Alitwef. Uf. 7 Yhe protrusion or jetting forwards of the last 
Vertebra of the loins. 1760 WesLey /i‘hs. (1872) IIE. 16 A 
jetting out cf the rock .. gave me a very convenient pulpit. 

2. A spouting or spurting forth; a jet. 

17oz W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xxxvi. 144 The Pipes and 
Cocks, and Generally all that is useful to the Jettings of 
Water. 1849 Dana Geol. iii. (1850) 243 A jetting of scoria, 
which has formed a pseudo-conglomerate. 

3. A jerky moving upanddown. (Cf. Jer v2 6.) 

1874 E. Coves &irds N. I’. 68 Its habits are somewhat 
peculiar. .such as the continual jetting of the tail. 

t Jetting, fa.) Obs. [t. Jevvl+-inc 2] 
Ostentatious in gait or demcanour; strutting; 
boastful, vaunting. 

1430 4. B.C. of Aristotle in Bavbees Bk. 12 To iettynge, 
ne to iangelinge, ne iape not to ofte. 1586 J. Hooker 
dlist. Irel. in Holinshed VW. 103/2 A Thrasonicall Golias 
-. 1 tetting and daring wise chalenged anie one of the 
English armie. 1604 Drayton Ozw/e 595 A ietting Iay 
accomplished and brave. 1631 Bratuwait Zug, Gentlew. 
(1641) 316 With a jetting and strutting pace. 

Hence + Je‘ttingly adv. 

©1440 Promp. Parv, 192'2 Gettyngly, gestuose. 

Jetting (dzetin). ppia.2 [f. Jerv.2+-me2.] 

T1. Projecting, protruding, jutting. Ods. 

@ 1661 Futter | orthies (1840: 111. 396 Some drop, some 
stream down, partly over, partly through a jetting rock. 
1707 SLOANE Yamaica I. p. xcviil, His belly a little jetting 
out or proniinent. 1812 Scott Nokely 11. xv, Yon earth- 
bedded jetting stone. 

+2. Darting, flitting. Ods. 

1688 J. Crayton in Prt, Trans. XVIE. 991 The Pica 
Glandarea, or Jay, is much less than our English Jay .. it 
has both the same Cry, and suddain jetting Motion. 

3. Spouting. spurting, 

1886 R. F, Burton Arad, Nés. (abr. ed.) I. 5 They came 
to a jetting fountain. 1898 Zaxowitt Dreamers Ghetto 
viii. 308 He strikes a dagger into his own heart, to sprinkle 
mockingly with the jetting black blood the ladies and 
gentlemen around, 

+ Je‘ttish, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. Jersé.1 + -1sH 1] 
Jet-like; jet-black. 

1599 R, Lincne /ount, dnc. Fict. Hiv, A most perfect jet- 
tish hue. 

Jettison (dzettisan), sb. J/aritime Law. Also 
5 ietteson. fa. AF. getteson, in Ol. getaz- 
Son:—L. gactdtion-em, action of throwing, f. 

Jactare to throw: see Jer v.3and -1son, In spoken 
use, syncopated in 16th c. to setson (cf. denison, 
benzown, ventson, ven'son), and this fimther cor- 
rupted to zefsonze, JETSAM, which also took a con- 
crete sense, in consequence of which writers on 
Marine Insurance have restored the earlier forn 
as jettison to distinguish the action.] 

The action of throwing goods overboard, esp. 
in order to lighten a ship in distress. 

(Lider Niger Admiralitatis (Rolls) 1. 126 Quant il avient 
que len face getteson dune nef il est bien escript a Rome 
que toutes les marchandizes et denrees continues en la nef 
devoient partir au gette.) 1425 Aolls Partt. LV. 304/1 Wool 
«taken uppon pe see be Enemys, or lost be Jetteson, or be 
any ober mysaventure. 1755 Macens /usurances 1. 55 
Whatever the Master of a Ship in Distress .. deliberately 
resolves to do. -in throwing Goods overboard to lighten his 
Vessel, which is what is meant by Jettison or Jetson. /&/d. 
II, 182 Ammunition, and Stores, Wages or Hire, and Cloaths 
of Seamen, shall not contribute towards the Jeitison. 1843- 
63 Waterston Cyc/, Commerces.v. Average, A jettison, or 
other loss on which average is claimed. 1880 77s 30 Dec, 
12/t Vhe Mars .. was got off by a tug, alter jettison of a 
Portion of tbe cargo. 1882 /dz/. 29 Mar. 5/3 ‘Vo regain 
lis course .. the aeronaut made jettison of all his ballast. 

b. fig. ‘Throwing overboard’, 

1887 Saf. Rez. 6 Aug. 174/1 It illustrates more forcibly than, 
any election that has yet taken place the jettison of convic- 
tions, of honour, of patriotism. 1900 Q. Mev. Apr. 321 
Mere modernity .. involved the complete jettison of every 
restraining principle in language, metre, and morals. 

Je‘ttison, v. [f. prec. sb.] “aus. To throw 
overboard (cargo, articles of merchandise, etc.), 
esp. in order to lighten a ship in distress. Hence 
Je'ttisoned /A/. a., Jettisoning vd/. sb. 

1848 ArNouLtD J/ar. /usur. 11866) HI. aun. iv. 778 The 
goods in such case are as much sacrificed for the general 
safety as though they were jettisoned. 1880 7/ures 13 July 
10 The vessel experienced such severe weather that she was 
compelled .. to jettison about roo cases petroleum. 1889 
Lp. Watson in Law Rep. 14 App. Cases 606 Every owner 
of jettisoned goods becomes a creditor of ship and cargo 
saved, 1890 /Yutes 23 Aug. 4/6 The jettisoning of timber 
is hazardous. 
fig. 1874 A. Rosertson Nuggets, etc. 177, When my 
patience was nearly all jettisoned I heard the sharp ting of 
a bell. 1895 I’esii. Gaz. 27 Mar. 3/1 Count Volstoy.. 

jettisons a chapter here, a verse there, an Epistle there. 

+Jetto. Oss. [ad. It. getto (d’acyua) jet of. 
water.] A jet d'eau. 


JETTON. 


1644 Evetyn Diary 22 Oct., The garden has..fountaines, | 
especialy one of five jettos. 1685 Parl, Trans, XV. 1093 | 
‘Iwo shelis to receive the Water from the Jetto’s. 1699 
Evetyn Acetavia Plan, Fountains, Jetto’s, Cascades. 

Jetton (dyetan). fa. F. yefon (13-14th c. in 
Ilatz.-Darm.), f. je/er to throw, east, to cast up 
(accounts', calculate: see JET v.-] 

A pieee of metal, ivory, or other material, bear- 
ing an inscription or device, formerly used as a 
counter in casting up accounts and in card-playing. 
Also applicd to medals or tokens of various kinds, 

1762-71 H. Watroce Vertue’s Anced. Paint, (1786 M1. 25), 
I have a good medal of Cardinal Richelieu, by Warin, who 
died in 1675, as [ learn from a jetton of him by Dacier. 1769 
Sxecunc <¢tle) View of the Origin, Nature, and Use of 
Jettons or Counters, especially those known by the name of 
Black Money and Abbey Pieces. 1829 J. Mivtincen (ft) 
Medallic History of Napoleon, a Collection of all the 
Medals, Coins, and Jettons relating to his Actions and 
Reign. 1868 (>. Steenens Aunic Mou. IL. pes There was 
also a class of Jettons commonly called Abbey-Counters, 
with similar or cognate instructive stamps, 

Jettoure, Jettson, obs. ff. Jetter, JETSAM. 
Jetty zeti),sd. Forms: a.5 get! they, gette(e, 

gete(e, getty, Ogit(t,ie, 6-7 gettie. 8. 5-6 iette. 
7-9 jettee, (S-6e, 8-g jetée. yy. Giettye, 6-7 
-ie, 7- jetty. Sec also Jutty. fa. OF. gevee, 
Jelee the action of throwing, a thrown out or 
projecting part of a building (1392 in Godef.), a 
structure of wood or stone made to straighten the 
bed of a strcam, or to protect the entrance of a 
harbour (1450 in Godef. Com//.’, subst. use of fem. 
of pa. pple. of jeter to throw: see JET v.2 rom 
the 18th c. somctiincs treated as Freneh and written 
with -ée.] 

1. a. A mole, pier, or the like, constructed at 
the entrance of a harbour, or running out into the 
sea or a lake,so as to defend the harbour or coast ; 
a similar structure running into a river so as to 
divcrt thecurrent from a threatencd part of the bank; 
an outwork of piles or timber protecting a pier, 
a starling. b. A projecting part of a wharf; a 
landing- pier, a timber picr of slight construction. 

a. 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy un. xxi. (MS. Digby 230) 
If. 99/1 He vnwarly smet vpon the londe On the getees{-1/5. 
Digby 232 Gettys) and be drye sonde pat hise shipes sheuered 
alle asoundre. 1450 Hodls Farit. V.187/1 In makyng and 
repairyng of a Getey, in defensyng of the seid Towne of 
Melcombe ayenst the flowyng of the See. 1541 icf 33 
then. VIII, c. 33 The maintenance .. of the .. clowes 
sloweses geitiez gutters goottes and other fortrasses. 

B. 1478 WV. Boroner /tin, (Nasmith 1778) 125 Mem, from 
Pensance to Seynt Yves jette 6 myle. 1713 STEELE Eng. 
lish. No. 31 Two Peer Heads, cominonly called the 
Jettées, 1772 Huttos Bridges 95 proce the border made 
around..a pier, betng the same with Sterling. /d/d. 99 To 
surround a stone pier with a sterling or jettee. 1791 R. 
Mytne Rep. Thames & Jsis 52 There should be several 
Jettees thrown up, to confine the Stream, where it spreads 
too wide. 1804 BSurgomasters’ Pettit, in Allnutt /nprov, 
Navig. Thames (1805) 10 Such Jettees or Weir Hedges create 
very rapid and dangerous Currents, 1887 J. Batt Nav. ix 
S. Amer. 267 Until the jetée..should be finished. 

y- 1692 Ray Dissod, World (1732) 221 There were found 
Jettys, as they call thein to keep up the old River-Bank. 
1755 Ropertson in PA. Frans. XLIX. 353 Near the 
borders of the dock, bason, and jetties. 1 HERSCHEL 
Fam. Lect. Sc., Volcancaes 38 Three thousand people had 
zaken refuge on a new stone quay or jetty just completed at 
great expense. 1875 J. H. Besnet Winter Medit. u. xi. 
337 A small and secure harbour, but so narrowed by the 
Jetty that. .the entrance is. .difficult. 

ce. fransf. and jig. 

3587 GotpixG De \ornay viii. 11617) 112 (They) did serue 
rather for a Banke or lettie against the ouerflowing of the 
Gerinanes. 1833 J. Hopcson in J. Raine Wer, 11858) II. 
314 Jetties or binks of hard rock here and there protrude 
trom the line of the perpendicular scars. 

+2. A projecting part of a building; esf, an 
-overhanging upper storey, Ods. 
c1440 Promp, Purv. 192 1 Getee of a solere (K., H., P. 
gete), fecha, procer. 1462 in C. Welch Tower Bridge (1894) 
108 Large gettes hangeing over thestrete there. 1598 Florio, 
Barbacane,. .an outnooke or corner standing out of a house, 
a fettie. 1657 Howett Londinop. 393 They ([Wardmote 
Inquest] are to inquire. .if any Porch, Pent-house, or Jetty 
be 100 low, in letting of Passengers that ride, or Carts. 
1664 Evetyn tr. Freart’s Archit. 137 Such monstrous jetties 
and excessive Superstructures as we many times find under 
Balconies. 1677 Boston Rec. (1881) VIL 109 The widdow 
Walker hath set vp 4 posts vpon the towne land to support 
the Gettie of her house. 
transf. 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 433 The round head 
they call in Greeke ozpoyyiAov because tt hath no zpofody 
or ietty eyther in the forehead or in the nowle. 
+3. A bulwark or bastion. Ods. 
3gso Epw. VI Lit. Ren, Frail. (Roxb.) 307 At the west 
gitie [of Cales] there should bee another gittie which should 
defend the vitaylers of the towne..frome shott from the 
sandhills, 1736 T. Prixce New Eng. Chronol. an. 1622, 
Made four bulwarks or jetties, whence we can defend the 
whole town, 1867 R. Parmer Life Philip Howard 52 
Henry VI granted them land. .to build a tower and jettee. 
4. attrib. and Comb., as jelly-end; jetty-head 
‘see quot. 1769); t+ jetty-wise adv., in the manner 
of a jetty or projection. 

1667 C. Merret in Phil. Trans. Il. 465 The Garret- 
windows are Jetty-wise. 1769 Fatcoxer Dict. A/arine 
(1789), Fetty-head, a name .. given, in the royal dock-yards, 
to that part of a wharf which projects heyond the rest; but 
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more particularly the front of a wharf, whose side forms one 
of the cheeks of a dry ur wet dock. 1884 Stevenson Letz., 
ToC. Monkhouse 16 Mar. (1895) 1. 311, Lat the jetty end, and 
one or two of my bold blades keeping the crowd at bay. 

Jetty dzeti),a.1 Also 5 geaty,; ieaty, jettie. 
[f. JeT 56.1 + -¥.J 

1. Of the colour of jct ; jet-blaek. 

1586 Martowe ist /’t. Famburl iv.i, His.. tetty feathers 
menace death and hell. 1607 Wackincton Off. Glass 
Ep. to Rdr. 4 Venus had her mole .. Cynthia her spots, the 
Swan her ieaty feete. 1724-5 Swirt Aeceipt to Stella 41 
Your jetty locks with garlands crown'd. 1820 Scotr Lady 
of L. wi, At morn the black-cock trims his jetty wing. 

b. quasi-adv. in comé.,as jetty-black, jct-black. 

1477-8 Bk. Curtesye (Caxton) 44 Your naylis loke they be 
not gety blacke (A/z// WS. gety blake, Orte/ AIS. geet 
blake). 1622 Draytow /o/;-0lb, xxvu 410 Among the Moors 
the jettiest black are deemd The Leautifull’st of them. 1697 
Dryven Virg. Ceorg. 1. 136 His horny Hoofs are jetty 
black and round, 

2. Of the nature or composition of jet. 

1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 111.9 The jetty matter appears to 
have first entered the pores erie bone, and there hardened. 

Hence Je'ttiness. 

1776 Pexxast Zool. (1812) 1. 441 (Reed Bunting! On the 
return of spring [the head] resumes its pristine jettyness. 

tJetty, 2.2 Obs. rare. [f. Jet 56.3 or v.* + -¥.) 
Characterized by jetting or jutting; swelling. 

¢ 1611 Cuapman /éiacd tt. Diij h, Twise twentie lettie sailes 
with him the swelling streame did take. 

Jetty dgeti,, v.! (f. Jerry sd.] 

tl. zutr. To project, jut: said of a part of a 
building. Cf. Jer v.* 2, Jurry v. Obs. 

1598 Fvorio, /‘orgere, to iut, to icttie, or butte forth, as 
soine parts of a building do, further then the rest. 1609 
Hevwoon Srit, Troy xv. Ixvi, Some Greekes the Pallace 
scale, The Laders cleaue unto the iettying stones. 1615 
G. Saxpys # raz. 120 Goodly buildings, have galleries... 
which jetty over, sustained upon pillars, 

+2. frans. To furnish with projections (see 
quot.). Obs. rare—°, 

1598 Fronio, Adentelfare, .. It is properly to ietty out or 
indent stones or timber of any vofinished building, that 
another may the easier be ioyned vnto, or that finished. 

3. To furnish with a jetty or starling. rare. 

1889 Sez Amer. 16 Feb. 105’2 The expense will be but 
moderate, by jettying with brush and pile, and finally 
strengthening of stone. 

+Jetty,v.- Obs. rare. In 6 iettie. [app. an 
extension of Jet v.l or 2] ¢ntr. To move about 
briskly. 

1573, T'usser //usb. (1878) 159 Concerning how prettie, 
how fine and how nettie, Good huswife should iettie From 
morning to night. 

Jetzon, obs. form of Jetsax. 

Feu (3°. Pl jeux (go). [F.:-L. jocum 
jest, Joke, play, sport.] The French for ‘play’ or 
‘game’; oceurring in several phrases, occasionally 
used in Eng. Such are tjeu de dames (30 ca 
dam), in ME. seww-de-dame, the game of draughts : 
see Daw 50.3 (obs. exc. as Fr.); jeu de mots 
.Z0 da md), a play on words, a pun. 

€ 1380 Sir Ferumd, 2225 Summe of hem to iew-de-dame; 
& summe to tablere. 1749 Lapy Luxsoroucu Left. to 
Shenstone 29 Nov., It consists .. of puns jor as the French 
properly call it, Yes de mots) upon his name. 1823 Scott 
Peveril xxxvil, ‘I have heard your Grace indulge in the 
jeu de mots’, answered the attendant. 1898 H’esto. Gaz. 
27 July 3 2 Of course, many seu.r de snots—as distinguished 
from jenx @esprits—would be sacrificed. 

b. Jeu d’esprit (zd dgsprz): a play or playful 
action in which some cleverness is displayed ; now 
usually, a play of wit in literary composition; a 
witty or humorous trifle. 

171z Appisox Sfect. No. 305 ? 16 Whether any such 
Relaxations of Morality, such little jenx aesprit, ought 
not to be allowed in this intended Seminary of Politicians. 
1798 (title) The Spirit of the Public Journals for 1797, 
being an Impartial Selection of the most exquisite Essays 
and Jeux @Esprits .. that appear in the Newspapers. 
1855 Kincstey Heroes Pref. 21 The few scholars who may 
happen to read this hasty yew esprit. 1889 Spectator 
14 Dec. 849 Recollections of the yeux d'esprit and auda- 
cious onslaughts which made the guerilla warfare of the 
Fourth Party ..as little acceptable to the leaders of the 
Tory Opposition .. as it was to Mr. Gladstone. 

Jeuk, obs. form of Jock v. Sc. 

Jeupardy, -partie, obs. forms of JEOPARDY. 

Jeuse, obs. form of JUIce. 

_Jevel.l, Se. f. Javet}!, Obs, Jevellour, obs. 
Sc. f, Jaiter. Jevilling, obs. Se. f. JavELIy. 

Jew (dziz), 56. Forms: Sing. 3 Gyu, 4 Giu, 
Gyw, Iu, Luu, Iuw(e, Ieu, Ieuu, Ieu3, 4-5 Iwe, 
4 (6 Sc.) Iow, 4-7 Iewe, 5 Ieue, 5-6 Lue, (Ive), 
4-7 lew, 7-Jew. /lur. 2 Giwis, 3 Giws, Gius, 
Gyu(e)s, 3-4 Gywes, Giwes, Geus, 4 Iuu(e’s, 
Iuwis, low(e)s, ioues, lewis,-ys, -us, 4-5 luwes, 
4-6lues, 4-7 Iewes, 5 Luys, 6 Sc. Iowis, Iouis, 
4-7 Iews, 7~ Jews; 8. 4 Iuen. [ME. a. 
OF. giu, gyi, giue, earlier juteu, juiu, fueu:—L. 
tudeum (nom. -us) Jew (cf. F. dieu, ebreu:—L. 
deum, hebreum); in later F. jutf, fem. jrezve. 
L. fadeus was a. Gr. iovdat-os, f. Aramaic ‘377 
y hidai, corresp. to Heb. 1 y’hiidt Jew, f. 
mi y’haidak Judah, name of a Hebrew patriarch 
and the tribe descended from him. (The OE. 
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equivalent was /udcas Jews, Early Mk. Judeow, 
Judew: see JUDEW. )] 

1. A j-crson of Ilebrew race; an Israelite. 

Orig. a Hebrew of the kingdom of Judah, as opposed 
to those of the ten tribes of Israel; later, any Israelite 
who adhered to the worship of Jehovah as conducted at 
Jerusalem. Applied comparatively rarely to the ancient 
nation before the exile (cf. HeukeEw A. 1), hut the com- 
monest name for contemporary or modern representa- 
tives of the race; almust always connoting their religion 
and other characteristics which distinguish thein from the 
people among whom they live, und thus oftem opposed to 
Christian, and (esp. in early use’ expressing a more or less 
opprobrious sense. 

«1275 fassion our Lord 351 in O.E. Misc. 47 Pilates 
hym onswerede, am ich Gyv penne? a@1300 Cursor 1/. 
3944 (Cott.) O sinnu etes neuer Tuu jz.77. ieuu, iew), /bi7, 
11072 (Cott.) Ie halus bath Tu and sarzine. ¢ 310 in 
Wright Lyrte #’, Percy Soc.) 100 Ich holde me vilore then 
a Gyw |rimes bowe, trowe, now) €1340 Cursor A. 4552 
(Trin.) Peryune a iewes childe we fonde. /éid. 18579 (Trin.) 
And namely leue herof no iwe Foral pus dud pei wibihesu. 
3387 Trevisa /étycden (Rolls) VI. 385 Charles Grossus was 
i-poysoned of a Tewe |v.r. luw) @ rg00 Pistilt of Susan 
2 Pat was a Ieu3 ientil,and Joachin he hibt. ¢1440 Prom. 
Parv. 266 2 Ive, pudens. 1530 PALSGR. 235 1 Jue a man of 
jurye, fovf, 1572 Satir, Poems Reform. xxxt. 173 Mair nor 
in Jurie dois the Jow. 1566 Suaks. A/erié, U7. 11. i. 61 
What is the reason? I am a Iewe; Hath not a Iew eyes? 
1615 G. Sanpys 7 raz. 52 His mother a lew both by birth 
and religion. 1775 Sutkipan Aivads it. i, She shall have 
a skin hke a mummy, and the beard of a Jew. 1820 Byron 
Llues 1.77 You forget Lady Lilac’s as rich as a Jew. 

plural.c1175 Lamb. Hout. 9 Alswa hefden be giwis heore 
sinagoge. c 1250 Old Nent. Serm. in O.4. Muse. 26 Hi... 
askede wer was se king of gyus pet was i-bore, /éid., 

King of geus, «1300 Cursor VW. 142 O pe luus jv.r7, 
iewes) and moyses. did. Masi (Gott.) Par badd pai 
iuen suld baim 3eme. a1340 Hameore Psalter xxvii. 5 
Pe iowes sloghe crist, 1387 ‘I revisa //igden (Rolls! VIII. 
§3 Pat he schulde doo fe lewes |v.7. luwes) out of Enge- 
lond. 1482 Caxton Trevisa'’s Ffigden \Rolls) IV. py le 
luwes accused Pilatus to Tiberius. 1533 Gav Richt ay 
30 Ve prech Iesu Christ crucifeit. sclander to the Iowis and 
folie to the gentils. 1548-9 (Mar.) Sk. Coom. Prayer 
(Coll. Good Friday), Ilaue mercy upon all Iewes, Turkes, 
Infidels, and herettkes. 1612 Diste 2 Admgs xvi. 6 At that 
time Rezin king of Syria..draue the lews from Elath. 
1619 Saxverson Swelve Serm. (1632) 2 In Rome there lived 
in the Apostles timesmany Iewes. 1776 Gispon Decl. & F. 
xv, The same .. abhorrence for idolatry which had distin- 
guished the Jews fromthe other nations of the anctent world. 

gen. plur. arazgs Ancr. R. 394 Uorto acwiten ut his 
leofmon of Giwene honden. arzzg Fudiana 62 Ant poledest 
pinen ant passiun purh giwes read on rode. @ 1300 Cursor J/, 
4532 \Cott.) Par in a Tuen child (771. iewes childe} we 
fand. ¢1300 /éid. 19289 (Edin.) Pe iuwin fole felune. 
Lbid. 21696 (Edin.) Mang pe Tuwis lede. ¢1 Childh, 
Jesus 616 (Matz.' Giwene children feole .. Him siweden. 
€1449 Pecock Refr. 1. iii. 291 If Cristen preestis weren 
Iewen preestis. 1653 Greaves Seragiio1s0 In the Kings 
Seraglio, the Sultana’s are permitted to employ divers Jewes- 
women about their ordinary occasions. 

b. Jew's eye. proverbial expression for some- 
thing valued highly. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 85 A souerain Rule, as 
deare as a lewes eye. 1596 SHaks. Aferch. V. I. v. 43 
‘There will come a Christian hy, Will be worth a Ieweseye. 
3833 Marryat P. Simpile ii, Although the journey.. would 
cost twice the value of a gold seal, yet, that in is end it 
might be worth a Jew’s cye. 1844 Wittis Lady Jane t. 
21z From dome to floor, Hung pictures.. ach ‘worth a 
JcAv's eye’. 7 

2. transf. As a name of opprobrium or reproba- 
tion; sfcc. applied to a grasping or extortionate 
money-lender or usurer, or a trader who drives 


hard bargains or deals craftily. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe v.% in Bullen O. PZ. III. 77 Ifthe 
sunne of thy Leauty doe not white me like a shippards hol- 
land, I am a Iewe to my Creator. 1700 Br. PatRicK Comun. 
Deut, xxviii. 37 Better we cannot express the most cut- 
throut dealing, than thus, You use me like a Jew. 1830 
Corekipce 7adble-t.16 May, Jacoh is a regular Jew, and 
practises all sorts of tricks and wiles. 1844 D. Kine Rudiag 
Eldership wu. i, It is undesirable .. that he pass in the 
commercial circle for what is there termed a Jew. 

3. altrib. and Comb, a. atirib. or as adj. That 
is a Jew, Jewish, as Jew boy, butcher, pedlar, 
physician, trooper; of or relating to Jews, as Jez 
bil, hatred, toll, wb. objective, similative, ete., as 
Jew-drowning, -hater, Jew-dear, adj.; Jew-like 
adj. and adv., -looking ad). 

1765 Biacxstoxe Comm. 1.x. (17931375 Very high dehates 
about the time of the famous * Jew-hill ; which enables all 
Jews to prefer bills of naturalization in parliament, without 
receiving the sacrament. 1849 W.S. Mayo Aadoolak (1887) 

. viii, Oil, garlic, salt fish, and *Jew brandy. 1633 
Penciits Pilgrimage (1614) 213 Thus you see the *Iew- 
butcher had need be no botcher, hut halfe a Physitian in 
Anatomizing. 1755 J. SHesseare Lydia (1769) I. 274 
{He] must have had this *jew-craft among his reasons 
for endeavouring to naturalize the Jews. hc: A. Waite 
Modern Few 122 There are many instances of the drollery 
of *Jew-drowning in the annals of monkish historians. 
1899 IVestur. Gaz. 18 Sept. 2/2 The nature of the wounds 
roused amongst the *Jew-haters the old story of the hlood 
sacrifice. 1898 Nat. Rev. Aug. 807 Outside Russia, * Jew 
hatred is a matter with which Governments have no direct 
concern. 1808 Cossett Pol. Keg. XIII. 172 Through the 
means of a *jew-like commerce with the revolted slaves. 
1771 SMotteTT Humphk. Cl. 20 Apr. Let ii, I was cheapen- 
ing a pair of spectacles with a Sy eagie 1731 Gent, 
Mag. 1. 403 Dr. Bass, a noted *Jew Physician tn St. 
Mary Axe. “@ 1680 Butter Kem. (1759) Il. 84 And crucify 
his Saviour worse Than those *Jew-Troopers, that threw 
out, When they were raffling for his coat. 
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¢. Special Combs. : Jew-bail, insufficient bail, | iwell,(yewel), 5-6 /. iuelx, 6 Sc.iwale. B. 4-5 


‘ straw-bal’; Jew'-baiting sb. [ = Ger. Judenhetze}, 
systematic harryirg or persecution of Jews; so 
Jew-bait v. zonce-wa., Jew-baiter, Jew-baiting 
@a.; Jew-bush, a euphorbiaceous plant of the 
genus Pedilanthus,; Jew-cart (see quot.); Jew- 
lizard, a large Australian lizard, Amphibolurus 
barbatus, 

1785 Grose Dict. Vile. T., *Few Bail. 1797 Mary 
Rosinson Walsingham IV. 283 He..did the deep ones 
with Jew-bail, till they were up to the trick, 1892 Sat. Rev. 
18 June 700/2 [He] is always going about Jew-baiting and 
to” Jew-bait with pen or sword. 1883 Pal/ AWadl G. 19 Nov. 
3/1 [They] are now in full possession of the case of the 
German *jew-baiters against the Jews. 1883 Evening Post 
(N.Y.) 21 Apr., The *Jew-baiting in Germany ; the bloody 
persecutions in Russia, 1898 Vat. Review Aug. 807 In the 
Empire of the Tsar .. Jew-baiting is a matter of high State 
policy. 1830 Linotey Nat. Syst. Bot. 105 The *Jew Bush, 
or Milk plant. 1840 Marryat Poor Yack xviii, Then we 
have what we call °Jew Carts, always ready to take [stolen] 
goods inland, where they will not he looked after. 1847 
Letcuuarpt Yraz. iii, 89 A small Chlamydophorus (* 
lizard of the Hunter [River]) was also seen. a 1884 J. Ser- 
vicE Thir Notandums 1890) 205 From beneath a log the 
green Jew-lizard, or the iguana peeps. 

d. Genitival Combs.: Jews’ apple, a name for 
the Egg-plant or its fruit; Jews’ frankincense, 
a plant of the genus Styrax, or the rcsin obtained 
from it (storax or benzoin); Jews’ houses, name 
given to the remains of ancient tin-smelting fur- 
naces in Cornwall; +Jew’s letter, a text in- 
scribed in Hebrew upon a phylactery, regarded as 
the outward symbol or badge of a Jew; +Jews’ 
lime, a synonym of Jews’ slime (see below) ; 
Jews’ mallow, a name for Corchorus olttorius 
.N.O. Tiliacez), one of the plants from which 
the fibre called jute is obtained, used as a pot- 
herb in Egypt, Syria, and other countries; +Jews’ 
money, 2 popular name for ancient Roman coins 
found in some parts of England; Jews’ myrtle, 
a name for Butcher’s Broom, and for a variety of 
the common Myrtle; Jews’ pitch, + Jews’ slime, 
names for asphalt or bitumen (cf. Gen. xi. 3) ; 
Jews’ thorn = Christ’s thorn (see CHRIST 5); 
Jews’ tin, name for lumps of tin found in 
ancient smelting-furnaces (/ews’ houses) in Corn- 
wall. 

1884 Mitver Plant-n., Solanum esculentum,* Jew’s-Apple, 
Mad-Apple. .. S. Melongena, .. Egg-plant, Jew’s-Apple. 
1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. App. 315 *Jew's Frankincense, 
Styraz. 1851 /ilustr. Catal, Gt. Exhib, 162 In the reign of 
King John, the mines [were] principally in the hands of the 
Jews..remains of furnaces, called “Jews' houses, have been 
discovered, and small blocks of tin, known as Jews’ tin, 
have..been found in the mining localities. 1589 R. Harvey 
PU. Perc.(1860) 32* lewes letter scrible scrable ouer the Copur- 
tenaunce of a mans countenaunce. 1598 Fiorio MWorlde of 
Wordes ‘Vo Rdr. A vj, A fonler blot then a Iewes letter... 
in the foreheads of Cazliusand Curio. 1731-3 Mitter Gand. 
Dict.s.v. Corchorus, * Fews Mallow, .. sownin great Plenty 
about Aleppo as a Pot-herb, the Jews boiling the Leaves of 
this Plant to eat with their Meat. 1887 Motoney /orestry 
W. Afr. 289‘ Jews’ Mallow’ or ‘ Jute’ (Corchorus olitorius, 
L..—Annual. This is one of the species that affords the 
well-known fibre of commerce called ‘ Jute’. 1577 HARRISON 
England ui. xxiv. (1877) 1. 360 Some peeces or other are dailie 
taken vp, which they call Borow pence, Dwarfs monie .. 
*lewes nionie, and by other foolish names not woorthie to 
be reinembred. 1856 4. & Q. Ser. n. I. 432/2 In some parts 
of Kent it (Ruseus aculeatus)is called ‘* Fews’ Afyrtle’; and 
it is the popular belief, that the crown of thorns..was com- 
posed of its branches, 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 40 
Asphaltum, *Jew’s pitch. 1816 Tincry Varnisher’s Guide 
(ed. 2) 1 Asphaltum .. issues in a liquid form from the 
bottom of the lake Asphaltis in Judw#a; and hence the 
name of Jew’s pitch. 1607 Torsett Four-f Beasts 188 
*Iewes lime drunk in water..prescribed for a remedy of 
this euill, 1639 Horn & Ros, Gate Lang. Unt. x. § 104 
Salt-peter, brimstone, Jew’s slime, patrol, bole-armoniak,.. 
are called mineral juyces. 1597 GerarDE Herbal Index, 
*Jewes thorne, that is Christs thorne. [111. xxvi. 1153 This 
shruhbie thorne Pa/furus was the thorne wherewith they 
crowned our Sauiour Christ.] 1851 *Jews’ tin [see Fews’ 
house), 

Jew, v. collog. [f. Juw sb. (sense 2).] trans. 
To cheat or overreach, in the way attributed to 


Jewish traders or usurers. Hence Jew-ing v6/. sh. 

@1845 Barua /neol. Leg., Bro. Birchington \xv, Is it that 
way you'd Jew one? 1847 W. Irvine Leé. 30 Apr. in Life 
& Lett. (1864) IV. 19 Some mode of screwing and jewing 
the world out of more interest than one’s money is entitled 
to. 31854 D. G. Rossetti in Rossetti Ruskin, Rossetti, etc. 
(1899) 15 But as to his doings And jawings and jewings, 
William brought me the news, 1891 Daily News 2 Nov. 7/3 
He’d take care he didn’t ‘ Jew’ him again. 

Jewdom (dzizdam). rare. [f. Jew sé, + -pom, 
after Christendom.} The Jewish world or com- 
munity; the religious system of the Jews. 

1869 Barinc-GouLp Orig. Relig. Belief (1878) I. x. 202 
The existence of the Jews as a nation was annihilated, but 
Jewdom survives to this day. 183: Emerson in Scribner's 
Mag. XXII. 89 Coupled .. with the utmost impatience of 
Christendom and Jewdom and all existing presentments of 
the good old story. 1891 /ieéd 14 Feb. 241/2 On the glass 
..are nine figures for Jewdom, Heathendom, and Christen- 
dom, three .. heroes for each. 

Jewel (dzizél), 56. Forms: a. 3-6 iuel, -e, 
4 iuwele, 4-5 -el(l, iuell(e, (ieueal), 5 iuall, 


iowel, 4-6 iowell(e, 5 -aile, (yowele), 6 ioell, 
Se. iowalle. +. 3 gywel, 4 gewel, 5 -elle; 4 
iywel, iewile, 4-5 iewele, (5 iewle), 4-6 -elle, 

5-7 -ell, 4-7 iewel, 7- jewel. 5.4 ioyel, //. 
ioiax,ioyaus, 5 //. ioyaulx, 6 ioyelle,(ioy well). 
fa. AF. juel, jeual, =OF. joel (nom. sing. and obj. 
pl. joeaus, jotaus), 12th c. in Hatz.-Darm., 13-14th 
c. jouel, 14-15th c. jotel, jotau, mod.F. joyau: 
cf. Pr. joell, joyel, Cat. joyell, Sp. joyel, It. gtotello; 
all app. from Fr. 

The etymology of the Fr. word is still a matter of dispute ; 
some see in it a deriv. of L. gaudium (quasi *gaudiellum), 
whence F, jofe, joy; others of L. jocdre, whence F. jouer to 
play, or of the cognate jucus, F. jeu play, through a deriv. 
gocale, Cf. also Juetet. The med.L. was (13th c.) joca/e, 
pl. jocatia, See Diez, Littré, Schéler, Hatz.-Darm., Koerting 
Lat, Rom. Woch, s.v. jocalis.) 

1. An article of value used for adornment, chiefly 
of the person; a costly ornament, esf. one made 
of gold, silver, or precious stones. Oéds. in gevz. 
setise } now restricted to a small ornament contain- 
ing a precious stone or stones, worn for personal 
adornment (cf. sense 2): see also b. 

a, ¢1290 Beket r110in S. Eng. Leg. 1.138 Noble 3iftesand 
obur Iueles. ¢1330 R. BRUNNE Chron. (1810) 154 Richard 
.. gaf him a faire Luelle, pe gode suerd Caliburne. 1362 
Lanou, P, P/. A. 11, 151 Barouns and Burgeis heo bringep 
to serwe, Heo buggeb with heore Iuweles. 1390 GowER 
Couf. \11. 312 Of gold he leide Sommes grete And of jeueals 
a strong heyete. 1460 Lyteaus Disc. 877 Well ryche and 
reall... Wyth many a juall. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 32 
For nosight ofjuelx and riches of cheynes of goldeornouches. 
a 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V 79 b, Camiched with precious 
stones and decked with Iuelx bothe radiant and pleasant. 
(bid., Hen. VILT 209 Diverse precious Juelles and greate 
horses. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 3b, An hat set 
with golde, pearle, and precious Iwels. 

B. ¢ 1330 R. BRUNNE Chron. (1810) 152 A noper iowelle fairer 
& worpi, cr 375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Nycholas 499 Of oure Iowelys 
als tak 3e, & berys hyme. c1g00 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xxx. 
135 Full of gold and of iowailes and precious stanes. ¢ 1440 
Promp, Parv. 264'1 lowel, or iuelle, /ocele. 1g02 Will of 
Myrfyn (Somerset Ho.), My basyn of siluer there toremayne 
for euer as a lowell to be occupied at the high awter. 
1508 Kexxepie /lyling w. Dunbar 278 Vhe Croce of 
Halyrudhouse, and vthir jowellis. 1570 Satrr. Poems 
Reform, xxiii. 37 Vhairfoir that hauld and worthie house 
of stone He gaif to the with Iowallis mony one. 

y. 1497 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 10460 Pe king offrede him a 
marc, & anober gywel per to. c1300 Seket (Percy Soc.) 
1118 Noble 3iftes and gewels. ¢ 1380 Wyctir Serm. Sel. 
Wks. III. 50 3yvyng of jewelis to bigge chirchis. ¢1400 
Destr. Troy 1368 Gemys ne gewellis, ne no ioly vessell. 
14. Lat-Eng. Vocad. in Wr.-Wilcker 590/30 /ocalz, a iewel. 
1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dicfes 125 To haue fayre 
horsses and riche gownes, and other lewles, 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. 11. 194 Piers of Gavestone .. had at the last the 
guydyng of all the kinges lewelles and treasure. 1601 
Suaxs. Twel, N. itt. iv. 228 Heere, weare this Iewell for 
me, tis my picture. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 767 
Attire of Beares skins, hanged with Beares pawes, the 
head of a Wolfe, and such like iewells, 1655 Futter CA. 
/Tist. 1x. ili. § 2 A TIewell (sometimes taken for a single 
precious stone) is properly a collective of many, orderly set 
together to their best advantage. 1762-71 H. Wacrote 
Vertue's Anecda. Paint, (1786) I. 37 note, King Alfred’s jewel, 
found at Athelney in Somersetshire, .. I call it a jewel, 
hecause it seems to have been used as jewels were after- 
wards, appendent to ribbands. 

8. 1340 Ayexd. 118 He hise louep mid al his herte, and 
hire brengp of his ioiax. /did. 216 Ich hatie be toknen of 
prede and pe hlisse of agraypbinges and of ioyaus. 1483 
Caxton Parts & V. 15 He dyd doo sette these thre loyaulx 
or Iewels in the baners. 1g02 Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. of 
York (1830) 44 Wayting upon the Quenes joyelles. 

b. An ornament worn as the badge of an Order 
of honour, or as a mark of distinction or honour. 

1672 [see GEORGE 3]. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 201/2 
‘The jewel of the order (Teutonic Order] consists of a black 
and white cross, surmouated by a helmet with three feathers. 
1894S. L. Yeats Honour of Savelli ix, My cross of St. 
Lazare... I sat staring at the jewel and at the diamonds onit. 

2. A precious stone, a gem; ¢sf. one worn as 
an omament. (The prevailing modern sense: in 
early use often difficult to separate from sense 1.) 

1590 SHAkS. J/ids. NV. 11. 1. 161 Ile giue thee fairies to 
attend on thee, And they shall fetch thee Jewels from the 
deepe. 1596 SrENSER F. Q. 1V. viii. 6 Amongst the rest a 
iewell rich he found That was a Ruby of rizht perfect hew. 
1607 Suaks. Cor. 1. iv.56 Thou art left Martius, A Carbuncle 
intire, as big as thou art, Weare not so rich a Jewell. 1613 
Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 214 A Ring of pure gold, with- 
out any Iewell in it. 32655 (see 1 v}. 1718 Lapy M. W. 
Montacu Let. to C'tess Mar 10 Mar., According to the 
common estimation of jewels .. her whole dress must be 
worth above a hundred thousand pounds sterling. @ 1861 
Mrs. Brownine Ainxg’s Gift ii, That necklace of jewels 
from Turin, 

Jig. 1593 SHaxs. Rich. //, 1. iii 267 A foyle, wherein 
thou art to set The precious Iewell of thy home returne. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. 111. xii. 186 One of the 
proudest jewels in his continental coronet. 

b. Watch-making. A precious stone, usually 

a ruby, used for a pivot-hole, on account of its 
hardness and resistance to wear, 

1825 (see jewel-hole in 5]. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1213 
The halance jewel always has an end-stone, or cap, the 
balance running on the end of its pivot in order that it 
may have the utmost freedom. .. Ruhies are used as jewels 
in good watches .. but cheaper stones, such as crystals, 
garnets, etc., and even glass of hard quality, are often used. 

ec. Applied to an imitation, in glass or enamel, 


en 
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of a real gem; as those worn on women’s dresses 
in the end of the 19th c. ; also, an ornamental boss 
of glass in a stained-glass window. 

_ 1889 Harper's Mag. July 255/1 Mosaic glass has rapidly 
improved in the past century. .. The ‘jewels’ cut from 
pieces of a rich colored glass add effectively to the brilliancy 
of recent designs. 1891 Daily News 23 Mar. 2/2 Can such 
a display be anything but vulgar? Its sole redeeming 
point is that the ‘jewels’ do not even pretend to be real. 
1897 /bid. 14 Dec. 8/7 Some of the newest evening bodices 
have a shaped piece of guipure laid on the front, and often 
glittering with inexpensive ‘jewels’. 

3. fig. Applied to a thing or person of great 
worth, or highly prized ; a ‘treasure’, ‘gem’. 

13.. E. E. Addit. P. A. 278 A uel to me ben watz bys 
geste, & Juelez wern hyr gentyl sawez. 1340 Ayend. 156 
Petis pe vifte ioyel and pe vifte stape. @1450 Mankind 
(Brandl) 426 5e xall not choppe my Iewellys [= my privyte 
(cf. 414)] and I may. 1529 Sufflic. to King \E. E. T. S.) 39, 
I wolde not commytt my best beloued ioywell and treasure 
([sheep] vnto the, vnlesse thowe loue me hartely. 1589 
Nasue Almond for Parrat gb, Learning is a iewel my 
maisters, make much of it. 1598 SHaxs. Aferry W. 11. ii. 
213 Vnlesse Experience be a Jewell, that I haue purchased 
at an infinite rate. 1673 Drypen A méoyna wv. i, Oh, ’tis a 
jewel of a husband. 1694 Satmon Bate's Disfens. (1713) 
620/2, I cominend it asa Jewel, to sweeten their Milk and 
Pap withal. 176z Foote Orasors u. Wks. 1799 I. 217 Oh, 
my jewel, I know him well enough. 1858 Mrs. CarLtyLEe 
Lett. 11. 387 She is quite a jewel of a servant. 1872 R. 
Exus Catudlus xxxi. 1 O thou of islands jewel and of half- 
islands, Fair Sirmio. 

+4. Aaet. A heavy ring, sometimes weighted, 
used to press together the two parts ofacable or rope 
which is laid round an article and then rove through 
the ring. Also attrib. Obs. 

1750 DranckLey Naval Expos. 82 Jewel, Made not unlike 
the Ring of arfAnchor, and of Substance, that its Weight 
May Carry it down, to purchase anything that is heavy 
under Water, when two parts of a Cable or Rope are put 
through it..and as they heave, the Jewel slides down, jams 
the Bite, so as that it may not slip off the Purchase the Rope 
is about. 1755 Farck Day’s Diving Vessel 29 Then a 
jewel, well parcelled with about an hundredweight of stones 
together with a messenger or jewel-rore, was let over the 
hawser, and run down, in order to jam the sweep. 

5. Comb. a. appositive, as jewel-bud, -fire, -stone. 
b. attrzb. Of or for jewels, as jewel-box, -case, 
-casket, -coffer, -hunger, -merchant, -mine,-tint. ¢. 
instruinental, similative, etc., as ewe/-coloured, -en- 
shrined, -gleaming, -headed, -ltke, -loving, -proof, 
-studdedadjs. A. Special Combs. : +jewel-darling 
a.,as dear or highly prized as a jewel; jewel-hole 
(Watch-making), a hole drilled in a jewel for 
a pivot; jewel-office = JEWEL-HOUSE; jewel- 
setter, an instrument for setting a jewel; jewel- 
stand, a small stand for the toilet-table for 
placing jewels on or in; jewel-weed, the plants 
Impatiens fulva and J. pallida of N. America, 
‘from the earring-like shape of the flowers, and 
the silver sheen of the under surface of the leaf 
in water’ (Cent. Dict. 1890). 

1831 Society I. 169 Her ladyship’s *jewel-box, which was 
ostentatiously produced, was exhibited. 1845 G. Murray 
Islaford 56 Every *jewel-bud shone like a star. 1860 
Emerson Cond, Life, Beauty Wks. (Bohn) II. 439, I did 
not know you were a *jewel-case. 1899 Crocketr Kit 
Kennedy 368 This jewel-case Mary had given Dick on his 
birthday. 1601 Hottanp Pliny II. 602 The first that euer 
was known to haue any such at Rome, was Scaurus,.. vntill 
Pompeius the Great met with the *jewel-casket of K. Mithri- 
dates. @1835 Mars. Hemans Poems, Child reading the 
Bible, Where *jewel-colour’d pebbles lay Beneath the 
shallow tide. 1643 R. Wittiams Aey Lang. Amer, 173 
Man stakes his *Iewell-darling soule. 1899 E. Peacock in 
Month May 541 The *jewel-ensbrined miniature. 1848 Lp. 
TEsxyson in J/em. (1897) I. 275 *Jewel-fires in the waves 
from the oar, which Cornish people call ‘ bryming’. a 1868 
A. I. Menken /n/elicia (1883) 48 The poorest worm would 
be a *jewel-headed snake if she could. 1825 J. Nictto_son 
Oferat. Mechanic 508 The *jewel-hole should be as shallow 
as possible, so as not to endanger cutting the pivot. @1586 
Sipney 4 rcadia (1622) 248 Her heart held it, as so *jewel- 
like a treasure that it would scarce trust her owne lippes 
withall. 1608 SHaks. Per. v. i. 111 Her eyes as jewel-like, 
And cased as richly. 1859 Lane Wand. [udia 70 A hand 
of robhers attacked the *jewel-merchant. 1698 A. BrRaxp 
Emb, Muscovy to China 84* One of the Masters of the 
*Jewel-Office helonging to the Czar of Muscovy, 1739 
Lavy Hartrorp Corr. (1805) I. 5: On Saturday my lord 
Townshend gave up the jewel-office. 1618 FLercHER Loyal 
Sudject m. il, An honest mind I hope, ’tis petticoat proof, 
Chain proof, and *jewel-proof ; I know ’tis gold proof. 187: 
B. Taytor Fausé (1875) IL. 111. 166 Beauty complete With 
gold and pearl and *jewel-stone. 1884 Mitter Plant-2., 
Impatiens fulva, Spotted *Jewel-weed. 

Jewel, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To furnish or adorn with jewels. 

1601 B. Jonson Poefaster iv. i, You are as well jewell’d 
as any of them: your ruff and linen about you is much 
more pure than theirs. 1853 MortLey Corr. (1889) I. v. 151 
Some few of the high Court ladies were well jewelled also. 

b. Watch-making. To fit with jewels for the 
pivot-holes (JEWEL sd. 2b). Usually in fa. pple. 

1804 Nicholson's Frnl. VII. 204 margin, Jewelling the 
holes of timekeepers is injurious. 1844 Dickens Mart, Chuz. 
xiii, A gold hunting watch,..jewelled in four holes. 1851 
Illustr. Catal. Gt, Exhtb. 1266 An eight-day watch, ..8 holes 
jewelled in rubies. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut, Break/-t. vi. 
(1883) r12 If a watch tells us the hour and minute, we can be 
content. .though it is not enamelled nor jewelled. 


2. fig. To bedeck as with jewels; to begem. 


JEWEL-BLOCK. 


1859 Sara 72. round Clock (1861) 44 Vhe cut flowers, too, 

. ate here, jewelling wooden boards, and making humble 
wicker-baskets, iridescent. 1897 1. Harnapen lida 
Strafford i. 18 That tender rosy tint ,. jewelled the inoun- 
tains and the stones. — ; 

Jewel, dial, variant of JoweL, of a bridge. 

Jew'el-block. Nauv/. [perh.a sailors’ fanciful 
appellation.) ‘The name given to each of two small 
blocks suspended at the extremities of the main and 
forc-topsail yards, through which the halyards of 


the studding-sails are passed. 

1769-89 Katconrr Dirt, Afarine s.v., The haliards, by 
shock those studding-sails are hoisted, are accordingly 
passed through the jewel-blocks. c 1860 H. Stuart Seu- 
wnan’s Catech. 19 Jewel blocks are not on royal yards, unless 
royal studding sails are used. Ps. 

Jew'el-house. A house, building, or cham- 
ber in which jewels arekept; atrcasury. Nowzare. 
b. spec. The room in the ‘Tower of London in which 
the crown jewels are kept ; the jewel-officc. 

1530 Parser. 2351 lowell house. 1546-7 Acts Privy Comictl 
Eug.14 Mar., w1j** ounzes of demi souveraine gold deliverde 
to R. D.and J. A. Yeomen of the Jewelhowse. 1548 Upaut. 
Evasm. Par, Luke xxi, 1 Called Gazophylacium, that is to 
saie, the Iewelhouse or sextric, or treasourie in the whiche 
the Jewels of the temple werkept 1613 SHaks. //en. V//1, 
Ww. i. 21 Vhe King ha’s made him Mastero’ th’ lewell [Touse. 
a16§2z rome Queenes Fixch. v. Wks. 1873 IL]. 549, 1 have 
heard of them that robb'd my brothers Jewel-house, 1705 
Puituies, Alaster of the Jewel-llouse, .. has Charge of 
all Plate us‘d for the King or Queen's able, or by any 
great Officer attendinz the Court ; as alsoof all Plate in the 
‘Tower of London, of Chains, loose Jewels, etc, 1815 ‘I’. 
‘THomson (¢/t/c) Collection of Inventories and other Records 
of the Royal Wardrobe and Jewelhouse. 

ec. fig. A repository of ‘treasures’. 

1594 Prat (fit/e) Tewell House of Art aud Nature. 

Jewelled,-eled (dz! ld), a. [f. Jewrt sd. 
or v. +-ED.] 

1, Set or adorned with jewels ; spec. of a watch 
(JewenL v. tb); also of pottery (JEWELLING 3). 

ax6ox ? Marston /’asquil & Kath... 129 More soft and 
cleere Then ‘is the jewell'd tip of Venus eare. 1742 Cot.tins 
Fel. iti. 65 On Persia's jewell’d throne. 1804 -Vicholson's 
Fil, VL. 204 So far from jewelled holes being advantayeous 
in Clockwork, they are absolutely injurious. 1820 Scorr 
dl bbot xiii, The gemmed ring and jewelled mitre had become 
secular spoils. 1899 1’. M. Evus 7éree Cat's. Eye Kings 
li. 43 The. corridors were glittering with jewelled women. 

2. fig. Glistening like or as with jewels. 

1818 Keats /adyo. 1. 312 Jewell'd sands ‘look silently: 
their foot-prints. 1884 B'ham Weekly Post 20 Sept. 1 4, 
I do not like the coloured, almost jewelled, effect of the 
oxides of different metals used in the construction of this 
screen. 1898 /’al/ Mall Afag. May 22 The blue of her eyes 
was scintillant and jewelled. 

Jeweller, -eler (d3i7la1). Forms: 4 iuw- 
eler, 4-5 iucler, -e, -our, 4-7 iueller.e, 5 iou- 
elere, iowel(l er, iewellere, 6 iuellere, -ar, 6-9 
jeweler, 6-jeweller. [a. Al". jucler=OF. jucher 
(1438 in Godef.), f. jwe/: tn mod.F. joarl/ier.] 

An artist who works tn precions stones, cte.; a 
maker of jewels ; a dealer in jewels or jewellery. 

13.. &.F. Adit. VP. A. 264 If pou were a gentyl Iueler. 
1382 Wycuir Fer, xxiv. x Jeconye, the sone of Joachym,., 
and the smyth, and his iueler (1388 goldsmith]. ¢ 1440 
Lypc. Secrees 554, I was nevir noon expert Ioweler. 1530 
Parsor. 235/1 Juellar, dapidatre. 1601 Suaxs, Adds Well 
Vv. ili. 297 The Teweller that owes the Ring is sent for. 
1621 Burton Anal, Jfel. 1. it. ut. xv. (1651) 139 A most 
expert Jueller, and an exquisite Philosopher. 1718 Lavy 
M. W. Montacu Let. to Ctess Mlar 10 Mar., It is for 
jewellers to compute the value of these things. 1832 W. 
Irvine Alhambra 11. 114 The jeweller saw that it had an 
Arabic inscription, and was of the purest gold. 

Jewellery, jewelry (dz'élri, d3'-élari). 
Forms: 4 iuglrye, 5 Sc.10owalre; $- jewellery, 
jowelry. [ME. a. OF. juelerye (1434 in Godef. 
Compl.), f. joel, juel: sce JEWEL and -Exy. In 
mod.Eng. app. two new formations, from JEWELLER 
(cf. mod.F. joaillerie from joatllier jeweller), and 
from JEWEL: see -ERY and -RY. Not in Johnson 
or Todd.] 

Jewellers’ work ; gems or ornaments made or sold 
by jewellers; esp. prectous stones in mountings ; 
jewels collectively, or as a form of adornment. 

In commercial use commonly spelt jewellery; the form 
Jewelry is more rhetorical and poetic, and unassociated with 
the jeweller. But the pronunciation with three syllahles is 
usual even with the former spelling. 

13.. £. E. Allit. P. B. 1309 Bot pe ioy of pe iuelrye so 
gentyle & ryche, When hit watz schewed hym so schene, 
scharp watz his wonder. c1470 HEsry Wallace vt. 615 ‘The 
jowalre, as it was thiddir Ied, Palzonis and all thai leiffit 
quhen thai fled. 1786 Burke Charges Il", Hastings ww. 
xlvili, Even jewellery and goods she finds..lose their value 
the moment it is known they come from her. 1814 SouTHEY 
Roderic xviii, Yhe proud array Of ermines, aureate vests, 
and jewelry, 1828 WesstER, Jewelry, 1842 TENNYSON 
Morted Arthur 58 Jacinth-work Ofsubtlest jewellery. 1872 
Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 336 The most delicate steel 
jewellery has displaced ornaments in wood or brass. 

Jig. 1817 CocenicE Alice du Clos 69 Smit by the sun the 
mist in glee Dissolves to lightsome jewelry—Each blossom 
hathits gem! 1885-6 SpurGeoN freas. Dav. Ps, cx]. Introd., 
Few short psalins are so rich in the jewelry of precious 
faith. 1898 Davipsox Last Ballad, And brimming stars 
hung from the sky Low down, and spilt their jewellery. 

Jewelless (dzivéllés), a. [f. JEWEL sb. + 
-LESS.] Destitute of jewels; not jewelled. 


578 


1855 Emmeine Lott Coverness in Egypt 1.157 The Prince 
..took hold of her right hand, which was jewelless, as also 
were her ears, : X 

Jewelling, jeweling (dyiélin). [f. JewrkL 
$b. or UV. + -1NG 1, 

1. The action or art of working in, or adorning 
something with, jewels. Also a¢ér7d. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage 1. vil. 31 He tanght to make 
womens ornaments, and how to looke faire, and Tewelling. 
1673 O. Warker Educ. 34 Rodulfus the Emperor gave his 
mind to Jewelling. 1750 tr. Leouardus’ Mirr. Stones 43 
1851 /llustr. Catal. Ct. Exhrb. 1283 Engraving, chasing in 
relief, jewelling, and enamel painting. ' 

Watch-mnaking, “\Vhe employment of jewels 
for the pivot-holes in a watch ; also coucr. 

1804 [see Jewet. v. 1b], 1884 F. J. Brivren Watch & 
Clocknt. 102 Facio .. introduced watch jewelling (Patent 
No. 371, May 1704). 1885 /’a// Afali G, 21 May 6/2 
A watch selling at £3 has no extra jewelling .. there are 
grades from ‘plain jewelled ’ up to 5} pairs of eatra jewels. 

3. Pollery. Devoration with small bosses of trans- 
lucent glaze, or with rounded projections of the 
body covered with glaze, as some ktnds of porcelain. 

4. concr, A trimming on a dress consisting of 

real, or commonly, intitation) jewels. 

1891 Jruth 10 Dec. 124 /2 A most lovely tea-gown .. in 
white satin set into a yoke ol turquoise jewelling. 1896 
Daily News 21 Nov. 6/3 If the jewelling were garnet and 
jet commingled, the effect would be very good. 

Jewelly, -ely (ds'#¢lij,a. [f Juwer sb. +-y.] 

1. Abounding in, adorned with, or wearing jewels. 
Also jig. 

1765 Jous Brows Chr. Frvd. (1814) 137 The splendid 
wealth of the jewelly tribe. 1862 M. 2B. owarpos John 4 
T, »xxix. (1876) 290 Glimpses. .of jewelly orchards and vine- 
yards. 12881 G. Macvoxao Adary Marston IL. in. 157 
Jewelly Tom was idling away time. : 

2. Kesemblinp a jewel, jewel-like; having the 
brilliancy of a jewel. Also fig. 

1822-56 De Quincey Confess. (1862 26 This incident . I 
look back upon .as a jewelly parenthesis of pathetic hap- 
piles: 1880 M. B. Eowarps Forestalled 1.1. vi. go ‘The 
ittle town was garlanded with fiery cressets and stars of 
jewelly light and lustre. 1885 C. Moxxnouse in Jag. of 
Art Sept. 471/1 Walls., lit with jewelly glass. 

Jewelry: sce JEWELLERY. 

Jewes, -esse, var. Juise Ods., judgement. 

Jewess (dz'¢s). Forms: 4 luwesse, Iuesse, 
4-7 Iewesse, (6 Iewes, -as', 7- Jewess. [f. Jew 
56. + -EsS: cf. OF. Jurse Godefroy).] A female 
Jew; a Jewish woman, 

1388 Wycur cts xvi. Timothe, the sone of a Jewesse 
crinten. @1400 /*istill of Susan 41 For gentrise and Ivye 
of pat Iuwesse. 1526 Tispare clefts xxiv. 24 Felix and his 
wyfe Drusilla which was a iewes [1534 lewas, 1539 CRaN- 
Mtr Tewesse, 1611 Tew), 1613 Purcuas ifgrouage (1614) 
214 note, For the Virgin Mary, say they, wore the Ring on 
her middle finger, and therefore all Iewesses refuse that, 
and use the forefinger. 1820 Scott /vanhoe xxiv, The 
Jewess Rebecca awaited her fate. 1876 Geo. E1iot Dam, 
Der. xvii, lam English-born. But Lama Jewess. 

Jew'-fish, (app. f. Jew sd. + Fisu: as to origin 
of name, sec quot. 1697.] A name given to varions 
fishes, chicfly of the family Serranidz. 

Among these are romicrops guasa, E pincphelus nigritus, 
Alegalops atlanticus, and Paralichthys dentatus, of the 
Atlantic coast of U.S.; Stercolepis gigas of the Californian 
coast; Polyprion americaius or P. coucht of Madeira; 
and Sctrna antarctica and Claucosoma hebvaicunt of 
Australia. (Cent. Dict. and Morris Austral Eng.) 

1697 Damrier Voy. (1729) 1. 249 The Jew-fish is a very 

ood Fish, and I judge so called by the English, because 
it hath Scales and Fins, therefore a clean Fish, according 
to the Levitical Law. 1764 Graincer Sugar Cane 11. 608 
Can Europe's seas .. Aught so delicious as the Jew-fish 
show? 1775 Romans #lorida App. 20 Jew-fish are very 
abundant both within and without the river, 1847 Lercu- 
narDt Frail, Austral. i. 40 The water holes abounded 
with jew-fish and eels. 1a M. Ramsay Food Fishes 
N.S. Wales 16 (Fish. Exh. Pu 
this family is the Jew-fish (Sctena antarctica), which 
attains to a large size, exceeding 5 fect in length. 1890 
Boston (Mass.) Frni, 13 Apr. 2/3 The largest jewfish ever 
caught on the Gulf coast .. weighed 348 pounds, was 6 feet 
in length and 8 feet in circumference just back of the gills. 

Jewge, obs. form of JUDGE. 

+Jew head. Obs. rare. In 4 Iuhede. [f. Jew 
5b. + -hede, -KEAD.] The condition or profession 


of a Jew; Judaism. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 4248 Men war par o sarzin lede, And 
loseph held ai his Iuhede. 

Jewhood (dzi#hud). rare. 
-HooD.] =prec. 

1851 Cartvte Sterling i. iii, (1872) 110 Abstruse vague 


speculations..about Will, Morals, Jonathan Edwards, Jew- 
hood, Manhood. 

Jewing (dz!7-in). [From a supposed resem- 
blance to the hooked nose of a Jew: see -ING1] 
Name for the carunculations or wattles at the base 
of the beak in some varieties of domestic pigeon. 

1886 Century Mag. May 104 The jewing [in the barh 
pigeon] is three small knohs of cere in the middle of the 
Iower mandible, and each side of the gape of the mouth, 

Jewis, -ise, variant of JcIsk Ods., judgement. 

Jewish (dzi7 if), a. [f. Jew sé. + -1sH. The 
OE. equivalent was Judeisc, early ME. Judewish.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of, the Jews; 
Israelitish, Hebrew. 


{f£ as prec. + 


hl + The most important of | 


41346 Jove in Gardiner Declar. Foye (1546) 81h, This | 


JEWRY. 


scismatyke iewissh Hieroboam. 15849 CovERDALE, etc. 
eras. Par, Col, ii. 16 In obseruyng of dayes, and in 
other Iewyshe rules. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 77¢. i. 14 Not 
attending to Tewish fables (Wvcur fables of iewis; Tin- 
DALE, etc, iewes fables]. 1596 Snaxs. Merch, 17.1. tii. 113 
You. spet vpon my Iewish Gaherdine. 1829 Mitman //is?, 
Fews 11, 85 Vhe Jewish Fxodus, or deliverance from Egypt. 
1874 Green Short (ist. u. v, A Jewish Medical School 
seems to have existed at Oaford. 

2. fig. Chiefly referring to the extortion or over- 
reaching attributed to Jewish moncy-lendcrs. 

1606 DEKKER Sev, Sinties vt. (Arb.) 40 Brokers yat shaue 

ore men by most icwish interest. 1801 Ip, of Lixcotn 
in G. Rose Diaries (1860) 1. 426 Soane’s office has offered 
only 19,000/. .. which is a Yew/sh offer. 1852 Tnackeray 
I smond ui. vi, You ask a Jewish price for it, Mr. Graves. 

3. Comb., as Jewish-looking, 

1874 Lisir. Carr Jud. Gwynne I. viii. 194 A Jewish- 
looking gentleman in faultlessly-made clothes. 

Jew'ishly, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly 4.] Ina Jewish 
manner; after the custom of the Jews; like a Jew. 

1§58 Br. Watson Sev. Sacram, vii. 37 We maye not 
Tewishlye doubte whether it be done, 1613 Purcnas /'7/- 

duage (1614) 226 Unchristian Christians, who Tewishly 

ate the name of a lew. 1661 R. L’Estrance /aterest 
Alistaken 34 Persue and Jewishly sell and betray his Sacred 
Person, , 

Jew'ishness. [f. as prec. +-NEsS.] 

+1. The religions system of the Jews; Judaism. 

1549 Coverpatt, etc. /yrasin. Par, Gal. iv. 21 Suche of 
you, as are contented to fall backe to Iewishnes. 1550 Bace 
Apol. 60 Clirist will not have hys pure Gospell inyngled 
with Iewyshnesse. 1627 W. Sctater fap. 2 Thess, (1629) 222 
It sauours of Iewishness, rather then Christianity. 

2. Jewish quality or character. 

1822 New Monthly Mag. 1V. 70 An air of Jewishness, or 
an old-clothesman-like expression. 1899 Speaker 10 Feh. 
133/2 The Jews of this country. are rapidly losing all their 
Jewishness, 

Jewism (dz!7iz'm). [f. Jew sé. +-1sm.] 

+1. The religions system of the Jews; Judaism. 

1579 J Sivuspes Gaping Culf Liv bh, To maintaine therein 
thopen exercise of Turcisme, arrianisine, iewisme, papisme, 
anabaptisme, and such inonstruous professions. 1653 Mit. 
tos [Tirclings Wks, (1851) 357 Superstitions fetch'd from 
Paganism or Jewisin, 1800 Asta/. cl. Neg., list. India 
5/1 The chanuels throngh which Christianity and Jewism 
were coininunicated to the nations of the Indian peninsula. 

2. An idiom or characteristic of the Jews. vare. 

1841 Slachkw, Mag. L. 617 We search in vain for the 
remotest inkling of Jewism of any kind. 1884 1.. Groxtenp 
Co-op. Conuniw, ii, 50 * Jewism ', to our inind, best expresses 
that spe ial curse of our age, Speculation. 

Jewkry, obs. form of Joukery, trickery. 

Jewlep, -lip, obs. forins of Jip. 

Jewless ((dz'i'lés,, a. rare. [f. Jew st, + -LEss.] 
Destitute of Jews. 

1882 Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens 2é/ (1895) HI. 254 
Meanwhile Aberdeen. ahideth altogether Jewless. 1897 
Daily News 8 Feb. 2/1 twas generally supposed that from 
1290 to 1655 this was a Jewless England. Mr. Wolf and 
Mr. Sydney Lee have, however, proved .. that the Hebrew 
race was represented in that interval. 

Jewling ‘dglilin). rave. [f. Jew 50. + -11NG.] 
A little or young Jew. 

1613 Punrcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 213 Everie of the ycuthes 
holdeth a pot in his hand. .they wish joy to each other: and 
the Iewlings presently breake their carthen pots. 1879 
Bartxc-Goutp Germany 11. 258 The Count .. turned ‘ the 
stupid Jewling ’ out of his house. 

+ Sew'ly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -LY?.] 
In the manner of a Jew ; in the Jewish language. 

1382 Wycutr /sa. xxxvi. 11 Ne speke thou to vs Iewly 
(1382 bi the langage of Iewis]. — Gad. ii. 14 If thou... lyuest 
hethenli, and not Iewly (1388 Iewelich]. 

Jewmew, variant of Gemew O6s., twin. 

Jewry (dziieri). Forms: 3-4 Giw-, Gywerie, 
-ye, 4 luery, -ie, 4-5 Iuwery, -ie, lewery, -ie, 
-ye, (Iurye, 4-7 Iurie, Iury, 5 Lure, Iwry), 
5-6 Iewry(e, (6 Se. Ioure,, 6-7 Jewrie, 7- 
Jewry. [a. AF. juerte=OF. juiterie, juerie, jurie 
(13th c.), mod.F. jurverie: see JEW and -ERY.] 

+1. The land of the Jews, Judca; sometimes 
extended to the whole of Palestine. O#s. or arch. 

13850 Jarl. MS. 4196 in Archty Stud. neu, Spr. LVI. 79 
Als custum was in beiury, 1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls) 111. 
pel Nabugodonosor..wente into Iuda, pat is be Iewerie, 
and took Ierusalem. c1440 Hromp. Parv. 267/2 Ivrye, 
where Ivys dwelle (v7. wry], /udea. 1526 Tispace Folin 
vii. 1 Jesus went about in Galile, and wolde not goo about in 
iewry. 1533 Gau Kicht Vay 41 O thow hethleem effrata thow 
art litil amangis ane thowsand of Toure. _1§39 Biste (Great) 
2s. Ixxvi. 1 In Iewry is God knowne; his name is greate in 
Israel. 1606 SuHaxs. lint. & C/. 1. ii, 28 A Childe. .to whoin 
Herode of lewry may do Homage. 1671 True Noncon/. 19 
It may be considered that Antiochus his title to Jurie is not 
ohnoxious to any particular exception. 1708 J. Putris 
Cyder 1. (1807) 97 Drawn from the north to Jewry’s hallow'd 
plains. 1742 Youxc -V4. 74, 1x. 1662 "Tis unconfin'd To 
Christian land, or Jewry. : 

attrib. 1597-8 Br. Hart Sat. t. viii. 4 Parnassus is trans- 
form‘d to Sion hill, And Iury-palmes her steepe ascents 
done fill. 7 P 

2. The district inhabited by Jews in a town or 
city; the Jews’ quarter; the Ghetto. (Hence the 


Old Jevury in London.) Obs. exc. /fzs/. 
In 1225, in Giwerie = in pawn to the Jews: cf. 1386. 
arzaas incr, R. 394 Ne telled me him god feolawe bet leid 
his wed ine Giwerie uorto acwiten ut his fere ? God Almihti 
leide himsulf uor us ine Giwerie, .. uorto acwiten ut his 
leofmon of Giwene honden. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 9920 
Per was mani a wilde hine pat. .wende in to be gy werie and 


JEW’S-EAR. 


woundede and to drowe. ¢1386 Cuaucer Prioress’ T. 37 
Ther was in Asye in a greet Citee Amonges cristene folk a 
lewerye Sustened by a lord of tbat contree For foule vsure 
and lucre of vileynye. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. man it Hunt. 
1. ifi], Hast thou for-sworne all tby friends i’ the old Iewrie? 
1670-98 Lassets Voy. /taly II. 50, I saw on my left hand 
the great hack door of tbe Jewry; for here the Jews live all 
together in a corner of the town, and are locked up every 
night. 1844 Fraser’s Mag. XXX. 423/1 To assign them a 
peculiar quarter, as the Israelites were once confined to 
their Jewry, 1876 Green Stray Stud. 336 Here [Oxford] 
as elsewhere the Jewry was a town within a town. 

+3. The Jewish religion, Judaism. Oés. 

13.. 5. £. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Archiv Stud. nen, Spr. 
LAXXU. a6/PAl his ky:n byleued al on be gywerye. 1382 
Wycuir Gal. i, 14, 1 profitide in Iurye ahoue many myn 
eueneeeldis. ¢1449 Pecock Ae/r. 1. xiii. 69 Conuertid fro 
Tewry into Cristenhode. 1552 Huoet, lewrye, zmdarsonns, 

4. The Jewish pcople, nation, race, or com- 
munity; the Jews collectively. 

¢1330 R. Brunnxe Chrov, (1810) 247 Now comes a new 
pleynt, to destroie be Juerie. 1340 A yend. 7 Pis word zeter- 
day pet pe iurie a. sabat. ¢1400 Afol. Loll. 100 Wer 
per pre sectis among pe lury, Phariseis and Esseis, and 
Saduceis. c1460 Yowneley Myst. xx. 640 Most gentyll of 
Ture to me that I fynde. 1641 Jackson True Evang. T. 2 
This Prophecy hath been contained neither within the 
limits of Jury nor Christendome. 1893 ZanGwitL Chéildr. 
Ghetto Proem, That long cruel night in Jewry which coin- 
cides with the Christian Era, 1899 IWVestm, Gaz. 11 Aug. 
7/1 All three parties call upon tbe judges [in the Dreyfus 
trial] ,. to remember that the real issue ‘is between Catholic 
France and Cosmopolitan Jewry’. 

+ Jewse. Os. App. an erratic form of Jotsrt. 

3610 Eng?. Eliza in Mirr. for Mag. 866 Th’ iron barres in 
sunder they did rent, Beate downe the posts, and all the 
iewses brent. 

Jew’s-ear. [Erroneous rendering of mcd.L. 
auricula Jude Judas’s ear; so called from its 
shape, and from its being frequcntly found on the 
elder, on which tree Judas Iscariot was reputed 
to have hanged himself.] 

1. An edible cup-shaped fungus (Hirneola or 
Exidia Auricula-J ude) growing on the roots and 
trunks of trees, chiefly the eldcr, and formerly in 
repute as a medicine ; also locally applied to species 
of /estza (Britten & Holl. 1879). 

1544 PHaer Kegim. Lyfe (1560) ‘I jb, Take the mushe- 
rom y' groweth upon an elder tree, called in englyshe 
Tewes eares. 1597 GERARDE ‘lerdal m1. Ixxi. 1233 There 
groweth oftentimes vpon felders] a certaine excrescence 
called Auricula [ude or lewes eare, 1634 Hrywoop & 

3Rome Watches Lanc. tu. Wks. 1874 1V. 209 All the Sallets 
are turn’d to Ilewes-eares. 1646 Sir 1, Browne Pseud. Ep. 
H. vi. ror Jews eares .. an excrescence about the roots of 
Elder, and concerneth not the Nation of the Jews, but Judas 
Iscariot, upon a conceit, he hanged on this tree. 1694 
Satmon Bate's Disfeus. (1713) 705 2 Let the Throat be 
anointed with Oil of Jews-Ears ; which is made by boiling 
the Jews-Ears..in Oyl-Olive till they are crisp, and pressing 
out the Oyl, and repeating the boiling in like manner with 
fresh Jews-Ears, to thethird time. 1694 Motrevx Xabelais 
iv. Ix. (1737) 245 Sallats, a Hundred Varieties, of Creeses,.. 
Sives, Rampions, Jew’s Fars, 1882 Garden 2 Sept. 207/2 
There are several tree-growing edibles besides the two just 
mentioned. Of such is the Jew’s ear. . 

2. Locally applicd to the Tomato (Britten & 
Holl.). 

Jews’ harp, Jew’s-harp. (Also sometimes 
with small j.) (A variant of Jews’ TRUMP, q.v.] 

1. A musical instrument of simple construction, 
consisting of an elastic steel tongue fixcd at one 
end to a small lyre-shaped frame of brass or iron, 
and bent at the other end at right angles; it is 
played by holding the frame between the teeth 
and striking the free end of the metal tongue with 
the fingcr, variations of tone being produced by 
altering the size and shape of the cavity of the 


mouth. Called also Jews’ trump. 

Double Fews'-harp: one having two tongues. 

ass R. Duppvecev in Hakluyt Voy, I1f. 576 Ifthey would 
bring him hatchets, kniues, and Iewes-harps, he bid them 
assure me, he .. would trade with me. ¢1596 RaveicH zdid. 
665 Wee should send them lIewes harpes: for they would 
giue for euery one two Hennes. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 116 
As for tbe Iewes Harpe, it is a sharpe Percussion ; And 
besides, hath the vantage of penning the Aire in the Mouth. 
31742 Fietpine ¥. Asdrews 1, vii, Thou canst make a mole 
hill appear as a mountain; a Jew’s-harp sound like a 
trumpet. 1762 B. THornton (¢i¢/) An Ode on St. Cecilia's 
Day, adapted to the ancient British musick, viz the Saltbox, 
the Jews-harp, the Marrow-hones and Cleavers. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scotd. 12 1769 1, 194 The trump, or Jew's 
harp, would not merit the mention among the Highland 
instruments of Musick, if it was not to prove its origin and 
antiquity. 1787 Hawkins Fohkuson 477 Vhey..are lovers of 
music and dancing, but know no instrument save the jews’ 
harp. 18z0 Byron Blues 1. 60 The Jews’ harp he nick- 
names his lyre. 1836 Smarr Dict, Jew’s harp. 1865 
Lussock Prek. Times xiii. (1869) 443 Their musical instru- 
ments are .. a Jew’s-harp made of a strip of bamboo. 1880 
Grove Dict. Music, Jew's harp. 1882 Ocivi£, 1885 CasseLL, 
1890 Cent. Dict., Jews'-harp. 1893 Levanp dfem. 1. 206 
Quite as marvellous .. was the Doctor's own performance 
on the single and double Jew’s harp. oe. 

2. dransf. a. Nazt. ‘The shackle for joining a 
chain-cable to the anchor-ring’ (Smyth Sailor’s 
}ord-bk, 1867), shaped like the frame of the 
musical instrument. b. aéérid. Applied to a staple 
of similar form. 

1750 BLanckLEy Naval Echos, 83 Jews Harps, are made 
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of fron, and of such Substance and suitable Strength, as_to 
be sufficient to hold the Pendant Cbain where the Moaring 
Cable is bent to the Ring, and secured by a Forelock. 
1794 Rigging § Seamanship 11. 281 A link called a jew's 
harp, through which tbe hridle or hawser of a ship, when 
moored, is passed. 1794 W. Fe_ton Carriages (1801) I. 76 
It is fixed on the axletree by a Jew’s harp staple. 

Hence Jews’-harper, one who plays the jews’- 
harp. 

1790 Ly-stander 105 Joah called the Muses ballad-singers, 
Apollo a jews-harper. 

+Jew'ship. Os. rare. [f. Jew sd. + -sutp.] 
The conditiou or profession of a Jew; Judaism. 

1535 Coverpace Gal. i. 13 Ye haue herde of my conuersa- 
cion afore tyme in the Ieweshippe how that..I..preuayled 
in the Ieweshippe aboue many of my companyons in my 
nacion. 1549 CoveERDALE, etc. Eras. Par. 1 Tim. iv. 1 
Whicbe shall departe from the synceritie of fayth. .and slyde 
backe vnto a certayne Ieweship. 

Jews’ stone, Jewstone. [in senses 1, 
2, rendering med.L. lapis Judaicus (Lanfrane’s 
Cirurgie 278, and Minsheu Dzcfor).] 

1, The fossil spine of a large sea-urchin, found 
in Syria, formerly used in medicine. ? Ods. 

1633 Hart Diet of Diseased 1. xx. 312 Some medicines 
. .are esteemed good against the stone. .of this kind is the 
Iewes stone, goats blood [etc.]. 1751 Sin J. Hire J/at, 
Med. 302 Lapis Fudaicus, Vhe Jews Stone, .. is no otber 
than the Spine of a large Lchinus Marinus of a peculiar 
Species. 1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Feiw's stone, see Laprs 
Judaicus [a stone found in Palestine, and formerly used asa 
diuretic and lithontriptic, as well as in fluxes]. 

2. Acrystallized form of iron pyrites (also called 


marcasite), formerly used as a gem. ? Ods. 

1617 MinsHeu Ducfor, Marchesite .. etiam Iewes stone. 
2668 Puitiuirs, Fewstoue, a kind of stone called also a 
Marchesite. 3863 Gero. Eviot RKomota 1. vii, The ‘ Jew's 
stone’, with the lion-headed serpent enchased in it. 

3. Applied locally to varions hard rocks. 

1839 Murcnison Silur. Syst. 1. xxv. 313 Few stone..This 
quarriers’ term is evidently used to designate all hard un- 
manageable rocks of uneven and splintery fracture, 1885 
Cassell’'s Encycel. Dict, Few-stone. 1. Geol, A local name 
for a black basalt found on the Clee Hills. 1890 Cenz. 
Dict., Fews'-stone..local name of a limestone-bed belonging 
to the White Lias (Rhatic) in Somersetshire. 

Jews’ trump, Jew’s-trump. Now rave. 
Also 6 Iues trounk, 9 @a/l. Jew-trump. [An 
earlier name than the now usual Jews’ harp, and 
formerly cqually common in England. In Scotland 
and N. of England the instrument is still called 
simply Trump, agreeing with the Fr. name ¢rom/e 
(Littré), which is now however mostly displaced by 
guimbarde. Although no early example of F. 
trompe in this sense has been adduced, it is probable 
that the name ¢rzezp came from France, esp. as in 
the Customs Rates of 1545 they are called /zes 
trounks, a mistranslation perh. due to the fact that 
the ¢rompe of the elephant is also called in Eng. 
trunk, The first element was certainly J/ezs from 
the first; conjectures that this was an alteration of 
Jaws, or of F. jew, are baseless and inept. But 
the attribution of the instrument to the Jews occurs, 
so far as is known, only in English, and there is no 
actual evidence as to its origin. 

More or less satisfactory reasons may be conjectured : e. g. 
that the instrument was actually made, sold, or sent to 
England hy Jews, or supposed to he so; or that it was 
attributed to them, as a good commercial name, suggesting 
the trumps and harps mentioned in the Bible. As the instru- 
ment was neither a trunip nor a harp, the ingenuity which 
conferred upon it these names may well have distinguished it 
as the trump or harp of the Jews. See also article hy Rev. 
C. B. Mount in Notes § Queries, 23 Oct. 1897, p. 322.) 

= JEws’ HARP I. 

1545 Rates of Custonts, Tues trounks the grose iijs. iiijd. 
1583 /did. Cvij, lewes trumps the groce xs. 1591 News 
- Scotl. (Roxh.), Geillis Duncan .. did goe hefore thein 
playing tbis reill or daunce uppon a small trumpe called a 
Jewes trump, untill they entred into the Kirk of North 
Rarrick. .the king .. sent for the saide Geillis Duncan, who 
upon the like trump did play the saide daunce before the 
kinges majestie. 1592 G. Harvey Prerce’s Super. 85 An 
vniversall reformation he proclaimed with the sound of a 
lewes trumpe. 1613 R. Harcourt Voy. Guiana in Hart, 
Alise, (Malh.) 111.178 Knives, beads, jews trumps and such 
toys as well contented [S. _American Indians]. a 1625 
Fretcuer Lover's Progr.1.1, Playing on a gytterne or a 
Jewes Trumpe. 1678 Kymer 7 vag. last Age 139 Our ears 
are rapt with the tintamar and twang of the Tongs and 
Jewstrumps. 1762 StERNE 77. Shandy V. xv, I'll stake 
my Cremona to a Jew’s trump. 1796 PEGGE Anonym. (1809) 
48. 1877 N. IW. Linc. Gloss., Jew-trump. 1882 OcILviE, 
1885 CASSELL, 1890 Cen?. Dict., Jews'-trump. 1901 Eng. 
Dial. Dict., Jew’s trump or trunk. 

+b. Applied to a usurer: cf. Jew sd. 2. Obs. 

1605 CHapman, etc. Eastiw. Hou, O 'tis a notable jews 
trump! I hope to live to see dog’s meat made of the old 
usurer's flesh. . 

Jewys, jewyse, var. JUIsE Ods., judgement. 

Jeyst, var. Gest 56.4 Oés., stage of a journey. 

|| Jezail (dzézairl, -c'-1). Z. Jd. Also juzail. 
[Pers. JiN> jaza'il, a large musket or rifle (used 


with a rest), a swivel-gun, wall-piece; according 
to Redman, corrupt. of pie jas@’ir: cf. jaza’tri 


a matchlockman, one of the guard of the Safawi 
kings.] A long and heavy Afghan musket. 


! 


JIB. 


3838-42 Gen. A. Aspott F¥rnl. Afghan War (1879) ii. 
167 The assailants had flint locks to their juzails. 1862 
Beverwwce /fist. dudia IN. vin, iv. 414 The Afghan 
jezails carrying much farther than the British muskets, 
poured in a fire which could not be returned. 1881 PaL- 
GRAVE Vis, Eng., Vailey of Death ix, The one who out- 
slipp'd the jezailand the knife! 2889 R. Kipuine Depart. 
Ditties, etc. (1899) 67 Two thousand pounds of education 
Drops toa ten-rupee Jezail [y7#ze defile]. 1892 — Barrack-r. 
Ballads 84 All night the cressets glimmered pale On Ulwar 
Sabre and Tonk Jezail. 

attrib, 1892 Pall Alali G. 21 Apr. 4/3 Colonel Durand 
himself receiving a very serious wound in tbe groin with a 
Jezail bullet—a garnet enclosed in lead. 

Hence || Jezai‘lchee [f. prec. with Turki agential 
suffix chz], a soldier carrying a jezail. 

1862 Beverivce /udra III. vin. v. 434 It was deemed 
necessary ‘.. to get rid .. of the detachment of jezailchees’. 

Jezebel (dzezébél). Also 6 Tesabelle, 7 
Jezabel, Jesebel. Name of the infamous wife 
of Ahab king of Israel (1 Kings xvi. 31, xix. 1, 2, 
xxi; 2 Kings ix. 30-37); hence used allusively 
for a wicked, impudent, or abandoned woman (cf. 
Rey. ii. 20) or for a woman who paints her face. 

1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 39 He hath raised vp these 
Iesabelles [our miscbeuous Maryes] to be the vttermoste of 
his plagues. 1679 ‘I’. Oates (tte) Witch of Endor, or the 
witchcrafts of the Roman Jesebel. 1711 Bupcert Sfec?. 
No. 175 P2 A Jezebel .. appears constantly dress’d at her 
Sasb, and hasa thousand little Tricks and Fooleries to attract 
the Eyes of all the idle young Fellows. 1771 SMoLLETT 
Humph, Cl. 18 July Let.i, Mrs. Jenkins was. .insulted with 
the opprobrious name of painted Jezebel. 1891 S. Mostyn 
Curatica 113 Oh! you ahandoned Jezebel ! 

Hence Jezebelian (-b7‘liin), + Jezebelical (-be’- 
likal), Jezepelish (dze‘zébélif) aays. (xonce-wwds.), 
of the character of, or resembling, Jezebel. 

1625 Purcnas Pilgrims 1. 1, 63 ‘Vhat painted Tezabel, 
whose fouler wrinkles, her Iezabelicall, Iesuiticall Parasites 
still labour with renewed and refined Arts also to playster 
and fillvp afresh. 1896 HWests.Gaz. 28 July 4/2 Remarks 
on her Jezebelish appearance [so much paint and powder}. 

i Jeziah (dzezya). &. Jud. Also 7 jid-, 
judge(e)a, 8 jezia, jezzeea. [Pers. (Arab.) 
2 Jizyah poll-tax.} The poll-tax imposed 


by Musulman law on non-Mohammcdan subjects; 
spec. that exacted by the Mogul emperors in India. 
1683 Visier’s Let.in W. Hedges Diary 18 July (1887) I. rox 
Our last order for taking Custome, and Jidgea. 1686 Fort 
St. Geo. Cons. in Notes & Extr. 1. (1871) 49 (Y. Suppl.) That 
the Poll-money or Judgeea lately ordered hy the Mogul 
would be exacted of the English and Dutch. 1753 Hanway 
Trav. (1762) U1. xiv. vii. 371 xofe, This tax, called the jeziah, 
was wont to he paid by those who were not mahommedans. 
1815 EvpHinstone Acc. Candbul (1842) II. 71 He also levies 
the Jezzeea, or tax on Hindoos. 1862 BeveripGeE /fist. India 
1.1. vi. 142 The yezia or capitation tax on infidels. 
Jhampan, variant of JAMPAN. 


| Sheel, jhil (dzil). Z. Jzd. Also 9g jeil, 
jeel, [Hindi 7#7/.] A pool or lagoon (in India) 
often of vast extent, left after an inundation. 

1805 Lond. Gaz. Extraord. No, 27 Apr., We found the 
enemy very strongly encamped ..a large jee? of water ex- 
tending to their right. 3824 Heper Frv/. (1828) I. 207. 
1845 StocqueteR Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 336 ‘The 
pigs’ come out of their own accord, to take the air or wallow 
In some neighbouring jheel. 1885 Excycl. Brit. RVI. 71/2 
Nunierous shallow ponds or 7/r¢/s mark the former heds of 
the shifting rivers. These 7/¢/s have great value, not only 
as preservatives against inundation, but also as reservoirs 
for irrigation. 1899 }Vestw. Gaz. 28 Jan. 7/3 A performance 
which would not be amiss in the best snipe jheels of India. 

|| Show (dzhau). 2. Zzd. Also 9 jow, jhao, 
jhau, [Hindi 7ia’u, jhau, jhawe, Skr. ghawika.] 
A shrubby tamarisk (Zamarix zndica), frequent 
in the marshes of the Indian rivers, and used for 
basket-making and other purposes. Also a¢tr70. 

1827 D. Jonnson Jud. Field Sports 274 Fow, or dagger 
grass jungles that are nearer. 1862 Beverivce /Y/ist. /udia 
III. vin. vii. 489 A low, but in some places thick jhow 
jungle. 1889 R. S. S. Bapen-PoweLe /’igsticking 92 In 
countries like Bengal, where long grass, jhao, thick crops, 
etc., are common. ’ ji re 

Jib (dzib), st.1 Also 7 gibb, 7-8 jibb, 8 gib, 
jyb. [Origin nncertain ; the name has been found 
only in English. 

Possibly an abbreviation of géééet, with reference to its 
suspension from the mast-head. Connexion with Jip v.? is 
also plausible; but the vh. has not as yet been found so early.] 

1. Naut. A triangular stay-sail stretching from the 
outer end of the jib-boom to the fore-topmast head 
in large ships, and from the bowsprit to the mast- 
head in smaller craft. lying 776, a second sail of 
similar shape set before the jib on the flyzng 77d- 
boom (but ¢1700-1750 applied to the only jib of 
large vessels); in some large vessels more jibs, in 
extreme cases as many as six, are carried, the outer- 
most being the 776 of 776s: see quot. 1867. 

‘No Tudor ship carried anything in the form of a fore-sail 
or jib, It was not till long afterwards that any nation 
adopted them for square-rigged vessels—a fact that is very 
remarkable, since they were certainly used by small craft at 
the end of the 16th century.’ (J. Corhett Successors of 
Drake (1900) 424.) ‘In 1688 jibs were part of the ordinary 
stores at Woolwich, and must therefore have been used in 
the large ships before that date.’ (M. Oppenbeim.) 

366: Jnventory Swallow Ketch (S. P. Dom, Chas. II. 
xxxv. 10, 1), One new Gibh .. One ould Gibb. 1694 Acez. 
Stores sent to Streights Fleet 31 July (Navy Board Lett. 
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XXIX. 834), For preserving the sailes—Jibbs Two, Mizen 
Tops! 1. 2711 W. SUTHERLAND Shipbuild, Assist. 117 There 
is another Sailcall’da flying Gib. 1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 
16 Her flying Jyb loose. 1736 G. Roserts 4 }’rs. Voy, 280 
My Fore-sail and Jibb were patched out of the Pieces of 
the Main-Sail, 1750 BLanckLey .Vaval Expos. 140 ‘Vhose 
[sails] which are not bent to the Yards, are, the Flying 
Jibb, Fore, Fore-top, Main .. and Mizon Top-mast Stay 
Sails. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 83 Before the mast 
is a foresail, a jib, and a flying jib. 1867 SmytH Sailor's 
Word-bk., Fib of Fibs, a siath jib on the bowsprit, only 
known to flying-kitemen : the sequence being—storm, inner, 
outer, flying, spindle, jib of jibs. 1878 Afasgue of Poets 53 
The jib swung loose in the sudden gale. 2 

b. The cut of one's jib collog.): one’s personal 
appearance, countenance, or look; see Cut sé. 16. 

Orig. a sailor's figure of speech, suggested by the promin- 
ence and characteristic form of the jib of a ship. nee 

1823-1881 [see Cut sd, 16c]. 1824 Scott St. Nonan's i, 
If she disliked what the sailor calls the cut of their jib, 1853 
Lytros Wy Novel iv, xxiii, Not know an Avenel! We've 
all the same cut of the jib, have not we, father? 1896 
Guy Boortitpy /n Strange Comp. u, iv. 48/1, 1 like the cut 
of your jib, or you wouldn't be sitting there opposite me, 

2. dial. The under lip in phr. to hang the stb). 
Also, The mouth, face, or nose. 

a 3825 Foxny Voc. EF, Anglia, Fib, the under-lip, Of a 
whimpering child it is said * he hangs his jib’) 1852 R-. S. 
Surtres Sponge's Sp. Tour i. 2 Vhey cock ae their jibs and 
ride along with a ‘find any fault with cither me or m 
horse, if you can’ sort of air, 1865 B. Brieri.cy /rddale 1, 
235 (Lancash, dial.) Cock up thy jib, an’ let's have another 
smeawtch, an’ then I'se goo whoam. 

3. Comé., as jib-down-haul, a rope used to han 
down the jib; jib-guy, a stont rope which sup- 
ports the jib-boom; jib-halyard, the halyard for 
raising and lowering the jib; jib-head, an iron 
fastened to the head of a jib which has been short- 
ened at the top; jib-headed a., shaped like a 
jib, said of a topsail ; jib-header, a topsail shaped 
like a jib; jib-iron = b-traveller; jib-netting, 
a triangular netting fixed under the jib-boom to 
hold the jib when temporarily hauled down and 
to prevent men from falling into the sea while 
furling, etc. the jib; + jib-sail=Jin1; jib-sheet, 
one of the ropes by which the jib is trimmed, 
stretching from its clew to the bows of the ship; 
jib-stay, the stay on which the jib is set; jib- 
traveller (see quot. 1794). 

1825 H. B. Gascotcne Nav. Fume 54 While some to Let 
the anchor go prepare, ‘he slack *Jib-down-haul in the 
Waste they bear, 1868 Kixcrakre Crimea (1877) IV. xiii. 
390 When the movement of each ship had ceased, the *jil- 
guys of the two were..touching. 1726 G. Roserts 4 } 9s. 
Voy. 169 So I unreev‘d the... Main Haliards, and *Jibb 
Haliards, and bent them. 3861 7¢ses 16 Auz , The Christ- 
abel had a *jib-headed topsail up, and completed her race 
with much less labour than her rival had done. 1881 S¢itn- 
dard 22 June 3/7 All having jibheaded topsails and whole 
mainsails set. 1899 Daily .Veiws 19 July 5/7 The Britannia 
. substituted a jackyarder for a *jibheader. 1752 Beawes 
Lex Merc. Rediv, 268 Lying too, with her *Gib Sail hanled 
to windward and her Mizzen Sail set. 1861 Ssu.es /u- 
gincers U1. 36 In this situation the jibsail was blown to 
pieces. 1825 H. B. Gascoioxe .Vav. Fame 51 Starboard 
the helin, the slack *Jib-sheet haul Aft. 1828 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle xix, In a minute the jibsheet was again hauled 
over to leeward, and away she was like an arrow, crowding 
all sail. 1875 Beproro Sailor's locket Bk, (ed, 2) iii. 59 If 
under sail and about to tack, let fly the jib-sheet. 1752 
Cuambers Cycl. s.v. Ship (Plate), Flying *Jibb Stay and 
Sails, ¢ 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 48 Let go the 
jibstay. 1794 Aigging § Seamanship 1. 179 ‘Vhe * Fib- 
traveller is a circular iron hoop, witb a hook and shackle, 
used to haul out the tack of the jib. 


Jib (dzib), 54.2 Also 8-9 gib. [app. an abbre- 
viation of gibbet: see GipBET $6.13.) The pro- 
jecting arm of a crane; also applied to the boom 


of a derrick. 

1764 Frracuson in Phil. Trans. LIV. 24 This crane .. 
might be built in a room eight feet in width; the gib being 
laced on the outside of the room. 1804 Naval Choon, 

If. 116 Mr. I. Bramah has invented a new jib. 1825 J. 
Nichotson Operat, Mechanic 284 The jib, or gibbet, as it 
is called, from a resemblance to that machine, is a tri- 
angular frame of wood, one side being perpendicular, and 
supported on pivots at the top and botiom, so that the whole 
moves round on these as a vertical axis of motion. 1851 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 230 ‘Vhe projection or radius of 
the jib of these cranes is 32 feet. 1875 Knicut Dict. Wech. 
688/1 The jib or movable spar of the derrick is hinged to 
and near the foot of the post, its top being held by a chain 
which passes over pulleys to a winch on the post, so that 
the inclination of the jib may be adjusted as required. 
1895 Mod. Steam Engine 56 ‘Vhe jib is adjustable at any 
angle, and the crane is made to hoist, lower and turn round 
in either direction by steam. 

b. Comb., as jtb-beam, -fole; jib-crane, a crane 
fitted with a jib; jib-frame, ‘the upright frame at 
the sides of a marine-engine, connecting the cylin- 
der, condenser, and the framing’ (Knight Dic?. 
Mech. 1875). 

1992 Trans. Soc. Arts X. 222 Hung on a pulley, at the 
end of the gib-beam. 1873 Daily News 17 Sept. 7/1 The 
stone was lifted up by a jib crane for the purpose of placing 
the mortar. 1898 MWestm. Gaz. 4 July 6/1 A powerful 
electric travelling jib crane running on a large elevated 
track controlling the entire length. 1898 Daly News 
17 May 2/6 The jib poles did not go against the brick pier. 


Jib (dzibs, 56.3 [f. Jip v.*] 
1. A jibbing horse, a jibber. 
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1843 Youatt F/orse xv. 317 The mare was a rank jib | 


in single harness. 1851 H. Mavuew Lond. Labour 1. 189 

Farmer) Frequently young horses that will not work in 
cabs» such as jibs—are sold to the horse-slaughterers as 
useless. 1890 Botprewcop Sguatter's Dream iv. 43 Jack 
was borne otf by two jibs and a bolter in the Warroo mail. 

2. The state of being at a standstill. 

1893 G. D. Lestiz Lett. to Marco xx. 134 My pictureis at 
present ina state of jib, owing to a child's head in it which 
I cannot get right. 

Jib (dzib,, v.! .Vaut. Also 7 gib, 9 gib’s, jibb: 
see also Gybe. [Etymology obscure; the same 
sense is expressed by Da. grbbe, Sw. dial. gippa; 
cf. also Du. gijpen, Ger. giepen, piob. from a LG. 
original. But, as in GyBe v., the phonetic change 
of «g) to (dz) is unexplained.] 

1. trans. To pull (a sail or yard) round from one 
side of the vessel to the other, as in tacking, etc. 

, 1691 T. Hiace) Ace. New /nvent, 126 The place and fitt- 
ing of the Shrowd so as to make way for the gibbing of the 
Yards. 1776 Cook 2nd Voy. ui. iii, (1842) I. 426 Inchanging 
tacks, they have only occasion to shift or jib round the sail. 
1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 15 It could be hooked 
and unhooked, as need were, when she tacked and it becaine 
necessary 10 jib the sail, 1865 A.xaminer 18 Mar. 16 
A movement of the boys when the boat was jibbing fest 
may have upset hier. 

2. intr. Of a sail, etc.: To shift or swing round 
from one side of a vessel to the other; =GyYBE v. 1, 
1719 De For Crusoe 1, ii, The Woom gilbed over the To 
of the Cabin. 1804 Vaz-a/ Chron. X1. 169 The sail gibbed, 
the boat upset. 1837 Teetawney Adf. Vounger Son 11. 

199, L saw the Boston schooner’s main-sail jib. 
b. ¢ransf. Of other things: ‘To swing round, 

1891 Daily Vews 23 July 7/2 The arm of the crane could 
swing round, or gibb, on each side, and deliver the stone on 
a truck. 

Jib, v.2 Also jibb, rare/y gib. [A recent word 
of uncertain derivation: not in Todd 1818, Web- 
ster 1828,orCraig 1847, Thought by Forby (a 1825) 
to be transf. from the jibbing of a sail, and so to be 
identical with Jin v1 But this is very doubtful. 

9:5 has a curious resemblance to OF. and mod. dial. 
F. giber to kick, sometimes said of horses; whence regiter 
(mod.F. regtinber), early ME. regiféen in Ancr. R., to kick 
as a wanton beast; but it is not possible to connect yd 
historically with these words.) ‘ 

1. intr. Of a horse or other animal in harness: 
To stop and refuse to go on; to move restively 
backwards or sideways instead of going on; to 


balk stubbornly. 

1811 Jaxn Austen Left, (1884 11.95 The horses actually 
gibbed on this side of Hyde Park Gate. 1816 Scott Antig. 
ii, Miss Grizie Oldbuck was sometimes apt to jibb when he 
pulled the reins 100 tight. @ 1825 Forsy Voc. £. Auglia, 
Fis, to start suddenly and violently aside, generally from 
the collar; and to refuse to draw or go forward. It is said 
of a horse metaphorically froin the jibbing of a sail, 1826 
Disragus Pv. Grey vi. i, The horses have jibbed, and will 
not stir. 2845 Forv //andlh, Spain 1. 48 In the best 
regulated teams it must happen that some one will occasion- 
ally start, gib, and bolt. ; 

2. transf. and fig. a. To stop short in some 
action; to reftise to proceed or advance; to draw 


back, back ont. 

1812 Sporting Mag. XX XIX. 139 Nanny jibbed a bit in 
the twelfth round. 1827 Scott ¥rn/. 16 Mar., I had settled 
to finish the review, when, behold. .I jibb'd. 1845 Emrsox 
Let. in Corr. al. Napier, Many Whigs, however, will jib, 
from fear of their constituents. 1894 Sir E. Suttivan Woman 
110 When there is no compulsion there is no gibbing. 

b. To start aside; to shy a¢, 

1882 T. A. Guturige I ice Versa vi. 123 The boys taking 
the parts of ladies jibbing away from their pariners in a 
highly unlady-like fashion. 1896 Ovtoa .l/assarenes xv, 
‘There are people who jib at you still, you know: when once 
you were one of us, they wouldn't dare. 

Hence Jibbing v6/. sh. and pf. a, 

1844 Acs. Suitn Adv. Wr, Ledbury xiii. (1886) 130 The 
playful vagaries of jibbing horses. 1861 G. F. BerkeLey 
dportsm. IV, Prairies xv. 247 A succession of jibbings and 
rearings. 1862 WuyTe Mruvittr fas. Bar x. (ed. 12) 363 
A backward swain is like a jibbing horse. 

Jib, v.3 Sc. trans. To fleece; tostrip; to milk 
closely, drain to the dregs. Hence Jibbings, the 
last strainings of milk from a cow; afterings. 

1728 Ramsay Vision viii, Our trechour peirs thair tyranns 
treit, Quha jyb them, and thair substance eit. 1824 Mac- 
taccart Gallovidian Encycl., Zibb, to milk closely. ¥il- 
dings, the last inilk that can be drawn out of a cow's udder. 
1828 Cartyte Let. in Froude Life (1882) II. ii. 27 Jane the 
lesser .. furnishes butter and afterings (jibbings} for tea, 

|| Jibbah (dziba). Also jibbeh, jibba. [A 
variant (following the pronunc. current in Egypt) of 
Juspa#.] An outer garment, wom by Egyptian 
Mohammedans, consisting of a long cloth coat 
with sleeves reaching nearly to the wrists. 

1892 Daily News 20 Oct. 5/6 He again returned, wearing 
a clean jibbeh patched with pieces of the vestments belong- 
ing to our Mission churcb at El Obeid. 1896 /éid. 3 Feb. 
6/4 A man dressed in tbe Mahdist ‘jibba‘ appeared before 
Slatin’s fort, with a summons to surrender. 1898 Doyte 
Trag. Korosko v. 123 Vhen he laid bis black forefinger 
upon the breast of his jibbeh. 

b. Comé., as jibbah-clad. 

1898 Daily News 5 Sept. 5/8 The Dervishes .. broke and 
fled, leaving the field white with jibbah-clad corpses, like a 
meadow dotted with snowdrifts. 

Jibber (dzibaz), sb. [f. Jip v.2+ -ER1) A 
horse that jibs. 


JIFFY. 


1 rin Hartiwetr. 1871 Le Fanu Checkmate M1. ziii. 
123 There are kickers and roarers, and bolters and jibbers. 
1879 Sata Paris herself again (1880) II. ziv. 233 His borse 
was a miserable jibber. 

Sibber, v. (Kelated to JabbER and GrBBER.} 
intr, ‘To speak rapidly and inarticulately; to 
chatter unintelligibly. 

1824 Scott Aedgauntlet Let. 21, The jackanape. .jibbered 
and cried as if it was mocking its master. 1883 Hatt 
Caine Cobw. Crit, i. 16 A jibbering disposition to ‘break 
into ecstasies', 1 Westm. Gaz. 25 May 3/2 The proud 
passenger..may jibber with fright. 1900 /éi:/. 12 Sept. 4 2 
1 hey decline to learn. .and jibber when corrected. 

Jibbet(t, Jibbong, obs. ff. Ginpet, GEEBUNG. 

Jibbings: sec Jin v.3 

Jib-boom. ANawut. [f. Jip 56.14 Boom 56.2] A 
spar run out from the end of the bowsprit, to 
which the tack of the jib is lashed, and beyond 
which is sometimes extcnded the fying J%b-boom. 

1748 Anson's ice ui, ix, 226 One of the sail-makers mates 
was fishing from the end of the gib-boom. 1752 CHamBers 
Cycl. s.v. Ship (Plate), Flying Fibbboom [no simple jib- 
hoom shown} 1769 Fatcoxer Dict. Marine (1776), ib. 
Loom,.. Vhis boom. .is nothing more than a continuation of 
the bowsprit forward, to which it may be considered as a 
top-mast. 1833 Maknvat /’, Simple xxxy, ‘To prepare for 
action, and keep close order, which means, to have your 
flying jib-boom in at the starn windows of the ship a head 
of you. 1878 AMfasgue of Poets 55 Out on the jibboom in a 
gale He went in the darkness to furl a sail. 

Jibby-horse. (cf. dial. (E.Angl.) jrddy, a girl 
Cressed in showy finery.} (See quot. 1825.) 

[ce 1440 Promp. Parv. 192/2 Gybbe, horse, mandicus.] 
1601 Sin W. Cornwatriis #'ss. it. xxxvi. (1631) 110 Know- 
ledge disdaines the rattles and gibby horses of the world. 
ax82z5 Foruy Joc, &. Anglia, Fibby-horse, a showman’'s 
horse decorated with particolored trappings, plumes, etc. 
I1 is sometimes transferred to a human subject. 

Jib-crack, obs. variant of Gimcrack. 

Jib-door. (Origin unascertained.}) A door 
flush with the wall in which it stands, and usually 
painted or papered so as to be indistinguishable 
from it. 

1800 Mrs. Hervey J/ourtray Fam. 11. 159 Emma.. 
daried out through a gib-door, covered with pictures, which 
had struck her eye Chile he was speaking. 1820-22 Pyne 
Wine & Walnuts 1824) IL. ix. 132 Vhe delighted bookseller 
opened a jib door..that went froin ihe side of the shop toa 
steep Narrow staircase. 1852 Lomax & Gunyon Encycl. 
Archit. s.v. The use of a jib-door is to preserve the 
symmetry of an apartinent, where only one door is wanted, 
nearer to one end of the partition than the other. 

Jibe, variant of G1BE sé. and v., GYBE v. 

Jibe (dzaib), v. U.S. Also gibe. (Origin 
obscure: perh. phonetically related to chime: sce 
CHIME v. 8, 9¢.] éntr. To chime tz (with); to 


be in harmony or accord; to agree. 

1813 Sforting Mag. XLII. 122 It however curricle-izes or 
gibes in but too well with the passing anecdotes of tbe day. 
1855 Deesticks xiv. 113, 1 attempting to sing the words 
of ’Oid Hundred ‘, while the lady played the Jenny Lind 
polka, which didn’t seem to jibe. 1860 Bartrett A mert- 
canisms 245 ‘Vo sibe ed. 1877 to gtbe), to suit, agree, 
harmonize, 1871 "Marx Twain‘ Screamers xxix, The 
piece you happened to be playing .. didn’t seem to gibe 
with the general gait of the picture that was passing at 
the time. 1894 Nation (N. Y.) LIX. 3121/1 The dislike 
«. Of Trilby‘s posing for the ‘altogether ', doesn’t jibe with 
the author’s authoritative declaration that to all artists .. 
‘nothing is so chaste as nudity *. 

Jiblet, variant of GIBLET. 

ll Siboya (dziboi'a). [Tupi gidoia boia = ser- 
pent).] <A Brazilian name of the great Boa, also 


called botguagi. 

{1648 W. Piso De Med. Brasil. wu. 41 Boiguagu sive 
liboya, serpentium omnium facile maximus.) 1712 V 
Rocexs Vey. 52 That Monster call'’d Jiboya, or the Roebuck- 
Serpent, which I enquir'd after. 1774 GotpsM, Vat, ist. 
VIL. 225. 1839 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XX. 3145/1 Boa con- 
strictor, Linn...is met with in Surinam and Brazil, in woody 
districts... It is..commonly known by the name of Fidoya. 

+ Jie, obs. Sc. var. of JEE v., to move, turn. 

1728 Ramsay Vision xxii, Ay jieand, and flieand, Round 
lyk a wedder-cock. 

Jiff. collog. Short for Jirry. 

1797 Mrs. A. M. Bexnett Beggar Girl (1813) IIE. 281 
"¥would raise a mutiny in a jiff. 1894 Witkins & Vivian 
Green Bay Tree 1. 76 Vl be back in two jiffs. 1899 E. J. 
Cuapman Drama 2 Lives, Amphioxus & Ascid, 83 He 
grasps the creature in a jiff. ; — 

Jiffle (dzif'l), v. Now dia/. [Origin obscure : 
cf. JuFFLE v.] intr. To shuffle, to fidget. 

1674 Fairrax Bulk § Selv. 134 Jogging on in a jiffling 
way, they lag bebind at every bearing, as they come up 
more or less at every jetting. 1799 W. Tayor in Monthly 
Alag. VII. 139 You limp'd and jiffled for a Iong while 
after. 1825-89 Jamieson, To siffe, to shuffle. erths. 1877 
N.IW. Linc. Gloss., Fiffie, to fidget. 1895 £. Anglian Gloss., 
Fiffiing, fidgety. 

Jiffy (dzifi). collog. Also 8 jeffy, 9 jiffey. 
(Origin unascertained.] A very short space of 
time; only in such phrases as 27 @ 7tfy, in a trice. 

1785 Munchhausen’s Trav, xxiii. (1792) 96 In six jiffies I 
found myself and alf my retinue .. at the rock of Gibralter. 
1796 Grose Dict. Vulgar Tongue s.v., It will be done in 
a jeffy: it will be done in a short space of time, in an in- 
stant. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple xiii, We were ordered to 
South America; and the trade winds took us there in a 
jiffey. a1845 Hoop 7. Trumpet xxxv, In half a jiffy, or 
less than thai, 1880 Spurceon ¥. Ploughm. Pict, 100 Vhey 
have wonderful plans for doing everytbing in a jiffy. 


JIG. 


Jig (dzig), 56. Forms: 6 Sc. ieig, 6-7 iyg, 
iigge,iyege, gigée, 7 sig, Vege, 7~-S jigg, 7- jie. 
{Origin uncertain. Often assumed to be identical 
with OF. gigue a kind of stringed instrument, a 
rude fiddle, It. and Sp. giga, MHG. gige, Ger. 
geige; but as to this there are difficultics: the OF. 
word had none of the senses of zg, it was also obs. 
long before szg is known to have existed; moreover, 
mod.F. gigue the dance, and dance tune (exemplified 
1680) is not a continuation of OF. gigze, but is said 
by Darmiesteter to have been simply adopted from 
Eng. jég. In this uncertainty as to the origin and 
history of the word, the order of senses here pre- 
sented is provisional ; those in 6 are in part directly 
from the stem of Jic v. 

Eimercntly the only way in which y7g could be connected 
with OF. gigue, would be its formation from Jic z., the 
derivation of the latter from F. giguer, ginguer ‘to leap, 
frolic, gamibol’, and the formation of this from OF. gigue. 
But not one of these steps is certain; in particular the senses 
and cbronology of Jic v. offer difficulties. ] 

1. A lively, rapid, springy kind of dance. 

e1g60 A. Scort Poems (S. ‘T. S.) iv. 58 Sum luvis, new 
cum to toun, With jeigis to mak thame joly; Sum luvis 
dance vp and doun, Io meiss thair malancoly. 1599 Mar- 
ston Sco. Willante x, The Orbes celestiall Will daunce 
Kemps ligge. 1599 SHAKs. J/uch Ado u. i. 78 Wooing .. 
is hot and hasty like a Scotch ijgge (and full as fantasticall). 
1624 Be. Hate Serm. Sampton Crt. Sept., Surely jiggs 
ata Funeral .. are things prodigiously unseasonable. 1634 
Mitton Comns 952 All the swains that there abide With 
jigs and rural dance resort. 1775 A. Bernasy Jaz. 21 
When the company are pretty well tired with country 
dances, it is usual to dance jiggs. 1843 Lever ¥. f/inton 
xvil. (1878) 124 The whole party would take hands and 
dance round the table to the ineasure of an Irish jig. 

tb. St. Vitus’s jig: St. Vitus’s dance, chorea. 

1702 BaynarD Cold Baths u. (1709) 377 A Youth that had 
lost the use of his Limbs by a sort of a Chorea sancti Viti 
(called Saint Vitus's Jigy). : 

e. [f. Jic v.] Fidgety movement: in phr. ov the 
Jig. (collog.) 

1881 Jerreries Wood Magic 1. ii. 25 The sight of the 
white steam, and the humming of the fly-wheel, always set 
Bevis ‘on the jig’, as the village folk called it, to get to the 
machinery. 

2. The music for such a dance; a rapid lively 
dance-tune; sfec. oue in triple rhythm (usually 
6-8 or 12-8) used as the last movement of a 
suite (oftener in the Fr. form GiGue or It. Gica). 

1688 Suaxs. L. L. L. 1v. iii. 168 To sce great Hercules 
whipping a Gigge, Ard profound Salomon tuning a lygge. 
1593 Donne Sas. iv. 147 As fidlers still, Though they be 
paid to be gone, yet needs will Thrust one more jig upon 
you. 1621 Burton Avat. Med. :t. ti. vi. tii, The sound of 
those Gigges and Hornpipes. 1649 Loverace Poeszs (1864) 
128 In the same key with monkeys jiggs Or dirges of pro- 
scribed piggs. 1674 PLayrorp Skidf J/us. Pref. g Our late 
solemn Musick is now justled out of esteem by the new 
Corants and Jigs of Foreigners. 1747 Lf. Wacrote Lett. 
(1846) II. 177 Whey sing to jigs, and dance to church music. 
1878 Browninc Jets Croisic cxix, What some player-prig 
Means for a grave tune though it proves a jig. 

+3. A song or ballad of lively, jocular, or mock- 
ing (often scurrilous) character, (In 17th c. applied 
in mockery to metrical versions of the l’salms.) 

1870 Foxe A. § AZ. (ed. 2) I. 470 The Scottish Gigges 
and rymes were these, Lon z berdes hartles, Paynted hoodes, 
witles. 1590 Martowe Edw. @/, u. it, The fleering Scots, 
To England’s high disgrace, have made this jig; ‘ Maids of 
England, sore may you mourn, For your lemans you have 
lost at Bannocksbourn, With a heave and a hol’ 1611 
FLori0, Chiarantana, a kinde of Caroli or song full of leap- 
ings like a Scotish gigce. 1621 Motte Camerar. Liv. Libr. 
\. ii, 322 In praise of him certaine jygges were made. 16.. 
Road. Ball. Ul, 257 Man in Moon, In wine we call for bawdy 
jiggs, Catzoes, rumbilk ws, whirligigs. ¢1657 Cent. -irt. agst. 
Clergy in J. Walker “ uffer. Clergy (1714) 82 The singing of 
Hopkins’s Psalms, which he called Hopkins's jiggs. 1673 
R. Leicu Transp. Reh. 17 Having had our Geneva Jigg, 
let us advance. : 

+4. A light performance or entertainment of a 


lively or comical character, given at the end, or in 


an interval, of a play. Ods. 

Perhaps originally mainly consisting of song and dance 
(quot. 1632), but evidently sometimes of the nature of a farce. 

a1soz Greene Fas. /V,1. Interl., Here see I good fond 
actions in thy jig. 1602 SuHaxs. /fam, 11. ii. 522 He's for a 
ligge, or a tale of Baudry. 1611 Cotar., /‘arce,., the lyg 
at the end of an Enterlude, wherein some pretie knauerie 
is acted. 1632 D. Lupron Lond. 4% Countrey xx, Most 
commonly when the play is done, you shal haue a ligge 
or dance of all trads, they mean to put their legs to it, as 
well as their tongs. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes tv. iii. 187 
Untill the sad Catastrophe shews the Play to be a jig, all 
mockery and mirth. 1700 /’dayhouse Advt.in Flying Post 
4 July, Miss Evans's Jigg and Irishdance, 1728 Pore Dunc. 
11, 238 A fire, a jigg, a baitle, and a ball. 1864 SHaw //is¢. 
Eng. Lit. vi. (1875) 125 At the end of the piece, or occasion- 
ally perhaps between the acts, the clown or jester performed 
what was called a jig. , ae: 

5. A piece of sport, a joke; a jesting matter, a 
trifle; a sportive trick or cheat. Zhe jig ts up= 
‘the game isnp’, itis all over. Now dza/. or slang. 

1592 Nasue P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 38 Let not your shops he 
infected with anie such goose gyblets or stinking garbadge, 
as the lygs of newsmongers. 1627 E. F. ///st. Edw. 1/, 
(1680) 66 As with a Jigg of State might catch them naked. 
1663 Flagellum, or O. Cromwell (672) 27 When the Major 
now perceived the Jig, and how Kitchinman had fooled 
him, he could have pulled the Hair off his Head. 1688 
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Bunyan Jerus. Sinner Saved (1886) 103 By jiggs, and 
tricks, and quirks, which he helpeththem to. 1735 DycHeE, 
Jig, ..an arch merry trick. 1848 Jones Sk. Lrav. 14 
(Farmer), I know’d the jig was up. 1861 THackerAy Four 
Georges iv. (1862) 224 Her jigs, and her junketings, and her 
tears. 1894 Howe ts in //arper’s Alag. Feb. 380 The die 
is cast, the jig is up, the fat’s in the fire, the milk's spilt. 

6. A name variously applied in different trades 
to mechanical contrivances and simple machines 
for performing acts or processes, some of which 
arise directly from uses of Jic v., while in others 
the sense is little more than ‘dodge’, ‘device’, 
‘contrivance’: see the quots. sec. b. A ma- 
chine or contrivance for jigging or dressing ore by 
shaking it up jerkily in a fluid medium (see Jic 
v. 5) = Jiccer sé.1 3b. ce. A contrivance of 
various kinds for catching fish: see quots., and cf. 
Gic 56.4 a. Coal-mining. A steep tramway on 
which the loaded trucks as they descend draw up 
the empty trucks by means of a cable passing round 
a drum or worked by wheels; also called jzzny. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Fig. 1. A handy tool. The 
name is applied to various devices, and in many trades 
sinall and simple machines are called jigs. In the armorer's 
set of tools we find cited,—Drilling-jig. Filing-jig. Milling- 
jig. Shaving-jig. Tapping-jig. 1881 GREENER Gun 432 
By means of jigs, callipers, and other tools the exact size of 
the stock and its angle with the barrel is obtained, 

1877 Raymonp Séatist. Mines § Aining 424 No 
principle has yet been discovered which is better adapted 
to the separation of minerals than the interinittent and 
impulsive action of some fluid medium on the crushed ore. 
The best results thus far obtained are from machines known 
as ‘jigs’, which employ the above principle. 

Cc. 1868 NV. ¥. Tribune 22 July (Bartlett’, A long, stout 
line, at the end of which was a shining, spoon-shaped piece 
of pewter, terminated hy a large hook. This apparatus he 
called a jig. 1873 Forest 4& Stream 2 Oct. 122 The Shoals 
are fished with a jig’, a three-pronged harpoon, fastened 
to a long wooden handle. 1883 Fisheries Eahib. Catad. 
195 Jigs and drails fur the capture of cod, .. mackerel 
jigs formerly extensively used. 1897 R. Kirtine Ca/zt. 
Courageous 145 very soul aboard hung over his squid-jig 
—a piece of lead painted red and armed at the lower end 
with a circle of pins hent backward hike half-opened unibrella 
ribs. 1897 Outing \U. S.) XXX. 258/1 Harry..leaned over 
to watch critically the action of the hone jigs, as they 
played in the water, They darted from side to side without 
whirling, thus closely imitating a wounded fish. 

da. 1866 Daily Tel, 26 Jan. 6/3 The spot where it was 
ignited was shown to be the first level on the north side near 
the top of the jig. 1893 Labour Commission Gloss., Figs, 
term used in North Staffordshire in the steep measures to 
describe the road down which the trams are sent, the full 
trams pulling the empty ones up. 

7. Applicd ludicrously to a horse, a person, etc. 
collog. 

1706 Wooden World Dissected (1708) 54 Up he [a sailor] 
hoists himself a Trip upon his Jig of a Horse, and sticks as 
close .. as if he was got cross a Yard-arm. 1781 BENTHAM 
Wks. (1843) X. 103 This Lord and Lady Tracton are the 
queerest jigs you ever saw. 

8. Comb., as (senses 1-4) jig-dancer, -given adj., 
-like adj., -maker; jig-backed a., having a twist 
in the back; jig-brow (Coal-mining), an under- 
ground incline on which a jig or jinny (see 6d) 
works, also called jinny-road, jig-chain (see 
quot.); jig-clog, a clog worn in dancing a jig ; 
jig-mould, a mould into which melted lead is 
poured to form the shank of a jig (sense 6c); jig- 
pin, ‘a pin used by miners to hold the turn-beams, 
and prevent them from turning’ (Webster, 1828). 
See also JiG-Saw. 

1821 Sporting Mag.V 111. 262 1t was discovered that, from 
a wrench, she [a mare] was also *jig-hacked. 1881 Raymonp 
Alining Gloss. *Jig-brow, 1g00 Daily News 11 Jan. 7,3 
Then we went to the face, up some of the ‘jig brows’, the 
roads running off at right angles from this pony track. 
1881 Rayonn Wining Gloss., * Fig-chain, a chain hooked to 
the hack of a skip and running round a post, to prevent its 
too rapid descent on an inclined plane. 1897 Darly News 
5 Feb. 9/5 A card, on which he was descrihed as ‘the 
champion clog and “jig dancer’. 1611 B. Jonson Catiline 
Ded., Posterity .. shall know, that you dare, in these *jig- 
given times, to countenance a legitimate Poem. 1835 Court 
Mag. V1. 24/2 It is a *jig-like sort of tune. 1899 Daily 
News 20 Apr. 5/3 With the exception ofa jig-like presto, .. 
the Fantasia is less remarkable for idea or effect than for 
skilful instrumentation. 1602 SHaks. Hay. in. ii. 131 Oh 
God, your onely *ligge-maker: what should a man do, but 
be merrie. 1633 Forp Love's Sacr. tt. i, Petrarch was a 
dunce, Dante a jigmaker. 

Jig (dzig),v. Also 7 gig, (gidge). [Closely re- 
lated to Jic sd. (q.v.), but not known so early. In 
some senses it approaches obs. F. giguer (15th c.) 
to gambol, freak, sport, nasalized génguer to leap, 
kick, wanton (which is app. not related to OF. 
gigue); but this resemblance may be merely acci- 
dental, or due to parallel onomatopeeic influence, the 
large number of words into which 7zg- enters indi- 
cating that it has been felt tobe a natural expression 
of a jerking or alternating motion. See the words 
following, and cf. Fic, Fric. Some of the senses 
evidently arose independently from Jic sé., and the 
historical order of the whole is unascertained.] 

1. a. frans. Yo sing or play as a jig, or in the 
style of a jig (see JiG 5b. 2, 3). ? Obs. 

1568 Suaks. L. L. L. un. i. 11 To ligge off a tune at the 
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tongues end, canarie to it with the feete, humour it with 
turning vp your eie. 1633 Forp Love's Sacr. iu. i, Make 
thy moan to hallad-singers and rhymers; they'll jig out thy 
wretchedness and ahoniinations to new tunes. 

b. trans. To dance (a jig or other lively dance). 

1719 D’Urrey Jills IV. 100 We Jig the Morris upon the 
Green. 1802 Mrs. J. West /nfidel Father 111.151 A gentle- 
man .. jigged country dances the same evening for six 
hours. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. I. v. iv, While this brave 
Carmagnole-dance has hardly jigged itself out. 

ce. zn(r. To dance a jig; to dance in a rapid, 
jerky, lively fashion. Also /o zg i¢. 

1672 Maypole Dance in Westminster Drollery u. 80 For 
Willy has gotten his Jill, And Johnny has got his Joan, To 
jig it, jig it, jig it, jig it, Jigit up and down! 1723 STEELE 
Guardian No. 147 22 The bride thoughtlessly jigging it 
about the room. 1764 Foote JWayor of G. 11. Wee 1799 1. 
187 Are all the women engaged? why then my docu tenens 
and I will jig together. 1798 Jane AusTEN Northang. 
#166, viii, | suppose you and I are to stand up and jig it 
together again. 1883 Corns. Mag. June 718 The country 
dances commenced, in which the @ean monde .. bobbed, 
capered, jigged and grinned. 

d. (to jig it.) To play the fiddle briskly. 

1780 Mayne Sidler Gun u. xxiv, Jock Willison, a Sutor 
bred, Wha, for the fiddle, left his trade, Jigg'd it far better 
than he sped. 

2. intr. To move up and down or to and fro 
with a rapid jerky motion; in quot. 1886 of a fish 
= JIGGER v1! 

1604 Suaks. //am, ut. i. 150 (2nd Qo.) You gig [Fo/. gidge] 
and amble, and you list, you nickname Gods creatures, and 
make your wantonnes ignorance. 1713 C’Tess WiNCHEL- 
SEA AJisc. Poenzs 28 Phillis... Kept time with every thrilling 
Close, And jigg'd upon her seat. 1869 Brackmorr Lorna D. 
xxx, The girls’ feet were already jigging. 1876 T. Harpy 
Ethelberta (1840) 121 His hands under his coat-tails, and his 
pees jigging up and down upon his toes, 1886 H. P. 

Verts Amer. Salmon Fisherman 160 He [a 32 th. salmon) 
hegins to jig—a series of short, heavy and sudden jerks. 
b. ¢rans. To move (any thing) with a light jerky 
motion; to jerk to and fro or up and down. 

1710 Duncay Gray in Whitelaw ’%. Sc. Song (1875) 82, 
I maun sit the leelang day An’ jeeg the cradle wi my tae. 
1834 M. Scotr Cruise Al/idge (1863) 60 The rushing water 
.. closing in on the rudder making it cheep as it was jigged 
from side to side with a buzzing gurgle. 1 Ser. Amer. 
29 Dec. 403/2 When the carriage [of a sawmill] is to be 
jigged back, the lever manipulating the rock shaft is moved 
froin the saw. 

3. intr. To move in unison wh; 
‘jump’, chime wth. rare. 

1838 Fraser's Alag. XVII. 63 My manhood cannot to it 
stoop: It jigs not with my wants or wishes. 

+4. trans. Yo put off with a trick (see Jic 


5b, 5). Obs. 

1633 Forp Love's Sacr. in. iii, Do not think the gloss Of 
smooth evasion. ,Shall jig me off; I'll know't, I vow I will. 

5. To dress (ore) so as to separate the coarser 
and finer portions, by shaking it under water in 
a sieve or a box with perforated bottom, or by 
means of a machine operating in a similar way. 

1778 Pryce Min. Cornud, 235 ‘Yhis coarser size..is jigged 
pure and clean, if it be well given for Ore. /did. Gloss. 
s.v. Figging, In the Lead Mines, the Jigged Ore goes by 
the name of Peasy. 1855 Cornival/ 228 The ores are now 
given to boys, who jig them, or shake them ina sieve under 
water, hy which means the ore or heavy part keeps at the 
hottom, whilst the spar, or refuse, ts scraped from the top. 
1875 J. H. Cortins A/etal Mining 112 The hest ore when 
so crushed is ready for sale, but the seconds has next to be 
‘jigged’. .. The sieves are made to move up and down for 
a few minutes with a peculiar jerking motion while dipping 
in water. aes . ; 

6. To catch (a fish) by jerking a hook into its 
body; to catch with a jig (see JIG 5d. 6c). b. 
intr. To fish with a jig. 

1883 Cuas. Hattock Sportsman's Gazetteer (rev. ed.) 243 
Keep the line constantly in motion, and half the time you 
will ‘jig’ them in the belly, tail or side, as the finny mass 
moves over the hook. : e 

7. To shape an earthen vessel with a jigger (see 
JiccER 56.1 5 a). 

1865 [see JiGGING vbl. sb. 2]. : . 

8. In /Vell-boring, To bore with the aid of a 
spring-pole, which jerks up the rods and drill after 
the stroke. (UW. S.) F 

Jig-a-jig, jig-a-jog, imitative words expressing 
reiteration or alternation of light, short, jerky 
movements (see JIG v. 2, Joc v. 3); they may be 
used a. as adv. = with a jigging or jogging motion; 
b. as adj. =having such a motion; ¢. as sd.=such 
motion itself; d. as vd.=to move in such a way. 

1602 DEKKER Satirom. Wks. 1873 1. 221 Thou shalt be 
carted, drawne I meane, Coacht, Coacht, thou shalt ryde 
ligga-logge. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair Induct., Hee 
would ha’ made you such a lig-a-iogge t’ the boothes, you 
should ha’ thought an Earthquake had heen in the Fayre. 
1659 Torriano, Baccolére,.. to play at titter-totter, gigg- 
ajoggie. 1837 Marryar Olla Podr. xxix, It was a regular 
jig-a-jig. /éd., The whole company. .were jig-a-jigging up 
and down, . 

Jigamaree (dzi:gamar7’). d#a/. or collog. Also 
jigg-, gig-. [An arbitrary humorous formation f. 
Jic sé. (senses 5-6): cf. JiccumBoB, also wizg- 
maleerie, and the like.] 

1. (See quots.) De 

1847-78 HatuiweL, Jiggamarce, amanceuvre, Var. dial, 
1864 WesstTER, Figgamarce, a sportive or cunning trick; a 
maneuver. (Codlog, and low.) 1890 Cent. Dict., Figainaree. 
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2. A fanciful contrivance, which the speaker 
thinks ridiculous or worthless. 

1844 Mayor Fones's Courtship (Bartlett), Mary was sewin" 
something mighty fine with ruffles and jigamarees alt 
around it. 1848 Jones SA, Srav. 9 (Farmer) Dyin’ fineries 
and northern gigamarees of one kind or another. a 1860 
NV. Spirit of the Times (Bartlett), The ‘housekeeper's 
friend ', that ere jigamaree the wimmin scrubs with, instead 
of going on their hands and knees as they used to, 

Jigambob, variant of JiccumbLos. 

Jig g by jowl: see Cuxzek sé. 5. 

+Jiggalovrrum, Obs. collog. [Cf. JiGAMAnREE.] 
A fanciful thing of ltttle value ; a trifle. 

1613 H. Kix //alfe-pennyw. Wit Ded. A ijb, 1 see my 
inferiours .. torment the Print daily with lighter trifles and 
liggalorums then my russet Hermit is. 

Jiggambob, jiggembob, var, JiccumBon. 

Jigger (dzi'ge), sb.1 Also 6 gygeger, 7 giger, 
8 jiger, 8-g gigger. [In some senses, agent-noun 
from Jic v.; the relationship of othcrs is obscure.] 

I. 1. One who ‘jigs’ or dances a jig. Also, in 
dial., An odd-looking person, a‘ guy’. Cf. JIG 56.7. 

1675 Cotton Scoffer scofft 168 Wenus. ..O how I'le trip it 
at thy wedding. aris. Nay, you'r a jigger, we all know. 
1825 Brockett, Figyer, an airy, swaggering person. ‘A 
comical jigger’. 1880 Famacsou's Dict., Figger,a tern of 
reproach or disrespect. 

II, 2. Nau. a. A small tackle consisting of 
a double and a sing!e block and a fall, used for 
various purposes; ¢sf. one used to hold on the 
cable when it is heaved into the ship. 

1726 G. Roserts 4 Vrs. Voy. 119 To enable the little Boy 
to hold on, J nade him a Jigger with a Block fix'd to the 
Cable, and a Rope reev'd through it, so that having a 
double Purchase [ctc.]. 1769 FALcoxner Dict, Marine (178) 
s.v., The jigger is..useful when the cable is cither 4 6 td 
with mud.., or when it is stiff and unwieldy, 1840 R. Ff. 
Dana Bef. Mast xxii. 66 The sails were furled with great 
care, the bunts triced up by jiggers. 1847 Key Meco. 
11, AL. 8. Gorgon (1866 28 Bousing the casks close to the 
ships side with a jigger. 

b. A small sail: see quot. 1867. 

1831 [implied in yleger-mast ; sce 8). 1867 Suytiu Saslor’s 
Word-bk., Figger, ..a small sail rigged out on a mast and 
boom from the stern of a cutter, etc. 1894 Srmes 1 June 
11/4 To steady her..a jigger was run up at the stern. 

e. Short for rigger-mast: see 8. 

1880 Times 23 Oct. 5,/4 She has four masts, the fore and 
main masts carrying yards, a large spread of fore and aft 
canvas being provided for the mizzenmast and the jigger. 

d. A small vessel of the smack type furnished 
with a ‘jigger’ sail: see b; a similar vessel used 
as a fishing~vessel on the N.E. coast of N. America. 

1860 Bartietr Dict. Aner, Figger, a small fishing 
vessel. New England. 1875 Kyuicnt Dict. Mech., Figger 
..3-.¢ A fishing-vessel whose rig corresponds to that of a 
cutter, excepting a small mizzen in the stern. 1891 mes 
16 Oct. 9/6 ‘The jigger Petril, of Port Bannatyne, with 
gravel, is supposed to have foundered, as she has not heen 
heard of since leaving Blairmore. ; 

3. Alining. a. One who dresses or ‘jigs’ ore; 
see JIG vw. 5. b. An apparatus for dressing ore 
and separating it into layers of varying finencss; 
consisting wholly or essentially of a sieve, or a box 
with holes, which is shaken up and down in water, 
or into which water ts forced. 

1778 Pryce Vin, Cornud. 234-5 The jigger holds a coarse 
wire sieve .. while another person throws the unclean Ore 
into the sieve, which the jizger dips into the water and 
shakes twice or thrice. /éd. Gloss. s.v. Figetng, [The 
larger particles of ore] lie at the hottom of the Jigging-sieve 
or Jigger. 31874 Raymonp Statist. Mines 4 AMtning 499 
The mining laboratory now contains .. a little hand-jigger, 
a rotary pulverizer, and a fan-hlower. 

4. A contrivance for catching fish: =Ji¢ sd. 6c. 

1815 Sporting Alag. XLV. 153 Cod lines and pouting, and 
jigger likewise. 1884 I eekly Scotsman 23 Feh. 1/6 The 
method of capturing thein [cuttle or squid] is known as 
jigging, the jigger consisting of a numher of hooks radiat- 
ing from a fixed center of lead. No hait is used. The 
jigger is lowered to the bottom where it is constantly kept 
moving up and down till the squid is felt upon it. 

5. Thename of numerous mechanical contrivances 
or devices, used in many trades and operations. 
Among these may be specified 

a. Pottery. A horizontal lathe used in china-making. 
b. Mining. A hook or similar contrivance for attaching 
hutches or trams to a hauling rope, or for coupting them to 
each other. Cc. A loose chain used as a warehouse crane. 
d. A small roller, or a set of rollers fitted in a suspended 
oscillating frame, used for graining leather. e. A shoe- 
maker’s tool for polishing the edge of the sole of a hoot. 
f. A machine for hardening and condensing a felted fabric 
by repeated quick hlows from rods, by a rapidly vibrating 
platen or platens, or hy an intermittent rolling action. 
g. Billiards. A slang name for the supporting rest, used 
when the ball is too far off to he reached by the cue if rested 
on the hand, h. A cooper’s drawing-knife with a hollowing 
blade. (Knight Dict. Jfech.) 1. A small street-railway car, 
drawn hyone horse. U.S. Jj. Amachine workedhy electricity 
and indicating by means of a pointer dial the prices at 
which sales are made on 'change. U.S. k. AZint. ‘A small 
weight which it is necessary, in certain cases, toadd to a 

iven numher of coins to make an exact pound in weight’. 
(iv 3. Hosking, Royal Mint.) 

a. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 463 For forming 
saucers, and other small circular articles, there has been 
recently introduced a small vertical shaft, called a yigger, on 
the top of which is a turned head, suited to receive the 
mould on which the saucers, &c. are to be formed. 1881 


Porcelain Works, Worcester 21 The mould that gives the | 
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form to the face of the plate or saucer is fixed on a horizontat 
lathe called a jigger. 

b. 1888 .V..4 Q. 7th ser. VI. 322/2, Figger, an apparatus 
for attaching hutches to a haulage rope, which holds hy 
twisting or Liting the rope. 

Cc. 1891 Labour Commission Gloss. Figger boy, name 
given (at the Millwall Docks) to a boy working a Jigger or 
loose chain. Jdid. s.v, Mork, A jigger, ..a loose chain 
worked not through the medium of a crane, but by hydraulic 
or steam power. 1900 Dundee Advert. 21 Aug. 5 An in- 
creased charge for the use of the hydraulic jiggers. 

1883 [iaLDaANE Workshop Receipts Ser. MW 34/2 
A grain or polish is given to the leather, either F boar ing 
or working under sinalt pendulum rollers, called ‘jiggers , 
which are engraved either with grooves or with an imita- 
tion of grain, ‘ 

@. 1850 J. Srrutuers Poet. H’ks. 1. Autohiog. 38 A tool 
highly esteemed among them called a jigger. 

&. 1847 Are. Smitit Chr, Cadpele xii. (1857) 347 The long 
cue and the ‘jigger'. 

ILI. Various slang uscs. 
to.the foregoing.) 

6. A door. 

1567 Harvan Caveat 1869)85 Dup the gygger.. open the 
doore. 1659 Caterpidlers anatomized, Gigers jacked, 
locked doors. 81a J. Il. Vaux Flash Dit, Figger, a 
door. 1851 Mayuew Loud, Labour 1 314 Such men are 
always left outside the jigger door) of the houses. 

b. A prison or cell. 

1895 Max Pemnerton Puritan's Wife xiii. 116, 1 would 
sooner have been in the gigger at Newgate. 

7. An jllicit distillery. 

1824 Compl. Llist. Murder Mr Weare 241 He said that 
Probert and two others were in the jigger at Gal's Ililk 
lbid, 251, 1 kept a private jigger there, and it was never 
discovered. 185: Mayurw Lond. Labour 1 387 ‘They 
carry about their persons ; int bladders of * stuff’, or ‘jigger 
stuff") spirit made at an illicit stitl). 

b. A drink of spirits, a dram. (27.5. 

1889 Lishen (Dakota: Sfar 1s Feb. 3/1 After giving him 
two sniall paar *, the civilities were brought to an end. 
1892 A.B. Lee (ist. Columbus (Ohio 1. 335 The‘ jigger’ 
way a dram of less than a gill, taken [5 times a day]. 

IV. 8. attrib. and Comdé., as jigger-block (sce 
quot., and cf. sense 2a); jigger-dubber s/ang , 
a turnkey (cf. sense 6); jigger mast Nawt.,\a)a 
small mast at the stern, on which a jiyger \sense 2 b) 
is hoisted ; (6) the aftermost mast of a four-tnasted 
merchant ship; jigger-pump, a) a force-pump 
mounted on a portable stand and u-ually connected 
with a hose, used for watering flower-beds, ctc. ; 
(0) see quot.; jigger-tackle A\au/, = sense 2a; 
jigger-yard Nawt., a yard on which the jigger 
(sense 2b) ts extended. 

1859 F, A. Grireitus Arte, Alan. (1362) 107 If the stra 
be continued, so as to form a tail, at the end of the bloc 
which has no hook, the block is called a tail or “jigger 
block; and if a tackle have its moveable block so furnished, 
it is called a digger tackle’, 1781 G. Parker Ite Soc. 
Il. 69 *Jigger-dubber is a term applied to Jailors or Turn- 
keys. 183z Tretawney -ldz. younger Son xxiv, This dow 
had a large mast forward, and a *gigger-mast aft. 1835 
Sir J. Ross Narr, 2nd Voy. Explan. Verms 16 Fieger 
mast, a small mastat the stern, with a sail resembling a lug 
sail. 1879 Brack Wacleod ef D. xxxiv. 305 The red ensign 
clung to the jigger-mast. 1894 JI'estm. Gaz, 15 May 7/2 
Owing to the frightful rolling of the ship the steel masts 
gave way, all coming down, with the exception of the lower 
foremast, the mizen lower mast, the jizger lower mast and 
topmast, and the bowsprit. 1847-78 HattiweLt, * Jigger- 
fump, a pump used in breweries to force beer into vats. 
1769 Farconer Dict. Marine (1789), * Jigger Tackle, a light 

. tackle, consisting of a double and single block. 1794 
Gazetteer in Spirit Pub, Frnls. 1799) 176 D—n me! if 
would not get a jigger-tackle upon you. 31842 J. F. Coorer 
Jack o' Lantern \. 182 ‘Vhree fair, handsome flags rose to 
the end of the Fen-Follett’s *jigger-yard. 

Jigger (dzi-ga:), 56.2 Also 8 chiger, 9 chig- 
ger, jigga. [Corruption of Cnicor.]} 

1. =CHIGOE. 

1756, 1810, 1830, 1868 [see CHicor]. 1781 SMEATHMAN in 
Phil. Trans. UXX1t. 170, 1 know nothing similar, except in 
the pulex penetrans of Linnzus, the jigger of the West 
{ndies. 1826 Kiray & Sp, Entomol, (1856) 1V. 53, 1 am 
speaking of the celebrated Chigoe or Jigzers, called also 
Nigua, Tungua, and Pique. 1897 Mary Kiwostry IV, 
Africa 205 A touch of fever on him and jiggers tn his feet. 
1899 Blackw, Mag. Nov. 635/1 Several Sepoy's were sufter- 
ing from that African pest the ‘jigger *. . 

2. Applied in U.S. to various harvest-ticks, such 
as Leptus americanus and L. trritans, which fasten 
on the human skin and cause great irritation. 

Jigger (dzi-ga1), v.1 co/log. [? frequentative of 
Jic v.]  ztr. To make a succession of rapid 
jerks; said of a fish struggling to free itself from 
the hook. Hence Ji-ggering 74/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1867 F. Francis Angling ix. (1876) 328 When a fish 
‘jiggers ‘ or keeps up a constant ‘jag, jag, jag’, at the line, 
it is a very unpleasant..symptom. /21¢,, 1 have lost many 
a jiggering fish. 189: A. Lanc Angling Sk. 118 He [a 
salmon] came slowly up, and ‘jiggered ' savagely at the line, 
1895 Daily News 1 Aug. 6/4 When he jiggers, a fish puts 
all he knows into a series of short rapid tugs. 

Jigger, v.2 slang or collog. (Origin disputed. 
It has been referred to JIGGER sd.7, and to JIGGER 
56.1 sense 6 b: cf. next.] Used as a vague substi- 
tute for a profane oath or imprecation, esp. in asse- 
verations. (Only in passive.) 

1837 Marrvat Dog-Fiend xxxvi, I'm jiggered if he don't 
tella lie, 1861 Dickens Gt, Aapect. xvii, ‘Well, then’, 
said he, ‘I’m jiggered if I don't see you home’. This 
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penalty of being jiggered was a favourite supposititious case 
of his. Oe attached no definite meaning to the word that 1 
am aware of. 1886 Mrs. Burnert Jit. Lil, Fauntleroy 
ii. (1892) 23 ‘Well’, said Mr. Hobbs, '['lt be — jiggered ** 
This was an exclamation he always used when he was very 
much astonished or excited. 

Jigger, v.53 slang. [app. f. Jiccrr sé.1 sense 
6b.) ¢rans. To shut wf, imprison. 

1857 Tlact. Caine Deemster xaxiii, Poor Mastha Dan 
had Leen ..jiggered up in Peel Castle, 

Jigget izi'get), v. colloy. Also 9g jiggit. 
[dim. of Jiu v.] intr. To move about with a 
jerky or shaky motion; to jig; to hop or skip 
about; to shake up and down; to fidget. llence 
Jiggeting v//. 5b. and Ppl. a. 

1687 Mas. Deux Lucky Chance u. ii, Come, my Lady 
1 ulbank, the night grows old upon our hands, to danceing, 
to jiggeting. 1709 1. Baker fem. Tatler No. 15 She . 
hasa languishing f. ye, a delicious suft Hand, and two pretty 
jiggetting Feet. 1828 Miss Mitrorp in L'{istrange Life 
(1870) If. 35 He is. always jigzeting about from one great 
house to another. 1862 Miss Yoxce (tess A’afe iv. (1864) 
55 There's Aunt Varbara coming down the lane in the 
baker's jiggetting cart. 1898 RK. Kirtisc / leet in Being i. 
4 At eight knots you heard the vicious little twin-screws 
jiggitting like restive horses; at seventeen they pegeed 
away into the sea like a] air of short-gaited trotting ponies 
on_a hard road. f 

Jigget, Jiggetai, var. GiGor!, Dziccrral. 

Jiggety (dzigetit , a. col/og. Also jiggity. 
{f. Jeon v. + -¥5 cf. szekety.) Characterized by 
Jiggeting ; having a jerky unsteady movement. 

1883 G. I]. Toucntos in //arfer’s Mag. Apr. €87/1, | 
would not fix on a bustling, jiggity steamer as the best 
place .. to sketch .. on. 


Jigginess. rare. [f. assumed adj. *7iggy (f. 
Jia sb. or v.+-¥ +-NeESS.] The quality of being 
like a jig, or having a ‘ jigging ’or jerky movement. 

1869 1. Hoop Audes Khyme 47 A too frequent repetition 
of rhyme at short intervals gives a jigginess to the verse. 

Jigging (dzitgiy , 2/4. sb. [t. Jie vw +-1ne!] 
The action of the verb Jic. 

1. The dancing of jigs; light, rapid, jerky movc- 
ment, ctc.: see JIG uv, 1, 2. 

1641 Mu.tox Reform. i. Wks. (1851) 48 That men 
should bee .. pusht forwaid to gaming, jigging, wassail- 
ing, and mixt dancing is a horror to think. 1668 Eriuer- 
EDGE She Would tf She Could i. i. Wks. (1888) 164 The 
natural inclination they have to jigging will make them 
very ready to comply. 1806 Suar Winter in Lond. 
(ed. 3) Il. 207 Suggesting that such jigging and rompin 
Was inconsistent with the elegance that should distinguis 
the amusements of the higher orders. 1849 TuackERAY 
Let. in Scrtbner’s Mag. (1887) 1. 6811, 1 .. go out feeling 
deucedly lonely in the midst of the racketting and jigging. 

b. Ofafish: = jiggering: see Jiccrn v, 

1886 H. P. Wetis Amer. Sabon Fisherman 152 Of all 
the performances of the salmon, none demoralizes me like 
jigging .. a series of short heavy jerks to the line at inter- 
vals of 3 or 4 seconds. 

2. In technical senses: see Jic v. 5-8. 

1778 Pryce Ain. Cornus. Gloss., Figging, isa method of 
dressing the smaller Copper and Lead Ores hy a peculiar 
motion of a wire sieve in a kieve or vat of water, where the 
smattest particles pass through the Jigging-sieve. 1865 
Daily Tel, 138 Apr. 5 Machinery..has already been de- 
signed to execute one part of potters’ work, gigging. 1884 
Weekly Scotsman 23 Feb. 1/6 The method of capturing 
them ts known as jigging, the jigger consisting of a number 
of hooks radiating from a fixed center of lead. 

3. attrib. and Comd., as jigging-party (dral.), 
a dancing-party ; jigging-machine, a machine for 
jigging (usually in sense 5 of the verb: =JiGGER 
56.1 3b); jigging-sieve, a sieve for jigging ore: see 
sense 2 above, quot. 1778. 

1872 T. Harpy Greentvood Tree vii, {On Christmas-day 
night) a jigging ery looks suspicious. 1884 Jest, Aforn. 
Neus 30 Aug. 1,6 Crusher, jigging machine and jiggers. 
1890 Melbourne Argus 29 May 9,8,1 recommend that some 
jigging machinery he put up at once, to concentrate ore 
now at grass for smelting. 


Jigging (dzigin), Af/. a. [f. Jia v. + -1NG 2] 
That jigs, in various senses (see Jic v.); dancing 
jigs; moving jerkily; singing, playing, or compos- 
ing jigs; of the style of a jig (see Jic 5b. 1-3). 

1586 Marirowr 1s¢ Pt. Tamburl. Prol., Jigging veins 
of rhyming mother-wits, 1592 CHettie A inde-Harts Dr. 
ay 16 Men hrought vppe to an honest handicraft, of 
which the realme more need then iygging vanities. 1601 
Suaxs, Ful. C. iv. ili. 137 What should the Warres do with 
these ligging Fooles? 1629 Davenxant Albovine vy. Dram. 
Wks. 1872 I. 94 Leave off your jigging motion when you mix 
Yourselves ina salute. 1839 Marryat Diary Amer, Ser. 
1, 1. 119 One of the leaders then hurst out into a hymn toa 
jigging sort of tune. 1862 THackeray Four Georges ii. 85 
Never was such a hrilliant, jigging, smirking Vanity Fair, 

Jiggish (dzigif, 2. [f. Jic sb. +-1sH1,] 

1. Inclined to jigging, dancing, or frolicking ; of 
light or frivolous disposition (quot. 1634). 

1634-40 Hapincton Castara 1, (Arb.) 16 She is never sad, 
and yet not jiggish, 1815 J. Scott Is. Paris iii. (ed. 2) 39 
Crowds of hoth sexes .. gratifying the jiggish propensities 
of their minds hy the sound of fiddles. , 

2. Resembling or of the nature of a jig or light 
dance ; suitable for a jig. 

1709 Appisox Tatler No. 157 »7 That Musical Instru- 
ment which is commonly known hy the Name of a Kit, that 
is more jiggish than the Fiddle it self. 1712 STEELE Sfec?. 
No, 276 P 3 This Man makes on the Violin a certain jiggish 
Noise to which I dance. 1756 Cowper in Connoisseur 


JIGGLE. 


No. 134 ? 5 The tunes themselves have also been new-set 
to jiggish measures. 1789 I. I'wintnc Avistotle’s Treat. 
Poetry (1812) I. 249 mofe, ‘A jiggish measure’ would be 
weak, to tbe force of the original (Greek]. : 
Jiggle (dzig'l), v. (dim. or frequentative of 
Jic v. o move backwards and forwards, or up 
and down, with a light unsteady motion; to move 
in a rapid succession of slight jerks; to rock or 


jerk lightly. a. évans. 

1836 Sin G. Heap Home Tour 13 The more the child 
cried the inore she jiggled it. 1887 Jessore TrialsCountry 
Parson (1890) i. 23 We know that the fellow was jiggling 
the poor brute’s teeth out of his mouth at the time. 

b. tntr. 

1846 Worcester, Figele v. n., to practise affected or 
awkward motions, to wriggle. A/rs. Farrar. 1880 Yameie. 
son’s Dict., Yo Figgle, v.n., to rock or shake backwards and 
forwards. Shetl. 1887 Jrssorr Arcady i. 10°He shambles 
to the next brewery with any beast of burden that can 
jiggle along. a 

Hence Ji-ggling v//. sb. ; also Jitggie sd., a ‘jig- 

gling’ movement ; a light rapid rocking. 
1888 WV. Amer, Rev. Jan. 59 It is only a little wilder 
Jiggle. 1894 R. Kiptinc Seven Seas (1896) 225 There 
aren't a wave for miles an’ miles Excep’ the jiggle from the 
screw. 1894 Tintes 1 Mar. 3/5 The chief novelties claimed 
in the plaintiffs’ invention were the use of narrower jiggling 
sieves, in proportion to the lateral area of the machine; a 
deflector [etc.]. /ézd., The jiggling of the sieve caused the 
heavier particles to fall through and the larger but lighter 
to pass off over the tail. 

Jiggumbob dzi:gembgb). col/log. ? Obs. Also 
7 jig(g)am-, jiggem-, jigum-, jiggobob, jig-em- 
bob, giggam bobb, gigg-em-, giggom-,giggum-, 
gingam-, gingumbob. [A humorous formation 
from Jic sd, or v.: cf. kickumbob, thingumbob.] 

Something odd or fanciful; a bauble, toy, 
knick-knack ; something which one does not 
choose to name or specify: = THINGUMBOB, (Rarely 
applied to a person.) 

1613 Beaum. & Fi. Coxcomb iv. vii, What Giggombob 
have we here? a@ 1627 Mippreton Wom. beware Wom. 1. 
ii, On with her chain of pearl, her ruby bracelets, Lay 
ready all her tricks and jiggembobs. 1629 Masstncrr 
Picture vy. ili, Shall we have More jiggobobs yet! 1638 
Brome Antifodes ut. v.Wks, 1873 III. 285 Tumbles all Our 
jigambobs and trincketstothe wall. 1671 SHADWELL //umor- 
tsts v, I'll be quit with him and that Jig-em-bob my Niece. 
1678 Butter ved. ui. i. 108 The Enemy..Had rifled all 
his Pokes and Fobs Of Gimcracks, Whims and Jiggumbobs, 
Which he by hook or crook had gather'd. @ 1700 B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Gingumbobs, Toies, or Baubles. 

Ji-ggy-jo-ggy, atv. =JiG-a-suc, Jic-soc. 

1600 Dekker Gent. Craft ii. (1862) 13 Faith, then.. I'll 
go jiggy-joggy to London and be here in a trice, young 
Mistress, 

Jig-jig, jig-jogadv.,ctc. =JIG-a-31G, JIG-A-JoG. 

1836 Smarr, Jig-jog,a jolting motion, a jog,a push, 1864 
Wensster, Yig-jor, having, or pertaining to, a jolting 
motion. 1870 Miss Broucuton Red as a Rose (1878) 151 
Jig-jog through life alongside of Bob. 1885 G. ALLEN 
Babylon xi, That .. drawing-master .. with his formal litile 
directions of how to go jig-jig for a pine-tree, and to.whee, 
whee, whee, for an oak. 

Jigot, var. Gicot, haunch of mutton, etc. 

Jigs, var. GicGs Ods., mouth-disease in horses. 

Jig-saw, 56. U.S. Also gig-saw. [f. Jie v. 
+ Saw.] <A vertically reciprocating saw driven 
by a crank, mounted in various different ways. 

1873 J. Rictarps MWood-working Factories 128 With 
respect to jig saws, the band saw and duplicating machines 
have driven tie most of them out of use. 1873 Knicur 
Dict. Mech., Gig-saw, a thin saw to which a rapid vertical 
reciprocation is imparted, and which is adapted for sawing 
scrolls, frets, etc. 

Heuce Jig-saw v. ¢ravs., to cut or shape with a 
jig-saw. 

1873 J. Ricuarps Wvrod-working Factories 128 What 
may be said of jig-sawing need not consume much space 
here. 1883 Howertts !Voman's Reason (Yauchn. 1884) I. 
213 Designs jig-sawed out of white-wood. 

|| Jihad, jehad (dzzha-d). Also jahad. (Arab. 
se stad struggle, contest, spec. one for the 
propagation of Islam.] A religions war of Moham- 
medans against unbelievers in Islam, inculcated as 
a duty by the Koran and traditions. 

1869 A/. Wilks’ Sk. S. [ndta (ed. 2) 11. xlviit. 381 The pro- 
jects of Jehad—holy war. 1875 Kaye Sefoy IVar III. iv. 
167 To collect inoney and preach the Moslem Jehad. 1880 
Gen. Roserts in Daz/y News 14 Feb. 2/4 The Mollahs have 
been preaching a ye/ad or religious war. 

b. ¢ransf. A war or crusade for or against some 
doctrine, opinion, or principle; war to the death. 

1880 J. Cowen in Dai/y News 2 Feb. 6/5 The political 
Jehad that was being preached against doctrines which .. 
had right and justice to sustain them. 1880 Sa¢, Rev. 
6 Mar. 305 His last attempt to stir up a kind of moral jehad 
against the Governnient. 1886 r9t Century XX. 505 An 
economical governinent bargained to abolish the deer [in 
the New Forest]. Sothe edict went forth, and a‘ Jihad’ 
against the deer was proclaiined. 

ill, variant of Gin 53.%, 56.4, 56.6, v.2 

Jillet (dzi-lét). Sc. (dim. of the female name 
fill or Git (sb.4): see also Gintot, JEtor.] 
A giddy or flighty young woman; ajilt; sometimes, 
a familiar or contempttious term for a girl or young 


Woman, a wench. 
1755 JOHNSON s.v. 9d, Perhaps from. .zit/et, or gillot, the 
diminutive of gi//, the ludicrous name for a woman, ‘Tis 


! 


583 


also called 7//ed in Scotland. 1786 Burns Ox a Scotch 
Bard gone to W. Indies vi, A jillet brak his heart at last, 
Ill may she be! 1808-25 Jamreson, Fillet, a giddy young 
woman, implying the idea of levity. 1828 Scotr F. JV. 
Perth xxxi, Hark you, were it not well to receive that coy 
jillet with something of a mumming ? 

-flirt, variant of GILL-FLIRT. 

Jilliflower, Jilliver, var. of GILLYFLOWER. 

Jilt (dzilt), sb. Also 7-S gilt. [In sense 1= 
Gixtor 1, of which it is perh. a syncopated form 
(though analogies are wanting). Sense 2 appears 
to be influenced by JiLT v., whence also sense 4.] 

+1. A woman who has lost her chastity; a 
harlot or strumpet; a kept mistress. Ods. 

1672 WycHERLEY Love in IVood Dram. Pers., Mrs. Cross- 
bite an old cheating Jilt, and Bawd to her Daughter. 1683 
Kennett tr. Erasm.on Folly 39 He whose wife isa common 
jilt .. and yet swears she is as chast as an untouch'd virgin. 
1joz Eng. Theophrast. 36 Is he not as vile a wretch, as she 
a mercenary gilt? 1815 W. H. Iretanp Scribbleomania 
232 A Jilt most consummate, and impudent Doxie. 

2. ‘A woman who gives her lover hopes, and 
deceives him’ (J.); one who capriciously casts off 
a lover after giving him encouragement. (The cur- 


rent sense. ) 

1674 Brount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Gill or ¥ilt, a Cheat, or 
Woman that has defeated her Gallant in his Amours. 1680 
Otway Orphan. i. 66 Dilatory Fortune plays the Jilt With 
the brave noble honest gallant Man, To throw herself away 
on Fools and Knaves. 1712 STFELE Sfecl. No. 288 P 1 
When you spoke of the Jilts and Coquets. 1751 SMoLLETY 
Per, Pic. I11.1xxxi, Lord W—m .. was waiting in expecta- 
tion of my coming, and might..imagine I was playing the 
jilt. @ 1845 Baruam Jngol. Leg., Marie Mignot v, They'll 
Set you the guilt Of coquetting and ogling, and playing 
the jilt. 

b. Rarely applied to a man. 

1865 Sat. Rev. 19 Aug. 240/2 ‘The offences of the jilt, 
whether man or maiden, are not, it is true, the most 
grievons that can be committed against society. 

3. Se. A contemptuotss tcrm for a girl or young 
woman: ILLET. 

1816 Scott O/d Mort. viii, Thougl: she’s but a dirty jilt. 
3018 — //rt, Alidl, xxix, His wheat-close, you crazed jilt | 

+4. ? A deception: cf. Jinru. 2. Obs. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 63, lbeleev 
it wil be a slurr and blurr, or a base-foul Jilt upon them- 
selvs. 

Tlence Ji‘ltish @., having the character of, or 
characteristic of, a jilt; Jiltship (sonce-wd.), a 
mock title for a jilt. 

1690 Crowne Eng, Frier 1. 31, let him know how your 
Jiltship has serv’d him. 1787 Burns Addr. for Ass 
Fontenelle 33 The wretch in love, Who long with jiltish 
arts and airs hast strove. 1897 Drackmore in Blackw. 
ees duns 780 Eyes.. wavering jiltish, deceitful. 

Jilt (dzilt), v Also 7 gilt. [A ‘new cant 
word’ in 1674; origin not recorded; connexion 
with GiLLoT, or Jit sé. in sense 1, is doubtful.) 

1. frvans. To deceive after holding out hopes in 
love; to cast off (a lover) capriciously ; to be faith- 
less to; to play the jilt towards. Orig. said only 
of a woman; in later use also of a man. 

1673 [see Jittinc below], 1674 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 4), 
Filt, isa new canting word, signifying to deceive and defeat 
ones expectation, more especially in the point of Amours. 
1675 WycHERLeEV Country Wife 1.i Wks. (Rtldg.) 71/2 He 
can no more think the men laugh at him than that women 
jilt him. 1690 Locke //u. Und. iv. xx. (1695) 403 Tell a 
Man, passionately in Love, that he is gilted; bring a score 
of Witnesses of the Falshood of his Mistress, ’tis ten to one 
but three kind Words of hers shall invalidate all their 
Testimonies. 1747 Westey IVs. (1872) I]. 78 You shortly 
after jilted the younger, and married the elder sister. 1816 
Scotr Old Alort. xxxviti, Your mistress seems much dis- 
posed to jilt you. 1865 Sfecalor 11 Feb. 153 If the man 
jilts the woman he is fined, .. as men are liable to be fined 
on conviction of open treason. . 

b. adsol. or intr. To play the jilt. 

1696 ConcREVE fil. to Southerne’s Oroonoko, She might 
have learnt to cuckold, jilt, and sham, Had Covent Garden 
been in Surinam. @1736 YALDEN Poet. Wks. (1833) 65 The 
nymph, when she betrays, disdains your guilt, And, by such 
falsehood taught, she learns to jilt. 1739 A/atrimouy 3 
Where have you [wife] been Jilting all the Day? 

2. gen. To deceive, cheat, trick, delude (ods.); 
to cheat (one’s) expectation; to prove false or 
faithless to (any one); to ‘ throw over’ or discard 


for another. (Now chiefly fg. from 1.) 

1660 No Droll bul a Rational Account 8 Treacherous 
tell-tales, that frequent clubs and Coffee-houses, whose chief 
business is to jilt others into discourse. a 1700 B. E. Dict. 
Cant, Crew, Hedge-Tavern, a jilting starping tavern. 
178z Miss Burney Cecilia vut. iii, He ts waiting for me at 
the inn: however, .. if you will give me some tea here, I 
shall certainly jilt him. 185x THackeray Zag. Hum. iv. 
181 But Fortune shook her swift wings and jilted him too. 

Hence Jilted ff/. a., Jilting vd/. sb. and Afi. 
a.; also Jiltee-, one who is or has been jilted; 
Jilter, one who jilts, a jilt. 

1673 Drypen 1st Pl. Alarr. & la Mode. ifil, It {masquerad- 
ing] was invented first by some jealous Lover, to discover 
the Haunts of his Jilting Mistress. 1708 Brit. Apollo 
No. 99. 3/2 Those cruel Jilters. 1833 L. Ritcnir Wand, 
by Loire 14x Is it necessary.. that you insult the jilted 
suitor? 1894 Pall Mal! Mug. July 397 It is difficult to 
believe that. .the jilter, not the jiltee is to be admired. 

Jilt-flirt, erron. form of GILL-FLIRT. 

Jim, Jima], obs. forms of Gi, GIMMAL. 


Jimbang, variant of JINGBANG. 


JIMP. 


Jim ber-jaw (dgimbaz,d3z5). U.S. collog. [var. 
of gimbal-jaw: see GIMBAL 5.] A projecting lower 
Jaw. So Jitmber-jawed a. = Gimbal-jawed. 

_ 1848-60 Bartietr Dict. Amer., Gimbal-jawed or jimber- 
Jawed, whose lower jaw is loose and projecting. 1883 Miss 
Murrree Prophet Gt. Smoky Mount. iii. 7x The long chin, 
of the style familiarly denominated jimber-jawed. 1889 
FARMER Americanisms, Fimber-jaw. 

Jimbol, Jimerack, obs. ff. GimBan, GIMCRACK. 

Jim-crow (dgitm,krdu), U.S. [In sense 1 app. 
f. Jim, var. of Jem (cf. JemMy sd. 6) + Crow 56.1 
5: in 2, from Jz Crow, used as generic name 
for a negro, from the refrain of a popular negro 
melody, ‘ Wheel about and turn about and jump 
jim Crow ’.] 

1. An implement for bending or straightening 
iron rails by the pressure of a screw. 

1875 in KnicHT Dict. Mech. 

2. attrib. in Jim Crow car, slang term for a rail- 
Way carriage or car for the use of negroes ; 7i-crow 
Planing-machine (see quot.). 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech, 1216/1 The jim-crow planing. 
machine is furnished with a reversing tool, to plane both 
ways, and named from its peculiar motion, as the tool is able 
to ‘wheel about and turn about’. 1900 Morning Leader 
19 Dec. 5/5 ‘Jim-Crow’ Cars, In many Southern States 
there are laws compelling the railroad companies to run on 
their trains separate cars for colored people .. which are 
called ‘ Jim-Crow ’ cars, 

Jiminy, obs. form of GEMINI. 

Jim-jam (dzirmdzem). [A reduplicated term, 
of which the elements are unexplained; perhaps only 
whimsical: cf. f’m-flam, trim-tram, whim-whan, 
etc. Connexion with the first element of gémcrack 
is possible, but the latter is not found till later.] 

+1. A fanciful or trivial article, a gimcrack, a 
knick-knack. Obs. collog. 

a15s0 /mage of Hypocr. in Skellon's Whs. (1843) Il. 446 
These be as knappishe knackes As ever man made, For 
iavells and for iackes, A iymiam foraiade. 1565 Harpinc 
in Jewel Def Afo/. (1611) 381 To shew vs..whether he had 
some iimjam made for him to take it vp, hold it and put it 
on handsomely. r592 Nasne ?. Penilesse 13 A thousand 
iymiams and toyes haue they in theyr chambers. 

2. pl. Vantastic ways, peculiarities. co//og. 

1899 Daily .Vews 16 Dec. 8/3 Oh, tbat’s all right. Every 
regiment has its little jim-jams. 

3. f/. Delirium tremens. slang. 

1885 J. Runciman Shippers & Shelliacks 42 V'Ml die on the 
flags with the jim-jams before I'll wet my lips with it again. 
1897 Blackw, Mag. May 702 One man was just recovering 
from an attack of the jim-jains. 

Jimmal, Jimmer: see GIMMAL, GimMER1, 

Jimminy, obs. form of GEMINI. 

Jimmy (dzi‘mi), dial. and collog. pronunciation 
of Jemmy, occurring in most of the senses of that 
word, and in numerous other slang, dialectal, and 
local uses, for which see Dictionaries and Glossaries 
dealing with such uses. 

Jimmy, dial. form of Jemuy a. 

+Jimp (dzimp), 5.1 Sc. Obs. Forms: 5 gimp, 
6 gymp(e, iymp, iimp. [Perh. connected with 
Jimp @.] 

1. A minute or subtle point; a trifling distinc- 
tiou; a quirk, subtlety; a tittle. 

¢1470 Henryson Alor, Fad, xu. (lVolf & Laid) xvi, 
O man of law, let be tby subteltie, With nyce gimpis, and 
fraudis intricait. 1513 DouGLas -#nets 1. Prol. 124 Forane 
iymp ora bourd, I pray 30u note me nocht at every wourd. 
1563 Win3ET IWés. (1890) II. 15 To eschew al occasioun of 
wane stryfe .. for limpis of Grammar or sik triflis. 1596 
Datrynpte tr. Lesdie's Hist. Scol. 1x. 226 In the leist tot or 
iimp tha neuer brak the papes authoritie, 

A trick, prank. 

1572 Satir, Pocuts Reform, xxxi. 132 Nor with the hous 
of Guyis to mell, Quha ts als godles as thair sell, And kens 
thair gymps, I trow. 

Jimp, sd.2: see Jump 53.2 

Jimp (dgimp), @. (adv.) Se. and north. dial. 
Forms: 6 gymp, (gympt), 8-9 gimp, 8- jimp. 
[JXnown in Sc. since ¢1500; origin obscure. It 
has been compared with GIM a., ‘smart, spruce’, 
of the same age, and with JuMP a., exact, precise, 
which appears later; but in neither case is the 


sense congruous.] 
1, Slender, slim, delicate, graceful, neat. (A 
Scotch or northern word, introduced in 19th c. 


into English literature.) 

1508 Dunpar Tua Aartit Wemen 69 Gymp, iolie, and 
gent, richt ioyus, and gentryce, I suld at fairis be found. 
1513 DoucLas nets vi. x, 45 Apon bis harp .. Now with 
gymp fingeris doing stringis smyte. /éid. xu. Prol. 121 
Gymp gerrafiouris thar royn levys vnschet. a1g50 Christis 

‘trke Gr. iti, Of all thir madynis .. Wes nane sa gympt as 
Gillie. 1719 Lapy Warpiaw Hardy Knute 1.27 Her girdle 
shawed her middle gimp. 1788 Burns ‘O, were [ on 
Parnassus’ hill’ ii, 1 see thee dancing o’er the green, Thy 
waist sae jimp, thy limbs sae clean. 1844 Witus Lady 
Fane 1. 598 Sztin waistcoat. . Becoming to a youth so jimp 
and slim. @1845 BarHam /ugol. Leg., Knut. & Lady xii, 
Then his left arm he placed Round her jimp, taper waist. 
1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Gimp (g soft), thin, neat in figure. 

2. Scanty; barely full; bare (meastre). 

1768 Ross /efenore 1.6 An’ howsoon as the jimp three 
raiths was gane. 1868 ATKINSON Cleveland Gloss., Fimp, 


JIMPLY. 


--3. small, scanty, deficient in measure. J/od. Sc. I fancy 
he has given you but jiinp measure to-day. 

3. Comb., as jimp-waisted. 

1826 J. Witson Noct. Autor, Wks. 1855 I. 192 That bonny 
dark-haired. .jimp- waisted lassie. 

B. adv, Barely, scarcely. 

1814 Scott Diary 10 Aug. in Lockhart, These islanders.. 
are sober, good-humoured, and friendly—but jimp honest. 
1893 STEVENSON Catriona xv, He had jimp said the word. 

Ilence Jirmply a./v., slenderly, scantily ; Ji-mp- 
ness, slenderness. 

_ 1816 Scott Old Mort. xxxvii, We are jimply provided for 
in beds rather, 1885 Chanih, Fru. (1. 43 Not of the jimp- 
ness engendered of corsets, but of nature. 

Jim(p)son-weed: see JAMESTOWN-WEED. 

[Jimwhiskee, error for TIM-wHISKY, q. v.] 

Jin, variant of Gin sé.° and 3, Jinn. 

Jing (dzin), 56.1 rare. [Echoic; cf. ping, ting, 
etc.} A sharp ring, a jingle. 

a 1653 G. Damier Jdydis iv. 93 The cag'd Squirrell, with a 
Ting of Bells. ‘ - 

Jing, 56.2 Sc, In the asseveration Ly jing! 
(rarely By pings!) = By Jinco, 

1785 Burns /alloween ix, While Willie lap, and swoor by 
jing. 31850 [A common asseveration apparently in all parts 
of Scotland (fy jzgo not in use).) 

Jing, v. rare. [Cf Jinc sb.1] intr. To ring. 

1884 K. Bucnanan Eng. (fuszwtfe's Gossip Poems 93/1 Iler 
tongue was like a bell upon a sheep—Ifer very motion 
s:emed to make it jing. ; 

Jingal, Jingko, variant of GinGaL, GIncko. 

Jingbang (dzi-n ben . s/ang. Also jimbang. 
[Origin not recorded.} In phr. the whole jinghang : 
the whole lot, company, concern. or affair. 

1866 WW. Guecor fanffsh. Gloss., Fingbang, the whole 
numher. a 1884 Perris Nuge s/ccles. i. 22 Here they 
come—the whole jingbang. 1886 Stevenson AVdnapped 
vii. (1891) 61 The chief mate. .was..‘the only seaman of the 
whole jing-bang’. 1890 Kot.prewoop Col. Neformer (1891) 
183 The best thing .. is to leave the whole jimbang in nis 
hands altogether. /@#d. 321, 1., bought the whole jJimbang 
right out. 


Jingle (dzing'l, v. Also 4-6 gyngle, 5 
gyngel, gingelle, 6 gingil, iyngel, iengle, 7 9 
gingle. [Imitative: cf. dingle, tinkle, Dn. jengelen, 
and G. klingeln. There does not appear any 
original association with JANGLE.] 

1. fntr, To give forth a mingling of ringing 
sounds, as by the striking tovether of coins, keys, 
or other small metallic objects; it expresses a 
more prolonged and continuous sound than c/ink, 


and a more complicated one than /rzk/e. 

1385 Cuaucer C. 7. Prol. 170 Whan he rood men 
myghte his brydel heere Gynzlen in a whistlynge wynd als 
cleere And ey as loude as dooth pe Chapel belle. 1530 
Pauscr. 556/1, I gyngyll, 1 make a noyse, as thinge, of 
nretall du whan they be shaked togyther. 1555 W. Watre- 
Mw Fardle Factons u. x. 213 Yo haue a great sort of siluer 
sounded belles, gynglyng aboute their horse neckes. 1583 
Sruuses Anat, Abus. 1. (1879) 147 Their bels iyngling. 
1607 Mipo.etos Five Gallants u. iii, To hear my money 
gingle in other men’s pockets. 1628 Earte JWicrocown., A 
Gallant Arh.) 39 Hee..takes great delizht in his walke to 
heare his Spurs gingle. 1653 A. Wtison Jas. /, 110 Her 
chains gingled as she came. 1824 Dyrox Fuan xv.|xx, The 
glasses jingled, aud the palates tingled. 1870 Disraect Lo- 
thair xxi, 1.173 The bells .. ginsled. 1871-4 J. Tulomson 
City Drealf. Nt.tx. ii, Ihe harness jingles, as it passes hy. 

b. fransf. and fig. (Cf. ring.) 

1659 D. Pret /apr. Sea 76 How .. their roaring oatbs 
gingle in their mouthes. 1867 Fortn. Rev. Oct. 379 There 
is not one word in the whole quotation but jingles false. 

c. To proceed or move with a jingling sound. 

1732 Pore £p, Bathurst 37 From the crack’d bagg the 
droppinz Guinea spoke .. gingling down the back-stairs. 
1870 Emerson Soc, §& Soltt., Clubs Wks. (Bohn) II]. 93 To 
fairly disengage the mass, and send it jingling down, a good 
bowlder. 1894 Mrs. Rircmie Chapters front Aleut. ii. 36 
A yellow carriage jingled by. 

d. quasi-¢rans. with 7, 

1631 Bratuwait (Vhinizies u. Pedicr 19 Here the Guga- 
girles gingle it with his neat nifles. 

2. ¢rans. To cause (something) to emit a ming- 
ling of ringing sounds. 

1g08 Kennepy Fiyting w. Dunbar 506 Bot gif it war to 
gynzill ludas bellis. 155 Barcray Zgloges iit. (1570) Cij/1 
The kitchin clarke..Iengling his counters. 1615 G. Saxpvs 
Trav, 172 Fannes of hrasse, hung about with rings, which 
they gingle in stops according to their marchings. 1760 
Gotpso. Cit. IV. xlv, Another ..gingles several bells fixed to 
his cap, 1874 Burnanp Jy tinte xi. 93 Jingling his keys 
in_one pocket. 

3. tur. a. Of prose or verse: To sound with 
alliteration, rimes, or other repetitions. 

1670 Eacharp Cont. Clergy 67 ‘then comes the joy of 
juyes, when the parts jingle, or begin with the same letter; 
and especially if in Latin. 1780 Howarp /*risons Eng. 115 
In this chamber on the wall is inscribed a gingling verse, .. 
Ad inala patrata, sunt atra theatra parata. 1855 Macav- 
tay fist. Eng. xv. 111. 535 Compositions of all sorts, from 
sermons with sixteen heads down to jingling street ballads. 

b. To play with words for the sake of sound ; 

(depreciatively) to rime. 

1542 Futter Holy & Prof. S#. 1. xvi. 113 Rich in Latine, 
thouszh he doth not gingle with it in every company. 1708 
Ocsxiry J/ist. Saracens Pref. (18431 18 At other times 
jingling upon words. 1924 Pore Let. 13 July, I should be 
sorry and ashamed, to go on jingling tu the last step. 1785 
Bers Firs’ Ep. Lapraik ix, Whene'er my Muse does on 
me glance, I jingle ai her. 
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c. trans. Torime. (depreciative,) 

1894 F. Hatt in Nation (N.Y.) LVILI. 252/1 Carlyle .. 1 
have more than once seen spoken of as having first jingled 
end with amend, 

Hence Jingle-jingle, reduplication of the vb.- 
stem, used adzvb, = with continued jingling. 

1664 Cotton Scarvou, iv, Poet. Wks. (1765) 85 Gingle gingle 
went her Bridle. 

Jingle dzi-ng'l), sb. Also 6-9 gingle, 7 yin- 
gle, 9 gingell. ([f. prec. xb.] 

. Anoise such as is made by small bells, a chain of 
loose links, or loose pieces of metal when struck; 
a sound intermediate between clinking and ringing. 

1599 B. Jonson Ax. Man out of Hum, Pref. 35 The 
gingle of his spurre, and the ierke of his wande, 1678 
Orway Friendship tn /. 18 We know when a certain Spark 
of this Town is at hand hy the new fangled g-ngle of his 
Coach. 179: Mrs. Ix upato Srp. Story I. vil. 75 The 
gentle gingle of a teaspoon. 1826 Disraku f7. Grey v. 
vi, No other sound was heard, eacept the jingle of the 
dollars and Napoleons. 1833 Ht. Mautincat Shree sire: 
un. 73 Mrs. Reade heard the jingle of the chain. 1874 
Symonps Sh. ftaly 4 Greece (1898) |. ii. 30 The continual 
jingle of our sledge: bells. 

b. Applied depreciatively to other sounds. 

1827 CakLyLe Asise., Nichter 1869 I. 7 The jingle of the 
household operations seemed not at all tudisturb him. 1842 
Tnoreau Excurs., Nat, (fist, Mass. (1863) 46 The gingle of 
the song-sparrow salutes us from the shrubs and fences. 
1865 M. Axnotp £ss. Crit. v. 184, I hear nothing hut the . 
scolding and tbe jingle of the piano. 

2. Something that jingles; a jingling bell; any- 

thing adapted to produce a jingling sound. 
_ 1615 G. Saspys 7rav. 173 Who instead of musicall 
instruments, have sawcers of brasse (which they strike 
agaist one another) set about with gingles. 1625 Bacon 
iss., Plantatious (Arb.) 534 Uf you Plant, where Sauages 
are, coe not onely entertaine them with ‘Trifles, and 
Gingles; But vse them iustly. 18a5 [lone /rery-day 
Bk. A. 1248 The tambourine, ..and the Turkish jingle, used 
in the army. 

3. The affected repetition of the same sound or 
of a similar serics of sounds, as in alliteration, 
rime, or assonance; any arrangement of words 
intended to have a pleasing or striking sound 
without regard to the sense; a catching array of 
words, whether in prose or verse. Chiefly con- 
temptuous. 

¢ 1645 Howext Lett. (18,2) 11. 658 In the perusal of these 
Parables .. you shall find no gingles in them. 1663 Tir. 
Patetck Parad. (rlgr, 157 Frivolous hearers, who are more 
pleased with little gingles, and tinkling of words than with 
the most perswasive arguments. a 1680 Lutter Aer-2. 
(1759) LI. 261 As if that old Gingle were logically true. 
1717 Appison Sfcct, No. 297 P16 Milton..ofien affects a 
kind of Jingle in his Words, as in the following Passages. . 
‘And brought into the World a World of Woe’. 1791 
Gent!, Alag. 26/2 Several pages of his sermons consisting 
of a serizs of verbal quibbles and jingles. 1837-9 ITALLAm 
Mist, Lit. Lai. § 45. 32 This gingle is certainly pleasing 
in itself. 1879 Farran St. f'and 1. 534 Their so-called 
philosophy had become little Letter than a jingle of phrases. 


4. A covered two-wheeled car used in the south 


of Ireland and in Australia. Also aétr7d. 

3806 Carr Stranger Ircl.v. 111, | mounted a jingle at 
the great jingle stand at the corner of Lbagot Street. 1824 
‘Tl. C. Croker Researches S. Ireland ii. 34 Jingles .. have 
been established between the principal towns. These are car- 
riages on easy springs, ..to contain six or eight persons. 1829 
Blackw, Mag. XXV.772/2 Ultimately the gingle was almost 
abandoned for the jaunting-car. 1842 THACKERAY /1fz- 
Boodle's Pap. Pref., 1 got it..from..a jingle-driver. 1862 
Ciara Aspinate Three Vrs. Alelbourne 122 (Morris) 
Gentlemen who have lived in India will persist in calling 
this vehicle a jingle ;..it is a kind of dos-a-dos conveyance, 
holding three in front, and three behind, it has a water- 
proof top to it..and oilskin curtains to draw all round. 
3887 Cassel’@s Picturcsgue Australasia 1 64 The jingle 
has been ousted by the one-horse waggonette. 1892 /’al/ 
Mall G. 17 Aug. 2/3 Queenstown is full. .. The jingle men, 
as they are called here. .are making their fortunes. 

5. An American name for the shell of the saddle- 
oyster, Anomta. Also altrtb. 

1887 Fisheries U.S. Sect.v. 11.543 A more fragile shell, such 
as a scallop, mussel, or jingle (4 noszia) is certainly better. 
1889 Pall Alall G. 9 Aug. 3/3 A large collection of scallop 
and jingle shells—gold and silver shells the little people 
call them. 

6. atirzb. and Comb. (see also senses 4 and 3), as 
jingle-bell, etc. (see quots.); jingle-boy (s/anz), 
a coin, sfec. a sovereign; also, a man who has 
plenty of money in his pockets. 

1887 Bicycling News 21 May 99/1 My light was burning 
hrilliantly, and my “jingle hell going at the time. 1894 
Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 71/1 The captain of the launch pulls 
the ‘jingle bell’ for full speed ahead. a1700 B. E. Dict. 
Cant, Crew, *Fingle-boxes, Leathern Jacks tipt and hung 
with Silver Bells formerly in use among Fuddle Caps. 
¢ 1600 Day Begg. Bednall Gr. v. (1881) 111 Come. old fellow, 
bring thy white Bears to the Stake. and thy yellow *gingle 
boys to the Bull-ring. @ 1652 Brome Covent Gard.1. Wks. 
1873 Il. 16 There is a Gallant now below, a Gingle boy 
indeed, that has his pockets full of crowns that chide for 
vent. 189: Farmer Slang, Canary,.. 2... a sovereign. 
English Synonyms..Yellow hammer ; shiner; gingleboy ; 
monarch. a 1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, *Fingle-brains, a 
Maggot-pated Fellow. 


Jingle, obs. form of JUNGLE. 

Jingle-jangie, s’. [Varied reduplication of 
Jingle: ct. dtily-dally, dingle-dangle, ding-donrg, 
cink-clank, ctc.} a. Analtermating jingle of sounds; 


JINGO. 


a sentence or verse characterized by this. b. Some- 
thing that makes a continuous and alternating 
jingle; a jingling ornament or trinket. 

1640 Aiug & poore North. Alan 179 in Hazl. £. PJ’. 
1V’. 300 With so many jingte jangles about ones necke, as is 
about yours. 1694 Mottrux Aatelais v. vii, (17371 22 
The everlasting Jingle Jangle of the Bells. 1851 Haw- 
tHoRNE Lwice-told 7. M1. xii. 191 The variety of rapid 
vehicies; and the finsle jangle of merry bells. 1864 A. 
Brit, Rev, Wec.432 lt was then he (Caracalla) made use of his 
famous jingle-jangle..‘Inter Divos? Sit Divus..dummodo 
nonsit vivus"; Let him {Geta] be a god, but don’t let him live, 

So Jiugle-ja ngle v., to jingle with alternation 
of sounds; to proceed with such jingling. 

1899 Siestin, Gaz. 13 Feh. 3/1 Such a paltry collection of 
commonplace tunes, handled clumsily, as jingle-jangles and 
drums its way through the piece. 

Jingler ‘dzingla:. [f Jixcre v.+-rn}.] 

1. One who or that which jingles; a rimer. 

1599 13. Jonson Ex, man ont of Han. tt. v, Thad spurres 
of mine own before: but they were not gingler. 1672 
Eacuarn /fobis's State Nat, 30 Thou shalt see that thou 
art ten times more an Owl, than I am a cheat and jingler. 
1803 T. G. Frssenven Jerrible Tractoration it, (ed, 2 80 
uote, The wolf ‘fea makes it his first object to silence 
this jingler [the bell wether] 1884 J. G. Bourke Saake 
Pane Moguis xi, 119 A fringe of small bells, or jinglers, of 
lead and tin, 

t 2. slang. ‘See quot. Obs. rare—°. 

arjoo B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Finglers, Worse-Coursers 
frequenting Country Fairs. 

3. A local name for the Golden-eyed Duck. 
_ 1829 Cor. Hawker Diary (1893) 1. 360 The golden-eye 
iv here provincially called gingler or ginging-curre, from 
the noive of its wings. 1888G. Trveaputt Names 4 J'or- 
traits Birds xxiii. 7) At Vleasantville .. Jingler; at Balti- 
more and on the Iatapsco River, Mhiffer. 

+Ji-nglespur. Ols. In 7 gingle-. 
jingles his spurs; a cavalier. 

1604 Jecting Gallants at Ordinarie ‘Percy Soc.) 9 
Signior Ginglespur, the fine gallant I mette in I’owles. 

Jinglet (dzinglet). U.S. [f. Jincre sd. or v. 
4+ -FT 

1. The loose metal ball which serves as the clap- 
per of a globular sleigh-bell. 

1881 Sct. Amer. XLIV. 323 This sand core, with the 
jinglet inside, is placed in the mould of the outside, and 
the melted metal is poured in, which fills up the space 
between the core and the mould. 1884 in Chicago Advance 

Feb. 83 Vhis little iron ball [in a sleigh bell]is called ‘ the 
jinglet’. When you shake the sleigh bell it jingles. 

2. ‘Any small jingling appendage, esp. one shaped 
like a sleigh-bell’ (Funk, 1893). 

Jingling (dzitnglin , 7/56. Also gingling. 
[f. JINGLE. + -1nG!,] The action of the vb. JincLe, 
qv. 

14.. Chaucer's Nuu's Pr, Prol. 28 (Harl. MS.) Ging- 
[ing [6-te2t, clynkyng] of be bellis pat on jour bridil hong 
oneuery syde. crggo Promtp. Part. 1935/1 Gyngelynge of 
gay harneys.., resonancia. 1583 STANYHUKST /Ene7s 11. 
(Arb.) 75 With theese Gods gingling [voce deorum), with 
sight moste geason apaled. 1601 WrEEVER Afirr. Mart, Ej, 
Jingling of fetters had no merie sound, 1655 Futter Ch. 
/f 1st. t. iii. § 1 The puddle- Poet did hope, thai the jingling 
of his rhyme would drown the sound of his false quantity. 
1731 A. Hiv Ad>. Poets xxiii, Shame on your Jyngling, ye 
soft Sons of Rhyme? 1842 Tenayvson Locksky Hall 105 
‘The jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour feels. 

b. a/tv7b., as jingling match, a diversion in 
which all the players are blindfolded except one, 
who keeps ringing a bell in each hand, while the 
others try to catch him. 

¢ 1786 Cowrer Let. Wks. 1835 V. 355 All who are attached 
to the jingling art. 1801 Strutt Sforts & Past. tv. iil. § 31 
Jingling match ..a diversion common enough at country 
wakes and fairs. 1805 Sporting Mag. XXV. 304 A smock- 
race and a jingling-match were to take place. 1888 Daily 
Tel. 23 Apr. 5/4 We hear nowadays less and less of .. gingling 
and whistling matches. 

Jingling (dzi-nglin), f//. a. [f. as prec. + 
-tnc?.] That jingles: see the verb. 

1557-8 Puaer cEacid vi. Rjb, From thens wer howlings 
heard. .and gyngling noyse of draggyng chaynes. 1570 B. 
Gooce Pop. Kingd. w. 48 b, A hundred gingling belles do 
hang, to make his courage more, 1610 Suaks. Sep. v. 1. 
232. 1634 Heywoon Irtches Lance. tv. i. Wks. 1874 1V. 218, 
I wanted but a paire of gingling spurs to make you mend 
your pace. 1789 Burxs Ou Capt. Grose's Peregrin. vi, Auld 
nick-nackets: Rusty airn caps and jinglin jackets. 1840 
Cartyte Heroes iil. (1858) 252 Whatsoever 1s not sung 1s 
properly no Poem, but a piece of Prose c-amped into jingling 
lines,—to the great injury of the grammar, to the great 
grief of the reader, for most part ! 

Hence Ji'nglingly (ging-) adv. 

1840 Browntne Sordel/o Vv. 953 Some shape.. Approached, 
out of tbe dark, ginglingly near. 

Jingly (dzingli), 2. [f. Jincre sd. + -¥?.] 
Characterized by jingle or affected recurrence of 
words or sounds. 

@1806 K. Watte Renz. (1811) I]. 249 It [has] a set of 
chiming and jingly terminations. 1885 E. D, Grrarp 
Waters of Hercules xxvi, The jingly prayer rambled on. 

Jingo \dzinge), int., sb., and a. Also 7 jeingo. 
[Appears first ¢ 1670 as a piece of conjuror’s gib- 
berish, usually ey or high jingo!, prob. a mere 
piece of sonorous nonsense with an appearance 
of mysterious meaning. In 1694 dy jimgo occurs 
in Mottcux’s transl. of Rabelais, where the Fr. 
has par Drew; this, being contemporary with the 
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conjuror’s term, may be presumed (though not 
proved) to be the same word, substituted, as in 
many other cases, for a sacred name: cf. Ay 
Golly, Gock, Gom, Gosh, Jabers, etc. In Scotland, 
by jing (or jings) has long been in common use. 

A recent conjecture, since Yingo began to attract atten- 
tion, would identify it with the Basque word for ‘God’, 
given by Van Eys and Larramendias Finke, Jainko (Vinko, 
Vainko), Fincoa, Jaincoa; the suggestion being that this 
may have been caught up from Lasque sailors. Sucban origin 
is not impossible, but is as yet unsupported by evidence, 
The grotesque notion that the word is short for St. Gengul- 
pAus is merely a joke of the autbor of the /mgoldsby Legends.) 

A. tnterj. and sb, 
eet 1. (Usually /fey or High Jingo!) A con- 
juror’s call for the appearance of something: the 
opposite of //ey presto !, by which a thing is bidden 
to be gone. Hence, an exclamation of surprise at 
the appearance of something. Oés. 

1670 EacuarD Cont. Clergy 34 He..falls a flinging it out 
of one hand into the other, tossing it this way and that; 
lets it run a little upon the line, then fanutus, high jingo, 
come again! 1672 J’asguil on Stair Family in Bk. Scot. 
Pasgnils (1868) 180 Jeingo! the taws. Presto, begon: a 
mace, 1679 OLrpuam Sat. Fesnits iv. (1685) 89 Where 
spiritual Jugglers their chief Mast’ry shew: Hey Jingo, 
Sirs! What's this? ‘tis Bread you see; Presto be gone! 
‘tis now a Deity. 1707 Fenton Farr Nun, He..turns it 
round and round, and eyes it, Heigh jingo, worse than 
"twas before! 1722-30 Ramsay Fables, Monk § AMiller's 
Wife, (He) Cries, Rhadamanthus husky mingo, Monk, 
horner, hipock, jinko, jingo, Appear in likeness of a priest. 

2. By jingo! a vigorous form of asseveration. 
Also intensified, 6y the /iving jingo! collog.orvulgar. 

1694 Morrevux Xaérlais iv. lvi. 219 By jingo [Rab. Par 
Dien}, quoth Panurge, the Man talks somewhat like, 
I believe him. 1760 Mureuy Way to Keep Him. ii, Their 
husbands care no more for them, no, by jingo, no more than 
they care for their husbands! 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W, ix, 
One of them .. expressed her sentiments .. in a very coarse 
manner when she observed, that hy the living jingo she was 
all of a muck of sweat. 1773 — Stoops to Cong. v. ii, By 
Jingo, there’s not a pond or slough within five miles of the 
place, but they can tell the taste of. 1800 W. B. Ruopes 
Bomb, Fur, \. (1830) 8 Does he, by jingo? 1837 Marrvat 
Dog fiend xxx, No, by the living jingo! not tll he treats 
us. 1878G. W. Hunt S45 (Chorus), We don’t want to fight, 
yet by Jingo! if we do, We've got the ships, we've got the 
men, and got the money too. 1888 J. Payn J/yst. Mirbridge 
xiii, That was a parting shot he took at you, by jingo! 

II. [Derived from the expression ‘by Jingo}’ 
in the refrain of the music-hall song, quoted in 
sense 2, 1878, which became the Tyrtzean ode of 
the party ready to fight Russia in 1878.] 

3. A nickname for those who supported and 
lauded the policy of Lord Beaconsfield in sending 
a British fleet into Turkish waters to resist the 
advance of Russia in 1878; hence, one who brags 
of his country’s preparedness for fight, and gener- 
ally advocates or favours a bellicose policy in deal- 
ing with foreign powers; a blustering or blatant 
‘ patriot”; a Chauvinist, 

1878 G. J. Honvoake in Datly News 13 Mar. 3/4 Tbe 
Jingoes in the Park. /érd., The Jingoes—the new tribe of 
music hall patriots who sing the jingo song. 1879 7'ruth 
22 May, The Jingoes ought to rejoice and be glad that their 
‘tall talk’ did not drive us into a war with Russia last year. 
1880 Grant Durr in 19¢ Cent. Apr. 667 Our interest in 
Russia is that the Muscovite Jingoes should learn a little 
more geography. 1881 Gentd. A/ag, Jan. 46 The Jingo is 
the aggregavion of the bully. An individual may bea bully ; 
but, in order to create Jingoism, there must be a crowd. 
1897 Lp. Sauisaury in 7iws 19 Jan., A well-working arbi- 
tration system would be an invaluable bulwark to defend 
the Minister from the jingoes. 1898 77mes 18 Jan, 6/1 (N.Y. 
Corresp.) A school of politicians..who, like the jingoes, are 
apt to use the word American aggressively, as the jingoes do. 

4. The jingo spirit or policy personified. 

1898 L. STEPHEN S/ud. Biogr. I. iil. 104 Nobody .. could 
be less given to the worship of Jingo. 

B. aq. 

+1. [from sense A. 2.] Exhibiting vulgar dash ; 
suggestive of the man who asseverates By zzng0 ! 

1859 Mixtats Lez. 28 Apr. in Life (1899) 1. 342 It is very 
good (well painted), but egregiously vulgar and common: 
place, but there ts enough In it of a certain ‘jingo’ style to 
make it a favourite. a ’ 

2. [from sense A. 3.] Of or pertaining to the poli- 
tical jingo ; characterized by jingoism. 

1879 Yruth 22 May, The consummation of the Jingo 
policy. 1879 Scofsstanx x Dec. 4 In the height of the Jingo 
fever in London, mobs, carefully organised, broke the 
windows of Mr. Gladstone’s house. 1882 Daily News 
19 July 5/5 He (M. Lockroy] is intensely Jingo, very hostile 
to M. de Freycinet. 1896 /bé/. 20 Jan. 7/6 Sentiment in 
Washington is overwhelmingly Jingo, 1900 E. C. Broprick 
Mem. & Impr. 198 The imperialism of the so-called * Jingo’ 
party, which seemed to measure national greatness by the 
constant annexation of new territories. . “ 

Hence Jingo v. ¢razs., to drive by the jingo 
spirit; Ji‘ngodom, the realm or domain of Jin- 
goes; Jingoe'sque a., jingo in style or manner; 
Jingoish a. =JINGO B. 2. 

1898 Daily News 28 Feb. 5/7 A member of the Cabinet 
stated in an interview to-day that President McKinley .. 
would not be jingoed into war. 1895 Nation (N. Y.)19 Dec. 
441/3 The resemblance of Jingodom in this to an Indian 
village is very remarkable. 1885 Glasgow Herald 3 Aug. 
6/2 The continental press..is essentially Jingoesque. 1892 
Gotpw. Smtru in rg Cent. Sept. 348 Ubere ts nothing more 
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jingoish in tone than were the speeches of Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Russell. 1896 Nation (N.Y.)3 Dec. 421/3 Jingoisb 
ideas of America’s past and future. 

Jingoism (dzi‘jz0,iz’m). [f. prec. A. 3 +-1sM.] 
The policy or practices of the Jingoes. 

1878 A. Haywarp in Corr. (1886) II. 29x Another year 
must pass away before ‘Jingoism’ receives its death-blow. 
1881 Gentl. Mag. Jan. 46 We call it Jingoism in England; 
in France it ts called Cbauvinism; and in the United States, 
Bunkum. 1882 Lp. Dersy in Standard 5 Jan. 2/3 ‘Jingoism’ 
-.of which I suppose the leading idea to be that no State can 
be in a healthy condition that is not occasionally pitching 
into its neighbour. 1885 Padi A/ad/ G. 17 Jan. 1/1 The 
essential infamy of Jingoism was its assertion as the first law 
of its being that might was right. 1895 7i»es 1 Nov., The 
President. .puts himself on record against tbe empty bluster 
which is the note of jingoism. 

So Jingoist = Jinco A. 3 (also attril.); Jingo- 
istic a., given to or characteristic of jingoism ; 
jingo in style or spirit. 

1884 Ch. Times 28 Nov. 915/2 Of an amusingly Jingoist 
turn. 1890 A’. Lindsey Star 31 May 5/4 Terrible jingoists 
when in opposition. 1885 Sfectator 18 July, We are not 
all Jingoistic noodles in New Zealand. 1894 Max O’RELt 
Ju. Bull § Co. 97 When the Englishman is in bis cups, he 
grows conservative and jingoistic. 

Jingol, variant of GINGALL. 

Jingo-ring. Sc. Also jing-go-ring, jing-a- 
ring. [With the first element, cf. Jink v.1] A girls’ 
game in which they join hands in a circle, and 
move to music round a central girl, singing the 
ditty of which the beginning is cited in quot. 1841. 

1841 in R. Chambers /’0f. Rhymes Scot. 268 ‘ Here we go 
the jingo-ring, The jingo-ring, the jingo-ring, Here we go 
the jingo-ring, About the merry-ma-tanzie.’ 1865 Cornh. 
Mag. Mar. 358 Little folk, that play at jing-a-ring. a@ 1892 
W. Mutter //airs? in Whistle-Binkie Il. 346 (Jam. Supp!) 
An’ han’ in han’ they jink about Like weans at jingo-ring. 

Jingsing, variant of GINSENG. 

Jink (dzink), sd. orig. Sc. [ch Junk v.1] 

1. The act of eluding; a quick turn so as to elude 
a pursuer or escape from a guard. Zo give the 

Jink, to give the slip by way of a trick. 


1786 Burns Sard gone to lV. /nd.i, Our billie's gien us a’ | 


the jink An® owre the sea. 1818 Scort Art. Alidd. xxx, 
Now, lass, if ye like, we'll play them a fine jink: we will 
awa out and take a walk; they will mak unco wark when 
they iniss us, but we can easily be back by dinner time. 
1889 R. S. S. Bapen-PowEwr /igsticking 125 In pursuit of 
a small wild boar .. She followed his every ‘jink” or jump 
striving to get him under her forefeet. 

b. A ‘turn’ or ‘ point’ in an argument. 

1823 Gart XR. Githaize I. xiv. 158 At this jink o’ their 
controversy, who should come in.. but Winterton. 

2. Cards. The winning of a game of spoil-five, 
twenty-five, or forty-five, by taking all the tricks in 
one hand, 

1887 Standard Iloyle 225 Jinks, or, as it is sometimes 
called, Jink Game, is derived from Spoil-five. The game is 
won when all five tricks are taken. 1 * HOFFMANN” 
Card & Table Games (1898) 248 A player making all five 
tricks is said to make a ‘jink’, and wins the game, whether 
at twenty-five or forty-five. 

3. High Jinks: app. orig. high pranks. ta. 
A name given to various frolics formerly indulged 
in at drinking parties, Sc. Oés. 

They mostly consisted in deciding by the throw of dice 
who should perform some ludicrous task for the amusement 
of the company, or who should empty a large bowl of 
liquor, failure in either case entailing a forfeit. See Hone 
Year-bk. (1892) 566; also Ramsay’s note to quot. 1711, and 
the full context of quot. 1815. 

a1700 LB. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, llighzinks, a Play at Dice 
who Drinks. 1711 Ramsay Elegy Maggy Johnstoun iv, 
Often in Maggy’s, at hy-jinks We guzzled scuds, Till we 
could scarce, wi’ hale-out drinks, Cast off our duds. 18r5, 
Scorr Guy Af, xxxvi, The revel had lasted since four 
o'clock, and, at length. .the frolicsome company had begun 
to practise the ancient and now forgotten pastime of high 
ginks, Yhis game was played in several different ways. 
1822-30 Lp. Cocxsurn Alem. 225 There were no High 
Jinks, or sprightly sayings, or songs; but a good deal of 
kindly personal banterings. 1837 Locknart Scott May 
an. 1795, The evening ended in the full jollity of High 
Jinks, 1890 Mrs. Ouvirnant Roy. Edind. tv. i. 409 He only 
learned to rhyme from the necessity of taking his part in the 
high jinks of the club. 

b. Lively or boisterous sport; romping games 
or fun; free or unrestrained merry-making. (Also 
simply 727s.) 

1842 Barnam /ugol. Leg., Bros. Birchington xvii, High 
Jinks going on night and day at ‘the court’. @ 1845 Hoop 
Forge ii, Smiling with faces full of glee, Asif about to enjoy 
High Jinks. 185x Dixon W’. Penz iii. (1872) 25 The Navy 
Gardens were a scene for romps and jinks. 1861 HucGues 
Tom Brown at Oxf. i. (1889) 7 All sorts of high jinks go on 
on the grass plot, 1896 J. D. Coteripcr Eton in Forties iv. 
295 The high time for jinks was during the Windsor fair. 

@. See quot. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T., High Jinks, a gambler at 
dice, who, having a strong head, drinks to intoxicate his 
adversary, or pigeon [e. 1823 adds: chaps always on the 
look out to rob unwary country men at cards, &c.]. 

d. attrib. in form high-jink. 

1853 W. Jervan A wtobiog. 1V. iii. 33 In the midst of these 
highyink enjoyments, it must not be thought tbat tbe real 
business..was quite neglected. 


Jink, sb.2 rare. [var. of CHINK 56.3 Cf. Jink 
v.2] The sharp metallic sound of a coin, or the 
like, striking against a hard substance; ¢ramsf. 
(slang) ‘chink’, coin. 


JINN. 


61775 Koxb, Ball. (1890) VII. 85 No race we shall have 
I think, for C—s is come without his jink. 1898 Watts- 
Dunton Aylwin (1900) 126/1 ‘ Quid seems to jink all right, 
anyhow’, .. ‘though I’m nore used to the jink of a tanner 
than a quid’. 

Jink (dzink), v.1 Chiefly Sc. [app. onoma- 
topeeic, expressing the idea of nimble motion. ] 

1. zzz/r. ‘Yo move with quick sudden action; to 
move or dart with sudden turns; to move jerkily 
to and fro. Zo 7zzk in, to make a sudden indirect 


or clandestine dart in. 

1785 Burns 2ud Ep. to Davie ii, Hale be your heart, hale 
be your fiddle; Lang may your elbock jink an’ diddle. 
a 1810 TANNAHILL Poems, Alidges dance aboon the burn, 
The merry wren, frae den to den, Gaes jinking through the 
thorn, 1816 Scotr Azéig. xxv, My lord couldna tak it weel 
your coming blinking and jinking in, in that fashion. 1834 
M. Scotr Cruise Alzsdge xxi, Jink out of the room, will ye, 
for I am very drowsy. 

b. To wheel or fling about in dancing; to dance. 

1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. u. xxiv, Was n’er in Scot- 
land heard or seen .. Sic dancing and sic jinkin’, 1804 
Tarras Poems 12 (Jam.) Then Tullie gart ilk carlie jink it, 
Till caps an’ trencbers rair’t and rinkit. 1894 Crockett 
Raiders 17 Here we were, jinking hand in hand under the 
trees in the moonlight. 

2. intr. To make a quick elusive tur, so as to 
dodge a pursuer or escape from a guard. 

1785 Burns Addr. to Dei! xx, But, faith! he'll turn a 
corner jinkin, An’ cheat you yet. — Hadloween vi, But 
Rab slips out, an’ jinks about, Behint the muckle thorn. 
1827 Blackw. Mag. XXI1. 650 He jinks under your elbow, 
and starts off. 1887 Brack /x Far Lochaber ii, Then 
ye jink round the corner and call it by another name. 
1889 R. S. S. Bapen-Powe xt Pigsticking68 The boar.. will 
often make a feint of jinking to one side, and will dart off 
in exactly the opposite direction. /éid., When the boar.. 
sees the spear point being lowered in bis direction. be will 
‘jink’, or suddenly turn sharply to the right or left. 

3. trans. To elude or escape by dodging; 
dodge. Cf. JouK v.? 3. 

21774 Fercusson Hame Content Poems (1788) 11, 107 
There the herds can jink the show'rs Mang thriving vines 
an’ myrtle bow'rs. 1889 R.S.S. BapEN-PoweE rt Pigsticking 
180 In such a way as to cause him to jink his pursuers. 

4. To trick, cheat, diddle, swindle. 

1785 R. Forurs Poems Buchan Dial., Ulysses Answ. 
Ajax 15 For Jove did jink Arcesius. 1832 M. Scott in 
Blackw, Mag. XXXI11. 22'The gipsy, after all, jinked an old 
rich goutified coffee-planter. 1885 RuNcIMAN Shippers & Sh. 
146 When they find he means to jink them. 

5D. intr. (Cards.) To win a game of spoil-five or 
forty-five by taking all the tricks in one hand, 

1887 Standard Hoyle 221 (Spotl-five), Sometimes spoils 
are dispensed with altogether, and the game is madea fixed 
number (either twenty-five or forty-five),. .at Twenty-five or 
Forty-five who wins all five tricks wins the game. This is 
called sinking it. Properly the jink belongs only to these 
games, but sometimes by agreement jinking is allowed at 
Spoil-five. 

Jink (dzink), v.2 (Cf. Cuink 2.3] ¢vans. and 
tntr. To chink; to make, or cause to make, a short 
metallic sound. Hence Jinking vé/. sd. 

1828 Craven Dial., Fink, to chink or jingle. 1848 Fraser's 
Mag. XXXVIII. 83 A dog barked, and jinked his chain 
upon the stones. 1888 Amftie Rives Quick or Dead? 
(1889) 20 An old spinet..from which Miss Fridiswig used to 
coax forth ghastly jinkings (this spinet could not utter any- 
thing so liquid as a jingle). 1898 [see Jinx sd.?). 

Jinker ! (dzi:nka:). Chiefly Sc. [f. Jinx v.t+ 
-ER1.] One who or that which jinks; one who 
suddenly eludes or dodges ; one who is nimble and 
sprightly ; a dodging beast. 

1724 Ramsay 7¢a-t. Alisc., Clout the Caddron ii, 1 am a 
gentle jinker. 1786 Burns 7o auld mare vii, Vhat day 
ye was a jinker noble, For heels an’ win’! — £f. to 
Logan x, Ochon for poor Castalian drinkers, When they fa’ 
foul o’ earthly jinkers. 1889 R. S. S. Bapen-Powe ti Pig- 
sticking 89 A pig, and particularly a ‘jinker’, is more 
quickly reached with it. 

Jinker? (dziynko1). Australia, [Variant of 
Janker.] A contrivance, used in the Australian 
bush, consisting of two pairs of wheels, having 
their axle-trees joined bya loug beam, under which 
tree-trunks are suspended by chains. 

1894 Alelbourne Argus 7 July 8/4 (Morris) A rather novel 
spectacle was to be seen to-day on the Ballan road in the 
shape of a five-roomed cottage on jinkers. 

Jinket (dzi'nkét), v. co/log. [dim. of Jinx v.] 

1. itr. To indulge in (high) Jinks. (Or ?To 
junket.) 

1742 Firtpinc 3. Andrews w. xiii, Tom .. is just come 
from the George; where it seems Joseph and the rest of 
then are a jinketting. 

2. ?To dance about or round. Also jig. 

1823 Scotr S¢. Konan's ii, He has her aften jinketing 
about, and back and forward, wi’ a’ the fine flichtering fools 
that come yonder. 1894 Sufer/Zuous Woman (ed. 4) 11.170 
Lassies weary in time of jinketing round. 

Jinkle, v. rare. [dim. or freq. of JINK v.)] 
zntr. To move with sudden turns or swervings. 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sfonge's Sf. Tour Ix. (1893) 324 Our 
friend jinkled and jolted, and bumped and jumped in the 
..Style that characterizes country conveyances. 1899 
Contemp. Rev, Dec. 800 It [a rabbit] diverts itself with 
queer sidelong cavorts, piaffes, jinklings and somersaults. 


i Jinn (dzin),sd. (prop. f/.) Also 7 dgen,g ginn, 
dschin, djin, jin. [a. Arab. > 272, collect. pl., 
demons, spirits, angels; sing. 7277 (see next).] 


to 


JINNEE. 


In Mohammedan demonology, an order of spirits | 
lower than the angels, said to have the power of 
appearing in human and animal forms, and to exer- 
cise supernatural influence over men. More com- 
monly used as a stg. to denote one of this elass. 

a. (as sing.) 1684 Tavernicr’s Trav. 11.67 Some Dgen or 
evil Spirit. 1842 ByKon Fan vi, xlvili, Giaours, and Ginns, 
and Gouls in hosts. 1838 Torrens Arad. Ves. 1.16 Tale of 
the Merchant and the Jin [1841 Lane 1. 44 Story of the 
Merchant and the Jinnee), @1845 Hoop Drop of Gin i, 
Ghost and vampyre, demonand Jin! 1859 Beaton Fews in 
East\, ix. 317 The Dschins grew weary or refractory. 

b. (asp/.) 1841 Lane 4 vad, Nts. 1. Notes to Introd. 30 The 
species of Jinn is said to have been created some thousands 
of years before Adam. 1884 J. Payne Vales fr. Aradic |. 
272 Arise, let us depart this place, for it is full of Jinn aud 
Marids. 

|| Sinnee (czinz). Also fem. jinnee-yeh. a. 
Arab. es Jinni, fom. roses Jinniyeh, demon or 
spirit. A more freqnent spelling in English is 
genie: scc GENIE 1b.} The sing. of prec. 

(1713 tr. 4rad. Nts. 1. 14 It was one of those malignant 
Genies, that are Mortai Enemies to Mankind.) 1841 LAr 
Arab, Nts. 1. Introd. 8 lt was a Jinnee of gigantic stature, 
broad-fronted and bulky, bearing on his head a chest. /did. 
54 -As soon as my wife awoke, she shook herself, and became 
transformed into a Jinneeyeh. 1885 Burton rad, Vis. 1. 
27 O Jinni, thou Crown of she Kings of the Jann! 1900 I. 
Anstey Brass Bottle iv. 43 Seeing that, though a Jinneeyeh, 
she was of the believing Jinn. 1900 }i’es/u. Gaz. 6 Nov. 
2/2 The Jinnce turns his rooms into an Arabian Palace. 

Jinny dzini). A female proper name (also 
Jeanie}, pet-form of Jank; used locally in trans- 
ferred uses. Cf. JENNY. 

1. Afining. A stationary engine used to let down 
or draw up trucks on an inclined plane; also= 
jinny-road, a self-aeting inelined plane; = Ji 6d. 

1881 RayMonp Mining Gloss., Finuy-road, a gravity plane 
underground, 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Goimy, an engine by 
means of which a load is let down an inclined plane. A 
term used in coal-snining. 1891 Ladour Commission Gloss., 
FJinuy, a self-acting incline where the full tubs of coal pull 
the empty ones up. ; 

2. A name given in Long Island, U.S., to a bird, 
Strepstlas trlerpres, the Yurnstone. 

1888 G. Trumpet Names & Portr. Birts 186 At Moriches, 
Maggot-snipe; at Amityville, Tiuy. 

\Jinricksha, jinrikisha  (‘dzinri‘kfa, 
-tikifa), sd. Also -rickisha. -riksha, (jenny-, 
jinnyrickshaw). [a. Japanese jin-riki-sha 7 = 
3), f. jr man + ri strength, power + ska vebicle.] 
A light two-wheeled hooded vehiele having springs 
and two shafts, drawn by one or morc men, First 
used in Japan ¢1870, but now eommon in other 
parts of the world ; eolloq. shortened to s7ckshaw. 

1874 Lapy Irrsert tr. /liéner’s Raarble (1878) 11. iv. 
280 The Jinriksha only came into fashion a year or two ago. 
1876 Simes 18 Aug. (Stanf.), We take seven jin-rick-shas, 
cach with two runners, to convey ourseives and baggage. 
1880 Miss Biro JFafan 1.18 The éuruina or jin-ri-ki- 
sha consists of a light perambuiator body, an adjustible 
hood of oiled paper, a veivet or cloth lining and cushion, 
a weli for parcels under the seat, two high slim wheels, and 
a pair of shafts connected bya bar at the ends. 1895 C. 
Roper Zigzag Travels 11. 169 Vt is curious to remember 
that these jinrikishas are not reaily Japanese at ali. They 
were invented by a missionary, W. Goble, about 1870. 

Hence Jinri-cksha z. z/r., to ride in a jinricksba, 

1890 Pall Afall G. 5 Feb 3/1 Chumming with Chinamen, 
jinrickshaing with Japanese,. .paiavering with Peruvians. 

Jinshang, Jinsing, variants of GINSENG. 

Jintee, obs. form of Jaunty. 

Jip. ? =Gip, Gipsy; eunning rogue. 

1728 Ramsay 7iva Cut-purses 29 The jip wha stood 
aboon them a’ His innocence began to shaw. 

Jip, obs. form of Gyv 1, 

Jipper, dial. or corrupt form of JEOPARD v. 

Jippo, variant of Gippo, tunie. Obs. 

Jirble (dza-1b'l), v. Chiefly Sc. [Imitative of 
the charaeteristic sound.] iz/r. and frazs. To spill 
(a liquid) by shaking or unsteady moving of the 
vessel; to pour out unsteadily; henee, to pour 
(liquid) from vessel to vessel. 

19760 City Cleaned & Country Iinproven 9 Two men- 
scavengers with the sting and say can carry more water 
conveniently than ten single persons can do with an open 
jirbling tub between their hands. 1819 W. ‘Tennant Papis- 
try Storm'd (1827) 164 Frae the bottle o’ his pride He 
jirbles out a dram. 1824 Scotr St. Ronan's x, It’s the 
jinketing and the jirbling wi’ tea and wi trumpery that 
brings our nobles to ninepence. 

Jirk, Jis, obs. forms of Jerk, Gis. 

Jist, variant of Gist z. and sd,2 

3828 Craven Dial. Fist, cattle taken to depasture ata 
stipulated price, from agist. Fist, to take cattle to grass. 

Jive, erron. spelling of Gxvz a. and sd, 

In mod. editions of some works. - 

Jo (dz0). Sc. Also joe (anglicized joy). [In 
sense 1, Sc. form of Joy, F. zoze. (In some dialects 
of 16th e. Sc., oy, of ran together with &; hence 
jone=join; rots=rose, ete.) In sense 2 app. the 
same werd, and sometimes in 16th e. spelt 7oy’.] 

+1. Joy, pleasure. Ods. 

¢1560 A. Scott Poems (S.1V.S.) xxiv. 13 Hir court hes (fr. 
he] jo, quhuair evir thay go. 1567 Gude 4 Godlie B. (5.1.S.) 
53 Now lat vs sing with inyrth and Jo [77me principio). | 


586 


1570 Satir. Poenrs Refornt. xvii. 180 God may conuert our 
cur In plesure and in Jo [tues wo, fo, no). 

2. As a term of endearment: A_ sweethcart, 
darling, beloved one. 

@1§29 SKELTON Agst. Scottes ie Kynge Jamy, Jemmy, 
Jocky my jo, Ye suinmond our kynge,—why dyd ye so? 
(1535 Lyxpesay Satyre 1302 lenme, my Loy [/ankerton 
joc) quhair is thy dadie? 1563 Foxr A. & JY. (1583) 1266 
[Treigton, Bp. of Dunkelden}* My ioy Deane Thomas, | 
ioue you wel’. 1573 Sempice in Satir. focus Reform. 
xxxix. 255 Alace, my Joyis ! 3e had bot iytill skill. a 1605 
Montcowerie Misc. /oems iii, 73 Judge of jour self by 
Juiius, my joyes, Quhais fen3eid freinds wer worse then 
open foes.] 1686 G. STUART Joco-ser. Disc. 49 My Joe, quu’ 
she, ] need no’ speer What wind it was that tie you here. 
3725 Ramsay Geut. Sheph. 1. i, Dear Roger, when your 
Jo puts on her gioom, Do ye sae too and never fash your 
thumb. 1790 Burns Song, ‘ John Anderson’ i, John 
Anderson, my jo. 1816 Scott Old Mort, xxxvili, It» 
Miss Edith’s first joe, your ain auid maister, Cuddic. 
1830 Gat Lawrie 7. 1x. ii, (1869) 408 It might have been 
one of the servant girls with her jo. 1893 STEVENSON 
Catriona iii. 28 Just twa o' my old joes, my hunny dear. 

Jo, variant of Jor, Portuguese coin. 

Joab, Joal, obs. forms of foxx, Jow1. 

Joan 30un\. Also 5 7 Ione, 7 Ioame. [A 
female proper name, orig. Joanna or Johanna, 
fem. of Jo(4)annes John; henee in transf. uses. ] 

1. A gencrie name for a female rustie. 

le1490 Promp. Parv. 264/2 (MS. II. lone, Fohanna.) 
1588 Suaks. Z. L. LZ. ut. i. 207 Some inen must love m 
Lady, and some lone. 1595 — Yohn 1. i. 154 Now ea 
make any Foane a Lady. 1612 WAkNER AA, Eng. xiv. xci. 
Fj, Many a countrie lone. a@1700 I. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Jean, a homely Foan, a Coarse Ord'nary Woman. 1802 
Mrs. SuERWOOD Susan Grey 43 You are such a dowdy, 
sucha country Joan, no one wili look upon you. 

2. Name for a close-fitting cap worn by women 
in the latter half of the 18th century. 

1756 Cowrer in Connoisseur No. 134 ? 7 A grocers wife 
atiracted our eyes, by a new-fashioned cap, cailed a Joan. 
et Poetry in Ann. Keg. 208 Now loose in a mob, now 
close in a Joan. 

Joannite: see JoHannite!. Joar, variant of 
Jowar, millet. Joate, obs. form of Jor sé.! 

+ Job, sé.) O/s. [Of unaseertained origin; some 
have thought it an assibilated form of Gon sd.1; 
but, beside the phonetic difficulty, the approxima- 
tion of sense is only distant.] 

1, A small compaet portion of some substance ; 
a picee, lump; a stump, bioek; a tassel. 

1400 Destr. Troy 11941 Robbet pere Riches. Gemmes, & 
lewels, iobbes of gold. 3587 Gotnine De A/ormay xii. 210 
Sometimes (God] fetteth vs goe alone by our selues. and 
then stumble we at the next iob yt we meeic with. 1659 
Ik. Berroucu Reign Whore 11 Why must you have a soft 
Cushion with silken Jobs at the corners to lean on? 

2. A cart-load, or what a horse and cart can 
bring at one time. 

{It is not clear whether the essential notion is that of the 
mass Or amount carried by a cart, or that of which the carry- 
ing constitutes a single job. In the iatter case this would 
belong ratherto Jos s4.1, and might perl. be the link uniting 
the two words.] 

1560 Sot Maes Church, Acc. in Antiguary (1882) Apr. 
168 For faching a Jobbe of thorns and mending tbe hedges 
aboute the churche howsse x!. 1573 (did. 170 For iij Jobbs 
of Sirawe and the Caryage vij*. inyt. (Cf. Fobdbel, Fobbet, a 
small ioad, generally of hay or straw: widely used in Mid- 
land and Southern dialects. } 

Job (dzeb), st.2 Also 7-8 jobb. [Of obscure 
origin: prob. in eolloqnial use some time before 
it appeared in literature. Possibly connected with 
prec., sense 2.] 

1. A piece of work; es. a small definite piece of 
work done in the way of one’s speeial oeeupation 
or profession. 

a1627 MippLEeTon Afayor Quinborough w. i, 1 cannot 
read, | keep a Clark to do those jobbs for need. 1688 Mezu 
Jersey Archives (1881) 11. 29 Old Smith I keep doeing jobs 
vp anddown. 1721 Bairey, 7obd, a smali Piece of Work. 
1726 Swirt Corr. Wks. 1841 11. 583, I am strongly tempted 
to send a parcel to be prinied .. and make a ninepenny job 
for the bookselier. 1798 Broomrirtp Farmer's Boy i. 56 
He..never iack’d a job for Giles todo. 1806-7 J. Beres- 
rorD Miseries Hum, Life (1826) u. xxxiv, Carpenter whom 
you have. .entreated to come hiinself for the purpose of doing 
avariety of jobs. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker 
1. v, 108 This, you see, was a pretty long job, and a profitable 
one, sbe says. 1866 G. Macpoxarp Aun. Q. Neighd, iii. 
(1878) 36 Weil, well, Rogers, Simmons shall have tbe job. 

b. Thieves’ slang. A theft or robbery; any cri- 
minal deed, esp. one definitely arranged beforehand. 

1722 De For Moll Flanders (1840) 224 It was always 
reckoned a safe job when we heard of a new shop. 1800 
W. B. Ruoves Saud. Fur. i. 1830) 11, 1 knocked him 
down, then snatcb’d it from his fob, Watch, Watch, he cried, 
when I had done the job. 1815 Scott, Guy Jf. xxxiii, 
I thought the job was clayed over and forgotten, 1884 
Public Opinion 5 Sept. 301/1 He..found .. stolen property 
sufficient to connect the thief with several ‘jobs’. E 

ce. Printing. A small pieee of work of the mis- 
cellaneous kind, as the printing of posters, hand- 
bills, eards, ete. 

1800 in J, Johnson 7yfogr. 11. 578 That every article un- 
der one sbeet be considered a job. /did., All jobs in foreign 
languages to be paid sevenpence halfpenny per thousand. 
1810 /é:d. 582 Jobs of one sheet or under (except Auctioneers’ 
ene and Particulars) to be cast up at sevenpence per 
thousand, 


da. Phr, By the job. 


JOB. 


1733 Berxecey Let. to Tom Prior 1 May in Fraser Life 
(3871) a I do not design to hire one [gardener}..but only 
employ him by the job. 1792 Woxcortt (I. Pindar) Odes 
Condol. Wks. 1812 i} 1, 108, I thank my stars, I ain not like 
the Mob Whom Nature fabricated by the job. 1865 
Livincstoxe Zambesé xviii. 351 The teacher said he was 
paid by the job. 

2. A picee of work, or transaction, done for hire, 
or with a special view to profit. 

1660 Preys Diaxy 2 June, I will do you all the good jobs 
lcan. 1664 Evetyntr. Frearfs Archit. App 119 Workinen, 
who from .. some iucky jobb (as they cali it) do generaily 
ingrosse ali the work they can hear oh 1727-38 Gav Fables 
un. xiii, Then marriage ‘as of iate profest) 1s but a money job 
at best, 1778 The Satuts 4 Their Faith's a Idrcam, their 
Preact.ing but a Job. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Som's C. 
vil 56 You see Mr. Ilaley’s a puttin’ us in a way of a good 
job, | reckon. 

3. A public service or trust turned to private gain 
or party advantage; a transaction in which duty or 
the public interest is sacrificed for the sake of private 
or party advantage. 

1667 Perys Diary 10 Apr., It [Tangier] hath been hitherto 
..used as ajobb to do a kindness to some Lord. 1724 Swirt 
Drapier's Lett. iii, Wks. 1755 V. 11. 46, [never can suppose, 
that such patents . were originally granted with a view of 
Leing a jobb for the interest of a particular person to the 
damage of the publick. 2 Porr Donne Sat. iv. 142 Who 


inakes a ‘I'rust or Charity a Job, And gets an Act of Parlia- 
ment to rob. 1769 Junius Lett. vii. 31 It would have Leen 
more decent in you to have calied this dishonourable trans- 
action by its true name; a joh, 10 accommodate two persons. 
1807-8 Syp. Smiry Pdyruley's Lett. x. (ed. 11) 171 If Ireland 
is gone, where are jobs? where are reversions? 1888 
Bryce Avsuer. Comm, U1. Ixxxvi. 153 Even when jubs 
are exposed by the press, each particular job seems below 
the attention of a busy people. 

+b. Personal profit ; private interest. Ods. 

1661 Baxter Mor, Proguost. 1. xcv. 24 Those dangerous 
Extreams, that seem to serve some present Exigence and 
Jobb. 1785 Burke Sp. Naob Arcot Wks. IV. 275 ‘Verri- 
tories, on the keeping of which .. the defence of our 
dominions, and, what was more dear to them, possibly, their 
own job, depended. 

A. Anything one has to do; a ‘ business’, affair, 
operation, transaction, matter to be done. 

1694 R. 1’ Estrance fables ccexxxii. (ed. 6) 345 A Widow 
.- had a Twittering towards a second husband: and she 
look a Gossiping Companion of hers to her Assistance, how 
to Manage the Jobb. 1791 Mrs. Ravetirte Nom. Forest 
ii, I’ve had a hard job to tind my way back, 1879 Browx- 
ixc Martin Relph xvii, "Vis an ugiy job: but so(diees obey 
commands, 1889 R. S$. S. Bapesx-Powes. /igsticking 49 
To drive them out is naturally a very difficuit job. /did. 80, 
1 was carried into camp and my wounds sewn up and 
dressed, a job which took nearly four hours. 

b. Phr. 70 do the job for, or lo do (a person's) 
job: (a) to do what is required by him; (4) slang, 
to ‘do for’, ruin, destroy. 70 make a job of: to 
transact or manage sucecssfully. Lad job: a thing 
on which labour is spent in vain, a failure (see also 
5, below). 

1694 Motrecx Ratelais iv. xii. (1737) 165 The Sausage’s 
Job being done. 1919 Dr For Crwsve 1. xviii, Had they 
thought fit to have gone to sleep there,..they had done the 
joh for us. 31855 MotLey Corr, 1289) 1. vi. 172, 1 should 
not like him to read it tiil he can do it all at once, and make 
a job of it. 1865 H. Kinxcstey //ilbsars 4 Burtons ixix, 
He had given up religion asa bad job. 1865 Dickens Wut. 
Fr. in. ix, Bella. heaved a little sigh, and gave up things in 
general for a bad job. : 

5. An ‘affair’, ‘business’, oecurrence, state of 
things: esp. in yood job, bad job, a fortunate or 
unfortunate event, fact, or condition of affairs. 

axgoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Badjob, an iil bout, 
bargain, or business. 1802 STEPHENSON in aval Chron, 
VII. 49 1t would be a had job. 1859 Lane MWand. /ndia 
4o4 ‘We are, nnfortunately, very much in debt.’ * That’s 
a bad job*,said my Lord. 1876 W.S. Gitsert Trial by 
Fury ad fin., So we've finished with the job, And a good 
job too! 1886 Frxx Afaster Cerem. vii, It is a jolly good 
job the old woman is dead. 1888 J. Payn Alyst. WJirbridge 
(Tauchn.) I]. xxvii. 281 She would make the best of a 


bad job. : ‘ ; 
+6. Short for job-carriage, job-horse: see 7. Obs. 
1808 Sporting Mag. XXXI1. 10 It happens... that the horses 
are only Jobs. 1819 Moore J7om Crib 10 C—nn—g came 
ina Fa 1863 Sat, Rez. 361 Those jobs which the Most 
Noble Master of the Horse thought fit to harness to the 
shabby iandau which held the future King and Queen of 


England. 4 } 
7. altrth. and Comb. Hircd or used, not in the 


way of constant employment, but by the job or par- 
ticular pieee of work, or for alimited time; as jod- 
carriage, -coach, -coachman, -doctor, -gardener, 
-horse. A\so job book (see quot.); Job-broking, 
dealing in jobs; job lot, a lot or parcel of goods, 
of sundry kinds or qualities, bought as a specula- 
tion with a view to profit; henee applied deprecia- 
tively to any miscellaneous lot of things, persons, 
etc.; job note (see quot.); job-offiee (Printing), 
an office at whieh only job-work is done ‘see 1 ¢) ; 
so job-printer ; also job-type, type (of a special 
or ornamental kind) nsed in job-work ; job-price, 
(a) a price paid for things hired or work done by 
the job; (4) a price paid for things bonght as a job 
lot; job watch (Naul.) = hack-watch, Hack sb.3 6; 
job-work, work done and paid for by the job; 
| piece-work. 

1824 J. Jonxson T3fogr. II. 487 By means of a * Job Book, 


JOB. 


an Employer or Overseer will be enabled..to discover not 
only every charge that had been made upon a Job, but also 
for wbom, the number printed, and the size and description, 
together with the full charge. 1701 De For Freeholder's 
Plea in Mise. (1703) 178 That the Scandalous Mechanick 
Upstart Mistery of *jol-broking should thus grow upon the 
Nation. 1805 Naval Chrou. XIII. 183 Vhe borses to be put 
to the *job carriage which be used. 1827 Hone Lvery-day 
Bk. 11. 461 Some were in *job-coaches, at two guineas a day. 
1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tour iii.g He condescended 
to take a place as “job coachman in a livery-stable. 1835 
Conrt Mag. V1, 207/1 A *job-doctor, or one whose engage- 
ment is likely to terminate with a particular service. 1883 
“Anmig Tuomas’ od. Housewife 30 Contenting ourselves 
with the services of a ‘*job gardener’.. whose crops were 
always lateand poor. 1790 H. M. Wicuams Fura II. xxii. 
51 You had’*job horses. 1849 lHAcKERAY Pendennis xxxiv, 
The sight of Dr. Slocum’s large carriage, with the gaunt 
job-horses, crushed Flora. 1851 Mavuew Lond, Labons 
I. 272 Some few of them {pocket-books] may, however, have 
been damaged, and these are bought by the street-people as 
a ‘*job lot’, and at a lower price. 1864 Reader 3 Dec. 
707/3 Called ‘job lots’, because the articles included in 
them are not resold in the state in which they were pur- 
chased, but jobbed away, or, in other words, sold to different 
customers, as opportunity may offer. 1879 Print. Trades 
Frni. No. 26. 16 Job lots of paper and job lots of leather 
and sometimes old covers. 1891 Law Times XC. 3935/1 
Defendant ., saw two cows belonging to Kidd among a job 
lot of cattle. 1803 in aval Chron. XV. 58 What is the 
nature ofa *job note? It is.. an actual statement of the 
work performed by job and task, with the prices of the 
labour set against each article. 1853 R. S. Surtees Sponge's 
Sp. Tonr (1893) 12 Mr. Buckram’s *job price, we should 
say, was us near twelve pounds a month, .. as he could 
screw, the hirer, of course, keeping the animals. 1886 
Daily News 26 July 2/5 Home buyers .. not infrequently 
supply their wants from accumulated stocks at ‘job’ prices. 
1867 Suytu Saslor’s Word-bk., * F0b-watch, or Hack-watch, 
for taking astronomical sights, which saves taking the 
chronometer on deck or on shore to note the time. 1803 
R. Peaine in Vaval Chron. XV. 58, I conceive..*job work 
{in royal dockyards] to consist in pulling to pieces and 
repairing, 1887 Jt.ssope Arcaddy vi. 176 Once or twice I had 
come upon him doing job-work for the small employers, 

Job (dzpb), 54.3 Also 6-7 iobbe. [f. Jog v.!] 
An act of ‘jobbing’; an abrupt stab with the point 
or sharp end of anything; a peck, dab, thrust; 
a jerk or wrench of the bit in a horse’s mouth. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 339 Nicholas Quercey 
toke the with his wife .. and gaue the a iobbe with hys 
Dagger. 1583 Gonpine Cadzin on Deut. ciii. 635 A iob 
with his beake is not so great a matter. 1607 Marknam 
Caval, 1. (1617) 198 With his contrary spur to giue him a 
good stroake or Iobbe to bring him with spirit againe into 

“the managing path. 1611 Cotcr., Vx rabat de bride, a iob, 
or checke which a horse giues himselfe with his bridle. 
1885 Fxg. Minstr. Alag. Apr. 505 It requires a good job to 
drive the point of a large hook in beyond the barb. 

+b. Comb. job-nut, name of a game in which 
hazel-nuts arc perforated and strung*through, in 
order to be knocked ‘against each other: see Cos- 
NUT 2. Obs. 

1659 Lady Adjmony u. Vv. Dijb, All his games.. Are yert- 
point, nine pins, job-nut, or span counter. 

Job (dgdub), 50.4 

1. Name of an ancient patriarch, whose story 
forms a book of the Old Testament; used in pro- 
verbial phrascs as a type (a) of destitution, (2) of 
patience. 

1553 1. Witson Rhet. (1580) 210 Tushe, thou art as poore 
as Tob. 1749 Firtpinc Tom Fones x. viii, You would pro- 
voke the patience of Job, 1822 Byron [Werner 1. i. 401 
He's poor as Job, and not so patient. 1884 W. E. Norris 
Vhirlby Hall vi, My uncle bore it with the patience of Job. 

Comb, 1878 Browninc La Satsiaz 355 Job-like couched 
on dung and crazed with blains, 1891 Critic (U.S.) 5 Sept. 
114/2 There is no sound of lamentation or Job-cry in it. 

2. Phrases with /od’s. a. Job’s comforter, one 
who, like Job’s friends, under the guise of adminis- 
tering comfort, aggravates distress (cf. Job xvi. 2). 
b. Job’s news, news of disaster; so Job’s post, 
a messenger who brings such news: see Job i. 13- 
19. ©. Job’s tears (also + Jo's drops), name for 
a species of grass (Cotx Lacryma), having round 
shining grains resembling tears, and used as beads. 

1738 Swiet Pol. Conversat. iii, Lady Sm. 1 think your 
Ladyship looks thinner than when I saw you Iast. A/iss .. 
Your Ladyship is one of *Job’s comforters. 1882 Mrs. 
Croker Proger Pride III. i. 22 You are a Job’s comforter 
with a vengeance. 1831 Cart.vLe Sart, Res. ut.v, This, we 
think, is but *Job’s news to the human reader. 1837 — Fy. 
Rev. Vil. 1. iv, It was Friday..when this *Job’s-post from 
Dumouriez, thickly preceded and escorted by so many other 
Job's-posts, reached the National Convention. 1597 GERARDE 
Herbal 1. lix. § 4. 82 In English it is called *lobs Teares or 
lobs Drops, for that euery graine resembleth the Drop or 
Yeare that falleth from the eie. 1772-84 Coox Voy. (1790) 
IV. 1291 Job’s tears, mosses, and several kindsof fern. 1857 
Henerey Alem. Bot. 426 Cofix Lacryma, the hard grains 
of which are known by the name of ‘ Job’s-tears’. 

Job (dzgb), vt Also 5-7 iobbe, 7-8 jobb: 
see also Jab, [app. onomatopceic, expressing the 
sound or effect of an abruptly arrested stab.] 

1. “rans. To pierce toa small depth with a for- 
cible but abruptly arrested action, as with the point 
of something; to peck, dab, stab, prod, punch; 
to hurt a horse’s mouth with the bit; in pugilistic 
language, to strike with a sharp or cutting stroke. 

61490 Promp. Parv. 36/1 (MS. K.) Byllen or iobbyn as 
bryddys (#/., P. iobbyn with the byl), vostro. ¢1537 
Thersites in Four Old Plays (x848) 79 Jynkyn Jacon that 
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iobbed iolye Jone. 1560 Daus tr. Sleédane’s Comit. x. 130 
Then caught he a boore speare .. and as he laie iobbed him 
in with the staffe heade [éacentem pila transverberat], 174% 
E. Smitu Compl. Hoxsew. (1750) 199 Witb a small bodkin 
job the oranges as they are boiling, to let the Syrup into 
them. 1818 Sporting A/ag. 11. 189 He measured his 
distance accurately, and jobbed his adversary about the 
head. 1844 Dickens Mart, Chuz. xxxiii, He had ‘ jobbed 
out’ the eye of one gentleman. 1860 Reape Céloister § 
i. xxiv, He..drew his long knife, and..prepared to job 
the huge brute as soon as it should mount within reach. 
1884 Barinc-Goutp J/chalah v. 63 Let the borse go, but 
don’t job his mouth in that way. 

2. To thrust (something pointed) abruptly into 
something else. + Zo job fuces, ludicrously used 
for ‘to kiss’ (ods.). 

1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 89 If peacock and turkey leaue 
iobbing tbeir bex. 1600 Heywoon 1 “dw. /V, 1.1, What 
the dickens is it loue that makes ye prate to me so fondly? 
By my fathers soule, I would I bad iobd faces with you. 
1674 Jossetyn Voy. New Eng. 186 Two crooked bones 
growing upon the top of the heart, which as sbe bowed 
her body .. would job their points into one and the same 
place. 1741 Compl. Fam, Piece Ww. 511 Immediately jobb 
a Penknife into the Vhroat. a1795 Robin Hood & Mail 
Marian xiv. in Child Ballads (1888) II. v. cl. 219/2 With 
kind embraces, and jobbing of faces. 1845 STOcQUELER 
Hand-bk. Brit. India (1834) 337 In some parts of India our 
sportsmen throw the spear—in others they thrust or job it. 

3. iztr. To peck (a/) as a bird; to thrust (a?) 
so as to stab or pierce; to penetrate 71/0. 

1566 Drury Let. to Cecil 27 Mar. (P.R.O.,St. Pap. Dom., 
Borders II. 131 b), In Iobbyng att hym [Rizzio] so meny 
att onse. 1579-80 NortH Plutarch, Nicias 457 Upon that 
palm-tree sate certain crows many daies .. and never left 
pecking and jobbing at the fruit ot it. 1603 Hottanp tr. 
Pintarch's Rout, Qxest. (1892) 33 After he [the woodpecker] 
hath jobbed and pecked into it [the oak] as farre as to the 
very marrow and heart thereof. 1703 Moxon Alech. E.xerc. 
169 The Tool will job into softer parts of the Stuff. 1882 
Jessore in 19¢/ Cent, Nov. 733 Piginies of the Meiocene.. 
jobbing at tbe eyes of some miammoth floundering in a hole. 

Job (dzpb’, v7.2 Also $ jobb. [f. Job 56.2] 

1. zutr. Todo jobs or odd pieces of work; todo 
piece-work, work by the piece. 

1694 Mottevx Rabelais iv. Prol., By his Hatchet he 
earn'd many a falz Penny of the..Log-Merchants, among 
whom he went a Jobbing. c¢ 1820 Mrs. SHerwoop Peuny 
Tract 7 in Houlston Fuvenile Tracts, Cutting fruit-trees, 
and jobbing about in different gardens. 1825 Hone Every: 
day Bk. 1. 873 He had worked .. and still jobbed about. 

2. trans. Chiefly in collog. phr. 7hat jot’s jobbed. 

1840 Makrrvat oor Yack xix, That job's jobbed, as the 
saying is. 1847 De Quincey Secret Societies Wks. 1863 
VI. 240 ‘ Then’, said Pyrrhus, ‘next we go for Macedon; 
and after that job’s jobbed, next, of course, for Greece’. 
1864 WEBSTER s.v., To job work. 

3. To let out a large piece of work) in separate 
portions to different contractors or workinen, 

1882 in OcILviE. 

4, Yo hire (less usually, to let out on hire) for 
a particular job, or for a definite time (a horse, 
carriage, etc.). Also adsol., and in phr. fo 7od 72. 

1786 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Birthday Ode xliv, Whit- 
bread, d'ye keep a coach, or job one, pray? Job, job, 
that's cheapest; yes, that’s best, that’s best. 18z9 Hoop 
Epping H. xxxi, Some had horses of their own, And 
some were forced to job it. 1848 Tuackeray Van, Fair 
xlviii, She went to the livery-man from whom she jobbed 
her carriage. 1861 Mayuew Lond, Labour III. 358/1 The 
masters of wbom I have spoken will job a carriage duly 
emblazoned .. with the proper armorial bearings .. and job 
coachmen and grooms as well. /6z., Very few noblemen 
at present bring their carriage-horses to town; .. they 
nearly all job, as it is invariably called. 

5. To let or deal with for profit. 

1726 in Szvift's Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 583 Your interest with 
me..procured Dr, Ellwood the use of that chamber, not the 
power to job it. 182 Scott Let. to Sonthey 4 June in 
Lockhart, The clergy .. have a strange disposition to job 
away among themselves the rewards of literature. 1838 
Lytton Adice 1. iii, These old ruins are my property, and 
are not to be jobbed out to the insolence of public curiosity. 

6. To buy and sell (stock or goods) as a broker ; 
to deal with as a middleman; to buy from one per- 
son and sell to another at a profit. 

1670 [implied in Josser? 3]. 1711 J. Dennis Pd. Spirit 
29 Stocks are jobb’d by People in the City, who have no 
real Stock but their Impudence. 1864 WenSTER s.v., To job 
goods. 1890 Wart Waitman in Pal? A/all G. 26 Aug. 7/2 
‘The Essays are remarkably fine specimens of type, paper, 
and press- work—Chapman and Hall their English publishers 
—and jobb'd here by Scribners, New York. 

b. zuzér. To buy and sell stock; to deal or 


speculate in stocks. 

1721-2 AMHERST Terre Fil. No. 12(1754) 59 Those persons, 
who could not raise money enough .. jobb’d in these little 
bubbles. 178r Justamonn Priv. Life Lewis XV, I. 84 This 
Nobleman had jobbed to advantage in the Quincainpoix- 
street, 1809 R. Lancrorp /utred. Trade 116 If he has 
lost. .certain sums..in..jobbingin the funds. 1890 Sfecta/or 
15 Nov., The Bourses of the world have begun to job in 
currency. f 

7. intr. To turn a public office or service, or a 
position of trust, improperly to private or party 
advantage; to practise jobbery. 

1732 Pore Ef. Bathurst 141 Statesman and Patriot ply 
alike the stocks,..And Judges job, and Bishops bite the 
town. 1826 Scott ¥rvi. 20 Jan., I daresay he jobs, as all 
other people of consequence do, in elections and so forth. 
1844 P. Harwoop Mist. /rish Kebell. 47 note, He found it 
necessary to bribe and job on a larger scale than the 
boldest of his predecessors. 1869 Spectator 17 Apt. 469/2 
If left unfettered he would job. 


JOBBER. 


8. fvans. To make a ‘job’ of (Jon sd.2 3, 4b); 
to deal with in some way; esf. to deal with 
corruptly for private gain or advantage. 

1825 Scott Fur, Lett.25 Aug. (1894) IL. xxiti.344 The local 
magistrates .. seem to have jobb’d the matter sadly. 1881 
Brackmore Christowell ix, He meant to do his duty to his 
own kin, instead of founding charities to be jobbed by aliens. 
1889 Sfvctator 28 Sept., They would regard this power as 
certain to be jobbed, and will accordingly never give it. 

To give away by jobbery: to get (a person) 
zzZ0 some position by jobbery. 

1720 Ramsay ]Vealth 50 How..these.. Have jobb'd tbem- 
selves into sae high a state. 1849 Ja/t’s Alag. XVI. 141/2 
The Colonial Office had all but jobbed away Vancouver's 
Island. 1864 Sara in Daily Yel. 30 Sept., The nominee 
may have been jobbed into the place to serve some dirty 
purpose. 1899 Daily News 20 July 7/2 [He] was tben jobbed 
into the post of director of the deaf and dumb asylum. 

9. To put off by artifice: cf. For off. 

1876 Weiss Hit, Hnm., §& Shaks. xi. 379 When you try 
jauntily to job off suspicion before other persons, the cheek 
grows pale with dread of being contradicted. 1887 Padl 
Mall G. 23 Aug. 6's The policy of Scotland-yard, he [Mr. 
Pickersgill] said, was to ‘job off’ complaints made against 
the police. 

Job, obs. form of JOBE v. 


+Jo‘bard. Oss. Also 5 iobbard. fa. F. 
jobard, {. jobe silly.] A stupid fellow, a fool. 

14.. Lypc. Alin. Poems, Hors, Shefe & G. (Percy Soc.) 
119 Looke of discrecioune sette jobbardis upon stoolis, 
Whiche hathe distroyed many a comunalté. 14.. Seven 
Maysters in A/S. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38 lf. 150b, Po seyde pe 
Emperour Sodenmagard, Pen was pe Erle a nyse Iobarde. 

Jobardy, obs. form of JEOPARDY. 

Jobation (dzobéi-fan). collog. [f. JoBE v. + 
-ATION, Dialectally, usually 7awhalion, as if de- 
rived from jatv, jawing.] The action of the verb 
Jopr; a rebuke, reproof, esp. one of a lengthy and 
tedious character; a ‘talking to’, a ‘lecture’. 

1687 J. Smitu Let. 1 Aug. in Granville Rew. (1865) 137, 
I had far rather venture to be liable to a jobation for not 
having done my part. 1714 C, Jounson Country Lasses 
1v. ii, You see I have stood your jobation very patiently. 
1785 R. Cumpertanp Observer No. 95 ? 4 Neither will I 
disguise the frequent yodations 1 incurred for neglect of 
college duties. 1861 Hucues Tom Brown at Oxf. xii. 
(1889) 412 Don’t be angry at my jobation; but write me a 
long answer. 1877 Holderness Gloss.. Fawbation, a long 
and tedious harangue; a prolonged disputation. 1888 
J. Payn Alyst. Mirbridge 1. xvi. 268 Fathers .. deliver 
a didactic harangue, which the recipient terms a jobation. 

Jobbe, variant of JuBBE, Ods., a large vessel. 

Jobbed (dzebd), ffi. a. [f. Jon v.2 + -ED}.] 
Tlired, as a horse or carriage, for a particular job 
or for a defhnite time. 

1883 Lp. R. Gower A/y Remin, 1. xi. 188 We had some 
pleasant .. rides on jobbed horses. 1899 /Hestn2. Gaz. 22 
June 7/2 Driving about in jobhed carriages and pairs. 


Jobber! (dzpbas). dial. [f. Jon v.l + -ER1] 
One who or that which ‘jobs’, pecks, pokes, 
thrusts, etc.: sec quots. and cf. NuT-JOBBER. 

1580 Hoityvsanp 7 cas. Fr. Tong s.v. Grimtperean, Some 


do call that birde a nut iobber. 1868 ATKINSON Cleveland 
Gloss., F¥obber, a sinall spade or iron tool for cutting up 


thistles from their roots. 
Jobber 2 (dzp'ba1).  [f. Jon v,2 + -ER1.] 


1. One who does jobs or odd pieces of work; 
one employed to doa job; a hack; one employed 
by the job, as distinguished from onc continuously 
engaged and paid wages; a piece-worker. 

1706 Puutuirs ‘ed. Kersey), ¥0b4, a small piece of Work. 
Yebber, he that undertakes such Jobbs. 1733 Swirt Ov 
Poetry 312 These are not a thousandth part Of jobbers in 
the poet's art. 1791-1823 D'Israeui Cur. Lit., B. Fouson 
on Transl. Our translators have usually been the jobbers 
of booksellers. 1803 W. Taytor in <fuw, Rew. 1. 424 
Sailors and soldiers are improvident for the same reason 
as jobbers ina manufactory. 1841 D'IsraEi clmen, Lit. 
(1867) 523 To this humiliated state of jobbers of old plays, 
were reduced the most glorious names, 

2. One who lets out horses, etc. on hire for a 


particular job, or for a period ; a job-master. 

1848 THackeray Van, Fair xxxvii, Nobody in fact was 
paid, Not the blacksmith who opened the lock;.. nor the 
Reet who let the carriage. 1872 Doily News 25 Mar., 

‘he Hampstead donkey drivers and Greenwich mule jobbers. 

3. One who buys goods, etc. in bulk from the 
producer or importer, and sells them to retail 
dealers, or to consumers; a broker, a middleman ; 


a small trader or salesman. 

In many compounds, as House-, Lanp-josseEr, etc., q.v. 

1670 Act 22 6 23 Chas. //,c. 2 § 2 Jobber, Salesman or 
other Broker or Factor, who doe or shall commonly buy or 
sell Cattell for others. ¢1680 Popish Plot 1 They have 
toocco/, in ready Money ..used in Trade by Graziers, Job- 
bers, and Bankers. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 1.245 A 
Fair for Cattle and Lambs,..of late.. much lessened in that 
respect, owing principally to the Jobbers about Horsham, 
who ingross great Numbers and send them to Smithfield 
Market. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 659 
What the Yorkshire jobbers call xzv¢s, 1862 MERIVALE 
Rom, Enip. (1865) U1, xxvi. 216 Ventidius..had been for 
a time a jobber of beasts of burden to the public officers. 
1887 Jessorr Arcady vii. 213 In Norfolk a cattle dealer is 
commonly called a jobber. 1898 Archeol. Frat. LV. 186 
One of the Irish jobbers who every autumn bring over 
Irish bred geese for sale to the farmers to fatten on their 
stubbles against Christmas. i 

4. A member of the Stock Exchange, who deals 


in stocks or shares on his own account; one who 


JOBBERNOWL. 


acts as a middleman between holders and buyers | 
of stoeks or shares; a STOCK-JOBBER ; called, in the 


Stock {xchange itself, a dealer. 

1719 (fife) The Anatomy of Exchange Alley.. by a 
Fouken 1720 Swirt Fates Clergymen Wks. 1755 11. tt. 28 
Acquainted with jobbers in Change-alley. 1812 1. Hustin 
Examiner 14 Sept. §77/1 This is one of the old tricks of the 
Stock.jobbers. .. But the jobbers do not appear to have 
thought it worth their while, 1897 Dasly News 27 Sept. 
6/6 The jobber exists to create a free market in securities. 
.. If the jobber were eliminated the trouble and worry of 
the broker would be so much increased that he would be 
forced at least to double his commissions. 

5. One who improperly uses a public office, trust, 
or service for private gain or party advantage; a 
perpetrator of corrupt jobs. 

1739 Hitproe Lett, Commnandnt, 18 Au absolute Dis- 
couragement to all Sorts of Jobbers, Gamesters, Fortune- 
hunters, and Jockeys. @1745 Swirt Corr. (1766) II]. 299 
Ee squire, almost to a nian, is..a racker of his tenants ; 
a jobber of all public works. 1794 G. Rost Diaries 11860) 
I. 193 He is an atrocious jobber. 1885 Frercirr in Collect. 
(O.ES.) 1. 183 Possibly it was what would now be called 
a‘job‘. But, if so, the jobbers had been warned. 

b. Borough-jobber: see Bonouch 7 ¢, bORouGH- 
MONGER, 

1758 Jounson /dler No. 7 ? 22 Captain Grim,who never 
owed any of his advancement to borough-jobbers, or any 
other Corrupters of the people. 1874 GrREEN Short /1ist, 
x. § 2. 744 Others were ‘close boroughs’ in the hands of 
jobbers like the Duke of Newcastle, 

Jobbernowl ((lgg'boindul). co/log. Also 6-7 
iobbernowle, -noul(e, iobernol e, 7 job(b er- 
noll, 7-9 jobbernol.e, 8 -knowl, g (in Dicts.) 
jabbernowl. [app. f. zodéard, Jouxnp + NOLL, 
OF. Avo/, head; but evidence of the historical con- 
nexion is incomplete.] 

1. A blockish or stupid head; a ludicrous term 
for the head, usnally connoting stupidity. 

1599 Marston Sco. btllante wt. vi. 2c0 His guts are in his 
braines, huge lobbernoule, Right Gurnets-head. 1656 lari. 
Monn. Adut. fr. Parnass. 356 Submit your jobernols to the 
sacred precepts of Nature. 1678 Bertier //acd. in. ii. 815 
And, like the World, Men's Jobbernoles Turn round upon 
their Ears, the Poles. 1 Girrorp Baviad (1811) 32 
Nothing from thy jobbernow! can spring But impudence 
and filth. 1827 Blackw. Mog. XXII. 480 The Giant, 
heightened by she ell-long bonnet and feather on his huge 
jobbernowl. 

2. A sinpid person, a blockhead. 

1592 Nasue 4 Lett. Confut, F. iv, Gaffer Iobbernoule, 
-- bow dost thou? 1653 Ureunaktr Naselais 1. Prol., A 

certain sneaking jobernol alledged that his [(Horace‘s} 
verses smelled more of the wine then oile. 1711 E. Warp 
Qurxv. 1.94 How hard His Brother Jobbernole had far'd. 
1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 512 Ministers, who are regularly 
called asses,..dunder-pates, jobbernowls. 18g0 Hatt Caine 
Bondman xx. UL, 242 ‘The numskull!..The jobbernow! ! 

3. attrib, or as aay. Stupid, dunderheaded. 

1828 E.raminer 4/2 Misted by the jobbernol applaus: of 
an audience. 1838 J. P. Kunxeoy Rob of Bowl xv.172 Our 
jobbernowl English. .have gone back to their old sport. 

llence Jo‘bbernowlism, the eoudition, or some- 
thing characteristic, of a jobbcrnowl; stupidity; a 
stupid act, remark, etc. 

1654 Urqunart Pewed Wks. (1834) 265 A more sanctified 
brother, whose zealous jobernoltsme would never have 
affected .. Plato, Euclid, or Aristotle. 1824 Glackiv, Alag. 
XVI. 289 Gabble pretty jobbernowlisms on the sky gods. 

Jobbery (dyebari). (Cf Jopprr= aud an 
1. Jobs or small pieces of work collectively ; job- 
work, rave. (In quot. attrib.) 

1832 J. H. Newman Leff. (1891) I. 294 Coal, which the 
foreign jobbery heavers are conveying into the vessel. 

2. The practice of corruptly turning a public 
office, trust, etc. to private gain or advantage; the 
perpetration of jobs (see Jon sb.2 3). 

1837 Sir F. Patcrave Merch, § Friar Ded. (1844) 7 A 
notable example of the ancient miode of Parliamentary 
jobbery, 1852 Mass YonGce Cameos (1877) II]. xxiv. 225 
He was now staining the honour of that seat by his 
intrigues and jobbery. 1861 Gotpw. Sautu /rish //ist. 184 
Inveterate habits of official jobbery and party corruption. 
1893 /tmes 26 Apr. 9/5 Incited by his friends [he] aspired 
to wider opportunities of jobbery. 

Jobbing (dzebin), 7/. 56.1 [f. Jon v.1+-1nel.] 
The action of Jos v.t; stabbing, thrusting, etc. 

1573, 21795 [see Jonz.' 2]. 1814 Sporting May. XLIV. 
71 His adversary was not to be pinked away by left-handed 
jobbing. 1889 R Bapen-Powe rt Pigsticking 82 No 
jobbing or spurring would induce the horse to move. 

b. atir?é. Used for ‘jobbing’ or thrusting, as 
Jobbing-knife, -spear. 

1870 tr. Exckmann-Chatrian’s Waterloo 122 These men 
with their jobbing-knives in their leather belts. 1889 R.S.S. 
Baven-Powett /igstickhing 89 ‘Two kinds of spear are 
used in India, the long or ‘underhand ’ spear, and the short 
or ‘jobbing * spear. 

Jobbing, vé/. sb.2 [f. Jon v.2+-1nc!.] The 
action of JoB uv. 

1. The doing of jobs or small pieces of work. 

1800 D. Corpor. Acc. in Yomlinson Doncaster (1887) 255 
For sundries as per jobbing bill. 1856 Kane 4rcé. Expl, 
II. x. ros Able to do much useful jobbing. 1861 Bookseller 
26 Oct. Advt., The Founts of Type are. adapted for. .every 
description of First-class Jobbing and Bookwork. 

2. The buying of goods or stock from one person 
and selling to another in order to profit; the prac- 
tice of a middleman or stock-jobber. (See also 


STOCK-JOBBING.) 
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1735 Bottncproxe Lett. Hist. ii. (1752) 39 Amassing 
immense estates by the management of funds, by traffick- 
ing in paper, and by all the arts of jobbing. 1754 #'ss. Afan- 
ning Fleet 34 Regulations .. to prevent... the Monopoly of 
Tickets, and the .. jobbing of them. 1790 Burke /'r. Rev. 
170 The jobbing of the publicfunds. 1825 Hone Every-day 
Bk. 1. 174 Forced to an undue price by the arts of jobbing. 

3. The action of using a public office or service 
for private gain or party advantage; the perpetra- 
tion of corrupt jobs; jobbery. 

1784 d: Barry in Lect. Paint. iv. (1848) 166 The influence 
and jobbing by which the doing of them is obtained. 1838 
Lytton Alice ut i, No jobbing was too gross for him. He 
was shamefully corrupt in the disposuion of his patronage. 
1861 May Const, Host, 1. vi. 322 The costly .. contracts, 
which this system of Parliamentary jobbing encouraged. 

4. atirib, 

1775 I. Mortimer £7, Alan his own Broker 14 Rash 
engagements in jobbing contracts. 1873 J. Ricuakrns 35 ood- 
working Iactortes 144 A planing, moulding, and general 
jobbing machine. 1889 Dasly News 6 Dec. 3 1 Out of this 
post-horse system .has grown this jobbing system, which is 
revolutionizing the customs of all who ’keep their gig *. 

Jobbing, ff/. a. [f. Jon v.2 + -1nc 4.) That 
‘jobs’, in various senscs: see JoB v.2 

1. That does jobs; employed in odd or occa- 
sional pieces of work. 

1705 Wonhle Welcome xiii, A starving Mercenary Priest, 
A fortis Hackney, Vicious Pulpit Jest. 1746 1 Vanccy 
Lurlder's Fewel Vatrod. (1757) A ij, Apprentices... bound to 
Jobbing Masters, who know but little. 1836-7 Dickens 
Nk. Boz, Scenes v, A jobbing rian cee enles and so 
forth. 1850 Be k's Florist 298, I never had a jobbing 
gardener that did not want to get in the saddle himself, and 
put you on the pillion, 188: YounG Arey man his own 
Mechanic $187 It is an easy matter .. to find a jobbing 
carpenter. 

3. Dealing as a iniddleman. 

1896 Proc, New-Eng, Hist, Geneal. Soc. 105 We was one 
of the prominent jobbing merchants of this city. 

3. Using means to secure private gain or advan- 
tage in conuexion with a public service, etc. ; given 
to jobbery. 

1792 Berke Corr. (1844) IV. 27 The sentiments of the 
nation must finally decide the dispute between them and the 
jobbing ascendancy. a 1859 Macautay //i's!. Eng, xxiii. V. 
7o Covered with the mansions of his jobbing courtiers. 

Jobbing-master. rare. = JOBMASTER, 

185: Maynew Load, Labour 1. 362 ‘Vhese articles are 
usually sold at the several mews, stable-yards, and jobbing- 
masters’ in and abnut the metropolis. 

Jobbish (dzbif), a. [f. Jun 56.2 + -1su 1.) 
Of the nature of a job (sce Jon sd.* 3); charae- 
terized by jobbery. 

1798 BurKE Corr. (1844) IE. 436 Power is a very corrupt- 
ing thing, especially low and jobbish power. 1829 Scott 
Frnt. 2 june, I ihink it (a sale of property] has been a little 
Jobbish. 1834 sy aser's Mag, 1X. 503 Such a court was in- 
capable, stupid, abominable, jobbish. 

Jo-bbism. vonce-wd. [-18m.) =J«BBERY 2. 

1807 Jerrrey in Ld, Cockburn Lif (1852) I. 177, I cannot 
dissemble my suspicions of jobbism. 

Jobble (dzo'b'l, 6. = JaBBLE 56. 

1847 Sir J. C. Ross J'oy. S. Seas 1. 41 We found a 
harassing jobble of asea. 1899 F. T. Buttes Hay Navy 
71 Fog again, thick drizzling rain, and a confused jobble of 
a sea this morning. 

tJobble, v. Ols. rare—'.  [Cf. prec. and 
JaBBie v.72) xiv, To move unevenly like a choppy 
sea. Hence ppl. adj. Jo’bbling (jod/ing . 

1630 J. Tayvton «Water P.) Odcombes Compl. Yo Rdrs., 
Wks. 1. 59 I” accompany his all-lamented herse In hobling, 
iobling, rumbling, tumbling verse. 

+ Jobe (dzeub’, v. Obs. collog. Also 8 joab, 
job. [f. Jow sé.4, in allusion to the lengthy re- 
proofs addressed to Job by his friends.) ¢rams. 
‘To rebuke, reprove, or reprimand, in a long and 
tedious harangue; to ‘Iccture’. 

1670 Ray /’ro0verbs 207 In the University of Cambridge, 
the young scholars are wont to call chiding Jobing, 1683 
Str J. Bramston Antohtog, 205 ‘The Kinze had talked 
earnestly to the Duke and jobed him (that was the word) soe 
that the teares stood in his eyes. 1709 /atler No, 71 P 8 
What hright Man says, I was Joab’d by the Dean. 1721-2 
Amuerst Jerre Fil, No. 33 (1726) 178 A former president 
of St. John's college. .would frequently Job his students for 
going constantly three or four times a day to chapel. 1794 
Gentl. Mag. Dec. 1085 In consequence of an intimation 
from the tutor relative to his irregularities, his own father 
came from the country to ote him. 

Joberdie, -ertye, obs. forms of JEoPaRbY. 

Jobernol, -nole, -noll, obs. ff. JopBeRNowL, 

Jobism (dzéubiz’m). sonce-wd. [f: Jos 56.4 + 
-13m.] A vehement lamentation like that of Job. 

1855 Mars. Cartyce Le/¢. 1]. 268, 1 am tempted to break 
out into Jobisms about my bad nights. 

+ Jobler. Obs. nonce-zwd. [f. *7obble vb. as dim. 
of Jos v.2: perh. for rime’s Ske One who does 
jobs or small pieces of work; =JoBBER? 1. 

1662 Mock Remonstr. in Rump 1. 79 Weavers Dyers 
Tinkers Coblers And many other such like Joblers. 

Jobless (dzp*blés), a. vare—'. [f. Jon 56.2 + 
-LESS.] Free from jobbery. 

1807-8 Syp. Smitn Plymley's Lett. xivi.(ed. 11) 130, I ask 
him his opinion of a jobless faith, of a creed which dooms a 
man..to a lean and plunderless integrity. 

Jobling: see JoBBLE v. 

Jo-bman., rare—'. [f. Jon 56.2] =next. 

1812 Sporting Maz. XXXIX. 280 His coachman was the 
Servant of a jobman. 
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} Jobmaster, job-master (dz¢b,masta) 
' [f. Jon 56.2 + Master sd.) 

1. A man who kecps a livery stable and lets out 
horses and carriagcs by the job or for a definite 
period : ef. Jon 56. 7. 

1802 Sporting Mag. XX. 182 A very respectable job- 
master and hackney-man. 1886 /.ceds Alerc. 9 Mar. 5/4 
A meeting of coachbuilders and jobmasters of Leeds. 1893 
Spectator 29 July 136 A jobmaster..who had a great 
many horses in his stable. 

2. A master printer who does job-work. 

1824 J. Jonxsonx /ypogr. 11. 578 Job Masters’ Resolutions. 

So Jo-b-mistress, a woman who lets out horses 
and carriages. 

1885 Law Rep, 14 Queen's ench Div. 893 The defend- 
ants. .hired the horses and a driver from a jol-mistress. 

Jobmonger (dzp'bimyygai). [f. as prec. + 
MONGEI.] = JOBBER = 5. 

1900 Daly News 24 May 4/6 The slum-owner, the corrupt 
contractor and the municipal jobn:onger. 

Jobsmith (dzpbsimp.  [I. as prec. + Surtn.] 
A smith who does miscellaneous jobs. 

1831 J. Hottanpo Manuf. Metal 1.156 The popprenc 
sive designation of *jobsmith’ which he (the blacksmiitb] 
mostly assumes. 

+tJobson. (és. [Thc surname Jobson used as 
atypical name: cf. //odge. ({erh. associated with 
Jon sé., zv.)] A country fellow, a lout. 

1660 Chas, [l.’s Esc. Jr. Worcester in Select. fr. Harl. 
Misc. 1793) 380 They had much ado .. to order his steps, 
and straight body, to a lobbing Jobson’s gate, and were 
forced every foot 10 remind him of it. 1661 K. W. Conf. 
Chara.., Detracting hnpirich (1860) 65 His first adventures 
are upon the swetty toes and butter teeth of country 
jobsons. 

Job-trot: see Joc-Tkor. 

Jocalat, obs. form of CHocoLaTE. 

+Jo‘cant, a. Ots. Forms: 5 iocande, 5-6 
iocaunt(e,6-7 iocant. [In form jocant, app. ad. 
L. yocdnt-em, pr. pple. of jocdri (rarely jocare) to 
jest, joke; but, in form jocande, prob. a corruption 
of goconde, Jocund.] Mirthful, merry, jocund. 

1440 Gesta Rom. xxxi, 116 (Harl. MS.) When the 
knyght harde this, he was iocaunt & murye. 1494 FaByan 
Chron, vi. clxxxvi. 186 Iocande and mery tydynges out of 
Englande. 1563-87 Foxr A. & AI, (1596) 218/2 The moonks 
{of Canterbury] on the other side were as brag and iocant. 
1628 J. Rous Drary (Camden) 28 The duke ., was very 
jocant and well pleased, 1687 J. Norris Coll. Misc. 87 
And as they sung and play’d, the jocant orbs danc’t round. 

So + Jo-cantry [cf. Aleasantry], mitth, merri- 
ment. Obs. 

16.. H. More, Such Jocantry..is but like the dancing of 
men and women in an unswept room. 1664 — Alyst. dig. 
ut. 4. xv, Two notorious Specimens of that Jocantry and 
Festivity, as I may so speak, that is sometimes observable 
in Divine Providence. 


+Jocatory, ¢. Os. [f. L. jocat-, ppl. stem 
of jocari to joke: see -onY.] Characterized by 
joking ; jocular. 

1576 Freminc (’anofl. Epist. Epil. Biv b, An epistle .. 
Jocatorice. 1585 A. Day Eng. Secretary \1. (1625) 67 And 
next..will we passe unto the title Focatorie. The letters of 
this sute are such as of some pleasant conceited vaine, do 
proceed from one familiar friend..to another. 1656 Brount 
Glossogr., [ocatory, pertaining to jesting. 

Jock! (dzgk). Sc. Also6 Iok. [The Scotch 
equivalent of Jack.] 

1. A by-form of the name John; sometimcs a 
generic name for any man of the coinmon people, 

| and thus used in association with Jean or Jenny ; 
also prefixed, like Jack, to other words as in Jock 
Fiutil= Jack Fool. Jock Scott, a kind of artificial 
fly used by anglers. 

1598 Duxpar Poems vi. 73 To Iok Fule, my foly fre 
Lego post corpus sepultum. a 1605 Potwart Fdyting w. 
Montgomerre 789 lock Blunt, deid runt! I sall dunt whill 
I slay thee. 1867 F. Francis Angling x. (1880) 350 Jock 
Scott..isa first-rate killer. 1885 W. H. Russect in //arfer’s 
Alag. Apr. 769/2 [They] see him cast a’ Doctor’ or ‘ Jock 
Scott’ straight as an arrow. 1898 Dasly News 14 Mar. 4/7 
The proverb says. .that ‘ there is a silly Jock for every silly 
Jenny’. . 

2. A countryman, a rustic, a clown. — ; 

a 1568 Semeitt in Satir. Poems Reform. x\vi. 61 Scho will 
ressaif no landwart Jok. 1803 Sir A. Boswett Hoeft. ks. 
(1871) 15, I ken't the day when there was nae a Jock But 
trotted about upon honest shanks-naigie. od. The 
country Jocks and Jennies at the fair. 

Jock 2 (dzpk). Collog. Abbreviation of JockEY. 

1826 Sporting Mag. XVIII. 385 A_neat horseman, and 
quite at the top of tbe tree amongst Northern jocks. 1856 
H. H. Dixon Post & Paddock xii. 211 Many clever young 
jocks .. have ridden as many races by the time they are 
twenty. 1894 J. K. Fowrer Aecoll. Old Country Life xv. 
176, I don’t think he performed as a gentleman jock over 
that celebrated course. 

Jockey (dzpki), sé. 
jockie. (dim. or pet-form of Jock 1; 
originally Sc. and northern Eng.] 

1. A diminutive or familiar by-iorm of the name 
Jock or John, usually with the sense ‘little Jock, 
Jacky, Johnny’; hence, applicable (contemptu- 
ously) to any man of the common people (chiefly 
Sc.); also, a lad; an understrapper. (Cf. Jack 
sb. 2.) . 

1329 SKetton dgst. Scottes 90 Kynge Iamy, Iemmy- 


Also 6-7 ioeky, 7-9 
cf. JACKY: 
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Tocky my io. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, v. ii. 304 Lockey 
{a 1548 Hatt Chron. Tack} of Norfolke, be not so bold, 
For Dickon thy maister is bought and sold. @1670 HackET 
A bp, Williams 1. (1693) 142 What could Lesly have done 
then with a few untrain’d, unarmed Jockeys, if we had been 
trne among our selves? 1795 Burke Let. to IW. Elliot 
Wks. VII. 351 A jockey of Nortolk [see quot. 1594] who was 
inspired with the resolute ambition of becoming a citizen of 
France. 1848 Dickens Dombey vi, ‘You're Dombey’s jockey, 
a'nt you?” said the first man. ‘I’m in Dombey’s House, 
Mr. Clark’, returned the boy. 

b. ¢ransf. Of athing. Cf. fellow, lad, chap. 

1827 CoLenince Zable.t. 24 June, Some apple dumplings 
were placed on the table, and my man ., burst forth with 
‘Them’s the jockies for me !’ 

2. A strolling minstrel or beggar; a vagabond. 
Sc. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1683 G. Martine Relig. Divi Andree (1797) § 1 They 
are called by others and by themselves jockies, who go 
about begging and use still to recite the sluggornes. 
1685 G. Sinciatr Satans /nuts, World xvii, He..turned a 
vagrant fellow like a Jockie, gaining Meal, Flesh, and 
Money by his Charms. 1815 Scott Guy 4V/. vii, The tribes 
of gypsies, jockies, or cairds. 

+ 3. One who manages or has to do with horses ; 
one who deals in horses, a horse-dealer. Os. or dial. 

1638 Brome A ntipodes 1, v. Wks. 1873 III. 246 Let my 
fine Lords Valk o’ their Horse-tricks, and their Jackies, 
that Can out-talke them. 1658 Perys Diary 4 Dec., 1, 
and W. Hewer, and a friend of his, a jockey, did go abont 
to see several pairs of horses, for my coach. 1721 Bai.ey, 
Jockey, one who manages and deals in Horses. 1749 Smot- 
cett Gil Blas 1. ii. {. 7 {f { had a mind to sell my mule, he 
was acquainted with a very honest jocky who would buy her. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 659 Perhaps I design to 
buy a horse for my riding... I know there are enow to be 
had in town, and the jockeys will cheat one egregiously. 
1841 Macautay £&ss., //astings (1887) 648 The crime..was 
regarded by them in much the same light in which the 
selling of an unsound horse, for a sound price, is regarded by 
a Yorkshire jockey. 

b. (From the character attribnted to horse- 
dealers.) A crafty or fraudulent bargainer; a cheat. 
(Cf. Jockry vz, 1.) 

_ 1683 Tryon May to Health 615 They are meer Jockies 
in the Art of Wiving, and will Higgle for the other Hundred 
Pound in Portion. 1777 Gamblers 6 The growing Jockey, 
or the man of Dice. 1790 Baiey, Yockey,..also a cheat. 
+4. One who rides or drives a horsc; a postil- 


lion, cotirier; a charioteer. Odés. 

1643 Char. Oxford Incendiary in Harl. Misc. (1745) V. 
473/1 ‘Iwo of Gondemar’s Jockies, that posted between 
Whitehall and Madrid. 1702 Avpison Dial. Aledals i. 16 
‘The wise Ancients..heapt up greater Honours on Pindar’s 
Jockies than on the Poet himself. 1850 [fhe usual name 
in South of Scotland for a postillion). 

5. spec. A professional rider in horse-races. (The 


chief current sense.) 

Dumb jockey: see Dunn a. 6 (quot. 1853). 

1670 Eve.yn Diary 22 July, We return'd over Newmarket 
Heath, .. the jockies breathing their fine barbs and racers, 
and giving them their heates. 1693 Loud. Gaz. No. 2845/4 
A Jockey’s Saddle stitched with green Silk. 1703 /érd. 
No. 3923/4 «A Plate of 30/. value will be run for on Not- 
tingham Course, Jockies to ride, to carry ro Stone weight. 
1780 Cowrer Progr. error 221 Vrepares for meals as 
jockies take a sweat. 1820 Compe Dr. Syntax, Consol. x, 
‘The jockies whipp'd, the horses ran. 1878 NV. simer. Nev. 
CXXVII. 210 As jockeys meet npon a race-course. 

6. ‘A self-acting apparatus carried on the front 
tub of a se¢, for releasing it from the hauling rope 
at accrtain point’ (Afidland Coal Field). 

1882 Grrsiey Gloss. Coal Mining. : 

7. Short far jockey boot, jockey pulley, jockey 
wheel: see 9. 

1851-61 Mayuew Lond. Labour 11. 49 (Hoppe) Top-boots 
(they're called Jockeys in the trade). 

8. attrib. and Comb, a. attrib. (a) That is a 
jockey, as (senses 3-5) jockey-boy, -groom, -lord, 
-parson, -rider; (sense 1) jockey-gedlar, (6) Be- 
longing to or used by a jockey, as Jockey-frock, 
-pad, -seal, -whip. (c¢) Practised by a jockey 
(sensc 3b), fraudulent, cheating, as jockey trade, 


trick. Db. Comb.,as jockey-cut, jockey-like adjs. 
1816 Sporling Mag. XLVIIL. 36 The anecdote..of poor 
oe Clark the "jockey-boy, struck us inost forcibly. 1827 
yrton Pedham ii, The men..wore *jockey-cut coats. 1806 
Surr Winter in Lond. I. 93 His outer garment was a 
"jockey frock. 1708 Lond. Guz. No. 4441/4 John Hague, a 
*Jockey-Groom,..has lately ran away without accounting.. 
for Mony receiv’d by him. 1765 Universal AJag. XX XVII. 
37t/t The State Jockeys..all, "jockey-like, whip to get 
the best places. 1679 Snapweu. True Hidow 7 He isa 
dry-jester to Gameing and “Jocky-Lords. 1759 JoHNson 
Idler No. 62 ® 10, I grew ashamed of the company of 
jockey lords. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., *ockey-pad,..a 
uee-pad on the forepart of a saddle. 1837 Mrs. Sner- 
woop flensy Afilner in. ii. 33 A sporting parson is quite 
as good as a “jockey parson surely. @1670 Hackrt Ad/f. 
Williams 11. (1692) 223 England deserved worse and heard 
worse than these *jockey pedlars [Scots] that chaffered 
away their King. 1678 Butter Aad. 1. ii. 1690 Force, 
enough to fly, And beat a Tuscan Running Horse, Whose 
*Jocky-Rider is all Spurs. 1867 Baker Nile Tribut. x. 
(1872) 161 The latter with a regular *jockey-seat riding 
most comfortably. 1770 in F. Chase //7st. Dartmouth College 
(1891) I. 149 It can’t prosper, .. it’s all a *jockey trick from 
firsttolast. 1801 Wotcott(P. Pindar) Ef. to Ct. Rumford 
Wks. 1812 V. 144 Try every jockey trick to pass thy fame. 
1804 Europ. Afag. XLV. 58/2 Time..changes the youth to 
Harlequin, transforms his *jockey-whip to a wooden sword. 


9. Special Combs.: jockey-bar (see quot.) ; 
jockey-boot, a top-boot formerly worn by jockeys ; 


! 
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jockey-box, ‘a box in a wagon, underneath the 
driver's seat, for carrying small articles’ (Cezt?. 
Dict. 1890); jockey-cap, a peaked cap of the 
style worn by jockeys; jockey-cart /oca/ [from its 
motion}, a spring-cart; joekey-club, a club or 
association for the promotion and regulation of 
horse-racing ; spec. the Jockey Club established at 
Newmarket, which is the supreme authority in 
Great Britain on all matters connected with horse- 
Tacing ; Jjockey-coat, a kind of great-coat (? for- 
merly worn by horse-dealers) ; jockey-gear, a set 
of jockey-wheels (see below) with their connected 
mechanism; jockey-pulley, jockey-wheel, a 
small wheel which ‘rides’ upon the top edge of 
a larger one, used for obtaining a high speed, or 
for keeping a rope in the groove of a grooved 
wheel; an ‘idle’ pulley or wheel which ‘rides’ 
upon the belt or rope between two working pulleys 
so as to increase its contact surface upon these and 
to tighten it up when slack ; jockey-sleeve, (a) a 
sleeve like that of a jockey-coat; (4) a sleeve or 
free casing riding on a spindle or shaft, and carry- 
ing part of a train of mechanism; used in some 


forms of electric arc-lights. 

1887 So. Chesh. Gloss., * Fockey-bar, the broad flat top 
bar ofa kitchen grate. 1894 Hatt Caine Manxman 11. i. 51 
The kettle was singing on the jockey-bar. 1683 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1810/4 A pair of *Jockey-Boots, 1745 Swirt Kecerpt 
to Stella, All the squires from nine miles round,..With 
jocky boots and silver spurs. 1851 /d/ustr. Catal. Gt. 
fixhié. 525 Jockey, hunting .. and dress boots. 1748 
Anson's Voy. un. vi. 193 Having on a *jocky cap, one side 
of the peak was shaved off.. by a ball. 1837 Mrs. SHER- 
woop Henry Milner ut. tii. 43 Two young 'squires in jockey 
caps. 1840 Mrs. F. TroLiore Michael Armstrong xvii. (D.). 
[No] conveyance more rough and rude than Sir Matthew’s 
*jockey-cart, which was constructed with excellent and 
efficient springs. 1775 (¢7/de) An Appeal tothe *Jockey Club; 
or, a True Narrative of the late Affair between Mr. Fitz- 
gerald and Mr. Walker. 1809 Sporting Alag. XXXIII. 
108 ‘lhe unerring scales of the Jockey-Club. 1886 Coves- 
try & Watson Racing iii, Tradition .. assigns to the year 
1750 the origin of the Jockey Club. 1745 Swiet /felter 
Skelter 10 With whips and spurs so neat; And with 
*jocky-coats complete. 1752 in Scots A/ag. (1753) July 

44/2 He was dressed in a long dun jocky coat. 1838 
Scott //rt. Alidi. xiii, His dress was also that of a horse- 
dealer—a close-buttoned jockey-coat, or wrap-rascal, as it 
was then termed, with huge metal buttons. 1893 Frvd. 
R. Agric. Soc. Dec. 715 A *jockey pulley attached to the 
inain frame is arranged to take up the slack of the chain. 
1896 I). T. Carter Alot. Power klectr. Alach. 508 Vhe 
advantage in the use of a jockey pulley is that the arc of 
contact of the belt on the working pulleys can be increased 
beyond what is obtainable with a free belt, thus shortening 
the necessary distance between the pulley centres. 1692 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2767/4 A buff-colour Cloth Coat with 
*Jockey-sleeves. : 

Hence Jo’ckeydom, (a) the world of jockeys, 
jockeys collectively; (4) the position or occnpa- 
tion of a jockey; Jo’ckeyish a., like a jockey, 
‘horsy’; Jo‘ckeyism, the style, phraseology, or 
practice of jockeys. 

1869 2x2ch 10 July 10/1 The dearest interests of jockey- 
dom stand in jeopardy. 1878 L. Wincririp Lady Griced 
I. ii. 28 A man who never .. spends his nights at hazard, 
or affects jockeydoin at Newmarket. 1838 /vaser's Mag. 
XVII. 326 But this, though sufficiently jockeyish, leaves 
out Hector himself, to make room for his horses. 1802 
Sporting Mag. XX. 273 ‘The slang of jockeyism. 1827 
Lytton Pelhan: \xi, A mixture of slang and jockeyism. 

Jockey (dzp"ki), v. _[f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To play the jockey with (sec prec. 3b); 
to gain the advantage of by adroit management or 
trickery ; to trick, outwit, overreach, take in, ‘do’. 

1708 \orkshire-Racers 3 And as you jockey’d us, we 
jockey’d you. ¢1740 A. ALLEN .W/S. Dict. s.v., To jockey 
a Man, is to impose upon, to cheat, overreach ; to deal wth 
any one, as Jockeys usually doe wth all y* world. Nor is 
there any nore deceitful race of Men than Jockeys, in their 
Sale of Horse flesh. 1785 R. Cumprrtanp Olserver No. 96 
e 6 Let us see if any bishop shall jockey us with the like 
jade’s trick for the future. 1848 THackeray Van. fair 
xxxiv, The way in which she jockied Jos, and which she 
described with infinite fun. 1865 Dickens A/ué. /r. 1. iii, 
Whether the business in hand be to..promote a railway, or 
jockey a railway. ; 

b. With adv. or prep. To get (out, 272, azvay’, 
etc.) by trickery; to cheat or do ov? of. 

1719 I. Gorvon Cordial Low Spirits 1.117 They would 
at any time Jockey away a small Tenement in Abraham's 
Bosom, for a rich Manor in England. 1772 Town & 
Country Mag. 83 When he finds that I have jockied him 
out of his mistress. 1840 THACKERAY Parts Sk.-bh., Carica- 
tures, Penniless Directors,..jockeying their shares through 
the market. 1855 — Nezcomes xxxili, When his Majesty, 


| 
| 


Louis XIV. jockeyed his grandson on to the throne of | 


Spain. 1865 Sat, Rev. 25 Feb. 217/2 Having been jockeyed 
into a miscarriage of justice. ’ 
ec. To play tricks with; to manage or mani- 


pulate in a tricky way. 

1890 Nature 16 Oct. 587 In Foucault’s pendulum a very 
slight jockeying can make the thing go as we wish, 1893 
Evid. Crt. Martial H. M.S. Victoria, Admiral Tryon 
disapproved of any jockeying the engines. 1894 J. Knicnt 
Garrick vii, 104 Quin. .had been controlled or jockeyed. 

d. intr. To play the jockey, play tricks, act 
fraudulently; to aim at an advantage by adroit 
management or artifice. 
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@ 1835 Comic song,‘ The Fox went out’, He cut up the 
goose with a carving knife, And the little ones jockeyed for 
the bones, O! 1855 THAckERAY Newcomes \xii, An event 
for which she had been jockeying ever since she set eyes on 
young Newcome. 1899 Daily News 21 Oct. 3/4 When the 
preparatory gun was tired .. both yachts were jockeying 
under their mainsails, jibs, and staysails. 

2. a. utr. To ride as a jockey (in quot. 1767 
contemptuotis). b. ¢tvaus. To ride (a horse) in 
@ race, as a jockey. 

1767 ANNA Sewarp Poems, etc. (1810) I, p. excvii, She 
reads no curtain-lectures upon his jockying over to Notting- 
ham to read the news three times a week. 1825 Sporting 
Mag. XVI. 273 Eclipse was then jockeyed by Sam Merrit. 
1837 [see JOCKEYING 2}. 

Jockeying (d3gkijin), vd/. 5d. [f Jockey z. 
+-1nNG1.y The action of the verb Jockey. 

1. Horse-dealing ; the riding and management of 
tace-horses. Also aétrtd. 

a1770 C. Smart Duwellist 58 A thousand trifles not 
worth naming, In whoring, jockeying, and gaming. 1837 
Mas. SHERWoup /eury Ali/ner m1. iii, 33 Unless Mr. Dalben 
thinks of bringing him up in the jockeying line. 

2. Adroit management for the purpose of gaining 
an advantage, esp. an unfair one; trickery, cheating. 

1807-8 W. Irvinc Salmag. (1824) 293 In their zeal to get 
a good seat .. a vast deal of jockeying and unfair play was 
shown. ¢1810 Maria Encewortn Sfostes of Ireland v, It’s 
not called swindling amongst gentlemen, who know the 
world: it’s only jockeying—fine sport—and very honourable, 
to help a friend, at a dead lift. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. 
Breakf.-t., Race of Lifé, Vhat turf where there is no more 
jockeying. 1897 W. M. Ramsay in Srit. Weekly 20 May 

8 No one among uswill ever look back to it without blush- 
ing for the jockeying by which it was effected. 

Jockeyship (dzp"kifip). [See -snip.] 

1. a. The grt of a jockcy; skill in horse-racing. 

(Cf. horsemanship.) b. The practice of jockeying ; 
trickery, artifice, adroit management for unfair 
advantage. 
_ @ 1763 Suenstonr. Ess. Envy Wks. 1764 UL. 111 To vie in 
jockey-ship or cunning at a bett. 1784 Cowrer 7ash u. 276 
We justly boast At least superior jockeyship, and claim ‘Tbe 
honours of the turf as all our own. 1787 Bentruam Def 
Usury ix. 87 Jockey-ship, a terin of reproach .. frequently 
applied to the arts of those who sell horses. 31846 J. W. 
Croxer in C. Papers 22 Aug. (18841, Newmarket does not 
afford more .. instances of jockeyship, than could be found 
in the secret history of episcopal promotion. 1894 Daily 
News 16 Apr. 3/7 ‘Vhis defeat was probably due to the 
inferior jockeyship of his rider. 

2. As a mock title for a jockey. 

1781 Cowrer Conzversat. 420 If neither horse nor groom 
affect the squire, Where can at last his jockeyship retire ? 

3. Jockeys collectively. 

¢ 1820 CHALMERS Servz., The full assembled jockeyship of 
half a province muster together. ; 

Jocko (dzyko). Also Jacko. [a. F. jocko, 
erroneously made by Buffon out of exgeco, properly 
uchcko, the native name of the chimpanzee in the 
Gaboon country, West Africa.) The chimpanzee ; 
sometimes used as a familiar namc for any ape 


(perh. influenced by Jack or Jachanapes). 

{1625 Batter Angola in Pinkerton's Voy. XV1. 332 The 
largest of them is called Pongo in their language, and the 
other Engeco. 1766 Burron //ist. Naturelle (1837) IIT. 
590 Jocko, Enjocko, nom de cet animal a Congo, et que 
nous avons adopté. #2 est l'article que nous avons re- 
tranché.] 1847 Savace in Boston Grul. Nat. Hist. V. 422 
Their local name for the Chimpanzee is Enche-eko, as near 
as it can be anglicised, from which the common term Jocko 
probably comes. [1861 Du Cuatttu Eguat. Africa xx. 
359 In the Gaboon country the Chimpanzee is called 
Nshiego, in the interior it is known as the Ncheko. /8/d. 
362 The Chimpanzee is called Engeco by Battel, 1625;.. 
Enjocko, Jocko, by Buffon, 1766; Inchego, by Bowdich, 
1819; Enche-eco, by Savage, in 1847; Ntchego, by 
Franquet, in 1852; Nchego, by Aubry Lecomte, 1854-57; 
most of which are variations again of the Cammna name, 
which, according to our English mode of spelling, should 
be, as I have given it, Nshiego. .the negro name for the true 
Chimpanzee.) 1863 Huxtey Alan's Phece Nat. i. 14 Thus 
it was that Andrew Battell’s ‘Engeco’ becaine meta- 
morphosed into ‘ Jocko’, and, in the latter shape, was 
spread all over the world, in consequence of the extensive 
popularity of Buffon’s works. ; 

Jockteleg (dzpktéleg). Sc. and north. dial. 
Also a. 7 Jock the Leg, 8- jocte-, jactaleg, 9 
jockta-, joktaleg, jock-to-, jock-tae-leg. 8. 8-9 
jacklag, jack-o-legs, 9 jacka-, jacki-, jackylegs, 
jocka-, jocke-, jockylegs. [The a forms are 
Sc., and the original; the 8 forms are Engl. dial, 
See Note below.] A (large) clasp knife. 

a, 1672 Acc..bk. Sir J. Foulis (1894) 6 For ea the 
Leg Knife col. 08s. od. Scots. 1727 Ramsay 7wa Cut- 
purses, Sma’ gimcracks that pleas’d their nodles Sic as 
a joctaleg, or sheers. 1785 Burns //alloween v, An’ gif tbe 
custock’s sweet or sour, Wi’ joctelegs they taste them. 
1789 — Peregrin. Capt. Grose viii, It was a faulding joc- 
teleg, or lang-kail gullie. 1818 Scott Rod Ray xxaii, After 
John Highlandman’s sneckit this ane wi’ his joctaleg. 
1833 Fraser's Mag. Oct. 398 In a hole he had. .jock-to-legs, 
keelavine-pens .. or whatever else he could purloin. 1885 
Jas. Grant Royal Highlanders (Rtldg.) 229 A large knife 
—like the genuine jockteleg of the day's of old. : 

8. 1777 Hore Subsecive 227 (E. D. D.) Jack-lag-knife. 
1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Fack-o-legs, a clasp knife. (A orth.) 
1822 Bewicx J/em. 26, Linvoluntarily got my ‘Jackleg knife’. 
1825 Brockett, Fackalvgs, Fockelegs, a large clasped knife. 
1847-78 HatuiwE Lt, Jack-lag-kuife,a clasped knite. Gloxc. 

[Note. Lord Hailes Sfec. Sc. Gloss. (c 1776) 18, says celibe 
etymology of this word remained unknown till not many years 
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ago an old knife was found having this inscription Yacgues 
de Liege, the naine of the cutler®. A similar statement is 
made by Smiles /ndustr. Biog. (1863) 101, and Jevons Coa/ 
Question (1866) 91. The former says ‘ Jacques de Liege, a 
famous foreign cutler whose knives were as well known 
throughout Europe, as those of Rodgers or Mappin are now‘. 
On the face of it this account is plausible: it was not un- 
common in Sc. for ¢e to be corrupted to the,e g. the Bruce; 
the change of @ to ¢ after # is also phonetically simple. Tut, 
for the present, Scottish antiquaries have failed to find any 
confirmation, in knife or docunent, of Hailes's statement; 
and inquiries made for us at Liege have been equally un- 
snecessful in finding any trace of Zacques the cutler.} 


Jock-trot: sce Joc-Tror. 

+tJo'co. Ods. [Cf It. groco ‘any kind of game 
or play’ (Florio) :—L. jocis jest.] =Jonr sd. 

1663 /lagellum, or O. Cromwell 1672) 160 The like Joco’s 
and Frisks he would have with other Company. 

Jocolatte, -let, obs. forms of C1iiovoLaTE. 

Jocond(e, obs. form of Jocunn. 

Jocose (dzokous), a. [ad. L. jocds-us full of 
jesting or joking, f. jocus : see Joco and -osE.] 

L. Of persons, or their dispositions, etc.: Full of 
jokes; given to joking; playful, sportive, waggish. 

1673 Kirkman Unducky Citizen 247 It was enough to 
depress and tame the most Jocose and bravest spirit in the 
World. 1709 Suarruspury Ess, Wit & Ffumour 1. § 3 
When they vouchsafe to quit thetr Austerity, and be jocose 
and pleasant with an Adversary. 1787 Westey iVks. (1872) 
XIII. 263 Jocose Clergymen..cannot but dislike those who 
are steadily serious, 1882 L'Estraxcr Friendships Miss 
set ]. vii. 176 That she was so far heart-whole was 
evident, for she could be jocose on the subject. 

2. Of speech, writing, or action: Of the nature of 
a joke, or characterized by jokes; spoken, written, 
or done in joke; playful in style or character. 

1699 Bentiry Phal. 287 The Greek Satyrica was only 
a jocose sort of Tragedy. a1708 BeveRiDGE /’riv. Th. 1. 
(1730) 118 ‘There are sone Words, that are purely jocose, 
spoken with no other Intent, but only to promote Mirth and 
divert Melancholy. 1838 Dickens Vick. Wick. v, So he 
gave her three or four with a kind of jocose gallantry. 1859 
Gro. Exiot A. Bede xix, He caught the sound of jocose 
talk and ringing laughter from behind the hedges. 

Jocosely (dzokousli), ad. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2.] 
In a jocose manner; playfully ; in jokc. 

71712 Broome (J.), Spondanus imagines that Ulysses may 
possibly speak jocosely, but in truth Ulysses never behaves 
with levity. 1728 Curt in /’ofe's Dune, 1, 3 note, What 
the Gentlemen of the long robe are pleased jocosely to call 
mounting the Rostrum for one honr. 1807-8 W. Irvine 
Salmag. (1824) 279 We have more than once, in the course 
of our work, been most jocosely familiar with great person- 
ages. 1879 MeCartuy Oren Times I. xix. 54 He protested 
against having serious things treated jocosely. 

Jocoseness (dgokéusnés), [fas pree. + -NESS.] 
Jocose quality or charaeter; mirthfulncss of dis- 
position or style; waggishness. 

1705 Keflex. upou Widicule 385 Me talks with the same 
liberty, familiarity, and jocoseness. 1778 Man. D’Araray 
Diary Sept., She has really some drollery about her, .. and 
is very fond of jocoseness. 1859 G. Murrepivu 2. Fever! 
xxi, The Baronet .. thought proper in his wisdom to water 
the dryness of his sermon with a little jocoseness. 

Jocoserious ‘dzéukosivriss), a. [f. joco- as 
eomb. form of 1. jocus jokc, jest + SERIovus.] 
Half jocular, half serious; partly in jest and partly 
in earnest; blending jokes and serious matters. 
Henee Jocoserio'sity (#orce-wd.). 

a 1661 Fuser Worthies, Suffolk ut (1662) 61 Mr. Broun- 
rig was appointed to perform the Joco-serious part thereof, 
1737 M. Green Spleen 176 Drink a joco-serions cup With 
souls who've took their freedoin up. 1819 Aw. Reg. 21/2 
The right hon. gentleman went on in this joco-serious strain. 
1885 E. Jounson in Browning Sveiety Papers v.29 Our 
own poet has lately characterized himself as a jocoserions 
genius ; and in fact this jocoseriosity seems of much the same 
quality with the cironeia of the Greek. 

Jocosity (dzokp'siti). [f. 1. type *jocésitas, f. 
Jocesus JOCOSE: see -ITY. Cf It. gvecosttd 1611 
in Florio), Sp. jocostdad.] Joeosc quality or dis- 
position, mirthfulness ; ¢sf. as exhibited in speech 
or action: mirth, merriment. 

1646 Sin T, Browne Psend. Ep. vil. xvi. 372 A laugh 
there is of contempt or indignation, as well as of mirth and 
Jocosity. 1778 Map. D’Arsiay Diary 26 Aug., A curious 
trait .. of Dr, Johnson’s jocosity. 1874 Hetrs Soc. Press. 
xiv. (1875) 199 -A low-minded creature, whose only idea of 
wit or jocosity is to give others pain. 

b. A jocose saying or act; a piece of jesting. 

1859 Masson Brit. Novelists i, 42 Early fabliaux, passing 
from mouth to mouth as rude jocosities. 1865 Sat. Rev. 
29 July 151/1 A fabricator of small jocosities affecting the 
manner of a great humourist. 

Jocound(e, obs. form of Jocunp. 

+Jo-cular, s+. Obs. Also 5 ioculer. [a. OF. 
Joculer, altered form (after L. of jougler, jougieur : 
see JUGGLER.] A professional jester or minstrel. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1]. 171 Thei be as ioculers 
[Aistriones}in behauor. 1498 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VIT 
clug., My Lord of Oxford's Iocular. @ 1552 Letaxp Col- 
fect. 1. 235 A sothsayer, and iocular, and minstrelle. 1806 
Soutuey in Awan. Rev. 1V. 536 The Normans had joculars 
or minstrels. 

Jocular (dzgkivli1), a. fad. L. jocularis 
faectious, f. joczlits, dim. of focus joke, jest.] 

1. Of persons or their dispositions : Disposed to 
joking or jesting; speaking or acting in jest or 
merriment; mirthful, merry. 
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1626 B. Jonson Fort. /sles 56 My name is Johpbiel.. Anairy 
jocular<pirit. @1661 Futter Worthies, Warwickshire (1662) 
126 T’hough his [Shakespeare’s} Genius generally was jocular, 
and inclining him to festivity, yet he could..be solemn and 
serious. 1716 Apnison Denner wi, He, he, he! pardon 
me for being jocular. 1836 W. Irvinc Astoria III. 46 He 
joined, with the best grace he could assume, in the merri- 
ment of the jocular giant. 

2. Of speech or action: Of the nature of, or 
containing. a joke; said or dune in joke; comie, 
humorous, funny. ; 

1674 Gowt. Tongue 128 Many can sooner forgive a solemn 
deep contrivance against them, then one of their jocular re- 
proches. a 1687 Perry /’ol. Arith. 1692) 65 1o..interpore 
4 jocular, and perhaps ridiculous digression. 1719 D'UnFey 
/'rt/s 1872) VI. s2 You that delight in a jocular Song. 1826 
Sheridaniana 160 Sheridan made some jocular reply. 1871 
R. Exits Catu//us |. 6 Launched one arrowy metre and an- 
other, Tenders jocular o'er the merry wine-cup. 

Hetce Jo‘cularness = next (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

Jocularity dzpkidlariti). fad. med.L. joce- 
larttas, f. joculér?s: see pree. and -1TY.) The 
quality of being jocular, mirthfulness; joenlar 
speech or behaviour, jesting, mirth, fun. 

1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. Fp. vit. xvi. 372 When men 
could... persist unalterable at all effortes of Jocularity, 1751 
Jounxson Rambler No. 101 P 1, 1... applied my faculties 
to jocularity and burlesque. 188: Gotpw. Switu Lect. & 
f-ss. 259 Vhe jocularity which was always struggling with 
melancholy tn his mind. ' 

b. with f/. A jocular act or remark, a joke. 

1848 Dickens Domécy vii, Little jocularities, of which old 
Joe Bagstock was the perpetual theme. 

Jocularly (dzpkislili), ade. [f. Jocunan a, 
+-LY%.} Ina jocular manner; jestingly ; in joke. 

1655 Staniey /7/7s!, PArlos. 1. (1701) 42/2 Riddles .. which 
she used jocularly, like Dice upon occasions, only contest- 
ing with such as provoked her. 1791 Boswety Yohnson 
Oct. 1778 He has sometimes suffered me to talk jocularly 
of his group of females. 1828 D'Isractt Chas. /, I. ii. 16 
Henry..jocularly placed the Archbishop's cap on his head. 

tJoculary, 54. Obs. rare. fapp. an altered 
form of OF. jouglerie, jogelerie, with assimilation 
to L.. joculator: cf. JocvLan sb.) The art or prac- 
tice of jestcrs or jugglers ; jugglery. 

a31g00 Bernard. de cura ll (Ek. 1. T.§.) 216 .\ mane, 
he sys, quhik al his fantasy Has geffyne to vice and vesy 
ioculary. /6fd. 231 The instrumentis pertenande ioculary 
‘War nener plesande to god 3cit sekyrly. 

+ Joculary, «. Ols. [ad. L. jocudir?-us Iudi- 
crous, f. jocul-us: see -ARY.] = JOCULAR a. 

1605 Bacon Ady. Learn. u. x. $13 With Arts voluptuarie, 
I couple practises 1ocularie, @1661 Furter § orthics, 
Cornzeall t. (1662) 198 ‘This is a joculary and imaginary 
Court, wherewith men make merriment to themselves. 

Joculator (dzp"kisleitai). Obs. exc. Hist. [a. 
L. joculitor jester, joker, agent-n. from joculir to 
jest, Joke, f. yoczelus: see JuNGLEUR, JUGGLER.) A 
professional jester, minstrel, or jongleur. 

aigoo Bernard. de cxra rei fam, (E. E. T. S.)223 Amane 
to lach at ioculatouris fantasy. 1652 Gavcte Mavzastrom, 
87 Lawes .enacted against .. prophesiers, predictors, circu. 
latours, joculators, or jugglers! 1982 Brrxry //ist us. 
(1789) II. iv. 355 The bounty of our first Norman sovereign 
to his Joculator or Bard. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 117 No 
monarch more needed a joculator than... Bolingbroke. 

+Joculatory, «. Os. [ad. 1. joculatért-us, 
f. jocudalor: see pree. and -ory.] Characteristic 
of, or having the character of, a jestet ; jocular. 

1623 CockERAM, /ocudatorie, merrily spoken. 1652 GAuLe 
Magastrom, 348 Vhey conclude them to be but joculatory 
pranks. 1661 K. W. Conf. Charac., Cambridge Minion 
(1860) 79 She..can if need be sing you a merry song and be 
pretty joculatory. 

Henee + Jo'culatorily adv. Obs. 

1623 Cockeram 11, Merrily, /ocnlatorily. 1652 Gace 
Magastrom. 210 How. then, dare prophane men offer to do 
such a tbing joculatorily, jugglingly ? 

Jocund (dzgkind, dzdu-kind), a. Also 4-6 
iocounde, 4-7 iocunde, (5 ioycounde), 5-6 
iocond‘e, 6 iocound, (gioconde), 7-8 jocond. 
[a. OF. jocord, jocuud (also ju-) =Sp. jocurzde, It. 
giocondo, ad. late L. jocund-us, modification (after 
Jocus joke, jest) of L. jicundus pleasant, agree- 
able, delightful, f. jzw-dre to help, aid, delight, 
please. Hence the etymological form is Jucuxp; 
the application of jocuud to persons has been 
affected by association with jocus. Now exclusively 
a literary word.] 

Feeling, expressing, or communieating mirth or 
cheerfulness ; mirthful, merry, checrful, blithe, 
gay, sprightly, light-hearted 3 Pleasant, cheering, 
delightful. ‘Of persons, aetions, things, ete.) 

2¢1380 CHaucer 70 Rosemounde 5 Therwith ye ben so 
mery and so iocounde. ¢ 1386 — Can. }com. Prol. 43 He 
is ful iocunde also, dar I leye. 1388 Wyciir x Sam. xxv. 36 
The herte of Nabal was iocounde, for he was drunkun 
greetli. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxvu. (Percy Soc.) 127 
An hevy herte it wolde make jocunde. 1514 Barcray 
Cyt. & Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) 10 His jocunde jestes 
made me oftetyme full gladde. 1592 Suaks. Row. & Jnl. 
i. v. 9 Iocond day Stands tipto on the mistie Moun- 
tatines tops. 1632 Mitton ZL’ Ad/egro 94 And the jocond 
rebecks sound, 1677 W. Hucues Man of Sin un. ili. 94 To 
avoid more Ink-shed in these Tales of Blood-shed, Jet's fall 
on some that are of a Jocunder Humour. 1750 Gray Zlegy 
vil, How jocund did they drive their team afield! 1814 
Scotr Ld. of Isles 1. xvii, Be laughter loud and jocund 
shout, And bards to cheer the wassail rout. 1843 Prescott 
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! Mexico (1850) I. 202 IJis careless manners and jocund 
repartees might well seem incompatible with anything 
serious. 

+b. Feeling pleasure at some particular cvent 
or cireumstance ; joyful, glad, well-pleased. Ods. 

2a 1400 Worte Arth, 2847 Gerarde es jocunde, and joyes 

hynt fe more! ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xx. 69 (Harl. MS.), 
I am more iocund ben any man may trowe, |. at I s€ the hole. 
1578 Florio ist Fraites 52 Gioconde was the Emperor 
Gratian, when he read the Posies of Ausonius. 

ce. Comb, 

1863 Cowben Crarke Shaks. Char. ii. 45 Rosalind is one 
of the most enchanting among jocund-spirited heroines, 1866 
CartyLe Nemin. u. (1881) J. 131 Irving was very good and 
jocund-hearted. 

+ Jo‘cundary, a. Ols. [f. late L.. joctend-us 
+-Any: ef. secondary.) Jocund, mirthful, joeular. 
Hence + Jocundarily adv. Obs., jestingly. 

1618 Dekker (fftle) The Owles Alnanacke; prognosti- 
cating many strange accidents..by Jocundary Merrie- 
braines. 1624 Forp Sun's Darling tu.1, Poor folly, honest 
folly. jocundary folly, forsake your lordship} 1660 7 rial 
Reg. 155. 1 have found hin jocundarily scoffing at it. 

Jocundity (dgokmnditi), [ad. late L. jocun- 
dilds, |. Jocund-us Jocuxn: cf. OF. jocond-, jocun- 
dite, It. giocordita.] 

1. Jocnnd quality or condition; mirthfulness, 
gaiety ; mirth, merriment, glee. 

¢1420 Pallad. on /nsb, Wi. 1121 Vngreyned grape inhigh 
iocundite Me may suppe of. exgio Barcray Afirr. Gad. 
Uastners (1570) KF iij, But mingle so in measure mirth and 
iocunditic. 1560 Routanp Crt. Venus i. 661 ludas.. With 
Thamar lay tn his Iocunditie. 1685 baxter Paraphr. N. T., 
Fehn ii. g Marriages among the jar were celebrated with 
great Feasting, where mudeiate jocundity was thought 
seasonable, 1764 Jem. G. /’salmanazar 160, | have seen 
many of them go up to the gallows... with a seeming 
jocundity, as if they were mounting the guard. 1882 J. 
Iiawrnorseé Fort, fel 1. xviii, We overflowed with jocun- 
dity, though he was neither a wit nor a humourist. 

b. A merry act or saying; a plceasantry. 

23173 Norin Fram. 1. it. § 27 (1740) 43 The more 
Liberties he [Shaftsbury] took in the way of Pleasures and 
Jocundities .. the more acceptable he was to the King. 

+2. Vleasure, delight, joy, happiness (of a high 

or spiritual kind). Ods. 
, £1450 tr. De Lat itione ut. lit 124 Noon anxiete, blisful 
locunuite, swete companye & plesant to beholde. 1492 
Rys ix focms Axxxii. in Archiv Stud. nen. Spr. 
LXXXII. 251 In blisse with me thy place shall he Replete 
with alle iocundite. 1628 J. ume Fewes Deliv. v. 76 He 
is joy and jocunditie to such as mourne. 

Jo‘cundly, adv. [f. Jocunp + -1y2.] Ina 
jocund manner; chcerfully, cheerily, merrily, gaily ; 
with mirth or glee; with a light heart. 

1471 Arriv. Edw, /V (Camden 11 When ethar party wel- 
comyd and jocundly receyvyd othar with perfect frindlynes. 
c1gsi0o Viarciay Jirr, Gd. Alauners (1570) F.1ij, locundly 
testing with wordes of wantonnes. 1566 Drant //orace, Sat. 
i. i, He woulde ieste uery iocondlye. 1600 Hottanp Livy 
1361 ‘They..clad themselves in the skins of the goats which 
they had sacrificed, and then fell to hopping and dauncing 
full jocundly. @1716 Soutu Serm. (1717) III. 498 He is 
ruined jocundly and pleasantly, and damned according to 
his Heart's desire, 1821 Byron Sardan. 1, ii. 637 At least 
we'll wear our fetters jocundly. 

Jo‘cundness. [f. as pree. + -NESS.] The 
quality or state of being joeund. 

1. =Jocunpiry 1. 

1482 VWonk of Evesham \Arb.) 86 He shewid alwey in 
wordys and countenans gladnes andiocundnes. 1548 UpaLt 
Erasm. Par, Luke v.34 Where reason would that al thinges 
should be ful of mirth and iocoundnesse. 1635 Swan Sfce. A/. 
v. § 2 (1643) 178 Casting away. .the clouds of tbe mind, and 
begetting jocundnesse in the heart. 

+2. = JocunpiTy 2. Obs. 

1426 AUDELAY ems 26 Ther is no tong that con tel... 
That joye, that jocundnes, that Ihesus wy! joyn hym to, 
1625 Ussuer Ausw. Jesuit 264 Where is light and life, 
where is glory and jocundnesse, where is joy and exultation. 


+Jocundry. Os. Also 7 jocondrie. [f. 
Jocunn a. + -ny: cf. pleasautry.] a. Jocund ac- 
tion or behaviour, merriment. b. Jocund dispo- 
sition, checrfulness. 

1634 Mitton Corrections of Comus Wks. 1738 1. 8 And 
favour our close Jocondrie, Till all thy Dues hee done, and 
nought left out. 1655 tr. S/dime, Scudert's Artamenes IV. 
vil. 1, 121 No person upon Earth had a sweeter Jocundry 
of mind then she. 1670 E.R. Ve P/us Ultra 39 By way of 
jocundry. 

Jod (d3gd, youd), sb, [med.L. (German, ete.) 
spelling of Heb. 7} (yd), the name of the letter ‘ 
(y, 2), the smallest letter of the square Hebrew 
alphabet: ef. Iora, Jor.) =Iora 2, Jor sd.) 

1596 H. Crapnam Briefe Bible 1. 55 Neither might he 
(Moses] Adde, detract or Alter any iod thereof. 1610 
Donne Psendo-mart. 277 The Canons. .inflict an Anatheme 
vppon any Lay-man, which shall so much as dispute vpon, 
the text, or any one Iod of the Epistle of Pope Leo. 
¢x629 — Serm. IV. cx. 515 No Iod in the Scripture shal] 
perish, therefore no Iod is superfluous. 1851 LoncF. Gold. 
Leg. in. Nativity viii, As surely as the letter Jod Once 
cried aloud, and spake to God. ; 

+Jod, v. Obs. lraus. To strike, knock. 

214.. Stasyons Ferns. 139 in Horstm. A dtengl. Leg. (1881) 
357 We fond pe holys in be stone, There-in bei Joddyd 
hym onne pe gronde. 

Jodel: see YonEL. an 

Joe (dzdu), sb.1 Also § jo. Abbreviation of 
Joaunes or JOHANNES, a Poituguese gold coin. 

1772 in F. Chase //tst. Dartmouth College (1891) 1. 262 


JOE. 


note, Let Mr. Ripley have a guinea, halfa jo, and 9 coppers. 
1783 Wotcott (I. Pindar) Odes R. Academ, vii. Wks. 1790 
I. 75 Or Sol’s bright orb—be sure to make him glow 
Precisely like a guinea, or ajo. 1833 Marryat /. Simple 
xxxi, 1 think they were half a joe, or eight dollars each. 
1840 Baruam Jugol. Leg., Hand of Glory vii, The fair 
rose-noble, the bright moidore, And the broad Double-Joe 
from ayont the sea. 

Joe (dzex), 5b.7 collog. or slang. 
breviation of the name /oseph.] 

1. Short for Joe Miller: see 4. 

1834 SoutHeY Doctor xvi. I. 159 Of what use a story may 
be even in the most serious debates may be seen from the cir- 
culation of old Joes in Parliament. 1882 4 theuarnust 9 Sept. 
39/2 Such venerable Joes as the “ Lapsus lingua’ story. 

2. A fourpenny piece: =Jory 1. 

2882 in OciLvie. 

3. Joe Manton. ‘A name given to fowling- 
pieces made by Joseph Manton, a celebrated 
London gunsmith’ (Farmer Slang). 

1816 Scott An/iz. xxxix, It’s a capital gun; it's a Joe 
Manton, that cost forty guineas. 1885 W. H. Russect in 
Harper's Mag. Apr. 771/1 Malachy .. shot with a Joe 
Manton. 

4. Joe Miler. [From the name of Joseph 
Miller, a comedian (1684-1738), attached to a 
popniar jest-book published after his death.] a. 
A jest-book, b. A jest or joke; esp. a stale joke, 
a‘ chestnut’. Hence (sonce-wds.) Joe-Mi llerism, 
the practice of retailing stale jokes; Joe-Mi'ller- 
ize uv. frams., to render jocular or comic, to tum 
into a joke (see -1ZE, quot. 1865). 

{Miller's chief reputation was made for him after his 
death by John Mottley, who was commissioned by a pub- 
lisher, T. Reid, in 1739 to compile a collection of jests, and 
unwarrantably entitled his work ‘ Joe Miller’s jests, or the 
Wit’s Vade-mecum’. Dict. Nat. Biog. s.v. Foseph Aliller.) 

1789 G. Parker Life's Painter xii, What .. should not be 
found in every conimon jest book or a Joe Miller, p. 14. 
1816 Scott Autig. xxxix, A fool and his money are soon 
parted, nephew: there isa Joe Miller for your 49 Manton. 
1870 Ramsay Reais. (ed. 18) p. xxx, Many of the anecdotes 
are mere Joe Millers. 1882 Ocitvir, Yoe-A/illerism, 

Joe, variant of Jo Sc., darling, sweetheart. 

Joa-caul, obs. perversion of JacKAL. 

Joell, obs. form of JEWEL. 

+ Joey ! (dzdui). Obs. slang or collog. [Dimi- 
nutive from JoE sd.2: see-y.] A fourpenny piece: 
see quot. 1876. 

1855 H. Kincsrey //illyars & B. xiii, A young man as 
has owed mea Joey. 1876 E. Hawkins Silver Coins Eng. 
421 In 1836 it was resolved to issue groats for general 
circulation... Lhe legend, tour rENcE .. These pieces are 
said to have owed their existence to the pressing instance 
of Mr. a al Hume, froin whence they for some time 
bore the nickname of Joeys. 1834 Brackmore Jonziy 
Upm. 1, 288 Here is the eightpence—a couple of Joeys, as 
you call them. 

Joey 2 (dzdu'i), [Native Austral. oé: see quot. 
1839.) A young kangaroo; also gew, a young 
animal or child. See also quot. 1887. 

1839 W. H. Leich Reconnoit. Voy. S. Austral. 93-4 
(Morris) Here {in Kangaroo Island] is also the wallaba... 
The young of the animal is called by the islanders a joé. 
1845 Moore Tasman. Rhymtings 1860) t5 He was a ‘joey* 
which, in truth, Means nothing more than that the youth 
Who claims a Kangaroo descent Is by that nomenclature 
meant. 1866 Cornhill? Alag. Dec. 762 Large flocks of 
kangaroo... the larger males .. towered above the flying 
bucks, flying does and joeys, the half-grown bucks, does, 
and young ones. 1887 4// Year Round 30 July (Farmer, 
Joey..is applied indifferently to a puppy, or a kitten, or a 
child, while a wood-and-water-joey is a hanger about 
hotels, and a doer of odd jobs. 

Jog (d3pg), 50.1 Also 7-8 jogg. [f. Joc v.] 

1. Yhe act of jogging a thing or person (see 
Joc zv, 1, 2); ashake; a slight push; a nudge. 

1635 Quarirs Lmé/. w. iv. (1718) 202, I have none to 
guide me With the least jog. 1693 Evetyn Ref. Agric. 
xviii. 69 in De la Quint. Compl. Gard., Yo pull up the 
Weight, and give a little Jog to the Pendulum. 1725 De 
For Vey. round World (1840) 330 A little breeze of wind 
.. which .. gave them a kind of a Jog on their way towards 
the shore. 1755 Ramsay To Fames Clerk 72 Should dreary 
care then stunt my muse, And gar me aft her jogg refuse? 
1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet. xii, The man Roger 
gave the dazed bridegroom a jog in the ribs. 1896 [Veséu7. 
Gaz. 20 Feb. 1/2 The perpendicular jog usually experienced in 
dog-carts .. and also the side-to-side jog due to a horse with 
each step pulling first against one trace, then against the other. 

2. a. The act of jogging or moving mechanically 
up and down. b. The act of jogging along (see 
Joa v. 4); a slow measured walk or trot; also 
transf., e.g. of the rhythm of verse. 

1611 Cotcr., Cahot, the iumpe, hop, or iog of a coach, etc., 
in a rugged, or vneuen, way. 16.. in W. Blundell Crosdy 
Rec. 135 Sir Humphrey Stapleton .. hath hit very right of 
the jog of an English style in his version of ‘Strada’, 1657 
H. More Div. Dial. vy. xxv. (1713) 483. Not caring to 
bespatter others in this high jogg, as he himself was finely 
bespattered from others. 1889 Mrs. OuipHant Poor Gentle- 
man x\viii, A carriage. .was coming along with the familiar 
jog of a hack carriage which is paid for at so much an hour. 
1890 Botprewoon Col. Reformer (1891) 319 The slow, hope- 
less, leg-weary jog to which most of the horses .. had long 
been reduced. 


Jog, 56.2 Also 8 jogg. [In sense i var. of Jac 
sb.l; in sense 2, cf. JoGGLeE 56.2] 

1. A projecting point on an edge or surface ; = Jac 
sb.l 43; a protuberance, swelling. raze. ? Obs. 


(Familiar ab- 


J 


591 


1715 tr. Pancirollus’ Rerum Mem. WW. App. 440 The 
Beginnings. .are a little rude. .till the little Jogs are rubbed 
off by Experience and Time. 1744-50 W. Extis d/add. 
Husbandm. WA. . 73 (E. D.S.) Hogs. jogged under their 
throats.. we discharge by cutting, or running a red-hot 
iron through the bunch or jogg. /did. 1V. 1. 127. 


2. A right-angled notch, recess, or step, in a sur- 


face; any space cut out by snch a notch. U.S. 

‘In the States, jog is used to signify any deviation from a 
straight line or even surface’ (Farmer Amerscazisizs, 1889). 

1881 Morcans Contrib. Amer. Ethnol. 157 The thickness 
of the main wall .. diminishing every story by retreating 
jogs on the inside, from bottom to top. 1884 B. b. Warrietp 
in Chr. reas, Feb. 91/1 ‘The parts historically dovetail 
togetber, jog to jog, into one connected and _ consistent 
whole. 1893 MaHan Sea Power & Fr. Rev. iii. 80 Her 
{Spain’s] maritime advantages were indeed diminished by 
the jog which Portugal takes out of her territory. 

Jog (dzeg), v. Forms: 6-7 iogg>, 7 joge, 
7-jog, (9 Se. jag). {Known only from 16th c. ; 
origin unascertained : app. onomatopecic, and akin 
to SHoc, which is to some extent synonymous and 
of earlier appearance. 

The suggestion of a Celtic origin is not tenable. English 
phonology knows nothing of a change of goto jo. And the 
alleged Welsb gog7, given by Pughe as ‘to shake, agitate’, 
has no existence (Prof, Rhys). 

For a vb. jog, jogge, which appears in Piers Plowman, 
varying with agge, and jugge, see Juc v.4 Fogis in Wars 
of Alexander \, 1307 (where the two texts differ widely, 
Patek both corrupt) is evidently an error for some other 
word. 

1. trans. To shake or move (a heavy body) with 
a push or jerk ; to throw zf with a jerk; to shake 7. 

1548 Cooper E/yot’s Biblioth., Succutio, to shake a thyng, 
to iogge vp, to lifte as the horse that trotteth harde lifteth 
one at euery steppe in the saddle. 1591 Lyty Sappho 
iv. iii, I thinke all her teeth will be loose, they are so 
often jogged against her tongue. 1640 Be. REyNoLps 
Passions xvii. 182 The Seamans needle which is jogged 
and troubled, never leaves moving till it finde the North 
point againe. a 1648 Dicsy Closet Ofer. (1677) 109 Perfectly 
sweet cream, that hath not been jogged with carriage. a 1770 
Cuatrerton Axhibition in Harper's Alag. (1883) July 236/1 
The prudent Mayor jogged his dinner down, 1878 Crark 
Russet IV reck ‘Grosvenor’ vi, Large masses of this frotb 
..were jogged clean off the water, and struck the deck or 
sides of the ship with reports like the discharge of a pistol. 

b. fig. 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof, S?. 1. x. 173 What wonder is 
it if agitation of businesse jog that out of thy head? 1688 
3UNYAN Yerusalem Sinuer (1886) 119 Art tbou jogged, and 
shaken, and molested at the hearing of the Word? @1734 
Nortu Lives, Ld. Guiltford (1745) 239 This very project of 
getting the general gaol delivery of recusants .. was Jogged 
upon his lordship to bave had it been moved by him. 

2. To give a slight push to, so as to shake; to 
nudge ; esp. so as to arouse to attention. 

1589 Greene M/enaphon (Arb.) 45 Doron iogde Melicertus 
on the elbowe, and so awakte him out of a dreame. c 1620 
Z. Boyp Zyon's Flowers (1855) 12 Though I him jog and 
shake, its all in vaine. 1643 Prynxe Sov, Power Parlt. 
App. 195 Shall he pull those si the eares who are asleepe, 
or onely jogge them by the sides? 1663 Butter //zd. 1. iii. 
765 He jogg'd his good Steed nigher And steer’d him 
gently toward the Squire. 1725 Pore Odyss. xiv. 545 
Sudden { joge’d Ulysses, who was laid Fast by my side. 
1889 J. K. Jerome /dle Thoughts 32 A bored-looking man, 
with a fashionably-dressed woman jogging his elbow. 

b. fig.; esp. ¢o jog the memory. 

1601 Sir W. Cornwatuis Disc. Seneca (1631) 10 Providence 
..jogs him, if vaine pleasures lull him in sensuality. «1764 
Liovp J’venss, Shakespeare, Jog them, lest attention sink, 
To tell them how and what to think. 1778 (é/t/v) An 
Antidote to Popery; or, the Protestant’s Memory jogg’d in 
Season. 1825 Lams £/ic Ser. 1. Te Convalescent, Jogging 
this witness, refreshing that solicitor. 1840 Lapy C. bury 
Hist. of Flirt xi, 1 jogged his memory by reverting to our 
water-party. 1874 C. Kerne Let. in Life vii. (1892) 165, 
I often jog him up with a letter, but he never answers. 

3. infr. To move up and down or to and fro 
with a heavy unsteady motion; to move about as 
if shaken, 

1586 Bricnt Afelanch. xl. 268 When the meate is per- 
ceaued to be loose and iogge in the stomacb. 1611 Cotcr., 
Cahoter, to iumpe, iog, or hop, as a coach in vneuen way. 
1676 Hoses //iad 1. 50 His bow and quiver both behinde 
him hang, The arrows chink as often as he jogs. 1852 Mrs. 
Smytuies Bride Elect viii, His sisters-elect, jigging and 
jogging in a mad polka, 1858 Greener Gunnery 370 One 
projection... would make the ball jog and oscillate much 
after the manner that has been described. 1865 DickENS 
Alut. Fr. 1. xiv, Mr. Venus listened to these lamentations 
in silence, while Mr. Boffin jogged to and fro. 

A. intr. To walk or ride with a jolting pace, 
“to move with small shocks like those of a low 
trot’ (J.); to move on at a heavy or laboured 
pace, to trudge; hence, to move on, go on, be off. 

1565 [see Joccinc 7/4/, sb.]. 1590 GREENE Mourn. Garm. 
(1616) 38 He bade his man bee iogging. 1596 LamparpE 
Peramb, Kent (ed. 2) 229 This lade .. driuen (as it were) by 
some diuine furie, neuer ceassed iogging till he came at the 
Abbay church doore. 1596 SHAKs. Zam. Shr. m1. ii. 213 
There lies your way, You may be iogging whiles your bootes 
are greene. 1630 DEKKER 2d Pt. Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 
II. 145 Has thy husband any Lands? .. any Ploughs iog- 
ging? 1663 Butter A/ad.1.i. 631 Few miles on Horseback 
had they jogged. a1754 Fietpine Fathers. ii, A Knight 
of the Shire used to jog to town with a brace of geldings. 
1821 CrareE Vill, Minstr. 1. 26 Vhe load jogg’d homeward 
down the lane. 1833 L. Rivcniz Wand. by Lotre 182 You 
may see the farmer and his farmeress jogging to market .. 
on their respective steeds, 1876 GREEN Stray Stud. 51 The 
women sing as they jog down the hill-paths. 


JOGGLE. 


b. esp. with o2, along. 

1611 SHAKS. IVizt. T. 1v. ili, 132 Iog-on, Iog-on the foot- 
path way, And merrily hent the Stilea. c163r Mitton 
2nd Poen Univ. Carrier4 While he might still jog on and 
keep his trot. 1697 Dampier Poy. (1729) 1. 172 We jogged 
on after this with a gentle gale. 1758 Carr. Tyrrev in 
Naval Chron. X. 359 Whilst I made all the sail 1 could, 
they were jogging on under their foresails and top-sails. 
1797 Mrs. Rapcwirre /¢aliaz xii. (1824) 596 But Paulo.. 
jogged merrily along. 1892 Anne Ritcuie Kec. Tennyson, 
etc, 11, iv, 187 Our old white horse jogged steadily on. 

ce. fig. In reference to time, or continued action 
of any kind. Chiefly jaz 072. 

1677 Horneck Gt. Law Cons/d. iv. (1704) 142 Unwilling- 
ness to lose a temporal advantage makes them jogg on in 
a course which perhaps they do dislike. 1683 KENNETT tr. 
Evasm. on Folly 23 Yo jog sleepingly tbrough tbe world .. 
cannot properly be said to live. 1698 Frver Acc. £. India 
§& P. 282 Through all these Scenes, ‘lime keeps jogging on. 
1702 C, MatHer A/agu. Chr. i. iii. (1852) 57 Sothey jogged on 
till the day twelvemonth after their first arrival, 1803 Scott 
Fam, Lett. 6 Mar, (1894) 1.1.18 My worldly matters jog on 
very well, 1893 F. F. Moore / forbid Banus (1899) 14, 1 want 
things to jog along as quietly as possible. Jogging along is 
true bappiness, if people only knew it. 

Hence Jogging vid, sb. and pA. a. 

1565 Coorer Thesaurus, Succussatura, a ioggynge: a 
trottinge. 1581 Mutcaster J’os/fions xit. (1887) 61 Sore 
shaking or hard iogging doth [trouble] the wearied body. 
1€60 H. More A/yst. God?. 1. vi.17 A kinde of jogging or 
stirring up which is used to recover or prevent ones falling 
into a swoon, 1787 Best Aging (ed. 2) 12 Lead it [the 
line] in such manner as will sink the bait .. and permit its 
motion, without any violent jogging on the ground. 1884 
St. Yames’s Gaz. 2t Mar. 4/2 ‘The official memory requires 
frequent jogging. 1886 STevENSon Ajyduvaffed i, He .. set 
off..by the way that we had come at a sort of jogging run. 

Jog w., obs, form of Jac v.1; see also Juc v.4 

Jog, jogg, sb. and v.: see Joucs. 

Jogeler, -our, obs. forms of JUGGLER. 

Jogg(e: see Jac v.1, Joa, Joues, Jue v.4 

Jogged, 2. ? Obs. [f. Joc sb.2 + -Ep*.] Having 
a protuberance or swelling. 

1744-50 [see Joc sé,° 1]. 

Jogger (dzgga1). [f. Joc v. + -ER1] One 
who or that which jogs (see the verb); a person 
who pushes or nudges, or who moves slowly and 
heavily ; an instrument or appliance for giving 
a jog or slight push to some part of mechanism. 

41700 Dryben (J.), They with their fellow joggers of the 
plough. 1884 R. Jerreries in Pall Afall G. 8 Aug. 4/2 
A hand was placed on my elbow... The fair jogger beamed 
yet more sweetly..and went on among the crowd. 1888 Sc. 
‘Amer. 2 June 340/3 A receiving-table for cylinder printing 
presses, designed to facilitate the accurate piling of the sheets 
without the use of the ordinary forin of jogger. 1895 WV. 2. 
Daily Mail 11 Mar. 4 Members who represent a ‘happy 
medium’ between the old ‘joggers’ and the new ‘jumpers . 

Joggle (dzp'g'l), 5.1 [f. JoacnE v1] An act, 
or the action, of joggling; a slight shake, a Jog, 
a jolt; a shaking loosely from side to side. 

1727 Baiey vol. 11, A Yog, a Feggle,a push or shove. 
1822 Gatt Sir A. Wylie xxxiv, She grippit wi’ me like grim 
death at every joggle the coach gied. 1864 LowELt /7re- 
side Trav, 280 Just as the guides had progued..the donkeys 
into a brisk joggle. 1893 Barinc-Goutp Cheaf-Jack Z. 1. 
vii. 109 Get into the waggon and drive along... I can’t abear 
the joggle, answered the Cheap Jack. 

Joggle, 56.2 Alasonry and Carpentry. [Origin 
uncertain; perh. from jog = Jac, a projection.] 
A joint at the meeting of two adjacent pieces of 
stone or tiniber, so constructed as to produce 
a pressure transverse to that by which they are 
held together, and thus to prevent them from 
sliding on one another; a notch in one piece, or 
a corresponding projection in the other, or a small 
piece let in between both, for this purpose. 

1703 [see b]. 1793 SmEatON Edystone L. § 240 When a 
smaller piece of stone, of any shape, is let in between two 
larger stones, partly into one, and partly into the other, so 
as to prevent their shifting place with respect to each other, 
those pieces of stone are termed Joggles. 1823 P. Nicho.-~ 
son Pract. Build, 128 Joggles are the points at the meeting 
of struts, king-posts, queen-posts, and principal rafters. 
1845 Parker Gloss. Archit, 1. 218 Almost every sort of 
jointing, in which one piece of stone is let or fitted into 
another, is called a joggle: what a carpenter would call 
a rebate is alsoa joggle in stone. 1847 Smeaton Builder's 
Man, 110 The method of securing the joints of masonry 
by means of joggles .. consists in sinking a cavity in the 
two pieces in such a manner as to make them correspond 
with each other, and inserting in that cavity a piece of 
metal, stone, or even wood, so that any lateral thrust may 
not be able to separate them. 1869 Sir E. Reep Shipdnild. 
xx. 456 The joggles for the continuous longitudinal angle- 
irons are cut out. . : 

b. Comb., as jogele-beam, joint, -piece, -post, 
-truss, -work (see quots.) ; 

1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 122 Crown-post .. 1s also. 
call’d a King-piece, or Jogglepiece. 1823 P. NicHoLson 
Pract. Build. 225 Yoggle-piece, a truss-post, with shoulders 
and sockets for abutting and fixing the lower ends of the 
struts. 1858 Skyring’s Builders’ Prices (ed. 48) 88 Joggle 
joints to 3 inch landings in cement. 1875 KnicHt Dict. 
Aech., Yorgle-beam, ..a built beam, the parts of which are 
joggled together. .. Yoggle-work, ..work in whicb the courses 
are secured by joggles..so as to prevent their slipping on 
each other. 


Toggle (dzeg'l), v1 [app. dim. 
Joc v.: but found earlier in our quots. 
SHoccLe.] To jog continuously or repeatedly. 


or freq. of 
(Cit 


JOGGLE. 


1. trans. To shake to and fro, as by repeated 
jerks ; to cause to move from side to side. 

3513 Douctas /Eneis x. vii. 55 The ilk schaft stak in hys 
cors anone: Pallas it jogglyt, and furth drew in hy. 1 
STanyauRST s#neis tut. (Arb.) 89 Guts of mounten yrente 
From roote vp hee iogleth. 1640 Witkixs ew Planet 
yitt. (1707! 244 The Earth is firm and stable from all such 
Motions whereby it is jogzled or uncertainly shaken. 1738 
Whe cer in Pil. Trans. X1.1. 108 Siriking or jogling the 
Vessel would make them subside. 1837 BrewsTeER J/agues. 
169 Something chanced to jogule the magnets. .and they 
instantly rushed together. 1853 Mrs. Butter in Aecoll. 
G. Butler v. (1892) 87 If he was lung in replying I drove 
the dog-cart over soine lumps on the roadside, and this 
joggled the answers out of him. ; 

2. intr, To move to and fro with a succession of 
short jerky movements; to shake or rock about, 
as something loose or unsteady ; dia/. to jog along, 

1683 Moxon WVWech. E.verc. x. § 3.178 Vhat they may neither 

joggle nor tremble in working. 1706 PAdl. (rans. XXV. 
2253 That the Wheel may turn about upon the Pin.. tight 
to the Ruler without joggling. 1825 Urockett, Jogele, to 
shake, to totter. 1869 Mrs. Strowr Old: Town folk xx. 23g 
My grandmother's broad shoulders joggting with a secret 
laugh. 12883 Miss Broucuton Selinda 1. iit. 37 They are 
. joggling tranquilly along in the sunshine. 

Hence Joggling v/. sb.\and pf/.a. Jo'ggling- 
board : see quot. 1883; joggling-table, a machine 
in which ore is made to separate according to its 
specific weight, by the joggling or shaking of an 
inclined table on which it is spread. 

1828 Moir VWassie Wauch xiii. (184) 87 Wearied with 
the joggling of the cart. 1869 Russet Diary /ndia HL 
7 Camels slung along at their utmost joggling stride. 1883 
C.F. Sairu Sontheruisms in Trans, Amer. Philol. Soc. 
50 Jogele, ‘to shake up and down or move up and down 
on a plank suspended between supports at each end’... 
Joggling is a favorite amusement of children in South 
Carolina, and the joggling-board..is a common sight. 

Joggle, v= A/asonry and Carpentry. [f. 
JoGGLE sé.-] trans. To join or Itt together by 
means of a joggle; to fasten with a joggle. 

3820 Dawson Turxer Sour Vormandy I. 33 The stones 
immediately over the entrance are joggled into cach other, 
the key-stone having a joggle on erther side. 1861 SMILES 
Engineers 1. v1. iv. 41 Sixteen pieces forming each circle, all 
joguled and cramped, so as to secure perfect solidity. 1869 
Sir E. Reev SAipdnild. ii. 34 One way would be to joggle 
the butt-strap over the keel angle-iron. 

Hence Joggled ffl. 2.; Joggling vd. sb.2, the 
action of the verb; also concr, a joggle, or work 
consisting of joggles. 

2823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 339 Joggled-joints. 1858 
Shyring’s Butlders’ Prices (ed. 48) 85 Sunk jogeling to 3 
inch and ¢ inch landings, set in cement. 1865 G. E. STREET 
Goth, Archit. Spain 83 Vhe joggling of the joints of stone- 
work. 32899 //ist. Vorthumbld. V. 87 A fire-place with a 
skilfully joygled flat arch. 

Joggly (dze'gli), a. dial. or colloy. [f. JOGGLE 
vl + -¥3 cf jumpy, etc.] Characterized by, or 
causing, joggling movement: shaky, ttnsteady. 

1828 Craven Déal., Foggly, shaking, unsteady. 2. Rough, 
as jogyly road. 1897 Crockrtt Sir Toady Lion 242 A 

joggly and much-rutted cart-track. 

Jo'g-jo-g, adv. and adj. [f. Joc v.] 

A. adv. With a jogging motion or pace. 
¢1780 Cowrer Fearly Distr. 13 For then the fariners come 
jog, jog. 3840 Brownine Sorde//o 1.177 Quietly through 
the town they rode, jog-jog. ; ; 

B. adj. Characterized by jogging; 
Tror B. 

1837 W. E. Forstrrio July in Reid Life (1885) I, iii. 87 
Ensiavement to the common jog-jog way of doing things. 
Jog ojler.e, -our e, obs. forms of JUGGLER. 
Jog-trot, sé., adj, adv. [f. Jog v. or sb.) + 
Trot: cf. quot. 1631 in Joc v. 4b. 

The Sc. job-tro?, jock-trot, are earlier, and possibly distinct 
in origin.} 

A. sb, ‘jo-g-tro't). 

1. Ht. A jogging trot; a slow regular jerky pace 
(usually of a horse, or on horseback). 

1796 Grose Dict. Vulg. T. s.v.. To keep on a jogg-trot; 
to get on with a slow but regular pace. 18:2 Sporting Vay. 
XXXIX. 102 They ride..some in a jog-trot. a 1853 
Tuackeray D. Duvad ii, Madaine..rode entirely away from 
me, saying that she could not afford to go at my clerical 
jog-trot. 1866 in Engel -Vaé. Was. viii. 291 Off tbey 
(Palanquin-men] set in a nasty jog-trot, which rattled every 
bone in my body. 

2. 7g. A slow, dull, monotonous, or easy-going 
progression in any action; a uniform unhurried 
pace or mode of doing anything, kept up con- 
tinuously or pertinaciously. 

(1709 M. Bruce Serv. Sonl-conjirm. 15 You tbat keeps 
only your old Joh-troot, and does not mend your pace, you 
will not wone at Soul-confirmation.) 1756 World No. 193 
» 3 They contented themselves indeed with going on a jog 
trot in the common road of application and patience. 1843 
Lever J. Hintou xxxii, Vhere was nothing to break the 
monotonous jog-trot of daily life. 1887 Saixtssury //és¢. 
Elrzab, Lit, 1.8 Nor does he [Grimald] ever fall into the 
worst kind of jog-trot. 

B. adj. (jo-g-trot). 

1. Zit. Of the nature of a jog-trot, jogging ; adapted 
for jogging along (quot. 1857). 

1797 Hotcrorr Stolberg’s Trav. V1. Ixxix. (ed. 2) 204 
The stiff jog trot pace of our hack horses. 1857 HuGHES 
Tom Browu i, Pleasant jog-trot roads, running through the 
great pasture-lands. 1885 Brack White Heather i, The jog- 
trot clatter of the horses’ feet. 
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2. fig. a. Of action, or manner of acting: Uni- 
form and unhorried; kept up steadily without 
haste, and without interruption or variation ; 
according to routine; monotonous, humdrum. 

(1693 Scotch Presbyt, Elog. (1735) 116 To preach the old 
Jock-trot Faithand Repentance]. 2826 Scott Jrsl.17 Feh., 
A regular jog-trot way of busying themselves in public 
matters. 1897 I. A. Lrovtore /'ecp beh, Sc. at Nome xvii. 
228 Numbers .. regret that the old jog-trot ways of the old 
jog-trot days were ever deserted. 1879 HtxcsTon clustral. 
adr. i. 3 A steady jog-trot trade is now done. 

b. Of persons: Acting in a jog-trot way; casy- 
going ; keeping tp a monotonous routine. 

[2709 M. Bruce Seri. Soul-confirm. 16 Your Old Job-troot 
Curats and your Old Job-troot Professors.) 1766 Got.psm. 
Vic. Ho xx, Honest jog-trot men, who go on smoothly and 
dully, and write history and politics, and are praised. 1876 
F. Eb. Trotvore Charming Fedlow II. xii. 19% Asteady, jox- 
trot old fellow, who did his daily task like a lrorse in a mill. 

C. adv. jog-trot’. Ata jog-trot pace. 

1845 CartyLe Cromwell, There came a man riding joz-trot 
through Stratford-at-the-bow. Vod. Dial, Northampt., 
Ile got on the old mare and went off jog-trot, about three 
miles an hour. 4 

llence Jo'g-trot v. intr., to go or move at 
a jog-trot, Zt. and fig. (also fo jog-trot +t, ; hence 
Jo g-tro tting /7/.a. Also Jog-tro ttism ‘xonve- 
zd. , jog-ttot principles or practice ; Jog-trotty 
a, \nonce-wd.), of a jog-trot character. 

1837 Blackw. Mag. XLII. 419/1 He merely desired to 
keep the even tenor of his way, and jog-trot it throuzh life. 
1852 Dickens Mleak //o, xvii, Ws rather jog trotty and hum- 
drum. 1870 Miss Bripcman Kod. Lyune Il. vit. 162 To .. 
be driven along the. .roads at the Rector’s jog-trotting pace. 
2899 Jrusley's Mag. XXIV. 176 Trosaic, Ball 
trottism stands awed. 1 Westm. Gaz.16 Feb. 3/2 He.. 
compaied .. the War Office to a four-wheeled cab that jog- 
trotted on neither better nor worse yeur in year out. 

Joguler, -or, - o ur, obs. ff. JucGLen, 

Jogyll, obs. form of Jucae z, 

Johannean djgechz'nzin), a. 
(see next) + -AN.] = JOHANNINE. 

x88: Fatraainn Stud. Life Christ ai. 199 The discourse 
to Nicodemus is much more clementary than the great 
Johannean discourses, 1892 J. Hutcutson Our Lord's Sigus 
Introd. 5 Dr. Martineau rejects entirely the Johannean 
authorship. 

Johannes, Joannes (dzo,x-n/z). Also 9 
joanese. [a.L. /oannes see Jous), inthe legend of 
the coin.] The name by which the Portuguese dobra 
de quatro escudos or pega of Joannes or Joao V 
(1703-1750, a gold coin of the value of 6,400 
reis, or about 36s. sterling (also commonly called 
Jodo), was known in the British American Colonies, 
etc. (Also familiarly 7o, or Jor.) So Dondble 
Johannes, Half johannes. 

This coin was formerly largely current in New England, 
and in 1725 it was ordered by proclamation to pass current 
in Ireland for gos. 

1765 New Hampsh. Prov. Papers (1873) VIL. 77 Be it 
Enacted .. That one Guinea shall be lua at Twenty- 
eight: shillings, ..a Double Johannes or gold coin of 
Portygal of the value of Three pounds twelve shillings 
sterling at four pounds sixteen shillings. 1768 /did. 175 
Counterfeit coin, mostly Dollars, Pistareens and Joannes. 
1797 Sin H. Parker in Naval Chron, X. 126 The pattern 
johannes, which the maker values at 4s. 0d. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XV. 324 Foanese, Fohanes, or Foe, a Portuguese gold 
coin, Of 6400 rees. 1849 Freese Comin, Class-bk. 85. 

Johannine dzehe'nain), a. [f. as prec. + 
-1NE!.] Of, belonging to, or having the character 
of, the apostle John. (In quot. 1874, Of or per- 
taining to John the Baptist.) 

1861 Vat. Rev. Oct. 434 The Johannine ‘Word made 
flesh *, however, involves no miraculous conception, or birth 
froma Virgin. 1874 H. R. Reyxotps John Baft. i. 18 Yo 
imitate the mission of the Baptist, to repeat his work .. a 
Johannine Christianity. 1888 Mrs. H. Warn A. Elsmere 
305 On..the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
1894 Tax Mactaren Bonnie Brier Bush, A Highland 
‘Wystic i.64 Johannine men are subject to sudden flasbes of 
anger, and Donald blazed. 


Johannisberger (dzchz‘nisb3iga:). Also 
(?) evron. -berg. [Ger. f. Johannisberg (ltt. John's 
Mount), a castle and village on the Rhine above 
Riidesheim.]_ A fine white wine produced at 
Johannisberg in the Rheingau. 

1822 J. Witson .Voct. Amdr. i, Two aums of Johannisherg. 
383: Disraei Vg. Dake 1. xiii, The Johannisberger quite 
converted tbem. ‘hey no longer disliked the young Duke. 

Johannite ! (dzohe‘nait), Also 6 Iohannit, 
7-8 Joannite. [a. med.L. Jo(h)annitze (plural), 
a. Gr. “Iaavvira, f. Jo(h annes, “Iwavyns, John : 
see -ITE.] : 

+1. A member of the order called the Knights 
of St. John. Ods. 

3563-87 Foxe -4. & .W. (1596) 181,'2 About the yeare of our 
Lord 1128, the order of the Knights of the Rhodes called 
Iohannits .. rose up. 1708 Termes de la Ley 387h, Hos- 
pitallers..an Order of Knights .. called the Joannites or 
Knights of St. Jobn of Jerusalem. 

+2. A disciple of John the Baptist. Ods. 

1659 Get. Ess. Amendm. Transl. Bible 163 Most men 
leap over John Baptist’s head, commence Cbristians, per 
saltum, before they have been Johannites. 

3. A follower or adherent of John Chrysostom 


after his deposition from the patriarchate in 404. 


({f. L. Johanneé-s 


JOHN. 


1680 Baxter nsw. Stillingff. xlix. 7o You confess the 

ae separation, 168: — Answ. Dodwell 107 Did 
aes Counsel against tle Joannites win them, or harden 

them 

Johannite?, A/in. (ad. Ger. johannit; so 
named by Haidinger, 1830, in honour of the Arch- 
duke Johann: see -1TE.J] Uranium sulphate con- 
taining some copper, found in green druses. 

1835 SuerarD J/in. 1, 288 Johannite .. dissolves easily in 
water. 1892 Dana Win. 978 Johannite. .. Ina glass tube at 
a low heat does not change. 

John (dzgn). Forms 2-6 Iohan, 3-5 Ion, 4 
Ioan, Ioon, 4-6 Ihon, 4-7 Iohn, 5 Ione, 6 
Iohne, 7- John. [=OF. /chan, F. fean:—1.. 

Joannes later Johannes), a. Gr. "lwavvns, ad. Ieb. 
POV poxandn, in full pov y'AéxGgndn Johanan, 
or Jehohanan, explained as ‘Jah \or Jahveh) is 
gracious ’.] 

1. A masculine Christian name, that of John the 
Baptist and John the Evangelist; hence, from early 
ME. times one of the commonest in England. b. 
Also used as a representative proper name for a 
footman, butler, waiter, messenger, or the like, and 
in other ways: sec quots., and cf. Jack, JoHNNY of 
which the transferred nse is much more marked). 

[¢ 1360 //atton Gosf. John i, 6 Man wars fram gode asend 
leo name was Tohanues.) ¢1275 Lamdéd. /fom. 127 He is 

t sode loinb alswa Sancte Iohan Le baptist cwed. ¢ 1200 
Orutn 707 Forr att te come off Sannt 1eimes Bigann all ure 
blisse.  /6¢. 714 Sanut Tohan Bapptisste coum Biforenn 
Cristess come. a 12aag clucr, R.78 Pact was sein Iohan, in 
his moder wombe.  /éid. 1066 He iseih his deurewurde 
moder teares, & sein Iohannes euangelistes, & te odre 
Maries. ¢ 3275 /’assion our Lord 223 in OE. Alisc. $3 lon 
hedde enne mantel of cendal hym abute. 1297 R. Glove. 

147 Seint Ion fe ewangelist. /dit. 9924 Peed -. 3ef is 

roper Ion [réme anon) Pe erldom of gloucestre. /did. 11751 
Sir lon le fiz lon. ax Cursor 1. 167 (Cott.) Sithen o be 
baptist Iohan [Farr loan, Gott, iohn, Trin. Ton) pat Tesu 
baptist in flum Tordan. /érd. 171 Sipen o lons [x,rr. 
Tones, ionis] baptisyng. 1377 Laxcu. PB. PLB. v. 415 Al 
pat euere Marke made Mathew, Iohn [1393 C. wit. 24 
lohan) and Lucas. ¢31380 Wyciir Seri. Sel. Wks. I. 325 
On Seint Ihones day. /d1d., Icon cam to blisse wipouten 
killing. ¢xqg0 Promp. J’arv. 254 2 lon, propyr name (3S. 
lone, ?. Iohn), Fohannes. 1549 Latimer 37d Serm, bef. 
Edw, WJ (Arb.) 77 Some saye, you are lohan Baptiste. 

b. 1633 B. Jonson Sale 7ub wv. ii, All constables are truly 
Johns for the King, Whate’er their names, be they Tony or 
Roger. 1838 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 141, [knocked 
down 16 geese and sacked ‘ ae man John‘ of them. 1848 
Trackeray Sk, Snobs iit, Suddenly .. her Majesty’s own 
crimson footmen, with epaulets and black plushes, came in. 
It was pitiahle to nee the other poor Johns slink off at this 
arrival! 1883 J. P. Groves Fr. Cadet to Captain ii. 15 My 
ignorance of the manners and customs of Sandhurst cadets 
prevented my knowing that ‘John was a generic title 
applied to all first-teriners. 

+2. A plant: old name for a variety of pink ; 
usually Sweet JOHN, q.v. Obs. 

1572 Prat Floures Philos, Addr. to Rdr., The Iobn so 
sweete in shewe and smell, distincte by colours twaine, 
Aboute tbe borders of their beds in seemelie sighte remaine. 
1597 Gerarve //erbad 11, clxxiv. 478 Of Sweete Iohns, and 
Sweete Williams. Armeria alla, White lohns, Armeria 
rubra, Red Iohns, 

+3. Str John: a familiar or contemptuous 
appellation for a priest : from Sik as rendering L. 
domtnus at the Universities. Cf. also MESS JOHN. 
StirJohn Lack-latin: see Lack-Latix A. Obs. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Van's Pr. Prol. 4 Com neer thou preest, 
com hyder thou sir lohn. 1553 Piruincron in Strype 
Eccl, Ment. (1721) VIL. 1, xii. 114 Who is meeter for any of 
these businesses than Sir Iohn Lack-latin? 172: /é/d. 
XXXL 253 Instead of a faithful and painful teacher, they 
hire a Sir Iohn, which hath better skill in playing at tables, 
or in keeping of a garden, than in God's word. 1594 
Greene Sedimus Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 263 But our Sir Iohn 
beshrew thy bart, For thou hast ioynd vs, we cannot part. 
1653 Baxter Wore. Petit. Def 30 Most would have a 
Masse-Priest or Reading Sir John, that would humour them 
for a little. 

4. Prefixed to another word, so as to form a 
name or nickname, or used in a phrase with 
specific sense. Such are /ohn Blunt (cf. Jack 
sb. 33), John Cheese; John-a-dogs, ?a dog- 
whipper ; John-a-dreams, a dreamy fellow; one 
occupied in idle meditation; John-a-droyne (?); 
John-a-nods, one who is nodding, or not quite 
awake ; John Company, a humorous appellation 
of the East India Company, taken over from the name 

Jan Kompanie, by which the Dutch E.I.C.,and now 
the Dutch government, are known to natives in the 
East: see quot. 1783; John Crow, a name of the 
Turkey Buzzard in Jamaica; John Doe (Zug. 
Law), the name given to the fictitious lessee. of 
the plaintiff, in the (now obsolete) mixed action 
of ejectment, the fictitions defendant being called 
Richard Roe; John Dringle(?); J ohn-go-to- 
bed-at-noon, a popular name for the Goat's- 
heard, Tragopogon pratensis (also simply Go-fo- 
bed-at-noon see Go v. VIII.), or other flowers 
which close about midday, as the Pimpernel and 
the Star-of-Bethlehem; + John-hold-my-staff, 
+ John-of-all-trades. + John-out-of-office 
corresp. phrases with /ack (Jack sé. 36); John 


JOHN. 


Scott, an artificial fly: =/ock Scott; John Thomas, 
a gencric name for a livery servant ; John Thom- 
son’sman, Sc. [origin lost: Jamieson suggested 
Joan Thomsen’s man, but this is not the form 
exemplified], a proverbial appellation for a man 
who is guided by his wife; + John Trot, a man of 
slow or uncultured intellect, a bumpkin, a clown. 
For John BarLeycorn, John CHINAMAN, CHEAP 
John, Poor JouN, etc., see the other words. 

1613 JACKSON Creed 1. xxviii. § 5 Never to swerve from 
the beadle of beggars or *John-a-dogs his determinations 
and resolutions iu any point of logic, philosophy, or meta- 
pliysics. 1602 Suakxs. //am. 1. ii. 594, 1,a dull and muddy- 
metled Rascal, peake Like *Iohn a-dreames. 1876 HENLEY 
Bk, Verses (1888) 91 Kate-a-Whimsies, John-a-Dreams, 
Still dehating, still delay. 156z J. Heywoop Prov. § 
Efpizr. (1867) 214 Hogis head in hogstowne is no *Iohn 
a droyne. 1596 NasHe Saffron IWalden P jb, That poor 
Iohna Droynes his man, .. a great big-boand thresher, 1603 
Harsnet Pop. [mtpost. xxiii. 160 Hee would say The 
Apostle wrote like a good plaine *Iohn a Nods. 1608 
Armin Nest Ninu, (1880) 57 His nameis Iohn, .. but neither 
Tohn a nods, nor fohn a Dreames. 1508 Dunpar Tua 
mariit wenten 142 For all the buddis of *Iohne Blunt, 
quhen he abone clymis. a1568 Ascuam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 
54 If thou he thrall to none of theise, Away good Peek 
goos, hens *Iohn Cheese. [1785 tr. Sfarrmann’s Voy. Cape 
G. Hope, etc. x. 11. 21 The ignorant Hottentots and Indians 
not having been able to forin any idea of the Dutch East- 
India Company, ..the Dutch from the very beginning in 
India, politically gave out the company for one individual 
powerful prince, by the christian name of Fan or John... 
On this account I ordered my interpreter to say farther, that 
we were thechildren of * Zan Company, who had sent us out 
to view this country. 1808 Life Ld. Minto in [dia (1880) 
184(Y.) Preparations to save Johnny Company’s cash. 1832 
Marrvat NV. forster xii. (Rtldg.) 223 John Company will 
some day find out the truth. 1886 Mrs. Lyxn Linton 
Paston Carew ii, He was offered a position in India, in 
the service of John Company, under whose flag, as we 
know, the pagoda-tree was worth shaking. 1768 Brack- 
STONE Comm. III. xviii. 274 The security here spoken of .. is 
at present becoine a mere form; and “John Doe and Richard 
Roe are always returned as the standing pledges for this 
eres 1841S, Warren Sen Thousand a Year viii, John 

oe further says that one Richard Roe (who calls himself 
—‘a Casual Ejector’) came and turned him out, and so John 
Doe brings his action against Richard Roe, 188z Farrar 
Early Chr. II. 506 So common was it [the name Gaius] 
that it was selected in the Roman law-books to serve the 
familiar purpose of John Doe and Richard Roe in our 
own legal formularies. 1597 15¢ /’'t. Return fr. Parnass. 
tt. 1.918 Everie *lohn Dringle can make a booke in the 

“commendacions of temperance againste the seven deadlie 
sinns. 1758 Puctney in Phil. rans. L. 508 Our country 
people long since called it *Yohu-go-to-bed-at-noon. 1897 
Wits Flow, Plants 11. 373 ‘he tlower-heads .. close up 
at midday, whence its common name of ‘ John-go-to-bed-at- 
noon’. 1682 15 Com. Matrimony vi. 47 The poor Gentleman 
at home is like *John Hold-my-staff, she must Rule, Govern, 
Insult, Brawl. 1639 Mayne City J/atch u. v, You mungrel, 
you *John ofall Trades. 1672 R. Witp Declar Lib. Conse. 3 
A Good King..who sees no reason for putting down Haber- 
dashers, and Johns of all Trades. 1563 Foxe 4. § JS. 
(1583) 2113, Who now (God he thanked} is *Iohn out of 
office, and glad of his Neighbours good will, 1867 F. FRaNcis 
Angling x. (1880) 375 *John Scott..is a very tasty-looking 
fly. 1g00-zo Dunsar Poems |xii. 4 God gif 3e war *Johne 
Thomsounis man. 1637 RK. Monro Exp. Scots Regim. 
uu, 30 Some will alleage, he was Iohn Thomsons man. 
I answer, it was all one, if shee was good: for all stories 
esteeine them happie, that can live together man and wife, 
without contention. 1816 Scott Old Mort. xxxviii, ‘The 
deil’s in the wife!’ said Cuddie; ‘d’ye think I ain to be 
John Tamson’s man, and maistered by women a’ the days 
o’ my life?’ 1718 STEELE Sfect. Nos. 296 and 314 [Letters 
signed] “John Yrott. 1753 Foote Lng. 2 Paris Epil., The 
merest John ‘Trot in a week you shall zee Bien poli, bin 
Srizé, tout @ fait un Margnis, 1762 Cotman Aus, Lady 
u. i, Our travelling gentry..return from the tour of Europe 
as mere English boors as they went—John Trot still. 

5. St. John’s, in composition. +St. John’s 
berry, the barberry, St. John’s bread, the fruit 
of the carob-tree (see CanroB 1); also the trec 
itself. + St. John’s disease, + St. John’s evil, 
a name for epilepsy. St. John’s grass = Sv. 
John's-wort, + 8t. John’s seal, the plant Solo- 
mon’s Seal. St. Jo‘hn’s-wort, the common 
English name for plants of the genus HyPEricum. 

1561 Hotrysusu /fom. A poth. 22 b, *S. Thons berries called 
in Latine Berberis. 159 PeRcivace Sp. Dict., dlgarrova, 
Carobes, or *S. Iohns bread. 1597 Gerarpe Heréal in. 
Ixxv. 1241 This of some is called S. Iohns bread, and 
thought to be that which is translated Locusts, whereon 
S. Iohn did feed. 1706 Puittirs, S¢. Yohn’s Bread, a kind 
of Shrub. 1883 //arfer’s Mag. Sept. 622/2 The St.-John's- 
bread-tree, which does not bear until seventy years of age. 
1616 Surre. & Marku. Country Farime 42 To preserue one 
from the Falling sicknesse, otherwise ileal *S. Iohns 
disease. 1607 Torsett four. Beasts (1658) 339 Against 
the falling sickness, called *Saint Johns-evill. 1538 Turner 
Libellus Bjb, Hypericon .. uulgus appellat *Saynt Iohns 
gyrs. 1597 GerarvE //erba/ nu. cl. § 3. 433.5. lohns woort, 
or S. fohns grasse, 1567 Maret Gr. Forest 61 *Saint 
Iohnes seale, of Ruellius Salomons seale: of Monardus, 
Saint Maries seale. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 590/31 [perica, 
*seynt Iohnys worte. 1551 Turner //erbad 1. E iij, Great 
saint Iohnes wurte. /éid,, A kynde of hyperici, called in eng- 
lishe saint Iohns grass, or saynt Iohns wurt. 1625 K. Lone 
tr. Barclay’s Argenis 1. ii. 4 Asswaging the heat witb Oyle 
extracted from St. John’s-woort. 1794 Martyn Nousseau’s 

Bot. xxv. 373 Upright St. John’s Wort is an elegant species 
growing in woods and heatbs. 1861 Detamer /Z. Gard. 102 
The large St. John’s Wort..has a very showy flower, almost 
filled with a silky tasselled tuft of stamens with red antbers. 

..Tutsan is a bardy shrubby St. John's Wort. 
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+Johnanapes. Ods. rare, = JACKANAPES. 

1633 SHIRLEY Bird in Cage u. i, Dol look like a John- 
anapes? 

+John-a-no‘kes. Oés. Forms: 6 Iohn at 
Noke, of the Nokes, -a-noke, 7 John-a-noakes, 
an Okes, a Noke, 7-8 -a-Nokes, 7-9 a Nokes. 
[orig. John atien Oke, i.e. John who dwells) at the 
oak.| A fictitious name for one of the parties in 
a legal action (usually coupled with JoHN-a-STILES 
as the name of the other) ; hence sometimes used 
indefinitely for any individual person. 

1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. 1. ix. 19 If a man haue lande 
for terme of lyfe of lohan at Noke and make a lease. 
1581 Sipxey dA fol, Poetrie (Arb.) 53 Doth the Lawyer lye 
then, when vnder the names of Iohn a stile and Iohn 
a noakes [/¥ks. (1622) 520 Iohn of the Stile, & Iohn of the 
Nokes] hee puts his case? 1642 Howetr For. Trav. (Arb.) 
79 Nor indeed is he capable to beare any Rule or Office in 

own or Countrey, who is utterly unacquainted with John 
an Okes, and John a Stiles, and with their Termes. 1714 
Spectator No. 577 6 Lhe humble Petition of John a Nokes 
and John a Stiles, Sbeweth, That your Petitioners have had 
Causes depending in Westminster-Hall above five hundred 
Years. 1815 Scott Guy A/. xlii, Adventurers who are as 
willing to plead for Jobn a’ Nokes as for the first noble of 
the land. 

Jo‘hn-apple. = ApprLe-Jouy. 

1609 N. F. Fruiterers Secr. Epist., lohn-Apples be in 
some places called Dewzings or long-lasters. 1676 Wor- 
LIDGE Cyder (1691) 203 The John-Apple, or Deux-ans, so 
called from its durableness, continuing two years before it 
perisheth, 1708 J. Puitirs Cyder 1. 29 John-Apple wbose 
wither'd rind entrencht With many a furrow aptly represents 
Decrepid Age. 1711 STEELE Sect. No. 52 » 3 She has not 
a Face like a John-Apple. 1754 Ricwarpson Grandison 
(1781) II]. v. 32 Like a withering John-apple that has never 
ripened kindly. 1884 Hoce Fruit Manual 244. 

+ John-a-stiles. Od¢s. Forms: 6 John at 
Stile, of the Stile, 6-7 -a-stile, 7 -a-Stiles, 
-a-Styles, 7-Sa Stiles. [orig. Juhu atte Stile,i.e. 

John (who dwells) at che stile.} (See JoHN-A-NOKES. ) 

1531 Dial. on Laws England 1. vi. 12 If a man be out- 
lawed, and after by his wyll byqueth certayne goodes to Iohn 
atStyle. 1§8x, 1642[seeJouN-A-NOKES]. 1687 KR. L’Estraxce 
dAnsw. Diss. 34 Here is an Imperial Prerogative over-ruled 
by a Pamphlet; A Cause given against the King by John- 
a-Styles. 1714 Fortescue-Atanp Pref. Fortescue’s Ads. 
& Lin, Mon. 5x Vaking Goods in I ithernam..is no nore 
than to take other Goods of John a Stiles iu lieu of Goods 
which he took under colour of distress. 

John Bull. [Name of a character representing 
the English nation in Arbuthnot’s satire (see quot. 


1712).) 

1. A personification of the English nation; Eng- 
lishmen collectively, or the typical Englishman. 

(1712 ArsuTHNOT (¢7¢/e) Law is a Dottomless Pit, Ex- 
emplified in the Case of the Lord Strutt, John Bull, Nicholas 
Frog and I.ewis Baboon: who spent all they had in a Law. 
suit. 1714 Pore Aey to Lock (sub init.) 1f an honest 
believing nation is to be made a Jest of, we have a story of 
John Bull and his wife.] 1778 J. Apams in Fam. Lett. 
(1876) 350 France .. assisted the American cause, for which 
John Bull abused and fought her. But John will come off 
wretchedly. 1788 W. Sxerrett in stk Rep, [/ist. WSS. 
Comm, App. x. 99 The French treat their slaves much 
better than we do.. John Bull does not endeavour to conciliate 
their affections. a@ 1805 A. CARLYLE Axtobiog. ix. 374 A 
horse-race we met with near Chester-le-Street. This we could 
not resist, as some of us had never ae hee Bull at his 
favourite amusement. 1822 Byron Vis. Fudgm. lix, Here 
crash'd a sturdy oath of stout John Bull. 1899 Crirrorp 
in Daily News 3 Jan. 8/5 John Bull was now an Imperialist, 
and dwelt very much abroad. 

attrib. 1824 Byron Juan xv. Ixxi, Roast beef in our 
rough John Bull way. ae 

b. (with @ and f/.) An individual Englishman 
who exemplifies the national charactcr; a typical 
Englishman. 

1772 Map. D’Arsiay Early Diary (1889) I. 148 Both, like 
true John Bulls, fought with better will ‘haa justice for Old 
England. 1785 Boswetn Sour to Hebrides 11 He [Johnson] 
was..at bottom much of eee Bull; much of a blunt true- 
born Englishman, 1815 Croker in C. Papers (1884) I. iii. 
71 The Prince of Bavaria .. is, it seems, a great John Bull, 
and is highly flattered at being told that he speaks English 
like an Englishman. 1840 Dickens Sarn. Rudge xvi, By 
some he was called..‘a thorough-bred Englishman’, by 
some ’a genuine John Bull’. 

2. A kind of game of chance played by a num- 
ber of persons in which a coin is pitched so as to 
fall on a board divided into sixteen numbered 


compartments. 

1801 Strutt Sports & Past. 11, vii. § 14. 

Hence John-Bu'llish a., typically English ; 
hence Johkn-Bu'llishness; John-Bu'llism, the 
typical English character; a typically English 
act, utterance, or characteristic; John-Bu'llist, 


one who favours the English, 

1802 Soutuey Left. (1856) I. 207-8 My taste has always 
been right English, and I grow more *John-Bullish every 
time I look into a newspaper. 1842 Blackw, Afag. LI. 188 
Tbis John Bullish stolidity is very higb, and mighty. 1854 
Hawtuorne Fug. Note-bks. (1883) 1. 480 His face was 
intelligent, dark, pleasing, and not at all John-Bullish. 
1895 Nation (N.Y.) 14 Nov. 345/3 The stolid *John Bullish- 
ness with which England refuses arbitration of the whole 
question. 1796 Map, D'Arsiay Camél/a vu. xi, This true 
*John Bullism Lynmere had neither sense to despise, nor 
bumour to laugh at. 1847 B. Barton Seéect., etc. (1849) 32 
A finer sample of John Bullism you would rarely see. 185 

.H. Newman Cath, in Eng. 23 Anglo-maniacs or *John 

ullists, as tbey are popularly termed. 
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John Dory (dzen doeri). Also § j. dozée, 
J. Dorey, 9 J. Doree. [In sense 2 formed by 
prefixing the name /ohx to Dorée or Dory, the 
name of the fish, which it bore for 300 years 
before this addition. 

Douhtless a humorous formaticn ; possibly suggested by 
‘a very popular old song or catch’ printed in x609, and 
often alluded to in r7thc., the subject of which is the career 
of John Dory, captain of a French privateer: see Nares. 
The guesses which purport to explain the name from an 
assuined Fr. jaune dorée, or from a bogus Italian santtore, 
in allusion to the Sp. name San Pedro, are only ingenious 
trifling.] 

1. Used as a proper name. 

1609 Deuteromelia in Hawkins Hist. Jfus. App. 23 John 
Dory bought him an ambling nag to Paris for to ride a. 
1645 Mitton Cofast. Wks. (1851) 363 Then asks my opinion 
of John a Nokes, and John a Stiles..1 for my part think 
John Dory was a better man then both of them. 1665 Sir 
J. Mensis J/usaruim Delic. 17 But I to Paris rid along 
Much like John Dory in the song Upon a holy Tide. 

2. A popularname of a fish, Zeus fader, formerly 
called simply the dorce or dory. 

1754 Fiecvinc Voy. Lisbon Wks. 1784 X. 274 The only 
fish which bore any price was the john dorée, as it is 
called. 1771 Smotretr Humph. Cl. 30 Apr., Your cook.. 
has committed felony on the person of that John Dory; 
which is mangled in acruel manner. 1863 ANSTED Jonéan /s/. 
25 The John dory, sole and other flat fish are common enough. 

Johnian (dzénian), sd. (a.) Camb, Univ. [f. 
Joun + -1an.] A member or strident of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

1655 Futter ///st. Cam, (1840) 143 The Johnians, having 
intelligence by their emissaries, that the property of the 
person was altered. 1712 Hencev Sect. No. 396 P 2 The 
Monopoly of Puns in this University has been an immemorial 
Privilege of the“Johnians. 1829 Praep Vicarad fin., The 
doctrine of a gentle Jobnian.. Whose phrase is very 
Ciceronian, 1885 dl thenwum 7 Feb. 179/1 He..is nothing 
if not a Cambridge inan and a Johnian. 

B. ad. Of or belonging to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

1785 GrosE Dict. Vulg. T. s.v. Hog, Jonian hogs; an 
appellation given to the members of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 1886 Pall A/all G. 19 June 4/2 By all the 
benefactors’ merits, who bade us be, and raised our Johnian 
towers. 

Johnny, Johnnie (dzgni). [Familiar dimi- 
nutive of the name Johz : see -1E, -Y.] 

1, Applied humorously or contemptuously to 
various classes of men: A fellow, chap; sec. 
a nickname given to Englishmen in the Mediter- 
ranean, to the Confederate soldiers in the American 
civil war, etc.; in recent use chiefly denoting a 
fashionable young man of idJe habits. 

1673 Hickrrincitt Gregory F. Greyl 46 As if it was such 
a marvel, Jonye should be chous’d when he comes to com- 
mence gentleman. 1724-27 ?Ramsay Sonny Trweedside, 
Where she that is bonny May catch her a johnny, And 
never lead apes below. 1803 Naval Chron, 1X. 417 ‘Vhe 
Johnnys rubbed their hands. 1824 Byron Let. ¢o J/urray 
25 Feb., The English Johnnies, who had never been out of 
a cockney workshop before! 184z E. E. Napier £.xcurs. 
Shores Medit. 1. 226 Addressing us as ‘Johnny’, [they] 
were very Officious in offering their services. ‘Johnny’ is, 
in this part of the country, the national appellation of an 
Englishman by the'lower orders of Spaniards, 1889 Daély 
News 15 July 3/1 An idle and vacuous young aristocrat, of 
the class popularly known as ‘Johnnies’, 1894 H. GARDENER 
Unoff. Patriot 310 \t took . . the entire regiment hitched to 
one of the cannon to pull it along the road the Jobnnies 
retreated over. : , 

2. Applied to various animals. a. A sports- 
man’s name for a tiger. b. A sailor's name for 
akind of penguin. e¢. Local American name of 
two fishes, Ol//gocottus maculosus, abundant on 
the western coast of the United States, and E¢heo- 


stoma nigrum, a kind of darter. (Cent. Dict.) 

1815 Sfortine Mag. XLV. 9 We entered the jungle, and 
soon caught sight of three Johnnies. 1898 Daily News 19 
Apr. 6/2 Reading the following paragraph on penguins—-or 
Johnnies as they are familiarly called. ; ; 

3. Johnny Raw: nickname for an inexpericnced 
youngster; a raw recruit ; a new hand; a novice. 

1813 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) 1. 68 A grand attack was 
made on the Johnny raws of Blandford. 1823 in Hone 
Every-day Bk. W, 1395 ‘There were some Johnny Raws 
on board. 1886 STEVENSON Atdnupfed (1888) 39 You took 
me for a country Johnnie Raw, with no more mother-wit 
or courage than a porridge-stick. f 

Jo-hnny-cake. (Origin uncertain; referred 
to in 1775, and by some later writers, as joursey- 
cake, which may be the original form. 

The cake is said to be of negro origin. } 

a. OS. A cake made of maize-meal, in the 
Southern States toasted before a fire, elsewhere 
usually baked in a pan. b. Australia. A cake 
made of wheat-meal, baked on the ashes or fried 
in a pan. pers : 

1775 Romans Florida 125 Notwithstanding it [rice] is.. 
only fit for puddings,..or to make the wafer-like bread 
called journey cakes in Carolina. 1793 J. Bartow Hasty 
Pudding, Rich Johnny-Cake, this mouth has often tried. 
1831 JANE Porter Sir E. Seaward’s Narr. 1.229 My dear 
belpmate made us some johnny cakes, a West Indian sort 
of tea-bread. 1861 Mrs, Merepitu Over the Straits v. 154 
The dough-cakes fried in fat, called ‘Johnny-cakes’. 1868 
G. Cuasninc Early Recoll. Newport, R. 1,25 The ‘journey- 
cake’, vulgarly called Johnny-cake,—how can I sufficiently 
describe it? 1890 Melbourne Argus 16 Aug. 13/1 Heie I, a 
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new chum, could..make a sweet and wholesome johnny 
cake. 1892 .Vu¢ion (N. V.) 3 Mar. 168/2. 

Johnsonese (dzensaniz), sd. (a.) [f. the stur- 
name Johnson + -ESE.] The language or style of 
Dr. Johnson, or an imitation of it: see next, A. 

1843 Macaucay £ss., Afad. D'Arblay (1887) 766 It is a 
sort of broken Johnsonese. 1865 Parl Vall G. 5 Ang. 9,2 
As the Rector of Marylebone lately expressed it in his 
extraordinary Johnsonese,..‘the juvenile branches of our 
population are greatly dependent on this nutritious diet’ 
(milkJ. 1898 L. SrevrHen Stud. Biogr. 1. ii. 53 Who clothed 
the utterances of every orator..in sonorous Jolinsonese. 

B. aay. In the style of Dr. Johnson. 

1882 Atheneum: 2 Wec. 729/1 A country clergyman who 
in 1784 .. protested vehemently against the Johnsonese 
language and the Johnsonian criticism of poetry. 

Johnsonian (dzpnséunian’, a. and 56. [f. as 
prec. +-IANn.] 

A. adj. Of, belenging to, or characteristic of 
Dr. Saniuel Johnson (1709-84), a celebrated Eng- 
lish man of letters and lexicographcr; applied esp. 
to a style of English abounding in words derived 
or made up from Latin, stich asthat of Dr. Johnson. 

1791 Boswett Johnson (1831) 1.154 The concluding line 
is much more Johnsonian than it was afterwards printed. 
1856 Miss Mutock .Voble Life x. 172 In prolix and John- 
sonian style. 1886 Ruskin /’rrtervita 1, xit. 415 Johnsonian 
sytnmetry and balance in sentences. 

B. 56. A student or admirer of Dr. Johnson. 

1887 A theneinm 25 June 825/1 Many of its inmost distin- 
guished memhers have been as enthusiastic Johnsonians as 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill 

Hence Johnso‘nianism, Johnsonian style, or a 
Johnsonian phrase; Johnso‘nianly adv., in a 
Johnsonian style. So also Jo-husonism = /o/n- 
Sonianism; Johusonize v, frans., to clothe in or 
imbte with the style or language of Dr. Johnson. 
(All more or less sonve-zuds.) 

1791 Boswetr Johnson (1831) 1. p. xlii, | have Johnsonised 
the land; and I trust they will not only talk but think 
Jono 1807 T. Horne tr. Goede’s Trav. fing. 11. 142 

n England, the Johnsonianism is a prevalent disease. 
1856 Wester, Fohusonism, c1890 A. Mirvock Voshizvara 
L:pisode, etc. 78 Pompous, meaningless, and empty John. 
sonianisms. | 

Joiaux, joiax, ohs. pl. of JeweEt. 

Joice, obs. form of Joist, JUICE. 

Join, sé. [f. Jors v1] An act of joining, or 
the fact of being joined; concer. the formation or 
the place in which two things or parts of a thing 
are joined, a line of junction, a joining. 

18z§ Estuer Hewett Cottage Comf. v. 36 Saving six- 
pence.. by having a join, which a good needlewoman can 
do in halfan hour, 1884 H. R. Haweis A/usical Mem. iii. 
89 The obvious join hetween tbe neck and the head of old 
violins. 1894 Cook Old Touratne 11. 187 To hide the join 
of the old masonry with the new, A/od¢. Let us see what 
sort of a join you have made. ‘That is not a very good join. 

Join (dzoin), 7.1 Forms: 3-7 ioin, 7- join; 
also 4-5 ioign, ioygn, 4-6 ione, 4-7 ioyn, (5 
iony-on, iunge, 5-6 yoyn, iune), 7-S joyn. 
[ME. a. OF. joign- stem of fotndre (=I. giugnere) 
iL. jungére to join: root sug- = Gr. gvy-, Skt. 
yiy-, Indo-Eur. yeg-, whence OTeut. juk-, Eng. 
yoke. ‘The rimes show the prontinciation (dz3in) 
in 17-15th c.; this is still dialectal.] 

I. ¢vans, To put together, to unite one thing 
to another, in any kind of connexion physical or 
immaterial, 

1. To put (things) together, so that they become 
physically united or continuous; to fasten, attach, 
connect, unite (one thing to another); also, to 
connect hy means of something intervening or 
attached to each, e. g. two islands by a hridge. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 1616 Pe soule boru godes grace out 
of helle he brozte, & to is bodi is ioinede, & 3ef him 
cristendom. 1382 Wyciir Jd xli. 7 Oon to oon is ioyned. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 264/1 loynyn, or ionyon, surge, cort- 
pagino, 1483 Cath. Angt. 199/2 To Iunge (4. Tune), 
adiungere, upponere. 1613 Purcnas Pilgriuage (1614! 876 
Some of them are..strangely ioyned without morter. 1615 
G, Sanpys Trav, 120 Onely a lake when the River over- 
floweth; joyned thereunto by a chanell. 1617 Moryson 
ftin, \. 77 Consisting of many Hands joyned with Bridges. 
1704 Pore Windsor For. 400 Seas but join the regions they 
divide, 1726 Leont Adbert’s Archit. I. 114f. Joyn the 
ends of the Timoers together. 1825 J. NicHoLson Oferat. 
Afechanic 567 Fig. 569 sbews how two pieces may be joined 
hy..a niche. 1885 Watson & Bursury J/ath. The. Electr. 
§ Magn. 1. 244 The pairs are said to be joined in series. 

+b. To harness (horses, etc. together, or to a 
vehicle, or the vehicle to the horses); to yoke. 

1377 Lane. P. Pi. B. xix. 260 Grace gaue Piers a teme,.. 
And loigned to hem one Iohan most gentil of alle, pe prys 
nete of Piers plow, passyng alle other. 1382 Wyciir er. 
xlvi. 4 Ioyneth hors, and stez3eth vp, 3ee hors men. 1484 
Caxton Fables of “sop ui. ii, 1 haue ioyned and hound 
{a bull and an ox} bothe to gyder, 1621 G. Sanpys Oufd’s 
Met, \\. (1626) 24 He bade the light-foot Houres without 
delay T’o joyn his Steeds. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended 
i. 144 It was Erechtheus that first joyned a chariot to horses. 

+ <2. To comhine in a mixtnre. Ods. 

¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 24 He {the ligament] is ioyned 
wip senewis to make cordis and brawnes. 1526 Pitgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 3, & so ioyned with the golds, it is of more 
fresshe colour. 1530 PALsGr. §93/1 All the worlde can nat 
joyne fyre and water togyther. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 50 
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Pistachoes..joyned with Almonds in almond milk, .are an 
excellent nourisher. 

d. Geom. ‘To connect (two poiuts) by a straiglit 
line; to draw the straight line between. 

1660 Barrow L£xucifd 1, vii, If D falls without the triangle 
ACH, let CD he joined. /é7d. xvi, Join tC, and 1C; and 

roduce ACG. 1825 J. Nictio.son Oferat. Mechanic 686 

escribe a circle, cutting the ellipsis in the four puints k, 
I,in, n3 join k,l,and m, n. 1885 Livpesporr Cremona’s 
Prog. Geoin. 72 The straight line which joins a pair of 
corresponding points. 

2. ‘lo put or bring into close contact, cause to 
touch each other. Zo zoin hands: sec 19. 

©1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blass:.he393A whelpe Iylde doun 
hyshede and inyned hyserys. ¢1450 Merdin 333 Kynge Doors 

. joyned his feet and lept vpon the deed bodyes of men.. 
that he hadde slain. 1552 Hutott, loyne lyppes, col/abelto, 
1609 Pisce (Douay) Nas. xxii. 25 The asse .. ioyned her- 
selfe close to the wal, and brused the foote of him that ridde. 
1662 KR. Matnew Unt, Adch, § 85. 115 Alwayes ready to 
join ny shoulder unto him that is ready to fall 1717 Pore 
Eloisa 349 O'er the pale marble shall they join their heads. 

3. To put together, combine, unite immaterial 
things, or one zh or fo another or a person). 

1340 Ayenh. 247 Pe yefpe of wysdom. pet is alsuo 
y-goyned to god. ¢1374 Curaucer Soeth. 1 pr. vi. 43 (Camb, 
MS.) The yiftes of fortune .. neyther they ne loignen hem 
nat alwey to goode men, ne makyn hem alwey goode to 
whom they ben l-ioigned. 1423 Jas. 1 Atagius QO. cxxxiii, 
Lat wisedom ay vnto thy will be lunyt. 1§53 I. Witson 
Khiet. (1580) 169 When we have learned usual and accustom. 
able wordes to set forthe our ineanyng, wee ouzhi to ioyne 
them “together in apt order. 1960 Dacs tr. Sleidane’s 
Comm, 247b, That they .. may ioyne theyr prayers with 
his, that is, with God and religion. 1604 E. G{ximstont ] 
tr. D’Acosta's [1ist. Jaud. iu, xxii. 187 By reason of continuall 
Moisture ioyned to the heute of the burning Zone. a 1626 

bacon New Ate 15 That Ring also still desiring to joyn 
Humanity and Policy together. 1690 Locke //um, Und. 
I. ANAL. § 18 Iwo Ideas that they have been accustom’d 
so to jog in their minds as to substitute one for the other. 
1882 Hinsnace Garfield 4 Adu. u.243 The disaster that 
may be brought upon us by ignorance and vice in the citizen 
when joined to corruption and fraud in the suffrage. 

+4. To ptt (something) to another thing or 
things, so as to increase the amotint or number; to 
add, annex ; to add in contribution. Oés. 

13. £.F. Altit. P. A. 1008 Jet loyned Iwhan be crysolyt, 

e sevenbe gemme in fundament. 1526 /iler. Serf (W. de 
V. 1531) 1b, loynynge also therto the goostly exercyse 
and experyence of holy fathers. 1585 ‘T. WasttncTon tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. u.ix. 42, lerpandre the famous Musition, 
which ioined the seventh string to the quadricord. 1610 
Suaks. Temp. 1. il. 231 Who, with a Charine ioynd to their 
suffred labour I haue left asleep. 1645 Ussner Body Diz. 
(1647) 411 Those five other Sacraments .joyned by the 
Papists, are superfluous. 1693 Drvnen Fuvenat Ded. to 
Ld. Dorset, Obsolete Words may then be laudaldly reviv'd . 
when their Obscurity is taken away, by joyning other Words 
to them, which clear ihe Sense. 1709 Pore /ss. Crit. 346 
While expletives their feeble aid do join. 

5. To bring or put persons, troops, etc.) into 
one body or company; to unite, combine. Zo 

Join forces, fig. to combine cfforts. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidanc's Cont. 224h, That he myghte 
ioyne the munition of hys brother. .and hys owne to gether. 
1596 Dacryarce tr. Lestie’s //ist. Scot. vin. 60 Tha con- 
clude, and propones to June thair forces against the Erle 
Douglas, 1615 J. SterHpns Satyr. Ess. 341 His first. .is 
to joyne forces, and make up his defects of pollicy .. by 
partaking in anothers projects. 1715 Vansrucn Country 
Lfo.1.Wks.(Rtldgz.) 462 '2 Let's join companies. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. u. xi. 256 All the ships being joined, the Commodore 
made a signal to speak with their Commanders. 

+b. reff. To attach oneself fo, associate oneself 
with, or go into the company of; to go up fo. Obs. 

13.. A. Alts. 4030 He a knyght of Grece slowgh..And 
joined him us among. 1382 Wyctir Acés viii. 2g Come to, 
and ioyne thee to this chare. a1400-s0 Alexander 1284 
He... loynes him to losaphat: full ioyles he rydes. 1600 
E, Brount tr. Conestaggio 167 Seeing these men..to flie,.. 
and to ioine themselves with the Governors his adversaries, 
1611 Bistr Acts viii. 29 Then the Spirit saide vnto Philip, 
Goe neere, and ioyne thy selfe to this charet. [So 1881(R.V.).] 

6. To link or unite (persons, etc. together, or 
one wz or fo another) in marriage, friendship, or 
any kind of association, alliance, or relationship ; 
to unite, associate, ally. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7257 Normandie poru te king & 
poru be quene engelond Hioyned were bo kundeliche as in 
one monnes hond. 1340 A yendé. 88 Pis loue and bis wylnynge 
pet ioynep and onep zuo pe herte to god. 1362 Lanct. P. 
Pl. A. i. 106 An 3if be Tustise wol lugge hire to he Ioynet 
with Fals, 3it be-war of be weddyng. 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen. V 65 Any waie or ineane by the whiche be might recon- 
cile and ioyne in amitee the twoo greate and mightie kynges 
of Englandeand of Fraunce. 1548-9 (Mar.) B4.Com. Prayer, 
Matrimony, We are gathered together .. to ioyne together 
this man and this woman in holy matrimonie. 1611 Bisre 
AMfatt, xix. 6 What therefore God hath joyned together, let 
not man put asunder. 1678 WaNLEY Ii ond. Lit, World 
v. i. § 96. 4681 He was joined Emperour with his Father in 
his Fathers life-time. 1719 Younc Revenge iv. i. Wks. 1757 
II. 166 Life is the desart, life the solitude; Death joins us 
to the great majority. 1844 Lixcarp AngloSax. Ch. (1858) 
I]. xii. 226 With these learned foreigners, the king joined 
four Anglo-Saxons. 

tb. ref. To unite, associate, or ally oneself 
(wth, to); to enter into alliance. Odés. 

1535 CoverDALe E-rod. i. 10 Yf there shulde ryse vp eny 
Warre agaynst vs, they might ioyne them selues also vnto 
oure enemies. 21548 Hart Chroz., Hen. /V 8 The hest 
felowe and companton that a man in aduersitie can associat 
or ioyne himself witbal. 1611 Bipre Luke xv. 15 He went 
and ioyned himselfe to a Citizen of tbat Countrey. 1642 


| 
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JOIN. 


Rocers Naawan 11 Prone to joyne themselves purchasers 
with God, in this great worke. : 

II. inir. ‘To come or be put together in any 
kind of connexion physical or immatcrial. 

7. To come or be brought into material contact 
or connexion; to become connected or fastened 
together; to combine, unite physically. 

©1330 Arth. & Merl. 5426 Alle the other com after tho, 
Ivinand bi hond toand to. 1481 Caxton Myrr.u xvii. 51 
‘Therfore behoueth us to loyne 10 the ertbe. _1§30 Pacscr. 
592/2 The ryver of Tames begynnetb where Tame and Vse 
loyne togyther. 1§93 Suaks. 3 //en. Vf, 1 1. 29 See, see, 
they ioyne, embrace, and seeme to kisse. 1615 G. SANvys 
Trav. 101 Long taild (being thicke where it joynes to the 
body), 1632 J. Haywarp u. Siond?s [romena 150 Two 
1imber-heams, joyning angle-wise under it. 1639 T. Brucis 
tr. Camus’ Mor, Kelat, 308 All he could doe, was to make 
the Serpents head joyne to the tayle, | meane, make the first 
day of the yeare touch the last without borrowing. 1665 
Nooxr S/icrogr. 6 In twisting into a thread they joyn, and 
lie so close together, as to Jose their own, and destroy each 
others particular reflections. 1774 Gotpsm, Nat. //ist. (1776) 
VI, 196 he female joins with the male, as is asserted, s07¢ 
Arnanano, and ounce in two years feels the accesses of desire. 
1828 D'Iskarct Chas. /, I. iv. 90 Parallel lines can no more 
join together in politics than in geumetry, Afod. colloq. 
I tried to fit the pieces together, but they wouldn't join. _ 

8. | Expressing the resulting condition.) To be in 
contact; to be contiguous or adjacent ; to adjoin. 
+ Const. fo, upon, with. 

¢ 1325 Cocr de L.. 4082 Under tle brygge there is a swyke, 
Corven clos, joynand queyntlyhe. 1350 MU. Paderne 
751 Pat preui pleyng place..loyned wel iustly to meliors 
chamber. ¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 13 Here browes 
loyneden y-fere. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VIL. 307 
Pey haveb pritrene celles... bote Pey joynep al to gidres. 
¢ 1400 Maunvev. ( Roxb.) vi 22 Araby. .1oynes apon Vdumee. 
1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 21 Cornewayle is in englond 
and toyneth to deuenshire. 1526 Tinpate Acts xviii. 7 
lustus .. whose house ioyned hurde to the sinagoge. 1585 
T. Wasutncton tr. Nicholay's Voy. tt. xiii. 47 “Two sides 
are washed by the sea, and the thyrd joynetl vnto the 
firrne land. 1632 Litucow 77az'. 24 Whose breadth ts 
narrow, and where it joyneth with both seas, it is hut 
sixty iniles. 1781 S. A. Peters //ist. Conn. 164 The houses 
are..well Luilt, hut, as I have observed in general of the 
towns on Connecticut, do not join. 1796 Morsr Aiier, 
Geog. I. 443 1t joins to the sea on the east side of the island, 
Mod. On the side where the two gardens join. 

9. Of non-physical contact: +a. To come 
close together in time; to follow or precede some- 
thing else immediately. Obs. b. To come together 
or exist together, in operation, as associated quali- 
ties, etc. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 11882 The last loy of ioly men loynys 
with sorow, 1§93Q. Ietiz tr. Boeth, 11. met. vi. 37 O grevous 
hap whan witha Sword To cruel Venom Joingnes. 1639 
S. Du Veucer tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 53 The condition 
of a souldiour, and that of a merchant are not used to 
joyne together, 1697 Davoren Uirg. Georg. iv. 713 Three 
flashes of blue Light’ning gave the sign Of Cov’nants broke, 
three peals of Thunder join. 1709 Pore ss. Crtt. 361 
Where Denham’s strength and Waller's sweetness join {rime 
line]. 1850 TeNNyson /# Vern, xxxvi, Tho’ truths in man- 
hood darkly join. ; 

10. ta. To attach onesclf fo, associate oneself 
with (= 5h). Obs. b. Oftwoormore: Tocome 


together, come into company. 

213375 Joseph Arint. 407 Hiderward he ioynes, With sixti 
bousent..of clene men of Armes, And Fifti pousend fot-men. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 512 His comaundment to kepe sho hir 
course held, and Ioynet by Iason iustly to sit. @1548 Hatt 
Chron., Ifen. V 50 His horsmen. .to ioyne witb him against 
the rereward of Fraunce. 1600 k. Brount tr. Comestaggio 
255 That such as followed the kings pariie.. might ioine 


with them. 1679 Pexn Addr. Prot. 1. 87 Philip joyn'd to 
him and askt him, If he understood what he read? 1706 
Prituws, Zo Joyn, to.. come together, to agree. 1855 


Macaciay //ist. Eng. xviii. 1V, 235 ‘Vhese orders had heen 
iven before it was known at Versailles that the Dutch and 
“nglisb fleets had joined. : . 
+H, Astrol. To come into conjunction. Also 

pass. To be in conjunction. See ConsuncTIoy 3. 
1391 Craucer Astrol. i. § 4 And that he he nat retro- 

grad ne combust, ne ioigned witb no shrewe in tbe same 

signe. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxut. (Percy Soc.) 162 

Whan clere Diana joyned with Mercury, The crystall ayre 

and assured firmament Were all depured. 1697 Drypex 

Virg. Georg. 1. 460 Ohserve the starry Signs, Where Saturn 

houses, and where Hermes joins. ‘ , 

12. To come together or meet in conflict; to 
engage in conflict, encounter. ? Ods. ; 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 97 Ober sum segg hym bi-so3t of 
sum siker kny3t, To loyne wyth hym in iusting in loparde 
to lay. c1400 Destr. Troy 12965 pat he might ryde with 
pat Orest & his ranke oste, To loyne with Engest for his 
vniust werkes. 1530 Patscr. 593/1 Thoughe he he called 
never so peryllous, [ dare joyne with hym, 1560 Dats tr. 
Sleidane's Comnt. 82h, When both armies were ready to 
ioyne in battel. 1597 SHaks. 2 /fen. /V, 1. iL 233 Looke 
you pray..tbat our Armies ioyn not in a bot day. 1600 
E. Biount tr. Conestaggio 289 The captaine with great 
dexteritie to avoide the shotte, ioyned with them towards 
the prooe, and boorded the gallion. 1712-14 Pore Kafe 
Lock in. 29 Straight the three hands prepare in arms to 
join. d . 

13. To enter into association or alliance, to com- 
bine in action or purpose (= 6h). 

13..£. E. Allit. P. B. 726 Schal pay falle in pe faute pat 
ober frekez wro3t & ioyne to her iuggement her iuise to 
haue? 1563 Wix3eT Four Scorr Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 
I. 136 We will nocht only nocht iwne with 30w generalie 
in religioun,..bot aluterlie fle 30ur cumpanie. 1581 Mvt- 
CASTER Positions v. (1887) 34, I do thinke that all my 
countreymen will ioyne with me, and allow their children 


JOIN. 


the vse, of their letter and penne. 1613 Puercuas Prlgrim- 
age (1614) 820 notc, Negro-slaves.. ioyning with the Indians, 
used to robbe the Spaniards. 1745 Col. Rec. Pennsylu. V. 
3 Vheir own security will oblige them to join with the 
enemy. os . 

b. with const, Vo associate oneself or take part 
72 an action, or Zo do something. 

1560 Daus tr. S/tdane's Comm. 39 Desyring them to 
ioyne with hym in disputation. 1584 Power. Lloyd's 
Cambria 111 The princes to ioine in their enterprise. 1672-5 
Comper Comp. Tentple (1702) 36 Vhe People vocally joyned 
in the Hymns and Psalms. 1711 SterLe Sfect. No. 19 
? 2 He makes it his business to join in Conversation with 
Envious Men. 1815 Suetiny Demon of World 1. 218 Vhe 
elements of all that human thought Can frame of Jovely or 
sublime, did join Yo rear the fabric of the fane. 1896 Laz 
Times Rep. LXXITI. 689 '2 He. insisted that S. Lord .. 
muust join in the conveyance 10 him. , 

ce. also absol. fo join zz (the action being 
understood from the context). 

1785 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life & IV ritings (1832) 111. 
450 I be government joins in and agrees to the depreciation. 
Mod. Some of them were singing. Presently other voices 
joined in. 

III. ¢razs. To form (a resulting whole) by the 
combination of parts. 

14. To construct or compose (a whole) by put- 
ting parts together ; esp. to make (wooden furniture, 
etc.) in this way, as a Joiner (see also JoINeD 2). 
In quot. ¢ 1400, Yo unite the edges of (a wound) in 
order to healing; in quot. ¢ 1386, To compound (a 
word). Obs. exc. in phrases: see 21. 

¢ 1340 Cursor MV. 21270(Fairf.) Pe qu{hJelis ar ioyned with 
mama dowle, ¢1386 Cuaucer Sec. Nun's 7. 95 Cecile, 
as I writen fynde, Is ioyned by a manere conioynynge Of 
heuene and lia. «1400-so Alexander 4458 For iolite of 
lupiter 3e ioyen vp templis. ¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 34 
Brynge be parties of be wounde togideris, bat it may be 
weel ioyned. 1530 Patscr. 316/2 Joyned as a stole or any 
other thynge is by the joyners crafte. 1600 Suaks. 4.3%. Z. 
m1. iii, 83 ‘This fellow wil but ioyne you together, as they 
ioyne Wainscot. 

IV. ‘vans. To come into contact, contiguity, 
company, or union with. e//pt. for jocz oneself to 
(5b), jozz fo (104). 

15. To come or go into local contact or associa- 
tion with; to go to and accompany (a person); 
to come to and takc up one’s post in (one’s regi- 
ment, ship, or the like). 

1713 STEELE English. No. 29. 186 A young Fellow joyns 
us from tother End of the Room. 1748 Azson's Voy. 11. 
xiv. 283 It would have been impossible..10 have prevented 
their joining us. 1793 NeLson 26 Jan. in Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) I. 298, 1 think the Ship will be commissioned within 
a fortnight and I shall join her directly. 1833 Marevat 
LP. Simple xii, 1 reported myself to the admiral, and joined my 
brig. 1838 Lytton A “ce 1. iii, hen she joined her mother 
and Mrs. Leslie at breakfast. 1838 Turrwaut Greece II. 
83 Here they seem to have been joined by other fugitives 
and soldiers of fortune. . 

b. To associate or ally oneself with, attach 
oneself to, take part with (a person, party, 
ete.); to become a member or associate of (a 
society, staff of workers, etc.) ; to take part with 
another or others in (an action). 

To join the (great or silent) mayzority, to die: see 
Majority. 

1714 Gay Trivia 1.70 Injur'd panes Jose the Hunters’ 
Cries. 1738 Pore Epil. Sat. ii. 41 Or, if a Court or Country’s 
made a job, Go drench a Pick-pocket, and join the Mob, 
1781 Cowren //ofe 741 Rocks, groves, and streams, must 
join him in hi. praise. 1845 M. Patttsos Ess. (1889) 1. 23 
I..promise.,to join the other bishops in all that they shall 
decide in conformity with the canon law. 1860 TYNDALI. 
Glac. \. xxiii. 164 He .. asked me whether I would join hin 
in an ascent of the Dom. 1874 Green Short /7ist. v. § 1.220 
The blind King of Bohemia, who had joined Philip’s army. 
Mod. Yen new inemhers have joined the society. How 
long is it since he joined your staff? Many converts have 
joined the church. 

ce. abso/. (in sense a or hb). 

1844 Lever 7. Burke xxi, When do you join ?—where is 
your regiment? 1896 Daily News 28 Dec. 6/3 An old 
convict was brought in whilst we were there. He had only 
joined’ that day. s/o, Is he a member of our society? 
When did he join? 

16. Of a thing: a. To become or he connected 
or continuous with (something else); b. to be 


adjacent to, to adjoin. 

17oz Appison Dial. Medals (1727) 82 The two hands that 
joyn one another are Emblems of Fidelity. 1837 Sir F. 
PALGRAVE JWerch. & Friar (1844) 90 The hare-worn places 
join one another, all the grass between them is destroyed. 
1855 Tennyson Brook 48, 1 chatter, chatter, as I flow To 
join the briinming river. 1860 Tyxoait Glac. 1. vill. 57 
‘A rivulet .. was joined by the strearn whose track I had 
pursued. J/od. he Cherwell joins the Thames just below 
Oxford. His land joins mine. 

V. Phrases, trom prec. senses. 
+17. Zo join action: To enter upon a debate 


or dispute. Ods. 

1588 GREENE Perisnedes D iij, Perymides hearing his wife 
to alledge such sound reasons for Gamsters, thought to 
joyne action with her in this manner. You resemble wife 
those subtill Lawyers, that onely alledge that clause in 
their euidence, which best serues for the proofe of their plea, 

18. Zo join battle (formerly also he baiile): to 
come together, as opposing forces, and begin 
a battle (cf. sense 12); to enter upon a battle, or 
( fig.) a contest of any kind. 


Vou. V. 


595 


1455 Battle of St. Albans in Paston Lett. 1. 332 They | 


joynid batayle anon; and it was done with inne di. houre. 
1539 Bince (Great) 1 Saw. iv. 2 When they ioyned y® battel, 
Israel was put to the worse. — 1 AZmgs xx. 29 In the vii. 
daye the battayle was ioyned. 1603 CAMDEN Kem. 190 
‘hat morning that he was to ioyne battell with Harold. 
1673 Levcester Axtig. Gt. Brit. uw. u.iv.122 Both Armies 
mee! near the ‘l’own of Lincoln, and being put in order, joyn 

Jattel. 1770 LancHorne Plutarch (1879) 1. 29/2 After the 
battle was joined, [he] routed his army, and took his city. 
1893 R. Wittiams in Traill Soc. Lxg. 1. i. 33 When two 
armies were on the point of joining battle. 

+b. cuir. said of the battle. Ods. 

¢16s0 Earles of Chester 182 in Furniv. Percy Folo 1, 280 
Vpon the plaine before the towne, the battell loyned 
couragiouslye. 1667 Mittox P. Z. vi. 108 On the rough 
edge of battel ere it joyn’d. 1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. u. 
382 Legions in the Field their Front display. .Before the 
Battel joins. 1702 Rowe 7Zamer/. 1. i. 396 ‘Vhe tumult of 
the Battle That hastes to joyn. 

19. 70 join hands (from 2): a. Lt. (2) To fold 
or clasp one’s hands together ; (4) of two persons, 
To grasp each the hand of the other, in token of 
amity, or sfec. of marriage; (¢) of a third person 
(e.g. the priest officiating at marriage), Yo cause 
two persons to grasp each other's hand. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11. 761 Eche forgave 
other, and ioyned their hands together, when..their hartes 
were farre a sunder. 1548-9 (Mar.) BA. Com. Prayer, 
AMlatrimony, Yhen shal the prieste ioyne theyr ryght handes 
together, and say : Those whome god hath ioyned together : 
let no man put a sundre. rg95 SHaks. John u. i. 532 If 
thou be pleas’d withall, Command thy sonne and daughter 
to ioyne hands, 1613 Purcuas /"?lgrimage (1614) 532 His 
hands ioyned in a praying gesture. 1817 CoLeripce S7hy/. 
Leaves, three Graves, When the Vicar Joined their hands. 
a 1835 Mrs Hemans Tubal Cain 50 And men.. In friendship 
joined their hands. 1861 J. Eomonp Children's Church 
at Home iv. 60 The bridegroom and bride joined hands, 

b. fig. (7. hands, 7. hand in hand): To associate, 
to combine in some action or enterprise ; to e1ter 
into alliance for some particular end. 

1598 Fiorto /fa/. Dict. Ep. Ded. 1 May it please your 
Honors to ioyne land in hand. 1603 Knoties “ist. Turks 
626 Most part of Graecia .. readie to have rebelled and 
ioyned hands with the Christians. 1713 S. Pycrorr Brief 
Enq. Free-think. 35 Vhe former argue..‘The latter urge..So 
that one wou'd think they had join’d Hands. 1886 Mrs. 
Lysn Linton ?. Carew xx, A banker.. who joins hands 
with the lawyer in his ruin of thousands. 

To joti tssue (t+ jotn in issete): see IssuE 
sb. 13. Also elliptically Zo jozx. 

1632 Massincer City Afadam ua. ii, There Sir 1 joyn with 
you. A due decorum must be kept, the Court Distinguished 
from the City. ; 

21. With various objects, expressing the result 
or the nature of the joining: as fo jot + afinily, 
company, concert, t encounier, + unily, ete. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 13831 The coniunctoun vniust is loynit 
vs betwene. 1593 7¢d/-7roth's N. ¥. Gift 8 To joyne 
unity with the whole world. 1611 Bistre 2 C/rov. xviil. 1 
Jehoshaphat .. ioyned affinitie with Ahab. 1632 Litucow 
Trav. viii, 364 Who intending to visit Fez, joyned company 
with me. 1738 Westey /’s. civ. tv. x, ‘Till with my Song 
the list’ning World Join Concert. 1859 Reeve Srittany 
235 At St. Malo, we joined company, quite accidentally. 

+Join, v.2 Obs. [Aphetic for ajoyne (ADJOIN 
v. §), for Ensorn.] 

1. ¢rans. To enjoin or impose (penance, a task, 
etc.) upon a person. Const. Zo (the person), or 
with simple dative. = Ensoin 2. 

1303 R. Brunne /Vandl. Synne 11782 Blelyche in penaunce 
for to do Alle pat he ioynep be vnto. 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 291. € 1440 Jacob's Weld 112 pat makyth a man 
no3t gladly todo penaunce bat be preestioyneth hym. 1528 
Tinoate Obed, Chr. Alan Wks. (1573) 135 Vhey ioyne them 
penaunce, as they call it. 

2. To enjoin or charge (a person) fo (the 
task), or with inf. or subord. clause; rarely with 
complement (quot. ¢ 1400), =ENJOIN 2c, e. 

13.. £. £. Adit. P. B. 877 Who Loyned pe be lostyse our 
iapez to blame. c1400 Nom. Rose 2355 First, 1 ioigne the, 
here in penaunce,—That.. Thou set thy thought in thy 
loving To last withouten repenting. a1qs0 At. de la 
Tour (1868) 52 And they that dede the dede were ioyned to 
penaunce. 1563 Lorp J. Gray in Ellis Ovzg. Lett. Ser. ut. 
II, 273, 1 wolde I were the Queenes Confessor this Lent, 
that I night joine her in pennaunce to forgeve and forget. 
1563 Homilics u. Ox Rogat. Week wi, Remember .. your 
duetie of thankes...Stil ioyne your selfe to continue in 
thankes geuinge. 

Hence + Joined ///. a. 

61475 Partenay 5145 To go and do ioyned pennaunce. 

Join-, the verb-stem used in combination, as in 
+ join-hand sé., cursive handwriting, JoINInc- 
HAND; whence +join-hand wv. 7zz/r., to write 
‘join-hand’ ; + join-work, work of joining, opera- 
tion of combining (oés.). 

ax652 Brome Qucen 4 Core. 1. iii. Wks. 1873 I], 88, 
3. Girl, Pray shall 1 have a *Joyn-hand Copy next? Lad. 
No child, you must not Joyn-hand yet. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect, No.7 Px A little Boy..told her, that he was to go 
into Join-hand on Thursday. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) 1]. 75 ‘he four elements .. by their different com- 
mixtures produce other secondary elements, .. which being 
mingled..generate all the grosser bodies.. By this wonderful 
*join-work the stores of nature are supplied. 

[a OF. 


Joinable (dgoinib’l), a2. rare—°. 
Joignable, in 15th c. joinnable, f. jotndre to Join: 
see -ABLE.] Capable of being joined. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 199/2 luneabylte, zungibilis. 


JOINER. 


Joinant (dzoi‘nant), a. Forms: 4-5 ioynant, 
5 ioyn(e)aunt, iunant, 9 joinant. [a.l. jozgvai/, 
pr. pple. (used adj.) of ozvdre to Join: see -antT1.] 

+1. Adjoining, adjacent : = Joininc ff/. 2.2. Obs. 
_ € 1386 Cuaucer Ant.'s 7. 202 The grete tour. .Was euene 
joynant to the gardyn wal. 1447-8 SHILLINGFoRD Left. 
86 A cloyster joynaunt to the seide Cathedrall Churcbe. 

2. Her, =CONJOINED c. 

1828-40 Berry Zacyc/, Her. 1. Gloss., Yotnant, a term in 
Heraldry, which signifies the same as conjorned. 

Joinder (dgoinda1). [a. F. jozwdre to Join, 
pres. inf, taken subst.) The act of joining; con- 
junction, union. 

1601 Suaks. Twel. N. v. i. 160 A Contract of eternall 
bond of loue, Confirm'd by mutuall ioynder of your hands. 
1884 J. SHaxMan Hist. Swearing viii. 155 This incongruous 
and perfectly irrelevant joinder of words. 1887 S. D. 
Horton Srlver Pound p, xi, Vhe reason of this joinder of 
subjects is apparent. . . 

b. spec. in Law, in various connexions: see quots. 

1607 Cowett /aterpr., loynder is the coupling of two in 
a suite or action against another, 1768 BLAcKstone Comm, 
III. xxi. 315 Upon either a general, or such aspecial demurrer, 
the opposite party avers it to be sufficient, which is called a 
joinder in demurrer, and then the parties are at issue in 
point of law. 1848 Wuarton Law Lexr., Joinder in action, 
.. Jotuder tu pleading. 1883 /bid. (ed. 7) s.v. Parties, The 
Judicature Act, 1875, Ord. XVI., has made very full pro- 
Visions as to the joinder of parties and the consequences of 
misjoinder and nonjoinder. 1875 Kudes Supreme Crt. xix. 
xxi, Such joinder of issue shall operate as a denial of every 
material allegation of facts. 

Joined (dzoind), p/. 2.1 [f. Jorn v.1+-Ep1.] 

1. Put together, connected, combined, united, etc. : 
see the verb. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 199/2 luned, coniunctus. 1704 Addr. 
Canterbury 15 Aug. in Lond. Gaz. No. 4047/2 The Joyn’d 
Forces of Yoor Majesty’s Enemies. 1742 RicHARDSON 
Pamela \V. 201 Pointing to the Backs of three Chairs, 
which I had placed in a join'd Row. 1885 Athenzum 
21 Mar. 375/3 A new shorthand, with joined vowels. 

2. Put together, as a whole; constructed by 
joining the parts ; sfec. of furniture, etc., Made by 
a joiner. ? Obs. Jotned stool: see JOINT-STOOL. 

1434 {see Joint-sroot 1]. 1520 Sir R. Exvyor +77 in 
1. Ebvot's Gov. (1883) 1. App. A. 312 Al my beddyng and 
naprye.., except my ioyned presse. 31§60 7rinity Coll. 
fnv.in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) ILI. 361 Item three 
Joyned trustles vnder the highe table. Item a joynid Cbare 
for the maister, 1588 H/i// in Traus. Cumb. & West. Arch. 
Soc. X. 41 One coverlett one blanckett and also one ioyned 
bedstead. 1699 Dampier Voy. If. 62 In laying on the lack 
upon good and fine joyned work they frequently spoil the 
joynts, edges, or corners of diawers of cabinets. 

3. That has joined, or become a member of, some 
society ; received into membership. 

1849 C. Bronte Shirley viii. 110 Praise God !..1'ma joined 
Methody! 1889 Yad/et 2 Nov. 691 A ‘joined member’ of 
the Wesleyan Society. ur 

+ Joined, pf/. a.2: see Join v.?, to enjoin. 

Joiner (dzoi‘ne1), sd. Forms: 4-6 ioynour, 
-or, -ar, (5 ionyowre, ionour, iunour), 5-7 
ioyner, (6 ioigner), 6-7 ioiner, 7-8 joyner, 7- 
joiner. [ME. zoynour, a. A¥. joignour, OF. 

joigneor, f. joigner to Join: subseq. conformed to 
agent-nouns in -er: see -OR, -ER}.] 

1. One who joins, connects, unites: see Join v!. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 1992 A lonour, junuctor,..confederator, 
1503 Hawes L.xamp. Virt. xu. viii, O ioyner of vertue and 
well of vnyte. @1619 Fotuersy d theo. u. i. § 8 Some, 
Housewrights; some, Shipwrights; .. some, the loyners of 
smaller workes. 1642 C. Vernon Consid. Excheg. 38 The two 
Deputy Chamberlaines, being Joyners of the Tallies. 

2. A craftsman whose occupation it is to construct 
things by joining pieces of wood; a worker in wood 
who does lighter and more ornamental work than 
that of a carpenter, as the construction of the furni- 
ture and fittings of a house, ship, etc. 

1386 Pat. Koll 9 Rich, (1,1. memb. 3. 10 Jan., Joynour. 
1412-20 Lypa. Chron. Troy 11. xi, For eche caruer and 
curious ioyner. 1428 £. EZ. Hidds 82 Y be-quethe to Iohn 
Hewet, loynour, my cosyn .. vjs. viljd. 1523 Act 14 4 15 
Hen, VII, c. 2 Vsing any of the misteries .. of smithes, 
joigners, or coupars, 1563 Suute Archit, Aijb, En- 
broderers, Caruers, loynars, Glassyers. 1649 Futter Jzst 
Man's Fun 23 Let..the most exquisite Joyner make the 
coffin. 1710 7atler No. 252 * 4 What Method is to be 
taken to make Joiners and other Artificers get out of a 
House they have once entered. 1872 Yeats Yechn. Hist. 
Comm, 43 Vhe workshops. .of joiners and cabinet-makers. 

b. In possessive case, denoting tools used specially 
by joiners: sec quot. 1875. /ozner's work: (a) the 
work or occupation of a Joiner; (6) woodwork 


made by a joiner. 

1530 Pavscr. 234/2 loyners worke, menvserte. 1647 
Crarenpvon “ist. Keb. 1. § 199 Inclosing it with a Rail of 
Joiners Work. 1823 P. Nichotson Pract. Build. 236 The 
Joiner's Kench is composed of a platform or top, supported 
by four substantial legs [etc.]. 1825 J. Nictotson Oferad. 
Mechanic 582 Rebates are also used for ornamenting mould- 
ings, and for many other purposes in joiners’ work. | 1874 
MickLetuwatte Afod. Par. Churches 130 English joiners’ 
work of the fifteenth century. 1875 Knicur Dict. Alech. 
1217/1 Joiner's-chisel .. Joiner's-clamp .. Joiner’s-gage .. 
Joiner’s: plane. ; ; ; 

3. ¢ransf. A machine for doing vazious kinds of 
work in wood. 

1875 in Knicut Dict. Alech. Paes 

4. Comb. joiner-work = jotner's work: see 2b. 
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1562 in Our Eng. Home (1861) 161 note, Buffet stoles 
of joyner worke. 1875 Lower I ks, (1890) 1V. 280 There 
isa passage... that comes near being fine; but the far greater 
part is mere joiner-work. 1893 Fart Dunmore Panars }. 
278, 1 admired all the joiner-ework; the patterns ., were 
thoroughly Chiiese. na 

{lence Joiner z. 7¢r., todo the work of a joiner; 
Joi-‘nering, the work of a joiner, or a piece of this. 

1839 CartyL_re Chartism x. 183 They are twenty-four 
millions. .weaving, delving. .joinering. 1884 J/anch. Aram, 
17 Nov. 5/2 |}e} had a workshop wherei1 he did carpen- 
tering and joinering. 1888 /’a/ Mall G. 24 May 2/1 We 
found them busy joinering in a room in which, save for 
uniform of the warder, there was nothing to indicate that 
the prisoner. were not ordinary carpenters. 

Joinery ‘dzoi-nari). [f. Joiner +-¥3: see -Eny.] 

1]. The art or occupation of a joiner; the construc- 
tion of wooden fuiniture, fittings, etc.; also concr. 

such articles collectively ; things made bya joiner. 

1678 Moxon Mech, Exerc iv. (1683) 1. 59 Joynery isan Art 
Manual whereby several Pieces of Wood are so fitted and 

joyned together by straight l.ines, Squares, Miters or any 
Bevel, that they shall seem oneintire Piece. ¢ 1695 J. Miner 
Descr, New York (1843) 31 Vhe trades of joinery, carpentry, 
masonry, 1794 STEDMAN Surinam (1813) I. xxviii. 347 
Chests, cupboards, lockers, and all sorts of joinery. 1879 
Cassels Techn, Edac. wm, 183 The higher branches of 
joinery approach cahinet-making and wood-carving. 

2. transf. and fig. Work analogous to that of a 
joiner; the process or product of joining or fitting 
parts together. 

1774 Burke Sp. cimer. Taration Wks. 1880 1. 425 Lord 
Chatham .. made an administration, so checkered and 
speckled; he put together a piece of joinery, so crossly 
indented, 1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1263) 317 
That hideous piece of female joinery, a patch-work coun- 
terpane. 1828 Cartycr JWVisc., Goethe 1872) 1. 186 Mind.. 
reasoned of as..some cnrious piece of logical joinery, 

3. attrib. 

1727 Braptry fam. Dict. s.v. Frames, Wooden Joinery 
Work of a triangolar Form. 1875 Carpentry 4 Join. 106 
Gloucester, in which town were then steam joinery works. 

Join-hand: see Join-. 

Joining (dgoinin), v4/. 5h. [f. Jorn v.1 + -1nG1.] 
1. The action of the verb Jorn, or the fact of being 

jvined. a. Connexion, combination, union. 

1398 Trevtsa Barta. De VP. R. xvi. xix. (Vodl. MS.) 172 
b/1 Glew .. is good to loynynge of schippis. 1540 Act 32 
Hen, VIT1, c. 30 § 1 loynyng of issues, and other plead- 
ynges, 1620 I. Grancer Div. Logike 178 Syntaxis is a 
part of Grammar, that teacheth the true jJoyning of words 
together. 1726 Leos: Alberti’s Arvhit, 1. g/2 The joyning 
of those two Arches, intersecting each other, nakesan .Angle. 
1856 Emersos Eng. Traits, Aristocracy Wks. (Bohn) 11.77 
‘Vime and law have made the joining and moulding perfect, 

b. The action of coming together in conflict; 
engagement. encounter. Also jorning of baille. 

c1400 Rowland & O. 454 Thies kene knyghtis to-gedir 
gan glide,.. theyre loynynge was so harde that tyde. 154 
Compl. Scot. Yo Rdr. 14 Befor the iunyng of ane baited. 
1613, Purcuas tlertmage (1614) 352 That his souldters 
should in the first ioyning with the enemie sing certaine 
Hymnes. 1618 Botton /lorus tt. vic (1636) 96 An huge 
earthquake at the joyning of the battels..had forewarned 
our rash General of the event. ae ue 

c. The occupation or work of a joiner ; joinery. 
1680 Moxon Jlech. Exerc. xi § 3 (1683) 1. 193 The Office 

of Sincothing Plains in Joyning and Carpentry. 

2. quasi-cozcy. a. An instance of such action or 
state; the place where two things or parts of some- 
thing join or are joined; a junction, joint. 

1382 Wyccir Co/. ii. 19 Al the body by bondis and ioyn- 
yngis to gidere vndirmynistrid and maad. 1483 Cath. 
angl, 199/2 A lunynge, compages, compago, tunctura, 
1530 PatscR. 235/1 loyning of bordes, yoructuse. 1611 Bisce 
1 Chron. xxii. 3 Dauid prepared yron .. for the nailes for 
the doores of the gates, and for the ioynings. 1764 Reip 
Inguiry vi § 22 (1801) 395 In the steeple. .the joinings of 
the stones are clearly perceptible. 1859 Gututck & Times 
Paint. 149 These joinings are unavoidable : these divisions 
.-are among the tests of fresco painting properly so called. 

b. Something that joins or connects two things ; 
a piece forming a junction. 

¢ 3384 Cnaucer 1. Fame 1.97 Eke the halle and euery 
boure, Wythouten peces or ioynynges. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. 
Entomol. (1843) 1. 424 Each group connected with those 
next it by slight joinings of wax. ; 

3. altrié. or Comb., as joining-place (in quot. 
= place for joining battle); + joining-work = 
joiners work; see JOINER 2 b. 

1513 Douctas “Eners x. viii. 47 Formast he bownys to 
the ioynyng place. 1562 Richmond IVills & dav. (Surtees 
1853) 162 One counter of joynyng work. 

Joining, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1nG 2] 

1. That joins; connecting, uniting, cte. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 199/2_ lunynge, contungens. a 1631 
Doxseé Poens (1650) 60 Our hopes joyning blisse. 1885 
Leuvespore Cremona’s Proj. Geom.13 Produce tbe joining 
line to cut O/ in /’, 

2. Adjoining, adjacent, contiguous: see Jorn z. 8. 
Now rare or Ods. 

1385 Cuaucer L. G, HW. 1962 (Ariadne) The tour... Was 
loynynge in the wal toa foreyne. 1530-77 H. Ruoves Bk. 
Nurture in Babees Bk. 67 Other that syt ioyning by them. 
1616 Marlowe's Faust. 1228, | have acastle joining near these 
woods. 1747 Mrs. Drcany Life § Corr. (1861) Il. 473 A 
pretty field. joining to my garden. 1858 Haw tHorne Fr. 
& /t. Frnds. (1872) I. 10 The Tuileries joining to the Louvre. 

+ Joining-hand. Ods. [f. prec. sb. or adj. + 
Hanp sé. 16.] Handwriting in which the successive 
letters of each word are joined; cursive writing. 
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1583 Hottvaann Campo ai Fior 339 First 1 will write you, 
A, b,c, Then syllables; ‘Then ioyning hande. 1612 Beinscey 
Lud, Lit, 31 Vnder them both a line or two of ioyning 
hand. 1809 12 Mar. I-pcrwortit A/acd. de Fleury xi, The 
youngest? had but just begun to learn joining-hand. 

+ Joiningly, ad. Obs. [f. Jomnine ppl. a.+ 
-Ly 2%.) In the way of junction or connesion, jointly, 
unitedly ; in the way of contiguity, adjacently. 

1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode un. xvii. (1869) 81 Hadde j not 
sit lerned that thou and Kude entcendement weren oon 1oyn- 
ingcliche (F. contoynctemeyt|. 1562 J. Hivwooo Prom, + 
Epigr. (1867) g9 We two hauyng.. Dwelt wall to wall, so 
ioygninglie That whispering suundcth though welny. 

+ Joinpee, joynpee, avy. Obs. rare—'. [a. ¥. 
Joint joined + pré, fpicd foot.] With the feet joined 
or put close together. 

¢ 1430 Pilg. Lyf Manhode w. ix. 1869) 180, | strogle and 
lepe diches joynpee [les prez foructs). 

Join stool joyne stoole : see JOINT-STOOL. 

Joint dgoint:, 54. Forms: 3-7 ioynt, 4-6 
ioyute, iointe, ioynct e, 5 geynt t e, iuynt, 
iuntes, ionte, yonte, yuncte, 6-7 ioinet, ioint, 
7 jonet, § Sc. junt ,7- joint. (a. OF. jorn/ and 
Joinle, sb. use of jornl, -le :-L. yunctum, juncla , 
pa. pple. of jozsdre to join.) 

I. The place or part at which two things or 
parts are joined or fitted together; a junction. 

1. An arrangement, structure, or mechanism in an 
animal body, whereby two Lones (or corresponding 
parts of an invertebrate animal) are fitted together, 
either rigidly, or ‘esf.; so as to move npon one 
another; an articulation. 

cr290 S. Ang. Leg. \. 106,42 Euerech loynt and senue. 
1388 Wren Dan. x. 16 My joynctis ben vnknit. ¢ 1400 
Lanfranc s Cirurg. 19 In bringyng to her placis ioyntis pat 
ben oute. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret, Priv, Pri. 227 Tho 
men whych haue the neke wel dystyncted by his youtes 
c 1460 Jowneley Myst. »xiit 307 It will breke ilk ionte in 
lrym. 1553 Eptn reat, Newe Ind. \Arb.) 15 ‘Vhere be 
some men which thincke that Elephantes haue no ioyntes 
in theyr legges. 1682 STANVHURST 2 mets im. (Arb.) 75 A 
cold sweat saltish through my Bel | fiercely dyd enter. 
1593 Suaks. Wick. //, in. ii. 75 How dare thy ioynts forget 
‘Yo pay their awfull dutie to our presence? 1665 Mantry 
Grotius’ Low C. Warres 299 For avoiding the (sout, and 
other pains of the Joynts. 1726 Leos Alverts's Archit. 
Itt. 34 1 The Joynt of the Wrist. 1873 Mivart Elem. Anat. 
ii. 23 ‘I he contiguous surfaces of such movable bones furm 
the joints. ee ; ; 

2. Phr. Out of jorni. a. it. Said of a bone 
displaced from its artictilation with another; dis- 


located ; also of the part or member affected. 

Fo put any one's nose out of joint: see Nose. 

1393 Lancu P. 7'1.C. x. 215 Ile. is lame, ober his leg 
out of ioynte. ¢ 1400 Lanfrauc’s Cirurg. 62 Whanne .. pe 
boon .. is to-broke atwo and dislocate - pat is to seie out 
of ioynte. 1535 Coveroatr /’s, xxili.] 14 All my bones are 
out of jioynt 21586 Stoney Arce dia it 109 lad her 
shoulder put out of joinct. 1652 Cune.rrrrR Aug. Physic. 3 
lt helpeth to strengthen the members that be out of joynt. 
1712 ArsutTuNOT John Bull ut. x, He had like to have sbook 
his shoulder out of joint. 

b. jig. Disordered, perverted, out of order, dis- 
organizcd. Said of things, conditions, ctc.; 
formerly also of persons in relation to conduct.) 

gig Hoccreve To Sir 7. Oldcastle 200 Thow haast been 
out of ioynt al to longe. 1§13 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1568 11. 766 They might peradventure bring the matter so 
farre out of ioynt. that it should never be brought in frame 
againe. 1602 Snaks. /fam. 1. ¥. 188 The time is out of 
ioynt : Oh cursed spight, That euer 1 was borne to set it 
right. 1842 VENxvsos Locksley //ald 133 All things here 
are out of joint. 1871 Lowet Hope Pr. Wks. 1890 1V. 18 
The loyalty of everybody both in politics and in religion 
had been put out of joint. 

3. Apart of the stem of a plant from which a leaf 
or branch grows (esp. when thickened, as in grasses, 
so as to resemble a knee- or elbow-joint); a node. 

1923 Fitzners. /{usé. § 138 Se that it haue a good knot 
or ioynte and an euen. rgsz Hucoet, loynt of a cane, 
rede, strawe, or suche lyke, genscuduin, nodus, 1688 R. 
Hoiume Armonry tt. 84/2 The knot or joynt from whence 
a years growth proceeds. 1698 Frver dice. £. (ndia 4 P. 
105 Its Leafs are small, and come out at its Joints, 1863 
Fr, A. Kemare Resid. i Georgia 87 From each of tbe 
notcbes or joints of the recumbent cane. 1866 7rcas. Bot. 
516/2 Glaleopsis) Tetrahit ..is well marked by its hispid 
stem, which is singularly swollen beneath the joints. 

4. That wherein or whereby two component 
members or elements of an artificial structure or 
mechanism are joined or fitted together. either so 
as to be rigidly fixed ‘as e. g. bricks, stones, pieces 
of timber, rails, lengths of pipe, etc.), or so that 
ore can move upon the other while still remaining 
connected with it (as in a hinge, pivot, swivel). 

Universal joint, a contrivance by whjch one of two con- 
nected parts of a machine is made capable of moving freely 
in any direction with respect to the other. 

c1420 S. Etheldred 718 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
298 pat ston was well ygraue euery geyntte. c1440 Prom), 
Parv, 264/2 loynte, or knytty[n]ge to-gedur, wbat so they 
be, compago. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 590/46 Fuuctura, 
a Juynt. 15950 Churchw. Ace. St. Mich., Cornhill, For 
new joynts and ij cramps to Mr. Machyns pewe dore. 1589 
NasHe Pasg. § Marforius 9 ‘The ioyntes of that house 
begin to gape. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 876 Stones 
+. So cunningly layed that one could not see the ioints. 
1703 I. N. City & C. Purchaser 5: Let Care be taken that 
Bricks be not laid Joynt on Joynt. 1831 Brewster Vas. 
275 Tbe part..to wbicb tbe quadrants are 
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attached, moves on a joint. 1856S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms 
463 The universal joint 1s of great use for conveying angula 
mvution when it can be applied in couplings. 1884 W. C. 
Situ Adddrostan 1. in. 174 There is no armour but it 
has its joints, And where the joints are there the arrow 
suuchs. 1893 Law Yiaues XCV. 62/2 The joints of the 
pipes were not properly cemented, 

b. 70 break jornl: sce BREAK v. 31, t Breaking 
Joni, an arrangenient of bricks, stones, timbers, cte. 
in which the joints are not coutinuous oés.). 

1663 Geri Connsed 44 That the Bording We with 
breaking Joynts, 1856 Ounsten Slave States €6 Plantmg 
is done by laying the cuttings. .three always together, with 
the eyes of each a little removed from those of the others— 
that 1s, all ‘ breaking joints”. 

5. Geol. A crack or fissure intersecting a mass of 
rock; ustially occurring in sets of parallel planes, 
dividing the mass into more or less regular blocks. 

1601 Hottann Pliny V1. 611 ‘The Bactrian Emcrauds..be 
in chinks and ioinis (as it were) of rocks in the sea. 1761 
Catcotr Vreat, Deluge ui, (1768 306 The tops of rocks 
and summits of the highest mountains are sometimes divided 
hy joints into separate picces 1833 Lyece /'ranc. Geol. 
Gloss. s.v., Whe partings which divide coluntmar basalt into 
prisins are joints, 1882 Gein Vexrt-6h. Geol. 1. ut. 501 
All rocks are traversed more or less distinctly by vertical, 
or highly inclined planes termed Joints. 

+ 6. A connecting point ol time. Obs. rare. 

4 1638 Muve W'ss. (1672 585 Io shew the connexion of 
that vision of the book with the joynt which Legins the 
seventh Trumpet. a@1679 T. Goopwix Anowl. hather & 
Son in Spurgeon / reas, Dav, Ps. cit. 24, 1 note these 
several joints of time, because the Scripture notes them. 

IL. One of the parts or sections by the longi- 
tudinal union of which a bady is made up. 

7. A portion of an animal or plant body connected 
with another porticn by a joint or articulation 
(sve 1-3); ¢sf. such a portion or section of a limb, 
or of the stem of a plant, an internode. 

1377 Lanci. /”. Pd. 1B. xvit. 175 Pe paume hath powere to 
put vute alle pe ioynies, And to vnfolde pe folden fuste. 
«1420 /’adlad, on (/ush. v. 162 Kitte out a ioynt of reed, 
and in the side Thetof let make an hole. c 1420 St. Ethel- 
stred 880 in Horstm. Adtengd. Leg. (1881) 302 Pat ston was 

y-shape as mete for hurre body..Pat no geynte of hurre 

dy lay berinne amys, 1606 Snaks. 7r. 4 Cr. tv. v. 233 
[ haue with exact view perus’d thee Ilector, And uoted 
joynt by toynt, 1697 Dryoen Fig, Past. nu. 45 Of seven 
smovth Joints a mellow Pipe 1 have. 1828 Stark “deus. 
Nat. Hist. 11. 303 Antennz short, of nine joints. 1869 
Iuxtey PAys. i. (cd. 3) 7 The several joints of the fingers 
and tues have the common denomination of phalanges. 

8. sfec. Onc of the portions into which a carcass 
is divided by the butcher, consisting of one or more 
bones (e. g. that of the leg or shoulder with the 
meat thereon ; sf. as cooked and served at table. 

1576 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. (1587) 40 An olde frutedish is 
bigge ynough to hold a foynte of meate. 1592 NaAsHE 
P. Peutlesse \ed. 2, 21 There being one ioynt of flesh on the 
table. 1617 Morysown /t/u. tn. 115 Vbey serve small peeces 
of flesh (not whole joints as with us. 1726 Swim Gulliver 
ui. ii, The joints that were served to his majesty’s table. 
1883 Matriev Weitiams in Anowdedge 11 May 274 A single 
wing rib, or other joint of three to five pounds weight. 

+ 9. gew. A portion, ‘article’, item. 06s. rare. 

1303 RK. Brusxe //andl. Synne 5093 Y rede we panke 
hym of euery poynt, Syn we may nat forbere fe lest loynt. 

TIT. Something constructed with a joint or joints. 
+10. ‘app.) A snuff-box (with a hinged lid). Ods. 
c1gor Cipper Love makes Man wi, iii, Sir, 1 have lost 

my Snuff-box. .. I'll go to Paris, split me .. They make the 
best joynts in urope there. f 

ll. Setting slang. An outside bookmaker’s para- 
phernalia of list-frame, umbrella, etc., some of which 
are joined together in movable pieces. 

1899 Daily News 15 Mar. 5/5 It was positively ridiculous 
to see the police knocking down bookmakers’ ‘joints * eve 
time the inspector came round, and looking passively on all 
tbe rest of the time. 

IV. +12. =Joixture 4. Ods. 

1513 Bravsuaw St. Werburge 1.1900 Whiche place was 
gyuen to her loynt and dowry Vy ‘Vombert her husbande. 
es 1951 Whiche (as afore is sayd) was her Joynt and 

owry. 

+13. A coming together, mecting; the action of 
joining battle; attack, onset. Oés. 

crs4qo tr. Pol. Virg. Eug. ist. (Camden No. 29) 68 At 
ie first ioncte [L. su primo cougressu) many fell on both 
sides, 

14. sang or collog. (chiefly U.S. A partnership 
or union, or a place of meeting or resort, esp. of 
persons engaged in some illicit occupation; spec. 
in America, a place illegally kept usually by 
Chinese) for opium-smoking, an opium-den; also 
applied to illicit drinking-saloons. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 945/1, | have .. smoked opium 
in every joint in America. 1885 //omilct. Rev. Aug. 179 
A few months since the police made a raid on a ‘joint’ at 
No. 44 Clinton Place, and found seven men there smoking 
the drug. 1885 Daily 7¢/. 18 Aug. 3/2 (Farmer) This class 
of thieves, wnen they agree on a partnership or joint, as 
the slang phrase is, work one for the other as they best can. 
1887 Lippincott's Mag. (U.S.) Aug. 290 The student, upon 
reaching his ‘joint’, as the club is called, hurriedly bolts 
a few mouthfuls of breakfast and swallows a cup of coffee. 
1899 Rowntree & SHerwete Jemperauce rob. iii. 197 
There were from sixty to eigbty ‘joints’ (i.e. illicit liquor 
places) in the city. : a 

V. 15. atirib. and Comd., as (in sense 1) jornt- 

adhesion, -disease, -pain, -stiffering; fJoint-like, 
-vacking adjs.; (in sense 4, Jotsi-collar, -cnd, 
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-maker, -making, -~pin, -splice, -strip, -lest ; joint- 
bedded a. (Afasonry , ot a stone: placed so that 
its natural bed (or horizontal surface) forms a 
vertical joint of the work; distinguished from 
face-bedded, in which the horizontal surface is 
made to form the face of the work; joint- 
chair (Railways), a chair (scc CHAIR 5d, 12) 
supporting the rails at a joint; joint-coupling, 
‘a form of universal joint for coupling sections of 
shafting’ ,Knight); joint-evil, a name of £é- 
phantiast’s nodosa; joint-file,a small file of circular 
section, used for dressing the holes in hinge-joints ; 
joint-fir, a name for plants of the N.O. Gretacez ; 
joint-hinge, the same as a strap-hinge; joint-ill 
(sce quot.); joint-oil, the secretion which lubri- 
cates the joints betweeu the bones, synovia ; joint- 
pipe, a small section of gas- or steam-pipe, forming 
a connexion between two lengths of pipe; joiut- 
pliers, a small kind of pliers used by watchmakers 
and mathematical instrument makers; joint-rule, 
a rule made of pieces jointed or hinged together so 
as to fold up; joint-saw, a saw with a curved 
working face, used in making the joints of com- 
passes and the like; t+joint-sick a,, diseased in 
the joints; so tjoint-sickness, disease of the 
joints; gout; joint-snake = /ass-snake (see GLASS 
56.116, ; {joint-sponge, a morbid spongy concre- 
tion in the joints (os.); joint-water, synovia 
( = jotnt-otl) ; esp. a flux of this in diseases of the 
joints; joint-wire, tubular wire, used for hinge- 
joints in watches, etc., a solid wire being passed 
through it to form the joint; joint-wood = 
JoixTER 2 3q.v. See also JoinT-acHE, -GRASS, etc. 

1896 A ldbutt's Syst. Mec. 1. 381 The forcible breaking up 
of *joint-adhesions. 1883 Stonesason Jan., A great advan- 
tage is gained by working all string courses, cornices, and 
copings ‘ *joint-bedded * with the exception of quoins which 
should be placed ou their natural bed. 1856 S. C. Drees 
Gloss. Terms 109 The chairs for receiving the ends of two 
rails are termed “joint, or double chairs. 1889 G. FtnoLay 
Lug. Railway 44 Up tothe year 1847 the ends of the rails 
rested on joint chairs. 1680 Moxos JJech, Exerc. xi. § 7 
(1683) I. 201 ‘The *Joynt-Coller is made of two Iron Cheeks 
..moving upon a Joint. 1897 Adlbutt’s Syst. Aled. LIL. 
73 Neural arthritis comprises all *joint diseases which are 
the sequel of central or peripheral nerve-lesions. 1677 
Moxon Mech. /ixere. ii, (1683) I. 19 Put the *Joint-end 
of the Ilinge into the Fire, 1669 3B. WeLLIs (¢7¢e) ‘Trea- 
tise of the *Joint Evil. 1683 Tryon May to /lealth xix. 
(1697) 419 Leprous Scabby Iiseases, Joint-evils, and that 
which they call the Kings-Evil. 1744 Mircuece in 2/7. 
Traus. XLUM. 144 Lepra Avabum, two Species of which 
are called, the }aws, and the Yuint-Avil. 1866 7 reas, 
Bot. 538/1 Guetacer, (‘Joint Firs.) .. Small trees or creep- 
ing shrubs .. with jointed stems and branches. we Dat- 
zteL Dis. Dogs (ed. 3) 14 Anthrax ..a disease of cattle, 
known in the vernacular as..‘ joint ill’. @ 1661 Futter 
Worthies, Wiltsh. 145 Vhe “joint-like knots .. will fat 
swine. 1725 Loud. Gaz. No. 6380/12 James Low, .. 
*Jointnaker. 1900 Daily News 25 Aug. 5/1 The old 
system of *joint-:naking by ‘junction pieces’ or splicing 
and soldering, has also been abandoned. 1887 Mivart in 
Encyel. Brit. XXAL 1111/1 An albuminous fluid called 
‘synovia’, and commonly known as * joint-oil’. 1653 
R. Sanvers /’Aysiogn. bj, Foot-gout, knee-gout, and all 
*joint-pains whatsoever, 1710 T. Fucter Vharm. Extentp. 
433 Water of Millepedes .. is useful .. in scorbutic Joint- 
pains. 1825 J. Nicuorson Oferat. Mechanie 74 The 
*joint-pins mst either have nuts and screws, or other 
proper fastenings, to keep them in their several places. 
fbid., Yo drill both the arm frames ..and the circle.. 
together, that the joint pin-holes in all three may correspond 
exactly with each other, and particularly from the centre of 
each. 1667 Mitton ?, Z. x1. 488 Dropsies, and Asthma’s, 
and “Joint-racking Rheums. 1708 J. Puitirs Cyéer u. 77 
Joint-racking Gout .. and pining Atrophy. 1680 Moxon 
Wech. E.xrerc, xi. § 7 (1683) 1. 201 Moving upon a Joint..as 
the two insides of the *Joynt-Rule Carpenters use. 1692 
Capt. Smith's Scauan's Grant. u. 160, 1 have no other 
Instrument hut my Two Foot Joynt Rule. «1618 J. 
Davirs Wat's Pilgr. (1878) 41/1 How, from this *loynt- 
sick Age to bite the Gowt? 1545 Eryor Siélioth., Ar- 
thetica passio,..the *ioynte syckenesse: the goute. 1684 
T. Guy.es (¢/¢2e) Treatise of the Joint Sickness, or Gout. 
1796 Morse dawer. Geog. 1, 221 The *joint snake. .is a great 
curiosity, [breaking into pieces when struck, without bleed- 
ing). 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. 1. vi. 26 A *Joint-sponge 
is nothing else but a moisture of the sinew-water, which 
groweth on and turneth hard, and settleth there, 1599 
A. M. tr, Gatelhouer's Bk. Physicke 324/2 How we shoulde 
restrayne the fluxion of the Synnue, or *Ioyntewater. 1658 
A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. 11. xiv. 102 The joynt water, that is, 
the humidity of joynts and sinews. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. 
Supp., Joint Water, a term used by our farriers, for. .a 
running of a clear ichor from the Joints, when they are 
-either wounded or ulcerated. 


Joint, sb.2 Obs. rare. [Aphetic f. EnJornv.] 
That which is enjoined, injunction, charge. 


21475 Partcuay 5019 In that doubte ye noght, in no 
‘maner point, Sin ye me commaunde, gree to such a loynt. 


Joint (dgoint), a Forms: 4-7 ioynt, 5-7 
ioint, (5 yont, 6 iont, ioncte), 7-8 joynt, 7- 
joint. See also Juncr. [a.F. oind (:—L. junctum), 
pa. pple, of jozndre:—L. jungére to join. In sense 2 
often, in other senses occasionally, hyphened to the 
following sb,] 

1. Put together, joined, combined, united. +a. 
Const. as fa. pple. or in predicate. Ods. 
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21340 Cursor M. 10625 (Trin.) Pe witt be vertu of hir 
ioynt [Laud to hir ioynt] May no mon write wip penne 
poynt. 1390 Gowrr Coz/ 1. 253 Whan Pride is witb Envie 
joint. ¢1g00 Row, Kose 2037, 1..knelide doun with hondis 
Joynt. ¢xg90 GREENE 7, Bacou ix. 185 Next to him, And 
joint with him Castile and Saxony are welcome. 1727 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 280 The Presbytery of Glasgow.. 
are joint and unanimous for what I know. 

b. as adj. in attributive relation. Rarely of 
material things ; usually of the actions or attributes 
of two or more persons, ctc. spec. Of the lives of 
two or more persons: Continuing together in time 
until one lapses, contemporaneous, concurrent. 

1606 SHaks, 7°r. 6 Cr. 1. li. 193 For ’tis a cause that hatb 
no meane dependance, Vpon our ioynt and seuerall dignities. 
1641 J. Jackson 7rue Evang. 7. u. 120 By their joynt 
endeavours, 1765 Brackstone Com. 1. ili. 214 They there- 
fore settled the crown, first on king William and queen 
Mary. .for their joint lives. 1853 J. H. Newman Hest, Sk. 
(1873) II. 1. ii. 59 Civilized by the joint influences of reli- 
gion and of chivalry, 1883 Sir E. Kay in Law 7imes Rep. 
X LIX. 261/1 During the joint lives of the trustees. 

2. Of a person or persons: United or sharing 
wth another, or among themselves, 272 some posses- 
sion, action, liability, etc.; having or doing (what 
is expressed by the noun) together or in common. 

Often hyphened to the following sb.,esp. in words of legal 
or technical use. 

1424-5 £. E. Wills (1882) 60 Now I declare here my 
laste wille, als wel to my saide feffez as to iny ioint feffes. 
1568 Biste (Bishops’) Nov. viil. 17 Heyres of God and 
ioyntheyres [1611 ioynt heires] with Christe. 1586 T. B. 
La Primaud, Fr. Acad.1. 106 Joint-laborers with him for 
honor and glorie. 1607 SHaks. Cor. v. vi. 32, 1.. Made him 
ioynt-seruant with me. 1698 F.B. Free but Modest Ceusure 
4 Joint-purtners in the same Principles. 1708 HEARNE 
Collect, 13 Nov. (O. H.S.) 11. 151 Having Two Churches, 
and ‘wo Joint-Rectors. 1817 W. SELwyn Law Nest Prius 
(ed. 4) II. 920 Joint owners of property insured for their 
joint use and on their own account. 1878 F. S. Wittiams 
Midl. Railw, 201 ‘The directors..agreed with the G. N. 
and Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire lines in hecoming 
joint-owners of the Stockport and Woodley Junction. 

3. Of a thing, action, etc. (in szzg.): Held, 
done, made, etc. by two or more persons, parties, 
or things, in conjunction; of or belonging to more 
than one at ollice ; common to two or more, 

1424-5 £. £. Wills (1882) 60 Diuers men baf ioint astate 
whit me in diuerce of my purchace be wey of truste. 
1503-4 det 19 Hew. V/1,c. 25 V’reantble, As if the seid per- 
sones .. had a iont astate..w' the seid suruiuours. 1587 
Gotpine De Alornay v. 56-7 By the iointworking of the 
vnderstanding and will together. 1g97 Suaks. 2 Hex. JV, 
v. ii, 55 A ioynt burthen, laid vpon vs all. 1634 W. TtrwHyt 
tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol. 1) 69 You remember..what our toynt 
opinion hath beene. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India & 7, 345 
‘The joint Advantage both of the Emperor and his Subjects. 
1762-71 I1. WaLroLe Vertue’s Auecad. Paint. (1786) U1. 117 
In one corner Henry VII. and Ferdinand are conferring 
amicably on a joint throne. 1767 BLacksTonE Conn, II. 
183 The remaining grand incident of joint-estates, viz. the 
doctrine of survivorship, 1855 MacauLay Aiist. Eug. xxi. 
IV. 553 It was determined that a joint committee of the 
two Houses should be appointed. 187x Freeman Nora. 
Cong. 1V. xviii. 250 All hopes of joint action were at an end. 


+4. Made up of parts joined, fastened together, 
or combined (see also JoINT-STOOL) ; continuous, 


1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2054/4 Lost..a Joynt Cane, wrought 
with a Gold Head on it. 

+6. Used advb. =Jointiy. Obs. 

1424-5 E. E. Wills (1882) 61 Als wel bo pat stande enfeffed 
by me, as po pat ben ioint feffed with me. @1691 BoyLe 
Tfist, Air xiii. (1692) 67 Our so much joint-esteemed friend 
Mr. Mercator. O 

7. Comé.,as joint-awned, having a jointed awn. 

1787 Fain, Plauts 1. 348 Seeds numerous .. joint-awn’d 
with a long style. 

Joint (dzoint), v [f. Jorn sé.] 

1, trans. To connect by a joint or joints; to 
fasten, fit togethcr, unite. a. /2¢ material things. 

1611 SHAKS. Cyd. v. iv. 142 Branches, which being dead 
many yeares, shall after rcuiue, bee ioynted to the old 
Stocke, and freshly grow, 1691 Ray Creation 11. (1692) 53 
The fingers are strengthened with several Bones, jointed 
together for motion. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 193 The 
manner of jointing the five courses of stone. 1889 R. S. S. 
Baven-Powe ut Pigstickiug 94 Vbose which are jointed and 
soldered together. 

b. fg. (usually with direct allusion to the literal 
sense). 

1547 Honzilies 1, Contention p 2 We cannot be ioynted to 
Christ our Head, except we be glued with concord and 
charitie one to another. @ 1634 Ranpotru Jfuse's Looking- 
glass 1. 1, He, with the pegs of amity and concord,.. 
Joints ‘em together, 1673 TempLr Obs. United Prow. Wks. 
1731 I. 58 They seem to be a sound Piece of the State, and 
fast jointed in with the rest. 

ce. To fill up the joints of stone, brickwork, etc. 
with mortar or the like ; to point; to represent with 
(imitation) joints (quot. 1823). 

1703 Moxon Jlech. Exerc. 247 They joint the long 

Joints, and also the Cross Joints. 1793 SMEATON Zdystoue 
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LZ. § 209 They joint the paving with mortar. 1823 RuTTER 
Fonthill g The walls and ceiling have been jointed to 
represent stone. 1897 Daily News 4 Sept. 6/1 They threw 
us a lot of red-lead, and each man carried a large piece 

. .Teady to joint into any leak or crack he came across. 

d. Carpentry, etc. To prepare (a board, stave, 
etc.) for being joined to another, by planing its 
edge with a jointer (see JOINTER= I). 

1864 WeEasTER, Yotnt,1.. To prepare so as to fit closely ; 
to fit together; ...as to joint boards, 1875 Knicur Dvet, 
ech. s.v., Vo gotut is to plane straight the edges of boards. 
lbid.s.v., Jotuter-plane (Coopering), The inclined sole being 
presented upward for the staves, which are jointed thereon. 

2. intr. tor refl. To fit exactly into each cther as 
in the joints of masonry, etc. 

1695 Tempe /utrod. Hist. itz. 38 A small round Tower 
built of Stone .. so exactly Cut, as every one to Joynt 
into another. 1726 Leoni Adderti’s Archit. 1. 55/1 Bricks 
lying sideways, with their heads joynting into each other .. 
as a Man locks his right hand fingers into bis left. ; 

3. trans, To divide (a body or member) at a joint 
or into joints ; to dismember, disjoint. 

1530 PALSGR. 592/2, I joynte, I cut meate by the joyntes 
to make it meter for the potte or spytte. 1591 PERCIVALL 
Sp. Dict., Acodar vides, to ioynt vines, to prune vines, 
Ceuiculare. 1596 SrpeNsER F.Q. v. xi. 29 Her huge taile. . 
He with his sword it strooke, that without faile He ioynted 
it. 1697 DryDEen Zveia 1x. 1040 He joints the Neck : And 
with a stroke so strong The Helm flies off; and bears the 
Head along. 1709 Arit. Apollo 11. No. 59. 2/1 A Person 
is Joynting a piece of Meat, .. he finds it difficult to Joynt. 
1898 R. Kearton Ihild Life at Honre 78 ‘Jointing’ two 
large worms, [she] flew off at once to her chicks with them. 

th. fg. To ‘ cut off’ from or deprive of some- 
thing. Oés. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 30, I shal be con- 
tentid to be bard of mi mastership and iointid of my fellow- 
ship too. 1642 Roctrs Naaman 290 Threaten their poore 
children to joynt them of tbis or that land or portion. 

Joint-ache. An ache or pain in the joints. 

1576 Baker Yewell of Health 60 The water of Luniper 
beries..auayleth against all toyntaches proceeding of colde. 
1657 W. CoLes Adam tu Edeu ix, It is good for the Sciatica 
and Joynt-Aches. 

b. ¢ransf. Applied to a disease of trees. 

1601 Hotcanp //iity xvu. xxiv, I. 538 No trees are exempt 
from the worme, the blasting, and the ioint-ach [dolor 
meutbro run). 

Jointed (dzoi‘ntéd), a. [f. Joint sd. + -ED 2.] 
Furnished with, constructed with, or having joints 
(see the various senses of the sb.). 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxxii. 81 They ben 
wel ioynted and myghtely boned. @ 1547 Surrey Zueid wv. 
(1557) G ij b, ‘The throwing spirit, and iointed limmes to loose. 
1667 Mitton /?. Z. vn. 409 Or under Rocks thir food In 
jointed Armour watch. 1721 Pore Let. to E. Blouut 3 Oct., 
I saw her sober over a Sanipler, or gay over a joynted Baby. 
1880 HuxLey Crayfish i. 24 The crayfish has a jointed and 
segmented body. 

b. In comé. with qualifying word: Having 
joints of a specified kind. 

1591 SPENSER J/uiofot. 121 Beeing nimbler ioynted then 
the rest. 1797 M. Bawsie Aforb. Anat, (1807) 188 This 
head is placed upon a narrow jointed portion of the worm. 
184z ‘Tennyson Locksley Hall 169 Iron-jointed, supple- 
sinew'd, they shall dive, and they shall run. 1895 Outing 
(U.S.) XXVI. 369/1 My single short-jointed rod. 

Hence Joi‘ntedly adv., connectedly ; Tointed- 
ness, quality or state of being jointed. 

1846 WorcestTER, Yortutedly, ina jointed manner. Syzith. 
1877 Vinsley's Mag. XX. 207 When he could talk faintly 
and jointedly, 1881 Witney in Pree. Amer. Philol, Assoc. 
22 Articulation, in this its literal sense of jointedness. 

Jointenant, obs. form of Join1-TENANT. 

+Jointer!. Ods. [Pf Jomnr a. (or jornt- in 
JornrurE) + ER1.] A joint possessor; one who 
holds a jointure. 

1566 J. Sruptey tr. Sexeca’s Agamemuiou (1581) 147b, 
Thou that dost rule with him, made jointer of his mace. 
¢1sgo Greenn Jy. Bacon x. 8 Ile make thy daughter 
ioynter of it all, So thou consent to giue her to my wife. 

Jointer? (dzorntaz). [f. Joint v. + -ER1.] 
One who or that which joints. 

1. Name of various tools. a. Carpentry, etc. 
A long kind of plane used in dressing the edges of 
boards, staves, etc. in preparation for jointing 
thein ; also, a machine used in jointing staves. 

1678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. iv. § 4 (1683) 1. 65 Tbe Joynter 
is nade somewhat longer than the Fore-plane.. Its Office 
is to follow the Fore-plane, and to shoot an edge perfectly 
straight,..especially when a Joynt is to be shot. 1875 Car- 
pentry & Foi, 25 The carpenter uses this jack plane first, 
and, subsequently, his longer trying plane, and still longer 
jointer, to put the final touches. 

b. A/asonry. A tool used for filling with mortar 
or for marking the joints between courses of brick 
or stone work. 

1703 Moxon Jfech. Exerc. 247 A Jointer of Iron, with 
wbich, and the foresaid Rule, they joint the long Joints, 
..the Cross Joints.. being done with the Jointer with- 
out the Rule. 2812-16 J. SmitH Paxorama Sc. & Art 1. 
194 The iron tool used along with the jointing-rule, to 
mark the joints of brick-work, is called a jointer; its form 
is nearly that of the letter w, though its flexure is not in 
proportion so considerable. 

ce. A bent piece of iron inserted into a wall to 
strengthen a joint. 1864 in WensTER, 

2. A workman employed in jointing; esf. one 
who makes the junctions between parts of an 
electric wire, etc. 

1876 Prence & SivewricutT Telegraphy 235 Not only 
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should the jointer's hands be scrupulously clean, but he | 


should see that the wires to be joined are equally so, the 
copper being scraped bright and clean. 1895 ham Weekly 
Post 16 Mar. 4/8 Vhere are plenty of excavators, but the 
pipe jointers are very scarce, 

3. In the West Indies, a common nainc of /zper 
gentculatum. 

1847 Gosse Birds of Jamaica 73 The deserted provision- 
grounds are overgrown with a thicket, almost impenetrable, 
of jointer, or jointwood, 

4. Comb. Jointer-plane = scnse 1a. 

1823 P. Nicuo.son L’ract, Build. 245 Vhe Jointer-Plane 
is the longest of all the planes... tt is used for shooting the 
edges to boards perfectly straight, 50 that their juncture 
may scarcely be discernible when their surfaces are joined 
together, 1881 Younc /:very man his own Mechanic 8 244 
‘Trying-planes and Jointer-planes differ from the jack-plane 
in baie longer and set with a finer cut. 

Joint-grass. [!. Joinrsé. 3+ Guass.] A local 
name for the herbs Hlorsetail | Hgztseteam , and 
Lady's Bedstraw (Galtum veruin Britten and 
Holland); also, in southern U.S., the grass /as- 
palum distichun Cent. Dict.). 

1790 W. Maksuau. J/edtl, Counticvs (1796) 11. Gloss. 
(E. D.S.), Fornt-grass, yellow bedstraw. 

Joint-heir, etc.: see Joinr a. 2. 

Jointing (gvi'ntin , vd/. sb. [f. Joist uv. + 
-InG 1] The action of the verb Joint. 

1. The action of connecting or uniting by a joint; 
also fig. 

1642 Furter f/oly 4 Prof St. u. x. 90 An excellent 
Chirurgeon he was at joynting of a broken soul. 1ba9 
Westm., Gaz. 28 Aug. 8/1 The old piles... showing the 
tool marks and evidences of niorticing and jointing ; 

b. concr, Vhe structure of a joint or junction. 

1658 Cunperrer & Core Barthol, Anat... iti. 6 it defends 
the ends of Gristles, the Joyntings of the greater Dones. 
1696 J. Eowarps “.vist. & Prom. Gort in. 94 Uheir joyntings 
and closures are wonderful. 1833 -1ct 3.4 4 Wels, JI, c. 46 
§ 116 The said Commissioners shall... form the jointing with 
the other pipes to be added thereto with proper and snfficient 
materials. 1885 <lfheneuemn 22 Aug. 247 2 Another wall... 
of fine squared white stone drafted at the jointings, so that 
it looks panelled. ats »: E 

2. The action of dividing at the joiuts, or into 
‘joints’; dismemberment, disjointiny. 

1sgt in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. 233 Vhair taking vp the 
bwreit people, and junting of thanie, quhairof scho maid 
inchantit powder for Witchcraft. 1603 Hottano Mlntarch 
750 About cutting it up, quartering, jointing, seething and 
rosting. ao ; 

3. The formation of joints or cleavage plancs in 
rocks, etc. ; the nature or arrangement of these. 

1698 Motyxeux in Phil, Trans. XX. 217 ‘Vhe universal 
Jointing of the whole Causway, is certainly otherwise. 1784 
‘Twamtey Dairying 27 [VYhe cheese] when released from 
the Press, will heave, or puff up, by Splitting or Jointing, 
according as the Nature or State of tle Curd happens to be. 
1865 Geikie Scen. & Geol. Scot. vi. 119 1n one part the solid 
granite is only beginning to show its lines of jointing. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as jointing-plane, (a) 
a plane of ‘ jointing’ or fissure, as in a rock; (6) 
= JoinTER? 1a; jointing-rule, a Iony flat ruler 
used for guiding the jointer (JoINTER? 1b) in 
marking the joints of brickwork. 

1900 Daily News 10 May 6,4 *Jointin, boxes and aigrettes 
used in the re-arrangement of the lizhtning conductors of 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 1854 Hooker //tmal. Fruls. 1. xvii. 
406 Whose surfaces are no doubt, cleavage and "jointing 
planes. .1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., Jointing-plane, a plane 
with a long stock, used to true the edges of boards or staves 
which are to be accurately fitted together, 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 247 A *Jointing Rnle .. whereby to run 
the long Joints of the Brick-work, 1823 DP. Nicttotson 
Pract. Build. 386 The Jointing-Rule is about eight or ten 
feet long, and about four inches broad. 

Jointist. U.S. [f. Joint sb. 14 + -1sT.] 
keeper of a ‘joint’ or illicit drinking-saloon. 

1889 in Mosce (N. Y.) 5 Sept., The Grand Jury had found 
nineteen indictments against jointists. 1893 Avena (U.S. 
Mar. 467 In Kansas. .the liquor seller is the sneaking boot- 
legger, skulking jointist, criminal and outhaw, 

Jointless (dzointlés), a [f. Joint sd. + 
-LESS.] Without joints, or the usc of joints; 
having no joints, stiff, rigid. 

1559 W. Batowynin A/trr, Jag. To Rdr., Looking for his 
strong jointless olyphants, @ 1603 T. Cartwricut Confit, 
Khem, N. T. (1618) 500 Your knees .. are ioyntlesse and 
Elephant-like in yonr obedience unto his precepts. 1748 
Ricuaroson Clartssa (1811) VI. viii. 38 ‘ Let me die here’, 
were her words, remaining jointless and ininovable. 1867 
Nat, Encycl. 1. 92 Vhe pods are jointless. 

Jointly (dgointli}, adv. [f. Jornra. + -ty 2] 
In a joint manner; so as to be joined. 

+1. So as to be joined in space; together (in 

position) ; in contact; adjacently. Ods. 
_ ©3375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 58 And per-with 
ioyntly hold bi handes. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 18 b, 
‘The tenaunt shall. -hold his handes iointly together betweene 
the handes of his Lord. 1582 STANYHURST ines i. (Arb.) 
88 But neere joynctle brayeth with rufflerye rumboled -Etna. 
1710 Prtoeaux Orte. Jithes iv. 180 That whole Paragraph 
. being joyntly added, any Reader may compare them. 


+b. Continuously in space or time. Obs, 
¢1400 Destr. Trey 1538 This Cite was sothely, to serche 
it aboute, bre iorneys full jointly to ioyne hom by dayes. 
1548 G. WisHarr tr. Conf. Fayth Sweserland. in Wodrow 
AVisc, (1844) 13 Yf there be any good that remayneth in man 
after the fall, that same beynge joyntelie made weaker and 
weaker by our vyce tournes to the worse. 


The 


| XXIII. 304 *Joint-stockism has been successfully applied to | 
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+ 2. Together, in union; concordantly, harmoni- 
ously ; at the same time, simultancously. Cés. 

1362 Lasat. /*. /’/, Avi. 127 To loke if be lawe wole lugse 
30u loyntety to be loyned for euer. a 1400-s0 A leaner 
1470 All be iewis of ierusalem le Ioyntly assembles. 1545 
Baixkrow Lament. 11874) 84 Loke .. how iointly ye agre 
with the saide people of luda! 1593 SHAKS. Lucr, 1845 
Then jointly t> the ground their knces they bow. a 1693 
Weceuney Nabelais i. xiii. 352 They..went joyntly to a. . 

ent. 

+ b. In conjunction with this. Ods. 

1656 M. Dis Israce I tad. Judvornm in Phenix (1708) 
I]. 405 Your Worship desir’d jointly to know what Ceremony 
or Humiliation the Jews use in their Synagogues, toward 
the Look of the Law. 

3. In conjunction, cambination, or concert; 
unitedly ; conjunctly : opp. to severally or separ- 
ately. The only ctirrent scnse 

1340 Hamroue /’7. Conse. 5850 Parfor men sal yliclde 
acount ioyntly Of bathe togyder, pe saule and pe body. 
c 1430 Miler. Lyf Manhode i. vii. 1849) 13) Soothliche this 
is weylinge and sorwe ivymliche. 1469 Warerf, Arch in 
roth Nep. Hast. MSS. Coum. App. v. 307 Vhe saide Maire 
«. bynduh them yontly and severally to stand by this acte. 
rggr dct 7 /len. V/s, ¢ 23 § 4 Landes... wherof she..was 
seised or possessed in her owne right .. or jointly with her 
said husband. 1§93 Swans. 2 //en. 1'/,1v. iv. 52 The Rascal 
people boyne with the Traitor, and they ioyntly sweare To 
spoyle the City. 1676 Duvoex darengs. u. i. 15 Where ‘er 
you lead, We joyntly vow to own no other Head. 1967 
Biackstoxe Conia, UL. sti, 193 A devise to two persons, to 
hold jointly and szverally, is said to be a joint-tenancy. 
1875 Bayer. //o/y Nom. /:mp, App. B. (ed. 5! 450 The relation 
of Schleswig to Holstein, and of both jointly to the Danish: 
crown. | 

+ Jointmeal, a/v. Obs. [f. Joint sb. + -MEAL.] 
Joint by joint. 

1548 Coortr Elyot’s Biblioth., Articulatini, from ioinct to 
joinct, ioynct meale. 1600 Hoitany Livy Xiv. Axx. 1221 
‘They seemed like creatures dismembred & plucked asunder 
joiat-meale, 

Joint-owner, -partner, etc.: sce JoInT a. 2. 

Jointress (dgorntres\. [f. Jorsreit] + -uss.] 
A widow who holds a jointure ; a dowager. 

1602 Sunaks. /fam. 1. ii. g Our Queen Th* Jinperiall loynt- 
resse of this warlike Stite, 1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3296/4 
Part being in present possession, and the other in Reversion 
after the death of a Joyntress, 1707 /éid. No. 4320/3 Oue 
Estate. subject to a Joimture, which the Jointress is willing 
to sell. 1892 Law J/imes Kep. LXV. 400,2 Since the 
hearing. .oue of the jointresses had died and ler jointure of 
tovol, a year had ceased, 

+Joint-ring. Oés. A finger-ring made of 
two separable halves: = GeMEL 4, GIMMAL 1. 
Cf. the description in Dryden Dou Sebastian v.i: 

* Fhose rings..a curious artist wrought them With joints so 
close as not to be perceived : Yet are they both sal others 
counterpart; Her part had Juan inscribed, and his had 
Zaida..and in the midst A heart divided in two parts was 
placed", 

1604 Suaxs. Oth. iv. fu. 73 Marry I would not doe such 
a thing for a ioynt Ring, .. nor any petty exhibition. 1703 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3897/4 Lost or stolen, .. a Box,.. in which 
were. 3 Rose Stone Rings, 24 Joint Rings. 

Joint stock, joint-stock. Comm.  [l. 
Joint a. + Srock.} 

1. Stock or capital contributed and owned by a 
number of peisons jointly; capital divided into 
shares ; a common fund. 

61g 1. 5. Brit, Buss in Arb. Garner 11). 635 For the 
good government and sincere disposition of this Joint 
Stock. 1694 Luiteeci. Bricf Rel. (1857) 1b. 400 The mer- 
chants of Amsterdam are fitting out with a joint stock 15 
privateers of 40 guns each. 1711 Lond. Gas. No. 4868/3 
The Joynt Stock of a Corporation to be erected to carry on 
a Trade in the South Seas. 1779 Hervey .Vav. Hist. IL. 
200 Akind of open trade was carried on from England to 
the east, whicl greatly affected the merchants who traded 
on the joint stock. 1806 Hutton Course Wath. 1. 124, X, 
Y,and Z made a joint-stock for 12 months. 1883 Jt harton’s 
Law-Lex, (ed. 7) sv. Foint-Stock Company, Vhe common 
property of the members, applicable to the purposes of the 
company, is called its joint-stock, and hence the name. 

2. attrib. (joint-stock). Holding a joint stock ; 
formed or conducted on the basis of a joint stock ; 
as joint-stock bauk, company, firm. 

1808 H. Day (¢it/e) A Defence of Joint Stock Compantes. 
1825 Scott Fam, Lett, (1894) IL. xxi. 278 The people are all 
mad heie about joint-stock companies. 1844 Diskaewt 
Coningsby vin. i, When he received a deputation on sugar 
duties or joint-stock banks. 1893 BitHELe Couuting-ho 


Dict. s.v., A Joint Stock Company is defined by Act of | 


Parliament to be ‘A Company consisting of seven or more 
inembers having a permanent paid up or nominal capital of 
fixed amount, divided into shares, also of fixed amount, 
and formed on the principle of having for its members the 
holders of shares of such capital, and no other persons’. 
This definition exclndes companies consisting of six or fewer 
members, whose affairs fall under the Law of partnership. 

Hence Joint-sto’ck v. fars., ta turn into joint 
stock, or into a joint-stosk company; Joint- 
sto‘ckery, dealing in, or formation of, joint stocks; 
Joint-sto‘ckism, the system or principle of joint- 
stocks. (All more or less 20cc-wds.) 

1894 Sir E. Suttivan IVoman o9 Let some clever person 
invent something better, patent it, “joint-stock it, and get 
some good names on the direction, and he will have an 1m- 
mense success. 1899 Contemp, Nev. June 870 We refine the 
method of stealing, that is all—joint-stock it. and sometimes 
call it a dividend. 1864 Kea/u: 6 Apr. 3 They are them- 
selves so immersed in *joint-stockery, that they fancy all the 
rest of mankind are similarly inclined. 1856 /ait’s Jay. 
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many other branches of business, 1890 G. B. Suaw Fa/. 
£ss. 137 The transigured jouit stockisnt of the present Co- 
operative movement. 

Joint-stool .dzointst#l. lorms: a. 5-7 
ioyned, ioyn’d, ioynd, ioin’d s. (with or without 
hyphen: see forms of Sroo.,; &. 7 Joyne-stoole; 
7. 6 7 ioynt. 8 joynt-, 7-9 joint-stool. {In 
sense 1, orig, jorned stool, In sense 2, f. Joint sh. 4.) 

1. A stool made of parts joined or fitted together; 
a stool made by a joiner, as distinguished from 
oue of more clumsy workmanship. (Cf. JoinE 2.) 
Obs. exc. List. 

Frequently mentioned in 16-18the asanarticle of furniture; 
also tn allusive or proverbial plirases capressing disparage: 
nent or riuicule, of which the precise caplanation is lost. 

1434 £2, E. Werlls (1832) 102 Also a titil Joyned stoll for a 
child, & a nother Ioyned stoll, large fur to sitte on, whanne 
he cometh to mannes state. 1512 Noftiingham Nec. Wt. 114 
Duo scabella vocata joyned stoles. 1594 Lyty Worth, Bombe 
ve ii, dcefvs, You neede not be so histie: you are not so 
honest. Sedina. L crie you mercie, ] tooke you for a toynt 
stoule. 1§96 Sunaks. Jam. Shr. it.i.i99 Nath, 1 knew you 
at the first, You were a mouable. /’ct7. Why, what's a 
mouable? Aath. A ioynd stoole. 1611 Coicr., Selie, . 
wury illfauored, ordinar:e .. stoole, of a cheaper sort then 
the ioyned, or bulfet-stoole. 1634 Withals Dict. 553 Ante 
hoe te cornua habere putabam,\ cry you mercy, I tooke 
you for a joynd stoole. 1638 Dbaker tr. Lalsac’s Lett. 
(vol. [bhi nn. aii, Fiuer to Le read pon a Joyne-stoole, than 
pronounced ata Tribunall. 1712 Annutunot Foln Bullin, 
1, He used to lay chairs and juimt-stools in their way, that 
they might break their noses by fallig over them. 1784 
Cowrrr Zask 1. 19 Joint-stools were then created ; on three 
legs Upboric they stood. ‘Vhree legs upholding firm A 
miassy slab, in fashion square or round 1820 Scot A/onast. 
av, As passive an instrument of my accommodation as this 
ill-made and rugged joint-stool on which I sit. 1859 Jrriuson 
Drittany i, 9, | seated myself on a joint-stool on the deck. 

2. Mech. ‘A block holdmg up the ends of paits 
which belong in apposition, as railway rails, ways 
of vessels, ete.” (Knight Dict, Aleck. 1875). 

Joint-tenant. Forms: 6 ioynt tenaunt, 
ioyntenaunt(e, iointenaunte, 7 joyntenant, 
joyn-tenant, 7-8 jointenant; 7joynt-tenant, $- 
joint-tenant, joint tenant. [f.Jointa.+ TENANT.) 
One who holds an undivided estate in the same right 
jvintly with another or others, with a jus accrescendi, 
Whereby the interest of cach passes at his death to 
the survivors or survivor, till the whole icmains in 
a single hand, 

This right of survivorship distinguishes joint-tenants from 
tenants mn COUNTMON, 

153% Dial. on Laws Eng ww. xav. 55 the ivynt tenaunt 
hathe ryght tothe hole goodes. 1974 tr. Littieton's Tenures 
57a, If two cr three disscise another of anye landes .. to 
theire owne nse, then the disseisoures be iointenauntes. 
1659 /ermes de Ja Leys.v.. If ove Joyntenant grant that 
which belongs to hint ton Stranger, then the other Joyntenant 
and the Stranger are ‘lenants ittcommon. 1767 Giacksioxe 
Comm, V1. xit. 184 While it [the joint-tenancy] continues, 
each of two joint-tenants has a concurrent interest in the 
whole ; and therefore, on the death of his companion, the 
sole interest in the whole remains to the survivor. 

Jig. 621 Quarces Miz, Poems, Esther (1638 91 ‘Vhese 
brave ioyntenants that surviv'd To see a tittle world of men 
unliv'd. 1645 — Sol. Recant. viii. 23 Nay, Heaven and Hel 
May sooner..turn Joynt-tenants in one perfect Line. 1733 
Pore Ess. Man itt. 152 In nature's state... Man walked with 
beast, joint-tenant of the shade. ‘ 

So Joint-tenancy, the holding of au estate by 
two or morc joint-tenants, 

1613 Sir H. Fiscu Law (1636) 364 The writ abating for 
some cause that cannot be imputed to the Plaintifes folly: 
as for. lLoyntenancie, and such like. 1767 BiacksioNxe 
Comm. UL xii. 179 An estate in joint-tenancy is where lands 
or tenements are granted to two or more persons, to hold 
in fee-simple, fee-tail, for life, for years, or at will. 1844 
Witiiams Neal f’rop, vi. (1875) 132 Any estate may be held 
in joint tenancy, os 

Jointure (dzointiis),sé. Forms: 4-7 ioyut-, 
ioint-, ioynct-, (4 ioyngt-, 5 ioyntt-), -ure, -er, 
(4-6 -our, 5-6 -or{e,6 -yre, -ur; 5 iuntor, yon- 
ture. 6)ionctour, gintur); 7 joinct-, 7-8 joynt-, 
7- jointure. fa. F. jornture:—L. juuctiira, f. 

Junuct-, ppl. stem of zungére to join; see -URE.] 
+1. Joining, junction, conjunction, union. Oés. 

€ 1374 Cuaucer Bocth. Nips v. 32 (Camb, MS.) loyngture 
of sowle and body. 1550 VEL.ON Godly Sayings (1846) 47 
Lette hym notte goo from the joynture and compage of the 
members. 160: Hotrany /’/iny 1. 326 That place where 
the joincture is of the shoulders to the nape of the neck. 
1606 Forp Fame's Memorial x, To. sympathize in ioincture 
with thy courage. : : ; 

2. comcr. A joining, a junction, a joint. 
rare, 

1382 Wycuir Fzek. xxxvit. 7, 1 prophecied .. and loo! a 
styryng to gydre, and hones wenten to boones, eche to his 
joynture. c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirnrg. 109 Pei ben bounde 
togidere bi oon ioynture, be which: pat strecchip from bifore 
to hihynde to pe lenkpe of pe heed, be which is clepid 
sagittales. /dd.157 Alle bese Loonys..pat ben in ioynturis, 
as be schuldris, elbowis fetc.J. 1413 Pi/gr. Sowle (Caxton 
1483) 1v. xxxi. 80 he necke .. is the ioynture of the hede 
and the hody and maketh them bothe one. 1594 Daniet 
Cleopatra in. ii, Her disioyned Lointures as undone, Let 
fall her weak diysolved Limbs Support. 1609 Binte (Douay) 
1 Chron. xxii. 3 Yron for the nayles of the gates, and for the 
ioyninges and ioynctures. 1726 Leon: Albert's Archit. 
III. 30/1 The jointures and commissures of both halves 
shou'd perfectly tally to each other. 1838 Harper's Mag. 
Aug. 332 A wall whose every jointure is being attacked by 
vigorous little weeds. 


Now 
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+3. The holding of an estate by two or more 


persons in joint-tenancy. Oés. 

(1533-4 dct 25 Hen. VIII, c. 13 § 7 Euerie personne 
..which..skall haue juncture in vse or in possession. .of or 
in any manours.] 1974 tr. Litsleton's Tenures 57b, He 
that surviveth shal have oncly the whole tenancy after such 
estate as he hath if y° iointure hee continued. 1601-2 Fut- 
Becke 1sf #4. f’arall. 30 If lands be giuen to two, and the 
heirs of one of them, this is a good iointure, & the one hath 
freehold & the other fee simple, and if hee which hath the 
fee die, he that hath the frehold shal haue the entierty. 
1650 Boxne Scut. Reg. 223 If Lands are given to the King 
and a subject, or if there be two jointenants and the Crown 
descend to one of them, the Jointure is severed, and they 
are Tenants in Common. 1767 Brackstoxe Comme, IL, xii. 
189 Such .. an estate is called an estate in joint-tenancy, and 
so:netimes an estate in jointure. 

4, spec. a. orig. The holding of property to the 
joint use of a husband and wife for life or in tail, 
as a provision for the latter, in the event of her 
widowhood. Hence, by extension, b, A sole estate 
limited to the wife, being ‘a competent livelinood 
of freehold for the wife of lands and tenements, to 
take effect upon the death of the husband for the 
life of the wife at least ’ (Coke npon Littleton, 36 b). 

1451 Rolls Purlt. V. 218/1 Vhis Acte shall not extende 
to the prejudice of .. the Quene of hir Dower, joyntour or 
freeholder, to hir by you graunted. a@1466 (aston Lett. 
Il. 79 Vhe maner of [estlexham, the qwych is parte of my 
juntor. 1913 More Aich, ///, Wks. (1557) 58 Y' she might 
be restored vnto such smal landes as her late husband 
had ginen her in iointure. 1535 Act 27 Len. VISIT, c. 
x. § 4 In every suche case every woman maryed havyng 
such Toynter .. shal not clayme to have eny Dower 
of the residue of the Landes .. that .. were her said hus- 
bondes. 1556 A. Ariden's Will in French Shats. Geneal, 
(18691470, I will that my wyfe shall have butt iij./¢. vjs. viij.cd/. 
and her gintur in Snytterfylde. 1684 Woop Life 11 May 
(O. H. S.) Ill.95 He had married a widdow cf 7ooli, per 
annunr joynter. 1967 [bi.ackstone Comm, LI. viii, 137 A 
jointure. .strictly speaking, signifies a joint estate, limited to 
both husband and wife, but in common acceptation extends 
alsw to a sole estate, limited to the wife only. 1876 Dicay 
Real Prop. vi. 295 \t becaine a common practice tor a man 
upon his marriage to convey lands to feoffees to the joint 
use of himself and his wife for life or in tail, by which 
means a provision for the remainder of her life was secured 
to the wife. This was called a jointure. 

+b. Used as equivalent to dowry: see Downy 2. 

1494 Fanyvan Citron. vin, cexxix. 259 For the withholdyng 
of the dowre, or ioyntoure, of his firste doughter, maryed 
vnto Wyllyam ys Kynges sone. 1580 Lyiy /2apéues ( Arb.) 
280, I am perswaded yat my faire daughter shal be wel 
maryed, for there is none, that will or can demaund a greater 
ioynter then Byautie. 1998 Fiorito, /dofato, without a 
dowrie or iointer. 1615 J. SrErHENS Satyr. Ess. 364 She 
would make likewise a thousand pound Joyncture of her 
behaviour only, and Court-carriage. 

5. Comé., as jointure-castle, -house, one settled 
upon a woman as a jointure (sense 4); tjointure- 
water = jolnl-water, synovia (see JoINT 50. 13). 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabethouer's Bk. Physicke 324/2 We must 
not to suddaynly restrayne the Synnue, or Loyncture-water. 
1773 Jouxson in Bosived/ 18 Sept., Most of the great families 
of England have a secondary residence, which is catled a 
jointure-house. 1830 Miss Mirrorp Ir/age Ser. iv. (1863) 
273 Leaving the great town in which she had hitherto resided, 
and coming to occupy the family jointure-house at Oak- 
hampstead. 1852 Miss Yovce Cameos (1877) ILI. ix. 73 
Within this castle lay the little King, who was thus con- 
veyed to her jointure castle at Stirling. 

Jointure,v. [f pree sb.) ¢rans. Toscttlea 
jointnreupon: to provide with a jointure : see prec 4. 

a@ 1634 Rannoten Poems (1638) 6 But what fond virgin will 
my love preferre, That only in Parnassus joynture her? 
1657-8 Pepys Diary to Fel., She to have £600 presently, 
and..to he joyntured in £60 per annum, 1762 Foote Lyar 
in. Wks. 1799 IL. 313 She'll be easily jointur'd. 1885 Lazu 
Rep. 28 Chance. Div 205 Trusts which gave 4. and J. 
respectively., powers of jointuring their wives. 

Jointured ‘dgointiitud:, 2, [See -ep.] 

L. Provided with a jointure; holding a jointnre. 

1765 Burrow Me/. I. 215 Even jointured ladies of manors, 
might make voluntary grant, and incumber their posterity. 

2. Of an estate: Saddled with a jointure. 

1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 192 The charges the 
jointured estate was to be freed from. 

Jointureless, ¢. [f. Jomnrure sd. + -LEess.] 
Without a jointure; not provided with a jointure. 

c1611 Cnarman /Wa:dt 1x. 150 Of all three, the worthiest 
let him take All ioynturelesse, to Peleus court; I will her 
ioyncture make; And that so great, as neuer yet, did any 
inaide preferre. ; 

Jointuress (dzointiiirés). [Altered form of 
JomntRess, after zovzlere.) = JOINTRESS, 

@ 1693 Ausrry Lives (1898) I. 136 He [Butler] maried a 
good jointuresse, the relict of Morgan, by which meanes he 
lives comfortably. 1711 Lox-d. Gaz. No. 4905/3 The Reversion 
ard Fee-Simple Estate, after the Death of a Jointuress. 
1848 Wharton Law Lex, Jointress, or Foiuturess. 

Jointweed (dzoint;wid). Popular name of 
different weeds having conspicuonsly jointed stems. 
a. In U.S., Polygonum articulatum. b. Locally 
in Eng., various species of Horsetail (Zguisetzm) ; 
also the cominon Matre’s-tail (//ippuris vulgaris). 

a. 1856 Treas. Bot. 1884 Mitter Mlanten, 

b. (1879 Britten & Hottann (axnt-n, 

Joint-worm. : 

1. Atape-worm ; as consisting of a series of joints. 

1706 Mrs. Centiivre Sasset- Table mn. E iij, Tis the Joint- 
Worm, which the Learned talk of so much, .. or Vulgarly in 
English the Tape- Worm. 
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2. U.S. The larva of varions species of hymenop- 
terous insects belonging to the genus /sosoma, which 
are very destructive to grain. 

Jointy (dzointi’, a. [f. Jornr sb.+-¥.} Fall 

of joints; having numerous joints. 
_ 1578 Lyte Dedoens u. cvii. 296 ‘The. .stalke is thicke, and 
jioyntie. 1947 Hooson Winer’s Dict. Eij b, When it lies in 
a Body of considerable thickness, it is more Brickle and 
Joynty. 1855 G. Mrrenpitu Sav. Shagpat 332 They were 
as jointy grasshoppers through the action of the Flea, 

Join-work: see Jorn-. 

+ Joise,v. Oss. Forms: 4 iois(s)en, iosyen; 
Sc. 4-6 ioys, 5-6 iois, 6 iose, ioyse, ioise, 7 
ioiss, (9 joyse. {[a. OF. jozss-, lengthened stem 
of oir: see Joy v. and Rrsoice.] 

L. reff. and tutx. To rejoice. 

¢ 1320 Sexyn Sag. (W.) 92 That thai made so grete josying. 
@ 1325 /'rose /’salter cxlix. 2 loisen be dou3ters of Syon in 
her kynge. 31340 4 yewb.25 Pus him ivissep and him glorifiep 
be wreche ine his herte. 

2. trans. (Sc.) To enjoy the possession or use of. 
_a1400 Burgh Laws c. 41 (Se. Stat. I.) Pan sall pe man 
toys (gaudebit) all pe gudis of bat lande. 1508 Dunpar 
Tua mariit wemen 201, | wend I iosit a gem, and I hafe 
ane geit gottin. 1615 in Proc. Soc. Aut. Scot. (1896) XXX. 
56 ‘Fo use and exerce the said office .. als frelie.. as vim- 
quhile Schir William M*Dougall .. bruikit and joissit the 
samen of before. [¢ 1817 Hoce Zales 4& Sk. V. 152 ‘To be 
peaceably brooked, joysed, set, used and disposed of by him 
and his aboves, as specified.) 

Joise, Joissh, obs. forms of Joist, JUIce. 

Joist (dgoist,, s6.! Forms: a. 4 gieste, 4-6 
gyste, geste, gyest, 5-6 giste, (5 gyyst), 6 geist, 
gyst,6-7 geast(e, 7 geest. 8. 7-5 gise (p/. gises, 
gise,7jyce). +. 5-6 iest’e, 6-7 ieast, 7 Sc. jest, 
jeist. 5. 5-6 ioyste, 6-7 ioyst, 7 ioist, 7-8 
joyst, 7-joist. ¢. 6 ioyse (ioysse), 6-7 ioise, 
ioyce, 7 ioice (iuice), joyse, 7-8 jcyce ( f/. 
joyces, joyce), § joice. [ME. geste, gyste, a. OF. 
giste, one of the beams supporting a bridge, in mod, 
IY, effe one of the small beams supporting a plat- 
form for artillery, a bed of mineral, ctc., f, OF. ges?r 
(mod.F. géstr):—L. jacere to lie. 

‘Vhe later form jest has parallels in Hotse, Hoist, Foist 
sb3, and Joist sé.%. These developments of e¢ from fare 
of earlier date than the interchange of ai and oi in do%/, bile, 
etc., and their phonetic history is as yet obscure. ] 

1. One of the timbers on which the boards of a 
floor or the laths of a ceiling are nailed, and which 
themselves stand on edge parallel to each other 
stretching horizontally from wall to wall, or resting 
on supporting beams or girders; also, A timber 
which similarly supports the floor of a platform, 


a bridge, or other structure. 

In a large floor the main joists (A/nd/ng jotsts) are some- 
times more widely apart, and are crossed by smaller 47 tging 
jeists which bear the boards of the floor; in such a case 
there may be light joists beneath to bear the laths (cerdiny 
jotsts). See also ‘lRimMine jolts?. 

a. {1294 Pat. Roll 22 Edw. /,m.3 in Cal. 102 Ad voltam 
vel gistas.] 1379 Jew, Kipon (Surtees) IIL. 100 Pro j gyste 
pro le tlore in clocher—3d. 1448 in Willis & Clark Camdbridge 
(1886) Il. 8 The Gistes shall be on the one part squar vj 
inches and on the other part viij inches. 1535 CovERDALE 
Jer. xxii. 14 The sylinges and geastes maketh he off Cedre. 
@ 1651 Catperwoop //ist, A’/ré (Wodrow Soc.) II. 77 They 
drew down manie of Alex Clerks geests lying in the street. 

B. 1674 Petty Disc. Dupi. a 54 Which saving 
of stuff is the reason of dividing Plank into Girders, Gise, 
and Board. /¢id., 17 Gises of g inches deep. 1699 Soston 
Rec. (1881) VII. 237 From out side to out side of the Jyce of 
said Bridge. 19711 W. SutHrenann SAipbuiid, Assist, 42 
Which Girder contains but half the Stuff ot the 17 Gise. 

y. 1413-14 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) Il. 44x 
Item pro xv Jestys longitudinis sxiij ped’, 1581 A/#d¢ 
Charterha, Acc. in NV. & Q. 6th Ser. VIII. 217/1, 1 least, 
2 sparres, 1 furdeale. 1673 WerpprERBUKN Voc. (Jam.), 
Tiguus, a jest. 

6. 1494 Fanyan Chron, vi. cxcvi. 201 Sodenly the ioystes 
of the lofte fayled, and the people fell downe. 1523 Lp. 

Jerners /rotss. 1. exxv. 150 They came to Poyssey, and 
founde the brige broken, hut the arches and ioystes lay in the 
ryuer, 1658 Rowtann J/oufet’s Theat. Ins. 899 Under the 
next ceiling between the joysts. 1667 Primart City § C. 
Build, 78 Yhe fourth being a Cross Joyst or Girder. /béd. 81 
Binding-Joysts with their Trimming: Joysts, thickness five 
inches, depth equal to their own floors. 1708 Swirt Bancis 
& Phil. 58 The kettle to the top was hoist, And there stood 
fasten'd to a joist. 1823 P. NtcHotson Pract, Buthd, 118 
When the supporting timbers of a tloor are formed by one 
row laid upon another, the upper row are called bridging 
joists, and the lower row are called hinding joists. 1899 R. 
Kteuine Slalky 4 Co. 76 The floor-joists of ope room are the 
ceiling-joists of the room below. 

e. 1§70 Levins JJanif. 213/46 loyse of a house, /radula, 
1600 J. Pony tr. Leo's Africa u. 125 The tops of these 
temples. .are made of ioises and planks. 1613 Sir R. Bovte 
in Lésmore Papers 11886) 1. 23, 1 rec4 out of ffrance..20 
square loyce. 1633‘. Starrorv (ac. //7b, 1. viii. (1810) 560 
To make loyces for the platforme. 1663 Grrprer Counsel 
43 That the Joyses be framed 24 or three Inches under the 
top of the Summers. 1703 S. Sewatt Diary 25 Sept. (1879) 
Il. 89 The Beams and Joyce of the old Hall Floor are laid. 

af Z. A beam, plank, or deal. 06s. 

1375 Barour Bruce xvii, 597 Of gret gestis ane sow thar 
maid, 1661 Sc. dicts Chas. // (1814) V11. 252/2 Jeists of oak 
ilk tuentie peices. 

43. (See quot. 1598.) Ods. 

1goz ARNOLDE Chron, (1811) 85 That the brewars . . fill up 
the vessels after thei he leyde on the gyest. 1552 Hvtoet, 
loysse, whervpon great vessell are couched, or set, /ucitega, 
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1598 FLorio, Kinca/zo, ..a thing laide vnder a barrell to 
keepe it from rouling or falling.. .Some call it a ioyce. 

+4. A mass of mineral in its natural bed. 
(F. gite.) Obs. 

1829 Glover's Hist. Derby 1. 101 A quantity of very white, 
striated or fihrous gypsum is dug in the Chellaston pits, in 
thin beds, called joists. 

5. altrib. and Comb., as joist-hole; + joist-tree, 
a joist, beam. 

1566 in Peacock Fug. Ch. furniture (1£66) 95 Item the 
rood lofte sold to Johnne okelye and Robarte harwood and 
thei haue made a ioyce tree forachamber. 1886 Mrs. Cappy 
Footst. Jeanne D'Arc 109 The joist holes are also visible. 

Joist (joyest, joyse), s/.4, obs. and dial. ff. 
Gistsé.7, agistment. [As to the o/ from 7, see prec. ] 

1558 Nottingham Bor. Rec. (1889) 1V. 118 For pyche to 
merke kye with all, at the first joyest taken in-to the Cow- 
pasture. 1621 Vazworth Honseh. Bk, (Surtees) 138 Rec. of 
Henry Wilson for joyse cattle at Mosedall, xx". 1854 Yrv/. 
R. Agric. Soc. XV. 1. 234 The farmers keep no sheep, but 
aman called a ‘joist’ shepherd brings his flock, and has the 
tun of the stubbles and other food. 

Joist (dzgoist), v1 Forms: see Joist sb.) [f. 
Joist sé!) ¢rans. a. To furnish with joists. b. 
To fix on joists, 

ar615 Briene Cron. Erlis Ross (1850) 20 He caused to 
joist and loft the chamber. 1635 Brereton /vav.(Chetham 
Soc.) 95 A fair long gallery joiced, not boarded. 1839 
Soutuey in Q. Rev. LXILI. 423 Large holes..in which the 
several floorings were joisted. 

Joist, v.”, obs. and dial. f. Gist v., to agist. 

1601 HoLtann Jimny xN1. x, By joisting and laying in of 
the said beasts, 1767 A. Younc farmer's Lett, fo People 
238 The common price of joisting a horse is one shilling and 
six-pence per week in clover. 1851 Frad. KR. Agric. Soc. 
XII. 11. 408 Many of the labourers keep a cow, or ‘joist’ one 
upon a neighbouring farmer's land. 

Joisting (dzoistin). [f Jorsr sil; see -ING1 
1 g.] The timber-work of Joists supporting a floor 
or the like; the mass or structure of joists. 

1651 Ayr Presbyt. Rec. in Lit. Scott. World iv. (1894) 43 
The flooiing and gisting to be directly the height of the 
place of repentance. 1893 !} estou. Gaz. 30 Oct. 4/2 About 
t2fi., by r2ft. of the flooring and joisting was involved in the 
flames. 

Joi'stless, 2. 
no joists. 

186: Br. Saitu Tex Weeks Japan xix. 273 The houses .. 
were..joistless structures unfastened with clamps and liga- 
tures at the angles, 

Joit, obs, Sc. form of Jor 54,2 

Joke (dzéuk), sh. Also 7 joque, joc, 8 joak. 
{Appeared in second half of 17the., app. originally 
in slang or colloquial use: cf. Joxine v7. sd, 
qnot.1670 ; app. ad. L. yoc-ws jest, joke, sport : cf. It. 
gioco ‘game, play, sport, jeast’ (Florio).] 

1. Something said or done ‘to excite laughter or 
amusement ; a witticism, a jest; jesting, raillery; 
also, something that causes amusement, a ridict- 
lotis ciretimstance. 

Practical joke, a vick or prank played upon some person 
usually in order to havea langh at his expense. Phr. 7ocut, 
crack a joke, toturn a matter into a joke, rec. 

1670 Eacuarp Cont. Clergy 34 To have the right knack of 
letting off a joque, and of pleasing the humsters. 1683 
Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 1g Coming off with so many 
dry joques and biting Repartees. 1683 Dr. Epw. Hooker 
Pref. Ep. to Vordage's Myst. Div. 15 Jocs, or Witticisins, 
Raillerics and Drolleries, Quirks and Quillets. ¢ 1710 in 
Hearne Coélect. (O. H. S) 11. 463 His black Jokes or 
smutty Songs. 1726-46 Tuomson If 'izter 623 The simple 
joke that takes the shepherd's heart. 1741 Firtoixe £ss., 
Conzersat., ‘Vossing men out of their chairs, tumbling them 
into water, or any of those handicraft jokes. 1741 Watts 
Improv, Mind 1. xviii. § 17 A merry joak upon the stage. 
1748 Rictarvson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VII, 410, 1... should 
not forbear to cut a joke. were I upon a scaffold. 1749 
Smo.tetr Gi/ Blas wi. ? 5 ‘Vhe best joke of all was, I did 
not know my master’s name. 1790 Brattin Morad Sc. 1. 1. 
§7 The practice of turning every thing into joke and ridicule 
is a dangerous levity of imagination. c 1835 Song,‘ Oxford 
Freshman’, Next night I got drunker than ever, And sang 
the Black Joke at his [my 'l'utor’s] door. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirl, 1. 186 All practical jokes do seem to be pzr- 
ticularly foolish to those who suffer from them. 

2. ¢ransf. An object of or matter for joking; a 
langhing-stock. 

1791 ‘G, Gampapo* Av, L/orsem, x. (18c9) 109, 1 am the 
joke of the road wherever I go, 1823 J. F. Coorer Pélo? 
xvi, I shall be the standing joke of the mess-table, until 
some greater fool than myself can be found. ; 

3. Something not earnest or serions; a jesting 
matter. Ao joke. a serious matter. 

19726 Gay Let. to Swift 22 Oct., I wish, I could tell you, 
that the cutting of the tendons of two of his fingers was 
a joke; but it is really so. 1737 Pore Hor. Ef. 11. ii. 261 
Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, Enclose whole 
downs in walls, ‘tis all a joke! Inexorable Death shall 
level all. 1809 Manuin Gil Blas 1x. viii. ? 8 And indeed it 
was no joke. 1890 Guardian 29 Oct. 1711/1 An Irish faction 
fight is evidently no joke. ; . : 

4. attrib. and Comb., as joke-capping ; joke-ex- 
changing, -loving, -worthy adjs.; joke-fellow, one 
with whom a joke is shared. 

182r Gatt Sir A. Wylie WL. xxiv. 197 That English 
lord and his Leddy mak him joke-fellow wi’ themselves. 
1866 Ch. & State Rev.17 Aug. 518 A very joke-worthy sub- 
ject. 1883 T. Wricnt Unknown Public in 19th Cent., 
Opportunities for using them in the way of joke-capping. 

Joke (dgouk), v. [f. Joxe sé, or act. 1.. jocart to 
jest, to joke: cf. It. grocare, also Jone s6,} 


[f. Joist s6.1+-LeEss.] Having 


JOKHEE. 


1. zuz/r. To make jokes, to jest. 

[Fokingisattributed to Milton in Warton's ed. of M.'s Poems 
1785, Pp. 375; thence in Todd, and Globe ed. p. 575. But 
the actual reading (A fol. Sect. i. (1642) 26) is gesting, 
which remains in all edd. of the Prose Wks.] 

1670 see Jokinc v4/. sb.]. 1723 SveLLe Cousc, Lovers ty. i, 
Your Honour is pleas'd to joke with ine. 1768-74 Tucker Lé. 
Nat. (1834) Il. 337 Vhey quote Elijah for a precedent, who 
joked upon the four hundred priests of Baal. 1823 F. Chis- 
sop Ascent Mt. Blanc 10 ‘Vhe guides, who had so reluc- 
tantly agreed to ascend, now merrily joked upon our novel 
situation, 1858 Hawtnorne Fr. 4 /t. Frais. 11. 286 Vhe 
benchers joke with the women passing by, and are joked 
with back azain, : : : 

2. trans, Yo make the object of a joke or jokes; 
to poke fun at; to chaff, banter. rally. 

1748 Smottett Kod. Rand, Wii, Miss Snapper. .pretended 
to joke me upon my passion for Narcissa. 1768 Bosweit 
Corsica (ed. 2) 282, I often joked them with the text which 
is applied to their order. 1789 Mus. Piozz1 Journ. France 
II. 28 Sir Joseph Banks joked her about Otorov. 1838 
P'cess Ecizasetu in Lett. (1898) 344 She loves to joke 
others. @1847 Mes. Siterwoon Lady of Manor HI. xix. 
1oo It is my wish never to be joked upon subjects of this 
kind. 

3. trans. To get or put (ow! or away, by joking. 

1863 CowDen Ciarke Shaks. Char. x. 263 A fellow whi 
will joke and laugh the moncy out of your pocket. 1891 
Harper's Mag. July 194’1 Vhe question was joked away 
between them. 

Joke, variant of Jovk z.1 Ods. 

Jokee (dzaukij. collog. [f. Joker @. 
Onc on whom a joke is played. 

1869 M. Browne Chamer's Eng. 1. 275 The practical 
joker..who was also, in due course, very frequently the 
jokee too. 1880 /uich LX XIX, 189 1 The fun is fast and 
the jokees (are) furious. 

Jokeless ((dz6klés), a. 
jokes. lacking hmmonr or wit. 

1846 DP. Jerroun Chron. Clovernook Whs. 1864 IV. 419 
The jokeless..become physically forlorn, 

Jokelet (dgdu-klet).  [f. Joke 5d. + -Let.] A 
little joke, a small witticism. 

ei Avs. Ssutu Chr. Fadpole xv. (1879) 136 The lecturer 
to enliven his subject made some small witticisin—or jokelet. 
1875 Miss Brannon Str. World I. i. 17 Justina began to 
laugh, as if it had heen a green-room jokelet. 

Joker (dzéuko1).  [f. Joke 7. + -er}.] 

1. One who jokes ; a jester; a merry fellow. 

1729 T. Cookr Zales, Proposals, ete. 118 St. Patrick's 
Dean, of holy Men the Pest, A scurril Joker, and cf all the 
Jest. 1807-8 Syp. SamitH Pdyaeles"s Lett. Wks. 185) II. 
164/1 Thou shalt be laid Jow by a joker of jokes, and he 
shall talk his pleasant talk against thee. 1879 McCartny 
Own Tires VW. xviii, 12 ‘The temptation to schoolboys and 
practical jokers of all kinds was irresistible. 1887 Spectator 
9 Apr. 491/2 Some confirmed jokers,~ verbal contortionists. 

2. slang. Man, ‘fellow’, ‘chap’. Also ¢ransf. 
to animals, 

181: Sforting Maz. XXXVIII. 50 Six jokers on horse- 
back were standing stock still. 1844 Dickens Wart, Chuz. 
xli, You were another sort of a joker, in those days, you 
were! 1891 C. Roperts Adrift Amer. 136 We spotted 
some very fine turkeys, and my hungry companion said at 
once, ‘There is a good feed for two men on one of those 
jokers’. 1894 Times 14 Feb. 3/2 We managed to get the 
sick joker out of his bunk, but we could not get him aft. 

3. a. Something nsed in playing a trick, 

1858 O. W. Hotmes Ant. Breat/ft. ii. |1883) 30 The 
thimble-rigger's ‘little joker’, 1895 ez. of Kew. Jan. 
(Farmer), ‘hese little jokers were attached to the left 
thumbs. of certain judges of election as the ballots were 
being counted. ‘T'hese jokers are made of rubber and have 
a cross on them. 

b. An odd card ina pack, either left blank or 
ornamented with some design, used in some games, 
counting always as a trump and somctimes as the 
highest trump. 

1885 J. B. Greexovcu Queen of Hearts iii. (Cent.), The 
White Knight, called the Joker, otherwise the Gest Bower, 
1894 St. Famws's Gaz. 19 July (Farmer:, The game of poker 
is played with a pack of fifty-three cards, the fifty-third card 
being called the joker... American manufacturers of playing- 
cards are wont to include a blank curd at the top of the 
pack; and it is, alas! true that some thrifty person sug- 
gested that the card should not be wasted. This was the 
origin of the joker. 1894 Masketyne Sharps §& Flats 223 
In euchre you can hold the joker every time. 

Henee Jo‘keress, a female joker. 
jesting, raillerv. 

1740 Apol. Life Mr. 7. C., Comedian, When he spoke, 
that seriousness of joakery was discharged and a dry droll- 
ing levity took possession of him. 1858 Doran Crt. /ools 
66 She was the duly-appointed jokeress, if } may so speak, 
to the Duchess. 

Jokesman (dzowksmén). sonce-wd. [f. joke’s, 
possess. of Joke 56. + Man: cf. spokesman.] A 
professional joker. 

1882 Sat. Kev. 4 Nov. 598/2 To preserve the spirits of the 
Liberal party a jokesman was necessary. 

Jokesmith (dgévksmip). [f. Jone 56. + 
Saatu: ef. szmesmtth.] A manufacturer of jokes. 

1823 Soutuey Le?t. (1856) II. 336 (D.), I feared to give 
occasion to the jests of newspaper jokesmiths, 1820 — 
Devil's Walk (D.), My jokesmith Sidney, and all his kidney. 
1886 Sat, Rev, 20 Mar. 400/1 To judge from the tone of the 
untimely jokesmith’'s letter. 

Jokesome (dzéksim), a. [f. as prec. + 
-SoME.] Characterized by jokes, facetious, jocular. 

1810 H. V. Extviotr Lez. in Bateman Lif i. (1870) 16 
Light and jokesome ‘erpsichore. 1885 B. L. FarjEon 
Sacred Nugget 1.1. xiii. 185 He would indulge in jokesome 
reminiscences. 


+ -FE.] 


[-LESs.] Devoid of 


+ Jo‘kery, 


600 


Hence Jo‘kesomeness, humorousiess, 

1880 Drackmork Afary Anerley wii. 1531) 435 Her hus- 
band excelled in jokesoineness. 

Jokester (d3akstar . 
cf. frarster.] A petty joker. 
_ 1877 Daily News 11 Oct. 56 Set in fashion Ly pious 
Jokesters. 1899 /did. 13 Oct. 63 The opportunities which 
Sir Charles's fanaticism furnished to the satirists and 
jokesters of his time. 

Joking dzérkin), 70/54. [f.Joxev. + -1nc}.J 
The action of the vb. Joke; jesting, 

1670 EacuarD Con’. Clergy 33 Punning, quibling, and 


[f. JoxKE v. + -STER: 


! 


that which they call joquing, and such other delicacies of | 


wit. 1694 R. L'Estranct. Aalles ceccii. (1708) 430 Singing 
and Joaking was his Delight. 1888 Hesxty Cornet of Horse 
vib eh I... have put up more than once with practical 
jokings. ; 

Joking ‘dzakin), pp/. a. [f. Joke v. + -1nG2.] 

That jokes. fence Jo-kingly adv. 
_ 1700 Towann Life Harringion in Oceana 24 Harrington 
jokingly said, That they had an excellent faculty of magni- 
fying a Louse, and diminishing a Commonwealth. 1714 
Gay Sheph. Week, Tuesday, In j king talk. 1893 Livpos, 
etc. Lie Pusey 1. iv. go His frients . used to say jokingly 
“you are looking towards Canterbury’ * 

Jokish (dzwkif, a [f. Joxe sd. + -1su 1.) 
Given to joking, joctilar. 

1785 O'Rreet /ontaincllean ui. i. (1..), Oh, dear, how 
Jokish these gentlemen are ! 

Jokist dzée-kist. [f. Joxr sd. + -1st.] A pro- 
fessed or habitual joker. 

1882 Jal Mall G. 8 June 3/2 Flaborate inventions 
palmed off upon an uncritical public by unscrupulous 
a 1893 Jacly Vel. 24 Apr. 5’ Theodore look, 
the king of practical jokists. 

| Sokul, frof. jokull yorkul,. Also yokul. 
[Icel. joked/ icicle, heuce ice, glacier :—*jahkulo-z, 
dim. of yakt (:~*yakon- piece of ice: cf. leKLE, 
Icictk.] In reference to Iceland: A mountain 
permanently covered with snow and ice; a snow- 
mountain. 

1780 Vos Troit Aeland 233 The fire is generally con- 
tained in these mountains covere | with ice, or, as they are 
called in the country, yekuls. 1835 Aincycl. Brit. (ed. 7) 
XI. 1461 The great range of yokuls to the eustward of 
Mount Hecla 1862 /. ond. Rev. 23 Nug. 163 Willthe Alpine 
Club. .console thems:lves with the jokuls of Iceland? 1890 
Hart Cains: Bondman ut. i, Under the feet of the great 
Vatna Jokull. 

Joky dzovki), a. [f. Joxe sd. + -y.] Inclined 
to joke, joctilar. 

1825°80 Jamison, Fokie, jocular, fond of a joke, as, ‘ He's 
a fine jokic man’. 1894 H. Garnrexer (naff. Matrio£ 3y 
Feel j° sey to-day, do you, you ridiculous Bob White? 

Jole, variant of Jowt. 

Jolely, joliflich. jolile, etc., obs. ff. Joriity. 

Jolie, jolif, -ife, ctc., obs. ff. Jory. 

Jolifte, -ivete, -ite, etc., obs. fl. JoLnity. 

+Jo‘lious, a. Os. rare. Also 6 iolyous. 
[f. yoly, jolic, JoLLy + -ovs.] Jolly. 

1560 Rotiaxp Crt. Menus Prol. 64 Iocuid with Toy, and 
Tolyous to Taip. /éfd. 1. 315 O Lustie lufe, thy lufesome 
obseruance So Ioyous is,. .50 Tolious, repleit of all plesance. 

Jolious, obs. form of JEAtous. 

Jolle, obs. form of JowL. 

Joliification (dgp:lifike ‘fon). collog. [f. Joury 
@. +-FICATION.] The action of jollifying or making 
merry : merrymaking, jollity; a merrymaking. 

1809 W. Irvine Anickerd. vu i. (1849! 313 For some time 
this war of the cupboard was carried on to the great festivity 
and jollification of the Swedes. 1818 Scott Let. to dlJorrit? 
5 Nov. in Lakhart, We had a grand jollificatton here 
last week. 1853 Cowves Crarke Shaks. Char. viii. 200 She 
rates Sir Toby: .. soundly, .. twitting him with his jollifica- 
tions. 1872 Harpwick 7'rad. Lanc. 117 There existed no 
impediment to unlimited jollification. 

Jollify dzelifsi), 7. collog. [f. as prec. +-Fy.] 

1. ¢rans. To make jolly or merry; to make 
slightly intoxicated ; cf. JoLLY a. 3 b. 

1824 Blackw. Wag. XV. 600 Such things serve as shoeing- 
horns to draw on more bottles hy jollifying the host. 

2. intr. To make merry; ¢sf. to indulge in 
drinking. 

1830 /'raser's Mag. 1. 212 Noah was ahout performing 
a religious rite at the very moment that he jollified. 1865 
Pall Mall G. 29 Dec. 3 The tens of thousands who jollified 
at Sydenham on Boxing Day. 1880 Biackmore A/ary 
Anerley 1. vt. 66 Here will they all jollify together ; while 
the sky holds a cloud. or the locker a drop. 

Jollily (dgg'lili}, azz. Forms: see Jouny a.; 
also 4 ioliflich, iolely. [f. Jolny@.+-Ly2.] In 
a jolly manner. 

L. Cheerfully, gaily, merrily, jovially; tspiritedly, 
gallantly, boldly, insolently (04s.). 

13..A°. Adis. 4753 (4737) Who pat hap trewe amye Ioliflich 
he may hym in here afy3e. ¢1380 Wycuir Ils. (1880) 99 
Kedi.. to werre jolily ajenst cristene nen. ¢1420 Anturs 
of Arth. xxxix, So iolyly thes gentille iustede one were. 
1547 Hoorer Ausw. Gardiner’s Bk. X. iv, Lord, 1 knew 
thy trewthe, and Iolyly pratyd of the same. 1581 J. Bett 
Haddon's Answ. Osor. 36b, Wherein you triumph so 
lollylye. 1670 Mitton Hist. Eng. vi. Wks. (1847) 5360/1 
Sitting jollily at dinner. 1788 FRaNKLin 4 utodiag. Wks. 
1840 I. 200 Having done a good day’s work, they spent the 
evening jollily. 1865 Kixcstey //erew. ix, Baldwin was 
silent, thinking and smiling jollily. 

+2. Amorously ; licentionsly. O/s. 

¢1400 Rom, Rose 7031 Prelat lyuyng iolily Or prest that 
halt his quene hym by. 


| 


JOLLITY. 
+3. Finely, handsomely, gaily. Ods. 


1375 Baruour Jirnce 1x. 201 Men arayit Jolely. 1426 
Acueway /’ocms 16 He is a gentylmon and jolyte arayd. 
1640 Pracuam in F.llis Spec. Aug. Poets WW. Ro, Vireir 
heads full jollily they dight. 

4. Excellently, splendidly; ftnely; delightfully. 
Now slang or collog. 

¢ 1563 Fack Fugler in 4 Old Pluys (1848 34 You wold pom. 
mile him ijoylile a-bout the pate. 1668 11. More iz. Dial u. 
ix. (1713) 113 You come off jollily, methinks, .. apologizing 
thus in thegeneral. a 1822 SHELLEY tr. faust 1. 23, I see 
one yonder burning jollily. 1878 M. C. Jackson Chaferon's 
Cares Il. ix. 117 When one meets nice people and gets on 
jollily with them. 

+ Jo'lliment. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Jonny a, 
+ -MENT.] Mirth, merriment, jollity. 

3590 Srexser F. Q. u. vi. 3 Vo feede her foolish humour, 
and vaine iulliment. 1596 /déd. 1v. xi. 12 ‘Triton his trumpet 
shrill before them blew, For goodly triumph and great 
iollyment. 

Jolliness (dzp'linés). [f. Jonty a. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being jolly, in the various 
s:nses of the adj. ; jollity. 

¢ 1386 Cuacerr Sgr.'s 7. 281 In this Tolynesse I lete hem 
til men to the super dresse. ¢ 1430 Viler. Lyf Manhode w. 
xiv. (1869) 184 Pat isa perile to which jolyfnesse (F. yeumesse} 
led me. ¢ 1450 Jertin 475 For the jolynesse that was in 
hym and the myrthe. 1530 Patscr. 2:5/1 Jolynesse, 
Joline‘é. 160r Sin W. Corswanits ss. ut. xlvi, Ih viiy, 
This life of armes which custom hath taught to put on 
a gallant iollinesse in his outward behauiour. 1682 Buxyax 
Moly War 336 At his own tahle, among his own guests .. 
in the midst of his jolliness. 1894 } e//ow Bk. 1. 82 Times 
of joliiness and glad indulgence. 

+Jo-llitry. Os. [itreg. alteration of next; 
Yafter gallantry, pleasantiry, eic.] = JOLLITY T, 2. 

261685 Debtford Plumb Cake in Bagford Ball, 1876) 72 
Mark I pray what came to pass, which spoiled their jollitry. 
1932 Gentleman Instr. ed. 10) 537 (1).) Vo strain jollitry 
not into annual .. but into a daily inadness. 1736 Lepiarp 
Life Mariborongh \. 273 ‘the olicers were celebrating the 
Festival. in Mirth and Jollitry. 

Sollity (dzpliti). Forms: a. 4 iolif-, -yf-, 
-ive-, -yvete. B. 4 6 ioli-, ioly-, 5 golly-), 6-7 
ioyli-, ioyly-, iolli-, 7- jolli-; 4-5 -te. 4 6-tee, 6 
-tye, -ti, 6-7 -tie, 6--ty. [a. OF. yolivete, soliese, 
Joltle. {. jolif, jolt: see Jonny a. and -TY.] 

1. The quality or condition of being jolly. light- 
hearted, or festive ; exubcrant mirth or chcerful- 
ness; tlevity, giddiness (06s.). 

axz3z10 in Wright Lyric 7. xxx. 89 Wymmon with the 
jolyfid, chou thench on Godes shoures. 1382 WycuiF Judith 
x. 3 She clothide hir with the clothis of hir jolite. a 1400-50 
Alexander 3337 Quen al pe iolite of Giugne and Iulus was 
endid. ax14s0 Ant. dela Tour (1868 7, Vhe doughter of 
lacob whiche for lyzhtnes and iolyte of herte lefte the hous 
of her fader. 1509 Barcray Shxf of Folys (1570) 105 Omnia 
fert atas, both health and iolitie. 1670 Mitton Hist, Ang 
v. Wks. 1738 I. 8&6 A Youth, through jollity of mind un- 
willing perhaps to be detain’d Jong with sad and sorrowful 
Narrations. 19756 Berke SuAl, § B. ut. xxv, The passion 
excited by beauty is .nearer to a species of melancholy, 1 an 
to jollity and mirth. 189: R. Ettis Catudlus Ixi 238 O 
happiest Lovers, jollity live with you. 

2. Merrymaking, festivity, revelry; A/., Festivi- 
ties, festive dissipations or enjoyments. 

1300 Cursor A. 28147 Caroles, iolites, and plaies, Ic haue 
be-haldyn. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. xxvi. 100! Varl. MS. The 
knyght yede to the tornement sc//. as ofte as a man gope 
to the Iolytees of worldlye speculacions. c 1470 HENRYSON 
Mor. Fab, ii. (Town 4 C. Alouse) 292 Thus as thay sat in 
all their jolitie. 1579 Lyty Lupéues (Arb.\ 19 For all my 
treasure spente on Iewells and spylte in iolytye, what 
recompence shall I reape besides repentaunce? 1627-77 
Fettuam Nesolzves 1, xiii. 21 It comes, like an arrest of 
‘Treasonina Jollity. @ 1674 CLareNpon //ist. Reb. x. § 179 
Not keeping company with the other Officers of the Army 
in their jollities, and excesses. 1750 Jonxsox Rambler 
No. 80 2 7 Winter brings natural inducements to jollity 
and conversation. 1849 Macauray //ist. Eng. iii. 1. 321 
The coarse jollity of the afternoon was often prolonged till 
the revellers were laid under the table. 

+3. Pleasure, enjoyment; esp. sexual pleasure, 


lust. Obs. 

¢1330 R. Brunsxe Chron. (1810) 50 Knoute of his tody 
gate sonnes bre. Tuo hy tuo wifes, pe prid in jolifte. 1340 
Hampore /sa/ter ii. 10 Enuye couartis iolifte and oper 
vices. ¢ 1374 CHatcer Boe/h. ii. pr. vii. 62 (Camb. MS. 
Of whyche bestys al the entencyon hasteth to fulfylle hyr 
hodyly Tolyte. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer Sir Thopas 132 Nedes 
moste he fighte .. For paramour and Iolitee Of oon that 
shoon ful brighte. axzqso Avt. de fe Tonr 1868 41 (Theil 
that..thought more on her iolytees and the worldes delite .. 
thanne thei dede on the service of God. 1615 Crooxr Fody 
of Afan 242 \n gelt men..all vigour of lust and desire of 
ioylity is eatinguished. 

+4. Insolent presumptionz or self-confidence ; pre- 


sumptuous self-reliance. Ods. : 

a13g0 Hampote Psallfer xxiv. 7 The trespasis of my 
3outhed that is my iolifte and fole hardynes. 1549 Latimer 
4th Serm. bef. Edw, "7 (Arh. 112 The pore wyddowe .. 
wyth. ii. or thre wordes shall hryng hym downe to the 
grounde, and destroye hisiolitye. 1581 Confer. tt. (1584 H, 
‘This he spake with great iolitie and scoffingly. 1614 
Rareicn Hist. World I1.v. iii. § 6. 375 In this iollitie of 
conceit, he determined to fight. 

+ 5. Gallantry, bravery. O43. ‘ 

crsgo tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden I. 89 Wee will 
returne unto Carausius .. renomed throwghe his jolitee in 
warfare, , 

+6. A beauty, grace, or personal accomplish- 


ment Oés. ; 
148. Caxton Chivalry 46 Vf by beaute of facion, or by 


JOLLOP. 


a body fayr grete or wel uourned, or by fayr here.. and 
by the other [olytees shold a Squyer be adoubed Knygbt.. 
lowe and vyle mayst thou make Knyghtes. 

+7. A state of splendour, exaltation, or eminent 


prosperity; splendour, magnificence; finery of © 


dress or array. Ods. 

1549 Larimer 4/2 Serm. bef. Edw. V1 (Arb.) 113 He 
shewed bim al the kyngedomes of the worlde, and all theyr 
iolitye. 1565 Jewr. Def, <1 fol. (1611) 363 In the time of 
Pope Boniface the Eight, when the Authority of the Bishop 
of Rome was in greatest iollity. c 1600 Suaks. Sonn. Ixvi, Vo 
behold..needie Nothing trimd in iollitie. 1620 SANDERSON 
Serm. on 1 Kings xxi. 29 (1689) 152 To proclaim judgement 
against an oppressing King [Ahab] in the prime of his 
Jollity. 1698 Fryer dec. £. /ndia & P. 109 The Jollity 
and Pomp of the Heathens is much allayed by the Puritan- 
ism and unlimited Power of the Moors, 

+ 8. Pleasantry, jocularity ; joke, jest.. Ods. 

1581 Savice Tacitus, //ist 11. 1xviil. (1391) 92 T wo souldiers, 
..vpon a iolity challenged one another to wrestle. 1596 Lr. 
W. Bartow Lhree Sexm. Ded. 82 Others in their tollitie 
haue reported that they could neuer salute the Sunne in 
England. 1608 D.T. £ss. Pol, § Afor. 106 They must.. 
out of tbe humour of their jollities, give vent. 

Jollop dze'lap , 5d. Also jowlop, ? jellop : see 
Jonnorep, [app. f. Jown2, 7ol//, jole + */op, Lap 
56.1 2: cf. DEwLap, which also occurs in the same 
or a cognate sense ‘I b). 

(It is tempting to conjecture that dezelaf itself, of which 
the first element is unexplained, may have originated in 
some popular perversion of sow/af or sewulap; butat present 
this is not supported by evidence or analogy.)] 

The wattle of a cock, turkey, or other fowl. 

1705 Bosman Guinea 262 His Bill is Yellow ; from whence 
to the Head grows out on each side a red Jollop. 1866 H. 
Crark Jnftrod. FHer., Jellop [see Jottopep]. 1890 Cent. 
Dict., Jewlap. 

+ Jo-lop, v. Obs. rare—'. intr. To gobble as a 


turkey-cock. 

1683 R. Hote -frmoury 1. 310/2 (Of the Voices of Birds) 
The Turky Cock Jollopeth. 

(Hence, erron. Jollop sé. ‘the cry ofa turkey’, in Hatui- 
wett ; whence in Cent, Dict. and Fusxk as * Prov. Eng.’ 
Not in Ang. Dial, Dict.) 

Jollop, obs. form of JALAp. 

Jolloped (ze lopt), a. //er. Also jowlopped, 
?jellop pied. [f. Jorror sé. + -Ep*: cf. Dew- 
LAPPED.] Of a cock, etc., borne as a charge: 
Ilaving the wattles of a specified tincture different 
from that of the body and head; = WATTLED. 

1610 Guittim //ervaldry im. xx. 164 He beareth Gules 
three Cockes Arzent, Armed Crested and lelloppe«d Or, by 
the name of Cocke. /bid. xxi. 164 Three Capons Sable, 
Armed, Crested, and Ilow-Lopped Or. /ézd. xxvi. 182 Hee 
beareth, Sable, a Cockatrice displaied, Argent, crested, 
nembred, and iollopped, Gules, by the name of Buggine. 
1622 Peacttam Compl. Gent. xvi. (1634) 178 Three Cockes 
Gules, Arined, Crested, and jellopped, Sable. 1765 Porny 
Heraldry Gloss., Follopped or Yowwlopped, term used to 
signify the gills of a Cock, when born of a different ‘l'incture 
from his Head. 1864 Boutert Heraldry, liist. & Pop. x. 
64 A Game-cock is..jowlopped of his Wattles or simply 
wattled. 1866 H. Crark /utrod. Her. (ed. 18), Fellop, 
Felloped, terms occasionally used. .to describe the conth of 
a cock, etc, when borne of a tincture different from that of 
the head. 1890 Cent, Dict., Jewlapped. 

+Jo:llux. Obs. slang. [f. Jouiy a.: cf. dial. 
jollus fat, fleshy, jollock jolly, hearty, sd. (slang) 
a parson.} (See quot. ) 

1797 W. Mason Ode to Sir Fl. Norton 12 And find it the 
same easy thing To hit a Jollux ora king. (Poems (1810) 
419 1 Wote, A vhrase used by the 402 fon for a fat person.) 

Jolly (dze'li), 2. and adv. Forms: a. 4 iolife, 
-iffe, -yfe, -ef, 4~5 iolyf, 4-Oiolif. 8. 4-6 iolye, 
4-7 ioly, 5 iuly, yoly), 5-6 ioyly, 5-7 iolie, 
6 iollie, iolly, ioylye, 7 jollie, 7~ jolly. [ME. 
jolif, jolyf, joly, a. OF. solif, sold, gay, festive, 
lively, merry, amorous, gallant, brave, finely 
dressed, handsome, fair, pretty, =It. grudivo 
merry, pleasant, cheerful, glad, gay (in Florio 
gtolivo ‘iollie, pleasant, ioyous, blithe, bonnie, 
buckesome ’), OCat. yo/zze (Littré). For the loss of 
the final fin F. and Eng. cf. hasty, tardy. In 
15-16th c. app. associated with yoy, whence the 
spelling 7oy’/y’. 

‘The origin of OF. yol(fis uncertain. French etymologists 
have generally followed Diez in referring it to ON. 767(=OE, 
ze6/) NULE, or to a cognate German name (indicated by 
Gothic ¥z/e’s November) for the midwinter feast of the 
northern nations, whence (in ON.) for ‘a feast’ generally ; 
thus *yaZivus, j5/-if would be=festive. But the historical 
and phonetic difficulties involved, whether the word is sup- 
posed to have been taken into F. from Norse after goo, or 
to have been Common Romanic, are such as to render this 
conjecture extremely doubtful. M. Paul Meyer suggests 
that OF. jo/i/might be after all:—L. "yaudrous, f. gau- 
dére to rejoice, gaudinm joy, with change of d to /, as in 
cigada, Pr. cigala, ¥. cigale, Vadensis, F. Valois, and some 
other words. ] x ate 

1. Of gay and cheerful disposition or cha- 

racter; bright, lively; joyous, gladsome, mirthful. 
Now arch. and chiefly of time. 
_@ @1310in Wright Lyric P. xvi, 52 Heo is dereworthe 
in day, Graciouse, stout, ant gay, Gentil, jolyf so the jay. 
2a 1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 435 Ne she was gay fresh ne 
lolyf But semed be ful ententyf To gode werkes. 

B. ¢1380 Wycuir His, (1880) 169 Preiere is betre herd of 
god bi..stille devocion. .pan bi..toly chauntynge pat stirep 
inen & wommien to daunsynge. 1582 STANYHURST nets 
ut. (Arb.) 73 Wee ,. with iollye tumult, where should that 
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Jolly fellow, jolly 
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cittye be setled Streight waysdemaunded. ¢ 1636 Mitrox 
Soun, Nightingale, While the jolly Hours lead on propitious 
May. 1647 May Hisé, Parl. 1. ii. 18 Tbough the times 
were jolly for the present..they could not chuse but feare 
the sequell. 1750 Dopp Poems (1767) 28 The jolly choir 
of maidens trim, Daughters of pleasance. 1871 R. Extis 
Catusius \xi, 11 Come, for jolly the time, awake. 

+ 2. In more physical sense: Having the fresh- 
ness and lively spirits of youth or good health; 
fresh, lively, sprightly, spirited. Odés. 

a. 13.. Sexyn Sag, 2565 Hit was a knight .. And [had a] 
yong jolif wif. ¢1380 Str Ferumb. 1582 A do3ty iolyf 
bacheler a 30ng man & a wi3t Pat is of body fresch & fier. 
1450 Bk. Hawking in Rel. Ant. 1. 300 That hawke was 
never so jolyfe and so luste afore. 

B. ¢1325 Song of Yesterday 75 in E. E. P. (1862) 165 An 
hounde Pat is likyng, and Ioly And of sekenesse hol and 
sounde, ¢ 1386 CHaucer J/iller’s T. 77 Wynsynge she was 
asisaioly colt. ¢1450 J/er/tn 47 Thei be yonge men and 
lolye, and have grete nede of counseile. 1523 Lp. Berxers 
Froiss. 1. ccxxix. 308 Vherle of Marche was as then a ioly 
rong herty knight. 1586 Bricut Afelanch, xxviii. 160 The 
hisude getteth a farther egernesse, and these iolie spirits be 
wasted, 

3. In high spirits; exhilarated, joyful; + glad 
of or pleased at something. Chiefly predicative. 

¢1305 St. Swrthin 117 in £. E. P. (1862) 46 pis gcde man 
of pis tokning: iolyf was ynou3. 1393 Lanct. P. 77. C. xiv. 
zo lob by-cam a2 iolif man and al hus ioye newe. ¢ 1400 
Destr, Troy 249 Iason was loly of his luste wordes. 160a 
Hotrann Livy x. 358 The Tuscans..got hart and were very 
iolie, saying that the Gods were in favour of them. 1656 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 266 ‘Though some are soe 
jollie at the French entertaynement. 1780 Jonnson Lett. 
to Mrs. Thrale 30 May, Vaylor, who is gone away brisk 
and jolly, asked me when I would come to him. 1863 
Kincstey #’ater-Bad. i, And then shook his ears, and was 
as jolly as ever. : 

b. exphem. Exhilarated with drink, slightly 
intoxicated. 

1652 C. B. Staryiton /ferodian 56 In his Tipsy Cups 
when he was Jolly. 1741 H. Wa.rvore Lett. //. A/ann (1834) 
I. 36 Young Churchill and a dozen more grew jolly, stayed 
till seven in the morning and drank thirty two bottles. 1884 
Par £ustace 33 I'm never more than jolly, and can take 
care of inyself precious well. 

4. Indulgiug in, or fond of, conviviality and social 
inerriment ; festive ; jovial. Zhe jolly god, Bacchus. 


dog, a person of convivial tastes 


and habits: cf. FeLLow sé, 3 a. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1.332 The quhethir he glaid was and 
Toly, And till swylk thowlesnes he 3eid As the cours askis 
off 3owtheid. 1483 Caxton G. ce la Tour Ciij, Them.. 
that so moche waste their good to be iolif and repayre their 
carayn. 1550 CrowLey /figr. 35 b, Vo lyue lyke a Lorde, 
and make iolye chere. @ 1661 Futter [Vorthies{ 1840) LI. 532 
He was a jolly gentleman, both for camp and court, a great 
reveller. 1697 DryvEN A /e.vander's Feast 49 The jolly god 
in triumph comes. 1750 7he Student, Vhere is another set 

. who assume to themselves the name of jolly fellows and 
ridicule every body who has the folly to be sober. 1799 
Lp. Mecsourne in AZ, Papers (1889) 5 Miller himself is 
a little jolly dog. 1813 Sforting Alag. XLI. 88 A decent- 
looking man..who had sacrificed too freely to the jolly God. 
1843 THackrray Crtt. Rev. Wks. 1886 XXIII. 87 He be- 
came a viveur and jolly dog about town. 1871 R. Ettis 
Catulins xlvii.6 They, my jolly comrades Search the streets. 


Il. +5. Of cheerful courage; high-hearted, 


gallant; brave. Ods. 

©1330 R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 333 With jolif men of gest 
toward be North he schoke, To chace Kyng Robyn. 13.. 
E. £. Allit. P. B. 300 The lIolef Iapheth watz gendered pe 
pryd. 1375 Barsour Bruce x1. 524 Thai war all song men 
and Ioly, And 3arnand till do cheuelry. ¢ 1400 Beryn 2440 
A trewe visage He had, & a manly, And Iuly was he. 1523 
Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. cccexlii. 779 ‘Ihe same season there 
dyed ..the gentyll and ioly duke Vincelyns. 1590 SPENSER 
F. Q.t.i.1 Full jolly knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, As 
one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt. 1642 
Rocers Naaman 29 The only season of working a jolly and 
stout heart to crouch and creepe. 

+6. Overweeningly self-confident; flushed with 
sticcess or prosperity; full of presumptuous pride ; 
defiantly bold, arrogant, overbearing. Ods. 

a@1340 Hampotrk Psalter cxlvi, 12 Proude men & iolif 
{v.r. ioly], noubere dredis htm na has hope in him. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 1. i, Evilmerodach, a lolye man without 
lustyse and cruel. 1566 Stapleton Ret. Untr. Fewel iw. 111 
Thinke you to outface us with ioyly bragges? 1573 G. 
Harvey Leéter-bk. (Camden) 45 M. Brown..amongst other 
of his iolly vaunts..made this kost. 1648 SANDERSON Seri, 
II. 232 It concerneth every one of us .. not to be too bigh- 
ininded or jolly for any thing that is past. 1666 SancrorT 
Lex Jenea 40 Our Mountain which we said in our jolly 
pride should never be removed. 

III. +7. Amorous ; amatory; wanton, Instful. 

1382 WycLir Avnos vi. 4 3e sleepen in beddis of yuer, and 
wexen wijld [g/vssor iolyf] in 3our beddis. ¢ 1385 CHAUCER 
L.G. WV. 1192 Dido, So prikyth hire thes newe iolye wo. 
1390 GowER Conf. IL. 36 Vhou in al thi lust jolif The 
bodily delices soghtest. c 1425 Sever Sag. (P.) 235 The 
emperour was jolyf of blode, And bare councel undirstood. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. (1495) 256 He sholde send to her all 
the yonge men that were Ioly for to enforce and to make 
her do theyr wyll. 1645 Mitton Zetrach. Wks. (1847) 
181/2 (Gen. ii. 18) In the Song of Songs, which is generally 
believed, even in the jolliest expressions, to figure the 
spousals of the church with Christ. : 

b. Of animals: In heat. Ods. exc. dial. _ 
1g00-20 Dunar /?eents Ixxxiv. 8 Quhone the biche is jolie 
and on rage. 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 1947 Quhen ane[s] 
iolie persauit wes ane beist..Scho suld be keipit closlie vndir 
cuir. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Folly, maris appetens. 
IV. +8. Bright or gay in appearance ; brilliant, 


showy, splendid. Oés. 


| 


JOLLY. 


13.. &. E. Aldit. P. A. 841 Thys Therusalem lombe hade 
neuer pechche, Of ober huee bot quyt (=wbite] Iolyf. ¢1380 
Wyceur Sed, Wks. I11. 520 Jolye and gaye sadeles. a@ 1440 
Str Eglam. 1200 Mony knyghtys herde of bone That yoly 
colourys bare. 1535 CoverDaLEe ¥oé xl. 10 Vp, decke the in 
thy ioly araye. 1688 SoutH Serm., Prov. xil. 22 An apple 
of Sodom ..with a florid jolly white and red. 

+ b. Of immaterial things : kine; fair; specious. 
a1s00 Bernardus de cura ret fain. (E. E. TY. S.) 198 Trast 
hym nocht, suppose he were pi brudyr, Bot gef a ioly worde 
ay for ane vdyr. 1557 Tottel's Alisc. (Arb.) 202 Then fine- 
nesse thought by trainyng talke to win that beauty lost. 
And whet her tonges witb ioly wordes. 1562 JEWEL Afo/. 
Ch. Eng. w. (1600) 146 Thus with a gay, and iollie shewe, 
deceiue they the simple. 1576 Freminc Panofpl. E fist. 245 
‘Those, which by outward gesture and habite of the body, 
make a jollie shew. 

+9. Finely or ‘bravely’ dressed ; = Sc. ‘ braw’. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. 199 A squier .. That fressher 
was and lolyer of array As to my doom than is the Monthe 
of May. 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour Ciijb, [I] spared 
myn araye on holy dayes for to shewe me fresshe and ioly 
tofore men ofastate. 1508 DunsaR 7ua maritt wenn 67 
With silkis arrayit, Gymp, folie and gent. 1593 R. Harvey 
Phtlad. 5 His multitude of rude Scythians and shepheardes 
could do more Actes than all the fine gay troopes and rankes 
of Baiazete,..vwnlesse it be an infallible tien that the iolliest 
men are euer greatest actors by sea and land. 

Good-looking; handsome; __ fair, 
Now only dad. 

27a 1366 Cnaucer Rom. Rose 829 So noble he was of his 
stature, So fair, so loly, and so fetys. ¢1475 Partenay 343 
Then spak the moste gentillest of thaim thre, The most good- 
lokest And iolyest tose, 1565 GoLDinG Ovia’s Met. xint. (1567) 
Aaijb, I know my selfe too bee A iollye fellow. For euen 
now I did behold and see Myne image in the water sbeere. 
1648 Beaumont Psyche iv. iv, When all the glorious Realm 
of pure Delight, Illustrious Paradise waited on the feet Of 
jolly Eve. 16g0 J. Reyxotps Flower Fidel. 20 This jolly 
Nymph..very joyfully conducted them through the Woods. 

LL. Healthy and well developed; of large make 
and fine appearance; well-conditioned; plump. 
Rarely of a plant. d7a/, and co//og. 

a 1661 Futcer iorthics (1840) 111. 363 A dainty dame in 
her youth, and a jolly woman in her age. 1683 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1848/8 A brisk jolly Man, brown hair’d. 1707 Curvositres 
in Husb, & Gard. 205 One of these Branches .. was grown 
to be avery Jolly Plant, 1712 STRELE Spect. No. 485 ? 3 
He is that Sort of person which the Mob call a handsome 
jolly Man. 1749 Pil. Trans. XLVI. 234 The Lady was 
brought to bed of a fine jolly Boy. 1825 Brockett, Folly, 
stout, large in person. ‘A jolly landlady’. 1887 Aes? Gloss , 
Folly, fat; plump ; sleek, in good condition. 

. 12. Used as a general expression of admira- 
tion: Splendid, fine, excellent. 

1548 UDALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark viii.31 To haue hym 
greatly estemed, and taken for a ioly felowe of euery body. 
1576 FLemine tr. Caius’ Eng. Dogs in Arb. Garner LIL. 239 
This dog..taketh the prey with a jolly quickness. ¢ 1620 
C. More Life Sir 7. More (1828) 316 This said jolly invention 
of Sir Thomas More’s. 1697 Drypen Virg, Past, i, 146 
Graze not too near the Banks, my jolly Sheep. 1805 
Worpsw. iVaggoner 1. 118 My jolly team, he finds that ye 
Will work for nobody but me! 1859 Farrar ¥. Howe 264 
(Hoppe) They all drank his health with the usual honours : 
..For he’s a jolly good fe-el-low, Which nobody can deny. 

b. tronically. (Cf. ‘ Pretty’, ‘ fine’, Sc. ‘bonny’.) 

The term jol/y fellow was often thus used in the sixteenth 
cent., sometimes with allusion to sense 6, and is still applied 
in the same way dialectally. 

1534 Morr. reat, on Passion Wks. 1303/2 Here shall you 
see Iudas play the ioylye marchaunt I trowe. 1546 
Garvixer Declar. Art. Foye 42b, Is not he a ioylye worke- 
man that wolde deuise to haue god done, otherwyse then he 
hath? 1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 71 Mary, a iolly peece of 
worke it were, to see plow-men gentlemen. c¢ 16z0 Z. Bovp 
Zion's Flowers (1855) 82 They're joly praters, but are Jades 
to doe. 1645 Mitton Coast. Wks. (1851) 343 It was my hap 
at length .. to finde not steking ..a jolly slander, call’d 
Divorce at pleasure. 1881 Leicester Gloss. s.v., ‘A jolly 
fellow’ = ‘a fine fellow’, in the sense of one who prides 
himself on something he has no occasion to be proud of. 

18. Exceedingly pleasant, agreeable, or ‘nice’; 
delightful. Now co/log. c : 

1549 Latimer 5th Serm, bef, Edw, VI (Arb,) 142 A ioly 
praye for oure holye father.” 1579-80 Nortu /V/ufarch, 
Sertorins (1676) 493 [he heat of Summer is nourished and 
inforced by the melting of the ice and snow, and so bloweth 
a joly coole winde. 1600 Suaxs. A. Y. Z. 1, vii. 183 his 
Life is most iolly. 1610 Furtcner /atth/, Sheph. 1. i, 
Sports, delights and jolly games That Shepherds hold full 
dear. ¢1704 Prion Henry §& Lima 122 A Shepherd now 
along the Plain He roves; And with his jolly Pipe, delights 
the Groves. 1865 Kincs-ey //evew. xv, How jolly it will be 
to see them. 1888 /’00r .Vellie 57 By Jove! but it is 
awfully jolly out here! 1890 ‘L. Farconer’ AWéle. /xe iii. 
(1891) 86 Good-bye, Mrs. Merrington; so jolly of you to give 
adance. 1891 K. Peacock N. Brendon 1. 138 What was, by 
universal consent, the jolliest room in the house. 

14. Used as an admiring intensive, deriving ils 
meaning from the context: Admirably great, large, 
big, etc. ; zvonzcally ‘ fine’, ‘nice’. Now coflog. 

1559 Mtrr. Mag., Salisbury xxiv, With erles, lordes and 
captaynes ioly store. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 165 
Indeede, thy Ball is a bold bigge curre, And could make 
a jolly hole in theyr furre. @ 1661 FULLER Worthtes (1840) 
IIL. 514 This king had four-and-twenty daughters, a jolly 
number. 1855 Darwin in Life § Lett. (1887) I. 405 Are not 
these a jolly lot of assumptions? 18.. F. W. Rosinson 
Wrayford’s Ward, etc. Trto’s Troubles, The fate that 
loomed before Tito .. was.. set down as a ‘jolly sbame’, 
1880 Mrs. RippeLe Jlyst. Palace Gard, xxx. (1881) 293 The 
jolly row there was between him and the mater, J/od, Slang, 
*T should call you a jolly fool, if you did.’ 

B. adv. ; 
1. In a jolly manner; merrily, pleasantly. 


pretty. 


JOLLY. 


1615 Witnrr Sheps, /funt, in Furvenilia (633) 385 Willy, 
thou now full jolly tun’st thy Reeds. 1856 EMeksox Ane, 
Traits, Race Wks. Bohn) II. 31 They eat and drink, and 
live jolly in the open air. 

2. Qualifying an adj. oradv.; orig. appreciatively, 
then ironically, with intensive force: Extremely, 
very. Now collog. 

1549 Covervace, etc. Erasm. Var. Phil, iii. 5, | thought 
my selfe a iolye fortunate man [pudchre mihi videbar felr.r), 
aswell for the nobylitie of my kyndred ..as also for my 
strayte obseruyng of y* law. caisss Ilarrsrietp Divorce 
Hen, W121 Camden 171'The .. 25 chapter .. maketh a jolly 
impertinent process. 1596 Suaks. Jam. S/r. in. ii. 215 “Lis 
like you'll proue a iolly surly groome. ¢ 1645 HoweLe Le/t. 
vi.43 Prince Rupert having gota jolly considerahle .\Wrmy in 
Holland. 1647 Traprr Com. Jdatt. iv. 1 All was jolly 
quiet at Ephesus before St. Paul came hither, 1838 Dickens 
O. Tretst 1x, ‘ He is so jolly green’, said Charley. 1898 R. 
Kurpuine in Moru, Post 8 Nov. 5'1 My friend, you made a 
mistake, and you jolly well know it. 

b. Formerly also jolly and —. cf Se. braw 
and —, vay and —; in braw and able, braiv and 
Soon, tt is gay and lale. 

1565 ‘I’. StarLeron fYortr. Faith 37 1s not your doctrine a 
ioyly and holesom doctrine¥ /é/:/. 40° Is not this religion 
of protestants like to be a ioyly and sounde religion? 1575 
Lanenam Letf. 58, | am of woont iolly & dry a mernings. 

C. Comtb., as jolly-cheeked, faced, -timbered, 
jollylike adjs.; jolly-boys, ‘a group of small 
drinking vessels connected by a tube, or by open- 
ings one from another’ (Farmer Slang 1890. 

31587 M. Grove /'elops & Lipp (1878) 48 Asif Alesandrus 
were With all his iolilyke royaltie, in place among them 
Yhere. 1594 Lopce Hounds Civ. War ut. 1 in Hazl. 
Dodsley VIN. 145 Aristion is a jolly-timber’d man. 1819 
W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 118 The jollic-cheekit 
moon, 1898 F.C. Goucn in Westm. Gaz. § Dec. 2/1 Jolly- 
faced farmers. 

Jolly .dzpli , 5d.) slang, [Jou.y a. used as sd.) 

1. A royal marine. Zame jolly, a milttiaman. 

1Bzg Marrvar &. Wildmay xi, The jollies fired tolerably 
well. 1841 — Joacher xxvi, ‘Jolhes! what are they?’ 
* Why, marines, to be sure’. 1867 Smvtu Saslor's Word. bh. 
s.v., Lame jolly, a militiaman: royal yol/y, a marine. 1896 
R. Kurtinc Seven Seas 176 I'm a Jolly—Er Majesty's 
Jolly—Soldier and Sailor too. 

2. A cheer. 

1871 Daily Jel. 7 Mar, \Farmer), On a suggestion to give 
him a jolly, which appears to be the local phrase, they 
cheered the hero loud and long. 1894 Datly News 27 July 
§'1 The Chairman .. called upon those who benetited Ly st 
to give those gentlemen a ‘jolly’, a request which was 
carried out with amazing vigour. . 

3. A word of praise or favourable notice, esp. 
one uttered for some ulterior purpose, as to further 
the sale of goods; also, A sham purchaser see 
quot. 1867). 

1856 H. Mayiew G4. World Lou.ton 46 (Farmer) The de- 
pendents of cheats; as jollies and ‘mazsmen’, or the con- 
federates of other cheats. 1867 M/orning Star 25 Dec., The 
man Kelly was what is termed a ‘jolly’, that was, a person 
paid to bid so as to induce strangers to believe that he was 
a bona fide purchaser, 1873 Slang Dict. zo5 ‘Chuck Harry 
a jolly, Bill’, ie. go and praise up his goods, or buy of 
him, and speak well of the article. 

Jolly (dzpli), sé.4 [Short for JoLLy-boat.] 
= JOLLY-BOAT, 

1829 Marrvat FF. Middmay xxii, There is the jolly for 
you: send the boat off as soon cs you have landed. 1887 
W. Rye Norfolk Broads 74 We took the jolly across the 
broad, 1889 Slackiv. Mag. CRLVI. 172 The jolly was half 
full of water, 

Jolly (dzg'li), v. [f. Joury a. and sd.!; cf. OF. 
jolyer. 

1. zur, To make merry, enjoy oneself. rare. 

1610 G. FLetcner Chriss 7rf.i, xxxv, They jolly at his 
grief, and make their game, 1839 ‘TnackEray atul Loots 
xii, Home at half-past three to dinncr—when I jollied, as 
I call it, for the rest of the day. 

2. slang, a. trans. Yo treat with rough merri- 
ment, ridicule, or horseplay; to chaff; to abuse. 

1873 Slang Dict., Folly, to abuse or vituperate. 1879 
NV. & Q. sth Ser. X1. 406 Jolleying is a common term among 
workmen in London, and is used to express nearly every 
description of verbal ridicule and abuse. 1885 RuNcIMAN 
Skippers & Sh. 146 The way they hustled us and jollied us 
was cruel. 

b. Yo cheer. 

1891 Licensed Victuallers’ Gas. 9 Feb. (Farner), The ring 
of spectators.. cheered and jollied both lads vociferously. 

ce. To treat (a person) in a pleasaut, agreeable 
manner, with the object of keeping him in good 
hamour or of obtaining a favour from him, Const. 
up, along, ete. U.S. 

1893 Gunter J/iss Dividends 232 You've left her alone all 
to-day—you ain’t been near to jolly her up. 1804 Onting 
(U. S.) XXIV. 60/1 It was very difficult to beg off. I jollied 
the trio as best I could. 1895 .Vebrasha State Frui.23 June 
3/1 They jollied Hiram Ebright and touched up the players, 
1899 Harper's Alay. XXVIII. 529/2 We want you to jolly 
them up a bit. 

da. zntr. Yo make a sham bid at an auction; 


see JOLLY 54.1 3. 

1859 Echo 11 Oct., Dealers who if they chance to see a 
likely purchaser in the crowd will forthwith commence to 
make false offers—termed ‘jollying "—for their own horses 
when brought up for auction. 


Jolly-boat (de libsu). 
18th c.: origin tmecitain, 


It has been supposed to be a perversion of Jotywat or 
gellywatie, an earlier name app. for the same or a similar 


[lXnown only from 
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ship’s boat of small size. On the other hand the first element 
bears a strung (written) resemblance to a name (of nnknown 
origin and uncertain age applied to sinall boats of various 
kinds in many Teutonic langs.: e.g. Da. yolle\17th ¢.1, Sw. 
Jot, yolle, yulle, 1G, yolle, yolie, gélle, gelle (in Fischer 1741 
yol or yelle, Virem. Wheh. yelle, 1. Fris. gud, judle, Wang. 
Jel , Vu. Jot 1682 in Winschooten ; Hexham, 1678, hus the 
dim. yodletyen * smali hark or boat’). But in all these langs. 
the jis = Ing. y, and the actual corresponding word is F, 
yole, Eng. yated. (An alleged F. yol, yelle, seems only to 
be the eutonic word mentioned as a foreigit word in an 
LEucyclopédie of the 18th ce.) Hence the exact historical re 
lations of these words remain unascertatned.) 

A clincher-built ship’s boat, smaller than a cutter, 
with a bluff bow and very wide transom, usually 
hoisted at the stern of the vessel, and used chietly 
as a haek-boat fur small work. 

1727-41 Cnamuers Cycl. sv. Scat, The several boats, and 
their names are, a jolly boat, a long boat, ..a yaul, boats 
for ships. 1975 Datevurce in J’. Yrans. LXVIITI. 3,7 
Sent jolly boat and yawl in search of him. 1809 W. Irvine 
Aut kerb, (1661) 51 \ little round Dutch boat, shaped not 
unlike a tub, which had formerly been the jolly.Loat of the 
Goede Vrouw. ¢ 1860 H. Sivart Seaman's Catach. 9 Jolly 
beat or dingey, is used on all calls fur market, or going 
round the ship squaring yards, or for any similar purpose, 


+Jollyhead. O%s. rare-'. [f. Jotty a. + 
-HEAD.]  Jollity, merriment. 

1596 Srenser /. QO. ¥1. xt. 32 Despoyled of those ioyes and 
iolly-head, Which with those gentle shepheards here ] wont 
to lead. 

Jolt{dzoult, v. Also 6-7 ioult. 
obscure: see Note below.] 

+1. ¢rans. To butt or push with the head, elbow, 
or other blunt part ; to give a push or knock to; 
tonudpe. Obs. 

1613 Cotcr., Coudéer, to iog or ioult with theelbow, /éid., 
Tahnter, to toult, butt, or push. 19778 Mav. D* Array 
Diary 18 June, I jolted Mr. Crisp, who, very much per 
plexed, said, .. that it was a novel. 

2. To shake up from oue’s seat or place with 
a sudden jerk or succession of jerks, esp. in loco- 
motion; to carry or transport with jolts. (Chiefly 
in passive. 

1599 [see Joi.tinG A£fl. a.) 1607 DEKKER & We asters estze. 
floe u. ini, D.’s Wks. 1873 IL, 311 O fie vpont: a Coach? 
] cannot abide to be iolted. 1796 terkn Wegie. Peace ii. 
Wks. VIII, 268 We are yet to be jolted and rattled over the 
lowse misplaced stones, 1851 /élustr. Catal. Gt. Lxhit. 247 
Their object is to advance by steps as in walking, without 
jolting the carriage. 18977 Biacx Green S'ast, xivi. (1678) 
370 We were once mure jolted over the unmade roads. 

3. To move or throw (anything) wp with a jerk ; 
to force o/ in a jerky manner, 

a 1845 Hoon she Desert-Lorn 18) My scanty breath was 
jolted out with many a sudden groan. 1896 Liberal AJag. 
Dec. 507 he contest between State-aid and Rate-aid ended 
in jolting the two up together in one scheme. 

4. inir, Of a vehicle, etc. : ‘Vo receive an abruyt 
and rough jerk in moving; to move along with 
a succession of jolts, as on an tineven road. 

a1703 Pomrret Last [piph. Poeins (1740) 138 The globe 
shall. . backward jolt, distoried with the wound. 1750 Joun- 
son Naubler No. 34 ? 6 He whipped his horses, the coach 
joltedagain. 1855 Macautay flist. Lug. xiv. 11. 430 Wag- 
gons laden with the sick jolted over t1e rugged pavement. 

5. intr. Of a person: Voride with constant jolts. 

1730 Mrs. Detasy Lett, to Mrs. A. Granville 266 Good- 
night; I have jolted all over the city, and am so tired I can 
only’ say Jam... Vours, M.P, 1880 Dixos Noyad Windsor 
ILI. xxi. 210 To jolt along the road was painful. 

6. z/r. To move up and down or to and fro in 
a jerky manner. 

1788 Mab. D'A\rsray Let. to Vr. Twtning 20 Jan, The 
shoulders .. jolting up and down in the convulsions of a 
hoarse laugh. 1849 H. Mayo Pop, Superst. (1851) 125 With 
head, limbs, and trunk twitching and jolting in every 
direction. 

{.Vote. The etymology of jolt vb. and sb., and their deri- 
vatives, and of words apparently allied in form and sense, is, 
in the present state of the evidence, involved in obscurity 
and difficulty. Jolt-Acad is known in 1533; yolt-headed (in 
the form cholt-headed) in 1552; yolitug pate, app. in the 
sense of yolt-head in 1579; while the simple vb, and sb. 
Jolt, are not known till 1599. But Jot v.!, largely identical 
in sense with yo/f, is quoted at least from 1530, and may be 
a century earlier. Sense 1 of jolt, both in sb. and vb., has 
evident affinities with yol/, Jowr s6.‘, v2, and perh. with 
Jowr sf.2; but the other senses of yolt vh. coincide with 
those of yot vb. 5o/t has thus the appearance of an altera- 
tion of yor. influenced by sowed, and perh. by solt-head. which 
latter is evidently related in some way to Jowr sé.4 or Jowt 
sh: the form cholt-headed esp. recalls the cholle form of the 
latter. (Cf. also the mod, dial. cholter-, chowter-headet 
=Jou.ter-neapen.) It has been suggested that yolt-head 
may have been a phonetic variant of “yolled- or *jowld 
head, and that jolt vb. was a back-formation from it, perh. 
through joltruy pate: but this has ohvious difficulties, 
phonetic and semantic. Further evidence may harmonize 
facts, which are at present somewhat contradictory.) 

Jolt (dzalt), 56. Also 7 ioult. [See prec.] 

+i. A knock (of the head, etc.) against some- 
thing. O6s. rare. 

1599 Minsneu Jf. Dict., Co.vorrén, .. iolts of the head 
against the wall. 1618 Hotypay Fuvenal ti. 22 He.. Who 
Mars his shields, staid witl close thong, oft bears With jolts 
and sweat. 

2. An abrupt shoek orjerk which throws a person 
(or thing) up, to fall again by his (or its) own 
weight; esp. one received by 2 moving vehicle, 
or by a person driving or riding on a rough road. 

1632 SHerwoop Cofgr., The ioult of a coach in vneuen 


[Etymology 


JOLTING. 


way. 1688 Evervs Diary 12 Feb., My daughter Evelyn 
going in the coach ..a jult tthe doore being not fast shut) 
flung her quite out. 1763 Witkes Corr, i1t0s5) 11.33 My 
wound has been a good deal fretted by the vile jolts tira 
the rascally towns of Stroud, Rochester, Chathum, &c. 1876 
Lowett Among my Lks. Ser. 1.135 A series of jolts and 
jars, proving that tbe language had run off the track. 

3. A jerky movement, an abrupt jerk. 

1849 H. Mayo Pop. Sufperst. 1851) 124 The exercise com- 
monly began in the head, which would fly backwards and 
forwards, and trom side to side, with a quick jolt. 

Jolter dzdular sb.) [f. Jor a. +-en1.] One 
wha or that which jolts; a jolting cartiage. 

1611 Cotcr., Secoueur, a shaker, tosser, swinger, ioulter. 
1852 R. S. SuRTEES Sponge's Sp. Jour (189 _) 146 It was two 
o'clock before Mr. Spraggon was again in his jolter. 

Jolter, s.2 Also joulter. App. a variant of 
Jowrer, a hawker, pedlar, 

Perhayjs only an individnalism of the writers; the form is 
notin /. YD. Dict. and the word not cited fron: Ireland. 

1841 S.C. Hace J/redand W1.157 A jolter, a man selling 
oysters, brooms and sundries, was as welcome to the servants’ 
hall, as a pedlar with shawls and laces to the drawing rocm. 
3845 Mxs. 5. C. Hart MW Asteboy x. 83 The widdy suuld 
them [dncks) to a Cork joulter for eightpence a couple. 

Jolter, 7. sare. [Frequentative of Jor v.: 
sce -EIt S.J gutr., and trans. ‘Yo jolt, to move with 
continuous jolting. 

1828 I.ame iife's Criali, 1 am jolter'd, hruised, and shook 
to death, With your vile Wiltshire roads. 1864 Sata in 
Daily Vel. 13 Oct., Vhe luggage! It was coming joltering 
ina van to the place where we couldn't get a bed. 


Jolter-head, jolterhead. Also da/. chol- 
ter-head, chowter-head, [Anextension of JoLt- 
HEAD. ] 

1. \dzdultorhe'd) = JouT-HEAD 1. 

aizjoo BI. ict. Caut, Crew, Jolter-head, a vast large 
Head; also Heavy and Dull. 1822 Hazcitt Yatle-t., 
Merry England i182) 61 ‘They judge of the English 
character in the lump, as one great jolter-head, containir g 
all the stupidity of the country, 1823 Moots: / ables /loly 
Alliance ii. 10 The Teasterns, in a Prince, ‘us said, Prefer 
what's called a jolter-lead. 1829 Scott Diary 18 Mar. in 
Lockhart, NX misshapen dwarf, with a huge jolter-head, 

2. dz6u'ltaryhed = JOLT-HEAD 2. 

1620 Sui.toxs Quiir. IV xviii, Who was that Iolter-head 
that did subscribe or ratify a warrant for the attaching ofa 
Knight? a 1838 lewis, ete. C4. Mamiltou's Fay J ales 
re4y) 68 While my jolter-head of a Genius laboured with 
both his body and soul, 1881 Spec/alor 26 Feb. 275 N clerk 
so low..that Prince Bismarck can disavow him as a jolter- 
head without remark 1897 /-. 1). Lict., (holter-head. 

Jolter-headed  dgéultarjhe:déd), a. Also 
deal, cholter-  [f. prec. +-ED%.] = JOLT-NEADED, 

1748 Ricitarvson Clarissa (1811) VIL xxv. sax Half-a- 
dusen jolter-headed crop-eared boys. 1765 / reat. Dou, 
ligeons 69 ‘Vhe Dutch tuntbler is .. larger, often feather- 
leg'd, and niore joulter-headed. 1821 Scotr A’eniéiu. axvii, 
How didst thou come off with yorder jolter-headed giant? 
1896 Whitly Gloss., Cholter-headed, stultified, heavy headed. 

Iience Jo lterhea dedness. 

1852 Dicknns Leftt., to W. Collrus Dec. I. 294 The jolter- 
leadedness of the conceited idiots who suppose that volumes 
are to be tossed off like pancakes, _ s., 

Jolter-pate. rare—'. [f. joller- in joller-heal 
+ Pate.) = JOLTER-HEAD 1, JULTING fade. 

1822 Scott .Viged viii, Her little conceited noddle or her 
father’s old crazy calculating jolter-pate, 

Jolt head, jolt-head. ’¢ 4s. Also6cholt-, 
iolte-, ioulte-, iollt-, 7 ioult-. [Origin obscure : 
sec note to JOLT v.] 

tl. frop. jolt bead (dzdultjhed): A large, 
clumsy. or heavy head; a stupid head. Ods. 

1533 Morr Deledl. Salem Whs. 993 1 A masty ffe hath. a 
greate iolte head, and a great mosel. 1605 Ib. Jonsos 
Volpone v. viii, Your red saucy cap, that seemes (to me) 
Nayl'd to your iolt-head. 1680 Loud. Gas. No. 1531;4 The 
other a darker Bay with a jolt head. 1701 Grew Co:m, 
Sacra 1. v. § 25 He must then have had a Jolt Head. 

2. (dgdu'lt;hhed) A heavy-headed or thick-headed 
j-erson; a blockhead. Also attrid. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter.bk. (Camden: 126 Take him for a 
ioultehedd and a senseless brute. 1653 URguHAkT Nabelais 
Prol. (Reldg.) 18 Hearken, Joltheads. 1767 Sterxe Jr. 
Shandy VX. xxv, Ninny-hammers, goose-caps, jolt-heads. 

attrib. 1664 ticdden F.1.7 At home is left none in the 
Land, But joult-head Monks and brosten Fryers. 

Jolt-headed (dzdultjhe:déd,, a. ? Obs. [f. 
prec. +-ED2.) Having a ‘jolt head’, i.e. a large, 
clumsy, or heavy head ; thick-headed. Now only 

Fs. 

1552 Hutoet, Cholt headed felow, whose heade is as 
greate as a betle or mall, tudivauns. 1655 Motret & 
Benwet Health's dinprow. 1746) 274 A kind of jolt-headed 
Gudgeons 1865 tr. //ugo's L/unchbacky iii. (Chapman & 
Hall) 169 "T'was cruel to nake a Tantalus of the jolt-beaded 
cub. 

+ Jolting, a. Cls. [app. from first element of 
JoLr-nEAD, with ppl. ending. See note to Jott v.] 
In jolling pale = JOLT-HEAD 1, 2. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch, Pericles, This tyranne here, 
this heauy iollting pate. 1650 Butwer Anthrepomet. i. 7 
Cratinus jesting at his monstrous joulting pate. 


Jolting (dzoultin), voi. sh. [f Jorr v. + 
-Ixcl.) The action of the vb. JaLT; the process 
of being jolted; a shaking in a cairiage, ete. 

1641 Witkixns Jlath. Magick un. ii. (1648) 161 Whether .. 
Unevenness of the Ground, will not cause such a jolting of 
the Chariot. 1713 Dernas /*hys.-7 hol. 1. iit. 11727) 25 
note, They ..fcund him dead, and that he had been brought 


JOLTING. 


thither in the same Posture on Horseback, notwithstanding | 


the jolting of the Horse. 
fleet 1 ii. (1883) 16 The best thing to cure a crying fit 
is a good jolling..in a country cart. 

Jolting (dzéultin’, pf/. a. [f Jorr a + 
-ING 2.) hat jolts ‘in senses of the vb. . 

1599 Marston Sco. Vidlanie t. iii. 183 Hurried In ioulting 
Coach. 17972 Jvetry in Aun. Reg. 221 From jolting stones 
An easy litter sav'd my bones. 1889 .Ssecta’or 14 Dec. 2,9 
His unusually unmusical and even jolting verse. 

lIence Joltingly adv., in a jolting manner, so 
as to jolt. 

1843 Fraser's Alag. XXVII. 657 Off they started most 
joltingly. . 1859 Cornwanuis .Vew World 1. 151 We drove 
joltingly over a rongh lava plain deeply furrowed. 

Joltless, « [f Jorr sd. + -LESs.) Free 
from jolts. . 

_ 1898 Moore Corruption vy, Court and Commons jog one 
joltless way. 1898 Spectator 5 Feb. 190/1 ‘Vo keep his 
part of the machine in steady and joltless motion. 

Jolty (dgerlti’, a. [f. Jor sé. + -y.J  Char- 
acterized by jolting; having or causing jolts. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Ridge 11859) 417 The wains ., were 
rumbling and rattling on their jolty axle trees. 1867 Le 
Faxu Tenants Malory \xi. 11871) 354 Going slowly down 
the jolty hill. 1896 Marie Corntu alighty Atom xi, The 
coach would be too jolty for him. 

Joly, Joly-: see Joity, Joutt-. 

Jolyce, -yous, -ysye, obs. ff. JEALOUS, -ousy. 

t+ Jolyvet. Obs. rare. [a. OF. jolivet, 

jollyuet, dim. of joltf, -ve gay, pretty, Jotty.J A 
gay or pretty little creature. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) t. xxi. (1859) 28 The byrd that 
syngeth on the braunche on hye, And sheweth hym self 
a lusty inlyuet, Vnto the deth is smyten sodeynly. 


tJolywat. Os. Also 3 iolywet, 6-7 gelly- 
watte. [Of obscure origin and uncertain farm, 


the earlier instances having jo/y-, the later gel/y-. 

Conjectured by some to be a corruption of Sp. and Pg. gal- 
ota, F. yaliote, Du. gadjoot(GaLtiot!\, But this is extremely 
doubtful. It is dificult to comprehend how galeofa could be 
transformed into jolyva!; and the things differ even more 
than their waves, for the ga/diot was an independent vessel 
with sails and many rowers, while the jo/yiwwaé was a ship's 
boat of small size. It is true that the Pg. ga/eofa appears 
to have become valleyzwat or Gatuvat, in the East Indies, 
but this, like the original, was a vessel of 60 or 70 tons 
with sails and 40 or 50 rowers, carrying sometimes 8 guns— 
a very different thing from the ye/yivas, to say nothing of 
the impossibility of any connexion between an Indo-Portu- 
guese word and an English word before 1300. ‘The varia- 
tion jolly-, gel/y-, reminds us of the numerous fornis of the 
Scandinavian and Low German word Jol, jolle, gedle, cited 
under Jotty-soat; but the evidence for this as yet does 
not carry us back to the date of jo/ywat.) 

A ship's boat of small size; ? = JoLLy-noart. 

1495-7 Naval Accts. Hen. VIL (1896) 143 The Soueraigne 
with her grete bote and lolywet.  /dsd. 181 The Soueraignes 
grete Bote and lolywat. /did. 272 (The Regent) Cokke 
Lotes Belongyng tothe seid Ship j, Botes called Iolywates j. 
1513 in Oppenheim Adu. Koy. Vavy (1896) 80 For the 
hoat 40 {men); the cok, 20; the gelly-watte 10. 1613 
Downton in Purchas Pyrlgrsuis (1625) 1. 501 As soone as 
I anchored, I sent.. Master Spooner, and Samuell Squire in 
my Gellywatte to sound the depths within the sands. 

Jompe, Jompre, obs. ff. Jump, JUMPER. 

Jonah (d4du-na). Also Jonas. 

1, The name of a Hebrew prophet, the subject of 
the Book of Jonah; used allusively, in senses 


thence derived. 

1612 I. Lavenner Trav. Pref. to Rdr. Cj, [He] thought 
it best to make a Jonas of him, and so cast both him and his 
books into the Sea. 1653 J. Srencer Proidigies (1665) 369 
They were always presumed the Jonas’s which raised all the 
storms in the State. 1679 Hstaé/. Vest 9 One of the Jonahs 
that was..heaved over the Decks to allay the Tempest. 
a 1885 H. Conway Living or Dead viii, You must be very 
lucky in love .. for you are a regular Jonah at cards. 1887 
Spectator 5 Nov. 1479 To make a Jonah of the one of its 
members who is probably least in fault. 

2. Jonah-crab, a large crab (Cancer borealis) 
of the eastern coast of North America. 

1893 in Funk. 

Hence Jonah v. ¢-ans., to bring ill luck to. 

1887 Brack Sabina Zeimbra 282. | seem to Jonah every- 
thing I touch. 1897R. Kipiinc Captains Courageous 97 
A Jonah’s anything that spoils the luck...I’ve known a 
splittin’-knife Jonah two trips till we was on to her. 


Jonathan (dzgnapin). [A personal name; 
orig. that of the son of Saul, king of Israel.] 

1. (esp. in phrase Brother Jonathan.) A generic 
name for the people of the United States, and also 


for a representative United States citizen. 

Understood to have originated in the expression Brethcr 
Jonathan (cf. 2 Sam. i, 26), said to have been applied to 
Jonathan ‘Trumbull, Governor of Connecticut, by General 
Washington, who often sought his advice. Hence it is helieved 
to have been applied at first toa New Englander, and at 
length, like Yankee, in the wider sense. 

1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master 1. 25 May she all Europe’s 
arms withstand, Keep France and Jonathan inawe. 1816-18 
F. Hau. Jar. Canada & U.S. 330 A humorous publica- 
tion entitled ‘John Lull and Brother Jonathan’. 1820 
Syp. Saitu IV¥ks. (1840) 1. 372 We can inform Jonathan 
what are the inevitable consequences of being too fond of 
glory: Taxes upon every article which enters into the mouth. 
1825 Scott Fam. Left. (1894) 11. 384 But 1 do not suppose 
brother Jonathan would like much so large a fortune passing 
out ofhis continent to gilda Marchioness's coronetin Britain, 
1848 Lowntt Bigdow 2. Poems 1890 11. 36 To move John 
[Bull] you must make your fulerum of solid beef and 
pudding ; an abstract idea will do for Jonathan. 


1881 Besant & Rice Clapl. of 
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2. See quot. 


1847-78 Hatwiwett, Yovathan, an instrument used by 
smokers to light their pipes with. 

Hence Jonathaniza‘tion, an Americanizing. 

1854 Emerson in Corr. w. Carlyle 11. cxxxviil. 235 Come 
and see the Jonathanization of John. 1894 Sat. Kev. 15 Dec. 
652/1 The Jonathanization of John is going on..symptoms 
of American corruption and misrule. 

Joncade, -ate, jonckett, obs. ff. JuNKET. 

Jonet(e, obs. forms of Jornt sé. and a, 

Jone, obs. form of Joan, Join, JuNE. 

Jonet(t, var. JAUNETTE, GENET. 

Jonglery (dzpygleri). [ad. F. jonglerie, f. 
Jongieur, see next and -ERY. Ct. JuceLery.] 
The performance of a jongleur. 

1616 Buttokar Eng. E.rgos., Jongleriv, iugling. 1841 
Lever C. O'Malley xiv. 79 Vhese feats of jougler/e usually 
terminated in a row. 1841 /a/t’s Maz. VIII. 309 ‘Ihe 
winstrel found it necessary to unite mimicry and jo:.glery 
with his rhymes. 

| Jongleur (zonglor). [F. jongleur (anciently 
a minstrel, now a juggler or tumbler), altered or 
erroneous form of jog/eur, in OF. jogleor:—L jocu- 
lalor-em jester: see JUGGLER. (Hatz.-Darm. sug- 
gest that the 7 was due to infltence of OF. jangler.)] 
The Norman French term (technically used by 
modern writers) for an itinerant minstrel, who 
sang and composed ballads, told stories and other- 
wise entertained people: = JUGGLER 1. 

1779 W. ALEXANDER //ist. Wormen (1782) 1. vii. 232 It 
way that ofthe Troubadours, or Poets, who composed sonnets 
in praise of their beauty; and of the Jongleurs who sung 
them at the courts and castles of the great. 1835 LLytron 
Rienzi vin. viii, A minstrel, or jongleur..with a small lute 
slung round him, was naking his way..through the throng. 
1855 Mitman Lat. Cir. xiv. iv. (1864) 1X. 189 The Jongleurs 
(the reciters of the merry and licertious fabliaux). 

b. =JuGGLeEn 3. 

a 1851 Moir Joems, The dark Waggon xv, On stage his 
sleights the jongleur shows. 

Jonk, -et, Jonkry, obs. ff. JuNk, -ET, JUNKERY, 

Jonour, obs. form of JOINER. 

Jonque: see JoxquiL 3. 

Jonquil (dgvykwil, dzp'njkwil). Also 6-7 
junquilia, 7-8 junquil‘l, 8 jonquille, Sc. jone- 
keel. fad. mod.L. jomguilla = ¥. jonguille, It. 
glonchigiia, or Sp. junguillo, dim. of junco, L. 
Juncus rtish; so called from the rush-like leaves. 
Walker pronounces junxkwil/; so all the poets 
down to Wordsworth ; Smart 1836 has jung’ hzw7l.] 

1. A species of Narcissus (V. Jonguil/a), having 
long linear leaves and spikes of fragrant white and 
yellow flowers ; the rush-leaved Daffodil. 

Hence extended to allied species, as Large J., Varcissus 
odorns; Small J., V. pusilins; Queen Anne's J., -V. 
pusilins plenus. 

1629 Parkixson Parad. ix. 90 The great Funguilia with 
the large flower or cup. 1633 Jounson Gerarde's L/erbal 
1. Ixxxiv. § 17. 129 There is also another Rush Daffodil or 
fungquilia. 1664 Evniyn Nal. Hort. (1729) 198 JVarch 
.. Flowers in Prime or yet lasting. Junquills. 1696 — 
Corr. 28 Oct. (1871) 725 eds of Tulips, Carnations, .. 
Jonquills, Ranunculas. 1699 Gartu Dispenus. vi. 70 And 
hence Junquils derive their flagrant Dew. 1713 C’rrss 
Wincnetsrea J/rsc. Pacms 90 Now the Jonquille o’ercomes 
the feeble Brain. 1730 Swire Vanegir. on Dean, The 
crocus and the daffodil, The cowslip soft, and sweet jonquil. 
1819 Worpsw. Sonn. fo Snowdrop, This border thickly set 
With bright jonquils. 1821 Sueitry Apipsych. 450 And 
froin the moss violets and jonquils peep. 1882 Garitcu 
18 Mar, 182,12 A sheaf of slender Jonquils. : 

2. A pale yellow colour like that of the jonquil. 
[F. jongutle.] 

1791 Hamittos Berthollet’s Dycing 1.1.1. iv. 67 The silk 
assumed a fine jonquille yellow. 1816 J. Smitn Panorama 
Se. & Art Il. 543. 1851 /d/ustr. Catal. Gt. Echib. 498 
Jonquil, apricot, and cerulean blue. .corded poplin. 

3. A canary-bird of jonquil colour. Abbreviated 
Jongue. 

1865 Derby Mercury 25 Jan., The goldfinch mules were 
exceedingly good, the first prize in jonques being given to 
a choice specimen. 1891 C. L. MorGan Ansan. Life & 
/ntell. 225 \t does not answer to pair two jonquils. 

Jontye, obs. forms of Joint sé. and a. 

Jooay, variant of Jowan, Indian millet. 

Joobba, joobey, variants of JUBBAH. 

Jook, var. spelling of Jouk. 

|| Soom, jum (dzzm). £. Zndies. Also jum, 
and erro. jh-. [Arakanese. The name is native 
to the Hill country, east of Chittagong; but 
applied by Anglo-Indians to the same “system in 
other parts.] A system of cultivation practised in 
the hill forests of India and Indo-China, under 
which a tract is clearcd by fire, occupied and cul- 
tivated for a time, and then abandoned for another 
tract, which is similarly treated; a tract sotreated. 
Also attrtd, Hence Joom, jum, v. to clear a joom. 

1855 H. H. Witson /id. Gloss. 242 Jum, Foom,a Mug 
village, or one belonging to a forest race on the east of 
Chittagong ; any hill or forest village on the east of Bengal. 
1869 Frul. Bot. VII. 157 Joom cultivation is the term used 
to designate the rude cultivation practised by most of the 
hill tribes of India. 1876 Sin W. Hunter Statist. slice. 
Bengal V1. 46 The sign of manhood among the Chakmas is 
when a laud is sent out to cut his first jas. /b7. 67 Re- 
strictions being placed on j#wsing (the hill mode of cultiva- 


JORDANITE. 


tion’. /bid., The people have there better yzming lands. 
1885 G. C. Wuitwortn Anglo-/ud. Dict. 140 Funnih, 
a cultivator on the vz system. 1897 Lp, Rouerts 41 Vrs. 
india x\, We came across a large nuinber of these jooms. 
Jop, dial. form of Jaup. 
Joparde, -ardie, -arte, -erte, obs. forms of 
JEGPARD, JEOPARDY. 


Jope, jopee, joppe, -y, Jopy: see Jowry. 

Jopen, jopoun. var. of Gipayw Oés. 

+ Joppe, s4. Cbs. rare—°, [ISnown only from 
Promp. Farv., which equates it with a med.L. 
Jopfus, used also as one of the renderings of jave/, 
and vited from earlier med.L. glossaries.] A fool. 


Hence + Jo‘ppery, folly. 

1440 Promp. Marv. 265/1 loppe, or folte, opps, 
C[ampus] Fllorum) joppa. (Cf. lavel, Foppus, gerro,Ugutio.] 
/bid, 264/1 lopperye, or foltery, Fopperia. 

+Jopper, v. Obs. rare—'. [Onomatopeeic, 
with frequentative ending.] z¢1. Yo jolter or jolt. 

1607 Mipp..eton Phenix u. iii, Take heed the coach 
jopper not too much. 

Joque, obs. foim of Joke. Joram: see Jonum. 

Jordan (dz@idin). Forms: 4-6 iurdance, 
iordan, 5 iurdone, 6 ycrdan, iourden, 6-7 
jiorder, 7 jur-, jor-, jourdon, jordain, 7-9 
jurden, Sjourdan, 7-jordan. [Origin unceitain. 

The suggestion has been made that Yordan is short for 
Fordan-botile, and meant orig. a bottle of water brought 
from the Jordan by crusaders or pilgrims; that it was thence 
transferred to ‘a pot or vessel used by physicians and 
alchemists’, and thence to the chamber utensil. [but the 
earlier steps of this conjecture app. rest upon nothing but 
the later form of the word (which may actually be a cer- 
ruption of somgthing else), and the external probabilities of 
such an origin. It is remarkable that, though the carly 
accentuation and spellings indicate a French origin, no trace 
of the word has been found in Old French; nor does the 
med.L. juvrddnus appear to be known outside England. 
The river Jordan is in L. Jordanés, a word necessarily 
familiar to the author of the Prof. /’arv. and other glos- 
sarists, wlio used not this, but juxdavus for the ‘jurdan’.] 


+1. A kind of pot or vessel formerly used by 


physicians and alchemists. Ods. 

As figured in Sloane MS. 73, and elsewhere, it has some- 
what the shape of the bulb of a retort, or of a Florence flask 
with the neck cut off midway hetween the widest part and 
the mouth. and the top expanded somewhat toa rim. Pos- 
sibly it was often used to hold wine for pnrposes of diag- 
no«is, which would naturally lead to sense 2. Skeat puts the 
Chaucer example in sense 2. 

(1384-5 icc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 265, } mortarium 
eleum cum pila ferrea, j stillatorium plumbeum cui olla 
erea sibi convenienti, j postenet, j jurdanus, j dorsorium 
antiquam.] ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Doctor./’ardoner Link 19 (C. 
305) Thyne vrynals and thy Jurdones [z.77. lurdanes, 
lordans, lordanes] ‘Vhyn ypocras and eek thy Galiones And 
euery boyste ful of thy letuarie. 14.. Sloane A/S. 73 If. 
133 b (o/772 138 b), Make a good lute .. and perwip daub pi 
lordan al aboute .. and putte al pi mater in Pe lordan and 
hange it ouer be fier by be necke ;* Je glas be almoost an 
hond brede fro be coolis. 

2. A chamber-pot. Now vx'gar or dal. 

1402-3 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees! 217, 1 lectus de 
plumis; 7 jordan; 7 cappe pro noctibus. 1404 /éduf. 398, 
1 fethyr-bed, 5 pulvinaria, 5 cathedre, 5 nyght chares, 
5 iordan. 1440 /'romp. Parzv. 267/1 lurdone, pyssepotte, 
turdanus. 1596 Suaxs. 1 //eu. V7, 1.1. 22, 1622 B. Joxson 
Masque Augurs, Her Hand-maid with a Toiden. 19741 
Puck e Club (1817) 92 Glasses, bottles, candlesticks, chairs, 
stools, and jordans were converted into weapons. 1751 
Smotretr Per. Pickle xivii, Snatching up an earthen 
chamberpot. .. shaking his jordan at the imaginary guard. 
1888 Sheffield Gloss., Jordan, madiula. av 

3. Applied deiisively to a person. (With the 
first quot. cf. the L. uses of wate/a a vessel, pot ; 
spec. a chamber-pot, urinal; fig. a term of abuse, 
Foolish, silly fellow, noodle. ) 

1377 Lanat. P. 2. B. xin. 82, 1 shal iangle to pis Jurdan 
with his iust wombe To telle me what penaunce is. 1500-z0 
Densar Poems 1. 38 Thairfoir Quhentyne was bot ane 
lurdane That callit him ane fill plu Jurdane. 

+4. slang. A blow with a staff. Ods. [Perh. 
unconnected with the above. Cf. Gen. xxxii. 10.] 

a1j00 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Fordain, a great Blow or 
Staff. 

5. alttribl,, as jordan-pot = sense I oF 2. 

1577-87 Houinsuep Chroy. (1807-8) I. 754 A lewd fellow 
that tooke vpon him to be skilfull in physicke..was set on 
horssebacke, with his face towards the taile, .. and so was led 
about the citie, with two jorden pots abont his necke. 

Jordan almond. Also s iarden, iardyne. 
{In ME. jardyne almaunide, app. from F, or Sp. 


jardin garden ; in later times associated with the 


Jordan.] <A fine variety of almond, now coming 
chiefly from Malaga. Also simply jordan 

©1440 Vromp. Parv. 257 '2 lardyne alinaunde, amigdaliumn 
jardinum, c1460 J. Russert Lk. Nurture 774 Creme of 
almond Iardyne & mameny. 1469 in Hozseh. Ord. (1750) 
103 Item, Jardens and Valaunces 330 lb.—4/. 25. 6. 1615 
Marknam Ling. //onsew, u. ii, (1668) 101 Yake the best 
Jordan Almonds. 1769 Mxs. Rarraup Fug, llonsekpr. 
(1778) 13 Put in half a ponnd of Jordan almonds beat fine. 
1888 Pal? Mall G. 24 Jan. 5/2 With the Malaga raisins go 
the Jordan almonds, with which they are always eaten, 

Jordanite (dzeidanoit). Jn. [Named 1864 
after Dr. Jordan: see -1TE.] A sulph-antimonice of 
lead, occurring in twin crystals, of a grey colour 


and brilliant metallic lustre. 
3868 Dana J/in. (ed. 5) 88 Jordanite..approaches closely 
sartorite in its planes and angles. 


JORN. 


Jordeloo, var. of GarDyLoo. 

+ Jorn, v. Obs. Pa. pple. in Sc. with latinized 
ending jornat. [Aphetie t. a/orn, ajorn ADJOURN. ] 
trans, = ADJOURN 1, 2. 

¢ 1330 R. Bruxse Chron. (1810) 322 Pei com vnto fe kyng, 
for pes if it mot tide, Vpon ber askyng, he iorned bam to 
bide. 1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 266 ‘Than mad the 
Kyng to crye, that this Parlement schuld be jorned ty] aftir 
Cristmasse. 1§.. Chart. Aberd. MS. 153 (Jam. The suid 
Androw [ilphinstoun hes bene lauchfullie procest, jornat, 
and summondtothis court. /6sd., Beand lauchfullie procest 
and jornat he the said reverend ffathyr. 

Jornada dzoima-da. (Sp. (yorna‘da , = It. 
glornata, \. journée, JounNey, lit. day's space, 
work, orjourncy ; in Sp. also‘ an act ina Comedy’ 
(Minsheu, 1399 -] 

+1. An act of a play; a book or canto of a 
pocm. Obs. 

1656 Fruucknoe (¢///) Diarium, or Journall; divided into 
12 Jornadas in Burlesque Rhyme or Drolling Verse. 1667 
Drypvex “ss. Dram. Poeste Dram. Wks, 1725 1. 30 The 
Spaniards at this day allow but three Acts, which they call 
Werectas, to a Play. 1833 Loxcr. Outre-Mer Vr. Wks. 
1886 I. 197 The second act, or jornada, discovers Euszbio 
as the leader of a band of robbers. ; 

2. In Mexico, ctc.: A march or jonrncy per- 
formed in a day; spec. a journey across a tract 
where there is no water and conseqnently no place 
to halt; also, the waterless district thns traversed. 

1850 i. ‘Tavtor “£ddorado v. (1862) 4) The route led in 
a zigzag direction across the mountain chain from one 
watering-place to another, with frequent jornadas (journeys 
without water). 1851 Mayne Rein Sca/p // uit. alii. 327 The 
events that occurred to us in the passage of that terrible 
joruada. 1859 Marcy Prairte Trav. xi. 52 In some locali- 
ties 50 or 60 miles, and even greater distances, are frequently 
traversed without water; these long stretches are called by 
the Mexicans ‘journadas’, or day’s journcys. 

Jornall, Jorney, obs. ff. Journa, Journey. 

+Jornay. 0s. rare. [a. OF. jornée, journde : 
see JOURNEY.] ? = next. 

1540 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. in Pitcairn Crim. Triads 1. 
300 *Item, to T. A. to be iij Jornayis and iij Comparisonis 
to the Kingis grace. 

+ Jornet. Ols. rare. Also 6 -ette. [app. 
corrupted from OF. journade ‘habillement de 
dessus, sorte de casaque.. servant aux hommes ct 
anx femmes’ Godef.); ad. Prov. jornada, the 
corresp. OF’. being jorndée: sce prec.] A kind of 
cassock or cloak formerly worn by both sexes; 
‘a loose travelling cloak’ | Fairholt) ; in 15-16th 
century wom by men over armour. 

tsoz Hrl/ of Walsh in Fairholt Costume (1835) 11. Ge ss. 
262 Gown doublett, jacket salett, and iornett with hulions. 
1539 Wriornurstey CAron. (Camden) 1. 95 The constables 
in jornets of white satten. 1598 Stow Su7z. 75 In bright 
harnesse, some ouergilte, and cuery one a Tornet of Scarlet 
thereupon. 

Joroffig, Jorour, obs. ff. GILLYFLOWER, JUROR. 

|\Jorram,iorram \yuram . Sc. Alsojurram. 
[Gaelic torram, iurram.] A Gaelic boat-song: 
improperly extended to other songs or choruses. 

1974 Pexxast Tour Scotl. iu 1772. 291 Our boat's crew.. 
gave a specimen of marine musick, called in the Erse, 
Forrams. 1805 in Jamieson Scot. Somgs (1870) 366 The 
cronach stills the dowie heart The jurrami stills the bairnie. 
1814 Savou § Gael 1. xiii.17o What would they think to 
hear. .the girls sing a yorram at a waulking? 1818 scorr 
Wrt. Midl. x\vi. Vhe jorram, or melancholy boat-song of the 
rowers. coming on the ear with softened and sweeter sound. 
1891 Scottish Rev. Oct. 331 The forram was intended to he 
sung by the rowers. 

Jorrour, obs. form of Juror. 

Jorum: (dz6"ram>. [Origin uncertain. 

It has been conjectured to bethe same as the name of Foram 
who ‘ brought with him vessels of silver, and vessels of gold, 
and vessels of brass’, 2 Sam. vili. 10. Cf. Jeropoam. (It 
can scarcely be connected with WFlem. dyooren, dyoorn, 
halfa pint.)] _ 

A large drinking-bowl or vessel; also, the con- 
tents of this; esf. a bowl of punch. 

1730 Fiecoinc Auth, Farce wm. air xiii, The usurer is a 
swallow, sir, That can swallow gold by the jorum. 1773 
Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. 1. ii, Then come put the jorum 
about, And let ns be merry and clever. 1785 Grose Jit. 
Vuly. T., Forum, a jug, or Jarge pitcher. 1791 Burns 
*O May, thy morn’ ii, Here's to thein that, like oursel, 
Can push about the jorum. 1823 Locxuart Acg. Dalton 
1. xi, .1842) 69 A huge jorum of mulled port. 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist xxxvii, The bost smiled .. and shortly afterwards 
returned with a steaming jorum, 1868 Miss Brappox Au 
to Earth I11. ix. 148, | know how to brew a decent jorum 
of punch when I give my mind to it. 

b. fig. A large quantity. 

1872 St. Fumes's Mag. Dec. 632 Treated to a jorum of 
gossip. : 

Jose, variant of JOIsE, Ods.. to possess. 

Jose. Josing : see Jowss, etc. 

Joseite (dgzauzzait). Win. [Named 1853 from 
San Jose in Brazil: see -1TE.] Native celluride of 
bismuth, found in greyish black laminated masses, 

1868 Dana J/in. (ed. 5) 31 Joséite. 1883 Eucycl. Brit. 
XVI. 381 Joseite. 

Joseph (dgzezef\. [A proper name repr. 
Heb. 75% jaseph, name of one of the twelve 
sons of Jacob, and of later Israelites, esp. of the 
liusband of Mary the mother of Jesus Christ (S¢. 


Joseph) ; hence iu. derived uses. | 
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1. In allusion to the patriarch Joseph, Gen. xli. 
48-37. 

1849 FE. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 16 These evil Josey-hs 
raise the price of corn so high that the unfortunate poor 
are placed beyond hope. ; 

2. A long cloak, wom chiefly by women in the 
eighteenth century when riding, and on other 
occasions; it was buttoned all the way down the 
front and had a small cape. [Sce quot. 1708.] 

1659 Caterpillers of this Nation anatomized, Joseph, 
a conk. 1688 Suapwet. Sy. Alsatia 1. i. ad fiu., Hide ine, 
give me my Joseph. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 104 21 Why 
ty a great Cost call'd a Joseph? T'rom the .. upper Coat, 
which .. Joseph left behind him. 1766 Gonpsm. Ive. UE. 
xvi, Olivia would be drawn as an Amazon.. dressed in 
a green joseph, nichly laced with gold, and a whip in her 
hand, 1807 Crasse /’ar. A’eg. 1. 323 In the dear fashions 
of her youth she dress'd; A pea-green Joseph was her 
favourite vest. a@1825 Foruy Fa. L. Anglia, Fosept, 
a very old fashioned riding coat for women, scarcely now > 
be seen. 1861 Geo. Lior Sflas 3/, x1, peated on a pillyon, 
and attired in a drab joseph aud a drab Leaver-bonnet. 

3. In names of flowers, as Joseph and Mary, 
Lungwort(/’/monarza officinalis ; Joseph’s coat 
(in ref. to Gen, xxxvti. 3), 2 cultivated variety 
of Amarantus tricolor, with variegated le.ives; 
Joseph’s flower ‘in ref. to the bearded figure of 
St. Joseph in art’, Goat’s-Leard. 

1578 L.vte Dodocus tt. xvit. 167 This hearbe is nnw called 

in E-nghish Goates Larde, Ixephs floure, and Go to 
betde at Noone. 1597 Grranr //ertal u. ccali. 596 
Goates bearde is called in low Dutch bosephes bloemen . 
in Iinglish Goats bear], Losephs flower. 1866 7rras. Sot. 
1. 48/1 In the gardens of the Southern U) ited States, tl ese 
hues are so riehly developed as to have procured for it 
[.4maranthus tricolor| the appellation of Joyeph’s Coat. 

Josephine (36ezéhn, -2in', a. [See -1ne 1.) 
Of or belonging to Joseph 11 4 1741-go,, Emperor 
of Austria, and to the ecclesiastical measures intro- 
dnced by him. 


1882-3 Scuarre Encl. Relig, Anowl. 527 tn Austria the 
Josephine traditions were still continued (in concordat of 
155), 1885 W. S. Litiv Chapt, Lump. //ist. 1. 270 
Germany ..crushed by Hohenzollem militarism or Josephine 
doctrinairism. 

Iience Jo‘sephinism, the ecclesiastical policy of 
the Entperor Jo-eph I]; also Jo‘sephism. 

1882-3 Scuart fincycl. Relig. Anowl. It. 1247 Vhe 
[.mperor [Joseph 11] went on with that whole series of 
ecclesiastical reforms which is generally comprised under 
the name of Josephinism. 1891 dover. Ecch Kev. Keb. 
123 The quintesseme of the theology of Jansenism, 
poephinieay Febronianism, and in our own times Doel- 
ingerisin. 1880 Sat. Kev. No. 1310. 702 Josephism, 

Josh ‘dzeft, uv. C.S. slang. (Cf. Josh Billings, 
pseudonym of an American humorist.) ¢rans. ‘Lo 
make fun of, chaff, banter, ridicul-. 

1891 Century Mag. Nov. 63 ‘Oh vo away ..1 fear that 
you are joshing me’. 1895 Weekly Lxraminer 19 Sept. 4 2 
‘The boys joshed Mr. Durrant some a! out it. 

Joskin <(zp'skin). slang. (Cf. dumpkin, and 

Joss dial. to bump.) A contry bumpkin, 

1811 Lex. Bal. s.v., Vhe drop-cove maced the joskin of 
twenty quid, the ringdropper cheated the countryman of 
twenty guineas. 1819 Lava Let. to Manning, Tate the 
Joskins. 1885 Forty. fun Wagron-tte 38 In nine cases out 
of ten a country joskin was much more useful and informing 
than even the great Bacon's maps. 1887 Farrect //ow //e 
Died 87 The best thing she could do Was to go back..and 
marry ‘Ihe joskin that followed the plough. 

Joss dzps'. Also § josse, 9 jos. [app. derived 
from Pg. deos god: cf. in same sense Du. joosje, 
dim. of *7v0s. 

In Javanese, the name given to a Chinese idol or image is 
dejos, i.e. déyos (Prof. Kern in De /adtsche Gids X1. (1889) 
1218), taken in 16th c. from Pg. deos. Quot. 1771 (though 
erroneous in details! indicates how deyos might be reduced 
to yos. Hence the Du. and Eng, forms of the word. The 
latter has been carried from Pantam or Batavia to the 
Chinese seaports, where it bas become the ‘ pidgin’-Eng- 
lish term; it is not Chinese, nor of Chinese origination.] 

A Chinese figure of a deity, an idol. Loosely 
used of those of neighbonring peoples. 

r7tt Lockyer icc. Trade {iia 181 (X.), I know but litle 
of their Religion. more than that every Man has a small 
Joss or God in his own House. 1727 A. Hamitton .Vew 
acc. E. Ind. 11. liti. 266 Their Josses or Demi-gods are, 
some of human Shape, some of monstrous Figures. 19771 
J. R. Forsrer tr. Olof Toreeu's Voy. China (1750-52) in Os- 


! 


beck's Voy., etc. II. 232 The sailors, and even some books of 


voyages .. call the pagodas, Yoss-houses: for, on enquiring 
of 2 Chinese for the name of the idol, he answers, Granite 
Joss, instead of Gran Dios. 18409 Mattom Trav. 29'1 The 
‘ Jos’ was delineated in a large picture surrounded by orna- 
mental paper-hangings. 1899 F. T. Buttes Log ofa Sca- 
waif45 He mizht as well have appealed to a bronze joss. 
b. Comb., as joss-candle. -gols joss-ltke adj. ; 
joss-house,a Chinese temple or building for idol- 
worship; joss-paper, gold and silver paper, cnt 
into the shape of coins and ingots and sometimes 
inscribed with prayers, burned by the Chinese at 
funerals andother religious ceremonies; joss-stick, 
a thin cylinder or stick of fragrant tinder mixed 
with clay, used by the Chinese as incense, etc. 
1898 77/-Bits 2t May 154/2 Tbe avidity with which they 
olished off *joss candles was a sight for the gods. 1826 
oxe Exvery-day Bk. 28 Nov. I. 1526 A lion-like *jos-god 
figure, called Sing. 1771 *Yoss-house [see above]. 1831 
fidin, Rev, LI. 224 On the panels of the jos house, or 
temple, are painted figures seated upon broadswords. 1869 


JOSTLE. 


« pectator 6 Nov. 1276 To tax Chinamen to support churches 
was just as unfair as 10 tax Cliristiuns for the support of 
Jjoss-houses, 1884 Miss Gorvos Cumminc in /'all Mall GC. 

11 Sept. 1 2 Quantities of *joss paper inscribed with prayers 
for guod luck were burned on cach altar. 1883 Mrs. Bisnop 
Sk, Malay Penns. ii. in Leisure Io, 83/2 Joss-sticks burn 
incessantly. 

Hence Jossish @., resembling a joss, joss-like. 

1834 Beckrord /faly II. 159 A little jossish old woman, 
with a head as round asa humming-top. 

+ Jossa, Oss. [Conjectured by Prof. Skeat to 
be an adv. =‘ Down here’, repr. an OF. *7os-¢a, for 
the actual OF. ¢a jus. But it may be a sb. cin 
vocative) or vb. ‘in imper.).] 

¢ 1386 Cuaccer Aceve's 7. 181 Keepe, keepe, stand, stand, 
hia warderere, Ga whistle thou and I shal kepe hym 

jeere, 

Joss-block, Jossing-block. J/oca/. [f. jess 
vb. dial., to mount a horse.) (See qnots. 

1706 Puttrirs, Fosstng-block, a Block tn get up on H orse- 
Lack. 1847-78 Hatuwetr, Foss-dlock, jossing- block, 2 
horse-block. 1887 slutiguary Oct. 146 There was an old 
wooden step—ysossing-block is the local ( Kentish] name. 

Jostle, justle (dzgsl, dgz's'l), v. lorms: 
5 iusttl, 6 iussell, iustell, ioustle, 6-7 iustle, 
7 jussel\l, jusle, josle, jostel, 7- justle, jostle. 
(f Just, joust v. + freq. suffix -LE. /zstle was 
usual in the 17th c.; and the main form in the 15th 
Johnson has just/e as the main form and josf/e as 
a variant); it has now largely yielded tu jostie.] 

I. ¢nutr. +1. Yo cotne into collision in the 
tonmament; to just or tilt. Cds. 

1580 Ilottypaxn 7'reas, Fr. Tong, S’'Entr'essaser &@ la 
Jorste, to trye one an other at tustling. 1600 RK. Cawpray 
Treas, Similies 398 No man iustleth with two Speares 
together. 1706 Puitises, Zo Fust, or Fustle,to runa Til. 
1759 tr. Adanson’s | oy. Sencgal 2389 The horsemen them- 
selves greatly added to those sports .. feigning by their 
gesture and attitude, sometimes a conibat, and other times 
a justling, a chace, or dance. 

+b. transf. Yo encounter sexually. Ods. rare). 

61400 Destr. Troy 12738 Engest, with his lapis, hade 
lustilet hir with, And getyn in his gamyn on the gay lady, 
\ doghitcr pat was dere. , ; 

2. To knock or j.ush against, to come into 
collision zh; also absol. to push and shove; to 
push one against another as in a crowd. 

1546 J. It.ywoop /'rov, 1. v, Ech of his ioyntes agaynst 
other iustles, 1591 Durham Depos. | Surtees) 332 One that. 
having a burthen of wood on his back . did then jussell 
up?n a strainger.. which then was rydeing out of the towne. 
1611 Biste Natu ii. 4 Vhe charets shalt rage in the streets, 
they shall iustle one against ancther in the Lroad wayes. 
1699 Powrret £leasars Lament. 49 The num rous throng 
Was fore’d to jostle as they pass’d along. 1795 [burke Let. 
to W. Elliot Wks, Vt. 367 Nor ain I of force to win my 
way, and to justle and elbow in a crowd. 18:7 Scott Noé 
Rey vy, A\l tramped, kicked, plunged, shouldered, and 
jostled. 1893 Z2es 18 May 5.6 Icr Majesty’s Justices 
josded with mayors and aldermen. 

Jig. 1639 Futter Moly iar u. ii, The clergy of that age, 
who counted theniselves to want room except they justled 
with princes. 1876 GKEEN Stay Stud. 1 The old world of 
feudalism jostling with the new world of commerce. a 1894 
Froube Couuc. Trentiii. (1896 54 As in most human things, 
the commonplace jostled against the sublime. 

b. To contend for a place, the best path, or the 
wall, by pushing another away from it; hence, to 


vie or struggle w7/A some one for some advantage. 

1614 T. Avams Serm. Ps. Levi. 12 Wks. 608 It were mcre 
braue for them to iustle with champions that will not gisae 
them the way. 1681-6 J. Scorr Chr. Life (1747) II. 
369 With whose legisiative Power it never justled for 
the Wall. 1726 De For //is#, Devil 1. x. (1840) 133 Nations 
and tribes began to jostle with one another for rcom. 1822 
Lams £éia Ser.1. Decay Beggars, None jostle with him 
for the wall, or pick quarrels for precedency. i 

3. ‘Yo make one’s way by pushing or shoving; 
to push one’s way. Also /o jostle one's way. 

1612-15 Ibe. Hate Coutempl., O. T. xvit. i, Adonijah. .will 
underworke Salomon and justle into the net yet vacant seat 
of his father David. 1687 Drvypen //iud 4 2. ui. 1156 
Eager of a name, He thrusts about, and justles into fame. 
1790 A. Witson Voems, to Andrew Clarke, While bustling 
business justles through the mind. ¢ 1819 Scott in Crvker 
Papers (1884) 1. v. 139 It requires a stronz man to jostle 
through a crowd. 1832 Hr. Maxrttxrac //omes Abroad 
ix. 122 Condemned to jostle their way in the world. 

IL. trans. 4. To shake or drive by pushing ; to 
come into rongbh collision with, to knock or push 
against; to elbow, hustle. 

1575 RK. B. Appius 4 Vin Dodsley O. P/ (1825) XII. 361 
What if case that cruelty should bussell me and jussell mee. 
1591 SytvesteR Dut Bartas i, ii. 533 Som boistrous winde. 
with stormy puff Joustling the clouds. 1610 Suaks. Tem. 
wu. ii. 29, 1 am in case to iustle a Constable. 1712 
Sreetre Sfect. No. 434 2 4 The Coachmen took care to 
meet, jostle, and threaten each other for Way. 1717 Prior 
Alma i. 177 Each still renews her little labour, Nor 
justles her assiduous neighbour. a 1861 Croven Lari; 
Poems xi. 6 Who standeth still 1’ the street Shall be hustted 
and justled about. 1870 Mrs. Rippert dustin riars xii, 
When a woman mixes among a crowd, she must expect to 
be jostled and pusbed by the sterner sex. — 

Jig. 1580 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 430 Enuie not thy betters, 
jnstle not thy fellowes. a@1764 Lioyp Temple Favour 
Poet. Wks. 1774 Il. 143 Far from the colleges of taste, 
I jostle no poetic name. 1880 A. H. Hutu Buckle I. iv. 224 
Rampant theories jostled each other in the race for power. 

5. To push, drive, or force, ronghly or uncere- 
moniously, from, out of, or into some place, coadi- 


tion, etc. ¢/. and fig. 


JOSTLE. 


1602 Marston Ant. § Mel. tt. Wks. 1356 1. 25 It would.. 
Justle that skipping feeble amorist Out of your loves seat. 
1610 SHAKS. Ze. v. i, 158 Howsoeu'r you haue Beene 
iustled from all sences, 1645 FULLER Good 7h. in Bad T. 
(1841! 5 Must the new foe quite justle out the old friend? 
1692 BextLey Boyle Lect. ii. 25 That dead senseless Atoms 
can ever justle and knock one another into Life and Under- 
standing. 1713 ADDISON Guardian No. 106 ® 4 We justled 
one another out by turns, and disputed the post for a great 
while. 1871 Tyxpatt Frag. Sc. (1879) 1. i. 9 One atom 
can jostle another out of its place. 

6. Racing. To push against (a competitor) so as 
to retard him. Ojten in Zo cross (cross the path of, 
get in front of) and jostle. Also aédsol. 

1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6167/3 Jostling allowed on by the 
two foremost Horses for these Plates and no other Horse. 
1747 Gentil. Mag. 536 He marks, what dog sagacious vies, 
And just’ling strains to win the prize. 1754 Articles rel. to 
Af, M.'s Plates in Pond Sport. Calendar, As many of the 
Riders as shall cross jostle or strike .. shall be made in- 
capable of riding any Horse in His Majesty's Plates here- 
after. 1776 Mrs. Harris in Pav. Lett. Ld. Atalmesbury 
1. 348 They all rode exceedingly well... Jostling was 
allowed, and Mr. Hanger declared he would jostle and 
whip whoever came near. 1858 Rules Racing § 42 in 
Blaine Excyct. Ru. Sports (1870) 374 If in running for any 
race one horse shall jostle or cross another, such horse is 
disqualified for winning the race, whether such jostle or 
cross happened by the swerve of the horse, or by the foul 
and careless riding of the jockey, or otherwise. 

Jig. 1807-8 W. Irvine Safmag. (1824) 139 We must be 
crossed and jostled by these meddling incendiaries. 1850 
Merivace Kom. Emp. (1865) 1. ii. 71 A thousand intrigues 
crossed and jostled one another in the forum. 

7. To cause (one thing, to push against another ; 
to bring things into collision. 77. and fg. 

1641 Mitton Reform. 1.(1851) 66 Where do the Churches.. 
clash and justle Supremacies with the Civil Magistrate? 
1678 Moxon deck. /:.cerc. No.6 § 35 (1683) 1. r1oz You must 
jostle them one upon the other, that the Glew may very 
well touch and tuke hold of the Wood. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. cgric. u. (ed. 2) 246 They are justling the furrow- 
cattle upon the plowed land. 

Jostle, justle ‘dzp's'l, dzv's'l), sd. [f. JostLE 
v.) An act or bout of jostling. 

+1. A just or joust ; a struggle, tussle. Ods. 

1607 MippLeton Pharni.x v. i, There was a villanous raven 
seen..in hard justle With a young eaglet. 1609 Heywoop 
&rit. Trey x. xxii. 363 [lis armour..besprinkt with gore 
. he is wel-nye lame With often iustles. 

2. A shock or encounter, a collision; a pnsh or 
thrust that shakes; the action of a pushing or 
elbowing crowd. /7/. and fig. 

1611 Cotcr., Gorreffe, .. a iustle, iurre; thumpe, or 
thwacke. 1625 Fcretcurre Nice Valour i. ii, For what 
a lamentable folly ‘tis, If we observe ’t, for every little 
justle..we must fight forsooth. 164: W. Mountacy in 
Buecleuch MSS, (Hist. M55. Comm.) I. 288 He is fast 
riveted on that side, if. the Commons give him not a jostle. 
1710 7ati'r No. 250 P 10 All such as have been azgrieved 
by any ambiguous E-xp-ession, accidental Justle, or unkind 
Repartee. 1859 Mrs. Watney Aitherto ix. 117 This little 
sportive justle and antagonisin. 1881 Wa/fon N.V.) XXXII. 
428 In the jostle of South African nationalities and civiliza- 
tions. 

Jostle, mod. dial. f. Jussen, a dish. 

Jostlement ‘dzp's’lmént). [f. Josture v. + 
-MENT.] Jostling. 

1859 Dickens 7. Tivo Crttes 11. xii, To the jostlement of 
all weaker people. 1880 Miss Birp Fagan 1. 216 Free 
from the jostlement of a foreign settlement. 

Jostler, ju'stler. rare. [f.as prec.+-ER1.] 
One who jos.les; in quot. one who tilts. 

1s99 Minsuev Sp. Dict. u, A Lustler or tilter, /zstador, 

Jostling, justling (dze'slin, dzaslin', v6/. 54. 
{f. Jostue v. +-1nc1.] The action of the verb 
Jost1£; + the shock of the tournament ; clashing ; 
collision; knocking or pushing about. 

1580 [see JostLe 7. 1]. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xiv. 
(1617) 223 What else is violence, but a justling of two bodies 
together? 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 263 Martiall 
justlings or torneainents, were much practised. 1642 Futter 
Holy & Prof. St. 1. xxiv. 220 There is much justling for 
precedency. 1705 Huarne Coélect, 5 Oct. (O. H.S.) 1. 52 
Mr. Dalton..met with some High-Constable, who not giving 
way, there was some Justleing. 1768 Srerne Sent. Fouru., 
Snuffbo.x, In the jostlings of the world. 1843 Cariy.e 
Past & Py... xvi, His life is but a labour and a journey ; 
a bustling and a justling, till the still Night come. 

Jo'stling, justling, f//. a. [f. JosTLEv. + 
-InG 2.] That jostics: sec the vb. 

1s62 Puaer -2xeid vin, Ccijb, A man wold thinke yt 
mountaines meete In seas, or iustling wods wt wods. 1600 
J. Lane Tom Tel-troth 124 When iusling Iacks to walls their 
betters drive. 1716 Swirr Pethox, As Epicurus shows, The 
world fiom justling seeds arose, 1758 Home Ag?s1, Through 
justling multitudes. 1851 D. Jerrotp St, Giles xxvi. 265 
To moralise upon the hubbub and the jostling crowd. 

Jot (dzpt), 54.1 Forms: a. 6-7 iote, (6 ioate, Sc. 
ioyt, ioit), 7 jote; B. 6-7 iot, (6 iott/e, 7 jott), 
y— jot. fad. L. ota (read as jota, cf. Sp. ola, Ger. 
jota and jot, jodl, jott), a. Gr. ira name of the letter 
I, ¢, the smallest in the alphabet ; see Iota, and cf. 
Jop. The 16th c. zove is shown by the metrical 
quots. to have been monosyllabic, i. e. = ote.] 

The least letter or written part of any writing; 
hence, generally, the very least or a very little 
part, point, or amount; a whit. Often in the 
phrase jot or dz?tle: see quot. 1526. (Usually with 
negative expressed or implied.) 
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1526 TINDALE J/a?t. v. 18 One iott or one tytle [Wyctir 
oon. i. or titil] of the lawe shall not scapes. 1538 BaLe Gad’s 
Promises 1. in Dodsley O. Pé. 1, I wyll not one iote, 
Lorde, from thy wyll dyssent. 15q0-54 Croke /’s., etc. 
(Percy Soc.) 48 There shall remayne of tbeyni no iote. 1563 
TTomilies 1. Good Worl:s 1, Not giltie of transgressing any 
iot of Gods law. 1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd. u. 19 b, And 
loseph ruled Egypt well, obseruing euery iotte Of Moyses 
lawe, and chastly kept his minde trom any spotte. a@ 1572 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 107 Yf, in any joyt, he 
sufferred the authoritie of the Pape to be violated. 1579 
Fesxton Guicetard. xu. (1599) 578 Not breaking one ioate of 
their order. 1596 SHaxs. Aferch. V. iv. i. 306 This bond 
doth giue tbee heere no iot of bloud. 1652 Row Zett.27 May 
in //ist. Kirk App. ili. (Wodrow Soc.) 545 Befor I brake 
my word in a jote to you. 1657 THorNLey tr. Longius? 
Dapinis & Chloz 200, 1 swear I will not lie a jott. 1768 
H. Watrote /fist. Doubts 31 The Solomon that succeeded 
him was nota jotlessatyrant. 1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv. 80 
He seems never to have..abated one jot of his claim. 

+ Jot, si.2 Obs. rare—. [f. Jor v.t] A jolt. 

1647 H. More Song of Soudt. u. xxxix, Frequent jot Of 
his bard setting jade. 

+ Jot, 56.3 Obs. rare. [Origin and meaning 
obscure: cf. jol/hea/ and Joprz.] ?A person of 


small intelligence, or of low condition, 

1362 Lanoi. 7. Pi, A. xt. 301 Souteris and seweris suche 
lewide iottis [z.7. iuttis] Percen wip a pater noster be paleis 
of heuene. [So B. x. 460 iottes, iuttes.] 

Jot, v.t Obs. exc. dial. [app. onomatopeeic: 
cf. Joc, Joprer. The final ¢ naturally expresses 
sudden interruption of action. For relation to 
Jot, see that vb.} Tojog,jolt, bump. a. /razs. 
b. zt. (The first quot. is doubtful.) 

{a 1425 Lanegl.'s P. Pl. A. .157(MS. Trin. Coll. Camb. R. 
3.14) Fabulersand Faytoursas Folis iotten [v.7. pat on Fote 
rennen].] 1530 Parser. 593/1, I iotte, 1 touche one thynge 
agaynst another.. What nedest thou to iotte me with thyne 
elbowe? 1556 J. Hryvwoop Spider & /. xxiv. 45 Nowe is 
iuste iustice, so iotted out of iointe. c1611 Cuarman /itad 
xvi. 360 Numbers beneath their axle-trees .. Made th’ after 
chariots jot and jump in driving overthem. 1643 Horn & 
Ros. Gate Lang. Uni, xiii. § 453 A trotter jotteth [warg. 
shaketh] the rider. a@ 1825 Forny Voc. £. Anglia, Fot, 
Fotter, to jolt roughly. 

Jot, v.2 [app. f. Jor sé.1; the original sensc 
being prob. to make the smallest mark with pen-or 
pencil. Cf. Dot v.14. App. orig. Scotch, and in 
English familiarized by Scott and writers in Black- 
wood.| trans. To write down in the briefest and 
most hasty form, to make a short note or jotting 


of. Usually 40 ot dow ; the simple vb. is rare. 

1721 Ramsay Addr. Thanks xi, What will they have to 
crack about, Or jot into their journal? 1818 Topp, Fo?, to 
set down ; to makea memorandum of. A/odern. 1822 GALT 
Provost xxxv. 254 Many of the things that [ have herein 
jotted down. 1827 Scotr ¥rv/. 12 Feb., ] have jotted down 

is evidence elsewhere. 1827 {see Jorrer], 1832 
Downes Lett, Cont. Countries 1. xi. 165 Rude sketches of 
trees, rocks, and other materials of future pictures. ‘These 
were evidently jotted down during his rambles. 1841 
D'Israeut A avenx. Lit, (1867) 581 He inust have jotted down 
amass, 1871 Wappe ct /’s. Ixxvii. 6 ‘The Lord he sal count 
whan he jots the folk that siclike was born tharin. 1890 
Gross Gild Alerch, 11. 241 Accounts .. too roughly jotted 
down to be very intelligible. 

Hence Jo-tter, one who jots; Jo tty a., of the 


nature of jottings or fragmentary notes. 

1827 Blackw. Wag. XX11. 451 All the jottings that ever 
were jotted down on his jot-book, by the most inveterate 
jotter, 1844 H. Taytor Les. in Axfodiog. (1885) 11. ii. 10 
Reading Alice’s jotty journal. 1888 G. J. Hotyoaxke in 
Co-operative News 8 Sept. 9/1 The narrative is dreadfully 
jotty, jerky and confused. 

Jot, v.3, var. or error for JET v.1, to strut. 

e1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iv. 81 Moir gentrice is to 
jott vndir ane silkin goun, Nor ane quhyt pittecott, and 
reddyar ay boun, ‘ 

Jotsom, -on, -um, jottsome, obs. ff. JeTsam. 


Jotting (dzp'tin), v4. sd. [f. Jor v.2+-1NG LJ 
The action of Jor v.25 usually cozcr. Something 
jotted down ; a brief hasty note or sketch. 

1808-18 Jamieson, Forting, a memorandum. 1814 Scott 
Wave |xxi, I'll mak a slight jotting the morn. 1818 Topp, 
Fotting,amemorandum; as,cursory jottings. Ofvery recent 
usage. The Scotch also employ this word, 1823 Caled, 
Merc. 29 Mar. (Jam.), Here his Lordship read the judgment, 
and the paper called Jottings respecting John Dalgleish’s 
settlement. 1841 D'Israewi Amen. Lit, (1867) 581 We have 
had perhaps too inany of these jottings. 

[ON. 


| Jotun (ysu'tan), prop. jotun (yo'ton). 


, Jolunn = OE. eoten, ETEN :—OTent.*2/zt720-2 giant.] 


| 


One of a supernatural race of giants in Scandinavian 
mythology. 

1842 Pricuarp Wat. ist. Afan 207 The epithet of Fotzar, 
or Jotuns..of frequent occurrence in the Sagas. 1865 
Barinc-Goutp IVerewolves iv. 38 Attributes .. appropriate 
to trolls and jétuns. 1869 LowreLt /rct. fr. Appledore v, 
A great mist-jotun you will see Lifting himself up silently. 

Jou, variant of Jow v., obs, form of Jew. 

+ Joucat (dzzkat). Sc. Obs. Also 6 ioucatte, 
iowcat, iucat. [Deriv. unknown.] An obsolcte 
Scotch measure, the same as a Scotch gill. 

1587 Se. Acts Fas. VJ, c. 114 Be just calculation and 
comptrolment, the samin extended to 19 pintes, and a jucat. 
[bid., They therefore .. decernis aud ordanis the Firlot to 
be augmented, .. And to conteine nine-tene pintes, and twa 
Ioucattes. 1892 P. Cocnran Aledivu. Scot?. viii. 164 {In} 
1587..the Commissioners discovered that an error had heen 
made in 1457 with regard to the contents of the firlot which 
should contain 19 pints and a ‘jowcat’ or gill. 


f 


JOUK. 


Jouelere, obs. form of JEWELLER. 

Joug, sing. of Joues; var. Jue sé.2 and v.2 

| Jough (dgoux). [Manx, = Gaelic deoch drink.] 
Drink. 

1887 Hatt Caine Deemster xv. 89 A long pint of Manx 
jough, 1890 — Boudmayn I. x. 223 Collared head, and beef, 
and pinjeen, and Manx jough. 

Jougley, obs. form of JUGGLER. 

Jougss (dgzugz, dgvgz), sd. p/. Sc. Rarely in sing. 


| Jjoug. Forms: (6 jorgs), 7 jog(g)s, 8-9 jougs (9 
jugge(s, jage). [app. a. F. joug or L. zugum yoke: 


the sense seems to be confined to Sc. The pl. 
form app. refers to the construction of the collar 
in two hinged halves adapted to belocked together. ] 

An old Scottish instrument of punishment, analo- 
gous to the pillory; it consisted of an iron collar, 
which was locked round the culprit’s neck, and 


was attached by a chain to a wall or post. 

1596 in Coélect. Lives Reformers Ch. Scot. (1848) 11.72 
The Session [of Glasgow] appoint jorgs and branks to be 
made for punishing flyters. 1646 Be. Maxwett Burd. 
Tssach. in Phenix (1708) 11. 262 Making them stand in 
‘jogs’, as they call them,—pillorys .. fix’d to the twz 
sides of the main door of the parish-church. 1661 Azré 
Session Rothesay in A. Edgar Old Ch. Life Scot?. Ser. 1. 
311 If hereafter she should be found drunk, she should 
be put in the joggs. 1771 Pennant Zour Scott. in 1769 
(1790) 173 Observed on a pillar of the door of Calder 
church, a joug, i. e. an iron yoke or ring, fastened to a chain. 
1814 Scott I! av. x, He set an old woman in the jougs (or 
Scottish pillory), 185: D. Witson Poeh. Anz. (1863) I. 1v. 
x. 518 The jougs, which consists of an iron collar, attached 
by a chain to a pillar or tree, forms the corresponding 
judicial implement to the English stocks. 1882 Coz. 
Mag. Feb. 26 Offenders were put into the jugg and 
severely flogged at tbe church door. 1884 C. Rocers Soc. 
Life Scott. \. viii. 354 Those who cheated in the market 
were..borne by the executioner to the Cross, and thereto .. 
made fast with a jagg or iron collar. i 

Hence Joug, jog, v., to confine in the jougs. 

1632 Acé in Barry Orkney (1805) App. 474 The Baillie of 
the paroch..shall cause him be jogged at the church, upon 
Sunday, from Sin the morning till 12 hours at noon. 

+ Jouisance,-issance. (és. Forms: Sioys-, 
6 ioyss-, ioyis-, iouiss-, iouys(s)-, 6-7 iouis-, 
7 jouis(s)-,jovyss-, 7-8 arch.jovis-; 5-6-aunce, 
6-8 -ance. [a. late OF. joudzssance, f. joutissant, 
pr. pple. of jour to cnjoy: see -ANCE. (Exem- 
plified in Fr. only from 1534 by Hatz.-Darm.) 
‘The spelling jovz-, a misrcading of zozz-, has been 
erroneously introduced by editors into Spenser and 
some other 16-17thc. texts.] 

1. The possession and use of something affording 
advantage: = ENJOYMENT I. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Vivjb, He may not be 
peasyble to the reame ne haue the ioysaunce of it. 1539 
St. Papers Hen. VITT, 1. 599 He concluded that the Duk 
of Sax shuld have the joyssance of all them. 1603 Frorio 
Alontaigne 1. xxxviii. (1632) 122 In full jouyssance of them. 

2. Pleasure, delight (= ENJOYMENT 2); merri- 
nient, mirth, festivity. 

1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal. May 25 To see those folkes 
make such iouysaunce. /d/d, Nov. 2 When shall it please 
thee sing .. songs of some iouisaunce? 1594 CAREW /asso 
(1881) 119 For such their comming, mirth and iouyssance, 
1597 Pilger. Parnass. Ww. 48 Till you have tasted of this 
ioyisance. 1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 126 All the 
Company betook them to nake cheare and to jouisance. 
1657 Reeve God's Plea 98 We cannot abdicate wonted 
jovisances. 1750 Dopp /’oems (1767) 45 Tbey rioted in 
jovisaunce secure. 

+ Jouise, v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. F. joutr, jortss-: 
see -ISH2.] reff. To rejoice oneself; with of: To 
have the enjoyment of, to enjoy (F. se jouer de). 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. *v, Let them 
iouise and ioy themselves of their privileadge. 

Jouk, jook (dgzzk), sb.1 Sc. Forms: 6 iouk, 
iowk, iuixe, 8- jouk, jook. [f. Jouxk v.2] 

1, A sudden elusive movement ; a quick turn out 
of the way; fg. a ‘dodge’. Zo give (a person) 
the jouk: to give the slip, to elude, escape from. 

1513 Doucias Ainefs xt. xiii, 101 With mony a curs 
{=course] and iowk, abowt, abowt, Quhair euir he fled scho 
followis in and owt. 1583 Leg. LP. St. Androis 964 To 
George Durrie he played a iuike, That will not be foryet 
this oulke. 1871 C. Gippon Lack of Gold xxix, He has 
given the lass the jouk. : 

2. A bow or curtsy, a jerked obcisance. 

1567 Gude & Godlie B.(S.‘V. S.) 193 For all 30ur Joukis 
and 3our noddis, 3our hartis is hard as ony stone. 1768 
Ross Helenore (1866) 202 She.. hailst her with a jouk. 
[bid. 239 The honest shepherd. . wondering at tbe kindness, 
gae a jook. 

3. A place into which one may dart for shelter ; 
a shelter from a blow, a storm, ete. A/od. Se. 


1808-18 in JAMIESON. 
+Jouk, 53.2 Os. In 7 iuke. [a. OF. joc, 
Jouc, juc, roosting of a fowl, from jokrer, jouguier 

(see next).] The state of roosting; at jezke, at 
roost. (OF. az jozc.) 

1626 Breton Fantasticks, Twelne of the Clocke F ijb, The 
Beasts of the field take rest after their feed, and tbe Birds of 
the Ayre are at Juke in the Bushes. 

+ Jouk, v.1 Ods. Forms: 4-3 iouke, ioyke, 
4-6 iowke, 5-6 ioke, 6 ieouke, 7 jouk, juke, 
jook. [a. OF. jok-ier, jogu-ter, joug-ier (3 sing. 
pr. goke, jougue) to be at roost, at rest, to Tie 


JOUK. 


down, mod.F. zacher, Walloon jouki, Namur joker. 
Ulterior derivation unknown.] 

L. ¢utr. Of birds: a. To perch, sit “upon branches). 
b. Falconry, Yo roost, to sleep tipon its perch. 

argoo /istel of Susan 82 Pe Briddes .. On peren and 
pynappel, pei toyken in pees. 1486 SA. St. Addans Av 
(1496 altj) The kyndeli terinis that belong to hawkis, .. The 
.v. youre hauke lonkith [Xe Ant. 1. 296 joketh}, and not 
slepith. /dfd. C viij (1466 ciijt She loykith when she 
slepith. 1575 Turperv. /andconrie :21 Make her jeouke 
all nyght in payne and in a moyste or colde place, and so 
shall she watch moste of the nyght. ¢ 1575 /'er/. Lh, Spar- 
hawkes fed, Hartinz) 32 Or elles sodenly awake ker from 
jokin. 167z Swixner, To juke or jug as birds doe, se in 
pertia al dormicndum coupoucre, 1886 Wantixc Gloss, 
Lerf, Bk, Sparhawhes 44 Fokin, sleeping: now ohsolete. 

2. indy. ‘Yo lie asleep or at rest; to lie clase, lie, 
‘?\to Imk; also, more vayuely, To abide. remain, 

13.. &. A Allit, P. C. 182 lonas fe Iwe .. lowked in 
derne. ¢ 1374 Cuarcer Troydus \. 409 For certes it noon 
honour is to the To wepe and in pi bed to Iowken pus, 
3377 Lana. 7. 2 Be xvi. g2 And panne spakke sfirvtus 
san: tus in Gabrie'es mouthe To a inayde }at hijte Marve.. 
bat one Ihesus a iustice sone moste iouke in her chambre, 
Tyl plenitude temporis. crgqgoo Sege Ferns. VE. V.S.) 
300 Schal neuer kyng of sour kynde with cronie be ynoystid, 
Ne Jewe for Jesu sake fiJonke in 301 mure. a 1409- 
ellexander 4202 And sau¢ be Tol-te of luly pai Iowke in Ba 
strandis. 

*b. psceudo-arch. Vo doze. 

a1652 Brome Aug. Moor um. ii. Wks. 1073 Ib. 44 Buse 
Hey ho, Iam very sleepy. Nat. See he jouks already. 

Jouk, jook :dzvk), 2.2 Sc.and nordi. Forms: 
6 iouk. iouck, iuke, iowk, 7 jowk, 8S juck, jeuk, 
8-9 jook, 9 juik. 7-jouk. [A Scottish word of 
uncertain origin. 

It has been compared with Duck 7, senses 2, 4 of which 
coincide with senses 1, 4 of this; and it is noteworthy that 
the sb. cdack is in many parts of Scoth yeok or gouk; hut 
this seems an inadequate explanation, since the sb, is in 
other parts diik or dék, and the vb. to euch in water) is 
generally dak: see Due a. The forms coincide to some 
extent with those of Jouk 7! (which js not Sc.'!, but the 
sense seems to be essentially distinct, coinciding to some 
extent with that of Jin 7.!] 

1. intr. To bend or turn the body with a quick 
adroit movement downward or to one side, in urder 
to avoid a missile or blow ; to dodge; to duck, 

1513 Dovctas sEneis x, ix. 39 And jowhit in vnder the 
speyr has he. 1535 Stewaxr Creu, Scot, 45:0 It is onre 
lait to juke quhen that the heid Is frathe hals. 1721 Kriry 
Scot. Prov. i, 92 Juck, and let a Jaw go o'er yu. 1785 
Burss To Jas. Surith xxv. \ jouk beneath Misfortune’s 
blows As weel’s ] may. 1820 Scott .fiJef avi, But we 
must jouk and let the jaw gang by. 1888 Baran dadd 
Licht ldyl’s (1892) 146 The grey old man would wince, as 
if ‘joukin ' from a blow 

b. dransf. and fig. To swerve for a moment, 

1513 Dovetas -2vers vit. iv. 120 This rolk. Hercules it 
sinyttis wyth a mychty tonk Apon the richt half, for to nak 
it jouk. 1573 Davinson Comuieud. | prichtnes 152 in Satir. 
P. Ref. xl, He. .did not ionk ane ioit from vprichtnes. 

2. tir, Vy extension: ‘Vo dart or spring with an 
adroit elusive movement out of the way or out of 
sight; to hide oneself by such action; to skulk. 

71510 DoucLas Conscience 21 For Sciens baith and fayth- 
full Consciens Sa corrnptit ar with this warldis gude, That 
falset jioukis in everie clerkis hude. 1562 Rott.ann Cré. 
Venus \. 55,1 lowkit than but dout quhen J thame sa 
Behind the Bus, Lord hot I liggit law! 1637 Rutnerrorp 
Lett, (1862) 1. 432, I think it manhood to play the coward 
and jouk in the leeside of Christ. 1780-1808 Miwne Sidler 
Gun in, As he strack, The supple tatlor skips and springs— 
Aye jouking back. ¢1790 Burns J'ast. Uoetry vi, Come 
forrit, honest Allan! Thou need na jouk behint the hallan. 
1886 Srevenson Adduupped (1888) 165 Jouk in here among 
the trees. 

b fg. To dart in and out (of sight). 

ar810 Taxxauit Poents, Gloonty winter's now aia’, 
"Neath the brae the bnrnie jonks. 1894 Crockeit Naiders 
(ed. 3) 155 The reed lowe jookin’ through the bars. 

3. drans. Yo evade, elude, ‘dodge’, by ducking, 
bending. or springing aside. 

1812 Rasen Poems 36 Fain wad he the bargain jeukel, But 
his honour was at stake. 1894 Crockett Aaitfers (ed. ) 
165 Ve micht possibly hae jniked the blinderbnsh, — .Vecd. 
Se. Every sodger at first tries to jouk the bullets. 

4. intr. Yo bend the body adroitly (without any 
notion of dodging). +a. To bend oneself supply 
as a tumbler or acrobat. Ods. 

c1450 Hottanp //ovelat 789 ‘Thus iowkit with iuperdyss 
the iangland Ia, 

b. To bow in salutation or obeisance; csp. to 
make a quick jerky bow: cf. JERK v1 4, 

1567 Ps. Ixxxiii. in Gude & Godlie B. (S.T.S.. 105 Quhilk 
can not do, bot drink, sing, lonk and beck. 1686 G. Stuart 
Foco-ser. Disc. 13, 1 jowkt to her, she baikt to me. 1728 
Rausay Step-danghter's Relicf vii, Sux servants shall jouk 
to thee. 1795 Durss //eron Ballads 1. iv, But why should 
we to nobles jouk? 

e. fig. To cringe, fawn; to dissemble. 

1573 Davipsoxn Commend. Vprichties Prol. in Satir. 
Poems Keforin, 276 Vhat our watche men faint not, nor 
bezin to iouk or flatter with the world for feir of Pyrannis. 
1821 Gait Ayrsh. Legatees Let. xxxii. 274. saw no 
symptoms ef the swelled legs that Lord Lauderdale, tl:at 
jooking nian, spoke about. 2 

Hence Jou‘ker, one who jouks. 

1573 Davinson Death Anox 3 in Sativ. Peems Reforue. 
xli, ‘hair ioukers durst not kyith thair cure, For fear of 
Fasting in the Fratour. 

Jouk(e, obs. form of Juc. 
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Joukery, jookery (d- kari). Sc, and xorth. 
Iu 6 ioukrie, 7 jewkry, S jcuckry. 9 jookery, 
joukry,-rey. [f. Juuk v2: see-Eny.] Dodging; 
“underhand dealing, trickery’; ‘deceit’ “Jam. . 

1563 Acssoning betuix Crosraguell & Knox Bitjh Jam.) 
Keap your promes, and pretex na ionkrie he my Lorde of 
Cassillis writing. 1822 GALT /'roecst v. 38, I was so dis- 
pleased by the jookerie of the bailie .. that we had no 
correspondence on public affairs, till long after. 

b. Comb. Joukery-cookery [ci. Cook uv.) 3c], 
‘artful management’ Jam.) ; joukery-pawkery 
(Pawky], clever trickery, jngglery, legerdemain. 

3822 Gitt Sir A. Wylie 1, xxi, 182 As ye're acquaint wi' 
2 the *jookery-cookery of newsmaking. — Provost xiv. 
112 Nothing could be more manifest than that there was 
some jookerte cookerie in this affair. 1686 G. Stt art Fev. 
ser, Disc. 59 Veil fetcht was it but *Jewkrypawkry. 1785 
kK. Foxnrs Poems Buchan Dial, Ajax's Speech 5 Vhe sin 
o* Nauplius . His jouckry-pauckry linding out, To weir did 
him compell. 1816 Scott S41. Diwar/ ys, That there has 
len some jookery-paukery of Satan‘s in a this. 187) 
W. Atexasner Johuuy Gibb xxxvii, There's Leen mair 
joukry pawkry wi Dawvid nor ye’re avaar o’. 

Jouking (dgekiy), e/. sh. Se. [f. Jouk 72 
+-IxG 1.) Theaction of Jouk v2; evasive move- 
ment or action, dodging, eluding. bending. 
_1§13 Dotctiys «nets x. xiv. 144 This irksum traysing, 
jowking, and delay. 1573 Davinson Commend. Upri kines 
St in Sati, Pocus Acform, x\, With ionking thay will 
jangil craficlie, 1631 Reutuerrorn Lett, 186.) 1. 73 Enno- 
cency and uprightiess . shall hold its feet .. when jouking 
will not do it. 1871 W. ALExaNprR Johuny Gibb xxiii, 
A hit canny joukin to let the jaw gue owre’s, 

Joul e, obs. form of Jown. 

Joule dgaul). /Aysies, (Named 1882, after 
Dr. J. P. Joule,an English physicist.) An clectri- 
cal unit, being the amount of work cone (or of 
heat generated) by a current of one ampere acting 
for one sccond against a resistance af one ohm. 

1882 Athenrun 26 Auz. 274 2 Vr. Siemens proposes to 
add to these [electrical] units four new ones, as follows: 
(1) a Watt..(2)a Weber..c3 a Gauss. (4) a unit cf heat, to 
he called a * Joule‘, and to be defined as the quantity of 
heat generated by an ampere flowing through an olim for 
one second. /bad, 2 Sep. 3190/2 Two of his nnits were 
unanimously approved—samely, «i the watt. .(2. the joule, 

Ilence Jowlemeter, a meter in which the 
Joule is used as the unit of work or energy. Also 
Joule’s equivalent, = mechanical equivalent of 
heat : sce EQUIVALENT sé, 3¢. 

Joult, Joulthead, obs. ff. Jott, Jo.r-nesp. 

Joulter, a. rare, (Deduced from joiller-heal, 
Jonter-HkEAD.)  Clumsily stupid. 

1854 Slack, A/ag. IXXVI. 22 Ile seems to have a 
collection of these puns, .stowed away in his joulter jaws. 

Jouneat, obs. form of JUNKET. 

Jounce ‘dzauns’, «. [Of obscure origin: it 
has been compared to Jauncr 7, which it partly 
approaches in use, but with which it ¢an scarcely 
be phonetically connected. Several words in 
-ounce, as bounce, flounce, pounce, trounce, are of 
obscure history. ] 

1. intr. Yo move violently up and cown, to fall 
heavily against something; to bump, Lounce, 
jolt; to go alony with a heavy joltiug pace. 

©1440 romp. (az, 262/2 lowncynge, or grete vngentylle 
mevynge |o.re. iownsynge .. ioyuncyngel, strepitus, 1711 
$. Sawant Diary v1 Anz, (1879) 11. 321 One of the Porters 
stoop'd to take up his Hat, by which means the .. Head of 
the Coffin jonnc’d npon the Ground. a@ 1825 Forsy Joc /. 
Auglia, ounce, to bounce, thump, and jolt, as rough riders 
are wont to do. 1885 Howe wis Silas /.apham +1891) 1. 60 
‘The mare jounced easily along. 1886 Hart Caixn Saw af 
/fagar 1, siti, The lawyer was jouncing along towards the 
house with a lantern in hishand. 1888 At/antic Mouthly 
Feb. 267 [Vhe blue jay} stamped his feet, and jounced (the 
only word to describe a certain raising and violent dropping 
of the body without lifting the feet). 

2. frans, To jolt, bump, or shake up and down, 
as by reugh riding; to give (a person) a shaking. 

1581 Mutcister /ositions xxiv. (1887) 96 Set him .. vpon 
a trotting iade to iounce him thoronghly or vpon a lame 
hakney to make him exercise his fecte, when his courser 
failes him. 1834 New A/ontaly Alag, XIAL 314 You have 
become a little used to the bouncings and jouncings that 
greet your lirst attempts to goto sleep. 1893 Chicago Ad- 
tance 31 Aug., Atevery step of the |camel’s} long, ungainly 
legs the rider is bounced and jounced around and up and 
down. 1897 R. Kirinc Cuptains Cunrageons 209 We 
weren't runnin’ fora record. Harvey Cheyne’s wife..were 
sick back, an‘ we didn’t want to jounce her. ’ 

Iience Jounce sé., a bump, a jolt, in which a 
thing is raised and allowed to fall by its weight ; 
a jolling pace. ‘ 

1787 Grosk (?row. Gloss., Founce, a jolt or shake. .A jounc- 
ing trot, a hard rough trot. .Vorf. 1813 Sir J. Cutieu 
Jiist. Hawsted (ed. 2) Yocab. (E. D. S.1, Younce, a joult, 
a shock, or shaking bout. 1876 Mrs. Wuttxey Siehis 
/us. 11. xvii, She mace straight for a bench .. sat herself 
down upon it with a jounce. 1892 Harper's Wag. Aug. 
341/1 You saw large individuals of the leisure class toiling 
it in their daily foot-jounce. 1893 ZincKkE IVherstead 2€1 
A jolt, or a shake, is a ‘jounce’. 

Joun.e’k, obs. form of Junk 50.3 

Joup e, Jouperd, obs. ff. Jure, JEoparb. 

| Jour (zur). (OF. and F. jour :—L. diurnim 
neut. sing. (used in pop. L. as sb.) of diurnus of 
or pertaining to the day, f. dzés day.] 


JOURNAL. 
+1. A day. Obs. 


1450 Merlin €7 On the ai¢ iour of Pentecoste, the kynge 
satte ut mete, and with liym the Dube of ‘Timiagel, 1538 
Church. elec. St. Géles, Reading 56 M> that ther is owyng 
J homas Clere which he hathe Acccimpted for dewe uppon 

oure. 

2. 7/7. See quot.) (F. your: cf. Day sé. 4.] 

183z Cavipreitp & Sawarp Dict. Needlework, Fours, 
a term used by lacemakers to denote the open stitches that 
form the Fillings in Needle and Pillow Laces. 

Jour, var. Gtaovr. Jourer, obs. f. Juror. 

Journal dziunil', a. snd sh. Torms: 5 
iurnalle, 5-7 iornall, G7 iournall, -ell, 7 
journall, giornal , 7- journal. [a. OF. jur-, 
jor-, journal, -el daily ‘livre, reytstre, papier 
Jonrnala day-book ; as sb. a day, a day’s work 
\so in AF.); a measure of land, a breviary, cte. 
(=Sp., Pg yornal, It.giornale) :—late L. diurnalem 
of or Lclonging to a day, DIURNAL] 

+A. adj, Obs. 

1h Performed, fap, cning, or recurring every day ; 
daily, ciumal. 

1560 Stusser / QO. 1, a4, 31 Phochus.. his faint steedes 
watred in Ocean ceepe, Whiles from their iournall iabours 
they did rest. 1611 Suaks. Cyd. tv. ii. 10 So pleare you, 
leate me, Sticke to Nd Iournall course. 1637 Bastwick 
Litany a. 3 "Vis is their journall practice. 1658 R. Write 
tr. Dighy's Mewd. $9 up. (1660) 144 To see a hand. mark the 
journal! houtes. .upon the flat of a quadrant. 

2. Of or belonging to one day, restricted to the 
day; ephemeral. rare, 

1685 Gracinn'’s Courticr’s Orac. 72 There are some who 
dayly differ from themselves, “Hheir understandit g is even 
journal, and mnch note their will and conduct. 

B. sé. I. A book or record. 

+]. Accel. A survice-book containing Ue cay- 
honors: = D)ttrnan sé, 1. Obs. 

1355-6 Durham Ace. Kolls (Surtees) 121 Ad repar unius 
Jurnal. ¢ 1qg0 /*reu.p. darv. 208/1 Vurnalle, Ivtylle Voke, 
aiuruale, 1454 1 cst. bor (Surtees! cxli, Akko 1 ve toy’ 
said ‘Thomas my jernenall that I bere in my slefe cayly. 1549 
elit 34 4 dw, V1, ¢. 10 § 1 All Looks called .. Couchers, 
Jonrnals, Ordinals..shall be..abolished. ‘ 

+2. a. A beok contaming notices concerning the 
Caily stages of a route and other information for 
travellers ; - ITINERANY, (Cf. Jorexty sé. 2, 3.) 

1ss2_ Hiciort, Itinerary bocke wherein is wrytten the 
dystaunce from place to place, or wherin thexyenses in 
iourney be written, or called other wyse a iounall, Aeda- 
foricuim, 1613 Puncnas /tlerimage u. x. $2 [tis written 
in an auncient Tournall of Durdeans [marg. léinerartum 
Lurdigal.| that not farre from the Images there is a stone. 

b. A record of travel: = lTINEKARY sé. 2. 

Now only as in 4 a and c.) 

16c0 J. Porvtr. Lea's Africa ‘lo Rar. A iij. It is..nothing 
else Lut a large Itinerarium or Tournal of his African 
voinges. 1700 Lawson (fi/éc) Journal of a thousand Mites’ 
Travel among the Indians, 1783 Fraxkuin in Left. Lit, 
Jen (Camden) 425 Containing the Journal of the first 
Aerial Voyage perfo m'd by Men. 

attrib, 1792 4 Youxe Tram, France 1 The journal form 
hath the advamiace of carrying with it a greater cegree of 
credibility; and, of course, more weight. 7 

3. A daily record of commercial transactions, 
entered as they occur, in order to the kecping of 
accounts. a. In a gcneral sense = DaAy-ROOK,. 
b. In Rook-kceping by Double Entry, A book 
in which each Iransaction is entered, in systematic 
form, with statement of the accounts to which it 
is to be debited and credited, so as to ensure 
correct posting in the ledger. These entries are 
either made at first-hand. or are ‘journalized’ 
from a wasle-book or day-book, in which they have 
been cntered as they occur, without consideration 
of the special accounts concerned. 

Thus the waste-book entry, ‘ John Smith paid his acct of 
£100 due 3 months hence less discount at 5°/ —£98 155. od.’, 
would be entered in the journal as ‘Dr. Cash £08 155., 
P. & L. Discount £1 55.; Cr. John Smith £100". 

1sg0 Jfouseh. Grd. (1790) 228 The said Cofferer shall 
yearly within one moneth after the expirement of every 
yeare, wnake a stctt in his looke called the Journall, for 
entring any Debe:.tines or other Payments into the same. 
1588 J. Mevtis Brivfe Justruct. B viijh, The parcels of the 
lourrall ought to hee written. .in shorter sentence, without 
superfluous words, than be the parcels in ye Inuentory or 
Memorial, 1611 Fiorio, G/oruade, a iournall or day-booke, 
such as Shop-keepers vse, 1622 Manynes duc. Lavmdlerch. 
363 The Iournall he (the Spaniard] calleth Manuall, . and 
vnto this they keepe a Borrador or Memorial, wherein all 
things ase first entred, and may vpon occasion be blotted, 
altered, or (by error) be miscast, or not well entred, 1760 
Jouxson /dler No.95 *9 He made two mistakes in the first 
bill, .. and dated all his entries in the journal in a wrong 
month, 1836 Pexuy Cycl. V.164/2 He. . posts to their credit 
the several suins which he finds in the journal, carefully 
stating in his ledger the page in the journal where the 
entry came from, and in the journal the folio of the ledger 
where the entry is gone to. 1882 Ditucin Couusing-Ho. 
Dict. 162 Vhe journal is.. one of the yrincipal books, in 
contradistinction to those which are auniliary or accessory. 


4. A daily record of events or occurrences kept 
for private or official use. a. A record of events 
or matters of personal intcrest kept by any one for 
his own nse, in which entries are made day by 
day, or as the events occur. (In quots. 1670, 
1781, a single day’s record.) Now usually imply- 
ing something more elaborate than a cdrary. 


JOURNAL. 


1610 Hotraxo Camden's Brit. 1. 13 Cesar hath in his 
Iournel» or Day-books (é ephemeridibns| written (etc.). 
1670 Drvven rst /’t. Cong. Granada i. i, Good heaven, 
thy book of fate before me lay, But to tear out the journal 
of thisday. 1781 Cowrer Conversat. 276 An extract of his 
diary—no more, A tasteless journal of the day before. 1825, 
Scotr Jol, 20 Nov., | have all my life regretted that I did 
not keep a regular Journal. 1855 Macautay ¥ru/, 10 Jan., 
I am getting out of the habit of keeping my journal. 

b. A register of daily transactions kept by a 
public body or an association ; spec. in pl. Journals, 
the record of the daily proceedings in one or other 
of the Houses of Parliament, kept by the Clerk of 
the House. 

1647 CLarenvox //ist. Keb. 1. § 7 Having carefully perused 
the Journals of both Honses. 1769 Burxr Lave St. Nat. 
Whks. 1]. 51 We find by an account of the Journals of the 
house of commons in the following session, that [etc.]. 1775 
J. Apams in fam, Lett. (1876) 127, I hope the Journal of 
the Session will be published soon. 1817 /arl. Deb. 374 
The Speaker's Keprimand was ordered to be entered on the 
Journals. 

ec, Nawt, A daily register of the ship's course, 
the distance traversed, the winds and weather, ete. ; 
a loy or log-book. 

1671 R. Bouun Wiud 77 What I could not .. collect from 
many reviews of our Seamens Journals. 1706 Pxitrirs, 
Fournal..in Navigation, a Book in which a particular 
Account is kept of the Ship’s Way, the Changes of the 
Wind, and other remarkable Occurrences. 1769 FALCONER 
Dict, Marine (1785) Yb, In all sea-journals, the day.. 
terminates at noon. 1867 Sayin Sazlor’s Word-bh., 
Fourna!, synonymous at sex with Jog-bovk, 

a. Mining. A record of the strata passed 

through in drilling a bore-hole or sinking a shaft. 

+5. A record of public events or of a series of 
publi, transactions, noted down as they occur day 
by day cr at successive dates, without historical 
discussion. Also in p4 Obs, 

1555 Coorrr Jiesaurus s.v. Commeutarius, Diurnt com- 
mentarij, a iournall, conteynyng thynges for euery daye. 
1617 Morysox /tia, 1, 84 That his Lordship purposed to 
imploy me in the writing of the History or Journall of Irish 
affaires. 1651 N. Bicon Di'se. Govt. Eng. u. xxviii. (1739) 
130 Nor [are] they good Historians, that will tell you the 
bare Journal of Action, without the Series of Occasion. 
1637 Rycact Contn. Wualles’ [Llist. Turks \1. 95 Memoirs, 
Giornals, or Historical Observations of their Times. 

6. A daily newspaper or other publication; 
hence, by extension, Any periodical publication 
cuntaining news or dealing with matters of current 
interest in any particular sphere. Now often 
call:d specifically a pudlic journal, 

1728 Pore Dunc.1. 42 Heuce Journals, Medleys, Merc’ries, 
Magazines. 1783 Cranne Newspaper 170 Our weekly 
journals o'er the lind abound. 1791-1823 D’Israrii Cur, 
Lit, Lit. Fruls., Vhe Monthly Review, the venerable (now 
the deceased) mother of our journals, commenced in 1749: 
1300 Ved. Fru’. UL, 107 Yo a Editors of the Medical and 
Physical Journal. /ééd¢., To merit insertion in your very 
useful Journal. 1865 Sat. Rev. 7 Jan. 15/2 ‘The opinion of 
this jonrial has been already more than once expressed on 
the subject. 1890 Sfrctator 21 June 875 ‘Ihe personalities 
and weedy gosstp of the Sosiety journals, 

II. Other seases. 
+7. A day's travel; a journey. Ods. 

1617 Moxkyson ¢¢in. 1. 272 ‘The Lord Deputy .. in his 
journall towards Cilkenny Knighted three Irish men. 1633 
B. Jonson Underwwouds sciii, Now sun looke, And .. tell In 
all thy age of journals thou hast tooke, Saw thou that paire 
becaine these rites so well? _ 

+8. Provision for a joumey, 
viaticum.) Ods. 

1629 R. Huw Pathw. Piety, Conmmunic. lusty. 35 lf any 
departed without receiuing this journall, he was not to be 
interred in Chvistian Buriall. 

9. As much land as can be ploughed in a day. 
Properly the Fr. word journal (zurnal,, a land- 
measure valying in dillerent departments. 

1656 Lrount Glossogr, Fourna/,..as much land as a 
Team of Oxen can plough up in one day. 1792 A. Younc 
Trav. France 305 krom Calais to Bolougne and Montrenil 
the good land lets at 24 liv, the journal or arpent of Paris. 
1882 Contemp. Rev. Jan. 13 The hiring price of land was 
from 45 to 50 francs a journal for the best. 

10. in Alachinery. The part of a shaft or axlc 
which rests on the bearings. (Sometimes crro- 
neously identified with ‘ bearing ’.) 

Originally used in a more restricted application: ‘It was 
proposed by Buchanan, in his 77eaZise on Millwork, to apply 
the word gzd@geou only to the bearing part atthe end of a shaft 
or axle, which is exposed to bending action alone, and not 
to twisting action; and jyowsza/ to an intermediate bearing 
part through which a twisting moment is or may be exerted ; 
but the custoin of nsing the word “journal” in both senses 
indiscriminately is so prevalent, that it is impracticable to 
carry out Buchanan's suggestion’. (Rankine A/achinery & 
Millwork (1869) m. iii. il. § 460.) (Journal or jouruey in 
this sense appears to haye arisen in the Scotch workshops. 
No explanation of its origin has been found.] 

1814 R. Bucnanan Shafts of dilis 24 note, Fournais, or 
Journeys, are gudgeons suhject to torsion. 1823 — A/i/évork 
145 In the case of the small pinion ., a much greater strexs 
would be thrown on the journeys (or journals) of the shaft. 
1848 Craic. Fourual, in Mechanics, that portion of a shaft 
which revolves on a support situated between the power 
applied and the resistance. 1851 Lélustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib, 
247 The lower chamber of the axle-box, which contains the 
journal and bearing, is cast in one piece. 1860 C, D. Apri 
Constr. Alachin, 75 The hearing or journal should always 


(In quot., the 


€07 


to carry the weight of the shaft and gearing should be deter- |! 
mined by the amount of pressure [etc.]. 1881 Desivn & 
Work 24 Dec. 449/2 Vhose parts of a shaft which revolve 
or work in these blocks are known indifferently as necks, 
beanngs, gudgeons, and journals. 1894 Harper's Alag. 
Apr. 662 The oilers moved here and tbere,.. feeling and 
examining every journal, rod, and crank. 

TIT. 11. Comé, a. General combinations, 
Journal-wise adv. (adj.). 

1741 Ricnarpson Paurela (1824) 1. 54 Having written it 
(the account] journal-wise, to amuse and employ her time. 
1742 /bid. II1. 415 At last 1 end iny Journal-wise Letters as 
I may call them, 1839 R. M, M’Cunyse in J/es, iv. (1872) 
104, I would have written journalwise. 

b. Special combinations: in sense 3 (Book-keep- 
ing), journal-entry, a formal entry in the journal; 
in sense 10: journal-bearing, the support of 
a shaft or axle; journal-box, the box or structure 
enclosing the journal and its bearings ; journal- 
brass, a journal-bearing of brass, also of white 
metai, etc.; journal-packing, any mass of fibrous 
material saturated with oil or grease, and inserted 
in a journal-box to lubricate the journal. 

1875 Knicut Dict, Mech. 1219'2 The circular system 
of anti-friction wheels for a *journal-bearing is described in 
Tate’s English patent, 1S02,  /é7¢., A journal-bearing for 
a vertical shaft with journal box, in one piece. 1864 WrssTER, 
*Fournat-boz, 1874 Raymoxw Statist. Alines & Alining 
47 Each journal-box of the friction rollers is held in position 
by adjnstinz-screws, by which it can be moved horizontally 
to or from the center line of the machine. 1883 Scribuer's 
Alag. 183/1 Vhe other end is supported in a journal-box 
out of view on the other side of the machine. 1836 exny 
Cyel. V. 165.2 If.. the “journal entries already given are 
properly posted into a ledger. 

Journal (djounal, v7 ([f. JournaL 56.J 
Chiefly in pa. pple. Journaled. 

1. trans. To record in a journal. 

1803 J. Kesxy Society 107 Oft o'er the journal’d tale she 
cast her eye, 1892 /d/er May 461 His journaled inipres- 
s.ons of America. 

2. In Machinery. To provide with or fix as a 
journal : see JoURNAL 5d. 10. 

1875 KuicHt Dict. Jlech. 986/1 ‘The grains..are placed.. 
in a glazing-barrell; this is journaled at the ends, and is 
caused to rotate for some ten or twelve hours. 1881 J/etal 
Word? No. 12. 178 Plates in which pivots or sinall shafts are 
journaled as in clock work. 

+ Journalary, a. Obs. rare. [f. JourNaL + 
-anv.} Of or belonging to cach day; occuring or 
dealt with day by day. 

¢1740 Warburton Serni. 1 Fol iv. 20 Hence the origin 
of friendship, .. which, while we are advancing towards .. 
a Whole, teacheth ns by the way all our journalary duties 
lo particulars, 1762 — Doctr. Grace 1. ix, [As] Mr. Wesley 
hath amply shown in the journalary history of his adventures. 

Jou'rnal-book. [f. JournaL a + Boox sd., 
after F. ure journal, OF. papier journal, but the 
first clement is now felt as JourNnat sd., as if the 
sense were ‘book containing, or consisting of, a 
journal’.]_ A day-book of any kind; a diary of 
events; a book containing daily records. 

1603 FLorio J/ontaiviue 1. xviii. (1897) IV. 184 So are the 
Jornal bookes (F. papicrs Journan.r) of Alexander the great 
.. greatly to be desired. 1659 Rusnw. //ist. Coll. 1. 54 His 
Majesty did this present day..manu sna propria take the 
siid Protestation out of the Journal-book of the Clerk of 
the Conimmons Honse of Parliament. 1682 Grew Azas. 
Plants Pref., Of this, entry was made in their [the Royal 
Society’s] Journal Book. 1726 Swirt Gudliver 1. ii, My comb 
and silver snuff-hox, my handkerchief and journal-book. 
1807 Edin. Kev. UX. 305 Every traveller carries a Journal- 
book as regularly as a portmanteau, 

Journalese (dziinaléz), collog. [f. Journat 
sb, +-EsE.] The style of language supposed to be 
characteristic of public journals; ‘uewspaper’ or 
‘penny-a-liner’s’ English. 

1882 Pall Mall G.6 Apr. 2/1 Translated from ‘Journalese’ 
into plain English. 1893 A theneunt 30 Dec, 901 It is sad.. 
to find (him] guilty of such journalese as ‘transpired '. 1893 
RK. Kipiine Many Jnvent. 166, I, .refrained from putting any: 
journalese into it. 

+Journalet. Obs. rare. 
A little journal. 

1776 1.Twinine in Country Clergyman 18th Cent. (1882) 41 
Nest in my little journalet stands our expedition to Ealand. 

Journalier (zrnalye ja. & sb. rare. [F. jour- 
natter daily, a day-labourer, f. jouvnal JouRNAL.] 

+ A. adj, Ofnewspapers: Published daily. Ods. 

1714 E. Lewis Let. to Harley 7 May in Dk. Portland's 
Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) V. 436 Since you left us we 
have several new _journalier papers, viz., the ‘ Reader’, the 
‘Monitor’, tbe ‘ Patriot ', and the ‘ Muscovite’. 

. 5b, 

1, (dgdinaliex’, A newspaper writer, a jour- 
nalist. (Not in F.) 

171z Swirt Pub. Spirit Whigs Wks. 1738 VI. 46 This 
Writer is reported to be what the French call a Journalier, 

1883 //artford Courant (U.S.) June, The statement made 
by a Broadway travelling cominission firm to a journalier, 

2. A day-labourer. 

1891 G. Merepitn One of our Cong. xxxi, A tight-packed 
[third class] carriage of us poor journaliers would not have 
obstructed them with as much as a sneer. 

Jou'rnalish, c. vare—'. [f. JouRNAL sd. + 
-1sH 1.) Of the character of a journal. 

1ziz Swirt Jrud. Stella 8 Feb., 1 never saw such a letter 


as 


[f as prec. + -ET.] 


be placed as near as possible to the gearing. /#fd.78 For | ~.so saucy, so journalish. 


upright shafts the dianieter of the bottom journal which bas 
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Journalism (dzo-unaliz’m), fa. F. fozrial- 


JOURNALIZE. 


zsme (1781 in Hatz.-Darm.), f, joerna/ JOURNAL: 
sec -I5M.]} 

1. The occupation or profession of a journalist ; 
Journalistic writing ; the public journals collec- 
tively. 

1833 Iestur, Rev, Jan. 195 (Reviewing a French work ‘ Dz 
Fournatisute’) ‘Journalism’ is a good name for the thing 
meant..A word was sadly wanted. di. 196 The power 
of journalism is acknowledged. .to be enormous in France. 
1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. 1.1. iv, Great is Journalism. Is 
not every Able Editor a Ruler of the World, being a per- 
suader of it? 1880 G. Merepitu 7oagic Com, (1881) 112 
Journalism for money is Egyptian bondage. No slavery is 
comparable to the chains of hired journalism. @ 1881 Car- 
LYLE in I’estin. Gaz. 11S94) 26 Feb. 7/1 (He (L. Stephen] 
remembered Carlyle..saying to a young man who told him 
that he wrote for the papers,] ‘Journalism isjust ditchwater’. 
1887 M. ARNOLD in ig¢2 Cent. May 638 We have had 
opportunities of observing a new journalism which a clever 
and energetic man has lately invented. 189: Pal/ AJall G. 
tt Sept. 6/1 [t was Matthew Arnold who christened the 
‘New Journalism ’ (that much abused and much misapplied 
nanie) and identified it with Mr. Stead. 

b. With @ and f/ A piece of ‘ journalese’. 

1893 Pall Mall G. 30 Jan. 7/1 A rather pleasant Indian 
novel, which would be better without some cheap journalisms. 

The keeping of a journal; the practice of 
joumnalizing. rare—°, 

1848 Craic, Fourualism, the keeping of a journal. 

Journalist (dzo-malist). [f. Journan sd. + 
-ist. Cf. F. journaliste (Dict. Acad. 1718).] 

1. One who earns his living by editing or writing 
for a public journal or journals. 

1693 //umours Toon 78 Epistle-Writer, or Jurnalists, 
Meicurists. 1710 Toranxp Refi. Sacheverell 16 “Vhey (the 
‘Yories] have one Lesley for their Journalist in London, who 
for Seven or Zight Years past did, three Times a Week, 
Publish Rebellion, 1812 L. Hunt in Examiner 31 Aug. 
545/1 Lhe congratulations of fiiends and brother-journalists. 
1898 7 vyes 18 Oct.13/5 Vhe writer isa ‘newspaper woman’— 
which is, she tells us, ‘the preferred American substitute for 
the more polite English term “lady journalist” ’. 

atirvib, 1881 Saintspury Dryden v. 103 As we should put 
it in these days, he [Dryden] had the journalist spirit. 

2, One who journalizes or keeps a journal, 

1712 ADDISON Sfect. No, 323? 2 My following correspondent 
..1s such a Journalist as ] require. .. Her Journal .. is only 
the picture of a Life filled with a fashionable kind of Gaiety 
and Laziness. 41775 Mickte Dissert, Lusiad App. (R.', 
The force. .is thus..described by Hernan Lopez de Casta- 
neda, a contemporary writer, and careful journalist of facts. 
1828 Wruster, Journalist, the writer of a journal or diary. 
1848 in Craic; and in mod. Dicts, 

Journalistic (dzdinali‘stik), a. (sé.) [f. pree. 
+ -1C,J 

1, Of or pertaining to journalists or journalism ; 
connected or associated with journalism. 

182g Canty.E A/isc., Germ. Playwrights 1. 297 The 
journalistic office seems quite natural to him. 1879 Gero. 
Eviot 7heo. Such ii. 42 Journalistic guides of the popular 
mind, 1882 C. Prsopy Lag. Journalisni xii, 87 ‘The old 
habits of the journalist, the old journalistic way of looking 
at public questions. .still distinguish his speeches. 

2. Addicted to journalism. rave. 

1833 Heston. Rev. Jan. 195 * Vhe Frenchman ’, he[a French 
writer} again remarks, ‘is beyond all others journalistic’. 
fbi. England may be maintained to be as ‘journalistic’ as 
any part of the globe. 

B. as sé. in pl. Journalistics, matters pertain- 
ing to journalism; the yjractice of journalism. 
NOHCE- USE, 

18.. Cariy_e (L.), It is a well-known fact in journalistics 
that a man may not only live but support wife and 
children by his labours in this line, years after the brain. . 
has been completely abstracted. 

Journalistically, a/v. [f. prec. + -aL + 
-LY 2.] In a journalistic manner; in the inatter 
of public journals or journalism; by means or 
through the medium of public journals. 

1870 ven. Standard 26 Oct. Certainly the aggregate of 
articles in this journalistically barren Iand has been un- 
precedented, 1891 (afd J/ad! G. 9 Oct. 6/3 The Quakers 
are waking up journalistically. 1894 sithenaui 21 July 
97/1 Yo establish a ‘Court of Honour’ in matters journal- 
istically professional. 

Jou'rnalizable, 2. rare. 
Fit to be journalized, 

1858 Hawtnorne #r. & Jt. Fruls. I. 717 Few things 
journalizable have happened during the last month. 

Journalize (dzounalaiz), v. [See -1ZF.] 

L. frans. To enter in a journal or book for daily 
accounts ; spec. in Look-keeping, to make a journal 
entry in which the Dr. and Cr. accounts are 
specified, in order to its being posted tothe pioper 
accounts in the ledger. 

1766 W. Gorvon Gen. Couuting-ho. 17 To journalize the 
inventory. 1786 W. Larnins Let. in Lurke’s Wks. XIV. 
225 He requested me to form the account of his receipts and 
disbursements, which you will find journalised in ., the 
Honourable Coimpany’s general books of the year 1781-2. 
1816 Genid. Mag. LXX XVI. 1. 345 A Waste-book. .in which 
transactions are hastily entered, until more leisurely jour- 
nalised ina proper form. 1849 Reese Comm. Class-6h. 101 
From the books above specified, the accounts are organised 
in the Journal, or as it is termed, journalised ; and thence 
posted into the Ledger. . : : 

2. To enter, record, or describe in or as in a 


private Journal. ; 

1775 J. Jexyir Corr. 29 July (1894) ii. 39 A little tour 
1 had made for a weck, and which I shall journalise after 
I have thanked you. 1777 JoHNson Let. to Wyrs, Thrate 


[f. next + -ABLE.] 


JOURNALIZGER. 


zg Sept., He {Boswell} kept his journal very diligently; but | 


then what was there to journalize? 1844 P. Harwoop ///st, 
Trish Rebell. 61 note, He journalises the following note of 
a conversation. 2860 Hawrtnorne /r. 4 /t. Frv/s. 11. 303, 
1 would gladly journalize some of iny proceedings, and 
describe things and people. i 

3. intr. Yo make entries in or keep a journal. 


(In first quot., to write letters in journal form. 

1774 Mav. D’Arstay Early Diary Sept. (1839) 1. 312 
Willingly..do I coniply with your request of journalizing to 
you during iy stay at this place. 1843 HawTHoRNE Amer. 
‘Vote-dks. (1883) 334 After dinner, 1..began to journalize. 
1856 Kane arct. /xpl. 1. xix. 239, 1 have too much to 
attend to in my weak state to journalize. 

4, To engage in journalism; to do the work of 
a journalist. 

1864 Realm 13 Apr. 3 A writer who is also an actor in 
politics ..is a hhealtnier man than the journalist who jour- 
nalises tu secula seculorum. 

Hence Journalizing vé/. sé. and ffl. a. 
Jou'rnalizer, one who journalizes. 

1795 Lamp Leff. (1888) 1. 25 To-day’s portion of my 
journalising epistle has been very dull. 1818 Lapv Morcax 
A utobiog, (1859) 9 Journalising is a dangerous temptation 
to the garrulity of women. | 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 164/1 
‘The act of digesting these original entries is called Jour- 
nalizing, because they are collected together in a book 
called The Journal. 1837 LockHartT Scot¢ Nov. an. 1825, 
Thongh not a regular journulizer, he kept a brief diary. 

+Jowrnally, adv. Obs. [f. Journar a. + -Ly 2] 
Kvery day; daily, diurnally. 

1553 Lynpesay Dial. Exper. & Courtecour 372 All men 
begynnis for tyll de The day of thare Natiuitie ; ..journelly 
thay do procecid, T'yll Atrops cut the fatell threid, 1s92 
Burcucry Let. in Unton's Corr. (Roxhb.) 281 Vo repeate your 
advertisements unto us..verie perticularly and journallie. 

[Journ-chopper, 2 blundered representation of 
yern-chopper, yarn-dealer, in Cowell; reproduced 
more and more corruptly in succeeding law dic- 
tionaries down to Wharton's, 1883, as journey- 
chopper, journey-hopper. See YARN-CHOPPER.] 

Journey (dgo uni), s6, Fornis: 3-5 iurn-, 3-7 
iorn-, iourn-, (5; iowrn-, iern-'; 3, 6 -eie, 3-6 
-©,-AY, 3-7 -@Y, 4-7 ee, 5 7 -¥, eve, 6 -aye, O-7 
-ie; 7 jorney(e, journee, -y, 7—- journey. Ee CONN 
jornee (12th c.), yonrnee, FY. journée day, day's 
space, day's travel, work, employment, ctc. (in OF, 
also travel, a conference, etc.) = Pr., Sp., Pg. jor- 
nada, \t. gtornala:~pop.L. *diurnala, f.dinrnum 
day, sb. use of neut. of dzurnus of the day, daily, 
f. dies day. Yor the suflix -a/a, -ada, -e¢, -¢y, sce 
-ADE. OF. yournee corresponded in various senses 
with med.L. ditta; hence journey and Iter sb.2 
agree in some of their senses.] 


Teele Andavamaas: 

3305 in Rel, clut. VW. 178 Thi dawes beth trold, thi 
jurneis beth i-cast. c1goo Maunpev. 1839) xxiii. 254 All 
the cytees. .senden hym riche presentes sopat at bat iourneye 
(F. celle yur ne) he schall haue more pan Ix chariottes charged 
with gold and syluer. r42z tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv, 
155 he thyrde dyshonoure was, that euery man myght.. 
myssayne the Prynce for that lorney. 1656 Broenr 
Glossogr., Fournce, a day or whole day. 

tb. Law. Journeys accounts med.L. dtéte com- 
putdte ‘days counted’), the number of days 
custially fifteen) after the abatement of a writ 
within which a new writ might be obtained. Oés. 

3613 Sik H. Fincn Laz (1636' 364 The writ abating for 
some cause that cannot be imputed to the Plaintifes folly: 
. himselfe bringing another with speed in the same Court 
against the same partie, we call it a writ purchased by 
Journeys accompts. 1641 Termes de la Ley 191 b, If it be 
purchased by Iournies accounts (that is to say, within as 
little time as hee possibly can after the abatement of the 
first Writ)..And fifteen dayes have been held a convenient 
time for the purchase of the new Writ. 1883 H’/apfon's 
Law Le.x., Fourney’s accounts, the shortest possible time 
between an abatement of one writand the issuing of another. 

+¢. An appointed day; in phr. ¢o gtve (assign) 
Journey of baitle, trealy,to agree to or fix on a day 
for battle or negotiation. (Cf. OF. metire journée.) 
(This has associations with senses 7 and 8.) Oés. 
c1500 JJelusine 80, 1 gyue you iourney of batayll at the 
requeste of the knight straunger on suche day that he shall 
assigne. /did. 291 They bad Counseyll that tbey shuld 
requyre king Vryan iourney of traytye vpon fourme of peas 
..:nd the iourney was assygned by thaccorde of bothe 
partes on the iiid’ day. 
II. 2. A day’s travel; the distance travelled in 
a day or a specified number of days. 
+a. simply. An ordinary day’s travel, the dis- 
tance usually travelled ina day. Asa measure of 
distance, varying with the mode of travel, etc.; 
usually estimated in the Middle Ages at 20 miles. 
c1zg0 Gen, § Ex. 1291 Fro Bersabe iurnes two Was Oat 
land dat he bed him to [A/S. two}. ¢ 1290.5. Lng. Leg. 1. 
41/234 Pis holie Man ladde bene dede forth. . Fyftene lorneies 
grete are day..‘l'o be mount of Ioie. a1300 Cursor MV, 
g192 (Cott.) Pe tune o niniue, Pat was of vmgang thre 
iorne [Gétt. jornays thrie]. ¢ 1330 R. Brunxe Chron. 
(1810) 154 Tancrez was fulle hend, conueied him 1uo 
journez. ¢1400 MAUNDEV. (1830) xvii. 178 A 52 jorneyes fro 
this Lond. .there is another Lond. .that men clepen Lamary. 
a 1533 Lo. Berners //uon xxi. 63 The most surest way 1s 
bense a .xl. iurneys, & the other is but .xv. iurneys. 
b. With qualification: A (or one) day's journey 
=a.; two, three (etc.) days journey, the distance 
travelled in the number of days specified. 


Also 
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¢ 1340 Cursor MM. 11741 (Trin.) Of pritti dayes lourney }ro 
pou shal haue bat a day to go, ¢1goo Maunpev. | Roxb.) 
v.15 Fra Beruch three day iourneez es pe cytce of Sardyne. 
1422 tr. Stcveta Secret, ['riv, Priv. 200 God seute the 
prophete lIonas to the grete Cite of Nynyvee, wyche wis 
au thre-dayen lornay, 1560 J. Daus tr. S/eidane’s Comm. 
188b, Trent is.. thre dayes lorney on this syde Venise. 
1698 FFrvur Ace. £. /udia § 7.231 A whole Daye deen 
/oid, 261 Sending at least Twelve Days Journy for their 
FueL 1841 Lane trad. Nts. 1. 102 ‘The Kiug said to him, 
How inany days’ journey distant ? 

+ ¢. The portion of a’march or expedition actu- 
ally done in one day, or accornplished each day ; 
a stage of a journey. Oés. or merged in 3. 

¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayton vii. 156 Vhey dyde soo 
moche by there iourneys that they cam to sayut Lames in 
Galyce. a 1548 Hatt Chron., len. V/177 They set forward 
the King, and by easy iorneys brought him to London. 
1617 Mokyson /tiu. ‘Vo Rdr. p 5 For the First Part of this 
Worke, it containes only a briefe narration of daily journies. 
1759 Jonsson RNassedas xxxvii, We travelled onward by 
short Journey's. 

d. The daily course of the sun through the 
heavens. \Now taken as fiy from 3. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 464 Vhe Sunne, in his 
daily journey round about this vast Glole. 1667 Mitto~ 
P.£.\. 559 Scaree the Sun Hath finisht half his journey. 
1694 Priok //ymu to Sun 3 As thou dost thy radiant 
journies run, 1719 Watts 7s. Lxxut. u, Jesus shall reign 
where’er the sun Does his successive journies run. 

3. A ‘spell’ or continued course of going or 
travelling, having its beginning and end in place 
or time, and thus viewed asa distinct whole; a 
march, ride, drive, or combination of these or other 
modes of progression to a certain more or less 
distant place, or extending over a certain distance 
or space of time; an excursion or expedition to 
some distance ; a round of travel. Usually applied 
to land-travel, or travel mainly by land, in con- 
tradistinction to a voyage by sca. 

The normal word for this in English, often qualified by 
an adj., or phiase,as a dong, short, quick, slow, good, bad, 
cold, dangerous, difficult, easy, tnteresting, pleasant, pros: 
perans, successful, tedious, uncomfortabie yourncy; ay. by 
railway, ratliay J. J. on foot, J. to Léndon, to the conti. 
nent, (nto the conntry,etc. Phrases: to wake or undertake 
aye; to take one's 7,, to set out and proceed on one's way. 

ar225 [see db] ¢1375 Leg. Novd (1671) 123 When he was 
pus cumen hame ogayn, Of his iorne he was ful fayne. 
€ 1380 Sir Ferumd, 4029 To morwe let ous our iorne take, 
Hauinward azen to ryde. 1382 Wye ir slots in, 3 Whatne 
he made iourney, it bifel, that he cam ny3z to Damanke. 
1503 Ilawes Aaamp. Virt. 1x. vin, So forth I went walk- 
ynge my iournay. 1526 Tixnpare Luke xv. 13 Not longe 
after the yonger sonne. toke lus iorney into a farre countre. 
a 1533 Lo. Beexers //non evil. 360 Within a shorte tyine 
they had sayled a great journey, 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Lidw, /V 223 Kyung kedwarde .. made a torncy into Kente. 
1617 Moryse /éix, un. 151 And at parting... they wish him 
a happy journey. 1649 Sok I. Nocit ras in WV. Papers 

Camden) 149 When you arrive att your jorneyes end. 
1667 Venrte Let. to Sir J Veopie Wks 1731 Ul. 42 My 
Sisier touk a very strong Fancy to a Journey into Holland. 
1713 STEELE Guard. No.8? 4 Deing ured. with so many 
long and tedious journies. 2763 Hume in Calderwood Z te 
Vili. (1898) 139 \ juurney to Glasgow will be one of the first 
I shall undertake. 1841 Lane Avad, Ves. 1. 89 When he 
had inade his journey, and accomplished his business. 1888 
Ruskin Prieterita 1. vi. 188 On longer days of journcy we 
started at six. 

_b. fg., esp. the ‘ pilgrimage’ or passage throngh 
life. 

a zag ner. R. 352 Pe pilegrim ide worldes weie..monie 
binges muwen letten him of his jurnete. c1g00 Rom. Rose 
4993 Where Elde abit, I wol thee telle .. If Deth in youthe 
thee not slo, Of this iourney thou maist not faile. 1533 
More Debell. Salem ii. Wks. 934/2 That murmur and 
discencion against the clergy was than already farre gone 
onwarde in hys vnhappye iurney. 1535 Coverpare /’s. 
ci{i]. 23 He hath brought downe my strength in my iourney. 
1672 Grew f/dea Philos. Hist. Pl. § 3 \f we consider how 
long and gradual a Journey the Knowledge of Nature is. 
1768-74 ‘Tucker Lt. Vat. (1834) Il. 645 This life .. is 
a journey, or rather one stage of our journey through 
matter. 1844 Dickens fart. Chuz. (Househ. ed.) 375/1 
We used to toast a quicker journey to the old man, and 
a swift inheritance to the young one. , 

+e. fransf. Any course taken or direction fol- 
lowed ; sfec. (in making a mine), the line along 
which the gallery is carried. Ods. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. 1, xxxv, Liijb, You may make hy 
the former preceptes moste certeine plattes of your iorneis. 
1s91 (bid. (ed. 2) xxxvi, Finde out the true distance of the 
place whither you meane to carrie the mine :..how many 
degrees from the East, Weast, or other principal Quariers 
of the Heauens the iourney lyeth, 1578 Banister ///st. 
Van 1. 32 The beginning and iourney of y® greatest nerue, 

d. dial. The load or amount carried at one 


journey: cf. Gane 56,1 7. 

1859 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. XX. u. 344, 1 can..in a few 
hours have a journey of corn ready for market. 

+4, A military expedition, a campaign, etc. 
Sometimes, Any military enterprise, as a siege. Ods. 

¢1380 WyciiF Sef. Wks. III. 349 Pis laste journe pat 
Englishemen maden into Flandres. 1417 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett, Ser. u. I. 56 Your saide Lifetenaunte..imade many 
greate jernies and hostinges uppon one of the strongest 
Irishe enimies of Leynstre. 21548 Haut Chron, Hen. VI 
rotb, Thei lefte that iourney for a tyme, and returned to 
the Castle... and besieged the same. 1601 R. JOHNSON 
Kingd. & Commiv., (1603) 62 Vhe Spanish king never enter- 
prised anie sole iourney against the Turke. 1617 Morvson 
/tin. 11. 49 Other Deputies used to nake some two or three 
iournies ia a Summer against the rebels. 


JOURNEY. 


IIf. A day's work. 
5. Aday's labour; hence, a certain fixed amount 
of daily labour ; a daily spell or turn of work see 
quots... Obs. exe. dial, + /n journey, at work as 


a day-labourer ods. . 

a 1300 Cursor MM, 5870 (Gott.) Fra pat time nedis had pai, 
Do tua iornays apon a day. 1393 Lanct. /’. P?. C. xvn. 5 
When here ceuer is don and hiy daics ivurne, Pen may men 
wite what Le is worp. rg0z Ord. Coysten Men (W. de W. 
1506) Iv. xxx. 346 They that holdeth werkeimen in Iourney. 
1548 Hate Chron, Hen. 1° g7 Ordinaunces. against the 
ex essive taking of Masons. and other laberers for their 
daily iorneis. 1g§52 IIucoer. }onrney with cattell at cart- 
ynge, plowyuge, ofera. 1706 Puiiiivs, Journey .. Among 
Farmers a Nays Work, in |oughing, sowing, reaping, ete. 
1875 Sussex Gloss. Journey, a day’s work. 1881 /. Ub ight 
LPs, Journey, a day's work at plough. 

Jig. 1387 Trevisa /ligden (Rolls) VIL. 29 Fer pat ny3tes 
iornay sche axede fredom for here inede. 

+ G. A day's coings or business. Hence, generally, 
Business, affair. 7o wish one a goo! journey’, to 
wish one Well through a business. Ods. 

1352 Minor Poets iii. 9 ‘Vhare he made his mone playne 
.-And all that Jand, untill this day, Fars the better for that 
jornay. ¢1g00 Maunpry. \Koxb.) xxiv, 113 In be meen 
tyme pe Grete Caan died; and furpi pe iournee chaunged 
efter to be werse. ¢ 1435 Jorr. Portugal 2579 Luer we will 
be at youre will, What iumey ye will put us tyll. ¢ 1475 
Partenay 141 Do it at your owne Jesire; For all the labour 
and iornay is your. 1672 W. Mounxtacu in Succlench 
WSS, (Hin. MSS. Comm.) I. 317. The trial .. siands 
appointed for the 2nd of May; so wish your Lordship 
a gocd journey. 

+7. esp. A day's performance in fighting; a 
battle, alight: = Day 10. 7o keep she journey, 


to keep the ficld, to continue the fight. O6s. 

©1330 R. etxsxe Chron. (1810) 18 Adelwolf his fader 
saued ut pat ilk iorne. 1375 Lannotr Srauce xi. 323 He 
did mony u fair Iourne, On surisenis thre derenjeis did he. 
«1440 Lonews u Grail xiv. 75 \ wondirful knyht..That Al 
this day hath kept the lorrne Ajen thy fowre batailles. 
1485 (aston Lett. 1. 3.6 Alle the Lordes that dyed at the 
jorney arn beryed at Seynt Albones. ¢ 1500 VWelusine 231 
Lordes, barons, nuaunce, the iourney is oure, For they may 
not vs escape. 1548 Hari Chrom, § Jen. 1/1 | 1804) 
sco The Frenchmen cail this Lattaile the iourney of 
Spurres beeause they ranne away so fast on horsbacke. 
1601 Hott sv /diny 1.171 What crowne could haue bin 
gained and woon at the tourncy of Canna, 1617 Moxryson 
/tin, ui, ii. Ey The Rebels lost im this iournncy above 8co. 

+8. A niccting held un an appointed day, esp. 
for public business; = Dirt sé.2 2. Obs, 

€ 1500 JWe/usine 291 Thenne came to the iouney cof traytye 
that was assigned the saudants and there Counseyll. 1529 
J. Hacwer Let. to Wolsey (Cott. Galba MIS. B. ix. 157), 
Som prolungassien of [the] iourne of Spirs 1586 T. L. 
La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 652 They hold their geucrall 
councell, called a iourney or a diet. J 

9. A round or turn of work, such as is done at 
one time, in a day or a shorter space. 

a. At the Royal Mint. (a) Vhe coinage of a 
certain weight of gold or silver, orig. representing 
the amount of one day’s work: viz. 180.0321 Troy 
ounces of gold (701 sovereigns or 1402 half- 
sovercigns), or 720 07. of silver. (4) The parts 
ol the surfaces of a pair of rolls used to roll fillets 
down to the thickness of the coin required ; Supposed 
to have been so called because after a day's work 
it is necessary to select another portion of the 


surface owing to wear, 

ax6o0 //arl. ALS. 698 Vf. 157 Of every iournie of silver 
contayning xxx Ib, wt. tooe peaces [shall be taken]. /éd. 
If. 169 Certaine pec’s of ev'ry iorny that was coyned the 
same moneth. 1789 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 230 Vhe pix is 
a box kept at the Aint into which one piece of every 
journey is put. A journey is the technical teri for the 
coinage of a certain weight of gold. 1852 A. RyLanp 
Assay Gold & S. 83 note, The Trial of the Pix is an impor- 
tant and ceremonious proceeding. .. Several coins are taken 
at random from a certain weight, called a journey, and are 
assayed by the jury. 1867 Cham, Frnl. No. 38. 105 Every 
distinct melting or coinage is technically called a journey ; 
.. or rather tbe entire coining at one time is made up into 
journeys, each of one hundred and eighty ounces, or fifteen 
pounds of standard gold. F 

b. Glass-making, A round of work in the course 
of which a certain quantity of raw material is 
converted into glass. 

1875 Ure's Diet. Arts 11. 652 This waste is first of all 
calcined. .from 24 to 30 hours being the period of a journey 
.. in which the materials could be melted and worked into 
bottles. 1886 Leeds JJferc. 28 Sept., If all things were 
favourable a man could make 57 dozens of botties on 
“a journey’, as it was called, in seven hours. 

c. sang. A tuin of work; a ‘turn’; a time or 
occasion. 

1884 Lougm. Alag. V.179 ‘Well’, said the policeman .. 
‘as for him, he's got safe enough off, this journey !’ 

+10. Alachinery, a. = JOURNAL sb.10. b. See 
quot. 1833. Ods. 

3814-1823 [see JoerNaL sd. 10). 1833 J. Hottann J/annf, 
Metal Il. 226 This carriage, with the forms of types 
properly secured upon it, is adapted to move backwards 
and forwards upon sieady guides or journeys, ; 

ll. attrib. and Comb., as journey-bee. -guider, 
-hack, -milkman, -speed;  journey-baled adj.; 
journey-book, an itinerary or road-book; jour- 
rey-money (see quot. 1883); journey-ring, a 
kind of ring-dial or portable sun-dial; journey- 
weight = sensega, Also JoURNEYMAN, etc, 


JOURNEY. 


1596 Suaks. 1 Hew. JV, 1. iii. 26 So are the Horses of the 
Enemie In generall *iourney bated, and brought low. 1714 
Masvevince /‘ad, Bees (1725) 1. 16 Their clergy, rouz’d 
from laziness, Laid not their charge on *journey-bees, 1610 
Hottann Camden's Brit, 1. 358 Mentioned by Antonine 
the Emperour in *Journey-booke. 1890 Botprewoop Col. 
Keformer (1891) 327 As good a stock horse and *journey 
hack as ever you crossed. 1891 ‘I’. Harpy 7ess (1900) 43/1 
Ilis *yourney-milknien being more or less casually hired. 
1883 — in Lougm, Mag. July 266 The carter gets what is 
called *journey-money, that is, asmall sum, mostly a shilling, 
for every journey taken beyond the bounds of the farm. 
1899 K. Kirtinc S/a/ky 186 Heie's your journey-money. 
(sood-bye. 1877 W. Jones /fuger-ring 452 A brass ring- 
dial, probably of the kind formerly designated as ‘ *journey 
lings’. 1888 Pall Jali CG, 4 Aug. 1/2 This gives a mere 
gross ‘*journey-speed’, i.e. spzed including stops. 1883 
Aucyel. Brit, XVI. 483’/2 The finished coins are delivered 
tothe mint master in weights called ‘*journey weights’, sup- 
posed to be the weight of coin which could be manufactured 
11 a day when the operations of coining were performed by 
the hand. [-Abolished 1901.) 

Journey zi-ini,,v. Forms: 4-6 iorn-, 4-7 
iourn-; 4-7 -ey, -ay, 5-6 -ie; 7-8 journy, 7- 
journey. [a. AF. journey-er, OF. jo(ernoyer, 
-ter, -cer to travel, to put off (a person), etc., f. 
Journec, jornee JOURNEY 56.] 

I. 1. czutr. Yo make or proceed on a journey; 
to travel. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14071 He iorneyed 
pen fro land to land. a 1400-50 A de-vander 2249 A gentil- 
man full ioyles pen iornays hym after. c 1470 Golagros ¥ 
Gaw. 230 Thus iournait gentilly thyr cheualrouse knichtis. 
¢ 1470 Henry Wallace viii. 976 Quhen Wallace thus throw 
Sorkschyr jowrnat was. 1539 Bisre (Great) -icts ix. 3 And 
when he iorneyed..he was come nye to Damasco. 1667 
Mitton /. Z. 1v. 173 Satan had journied on, pensive and 
slow. 1813 CoteripGE Remorse u. ii. 77 Vhink'st thou 
I journied hither To sport with thee? 1894 J. T. Fow.er 
Adamnan Introd. 54 Ile .. journeyed south and settled at 
Clonmacnoise. 

Sig. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 251 b, Y° heuenly 
Terusalem to the whiche we journey. @1568 Ascuam 
Scholem, u. (Arb,) 129, | would haue a good student passe 
and iorney through all authors, 

+b. ‘lo travel by ordinary daily stages: cf. 
JouRNEY 5d. 2c. Ods. 

1756 Nes. Carperwoon Fru/. (1884) 4 Finding that 
journying was too little exercise, we took post horses in our 
own chaise at Lelfoord. , 

+e. Jo journey zt: to makc the journey, Oés. 

¢1680 W. Mounracu in Buccleuch MSS., Moutagu fo. 
(Hist. MSS. Commi.) I. 333 After that time it will be 
too late to journey it. 

2. trans. To travel, traverse. ? Ods. 

1531 [-..vor Gov. 1. xi, Realmes, cities, sees, ryuers,and moun- 
taynes, that..can nat be iournaide and pursued. 17z0 Gay 
Poems (1745) II. 131 When .. the pale moon had journey'd 
half the skies. 1808 Scotr JMarm. vi. vi, In a paliner’s 
weeds arrayed..I journeyed many a land. 

+ 3. To take (a horse) through a journey ; to ridc 
or drive. Ods. 

1590 Maxtowe 22d 24. Zaméburi. um. v, You shall have 
bits. And harness’d like my horses, draw my coach. ..I shall 
have occasion shortly to journey you. 1607 Torsect /‘our- 
SJ Beasts (1658) 318 ‘The Pains’ .. breedeth in the pasterns 
for lack of clean keeping and good rubbing after the horse 
hath been journyed. 2 

+4. intr. To engage in a battle. Ods. 

01475 Rauf Cotlj;ear 485 Haue he grace to the gre in ilk 
Iornaying. ; 

5. frans. (Royal Afint.) To weigh or count coins 
into ‘journeys’: see JOURNEY sd. 9 a. 

II. +6. S-. trans. To remand (a person) for 
justice, or put off (a inatter in litigation) to another 
day; to adjourn. Cf. Jorn v. Ods. 

1478 Acta Audit, (1839) 73/2 Pai war lauchfully Journait 
to the ferd court before hir bailge. 1493 Acta Dom. Counc. 
(1839) 302/1 James lord of abernethy. . protestit It sulde turne 
him to na preiudice quhill he wer ordourly Journayit. 1609 
Skene Keg, Maz. 106 Quhatsomever parte be journeyed in 
quhatsomeuer Court, and the Baillie of that Court assignes 
ane certaine day and steid to them, for to receaue fulfilling 
of judgement, or dome be them asked. 

fence Journeyed ff/. a., travelled; Jou'rney- 


ing A/?. a. 

1553 I. Witson het. (1580) 164 Some far iourneyed 
gentleman at their retourne hone .. will ponder their talke 
with oversealangage. 1739 G. OGLE Gualthernus & Griselda 
21 A Fairer, not the journeying Sun surveys. 1847 Emerson 
Poems, Sphinx 29 Vhe journeying atoms..Firmly draw, 
firmly drive, By their animate poles. 

Journey-cake: see JOHNNY-CAKE. Journey- 
chopper, -hopper : see JourN-cHOPPER. 

Journeyer (435-mi;o1). [f. Journey v. +-ER), 
With courneor in first quot. cf. OF. journeor a day- 
labourer.} One who journeys, a traveller. 

1566 PaintER Pad, Pleas. I. Pref. 11 Which. .the iourneors 
on horsback [may use] for a chariot or lesse painful ineane 
of trauaile. 1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. li, 370 Note, the 
ascendant is for the Journier. 1655 DicGEs Compl. A mbass, 
262 So is the Journeyer slain by the Robber. 1855 Curamicr 
Ay Travels Il. x. 219 ‘Vhe most entertaining journeyer 
along the high-road of life I ever knew. 

Journeying (d3p-ini,in), 747. sd. [f Journey z. 
+-1NG1.] The action of the vb. JouRNEY; travel- 
ling; + engagement in a battle \ods.). 

¢1330 Arth. & Merl.3515 No lete thai neuer jornaying,Til 
thai com to Ban the king. ¢1475 [see Journey v. 4]. 1526 
TinvDALk 2 Cor. xi. 26 In iorneyinge [1611 -ings] often. 1611 
Brsre .Vi. x. 28 Thus were the iourneyings of the children 
of Israel, according to their armies. 1780 CowPeEr Le?t., fo 


609 


>. Hill Wks. 1837 XV. 61 A time of year when journeying 
is not very agreeable. «att76. 1890 Botprewoopd Col. Re- 
Sormer (1891) 70 A good journeying pace. 

Journeyman (dgonimén), [f Journey sé. 5 
+ Man.] 

1. One who, having served his apprenticcship to 
a handicraft or trade, is qualified to work at it 
for days’ wages; a mechanic who has served his 
apprenticeship or learned a trade or handicraft, 
and works at it not on his own account but as 
the servant or employee of another; a qualified 
mechanic or artisan who works for another. 
Distinguished on one side from apprentice, on the 


other trom master. 

1463-4 Kolls Parilt, V. 5306/2 Aswell housholders as 
journeymen, Servauntes and Apprenticez, 1481 in Fug. 
Gilds (1870) 332 If any of the Jornaymen of the saide crafte 
he electe Warden. 1550 Desc. Common Weal Eng. 56 
To give my lIorney men ijta daye more. 1608 Vestry Bhs. 
(Surtees) 214 No younge man, journamen nor prentice. 
1758 Jounson /dler No. 26 ? 8 My mistress .. rose early in 
the morning to set the Journeymen to work. 1849 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. viii. 11. 274 The government appears to have 
had no hold on such a man, except the hold which master 
bakers and master tailors have on their journeymen. 1863 
W. G. Biaxin Better Days Work. People ii. (1864) 81 ‘The 
journeyman tyrannises over the apprentice, 

2. fig. (chiefly depreciatory): a. One who is 
not a ‘master’ of his trade or business. b. One 
who drudges for another; a hireling, one hired to 
do work for another. 

21548 Hatt Chrou., Hen. V 54b, Every iorneiman of their 
faction .. put all their .. diligence to avance forward their 
sect and part. 1588 Afurprel. Epist. (Arb.) 30 Nonresidents 
with their iourneimen the hedge priests. 160z SHAKs. Have, 
i. i. 37, [ haue thought some of Natures Iouerney-inen 
had made men, and not made them well. a@ 1670 Hacker 
A bp, Wiliiams 1, (1692) 20 He attended at thein..and acted 
in thein viva voce, and did not put off the work to journey- 
men. 1705 HicKERINGILL /’s7esl-cv. 1. vi. 62 A Lord being 
too Great to Pray to God himself, when he keeps a Journey- 
man or Chaplain to do that drudgery for him. 1762-71 
H. Watpote Vertue’s Anecd. Paint, (1786) IV. 237 The 
colouring was worse..than that of the most errant journcy- 
men tothe profession. 1817(May) 7i/le of Print, A Master 
Parson and his Journeyman. 

3. Astron. More fully, journeyman clock: asecon- 
dary clock in an observatory, used generally as an 
intermediary in the comparison of standard clocks. 

1764 MaskeELyne in 2471, Trans. LIV. 373, I fixed up a 
little clock there, which may be called a journeyinan or 
secondary clock, having a pendulum swinging seconds. 
1787 SMEATON ibid. LXXVII. 330 note, The journeyman 
clock was generally set to the transit clock on Sunday 
mornings. .. The journeyman will generally agree with the 
transit clock to 2’in 24 hours, 1890 J. SERxvice Sh. Fas. 
Dunlop in Thir Notandums 162 The journeyman em- 
ployed was compared with a sidereal clock. 

4, attrib. and Comb., as journeyman tailor, work; 
Journeyman-like adj. and adv. 

1457 in Lug. Gilds (1870) 407 Alle jorneymen straungers 
comynge to the seid cite. 1615 J. STEPHENS Sutyr. Liss. 424 
Journy-man-like hee travailes from place to place, seeking 
to be set on worke before he hath learnt his trade. 1657 
R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 109 You inay hire poor Journy- 
men ‘Taylors, here in the City. 1764 Low Life (ed. 3) 29 
Journeymen Clergymen putting on their best Bands and 
Cassocks. 1825 Cee Rur, Rides (1885) Il. 97 A 
journeyman parson comes and works in three or four 
churches of a Sunday. 1864 M. Arnotn in Corah. Alag. 
Aug. 172 To raise the standard amongst us for what I have 
called the journeyman-work of literature. 

Jou rneywo:man. rare. [f. as prec. ] A 
woman working at a trade for daily wages. 

1732 Fievpine Jiseri, ii, No journeywoman semipstress is 
hale much a slaveasIlam. 1843 C. Evizasetu Il’rongs 
Wom, 1. 99 The journeywomen. .receive very poor wages. 

Journey-work (dzd-umiwiik). [f. Journey 
5b. 5 + Work.) 

1. Work done for daily wages or for hire; the 
work of a jouineyman. 

1601 Sir W. Cornwattts Zss. 1.1. NNvb, The next .. 
worke iomey worke.. and trust themselues onely to their 
hire. 1712 ArputHNor Yoh Bull un. iv, When she could 
not get bread for her family, she was forced to hire then 
out at journey work to her neighbours. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 489 He may better qualify himself to act 
as a master, by doing Journeywork in the interim. 

i. (chiefly depreciatory). Work delegated to 
a subordinate or done for hire; servile, inferior, or 


inefficient work ; hackwork. 

1614 T. Apans Devil’s Banguet 55 Machiauell will no 
longer worke Iourney-worke with the Deuill, he will now 
cut out the garment of damnation himselfe. 1714 Swirt 
Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 514 They would not give the dragon 
{Lord Oxford} the least quarter, excepting only a pension, if 
he will work journeywork by the quarter. 1859 Gen. P. 
THomrson Aud? Adt, UW. Ixxxix. 64 Fancy decent and 
reverend inen set to such a job of journey-work by virtue of 
their offices. 1880 Swinnurne Strd. Shaks. App. (ed. 2) 235 
The swift impatient journeywork of a rough and ready 
hand. : 

So Jow'rney-wo:rker,-wo:rkman,a journeyman. 

1755 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 172 Servants, journey-workinen, 
and young people, that are to push into life. 1886 ‘I’. 
Harpy MWoodlanders iv, Besides the itinerant journey- 
workers there were also present [etc. ]. 

Jous(e, Jousy, obs. forms of Juice, Juicy. 

Joust, sé. and v., Jouster, -ing, common 
variant spellings of Jus?, JUSTER, -1NG. 

Joust, obs. form of Just 56.2, a pot. 


JOVIAL. 


Jouster, hawker of fish: see JowreR. 

+ Joute, jowte. 04s. Also 5 iouute, eowte, 
iute. [In form identical with OF. joute (jote, 
jute) vegetable, pot-herb (L, o/us), later esp. beet ; 
in med.L. 7u¢a (cf. jetta in Du Cange).] In 2, 
Pot-herbs ; usually, soup or pottage made chiefly 
of vegetables. (Cf. Sc. fale.) 

1377 Laxct, P. Pl. B. v. 158, I was be priouresses potagere 
.. And made hem ioutes of iangelynge. 1390 GowkrR Conf. 
III, 162 ‘Yo gadre some {herbs] In his gardin, of whiche his 
joutes He thoghte have. ¢1400 MAUNDEY. vill. (1839) 58 
Pei. .lyuen porely & sympely, with ioutes & with Dates [Fr. 
des tontes et des dates). c1440 Anc. Cookery in Honseh. 
Ord, (1790) 426 Joutes on Flesh Day. Take cole, and 
borage, and lang de beeff, and parsell, and betes, and arage, 
and avence, and vyolet, and saveray, and fenelle, and setbe 
hom; .. hewe hom smalle ., put thereto gode brothe .. and 
serve hit forthe. c1440 Prom, Parv. 265/2 lowtys, potage, 
brassica,..juta. 1513 Bk. Neruynge in Babecs Bk. 274 
Than serue potage, as wortes, Iowtes, or browes. 

Jove (dzdiv).  [ad. L. Jov-en acc. (other oblique 
cases Jovis. Jovi, Jove) of OL. Jovds, for which in 
the classical period the compound Jupiler, Jiipiter 
(= Jovis-pater) was substituted ; in It. Giove.] 

1. A poetical equivalent of Jepiter, name of the 
highest deity of the ancient Romans: = JUPITER 1. 


b. Colloquially used in the asseveration Ay Jove : 
cf. L. pro Juppiter, pro Joven. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 673 (722) loue ek for be loue 
of faire Europe, The whiche in forme of bole a-way bow 
fette. 1599 SHaAks, //en. I’, 1. iv. 100 Therefore in fierce 
Tempest 1s he comming, In ‘hunder and in Earth-quake, 
like a Ioue. 1672 Witxins Nat, Aclig. 51 Believing but 
one supreme Deity, the Father of all other subordinate 
powers: ..whom they called Jupiter or Jove, with plain 
reference to the Hebrew name Jehovah. 1738 Pore Univ. 
Prayer i, In ev'ry clime adored By saint, by savage, and 
by sage, Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 1886 Sir ‘T. Martin tr. 
aust 120, I even upheaved the glorious seat of Jove. 

b._ 1575 R. B. Appius & Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 
124 By Jove, master merchant.. Would get but small argent, 
if I did not stand His very good master. 1588 SHAKS. 
LZ. L.L. v. ii. 495 By Ioue, I alwaies tooke three threes for 
nine, 1698 Farquuar Love « Bottle in.i, Luc. Did you 
ever see me before? Roch. Never, by Jove. 1818 Miss 
Ferrier Alarriage ix, ‘Venus and the Graces, by Jove’, 
exclaimed Sir Sampson. 1885 Miss Brapvon IVyllard’s 
li'cird 1.1. 24 By Jove! here comes the Coroner. 

ce. In names of plants, as Jove’s beard = 
JUPITER’S BEARD (Zyeas. Bot. 1866); Jove’s 
fruit, a variety of wild Allspice or Feverbush 
(Lindera melissxfolia), growing in the southern 
United States (2d/¢.); Jove's nut (dia/.), the 
acorn (llalliw. 1847-78). 

2. The planet Jupiter (poetic). Hence (like 
Jupiter) b. Her, = Azure; ec. Alch, Tin. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Sroylus in. 576 (625) Saturne and Ioue 
in Cancro Ioyned were. 1562 Leicu 4 rmorie (1597) 129 The 
Torse is by nature wreathed with pure colours of wise Ioue 
and Pale Luna, Manteled of the first. 1599 T. M[ouFet] 
Silkwormes 453 When Ioue they turne to Sol or Luna fine. 
1732 Pore “ss. Man 1. 42 Ask.. Why Jove’s satellites are 
less than Jove. 1784 Cowper 77roc. 634 The moons of Jove, 
and Saturn’s belted ball. 

3. Comb., as Jove- begotten, -bori, -like, etc., adjs. 

1613 Heywoop S7/v. Age ui. i. Wks, 1874 II]. 123 Yet in 
her wombe the Ioue-bred Issue striues. 1634 Mitton Comms 
676 Not that Nepenthes, whicb the wife of Thone In Egypt 
gave to Jove-born Helena, 1725 Pork Odyss. xxiv. 581 The 
Jove-descended Maid. 1774 Efist. to Sir IV. Chambers 
Her. Postscr. 84 So when o’er Crane Court's philosophic 
gods The Jove-like majesty of Pringle nods, 1848 BuckLey 
Homer's Hiad 115 There Jove-heloved Hector entered. 

tJovencel. Oés. [a. OF. jovence/, mod.F. 
Jouvenceau = It. giovincello:—late L. *juvencellus 
(cf cl. L. parwencelus), dim. of jrvencus young. } 
A young man, a youth. 

©1489 Caxton Slauchardyn iti. 18 The Iouencel blanch- 
ardyn, Ioyful and gladde. 1490 — Eneydos xxxvi. 124 One 
of the Iouencellys that thus dyde sporte hym selfe there. 

[Joves = F. jowes, cheeks (of a battery). See 
List of Spurious Words.) 

Jovial (dgou-vial), a. [a. F. jovial (Rabelais, 
@1553), ad. It. géovtade ‘borne vnder the planet 
Ioue’ (Florio, 1598), ad. L. youra/-is of or per- 
taining to Jupiter, f. Jozv’-s : see JovE and -aL.] 

+1. Of or pertaining to Jove; Jove-like, majestic. 

1604 DRAYTON Ow/ 220 When this princely jovial fowl {the 
eagle] they saw. 1610 HEALEY St. Aug, Citie of God im. 
xxvii. (1620) 137 Merula the Iouiall Flamine cut his owne 
veines and so bled himselfe out of their danger. 1611 Hey- 
woop Gold, Age 1. Wks. 1874 III. 50 All that stand Sink 
in the weight of his high Iouiall hand. 

2. Of or belonging to the planet Jupiter; also 
absol. as s6. An inhabitant of Jupiter. 

1665 R. Hooker Aficregr. 240 The highest of Jupiter’s 
Moons is hetween twenty and thirty Jovial Semidiameters 
distant from the Center of Jupiter. 1690 Leysourn Curs. 
Math. 450 b, Saturn. .hath several .. lesser Planets, like the 
Jovial Satellites. «1734 NortH Lives, Guildford (1826) 11, 
183 Applying Jovial observations to marine uses, for finding 
longitudes at sea. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds 122 There 
must be four moons visible above the horizon of the Jovials, 

+3. Her, Azure in colour. Oés. 

1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 173 In _loviall blew 
mantles, as a man would say in the colour of iust Iupiter. 

+4. Alchemy. Of tin. Ods. 

1694 SALMON Bate's Disfens. 337/1 This Jovial Bezoartick 
is one of the hest Preparations that can be made of Tin. 


JOVIALIST. 


+5. Astrol, Under the influence of, or having 
the qualitics imparted by, the planet Jupiter, 
which as a natal planet was regarded a> the source 
of joy and happiness. Also absol. as 56. Obs. 

1590 Svexser #. QO. it. alt. §2 Therewith the Heauens 
ulwaies louiall, Lookte on them lonely. 1605 Tistee Ouersst. 
1 xi. 47 There are starres whi h haue their most colde and 
moyst spirites;.. others hote and inoyst, a» the Tovialls. 
1646 Sik T. Browne f'seud. Ap. J. Vhe fixed stars are astro- 
logically differenced by the planets, and are esteeined martial 
or jovial, according to the colonrs whereby they answer 
these planets. 1656 CuLrerrer Lug, Physic. sv. ude, 
A fine cooling, clensing, jovial plant. 1656 Stan.ev //ist. 
Philos. v.(4701) 2071 According to that Star, the Aspect of 
one is Saturnine, of another Eady &c. in their looks were 
read the nature of their Souls. 1651 Loven //ist. dui, 
4 Jtin, Isagoge, The Joviall, sre the Hart, bull, elephant, 
Janib and sheep. 1863 Miss Sewent Chr. Names 1. 363 
The word jovial is an allusion to the supposed influence of 
the planet Jupiter. 

6. Characterized by hearty mirth, humour, or 
good fellowship; merry, jolly ; convivial. 

1595 Dravton Legends iv. 223 As meerely luviall in my 
selfe was I. 1605 Susks. M/ach. us. i. 28 Be Light and 
Touiall ainong your Guests to Night. 1631 R livttox Com/ 
Agi. Consc. (1635) 293 The joviall, good-felluw-mirth of 
carnal] nen. 1685 Deypoe~n Jdisc. I. Pref., some of them 
[odes of Horace! are .. jovial ior, 1f | inay so call them) 
Bacchanalian, 1789 W. Bean Dom, Med. 1740) 265, | 
have often known the quinsey prove fatal to jovial com- 
panions, 1833 1. Taytor Sanat, iv. 72 Men of the present 
age are .. merry or jovial rather than joyous. 1893 H. 
Catperwooo //ame ni. 28 A jovial spirit: characterised 
even literary gatherings. 

t llence Jovialissime, a. Oés, [after L. or 
It. superlatives in -7ss/n2us, -7sstmo], most jovial. 

2652 Urounart Fried Wks. (1834) 231 The exuberant 
diversitie of his jovialissime entertainment. 

+ Jo‘vialist. Ols. [f. prec. + -Ist.] 

1. A person born under the planet Jupiter. 

1559 J. Saxrorp tr, Agvifpa’s Van, Artes sob, Ste pro- 
nounceth this man a Saturniste or Touialist. 1589 WsexeEr 
Alb, Enz. (1597) 319 .Ncneas, for personage the louilist, for 
wel-spoken the Mercurilist. 1647 Litey Cir. elstrod. av. 84 
We must describe ..a Jovialist, to be one of acomely stature 
fetc.]. 1653 R. Saxoers /’Aysfogn. 151 So much for the 
Saturnines ; now for the Jovialist.. : ; 

2. A person of a jovial or convivial disposition. 

1596 Firz-Grerrrav Sir /. Drake 11581) 31 What marvell 
then though some base humorists., Extenuate the work of 
lovialists. 1650 A.B. A/utat. olems 25 Vhe great inirth 
of the Jovialists. @ 1656 liv. Watt Sa’an's fiery Darts 

nenched 11 v, Let the jovialists of the world drink wine in 
te Nles, and feast themselves without feave. 

3. A satellite of Jupiter. raze. 

1664 Powrr /.rp. /4tlos. wt. 163 What then must we 
think of the Secondary Planets, as the. .four Jovialists? 

4. attrib. or as adj. = Jovian. 

1610 J. Davies Commend. Poents (1878) 5 There shall 
thy Iouiatist Mechanicalls Attend thiy Table all in Scarlet 
Caopes. 

Jovialistic <dzduvialistik , a. 
see -ISTIC.} =JovIst a. 3. 

1883 Wallenstein in Drama in West, Rev. Vhe com. 
bination of saturnine and jovialistic influences promises 
greatness, but predicts danger. 2. Ae 

Joviality (dgovieliti). (ad. P. jortadité (1624 
in ]latz.-Darm.), f. jovzal: see -1ty.] The quality 
of being jovial; hearty mirth, humour, or good- 
fellowship; jollity, festivity, conviviality. 

1626 .Bernarp /sle cf Wan 11627) 67 Where Tovialitie 
taketh his place, there joy will bid him welcome. 1788 
Il. Watvote Aemin, i. 13 His majesty, fond of private 
joviality. 1846 Wricut Ess. Mid. Ages 1. v. 183 A descrip- 
tion of the jovialities of an [:nglish drinking party of the 
twelfth century. 1887 Miss Lrappos Like y Unlike 1. 

Jovialize (<izduvidlaiz),2. [f. Joviat a. +-12£.] 

1. trans. Yo make jovial; to cause to be jolly. 

1614 C. Brooxk Leg. Rich. [//, vii, Here 1 began to 
jouialize my spirit. 1780 Mav. D’Axsray Diary 5 June, 
A spirit, a gaiety, and an activity that jovialised us all. 
1860 L. Huxr 4 utobiog. xxii. 391 Lamb, whose countenance, 
a little jovialized, he engrafted upon an active little body. 

+2. inir. To be jovial, to make merry. Obs. 

1634 Brereron Yrav. (Chetham Soc.) 51 At a great 
assembly, to feast and jovialize it, 1640 G, Apnort Fob 
Paraphr, 134 No mens children lead merrier lives thaa 
theirs, dancing and joviallizing. a 1675 Licutroot Wem, 
(0700; 102 Their wicked inhabitants prospered and jovialized. 

Jovially (dzee-viali), a/z. Also 7 giovially. 
{-ty2.] In a jovial manner; t+ under the influ- 
ence of Jupiter; with jollity or hearty mirth. 

1603 Florio J/ontargue u, xii. (1634) 305 50 are they more 
or lesse merrily and Giovially, or rudely and Saturnally in- 
corporated. 1621 Burtox -iva?. Med. ut. iil, ut. (1676) 2053/1 
The rich man lives like Dives Iovially heere on Earth. 
1632 Brome North. Lasse Ded., A Countrey Lass .. that 
Minerva-like was a brayn-born Child. and Jovially begot. 
1704 C. Jouxson Epsl. Cory's Metamorphosis, Let us but 
Jovially jog on together. 1861 Dickexs Left. ed. 2) 11.146 
We dined together jovially. 1875 W. S. Havwaro Love 
agst. World 44° ‘Vhat's right’, said the old squire, jovially. 

Jovialness dgéuvidlnés). [f. Joviat a. + 
-NESS.] Jovial quality. joviality. ; 

1658 Hewvt Serm. 32 Swearing with such persons, is 
but a grace and Justre to their speech. drunkenness, jovial- 
ness, or good fellowship. 1764 in luz. Reg. 173/1 By way 
of ridicule of their jovialnes: and hospitality, when a man 
was in liquor, they would call him as druuk as @ lord. 

Jovialty (dzovialti). Now rave. {fas prec. 

+-Ty, shortened form of -1TY: ef. regality, royalty.) 
= JovIALITyY. 
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1621 H. Fartev St. Panle's CA, Ride on, likewise, yee 
worthy knights, With jovialty and pleasure. 1685 Baxter 
Laraphr., N. 1.,% leteriv.3 In the Gacchanals and Jovial- 
ties of theit Idolatry. 1855 Sinctetox Magi] L259 sin. 
reGes The gifts and jovialty of the god. 

Jovian dzévvian,, a. sh. [f. 1.. Joat-s Juve 
aN NI cf. L. Jowtinus as a personal name, and 
obs. I’. youien \Valszr..] 

1. Of, Lelonging to, of the nature of Jove; Jove-like. 

1530 Pasar. 3162 Joxyen of the nature of Jupiter, Fouten. 
1599 Makston Sco. Mrdlanic's, iii. 185 Nay, shall a tretcher 
siaue .. magnificate Lewde Touian lust? 1822-56 Dx 
Qrincty Confess. (1862) 126 A splendid pluralist. wonld 
hever stoop from his Jovian atuitude, 1893 Jes 5 Jan. 
136 With Jovian recklessness he played with the artificial 
lightning which he generated. 1894 Sik b. Suciwan I onan 
72 Helen. is the only woman tu whom a Jovian parentage 
ts allowed. 

2. Of or belonging to the planet Jupiter. 

4794 © Apams Nate « Exp. Uhilos. IV. xtini, App. 175 

Phe Jovian system. .. The motion of Jupiter's four moons 
or satellites, 1867-77 G FF. Cuamners Astron. vii. 769 
Shadow of a Jovian satellite. 

B. sd. One who resembles or iinitates Jove. 

1§93 Marston /’yemal. v. 161 Would damned Iouians, be 
of all men praised, AnJ with high hotiors vnto heauen 
Taised ? 

Jovicentric, a. -lstron. Referred to Jupiter 
as a ceutre; viewed as from the ceutre of Jupiter. 

1864 in Westen. 1867-77 G. F. Cuampers Astron. 
Vowab. 117. 

Jovinianist dvoviniinist . [f. med.L. jortn- 
tanista, t. Jovtntin-us Jovinian: see -isr.) A 
follower or adherent of Jovinian, a Milanese 
monk in the end of the 4th century, who Cenied 
the virzinity of Mary, opposed certain forins of 
cclibacy and asceticism, and maintained the equality 
of all sins, rewards, aud punishments. Also af/r7b, 

1864 in Werester. 1874 J. H. Muinr Dict. Setts sv, 
Augustine states that the Jovinianist heresy was quirkly 
eatinguished. 1882 J. Lt. Davies in Pict. Chr. Biog, UL. 
4652 It is stated that the emperor (Theodosius) ‘exe. 
crated ' the impiety of the Jovinianists. 

So Jovi nian = prec.; Jovinianish a. 

1585-7 T. Rocres 39 .47¢. | 1607) 277 Deing once baptized, 
We can no more Le tempted, as cneneh the J vinians. 1614 
Dr. Hann No Peace with Rome xii, The monkes of Gur- 
deaux . have vpbraided vs with the opinion of « certain 
stoicall and Touinianish parity of sinnes. 

Jovisa u nce, variant of JouIsS ANCE. 

+Jovy, a. Obs. (ad. L. Joet-us, {Joris Jove.) 
Jovial. merry. 

1426 Lvoc. De Gril, Pile. 11184 And now I lepe Iouy 
pe; Now I sterte, X now I fle. 1610 LD. Jonson -il/ch. v. 5, 
Thou arta fouy Boy! 2622 Frercuer Uh! Goose Chase 
tn, i. Wks. Reldg.) §54 1 In those daies | thought | might 
be jovy. 1657 Devpen Sfr At, War-ald vii, Let ’em come 
in, and we'll be jovy. 

Jow (dzan), sb. Sc. and north. dial. [app.a 
dialect form of Jow. 56.4 In south. Sc. and north. 
Eng. the diphthong is ou, in central Sc, vu; these are 
the dial. representatives of the standard Eng. 6] ] 


1. A knock, push. 

1790 Mars. Wneever WM estmld. Dial. . 38 They gav her 
a jow an she fell oa my Knee. 

2. Sc. A single stroke or pull in the ringing of 
a bell: the ringing, telling, or sound of a bell. 

17. Barbara Allew vii, And ev'ry jow that the dead-bell 
gied, It cry"d woe to Barbara Allen 1818 Scott Lr. Lanin. 
xaiv, Vhat’s another jow of the hell to bid me be ready, 
1833 Carivir. Let. 18 Nov. in Froude 41 JI. avi. 378 The 
jow of the old bell went far into my heart. 

3. Se. The dashiny of a wave on the shore; the 
wave thus dashed; = Jaw 56.2 

1820 in Zifin. Mag. May Jam.', Wi’ swash an’ swow, the 
angry jow Cam lashan’ doun the braes. 

Jow (tlgau), «. Se. and north. dial. (Cf. Jown 
v.%, to which this answers phonetically: see prec. 
It is not certain that the word is the same in all the 
senses. ] 

1. (rans. To knock. strike (esp. the head}, 

1802 Mrs. WHEELER [Vestintdd. Dial. iii. (ed. 2 94 Yee er 
sae knockd an jowd. 1863 Aaucash. Feuts, New Shirt 11 
If aw wurt jow mi yed till aw seed blue leets flyin’ eawt 
ont. 1882in Lanc. Gloss, 1886 in Chesh. Gloss. 

2. To ring or toll a bell, esp. without giving it 
a full swing (sce quot. 1825). Se. 

1516 [see Jowinc below]. a1572 Knox é/ist. Ref, Wks. 
1846 I. 46 He..caused immediatlie to jow the bell, and to 
give significatioun that he wald preach. 1816 Scott Ad. 

zvar/ii, If yell just gar your servant jow out the great 
bell in thetower 1825-80 Jas1ESON s.v., Sometimes a bell 
is said to be jowed, when it receives only half the motion, 
so that the tongue is made to strike only on une side. 

b. rair. Of a bell: To toll or ring. Se. 

1785 Berxs Holy Fair xxvi, Now Clihkumbell, wi’ rattling 
tow Begins to jow and croon. 1824 Scorr Ae/ganntlet x, 
There is the council bell clinking in earnest: and if I am 
not there before it jows in, Bailie Laurie will be trying 
some of his manczuvres. 1858 WiutTTIER /rom /erugia xi, 
There ! the bells jow and jangle the same blessed way That 
they did when they rang for Bartholomew’s day. 

3. inir. To move Irom side to side with a slow 


or rocking motion. S¢. 
1816 Scorr Antig. xxvi, He kens wee] eneugh wha. .keeps 
ees thack and rape, when kis coble is jowing awa in the 
irth. 
Hence Jow'ing 7'6/. sb. and ppl. a. 
1516 Conucil Rec. Esdiin. (Jam.), That all maneir of per- 


| 
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souns..compeir..to the said Presidentis, at jowyng of the 
common bell. 1813 Scott Hob Noy xiv, Yon's the curfew, 
as they ca’ their jowing-in bell. 

Jow, variant of Jew, Juow. 

Jow‘e, obs. forms of Jaw. 

Jowaile, joweler, -re, etc., obs. ff. JEWEL, etc 

Jowar, jawar (dzaui1), £. /nd. Also 
joar, jooar, juar. [Hindi jawdér.] =next. 

1800 Asiatic dann, Keg., Misc. Tr. 289 2 In the Khercef 
they have a good deal of rice, also Jooar (//ohus Surghun: . 
1884 /lealth fxhib. Catal, p. xiii, Samples of bajra and 
jowar. 1886 A. H. Cuurcn Food Grains Ind. 85 Joar is 
one of the most important rainy-season crops of India. 1900 
Blakw, Mag. May 640/2, | happened to be perclied on a 
niuchan in the middle of a jawar held, 

|, Jowari, jawari dzauai1/). £. Jui. Also 
jawarri, jewary, -arree, jawaree. jowaree, 
-rry, juarree, juwarree. [Hindi jawéri.] 
Indian millet, Sorg/uim vulgare, exteusively culti- 
vated in India, Also ad/rtb. 

1800 We tetscton in Gurw, esp. (1237) 1. 175 Jowarry. of 
which there is an abundance everywhere. 1Bor /did. 1. 359 
Jowarry straw is the Lest kind of forage for horses and 
cattle. 1813 J. Fouses Osvental Mem. 1. 194 The soil .. 
produres juarrce, bajerce, naichee, and suinei:.ferior grains. 
1849 [2. i. Lasiwick Dry scarves 130 A vast plain, which 
-.Is clothed with a gigantic grain, the Jawdri, or /foleus 
sorguin, 1858 R. Ut nie in Mitchell Mew A. Nestit g05 
The chief grain cultivated in the Deccan is yowaree or the 
great inillet. 

Jowce, obs. form of Juice. 

Jowder: sce JowTEn. 
+Jow-el. Obs. Also 5 jewell. [Origin un- 
certain: cf. VF. jewelle yoke, ‘youelles arched, or 
yoaked vines; vines so vaderpropped, or fashioned 
that one may goe vnder the iniddle of them’ 
(Cotgr.).) app. One of the piers or supporters of 
a wocden bridge. (See recent eaplanations in 
quots. 1788, 1825, 

1516 in 12th Kep. Hist, MSS. Cow, App. vu. 6 To the 
..bulding of new a brige of xj jowelles adionyug the wallis 
of the forsaid Citie [Carlisle] standing over the river of 
Eden. /6id., Ther is bulded fyve jowelles and oon land- 
once .tymber is right skant to gotten in any parte 
within ax myles of the saide Citic. 1§70 Lbvins A/anip. 56/14 
lowels of a bridge, evfumnr. 1745 VN. Kiding Ke. VIII. 
232 The jewells or supporters of Whitby bridge are not 
wide enough fur the ship to come through. 1788 W. M \k- 
SHALL orks. I. Glow. BK. D.S.), Feared, the starling of a 
wooden bridge. 1828 Craven Dial., Fowel, the space be- 
twixt the piers of a bridge. 

Jower (dganes), v, dial. and local U.S. Also 
jour, jowr. (?Qnomatopwic.] fr. a. To 
growl; toscold; to mutter or grumble in an undcr- 
tone. b. ‘Touse a boorish dialect with a growling 
sound. Hence Jow‘ering v//. sb. and Pfl. a. 

1628 R. Hayman Quodlibets uu. 37 Yon may our cursings, 
swearing, iouring mend. 1724-42 Dr Fok Jour Gi. Lrit. 
ted. 3) I. 303 As this Way of boorish Speech is in Ireland 
called the rogue upon the Tongue, ~ here ‘lis named 
Jouring.. “The Difference is not so much in the prtbosranD, 
as in the Tone and Accent; their abridging the Speech, 
Cham, for / amy Chill, for / wilf. and the like. 1746 
Exmeoar Scokting 26) %.1).5.) Ya purting, tatchy, stertling. 
jowering. prinking, mincing Theng. 1821 Scott Aeuwsliv. 
ax, [She] answered his petition .. with a volley of vitupera- 
tion, couched in what ts there called the yowring diaiect. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. lM ord-bk., Baar Obsols., to 
inutter or grumble in an undertone; generally used in the 
participial form—youring, 1883 C. I’. smirn Southerutsms 
in Trans. Amer. Philol. Soc. 50 Fower or jour, ta 
common in the Sonth in the sense of persistent quarrelling 
or scolding. 1888 Exwortuy I’, Sow. Wora-bh., Fowering, 
growling, grumbling. 

Jowk, obs. form of Jouk z. 

Jowl, jole (dz61, dgaul , 56.1 Forms: a. 1 
ceafl, ?cedfl), 3cheafi, chefl, chefl, \ ?chouel), 
3-4 chauel, chavel, cheuel, chevel, 4 chawl, 
chaul, 4-5 chavyl/l, 4-7 chaule, 5 chawylle, 6 
chall(e. 5-7 chawle; g aa/, chole. 8. 6 ioule, 
7 jowle, joll, g jole, jowl. (OE. ceaff (?cedfl), 
corresp. to OS. *hadal (only in dat. pl. aflun), 
mod.Flem. savel, Du. kezel gam; cf. MHG. £zve/, 
Ger. dial. kzefel, kiffel = hiefe, kiefer jaw, chap ; 
a deriv. of an ablaut stem 4cf-, 4af-, whence also 
ON. dyatir (Sw. aft, Sc. CHaAFT, q.v.). The 
OE. ceaff regularly gave ME. chavel, whence 
chauel, chawl. The later owls, jowl, joul, joll, 
Jole, is nota regular development; even with change 
of ch to 7, chawl would have given jaw/. But 
these forms coincide with the 7 forms in JowL = 
and 3, and they first appear late in the 16th c., 
contemporaneously with those of JowL +, from 
cholle, chowle. From that time onward the three 
words have run together in form, although in this 
word ch forms have come down dialectally to the 
present day. / 

The origin of the 7, first in Jowt sé.3, and then in 
Jowt sé, and 2, is at present unaccounted for; there is 
no OF. or other Romanic word to the influence of which it 
can plausibly be referred. ‘This, with the obscurity which 
attaches to the origin of Jowt sé.2 and Jowr sé. %, and the 
fact that all are in recent use levelled under the form Jowl, 
makes the group a eee one.] 

1. A jawbone, a ‘chaft’; a jaw; esp. the under 
jaw; p/. Jaws. 
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a. a@x000 Whale 59 in Exeter Bh., OS bet se wida ceafl 
zefylled by3. cxooo Aiurric Hom. 1. 572 Da leon .. Szr- 
rihte mid gradizum ceaflum hi ealle tot@ron. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
6307 Pat deor to-dede his chaefles [¢ 1275 vndude his choules 
(@cheules }. /ééd. 26056 Ardur..ben cbin him of-swipte mid 
alle ban cheuele. ¢ 1220 Bestiary 513 Dis cete Sanne hise 
chaueles luked, Dise fisses alle in suked. @ 1300 Cursor AI. 
7510 (Cott. Pair chauelis [Go¢t. chaulis ; Yr, chaules] cleue 
intwwa, ¢1380 Wryeiir Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 169 Mannis soul 
mut have two chauelis, bope pe over and pe nepere, and 
bes moten eete Cristis bodi. /did. 170 Pe over chawL 1483 
Cath. Angi. 60/2 A Chawylle (Chavylle; vd A chafte). 
1489 Marc. Paston in ?. Lett. II. 349 My lord..had 
qwestyond John a Lowe of this fych..and he answerd, as for 
the nedyr chavy!l therof, he had put it in sewrte, 1523 Fitz- 
HERB. Hus& § 75 The .ix. propertyes of an oxe... lhe fyfte 
[is] to be wyde betwene the challes. 160: Hottano Pliny 
II. 326 If one take a tooth out of one of the chawles of a 
dead horse, it will ease his owne that aketh. 1614 MarkHam 
Cheap /usé. 1. 1. 4 Let your hunting horse naue a large 
leane head, wide nostrils, open chauld, a big weasand. 1617 
— Cava. 1. 28 His tusks worne close to his chaule. [1861 
E. Waucu Sirtle Carter’s 7. 23 Are yo noan flayed o’ 
throwin’ yo're choles off th’ hinges ?} 

B. 1598 Svivester Du Bartas u. i. iv. llandte-crafts 
4x0 [Of a horse] a lean bare bonny face, Thin joule, and 
head. 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iit, That prominent 
jowle of the Spermaceti whale. 1 Farquyar Love & 
Bottle 1. i, It has made my Jolls rhime in my head. 1808 
J. Bartow Colum. 1.73 The Dragon dips his fiery-foaming 
jole. 1828 Scott F727. 2 Feb., My portrait is like, but I 
think too broad about the jowls. 1892 Besant /vory Gate 
(1893) 268 His mouth was too large and bis jowl too heavy. 

b. transf. A toothed projection from the front 

of a cart, uscd for reaping the ears of corn (an 
ancient reaping machine). 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb, vu. 34 A squared carre on whelis 
too they make .. His chaule aforn, that shal ete vp the 
whete, Is not right high .. That iowe is toothed thicke as 
the mesure Of eres wol not passe hem vpward bende, 

+2. Idle or malicious talk; =Jaw sb.16,. To 
lead chawle, to give mouth. Ods. 

axz225 Ancr. RK. 72 Pet heo [our thoughts]..ne uallen 
aduneward, & to uleoten 3eond te world, ase ded muchel 
cheafle. /éid. 76 Of the worldes madelunge, & of hire chefle. 
€1315 SuoREWAM 150 That other reyson was for the devel, 
That he schal to mys-wende hys chevel. 1589 R. Rouinson 
Gold. Mirr, (Chetham Soc.) 346 And cald vpon the houndes 
that were of choyce, Who leade no chawle, the game they 
found so warme. 

3. The cheek, a cheek. 
ing with Jown 5.2) 

1668 Witkins Real Char. u. vii. 177 Cheek, Jole. x71x 
STEELE Spect. No. 32 » 2 If his Sides are as compact as his 

~ Joles, he need not disguise himself to make one of us. 1713 
— Guard. No. 42 ? 3 The merit of his wit was founded 
upon the shaking ofa fat paunch, and the tossing up of a 
pair of rosy jowls. 1885 J. L. Rosertson White Angel, 
etc. 15 He oe such a good crop of hair on his jowls. 

4. Here perhaps bclongs the phrase Cheek by jow/, 
in earlier usage cheek by cheek: see CHEEK Sd. 5. 

In this the 7 form is known from 1577, which is somewhat 
earlier than it is known in sense 1 above. The 17th c. 
variants check by chole, chowl, agree in form better with 
Jowt sé.2 or 3. But it is probable that, by the time the 
phrase came into use, all three sbs. were already felt as one. 
The following examples supplement those under CHEEK. 

1577 HANMER Anc. Eccl. //ist. vit. xxv. 165 Cheeke by 
iole withthe Emperour. 1589 Hay any work (1880) 46 That 
maidenly Doctor, (who sits cheek by ioll with you). 1590 
Suaks. Afids. N. ut. i. 338 Follow? Nay, Ile goe with thee 
cheeke by iowle. 1660 S. Fisner Rusticks Alarm Wks. 
(1679) 336 Howbeit they may..set up their meer Transcrip- 
tions, so as to make them sit cheek by chole with the first 
Hand-writings. 1678 Trans. Crt. Spain 172 There to find 
Father Nitard heek to jowl with me, 1818 Scotr Rod 
Roy xiv, In puir auld Scotland's Parliament they a’ sate 
thegither, cheek by choul. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 
II. 146 The dragon and the grass-hopper actually lie, cheek 
by jole. 1880 Browntnc Dram. fdyls 1. Doctor — 159 Old 
and young, rich and poor—crowd cheek by jowl. 

5. Comé., as + chawle-bone, a jawbone. 

1430-40 Lyoc. Bochas 1. xix, (MS. Bodl.) 78/2 Off an Asse 
cauhte a chaule bon, Anda thousand be slouh off hem anon. 
¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 70/2 Chavylbone, or chawlbone, maxn- 
ditula. 1§23 Firznerp. 7/256. § 86 Betwene his chall bones. 

Jowl, jole (dzol, dgaul), s/.2 Forms: a. 
4-5 cholle, choll, chol, 7 chowle. 8. 6 ioule, 
7 iowle, jowle, 9 jole, 7-jowl. [ME. cholle, choll, 
chol, coincides in scnse with OE. ceolu7, CHOLLER, 
a deriv. of same stem as OE. ceolu, ceole, ME. 
cheole, CHEL throat (cf. OLG,. sela, OHG. chela, 
Du. ee/, Ger. 4eh/e throat). But the etymological 
relation of ME. cho//e to these words is difficult to 
determine; and it does not appear possible to 
refer it to any OE. type. The r17the. chowle 
was a regular development of ME. cholle: cf. 
bowle, Bow. sb.1 from ME. éo//e; but the 7 forms, 
which, as in Jowx sd,1, appear late in the 16th c., 
are nut accounted for. See prec., and next. } 

The external throat or neck when fat or pro- 
minent; the pendulous flesh extending from the 
chops to the throat of a fat person, forming a 
‘double’ chin; the dewlap of cattle; the crop 
or the wattle of a bird, etc.; = CHOLLER. 

a. ¢1320 Sir Benes (MS. A.) 2665 Par pe dragoun gan 
ariue. Bite toskes at is moup stod out, Pe leste was seuen- 
tene ench about, Pe her, pe cholle vnder be chin. /d7d. 

2879 A hitte hem so on pe cholle, And karf ato pe prote 

halle, ¢ 1394 P. Pl. Crede 224 His chyn with a chol lollede 

As greet as a gos eye growen all of grece. 1646 Sir T. 

Browne Pseud. Ef. v. i. 234 The chowle or crop adbering 

VoL. V. 


(In late use often blend- 
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unto the lower side of the bill, and so descending by the 
throat. 

8. 1591 Percivare Sp. Dict., Cerbiguillo, the necke of a 
bull, any fat necke or ioule. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
(1313) 327 Its head is small, clean, and free from flesh about 
the jaws ;.. throat free from jowl or dewlap. 1827 D. Jonn- 
son /nd, Field Sports 25 Jungle fowl .. the cocks are of a 
black red with large combs and joles. 1868 ATKINSON 
Cleveland Gloss., Fowl,..2. The flesby appendages which, 
ina fat person, hang down from the jaws, forming, as it 
were, part of the flesh of the throat. 1871 Napneys Prev, 
& Curve Dts. 111. vi. 786 The pendulent jowls of tbe pig. 

Jowl, jole (dzol, dzaul), 54.3 Forms: a. 4-5 
choli(e, § choule. 8. 5-6 iolle, 5 iol, 6-7 iole, 

7 jolle, joule, (geoule), 7-8 joll, joul, joal, 7-9 
jole, jowl. [The forms agree generally with those 
of Jown sé.2; but the 7 forms appear here much 
earlier, and the ch forms disappear before 1500; 
in sense 2, the ch forms are not evidenced at all. 
For these reasons, and on account of the complete 
distinction of sense, this is treated provisionally as 
a distinct word ; but its origin remains unknown. 

The chronology of the forms of this word, and of Jowt 54.1 
and 3, suggests that it was in this word that the 7 forms 
originated, and that hence they passed in the r6th c. to the 
two others in which c/ was original, so as to level all three 
under the form jow/, jole. But no extrinsic source of either 
Jjolle or cholle in the sense ‘ head’ has been found.] 

+1. The head of a mau or beast. (In quot. 1562 
applied app. to the head or top of an engine of war.) 

bs. or ? dal, 

a. @ 1400 Alinor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 501/314 So harde 
raced he pat Rolle, pat he chopped his Cholle Ajeyn be 
Marbel-ston [cf. AupELAy 77 So hard Rofyn rogud his roll, 
That he smot with his choule A3ayns the marbystone}. 
¢1400 Viaine § Gazz. 1994 Sunder strake he the throte 
boll That fra the body went the choll, By the lioun tail the 
hevid hang yit, For hasty had he tane his bit. 

B. cx4g0 Promp, Parv. 264/2 lol, or heed (A, S, P. 
iolle), caput. 1662 PuHareR /Enerd 1x. Eeijb, Wher their 
engine ioynes his iolle, A huge vnweldie weight y® troians 
rumbling did doun rolle. 1783 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Lyric 
Odes vy. 1v, St. Dennis, when his jow! was taken off, Hugg’d 
it, and kiss’d it. 1795 — Pindariaua Wks. 1812 1V. 227 
Leeds and Hawkesbnry join’d their jowls together. 1825 

BROCKETT, Yorwd/, the head. 

2. spec. The head of a fish; hence (as a cut or 
dish), the head and shoulders of certain fish, as the 


salmon, sturgeon, and ling, 

©1430 Two Cookery-bks. 61 Jollys of Samoun. c¢ 1460 J. 
Russert Bk. Nurture 622 The Iolle of be salt sturgeoun 
thyn take hede ye slytt. 1530 Patsor. 235/1 Tolle of a 
fysshe, feste. 1607 Beaum. & FL. Woman-Hater. ii, For 
the Captain of the Guards Table, three chines of Beef, 
and two joals of Sturgeon. c 1645 Howett Zefé?. 1. v. xvi, 
‘Two geoules of sturgeon. 1659-60 Preys Diary 20 Jan., 
Went. .to the Swan in Fish Streete .. where we were very 
merry at our Jole of Ling. 1719 S. Sewaut. Diary 25 Mar. 
(1882) III. 216, I present his Excellency with a Joll of the 
Salmon. 1732 Pork Ef. Cobham 241 Mercy on my Soul! 
Is there no hope? las !—then bring the Jowl. 1747 
Mrs. Grasse Cookery ix. 89 To dress a jole of pickled 
salmon. 1853 Sover Pantroph. 225 The jole and belly 
were thought the most delicate parts, 1859 THACKERAY 
Virgin. ix, I have kept for your Excellency the jowl of this 
salmon. . 

Jowl, joll (dzal), 5b.4 Now dial. Also 6 
iole. [f. JowL, sour v.1] 

1. A bump; a blow, esp. on the head; a knock, 


a stroke. 

€1520 Morr Afery Geste 259 The wenche behinde lent him 
..Manya iole about the nole with a great battill dore. 1877 
N. W. Linc. Gloss. Fowl, a jolt, a knock. 1883 G. C. 
Davies Norfolk Broads xix. (1884) 143 The wherrymen 
seize the opportunity..to plunge tbe spears into the mud, 
and so get a good manyeels. ‘The strokes of the spear are 
called ‘jowles’. ; 

2. A knock on the wall of a coal-pit, given as a 
signal, or to ascertain its thickness: ef. Jown v.14. 

1852 GREENWELL Coal.trade Terms Northumb. & Durh. 
32 Forwl, a sort of ‘tattoo’, beaten alternately upon the face 
of two places or drifts near holing, or intended to hole into 
each other, by a person in each place, for the purpose of 
ascertaining, by tbe sound, their relative positions. 

3. pl. Jowls, a game resembling hockey. 

1855 Rosinson Whitby Gloss. s.v. Fowl, The game of 
*Jowls’..appears to have no more aiin in it than that of 
sending tbe projectile from place to place by way of bodily 
exercise, 

4. A single stroke of a bell; the tolling, knell, 
or clang of a bell: cf. Jow sé. 2. Chiefly dza/. 

1822 Scorr Nige/ x, The dinner-bell is going to sound— 
hark, it is clearing its rusty throat with a preliminary jowl. 
1883 THomson Leddy Alay 4 (E. D. D.) The deid-bell rings 
wi’ solemn jowl. ; 

Jowl, joll (dgél), v1 Now aia’, Forms: 
5 cholle; 6 iolle, geolle, 7 joule, jowle, 5— joll, 
8- jowl, (9 joul, jole). [perh. f. Jowr 5d.3, the 
notion being app. to knock a head or ball; cf. also 
note to JoLT v. Sense § may be of distinct origin.] 

l. ¢vans. To strike (a ball) with a stick. 

¢ 1430 Peler. Lyf Manhode w. ix. (1869) 181 A crooked 
staf me lakketh for to cholle with, and a bal to pleye me 
with. 1855 Rosinson IVArtby Gloss., To Fowl, to strike 
from the ground with a long stick or a boy's bat, a piece of 
wood or a ball, to a distance. 

_ 2. To bump; to strike, knock, or push; esp., to 
dash (the head, etc.) against something. 

1470 Pol. Poents (Rolls) 11. 276 There was jollyng, ther 
was rennyng for the sovereynte. 1519 Horman l72/g. 138, 
I geolled my heed ageynst tlie walle. 1530 PatsGr. 593/1, 


JOWTER. 


Tiolled hym aboute the eares tyll I made my fyste sore. 
1556 J. Hevwooo Spider § F. ii. 103 Many a flie the flap 
hath iobde and iolde. 1601 SHaks Al/’s Well 1. iti. 50 They 
may ioule horns together. 1602 —~ Ham. v, 1.84 That Scull 
.. how the knaueiowlesittoth’ grownd. 1640 Gent Anave 
7 Gr. i. i. Div, Yester night a scurvy boy did so joule my 
head and the wall together. @ 1811 CUMBERLANDin T. Mitchell 
Aristoph., Clonds I. 52 Who is he that jowls them [the 
clouds} thus together But Jove himself? 1863 Mrs. TooGooo 
Yorksh. Dial., He jouled his head against the wall. 1865 
Leeds Merc. 7 Mar., She also ‘joled’ my head against tbe 
bed post. 

+3. zzz. To strike or bump agazzs¢ something. 

1770 ARMSTRONG /wzifations 85 Now they mount On tbe 
tall billow’s top, and seem to jowl Against the stars. 

4. trans. ‘Yo strike (the wall of a coal-pit) as a 
signal or to ascertain the thickness of the wall. 

1825 Brockett, Yow?, to knock, or rather to give a signal 
by knocking. 1862 7¢es 2x Jan., The men [imprisoned in 
the pit} have not been heard ‘jowling’ since 1 o'clock 
yesterday afternoon. 

5. intr. and ¢rans. To toll, knell, or ring slowly, 
asa bell; =Jowv. 2. Chiefly aad. 

1872 E. Peacock Matel Heron 11. 120 Candles were lighted 
and bells were jowled. 1888 Dottie Ramébles 88 (E. D. D.) 
It [the bell} kept on jowlin. 

Jowl, v.* Obs. exe. dial. In 5-6 ioll, 7 jole, 
jaul, jawl. [Origin obseure.} zz¢r. To talk 
noisily or angrily. Hence Jow ling vé/. sé. 

[c 1440 Voré lyst. xxx. 235 O, what javellis are ye pat 
jappis with gollyng [read jollyng].] ?ax5se /wage /pocr. 
1v. 580 Thus the people seyne, With words true and playne 
How they iest and toll. 1606 H"ily Beguiled in Hawkins 
Eng. Drama III, 317 Well, I'll not stay with her: stay, 
quotha? To be yauld and jaul’d at. /d¢¢. 342 Her father 
o’ th’ other side, he yoles at her and jolesat her. 16321, L. 
Womens Rights 180 The poore woman can haue no quiet 
her husband keépes such a iawling. [In mod. s. w. dialect: 
see Eng. Dial, Dict.) 

+ Jowl, v.3 nonce-wd. [f. Jown sd.1] trans. 
To place ‘ cheek by jowl’. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes m1. i. 66 Sancho was cheek by 
jowle at dinner, and now he is jowl'd with him after dinner. 

Jowled (dzld), a. [f. Jown sé.1+ -ED2.] 
Having jowls or jaws (of a specified kind). 

1861 Dickens Gt. Exfect. III. 65 Drummle glanced at 
me, with an insolent triumph on his great-jowled face. 1897 
R. Kirtinc Captains Courageous 248 ‘Vhe crowd about the 
town-hall doors—blue-jowled Portuguese. 

Jowler (dgéulez, dzaulos1). Ods. exc. dial. 
[f. as prec. + -ERL] A heavy-jawed dog. Used 
also as quasi-proper name for a dog of this kind. 

1679 Mutcrave £ss. Satire 109 Jowler lugs him still 
Through hedges, ditches. 1719 D’Urrey P¢7/s II. 331 With 
deep mouth’d Jowlers too,and Rocks. 1721 Baitey, Fowler 
a Dog’s Name. 1755 JoHNson, Forw/er, the name ofa hunt- 
ing dog or beagle. 1826 J. Witson Noct. Ambry, Wks. 1855 
I. 138 When the jowlers tear him to pieces, he shows fecht, 
and gangs aff with a snarl. 

Jowlop, Jowlopped: see JoLuop, JOLLOPED. 


+Jow'l-piece. Arch. Obs. Also 6 ioull-, 
iooll-. [f. Ge sb, (it is doubtful which) + P1EcE.] 
= Jowpy. 


1533 //ampton Court Acc., To J. H. painter .. for laying 
of the toull-pecys rownde abowght the haull with green 
merbyll in oyle ..to R. S, moulder of Antykeworke, for a 
trayle of antyk sett in the great Ioull-pece .. for a creste 
goyng uppon the hedde of tbe sayd tooll pece. 

Jowly (dzewli), a. [f. Jown sb.14-y.] Having 
large or prominent jowls. 

@ 1873 Lytton Ken. Chillingly I. viii, The face of the rural 
man ts coarse-grained and perhaps jowly. 1896 Chaz. 
Frul. XIII. 585/1 A coarse, open-faced, jowly man. 

Jowpoun, obs. form of Jupon. 

+Jowpy, jopy. 47ch. Obs. Forms: 4iowpe, 
5 iowpye, iopee, iope, ioppe, ioppy, 5-6 iopy. 
{A word recorded from Cambridge and East An- 
glia; app. orig. jow-fece, f{. jow earlier form of 
Jaw sb.1: ef. the later jaw-gzece s.v. Jaw sb.) 7, 
and Jow1L-PIEcE.] A cornice extending between 
the principals of a Gothic roof, and usually sup- 
porting the feet of the secondary principals. 

1374 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 238 Wyndbems, 
suchlates Asthelers Corbels jowpes balkes summers. 1413-14 
/bid. II. 441 Item pro cariagio vnins trabis cum j jopy v*. 
1432-3 /bid. 446 Pro vj joppyes precii joppe xij4, 1438 
in J. Gage Suffolk (1838) 140 Having atwix iche two prin- 
ceapals a_purloyne a iope and iil) sparrys. 1448-9 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 10 The walplates of 
the seid hall shalbe..vij inches of Thiknes with jopees from 
bem to bem. 1452 /did. I. 282 so vee xvj"* inche in 
brede with a Batylment by nethe with a Crest above... Item 
atte euery end of the sengulers atte the Jowpye shalbe 
an Angell. 1466 /ér¢. II]. 93 Alle the gistes .. shal rest 
vpon the crosse dormauntes and on the said ioppijs. 1504 
in J. Gage Suffolk 150 Item, paid to Lyng for coloryng my 
closet, and the jopys in the hall 6s. 8a. 

Jows(e, obs. forms of JUICE. 

Jowser (dzau‘zo1), variant of DowsER, one wno 


uses the divining rod. So Jowsing, +josing. 

1797 BiLLinGsLey View Agric. Somerset 22 By the help 
of the divining-rod vulgarly call'd jos‘ng. 1839 DE Quincey 
Mod. Superst, Wks. 1862 I11. 323 These people are locally 
called jozusers. 1886 Etwortuy IV. Som. Word-bk. s.v. 
Dewse, In some parts of tbe country the operation is 
called Fowsing, and the operator a Fozuser. 

Jowte, obs. form of JouTe. 


Jowter (dgaute1). dai Also jowder, 
-ler, chowter, chowder; and (?orig. fem.) 
jowster, jouster. A  fish-hawker (Comwall, 
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JOY. 


Devonsh.). 
kind. 

150 in Strype LZccd Mem. (1721) 11. App. QQ. 142 (Corn- 

wali) Item, when the fisher or jowtar bring any fish to the 
market, that then they sel the same at reasonable prices. 
160z Carew Cornwall 131 b, When plenty of fish is vented 
tothe fish-drivers, whom we call Jowters. 1630 in Westcote 
Devon (1845) 375 Fishing is a very commodious employ- 
ment... where they take sufficient .. and send by divers 
called Jouters, into the inland countries. 1808 .Wonthly 
Vay. V1. 545 Chowter. 1848 C. A. Jouns Week at Lizard 
47 The jovusters, or hawkers are miles away. 1857 Kixcs- 
Ley Two ¥. Ago xiv, Mr. Treluddra, principal *jowder’, 
ic. fish-salesinan, of Aberalva. 1863 C. A. Jouns ffonre 
Walks 187 Yhe majority {of the Lobsters] being purchased 
at a set rate by the ‘jowders’, fish salesinen. 1880 JV’. 
Cornwall Gloss., Chowter, a female fish-vendor. More 
commonly jouster. Generally, those who go about the 
country in carts, 1888 Exwortny IV. Som. Word-bh., 
Jauker, jowler, a hawker, pedlar. 
Joy (dgoi), sb. Forms: 3-6 ioie, ioi, 3-7 
ioye, ioy, (3 ioize, 4 ioze, ioy3e, yoi, yoo, 
goye, § yoye, yoy), 7 joye, 7- joy. [Ale gas 
OF. yore, joye joy, jewel, F. yote (=Pr. joia, Sp. 
Joya, Py. jota jewel, It. gioja joy, jewel) :—pop.L. 
*eaudia fem, for L. gaudta, pl. of gaudium joy; 
et. Pr. yots—L. gaudium.] 

]. A vivid emotion of pleasure arising from a 
sense of well-being or satisfaction; the feeling or 
state of being highly pleased or delighted ; cxulta- 
tion of spirit; gladness, delight. 

ai2z2g Ancr. R. 218 Auh efter pe spreoue, on ende,— 
peonne is be muchele joie. a 1240 Lofsony in Cott. fiom. 
213 Al mi woa on eorde schal turnen ine to ivie. 1340 
Ayenb. 226 More wes tocne of wepinge aud of zurze banne 
of goye and of ydele blisse. /érd. 75 loye wypoute ende. 
©1440 York Myst. xxx. 387 Pi juie is in japes 1535 Cover- 
DALE ?s. cxxvi, 5 ‘hey that sowe in teeres, shal rcape in 
ioye. 1611 Bist Job xaxviii 7 When the morning starres 
sang together, and all the sonnes of God shouted for ioy. 
1651 De. Haus. Soll. 27 ‘Yhere is little difference betwixt 
joy and happiness. 1754 Ricuarvson Grandison 1V. iv. 39 
1 have joy inthe joy of all these good people. 1785 Hoswett. 
Tour Hebr. 30 Oct., Joseph. .reported tbat the earl * jumped 
for joy’. 180z Worvsw. Aeso/. Indep. vii, 1 ihawehe ea hOLe 
him who walked in glory and in joy Following his plough, 
along the mountain-side. 1820 Keats Ode Melancholy iii, 
Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips Bidding adieu. 1857 
JEAN INGeLow Dominion 29 It is a comely fashion to be 
glad—Joy is the grace we say to God. 

b. with @ and f/.: an instance or kind of this. 

1300 Cursor M. 23366 Ne hert mai think paa ioies sere, 
Pat iesu crist has dight ul his. ¢ 1450 Cov. Myst. 261 Vhere 
joye of alle joyis tothe is sewre! ¢1620 Doxne Serm, (ed. 
Alford) 1V. 272 This third loy..is not a collateral Toy. . but 
it is a fundamental loy, a radical loy. 1697 Drypen | irg. 
Georg. 1. 749 Averse from Venus, and from nuptial Joys. 
1855 TENNYsoN Wand 1. v. 3 A joy in which | cannot re- 
joice, A glory I shall not find. 

@. The expression of glad feeling; outward re- 
joicing; mirth; + jubilant festivity. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 3014 Imac wel es for to sai A man pat 
takens ioy and plai. c1g00 Mausxpev. (1839) Axvill. 286 
Whan thei dyen, thei maken gret feste and gret ioye and 
reuell. 1535 Covervate /’s. cxxvi. 2 Then shall oure mouth 
be fylled with laughter, and oure tonge with foye. 1552 
Hvucoer, loye made for victorie, as bonefyres wyth ban- 
kettes, efinicinm, 1611 Bint /sa. lii. 9 Breake foorth into 
joy, sing together, yee waste places. 1800 Wornsw, /d/e 
Shepherd-boys 1 ‘Yhe valley rings with mirth and joy. 

+. Maiden of joy, a courtesan \F. fille de 
Joie). Obs. 

1585 IT. WasuixGron tr. Nicholay's Voy. w. xxv. 141 The 
lively drafts .. of a mayden of ioy or a common woman. 

+e. e/lipt. An expression of sympathetic joy, a 
congratulation. Cf. phr. fo give one (the) joy. Obs. 

1656 Fixett For, Ambass. 11 In conclusion, a joy pro- 
nounced by the King and Queen, and seconded with con- 
gratulation of the Lords there present. : . 

f. Used interjectionally, as an expression of joy. 


Also, A hawker or pedlar of any 


1719 De For Crusve s. xv. (1840) 266 Friday. cin a kind of | 


surprise falls a-jumping and dancing..‘O joy !’ says he. 
1803-6 Worosw. /utimations ix, joy! that in our 
embers Is something that doth live. 1817 Moore Lalla K., 
Par. & Peri, Joy, joy for ever ? my task is done, The gates 
are passed, and heaven is won. oe 

2. A pleasurable state or condition; a state of 
happiness or felicity ; es. the perfect bliss or beati- 
tude of heaven ; hence, the place of bliss, paradise, 
heaven; = Biss 2, Gtory 7. Obs. or arch. 

¢1275 Passion Our Lord 586 in O. £. Alise. 54 Per is my 
vader and eke heore, and ioye euer ilyche. 1297 K. Grouc. 
(Rolls) 535 Per abbep kinges & mani opere ofte ibe in ivie. 
¢ 1320 Cast. Love 1519 Pat he wone wip vs wip-Inne, And 
aftur pis lyf to loye wende. c1g400 MAUNDEV. (Roxb.) 
xxxi. 141 Pai go to be ioy of Paradys {// vast en parartis), 
1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv, 150 Therfor Sholde a 
man lytill cowete..the honnoure, the yoy, or the gladnysse 
of this worlde. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Morn. Prayer, So 
that at the last we may come to hys eternall ioye. ¢ 1646 


Mitton Sonn, Mrs. Thomson, Thy works, and alms.. Fol- 


lowed thee up to joy and bliss for ever. ke J. Evcertox 
Hymn,‘ When the day of totl is done’ iv, Bring us, where 
all tears are dried, Joy for evermore.] ‘ 

3. A source or object of joy; that which causes 
joy, or in which delight is taken; a delight. 

Foys of Mary (R. C. Ch), special occasions of joy to the 
mother of Jesus Christ. The inedizeval church reckoned 
five; lists differ; an early 14th c. poem (Wright Lyte P. 
(1844) 95) has the Annunciation, Nativity, Epiphany, Resur- 
rection, and her Assumption, RC ma 
seven, adding as second and fifth, the Visitation and Finding 


in the Temple, and making the seventh the Ascension. 


| joys. 


later R. CG writers make | 
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¢1a75 Luve Ronn O. E. Mise. 97 His sihte 1s al ioye 
and gleo, he is day wyf-ute nyhte, 1382 Wrctir /7’Ai/. iv. 1 
My britheren moost dereworthe .. my ioye and my crowne. 
€1430 Hymns Wrrg. 67 Quod inane pleie, y wrastile, y 
sprynge, Pese ioies wolen neuere wende me fro. 1539 BisLe 
(Great) 7s. xlvini. 2 The hylt of Sion is a fayre place, & the 
ioye of the whole earth, 1621 Bipre /sa. xxxii. 14 ‘the 
forts and towers shall be for dens for ever, a joy of wild 
asses, a pasture of flocks, 1818 Keats Ardy. 1. 1 A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 1876 Ouipa Winter City 
vi. 151 You can sce no horizon from it; that alone is the joy 
of the moor-land, 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 89 Al thourh that levedy gent 
and smal, heried by hyr joies fyve. /d%d. 96 The thridde 
joie of that levedy That men clepeth the Epyphany. 1463 
Bury Wrls 17 ure ladyes fyve joyes. 1674 heenier 
SaulatEmdtor 281 They Siew bu1 4odaies Pardon for saying 
seven Paters and Aves to the honor of the seven Joies. 

b. Used (esp. diad.\ as a terin of endearment for 
a sweetheart, child, etc. ; a darling: cf. Jo 2. 

1g90 SHaks. J/ids. NV. 1v. i. 4 While 1... kisse thy faire 
large eares, my genile ioy. 1606 — Ant. 4 Cl.1. v.58 His 
remembrance lay In Egypt with his ioy. 178 Prakr 
Songs Innoc., Infant Foy 7 Pretty joy? Sweet joy hut two 
days old. 1875 B. L. Farjeos Love's Vict. xav, She 
instructed her eldest joy kow 10 behave. 1876 JI Arthy Gloss. 
s.v., ‘My bonny joy !’ my pretty dear. 

+4. The quality which causes joy; quality or 
faculty of delighting; = Deticur si, 3. Obs. rare. 

a 1400 Pistill of Susan 41 Pus fis dredful demers on dayes 
pider drewe, Al for gentrise and loye of fat lewesse. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 197,2 loy,..autenttas. 

+5. Joyful adoring praise and thanksgiving ; 
=Guory 4. Rendering L. glorta (Gr. d0fa), esp. 
in the doxologies. Ods. 

When OE. zud/or, early ME, wuider, became ohs., and 
L. gloria, OF. glorie, gloirc, was not yet adopted, Eng. had 
no word distinctly representing L. g/eria. ence déss and 
Joy were used Sacrsits at first of the glory ol heaven (sce 
sense 2 above, Biss 2¢, Gory 4), and extended to this 
sense in which gloria, clorre represent Gr. ofa: cf. Briss 3. 

a@1300 Cursor MV. 11260 On hei be ivi, and pes on lagh. 
¢1374 Cuaucrr Both. v. pr. vi 139 }Camb. Md ) pe luge 
pat seeb and demep alle pinges. (lo whom be goye and 
worshipe bi Infynyt 1ymes Amen.) 1387 Tkevisa Uhigden 
(Rolls) VII, 289 Gloria Patri etc. pat is, loye to be Fadir. 
a 1400 Prymer (1891) 17 loy3e be to the fadir, and to the 
sone, and to the holy goost. 1483 Cath. ngl. 197/2 loy, 
adorta..doxca, doxula. 

+6. A jewel. (If. jote, Godef.) Obs. 

1599 Bretton WVUiseries Manillia un, Mere my swecte Mis- 
tresse, take this Pearle-ioye Set it in the ring that hangeth 
at nine eare. 1611 Fiorio, Grora, a ioy, a gemme, a icwell. 

+b. In f.. Indian use from Pg. jora. Obs. 

1Boo Asiat. Ann. Reg., Chron. 171 Shaik Ishmail was 
convicted of breaking inio the house of Pitiamber Narrain, 
and stealing from thence a variety of gold and silver joys. 
1809 Maria Granam Jrul. Resid. [ndia(1812) 3 ‘Yo murder 
these helpless creatures for the sake of their ornaments or 
1824 Sk. /ndia (ed. 2) 78 Groups of dancing-girls, 
covered with joys. 

7. Astrol. Joys of the Planets: see quots. 

[a 1400-50 Alexander 704 And how fe mode Marcure 
makis sa mekill ioy.]| 1658 Pricuirs, Zoyes of the Planets, 
are when they are in those houses where they are most 

werful and strong, as Saturn joyeth in Scorpio. 1706 
jee Joys of the Planets .. are certain Dignities that 
befall them, either by being in the place of a Planet of like 
duality or Condition, or when they are in a House of the 
Figure agreeable to their own Nature. 1819 Jas. Witson 
Compl. Dict. Astrol., Joys of the Planets .. Every planet. 
according to Ptolemy, is in his joy when another is dig- 
nified in any of his dignities... They are also said in modern 
astrology to have their joys in certain houses according to 
their nature, wbether good or evil, thus joys in the r2*, 
L inthe rr 

+8. Isolated obsolete uses. a. A stage-play. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 264/1 Toy, or pley fat begynnythe 
wythe sorow, and endythe wythe gladnes, comedia. loy, 
or pley pat begynnytbe wythe gladnesse, and endythe wythe 
sorow, fragedia, 

b. (See quot.) 

1600 Dymmok /reland (1843) 9 Joye is when their idle 
men require meat and drinke out of meale tymes.. it is as 
much to say as a benevolence. 

9. In various phrases : 

ta. To have joy of, to be highly pleased or delighted 
with. +b. Zo make joy, to rejoice. With indirect obj., 
To give a glad welcome. te. To take joy, to take plea- 
sure, be glad, rejoice. d. Tozwish tarch. give) one (t the) 
joy of, to express sympathetic joy or give one’s good wishes 
to a person on a bappy occasion; to congratulate. Often 
ironical. Cf. Jovz. 5b. e. God give you joy, Foy g0 
with you, etc., ejaculations expressive of good wishes. 

a. 1297 R. Giouc (Rolls) 25 Al pe kun pat him isei3 
adde of him toye inou. ¢ 1386 CHaucer J/elib. P 768 They 
were so.. rauysshed and hadden so greet ioye of hire, that 
wonder was to telle. c1gso Jfer/in 18, Whan Gawein 
vndirstode the speche of his brother, be hadde of hym 
hertely ioye, and moche he hyn preysed. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary . (1625) 60, | trust you shall Aave joy of 
me, and, .! doubt not but so to behave my selfe, that 1 shall 
well deserve this good liking..of my mastez. b. 1300 
Lavelok 1209 Hise children .. maden ioie swipe mikel. 
c1320 Cast. Love 1771 in Afiuor Poems fr. Vernon MS., 
The apostlys and the martiris, The confessors and the vir- 
ginis, Alle wolle him ioy makyn. 1483 Caxtox Goud. Leg. 
79/1 henne ranne the dogge. ,and cam home as a messager 
fawnyng and makyng ioye with hys tail. 1590 SPENSER 
F, Q. 1. iii, 32 Such ioy made Vna when her knight she 
found. c. 1600 SHaks. 4. ¥. L. Vv. i. go Kes. Am not | 
your Rosalind? Ori. I take some ioy to say you are. 1611 
- Wint. T. v.i. Bo Such As. .it should take toy To see her 
in your armes. 1599 SHaks. uch Ado un. i. 200, | 
wish him ioy of her. 1631 T. Apams in Lett. Lrt. Men 
(Camden) 147, | wish you much joy in the execution of that 
hosefull employment, 1638 W. Mouxtacu in Buccleuch 
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MSS., Montagu Ho, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 277 Sir Christ 
Yerlverton gave hiin first joy of his office. 1710 CrLia 
Fiennes Drary (1888) 141 Ye Earle having jus: niarry'd his 
Eldest daughter... there was Company to wishe her joy. 
1806-7 J. Bexesrorp Wiseries Fira. Lrfe (1826) iv. lapses 
I give you He having found out that. 1855 THACKERAY 
Wewcomes ii, Newcome, my boy..1 give you joy. 1885 J. 
Payne //eir Ages xlvi, You will even go the length of wishin 
them joy of their bargain. e. a14g0 Str Eglam, 608 
Syr, yf you yoye of yowre chylde. ¢1460 Juwneley Myst. 
xiii. 550 So god. .gyf me loy of my chylde! 1588 Suaks, 
L. L. L. v. ii. 448 God giue thee ioy of him, 1596 - 
— Merch. V.n. 11. 190 To ery good ioy, good ioy my Lord 
and Lady. 1603 — dJ/eas. for MM. vy. 1. 532 loy to you 
Mariana. 1742 Pork Dunc. iv. 54 Joy to great Chaos! let 
Division reign. 1824-46 Lanvor /mag. Conv. Whs. 1.171 
‘There we leave her, and joy go with her. 

10. Comb. objective and obj. genitive, a3 joy- 
killer, -maker ; Joy-bringing, -dispelling, -inspir- 
tng adjs.; instrumental, etc., as joy-bright, -enom- 
passed, -rapt, -resounding, -wrung adjs.; joy- 
lereft, -mixt adjs.; attrib., of or expressing 
joy, as yoy-gift, -note, -offering, -lear, joy-bells, 
-fire, -gun, bells rung, a bonfire lighted [I . few de 
Joie], or a gun fired to celebrate a joyful event ; 
joy-firing (vonce-wa.), lighting of joy-fires fjoy- 
making, merrymaking ; ¢joy-sop, a sop made 
by dipping cake in wine ; joy-weed, a plant of 
the genus ddternanthera (Miller lant-n, 184 . 

1836 Mayne Siller Gun v. xliv, When now, in tune, The 
*joy-hells chime. 3 Mrs. Fr. Evtiot Noman Gossip i, 
Every church echoes joy-bells to the deep boom of Saint 
Peter's. 1586 Warner Alb. Eny. 1. ti, Cybell, *ioy-Lereft, 
And Vesta..Did both lament. 1744 Akensipr /leas. Jag. 
iu. 91 Chief the glance Of wishful envy draws their *joy- 
bright eyes. ¢ 1600 Davison #'s. cxxv, Peace, *joy bringing 
peace Ard plentie shall for euer dwell With God's owne 
chosen Israetl. 1812 W. R. Srencer Poems 54 Vhrough all 
her *joy-deserted seats, 1871 B, ‘Taytox Faust (1875) iH. 
it. 169 The *joy-encoinpassed path of Song. 1845 CaRLVLE 
Cronmwell (1871) 1. 53 Old London was ..in a blaze with 
*joy-fires. 1864 — Fredk. Gt. xvu. vii, Such a ‘joy. 
iring’ tor Lobositz. 185: Mrs. Browsinc Casa Guid 
Wind, W, 123 And foiled The *joy-guns of their echo. 1819 
SurLLey pare 170 The Bacchic dew Of *juy-inspiring 
grapes. 1868 Doras Crt. Fools 336 To place .the German 
fools or *joy-makers before a foreign public. c1330 R. 
Busse Chron, 11810) 56 In alle his *joy makyng. . He felle 
dede doun colde as any stone. 1748 Thomson Cast. /ndot. 
1. xlvii, Oh... fill witb pious awe and Beas woe the 
heart. 1898 Athenzum 27 Aug, 281/3 No “joy-peal was 
rung. 1648 Herrick /fesper, Dwelfe Night iit, Let us 
make *Joy-sops with the cake. 

Joy (‘zoi, 7. Forms: 3-6ioyen, 4-5 ioie(n, 
4-7 10ye, joy, (3 ioi), 7 joye, 7- joy. [ME. a. 
OF. joir to rejoice, enjoy, welcome, etc., F. jomir 
= Pr. gaudir, gauzir, jauzir:—pop.L. *gaudire = 
L. gaudére to rejoice.] 

+1. refl. To experience joy; to find or take plea- 
sire; to enjoy oneself; to rejoice. Obs. 

1260 Somer is comen in Rel. Ant. 1. 100 This day 
beginniz to longe, And this foules everichon joye hem wit 
songe. 1614 Meriton Chr. Assur. House 13 Yo joy our 
selves in things uncertaine is but an induction of griefe. 1712 
Appison Sect. No. 517 ? 2 He has never joyed himself since. 

2. intr. To feei or manifest joy; to be glad; to 
rejoice, exult. Occas. with z/ or cognate obj. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17976 Wip cry pei ioyeden euerychone. 
1325 /’vose Psalter x\{i). 12 Myn enemy ne shal nou3t 
ioien up me. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 387/1 Al the celestyal 
courte ioyed and songen thys verce, @ 1533 Lo. BERNEKS 
Fiuon xiv. 147, 1 shall neuer ioy in my herte vnto the 
tyme I haue slayne the. 1602 .Varcissus (1893) 422 Ah, the 
poore rascall, never ioyd it since. 1605 CHAPMAN AM 
Fooles 1.1, To ioy one ioy, and thinke both one thought, 
l.iue both one life. 1715-20 Pork /iiad i. 37 50 joys a 
lion, if the branching deer Or mountain-goat, his bulky 
prize, appear. 1885 Miss Brappox Wyllards Werrd xxiv, 
She had .. sympathised and sorrowed and joyed with them. 

b. To rejoice or delight: const. im (tof, at, 
with), to do something, or with clause. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi, Synne 1990 Makayre ioyede pat 
bey were so stable. a1340 Hamroce Psalier v. 14 loy 
sail all in pe pat lufis piname. c1qsotr. De /utifatione i. 
iii, 66 Pei ioy more at vanyte pan pou at troupe. ¢1470 
Hesrvson Mor. Fad, iii. (Cock & Fox) 537 Prydfull be was, 
and joyit of his sin. 1495 Jvevisa’s Barth. De PR. xvut. 
Ixxxii. (WW. de W.) Ffij b/2 Some bestys loye of theyr 
owne colours. 1549 CovERDALE, etc. Frasm. Tar. 1 Pet. 
iv. 11 If they do repent, it is to Le ioyed at. 1590 MaKLowe 
oud Pt. famburl. v. ii, 1 joy, my lord, your highness is 
so strong. 1690 Cuitp Disc. Trade 11694) 255 This is 
sufficient to make us little to joy in foreigners money. 1741 
Ricuarpson Pamela I. 345 O ~ good o!d Acquaintances, 
said I, I joy to see you. 1837 Howitt Aur. Life w. Vi. 
(1862) 274 Back to tbe scenes in which he early joyed. 

ce. Astro’, Of a planet: see Joy sé. 7. 

1658, 1819 {see Jov sé. 7} 1855 SMEDLEY Occult Sct. 
31x Cogent reasons are given why the planets should joy in 
these houses rather than others. 

+d. trans. To rejoice at. Olds. 

1602 Warxer Ato. Eng. ix. xiv. Edward Duke of Bucking- 
ham, whose end That Prelate ioyde, the people moend. 
1607 Tourxeur Rev. rag. wv. it Wks. 1878 H. 105 Thou 
shalt not joy his death. 1647 R. Stapyiton Jucvenal xv. 86, 
I joy it, and 1 thinke it self does so. ' 

3, trans. To fill with joy; to gladden, delight. 

fa. quasi-zwpers.: with of or clause, Obs. 

1303 R. Bruxxe Handi. Synne 12110 The syxie grace of 
shryfte to neuene Hyt ioyeth alle be court of heuene. 
cigco Destr. Troy 214 It loyes me, lason, of pi just 
werkes. ¢1590 GKEENE Fr. Bacon x. 20 It joys me that 
such men.. should lay their liking on this base estate. 
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165: CrosweLt in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. LIT. 366 It joyes 
mee to heere thy soule prospereth. 1703 Rowe /air Penit. 
1. 1, 320 It joys my heart that I have found you. 

b. With ordinary subject. arch. 

61450 Cov. J/yst. (Shaks. Soc.) 68 God wol be man, Man- 
kend to save, and that joyth me. 1573 Tusser A/usd. 
(1878) 68 For his sake that ioyed vs all with his birth. 
1667 Pepys Diary 2 Sept., Which did mightily joy me. 
1807-8 W. Irvinc Sadnag. ix. (1860) 209 O, how these 
strangers joy'd my sight. 1845 Mrs. S.C. Harr Whitebay 
ix. 76 The barrel was .. smooth enough to joy the heart of 
a Red Indian. : ‘ 

+e. passive. To be joyed, to be rejoiced or de- 

lighted, to find joy or delight. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir Ecclus. xxv. 10 A man that is io3id [L. yx 
cundatur, 1388 is myrie} in sones lyuende. 1486 Surtees 
Wisc. (1883) 53 Gretely gladdit and joyed of the commyng 
of his moost riall persone. 1617 Moryson /¢/n. 11. 273 How 
joied we are that su good event hath followed. 1676 Hosses 
Tlia.t xix. 163, 1am joy’d The counsel you have given us 
to hear. 1725 Pore O:tyss. vin. 355 My soul was joy'd in 
vain; For angry Neptune rouz’d the raging main. 

4. Yo derive enjoyment from; to possess or use 
With enjoyment; to enjoy. ‘+ Formerly, also, in 
weaker sense, To have the use or benefit of: 
=ENJoy 4, Jorse 2. a. ¢rans. arch. 

¢ 1320 Sir Tristr. 47 A forward fast pai bond Pat ich a man 
schul ioien his. c 1400 A pol, Loll. 77 He schal ioi it as his 
oune. 1515 Barctav Fgloges iv. (1570) Civ/2, I graunt 
thee Codrus to ioy my armony, 1590 Spenser /*. Q. 11. x. 
53 Him succeded Marius, Who ioyd his dayes in greut tran- 
qguillity, 1667 Mitton #. LZ. 1x. 1166 Who might have liv'd 
and joy’d immortal bliss, 1700 Drvven Cynon & ph. 544, 
1 will be there, And join’d by thee intend to joy the fair. 
1866 Acer Solit, Nat. & Wan iv. 282 He was at home, 
with the things he joyed. 

th. wr. with of (EF. goutr de.) Obs. 

102 Ord. Crysten Men iW. de W. 1506) 1v. viii, 189 Who 
useth, or ioyeth wyttyngely of lettres or of graces sograunted. 
@ 1533 Lo. Beanens Gold. 2k. Al, Aurcl. (1546) Biv b, Yf 
that age was glorious in ioyeng of his persone, no lesse it 
is to vs to ioye of his doctrines. 1564 Brief Exam. viv b, 
Howe lytle we shall ioy of thein, and vse them. ; 

+ 5. ¢rans, Vo salute or greet with expressions of 
joy, welcome, or honour; in early use, to give glory 
to, glorify, extol. Ods. 

1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Loves. x, (Skeat) 1. 76 If thou laudest 
and loyest any wight, for he is stuffed with soche maner 
richesse, ¢1450 Merlin 579 ‘Sir’, seide Merlin, *1 wolde 
ye dide ioy and honour these lordes that here be assembled 
to diffende youre reame’. 1693 Dryven /erséus i. (1697) 412 
Met by his trembling Wife, returning home, And Rustically 
Joy’d, as Chief of Rome. 1725 Pore Odyss. xiv. 489 The 
faithful servant joy'd his unknown lord. . 

+b. To give or wish (a person) joy of some- 

thing ; to congratulate. Const. of (22). Obs. 

1483 Cath. Angl, 197/2 Yo loy,..coletari .. conganudere, 
gratari. 1603 Knotts //Jist. Vurks (1621) 885 Emhassa- 
dours from their neighbour princes, came to joy them of 
this victorie. 1660 Pervs Diary 22 Aug., In the House .. 
I met with Mr. G. Montagu, and joyed him in his entrance 
{as M.P.) for Dover. 1701 Rowr Aiud. Step-Moth. w. i. 
1578, I come to joy you of a Crown, ; 

+¢@. itr. ‘Vo offer honour or salutation /o. Oés. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 47 Then this goldsmyth .. 
wyth an enarrabuile gestur and behauing of gladnes ioyde 
to my leder and..ofte bowde done al hys body worshippyng 
and greting hym with innumerable thankys. 

+6. ¢rans. ‘To couvert into joy. Obs. nonce-tse. 

1645 RutHerroxo / rial & Tri. Faith ix. (1845) 105 To 
the saints .. hell (to speak so}, is heavened, sorrow joyed, 

Hence Joyed (dgzoid) ppl. a. [cf. OF. jor rejoiced, 
delighted], rejoiced, delighted ; +taking delight zz. 

1491 Act 7 ten, V/1, c. 15 Persones of evyll riotous and 
sedicious dispositions joyed in rumor and rebellious novel- 
ries. 1640 Laovy Gortnc in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1888) 
{V. 150 Truly hee waes the Most Ioyed man in the World. 
1655 H. Vaucuan Silex Scint. 11, Palm-Sunday ii, Put 
on your best array; Let the joy’d road make holy-day, 1821 
Craru Vill. A/instr. 1. g Each varied charm how joy’d would 
he pursue. ‘ 

Joyance (dgoi‘ins). Chiefly poet. Also -aunce. 
[f. Joy v. + -ANCE. 

App. formed by Spenser; rare before 1800, and considered 
‘obsolete’ by Johnson; reintroduced by Coleridge and 
Southey, and in rgth cent. a favourite word with poets and 
writers of imaginative prose, ‘he corresponding word de- 
rived froin OF. was the obsolete Jouisance,) : : 

1. ‘The state of feeling or action of showing joy; 
rejoicing ; delight ; enjoyment. 

1sg0 Spenser /. Q. 111. xil, 18 Chearfull, fresh and full of 
ioyance glad, As if no sorrow she ne felt, ne drad. 1607 7'rag. 
Nero Kijb, Though Lulia..made great ioyance, that it 
should be so, 1742 SHENSTONE Schoolmistr. 228 Ne for his 
fellows’ joyaunce careth aught. ¢1796 Correripcr Alu- 
tumnal Even. 24 Chaste Joyance dancing in her bright- 
blueeyes. 1820 SurLLey /oa Skylark 76 With thy clear 
keen joyance Languor cannot be. 1859 TeNNyson £/aine 
1314 Then would I... Estate them with large land and terri- 
tory..To keep them in all joyance. 

b. Enjoyment of something. rare, 

1596 SreNSER /*. Q. vi. xi, 7 Which gave him hope. .That 
hein time her joyance should obtaine. 1850 Mrs. Brown- 
Inc Poems 1. 20 God, Who gave the right and joyaunce of 
the world Both unto thee and me,—gave thee to me, 

2. The action of enjoying or disporting oneself; 
disport, festivity, merrymaking. ; ' 

1586 Srexser Astrophel 25 His sports were faire, his 
ioyance innocent. 1662 Gunninc Leut Fast 168 They 
abstained from .. public joyances. 1797 SoutHey Atnug 
Charlemain xi, Now merriment, joyaunce, and feasting 
again Enliven'd the palace of Aix. 1878 J/asgue Poets 20 
There too are jousts and joyance rare And beauteous ladies 
debonair. 
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3. Joyous character or quality; delight, charm. 

1847 Disraet Tancred 1. i, The... illusion of an illimitable 
distance of sylvan joyance. a 1865 Bamrorp Poems, Farew. 
Cottage, Where 1..met early spring with her buskin of dew, 
As o'er the wild heather a joyance she threw. 

Joy‘ancy. [f. Jorant; cf. prec, and see -ancy.] 
The quality or state of being joyant; joyousness. 

1849 J. Witson in Blackw. A/ay. LXVI. 381 In a rapture 
of aimless joyancy. 1866 Cartyre in Newsin. (1881) I. 202 
One heard too that in Irving there was visible a certain 
joyancy and frankness of triuinph. 

Joy‘ant, a. rare, [f. Joy v.+-ant, after joy- 
ance.|_ Yeeling or showing joy; joyous. 

1834 Muoir Brit, Bircs (1841) 11. 6 It [the lark] is in fact 
more joyant in the sun, 1844 Lo. Houcuton Jem. Many 
Scenes, Dream Gondola 97 O joyant earth ! beloved Gre- 
cian sky! 1876 J. Evtis Czsar in Egypt 126 The joyant 
day-dreams of my rising life. 

Joyaus, obs. pl. of JEWEL. 

Joyce, obs. form of Joist, Juice. 

Joycounde, Joyel(le, obs. ff. Jocunp, JEweEL. 

Joyeusity, variant of JoyousiriE. 

+ Joyfnes. Obs. rare. [Cf. OF. jocfuesce (13th 
c.), early form of jezzesse youth.] Youth. 

13.. Gaw, & Gr. Ant. 86 Arthure .. watz so loly of his 
loyfnes & sumquat child gered. 

Joyful (dgoifiil), a. [f. Joy sé. + -ruL. For 
earlier native synonyms, see BLISsFUL, BLITHE.] 

1. Of persons, their feelings, etc.: Full of joy; 
having and showing a lively sense of pleasure 
or satisfaction; elated with gladness, delighted. 


‘+ Formerly const. of. 

c1z90 S. Eng, Ley. 1. 50/112 Jeot was heore heorte glad, 
and Ioyful, po huy bim founde. 13.. A. £. Addit. P. A. 288 
Were I at yow by-3onde pise wawez, I were a Ioyful Iueler. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 974 Medea the mayden.. Was ioyfull of 
[ason, aioynit hym to. 1535 CoveRpaLe /’s. xcix. [c.) 1 
O be ioyfull in God tall ye londes). 1590 SHaxs. Com. Err. 
1. 1. st A ioyfull mother of two goodly sonnes. 1632 J. 
Haywarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 75 Polimero taking him.. for 
the Admirall, was the joyfullest man in the world. 1725 
Pore Ocdyss. 1X. 72 Sad for their loss, but joyful of our life. 
1841 Lane Hrad, Nts. 1. 87 He passed the night happy and 
joyful on account of his recovery. 1876 M. M. Grant Szs- 
A/aid i, Ah, Monsieur, they are all joyful to receive you, 

2. Of action, speech, looks, ete.: Expressing or 
manifesting joy; indicative of gladness. 

¢ 1340 Cursor M. 20516 \Fairf,) He .. saide til ham wip 
ioiful steyuen comis wih ine. 1535 CoverDa.e 7's. Ixiil. 5 
When my mouth prayseth the with ioyfull lippes, 1611 
Tinie 2s. Ixvi, 1 Make a toyfull noise vnto God, all yce 
lands, 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 68 Being 
the first time that a joyfull looke was scene in that Court, 
sithence the departure of the Princesse. 1756-7 tr. Acys/er's 
Trav, (1760) IV. 32 He was received .. amidst the joyful 
acclamations of almost all Italy. 1842 ‘eENNysoN Caplain 
30 Then the Captain’s colour ewe ai Joyful came his 
speech. : 

3. Of things, events, etc.; Fraught with, attended 
by, or causing joy; gladsome, delightful. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 786 Nere neuere king ne quene 
glad wanne hii him seie Ac to be Toiuol day hopede wanne 
he ssolde deie. ¢ 1400 MauNory. {Roxb.) ix. 34 He was putt 
oute of bat ioyfull place. 1480 Caxton Chrom. Eng. ccxxvi. 
232 All thynges and wethers fallen to me ioyfull and lykyng 
and gladsum. a 3592 H. Sautu Seri. Luke xix. 6 Wks. 
1867 11. 158 This was the joyfullest news that ever came to 
Zaccheus’s house. 1680 Burxet Nochester 143 It was one 
of the joyfullest things that befe hin. «@ 1808 Huro Ser, 
ez, xix, 10 Wks. 1811 V. 24 Contemplating with grateful 
admiration so joyful a state of things. 


Joyfully (dzoi'fili), adv. 
In a joyful manner. 
1. With a feeling or manifestation of joy; with 


Joy; with much gladness. 

1330 Arth. & Merl. 4681 Ther thai setten ioifulliche. 
a1340 Hamroce Psadter xxv. 8 A sted in pe whilk fou 
wold ioyfully wonne. 1413 Péler. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. 
xiv. 105 loyfully takyng eueriche other hy the hand. 1568 
Grarton Chron, II. 488 He was receyved most ioyfully and 
honourably, namely by the Citezens of London. 1615 J. 
Stepnens Satyr. Ess. 322 She hearkens joyfully to the 
numerous footing of horses. 1860 Winkie Cortins Dead 
Secret u. iii, ‘In two months’, she exclaiined joyfully, ‘1 
shall see the dear old place again’, ; 

2. So as to occasion joy; with happy outcome 


or result. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 993 Pelleus. .had pyne at his hert, Pat 
Iason of his Torney Ioifully hade sped. 1549 CoverDace, 
exc. Frasim., Par. Cath, £pist, Ded., The Lorde lesus .. 
loyfully preserue yowre longe prosperous healthe in hym. 
160z SHaks. Ham. 11. ii. 41 Vh Ambassadors from Norwey, 
my good Lord, Are ioyfully return'd. 1883 F. M. Crawrorp 
To Leeward iv. 42 However the tale ends, we would have 
made it end yet more joyfully. 

Joy'fulness. [Sce -ness.] The quality or 
state of being joyful; gladness; lively happiness. 

1485 Dighy Alyst, (1882) 1v. 1554 In oye of this Ioyfull- 
nese, A songe of comforte lete vs expresse. 1526 Peler, 
Perf. W. de W. 1531) 261 All the collettes and orysons after 
this tyme be of ioyfulnesse. 1611 Bise Accdus. xxx. 22 
The ioyfulnes of a nan prolongeth his dayes. 1794 Mrs. 
Rapcurre Afyst. Udolpho \vi, With ..the joyfulness of 
pure benevolence. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps il. § 19. 49 
The record of.. trials and heartbreakings—of recoveries 
and joyfulnesses of success. 

Joygne, obs. form of JOIN. 

Joying (dzoi‘in), vd/. sb. [f. Joy v. + -1nG1.] 

1. The action of Joy vb.; rejoicing ; enjoyment. 

¢1300 //avelok 2087 He dide unto the borw bringe Sone 
anon, al with ioynge, His wif, and his serganz thre. ¢ 1450 


[f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 


JOYOUSITIE. 


Loneticu Grai/ lii. 829 Thanne that damysele Made gret 
loyeng. ¢1560 INGELENO Disobed. Child Epil., How short 
a feast is this worldly joying. 1633 P. Fretcner Poet, 
Alisc. 65 Our sweet retired joying. 

+2. /vansf. An object or source of joy. Ods. 

1388 Wycuir Ps. xxxili}. 7 pou, my fulli iolynge, delyuere 
me fro hem pat cumpassen nie! c¢ 1430 A/yonvs Virg. 28 
Ihesu, my king and my ioiynge ! 

+ Joy‘ingly, adv. Obs. [f. joying, pr. pple. of 
Joy v.+-Ly 2.) With joy, joy fully. 

€1430 Christ’s Compl. in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 199 
loiyngly pou woldist it take anoon. c¢ 140 tr. De /iiita- 
tione i. xii. 144 Suffre paciently, if }ou can not suffre 
ioingly. 

Joyke, obs. form of Joux v1 

Joyless (dzoilés), a. [f. Joy sd.+-LeEss.] 

1. Destitute of joy ; having, feeling, or manifest- 
ing no joy; sad, cheerless. + Sometimes const. of. 

13.. 4.4. Allit. P. A. 252, 1 haf ben a Ioylez Luelere. 
a 1400-50 Alevander 1284 bull ioyles herydes. Ay he gretis 
ashe gase. 1593 SHaxs. Lucr. 1711 While with a joyless 
smile she turns away The face. 1667 Mitton 2. L. 1v. 766 
Not in the bought smile Of Harlots, loveless, joyless, un- 
indeard. 1697 Drypen bing. Georg. tit. 336 The youthful 
Bull. .Forsakes his Food, and pining for the Lass, Is joyless 
ofthe Grove. 1732 Berkecry Alciphr. 1. § 13 It will barely 
subsist, in a dull joyless insipid state. 1883 19/7 Cent. Nov. 
811 The lives of the people are joyless. 

2. Causing or affording no joy; cheerless, dis- 
mal, dreary. 

13.. £, 4. Addit. P.C.146 Hit watz a ioyles gyn Fat lonas 
watz inne. 1588 Suaxs. 77t, 41.1v. ii.67 A ioylesse, dismall, 
blacke & sorrowfull issue, Heere is the babe as loathsome 
as a toad. 1740 Wesiey Hymn, ‘Christ whose glory’ ii, 
Joyless is the day’s return ‘fill hy mercy’s beams I see. 
1804 J. GraHame Sadéath, On other day's the man of toil is 
doomed Yo eat his joyless bread, lonely. @ 1847 Eniza 
Cook Vhere would [ be v, The crowd and the city are joy- 
less to ine. 

Hence Joy'lessly adv.; Joy lessness. 

1625 Donne Seri. Ps. Ixiii. 7 A faintnesse of heart, a 
chearlesnesse, a joylesnesse of spirit. 1766 G. Canninc 
Anti-Lucretius v. 402 The lazy blood moves joylessly. 
188r Marv C, Hay Alsssing W1. 240 Gravely and joy- 
lessly looking up into Alfred's face. 1884 Sfectator 4 Oct. 
1307/2 ‘The general joylessness of the lives of the poor, 

Joylile, Joyly(e, obs. ff. Joruity, Jouzy. 

Joylite, joylity, etc., obs. forms of Jouuiry. 

Joyne, obs. form of Jon, JUNE. 

Joynter, obs. form of JoINTER, JoINTURE 

Joyous (d3oi‘as), z. Forms: 4-7 ioyous, (5 
-USS, -€08, -eUs, -eUx, -ouse), 5-6 ioyus, -ouse, 
(6 -ws, -eous), 7- joyous. [ME. a. AF. joyous 
= OF. jotos, -eus, \. joyeux, t. joie Joy sh.) 

1. Having a joyful nature or mood ; full of glad 
feeling; blithe, gladsome, buoyant; also, expres- 
sive of, or characterized by, joy; =JoyFuL 1, 2. 

€ 1315 SHOREHAM 120 More encheyson hadde oure levedy 
Toyous and blythe for to be. rqzz tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv, Priv. 240 The good odure..makyth the herte oppyn 
and fioyouse, c 1485 Digby Myst. 1v. 1028 Be loyeos 
now of mynd! 1560 Eiste (Genev.) /sa. xxii. 2 A citie full 
of bruit, a joyous citie. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. vit. 515 The 
Earth Gave sign of gratulation, and each Hill; Joyous the 

sirds. 1711 Appison Sfect. No, 128 2 1 Women in their 
Nature are much more gay and joyous than Men. 1753 
HawkesworTtH Adventurer 20 Oct. 177, | had now ascend- 
ed another scale in the climax ; and was acknowledged. .to 
be a Foyous Spirit [see also Jessamy sé, 4), 1827 Hare 
Guesses (1859) 241 A laugh, to be joyous, must flow froin 
a joyous heart. 1848 C. Bronie F Fyre xvii. 168 A joyous 
stir was now audible in the hall. 

+b. Const. of or with clause. Ods. 

c1305 S/. Swithin 36 in E. E. P. (1862) 44 Alle men pat 
him iknewe ioyous perof were. c 1477 CAxTON Fason 50 b, 
Iam right ioyous of thy wele and worship. «1548 Har 


| Chron,, (len. VI 84 He was ioyous that power and princely 


estate was now to him happened, 1596 SHaxs. Zam. Shr. 
iv. v. 70 Wander we to see thy honest sonne, Who will of 
thy arriuall be full ioyous. 1599 — Hen. V,v.ii.g Right 
ioyous are we to behold your face. 

2. Of things, events, etc.: Inspiring or produc- 
tive of joy; gladdening, cheerful; = JoyFuL 3. 

c1450 Hottanp //ow/lat 753 Thow ioyuss fleiss of Gedion. 
1475 Lk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 70 It was the ioieust and plesaunt 
sighte that ever .. Lisander had see. 1526 linpate Hed. 
xil. 11 No manner learnynge for the present tyme semeth 
to he ioyeous but greveous. ¢ 1630 Mitton /assion 3 Of.. 
joyous news of heavenly Infant’s birth, My muse with 
Angels did divide to sing. 1796 H. Huntertr. S2.-Pierre’s 
Stud. Nat. (1799) 11. 43 Every return of that joyous season 
[harvest]. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold 1.11.1. 430 A new sovereign, 
on the occasion of his ‘joyous entry’, as his first visit to 
a place after bis accession was called, 

3. Comb. 

1820 SHELLEY Hymn to Alercury xxi, Joyous-minded 
Hermes from the glen Drew the fat spoils. 

+ Soyou'sitie, joyeu'sity. 02s. Also 5 ioy- 
ous(e)te, ioyeusete. [a. F. zoyeuseté (14-15th ¢. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. 7otos, joyeztx Joxous: see -TY, 
-1ty.) The quality or state of being joyous; Joyous 
or mirthful behaviour ; mirth, dispott. 

a14so Kut. de la Tour (1868) 128 To eschewe diuerse 
plesauncez, disportes, and other loyeusete [printed loy- 
euseie]. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 1121 Hylaire is said of 
Joyouste for he was joyous in the seruyce of god. 1491 — 
Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xl. 61 b/1 She sawe alle 
loyousete and gladnesse. «@ 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Vv. Wks. 
846 11. 319 Such pastyme to thame is but joyousitie, whairin 
our Queyn was brocht up. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry 
Storm'd (1827) 10 ’Mid sic joyeusitie, I wot ‘Th’ east neuk o 
Fife was nae forgot. a 

(a-2 


JOYOUSLY. 


Joyously, adv. [f. Jorous + -Ly 2] Ina 
joyotis manner, joyfully, gladsomely. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 98 And went his way right joyously. 
a1g48 Hatt Chron., Hen. V/ 136 A greate nombre of 
horsses..whiche thei joyously brought witb them to Roan. 
1596 SPENSER /*. Q. v. xi. 33 Whom when she saw so Ioyously 
come forth, She gan reioyce, 1818 SHettey Aosalind 4 
dicien 525 Nor noticed I where joyously Sate iny two 

younger babes at play. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xvii. 214 
He is singing in his bunk, as joyously as ever. 

Joy‘ousness. [f.as prec. +-NESS.] The state 
or quality of being joyous. 

1549 CovernaLr, etc. /Jrasm. Par. Jas.iv. 1 Let outragious 
ioyousnes be chaunged in to holsome sadnes. 1821 Lame 
Lilia Ser... St. Valentine, She was all joyousness and in- 
nocence, 1874 Symonps SA. /faly & Greece (1398) 1. vill. 166 
In his work.. hfe is toned to a religious joyousness. 

Joys(s)ance, variant of Jovissance Ods. 

Joyse, joystie, Joys.e, obs. ff. Joist, Juicer. 

Joy'some, @. rare. [f. Joy sé. + -some.] 
Franght with joy, joyous, giadsome. 

2613-16 W. Browne. Brit. /’ast. u. iii, Neere to the end 
of this all-joysome Grove, 1855 Sixcreton Mrrgi7 11. 103 
Thee by heaven's joysome light And breezes. .I entreat. 

Joyssement, var. GisTMENT Ods., agistment. 

Joyt, obs. Sc. form of Jor sd.1 

Joywell, obs. form of JEWEL. 

J.P., abbreviation of Justice of the Peace. 

Jr., jr., abbreviation of Jusion. 

Ju, Juall, obs. forms of Jew, JEWEL. 

+Jub!, jube. Obs. rare. [a. F. jube, judbde, 
obs. ff. jupe Jupe.] A short coat or jerkin. 

1611 Frorio, Grubda, a iub, a trusse, a sleuclesse doublet, 
ierkin, iacket or mandillion. 1621 Naworth Ionseh, Bks. 
(Surtees) 160 Making a pair of drawers and a jube. ; 

+Jub*. Ods. or dial. [app. onomatopaic.] 
A thrust or knock with something blunt, a jog; 
the jog of a trotting horse. 

1688 R, Homme Armoury in. 401, 1 am likely to mun the 
Risque of Rubs and Jubs. @18a5 Forny Voc. E. Anglia, 
Jub, tbe stow heavy trot of a sluggish horse. 

Jub: sec JunBe,. 

| Juba! (dz@ba). [l. yuba mane, foliage of 
trecs: scc JuBE*.] (See quot. 18So.) 

1688 R. HMoime Armonry u. 100.1 Rice..beareth a seed 
in a sparsed juba, or tuft. 1706 PHituirs, Juda, the Main 
of a Horse... ; among Herbalists a soft loose Beard which 
hangs at the end of the Husks of some Plants that are of the 
nature of Corn, particularly in Millet. 1880 Gray Sérucé. 
Bot.ed.6) 417/2 Juba, a loose panicte, with axis deliquescent. 

Juba? (dzaba’. U.S. Also juber, jouba. 
[Negro.] A specics of dance or breakdown prac- 
tised by the plantation-uegroes of the southern 
United States, accompanied by clapping of the 
hands, patting of the knees and thighs, striking of 
the fect on the floor, and a refrain in which the 
word juda is frequently repeated. Also in Courd., 
as juba-dance, -palting, -shuffie. 

18.. Southern Sketches 98 Bartlett) Here were Virginia 
slaves, dancing jigs and clapping Juber, over a barrel of 
persimmon beer, 1885 Lidr. Jag. July 1 On the made floor 
of the forecastle, they danced their vigorous hoe-downs, jigs 
and jubah-shuffles. 1888 Century A/ag. XXXVI. 770/1 
The juba-dance and the corn-shucking were equally invested 
with elements of the unreal and the grotesque. 

Juba, obs. form of JuBE sé,1 

+ Jubarb (dgibarb). Obs. [a. F. joubarbe:— 
jousbarbe \ =Sp. fusbarba) :—L. Jovts barba Jove's 
beard.] The houseleek. 

_ e265 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 558/26 outs barba, i. iubarbe, 
i. singrene.] c1450 Bk. Hawkyng in Kel. Ant. 1. 301 Veve 
here jus of rasne and jubarde 1§24 (rf. //erdad ccclxxxi. 
xij, An herbe that is called also Iobarde. 1601 HoLLanpb 
Pliny 11. 237 The lesse Sengreen or Iubarb groweth vpon 
walls..likewise vpon the ules of house-roofs. 1725 DrapLry 
Fam, Dict. s., The Great Jubarb is a Plant that has great 
Pulpy and thick Leaves, ..sharp at the Ends like a Tongue. 

Jubarde, -die, obs. forms of JEOPARD, -DyY. 

+Jubartes. QOls. Also 7 jubertas, -artus, 
dubartas, 8 dubartus. [mod.L. judariés, F. 

jubarte; also called Jupiter, or Jupiler-fisch (An- 
derson Nachrichten vou Island, lamburg, 1748) 
and Gippert, F. g7déar in Cotgr. 

As to the origin of the word, J. H. Trumbull in Fisheries 
& Fish. Indust. U.S. (1884) 1. 29, says: ‘ Rondelet..gives 
a figure of a “ Balzena Vera”..which the whale-fishers of 
Saintonge call Grééar or Gibbero Dorso, that is “raised in 
a hump on which is the fin.” From tbis provincial name 
came Gibbartas, Gubartas, Jubart, Jubartes, Jupiter, and 
half_a dozen other corruptions, introduced first among 
mariners.’ (Anderson calls grébar a Basque word.)} 

A name given in 17-1Sth c. to species of Ror- 
qual, Fin-whale, or Finner, esp. that found near 
the coast of New England. (Sometimes applied 
erroneously, e.g. in quot. 1701 to the Cachalot.) 

It figures in various works on Natural History, from 
Klein 1740 to Cuvier 1836, as Balznoptera jubartes, Balet- 


| 


noptere Fubarte, Rorgual Fubarte, but the name has dis- | 


appeared from more recent works. 

1616 Capt. SmitH Descr. New Eng. 1 We saw many 
{whales} ..a kinde of lubartes, and not the Whale that 
yeeldes Finnes and Oyle as wee epee. ¢ 1640 J.SMyTH 
Hundred of Berkeley (1835) 319 ‘The Sturgeon, Porpoise, 
Thornpole, Jubertas or a yonge whale. 1663 Carter of 
Rhode Isl. (in U.S. Fishertes 1884 Sect. 1. 28), Itt shall bee 
laweful for them, or any of them, baving struck whale, 
dubertus, or other greate ffish, itt or them to pursue unto 
any parte of tbat coaste. 1671 NarsorovcH J7ml. in Ace. 
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Sex. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 160 Saw many Sea Fowles .. with 

many Jubartesses. 1682 J. Cottins A/aking of Salt 83 

The Dutch..have the Privitedge to Fish..for Grampusses, 

and Dubartas, which is a bastard kind of Whale. 1701 C. 

Wot.ry Jral. New Vork (1860) 39 A Dubanius is a Fish of 

He rleclne of a Whale, whicb have teeth where tbe Whale 
as Bone. 

Juba’s bush. Atall annual, /res/ue celosioides 
(N.O. Amarautace), growing in the southern 
United Statcs and bearing panicles of small white 
flowers. Also called juda's brush. 

Jubate (dza@bA, a. Zool. [ad. L. jubat-us 
maned, f. 7uda mane.] Javing a mane, or a fringe 
of hair like a manc. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 278 Fubate, .. having long 
pendent hairs in a continued series. 

|| Jubbah (dzz"ba, dguvbba®. Also 6 iubbe, 9 
jubbee, jubbeh, juba, jhuba, joobey, djubba. 
[ad. Arab. a.» jubbah, whence also Sp. (with 
Arab. article) adjuba, \t. ginbba, giuppa, Prov. 
Jupa, F.zube, jupe (cf. Juul; derivative I. zupor. 
Another pronunciatiort of the Arabic is Jinuan.] 

An outer garment worn by Mohamiedans and 
Parsces, consisting of a long cloth coat, open in 
front, with sleeves reaching nearly to the wrists. 

ai Watt Chron., Lien. 1/11 83 Thre were apparelled 
for Hector, Alexandre, and fulius Ccesar, in Turkay Iubbes 
of grene cloth of gold wrought lke Chamlet very richely. 
1818 E. Braquiene tr. Panant's Kesid. Algiers x. (1830) 
zor Vbeir robes, called judas, are made like tunics. 1819 
TV. More Anastasius (1820) 1,1 1 [1]e] saw no reason why he 
should not..swing his jubbee, tike a pendulum, from side to 
side. 1828 J. B. Fraser A’uczrlbash |, xii, 165, 1 had .. 
given hin my Toorkuman jubbah and cap. 1831 Loterary 
Souvenir 152 Over these hung a brown jootda, or cloak of 
camel's hair. 1896 Strand? A/ag. Jan, 88 He wore a crimson 
turban, yellow haik, brown djubba and saffron slippers. 

+Jubbe. Os. Also 4-6 iobbe, 6 iobb, 7 jub. 
(Origin unasccrtained.] A large vessel for liquor. 

cane Cuaucer Aftiler’s T. 442 With breed and chese and 
f od Ale in a lubbe. — SAipman’s T.70 With hy'm broghte 

¢ a lubbe of Maluesye. 1392 Hart Derby s Exp.(Camden) 
154 Et proj pare jobbes de nij galonibus, iiij paribus potel 
botels, xij pottes galoners, 1570 Levins Man. 181/30 
Tubbe, cantharus, scyphus. (In Buttokar, Cockeram, 
Puatsips as obsolete word, Fuh.) 

Jub’ b et(t, obs. forms of Gipnet. 

| Jube! (dz@bz). Also 8 juba. [a. 1. judé 
‘bid’ or ‘order thou’; said to be from the words 

JSube, doutue, beuedicere, pronounced from it by 
the deacon before the rcading of the Gospel. (See 
Vyrroure of Our Ladye (1873) 102.)] 

1, A rood-loft or screen and gallery dividing the 
choir from the nave. 

1767 IuCAREL A nglo-Norm, Antiq. 87 The jube or screen 
at the west end of the choir is a beautiful piece of architec- 
ture. 1838 James Richelieu xxxv, Cross the jube, through 
the monks’ gallery round the choir. 1861 Beresr. Horr 
Eng. Cathedr, 19th C. 174 A feature. .reduced to its subses 
quent form in the 11th or 12th century .. the yuéc having 
been then substituted for the primitive ambo. 

+ 2. Sec quot. (erron. juda). Obs. 

1725 tr. Dupin's Eecl. Hist, 17th C.1. v. 68/2 The Preacher 
was plac'd ina Chair lifted up, which the Ancients call’d 
Chair, Throne, Tribunal, Juba, Exedra; which was 
ordinarily plac'd within the [enclosure of the Choir. ‘he 
Bishops .. sometimes mounted the Arbon or Yuba, which 
was betwixt the Choir and the Nave. 

+Jube% (dzib). Oss. rare. 
(Cotgr. 1611), L. zuba.] A mane. 

1659 Torriano, Grida, the long Jube or fleece that hangs 
down from beasts necks, namely of a Lion. 

Jube, variant of Jun]. 

+ Jucbeb, an obs. variant of JuscBr. 

1598 FLorio, Giubebba,a drug called iubebes [1611 Iubebs}. 
1658 PHituirs, Zuded, fruit..a kind of Pruan, used much in 
Physick. 1727 Draptev Fam, Dict. s.v. Gourd, To steep it 
..in the Juice of Jubebs. 1736 Baitey //onsel. Dict. 334 
Take syrup of Althea and Jubebs. 

Jubeling, jubeting: see JcBi z. 

Juberdy, -erte, obs. forms of JEOPARDY. 

+Jubil, jubel, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. jabilire, 
orig. to halloo or call to any one (‘jubilare est 
rustica voce inclamare’ Festus), to shout, huzza ; 
in Christian writers, esp. to shout for joy; cf. OF. 
gubler, F. jubiler, Ger. jubelu, Du. jubelen, to 
jubilate.] : 

1. fair. To halloo, shout (to dogs or the like). 

1603 Fiorio Afontaigne i. xi. 248 Lhe earnestnes of 
showting, jubeling [A7zuéed jubeting) and hallowing. 

2. To jubilate. Hence Jubiling, jubeling v/. sb. 

61450 A/irour Saluacioun 4408 There, shal be gladnesse 
eterne and iubilyng bisyly. /érd. 4954 hi sawle alder- 
swettest [made] a magnyfy iubylyng. ° 

Jubil, sé. : see JUBILEE, JUBIL-TRUMPET. 

Jubilance (dzzbilans). [f. JuBmLaNT: see 
-ANCE.] The fact of being jubilant; jubilation, 
exultation, gladness. 

1864 NFALe Seaton. Poems 234 This jubilance of praise. 
1868 J.T. Nettvesnie Ess. Browning vii. 241 Passionate 
wail that rises to triumphant jubilance. 1874 L. Morris 
Evensong liv, Tben came a sudden hush, and the jubilance 
faded away. ee. 

Jubilancy (dz bilansi). [f. as prec.: see 
-ancy.] The quality or fact of being jubilant. 

1894 Fornn: (N. Y.) July s92 A note of jubilancy unmis- 
takably spontaneous, 


[a. F. jude 


| 


JUBILATION. 
Jubilant (dz7Lilint), a. [ad. 1. sabilaul-em, 


| pr. pple. of 7@bddre to shout, raise a shout of joy: 


sce Jun v.] Making a joyful noise, rejoicing 
with songs and acclamations; now generally, 
Making demonstrations of joy, exultingly glad. 

1667 Mitton /”, Z. vit. 564 The Planets in their station 
list'ning stood, While the Lright Pomp ascended Jubilant. 
€1798 CoLerivce Sibyl Leaves, To Wordsworth 35 Amid 
a mighty nation jubilant. 2811 W. R. Spescer Poens 39 
All nature jubilant resounds thy praise. 1887 Specfafor 
25 June 859 2 At this Jubilee-tiine..by busy and jubilant 
England. q : 

b, Ixpressing or manifesting joy. 

1784 iv, Horne Disc. Ch, Ains. Whs. 1818 IV. 16 Notes 
of joy, exulting and jubilant. 1859 KincsLey disc. (18 
1.152 Bursting intoa jubilant canter. 

Jubilantly (dz@bilantli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.) In a jubilant manner, with demonstrations 
of joy, exultantly, gladly. 

1868 llotme Ler 2. Godfrey alix. 272 She was welcomed 
-. by the children jubitantly 1884 //arfer’s A/age Aug. 
472/1 The shout is jubilantly renewed. 

+Jubilar, 2. Oés. rare—'. [In form, f. L. 
pibil-um wild cry, shout, halloo, huzza, but in 
sensc associated with 7a@dr/rus JUBILEE + -AR: cf. 
I}. judzdarve of or pertaining to a jubilce.] Of the 
nature or character cf a jubilee. 

1613 Dr. Hate /loly Panegyr. a tenth complete 
yeere of our Constantine deserues to be solemne and Iubilar. 

Jubilarian (dz/bilé-rian). [f. med.L. pibi- 
fart-us JUBILARY +-AN.] One who cclebrates his 
or her jubilee; see. in A’. C. Ch., a priest, inonk, 
or nun who has been such for fifty years. 

1782 in A. Mary Sharp //rst. L’fton Court (1892) 233 
May 13'* 1782 died age 79 the Rev. F. Saward Madew, 
O.S. F. a jubilarian, many years missionary at Ufton Court. 
1882 H. Forey Kec, Eng. Soc Jesus VAI 106 A jubilarian 
in religion, in the priesthood and in the mission 1 
Cath, News 3 May 7/3 We have now three ‘ jubilarians’ 
who have completed 50 years and over as professed nuns. 

+Jubilary, a. (s6., Obs. rure. [ad. mcd... 
jibttart-us one that has continued §0 years in the 
same state; in form {. 7@df/-un wild cry, shout, 
but in sense associated with pdrlens JUBILEE. Cf. 
I. jubtlaive.| Of or pertaining to a jubilee, jubilar: 
in quot. adso/. as sb, 

15937 Latiuer Seri. bef, Convoc. Dj, How some brought 
forth Canonizations. .some pardons, and these of wonderful 
varietic, some Stationaries, some lubilaryes, some Pocu- 
laryes for drinkers. ; A 

Jubilate (dzabilé'tz, yabilate), sb1 [L. 
Jubilate shout ye, the first word of the psalm.] 

1. The hundredth psalm (ninety-ninth in the 
Vulgate), used as a canticle in the Anglican ser- 
vicc ; also, the music to which this is set. 

170% A. Deprorp Jenple A/us xi. 228 Vhe Antient Tunes 
of the Te Deum, Jubilate [etc]. 1857 IF. Procter /Zsst. 
Bk. Com, Prayer 226 Jubilate. ordered, together with the 
Te Dewmn, on the occasion of a solemn thanksgiving. 

2. transf. Acallto rejoice; an outburst of joyous 
triumph. 

1767 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1859) 11. 244 They would 
speedily be wich us in a joint jubilate on the banks of the 
Avon, 1856 VauGnan Alystics (1860) 1.179 My beart sings 
jubilate thereat, 1877 Tinsley's Mag, XX1. 422 Heaven's 
grand courts with jubilates rang. . 

3. &.C. CA. The third Sunday after Eastcr, so 
called because Ps, 66 (65 in Vulgate), which begins 
with Jzdr/aze, is used as the introit on that day. 

+ Jubilate (dz@bilet), 50.2 Obs. rare—°.  [ad. 
L. jabilatus, perf. pple. of jubilire to JUBILATE, 
taken as sb.] = JUBILARIAN. 

1706 Puitiirs, Fubilate (a Term us’d in the Roman 
Church), a Monk, Canon, or Doctor, that bas been Fifty 
Yearsa Professor, 
Jubilate (dgzd@bileit), 2. 
Jibilare: sce JUBIL v.] 

+1. 7rans. To make glad, to rejoice. Obs. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions v. § 2. 168 Musicke..iubilating 
the heart with pleasure. a '. 

2. zuir. Yo utter sounds of joy or exultation; to 
make demonstrations of joy; to rejoice, exult. In 
recent newspaper use, sometimes, To celebrate a 
jubilee or other joyful occasion. 

a164x Be. Mouxtacu Acts & Jfon. (1642) 205 Such as 
Almighty God did..replenish..could not but jubilate. 1659 
Hammonp On Ps. \xxxiv. 3 To cry aloud, vociferate or 
jubilate. 1721 R, Keitn tr. @ Aempis' bald, Lilies xxvii. 
83 O ye Cherubiin and Seraphim. .how fervently, and how 
excellently do ye sing and jubilate aloud before God. 1837 
Cartyce Fr. Rev. 1. v. i, Hope, jubilating, cries aloud that 
it will prove a miraculous Brazen Serpent in the Wilderness. 
3851 S. Jupp J/argaret m. (1873) 358 The birds are jubi- 
lating in the woods. 

Hence Jw'bilating vé/. sd. and Ap/. a. 

1853 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. ii. Wks. 1. 55 Tbe hurrahs 
were yet ascending from our jubilating lips. 1897 /estzz. 
Gaz. 4 Feb. 2/3 In tbis morning of glad jubilating. 

Jubilated (dz7bileltéd), a. [f. as JUBILATE 
5b.2+-ED.] &.C. Ch. That has completed his 
fiftieth year in orders. x 

1772 Nucent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund ww. it, 21 There had 
died lately in the convent a jubilated fatber preacher, a man 
of great consideration in the order. ee 

Jubilation (dg#bile-fan). [ad. L. jadslation- 
em, n. of action from 7a#érldre to JubtLaTe.] The 


[f. ppl. stem of L. 


JUBILATORY. 


action of jubilating, loud utterance of joy; exulta- 
tion, rejoicing, gladness; public rejoicing. With 
a.and f/, An expression of exultant joy. 

i Wvcuir Ps. cl, 5 Herie 3e him in cymbalis sownynge 
wel! herye 3e him in cymbalis of iubilacioun ! ech spirit, 
herye pe lord! ¢ 1485 Digdy .Vyst. (1882) 11. 292 Be of good 
chere and perfyte Iubylacion. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 184b, In our hertes all solace, toye & iubilacyon. 
1634 W. Tirwnyt tr. Badzac's Lett, (vol. I) 133, I should 
remaine disconsolate amidst the publique Iubilations. 1657 
Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 53 The Te Deum, Bene- 
dictus .. being the most Expressive Jubilations .. for the 
Redemption of the world. 1789 Burney /ist. A/us. (ed. 
2) II1.1. 8 In Church Music whether jubilation, humility, 
sorrow, or contrition are to be expressed. 1837 CARLYLE Fr. 
Rev. 11. vu. vi, Sansculottism is dead .. and 1s buried with 
-. deafening jubilation. 1879 Low Afghan War iii. 288 
The jubilations of the garrison were short-lived. 

Jubilatory (dzzbilctari), a. [f. L. jwbilat-, 
ppl. stem of jzbzlire to JuBILATE: see -oRY.] Ex- 
pressive of jubilation. 

aK ke J. Hatton Vall. Poppies 11. i. 9 The jubilatory 
clashing and haminering and clanging and joyful turbulence 
of_a grand marriage peal. 

Jubile, s.: see JUBILEE. 

Jubilean (dzzbilran), a, [f. L. 77bile-ws (see 
JUBILEE) +-aN.] Of or belonging to a jubilee. 

1624 J. Gee Hold fast 41 To visit the holy Fathers 
Iubilean pompe. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 10 The 
Sabbatical and Jubilean Years. 1836 /raser’s Afag. X111. 
583 The jubilean period of forty-nine years will be complete. 

Jubilee (dzi-bilz), sé, Forms: 4-7 iubile, 
-lee, 6 iubely(e, 7 jubily, jubylee, (gubilie), 
7-9 jubile, 7— jubilee. [a. F. jeedelé (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), in Sp. jzebzleo, It. géebbileo, ad. late 
L, jdbileus (Vulgate, etc.), used as sb. ‘jubilee’, 
but properly an adj. form (sc. aves), after Gr, 
iwByAaios adj. (Origen, Epiphanius, etc.), f. ia#8nAos 
‘jubilee’ (Josephus Azzy. 1. xii. 3), ad. Heb. bay 
yobéel,* jubilee’, orig., it seents, ‘ram’, hence ‘ ram’s 
horn used as a trumpet’, with which the jnbilec 
year was proclaimed. The Latin form jzdzleus 
instead of 7obé/vus shows association of the O.T. 
word with the native L. 772/12 wild cry, shout, 
and juézdire to shout to, shout, halloo, huzza (see 
Jusit v.); and in Christian L. there was estab- 
lished an association of sense between these words 
and the Ilebrew ‘ jubilee’, which has extended to 
the modern langs.of Western Christendom. In Eng. 
the word was often, as in the Bible versions, spelt 

Jubile; this was usually, like the F. judsl!, of 3 
syllables; but it was sometimes a disyllable, and 
teferred directly to L. ja#bcdenz or med.L. jibilus, 
in the sense of an exultant shout. Cf. also 722627 in 
Jubil-trunepet.] 

l. Jewish Hest. \more fully year of Jubilee). A 
year of emancipation and restoration, which ac- 
cording to the institntion in Lev. xxv was to be 
kept every fifty years, and to be proclaimed by the 
blast of trumpets throughout the land; during it 
the fields were to be left uncultivated, Hebrew 
slaves were to be set free, and lands and houses 
in the open country or unwalled towns that had 
been sold were to revert to their former owners or 
their heirs. 

1382 WycLir Lev. xxv, 10 Thow shalt halowe the fyftith 
jeer..he is forsothe the iubilee [ifse est ext jubilens, 
1535 Coverb. Iubilye, 1g60 (Geneva) Iubile, 1569 (Bps.) 
lubilee, 161 Tuhile]. /ézdé. 13 The 3eer of iubilee {anno 
jubilei). 1382 — Fosk. vi. 4 The prestis shulen taak seuen 
trompes, whos vse ts in the iubile [duccznas, guarunt usus 
est in gubileo). 1581 Marseck Bk, of Notes 562 lubely 
is of this Hebrew word /ode?, which in English, signifieth 
a Trumpet: a yeare of singuler mirth and ioy, and of 
much rest. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 126 Touching 
this yeare of Iubilee is much controversie. /éd., Scaliger 
.. proving that the Lubilee was but fortie nine yeares com- 
plete, and that the fiftieth yeare was the first onwards of 
another Iubilee or Sabbath of yeares. 1845S. Austin Ranke’s 
Hist. Ref. 11.205 In Wiirtemberg, too, the Israelitish year of 
jubilee was preached to the peasants. 1897 Driver /utrod. 
Lit. O. 1. (ed. 6) 57 It is impossible to think that .. the 
institution of Jubile is a mere paper-law. .. At least so far 
as concerns the land .. it must date from ancient times in 
Israel. 

b. fg. or ¢ransf. A time of restitution, remis- 
sion, or release. 

c1584 in Gasquet & Bishop £dzw. VI § Bk. Com. Prayer 
(1890) 10 Days of licence which are called days of jubilee. 
1602 Marston Avftonio's Rev. 1, iii, You arrive in jubilee, 
And firme attonement of all boystrous rage. 1611 R. FENTON 
Usury u. xiii. 95 The land if it want a Iubile will in time 
grow hartlesse. 1614 Eart Stirtinc Domes Day 1. xcv, 
All prisoners at last, death must enlarge, At that great 
iubily. 1621 in Elsing Lords’ Deb. (1870) 110 Moved, 
whether a generall jubelee shalhe for the debtes, or whether 
a moderacion? 1643 Sir T, Browne Relig. Aled. 1. § 44 
The first day of our Jubilee is Death. 1911 Light to Blind 
in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 116 Noe one had 
.+ apprehension to be punished for his religion thro-out the 
Brittish empyre, which was a general jubily to those nations. 

2. R.C.Ch. A year institnted by Boniface VIII 
in 1300 as a year of remission from the penal con- 
sequences of sin, during which plenary indulgence 
might be obtained by a pilgrimage to Rome, the 
visiting of certain churches there, the giving of 


615 


alms, fasting three days, and the performance of 
other pious works. 

It was at first appointed to take place every hundred 
years, but the period was afterwards shortened to fifty, 
thirty-three, and twenty-five years, and now ‘an extra- 
Ordinary jubilee is granted at any time either to the whole 
Church or to particular countries or cities, and not neces- 
sarily or even usually for a whole year’ (Cath. Dict. 1885). 

1432-50 tr. H/zgden (Rolls) VII]. 285 Bonefacius the viijth> 
- -grawntede grete indulgences in v'te yere of his governayle 
[1300], whiche was pe yere iubile to men visitynge the 
apostles Petyr and Paule. /bi¢., Hart. Contin. 491 Pope 

tban the vj considerynge this tyme the age of men to 
decrease, ordeynede this yere to be the yere of iubile 
willynge that hit scholde contynue in every xxxti yere 
folowynge. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 1, 1 vnder- 
stode the Iubylee and pardon to be at..Seynt Iames in 
Spayne. 1§34 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 206 
Item vij tables with scriptures uppon them to hange on the 
altars in the tyme of the Jubyle. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 28 Thys yere was the gret jubele at Powlles. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane’s Coun, 7b, Clemente appoynteth the 
yere of Lubile, which Boniface the eight had ordained every 
hundreth yeare, to be nowe everye fiftithe yeare, 1635 
Pacitt Christianogr. 1. (1636) 85 Leo the tenth .. sent 
a luhile with his pardons abroad. 1682 L ond.Gaz. No. 1702/2 
This week was published here a Bull for an Universal Jubily, 
Granted by the Pope. 19749 H. Wacroce Le#t. (1846) I. 286 
Here .. we imagine that a jubilee is a season of pageants, 
not of devotion. 1841 W. Sratpine Ztaly & Jt. Zsi. 11. 146 
Bernardino da Polenta, lord of Ravenna..in the jubilee ot 
1350, beset the roads with his men-at-arms, robbed the male 
pilgrims, and.. dishonoured many of the females. 1900 
Cathol, Directory 184 The conditions of the Great and 
Universal Jubilee of the Holy Year rgo0. 


3. The fiftieth anniversary of an event; the cele- 
bration of the completion of fifty years of reign, of 
activity, or continuance in any business, occupation, 
rank or condition. S¢lver jebilee (after Srlver 
Wedding), a nate for the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary; so Diamond Jubilee, ap- 
plied to the celebration of the sixtieth year of the 


reign of Queen Victoria. 

¢ 1386 Cuiucer Sompn. T. 154 Our Sexteyn and oure 
ffermerer That han been trewe freres fifty yeer, They may 
now, god be thanked of his looue, Maken hir Iubilee and 
walke allone. 1548 Latimer /’oughers {(Arb.) 26 Pam- 
Pperynge of their panches lyke a monke that maketh his 
Jubilie. 1809 (¢/#/e) Address to the Inhabitants of Great 
Britain and Ireland on the Jubilee. ¢1830 De Quincey 
Antobiog. Sk. iv. Wks. 1862 XIV. 132 In Germany..a 
married couple, when celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
their marriage day, are said to keep their golden jubilee; 
but on the twenty-fifth anniversary they have credit only 
for a silver jubilee. 1845 Graves Nom. Law in Encyci. 
Metrop. 11. 753/1 In 1838, Huschke published .. an offering 
on the occasion of Hugo's jubilee from the faculty of law at 
Breslau. 1861 C. Knicut Pop. Hist. Eng. VIL. xxix. 526 
The 25th of October [1809] was celebrated throughout 
the Kingdom as ‘ The pubire *the fiftieth anniversary of 
the accession to the throne of George the Third. 1887 
Whitaker's Aluanack 551/1 Henry 111 completed his year 
of Jubilee Oct. 27, 1266; his great grandson, Edward III, 
Jan. 24th, 1377; and George III, Oct. 24th, 1810. 1887 
Tennyson (22te) The Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 1887 
Q. Victoria in Sufpl.to Lond. Gaz. 25 June, The enthu- 
siastic reception I met with. .on the occasion of my Jubilee, 
has touched me most deeply. 1890 Post Card 16 May, 
‘Penny Postage Jubilee—18g90, Guildhall, London’, 1899 
G. B. Smita Life Q. Victoria xii. (Rtldg.) 169 ‘The Royal 
Jubilee of 1887, and the Diamond Jubilee of 1897, will recall 
the memorable events of a memorable period in British 
history. bes Daily Tel.19 July, The Rev. Arthur Robins, 
rector of Holy Trinity, Windsor .. celebrates his ‘silver 
jubilee’ in the Royal Borough to-day. /d/d. 20 July, The 
Sports Club are entertaining W. G. Grace on the occasion 
of his jubilee {soth birthday]. 

+b. A fiftieth year. Ods. rare—'. 

c1618 Fretcuer Q. Corinth in. i, He is so, man, in’s 

Jubile, I warrant. 
+c. A period of fifty years, half a century. Ods. 

1643 Sik T. Browne Helrg. Avec. 1. § 41 If there bee any 
truth in Astrology, I may outlive a Jubilee. 1645 Pacirr 
Herestogr. Ep. Ded., I have lived among you almost a 
Jubilee. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. iv. i. § 12 Edward the 
third .. having reigned a juhilee, full fifty years. 1726 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. 1. 249 A Jubilee, of 49 or 50 Years; a 
Seculum, or an Age, of 100 Years. 

4. A season or occasion of joyful celebration or 
general rejoicing. 

1sg2z Warner 4/d. Exy.v. xxv, Then loue me, for beleeue 
me, so will proue a lubilie. 1619 Pasguil’s Palin. (1877) 
152 It was the day when every Kitchen reekes, And hungry 
bellies keep a lubile. 1634 Heyvwoop Maidenh. lost iu. 
Wks. 1874 IV. 137 Prepare we for this great solemnity, Of 
Hymeneall lubihes. @1g11 Ken Ayminar. Poet. Wks. 
1721 II. In Heav'n they keep a Jubilee that day, 
When the good Shepherd brings a weeping Stray. 1804 
M. Currer in Life, Frals. & Corr. (1888) I]. 161 The 
Democrats are all engaged inthe celebration of the Jubilee, 
on the possession of Louisiana. 1899 Daily News 27 Oct. 
2/5 Witness said .. he was an old sailor, and had a ‘jubilee’ 
once in three months, P ae 

5. Exultant joy, general or public rejoicing, 


jubilation. 

In this and next sense often written 7udiZe and in some 
cases pronounced judz/, after L. sabilrem. ae 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W.) 266 b, Fedeth them with toye 
and iubile vnspekable. 1635 Suirtey C. oronat. 11, | The 
people’s joy to know us reconcil’d, Is added to the jubile of 
theday. 1657 G. Starkey Helsmont's Vind, 293 The Archeus 
.-with the joy and jubile conceived upon its speedy help 
found .. cheers up all its parts. 1823 Scotr /’everid iil, 
Was it for Peveril of the Peak, inthe jubilee of his spirits, 
to consider how his wife was to find beef and mutton to 
feast his neighbours? 1843 PrescoTT A/e.rico v1. viil. (1864) 


JUCUND. 


406 They .. only thought of their triumph, and abandoned 
themselves to jubilee. 1899 E. J. Cuapman Snake Witch, 
Drama 2 Lives 2g Only the toad, on night like this. .Comes 
forth in fearless jubilee, 

b. Shouting; joyful shouting; sound of jubilation. 
, 1826 Miler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 211 b, God ascended .. 
in gieat tubylee & glory [Vidg. Ps, xlvi. 6 ascendit Dens tn 
jubito\. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. m. 348 Heav’n rung With 
Jubilee, and loud Hosanna’s fill'd Th’ eternal Regions. 

1810 Scorr Lady of L. v. xxi, All along the crowded way 
Was jubilee and loud huzza. 1860 Pusey Min. Proph. 481 
(Zeph. ii.) Singing or the unuttered unutterable jubilee of 
the heart. 

6. attrib. and Coméb., as jubilee-bonfire, -coin, 
-tssute, -masguerade, -post-card, -procession, -tree, 
-trumipel, -type, -year, etc. (Often with special 
reference to sense I, 2, or 3; in the last case esp. 
frequent in the last two decades of the Igth c. in 
teference to the two ‘ Jubilees’ of the reign of 
Queen Victoria in 1887 and 1897, the Jubilee of 
Penny Postage in 1890, the Swiss (25 years’) Jubilee 
of the Postal Union in 1goo, and other celebrations.) 

1382 Wyctir Lez, xxv. 28 The bigger shal haue that he 
hou3te, vnto the iubilee jeer, 1647 Futter Good Th. in 
Worse T. (1841) 92 Few [popes] had the happiness to fill 
their coffers with jubilee-coin. 1749 H. Wace Lett, 
(1846) II. 267 The next day was what was called ‘a jubilee- 
masquerade in the Venetian manner’ at Ranelagh. 1858 
Doran Crt. Fools 59 The year 1480 was .. the very jubilee 
year of German fools. 1887 7tses 31 Dec. 9/1 The pleasant 
associations of the Jubilee year. 1891 PAtlat. Penny Postage 
Fubilee 117 The Jubilee celebrations. .at the Guildhall. .on 
May 16, 17 and 19 (1890). /bid. 118 The Jubilee Post Office 
was more patronised than any other part of the Jubilee 
exhibition. 1893 Sir W. Harcourt in Daily News 15 Mar. 
2/2 The designs for the new coins .. were better than the 
Jubilee issue. .. Eighteen millions of the new gold coins 
issued were .. of the Jubilee type. 1897 (¢/r/v) Illustrated 
Programme of the Royal Jubilee Procession. 

Jubilee, v. zonce wa. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To celebrate a jubilee. 

1887 Scot. Leader 4 July 4 Why did Irishmen not Jubilee? 

2. tvans. To celebrate the jubilee of (a person). 

1887 Pall Mall G, 22 Jan. 3/1 Some officials who ‘ jubileed * 
their colleagues at a banquet. 

Jubilist (dzbilist). [f. L. 77b2?-2emz shout, 
(later) joyful shout, or Eng. jzebz/e, JUBILEE + -1ST.] 

+1. One who jubilates, one who sings in praise 
or exultation. Ods. rare". 

1471 Ripcey Comp. Adch. in Ashm. Theatr. Pref. (1652) 121 
Of fceczchucat ubylestes the gratulant gloryfycation. 

2. One who celebrates a jubilee. zave. 

1889 Harper's Mag. June 108/1 Her lecturer described 
the feeling the Jubilists entertained toward their soverei@n 
as ‘chivalrous’. 

Jubilize (dzzbilsiz), v. [f. as prec. + -1Z5.] 
intr. a. To Jubilate. b. To celebrate a jubilee. 
Hence Jwbilizing Af/. a. 

1649 Test. conc. J. Beme ii. 8 Jubelizing Tryumphant 
melodies of heart. 1650 Howett Girafi's Rev. Naples 1. 
(1664) 87 Let us jubilize for so high and signall a blessing. 
1652 AsumoLe ¢heat. Chem. Introd. 5 Then shall the People 
Jubilize In mutuall love. 1814 L. Hunt in Haydon’s Corr. 
& Table-t. (1876) 1. 270 Come, then, as soon as you can, and 
let us judilize with you. : 

+ Jubilo'se, 2. Obs. vare—'. [f. L. type *77- 
bilos-zs, f. 7iib¢é-um: see JUBILATE v., and -OSE.] 
= JUBILANT. 

c1480 tr. De Lizitatione wi. xxxix. 110 Quikyn my spirit... 
to cleue to be in iubilose excesses. 

Jubil-trumpet = Jubilee-trumpet. 

1714 tr. a Nempis’ Chr, Exerc. w. 234 Angels..In Heav’n 
the Jubil-Trumpet blow. 

Jubon, variant of Jupon. 

Jucea, Juce, obs. forms of Yucca, Juice. 

+ Juck, sb. Obs. Forms: 6 iuk, 6-7 iouk, 7 
iucke. ([Origin, form, and meaning uncertain.] 
? A joint of a bird’s wing. 

1575 Turperv. Fardcourie 106 Giue hir but a little meate 
..that when she is therewith accustomed, you maye giue hir 
plumage and a Iuk fed. 1611 iucke] of a ioynt. /éz¢/. 217 
‘They giue them {sparrowhawks] ioukes {so 1611] of wings of 
small birdes, & Quailes, when they haue fedde them, skaring 
them out with their teeth, and plucking away the longest 
feathers, and so giue it, 

Juck, juke (dgak, dzzk), v. Forms: 7 iouk, 
iuke, juke, 8-juck. [Echoic: cf. Cuuck vl 

But perh, orig. a transferred sense of Joux v.1, due to the 
accidental similarity to this of the sound uttered by the 
partridge when jouking, jugging, or settling down for the 
night. Quots. 1621, 1669, might refer to this act, rather 
than the call. Cf. also Jue v.*] : . 

zutv. To make a sound or call imitated by this 
word, as a partridge. Hence Ju‘cking 7/. sd. 

1611 Cotcr., Cabaéd, the chucking, churring, or iouking of 
a Partridge. 1621 Markuam Prev. Huser (1655) 241 The 
place where you heard them iuke. 1669 Wor.iDcE Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 252 Imitating their Notes at their Juking- 
time, which is usually in the Morning and in the Evening. 
1725 Braptey Faw, Dict. s.v. Spread Net, You will soon 
know if there be any of the Birds by their Calling and 

ucking. 1870 Braine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 2619 They 
partridges] have several calls. .. One very important one, 
and to the practised sportsman readily recognised, is their 
jucking, when they settle down together for the night. 

“| Used in sense of Juc v.83; ct. also Jouk v1 

1828 Sporting Mag. X X11. 430 Bushing the fields where 
they are likely to 7xc& or sleep. 

Juck, variant of Jouk v.2 


+Jucwnd, 2. Obs. rare". [ad. L. jreund-us 


JUCUNDITY. 


(in late LL. jocuendus Jocunn), f. juvare to aid, heip, 
delight, please; cf. also OF. yucond, -cund, beside 
joconde.) A by-form of Jocun». 

1596 acrynpce tr. Leslie's Mist. Scot, vit. 2 In aduersitic 
faithfull, in prosperitie jucund and joyfull. 1721 Daivey, 
Fucund, jocnnd, merry, pleasant. 

Jucundity (dgvkunditi). ? Ods. [ad. L. 7a- 
cundilds, f. jucundus : see prec. Cf, also obs. I. 

jucundild, beside jocondité, In ing, jucundily 
appears as an cffort to restore the original 1.. lorm ; 
it is used not only in the subjective senses of Ja- 
cUNDITY, but in the objective sense of L. sacundzlds 
(sense 1 below).] 

1. The quality of being pleasant to the senses or 
feelings; pleasantness, cnjoyableness, With /7., 
an enjoyable or amusing circumstance. 

1620 VieNNeR Ifa Recta iv. 74 Vhat the jucundity of it 
[food] entice them not to a perilous and nauseatiue fulnesse. 
1646 Sir T. Browne /'seud. /7p. vii. xvi. 372 The new un- 
usuall or unexpected jucundities, which present themselves 
to any inan in his life. 

2. Wleasure, delight, happiness: =JocunbITyY 2. 

1536 Petmer He. 1777 148 lesu, the most highest be- 
nigmtie, Of all hearts the great incunditie. 18221. Tavior 
tr. Apuleius, Philos. Plata wv. 265 The wise man.. is the 
only inan who always enjoys jucundity and security. 

3. lnjoyment. merriment, glee: = Jocunpity 1. 

1560 Rowiann Crt. Veuns t. 510 Vo spend their time in 
sum lucunditie. @ 1678 Woon ap Sols Living (1688 64 
Health only is the true cause of cating,.yet there accom: 
panies it..a perilous jucundity, and goust. which mostwhat 
endeavours also to step before it. 1794 Matias /’107s, Lit, 
(3798) 28 His modesty would attempt some jucundity from 
the Lusus Priapi. 

Jud, judd (dgvd). foca?. (Origin unknown: 
cf. Jan. 

1. Coal-mining, (north. “A block of coal about 
four yards square kirved and nicked ready for 
breaking down’ (Gresley Gloss. Coal Mintug. ; 
also, a portion of a § pillar’ still unremoved. 

1844 Farapay in ence Jones Life (1870) T1181 Near 
Williamson judd were in some danger from a fall that fell 
in the midst of us. 1884 /p. 4 Mach. Kev. 1 Dec. 6726 2 
A jud of this strong coal, weighing ahout seven tons was 
brought down ..in good condition. 1885 Newcastle Daily 
Chron. 25 May, Killed in the Low Main seam, Alexandrina 
Pit, .. whilst ‘drawing ajud’. 

2. (Somersel.) =Jan, (Gresley.) 

Judzophobe (dgzdfofoub. [f. Gr, lovdatus, 
L. Jadeus Jew + Gr. -poBos fearing ] One who 
has a dread or strong dislike of the Jews. So 
Jiiswopho'bia, dread of Jews. 

1882 H. Apier in “eclectic Alag. XXXV. 1.6 Recent 
vba of Judacophobia. 74fd, 205 The most rabid Judaco- 
phobe. 

Judaic (dgudzik), a. (ad. 1. /rdare-us, a. 
Gr. “Tovdaixes Jewish, f. ‘lovéai-os Jew.) Of or 
pertaining to the Jews, Jewish; of a Jewish char- 
acter, or characteristic of the Jews. 

1611 Il. BrouGuios Reguire Agrevm. 17 Yor you lewes 
I wil cite Tudaique matiers. 1684 N.S. Crit. Any. Edit, 
Bibte xix. 190 Me was not inspired with a Prophetic but 
a Judaic Spirit. 1882 Farrar “arly Chr. 1. 93 The same 
stern, Judaic character .. marks every page of the Epistle 
of Si. James. 

Judaical (dzvdikal), a. Also 5 Iudeicall, 
6 Iewdaical. [f. as prec. + -AL: see -IcaL. (For- 
merly much commoner than /udaze ; vow some- 
what rare.)] =prec. 

€1470 Harpine Chron, xcv. heading, Easter..was cele- 
brated accordyng to the Iudeicall Cusiome. 1546 S2/p/ic. 
Poore Comuty (EN. 'T.S.. go ‘This more then Tewdaical 
superstition, @ 1602 W. Perkins Cases Cousc. (1619) 234 In 
the Tudaicall law. @1769 Riccaitoux Notes Galatians 
(1772) 115 The Judaical law, as given by Moses. 1875 
Rocers Orig. Bible vi. (ed. 3) 220 ‘The Gentiles were not to 
be trammelled with Judaical restrictions. 

Judaically, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥ °.] 
Judaical manner; in Jewish fashion. 
1g82 N. T. iRhem.) Gad. ti, 14 If thou... livest Gentile- 
like and not ludaically. 1642 Mitton /’red. Episc. 8 Who 
--Excommunicated. all the Asian Churches for celebrating 
their aster judaically. @ 1714 Burnet Hist. Ref. (1715) ut. 
177 Vargas said, it was not to be understood Literally; (in 
the Original i 1s Fuduicadly. 

Juda‘ico-, combining adverbial form of Jupaic, 
as in /udatco-Christian, Christian modified by 
Jewish, Jewish Christian. 

1880 M. Parrison A/ilton xiii. 177 The whole scheme of 
Judaico-Christian anthropology. 

Judaism (dzideiz’m. [ad. L. jadaism-us 
(Tertull.), a. Gr. iovSatopds (2 Mace. ii, 21): see 
-Inm. Cf. F. Judaisme (16th c. in Littré).] 

1, The profession or practice of the Jewish re- 
ligion; the religious system or polity of the Jews. 

1494 Fanvan Chron. vii. 334 He anon renouncyd his 
ludaisme or Moysen lawe, and was cristenyd, and lyued 
after as a cristen man, 1611 Biste 2 Aface. ii. 21 Those 
that behaued themselues manfully to their honour for 
ludaisme, 1613 Purcnas /tlyrintage (1614) 150 They being 
baptised, revolted to their former Indaisine. 1725 Loud, 
Gaz. No. 6437/1 Five [were found guilty] for Judaism. 1877 
J. E. Carventer tr. vele's Hist. Relig. 93 Judaisin and 
Christianity had given currency to the doctrines of one God, 

2. The act of Judaizing; adoption of Jewish 
practices on the part of Christians; a practice or 
style of thought like that of the Jews. 


Ina 
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1641 Mitton Ch, Gort. 11. iii, Wks, (1851) 168 As ifthe touch 
of a lay Christian. .could profane dead judaivms, 16411. H. 
Petit. agst. [Pocklington 21 ‘Vhe Lords day may be so 
termed [sabbath] without any danger of Judaisme. a 1831 
A. Kxox Aen. (1844) 1.97 What Dhave already called the 
Judaisin of his distinct party. 1833 J. HW. Newman Arians 
1. i, Hix ceremonial J udaisin was so notorious that one author 
even affirms that he observed the rite of circumcision, 

3. /fist. Asa rendering of ned.L. /adarsuaus = 
Jewry 2; applicdalso in official documents to the 
revenue dcrived by the Crown from the Jews, and to 
the treasury which received the moncy. 

{r2z5x Close Roll.35 (len. (//,m,19 Mandatum est Edwardo 
de Westm, quod Judaismuin regis apud Westm, et maguum 
cellarium vinorum regis lambruscari, .faciat. (Cf. WaLroce 
Vertue’s Anecd. Maint. (1782 1.17 uote, Vhis Judaism or 
Jewry, was probably an exchequer or treasury. for receiving 
the sums levied on OY aca 1290 Kolis Marit. 1. 49/t 
Quandem portionemn de Judaismo suo sili faciat assignari.] 
3861 Mavurw Lond, Labour 11.116 The Jews had also 
Ue or Judaisme, not for a ‘corporation’ merely, 
but also for the requirements of their faith and worship, and 
for their living together. 1884 5. Dowktt Zawes Zing. 1.1v. 
Vi. go The revenne of the Judaism, as it was termed, was 
managed bya separate branch of the exchequer, terined the 
exchequer of the Jews 

Judaist (dgadeist). [f. pree.: see -tst: ef. 
Jvpaize.] One who follows or favours Jewish 
practice or ritual; a Judaizer; esp, in “cet, //ist. 
used of Jewish Christians of the apostalic age. 

3846 in Worcester citing Acdectic Kew. 1866 Contenip, 
Rev 1. 482 All the orginal apostles were Judaists, 1882 
Farnak Larly Chr, 1. 92 Christians who wished to stand 
aloof alike from Panlinivis and Judaims 

So Judai‘stic a., of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of, Judarsts. 

1833 J. IW. Newuan Ariens 1. i. 1376) 14 There was 
nothing Judaistic in this conduct. 1880 .fcademy 10 Jan, 
19/2 [1 iy clear that the Judaistic party claimed to Le 
thought loyal adherents of James. 

Judaization (dgadesize fon). [f. uext + 
-aTion.] The action of judaizing ; a becoming or 
making Jewish in character, 

1814 Sovtry Poet, fp. to A. Cunningham, Poor Smonch 
endured a worse judaization Under another hand. 1872 
Spectator 5 Oct. 1258 How could anything be feared in the 
direction of pe, ve of the State from the Jews? 

Judaize (dgadeiz,v. [ad late L.. prdutzire 
(Vulg.), a. Gr, lovdaiCew (Galat. il. 14); see -14¥.] 

1. iutr. To play the Jew; to follow Jewish cus- 
toms or religious rites; to follow Jewish practice. 

1582 N. I. | Rhem.) Gad. ii. 14 How doest thou compel the 
Gentils to Tudaize? 1598 SvivusteR Ye Sartas uu. mie 
Colonies 378 Where Prester lohn (hough part he Iudaize) 
Doth in some sort devoutly Christianize. 1625 Lacow /ss., 
Usury (Arb) 541 That Vsurers should hane Orange-tawney 
Lionnets, because they doe Tudaize. 1952 J. Macsraxran 
America Dissected (1733 18 Sabbatarian Baptisis .. ina 
Sort, judaize in their. .Manver of keeping the asattath: 1782 
Priesinev Corrupt. Chr. Vi. vin. 1832-3 E. 1 rion Feel. 
/fist. xvi. (1845) 356 It is probatde that the church at Jern- 
salem contained some persons, whoin some points Judaized. 

2. trans. Toimake Jewish; to imbue with Jewish 
doctrines or principles. 

1653 Mitton //ixeliugs Wks. (1851) 355 Error..in many 
other Points of Religion had miserably judaiz‘d the Church. 
1876 LoweEtt Among uty Diks, Ser. un. 273 The English trans- 
lation of the Bible had toa very great degree Judaized, not 
the English mind, but the Puritan temper. 1879 FARRAR 
St, aud (1883) 86 Judaism was more Hellenised by the 
contact than Hellenism was Judaised. 

Hence Ju‘daized ffi. a., -ing vit. sh, and Ppt. a. 

1626 JACKSON Creed vin. xviii. § ¢ The Lutheran. charges 
that translation .. with Judaizing. 1641 Mitton Acforim. 
1. Wks. (1851) 30 The Apostat Aquila, the Heretical Theodo- 
tion, the Judaiz‘'d Syinmachus. 1704 Ne.son fest, & Lasts 
xxvii. (t739) 347 He confirmed the Judaizing Christians in 
theirerrors. 1884 A thenzvuim 19 July 73/2 Not an opponent 
..of Judaizing Christians like St. Barnabas. 

Judaizer (dzde,aiza1). [f. prec. + -rn 1] 
One who judaizes ; one who adheres to, or insists 
on adherence to, Jewish practice or ritual. 

1631 R. Byrietp Doctr. Sabb. 155 They can do it as Chris- 
tians, not as Iudaizer. 1709 StanHore Paraphr. 1V. 210 
St. Peter’s hehaviour among the Judaizersat Antioch. 1853 
J. H. Newman //rst, Sk. (1873) U1. t. iv. 201 According to 
the Judaizers, their nation .. was ever to Le dominant. 

Judas ((z#das). Also 6 -ace. f[a. L. Jicas, 
a, Gr. “levéas, ad. Heb. ay g’Aidih Judah, 
name of one of the sons of Jacob, whence a com- 
mon name among the later Jews, e.g. of Judas 
Maccabzeus, and two of the disciples of Christ, of 
whom one is in Eng. commonly called (St.) Jude, 
Judas being retained for Judas Iscariot. Cf. F. 

Judas, with transferred uses as in l-ng.] 

1. The name of the disciple who betrayed Jesus 
Christ ; hence allusively (cf. Iscartor): One who 
treacherously betrays under the semblance of 
friendship; a traitor or betrayer of the worst kind. 

©1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymou ix. 209, 1..shall be ther- 
fore taken all my lyffe as a Iudas (for betraying the sons of 
Aymon]. 1539 Taverner £rasu. P70. (1545) 150 Inwardly 
very ludasses. 1593 Suaus. Rich. //, ut. ii. 132 Three 
ludasses, each one thrice worse then Iudas. 1643 Prvsxe 
Sov. ower Parl, App. 216 Such unnatural] monsters, such 
trayterous Judasses, such execrahle infamous Apostates as 
these. 1898 J. Arcu Story of Life xvi. 383 Those who 
were no hetter than Judases. 


2. (More fully Judas of the Paschal): see quot. 
1877. Now Hist. 


JUDCOCK. 


[1402-3 Alen. Ripon (Surtees) I]. 212 Et in j Judas de 
novo facto ad serviendum in choro per iij dies .. 35. 4d.] 
1453 Ace. in Sharp Cov. syst. (1825) 190, mij newe torches 
S nij judasses. 1476 /4/d. 189 A new bolle to the Judas ij4, 
ist Churhw. Ace. St. Mary at [Hill (Nichols 1797) 107 
Mein. that the judas of the pascal [ frtafed pasial], i.e. the 
tymbre that the wax of the pascal [{f7. pastel] is driuen 
upon weigheth 7Ib. 1520 Churidw. tcc. St. Giles, Readin 
10 For makyng a Judas for the Pascale 14, 1566 in Peacock 
fing. Ch. Purn. (1866) 77 liem albes y.axes Iudaces with 
suche trifelinge tromperey—made awaie wee knowe not 
howe. 3877 Alice. Ld. //, Treas. Scot. 1, Gloss. 421 The 
le candlestick in churches, which was usually of brass, 
nad seven brauches, from the seventh or middle one of 
which a tall thick piece of wood, painted hke a candle, and 
called the Judas of the Paschal, rose nearly to the roof, and 
on the top of this was placed at Iastertide the paschal 
candle of wax. ; ; 

3. A small lattice or aperture in a door (in some 
old houses, or in prison cclls|, through which 
a person can look without being noticed from 
the other side; a peep-hole. 

1865 [sce JUDAS-MOLE in 4). 1883 Century Mag. Nov. 74 2 
A thick oaken door with a judas. 1888 /di/. Feb. 523 2 
This contrivance..known to the..privoners as the ‘ Judas’, 
enables the guard to look mto the cell at any time without 
atiracting the attention of the occupant. /éid. 527 2 The 
- guard peeped through the ‘ Judas’ and discovered what 
the prisoner way doing. : ? 

4. allribd, and Comb. a. Like Judas Iscariot or 
his character or conduct, traitorous, as /zdas 
atlack, Jew, kiss, trick, ete. b. Special Combs. : 
Judas-blossom, the blossom of the JUDAs-TREE 
(q.v.); tJudas candlestick (sce 2); Judas- 
colour, Judas-coloured a. (af the hair or beard) 
red | from the mediaeval belicf that Judas Iscariot 
had red hair and beard); + Judas cup, an orna- 
mental cup used in mediaval times on Maundy 
Yhursday ; Judas-hole, Judas-trap = sense 3; 
Judas-like a. and adz., like Judas, treacherous, 
ureacherously. 

n. ¢1§90 Kobin Conscience 124 in Mazi. £7". 7. ALL. 235 
That yov haue given him inany a Jvdas kisse. 1655 1. 
Vavouan Siler Scint., Kules & Lessons 43 Who sels Reli- 
gion, is a Judas Jew. 1875 Dental Cosinos (U.S) XVII. 
§33 The convention .. had outlived all the Judas attacks 
which had been made upon it. 

b. 1866 in Peacock Aue. Ch. Murniture (1866) 118 Item 
one sepulcre and one *Judas candlestitk—sold. [¢ 1594 
Kyp Sf. / ray. in Mazl. Dodsf.y V.121 And let their beards 
Le of °Judas his own colour.) 1695 Morty $4. O/on's 
Morocco 124 Observations on the Judas-colour of his heard 
and Hair 1673 Dryvex Aude yuna. i, There's treachery 
in that *Judas-coloured beard, i Downes Southey iv. 
97 An ugly specimea of the streaked-carroty or Judas- 
coloured kind. 1593 Ac. AJou. Durham (Surtees) 68 A 
goodly great Mazer, called *Judas cup .. used but on 
Maunday Yhursday at night in the Frater House. 1865 
Daily Tel. 9 Nov. 6,6 The man .. you may see through 
the *Judas-hole when you inake a round of the Model 
Prison with the visiting magistrates. ¢ 1675 Aovb. Kall. 
(1891 VII. 353 He gave me a *Judas-like kiss. 1677 Hor- 
neck Gt. Law Consid. vi. (1704) 318 Shall 1, (Judas-like:, 
kiss thee and betray thee ¢ 1886 ///ustr. Loud. News 4 Dec. 
5.83 Vhe small *Judas-trap in a window. 

lence (vo2ce-wvds.) Judasian a., of the character 
of Judas; Ju-dasite, a follower of Judas (oppro- 
briously used for Jesuit’), 

1605 Wittrt //ervapla Gen. 184 Some rebellious and 
traiterous popish preists and Judasites. 1877 Ruski Fors 
Clay. V1. 326 Learn what these mean, Judasian Dives, if 
it may be. ; 

+tJudasly, 2. Ods. [f. prec. + -Ly1.] Like 
or characteristic of Judas; traitorous. 

@ 1626 Bp. ANDREWES Serv. (1641) 8 Shall any of them.. 
ever have to do with any devilish or Judasly fact. 

+Judasly, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + -LyY 2.] 
In the manner of Judas; with abominable treachery 
or betrayal; traitorously. 

1508 Fisuer 7 Penit. 2s.cxxx. Wks. (1876) 203 To thentent 
he myght Tudasly flee from the face of our lorde god. 1659 
Gauven Tears Ch. tv. xvii, §19 It must needs be barbarously 
covetous and Judasly sacriligious. ; 

Ju‘das-tree. [From a popular notion that 
Judas hanged himself on a tree of this kind. So 
Ger. Judasbaum ; F. arbre de Jitdée.| 

1. The common name of Cercis Szliquasirim, a 
leguminous tree of Southern Europe and parts 
of Asia, with abendant purple flowers which 
appear in spring before the leaves. [fence extendcd 
to other trees of the same venus. 

1668 Witkins Neal Char. uw. iv. § 7. 118 Bearing elegant 
purple blossoms, and a thin Pod. 3. Judastree. 1760 J. 
Lee /utrod, Bot. App. 316 Judas-tree, Cercrs, 1861 Miss 
Beavrort Egypt. Sepul. 1. vii. 136 Yhe Judas-tree, with its 
tall spikes of bright and lovely lilac flowers on the leafless 
branches. 1884 Mutter Plaut-n., Judastree, Cercts Sili- 
guastrum, —, American, Cercis canadensis. —, Califor- 
nian, Cercis occidentalis. 1886 Academy 16 Oct. 262,1 
‘lhreading our way..through lanes gay with the blossoms 
of the judas-tree, 

2. A local name for the Elder (Sambucus negra); 
see under Jew’s Ear. (Britten & Holl. /%av/-7.) 

Judcock (dzz‘dkgk). Also 7 iude-, iuge-, 
iug-, 9 jedcock. (app. for sudge-cock from its 
black crown compared to the Judge’s black cap.] 


A name for the Jack Snipe. 

1621 Nazeorth Houses. Bhs. (Surtees) 168-9 Snipes and 
iude-cocks..6 iuge-cocks..Iugcocks. 1678 Ray Hid/ughdy's 
Ornith, 291 Tbe Gid or Jack-Snipe or Judcock. 1839 STONE- 


JUDEISH. 


House A-xholme 65 There were. .judcocks, snipes, ruffs, and 
godwits. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 193 Jack Snipe 
.-Also called Jedcock, Jid, or Judcock. 

Judd: see Jub. 


+ Judeish, Judish, cz. 04s. 


Forms: a. 1-2 


Iudeisc. f. 3 Iudaysse. y. 2-3 (Orm.) Iu- 
dissken. [These are more or less distinct forma- 
tions. The OE. adj. was Judéisc (f. /udéa Judea, 


fudéas Jews) = OHG. f/uderse ; hence early ME. 
fudeisc, and prob. /tdaysse (in which J prob. 
meant J). Ormin had (beside /udew?sshe) the 
distinct form /udissk always /udisskenn, inflected 
form, ?gen. pl.), with which cf. OHG. jrdish, 
MHG. judisch, Ger. jtidisch.] =JEwIsu. 

a. c1000 Ags. Gosp. John xvill. 35 Cwyst pu, eom ic 
iudeisc? ¢ 1000 Gosp. Nicod. xi. (Thwaite) 5 Da stod bar to- 
foran pam deman an Iudeisc wer. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 89 
Pa seiden pa iudeiscen men. 

B. c1a75 Wom. Samaria 54 in O. E. Misc. 85 Heowyten 
myd iwisse bat hele is icume to monne of folke iudaysse. 

y- ¢ 1200 Ormin 263 Godess follc, ludisskenn follc, patt 
Godess lazhess heldenn. dd. 7127 King off Iudisskenn 
pede. /b/d. 8751 Inntill Ludisskenn follkess land. 


tJudew, Judeow. 06s. rare. [=OHG. 
Judeo (beside judo,, OS. judeo, giudeo, judeo, ad. 
L. Jidéu-s (Jideu-s). Ormin regularly has -ew, 
-cow, repr. L. -és, -eus in proper names: cf. 
Andrew, Bartholomew, Hebrew, Jew, Matthew; 
F. dex, Lfébren, OF. Juen; also Goth. judaiw-isk 
Jewish.] =Jew. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 2245 3a burrh Iacob, 3a purh Iudeow, Affterr 
gastlike lare. /d27. 13628, & ludew tacnebp uss patt mann, 
Patt witt tu wel to sobe. ; 

{lence + Ju‘dewish \Orm. -isshe), a. Jewish. 

¢ 1200 Orin 1324 Pe Ludewisshe follkess boc. /déd¢. 1674 
Amang pe Ludewisshe follc. 

Judge (dgzodz), sd. Forms: 4-6 iuge, 4-5 
iugge, (4 iug, 5 iewge, ioge), 6-7 iudge, (7-8 
judg, 7- judge. [ME. a. OF. juge =Pr. 7utge ; 
cf. Sp. jeez, It. judice:—L. jédicem (nom. 7udex), 
f. 77i-s right, law + -dic-zes speaking, speaker. 

The F. and Pr. forms do not phonetically represent L. 
Judicem, of which the F. repr. would be juze (cf. onze, 
douze, treize); they are usually referred to a by-form 
Judic-ns, «nin though some explain them as conformed to 
the vb. yuger :—ja ticdt re.) ee 

1. A public officer appointed to administer the 
law ; one who has authority to hear and try causes 


in a court of justice. 

As a generic or descriptive term, judve is applicable to 
any person occupying such an offizial position, but by usage, 
it has, in the United Kingdom, become much restricted as 
a particular designation. Collectively, the members of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature are ‘ His Majesty's Judges’; 
so we say ‘tbe Judges of the Supreme Court’, ‘Common 
Law Judges’, Chancery Judges’, ‘Equity Judges’, ‘Judges 
of Assize or of the Circuit Courts’; but individually these 
are mostly styled (Lord, or Mr.) Jusrice (q.v.). In Scotland, 
the Judges of the Court of Session and High Court of 
pestieney are individually styled Lorp. Certain judges 

ave other special designations, as ‘ President’, ‘Recorder’, 
etc. But the name is regularly given in England to the 
presiding officer of a County Court, who is officially styled 
‘His Honour Judge A——’. ‘The persons presiding judi- 
cially in inferior courts are usually called ‘justices’ or 
‘magistrates’. In the United States ‘Judge’ is more 
widely applied to the presiding officer of any judicial court 
below the Supreme Court, in which the o‘ficial name is 
‘Justice’ (see b below); * Judge’ is also more used as a 
designation in some British colonies or dependencies. His- 
torically, the name cleaves to certain noted persons as 
* Judge Gascoigne’, ‘ Judge Jeffreys’. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syne 5639 Before be luge was 
he broghte, 1362 Lanoi. P. Pd. A. vill. 171 Ze Meires and 
3e Maister Iuges..for wyse men ben holden. 1382 Wyc.iF 
Luke xviii. 2 Suin iuze was in sum citee, which dredde not 
God, nether schamede of men. ?a1g00 Morte Arth. 662 
Bathe jureez, and juggez, and justicez of landes. @ 1450 
Cov. Alyst. xxv. (Shaks. Soc.) 246 hey arn temperal jewgys. 
1530 Parscr. 235 ‘1 Judge of atowne, eschenin. 1596 Suaks. 
Merch. V. w. i. 224 A Daniel come to iudgement, yea a 
Daniel, O wise young Iudze, how do | honour thee. 1612 
Bacon Ess., Findlicature (Arb.) 450 Ivdges ought to remem- 
ber, that their office is /us dicere, and not ¥us dare; to 
interprete law, and not to make law, or giue Law. 1823 
Mrs. Markuam (Eliz. Penrose} 7st. Eng. (1872) 365 The 
cruelties perpetrated in the king’s name by Judge Jeffreys 
and Colonel Kirk in the West of England have left a stain 
on their memories. 1844 Lp. BroucHam Brit, Comst. xvii. 
(1862) 273 he analogy of the Cominon Law Bench has been 
followed in the case of all the other Equity Judges. 1849 
Macautay /Zést. Eng. viii. (1871) 1. 518 Not a single Judge 
had ventured to declare that the Declaration of Indulgence 
was legal. 1853 /écd. xxi. I]. 566 ‘The chiefs of tbe three 
Courts of Common Law and several other Judges were on 
the bench. 1836 Reape Never too late lii, It was re- 
vealed to me .. says he, as grave as a judge. 1874 GREEN 
Short 1ist. 1. vi. 93 The judicial visitations, the ‘judges’ 
circuits’, which still form so marked a feature in our legal 
system. 1885 Miss Yoxce Eng. Hist. Reading-bk, 1. 142 
One story says that one of the Prince’s friends was carried 
before Judge Gascoigne. 


b. With qualification, as circett-judge, a judge 
of a circuit court; spec. in U. S. the judge ap- 
pointed to preside alone, or with the district j., 
or a justice of the Supreme Cont, over one of the 
nine cirenits into which the country is divided ; 
city (or municipal), county, district Judge, \ocal 
magistrates in U.S.; judye ordinary, spec. thie 
judge of the Court of Probate and Divorce, pre- 
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vious to 1875; judge-advocate, judge-arbitral, 
judge in eyre, piisne judge, etc.: see ADVOCATE, 


etc. 

1469 Se. dcts Fus. [17 (1597) § 26 Scbireffes and vther 
Tudges Ordinar, quhilkis will not execute their office, and 
minister Iustice to the puir people. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. 
Scot. (1821) I. 29 He was chosin ane juge-arbitrall to dis- 
cus certane hie debates falling amang his freindis of 
Ireland. 1748 J. Lixo Lett. Navy (1757) 11. 81 Tbe wit- 
nesses .. give their evidence to the judge advocate. 1748 
Earthquake Peru i, 62 With the Assistance of a Judge- 
Conservator. 1752 J. LoutHian Form of Process (ed. 2) 63 
‘Uhe Prisoner miay apply to any of the Lords of Justiciary, 
or Judge-competent. 1815 Wetuncton Let, to Earl 
Bathurst 2 June in Gurw. Desf. X11. 439, I find it scarcely 
possible to get on without some legal person in the situation 
of Judze Advocate. 1862 Latnam Channel /si. iu. xv. 
(ed. 2) 356 The absolute cessation of the Judges-in-Eyre of 
Normandy visiting the island. 1863 H. Cox /us#rt. n. xi. 
572 ee ce Ordinary of the Court of Probate is consti- 
tuted Judge Ordinary of the Divorce Court. 1875 Stuses 
Const. Hist. 111. xix. 351 The pope bad..appointed judges- 
delegate to hear the parties in England. 1889 Bryce 
Amer. Commi. (ed. 2) xxii. 1, 227 The Circuit court may 
be held either by the Circuit Judge alone, or by the Supreme 
court Circuit justice alone, or by both together, or by either 
sitting alone with the District judge. /dfd. |. 597 The city 
judges are... in most of the larger cities .. elected by the 
citizens... There are usually several superior judges..and a 
larger number of police judges or justices. 

2. Used of God or Christ, as supreme arbiter, 
pronouncing sentence on men and moral beings. 
Cf. JUDGEMENT 4. 

1340 Hampoe Psa//er vii. 12 God rightwis iuge stalworth 
and suffrand. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxii. (Lanrentins) 
662 Pat pai cone to be lug in hy. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) 
xiii. 56 Before Godd pe souerayne Iugge. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Te Deum, We deleue that thou sbalt 
come to be our iudge. 1611 Bipre Gen. xviii. 25 Shall not 
the Iudge of all the earth doe right? «@ 1769 RiccaLToun 
Notes Galatians (1772) 46 God the creator, Sovereign and 
judge. 1811 Heser Hymn‘ Lord of mercy & of might’, 
Soon to come to earth again, Judge of angels and of men. 
1889 Pusey A/in. Proph. 119 \Joel ii. 12) The strict Judge 
cannot be overcome, for He 1s omnipotent. 


3. Hebrew fist. An officer (usually a leader in 
war) invested with temporary authority in ancient 
Israel in the period between Joshua and the kings. 
b. f/. (in full, the Book of Judges). the seventh 
book of the Old Testament, containing the history’ 
of this period. [After L. j#dex as transl. Heb. 
ced shdphet. The Book of Judges represents Liber 
Judicum, Hebraice Sophetim (i.e. Shoph'tim) of 


the Vulgate.] 

1382 Wyeur ¥udg. ti. 16 The Lord areride iugis, that 
shulden delyuer hein fro the hoondis of wasters. — Ruth 
i 1 In the days of oon iuge, whanne the iugis weren before 
in power. c1460 Fortescue Ads. §& Lim. Alon. i. 1 The 
childeryn of Israell .. were ruled bi hym (God) vndir Juges 
regaliter et politice. 1579 Furke Ref Rastel 756 In the 
Iudges, Manoah saide to the Angell. .wee may offer to thee 
a kidde. 1602 Suaxs. //am. u. ii. 422 O Iephta Iudge of 
Israel, what a Treasure had’st thou?  A/od. The Song of 
Deborah and Barak is given in the fifth chapter of Judges. 

4. A person appointed to cecide in any contest, 
competition, or dispute ; an arbiter, umpire. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aut.’s 7. 1779, I wol be trewe Iuge and 
no partie. «1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. /V 12 That he 
woulde..be the discoverer and indifferente iudge..of their 
couragious actes, 1697 Drypen Virg. Past. v. 136 The 
same that sung Nezra’s conqu’ring Eyes; And, had the 
Judze been just, had won the Prize. 1728 Pore Dune. u. 
376 To him we grant our amplest pow’rs to sit Judge of all 
present, past, and future wit. 183z J. Parker Afost. Life 
I. 140 Noblind man will be appointed as a judge of pictures 
in the Academy. J/od. He was one of the judges at a 
flower-show. . ; 

5. One who or that which judges of, determines, 
or decides anything in question. Often in phr. 
to be judge =to judge, determine, form an opinion, 
give a decision. 

¢ 1470 Henry //’allace vut, 54 Now God be juge, the rycht 
he kennys best. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 104 The 
swete balle of the eye, whiche is the veraye receptacle 
interyor of lyght visihle, and lugeof the colours by reflection 
obgectyf. 1591 Snaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 36 Oh Heauen 
be iudge how I loue Valentine. 1596 — J/erch. Vou. v. 1 
Well, thou shalt see: thy eyes shall be thy iudge. 1642 
Futter Holy § Prof. St. um. vi. 165 The received custome 
in the place where we live is the most competent judge 
of decency. 1711 SHartesB. Charac. (1737) 1. 322 If Fancy 
be left judg of any thing, she must be judg of all, 1858 
CartyLe fred. Gt, I1.1x. ti. 403 Approvable as a practical 
officer and soldier by the strictest judge then living. 

+b. ¢ransf. A criterion. Ods. rare. 

1662 StitttncrL. Orig. Sacy. 1. vi. § 8 How could such 
a coppy be the Judge of all others, which could not be read 
or understood by those who appealed to it? 

6. A person qualified to form or pronounce an 
opinion; one capable of judging or estimating. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 3 That the understanding 
of all Scripture must be fetched at his hande, as of a mooste 
certen iudge. 1653 Watton Angler To Rdr. 2, 1 here dis- 
allow tbee tobe a competent judge. 1713 STEELE Englishnr. 
No. 46. 302, I think my self a pretty good Judg of Mens 
Mien and Air. 1796 R. Bace Hermusprong xxv, 1 am no 
judge of the very handsome in men. 1836-9 Dickens Sé. 
Boz, Parlour Orator, You, gentlemen, are the best judges 
on that point. 18g1 E. Peacock .V. Breton 1. 308 You are 
certainly not a good judge of character. 


+7. Applied to the rook or castle in chess. Obs. 


rare. 
Fudge is here Fitzherbert’s rendering of just7tiarius, the 


JUDGE. 


name applied to the rook in the 13-14thc. Latin treatise 
Moralitas de Scaccario secundum Innocentium tertium 
papam, whicb is the source of Fitzherbert’s chess-lore. 

1523 Fivzuers. Hush. Prol., The boke of tbe moralytes 
of the cbeese .. deuyded in vi. degrees, that is to saye, the 
kynge, tbe quene, the byshops, tbe knightes, the iudges, 
and the yomenne. ‘ 

8. Angling. Name for a kind of artificial fly. 

1867 F. Francis Angling xi. (1880) 430 Tbe Judge..A very 
tasty fly. 

9. Mining. ‘A staff used for gauging the depth 
of the holing’ (Gresley Gloss. 1883). 

1875 J. H. Cottins Mferal Alining Gloss., Fudge, a staff 
used for underground measurements. 1881 RayMonp A/ining 
Gloss., Fudge, a measuring-stick to measure coal-work under 
ground. : 

10. Comé., as judge-like adj. and adv.; judge- 
made a. (of law), constituted by judicial decisions ; 
+ judge-man, a judge. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Mid/. xxv, I beard the *Judge-carle say 
it with my ain ears. 1670 DryDen 1s¢ Pt. Cong. Granada 
L i. Wks. 1883 IV. 35 *Judge-like thou sit’st, to praise, or to 
arraign. 1832 AusTIN F¥xrispr. (1873) Il. xxix. 549 The 
term ‘*Judge-made law’ would seem to denote law made by 
subject judges, as opposed to law made by the sovereign 
Legislature. 1863 H. Cox /usé¢t. u. iii. 328 With respect to 
all judicial or judge-made law. «1400-50 Alexander 3402 
pe Iustis & fe gentils & *Iugemen of lawe. ¢1440 Fork 
lyst, xxix. 1 Full arely the juggemen demed hym to dye. 
1672 WycuerRLey Love in a Wood u. i, Your chamber-wit, 
or scribble-wit, and last of all your *judge-wit, or critic, 

Judge (d3zxdz), v. Forms: 3-5 iugge, 3-6 
iuge, (5 iewge, 6 guge), 6-7 iudge, (7-8 judg), 
7-judge. [ME. a. OF. jugzer, AF. suger = Pr. 
jJuljar, juigar, Sp. jucgar, \t. giudicare:—L. jitdt- 
care, f, judex, judicem JUDGE. | 

I. Transitive senses. 
: 1. To try, or pronounce sentence upon (a person) 
in a court of jnstice; to sit in judgement upon. 
(Also said of God or Christ: cf. prec. 2.) 

c1z90 S. £. Leg. 1. 183/89 Heo stoden and Iuggeden hire 
a-mong heom alle. 1382 Wycuir Yoh xii. 48 He that 
dispisith me..hatb him that schal iuge him. 1483 Caxton 
Cato Giij, Whan tho seest somme persone euyl fortunate 
or accused or iuged of somme vyce. 1567 Gude § Godlie 
&.(S. T. S.) 11 Our Mediator and our remeid, Sall cum to 
Juge baith quick and ceide. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. im. 330 
Then all thy Saints asseimbl’d, thou shalt judge Bad men 
and Angels. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 408 The dead 
are first of all judged according to their deeds. 

+2. sfec. ‘Yo pronounce sentence against (a 
person); to scntence, condemn. Const. ¢o (the 
penalty), or ¢o do or suffer (something). Ods. 

e1310 Llemish fusurr. in Pol. Songs (Camden) t90 The 
barouns of Fraunce thider conne gon. .To jugge the Flem- 
misshe to bernen and to slon. ¢1380 Wycuir Se/. Wes. If. 
116 (Apostles’ Creed) At |e laste he schal come doun here to 
man, and jugge sum to blysse and ober to belle. 1432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) 11]. 291 He (Socrates] was iuggede to 
prison, and poysonede in prison. ¢ 1450 A/es din 15 Ye shull 
neuer be Iuged to deth for my cause, @ 1533 Lp. Bernens 
Huon \xxxil. 252 The kynge iuged Huon to dye. a@ 1626 
Bacon Max. §& Uses Com. Law (1635) 17. Some whose 
offences are pilfring .. they judge to be whipped. 1675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 129 To call the souls to an 
account, and judge them to their state. 

3. To give sentence concerning (a matter) ; to 
try (a cause); to determine, decide (a question). 

1513 More in Grafton C/rvon. (1568) II. 766 To remaine.. 
till the matter were .. examined .. and eitber iudged or ap- 
peased. 1568 Grartox C/von. Il. 142 It was agreed, tbat 
all matters concernyng the aforesayde articles or statutes. . 
should be demed and iudged by the French king. 1617 
Moryson /¢77. 11. 248 The Consul of the City there .. is 
vulgarly called Burgomaster, and he judgeth all civill and 
criminal causes. 1690 Tate & Braoy Ps. xxxv. 1 Judge 
and defend my cause, O Lord. 

4. To decide by judicial authority that something 
is to be done, or is the fact; to decree, order. 
(With 047. and zuf., or 067. ¢/.) 

€1330 Arth. § Merl. 2609 Bi heighe mennes consey] The 
king was iugged Ygerne to spouse. 1362 Lancy. 2. P/. A, 
ni. 106 5if pe Lustise wol Iugge hire to be Ioynet with Fals. 
3it be-war of pe weddyng, for witti is treufe. a 1450 Ax. 
de la Tour (1868) 101 ‘Vhenne the kyng iuged that the child 
shold be gyuen to her that wold haue hym to be saued. 
1600 IX. brount tr. Conestaggio 77 But the pretendents 
being heard, tbe King sboulde iudge to whom the Realme 
belonged. 

5. To assign or award by judgement ; to adjudge ; 
to decree. Now rare or Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 181 Cesar is i-made 
consul, and Gallia was iuged [eecreta] to him. ¢ 1400 
Desir. Troy 2407 Yf pou luge it to Iono, this ioye sball 
pou baue. @1533 Lp. Berners Hao ci. 332 Ye false 
traytours, youre detbes is Iuged. 1595 (see JupGED]. 1634 
Mitton ZL’ A élegro 122 Ladies whose bright eyes Rain influ- 
ence and judge the prize Of wit or arms. 1817 W. SeLwyx 
Law Nist Prins (ed. 4) 11. 704 Where two persons are in 
possession, the possession is judged in him who hatb rigbt. 

+6. To adininister (law) as a judge. O/s. 

1380 Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. Wyclif (1851' 144 
Pei syten in be trones wip gloriouse myters jugyng & 
demyng her owne made lawes. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 180 
To deme and jugge commun lawe. 

7. To have jurisdiction over, to govern or rule as 
an Israelitish judge (cf. prec. 3). Also adso/. To 


hold the office of a judge. 

41300 Cursor AM. 7018 Barach, and wit him Delbora, pai 
iuged fourti yeir or ma. ¢1450 Cov. A/yst. xxx. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 303 Herowde is kyng of that countre, To jewge that 
regyon in lenth and in brede. 1558 Knox F7rst Blast (Arb.) 
40 The example of Debora..when she iudged Israel. 1611 
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Biste Jude. xii. 13 After nim, Abdon, the sonne of Hillel 
a Pirathonite iudged Israel. ; 

8. To deelare or pronounce authoritatively (a 
person) to be (so-and-so). Const. for, or with inf, 
or simple eompleinent. ? Ods. or merged in 11 b. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 6311 God iugged me for a theef trichour. 
1553 1. Witson Ret. (1580) 50 Beyng .. suche a one (as 
Appollo iudged hym by his Oracle to bee wise). 1617 
Moryson /¢i, 11. 4 Hee was judged an unprofitable servant. 
1721 St. German's Doctor & Stud. 219 That he should be 
taken for heir, that should be judged for heir by the law. 

+b. with 047. c/. To pronounee as an opinion or 
authoritative statement; to deciare. Oés. 

1377 Lana. /”. P72 B. 1, 183 For lames pe gentil iugged 
in his bokes, That faith with-oute be faite is ri3te no pinge 
worthL 

9. To form an opinion about; to exercise the 
mind upon (something) so as to arrive at a eorrect 
or sonud notion of it; to estimate ; to appraise. 

a@ i225 Aucr. R.118 No mon ne mei juggen blod wel er 
hit beo cold. 13.. £. &. Adért. P. A. 7 Quere-so-euer I 
Iugged gemmez gaye, I sette hyr sengeley in synglure. 
1485 Bk. St. Albans EK jb, The .vi. yere cuermoore at the 
leest Thow shalt well luge the perche of thessame beest. 
1535 CoveRDALE 1 Cor. x. 15, I speake vnto them which 
haue discrecioun: iudge ye what I say. 1593 SuaKks 
Rich. [/, tt. ii. 194 Men iudge by the complexion of the 
Skie The state and inclination of the day. 1671 Tempe 
Orie. Govt. § 6 The safety and firmness of any fraine of 
government may be best judged by the rules of archi- 
tecture. 1709 Pore £ss. Crit. 337 But most by Numbers 
judzea Poet’s song. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xxi. (1875) 
378 Institutions, like men, should be judged by their prime. 

tb. fransf. To be 2 test or criterion of, rare. 

1585 Martowe 1s¢ Pt. Samburl. 1. ii, 1f outward habit 
judge the inward man, 

O. To pronounce an opinion upon, to eriticize ; 
esp. to pronounce an adverse opinion upon, to con- 
demn, censure. Also aéso/. \In quot. 1377, To 
express OF pronounee one’s opinion about.) 

1377 Lancet. 7. P¢. B. 11.94 Vo drynke at dyuerse tauernes, 
And there to jangle and to iape, and iuzge here euene 
cristene. /béé. vil. 161 Panne Iacob iugged iosephes sweuene. 
1626 Tinpane Watt, vii 1, 2 Ludge not lest ye be indged. 
For as ye iudge so shal ye be iudzed. 1599 Sutaxs. //en. 1, 
Prol. 34 Who Prologue-like, your humble patience pray, 
Gently to heare, kindly to iudge our Play. 1782 Cowrtr 
Progr. Err. 611 But if the wanderer his mistake discern, 
Judge his own ways, and sigh for . return. 1884 Contemp. 
Rev. XLVI. 99 Every workman was thus known and 
judged by those who could judge him best. 

1}. with 04/. c/. ‘Yo form the opinion, or hold as 
an opinion; to come to a eonclusion, infer; to 
apprehend, think, eonsider, suppose. 

1297 R. Gu.ouc. (Rolls) 4154 Ac be king ne Iugede no3t pat 
it ssolde be so ydo. /éid. 9354 Me Iuggede wat it srolde 
be to tokni pis cas. ¢1374 Ciaccer Troylas v. 1203 Ile 
nyste what he luggen of it myghte. 1508 Dun/ar's Flytung 
48°%* Iuge in the nixt quha got the war. 1553 T. Witson 
Rhet. (1380) 177 As by an Ivie garland, we iudge there is 
wine to sell. 1591 Suaks. Sivo Gent. 1. i. 139, 1 see things 
too, although you iudge I winke. 1615 G. Sanoys 7rav, 
224 Small townes I judge they were. 1796 Extza Hawit- 
ToN Lett. Hindoo KRajsh 1. 206 Judge how this shocked 
and offended me? 1830 Scoressy Cheever's Whalem. Adz, 
vii. (1859) 97 Some whalemen judge it does not attain its 
full size until twenty-five years. 

b. with 047. and 7zf or simple complement 
(rarely with 40 or for): To infer, conelude, or 
suppose to be. 

1340-70. ée.v. 4 Dind. 697 luno pe ioilese 3e iuggen for 
noble. 1377 Lanct. P. PL. B. 1x. 84 Iuwes pat we iugge 
ludas felawes. ¢1400 Lan/franc’s Cirure, 169 Panne be 
wounde is iugic mortal. ¢1477 Caxton Fason 13 luging in 
him grete corage. 1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 58 Vhe 
sanguyn co:mplexyon ys gugyd of other chefe and best for 
the mayntenance of helthe of the body. 1591 Suaks. 77iwo 
Gent, iit. i. 25 When they haue iudg’d me fast asleepe. 
1653 Watton Auger i. 13, 1 hope you will not judge my 
earnestness to be impatience, 1727 Gay Fadles 1. xxii, 
Who friendship with a knave hath made, Is judz'd a 
partner in the trade. 1755 B. Martin Vag. Arts & Se. 
1, 1. 119 They judge the Moon to be a Globe like our 
Earth. 1871 Freeman .Vorin. Cong. 1V. xviii. 115 It was 
. judged better to begin the attack at once. 

12. with cognate 0b/. (esp. with qualification). 

1526 TinDALE Fok vii. 24 Judge not after the vtter 
aperaunce: but iudge rightewes iudgement. 1560 [see 
JUDGEMENT 3). 

+13. ref. ?To submit oneself to the jndgement 
of; to eommit oneself 40. Obs. rave. 

¢1485 Dighy Jyst. (1882) 1. 308 Yf pe trewth be sowth.. 
& that I Iugge me to skryptur. 

II. Intransitive senses. 


14, To act as judge; to try causes and pronounce 


sentences in a court of justice; to sit in judgement. 
¢1380 Wreuir Se/, Iks. II. 54 (Te Deum} Pou art 
bileeved to come for to juge at pe Inste day. 1393 Lanct. 
P. P“ZC. xxi. 19 And sfrritus iusticie shal lugen, wol he, 
nul he, After Pe kynges counsaile and pe comune lyke. 
1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. i, viii. 41, 2. other 
oifcers, which..may iudge of small matters being under the 
value of twenty crownes. 1639 S. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ 
Admir. Events 83 As for Civill matters they may judge 
without appeale. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) ILI. 
312 It was not so with the Italian princes, who judged 
without appeal. 1865 SreEvey Ecce Homo iii. (ed. 3) 25 
A warrior-king, judging in the gate of Jerusalem. 

15. To give a decision or opinion on any matter, 
esp. between contending parties ; to arbitrate. 

¢1380 Wycur Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 304 Crist forsook to 
juge in temporal goodis. 1470-83 Matory Arthar iv. xii, 
Yet wylle I (Arthur) luge. .I wylle that ye gyue voto your 
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Lroder alle the hole manoir with the appertenaunce. 1535 
Coverpace /sa. v. 3 Judge 1 praye you Letwixte me and 
my wyne gardinge. 1591 SHaks. 1 Afen. V/, 11. iv. 10 

Judge you, my Lord of Warwicke, then betweene vs. 1694 
Davves Love Triamph, Prol. 18 If you continue judging. 
as you do, Every bad play will hope for damning too. 
1878 BrowsinG La Saistas 278 God must judge ‘twixt man 
and me. oes ; 

18. To form an opinion; to arrive at a notion, 
esp. a sound or correct notion, about something ; 
to make up one’s mind as to the truth of a 
matter; in Logic, To apprehend mentally the rela- 
tion of two objects; to make a mental assertion or 
statement. Const. of. 

¢1374 Cuaucer /roylus u. Proem 21 A blynd man ne 
kan lugzen wel yn hewys. ¢ 1400 Laufrancs Cirurg. 282 
Of pis ydropesie summen iugip liztli, and seien [ctc.]. 1598 
Suaks. Merry iW, un. v.52 Let her consider his frailety, and 
then indge of my merit. @1679 Hopes NAc? ili. (1681) 4 
If he judg, he must judg either of that which is to come or 
of that which is past. 1711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) IL. 
102 To be able to judg of both, ’tis necessary to have a sense 
of cach. 1774 Gotnosm. Nat. Mist. (1776) IIL. 141 If we 
were to judge of its size by the horns. 1843 Mitt Legic 1. 
v. §1 When the mind assents to a proposition it judges. 
1860 Tyxpatt Glac. 1. xvi. 117 From its form and colour he 
cuuld..judge of its condition. 1885 J. Martineau 7/pfes 
Eth. The. 1. i. it. § 2.157 Understanding never judges... 
It is the Will that really judges and decides on what ts pre- 
senied to it by the Understanding. 

Judgeable dgo-dzab'l), a. rare—°. ([f. prec. 
vb. +-ABLE.] Capable of being judged or judged of. 

1570 Levins S/anip. 3/5 ludgeable, estromadilis. 

Judge-and-ju-ry, v. nonce-wd. [A phrase 
used asavb.] frans. To try by, or as by, a judge 
and jury; to try and pass sentence upon. 

1874 T. Harpy far fr. Madding Crowd xii, Now that 
‘tis put to me to judge-and-jury like, I can't call to mind. 
1879 Lrownixe .Ved Sratts 249 There wants no earthly 
judgesnd gure: here we stand—Sentence our guilty 
selves, 1887 Hatt Caine Deenister xxxiv. 224 We're going 
to judge and jury you, but all fair and square. 

Judged dzodzd), ppl.a. [f. Juncev. +-En!.] 
Tried or sentenced in court, decided, awarded, esti- 
mated, ete. : see the verb. 

Rare eac. in the compounds I11.-jt peep, WeELt-juDGED. 

1537 Starkey Let. fo Pole in Strype Aecl. Ment. (1721) 1. 
u. App. Ixxx. 190 If case be that you reach to the judged 
truth, you need not to fear. 1595 Dasitt Cre. [Vares (1609) 
v. ci, As he to his iudged exile went. 1710 Pripkaux Orig. 
Tithes ii. 42 Precedents and judged cases have ever had the 
like authority. 

absol, 1667 Mitton /?. LZ. x. 81 Where none .\re to behold 
the Judgement, but the judg’d. 

Judgement, judgment (‘dzv-dzmént). 
Forms: 3-5 iuggement, 3-6 iugement, (3 guge- 
ment, 4 iuiement, iugumen, 5 iugemente, 
iewge-, iugis-, yuge-, iugment), 6-7 iudge-, 
iudgment, ‘-e), 7- judge-, judgment. fa. F. 
Jugement (11th c.), fi yuger to JUDGE + -MENT: 
cf. Pr. jutgamen, med.L. jidicamentum.) 

1. The action of trying a cause in a conrt of 
justice; trial. (Now rare or merged in 3.) Also 
applied to trial by battle (quot. 1377: see BATTLE 
sb. 2) or ordeal (Judgement of God). 

1297 R. Grote. (Rolls) 1236 To bringe is neneu mid 
strengbe to stonde to lugement. 1377 Lana. ?. PL B. 
XV1. 95 Panne shulde Ihesus iuste pere-fore bi iuggement of 
armes, Whether shulde (fonge] be fruit, pe fende or hym- 
selue. 1390 Gower Conf IL1. 340 Unto the town this he 
besoghte, Io don him riht in juggement. c1470 Hesry 
Wallace 1 248 To.. bryng him wp out of that vgly sell To 
iugisment. @1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. V 6b, Yhey all 
foure were beheaded without iudgement. 1596 SHaks. 
Merch. Vi iw. i. 223 A Daniel come to iudgement, yea a 
Daniel. 1617 Moryson /¢in. 111. 270 The Canton of Bern 
hath three Courts of Judgement. 1652 Neepuas tr. Sed- 
den's Mare Cl. 5 This caus could not by any pretens bee 
brought into judgment. 1672 Cowetr /aterpr., Fadicinm 
Dei, the Judgment ot God, so our ancestors call'd those 
now prohibited Tryals of Ordeal, and its several kinds. 

b. Phr. 70 srt in judgement: (a) Ut, to sit as 
judge, to preside as a judge at a trial; (4) fig. to 
pass judgement fom (see 6), to judge, criticize 
(With an assumption of superiority’. 

¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. t vit. 18 (HarlL MS.) Whanne the Iuge 
was come down .. for to sitte in iugement, he sawe pis si5t. 
a 1548 Haw Chron., Hen. V1 161 The kyng hymself came 
into Kent, and there sat in iudgement upon the offendors. 
1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. v, We shall all of us have 
enough to do, without sitting in judgizent upon other folks. 


2. The trial of moral beings by God (or Christ) 
as Judge; sfec. (in full, ¢he last judgement), the 
final trial of the subjects of God’s moral govern- 
ment at the end of the world: = Doom sd. 6. 
Often in day of judgement: =DoomsDay. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 2802 Pan sal pai come til pe last 
iugement. 1382 Wryetr J/aét. x. 15 It shall be more 
suffreable to the lond of men of Sodom and Gomor in the 
day of iugement than to that citee. (Cf. xi. 22, in the day of 
dome.) c14s0 tr. De Lnitatione 1. iit. 4 Derke binges, for 
be whiche we shul not be blamed in be iuggemeut. ¢ 1511 
ist Eng. Bk. Amer, (Arb.) Introd. 33/1 Of this people 
shaibe no iugement at the dredefull day of dome. 1615 
G. Saxpys Trav. 188 The valley of Cedron .. where the 
generall Iudgement shall be, if the leas..may be beleeved. 
1794 Suttivan View Nat. 1. 39 The saints and spirits of the 
blessed shall take possession of it, and there remain till the 
general judgment. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. iv. i. (1864) II. 
173 In the Resurrection and Day of Judgement. 


JUDGEMENT. 


3. The sentenee of a eonrt of justice ; a judicial 
decision or order in eourt. 

c12z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 98/205 Is fis a guod Ivggement? 
@ 1300 Cursor 3/. 6776 (Cott.) Pou sal it quit wit iuiement 
(wr. iuggement) cxgso Coz. Syst. axv. 249 A wendyr 
case .. On wiche we must gyf iewgement. a1548 Hate 
Chron, Een, VIII 244, ie conteggee the Inditement, 
and so had ludgement to bee hanged. 1560 Piste 
(Genev.) 1 Adwgs it 28 All Israel heard yt iudgement, 
which the King had iudged. 1647-8 Corierect. Davila's 
dtist. Fr. (1678) § If he caused judgment to be given in 
favour of his mother. @1718 Penn /racts Wks. 1726 1. 501 
Judgment is the Determination and Result of Law. 1818 
Cruse Digest (ed. 2) VI. 342 Judgment that the daughters 
of Kichard and Mathew took only estates for life. 1856 
Froipe //ist. Eng. '1858) 1. ii. 160 She appealed frum the 
judgment of the legates to that of the pope. 

b. Law. el/ipl.. An assignment of chattels or 
ehattel-interests made by judgement or decree of 
conrt ; the ceitilicate of such judgemient as a security 
or form of property. Cf. judgement-debt in 13. 

“A Judgment, in consequence of some <uit or action in a 
court of justice, is frequently the means wf vesting the right 
and property of chattel interests in the prevailing party’ 
Blackstone Cov, (1767) 11. 436). 

1677 YARRANTON Any. /ivprov. 36 Bonds given to the 
Kinz, although.,never Recorded in the FE.xchequer, nor in 
any Court else; yet these Bonds are a Judgment in Law, 
and by virtue thercof will be first served. a@1718 Pesxn 
Maxims Wks, 1726 1. 845 As Judgments are paid before 
Bonds, and Bonds before Vills or Book-debts. 1745 De 
foe's Eng, Tradesman i, 6 A judgment in gouls, taken in 
early, isnever lost. 1858 Lp. St. Leonarns //andy Bh. Prop. 
Law »xi. 167 Upon a marriage, a mother assigned an unre- 
gistered judgment to a trustee for her daughter for life. 

4. l)ivine sentence or decision; sfec. a misfor- 
tune or calamity regarded as a divine visitation or 
panishment, or as a token of divine displeasure. 

a 1300 Cursor JM. 1591 (Gott.) In form of tugement a neu 
vengans on paim god sent. ¢ 1380 Wyeur Se/. iks. 111. 
444 If he discorde from juggeinent of his God. 1470-85 
Matory drthur i, axiii, Vhat is the ryghtwys lugement 
of god sayd the damoysel. 1560 Pisce (Genev.) “ced, xiv. 
21 When I send my foure sore iudgements vpon lerusalem, 
1613 SHAKS. /éen, V’/T1, 11. iv. 194 Hence | tooke a thought, 
This was a Iudgement on me. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3899/1 
An Anniversary Thanksgiving .. fur our Deliverance from 
the Terrours of that dreadful Judgment (earthquake). 1797 
Mrs. Rapeirtk /talian xxii. (1824) 648 Some people said 
it was a judgement on him. 1816 J. Witson City of Plague 
u. ili. 301 My sins have brought this judgment on the city. 

5. Any formal or authoritative decision, as of 
an umpire or arbiter. .Now rare.) 

c1330 R. Brunse Chron, (1810) 3¢3 To whils pat oure 
trewe duellis on jugement. ¢ 1386 Cuaccer C. /, Prol. 833 
Who so be rebel to my luggenient Shal paye fur al pat by 
the wey is spent. ¢ 1450 Guy Warw.'C) 672 Ard all bey 
seyde wyth oon assente: We graunt wele to yowre yuge- 
ment. 15860 Davus tr. Séeidane's Comin. 14, 1 will con- 
fourme wy wyll vnto your iudgemente. 1602 Suaks. //am. 
v. li, 291. 1619 SANDERSON Serm. Rom. xiv. 3 §3 This 
third Verse; whereinis contained. .Saint Pauls judgement; 
or his counsell rather, and aduice. 1878 Browninc Let 
Saisiaz 292 ‘Lhe show of things unfurled For thy summing- 
up and judgement. 

tb. Astro/. A decision or eonclnsion as to a 
future event, dedneed from the positions of the 
heavenly bodies: ef. judicial astrology. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf II]. 2 He can al the lawe deme, And 
yiven every juggement Which longeth to the firmament. 
/bid. 107 [Astrology] The which in juggementz acompteth 
Theffect, what every sterre ainonteth, 

6. The prononncing of a deliberate opinion upon 
a yerson or thing, or the opinion pronounced ; 
eriticism ; censure. 

arzzg Ancr. R. 118 Peo hwule pet te heorte walled widin- 
nen of uredde, nis ber no riht dom, ne no riht gugement. 
1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 462 Pere nis no iargoun no iangle 
ne iuggeme[n]tis falce. ¢ 1477 Caxton Fason 14 After the 
lugement of the men ye are the very myrrour of al vertues. 
1s60 Dacs tr. Sleidane’s Comm. Ded. Aijb, The place 
and dignity, to the which (by the iudgement of al men) you 
are most worthely called. 1659 Ray Corr. (1848) 2 You 
have my designs, and I desire your judgment ofthem. 1671 
Tenrce Lett, to Sir F. Temple Wks. 1731 11. 247 Upon all 
these Passages .. I have fiaed my Judgment of the Affairs 
and Counsels at present in Design, 1841 Myers Cath. 7h. 
ut. viii. 31 Scripture .. with its selection of facts and moral 
judgements of thein, has been ordained of God to be written 
thus rather than otherwise. 1865 Dickens J/at. Fr. 1. vi, 
We'll pass no judgement upon that. ; 

7. Vhe formation of an opinion or notion econ- 
eerning something by exercising the mind upon it; 
an opinion, estimate, ; 

€ 1380 Wyeur Sed. Wks. III. 345 Wher men of worse lif 
mai sunner erre in ber jugement. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 
45 Ek also Aeremance in juggement Io love he bringth of 
his assent. 1559 W. CunnincHam Cosmogr. Glasse &6 This 
waye in my iudgement doeth excell all the rest. 1594 
Suaxs. Rich. (1/, 111. iv. 45 To morrow, in my iudgement, 
is too sudden. 1671 R. Bowen Wend 113 Wee may better 
inake judgement of these Winds. 1741 Watts J prov. 
Mind 1. v. § 1 If we would form a judgmen: of a took, 
1799 MackintosH Stud. Law Natare & Nations Wks. 1846 
1. 385 To form a sound judgment on political measures. 
1884 Tires (weekly ed.) 5 Sept. 3/1 In his judgment they.. 
had no occasion to bow down to any one. : 

+b. A form of religious opinion or belief; a 
‘ persuasion’. Ods. 

1653 Cromwete Sp. in Select. /r. Harl. Misc. (1793) 376 If1 
did seem to speak any thing, that might seem to reflect upon 
those of the Presbyterian judgment. ¢1665 Mrs. Hutcutn- 
son Alem. Col. Hutchinson (1863) 65 Having been before of 
the Armioian judgement. 1687 Assur. Ab. Lands go,1 do 


JUDGEMENT. 


not herein aim at reflecting upon the Conformists in 
general; for..there are many sober, vertuous and religeous 
Persons of that Judgment. 

ce. Private judgement: the formation of per- 
sonal or individual opinion (esp. in religious 
matters), as opposed to the acceptance of a state- 
ment or doctrine on authority. 

1718 T. Herne (title) Defense of Private Judgment. 
1840 CartyLe Heroes, Priest (1872) 115 Liberty of private 
judgment, if we will consider it, must at all times have 
existed in the world. . ‘ 

8. The faculty of judging; ability to form an 
opinion; that function of the mind whereby it 
arrives ata notion of anything; the critical faculty ; 
discernment. 

1535 Jove Afol. Tinda& (Arb.) 11 Men of greter knowleg 
..and more excellent iugement in holy scripture. 1599 
Suaxs. /fen. V, tn. vii. 58 You haue good iudgement in 
Horsemanship. 1667 Mitton ?. £. vin. 636 Take beed lest 
Passion sway Thy Judgement. 1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 1.9 “Vis 
with our judgments as our watches, none Go just alike, yet 
each believes hisown. @ 1832 Mackintos Revol. 1688, Wks, 
1846 If. 264 Clarendon was zealous, but of small judgment. 
1870 J. H. NewMAn Gram. Assent u. ix. 347 Aristotle calls 
the faculty which guides the mind in matters of conduct, by 
the name of Shronesis, or judgment. : 

b. Good or sound judgement; discernment, 
discretion, wisdom, understanding, good sense. 

1576 Fiewine Panofpl. Epist. To Rdr. ® v, Whose minde 
is beautified with the amiable iuelles of knowledge, and 
iudgement. 1612 Row1.xvs Avave Harts 20 Boy, bring 
good wine, when inen of iudgement cals. 1784 Cowrer 
Task vt. 657 A deed .. owing more To want of judgment 
than to wrong design. 

+e. ¢ransf. A person having good judgement; 
a competent critic; a‘ judge’. (Cf. gezdaus, wit.) 

1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. t. il. 208 Hee’s a man good inough, 
hee’s one o’ th’ soundest iudgement[s]} in Troy whosoeuer. 
1668 Drypen ve. Love Epil. 3 Looking for a judgment or 
a wit, Like Jews, I saw them scattered through the pit. 
1682 Sirk T. Browse Chr. Jor. 1. § 4 To undervalue a solid 
Judgment, because he knows not the genealogy of Hector. 

ad. Sc. Reason, senses, wits. 

1890 AMonthly Mag. 1. 239 The poor man has lost his 
judgement. A/od. the has goue out of his judgement. You 
nearly frichtit me out o' my juidgements, 

Logic. +&. =Dtsvositron 1c. Ods. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 149 Hitherto wee haue handled the 
first part of Logicke ; called Invention. Wee come now to 
the second, termed [udgement. 1678 Pxittips (ed. 4), Fide 
ment, the second part of Logick which Disposes of Argu- 
ments for Disputation. 

b. The action of mentally apprehending the re- 
lation between two objects of thought; predication, 
asan act of the mind, With Z/. A mental assertion 
or statement ; a proposition, as formed in the mind. 

1704 Norris /dead Wordd 11, iii, 125 The old Philosophy.. 
meaning by judgment the union or separation of things hy 
affirmation or negation. 1725 Watts Logic 1. Introd., The 
foregoing sentences which are examples of the act of judg- 
ment, are properly called propositions: Plato is a philo- 
sopher, &c. 1827 Wnatety Logic 59 Judgement 1s the 
comparing together in the mind two of the nutions or ideas 
which are the objects of appreliension. 1860 Asp. THomson 
Laws Th. u.§ 67. 108 A Judgment, then, is an expression 
that two notions can or cannot be reconciled. 1864 Bowen 
Logic v. 105 Judgment is that act of mind whereby the rela- 
tion of one Concept to another..is determined. 

10. In various biblical uses, chietly as rendering 
of Heb. wewn mzshpat, in its different uses. 

a. Justice, righteousness, equity. (=Doom sé. 8.) 

@ 1325 Prose [salter xlix, 22 [!, 21] Y shal stablis iugumen 
ojayn py face. 1526 Tinpace J/att. xxiii. 23 The waygihtyer 
mattres of the lawe..iudgement, mercy, and fayth. 1611 
Brace /sa. |xi. 8 For I the Lord loue Iudgement, [ hate 
robbery for burnt offering. ; 

b. A (divine) decree, ordinance, law, statute. 

a142z0 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 1343 The iugementz of 
god ben tovs hid. 1526 Tinpace Nove. xi. 33 Howe incom- 
prehensible are his iudgementes, and hys wayes vnserch- 
able. 1535 Coverbace /s. cxix. 30, I haue chosen the way 
of treuth, thy iudgmentes haue [ layed before ine. 1611 
Bisce £.rod, xxi. 1 Now these are the [udgements which 
thou shalt set before them [Coverb., Genew., Eps.’ Bible, 
lawes]. 

ec. Sentence or decision in a person’s favour ; 
(one’s) right. 

1611 Biste Dezt. x. 18 He doth execute the iudgement of 
[Coverp. etc., He doeth right ynto] the fatherlesse and 
widow. — Yob xxvii. 2 As God liueth, who hath taken 
away my iudgment [CoverD., my power; A.V, my right}. 

+ LI. The function of a ‘judge’ or ruler (in the 
ancient Hebrew state: see JupGE sé, 3). Ods. rare. 

1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 41 It is euident, that her 
{Deborah's} iudgement or gouernement in Israel was no 
such vsurped power. 

+12. A district under a jurisdiction. Oés. rare. 

1617 Moryson /#22, 1. 251 ‘Vhe third league called the 
tenne judgments, (or jurisdictions) and consisting of tenne 
cominunities joined in the league. .1498. 

13. attrib. and Comd., as judgement bar, book, 
call, hour, house, -monger, peal, place, throne; 
judgement-cap = BLhacK cAP 1; judgement 
creditor, a creditor in whose favour a judgement 
has been given ordering the payment of the debt 
due to him; judgement debt, a debt for the 
payment of which a judgement has been given ; so 
judgement debtor, a debtor against whom such 
a judgement has been given ; judgement-like a. 
(S¢,), ‘applied to what is supposed to be like a 
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token of divine displeasure’ (Jam.); judgement ‘ in Israel the prophetisse Debbora, the wyfe of Lapidoth. 


note | U..S.), a promissory note containing a power 
of attorney to appear and confess judgement for 
the sum therein named (Bouvier); judgement 
summons, a summons issued in a County Court 
against a judgement debtor, to show cause why he 
should not be imprisoned for default in payment ; 
judgement weather (5Sc.) = ‘ judgement-like’ 
weather (see above). 

1613 T. Mitres tr. Wexia's etc. Treas. Anc. & Mod. T. 
713/2 They would presume so farre as the *iudgement Bars, 
and there spread a Gowne on the ground before the Magis- 
trate. 1660 R. CoKE Power & Subj. 159 He which will not 
celebrate it, let bim undergo tbe penalty in the *Judgment- 
book, 1847 Mary Howitt Sadlads 207 The last great 
*judgment-call. 1838 -lct 1 & 2 Vict. c. 110 § 11 Providing 
adequate means for enabling *judgment creditors to obtain 
satisfaction from the property of their debtors. /dizd. § 17 
Every *judgment debt shall carry interest at tbe rate of four 
pounds per centum per annum. 1875 Poste Gazus 111. (ed. 2) 
414. 1881 Frul. lust. Bankers Nov. 563 Every debt proved 
was made a judgement debt. 1838 dct 1 & 2 Vict. c. 110 
$15 Nodisposition of the “judgment debtor in the meantime 
shall be valid..as against the judgment creditor. 1883 
Wharton's Law-Lex. (ed. 7), Judgmentadtebtor, one against 
whom a judgment ordering bim to pay a sum of money stands 
unsatisfied, 1526 “Iudgement housse [see JUDGEMENT-HALL 
1534]. 1708 M. Bruce Good News in Evil T. 11 It was *Judg- 
ment-like and a token of it to that poor Land, when Godly 

varuch..fell into that fault. 1659 D. Pett Spr. Sea 475 
God..likes not such a *judgement-out-braving temper. 1830 
Scott Doom Devorgotl 1. ii, Yhat sounded like the *judg- 
ment-peal. 1sgz SHAKS. Rom. & Ful. 1. i. 109 To old Free- 
towne, our conimon *iudgement place, 1888 Pad/ Mall G. 
1 Sept. 11/2 A man miarries on credit, and repents on *judg- 
ment summonses. 1561 I’. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1.33 Why 
should Paul feare to set Christ in the *iudgement throne of 
God? 1776 Tortapy Aymn, Kock of Ages iv, When I.. 
See Thee on Thy judgment-throne. 1822 Scott Pirate v1, 
It's no that I wad shut the door against decent folk, more 
especially in such *judgment- weather. 

lIcnce Ju'dgemented a. [see -ED?], having 
judgement or discernment (of a specified kind), 
(In comb. or with preccding adv.) 

1548 Geste Pr. Alasse in H.G. Dugdale Zz App. 1. 
(1840) 95 Wel learized and godly judgemented. 1654 Futter 
Ywo Serm, 68 Yo make them Charitably judgemented of 
the finall Estate of all such Infants. 1821 New JJonthly 
Mag. 11. 322 Boys..supreme-judgmented in taws, blood- 
alleys, and peg-tops. 

Judgement-day. [= day of judgement: 
sec prec. 2. Cf. Doomspay.] The day of God’s 
final judgement ; the last day; doomsday. 

tsgr SHaks. 1 Hen. V/, 1. i. 29 Vnto tbe French, the 
dreadfull Iudgement-Day So dreadful! will not be, as was 
his sight. 1642 Mitton Afol. Sect. ad fin., Between this 
and the judgment day do not look for any arch deceivers. 
1808 Scott Mar. vt. xi, From the tombs around Rising 
at judgment-day. 1878 .V. Awzer. Rev. CKXVII. 87 The 
divine existence and a judgement-day. 


Judgement-hall. A hall or public build- 
ing in which judgements or trials at law are held; 
a court of justicc; a tribunal. (Chiefly 7/zs¢.) 

1534 Tinpace Yohx xviii. 33 Then Pylate entred into the 
judgement hall [1526 iudgement housse ; Wyctir, mote hall; 
Rhem, palace] agayne, and called Iesus. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa 1. 53 Vhey have a kinde of tribunall or iudge- 
ment-hall, wherein all contentions .. are presently decided. 
1872 J. H. INcranam Pillar of Fire 232 A scene depicted 
in the judgment-hall of Osiris. 

Judgement-seat. The seat on which a 
judge sits when trying a cause or pronouncing 
judgement ; a seat of judgement; a tribunal. 

1526 Tinpace Xow. xiv. 10 We shall all be brought before 
the iudgement seate [WvyctiF, trone] of Christ. 1596 Dat- 
ryMpce tr. Leséie’s //ist. Scot. 1. 53 Forfare..quhair is ane 
Jugement sait and Justice courte haldne. 1604 Drayton 
Owl 341 Th’ ambitious judgment seat I never sought, Where 
God is sold for coin, the poor for nought. 1819 SnELLEY 
Cenci ii. ii, 24 The soul .. which now stands Naked before 
Heaven's judgment seat. 1871 Freeman .Vorwe. Cong. 1V. 
xvili, 105 He was driven from the judgement-seat with scorn. 

Judger (djz°dza1).  [f. Jupee v.+-ER]. Cf 
AF, juggeour.| One who or that which judges (in 
various scnses), a judge; usually, one who forms, 
or who is (well or ill) qualified to form, an opinion. 

c1449 Pecock Refr. 414 Such a iuger schulde iuge ouer 
Gyesmne riosels. 1556 J. Hevwoop Spider § F. xcii, 51 

Vrong iudgers, wrong iudgements. 1630 LeNNarD tr. 
Charron's Wisd. (1658) 15 The eares..the Receivers and 
Judgers of sounds. 1859 l'ENNyson Evid 1282 That..which 
a wanton fool, Or hasty judger would have called her guilt. 

Judgeship (dzzv'dz,fip). [f. Juper sd. + -sHip.] 
The office or function of a judge. 

a 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. (R.), Concerning the Pope, 
his universal pastourship, judgship in controversies, power 
to call councils. 1679 PENN Addr. to Prot. 180 The Um- 
piridge and Judgship of their Meaning. 1836-9 Dickens S%, 
Boz, Steam E-xcurs., In the event of his not being previonsly 
appointed to a judgeship, it is probahle that he will practise 
asa barrister. 1891 Law Tinzes XC. 419/2 To fill up two 
High Court judgeships, a County Court judgeship .. and a 
registrarship in bankruptcy. 1898 Z.xAositor Nov. 356 The 
period of Samuel's judgeship. ; : 

b. hunzorously with foss. adj. as title for a judge. 

1820 Examiner No. 640. 463/1 So peremptory is your 
Judgeship against an unfortunate Radical Reformer! 1821 
1bid. 467/1 His Judgeship must be in a very comfortable 
state of ignorance. 

Judgess (dzvdzés). Now rare. [f. as prec, 
+ -ESs.] <A female judge ; a woman who judges. 

1535 COVERDALE Fudg. iy. 4 At ye same tyme was Iudgesse 


1632 Heywoop 1st Part /ron Age 1. Wks. 1874 III. 279, 
I make you Iudgesse .. You needes must say I am the 
properer man. 1776 J. Apams in Fas, LeZ?. (1876) 172 You 
are now..elected mto an important office, that of judgess of 
the Tory ladies. 1889 E. Epwarpes Sardinia 304 Eleonora, 
the judgess. 

Judging (dzz'dzin), v4. 5b. [f. Jupcr v. + 
-InG1.) The action of JuDGE v4.; judgement. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 5403 To consente to a fals 
juggyng. 1495 Caxton £neydos xxvii. 104 Her lyght 
empesched from the veraye Iugyng in parfyt knowlege. 
1s00-z0 Dunsar Poems ix. 131, I me confess .. Of parciall 
jugeing and pervess wilfulness. 1631 SANDERSON Serm. 
(1681) II. 8 In all our private judgings of other mens 
speeches and actions. 1845 Mrs. S. C. Hatt Whiteboy 
viii. 63 It involved tbem in entanglements of false reason- 
ings, false judgings, and crimes. 

b. altrib., as judging chair, court, place, judg- 
ing-day =judicial day: see JUDICIAL a. 4¢. 

1541 Becon Mews Heaven Wks. (1564) 1. 12 Al shall be 
present before the iudging-place of Christ. ¢1§50 Lioyp 
Treas. Health (1585) Cij, An apostem which doth not 
breake at the fyrst iudginge daye in a Feuer. 1603 B. 
Joxson K. Fames’ Entertainm, Wks. (Rtldg.) 534/2 This 
place [Westminster] .. the cabinet To all thy counsels, and 
the judging chair To this thy special kingdom. 1633 P. 
FietcHer Purple /st. v. li, Where 'twixt two little bils he 
keeps his judging court. 1896 Daily News 13 Feb. 2/5 
(Dog Show) There were sixteen judging rings simultaneously 
in action. 

Judging, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1ne 2] That 
judges; having the function of judging, judicial ; 
Sfec. Having good judgement, able to judge, judi- 
cious, discerning ; also, Censorious. 

1581 Sipney A fol. Poetrie(Arb.) 33 The imaginatiue and 
iudging powre-! 1647 Crarenvon Hist. Keb, wi. § 225 In 
so Grave and Judging an Assembly. 1735 Pore Prod, Sat. 
246 Dryden alone escap'd this judging eye. 1856 Muss 
WixkwortH Yaxder Serm. xi. (1857) 267 Full of judging 
thoughts of other men who do not observe or approve of 
their ways. : ; 

lience Ju‘dgingly adv., with judgement, judici- 
ously, discerningly; censoriously. 

1659 Mitton Civ. Power Wks. (1851) 309 This work 
neither his own ministers nor any els can discerningly 
arough or judgingly perform. 1847-85 D. P. Page's The. 
& Pract. Teach. (ed. Payne) 261 One should never judg- 
ingly declare..‘ You are a liar’. 

Judgmatie (dgvdzmz'tik), a. col/og. [irreg. 
f. JUDGE sd. or v. + -matic, in imitation or parody 
of dogmatic, pragmatic, etc.) =next. 

1835 Tait’s Mae. 11. 575 Sufficiently enlightened, so as to 
make a judgmatic choice. 1898 R. Kirtine iu Aforn. Post 
10 Nov. 5 3 A man of twenty-five years’ sea-experience— 
cool, temperate, and judgmatic, sucb an one as the ordinary 
Warrant Officer. 

Judgmatical (dzvdgmetikal), @. collog. [f. 
as prec. + -AL.] Characterized by good practical 
judgement ; judicious, discerning ; judicial. 

1826 J. F. Coover Mohicans xxv, A judgmatical rap on 
the head stiffened the lying impostor for a time. 1834 W. 
Maainn Sob Burke's Duel in Blackw, Mag. XXXV. 751 
What we call in Ireland a yudgmatical sort of man—a word 
which, I think, might be introduced with advantage into 
the English vocabulary. 1888 Spectator 13 Oct. 1411/1 
‘The tone is moderate and judgmatical throughout. 

Hence Judgma‘tically adv., in the manner, or 
with the air, of a judge. 

1814 Cov. Hawker Diary (1893) 1. 113 Ably described 
and judgmatically criticised in almost every newspaper. 
1855 Lp. Houcuton in W. Reid Life (1291) I. xi. 525 Glad- 
stone shakes his head most judgmatically over the notion. 

Judgment, variant of JUDGEMENT. 

Judicable (dz#dikab'l), a. Now rare. [ad. 
late L. 7atdicabil-is, £. jdicare to judge : see -ABLE.] 
Capable of being judged; liable to judgement. 

1647 Jer. TayLor Lid. roph. ii. 32 They were Hereticks 
both in matter and form and judicable in both tribunals. 
1688 H. Care King’s Right Indulgence 39 No Opinion is 
Judicable, nor no Person Punishable but for a sin. 

+Judicant. Obs. [ad. L. jidicant-em, pr. 
pple. of 7zdicare to judge: sce -ANT.] One who 
Judges, or passes sentence. 

1570 Foxe A. & AV. I. 225/2 That no bishop nor abbot, 
nor any of y® clergy should be at the tudgement of any 
mans death or dismembring, neyther sboulde be any fautor 
of the sayd iudicantes [1596 -ants]. a 

+ Judicate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. jidicat-, ppl. 
stem of 7udicare to judge.) ¢razs. To judge, decide. 

1638 VT. Wuitaker Blood of Grape 5 But the degree 
whether more or less intense is judicated by nature. 

+ Judicate, sb. Obs. rare. [?ad. med.L. jud2- 
catus district under a judge, jurisdiction, f. L. 7zdex, 

jidic-em judge: see -ATE*.] ? Jurisdiction. In 
quot. attr7b, 

1526 in Dillon Customs Pale (1892) 85 All the kings iudi- 
cate officers of the towne and marches of Callis. 

Judica‘tion. fad. L. jadication-em, n. of 
action from jzdicare to judge.] The action of 
judging, judgement (in various senses), 

1625 Hart Avat, Ur.i.i.g Yet may many other circum- 
stances crosse this iudication in any indiuiduall person. 
1655 StTanLey “fist. Philos. (1701) 22/1 There is no certain 
note of Judication and Assent. 1825 Bentuam Hs. (1843) 
V. 382/1 That all-pervading and all-ruling principle, tbe self- 
judication principle. aoe eas 

Judicative (dzadiketiv), a. [f. L. judécat-, 
ppl. stem of édicare to judge + -IVE: see -ATIVE.] 
Having the function of judging. 


JUDICATOR. 


1. Having the function of trying causes or passing 
sentenees ; Judicial, juridteal. 

1641 En. Brooke Eng. Efisc. 1. vi. 31 It hath a power 
Judicative, (or if you will Juridicall,) but not Legislative. 
1752 Hume Ess. §& Sreat., Perf. Commi. (1817) b. 499 Phe 
senate possesses all the judicative authority of the House 
of Lords. 1818 Jas. Mans. Soit. Siufia iv, v_ bk. 200 They 
were thus exclusively vested with the judicative power. 

2. Having the function of forming opinions. 

1647 Farixncoon Sevmt. 120 tt arises from some defect in 
the judicative faculty. 1678 Lively Orac, m1. § 16 They 
. make solemn appeals to their judicative faculties. 

Judicator (dy dike taz). [a. late L. patdicalor, 
agent-n. from jiudicare to judge.] One who judges, 
or acts as a judge. 

17589 Ronrrtson //ist. Scot, vi. Wks. 1813 1. 463 In 
this perilous position stood the Church, the authority of its 
judicators called in question. 1786 State /apers in Ann, 
Keg. 262/1 Until their tezality shall have been decided.. 
by the judicators of the place into which the prize shall have 
been conducted. ¢ 1831 Cnatwers in Jean Watson Life 
Aud. Thomson iv. (1882! 51 The very presence of such would 
have resistless effect on the divisions of our judicators. 

Judicatorial (dga#dikatorial), a. [f. late L. 
Jidicdlort-us JUINCATORY + -AL.] Of or pertaining 
to a judieator or judge ; judicial. 

1818 Jas. Mint. Brit, /udia 111. ii. 80 That very assembly 

, which had already decreed, in its legislative capacity, 
that such evidence was useful, now, mm its judicatorial 
capacity, decreed that it was the reverse. 

Judicatory .ly@ cikatori, -di'katari), sd. [ad. 
late Le graticalort-um, neuter of gadicalord-us ad). : 
see next.] 

1. A court of judicature; a body having judicial 
authority; a tribunal. Now chiefly Sc. 

1606-7 slct of Counsell of Scot. 4 Feb., The Writers 
and Clerkes of all Lucicatories with this Realme. 1676 
Owen Worship of God 83 From the highest Court of 
their Sanhedrim, to the meanest Judicatory in their Syna- 
gozues. 1707 AtteRBURY Serut. (1723) he 172 Human 
Judicatories .. give sentence only on matters of right and 
wrong. 1765 Act 5 Geo. L//,¢. 49 § 4 protest .. shall be 
revisterable in the Courts uf Session or other competent 
judicatories, 1801 A. Hamitton Jivks, (1886) Vit. 226 The 
treaties of the United States had been infracted by State 
laws, put in execution by State judicatories. 1830 Hr. 
Makrtinesu Hist, Peace Vv. vii. 313 ‘he Scotch Cnurch 
. Whose four judicatories..were still all elective. 

b. Pane, and fig. 

3656 Stastey //ist. Philos. w. (1701) 134/2 They assert 
that passions or affections are the Judges [<ptrnpca] ‘Yo 
these assertions. .concerning the Judicatories, agreeth what 
they assert concerning Ends. 1674 Govt. Zougue vi. § 10 
‘These are arraigned at every table, in every tavern; and 
at such variety of judicatories, there will be as great variety 
of sentences. 1850 MeCosu Diz, Gort. (1852 290 It [con- 
science] iy the highest judicatory in the human mind, judg- 
ing all and being judged of none. 

Z. Judicature; a system of judicature. 
c15§75§ Balfour's Pra ticks (1754) 265 Anent the college 
of justice, institutioun and judicatorie thairof. 1647 
Ciarexvon f/ist, Reb. vir. § 206 The Lords, as the 
Supreme Court of Judicatory. 1647 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. 
Eng. i. XXXvii. (1739) 55 Evidence .in the Saxon Judicatory, 
sometimes consisted in the pregnant testimony of the fact 
itself. 1884 Lave Times LXXVE. 3492/1 The judicatories 
of Scotland and England were as independent of each other, 
within their respective territories, as if they were the judi- 
catories of two foreign states. 

+3. A judicatory or critical stage, a crisis. Ods. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Alerc. Contpit. xix. 810 Judicatories (or 
Crises) which do not terminate the disease, are signs of a 
predominant and perverse humour. 

Ju‘dicatory, a. ? Obs. [ad. late L.. judicatori-us 
of or pertaining to judging, f. ppl. stem of L. jita?- 
care to judge: sec -ony.] 

1. Having the function of judging or passing 
sentence; of or pertaining to judgement. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gort. Fug. 1. xlix. (1739) 84 An 
influence upon that Judicatory power that must apply that 
Law. 1659 Pearson Creed vit. 602 ‘The Son of man is thus 
constantly represented as making ,. the last judicatory dis- 
tinction between man and man. a@1718 Penn /racts Wks. 
1726 I. 679 A great Share in the judicatory Power. 1782 
T. Warton Hist. Kiddington 61 Druidical shrines, thrones 
of royal inauguration ..and judicatory tribunals. 

2. By which a judgement inay be made; giving 
a decisive indication, eritical. 

1603 FLorio Montaigne tt. xii, To judge of the apparences 
.. we had need have a iudicatorie iustruinent. 1624 [see 
Inoicatory «z. 1). 1625 Hart Anat, Ur. t. ii. 21 Amongst 
such signes some are called Decretorie, or udicatorie. 


Judicature (dz/-dikctitiz, -citiixz). Also 6 
-oure. [f.med.L jidicatira, f. ppl. stem jidical-, 
of L. jidicdre to judge: see -uRE. Cf. F. jadica- 
dure (1426 in Godef. Compl).] 

1. The action of judging ; administration of justice 


> >? 
by duly constituted courts ; judicial process. Osten 
in phr. court of judicature. 

Supreme Courtof Fudicature in Eugland, that constituted 
by Acts of Parliament in 1873 and 1875, in which were 
united the former separate Courts of Chancery, King's 
Bench, Comnion Pleas, Exchequer, Admiralty, etc. 

1530 PatsGr. 235/1 Judycature, jugement; sentence. 
¢1616 Bacox Adv. Dk. Buckhin, ii. § 4 Sir, the honour of 
ludges in their Iudicature is the King’s honour, whose 
person they represent. 1628 Le Grvs tr. Barclay's A rgenis 
259 Let those which hold places of Iudicature, have as many 
Colleagues appointed to them, 1651 Houses Govt. & Soc. 
xv. § 17. 254 We have demonstratively shewed .. that all 
Judicature belongs to the City, and that Judicature is 
notbing else but an Interpretation of the Laws. 1660 77ia/ 


| 


620 


Regic. 52 it hath not power of Judicature of Life, and 
Death. 1735 Col. Kec. Pennsytr. IV. 31 As well in the 
Court of Chancery as in the other Courts uf Judicature. 
1799 Mackistosn Study Law Nature ¥ Nations Wks. 
1846 I. 372 All the improvements of inankiud in police, in 
judicature, and in legislation. 1819 J. Mansuace Const. 
Opin, (183) 189 The superior court of judicature of New 
Hampshire rendered a judgment upon this verdict. 1846 
MeCcuttocu alee. Brit. Ampire (1854) 11. 251 ‘Lhe system of 
judicature in Ireland rests on the same principles as that of 
England, whence it was introduced by King John. 1873 
Act 36 & 37 Vict. c. 66 § 3 The several Courts hereinafter 
mentioned. shall be consolidated together, and shall con- 
stitute one Supreme Court of Judicature in I:ngland, 

2. The officc, function, or authority of a judge; 
in quot, 1635-536, a judge's tert of office. 

1530 Parscr. 34 A mynister of theyr common welth, outher 
as a capitayne, or in offyce of iudicatoure. 1621 1.0. KEEPER 
Wituiams in /ortescne Papers (Camden) 166 Whose rever- 
sions (even of places under my judicature) } use to seale 
dayly. 1635956 Cowtky Darideis tv. Note 13 Granted, 
that the 40 yexrs assigned by S. Paul (.\cts 13. 20) lo Saul, 
are to include Samuets Judicature. 1706 Puuncirs, Feeds 
catnre, a Judge's Place, or Office, 31875 Maine //ist. Just. 
iv. rar Ifthe property be acquired by judicature or poetry, 
or any profession whatever, 

b. (See quot. 

1847 Craic, Fu ticature .. also, the extent of the jurisdic- 
tion of the judge, and of the court in which he sits to render 
justice. 1854 WessTie cites Louver. 

3. A body of judges or persons having judicial 
power; a court of justice ; a legal tribunal, or such 
tribunals collectively. 

1993 Sc. eicts Fas. 1°/ (1597) § 160 The saidis Assemblies 
and judicatoures (of the Kirk] sall direct their Bedle to the 
persone or personnes disobedient. 1651 Fv Eun Char. Eng. 
in Asse Writ. (1825) 167, } was curious before my return. . 
to visite their judicatures. 1677 Lond, Gaz. No. 1191/4 An 
Act for erecting a Judicature tu determine differences touch- 
ing Houses burnt and demolished by the lac dreadful Tire. 
1795 Be. Watson sl pol. Bible 257 VE the witnesses of the 
resurrection had been examined before any judicature. 1863 
H. Cox /nstit. ut. ii. 299 The essential artribute of the judi. 
cature iy the power of authoritatively interpreting the laws. 

+4. fig. Meutal judgement ; formation or authori- 
tative expression of opinion ; critieism. Oéds. 

@ 1631 Doxse in Select. (1840) 205, | proceed the right 
way in judicature, I judge according to my evidence. 1758 
Jounson Adler No. 18 @ 2 If he Seats himself uncalled in the 
chair of judicature. 

+5. The quality of being judicial (as opposed to 
moral): sec JupiciaL A. 1b. Obs. rare—'. 

1643 Mitton Divorce ut. xii, Our Saviour disputes not 
here the Judicature, for that was not his Office, but the 
inorality of Divorce, whether it be Adultery or no, 

6. atlrib. 

Judicature Acts, a name given to the statutes establish. 
ing the Supreme Court of Judicature, and regulating its 
Practice. “hese include esp. Act 36 & 37 Vict. c. 66 (1873), 
38 & 39 Vict. c. 77 (1875); see also 59 & 60 Vict. c. 14, 
Sch, rr (Short Titles Act, 1896). 

1873 Saf, New. 9 Aug. 163 Fhe Queen confidently expects 
that we shall thank God .. for the Budget. the Judicature 
Act, the Education and Endowed Schools Ainendment 
Acts. 1880 JJauch. Guard. 20 Dec., “Ehe Judicature Acts 
placed a great deal of power in the hands of the Judges. 
1883 JVharton's Law-Lex. (ed. 7) 53/2 Court of Appeal. is 
constituted under the Judicature Act, 1873, the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act, 1876, and the Judicature Act, 1881. /bzd/. 
801 2 Ihe Supreme Court of Judicature Acts. 1873 and 
1875..are commonly referred to as ‘‘Vhe Judicature Acts’. 

Judicial (dzudi-fal), a. and sb, [ad. L. yidi- 
cral-is, f{. jiidicé-unt jndgement: sec -aL. Cf. OF. 
judiciai in Gower), later -ze/.] A. adj. 

1. Of or belonging to judgement in a court of law, 
or to a judge in relation to this function ; pertain- 
ing to the administration of justice; proper to a 
court of law or a legal tribunal; resulting from or 
fixed by a judgement in court. (Also _/g. in refer- 
cnce to God, conscience, etc.) 

Gudicial inurder, murder (or what is asserted to be such) 
wrought by process of law; an unjust though legal death 
sentence. 

1382 Wyc.ir Nh. iii 30 Unto the hous of sodeknys, and 
of the men sellende sheldis azsen the judicial 3ate. a 1420 
Hoccreve De Reg. Prine. 2683 He bad men fla hym quyk 
out of his skynne, And ber-with keuyr pe iudicialsee. ¢ 1530 
L. Cox RAet, (1899) 71 Oracyons iudiciall be, that longe to 
controuersies in the lawe, and plees. 1580 HoLtyBaxp 
Treas. Fr. Tong, On se sted en tugement, they sit at the 
fudiciall seat. 1615 G. Saxpys Trav. 6 Where all causes 
are adjudged, both criminall and judiciall. 1675 BaxTER 
Cath. Theol... 239 Most Protestant Divines..say that Justi- 
fication is a Judicial Sentence of God as Judge. 1767 Buack- 
STONE Com. Ik. xxx. 461 A series of judicial decisions, 
which have now established the law in such a variety of 
cases. 1844 H. H. Witsox Srrt. /adia H1. 290 The asso- 
ciation of the legislative and judicial power was open to 
obvious objection. 1858 Lp. St. Leoxarps Handy-bh. 
Prop. Law xii. 73 Judicial separation i$ a new term intro- 
duced for the old divorce a wens et thoro. 1861 J. Pacet 
Puzzles & Par. (1874) 147 The many judicial murders which 
disgraced that period of our history. 1881 GLapsToxk SJ, 
za Ho, Comm, 22 July, A judicial rent was a rent fixed ac- 
cording to the judgment of a judicial body, a dispassionate 
and impartial body between man and man. 

b. Enforced by secular judges and tribunals: in 
judicial law, opp. to moral and ceremonial. 

1ss1 T. Witson Logike (1580) 15 b, The Morall Lawe 
standeth forever,.. The Iudiciall lawe is next, the whiche 
... we be not bound to observe as the Israelites were. 1650 
Hosses De Corp. Pol. 190 Thou shalt not steal, is simply | 
a Law; but this, He that stealeth an Ox, shall restore 
four fold, is a Penal, or as other call it, A Judicial Law. 


JUDICIAL. 


{ 1651 Baxter /nf Bapt. 102 A meer Judiciall Law proper 
to the Jewish Common-Wealth. 1819 R, Hat JJ &s, (1841) 
V. 327 Vhe laws given to the Israelttes were of three ve 
—ceremonial, judicial, and moral. 

ce. Theol. Inflieted by God as a judgement or 
punishment ; of the nature of a divine judgement. 

1613 Percuas Pilgrimage (1614) 151 That first Anatheina 
and iudiciall curse .. denounced against the Samuritans 
tor hindering the worke of the Temple. 1792 Burke Pres. 
St, AG. Wks, VIE. 113 What is called a judicial blindness, 
the certain forerunner of the destruction of all crowns and 
Kingdoms. 1815 Sovutury in Q. Kev. XIE. 275 Almost it 
scems as if he, and the flagitious army by which he ts 
supported, .. were stricken with judicial blindness. 1849 
Macauray //ist. Eng. viii. 11. 277 An infatuation such as, 
in a more simple age, would have been called judicial. 

da. Judicial factor (Sc. Law): ‘a faetor or ad- 
miutstrator appointed by the Court of Session ou 
special application by petition, setting forth the 
eirctimstances which render the appointment neces- 
sary’: W. Bell Diet J aw Scot. 1861) see Factor 5. 

1849 Act 12 4 13 Vict. © 51 $1 ‘Fhe Expression ‘ Jndicial 
Factor’. .sha!l mean Factor loco tutoris, Factor luco absentis, 
and Curator bonis. 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 484/1 
Lefore a judicial factor can obtain his discharge, the Court 
inust Le satisfied that he has faithfully performed his duty. 
1894 Daily News 6 June 8/6 Charged. .with stealing 1,100/. 
from two estates on which he was judicial factor. 

2. Having the function of judgement ; invested 
with authority to judge eanses. 

1561 ‘I. Norton Cadziu's Just. ui. xti, §:1 We purpose not 
to speake of the righteonsnesse of a worldly iudiciall courte, 
but of the heauenlye iudgement seat. 1601 Sir W. Cors- 
waLLis Jsc, Sencca (1631) 4 Yet cannot these present their 
griefes to judiciall men, 1769 Junius Lett, xa. 103 The 
returning officer is net a judicial, but a purely ministerial 
officer, 1863 Ht. Cox /ustit. 1 iii, 15 Parliaments were 
originally judicial as well as legislative assemblies. 

b. Judicial combat (duel), one engaged in for 
formal decision of a controversy. 

18a0 Scott /vanhoe xliv. 1828 — F. A. Perth xxv, That 
the pretended judicial combat was a mockery of the divine 
will, and of human laws. 1834 b.. Ritcuie Wand, by Setue 
s6 he practice of private duels grew naturally out of judicial 
combats. 1882 H. Srexcer /’riuc. Soctot. § 522 Judicial duels 
..continned in France down to the close of the 14th century. 

e. Judicial Committee of the Privy Council : 
one of the two Aypellate Tribunals in Great 
jritain, established in 1832 for the disposal of 


appeals made to the King in Council. 

These are chiefly appeals from the Colonial and Feclesias- 
tical Courts. Other appeals formerly made 10 the King in 
Council now come before the Court of Appeal! as constituted 
by the Judicature Acts. 

1841 /'euy Coed XIX. 24 By 3 and 4 Wm. 1V.,c. 41, the 
jurisdiciion of the privy council is further enlarged, and 
there is added to it a body emitled ‘the judicial committee 
of the privy courcil’. 1863 H. Cox /ystst. uu. vit. 485 
Besides the House of Lords, there is another supreme 
tribunal of appeal—the Queen in Council, whose judicial 
functions are delegated to the Judicial Conimiitee of the 
Privy Council. The jurisdiction of the Comniittee is exer- 
cised principally to review judgments of the Colonial, the 
Ecclesiastical, and the Admialty Courts. 1872 J. Irvine 
Anu. Time 985, 2 (23 Feb. 1871 The Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council give judgment in the appeal of the Rev. 
Mr. Purchas, known as the ‘ Brighton Ritual Case’. 

3. Of a judge; proper to a judge. 

1800 slsiat. ann. Reg., Proc. £. Ind. Ho. 58/2 (These 
men} somewhat similar to aldermen in London .. did lately: 
send a memorial desiring judicial salaries. a 1832 Mackin- 
tosu Life More Whs. 1846 }. 409 That concentration of 
authority in the hands of the superior courts at Westminster, 
which contributed indeed to ihe purity and dignity of the 
judicial character. 1856 Froupe A/st. Ang. (1858) }. ii. 135 
A political difficulty .. was laid befure the pope in his judicial 
capacity, in the name of the nation. 1888 Brycr Amer. 
Connnw, Yk. u. xiii. 120 What is called, even in America 
where robes are not worn, the ‘ purity of the judicial ermine’. 

4. Giving judgement or decision upon any mat- 
ter; forming or expressing a Judgement; disposed 
to pass judgement ; relative to judgement ; critical. 

1589 NasHe Pref, Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 8 More 
iudiciall in matters of conceit, than our quadrant crepun- 
dios, that spit ergo in the mouth of enerie one they meete. 
1632 Detoxry Shomas of Reading in lhoms £. £. Prose 
Rout, (1858) 1. 135 ft becommeth not ine to controule your 
iudiciall thoughts. 1841-4 Emtrson £ss., Over-Soul Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 119 The intercourse of society .. is one wide, 
judicial investigation of character. 1846 Sumner Pickertiug 
in Orat. 4 Sf. (1850) Ik. 459 His mind was rather judicial 
than forensic in its cast. 1896 A. 4 Q. 8th Ser. IX. 160/2 

' The Quarterly Review has for many years been distin- 
guished for its judicial fairness. 

b. Pertaining to the judgement of the reputed 

influence of the heavenly bodies upon human affairs. 


Judicial astrology : see ASTROLOGY 1 b. 
¢.1391 Cuaucek dstrol. 1. § 4 Theise ben obseruauncez of 
iudicial matiere & rytes of paiens, in which my spirit ne 
hath no feith, ne no knowyng of hir doroscopuin. 1475 
Bk, Nobtesse (Roxb.) 60 The noble science of sucbe judicielle 
mater in causis naturelle concernyng the influence of the 
bodies of hevyn. 1560 [see Astrococy 1b}. 1642 Futter 
Hoty & Prof, St. . viis 74 As for judicial! Astrology (which 
hath the least judgement in it) this vagrant hath been whipt 
out of all Jlearned corporations, 1728 PemBerton -Vew/ou's 
Philos. 7, Addicted to judicial astrology . and to such-like 
superstitions. 1827 Bextuam Ration, Evid. Wks. 1843 
VIE. 210 Among alchymists and judicial astiologers there 
have been those who have been dupes to the iinpostures by 
which they profited. ; ; 
+e. Aled. That determines the issue, or belongs 


to the crisis, of a disease: =CRITICAL 4. (Some- 


| times with combination of prec. sense.) Ods. 


JUDICIALITY. 


1544 Puarr Regim. Lyfe (1553) Gjb, If the iaundis.. 
appeare in the vj day, beyng a day iudicial or cretike of the 
ague,..it is a very good sygne. 1651 Cucreprer Asivol. 
Fudzem. Dis. (1658) 32 “Vhe time or houses noted betwixt 
the Crisis, are called the judicial times, or such times wherein 
a man may judge what the disease is, or what it will be. 

+d. Rhet. Critical. Ods. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. Ep. A, Of Epistles, some 
be demonstrative, some suasorie, and other some iudiciall. 
1585 A. Day Lug. Secretary 1. (1625) 20, 4. speciall heads, 
that is to say; Demonstrative, Deliberative, Judicial, and 
Familiar Letters. 1620 I’. Grancer Div. Logtke 3 Every 
proposite or matter conceived..is reduced to three heads, 
or kinds, Demonstrative, Deliberative, Judiciall. 

+ 5. That has or shows sound judgement ; judi- 
cious. Obs. 

181 Sipvey Afol, Poetrie (Arb.) 33 The same man.. 
should..grow..to a iudicial comprehending of them. 1616 
Buttokar, /udictall,..also wise; graue, of great iudge- 
ment. 31624 Caer. Smitu WVirginfa v. 209 He shewed him- 
selfe so iudiciall and industrious as gaue great satisfaction. 

B. sé. [Elliptical uses of the adj.J 

+1. A judicial law or ordinance: see A. 1b. Ods. 

¢1380 Wyciir Wks. (1880) 285 Sermonyalis of be oolde 
lawe & summe iudycialis bynden nou3zt now. ¢ 1449 Pecock 
Repr. 18-19 The posityf lawe of the ceremonyes ludicialis 
& sacramentalis. 1877 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 404 
‘The ludicials teach the gouernment ofan house or a coinmon 
weale. 1652 Sparke Print, Devot. (1663) 417 In all the 
judicials and ceremonials..there was ever somewhat moral 
wrapped up in them 172 Sé. German's Doctor & Stud, 
334 By the law of God in the Old Testament, called the 
Judicials. : 

+ 2. Determination, decision. judgement. Odés. 

1447 Bokenuam Seyntys \Roxb.) 138 Afiyr the judycyal 
of very resoun To lovyn hys credytour most holdyn was he 
Wych of hys dette had most pardoun. 1589 Nasue duel. 
Absurd. Epist. ? iij, Whose effectuall iudiciall of your 
vertues made such deepe impression in my attentive imazi- 
nation. 1631 I’. Power Zom Add Trades 32 There is no 
true judi-iall of the falling and rising of commodities. 

+b. aistrol. A determination or conclusion as 
to a future event from the positions of the heavenly 
bodies; the system of such determinations. Ods. 

1496 Dives & Panp. (W. de W.) 1. xxxiv. 73 Vhey that .. 
take hede to the Iudycyall of astronomye or to dyuyna:yons. 
1561 Even Arte Nanig. Pref, The. .phantasticall obserua- 
tions of the iudicials of astrolozie. 1652 Gave Vagastrom. 
23 Where is obliquity but in the judicials of astrolozie? 

+e. Afed. \Wetcrminatio: of the uature of a 
disease ; diagnosis. Ods. 

giz (¢77/7) ludycyall of Uryns. 1548 Uoatt Z£vasm. Par. 
Luke Pref. 10 The corporall physicians doo often tymes 
varie ..in their iudicials of the diseases. 

+3. A legal judgement. Ods. 

1534 Barnes Supplic. King ii. Wks (1572) 20) It is to 
your condemnation, and to your ignomynie, that you dve 
exercise iudicials among you. 1669 BurNry KeoS. dnpow 9) 
Our Saviours own argument concerning the ludicials of an 
Infidel, He can but kill the body. 

+b. An instrument of legal punishment. Oés. 

c 1640 J. Smytu Lrues Berkeleys (1883) I, 201 Stocks, cage, 
tumbreli, pillory, Cuckinz-stoole and other Juditialls and 
castigatories. 

Ilence Judiciality (dzdifijliti), Tudi-cial- 
ness, the quality or character of being judicial ; 
Judicialize (dgzdi-faloiz) v7. ¢ravs., to treat judi- 
cially, arrive at a judgement or decision upon. 

1727 Baitry vol. 11., Fudicialness, judicial Quality, State 
or Condition. 1867 Pad/ Alal/ G. 5 Jan. 1 His mind .. has 
something different, in its kind of judiciality, from what is 
usually meant by impartial intellectual judgment. 1877 
Tr. Sinctaik .W-vnt 6 Must one .. judicialise the problem 
whether Shakespeare died from a debauch, before one can 
have soul-liftings with [him] on the divine spirit’s wings. 

Judicially (d3mdi-fali), adv. [f. prec. + -LY2,] 
In a judicial manner. 

1. In the way of legal judgement, or in the office 
or capacity of judge; in, by, or in relation to, the 
administration of justice; by legal process; by 
sentence of a court of justice. 

1465 Paston Lett. U1. 223 Judicialy syttyng the seyde 
M. RR. rgqz Hen. VIIL Declar. Scots Bivb, Regesters 
and Recordes judicially and autentiquely made. 1617 
Moryson /¢7x. u. 16 Indited, thongh absent, and condemned 
judicially of Treason. 1783 4 /nsqorth's Lat, Dict. (Morell) 
Iv. s.v. Ulysses, For whan reason, the armour of Achilles 
was judicially given to him, rather than to Ajax. 1855 Ee 
Cox /ustit. m1. vii. 695 As late as 1735, Sir Robert Walpole 
sat judicially in the Exchequer, 1865 Lecny Ration. 1.1. 
132 The last who perished judicially in England. 

b. Zheol. In the way of a divine judgement or 
punishment, 

1654 Futter Tivo Serum. 66 God .. may judicially harden 
those from whom his grace is withdrawne, for making no 
better use thereof. 1782 Cowrer etd, Wks. 1837 XV. 122 
Though I love my conntry, I hate its follies and its sins, 
and had rather see it scourged in inercy, than judicially 
hardened by prosperity. 1835 J. H. Newman Par. Servi. 
(1836) II. x. 123 The multitude of sinners judicially blinded. 

2. After the manner of a judge; with judicial 
knowledge and skill; critically. 

1577-87 Houxsuen Chron. III. 1402/2 A noble mind 
iudiciallie grounded vpon the truth of diuine philosophie. 
1617 Moryson /¢7v. 11. 37, | would have a Traveller .. 
speake of those things, whereof he could discourse most 
eloquently and judicially. 1868 Freeman Norwt. Cong. 
II. viii. 165 He judicially suns up what was good and what 
was evil in him. : ; A 

+b. So as to determine something ; determina- 
tively. Ods. 

1609 Doutaxp Ornith, Aicrol. 5x Rests are placed in 
Songs..Essentially, when they betoken silence. ludicially, 
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when they betoken not silence but the perfect Moode: and 
then their place is before the signe of Time. 

+3. With sound judgement, judiciously. Ods. 

1600 E, Brount tr. Conestaggio 81 All agreed that the 
King ..had not dealt therein iudicially, saying it was a 
meane to breed contention. 1653 Watton clugler iv. 108, 
!find Mr. Thomas Barker..deal so judicially and freely in 
a little book of his of Angling. 

Judiciarily, adv. rare. [f. next + -Ly2.} 
Jn a judiciary manner or sense; judicially. 

1611 Cotar., /udictairement, iudiciarily, iudicially. ¢ 1619 
R. Jones in Phenix (1708) I. 480 ‘Vhe words .. may easily 
be taken judiciarily..or they may be taken popularly. 

Judiciary (d3zdi‘fiari), a. and sb. Now rare. 
[ad. L. jadictar?-us, t. judict-um judgement : see 
-Ary, and cf. F. judiefazre (14-15th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] = Jupician. A. adj. 

1. Of or belonging to legak or formal judgement, 
or to a judge in his capacity of giving such judge- 
ment; pertaining to judicature or to courts of law. 
= JupiciaL A. I. 

1631 Cotcr., /udictnire,. .iudiciarie, iudiciall, donein Court. 
r6rz ‘I. ‘Vavtor Comm. Titus ii. 13 Although he shall 
exercise his iudiciarie power. 1670 Biount Law Dict. 
Ded., Persons, Dignified with the Judiciary Scarlet Robe. 
1787 JEFFERSON IV vit. (1894) IV. 475, I like the organization 
of the government into Legislative, Judiciary and Executive. 
1876 Dicsy Real Prof. ii. 64 Laws..are made indirectly by 
the tribunals in deciding upon particular cases. .. [Llese] 
are sometimes called judge-made, or judiciary laws. 

+b. =JUbDICIAL A. tb. Obs. 

1699 BurNeT 39 Art. sil. (1700) ror The Judiciary Parts 
of the Law were those that related to them as they were a 
Society of Men. 

$e, =JiuprcrAn A. 1c. Obs. 

1656 R. Roninson Christ all 425 It is a judiciary hand of 
God upon the Papists. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles i. 24 
Judiciaiie Hardnesse of heart and Blindnesse of Minde. 

+2. Having the function of judging ; deciding as 
a judge or arbiter: =JupiciaL A. 2. Ods. 

1690 Cuitp Disc. Trade (1694) 146 So many of the said 
Judiciary Merchants as l.eard the said Cause and Causes, 
and signed the Judgments or final Decrees in thein. 

b. =Juniciat A. 2b. 

1768 Beracksvone Comm, M11, xxii. (1809) 337 The first 
written injunclion of judiciary combats that we meet with, 
is in the laws of Gundebald, a. bp. 501. 1826 Dicsy Lroadst. 
Hon.(1829) 1. Godefriius 273 The Clergy of Spain. -instead 
of compurgatory oaths and iudiciary combats, ordained the 
proofs by witnesses and regular examination. 

+3. Forming a judgement or opinion, discerning: 
=JupiciaL A. 4. Obs. 

@1631 Donne 2nd Sernt. Gen. i. 26, 1 have a power to 
judge, a judiciarie, a discretive power. 1656 STANcey /7//s?. 
Philos, +. (1701) 180/2 This Judgnient may not unfitly be 
termed Judiciary. 

+b. Ol, or in reference to, astrology: 
craL A. 4b. 
judgements or decisions by any kind of divination, 
as ‘physiognomy ’. Ods. 

1604 ‘I, Wrich? Passions vi. 315 What vaine studies 
exercise. .our iudiciarie Astronomers, by calculating nativi- 
tees telling events. 1640 Br. Revnotps Passions ix. 78 All 
which .. I include under the name of Iudiciarie Physio- 
gnomie. 1734 tr. Koddin’s Anc. Hist. (1327) III. vir. vii. 327 
The wild chimeras of judiciary astrology. 

te. Rhet. =Jupiciay A. 4d. Obs. 

1776 G. Camper ’Ailos. Rhet. 1. 17 Three sorts of ora- 

tions, the deliberative, the judiciary and the demonstrative. 
B. sé. (Cf. med.L. jaatciaria, jidterarius sbs.] 
+1. An art of divination : see A. 3b. Ods. 

1587 Gotpinc De A/ornay xxv. 382 What Art mooued 
lacob to say it?.. If yee say Phiznomie or Iudiciarie, the 
good old man was blind. 1594 Carew fuarte's Exam, 
Wits (1616) 183 All the sciences belonging to the imagina- 
tion..as the Mathematickes, Astrologie, Arithmeticke, Per- 
spectiue, Iudiciarie, and the rest. 

+b. A judicial astrologer. Oés. 

1652 GauLe A/agastrom, 136 May not the morose judi- 
ciaries be thus urged? 

2. ta. A place or court of judicature. rare. 

1681 W. Ronertson Phrascol. Gen. (1693) 780 A Judiciary 
or place of Judgment. 

b. = JUDICATURE 3. 

180z M. Cut.er in Life, Frauds. & Corr. (1888) II. 81 He 
at length pointed out .. the impossibility of a government 
being supported without an independent judiciary. 1875 
Giapstoni Glean. VI. Ixxxiii. 185 That strength depends 
on the magistracy, the police, the judiciary, the standing 
army, 1885 Lav Times LXXIX. 83/1 Head of the Irish 
magistracy and chief of the judiciary. 

Judicious (dzvdi-fas), a. Also 7 error. -itious. 
[ad. F. judictewx, -euse (Montaigne, 16th c.) = It. 
giudizioso, f. L. judici-um judgement: see -ous.] 

1. Of persons (or their faculties, ete.): Having or 
exercising sound judgement ; discreet, wise, sensi- 
ble. a. in relation to intellectual matters: Form- 
ing correct opinions or notions; sound in discern- 
ment; wisely critical. 

1598 Fi.orio, Gizudictoso, iudicious, learned, wise, discreet. 
160z Suaks. //am. in. ii. 29 Now this ouer-done .. though 
it make the vnskilfull laugh, cannot but make the Ludicious 
greeue. 1626 Jackson Creed viii, xxii. § 2 It hath beene 
long agoe observed by the learned and judicious Hooker. 
1669 GALE Crt. Gentiles 1. Introd. 4 Thus also Judicious 
Chillingworth. 1685 Bovte Lng, Notion Nat. iv. 95 The 
famousest and judiciousest of the ancienter Rabbins. 1724 
A. Cotuins Gr. Chr. Relig. 42 One of the most Judicious of 
Interpreters, the great Grotius. 1818 Hautam J/id. Ages ix. 
1, (1819) III. 305 There were men who made the age famous, 
grave lawyers, judicious historians, wise philosophers. 


= Jubi- 


Also, Pertaining to the giving of 
g giving | 


JUFFER. 


b. in relation to practical matters: Wise in 
adapting means to ends; capable and careful in 


action; prudent. (Now the more frequent use.) 

1600 E. [rounT tr. Coxestaggto 82 Being accounted..con- 
fident, iudicious, and diligent, although of no great experi- 
ence. 1605 SHans. A/acé. 1. ii. 16. 1658 W. SANDERSON 
Graphice 20 Vo give honour to this Art of Painting many 
worthy Gentlemen .. are become Luditious practitioners 
herein. a1704 T. Brown Praise Pov, Wks. 1730 1.92 A 
judicious pilot. 1819 Scott Leg, A/ontrose vi, No judicious 
commander allows either flags of truce or neutrals to remain 
in his camp longer than is prudent. 

2. Of action, thought, ete. : Proceeding from 
or showing sound judgement; marked by discre- 
tion, wisdom, or goou sense. a. in relation to 
intellectual matters. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. Prol., That.. We might 
waigh massy in judicious scale. 1621 Burton Anat. Aled. 
1. fi. an. xv. (1651) 137, I would that all .. would read those 
judicious tracts of Dr. Henry Spelman. 1781 Cowrer 
Conversat. 235 A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct. 
1861 Geo. Exiot Silas A/. xi, As she concluded this judi- 
cious reniark, she turned to the Miss Gunns. 

b. in relation to practical matters. 
more frequent use.) 

1600 E, Brount tr. Conestaggio 201 This retraite .. yet 
was ..iudicious, the place being strong by nature. 1695 
Tempe /utrod. Hist. Eng. 279 Vosurmount all Dangers .. 
by brave Actions and judicious Councils. 1781 Gisgon Decé. 
& F. (1869) I. xix. 530 A very judicious plan of operations 
was adopted, 1833 Hr. Martineau I anderpul & S. vi. 95 
Selling again the judicious purchases they were enabled 10 
make. 1853 Sir H. Douctas A/iit. Bridges 143 A splendid 
and very instructive example of what may be effected by 
judicious combinations and arrangements. 

43. =Jumiciat A. 1. Obs. 

(But in the two,Shaks. quots. the actual sense is douvtful. 
Fucdicial does not occur in Shaks.) 

1605 SHAKS. Lear un. iv. 76 Iudicious punishment, "twas 
this flesh begot Those Pelicane Daughters. 1607 — Cor. v. 
vi. 128 His last offences to vs Shall haue ludicious hearing. 
1611 Coryat Crudditics 279 Their courts of justice, their 
judicious proceedings. 1632 J. Havwarp tr. Liond?'s Ero- 
mena 178 To proceede against him by a judicious way. 

Judi-ciously, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly 2] 

1. Ina judicious manner; with sound or correct 
judgement ; discreetly, wisely, prudently. 

1601-2 Fursecne rst Ft. Parall. Introd. 1 To excite 
.. some other .. farre inore fully, indiciously, and learnedly 
to accomplish this busines. 1688 Boye /inal Causes Nat. 
Things 1. 91 Opium. .is now imployed as a noble remedy, 
as indeed it is, if skilfully prepared and judiciously ex- 
hibited. 1756 Dr. Deiany in Life & Lett, dlrs, Delany 
(1861) IIL. 388 She read and wrote two languages correctly 
and judiciously. 2839 James Lonis A/V, IL. 325 (Vhere 
are] few examples of remote dependencies upon great 
empires being well or judiciously governed. 1879 FrouvE 
Cesar vi. 56 Money judiciously distributed among the 
leading politicians had secured the Senate’s connivance. 

+2. By a legal or formal judgement ; judicially. 

21634 Coxe & Davies tzt/e) England’s Independency 
upon the Papal Power, Historically and Judicionsly stated. 
1737 Wuision Fosephus, Antig. ui. xv. § 2 God .. had 
judiciously condeinned them to that punishment. 

+b. With the air of a judge ‘laying down the 
law’; dogmatically. Ods. 

1728 Morcan Algiers Pref. 7 How many [Englishmen} 
have I met with..most judiciously terming the best of them 
(Moors vand Arabs} ‘savages ’. 

Judi‘ciousness. [f. as prec.+-NEss.}] The 
quality of being judicions; soundness of judge- 
ment; discretion, wisdom, prudence, good sense. 

1651 Fuller's Abel Rediv. (1867) 11. 121 He had not met 
with the like before for .. judiciousness. 1655 Futter CA, 
Hist, v. iv. § 16 Such the soil of this Sir Thomas More, in 
which facetiousnesse and judiciousnesse were excellently 
tempered together. 1751-73 Jortin Zcc/. Hist. (R.), Vhe 
examination. .requires, 1n due proportion, judiciousness and 
precaution. 1886 Law 7imes LXXX. 191/2 L. J. Bowen 
points out, with judiciousness and precision, some of the 
chief results of the great changes initiated in 1873. 

Judy (dzadi). [A familiar pet-form of the 
female name /zdith.| Name of the wife of Punch 
in the puppet-show of ‘Punch and Judy’; hence 
(slang) applied disparagingly or contemptuously, 
esp. to a woman of ridicnlous appearance. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Fudy,a blowen; but some- 
times used when speaking familiarly of any woman. 1825 
C. M. Westmacort Eng. Spy Ut. 65 Old Punch with his 
Judy, 1885 Kunciman Shippers & SH. 3 You get caught 
speaking to any of them steerage judies. J/od. slang. 
Doesn't she look a Judy? 

b. Comd,, as Judy-puppet; Tady-cow, a local 
naine for the lady-bird (ct. dady-cow). 

1855 Rosinson Whitby Gloss., Fudy-cow. 1897 QO. Rev. 
Oct. 331 Vhey are simply Judy-puppets in the Policinello 
of conventionality. 

Jue, obs. form of Jew. 

Juel, Jueler, ete., obs. ff. JEWEL, -ER, etc. 

+Jurelet. Obs. rare. Pl. 4 iueles. [a. OF. 
joclet, jonelet (pi. -es, -etz, -es), dim. of joel JEWEL] 
A plaything, a toy. 

1340 Ayenb, 77 Pe conioun his bayp [i.e. buyeth them] uor 
rubys, uor sates, ober uor emeroydes, bet byepb as iueles 
to childeren. [orfg. (Cotton Cleop. A v. If. 63) ce sont come 
ioueles (v. 7. in Godef., iuweletz) aenfans.) 

+Ju‘ffer. Obs. [cf Du. 7ufer maiden, young 
lady, miss; also, spar, beam, joint; worn-down 
form of jufvrouw, jonkvrouw; so Ger. jungfer 
(from juzgfran), also, in shipbuilding, juge7.] A 
piece of timber four or five inches square. 


(Now the 


JUFFLE. 


1677-83 Moxon Afech, Exerc. (1703) 162 Fuffers, Stuff, 
about 4 or 5 inches square, and of several Lengths. Hence, 
1688 in R. Hote, 1823 in Nicuo.son /ract. Butler. 

+ Ju fille, v. Sc. Obs. [Origin and meaning ob- 
scurc; perh. related to SHUFFLE, but app. of earlier 
appearance.} 7z#fr. ?) To shuffle; to fumble in- 
eptly, to bungle, to ‘ mafile’. Ience + Ju ‘filing 
pfi.a.; also ¢ Sufiler. 

1500-20 Dunsar Poems lili. 16 Ane hommilty jommeltye 
juffler, Lyk a stirk stackarand in the ry. 1535 Lyxvesay 
Sabre, lnterl. Auld Man 218 Scho may call me ane 
iufflane iok. 15.. Rowilf's Cursing Bann, MS.) 251 Than 
luflar Tasy with his iaggis, And Belly Bassy with his 
baggis, At hellis gettis sall mak sic reirding. 

Jug (dgvg), 5.1 

1. A pet name or familiar substitute for the femi- 
nine name Joan, or Joanna; applied as a common 
noun to a homely woman, maid-scrvant, sweet- 
heart, or mistress; or as a term of disparagement. 
Now rare, 

(Like Suke, Suky = Susan (Sue), Jack, Jacky = Fohn, 
and other similar formations, this was prob. partly phonetic, 
partly a playful perversion. Forms app. related or parallel 
are the masculine Yagge, Feeye = Jack; Fugytin, beside 
Fankin, Jenkin, Punkin, Jackin; Fuckin Fuckson, Fuxron; 
all ultimately from Fohn. (See E. W. B. Nicholson /edt- 
gree of Fack, 1892.)) 

1569 Preston Camdyses in ILazl, Dodsley 1V. 183 Kuff 
I will give thee sixpence to lie one night with thee. Jer. 
Gogs heart, slave, dost thou think Iam a sixpenny jug? 
1594 Anack to know @ knave ibid. V1. 511 Then comes a 
soldier counterfeit, and with him was his jug. 1605 Suaks. 
Lear 1, iv. 245 Foole.. Wboop lugge | loue thee. 1613 
Coter., Janette, lug, Linnie (a woman's name). fbi, 
Iehaunette, lug, or linnie. 1631 Bratawatr ll Aimertes, 
Launderer 59 She..will not wet her hand lest shee spoyle 
the graine of her skinne: Mistris Joan ha’s quite forgot that 
shee was once jugge. 1632 Rowey Woman never vered 
in Hazl. Dodsley NIE 115 Clown [to Foan] Bring him away, 
Jug. 1707 Mrs. Centiivrr Platon. Lady im, But hark 
ye, dont you marry that ill-manner’d Jug, the Relict of a 
cheating old rogue. 1830 Monk Bentley xv. 424 Joanna.. 
was his favourite child: .. having received from him the 
fondling appellation of Jug in her infancy, she continued to 
be called Jug Bentley, as long as she remained unmarried. 

2. Asthe second element in local naines of various 
small birds, as dank-jug, the chifichaff, also the 
willow warbler; Aedye-jug, the long-tailed tit- 
mouse. (But cf. Jue 54.3) 

1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Fuge, and Fugey, a diminutive of 
Joan or Jane. .. It is now, I believe, exclusively applied to 
sundry small birds. 1885 Swainson /'rov. Names Birds 
26 Chiffchaff .. Bank-bottle or -jug (Bedfordshire). From 
the shape and situation of its nest. /4icf. 32 British Long- 
tailed Titmouse. .. I‘he penduline form of the nest, and the 
feathers which compose the lining, have obtained for the 
bird the names of Jack ina bottle .. Hedge juz. - 

Jug (dzxg), sb.2 [Origin uncertain: possibly, 
as stiggestcd by Wedgwood, a transferred use of 
Juc sd.!, the feminine name, for which there are 
analogies. But no actual evidence connecting the 
words has yet been found. (Cf. Skcat £¢ynzol. 
Dict, s.v.)] 

1. A decp vessel, of varying shape and size, for 
holding liquids, usually with a cylindrical or 
swelling body, or one that tapers upward, having 
a handle on one side, and often a spott. Fre- 
quently with qualification denoting use or kind, as 
browt-; claret-, cream-, milk-, wateritg, etc. 

The name is applied locally with various extensions or 
restriclions lo vessels, commonly ot earthenware, also of 
glass or metal, sometimes even of wood or leather, occa- 
sionally, asin a hot-water jug, furnished withalid; in U.S, 
baving ‘a narrow neck or oritice, usually stopped bya cork” 
(Cent, Dict.). 

1§38 Eryot Dict., Cantharus, a pot or a iugge. 15§5 
Even Decades 38 Tbey haue sundry kyndes of water pottes, 
iugges, and drinckinge cuppes, made of earthe. 1596 Suaks. 
Tam. Shr. Induct. ii. 90 You would presente her at the 
Leete, Because she brought stone- lugs, and noseal‘d quarts, 
1678 Mrs. Beun Str P. Fancy v. i, You're a Dutch Butter- 
ferkin, a Kilderkin, a double Jugg. 1756 NuGent Gr. Tour, 
Germany 11. 403 There is a great sale of stone juggs and 
pitchers at Andernach. 1783 O’Krere Poor Softicr, Song 
‘The Brown Fug'i, This brown jug that now foams with 
mild ale.. Wasonce Toby Filpot. 1824 Scorr Aedgauntlet 
Let. iv, A small jug, which he replenished with ale from a 
large black-jack. 1828 P. CunnincHam wv. S. Wales (ed. 3) 
II. 107 Common brown Toby Philpot jugs. 1885 J. Marti- 
neau 7yfes Eth. The. 1.131 A jug is said to be empty wben 
ithasnowater, 1886 S. 17. Linc. Gloss.. Fug, a stone bottle, 
such as is used for wine or spirits, not sucb as a Milk-Jug, 
which is called a Pitcher, /éid., Pitcher, .. the term Jug 
is applied to large stoneware jars. ee ; 

b. A jug with its contents; the liquid in a jug; 
esp. beer, as distinguished from the contents of a 
bottle, i.e. wine. Also, locally, A measure of 


capacity for ale or beer, usually about a pint. 

1635 D. Dickson Pract, Wks. (1845) 1. 92 Carry out the 
refuse and jugsofthe house. @1716 Souta Serm. Liv. (R.), 
The sordid temptations of the jug and the bottle. 1765 
Cowrer Let, to Lady Hesketh 14 Sept., He gave me..a 
black jug of aleof his own brewing. 1848 Dickens Domtdey 
v, He came up with a jug of warm water. , 

2. slang. A prison, jail; more fully STONE-sUG. 

1834 H. Ainswortu Kookivood 11, v, In a box of the stone- 
jug 1 was born. /4fd., Thus was I bowl'd out at last, And 
into the jug for a lag was cast. 1861 LoweLL Biglow P. 
1. i. Poems 1890 II. 229 They sentenced me.. to ten years 
in the Jug. 1890 Botprewoop Robbery under Arms 144 
Men just out of the jug..witb their close-shaved faces, 
cropped beads, and prison-clothes. 1899 Besant Orange 
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Girl Prol., That hospitable place .. the Black Jug—where 
before long you will pass a few pleasant days. 
| 8. Contb,, as jug-metal, -pot; jug-broke adj.; 
also jug-bitten a. slang), intoxicated; jug: fish- 
ing U..5., a mode of fishing with the line and bait 
tied to a floating ‘ jug’ or bottle (Cent. Dict... 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) }i“és. (N.), When any of them 
are wounded, pot-shot, “jug-bitten, or cup-shaken, so that 
they have lost all reasonable faculties of the minde. a1658 
CLevELAND Poems, Agatust: Ale ii, The *Jug-broke Vate 
doth owe to thee Its bloody l.ine and Pedigree. 1641 
Frexcu Destell. i. (1651) 4 They may be of Copper .. or of 
*Jug-metall, or Potters-metall ieecd. 1654 GAYToN /’leas. 
Notes 1, xxii. 276 It may as well be denyed, that Duke 
D'Alva’s face is not to be seen on *Jugge-pots in Holland. 

Jug (dgvg),5d.3 Also joug. An imitative re- 
presentation of onc of the notes of the nightingale, 
and somc other birds, usually repeated as jug, 
jug; henec, used as a name for this note. 

(1523 SKELTON Garl, Lanref Wks. 1843 I. 401 To here this 
nightingale,.. Warbelynge in the vale, Dug, dug, lug, iug, 
.. With chuk, chuk, chuk, chuk ! 1576 Gascoicne PAtlomene 
(Arb.) 113 The next note to hir phy Is Iug, Tug, lug, I 

esse. 1773 Barrincron in #’Arl, Frans, LUXE. 261 
Nothing, however, can be more marked than the note of 
a nightingale called its ug. 1864-5 Woop somes ierthout 
ff, xxxi, (1868) 624 The ‘jug-jug' of one Nightingale is 
sure tu set singing all others within hearing. 

Jug, 50.4 rare~', Also jugg. [f. Jue v3] 
The slecping place of partridges, where they ‘jug’ 
or nestle together. 

1834 Munir Art. Birds (1841 1. 43 The night worms and 
other small animals .. have mostly retired into the earth 
before the partridges leave their ‘jugg’ or sleeping place. 

{J ug, an error for ING, meadow, in 17-18th c. 
Dicts., Halliwell, etc.) 

Jug,v.! [f. Jue 56.2] 

+1. intr. Yo usc a jug; to drink. Obs. 

1681 WW. Rosrrtson PAvascol. Gen. (1693) 721 Be jugging 
or jogging: Aut die, aut abl. a ; 

2. trans. (Cookery.) ‘Yo stew or boil in a jug or 


Jar (csp. a hare or rabbit). 
1747 [see Juccep belowh 1769 Mrs. Rarraun Fag. 
Mousckpr. (1778) 135 Vo jug a Hare, 1868 rowninc Ang 
& Bk vin. 1386 Gigia can jug a rabbit well enough. 1898 
1. Arcu Story of Life vit. 160 If [ could catch that hare .. 
would carry him home and jug him. ‘ 

3. slang. To shut up in jail; to imprison. (Cf. 
Jue sb.2 2.) Also transf. To confine. 

1841 Catuin VV. Asner, (nd. (1844) U1. xxxv. 36 The poor 
fellow was soon jugged up. 1877 Lowewt Lett. HI. viii. 230, 
I have been there every day except when I was jugged with 
the gout. 1890 Botprewoon Kebbery under Arms 166 I'm 
not going to be jugged again, not if I know it. 

Hence Jugged (dzecd) ffl. a., esp. in jugged 
hare; Iweging vl, sb. 

1747 Mrs. Grasse Cookery 50 A jugged Ilare. Cut it in 
little picces,.. put them into an earthen Jugg,..cover the 
Jugg or Jar you do it in, so close that nothing can get in, 
then set it in a Pot of boiling water. 1 Mackin Gil Blas 
x. iii. #10 The second course consisted of pigs’ ears, jugged 

ame, and chocolate cream. a 1834 Lamp Lett. xviii. Th. 

?res. Game 176 A hare to be truly palated must be roasted. 
Jugyging sophisticates her. 1893 Chicago Advance 31 Aug., 
A little discreet gagging, followed by jugging if necessary. 

Jug, @.* Also joug. (Echoic: cf. Jue 5d.3] 
intr. Of the nightingale or other bird: To utter 
a sound like ‘jug’. Hence Ju-gging f//. a. 


1598 Yoxc Diana 427 lugging nightingales are sweetely 
singing. 1657 THorNtey tr. Longus’ Daphnis & Chloe 124 
The Nightingales began to jug and warble. 1783 Arus- 
worth's Lat. Dict. (Morell) v, Gurio,..to jug, or Jouk, asa 
nightingale doth. 1898 Daily News 7 May 10/2 Ybe blitbe 
lark, the jugging nightingale. 

Jug,v.3 Also 7 jugg. [app. an altered by- 
form of JouK vw. (juke, joke, etc.) with specialized 
application; cf. also Juck v., used of the call of 
partridges when thcy jouk or jug.] intr. Of par- 
tridges, etc.: To crowd or nestle together on the 
ground; to collect in a covey. Also ¢ransf. 
Hence Ju‘gging v/. sé. 

¢1600 Drayton JJiseries 0. Margaret exlvi, Like as you 
see when partridges are flown, .. They in the evening get 
together all, With pretty jugging, and each other greet. 
1654 Vitvain Theol. Treat. ut. 106 Jugging together like 
Partridges in smal Covies. 1660 Hexuam, Koesten, to 
Jugge, or goe to Roest, as Hens, Partridges. 1672 [see Jouk 
v1). a 1826 Forsy Voce. E. Augtia, Fug, to squat, and 
pestle close togetber, as partridges at night. 1878 Daily 
News 12 Sept. 3/1 At night partridges roost and nestle close 
together on the ground in a cluster. .. When .. thus resting 
they are said to jug. 

b. érans. To collect close together. 

1653 GaupEn //ierasp. 292 Some have taken [liberty] in 
these times, to separate theinselves from the ordinary 
Ministry of this Church, and by a mutuall call of one an 
other to jugg themselves, like Partridge, into small coveys. 
1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk & Selv. To Rdr., Should they 
{kinreds of men] have liv'’d and jugg’d togetber to this day, 

+ Jug, v.* Obs. Also 4-5 iag(ge, iog(ge. A 
variant of JaG v., to ‘prick’; to spur (a horse). 

(The language of the whole quotationis fiz. justed, jugged, 
and overtitte, being taken from the tilt or tournament.) 

1377 Lance. ?. P4 B. xx. 133 He iugged [v.r. iogged, 
1393 C. xxi. 134 logged, v.77. iagged, iuggede] til a iustice, 
and iusted in his ere, And ouertilte al his treuthe. i; .. 

Jugal (dzgal), a. (sb) [ad. L. jugal-ts, f. 
jugum yoke: cf. F. jugal (16th c. in Littré).) 

_ +1. Of or relating toa yoke, esp. the matrimonial 
| yoke or bond; conjugal, Ods. 


JUGGERNAUT 


| 1617 Mippieton & Row rey Farr Quarre/ u. ii, When 
heaven had witness to the jugal knot. 1624 Heywoop 
Gunatk, vi. 385 O those soft fifteene yeeres so sweetly 
past Which thou Calenus with Sulpitia hast In jugal con- 
societie. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Pugat, that ts yoaked, or 
pertaining to.. Matrimony or Wedlock. 

2. Anat. Of or pertaining to the zygoma or bony 
arch of the cheek; malar, zygomatic. 

1598 Fi oro, Giugale osso, the iugall bone, which is a por- 
tion of the hones of the head and of the vpper iawe. 1668 
Cerrerrer & Cott Barthol, Anat. ut. xi. 153 Arises out- 
wardly from the Pe process, and descending obliquely 
through the Checks, it is terminated in the space between 
the two Lips. 1766 Parsons in PAtl. Trans. LVI. 207 
A strong membrane .. inserted all along the jugal bone on 
each side. 1864 Huxctey in Aeaders Mar., the jugal arch 
is much developed in proportion to the cranium. 

B. sé. Anat, Vhe jugal or malar bonc. 

1854 OweEN Shel. & Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 219 
The jugal and squamosal are also confluent. 1883 AlarTiNn 
& Moace lertebr, Dissect. 106 The jugal forms part of the 
midale ofthe suborbital bony bar. 

Jugate (dzaget), a. [ad. L. jugdt-us, pa. pple. 
of jugare to join together: sce -aTe 2.] 

1. fot, Of a pinnate leaf: Having leaflets in 
pairs; usually in combination (sce 11-, MULTI-, 
Tri-, Unrgccate). Also of the leaflets: Vaired. 

(1857 Hexrrey £lem. Sot. 59 The pairs of leaflets are 
sometimes called juga, and if only one pair exists, the leaf 
is unijugate .., if more pairs, multijugate.) 1887 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Fugate, coupled togetber, as the pairs of leaflets in 
compound leaves. : 

2. Numism. Placed side by side: = ACCOLLED 3. 

1887 B.V. lgap féist, Numornuim 579 Jugate busts of 
Ptolemy IV. and Arsinoe (1). ef le C. Hazurr Suppd 
Comage Continent 7 ‘Vhe jugate busts of Maximilian L., 
Charles V.,and Ferdinand. ; 

Jiwgate, v. rare—% [f. L. yugat-, ppl. stem of 
jugare to yoke together: sec -ATE3.] frans, To 
yoke or couple togcthcr. So Jugated ///. a. 
yokcd together ; in Loft, = JUGATE a. 1, 

1623 CockERAM, /ugate, to binde, to yoake. 1721 [Laicry, 
Jugate, to re or couple together. 1727 Battery Il, Fu- 
gated, yoked or coupled together, 1856 Wrester, Fuyated, 

Juge, ctc., obs. torms of June, etc. 

Jugelour, obs. form of JuGGLER. 

Juger (dz#dgar. [ad. L. juger-um, (For- 
merly used in Lat. form, with pl. jugera.] An 
ancient Roman measure of land, containing 28,800 
(Roman) square fect, or 240 by 120 (Roman) feet, 
i.e. about threc-fifths of an acre. 

1398 Trevisa farth. De BP. RB. xtX. Cxrix. 1495) 937 
lugerum is two hundryd fote and fourty in length and syxe 
score fete in brede, and two Actus makyth lugerum. 
1579-80 NortH Plutarch (1612) 594 \Stanf.), [20,000] Iugera 
of land. 1600 Hottaxn Livy (Summ, Mar, 1. 1.) 1348 
A valley .. in breadth foure jugera. 1853 Merivate ov. 
Rep. i. (1867) 10 He allowed these claimants to retain in 
pussession five hundred yugers cach. 1881 Liackie Lay 
Serm. v. 169 Two jugers of land were allotted to each 


(Roman] citizen. 

Jugful (dzogful). [f. Jee sd? + -Fr1.J As 
much as fillsa jug. By ajugful (US. slang), by 
a great deal, ‘ y a long chalk’, 

1834 Downinc A/ayday in NV. Y. (Bartlett), Downingville 
is as sweet as a rose. But ’tain’t soin New-York, not by 
a jug-full. 1840 Hatisurton Clockm. Ser. 111, xviii. (Farmer), 
The last mile. .took the [ongest [time] to do it by a jugfull. 
1893 Family Herald 25 Mar. 335-2 She overturned a jugful 
(of milk] upon the large black pool {of ink} 

Jugge, obs. forin of Jupcr, Jue. 

Juggeler, -ellur, etc., obs. forms of JUGGLER. 

| Sugger (dzvga1). Also -ar, -ur. [Hindi 
Jaggar.} The common falcon of India (fako 
JUGEUL). 

Juggernaut, || Jagannath (dzxgondt), sé. 
Also 7 Jaggarnat, Jagannat, -ernot, 8 Jager- 
naut, (-arynat), 8-9 Jaganaut, 9 Jaggernaut, 
Jaga-Naut, (Jaghernaut, Jugunnath).  [a. 
Hindi Jagannath :—Skr. Jagaunatha ‘lord of the 
world’, f. jagat world + watha lord, protector. 
(The short a in Hindi is=v, whence the Eng. 
spelling Jugger-, with and er.)] 

1. Hindu Myth. A title of Krishna, the eighth 
avatar of Vishnu; sfec., the uncouth idol of this 
deity at Ptri in Orissa, annually dragged in pro- 
cession on an enormous car, under the wheels of 
which many devotees are said to have formerly 


thrown themselves to be crushed. Also affrié. 

The first European account of the Juggernaut festival, 
and its attendant immolations, is that by Friar Odoric, 
c1321. See Yule, Cathay and the Way thither 28. 

1638 W. Bruton in Hakluyt Voy. (1812) V. 56-7 Vnto 
this Pagod .. doe belong 9,000 Brammines or Priests, which 
doe dayly offer Sacrifice vnto tbeir great God laggarnat. 
.. And when it (the chariot] is going along tbe City, tbere 
are many that will offer themselves a sacrifice to this 
Idoll. 1682 Hepcres Diary 16 July I. 30 We lay by all 
last night till 10 o'clock this morning, y* Captain being 
_ desirous to see y® fazemet Pagodas, 1727 A. HamItton 

New Acc. E. Ind. 1. 384 Jagarynat .. his Effigie is often 
carried abroad in Procession, mounted on a Coach four 
Stories high. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11.555 In tbis pro- 
vince stands tbe idolatrous temple of Jaganaut. 1814 Asaf. 
Frut.(Y.), Juggernaut made some progress on the 19th, 
| and has travelled daily ever since. 1825 A. STIRLING in 
Asiat. Res. XV. 324 Thbat eacess of fanaticism which 
formerly prompted the pilgrims to court death by throwing 
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themselves in crowds under the wheels of the car of Jagan- 
nath, has happily long ceased. 1827 Povnper in Asiat. 
Frul, XXIII. 702/1 About the year 1790, no fewer than 
twenty-eight Hindoos were crushed to death .. under the 
wheels of Juggernaut. 1878 \. Amer. Rev. CRXVII. 342 
The temple and worship of Jagannath. 

2. fig. An institution, practice, or notion to 

which persons blindly devote themselves, or are 
ruthlessly sacrificed. Also /uggernaul carin same 
sense. 
_ 1854 J. W. Warter Last Old Sgnires iv. 32 A neighbour. 
ing people were crushed beneath the worse than Jaggernaut 
car of wild and fierce democracy. 1865 Loner. in Li 
(1891) 111. 66 The locomotive is the American Juggernaut. 
1855 Oumwa. Strathmore 1. vi. 89 Society falls down 
before the Juggernaut of a Triumph. 1873 J. Forster 
Dickens \1. xix. 415 Poor Johnny Tetterby staggering undez 
his Moloch of an infant, the Juggernaut that crushes all 
his enjoyments. 1878 Epison in NV. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 
536 Details .. will wholly disappear before that remorseless 
Juggernaut—‘the needs of man’. 1883 S/andard 3 Sept. 
4/6\Stanf.) Practical politics, that Revolutionary Jug zer- 
naut that grinds us all under its car. 

Hence Ju‘ggernaut v. fravs., to crush to death 
as a victim; Ju'ggernautish, Ju ggernautal 
adjs., of the nature or character of Juggernaut. 

1819 Abeillard & Heloisa 340 Glad should we be to put 
the bridle On en Saath al idol. 1830 Examiner 
65t/zt After Mr. Huskisson had been Juggernauted. 1850 
All Year Round No. 47. 492, escape with difficulty being 
Juggernauted to death by the ponderous wheels of the ox- 
wagzons. 1888 Harper's Alag. Jan. 192/1 An asthmatic pug 
ne a Juggernautal fate between the ponderous wagon 
wheels. 

Jugging, vé/, sb. and ffl. a.: see Jue v.!, 2, 3, 
Juggins (dzoginz). s/ang. [Origin uncertain. 
As asurname of plebeian origin (app. from Fug; cf. Fexkins, 
Tomkins, Dickens, etc.\, Jnugegins is known in 1604 (Worces- 
tersh.); it is given to a Lancashire collier in Disraeli’s 
Sybil. But it does not appear whether or how far tbis is 
the source of the slang term; some take the latter as a 
fantastically perverted derivative of mg ‘greenhorn ’, found 
1861 in Mayhew London Lad, 111, 203, and having also 
a derivative stnuggins (but this not certainly earlier than 

Juggins).| 

A simpleton, one easily ‘taken in’ or imposed 
upon, 

(1845 Disraeti Sy4i7 m1. i, ‘ Juggins has got his rent to 
pay, and is afraid of the bums’ said Nixon, ‘and he has 
got two waistcoats’.] 1882 Punch 7 Jan. 3'Arry. ‘The 
openin’ of a new era, What's that?’ Second ‘Arry, 
*Openin’ of a new ‘earer? Why a telephone of course, you 
Juggins!'—/ézd. 23 Dec. 292. 1834 Jas. GREENWooD in 
‘Daily Tel. 25 Aug. ‘A Lucky Shilling.’ Well, here's 
good luck to him as a soft-hearted juggins, and may we 
soon come across another! 1889 Besant Bell St. Panis 1. 
292 The pigeon.. exists no longer, In his place is the 
Juggins. 1894 Dovie Round the red Lamp 19 Why, you 
juggins..there never was an operation at all. 1894 STEVEN- 
son & L. Ospourne £66-t¢%de 211 Well, you are a juggins ! 

Juggle (dgxg’l), v. Forms: 4-5 iogly(n, 
4-6 iogel, 5 iugille, 6 iogyl(1, iuggel, -yll, 
iugle, iugul, 6-7 iuggle, 7 jugle, 7- juggle. 
(ME. a. OF. jogler, jugler (later jorgler) = It. 
giocolare:—late L. joculére for L. joculari to jest.) 
+1. zutr. To act as a JUGGLER (Sense 1); to 
amuse or entertain people with jesting, buffoonery, 


tricks, etc. Ods. 

3377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xut. 232, I can noither .. lape 
ne togly [1393 C. xvi. 207 Iapen ne Iogelen) ne gentlych 
pype. 1483 Cath. Ang. 199/1 To lugille, zoculart. 1608 
Armin Nest Ninn. 47 Will Sommers watcht to disgrace him, 
when he was jug!’ng and jesting before the king. 

2. To practise the skill or art of a JUGGLER 
‘sense 2) in magic or legerdemain; to play con- 
juring tricks; to conjure. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 263/2 loglyn (A., P. iogelyn), prest?- 
gior. 1530 Patscr. 592/2 Mathewe iogyled the cleanest of 
any man in our dayes. a De Foe Hist. Appar. ix. 187 
He [the Devil] can juggle and play scurvy tricks, 1883 
Standard 21 June 2/2 He.. painted, acted, juggled and 
mesmerised. 1885 R. L. Stevenson in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 
550 ‘I'he conjurer juggles with two oranges. 

3. transf. and fig. To play tricks so as to cheat 
or deceive; to practise artifice or deceit wth. 

1528 TiINDALE Oded. Chr. Alan To Rdr., Why shall I not 
se the scripture .. that I maye know whether thyne inter- 
pretacion the right sence, or whether thou iuglest and 
drawest the scripture violently vnto thy carnall and fleshly 
purpose? 1533 Fritn Another Bk. agst. Rastell Wks, 
(1572) 63 Here he iuggeleth wyth me and would make me 
beleue that he tossed ine mine own ball agayne, but when 
I beholde it, ] perceaue it to be none of mine. 1632 Litn- 
cow ray. x. 437 A grievous thing to see incapable men, 
to jugle with the high mysteries of mans salvation. 1660 
Mitton Grifiith's Serm. Wks. (1851) 394 Prime Teachers, 
who to thir credulous Audience dare thus juggle with Scrip- 
ture. 182zr Lams Zia Ser. 1. Alackery End, She never 
juggles or plays tricks with her understanding. ; 

4. trans. To deceive by jugglery; to deceive, 
trick, cheat, beguile; to cheat oz of something. 

153t Tinpace Exp. 1 Fokn ii. 33 God can not but let the 
deuell .. iuggle oure eyes to confirme us in blyndnesse. 

1533 — Lord's Sup. 26 He neuer thus iugled nor mocked 
hys so dearely beloued discyples. a1654 SeLpEN 7 adde-t. 
(Arb.) 29 If Men at first were juggled out of their Estates, yet 
they are rightly their Successours. a1764 Liroyp Zhe Poet 
Poet. Wks. 1774 11. 19 When near his latest breath The 
patient fain would juggle death. 1850 BrackiE 4 schylus 
I. Pref. 21 Vhe Spirit of Error .. juggles the plain under- 
standings of men that they become the sport of every 
quibble. 1866 Bricut .Sf., Reform 13 Mar. (1876) 344 
‘They have no system of compounding which would juggle 

men out of their francbise. 
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b. To bring, get, convey, or change (away, znto, 
etc.) by, oras by, magic or conjuring, or by trickery 
or deceit. 


1590 GREENE Fy. Bacon 1. 99, He can make women of ~ 


devils and he can juggle cats into costermongers, 1618 
Botton Florus it. xix, (1636) 233 He juggled a nut into his 
mouth, filled with brimstone, and fire, and..spat fire as he 
spake. 1813 JEFFERSON }f"r7t. (1830) IV. 216 Our debt was 
juggled from forty-three up to eighty millions. 18.. G. 
Merevitn Poems, Juggling Ferry viii, Now from bis old 
girl he's juggled away. 

Hence Juggled AA/. a., done by jugglery. 

1536 Protest. Lower Ho. Convoc. in Strype Eccl. Alem. 
(1721) I. App. Ixxiii. 179 [tem, That halowed water is but 
iogelled water. 1618 Gainsrorp P. HW arbeck in Select. /r. 
Harl. Mise. (1793) 7x Vhe fame of tbis juggled miracle was 
. blown over Flanders. 

Juggle (dzzg’l), sb.1 [f. Jucaur v.] A piece 

of juggling; a trick or act of skill performed by 
legerdemain ; a conjurer’s trick, es. one claiming 
to be done by magic or occult influence; hence, an 
act of deception, an imposture, cheat, fraud. 
_ 1664 H. More A/yst. (nig. 1. 1. xvii. 327 Whether by the 
juggle of their Priests or the assistence of some officious 
Dzmons, there were several Miracles and strange Cures 
conceived to be done in the Temples. 1669 W. Simpson 
Hydrol. Chym. 168 It’s a meer juggle upon the senses. 1686 
tr. Claude's Persec, Fr, Protest. 3 Juggles and amusing 
Tricks. 1691 Woop A¢h. Oxon, 1.16 ‘The Money he had 
got by imposing on the Vulgar with his Juggles. 1727 De 
Foe Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 62 At first the Magicians 
satisfied the curiosity of the people by juggle and trick. 
1808 Scott Marm. vi. viii, Or featly was some juggle played. 
1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. vil. 200 By one of the most 
disreputable of juggles, France obtained the Italian Island 
of Corsica, 3882 T. A. Guturie Vice Versa iit. (ed. 4) 41 
As if he were actually the schoolboy some hideous juggle 
had made him appear. 

Juggle, 56.2 [Cf. Joccre.] (See quot.) 

1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., Fuggle, a block of timber cut 
to a length, either in the round or split. 

Jugglement. rvave—'. [f. JucGLEv.+-MENT: 
cf. OF. juglement (Godef.).) The process of jug- 
gling; a piece of juggling ; a juggler’s trick. 

a1708 BevERIpcE Priv. 7/t. 1. (1730) 26 The Miracles, 
which Jesus did. were not the Delusions and Jugglements 
of the Devil, but real Miracles. : 
Juggler (dzoglo1). Forms: a. 1 iugelere, 

320zelere, 2 iugulere, 3-4 iugelour, (4 -elur, 
-ellur), 3-6 iogeler, 4-5 ioguler, -or, -ur, -our, 
-owre, iogoler, -our(e, -ur, iuguler, -or, iugoler, 
iugillure, -our, 4-6 iogelour, (§ -owre), 6-7 
iuggeler. 8. 3-4 iuglur, 4 ioglere, 5 ioglour(e, 
5-6 iuglour, 6 iogler, iougler, iuglar, 6-7 iug- 
ler, iuggler, 7 juglar, (jugleur), 7-9 jugler, 7- 
juggler. [ad. OF. nom. jog-, 7ug-, jouglere, acc. 
Jogleor, jog-, jougelour, later jougleur = lt. giocola- 
tore :—L, joculalor, -atorem, agent-n. from jocularr 
to jest. Some of the ME, forms may represent the 
OF. synonym jogeler, jougler = Sp. juglar, It. 
gtocogliere:—L. jocularis jocular, droll, in med.L. 
as sb. = ‘mimus, scurra’; but already in the late 
OE. fugelere we see the suffix levelled under the 
native -eve, later -ER1. The trisyllabic zugzd/er, 
ioguler, etc. were app. influenced by the Latin 
form. See also JoncLEUR.] 

+1. One who entertains or amuses people by 
stories, songs, buffooncry, tricks, etc.; a jester, 
buffoon. (Often used with implied contempt or 


teprobation.) Odés. 

a. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 29 Pa lizeres and ba wohdemeres 
and ba iuguleres, and pa oder sottes. c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
271/19 Is Iugelour a day bi-fore him pleide faste, And nemde 
inhis ryme and in is song pene deuel atbe laste. a 1300 
K. Horn 1494 (Ritson) Men seide hit were harperis, 
Jogelers, ant fythelers, c1q420 Chron. Vilod. 138 In a 
Togulers lykenesse y wys He went to aspye what dede his 
fone. 1483 Caxton Cao Bv, Them that can kepe no thynge 

_ secretelyas iogelers, mynstrellys, foles..and yonge chyldren, 
1591 Srenser AJ. /{ubberd 86, 1 meane me to disguize In 
some straunge habit .. like a Gipsen, or a luggeler. 

B. a1225 Ancy. R. 210 Summe iuglurs beod pet ne kun- 
nen seruen of non oder gleo, buten makien cheres, & wrenchen 
inis hore mud, & schulen mid hore eien. a@ 1300 Cursor AL. 
28382 Oure fele..sith haf i..to gleumen cald and to ioglere, 
in tent pai suld me luueworde bere. 1§57 Paynett Bar- 
clay's Fugnurth \, 91, | haneno iougler nor dyzar with me to 
moue sportes and dissolute laughynge. . ; 

2. One who works marvels by the aid of magic 


or witchcraft, a magician, wizard, sorcerer (06s.) ; 
one who plays tricks by sleight of hand; a per- 


former of legerdemain; a conjurer. 

a. ar100 Aldheln Glosscs 4020 (Napier 106/2) Arusfi- 
cum, iugelera. /bid. 4476 Alars?, dryas, iugeleras [Brussels 
MS. Zeozelere], 1300 Cursor AL. 5898 pan cald be king 
his enchaunturs, Pe craftes of his iogulurs, Dun pai kest a 
wand ilkan, And pai wex dragons son onan. /67d. 20891 
Symon magus, pat iugelur [v.77. inglur, iugillure, logelour] 
..ledd pe folk wit grett errur. c1384 CHaucer 17. Fame in. 
169 Ther saugh I pley Iugelours Magiciens and tregetours. 
1509 Gosp. Nicodemus (W. de W. 1518) 12 Tames and Zam- 
bres the whiche were iogelers and wytches. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 46 He conueygheth the piece of fleshe owte of bis 
owne mouth like a iuggeler. 1601-z Furpecke 1s¢ Pt. 
Parall. 97 This is many waies done, and iuggelers and pro- 
fessors of feates can performe it. 

B. az1300 [see a. above}. @ 1400-50 Alexander 410 Pe 
luse for his gemetry pat Iogloure takis. ¢1450 HoLtanp 
Howlat 770 Incom iapand the Ia as a iuglour. 1529 More 

| Dyaloge 1. Wks, 200/2 ‘The serpent of Moises deuoured all 
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the serpentes..of the Egipcyan ioglers. a 1548 Hatt Chroz., 
Hen, VII ; No lesse deceytfull then ligier de meyne in 
the hand of a iuggler. 1662 Perys Drary 15 Aug., After 
dinner comes in a jugleur, which showed us very pretty 
tricks. 176: CHURCHILL A Jol. 122 It flies,—hey !—presto ! 
—like a jugler's ball. 1808 A. Parsons 7raz, xiv. 308 Buf- 
foons and juglers, who come in groupes witb music into the 
channel, and play theirtricks. 1875 E. Wuite Life tx Christ 
i. xxi. (1878) 310 Phenomena travestied by the jugglers of 
the Egyptian Hall, 

3. transf. and fig. One who deceives by trickery ; 
a trickster ; one who plays fast and loose (wh). 

21340 Hamrore Psalter xxx. 16 Pai ere all faitors & ypo- 
crites & iogulors pat dessayues man. ¢ 1380 Wycuir I} 4s. 
(1880) 99 Pei [Prelatis] bicomen be deuelis iogelours to 
blynde mennus gostly eisen. a 1400-50 A /exander 4526 Lupitir 
pat Ioglour sum Iape bos haue. 1567 Maptet Gr. Forest 
7 This [gem] is a marvellous Iugler, for it wil cause things 
obiect to be presented to our eies as it listeth. 3590 SHaks. 
Afids, N. m1. ii. 282 O me, you iugler, you canker blossome, 
You theefe of loue. 1651 Sir E, Nicuotas in NV. Papers 
(Cainden) 226 The two great Jugglers..in Scotland, viz. 
Hamilton and Argyle. 1769 Burke Late St. Nat. Wks, 
1842 I. 85 All the little tricks of finance which the expertest 
juggler of the treasury can practise. 31875 Jowetr Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 376 The Sophist .. is proved to be a dissembler 
and juggler with words. i 

4. Comb., as juggler-like adj. or adv. 

1639 Hasincton Casfarau. (Arb.) 97 Honour doth ap- 
peare ’o statesmen like a vision in the night, And jugler- 
like workes oth’ deluded sight. . 

Juggleress. [a. OF. jug-, jougleresse, fem. 
ot jeglere: see prec. and -ESs.] A female juggler. 

©1430 Pilger, Lyf Alanhode i. cxxvi. (1869) 123 Ther is 
neither jogelour ne jogelouresse that maketh grettere solas 
there than j doo. /ééd. w. xxxvi. 194 Jowgleresse. 1491 
Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xli. 62 b/1 He sawe 
..the moost excellent Iougleresse or Daunceresse that was 
in the cytee of Anthyoche. 1824 Price in Harton’s Hist. 
Poetry ii. (1840) 1. 46 note, A jugleress, whose pantomimic 
exhibitions were accompanied by her husband's harp. 

Jugglery (dzogleri). Forms: 4 iugolori, 
iugulori, iogelery, iugelri, iugilrie, iogelrye, 
4-5 iogolori, -ry, 5 iogelorye, iogulyrye, io- 
gulrye, ioglerie, 6 iouglarie, iuglarie, -ry, 7 
juglary,9 jugglery. [ME.a. OF. jogle-, juglerze 
(12th c.), also jogelerte, later jouglerze, f. jogler : 
see JUGGLER and -ERY.] 

1. The art or practice of a juggler ; + minstrelsy, 
play; pretended magic or witchcraft; conjuring, 


legerdemain. 

@1300 Cursor M. 19522 He wroght be-for bam gret ferli, 
And al was wit his Iugolori [v.~. 1ugelri]. ¢ 1386 CHavcer 
Frankl. 7. 537 Yo maken illusion By swich an apparence 
or Iogelrye. ¢1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode w. xivii. (1869) 198 
Michel he loueth swich organe and swich song and swich 
jogelorye. 1552 Aur. Hamitton Ca/ech. (1884) 49 Quhasa- 
evir usis wichecraft, Nicromansie, Enchantment, Juglarie. 
1830 Scott Dermonol. 81 Possessed .. professionally of some 
skill in jugglery. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xii. 126. 
I conld not detect them in any resort to jugglery or natural 
magic. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 50 The service 
appears little better than a profane sacerdotal jugglery. 

2. transf. The playing of tricks likened to those 
of a juggler; trickery, deception. 

1699 BurNeET 39 A7‘#. iv. (1700) 63 They could [not] .. pre- 
tend that there was any Deceit or Juglary in them. 1816 
Scott Antig. xvii, This is a mere trick .. the rascal had 
made himself sure of the existence of this old well .. before 
he played off this mystical piece of jugglery. 1828 J. Bac- 
LANTYNE Exam. Hum, Mind ut x, Neither by tbese 
denominations, nor by any other jugglery of words can he 
alter the natnre of the case. 1838 Prescott Ferd. § [s. 
(1846) III. xiii. 85 As gross an example of political jugglery 
and falsehood. 

3. allrtb. 

1563 Win3zeT Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 1. 87 
{If he] did thir thingis veralie and indeid, or be ane certane 
jouglarie craft. 1883 G. H. Boucuton in //arfger’s Alag. 
Apr. 690/2 It looked like some insane jugglery practice. 

Juggling (dzp'glin), vb. sb. [f. JUGGLE v. + 
-Incl.) The action of the verb JUGGLE: a. the 
practice of magic or of legerdemain, conjuring ; 


b. the practice of trickery or deception. 

¢1380 Wyetir Sev. Sel. Wks. II. 137 No jogelyng ne 
falscheed was ony tyme in Crist. 1483 Ca‘h. Angi. 199/1 
A lugulynge, gesticedacio. 1528 ‘Tinpate Obed. Chr. 
Man To Rdr., The worke of Antychrist and iugulynge 
of ypocrites. 1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 128 Let 
vs not..abuse the name or worde of God, in coniuring, 
iugling, or sorcerie. 1667 Ducness NewcastLe Life Duke 
of N. i. (1886) 170 There was such juggling, treachery, and 
falsehood in his own army. 1727 De For Syst, Magic i. il. 
(1840) 47 Innocent art, secret and cunning contrivances to 
delude the sight; this we call juggling, legerdemain or 
philosophical delusion. 1788 H. Watrote in Walpoliana 
cxiv. 48 Ireland, by the infamous juggling of the ‘ Proposi- 
tions * has lost all confidence in this country. 1900 Speaker 
23 June 328/2 This disingenuous juggling with noble ideals. 

ce. alirib. 

1530 Patscr. 234/2 logelyng caste, fasse passé. 1573 
G. Harvey Leéter-6k. (Camden) 28 He plais me a pretti 
iugling kast of leger de main, 1589 Pasgxil's Ket. Div, 
You haue lost your iugling stick. 1727 De Foe Syst. Alagic 
1. iii, (1840) 68 The juggling trade grew stale and dull. 
1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 142 (222) Quirinus is a 
juggling stone found in the nest of the boopoop. i. 

Juggling, A/a. [f.as prec.+-ING2.] That 
juggles ; playing tricks of magic or legerdemain; 
playing tricks, cheating, deceptive. : 

@ 1533 Fritu Disput. Purgat. To Rdr., Sith we. .will..2at 
conferre and examine these iuggling mistes with the light of 
Gods word, our ignoraunce is wilfull. 1595 SHaxs. Pohx 
ui. i.169 Though you... Thisiugling witchcraft witb reuennue 


JUGGLINGLY. 


cherish, Yet I alone, alone doe me oppose Against the Pope. 
1652 Sir E. Nicno.as in .V, Papers (Camden) 312 That 
juggling Cardinal will not suffer the K. of France to do any 
good for the K. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1. 58 
The government is..a juggling confederacy of a few to 
cheat the prince and enslave the people. 1814 Soutuey 
Roderick xx. 208 Fabling creeds, and juggling priests. 

Hence Jugglingly adv., in a juggling or decep- 
tive manner; beguilingly. 

1647 Myst. Two Funtos 5 \t is known how malignantly 
and how juglingly writs for new elections were granted and 
executed, 1653 }f. More Astid. Ath. it. xvi. (1712) 138 
Who cunningly and jugglingly endeavours to infuse the 
poyson of Atheism into the mind of his Reader. 

+Jugial, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. pa gi-s perpetual 

+ -AL.J Continual, perpetual. Ilence + Jugi- 
ally adv, 

1654 Vitvain Theol. Treat. i. 13 This is no plain evidence 
for jugial creation of every particular Soul. — Afvt. L'ss. v. 
lv. 109 ‘They bring most harms to men jngialy, 

Jugillure, -our, obs. forms of JucGLen, 

+Jugland. Obs. rare—'. fad. L. juglans, 
Jaigtend-em walnut, f, 77-:—Jove- Jupiter + glans 
acorn.} A walnut tree. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. wi.1048 Inglande in lond now 
sprynge; Ek graffe hym now. 

Juglandaceous (dzéghendé'fos), a. Sot. 
rare—°, [f. mod.L. /riglandice-w the walnut 
family (f. 7ag/ans: see prec.) +-oUs.J Of or per- 
taining to the walnut family. 

Juglar, -er, -our, etc., obs. ff. JuGGLER. 

+Jurgle, v. Obs. rare—', [f. Juc sd.2 + freq. 
snffix -LE.J To repeat the sound ‘jug’. 

1576 Gascoicne Philomene Arb. 113 Some thinke that 
Iugum is ‘Vhe Jug, she tugleth so. 

Jugoler, obs. form of JUGGLER. 

Jugo-maxi-lary, a. Awat. [f. jugo-, taken 
as combining form of L. jyeyent yoke + MANIL- 
LAny.] Of or pertaining to the jugal or zygomatic 
arch and the jaw. 

1855 in Mayne “.xfos. Ler. 1887 in Sy. Soc. Lex. 

Jugular dgeyisla1), a. and sé. [ad, med. or 
mod.L. yesedir-is, f. L. jugel-um collar-bone, 
neck, throat: see -AR. J 

A. adj, 1. Anat. Of, pertaining to, or situated 
in the neck or throat; ¢sf. an epithet of the great 
veins of the neck, as the ex/erna/ jugular vein, 
which conveys the blood from the superficial parts 
of the head, and the futernal jugular vein, which 
conveys it from the inside of the skull. 

1597 A.M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. xijb'2 The 
lugulare or organicke vayne. 1643 J. Sreer tr. Frf. 
Chyrurg. sili. 52 Apply Leeches..unto the jugular veynes 
in the necke. 1655 Stancey J/ist. Philos. ur. (1701) 95 2 
A Physiognomist .. said he was stupid, because there were 
obstructions in his jugular parts. 1767 Goocu 7 reat. Wounds 
1. 335 Neither of the carotid arteries, or internal jugular veins 
were opened. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 51 Dehind 
this, is a square eminence, covered with cartilage, which 
is articulated to the temporal bone, and is named the Jugular 
process. 1855 Hotpen Aa. Osteo/, (1878! 58 lininediately 
external to the condyles, the bone forms on each side a pro- 
jection, termed the jngular eminence. 

2. /chthyol. Of a fish: Having the ventral fins 
situated in front of the pectoral, i.e. in the region 
of the throat; said also of a ventral fin so situated. 

1766 Pewnant Zool. (1769) III. 31, I have copied the great 
sections of the Bony Fish into Apodal, Jngular [etc.]. 1774 
Gotvsm. Wat, ist, (1862) I]. it. i. 294 The ventral fins 
placed more forward than the pectoral fins, as in the haddock, 
and then the animal isa Jngular-fish. 1875 Brake Zoo/. 185 
In some fishes their relative position is in front of the pec- 
torals, when they obtain technically the name of jugular fins. 

B. 56. 1. Anat. Short for jugular vein. 

1615 Crooxr Body of Man 435 Veines from the outward 
braunch of the external iugulars. 1707 Frover PAysic. 
Pulse Watch 23, 1 cut the Jugalar of a Doz. 1873 Mivarc 
Elem, Anat. x. 422 A great trunk, the innominate, is 
fortned by the union of the two jugniars and the subclavian. 

2. /chthyol. A jugular lish: see A. 2. 

1835 Kirsy Aad, & Just, Ani. 1. ii. 110 The tribe of 
Fuguiars..whose ventral fins are nearer the mouth than 
the pectoral. 

tJugulary, a. Ols. rare—°. 
-ARY.] =JUGULAR a. 1. 
_ 1626 Minsueu Duct. Ling. (ed. 2), /ugularie, of or belong: 
ing tothethroat. 1658 Pui.tirs, Fugular, or Fugularic. 

Jugulate (dg#vielet), v.  [f. L. jugeeldt-, 
ppl. stem of jugu/are to cut the throat of, to slay; 
f. yugidum: see JUGULAR and -aTE 3.] 

1. ¢rans. To kill by cutting the throat; to kill, 
slay, put to death. 

1623 Cockeran, /ugulare, toslay orkill. 1657 TomLinson 
Renou's Disp. 46 Vhat were to jugulate, not to purge men. 
3660 tr. dinyraldus’ Treat. conc, Kelig. wu. vi. 421 They 
must have been too like the victimes which they jugulated. 
1834-43 SouTHey Declor xxiii (1862) 55 And then for Death 
to suimon the Pope and jugulate him. 

2. fig. To ‘strangle’; spec. to stop the course of 
(a disease) by a powerful remedy. 

1876 Bartuotow Jat. Med. (1879) 313 11...so compresses 
the vessels as to jugulate the inflammatory process. 1894 
Columbus (O.) Disp. 2 Jan., It is bad policy . . to attempt to 
jugulate advertising. 1898 4 Abutt's Syst. Med. V. 123 Mis- 
placed attempts to ‘jugulate’ the disease [pneumonia]. 

So Jugula‘tion ; Ju‘gulator. rare—°. 

1623 Cockeram, /ugu/ation, a cutting of ones throat, 
1282 Ocitvie, Fugudator, a cut-throat or murderer, 1887 


[f. as prec. + 
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Syd. Soc. Lex., Fugulation, the sudden arrest of a disease | Cacney tr. Fudsch’s Clin. Diagn. v. ed. 4) 171 The intestinal 


by a powerful remedy. 

Juguler, -ur, obs. forms of JUGGLER. 

Jugulo-cephalic (dg#pisilosiflik), a. Anat. 
[!. zugelo-, taken as combining form of next + 
Cernaric.} Of or pertaining to the head and throat; 
in sugulo-cephalic vein, ‘an occasional vein which 
connects the cephalic and the external jugular 
veins’ Sydf. Soc. Lex. 1887). 

| Sugulum dggidlom). Auat.and Zool. [L. 
Jugudune collar-bone, also neck, throat, dim. for- 
mation from jug-, stem of juxgere to join.} A name 
for the collar-bone; also for the throat, or the 
lower front part of the neck, esp. in birds; in 
Entom. apphed to corresponding parts in insects. 

1706 Pinciirs, Fuguduim, the fore-part of the Neck, where 
the Wind-pipe is; the Neck-bone, Throat-hone, or Channel- 
bone: Also, the upper BPreast-bone. 2826 Kirpy & St. 
Entoniol. WN. 526 Fugu/am. ‘Vhis part, which may be re- 
garded as analogous to the throat in vertebrate animals, lies 
between the cheeks, .. [t is particularly conspicuous and 
elevated in the Lamellicorn beetles. 1828 Stark Kiem, 
Nat, Hist. 1. 215 Plumage brown above, fulvous beneath 5 
throat and juguhin black. 

IJugum «3z#yim. Sot, Pl.juga. [L. ju- 
gum yoke.J a. A pair of leatlets in a pinnate 
leaf. b. ach of the ridges on the carpels of 
Umbelliferi. 

1857 Hexrrey Elem. Bot, 59 Vhe pairs of leaflets [in pin- 
nate leaves] are sometimes called yuya, and if only one pair 
exists, the leaf is unijugate. 1880 Guay Struct Bot. (ed. 6) 
417 2 The ridges in the fruit of Usnbelliferae ure termed puget. 

+ Jurgyl, v. Obs. rare—'. [for sjagul, ad. L. 
Jugulive: see JUGULATE.] J/rans. Yo kill, slay. 

_ €1440 Gesta Koi. xxxiv. 135 Harl. MS.) Dethe, pe whiche 
jugylithe aud sleithe vs alle. _ 

Juice dzés), st. Forms: a. 3-5 iuys, (4 
iuyshe, iwisch, iwissh, wisch), 5 iuwys, yuis, 
0-7 iuyce, iuice, 7juyce, 7- juice. 8B. 4 6 ius, 
iuse, (5 iwce), 5-6 iuce, iwse, ‘6 ieuse. y. 5 
ious, iows, iowce, 5-6 iowse. 6. 5 ioys, 
(loissh’, 6 ioyse, 6 7 ioyce, 7 joice. [a. F. juss, 
ad. L. yas broth, sauce, juice of animal or plant. 
The 8 forms are normal from F.; with the others 
cf. those of duke, flute. jupe, and bruit, fruit.) 

1. The watery or liquid part of vegetables or 
fruits, which can be expressed or extracted ; com- 
monly containing the characteristic flavour and 
other properties. 

a. crago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 360/52 luys of smal-Ache do 
par-to. ¢ rq00tr. Secreta Seeret., Gov. Lordsh, 83 Oynement 
niaad of myrre, and of fe iuwys of pe herbe pat ys clepyd 
bletes. 1460-70 Ak. Ouiutessence 20 Pe yuis of be cerbe 
pat is callid morsus galline rubri. 1533 Evvor Cast. /elthe 
uw. xiv, The luyce of theym [oranges] 1s colde in the second 
degre. 1595 Srenser F. QO. 1v. i. 31 Like withered tree that 
wanteth tuyce |rfme flowre-deluce). a 1626 Lacon New 
Atl, (1900! 38 Wines we have of Grapes; and Drinkes of 
other Iuyce. — Sylva § 633 The jnices of fruits are either 
watery or oily.. Those that have oily juices, are olives, 
almonds, nuts of all sorts .. etc, and their juices are all 
inflammable. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C., Venice 204 They 
take the juyce of Beet. 1884 Bowrr De Sary's Phaner, 
192 The peculiar juice which flows from milky plants. 

B. 1390 Gower Conf IE. 266 And tho sche tok vnto his 
vs Of herbes al the beste ius. ¢ 1420 /a/lad. on //usb. U1. 
206 Vche herbe in his colour, odour, & Luce [7/ae letuce). 
€ 1490 Iwse [see quot. ¢1qg0 in yy). 1513 Dovctas dinecis xu. 
vil. go The hailsum ius of herb ambrosyane. 1528 Payxet 
Sulerne’s Regin, ajb, Celendine, whose teuse is citrine, 1553 
Brenpve Q. Curtius Siv, A iuse which they wringe out of 
Sesama. 1570 Levens Afanip. 182/15 luce of herbes, sucens. 

y. €rg00 tr. Secreta Secret., Gow. Lordsh. 84 Take be iowse 
of be poume-garnet swete, xxv Rotes, and of be lowse of 
swet appelys, x Rotes. a 1400-50 A ferander 339 Pe ious 
out he wrengis. ¢ 1440 romp. Purv. 265/2 lows of frutys, 
or herbys.. [.1/.5. A’. (€ 1490) iowse or iwse], tus, succus. 
1530 Patscr. 235 1 lowse of an herbe, jus. 

o. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 564/40 A porima, ioys of gras, 
c1450 Two Cookery-bks. 116 loissh of persely or malves. 
1553 Epex Treat. Newe /ud. (Arb.) 34 The humoure or 
ioyse which droppeth out of the braunches of the date trees. 
1565-73 Coorer 7/hesaurus s.v. Dens, Vhe ioyse anointed 
heuleth the toothache, .J/ed. Sc. (Edinb., Peebles, Roxb., 
etc.) Joice, as *bacca joice, the joice o’ reid currans. 

b. spec. that of the grape, made into wive. 

1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) 1V, 121 And schewede hem 
be juse of crapes and of buries. 1606 Suaks. Aut. & Ci, 
v. i, 285 No more The iuyce of Egypts Grape shall moyst 
this lip. 1732 Pore £ss. 3/au 1. 136 Annual for me, the grape, 
the rose renew The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew. 
1813 Scotr Frverm, u. ix. 1828 P. Cuxnincuam Vv, S. 
Wales ‘ed. 3) 11. 206 An over-dose of the jrice. 

2. The fluid part or moisture of an animal body 
or substance; now usually in f/. the various liquid 
constituents of the body, the bodily ‘humours’ ; 
also used in sévg. in the names of the digestive 
secretions (gastric 7., tntestinal 7., pancreatic /.). 

1398 Trevisa Sarth, De P. R.v. xxxviii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Pe lyuour .. fongip lous [#17 /e IV, lus], woos, and humour 
wherof blood is bred. 1533 Etvor Cust. Heithe 1, (154%) 14 
Somine [meat and drink} is good, whiche maketh good 
iuyce, and good bloudde: some is ylle and ingendreth yll 
iuyce and yll bloudde. 1675 TRaHERNE Chr. Ethics 325 
‘The four humors of choler, melancholy, flegm, and blood 
are generally known: but there are many other juyces talkt 
of besides. 1692 Benttey Boyle Lect. ili. 82 Marrow and 
Fat and Blood, and other Nutritious Jnices. 1774 Gotvss. 
-Vat. Hist. (1776) 11. 128 The man who dies of hunger, may 
be said to be poisoned by the juices of his own body. 1899 


juice is a nixed secretion derived from several glands. 

3. Moe generally, he moisture or liquid natur- 
ally contained in or coming from anything. 

€ 1420 Pa//ad. on Hush, t, 240 Leite hem drie unslayn, and 
vp they drinke The londes iuce. 1503 in Suxtees AL isc. (1888) 
30 The fylthe and juse that discendes. .frome the sade stye. 
¢ 1586 C'tEss Pemproke /’s. civ. vii, Oile, whose iuyce un- 
plaites the folded brow. 1645 Howrtt Lett. (1688) FV. 
489 It is the pure juyce of the Bee. 1695 Woopwarv Nate, 
Hist. Earth w. (1723) 239 An Account of the mineral 
Juyces in the Earth. aig Aiton Dow. Econ, \t857) 171 
So that the juice may run from the pig-sty down upon the 
dry coal ashes. — 

4. In figurative uses; usually denoting the essence 
or ‘spirit’ of something, in which its characteristic 
qualities are found, or which renders it useful, 
agreeable, or interesting. 

61380 Wyctir Seri, Sel, Wks. 11. 67 Po prestis pat geten 
out juys of Goddis word, 1§53 1. Witson A/ief. (1580) 172 
An oration is made to seme right excellent by the kinde 
self, by the colour and inice of speeche. 1642 Kourrs 
Naaman 127 The very spirit and route of bitternesse, which 
giveth joice and nourishnient to all branches. 1790 Burke 
i'r, Rev. 18 A theory, pickled in the preserving juices of 
pulpit eloquence. 1895 Giapstoxe in Avang. Mag. Jau., 
The juice and sap of the Ivangelical teaching. I mean 
Ly its juice and sap, the positive and not the negative part 
of its teaching. } 

+b. The emoluments or profits of a profession 
or office. Obs. collog. 

©1823 Latimer Let. to Baynton in Foxe A. & MM. (1583) 
1740 11 would .. gather up my ioyse, a> wee call it, warely 
and narrowly, and yet neyther preache for it in mine owne 
Cure nor yet otherwhere. 1609 Sik E. Hony Let. to Wr. 7. 
72, 23 That the parochial endowments. .are .. too little, to 
afford sufficient ioyce to those infinite supecficiall students. 

+5. Broth. [rendering L. jas.) Obs. rare. 

1388 Wye /sa. lav. 4 It isa puple .. which eten swynes 
fleisch, and vnhooli iwisch (2.7 7. iwce, iuyshe, twissh, wisch ; 
1382 broth}. 

6. Conth, 

18c0 Lama /et. to Manning in Talfourd Lett. (1837) I. 190 
The ‘Falstaff’s letters’ are a bundle of the sharpest, 
queerest, profoundest lumonrs, of any these juice-drained 
latter times have spawned. a@ 1847 Exiza Cook //arwest 
Soug iv, Rich and bursting juice-drops run On the vineyard 
earth in streams, 1895 Dai/y News 21 Sept.6/1 A..tobacco- 
chewing, juice-squirtng, tippling Westerner. : 

Juice, v. rare. [f prec. sb.J fans. To moisten 
or sufftise with juice. 

1639 Futter //oly Har wi. xxxt. 164 Some gallants .. 
connt all conquests drie meat which are not juyced with 
bloud. 1884 Q. Victonta Wore Leaves 109, 1 drove off .. 
to see them ‘juice the sheep’. /ded., ‘Juicing the sheep’ 
..a large sort of trough filled with liquid tobacco and soap, 
and into this the sheep were dipped one after the other. 

Juice, obs. var. Gise v.; obs. f. Jost. 

Juiced (daést), a. [f. Juice sé, + -Ep*.] In 
combination: Having juice (of a specified quality). 

1sga Suaks. Now. & Jud. 1. iii. 8 With balefull weedes, 
and precious luiced flowers. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 508 ‘The 
Coloured (Verrics] are more juyced and courser juyced. 
1832 Texsyson Lotos-Eaters 78 Vhe full-juiced apple, wax- 
ing over-mellow. 

Baieefal (dgesttl), 2, race, [0 Ome 
-FUL.J] Full of juice ; juicy; succulent. 

1619 W. Wuatery God's Hush, 1. (1622) 139 A most sappy 
and tuycefull Vine. 1630 Drayton Voak's ood 49 Simples 
had that power,..thcy so juiceful were. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
a/att, xxi. 20. 

Juiceless (dz#'slés), a. [f. as prec. + -LESS.] 
Devoid or deprived of juice ; dry; dried up. 

1602 Marston Anfonio’s Kev. Prol., Snarling gusts nibble 
the juyceles leaves. 1684 1. Burnet She. Earth 1. 190 The 
earth .. by that tine was more barren and juiceless .. than 
ours is now. 1746 R. James /utrod. Moufet's Health's 
duiprov. & Vo render juiceless the Membranes, Tendons, 
Cartilages, and Vones of Animals. 1830 Linutey Vat. Syst. 
Sot, 235 Fruit drupaceous, juiceless, with several cells. 

b. fg. Devoid of interest; insipid, ‘dry’. 

1620 FE. Rroust /forae Subs. 204 The | pitome, which is 
for the most part a iuycelesse Narration. 1883 American 
VI. 29 The juiceless remarks of these gocd men. 1889 //oime 
Missionary (N. Y.) Nov. 316 Yhose who suppose that life 
on the frontier is juiceless. 

Juiciness \dzsinés). [f. Juicy a. + -NESs.] 
The quality of being juicy; succulence. Also fg. 

1611 CorGr., //umidité,..sappinesse, iuycinesse, wetnesse, 
waterishnense. 1643 1. Goopwin /sia/ Christian's Growth 
16 Christ begins to shoot some sap of his Spirit into their 
hearts .. stirring up some juicenesse of affections. 1801 
W. Taytor in AVouthly Mag. X1. 648 Herder [is remarked} 
for the many-flavoured juiciness of his style, 1858 Haw- 
tuorne Fr. & /t. Fruds. 1. 260 A fossilized city .. without 
enough life or juiciness in it to be susceptible of decay. 

Juicy (dzz#si), a. [f. Juice sb. + -y.] 

1. Full of or abounding in juice; succulent. 

€1430 Lyne. Ain. Poets (Percy Soc.) 54 Now wesseil N. 
unto thi lousy pate, Unthrift and thou to-gidre Le mett. 
1552 Huoet, luycy, or full of iuyce,..succudeutus, 1620 
Venner tia Xecta vii. 113 The iuycie substance of the 
Pomegranet is wholsome. 1641 Mitton Aaiiuadz. i. Wks. 
(1852) 195 Those hydropick humours not discernable at first 
from a fair and juicy fleshinesse of body, 1697 Dryvex 
Virg. Past, vi. 80 Nor with'ring Vines their juicy Vintage 
yield. 1714 Gay 77/zia 11. 434 Blue plumbs and juicy pears 
augment his gain, 1860 T'ynpatt G/ac. 86 The mutton.. 
became more tender and juicy. , 

b. Of weather: Rainy, wet, soaking. co//og. 

1837-40 Hattsurton Clockin. (1862) 497 The weather .. 
has been considerable juicy here lately. 1868 Heres Aea/- 
mah xvii. (1876) 497 It rained incessantly .. A juicy day in 
the country promotes meditation of the most serious kind. 


JUISE. 


1893 Outing (U.S.) XXII. 139/1 We began the juiciest ride 
on record. How it rained! 

2. fig. Rich in wealth, fit to be ‘sucked’ (qnot. 
1621); of rich intellectnal quality, full of interest 
(the opposite of ‘ dry’). col/og. 

16zr SANDERSON Scrm. 1 Cor. vil. 24 @ 28 Those parcel- 
gallants that have .. no other use of their wits, but to distil 
a kind of maiutenance from juycy heirs and Alusb novices by 
play. 1838 Daawix Let. to Lyell in Life & Lett. (1887: I. 
292 You have contrived to make it quite ‘juicy’, as we used 
to say as children of a good story. 1870 Lowett Among 
my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 30 His own style, juicy with proverbial 
phrases. 1894 Acadcmy 85/3 His ‘juicy’ way of teaching 
lif we may be pardoned for a convenient Americanism). | 

b. In the slang of art criticism: Having a rich 

colouring suggestive of a moist surface. 

1897 Daily News 24 Mar. 3/2 A fine bit of juicy landscape 
and rich colour. 1898 ag. Art Feb. 196 The colouring is 
warm, rich, and juicy, the handling very rapid. 

Juik(e, Juil, Juip(e, obs. ff. Joux, Juty, Jure. 

Juis, obs. form of Juice; variant of JuIsE Obs. 

+Juiise. Obs. Forms: a. 4 iuise, iuwise, 
-yse, 4-5 iuyse, iewise, -yse, 5 iewesse, 
iuwesse, iwyse. 8. 4 iuis, iuwys, iewis, 5 
iewys, iewes. [a. OF. jezse, by suffix-exchange 
for juice, ad. L. yudicizem: judgement ; a later and 
further analogically altered OF. form was 7xis. 
(See -1se, and Schwan Gramm. Allfranz. (1893) 
§ 72. 1, and Anm. 2.)] Judgement, doom; a 
judicial sentence, or its execution; penalty. 

_a. [1292 Britton 1. xx. § 1 Quels del counte cleyment.. 
juyse de pillori ou de tumberel.j 1303 R. Brunne Sand. 
Syune 7795 Satan comaundede for hys seruyse He shulde 
be put to hys luwyse. ¢1350 Usages Winchester in Eng. 
Gilds 355 \Whanne be fois tof is in defawte of wy3le 
ouer pre shyllynges, be bakere shal here pe juwyse of be 
town. 31390 Gower Conf I. 38 Every man schal thanne 
arise ‘To Joie or elles to Juise, c3qzg St. Christina viii. in 
Anetia VIII, 122/41 Whelis in be whiche beues were wonte 
to haue her iewesse. ¢1460 Sir R. Ros La Selle Dame 
sans Merci 622 And be nat deed, ne put to no luyse. 
[1626 Cock ERAM (ed. 2), /ewr'sc,..also reward by reuenge.] 
8B. 1303 R. Brunner /andl. Synne 6777 No3t for by be 
leste of bys, My3t brynge a mau to iuwys. 1340 HAMVoLe 
Pr. Conse. 6106 pe day of iugements and of Iluwys. 13.. 
ELE. Altit. P. C. 224 Penne nas .. counsel non oper, Bot 

Ionas in-to his luis lagge bylyue. 1399 Lanci. Auch. Redeles 

Iu. 341 Per nas..ne luge, ne lustice pat lewis durste hem 

deme. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxcviii, Ye shull be honged 

by reson, but the kyng hath foryeue you that Iewes. _ 
b. ¢razsf. The instrument of penalty; the gib- 
bet, the cross. 

¢13z0 R. Brunne MWedit. 577 For cryste berep hys owne 
luwyse, Y fynde nat pat pe peues ded pe same wyse. [1623 
Cockeram, /ezvisc, a gallowes or Gibhet.} 

| Su-ju, juju (dzadzz). [W. African; gener- 
ally thought to be a. F. joujou toy, plaything.) 
An object of any kind superstitiously venerated by 
West African native tribes, and nsed as a charm, 
amulet, or means of protection; a fetish. Also, 
the supernatural or magical power attributed to 
such objects, or the system of observances con- 
nected therewith; also, a ban or interdiction 
effected by means of such an object (corresponding 
to the Polynesian fadoo). 

1894 Amanna SmitH A ufodiog. xxvii, 215 The first thing 
we saw on entering was..a large ju-ju, the head of an 
elephant. 1897 Mary Kinastey IV, Africa ii. 38, I shall 
never forget one tribe I was once among, who, whenever 
I sat down on one of their benches, used to smash eggs 
round me for ju-ju. (did. xi. 239 The extinguisher-shaped 
juju filled with medicine and made of iron is against drown- 
ing—the red juju is ‘for keep foot in path’. /6y, 396 
‘Vhere is always a fire-doctor, who by means of ju-ju, backed 
as ju-ju often is by sound conmnon sense and local know- 
ledge, decides which ts the proper day. 1897 A. BoisRaGon 
The Benin Massacre ii. 29 Yhe Niger Coast..is still the 
land of Juju. Juju here is everything, religion, superstition, 
custom, anything. rg00 H. Bixntoss Aiusiic’s Fu-Fu i. 10 
The black head-men have got the fetish priests to put a 
* Ju-Ju’ or taboo on the water-ways. 

b. attrib. 

1897 Mary Kincstey IV. Africa 19 These other charms 
are supplied by the ju-ju priests, /é¢f. 278 They desired 
to collect the head of a gentleman for their Ju Ju house. 
1897 Reak-Anm. Rawson Jisf. in Daily News 8 May 7/3 
In the main ju-ju compound the sinell of human blood was 
indescribably sickening. 1897 A. Boisracon Vhe Lenin 
Massacre ii. 30 Nothing seeined to be celebrated properly 
in this Juju land unless it was accompanied by the death of 
some unfortunates. ; 

Hence Jujuism, the system of beliefs and ob- 
scrvances connected with jujus, juju religion; 
Jujuist, an observer of or believer in this. 

1897 Mary Kinostey W, Africa 455 He is regarded by 
good sound jujuists as leading an irregular and dissipated 
life. 1899 — IV. Afr. Stud. App. i. 559 Not only is the 
teaching of Christianity opposed to Ju-Juism, but it is also 
opposed to the whole fabric of native customs other than 
Ju-Juism. 

Jujube (dz-dzzb). Also 7 jejub, 7-8 jujub, 
8 jujeb. Also 4-8 in L. form jujuba. fa. F. 
Jujube, or med.L. (and Sp.) jzjeeda, a much altered 
form of Gr. ¢i{upoy. In cl.Latin, this was duly 
reproduced in Columella and Palladius by z¢zyphzem 
(the fruit), zézyphzs (the tree); these appear to 
have passed in late pop. L. and Romanic through 
aizipum, -us. sizupum, -us (cf. Appendix Probi, 
ed. Heraeus, 1899, ‘ z227fus non 2icupus'), *zézeebeene, 
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-2, to *zucubo, 2uz2bo, whence (with the frequent 
change of z to 7, and use of the neuter-pl. in 
-a in fruit-names as a fem. sing.) Old Aretine 
dial. of It. gizeggelo (=seujebo) the tree, gtugeeba 
the fruit, and med.L. jujuda, F. jazetbe. The forms 
Jiyeb and jejub come nearer to Old Aretine gézy- 
geba and vulgar L. zzczbzem.] 

1. An edible berry-like drupe, the fruit of various 
species of Zizyphus (N.O. Rhanmnacexr). 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 74 Take a potel of water of 
barly clensid iiij. $. luiube, sebesten ana .z, fs. [etc.]. /did. 
182 Colre schal be purgid in pis maner..sebesten .xv. in 
noumbre, iuiubas .xx. [etc.]. c1sso Liovp 7reas. Health 
Ixxxiii, (1585) ¥ ij b, Vake of Violettes .% iii, of iuiubes, and 
of the iii. cold sedes before namyd. 1586 Baker Traheron's 
Vigo 441 luiube are fruits, whicb the Latines call ziz/pha. 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1.22 Damson-trees, sallowes by 
the waters side, and trees of Iuiubas. 1605 Timme Que7sit. 
ui. 181 Take .. of alkakeng berries, twenty in number; of 
juiubes six couple. 1641 Frexcu Dystil/. it. (1651) 57 Adde 
.. the best Jujubs, the kernels taken out, half a pound. 
1664 Power £.xp. Philos. t. 18 The Mites, in Jujubes and 
Sebesten's. /éid. 19 Jejub’s and Sebesten’s. 1712 tr. Pomet’s 
Hist. Drugs \. 134 Lhe Jujubs are the Fruit of a Tree which 
grows commonly in Provence. 1718 Quincy Compl. Dis/. 
134 Jujebs arean Italian Fruit. 1835 ‘VHirtwace Greece I. 
vi. 212 Ibe Lotus-eaters—whose favourite fruit still grows, 
under the name of the jujube, on the same coast. 1858 
Carrenter Veg. Phys. § 537 Tbis.. known under the name 
of the jujube, is a favorite dessert tn Italy and Spain. 

b. Any of the species of Zizyphus which produce 
this fruit, as Z. velgaris of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, Z. Jujuba of China, 2. Lotzs of N. Africa. 

1562 Turner /erdal u. 37a, Cypros is a tre in Egypt 
wyth leaues of iuiuba. 1682 WHELER Yourn. Greece 1. 73 
A kind of Juiuba, whose leaves shine like silver. 1759 tr. 
Adanson's Voy. Senegal 49 He was sitting on the sand, 
under the shade of a jujube. 1885 Lapy Brassey 7he 
Trades 99 Over our heads waved .. cocoanuts, breadfruits, 
jujubes, and hundreds of others. ) : 

2. A lozenge, made of gum-arabic, gelatin, etc., 
flavoured with, or in imitation of, the fruit (sense 1). 

1835 [Remembered by Rev. C. B. Mount], 1858 Simmoxps 
Dict. Trade 210/2 ‘Yhe term jujube is .. very generally 
applied by chemists and confectioners to a thickened mu- 
cilaginous lozenge. 1866 Yreas. Bot, 1251/2 Vhe dried 
fruits..are given to allay cough. The lozenges sold as 
Jujubes are commonly but erroneously said to be flavoured 
with them. . 

3. attrib. and Comb., as jujube paste, a jelly 
made from jujubes, or a confection flavoured with, 
or in imitation of, them; jujube-plum =sense I ; 
jujube-tree =sense 1 b. 

1858 Hoce Veget. Kingd. 235 *Jujube paste..should con- 
sist of gum arabic and sugar dissolved in a decoction of this 
fruit..but as made in this country the fruit forms no part of 
the ingredient. 1884 J. Payne 1001 Nights VIII. 70 *Ju- 
jube-plums of various colours. 1548 Turner Names of 
Herbes 82 Zizypha..maye be called in english *Iuiuba tree. 
1§78 Lyte Dadoens vt. xlix. 722 This tree is called .. in 
English, the luiub tree. 1879 Sir E. Arnotp Lt. Asia v. 
(1881) rro Under dark mangoes and the jujube-trees. 1887 
Motonry Forestry IV. Afr. 299 Jujube or Ber Tree... A 
loosely-branched tree or shrub, ten to forty feet high. 

Juke, obs. form of Jouk ; variant of Juck. 

+ Jul. Obs. rare. [ad. L. c#/es Tutus, formerly 
sometimes written 7a@/us.] A catkin. 

1725 Braptry Fam. Dict. s.v. Ozer, Seeds contained in 
their Juls or Catkins. 

Julaceous (dzzlé'{as), a. Bot. rare. [f. L. 
Jitl-us (see prec.) + -ACEOUS,] 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 417/2 Fulaceous, catkin- 
like, amentaceous. 

Jule, obs. form of Jury. 

Julep (dz#lep). Forms: 5-7 iulep, -lip, 6 
iulepe, -lepp, 67 -leb, -lap, 7 jewlep, -lip, 
julipe, -loup, 7-8 julip, -lap, 7- julep. [a. F. 
Julep (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), in Pr. 7z/ep, Sp. 
and Pg. julepe, It. gtulebbe, géulebbo, med.L. julap- 


° . = - 
tum, ad. Arab. a edad, a. Pers. OMS gul-ab 
rose-water, f. ge/ rose + ab water.] 

1. A sweet drink prepared in different ways; 
often, simply a liquid swectened with syrup or 
sugar, and used as a vehicle for medicine; some- 
times, a medicated drink used as a demulcent, 
‘comforting ’, or gently stimulating mixture. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 76 Yo 3eue him in be bigyn- 
nynge Iulep—pat is a sirup maad oonly of water & of sugre. 
1543 TRaneKon Vigo's Chirurg. v. ii. 163 Vse them with a 
iuleb of vyolettes. cxrsso Luoyp 7veas, Health (1585) F ij, 
luleb is a cleare potyon made of dyuerse waters and suger. 
1597-8 Br, Hatt SaZ, 1. iv. 27 The wholesome julap, whose 
receat Might his diseases lingring force defeat. 1619 S. 
Jerome Origen's Repent. in Farr S. P. Fas. / (1848) 245 It 
surmounts all juloups. @ 1625 Fievcner //um, Lieut. 1. 
ii, The gentleman no doubt will fall to his jewlips. 1673 
E. Brown Trav. Germ., etc. (1677) 132 We drank frozen 
Julebs. 1710 Sterre Yaticr No. 174 ? 3 Gruels and 
Julips. 1754-64 Smetuie Afrdwif, 11. 180 By this julap a 
slight fever was produced. 1789 W. Bucuan Dow. Aled, 
(1790) 679 Cordial Julep .. Expectorating Julep .. Musk 
Julep. 1859 W. S. Coteman IVoodlands (1866) 62 A very 
soft well-Alavoured pleasant saccharine julep. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. Something to cool or assnage 


the heat of passion, etc. 

1624 MassinceR Par. Love m1. i, She is no fit electuary 
for a doctor: A coarser julap may well cool his worship. 
1652 T. Puitpot Commend. Verses Benlowes’ Theoph., These 


pages do dispence A Julep, which so charms the Itcb of | 


JULY. 


sense That [etc.]. 1659 CHaMBERLAYNE Pharonunida (N.\, 
Whose heat, not all The jewleps of their tears [could quench]. 

2. U.S. A mixture of brandy, whisky, or other 
spirit, with sugar and ice and some flavouring, 
usually mint. 

1804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 18/1 The first thing he did on 
getting out of bed was to callfor a Julep; and 1... date my 
own love of whiskey from mixing and tasting my young 
master’s juleps. 1845 De Quincey Nat. Tentper. Morven. 
Wks. 1862 XI. 172 Au appetite for brandy, for slings, for 
juleps. 1891 B. Harte family Tasajara I. 48 A dusty 
drive with a julep at the end of it. 

Comb. 1859 Cornwatuis New IVorld 1. 76 San Francisco 
was all bustle and illumination, with glittering bars filled 
with julep-drinkers, 

+Julet. Ods. rare. A coin; = JuLio, 

1632 LitHcow 7rav. 1. 38 A Crowne the dyet for each of 
us, being ten Julets or five shillings starling. 

Julian (‘gz liin), a [ad. L. /#an-us of or 
pertaining to Judius; in mod.F. 7zézex.] Pertain- 
ing to Julius Cesar: used in Chrozo/. in connexion 
with the reform of the calendar instituted by him 
in the year 46 B.C, 

Futian account,=‘ old style’ (see Styte); Julian calendar 
(see CALENDAR sé,1); Futian epoch, cra, the time from 
which the Julian calendar dates (46 3.c.);_ Fulian period, 
a period of 7980 Julian years, proposed by Joseph Scaliger 
in 1582 as a universal standard of comparison of chronology, 
consisting of the product of the numbers of years in the 
solar and lunar cycles and the cycle of the indiction (28 
X1gX15)3 Futian year,a year of the Julian calendar, or 
the average year (= 3653 days) of tbat calendar. 

1592 Der Comipend. Kchears. (Chetham Soc.) 22 Upon the 
Gregorian publishing of a Reformation of the vulgar Julian 
yeare. 1594 Biunpevit E£-rverc. im. 1. xii. (1636) 355 ‘The 
Julian yeere is that which wee use at this present day. 
1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 168 After Scaliger .. this 
yeare 1612 is tht 1614 of Christ, of the world 5461 .. of the 
Iulian Period 6325. 1677 W. Husparp Narratzc (1865) I. 
179 This 26 of March being the first Day of the Week, as 
the first of the Year after our Julian account. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 39 ® 2 Vhe Gregorian Computation was the 
most regular, as being Eleven Days before the Julian. 1816 
Prayrain Nat. Phil, Il. 110 In the year 1582, the 
Julian year had fallen nearly 10 days.. behind the sun. 
1899 W. M. Ramsay in Eafosifor Nov. 433 Tbe Julian 
reform of the calendar had come into force in the beginning 
of 45 Bc | P 

Julianist. Cx. Hist. [Sce-1st.] One of a sect 
of Monophysites, named after their leader Julian, 
bishop of Halicarnassus early in the 6th century. 

1698 Fryer Acc. £. /ndia & P.272 Preposterous Julian 
birth, fron1 whom came the Julianists. 1874 J. H. Brunt 
Dict. Sects (1886) 38/2 Called, in Armenia and its neigh- 
bourhood, Julianists, ; 

| Julienne (3élyen). [F. (1722 in Hatz.- 
Damn.), f. Judes or Jelien the proper name.) A 
soup made of various vegetables, esp. carrots, 
chopped and cooked in meat bioth. Also avirtd. 

1841 Tuackeray J.cm. Gormandizing Misc. Ess., etc. 
(1885) 390 The best part of a pint of julicnne.. is very well 
fora man who has cnly one dish besides to devour. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 63 Uncompressed Julienne Vege- 
tables .. Samples of Compressed Mixed Vegetables and 
Julienne as. .food for fishermen. ‘ 

+Juliferous, a. Obs. [f. L. jadus (prop. 
talus) catkin (see IuLus) + -FeEKous.] Bearing 
catkins, amcntiferous. 

1668 Witxins Aeal Char. u.iv.118 Whether such Pods 
are Catkins; called Julifeious tiees, 1769 J. Wattis Vat. 
Hist. Northumbld, 1, ix. 282 Vhe short juliferous spikes 
are of a straw-colour. : . 

So Ju‘liform a., having the form of a catkin or 
of the millipedes of the genus JzeZis. 

1882 in Ocitvir (Annandale), and in other mod. Dicts. 

+Julio. O4s. Also 6 in anglivized form Iuly, 
7 (Italian) giulio, pl. -ii, 9 (Latin) julius. [a. It. 
giulio Julius.] A silver coin worth about sixpence, 
struck by Pope Julius II (1503-13), formerly cur- 
rent in Italy. 

1547 Boorpe Jutrod. Kuowwd. xxiii. (1870) 179 In syluer 
they [Italians] haue Iulys,—a luly is worthe .v.d. sterlynge. 
tsgz Wotton Let. to Ld. Zouch 8 May in Ketig. (1685) 
657 The Fulios of Bolognia are disvalued two guatrini. 
1612 Wexsrer White Devil Wks. (Rtldg.) 23/1 He..(to my 
acquaintance) Receiv'd in dowry with you not one julio. 
1696 tr. Due Alont's Voy. Levant 1x. 109 The Expence of his 
Table was fix’d at Two Julio’s a Day. 1718 BERKELEY 
Frnul. Tour Italy 13 Apr., Wks. 1871 IV. 593 A fellow 
extorted a Julio with his gun, 1852 W. ANpERSon Expos, 
Popery (1378) 136 The theft of a julius—less than sixpence. 

ulip(e, -Ioup, obs. forms of JULEP. 

July (dzzlair). Foims: a, 3 Iul, 3-5 Iule, 
4-5 Iuil, Iuyl, 5-6 Iuyli(e. 8. (2 gex. Lulies), 
3, 6-7 Iulie, 6 Iulii, 5-7 Iuly, 7- July. [In OE. 
in L. form. In ME. ze, Juz/, a. OF. Jule, Jrz?, 
Julle:-\.. Jitlium ace. ot Julius; also Julte, a. 
AF. Julie, ad. L. Jéilius, The latter form was 
accented /z‘dy as late as Dr. Johnson’s time ; it is 
still (dgirli) in Sonthern Se.; the modern Eng. 
pronunciation is abnormal and unexplained.) 

The seventh month of the year, so named after 
Julius Coesar. 

[c10so Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 316 
Iulius on Pam forman daze anre nihte eald. a 1100 Gerefa 
ibid. (1886) IX. 261 Me mzig in Maio and Junio and Julio 
on sumera fealgian.] ar 5 

a. 1297 R. Grovc. (Rolls) 8221 In be bigininge of Lul bis 
bataile was ido. ¢1386 CHaucer Merch. 7. 889 Er pat 
dayes eighte Were passed er tbe Monthe of luyl bifille. 


JUNART. 


1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. Ixxix. (1495) 910 Oul 
take 1wo mnonthes Jule and Deceinbre. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. ccxxiv, 229 In the monethes of Iuyn and Iuyll next 
folowyng. 1502 2rl/in Lxch, Acc.,Q. KX, Bundle 415 No. 7 
(1) Made y> xixt® day of Iuylle the xvij'® yeare {etc.]}. 

fB. [a13154 O. &. Chron. an. 1115 (Laud MS.) ¢Efter pan 
syddan innon Julies monde hider into lande com.] ¢ 1299 
Beket 2441 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 176 It was in pe monpe 
of Iulie, 1483 Cath. Angl. 199/1 Luly (A. lule), judrus, 
quidam mensis, a1s48 Hart Chron. Hen. VI 165 The 
xij, day of Lulij. @1599 Srexser F. Q. vu. vii. 36 Then 
came hot Iuly boyling hke to fire, That all his garments 
he had cast away. 1606 Hoitann Sxeton. Suppl Vegin. 
Casar P ivb, Casar..was borne.. pon the fourth day 
hefore the Ides of Quintilis, which moneth, after his death, 
was by virtue of the Law Antonia called for that cause, 
lulie. ¢ 1689 Popish Pol. Onmaskt 112 in 3rd Coll. Pocms 
23/2 In May some odd Intelligence come newly Won't 
suffer you to hold them until July. 1755 73 Jonxsox Dict, 
July. 1888 Mrs. M'Cass Poet, Ws. 235 Scarce has July 
with frigid visage flown [in Australia]. 1895 Dasly ews 
1 Aug. 5/4 There have been .. only two Julys with a larger 
agezregate of sunshine. 

Julyflower, perversion of GILLYPLOWE? 

Jumart ‘dzemait). Also 7 gimar. fa. F. 
jumart, formerly jzumare, ad. mod, Pr. gemerre, 
gemarre, of uncertain origin.} A hybrid animal, 
erroneously believed to be the offspring of a bull 
and a mare or she-ass, or ofa horse or ass and a cow. 

1690 Locke A/mm. Und. in. v. $23 We have Reason to think 
this not impossible, since Mules, and Gimars (Wks. 1714 1. 296 
jumarts], the one from the mixture of an Horse, and au Ass, 
the other froin the mixture of a Bull, and a Mare, are so 
frequent in the World. 1809 /’#7/. rans. XCIX. 397 A 
jumart..the pretended offspring of the mare and the bull. 


Jumbal, jumble (dzz'mb'l). Also 7-8 jum- 
ball. [perh. orig. the same as GIMBAL 1, GIMMAL 
1.) A kind of fine swect cake or biscuit, formerly 
often madc up in the form of rings or rolls; now 
in U.S. ‘a thin crisp cake, composed of flour, 
sugar, butter, and evgs, flavored with lemon-pzel 
or sweet almonds’ (Cent. Dict.). 

1615 MarkHam Exug. /fousewy. tt. ii. (1660) 97 To make lhe 
bes] Jumbals, take the whites of three Eggs..a little inilke 
and a pound of fine wheat flowre and suger lozether finely 
sifted, and a few Anniseeds..make them in what forms you 
please, and bake them in a soft oven upon white papers. 
1678 Purttips (ed. 4), Puibals, a sort of Sugared past, 
wreathed into knots. 1694 Morreux Aaéelais v. xxvii, O' 
Tuesdays, they us'd to twist store of Holy-bread.. Jumbals 
and Biscuits. Goa Mrs. Rarratp Eng. /lousekpr. 11778) 
274 To make Barbadoes Jumbhalls. 1850 O. W. Howes 
Elsie V. vii, (1891) 110 There were. .hearts and rounds, and 
jumbles, which playful youth slip over the forefinger hefore 
spoiling their annular outline. 

Jumbee, variant of JAMBER. 

Jumble (dzvinb'l), v. Also 6 iomble, -byN, 
ioomble, iumbyll, (gombls), (Sc. 5-6 iummil, 
pa. t. iwmlit; g jummle, pa. ¢. jummilt). 
[Known only from 16th c., and without cognate 
words. Prob. onomatopeeic: cf. bumble, fumble, 
mumble, rumble, slumble, lumble.} 

1. iz2r. To move about in mingled disorder ; to 
flounder about in tumultuous confusion. 

@ 1§29 Sketton Sf. Parrot 419 To iumyll, to stombyll, 
to tumbyll down like foly>. 1532 More Con/ut. Tin tale 
Wks. 604 /2 If.. Tindalles horse..falle downe in the myte.. 
and his maister and he lye together and iumble .. till some 
good felowe helpe them vp. 1598 Syivester Du Bartas ii. 
wut. Furtes.271 In that fearfull Cave They (Furies] jumble, 
tuinhle, rumble, rage and rave. 1628 Forp Lover's Mel. 
in. iii, Now! my hraines are a Iumbling. 1838 Cartyie 
Fredk. Gt. uw. xiv, Uis Germans .. left Wenzel 10 jumble 
ahout in his native Bohemian element, as King there. 

+b. fig. To be or become mixed up or con- 
founded ; to come foge/her as by shaking up. Odés. 

argso Christis Kirke Gr. xvi, He wes nocht wyss With 
sic janzleurs to junmil. 1783 Cowper Lett. 15 Jan., But 
we shall jumble together again. 

2. trans, To mingle toge/her or mix zp in con- 
fusion or disorder; to muddle, confuse. 

1542 Boorve Dyetary xii, (1870) 266 If they dyd knowe 
what they dyd gomble togyther without trewe compound- 
ynge. a1ss6 Cranmer }i/As. (Parker Soc.) I. 19 You con- 
found and jumble so together the natural members of 
Christ's hody in the sacramenl. 1600 Hoitann Livy 
XXXVI. Xxill. 957 Now the reereward had no roume left 
them toward the land: and thus. .they hastily were jumbled 
together, 1655 Gianvitt Def Vaiu Dogm. 39 That the 
divided Leiters of an Alphabet should be accidentally 
jumbled into an elegant and polite Discourse. 1779 WESLEY 
/fymus Pref. 4 Thehymnsare not carelessly jum bled together. 
1793 Burke Acm. Policy Allies Wks. 1842 1. 605 To jumble 
the innocent and guilty into one mass, by a general in- 
demnity. 1855 SincLeton l’irgil 1. Pref. 6 Jumbling up 
one with the other. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 11. App. 
562 William so jumbles together the events of 1051 and of 
1055 

b. with compl. To put, bring, cast (7, oud, 
down, etc.) in clumsy confusion or disorder. ? Obs. 

¢1sss Harrsrietp Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 168 
Therefore he jumbleth in a blind false reason. a 1652 
Situ Sed. Disc. iv. 72 Having once jumbled and crouded in 
a new kind of being. 1670-98 Lassets /fa/y I. 47 Making 
a man go hefore each horse, lest they should jumble one- 
another down. 1743 H. Watrote Lett. 1. Afann (1834) 1. 
235, 1 should not like having my things jumbled out of one 
ship into another. 

ce. To make w/in a confused or random manner. 
1s7z Bucuanan Detect. Marie in Collect. Mary Q. Scots 

(1727) 11. 84 Then that all Men micht understand quhat it 
was that thay socht..thay jumbil up mariages. 1673 
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Buount World Errors To Rdr., A Bookseller .. employs 
some mercenary to jutuble up another like book out of this. 
1769 Burke Late St. Nation Wks, Il. 14 Some strange 
disposition ‘of the mind jumbled up of presumption and 
despair, 1812 II. & J. Smitn Ney. Addr. aiv, Call’d by a 
Frenchified word. .that’s jumbled of antique and verd. 

3. Yo stir up (a liquid, etc.) so as to mix the 
ingrcdients, or render turbid ; to agitate, shake up, 
give a shaking or jolting to; lence co//og. to take 
for a drive. ? Obs. 

1616 SurFc. & Markn. Conzsitry Farine 63 The Horse.. 
{would have] that which is puddly and outled? .if so he he 
iumble the water with his foote before he drinke. 1667 
Prerys Diary 24 Oct., Thai I might go abroad with my 
wife, who was not well, only to jumble Ree 1693 Str T. P. 
Broust Nat. //ist. 82 They bruise and jumble it [Indigo] in 
the Water, till the Leaf. becomes like a Kind of thick Mud. 
1743-4 Mrs. Devany Autobiog. § Corr. 6 Mar. (1861) II 275 
You should give the child meat now :—and make hin Jo be 
jumbled about a good deal. 1799 M. Uxperwoon Diseases 
Childr, ed. 4) II]. 160 As though infants must necessarily 
be jumbled in a cradle like travellers in a mail-coach. 1813 
Surccey in Dowden Lif (1887) I. 317 You will .. be better 
able to see the country than when jumbled in a chaise. 

absrl. ars68 Hi yf of Anuchtirmwchty 67 Thanto the kyrn 
that he did stoure, And jwmlit at it quhill he swatt. 

b. znir. To travel with shaking or jolting. 

1748 Lavy Luxsorovcu Lett. to Shenstone (1775) 36, 
I oni love to jumble in a post-chaise alone. 1824 Scott 
St. Ronan's v, rotting Nelly .. jumbled off with her cart. 
1843 Lefevre Life Trav. Phys. 1. 1. x. 233 Little four- 
wheeled narrow carts in which they jumble to the fair. 

4. trans. To put into mental confusion; to con- 
fuse, bewilder, ‘ muddle’. 

1668 IT. More Div, Dial. an. a). (1713) 288 My mind has 
been $0 juinbled betwixt ‘Time and Mternity, that I think I 
can speak sense in neilher. 1 Ramsay J ision x, Oppres- 
ston dois the judgment jane 1858-61 Rasisay Aen. 
vi. (1870) 233, I Ikke thae sermons best thal jumbles the 
joodgment and confvonds the sense. 

+ 5. intr. To makea confused or rumbling noise ; 
to play discordaatly or nois ly on an instrument, to 
strum. Cf. Jamuce, JANGLE. Oés. 

1530 Patscr. 5395/2, I iumbyll, I make a noyse by remov- 
yng of heavy th ynges.  /dit., They have iombled s» ouer 
my heed to nyght, I could nat slepe. /ed., To here him 
iombyll on a Tut 1566 Drant /Jorame, Sat. ut, Biij, 
A boysterous basse he bounsed out, and jumbled on his 
stringes. 1658 Wittsroro Secrets Nat. 131 If their guts 
jumble..very much. 19741 W. Gostiinc in /’Arl, Trans. 
XL1. 873 Like the Reports of Cannon (which the Jumbling 
of my Sashes prevented my distinguishing). 1805 A. WiILSon 
in Poems & Lit. Prose (1876) U1. 141 huaniUune cowhells speak 
some cottage near, 

+6. a. fnir. To have carnal intercourse.  b. 
trans. To know carnally. Ods. 

1582 Stanvnursr s7uers iv. (Arb.) 109 Dido and thee 
Troian captayne doo iumble in one den 1611 Corcr., 
Toguer,..to tumble a woman. a 1693 Urqunart Aabelais 
ut. xxv, 202 The Lackeys..jumbled..bis Wife. 


Jumble (dzvmb'l), 56. [f. JumBie v.] 

1. A confused or disorderly mixture or assemblage, 
a medley; also, disorder, muddle. 

166: Geanvint. Van. Dog. xviii, Had the world been 
coagmented from that supposed fortuitous jumble. 1678 
Cupwort# /ate/l. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 551 There isa confused 
Jumble of Created, and Vncreated Beings together. 1711 
Lavy M, W. Moxtace Lett., to Ades. Hfecvet (1887) I. 33, 
I have the oddest jumble of disagreeable things in my head 
that ever plagued poor mortals. 1751 Camoripce Scridleriad 
u. 134 vote, The Macaronian is .,a jumble of words of 
different languages, with words of the vulgar tongue Iatin- 
ized, and latin words modemized. 1882 Fiover Sadu- 
chistan 62 The scenery .. is..a reckless jumble of hills and 
rocks of every imaginable shape, size, and colour, 

2. Ashock, shaking, or jolting ; co//og.,a ride ina 
carriage (with referencc to the shaking experienced). 

1674 N. Fatreax Bulk § Selv. 151 The Shows or Pha:- 
nomena of the world .. even the worst of its shocks and 
jumbles, 1800 Mrs. Hervey Sfourtray Fan, It. 139 
Mamma has lent me her carriage to go a shopping, so I wish 
you would take a jumble with me. 1823 Map. D'ArBLay 
Lett. 29 Feh., Going out..either in brisk walks. .or in brisk 
jumbles in the carriage. 1851 J. CoLgunoun Jfoor 4 Loch 
(1880) I. 262 The jumble of the sea made shooling uncertain. 
1855 Cuanter Jy 7 ravels I. x. 56 The carriage ought to be 
strong to hear the jolts and jumbles to which it is subjected. 

3. Comb., as jumble-letters, letters of a word 
thrown into disorder in order to exercise ingenuity 
in their proper re-arrangement; jumble-sale, a 
sale of miscellaneous cheap or second-hand articles 
at a charitable bazaar or the like; jumble-shop, 
a shop where very miscellaneous goods are sold. 

1893 Q.(Couch} Defect. Duchy 287 Trudgeon thal used 
to keep the jumble-shop across the water, 1898 Hest. Gaz. 
12 Nov. 2/3 Some cheap articles fora jumble sale. 1899 
Daily News 19 July 7/5 Competitions for money prizes 
for properly placing jumble letters, 

Jumble, variant of JuMBAL. 

Jumbled (dzomb'ld), pf/.a. [f. JUMBLE v. + 
-ED 1.) Mixed up in disorder, confused, muddled up, 
etc.: see the verb. (In quot. 1611, Strummed.) 

1611 Coryat’s Crudities Panegyr. Verses, Like to the 
Jacks of iumbled virginall. 1689 Prior Ep. to F. Shepherd 
73 That jumbled words, if Fortune throw ‘em, Shall well as 
Dryden form a poem. 1739 Cisper Afo/. (1756) I]. 119 
These jumbled ideas had some shadow of meaning. 1859 
Trxnyson Vivien 345 The jumbled rubbish of a dream. 

Jumblement (dzzv‘mb'Imént). [f. as prec. + 
-MENT.] The action of jumbling or fact of being 
jumbled; confused mixture. 

1706 J. Hancock in Boyle Lect. (1739) 11. 210 Shall we 


JUME. 


think this noble frame .. was made by a casual jumblement 
of atoms? 1767 II. brooke Fool of Qual. (1792) IV. xvii 75 
A jumblement ofintention. 1843 Mrs. Cartyie /eff. I. 271 
Solitude has such a power of tlending, past, present, and 
future, .. all into one confused jumblement. 

Jumbler. rare. [f. as prec. +-ER.] One who 
jumbles; in quot. 1618, A strumpet. 

1611 Cotcr., arboutlicur, a disorderly iumbler, hudler, 
mingler. 1618 Fiero Amends for Ladies t. i. in Haal, 
Dodsley X. 111 She has Leen as sound a jumbler as e’er 
paid for’t. 

Jumbling (dzzmblin), vil. sé, [f. as prec. + 
-InG1,] The action of the verb JumuLeE, q.v. 

1562 J. Hevwoop L£figr. (1867) 217 Such rollyng, such 
1umblyng, ioysting and lumbling. 1600 SurtLet Countrie 
Larne 1. iv. 10 The iumbling and stirring of the water will 
rectifie it, 1852 B. VHackran Art Chanuge-ringing 7-8 Aya 
true compass makes Ihe ringing pleasant and harmonious, 
so..the want of it produces those *jumblings’. that destroy 
all music. 1871 Dixon Vower IV. xviii. 190 A masterpiece 
of jumbling and confusion. 

Jumbling, f//.c. [f.asprec.+-1nc2.] That 
jumbles, in senses of the verb. 

1678 Norris Coll. Affsc. (1687) 172 As ridiculous .. as lo 
think to write streight in a jumbling Coach. 1748 Mrs. 
Deany A ntecbiog. 4 Corr. (1861) Il, 489 Very jumbling 
roads. 1845 R. Brows in A/c. iit. (1866 56 A rumbling, 
tumbling, jumbling sea. 

lence Jumblingly, adv. 

1820 Wainwricnt /-ss. & Crit. (1880) 71 And Jarvey jolts 
Janus jumblingly over the stones, 

Jumbly «gz mbli), a Also Sc. jumly. [f. 
June 56. +-y.) 

1. Confused, chaotic, in a jumble. 


1865 Carver Fredk, Gt. xv. x. (1872) VI. S Gessler, 
noticing the jumbly condition of those Austrian battalions 


.. dashes through. 1896 B.Srexcer in Aep. florn Lxped. 
1. 103 A series of low jumbly hills. 

2. ‘Ynrbid, ‘drimly’. Se. 

238.. Vhe WateroGamery in. in Child Battads vu. cexv F. 
tes 182,2(Astream] That was haith black and jumly. 1895 
J.Lumsmrs /oems 13 Jumly b:00 Of melted ice. _ 

Jumbo (zz mio). [Of uncertain origin: pos- 
stbly the second element in Muinbo Jumbo, a name 
applied (in English since the 18th c.) to a West 
African divinity or bogy.) 

l. A big clumsy person, animal, or thing ; popu- 
larized, esp., as the individual name of an elephant, 
famons for its size, in the London Zoological Gar- 
dens, subsequently sold in Feb, 1882 to Barnum ; 
whence applied to an individual that is big of its 
kind or to a person of great skill or succcss. 

1823 J. Bapcock (J. Bee) Dict. Turf, Fuinbo,a clumsy or 
unwieldly fellow. 1883 //arper's Mag. Oct. 705/2 It is the 
oe ind of crickets, and justas black. 18.. A/usic & Drama 

.. it, g (Cent.) The comhined successes of that jumbo of 
successful business men. 1892 Kiptinc & Batestier Nax- 
taiika 212 She's a Jumbo at theory, but weak in practice. 

b. altri. used to distinguish things of very large 
size, as jumbo straw-plait, a plait of an inch wide, 

1900 I] ‘eston. Gaz. 27 Nov. 7/2 Near 250 yards of dark hlue 
and white ‘jumbo’ plait were used. . 

2. Trade-naine for a shade of grey, like that of 
an elephant. 

1882 Ailadelphia Fven. Star 2 May, ‘Jumbo’ is a new 
gray hue. = 

3. A board for raising cockles, etc. out of the sand. 

1886 HF esten/d, Gaz. 18 Dec., A ‘jumbo’ was a piece of 
wood used for the purpose of raising cockles and other 
similar fish out of the sand. 

Ilence (from sense 1) Jumboe‘sque (whence 
Jumboe'squeness,, Juemboism, Jumboma nia. 
nonce-wds, 

1893 }4 est. Gaz. 18 Mar. 4/1 A ‘Jumboesque monsier’ 
—a machine ‘in which the beauty of outline has been swal- 
lowed up in ponderosity. 1882 ? uch 11 Mar. 113 If Nature 
to one of my stature Gave such.. Jumboesqueness, 1900 
Westm, Gaz. 16 Aug. 7,1 Those who have a dislike of 
‘jumhoism’, whether in finance or otherwise. 1891 Kev. of 
Rew. 15 Sept. 289’2 The Musical Times’ article on ‘ Jumbo- 
mania’. 1899 Sfectator 21 Oct. 569/2 ‘ Jumbomania’,.. 
the worship of mammoth dimensions. 

Jumboo, variant of JamBo. 

Jumbuck (dzombzk). Australia. [Native 
Australian, with the forms 77a, jombok, dombock, 
dumbog; said to have meant orig. ‘the white mist 
preceding a shower’, to which a distant flock of 
sheep was likened by the natives: see Morris Azs- 
tral Eng.s.v.] A name given by Australian abori- 
gines to sheep; in frequent colloquial use among 
stock-keepers in the Bush. 

1845 C. Grirritu Pres. St. Pt. Phillip Distr. N.S. W. 162 
(Morris'. 1855 W. Ripcey in 7yans. Philol. Soc. 77 (Morris) 
Fimbugg, a slang name for sheep, they sound sznbé. 1889 
Pall Mall G. 18 Feb., The process hy which the ‘jumbucks’ 
are shorn. 1898 M. Rogerts Aveper of Waters 136, | see 
this all white with cotton-bush, and it shall he white with 
jumbucks to eat it down. 

| Jume (dzzm). [ Jwme, gume; native name.] A 
species of glasswort (Salicornia) fonnd on the sea- 
coast of South America, which on being burnt yields 
a large amonnt of carbonate of soda. 

18.. J. Batt in Frnd. Linn. Soc. XX. 233 Gume. 1877 
ScunyDer Contrib. Fl. Argent. 28 Fume, native name for 
many Chenopodiaceous species growing in salt-marshes in 


Argentina. 1879 Beersoum Patagonia ii. 18 A straggling. 
stunted bush, the jume, which grows here in considerable 


quantities. 


JUMELLE. 


| Jumelle (dgzme'l, Fr. z/me'l), a. and sd. [a. 
F. sb, and adj. fem. (masc. jmeaz’), doublet of 
gemeau, -elle:—L. gemedlus, dim. of gemznus twin. 
Formerly naturalized ; now an alien French word.] 

4+ A. adj. Twinned or paired; made or shaped 


in couples or pairs, double. Ods. 

61475 Partenay 1182 The yates lumelles, mighty and 
strong. 1484 Caxton Fadles of Poge v, The whiche parte 
was iumelle tbat is to wete double. 1882 Cussans Hand.bk, 
Her, vii. (ed. 3) 116 A Gimmal or Jumelle Ring was formed 
of two flat boops of gold, which fitted accurately within 
each other, and constituted but one ring. ; 

B. sé. Applied to something which consists of 
a pair of things joined. a. A pair of opera-glasses. 
b. ‘The side pieces of a loom in which the cylin- 
ders are fitted’ (Cezt. Dict. 1890). 

1865 W. Cory Lett. § Frnds. (1897) 163 My jumelles box 
made a pillow. ’ 

+Jument. Os. fad. L. jament-um (con- 
traction of sugzmentum) yoke-beast, f. stem jug-, 
of jungére to join, jugum yoke. Cf. F. sument, in 
OF. beast of burden; now, mare.] <A beast of 


burden, also a beast in general. 

1382 Wyciir Gen. i. 25 And God made heestis of the erthe 
aftir ther special kyndes, iumentis [Vulg. jusenta], and 
al the crepynge thing. — Acts xxili, 24 Make 3e redy 
iumentis [géoss or hors]. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de 
W. 1495) 1. xxviii. 24b/2 A yonge damoysell, the whiche 
bi arte magyk was conuerted in to a lument or a mare. 
¢1510 Barctay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Dvj, Thy soule 
..hath shape and ymage of God omnipotent Thy body is 
mortall as beast or vile iument. 1621 BurTON Anat. Vel. 
1. ii. 11.4, Tbat men should feed on such a kinde of meat, 
Which very iuments would refuse to eat. 1638-48 G. 
Daniei. Eclog. i. 42 You can forsake the Citye to Converse 
With Earth and Iuments. @ 1682 Sir T. Browne Asc. 
Tracts 32 Fit to fasten their Juments, and Beasts of labour 
unto them. 1816 Geuti. Mag. LXXXVI.1. 420 A jackass 
may be properly and lineally descended from Balaam's 
jument. 1820 /éid¢. Apr. 311 Fument. This word..is in 
danger of being wholly lost. It means a beast of burden. 

+ Jumentarious, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. 7a- 
mentari-us, {, jamentum: see -Arious.] Of or 
pertaining to juments (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 


Jumentous (dgzme'ntas), a. [f L. jamentum 
Jument+-ous.] Resembling that of a horse, said 


of urine. 

1846 G. E. Day te. Sémon’s Anim. Chem. M1. 239 The 

_urine presented this jumentous appearance for six days. 

1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fumentous, a term applied to urine 
which is high coloured, strong smelling, and turbid, like 
that of the horse. 

Jumme, obs. form of Yam. 

Jump (dgzmp), sé.' [f. Jump v.: cf. F. sant 
and sauter.} : 

1. An act of jumping; a spring from the ground 
or other base; a leap, a bound: properly said of 
men or animals springing with the muscular action 


of the limbs. Sometimes with adv., as szemp-up. 
1ssz Hutoet, lumpe, subsu/tus. Iumpe by lumpe, sud. 
sultim, 1 R. Rosinson Gold. Mirr. etc. \Chetham Soc.) 
59 Began with speed, for to plucke up my feete, Because 
the place did put me to my jumps. 1599 Marston Sco. 
Villanie xi, The orbs celestiall Will daunce Kemps figge: 
they'le revel with neate iumps. 1607 TopsEtt Four. Beasts 
265 The hare .. sildume looketh forward, because it goeth 
by iumpes. 1774 Gorosm. Nat. fist. (1776) ILI. 205 ‘The 
Cate. then seized it withajump. 1851 Mayne Reo Scalp 
Hunt. ix. 69 WW will be back in a squirrel’s jump. 1890 
Spectator 15 Mar., The god comes out of the car with a 
jump-up like a Jack-in-the-hox,. ; 
b. esp. in reference to the distance cleared (22g 


or éroad jump), or height jumped (high juntp), as 
an athletic performance; also, a place to be 
jumped across, an obstacle to be cleared by jump- 
ing, in hurdle-racing, hunting, ete. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Afamma xl, Hoping he was. .ahle 
to sit atthejumps. 1870 Baine Encycl. Rur. Sports (ed. 3) 
§ 1648 This leap..was found to be twenty-four feet clear, 
which .. was, it must he allowed, no small Haale 1872 
Graphic 6 Apr. 314/1 (Oxf. & Cambr. Athletic Sports) After 
..the Broad Jump, and the spin for a quarter of a mile.. 
came the hammer-throwing. 188x [see ATHLETE 2]. 1889 
R.S.S. Baoen-Powett Pigsticking 123 To educate them 
[horses] .. it is well worth while to keep up a small line of 
natural jumps somewhere in the neighbourhood. 1895 
Outing (\U.S.) XX VI. 455/1 Oxford won all the runs, the high 
hurdle, and tied in the bigb jump with Yale, losing only the 
weights and hroad jump. 

2. A sudden involuntary movement caused by a 
shock or excitement ; a start. In f/. nervous starts ; 
an affection characterized by such, sfec. (2) chorea, 
(6) delirium tremens (slag). 

1879 Pavn High Spirits, Capt. Cole's Passenger 11. 204, 
1 thought he had been drinking, and in fact was on tbe 
verge of ‘the jumps’. 188 W. E. Norris d/atrim. 1.1. 17 
Pilkington saw it ..and.. it gave him the jumps to that 
extent that he couldn't eat a thing afterwards. 1886 Max- 
WELL Gray Silence Dean Maitland |. x. 272 It gives me 
the most fearful jumps to think of. 1890 Bol.pREwoop 
Miner's Right xxviii. (1899) 126/2 ‘I'm afraid be’s got the 
jumps coming on’...‘ Delirium tremens’, I returned; ‘very 
likely, indeed’. 1890 Axxie Epwaros Pearl-powder vit, 
At Philippa’s sudden apostrophe she gave a jump. 

3. Of things: A movement in which a thing is 
suddenly and abruptly thrown up or forward. 
spec. in Gunnery: The vertical movement of the 

muzzle of a gun at the moment of discharge; the 
angle which measures this. 
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_ 1611 Cotcr., Casot, the iumpe, hop, or iog ofa coach, &c., | 
in a rugged, or vneuen, way. 1879 Man. Artillery Exer. 
1, 3 When a gun is fired, the whole system has a tendency to 
revolve in a vertical plane round the point of the trail or rear 
trucks ; tbis lifting in front gives rise to the ‘jump’. 1897 
Text-Bk. Gunnery, Fump, is the angle between the line of 
departure and tbe axis of the piece before firing. 

4. fig. A sudden abrupt rise in position, amount, 
price, value, or the like; an abrupt change of level 
either upward or downward ; an abrupt rise of level 


in building ; a fault in stratification. 

1657 North's Plutarch, Add, Lives (1676) 8 He did 
much admire, men sbould quarrel and kill themselves for tbe 
honour of a jump or precedency, or some such toy. 1842 
Francis Dict. Arts, Jump, one of the numerous appella- 
tions given by miners to a fault or dislocation of diflerent 
mineral strata, 1842-76 GwitT Archit. ed. 7 Gloss., Fump, 
an abrupt rise in a level course of hrickwork or masonry to 
accommodate the work to the inequality of the ground. 
1883 GresLey Gloss. Coul Mining, Dump (Jump-up, Jump- 
down), an up-throw or a down-throw, fault. 1883 Sts’ 
Mercantile Circular 8 Nov. 982/2 The jump in tbe import 
of raw cotton, which has more than quadrupled itself in two 
years. 1887 Spectator 3 Sept. 1173 The little barometrical 
jumps which have recently been observed. 1891 Daily News 
12 Nov. 2/1 Canary seed exhibits a sudden upward jump of 
several shillings. 1896 /drd. 18 June 3/1 Negatived by 293 
votes against 118, a jump up of 100 in the majority. 

5. fig. A sudden and abrupt transition from one 
thing or point to another, with omission of inter- 
mediate points; an interval, gap, chasm, involving 
such sudden transition, ¢. g. in argument. 

1678 Cuowortu /ntedd. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 587 By this means, 
there will not he sovast a Chasm and Hiatus. .or soGreat a 
Leap and Jump inthe Creation. 178: CowrEer Conversation 
154 Their nimble nonsense .. gains remote conclusions at a 
jump. 1871 Brackie Four Phases i. 62 Every one sees tbat 
there is a jump in the logic here. 

+6. jig. The decisive moment of plunging into 
action of doubtful issue; dangerous critical moment, 
critical point, crisis. (L. déscrimen.) Obs. 

[The notion is evidently that of making a jump or taking 
a plunge into the unknown or untried.] 

1598 GRENEWEY Yacitus Ann. i. iii. (1622) 36 Being there- 
fore at a iumpe to hazard all [igitur propinguo summe ret 
discrimine), thinking it conuentent to sound the souldiers 
minde. 1607 Drewill?'s Arraignm. in Harl. Misc. (Malk.) 
III. 62 Being come to the very iumpe of giuing iudgement. 
1622 Masse tr. d man's Guzman d AU. 212 Seeing. that 
he now stood upon the iumpe of his Salvation or Condemna- 
tion. a@1641 Be. Mountacu Acts §& Aon. (1642) 215 This 
testimony of Clemens .. must needs put our Imputers upon 
this jump, that if Sibyls Oracles were counterfaited by Chris- 
tians, it was done in tbe Apostles tines. 

+b. Venture, hazard, risk. Ods. 

1600 Hottanp Livy vi. xxxvilil. 243 Presently .. they put 
it to the verie jumpe and finall triall what should become of 
those lawes. 1601 — Piiny II. 219 It [hellebore] putteth 
the Patient to a jumpe or great hazzard. 1606 Suaks. Axt. 
Cd. m1, viii. 6 Our fortune lyes Vpon this iumpe. 

1. Phrases. ~ At the first Jump, at the very start 
(of proceedings). From the jmp, from the start or 
commencement. Ox the jump, on the move. collog. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 158 Procopius, step- 
ping forth at the first iumpe [ev@us azo xpwrns cigddov] 
before the tribunall seate ofthe presidents. 1848 Vevu York 
Tribune 11 Nov. (Bartlett), A whole string of Democrats, 
all of whom had been going the whole hog for Cass from 
the jump. 1888 Daily {nter-ocean 3 Feb. (Farmer), He 
can depend on a big crowd and fair play from the jump. 
1goo Daily News 4 May 3,2 Keeping the foe on tbe jump. 

Jump, 54.2 Ods. exc. dial. [perh. a corruption 
of F. juppe Jur, assimilated by popular etymology 
to JuMP vw. and 56.1] 

1. A kind of short coat worn by men in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries : see description in 


quot. 1688. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1v. xv. 252 Even the Bedel.. 
without bis blew Juinp, and silver head tipstaffe loses re- 
putation among the boyes and vagrants. 1665 J. Cosin 
Mem. Answ. Prebends Durham in Surtees Misc. (1858) 267 
Wearing long rapiers, great skirted jumpes and sbort 
daggers. 1688 R. Homme Arimoury ut. 96/2 /umpe .. ex- 
tendeth to the Thighs is open or buttoned down before, open 
or slit up behind half way: the Sleeves reach to the Wrist. 
1703 Country Farmers Catech. (N.), By’r lady, nothing but 
a drugget jump and a caster, a russet gown for my wife 
Susan. ¢1746 Cottier (Tim Bobbin) View Lancash. Dial. 
Wks. (1862) 41, I donn’d meh Sunday Jump o top o meh 
Singlet. 1828 Craven Dial., Jump, a child’s leathern frock, 
[1887 South Chesh. Gloss., Fumps, clothes. Chiefly in the 
phrase ‘Sunday jumps’ =Sunday best.] 

+b. sfec. Applied in 17th c. to the short coat 
wor by Presbyterian ministers. Ods. 

1653 Pol. Ballads (1860) 1.114 Here’s the trunk-hose of 
the Rump..And a Presbyterian jump, With an Independent 
smock. 1656 Artificial Handsom. 119 What enemies were 
some Ministers .. to long cassocks, since the Scotch jump 
is looked upon as the more military fashion, and a badge of 
a Nortbern and cold reformation? 1680 HicKERiNGILL 
Meroz 12 The Jesuits, and the Fanaticks, especially the 
rigid Presbyterian...One wears a Fryars weed, the other 
a short synodical Jump. _ 

2. A kind of under (or undress) bodice worn by 
women, esp. during the 18th century, and in rural 
use in the 1gth; usually fitted to the bust, and 
often used instead of stays. From ¢1740 usually 
as plural jumps (a pair of jumps). 

1666 Nevo Eng. Hist. & Gen. Register (1864) XVIII. 329, 
I give to my sonn Williams wife, ye jump which was my 
sister Sarah Caps. 1706 T. Baxer Tundr, Walks v.i, VU 
be sure to send for you when I have occasion for a new 
jump. 1740 in Mrs. Delany's Life 11. 113 Her jumps | 
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will gonext Sunday, and I daresay she'll put them on. 1755 
Jonsson, Yup, a waistcoat ; a kind of loose or limber stays 
worn by sickly ladies. 1762 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 
240 Now a shape in neat stays, now a slattern in jumps. 
1784 Spect/. Fean Phillipe's Patent No. 1444 ‘1hese springs 
are for ladies’ jumps who do not cboose to wear hard in- 
commodiousstays. 1825-80 J AMIESON, Jumps, a kind of easy 
stays, open before, worn by nurses. 

3. attrib., as jump-coat = sense 1, 1b. 

1660 Biount Boscobel 1. (1680) 61 A leather-doublet .. a 
pair of old green breeches and a Jump-coat (as the Country 
calls it), 1703 Cupid Strifp'd (N.), What long-winded 
brother in a short jump coat did preach to day. 1755 CarTE 
Hist. Eng. VV. 642 The habit he came in, was..a green 
cloth jump coat threadbare, the threads being white. 


Jump, 54.3 Also 9 Sc. jimp. (See quots.) 

170g Brain in Phil. Trans. XXVI1. 146 After this I pro- 
vided some Jumps, or Leather, such as Shcemakers use for 
the Heels of Shoes. 1825-80 Jamirson, 7:77-Z, thin slips of 
leather, put between the outer and inner soles of a shoe, to 
give the appearance of thickness. 

+ Jump, ¢., adv. {Connected with Jump z. 5.] 

A. adj. Coinciding, exactly agreeing; even; 

exact, precise. 

158t Muccaster Positions xxx. (1887) 110 Wben.. some 
parte therof wanteth his due forme, his iumpe quantitie, 
his just number, his naturall seat. 1584 Lyty Camfasfe 1. 
iii, Cr’s. Thou thinkest it a grace to be opposite against 
Alexander. Diceg. And thou to be jump with Alexander. 
a1586 Sipney Arcaaia wm, Wks. 1724 II. 714 Jump concord 
between our wit and will. 1622 Fretcuer Propkhetess 1. iti, 
They are as jump and squar’d out to his nature. a 1637 
B. Jonson l nderwoods, Execr. Vulcan, Acrostichs, and 
Telestichs, on jump Names. 1828 Craven Dial, Furmp, 
short, compact. 

+B. adv. With exact coincidence or agreement ; 


exactly, preclsely. Ods. 

1539 TAVERNER Lrasm. Prov. (1545) 36 Sure I am, that 
nien of oure tyme kepe this sayenge so iompe. 1570 B. 
Gooce Pop. Aiugd. u. 20b, In this they all do tumpe 
agree. 1574 Stup.ey tr. Bale's /ageant Popcs i. 43 Ye 
shall finde it also make iump six hundred sixty sixe. 1579 
Twyne Phistcke agst. Fort. 1. xxiv. 33 a, Tbou art iumpe of 
mine opinion. 1589 R. Harvey Pé. Perc. (1590) 21 Meete 
halfe way, and I standing iump in the middle will cre aime to 
you both. x60z Suaxs. //am. v. ii. 386 But since so iumpe 
vpon this blocdie question, You from the Polake warres, and 
you from England Are heere arriued. 1615 W. Lawson 
Orch. & Gard. 1. x. (1668) 29 Make your graft agree jump 
with the cyon. a 1656 UssHer 47. ut. (1658) 13 The time of 
this Belus .. falls in jump with the age of this Amencphis. 

Hence {Ju mply adv., coincidently, accordantly ; 
exactly, precisely. + Ju‘mpness, evenness, fitness. 

a 1586 Sipney Arcadia v. (1622) 450 My meeting so iumply 
with them, makes mee abashed. 1604 Pricxet //coxors 
Fame (1881) 12 Then in that time an vndermining wit, Did 
closly frame all actions iumply fit. ¢ 1640 J. SmvtH Lives 
Be keleys (1883) 1. 64 Age, time, place, .. and other circum- 
stances soiumply occurre. 1611 Cotor., Fustesse, iustnesse, 


iumpnesse, euennesse. 
Jump (dzgzmp), v. [A word of mod. Eng., 


known only from ¢1500; app. of onomatopezic 
origin: cf. dsp, etc. 

Words app. parallel aie MHG. and dial. Ger. gus fen to 
jump, hop, Da. gusnpe, Sw. dial. gumpa, Sw. gupfa tomove 
up and down, Icel. geffa to skip; but it does not appear 
how the 16th c. Eng. jz could be historically or phonetic- 
ally related to these. 

I. Intransitive senses. 

1. To make a spring from the ground or other 
base by flexion and sudden muscular extension of 
the legs (or, in the case of some animals, as fish, 
of the tail, or other part); to throw oneself upward, 
forward, backward, or downward, from the ground 
or point of support; to leap, spring, bound; sec. 
to leap with the feet together, as opposed to Aopping 


on one leg. 

1530 Parsor. sc€/1, I jumpe, as one dothe that holdeth 
bothe his fete togyther, and leape upon a thyng. 1611 
Suaxs. Wint. 7. 1. iv. 347 Not the worst of the tbree, 
but iumpes twelue foote and a halfe by th’ squire. 1676 
Hosses fad 1. 504 And Thetis from it jumpt’d into 
the Brine. 1711 STEELE Sect, No. 118 » 2 He jumped 
across the Fountain. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. (1850) 259 
Friday .. laughed, halloed, jumped about, danced, sung. 
1797 Mrs. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) IL. 35 Jumping 
down half a dozen steps at once. 1863 Geo. ErtoT Komola 
Ixviii, Sbe jumped on to the beach and walked many paces. 
1867 Francis Avgiing i. (1880) 52 He should..mark where 
he sees a barbel jump. 1875 Bucxtanp Log-Book 88, 
1 bave never seen a salmon jump at sea. 

b. To move suddenly with a leap, bound, or the 
like movement ; to ‘spring’, ‘dart’, ‘shoot ’. 

1724 De For Mem. Cavalier (1840) 15, 1 jumpt out of 
bed. 18.. L. Hunt Rondeau, Jenny kissed me wben we 
met, Jumping from the chair sbe satin, 1856 Kane Arct. 
Expl. Il. viii. 89, 1 jumped at once to the gun-stand. 188z 
B. D. W. Ramsay Recoll. Mil. Serv. 1. v. 90 He jumped up 
with apparent indignation. 1884 Payn Lit. Recoll. 181 To 
ambush in the wooded pass..and jump out upon me where 
it was darkest. : 

ce. To move with a sudden involuntary jerk as 
the result of excitement or of a nervous shock ; to 
start. Zo jump for joy, said Jit. of children, etc., 


also fig. to be joyfully excited. ; 
1715 De For Fam. {ustruct. 1. i. (1841) I. 8 I'll thank him 
for it, for my heart jumps within me, 1775 Map. D’Arpiay 
Early Diary (1889) 11. 69, I. could almost have jumped for 
joy when he was gone, to think the affair was thus finally 
over. 1861 THAcKERAY Four Georges iii. (1880) 137 So she 
jumped for joy ; and went upstairs and packed all her little 
trunks. 1865 Dickens Mut, Fr. 1. vi, You made me jump, 
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Charley. 1900 Speaker 19 May 190/1 A harsh penetrating 
voice that made me jump. 

2. /ransf. Of inanimate things: To be moved 
or thrown up with a sudden jerk like the jump of 
a man or beast. With quot. 1511 cf. bump. 

1511 GUyLForDE Prlgr.60 The sayde ancre helde vs frome 
juinppynge and betynge vpon the sayde rok. 1568 [see 
ones vbl. sb.). 1611 Cotcr., Cahoter, to iumpe, iog, or 
hop, as a coach in vneuen way. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & 
Se/v, 128 Such as jump in, die wise or cuhically. 1833 J. 
Hottann A/lanuf. Metal 1. 134 It should..be set..accu- 
rately, so as not to jump or sway in any part when made to 
revolve. 1860 TyNbatt Glac, 1. viii. 58, I..could see the 
stream .. flashing as it jumped over the ledges. 1894 Hatt 
Caine Wanxman v. iil. 287 The sea was beginning to jump. 

3. fg. To pass abruptly from one thing or state 
to another, with omission of intermediate stages; 
to spring up or risc suddenly in amount, price, etc. 

1579 lomson Calvin's Serm., 2 Tim. 856 1 If we gue about 
to bring them to some instruction, they iumpe from the 
Cocke to the asse [fls santeront du cog @ UVasne). 1727 
De Foe Syst. Magic i. i. (1840) 36 To jump at once froin 
the beginning of things to the present times. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. ui. vi. 347 Our soundings gradually decreased .. to 
twenty-five fathom; hut soon after..they jumped back 
again to thirty fathom. 1886 C. Scorr Sheep- Farming 189 
Another upward bound was experienced, when wool jumped 
up diledly to 46s. per tod. 

b. To come ¢o (+ énlo\, or arrive a/ (a con- 
clusion, etc.) precipitately and without exainination 
of the premisses. 

a1704 Locker in Sfect. 1714) No. 626 P6 We sce a little, 
peas a great deal, and so jump to the Conclusion. 180g 

{ackin Gil Blas v. i, ? 62 [He] jumped to the conclusion 
that there was not a inore ancient louse in Spain. ¢ 1863 
J. Wyepe in Circ, Sc. 1. 302 2 The rigid system of philosophy 
cannot allow us to jump at conclusions. 1884 Riper Hac- 
GARD Davn xlvi, So ill-natured—or rather, so given to jump- 
Ing to conclusions —is society. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Med. 11, 
1044 The diagnosis ..must not be jumped at without a care- 
ful consideration of the entire circunistances of the case. 

4. With prepositions in special uses. 

a. To jump at (rarely for): To spring as a beast 
at its prey; fig. to accept or take advantage of 
cagerly. collog. 

1769 Grav Frail. Let. to Wharton 3 Oct., Butter that 
Siserah would have juinped at, though not in a lordly dish. 
1844 Ace. Suita Afr. Ledbury vii. (1836) 21 The guests .. 
all jumped at the invitation. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xxvi. 
443 Lavender jumped at that notion directly. 1894 R. 
Bruwces Feast of Bacchus ui, 988 She jumped at the barzain. 

b. 7o jump upon: Yo spring or pounce upon 
asa beast upon its victiin, or a victor upon the 
prostrate body of a foe; hence (co//og.), to ‘come 
down’ crushingly with word or act upon one who 
exposcs himself to scvere handling or insult. 

1868 Miss Brappon Dead Sea Fruit v. 1.78 When a 
wretched scrihbler was, in vulzar phraseology, to be ‘jumped 
upon’, 1891 CHurcn O.rford Movem, xvi. 274 Like a general 
jumping on his antagonist whom he has caught in the act 
of a false inove. 

5. To act or come exactly ‘ogether; to agree 
completely, to coincide, tally. Const. with. 

1567 [implied in Jumptncry]. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. 
(Camden) 27 Al this iumpid wel together. 1588 J. Upatt De- 
monstr, Discip.To Rdr. (Arh.) roThe iudgments. .so iumping 
with mine. 1590 R.SipNney J/adriga/ in Greene .Vever too 
fate, How love and folly jump in every part. 1592 R. D. 
Hypnerotomachia 70 b, UVhe corners of which triangle did 
iumpe with the sides, and lymhus of the subjacent plynth. 
1607 WaLkincton Off. Glass 39 Wisedome and vertue 
jumpe in one with heauty. @ 1658 CLEVELAND Poems, 
Britannicus's Leap 18 Good Wits may jump. 1663 BUTLER 
Hud... iii. 1240 For all Men live and judge amiss Whose 
Talents jump not just with his. 1702 S. Sewat. Diary 
21 Feb. (1879) 11. 53 Our Thoughts heing tbus confer'd, and 
found to jump, makes it to me remarkable. 1768 Gotpsm, 
Good-n. Alan v, Resolutions are well kept when they jump 
with inclinations. 1853 W. Irvine in Life 4 Lett. (1864) IV. 
125 Our humors jumptogether completely. 1891 Guardian 
5 Aug. 1273/2 Oue passage in Mr. Morley’s speech jumps 
with a letter we print to-day. _ 

b. Zo jump awry, to disagree. 

1762 StERNE 77. Shandy V. xxviit, The trine and sextile 
aspects have jumped awry. 

II. Transitive senses. 

6. To pass clear over bya leap ; to leap or spring 
over; toclear, Inthe game of draughts, To jump 
over in moving, to take (an opposing man). U.S. 

1600 SHaks. Sonn. xliv, For nimhle thought can iumpe 
both sea and land. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxii. (1856) 
176 Alternately jumping these crevices and clamhering up 
the hummocks between them. 1860 TynDaLL Glace. 1. ix. 64 
Jumping the adjacent fissures. jig. 1899 Sostou (U. S.) 
Transcr. 24 Feb. 6/1 The appointee has received a promo- 
tion..by influence, and in doing it bas jumped many of his 
fellow-officers quite as good or better tban he. 

b. To get on or off (a ship, train, etc.) by jump- 

ing. U.S. 

3891 C. Roperts Adrift Amer. v.81, 1 managed to jump a 
freight [train] the same night and got right up to Topeka. 
1899 IVeston. Gaz. 29 Nov. 2/1 He was too old a sailor to 
give them a chance of ‘jumping’ her. 

e. Of things: To spring off, to leave (the rails). 

1883 Leisure Ho, 282/1 The cars bad ‘jumped the track’. 
1898 HHestin, Gaz. 20 Jan, 7/2 The near van jumped the 
metals and fouled the line just as the nortb-hound passenger 
train was approaching. . 

+7. To effect or do as with a jump. Ods. 

1611 SuHaxs. Wint. T. 1v. iv. 195 Loue-songs for Maids .. 
Iump-ber, and thump-her. 1616 B. Jonson Devil au Ass 
Iv. i, Why, there was St Iohn Monieman could iump 
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A Businesse quickely. 1633 W. R. Match Alidnight 10. 
in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 63 My father..swears, if I pleased 
him well, it should serve to jump out my portion. 1684 
N.S. Crit. Eng. Edit, Bible xxv. 230 The latter ..jump't 
up new Translations of the Bible. 

8. To cause to jump; to give a jumping motion 
to; to drive forward with a bound; to startle. 


Also fig. 

¢1815 Jane Austen Persuas. (1833) I. xii, 310 She .. ran 
up the stepsto be jumpeddown‘again. 1849 Fra. A. Agric. 
Soc. X. 1.177 The gleans must then be jumped on the 
ground to level the roots. 1875 Brakre-Humrrry Fton 
Boating Bk. 45 With a dashing stroke the Westminsters 
jumped their boat up to their opponents. 1883 Grestey 
Gloss. Coal Mining, Fump ..2. To raise boring-rods in a 
bore-hole, and allow them to fall of their own weight. 1883 
American NI, 40 Constructed with a view to ‘jumping her’ 
over the hars at low water 1890 VoLtpkewoop Col, He- 
former (1891) 222 He nearly jumped his horse on to that 
last hullock’s back. 1893 F. Apams Mew /gyft 151 It is 
some time since I have felt so uncomfortable as 1 felt then, 
with .. this question juinped upon me like a flash of liglit- 
ning. 1898 Heston. Gaz. 7 Apr. 2/3 People..whose nerves 
have been jumped by scorchers. 

b. To cook in a frying-pan, shaking (them) up 
from time to time, Cf. Justpep fp/. a. 

1877 Ouina /’uck xxiii. 265 “Ihe cook sent me word that 
he’s invented a new style of jumping mushrooms in wine. 

c. Sporting. To cause gamc) to start; to ‘spring’. 

1885 I’. Rovsevert /lunting Trips 59 We had half an 
hour’s good sport in ‘jumping’ these little ducks, 1894 
llarper's Afag. Feb. 352 A bunch of antelopes which we 
had ‘jumped ‘the day before. 

9. To pounce upon, come down upon with vio- 
Ience or unawares; to rob, to cheat; to seize upon 
by sudden unexpected action; to ‘steal a march’ 
upon. 

1789 Gro. Parker Life's Painter 160 Farmer) They ..pick 
him up and take him to the above alehouse to jump him, or do 
him upon the broads, which means cards. 1870 8, HIARTE 
Roaring Camp 134 Yarmer) The old proprietor. .wasgreen, 
and Jet the boys about here juinp him. 1879 .\. Forbes in 
Daily News 28 June 5/6 Some fellows prow] around habi- 
tually with a single eye to‘ jumping ° anything conveniently 

rable, 2882 .S$¢, fames's Gaz. 11 Feb., The violent inanner 
in which the office of Prime Minister was ‘jumped’. 1889 
C. Kine Queen of Bedlam 16 Vhe Cheyenne stage, they 
said, was ‘jumped’, the driver killed, and the .. passengers 
burned alive. 1899 Jf est. Gaz. 17 May 1/2 To try to 
jump the ‘Transvaal after the experience of three years ago 
«would indeed be worse than folly. 

b. 7o juntp a claim, etc.: To take summary 
possession of a piece of land called a ‘ claim’, on 
the ground that the former occupant has abandoncd 
it, or has failed to comply with the legal require- 


nents. Chiefly U.S. and Colonial. Also transyf. 

1854 in Jelbonrne Argus 21 Mar., Claims are being 
jumped daily, 1855 /éd.6 Jan., Tne meeting [of diggers} 
unanimously resolved to ‘jump’ all deserted holes. 1879 
Daily News 22 Mar. 6/2 There was a word coined and 
current at the mines of California .. which esa: tly suits the 
transaction—‘ jumping "... We ‘ jumped” the Diamond 
Fields, we ‘jumped ‘ the Transvaal, and we intend to‘ jump’ 
Zululand if we can. 1890 Borprewoop Miner's Night iv. 
37 If such work were nut commenced within three days, 
any other miners might summarily take possession of or 
‘jump ‘the claim. 1893 Wests. Gaz. 7 July 3/1. 

10. To skip over, skip, pass by, evade. 

To yump one's bail, one's bill, to abscond, leaving one’s 
sureties lable or one’s hill unpaid. U.S. slang. 

1749 Ftetpine Tom Fones xit ili, We have ourselves been 
very often. .given to jumping, as we have run through the 
pages of voluminous historians. 1844 Emerson Lect. New 
f.ng. Reformers Wks. (Bohn) 1. 262 So they jumped the 
Greek and Latin, and read law, medicine, or sermons, with- 
outit. 1888 Chicago /lerald (Farmer Americanisms), He 
arose at early dawn and jumped hips bill. 

+1l. To hazard. Oés. 

1605 SHaks. /acé, 1, vii. 7 But heere, vpon this Banke 
and Schoole of time, Wee'ld iumpe the life to come. 1621 
— Cymb. v. iv. 188 You must... 1ump the after-enquiry on 
your owne perill. 

+12. To agree upon or make up hastily (a mar- 


riage, a inatch). Odés. 

1589 GREENE Alenaphon (Arh.) g2 Doron sniudgde him- 
selfe vp, and iumpde a marriage with his old friend Car- 
mela. 1590 — .Vezer too late (1600) 103 She counts the man 
worthy to iumpe a match with her. 1615 SwetTNaAM A7- 
raignm. \WVom. (1880) p. xxvi, 1 aduise thee .. to haue a 
speciall regard to her quallities and conditions before thou 
shake hands or iumpe a miatch with her. 

13. a. /ron-forging. To flatten, ‘upset’, or shorten 
and thicken the end of a rail or bar by endwise 
blows. Also frans/, 

1851 L/lustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 249 The ends of the rails 
will not be jumped up or flattened hy the wheels coming in 
contact with them, which is now the case. 1858 GREENER 
Gunnery 434 Fine powder will not do it, hut, on the con- 
trary, would jump up the end of the harpoon, or bend it. 
1874 THEARLE aval Archit. 99 Sometimes the butts. .are 
fitied by chipping and ‘jumping’ them; that is, by ham- 
mering the hutt of the plate until it fits against the butt of 
the next plate. 1883 Crane Swtthy & Forge 43 The ex- 
treme end is made white hot, and instantly tbrust down or 
‘jumped ’ several times upon the anvil. 

b. To join by welding the flattened ends (cf. 
jump-weld in JuMp-). ¢. To join (rails, etc.) end 
on end (cf. jeemp-joint ibid.). 

1864 WesstErR, Fup... 3. (Sutth Work) To join hy a 
butt-weld. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. s.v.. When a joiner, in 
putting up rails, nails them to the stumps exactly end to 
end..he calls it ‘jumping ‘ the rails. : 

4. Quarrying. To drill by means of a jumper. 
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1851 GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms Northumb, 4 Durh. 
32, Fump.—To drill a hole for the purpose of blasting; the 
drill is made of a greater length, and the opposite end from 
the chisel end swelled out to make it heavy, and the drill 
driven by hand. 1865 J. 1. F. Turner Slate Quarries 13 
A hole is jumped in the block [of slate], near the edge. 

Jump-, the verb-stem used in Comés.: jump- 
cord, a cord to be jumped over; jump-coupling, 
a coupling of which the box consists of a collar of 
metal bored to fit the two connected ends of the 
shafts =¢Armble-coupling; jump-joint, (a) a joint 
in which the parts are welded end to end together, 
a butt-jotnt (see Butr 56.7 2); (4) a flush-joint in 
which the edges of the plates or planking are laid 
close together and make a smooth surface ; hence 
jump-jointed a,; jump-ring, a wire ring made by 
bringing the two ends together without welding ; 
jump-rocks, a catostomoid fish, Afoxos/oma cer- 
zwinum, of southern U.S.; jump-seat, a movable 
carriage-seat ; also adj. and sé. (ellipt.) (a carriage 
provided with such a scat which can be brought 
into use when required; jump-stroke (Crogue/): 
see quot.; jump-weld, a weld effected by ham- 
mering together the heated ends of two pieces of 
metal; a butt-weld; hence jump-weld vz. 

1874 THEARLE Naval Archit. 95 Among these early sys 
tems fof comin eae bottom plates] was that of flush or 
*jump joints and butts connected by edge strips and butt 
straps on the inside surface. 1867 Suytu Sarlor's Word-bk., 
* Fump-jonted, when the plates of an iron vessel are flush, 
as in those that are carvel-built. 1864 Werester, * Zuimp- 
seat, a Carriage constructed with a movable seat ;..a movable 
carriage-seat. /bid., Fump-seat,a., having a movable seat ; 
as, a jumppseat rock-away. 1875 Kwyicut Dict. Mech., 
Fump-scat,..a kind of open buggy which has a shifting 
seat or seats... {t may be arranged as a double or single seat 
vehicle. 1874 J. LD. Heatn Croguct Player 41 Vhe leapfrog 
or “jump stroke has lately been used .. with great success, 
fur getting through narrow hoops at a very oblique angle... 
‘The effect of this stroke is to make the ball jump up when 
it strikes the further wire of the hoop. 1864 WEwSTER s.v. 
Wedd, Butt-weld, or *jump-weld. 

Jumpable (dzompab’l), a. [f. Jump v. + 
“ABLE.} Capable of being jumped: a. of being 
leapt over; b. of being taken summary possession 
of, as a claim. 

1829 Sporting Alag. XXIV. 51 One of the widest hrooks 
.-and not jumpable in all parts. 1883 E. PesNeci- EcMmirst 
Cream Leicestersh. 17o Fevery fence has a jumpable place 
inwiG= 05 Botvrewoop Melbourne Alem. xvi. 114 The 
Heifer Station was .. ‘an ahandoned claim" and possibly 
*jumpable’. 1885 A/ilnor « Dakota) Feller 12 June 53 
There is considerable land in this neighborh that is 
jumpable. 

Jump-about. Local name for Goutweed, 
“Egopodium Podagraria (also Jackjump-aboul . 

1656 W. Cotes Art of Siu:pling xvi. 49 Ashweed, which 
some cali Jump about. 1879 ritren & Heats Planteu., 
Jump-about. gofodium Podagraria...Warw. Oxf. 

Jumped (dzzmpt), #A/.a.  [f. Jumev. + -Ep1.] 
Made to jump; cooked (as potatoes, etc.) in a fry- 
ing-pan in which they are shaken from time totime 
(=F. saudé). 

1871 Standard 24 Jan., I dined this evening on jumped 
liver, 1895 G. F. Browne Of the Mill 131 We regaled 
ourselves on larded beef, jumped potatoes, rum and cherries. 

Jumper (dzo'mpas), sd.) [f. Jump v. + -ER!.] 
One who or that which jumps. 

1. A man or animal that jumps or leaps. 

1611 Cotcr., Sautier, a leaper, tumper, skipper. 1812 
Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 15 Almost as great a jumper as 
himself. 1886 Coventry & Watson Steeple-chasing iv, 
However much a horse may answer to the description of 
a natural jumper, he has to learn to be clever. 1900 Westnt. 
Gaz. 4 May 8/2 The.. duties of the ‘"hus-jumper'—the 
ghostlike functionary who appears on the top of a ‘hus and 
demands a sight of your ticket. 

2. A name applied to the members of a body of 
Methodists which arose in Wales about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, who used to jump and 
dance as a part of religious worship; applied also 
to more recent sects following similar practices. 

1774 in Sidney Row/, Hill (1834) 101 Nothing..made htm 
so angry as the enthusiasm of the jumpers, whom he called 
the caricaturists of religion. 1802 Public Characters 552 
The Jumpers in Wales have started up as a sect within tbe 
last half century. 1852 M.W. Savace &. Medlicott ut. 
xii. (D.), Jenny [was] a Welshwoman ; her mde forefathers 
were goat-herds on week-days, and Jumpers on Sundays. 
1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Lond., Vhe Walwortb Jumpers. 

3. An animal, esp. an insect (as a flea) or insect- 
larva, characterized by jumping: cf. Hopper ! 2. 

1785 Gentl. Mag. LV. 1. 265 A very remarkable little 
animal. .. Itis the 3/us Faculus or Sauteur; and in Eng- 
lish_ may be called the Juniper. 1789 G. Wuite Sedborne 
XXXIV. These eggs produce maggots called jumpers. 
1834 M'Murtrie Cuvier’s Anim, Kingd, 391 The Jumpers 
or the Anisopoda. : 

4. One who jumps a claim. See Jump v. 9b. — 

1855 F.S. Marrvat Mountains & Molehills 240 My claim 
being carefully measured .. and found to be correct, the 
‘jumper’ would be ordered to confine himself to bis own 
territory. 1890 GUNTER Afiss Nobody vii. 86 Boh, the hero 
who saved the Bahy Mine from the jumpers for us. 

5. One who causes to jump, in quot., a flogger. 

1842 OrvERSON Creo/. ix. 96 This ..brute.. ordered the 
unhappy Rachael into the hands of the * Jumper ; 

6. Applied to various tools or contrivances having 


JUMPER. 


a jumping motion, a. Quarrying. A heavy drill 
worked either by hand or by means of a hammer, 
used in making blasting-holes in rock, etc. Also 
attrib, %. A spring or click controlling the star- 
whecl of a repeating clock. ce. A form of plough- 
share for rough soil, or for soil filled with roots 
(0.S.). a. Telegraphy. A wire used to cut out 
an instrument or part of a circuit, or to close 
temporarily a gap in a circuit. 

a. 1769 SMEATON in Brand //ist, Newcastle (1789) I. 586 
Eye-bolts fixed in holes bored [in stones] with a jumper. 
1828 Craven Dial., Pumper, a miner's augur, used in mak- 
ing holes for the reception of gun-powder, for blasting or 
blowing up rocks. 1839-47 J..S. Macautay Field Fortif, 
(1851) 223 The miner holds the jumper in both hands, raises 
it, and lets it fallin the hole, turning it continually. /d/d., 
When the stone is of a very hard description, it is usual to 
pour water occasionally into the jumper-hole. 

b. 1850 E. B. Denison Clock & Watch Making § 92. 
125 The thing called the jumper... will .. drive the ray still 
farther forward .. ‘The jumper also acts as a click to keep 
the star wheel steady. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch & Clockm. 
251 The pin in moving the star wheel presses back the click 
or ‘jumper’. ; 

7. U.S. A rough kind of sledge: see quot. 1893. 

1823 J. F. Coorer Pioneers xxix. (1869) 126/1 They fre- 
quently make these jumpers to convey their game home. 
1893 C. G. Levanp Afem. I]. 81 A jumper, .. the roughest 
form of a sledge, consisting of two saplings with the ends 
turned up, fastened by cross-pieces. 1898 R. A. Guitn in 
New Eng. Wag. June 455/1 My pulse quickens as I recall 
the glorious times with our ‘jumper’, and the hair-hreadth 
escapes from posts and barherry bushes, in our swift descent 
upon the ice. 

8. Nat. a. A preventer-rope made fast so as to 
prevent a yard, mast, etc. from jumping or spring- 
ing up in rough weather. Also atirzb. b. Jolly 
jumpers, sails above the moon-rakers (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). 

1856 Kane Arce. Expl, I. vili. 87 By a complication of 
purchases, jumpers, and shoves, we started the hrig. 1882 
Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 30 Topping lift for spritsail gaff 
and jumper. /id. 51 The jumper is rove through a clump 
block on the cutwater, and is set up with a purchase in the 
head. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 14 Feb. 10/2 These enable it [the 
compass] to be hoisted aloft on to the juniper stay, and it is 
in this way removed from all influences of the magnetism 
.. caused by the ship's iron. : 

Hence Iwmper v.2 /razs., to bore (a hole) with 
a jumper (sense 6a), Ju‘mperism, thc principles 

_of the Jumpers. Ju-mpery, practice or action of 
jumping ; humorously applied to a dance. 

1825 Black. Mag. XVII. 339 A hole..is jumpered in 
the rock. 1800 J, Waitakrr Let. in Polwhele 7rad. § 
Recoll. (1826) Il. 524 On Methodistical Jumpers or Juinper- 
ism. 1876 C. M, Davies Unorth. Lond. 64 Whether 
gomperism is ceasing to merit its distinctive appellation, 

cannot .. say. 388z Besant AZ/ Sorts vi. 53 Such dances 
as the bolero, the tarantella, and other national jumperies. 

Jumper, s/.% [prob. f. Jump 56.2] 

1, A kind of loose outer jacket or shirt reaching 
to the hips, made of canvas, serge, coarse linen, 
ctc., and worn by sailors, truckmen, etc. ; also 
applied to any upper garment of similar shapc, 
e.g. a hooded fur jacket worn by Eskimos. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exf. vi. (1856) 45 A ‘jumper’ or 
close jacket, slipping on like a shirt, and hooded like the 
cowl of a Franciscan monk. ¢1860 H. Sruart Seaman's 
Catech, 80, 1 set of jumper and trousers for dirty work. 
1860-1 GossE Kov. Kat. /fist, (1866) 255 A loose coarse 

canvas frock, wk’ch, in colonial phrase, is called a ‘jumper’. 
1879 Unif. Reg. in Navy List (1882) July 496/2 On the bine 
frock or jumper the hadge is tobe of red cloth. 1893 SELous 
S. £. Africa 87, 1 had a warm jumper over my cotton shirt. 

b. Comé., as jumper-clad adj. 

1865 F. H. Nixon Peter /’erxfume 172 The jumper-clad 
diggers so rowdy and free. 

2. (Sce quot.) 

1894 Daily Tel. 13 Apr. 5/6 Witnesses. .deposed that the 
‘jumper’, a sort of sack used for purposes similar to that 
of the strait waistcoat, was in constant use in the workhouse. 

+Jumper, v.! Oés. In 4-5 iompre, 5-6 
iumpere. [Origin obscure.] ¢vazs. To introduce 
incongruously or discordantly; to jumble together, 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 988 (1037) Ne Iompre [z.7. 
iumpere} ek no discordaunt ping y-fere, As bus to vsen 
termes of Phisyk. 1387-8 I. Usk Zest. Love Prol. (Skeat) 
1. 30 How should than a frenche man borne soche termes 
conne iumpere in his matter, but as the Iay chatereth 
Englishe. . 

Jumper v2, Jumperism : see JumPER sd,1 

Jumping (dzz'mpiy), v7. sb. [f. Jump v. + 
-1nc!.] The action of Jump v., in various senses. 

1565 Coorer Thesaurus, Saltatio, daunsyng, iumpyng. 
1568 Bisce (Bishops') Vahuz iii. 2 The praunsing of horses 
and the iumping of charrets. 1699 BentLey Phad. (1836) I. 
242 There was either a strange Jumping of good wits, or 
Democritus was a sorry plagiary, 1889 Boston (Mass.) Frit. 
25 Apr. 73 Am organized and systematic ‘jumping’ of the 
claims of the men whose title rests on this fraud. A/od, 
Newsy. The jumping was exceptionally good. ; : 

b. attrth., as jumping-off ground, jumping- 
off place, a place at which one jumps off from a 
conveyance or alights at the end of a Journey, or 
from which one jumps off into the region beyond ; 
jumping-powder, a slang name for a stimulant 
taken by a rider to nerve him for jumping ; jump- 
ing-sheet, a stout sheet into which persons may 


jump from a burning building. 
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1897 Daily News 24 Feb. 5/5 The strip of territory on the 
Transvaal horder, which Mr. Stead called .. the ‘*jumping- 
off ground’. 1900 /éid. 21 May 3/1 ‘To achieve the inde- 
pendence of the Republics, and from that jumping-ground 
hegin anew, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. x. (1856) 70 It is 
the *jumping-off place of Arctic navigators—our last point 
of communication with the outside world. 1884 S. E. Daw- 
son Handbk, Canada 68 Yarmouth, the jumping-off place 
of Nova Scotia. 1900 Daily News 16 Feh. 6/2 If we may 
borrow a figure from South African politics, the Pamirs are 
a ‘jumping off place’ for the Russian invaders of Afghani- 
stan and India. 1826 Sporting Alag. XVII. 374 The fences 
come very quick in Shropshire, and a little *jumping-powder 
is often found useful. 1858 ‘ Scrutator’ [Hortock] AZaster 
of Hounds (1864) 91, 1 have not yet had my glass of jumping 
powder. 1846 AZechanics' Mag. XLIV. 228 The canvass 
escape alluded to ..is the ‘*jumping sheet’ of the philan- 
thropic Captain Manby. 

Jumping (dgympin), #77. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING *.] That jumps, in various senses of the verb. 

Jumping cat: see CaT sb.1 13.€. 

_.2567 [implied in Jumpincty below). 1611 Biste Nahum 
ili. 2 The noise of .. the praunsing horses, and of the iump- 
ing charets. 1659 D. Pett /rupr. Sea 416 They can ver 

well... abide the jumping waves of the Seas. 1844 W. H. 
Maxwe Li Sfort & Adv. Scot?. xiii. (1855) 118 There is .. 
what seamen call a jumping sea. 1899 roth Cent. Oct. 692 
The worship of the Jumping Cat, and the appeal to the 
inan in the street. 

b. In names of animals characterized by their 
jumping or springing niovement: jumping-beetle, 
an insect destructive to turnips, etc.; jumping- 
bug, an insect of the family Ha/ticoridx ; jump- 
ing-deer, the black-tailed deer of N. America, 
Cariacus macrotts (Webster, 1864); jumping- 
hare, a rodent quadruped of S. Africa, Pedetes 
caffer or Helamys capensis, resembling the jerboa ; 
jumping-louse, a flea-louse, a jumping plant- 
louse; jumping-mouse, (a) the American deer- 
mouse, Zapus hudsonius; (6) = sumping-rat ; 
jumping-mullet, a catostomoid fish of North 
America, J/oxostoma cervinum; also a gray mul- 
let, AZugi] albula; jumping-rat, a rodent of the 
family Dipodide ; jumping-shrew, the elephant- 
shrew of Africa, an insectivorous quadruped of the 
family Afacroscelidide ; jumping-spider, one of 
the group of spiders which leap upon their prey, 
instead of spinning a web to catch it. 

1817 Blackw. Mag. 1. 235 His turnips are devoured hy 
the “Jumping beetle. 1839 Penny Cyc. XIX. 513/2 This is 
the..Spring-Has or *Jumping Hare of the Dutch. /éi¢. 
509/2 "Jumping Mice, 1849 S#. Nat. //ist., Mammalia 
IV. 41 The Lahrador Jumping Mouse..is very common in 
the fur countries of North America. 1766 J. BartRaM ¥rv7. 
14 Jan. in Stark dee, &. Florida 35 Sawa inullet jump 
three times in a minute or two, which tbey generally do 
before they rest, so are called *jumping-mullets. 1813 
Binctry Anim, Biog. (ed. 4) U1. 363 The *Jumping Spider 
. does not, like many others, take its prey by means of a 
net, but is constrained to seize them only by its own activity. 

c. Jumping-bean, -seed, the seed of a Mexican 
cuphorbiaccous plant, which jumps about by reason 
of the movements of the larva of a tortricid moth 
(Carfocapsa saltitans) enclosed within it (Cez. 
Dict.); jumping-betty, a popular name of the 
Garden Balsam, /mzpatiens Balsamina, the seeds of 
which jump out of the clastic capsules when these 
are touched (Parish Szessex Gloss. 1875); jamping- 
jack, a child’s toy made out of the merry-thought 
of a fowl; a toy figure of a man, which is made to 
jump by being pulled with strings; also ¢ransf.: 
see quots. ; jumping-Johnny (sce quot.). 

1883 E. E. Hate in Harper's Mag. Jan. 277/1 Barley- 
candy statuettes, *jumping-jacks, and other..toys. 1884 
Hencey & Stevenson Deacon Brodie 11, v. (1892) 50 He was 
my butt, my ape, my JESU es 1899 MWestm. Gaz. 
26 May 3/2 By sailors the crested penguin is known by the 
name of the ‘jumping jack’, from its hahit of jumping from 
the water. 1865 Xeader No. 140. 264/1 The plate-sawing 
machine called a *Jumping Johnny. 

Hence Jumpingly adv., in a jumping manner. 

1567 Drant /forace, Arte Pvetrye Aivb, Do not imitate 
So iumpingly, so precyselie And step, for step so strayte. 
1855 Chamb, Frnl. III. 388 This amphitheatre slopes 
roughly, jumpingly down to a river, . 

[Jumpish, error for /ump7sk in Nares.] 

Jumply, Jumpness: see at end of Jump a. 

Jumpy (dz7'mpi), az. [f. Jump 5d. + -y.] 

1. Characterized by jumps or sudden movements 
from one thing or state to another. 

1869 Daily News 25 Nov., ‘O Paradise ' was thus sung to 
a jumpy measure in six-eight time. 1893 Scot. Leader 
15 July 3 The stock markets were in that condition best 
described as ‘jumpy’, though the jumps were generally in 
the downward direction. ; 

2. Characterized by sudden involuntary move- 


ments caused by nervous excitement. 

1879 A. Forbes in Daily News 21 Aug. 5/3 Nothing... 
makes a man so jumpy and nervous as a good steady rain 
of shell-fire. 1894 Dove Round Red Lamp11 It made me 
jumpy to watch him. 

b. Producing nervous excitement. 

1883 Burton & Cameron Gold Coast I. iii. 75 The people 
seem to delight in standing, like wild goats, upon the dizziest 
of ‘jumpy’ peaks. 1896 Vest. Gaz. 11 Jan, 3/41 The ad- 
venture which might be called the most ‘jumpy’. 

Hence Jumpiness, the state or condition of 


being jumpy. 
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1897 A llbutt's Syst, Med. 11. 854 There is, indeed, a general 
condition of jumpiness and nervousness. 

Jun., abbreviation of Junior. 

Juncaceous (dzankéifas), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. Jeuncice-w (f. jettces rush) + -OUS : see -ACEOUS.] 
Belonging to N.O. /zncacew (the rush family), 

1855 in Mayne Z.xfos. Lex. 1864 WeBSTER, ¥uncaceous 
(Bor.), of, pertaining to, or resembling rushes. 

+ Junca-de, Obs. rare—', [app. a. obs. F. jon- 
cade (in Rabelais), ‘a certaine spoone-meat made 
ofcreame, Rose-water, and Sugar’ (Cotgr.), a. Pr. 
joncada, cheese-curd, fresh cheesc.] = JUNKET 2. 

14.. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 590/44 Juncata, Juncade, sive 
a crudde ymade yn ryshes. 

Juncagineous (dzenkadzi-n/as), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Juncagine-x, f. Juncago (f. juncus rush), 
Tournefort's name for the genus Tréglochin + 
-ous.]_ Belonging to the Natural Order of /z- 
caginee (or Juncaginacex), comprising certain 
tush-like plants, by some included in Nazadacez. 

_ 1855 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893 
in Funk's Stand. Dict. 

Juncal (dzonkal), a. Bot, [f. L. sreazc-2s rush 
+ -AL,] Belonging to the genus /uscus, or to 
Lindley’s ‘alliance’ /zerca/es, comprising the orders 
Juncacex and (according to some) Orontiacex. 

+ Juneary. Oés. rave. [Pad. med.L. juncaria, 
f. feenc-us rush: see -ARY. Cf. NFr. jonguere, 
-guiecre, F. gonchére.| Land overgrown with rushes. 

1613 Sik H. Fincn Law (1636) 24 In a Writ the generall 
shalt he put in demand, and in plaint before the speciall ; as 
land before pree, pasture, wood, iuncary, marish, &c. 

Junecat, -gate, obs. forms of JuNKET. 

Junciform (dzznsifpim), a. [f. L. type */a77- 
ctformtis, {. jeences rush: see -FORM.] Of the form 
of a rush; long and slender like a rush. 

1855 in Mayne Axfos. Lex. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Junck, obs. form of Jun. 

Junckerite (dgo‘nkorsit, yu-n-). 4/72. [Named 
1834, after Juncker, director of the mine where it 
was found: see -1ITE.] A synonym of SIDERITE. 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. WII. 444 Funkerite, spathic 


iron ore. 1868 Dana AZin. (ed. 5) $ 725 Junckerite.. proved 
to he only common spathic iron. 


Juncket, obs. form of JUNKET, 

Junco (dgz'nko). [a. Sp. seaco, ad. L. frac-as 
mush ; cf. Sp. juzco ave ‘a bird in the Indies with 
a very long and narrow taile’ (Minsheu, 1599). ] 
+ a. A name formerly given to the Reed-sparrow 
or Reed-bunting (Zébertza schaniclius). Obs. bd. 
Name of a North Ainerican genus of Finches, the 
Snow-birds; a bird of this genus. 

1706 Prituirs, Fuxco, the Reed-Sparrow; a Bird. 1898 
Atlantic Monthly UX XXII. 492/2 Birds which had been 
isolated .. might be presumed to have acquired some slight 
but real idiosyncrasy of voice and language. But if this is 
true of the Carolina junco, I failed to satisfy myself of the 
fact. /bid. 493/1 This is not to assert that the Alleghanian 
junco has not developed a voice in some measure its own. 

Juncous (dgznkes), a. rare. fad. L. juncos- 
us, f. jeertc-s rush: see -ous.] Rushy. 

[1727 Baivey vol. I], Fazcose, full of Bulrushes.] 1785 


Jounson, Fuscous, full of bulrushes. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad 
1. 565 Far as the juncous Van or wide Euphrates. 

+Junct, 2. Obs. [ad. L. jeszct-us, pa. pple. of 
Jungere to join.] Joined, conjunct, joint. 

1475 Waterford Arch. in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 312 The payne ..to be levid hy thofficers and by 
every of them, juncte and severall. 1513 Douctas nets 
x. xl. 151 With handis iunct vphevit towart hevin. 1695 
J. Sace Wks. 1844 I. 141 The principal of four junct Regents. 

Junction (dzankfen). [ad. L. jesctiin-em, n. 
of action f. jungeére to join: cf. F. zonction.] 

1. The action of joining or fact of being joined; 
union, combination. a. physical, of material things, 
bodics of men, etc. 

1711 Appison Sect, No. 165 P 5 Upon the Junction of the 
French and Bavarian Armies. 1789 JEFFERSON W77t. (1859) 
III. 92 The latter effected a junction soon after with another 
part of their fleet. 1840 THiRLWALL Greece liii. VI1.27 The 
stream formed by the junction of the Hyphasis..with the 
Hesudrus, 1846 Pensy Cycl. rst Suppl. 11.669/2 Wherever. . 
the junction of different railways renders such distinction 
necessary. 1898 J. ‘I’. FowLer Durham Cathedr. 51 The 
junction of the Nine Altars (eastern transept) with the Nor- 
man choir has been effected in a most skilful manner. 

b. of abstract things, or of persons in referencc 
to action, interest, etc. : Association, coalition. 

1783 Brain Rhet. xlv, A very unseasonable junction of 
gallantry, with the high sentiments and public-spirited pas- 
sions which predominate in other parts {of the play]. 1792 
Jerrerson M77. (1859) III. 459 The public interest cer- 
tainly called for his junction with Mr. Short. 1873 M. 
Arnoip Lit, § Dogia (1876) 187 The junction of a talent 
for abstruse reasoning with much literary inexperience. _ 

2. The point or place at which two things join 
or are joined; a joint, meeting-placc; sec. the 
place or station on a railway where lines meet and 
unite ; often in proper names, as Clapham Junctiort, 
Didcot Junction, Carstairs Junction. 

1841 Penny Cyc?. X1X. 258/1 A crossing on a railway with 
two tracks, switches heing placed at hoth junctions. 1846 
fbid, 1st Suppl. 11. 669/x ‘The engine-driver of every train, 
on approaching the junction indicates by ..a signal light 
in what direction he wishes to proceed. 1860 W. Cottins 
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Wom. White xiii. (1861) 75 Situated in a solitary sheltered 
spot, inland at the junction of two hills. 1876 7he World 
No, 116. 10 They can only book to the junction. 1899 Datly 
News 14 Sept. 7/5 Worting Junction is what is known as 
a ‘flying junction’, that is, the up Bournemouth line is 
carried on a bridge over the West of England tracks, and 
then trails down on the Basingstoke side. 

3. (In full, zunclion canal, 7. line, 7. railway.) 
A canal or railway forming a connexion between 
two other lines or with a centre of commerce. 

Chiefly in proper names of canals and railways (now rare), 
as t Lancaster and Preston Junction, t Grand Funchon, 
Miutland and South Western Junction Railway, etc, 
Grand Junction Canal, etc. 

1796G. M. Woopwakrn ‘ccent, Excurs. (1807) 161 Leicester 
has been much afflicted with the Junction Mania or Canal 
Madness. 1839 Aucycl. Brit, (ed. 7) XIX. 17/1 On the 
Grand Junction railway, for 6 months, it [the ratio of 
revenue to prom is 1i-g8. 1841 /ded. XXII. 782/2 These 
canals are the Birmingham Old Canal .. and, above all, the 
Grand Junction. 1841 Penny Cycl. X1X.257/1 Uhe station 
of the Brandling Junction railway at Gateshead. 

4. attrib. and Coimb., as junction canal, line, 
ratlway (see 3); junclion-box, -foint,-rail, -signal, 
-socket; alsojunction-inkstand ‘sce quot, 1851); 

junction-plate, ‘a break-joint plate riveted over 
the edges of boiler-plates, which make a butt-joint’ 
(Knight Diet. .Wech. 1875). 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts, etc. 96 (Beer) di, junction-pieces to 
connect the pipes x7 withthe kiln. 1851 ///ustr. Catal. Gt. 
Exhid, 634 Junction inkstand, containing black and red ink 
in one vessel. 1881 YounG Avery man Ars own Mechanic 
§ 1101 Lateral drains .. entering the main drain and con- 
nected with it by junction-sockets and elbow-joints. 1889 
G. Fixpiay Eng. Railivay 83 Junction signals are not in 
any cases to be placed on the same post oue above another, 

Hence Junctional a., pertaining to a junction. 
1875 O. P. Camerioce in Encycl, Brit. 11. 289/1 (A rach- 
nica) Showing the .. soldered up, junctional I:nes of the 
caput and thorax, and thoravic segments. 

+ Junctly, adv. Obs. [f. Juncr a. + -tyv2.] 
In a conjoined way ; jointly, conjunctly ; closely. 

{1375 Barsour Bruce xvu. 689 (MS. C) Thai pressit the 
sow toward the wall, And has hir set thar to Tuntly (.1/.9. £ 
gentilly, ef. A. cunningly].] ¢1470 Henry Wallace vit. 
1148 The bryg..Off gud playne burd was weill and iunctly 
maid. 1517 in Leadam Domesday Inclos, (1897) 1. 260 Henry 
Salter..and Iohn lound. have Iunctely inclosed..avj acres. 
1500 lourneur Transf. Metamorph. \ix, \ stecled coate So 
iunctly ioynted. 

Juncture (do nktiiis, -tfar). Also s-tur, 7 Sc. 
-tor, 8 joncture, [ad. L. srzctitra joining, joint, f. 

junct-, ppl. stem of suigeére to join: see -UitE.} 

Ll. The action of joining together ; the condition 
of being joined together ; joining, junction. 

1§89 Warner Ald, Ene. v. xxvii, Signes workings, planets 
junctures, and ‘he cleuated poule. 1643 NETNERSOLE 
Parables on Timcs 14 The juncture and contignation tlose 
parts had with the whole frame. @ 1657 Sik W. Mvuke 
Listorie Wks. 11. 239 The match and junctor of both families 
in one. 1703 Rowe Fair Pentt.1.i. 218 Perhaps she means 
To treat in Juncture with her new Ally. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat, (1834) 1. 282 Making arbitrary junctures for which 
she has given no foundation. 1821 Foster in Life + Corr. 
(1846) Il. 41 The juncture with what precedes and follows. 
1893 F. Apams Vew Egypt 8 This Arabian Khalif, who 
anticipated the Suez Canal by his juncture of the Nile and 
the Red Sea. : 

2. The place at which, or structure by which, 
two things are joined; a joint, jointing, junction. 

1382 Wrciir 1 ACings vi. 18 Hauynge his turnours, and 
his iuncturis forgid, and grauyngis ouerbeynge. 1519 Hor- 
man Mulg. 339 Uhou canst nat spy the iuncture though thou 
loke nie. 1609 Brste (Douay) A/aé. ii. 11 The timber, that 
is betwen the junctures of the buildings. 1707 Curios. 1 
flush, & Gard. 39 Vhe place where the Stem and the Root 
join, is called the Juncture. 1763 //ist. Exr.in Ann. Nee. 
27/1 It stands at the juncture of that great river with 
another. 1858 Hawtiuorne fr. & Jt. Frals. 1. 153 Vhe 
junctures of the marble slabs being so close. 

+b. A joint of the body; =Jotnt sé. 1. Obs. 

€3475 Pict. Voc. in Wr-Wilcker 749/25 /ic [sic] yunc- 
tura, junctur. 1§13 Douctas 2xezs iv. xii. 103 The iunc- 
turis and lethis of hir cors. 1609 Biste (Douay) Ezck. 
xxxvil. 7 And bones came to bones, everie one to his iunc- 
ture. 1657 Lomtinson Renou's Disp. 584 Cold diseases of 
the ..nerves and junctures, 1717 J. Rewwe Anion. Occon, 
Pref. (1738) 10 The different Junctures of the Bones. 

3. Something that connects two things; a con- 
necting link; a means of connexion or union. rare. 

a1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man, . vii. 203 Since the 

Flood there have been some such Junctures or Land- 
passages between the Northern parts of Asia or Europe, 
and some Northern parts of the Continent of America. 
1841 Mvers Cath. Ta. 1v. § 32. 332 The Epistle to the 
Hebrews .. seems to stand as the uniting and harmonising 
juncture of the Pauline and the Petrine preaching. 1880 J 
Martineau Hours Uh. 11. 23 The ascending juncture that 
reaches from nothingness to God, 

4. A convergence or concurrence of events or 
circumstances; a particular or critical posture of 
affairs or point of time; a crisis, conjuncture. 

1656 BEN Isragt Vindictz Jud. in Phenix ‘1708) 11. 423 
But at that juncture of time my coming was not presently 
perform'd. 1658 Puitups, s.v., Juncture of time, the 
very nick or moment of time. 1662 Perys Diary 30 June, 
This 1 take to be as bad a juncture as ever 1 observed. 
The King and his new Queene minding their pleasures 
=t Hampton Court. Alf people discontented. 1704 AppISoN 
Italy (1733) 58 As different Junctures and Emergencies 
arise. 1838 THirLwaLt Greece xv. I]. 266 The course of 
action required by new situations, and sudden junctures. 
1853 Bricut Sf., Juda (1876) 11 In the present critical 
juncture of things. 1874 GREEN Short Hist. v. § 4. 241 
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The most terrible plague which the world ever witnessed 
advanced at this juncture from the East. 

+5. Joint-tenancy; =JointTune 3. Ods. 

153374 [see JomnTuRE 3]- 

Jundy (dzvndi>, sb. Sc. [Deriv. obscure.) 

1. A push with the elbow; a jog, jostle, shove. 

1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. (1750) 53 1f a man’s gawn down 
the brae ilk ane gie’s him a jundie. 1824 MactaGcart 
Gallowid, Encycl., Fundie, a blow. 

2. fig. Ordinary or stcady course, ‘jog-trot’. 

_ 1894 “TAN Mactaren! Bonnie Bricr Bush, Wise Wom. 
i. 206 He's aff on the jundy (trot) again. 1895 ~— Auld 
Lang Syne, Drumshengh's Love Story 139 (t wad tak a 
chairge o' gunpooder tae pit Leezbeth aff her jundy. 

Jundy, v. Sc. Also 8 jundie, joundy, 9 
junnie. {Cf. the sb.) To push with the clbow 
or shoulder; to jog; to jostle, (¢rass. and adsol.) 

1785 Burxs Fp. to 1, Simpson xvi, The war'ly race may 
drudge and drive, Hog-shouther, jundie, stretch and strive. 
1804 Vannas Poems, Ep. to hriend 31 Sae junnied on frae 
day to day, Wi' ne'er a blink o° fortune’s ray. 1819 W. 
Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 98 They pous'd, they 
jundy'd ane anither. 

June (zn), Forms: 4-6 Iuyn, 5 Iuyne, 
Ioyne, 6 Iung, Iuyng; (2 gen. Lunies), 3 Tun, 
4-7 Iune, (4 Iunye, 5 Ione), 7-June. [In OF. 
and sometimes in ME. in L. form /iimius, also 
Juni; in MEL a. F. juin, tjuing (=Pr. junh, 
Cat. juny, Sp. junto, It. giugno :-L. Jantus; 
from 1gth c. refashioned after L. as June. 

1. The sixth month of the year, in which the 
summer solstice occurs in the norfhern hemi- 
sphere. 

a. [c10§0 Byrhtferth's Handboc, Auglia (1885) VII. 312 
Aprelis, iunius, september, and november. aitoo Gercfa 
ibid. (1886) IX. 261 In Maio and Junio and Julio. a@1123 
O. E. Chron. an. 1110 On Lunies monde atywde an steorra 
noidan eastan. 1432-s0 tr. /Zigden (Rolls) 1. 245 In the 
honor of whom he ordeynede the monethe of Iunius, that is 
to saye, of yonger men.] 

8B. 1387 Trevisa //igden ‘Rolls 111. 295 Pe firste day of 
fuyn. ¢14§0 Jerlin 54 Vhe xj day of luyne. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxxiv. 229 {n the monethes of fuyn and fuyll 
nent folowyng. ¢ 1500 Nelusine 16 Vheuen..of saint johan 
baptiste, whiche is on the xx, day of lung [F, yutng] 1503 
Kalender of Sheph. (colophon), Prentyt in parys the .axti. 
day of iuyng, oon thowsand cccec & TI. a 1548 Hate 
Chron. Hen. VIF 37 Vhe .xxv. daie of luyn. 

y- 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 8310 pus was pe pridde day of 
fun antioche inome. 13 . A. ALS. 1844 (odley MS.) Mery 
it is in june and hoot firmament. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 
P. R.Ax, xiv. (Bodl. M5.1, Pe monbe of Tune is pe ende of 
springing tyme. /6¢d. (ed. 1495) he month of lune is be- 
gynnynge of Somer. c1q00 Vestry. 7 roy 10822 With the 
monith of May, & the mery Ione. a 1548 Hatt. Chron., 
Hen. V/}1 84 The sayd .xxiiii. day of lune, whiche was 
sonday and Midsomerday. 1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. JV, un. ti. 
75 He was but as the Cuckow is in Tune, Heard, not regarded. 
1749 Ftetnixg Yom Jones v. x, It was now a pleasant 
evening in the latter end of June. 1798 CoLrripce duc. 
Mar. vy. xviii, A noise like of a hidden brook In the feafy 
month of June. 1848 Lowecet /%s. Sir Launfal. Prelude 
iti, And what is so rare as a day in June? Then, if ever, 
come perfect days. a1882 Kexnate Foems (1886) 132 
Twenty whbite-haired Junes have left us—gray with frost 
and bleak with gale [in Australia}. 

2. Comd., as June-like adj. ; June-apple = JEN- 
NETING (Fallows Suppl. Dict. 1886); June berry, 
the fruit (also called serwice-berry) of a small N. 
American tree, the shad-bush (Amelanchier cana- 
densts, N.O, Rosacew) ; also the tree ; June-bug, 
a name for various beetles which appear in June: 
(a) of the European genus Ahinotrogus ; (b) of the 
genus Lachuoslerna of the northern U.S. ; (¢) Allo- 
rhina nitida, of the southern U.S.; June-grass 
(U.S.), the Kentucky blue-grass, /’ea pratensis. 

1864 WesstER, *Fune-dcrry. 1866 Treas. Bot. 641/2 
Fune-berry, an American name for Amelanchicr. 1862 
Standard 12 Dec., We has lighted upon [General] Scott as 
a hawk lights upon a *June bug. 1897 Daily News 14 May 
6/5 The weather..was anything but *June-like. 1897 Outing 
(U.S.) XXIX. 316/1 It was early *June-time. 

June, obs. form of Jorn. 

Juneating, junetin, perverted ff. JENNETING. 


+June'sse. Ods. [a. F. jeunesse, in OF. 
also jounesce, f. jeune young.) Youth, 

1430 Lype. A/in. Pecms (Percy Soc.) 32 Thouhe she be 
yong, yet wol she wele abide, Vncoupled to a fresshe man 
of funesse, & take a buffard, riche of zret vilesse. 

Jungada, variant of JanGapa, a raft. 

Jungermanniaceous dzz:ndzaimeni,é fas), 
a. Bot. [f.mod.L. Jungermanniace-w (£. Junger- 
mannia, the typical genus, named by Linnzus after 
the German botanist Jungermann) + -ous.}] Be- 
longing to the Natural Order /umgermanniacew, 
the Scale-mosses, the largest order of Hepatice. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. ; oe . 

Ju'ngible, a. rare. [ad. L. jungibilis, f. jun- 
gére to join.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Fungible, that may be joined. 

Jungle (dgz'ng’l). Also 9 jangal, jingle, jun- 
gul. fa. Hindi and Marathi yanga/ desert, waste, 
forest, Skr. yazgala dry, dry ground, desert. 

The change in Anglo-Indian use may be compared to that 
in the historical meaning of the word /ores/ in its passage 
from a waste or unenclosed tract to one covered with wild 
wood. In the transferred sense of sung/e there 1s app. a 
tendency to associate it with age} 


JUNGLE. 


1. In India, originally, as a native word, Waste 
or uncultivated ground (=‘ forest’ in the original 
sense); then, such land overgrown with brush- 
wood, long grass, etc.; hence, in Anglo-Indian 
use, @ Land overgrown with underwood, long 
grass, or tangled vegetation; also, the luxuriant 
and often almost impenetrable growth of vepeta- 
tion covering such a tract. b. with a and p/. A 
particular tract or piece of land so covered ; esp. 
as the dwelling-place of wild beasts. 

8. 1776 HALHED Gentoo Code xiii. 190 Land Waste for Five 
Years..is called Jungle. c 1813 Mus. Surkwoop Ayah & 
Lady ix. 52 Vhe banks were covered with thick jungle down 
to the very brink of the water, /d/d. Gloss., Zungle, 
brushwood, or very high grass. 1853 Sir H. Dovcias 
Atilit. Bridges 128 In loading and unloading, in moving 
throngh jungle. 1900 //ackw. Mag. May 64/1 |My] con- 
cealment fur safety tn the fields of Blow and jangal. 

b. 1783 Burke Sp. /ndia bill Wks. WV. 24 That fand . 
is now almost throughout a dreary desart, covered with 
rushes, and briers, and jungles full of wild beasts. 1804 
W. Austin Lett. fr. Eng. 167 note, Lord Cornwallis writes 
that 3/5 of the territory lias become a Jingle, that ix deserted 
by the natives and possessed by wild beasts. 1858 J. 13. 
Norton Zofics 275 ‘Vransforming uninhabitable jungles 
into well cultivated plantations, 1&8 R. S. S. Baven- 
Power, Pigsticking 45 A somewhat similar manner of 
beating is employed in the case of canal bank jungles. 

c. Extended to similar tracts in other lands, 
especially tropical. 

1849 MacauLay //tst, Eng. v. 1. 603 It [Sedgemoor] was a 
vast 1, wherein were scattered many islets of shifting and 
treacherous soil, overhung with rank jungle. 1852 Layarp 
Pop. Acc. Discov, Nineveh t. 4 We passed the night in the 
jungle which clothes the banks of the river. 1856 STaANLey 
Sinai & Pal. vii, 282 Lhe Jordan .. threading its tortuous 
way through its tropical jungle. 1865 Livincstoxe Zambesi 
»_ 214 Our course passed though a dense thorn jungle. 

2. trausf. and fig. A wild, tangled inass. 

1850 CakivLe Latter-d. Pamph, wi. (1872) 74 What a 
world-wide jungle of redtape. 1853 Kane Grinnedl F.xp. 
xl vit. (1855) 433 We could sce the perfect jungle of sea-weed 
that was growing under us. 1879 Academy 10 May 412'2 
In that tangled jungle of disconnected precedents {Digest 
of Justinian). 1897 Mary KixcsteviV. Africa xxi. 493 Out 
of the fuanriaut jongie of information that followed I gathered 
that no man’s sou! dallies below long. 


b. The Jungle (Stock Exch. slang): the West 
African share market: cf. jaugle-market in 3b. 

Mod, Newspr. Signs of renewed activity in the jungle. 

3. attrtb. and Comb.: simple attrib., as jungle- 
bush, fire, Solk, -grass, -growth, -land, -life, -peo- 
ple, -side, -lale, -tribe; instrumental, as 7x/e-clad, 
-covercd, worn, adjs.; locative,as jungle-travelling, 
-trudging, -walking. 

1884 Sunday at /ome June 398/2 We crept under the 
shade ofa thick crop of ‘jungle-bush. 1900 Daily News 
30 July 63 Mr. H.C. 1°. Bell has done much in excavating 
the *jungle-clad remains of Anuradhapura. 1886 Padl Mall 
G. 14 Dec. 13 2 *Jungle-covered wastes of abandoned com- 
fields. 1889 R. 5. S. Baven-Powett Pigsticking 37 The 
destruction of his home by *jungle-fire or flood. 1810 
Soutney Aehawa xu. vii, The tall *jungle-grass fit roofin 
gave Beneath that genial sky. 1897 Mary Kinostry IV, 
Africa 573 We clamber up into the long jungle-grass region. 
1894 Athengzum 5 May 572/1 The *jungle-growth of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century dreaming has been .. cleared 
away. 188 R.S.S. Baven-Powett Pigstiching 14 Vo.. 
foster the sport by the grant of waste *jungle lands to serve 
as preserves. 1894 R. Kirtinc 2nd Jungle Book (1895) 14 
He made the First of the Tigers .. the judge of the Jungle, 
to whom the *Jungle Peoyle should bring their di-putes. 
1845 StocguELer Handbk, brit. India (1854) 322 Nags un- 
worthy to contest the glories of either the turf or the 
**jungle-side’. 1866 C. Brooke Sardwak 1. 30, 1 did not 
admire Bornean *jungletrudging. 1889 R. Kirtinc /», Sea 
fo Sea (1gco) 1. 229 Old friends, now *jungle-worn men of war. 

b. Special comb.: esp. in specific names of 
animals inhabiting the jungles of India, as jzgle- 
hog, jungle-pfeacock; jungle-bear, the Sloth-bear 
of India, /rochilus labiatus; jungle-cat, the 
Marsh-lynx, Felis chans; jungle-cock, the male 
jungle-fowl; jungle-fever, a form of remittent 
fever caused by the miasma of a jungle; the hill- 
fever of India; jungle-fowl, (a) an East Indian 
bird of the genus Gallus, esp. GC. ferrugineus (CG. 
bankiva) ; (6) a mound-bird of Australia, as AZega- 
fodius timulus; jangle-hen, the female jungle- 
fowl (4); jungle-market (Svock Exchange), the 
market in shares of West African Companies ; 
jungle-nail, an East Indian tree, Acacia lomen- 
losa (Treas. Bot. 1866); jungle-ox, the gayal, 
Bilos sylhetanus ; jangle poultry, jungle-fowls ; 
jungle-rice, the millet-rice, Pasicum colonuin; 
jungle-sheep, an Indian ruminant, Aemas Ay/o- 
crinus ; Jjangle-wood (see quot.). 

1895 1. Petrie in Life ix. (1900) 199 A huge *jungle-cat, 
who had discovered the milk-jug. 1803 Syp. SmitH Ceylon 
Wks. 1867 I. 43 A low and malignant fever, known to 
Europeans by tbe name of the *jungle-fever. 1894 Fexx / 
A (pine Valley \. 24 I'm burnt up with the cursed old jungle 
fever. 1824-5 Heser Narr. June (1828) 1. xvin. 508 
<A small flock or covey of *jungle fowl..crowing and cack- 
fing. My companions were not able to tell me whether the 
jungle poultry had ever been tamed. 3871 MaTeER 7 ravan- 
core 2 The jungle fowl, a small bird with brilliant plumage, is 
perhaps the original of the common domestic fowl. 1893 
Newton Dict. Birds 289 Of the genus Gadélus. four wel,- 
marked species are known. The first of these is the Red 
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Jungle-Fow!] of the greater part of India, G. ferruginens.. 
which is almost undoubtedly the parent stock of all the 
domestic races. 1890 LusHottz Cannibals 97 The *jungle- 
hens (tnound builders)..’The bird is of a brownish hue, with 
yellow legs and immensely large feet; hence its name 
WMegapodius, 1845 Stocqueter Handbk. Brit, Jndia (1854) 
292 Deer of the largest kind, bisons, bears, *jingle hog. 1900 
Westnt, Gaz. 12 Oct. 9/1 The new *Jungle Market, or Assis 
Market, as it has been called because of the number of com- 
panies whose names bear the affix assis. 
With all its prospectusless companies the Jungle Market is 
a regular Monte Carlo, 1837 Lett. fr. A/adras xiii. (1843) 
118, [am taming some fine *jungle peacocks, 1886 A. H. 
Cuurcn Food Grains Ind. 50 ‘This millel [Shama] some- 
times called * Wild Rice’ or ** Jungle Rice’, isa poor food. 
1880 C. R. MarkHamn Ferny. Bark 357 The karamarda 
(Lerminalia coriacea), called ‘*jungle-wood’, with bark 
very rough and cracked in squares, like a torto.se’s back. 

Jungled (dzong’ld), @ = [f JuxcLe + -ED 2.) 
Covered with jungle or wild undergrowth. 

1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1868) 96 Primeval forests.. 
where the jungled ground was never trodden bya human 
foot. 18.. Exiz, Cook Song Red [dian vii, Vhe jungled 
hunting-ground. — Old Man's Marvel xii, The snake in 
the jungled brake. 1878 .V. Ammer. Mev. CXXVI. 85 The 
savages were posted on athickly-jungled island in the lake. 

Junglery. zonce-wd. [Sce -Ry.] A complica- 
tion like that of a jungle. 

1864 Cartyte Fredh. Gt. xv. v. IV. 68 Ausirian wild 
junglery..rolls homeward simultaneously. 

Jungly (dgongli\, a. [f. JuNnGLe +-y¥ 1.] 

1. Of the nature of or characterized by jungle; 
abounding in jungle; jungle-like. 

1800 WELLINGTON Let, to L4.-Cot. Close 22 May in Gurw, 
Desf. (1837) I. 119 The country is so jungly that they could 
not acl when they should arrive there. 1838 Chaowb. Edin. 
Fril, 3 Mar. 47/3 The spot on which the cow was lying was 
exceedingly jungley. 1859 R. I. Burton Centr. Afr. in 
Frul. Geog. Soc. XXIX, 109 A stream. . flowing under high 
banks bearing a dense jungly bush in a bed of mire and 
grass. 1856 Daily Tel. 22 Feb. 5/5 An undulating expanse 
of stony, jungly, incult desert—a mere blasted heath. 

2. Inhabiting a jungle. 

1880 Sat, Rev. 28 Feb. 285/2 The spirit of the jungly tribes 
was anything but divine. 

Ju'nian, @. rare. [f. the proper name Jzvzus 
+ -AN.] Of or pertaining to the ‘Letters of 
Junius’, a series of letters which appeared in the 
Public Advertiser, 1768-1772, the authorship of 
which is one of the problems of history. 

1888 W. F. Rae in slthenrwn 11 Auz. 192 3 The pecu- 
liarity of the Junian handwriting i> its dissimilarity 10 that 
of Francis. 

Junior (dgénias), a. (st.) [a L. fantor (for 
juventor), compar. of juvents young.) 

1. The younger: used after a person's name (+ or 
title) to denote the younger of two bearing the 
same name ina family, esp. a son of the same 
name as his father; also ‘after a simple surname) 
the younger of two boys of the same surname in a 
school. Abbreviated jz2., yazr., or jr. 

[1409 Durham Acc. Rollin Kug. Hist, Ret. XIV. 528 
Per manus Johannis Falderle Junioris.) 1623 in CockERaAm, 
1691 Lond, Gaz. No. 2669/4 Lost, a Note of Mr. Tho. 
Symonds junior’s Iland for Mr. Tho. Symonds senior, . . for 
so/. 1698 Fryer Ace. £, /udia & P. Table 19 King of 

fantam, Junior, espouses the Dutch Interest. 1708 Lom. 
Gas. No. 4475/4 Tho. Crabb, Sen. and Tho. Crabb, Jun. of 
Malborrow.. Wooll-men. 1838 Dickens .Vick, Nick. v, 
Snawley junior, if you don't leave off .. shaking with the 
cold, I'll warm ‘ou with a severe thiashing. 185: /d/ustr. 
Catal, Gt, E.chib, 259 Yhe whole .. are from the designs of 
James Rock, jun. ; 

2. Of less standing or more recent appointment; 
of lower position, in a class, rank, profession, ete. 

In American colleges and schools, Belonging to the third 
year of the course, next below the seazvr or last year, or to 
the first or second year of a three-year course, or the first of 
a lwo-year course. 

1766 in 3. Peirce Hist. Llarvard (1833) 246 That the 
Senior Sophisters shall attend the ‘Tutor 4 on Mondays... 
‘That the Junior Sophisters shall attend #2 on Mondays. 
1810 Vavat Chron. XXIV, 41 His Majesty's ship Pompée 
(junior flug-ship). 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng, ini. 1. 309 
‘The lord treasurer .. had eight thousand a year, and .. the 
junior lords had sixteen hundred a year each. 1870 Miss 

Bripcman &. Lynne I. ii. 12 From junior clerk, he worked 
his way up. 1871 M. Couns Arg. & Alerch. I. ii. 56 The 
chief of the firni went on what is called the ‘ junior partner’ 
principle. His clerks became in time his partners. 

+3. Belonging to youth or earlier life; youthful, 


juvenile. Ods. 

1606 Syivester Du Bartas u.iv.1. Trophies 485 So shall 
his owne Ambitious Courage bring For Crown a Coffin to 
our Iunior King. 1643 Sir T. Buowne Xelig, Med, u. § 8 
Our firsi studies and junior endeavours may style us Peri- 
pateticks, Stoicks, or Academicks. 1706 MWooeden World 
Dissected (1708) 37 One that in his Junior Days was brought 
up iu the Fear of the Lord. Pea: 

4. Of later rise or appearance in history, of later 


date; more modern. Now rarely said of persons. 
16z1 Burton Anat. Alef. uu. iv. a. ii, [Hellebor] is 
still oppugned..by Crato and some junior physitians. 1678 
Cupwortn /nicll. Syst. Pref. 34 There is yet a Fowth 
Atheistick Form taken notice of. though perhaps Junior to 
the rest, it seeming to be but the Corruption and Degenera- 
tion of Stoicism. 1699 Benttey Phal. 85 Archestratus the 
Syracusian was junior to Plato. Aved. The Cretan civiliza- 
tion was apparenlly junior to that of the Nile valley. ; 
B. sé. (the adj. used aéso/.) A person who is 
younger than another, or of more recent entrance 


or lower standing in a class, profession, ctc.: see A. 
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1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 206 Of bysshops, 
doctours of the lawe & lerned men, of senyours and 
iunyours, of iewes and gentyles. 1678 Cupwortu //edl, 
Syst, 1.1. § 37. 45 Our Continual Creation of new Souls, by 
means whereof they become Juniours both to the matter of 
the World and of their own Bodies. 1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 
6102/4 The Juniors went first. 1797 Mrs. Rapcuirre /falian 
xx, He was pointed out by the fathers of the convent to the 
Juniors as a great example. 1820 Byron J/ar, Fal. 1. ii. 34 
At least in some, the juniors of the nuinber. 1888 Bryce 
elmer, Commzy, III. vi. cli. 453 In an American college the 
students are classed by years, those of the first year being 
called freshmen, of the second year sophomores, of the third 
year juniors, ; 

b. Preceded by possessive ; cf. better, elder, tn- 
SJerior, superior. 

1548 Upatt Erasm. Par. Luke xiv. 7 Doclours tn any 
yniuersitie .. Not one of them but he thynketh hymself to 
haue had a great iniurie doen vnto hym yf he go on the 
left hand of an other that semeth to be his iuniour or 
inferiour. 1676 /’ridcau.c Lett, (Camden) 55 Christ Church 
is now altogether becom a stranger to you, we beeing al 
almost your juniors. 1699 BreNTLEY Pha/. 413 Persons of 
Age and Authority spoke kindly to their Juniors. 1797 
JEFFERSON Ii rit, (1859) 1V. 155, 1 am his junior in life, 
I was his junivr in Congress, his junior in the diplomatic 
line, and lately his junior in our civil government. 1818 
Byron JWazeppa iv, His wife was not of his opinion; His 
junior she by thirty years. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxiv, 
Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz. .leads on the other side. That gentle- 
man behind him is Mr. Skinpin, his junior. ; 

c. Comb., as junior-right, Borough-English. 

1882 C, Erton Orig. Lung. /list, viii. 185 Junior-right .. 
has flourished not only in England.. but also in some remote 
and disconnecled regions, /éid. [see JuNioRiTyY b). 

Juniorate (dz nidre't). R.C.Ch. [See Junior 
and -aTe!, Cf. med.L. jaoratus benefice or re- 
venues given to junior clerics.} In the Society of 
Jesus, a two-years’ course of instruction attended 
by junior members preparatory to entering the 
priesthood ; a seminary for those taking this course. 

1845 G. Oniver Coll. Biog, Soc. Fesus 70 He was in the 
Juniorate, i.e. a candidate for the Ecclesiastical State. 1882 
H. Fo.ry Rec. Eng. Prow, Soc. Fesus V1. 71 He became 
Superior of the Seminary or Juniorate adjoining Stonyhurst 
College. 1891 Zablet 19 Sept. 467 A Juniorate for pupil 
teachers was eslablished. 3 

Juniority (dani iti). [f. Junior + -1Ty.] 
The state or condition of being junior (in age, ap- 
pointment, or rank); youthfulness; lower position; 
later standing. 

1597 A. M.tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 54 '2 Lunioritye 
or youth, aud good temperature are profitable vnto the 
resanation of wonndes, 1612 Hrywoop A fol. slctors 1. 30 
It becomes my juniority rather to be pupil'd my selfe then 
to instruct others. 1668 in 377 Nef. llist. ASS. Comune. 
(1872) 327/1 All he Aldermen went into the Hall, and there 
with thei, according to my juniority I took iny place uppon 
the bench. 1846 Grote Greece 1. axi. II. 270 Presuming a 
difference of authorship between the two poeins, I feel less 
convinced about the supposed juniority of the Odyssey. 

b. A name proposed for Borough-English. 

1882 C. Evton Orig. Eng. fist. viii. 185 We have a 
choice between ‘ultimogeniture*®.. or one must ccin a new 
phrase, like juniority or junior-right. 

Juniorship. [f. as pree. + -sHir.] a. The 
condition of a junior, juniority, b. 4. C. Ch. 
Juniorate, juvenate. 

1794 Cuartorte Sautn MWamiles. Warwick iii. 67 The 
boys who had. .been the worst treated in their juniorships. . 
were almost always the greatest tyrants in their turn, 
1881 Maxy C. Hay J/issing I. 276 There would have been 
some excuse for Drury to resent his juniorship. 

Juniper (dgznips1), Forms: a. 4-7 iuni- 
pere, (4 iuny-, 5 -pre, -pur, iwnipre), 5-6 iuny- 
per, (5-pyr), 6-7 iuniper, (6 -peer), 7— juniper. 
B. 5 ieneper(e, ienyper, 6 ieni-, ieno-, iyne- 
per; 5 gynypre, genopir, 5-7 geneper, (6 -par, 
-pre), 6 genne-, giniper, 7 ginnuper. [ad. L. 
Jiniper-us, repr. in Romanic by F. gendvre (OF. 
-€Ure, -civre, etc.), Prov. gentbre, -cbre, Sp. enebro, 
Pg. cimbro, It. ginepro. The 8-forms follow OF. 
in substituting ¢ or z for the #, but retain the / of 
the Latin. OF. genxevre was adopted in MDu. as 
genever (Du. jenever): see GENEVA], JENIVER.] 

1. A genus of coniferous evergreen shruks and 
trees, of which about thirty species are found in dif- 
ferent parts of the northern hemisphere; specific- 
ally and originally, the common European species 
Juniperus communts, a hardy spreading shrub or 
low tree, having awl-shaped prickly leaves and 
bluish-black or purple berries, with a pungent taste, 
yielding a volatile oil (o// of juniper) used in me- 
dicine as a stimulant and diuretic, also in the manu- 
facture of gin. The common N. American species 
is J. virginiana. 

The wood is occasionally used in joinery; the seeds and 
wood were formerly burnt as purifiers of the air. The cozl 
of juniper wood was fabled to have a wonderful power of 
remaining glowing. 

@ 1400 /'7stel of Susan 71 (Vernon MS.) Pe Iunipere ientel, 
Ionyng be-twene. c 1400 Maunpev. (1839) xxviii. 289 That 
‘Tre hathe many Leues as the Gynypre hathe. c 1420 Pallad. 
on Hush. t 397 (E. FE. T. S.) Bordis of cipresse Playn and 
direct, vpsette hem in their kynde A foote atwyn, and hem 
to gedir dresse Wit iunipur [zv.». ieuyper], box, oliue, or 
cupresse, So worchyng up thy wowis by and by. 1523 Lp. 
Berners Froiss, 1. ececxix. 734 A great large dyke full of 
busshes of genepar, and olher small busshes. ¢1550 Lroyp 
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Treas. Health (1585) Sv, Give vnto the pacient ..a litle 
oyle of lenoper. 1578 Lyte Dodocus v1. \xxxii. 763 Iuniper 
or the beries thereof btirned driueth away .. all infection 
and corruption of the ayre. 1582 Vottingham Rec. IV. 199 
Paid for iyneper to swetten the Hall j4. 1594 Srenser 
Asmoretti xxvi, Sweet is the Iunipere, but sharpe his bough. 
1607 Vorstit Four-f, Beasts (1658) 301 Anoint all his breast 
over with the Oy] of Ginnuper and Pepper miat together. 
@ 1682 Sir Il. Browne Tracts 58 ‘Vhe coals of Juniper raked 
up will keep a glowing Fire for the space of a year. 1794 
Martyn Nousscan'’s Bot. xxix. 459 Common Juniper has 
three spreading, pointed leaves, coniing out together, that 
are longer than the berry. 1823 Byron Yuan x. Ixiii, Hol- 
land .. That water-land of Dutchmen and of ditches Where 
juniper expresses its best juice. 1857 Witter Last IWalk: 
Autumn ii, On a ground of sombre fir And azure-studded 
juniper. 1871 H. Macaitran rue Vine vii. (1872) 285. 

. Loosely applied to coniferous trees of other 
genera, as the American Larch or Hackmatack 
(Larix Americana), and the White Cedar (C Aame- 
orparis sphxroidea) of the Southern U.S. 

1748 H. Ertis Hudson's Bay 138 They are commonly ot 
Fir, or Larch, which the English there call Juniper. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 642/1 Funiper,..also applied in Nova Scotia to 
the Hackmatack, ‘lamarack. 

ec. In the translations of the Lible, used, after the 
Vulgate, to render Heb. om rethem or réthem, 
a white-flowered species of Retama, XR. Ketlam, 
a shrub with rush-like branches, which are leafless 
or bear a few unifoliate leaves. 

1388 Wyciir Fob xxx. 4 The roote of iunyperis [1382 iuny- 
pere trees] was her mete. 1560 Bipie (Genev.) /’s. cxx. 4 
It is as the sharpe arrowes of a inightie man, and as the 
coales of Iuniper. 1608 Hizxon IF ds. I. 711 ‘Lhese mine 
aduersaries, whose tongues are as the coales of iuniper. 
1671 Mitton &. A’. 1. 272 He saw the Prophet also, how 
he fled Into the Desert, and how tbere he slept Under a 
juni; er. ’ J 

2. slang. Gin (cf. juniper-brandy below). 

1857 J. E. Ritcwir .Vf. Side Lond. 195 The pots of heavy 
and the quarterns of juniper aie freely quaffed, 

+3. A name fcr the Fieldfare. Odés. 

{1562 Turner /erfal iu. 25 People eale the feldefares vn- 
drawen .. because they are full of the berries of luniper.] 
1598 Fiorio, Col/urtone, a bird called a Fieldfare or luniger, 

4. ativith. ad Comb., as Juniper-berry, -leaf, 
-root, -shrub, -lop, -trce, -wood; + juniper-beads, 
(?) beads of juniper wood; juniper-brandy, a 
name for gin; {juniper lecture (obs. collog.), 
a severe pungent ‘lecture’ or reprimand ; so + juni- 
per letter; juniper-oil = o7/ of juniper (see 1); 
juniper pug, a species of pug-moth (Zuprthecia 
sobrinota), the larva of which feeds only on juni- 
per; juniper-resin = gum juniper: see Gem sb.2 
3a (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887); juniper-water, a cor- 
cial drink made from or flavoured with juniper; 
juniper-worm, the larva of a N. American geo- 
metrid moth (Lreparades varus), which feeds upon 
juniper-leaves, 

1486 Plumpton Corr. 51 The firsl gift 1hal my lady of 
Syon gave to me was a par of *Jeneper beads pardonet. 
1706 HEARNE Ceflect, 10 June (O.H.S.) I, The Quaker read 
him a *Juniper [wzsfr. Jumper] Lecture agt, Lewdness. 
1744-50 Extis J/od. Hushandm. VII. uw. 142 (D.) When 
women chide their husbands for a long while together, it is 
commonly said, they give thema juniper lecture; which, lam 
informed, is a comparison taken from the long lasting of the 
live coals of Ihat wood. 1655 Fuiter C&. //ést. ui. v. § 29 
Bishop Grouthead, offended thereat, wrote Pope Innocent 
the fourth such a * Juniper Letter taxing him with exlortion. 
1382 Wyciir Fob xxx. 4 The roote of *iunypere trees was the 
meteofhem. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Alet. x. iv, Okes, Planes, 
Elmes, Beches, Geneper trees. 1756-7 tr. Avysler's Trav. 
(1760) I. 41 A valley in ‘Tirol 1emarkable for the height of its 
juniper irees. 1666 Tempte Lett., to Godolphin Wks. 1731 
Il. 24 A little Bottle of *Juniper Walter, which is the com- 
inon Cordial in that Country. . 

Hence + Ju‘niperate v. ¢7azs., to umpregnate or 
flavour with juniper; Ju‘nipery @., abounding iu 
junipers. 

1605 TimMe Quersit. ut. 181 Drinke..a little wine juniper- 
ated. 1882 7hree in Norway viii. 61 The rockiest, brookiest, 
juniperiest couniry in the world, 

+Juniperine. Os. rare. In 5-yn. [ad. L. 
type *Juniferin-us of or pertaining to juniper; 
see -INE!,) A juniper-tree. 

c 1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode i. xc. 108 This ax which men 
clepen annoye of lyf.. with whiche j dullede sum time Helye 
wade: the juniperyn. 

Juniperite (dzaniperait). [ad. mod.L. Jzn7- 
perités, 1. juniper-us + see -1TE1 2a,} A fossil plant 
allied to the juniper. 1890 in Cent. Dict, 

Junk (dzvnk), sd.1 Forms: 5 ion(e)ke, 5-7 
iunke, 7 junke, jonk, junek, 7- junk. a. 
OF. jone, joune, june = Sp., Pg. junco, It. giunco 
:—L. Juncus rush.) 

+l. A rush. Os. 
¢1400 Maunpev. (1839) ii. 13 5if.. Men seyn that this 
Croune is of thornes, 3ee schulle understonde that it was 
of Jonkes [Ao-xé. iunkes] of the See, that is to sey, Rushes 
of the See, that prykken als scharpely as Thornes. 149 
Caxton Vitas Patr, (W. de W. 1495) 33 a/2 His bedde was 
of Ionckes, and his vestyment of hayre. /déd. 43 Made 
fyscellis woven wyth rede and Ionkes. [1526 Pilger. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 302b, ‘ough sharpe thornes, called the 
iunkes of y* see.] 7 bank ; 

2. Surg. A form of splint, originally stuffed with 
rushes or bents (cf. quots.). 

1612 WoobaLL Sung. Wate Wks. (1653) 150, 1 appoint him 
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juncks, as some terme them, namely bents rowled up in 
canvas. 1634 T. JoHnson Parey's Chirurg. 559 Junkes 
are made of stickes tbe bignesse of a man’s finger, wrapped 
about with rushes, and then with linnen cloth. 16go tr. 
Glisson’s Dis. Childr., Rickets (1742) 226 Bandages, Jonks, 
and clasped Boots every Body knows to be very useful in 
the Rickets. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex, Funk, .. in Surgery, a 
thin cushion stuffed with horse-hair and strengthened or not 
by strips of wood or cane, used to support a broken or 
sprained limb...’ he original junk, which 1s still employed, 
consisted of reeds or stiff straw quilted between two pieces 
of stout calico. 

Junk (dgznk), 52.2 Forms: 5 ionke, 7iunke, 
junke, 8 junck, 8- junk. [Of obsetre origin: 
though tdentieal in form with prce., there is no 
evidence of connexion.] 

+1. Naut. An old or inferior cable or rope; 
usually o/d junk. Obs, 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen. V11 (1336 49 Hausers grete and 
small .. iij, Jonkes .. iitj. /6e¢. 55 Olde Jonkes .. iiij. 
1600 Hakiuyt Voy. \1810) I11, We only roade by an old 
junke. 3622 Sin R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 155 
Peeces of a Junke or rope chopped very small. 1626 Carr. 
Smitu Accid. Yng. Seamen 16 Cables, hawsers or streaine 
cables when that way vnserniceable, they serue for lunkes, 
fendors and braded plackets for brests of defence. 1627 — 
Seaman's Gram, vii. 30 Fenders are peeces of old Hawsers 
called Iunkes. 1769 Newtano in PArl. Trans. LXI1. 86 
You may make your ship fast witb any old junk. 

tb. A piece of old eable used tn making 


a fender, etc. Ods. 

(1626-7: see 1.] @1642z Sir W. Monsox Maval Tracts 
(1704) III. 374/31, I advise, that .. the uppermost part of the 
Ship be arm’d with Junks of Cables. 1716 Glossugr, Now, 
Bongrace, to Mariners isa Fraine of old Ropes or Juncks 
of Cables, laid out at the Bows, Stems, and Sides of Ships 
.-to preserve them from Damage of great Flakes of Ice. 

e. Old cable or rope material, eut up into short 
lengths and used for making fenders, reef-points, 
gaskets, oakum, etc. 

1666 Pepys Diary 14 July, Four or five tons of corke, to 
send..to the fleet; being a new device to make barricados 
with, instead of junke. 1704 Vez [/ampsh. Prov. Papers 
(1868) Il. 440 Ordered, that Mr. Treasurer, provide .. fen 
for Wadding, Tar, Blacking &c. for the great Guns. 1748 
Anson's Voy. u. ii. 133 We had nota sufficient quantity of 
junk to mike spun-yarn. 1840 R. I]. Dyva Bef Mast ui. 2 
The steerage .. was filled with coils of rigging, spare sails, 
old junk, and ship stores. 1882 5 Vrs. Penal Servit. i. 23 
Every morning the quantum of junk was served out. 

d. ¢rausf. Any disearded or waste material that 
can be put to some use: ef. sunk-dealer in 5. 

1834 H. Freneric in Pal’ Mall G. 6 Aug. 11/1 Many., 
{shops] devoted to the sale of rags, and the sweepings of a 
city, bones, junk—a collection of pestilence: breeding filtb. 

2. transf. A piece or lump of anything; a 
CHUNK. 

(Chunk may have originated under the joint influence of 
chuck and jnnk.} 

1726 G. Roserts 4 } ears Voy. 155, 1.. gave to each of 
thema short Junk of Pipe. 1764 Gratncer Sugar Cane i. 
Note 41 The stem is knotty, and, being cut into small junks 
and planted, young sprouts shoot up from each knob. /did, 
ut. 127 The Cane..Cut into junks a yard in length. 1833 
M. Scorr Tom Cringle i. \1859) 8 A large knot in his cheek 
from ajunk of tobacco therein stowed. 1843 Mrs. Cartyte 
Lett. 1, 270 [He] snatched up a large pound-cake, cut it 
into junks. 1876 Miss Brapoon J. Haggards Dax. xxiii. 
243 The huge junk of single Gloucester. 

3. transf. orig. Nau!. The salt meat used as 
food on long voyages, compared to pieees of rope ; 
usually with epithet, as of¢, salt, louzh junk. 

1762 Smottett Sir L. Greaves xiii, Your mistress Aurelia, 
whom I value no more than old junk, pork-slush, or stinking 
stock-fisb. 1792 M. Cutter in Life, Frnis. § Corr. (1838) 
1. 486, I had infinitely rather sit down with you to a piece 
of salt junk at one o'clock than be tormented with the 
parade .. of Philadelphia entertainments. 1852 CartyLe 
Fredk, Gt. x. v. (1872) IL]. 263 Steadfastly eating tougb 
junk with a wetting of rum. 

4, IWhale-fishery. The lump or mass of thick 
oily cellular tissue beneath the case and nostrils 


of a sperm-whale, containing spermaceti. 

1850 Scoressy Cheever's Whalem. Adz. x. (1859' 135 
What whalers call the junk, or mighty mass of bluhber, was 
separated from the case. ¢1865 LerHesy in Circ. Sc. 1. 97/2 
The dense mass of cellular tissue, called junk. 

5. altrib. and Comd., as junk-mat, etc.; junk- 
dealer, U..S., a marine-store dealer; junk-hook, 
a hook used in handling the junk of a whale; 
junk-ring, (a) a metal ring confining the hemp 
packing of a piston; (4) a steam-tight metal pack- 
ing round a piston; junk-shop, a marine store, 
the shop of a junk-dealer; junk-strap, a chain for 
hoisting the junk of a whale to the deck of a ves- 
sel ; junk-vat, in tanning, a large vat for holding 
weakened vat-liquor; junk-wad, a wad for a gun 
made of junk or oakum bound with spun-yarn. 
Also JUNKMAN 2, 

1882 Saca Amer. Revis. v. (1885) 70 The marine store or 
‘*junk’ dealer, as he is styled in New-York. 1892 Pad/ 

Mall G. 23 May 7/2 These ‘ exchanges’ are bought by the 
pound from an old junk-dealer [in New York]. 185: ///ustr. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1416 *Junk mats. 1839 R. S. Rosinson 
Naut. Steam Eng. 41 On the top of tbe packing rings 
comes the “junk ring, which occupies tbe whole space from 
the boss of tbe piston to the sides. 1887 D. A. Low Machine 
Drazy, (1892) 61 The piston rod and nut are of wrought iron, 
so also are the junk ring bolts. 1800 CorquHouN Com, 
Thames ii, 50 Receivers .. who kept Old Iron and * Junk 
Shops in places adjacent to the River. 1883 AZt/dionaire 


| ionerye, ionkry, iunkerie. 
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v. xvii, Jeremiah Flint, who keeps she junk-shop down there 
close to the. London Docks. 1875 Anicut Dit. Mech., 
*Funk-wad, 1879 Man. Artillery Exerc. 323 When junk 
or grummet wads are used they are sunslie? by s. 

Junk (dzunk), 5.3 Forms: (6 giunco, iunco), 
7 junke, junck‘e, jounck, junc, yonk, 7-9 jonk, 
§ joncke, 7- junk. [A word of Oriental origin, 
now adapted in most luropean langs.: Pg. funco 
(in 16th c. zungo, Barbosa), Sp. junco, It. grunco 
(16th e. gtunca, Pigafetta), F. yoncqgue, Du. jonk. 
App. ad. Javanese dong (oceurring in compositions 
of 13th c. or earlier), ‘ship, large vessel, Malay 
adjong. The earlier Eng. forms are from other 
European langs. 

Some have sought the origin of the word in the Chinese 
ch’wan ‘ship or sailing vessel’; but the Portuguese and 
Dutch were established in Java and the Malay Archipelago 
before they visited China, and found the Javanese and 
Malay word (which has no connexion with the Chinese) 
applied to all large native vessels as well as to the Chinese 
ships which visited those shores. } 

A name for the common type of native sailing 
vessel in the Chinese seas. It is flat-bottomed, 
has a square prow, protninent stem, full stern, the 
rudder suspended, and earries lug-sails. 

The name is now applied to Chinese, Japanese, Loochoo, 
Siainese, and other vessels of this type ; early writers applied 
it still more widely to Malay, Javan, and even South Indian 
native vessels. 

[1555 Eves Decades 215 [from It. of Pigafetta] From the 
whiche lIlandes [Moluccas] they are browght (to India} in 
shyps or barkes made withowt any iren tooles. .. These 
barkes they caule Giunche. 1988 Darke tr. sMendoza's 
Mist, China 1. wt, xxi. 115 Such ships as they haue to 
saile long voiages be called /uncos.] 1613 Purcuas Pil. 
grimage, Descr. India (3864) 54 The viceroy having two 
ships sent him for supply, two lunkes, eight or ten boates. 
1634 Sin I. Herperr 7rav, 184 We espied a Malabar 
Juncke of seventie Tunnes, bound for Acheen in Sumatra. 
1697 Daurier Voy. (1729) 1. 3x6 Tbe Chinese. .have always 
hideous Idols on board their Jonks or Ships. 1720 De For 
Capt. Singleton xiv. (1340) 237 A Dutch junk, or vessel, 
going to Amboyna. 1773 Gentl. May. XLIIT. 332 The 
Chinese junks and boats.,were most of them sunk. 18: 
J. Bursey Discov. 8. Sea i. x. 235 The unwieldiness o! 
the Chinese jonks. 1853 HawtHorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1883) 
1. 442 All manner of odd-looking craft, but none so odd a» 
the Chinese junk. 

attrib. 1634 Sir T. Herpert Tras. 27 A Junck-man of 
Warre full of desperate Malabars. 1880 Miss Utrp Yapan 
11 320 The total junk ee is 468,755 tons, 

Junk, 56.4. A local name for a Jornt in the 
bedding of slate or other rock. 

1662 Ray /tin. un. in Lankester J/cm. Ray (1846) 185 At 
Denbyboul, about two miles from Tintagel, is the best 
quarry of slate in the country. .. It is divided. . both long: 
way» and broadway's, by cracks or rifts, which they call junks. 

Junk dzzgk),v. [f. Junk 56.2] ¢rans. a. To 
cut ofina lump; b. To cut or divide itto junks 
or chunks. Henee Junked (dgzpkt) Af/. a., 
chopped in pieces. 

1803 inn. Reg. 802 Six feet junked off the smaller part of 
the root. .will yield several gallons of water. 1833 M. Scorr 
Tom Cringle it. (839 $2 To produce a two-inch rope and 
junk it into three lengths .. was the work of an imstant. 
1847 R. Hitt in Gosse Birds Jamaica 2 They trod and 
stirred tbe mashed biscuits and junked fish, with whicb we 
fed them. 

Junk-bottle. U.S. <A thick strong bottle 
made of green or black glass, ‘the ordinary black 
glass porter bottle’ Bartlett Dic’, Amer. 1860). 

1805 Naral Chron. X1V. 63 The following article was 
found in a junk-bottle. 1809 W. Irvine Korschkerd. vu. vii. 
(1820) 490 Stopping to take a lusty dinner, and bracing to his 
side his junk-hottle, well charged with heart-inspiring Hol- 
lands. 188: E. H. Evwett in Codlect. Maine Hist, Soc. 1X. 
217 Sawyer drank the last drop of rum from his junk bottle. 


| Junker ‘yu'nker). [G., from earlier junkher, 
-herrve, {, MHG. june (G. jung) Younxe + herre: 
see Her sé., and ef. YOUNKER.] 
“A young German noble; as a term of reproach, 
a narrow-minded, overbearing (younger) member 
of the aristocracy of Prussta, ete. ; sfec. a member 
of the reactionary party of the aristocracy whose 
aim it ts to maintain the exclusive soctal and polt- 


tical privileges of their class. Also attri. 

1554 Admon. Cert. Trewe Pastor & Prophet Pref. Avb, 
And herewith let my Iunker papistes which now are in their 
ruffand tryumph..take their aduertisement. 1845 S. Austin 
Rauke's Hist. Ref. V1. 499 Luther said, tbe papist Junkers 
were in this respect more Lutheran than the Lutherans 
themselves. 1865 Sfectator 11 Feb. 151 Tbere is in Count 
Orloff’s speech a trace of ‘junker’ feeling. 1891 Blackw. 
Mag. Oct. 462 Bismarck is by instinct a Junker. | 

Hence Ju‘nkerdom, the body or world of junkers; 
the condition or character of ajunker; Ju‘nkerish 
a., characteristic of the junker party; Jusnkerism, 
the policy or spirtt of the junkers. 

1890 Daily Tel. 4 Oct., It may be tbat some of tbe younger 
German officers are somewhat imperious .. I myself bave 
had disagreeable experience of Junkerdom more than once. 
1890 New Review Apr. 290 These were his (Bismarck s] 
days of Junkerdom. 1878 Seevey Stein Il. 522 These views 
of Minster were branded by Stein to myself as paltry and 
Junkerish. 1866 Daily Tel. 18 Jan. 5/3 Many professors 
and journalists, presumably most opposed to Junkerism. 

Junkerite, variant of JUNCKERITE. 

+Junkery. Ods. Forms: ; iunkerye, 6 
(Of obscure origin: 


JUNKET. 


agrees tn sense with JUNKET sd. 3 and 4, but appears 
much earlier.) a. A banquet or feast. ag 
dainty dish or swectmeat. 

1449 aston Lett. \1901) 1V. 24 Pertrych and his felaw bere 
gret visage and kepe gret junkeryes and dyneres. a 1500 
Merowate .Vature (Brand! tt. 210 ‘I ere shall no gentylman 
.. Be better serued.. For a banket or a ionkry, For a dyshe 
two or thre. 1509 Fisner Fun, Serm. Ctess Richmond 
Wks. (1876) 294 Eschewynge bankettes, reresoupers, ioncryes 
Letwyxe meales. 1542 Upatr /rasin. Apoph... § 81. 104 
Marchepaines or wafers w! other like iunkerie. 


Junket (dzp‘nkct), sé. lorms: a. 4-7 ionket, 
(5 -ett, 6 -et\t.e), 6 ionckette, 6-7 iuncket, (6 
-ete, 7 -ette), iunquet, iunket, 7-g juncket, 
junkett, 7- junket. 8. 6 ioncat, 6 iouncat, 
6 7 iuncat, -cate, 7 iunkat, -kate, 7-§ juncate. 
See also Juncape. [Of somewhat obscurc history, 
in respect both of forms and senses, but app. a. 
ONF, *jonkel, *jonguet. or gonguette, rush-basket, f. 


Jone rush, JUNK 56.1 Nortnan patois has ‘ yonguelle 


espece de créme faite avee du lait bouillt, additionné 
de jaunes d’cenf, de sucre et de caramel’ (Moisy), 
and the related forms jouchée (=med.L. junca/a, 
It. evuncala) and jonchiere, jonquivre(:—*juncaria\ 
are common in senses I and 2 of our word (see 
Littré and Godef.). 

_The 8-forms in sense 2 may Le directly from med.1. 
juncata (cf, Juncare!; but their late occurrence in sense 3 
is notable. “Ihe history of sense 2 is not quite clear ; 
and the relationship of 3 to 4 is complicated by the earlier 
JuNkery.] 

1. A basket (orig. made of rushes); ¢sf. a basket 
in whtch fish are caught or carried. Now dia/, 

1382 Wycuir Exod. ii. 3 Whanne he my3te hide hym no 
lenger, he tok a ionket of resshen..and putte the litil faunt 
with ynne. — od 2nd Prol (1850) II. 671 If forsothe a 
iunket with resshe I shudde make. 1483 Cath. Angl. 198/1 
A lonkett for fysche. 1565-73 Cooper /hesaurus, Caudecz, 
little coffers of wickers: Waker wherein yeeles are taken. 
1703 THorespy Let, to Ray (E. D.S.), Punket, a wicker 
long wisket to catch fish. 182g in Hunter //allamsh. Gloss. 
1883 Fisherics [.2hrb, Catal. 366 Junkets .. hand Junkets. 
1893 Northuimbld. Gloss., Funket, a basket for catching fish. 

2. A ercam-cheesc or other preparation of cream 
(ortginally made in a rush-basket or served on a 
rush-mat: see JUNCADE); now, a dish consisting 
of curds sweetened and flavoured, served with a 
layer of scalded eream on the top. (Popularly 
associated with Devonshire, but answering to the 
‘curds and eream’ of other districts.) 

c1q60 J. Russete ZA. Nurture 93 Milke, crayme, and 
cruddes, and cke the Ioncate, Pey close a mannes stomak 
.. Perfore ete hard chese aftir, 31513 BA. Aernynge in 
Iiabees Bk. 266 Vee ware of cowe creme, &..Iouncat, for 
these wyll make your souerayne seke but he ete harde 
chese. 1620 VeNneR Ita Recta v. 91 There are also cer- 
taine lunkets vsually made of milke .. as of the best of the 
milke coagulated, there is made a kinde of luncket, called 
in most places a Fresh-Cheese. a 1693 Urnqunart Nabelais 
in. xxxini, No artificers are then [August] held in greater 
Request than the Afforders of refrigerating Inventions, 
Makers of Junkets (F. youcades). 1825 Hone Everyday 
Sk. 1. 561 Junket, made of raw milk and rennet..sweetened 
with sugar, and a little cream added {at Penzance]. 1826 
Potwuere Trad. Recoll, I. 533 Cornwall produced 
nothing good but junket and the ‘Weekly Entertainer’. 
1881 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 609 Junkets identical with those for 
which Devonsbire is famous, but made of ewe’s instead of 
cow’s milk. 

+3. Any dainty sweetmeat, cake, or confection ; 
a sweet dish; a delicacy; a kickshaw. Oés. 

a, 1547-64 Bavipwix Aor. Philos. (Palfr.) 137 Vo behold 
the furnisbed table. . with variety of the most dainty iunkets, 
costly and delicate dishes. 1566 Aptixcton Apuleius, Gold. 
Ass x. xlv, Bread pasties, tartes, custardes and other deli- 
cate ionckettes dipped in honie. 1629 Parkinson Parad., 
Orchard xviii. 58€ (Orange peel] Candied with Sugar to 
serve with other dryed Junquets. 1694 Westsacott Scrsft. 
I7erb. 85 Fillberds.. being an excellent Junket instead of 
Tobacco in their compotating humours. 19715 tr. Jan- 
cirollus Rerum Meum, 1. iw. x. 184 Junkets or Sweetmeats, 
were pompously brought in with the Solemnity ofa Flute. 

B. 158 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. 194 It agreeth 
not with them that make profession of manlie fortitude. .to 
take such iuncates. 1608 Torsetn Serpents (1658) 815 The 
people .. do make of these Worms divers juncats, as we do 
‘Tarts, Marchpanes, Wafers, and Cheese-cakes. 1658 Row- 
Land Moufet’s Theat, Ins. 914 Juncates or honey-meats, 
and wafers, they have divers names as the thing 1s made. 
1764 Harmer Obser7v. 1. iv. 134 A cake seems to be used 
for all juncates or dainty meats. 

4. A feast or banquet; a merrymaking accom- 
panied with feasting; also in mod. use (now only 
U.S.), a pleasure expedition or outing at which 
eating and drinking are prominent; a picnic-party. 

1530 Patscr. 233 lonkette, danguct. 1540 MoRYSINE Vives’ 
Introd. Wysd. Cjb, Spendynge his patrimonie vppon 
ionkettes (L. comessationes}, mynstreles, and scofiers. 21655 
Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 30 With these junkets and feasts 
they joyned the celebration of the Lords Supper. 1712 
Sreeve Spect. No. 298 P 5 At a late Junket which be was 
invited to. 175: Jonnson Rambler No. 142 ¢ 6 She taugbt 
him. .to catch tbe servants at ajunket. 1814 Map. D’ARBLAY 
Wanderer \1I1. 73, I come .. to ask tbe favor of your com- 
pany’. .to a little junket at our farm. 1848 THACKERAY Van. 
Fair xxviii. 1873 Dixos Two Queens I.1v. viii. 229 Amidst 
bis bridal junkets, Charles was told {etc}. A 

5. Comd., as junket-basket (= picnic-basket). 

1825 Hoxe Everyday Bk. 1. 439 Well-stored junket- 
baskets. 


JUNKET. 


Hence Junketa‘ceous, Ju‘nketous aajs., given 
to junketing. on-e-wds. 

1760 H. WatroLe Corr. (1837) II. 16 You are as junket- 
taceous as my lady Northumberland. 1830 Lapy GRANVILLE 
Lett. (1894) II. 66 She rather likes the thought, having a 
more junketous soul than me, 

Junket (dgvnket), v. Also 7 -cat. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To hold a banquet or feast; to make 
merry with good cheer; also (chiefly US.) to join 
in a picnic; to go on a pleastire excursion. 

1555 [see JUNKETING 74/. sb.]. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
ul. xiv. 192 If a female child be borne there is small solem- 
nitie only. .some yong wenches stand about the cradle, and 
lift it vp With the child in it, and name it .. and after this 
they iunket together. 1638 Sir T. Hersert Trav. (ed. 2) 
350 A creature,.rather made to wonder at, than to juncket 
on. 1657 REEVE God's Plea 86 A sad thing it fs, that .. 
when sonie are fasting, others should be juncating. 1715 tr. 
Panctrotlus’ Rerum Mem. 1. 1. vi. 890 The Fire was in the 
middle of the Room, about which the Family did make 
Merry and Junket. «1745 Swirt Direet. Servants i. 
General, Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, save 
them to junket with your fellow-servants at night, 1821 
Lapy Granvitte LeZt. (1894) I. 205 The same party junket 
on Friday to Chiswick. 1874 Grevitte Jem. Geo. JV 
(1875) III. xxiv. 122 The Chancellor had intended to go 
junketting on the Rhine. 

2. trans. To entertain, feast. rare. 

1745 H. WA1.roLe Let/, (1846) II. 64 The good woman .. 
was In such a hurry to junket her neighbours. 

Junketer. [f. prec.+-erR4.] One who jun- 
kets or feasts; one who takes part in a junketing. 

1825 Scotr Fas. Lett. 29 Nov. (1894) II. 381, I have been 
asked to meet Lord Melville at several parties, which has 
made me more of a junketter than usual. 1868 Pad] Mal/G. 
5 AAug., Steamboat companies, which..are sadly prone to 
Carry excursionists and junketers about on Sundays. 1873 
Miss Brappon Str. §& Piler. ut. xii. 353 The junketers 
dispersed more or less unwillingly to their several chambers. 

Junketing, vd/. sb. [f. as prec. + -ING1.] 
The action of the verb JuNKET; feasting, banquet- 
ing, merrymaking ; also (chiefly U..S.), a going on 
a pleasure excursion, picnicking ; with @ and /.: 
A feast, banquet, picnic, etc. 

1555 W, Warreman Fardle Facions 11. x. 235 Their 
Spiritualtie vsed Iunckettyng [L. potatfonibus] oftener 
then the Laietie. 15977 Harrison England u. vi. (1877) 
1. 151 In these iunkettings. 1667 Soutu Serm. Ps. Ixxxvii. 
2 The apostle would have no revelling, or junketting upon 
the altar. 112 Sree.e Sfect, No. 466 P 3 In my Absence 
our Maid has let in the spruce Servants in the Neighbour- 
hood to Junketings. 1731 Geutd. Mag. 1. 103 Depredations 
by guttling and tippling, junketting, gossiping, gaming, etc. 
are to be all item’d to the government. 1876 Green Stray 
Stud. 47 Yo the priest, of course, Carnival is simply a fare- 
well to worldly junketings. 1877 A. B. Epwarps U# .Vile 
xxi. 646 The fishing and fowling and feasting and junketting 
that we saw. : 

b. altrib., as junkeling dish, house, party, trip. 

1597 Gerarve //eréa/ u. Ixviti. 298 The seede.. is often 
vsed in comfits, or serued at the table with other iunketting 
dishes. 1620 VENNeR Via Recta vii. 148 The same being 
put into iunketting dishes .. giueth vnto them a delectable 
»-taste, 1820 W. Irvinc Sketch BR. II. 158 Snug junket- 
ting parties at which I have been present. 1893 Q. [Coucn] 
Delect. Duchy 67 The morals of the junketing houses 
underwent change. 

+Ju-nketry. Os. rave—'. In 6 iunquetry. 
[f. Junker sb. + -Ry, perh. a refashioning of Juy- 
KERY.] A confection; asweetmeat ; = JUNKET 3. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 23 Galingale, which Chaucer 
preheminentest encomionizeth aboue all iunquetries or con- 
fectionaries whatsoeuer. 

Jwukman!. [f. Juxx 5b.3] A man belong- 
ing to the crew of a junk. 

1862 J. Henverson in Jen, iii. (1867) 103 (Shanghai) A 
large number of junkmen come from all parts of the country. 
1880 Miss Birp Yapax I. 382 The many ghosts in which 
junkmen believe. 


Junkman?, US. [f. Junxsd.2] A dealer 
in junk or marine stores, 


1895 Outlook (N.Y.) 24 Aug. 304/2 What the Sheriff could 
get for the goods sold ina lump for cash.. with possibly only 


a junkman for a bidder. 
Juno (dziino). (L. Jno (ace. Jindnem), in 


Latin mythology the wife of Jupiter; the goddess 
of marriage and child-birth.] 

1. A woman resembling the goddess Juno in 
qualities ascribed to her; a woman of stately 
beauty ; a jealous wife, etc. 

1606 SvivesteR Du Bartas tt. iv. 1. pal GA 858 
Here, many a Iuno, many a Pallas here .. Catch many 
a gallant Lord. 1621 Burton Anat. Aled. mi. iii. an i 
(1676) 371 It is an ordinary thing for women in such cases 
to scratch the faces .. of such as they suspect; as Henry 
the seconds importune Juno did by Rosamond at Wood- 
stock. 1641 Mitton A reop. (Arb.) 41 No envious Juno sate 
cross-leg’d over the nativity of any mans intellectual off- 
spring. 1728 Pork Dune. 1. 163 His be yon Juno of ma- 
jestic size, 1859 Reape Love me little II. i. 4o These 
Junones, severe in youthful beauty. ' 

2. Aslron. Name of the third of the asteroids. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 537/1, 1804. Harding discovers the 
planet Juno. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 
214 The third planet discovered, Juno, which was supposed 
to be a third fragment of the hypothetical planet. 

3. In plant-names : Juno's Rose, the white Lily 
(Lilium candidum); Juno’s tears, Vervain. 

1597 GerarDE //erba/ ut. ccxxxv. § 2. 581 Veruain is called 
--In English Tunos teares, 1706 Pxitiirs (ed. Kersey), 
Juno's Kose, the Lilly. 


633 
4. Comb., as Juno-like adj. and adv. 


1607 SHAks. Cor. tv. ii. 53 Come, let’s go.. and lament as 
I do, In Anger, Iuno-like. 1896 Mrs. Croker Village Tales 
101 Durali was tall, erect, and Junolike. 

fence Junoesque (dzinoe'sk) @., resembling 
Juno in stately beauty. 

1888 F. Hume A/ad, Midas 1. iii, A tall voluptuous-looking 
woman of what is called a Junoesque type. 1894 Q. Kez. 
Jan. 143 Her beauty was of that Junoesque type which .. 
requires time .. to expand to its full flower. 

Junonian (dzznduniin), a. [f. L. Jandni-us 
+-AN.] Of or pertaining to Juno. 

1794 T. Tavtor Pausanias Vv. xvi. (1824) 11. 41 Sixteen 
womien .. every fifth year weave a veil for Juno, and estab- 
lish Junonian games. 1813 A. Bruce Life Alex. Morris 
iii. 79 Her Junonian or rather Sinonian arts, 

Also t+ Juno‘nical a. Obs. 

1582 STanynursT Exeis 1. (Arb.) 39 Yeet do I stil feare 
me theese fayre Iunonical harbours. In straw thear lurcketh 
soom pad. 

Junour, Junquet, obs. ff. Jorver, JUNKET. 

Junr., abbreviation of Juntor. 

+Juntl, Ods. [app. ad. It. giunta, gionta ‘a 
coosening, cheating, or conycatching tricke’ (Florio, 
1598), whence gzzzfare to trick.] A trick, cheat. 

1608 Mippieton rick to catch the old one v. ii, H. 
Daintily abus’d, you've put a junt upon me! JZ. Ha, ha, 
ha! #/, A common Strumpet. : 

Junt? (dzvnt). Sc. [Of obscure origin: cf. 
Junk sé.2 1d, and Sc. duxt a piece or lump.] a. 
A lump or large piece, esp. of meat or bread; a 
chunk ; also, a large quantity of aliquid. b. ¢razzsf. 


A squat, chunky person. 

& 1915 Ramsay Christ's Kivi Gr. u. xx, Twa good junts 
of beef, Wi’ hind and fore spoul of asheep. 1797 A. DouGias 
New Year's Wish Poems (1806) 67 A junt o' beef, baith fat an’ 
fresh ..in your pat. 1824 Mactaccart Gadlovid. Encycl., 
Funt, a large quantity of liquid of any kind .. Gowdie, the 
cow, gives a junt of milk. 

b. 1787 W. Taytor Sc. Poems 26 Brave Jess, the fodgel 
junt, Did hafujd Dad's hands. 

Junta (dzv'nta). Also 8 juncta. [a. Sp. (and 
Pg.) Junta =It. giunta :—L. juncla, fem. pass. part. 
of jungére to JOIN, in Roinanic used asa sb, The 
equivalent F. form is jozwte Joint; mod.F, juile 
Junta, is from Sp.] 

1. With reference to Spain or Italy: A delibera- 
tive or administrative council or committee. 

In mod. hist. the term is best known as the name of the 
local councils established in different districts of Spain to 
conduct the war against Napoleon in the summer of 1808 ; 
the Central Junta was formed in Sept. of the same year. 

1623 J. Meape in Ellis Orrg. Let¢. Ser. 1. II. 162 At length 
the Junta of Divines [at Madrid] coming to agreement the 
marriage was declared. ¢ 1645 Howett LefZ¢. ui. x. (1650) 
52 A particular ¥uxta of some of the Counsell of State 
and War, might be appointed to determin the business. 
1754 A. DrummMonp 7 az, 11. 61 The senate [at Venice] 
consists of a hundred and twenty nobles, one half of whom 
are ordinary, and the other distinguished by the appellation 
of the junta, 1809 //ist, Eur. in Ann. Reg. 6/1 Details of 
the weakness and tardiness of the Spanish Junta. 1887 
Downen Life Shelley II. viii. 342 Here the troops were on 
the side of the viceroy and his junta. 

2. In general sense: =JUNTO I. 

1714 Swirt Pres. St. AZ. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 214 Ready for 
any acts of violence, that a Junta composed of the greatest 
enemies to the constitution shall think fit to enjoin them. 
@1715 Burner Owxz Time (1766) I. 85 Some of the English 
Juncta moved that pains should be taken to unite the two 
parties. 1867 Gotpw. Smitu Three Exg. Statesnien (1882) 
77 A junta of fanatics, who wanted to sweep away law, 
learning, and civil society. 

Junte, Juntee, obs. ff. Joint sé., JaunTY. 

Junto (dznto). Also 7-8 juncto. [Erroneous 
form of JunTA, by assimilation to Sp. sbs. in o (cf. 
-ADO 2). The form jzcto (after L. jenctum) was 
very common down to I700.] 

1. A body of men who have joined or combined 
for a common purpose, especially of a political 
character; a self-elected committee or council; a 
clique, faction, or cabal ; a club or coterie. 

a. In politics or matters of public interest. 

In English History the term has been chiefly applied to 
the Cabinet Council of Charles I, to the Independent and 
Presbyterian factions of the same period, to the Rump Par- 
liament under Cromwell, and to the combination of promi- 
nent Whigs in the reigns of William III and Anne. 

1641 Lp. Brooxe Eng. Episc. (1642) 35 Are these men fit 
..to direct and advise .. in the Privie Juncto’s; to sit at 
the Helme, to dictate Lawes. 1645 WitHeR Vox Pacif. 
m1, 102 This new ¥xu~o, doth so strong become By their 
conferring Offices and Places. 1657 Hawke Killing is A. 
5 How unworthily. .doth this Impostor brand that pacifique 
and prudent Parliament. .with the strange name of a Fzzfo. 
1680 Love in Reflect. ‘ Curse-ye-Meroz’ 22 The Juncto [the 
Rump] at Westminster have .. received more Money in one 
year than all the Kings of England. 1708 PENN in Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Mem, X. 289 You should form a small junto, and meet 
for that and other publick ends. a 1734 Nortu Exam. un. 
v. § 32 (1740) 333 These subdivided Offices or Branches of 
Power, may be committed to single Persons or Junctos as 
Laws have provided. 1783 Cowrer Left. 27 Dec., Wks. 
(1876) 151 The patriotic junto whose efforts have staved off 
the expected dissolution, 1888 Bryce Amer. Conn. 1. 
xxv. 374 There was believed to be often a secret Junto which 
really controlled the ministry. 

+b. In ecclesiastical affairs. Ods. 

1641 H. P. Quest. Div. Right Episc. 10 If London.. 
should arbitrate by a Junto of all her Divines. 1677 W. 
Hucues J/ax of Siz u. v. 87 The Trent F17c¢to hath voted 


} 


JUPITER. 


for them. fg. 21716 Soutu Sernz, (1744) VII. iv. 70 One 
diocesan bishop, will better defend this enclosed garden of 
the church, than a juncto of five hundred shrubs, than all 
the quicksets of Geneva. 

ce. In general sense. 

1659 T. Pecke Parnassi Puerp. 171 And did the Juncto 
of the Gods agree, To make you Sol? 1673[R. Leicu] 
Transp. Rek. 36 None were so loud, as a Junto of Wits. 
1713 ADDISON Guard. No. 140 ? 4 As..]ately settled in a 
junto of the sex. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 11. 47 At the 
corners are assembled juntos of village idlers and wise men. 

+2. =JunTa I. Obs. 

1gor LutTRELL Brief Rel, (1857) V. 6 From Madrid, that 
the people scem dissatisfyed with their juncto. 1947 Gentl. 
Mag. 119 The deputation of the nobless, which they call 
the junto of the holy office. 

3. Comé., as junto-lord, one of the Whig com- 
bination in Anne’s reign; junto-man, a member 
of a junto. 

1647 Spricce Auglia Rediv. w. vii. (1854) 263 Lords, 
knights, and parliament men (otherwise juncto men). 1648 
C. Wacker Hist. Indepfend. 1. 21 The Junto-men .. the 
State-Mountebanks. 1713 Swirt ist. Last Sess. Wks. 
1758 IX. 28 The Juncto Lords as they were then called, 

Hence Juntoreracy xonce-wd. [see -CRACY], 


government by a junto. 

1774 Burcu Pol. Disguis. in E.canziner (1831) 140/2 The 
British government is really a juntocracy, .. or government 
by a minister and his crew. 

Junyper(e, -pyr, obs. forms of JUNIPER. 

tJup. Obs. rave. Alsojuppe. fa. F. jupfe, 
obs. var. of jupfe: see JUPE and Jump sd.7] A 
woman’s jacket or bodice. Cf. JurE 2. 

1603 Q. Eliz. Wardr. in Leisure Ho. (1884) 673/2, 43 saufe- 
gardes and juppes, 1670 FLecknoe Efpigr., Damoiselles a 
da node 74 THis Play of ours, just like some Vest or Jup, 
Worn twice or thrice, was carefully laid up. 1671 E. Pan- 
TON Spec. Fuventut. v.v.265 We had the confidence to take 
off her Juppe, which we have brought. 

Jupard, -y(e, jupart, -ye, obs. ff. JEoparD, 
JEOPARDY. 

Jupe (dzap, Fr. zp). Nowonly Sc. and north. 
dial. (exc. as Fr.). Forms: 3 iuype, 4 ioupe, 5 
iowpe, 7 juipe, joope, 9 joup, juip, jupe. [a. 
F. jepe, in OF. also jude, gipe (see GIPE) = Prov. 
jupa, Sp. and Pg. (with Arabic article) adjuta; 
also OF. jupfe (see Jur), jebbe (see JuB), gippe= 
It. giuppa, gtubba, a. Arab. jubbah, jrbbah JUBBAH. 
Derivative forms are GIPEL, G1IpoN, GIPPo, and 
Jurox. For the treatment of the vowel in ME., 
cf. the forms of duke, flute, and juice.) 

+1. A loose jacket, kirtle, or tunic wom by men. 
Ods. (In later tse chiefly Sc.) 

cr2z90 S. Fug. Leg. 1. 455/215 Pe bischop eode into fe 
vestiarie: is cope he gan of strepe, he nadde under is vesti- 
menz to habbe on bote is Iuype. ¢1300 //avelok 1767 Also 
he seten, and sholde soupe, So comes a ladde in a ioupe. 
e1440 Promp, Parv. 265/2 lowpe, garment. 1635 BRERE- 
Ton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 188 Speech in Scotland .. for a 
man’s Coat, a juipe or joope. 1802 J. Sissatp Chron. Sc. 
Poetry Gloss., Fupe, a wide or great coat. 1823 CARLYLE 
Let. in Froude Life (1882) I. xii. 203, 1 put on my gray 
duffle sitting jupe. 1837 — Fy. Kev. I. u. ii, Frightful men 
-.clad in jupes of coarse woollen, with... girdles of leather. 

2. Sc. A woman’s jacket, kirtle, or bodice. Also 
i/. a kind of bodice or stays. 

a1810 in Cromek Rem. Nithsdale Soug 64, 1 pat on 
my jupes sae green, An’ kilted my coaties rarely. 1822 
Gat Steani-Boat xvii. 356 he branch of a bramble bush 
caught her by the jupe. 1858 Ramsay Revz71, Ser. 1. (1860) 
261 A bedgown, or loose female upper garment, is still in 
many parts of Scotland termed a jupe. 1859 R. F. Burton 
Centr. Afr. in Frul. Geog. Soc. XXX. 138 The married 
women usually wear a jupe, in shape, behind, recalling the 
old swallow-tailed coat of Europe. , 

{| 3. [mod. borrowing from Fr.] A woman’s skirt. 

1825 R. P. Warp Tremaize ILL. iii. 18 This little French 
girl..was dressed so piquantely in a jacket and short jupe. 
1851 Harper's Mag. 11. 288/1 The Morning Costume is a 
jupe of blue silk. 1883 Burton & Cameron Gold Coast I. 
lil, 57 Votaries prostrating themselves before a dark dwarf 
‘Lady’ with jewelled head and spangled jupe. 1886 Pad2 
Mall G. ao ay 10/2 The Princess of Wales wore a corsage 
of white and silver brocade over a jupe of Jouwlt de sore. 

Juperd, -dy, jupert, -tie, obs. ff. JEoparD, 
JEOPARDY. 

Jupiter (dz#pitez). Also 3-4 Iubiter, 4 
Iuppiter, 6Iupyter. [a. L. Jipiler, Juppiler, f. 
Jov-ts Jove + pater father. ] 

. The supreme deity of the ancient Romans, 
corresponding to the Greek Zeus; the ruler of 
gods and men, and the god of the heavens, whose 
weapon was the thunderbolt. Also in exclama- 


tions (cf. Jove), but chiefly in literary use. 

¢1205 Lay. 13905 We habbed godes gode.. Pe feorde heah 
Tupiter [¢ 1275 hatte Iubiter] of alle pinge he is whar. 1340- 
70 Alex. & Diud. 656 Minerua .. was engendred wip gin of 
lubiterus hede. ¢1374 Cuaucer Troydus 1. 183 (232) By be 
goddesse Mynerue And Iuppiter pat maketh pe bonder 
rynge..ye be the womman.. That I best loue. 1600 Suaks, 
A. Y. ZL. 11, iv. x O lupiter, how weary are my spirits? 1611 
— Cymb.u. iv, 121, 122 By Jupiter, I had it from her Arme, 
Post, Hearke you, he sweares ; by Iupiter he sweares. 1667 
Mitton ?, Z. 1v. 499 [Adam] Smil'd with superior Love, as 
Jupiter On Juno smiles. 1781 Cowrer Conversat. 822 Gods 
and goddesses discarded long... Are bringing into vogue 
their heathen train, And Jupiter bids fair to rule again. 
1819 SHELLEY Cyclops 564 By Jupiter ! you said that I am 
fair. 


transf. 1576 FLeminc Panofpl. Efist. 232 For, I [a physi- 


JUPITER’S BEARD. 


cian] beeing Iupiter their helping Father,give life when I list. 

1650 B. Discoliminium 26 They shalt prove such Jupiters 
as to falla thundring and lightning..over our heads, 

2. Astron, Vhe largest of the planets in the solar 
system, revolving in an orbit lymg between those 
of Mars and Saturn. 

c1290 St. Michael 420 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 311 Saturnus is 
al a-boue, and lupiter seth pe next. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. 
De P. R. vine xii. (1495) 319 lubiter is a goodly planese hote 
and moyste. 1549 Camp/, Scot? vi. 53 Nyxt saturne standis 
the spere & hauyn of Jupiter. 1727-41 Cuaspers Cyc. 
s.v., Jupiter appears almost as large as Venus, but is not 
altogether so bright. 1854 Prewsier A/ore Worlds ii. 25 
ence a world of huge magnitude, 1320 times greater in 

ulk chau our Earth. 

+b. Aleh, A name for the mctal tin. Ods, 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Can, Yvom. Prot. & T.275 Sol gold is.. 
Saturnus leed and Juppiter {v.7. Iupiter, Tubiter) is tyn. 
1460 70 Bk. Quintessence 8 If it falle vpon a plate of venus 
or Jubiter into bis watir, 1¢ turnep heni into liknes of peerl. 
1694 Sacmon Bale's Dispens (1713) 577 1 Deink with Fitings 
of Jupiter, or ‘Vin. 1758 Rew tr. MJeacguers Chem, ¥ 4) 
The Alehymists. . bestowed on the seven Metals. .the names 
of the seven Planets of the Ancients. . Thus Gold was called 
Sol, Silver Luna, Copper Fens, Vin Jupiler, Lead Saturn, 
Iron A/ars, and Quick-silver Ader. aoy. 

+e. //er. Name for the tincture AzUnE in blazon- 
ing by the names of heavenly bodies. Ods. 

1572 Bossewert Armorie 11. 53b, The fielde is parted 
per fesse, lupiter and Saturne, a goate saliant, of the moone. 
1725 Coats Dit. ler, Jupiter, has bern by such Heralds 
as have thouzht fit to blazon the Arms of Princes by Planets 
instead of Metals and Colours, apply"d tostand in the I’lace 
of Azure 1766 Porsy Heraldry i. (1787) 21 Azure... Its 
Precious Stone is Sapphire, aud the Planet Jup:ter. 

3. In names of plants, as | Jupiter s distaff, ‘a) 
a kind of yellow-flowered sage, perh. Sa/evza g/ntt- 
nosa or Phlomits fruticosa; 'b t = Jupiter's slaff; 
Jupiter's eye, llouseleek, Semperervum tectorum ; 
+ Jupiter's flower, a rendering of Gr. Aios av6os 
or L. Jowis los, formerly identified with columbine ; 
Jupiter's nut, rendering of L. figlans \ ~ Jovls 
glans), walnut; Jupiter's staff, name for Mullein, 
Verbascum Thapsus, from its tall upright stem, 
See also JUPITER'S BEARD, 

1997 Gerarve //erbal i. ccliv. § 3. 627 Colus Jonis. 
lupiters *distafle 1657 W. Coves Adam tn Eden xxiii. 48 
Vellow Clary, or Jupiters Distaffe is hot and drying. 1678 
Pricuvs (ed. 4), Fupiter’s Distafe, a kind of Clary with a 
Vellow flower; itis otherwise called Mullein. 1597 Gueakon 
Terbal we cxxxv. § 2. 412 Housleeke, and Sengreene .. of 
some [called] Iupiters “eie. 1851 [see Juritir’s neaRb]. 
1601 Hottaxo /'/iny It. 92 The sunimer floures, to wit, 
Lychnis, lupiters “flower or Columbine, and a second kind 
of Lilly, 1856 Treas. Buf. 6401 In the golden age .. the 
gods lived upon Walnuts, and hence the name Fuglaus, 
Fouis vlans, or Jupiter's “nuts. 1664 R. Turner Botano- 
fogia 216 Jupiters “Staff, 

Jupiter’s beard. [tr. L. Bartz Joris] A 
name for varions plants. 

ta. Chrysocoma Linosyris (L. vulgaris\, a South Eu- 

ropean plant with yellow compos:te Mowers. Obs. b. 
Anthyllis Barba-Fouls, the Sitverbush, a South European 
evergreen leguminous shrub, having leaves covered with 
silvery down; also applied to 4. vadueraria, and the altied 
American genus Amorplia. ec. The common houseleek, 
Sempervivum tectorum = Junars. Ga. //ydunm Barbae 
Fours, a hymenomycetous fuugus with a white fibrous 
margin. 

1567 Marcet Gr. Forest 47 Ivpiters Beard. called of the 
Greekes Chrysotome, as you would say Goldilocks. It is 
hairie like Isope.  /é/d. 56 Penroyati, of some Chrusitis, of 
others Iupiters beard, 1760 J. Len /utrod. Bot. App 316 
Jupiter’s Beard, Anthylts. /bid., Jupiter's Beard, Ameri- 
cin, <lmurpha. 1794 Martys Kousseau's Bot. xxv. 333 
That which is generally calle! Jupiter's Beard or Silver- 
bush, from the splendid whiteness of the leaves which is 
owing to a fine nap or down that covers them. 1861 Mrs. 
Lanxester [Wild F/. 57 House-leek .. is frequently called 
Jupiter's Eye, Isullock’s IZye, or Jupiter’s Beard. 1879 
Prior Plant-n. 127 Fupiter’s beard, .. the house-leek, so 
called from its massive inflorescence, like the scu!ptured 
beard of Jupiter. 

Jupon zi ppi, dzzpen, F. zpon). Forms: 
5 iopon, -en, -oun, iupone, 6 iuppin, Sc. iow- 
poun, (7 juppon), 9 jupon. See also GiPoy. 
[a. F. gupon, OF. also 7upfon, gip pon (=Sp. 
jubon, Pg. jubdo, gibao, Vt. giubbone, giuppone), 
deriv. of 7upe, ete. JURE.) 

1. A close-fitting tunic or donblet ; esp. one worn 
by knights under the hauberk, sometimes of thick 
stuff and padded; later, a sleeveless surcoat worn 
outside the armour, of rich materials and emblaz- 
oned with arms. Oés. exc. //1s?. 

cxgoo Cuaucer Ant.'s 7. 1262 Camb. MS.) In a brest 
plate & in a ly3t lopoun [ofher SS. gypon, lepon, gippon]. 
c 1440 Morte Arth, gos Aboven pat a tesseraunt of ientylle 
maylez, A iupone of lerodyne iaggede in schredez, c¢1450 
Alexvanter 2450 Sum in lopons, sum in le-serantis. /did. 
4722 >it wont men in pa woddis .. in Iopons of hidis, 1480 
Caxton Descr. Brit. 39 Without iopen [Rolls ed. gipoun] 
tabard clok or bell. {1700 Dsvorx Palamon & Arc. 1304 
Some wore a breastplate, and a light juppon.] 1826 W. 
Exctort Naw 13 A jupon shone Over his armour. 1864 
Boutett /fer. Hist. §& Pop. xv. (ed. 3) 183 The shield and 
jupon of the effigy in Bristol Cath{edral]. 

+2. A short kirtle worn by women. Cf. Jur, 


JuPE 2. Obs. 

1542 Juv. R. MWardr, (1815) 84 Item ane jowpoun of blak 
velvott lynit with gray. 1595 RK. Wuvte Let. to Sir R. 
Sydney 13 Dec. in Collins State Left, (1746: 1. 376 In her Bed 
Chamber, {Sir John Packering] presented her with a fine 
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Gown and a Juppin, which things were pleasing to her 
Highnes, | : 

|| 3. A woman’s skirt or petticoat. (Only as Fr.) 

1851 //arper's Mag. 11. 576 (Stanf.) Jupon of plain, white 
cambric mustin. 

Juppe, variant of Jur, Ods. 

Juppertie, jupurdy, obs. ff. Jsorarpy. 

+ Jur, v. Obs. Also 5 jurre. ([Echoic: cf 
Jarv.and Cutrr vz.) intr. To butt with for as 
with) the horns or head, Said of a ram, a batter- 
ing-ram, etc. Hence Ju rring z/, sd. 

1600 HotLaxp J fry xxxvi. xxxii. 963 Ty that time. .the 
{hattering] ramme was jurring also at the other part. 1601 
— ling 1x. xxxi. (1634) 1. 233 Crabs .. will fight one with 
another, and then ye shall see them jur and butt with their 
horns like rams, 1658 G. C. in H. More iz. Dial. Pref. 
(1713) 12 The Arietations or Jurrings of the Spirits in the 
Ventricles of the Drain. 1828 Craven Dial., Fur, to hit, to 
strike, to push with the head. 

+ Jur, 54. Obs. rare. In 7 jurre. [f. prec.] 
A butt or push made Ly a ram or battering-ram. 

1600 Hottanp “ity XxXxvi. xxiii, 932 When as the walls 
should be shaken with the rammes, they caught not hold of 
them.. aod by plucking them aside, avoided their jurres. 
1609 — dan Marcell, xxut. iv. 222 To breake whatsoever 
standeth against it, with mightie strokes and maine jurres, 

Jura bets, formatzons, etc. (Geol.); see JURASSIC. 

Jura-irtas = TRIASSIC. 

Jural (dzii-ral), a. 
right + -Al. ] 

\. Of or relating to law or its administration ; 
legal ; juristic. 

1635 Itevwoop Lon? Sinns Salutis Wks. 1874 1V. 289 
Iuno .to your lurall seat Brings State anc Tower. 1676 
R. Dixos Vat. Zo Fes*. Vo Rdr., I prefer the Jural sense 
» and make use of Jural Terms borrowed from Laws I.c- 
clestastical and Civil. 1783 EE. Stites United States 
elevated 24 The jural systens of al a where reigns a 
miature of Koman, Gothic .and other lucal or municipal 
law, 1862 Maine Ave. Law i. 2 Many jural phenomena 
lic hehind these codes. 1880 Mcirueap Gazus iv. § 134 The 
question is as to facts, which ought to be stated according 
to their natural rather than their jural meaning. — 

2. Moral Philos. Of or pertaining to rights and 
obligations. 

18 . Wurwett Webster, 1364) By the adjective jural we 
shall denote that which has reference to the doctrine of 
rights and obligstions, 1845 — “dem. Mor. un. xviii, ‘Vhat 
balanced sural condition of Society, in which Rights are 
necessary. 1865 J. Grork Treat. Moral Jifeas vil. (1376) 
96 marg., Distinction between jural and non-jural views of 
morality. 

[lence Ju-rally a/v., with reference to law, or 
to rights and obligations. 

1874 H. Sipewicx Meth. Ethics wu. vi 274 Sometimes 
there occurs a clear rupture of order in a society..and then 
a new order, springing out of and jurally rooted in disorder. 

Jurament (dzieramént,. Ods. exc. //rst. [ad. 
L. (post-el.) 7ardment-um, {. jurére to swear: 
see -MENT.] An oath. 70 do guraments \Cniz. 
Siang) : see quot. 1377. 

1575 Galway Arch. in roth Rep. list. MSS. Commi. 
App. v. 441 The parties have plighted their juramentes and 

ut herunto their signes and seales. 1 Lepheria xxxi, 
oue..smiles at louers jurament. 1708 Hearne Collect. 10 
july O.H.S. It. 118 Mr. Covert of Hart Hall. having 
peen deny‘d three times {for his Degree of I5.A.] the reasons 
were given into the Vice-Chanc, —1z. That he had not 
done Juraments, 1877 Cur. Worpswortn Schole Acadent. 
217 When a student was once senior Soph, he merely went 
into the Schvols every term, and proposed one Syllogism 
Jurament gratia, and was said to be ‘doing juraments’, 

+Jurame‘ntal, 2. Olds. rare. [f. prec. + 
“AL. Cf. med.L. gurdmenialis one who takes an 
oath.} Of or pertaining to an oath. Hence 
+ Jurame‘ntally adv., with an oath. 

1651 Howe t I entce Proeme 2 Ecclesiastics .. in regard 
they have a dependance and juramentall obligation, in 
divers things, to another Prince, :#z. the Pope. a 1693 
Urouuart Radelais um. xix. 156 A Promise juramentally 
confirmed. 2 

Jurant (dgierant), a. and sd. (ad. L. jrirant- 
em, pr. pple. of 7rrare to swear.] 

A, adj, Taking an oath; swearing. In Sc. //zs¢. 
opposed to non-zurant, non-juring (q.V.). 

1715 | odrow Corr. (1843) I]. 23 Sone judicious Non- 
jurors, who are firmly of opinion that the spring of this is 
from some Jurant brethren. 1720 /éid. 535 He had charged 
all his Jurant hrethren as perjured, and yet came in after- 
wards and took the oath. 1837 CartyLe Fr. Nev. 11.1. vii, 
Such universally prevalent, universally jurant, feeling of 


Hope. 
B. sé. One who takes an oath. In Sc. fst, op- 


posed to non-jurant, nonzuror (q.v.). 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy, w. xii. 125 When- 
soever they wulde sweare amitie and confederation. .be- 
tweene both the Iurants. 1770 Tip. Forses Frv/s. (1886) 295 
‘The fruit of my labours at Inverness may, perhaps, fall into 
the hands of a Jurant. 1849 Life Rev. Fames Fisher i. 53 
A religious clause declaring the jurant’s profession and 
allowance. .of the true religion as presently professed. 

Jurassic (dzzre'sik), a. Geol. (ad. F. Juras- 
sigue, {. Jura (see def.) after Liassic, Zrzasstc.] 
Of or pertaining to the Jura mountains: applied 
to geological formations belonging to the period 
between the Triassic and the Cretaceous, char- 
acterized by the prevalence of oolitic limestone, 
of which the Jura mountains between France and 
Switzerland are chiefly formed. 


[f 1.. 777-, stem of zits law, 


JURATOR. 


| 1833 Lyeve Princ. Geol. 111. 372 Sedimentary formations 
| ..as Inodern as the jurassic or oolite formations. 1865 
| Lussock Prek, Times 290 Vhe Aube runs through creta- 

ceous and Jurassic strata. 1873 Iawson Earth & Man 

vill. 189 The Trias is succeeded hy a great and complex 

system of formations, usually known as the Jurassic. 

Jurat! (dzierat, F. gira. Also 6 iurate, 

-att\e, 7-8 jurate. [ad. med.I.. pardtus, lit. 
‘sworn man’, sb. use of the pa. pple. of jrare to 
swear, In sense 4 a. the equivalent of F. jurat 
(orig. a Prov. form=F. jurd).] 

1. One who has taken an oath; a person who 
performs some duty on oath; spec. one sworn to 
give information about the erimes eommuitted in 
his neighbourhood, and in other ways to assist the 
administration of justice; ajuror. Cds. exc. //rst. 
153% Exvot Gow. un. vii, In iudiciall causes. .witnesses and 
jurates which shall procede in the triall, doo make no tasse 
othe. 21648 Haut Chron, //en. 19/47 Vhey were thought 
to have been confederates and lurates of this newe con- 
spiracy, 15664 in Strype dan. Aef. (1709) I. xli, 420 To 
every parish belongeth . Four or cight jurats for offences 
given and taken. 1660 R Coxe /'over 4 Suly. 104 Aldred 
the Archbishop... and Hugh the Tishop of I.ondon .. 
wrote that which the jurats had delivered. 1861 Prarsos 
farly & Mid. Ayes Feng. 415 The first step the justices in 
eyre took. .was tu impanel four jurats from every township, 
and twelve from every hundred. 

2. A municipal offieer (esp. of the Cinque Ports) 
holding a position similar to that of an alderman. 

1464 Kolls Parlt. V. 515/2 Provost and Baillif, Jurates 
men and Kurgeis men and their Successonrs. A 1bid. 
338 1 Bailiff and Jurates ..of all and every the said v Portes. 
1584 R. Scot Discov. Wioricher. xu. xvi. (1886) 209 M. Li 
slunperie, tate Jurat of the same towne [New Romney} 
1660 Privs (iar 7 May, Here were also all the Jurates of 
the towneof Dover, rzorin Gent/, A/ag. (1818) LNXXVIII. 
It. 402 Went to Church {at Gravesend} to which he had 
seen the Mayor go in procession. .attended by hiy brethren 
the Jurats, twelve in number. 1768 Biackstoxne Comm. 
Ith. vi. 79 A writ of error lies froin the mayor and jurats 
of each port to the lord warden of the cingue ports, in 
his court of Shepway. 1778 Aug. Gazetteer (cd. 2) s.v. Aye, 
‘The corporation .. consists of a mayor, 12 jurats, and the 
frcemen. 1875 Stupes Const, //ist, III. xxi. 561 If these 
twenty-five jurats are the predecessors of the twenty-five 
aldermen of the wards. 

3. Iu the Channel Islands, one of a body of magis- 
trates, chosen for life, who in conjunction with the 
iailiff form the Royal Court for administration 
of justice ; they are ex officio members of the States. 

Their number 1s twelve for each of the islands of Guernsey 
and Jersey, and six for Alderney. 

{1339 Aolls Parlt, 11. 109/2 William Payn, un des Jurez 
de FIsle de Gereseye.] 1537 1. Cumrrusin Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. t1. TET. 92 {An] Inventory .. made in the presence of 
the Deane and of too Jurattes of this Isle. 1694 FALLE 
Jersey Pref. Biijb, A Gentleman of lTersey .. one of 
the Turats of the Royal Court of that Island. 1765 Biack- 
sroxe Conan, |. Introd. § 4. 106 All causes are originally 
determined by their own officers, the bailiffs and jurats of 
the islands. 1873 J. Lewns Census 1871. 204 I welve jurats 
chosen by the members of the * States’. eM 

4. With reference to France, etc. : a. A municipal 
magistrate in certaiu towns, as Vordeaux. b. A 
member of a company or corporation, sworn to see 
that nothing is done against its statutes. 

1432 Kolls Farlt.1V. 46/1 Vhe Mair and Juratz of the 
Toune of Burdeux. 1523 Lo. Bursers /rorss. 1. Ixiii. 85 
‘They of Tourney . .made newe prouost, and iurates, acord- 
ynge to their auncyent vsages. 1670 Cotton Lsferuon 
11. 1x. 420 Upon the Ranks of the River Garonne; where 
the Jurats of ordeaux came to receive him. 1714 Fr. Bk. 
Kates 123 The Jurats of the Merchants, wholesale Mer- 
cers, and Haberdashers of the City of Paris, 1804 Jed. 
Frul. XU. 542, | informed the Jurats, that .. iny colleague 
or myself would return to the isle { Malta]. 

Jurat? (dziteraét). Law. [ad. L. jaratum that 
which is swom, neut. pa. pple. of ja#rire to swear.]} 
A memorandum as to when, where, and before 
whom an affidavit is sworn. 

1796 Reg. Gen., Mich. 37 Geo. /// in Term Reports (1802) 
VII. 82 No affidavit shall be..made use of. .in the jurat of 
which there shall be any interlineation or erasure. 1833 
Tenny Cych 1. 164/2. 1896 Daily News 4 Aug. 2/6 The 

roof of the trustees .. was not admitted, the jurat being 
tnformal. ai 

+ Jurrate, pa. pple. Obs. rare—"'. [ad. L. jirat- 
us sworn: see JURAT1.] Sworn, bound by oath. 

1433 Materf, Arch. in 10th Rep. Ilist. AISS. Comnt, 
App. v. 295 Ony mian jurate in an enqueste. 

Juration! (dzurétfon,. rare. (ad. late L. 
juration-em, n. of action from jrirare to swear.) 
The action of swearing; an oath. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Furation, an Oath. 1854 Mrs. 
Austts in J. Ross 3 Generat. English. (1888) 11. i. 13 
*Two oaths’, or to speak more accurately (for there is no 
juration in the case), two ‘d—ns’. 

Juration 2, aphetic form of AbsURATION. 

1425 St. Christina xxii. in Anglia VIN. 12740 Pen 
Cristyn was preyed and adiurid of the wife .. Whos iura- 
| cyone Cristyn took at grefe. ; J 

Juwrative, a. rare. [ad. late L. srrativus, 

f. ppl. stem of jurare to swear.] =JURATORY. 

In mod. Dicts. wz 
Jurator (dguréitaz). vare. [a. L. suritor, 
agent-n. from jirdre to swear; in med.(Anglo,L., 

a juror, a juryman.]) =Junat! 1. 

1622 CALLis Stat, Sewers (1647) 97 Whe Four and twenty 
| Turators in Kent in Rumney Marsh, who always upon their 


JURATORIAL. 


Oaths set down every particular mans ground in certain .. 
and accordingly were the parties severally taxed. 1872 
O. Suetey Gloss. Feel, Terms s.v. Compurgator, A jurator 
who .. swore to his innocence. 

Juratorial (dziratderial), a. 
+-AL.] Of or belonging to a jury. 

1865 /'a/l M/all G. 4 Oct. 2 The most flagrant instances of 
juratorial perversity. 

Juratory (dgii-ritari’, 2. [ad. late L. sara- 
t3ri-us confirmed by oath: see Junat 1] and -ory.] 
Of or pertaining to an oath or oaths; expressed 
or contained in an oath. 

1553 in Picton L'fool Munic. Rec, (1883) 1.32 Thos. More.. 
tooke the bathe of a Burgesse to doe all thynges according 
to the vertue of the hurgesses oathe .. and also the laudable 
uses and customs of the sayd towneand not juratory. 1647 
R. Stewart Ausw. Lett. Dr. Turner 51 Freed from his 
juratory obligation. 21734 NortH Exam. 1. iii. § 136 (1740) 
211 The juratory, dying Denials, of the whole criminal 
Charge of the Plot, made hy every individual suffering 
Person at his Execution, 1805 W. Taytor in Ann. New. 
IV 260 Affirmative or Juratory declarations of opinion. 

Jurdan, -en, obs. forms of JoRDAN. 

+ Jure, sd. Chiefly Sc. Oés, [ad. L. ju#r-, stem 
of tts law, right: ‘in jure’ answers to L. 7 7iire.] 

l. The science of law, jurisprudence. 

1496 Se. Acts Jas, V (1814) 233/1 To remane thire 3eris at 
pe sculis of art and lure, sua pat bai may haue knawlege 
.. of be lawis, 1500-20 Dunxsar oes Ixiii, 4 Doctouris 
in jure and medicyne. /67d/ Ixv. 3 To speik of science.. Off 
jure, of wisdome, or intelligence. 1556 Launrr ractate 
448 Thay suld haue knawlage of boith the Luris, Als weill 
the Canone as Ciuile law. 

2. A just privilege, a right. 

1533 BELLENDEN Livy 1¥. (1822) 314 Gif the trihunis has.. 
tane fra the Faderis thare majesties and juris. ¢ 1745 
in Gendl, Mag. (1773) XLII. 498 Sherlock the Elder, with 
his jure divine, Did not comply till the hattle of Boyne. 

|| Jwre, L., abl. of 7#s right; in phr. jure di- 
vino by divine right (see DivINE a. 2); hence 
juredivinuist, abeliever in the divine right of kings ; 
jure-divinoship (sonce-wwd.). 

1653 Sir G. Macxenzie Relig. Stoic vi. (1685) 51 The sole 
jure-divinoship of all Ecclesiastical Rites. 1681 (T. Fiat- 
MAN] Heractitus Ridens (1713) 1. 237 All your Bishops, and 
Tantivy Clergymen, .. your Fare Divintsts, who have re- 
nounced the Covenant. 1749 Fietoixc Tou Jones 1. i, A 
jure divino tyrant. 

Jure, v. nonce-wil, 

1. Used contextually with reference to juror, as 
if=make jurors of you. 

1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. 21’, 1. ii. 97 You are Grand Iurers, 
are ye? Wee'l iure ye ifaith. f ; 

2. nonce-adaptation of L. jurare to swear (with 
allusion to Horace Z/. 1. i. 14, Nuilius addictes 


jgurare in verba magistri). 

1818 Keste in Sir J. Coleridge A/em. ili. (1869) 24 If I 
must yere into any man's Verés I think on the whole it 
would be his. 

| Jurel (dzierél). [Sp.-American.] A fish of 
the genus Caranx, found along the southern coast 
of the United States. 

1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 11. 226 The chief 
kinds are cod, berrugates, the spur fish, sole, turbet, jureles, 
and tohsters. 1890 1n Cent. Dict. 

+ Jurenay, var. of Jornay. Ods. 

1495 in Li. Treas. Ace. Scot. 1. 226, ij ellis of crammesy 
vellous, to be a jurenay aboue his harnes. 

Jurgon, obs. furm of Jarcon sé.1 

Juridic (lzuridik), a. fad. L. jiridicus, f. 
jis, jur- law + -dicus saying, f. root of dicére to 
say. Cf. F. suridique (1453 in Godef.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to law, legal: =next 1. 

1553 1. Witson Rhet. (1580) Table Qijb, Division of 
causes iuridic, 169: Woop Ars, Oxon. 1. 7 It is penned in 
a Juridic Stile. 1894 7%suker V. 439 This relationship was 
essentially juridic in character. 

2. = JURIDICAL 2. 

1892 A/owist II. 238 The revolution of the last century .. 
forgot the rights of juridic persons, of corporations, and law 
became an .. individualiser. 

Juridical .dguridikal), z. Also 6 iurysdy- 
call. [f. as prec. + -aL. With the early form 
jurisdical (like gurisdiction), cf. OF. jurtsdiciable 
(Godef.).] ; = 

1. Of, relating to, or connected with the adminis- 
tration of law or judicial proceedings ; sometimes 


in more general sense =legal. 

Furidical styles (Sc.), set forms of legal documents, =the 
‘common forms‘ of English lawyers. . ; 

1goz Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1v. xxi. 250 With- 
out lycence of the pope & concessyon Lurysdycall. 1584 
Burteicn Let. to Whitgift in Fuller Ch. Hist. 1x. v. § 9 
(1655) 155 ‘This Juridicall and Canonical] siftner of poor 
Ministers, is not to edifie and reform. 1611 in Gutch Co//, 
Cur. 1. ror Ceremonial and juridical assemblies of magis- 
tracy. 1759 Jounson /d/er No. 54 #1, I.. present you 
with the case .. in as juridical a manner as I am capable. 
1839 James Louis X/V, 11.51 That trial ..as far as Juri- 
dical decision went, was a mere farce. 1884 Sir C. Bowen 
in Law Times Rep. LI. 531/2 The various uses that have 
been made by judges or juridical writers of the terms. 

2. Assumed by law to exist ; Juristic. — q. 

1900 Daily News 20 Apr. 7/3 A Bill.. extending to juri- 
dical persons, that is, duly registered corporations or part- 
nerships, the right to engage in mining. 

Juridically (dgzridikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-Ly 2.) In a juridical manner; with reference to 


[f. as next 
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the administration of law; with legal authority ; 
legally ; in the view of the law. 

1602 1, FirzHersert Afol. 10 To proue it iuridically, in 
a matter of lyfeand death. 1642 Resonust. Div. Passages 
couc.Ch. & King. Irel. 24 Being called upon and examined 
juridically, upon outh he deposed these words. 1795 BuRKE 
Yracts Popery Laws Wks. 1842 II. 434 The received 
opinion, though not juridically delivered, has heen [etc.]. 
1823 Lincarp /st. Eng, VI. 321 He had examined that 
marriage juridically ; had pronounced it good and valid. 


+ Juridi-cial, 2. Ods. [ad. L. saridiciil-ts: 
see JURIDIC and -1aL. Cf. obs. F. jueridictal (a@1521 
in Godef.).] a. Relating to the legality of an 


action. b, =JuRIDICAL I, 

The two earlier quots. refer to the different classes of legal 
questions enumerated in Cicero’s De /nvent. 1. xxiii, 69. 

¢1530 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 79 Whan there is no dout but 
that the dede is done, and who dyd it, many tymes contro- 
uersy is had, whether it hathe bene done laufully or not. 
And this state is negociall or iuridiciall. 1553 I). Witsox 
Rhet, (1580) go The State 1, Coniecturall. 11. Legall. 111, 
Iuridiciall, 1610 W. FotkincHam A rt of Survey 1.i. 2 The 
Legall part prescribes Methodical! & Juridiciall confines to 
the whole course of Survey. 

Juried (dzitwerid), a. [f. Jury sd. + -Ep2.] 
Formed into a jury; hence fy. formed into a com- 
pany of twelve. 

1839 Baicey Festus viii. g2 You too, ye juried signs,..fare- 
well! 

+Jwrier. Obs. rave. Forms: 5 iuryour, 6 
iuryer, 7 juriar. [App. an alteration of 7arour 
Junor, after jury: but cf. clotaier, furrier, etc.] 
One who has taken an oath; a juror or juryman, 

1496 Bk. St, Alans Ev, A sentence of luges, A dampnyng 
of luryours. 1534 WHiTINTON 7/'ndlyes Offices iu. (1540) 132 
Whan sentence is to be gyue to [=by] him that hath sworne 
or nade an othe, let the iuryer remeinher that he taketh 
god to be wytnesse. 1687 WinsTaNnLey Lives Poets 55 He 
was found guilty hy twelve cominon juriars. 

Juring (dzierin), ppZ. a. rare. [f. *7ure vb. 
(as ad. L. 7urarve) + -ING*.] Taking the oath; 
jurant. (Opp. to xon-7uring.) 

1710 Wanagers’ Pro & Con 43 Juring, Non-juring, and.. 
abjuring Clergy. 1870 Union Kev. 32 The number of juring 
clergy began to fail. ; : 

Jurisconsult (dgieris;kgnsvlt). [ad. Lyzris- 
consultus, £. juris, gen. of jus law + consultus 
skilled: see ConsuLt 56.2 Cf, F. furesconsulte 
(15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] One learned in law, 
esp. in civil or international law ; a jurist ; a master 


of jurisprudence. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. i. § 2 In divers particular 
sciences, as of the jurisconsults. 1676 W. Row Conzz. 
Blair's Autoblog. xi. (1848) 365 Proper for jurisconsults, 
lawyers, and politicians. 1803 din. Kev. 1. 367 More 
interesting than a municipal judge or juris consult. 1872 
Morey Comdlorcet in Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. (1878) 60 It was to 
Condorcet's honour as a jurisconsult that he should have 
had so many scruples. a¢érib. 1870 LoweELt Among my 
Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 115 We must give his argument in tbe.. 
splendor ofits jurisconsult latinity. 

+ Jurisconsu'ltor. Ods. rare. = prec. 

1549 Compl, Scot. xvii. 144 The philosophovrs ande iuris- 
consultours in the anciant dais, hes familiarly discriuit one 
thing be the contrar thyng. 

Jurisdiction (dgivrisdi‘kfon). Forms: 4-6 
iure-, (4 iuri-, iurdiccion), 4-7 iurisdiccion, 
etc. (with usual interchange of ¢ and y, cc and ct, 
on and oun), 5 iurisdycion, 7~- jurisdiction. 
forig. a. OF, jure-, juri-, jurdiction, -dicion (F. 
juridiction’, ad, L. pirisdiction-em, £, jiirts, gen. 
of jis law + dictio, n. of action f, dicere to say, de- 
clare. Subsequently assimilated to the L. form, 
which was also used in F. in the 17-1Sth cents. ] 

1. Administration of justice ; exercise of judicial 
authority, or of the functions of a judge or legal 
tribunal; power of declaring and administering 
law or justice ; legal authority or power. 

[1267 Act 52 Hen. I1/,c. 2 (Stat. Marleherge) Qui non sit de 
feodo suo, aut super ipsum haheat jurisdictionem per Hun- 
dredam vel ballivam que sua sit.] @ 1300 Cursor .V/, 26324 
He [a priest] has his iurediction tint o pis man al wit resun. 
€1380 Wycuir Sed, !Vks. II. 265 pes wordis of Crist menep 
two juridicciouns, as spiritual and seculer, ¢ 1386 CHauceR 
Friars T, 21 Thanne hadde he thurgh his Iurisdiccion 
(A/S. Petw. -diction, Hart. iurediccioun, Cad., Corp. 
Lausd. iurdiccion, -diction, -e] Power to doon on hem 
correccion. 1395 Purvey Kesonstr. (1851) 30 Neithir the 
king, neithir his justisis han jurisdiccioun on clerkis, trespace 
thei nevere so moche. 1490 Caxton LExeydos xxix. 111 
Whan som body hathe submytted hymself..to the iuris- 
dicyon of some Luge [etc.]. 1509 Hawes Conv. Swearers 
10 By pryncely preemynence and luredyccyon. 1538 
StarKEY England i. i. 170 In admynystratyon of justyce 
..in such thyngys as they had jurysdycyon of. a 1548 
Hatt Chron., Hen, VII 246 Ecclesiasticall persones, should 
not .. exercise iurisdiccion, or any kynd of aucthoritie in 
temporall matters. ¢c1670 Hosses Dial. Comm. Laws 
(1677) 153 To declare the Law, which is not Judgment, but 
Jurisdiction. 1756-7 tr. Keyster’s Trav, (1760) ILI. 431 
The nobility of the district of Padua had formerly the 
criminal jurisdiction, as it is called, over their vassals. 1844 
H. H. Witson rit, /udia 11. 129 The districts..were not 
intended to he exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
Company’s officers. 1863 H. Cox /ustit. 1. iv. 640 The 
Chief Justiciar..had general jurisdiction of pleas civil and 
criminal. 1864 Bryce Holy Kom. Em. xix. (1875) 343 Free 
from all jurisdiction of the Pope or any Catholic prelate. 
1892 F. T, Picorr (¢i¢/e) Exterritoriality: the law relating 
to Consular Jurisdiction. 1896 Law Times Rep. LEXI. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


690/1 This court has no jurisdiction over the property in 
America. 

Jig. 1594 Carew Huarte's Exain, U'rts (1616) 128 If wee 
will faine a perfect Logician .. all the Sciences. .appertaine 
to his iurisdiction. 

2. Power or authority in general ; administration, 
rule, control. 

¢1425 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 480 Euery other thyng 
in whom Dame Nature Hath any iurysdiccion. 1433 — 
St, Edmund 1. 929 For God hath power and Lurysdiccioun 
Make tongis speke of hodies that be ded. 1667 Mitton 
P.L.1. 319 To live exempt From Heav’n’s high jurisdiction, 
1756-82 J. Warton £ss. Pope II. 1x. 113 ‘Whe tranquillity 
and ease of the mind, depend upon a thousand things 
that are not under our jurisdiction. 1860 Marsn Eng. 
Lang. xii. 261 Man's language is higher than himself .. and 
still less subject than he to the jurisdiction of the laws of 
material nature. 

3. The extent or range of judicial or administra- 
tive power ; the territory over which such power 
extends. 

61380 Wycuir IVs. (1880) 57 Prelatis letten & forbeden 
prestis to preche be gospel in here iurdiccion or hischope- 
riche, but 3if pei han leue & letteris of hem. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 1v. iv. Kviij, The Iuge ought to deffende and kepe 
the lahourers and possessyons which hen in his Iurisdyccion 
by al right and lawe. 1555 Epen Decades 23 In al this 
tracte, they passed throwgh the lurisdiction of other 
princes. 1632 LitHcow 7rav. 25 The other sequestrate 
Tuscan jurisdiction, is the little comonwealth of Luca. 
1770 Connect. Col. Rec. (1885) XIII. 399 Resolved that the 
said lines..shall be the jurisdiction lines. .between the said 
towns. 1833 Ht. Martineau Charimed Sea ii. 15 Whether 
he should not send on this procession, and keep the next 
that might arrive within his jurisdiction. 1833 J. H. Newman 
Hist, Sk, (1873) IL, (111.J 1. i. 4 Basil’s care of the churches 
..extended far beyond the limits of his own jurisdiction. 
Jig. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. xii. 191 God hath 
..permitted the sea sometimes to breake his appointed 
limits, and inuade the Lurisdiction of the land. 1671 R. 
Bouun I} id 91 They [winds] never cease blowing within 
their own jurisdiction. 

4. A judicial organization ; a judicature; a cout, 


or series of courts, of justice. 

1765 BLackstone Coma. I. Introd. § 3. 79 Peculiar laws 
.. adopted and used only in certain peculiar courts and 
Jurisdictions. /é¢d. 1, vii. 242 No jurisdiction upon earth 
has power to try him ina criminal way, 1821 J. Q. Apams 
in Davies A/etrrc Syst. 11. (1871) 269 The jurisdictions to 
which resort must he had .. are those of municipal police. 
1878 Lecxy Lug. 17 18th C. Il. v. 67 The aholition of 
hereditary jurisdictions. 

Jurisdictional (dziierisdi‘kfenal), a. [f. prec. 
+-AL: cf. F. jurtatctionne/.] Of or pertaining to 
jurisdiction. 

1644 Jessop Angel of Eph. 25 The Jurisdictional! Pre- 
eminence of a Bishop over the Presbyters, 1780 in I. Allen 
Hist. Vermont (1798) 149 The Legislature of this State do 
lay a jurisdictional claim to all tne lands whatever, east of 
Connecticut river, 1811 Gen. Hist. in Aun. Keg. 124 All 
jurisdictional seigniories are thereby abolished, and are 
declared incorporated with the nation. 1897 Eng. Hist. 
Rev. Jan. 152 Yo avert the hostility of the canonists by.. 
conceding some of their jurisdictional claims. 

Hence Jurisdi-ctionally a/v., in the way of a 
judicial decision ; with regard to jurisdiction. 

1674 P. WatsH Quest. Oath Alleg. (1677) 13 A Formal 
and Authoritative ‘I'ribunal to decide Jurisdictionally who 
shall be Pope or King. 1881 Ch. Q. Kev. Apr. 196 In the 
East the patriarchates were of very wide extent, geographic- 
ally and jurisdictionally. 

Jurisdictive (dgirisdi-ktiv), 2 rere, [f. 
jurisdiction, on analogy of administration, ad- 
ministrative, and the like (but adjs. in -7ve are 
properly formed on vbs., and there is no L. *7irzs- 
dicére).) Of or pertaining to jurisdiction. 

1640 Be. Hart Efise. 1. vii. 47 Probabilities of a Super- 
eminent, and Jurisdictive power, in these special! Angels. 
1641 Mitton C’. Govt. 1. iti, That jurisdictive power in the 
Church there ought to he none at all. 1649 Prynne Vind. 
Liberty Eng. 34. 1763-83 Catu. Macauray “Hist. Eng. V. 
174 (Jod.) Who were to exercise jurisdictive power, 1862 
Brvexipce Hist. Inia 11. v. v. 379 The jurisdictive powers 
and authorities of the supreme court. . 

Jurisprudence (dzivris;pridéns). [ad. L. 
jirispridéntia (also pridéntia jiris): cf. It. 
giurisprudenca, F. jurisprudence ‘the skille or 
knowledge of laws’ (Cotgr. 1611): perh. the 
immed. source. ] 

l. a. Knowledge of or skill in law. 

1628 Coxe Ox Litt. Epil., For a farewell to our juris- 
prudent, I wish vnto him the gladsome light of jurispru- 
dence. 1758 BracksTone Study of Law in Comm. (1809) 
I. 27 Aristotle himself has said. .that jurisprudence, or the 
knowledge of those laws, is the principal, and most perfect 
branch of ethics. 1795 WyTHE Dects. Virginia 15 Being 
supposed to he known by men of jurisprudence. 

b. The science which treats of human laws 


(written or unwritten) in general ; the philosophy 


of law. 

1756 J. Warton £ss. Pofe 1. vi. 300 The talents of 
Abelard were not confined to theology, jurisprudence, philo- 
sophy. 1781 Ginpon Decl. & /. xvil. I. 40 The youth 
..who had devoted theinselves to the study of Roman 
jurisprudence. 1799 Macxintosn Sted, Law Nature § 
Nations Wks. 1846 1.345 Writers on general jurisprudence 
have considered states as moral persons. 1832 AusTIN 
Furispr. (1879) 1, Prelim. Explan, 32, I shall distinguish 
general jurisprudence or the philosophy of positive law, 
from what may he styled particular jurisprudence, or the 
science of particular law. 1861 Q. Rev. CX. 115 Ihe 
domain of Comparative Jurisprudence, of which English 
Law forms a smal] province. 


JURISPRUDENT. 


2. A system or body of law; a legal system. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Furisprudence.. .the stile or form 
of the Law, 1781 Gisson Decl. & F. xliv, Under his reign 
». the civil jurisprudence was digested in the immortal 
works of the Code, the Pandects, and the /nustitutes. 1818 
Hatta Afid. Ages viii. Ut. 1819) II. 467 The difference 
between our Saxon and Norman jurisprudence. 1839 Lo. 
Broucuam Statesm. Geo. [11, Ld. Mansfield (ed. 2) 58 
Heads peculiar to Scottish jurisprudence, to which the 
English law affords no parallel. a@1859 Macautay //ist. 
Eng. xxv. V. 235 Uhe history of our medical jurisprudence, 
@ 1862 BUCKLE A/isc. Wks, (1872) 1. 1 The noblest gift Rome 
has beqneathed to posterity, is her jurisprudence. 

Jurisprudent, 54. anda. [a. obs. F. juris- 
prudent, back-formation from jurisprudence: cf. 
prudence, prudent, The L, expression was ji7?ts- 
peritus, or jitre-peritus.) 

A. sb, Oue versed in, or treating of, jurispru- 
dence; a man learned in the law; a jurist. 

1628 [see prec. 1]. 1659 I. Pecke Parnassi Puerp. 12 
Lawyers hy Law, are Jurisprudents named. 4@1859 DE 
Quincey Alosterherm v. Wks. 1890 X11, 46 Klosterheim. . 
had been pronounced by some of the first jurisprudents a 
female appanage. 1892 Q. Kev. Apr. 363 Monogamy, as 
admirably defined by the great Roman jurisprudent. 

B. adj. Versed or skilled in jurisprudence; hav- 
ing knowledge of the principles of law. 

1737 R. West Let. 2 Dec. in Gray's Corr., Adieu! I am 
going to my tutor’s lectures on one Puffendorff, a very 
jurisprudent author. 1837-9 Hatram //ist. Lit,1, vii. § 59 
The eulogy of Cicero on Sca:vola, that he was the most 
jurisprudent of orators, and the most eloquent of lawyers. 

Jurisprudential (-denfal), @ [f. L. jaris- 
pritdéntia + -at.) Of or pertaining to jurispru- 
dence; rarely of persons: JURISPRUDENT B, 

1775 C. Joitnston Pilgrim i. x. 255 Three civil professions 
called liheral ., the sacerdotal, the juris-prudential, and the 
medical; or, as they are called here, the Gown, the Long- 
robe, and the Faculty. 1819 Bla kw. Mag. 1V. 750/1 The 
doctor cannot be suspected of having any jurisprudential 
learning himself. 1852 S. Baitey Dise. Var. Subj. so It 
{relevant] had long been a jurisprudential word in Scotland. 
1884 W. S. Litty in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 251 The great 
jurisprudential ideas which we find in the literature of the 
decadent I.mpire. 

Hence Jurisprudentialist, a writer on juris- 
prudence, a legal practitioner. Jurisprude‘n- 
tially adv., in relation to jurisprudence. 

1802-12 Bentuam Ration. Fudic. Evid. 1X. i, vii, As to 
the jurisprudentialist, his most common state is, perhaps, 
a sort of mi.!dle state hetween the two [inipostor and dupe]. 
1828 Examiner 7237/1 Viewing it jurisprudentially. 

Jurispru‘dist. [irreg. f. JURISPRUD-ENCE + 
-1ST.] = JURISPRUDENT 56, 

1793 State Pafersin Ann, Keg. 213, 1 have forgotten what 
these mercenary jurisprudists have written upon the rights 
of nations. 1871 Lytros Coming Race xxvi, It is allowed 
hy jurisprudists that it is idle to talk of rights when there 
are not corresponding powers to enforce them. 

Jurist (dzierist). fa. F. jurtste, ad. med.L. 
Jirista, {. jus, jur- law, tight: see -Ist.) 

+1. One who practises in law; a lawyer. Oés. 

1481 Caxton A/jo-r. 1. v. 26 They. . become aduocates and 
iuristes for to amasse and gadre alway money. 1489 Caxtox 
Faytes of A.\.i. 7 As wel auncyent nobles as iuristes and 
other, 1653 Urquuart Ratelais 1. xvii, The Parisians... 
are by nature both good jurers and good jurists. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. vii. 11. 375 All the ablest jurists and 
advocates of the Tory party had, one after another, refused 
to comply, 

2. One who professes or treats of law; one versed 
in the science of law; a legal writer. 

@ 1626 Bacon (J.), Thisis not to he measured by the princi- 
plesofjurists, 1765 Blackstone Comme, I. vii. 254 In respect 
to civil suits, all the foreign jurists agree. 1844 H. H. 
Wiutson Srit, India 1 415 The doctrines of the Moham- 
medan jurists are somewhat at variance on this matter. 
1879 Froupe Czsar xiii. 177 The body of admirable laws 
which are known to jurists as the ‘ Leges Juliz’. 

3. In the Universities: A student of law, or one 
who takes a degree in law. 

1691 A. Woop Ath. Oxon. 1. 514 This person [John Jones] 
being entred and settled in a jurists place, he applyed him- 
self to the study of the civil law. 1758 BLacksTone Study 
of Law in Comm. (1809) 1,15 One of the three questions 
to he annually discussed at the act hy the jurist-inceptors 
shall relate tothe common law. 1898 /estm. Gaz. 17 Oct. 
1/3 Downing provided the Senior Jurist in the years 1882, 
1883, and 1884. 

Juristic (dzurisstik), a [f. med.L. jrrista 
JURIST + -1C: see -18TIC.) Of or belonging to a 
jurist; pertaining or relating to the subject or 
study of law; legal; created by law. 

1831 Cartyte Early Germ. Lit. in Alisc. Ess. (1872) 111. 
198 Men as brave as they of the Rohher-Towers,., who in 
many a stout fight taught them a juristic doctrine. 1837 — 
Fr, Rev, WI. ut. vi, In the Convention Tribune. it drones 
continually, mere Juristic Eloquence. 1875 Poste Gains 
1.153 A University of persons in the private code is a ficti- 
tious or juristic person [cf Ger. juristische Person], 

So Juri'stics 5d., the study or theory of law. 

1837 Cartyte Fr. Kev. III, 1. v, The rest .. welter amid 
Law of Nations, Social Contract, Juristics, Syllogistics. 


Juri‘stical, 2. [f. as prec. +-aL.] =prec. 

1854 Fraser's Mag. XLIX. 483 The juristical training of 
his mind and the legal discipline of his intellect, 1871 
Marksy Elem. Law (1874) § 123 There is a fictitious 
person, or, as I prefer tocall it, a juristical person. .to which 
all the rights are supposed to belong. . 

Hence Juri‘stically adv., in relation to law, 


from a legal point of view. 
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1878 F, Harrison Eng. Sch. Jurispr.1. in Fortu. Rev. 
Oct. 429 Volitically and socially speaking, law rests on 
something more than force. Juristically speaking, it rests 
on force, and force alone. 1881 Blackw, Mag. Apr. 540 
Posses-ion is morally as well as juristically nine points of 
the law. 

Jurnalle, Jurney, obs. ff. JouRNAL, JOURNEY. 

Jurnut, obs. variant of Gennur. 

1674-91 Ray .V. C. Words 39 Furnut, V.arth Nut, Bulbo- 
castanunt, 


Juror (dziie'raa). Forms: 4-6 iurrour(e, 4-7 
iurour, (4 ?ieror, 4-5 iuroure, -owre, § iorour, 
-owre, iorrour, 6 iourer, iewror’, 6-7 iuror, 
(7 iurer, jurer ,7- juror. [a. Ak. jurour=OF. 
jureor (later Jureur, 12th c.) = Pr. gurador, It. 
giuratore:—L. juratér-em, agent-n. irom jirare 
to swear. The L. jardtorand AF. jurour occur in 
Eng. records long before the vernacular word. ] 

1. One of a company of men sworn to deliver 
a verdict on a matter officially referred to them; 


a member of a jury; a juryman. 

The word has the same historical development as is scen 
in Jury, hut has now a wider range of application than 
jJuryman, being freely used historically of memhers of the 
ancient inquests out of which the jury system arose, as well 
as of eee of a jury chosen to adjudicate between com- 
petitors, and award prizes, to whom ‘juryman’ is seldom 
applied. 

{1188 Grasvitt wu. xvii, Aut bene notnm est ius ipsum 
ipsis iurataribus omnibus aut quidam sciunt .. aut omnes 
ignorant. t290 Nolls /'arlt. 1, 19'2 In cujus rei testimo- 
nium predi-ti Juratores Sigilla sua apposuerunt, Et dicunt 
.. quod dampna illa se extendunt ad Viginti Libras, 1292 
Britton 1 i. $11 Et volums qe ..nos Justices .. ne pasent 
mic les pointz de nos brefs, ne des presentementz de jurours, 
fiid. 1 v. § 8 Cum.. les jurours soint venuz en court, Si 
porunt il estre chalengez.) 1377 Laxcr. 7. 77, 2B. vin 44 
Ac many a iustice an{d) iuroure wolde for Iohan do more. 
1380 Wryctir Wks, (1880) 183 3i1 iurrouris in questis 
wolen forsweren hem wittyngly for here dyner and a noble. 
2 1400 Lyne. /Escf's Fad. mii. 133 Al suche raveyne.. 
Leganne at false jurroursand at false witnesse. 1530-1 -fc¢ 
22 fen. VIT1, c. 14 It shall be forthwith tried. .by the same 
iurours of the same countie. 1579 Furke /feskins Parl. 
389 We haue excepted against many of the Iewrors. 1602 
T. Firznersert Afol. 12 Our lurers are not to Tudge de 
lure, hut de facto, not of matter of Lawes, or right it self, 
but of matter of fact only, 1613 Suaxs. /fen. 17/1, v. iii. 
60, I shall Loth finde your Lordship, Iudge and Juror, You 
are so mercifull. 1769 BLackstoxe Comm. 1V. x. 140 The 
false verdict of jurors, whether occasioned by embracery or 
not, was antiently considered as criminal. 18z1 J. Q. Abams 
in C. Davies Metr. Syst. ut. 1871) 126 The attorney-gereral 

. agreed to withdraw a juror and advised to leave the 
reniedy to parliament. 1877 Lp. Cairxs in aw Ref. 3 
App. Cases 147 The judge ec a certain duty to discharge, 
and the jurors have another and a differen duty, 

b. With qualification, as grand juror, common 
or petty juror, special juror. (Cf. Jury sh, 2. 

1696 Suaxs, 1 //en. /V, u. ti. 06 You are Grand lurers, 
are ye? Wee'liure ye ifaith. 168: Lond. Gaz. No. 1667/3 
The humble and joynt Addresse of .. the Grand Jurors of 
Your Majesties County of Montgomery. 1809 Tomtins 
Law Dict. sv. Jury i, The Jurors contained in the panel 
are either sfecial or cominon Fae 1823 J. F. Courer 
Pioneers xxxiii. (1869) 141/2 On his way to hear and to 
decide the disputes of his neighbours, as a petit juror. 1883 
HWharton’s Law Lex. (ed. 7) sv. Fury, There is no re- 
muneration for common jurors... Special jurors get a guinea 
a cause by s. 34 of 6 Geo, IV. c. 50. 1891 Law Times XCl. 
2085/2 The functions of a grand juror are tvo often those of 
the fifth wheel in the coach. 

+2. (From the corrupt condnct formerly at- 
tributed to jurors.) One who brings false wit- 
ness or a false presentment (against the innoccnt, 
or in favour of the guilty); a slanderer, backbiter ; 
an oppressor; a covetous man. Oés. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Ws. (1880) 63 Pei .. hiren also iurrouris & 
ofere gentil men of contre to forswere hem wyttyngly on 
pe hok. ¢ 1380 — Se/, Wks. 111. 394 If per be any cursid 
jurour extorsioner or avoutrer, he wil not be schryven at his 
owne curat, bot go to a flatryng frere, pat wil asoyle hym 
falsely for a litel money hy 3eere. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. 11. 
lit. 372 (Add. MS.) Bi the foxe are vndirstondyn vokettes 
.. courteers, Jurrours, and wily men. 1509 Barciay Sé3p 
of Folys (1570) 151 Sclaunderers, lyers, and iurours of the 
syse. 1538 BALE Johan Baptiste 85 in Harl. Afise, 1. 104 
The covetouse iourer shall now be lyberall. 1550 — /mrage 
both Ch, (Rev. xiv. 18) Sodainly as a snare shall that 
terrible day light vpon them vnbewares, as did death on the 
couetous ionrer. 


3. One of a body of persons appointed to award 


prizes in a competition. 

1851 //ustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 34 \f exhibitors accepted 
the office of jurors, they ceased to be competitors for prizes 
in the class to which they were appointed. 


4, One who takes or has taken an oath; one 
who swears allegiance to some body or cause. 


(Cf. Non-JUROR.) 

¢1592 Martowe JJassacre Paris 1. vi, 1 am a juror in 
theholy league. 1623 CocKERAM, /uror,a sweater. ¢ 1700 
Kew in Anderdon Léfe xxiv. (1854) 691 [Frampton had 
never interrupted communion with the jurors, [and woul 
concur in anything which tended to peace), 1881 AGxew 
Theol, Consol. 287 The Preshyterian ministers who were 
jurors, were regarded as lukewarm servants of their Church 
and country. 

b. A profane swearer. 2once-word. 

1653 Urounart Radelais 1. xvii, The Parisians .. are by 
nature hoth good Jurers and good Jurists, and somewhat 
overweening. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 137 P 3 (Were there 
no Crime in it) nothing could he more diverting than the 
Impertinence of the High Juror. 


JURY. 


+ Jwrory. 04s. In 5 iorory, iorowrye, iur- 
rowry, iorourry. [f. Juror 2+ -y: cf. OF. 
jurerte ‘fonction du juré’ \Godef.).] Bearing of 
false witness or false presentments; slander, de- 
famation. (Cf. Juroit 2.) 

¢ 1440 Promp. lary. 265/1 lorowrye (1°. ivrory), sesurriam, 
c1485 Dighy Myst. v. 639 And I vse Jorourry, Enbrace 
quesies of perjury. 

Jurr. Sc. A low or worthless woman. 

1786 Lurxs A. Armour's Prayer vii, As for the jurr, poor 
worthless Lody, She's got mischief enough already. 1885 
Iencar Old Ch. Life Scotl, 337 The scundalous conduct of 
this ‘jurr’ led to a public demonstratiun of fecling. 

Jurram, variant of Joritan. 

Jury (dziieri), sd. Forms: 4 iuree, 4-3 iure, 
s iurye, 6-7 iurie, 7 jurie, (6 iewrie, 7 jewry), 
6 7 iury, 7- jury. [a. AF. juree, jure (as in 
senses 1, 2,= OF. jurde oath, juridical inquiry, in- 
quest; med.L. jardta, sb. from fem. pa. pple. of 

jurare 1o swear (see -ADE suffix).] 
I. In legal use. 

1. A company of men swom to render a ‘ verdict’ 
or true answer upol some question or questions 
officially submitted to them; in modern tiines, in 
a court of justice, usually upon evidence delivered 
to them touching the issue; but in the earliest 
times usually upon facts or matters within their 
own knowledge, for which reason they were sum- 
moned from the neighbourhood to which the 
qnestion submitted to them related, or in which 
the person or persons lived as to whose conduct 
or death an ‘ inquest’ or investigation was held. 

Originally, ‘The question to be addressed to them ma 
tuke inany different forms: it may or may not be one whic 
has arisen in the course of litigation ; it may be a question 
of fact or a question of law, or again what we should now- 
a-days call a question of mixed fact and law, What are the 
customs of your district? What rights has the king in your 
district ? Name all the land-owners of your district and say 
how much land each of them has. Name all the persons in 
a district whom you suspect of murder, robbery or rape. 

s Roger guilty of having murdered Ralph? Whether of 
the two has the greatest right to Blackacre, William or 
Hugh? Did Henry dissetse Richard of his free tenement 
in Dale? The jury of trial, the jury of accusation, the jury 
which is summoned where there is no litigation merely in 
order that the king may obtain information, these all spring 
from a common rvot’ ‘Pollock & Maitland //ist. Eng. Law 
I. 118%. 

Concerning the origin of the jury system in its various 
applications, and e<p. of trial Ly jury, much has been written ; 
but the name, in its English form, is not known to us 
til a jury had practically become what it is now, as a grand 
jury at an assize or at quarter sessions, a common or special 
jury in a criminal or civil trial, or a coroner's jury at an 
inquest (see Coroxer and INeurst. 

In England, juries in all criminal trials, in civil trials in 
the superior courts, and in writs cf inquiry, consist of 12 
men, who must be unanimous in their verdict. A grand 
jury and a coroner's jury may consist of any number from 
12 to 23; and in these, the verdict of twelve (which is in 
fact a majority) is sufficient. Juries in county courts con- 
sist of 5 In Scotland, the number of the jury in a criminal 
trial is 15, and the verdict of a majority is accepted; in a 
civil trial the number is 12, as in England, and their verdict 
must be unanimous. 

{1188 Geasvite 1x. xi, Inquirentur autem huiusmodi pur- 
presture. per iuratain patrie siue visincti, r290 Xol/s Parlt, 
I. 20,1 Cum jurfatores}illius Inquisfitionis] calumpniavit qui 
per calumpniam suam amoti fuerunt sre ie illa 1292 

3RITTON 1. xxil. § 10 Des viscountes et des bailliffs qi ount 
plus de gentz somouns qe mester ne serroit en jureez et en 
enquestes, /did., It de ceux ausi qi ount mis en jureez et 
en enquestes gentz malades. 1328 Nol/s Parit. 11. 19/2 Ilne 
doit estre en Jurrez et Assises, si est il mys en un Jure 

de graunt Assise..devant les Justices du aunk.} ?a 1400 
Aforte Arth. 662 Ordayne thy selvene bathe jureez, and 
juggez, and justiccz of landes. 1467 Haterf Arch. in 
10th Kep. Hist. ASS. Comm. App. Vv. 305 Vhere shal 
none of the saide counsaile .. passe in no jure betwene 
party and party. 1494 Fasyan Chron. 351 A quest of 
xii. Knyghtes of Myddlesex, sworne vpon a iurye, atwene 
the abbot of Westmynster and the cyte, for certayne 

ryuyleges that the cytezens of London claymed within 

Vestmester. 1533 More Dedell Salem Wks. 988, I durst 
as wel trust y* truth of one iudge as of two iuries. 1603 
Suaks. Aleas. for A/, u. i. 19 The lury passing on the 
Prisoners life May in the sworne-twelue haue a thiefe or two. 
1607 Cowett /nterpr. s.v. [lomage, Homage is sometime 
vsed for the Iurie in the Courte Baron. . because it consisteth 
most commonly of such, as owe homage vnto the Lord of the 
fee. 1632 Star Chamb, Cases (Camden) 178 None are 
excused from tryalls of jurie and serving in juries under the 
degree of a noble man. 1709 STEELE Satler No, 50 P 12 
Suhmitting my self to he try’d by my Country, and allowing 
any Jury of 12 good Men, and true, to he that Country. 
1769 Birackstoxe Comm. 1V. xxiii. 301 An inquisition of 
office is the act of a jury summoned by the proper officer to 
enquire of matters relating to the crown, upon evidence laid 
before them. 1852 ForsytH 7?7al by Fury 206 It is quite 
clear that the separation of the accusing from the trying 
jury existed in the reign of Edw. III. 1859 Dickens 7. 
Tivo Cities 1. xii, The jury did not even turn to consider. 
1895 Pottock & MattLann //ist. Eng. Law 1 122 The great 
fiscal record known to us as Domesday Book was compiled 
out of the verdicts of juries. 

2. With particularizing additions: 

a. Coroner’s jury: see CORONER and INQUEST. 
a1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. VIII 55 The sentence of the 
quest, suhscrided hy the crowner.. and so the sayd Jury 
hathe sworne. 1667 Perys Diary 22 Jan., Find the Crow- 
ner’s jury sitting. 1762 GoLpss. Nash 96 The coroner's 


jury heing impanelled, hrought in their verdict lunacy. 1883 


JURY. 


Wharton's Law. Le.c. (ed. 7) s.v., Unanimity is not required 
from a grand jury or a coroner's jury. 

b. Grand jury: a jury of inquiry, accusation, 
or presentment (as distinguished from a petty Jury 
or jury of trial), consisting of from twelve to twenty- 
three ‘ good and lawful men of a county’, who are 
returned by the sheriff to every session of the peace, 
and of the assizes, to receive and inquire into in- 
dictments, before these are submitted toa trial Jury, 
and to perform such other duties as may be com- 
mitted to them. 

This body represents the Graxd Inquest (q.v.) of earlier 
times. In England its action has bystatute and usage become 
greatly restricted ; its principal duty being now ‘ to examine 
Into accusations against persons charged with crime, and if 
it see just cause, then to find bills of indictment against 
them, to be presented to the court’; besides which, how- 
ever, it may express opinions on changes in judicial pro- 
cedure, make recommendations on this and kindred subjects, 
make presentments of nuisances, etc. Formerly, a Grand 
Jury of twenty-four was summoned also upon a writ of 
attaint, to inquire whether a petty jury had given a false or 
corrupt verdict (abolished by 6 Geo. IV, ¢. 50). In Ireland 
the Grand Jury had, down to 1898, very extensive powers in 
reference to the general administration of the country. In 
Scotland grand gurtes do not exist. 

{1433 Rolls Parit. LV. 448/2 Pleder tiel feirt & faux plee 
& delaier le graund Jurre, quant il fuist prest de passer.] 
1495 -ict 11 Hen. V/T,c. 21 If it be founden by the graunde 
Iurie in the same Atteynt that the petite lury haven gevena 
true Verdite, that then the graunde Lurie shall have auctoritie 
and power to enquire if any of the petit lury toke or per- 
ceyved any Somme of Money, or other rewarde [etc.]. 1523 
Firzurre. Surv. 22b, Euery man of the graunt iury, must 
haue landes to the value of .xx. li. of freholde. 1607 CoweL 
Interpr.s.v.,TheGrand Iurie consisteth ordinarily of 24 graue 
and substantiall gentlemen. .to consider of all bils of Indite- 
ment preferred tothe court. 1635 /77sk Acts 10Chas. /,c 26 
§ 3 The said Iustices.. with the assent of the Grand-Iury, 
shall have power..to taxe..every Inhabitant .. for the new 
building, repayring [etc.] .. of such Bridges, oe and 


Toghers yee Manoevitte Fad. Bees (1725) 1. Pref. 12 
‘lhe book..has been presented by the grand-jury, and con- 


demn'd by thousands who never saw a word of it. 1769 
Biackstonr Comm. 1V. xxiii. 301 As many as appear upon 
this panel are sworn upon the grand jury, to the amount 
of twelve at the least, and not more than twenty-three; that 
twelve may beamajority. 1817 Parl. Deb. (Ho. Lords) 1825 
Irish Grand Jury Presentment Bill...The Earl of Donough: 
more opposed the ineasure .. because .. it deprived grand 
juries of the power of appointing their own officers. 1827 
Hattam Const. Hist. (1876) II. xvi. 271 The grand jury 
_of Kent .. presented accordingly a petition on the 8!4 of 
May 1701. 1881 Henperson in Zucycl. Brit. XIII. 240/1 
The power of imposing county rates [in Ireland] is, except 
in the case of the county of Dublin, exercised by the grand 
juries. .at the assizes. 

e. Petty (or petit) jury (in contradistinction to 
grand jury), trial jury, traverse Jury, or contnion 
jury (in contradistinction to spfeczal jury): a jury 
which tries the final issue of fact in civil or criminal 
proceedings, and pronounces its decision in a ‘ ver- 
dict’ upon which the court gives judgcment. 

1495 [see prec.}. 1533 More Dedell. Salem Wks. 9098/2 YE 
it apere vnto the graund iurye in theyr conscience, that the 
petyt iury wylfully of som corrupt mynde regarded not the 
wytnesses. 1607 in Cowet. 1711 Avpison Sfect. No. 122 
? 3 He..has been several times Foreman of the Petty-Jury. 
1768 BiacksTone Comm. ILI. xxiii, 358 A common jury is 
one returned by the sheriff according to the directions of 
the statute 3 Geo, Il. c. 25. which appoints that the sheriff 
--shall not returna separate panel for every separate cause, 
as formerly. 1863 H. Cox /usté?. 11. ix. 517 Where an in- 
formation is filed..it must be tried bya special or petit jury. 

d. Special jury: a jury consisting of persons 
who (being on the Jurors’ book) are of a certain 
station in society, as esquires, bankers, or merchants, 
or occupy 2 house or other premises of a ceitain 
rateable value. Good jury: see quot. 1890S. 

1726 Gueert Cas. Law & Eg. (1760) 130 The Court 
granted a rule for a good jury in Middlesex. 1730 dct 3 Geo. 
ZI, c. 25 § 15 In such manner as special Juries have been 
and are usually struck. 1768 Buackstone Con. ILI. xxiii. 
357 Special juries were originally introduced in trials at bar, 
when the causes were of too great nicety for the discussion 
of ordinary freeholders : or where the sheriff was suspected 
of partiality. 1844 Lo, Broucuam Brt?, Const. xix. $6 (1862) 
351 Tried bya special jury—that is, by persons of a superior 
rank. 31870 Sir W. Bovitt in Law Rep 5 C. P. 167 The 
practice of ordering a good jury existed long before the 
passing of the Acts which regulate special juries. 1898 
Tuaver Evid. Com. Law 419 The development of the mer- 
cantile law by the use of special juries. 1898 A. W. DonaLp 
in Excycl. Laws Eng. (Renton) VII. 154 4 Good Fury—a 
jury obtained by a judge’s order for the purposes of a writ 
of inquiry. In London since the passing of the Juries Act 
of 1825, the sheriffs on receiving an order for a good jury 
have treated it as an order for a special jury. 


e. Jury de medietate [med.L., = of halfness or 
moiety], a jury composed equally of two classes of 
men, a half-and-half jury; esp. (7. de medietate 
Jingu) one composed half of Englishmen and half 


of foreigners. 

1768 Biackstone Comm. 111. xxiii. 360 Motion to the 
court for a jury de medietate lingue. 1769 [bid, \V. x. 128 
Imbezzling or vacating records .. may be tried either in the 
kinz’s bench or common pleas, by a jury de medictate: half 
officers of any of the superior courts, and the other half 
common jurors. /éid. IV. xix. 278 By a jury formed de 
medietate, half of freeholders and half of matriculated per- 
sons, is the indictment to be tried [at Oxford]. 1870 Act 33 
Vict.c.14§5 From and after the passing of this Act, an alien 
shall not be entitled to be tried by a jury de medtetate linguz. 


637 


f. Jury of matrons: a jury of discreet women 
impanelled to inquire into a case of alleged preg- 
nancy. 

1710-11 App1son Zafler No. 116 #1, I desired the Jury of 
Matrons, who stood at my Right Hand, to inform themselves 
of her Condition. 1769 BLacksTonE Comm. 1V. 395 In case 
this plea be made in stay of execution, the judge must direct 
a jury of twelve matrons or discreet women to inquire the 
fact. 1845 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 8)s.v., A jury of matrons is 
resorted to, in a writ de ventre inspiciendo, or when a 
feminine prisoner copdeinned to death pleads pregnancy in 
stay of execution. 

II. travnsf. 

3. Applied historically to the body of Dicasts 
(Simacrat) of ancient Athens, or the 7zdices of 
ancient Rome, whose functions corresponded in 
part to those of an English jury. 

1856 C. R. Kennepy tr. Demosthenes Midias 63 The rude- 
ness and the insolence, men of the jury, with wbich Midias 
uniformly behaves to all, are pretty well known, I imagine, 
both to you and to tbe rest of my fellow-countrymen. 1881 
S. H. Butcuer Demosthenes i. (1893) 10 In the time of Lysias 
corrupt officials often told the jury point-blank that unless 
they gave an adverse verdict there would be no funds to pay 
their salaries. /éid. 12 It is not easy to see how juries con- 
sisting of five hundred members or more could be effec- 
tively bribed. 

4. A body of persons selected to award prizes 
in an exhibition or competition, 

1851 JZ/ustr, Catal. Gt. Exhib. 30 Im announcing the 
Prizes, the Commissioners laid down certain general prin- 
ciples for the guidance of the Juries. 1900 /Vestm. Gaz 
8 May 10/1 The prize-jury .. examined the merits of no 
fewer than 990 competitive stories, 

+5. (from the usual number of persons in a jury 
in sense 1.) A company of twelve; a dozen. Odés. 

1592 WaRNER Alb, Eng. vii. xxxvi. (1612) 172 Three 
headed Cerberus in chaines should make the Iurie full. 
1649 Fuccer Yust Man's Fun. 27 All the Jurie of the 
Apostles. 1650 — Pisgah Ezek. Vis. i, A compleate square 
.- With a just Jury of gates, three on each side. 

III. 6. attrid. and Contb., as jury-packing, 
-panel, -roll, -room, -trial; jury-book, a book 
containing the names of persons liable to serve on 
juries ; jury-box, an cnclosed space in which the 
jury sit in court; jury chancellor, the foreman 
of a jury (in Scotland): =CHANCELLOR 8; jury- 
list, a list of persons liable to be summoned to act 
as jurymen; + jury-process, 2 writ formerly issued 
for the summoning of a jury ; jury-trial, trial by 
jury; jury-woman, one of a jury of matrons. 

1870 Act 33 ¥ 34 Vict. c. 77 § 12 No person whose name 
shall be in the *jury book as a juror shall be entitled to be 
excused from attendance. 1826 Syp. Sairn Hs, (1859) II. 
112/2 He does not conjure the farmers in the *jury-box, by 
the love which they bear to their children. 1867 ‘TRoLLoPE 
Chron. Barset xli, The men in the jury-box may decide it 
how they will. 1867 CartyLe Aemin, 1. 10 The “jury chan- 
cellor..smote bis now dry brow with a gesture of despair. 
1825 Aci 6 Geo. IV, c. 50 $ 6 marg., High Constables to 
issue Precepts to Churchwardens, etc... to make out *Jury 
Lists. 1887 HVestm, Rev. June, An address, in which they 
complain. .of *jury-packing; of the land tenure; of trade 
regulations confining them to certain markets. 1888 7vszes 
(weekly ed.) 21 Dec. 2/4 The usual charge against the Exe- 
cutive of jury packing. 1891 TY. E. Briocetr Lie Sir T. 
Alore 416 A *jury-panel was formed. 1828 P, CUNNINGHAM 
N.S. Wales (ed. 3) 11.127 A chance would thus be afforded 
of having an honest man on the *jury-roll, @ 1832 Mackix- 
tosH Revol, 1688 Wks.1846 I1. 296 The friends of the Bishops 
watched at the door of the *jury-room, and heard loud voices 
at midnight. 18z0 BentHam Packing (1821) 91 When a 
political libel is the offence, the form of *jury trial is but 
a melancholy farce. 1844 Lp. Broucuam Brit. Coust. ix. 
§ 3 (1862) 126 The use of Jury-trial is admirable .. where 
a question of conflicting evidence arises. 1805 EvGENIA 
bE Acton Wuns of Descrt 1. 236 We wish to bribe ber 
*Jury-women, but they are inflexible. 1883 Wharton's 
Law-Le.x, (ed. 7), Fury-woman, or Fury of Matrons. 

Ilence Ju’ryless a., without a jury. 

1808 BENTHAM Sc. Reform 29 By a wicked and jury-less 
Court of Conscience act. 1810 — Packing (1821) 115 A Jury- 
less Judge preferable to a covertly pensioned Jury. 

Jury-, Jury a. (Naut.): sce under JuURY-MAST, 

Juryer, juryour: see JURIER. 

Juryman (dzierimén). [f. Jury + Man] 
A man serving on a jury; a member of a jury: 
= JUROR I. 

1579 Furxe Heskins’ Parl. 389 To make him a lawfull 
lewrle man. 
Jurymen discovered. 1712-14 Pore Rafe Lock in. 22 ‘The 
hungry Judges soon the sentence sign, And wretches hang 
that jury-men may dine, 1768 Biackstone Comm. ILI. 
xxiii. 380 Here therefore a competent number of sensible and 
upright jurymen .. will be found the best investigators of 
truth. 1861 Pearson Early & Mid. Ages Eng. 24 The dis- 
tinction of the judge of law from the judge of fact or juryman 
was derived from Italian sources many hundred years later. 

b. As rendering of Gr. d:cao7qs Dicast or of 
L. judex. 

1879 Froupe Cvsar iii. 26 All cases of importance, civil or 
criminal, came before courts of sixty or seventy jurymen. 
1881 S. H. Butcuer Demosthenes i. (1893) 10 There were 
still jurymen eager to serve and litigants ready to supply 
cases. 

e. With qualification, as grandjuryman, a 
member of a grand jury. 

1599 NasHe Lenten Stuffe 3 Vie be sworne hee was a 
grande iurie man, in respect of me. 1601 Suaks. 72el. NV. 
11. ii, 17 They haue beene grand Iurie men, since before 
Noah was a Saylor. 1952 J. LoutHian Form of Process 


1652 W. Leacu (/¢¢7e) The Bribe-Takers of | 


JUSSEL. 


(ed. 2) 196 Naming all the Grand Jury-mens Names without 
their Additions. 188: E. Ropertsonin Zucyc?. Brit. X11. 
786/1 The qualification of the grand jurymen is that they 
should be freeholders of the county,—to what amount ap- 
pears to be uncertain. 

Juwry-ma:st. [Origin unknown. 

App. either a corruption of some earlier name, or a jocular 
appellation invented by sailors. For the suggestion that it 
may have been short for zjuzy-sast, no supporting evidence 
has been found.] 

1. Naut. A temporary mast put up in place of 
one that has been broken or carried away. 

1616 Capt. Smitn Descr. New Eng. 50 We had reaccom- 
modated her a Iury mast, and the rest, to returne for 
Plimouth. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. iv. 18 A Tury Mast, 
that is, when a Mast is borne by the boord, with Yards, 
Roofes, Trees, or what they can, spliced or fished together 
they make a lury-mast. 1750 Braxcxtey Naval Expos. 
84 Fury Mast. Whatever is set up in the Room of a 
Mast lost in a Figbt, or by a Storm, and fastened into the 
Partners, and fitted with a lesser Yard, Sails, and Ropes, 
is called a Jury Mast. 1782 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(1845) I. 55 We have been employed since in getting jury- 
masts yards and bowsprit, and stopping the holes in our 
sides. 1847 Lo. G. Bentinck in Croker Papers (1884) 
III. xxv. 144 To keep the dismantled ship floating and 
fighting under jury-masts. 

b. So jury foremast, jury mainmast, etc. 

1719 De For Crusoe 11. ii, Having no sails..but a main 
course, and a kind of square sail upona jury fore-mast. 1748 
Anson's Voy. wi. i. 297 We saw her main-top mast, which 
had hitherto served as a jury main-mast, share the same 
fate. 1836 Marryat A/idsh, Easy (1863) 190 Before the day 
was over, a jury-foremast had been got up. — 

ce. fransf. An apparatus employed in the treat- 
ment of Pott’s disease, to keep the spinal column 
straight, and prevent lateral curvature. 

1883 Hotmes-& Hucxe Syst. Surgery (ed. 3) II. 413 In 
Professor Sayre’s Plaster of Paris Corset and Jury-mast..we 
have a much better appliance. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1029. 

2. Hence jurvy- is used in comb. to designate 
other parts of a ship put together or contrived for 
temporary use, as jury-rig, jury-rigging (whence 
jury-rig v., jury-rigged Af/. a.), jury-rudder, 
jury-tiller; and humorously of other things, as 
jury-buttocks; jury-leg, a wooden leg, or any 
contrivance to supply the place of a disabled leg 


(whence jury-legged a.) ; jury meal. 

1666 Dexnam Direct. Painter 1. (1667) 25 Guard thy Pos- 
terior least all be gone; Though Jury-Masts, tho’hast Jury- 
buttocks none. 175: SmottettT Per. Pic. I.vi, You jury-legged 
dog. 1788 Newre Zour Eng. & Scot. 116 The ships to be jury 
rigged ; that is, to have smaller masts, yards, and rigging, 
than would be required for actual service. 1840 Marrvat 
Poor Sack xxiii, Having jury-rigged her aft, we steered our 
course. 1844 Macautay Aisc., Barére (1860) I]. 127 She 
may come safe into port under jury rigging. 1850 Za/et’s 
Mag. XVII. 422/2 To rig him out with a sort of jury-leg, 
manufactured for the nonce from ayoung tree. 1867 SMYTH 
Satlor’s Word-bk., Fury-rudder, a contrivance... for supply- 
ing a vessel with the means of steering when an accident has 
befallen the rudder. 1883 Century Alag. Oct. 944/1 The 
steward.,had a jury-meal rigged up in presentable shape. 

b. Hence Jury is also taken independently as 
‘an aaj. =temporary, makeshift. 

1821 Byron Let. fo Rogers 21 Oct., I have..some jury 
chairs and tables. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xlivi, Rig 
something jury forward, and follow me. 1835 Sir J. Ross 
Narr, 2nd Voy. iii. 38 We..set up the new topmast in place 
of the jury one. 

Jurysdyeall, obs. variant of JURIDICAL. 

Jus, juse, obs. forms of JUICE. 

Juspu‘blicist. nonce-wd. [f. L. sis public-um 
public law: see -IsT.] One who has to do with 
public law or righis. 

1809-10 CoLeRioGe Friend (1865) 188 This. . itis the province 
of the philosophical juspublicist to discover and display. 

+Jusquiam, Os. [=F. jusguiame (13thc. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. zzsguzamtes (Palladius).] 
= Hyoscyamus. 

[ce 1000 Sax. Leechd.1.94 Deos wyrt be man. .iusquianum 
nemned, & odrum naman belone, & eac sume men henne 
belle hatad. c1qg00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 264. 1527 ANDREW 
Brunswyhke's Distyll. Waters. cclxxv. T ij b/x The venims 
of Opium and Iusquiamus. 1565 J. Harte Hist. EaZost, 
Table 52 //yosciantus, henbane is called in Greeke 'Yooxva- 
pos: in Latin: Hiosciamus .. of the Apothecaries Iusquia- 
mus.] 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Goose, Henbane, or 
Jusquiam, call’d the Death of young Geese. 1736 Baitey 
Househ. Dict, 318 Take half an ounce of .. the ointment of 
jusquiam. 

+ Jussel. Os. Forms: 4-5 iusshell(e, 5 
gusschelle, guissell, iuschel(le, iuselle, 5-6 
iussell(e, 5-7 iussel, iussall, 7 jussel, 8-9 dal. 
jossel, jossle. [a. OF. jzsse/ juice, broth (Godef.), 
ad. L. juscellum, dim. of juscetiem, dim. of jis 
broth, soup.] In ancient cookery, a name in- 
cluding various forms of mince or hotch-potch. 

21390 Forme of Cury in Warner Antig. Cudin. (1791) 11 
Jusshell. .. Jushell enforced. 14.. Yourn. Tottenham, 
Feest vii. in Hazl. &. P. P. U1. 95 Ther come in iordans 
in iussall. c 3420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 11 Iusselle. Take 
myud bred, and eyren pou swynge; Do hom togeder with 
out lettyng, Take fresshe broth of gode befe, Coloure hit 
with safron, pat is me lefe, Boyle hit softly, and in po 
boylyng, Do per to sage and persely 30yng. ¢1430 wo 
Cookery-bks. 16 Yuschelle of Fysshe. Take fayre Frye of 
Pyke, and caste it raw on a morter, an caste per-to gratid 
brede [etc.]. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 268/1 Lusselle, or dyschelle, 
dyshemete.., jussel/um. ¢1450 Two Cookery-bks. 87 Guis- 
sell. 1513 Be. Keruyuge in Babees Bk, 273 Blaunche man- 
ger, Iussell,and charlet. 1552 Hutoer, lussell, a meat made 


JUSSION. 


of chopped herhes, sfvuta/. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to 

Caves Gloss. (E. 1D. S.), Fossel, an hodye-podge. 1828 
Crazven Dial. Jossle, hodge podge, a dish composed of a 
variety of meat.  . 

Jussion (dzz'fen). rare. [a. FP. jussion, ad. L. 
jussion-em order, command, I. 7ass-: see next.) 
Order, command. Letters of Jusston [F. lettres de 
jussion), letters by whieh the Freneh king ordered 
the parliament to register an ordinance. 

1972 Ann, Reg. 9o*,1 The King sent a message to the par- 
liament, that if they did not obey his letters of ju-sion, and 
resume their functions, he would remove the magistrates 
from their employments. 1830 Besxtiam Official Al ptituds 
Maximized Pref., Wks. 1843 V.270/2 nofe, linperation, in its 
two shapes — positive command, or say jussivn, on the one 
hand, and prohibition, or say inhibition, on the other. 

Jussive (dzz'siv}, a. (sh.) [f. L. juss-, ppl. 
stem of jubeére to command: see -IVE.] Express- 
ing a eommand or order: esp. in Grammar, applied 
to forms of the verb. 

1846 ‘I. H. Kev Lat. Gram. <8 The imperative mood com- 
mands... The jussive mood directs. 1850 B. Davirs tr. 
Gesenins: Heb. Gram. x\viii, We must distinguish. . between 
the common form of the Future and..a shortened form 
(with a Jussive force), 1870 tr, Lange's Comm., Song Sol. 
vii. 166 The following voluntative or jussive future. 1881 
Atheneum 27 Aug. 274 2 We do not helieve in the jussive 
pluperfect subjunctive, 1899 A. N. Jannanis in /..xfositer 
Apr. 299 ‘Vhe above jussive, or hortative and desiderative 
function of this infinitive. 

B. sé. A verbal form expressing command, 

tgoo R.C. Tnompson Rep. Magic. Nineveh I. p. xxxv, 
Liltth-timur are the equivalents of the Hebrew jussive. 

+Jussory, « Ols. rare. [f. as pree.: see 
-ory.] Of or pertaining to command. 

1613 Purcnas /rlertmage\ 1614) 183 Every of his members 
also doe provoke him to performe those iussorie inventions. 

+ Jucssulent, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. jussu- 
lentus having broth, f. 7s broth.) (See quots.) 

1656 Brouxt Glossogr., fussulent (sussulentus), that 
which is sod or stewed in pottage or broth, 1658 Pinttirs, 
Fussutent, full of broth or pottag:. 

Just, joust (dgvst, dzzvst), sb.1 Forms: 3-4 
ioust, 7- joust; 4-7 iust, 7- just, 6-9 giust). 
[a. OF. juste, joste, jouste, F. joute, f. juster, ete. 
Just v. For the spelling and pronuneiation, see 
Just, soust, v.} 

1. A combat in which two knights or men-at-arms 
on horseback eneountered eaeh other with lanees; 
spec. a eombat of this kind for exercise or sport ; 
a tilt. Usually in pl. 7eests, orsts, a series of such 
encounters, as a spectacular display; a tournament. 

1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 2898 Vor ber nas so god kniz1 non 
..Pat in ioustes ssolde sitte be dunt of is lance. ¢1320 Sir 
Beues (A) 3785 And to pe iustes bai gonne ride. ¢ 1380 
Wreuir li&s. (1880) 10 Whanne lordis ben fro hom in werris, 
in iustis. a2 1533 Lo. Berners //uon xxi. 62, ] was a yonge 
knyght and hauntyd the iustes and tornoys. 1§90 SPENSER 
F. Q.. i. 1 For knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt. 
1593 Sttaks, Aich, //, v. ii. 52 What newes from Oxford ? 
IIold those Tusts and Triuinphs? 1635 J. Haywarp tr. 
Biondi’s Bauisl’d Virg. 132 Right joyfull .. to light on by 
the way so solemne jousts. 1645 [EveLyN Diary 2 May, 
Vhere had been in the morning a Just and Tournament of 
severall young gentlemen. 1709 Stravpe dun. Kef 1. xv. 
192 Great justs were made: the French King himself just- 
ing. 1755 Jonnson, Fust, mock encounter on horseback 5 
tilt; tournament, Yousé is more proper. 1776 Mick1.£ tr. 
Camoens’ Lusiad 330 At just and tournay with the ulted 
lance. 1801 Strutt Sports 4 Pas’. ui. i, 113 The just was 
a separate trial of skill, when only one man was opposed 
to another. 1808 Scott Jéarm. 1, xiv, Seldom hata pass’d 
a week but giust Or feat of arins befel. 1830 Jawes Darw- 
ley xxi. 93 Just after just, tourney after tourney. 1838 
Prescorr Fernt. 5 /s. (1846) II. xi, 44 The knights..defied 
one another to jousis and tourneys. 1859 Texxyson Enid 
537 Down to the meadow where the jousts were held. 

Jig. 1598 Syvivester Du Bartas i. ii. 1. Colonies 553 
Less powrfull in the Paphian Ioust For Propagation. 1846 
H. Rocers #ss, 1. iv. 203 He entered the lists in those 
intellectual jousts, as they may be called. 

tb. pl. as sing. A toumament. 06s, 

1377 Lance. P. Pl. B. xvu. 50 Coming fro..Ierico To 
aiustesiniherusalem. @151z Fasyan Chron. vit. 687 Chiet 
chalengeour, at a royall iustyce and turney. 1568 GraFron 
Chron. 11. 303 The king did holde a royal! Iustes in smith- 
ficlde in London. 1593 Pert.e Order Garter 44 As if the 
God of war Had held a justs in honour of his love. 1641-74 
Baker Chrvon.an. 1400, They would publish a solemn Justs 
to be holden at Oxford. : 

+2. Applied tothe aneient Grecian games. Oés. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 37 Olympades. pat beep 
pe tymes of here iustis and tornementix. 1388 Wryc.iF 
2 Mace. iv. 18 Whanne iustus, doon oonys in fyue 3eer, was 
maad solempli in Tire. 

+ Just, s/.2 Ods. Also iuste, iuyste, ioust. 
fa. OF. juste, juiste, Juyste, ad. med.L. justa (se. 
mensitra) right measure (of drink); the vessel hold- 
ing this (Du Cange).} <A large-bellied pot with 
handles, used for holding wine or beer. 

1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) VII. 22: Hym was 3oven 
a iuste [Printed viste, ALS. Hart. 1900 (ibid. 523) iust, L. 
fusta) of gold, honoured wonderfully wip precious stones. 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 598/16 Odé6a,..a Juyste, ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 268/2 Luste, potte. @ 1529 SKELTON Elynour 
Rronutyng 192 For they go to roust Streyght over the ale- 
ioust. attrib. 1377 Lanct. P, Pd. B. xin. 83, I shal 
iangle to pis lurdan with fis iust wombe. ; 

Just (dzvst), a. [a. F. juste (=Pr. just, Sp., 
Pg. justo, It. giusto) or immed. ad. L. 7rstus right- 
eous, equitable, rightful, f. 7zzs right, law, justice.] 


| 
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1. That does what is morally right, righteous. 
Just before (with God or, simply, just: Righteous 
in the sight of God; justified. Now ehiefly as a 

siblieal arehaism. 

138aW ycitF Asch, xxxili, 12 The riztwijsnesse of a iust man 
Ba cpp Justis 1388 ‘The riztfulresse of a ri3tful man]. 
— Luke i. 6 Sothli thei bothe weren juste {so 1388: Vulg. 
Justi} bifore God. — Kom. ili. 26 Vhat he be iust (:0 1388: 
Vulg. justns), and iustifyinge hin that is of the feith of 
Ihesu Crist. 1526 Tinpace -«Jlatt. v.45 He .. sendeth his 
reyne on the juste and on the iniuste (Vulg. doaos ef wralos). 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 6 Scripture, declareth 
playnly, howe it is faith that maketh us iust before God. 
1561 1. Norton Caduin's /nst. i. iv. § 28. 211 The iustest 
mat passeth no one day wherein he falleth not many umes. 
1659 Survey Aja.r § Udysses iii, Only the actions of the 
jusi Smell sweet and blossom inthe dust 1719 Watts //sn, 
* Not to the terrors’ ili, Uechold the spirits of the just, Whose 
faith is turn’d to sight! 18ay R. Tact Ids. (2852, V1. 355 
God can be at once the just and the justifier. 


+b. adsol. in singular. Ods. or arch. 

1382 Wrveiir Acts vii. 2°) he prophetis. that bifore teelaen 
ofthe comynge of theiust (1611 the lust one). 1526 Tisparr 
Acts vii. §2 That iusi who:n ye haue betrayed. 1535 Cov E- 
DALE /?s. xNNVifi]. 12 The vngodly layeth wayte fur the iust, 
& gnaszshteth spon him with his tethe [so 1611 and R.V.). 

2. Upright and impartial in onc’s deali: gs; ren- 
dering every one his due; equitable. 

1382 Wyciar 1 John i. g If we knowlechen oure synnes, he 
is feithful and inst (Vulg. justus) that he forziue to us our 
synnes. 1483 Caxton /aéles ae pu. Proem, The good 
ond luste be not subset to the lawe as we fynde and ree of 
alle the Athenyens. 1503 lunbaR Thustle 4 Rose 122 Scho 
..bawd hint be als just ta awpy is and owlis, As vnto pacokkis. 
1553 1. Witsos Ades. 1580) 209, 1 misteust not the ludges, 
because thei are iuste. 1605 Susks. Lear vy. ili. 170 The 
Gods are iusi, and of our pleasant vices Make instruments to 
plagyve vs. 1725 Pore Odyss. x1. 244 Sume juster prince 
ee had entertained, And safe restored me to my native 
and. 1971 Funins Lett. i. 294 Wow much easier it is to 
be generous than just. 1850 Texnyson /a Ment. Prol., 
‘Thou inadest inan, he knows not why. .And Vhou hast made 
him: Thou art just. 1853 Lytton /y Vore/ ¥. ini, We was 
just, but as a matter Uf business. He made no allowances. 
1850 Ruskix Mod. Paint. V. x. i. § 13. 204 Just! What is 
that? .. dealing equitably or equally. 

+b. Faithful or honourable in one’s social re- 


lations. Const. of, to. Obs. 

160r Snaks. Ful. C. im. ii. go He was my Friend, faithfull, 
and iust to me. 1624 Cart. Situ Virginia 1 3 He was 
very iust of lis promise. 1727 Pore “pit. K. Digby, Just of 
thy word, in ev'ry thought sincere. 31809 Cawrnect Gert. 
Wyo. ut. xaix, Friend to more than human friendship just. 


3. a. Consonant with the principles of moral 
right or of equity; righteous; equitable; fair. Of 
rewards, punishments, etc.:; Deserve. merited. 

©1400 Desir. Troy 214 More it loyes me, lason, of pi iust 
werkes. ¢1430 //ynins Virg. 114 The hizest lessoun pat 
man may lere Is to lyue iust lijff 1553 Epes 7reat. .Vewe 
/nd. (Arb) 5 If honest commendacions be a just reward 
dew to noble enterprises. 1590 R. Hitcncock Qusntess. 
Wt 5 Vhat warre is iust, that ts necessarye. 1632 J. Hay- 
warb tr, Broudts Eromena 33, 1 will never rest, till I have 
execuled just vengeance on him that unjustly slew thee. 
1766 Gotosu. Ic. H’, viii, You'll think it just that I should 
give them an opportunity to retaliate. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge vi, 1s this fair, or reasonable, or just to yourself ? 

quasi-sé. 1667 Mirtrox ?. L. vi. 581 Strength from Truth 
divided and from Just .naught merits but dispraise. 

b. Constituted by law or by equity, grounded 
on right, lawful, rightful; that is such legally; 
+ legally valid (oés.). 

c1330 Lypc, Ain. Poems (Percy Soc.) 17 The degre be 
just successioune.. Unto the kyng is now descended doune. 
1542 in Marsden Seé. PU. Crt. Adm. 18:4) 1. 116 Being 
in his lyfetyime juste owner and possessor of a certayne 
waterboote. 1642 Perkins’ Prof. Bk, ix. § 581. 253 Where 
a just grant or other thing cannot take effect without a 
deed. 1667 Mitton 7”. 4. 11. 38 We now return To claim 
our just inheritance of old. 1712-14 Pore Kafe Lock mt. 
60 The rebel Knave, who dares his prince engage, Proves 
the just victim of his royal rage. 1726-31 Tixpat Napin's 
Hist. Eng. (1743) I. xvii. 100 Another Person has a jnster 
title than she to the Crown. 1849 Macautay “ist. Eng. 
iv. 1. 443 He [James II] wonld still go as far as any man in 
support of her {his country’s] just liberties. 


4. Having ieasonable or adequate grounds; well- 


founded. 


¢ 1374 CHaucer Trosdus in. 1178 (1227) Al quyt from euery 
drede and teene As she pat Iuste cause hadde hym to triste. 
1553 1. Witsoxn Réet. (1580) 217 Imazes we inaie chaunge, 
as the matter shall give iuste cause 1633 P. FLETCHER 
Purple fst. x1. xii, A simple maid, With justest grief and 
wrong so ill apaid. 1792 Anecd. W. Pitt V1. xxix. 230 The 
excuse is a valid one if it is a just one. 1796 Eviza Hamit- 
ton Lett. /tindoo Rajat \. 43 Alas! my fears were just. 
The pure spirit had fled. 1858 Gen. P. THomrsos Andi Alt, 
II. Ixxiv. 23 The justest object of jealousy to wise men in 
all ages. 

5. Conformabletothestandard, or towhat is fitting 
or requisite ; right in amount, proporiion, zsthetic 
quality, ete. ; proper; correct. 

¢1430 Lypc. Jin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 60 luste weight 
halie justly the balaunce. 1588 W. Situ Lrief Descr. 
Lond, (art, MS. 6363 Mf. 13) If they ffynd [the weights] 
not lust: they breake them. 1598 YoxG Drana 491 A mar- 
uellous sweete concent keeping iust time and measure. 1671 
R. Bonun I! tnd 67 So that a just and moderate condensa- 
tion is necessary to the constitution of Winds. 1734 J. Warp 
Introd. Math. \. xi. (ed. 6) 139 The First Root 1s 300 being 
less than Just. 1750 Jonson Rambler No. 23 29 Rules 
for the just opposition of colours, and the proper dimensions 
of rufflesand pinners, 1821 J. Q. ADams in C. Davies J/e/7 
Syrst. in. (2371) 74 Lhe first of these injunctions..commands 


{ that the standards should he just. 


JUST. 


at : 1877 E.. R. Conner Bas. 
faith v. 203 The just balance between the moral and intel- 
leqtual sices of his nature is often destroyed. 

b. Alus. in just interval, intonation, cte.: War- 
monically pure; sounding perfectly in tune. 

1850 GeN. P, Tnomeson (t/t/e) Theory and Practice cf 
Just Intonation, 1878 W. H. Stoxe Scr. Basis Music v. 
§ 90 The differences of the old {mean-tone] and equal sys- 
tems (of temperament}, and their respective departures froin 
just intonation. 1881 Proapnouse Jus. Acoustics 353 Just 
Intonation, where allthe Fifths and Thirds ure perfect, used 
only by singers and theorists, 

6. Of speceh, ideas, opinions, argumetits, etc, : 
In aceordance with reason, truth, or faet; right; 
true; eorrect. Ol!ten with mixture of scnse 3 


1490 Caxton Eneydos xxi. 77 Ee refuseth to lene his eeres 
for 10 vnderstande my wordes that ben svo iuste and reson- 
able. a1610 Hearey 7 deophrastus 1636) 20 He main- 
taineth, that strangers speake wiser and juster things than 
his own fellow-citizens, 1725 Pore Odyss. 11. 544 Much 
he knows, and just conclusions draws From various prece- 
dents, and various laws. 1774 Gotvsw. Wat. //ist. 1776) 
V.136 A single glance of a good plate or a pictire imprints 
a juster idea than a volume could convey. 1888 Brvce 
dliuer, Conunw, LU. \sxv. 618 To present a just picture of 
American public opinion one niust cut deeper. 

tio. Of a copy, description, ealculalion, ete. : 
Ixact, aceurate. [So I. juste.) Said also of 
personal agents. Ods. 

1563 Winjet our Scoir Thre Quest. To Rdr., Wks. 1888 
1.60 We sett furth this just copie withont altering or ciking 
ony thing. 1657 R. Licon Marbadoes (1673) 33 Having 
given you a just account. of the bread and drink of this 
Island, 1691 Swirt A then. Soc., Like a just map. 1704 
J. Pitts Ace. Mlahemetans Pref. 1738) 7, I have since pro- 
cured a just Translation. 1737 Swit What passed in 
London, Yam apt to think his calculation just to a minute. 
1798 G. Forster Journ. Henyal to Eng. 1. 89 The Hindoos 
ef this day are just imitators, and correct workmen; but 
they possess merely the glimmerings of genius, 

+7. Adapted to something else, or to an end or 
purpose: appropriate ; suitable. Cds. 

¢ 1384 Citaucer //. aone ut. 211 [It] stant eke in so Tuste 
a place That cuery sovne mot to hyt pace. 1664 Evetys 
Kal. /ort. Introd. (1729) 187 How many Things to be done 
in their just Season. ¢ 1665 Mrs. Hurcuinson em. Coe. 
Llutchinson (1846) 32 He was very liberal to them, but ever 
chose just times and occasions to exercise tt. 1684 R. Wa- 
ter Nat. E afer, 10 Our Instrument remains still unalterably 
just to every place where ‘tis nade use of. 

+8. Of clothing, armour, cte.: Well adjusted, 
fitting exaetly. Hence, Fitting too elosely, tight. 
[So F. juste.) Cbs. 

a1400 Sir Perc. 273 His hode was iuste to his chynne. 
c1g00 Destr, Trey 9505 Mekull iust armur. a1gs0 Aud. 
de la Tour (1&68) 38 Sireite and welle sittinge and iuste, 
that sum tyme the fruite that was in me suffered payne and 
was in perelle. 1649 Lovitack Peems, Aramantha, \t 
{a robe} sate close and free, As the just bark unto the Tree. 

+9. Of a ealenlated result, measure, amount, 
number, date, cte.: Exaet, as opposed to approxi- 
inate. Also with defining word: That is exaetly 
what is designated ; =‘ (the) exaet..’. Ods. 

¢3391 Cuaucer Astrof. u. § 3 ‘lo haue take a Iust Ascen- 
dent by their Astrilabie. 1551 RecorpE Patiw, Anowl. 1. 
iv, Open your compasse to the iust length of y* line. 1594 
Ace. Bk. WW rayin Antiquary XXXII 218 {He] owes me 
.. the just some of iijé/r. xixs. id. 1596 Snaks. Afereh. V. 
Iv. 1. 327 If thou tak’st more Or lesse then a iust pound. 
1608 Wittet Hexapla Exod. 875 The forepart of the court 
was a just square. 1655 Futirx Ch. //ist, ix. iv. § 3 We 
cannot exactly tell the just time thereof. 1723-4 CHAMBERS 
tr, Le Clere’s Treat, Archit. 1. 105 1t shou'd be rais'd to 
the just height of the Windows. 1759 Bb. Martin Nat. 
Hist, Eng. 1. Cornwadl ¢ Wts Height and just Dalance. 
+b. Of an instrument, natural aetion, etc. : 
Exact or uniform in operation, regular, even. Ods. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Sompn. 7. 382 Thou shalt me fynde as 
lust as is asquyre. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 26 The 
vnfallible motion of the Planets, the iuste course of the yeere. 
1665-6 Phil. Jvans. 1.61 An instrument composed of two 
Rulers .. will be no Ionger just at all. 172r Daitev, Fuse? 
Divisors are such Numbers or Quantities which will 
divide a given Number or Quantity, so as to leave no Re- 
mainder. 1769 Sik W. Jones Pal. /ortune in Poems, etc. 
(1777) 23 Mark’d the just progress of each rolling sphere. 
a fo: Corresponding exactly in amount, duration, 


position. ete. ; equal; even, level. Ods. 

1551 Ropinson tr, J/ore’s Utof. u. iv, (1895) 141 Dyuyd- 
ynge the daye and the nyghte into xxiii iust houres. 1594 
Brunnevit Lxerc. wi. 1. xxiii. (1636) 343 Uniill the Taste 
degree of the said Signe do appeare just with the upper 
edge of the Horizon. ¢ 1630 Rispon S77. Devon § 46 (1810) 
sz That ..well in Derbyshire, which ebbeth and floweth 
by just tides. 1725 Pore Odyss. xiv. 483 The destin’d victim 
to dispart In sev’a just portions. 

+b. Charaeterized by or involving exaet eorre- 
spondence. Oés. 

1783 Hocartu Anal. Beauty xi. 83 They meet in just 
similitude. 1802 Parey Vat. Theot. xvi. (1819) 258 In con- 
sequence of the just collocation, and by means of the joint 
action of longitudinal and annular fibres. f 

+11. That is sueh properly, fully, or in all re- 
spects ; complete in amount or in eharaeter ; full; 
proper, ‘regular’. Just battle, in quot. 1603, a 
regular (pitehed) battle [= OF. juste dataille). Just 
age ( years’, full aye or age of discretion. Ods. 

1588 H. G. tr. Cataneo (¢ife) Briefe Tables to know 
redily how manie ranckes of footemen ..g0 to the making 
of a just battaile, 1588 D. RoGers in Ells Orig, Lett. 
Ser. n. IIL. 148 They are not minded to Crowne the yonge 
kinge, before he come to just yeares. 1603 Knoctes //ést. 
Turks (1622) 663 The skirmish was like to have come to a 


JUST. 


just Lattell. @1618 SytvesteR Fudith To Rdr., | am the 
first in Fraunce who in a just Poem hath treated in our 
tongue of sacred things, 1622 Bacox /fen, 17 42 This 
warre was rather a suppression of Rebels. then a warre with 
aiust Enemie. 1624 Bevew Lett. x. 136 It would require 
a iust volume to shew it. 1668 Cucrerrer & Core Barthol. 
Auat. 1. i. 128 When a man comes to a just age. 1732 
BerKe.ey Adciphr. 1. § 12 Published .. sometimes in just 
volumes, but often in pamphlets and loose pupers. 1778 Br. 
Lowrn Sranst, Isaiah ix. 7 note, A just poem, remarkable 
fur the regularity of its disposition, and the elegance of 
its plan. 

12. nonce-use. That just is or takes place: cf. 
Just adv. 5. 

1884 Browsinc Ferishtuh, T2v0 Camels 117 A lip’s mere 
tremble, Look’s half hesitation, cheek’s just change of 
colour. 

13. Comé. a. witha pple. (or another adj.), where 
Just is adverbial in sense, =justly: as just-borne, 
-conceived, -consuming, -dooming, judging, -kind- 
led, -tempered, -thinking; just-gentle. b. parasyn- 
thetic, as just-minded (whence just-mindedness). 

1595 Suaks. Fohr u. i. 345 Before we will lay downe our 
*iust-borne Armes, 1633 Forp Love's Sacr. v. i, The 
boundless spleen Of *just-consuniing wrath. 1598 SYLVESTER 
Du Bartas wii. . Noah 94 ‘Vhe deeds of Heav'ns *just- 
gentle king. /6id¢. 350 In my “just-kindled ire. 1848 Buck- 
Ley /éiad 110 *Just-minded, wise-reflecting Bellerophon. 
1887 adl Mall G. 20 Aug. 2/2 Confidence in the ~just- 
mindedness of their employers. 1829 E. S$. Swaine in Bis- 
choff I vollen Manuf. (1842) 11. 233 At the very name of 
a drawback or bounty .. the *just-thinking legislator must 
shrink with an instinctive distrust. 

Just, joust (dust, dzist),v.! Forms: 3-7 
iust.e, 4-7 ioust(e, (5 youst, yust, iowst, iost, 
6 iuyst), 7—-just, joust. [a. OF. juste-r (11the. , 
joster 12th c.), jouster (13the.) =Pr. usstar, jostar, 
Sp., Pg. justar, It. giostrare :—late pop.L. juxtare 
to approach, come together, meet, f. 7zx¢d near 
toycther. The sense ‘approach, join’, remained 
in OF. 

The historical Eng. spelling from the 13th c. is ust: cf. 
the cognate adjust :—L.adjuxtdre Under later French 
influence, jousé was used sometimes by Gower, Caxton, 
Spenser, and Milton, was preferred by Johnson, and used 
by Scott, and is now more frequent; but the pronunciation 
remained as in the historical spelling; the second pronun- 
ciation above is recent, and suggested by the spelling yoxs¢.] 

+1. (4 To join, to ally oneself. Os. rare. 

1250 Gen. & Fx. 1589 Esau wifuede us to dere Quan lie 

_iusted & bed so mat, Toc of kin Se canaan bi-gat. 

+2. z2¢ér. To join battle, cncounter, engage; es/. 
to fight on horseback as a knight or man-at-arms. 

¢ 1300 Cursor M. 21910 (Idinb.) Mikil leuer war him to 
here Hu roland iuste (Go¢¢, iusted], and oliuere. ¢ 1330 R. 
Brunner Chron, Wace (Rolls) 4379 Knyghte iustede, archers 
drowe On bobe parties fol manie bey slowe. c1380 Sir 
Feruuth. 105, \ wil kupe on hem my mij3t and dyngen hem 
al to douste Wheber pay wille on fote fizt ouper on horse 
iouste. c 1440 Bone Flor. 459 Fyfty of them issewed owte, 
For to juste in werre. 1657 Mitton P. ZL. 1. 583 And all 
who since, Paptiz'd or Infidel Jousted in Aspramont or 
Montalban. 

3. spec. To engage in a just or tournament; to 
run at tilt with lances on horseback. 

13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 872 Ozaines sir Gij ber com Gayer, 
Yo iuste wip him he drou3 him ner, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aut.’s 
7. 1628 Al that Monday Iusten they and daunce. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 63 To se .. The lusti folk iouste and 
tourneie. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 41 Sende to Iuste ayenst 
me somme of thy barons. ¢1489 — Sonues of Aymon i. 32 
They Iousted ny che worthyly but Reynawde iousted beste 
vpon his horse bayarde. «1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. W111 
85 I'he kyng..in his owne person Insted toall comers. 1508 
Suaks. Ver. ut. i. 116 There are Princes and Knights come 
from all partes of the world to [ust and ‘lurney for her loue. 
1755 Jounsox, Jo joust and fo just. 1773-83 Hooter Ori. 
Fur, xxvi. 524 Every chief .. He call’d to joust, and dar’d 
them tothe field. 1895 Worpsw, Prelude 1x. 455 Methought 
I saw a pair of knights Joust und-:rneath the trees, 1825 
Macautay &ss,, Aliltow (1851) I. 15 Knights, who vowed 
to joust without helmet or shield. 1868 Freeman Novus. 
Cong. I, viii. 261 Not justing with his lance as in a mimic 
tourney. 

b. With adverbial accusative. 

a 1661 Futcer MWorthies, Essex (1662) 330 An English. 
man challenged any of the French, to just a course or two 
on horse-back with him, ; 

4. In various fig. applications. 
To copulate.) 

1377 Lancr. 7. Pe. B. xx. 133 He iugged til a iustice 
and iusted in his ere, And ouertilte al his treuthe. 1549 
Courpl. Scot. vi. 58 Lyik tua gait buckis iustand contrar 
vthirs. sgt SyivestER Du Bartas 1. i. 515 Auster and 
Boreas justing furiously Under hot Cancer. 1608 /é/d. 1. 
tv. Iv. Sc/isme 941 So fare these miners; whom I pittte 
must That their bright valour should so darkly joust. 1639 
VY. ve Grey Coupl. Horsent. 5x His justing, howsoever 
without fruit, .. is but once only in the whole course of his 
life. 1824 Uyvron Def. Trunsf1. ii, The lion and his tusky 
rebels.. brought to joust In the arena, 

Just (dgzst), v2 [Aphetic f. Apsust.] trans. 
To adjust. ence Ju'sting v/. sd. 

1628 in G. Barry Orkuey fst. App. (1805) 473 That every 
pundlar be justed and made equal with the King’s pundlar. 
1883 Padl Mall G. 28 Sept. 14/1 Thoroughly understands 
gauging, justing, and every branch of the business to the 
minutest details. 

Just (dgzst), adv. 
use of F. 7zste.] 

1. Exactly, precisely; verily, actually ; 
cf. EVEN adv. 6. 


(In quot. 1639, 


{f. Just @.: cf. adverbial 


closely : 
Formerly often ever just. Quali- 


' 
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ying a prep., adv., or advb. phrase; or (ine, f, g) 
an adj., pron., or sb. 

a. Of placeor position. _/sst at, zn, over (etc.) 
the =at, in, over (etc.) the very. +/wst fo, right up 
to, even to, as faras to; just Zo the, to the very. 

Ya1400 JAorte Arth, 1123 The gyaunt he hyttez, Iust to 
the genitales; and iaggede thame in sondre. 1463 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 39 ‘hat ymage to be set just ageyn the 
peleer, 21533 Lo. Berxers Won Ixxxiii. 259 He passyd iust 
by kyng Charlemayn. 1560 Daus tr. Sleéitane’s Cot. 287 
‘There was also a chapel iust by, wherin were burning in- 
numerable Tapers. 1568 Grarton Chron. I. 267 The Eng- 
lishe Marshalles ranne abroade even iust to Parys, and 
brent Saint Germayns. 1616 Surtn. & Marxn. Country 
Farnie 2 Euen iust in the place whereupon the Sunne riseth. 
1617 Morvsox /éiz. 169 You have now hit me just where 
my paine lies. 1665 RK. Hooxe A/icrogr. v. 9 They double 
all the Stuff that is to be water’d, that is, they crease it just 
through the middle of it. 1711 STEELE Sect. No. 254 76 
A beautiful young Creature who sat just before me. 1745 
De Foe's Eug. Tra lesan xxv. (1841) 1. 248 We are butted 
and bounded just where we were in queen Elizabeth's time. 
1749 Firtpinc Yom Foues vu. x, Here is a very creditable, 
good house just by. 1884 Sir N. Linocey in Law Ke. 
25 Chance. Diy. 319 The case..appears to ine to break down 
just at the critical point. —2¢od. You know where the path 
crosses a small stream: I met him just there; yes, just at 
that spot. 

b. Of time. 

1574 Bourne Regim. for Sea Introd. (1577) C iij, Then 
ryseth the Sunne at fiue of the clocke tust, and setteth at 
seuen of the clocke just. 1599 Suaks. Hex, 1’, u. iii. 13 
A parted eu'n iust betweene Twelue and One. 1672 C. 
Manners in 12th Rep Jlist. ASS. Comut. App. v. 23 Mr. 
Cooper .. actually began it, but just then fell dangerously 
sicke. 1698 Frver sice, £. India & P. §9 Just that Day 
Twelvemonth you left me Aboard Ship at Gravesend. 1777 
Jounson Lett, to Mrs, Thrale 6 Oct., | purpose soon to be 
at Lichfield, but know not just when. 1853 Lytros Aly 
Novel in. iv, Just at that precise moment, who should appear 
but Mr. Stirn! 1895 Bookman Oct. 18/1 New Guinea was 
filling a good deal of colonial thoughts just then. 

ec. Of manner. /ust as = precisely in the way 
that, in the very way that. /zs¢ so, precisely in 
that way; exactly as has been said. 

1607-12 Bacon &ss., Custon: §& Educ. (Arb.) 368 To 
heare Men professe, .. give great wordes, and then doe iust 
as they lave done before. 1665 R. Hooke .Wicrogy. Ix. 57 
A Sphere, which will..grow bigger, just after the same 
manner..as the waves or rings on the surface of the water. 
1735 Pore Ef. Lady 161 She speaks, behaves, and acts just 
us she ought. 1819 Byron ¥vax un. clxvii, He was in love 
..S0 was she Just in the way we very often see. 1836 
Cuartotte Ettiorr //ye, Just as | am, witbout one plea. 
1831 Grant Witte England xvi. 383 Just so, just so, is the 
most conimion plirase of general assent. 189% E. Peacock 
AV. Brendon 1. 117, 1 will do just as you advise. 

d. Of degree. /zst as, just so, to the same de- 
gree as. 

1551 Recorve Pathw, Auowl, t. xix, Then shall you make 
one right line iuste as long as two of those vnequall sides. 
1688 J. Smitn Seroscope 51 So much of it as may sink it 
down just so low as the End of the Gage. 1766 GoipsM. 
Vic. IV, xx, Finding that my expectations were just as great 
as my purse. 1849 Macautay ///st, Eng. vii. 11. 209 His 
object was to grant just so much favour to them as might 
suffice to frighten the Churchmen into submission. 1889 
R. 3S. S. Bapen-Powe. Pigsticking 146 All other articles 
can be obtained just as well on the spot. — 

e. Of amount, number, or quantity: with a sb. 
or adj. 

1583 Stusnes Anat. Abdus. ti. (1882) 38 Such as..haue 
either iust nothing, or else very little at all. 1590 Suaks. 
Com. Err. iv.i. 7 Enen iust the sum that I do owe to you. 
1596 — JJerch. V.i1v. i. 326 Nor cut thou lesse nor more 
But iust a pound of flesh, 1653 H. More Auntid. Ath. 1. 
vii. (1712) 20 There are just five regular Bodies. ¢1717 
Prior Efpitapé 12 They did just Nothing all the Day. 1821 
J. Q. Avams in C. Davies Afetr. Syst. 1. (1871) 229 The 
troy weights..had then been just one century in use. 1883 
Daily News 22 Sept. 4/5 It is just a fortnight since Mr. Glad- 
stone embarked. 

f. Of likeness, sameness, identity, or the con- 
trary, with a sb. or adj. _/zst¢ it, precisely the very 
thing or point in question. 

1594 Hooker &ce/. Pol. w. iv. §1 They go about to make 
us belieue that they are just of the same opinion. 1600 
Suaks. 4d. 3. Z£. un. i. 56 "Tis iust the fashion. 1657 R. 
Licon Barbadoes (1673) 39 As dry as Stock-fish, and just 
such meat for flesh, as that is for fish. 1796 Jaxeé AusTEN 
Pride 5 Prej. ii, The astonishment of the ladies was just 
what he wished. 1809 Mackin Gr/ Béas yu.ii. P 3 You seem 
tobe justthethingforhim. 185: Mayne Rew Scalp Hunt. 
ii. x9 St Vrain said I was just the man for their life. 1862 
Mrs. H. Wooo dlrs. Hallié. 11. iii, ‘You have eaten it all 
the season’. ‘ That's just it’, answered Herbert. ‘I have 
eaten so much of it that lam sick of it’, 1865 Mars. CARLYLE 
Lett. U11.252 One cannot do just what one Itkes best. 

g. in U.S. used freely before a demonstrative, 
an interrogative introducing a subject-clause, etc. 

1884 G. B. Goove Fisheries U. S. Sect. v. 11. 543 Just 
what makes the best lodgement for oyster spawn. .has been 
greatly discussed. /éid. 544 Just how many bushels a man 
will place on an acre depends upon both his means and his 
judgment. 1900 Hemet in School Rev. (U.S.) June 322 
Just this happened in Latin. ; 

h. Not just: not exactly, not quite. 

1719 De For Crusoe 1. xix, Our guide being something 
before us, and not justinsight. 1816 CHatmers Let. in Life 
(1851) Il. 59, I told you .. that 1 was not just so well. 

+2. In an exact or accurate manner; so as to 
correspond cxactly; with precision ; accurately ; 


punctually; correctly. Ods. 
1549-62 STERNHOLD & H. /s. ciii. 14 The Lord that made 
vs knowetb our shape, Our mould and fashion iust. 1575 


JUST, 


Gamut. Gurton u. ii, Her cock .. yt nightly crowed so 
just. 1590 SwiINBURNE Testaments 19 b, Borrowing that 
definition, which agreeth so iust with their testamentes. 
¢ 1600 SHAKS. Soun. cix, I returne againe lust to the time. 
1667 Perys Diary 1 Oct., The instrumental musick he had 
brought by practice to play very just. 1743 T. Joxes in 
Buccleuch MSS. Uist. MSS. Commi.) I. 405, 1 .. send the 
enclosed plan, which describes the ground very near just. 

+b. So as to fit exactly ; in a close-fitting way : 
cf. Just a. 8. Obs. 

1561 Daus tr. Budlinger on Apoc. (1573) 16b, This [coat] 
cleaueth iust to the body. 1607 Torsert Four. Beasts 
(1658) 310 The first pin would be somewhat flat in the midst, 
to the intent that the other, being round, may’..close the 
juster together. 1676 ErHerepce Alan of lode t. i, You 
ove to have your clothes hang just, sir. 

+3. In replies and expressions of assent ; =‘ Ex- 
actly so’, ‘just so’, ‘right’. Also even just. Obs. 

41533 Fritu Answ. Rastel Wks. (1573) 14 Even iust, if 
heauen fell we should catche larkes. 1588 SHaks. 774. A. 
iv. ii. 24 O ’tis a verse in Horace, 1 know it well. .. Afoore. 
I just, a verse in Horace. 1600 — A. 3. LZ. un. ii. 281 Sag. 
Rosalinde is your loues name? Ord. Yes, lust. 1694 Con- 
GREVE Double Dealer 1.ii, #. You know laughing without 
ajestisasimpertinent; hee! as,as—C. As dancing without 
afiddle. F. Just, i’ faith! 1698 Vansrucn /'vov, Wise 1. 
it, 7. 1 guess the dialogue, madam, is supposed to be between 
your majesty and your first minister. Lady /. Just. 

4, adsol. of time: Exactly at the moment spoken 
of; preciscly now (or then). a. with retrospective 
reference: Not before this (or that) moment; hence 
loosely, A very little before; with little preceding 
interval ; within a brief preceding period; very re- 
cently. b. with prospective reference: Not after 
this (or that) moment; hence loosely, A very little 
after, ‘directly’, ‘in a moment’, very soon; also, 
of state or condition, On the point of being.., all 
but, very nearly. (See also 7zest xow in 7.) 

1667 Mitton ?, L. 1v. 863 The western foint, where those 
half-rounding guards Just inet, and closing stood in squadron 
joind. 1671 R. Bouun Jf fxd 177 Winds .. wbere they come 
just off from the Burning Sands, 1681-6 J. Scott Chim, Life 
(1747) IIL. 538 With what a stern and terrible Majesty he 
sits upon yonder flaming Throne, from whence hie is now just 
ready to exact of ye a dreadful Account. 1697 DeypEN 
Wirg. Georg. 430 Broken Boughs and Thyme, And pleas- 
ing Casia just renew'd in prime. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. 
xMiil, Presently the captain replied, ‘Yell his excellency Lam 
just a coming’. Le S. Haywarp Sev. v. 145 The apostle 
had just been speaking of Jesus Christ. 1768 STERNE Sent. 
Fourn. (1778) I. 10 (Fille de Chambre’, 1 was just bidding 
her—but she did it cf herself. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
VI. 492 His only child was just dead. 1884 Dazly News 
23 May 5 The writer adds that he * saw a man just dead, and 
he was crawling towards us’, (Lag. Dial. Dret.s.v., Pent 
brokesh. ‘He's just dead*=likely todie soon.] Jed, | have 
just seen him cross the street. 

5. No more than; only, merely; barely. Often 
preceded by dz or only. a. qualifying a vd. or adj. 

1665 R. Hooke ALicrogr. vii. 38 Distilled water, that is so 
cold that it just begins to freeve. 1693 Drvoen Favenat 
(1697) p. Ixxv, Let Horace, who is the Second, and but just 
the Second, carry off the Quivers and the Ariows. 1735 
Pore Ef. Lady so She..was just not ugly, and was just not 
nad. 1739 Cuestexr. Left. (1774) 1. xxxvi. 125 He can just 
be said to live, and that isall. 1810 ScorT Lady of L. 1. 
ii, The Western hreeze Just kissed the lake, just stirred the 
trees. 1826 — If oodst. xiii, Everard had but just time to 
bid Wildrake hold the horses. 1849 Macaucay “ist, Ang. 
ii. 1.157 Men who. .seemed to chink that they had given an 
illustrious proof of loyalty by just stopping short of regicide. 
1889 R.S. S. Baoen-Powett Pigstiching 98 Fissures just 
wide enough to adimit a horse's leg. 

b. with a sé, 

1785 Burns rst Ep. Lapraik ix, 1 am nae Poet, in a sense, 
But just a Rhymer, like, by chance. 1865 Mrs. CarLyLe 
Lett, 111. 279 Just a line to say that all goes well. 1884 
W.C. Smith Atédrostan 92 Doris is not a Cleopatra .. she’s 
just a Highland lady Touched with an Eastern strain. 

ce. Used to extenuate the action expressed by a 
verb, and so to represent it as a small thing. 

1815 Scott //’az, |xiii, As it’s near the darkening, sir, wad 
ye just step in by to our house? 1826 Disraewi 77. Grey 
u. xvi, I will just walk on till Iam beneath her window. 
1862 G. Macponatp D. Elgtubrod vii. 129 Just tell my maid 
to bring me an old pair of gloves. 1884 F. M. Crawrorp 
Rom. Singer 1. 4 Just imagine whether you are not quite 
as able to feed him as Gigi is. 1898 FLor. MontGomerY 
Touy 13 Mother! do just get in with me for a few minutes 
till the train starts. 


6. No lessthan; absolutely; actually, positively ; 
really; quite; neither more nor less than, simply. 


Chiefly Sc. and dad. 

1726 J. M. Vvag. Hist. Chev. 84 When I heard_tbis 
melancholy News, | was just ready to expire with Grief. 
1768 Ross //eleuore 1. 11 They were a’ just like to eat 
their thumb That he with Nory sae far ben should come. 
Jbid. 30 Her stinking breath Was just enough to sconfise 
ane to death. 1838 Jas. Grant Sé. Lond. 209 She jost did, 
Sir, 1863 Mrs. H. Woov J/rs. Hallit. xix, If anybody 
asked you for your head, ma’am, you'd just cut it off and 
give it. 1866 ree Crown of Olives (1873) 75 ‘ But what 
has all this to do with our Exchange?’ .. My dear friends, 
it has just everything to do with it. od. collog. He's got 
a double first, isn’t it just splendid? 

b. As an emphatic expletive; in Sc. and north, 
dial., strengthening an assertion: Truly, indeed. 

1855 Smeotey //, Coverdale v.26 Won't they be surprised 
tosee us, just? 1891 Newcastle Even. Chrow. 19 Mar. 3/4 
Mr, Williamson. Was ita ferocious dog? Witness. It was, 
just. Alod. Sc. A. I did not take it! &. You did just. 


7. Just now. a, Exactly at this point of time ; 
at this exact moment ; precisely at present. 


JUSTAUCORPS. 


1631-6 J, Scott Chr. Life (1747) HII. 324 The Prince of 
Devils is jus! now mnstering up all his Lezions against me. 
1860 Mrs. Carrytr Leff. IIT. 43 Just now I am too vexed 
for inaking a good story. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
I. v. 394 Just now he did nothing to check the panic. .)/o:d. 
That is his residence ; hut he is not there just now. 

b. But now; only a very short time ago. 

1633 Forn'71s Pity 1. iv, My barber told me just now, 
that there is a fellow come to town [etc.]. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect, No. 106 6 The good Man whoin I have just now 
mentioned. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) III. 246 As you 
were saying just now, 

¢e. Directly, immediatcly, very soon, presently. 

1682 [)'Urrey Butler's Ghost 1.75 Vhat 1 will, Cries he 
But (quoth the Squire) just now T'must he. 1879 Trottorr 
Thaieas ix. 187, I will give one or two instances just now. 
igor Eng. Dial. Dict.s.v., Cumberl, Vl come just now. (So 
in most local dialects.] : 

8. Comé. with pples., and with adjs. 

1605 Syivester Du Lartas u. iii. wv. Captaines, Just- 
Duked Josuah cheers the Abramides To Canaans Conquest. 
1818 Bestuam Ch, Eng. 55 An infant? Yea, a just-born 
infant. 1847 L. Hunt Jeu, Women, & B. (1876) 297 A just- 
hearable specimen of the way in which ladies of qualiy 
could write. 1876 Gro. Ettor Dan. Der. \xiii, Her curls 
in as much disorder as a just-awakened child's. 1884 
KF. H. Myers in Fort. Rev. 613 The companionship of 
the justelder sister, 1885 J. K. Jerome On the Stage 27 
There heing a dismal, jusi-got-up sort of look about him. 


|| Justaucorps (3%stokor). Also 7 justa- 
corps, -aeor, -icore, -ieord, -ico, y justiecor; 
justi-, justycoat: see also CHesTIcoRE and JEts- 


TIEcoR, [F., f. juste close-fitting + au corps to the 
body. The anglicized forms justécore, etc. now 


survive only as archaisms. ] 

A close-fitting garment: sfec. a. A body-coat 
reaching to the knees, worn in the latter half of 
the 17th and part of the 18th cent. b. An outer 
garment worn by women in the latter part of the 
7th c. @. Sc. A jacket or waistcoat with slceves. 

1656 Biount Glossagr. To Rdr., In London many of the 
Tradesmen have new Dialects .. The Taylor is ready to 
mode you into a... Justacor, Capouch [etc.]. 1667 Pirys 
Diary 26 Apr., With her velvet-cap..and a black just- 
au-corps. 1672 AeceBk. Sir 3. Foulis Mar. (t8)4) 4 For 
silk and threid.. to make my justicord. 1678 Drynex 
Limberhan w.i, Give her out the tlower'd Justacorps, with 
the Petticoat belonging to’t. 1705 Ecstos in Hearne Collect. 
30 Nov. (O. H.S.) 1. 107 His justaucorps brac’t to his body 
tight. a1825 WS. Poems Jam.), ‘Vhe justicoat syne on he 
flung. 1854 Mrs. Oupuant Wagd. Mephurn 1.154 Vl buy 
him a bonnie justiecor. 1887 Diary IV. Cunningham 
Introd. 28 He had alsoa Justycoat, or tightly-fitting hody 
coat. 1896 West. Gaz. 28 July 1/3 The scene. .is laid in the 
Pyrenees ..the women look gorgeous in red justaucorps. 

+Justen, v. Os. [f. Just a., after fasten, 
hasten, ctc.] trans. To adjust, regulate. 

1659 Leak Waterwks. 20 When the said Dyal shall be 
well justned, it shall continue a long time without altera- 
tion. /brd. 23 To justen the course of the Hours, you must 
lengthen or shorten the Syphon. 1665 R. Hooke Micragr. 
Pref. cij, Having thus justned and divided it. 

+ Justening, justninge, an erroneous form, 
app.confounding JUSTING, jousééng,and GESTENING. 

€ 1330 Florice & Bl. (1857) 215 Vh' Ameral hath to his iust- 
ening [v.»» iustninge, Tustinges, gestninge] Other half 

hondred of riche king [v.». kinges]. ¢ 1375 Sir Beues 3766 
(MS, Caius Coll.) Sere wost bou no pynyg Off pis ylke grete 
iustenyng [v9 iustyng]. 

Juster, jouster (dzo'sta1, dz@sta1). [a. AF. 
justour "= OF. gusteor, justeur, f. juster Just vl; 
for suffix, see -ER* 3.] One who justs or fights on 
horseback with a spear, in battle or (esp. in later 
use) in tournament ; a tilter; hence. fan antagonist. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 7657 Pey ar fighters 
and nohle iustours, 13.. A. Ads. 3325 lustere he is, with 
the beste, He can his launce thorugh threste. 14.. tr. 

Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 215 In the ryght hande of thyne 
enemys, the Swerde mene; In the lyfte hande, the Iusters 
wyth Speris. 1470-85 Matory Arthur x. xvii, A passyng 
good kny3t, and the hest Iustar that euer I sawe. 1598 YONG 
Diana 491 Let him that hath prooued himselfe so weake a 
iuster, row in my place. 1820 Scott J/onast. xxvii, No.. 
plumed jouster of the tilt-yard. 1856 Boker Poems, Leonor 
de Guzman ut. i, Like two hrave jousters at a course of 
spears, _ 

+ b. A horse for justing ; a charger. Olds. 

13.. A. Als. 1400 (Lincoln’s Inn MS.) Seven and twenty 
hundredis asondre, Strong in felde, apon iusters.. And fif 
hundred fot men, ¥ fynde. /6ye. 1867 The knyghtis redy 
on iusters. (MS. Laud Misc. 622 (a hetter text) reads 
destrers in both passages.] 

Justful, 2. 06s. exc. dial, [irreg. f. Just a. 
+-FUL.] Just, rightful, righteous. 

1534 WHITINTON Tudllyes Offices 1. (1540) 14 Not to make 
promesse to a madde man..may he ryght and iustfull. 
@ 1634 Cuarman dl dphonsus (1654) 64 Lhe rightfull Gods have 
pour'd their justfull wrath Upon thy Tyrants head. [1882 
Jas. Wacker Faunt to Auld Reekie 221 Aye hae justfu’ 
dealins wi'them.] ; 

Justice (dzv'stis), 55. Forms: 2-4 iustise, 
(3 -1ze), 3-6 -is, -ys, (4 iostyse), 3-7 iustice, 
4-6 -yee, 5 -yse, (6 -es), 7- justice. [a. OF. 
justise, -ice (jostise) uprightness, equity, vindica- 
tion of right, administration of law, jurisdiction, 
court of justice, infliction of punishment, gallows, 
judge, etc. (=Pr., Sp. justicia, Pg. justica, It. gius- 
lizia), ad. L. justétéa righteousness, uprightness, 
equity, f. zs¢us Just. Sense 4 was the first to be 
adopted trom Norman Fr,] 
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I. The quality of being just. 

1. The quality of being morally) just or righteous; 
the principle of jnst dealing ; the exhibition of this 
quality or principle in action ; just conduct; in- 
tegrity, rectitude. (One of the four cardinal virtues.) 

Commutative, DistTRipuTive justi ¢ see these words, 

¢1340 Cursor Al, 8743 \Fairf.) Alle loued salamon for his 
lustise. 1387 T. Usk est. Love it. i. (Skeat) L 73 Vertucs 
of soule.. whiche been Prudence, Justice, ‘I'emperaunce, 
and Strength. 1470-85 Mavory Arthur 1. vii, Ther was he 
sworne vnto his lurdes & the comyns for to he a true kyng, 
to stand with true [ustyce fro thensforth the uayes of his 
lyf. 1531 Ecvot Gov. 1. i, The auncient Ciuilians do saye 
iustice 1s a wille perpetual! and constaunt, whiche gyueth 
to euery man his right. 1600 E. Buount tr. Conestaggio 
265 A certaine person .. said that in iustice they should 
hurne these priests. 1613 Suaks. /Jen. L'77/, itn. i 116 
If you haue any Lustice, any Pitty. 1733 Porr Fss. Mfan 
ut. 280 Forc’d into virtue thus by Self-defence, Ev’n 
kings learn’d justice and benevolence. 1 Junius Lett. 
v.27 Iu justice to our friends, 1848 W. J. O'N. Dacst 
Recoll. O'Connell 1. i. 19 The most important ingredient in 
‘justice to Ireland’ is the restoration of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, 1855 Macaucay //ist. Eng. xii. IIL. 212 It would be 
found that the path of justice was the path of wisdom. 

+2. Theol. Observance of the divine law; right- 
cousness; the state of being righteous or * just 
before God’. Ods. 

1534 More Sreat. Passton Wks. 1241/1 By the fall ot 
Adam, the whole kynde of man.. lost original iustice. 1563 
Man Musculus’ Commonpl. 117, Regenerate into new 
men, so that suppressyng the raygne of synne, we may serve 
justice. rs81 Marseck BA, Bo 187 Christ hauing ful- 
filled it [the law] for vs, is made our iustice, sanctification, 
Ke. 1622 I. Sypennam Serm. Sol. Occ. (1637) 70 Whence 
I gather..that that justice which is cone on them 
consists rather in the participation of Christs inerits.. than 
in any perfection of vertues or qualities infused. 

3. Conformity (of an action or thing) to moral 
right, or to reason, truth, or fact; rightfulness; 
fairncss; correctness ; propriety; = JUSTNESS 2, 3. 

1588 Suaks. 77f. A. 1. i. 2 Defend the iustice of my Cause 
with Armes. 1 — Two Gent. w., ili. 29 Thinke..on the 
iustice of my flying hence, To keepe me from a most vnholy 
match. 1608 — /’er. iv. tit. g A Drinces To equall any 
single Crowne a'th'earth, [th iustice of compare. 1746 
Moret, Judas Maccalens, ‘Souna an alarm’, Justice 
with courage is a thousand men. a 1769 Riccacioun .Voles 
Galatians 143 With great justice does he bear the title of 
truth, 1885 Law Simes LXNXIX. 130/1 Every lawyer .. 
will appreciate the justice of these observations. 

+ b. Just claim, right (4o something . Cds. 

1621 Fretcuer /sh. Princess 1. viii, What justice have 
you now vnto this lady ? 

II. Judicial administration of law or equity. 

4. ixercise of authority or power in maintenance 
of right; vindication of right by assignment of re- 
ward or punishment ; requital of desert. 

Poetical justice: the ideal justice in distribution of re- 
wards and punishments supposed to befit a poem or otlier 
work of imagination. 2 

1137-54 O. £. Chron, an. 1137 Pa the suikes under garton 
dfat] he [Stephen] milde man was..& na iustise ne dide. 
[bid, an. 1140 He dide god iustise and makede pais. a 1300 
Cursor M 150 Sal be sythen tald..o salomon be wis How 
craftilik he did iustis. c1460 Fortescue Abs. 4 Lim. Mon, 
xix. (1885) 156 We shul nowe mowe enjoye oure owne goode, 
and live vndir justice. a 1948 Hatt Chron., Fen. V,73b, 
I am..an anoynted kyng, to whom .. it apperteineth .. to 
minister to them indilferent iustice, 1670 CLARENDON Con- 
templ. Ps, ‘Vracts (1727) 60x Where justice is not, the fer- 
tilest land becomes barren. 1679 DrybeNn J rotlus & Cr. Pref., 
We are glad when we hehold his Crimes are punish d, and 
that Poetical Justice is done upon him. 1751 JouNnson 
Rambler No. 93 2 6 Addison is suspected to have denied 
the expediency of poetical justice because his own Cato was 
condemned to perish in a good cause [cf. Spect No. 40], 
1873 Hamerton Jitell, Life u. ii. (1876) 405 This rough 
justice of the world. 

5. The administration of law, or the forms and 
processes attending it; judicial proceedings; fin 
early use, Legal proceedings of any kind (0és.). 

Bed of 7., College of 7., Court of 7. . see BEp 7, CoLLece 
te, Courti. High Court of Fustice: see quot. 1873. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synue 1310 pe fyfpe..ys sle no 
man wyb byn honde Wyb outyn iustyce, for felonye. 
¢ 1330 — Chron. (1810) 315 Po ilk men.. suld .. enforme 
jour kynges, Withouten mo justise or trauaile of ober 
lordynges. 1484 Caxton Fadles of sEsop v. x, My fader 
was no legist..ne also man of ILustyce. 1591 Lam- 
BARDE A rcheiou (1635) 16, I gather.. that the King himselfe 
had a High Court of Justice. 1612 Bacon Ess., Judicature 
(Arb.) 456 The place of Iustice is an hallowed place. 1615 
G. Sanpvs 7rav. 62 Here the Vizier Bassas of the Port .. 
do sit in iustice. @1715 BuRNET Own Tinte (1823) I. 300 
The Lord Clarendon put the justice of the nation in very 
good hands. 1727 A. Hamitton Vew Ace. £. Ind. 1. v. 48 
In no Part of the World is Justice bought and sold more 
puhlickly than here. 1859 Texxyson Enid 37 Assassins, 
and all flyers from the hand Of Justice. « 1873 Act 36 4 37 
Viet. c. 66 § 4 The said Supreme Court shall consist of two 
permanent Divisions, one of which, under the name of 
‘Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice’, shall have and 
exercise original jurisdiction. 

+b. The persons administering the law; a judi- 
cial assembly, court of justice. Oés. (In early 


quots. difficult to separate from pl. of sense 8.) 
a1300 Cursor J. 14855 If ani man war tan for oght He 
suld hefore iustijs [v.7». iustice, iustis] be broght. ¢ 1330 
R. Brunxe Chron, (1810) 58 Perfor was pe dome gyuen 
borgh be Iustise, To exile be erle Godwyn. c1400 Vwvatne 
4 Gazw., 3446 Ives the assyse, Whils sityng es of the iustise. 
1529 Rastect Pastyme, Hist, Brit. (1811) 222 There was a 
solempnejustyce in Smythfylde where were present ye kynge 
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of Englande [etc.]. 1654 Sir E. Nicitotas in A. Pafers 

(Camden) II. 85 Vouching the proceedings against the Brasj- 

lians and particularly such as were of the high justice there. 
+ch Tacicinl authority, jurisdiction. Ods. 

¢ 1480 Alerlin 575 The xix kynges .. comaunded alle hein 
that were vnther theire Iustice. 1617 Monyson /éim, m1. 
205 Not onely the free Cities of the Empire have the privi- 
ledge of the Sword, or capitall eee to them, 

d, In collog. phrases, as /edwood or /Jeddart 
(= Jedburgh) justice, trial after execution. Simi- 
larly + Cupar justice. Justices’ justice, an ironical 
expression for the kind of justice administered by 
petty magistratcs, esp. when marked by disp1 opor- 
tionate severity. 

1706 A. Suttirps Eng. Ch. Commun. Pret 8 Guilty of 
Conper Justice and Jedburgh Law as the proverb is. 1802 
Scott Milnstr. Scot. Border Pref. ea! 27 The memory of 
Dunbar's legal proceedings at Jedburgh, are preserved in the 
proverbial phrase, ‘ Jeddart Justice’, which signifies trial 
after execution, 1828 — /. AM. Perth xxxil, We will have 
Jedwood justice—hang in haste and try at leisure. 
/:xamincr $02/2 (An example of] Justices’ Justice. 1867 
Miss Brappon dur, Floyd xvi, Servants’-hall justice all 
the world over. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 357 The 
‘justice's justice’ of the Vibiuses and Floruses, 

+ G. Infliction of punishment, legal vengeance on 
an offender ; esp. capital punishinent ; exccution. 
To do zustice on ot ufou lof), to punish, esp. by 
death. Ods. 


{1137-543 see 4.1 1400 Row. Rose 7036 Blamed of any 
vyce, Of whiche men shulden doon lustyce. ¢1477 Caxton 
Jason 7& Ve sente to Zethephius that he sholde do iustice 
on his sernauntes. 1489 — Sonnes of Aynion 584 Late vs 
Le drowned, hanged, or drawen, or what iustyse ye wylle. 
1523 Lo. Gerners Froiss. I. ccxxx. 310 Bycause of the 
Miarucylous cruclt iustyece that he tad done. a 1625 
Freicurr Bloody Lrother .i, Rob, Take his head Off with 
a Sword. Sed..."Tis the best Of all thy damned justices. 
(1876 FREEMAN orm. Cong. V. xxiv. 520 Justice .. in the 
Special sense of heavy and speedy vengeance on offenders 
+, was... far more on men's lips than it bad been in the 
eldez day. ] 

tb. A place or instrument of cxecution; a gal- 
lows. Ods. 

¢ 1470 Wanry Wallace vit. 30 Thar ordand thai thir lordis 
suld be slayne : A iustice maid, quhilk wes of nekill mayne. 
1484 Caxton Lables of “sop v1. xiv, As men ledde hym to 
the Tustyce, his moder folowed hym and wepte sore. 

7. Versonificd, csp. in scnse 4: often represented 
in art as a goddess holding balanced scales or a 
sword, sometimes also with veiled eyes, betokening 
impartiality. (=L. Justitia.) 

1599 Suaks, 2 /Jen. JV, y. il. 102 You are right Lustice, and 
you weigh this well : Therefore still beare the Ballance, and 
the Sword. 1629 Mitton Morn. Nativity 141 Yea, Truth 
and Justice then Wil! down return to men, Orbed in a 
rainbow. 1784 Cowrer ask iv. 683 Conducting trade At 
the swords point, and dyeing the white robe Of innocent 
commercial justice red. 1872 Swinsurne £ss. 4 Stud. 
‘1875) 28 He catled upon justice hy her other name of 
mercy ; he claimed for all alike the equity of compassion. 

TIT. An administrator of justice. 

The name Justitia was applied (in the r1th cent.) tn a 
general way to persons charged with the administration of 
the law, esp. to the sheriffs ; it was suhsequently limited to 
the president or one of the members of the Curia Regis, 
out of which the courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer were developed. These judges were spe- 
cifically denominated justices ttrnerant, in cyre, of assize, 
of oyer and terminer, of jail delivery, etc.: see these words. 
In the Court of Exchequer .which had a peculiar history) 
they were termed éarons. 

8. generally. A judicial officer; a judge; a 
magistrate. 

fexr72 Vee de St. Thoin. 46 Et quant il s’en parte de la 
cambre de rei Justices et baruns, tel que numer ne dei, 
L'escrierent en haut a hu et a desrei. 1188 GLANVtLL VI. 
vii, Pone coram me vel iusticiis incis..]oquelam quae est in 
coritatu tuo inter A, et N.] 

e12z00 Vices & Virtnes 105 Justicia pat is rihtwisnesse... 
Hie awh wel to bene iustise inne godes temple. c 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 37/111 Abiatar pat bo was Tustise, lupur 
inov3. 1297 R. Griouc. (Rolls) 1416 Pilatus he sende 
puder hor Tustise to be bere Vorto holde hom harde inou. 
a1300 Cursor Al. 4617 Stiward of al mi kingrik Sal! 
pou be made and hei iustis. 13.. £. £. Alit. P. B. 877 
Who loyned be be Iostyse our iapez to blame. ¢1380 Sir 
Ferumb, 3817 Alle..prayede god, be he3e iustys, Scholde 
scheld him fram ys enymys. ¢1485 £. Ang. Misc. (Warton 
Cluh) 29 To 3eyf aconthis at the laste, Befor the most feyrful 
Justyse. 1611 Bistes Esdras viii. 23 Thou, Esdras. .ordaine 
1udges, and iustices, that they may iudge in all Syria_ and 
Phenice. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T., Acts xiii. 15 Thus 
were their Rulers like Church Justices. 


9. spec. In Great Britain and the United States: 
A member of the judicature. a. A judge presiding 
over or belonging to one of the superior courts, 
sfec., in England, one of the courts of King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer; since the 
consolidation of the courts in 1873, a member of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature; formerly ap- 
plied also to various officers exercising special ju- 
dicial functions, as the commissioners who governed 
Treland during the absence of the Lord Lieutenant 
or the vacancy of that office. 

High Justice (in quot.? 1297)=Jestician1. Chief Justice 
or Lord Chief Justice, formerly, the title of the judges 
presiding over each of the courts of King's Bench and of 
Common Pleas; both offices are now merged under the 


title of Lord Chief Fustice of England. ‘Vhe judges of the 
Court of Appeal are called Lords Justices, and have the 
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style of Right Honourable, a judge of the High Court 
of Justice is called A/r, Fustice, and has the style of 
Honourable, In the United States Chief Fustice is the 
designation of the presiding judge in the U. S. Supreme 
Court, and in the supreme court of each state. So in 
the British Colonies. See also Justice-CLerK, Justice- 
GRNERAL. 

(1276 Act 4 Edw. J, Acorde est..que Iustices ailent parmi 
la terre, a enquere e oiler et terminer les pleintes e les 
quereles de trespas.] 1297 RK. Grouc. (Rolls) 10201 Pe 
bissopes .. amansede vaste Alle bat suich dede dude, king 
& quene bope, & hor Iustizes ek, /ééd. 10754 Sire steuene 
of segraue was imad po hei iustise In sire hubertes stude de 
boru. 1377 Lanecu. P. Pl. B. 11. 319 Al shal be but one 
courte, And one baroun be iustice. @1goo0 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 361 Pe wryt pat me pledeth in be citee by-fore J ustyces. 
1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 81 That same nyght was 
browte in sir Roger Chamle cheffe justes of the kynges 
hench, sir Edwarde Montageu cheffe justys of the comyn 
place. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 33 The Lord 
chiefe Justice of England in the time of King Henry the 
fourth, who was sostrictly bent to the observation of justice. 
1681 Lurrrett. Brief Rel. 11 May, The lord chief justice 
Pemberton told him, That..there were three of them, (Mr. 
justice Jones, Mr. justice Raymond, and my self) of opinion 
that his plea should be over-ruled. @ 1734 Nortn Life 
Ld. Guildford (1825) I 196 He was advanced to the post 
of Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. /ééd. 312 This 
Sir William Scroggs was made Lord Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench, while his Lordship satin the Common Pleas. 
1873 Act 36 & 37 Vict. c 66 § 5 The several Puisne Justices 
of the Courts of Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas respec- 
tively. J/éid. § 6 The ordinary and additional Judges of 
the Court of Appeal shall be styled Lord Justices of Appeal. 
1883 HVharton’s Law. Lex. (ed. 7) 146/1 In 1881, after the 

rumotion of Lord Chief Justice Coleridge to the office of 

rd Chief Justice of England, the office [of Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas] was abolished .. under s, 31 of the 
: Act 1873, and merged in that of Lord Chief Justice of 
england. 1890 Gross Gild Merch. I1. 16 The burgesses of 
Beaumaris were summoned before the Justices Itinerant. 

Jig. 1622 Br. Hatt Seri. v. 129 Every man makes him- 
self a Justice Itinerant, and passeth sentence of all that 
comes beforehim. 1633 Eart Mancu. A/ Mondo (1636) 79 
Thy conscience is a Justice Itinerant with thee. . 

b. A justice of the peace (see next) or other in- 
ferior magistrate; esp. in pl. ¢he Justices. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 10 Being... brought 
before a Justice upon suspition of his wretched living. 1598 
Suaks. Merry IV. u. ili. 49 Though wee are Iustices, and 
Doctors, and Church-men..wee haue some salt of our youth 
in vs. 1599 B. Jonson £v. Alan out of Hutm.v.ii, A Kins- 
man of Iustice Silence. 1749 Fietpinc Yom Fones ui. vi, 
Much less would have satisfied a bench of justices on an 
order of hastardy. 1771 SmMotteTT Heuanuph. Cl. 12 June, 
‘The house was visited by a constable..with a warrant from 
Justice Buzzard to search the box of Humphry Clinker. 
1867 Act 29 4 30 Vict. c. 118 § 15 Where a child ap- 
parently under the age of twelve years is charged before 
two Justices or a Magistrate. 

10. Justice of the Peace (+ Justice of peace): 
an inferior magistrate appointed to preserve the 
peace in a county, town, or other district, and dis- 
charge other local magisterial functions. Abbre- 


viated J.P. Hence + /zestice-of-peaceship. 

Justices of the peace were instituted in England in 1327, 
and ate appointed by the sovereign's special commission, 
directing them, jointly and severally, to keep the peace in 
the area named. Their principal duties consist in commit- 
ting offenders to trial before a Judge and jury when satisfied 
that there is a Arisma@ facie case against them, convicting 
and punishing summarily in minor causes, granting licenses, 
and acting, if County Justices, as judges at Quarter Sessions. 
See also Quorum. “ 

[1320 Rolls Parlt. 1. 379/1 Loco Tbome Yngglesthorp 
Nuper_assignati Justic. Pacis. 1363 Act 37 dw. ///, 
c. 12 En les conimissionz des iustices de le peace.] 1439 
Rolls Parlt. V. 33/1 Yat Justicez of yee Pees haue power 
to enquer therof. 1583 StussEes Anat. Abus. u. (1882) 
106 Maye they bee lustices of peace, Iustices of Quoram, 
lustices of Assises. 1597 SHaxs. 2 Hen, /V,m1. ii. 64, [am 
Robert Shallow..a poore Esquire of this Countie, and one 
of the Kings Iustices of the Peace. @1613 OverBurY 
Characters, Meere Common Lawyer Wks. (1856) 86 The 
stating him in a Justice of peace-ship. 1662-3 Pepys Diary 
17 Mar., Our patent to be Justices ot the Peace in the City. 
1752 Fiecoine A media 1. 1i, The clerk .. doubted whether 
a justice of peace had any such power. 1824 Scotr Sz. 
Ronan's xxxii, You will answer the purpose a great deal 
better .. provided you are a justice of peace. 1898 J. kK. 
Jerome Sec. Thoughts 266 The local J. P. of the period. 

IV. Phrases and combinations. 

ll. Phrase. Zo do justice to (a person or thing): 
a, to render (one) what is his due, or vindicate his 
just claims; to treat (one) fairly by acknowledging 
his merits or the like; hence, To treat (a subject 
or thing) in a manner showing due appreciation, 
to deal with (it) as is right or fitting. Zo do 
oneself justice, to perform something one has to 
do in a manner worthy of one’s abilities. 

1679 DrvpEN Troilus § Cr. Pref., I cannot leave this sub- 
ject before I do justice to that Divine Poet by giving you 
one of his passionate descriptions. 1715 De For fam. 
Zustruct. 1.1. (1341) 1. 171 You must do your Master justice 
now: for, if I mistake not, you wrong him very much by 
yourown account. 1792 Anecd. W, Pett IT. xxxix. 44 Let 
me do justice to a man, whose character and conduct have 
heen infamously traduced. 1849 Macautay Hust. Exg. iv. 
I. 463 James, to do him justice, would gladly have found 
out a third way. 1855 Prescott Philip //, u. vii. 1. 216 
‘The abstract here given does no justice to the document. 
1870 E. Peacock Kalf Skirl. II. 114 To the food he did 
ample justice, JZod. Being neryous in the course of his 
speech, he did not do himself justice. 

+b. To pledge in drinking. Ods. 
1604 SuHaxs. O¢h, 1. iii. go Cas. To tbe health of our 
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Generall. A/ox, I am for it Lieutenant: and Ile do you 
Iustice. a1zoo B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew sv., I'll do you 
Fustice Sir, | will Pledge you. 

12. atirtb. and Comé.: attrib., as justice-box, 
-business, -day,-hall, -height, -hill, -parson, -room ; 
objective, etc., as justice-maker; justice-dealing, 
-like, -loving, -proof, -slighting adjs.; justice- 
broker, a magistrate who ‘sells’ justice; +justice- 
court, a court of justice; spec. the Court of Justi- 
ciary; justice-eyre (-air): see Eyre; justice- 
seat, seat of justice, judgement-seat; sec. (see 


quot. 1641.) 

1820 T. MitcHert Axtstoph. 1. 53 Their whole soul 
lodged In the *justice-box, and ne'er so pleased.. As 
when they give some criminal a gripe. 1691 DryDEN Ax. 
phitryon ww. 1. 42 The Devil take all *Justice-hrokers. 1848 
Tuackeray Vax. Fair xiv, Plunged in *justice-business. 
1528 Sc, Acts Fas. V (1597) § 7 In the justice aires, or 
*justice courts. 1596 Datrympce tr. Leslte's Hist. Scot. 1. 
53 The toune of Brichine .. quhair is ane .. Justice court 
haldne. @1649 Drumm, or Hawtnu. Hist. Fas. V Wks. 
(1711) 86 Warden of the east imarches, keeping the 
days of truce and justice-courts, 1616 J. Lane Conn. 
Sgr.’s T. vit. 348 Asif your last howl weare not *iustice 
day. 1835 THirtwatt Greece I. iv. 80 The *justice- 
dealing kings, Dorus and Xuthus. ¢ 1500 Adam Bel 65 
She went vnto the *iustice hall. @1613 Oversury Char- 
acters, Elder Brother Wks. (1856) 67 His ambition flies 
*justice-height. 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. /V, v. i. 76 ae 
into a *Iustice-like Seruingman, 1845 Miatt in Noncon/. 
V. x97 Impartial and *justice-loving men. 1678 CuDworTH 
fntell, Syst. 1. v. 893 (Contents) These *Justice-makers 
+. pretend to derive their factitious Justice from Pacts 
and Covenants. 1824 Syp. Smitn Ws. (1859) II. 48/2 
The settlers take the law into tbeir own hands, and give 
notice to a *justice-proof delinquent to quit the territory. 
Hpi Sporting Mag. XX XIII. 92 The *justice-room in the 
Bail of Lincoln. 1548 R. Hutren Sis of Diuinttie Rviijb, 
We must al appeare before the *iustice seate of Christe. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 193b, Justice seat is the highest 
Court that is held in a Forest, and it is alwayes held before 
the Lord chiefe Iustice in Eyre of the Forest. 1848 
Wuarton Law Lex. s.v. Forest Courts, The court of 
justice-seat .. was a court of record; but since the Revolu- 
tion in 1688, the forest laws have fallen into total disuse. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II, xii. 128 The idlers .. gather 
about the justice-seat. 

Justice (dzz'stis), v. Forms: 3-6 -ise(n, 4-7 
-ice, 6 -yce, 7- justice. [a. AF. justice-r = OF. 
Justicter, -cer, ~ser (Pr. justiziar, Pg. justigar, 
St. géustisiare), ad. med.L. justitidre to exercise 
justice over, bring to trial, punish, vef7. to submit 
to justice, f. L. eestitia JUSTICE. ] 

+1. trans. To administer justice to; to rule, 
govern. Odés. 

¢1320 Cast. Love 298 Wip-oute whom he ne mai His 
kindom wip pees wysen, Ne wip rihte hit iustisen. ¢1330 
R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2230 Regned Rehudybras 
.. To iustice pe folk fol wys he was. 1481 Caxton Godfrey 
289 [They] made an hye noble man .. named Raoul, for 
to be kynge vpon them, by whom they wold be Iustised 
and gouerned. ; . 

+2. To try in a court of law; to bring to trial; 
to punish judicially. Ods. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 100 Pe kyng in pe courte 
of pe lay pe clerkes wild justise. 1581 LambarvE Ziven. 1. 
ix. (1602) 39 The names of such, as (being indited) did flie, 
and did refuse to be Tustised. @ 1586 Sipney Arcadia u. 
xxix. » 5 Perswading the iusticing her. 1732 Near Hist. 
Purit. 1. 415 The body of a subject is to be justiced 
secundum legem terrae, as Magna Charta .. saith. 

3. intr. To administer justice (as a justice of the 
peace); see Justicine vd/. 5b. 

+ Ju‘sticeable, a. Obs. rare—1. [f. JcsTIcEv. 
(or ? misprint for jzesticzable).] = JUSTICIABLE, 

1603 HaywarDAnsw. Doleman iii. H ij, Many pettie kings 
-. Were subiect to their Nobilitie, and iusticeable by them. 

Justice-Clerk. Sc. Law. [For/zséice's Clerh.] 
(Since 1681, Lord Justice-Clerk.) The vice-presi- 
dent of the Scotch Court of Justiciary, presiding 
also over the Outer House or Second Division of 
the Court of Session. Hence Jusrice-CLERKSHIP. 

His title is derived from the fact that he was originally 
the Clerk of the JusticE-GENERAL, whose legal duties he 
eventually entirely performed. 

1424 Sc. Acts Jas. I (1597) $ 20 The Iustice Clerk be the 
inditenient, sall gar sik trespassoures be corrected befoir the 
lustice, and punished assaid is. ¢1575 Balfour's Practicks 
(1754) 565 Item, The Justice-clerk sall have for ilk persoun 
that is clengit be ane assise..iiij.d, 1737 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit. u. u. iv. 376 Lord Justice-Clerk .. he is the 
Second Person in the Justice-Court, being next to the Justice- 
General; but now he is one of the Officers of State, though 
the Justice-General be none. 186: W. Bett Dict. Law 
Scot. 541 The Lord-Justice-Clerk in absence of the Lord- 
Justice-General, is the presiding judge in the Court of 
Justiciary. .. Prior to 1641 the Justice-Clerk was not one of 
the judges. .but merely the clerk and assessor of Court. 


Justice-General. Sc. Zaw. [f. Justice 
sb.9 + GENERAL a.: cf. Atlorney-General.| (Now 
Lord Justice-General.) The president of the Scotch 
Court of Justiciary : an office which, having become 
a sinecure usually held by a nobleman (the actual 
duties being discharged by the Justice-Clerk), was 
by 1 Will. IV. c. 69. § 18 merged in that of Lord 
President of the Court of Session. 

c1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 565 It is statute and 
ordanit, that the Justice general sall have .. for ilk day of 


the air, five pundis, 1737 [see Justice-CLeRrK]. 1752 
Loutman Form of Process (ed. 2) 3 The Justice-court 


JUSTICESHIP. 


had then for its Members, the Justice-General, the Jus- 
tice-Clerk, the Justice-Deputes, the Clerk-Depute, the 
Dempster, the Officers, and Macers. 1830 Act Will. IT’, 
c. 69 § 18 margin, Office of lord justice general on next 
vacancy to devolve on lord president. 

Hence Justice-Generalship. 

1804 G. Rose Draries (1860) If, 175 The Justice-General- 
ship of Scotland. 

+Ju'sticehood. Ods. rare—1. [see -HooD.] 
The office or dignity of a justice; justiceship. 

a 1637 B. Jonson E-rpost. Inigo Fones 77 Should but the 
king his justice-hood employ, In setting forth of such a 
solemn toy? 

Ju'sticeless, ¢. rare. [f. Justice sd. + 
-Less.} Without administration of justice. 

¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 245 Pider bihoued him 
nedes to set pat lond in pes, For foles haf no drede, pat long 
is justiseles, 

+ Justicely, a. Obs. In 5 iustisly. [f Jus- 
TICE 56,+-LY1,] Pertaining to a justice or judge. 

1434 Misyn A/end. Life 111 To pame pat all pinge for 
hym forsakes hy worschip he has behest, & Iustisly power. 

+ Ju'sticement. Oés. [a. AF. and OF. jus- 
ficement administration of justice, f. jzsticer vb., 
to JUSTICE + -MENT.] Administration of justice. 

{1275 Act 3 Edw. /, c. 33 Qe nul Visconte ne seoffre.. 
Seneschaus de grant Seygnurs, ne autre sil ne seit attorne 
son Seygnur a suite fere, ne rendre les Iugemenz des 
Contez [Land M/S. substitutes a fer lusticement del conte] 
ne pronuncier les Iugemenz. 1642 Coxe reads ‘ justice- 
ments ', and glosses ‘ That is, all things belonging to Iustice’.] 
1670 Brount Law Dict. 1755 JOHNSON, Pusticement, pro- 
cedure in courts, 1848 WHarton Law Lex. 

Justicer (dgzstiso1). Forms: 4-5 iustyser, 
5 -icer, -ycer, 5-6 -iser, -icere, 5-7 -icier, 7—- 
justicer. [ptob. orig. AF. form of OF. justiczer 
(12th c.in Hatz.-Darm.), = med.L. jastitiarius, 
and thus orig. the etymological equivalent of Jus- 
TICIAR, JUSTICIARY ; but commonly used in a less 
technical sense as agent-noun from JUSTICE v.: cf. 
OF, justiceor, -eur (in nom. case justiczere), agent- 
n. of justicier vb., of which also the Eng, form 
would be at length justicer.] 

1. One who maintains or executes justice ; a sup- 
porter or vindicator of right. arch, 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2221 Ne he coube 
be no iustyser. 1474 Caxton Chesse 14 That afterward was 
a good prynce and a good iusticier. c1s00 Alelusine 97 
They said that the kyng had doo right wel as a valyaunt & 
lawfull iustiser shuld doo. 1585 Foxe Sev. 2 Cor. v. 72 
So it pleased the gracious goodnesse of our mercifull God.. 
to become now of a terrible Iusticer, a tender father toward 
us. 1624 Heywoop Guszaik. iv. 179 That inhumane rash- 
nesse..by which men have undertooke to be their owne 
justicers, 1848 Kinestey Saizt’s Trag. v. iii, We are 
Heaven’s justicers ! Our woes anoint us kings! 1869 Lp. 
Lytron Orval 79 (Draws his dagger) Out, thou sharp 
Straightforward Justicer | on 

2. An administrator of justice. +a. In general 
sense: A ruler or governor invested with judicial 
authority. Os. b. One who administers justice 
in a court of law; a judge, magistrate. arch. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey 29 They made in euery kynred or 
lygnage a prince whiche was theyr Iusticer. 1598 Barret 
Theor, Warres v.i. 145 As high and supreame Iusticer of 
all the Army, 1605 SHaks. Lear in. vi. 25 Come sit thou 
here, most learned Iusticer. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s 
Trav. vi. 17 As it were chief Justicer amongst the Mahome- 
tans. 1799 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. XXVIII. 513 The 
Corsican barristers claim that all the justicers .. shall be 
native and resident Corsicans. 1803 —in Anz. Rev. 1. 438 
His subdivided schedules of contents .. trace the bounds of 
their parish sovereignties, and note whether the presiding 
justicer be entitled a prince, a baronet, or an esquire. 1871 
Rosset11 Poems, Dante at Verona \iii, They named him 
Justicer-at-Law. E ae 

+c. transf. A judge, critic. Obs. 

1609 Hottanp Asus. Marcell. xxv. Vv. 271 If some severe 
Censor and precise Iusticer blame this act. 1612-15 Br. Hari 
Contempl., O. T. xv. v, How severe Justicers wee can bee to 
our very owne crimes in others persons ? 

3. spec. = JUSTICE g, JUSTICIARY 56.1 1, 2. arch. 

1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. v. § x The said lusticers. shal 
be sworne astricted and obliged to the kepinge of their 
sessions of the peace. 1567 Harman Caveat 21 Thereby the 
Justicers..may in their circutes be more vygelant to punish 
these malefactores. 1655 Futter Ch. /fist, 1. vi. $34 As 
for the civil government of Jews in England, the King set 
over them one principal Officer, called the Justicer of the 
Jews. 1700 Tyrrett Hist. Eng. Il. 1113 The chief Jus- 
ticers, or Justicers in Eyre in their Circuits. 1880 Daily Ted, 
22 Nov., John Fineux, Chief Justicer to King Henry VIII. 

Justiceship (dzz’stis,fip). [f. Justice sd. + 
-sHIp.}] ‘The office or dignity of a justice or judge ; 
the functions of a justice, or their discharge. Simi- 


larly Chief Justiceship. 

1542-3 Act 34 §& 35 Hen. VIII, c. 26 § 13 Any office of 
Stewardeshipps Chamberlaineshipps Chancellourshipps or 
lusticeshipps. a@ 1645 HapincTon Sav. Worc. in Wore. 
Hist. Soc. Proc. U1, 428 His offyce of Cheyfe-Justiceshyp 
of the Marches of Wales. 1749 Firtpinc ome Foues vu. 
ix, Desiring her brother to execute justiceship (for it was in- 
deed a syllable more than justice) on the wench. 1793 G. 
Reap in Léfe & Corr. (1870) 547, I have at length determined 
to accept of the chief justiceship of the supreme court [of 
Delaware]. 1897 IVesti. Gaz. 30 Sept. 8/1 The doyen of 
English judges.. who retired from a Justiceship of the 
Queen’s Bench in 1890. : a 

b. With Zoss. adj. as a title for a justice, 

1692 Vindication 12 Can any one..believe that His Jus- 

ticeship .. was never so unposed on? 1736 Lepiarp Life 


JUSTICIABILITY. 


Marlborough IV. 58 Lis exquisite Justice-ship employ'd. .the 


whole Wisdom of the Nation, to undo his vile Undoings. 


Justiciable (dzzsti-fiabl), a. (5d.) fa. AF. 
and OF, (F.) justiciable amenable to a jurisdic- 
tion, used also as sb., f. yusticier to JUSTICE; cf. 
med.L, justitzabilis.) Liable to be tried in a court 
of justice; subject to jurisdiction. 

[1370 Rolls Parlt., Queux ne sont mye justiciables en touz 
cas.] 1656 htount Glossogr., Fusticiable Fr), under jurie 
diction, subject to suit or Laws, that is to do his suit to the 
court of another. 1755 Jousxson, Fuseiciadle, proper to be 
examined in courts of justice, 1836 Wiraton Elem, [nters 
nat, Law wu. it. (1855 175 Criminal offences.. are justiciable 
only by the courts of that country where the offence ts com- 
initted. 1888 Baver der. Conanw. b. 323 Offences againnt 
Federal statutes are justictable in Federal courts. 

B. sé. Oue who is subject to the jurisdiction (of 
another). 

1897 MaitLano Domesday §& Beyond 125 He can prevent 
the king’s officers from entering his preeinct and meddling 
with his justiciables. 1900 A thenzum 5 May 556 3 Reme- 
dics which shall satisfy his justiciables that their position is 
.- positively enviable. 

Hence Justiciability, the quality or fact of 
being justiciable. 

1802 Bentnam Judicial Procedure i. Wks, 1243 I]. 9'1 
Under the name of security for eventual justiciability. 
1888 Tran.c William [11 97 "Exclusive privileges in the 
matter of justiciability which were possessed by the Peers. 

Justi‘cial, @. rare. [ad. med.L. jastitial-zs, 
f. justilia JUSTICE.) Of or pertaining to justice or 
its administration. 

1425 Lvoc, Assembly of Gods gos Pesyble prelates, tus- 
tyciall gouernours, 1600 DyuwoKk /reland 1843) 10 The 
present gouerment..is devided into three partes, Eeclesiasti- 
call, Martiall and Cyuill or Justiciall, 1826 BexiHam in 


Westm, Rev. V1. 485 In argument, the difference, .. is, of | 


course, made use of as a ground for difference in justicial 
decision. 

Justiciar (dzzsti-fia1. Also justitiar, -cier. 
{ad. med.L. /astetidrius: cf. next. /usticiar and 
justictary are uot contemporary names, but appear 
in the 15th and the 16th c. respectively, as adapta- 
tions of the med.L. See also Justicer.] 

1. Eng, //ist. The chief political and judicial 
officer under the Norman and carly Plantagenet 
kings, who represented the king in all relatious 
of state, acting as regent in his absence and as royal 
deputy in his presence, aud presiding over the 
Curia Regis. Called more fully Capital or Chicf 
Jusliciars = Justicrany sb.l 1, 

‘The office of justictar came to an end in the 13th cent., his 
judicial functions passing to the Lord Chief Justice. 

(a1135 in Rymer fadera 1. 12 Coram me vel capitali 
Justiciario meo, 1214 /bid. 181 Sciatis quod constituimus 
Justiciarium nostrum anglia Venerabilem patrem nostrum 
Dominum P.Winton. Episcopum.] 1§79-80 Nortu /"lutarch 
(1656) 449 uote, The Greek hath it only thus, ‘are called 
Victory’, as it were in the abstract, as we call Our Lord 
Chief Justice, who is but a Justiciar. 1598 Stow Sw’. 
XNAil. (8603) 288 Hubert, ArchBishop of Canterburie, and 
lusticier of England (in the year 1197]. 1611 Sreep Hist, 
Gt. Brit. ix. vi. § 3 Robert Earle of Leicester, Chiefe Iusticiar 
of England. 1876 Freeman Vorm. Cong. V. xxiv. 432 The 
Justiciar, chief adininistrator of the law, .. was, while his 
office lasted, the most powerful subject in the realm. 

2. A judge presiding over, or belonging to, one 
of the king’s superior courts, or exercising special 
judicial functions; =Justice ga, Ods. exc. /7ést. 

(2215 Vagna Charta c. 18 Mittemus duos Justiciarios per 
unumquemque comitatum per quattuor Vices inanno. ¢ 1220 
Joceuin Chron, (Camden) 71 Venit tamen in questionem 
coram justitiariis ad scaccarium. ¢1250 Bracton 1. 1. vil. 
§ 2 Habet etiain [rex] curiam e% iustitiarios in banco resi- 
dentes .. Habet etiam iustitiarios itinerantes de comitatu 
in comitatuin.] 1485 Rolls Parlt. V1. 343 The offices of 
Lieutenauntshipp, Justiciar and Chamberlaynshipp, of Car- 
mardeynshire and Cardeganshire. ¢ 1575 Balfour's Prac- 
ticks (1754) 140 Without speciall cominand of the King, or 
of the Justiciar of the forest. 1611 SreEp Hist. Gt. Brit. 
1X. ix. (1623) 626 Another of the Kings Justictars..was so 
confidently greedy that in one circuit he appropriated to 
himselfe aboue two hundreth pound lands. 1640 YoRKE 
Union Hon, 14 Roger de Clifford... whom the King had 
despatched into those parts, as Justiciar of all Wales. 1897 
Maitcannp Domesday & Beyond 101 French justiciars and 
French clerks have become the exponents of English law. 

b. In Scotland, under the early kings, the title 
of two supreme judges, having jurisdiction north 
and south of Forth respectively. Ods. exc. /Yist. 

{1318 Sc. Acts 13 Robt. /,c. 4 §2 Ballivus in cuius ballia 
talis malefactor moratur habeat mandatum iusticiarii infra 
cuius iusticiariam transgressio facia fuit.] 1609 SKENE 
veg. Maj. 21 [tvansl. prec.) The Baltie or Judge, within 
quhais jurisdiction the malefactor dwelis, sall haue ane 
command of the Justitiar, within quhais Justitiarie the 
crime is committed. /di¢. 58 It is statute, that Justitiars 
salbe beath vpon the southside, and the nortbside of the 
water of Forth. 1828-40 Tytver //ist. Scot. (1864) 1. 248 
William the Lion.. appears to have changed or new modelled 
these offices, by tbe creation of two great judges named 
Justiciars. . aa 

. gen. An administrator of justice; one who 

maintains or executes justice: =JUSTICER 1, 2. 

1623 Aings of Scot. in Hart. Alisc. \Math.) II]. 362 He 
was a good justiciar, in whose cime there was a law made, 
that fetc.}. 21649 Drauss. or Hawtn, Poems 195 Ah spare 
this Monument, great Guests it keeps, Three grave Justi- 

ciars. 1651 N. Bacon Di'se. Govt. Eng. W. xxvi. (1739) 115 
The Duke of Suffolk ..he suffered to he tried. .for a Murder 
done upon a mean person, and by such means obtained the 
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repute of a zealous Justiciar. 1734 Nortu Life La. 
Guildford (1808) I. a Considering the value of this greut 
justitiar [Lord Keeper North). 

4. Used to designate various foreign officials and 
functionarics. 

1851 Sin F. PacGrave Norm. & Eng. 1. £6 He was one 
of the Commissioners or Justiciars deputed to England as 
seon as Richard died. 1898 Dasly News 25 Oct. 3/3 The 
narrative ts put into the mouth of Hugo Gottfried, only son 
of the hereditary Executioner. For fourteen generations 
the Gottfrieds have held the office of Justiciar. 

+5. Zheol. =Justicaany §. Obs. 

1772 Fretcuer Logica Cenev. 120 Against whom have 
you employed your pen.. Is it only against tbe proud 
Justiciars ? 

lence Justiciarship, the office of justiciar. 

1677 Sfottiswood's Hist. Ch. Scot. App. 36 King Charles 
.. gave him the hereditary Justiciorship. 1867 Prarson 
Hist. Eng, 1. 2 The intrusion of foreign favourites into 
bishoprics and Justiciarships. 

Justiciary ((izzstifiari), 55.1 Also justitiary. 
fad. med.L, sastrtidrz-us, -ctiri-us judge, £ jistitia 
Justice: see-any 11.1, A doublet of Justician.] 

1. Eng, //ist. Yhe chief political and judicial 
officer under the Norman and early Plantagenet 
kings; more fully, Chicf Justéctary ; = JusTICIAR 1, 

Found only in modern historians, as a rendering of nied, L. 
Justictarius: the form Justictar was in use a century earlier, 

1700 ‘Tvreeti /tist. Eng. IL, 849 Hubert de Burgh the 
Justituary, 1769 Brackstone Comm. IV. xxxiii. 416 [Afer 
the Conquest] the auda regis .. was erected : and a capital 
justiciary appointed. 1818 ETActam Wad. Ages viii. 1. 1£19) 
II. 461 The King's Court .. was composed of the great 
officers; the chief justiciary, the chancellur, the constable, 
marshall, chamberlain, steward, and treasurer, with any 
others whom the king might appoint. 1863 11. Cox /mstit. 
i. Vili. 566 In the time cf William I, the Chief Justiciary was, 
afterthe King, the principal political person in the kingdom. 

2. =JusTice ya, JUsTiclar 2. Obs. exc. //tst. 

1761 London IV. 10 ‘The citizens .. had.. the county 
of Middlesex added to their jurisdiction .. with a power of 
appointing ...a Justiciary from among theniselves, 1827 
Gent, Atag. XCVIL. 1. 495 On the sath of February, 1267, 
Alexander III. issued a patent .. witnessed by the Earl of 
Buchan, Jnsticiary. 1868 Mitsian Sf. /'aud’s 56 He had 
been a travelling justiciary in 117). 1874 Greex Short 
/Tist, ii. $5. 83 AX royal justiciary secured law to the Jewish 
merchant. : 

3. One who maintains or executes justice; an 
administrator of justice; = JUSTICER 1, 2. 

a1g48 Haut Chron, 10 [lenry V, This sheperd was 
such a tusticiary that no offence was vnpunished, no frend- 
ship vnrewarded. 1590 Greene Aosal Lach, Wks, 1°82 
NIL. 24 Aristides, the perfect Justiciarie of his time. 1675 
Cave Autig. A fost, (1702) 14 ‘Phe supream ruler and justi- 
ciary of the world. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. vii. I. 313 
The Emperor is, . the supreme justiciary in his Galhe and 
German realm. 1895 Daily News 16 Supt. 6/5 Lhe Right, 
in this instance, wits the justiciary of the Kepublic. 

4. Used to designate various forcign officers of 
state and judicial functionaries, csp. F. yesticier, 
Sp. susticiero, It. sindaco, cte. 

1763 Giswon Jose, Wks. 14814) IIL. 36 The justiciary of 
Arragon, a name dreadful to royal ears. 1768 STERNE Sent. 
Fourn., Passport, Versailles iw, The passport was directed 
to all..generals of armies, justiciaries and all officers of 
justices, 1854 Mirmays Lat, Chr, x. iv. IV. 378 The Senate 
and people of Rome .. had sent justiciaries into Tuscany 
.. to receive oatbs of allegiance .. and to exact tribute. 

+ 5. Theol. One who holds that man can of hiin- 
self attain to righteousness. Cf. Justice 2. Ods. 

1532 econ Pomander Prayer Wks. 1843-4 I. 29 Suffer ine 
pot therefore, O Lord, to be in the number of those justi- 
ciaries which, boasting their own righteousness .. despise 
that righteousness that cometh by faith. 1530 — Govern. 
Virtue ibid. 1, 423 Christ ‘caine not to call the justiciaries, 
but sinners to repentance.’ 1563 Homilies ut. Rogation 
Weck 1. 6 lusticiaries and hipocrites, which rob Almighty 
God of this honour, and ascribe it to themselues, a 1625 
Boys iks. (1630) 456 The Pharisee .. is a type of all Tustie 
tiaries hoping to be saued by the righteousness of the law. 
«£1716 South Serm. (1744) IX. 146 The pompous austeri- 
ties and fastings of many religious operators, and splendid 
justiciaries. Se 

Hence Justi‘ciaryship, the office of justiciary. 

1700 Tyrrect Hist. Eng. 11. 890 He required Him .. 
to give an Account of his Justitiaryship, 1870 Pad/ Masl 
G. 10 Aug.11 De Olifard found his reward in a grant of 
lands in Roxburghshire and the justiciaryship of Lothian. 

Justiciary (dzosti‘fidr,, 56.4 Also justitiary. 
[ad. med.L. justitidrta, -cidria, f, Justitia JUSTICE: 
see -ARY! B. 3. ; 

1. Sc. The jurisdiction of a justiciar or justiciary: 
see JUSTICIAR 2b. 

Hizh Court of Fusticiary, the supreme criminal tribunal of 
Scotland. Circuit court of justiciary, justiciary court, 
a circuit court held by judges of the High Court. Cozm- 
missioners af jusiiciary: see quot. 1846. 

(1318: see Justiciar 2b.) 1473 in Acct Le. High Treas. 
Scot. (1877) [. 68 Item gevin to the Justice Schire Dauid 
Guthere of that Ik, knycht, for his fee of this 3ere of his 
office of Justiciary ..jeti. 1491 Sc. Acts Jas, /V (1597) 
§ 43 The Clerke of the Lusticiarie sall take dittay there- 
vpon, and they to be punished as oppressoures. 1579 Sc. 
Acts Fas. V1 (2597) § 86 Yo that effect (our soueraine Lord] 
. .grantis and givis to them power and commission of lusti- 
ciarie. 1746-7 ict 20 Geo, //,c. 43 § 1 That all Here- 
table Jurisdictions of Justiciary .. within that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland .. shall be .. abrogated. 1752 Scots 
Mag. (1753) Oct. 493/1 The cireuit-courts of justiciary. 1752 
J. Loutntan Form of Process (ed. 2) 6 The five Lords .. 
are called Commissioners of Justiciary, and are invested 
with an equal Power and Jurisdiction in all Criminal 
Causes. 1846 MeCuriocn .icce. Brit. Zurpire (1854) UH. 223 


| 
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JUSTIFIABLE. 


The Court of Justiciary .. consists of five jose who are 
also judges of the Court of Session, specially commissioned 
by the sovereign, together with the justice-general and 
justice-clerk. 

attrib, 1819 RK. Carman Fas, V 128 To put an end to 
those disorders, the hing established a justiciary court at 
Jedburgh, 1844 Lo. Beoccnam Srit, Const, xix. $6. (1862 
367 The distinction of justiciary, session, and jury judges is 
done away. 

2. Judicature. 

1869 Drarer Asucr, Civ, War 1. xxvi. § 6. 445 Already 
has that (non-slaveholding] power 1educed the supreme 
justiciary to a mere temporary bulwark. 

Justiciary (dzzsti'fidri), a. [ad. med. or mod. 
L. jastitidrt-us, F. zustictaire ‘of or belonging unto 
Justice’ \Cotgr. 1611 J 

1. Pertaining to, or connected with, the adminis- 
tration of justice, or the offtee of a justice. (See 
also Justiciany 56.2 1 atirtl.) 

1581 Mutcaster /'osttions xxxix. (1€87) 207 They may 
spare number enough ., to all martiall and militare affaires 
to all ijusticiarie functions. 1632 Brome orth. Lasse ul. 
ii. Wks. 1273 III. 57 You have alwayes been so strict and 
terrible in your Tustitiarie courses. 1711 E, Warp Haudg. 
Grit, v1.77 Yhose Justitiary Fools Old Headhoroughs and 
Constables. 1897 MaitLanpy Domesday 5 Beyond 102 The 
demarcation of justiciary areas. 

+2. Theol. Vertaining to, or believing in, ‘the 
righteousness which is of the law’; self-righteous : 
see Justiciary sb.l 5, Cés. 

i615 ‘I, Apams Blake Devilt 3 A justictary, imaginary, 
self-cor ceited righteousnesse. 1630 Symmer Nest I cary 
v. Doaij b, The proud Pharisce and Tusticiarie Hypocrite. 
a 1665 J. Gooowin /illed w, the Spirit (1867) 114 Such akind 
cf Christian or believer who savours much of the justiciary 
and legal spirit. 

( Susticies (dzzsti-fii7z). Law. [med.L., 2nd 
pers. sing. pres. subj. of yastichitre to Justice.) A 
writ, now abolished, directed to a sheriff, cempower- 
ing him to hold plea of debt in his county court for 
sums exceeding forty shillings; so called from the 
opening words: see quot, 1284. 

]1z8q Stat, Hallie 12 V.dw. 1, ¢. 6 Precepimus tibi quod 
justicies A. quod. .sine dilatione reddat B. centum sulidos | 
1534 Fiuzuers, Vat, Brewin Iv. (1398) 117 Et le brief 
daccumpt que serra sue en le county est un Justicies direct 
al vicomte.) 1607 Cowetr /uferfr. 5.v., By this Writ called 
Tusticies, the Shy reeue “a hold plee of a gieate sume, 
whereas of his ordinary authoritie he cannot hold plees but 
of summes vsnder 40 shillings. ue Beackstonn Como. 
III. iv. 36 The county court may alse hold plea of. . personal 
actions to any amount, by virtue of a special writ called a 
gustictes, 1846 Act 9 4 10 Vict. 95 Preamb., The Coumy 
Court. having Cogniza.ce. . by virtue of a Writ of J usticies. 

Justicing dzv'stisin,, él. sh. [ff Jusrice v. 
+-1nG 1.) The administration of justice. Chiefly 
alt: ib., esp. in justicing-room, e.g. in the house 
of a justice of the peace. 

1606 B. Barnes 4 Bhs. Offces1gs That kinde of iustecying 
which is said to be common amongst the Turkes. 1611 
Sreep //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xx. (1623) 965 In this progresse, 
or rather itinirary Tusticing. 1820 Miss MitrorD in 
L’Estrange L1fe 1870 I1.97 He is not the author of the book 
on justicing. 1866 Reave Griffith Gaunt (1887) 39 Justicing- 
day brought him many viyits. 1873 Miss baoucHtox Vamy 
1. ry Prayers are held in the justicing room. 

Justico, -coat, -core, forms of JUSTAUCORPS. 

Justifiability (dgvstifiabi'liti). [f next: 
see -ITY.] = JUSTIFIABLENEss, 

3824 Laz Times 6 Sept. 320 2 The justifialitity of hos- 
tile acts unpreceded by declaration of war. 1897 Adbnti's 
Syst. Med. HI, 921 Attacks..so slight as to make the justi- 
fiability of any operation a matter of question, 

Justifiable (dgz'stifoi,ab'l,, 2. [a. Fe jesste- 
frable (13-14th c.). f yustifier to JUSTIFY.) 

tl. =JusTIciaBLe. Obs. 

1523 Fitzurrs, Surv. xviii. 33b, Here you my lorde R, 
that I W. de C. fro thus day forthe to you shalbe faythfull 
and lowly. .and I shall be iustifyable of body und of goodes. 
1643 Pryxxe Sov. Power Parlt. App. 17 Whoin Casar .. 
calleth Megudt, tittle Kings, being themselves subjects and 
justifiable to the Nobility, who had all the Soveraignty. 

2. Capable of being legally or morally justilted, or 
shown to be just, righteous, or innocent; defensible. 

Fustifiable homicide: see HomiciveE sb.4 

1561 I. Norton Cadvin's [nst. w. xiii. (1634) 628 marg., 
Departure from Monkeric to some other honest kind of life 
(is) justifiable. 1586 A. Day Ang. Secretary u. (1625) 39 
May it not sometimes be justifiable to breake a mans bead? 
1624 Cart. Suitn Virginia Pref. § 4 The stile of a Souldier 
is not eloquent, but honest and iustifiable. 1717 J. Kear 
anim. Occon. (1738) 8 In no Case..is the drawing off a large 
Quantity of Blood at a time justifiable. 180z Mar. Epce- 
wortH J/oral T. 11816) I. xii. 104 Little artifices which a 
tradesman tbinks himself justifiable in practising. 1859 J. 
Cumsunxe Auth ii. 15 Emigration from one’s own land seems 
hardly justifiable. : , 

+b. Of an assertion, etc.: Capable of being 


maintained, defended, or made good. Cds. 

1612 SrvoeN /dlustr. to Drayton's Poly-olb. viii. 127 It 
is justifiable by Casar, that they vs'd to shaue all except 
their head and vpper lip .. but in their old Coynes I sce no 
such thing warranted. 1646 Six IT. Browne /'seud. Ef. 
11. xxiv. 170 Some in the water doe carry a justifiable re- 
semblance to some at the Land. 1651 Nateigh’s Ghost 201 
That so much raine could cause so great an inundation.. 
may be made justifyable partly by reason, and partly by 
ea perience. = : ; 

+38. Fitted to justify a claim or the like, Os. 

1755 Macens /nsurances I. 417 The justifiable Instru- 
ments of tbe Cargo and Loss of the Goods insured and 
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abandoned, the Assured ought to manifest and present to 
the Assurers. ; 

Justifiableness dzz’stifoiab’Inés). [f. pree. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being justihable. 

1640 Be Hace Humble Remonstr.30 Our position is onely 
affirmative; implying the justifiablenesse, and holynesse 
of an Episcopall calling. 1684 N. Ressury Case Cross Bap- 
tisut 7, 1 will not stand accountable for the Justifiableness 
of these passages. 1885 L’fool Daily Post 11 Apr. 4 7 The 
nation was.. divided in opinion as to the justifiableness of 
hostilities. 

Justifiably (dzz'stifsijabli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY%.] Ina justifiable manner; so as to admit 
of justification. 

1672 SoutH Seri. 1 Cor. viii. 12 No man amongst us can 
justifiably plead weakness of conscience in that sense. 1734 
Precpine Univ. Gallant i. i, Anything which this lady 
may not justifiably suffer. 1856 Ruskin Wod. Paint. 1V. 
vy. v. § 1 An English painter justifiably loves fog, because he 
is born in a foggy country. 

+Justificable, «. 0és. rare. [ad. med.L. 
Justificabil-is, f, jislificdre to JUSTIFY: see -ABLE.] 
Capable of being justified, justifiable. 

1655 licces Compl. Ambass. 37 We have thought. .this so 

lain and justificable a case. 1671 True Nonconf. 400 Let 
it be so, that much of their way was justificable upon the 
account of these motives. 

+ Susti‘fical, ec. Obs. rare. [f. L. type *saszi- 
fic-us (see -FIC) + -aAL.] a. Justificatory, justi- 
ficative. b. Executing justice. 

1646 Str J. Temece /risk Xebcll, Pref. 8 For the justificall 
reasons of their rising in arms, 1656 BLount Glossvrr., 
Fustifical, that executes or doth Justice. 

Justification (dzz:stifkei-fan). ad. late L. 
Justificalién-em (Augustine, etc.), n. of action f. 
Juslificadre to JustiFY. Cf. F. justification (12th c. 
in Godef.), perh. the immediate source. ] 

+1. Administration of justice or the law; execution 
of sentence; capital punishment. Odés. 

1387-8 T. Usk Jest. Love 11. xiii, (Skeat) 1. 88 How should 
mercie been proued, and no trespasse were, by due tustifica- 
tion to be punished? 1q22 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Priv. 
211 Whan he shall Iustificacion done, he sholde noone 
dyuersite of Persones make. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 18 
Vnto the ty:e that god hath herde hem and done his iusti- 
ficacioun in vengeaunce doyng. [1878 VeitcH Bender Hisé. 
& Poetry ix. 286 A not less memorable case of ‘justification *, 
was that of Adam Scott.] 

+2. An ordinance; an ordaincd form. Oés, 

¢ 1450 tr. De /initatione us. lv. 131 Goode it is to ne, lorde, 
pat Pou hast mekid me, pat I mowe lerne pi iustificacions. 
1582 N. T.(Rhein.) Lyfe i. 6 Walking in al the commaunde- 
ments and iustifications of our Lord without blame. 1609 
Btsre (Douay) Vr. ix. 3 Let the children of Israel make 
the Pasch in his time. according to al the ceremonies and 
iustifications therof. 

3. The action of justifying or showing somcthing 
to be just, right, or proper; vindication of oneself 
or another ; exculpation ; + verification, proof (06s.). 
b. That which justifics; a justifying circumstance; 
an apology, a defence. 

1494 Fasyan Chro, vu. 507 With many couert wordys to 
the .. iustyfycacion of hymselfe and excusynge of his owne 
dedys. 1555 Even Decades 240 Yet was he gladde to haue 
it tryed by tustice for the better iustification of his cause. 
1635 Naunton Fragm. Keg. (Arb.) 39 Neither was she un- 
mindfull of this Lord Norris, whose Father.,in the business 
of her Mother, dyed in a Noble cause, and in the justifica- 
tion of her innocencie. 1729 RuTLek Ser, Forgivencss 
Wks. 1874 I]. 109 Nothing can with reason be urged in 
justification of revenge. 1823 De Quincey Lett. Educ. ii. 
(1860) 32 The metre, and the style.. would immediately have 
lost their justification. 1870 Mrs. RippELt Alwstin Friars 
iii, She could plead so much in her own justification. 

4. Theol. The action whereby man is justified, or 
freed from the penalty of sin, and accounted or 
made righteous by God; the fact or condition of 
being so justified. 

Protestant theologians regard justification as an act of 
grace in which God accounts nan righteous, not owing toany 
merit of his own, but through imputation of Christ's right- 
eousness, as apprehended and received by faith. Roman 
Catholic theologians hold that it consists in man’s being 
made really righteous by infusion of grace, such justification 
being a work continuous and progressive from its initiation. 

[1382 Wvetir Row. v. 16 Sothli dom of oon in to condemp- 
nactoun, grace forsothe of manye giltis in to iustificacioun.] 
1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 31 This grace is called 
the grace of iustificacyon, or grace tustifyenge, for it iusti- 
fyeth our soules before god. 1565 ‘I’. Norton Cadvin's Fast. 
uu. xi. § 2 (1632), We simply expound justification to be an 
ucceptation, whereby God receiving us into favour, taketh 
us for righteous, and we say that the same consisteth in for- 
givenesse of sinnes, and imputation of the righteousnesse of 
Christ. 1§71 39 Articles Ch. Eng. xi, Of the iustification of 
man...That we are iustified by fayth onely, is a most whole- 
some doctrine, and very full of comfort. 7422. xii, Good 
workes, which are the fruites of fayth, and folowe after iusti- 
fication. 1585 Hooker Serm. Fustification §5 The first 
receipt of grace in their [Papists’] divinity is the first iusti- 
fication : the increase thereof, the second tustification. 1675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 61 Justification doth not 
increase or decrease, but all sin is pardoned at the first act of 
believing. 1771 Westey HW&s. (1872) V. 57 The plain Scrip- 
tural notion of justification is pardon, the forgiveness of sins. 

1837 Hatiam Hist. Lit, (1855) 1. 1. vi. 381 The tenet of justi- 
fication or salvation by faith alone, called, in the barbarous 
jargon of polemics, solifidianism. 1871 R. H. Hutton £ss. 

1. 6 They have seen so much goodness without faith, .. that 
they begin to preach justification by sincerity as a more 
human, if not a more divine formula than justification by 
faith. 1885 Catholic Dict. 495/2 ‘To the Catholic, sanctifica- 

tion and justification are the same thing, or at most two 
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aspects of the same thing—viz. of the act by which God 
makes a soul just and holy inhissight. 

5. Law. a, The showing or maintaining in court 
that one had sufficient reason for doing that which 
he is called to answer; a circumstance affording 
grounds for such a plea. b. The justifying of 
bail: see Justiry 7 b. 

1sz9 [see Justiry 7a]. 1660 Trial Regic. 19 If you have 
any thing of Justification, plead Not guilty. 178: W. Brack. 
STONE Aef. II. 1179 After many nugatory notices of justi- 
fication, the defendant's bail appeared in Court to justify. 
1809 Toutins Law Dict. s.v., If the action concern a local 
thing, a Justification in one place is not a Justification in 
another place. 1883 Hharton's Law-Lex. \ed. 7) s.v., A de- 
fence of justification is a defence showing the libel to be 
true, or in an action of assault showing the violence to have 
beennecessary, 1886 Philadelphia Times 10 Apr. (Cent.), 
Mr. M said that Recorder S—— had fixed bail at 
$25,000, and justification in $50,000 would be enough. 

6. The action of adjusting or arranging exactly ; 
spec. in Type-founding and Printing: see JUSTIFY 
v. Q. 

1672 T. Marsttatt Let. to Dr, Feld 19 Jan. (in H. Hart 
Cent. Typogr. Oxford 165/2) Yo expedite y* justification of 
Matrices, 1727-41 CHaMBeERs Cycé, s.v. Foundery, The 
justification, as to thickness, is made on a piece of marble ; 
and for the height on aniron compository. ‘I'he justification 
of the height is guided by the # of some body of characters 
already justified. 1824 J. JoHNson 7yfcgr. I]. 132 Where 
a line is even spaced, and yet requires justification, /d¢d. 
133 No reasonable excuse either for bad justification or im- 
proper spacing. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 111.644 When he 
comes to the end of his line, and finds that he has a syllable 
or word which will not fill out the measure, he has to per- 
form a task which requires considerable care and taste. 
This ts called justification. 

Justificative dzystifike'tiv), a. [f. late L. 

Jislifical-, ppl. stem of 7ustificdre to JUSTIFY + -IVE. 

Cf. F. yustificatif (16th c. in Godef. Compl.).J 
Serving to justify ; justificatory; of the nature of 
supporting evidence. 

1611 Cotcr., /ustificatif, iustificatiue, iustifying, righting. 
1w6zz Masse tr. Aleman’s Gusman D'ALf u. 242. 1827 
BentuaM Natron, Evid. Wks. 1843 VII. 15 Some justi- 
ficative, or extenuative, or exemptive, circumstance. 1890 
Saintssvury £ss.245 With justificative selections from Buffon 
.. and other authorities. 

Ju'stificator. [ad. late L. jistificator, agent- 
n. f. jétstificdre to Just1FY.] One who justifies. 

The L. word occurs in a docuinent cf William Rufus (see 
first quot.!, whence it has passed into the law dicts. as an 
English word. 

(11... ivvit in Liber Ramesiz § 188 Will, Rex Angl. H. 
Camerario & Justificatoribus suis, omnibusque suis fidelibus 
Norff., salutem.] 1670 Birounr Law Dict., ustificators 
{in prec. quot.} seem to signify Compurgators. 1755 JouN- 
SON, Fusti/icator, one who supports, defends, vindicates, or 
justifies. 1799 Mar. Eocewortn ss, Self Fustsf. in Lett. 
Lit. Ladies {1805) 225 To one of your class of justificators, 
this is the highest offence. 1809 Tomuns Law Dict., Fusti- 

Jicators, a kind of compurgators, or those that by oath 
justified the innocence, or oaths of others. 

Justificatory (dzo'stifik@tari), a. [f. late L. 

Juslifical-, ppl. stem of siustificére to JUSTIFY + 
-ony.] Tending to justify; having the effect or 
purpose of justifying. 

1579 Fenton Guiccirré. vir. (1599) 314 To hold fast that 
that hath bin gotten, is a colour iustificatorie to enable the 
title and interest of the thing. 1691 Woop 4¢/. O-von. II. 
355 Printed at Amsterdam, with a justificatory preface. 1860 
A. L. Wtnpsor E¢hica vii. 344 A man..almost sarcastically 
justificatory of the claims of self-interest. 1876 BancrorT 
Hist. U.S. 111. vii. 109 The Newcastle administration... 
sumniarily condemned the colony by rejecting its loyal 
justificatory address to the king. 

b. Serving or intended to support a statement. 

1779 GiBBoN .Visc. Wks, (1814) 1V. 576 Mr. Davis has .. 
suppressed one of the justificatory Notes on this passage. 
1836 Fenny Cycl. V. 269/1 In 1752 followed a justificatory 
tract on several disputed points, 

Justified (dzz'stifoid), pf/. a. [f. Justiry + 
-ED1,.} Made just or right; made or accounted 
righteous; warranted; supported by evidence; in 
Printing: see JUSTIFY v. 9. 

@1586 Sipney Arcadia u. (1590) 128 That bad officer .. 
gave him leave..to bear his sword prepared for the justified 
niurther. 1671-2 T. Marswatt Let. to Dr. Fill g Feb. 
(in H. Hart Cent, Typogr. Oxford 169/1) A large Col- 
lection of Proofes from Jezques Vallet, wo" shew y* various 
Sorts of justifyed Matrices he is willing to sell. 1738 
Wescey /s. cxvut. vi, The Voice of Joy, and Love, and 
Praise... Among the Justified is found. 1820 R. Hatt. 
iWks, (1832) VI. 306 Either impenitent sinners or justified 
believers, 1891 J. Winsor Codmmubus 1. 55 A scholarly 
and justified narrative. 

Justifier (dgz'stifoija:). [f. as prec. +-ERT.] 

1. One who justifies: see Justiry wv. 

1526 Tinpare Xow, iii. 26 That he myght be counted 
iuste, and a iustifiar of hym which belevith on lesus. 1528 
Frith A usw, Rasted Wks. (1573) 16 You must graunt, that 
we haue a Christ or no Christ ..a iustifier or no iustifier. 
1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 32 Vhat 1 leaue to you, 
her justifier. 1711 Stryre Harker 11. xiv. 236 Justifiers of 
themselves and Hypocrites. 1838 J. H. Newnan Fustifi- 
cation x. § 2 Faith is the sole justifier. 

2. Typefounding and Printing. a. A workman 
who justifies: see JusTIFY 9; hence, in a type- 
setting machine: see quot. 1888. b. A wedge or 
the like for fixing an adjusted part of a printing- 
press, as the stone in the coffin, etc. 


1683 Moxon Alech. Exerc. Printing xi. 17 Justifiers of | 
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Wood, the length of every side, .. must be thrust between 
the insides of the Coffin and the outsides of the Stone, to 
Wedge it tight..after the Pressman has Bedded it, 
1824 J. Jouxson Zyfegr. Il. sr2 To admit of justifiers 
between the stone and coffin, which are put to keep the 
stone steady after it is bedded. 1890 Cent. Dict. s, v. 
Fustificr, in type-founding, the workman who fits up a 
suite of strikes or unjustified matrices for use on one mold. 
1888 Pall Mal/G. 10 Sept. 11/2 Even more ingenious is the 
second machine, or ‘justifier’, to which the type set up by 
the typotheter ts taken. The ‘justifier ‘.. spaces out the 
lines with great regularity and in so short a time that 20,coo 
ens per hour is about the average output. 

Justify (dzostifai), v. [a. F. justifier (12th c. 
in Godef. Comp/.), ad. late (chiefly eccl.) L. jise7- 
Jicdre to act justly towards, do justice to, make 
just, pardon, vindicate, f. 7isd-us JUST: see -FY.] 

+1. trans. To administer justice to; to try asa 
judge, to judge; to have jurisdiction over, rule, 
control, keep in order ; to do justice to, treat justly. 
b. adbsol. To administer justice, to judge. Ods, 

a1300 Cursor J/, 150 (Gott.) Of salomon be wise, Hou 
crafttli he did iustifie. 13.. 54. Zrhenwolde 229 in Horstm. 
Altengt. Leg, (1881) 271, I iustifiet pis ioly toun .. nore 
pens fourty wynter. 1377 Lanci, 2. 2. B. xix. 44 Pe iewes 

e justified & tau3te hem Pe lawe of lyf. 1390 Gower Conf, 
II]. 379 Hem [i.e. Clergy] oughte wel to justefie ‘Thing, 
which belongith to here cure, As forto praie. 1449 Sc. 
Acts Yas. [f (1814) 36,2 Pat al Regaliteis .. be .. iustifiit be 
the kingis Justice, quhil pai remayn in pe kingis handis, 
c1460 Fortescur Ads. & Lin, Alon. ii. (1885) 112 Thai .. 
ordenyd the same reaume to be ruled and justified by suche 
lawes as thai all wolde assent vnto, 1581 LambarDE £7ven., 
ii, (1588) 338 Them that undertake for the partie, that he shall 
abide to be justified by law. 1620 J. WiLkinson Coroners 
& Sherifes 12 (The Statute] giveth power to Forresters, 
Parkers, and Warreners to kill the offendors if they will 
not be justified. 

+ 2. trans. To execute justice upon (a malefactor); 
to condemn to punishment; to punish, es. (Se.) to 
punish with death, execute. Oés. 

1340 Hamrote /r. Consc. 5987 Fadirs and modirs sal 
rekken pat tyde.. And loverdes alswa of pair men .. pe 
whilk pai wald noght iustify. c¢14g0 Loneticn Grail xvi. 
318 Thanne Axede him Nasciens .. Whi that so sore Iuste- 
fyed he were. 1568 Grar1on Chron. 11. 353 To iustefie and 
punishe them for their offenses. c1575 Salfour’s Practicks 
(1754) 596 Thay beand swa convict, sall be justifyit to the 
deid thairfoir. 1700 Cottser 2d Def. Short View (1738) 
399 In Scotland they say when a Man is hanged he’s 
justified. 1820 Byron J/ar. Fal. v. t. 94 Let them be justi- 
fied; and leave exposed Their wavering relics in the place of 
judgment. 1860 C. Innes Scot. ta Wid. Ages vi. 182 The 
murderer taken red-hand .. was ‘justified’.. without any 
unnecessary or inconvenient delays of process. 

3. To show (a person or action) to be just or in 
the right; to prove or maintain the righteousness 
or innocence of; to vindieate (+ from a charge). 

13.. £. £, Adit. 7’. A. 699 Non lyuyande to pe is Iusty- 
fyet. 1382 Wycuir /’s. 1. 6 (li. 4] That thou he tustefied in 
thi woordis, and ouercome whan thou art demed. ¢1450 
tr. De Jmitatione wt. xxix. 99 Pou .. iustifiest me in all my 
disposicions. 1535 Coverpate £eclus. vii. 5 lustifie not 
thy self before God. 1600 E. Biount tr. Conestaggio 224 
Some of his friendes, laboured to iustifie him. 1707 Curios. 
tn Hush. & Gard, 119 Justifying them from any Objections 
that might be made against them. 1868 M. Partison dl cacd. 
Org. v. 148 We haveno longer the difficult task of justifying 
science in the eyes of the nation. 

absol, 1647 N. Bacon Dise. Govt, Eng. 1. xxxvi. (1739) 53 
Neither Monk, Woman, nor Clerk was by Law to justify 
by Battle in their own person. 

b. Of a state of things, circumstance, or motive: 


To afford a justification of. (Often in passive.) 

1635 A. Starroxp fem. Glory (1869) $2 The profane Idola- 
trizing of this Superlative Saint, will iustifie me in all eyes, 
1709 ATTERBURV Sfittal Serm., Luke x. 32 ‘The publick 
burthens .. will not justify us in giving nothing. 1775 
Burke Sf. Coucid. Amer. Wks. 111, 102, | think then I am 
.. Justified in the sixth and last resolution. 1860 Dickens 
Uncomm. Trav, xvi, The pair have a dejected conscious- 
ness that they are not justified in appearing on the surface 
of the earth. 

4. To absolve, acquit, exculpate; sfec. in Theol., 
to declare free from the penalty of sin on the ground 
of Christ’s righteousness, or to make inherently 
righteous by the infusion of grace : see JUSTIFICA- 
TION 4. Also aédsoé. 

1382 Wyc.ir /sa. v. 23 Wo.. that iustefien the vnpitous 
for 3iftes. — Rom. iti. 26 That he be iust, and iustifyinge 
him that is of the feith of Ihesu Crist. /d/:2. 28 Forsothe 
we denen a man for to be iustifyed by feith, withouten 
workis of lawe. 1526 TinpaLr om. iv. 25 Jesus ..Which 
was delivered for oure synnes, and rose agayne forto iustifye 
vs. 1535 CoverRDALE £xed. xxiii. 7 The innocent and 
righteous shalt thou not sley, for 1 iustifie not y* vngodly. 
15so VEKON Godly Sayings (1846) 15 For say they .. if the 
Sacramente dothe not iustyfye, & brynge grace of itselfe, 
then it is but bare breade & wyne. a@16z0 Donne 2nd 
Serm. Fohn xvi. 8 Only thy good life can assure thy con- 
science and the world, that thou art justified. @ 1740 WaTer- 
LAND Doctr. Fustification iv, God .. has made no promise 
or covenant to justify any one without the use of Baptism. 
1859 J. Cummixc Xv fA vii. 138 It is the office of Jesus to 
pardon, to justify, to welcome. 

5. ‘Yo make good (an argument, statement, or 
opinion) ; to confirm or support by attestation or 
evidence ; to corroborate, prove, verify. + Formerly 
with complementary 067., obj. and inf., or subord. 


clause. (Now coloured by 6.) 

1390 Gower Conf. 111. 140 Rethoriges eloquences. . Wherof 
a man schal justifie Hise wordes tn disputeisoun. 1494 
Fanyan Chron. v. civ. 79 So that Imyght somwhat iustutie 
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my reporte by some Auctour of Auctorite. 159 In Strype 
Aun, Ref, (1824) 1.1. App. xi. 34 This shalbe justified owt 
of Irenzus. 1600 Suaks. fi. v. i. 128 Were I so minded, 
I heere could .. iustifie you Traitors. @1680 Butter Rew. 
(1789) I. 4x For who can justify, that Nature there Is ty’d 
to the same Laws, she acts by here? 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. v. § 33 He justified the notion to be innocent. 1781 
Gispon Decl. & F. xxvi. (1869) I]. 2x The narratives of 
antiquity are justified by the experience of modern times, 
1884 Manch, Exan. 6 May 5/3 It would be hard to justify 
this particular assertion by an appeal to facts. 

+b. To maintain as true, affirm, aver, Ods. 

1579-80 North /lutarch, Marius (1676) 353 The which 
would not be beleeved..for the uncredible force and Power 
of the Armies which was justified to come. 1658 Ostorn 
Q. Eliz, (1673) 461 An Inquisition... which a Cursiter did 
about that time justifie he had inrolled. 1781 W. Brane 
Fess. Hunting (1788) 71 The Doctor..to this day relates 
and justifies the truth of every circumstance I have men- 
tioned. 

+¢. To acknowledge as true or genuine. Ods. 

1608 Suaks. Per. v. i. 219 She shall tell thee all; When 
thou shalt knecle, and justifie in knowledge, She is thy 
verie Princes. ¢ 1611 Cuarman //fad xv.110 The great God 
had a son, Whom be bimself yet justifies. 

6. To show or maintain the justice or reason- 
ableness of (an aetion, elaim, ete.) ; to adduce ade- 
quate grounds for ; to defend as right or proper. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 7 He aunswered, that he 
woulde iustifye that, that he had done, cyther in present 
disputation, or by writinge, 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 1. ili, 
How can they justify to have turned their domestic privi- 
leges into the bar of a proud judicial court? 1667 — 7’. L. 
1.26 That.. 1 may assert th’ eternal Providence, And justifie 
the wayes of God to men. 1704 Pesn in /'a. // ist. Soc. 
Asem, 1X. 357, 1 justify not my son's folly. 1884 F.Temece 
Relat. Relig. & Sc. V. (1885) 155 All who thus claiin super- 
natural authority must, of course, justify their claim. 

b. To make right, proper, or reasonable; to 
furnish adequate grounds for, warrant. 

1658 Bramuatt Consecr. Bps. ili, 48 This very necessity 
had .. iustified the Act. 1718 Prior Hans Carvel 67 The 
end must justifie the ineans ;_ He only sins who ill intends. 
1732 Arsutunor Kules of Diet 419 Those Reasons seem 
to justify Bleeding. 1742 Youxe NZ. Th. iv. 309 "Vis guilt 
alone can justify his death. 1813 Scotr Aokedy 1. viii, 
Mucb in the stranger’s mien appears, To justify suspicious 
fears, 1891 Speaker 2 May 526/2 The vast circle of bis 
readers justified his complacency by their applause. 

+c. To render lawftl or legitimate. Ods. 

1651 Honnes Leviath. 11. xxii, 117 Whatsoever is com- 
manded by the Soveraign Power, is as to the Subject. .justi- 
fied by the Command. 1725 Pore Odyss. vi. 346 ‘Till. 
public nuptials justify the bride. 

7. Law. intr. and lrans. a, To show or main- 
tain sufficient reason in court for doing that which 
one is called upon to answer for; to show ade- 
quate grounds for (that with which onc is eharged). 

1529 Act 21 Jen. VIF, c. 19 § 2 The Lorde..may avowe 
or his Baylyffe or servaunt make conysaunce or justifye for 
takyng of the said dystresses upon the same landes. .alegyng 
in the said avourie conysaunce and justificacyon the same 
Maners Landes and Tenementes to be holdin of hym. 1591 
Child Marriages 150 The said Smitb..did arreste the said 
Roger Dod .. and beinge charged to be a wronge, and con- 
trary to the liberties and charters of tbis citie, iustifieth to be 
lawfull. 1765 Biackstone Coun. 1. xiv. 429 A master like- 
wise may Justify an assault in defence of bis servant, and 
a servant in defence of his master. 1768-74 Tucker L?. 
Nat. (1834) I]. 258 If a man be impeached for beating an- 
other, he may justify by showing it was done in his own 
necessary defence : if for false imprisonment, he may justify 
under the warrant of a lawful magistrate. 1893 Weekly Notes 
67/2 The appellant could not justify his atteinpt to force an 
entrance, and was rightly convicted of an assault. 

b. Tojuslify (+ oneself) as bail, lo justify bail: 
to show, by the oath of a person furnishing bail or 
other surety, that after the payment of his debts he 
is of adequate pecuniary ability. 

1692 Act 4 Will. §& Al. c. 5. § 2 The Justices. .shall make 
such Rules .. for the justifying of such Bails .. as to them 
shall seem meet. 1766-80 Burrow Reforts IV. 2527 The 
sum he was required to justify in, was £9000, 1768 BLack- 
STONE Com. III. xix. 291 The bail .. must justify them- 
selves in court .. by swearing tbemselves house-keepers, 
and each of them to be worth double the sum for which 
they are bail, after payment of all their debts. 1780 New- 
gate Cal. V. 49 They .. justified bail for sums to a consider- 
able amount, thougb they were not possessed of property 
to the value of twenty shillings. 1880 S‘andard 9 Apr. 6/1 
Bail for the husband was put in and justified, 1883 /i”Aar- 
ton’s Law-Lex. (ed. 7), Fustifying security. Administrators 
in certain cases are required by the Court of Probate to 
give justifying security. 

+8. To aceount just or reasonable; to approve 
of; to ratify. Ods. 

1682 Grew dat. Plants Pref., I was glad to see it [a 
book] so far justify’d by that Illustrious Society. 1729 
Butter Servm., Love Neighbour Wks. 1874 11. 146 God him- 
self will in the end justify tbeir taste, and support their 
cause. 

9. To make exact; to fit or arrange exactly; 
to adjust to exact shape, size, or position. Now 
only in technical use; esp. (7ype-founding), To 
adjust a ‘strike’ or ‘drive’ by making the sides 
level and square, and keeping the impression at 
the proper depth, so as to form a correct matrix; 
(Printing) To adjust types of smaller and larger 
bodies together, so that they will exactly fill up 
the forme; to space out the line of type in the eom- 
posing stiek properly; also zzér. of type. ; 

15st Recoror Cast. Anowl, (1556) 35 By true woorkinge 
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to iustifie your Globe, whiche fyrste maye bee made as 
rounde, as any Turner can doo it, and then shall your in- 
strument ., Correct it exactlye if it be amysse. 1671-2 
T. Marsuai. Let. to Dr. FeH g Veb. (in H. Hart Cent. 

Ty pogr. Oxford 167,1) He undertakes to justify Matrices, 
but not cut Punctions. .. | suspend y* urging of ye Matrices 
to be justifyed by Mr. Van Dijke. 1683 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc., Printing xvi. ? 2 Justifying of Matrices is, 1. to 
make the Face of the Sunken Letter, lie an exact designed 
depth below the Face of the Matrice, and on all its sides 
equally deep from the Face af the Matrice. 2. It is to set 
or Justifie the Foot-line of the Letter exactly in Line. 3. It 
is to Justifie both the sides, viz. the Right and left-sides of 
a Matrice to an exact thickness. /dcd. xxii. P 4 josie 
(in Compositers Language’ is the stiff or loose filling of his 
Suck, for if it be fill’d very stiff with Letters or Spaces, the 
say it is hard Justified, if loosly, they say it is loose Fuca 
/bid. xxiv. P 5 Justifying the lead is to put into the Mor- 
tesses in the Cheeks..an equal and convenient thickness of.. 
square pieces of Felt, Pastboards, or Seaboards. .that when 
the Press-man Pulls, the ‘Tennants of the Head shall have 
an equal Horizontal level Check. 1824 J. Jounson Syfogr. 
I]. 124 Taking care to space and to justify our matter, 1828 
WessTER s.v., Types of different sizes will not justify with 
each other. 1892 brit. Printer V. No. 26.19 Ample know- 
ledge of how to justify is not yet the common property of 
printers. 1900 II. [art Ceut. Ty fogr. V.cford Pref. p. viii, 
Nowadays a type-founder desiring to enlarge the number of 
his founts, eed be able .. to buy ‘strikes’, which when 
justified would become matrices, 

Justifying dzzstufoiin, vd. 5d. 
+ -1NG I, 

1. The action of the vb. Justiry. a. The action of 
making, proving, or accounting just ; justification. 

1382 Wye. Aon, iv. 25 Vhe which is bitakun for oure 
synnes, and roos ajen for oure iustifyinge. 1615 G. SANvys 
fray. 59 This excuse is so.. large, tbat it may extend as 
well to the iustifying of the absurdest errours. @1 R. 
Riccattoun Notes Galatians 109 Justifying implies more 
than bare pardon. It supposes a judicial procedure. 

+b. Condemnation ; execution. Sc. Ods. 

@ 1578 Linnesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (1899) 1. 183 To 
saif the lordis from iustifieing in the Kingis furie. 

+2. An ordinance; = JUSTIFICATION 2. Ods. 

1382 Wycutr /’s. cxviii. (cxix.] 5 Wolde God weren dressid 
my weies; to be kept thi iustifiyngus. 1395 Purvey Ae- 
nionstr, 32 That thei kepe the iustifyingis of God, and 
seken out his comaundementis. 1526 ‘Vinpate //e4. ix. 1 
That fyrst tabernacle veiely had iustifyinges and servynges 
off God. 

3. In 7ype-founding and Printing: see JUSTIFY 
v9. Justifying-stick, an attachment to a type- 
setting machine for justifying the lines. 

1671 2 T. Marsuatt Let. to Dr. Fell 1g Jan. ‘in H. Hart 
Ceut. Typogr. Oxford 166/2) ¥« Founders... have no regard 
to cutting and justifying, unless perbaps to supply a Defect, 


(f. Justiry 


or two, 1683 [see Justiry 7 9], zi 
Justifying, ff/. a. [f. as prec. + -1nc?.] 


That justifies (in senses of the verb). 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) a1 The grace of iustifi- 
cacyon, or grace tustifyenge. 1585 Hooker Sera. Fustif 
§ 3 Where is a iustifying and sanctifying righteousnes here. 
1701 Norris /deal IVorld u. ii. 64 ‘Yhis is no warrantable 
or justifying reason. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. 5 The 
Lutheran doctrine. .that ‘justifying faith is tbat whereby a 
person believes himself to be justified’, 

Tenee Ju'stifyingly adz., in a justifying manner. 

rgux Peace tn Divinity 3 The unregenerate Man believes 
historically, though Hey 

+ Justily, justislich, a/v. Obs. =Justry 5. 

¢13350 Hrd. Palerne 1724 No man vpon mold ini3t ober 
perceyue But sche a bere were to baite ata stake; So ijustis- 
lich ecbe lip ioyned by ihesu of hcuen. /éia@. 2596 So iustili 
on eber of hem were ioyned pe skinnes, 

Justing, jousting (dzz'stin, dzzstin) ,v57. sd. 
[f Jusrv.t+-rnel.] The action of the verb Jusr!; 
fighting or tilting on horseback with a lance; sfec. 
a tournament. 

13.. Cocr de L. 252 The fyrste yere that be was kyng, At 
Salybury be made a iustynge. ¢1400 MAUnNbev. iil. | 1839) 
17 A fair place for iustynges or for other Pleyes and De- 
sportes. c1440 LoneLicn Grail hii, 635 Sire knyht, 3oure 
Iostyng lost han 3e. 1556 Chron, Gr. Friars (Camden) 8 
The kynge made a gret justynge be syde Kyngstone up- 
pon Temes. 1622 Bacon Hen. V// 106 ‘The king .. kept 
Triumphes of lusting and Tourney during all that Moneth. 
1823 Praep Pocns, Troubadour, There was a jousting at 
Chichester. 1892 A thenwuut 11 June 757,1 Major abhors 
the dangerous jousting with the spear. 

Jig. 1519 Horman Vile. 103 In that erthquake, there 
was a great hurlyng and iustynge of one house ageynst 
an other. S 

b. atirib. and Comtd., as justing-field, -horse, 
-place, -spear. 

1478 Botoxer /¢iu. (Nasmith 1778) 212 Via eundo.. 
per le justyng-place ab antiquis diebus. 1485 Caxton 
Paris & V. 7 He ordeyned a loustyng place wythin his cyte 
of Uyenne. 1530 Patscr. 235/2 Justynghorse, chenal de 
Jouste. 1773-83 Hoote Orl. Fur, xt. 461 With armour 
try'd, and swords of temper wrought And jousting spears. 
1854 PatmorE Angel in Ho, x1. i, They made ber face the 
jousting field Of joy and beautiful alarm. 


Justinianian (dzzstini,Z'niain),@. Also -ean. 
[f. Justinian, proper name + -IAN; /zstzzanean is 
f. late L. Jéstini@ne-us + -AN.] Of or pertaining 
to Justinian, Emperor of the East 527-565. 

Fustinianian code, a compilation of the best Roman laws 
made by order of Justinian, published in 529 and, in a 
revised form, in 534; also used as a general name for all the 
compilations of Roman law made by Justinian’s command, 
including the pandectz, institutioues, and novelly. see 
Dicest, Institute, Nove. 

1826 C. Butter Grotius Introd. 32 The language and 
spirit of the Justinianean code. 1880 Muirngap Gaius 
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Introd. 9 Comparison of the Justinianian Institutes with 

assages in the Digest..showed..that in several places the 
ater work was a literal transcript of the earlier, /did., 
The authors of the Justinianian compilation, 

Justinianist (dzzsti-nianist). [fas prec. + 
-IsT.)_ One who is learncd in the Institutes of 
Justinian; a student of the civil law, a ‘ civilian’. 

1658 Pin.tirs, Students of the Civil Law are called 
Fustiniazists, 1848 Wuartox Law Lex., Fustiuianiss, 
a civilian ; one who studies the civil law. 4 

|| Sustitium (dzzstifidm . [L., cessatton from 
business in the courts of justice, legal vacation, f. 
Jiis law, right + -sirlzum, f. ppl. stem of sistére to 
stand, stop.] A legal vaeation. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud. Fp. 1. xiii. 222 As though 
there were any seriation in nature or justitiums imaginable 
in professions, whose subject is naturall. 1691 Biouxt 
Law Dict., Fustitiuim, a ceasing from the Prosecution of 
Law and exercising Justice, in places Judicial : The Vaca- 
tion. 1721 in Baitty; and in later Dicts. 

Justle, another form of JostLe v. 

+ Ju‘stless, a. Obs. rare—'.  [itreg. f. Just a. 
+-LESs.] Devoid of justice. 

1578 IT. Procter Gorg. Gallery in fTeliconta (1815) 1. 89 
The Heavens Justles I will say to bee In case they shew 
the jurt revenge of mee. 

Justly dzustli),ady. [f. Just a.+-Ly?.] 

1. Upnightly; righteously. Ods. or arch. 

1382 Wycutr £sther Prol., God helpith hem that .. lyuen 
iustli in the drede of him. — Zits ii. 12 Vhat we., lyue 
sobreli, and iustli, and piteuously in this world. 1484 Cax- 
ton fables of sop tt. i, No thyng is so good as to lyue 

lustly and at lyberte. 1621 Biste JVicaé vi. 8 What doeth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do iustly, and toloue mercy, 
and to walke humbly with thy God? 

2. In aecordance with justice or equity; with 
justice; rightfully, rightly; deservedly. 

1382 Wyciir Luke xaiil, 40 Nethir thou dredist God, that 
thou art in the same dampnacioun? And treuly we iustly. 
¢1g2§ Lyoc. Assembly of Gods 1222 Justly vnto that ye 
shall me pryuy make. 1555 in Strype Accd. Afem. (1721) 
II]. App. xiv. 126 How few are they that can justly excuse 
themselves. 1600 E. Brount tr. Conestaggio 31 Without 
any pretext or iudgement to whom of them the estate did 
iustly appertaine. 1636 Massincer Bashf Lover v., iii, 
There lives no prince that justlier can Challenge the prin- 
cess’ favour. 1711 BupcGett Sfect. No. 150 P 10 The old 
Gentleman was in some measure justly served for walking 
in Masquerade. 1849 Macautay Hist, Eng. v. 1. 589 His 
eldest daughter was justly popular. 

3. With a proper use of reasoning or of language ; 
with good reason or truth; 1ightly, properly. 

14.. Petia in Tundalc's bts. 120 Therfor. .Ye may 
justly Phagyphanye hit call. 1538 Starkey England 1. il. 
49 Thes are the most general partys of tbys polytyke body, 
wych may justely be resemblyd .. to thos phate partys in 
mannys y. 1617 Moryson /étu, 01, 267 They retired in 
a close body and good array..so as they could not be justly 
said to flie. 1679 Prwn Addr. Prot. 1. i. (1692) 3 This I 
justly fear and take to be our casa. 1747 WesLey Prius. 
Physick (1762) p. xxv, These Physicians have justly termed 
edged Tools, 1839 Macaucay //ist. Eng, iv. 1. 510 James 
justly regarded these renegades as the most serviceable tools 
that he could employ. 

+4. In the way which the natare and purpose of 
a thing makes right; properly, rightly, corrcetly. 

1551 Recoror Path, Anowl. To Rdr., Neitber is mi wit 
so finelie filed .. that I maie perform iustlie so learned a 
laboure, 1644 Evenys Diary Apr., The walkes are ..so 
jusily planted with limes, elms, and other trees. 1774 
Goupsm. Nat. //ist. (1776) 1V. 286 The tiger will nore wil- 
lingly attack any other animal. .than one wbose strength is 
so justly employed. 

5. With exactness, exactly, precisely, accurately ; 
with accurate fitting, closely. Ods. exe. dial, 

¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) gat pe fleked pam ouer- 
thuert, justely forto ligge. ¢1350 Well. Palerne 751 Pat 
preui pleyng place .. loyned wel iustly to meliors chamber. 
€1391 CHAUCER Asfrol. 11. § 29 To knowe Iustly the 4 quar- 
ters of the world. c¢1450 Loneticn Grail lii. 592 Piers.. 
Made his hors Al Redy, & his helm gan lasen ful [osily. 
1563 SHUTE Archit. Diij b, The Proiecture .. doth answer 
iustly with the thicknes of the pillor. 1613 Purcuas /2/- 
grimage (1614) 449 The former part of this report agreeth 
justly with tbat... touching Cathay. 1692 Capi. Smith's 
Seaman's Grant. ui. xxxi. 143 Let them. .justly fit the bore. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Juipr. (1757) I. 28 The Pillion 
cannot sit justly uponthe Spine. fod, dial. I doant justly 
know wben my father died. F 

b. qualifying an adv, adj., or prep. = Exactly. 

¢1400 Destr. Trey 512 Sho. .loynet by Iason iustly to sit, 
@ 1863 Bate Se/. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 602 It is six times so 
much, wbich cometh to nine foot justly. 159: SyLVESTER 
Du Bartas i, ii. 784 1f the Cloud side-long sit .. or justly 
opposite To Sunand Moon. 1793 Smeaton Edystoue L. $97 
It could be brought justly horizontal by means of a pocket 
Spirit-Level. 2 

+Ju‘stment!, Obs. rare—*.  [irreg. f. Just a. 
+-MENT: after L. 7zésta due eeremonies.] In pi. 
Due ceremonies or formalities, es. funeral rites, 
obsequies (= L. 7iista’. iy. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., To Shade of Father, Neither haire 
was cut, or true teares sbed By me, o'r tbee (as Justments 
to tbe dead). 4 

Justment2, Jocal. A variant of GistmENT, 
AGISTMENT, in the senses: a. The pasturing of a 
stranger’s eattle; the payment made or reccived for 
this. b. A piece of land of which the pasture or 
grazing is let. 

1630 T. Westcote Devon (1845) 323 The farm then let at 
justment for £4. 135. 1715 Axeter Merc. 16 Sept. 5 To rent 
from Michaelmas next, a Justment of between Thirty and 
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Forty Pounds a Year..haveing a large Orchard now in its 
Prime. 1900 {Still inuse in North Devon(J. Groves Cooper, 
Bideford).)} 

Justness (dzz'stnés). [f. Just a. + -Ness.] 
The quality of being just: =JUSTICE in its non- 
legal senses: cf. F. justesse beside justice. 

+1. The quality of being just or upright; right- 
eousness; uprightness. Ods. 

¢1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. cxxv. (1869) 66 Thilke scau- 
berk is cleped humilitee..jn whiche thow shuldest thi swerd 
herberwe, and thi justnesse hide. 1561 Das tr. Budlinger 
on Apoc. (1573) 40 Fayth seemeth here..to be taken..for 
faythfulnes and trustines, that is to wit, for iustnes, vpright 
dealing, and trueth. 1658 Crevel.ann Austic Rampaut 
Wks. (1687) 391 Good Men if they miscarry, do not only luse 
themselves but their Integrity, their Iustness, their Honesty. 
1726 G. Roperts Four Vears Voy. 346, I sbould not question 
his Justness, were it a Cargo of twice the Value. 

2. The quality or fact of being morally right or 
equitable, or of having valid or reasonable grounds ; 
rightfulness; fairness; validity, soundness. 

1559 Knox Let. to Cecil in Strype Anu. Ref. (1709) I. ix. 
123 If ..she grounded the justness of her title upon con- 
suetude, laws, and ordinances of men. a@1680 BuTLer 
Ret. (1759) Il. 479 The Justice that is said to establish the 
Throne of a Prince, consists no less in the Justness of his 
Title, than the just Administration of his Government. 1759 
Rosertson //ist, Scot. 1. Wks. 1813 I. 10 Neither Edward 
nor the Scots seemed to distrust the justness of their cause. 
1809 T. Paine in Naval Chron, XXI. 117 Men are led 
away by the greatness of an idea, and not by the justness 
of it. 1884 Chr, Commi. 11 Dec. 119/2 We are not..con- 
cerned about the justness of what Lord Lytton says. 

3. The quality or state of being right, proper, or 
correct; conformity to truth or toa standard; cor- 
rectness; propriety; tcxactness, accuracy (oés.). 

1666-7 Perys Diary 16 Feb., Very good musique tbey 
made,..Their justness in keeping time by practice much 
before any that we have. 1684 R. Waiter Nat. Exper. 10 
The Justness of the most Acurate Clocks cannot discover it. 
1757 Princte in PAil, Traus. L. 383 Some doubts he had 
then about the justness of Dr. Springsfeld’s experiments 
with lime-water. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 102 The 
horned cattle have been brought to the largest size and 
greatest justness of shape. 1873 M. ARnotp Lit. 4 Dogma 
p. xxiv, After we have got all the facts of our special study, 
justness of perception to deal with the facts is stiil required. 

Justninge: see JUsTENING. 

+Justry. Sc. Obs. [f. Just a2. + -ny: the 
formation trom an adj. is unusual.] a. Justice. 
b. Jurisdiction (of a sheriff, etc.). ¢@. The circuit 
court of an itinerant judge, a justice eyre. 

¢1428 Wyntoun Croz. vii. ix. 249 This Alysandyr..Wes 
throwcht the kynryk traveland, Haldand Courtis and 
Justrys. ¢1470 Henry W/adlace vi. 103 Vhe Makar above 
(47S. abow], Quilk has in hand off justry the hallance. 1503 
Se. Acts Jas. /V (1814).241 The part of Coule that is not 
within the bondis of my Erle of Ergilis Justry. ; 

Jut (dzzt), sd.1 Obs. or dial. [Of same origin as 
Jur zv.1] The act of striking or knocking against 
an obstacle ; the shock of collision; a push, thrust, 


or shove against a resisting body. Also fg. 

a1553 Upatt Royster D. ut. iii. (Arh.) 43, Yond commeth 
Roister Doister.. 1 will not see him, but giue him a iutte in 
deede. 1569 Sir J. Hawkins Voy. Guinea in Arb. Garner 
V. 220, I thought it rather better to abide the jutt of the 
uncertainty, than the certainty. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. 
Autichr. 1. vi. 59 The least iutt that is [being able] to put 
out of ioynt the foote that hanged loose before. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia u. iii, The fiend, with a jut of his foot may 
kcep off the old ‘rom a dread of the future. 

Jut (dzzt), 56.2 [var. of Jet 55.3: cf. Jur v.2] 

1. A jutting out; that which juts or projects; a 
projection or protruding point. Cf. Jer sé.3 1. 

1786 Burns Srigs of Ayr 132 Gaunt, ghastly, ghaist- 
alluring edifices, Hanging with threat'ning jut, like preci- 
pices, 18.. Moir Poems, The Fowler, The land's extremest 
point, a sandy jut. 1842 TENNyson Morte d' Arthur 50 
Stepping down By zig-zag paths, and juts of pointed rock. 
1893 M. Gray Last Sent. u. vii. 11.98 The jut of the porch 
ghelbered this window, 

+2. A jerking movement or swagger of the body; 
= Jet sb.3 3. Obs. rare. 

1709 Concreve tr. Ovid's Art Love m1. Wks. 1773 II]. 272 
One has an artful swing and jut behind. 

Jut, 5.3, variant of Jet 56.4 =GisrT 5,3 

Jut (dzzt), v1 Obs. or dial. Also 6-7 iutt(e. 
(app. onomatopeeic ; expressing both in sound and 
feeling the obstructed action in question.] 

+1. zz¢tr. To strike, knock, or push agazzst some- 
thing. Oés. 


1548 Upatt Erasm. Par, Luke xi. 110 It shal no where 
stumble nor iutte against any thyng. 1865-73 Coorer 
Thesaurus s.v. [ucurro, To runne & iutte or hitte against 
a thing in the darke. 1628 EarLe J/scrocosit., Plausible 
mtan (Arb.) 59 One that would faine run an euen path..and 
iutt against no man. . 

2. trans. To push, thrust, shove, jolt; to knock 


against something. Oés. exc. dal. 

1565 Jewer Def, Afol. 1. xiv. (1611) 267 These two proposi- 
tions .. may well stand together without iutting tbe one the 
other out of place. 1607 Schol. Disc, agst. Antichy.u. vi. 59 
C. Aufidius [dyed] by iutting his foot, when he was entring 
into Senat. 1863 Barxes Dorset Gloss., Fut, to give onea 
sudden blow or concussion when still, particularly when 
writing, 1886 S. IV. Linc. Gloss. s.v.. Tbe waggons did 
jut us. 

Jut (dzzt), v.2 [Phonetic var. of Jet v.2] zztr. 
To project or protrude (prop. as a prominence 
beyond the main line). Often with oz¢ or forth. 
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1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Afentana, .. Buildings of 
pleasure hanging and iutting out. 1578 Banister “ist. 
Alan 1. 24 This Processe iuttyng forth like a knot in a peece 
of wood. 1698 Tyson in PAzl. Traus. XX. 112 In a Snake's 
Skin part of one Scale juts over another. 1741 RicHaRDSON 
Pamela |. 223 A little summer-parlour that juts out towards 
the garden, 1819 W. Erskine in Welsh Life Dr. 7. Brown 
iv. (1825) 152 The island of Salsette juts out into the noble 
bay of Bombay. 1847 J. Witson Chr. North (1857) 1. 250 
The points and promontories jutting into the lake. 1886 
SHEtpon tr. Flaubert's Salaniunbé 22 Palm trees here and 
tbere jutting beyond the walls did not stir. 

+b. ¢ransf. To encroach efor. Obs. 

1623 (see JET v.2 1b, quot. 1594]. 

Jut, v.3, jutting, = Jer vl, Jerrine Zf/. a.l 

176x Cuurcnitt Xosciad 1. 161 Then, witha self-complacent 
jutting air, It smil'd, It smirk'd, It wriggl’d to the chair. 

823 Mrs. SHELLEY Valperga 1. 286 Thus tbey jutted up 
annedgen before their master, fancying that he would admire 


them. 

Jute! (dz#t). [ad. Bengali 7hoto, jhulo:—Skr. 
Jita, Jess usual form of a/a braid of hair.] 

1. The fibre obtained from the bark of the plants 
Corchorus capsularts and C. olttorius (N.O. Tilia- 
cee), imported chiefly from Bengal, and used in 
the manufacture of gunny, canvas, bagging, cord- 
age, etc. 

1746 Log of Ship ‘Wake’ 22 Sept. (R. C. Temple, in 
Indian Anttg. 1901) 8 (a.m.) Sent on shore 60 Bales of 
Gunney belonging to the Company w** all the Jute Rope .. 
20 Ropes in all, 116 Bundles. 1801 7rans. Soc. Arts XIX. 
240 Paut is known in India and has been sent to Europe, 
by the name of jute. 1851 /é/ustr. Catal. Gt, Exhtb. 202 
Samples of hemp, jute, and the fibrous substances prepared. 
1879 Daily News 23 Aug. 6/2 The oil..is used. .for giving 
a silk-like appearance to jute. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 
v1, 337 Jute, or Gunny Fibre, is the produce of Corchoris cap- 
sularts. 


b. The plant which furnishes this fibre, or any 


plant of the genus Corchorus. 

Bastard jute, a name of //ibiscus cannabinus, tbe fibre 
of which is used to adulterate jute. Awrerican jute: see 
VELVETLEAF. ; 

1861 SwinHOoE .V. China Camp. 373 Jute of large growth is 
sown in March and gathered in October. 

2. alirib., as jute-bagging, -cloth, -fibre, -rope, 
-wood, -yarn ; jute-butts or -cuttings, the stump 
of the jute plant, the fibre of which is employed 


for inferior purposes. 

1746 {see 1]. 1851 /é/ustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib, 513, 4 pieces 
of jute stair carpeting. 1870 Daily News 14 Feb., The girls 
in these jute works are employed..in parties of four or five 
each. 1870 J. Yeats Nat. //ist, Comm. 201 When wet, jute 
fibre quickly rots. 1888 Pad! Mali G. 13 Sept. 1/1 The 
American cotton-growers require about 45 million yards of 
jute bagging every year in which to pack their cotton. 

Jute 2 (dzzt). [In pl. /ztes, a mod. rendering 
of Bada’s /ute and /zti, in OE. Zotas, Jétas, 
? Filan (gen. pl. Jéina), also Geatas; = Ice). Létar 
people of Jutland on the mainland of Denmark.] 

In 7. One of the three Low German tribes which, 
according to the account preserved by Breda, in- 
vaded and settled in Britain in the fifth and sixth 
centuries ; they are said to have occupied districts 
now included in Kent and Hampshire. 

{¢731 Bava Hist. Ang. 1. xv, Advenerant autem de tribus 
Germaniz populis fortioribus, id est Saxonibus, Anglis, Jutis. 
De Jutarum vrigine sunt Cantuari et Victuari.] coo tr. 
Beda's Hist, . xv. (1890) 52 Comon hi of prim folcum dam 
strangestan Germanie, pbzt [is] of Seaxum, of Angle, & of 
Geatum. Of Geata fruman syndon Cantware & Wihtsztan. 
(Cf. O. E. Chron. an. 449 Of Ald Seaxum, of Anglum, of 
Iotum, Of Iotum comon Cantwara, and Wihtwara. .& pzt 
cyn on West Sexum be man nu git hat Jutna cynn.) 
{¢ 73x Bzpa H, A.1vy, xvi, Fuga lapsi sunt de insula {Vecte] 
et In proximam Jutorum provinciam translati.] ¢ goo tr. 
Beda’s Hist. w. xviii). (1890) 328 Pa flugon pa cneohtas 
ut of [Wiht] bam ealonde, & wzron zeledde in pa neah- 
mzzde, seo is zecegd Eota lond. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) V. 265 Of be Iutes com pe Kentiche men, and be men 
of the yle of Wight. 1670 Mitton Ast. Eng. it. Wks. 
(1847) 507/2 The Saxons. .and..two other tribes. . Jutes and 
Angles. 1839 Peuny Cyct. XIII. 167/2 The first Germanic 
invaders of Britain after the departure of the Romans were 
Jutes. 1874 GREEN Short Hist. i. 1 To the north of the 
English {in Sleswick] lay the tribe of the Jutes, whose name 
is still preserved in their district of Jutland. 

Jute, variant of JouTE Oés., pottage. 

[Juter, prob. a misreading of zzter, NiTRE. 

1668 Wortipcr Dict. Rust. in Syst. Agric. 272 Futer, a 
terin, by some used for the fertile coagulating saltish nature 
of the Earth. Hence in Kersey’s P&il/ifs, Baiey, etc.] 

Jutish (dz7tif), 2. [f. Jure2+-1sal.) Of or 
pertaining to the Jutes. 

1839 YEOwELL Anc. Brit. Ch. xiii. (1847) 141 Two Jutish 
chieftains, Hengist and Horsa, arrived in the Isle of Thanet. 
1865 T. Wricut in /xtel/. Observ. No. 37. 70 The same 
Jutish race, 

Jutting (dzz'tin), v7.56. [f. Jurv.2+-1el] 
The action of Jur v.2; concr. a projection or pro- 
truding part; =JETTING vé/, 56.2 1, Juv sb.2 1. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Proiectus, the iutting or lean- 
ing out of a building. /d7d., Protectura, the iutting or 
leaning out in pillers or other building. 1644 Evetyn Diary 
17 Nov., On the battlements of tbe Church ., you would 
imagine yourself in a town, so many are the cupolas, pin- 
nacles, towers, juttings. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. 1. 233 
There is scarce a strait.. or the jutting of a promontory, 
that has not been minutely described. 1859 J. R. Epkins 


Chinese Scenes (1863) 54 A time-worn pagoda, its numberless | 


corners and juttings, edged with bronze and brass. 


JUVENAL. 


Ju‘tting, #//.@.1 [f. Jur v.14+-1ne2.] That 
juts, knocks, or strikes. 

1772 W. Mason Exg.Gard. 11. 344 Oft the ram And jutting 
steer drive their entangling horns Through the frail meshes. 

Jutting (dgzv'tin), Af2,.@.2 [f. Jurv.2 +-Ine2.] 
That juts; projecting, standing out beyond the 
main body. 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1651) 236 All the projected 
or jutting parts. 1715 ir. Pauctrolius’ Rerun: Mem, 1.1. 
iii. 64 Outwardly extended or jutting Buildings. 1849 
Ruskin Sev. Lamps iii. § 23. 91 Sloping roof, jutting porch, 
projecting balcony. 1870 Bryant /iad xvi. I]. 134 An 
angler sits Upon a jutting rock. ; 

Hence Juttingly adv., projectingly. 

1856 in WEBSTER. 

+ Jutty, 56. Obs. Also § iutte, 6 iotye, iuttey, 
iuttie. [A phonetic variant of JETTY sd., a. F. zecée 
the action of throwing or casting, something thrown 
ont, etc. The z fore as in Jur v.2] 

1. A pier, breakwater, or embankment : = JETTY 1. 

1486 Lk. St, Allans Dj, 1 haue seen them made sum to 
sle the pie sum to sle the Tele vppon the Reuer: at the 
lutte. /ézd. Djh, Iff youre hawke nym the fowle at the 
fer side of the Ryuer or of the pitt from you Then she 
sleeth the fowle at the fer Iutty. 1547 Act 1 Edw. VJ, 
c, 14 § 8 For the mayntenaunce of Piers, Jutties, walles or 
banckes against the rages of the sea. 1547 Lp. Grey, etc. Les. 
to Protector 18 Apr. (S.P., P R.O., Aoveign XIV. No. 121) 
‘No fort’, said we, ‘but a Iutty to amende the havon to 
save both your shippes and ours*. a 1653 G. Daniet /dy7i. 
ii. 21 The Iutty of Discretion. .drowned in the Tide. 1804 
Trans. Soc. Arts XXII. 248 By a pier-head on the East 
and jutties on the West side. 

b. Jutty-head = /eity-head (JETTY sb. 4): see 
quot. 1750. + 

1559 in Boys Sandwick (1792) 739 There must be two 
juttie heddes towards the sea. 1587 FLeminc Cont. Holin- 
shed 1. 1547/1 When the two iuttie heads are once finished 
..So as the hauens mouth be perfected. 1750 BLANCKLEY 

laval Expos. 84 Futty heads, Platforms standing on Piles 
which are made near the Docks, and project without the 
panes for the more convenient docking and undocking 

hips. 

2. A projecting part of a wall or building; 
Jetty sd. 2. 

1519 Horman I’x/g. xxix. R vj, Buyldynge chargydde 
with Iotyes is parellous whan it is very olde, A/axzana 
xdificia vetustate corrupta periculo sunt obnoxia. 169 
Percivate Sp. Dict., Salidizo, the iuttie of an house, the 
bearing out of a wall, 1605 Suaks. AZacé, 1. vi. 6 No Iutty 
frieze, Buttrice, nor Coigne of Vantage, but this Bird Hath 
made his pendant Bed. 1703 T. N, City & C. Purchaser 
285 Leaving that Ledge. or Jutty..call'd a Water-table. 

Jig. 160z Carew Cornwall 36 b, To salue himselfe of 
a desperate debt, prosecuted the same so far forth, as he 
brought it to the iutty of a Wis? prius. 

Juwtty, ¢.vare—'. [f. Jursé.2+-y¥.] Charac- 
terized by jutting ont. 

1827 Hoop Hero & L. xiii, Hard by some jutty cape. 

Jutty (dzz'ti), v. Obs. or arch. Forms: 5 
iutteye, 7 iuttie, 7- jutty. [Related to Jutry 
5b.; cf, also JETTY v.!] 

1. intr. To project, jut, esp. as part of a building, 
or as a pier or breakwater. arch. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 591/6 Futto, to lutteye. 
J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 34 Where it beginneth to iuttie 
forth into the sea. 1649 é Daniet Trinurch., Hen. IV, 
xxvi, Some Common Principles may Iutty out And stand 
as Peirs, the lesser Barks to shroud. 1855 SINGLETON Virgil 
I, 232 On this side and on that, prodigious rocks And twin- 
(-like) cliffs jutty into the heaven. 

+2. trans. To project beyond, overhang. Oés. 

1599 Suaxs. Hex, V, 111. i. 13 As fearefully, as doth a galled 
Rocke O're-bang and iutty his confounded Base. 

+3. To cause to project or overhang; to build 
ont; =JET v2 2. Obs. 

1611 Cotcr., Voyer, a Surueyer .. wbo .. limits, ynto those 
that build in a street, their ground and scope of iuttying. 
lbid., Souspendu,., hung ouer : iuttied, or set out beyond, 

Hence Ju'ttying vd/. sd., the action of the vb., 
also, a projection; Ju‘ttying A//. a., projecting. 

1609 Ho.ttanp Agu, Marcell. xxvu. ix. 318 He tooke 
away all those juttying galleries of pleasure called Meniana. 
1611 Corar., Soufendué, a penthouse ; iuttie..a iuttying, 
or a leaning out or beyond. 

+ Ju‘t-wi-ndow. Oés. rare—'. [f. Jur v.2 or 
56.2 4+ Winpow.] A jutting or projecting window; 
a bay-window. 

1687 Concreve Old Bach. ww. viii, Her eyes were tbe two 
jut-windows, and ber mouth the great door. 

Juv, obs. form of Jew. 

+Juvament. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. suvd- 
mentum, f, guvare to help: see -MENT.] Help, 
aid, assistance. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 27 Pe secunde Iuuament is: 
pat pei hangen & bynden suinme membris wip opere. /did. 
109 Pis ioynynge togidere of oon boon wip anobir was maad 
bi-cause of iuvamentis bat I haue told to forn. F 

+ Juvate, v. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. L. suvare to 
help: see -aTE3.] rans. To help, aid. 

1708 Motreux Rabelais (1737) V. 232 Juvated by the Town's 
Proximity. 

+Juvenal, a. and sb. Ods. Also 6-7 -all, 7 
iuvinal. (ad. L. juvendl-is (=juvenil-ts) of or 
belonging to youth, f. jzevenzs a young person.] 

A. adj. Juvenile. 

1638 T. WHITAKER Blood of Grape 43 More hot then ripe 
and juvenall age. 1733 [see Juvenite B. 1]. 1821 Blackw. 
Mag, X. 33/1 A classical book of juvenal sports. 
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JUVENALIAN. 


B. sb. A youth; a ‘juvenile’. 

1588 Suaxs. ZL. L. L. 1. it 8 How canst thou part sadnesse 
and. melancholy my tender Iuuenall? 1607 Dexxer & 
Wesster Westz, Hoe wu. t D.’s Wks, 1873 11. 320, 1 am 
one of his luvinals, 1654 Cotton Scarron. iv. (1741) 72 
She the small Ascanius takes, Troy's Juvenal (1820 Scott 
Monast. xiv, (Sir Piercie Shafton ts represented as saying) 
Touching this juvenal, he hath that about hiin which be- 
longeth to higher birth.] 

Juvenalian (dz#vinélian), a. [f. L. Jreve- 
nalts Juvenal + -ax.} Characteristic of Juvenal, 
the Roman satirist. 

1839 Hatiaw J//ist. Lit. vu. v. § 71 Hall has more of 
the direct Juvenalian invective. 1892 Popson 1824 Cent. 
Vignettes 208 The Juvenalian manner of that great graphic 
satirist. 

Juvenate (dgivinet). R.C. Ch. 
young man +-ATE!.] =JUNIoRnATE, 

1889 in Worcester Suppl. 

+ Juvernele. Obs. 
Ps. Ixviii. 26, 1 Tim. v. 2). 
A young woman, a girl. 

¢1430 Lync. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 30 And no iuvencle, 
for if thou say thus loo, Vong womman may do more than 
fyere heet, She thynketh thi colde for hir is nothing meet. 

+Juvenency. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. L. puveri's 
a young person; sec -cy.} Youth. 

1656 RuTHVEN in .V. & Q. 3rd Ser. I11, 3 The Infancy and 
Juvenency of the Petitioner's father suffered 19 years Im- 
prisonment in the Tower. 

Juvenescence (d3zévine'stns’. [f. as next: 
see -ENCE.] The state of becoming young or 
youthful ; youthful state or condition, youth. 

1800 Anna Sewarn ett. (1211) V. 275 Two impossible 
attainments, that of making gold by transmutation, and of 
renewing juvenescence by an elixir, 1832 Frasers Mag. 
VI. 255 The days of Ehony’s juvenescence, 1851 J. [asit- 
tox Royal Preacher iv. (1858) 49 Vhe renewed soul's per- 
petual Juvenescence. 1862 R. H. Parterson Fss. fist, & 
«lrt5i2 When his mind was scarcely out of its juvenescence. 

Juvenescent (dgi#vine>ént), a. fad. L. ja- 
venéscent-em, pr, pple. of yuvenescere to reach the 
age of youth.] 

1. Becoming young or youthful. 

1821 Lasu Elva Ser. 1, Old Benchers Inner Temple, Reduc- 
tive of juvenescent emotions. 1876 J. Erris Czsarin Epyft 
192 Thy ecstatic influence To life renews. . The juvenescent 
soul and sense. 

2. nonce-use. Ymmature, undeveloped. 

1875 tr. Schmidt's Desc. & Darw. 223 The lama is a juve- 
nescent and feble copy of the camel. 

Juvenile (dgavinail), a. and sé. [ad. L. juven- 
its of or belonging to youth, f. yuvenis a young 
person. Cf, F. guzvénile (15th c.). 

(L. yuzventiis referred to a more advanced age than its 
Eng. repr. ; yruvents being a young man or woman, beyond 
the stage of adolescence, 1.¢. between 21 or 25 and 40.)] 

A. adj, 1, Young, youthful, 

1625 Bacon Ess., Viciss. Things (Ach.) 576 Learning hath 
his Infancy, when it is .. almost childish; Then his Youth, 
when it is Luxnriant and Juuenile. 1671 Grew slat. 
Plants vii. § 11 In its first and juvenile Constitution, it is 
avery Sponzy and Sappy body. 1782 V. Knox Ess. (1819) 
I. xvii. 101 Man at every age seeks to be pleased, but more 
particularly at the juvenile age. 1796 JANE AUSTEN Sense 
& Sens. 1. vii, He was a hlessing to all the juvenile part 
of the neighbourhood. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
vii, Although the order was .. carried to Aunt Chloe by at 
least half a dozen juvenile messengers. ; 

2. Belonging to, characteristic of, suited to, or 
intended for youth. 

1661 Guanvitt Van, Dogmatizsing Ep. Ded. A iij, I hope 
you'l consider, that Scepticisin is ..nocrime ina Juvenile 
exercitation. 1790 Burke Fr. Rez. 96 This inspires a 
juvenile warmth tbrough his whole frame. 1844 (f:t/e) 
Juvenile Missionary Magazine of the London Missionary 
Society, 1848 Dickens Dombey i, Dressed in a very juve- 
nile manner. 1882 Hinsoate Garfteld & Edue. tt. 381 At 
that period, few juvenile books were published. 

B. 56. 1. A young person; a youth. 

1733 P. Aram in Gent Riffou 12 Thus angry speaks, and 
yet deceitful smiles, With Juv’nal Air, on tender Juveniles. 
1847 C. Bronte F. Eyre xviii. Il. 83 *‘ Yes—yes-—yes !’ 
cried the juveniles, both ladies and gentlemen. ‘ Let her 
come—it will be excellent sport!’ 1871 Loner. in L7fe 
(1891) III. 172 Some bashful juvenile is even now timidly 
applying his hand to it. 

2. Theatr. An actor who plays a youthful part. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Hence Ju-venilely adv., in a juvenile or youthful 
way; Ju‘venileness, youthfulness; Juveni‘lify, 
Ju-venilize vds. /rans., to make young or youthful. 

1727 Battey vol. 11, Fuzenilely, Fuvenileness. 1833 
Blackw. Aleg. XXXII. 848/1 Our system is juvenilized 
by all matin rural influences. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle 
xi. (1859) 279 Our old friend .. quite juvenilified by the 
laughing scene. 1 J. M. Rosertson Ess. Crit, Weth. 
236 Juvenilely facetious. 


Juvenility (dga@viniiiti). 


[f. Le puveris 


(ad. L. juvencula ‘Vulg. 
Cf. JovENcEL J} 


[ad. L. jeeveniletas 
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youth, juvenility, ££ juveni/is JUVENILE: see -ITY. 
Cf. mod. F. juvenrlité (1866 in Littré).] 

1, Juvenile condition; youthfulness; youthful 
manner, quality, character, or vigour. 

1623 Cockekam, /uuvenilitie, youth. 1629 Prynne Old 
Antith, Pref. 8 If it stand with my juvinility and your 
venerable and hoary gravity. 165: N. Bacon Duse. Govt. 
Fug. W. xxvii. (1739) 118 He was in the nature or condition 
of a Pro-Rex, during the King’s Juvenility. 1753 Fuorr 
Eng, in Paris 1. (1780) 15 Allowing for the Salties of Juve- 
nility. 1815 J. Avams Ji’ks. (1856) X. 141 Declining the 
engagement on account of the juvenility of our nation, the 
infancy of our government 1885 Leed's Merc. 12 Sept. 6 5 
The juvenility of his ideas is made manifest whenever he 
opens his mouth. 

2. concr. Juveniles collectively ; ‘youth’. 

1823 J. Baococx Dom. Amusem. p. v, Trifles which were 
intended to attract juvenility. 1849 J. Hamitton Jeu, 
Lady Colquhoun iti. 93 “Lhe juveniity of the district all 
mustered at the sanie seat of learning. 

3. 7/1. Juvenile chara.teristics, acts, or ideas. 

1661 Gransvite Man Dogmatizing Ep. Ded.) R., Cus- 
tomary strains and abstracted juveniliiies have made it 
dificult to commend and speak credibly in dedications. 
19066 Aeflex, upon Ridicule 380 Juvenilities unbecoming 
the character of old age 1872 Moriey Voltaire in. 65 
There was no question of the sentimental juvenilities of 
children crying for light. 

+Juvent. Qs. Also 4-6 iuvente. [a. OF. 
Juvent Lath c.):—L. yuventis ; and juvente (11th 
c.):—].. gauventa youth.) Youth. 

1377 Lanot. ?. PL. WB. xix. 104 In his iuuente (7. 7. Lu- 
uentee] pis ihesus atic iuwen feste Water in-to wyn tourned. 
1390 Gower Con/. 11. 262 Of which an Alter mad ther was 
..And efte an other to Luvente, As sche which dede hir 
hole entente. ¢ 1470 Harpixc Chron, xcevt. i, Goth young 
and fayre in florisiyng iuuent. ¢1510 Barcray Jirr, Ga. 
Manners (1579) Bvj, Wherefore ought our iuvent be pru- 
dently conuayde, 1524 Eart Angin in St. Papers fen, 
VIIT, AV. 153 Not as ane pupile in juvente and lese aige. 

Juventate, error for JUVENTUTE. 

n Asu 1775; whence in Woxcester 1859, followed by 
later Dicts.] 

Ju-ventude. rare. [f. assumed L. type *juven- 
fiido for juventus, -titem: cf. med.L. juventiludo 
Sth c.in Du Cange .} Youth. 

¢1470 Haxninc Chron xxxv. v, Sicilius .. crowned was, 
and dyed in iuuentude. 1890 /’a// Mall G. 13 May 2/3 
Since the earliest days of our dramatic juventude. 

+tJu'ventute. 06s. rare. [ad. L. Juventiis, 
-Cut-emt the age of youth, f\ yevenisa youny person. 
Cf. obs. F. juventute | Godef.).] Youth; the age 
of youthful vigour or carly manhood. 

1533 Ervor Cast. Helthe (1541 13a, Ages be foure: 
Adolescency to xxv yeres . Inventute unto xl yeres, hotte 
and drye, wherin the body is in perfyte growthe. 1542 [see 
Jeventy, quot. ¢1407]. 1742 In Baitey ied. 10). 

+ Ju-venty. Os. In 4-5 iuuentee. (ad. 
OF. jyoveneté, ad. L. juventds, -lalem youth: cf. 
bonitalem, bonté, bounty, ctc.: see-TY.] Youth; 


=: JUVENT, JUVENTUTE. 

3377 [see JuvenTt]. ¢ 1407 Scocan Moral Balade 11 More 
I complayn my mispent juvente [rime me; Chaucer's H'ks., 
ed. Thynne 1542, Stowe 1561, inuentute}). ¢1470 Harning 
Chron, ixxxu. tii, The virgyns then, of pure virgynitec, 
And then thynnocentes of tender iuuentce. 

+ Juvyn, a. Obs.rare—'. [ad. Le juvents young. ] 
Young, youthful. 

But perhaps we ought to read yntynage as one word.) 

¢1450 in Archiv Stud. Neu, Spr. (1g00) CLV. 308 And 
other rehersith, that this juvyn age.. To parfitnesse shuld 
sette yongly corage. 

Juw e, obs. form of JEw. 

Juwelve, Juweler, obs. ff. JEwEL, JEWELLER. 

Juwise, juwys(e, var. JuIse Ods., judgement. 

+ Juxt, adv. Obs. rare, [ad. L. juxia near, by 
the side of.] Next, in the next place. 

1614 P. Forars Defence 29 It is, first, a vicious argu- 
mentation, and, iuxt, a contumelions blasphemie against the 
truth of God. 

Juxta, a. rare. 
separate word.] Next-lying, 
cent. 

1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) iv. § 232 The juxta 
air comes in to occupy the space which that carried up by 
tbe vapour leaves behind it. 


Juxta- (dgzzksta), prefix, repr. L. juxta adv. 
and prep. ‘near, by the side of, according to’, used 
in recent formations, in which it stands in preposi- 
tional relation to the sb. represented in the second 
element. Juxta-ampu‘llary a., situated by the 
side ofanampulla. Juxta-marivne a., situated by 
the sea. Juxta-spi-nal a., situated by the side of 
the (or a) spine. Juxta-ta‘bular a., Rom. Law, 

' according to a testament or written document. 

1897 Adlbuti’s Syst, Med, IU, 723 *Juxta-ampullary or 


(The prefix JuxTa- used as a 
immediately adyja- 


JYNX. 


periampullary carcinoma. 1899 West. Gaz. 14 Mar. 3/3 
Caves that are subterranean and “juxta-marine. 1896 
Y rans. Clin. Soc. UX. 190 ‘Vhere was no loss of lung-note 
between the scapula: nor in the *juata-spinal regions. 1895 
Poste Gaius u. (ed. 2) § 148 *Juxta-tabular [~ secundum 
tabulas) possession .. if defeasible by an adverse claimant, 
is ineffective. 

Juxtapose (dzxkstapoz’, v. fa. mod.F. 
Juxlapose-r (1835 in Vatz.-Varm.|, f. L. juxti + 
I’. poser: see Compose v.] frans. To place (two 
cr more things) side by side, or close to one an- 
other, or (one thing) by the side of auother. Hence 
Juxtaposed (-powzd , ppl. a, 

3851 HT. Torrens in Frm/. Asiat. Soc, Bengal2 A people 
whom chronology helps us to juxta-pose. 1855 H. Srixcer 
Princ. Psychol. w. ii. (1872) 1.191 They are juataposed and 
contrasted. 1862 KR. H. Patterson Ass. Hist. & Art 20 If 
the colours of the juxtaposed objects are not of the same 
tone, 1879 Cassells Techn. Fdne. uit. 141/2 When colours 
are juxtaposed, they become influenced as to their hue. 
Juxtaposit (dzvkstapyrzit,, vw rare. [f. L. 
juxta by the side of + posit-, ppl. stem of pondre 
to put, place ] =JUXTAPOSE, 

1681 Giaxvitt Sadducismmus 171 So far from unity of 
Essence, that it consists of juxiaposited parts. 1758 Battie 
Madness iv. 25 Those particles are by such pressure 
differently juxtaposited. 1894 J. OwEN in Academy 3 Feb. 
93/3 Parallel passages in which phrases of Enoch are juxta- 
posited by texts of the New Testament. 

Juxtaposition («lg2-kstapozi-fan ). [a.F juxta- 
fosition (AGyo in Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. juxta + F, 
fosition.| The action of placing two or more 
things close together or side by side, or one thing 
with or beside another; the condition of being so 
placed. 

1665 GLaxvitt. Scepsis Sct. vii 37 Parts that are united by 
Aa Meer juata-position. 1680 Hovir Scept. Chem. 11. 140 
There is but a Juxta-position of separable Corpuscles. 1690 
Locxe Alum. Und. ww. it § 2 When the Mind cannot so 
bring its Ideas together, as by their .. Juxta-position or 
Apiecatien one to another, to perceive their Agrcement 
or Disagreement. 1707 Curios. in slush. 4 Gard. 29 Plants 
+. receive their Nourishment by Intus-suscepiion, and .. 
grow not like Stones, by Juata-Position. 1840 Mxs. F. 
‘Trottore Widow Married xxv, Vhe ineffable two hours of 
their juxta-pesSition at the dinner-table. 1868 FREEMAN 
«Vorm. Cong. 11, App. 547 The juxtaposition of the words 
whicb follow is remarkable, 

licnce Juxtaposi'tional a., relating to or cha- 
racterized hy juataposition. 

1863 Smith's Dict. Bible 11). 539/2 Our own language, 
though classed as inflectional .. 1s iu many respects as 
isolating and juatapositional as any Janguage of that class. 
1868 Max Mittrr Aede Lect. 11. in Sel. Ass. (1681) 1, 8g 
The three stages in the history of the Aryan languages, the 
juatapositional, the combinatory and the inflectional. 

Juyce, juys, obs. forms of Juice. 

Juyl), Juyn, etc., obs. forms of Juty, June. 

Juyse, variant of JuisE Ods., judgement. 

Juyste, obs. form of Just. 

Juzail, variant of JEzAIL. 

+Jyane, obs. Sc. form of Grant. 

a 1568 Crerk in Sanu, P. 297/36 My vnspaynd jyane. 

t+Jybbet, var. of Gipset sé.2,a note on the horn, 

1649 G. Danie, Trinarch., I/en. IV’, cclxix, Hee calls 
‘em in With Jybbet, which the Kennel now enflames 

Jybe, Jyce: sce Gre, Joist. 

Jymiam, Jymold: see Jim-ssm, GimsALev. 

Jyneper, obs. form of JUNIPER. 

Jynx (dzinks). Also 7 jyng. Pl. jynges 
(dgvndgez). [a. mod.L. jyzz, pl. jyzges, = L. 
tyux, a. Gr. ivy, pl. tvyyes the wryneck, a bird 
made use of in witchcraft; hence, a charm, a spel].] 

1. A bird, the wryneck (Jyax or /ynx lor- 
guilla) ; also called Yuxx. 

1649 G. Danie Trinarch., [len. V, ccxcv, Where not a 
Silver lyng. or Pigeon, fell To Pay the Markman. 1706 
Puiturs, Fyv.x, the Wry-neck, or Enmmet-hunter, or as 
some say, the Wag-tail. 1708 PAil, Trans. XXVI. 123 
The Jynx or Wryneck .1 first heard this year on March 29. 
(1845 Zoologist 111. 1107 Its sharp and harshcry, resemhling 
a repetition of Jynx, Jynx, Jynx.] 1857 Bircu Anc. Pottery 
(1858) 1. 297 A youth or feinales hold a bird, supposed to be 
the iynx, in their hands. 

2. ¢ransf. A charm or spell. 

@ 1693 Urqunart Raselais 1. i. 23 These are the Philtres, 
Allurements. Jynges, Inveiglements [es phiitres, tynges, ef 
altraictz), Baits, and Enticements of Love. F 

3. Name of an order of spiritual intelligences in 
ancient ‘ Chaldaic’ philosophy. 

1655 Stancey Hist. PAilos. (1701) 17/2 (tr.] Then is the In- 
telligible Jynx ; next which are the Synoches, the Empyreal, 
the /Etherial and the Material ; after the Synoches are the 
Teletarchs. Intelligent Jynges do themselves also under- 
stand from tbe Father By unspeakable Counsels being 
moved So as to understand. 


Jys\se, Jyst, Jywel, obs. ff. Gis, Jorsz, JEWEL. 


(kel), the eleventh letter of the alphabet in 

English and other modern languages, was an 
original letter of the Roman alphabet, taken from 
the Greek Aapfa K, originally y, from Phoenician 
and general Semitic Aaph >. Its sound in Greek 
and Latin was, as in English, that of the back 
voiceless stop consonant, or guttural éevzzs. But 
at an early period of Latin orthography, the letter 
C originally representing Greek Gamma) was 
employed for the k sound, and the letter K itself 
fell into disuse, except in a few words, notably 
the term A@/endz and the prenomen A’%eso, where 
the traditional abbreviations Kal. and K. kept up 
the memory of the archaic spelling. But, with 
the exception of such archaisms, C became the 
regular Latin symbol of the k sonnd, and, as 
such, was substituted for Greek Kappa when 
Greek words were latinized, as in Kipnev, Kupos, 
koppa, Cimon, Cyrus, comma. In late Latin, 
when the sound of C bcfore a front vowel had 
become palatalized, or passed over to (tf), as in 
Italian centfo, citta, the same fate befell the C of 
latinized Greek words, such as Cyrus; but later 
Greek words in living (esp. Christian) use such as 
Ajirte elevson (xvUpie éAeqoov), which retained the 
Greck pronunciation, continned to be written with 
K. To Latin scribes of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth centuries, K was thus known as a supple- 
mentary letter to C, of use in Greck or other 
foreign words which had the ‘hard’ or k sound 
of C before ¢, 7, or y. Hence it was naturally put 
to use in the writing of Old High German, Old 
Saxon, Old Frankish, Early Italian, and some 
dialects of Old French, in whicli a k sound came 
before ¢, ¢, or y. In writing these languages, C 
was usually employcd, as in Latin, befoue a, 0, z, 
or finally; but in practice there was considerable 
overlapping, with the final result that, in German, 
K ousted C, and is now the proper letter for this 
sound in that language, as well as in Dutch and 
all the Scandinavian tongues; while, in French, 
IX was ousted partly by C, partly by Qu, according 
to derivation, (Thus Old Northern French £axov, 
karole, hatre, ke, hi, kel, became later canon, 
carole, quatre, gue, qui, quel.) So 13the. It. he, 
hi, perké, becaine later che, chi, perched. 

In the Komano-British alphabet, K was, as in 
Latin, of rare use, and was not adopted as a 
regular letter in Welsh or Irish ; though, as being 
quite familiar to Latin scribes, it was occasionally 
written as a casual variant of C. In Old English, 
the original Teutonic k-sound was already in the 
earliest times fronted or palatalized before original 
front vowels (not the umlauts of back vowels), and 
for this variety of sound (kY, ky) a distinct symbol 
was provided in the Runic alphabet. Yet, in the 
OE. use of the Roman alphabet, both the guttural 
and the palatal sound were represented by C, 
although in the practice of individual scribes K 
was by no means infrequent for the guttural, 
especially in positions wliere C would have been 
liable to be taken as palatal, or would at least 
have been ambiguous, as in such words as Kev, 
héne, kennan, akenned, hynn, kyning, kyded, folkes, 
céak, picke. But, even in these cases, C was much 
more usual down to the 11th century; and K can 
be regarded only as a supplemental symbol occa- 
sionally used instead of C for the guttural sound. 
After the Conquest, however, the Norman usage 
gradually prevailed, in accordance with which C 
was retained for the original guttural only before 
a,o, u,/,7, and K was substituted for the same 
sound before ¢, ¢, y, and (later) 2; while the 
palatalized OE. ¢, now advanced to tf, was written 
Ch. Hence, in native words, initial K now appears 
oaly before e, 7, y (yw being moreover usually 
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merged in 2), and before 2 (:-OE. ¢x-), where 
it is no longer pronounced in Standard English, 
though retained in some dialects. Medially and 
finally, & is used after a consonant (ask, dark, 
twinkle), or long vowel (make, hawk, like, speak, 
week); after a short vowel, cé is used instead of 
ce or kk, but the unstressed suffix, formerly -¢ch 
(musick), is now ic, though, when a suffix in ¢ or ¢ 
follows, & reappears (traffic, trafficker, trafficking,. 

The native k words, being thus confined to Ke-, 
ki-, Kn- (with one or two from the dialects in 
Ka-, Ky-), are a small company. But their number 
is greatly reinforced by the foreign words of recent 
adoption, many of them very impertectly natur- 
alized, with which this letter is crowded. These 
include a few modern European words, Germanic 
or Slavonic; but they consist mainly of namcs of 
animals, plants, trade products, and native offices, 
from Oriental, African, American, Australian, and 
Oceanic languagcs. The number of these words 
is augmented by reason of the fact that some 
of those languages have two, or even three, distinct 
gutturals, for which, in ordinary English spelling, 
K has to stand; the combination Kh is similarly 
put for several fricative and aspirated sonnds in 
Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Ilindi, and other tongues. 
(See the individual words, in the etymology of 
which the actual origin of the Ictter is stated.) In 
giving these words English hospitality, it was 
formerly usual to follow English analogies and 
write C before a, 0, #, 4, 7, 4; but the more recent 
tendency has been to favour the use of K in these 
positions also; giving the non-English initial com- 
binations Ka-, Kh-, KI-, Ko-, Kr-, Ku-, by which 
the uncouth or barbarous character of the words 
is more strongly sugyested. Thus cad?, Caffre, 
carque, Calmuck, Can (Chan, Cham), cloof, 
Coran, creese, cummerbuud, now more frequently 
appear as hadi, Kaffir, katik, Kalmuk, Khan, 
Aloof, Koran, kris, kamarbaud. 

In words froin Greek also, many prefer to retain 
K, instead of latinizing it to C; and this spelling 
is generally acccpted in some words of recent 
formation, as halezdoscope, hamptulicon, kalaboltsme, 
kinetic, kudos, while in others, as katnosoic, kako- 
dyle, krasis,C and K still struggle for predomin- 
ance. In a very fewwords (not of English forma- 
tion), K represents Greek x, esp. in the words in 
kilo-, as kilogramme, kilometse, ete. 

1. The letter. The plural appears as A’s, K's, 
ks, k’s. (Although now generally pronounced 
(ké), the pronunciation (k7) was formerly also 
current.) 

¢ 1000 /ELFric Gram. iii. (Z.) 6, B, c, d, g, p, ¢ ZBeendiad on e. 
hand & zeendiad on a efter rihte. g zeendad on w. 1852 
He oer s.v., Latin wordes begyuninge with K be verye rare. 
1573-80 Baret Adv., K 1s borrowed of the Greekes: andin 
writing of our English standeth vs in verie much stead. 
c1620 Home Srit. Tougue 14 Behind the voual, if a consonant 
kep it, we sound it [c] alwayes as a k, 1674 Ray Codd. 
Words Err, Alphab. (E. D. S.) 25 C..if we use it in its 
proper power. . differs not at all from k. 1899 HVests. Gaz. 
17 Aug. 6/2 She says women have no business to interfere 
with anytbing outside the four K's..The four K's are— 
‘Kinder, Kirche, Kuiche, and Kleider—children, church, 
kitchen, and dress.’ 

attrib, 1887 Skxeat Princ. Etymol. 1. 354 The substantive 
Care preserves the &-sound. 1900 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 270 
All the k-languages are spoken by peoples living either in 
the East of Europe or in Asia. /é/¢. 272 The distribution 
of the k-peoples does not concern us. 


2. Used, like the other letters of the alphabet, to 
express serial order, as in numbering the sheets 
or quires of a book, lettering parts of a figure, 
entimerating items of a list, etc.; the successive 
groups or sections of a classification; the com- 
panies of a military foice; the batteries of the 
Royal Artillery; the different MSS. of a work, etc. 


In serial order K is the r1th or roth ember, according as 
J is or is not reckoned as a niember of the series (see J). 


3. In Chem. K is the symbol for Potassium 
(mod.L, £adium). It was formerly used to desig- 
nate a compound of gold (Syd. Soc. Lex.). In 
Meteorol. K = cumulus, In Assaying, etc. K = 
carat. In <fstron, & designates Gauss’s Constant, 
the square of which is a measure of the mass of 
the sun. For in Quaternions, see J (the letter) 6; 
in Cryst. sce H 7. 

1853 Sir W. R. Hamirton Lect. Quaternions 59 Let i,j,k, 
denote three straight lines equally long, but differently 
directed [etc.]}. 1886 Encycl. Brit, XX. 161/2 The funda- 
mental i, j, k of quaternions. 

4. K. is an abbreviation, a. for some Christian 
names, as Aate, Katherine, Kenneth. db. for King: 
formerly used alonc; now usually in coinb., as K.B., 
King’s Bench; K.C., King’s Counsel, King’s Col- 
lege; K.Q., ‘King and queen’ iron. ce. for Anight 
(standing alone Kt.); in K.B., Knight Bachelor; 
K.C.B., Knight Commander of the Bath; K.C.S.1., 
Knight Commander of the Star of India; K.G., 
Knight of the Garter; K.C.M.G., Knight Com- 
mandecr of the Order of St. Michael and St. George; 
K.G.C.B., Knight Grand Cross of the Bath; K.11., 
Knight of Hanover (Ods.); K.P., Knight of the 
Order of St. Patrick; K.T., Knight of the Order 
of the Thistle, etc. d. Ekctro-phystol. = Kathode 
(also ka.), Aashodic, in K.C.C., kathodic closure 
contraction, K.C.Te., kathodic closure tetanus, 
K.D.T., kathodicduration tetanus, K.O.C., kathodic 
opening contraction (Syd. Soc. Lex.). e@. kg. = 
kilogramme; km. =kilometre. 

1614 Sretpen Titles Hon. 5 Where Moses speaks of 
Amraphel K. of Sinaghr, the Paraphrase of Onkelos hath 
expresly K. of Babel. 1623 Shaksfere's 2 Hen. IV’, 1. ii. 86 
Doth not the K. lack subiects? Do not the Rebels want 
Soldiers? 1818 Cruise, Digest (ed. 2) V. 213 It was resolved 
by the Court of K. B. 1826 Sorting Alag. XVIII. 391 
They are manufactured from scrap iron (the best kK. Q., or 
King and Queen as it is called). 1833 Byzon's Wks. (1846) 
584/2 Any list of K. B.’s or K. H.'s. 1852 Nimrop 7/e Road 
tr Axle trees of the best K. Q. iron. 1892 Pall Alall G. 
2t Mar. 7/t A movable drum weighing 23 kg. .. a line of 
23 km. length. 1898 Besant Orange Girl, xi, Mr. Cater- 
ham, K.C., our senior counsel. 1899 Miss G. Patcrave 
#. YL. Palgrave x Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H., Deputy 
Keeper of Her Majesty’s Records. 

Hence K.C.B.-ship, and the like; K.C.B. v. 
nonce-wd., to invest with the order of K.C.B. 

1881 Biack Beaut, Wretch 1. 24 [He] had got his 
K.C.B.-ship for long service in India. 1886 Aftheneunt 
3 Apr. 456/3 In 1869[he] accepted a K.C.M.G. ship in Jieu of 
the peerage he had hoped for. 1892 7vfple Bar Alag. Sept. 
127 He was K.C.B.'d the other day. _ 

+ Ka, v.t Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 6-7 ka, 6 
kawe, 6-7 kaw, kay, k, 7-8 kae, 9 kaa. [Of 
obscure origin: the synonymous claw me, clazw 
thee is found earlier (see CLaw 3b). 

The various forms agree curiously with the various names 
of the letter K, which is itself used in quot. 1605, where 
there is also a pun on cy (then pronounced ké).} 

A word found only in the phrases ka me, ka thee 
or ka me aud [ll ka (also kob) thee, which imply 
mutual help, service, flattery, or the like. 

1546 J. Heyrwoop Prov. (1867) 34 Ka me, ka the, one 
good tourne askth an other, 1595 Lopce Fig for Alomus 
Sat. i. Bijb, To keepe this rule, kaw me and I kaw thee. 
1603 Fiorio Alontaigne (1634) 488 Now nature stood ever on 
this point, Kae mee, Ile kae thee. 1605 CHAPMAN, etc, Fastw. 
/foe 1. i, K me, k thee, runs through court and country. 
Secur, Well said..Those Ks ope the doors to all this world's 
felicity. 1608 Armin (Vest Ninn. (1842) 34 But kay me He 
kay thee, giue me an inch to-day; He giue thee an ell to- 
morrow. @1688 Forp, etc. Witch Edimonton u. i, HE you'll 
be so kind to ka me one good turn, I'll be so courteous to 
kob you another. 1676 Marvete Mr, Sutirke 42 Turn'd 
into Jackdaw, and grew as black as a Crow, Filching, and 
Kaw me and Ile Kaw thee, ever after. 1721 KELLY Se. 
Prov, 227 Kae me, and I'll kae thee; Spoken when great 
People invite and feast one another, and neglect the Poor, 
1893 Worthuméld. Gloss. s.v.,*Kaa me, kaa thee’, or ‘Kaa 
mee an’ aa'll kaa thee ', a common saying. 

+ Ka (ka), v.42, var. quo’: see QUOTH, QuoTHA. 

23553 Upatt Xoyster D.1. ii. (Arb.) 17 Enamoured quod 
you?.. Enamoured ka? mary sir say that againe, 1588 
Marprel. Epist, 20 That is my meaning, ka duinb Tohn. 

Ka, obs. variant of Kar, jackdaw; of Caw, cry 
of a crow; Sc. f. CALL, drive. 
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KA-, 


Ka-, frequent variant of Ca-, in ME., and in 
modern representation of alien words {rom oriental 
and other languages; e.g. Aaaha, kabaye, kabane, 
hackle, hadi, kaffeine, kage, kalme, kamel, kandle. 

+ Kaak, v. Obs. [{fmuative: cf Cawk sé.% and 
v.] intr. Of a crow: to caw. 

1605 SvivesteR Dw Bartas u. iit t. Vocation 1276 As thick 
as Crowes in hungry shoals do light On new-sow’n lands, 
.-Kaaking so loud 

Kaak, obs. form of CAKE. 

|| Kaama kama. Also caama, kama, khama 
kgama’. [Given by Burchell as the Hottentot 
name, but app. now current in Sechuana (Lloyd 
Three Great African Chiefs 18.) The hartebeest, 
a South African antelope (A /celaphus caama). 

31824 Burcuent. 7'razv. 11. 82 The Iartebcest of the Cape 
Colony is called Caama or Kaama by the Hottentots. 1834 


Penny Cycl. 11. go/1 The caama.. inhabits the plains of 


South Africa. 1866 Livincstoxe Last Frauds. (1873) 1. vi 
357 Much spoor of elands, zebras, ynus,kamas. 1883 J. Mac- 
KENZIE Day-dawn 48 {n the distance we souetimes descried 
the sly khaina f 

Kaan, Kaava, Kab, Kabac: see Kuan}, 
Kava, Can sé}, Capac. 

|| Kabalassou kebile'sz). Also cab-. [? Al- 
tered from next.] The giant armadillo, /rzodontes 


gigas, 
1884 Stand. Nat, Ist. V. 50 The Kabalassous, or Prio- 


dontines, exhibit a still further deviation .. in the structure 
of the fore feet. Bae 

{Kabassou kaba-sw . [F. (Buffon) a. Galibi 
capagou (Sauvage Dict. 1763).) An armadillo of 
the genus Venwurus. 

1774 Govpso. .Vat, //ist. (1862) 1. vt. iii, 471 The fifth kind 
of Armadillo is the Kabassou or Cataphractus, with twelve 
bands. 1834 Penny Cycl. 11. 354/2 The Kabassous, or fourth 
division of Baron Cuvier, have. .five toes 

i Kabaya (kabaya). Also 6 cabie, cabaia, 

7 cabbay, cabay e, -ya. [Ultimately of l'ers. 
or Arab. origin. The forms cadze, cabbay arc perh. 
directly a. Peis. (sl3 gabdy; cabaia, cabaya are 
from Pg., whence also F. cabaye. Aabaya is immed. 
from Malay, whence also Du. Zaéaaj.]) A light 
loose tunic such as is commonly worn in the East; 
now sfec. that worn in Malay countries by native 
women and by Europeans in dishabille, 
_ 1585 R. Fitcn in Hakluyt's Voy. (1810! 11. 386 The King 
is apparelled with a Cabie made like a shirt tied with strings 
on one side. 1998 tr. Linschoten’s Vay. 70 They wear 
sometimes when they go abroad athinne cotton [?or) linnen 
gowne called Caéara. 1634 Six T. Herwert 7raz. 81 Attir. 
ing himselfe in red, his Tulipant, Cabbay, Boots, Scabberd. 
1662 J. Davies ur, fa delsfo's Trav. E. /. 64. 1883 Murs. 
Bisuor Sh. Malay Penins, ii, in Leisure Lfo. 81/1 Their 
lower garinent, or sarong, reaching from the waist to the 
ankles..above which is worn a loose-sleeved garment, called 
a kabaya, reaching to the knees. 

Kabbalah, -ism, -ize, var. CABBALA, etc. 

Kabbelow, kabeliau,var CaBILLiat, cod-fish. 

Kabber, obs. form of Carer. 

Kabitka, Kabob, var. KiBitKa, CaBon. 

1798 T. Morton Secr. worth knowing i i, One of your 
fine kabobbed fricasees. 1883 H. W. V. Stuart Leyft 
296 Kabobs or little disks of various meats impaled upon 
wooden skewers,..and brought up hissing hot. 

Kac,¢ -he, Kacchere, Kace, obs. ff. Catcu, 
CaTcHer, Case. Kacheree, var. CUTCHERRY. 

Kad-: sce also Cab-. 

Kadarite (kedarait). Also Kaderite. [f. 


Arab. 3 gadar predestination + -ITE,] A meinber 


of a Mohammedan sect, a/gadariyah, which denies 
predestination and maintains the doctrine of free 
will. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., Aadari or Kadarites. 1860 
Garpner Faiths World I. 465/2 Kaderites. 

|| Kaddish (kedif). Also 7 kaddesch, kid- 
disch. [Aram. wz gaddish holy, holy one.] 
A portion of the daily ritual of the synagogue, 
composed of thanksgiving and praise, concluding 
with a prayer for the advent of universal peace; 
specially recited also by orphan mourners. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 181 The son of a deceased 
Tew 1s bound to say, for the space of one yeare, a prayer 
called Avddisch. Ibid. 200 Then the..Chanter, singeth 
halfe their prayer called Aaddesch. 1876 Geo. Exiot Dan. 
Der. hii, 1f you think Aaddish will help me—say it, say 
it, You will come between me and the dead. 1892 Zanc- 
wit. Childr. Ghetto xxii, Moses bore the loss with resigna- 
tion, his emotions discharging themselves in the daily 
Kaddish. | . 

|| Kadi, kadee, variants of Capt. 
Ka-dilik, the jurisdiction of a cadi. 

1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans 27 The Man _to be 
married .. goes to the Kadze, Le. Judge, or Magistrate. 
1802-3 tr. Pallas’ Trav, (1812) II. 368 Villages..added to 
the Kadilik of Mankup. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia 
48 These three offices, of Pacha, Kadi, and Bishop,..might 
all be obtained for money. : 

Kae (ké), 56.1 north. dial. and Sc. Forms: 4-6 
ka, 5 kaa, 6 ca, kay, ke, 5, S- kae. [Northern 
form of ME. Co, corresponding to MDu. ca, da‘e 
‘Du. 4a), OHG. chaha, ché (MHG. £4), Da. aa, 
Norw. faae. The direct source may have been an 
ON, *kd, 4g. Cf.CHovucn.] Ajackdaw. Also fig. 


Hence 
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1340 Hampote 77. Consc. 1539 Some gas hypand als a ka. 
¢1450 Hottann Howlaft 191 Crawis and Cais, that cravis 
the corne. 1483 Cath. Angi. 200/1 Ka (A. Kae), monedula. 
1535 ynpesay Satyre 5241 direct., An Crow or ane Ke 
salbe castin vp, as it war his saull, 1536 DeLrrenpen Cron. 
Scot. (1621) I. 450 Kayis and piottis, clekit thair birdis in 
winter. 1786 Burns Larnest Cry 4 Prayer xxiv, In 
spite o' a’ the thievish kaes That haunt St. Jamie's! 1876 
Saures Sc. Watur. it (ed. 4 25 At last he brought with him 
-. a Kae, or jackdaw. 

b. Comb., as kne-witted a. 

1837 R. Nicott. Poems (1843) 104 He maun been but a 
kae-witted bodie ! 

Kae, sé.2 [Imitative.] The cry of a jackdaw. 
ie Zoologist V\NN. 2913 The well known kae of the jack- 

aw. 


Kae, variant of Ka vw. Obs. 

Kaf, variant of Cor a. Oés., quick, fierce. 
Kafe, Kaff, north. dial. forms of CuaFr 56.1 
+Kafer. 06s. rare—'. (2a. G. hafer.J =Cuarert, 
1599 T. M(ouret] Sl/Aiwormes 53 Nor eate they all, as 
greedy Kafers do. 

Kafeyah, kaffiyeh, variants of Kerriven. 
Kaffir kefor ; prop. Kafir (ka-fir). Also 
kaffer, kaffre; and see Carrke. [a. Arab. hafir 
infidel: see Carrne.] 

Ll. = Carrne 1, ‘ infidel’, Giaour. 

1814 SoutHey KXoderick v. 198 A Moor came by, and 


seeing him (the Goth}, eaclaimed Ah, Kaffer! worshipper of | 


wood and stone. 1865 Darly Yel. 23 Oct. 5/1 Mecca..if the 
Moslems would permit..a ‘kaffir’ to come there. 

2. = Carruk 2; one of a South Atriean race 
belonging to the Bantu family. Also aétrid., and 
as the name of their language. 

1801 Monthly Kev. XNXV. 3246 The incursions of the 
tribe of people called Kaffers, 1834 Moyce :#t/c) Grammar 
of the Kafr Language. 1857 Chambers's Inform. People 
11. 294/2 The Kafirs, a race strikingly different both from 
Hottentots and negroes. The Kafir nation consists of nu- 
merous sections 31890 Pall Madi G. 15 May 3/1, I asked 
questions about the Kafir voter. 

b. 7/7. The Stock bLxchange term for South 
African mine shares. Also aérié. 

1889 Rialto 23 Mar. Farmer), Tintos climbed to 12}, and 
even Kaffirs raised their sickly heads. 1895 Dasly News 
2 Apr.2/2 Dealers in the Kaffir market 1895 ation (N.Y.) 
tee 451/2 Tlie mines floated on the London Stock Ea- 
change which are classed under the general head of ‘ Kaffirs '. 
1899 H. Freperic Market Place 32 It was one of the inen 
I've been talking about—one of those Kaffir scoundrels. 

3. A native of Kaftristan in Asia. 

1854 Latuam //um. Spee. in Orr's Circle Sc.,Organ. Nat. 
1. 336 Kafiristan, or the Land of the Kafirs..on the water- 
shed between the Oxus and the north-western system of 
the Indus, /éfd, 338 A Kafir, when sitting on the ground, 
stretches his legs like a European, 1896 Six G. Kopertson 
(title) Kafirs of the Hindu Kush, 

4. atlrib, and comb. Kaffir-boom [Du. doom 
tree] = Aaffir-iree; Kaffir bread, the name of 
several species of South African cycads with edible 
pith; Kaffir corn, Indian millet, Sorghum vul- 
gare; Kaffir date or plum, or Kaffir’s scimitar 
tree, a South African tree, /farfephyllum caffrum, 
N.O. sinacardiacew; Kaffir tea, the plant //e/7- 
chrysum nudifolium; Kaffr‘s) tree, a South 
African leguminous tree, L7yihrina caffra. 

1880 Silver & Co.'s S. Africa (ed. 3) 135 “Kaffir-boom .. 
wood soft and light. 1882 Garden 10 Ne 410/3 Encepha- 
lartos, or *Kaffir Bread, is a genus confined to South Africa, 
1836 Excycl. Brit. ed. 7) X11. 659/2 The soil is fertile, and 
has produced three crops of *Kaffre and Indian corn in the 
year. 1896 .V. Aner, Rev. CLXIVI. 715 Put the land into 
kafir corn. 1880 Stlocr 4 Co.'s S. Africa (ed 3) 139 The 
*Kaffir Plum..an edible fruit about an inch long. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 468/1 Erythrina caffra, the Kaffir-boom of 
the Dutch, or *Kaffir's tree. 

Hence Ka‘ffirhood; Ka‘ffirize v. 

1858 Compend. Kafir Laws and Cust., Mount Cope, Brit. 
Kaffraria 166 A Kafirized form of some tribal name given 
by the Hottentots, 1877 J. A. Cuarmers Tivo Soga xxi. 
435 He was disposed to glory in his Kafirhood. 

Kaffie, kafle, vanants of Corrie, caravan, 

Kafila, variant of Carita, caravan. 

|| Kaftan, var. Cartan. So Kaftaned a. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. wm. (1669) 56 
Upon the A'aftan they wear a close Coat. .called Feres. 
1889 Hart Caine Scapegoat i, His Kaftan was of white 
cloth, with an embroidered leathern girdle. 1898 Blackz, 
AJag. Oct. §37/2 Wild Kaftaned drivers. 

Kag-: sce also Cac-. 

+Kagegerleze. Ods. rare. [f. *kagger (not 
recorded) + -&3c, -LAIK.] Wantonness. 

¢1200 Ormix 2187 Forr kaggerrlez3c shall don batt 3ho 
Shall dafftele33c forrwerrpenn. /éid. 11655 All pe flashess 
kaggerrles3c & alle fule lusstess, 

Koght, ka3t, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Catcu z. 

|| Kago (ka-go). Also cango. [Jap. Zango, of 
Chinese origin.} A Japanese palanquin of basket- 
work slung on a pole and carried on the shoulders 
of bearers. 

aR Tomes Amer. in Japan viii 191 That horses, kagos, 
and kago-bearers. should be in readiness. 1895 Oxting 
(U.S.) RXNVI.7 With the long kagos, three coolies are always 
used, and sometimes four. 1898 Century Mag. July 346 
No kago, or swinging cars. 
|| Kagu (kage). {Native name.} A grallatorial 
bird (KAtnochelus jubatus) of unusual type, pecn- 
liar to New Caledonia. 

1862 Lond. Rev. Aug. 30 The little Kagu..a newly-dis- 
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covered bird from New Caledonia, 1883 Casse/l's Nat, 
/fist, IV. 175 Both the Kagu and the Sun Littern..go 
through, even in captivity, the extraordinary antics ., 
characteristic of the Crane family. 1893 Newton Dyct, 
Birds 472 The Kazu. .is rather a long-legged bird, about as 
large as an ordinary Fowl. 

Kahau ki-hau). [Malay y2'S Adhau,so called 


from its cry.) The proboscisemonkey of Borneo 
(Nasalis larvatus), 

1840 Penny Get XVI. eee In the Kahau the hairs on 
the chin scarcely assume the appearance of a beard. 1862 
Woop .Vat. //ist. 1. 41 In size the Kahau is about equal tu 
the hoonuman, and seems to be an active animal. 

Kahht, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Caten v. 

| Kahikatea (kajikatéa). Also kaikaterre, 
kakaterra. [Maori.} A New Zealand tree, /’odo- 
carfus dacrydioides, N.O. Conifera (or Taxacea) ; 
called by the eolonists WWAite Pine. Also adirtb. 

1823 Cruise Zen Months N. Zeal. 145 (Morris sv. 
Kaur?) The timber purveyor of the Coromandel having 
given cowry a decided preference to kaikaterre, 1875 
LT. Lastett Timber 304 (Morris) The kahikatea or kakaterra- 
tree. 1876 W. tain in Yrans. .V. Zeal. Inst. 1X. x. 160 
ibid) This timber is hnown in all the provinces, except 
Otago, by the native name of * Kahikatea . 

Kahute, Kaiak, var. Canute, Kayak. 

Kai-apple, variant of KrI-aPPLe. 

Kaichspell, Kaicle: see CaciiESPELL, KECKLE. 

|| Kaid, variant of Camp: sce also ALCAYDE, 

_ 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 363/2 The kaids administer justice 
in the same manner in the interior towns. 

Kaid, var. Kev. Kaie, obs. t. Ker. 

Kaif, var. Ker. Kaig, obs. f. Cace. 

Kaik, var. Caique; obs. Sc. f. Cake. 

Kail, variant of KALE, colewort, broth. 

Kaily, a. Sc. rare. [f. dail, KALE + -y.] 

1. Besmeared with kail. 

ax6os Potwart Fisting w. Montgomerie 777 Pudding 
pricker..Kailly lippes a 

2. nonce-use. \laving the characteristics of the 
‘kailyard school’: see KALE-YARD 2. 

1897 Academy 3 Dec. 378/1 11 is impossible to avoid the 
term ‘ Kailyard’ in this connexion. More than a httle kaily 
is the work. ; 

Kails, -es, variants of KayLes, ninepins. 

Kaim, variant of Kase, Coma, ridge. 

| Kaimakam kaimaka-m). Forms: 7chaima-, 
chayma-, cayma-, 7-9 caima-, 7- kaima-; 7 
-con, 7-8 -can, 7-9 -kan, -cham, -cam, 8--kam. 


[Turkish oes gdimagam, ad. Arab. oles ws 


fa adi i 1 
g@im magam one standing in the place (ol another), 
f, gd@"im standing + magam place, station. ] 

Iuthe Turkish Empire: A licutenant, deputy, sub- 
stitute; a licutenant-colonel; a deputy-governor ; 
Spec. the deputy of the Grand Vizier, and governor 
of Constantinople. 

©1645 Hower Leff. ut xxi (1705) 127 He desir'd him to 
leave a charge with the Cafmacham, his deputy. 1682 
Wnhrever Journ. Greece iw. 180 All Civil and Criminal Causes 
are tryed by the Vizier, or his Deputy, the Chaimacham. 
1718 ta 1, W. Montacu Let. to C'tess Bristol 10 Apr., 
I was forced to send three times to the cafmarkan (the 
governor of thetown), 1772 Hartford Merc. Suppl. 18 Sept. 
1/1 The victory of Ali-Bey over the Kiaja of the new 
Caimacan of Egypt. 1820 T. S. Hucues Trav, Sicily 1. vir 
188 His caimacam or vice-roy. 1876 Giapstoxe Bulg. 
Horrors 61 The Turks.. their Kaimakams and their Pashas, 
one and all, bag and baggage. eae 

Hence ||/Kaimaka‘mlik, the jurisdiction of a 
kaimakam. 

Kaiman, Kain: see Cayman, Caix. 

Kainite (kai-nait). 4/7. Also ceenite, cenite. 
[ad. Ger. Aatnzt, f. Gr. xav-ds new + -ITE: named by 
C. F. Zincken in 1865, with reference to its recent 
formation.} Hydrous chlorosulphate of magne- 
sium and potassium, found in Prussia and Galicia, 
largely used as a fertilizer. 

1868 Dana sn. (ed. 5) 642 Kainite ..is nothing but the 
impure picromerite. 1877 Daily News 8 Oct. 2/6 Since the 
memorable discoveries of kainit and other mineral salts 
nearly twenty years ago at Stassfurth and Leopoldshall, 
1882 Prayratn /ndust. U. S. in Macm, Mag. XV. 335 The 
old exhausted soils lost their productiveness chiefly by the 
withdrawal of potash, but this is now found in the minerals 
carnallit and kainit Meese 

Kainozoic, var. Carnozoic, Tertiary (Ceo/.). 

Kaip, obs. form of Cape 53.1, Core s/.1 

Kaipoun, Kaip-stone, obs. Sc. ff. Capon, 
CopEstoneE. Kair, obs. Sc. form of Care 56.1 

Kair, Sc. dial. form of ca’er for calver, pl. of 
CaLF: see CAURE, Kawr. 

3626 in Cramond Ana, Banff (1891) I. 55 Persons.. have 
Kye and Kair daylie going throw ther nichtbours cornes. 

Kairdique, Sc. var. of Carpect Oés. 

1645 Sc. Acts Chas. 1 (1810) V1. 197/2 The Rose Noble eleven 
punds. The Kairdique twentie shilling. : 

Kairine (kaivrain). Chem. [app. f. Gr. xatp-os 
proper time, opportunity + -1NE5.} A chinoline- 
compound, oxy-methyl-guinoline letrahydride, 
sometimes used in medicine asa strong antipyretic. 

1883 Tsses 2 Aug. 10/1 Professor Fischer, of Munich .. 
found that .. a substance can be obtained, in the form of a 
white crystalline powder, from coal tar, which greatly 
resembles quinine in its action on the human organism. 
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Fischer has given it the name of ‘kairin’. 1891 THorPe 
Dict, Applied Chem. s.v., The hydrochloride..crystallises in 
colourless, lustrous, monoclinic forms .. and was at one time 
employed as a febrifuge, under the name of kairine. 

Kairn, Kairte, obs. ff. Cairn, Carre. 

Kaiser (kaizar). Forms: a, 2-4 caisere, 
2-5 caysere, 3-4 Kaisere, caiser, 3-6 cayser, 
3, 6 caisar, (5 kayssar), 4-6 (9) kayser, 4-6, 9 
kaisar, 3-4, 6, 9- kaiser. 8, 3 keisere, (Orm. 
ke33sere), keeisere, 3, 7-9 keiser, 4 keyzar, 
4-7 (9) keysar, 6-7 keisar, keyser. y. 6-9 
kesar, 6 keaser, 7-8 kesar, 9 kezar. [Ultimately 
ad. L. Crsar C.esarn, which at an early period 
passed (perh. through Gr. xaioap) into the Teutonic 
langs., appearing as Goth. azsar, OHG. eisar 
(MHG. £etsar, G. kaiser), OS, Résur, -ar (MDu. 
hetser, keyser, keser, Du. keizer), OF ris. heisar, -er. 
In OE. casere and ON. detsari the terminal syllable 
was assimilated to the -ere, -aré of agent-nonns. 
OE. cdsere normally gave early ME. cdser Kaser; 
the usual ME. forms aiser, keiser, and later 
variants, were adopted afresh from other Teutonic 
languages. Ormin used both kasere, kaserr from 
OE. and 4e3sere from ON. 

In 14-15th c. the word was mainly northern, and the 
ai.form prevailed. About the middle of the r6the. e@ (ey) 
again became usual, prob. under Dutch or German influ. 
ence. The mod. form 4a/ser is directly adopted from G., 
in which it represents a Bavarian (and Austrian) spelling 
which supplanted the normal fe/sery in the r7thc. (see 
Grimm and Kluge, s.v.).J 

a. The Emperor: cf. EMPEROR 1 and 2. 

t(a) The (ancient) Roman Emperor (9és.); (6) The Emperor 
of the West; the head of the Holy Roman (German) Empire 
(now /fist.); (c) The Eimperor of Austria (since 1804); (d) 
(Now esp.) The German Emperor (since 1871). The mod. 
English use in sense 4, whence ¢ and d follow, appears to be 
mainly due to Carlyle. 

c1160 [latton Gosp, Matt. xxii. 21 Azyfed Fan caysere 
fe ping pe pas cayseres synde. — John xix. 12 Ne ert 

u bas caiseres freond. ¢1z00 Ormin 3519 Forrpi ches he 
to wurrpen mann QO patt Ke3zzseress time. a@ 1225 Yudiana 
67 Maximien fe mihti caisere of rome. 1807 J. Bartow 
Colum. v. 679 The Austria’s keiser and the Russian czar. 
1858 CaktyLe Fredk. Gt. 1. v. (1872) 1. 43 Kaiser Leopold [I] 
.-had no end of Wars. /ééd. ut. v. I. 70 Barbarossa himself, 
- greatest of all the Kaisers. 1866 Spectator 1 Dec. 1326 
It is rumoured that the Kaiser intends to offer the Hun- 
garians the possession of their own army. 1888 Tismes 
(weekly ed.) 10 Aug. 16/3 The author's personal intercourse 
with the late Kaiser, 1897 W. T. Sreap in Contemp. Rev. 
April 596 The Kaiser’s chief,.offence in the eyes of most 
Eaglishmen was his telegram of congratulation to President 
Kruger after the surrender of Dr. Jameson. 

b. An emperor, as a ruler superior to kings. 

Esp. in &ing or £atser,an alliterative phr. common from 
13th tor7the.; inmodern usean archaism, chiefly due to Scott. 

a. atz25 Amcr. RK. 138 Hire schuppare .. bet is King and 
Kaiser of heouene. a 1300 [see BJ. c1300 Havelok 1725 
Je beste mete pat king or cayser wolde ete. ?a1400 J/orte 
Arth, 1894 We hafe cownterede to day, .. With kyngez and 
kayseres. c1qg0 York Myst. xvi. 15 Kayssaris in castellis 
grete kyndynes me kythes. 1513 Douctas -Zxeis vu. Prol. 
137 Sum [wald he] capytane, sum Caisar, and sum King. 
1563 Gooce Fe/ogs, etc. (Arh) 84 Court and Cayser to for- 
sake, Andlyueat home. a 1618 Sytvester Jem. Mortality 
xiv, This Life (indeed) is but a Comcedie, Where this, the 
Kaisar playes; and that, the Clown. 1818 Scott Sr. Lamu, 
xxvi, And what signifies 't..to king, queen, or kaiser? 1825 
— Tatism. xi, As high as ever floated the cognizance of 
king or kaiser. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. viu.i, To ride by 
the side of king or kaisar, 1882 Mrs. Rtooeit Pr. Wales's 
Garden-Party 19 Whether her husband were King or 
Kaiser, ..signified not a pin to the bishop’s daughter. 

B. c12z0g Lay. 7331 Pu penchest to heon keisere of alle 
quike monne. a@izzg St. J\Warher. 4 Icrunet .. keiser of 
kinges. @1300 Cursor .W. 3359 (Cott.) Yon es pi keiser 

vrr. kayser, caisere} sal be pin. ¢1375 [érd. g409 (Laud) 

Vytte and skylle he yaf..Ouyr alle this world to be keyzar. 
1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. (1867) 39 8 or keyser must haue 
set them quight. 1620 SHELToN Quzx. III. i. 3 To tell neither 
King nor Kena nor any earthly Man. 1640 Brome Antip. 
itv, Wks. 1873 III. 265 No degree, from Keyser to the 
Clowne. 1682 Mrs. Benn Round-heads 1, L Wks, (1716) 
396 He is our General, our Protector, our Keiser. 

y. 1539 TAVERNER Evasimt. Prov. (1345) 64 Though he be 
hym elie a prynce, a kynge, a kesar. 1567 TurBeErv. in 
Chalmers Eng. Poets 11. 648/1 He slayes the Keasers and 
the crowned Kings. 1591 SPENSER Teares Muses 570 Hir 
holie things, Which was the care of Kesars and of Kings. 
1647 H. More Sony of Soul. App. civ, Which were erect 
to the memoriall Of Kings, and Ka@sars. 1722 ATTERBURY 
Let. to Pope 6 Apr., As far from Kings and Kzsars as the 
space will admit of. 1832-4 De Quincey Czsars Wks. 1862 
1X. 7 Modernkings, kesars oremperors. 876 H/hitby Gloss. 
s.v., They nowther heed for king nor kezar. 

Hence Kai‘serling, a minor emperor; Kai-ser- 
ship, the office of emperor, the rule of the Kaiser. 

1852 Tait's Mag. XIX. 550 Let them pn us a king- 
ling’s or kaiserling’s heir. 1888 Coutentd. Rev, LIV. 622 The 
‘weakening ‘of Wilhelm’s opposition tothe Kaisership. 1892 
Daily News 27 Feh. 5/2 That party in Germany which does 
not find the Kaisership a perfect instrument of progress, 

Kaist, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Cast z, 

1563 Winzet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I, 127 
Disciplis .. quha sauld thair geris .. and kaist the prices 
thairof at the Disciplis feit. 

Kaitif, Kaitrine, obs. ff. Carrirr, CATERAN. 


Kaivle, obs. Sc. f. Cave sd.!, lot. 

Kajak, variant of Kayak. 

|\Kajawah (kidga-wa, kadgawa). Forms: 7 
cajua, cajava, kedg-, cedgeway, 9 kedjavé, 
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kidja-, kha-,kajawah,-weh. [Urdii (Pers.) x glaS 


kajéwah; also Pers. kafawahk.] A camel-litter for 
women ; a kind of large pannier or wooden frame, 
a pair of which are carried by a camel. 

1634 Sir T, Hersertt Frav. 131 Women of note travell 
upon Coozelbash-Camels, each Camell loaded with two 
Cages (or Ca/uaes as they call them) which hang on either 
side the beast. 1678 J. Puittips tr. Tavernier’s Trav. 1. 11. 
ill. (1684) 63 Fifty Camels that carry'd his Women; their 
Cajavas being cover'd with Scarlet-cloth. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India 4 P.309 Others in Kedgways, or Wooden-Houses, 
one on each side of a Camel, tied like Panniers. /é7d. 394 
Nor must they stir abroad unvailed, unless shut up in Cedge- 
waies,and then well attended, 1783 G. Forster Journ. /7. 
Bengal (1798) 11. xiv. 93 This pannier, termed in the Persic, 
kidjahwah, is a wooden frame [etc.J. 1849 E. B. Eastwick 
Dry Leaves 160 His left leg was heavily chained to a 
Kajawah, or camel-saddle. 1894 R. Kiptinc Fungle Bk. 196 
The men piled our kajawahs. . outside the square. 

Kajeput, Kaju, var. Casuput, CaSHEw. 

| Kaka (kaka), Also 8 kagh&4&. [Maori] A 
New Zealand parrot of the genus WVesdor, esp. the 
typical species Nestor meridionalis; its general 
colour is olive-brown, varied with red or yellow. 

¢1774 J. R. Forster (Newton) Kaghaa. 1835 W. Yate Acc. 
NV. Zeal. 54 (Morris) Kaka,—a bird of the parrot kind; much 
larger than any other New Zealand parrot. 1873 Sir W. 
Butter Birds N. Zeal. (1888) 1. 24 The existence .. of a 
species of Kaka Parrot (Vestor Jroductus) on Philip Island. 
1834 Bracken Lays Maori 38, | heard mocking Kakas wail 
and cry above thy corse. 

b. Kaka-beak, -bill, ‘a New Zealand plant, 
the Clianthus, so called from the supposed re- 
semblance of the flower to the bill of the Aaka’ 
(Morris Austral Eng. 1898). 

1892 Otago lWitness 24 Nov.(Morris) The Clianthus puni- 
ceus or scarlet glory pea of New Zealand, locally known 
as kaka beak. 

|| Kakapo (ka‘kapo). [Maori, f. taka parrot + 
go night.} | The ground-parrot or owl-parrot of 
New Zealand, Strigops habroplilus, with green 
plumage, marked with dark-brown and yellow. 

1843 Dierrensacn Trav. V. Zeal. 11. 194 The hird called 
Kakapo hy the natives. 1852 Lyatt in Proc. Zool. Soc. 
Lond. 32 The Kakapo lives in holes under the roots of tree’, 
and is also occasionally found under shelving rocks, 189 
Newton Dict. Birds 475 In captivity the Kakapo is said 
to show much intelligence, as well as an affectionate and 
playful disposition. ; F 

||Kakaralli (kikdreli). Also -ali. [Native 
naine.}_ The wood and bark of Lecythis Ol/aria, 
N.O. Jfyrtacex, a tree found in British Guiana, 
the timber of which is very durable in salt water. 

1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade. ? 

|| Kakariki (kakar7-k). [Maori, f. aka parrot 
+ (r)zki little.) A New Zealand green parrakeet 
of the genus Platycercus. 

18ss5 R. Tayior 7¢ /éa a Maui 404 (Morris) The Kakariki 
.. is a pretty light green parrot with a hand or red or yellow 
over the upper beak and under the throat. 1867 Hocn- 
STETTER iV, Zealand 167 The several Platycercus species, 
Kakariki of the Maoris, are parrots with brilliant colours. 

+ Kakaroch, obs. form of Cockroacu. 

1665 Sir T. Hersert ray, (1677) 52 They .. will not kill 
so much as a Louse..a Kakaroch. 

Kake, Kakel, obs. ff. Cake, Cocke. 

|| Kakemono (kekéméu-no). [Japanese, f. Aake- 
to hang + mono thing.) A Japanese wall-picture, 
painted on silk or paper, and mounted on rollers, 
so as to be rolled up and put away when desired. 

1890 Daily News 4 Mar. 7/1 As for the ‘kakemono’, or 
native picture, one might he acquainted with a thousand 
specimens and yet. .he still in oblivion as to the real appear- 
ance of the Sacred Mountain. 1890 Pad! Mad! G. 25 Nov. 
3/1 The ‘kakemonos’ are rolled and placed away with.. 
remarkable care. 1894 Daily News 22 Sept. 6/5. 

Kakerlak, vanant of KAKKERLAK. 

|| Kaki (kakz). [Japanese.] The Chinese date 
plum or persimmon of Japan, Diospyros Kaki. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 411/z The fruit of the Kaki or Chinese 
Date Plum, is as large as an ordinary apple, of a hright red 
colour. 1889 Sc?. Amer. LX. 225 The hybridizing of the 
kaki and the American persiinmon. em ; 

Kakistocracy (kekistgkrasi). [f. Gr. xa- 
kugro-s worst + -Kparia rule, after ardstocracy.] 
The government of a state by the worst citizens. 

1829 T. L. Peacock Misfort. Elphin vi. 93 Our _agrestic 
kakistocracy now castigates the heinous sins which were 
then cominitted with impunity. 1876 Lowect Ze/¢¢. II. vii 
179 Is ours a government of the people, hy the people, for 
the people, ora. Kakistocracy rather, for the benefit of knaves 
at the cost of fools? 1879 Baxinc-Goutp Germany II. 286 
The..végime is at once a plutocracy and a kakistocracy. 

So + Kakistocra‘tical, a. 

1641 ‘Smectymnuus ' Vfad. Answ.vi. 82 But when themen 
in whose hands the government of the Church is, are bad; 
then it is tav xaxitorwy xpd7os, or Kakistocraticall. 


|| Kakkerlak (ka‘karlak). Also 8 kackerlake, 
9 kakerlak, kakkerlac. [Du. kakkerlak, G. 
kakerlak cockroach, albino, believed to be of 
S. American origin. F. has 4akerla(¢, cancre/at in 
sense 1, kakerlague, chacrelas in sense 2 ( Littré). 


The avoidance of light is supposed to be the connecting | 


link hetween the senses. ] 

1. = Cockroacn, q. v. 

1813 [see Cockroacn]. 1883 Cassed?'s Nat. Hist. V1. 132 
This family [the Béattidz) includes the numerous species of 
Cockroaches, or Kakerlaks. 
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2. An albino (the Dutch name in Java). 

1777 Ropertson Hist. Amer. (1796) I1.1v.69 The Kacker- 
lakes are a degenerate breed, not a separate class of men, 
1888 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Ka‘kkerlakism [F. sakerlaquisme], a 
synonym for albinism as existing in Java. (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) 

Kako.-, var. spelling of Caco-, repr. Gr. xaxo- 
bad, evil, favoured by many recent writers, esp. in 
technical terms, or in stich as directly represent 
Gr. words: e. kakodaimon, hakodoxy, kakogenesis, 
kakography, kakotopia, kakotvophy, kakoxenile, etc., 
and esp. Kakodyl(e. Examples of these are very 
rare before the 19th c., and appear chiefly in its 
later half. See the words under C. 

Kakun, obs. form of CaLkin. 

Kaky]l, -ylle, obs. forms of CackLE z,1 

Kal, var Cat, Cornish name of wolfram. 

1758 Bortase Wat. Hist. Cornwall 196 The Kal connects 
the metallic ‘ees [of tin], 

Kal, Kall, obs. forms of CALL. 

||Kaladana (kalada-na). [Hindi, f. 2a/a@ black 
+ dan@ grain, seed.] The plant Jfomaa Nil, 
N.O. Convoloulaces, The seeds (Aaladana-seeds) 
are employed as a cathartic. 

1866 Treas, Bot. 643/2. ; 

+ Kalader, -dre, variants of CALADRIE Oés. 

1572 BossEWwett Arsorte 11, 70, D. beareth Verte, a Kaladre 
gardante. 1688 R. Home Armoury u. 256/1 The Kalader, 
or Kaladre..is..after the form and shape of a Hawk. 

|| Kalan .kala-n, kglan), [Native name.] The 
sea-otter of the northern Pacific (Zuhvdres lutris). 

1861 Woop Wat. Hist. 1. 386 The fur of the Kalan is ex- 
tremely beautiful .. and very warm in character. 1887 
Fishertes U, S. Sect. v. 11. 487 An adult kalan is an animal 
not much larger than a mature and well-conditioned beaver. 

Kalander, Kalandes, etc.: see CaL-. 

Kalange, obs. form of CHALLENGE. 

Kalathos, Kalavansa, Kalculer: see Cat-. 

Kald, Kaldhed, northern ff. Cop, -HED. 

a1300 E. E. Psalter \xv. 12 Pou led us in kaldhed to be 
(Vulg. ¢x refrigerium). 

Kale, kail (ké‘l, Sc. kl). Forms: a. 3-4 cal, 
3-9 cale,(5-6 Sc. cail(1,6call,7 cayle), 4, 8— kale, 
(6-7 Sc. kaill), 7- Sc. kail. 8. 5 kelle,6 kel, 6-7 
kele, keel(e, 7-9 keal(e, 8 kell. [Northern form 
of COLE, q.v. The normal north. Eng. spelling was 
cale (now rare), the Sc. £az//, kai/; the latter still 
common in Se. writers or with reference to Scot- 
land, though £a/e is more frequent in general use. 
The 8-forms are mainly southern spellings indi- 
cating the narrow Northern vowel.] 

1. A generic name for various edible plants of 
the genus 4vassica; cole, colewort, cabbage; sfec. 
the variety with wrinkled leaves not forming a 
compact head (B. oleracea acephala), borecole. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 12523 He sent him to pe yerd.. for to 
gedir pam sumcale. a@1340 Hampote Psalter xxxvi. 2 As 
kale of gressis soen sall bai fall. 1483 Cath. Anel. 51/2 Cale, 
olus, 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 20 Brassica is named 
..in englishe colewurtes, cole or keele. 1698 M. Lister 
Journ. Paris (99) 150 The Keel is to be found wild upon 
the Maritime Rocks. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I. 215 One 
of the sailors, who. had been sent to gather kale. 18:3 Cale 
(see Borecore). 1814 Scott Wa. viii, Gardens, or yards 
.. stored with gigantic plants of kale or colewort. 1860 
G. H. K. in Mac, Tour. 148 When times were tolerably quiet, 
they..cultivated their oats and kail in peace. 

b.\\ ith qualilying word: Ciiried Curly. Frizled, 
German, or Green Kale, the ordinary borecole, 
with green leaves, very much enrled; + Great, 
Lang, Scotch Kale, a variety of borecole with less 
wrinkled leaves, of a purplish colour; IW7/d Kale, 
Colewort. Also Corn-, Field-, Wild Kale, Field- 
Mustard (Szvapis arvensis ; Indian Kale (see 
quot. 1890). See also Bow-, SEA-KALE, 

1673 WeooersuRN Vocaéd, 18 (Jam.) Brassica, great kail, 
unlocked. Srassica capitata alba, white locked kail. Bras. 
stca crispa, frizzled or curled kail. Srassica minor,smaller 
kail. 1731-sqg Mitter Gard. Dict. (ed. 7), Brassica Siberica, 
Siberian Borecole, called by some Scotch Kale. 1773 
Hawkeswortu Voy. III. 564 The plant which in the West 
Indies is called Indian Kale and which served us for greens. 
1855 Detamer Attch. Gard. (1861) 58 Borecole, Scotch 
Kale, &c. 1890 Watt Dict. Econ. Prod. Lidia, Indian Kale, 
a name sometimes given to edible Aroids in those parts of the 
country where the leaves are eaten. 

2. Broth in which Scotch kale or cabbage forms 
a principal ingredient; hence Sc. Broth or soup 
inade with various kinds of vegetables. /Vater- 
kale, broth made without meat or fat. 

As kale was long the chief element of dinner in Scotland, 
the word was often used to denote the meal itself. 

c 1470 Henryson Mor. fad, ii. (Lown § ©. Mouse) 321,1 had 
lever thir fourtie dayis fast, With watter caill.. Than all your 
feist. 21480 Burlesque in Rel. Ant. 1. 85 Ther whas rostyd 
hakon, moullyde hrede, nw soure alle, Whettestons and fyre- 
brondys choppyde in kelle. a@1529 SKELTON Vox fopuli 19 
Nother maltenormeale,,.mylkenorkele. 1567 Gude & Godlie 
B.S. T. S.) 206 The Monkis of Melros maid gude kaill On 
Frydayis quhen thay fastit. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. Viande, No 
man can make of ill acates good cale [vx bon potage), 1642 
Mitton Aol. Smect. i: Wks. (1851) 277 When he brings in 
the messe with Keale, Beef, and Brewesse, what stomach 
in England could forbeare to call for flanks and briskets? 
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KALEEGE. 


¢1730 Durt Lett. N. Scott. (1818) 1. 158 Your ordinary fare 
haces little else beside brochan, cale,etc. 1816 Scott 47. 
Dwarfi, \ will be back here to ny kail against ane o'clock. 
1858 Ramsay Remin. Ser. 1, v. (1860) 108 ‘The old-fashioned 
easy way of asking a friend to dinner was to ask him if he 
would take his kail with the family. 1373 C, Gisnos Lack 
of Gold iii, We'll sup our kail out o't together, . 

b. Sc. Phrases: Cauhd kale hel again, something 
stale served up again; e.g. an old sermon doing 
duty a second time. Zo give one his kale throngh 
the reek, to ticat one in some unplvasant fashion, 
to Ict one ‘have it’. 

1660 in J. Ramsay Scot/. §& Scotsmen 18th Cent. (1888) II. 
80 We will take cold kail het aguin tomorrow. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort. xiv, When my mither and him forgathered they 
set till the sodgers, and 1 think they gue them their kale 
through the reek! 1823 Gatt /ntad/ 111. xxx. 282 Theirs 
was a third marriage, a cauld-kail-het-again affair. 1840 C. 
Ibronte in Mrs. Gaskell Life 142 He would have given the 
Dissenters their kale through the reek—a Scotch proverb. 

3. Comb., as .sense 1) kale-bade, -castock, -knife, 
-leaf, -plant, -sced, -seller, (scnse 2) kalesfot: also 
kals-bell, the dinner-bcll; kale-brose, oatmeal- 
brose made with the fat skimmings of meat-broth ; 
kale-gully, a knife for cutting kalc; kale-runt, 
-stock, the stout stem of a kale-plant, a castock ; 
kale-time, dinner-time; kale-turnip ~ KouL- 
RABE (Chambers Lucycl. 1890°; Kale-wife, a 


’ 
woman who sells kale or greens; kale-worm, the 
caterpillar of the cabbage butterfly; a caterpillar in 
general, Sce also KALE-YARD and CALGantTu, 
21776 Watty & AJadge in Herd Colf. Scot. Songs V1. 109 
ut hark !—the ‘kail-bell rings, and 1 Maun gae link atf 
the pot. 1849 Sidonia Sorc. 1. 249 The seaton rung the 
kale-bell. This bell was a sign .. to the women.-folk, who 
were left at home .. to prepare dinner. 1816 Scorr Antig. 
xxi, As caller as a *kail-blade. 1816 — Old Alort. xxvii, 
When the quean threw ste muckle gude "kail-brose scalding 
het about my lugs. 1715 Kasisay Christ's Airk Gr. i, 
Arm‘d wi a great *Kail-gully, 1612 WW. Adding Kec. 11884) 
1. 263 An assault witha *Cayle knife. 1483 Cath. Augl. 
st/2 A *Cale lefe .., caulis. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
H11. 412 Scant worth ane kaill leit. 1578 Lyte DVodoens 
ue Ixxxi. 258 The leaues of the same rosted in a Call 
leafle, ¢1425 Langl.’s #, 27, Vi, vi. 288, 1 haue pereil and 
porettes and many kole-plantes [./S. Castér, Did, 1.17 “cale- 
plantes}, 1787 Grosr /’rov, Gloss., ia eae: ttage-pot. 
sVorth. 1862 g: Grant Caft. of Guard xlv, ‘The tron bar 
whereon the kail-pot swung. 1785 Iturns Death 6 Pr. 
Horn-bk. xvii, Fient haet o't wad hae piere’d the heart Of a 
*kail-runt. 1871 C, Gisson Lack of Gold v,‘ Kail runts’, 
from which the leaves had been picked clean, 1743 Max- 
weit Sel. Trans, Soc. linprow, Agr tc. Scot, 269 A Descrip- 
tion of the Method of raising * Kail-seed, from burying the 
Blades in the Earth. 131483 Cath. Augl. 51/2 A "Cate seller, 
olitor. a1670 Sracpinc /'roudb. Chas, / (1792) 11. 241 John 
Calder, kail-seller there. ¢ 1425 Foc. in Wr.-Walcker 6454/5 
floc maguderr, *calstok. 1522 SKELTON Ib *hy not to Court 
350 Nat worth a soure calstocke. 1681 Convit HeAigs 
Supplic. (1751) 58 They..rooted out our kail stocks, 1821 
Gart Ann, Parish xxviii. (1895) 178 Among the kailstocks 
and cabbages in their yards. 1787 Burns Let. to W. Nicol 
1 June, After *kail-time. 1827 Scotr Fra/. 19 Mar., We 
will hear more in detail when we can meet at Kail-time. 
1563 Winzet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 lirg aarg., 
3ea, the *cailwyfe seis 30w heir, bund fute and hand. 1785 
Fral. Lond, to Lortsmouth in R. Forbes Poems Buchan 
Dial, 8 They began to misca’ ane anither like kail-wives. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 51/2 A 'Cale worme, evuca. 1818 Scotr 
Hrt. Midi. xii, \tis but a puir crawling kail-worm after a’, 


| Kaleege, kalij kal/-dz,kalidz), £. /n/, 
Also kallege. fa. lkindi &d/zy Yule).J An 


Asiatic pheasant of the genus £uplocamus or 
Gallophasis, found in the Himalayan region. 
(Corruptly college-pheasant.) 

1864 Owen Hover of God 43 Peacocks and kaleeges are 
indigenous to Southern Asia and its islands. 1886 Yue 
Angtlo-Ind. Gloss., College-pheasant, .. the name .. for the 
birds of the genus Ga//ophasis of Hodgson, intermediate 
between the Pbeasants and the Jungle-fowls. 1893 NewTox 
Dict. Birds, allege or Kaliz. 

Kalei-dograph. [f.as next + Gr. ypawpos writ- 
ing. writer.) An apparatus for displaying on a 
scrcen or a glass disk the symmetrical patterns seen 
in a kaleidoscope. 

Kaleidophone \kileisdofomn). [f. as next + 
Gr. gw sound.] An instrument (invented by 
Prof. Wheatstone) for exhibiting the phenomena 
of sound-waves, by means of a vibrating rod or 
plate having a reflector at the end. 

1837 O. Fral. Sc. 344 Description of the Kaleidophone or 
phonic Kaleidoscope, a new philosophical toy. 1873 W. 


Lers Acoustics u. v. 68 The magic disc, the thaumatrope, 
the kaleidophone. .etc., all owe their action to this principle. 


Kaleidoscope ‘kaleidosko'p). [f. (sr. xad-ds 
beautiful + ef50-s form +-scopE. Named by its 
inventor, Sir David Brewster, in 1817. 

Calidoscope in Newman, Gramm. Assent 1. v. (1870) 107.] 

An optical instrument, consisting of from two to 
four ieflecting surfaces placed in a tube, at one end 
of which is a small compartment containing pieces 
of coloured glass: on looking through the tube, 
numerous reflections of these are seen, producing 
brightly-coloured symmetrical figures, which may 
be constantly altered by rotation of the instrument. 

1817 Specif. Brewster's patent No. 4136 (heading) A new 
optical instrument called the Kaleidoscope. 1818 Murray 
Let. to Byron in Smiles Alem. (1891) I. xvi. 398, I send you 
a very well-constructed Kaleidoscope,a newly-invented toy. 
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3822 J. Fuxt Lett. Amer. 20 The Kaleidoscope of Dr. 
Lrewster is here fabricated in a rude style, and in quantities 
so great, that it is given as a plaything to children, 1878 
Hexcey /’hysiogy. 62 The Leautifully symmetrical shapes 
seen in a common kaleidoscope. ‘ 

b. fy. A coustantly changing g:oup of bright 
colou s or coloured objects; anything which ex- 
hil its a succession of shifting phases. 

1819 vxon Yuan u. xcili, This rainbow look'd like hope— 
Quite a celestial kaleidoscope. 1824 Macactay A/asc. rit, 
1. 82 The mind of Petrarclt was a haleidosco 1864 Pusey 
Lect. Danie Pref. 29 To allow truth and falsehoud to be 
jumbled together in one ever-shifting kaleidoscope | of 
opinions, 1878 Hutton Scott i. 8 A bundred changing 
turns of the historical kaleidoscope. 

ec. alirib. 

1834 Edin. Rev. LX. 69 The few kaleidoscope passages, 
where ambitious words and crowded figures ure so richly 
embroidered in. 1855 Drimctev “£ss.. Noct. Amér. 30 A 
kaleidoscope quickness and variety of intellect. 

Kaleidoscopic (kalaidoskg"pik», a. [f prec. + 
-1c.} Ot or belonging to the kaleidoscope; ex- 
hibiting brightly coloured or continually varying 
fiyurcs like those secn in the kaleidoscope. 

a. With reference to (changing cvlours. 

1846 in Worcester. 1853 Forsrs & Haney //ist. Brit. 
Mollusca l. 9 Few bodies. .exhibit such exquisite and kaleido- 
scopic figures as these.. displayed in the combinations of the 
compound Ascidians, 1873 G. CG Davies Jount. & Mere 
vill 56 Kaleidoscupic effects of sunshine and shade 

b. fis 

1855 11. Srencer [’rinc. Psychol. (1872) 1. u. ii. 192 A per. 
petual kaleidoscopic change of feelings. 1858 O. W. Hotmes 
slut. Breakf-t.\1865 153 An array of pleasant kaleidoscopic 
phrases 1884 Pd, Opinion 12 Sept. 318/2 One brief incident 
of a kaleidoscopic career. 

Kaleidosco-pical, 2. [Sce -1ca1.] = prec 

1858 Srmtes x Dec, 8/3 Brilliant, and prismatic, and halei- 
doscopical are the intellect. 1861 1. L. Vracock Gryl/ 
Grange xiv. 114 Vdis imagination .. is overloaded with 
minute and kaleidoscopical colours. 

llence Kaleidosco:pically adz’., after the manner 
of a kaleidoscope, with continual changes. 

1866 Sat. A'eo. 7 Apr. 400 Mr. Gladstone is always in 
earnest .. But then he is so kaleidoscopically sincere. 1891 
T. Warvy Life's Little [rontes (1894) 91 The long plate- 
glass mirrors.. flashed the gyrating personages and hobby- 
horses kaleidoscopically into his eyes. 

Kalend, -ar, ctc.: see Cat-. Kalenge, obs. 
f, CHALLENGE. Kaleon, variant of KaLian. 

Kale-, kail-yard. ‘Sc. [f. Kare + Yann. 
The strictly Se. form is £az/-yaird (kélye'rd).) 

1. A cabbage-gardcn, kitchen-garden, such as is 
commonly attached to a small cottage. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. w. iit, A green kail-yaird. 
€1730 Burt Lett. VN. Scotl. (1754) I. ti. 33 A fit’ Enclosure 
for a Cale-Yard, é¢. a litthe Garden for Coleworts, 31800 A. 
Cartvce A utobiog. 473 Vrees. planted in every kail-yard, as 
their little gardens are called. 1816 Scott O/d Mort. xxaviii, 
What comes o' our ain bit free house, and the kale-yard,and 
the cow's grass? 1894 Mrs. Watroxp /Voughed 42 The 
little rough gravelled approach and kail-yard. 

2. Used with reference to a class of recent fiction, 
affecting to describe, with much use of the ver- 
nacular, common life in Scotland; hence a//rtd. as 
Katlyard School, a collective term applied to the 
writers of such novels or sketches : Aaz/yard dialect, 
vocabulary. Wence Kailya‘rder, -ism. 

{Vhe appellation is taken from the Scottish Jacobite 
song ‘There grows a bonnie brier bush in our kailyard ‘, 
frou: which ‘lan Maclaren’ took the title of the serics of 
short stories ‘Beside the Bonnie Grier Bush’ (1894), which 
was an early and popular example of this school of writing.] 

1895 J. 1H. Mittar Literature of Kailyardin New Review 
Apr, 384 Mr. J. M. Barrie is fairly entitled to look upon 
himself as pars magna, if not pars maxima, of the Great 
Kailyard Movement. 1895 Slack. Afag. June, Those 
roinances in dialect, very fitly and cleverly called the 
Literature of the Kailyard bya recent critic. 1896 Dundee 
Advertiscr 1 Aug., Having been assured by many critics 
that the Kailyard School is quite photographic im its 
reproduction of Scottish life and character. 1896 H este. 
Gaz. 7 Nov. 3/2 Among tts contributors lately has been .. 
one of the minor ‘hailyairders’. 1899 Academy 7 Jan. 3/1 
Tut Mr. Crockett is no Kailyarder in his romances. /04/. 
14 Jan. 50/2 Alittle outburst of Kailyardism. 1900 Athenaeum 
g June 709/3 He wrote as he spoke, and his kailyard vocabu- 
lary occasionally baffles his editor. 

Kalf(f, obs. forms of Carl. 

Kali (ka‘lai, kei). Forms: 7 chali, § kaly, 
caly, 6-kali. (Arab. , 13 ga/7: sec ALKALI.] 


1. The Prickly Saltwort or Glasswort (Sa/so/a 
Kali); =ALkKatt 2. Also applied to other species 
of Sa/so/a, as Barilla (Sa/sola Soda). 

1578 Lyrr Dodoens 1. \xxviii. 115 The herbe named of the 
Arabians Kali, or Alkali 1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 116 A 
desart producing here and there ..a weed called Kali 
(printed Kall] by the Arabs. 1646 Siz T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 51 Glasse, whose materialls are fine sand, and the 
ashes of Chali or Fearne. 1766 W. Stork Ace. E. Florida 49 
This herb resembles entirely our samphire in England, and 
is called barilla or kaly. 1884 Evang. Jag. 343 Here, 
among the softer sand. .is growing. .the Kali, or Saltwort. 

b. Lgyptian Kali,name for Mesembryanthemum 


nodifiorim. 

1760 J. Lee /xtrod. Bot. App. 316. 1794 Martyx Rous. 
scau's Bot, xxi. 293 Egyptian Kali, esteemed for making 
tbe best potash, is also of this genus. 

+2. A saline substance obtained by the calcina- 


tion of saltwort; soda-ash, = ALKALI 1; hence, 


KALONG. 


vegetable alkali, potash. (I.atinized£a//um, whence 
the chemical syinbol K for potassium.) 

1799 W. G. Browne Trav, Africa, etc. xxv. 397 note, 
Twenty-five pounds of kali, and five pounds of pulverized 
chalk. 1821 A. T. THosson Lond. Disp. (1218) 437 Take of 
nitrate of kali, six pounds. 1819 /'antologia s.v., The kali 
of the pharmacopeis is the vegetable alkali or potash. 

| Kalian, kalioun (kalyan, kalya#n). Also 
kaleon, kalliyun, kalyan. See also CaLean. 
(Pers. as kalién, Ara, (3, Qydd galyan, 
qgalyiin.] A Persian form of the hookah or nar- 
ghile, a tobacco-pipe in which the smoke passes 
through water. 

1835 Court Wag. V1. €5 '2 Goorgoory kalian, or pipe smoked 
through water 1876 A. Arnotn in Contemp. Kev, June 49 
They sit smoking a Aaleon, 1881 Daily News 15 July 5/3 
We had the usual half-hour's pause. to smoke the kalioun, 
Or water pipe. 1890 ries 27 Feb. 13/2 Tobacco, adapted to 
the snroking of the Persian halian, or Turkish Pechil-h, 

Kaliborite keliboerait. Win. [ff Kati+ 
Bor-on + -17E 1.) ‘A hydrous borate of magnesium 
and potassium, found in sinall, white, monoclinic 
crystal,’ (Chester). 

1892 in Dana Jin, ied. 6). 1895 Tuorre Dict. Applied 
Chem., Kalibes ite, a mineral resembling Afesertte, found by 
Felt in the salt deposits at Schmidtmannshall. 

| Kalidium (kalididm). Lo/. [mod.L. a. Gr. 
xaMbiuy, dim. of xadia hut.]  1n florideous algae, 
a cystocarp containing undivided spores. 

1872 Mrs. Hooker tr. Le WVaonut 4 Decaisne's Syst. Bot. 
(1370) 968 A’alidia, capsules, and cystocarps are lodies of 
the sarse form as the preceding but containing undivided 
spores. 1890 Cent, Dict. v. Kallymenia, The cystocarps 
or kalidia which are formed in the middle of the frond are 
hemispherical, 1900 Jackson Gloss. ot. Terms, Nali.tion, 
Rested da. « = Cystoci , 

Kaliform (kalitgim, @. [f. Katt +-rorm.] 
Maving the appearance of the Kali oz Glasswort. 

1868 in Paxton Sot. Dict. 

Kaligenous hilidzios), a. Chem. Also 
-geneous. [f. Kati+-ckx+-ous; cf. F. ka/i- 
eeneux } Producing an alkali: said of metals that 
form alkalis with oxygen. Cf, ALKALIGENOUS, 

3854 J. Scorrekn in Orr's Circ, Se., Chen. 438 The kali. 
genous nictals, potassium and sodium .. readily adinit of 
welding. ¢ 1865 J. Wvipe in Circ. Se. 1. 371, 2 We shall 
divide them into three classes; namely, metals proper, kal 
gencous, and terrigencous. 

Kali), variant of KaLEKGE. 

Kaliineter, -metry, Kaline: sce ALKAL-. 

1890 in Gouin Aed. Dict. , . 

Kalinite kev lint’, Af. [f. £aline (=alka- 
hne + -1TE1,) Native potash alum. 

1868 in Dane Min. (ed, 5) 652. 1887 MaLcet JA/ineral. 
Jndia 147 Kalinite occurs as an aggregate of minute ery’stals. 

Kaliophilite (keliptiloit,, Avi. [Named 
1X86, f. mod... fa/t-10 potassium + Gr. ~piA-o; 
loving +-1TEL.] A silicate of aluminium and potas- 
sium, found in colourless prismatic crystals. 

1887 Amer. Frnl. Se. Ser.ut, XXXII 424 Mierisch de- 
scribes a mineral allied to nephelite, calling it kaliophilite, 

Kalioun: sce Karian, 

Kalisaccharrie, a. [f. Kari+Saccuaric.) A 
synonym of GLuci¢, q.v. 

Kalk e, Kalketrappe,obs. ff. Cautk,CaLtTnop. 

Kalkyn, Kall, Kallash, obs. ff. C,ckin, CALL, 
Cau, CacasH. Kallaut, variant of Kuivat. 

Kalli-, a recent spelling of some words in 
CaLti-. 

Kallilite (ka lilait. Avin. [ad. G. hallilith 
(f, Gr. waAAi-, comb. form of «aAAos beauty + Aidos 
stone: see -LITE), transl. Schozstein, name of the 
place where it is found.] Sulphide of bismuth and 
nickel. (Dana Jf. 1892.) 

Kalliver, Kalliyun: see CaLiver, Kariay. 

'Kalmia (kxImia). of. Also calmia. 
{mod.L., f. A@/m, name of a pupil of Linnzus.] 
A genus of American evergreen shrubs, N.O. £rica- 
cee, with showy flowers; the principal species 
being the American Laurel, A’ /alifolia. 

1776 J. Lee Sot, Table i. 282 Aadmia,dwarf American laurel. 
178% Axna Sewarp Lefé, (1811) 1.15 Dr, Darwin .. asked if 
{ had seen the Calmia. 1841 Lrvaxt Poems, Earth's 
Children Cling to Earth, Yon wreath of mist that leaves 
the vale.. Clings to the fragrant Kalmia. 

Kalo-, a recent variant of CaLo-. 

Kaloge, obs. form of GALOsH. 

1373-4 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 578 Pro bots, kaloges 
empt pro dicto d'no Priore, 2s. 

| Kalon (kzelfn). (Gr. addy, neut. of xadds 
beautiful, esp. in phrase 7d xadvv, fo halon, ‘the 
beautiful’.}] The (morally) beautiful; the ideal 
good; the ‘summum bonum’. 

1749 Fiecpinc Tom Jones v. v, Good fame is a species of 
the Kalon, and it is by no means fitting to neglect it. 1827 
Byron Manfred 1 i. 13, 1 sbould deem Tbe golden secret, 
the sought ‘Kalon‘, found. 1827 Lytron Pelham \xvi. 
III 37 All philosophies recommend calm as the /o 4alon of 
tbeir code. 


| Kalong (ka'yn’. [Malay BS talons.) The 


Malay frugivorous fox-bat (Preropus edulis’, the 
largest known bat, tonnd in immense numbers in 


KALOTROPE. 


Java, Sumatra, and adjacent islands, where it is 
used for food. 

1824 HorsrieLp Zvol. Res. Fava, Prerofus rostratus, The 
Pteropus rostivatus..isfar less abundant than the Prerepus 
javanicus, or Nalong. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 27/1 The flight 
ofthe Kalong isslowand steady, pursued inastraight line, and 
capable of long continuance. 1883 Cassell's Vat. Hist. 1. 271. 

Kalotrope (kx lotio"p . [f Gr. «adds beautilul 

+ -Tpomos turning.) The name given to a kind of 
gcometric thaumatrope. 

1846 J. Joyce Sct. Dial. xxii. 333 The Kalotrope is amodi- 
fication of the dissolving views, ¢ 1865 J. Wytpe in Circ, 
Sc.1.77/2 Mr. Rose.. has invented a very interesting instru- 
ment, which he calls the kalotrope. 

Kalotypography. lcautiful printing. 

1834 SoutHey Doctor ii. 27 Perfect therefore it [the dedi- 
cation] shall be, as far as kalotypography can make it. . 

|! Kalpa (kelpa. [Skr. 4al/pa.) In Hindu 
cosmology: A great agc of the world (see quot. 
1834) ; a day of Brahma, a thousand yugas. 

1794 SULLIVAN I Zew Nat. II. xliv. 287 The Hindoos are 
taught to believe that at the end of every kalpa, or creation, 
all things are absorbed in the Deity. 1834 Vat. Philos. III. 
fiist. Astron. App. 117 The Bramins at this time chose to 
select a period of 4,320,000,000 years, which they called a 
Kalpa. 1899 A. B. Bruce Moral Order World i. 20 A great 
Kalpa is the period beginning with the origin of a world and 
extending beyond its dissolution to the commencement of 
a new succeeding world. A 

Kalpac.k, -pak, var. of Carpac(k, an oriental 
cap. Hence Kalpacked = CALPACKED. 

1717 Lany M. W. Montacu Lett., fo C'tess Mar to Mar. 
(1827) 225 Round her £adpic she had four strings of pearl, 
1882 £. O'Donovan Mery Oasis 1. i. 15 There are kalpaked 
Tartars in the streets. 

Kalsomine, erron. form of CALCIMINE. 

Kalstocke, Kalunder, obs. forms of Castock, 
CALENDAR. 

Kaluszite (kalu‘ssit), Jf. [ad. G. haluszit 
(1872), f. A@duss in Galicia.) = SYNGENITE. 

1875 Watts Dict. Chem. VII. 1142 Analyses (made on 
specimens originally called kaluszite). 

Kalver, variant of CaLven a. 

1342-3 Durham Acc. Rolls 38 In 3 salmon Kalver, 35. 

Kalyan: see Katian. Kam-: see also Cam-. 

Kam, obs. var. CHaM, Kuan], var, Cam a. and 
adu.; obs. f. came, pa, t. of Come v. Kama, 
Kamachi, var. Karama, Kasrcut. 

Kamacite (kemasait). Jf. [ad. G. haneacit 
(Reichenbach, 1861), f. Gr. xapag, xapak-, vine- 
pole: see -1rel.] <A variety of meteoric iron, ex- 
hibiting certain peculiar figures in its structure. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1898 in Dana Fe-rt-bh. Min. 281, 

Kamala (kemala), ([Skr. Aamala. The 
Hindi form amila or kameéld is recognized, with 
pron. (kam7‘la), in some recent dicts.] A fine 
orange-coloured powder consisting of the glandular 
hairs from the fiuit-capsules of an East Indian 
euphorbiaceous tree (Afallotus philippineusis or 
Rottlera linctoria), used for dycing silks yellow, 
and employed as a vermifuge. Also atirid. 

18z0-32 in W. Roxsurcn Flora Indica, 1858 Haxsury in 
Pharmaceut. Fru. Feb. 1866 Treas. Bot. 993/1 A red 
mealy powder. .well known in India as Kamala, and much 
used by Hindoo silk-dyers. 1876 Harvey Vat. Jed. (ed. 6) 
444 The Kamala Tree is common in hilly districts of India. 

Kamarband, variant of CUMMERBUND. 

Kamas, variant of Camas, QUAMASH. 

Kaimbe, Kambrell, obs. ff. Comb, CamBRev. 

Kame, kaim (kéim). North. and Sc. form of 
Coe sd, (q.v.) in various senses, esp. that of a steep 
and sharp hill ridge; hence in Ceo/. one of the 
elongated mounds of post-glacial gravel, found at 
the lower end of the great valleys in Scotland and 
elsewhere throughout the world; an esker or osar. 

1862 [see Comp sé.6d]. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. 
xxvi. (1878) 430 Those marine gravelly mounds, called Kames 
or Eskers. 1884 Geol. .Vag.565 He[Prof. H. Carvell Lewis] 
described in detail a number of marginal kames in Penu- 
sylvania, 1894 Fru. RK. Agric. Soc. June 388 The most 
southerly examples of true eskers or kames in this country. 


Kame, obs. Sc. and north. f. Coms v1 

+ Kameka, var. Camaca, silk, satin. Obs. 

1338 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 375, } pannus novus de 
serico viridis coloris de Kameka. 

Kamel, -elle, obs. ff. Camer. Kamela, 
-eela: sce KaMaLa, Kamelyne, var. CAME- 
LINE sé.1 Ods. Kamester, var. KEMBSTER. 

} Kami kam. [Japanese, =‘ superior, lord’.] 

1. A title given by the Japanese to daimios and 
governors, = ‘lord’, 

2. In the Shinto or native religion of Japan, 
A divinity, a god (used by Protestant missionaries 
and their converts as the name of the Supreme 
Being, God), Also attrib., as kami-religiou. — 

1727 Scueucnzer tr. Azimpfer's Fapan I. 206 Superstition 
at last was carried so far, that the Mikaddo’s .. are looked 
upon .as true and living images of their A’asi’s or Gods, as 
Aami's themselves. 1871 Tytor Prim. Cult. xvii. II. 317 
The Japanese ..have..kept up. .the religion of their former 
barbarism. This is the Kami-religion, Spirit-religion. 1886 


Hoxtey in roft Cent. XIX. 494 The state-theology of — 


China and the Kami-theology of Japan. ote, ‘Kami’ 
is used in the sense of Elohim, but is also, like our word 
* Lord', employed as a title of respect among men, 
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| Kamichi (kamifi), [Brazilian, through F. 
Ramicht (Buffon), Kamichy (1741 Barrére, cited 
by Hatz.-Darm.).]_ The horned screamer (Fa/a- 
medea cornuta), a bird of Guiana and the Amazon, 

1834 MeMurtrie Cuvier'’s Anim, Kingd, 154 The Namichi 
resembles the Jacanas, but on a very large scale. 1840 
Penay Cycl. XVII. 155/2 D'Azara says that both this bird 
and the Kamichi are provided witb a cottony down at the 
base of the feathers. 

Kamila: see Kasava. 

Kamis, Kamisado, var. CAMISE, -SAno. 

Kamme, obs. form of Cay a. and adv. 

Kammede, Kammok, Kamp: see Cax-. 

| Kampong (kampo'y:. Also campong. 
(Malay Zampong, kampung inelosure: sec Con- 
POUND 56.2] A Malay village. 

1844 Brooke ¥rxd. in Mundy -Varrative Borneo (1848) I. 
371 His camfponug was at Singi. 1875 TuHomson Stra/ts 
Malacca 18 There are Malay camfongs (villages) scattered 
over the island. 1900 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 401/2 Tbe rebel 
chiefs. .are hustled out of the kampongs. 

Kampseen, Kamsin, variants of KHAMSIN. 

Kamptulicon (kemptilikgn). [A trade- 
name, made up from Gr. #apmr-ds flexible + otA-os 
thick + -dév neut. adj. suffix.] Floor-cloth com- 
posed of a mixture of india-rubber, gutta-percha, 
and cork, mounted on canvas. 

(The material was patented by E. Galloway in 1844 (No. 
10054), but the word does not appear in the specification.) 

1844 G. WALTER (¢/¢/c) Description of the Patent Kamp- 
tulicon Life Boat. 1851 Specif L. Bunn's patcut No. 13713 
Improvements in the manufacture of Kamptulicon, 1358 
Ann. Reg. 196 The floor is covered witb a carpet of Kamp- 
tulicon, an excellent non-conductor. 

Kan, obs. f. Can sé. andv., KHan?; var. Kuan], 

| Kanaka (kenaka, in Australia sucproferly 
kane'ka). Also canaker, kanaker, kanacka. 
[Hawaiian faszaka = Samoan, Tongan, and Maori 
fangataman.] <A native of the South Sea Islands, 
esp. one employed in Queensland as a labourer 
on the sugar plantations. Also attrh. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef Vast xx. 59 The Catalina had several 
Kanakas on board. 1857 R. Tomes Amer.in Fapan vi. 140 
The Sandwich Islanders—or Kanakas, as they are now 
familiarly known to the szilors and traders, 1890 Botpre- 
woop Cot, Refornuicr xv. 175 You must get a Kanaka crew 
that can't be drowned. 1893 R. Kirtinc Banjo Song, We've 
shouted on seven-ounce nuggets, We've starved on a kana- 
ka’s pay. Q k 

| Kanari (kana‘ri). Also -rie, -ry. [Malay 
hanari.} An East Indian tree of the genus Cava- 
rium (N.O. Burseracew), producing edible nuts, 
from which oil is extracted. Also avtrid. 

1779 Forrest Voy. NV. Guinea 152 Got a great many 
Kanary nuts, the kernels of which .. are full of oil. 1800 
Astatic Ann, Reg., Misc. Tr, 208/1 The kanary is a remark- 
ably fine kind of almond. 1887 Axna Forbes /usulinde ii. 
21 A long wide avenue of kanarie-trees, 

Kanaster, var. CANAsTER, a kind of tobacco. 

Kanat, kanaut, var. Canavt. 

| Kanchil (ka‘ntffl). [Malay 4auchil, kanchil.) 
The smallest known species of chevrotain (77a- 
gulus Kanchil), found in the forests of Borneo, 
Java, and Malacca. 

1820 Sik S. RaFrres in Trans. Linn. Soc. (1822) XII. 263 
It is acommon Malay proverb to designate a great rogue, 
to be ascunning asa Kanchil 1885 Stand. Nat. Hist. V. 287 
The commonest species, the Kanchil of the Malays. 

Kancre, obs. f. CanKer. Kand, var. Canp, 
fluor-sspar. Kandel, -dil, obs. ff. CaxpLe. 

Kandjar, variant of KHANJAR, dagger. 

Kane, variant of daz, Cain, payment in kind. 

Kane, obs. form of CayeE sé.1, KHAN 1}, 

Kanell, variant of CANEL, CANNEL 56.1 

+Kaner. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. ane, Carn sb.) 
+-ER1,] One who collects cain or rent ; a steward. 

1590 in Thaucs of Cawdor (Spald. Cl.) 193 Item to the 
Lairdis Kaner for keiping of the yair. .thre bollis victuell. 

Kaneuas, obs, lorm of Canvas. 

| Kang (key). Also k’ang, khang. [Chinese.] 
A kind of stove for warming rooms used by the 
Chinese; also, a brick or wooden erection for 
sleeping upon, warmed by a fire placed underneath. 

31970 Acc. of the Kang in Phil. Trans. LXI. 62 The parts 
of a Kang are, 1. a furnace; 2,a pipe for the heat [etc.]. 1870 
Men. W.C, Burns 514 Mr. Burns's room with its two chairs, 
table and khang. x892 T. M. Morris WWVrater VV. China 111 
The ground floor was occupied by a k’ang about fourteen 
feet by six feet. 

Kang, variant of Cane sé. and a. 

Kangaroo kengarz), sb. Also § kanguru, 
-gooroo, 8-9 -guroo, (8 gamgarou). [Stated 
to have been the name in a native Australian lang, 

Cook and Banks believed it to be the name given to the 
animal by the natives at Endeavour River, Queensland, 
and there is later afrmation of its use elsewhere. On the 
other hand, there are express statements to the contrary 
(see _quots. below), showing that the word, if ever current 
in this sense, was merely local, or had become obsolete. 
The common assertion that it really means ‘I don’t under- 
stand’ (the supposed reply of the native to his questioner) 
seems to be of recent origin and lacks confirmation. (See 
Morris Austral English sv.) : 

1770 Coox Frnt, (1893) 224 (Morris) (Aug. 4) The animals 
which I have before mentioned, called by the Natives 
Kangooroo or Kanguru. 1770 J. Banks Frul. (1896) 301 
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(Aug, 26) The largest [quadruped] was called by the natives 
kangooroo, 787 ANDERSON in Cook's Vay. (1790) IV. 
1295 We found, that the animal called kangooroo, at En- 
deavour River, was known under the same name here [in 
Tasmania]. 1792 J. Hunter Port Yackson (1793) 54 The 
animal..called the kangaroo (but by the natives patagorong) 
we found in great numbers, 1793 W. Texcn Compl. Acc. 
Port Fackson 171 The large, or grey kanguroo, to which 
the natives [of Port Jackson] give the name of Pat-ag-a-ran, 
-Vote, Kanguroo was a name unknown to them for any 
animal, until we introduced it. 1834 THRELKELD Axustrad. 
Gram. (Hunter's River) 87 (Morris) Adug-go-réng, the Einu 
-. likely the origin of the barbarism, kangaroo, used by the 
English, as the name of an animal called Mo-a-ne. 1835 
T. B. Witson Narr. Voy. World 211 (ibid.) They [natives of 
the Darling Range, W. A.] distinctly pronounced ‘kangaroo’ 
without having heard any of us utter the sound. 1850 ¥rx/. 
Ind. Archipelago \V. 188 (Kangaroo.) It is very remarkable 
that this word, supposed to be Australian, is not to be found 
as the name of this singular marsupial animal in any lan- 
guage of Australia..I bave this on theauthority of my friend 
Captain King.] 

1. A marsupial mammal of the family JWacrofo- 
did, remarkable for the great development of the 
hind-quarters and the leaping-power resulting from 
this. The specics are natives cf Australia, Tas- 
mania, Papua, and some neighbouring isles; the 
larger kinds being commonly known as £avgaroos, 
and the smaller ones as wad/abies. 

The first species known in Europe was the great kangaroo 
(Macropus giganteus), discovered by Captain Cook in 1770; 
the male of this is about 6 feet in height when standing erect. 

(Also used by sportsmen as a collective plural.) 

1773 Hawkeswortn Voy. III. 578 (1st Voy. Cook) Thenext 
day our Kangaroo was dressed for dinner and proved most 
excellent meat. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Aést. vu. xvi. I. 434 
The kanguroo of New Holland, where only it is to be found, 
is often known to weigh above 60 pounds. 1796 Gentd. May. 
LXVI. 1. 467 The Gamgarou, or as Pennant calls it Kan- 
garoo, is a native of New South Wales. 1845 Darwin [oy, 
Nat. xix. (1852) 441 Now the emu is hanished to a long 
distance and the kangaroo is become scarce. 1884 BoLpRE- 
woop .I/e/é, Vent. iii, 23 Though kangaroo were plentiful, 
they were not..overwhelming in number. 

2. With qualifying words, as Antelope or Anti- 
lopine Kangaroo, one of the larger kangaroos 
(Halmaturus auntilopinus); Banded K., the 
banded wallaby (genus Lagostropius), Brush K. 
= WALLABY (cf. Brusu sé.1 4); Forest K. ‘cf. 
Forest sé. 5); Giant, Great (}Sooty) K., 
Macropus gigaufeus (see 1); Hare-K., a small 
kangaroo,ol the genus Lagorchestes(cf. Hare sd. 6); 
Musk K., a very small kangaroo (genus //y'pst- 
pryunodon) ; Rat-K.= KaNGAROO-RAT; Roek K., 
the rock-wallaby (genus /etroga/e); Tree K., an 
arboreal kangaroo (genus Deudrolagus), 

180z Barrincton //ist. WV. S. Wales viii. 273 A place.. 
thickly inhabited by the small brush kangaroo. 1825 Fie.p 
N. S. Wales Gloss., Forest-kangaroo, A/acropus niajor. 
1836 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XIV. 129/1 A still larger species, 
called the sooty kangaroo..inhabits the south coast of New 
Holland. /ézd., The banded kangaroo.. inhabits the islands 
on the west coast of New Holland. 1839 Penny Cycl. X1V. 
463/1 Skeleton of J/acropus major (the Great Kangaioo). 
1841 J. Goutp Wounograph Macropod. 1. Plate xii, That 
division of the family which includes the Rat and Jerboa 
Kangaroos. /téid., The name of Hare Kangaroo has been 
given to this species[Lavorchestes leforoides). [bid.1. Plates 
xi & xii, Deudrvlagus ursinus and D. inustus, .. two very 
remarkable and highly interesting species of Tree Kangaroos. 
1846 G. R. Wateruouse .Vat. Hist. Mam. 1.96 Vhe Anti- 
lopine Kangaroo is clothed with short stiff hairs, and these 
lie close to the skin, as in many of the Antelope tribe. /d¢d. 
168 The specimens of the Brush-tailed or Rock Kangaroo iu 
the Britivxh Museum were .. procured by Mr. Gould from 
the Liverpool Range. 1856 Kuicut Cycl. Nat. Hist. 111. 
712 The Hare-Kangaroo is a pretty little Kangaroo, about 
the size of the common hare. 1863 Govtp .Mamusals 
Austr. Il. 54 No other species of Rock Kangaroo has yet 
been discovered with such short and scanty hair as the 
Petrogale brachyotis, Ibid. 37 The Tree-Kangaroo has only 
in one instance been brought aliveto Europe. 1881 Eucycé. 
Brit. XIII. 840/2 The potoroos or rat-kangaroos are small 
animals, none of them exceeding a common rabbit in size. 

3. fig. a. Ananimal which leaps like a kangaroo. 
b. One who advances by fitful jumps. 

x827 P. Cunnincuam WW. S. Wales I. xvi. 290 A stock- 
yard under six feet high, will be leaped by some of these 
kangaroos (as we term them) with the most perfect ease, 
1865 Cornh. Mag. Feb. 213 I’m capable of a great jerk, an 
effort, and then a relaxation—but steady every-day goodness 
is beyond me. I must be a moral kangaroo! 

eC. humorous, A native of Australia, 

1888 Padl JJadl G, 12 Apr. 5/2 The ‘kangaroos ’—as our 
colonial friends are sometimes dubbed. _ 1897 Glode 9 July 
1/4 Thomas Atkins. .has nicknamed the Colonial troops the 
‘Kangaroos *. . 

+d. A kind of chair (? named from its shape). 

1834 Mar. Epcewortx //elex I. xv, It was neither a 
lounger, nor a dormeuse, nor a Cooper, nor a Nelson, nor 
a kangaroo. . 

e. A formof bicycle with sloping backbone, intro- 
duced in 1884: an early form of the ‘safety’ type. 

1884 Cyclist 9 July 1 (Advt.) The ‘Kangaroo’. ‘ Premier 
Safety Bicycle’. Since its introduction early in the present 
season[etc.]. 1885 [VAcel. WVorld Nov. 241/1 The long-antici- 
pated ‘ Kangaroo Safety Bicycle’ run duly came off. 1897 
Mucrepy & Witson Art Cycling 28 In 1824 came the great 
‘Kangaroo ’rage.. the‘Kangaroo’s’ popularity wanedrapidly. 

f. p/. In Stock Exchange slang: West Austra- 
lian mining shares; also, dealers in these shares. 

1896 19f1 Cent. Nov. 711 Westralian mining shares .. 
‘Kangaroos’, as they were fondly called. 1897 Jiestiz. 


KANGAROO. 


Gaz. 10 June 8/1 Even among the lively Kangaroos, prac- 
tical joking in the House seems to have come to a full stop. 
Ibid. \ Oct. 8/1 The Kangaroos are coming on .. but other 
markets. .are still awaiting the public’s pleasure. 

4. atirib. and Comb. a. General combs., as 
kangaroo atlilude, hunt, hunting, leather, market 
(sense 3), mel, tail, tendon; also hkangaroo-like 
adj., -zeise adv. 

1828 P. Cuxnincuam W. S. sales (ed. 3) 11. 82 Kangaroo- 
leather boots. 1835 Court Mag. V1. 11/2 The finical air and 
kangaroo attitude witb which his kid-gloved hands hold the 
white reins. 1859 Cornwatiis Vew World 1.197 Kangaroo- 
tailsoup, which was there [Melbourne] much esteemed. 1877 
E. R. Conver Bas. Farth Note F 447 This kind of reason- 
ing neither marches nor soars: it progresses kangaroo-wise — 
by wide leaps. 1884 Stand. Nat. [/ist, V. 96 The. . Pocket- 
mice, a number of which are jerboa-like or kangaroo-like, 
1894 Mtrs. C. Prarp Chr. Chard 1. i 8 They knighted him 
hecause he got up a kangaroo hunt for a prince. 1897 
Westin. Gaz. i ies 8/1 In the Kangaroo market ..the out- 
look is equally favourable. ; 

b. Special combs. : kangaroo-apple, the edible 
fruit of the Australian plants So/anum /aciniatum 
(or aviculare) and Solanum veseum ; also, the 
plants bearing this; kangaroo-bear, the Austra- 
lian tree-bear or koala (£acyel. Dict. 1885; 
kangaroo-beetle, a beetle with enlarged hind- 
legs, esp. one belonging to the genus Sagra; 
kangaroo-dog, a large dog trained to htint the 
kangaroo; kangaroo-fly, a small Australian Hy 
(Cabarus); kangaroo(’s -foot-plant, the Aus- 
tralian plant Anigozanthus Manglestt (Treas. Hot.); 
kangaroo-grass, a tall fodder-grass (vi ndAisitv7a 
australis), found in Australasia, Southern Asia, 
and Africa; kangaroo-hound = kangaroo-dog; 
kangaroo-mouse, (a the Australian pouched 
mouse; (4) a sinall American rodent of the genus 
Perognathus; kangaroo-skin, the skin of the 
kangaroo used as leather or fur; Kangaroo-thorn, 
an Australian spiny shrub (Acacta armatza) used for 
hedges; kangaroo-vine, an evergrecn climber, C7s- 
sus antarcticus (Craigi84$). Also KANG.AROO-RAT. 

1834 Ross Van Diemen's Land Ann. 133 (Morris) The 
*kangaroo-apple, resembling the apple of a potato. 1846 
G.H. Havpon 5 Vrs. Austral. Felix 85 (tbid.) The kangaroo- 
apple isa fine shrub found in inany parts of the country. 
1839 Westwoop /asects }. 214 A South Aimerican insect, 
figured long since by Francillon, under the name of the 
*Kangaroo Beetle. .in which the size of the hind legs is still 
more extraordinary. 1883 Cassell’s Nat. /fist. V. 348 The 
large brilliantly-metallic Sagxr, or Kangaroo-beetles of 
tropical Asia and Africa. 1806 //ist. N.S. i¥ales 1818) 265 
(Morris) Four valuable “kangaroo-dogs. 1850 J. B. CLuttrk- 
Buck Port Phillip iii. 35 A cross of the Scotch greyhound 
and English bulldog, called the Kangaroo dog. 1890 R. 
3ocprEwoonCol. Ref. (1891) 314 Abrace of rough greyhounds 
—the kangaroo-dog of the colonists. 1833 C Sterr S. 
Australia |. ii. 71 (Morris) Our camp was infested by the 
*kangaroo-fly, which settled upon us in thousands 18a7 P. 
Cuxnincuam MW, S. Wades I. ii 209 Of native grasses we 
possess the oat-grass, rye-grass, fiorin, “kangaroo-grass, and 
timothy. 1884 Botorrwoop Jelb. Ment. 19, t .. feel the 
thick Kangaroo grass under my feet. 1865 Lapy Barker 
Station Life N. Zeal. 28 (Morris) Alarge dog, a *kangaroo- 
hound (not unlike a lurcher in appearance). 1888 Mac- 
DONALD Gum Boughs 256 (ihid.) The tiny interesting bttle 
creature known on the plains as the ‘*kangaroo-inouse 
1777 Cook in Bischoff Ian Dremcen's Land (1832) 11. 3% 
These females wore a “kangaroo skin. 1828 P. CUNNINGHAM 
N. S. Wales (ed. 3) 11. 151 A desperate-looking ruffian hahited 
in a huge hairy cap and shaggy kangaroo-skin jacket, 1872 
C. H. Even /n Queensland 106 (Morris) Kangaroo-skin 
boots are very lasting and good. 

Kangaroo (kengir/), 7. [f. pree. sb.] 

1. intr. To hunt the kangaroo. Chiefly in pres. 
pple. and vbi. sb. 

3849 Sturt Centr. Austr. 1. 91 [The natives] were about 
to go out kangarooing. . They had their hunting spears. 1890 
R. Botprewooo Robbery under Arms 15 We were sick of 
kangarooing, like the dogs themselves. — Afiner’s Right 
(1899) 135/2, I lent it to him to go kangarooing. 

2. iztr. To make a great jump (//. and jig.). 

1889 Chicage Advance 12 Dec., Those who kangaroo from 
the foregoing inferences..to the conclusion that[etc.} 1892 
Pall Malt G. 19 Sept. 2/3 When the horses kangarooed over 
the 8-ft. water-jump. 

Kangaroo-rat. ; 

1. A small Australian marsupial, belonging to 
one or other of several genera, esp. Polorous and 
Lettongia ; a rat-kangaroo, potoroo, or bettong. 

1788 Putcuir in Hist. Rec. N.S. Wales I. ti. 135 (Morris) 
Either the squirrel, kangaroo rat, or opossum. 1828 P. Cun- 
ninGHAM JV. S. Wales (ed. 3) I. 289 The kangaroo rat, or 
more properly rabbit, is about the size of the smallest of 
the latter kind of animal. 1856 Knicut Cyc/. Nat. Hist. II. 
710 The manners of the Kangaroo-Rat are mild and timid. 

2 An American pouched rodent, Dipodomys, 
common in the south-western States and in Mexico. 

1891 Frower & LypeKKer Mammals 479 D{ipodonys} 
phillips’, the Kangaroo-Rat of the desert regions east of the 
Rocky Mountains. ‘ 

Ka:ngled, j//. a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. kangle, 
to tangle; still in midland dial.] Tangled. 

1577 KENDALL 777ffes 28 The Consbe, Adornde with teeth on 
euery side..} parte the kangled locks. 1851 STERNBERG Diad, 
Northants (E. D. D. sv. Cangle), That thread be kangled. 

Kanhschipe, var. Cancsuip Ods., folly. 

+Karniker. Obs. rare—'. Later form of 


GANNEKER, a seller of ale. 
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3619 Datton Connlry Fust. vit. (1630) 32 In Townes which 
are no thorow-fare, the lustices shall doe well to be sparing 
in allowing of any Alchouse .. And then Kanikers (onely 
to sell to the poore, and out of their doores) would suffice. 

Kankar, auother spelling of Kunkur. 

+ Kankedo:rt. Os. rare. Also 4-5 kanker- 
dort. [Of unascertained etymology.}] ?A state of 
suspense; a critical position; an awkward affair. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 3703 (1752) Was Troylus nought 
in a kankedort [w. » kankerdort, rzses sort, comfort] That 
lay and inyghte whysprynge of hem here? [Cf. 1493-1500 
Mepwatt Nature (Brandl) b 1286 He wyll no lengar me 
support And that were a shrewd crank dort.] 

+ Kanker, -kre, obs. forms of CANKER sé, and @. 

1426 Lyne. De Guil. Pilger. 4239 Thow lefftyst the rust To 
kankren in thy conscience. Bde 11837 Vertues Ikan 
dyuers extremytes, Kankres at outher ende That firecte on 
hem. 1530 Patscr. 316/2 Kankred as brasse.., vermtolu 

|| Kankie (kz‘nki). Also 8 canky. [West 
African ; xkankye in Ashantee, Zankyew in Fantee.] 
Native African bread made from maize-flour. 

1735 S. Atkins Voy. Guinea Salary sufficient to buy 
Canky, Pahn-oil, and a little Fish, to keep them from starv- 
ing. 1863 R. F. Burton I, Africa 11. ix. 144 Kankie is 
native bread; the flour..must be manipulated tll it becomes 
snowy white; after various complicated operations, .it is 
boiled or roasted and packed in plantain leaves 1887 
Motonry Forestry W. Afr. 448 On the Gold Coast the 
natives,.make it intoa kind of bread resembling the kankie. 
/bid. 451 Converted by the Fantes into kankie-cakes. 

Kannakin, variant of CANNIKIN. 

1851 H. Mecvirce UW Aad laanii. 359 Will you look at that 
kannakin, sir? 

Kanne, obs. form of Cay sé.J, KHAN 2, 

Kannell-bone, var. CaNnNEL-BONEK. Kan- 
nette, var. kKennet*?. Kanny, obs. f. Canny a. 

| Kanoon ‘kanzn). Also kanun. [a. Pers. or 
Arab. wes ganiin.] <A species of dulcimer, harp, 
or sackbut, having tifty to sixty strings, which rest 
on two bridges and are played with the fingers. 

1817 Moorr Lalla R., Fire-Worshippers 1854 155 Sing- 
ing over Some ditty to her soft Kanoon. 1864 F.ncer A/us, 
Anc. Nat. 45 Among the different species of dulcimers at 

resent in use in the East the kanoon must be noticed. 1892 
Pa Caine Scafegoat vii, He began to play on his KAnoon. 

Kansamah, vatiant of KHANSAMAL. 

Kant, obs. form of Cast a., and of Cant sé.1, 
esp. in sense § ; also an obhiqne arm of a pier. 

1793 SMEATON Fdystone L. § 51 The bottom projection, 
which has been called the Kant, and which fills up the angle 
formed between the uprights and the sloping surface of the 
rock. 1861 Smices Enesyeers lb. vu. vit 217 note, Two great 
piers, one. .the straight part extending outwards about 154 
yards, from which there were to be twokants of about 64 yards 
each. /éfd. 219 The inoment the vessel gets within the outer 
angles of the two return arms or kants, she may be said to 
be in or out of the harbour, as the case may be. 

|| Kantar (kanta-3). Also7 kintar, 7- cantar. 


[Arab. es gintar, pl. gandtir, ad. (prob. through 


Syriac L. cenlénariunte CENTENaRY sb.) In OF, 
guanlar, canler, med.L. cantar\2)um (Du Cange, 
lt. canltdro. ‘The form giniér is represented by 
OF. gutntar, Sp. and F. guintal, Quintan. 

(Sp. cdintara, cdntaro, a wine-measure, Is unconnected.)} 

A weight, properly 100 (Arabic) pounds, but 
varying considerably in different parts of the 
Mediterranean; also, a vessel containing this 
weight of any article. 

1555 Epex Decades 229 One Cantar is a hundreth pounde 
weight. 1615 W. Bepwett Arad, Trudg. N ib,sv. Rethl, 
Now an hundred Rethels do make a Cantar, or Kintar as 
some do pronounce it, that is an hundred weight. 1773 

3RYDONE Sicily xvii. (1809) 186 Mortars to throw a hundred 
cantars of cannon-ball or stones. 1802-3 tr. Pallas's Trav. 
(1812) I. 488 Vessels sailing under the Turkish flag are paid 
about one-third tess for their freight, computed per Kantar. 
1894 Tres 6 Nov. 5/6 The Egyptiun cotton crop is estimated 
at nearly 5,500,000 kantars (the kantar =99 Ib.). 

+ Kantech. 0ds. rare—*. App. the dialect word 
canch (sce E.D.D. s.v., and KENcH 1) ‘slice, small 
addition, pile’, used for the sake of a rime. 

1608 TopseLe Sevfents (1658) 618 Of green hogs-fennel, 
take the lowest branches Of Nosewort sharp,so much: then 
to them joyn A like proportion of Roes horn in weight and 
kantches. 

Kantel, obs. form of CanTLE sé. and v. 

Kantian (kerntian), a. and sé, [f. the name 
of the celebrated German philosopher Immanuel 
Kant (1724-1804) + -1AN.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
Kant or his philosophy. 


Kant's characteristic doctrine was that a critical analysisof | 


our experience discloses: (a) in logic, that thought actively 
synthesizes the matter of sense under certain laws (‘forms’ 
and ‘categories') which are @ rior? determinable as 
universally valid for and within experience ; (4) in ethics, 
that an absolutely valid moral ‘law’ is similarly determin- 
able, whence the reality of God, Freedom, and Immortality 
is deducible as ‘practically necessary’, even though to 
speculative thought the nature and very existence of the 
non-phenomenal er notimenal must remain ‘ problematic’. 

Hence Kantian tends to connote ‘apriorism’ or ‘trans- 
cendentalism’, viz. the view that certain necessary truths 
are determinable as implications of our logical and moral 
experience. (R. R. Marett.) 

1817 Edin. Rev. XXVIII. 49x Mr. Coleridge has ever 
since..been..floating or sinking in fine Kantean categories, 
1858 W. R. Pirie /xg. Hum. Mind u. iv. 194 A strong bias 
in favour of the Kantian metaphysics, 1862 H. Spexcer 


KAOLINIZE. 


First Prince, 1. iii. § 15 (1875) 49 Shall we then take refuge 
in the Kantian doctrine? shall we say that Space and Tinie 
are forms of the intellect—a frvori laws or conditions of 
the conscious mind? 1877 E. Cairo Phtlos. Kant 666 The 
ultimate decision..as to the Kantian Criticism of Pure 
Reason must turn upon the opposition of perception and 
conception, as factors which reciprocally imply, and yet 
exclude, each other. 

B. sé. One who holds the philosophical system 
of Kant. 

1832 Edin. Rev. LV1. 164 note, The Kantians ‘make a 
broad distinction between the Understanding and Reason‘. 

llence Ka-ntianism; so Kantism, Ka‘ntist, 
Ka‘ntite (rare), 

1803 Deppoes /frgéia tx. 205 note, 1 hate metaphysics. 
that ts, the school-learning of old and modern Kantianism. 
1819 Pantologia s.v., Kantian Philosophy, Kantism, or 
Critical Philosophy. 1825 Cartyte Schiller (1845) App. 
2yo He answered me like an accomplished Kantite. 1830 
Mackintosn £Lth. PAslos. Wks, 1846 J. 214 The. .professor.. 
has rapidly shot through Kantianism. 1839 CarLyLe .)/isc., 
St. Germ. Lit, (1872) 1. 67 The Kantist, in direct contradic. 
tion to Locke and all his followers. .commences from within. 
3845 Maurice Mor. & Met. Philos. in Encycl. Metrop. 11. 
667/1 Kantism, or the attempt to build upon this doctrine of 
a practical and speculative reason, has inevitahly led to the 
toss of all these good consequences, 1886 Sincwick /7ist. 
Ethics (1892) 271 Kantism in the ethical thought of modern 
T-urope holds a place somewhat analogous to that occupied 
by the teaching of Price and Reid among ourselves. 

|| Ka‘ntikoy, canticoy, intecoy. Amer. 
/na. Also7 eantiea, -co; kinticoy, 9 kentikaw, 
kantickie. [An Algonquin word.] A dance 
practised by some of the American Indians on 
various occasions; a dancing-match. Also /razzsf. 

1670 D. Dexton Descr. New Vork (1845) 11 At their 
Cantica’s or dancing Matches, where all persons that come 
are freely cntertain’d. 1671 New Jersey Archives (1880) 1. 
73 The Proposall. was to cause a Kinticoy to bee held. 
1675 in J. Easton ary. 1858) 126 Several Indyans..are in 
a fe Dayes to have a great Kintecoy at Seaquetalke. 1683 
Pexn M’&s, (1782) 1V. 309 Their worship consists of two 
paits, sacrifice and cantico. 1701 C. Wontey Fral. New 
} ork (1860) 37 Their Kin-tau-Kauns, or time of sacrificing 
is at the beginning of winter. 1860 Darttert Jct. Amer., 
Canticoy,..an Iroquois Indian word. .It is still used by aged 
people in New York and on Long Island. 1866 Wwittier 
Marg. Smith's Fral. Pr. Wks. 1889 I. 144 Wauwoonemeen 
.. told us that they did still hold their Kentikaw, or Dance 
for the Dead. 

Hence Ka'ntikoy (kintecoy, etc.) v. 

1649 Liroad Advice in 2 Nv 1’. /frst. Coll. ll. 258 (Cent.) 
The first of these Indians... wished them to let him kinte. 
kaeye—being a dance performed by themas a religious rite. 
1675 nd Easton Narv. (1858) 126 A Speciall Warrant ., to 
Demand the Indyans Armes of Rockaway and Seaquatalke, 
who are to Kintecoy there. 

Kantref, Kantry, obs. ff. CanTREF. 

Kanvas, Kanyon, ctc.: see Can-. 

Kaolin (ka¢lin, kédlin). Also 8 kaulin, 9 
kaoline. [a. F. £aof/in, ad. Chinese kao-, kan-ling, 
name of a morntain (f. 4ao high + /7g hill) north- 
west of the town of King-té-chén in North China, 
whence the matetial was orig. obtained. 

The ‘ matitre appelée kao-lin’ was made known in Europe 
in 1712 by Father d'Entrecolles, ‘ Lettre sur la fabrication 
de la porcellaine & King-te-ching ' (in Lettres édifiantes, &c. 
des missions étrangéres UII. 210). His F. spelling approxi- 
mately represented the Chinese word, which would be better 
expressed in Eng. hy dasling or kauwling (kaulin).) 

A fine white clay produced by the decomposition 
of feldspar, used in the manufacture of porcelain; 
first employed by the Chinese, but subsequently 
obtained also in Comwall, Saxony, France (near 
Limoges), United States, etc. 

1727-41 CuamBers Cycl., The first earth, called Kaulin, is 
beset with glittering corpuscles. 1753 /ézd., Suppl. s.v., 
Persons who have been at the China works, say, that the 
porcelain is made of equal quantities of fctuntse and kaolin. 
1807 C. W. Janson Stranger Amer. 229 Vifferent kinds of 
clay are found here, among which it is believed, is the real 
kaolin, to which the porcelain of China owes its reputation. 
1813 Bakewrt /nfrod. Geol, (1815) 404 Decomposed white 
felspar, or kaotin, produced from the granite rocks of Corn- 
wall 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bh. Geol. vit 130 Fine impalp- 
able clay known as Kaolin or China clay. i 

attrib, 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 1. 809 Most of the kaolin- 
clays contain some spangles of mica, 

Kaolinic (ki-, kéi,dlinik),@. [f. prec.+1c. Cf. 
F. Zaolingue.] Of the nature of kaolin. 

1879 J. J. Younc Ceram, Art 56 Natural porcelain is made 
from kaolinic clay. : ; 

Kaolinite (ka-, ké-dlinait). Asi. [f. as pree. 
+-ITE!,] A general term for those porcelain clays, 
found in masses of minute erystalline scales, of 
which kaolin is the typical variety. 

1867 Amer. Frnt. Sc. Ser. u. XLIIL. 35x We propo 
for it (the name) Kaolinite, in allusion to the materiat which 
furnishes it mostcommonly and abundantly. 1875 Ure's Dict. 
Arts 1. 1879 RutLey Stud. Rocks xiv. 285 By the 
careful levigation of some clays, Dr. John Percy has elimi- 
nated minute, but beautifully-developed, crystals of Kaolinite. 

Kaolinize (ka‘-, keldlinsiz), v. [f, Kaottn + 
-1zE.] trans. To convert into kaolin. Hence 


Eaoliniza‘tion. / 
1874 Raymonp Statist. Mines 4 Mining 339 The granite, 
which is uniformly decomposed to a great depth, becoming 
more or less perfectly kaolinized. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's 
Rocks Class. 207 A sign of commencing decomposition 
(Kaolinising of the felspar). 1886 Presrwicu Gro/. |. 57 
Some Roman mill-stones of granite..were found to be con- 
verted throughout into a kaolinised grit. 1886 Sir J. W. 


KAPELLE. 


Dawson /naug. Addr. Brit. Assoc. [Not] a process of | 


kaolinisation so perfect as to eliminale all alkaline matiers. 
Kap-: see Cap-. 
Kape, obs. form of Care sé.1, Cope s6,1 


li Kapelle (kapelé). Also cap-. (Ger. ad. 
med.L. capella CHaPEL.] In Germany, a musical 
establishment consisting of a band or orchestra, 
with or without a choir, such as used to be main- 
tained at most of the German courts. Hence 
|| Kapelimeister (kape']mai'star), the leader or 
conductor of a kapelle, chapel choir, or orchestra. 

1838 Penny Cyct. XII. 341/2 In 1816 he became Kapell- 
meisler to lhe king of Wiirtemberg. 1873 Ovipa Pascarel 
I. 193 He was kapellmeisier in our burgh, 1880 Pont in 
Grove Duct. Aus. 1. 705/1 To secure the young composer 
as his second Capellmeister. 

Kaper, Kapnite, var. Caper, CAPNITE, 

Kapnography (kzepng'graf). [f. Gr. kanvo-s 
smoke + -ypadia writing.} Name for a mode of 
producing designs or pictures on a smoked surface 
of glass, etc. Hence Kapnogra’phic a. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

|| Kapok (ka pgk). Also kapoc, Caroc. [Malay 


ris kapog.| A fine short-stapled cotton wool, 
known as silk cotton, surrounding the seeds of the 
tree Eriodendron anfractuosum; used for stuffing 
cushions, etc. Also adérzé, as kafok-tree. 

1750 [see Caroc]. 1858 in Simmonps Dret. Trade. 188x 
Watts Dict. Chem. VIII. 1144 The kapok-tree .. of Java 
and the Indian Archipelago bears a seed resembling .. that 
of lhe colton plant. /é¢d., Kapok cake. 1887 MoLoxey 
Forestry W. Afr. 184. 1888 /fatter's Gaz. 1 Mar. 143/2 In 
Java, where i1 is met with abundantly, kapok has altracted 
considerable allention...11 was firs! imported into Europe 
in x85x. 

Kapp (kxp). [Named after Gisbert Kapp, a 
celebrated designer of dynamos, who adopted this 
unit for convenience in practical use. Cf Ampere, 
Ohm, Volt.) A workshop unit of magnetic lines 
of force, = 6000 times the centimetre-gramme- 
second unit. 

189x L. CuarK Dryet. Metr. Meas. 50. 

Kar, obs. form of Car, Care. 


+Karabe (katrabe). Obs. [=F., It., Pg. caradd 
(also F., Py. karabé), ad. Arab. kakruba, a. Pers. 


Lal kahrubé ‘attracting straws,’ amber, f. sf 
hah straw +, rudd carrying off.] Yellow ambcr. 


Karabe of Sotéom, bitumen. 

1545 Raynotp Ayrth Mankynde wu. vi. (1634) 126 Karabe, 
otherwise named Amber. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycd., Amber, 
Succinum, or Narabe. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. Il. 105 
The Karabe of Sodom..is black, nol very weighly and solid. 
1799 G. Smitu Laboratory M1. 443 Take one ounce of the 
whites] Karabe (Amber). ; ; . 

Hence Kara*bic a., in harabic acid = succinic 
acid (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887). 

|| Karagan (karigan), [Turki, f. Zara black: 
so mod... kavagan.| <A species of fox, Vulpes 
karagan, inhabiting Tartary. 

1800 SHaw Zool. 1. 323 Karagan Fox..a small species, 
which, according 1o Dr. Pallas, is very cominon in almost 
all paris of the Kirghisian deseris. 1869 Gray Catal. Mani- 
malia 205 Vulpes karagan (Karagan). Larger than the 
Corsac. _ ‘ 

Karaism (kéerd,iz’m). [f. as KaRaITE: see 
-IsM.]_ The religious system of the Karaites. 

1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 11.1225 The founder 
of Karaism was Anan, the son of David. 

Karait, variant of Krait, 

Karaite (kéorijit), [f Heb. DN ID grain 
scripturalists (f. NI) gard toread) + -1TE1,] Amem- 
ber of a Jewish sect (founded in the eighth cent. 
A.D.), Which rejects rabbinical tradition and bases 
its tenets on a literal interpretation of the scriptures. 
They are found chiefly in the Crimea, and the 
adjacent parts of Russia and Turkey. 

1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycd, s.v. Cara/te, The Caraites them- 
selves pretend to be tbe remains of the ten tribes led captive 
by Salmanassar. 1839 E. D. Crarkr 77au, Russia, etc. 
g7/t The Karaites deem i] an act of piety 1o copy the Bible. 
1893 Daily News 3 Mar. 5/4 There are at present but few 
Karaites, who all live in the Crimea, speak the Tartar 
longue, and dress after the Tartar fashion. 

attrib. x900 Expositor Sept. 238 The British Museum 
conlains a considerable number of Karaite MSS. 

llence Ka‘raitism = KARAISM. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl.s.v. Caratte, A contrary party, 
continuing to keep close lo the leiter, founded Carsten j 

| Karaka (kara:ka). Also kuraka. [Maori.] 

The bow-tree of New Zealand, Cozynocarpus levi- 
gata (N. O. Anacardiacex). Also attrib., as 
haraka-berry, fruit, -leaf, -nut, -tree. 

The fruit has an edible pulp and poisonous kernel, which 
however may be eaten after being roasted and steeped in 
a running stream of water for a considerable length of time. 

1845 E. J. Waxertetp Adv, New Zeal, 1. 233 (Morris) 
The karaka-tree much resembles the laurel in its growth 
and foliage. 1859 A. S. THomson Story Mew Zeal. 157 
(ibid.) The karaka fruil is about the size of an acorn. 1883 
Renwick Betrayed 35 Bring the heavy Karaka leaf. 

Hence Kara‘kin Chem. [-1N 1], a substance ex- 
tracted from karaka-nuts by the process of washing. 


| guata maca, a kind of aloe growing in America. 


653 


1875 Watts Dict. Chem. 2nd Suppl. 710 The bitter sub- 
stance, karakin, ..crystallises in beautiful radiate needles. 

|| Karamu (kxramz-). [Maori.] The name of 
several species of Cofrosma, a genus of Austra- 
lasian trees and shrubs (N. O. Azébzacer), some 
of which produce edible fruits. 

Bush-karamu, the Otago orange-leaf, or Looking-glass 
bush (C. Zucrda). 

1874 J. Wire Te Nou 221 (Morris) Then they tied a few 
Karamu branches in front of them 1876 in Trans. New 
Zeal, Inst. UX. 545 (ibid.), I have seen it stated that coffee 
of fine flavour has been produced from the karamu. 

Karat, obs. form of Carat. 


| Karatas (karé'tas). Also 8 karata. [? Of 
Carib origin: the name is mentioned in 1667 by 
Du Tertre Ast. Antilles (Hatz.-Darm.).] A West 
Indian and South American plant (Bromelia 
Karatas), allied to the pine-apple, and yielding 
a valuable fibre; silk-grass. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., Karata, by some called cara- 
1768 
Miter Gard. Dict., Karatas, the wild Ananas or Penguin. 
.» This plant is very common in the Wes! Indies, where the 
juice of its fruit is often pul into punch, being of a sharp 
acid flavour. 1848 in Craic; also in laler dicts. 

Karat-tree (ka:rattr7). [f. Canat+TREE.] 
The Abyssinian Coral-tree, Zvythrina abyssinica 
(N.O. Legumtnose), with scarlet flowers, and 
seeds which have been supposed to be the original 
of the carat-weight (Paxton Bot, Dect. 1868). 

Karausse, obs. f. CARoUSE. Karavan, 
-serai, obs. ff. CARAVAN, etc. Karboy, var. 
Carpoy, Karcas(s)e, obs. f. Carcase. Kar- 
cheffe, -cher, obs. ff. KERcHIEF, KERCHER. 
Kard/(e, obs. f. Carp sé.) and v.1; var. CARDE. 
Kardel, var. CARDEL. 

+Ka:rdester. O¢s.7vare. [Obs. form of *cards/er, 
fem. of CARDER.] A woman who cards. 

1363 Rolls Parit, Il. 278/1 Broudesters, Kardeslers, 
Pyneresces de Leine. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 575/40 
Corptrix, a kardestere, 

Kardil, obs. f. CRADLE. Kardio-: 
Carpio-. Kare, obs. f. Care sé. 

|| Kareao, kareau (karejau-, -a:0). [Maori.] 
The native name for the New Zealand creeping 
plant Azpogonum parviflorum. Also kareao-vine. 

1845 E. J. Wakerietn Adv. New Zeal, 1. 218 (Morris) 
A tedious inarch..along a track constantly obstrucled by 
webs of the karcau, or supple-jack. 1873 Butter Birds 
New Zeal. (1888) II. 317 Our shins aching from repealed 
contact with the kareao-vines. 

Karectie, var. Canact; obs. f. CARAT. 

Karelinite (kerélinait). A/éz. [Named 1858, 
after Karelin its discoverer: see -ITE!.] <A lead- 
grey oxysulphide of bismuth found in the Altai. 

1861 in Bristow Gloss. J/in. 1868 in Dana Win. 

Karelling, obs. form of CAROLING. 

+ Karemon, var. Caryan 2 Ods., man, male. 

ax400 Pistill of Susan 249 (Cotton MS.) Sche..karpyd 
to pat karemon, as she well kowthe. 

Kareyn(e, Karfie, obs. fi. CARRION, CARVE. 

Kari, Karibdous: see Karri, Karyspys. 

Karite, variant of Krait. 

+ Karité, karitep, obs. forms of CHanity. 

c 1200 Vices & Virtues 37 Se Se wuned on karile, he wuned 
on gode. {éid., Wunizen on karite, pal is, luue of gode and 
of mannen. 1706 Puiturs, Aariteor Carite, a Name which 
our Monks in former times gave to lhe bes! Drink or strong 
Bee- that was kep1 in their Monastery. | ‘ 

Kark, var. Cark sb. Karkaise, -keis, obs. 
ff. Carcass. Karkee, bad f. Kuak1. Kark- 
nett, karkynet, obs. ff. CaRcANET. 

Karl(e, Karl-hemp, obs. ff. CARL, CARL-HEMP. 

Karling, variant of CarLIne lL 

{Karma (kiumi). Also karman, (Skr. 
karma, karman-, action, fate.] In Buddhism, the 
sum of a person’s actions in one of his successive 
states of existence, regarded as determining his 
fate in the next; hence, necessary fate or destiny, 
following as effect from cause. 

1828 B. H. Hopcson in Trans. R. Asiat. Soc. (1830) I. 
250. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 531/1 The progress of the 
soul towards matter is therefore the effect of a succession 
of acls (Karma—whence the name of the school Karmika) 
on the pari of the soul. 1853 P. D. Harpy Budhism 

9 As the cause of reproduction, karma, is destroyed, 
it is not possible for him {the rahal] to enter upon any 
other niode of existence. 1879 Max Mutter Sed. Ess. 
(1881) II. 495 What the Buddists call by the general name 
of Karman, comprehends all influences which the pasi 
exercises on the present, whether physical or menial. 188z 
Woop tr. Barth's Relig. [ndia 112 The individual. .entirely 
perishes. The influence of its karman alone, of its acts, 
survives it. 1892 A/oxth Jan. 10 ‘ Karma’.. lilerally signi- 
fies ‘action’, and in Theosophic phraseology indicates the 
unvarying chain of cause and effect thal governs tbe 
universe. . Rone r 

Karmathian, Car- (kammé‘pian), sd. (ad7.). 
[After Karmat, the founder of the sect.] One of 
a sect of Mohammedans, founded in the gth cent. 
Also as adj. Belonging to this sect. 

1819 Pantologia, Karmatians, a sec! of Mohammedans, 
who once occasioned great disorders in the empire of the 
Arabs. 1875 Excycl. Brit. V1. 259/2 As 10 the special lenets 
professed by the Karmathians.. they were, in their ullimate 


see 


KAROSS. 


expression, pantheistic in theory and socialist in practice. 
1883 /éid. XVI. 5094/1 Towards 887 a.p. an Ismailian, 
Hamdan, surnamed Karmat, founded ihe branch sect of 
the Carmathians. 

Karmic (kasmik), 2. [f. Karma + -1c.}] Of, 
pertaining to, of the nature of, karma. 

1885 A. P. Sinnetr Karma II. 110 To seek .. some 
comprehension of the Karmic principle in operation. 

Karn, -e, var. CAIRN; obs. t. KERN 50.1 

Karnel, obs. f. KERNEL; var. CARNEL, 

Karob, -e, obs. forms of Caron. 

1658-1706 in Puittips. 

+ Karol, karolle, etc. obs. ff. Carnot sé. and v. 

Early examples of sense 5 of the sb. 

1419-20 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 28 Et in soluc. 
facta pro karolles in claustro, 10s. 1483 Cath. Angl. 200/2 
A Karalle or a wryling burde. AZztezs. 

Karolingian, variant of CAROLINGIAN. 


|| Karoo, karroo (kara). Also 8 karo, 9 
karro. (Of Hottentot origin; but the precise 
etymology is uncertain. According to Lichtenstein 
(1811) and Burchell (1822), 2ar00 or karro is 
a Namaqua Hottentot adj. meaning ‘hard’, but 
later authorities give for this 4arusa (Tindall 
1857) or ga‘vosa (Kroenlein 1889), while the 
modern Hottentot name for the karroo is said to 
be 7Zoré (Kroenlein). Garo ‘desert’, has also 
been suggested as a possible source. Lichtenstein 
and Burchell may have wrongly identified 7o7¢ or 
garo with the adj. meaning ‘hard’. (See J. Platt, 
in V. & Q. oth s. IV. 105; Alhenxum 19 May, 
1900.) ’; 

The earlier spellings indicate a pron. (karé); it is nol clear 
whether (kar7*) is a phonelic development of this or due to 
the influence of Dutch orthography.] P 

The naine given to barren tracts in South Africa, 
consisting of extensive elevated plateaus, with a 
clayey soil, which during the dry season are 
entirely waterless and arid. 

The Great Karoo extends over an area 300 miles from 
West to Eas, and from 7010 80 from South to North, in the 
centre of Cape Colony. 

1789 Paterson Warr. 4 Fourneys 44 Next day we pro- 
ceeded through what the Dutch call Karo, an extensive 
plain. 31812 Anne Piumprrec tr. Lichtenstein’s Trav. S. 
Afr. 112 The Greal Karroo, as it is called, a parched 
and arid plain. 1822 BurcnHett 7yrav. I. 207 A range of 
mountains..separates the greal Karro from the inhabited 
parts of the colony. 1845 Darwin Frat. Beagle v. 89 
Rhinoceroses aud elephants [roaming] over tbe A’arvos ot 
Southern Africa, 3847 Nat, Encyci. 1. 256 The karoos in 
the dry season are almost as barren as the wastes of the 
Sahara, 1880 S. Africa (ed. 3) 155 Grasses and herbage 
found on the.. Veldts and the Karroo 

b. atirtb., as karoo bush, country, desert, shrub ; 
also karoo beds, formation, series, an important 
South African series of rocks, of Triassic age, 
chiefly sandstone mixed with volcanic matter ; 


karoo ground, a yellowish itron-clay, 

1836 Penny Cycé. VI. 257/2 The Great Karroo..is one of 
the most barren and desolate spots imaginable. .. The soil is 
a sand mixed with clay containing particles of iron, which 
gives it a yellowish colour: all soil of a similar colour in 
other paris of the Colony is called by ihe name of Karroo 
ground. 1842 Morrat A/iss. Tours S. Afr. i. 17 The 
Karroo country. is a parched and arid plain. 1876 Excycé. 
Brit. V. 42/1 The ‘Karroo beds’ ..are believed from the 
abundance of fossil wood and fresh-water shells 10 be of 
lacusirine origin. 1885 Riper Haccarp K. Solomon's Afines 
y. 64 The waterless desert covered with a species of karoo 
shrub. 1886 H. CarvEtt Lewis Papers on the Diamond 
(1897) 7 The diamond-bearing pipes {at Kimberley] penetrate 
slrata of ‘I'riassic age which are known as the Karao beds. 
lbid., Vbe Kimberley shales belong to the lower Karoo 
formation. 

+ Karos, obs. f. Carus, heavy sleep, torpor. 

1598 SyLvEsTER Du Sartas 11.1. 11. Furies 356 The Karos, 
th’ Apoplexie, and Lethargie. 1623 in CockeRAM. 

Kaross (karg's). Forms: a. 8 krosse, cross, 8-9 
kross; 8. 8- kaross, 9 caross, karross. [South 
African sarvos: see note below. ] 

A mantle (or sleeveless jacket) made of the 
skins of animals with the hair on, used by the 
Hottentots and other natives of South Africa. 

a. 19731 Meptey ir. Kolben's Cape G. Hope 1. 187 Their 
Krosses (as the Hottentots term them) or mantles, cover the 
trunk of lheir bodies. 1775 Masson in Pid. Trans. LXVI. 
295 These Holtentots were all cloathed in crosses, or mantles, 
made of the hides of oxen. 1785 G. Forster ir. Sfar7- 
man's Voy. Cape G. Hope in 1772, elc. II, v. 187 These cloaks 
or Krosses, as they call them in broken Dutch. 1814 
Tuunserc Acc. Cape in Pinkerton’s Voy. XVI. 33 The 
sheepskin, which they calla Kross. 1839 Marryat Phat. 
Ship x, They wore not their sheepskin krosses. 

B. 1785 G. Forster tr. Sparrman’s Voy. Cape G. H. (1786) 
I. 188 The women have a long peak to their karosses. 1822 
Burcuet 7 raz. I. 267 The kaross, a genuine Hotlentol dress, 
made of sheepskin prepared with the hair on, was pretty much 
used by both sexes. 1824 /éid. 11. 350 Naross and hobo are 
but two words for the same thing: the former belongs tothe 
Hottentot, and the latter to the Sichuana language. 1834 
Princte Afr. S&. i. 132 Dressed in the old sheep-skin 
mantle or caross. 1880 Sir S. Lakeman What [ saw in 
Kaffir-Land 58 Blankets and karosses were also left behind. 

Comb. 1883 J. Mackenzie Day-dawn in Dark Places 170 
Disturbed. in their skin-dressing and kaross-making. 

{Not a Baniu word, and app. not Hotlentot. In W. Ten 
Rhyne’s vocabulary of 1673 (in Churchill's Vay. IV. 845) 
‘ Karos colobium’ (i.e.a jacket without sleeves or with arm- 
holes) is placed among the ‘ Corrup1 Dutch Words’, which are 
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separated from the ‘Original Hottentot Words’. In Sparr- 
man’s Loy. 1772-6 (sce quot. 1785) it is called ‘broken Dutch’. 
P, Kolbe (1745, in Astley’s Voyages II. 351! gives the naine 
of ént-kros to the skin-apron worn by women, and 4ud-4ros 
to that of the men: in these the first clement is Dutch. 
But it has not been ascertained of what l)utch word éros 
or sares could be a corruption. (Mr. James Platt, to 
whoin these data for the history of the word are due, has 
suggested the possibility of its representing Du Auras, 
or Pg. couraga, Sp. corasa, cuirass, (Ten Rhyne’s ‘ Corrupt 
Dutch Words‘ include 4radéen, kraal, really from Sp. corrvad, 
Pg. curral) See Notes and Querics th Ser. V. 125, 236; 
Atheneunt 19 May 1gco.) But Hesseling, //et A/rikaausch 
(Leiden 1899) 81, thinks the word Hotientot.] 

Karoyne, Karp e, obs. ff. Carriox, Carp z.! 

Karrat, Karrawan, Karre, Karreine, 
Karrek, obs. ff. Carat, Caravan, Carr 2, 
Carrion, CARRACK. 

Karree keri). [S. Afr. Du. Larree (-hout, 
-boom), from Mottentot name.) A South African 
tree (Rhus viminalis) resembling a willow, used 
for making bows. 

(1822 Burcnett 7raz. 1. 179 Very large bushes of Aarrce- 
fout, which.. have a great resemblance to our cominon 
willows.) 1824 /4d. II. 199 The bow itself is made not 
always of the same sort of wood. .. The karree-tree..is most 
generally used for this purpose. 1842 Morrat 3iss. Sours 
&. A/r. i. 6 Kharree trees and shrubs umbrageous at all 
seasons of the year. 1876 Miss Frewer tr. lerne’s Adu 
tn S. Afr. v. 39 The karrees with dark green foliage. 

| Karri (kei). Also kari. [Native name 

W. Australia.) An Australian tree (Zucalyplus 
diversicolor, one of the ‘blue gums’); also, its hard 
red timber, used in street-paving. Also afirié, 

1870 W. H. Knicut JV. Austrad, 38 (Morzis) The Karri.. 
is another wood very similar in many respects to the tuart. 
1875 T. Lastrtt 7imder 196 (ibid.) The kari-tree is found in 
Western Australia. 1893 Pa/ly Nezus 21 Sept. 5/3 \ ‘panel’ 
of karri wood has been laid opposite the West Sirand Post 
Office, where the wear and tear is exceedingly heavy. 1897 
Hllustr. Lond. News 1 May 598 Vhey..neither rot in the 
ground nor yield to the ravages of the while ant..it is not 
necessary to creosote Karri or Jarrah sleepers. 

Karroo, var. spelling ol Kanon, 

Karstenite kausténait), Afx. [ad. G. kar- 
Stent, named 1813, after D. L.G. Karsten: sce 
-ITE!.] Anhydrous sulphate of limc; now called 
ANNYDRITE. 1844 in Dana Jin, 

+ Kart, Kart-, obs. form of Cant s4., Cant-. 

e14qzg Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 650/21 //ic carfentarius, 
kartwryghe 14... /bid. 568/16 Biyata, a kartlode. Shia. 
593/29 Lolidolium, a kartsadell. Jdid. 611/6 Seladicalis 
{? read scala bigalis], a kartladdere. 

|| Kartel kaurl). Also eartle. [S. African 
Dutch: app. ad. Py. cate/, calle, catre ‘little bed’, 
according to Schuchardt (A‘reo/, Stud. IX. 119), a 
South Indian word, Tamil £adér7 bedstead, adopted 
and diffused by the Portuguese.}] The wooden 
bed or hammock, in a Sonth African ox-wagon. 

1880 IP. Gittmore On Duty 275 The worthy missionary 
had his waggon brought in front of the porch, swung a 
cartle in it, and made my bed there. 1883 Onive Scireiner 
Story Afr. Farin w xu. (1837) 276 Next day Gregory carried 
her .to the waggon...As he laid her down on the ‘kartel‘ 
she looked far out across the plain. 1885 Riper Haccarp 
K. Solomon's Alines iii, (1887) 42 In this after part was 
a hide ‘ cartle’ or bed. : 

Karthe, crron. f. scart, Scrat, hermaphrodite. 

Karval, -vel, obs. forms of CARVEL. 

Karve, Karver, obs. ff. Carve, CARVER. 

Kary, Karyage, obs. ff. Carry, Carriace, 

+Karybdys, Karibdous, obs. ff. CHanyspts, 

©1400 Rom, Rose 4713 bt Love; is Karibdous perilous, Dis- 
agreable and gracious. ¢1400 tr. Seercfa Sccret., Gov. 
Lords, 50 Sylla and karybdys. 

Karyn, karyun, obs. forms of CARRION. 

+ Karynie, var. Canene 2 Oés., forty days’ fast. 

1g02 ARNOLDE Chron. 150 Here folow! the knowelege what 
a Karyne ys. .. He that fulfilleth alle thes poyntis vij. yere 
duryng, dothe and wynnethe a Karyne, that ys to scy 
a Lenton. 

Karyo- (kerio), sometimes caryo-, combining 
form of Gr. xapvov nut, kemel, employed in a 
number of biological terms referring to the nucleus 
of an animal or vegetable cell, esp. to changes 
which take place in its structure. The earliest of 
these were Laryolysts, karyolytic (introduced by 
Auerbach in 1874) and saryoktnesis (Schleicher). 
Those generally recognized are the following: 

Karyokinesis (-kain7'sis) [Gr. xivnocs motion], 
the complicated series of changes observed in 
indirect or ‘mitotic’ division of a cell-nucleus; 
hence Karyokinetic (-kainetik) a., pertaining to 
karyokinesis. Ka'ryolymph, the more fluid 
portion of acell-nucleus. Karyolysis/kzrig lisis) 
(Gr. Avors], the dissolution of a cell-nuclens (Syd. 
Soc, Lex. 1887); hence Karyolytice (-litik) a. 


! 


Karyomito‘sis [Gr. piros a thread], separation of 


the nuclear fibres in the process of cell-division ; 
hence Karyomito‘ic, -mito'tic ads. Ka‘ryo- 
pla:sm (Gr. rAdcpa thing moulded], the formed 
substance or protoplasm of the nuclens; nucleo- 
plasm (Syd. Soc. Lex.), Karyorrhexis (Gr. Anfis 
breaking], bursting ofa cell-nucleus. Ka'ryoso-me 
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(Gr. e@pa body], one of the segments into which the 
hbres of-a nucleus break up during karyokinesis. 
Karyosteno'sis (Gr. orévwois constriction], direct 
or ‘amitotie’ division ofthenucleus, by simple clonga- 
tion and constriction; hence Karyosteno'tic a. 

_ 1882 Vines u. Sachs’ Bot. 17 In the process of division 
into two the nucleus usually goes through a series of 
changes which are designated hy the term *Karyokinesis. 
1894 H. Deemmonp Ascent Alan i. 80 The fertilised ovum 
has completed the complex preliminaries of Karyokinesis. 
1885 Sepcwick in /’roc. K. Soc. XXXIX. 243 The *karyo- 
kinetic figures characteristic of the ectodermal nuclei 1888 
Rotiestox & Jackson Anim, Life Introd. 23 The ovular 
nucleus .. undergoes howpel netic changes. 1899 Ad/butt’s 
Syst. Med. V1. 491 Fine fibrils. floating in the *karyolyinph. 
lbid, 1€8 The leucocytes, often at an carly date, undergo 
fatty degeneration and necrosis, their nuclei disappearing 
both by *karyolysis and karyorrhesis. 1883 tr. Zregler’s 
Path, Anat. 1. § 75 Radiating lines of granules making 
up the so-called *karyolytic figure. 1885 Scndrek in Proc. 
RK. Soc. RX XVIII. 91 The cells of lymphoid tissne multiply 
abundantly by *karyomitosix /érd., Those peculiar changes 
in the nucleus which have been termed karyokinetic or 
*karyomitoic. 1897 Alddbutt’s Syst. Med. WN. 7 ‘These cells 
_-fiequently show the phenomenon of karyo-mitosis, that 
is, a division of their nucleus with a star-shaped figure 
at each end. 1899 /brd. VS. 491 The nucleus or *karyo- 
plasm, also shows a reticulum of eaceedingly fine fibrils. 
1890 Watpryrr in Jrad, Microsc. Soc. XxW 168 Bistin. 
guished as. **karyosomes’, bodies that are stained bluc; 
.. *plasmasomes ‘, which stain red; .. ‘hyalosomes’, which 
are not stained, 

Kas-: see also Cas.. 

+Ka'ser. Os. Forms: 1 caser, 1-2 (5) 
casere, 1-3 kasere, 3 kaserr, 5 kasar, 7 cazard, 
(OL. edsere, repr. the Comm. Teut. type 4azsar, 
ad.L. Cesar or Gr. Kataap, the af giving Ok. d, as 
in native words. The suuthern ME. form would 
have been céser; but the word is known only in 
the northern form, having been carly supplanted 
by the newer adoptions Kater and C.s.vit, 

The ending is conformed to the -ere of agent-nouns like 
démere, bécere, eta; cf. ON. kefsari, Mut the Lindisfh 
Gos. Gloss. has caser as dat and ace. dat. also casere, ¢ri, 
-ari), and in the genitive cxsares, casse? es, cessares.) 

Vhe kmperor, an cmperor ; K.viSER. 

888 K. Eveenp Socth, xaxxviil § 1 Pars kaseres nania waes 
Agamenon, agoo WMartyrol. Fragm, in O.F. Texts 178 
Datianus se casere. 950 Lindisf Gosp. John xix. 15 
Nabbo we cyning buta done caser. a 11g4 O. FE. Chron. 
an. 1106 gewinn betwua pam Cascre of Sealande and his 
sunu. ¢1200 Orwin £329 Pe Romanisshe king. ee ta wass 
Kaserr oferr henun. /baf. g172 He wass sett to 1 Kasere 
i Rome riche. ¢142§ Wyxtoix Crom. \. in. 2742 Casere, 
kyng, nacmpriowre. ¢1460 Jowneley Myst. xiv. 220 That 

rynce that shalle over com in hy kasar and kyng. a 1605 
Montcomerte Wise. Pocus iit. 40 Sho [Fortune] counts not 
kings nor cazards mair nor culkx fbi. xiv. 43 

Comb, ¢1200 Orwis 3270 An Romanisshe Kaserrking 
Wass A\ugusstuss sehatenn, /b/d. 3294, etc. 

+ Kasi, Kasik, obs. forms of Kzr, Cacieve. 

1748 Earthquake Peru iii. 226 The Kasik of Pisco coming 
to Lima to demand some goods. bs 

+ Kask, a. Obs. rare—'. [a. ON. karsk-r (Sw., 
TDa. sarsk, Norw. dial. fask brisk, bold = LG. 
karsch, kasch, kask).) Active, vigorous. 

¢ 1300 /favelok 1841 Pe laddes were kaske aad teyte, And 
vn-bi-yeden him ilkon. 

|| Kassu (kes. (var. of Cacnor, Catecnu.] 
The kind of catechu obtained from the nuts of the 
Arcea palm (<ireca Catechu ; used as a mastica- 
tory and in tanning leather and dyeing. 

3862 Birowoop Catal. Econ. Prod. Bombay. 

Kast, -e, obs. forms of Cast sé, and @. 

+ Kastainy, -and, -eyne, variants of CASTANE 
Obs., chestnut. In qnot. adfrib. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1537 He castis on a Cape of kastand 
(Dublin ATS, castans] hewes. 

+Kasté. Obs. rare. [a. ONF. casted = 
OF. chasteé: see CHastitTy.] Chastity. 

13 . in Pol., Rel. § L. Poents (1866) 241 Vs preyen bilcue, 
god wille, & pite, Vs kepen god hope, Mekenesse, & kaste. 

+ Kastin, var. cas/en, CASTE v. Obs., to chasten. 

¢1200 Vices 4 Virtucs 143 He besohte at gode pat naht 
ne scolde reinin, for de folke to kastin. 

Kastril, obs. f. KESTREL. Kastyn, obs. 
inf. of Cast 2. Kat: see Krre v. 

Kat-: sec also Car-. 

wo. A 

|| Kat. (Arab. £3 gas.) A shrub, Catha eduits, 
N.O. Celastracer, a native of Arabia, where it is 
extensively cultivated for its leaves, which have 
properties similar to those of tea and coffee. 

1858 l’cnny Cycé. 2nd Suppl 107/1 Clatha] edulis is the 
Kat or Khat of the Arabs. 1866 77eas..#ot. 239 The use 
of Kt in Arabia is said..to have preceded that of coffee. 


Kata-, fref adirect adoption of Gr, xa7a-, em- 
ployed in some recent scientific formations in 
preference to the Latinized spelling C.sra- (q. v.). 
See Introductory Notc on letter K. 

|| Katabasis (katxbisis). [a. Gr. xaraBaos 
a going down, descent, f. xaraPaivew to go down; 
cf, ANaBasis.}) A going down, a military retreat, 
in allusion to that of the ten thousand Greeks 
under Xenophon, related by him in his Anabasis. 

1837 De Quincey Revolt Tartars Wks. 1862 IV. 112 The 


Russian anabasis and katabasis of Napoleon. 1899 JV esti. 
Gaz 17 May 4/1 Little space is devoted to the Auadasis; 
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it is, as in the story of Xenophon, the A’afadasis which fills 
the larger part. : ? 

Katabolic katibglik’, a. Biol. [f. as next + 
-Ic,) Of, pertaining to. or exhibiting katabolism, 

1876 Foster Phys. § go abet) 43 e distinguish the products 
.. into waste products proper, the direct results of katabulic 
changes, and intobye products.. which cannot... be considered 
as necessarily either anabolic or katalolic. 1894 H. Drvs: 
mono Ascent Man 290 The act of fertilization is the anabolic 
restoration, renewal, and rejuvenescence of a katabolic cell, 

Katabolism (kata:bdliz’m). rol, [f. Gr. 
xataBod-y 2 throwing down f. xaraBaddAev to 
throw down) + -1sM.] That phase of the meta- 
Lolism of living bodies whieh consists in the 
breaking down of complex organic compounds 
into simpler oes; destructive metabolism. 

1876 Foster /’hys. § 530 (1888) 807 Wherever destructive 
metabolism, katabolism, is going on, heat is being set free. 
1889 Groves & Tuomson /vol, Sex ii. 27 The male repro- 
duction is associated with preponuderating katabolism. 1894 
Kipp Sec L£volut. ix. 287 ‘The tendency—by itself dis- 
integrating and destructive—known as katubolism. 

| Katabothron (katabe'prin'. Also cata- 
bothron, kata‘vothron. Pl. -a (-ons). [a. late 
and mod.Gr. xataBo@pov, f. nari down + BoOpos a 
holc.} A subterranean channel or deep chasm 
formed by the action of water, 

1820 T.S. Hecurs Trav, Sicily UL. xit ara A lake whose 
supe! fluous waters are carried oft by acatabothron or subier- 
ranean channel, 1833 Lyec. Princ. Geol. IN. 144 The gulpks 
(katavothrons) of the plain of ‘Tripolitza have swallowed up 
of late years thousands of human bones. 1846 Gro1Ee Greece 
wevit Il. 54 Tegea and Mantincia—conterminous towrs 
. separated by once of those capricious torrents which only 
escapes through katabothra. \ 

Katadicrotism (katidarkrétizn). [f. Gr. 
xara down + Dicrotism.) ‘the occurrence of 
dicrotism in the downward stroke of a sphygmo- 
graphic tracing’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887). 

Commonly eapressed by dicrotisi without prefix (sce 
Incrotte a.), the opposite being anacrotism. 

Kataphoric (hxtafp'rik), a. Alsu cataphoric. 
[ad. Gr. xarapoptn-ds, f. xarapopa a bringing down, 
f. xara down + gépew to carry.) Of the action uf 
an elcctric current: Carrying a fluid along with it, 
p Toducing electric osmose. 

1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891 M.A. Starr in Electr. Daily 
Life 271 The second action of a continuous galvanic 
current is to nove along with tt the fluids which lic in its 
path. This is called its cataphoric action. 

Kataplectic, -pleiite, -plexy: see Cata-. 

Katastate katxstét) vol. [f. Gr. «ara 
down + orar-cs placcd.] Onc of the simpler products 
resulting from katabolism in a living organism. 

1 Geoors & Tuomson Evod. Sex xii 162 The essentially’ 
katabolic male cell .. brings to the ovum a supply of cha- 
racteristic waste products or katastates, which stumulate the 
latter to division. 1893 J. R. Davis Syol, (ed. 2' 1. 13 Kata- 
bolisin. .involves the degradation of protoplasm into simpler 
and simpler compounds (katastates), 

|| Katatonia (kxtatounia). ath. [f. Gr. xara 
down + -rovia, from révos Tone.) A form of 
insanity, characterized by epilepsy and catalepsy 

Cent, Dicl.). Wence Katatoniac, one who is 
affected with katatonia, 

1888 Alien. 4& Neurol. July 458 Kiernan found four head 
injuries among 30 katatoniacs 

Katch, obs. form of Catcn sé. and v. 

i Katchung (k«'t{v). Also katjang. [f. 
Malay and Javanese saljang ‘bean’, applied to 
species of Lad/ab, Dolichos, Phaseolus, Arachis, 
ete.; Aaljang-micnjak, -socock, -lana, are names, in 
different islands, of Arachis hypogwa.) The ground- 
nut, Arachis Aypogwa (N.O. Leguminose). Hence 
katchung-oil, expressed from the sceds of this, 
used in warm climates as a substitute for olive oil. 

1858 in Simmonos Diet. Trade, Katchung-oil, 1883 in 
Percy Situ Gloss. Terms. 

Kate (ket). A pct-form of the female name 
Katherine ; now also used as a baptismal name. 
Also, a dialect name for several species of finches, 
as the Lrambling, hawfinch, and goldfinch. 

1773 Parrinctox in Phil, Trans, LXIIL 283 xotc, The 
London bird-catchers also sell .. the yellow hammer, twite 
and brambling {#ofe, They call this bird a kate] as singing 
birds. 1802-33 G. Moxtacu Oraith. Dict. 'ed. Kennie) 53 
Mountain Finch .(Provincial) Kate. 1885 Swainson /’rax. 
Names Birds 58 \n the north, young goldtinches cre called 
Grey Kates or Pates. 

Katel.1, obs. form of CATTLE. 

Katelectrotonus, -tonic: see CATELECTRO-. 

1878 Fostrr Phys. t. ii. § 2, 61 The changes .. are spoken 
of as katelectrotonus, and the nerve is suid to be in a 
katelectrotonic condition. 

Kater, var. Carer sd.l Katereme, var. 
QuatnemE Obs. Katereyn, -ryn, var. QUaTLIN 
Obs. Kateryn cup: sce CATHERN, : 

|| Kate-xoken, var. CatexocHen (Gr. kar 
éfoxnv], pre-eminently. Ods. 

1633 Massincer Guardian ur i, You are a lover already; 
Be a drunkard too, and after turn small poet; And then you 
are mad—fatexoken, the madman. — ' F 

Katharophore (‘kzx"}ardfo-s). {f. Gr. xaBages 
pure + popés beming.] An instrument for cleaas- 
ing the urethra. 1890 Goutp .Wed. Diz. 


KATHENOTHEISM. 


Katharsis, Kathartic: see CaTHaR-. 

Kathenotheism (kape-nopziz’m). [f. Gr. 
xa’ éva ‘one by one’ + THEISM. Cf, HENOTHEISM.] 
The form of polytheism characteristic of the Vedic 
religion, in which each god for the time is con- 
sidered single and supreme. 

1865 Max Mictier Sed £ss. (1881) 1]. 137 This surely is 
not what is commonly understood by polytheism. Yet it 
would be equally wrong to call it A/onothersut 1f we must 
have a name for it I should call it Aathenotheisiut, or simply 
Itenotheism—i. ¢. a belief in single gods. 1871 Tytor Prim. 
Cult. 11. 321. 

Katheran, obs. f. CATERAN: see KETHERIN. 

Katheter, Kathetometer: sce CatHet-. 

1849 R. V. Dixon Heat i. 52 An instrument, since called 
a kathetometer. .used in physical investigations for the pur- 
pose of measuring small differences of vertical heights. 

Kathode, -odic, Kation, ctc.: see Car-. 

|| Katipo (ketipo). [Maori] A poisonous 
spider (Latrodecius scelio or kattpo) of New Zea- 
land and Australia. 

1852 Munvy Our Antipodes (1857) 178 A bite on the face 
by a venomous spider called by the natives Katipo. 1870 
Charman in Trans. New Zeal. [nst. 11. 82 Proofs of the 
violently poisonous nature cf the bite of the Katipo. 

Katour, var. Cater sé,! Katow, obs. f. 
kKorow. Katri, var. Kuatrit. Katt, -e, obs. 
ff. Cat. Kattair, obs. f. CararruH. Katta- 
maran, obs, f. CATAMARAN. 

+ Ka-tted, pa/. a. Obs. [For catied, f. dial, cat, 
a lump of clay mixed with straw. See Lng. Dial. 
Dict. sv.) Plastered with clay. 

1684 1. MatHer Remark. Provid. (1856) 5b, A violent 
flash .. of lightning, which brake and shivered one of the 
needles of the katted or wnoden chininey. [1885 Century 
Vag. XX1X. 874/1 The chimneys were usually built of 
sticks of wood and well plastered on the inside with clay. 
These ‘ Katted * chimneys, as they were called in New Eng- 
land, often took fire.] : 

Katterwayng, Kattesminte, obs. ff. Catrr- 
WAULING, CATMINT. Kattie, katty, var. 
Catty. Katwal, var. CoTwaL. 

+ Katy. Obs. rare—'. [dim. of the female name 
Kate: cf. Kirrock, Kitty.] A wanton. 

1535 Lyxoessy Satyre 267 Pray my Ladie Priores The 
suith till declair, Gif it be sin ta tak ane Kaity [v. 7 Katy} 

Katydid (ke'tidid). OS. Also kattiedid, 
kittydid. [l:choic.] A large green orthoptcrous 
insect of the family Zoczsézdiw, of arborcal habits, 
which produces by stridulation a noise to which 
its name is due; the common or broad-winged 
species (Cyrtophyllium concavunt) abounds in the 
central and eastern states of Amcrica. 

1800 A. Witson in Poems & Lit. Prese (1876) 11. 346 Owls, 
crickets, treefrugs, kittydids resound. 180g /é/d. 113 October 
.. roused the katydid in chattering wrath. 1832 Mrs. F. 
Trottore Dom. Maun. Amer. (1894) I. 135 Locusts, kattie- 
dids, beetles, and hornets. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. 
Break/.-t. (1883) 185 Vovices..stridulous enough to sing duets 


with the katydids. 

Katy-handed, a. Sc. [Of doubtful origin. 

Both form and meaning suggest connexion with Da. 
ketthaandet \efi-handed (f. setthaand, keite the left hand); 
but cf. also Gael. c/ofag left hand. Cf. Kaya.] 

Left-handed. 

1822 Gatt Steam-loat ix. 191 The spurtle-sword .. was 
very incomuuod ous to me on the left side, as I have been all 
my days Katy-handed. 

Kau-: see also Cav-. 

Kaucee, obs. f. Causey. Kauch, var. KiauGu. 
Kaue, Kauelacion, obs. ff. Cave 56,1, CaviL- 
LATION, Kauersin, var. Cacrsin. Kaught, 
kau3zt, obs. ff. caught: see Carch. Kauk, 
var. CAUK 56.; obs. f. CaAuLtK vw. Kaul(], obs. f. 
Caunt. Kaulk, var. Cawk sé.) Kaupe, obs. f. 
Core v.2, Coup sé! Kauret, obs. f. Cownie. 

Kauri (kau'ri). Also cowry, -ie, cowdi(e, 
kourie, kowrie. [Maori Zazzz, in Lee’s New 
Zeal. Vocab, (1820) written audi, r and d@ inter- 
changing in Maori.] 

A tall coniferous tree of New Zealand (Agathis 
or Dammara ausiralis), which furnishes valuable 
timber and a resin known as kauri-gum. 

1823 R. A. Cruise Ten Afonths New Zeal. 145 (Morris) 
The banks of tbe river were found to abound with cowry. 
1835 W. Yate Ace. New Zeal, 37 (ibid.) As a shrub .. the 
kauri is not very graceful. 1852 Munpy Our Axntifodes 
(1857) 128 Thirteen fine young Kauris varying in girth 
from that of a quarter cask to a hogshead. 1883 Renwick 
Betrayed 47 As some tall Kauri soars in lonely pride. 

b. alirib. and Comé., as kauri bush, forest, 
pine, spar, trade, tree, wood: also kauri-gum, 
-resin, the fossil resin of kauri, used as a varnish 
(ef. DamMAR) ; obtained in quantities by digging 
whcre the trecs have formerly grown. : 

(1851 Zélustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 204 Gum kauri, or 
Australian copal.} 1852 Munpy Our Autipocdes (1857) 127 
A forest of the Kauri pine, the pride of the New Zealand 
Sylva, /é/d. 185 Intending to touch in that country to get 
Kauri spars. 1858 Sinmonps Dict. Trade 111/2 From the 
fossil deposits..the kowrie resin of commerce is obtained. 
1867 Hocnstetter Vew Zeal, 148 The Kauri pine yields .. 
a second very valuable product, the Kauri gum. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts V1. 25 Kourie wood..It is also called cowdie 
ard kaurie wood. 
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| Kausia (k6'sia, kausia). Gr. Aniig. Also 
causia. [Gr. xavoia.] A low broad-brimmed felt 
hat worn by the ancient Macedonians. 

18so Leitcn tr. C. O. Aftiller’s Anc. Art § 338 (ed. 2) 
402. 1856 Grote Greece n, xciv. XII. 337 Himself [Alex- 
ander the Great] steering his vessel, with the kausia on his 
head, and the regal diadein above it. 1860 W. ALEXANDER 
St. Augustiuc's Holiday (1886) 217 A glittering tiar above 
his kausia, 

i Kava (ka‘va). Also cava, kaava, kawa; 
also Ava. [South-western Polynesian.] An in- 
toxicating beverage prepared from the macerated 
(chewed, grated, or pounded) roots of the Poly- 
nesian shrub Piper methyslicum or Macropifer 
ladifolium (N.O. /iferacew). Also, this plant, or 
Its 100t. 

1817 J. Martin Warner's Tonga Islands ix, Finow.. pro- 
posed ..to go into this cavern and drink cava. 1866 reas. 
Bot. 708/1 The root called by the Polynesians Ava or Kava. 
fick, \t appears that Kava has, like tobacco, a calming 
effect rather than an intoaicating one. 1890 STEVENSON 
Lett. (1899) Il. 2, 1 hope some day to offer you a bowl of 
kava there, or a slice of a pineapple. 

b. atirid. and Comb., as khava-bowl, -drinker, 
-drinking, plant, 7001; also kava-ring, a cere- 
monious gathering to drink kava. 

1823 Byron /sland 1, ii, Strike up the dance! the cava 
bowl fillhigh! 1866 7+vas. Bot, 708/2 All the lower classes 
of whites in Feejee are Kava drinkers. 1870 Mrape .Vew 
Zeal. 302 When a kava-ring takes place ..the time for 
speaking terminates with the expression of the kava. 

Hence Ka‘vain, Kawain, Chem. [Fr. kawaine, 
Ger. kavahin], a crystalline resin occurring in the 
kava root Morley & Muir, 1892). 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 445 Aawain,a crystal. 
lisable non-azotised substance, from Kawa-root. 1881 /dsc2, 
3rd Suppl. 1145 Kawain agrees in many of its properties 
with cubebin, 1882 /ucycl. rit. X1V. 18 The root fof 
kava] contains .. a neutral crystalline principle discovered 
in_1844 by Mr. J, R. N. Morsori, and called savahiue. 
1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Navahin, Ka: ain,sameas Methysticin. 

| Kavass kiva's). Also cavash, cavass, 
kawass, (kaouas, kervas). [Turk. (Arab.) u's 3 
gawwas bow-maker, f. uy gaws bow.) An 
armed constable or police officer, an armed servant 
or courier (in Turkey). 

1819 T. Horr Anastasius (1828) 11. 30, 1..had, by way of 
retinue . half a dozen kawasses to clear my way of canaille. 
1852 Davcer Vestorians 1. 335 The authorities..had sent a 
mounted sawass, .to demand the restoration of the plunder. 
1880 Kinctake Crivica VI. x. 395 Engaging the services of 
a‘cavash', 1885 7¥zu516 Dec. 5 The murderer. .had been 
Hansal’s cavass, 1897 Mrs. Ramsay Every Day Life Turkcy 
il. 65 He had been kavass at the French consulate. 

Kave, Kaversyn, obs. ff. Cave, Caonstn, 

Kavel, Kavia, obs. ff. Caven 56.1, CaviarE, 

+ Kavis, obs. Sc. f. ca/ves, pl. of CaLr, 

15.. Wyf of Auchtern: 2311 Banu. Pocms 342 Content am 
I To tak the pluche .. So 3e will rowll baith kavis and ky. 

+ Kavyd, obs. f. caved, pp). adj. from Cave v1 

1426 Lypc, De Gul. Piler. p. 449 And in kavyd stones 
ffounde an hoole, an yrchone to have his Reffuge ther Inne. 

Kaw, obs. form of Caw; var. Ka v. Ods. 

Kawa, Kawain, var. Kava, Kavaiy. 

+ Kawdron, obs. form of Cavi~pron. 

¢ 1483 Caxton Dialogucs 7/6 Pots of coppre, kawdrons. 

Kaw-: see Caw-, Cau-. Kax, var. Kex. 

| Kawi, Kavi (ka-vi). [f. Skr. 2@vya poem.] 
The classic or poctic language of Java and the 
adjacent Bali, being the ancient language mixed 
with a great number of words of Sanskrit origin. 

1817 Rarries Fava (1830) 1. 411 In Bali the Kawi is still 
the language of religion and law; in Java it is only that of 
poetry and ancient fable. 1881 Lyeyed, Brit. X11. 608/1 
The language of the old inscriptions and manuscripts .. is 
usually called Kawi. : 

Kay, key, ¢. al. rare. [= Da. (obs. or 
dial.) ef (in den ket haand the left hand); cf. Sw. 
dial. £aja left hand, Aajhand? left-handed (Rietz). 

App. limited to Cheshire and Lancashire; seck-hasded is 
current in Shropshire and other inidland counties.] : 

Left (hand or foot). Also say-/isled, -niteved, 
-pawed, left-handed. 

13... Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 422 Pe kay fote on be folde he be- 
fore sette, 1611 Cotcr., Gauchicr, left-handed, key-fisted. 
1865 Waucu Besom eu vii. 90 He wur keigh-neighvt. 1886 
Chester Gloss., Kay-fisted, \eft-handed. 1887 S. Chesh. 
Gloss., Ney-paw, the left hand. Acy-pawed, left-handed. 
1895 in WV. & Q. 23 Mar. 235/2 In Lancashire it is said of a 
man who uses his left hand.,that he is ‘ K-pawed 

Kay, var. Ka; var. or obs. f. Kry. 

|| Kayak (kaiik). Also 8 kaiak, kiack, 8-9 
kajak, 9g kayac(k, kya(c)k, kaiack, kajac, 
cayak. [Eskimo; the term is common to all the 
dialects, from Greenland to Alaska. The 4’s have 
a deep guttural sound, sometimes represented by 
hk, rk, or rkr.] The canoe of the Greenlanders 
and other Eskimo, made of a framework of light 
wood covered with sealskins sewn together; the top 
has an opening in the middle to admit the single 
kayaker, who laces the covering round him to 
prevent the entrance of water. 

{1662 J. Davies tr. Olcarius’ Voy. Ambass. 71 The 
Greenlanders speak .. A@jakka, a little Boat.) 1757 
J. Scott Ode Winter 22 Their hands .. The kajak and 
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the dart prepare. 1768 Wates in PAil. Trans. LX. 108 
Three Eskimaux in their canoes, or, as they term them, 
Kiacks, 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Lb, The 
canoe is called £a/a%, or man’s boat, to distinguish it from 
uustak, the woman's boat. 1819 Sir J. Ross Voy. Arct. 
Reg. iv. 54 Our Eskimaux returned with seven natives in 
their canoes, or kajacks, 1841-71 T. R. Jones Aasm. 
Kined. (ed. 4) 597 The double-bladed oar with which the 
Greenlander so dexterously steers his kaiac, cr canoe. 1878 
Nares Polar Sea 1. ii, 20 A few of the officers became rather 
expert in the use of the kayak. 

Comb, 1888 Tinics 16 Nov. 10/2 They hired two kajak- 
men to bring letters to Ivigtut. 

Hence Kay‘aker, one who manages a kayak ; 
Kayaking, the managing of a kayak. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxx. 416 Almost in an instant 
the animal charged upon the kayackers. 1887 Cent. J/ag. 
Aug. 556/1 He had learned .. the rudiments of kayaking. 

Kayan, Kaye, obs. forms of CAYENNE, KEY. 

+ Kayface, obs. perversion of Cazaphas: here 
used allusively. 

1528 Roy Aede me (Arb.) 115 O cruell kayface, full of 
crafty conspiracion. Howe durst thou geve then falce 
iudgement ? 

Kaykylle, obs. form of CAckLE v1 

1483 Cath. Angl. 200/1 Tokaykylle (A. kakylle), gracillare. 

Kayles (ké'lz),sh. 22. Nowdzad.or Hist. Forms: 
a. 4 keyles, 5 caylys, 6 cayles, kayls, kayells, 
keiles, 6-7 cailes, (7 keils, kyele-), 4- kayles. 
8. 6-7 keeles, 6-8 keels, 7 keales, 8 keals. y. 
Sc. & kilis, 7 kiles, 7-kyles. [Corresp. to MDu. 
heghel, kegel (also keyl- in heylbane skittle-alley ; 
Du. kegel, pl. kegels and kegelen) = OHG. chegil 
(MHG. andsG. egel) tapering stick, ninepin, 
cone, ete. Da. kegle and Sw. kegla, kdgla are 
from LG.; F. geé/le (known from 1320) is com- 
monly supposed to be an adoption of the Teutonic 
word ; Welsh has ce¢/ys from English. The pho- 
nology of the Eng. forms presents difficulties : 
ME. ef (az) does not normally give ea, ee in later 
English. ‘The Scotch form was prob. from Fr.] 

1. p/. The set of pins of wood or bone used in 
a kind of ninepins or skittles; more frequently, the 


game played with these. 

o ¢1325 Song in Rel. Ant. 1. 292 Ther-fore has ure 
mayster ofte horled mikayles, 1388 Act 12 Rich. [/,c.6 § 1 
Les. jeues appellez Coytes dyces gettre de pere keyles & 
autres tielx jeues importunes. c14§0 ditvive to Appreutices 
in Rel. Ant. I]. 224 Exchewe allewey .. Caylys, cardyng, 
and haserdy. 1540 Order in Rymer Fadera (1710) XIV. 
7o7 The Playes of Handeoute and Keiles. 160z Carew 
Cornwall (1769) 10 The residue of the time they weare out 
at Coytes, Kayles or like idle exercises. 1633 DB. Jonson 
Chloridia, All the furies are at a game called nine-pins or 
keils. 1737 Pecce Kenticisins (E. 1). S.), Cales, skittles 
ninepins. So they call then at Canterbury. 1838 Mrs. 
Bray Trad. Devoush. 11. 170 Kales .. This is our provincial 
name, for ., nine-pins or skittles. 1887 Aczfish Gloss., 
Carles, skittles, ninepins. 

Pf. @1§86 Sipney Arcadta 1, (1622) 83 And now at keels 
they try a harmelesse chaunee. 1598 Fiorio, Adfossi, a 
play called Nine pins or keeles, or skailes. 1642 Cuas. I 
Let. both Houses Parit., You .. will quickly resolve all 
their debates and all their actions, into keales, 1721 Db. Lynpe 
Diary 153 June (1880) 131 Playing keels. /642 7 July 132 
Played keels with Icha. 1887 Aentish Gloss., Keals. 

y 1496 Acc. Lil. High Treas. Scot. 1. 275 Item, that 
samyn nycht in Drummyn, to the King to play at the 
kilis, xxvij s. 1617 MinsHeu Ductor, Kiles, or nine pinnes. 
1653 Unounart Aadelais 1. i, They found nine Flaggons 
set in such order, as they use to ranke their kyles in Gas- 
conic. 1715 Sherrifinnir in Facob. Sougs & Ball. (1887) 96 
They houghed the clans like ninepin kyles. [Ayes or Ailes 
were played in Hawick in early part of 19th c.] 

b. sexg. One of the pins used inthe game. vare. 

165z Urgunart Fewel Wks. (1834) 278 To use their king 

as the players at nine-pins do the middle kyle, which they 
call the king, at whose fall alone they aim. 

» Johnson has the following, apparently through confusion 
with another game: ‘ Aay@e, a kind of play still retained in 
Scotland, in which nine holes :anged in three’s are made in 
the ground, and an iron bullet rolled in among them.’ 

2. Comb. (of the sing. kayle-, keel-, etc.), as hayle- 
alley, -boite, -pin, piay. 

1621 Burton Anat, Aled, u. ii. 1v, Keelpins, tronkes, coits, 

. and many such, which are the common recreations of 
country folkes. 1634 Brereton 7rau (Chethain Soc.) 51 
Keale-bones and checke-stones to play with children. 1664 
Evetyn Sylva (1776) 261 Osiers good for hurdles, sieves .. 
kyele-pins [etc ¢1702 in Rogers Soc. Life Seotl. (1884) 11. 
xii. 252 Bowling-greens, kyle-alleys, 1726 Brice’s Weekly 
Frul. 11 Feb, 3 A very spacious Yard, for both Keal and 
Tennis-Play. 1801 Strurr Sforts 6 Past. ui. vii. 238 
Primitively the kale-pins do not appear to have been con- 
fined to any certain number. 

Kaynard, var. Caynarp Oés,, sluggard, 

Kayr(e, Kayrd, Kaytefe (-yf), Kaythur, 
obs. ff. or var. Carr v., Card, Carvirr, CATHER, 

| Kazi (ka-zz). Also 7 kasi, casi, cazee, 


cazy, 9 cauzee, cauzy, kdzi. fa. Arab. ek 


gag¢i Capt. In Persia and India, Arabic (6 Is 
pronounced as z.]_ A civil judge; =Capt. 

1625 Purcuas Pilgrims 1. 439 Ouer against the great gate 
{sc. at Agra] is the Cas?, hisseat of Chiefe-Iustice in matters 
of law. 166z J. Davies tr. Oleartus’ Vay. Antbass. 367 At 
the judgement of Criminal causes, joyntly with the Seder 
and the Aasi, and the other.. Judges. 1698 Frver Ace. 
E. India & P. 64 The Cazy or Judge .. marries them, 
1815 Excpuinstone Acc, Caubul (1842) 1. 235 The Cauzecs 
appointed by the King. 1880 Bud/ intro. Council of Gov. 
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Gen, 30 Jan. (Y.) The presence of Kazis .. ts required at the 
celebration of marriages. 

Kazoo (kazi). [Of U.S. origin; app. with 
some reference to the sonnd.] A noisy toy made 
of a wooden tube containing a picce of stretched 
catgut, which vibrates with a harsh sound when 
the tube is sung into. 

1884 in Liston (Dak) Star 31 Oct., \ kazoo is an instru- 
ment invented to give pleasure and satisfaction to the small 
boy. 
| Kea (ké!-a). [Maori: from the cry of the bird.] 
The Green Alpine Parrot of New Zealand (.Vestor 
notabilis , which destroys sheep in order to prey 
upon their kidncy-fat. 

It was originally frugivorous, but had become before 1881 
a pest to sheep-farmers in the Southern .Vips of N. Z 

1862 J. Von Haast Explor. Head Waters Waitaki in 
Geol, Westland (1879) 36 (Morris) A nuinber of large green 
alpine pariots. .the kea ofthe natives, 1871 Nalure LV. 489 1 
‘The Kea. .may be seen and heard in certain localities amidst 
the wild scenery of the Southern Alps in the middle island of 
New Zealand. 1883 Standard 7 Sept. 5/2 The rabbit, the 
sparrow, and the kea are getting so numerous that.. the 
Squatters are almost in despair. 1895 sues 20 Dec. 13/1 
The Kea of New Zealand .a mountain parrot naturally 
fiugivorous, which has developed a fatal taste for inutton, 

Kea., a frequent dial. Sc. and N. Ing.) repre- 
sentative of Ca-, A’a-, as in heake, keale, cte. 

Keach (kif), v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4 
keche, keeche, kyche, 6 kiche, 6-7 keech, 7 
keatch, ketch, ;- keach. [Of obscure origin: 
cf. CLEAcH v. (sense 3).] ¢rans. To take up 
(water, etc.) with a shallow vessel; to scoup up, 
ladle out: =CLeEAcH v. 3. 

1387 Trevis, //ieden (Rolls) VILL 235 Ye schal kecche 
up water [v, rx. kyche, cleche} 1598 Florio, /nt/ngerc, to 
dip in, to kiche up [16artokeech up} 1621 /érd,, Attingere, 
«eto diaw or keach water. c 1682 J. Coitixs Salty Fishery 
89 The Oyle will swim at top, from: whence it may be 
keeched witha pot. 1881 Ox/fordsh. Gloss. Suppl., Keach 
up, to take up water by ladling. 

llence Kea‘ehing vé/. sb., in Comb. keaching- 
ladle; keaching-net = CLEACHING-NET. 

1624-5 Althorp AS. in Simpkinson The Washingtons 
(1860) App. p. lix, For mending the drag nett & for z new 
keatching netts. 1633-4 /ésd¢. p. Ixin, To the tinker for 
mending the keeching ladle tn the kitching. 

Keach, keagh, variants of K1aven, Sc. 

+ Keach-cup. Oés. rare—". [f. keach vb. dial, 
to toss +Cup,] A toss-pot, drunkard. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 216 Gif be gulchecuppe [C. keache cuppe, 
7. kelche cuppe) weallinde bres to drincken. 

+Kead, obs. form of Cane s6.2 

1688 R. Jlotme Armoury u. 176/z Kead Lamh, when 
brought up without the help, or sucking of the Ewe. 

+ Keak (kék), v. Obs. rare. Also 6 keke, 7 
keake, keek. [Imitative.] zzfr. To cackle. 

1845 AscHaM Jo.roph, u. (Arb.) 130 Theues on a night had 
stolne lupiter, had a gouse not a kekede. 1598 Hlerrings 
Sayle Aij, Helpe sportfull Muse to tune my gander-keaking 
quill, 162z J. Taytor (Water P.) Taylor's Goose Wks. 
(1630) 1. 104/1 The sober Goose .. did harshly keake and 
hisse. 1634 T. Jounson Parcy's Chirurg. uw. (1678) 4z The 
Geese ae care, that by their keeking and their noise, they 
do not expose themselves to the rapacity of Lirds of prey. 

+ Keak, sd. Obs. rare—'. In7 keake. [f. prec. 
vb.] A cackle, cackling. 

1600 ‘Breton Pasquils Mad-cappe (1626) B, He.. Must be 
attentive to the Ganders keake, Or giue a plaudite, when 
the Goose doth speake. [1878 Cusubid. Gloss. Suppl, Kay’, 
the cry of a goose.) 

Keal, -e, Keallach, Keame, Keap, var. 
JKEEL, KELLACH, KEMB, KEP. 

Keap-, Kep-, Keaping-stane, Sc. forms of 
CoreE-, CoPING-STONE. 

1610 Burgh Ree. Aberdeen (Spalding Club) I]. 300 The 
keaping stane to be of outlairis, frie wark, and boulted with 
imme. 1667 J. Lamont Deary (1810) 246 By the fall of a 
keap-stone.. his head was bruised into pieces. 

eare, Kearl, Kearmas, Kearn(e, Kear- 
nach, Keatch, Keather, obs. or var. fi. Kier, 
Cart, Keruis, CAIRN, KERN, KERNAUGH, KEACH, 
CATHER. 

Keave, dial, form of Cave sé.andzv. Keaver, 
obs. f. Kiver. Keavle, Sc. dial. f. CAvet sé.) 

Keb (keb), 54.1 focal. Also 6 kebbe, g kebb. 
[Etymology uncertain; cf. G. Aibbe, kippe, ewe.] 
A ewe that has lost her lamb, or whose lamb is 
still-born. Also heb-czve. 

1470-73 in Rec. Andover 20 Rec’ pro viij ovibus ecclie 
vocat[is] Kebbys viij. 1549 Compl. Seot. vi 66 Baytht 
gouis and lammis, kebbis and dailis, 1581 J. Bert Hacddon's 
Axnsw. Osor. 431 b, Full of sicknesse, and like an olde kebbe 
full of wrinckles, 31822 W. J. Napirr Pract. Store/arm. 
60 Of lambs, the superabundance of twins has far exceeded 
the loss by kebbs. 1824 Gallocid. Encycl., Keb-Ewes. 

b. Comé., as keb-house (see quot.). 

1886 C. Scott Sheep-Farming 118 Such a shed..is termed 
a keb-house,—a ‘keb’ being a ewe that has lost her lamb, 
and the house the place wbere she may be confined while 
being made to adopt another. a . 

+ Keb, kebb, 56.2, var. CaB 56.7 O6s., Cavalier. 

¢1645 T. Tutty Siege Carlisle (1840) 45 ¥* whole body 

charging, tbe Kebs were put to a second retreat. 1664 
Depos. Cast. York (Surtees) 118 Hee would banish both the 
informer and all his like, kebbs as tbey were. 

+ Keb, 7.1 O6s. rare. [Perh. from root of MDu. 
hebbelen, E.¥ ris. Rabbeln to chatter, babble; MDu. 
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habbelen (Du. hibbelen), 1.G. kabbeln to quarrel, 
disputé.] zztr. To boast, brag. 

€1315 SHOREHAM G6 Wanne he aldey swereth ydelleche, 
In kebbynge and in caute.  /dsd. 111 Jef that kebbede eny 
of ous, Ich wo3t wel that he lez /dr2., Wyth kebbynges 
aperte. 

Keb (heb), 7? dal. (Cf. Ken 56.1] iutr. Of 
a ewe: a. ‘To cast a lamb prematurely, or dead. 
b. 70 heb at, to refuse to suckle (a lamb), 

1816 Scott Si. Divar/ ii, Bewitching the sheep, causing 
the ewes to‘keb’, 1883 Granam Hitings 11, 36 (E.D.D.) 
She wad heb at it, as the black ew did at :he white ew's 
lamb, 1893 Woerthumtld. Gloss., Keb, to drop a dead lamb. 

Hence Kebbed kebd), ¢A/ a. 

1824 Blackw. Mlag. XV.181 A kebbed ewe is one whose 
lamb dies. 1893 .Vorthunbld, Gloss, »v., When a lamh 
dies in birth it is called a kebbed lamb and the mother 
a kebbed yow. 

Kebar, kebir, var. Canin, pole, spar. Sc. 

+ Ke‘bber. O/s. Also& kebbar. [? Kelated 
to Kes 56.1] An old or diseased sheep which is 
removed ftom the flock ; a crone. 

1538 Exvvor Ard, Rerecule wel reiycule oues, sheepe 
drawen out of the fulde for aege or sychenesse, kebbers, 
crones, or cullyars. 1621 Cotur, sv. Kebaut, Brebis de 
rebut Drapes, Cullen Kel bers; old, o1 diseased sheepe 
which be not worth keeping. 1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3) v., 
Kebbers or Cullers, refuse Sheep taken out of the Flock. 

Ke bbie, ke-bby. orth and Sc. (cf. Kipure, 
Kinne.) A staff or stick with a hooked head. 

1816 Scott Olid Mort. xiv, Ane o' them was gaun to strike 
my mither wi’ the side o’ his Lroadsword—So | got up my 
kebbie at thein, and said I wad gie them as gude. 1899 
Crumbld. Gloss. 82/2 Nebby stick, atook-headed walking. 
stick; shepheids crook. |Also sedly.] 

Kebbuck ke bak). Sc. lorms: s-6 cabok, 
7 kebeck, 8 cabbac(k, 9 kebbock, kibbock, 
(kebec), 8-kebbuek. [Of obscure origin: Gael. 
cibag cheese, not in Irish, may be from Se.] A 
cheese: sometimes denoting a special kind (see 
qnot.1816). Formerly also a k&cbbutck of cheese. 

¢1470 Hesxryson Vor. Fah, x. (hox & Wolf) xviii, Ye sall 
ane cabok haif in to your hand. /bsd. axiv. 1493 Acta 
Audit. (1839) 176/2 .\ cabok of cheiss takin for a halfpenny. 
1565 /resithick Burgh Rec. 1834) 68 Ane cabok of cheys 
1715 Ramsay Christ's Airk Gr. uu. xx, \kebbuck that maist 
could creep. 1785 Iiukns Cotter’s Saturday Nt. xi, The 
daine brings forth To grace the lad, her weel-hained 
kebbuck. 1816 Scott Ofd A/ort. vii, A huge kebbock— 
a cheese, that is, made with ewe-milk mixed with cow's milk, 
1893 Crockett Stickit Min/istcr 276 A little round kebbuck. 

attrib, 1787 Beans /foly Fair xxv, An’ dinna, for a 
kebbuck-heel, Let lasses by affronted. 

Kebla, Keblock, Kebob, Kecche, Keche, 
var, or obs. ff. Kipian, Keprock, CABos, Catcu v., 
KEacuH wv. 

+Kechel. Oés. rare. (OF. cacil. prob, cécil = 
MING. chuechel (G. dial. kiichel) :—*hokilo- related 
to OHG. chuoche (MHu. huoche, G. kuchen), 
MLG. £oke:—*kokon-; f. *kok-, ablatut-variant of 
*hak-, whence CAKE, q.v. Sce also NicuEL.] A 
little cake. Af God's kechel. a cake given as alms 
in the name, or for the sake. of God (ef. Gop 16 ¢). 

a joo Efinal Gloss. 903 Tortum coccil. ¢ 1200 ORs1N 8662 
Acc allre firrst mace bu to me Pzeroffe an litell kechell. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sompn. T. 39 Yif vs a busshel whete malt 
or reye, A goddes kechy] [z.7"7, cl, -il] or a trype of cheese. 

Kechene, -in e, -ing, ctc.,ubs ff KitcHen. 

Keck (kek), 56. Now dia’. [A sing. of hex, 
kecks, mistaken as a pl. form.] Any of the large 
Umbellifere, or their hollow stems: = KEx. 
Broad-leaved Keck, the Cow Parsnip (/feracleum 
Sphoudylium\; Trumpel-keck, ? Wild Angelica. 

a 1624 Br. M. Smitu Seri. (1632) 234 The old man threw 
a dart; it had been as good he had thrown a kecke ora 
straw. 1706 Puitiips, Kecks, dry Stalks. 1821 Care W727. 
AMinstr. U1. 100 Half hid in meadow-sweet and keck’s high 
flowers. 1827 — Sheph. Cal, eic. Last of Autumn xi, 
Truinpet-kecks .. Whose hollow stalks inspired such eager 
joy. 1887 5S. Ciesh. Gloss. s.v., AS dry as a keck. 

b. Cowd., as keck-stalk; +keck-bugioss, some 


medicinal herb. 

@1693 Uroviart Rabelais wm. xxxi, The Fervency of 
Lust is abated by .. Chastree, Mandrake, Bennet, Keck- 
buglosse [F. orchis le petit) 1821 Crare Sonn. Nigh: in 
Vill. Minstr. 11.179 From keck-stalk cavity, or hollow bean. 

Keck (kek), v. [Echoic. 

Cf. 1575 Gam. Gurton w. ii, Till 1 made her olde wesen 
to answere again, kecke.]} ; ‘ 

1. ¢ntr. ‘Yo make a sound as if about to vomit; 
to retch; to feel an inclination to vomit; hence éo 
heck at, to reject (food, medicine, etc.) with loath- 
ing. Also fy. expressing strong ‘dislike or disgust. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 11. 148 Their pouder is .. ordained 
for them who .. are ready to keck and heaue at euery little 
thing. 1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. Introd. Wks. (1851) 265 
Tbe worser stuffe she strongly keeps in her stomach, but the 
better she is ever kecking at, and is queasie. 1681 TEMPLE 
Mem. 1. Wks. 1731 1. 335, 1 had propos'd Lord Hallifax as 
one of tbe Lords, whom the King had indeed keck’d at.. 
more than any of the rest. 1710 Swirr Leff, (1767) III. 62, 
I have taken a whole box of pills, and keckt at them every 
night. 1821 Lams &/ia Ser. 1. Iniperf. Symp, lf they 
can sit with us at table, why do they keck at our cookery? 

= Kink uv.) (Cf, Norw. &7he.) 

1721 Baitey, To Acck, Neckle, to make a Noise in the 
Throat, by reason of Difficulty in Breathing. __ 

2. intr. Of a bird: To utter a sound like feck. 


KED. 


1844 in Whitelaw Bk. Seot. Song (1875) 347/2 Our grey 
clocking hen she gaed Kecking her lone. 1878 P, Ronixson 
Indian Garden. Green Parrots, The hawk now and again 


affords healthy: excitement to a score of crows who keck at 
lim as he flaps unconcerned .. through the air. 

Hence Ke‘eking vh/. sh. 

1709 Kambling Fuddle-Caps 12 Ving ready to spew, I 


su eit by his kecking. 1752 Stack in /Ail. Trans. 
XLVIL 275 When this medicine produces nothing more 
than keckings at stomach. 

+ Ke‘chish, 2. Ods. rare. [f. Keck v. + -181 1] 
Inclined to keck ; squeamish. 

1603 Hlottann Plutarch’s Mor, 781, Inordinate passion of 
vomiting, called Cholera, is nothing different from a keckish 
stomacke and a desire to cast. 

Keckle ke'k’!),v.! Forms: 6 kekell, kekkyl, 
6 7 kekle, 7- keckle. [var. (chiefly Sc.) of 
CACKLE v.1, and in sense 2 of CHECKLE 7. ] 

l. tvtr. Of a hen or other bird: To cackle. 

1513 Doucias /# ness vin. Prob 118 And kais keklis on the 
tulffabone. 1549 Compl, Scot. vi. 39 Quhilk gart the hennis 
kekkyl 1635 Larrivee AVi Discip. (1643) 35x That will 
not take the liberty of a len to keckle over her owne 
egge. 1883 Grauam Writings 11. 31 (E. D. D.) Whan the 
hens begin to keckle. 

2. Of a person: Tochuckle.langh. giggle, CHECK LE. 

1§13 Dovcias sEneis v. iv. 49 The Troianis lauchis fast 
seand lym fall, And, hym behaldand swym, thai keklit all. 
1728 Ramsay Seb of Dunblane i, For fainness, deary, Ii 
Far ye keckle. 1833 M. Scott Jom Cringle xi. (1859) 246 

fe keckled at his sinall joke very complacently, 

b. frans. Vo utter with or express by chuckling. 

1857 Kixcstry Two ¥’. Ago iv. 1. 104 ‘Ah, you're a wag, 
Sir’, keckled the old nan, 1874 Liste Carr Jud. Gwynne 
I. ii, 58 Then she keckled a tiny laugh of supreme derision. 

llence Ke’ckling wv6/. sh. and ppl. a. 

1719 Ramsay 37a. Answ. J/amilton xx, Gin ony . Ca’ 
me conceited keckling chucky. 1790 Scots Songs li. 51 
&\ keckling hen To lay her eggs in plenty. 1834 fi. Scotr 
Cruise Alidge xai, The laughing, and fistling, and keckling 
we heard. 

Keckle (ke*k’1), 7.2 Naut. See also CACKLE 7.2 
{ktym. unknown.] é7aus. To case a cable or 
hawser with rope in order to prevent chafing. 

2627 Capt. Smitu Seaman's Gram. vil. 30 To keckell or 
sarue the Cable, as is said, is .. to bind sume old clouts to 
keepe it from galling in the Hawse or Ring. 1678 Puittirs 
(ed. 4), Acchle (in Navigation), to turn a small Rope about 
the Cable or Volt-rope, when we fear the galling of the 
Cable in the Hawse. 1882 Nares Scamanship (ed. 6) 24 
Keckling a hawser [is| serving it over with rope, which 
keeps it from being cbafed. 

Hence Ke‘ekling v6/. sh.; also concer. (sce quot.). 

1753 Cuamares Cycl. Supp. s.v., When the cables gaul in 
the hawse .. the seamen wind some sinall ropes about them; 
and this is called &cckling, 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
(1789), Aaieling, or Aecling, a name given to any old ropes, 
which are wound about a cable. 

Ke'ckle, v.3 dia/. [fieq.of Keck.] = Keck v. 1. 

1619 W. WHateLy God's /fusé. & (1622) 72 The hypocrite 
+. can swallow a Cammell with the same throat, which did 
even keckle at a Gnat. 1893 Northumdld. Geoss., Kechle, 
.. to make a noise in the throat when swallowing. 

Keckle (ke'k’l), 56. Sc. [f. Kickin v.!] a. A 
short spasmodic laugh; a chuckle. b. Cackling, 


chattering, etc. (Cf. CAcKLE 56. 3b.) 

1820 Blackw. SJag. V1. 260 Miss Becky Glibbans gave 
a satirical keckle at this 1822 Gatt Provost xii. (1842) 38 
‘I’ gude faith’, cried the bailie. with a keckle of exultation, 
‘heres proof enough now’, 1871 W. ALEXANDER Johnny 
Gith xlvi, (1873) 257 A bit keckle 0’ a lauch. 

Keckle-meckle. A/ining. 206s. (See quot.) 

3747 Hooson A/iner's Dict. Kivb, Keekle-Meckle. The 
poorest kind of mines that yields Ore, and the Ore is of the 

rest sort... Acekle-Afcekle Stuff has the Ore run with it 
in small Strings and Races, or spotted with it much like 
3irds Eyes. 

+Ke-cklish, 2. Oés. rare. 
-18SH1,] = KecKi5i. 

1601 Hottanp /liny xx. xiv, The female Penyroiall .. 
staieth a kecklish stomack. /6id. xxi. Proeme. 

Kecks, Kecksie, variants of KEx, Kexy. 

Keck-shoes, -shose, obs. variant of Kicksnaw. 

Kecksy (ke’ksi). Chiefly die/. Also 7 keksy, 
9 kieksey, kexy, gicksy. [f. Zecks, KEX, prob. 
by taking the pl. sexes as = kexies.] = Kex, a 
hollow plant-stem. 

1599 SHaks. //en. V, Vv. ii 52 Hatefull Docks, rough 
Thistles, Keksyes, Burres. 1800 Hurvis Fav. Village 109 
Thou .. frost, that in a night... covers the lake, E’en to the 
kicksey vulnerable. 1816 Coterince Lay Scrm. in Biog. 
Lit. (x882) 326 Among other odd burrs and kecksies. 1825 
Britton Beauties Wilts. Wl. (E.1D.S), Kecks, Kecksy. 
1886 SIV. Linc. Gloss. sv. Kex, As dry as an old kecksy. 

+Ke'cky, 2. Ods. rare—'. [f. Keck 56. + -¥.] 
Of the nature of a keck or kex; = KEXY. 

@19711°Grew (J.), A sort of cane. .[which] consisteth of hard 
and fiseesh cylinders, mixed with a soft kecky body. 

Ked, kade \ked, kéd). Also 6 cade, 7 
(?kidde), kaid, 8-9 kead. (Of unknown deriva- 
tion; the phonology points to cade as the ety- 
mological form ; this would give north.Eng. and 
south.Se. kead, kedde, which, on the analogy of 
hedd head, would be anglicized as head, hed (ked).] 
A sheep-tick or sheep-louse (Afelophagus ovinus). 

1570 Levins Wanip.8 A cade, sheepe louse. a 1605 Mont- 
comerie Flyting w. Polwart 492 Some, luikand lyce, in tbe 
crowne of it keeks; Some choppes tbe kiddes into their 
cheeks, 1653 W. Lawson Comm. Secr. Angling in Arb. 
Garner 1. 196, 1 ratber tbink the kades and other filth that 


[f, KeckLe v.3 + 


* KEDGE. 


fall from sheep do so glut the fish that they will not take any 
artificial bait. 1097 CLELAND Poems 34 (Jam.) Their swarms 
of vermine, and sheep kaids Delights to lodge, beneath the 
plaids. 178: J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Kead,a sheep's louse. 1813 Wann. & Cust. in Ann. Reg. 
443/2 The sheep are very much infested by vermin known 
in England by the name of ticks or keds. 1842-5: H. 
Stepnens Bk. of Farm (1891) II. 140 Keds become most 
numerous when sheep get from a lean to a better condition. 

Ked, kedde, var. #7dde, pa. t. and pa. pple. of 
Kitue v. Keddah, var. Kaepa. Keddie, 
Keddle, kedel(l, Kede, obs. ff. Kinpy s6.l, 
Kkipp.eE, Kip sé. 

Kedge (kez), sd. [? short for KEDGE-ANcHoR. 
Also catch: see CatcH 56.3] = KencE-aNcHor. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Alarine (1789), Kedgc, a small anchor 
used to keep a ship steady whilst she rides in a harbour or 
river, particularly at the turn of the tide. .. The kedges are 
also .. useful in transporting a ship, z¢. removing her from 
one part of the Ritbour to another, by means of ropes. 
1833 M. Scott Yom Cringle 1x. (1859) 197 The schooner 
every now and then taking the ground, but sbe was always 
quickly warped off again by a kedge. 1854 H. Mutter 
Sch. & Schit. (1858) 22 The other moiety of the men, tug- 
ging hard on kedge and haulser, drew the vessel off. 

Comb. 1836 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) X11. 684/1 This is .. 
prevented by a kedge-rope that hinders her from approach- 
ing it. 

Kedge, a. £. Angi. dial. Also 5 kygee, 
kydge \?kyde), 9 kidge. [Of unknown etym.; 
cf. Kency, Capey.] Brisk, lively; in good spirits. 

c1440 Promp, Parz. 274/2 Kygge, or ioly (7/7. kydge, P. 
kyde), yocundus, hillaris, vernosus. 1674 Ray S. § E. 
Countrey Words 69 Kedge, brisk, budge, lively, Sufi 1802 
Bioomriero Rural 7., Rich. 4 Kate xxiv, I'm surely grow- 
ing young again; I feel myself so kedge and plump. 1829 
H. Murray North America V1. ut iii. 367 Are his spirits 
kedge? 1856 in 17. S. Stsupson's Life (1899) 30, I ain't so 
well to-day as I was yesterday: I was quite kidge then. 

Kedge (kedz),v. Naut. Also 7 kedg. [Verh. 
a specialized variant of CapGE v. For the change 
from @ to e, cf. keg, ketch, from cag, catch, etc. 

The earliest forms evidenced are those of the vbl. sb. 
hedging in the comb. cagging-anchor, -cable, and tbe agent- 
n. kedycr (cagger) which are perh. to be referred to CancE 
z. in the sense ‘tie, fasten’. The vb. may be a back-forma- 
tion from this, after the special sense was developed.] 

iutr, a. ‘Yo warp a ship, or move it from one 
position to another by winding in a hawser attached 
to a small anchor dropped at some distance; also 
trans, to warp. b. Of aship: To move by means 
of kedging. 

1627 Carr. SmitH Seaman's Gram. vii. 29 The least are 
called Kedgers, to use in calme weather .., or to kedg vp 
and downe a narrow Riuer. 1678 Puituirs (ed. 4), Zo 
Acdge, to set up the loresail or Foretopsail and Missen, 
and set a Ship to drive with the Tide [1706 letting fall, and 
lifting up the Kedge-Anchor, as often as Occasion serves] 
when in a narrow River we would bring her up or down, 
the Wind being contrary to the Tide. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Bef. Mast xxiv. 75 She went to windward as though she 
werekedging. 1897 tr. Wausen's Farthest North 1.166 We 
*kedged ’ the Fram with her anchor just clear of the bottom. 

So Kedging (ke'dzin) vé/. sd. (also 5 cagger- 
ing (2), cagg(e)-, kaggyng), warping with a 
kedge-anchor; also aitrid. 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen. V/I (1896) 52 Cables .. vj, Caggering 
[sic] cables..j. 1486 J/éfd. 12 A caggeyng cable wey- 
ing mciij quarterons. /dzd. 18 Caggyng cable..j. 1495 
/bid. 192 Kaggyng Ankers .. ij. 1497 /é7d. 290 Ankers of 
diuerse sortes . Caggyng Ankers j, Warpyng Ankers j. 
1627 Carr. SmitH Seaman's Gram, vit. 29 They row by her 
wile an Anchor in a boat, and ..so by a Hawser winde 
her head about,. and this is kedging. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s.v., They. .let fall [a small anchor] in the middle of 
the Stream, and so wend or turn her Head about, lifting the 
Anchor up again...This work is called Kedging,..and the 
Anchor..the Kedger, or Kedge-Anchor. 1830 Marryar 
King's Own xiii. 1891 Times 24 Oct. 6/6 That he had, during 
a calm, propelled the Minnow by means of kedging. 

Kedge-anchor. Now sare. [f. KEpcE v. 
Rarely catch-anchor: see Catcu 56.3] A small 
anchor with an iron stock used in mooring or 


warping ; = KEDGE sé, 

1704 [see prec.]. 1706 PuiLtirs, Aedge-Anchors, are small 
Anchor[s] us’d in calm Weather, and in a slow stream, 
1712 E. Cooke oy. S. Sea 2 Came to with our Kedge- 
Anchor. 1899 F. T. Butten Log Sea-waif110 The miserably 
slow method of warping out by a kedge-anchor, 

+ Kedgell, obs. form of CupcEL. 

1578 Wills § Inv. N.C. (Surtees, 1860) 19 To John Hed- 
worthe, .. my browne kedgell stafe for a token. 

+Kedger!. Oés. [f. KepcE v.+-rrl.] A 
small anchor or grapnel; = KeEpcr sé. 

1497 Waval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 281 Ankers called 
Caggers. 1626 Capt. SmitH Accid. Vng. Seanten 16 The 
streame Anchor, graplings or kedgers. 1630 — Trav. 4 
Adv. 40 They boorded him againe as before; and threw 
foure kedgers or grapnalls in iron chaines. 1704 [see 
hedging above]. 1727-51 in CHamBers Cyci. s.v. Kedging. 

Kedger 2, dial. form of Cancer. 

1696 Phil. Trans. X1X. 343 Tbe Decoy-men Contract for 
them all at a certain Rate per Dozen, which the Carryers 
(Kedgers) are obliged to take off their Hands. [Still dial., 
Yorksh., Norfolk, etc.; see E. D. D.] 


|| Kedgeree (ke-dzar7). Forms: 7 kits-, ketch., 
quiche-, kichery, cutcherry, 8 kitcheree, -aree, 
9 kedjerie; keg-, kedg-, kidgeree, khichri. 
[Hindi 2hichyz, Skr. 2'rsara ‘dish of rice and 
sesamum’.] An Indian dish of rice boiled with 
split pulse, onions, eggs, butter, and condiments ; 


657 


also, in European cookery, a dish made of cold 
fish, boiled rice, eggs, and condiments, served hot. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav, 8x Their ordinary 
Diet being onely Avfsery, which they make of Beans 
pounded, and Rice, which they boile togetber. .. Then they 
put thereto a little Butter melted. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. 
India 4 P.81 Their delightfullest Food being only Cutchery, 
a sort of Pulse and Rice mixed together. /d/. 320 Here 
is great Plenty of what they call Aetchery. 1727 A, Hamit- 
ton New Acc. £. Ind. 1. xiv. 161 Some Doll and Rice, 
being mingled together and boyled, make Kitcheree, 1816 

Quiz’ Grand Alaster 51 The servant enters with a 
disb, Containing kedgeree and fish. 1867 Br, Fraser in 
Hughes Life (1887) 143 Kedgeree is a capital thing for 
breakfast. 1879 Mrs. James Jud. Househ. Managent. 88 
Kegeree is composed of the remains of cold fish, and is 
usually a breakfast dish, 18.. Mrs. Beaton /ouseh. 
Alanazenit, 140 Kegeree. 

b. Comb., as kedgeree-pot, a large earthen- 
ware pipkin, used for holding water and cooking, 

@1826 Heser Frvd. (1828) 1. 123 On the Hoogly very large 
nets .. are used, with Kedgeree pots for floats. 1830 Moun. 
TAIN in Afem. (1857) vi. 117 A small raft of Kedgeree pots, 
1839 THackEray J/azor G. i, To boil tbem in kedgeree pots. 

Kedging: see KEvGE vz. 

Kedgway, obs. form of Kasawau. 

Kedgy, dial. f. Capcy, brisk, sprightly. 

1719 Ramsay Ef. to Arbuckle 132 When we're kedgy o’er 
our claret. 17..— Ef. to Hamilton ii, Kedgy carles think 
nae lang, When stoups and trunchers gingle. 

Kedjaveé, Kedie, var. KagJawau, KIpDLE sé, 


EKedlock (ke-dlgk). Oés. exc. dia? Forms: 
(? 1 eedele), 4 ketelok, 6 kedlok, 7— ketlock, 
7-8 cadlock, 9 keblock, Kellock, 6- kedlock. 
8. 6-8 chadlock, 9 chedlock. [app. repr. OE. 
cedele ‘herb mercury’, of unknown etym.; the 
difficulties as to form and orig. meaning are the 
same as in the case of the synonymous CHARLOCK, 
q.v. Connexion with the synon. G. hettich, LG. 
hiddich, Da. dial. kiddik, has been suggested. ] 

1. A popular name of Field Mustard (Sizapis 
arvens?s) and other yellow-flowered cruciferous 
plants common as field-weeds ; = CHARLOCK. 

[a4 1000 Ags. Voc.in Wr.-Wiilcker 297/30 Mercudlialis, cedelc, 
cytlic. crooo Sax. Leechd. 1. 34 llerba mercurialis pxt is 
cedelc.] 13.. Hampore Psalter xxxvi. 2 (MS. S.) Gressis 
pat grouys bi paim ane in be feld, as brisokis, or ketelokes. 
1523 FitzHers. Husb. § 20 Kedlokes hath a leafe lyke rapes, 
and bearetha yelowe floure,and isan yll wede, 1620 Mark- 
HAM Farew. //us6. (1625) 34 Darnell, ketlocks, docks, rape, 
and such like herball stuffe. 1794 Martyn /V/ora Rust. U1. 
ror It [Stxafis arvensis) is known among husbandmen by 
the names of Charlock, Carlock, Garlock, Chadlock, Cadlock, 
and Kedlock. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Runch, Cherlock, Ched- 
tock, or Kedlock. 1890 Gloucester Gloss., Kedlocks, ketlocks, 
kellock, or ketlock. " 

2. Identified with Krx. 

1694 Westmacott Script. Herd. (1695) 86 Hemlock .. 'tis 
known to most, being called also Kex, or Kedlock. 1887 
S. Chesh. Gloss., Nedlock (ky'ed-lik), an umbelliferous plant. 

Kee, s.w. dial. f. Aye, pl. of Cow: cf. Key sé.4 

1714 Gay Sheph. Week u. 21 Cicly the Western Lass that 
tends the Kee, The Rival of the Parson’s Maid was She. 
[Note :—Kec, a West-Country Word for Kine or Cows.] 
a1746 E.cmoor Scolding (E. D. S.) 202 Whan tha goast to 
tha melking o’ tha Kee, 

+ Kee, weakened form of gzo(th: cf. Ka v.? 

1602 WVarcissus (1893) 575 le bee at hand, kee pickpurse, 

Kee, Keeble, obs. ff. Kry s4.1, KIBBLE 54.3 

Keech (k7t{), sé. Obs. exc. dial, Also keach. 
[Of obscure origin. Some mod. dialects (Wilts, 
Hants) have a vb. keech to congeal, consolidate 
(as fat). Sense 2 appears to be related to the 
root of KEcHEL; but cf. quot. 1879 in 1.] 

1. A lump of congealed fat; the fat of a slaugh- 
tered animal rolled up into a lump. Also aval. 
with other allied meanings. 

In quot. 1613 referring to Cardinal Wolsey, as the son of 
abutcher. Yadlow catch in 1 Hen. IV, u. iv. 252 is ex- 
plained by some editors as ¢fadlow heech. ; 

[1597 Suaks. 2 f7/ex. /V, 1. i. 101 Did not goodwife Keech 
the Butchers wife come in then?) ora Fen. WIT, 1.3.55, 
I wonder, That such a Keech can with his very bulke Take 
vp the Rayes 0’ th’ beneficiall Sun, And keepe it from 
the Earth. (Cf. STEEVENS xofe (1778).] 1773 JouNSoNn in 
%. & Stecvens' Shaks. Hen. VIII, wi, A keech is a solid 
Iump or mass. A cake of wax or tallow formed into a 
mould is called yet in some places a keech. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word.bk., Keech,a cake of consolidated 
fat, wax, or tallow. 1886 Exwortuy IW. Som, Word.bk., 
Keech, the fat from the intestines of slaughtered animals; 
the caul. It is usually rolled up while warm into a solid lump. 

2. (See quot. Cf. A. & Q. oth s. VIE 94/2.) 

1677 LitrLeton Lat. Dict., Keech, akind of Cake, collyra, 
tibum. 1854 Miss Baxer Worthampt. Gloss., Keech, a 
large oblong or triangular pasty, made at Cbristmas of 
raisins and apples chopped togetber. 

Hence Keech v. dza/. (see quots.). 

1863 Parnes Dorset Gloss., Ketch, Keach, to set hard, as 
melted fat cooling. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word.bh., 
Keech, to consolidate, as warm fat, wax, etc. does in cooling. 
1893 IWVilts. Gloss. s.v. Catch, Keach, Keatch, to grow 
thick, as melted fat wben setting again, 

Keech, Keed, obs. ff Keacu z., Kip s6.1 

Keef, Keejang: see Ker, KiDAnc. 

Keek (kzk), v. Now only Se. and zorth. dal. 
Forms: 4 kike, kyke, keke, 5 keky(y)n, kek, 
5-6 Sc. keik, 7~ keek. [Not known in OE,, but 
has LG. cognates: MDnu. Aiken, kieker (Du. hizkez), 


KEEL. 


LG. &tkeu (formerly sometimes used in HG.); Da. 
hige, Sw. and Norw. ézka (prob. from LG.). MDn. 
and LG. had also &éckezx (employed by Luther). 

It is not clear whether the original ME. form was diken 
or £iken ; the former would agree with the continental forms, 
but the latter would better explain the variant 4é4en, from 
which the mod. &eeé has come down. It is noticeable that 
the vowel of £eeé coiresponds with that of other words of 
similar meaning, as peek, peep, peer, Sc. teet, and may be 
due to analogy or feeling of appropriateness.] 

1. zztr. To peep; to look privily, as through 
a narrow aperture, or round a comer; f to glance, 
gaze (obs.). 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Miller's T. 259 This Nicholas sat capyng 
euere vp-righte As he bad kiked [z.77. kykyd, keked] on the 
newe moone. J/é/d, 655 Into the roof they kiken (so dest 
AISS.; aiso kyken, keken, kepen, loken], and they cape. 
¢ 1400 Beryn All that he set his eye on, or aftir list to 
keke Anoon he ehald it have. c1440 Prop. Parv. 269/2 
Kekyyn, or priuely waytyn (K,, //., S., 2. kekyn), zztzor, 
observo. 15872 Satir. Poems Reform. xxxii. 47 In hoill 
and boir we byde.. Dar not keik out for Rebellis that 
dois ryde, a1605 Montcomrrie Flyting w. Polwart 491 
Some .. in the crowne of it keeks, a@172z4 in Ramsay 
Tea-t. Alisc. (1733) I. 60 Keek into the draw-well, Janet. 
180z in Anderson Cumdid, Ball. 28, | keek by the hay- 
stack, and lissen, For fain wad I see Sally Gray. 1889 
Barrie Window Thrums xvi. 146 Up you'll be, keekin’.. 
tbrough the blind to see if the post’s comin’. 

b. fg. Of things. 

¢1470 Henryson Jor. Fad, viii. (Preach. Swallow), Quhen 
columbine up keikis throw tbe clay. 1723 Ramsay Fair 
Assembly xxiv, Where they appear, nae vice dare keek. 1790 
A. Witson Discons. Wren Poet. Wks. (1846) 95 The morn 
was keeking frae the east. 18.. H. S. Rippett Poet. Wks. 
(1871) I. 36 (EK, D. D.) The nest o' the birds keeking out 
between The leaves and the roots. 

2. In verbal phrases used as sbs., as Leek-222-the- 
stoup, keek-round-coruers. 

1721 Kexty Scot. Prov. 226 Keek in the Stoup was 
neer a good Fellow. 1894 Crocketr Kaiders 307, 1 want 
nae spies and keek-roon-corners in my hoose! 

3. Comb. Keek-bo, peep-bo! bo-peep; Keek- 
bogle (.S¢.), hide-and-seek. 

[x79x J. LEarmont Poets 168 Those who now his favour seek 
Wad stand afar, An’ neer play at him bogle keik.] 1835 
Wesster RAymes 11 (E. D. D.) The sun .. seem’d as if 
playing keekbo wi’ the moon. 

Keek (kzk), 56. Se. and north. dial. [f. KEEK 
v.] <A peep; see the verb. 

1773 Fercusson Poems (1785) 215 (IE. D. D.) So glowr the 
saints when first is given A fav'rite keek o’ glore and heaven. 
1785 Burns Hadlowcen xix, He by his shouther gae a 
keek. 1824 Scott Redvauntletch. xii, Take a keek into Pate s 
letter. 1863 in Robson Bards of Tyne 231 Fron it down 
every Quayside-chare there's such a glorious keek, 1886 
Stevenson Avduappcd xviii. 174 Let's take another keek at 
the red-coats. 

b. Comb., as keek-hole, a peep-hole; keek- 
show. a peep-show. 

1883 Sunday Mag. Sept. 574/2 A 1ich assortment of merry- 
go-rounds, keek-shows, and jugglers. 189 R. Forp 7/ustle- 
down 87 (E. D. D.) Keek-holes througb whicb fitful glances 
are obtained, 

Keek, variant of KEaK v. Ods., to cackle. 

Kee-kee, variant of K1z-KIE. 

Keeker (ki*ka1). worth. dial. [f. KEEK v. + 
-En 1] A peeper, a gazer; in A/. the eyes, ‘ peepers’; 
spec. an overlooker or inspector in a coal-pit, who 
sees that the coal is sent up in a proper state. 

1808-18 Jameson, Aeeters, a cant term for eyes. /é7d., 
Starn-keeker, a star-gazer. 1863 in Robson Bards of Tyne 
92 Tell wor keeker aw deed... ‘Yell wor owneis an viewers 
ay how ne mair coal. 1893 Durham Dircct. go Bennett, 
J., keeker, ; 

Keeking-glass. Sc. and zorth, dial. [See 
KEEK v.]_ A looking-glass. 

a 1724 in Ramsay 7ea-¢. Mise. (1733) 1. 60 For the love ye 
bear to me Buy me a keeking-glass. a1796 Burns /v7- 
promptu 3 My face was but the keekin’ glass, An’ there 
ye saw your picture. 1820 Scott AZonasé. xiv, A breast- 
plate you might see to dress your hair in, as well as in that 
keeking-glass, 1882 J. WaLkKerR Faunt & other Pocuis 12 
A bonnie lass That plaits her ringlets at the keeking glass. 

Keek-keek, z/. Sc. and xorth. dial. Also 6 
Sc. keik, keik. [f. KEEK v.J A call used by 
children in the game of hide-and-seek. 

a 1568 Fok & Fynny ce Laing Anc. Poet. Scot, 358 ‘Te 
he’, quod Jynny, ‘keik, keik, I se 30w'. 1893 Northumdbla, 
Gloss., Keek-keek, the word used by children in playing 
hide-and-seek. 

Keel (k7l), 54.1 Forms: 4-6 kele, (4 kelle, 5 
keole, 6 kyele, kile),6-7 keele, Sc. keill, 7— keel. 
[prob. a. ON. 4ypl-r (Da. 479/, Sw. Rol) :—*helu-z ; 
not connected with Du. and G, &ze/ (KEEL 56.7). 
F. gzzlle, in a Ronen document of 1382 (Hatz.- 
Darm.), was prob. also from ON.; Sp. gzz//a, It. 
chiglia may be from French. The sense-develop- 
ment of the English word has been influenced by 


its use to translate L. cavivza keel, hull, ship. 

ON. 4y/r is not parallel, either in sense or form, with the 
OE. (scipes) ce/ae, which in the earliest glossaries 1enders 
L. vostrum beak.] ; . 

1. The lowest longitudinal timber of a ship or 


boat, on which the framework of the whole is built 
up; in boats and small vessels forming a prominent 
central ridge on the under surface; in iron vessels, 
a combination of iron plates taking the place and 
serving the purpose of the keel of a wooden vessel. 
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1352 ‘see Acel-rope in 7b} 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 
11. 233 Pe shinee was .britty cubite high from fe cule [z. 7 
kele}to be hacches. 1398— Barth. De P. Rvv. xxaii. (MS. 

Sod.) If. 17b 1 Alle be bones in fe hody beb ifounded in be 
rigge,as a schippe of pe keole. 1496 aval Ace. llen. V1I 
(1896) 181 For Reparacion..of the Soueraignes grete Hote & 
Jolywat..for the Kele & Belge of the same. 1551 Rosinson 
tr. Jorc's Utop. 1. (1895) 31 Afterwarde thei founde shyppes 
wyth rydged kycles’ 1555 Epes Decadcs 2 The keele or 
bottome of the bigzeste vessell ranne v pon a blynde rocke. 
1611 Froxio, Dare carcna,to giue the keele, lo carene as 
Mariners say. 1622 Matyses auc. Law Merch. 152 Vhen 
shall he {unfit pilot]..lose his hire, vor else (by the law 
of Denmarke) passe thrice vnder the Ships Keele. 1665 
Loud, Gaz No. 5/1 A Vessel you have heard so much of 
with a donble Keel. 1725 Pore Odyss. u. 463 The crooked 
keel the parting surge divides. 1804 Naval Chron. X1. 212 
A boat oversets and lies keel up. 1849 Loscr. Build. Ship 
136 The keel of oak for a noble ship, Scarfed and bolted, 
Straight and stiong, 1869 Sir E. Reeo SAipdardd. vi. 18 The 
keels of iron ships were originally external, and not unfre- 
quently of wood, 1871 R. Niiis Catn//us \yiv. 10 Vesture 
of upright pine with a keel's curved rondure uniting. 

fis. 642 Feitir /foly & Prof. St.1. i. 2 Our good wife 
sets up a sail according to the keel of her husbands estate. 
1898 Lit, Word! 20 May 453 The keel of his education was 
Jaid at Dummer House, near Basingstoke. ; 

b. Wath qualitying terms: bar-keel, a project- 
ing keel formed by a bar or plate; box-keel, 
a composite iron keel whose section is that of a 
box; dish-keel, a kecl formed of 1ron-plates with 
dish-shaped section; qdrop-keel, (a) a ccntre- 
board; (4 a prajecting keel, as distinguished from 
a flat plate-keel; false keel, (a2) an additional 
keel attached to the bottom of the true keel to 
protect it and inctease the stability of the vessel ; 
(#) an external keel subsequently added toa vessel; 
inner keel, the kelson of an iron versel; outer 
keel, the plate-keel in the hull of an iron vessel ; 
plate-keel, a keel formed by a line of tron plates, 
which do not project below the hull; rank-keel, 
a very deep keel; sliding keel, a centre-board ; 
vertical keel (sce quuts. 1883 and 1890); etc. See 
also BILGE-KEEL, fiz-keel (Fin sb. 6), 

1627 False keel [see Facse @. 17 bh 1691 T. H[atr) wfc. 
Vew Juzent. 49 New Siirrups pnt to secure the false Keel. 
1706 Pritvirs, Rant-&ced is a deep Keel, which keeps a Ship 
well from rolling. 1792 Lp, Cuatuam in Maval Chron 
NII. 203 His Majesty's armed Vessel built with sliding 
Keels, 1805 Jr. 201 In the year 1774, that gentle- 
man [Capt. f: Schank, R.N.]} first constructed a Moat 
with sliding keels. 1825 Crank, etc. Shipwrights Scale 
Prices 4 To chisct up the under side of the main or false 
keel. 1874 Tueakce aval Archit, 69 Vhere are three 
principal forms of keel in vogue, viz-—bar, flat plate, and 
centte plate or side bar keels. Of these the fornier is the 
cominonest. 1883 Nakes Constr. Jrouclad 4 “The vertical 
keel. .is placed upright on its edge on the outer keel. It is 
about 34 feet high, and on it, parallel to the outer keel. is 
fastened the inner keel ot W. J. Goroon Foundry 65 
On the blocks is laid the flat keel, which is practically the 
centuc-line of plating; on this is placed the vertical keel, and 
on this come the keelsons. 

e. Phr. t/a kee/, in the hull. Ox (or with, coer 
keel, with the keel level : see EVEN @. 1c. 

15968 Sesirite J/are. Flenting 9 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xilvi, With evin keill befoir the wind Scho is richt fairdy 
with a sail, 1627 Carr. Suman Seaman's Grant. xi. 54 
Trying her sailing..upon an euen Keele. 1643 Paysse 
Sov. Bower Parl, App. 209 Vhose who are in keel [are] as 
safe as those in the shrouds, if the siorme rage. 1867 
FL Francis Augéiug ix, \ steady draw and an even keel. 

OA, aN ship, vessel. | foedic, alter L. carina.) 

@ 1547 Earc Surgey cEueid u. 229 The God that they by 
sea had brought In warped keeles, 1697 Davoren fire. 
Past. Ww. 47 No Keel shall cut the Waves for foreign Ware. 
1870 Moxris £arthdy /'ar. 1.1.16 To buy a new keel with 
my gold, And fill her with such things as she may hold. 

b. A yacht built with a permanent keel instead 
of a centre-board, 

1883 Harper's Jag. Aug. 453/1 Many keels are afloat. 

3. That part of anything which corresponds in 
position, form, or otherwise to a ship's keel; the 
bottom or under surface; a keel-like lower part. 

19726 Lion Aldderti's Archit. 1. 10/1 The keel or bottom 
of any weight. that is to be drawn along,shou‘d be even and 
solid. 1815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 131 Tom knock‘d his 
friend keel upwards on the floor. 1826 J. Apasison S&. 
énform. Ratl-Roads 6 To the part projecting downwards.. 
we may apply the. .designation of the keel of the rail. 

4. A cential ridge along the back or convex sur- 
face of any organ or structure, as a leaf, a petal, 
a glume of grass. the lower mandible of a bird. ete. 

1597 Gerarot //erbal 1. Ixxxvi. 138 The blades of the 
Leeke be long..hauing a kcele or crest in the backside. 
1807 Vancovver Agric. Devon (1813) 327 The full-sized 
North Devon cow,. .open bosom, with a deep chest or keel 
preceding and between its legs. 1851-6 Wooowarp Jollusca 
45 The discoidal ammoniles sometimes. have the keel on 
one side, instead of in the middle. 1852 Dasa Crust. 1. 595 
The beak is rather short..with a keel above. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 214 Leaves with the keel usually setose. 


5. spec. in Bot. and Zool. 

a. The two lowest petals of a papilionaceous corolla, more 
or less united and shaped like the prow of a boat; the carina; 
also any analogous structure in other orders, as the lower 

etal in Polygala.etc. b. A prominent ridge along the 

reastbone of birds of theclass Cavtnatie, at first cartilaginous 
but afterwards becoming ossified. te. A name for the noto- 
chord which appears in an egg during incubation (o/s.). 

1674 N. Fairrax Lulk & Selv. 35 The shaplings or tiny 

hecles of the great Malpighiuses eggs. 1766 Parsons in 
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Phil, Traus. V.N'1. 208 The crane is the neat..which has 
such a turning of the aspera arteria in the keel of the 
sternum, 1770-4 A. Hustrr Georg, ss. (1803) 111. 116 The 
niedullary substance, with what Malpighi calls the keel 
(carina) and the nervous system, are latent in theegg. 1776 
J. Len /atrod. Bot. Explan, Terins 346 Carina, the Keel, 
the lower Petal often in Form of a oat. 1845 Lixotty Sc. 
Sot. ww. (1858) 39 (Velygada) Pie sels Cu of which 
one is anterior and larger than the rest (the Aced), 1870 
Rotteston Anti Lefe Introd. §5 Itirds are divided into 
two orders, the Aatit.c, in which the sternum has no crest 

and the Carfaate,in which the sternum has a crest or keel. 

6. cinch. A ridge or edge on a rounded moulding. 

1879 Sin G. Scott Lect. Archit. 1. 248 The heaviness cf 
laige roll mouldings was often relieved by taised edges or 
"keels. 3886 Wittis & Ciark Cambridge V1. 133 The large 
rounds have both narrow fillets or wings, and sharp edges or 
heels, worked on them, : 

7. Comb, a. General, as keel-rib, -tiinber; keel- 
billed, -compelling, -shaped, -spanning adjs. 

1669 Srirmy JJariner's May. v. 43 Having the Proportion 
of any one Ship.. with the length of her Keel-Timbeis. 1787 
Fam, Plants 1.33 Vertiauth| the valvelets keel-coinpressed. 
1812 livros Ch. Jar. We. xx, Ilow, swiftly blow, thou keel- 
compelling gale. 1851-6 Woopwakp Jfod/wsca 241 Their 
keel-shaped foot is adapted for ploughing through sand or 
inud, 1854 Goutp Joncans 2, Namphastos carinatus, 
Keel-billed Toucan. 1871 Morris in Mackail Life 11899) 1. 
243 The boats are built high stem and stern, with the hecl-rib 
running up into an ommament at each end. . ; 

b. Special combs.: keel-band, a strip of iton 
fastencd along the keel of a boat; keel-bill, keel- 
bird, a West Indian bird, Crolophaga minor, of 
the cuckoo family; keel-block, one of the short 
picees af timber ou which the keel of a vesscl rests 
in building or in a dry dock |Hametsly Naza/ 
Encyel. 1881 3 + keel-drawing = KEELNAULING ; 
keel-line, (a) the line of timber forming the keel; 
(4) a small rope used in lacy a bonnet or addi- 
tonal sail to the fout of another sail ; keel-mould- 
ing, acoll-moulding having a keel (sense 6) woiked 
on it, frequent iu medixval architecture; keel- 
petal: se¢ 5a; keel-piece, ane of the timbers 
or sections composing the keel (llamersly az. 
LEncycl.), keel-plate, one of the iron plates form- 
ing the keel in iron vessels ; keel-raking = KEEL- 
WAULINGs keel-riveter, a machine for riveting 
the keels of iron vessels on the stock; t+ keel- 
rope, ‘a coarse rope formerly used for clearing the 
limber holes’ by diawing it backwards and for- 
wards \Smyth Saz/or's MWord-ik.); keel-staple, 
a staple used in fastening the false keel to the 
main keel | ad... Also NEEL-BOAT, KEELHAUL 7. 

1857 I. Corgt noun Comp, Oarsman's Guide 23 The *keel- 
band, a thin strong piece of ton coming up over the nose, 
and np to the transom, 1831 G. Suaw Gen. Zool, VAIL. 382 
The *Keel-Hill is a bird of a taine and gentle nature. 1700 
Sv Lotrn Aeyphe's Voy. &. Jud. 10 Vhis Punishment is call d 
Avel-Aalen, which may be call’d in English * Keel-drawing, 
1829 Sporting Wag. XX1V.125 Prior tothe *keel-line being 
placed on the stocks, 1851 Kuerinc Sa:diaking (cd. 2) 37 
Vonnets have a head tabling, 24 inches broad, on which 
a line of 12-thread, named Kecl-line, for forining the laich- 
ings, is sewed in Lights, 1876 ldarwin Cross-Fertil, 155 
They did not depress the *keel-petals so as 10 capose the 
anthers and stigma, 1874 Tutarre Naval Archit. 75 A 
verlical *heel plate, extending from the inner surface cf the 
flat keel plates to the inner bottom plates. 1706 Puirries 
sve Ducking, lf the Offence be great, he is also drawn 
under the Ships-Keel; which is termed *A’eel-raking, 1352 
Lach, Acc. Q. Ky Vundle 20 No. 27 iP, R.O.) Et de us. 
solutis pro quadain corda de crine, vocata *Kellerope posit 
um (s/c) in fundo navis ad faciendum per navem bonum 
exituin uque., 1626 Cart. Suita Acer. Mug. Scamen 14. 
1627 — Scaman’s Gramm. Vi. 25 The Keele rope..is of haire 
in the Keele to scower the Linrber holes. -_ 

Keel (k/l), 56.- Forms: 5 kele, 5-7 keill, 
i6 keile, keyle , 6-7 keele, (§ kiell), 7- keel. 
(app. a. MDu. Aref (= MLG. é/, &71, MUG, keel, 
ship, boat, repr. a Com, Teut. word (*hez/oz) 
which appears (chiefly in poetry) as OF. col, OS. 
kiel, OVNIG. chiol, cheol, chiel, ON. &ydil. These 
forms cannct be connected with ON. 4p/-r keel 
(see KEEL 56.1); but under the influence of Scan- 
dinavian, English, or French, or of all combined, 
the Do. and G. £ie/ has since the 16th c. lost its 
original sense of ‘ship’ and acquired that of 
‘keel’ Keen 56.1): see Grimm, Kluge. 

OE. céol would have given *cheed in modern Eng.] 

1. A flat-bottomed vessel, esp. of the kind used 
on the Tyne and Wear for the loading of colliers ; 
a lighter. 

The name is or has been in local use in the east of England 
from the Tyne to the Norfolk Broads; it has also been used 
in U.S. locally both for a river and a coasting vessel. ‘The 
old keel which brought coal from the upper Tyne to ships 
in the harbour at ‘Tynemouth was carvel-built: and had 
a square sail, as well as a heavy oar worked by three kecl- 
builies. The existing keel is clinker-built and used only 
for riverside traffic. See R. Oliver Heslop in -V. & Q. ot 
Ser. VII. 65-6. : 

13zz [implied in Krever'), 1421 Act go Hen. IV, c. 10 
Ceneinzvesselx appellez Keles, par les queux ticlx charbons 
sont caries de la lerre jesques a les naefs en le dit port. 
1531-2 Act 23 Hen. V//1,c.18 Many shippes, keiles, cogges, 
and botes..haue heretofore had their franke passages. . vpon 
the saide riuer. 1546 Lancrey ol. Verg. de Jiwent. 
xi. 78 Pheniciens [invented] the Kecle or demye barke 
1600 Hotranpn Livy xxu Ivii, 426 Convoy of victuals .. 
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which came by the Po, in Kecles and such like vessels, 
1669 Lond. Gaz, No. 342/4 Two Wisbidge Keels were forced 
bogs the shour in this Bay. 1708 J.C. Compl. Collier 11245) 
4 Those Persons who live at the Ports and have Kooks 
(which are much like to Lighters Built) to lead the Ships 
1808 Pike Sources Mississ, ui. App. 31 It... is 300 yards 
wide and navigable for large keels 1833 lit. Maktini au 
Yale Tyne ii, 41 A waggon was at the moment being 
emptied into akeel 1863 1n /yneside Songs 16 Weel may 
the keel row, that ny laddie’s in. 1869 Freewan Nory., 
Cong. VL. aiv. 562 [Dhe Wharfe] still navigable as high as 
‘Vadcaster for the small craft of the river, who-e local name 
of keels suggests the memory of the first vessels whieh landed 
our fathers in the Isle of Urhain, 1876 in Ruskin /ors 
Claz, V1.395 Humber Keels are. house and home to the 
Keel family. 1883 G. C. Davirs Vorfolk Proads iv, 1884) 
32 There was another class of vessels culled * Keels ', which 
were fited with huge Squos fng-stls, and were chiefly used 
for carrying umber, These are now unknown. 

b. ‘The quantity of coals cairicd ina keel, now 
= § Neweastle chaldrons or 21 tons 4 ewt. 

The slatute of 1421 shows that a keel was then supposed 
to carry 20 chalders, bus the weight of the chalder 1» not 
given ief. quot. 1§29 Ilow). 

{1422 Act 9 sem. V1 c. 10 Ticles Keles del portage . de 
xx chaldrez. 1529 W. Fraskeceys in Fiddes I ofscy (1726) 
1. 165 A great substance of colis to the nombre of 25 secure 
kele, every kele contayning zo. chald’) 1750 Cierionr 
Pru. in C. Innes Sk. Early Sc. Mist, \pp. 861) 550 A 
Riel is 8 chalder, 1 Sun S. JANsses Somegeding 112 An 
ordinary Ship-Load [vf coals! is abcut hficen Keel, every 
Keel is about cight Newcastle Chaldron, and tach of those 
Chaldrons are seventy two Bushels, 1815 Chron. in Ana. 
Reg. £2 Seale for manning the ships. .slups of six keels, 
four men 1wo boys 1851 Karrine Seavlauaking (ed. 2) g2 
note, \ collier is said to carry so many * keels of coals. 

2. Used to render OF, cof in the passage of the 
O.E. Chron. relating to the first comimg of the 
Angles to Britain. (Cf Cicer, Cyvce.) 

In this use ofien erroneously identified with Keec s4,!, on 
the analogy of L. carina keel and ship, 

lesz5 (ntvas De Finctdio Brit. xxii, Tribus, ut lingua 
cjus [gentss] caprimitur, cyulis, nostra lingual ong navibus. 
azooo O. E. Chron, an. 449 (Laud MS.) Hi ba comun on 
frim ceolum hider to Lrytene.) 1605 VirsteGan Dec. 
Jutell, xv, Wingistus and Horsus .. had the conduction «tf 
these forces over into Drittiins in three great and lon 
shippes, then called keeles, 1685 Stitcincti. Orig. rit, s. 
313 Phe Angles or Saxons..came hither iu thice Keels or 
ong Beats at first, 1881 Geren Makiig Lng.i. 28 In three 
‘keels .. these Jutestanded at Ebbsflcet in the Isle of Thanet. 

3. Comb., as kheel-hoider, -owner; keel-deeter 
(-dighter’, diu/. (see quot. 1759 and Dieut v. 
14 f). See also KEEL-BusT, -BULLY, -MAN I, 

3789 Braxo //ist. Newcastle 11. 262 nete, The wives and 
dauzhters..who sweep the keels, and have lhe sweepings 
for their pains, are called Keeldeeters 1891 /’ald Mall G. 
14 Feb. 4/2 A small keelholder in Mull /ééé 1 June 1/3 
The son of a sinall keclowner. 

Keel (kil), s/.2 Chiefly Sc. Also 5 keyle, 
6 keyll, keil, 9 keal. [Of uncertain origin. Gacl. 
and Ir. c// may be from Sc.] 

1. A vanety of red ochreous iron-ore used for 
marking sheep, stone, timber, cte.; ruddle. Also, 
the red mark made with this en sheep, ete. 

1480 Aicta Dow, Conc. (1839) 57/2 To prufe pat pe gudis. . 
war one pe lard of fernyis avne Iandis, & had his keyle & 
his mark. 1513 Doveras /Hness x. vii. 82 At this time has 
Pallas.. Markyt3ou swa. That hy hys keyll ze may be knaw 
fra thens, 1596 Compt Burk D. Wedderburn (S.1.S.) 46 
‘Twa furris hard Keil, 1728 Ramsay Betty 4 Nate iit, With 
a piece cawk and keel.. He can the picture draw Of you or 
me, 1789 Burss Captain Grose’s Peregrin. ii, He has an 
unco sleight O° cauk and keel 1819 Llahzv. Al/ag, 11. 
8c/1 The ewes were... half covered with a new keel, with 
which Millar had himself insiked them. 1882 i. Hvkpy 
in Proc. Berw. Nat Clu6 VX. No. 3. 430 A band of ‘kecl’ 
or ruddle occurs in a quarry. 1894 Crockett Naiders 3&2, 
L took. to the trade of selling..red keel fer the sheep. 

2. Weaving. A mark made (with keel or other 
substance) by the warper at cach end of a warp of 
yarn before it is delivered to the weaver, to eusure 
his weaving and returning the full length of the 
yarn given out to hin, 

@ 1813 A. Witsox Pocus, /lollander, Anither’s been upo" 
the push, To get his keel in claith. 1866 T. reer Sumter 
Queen 323 The pattern weel might stan’ the light Fair woven 
to the keel @ 1885 W. Sim in /octs Clackmannan, 139 
Tramp your treadles tell ye sce Your hinmost keel and 
thrum in, ; 

+ Keel, s/.4 Obs. rare, [?a. LG. heele, Keele, 
kelle=G. kelle (ONG. chella), ladle, vessel, tub : 
in quots. 1617 and 1730-6 app. erron. associated 
with KeeL 7.1, KEELER*.] A tub or vat for 
holding liquor. 

1485 Vaval Acc. fen. V'1/ (1896) 72 Keeles. .iij, Spines of 
Iren..j, Gridirnes. .ij. 1617 Minsnku Ductor 259/1 Keele, 
a vessell to coole wort or new brewed Ale and HKeere. 1648 
Hexuam, A Keel for wine or beer, cen vat ofte kuype [ete } 
3930-6 Batey (fol.), Ace/, a vessel for liquors to stand and 
cool in. 

Keel (kil), v.! Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 celan, 
célan, 2-4 kelen, 4 keelen, 4-6 kele, 5 keyle, 
keille, 6 kiele, keale, 5-7 keele, 6- keel. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. cdlan, célan = Du. hoelen, LG. kolen, 
OHG. chuolen, kualen (MUG. hiticlen, G. hithlen, 
ON, hala (Da. kgle. Sw. kyla) :—*koljan {. *kal-: see 
Coot a. and v., and cf, AKELE.] 

L. trans. ‘Yo cool; to cause to lose heat; to 
tefresh by cooiing. 

cB25 Vesp. Poalter xxxviii.[xxaix.] 14 Dact ic sie gecoeked 


KEEL. 


[L. ut refrigercr), agoo O. FE. Martyrol. 13 Mar. 40 Se 
uplice sa..celed prera tungla ha:to. a1300 Cursor 3/. 12541 

e.-hent his hand and bleu far-in Keland he made al hale 
his hand. 1382 Wyeur Leke xvi. 24 Send Lazarus, that he 
dippe the laste part of his fyngur in watir, and kele my 
tunge. ¢1470 Harpixc Chron. xciv. ii, In water {he] was 
cast, his fleshe to keele and lisse. 1g02 Arno.pe Chron. 
(1811) 168 And the North Weeste wynde haue kynde to 
kiele and drye too inych trees that be newe sett. 1582 

. Bert adidon's A nsw, Osor. 483 b, You..inay keepe your 

reath to keale your potage. 1848 Craven Dial., Acel, to 
cool. 1883 Admondd, & Huddersf Gloss. s.¥., A person may 
keel himself, or let his tea keel. 

b. spec. Yo cool (a hot or boiling liquid) by 
stirring, skimming, or pouring in something cold, 
in order to prevent it from botling over; hence 
freq. in phr. fo heel the pot. Also fig. 

1393 Lancr. /. #7. C. xx. 280 And lerede men a ladel 
bygge with a long stele, That cast for to kele (B.-teré xix. 
275 kepe] a ciokke and saue be fatte aboue. c 1420 Liber 
Cocorum 11 Whenne hit welles up, thou schalt hit kele 
With a litel ale. 1536 Aesmedy Sedition 21a, 1588 Susans. 
L.L.L. Vs ii. 930 While greasie Ione doth keele the pot. 
1602 Marston Ant, 4 Jel. ve Wks. 1856 I. 56 Boy, keele 
your mouth, it runnes over, 1607 — What youwitll mn Anc, 
Prama \1. 199 Faith Doricus, thy brain boils, keel it, keel 
it, or all the fat’s in the fire. 1781 Hutton Your Caves 
(ed. 2) Gloss. (E. D.S.), Ave/, to keep the pot from boiling 
over. 1846 Brockett .V. C. Gloss. ied. 3) I. 243 Thee is a 
lucal game called ‘Keeling the pot’, in which a girl says, 
‘Mother, the pot’s boiling over’; and the answer is, ‘Get 
a iadle and keel it’. 

+2. fy. ‘To make less violent, eager, or ardent ; 
to assuage, mitigate, lessen. Ods. 

e1175 Lamb, Hom. 141 Pa twelf kunreden sculden per 
mide heore burst kelen. ¢ 1a30 //ali Meid. 25 To kele pi lust 
wip fulbe of pi licoine, ¢ 1375 Sc. Ley. Saints xxi. (Clement) 
102 Pat cuth nocht keyle hyre care. c¢1g00 Destr. Toy 
11464 His corage was kelit with age. 1508 Fisner 7 Pence. 
Ps. cit. Wks. (1876) 158 To slake and kele the hete of 
vnlawfull desyre. 1641 Mitton Neform, ut. Wks. (1851) 44 
Likely to lessen and keel the affections of the Subject. 

+b. With personal object and const. of, from. 
¢ 1420 Anturs of Arth. iv, Thay..Cumfordun hor keneltes, 

to kele hom of care. ¢ 1450 Merlin 214 The kynge yet was 
not keled of the love of the stiwardes wif. 1460 Towueley 
Myst. iii. 118, | thee command, froin cares the to keyle. 

3. znér. ‘Vo become cool or cold. 

¢1420 Liter Cocortm 19 Take a pownde of ryse,and sethe 
hom wele, Tyl that thay brostene; and let hom kele. 
1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 26 If thou ete and hae noon 
appetite, Pe hete of thi stomak shalle kele. c1q85 /2. £. 

- al/ésc, (Warton Club) 78 Than let hit kele to hit be lewke- 
wartne. 1502 ARNOLDE Chron. (1814) 188 Set it ouer the fine 
..and then let it keele awhile. 1883 (see sense 1). 

4. fy. To grow cold, tn feeliny, etc. ; to become 
less violent, fervid, or ardent, to ‘cool down’; to 
diminish in intensity, Const. of, from. 

¢€1325 AMetr. -/om. 32 Mi soru sal son kele. /dd. 67 
O pryde cotnes all his unsell, That ncuer may slake ne kell. 
a@1340 Hamvore /’salter xli. 13 He gars sa many kele fra 

odis luf. ?e1460 flu a JMarchande dyd hys Wy/fe 
ctray 265 in Hazl. /2./’, P. (18641 1. 208 The marchandys 
care be gantokele. rg0g Cress Ricusono tr. De Jiita- 
téone ww. (E. E. TS.) 265 Vuto nie. .that so often synnes,and 
so soon keles. 1813 Topp s.v., ‘He keals', that is, he is 
cowardly; his courage cools, Laac. 1891 Sheffield Gloss. 
Suppl. s. v., ‘The door never keels of beggars’. 

Keel (kil), v.- [f. Kee 54,1] 

l. ¢rans. Yo plough (the sca) with a keel. 
(sonce-use.) 

1808 J. Barrow Columb. 1x. 534 The Lombards keel theiz 
Adriatic main, 

2. intr. Ofaship: To roll on her keel. 

1867 Suytu Sailor's Word-th. s.v. Keeling. 

3. frans. ‘Yo turn up the keel of, show the 
bottom of. Ave/ over, to turn over, ‘turn wrong side 
uppermost ’, turn (a man or beast) upon his back ; 
to tpset, capsize, (Ut. and fry.) Orig. OS. 

1828 Wesster, Aec/, to turn up the keel; to show the 
buttom. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred I. 116 (Bartlett) When 
we get keeled up, that will be the last of us. 1876 Besant 
& Rice Gold. Butterfly (1877) 148 He was keeled back .. 
on a strong chair, with his feet on the front of the table. 
1894 Stockton in Mrs. Clifford Grey Aomance, etc. 175 We 
now all set to work to keel over the yacht, 1897 R. Kiriinc 
Captains Courageous i. 6 It would take more than this to 
keel me over. 

b. zz¢r. ‘Vo turn or be turned over; to be upset; 
to fall over or be felled as if by a shock. Orig. U.S. 

a 1860 NV. Y. Despatch (Lartlett), Keel over they must, 
and a gradual careen would be much better than a sudden 
capsize, 1895 Crocketr Jen of Moss-Hags xl. 296 They 
keeled ower on their backs, 1897 OLivt ScHREINER roofer 
Pet. Halkett V1. 209 ‘The third man keeled round on to his 
stomach again. 

+ Keel, v.3 Olds. rare. [f. KEEL 50.2] ¢rans. 
To convey in a keel. Hence Keevling wé/. sd. 

1sgt R. Hitencock in Garrard's Art Warre 355 Where 
they sende it downe in keeles, to giue for keeling of a quarter 
iiij.d. 1599 Nasue Leaten Stuffe (.871\27 Their goods and 
merchandise, from beyond seas, are keeled up..to their 
very thresholds (in Norwich}. 

Keel (k7l), v.4 Sc. (f. Keen si.3) trans. Yo 
mark with ruddle. Hence Keeling v6/. sé. 

1508 Kennenin Flyting w. Dunbar 431 Thow has thy 
clamschellis, and thy burdoun kelde [Baxx. 3/5. keild). 

1562 Winzet Cert. Tractat’es Wks. 1888 I. 33 Be war to 
moue..seditioun in this nobyll town be 3oure calking and 
keling. ¢1817 Hose Tales 4 Sé. 1. 142 Sheep. .all..smeared 
and keeled. 1886 C. Scott Sheep Farming 151 The sale 
ewe lambs in hill flocks are also keeled on the neck to dis- 
tinguish them froin the wether lambs. 
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Keel, obs. variant of Kinny. 

Keelage (klédz). zare. [f. Keen 56.1+-AckE; 
in med.L. Azl/agiizm.] A toll or due payable by 
a ship on entertng or anchoring in a harbour. 

{1409 in Rymer Feedvra VII. 573 Capit ibi Killagium, 
scilicet de qualibet Navi cum Batello applicante ibi, Octo 
Denarios [ete.],] 1679 Birounr Axc. Tenures 146 Keelage, 
whereby he had by custom what is here expressed for 
the Keel of every ship, that came into his sea-port with a 
boat. 1685 Termes de la Ley, Keelage .. is a Custom paid 
at Hartlepool in Durham, for every Ship coming into 
that Port. 1825 Brockett, Acedage, keel dues in port. 

Keelavine, variant of KEELIVINE. 

Keel-boat (kflbo"t). [f. Keev sé] and 2,] 

ta. ? A small keel: cf. KEEL 54.2 Obs. b. A 
large flat boat used on American rivers. ¢. A yacht 
having a keel instead of a centre-board. 

@, 1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 2073/1 An <Act for the better 
Admeasureinent of Keels and Keel-Boats, in the Port of 
New-Castle. 1746 Act 19 Geo. //, c 22 Any Ship, Pink, 
Crayer, Lighter, Keil-boat, or other Vessel whatsoever. 

b. 1822 J. Fuxr Lett. Amer, 85 Keel boats are large 
shallow vessels, varying froni thirty to seventy tons burden, 
They are built on a keel with ribs, and covered with plank, 
as ships are. 1837 W. Ikvinc Caft. Bonneville U1. 119 
Captain Sublette was ascending the Yellowstone with a keel 
boat, laden with supplies. 

eC. 1893 MWestin. Gaz. 17 Oct. 5/3 On the other side of the 
Auantic the most fanious contemporary yachls have also 
been keel-boats. /drd., It has been a matter of general 
opinion that, other things being equal, a keel boat can run 
a centreboaid. 

({f. KEEL 5,2 + Buty 54,1 2.] 


Keel-bully. 


One of the crew of a keel; a Tyneside ltghterman. 

a1j700 I. E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Avel-bullies, Lightermen 
that carry Coals to and froin the Ships, so called in Derision. 
1789 Deano Hist, Newcastle 11. 261 note. 1860 (see Butty 
54.) 2}, 1863 in Robson Bards Tyne 73 The keelbullies 
a’, Byeth greet an’ sma’. 

Keele, obs. variant of Kitn 5/, 

Keeled (kild), a. [f. Kren sé.1+-ep?.] a. Of 
a boat: Having a keel; furnished with a keel. 

1847 Menwin Shelley 1. 239 The boat was.. keeled and 
clinker-built. 1853 Sir H. Douctras Aliit, Bridges 100 As 
is uften the case with keeled boats, the sides and timbers 
are slight. 

b. Llaving a central dorsal ridge; carinate. 

1 Fam, Plants |. 99 Pevianth five-purted..the divisions, 
awl'd, keel’d.  /hef. 375 Secds.. keel'd, annexed to the gaping 
suture, 1828 Stark Alem. Vat, /ést. 11. 85 Shell oblong,.. 
flattish on the posterior, and somewhat angulated and keeled 
onthe anteriorside, 1848 R. Tyas Faveurtte Field Flowers 
I. 3 Two strap-shaped, keeled, and blunt leaves. 1865 
Reader 29 Apr. 4836/2 The keeled sternum, the grand feature 
of the skeleton of birds, is very fully develuped. 1879 Sir 
G. Scott Lect, Archit. 11. xiti, 148 Their edges often filleted, 
or ‘keeled’, that is, decorated by an arris or edge projecting 
from their round surface. . 

Keeledar, Keeleg, var. Kibbapsr, KiLiick. 

Keeler! kilo:). rave. Alsogkeler. [f. Kerb 
56.2 +-ER},] +a. Akeeltnan. b. (see quot. 1875). 

1322 Jynemouth Chartulary (MS.) lf. 68 {cf Gibson 
Vonast. Tynemouth 1, 139] Et omnes... seruientes in bargia 
qui dicuntur kelers.. venient quolibet anno ad Natale 
domini in festo sanctorum Innocentium apud Whiteley. 1875 

‘re's Dict. Arts, Keeler, a manager of coal-barges and 
colliers in the Durham and Northumberland districts. 

Keeler*. 00s. exe. dial, Worms: 5 kelare, 
kyler, 6 kieler, kealer, -or, 7 keellar, 7— keeler, 
(8-9 killer), [f. KEEL v.t + -ER1L] 

1. A vessel for cooling liquids; a shallow tub 
uscd for household purposes. 

01440 Promp. Parv. 2609/2 Kelare, vesselle, /rigédarium, 
1465 in aston Lett. II. 435, vj kylers, ij clensyng sates. 
1567 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 211 In the biewhuuse, iiij 
leades for kealors. x160x Hottaxp /éiny Il. 510 They 
vsed to seeth the saine..and poure it into certaine trough» or 
broad keelers of wood. 1758 Frankiin Lett, etc. Wks. 1840 
VI. 536 A shallow tray, or keeler, should be under the frame 
to receive any water that inight drip from the wetted cloths. 
1825 Ann. Rey. 72 A milk-tub, which they call a keeler. 
Mad, dial. (Kent), Put the water in that keeler and set it 
outside, it will soon cool then. : 

2. A shallow wooden box used in dressing 
mackerel (Cezé. Dict. 1890). 

3. Comb., as keeler-tub. 

1866 Lowe. Biglow Papers Introd., Aeeler-tud, one in 
which dishes are washed. ‘ 

Keeles, Keel-fat, var. Kay.es, KEEL-VAT. 

Keelful. [f. Keer sd.2 +-ruv.] As much as 
a keel will bold. 

1478-9 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 647, 2 keylfulis 
lapidun. 

eelhaul (ki1h9l), v. Also 7-9 -hale, 8-9 
-hawl, (ad. Du. Ave/halen (with the elements 
englished as hee/, haiz/); cf. also G. hielholen, Da. 
kiglhale, Sw. kolhala, app. all from Du. : 

Du. 4/e¢halen occurs in an ordinance of 1629; the punish- 
ment itself is mentioned, in an ordinance of 1560, as onder 
den kiele deurstricken; abolished in Holland in 1853.] ; 

trans. Tohaul (a person) under the keel of a ship, 
either by lowering him on one side and hauling 
him across to the other side, or, in the case of 
smaller vessels, lowering him at the bows and 
drawing him along tnder the keel to the stern. — 

[1626 Carr. Smitu Accéd, Vung. Seanten 4 To punish 
offenders..as ducking at Yards arme, hawling vnder the 

Keele.] 1666 Loud, Gaz. No. 112/3 He .. caused Blake to 
be loaded with Chains.,and..ordered him to be three times 
Keel-haled (as they [the Dutch] call it), 1751 SmoLterT 


KEELIVINE. 


Per. Pic. (177g) 1. xxv. 231 He ought to be keel-hawled 
for his presumption. 1769 Fatcoxrr Dict, Jarine (1789), 
Donner la grand Cale, to keel-haul; a punishment peculiar 
to the Dutch. 183: Trerawney Ado. Vounger Son 1. 203 
If I catch any more on board, I'll keelhale them, 1882 
Slandard 11 Sept. 5/5 Two officers of Arabi's anny. .had 
been keel-hauled. 

Hence Kee‘lhauling 7//, 5d., the action of draw- 
ing under the keel; the fact of being keelhawed ; 
also Keelhaul sé., an act of keelhauling. 

1753 Miss Cotrier Art Torment. 15 Some sorts of curious 
marine discipline, as the cat-of-nine-tails, keel-hawling, and 
the like. 1821 Blackiv, Vag. X. 366 Even previous to 1797 
the old punishment of ‘keel-hauling ', for slight offences, had 
entirely gone out, 1831 Trerawney Adz. Vounger Son 
(1890) 450, I was about to treat him with a keelhale. 

Keelie (kili). 207th. dial. and Sc. [Imitative 
of the bird’s cry.] 

1, A local name for the sparrow-hawk or kestrel. 

1808 Jamieson, Avedie, a hawk, chiefly applied to a young 
one. Loth., Teviotd. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Keely-haak, 
the kestrel... Its note ‘keely-keely’ gives it the name. 

J. Cotvitre Scott. Vernacular (1895) 11 Sclim the branchless 
stem of the fir for the keelie’s nest. 

2. A low or vulgar boy; a street-loafer or 

rough, Sc. 
_ [@18ag Scott (Jam.), A combination of young blackguards 
in Edinburgh hence termed themselves the Keelie Gang.] 
1863 iV. L. Daily JVJail 18 Aug., The deferder..said that 
I was a Saltmarket keelie, a fighting man, a thief. 

Keeling (kilin\, 54.1 Sc. and north. dial. 
Forms: 3-9 keling, (4 kyling, 5 chelynge, 5-6 
kelyng(e, 6 kieling, Sc. keyling, killine, 6-7 
killing, 7 killin, 7-8 Sc. keilling, 8 kiling), 
7- keeling. “(Origin uncertain: the name, like 
Cop, seems to be confined to English, but may be 
ultimately related to Icel. Aez/a ‘ gadus longus’, or 
to Da. Aolle, huller, Sw. kolja haddock. Ir. cetlliutn, 
Gael. cflean are no donbt from English. The 
form cheling is difficult.] A cod-fish. 

The exact sense seems to have varied, in different localities, 
from ‘large cod’ to ‘sinall cod’ or ‘codling’. 

1300 Havelok 757 Keling he tok, and tuinberel Hering, 
and pe makerel. 1323-4 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 13 
In 13 Kelinges. 1340 /d¢¢. 37 In..4 kyling. ¢1440 Proms. 
Parz. 72/1 Chelynge, fysche. ¢1450 720 Cookery-bks. 94 
Take paunches and lyuers of a codlyng, or haddok, or elles 
kelyng. 1596 Datrymeie tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 13 
Sindrie fresche water lochis..that abundes in mony kyndes 
of fische, cheiflie .. Killine, Skait, and Makrell. ¢ 1620 Z. 
Bova Zion's Flowers (1855) 72 The Killings, Herrings, 
Castocks. 1710 Sisuarp Hist. Fife 51 Ascllus mayor vul- 
garts, the Cod; our Fishers call it Keeling, and the young 
Ones Codlings. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VII. 205 Large 
cod called Keilling are also got in Spring and Sunmner. 
1860 C. Innes Scot. Aid. Ages viii. 237 Our common sea 
fish .. Keling, ling, haddock. 

Keeling (kflin), 53.2) (f. Keen 5d.) + -1nc 1] 
The matertal or make of a ship’s keel. 

1884 Lake's Falmouth Packet 13 Sept. 5/5 The ‘ Migno- 
nette '..was really half cutter, her keeling and timbers being 
those of a 40 ton vessel. 

Keeling, v/. 56.1 Obs.exc. dial, (f. KeeLvl+ 
-IncGl.] Tne action of the vb. KEEL; cooling. 

1382 Wyctir Acts iii, 20 Whanne the tymes of kelynge 
[gloss or refreischinge]..schulencome. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. RL. xix, (MS. Bodl.) If 10/1 Wipoute keling berof 
fe hert schuld be brende. 1§73 Art Lémning (1588) 106 
Stirre it [Vermilion] well together in the keeling. 1657 R. 
Licon Bardadovs (1673) 90 After much keeling, they take it 
out of the tach. 

Keeling, vé/. sis.2 and 2: see Kern vds.3 and 4. 


Kee'livine, keelie vine. Sc. and xorth. 
dial. Also (8 kilie vine), 9 kyle-, keela-, keely-, 
guilli-, cala-, -vine. (Of uncertain origin. 

In South of Scotl. and Northumberland pronounced as 
two (or three) words eel/e vine (or deel 2 vine), (contracted 
in Scotl. £eed/e, in Nurthumb, v2), and commonly explained 
as from Keer sé.'+z2ne wreferring to the pencil ‘vine’ or 
cedar), the name being only applied toa pencil enclosed in 
wood. But in other districts the name is pronounced as one 
word, and applied to the substance black-lead itself: cf. 
KiLLow, another name of this. See other suggestions in 
Jamieson. If quot, 1720 belongs here, the correct etymology 
ought also to explain Aide vert there mentioned.] 

A black-lead pencil, or more generally, any 
coloured pencil cuclosed in wood (as a ed keelée- 
vine); also. in some places, black-lead, plumbago. 

{1720 Dr. Mitcue rt Let. (Jam), If Gods Providence were 
not wonderful, I would long since been crying Kilie vine, 
and Kilie vert, considering I began upon a crown, and a 
poor trade.] 1808-18 Jamieson, Avedcofne, a black-lead 
pencil. 1826 J. Witson Woct. Amér. Wks. 1855 1. 146 With 
the verra mere, naked unassisted keelivine (that day fortu- 
nately it was a red ane) 1 caught the character o' the 
apparition. 1884 Scot. Ch. Rev. 1.5 His appliances as yet 
are a keelyvine and a Balaam-box. 1893 Worthiumbla, 
Gloss., Keely-vine, a pencil, originally a pencil made from 
keel, but applied generally to ‘vines’ or pencils. 1899 
Cumbld. Gloss., Calavine, a black-lead pencil. 

b. attril., as heelivine pen, a pencil. 

1782 Sir J. Sixnciair Ods. Sc. Dial. 120 Black-lead is 
called killow, or collow, in Cumberland; and a guillivine- 
pen, is probably a corruption of a fine killow pencil. 1816 
Scotr Autég. xxxvili, Put up your pocket-book and your 
keelyvine pen. 1833 /raser's A/ag, Oct. 398 In a hob: he 
had..jock-to-legs, keelavine pens. R ; 

Hence Kee‘livined «., marked with pencil. 

c1818 Scotr in Lockhart xiii, I thought it had been well 
known that the keelavined egg must be a soft one for the 
Sherra. 


KEELLESS. 


Keelless (kiljlés), a. [f. Kerr sd.1 + -Less.] 

1. Of a boat: Having no keel. 

1879 Daily News 7 Apr. 3/3 The worst crew that either 
University has sent to Putney since the days when keelless 
boats first came into use, just 22 yearsago. 1896 I esto, 
Gaz. 20 fete 5/2, 1 was out since six o'clock in my shallow 
keelless boat. 

2. Zool. Having no keel along the breast-bone. 

1884 G. Aries in Longm, Mag. Da 293 Keelless and 
often almost wingless birds. 1886 Conti Mag. XXX1. 
358 This great order of the Ratita, or keelless birds, 1895 
Pop. Sct. Monthly Apr. 762 All had keelless sterna. 

Keelman!(kiim&n). [Kret sd.*} One who 
works on a keel or barge. 

1516 Patent Roll 8 fen. VITI, Pt. 1, m. 15-16 (P. R,O.) 
The craftes of.. Porters, Kelemen, Sclatiers. 1592 JI sills 
x inv. N.C. (Surtees 1860) 251 Henrie Robinsone of the 
towne of Newcastell-upon-Tyne, keillman. 1695 Lovul. 
Gaz. No. 3193/3 Newcastle, June 12... The Keel Men ate 
gone to woik again. 1774 Wescey JVs. (1872) TV. 21 In 
the morning 1 preached at the Ballast-Hills among the 
glassinen, keelimen, and sailors, 1829 Soutuey Sir 7, More 
(1831) IL. 56 lt has become a place of colliers and keelmen. 

Kee‘lman ”. Sc. [Kee sé.°] 

1. A dealer in keel or ruddle. 

1796 Ace. in Scott Old Mort. Introd. (1862) 8 To 3 Chappins 
of Yell with Sandy the Keelman, 0 0 g. 

2. One of a class of Irish linen-dealers (see quot.). 

3821 Brenner /rish Linen Trade in Cassells Gt. /ndust, 
Gt. Brit. (1878-80) 11. xvi_196 The ‘ Keelinen were so-called 
from the first pessons who got into the trade being very 
illiterate, and, unable to wiite in ordinazy characteis, they 
masked on each piece of linen the price at which it was 
bought with ‘keel % 

Keels, variant of Kayves. 

Keelson also Keelsale), var. Ketson. 

+ Keel-toll. Ods. [f. Kreu 56.1 (or 256.2) + 
Toit] = KEELAGE. 

21499 in Gross Gild Merch 11. 44 (Chester) De qualibet 
Naue intrante libertatem predictam cum quibuscunque 
maicandisis seu victualtbus vocatuin Keyltoll iin.d. et 


Clerico 1.4. 
Keel-vat. rare. Also -fat. [Keer 54.4 or 
Keen v1] A wooden tub; a kceler. 


1552 Hutoet, Keelerue[?] or keele vat, for ale, wyne or 
beere, /abrum. 1755 Jounson, Ace/-/at, cooler; tub in 
which liquor is let to cool. 1886 S. Ii”. Line. Gloss., Keal, 
a cold..almost out of use in this part of Lincolnshire, as is 
its compound, ‘ Keal-fat’, a cooling-vat used in brewing. 

Keely, 2. rare. Also kealy. [f. Kren 50.3 
+Y ] Abounding in keel; of the nature of keel. 

1712 J. Morton Nat. d/ist. Northampt. i, § 38. 41 Our 
ordinary Sort of kealy Landis a Red-land, witha large Inter- 
mixture of Reddish Stones, which every one here calls Keale, 
1753 CuampBers Cycl. Supp., Aealy soil, in agriculture, is 
used by the husbandmen for a sort of land, plentifully strewed 
with keale or kale. 

Keelyvine, variant of KEELIVINE. 

Keem, obs. f. KemB v. 

Keen (kin), 56. [a. Ir. caofne (hitna), f. caotnim 
(Olr. cdinim, cdinim) 1 weep, wail, lament; ef. 
Keen v.2] An Irish funeral song accompanied 
with wailing in lamentation for the dead. 

1830 Crorton Croker in Fraser's A/ag. 1. 191 The fol- 
lowing Keens .. I have translated froin the Irish, 1841 
S. C. Hatt /reland |. 226 The keener having finished a 
stanza of the keen, sets up the wail. 1895 Q. Nev. Oct. 319 
His mother was famed .. for her skill in giving the keen, 

Keen (kin), a. (adv.) Forms: 1 céne, 2-6 
kene, 3-4 ken, 4-7 keene, (5 Sc. keyne, 6 
kein(e), 7- keen. [Com. Teut.: OE. céne=OS. 
*kont (MDu. coene, Du. hoc’, MLG. kéne, kane, 
OHG. chént, chuont (MHG., duene, G. kuin), ON. 
hann:—OTcut. *kénjo-. There are no cognates 
outside of Teutonic. 

The original meaning is somewhat obscure. The promi- 
nent sense in OE., as in Low and High German, was that 
of ‘bold, brave,’ but ON. dann meant only ‘expert, skilful, 
clever’, a sense also represented in OE. (ODa. sida, kon, 
OSw. £én, kyu,‘ bold ,are app. from LG., the original Scand. 
sense being found in ODa. lovkién ‘learned in the law’) 
It has been suggested that the ON. sense is the original 
one, the connecting link with the other being the idea of 
‘skilled in war’, ‘expert in battle’ (=ON. vfghann), but 
there is no clear evidence of this. The development of the 
specifically English sense ‘sharp "is also obscure.] 

+1. Wise, learned, clever. Ofs. (Cf. 7 b.) 

aroo0 Bocth. Metr. x. 51 Se wes udwita alces binges 
cene and crzeftis, bem wes Caton nama. ¢ 1205 Lay. 4989 
fa alde quene, a wifinon wis and kene. a1zz5 Lee. Kath. 
2070 Beo nu ken & cnawes .. hu heh & hu hali is pes cris- 
tenes godd, 13.. £. £. Allit. P. B. 1575 Per comen mony 
Clerkes out of Caldye pat kennest wer knauen. 

+2. a. Brave, bold, valiant, daring. Ods. 

¢897 K. AlvereD Gregory’s Past. xxxiiL 218 Betra bid se 
sedyldeza wer donne se stronga & se kena. ¢993 Battle of 
Maldon 215 Nu mzz cunnian hwa cene sy. ¢1z00 OrMIN 
19962 Godess bodeword .. to kibenn forp Biforenn kafe & 
kene. ¢1205 Lay. 520 He nom his kene men to com 
weren gode. a1 K. Horn 164 Whannes beo 3e, faire 
gumes,..Of bodie swibe kene. ¢1386 Cuaucer Monk's 7. 
259 Cenobia .. So worthy was in Armes and so keene That 
no wight passed bire in bardynesse. c1420 Anturs of Arth. 
xlvii, The kny3te that was curtase cruail and kene. 1508 
Dunpar Gold. Targe 137 Scho bad hir archearis kene Go 
me arrest. a1605 Montcomene AMfise. Poems xiii. 29 
Love maks a couard kene. : 

+b. As an alliterative epithet of kings or other 
rulers; hence, Mighty, powerful, strong. Ods. 

@1000 Ps. |. (Cott. Vesp. D. vi.) 3 David was .. cyninga 

eynost, Criste liofost, a 1225 Leg. Kath, 181 Azein se kene 
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keisere & al his kincriche. @1300 A. f/oru 507 ‘ King,’ he 
sede, ‘so kene Grante me a bene’ 13.. £. £, Addit. P. 
B. 1593 ‘Kene kyng, quoth fe quene, ‘kayser of vrbe’. 
¢14q00 Destr. Troy 1467 To cache a castell pat was hene 
holdyn. a@1gro Douctas A. fart Lt xvin, Harde by this 
castell of this King so kene. 

+c. bkieree, savage chicfly of beasts ; 
harsh (¢oa person, Ods. 

a1000 Crdmon's Exod. 322 (Gr.) Hafdon him to segne.. 
gyldene leon .. deora cenost.+ ¢ 1000 Sax. Leeehd. 1, 372 
Se pe hafad hundes heortan mid him, ne beod onzean hine 
hundas cene. a1300 Cursor AM. 6715 If his lauerd kneu 
him kene o horn .. Pis ox ban sal be taght to slan. 1340 
HAMeo.e /’r. Conse. 1228 Wild bestes .. Als lyons, libardes 
and wolwes kene. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Sats ii. (Paulus) 647 
Nero, Fat tyran kene. ¢1398 Cuaccer Fortune 27 Whi 
seysthow thanne y am [to] the so kene pat hast thy self owt 
of my gouernaunce. 1S00-20 Dunoar Poems xxxviil. 11 
‘The cruell serpent .. The auld kene tegir, with his teith on 
char. 1622 Fretcuer Sea J oy. ni, 1M make ye..warry 
one another like keen bandogys. 

+d. Bold, }roud, forward, insolent, heinous. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls 6471 Me ne dar nozt esse [= ask] 
weber he were kene fo & prout. a1400-so sllerander 748 
For pi kene carpyng cache nowa shame. ¢ 1450 5¢. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 2404 Gude ensampill, men to mene Meke to be, no3t 
proude na kene. 15908 Kunnevie Fisting we. Dunbar 322 
And knaw, kene skald, I hald of Alathya. 15967 Sater. 
Poems Reform. v. 42 Vor to defend the tratoure kene. 1594 
Martowr & Nasne Dido v. ur, ‘Traitress too keend and 
cursed sorceress ! 

3. Of weapons, cutting instruments, and the like : 
Having 4 very sharp cdge or point; able to cut or 
pieree with ease. Also of an erge or point: 
I:xtremely sharp. (Now somewhat rhetorical, exc. 
in keen edge, the ordinary word a sharp.) 

ai2z25 Juliana 57 Irnene gadien kene tokeornen. a@ 12ezg 
Leg. Kath. 1952 Pe hweoles beon purhspitet inid kenre pikes 
pen eni cnif. c1385 Cuaucer L. G. WY. 2654 s/yfernin., 
Out he caught a knyfe as A rasour kene. airggax Wyatr 
Poems (1831 172 He diew his bow with arrowes shape and 
kene. 1588 Suaxs. L. 4. 4.416 His sythes keene edge. 
©1600 — Sonn. xix, Plucke the keeie teeth from the fierce 
Tygers jawes. 1732 Brexecey Adciphr v1. $8 The keen edge 
ofa razor. 1752 Yorne Srethers w.i, Like that poor wretch 

_Who, while in sleep Draws his keen sword. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) IL. 374 The kee edge will not be blunted. 
Jig. 21380 Virgin Antioch 24 10 Horsim, Altengl Leg. 
(1878) 26 Siured un .. Wip twey kene prikkes of couetise, 
1603 Sunaks. .Veas. for Mu. i. 5 Let vs be keene, and rather 
cut a little hen fall, and bruise to death, 1713 Younc 
Last Day 1. 186 Thou .. Hast felt the keenest edge uf 
mortal pain. 1784 Cowrer /‘ashk iv. 164 Set a keener edge 
On female industry. 1819 SHELLEY J/asgue Anarely |xxiv, 
Words Keen to wound as sharpened swords, 

4. lransf. Of things, substanees, or agencies that 
affect the senses: a. Operating on the toneh or taste 
like a sharp instrument; causing pain or smarting; 
acrid, pungent, stinging. (Now unusnal.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. xvu. clv. (MS. Bod) If. 
229 b/2 pou3e al pe herbe in substaunce be kene and feiuente. 
1486 Bk. St. Alban’s Cvja, Vake hony and a kene nettyll. 
1923 Fitzners, //ush. § 43 For terre of hyin selfe is to 
kene, and is a fretter, and nohealer 1618 Latuam 2nd Bk, 
Falconry (1633) 138 Take some of the keenest onions you 
can possibly get. 1658 in 12th Rep. Hist. MISS. Comm. 
App. v. 6 The keenest mustard. 1796 Morse Amer Geog. I. 
192 Its fruit small, possessing, pei haps of all vegetables, the 
keenest acid, 1819 Sueccey Prometh. Und. 1. 43 The genii 
of the storm. . afflict ine with keen hail — 

b. Of cold (tor heat): Piercing, intense. Of 
wind, air, &e.: Very sharp. biting, piereing. 

1340 Hampote /’r, Conse. 3094 Pat fire is hatter and mare 
kene, Pan al pe fire that here es sene. ¢1350 /4ill. Palerne 
go8 But quicliche so kene acold comes fer-after. 1567 Gude 
*% Godlic B.\S. T. S.) 190 This wind sa keine, 1667 Mitto~ 
P. L. x. 1066 While the Winds Blow moist and keen, 1780 
Cowrer Tadle-t. 294 Place me where Winter breathes his 
keenest air. 1860 Tyspact Glac. 1. iit 27 The breeze at the 
summit was exceedingly keen. 

ec. Of sound, light, seent: Sharp, piercing, pene- 
trating ; shrill; vivid; clear; strony. 

e14g00 Destr. Tray 1206 Pe crie wax kene, crusshyng of 
wepyns. @1400-s0 Alexander 1604 Lordis & ladis..Kest 
vpa kene crie. 1602 Marston Ant. & Jel L Wks. 1856 
1. 16 Keen lightning shot Through the black bowels of 
the quaking ayre. 1819 SHettey Prometh. Und, u. iv. 27 
Pain, whose unheeded and familiar speech Is howling, and 
keen shrieks, 1822 — //cel/as 344 One star..with keen 
beams, Like arrows through a fainting antelope. 1891 
Daily News 6 Nov. 2/6 The scent was so wonderfully keen 
that tbey raced two consecutive foxes down. 

5. Of agencies that affeet the mind: a. Of cir- 
cumstances, thoughts, feelings, etc.: Causing acute 
pain or deep distress. Also, of pain, grief, etc.: 
Acute, intense, bitter. 

a@ 1300 Cursor Af. 4724 Pe folk mon dei, .. bis hunger es sa 
ken. J/édfd. 21492 Pis dome pat was sa kene. ¢1350 (Vili. 
Palerne 616 It komses of a kene bou3t bat ich haue in hert. 
1470 Hexry Wallace u. 298 This cairfull tas so kene. 1647 
Ciarenvon /fist. Red. 1. $ 191 It may be he retained too 
keen a memory of Those who had.. Persecuted him. 1742 
Gray Dist. Prosp. Eton viii, Keen Remorse with blood de- 
fil’d. 1865 Dickens J/uf. Fr. i. xiii, Mr. Tremlow .. bad 
betrayed the keenest mental terrors. 

b. Of language: Shaip, severe, incisive, cutting. 
a1400 Pistill of Susan 199 Pe renkes reneyed Pis comeliche 
accused with wordes wel Feng 1595 SHaks. John i. i 182 
Good Fatber Cardinall, cry thou Amen To my keene curses. 
1670 Evetyn Diary 28 Aug., Enjoyning me to make it a 
little keene, for that the Hollanders had very unhandsomely 
abus’d him. 1788 Gisson Decl. 4 F.1, They pointed their 
keenest satire against a despicable race. 1855 MacauLay 
/fist. Eng. xviii. IV. 120 Keen speecbes bad heen made, .. 
but nothing had been done. 


ertiel ; 


KEEN. 


6. Of persons: Eager, ardent, fervid; full of, or 
manifesting, intense desire, interest, cxeitement, ete. 
Also, of desire, fecling, etc.: Intense. 

1380 4 2ll. Palesne yo11 Pan eiber hent ober hastely in 
armes, & wib hene kosses kupped hem to-gidere. 137 
Lance /’. 70 1. xu, 252 Pough he crye to cryst panne wit 
kene wille. 1570 Levins A/anip. 69/35 Keene, fer uidus. 
1596 Suaks. 1 //en. /V, av. it 86 A dull fighter.and a heene 
Guest 1715 Loud. Gaz. No. 5383/3 The Courage of the.. 
Troops was never Keener, 1776 Apam Ssutu 1, Mb 
(1869) 1, 10 When he first begins the new work hie is seldom 
vey keen and hearty. 1827 D. Jounson /nel. Kield Sports 
51 The keenest native sportsman I ever met with. 1862 Sir 
B. Beopie Msychol. Lng. 11. it 38 In this age of keen com- 
rnetition, 1865 Tvior Larly //ist. Man. L 10 They were 
istened to by high and low with the keenest enjoyment. 1880 
M Cartuy Own Times U1. xiv. 346 He had a keen interest 
in some branches uf sciencé 
; b. Const. aboul, against, at, for, + of, or with 
inf. ; also eolloq om ' upon). 

a@ 1400-50 Alexander 1892 Coiageous & kene soure clere 
gold to wyn 1523 Fitzuire. //usd. 3 68 She wyl nut holde 
to it, excepte she be kene of horsyng. 1711 ewceLe Sfect. 
No. 116 ? 4 Sir Roger is so keen at this Sport. 1714 Swirt 
Pres. St. AG, Wks. 1755 11. tL 208 Men were not so keen 
upon coming in themselves. 1768 Bratie A/fastr. 1. Wisi, 
still keen to listen and to pry. 1855 Kincstry Seri, Dimes 
aun 217 Keligiuus professors are just as heen about money. 
1874 8. Cox Vilgr. /’s. iit. 67 Who is more keen for gain 
than the modern Jew? 1893 Stevensox Catriona ix. 97 He 
was heen to say good-bye to ye. 1897 Mary KincsLey 
HW. Africa 653 They Il let nature take its course if they 
don't feel keen on a man surviving. 

7. Ot the cyes or eyesight: Sharp, penetrating. 
Hence, of hearing, smell, or other sense: Acute, 
highly sensitive. Also of persons or animals: 
Sharp of Gighe smell, ete.). 

¢1720 Gay Songs 4 all. New Song New Similies, Her 
glance is as the razor keen 1789 ee 1P. Pindar) 
E-xpost.Odesi. Wks. 1812 11.217 Hunting, like Blood-hounds, 
with the keenest noses 2822 Hazurr 7adle-4. L in 30 
Looking thzuugh those he saw, till you turned away’ from 
the keen glance. 1841 James Srigand xxvi, | for one have 
keener peiceptions when an enemy is near. 1866 G. Mac- 
ponatn Aan. QO. Neighd. xxvi (1878) 448 She looked hard 
at me with her keen gray eyes. 1875 Jowttr //aso (ed. 2) 
11. 28 Dogs keen of scent and swift of foot. 

b. Of persons: Intelleetually acute, sharp- 
wittcd, shrewd : often with mixture of sense 6. 
Also of the mind or mental operations: Endowed 
or condueted with great acuteness. 

1704 J. Locan in Pa. fist. Soc. Ment. 1X. 324 He seems 
to me one of the keenest men living. 1794 SutLivan Miew 
Nat. 11. 75 When the keenest researches are. . proceeding in 
the different parts of the European world. 1807 Crasse 
Par, Reg. wv 521 To this poor swain a keen attorney came. 
1849 Macavay /éist. Lug. ii. 1. 246 Nature had given him 
a keen understanding. 188 L. Strenen /’ofe iv. 102 Her 
letters are characteristic of the keen woman of the woild. 

ec. Uf the face or looks: Suggestive of mental 
acuteness or sharpness, 

1798 Worpsw. Peter Bell 1. xxiii, His face was keen as is 
the wind That cuts along the hawthorn-fence. 1894 Punch 
CVI. 109 Her hair which so cunningly curled About ber 
keen face. 

+ B. adv. = KEENLY. Ods. 

az4goo Cuaucer Aferciles Beaute 3 So woundeth hit 
through-out my herte kene. ©¢1475 Kauf Coiljear 872 
Thou art ane sarazine .. that counteris sa kene, 1560 
Roitanxn Crt. Venus v 636 Outthrow the hart thay thull 
mesa kene. 1667 Mitton P, Z.1x. 588 Hunger and thirst.. 
quick'nd at the scent Of that alluring fruit, urg'd me so keene, 

C. Comb. a. Parasynthetic, etc , as 4cen-arred, 
-bladed, -eared, + -edge, -edged, -eyed,-faced, -fangea, 
-nosed, -scenled, -sighted (hence keensightedness), 
-cisioned, -witled, ete. 

1730-46 Tuomson Aufunin 434 The winds Blown o'er the 
*keen-air'd mountain by the North, 1629 Massixcer 
Picture nu. i Wks. (Rtldg,)219/2 With his *keen-edge spear 
He cut and carbonaded them. 1591 SHaxs. 1 //en. VJ, 1. 
it 98 Heie is my *keene-edzd Sword. 1829 T. Hook 
Bank to Barnes 128 Unrivalled in. .keen-edged satire. 1781 
Cowrer £1 fost. 631 The *keen-eyed eagle. 1797 T. Park 
Sonn. 72 *Keen-nosd Sancho. .foretells a Partridge nigh. 
1887 Bowen Viry. /Encid w. 132 Hounds *keen-scented of 
race. 1813 L. Huntin Examiner 3 May 278/2 His strength, 
bis “keensightedness,and his ferocity. 1836 J. H. Newman 
in Lyva A fost. (1849) 121 “Keen-visioned seer, alone. 1855 
Macauray Hist. Eng. xvii 1V. 21 Sarcasms..dropped but 
too easily fiom the lips of the “keenwitted Dorset. 

b. Adverbial, with active and passive pples., as 
heen-bent, -biling, -litten, -cul, ~Judging, -piercing, 
-set+ also with adj., as + heen-cold. 

a1758 Dver Fieece tL 158 Rough winds *Keen-biting on 
tempestuous hills. 1591 Sy_vesteR Du Bartas1.ii. 698 The 
..*keen-cold thicknes of that dampish Cloud. 1871 Patcrave 
Lyr. Poems 114 One *keen-cut group. . Sophocles could 
show. 1819 SHELLEY Cenct iv. iv. 115 Your gentleness and 
patience are no shield For this *keen-judging world. 1863 
Mrs. GASKELL Sylvia's L. iv. (1877) 34 I'm just *keen-set for 
my supper. 

+ Keen, v1 Ods. rare. 
To render keen; to sharpen. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Aaiij b, Now, lest thou 
keen thy bluntedappetence. ¢ 1689 Popish Pol. Unmaskt 35 
in 3rd Coll. Poems (1689) 23/1 You Cow the Bold, and Keen 
the Cowards beart. 1727-46 THosmsox Sunimer 1259 When 
cold Winter keens tbe brightening fi 

Keen (kin), v.2 [f. Ir. caom- (kin), stem of 
caoin-im 1 wail: see KEEN sé.] 

1. ¢ntr. To utter the keen, or Irish Jamentation 
for the dead; to wail or lament bitterly. 


{f. Keen a.) /rans. 


KEENER. 


1811 [implied in Keewer] 1845 Mes SC Hacer Wkite- 
bey vi 55 The men..in g suffer the women to ‘keen’ 
as long as they please 1853 C Bronte /'illetie xiii (12c0) 
513 Peace, peace, —‘keering’ at every window! 
3867 G. Lawrence Guy Liv. xvit §1866) 165 It 1s the wild 
Irish women keening over their dead. * 

2. trans. To vewail with Irish wailing. 

1830 Crorros Croker in Fraser's Vaz. I. 200 Suppose 
thac I am dead, and you were sent for to keen me..No one 
would keen you as I would. ‘* 

3. To utter in a shnill wailing tone. 

1893 W. R. Le Fasv jo }rs. [risk Lie 273 The wild, 
wailing Irish cry, ‘keened “by many women. 12897 Corr. 
Mag. Mar. 339 His witch-like voice keened out, ‘Good 
God !" fete] 

Hence Kee-ning z/. sé. 

1876 Srawwer & Barrett Dice. Mus. Terms 248 When the 
body was laid down. the keening was suspended 1852 
STEVENSON Across the Piains 264 The high voice of keen- 
ing_-strikes in the face of sorrow hike a buffet. 

een, var. Kin sé.*; obs. dial. var. &ine, pl. of 
Cow; obs. f. Ken 2.1 

Keend, obs. var. KEEN @.; obs. f. Kisp a. 

Keener (kinar. [f. Keen v7.2 + -EnlJ] One 
who keens or laments: a professional moumer at 
Trish wakes and funerals who utters the keen. 

1811 Bessy Dict. Mus. (ed. 3), Aceners, the name of the 
Irish Singing Blourners 1845 Mas 3 C Hatt lhitedoy 
vi 535 The dan caointic, or chief keener. had assumed ber 
place beside the head of the bed. 1894 W. B. Yeats Celtic 
Twiligat 101 As he drew near came to him the cry of the 
keeners, 

+ Keenly, c. Cés. rare. (ME. *kénlich superl. 
kenlokeste| = MUG. kuenlich (G. kuaniich,: see 
KEES a. and -L¥1.] Bold, courageous. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 25420 Ah hit weoren men fa kenlukeste [¢ 1275 
fe kenlokeste men} pa zi monikende 15870 Seatir. Poescs 
+ fo xxiiL 2 O kenely knicht, in martiall deidis mest 

ing. 

Keenly kinli, adv. Forms: 
2-3 kenmejliche, 3-4 keneli, 4-= -ly, 
keenly. [OE cénlice = MDu. canlije, -like, 
MLG. 4dulizen, MHG. huten.icthe (G. kuhnlich,: 
see KEEN a. and -Ly2.] In a keen manner. 


+L. Fiercety, boldly. Cés. 
croco -Errric Saints’ Lives, Oswald \1390 II. 126 Oswold 
him com to, and him cenlice widfeaht ¢1175 Lamé. Hom. 
107 Sif we kenliche fehtat. ¢ 1300 Cursor VM. 24799 | Edin.) 
Selcufe kenli cube he fibt cxzqoo Destr. Trey 7231 He 
a a ym kenely, and coupid to-gedur. 

. Eagerly, ardently. 

¢1350 Hl Palerne 259 Fayn sche wold .. haue him 
clipped and kest kenely pat tide. crgoo Desir. Trey 5270 
What causes ye..so kenly to pray, This syte for to saue. 
c1goo .Melayme 1286 With dartis kenely owte thay caste. 
1§13 Dovctas -Eneis tx xi 3 Thayr bustuus bowys keynly 
do thai bend. 

+ b. Sharply, quickly, in haste. Oés. 

13.- Gaw. 4 Gr. Kt. 1048 Then frayned pe freke..Quhat 
derne dede had hym dryuen. So kenly fro be kyngez kourt 
to kayreal bis one. 13.. £. £. Allit. P. B. 945 Prise aungeles 
..beden hem passe fast & Pay kayrene con & kenely flowea. 
aigoo-so Alexander 1353 Pe kynge callez a clerke kenely 
on fe morne, Als radly as euer be rose. ; 

3. With, or as with, a sharp edge or instrument ; 
sharply: cuttingly, piercingly. 

c1sgz Martowse .Wassacre Paris ut iv, Whet thy sword 
on Sextus’ bones, That it may keenly slice the Catholics. 
1645 Mitton Tetrack. To Parit, To smite so keenly with 
a reviling tongue. @1794 Sik W. Jones 1st Nem. Ode 
Pindar wt iii, For private woes most keenly bite Self-loving 
man 1837 Marevar Dog-fiend i, The wind was from the 
northward and blew keenly. . 

4. transf. Sharply, piercingly, incisively ; a. Of 
sensuous impressions: Acutely. 

1205 Lay. 21296 Paclupede be king, kenlichelude ¢ 1384 
Cuaucer H. Fame nt 635 Thrugh the worlde wente the 
soun, Also kenely, and eke softe. arg00-so Alexander 
2134 Knyghtez kest vp a cry & kenely paim mene. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. mu i, The warming note was keenly 
wound. 1821 Joanna Bawue .VWetr. Leg. 154 His brightest 
hour.. More keenly bright than Summer's settled sheen. 

b. Of expression of (critical) opinion, ete. 

@ 1300 Cursor VM. 14621 Allan iesus paim stod emid, Keneli 
to him pai resun did. argoo Pistill of Susan 214 Heo.. 
comaunded hem kenely pe jates to close. c14go } ork 
Myst. xxiv. 64 Woman! wher are Po wighte men went 
That kenely here accused fe? 18g: W. Spatpine /taly + 
ft. {sl 11. 36 The origin of these .. monuments has been 
keenly disputed 1879 MeCartuy Own Times IL xxvii 
3590 Every detail was keenly criticised. 

c. Of the exercise of the organs of sense, the 
attention, or the intellect. 

18zq R. Stvart Hist. Steam Engine 29 The attention of 
mechanics, thus keenly directed to the subject. 1845 
Disgaccr Syéi/ (1863) 201 ‘You are right’, said Morley 
looking at her rather keenly. 1876 LowEit A mong my Bés. 
Ser. u. 323 Byron the most keenly intellectual of the three. 

5. With reference to feeling: Acutely, intensely, 
deeply, strongly. 

@ 1400-50 Alerander 4151 Pan was knistis of fe case kenely 
affraid. 1792 Anecd. W. Pitt IL xxviii 119 Perhaps no 
i ever felt the poignant sting of ingratitude so 

eenly. 1849 Reskin Sez. eee v, There are. .cases in 
which men feel too keenly to be silent 1876 Green Stray 

Stud. 18 No one enjoyed more keenly the pleasures of life 

and society, 188: Lany Hersert £aitk 5 Gordon was 

keenly interested in the questions of the day. 


Keenness (kinnés. [f. Kren @. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being keen ; sharpness, acuteness. 
1. Sharpness of edge or point. 
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tg30 Parscr 2353/2 Kenesse, sharpnesse, aspret4. 1697 
Davpes Excid xit 143 The God of fire .. imereseent keen- 
ness on the blade bestowed. 1833 J. Hotiixn Manut 
ASfetal II. 19 A blade..with the greatest keenness of edge. 

2. Piercing severity, inten=ity of heat. culd, etc.). 

1605 Dravtos Eelcgues xi, The pocr herds. Shudder’d 
with keenness of the winter's ccld 1654 Satmon Sates’ 
Dispens. 1713, 309't It is good for any Disezse proceeding 
fzom sharp Humours, because it .. asswages them, taking 
away their Keenness 1828 Scott F. W/. Pert’ xi, Exposed 
to the keenness cf a Scottish blast in February. a@ 1848 R. 
W. Hamitton Rew. « Punishus viii. 2853) 245 What could 
soften the keenness of that fame? 

3. Intensity of feeling or action; eager=ess, inci- 
siveness. 

1596 SHass. Merch. Vw. L125 No mettall can..beare 
haite the keennesse Of thy sharpe erty. 1595 J. Eowasrs 
Perfect. Sertpt 424 This makes him with an unwosted 
keenness and severity cry out against them. 1723 Woarew 
Corr. (143 11. 11 Fiee from severity and keenness, that is 
ready to mix in with debates of this nature. 1875 M Laren 
Sevme. Set. 11 12 199 Youth kas mostly 2 certain keenness 
of relish for life 1878 Lecky Eag. 1824 Cent. IL vii 417 
Abundant evidence of the keenness of the antagonism 

4. Intellectual sharpness; acuteness: shrewd.ess. 

1707 WycueaLey Pope's Lett. 11733, L 27 The Keenress of 
the Mind soonest wears out the Body. 1828 Carryte Wise. 
ir?57! L azz In the Poetry of Burns, keenness cf insight 
keeps pace with keenness cf feeling. 1849 Macavuay Azs-. 
Eng. vit IL 407 His meagre and wrinkled ..face strorgly 


expressed. the keenness of his parts 1885 arch. Franz 
4+ Feb. 3/5 Severity in selection and ..keenness in citicism. 


- Acuteress of the senses or organs of sense. 

1859 Geo. Enror A. Bede ii, There was no keenness in the 
eyes; they seemed rather to be shedding love than making 
observations S/od, Their keenness of sight is remarkaule. 

ij Keenship. O0s. rare. In 3 kenschipe, 
-s¢ ipe. [f. KEEN a. +-sHiP.] Keenness, bold- 
hess, flerceness. 

crz0g Lay. 63¢4 Pes bizet fesne kinedom purh kenschipe 
muchele. @ 1225 St. Warner. 11 Ich habte adun the drake 
idust. ant his keaschipe akast. 

Keep kip, @ Pa. t and pa. pple. kept. 
Forms: /nfiz.1 2) cépan, 2-3 kepan, 2-4 -en, 
4-in, s -yn), 3-s kep, 3-5 kepe, s-7 keepe, 
(6 keype, Sc. keipe,6—keep. /u.¢. 1 cépte- 
3-3 kepte, \3-4 kipte . 3- kept; 4-s kepede, 
= -id, -yd, :-6 Sc. -it,-yt. a. pple. 4 i-kept, 
4-Kept;6 Sc. kepit. [Late OE. céfax: no related 
words known in the cognate langs.; ulterior ety- 
mology unknown. The primary sense in OE. ts 
also difficult to ascertain ; the verb appears to have 
been orig. construed with a genitive. 

The word prob. belonged primarily to the vulgar and non- 
literary stratum of the language; hut it comes up suddenly 
into literary use ¢ 1000, and that in many senses, indicating 
considerable previous developmest. The original sense 
may have been ‘to lay hold’ with the hands, and hence 
with che attention, ‘to keep an eye upon, watch Atout 
1900, it was taken to render L. odserzdre (orig. ‘to watch, 
keep an eye upon, take nore of), and its subsequent de- 
velopment seems to have been largely influenced by the 
senses of this L. word, nearly all of which it has been used 
torender. It also renders the simple L serzdre (orig. ‘to 
watch, observ="),and the compounds couse rvare. preseroare. 
resertmire. In sense there is also close affinity between seep 
and Horp ‘orig. ‘to keep watch over’, “keep in charge ): 
in many uses they are still synonymous. and many phra~es 
which bave now the one verb formerly had the other; but 
in Jater usage, at least, ceep implies the exercise of stronger 
effort to retain, so that Aaze, hold, feep, form a serics, the 
members of which pass into each other with progressive 
intensity of action. f/odd has moreover often a sense of 
‘sustain, support, keep from falling’, not belonging to £eep. 

If cépan was an cld word, it would go back to an OTeut. 
*képjan; but no trace of this vb. is found elsewhere. Some 
compare OE. copiin |found only once) = L. ‘compilare ’, and 
ME. copmien to watch or wait for; but uncertainty as to 
the length of the o in these words makes it doubrful whether 
they belong to the root £46-. Kluge: Beitrage VIII. 537, bas 
suggested radical connexion with OHG. chuofa, OLG. 
képa cask, coop \2s a thing for holding or keeping. The 
alleged Flem. £¢f¢ex in Kihan is an error. 

Uncertainty as to the original sense makes a historical 
scheme of the senxe-development difficult. In the folowing, 
some early (and obsolete) senses are placed first under 
branch I; branch II has she chief trans. senses, * =‘ pay atten- 
tion, observe ', ** —* guard, preserve’, *** =‘ holdin custody’, 
****=‘ conduct, carry on’; ILI the intrans. sen-es derived 
from these; IV the combin:tions with adverbs. Althouzh 
the four groups under II are distinct enough in the primary 
and literal senses, the distinction tends tu melt away in the 
fig. uses, and esp. in the innumerable phraseolegical ex- 
pressions into which ee enters; in several cases these 
combine the notions of two or more g-oups. In many 
phrases, also, the sense of 4eef Is so indefinite and so de- 
pendent upon that of the object or complement, 2s to be 
scarcely capable of separate ana’ysis; such phrases are 
treated under the sb. or adj. in question: e.g. &eed Cem- 
pany, eep Warten, keep Crose} , 

, ly senses \ with senrtive in OE., afterwards 
with simple object). 

l. To seize, lay hold of; to snatch, take. Cés. 

croco -Eirric Hor. II. 246 Swa hwilene swa ic cysse, 
cepad hissona, 21275 Cott. Hom. 243 Gif hi us ofercumed 
ne ceped hi of bus gold ne selfer bute ure bane. 1297 
R. Grove. (Rolls) 2930 Eldol, erl of gloucestre .. Barnde & 
kepte ber & ber, & slou aboute wyde. 1330 R. Betnne 
Chron. (1810) 166 Fulle bropely & brim he kep: vp a 
trencheour. 

+2. To try to catch or get; to seek after. O5s. 

c100e -Etrzic Hom. 11. 322 Se de oderne lufad..nele he 
him hearmes cepan. c1ooo St. Basil's Admon. v.\1239) 46 
Ne kep @u..dinum nextan facres. 1175 Lash. Home. 107 


KEEP. 


Pet weo on gode weorcas godes luue kepan, and naut idel. 
selp. c¢xz00o Orin 1277 Fra pbett hire make iss ded Ne 
kepepb sho ran operr. 

73. To take in, receive, contain. hold. Cés. 

cr0c2e Rule Si. Benet xxxvi (Logeman 6; Ah fa sylian 
untruman .. zepyldelice sind ro cepanne (L. satienter gur- 
tandisunt), a1225 Lez. Katz. 309 Tu schalt..to curt cumen 
seoten, & kinemece ikepem 1325 Body 4 Soul in Mags 
Poents en) 342/23 jit schalt chou come .. to court, and 
ich the with, For to kepen ure rihte pay. r340 Hawrore 
Pr. Conse. $408 Helle bynethen fat es wyde and depe, Sal 
pen be open fem to kepe. /érd. 7371 Helie yhit es swa depe, 
And swa wyde and large..that it moghi kepe Alle the crea- 
tures. .Of aile the world. 

+4. To take in with the eves. ears, or mind; to 
take note of, mark, behold, observe. O63. 

¢1000 .Errate Hom. L 3f0 Zachecs. cepte kes Halendes 
fer, and wolde zeseon hwile he were. c1000 Sar. Leeckd. 
IIL 268 Menn maxon ..cepen te bis bleo .. hwyle weder 
toweard by& ¢1127 O. £. Chron. an. 1127 Sodfeste men 
heom kepten on cithtes. 21325 Prose Psacter ocax [oxxx] 
3 Lord, xf bou hast kepe (Vulg. sv o€serzaceris} wickedres, 
Lord, who shal holde hem vp? cxgoo Prywer tgs 53 
Lord ! if fou kepist wickidnessis, lord! who schal susteyne? 

7b. To waich. Cés. 

¢1000 Lasztets Ps. \v. 7 {lv 6}! Bosw.) Hiz minne ho odde 
hobfot cepah cdde besemab. 1697 Davoen -Emeid wt 176 
While the stars and course of heaven I keep, My wearied 
eyes were seizd with fatal sicep 

+65. To watc3 for, wait for, await ‘a coming event 
or person). Obs. 

e¢1oco -Erraic Hom. IL 172 Da munecas .. seorne Ges 
andasan cepton. a1225 Ley. Kaci. 2457 wuaunge of 
euch wenne keped and copned Ficume. ¢ 1290 Jfagcalena 
595 in Horstem. Aitengi. Leg. 1572) 142 Seize heom par huy 
kepen me aftur fe midnishte, For bare ich hopie for to bea 
1470-85 Matcayvirtzur VuL x, Syte Trystram rode pryucly 
vato the posterme where kepte hym Ia Leale Isoud. 

+6. To lie in wait for, watch for stealthily with 
hostile purpose ; to intercept on the wav. Os. 

c1000 <Exreic Hor. II. 5306 Pa terde Martinus, and pet 
fole his cepte, and hine xelehton. a1100 O. £. Ckron. 
(MS. D.) am ro52 Pa sceoldon ce Godwines eorles Ge 
on Brycge wes c1z0g Lay. 26687 Whar me heom kepen 
mihte in ane slade deoper. 1297 R. Grove ‘Rolls ra€, 
A gret erl him kepte fer ina wod bi syde. ¢1330 R. Batsne 
Chron. (1210 10 Kebribt he kept at Humber, & on him he ran, 

+b. intr.or aéso/. To liein ambush. Oés. rare. 
¢1205 Lay. 26937 Heo comen in zane wude ..sweoren 
heom bitwznen kat ber heo wolden kepen. 

~¢. trans. To intercept |a missile); to ward off 
(a stroke. Sce Kepz. Obs. 

1173 Lamd. Hom. 133 Pe duntes bed uuel to kepen, bet 
mon nat nefre on hwilche halue ho wilen falle c1gs0 Werirtn 
223 Frelent raised the axe..And he kepte the stroke upon 
his shelde. 

+7. To meet in resistance or opposition; to 
eccotrter. Cés. 

1205 Lay. 23939 Frolle-.igrep his spere longe, and kept 
Ar3ur anan alse he aneoustcom. 13.. Gan.4 Gr. Ant. 307 
When non wolde kepe bym wich carp be coxed ful hyce 
1375 Parsour Bruce x1v. 107 Soyn with thatr fayis assemblit 
thai, That kepit thame sicht bardely. crgoo Desir. Troy 
£332 The knight bym kept, caupit with hym so, That bothe 
the hathell and his horse burtit to ground. 

+8 To intercept or meet in a f{tiendly way; to 
greet, welcome. O¢s. 

1340 Hawpote Pr. Conse. 5023 Againe be comyngof Ihesu 
Criste, To kepe him when he doun sa} come [cf 5031 to mete 
Cristeh ¢14g00 Voruine + Gaze. 1387 Thai. dich tham in 
thair best aray, To kepe the King that ilk day. cx3gso0 
St. Cutitert Surtees) 2004 Pe woman rese..And come Cath- 
bert for to kepe. 1460 /ouneey MMyse xxi 43 There 
men ye kepe hym at his come. 

II. Transitive tses in early nse also inér.). 

* To have regard, pay attention to, observe. 

+9. To have regard, to care, to reck; in ME. 
only with negative: To care nothing, to ‘reck 
nought’. a Const. with genztive, or of. Cés. 

at1osgo O. E. Chron. an. 1013 :MSS. C, E.) Hi nanre bryeze 
ne cepton. ¢1200 Orwin 2408 Sif Fate tu nchbt ne kepesst 
her Notf Crist, nott Cristess mederr. c1zg0 Aeket gcd Go 
bunnes, of ke ne kepe y nost. 1297 R. Grotc (Rolls) 11359 
He ne kepte nobing of hor seruise. ¢1350 Will. Palerne 
4738, 1 kepe nou3t of fi kingdom. .ne of pi boceli lemman. 

tb. With nf. or cf7. cl. To care. Oés. 

e175 Lamé. Hom. 35 Ete we bileven ure ufele twune, 
Ne keped he noke fet we beon sune. c1z00 Orwin 7191 
53iff bate te33..gribb Ne kepenn nebhr to follshenn. a1250 
Owl & Night. 1534 Ne kepe ich noht bet pu me clawe. ¢ 1386 
Cratcer Axnt.’s 7. 2102 Ne how the grekes pleye The wake 
pleyes ne kepe I mat to seye. —Canx Veo. Prof. & T. 
£15, I kepe han [z. 77. to han, kaue, to haue, for haue, for to 
haue]} no leos Of my creft. 1477 Siz J. Pastos in P. Lez: 
IIL 1&8 To any suche bargayne I kepe never to be conde- 
scentyng. 1530 Hickscorner in Hazk Dodsicy I. 192 Yet 
I keepe nat tochmbe sobye. 1589 Putrexnam Lag. Poesie & 
viii tArb.) 36, I kept not to sit sleeping. .till a Queene came. 

je. With semple obj. To care for, to reck of; 
to regard, desire. Os. 

1297 R. Grovc. Rolls! 745 He ansuerede. .fet he ne kepie 
bote hire {Cordeliz] one wib oute alle ober pinge 1 
Lanct P. PL A. nw. 156 So fat Concience beo vr counseiler, 
kepe I no betere. ¢1420 Paitiad. on Husé. xi- 270 But as 
of grauel lond no thing they kepe 1423 Jas. I Azagis Q. 
ex, More loy in erth kepe I nogh: bot ocr grace = r470- 
85 Matory Artiur vt xv, 1 bad kepte no mare icye in this 
world but to have thy body dede. 

+10. entr. To have care, take care; to give 
heed. attend, look fo. Ods. 

1300 Cursor VV. 26170 (Cott) Es na herd set for to kepe 
Wit right bore dl bis aun scepe. ¢1340 [fd 200909 (Trim) 
I shal biteche fe a fere Pac trewely shal kepe (Gor. take 


KEEP. 


kepe] 10 be. 
that kepen to me, knewen thus, for it is the word of the 
Lord. ar1g00-so Alexander 821 Comand kenely hys 
kayghtez to kepe to hys blonkez. 

LL. ¢vans. Yo pay attention or regard to; to ob- 
serve, stand to, or dutifully abide by (an ordinance, 
law, custom, practice, covenant, promise, faith, a 
thing prescribed or fixed, as a treaty, trnee, peace, 
a set time or day; see further under the sbs.). 

In some of these the sense appears to blend with that of 
“maintain, preserve intact. [1 this sense it is usually the 
opposite of disrcvard, violate, break, 

crxo00 ELFric //om. 11. 324 Swa swa da clanan nytenu 
cepad heora timan, /érd 1. 102 Nu 3e cepad dagas and 
niondas mid ydelum wizlungum [cf, 1382 Wvciir Gad. iv. 10 
Je kepen (17.5. O gloss or weyten] dayes [Vulg. cles observ- 
ats] and monethis, and tymes} a 1380 54. Ambrose 1119 
in Horstin, Adtengd. Leg. (1378) 23 Whon ] come a1 Rome 
I kepe be maner of bat fay..To what churche so cuer fou 
cuin Per of kep pou be custum. 1387 Trevisy //igden 
(Rolly) VITL 19 We bitook his breheten pre poyntes to 
kepe, and seide par he hadde kepie hein..al his lyf tyme. 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 195 Obeye and kepe hy comande- 
Inenles ar Lo. Beeners Afaon xiv. 151, | know you 
wyll kepe couenaunt with me in that ye haue promysyd 
me. 1549 Latimer 3rd Scrm. bef Edw. VJ (Arb) 87 
Thy ludges are vnfaythefull, they kepe no touche. they 
wil pretende this and that, but thei kepe no promise. 
1563 Winjer Four Scotr hve Quest. Wks 1888 1. 115 
$1. Paull commandit .. his tradiuonis 10 be keipit. 1668 
KR. Sreece /lusbantuans Calling x. 1672) 273 As breaking 
rules tarn‘d the first husbandman out of Paradise, so keep- 
ing rules will bring you into Paradise again, 1713 STEELE 
Spect. Nov 4tP 7 Ivis cerain no Faith ought to be kept with 
Cheats 1867 Trottore Chron. Barset Il. Ixxx. 345 A 
gentleman should always keep his word 10 a lady. 1869 
Frereman .Vori. Cong. 111. xi. 246 Such an oath was one 
which he certainly had no thought of keeping. 41891 G. 
Mekepiri One of our Cony. V1. sit. 252 He rose; he had 
to keep an appointinent. 

12, ‘To observe with due formality and in the 
prescribed manner (any religious rite, cetemony, 
service, feast, fast, or other occasion); to celebrate, 
solentnize. 

1432-50 tr. //igilen (Rolls) V1. 53 Ordeynenge pe fiste of 
Lente to be kepede in lis realme. 1463 Bury Wills 
(Cainden) 17 The wiche messe of our lady I wille the Seynt 
Marie preest kepe in a whith vestement. 1535 CovikbaLe 
1 Sam. xxx, 16 They were seaired vpon all y* grounde, 
eatinge and drynkynge, and kepynge holy daye. a 1548 
Hate Chron., Hen. J, 167 b, Sent to the towre of London, 
where he without great solempnitic. kept a dotefull Cliriss. 
mas 1560 Daus ir. Slefdancs Cont. 224 Tut what tyine 
the mary:ige was in maner appointed to be kept, he died. 
Ibid. 431 b, Kyng Ferdinando Lan her funerall at Auspurge 
1687 W. Suerwis in A/agd. Coll. (O. 5.) 216 They. .keep 
disputations and other exercises 1974 Hawcrey in 
J. Adams’ Whs. (1854) VX. 344 He keeps sabbath at boston, 
1801 Srrutt Sports & Past. i. i. 133 5 keep the justs in 
a place appointed. 1877 Miss Yosce Camvos der. ui. be ¢ 
The King was keeping the feasi of aster. 1887 Bowex 
Virg. Eclogues wt. 76 To-day my birthday is kept. 

18. To observe by attendance, presence, residence, 
performance of duty, or in some prescribed or 


regular way. 

Formerly into 4cep church, wensong, markct, etc.; now 
chiefly in 10 Acep chapels, halls, rollcalt (at college or 
school), to keep (prescribed) teruzs, residence, ete. Also, in 
weakened sense, to keep rcenlar or proper (and so frregular, 
late, carly hours, See ihe sbs. 

1450-1530 .Wyrr. our Ladye 29g They that kepe the Chyrch 
ar parteners of theyre niynistracion, 1479 in Lag. Gilds 
(1870) 426 The Maire & Shiref shall.. hepe theire Aduent 
sermondes, 15.. in Pref to Led. Berners’ Froéss. (1812) 13 
The King hymselfe..kepie cuensong of saynt george in his 
robe of the garters, 1608 De. Hate Virtues 4 17.11. 83 
Hece..asks what fare is usuall at home, what houres are kept. 
421653 Dixsinc Serns. (1845) 607 They know not how to be 
saved. unless their prayers do it,or their keeping the kirk. 
a1713 Evtwooo Antobioy. (1714) 81 A Dyer of Oxford, who 
constantly kept Thame Market. 1738 Swiet Pol. Con. 
versat, 123 What! you keep Court-Hours I see. 1746 
Westey J ’ks, (1872) X11. 76, | keep my church as well as 
any nan. r82r SueLttury Graevra 1-2 And left her at her 
own request to keep An hour of quiet and rest. 1824 Scorr 
Redgauntlet ch. x, 1 keep the kirk, and I abhor Popery— 
I have stood up for the House of Hanover. 1852 THACKERAY 
Esmond \. x, So long as be kept his chapels, and did the 
college exercises required of him, 1894 Lo. Worsecey Life 
Marlocroush 1, 229 Early hours were generally kept. 

** To guard Srom exlernal violence or injury), 
Lo preserve, maintain, 

14. To guard, defend, protect, preserve, save. 
(Const. frou, tof.) a. a person. 

e175 Lam, Jtom. 71 Pu..kep us from his waning, Pat 
labe gast, bet labe bing. a@ 1300 Cursor WJ. 14073, 1 sal pe 
kepe forth fra fis dai. ¢1330 Spec. Gy Warw. 43 To kepen 
his soule from be qued. 1377 Lanci. ?. Pl. BE. Prol. 125 
Crist kepe pe, sirekyng. 1440 Promp, Parv.272/2 Kepyn, 
custodio, servo, conscrvo. ©1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xiv. 
48 His goode shelde kept hym. 1593 T. Watson Sears 
Fancie xxii. Poems (Arb.) 189 My Mistres slept: And with 
agarland .Her daintie forehead froin the sunne ykept. 1599 
Suaks. //en. 7, v. i. 71 God bu’y you, and keepe you, and 
heale your pate. 1669 Buxvan Holy Céitie 18 It is called 
a City..to shew us how strong and securely it will keep its 
Inhabitants at thai day. 1697 Ken Evening Hymni, Keep 
me, O keep me, King of kings, Beneath Thine own Al- 
mighty wines. 31719 Hamitton 3rd Ep. to Ramsay xiii, 
May thou..Be keeped frae the wirricow. After thou’s dead. 
3887 Swinsugne Locring iW. i. 234 God keep my lord} 

b. a thing. 

¢1250 Gen. & Ex. 3378 He let bi-aften de more del, To 
kepen here ding al wel. 21300 Cursor A. 10035 (Gott.) Per 
standis thre baylis widvte, Pat wele kepis bat castel For 
(v7. from) arw, schott and quareL ¢1330 R. Busse Clrron, 
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1382 Wyeuir Zech. xi. 11. The pore of the floc 1 (1810) 161 Bernard of Rayoun, hat was kepand pe se. ¢1380 


Antecristin Vodd Three Treat. Wycli/ (1851) 12g To kepe 
be chaumbur and halle of noyse and dyn. ¢1470 Caw. 
y Got. 44 The yettis war clenely kepit with ane castell 
21533 Lp. ernees //uon lit 177 It were better for the to.. 
helpe to kene a towne o1 a castell, 1560 Davus tr. Sletdane’s 
Comm. 400 b, The horsenien were left..to defende and kepe 
the passage. 1672 R. Monrace in Buccleuch MSS. (His. 
Mss. Comm.) I. 519 To help in heeping my corner against 
your enemies and mine. 1683 Vdynouth Col. Kee. (1856) V1. 
114 Keeping the dores and wot opening thein to the said 
gol Irish when hee come. 1842 Macacius /forat/us xxix, 
Now who will stand on either hand, And keep the bridge 
with me? 31892 St. Nicholas Mag. X1V. 541/2 They're not 
keeping our goal as they ought ta. 
C. frout some injurious operation or aceident. 

1375 bansour Sruce xvn.177 Thaikepit that fra distroying. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Nv. xciv. (MS. Bodh) If, 183/2 
Salte. kepeb and saueb dede bodies fro rotinge. 2579 
Gossow Sct, Abuse (\rb. 61 Keepe your sweete faces from 
scorching. 41596 Suvks. Fam. Shr. ut. it 59 To keepe him 
from stumbling. 1631 Goucr God's Arrows i. § 65. 304 
They were wont. to annoint their rolles.. with a liquour.. 
which kept them from rotting, 

+d. ref. “Yo defend oneself; to be on one’s 
guard. Obs. 

c 1175 Lamb. LHont. 53 To blecen. lis none and hepen us 
from hearm and sconte, ¢ 1375 Cursor MW. 10071 (Laud; Was 
no man... Might kepe hyn from thar fend felle. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 70s We wie folke full fele.. Assemblit in this 
Cite oure scluyn to kepe, 1470°85 Matony Arthur ix. xvii, 
Sir Tristram drewe oute his swerd, and said, sire Kehydius, 
kepe the. 1535 Covtkoste Jer. ix. 4 One nist kepe him. 
self fram another. 31634 W. Tirwivr te. Balsacs s.ctt. 
ivol. 1.) 15, I keepe my: selfe as carefully as though I were 
composed of christall 

+15. To be on one’s gnard against some action 
or Oceurrence; to take care, beware that...). @. 
refl, Obs. 

©1340 Cursor M. 8389 (Trin.), | haue me kept fat neuer 
ober wip nie siben slepi, 13.. Gam. & Gr. Ant. 372" Kepe 
be, cosyn". quoth Je kyng, ‘pat pou on kyrf sette . 2483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 179/1 Kepe y wel that thou telle thys 
vysyon to no man. 

tb. tutr. or with off. cl. Obs. 

c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iit (Andrew) 216 Pe luge. dange 
hym in a dongeone depe, Pat he na schapit bad to kepe 
[ = bade 10 take care that he escaped not} © 2386 Cuaucer 
Prot. 130 Wel koude she carie a morsel and wel kepe That 
no drope ne fille vp on hire brist. c1rg00 Matnory. 1Roab,) 
xNiiL 108 Before pe dure standez certayne lordes fur to hepe 
pat nane entre in at pe dure. ¢1g00 Welusinc 112 Kepe 
wel ye borow nathing but that ye inay yeld it ayen. 1526 
Tinvare Jathw. Script. Wks (Parker Soc.) I. 23 We taine 
the flesh therewith and keep that the lusts choke not the 
word of God, 

16. ‘Yo take care of, look to the well-being of ; 
to look after, watch over, tend, have charge of. 
@. a person. 

01250 Gen. & Ex, 2625 Ghe kepte it wel in fostre wune, 
Ghe knew it for hire owen sune. a 1300 Cursor 3. 16761 
Als for his moder lobn bir keped, And in his ward hir toke. 
c1350 Wt Palerne 66 Wiztliche wif be child he went to 
his house. and bitok it to his wif tiztly to ke 1420 in 
£. FE. Wills (1882) 54, I will bat p> Nonne pat hepid me in 
my seknes haue ij nobles 1513 Mone Aich. /// (1833) 33 
Mans law seructh the gardain to kepe the infant. The 
Jaw of nature wyll the mother kepe her childe. 1599 Suans. 
Hen. 1", ni. 33. Cal st thou inee Hoste..] sweare 1 scorne 
the terme: nor shall my Nel keep Lodzers. 

b. cattle or the hke. 

c12ag0 Gen. & E.r. 2772 Moyses was numen .. for te loken 
hirdnesse fare; Riche men do kepten swilc ware. ¢ 1350 
Will, Palerne & Pis cowherd comes. .to kepen is bestes Fast 
by-side pe borw3 c1g00 Sree Atnys Cologne 29 Pe 
schepherdes of fat contrey .. be wonte to kepe her flok of 
schepe in be ny3t. 1526 Tixpare Luke xv. 15 A citesyn .. 
sent hym to the felde to kepe [1611 feed] his swyne. 1535 
Coverpare 1 Sam, xvi. 11 There is yet one and beholde, 
he kepeth [so r613and A. 17%.) the shepe. r600SHans. 4.1L. 
1. i go Shall I keepe your hogs, and eat huskes with them? 
1632 Litncow J/'raz. 1. 93 Flockes of them feeding in the 
fields, and usually kept by children. 1697 Devoen Virg. 
Georg. Ww. 567 This Nepiune gave hin, when be gave to keep 
His scaly Flocks 1803 Strutr Sports § Fast. ww. ii 65 
David, who kept his father’s sheep. 

ec. a thing. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5292 Pe lordshipe of al fis lond To reule 
& kepe is in myn hond. @13325 .Waudelern 1 in Horsim. 
Altenst, Leg. (187£) 163 Martha keped swipe wel Hir londes. 
1377 Lanct. 2. PL YL. xm 115 Archa def in be olde lawe 
leultes it kepten. ¢1386 Cuavcenr Doctor's 7.85 A theef 
of venysoun, that hath forlaft .. his olde craft, Kan kepe 
a fforest best of any man, 1500-20 Dunnar /’oems lit. 
10 jour Hienes can nocht gett ane meter To keip jour 
wardrope. 1535 CovexpaLte Lod. xxii 7 Yf a man de- 
lyuer his neghboure money or vessels to kepe, and it be 
stollen froin him out of his house [etc., 2585 T. WasHincTox 
tr. .Vicholay’s Voy. 1. xi. 13b, The Caddy, which keepeth the 
town upon tribute under the king of Alger. 1712-14 Pore 
Rape Lock. 115 There Hero's wits are kept in pond rous 
vases, 1850 TExxvsox Ja Jen. xxiii, The shadow cloak‘d 
froin bead to foot, Who keeps the keys of all the creeds 

17. To maintain or preserve in proper crder. 

1382 Wveirr £ccles. xiii 4 Kepende the furneys in the 
werkis of brennyng. ¢1386 Cuaucer VJerch. 7. 138 Wel 
may the sike man biwaille and wepe Ther as ther nys no 
wyf the hous to kepe. 1463 Bary IVills (Camden) 28 Yeerly 
to the Sexteyn..viijs. to kepe the clokke. 1667 Mittox 
J’. £. vin. 320 This Paradise I give tbee, count it thine 
To Till and keep. 1699 Lister Fours. Paris 188 This is 
the only House in Paris I saw kept... with the most exact 
cleantiness and neatness, Gardens and all. 1827 Strevart 
Planter's G. (1328) 352 This space is kept with the scythe. 
1862 Yonple Bar Jag. IV. 259 His rooms were as neatly 
kept as those of a wornan. i 

8. ‘fo maintain continuously in proper form 


KEEP. 


{ and order (a record, diary, journal, accounts of 


ntoney received and paid, cte.. 70 keep hooks, to 
make the requisite entries ina merchant's books so 
that these shall always represent the state of his 
commercial relations: see KooK-KEEPING. 

1552 Orctre Hosp. St. Barthol. By b (Treasurer) Ve shal 
also kepe one several accompte betweene the Renier& you. 
/bid. Cj (Almouer) Keping one entierand pei fecte Inuentarie 
. ina boke. 1560 Dyes tr. Sletdane's Comnt, 175 Notaryes 
and scribes .. whyche shoulde penne, and kepe albhynges 
diligentelye. 1604 I. Glkimstone) D'Acosta’s list. /ndies 
1\. Vit 226 The first Registers of Entries xre not so exactly 
kept asatthisday. 1633 Massincer Cuardiani.i, A hopeful 
youth, to keep A merchant’s bouk, 1751 Lasecve West, 
fir.66 The keeping proper Accounts of these was . allotted 
t> Richard Graham. oh L’'te Nie No. 14 11%6) V1. 251 He 
had kept a diary of all his transactions. 186g W. loncmMays 
Hist. Edw, 111, 1. xiv. 262 No record was kept of the losses 
of the English. 1891 Spcaker 2 May 531/1 The useful labia 
of keeping commonplace books. 

9. ‘To provide for the sustenance of; to provide 
with food and clothing and ather requisites of 
life ; to maintain, support. Also reff. 

3377 Lascr. ?. /'. B Prol. 76 Thus bey geuen here golde 
glotones to kepe [.1. Prol. 73 Glace: tohelpen}, ¢3475 Kau 
Coiljcar 960 ‘Than Schie Rauf gat rewaird to heip his 
Knichtheid,  1§.. in Duahar's Poents(S. V. 5. 306/44 spend 
puirt of the gude thow wan, And keip the ay wiih honestie. 
1616 rach & FL Scormf Lady an. ii, What shall become 
of iny poor fainily? Vhey. must keep theinselves. 1668 R. 
Strece J/ustandnian’s Catling it (1672) 16 A husbandmian 
is ainan.. that makes the ground that bred him keep hin. 
1858 Frat. i’. Agric. Soc. XUN. 207 The land would barely 
keep the cown 1889 Mus. Lynx Linton /hro* the Long 
Vat 1. viit 131 Should he ever be able to keep a wife? 
Mad We cannot keep himself yet, but is dependent on his 
parents, ; : ' 

b. Const. 7a ‘the particular item provided). 

1888 Mins Pytier Blac khall Ghosts VW. xix. 117 Jem has 
to keep us in everything, in clothes as well as the rest. owe 
Mes. hy Woop /louse of lattivell 1. xiv 323 He kept the 
younger ladies in gloves 

O. To maintain, employ, entertain in one’s 
service, or for one’s use or enjoyment: in reference 
to animals or things, there is a iningling of the 
sense of possession, 

1548 Hatt Chron, Edw, 1, 233b, (Me) caused «ij: C. 
men of armes to be kept secretly in there capiaynes houses. 
1598 Snaks. Merry WL i 284, I keepe but three Men, and 
a Toy yet, ull my Mother be dend. 1607 — Zion ww. iii 
200 Decause thou dost nuotkeepeadogge. 1637 Star Cham. 
Doreée § 23 No Master-Founder .. shall keepe aboue two 
Apprentices 1789 Brann //7st. Newcastle UL. 237 Novem. 
ber 2gth 1697, there is an order cf this society forbidding the 
apprentices... to keep horses, dogs for hunting, or fighting 
cockn 1833 H. Martineau Bricry Creck tit 63 This morning, 
you thought of no such thing as keeping pigs 1853 Lyxcu 
Self. lmproe. \. \oy A man,. who ‘keeps a giz’, but cannot 
*alford to keepa conscience’, 1850 Semple Lar Mag. J. 42 
Rich men kept a newsinonger, as tbey kept a valet. 1893 
National Observer 6 May 619/2 He need not himself keep 
chickens. 

b. 70 keep a woman as mistress ; /o heepa news- 
fafer a> a hired organ: cf, Kerr 1. 

1560 Dwis tr. Sicidane’s Commt 49 Others kept harlots, 
and lived dishonestly. 1606 Sans. 77. 5 Cr. v. L 104 They 
say, he keepes a Troyan Drab. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc's Trav. 36 Giving a box on the ear toa Lord that 
kept her for a time. 1712 SteKLe Spect. No. 276 23, 1 am 
kept by an old Batchelor. 1728 Youxa Love Fame wm. 196 
Philander .. In secret loves his wife, but keeps her maid. 
1895 Miss Dowie Gallia 114 It was habitual for women to 
disapprove of a inan who kept a mistress. 

21. To have habitually in stock or or sale, 

1706 Wooden World Dissected (1708) 57 The worser Liquor 
he keeps, the more he brews his own Profit. 1851 Haw- 
Tuorne Jlo. Seo. Gables iit 41 [She] gave her hot customer 
to understand that she did not keep thearticle. 

+22. refi. ‘Yo conduct or comport oneself, be- 


have. Ods. 

1362 Laxct. ?. Pt 1. g2_Kynges and knihtes scholde 
kepen hem bi Reson. ¢1386 Cuaucer Doctor's £. 1c6 This 
mayde..So kept hir self, hir neded no maistresse. ¢1400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 272, 1 tau3te him how he schulde kepe 
him-silf, and how he schulde dicte him-silf. d ' 

23. To preserve in being or operation; to main- 
tain, retain, or continue to hold (a quality, state, 
or condition) or to practise or exercise (a habit 
oraction. Cf. seep up in 57d, e. 

Hence in many phrases, as fo keep silence; to 
keep affinily, companionship, company, consort, 
converse, cor espondence , to keep compass, measure, 
pace, slep, time, tune, wing (with); fo keep guard, 
@ look oul, sentinel, ward, watch: for which when 
the seitse is specialized, see the sbs. 

¢1315 SuoreHaM 11 The prestes so thries duppeth .. gode 
seme kepeth Thened. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii (Wachor) 
343 He kepyt ay his innocens. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Js. (1880) 21 
So pat pei kepen pacience and charite. c1400 Apol. Loll. 42 
Crist kepid ai pat state. ¢1470 Henny MVallace x1 316 That 
king tillhimkepitkyndnesand luff. a1480in Batees Bh. 20/52 
Honoure and curtesy loke pou kepe. 1§00-20 Dunsar Poents 
xxix. 18 Than mon I keip ane grauetie. 1530 PALscR. 596/2, 
I] kepe abstynence, I forbeare meate and drinke. a@ 1548 
Hatt Chron. Hen. VII, 261», Charitie is not kept amongest 
you. 1552 Huroet, Tu kepe bawdrye or whoredome. 1568 
Grartos Chron, 11. 32, Now almost no countrie kepeth 
either weight or measure one with the other to the great 
hurt of the Realme. 1597 SHaxs. 1 //en. /V’, v. iv. 65 Two 
Starres keepe not their motion in one Sphere. 1603 — 
Meas. for Miri, 3 Let it keepe one shape. 1632 B. Jonson 
Magn. Lady u. i. Wks (Rtldg.) 4347/1 You, that will keep 
consort witb sucb fidlers, 165: Witmie tr. Prinzrose's Pop. 


KEEP. 


Err, ut it. 138 The Ancients..did keep_a frequent use of 
baths and frictions, 1698 Fryer Ace. £. India & P. 331 
To make them[{Lainb-skins] keep their Curl. a1715 Burnet 
Own Time (1823) I]. 1. 51 To keep no farther correspon- 
dence with duke Hamilton, 1750 Gray Ev/egy xix, Along 
the cool sequester'd vale of life They kept the noiseless 
tenour of their way. 1818 Surttey Rev. /slamt wu, xviii, 
Did Laon and his friend..a lofty converse keep. 1822 
— Lellas 18 Who now keep That calm sleep. 1890 F. M. 
Crawrorn Cigarctte-maker's Rom. 1. iii. 99 The Count him- 
self kept his composure adniirably. 

24. With complement: To preserve, maintain, 
retain, or cause to Continue, in some specificd con- 
dition, state, place, position, action, or course. 

The complement may be an adj., sb., pple. adv., or prep. 
phrase, e. g. fo keep alive, clean, close, dark, dry, fast, holy, 
open, secret, still, swect, warm; tokcepa prisoner, a secret; 
to keep going, shut; to keep at arwu's length, at bay, at it, 
at work, in countenance, in readiness, in rcpair,in suspense, 
in touch, out of mischief, to time, etc. For these in special- 
ized senses, and for phrases, such as fo &cep the ball rolling. 
the pot boiling, one's hair on, one's eye upon, one's cyesabout 
one, one's head abowe water, etc., see the adjs. or sbs. 

€1340 Hamrote Prose Tr. 8 Scho [the bee] kepes clene 
and bryghte hire winges. 1377 Lanct. 7. PZ. B. v. 623 Pe 
dore closed Kayed and cliketted to kepe be with-outen. 
1414 Bramrton Perit, Ps. »ix. (Percy Soc.) 8 My synne[s], 
that Tin schryfte schulde schewe, I kepe hein clos for schame 
orfere. a@rgoo in Balces BK. 19/42 Vtkepys hyn out offe 
synne & blame. /dfd. 21/66 Hande, fote, & fynger kepe 
fou styH. rg00-z0 Dunbar Poems xiviii. 70 Scho bad eik 

uno.. That scho the hevim suld kcip amene and dry. 1585 

. Wasuincton tr Nicholay's Vay. wi. xxi 112 To keepe 
the Arabians... in greater subriety. /4/d. 1v. xv. 130 They 
.. kept the portes and passages so shutte, that they kept 
away the corne. 1593 SHaks. Rich, //,u1. it. 28 That Power 
that made you King Hath power to keepe you King. 1607 
Topsy, Four. Beasts (1658) 119 It is necessary that their 
kennel be kept sweet and dry. 3657 R. Licon Barbadoes 
(1673) 102 To keep it continually in the shade. 1 Frver 
Acc. £. India & P. 125, | kept the Coolies to their Watch. 
171z STEELE Sfect, No. 263 2 4 Itis(thus].. that Hatreds 

are kept alive. /éfd. No. 264 ?2 While he could keep his 
Poverty a Secret, 1774 Gotvsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 126 
He is.. still kept fast by a string. 1840 Jrad. R. Agric. 
Soe. I. 11. 225 The ploughmen could scarcely keep their 
Mloughs in the ground. 3845 Forp Handbkh. Spain 1. 66 
Keer the door shut and the devil passes by. 1854 Dickens 
Hard Times. xiv, In the daytime old Bounderby has been 
keeping me atitrather. 1883 G, M. Fexx MWiddy & Ensign 
xxxi, I'l keep him to his promise. 1890 T. F. Tout //1s¢. 
Ling. fy. 1689. 43 He kept the merchants and tradesinen 
Whigs by his sound commercial. . measures. 1891 Tensfle 
Rar Mag. Feb. 281 There was the steam-kettle to keep on 
the boil 1892 .Vational Observer 17 Dec. 100/1 It promises 
help.. to keep him in funds when he is out on strike. 

b. refl. Yo preserve or matntain oneself, or con- 
tint, in such condition, etc. (Hence the intrans. 
use in 39.) 

3362 Laxcu 7. /'Z. A. 1.169 Curatours hat schulden kepe 
hem clene of heore bodies. @1380 Virg. Antioch 137 in 
Horstin. Adtengl. Leg. (1878: 27, 1 may ine kepe chast 
cueridel. c1400 Destr. Trey 10513 Kepis you in couer, cleane 
ont of sight! ¢1430 Sy» Gener. (Roxb.) 2835 This traitour 
kept him close that night. ¢ 1489 Caxion Sonnes of Aymon 
aaiv. 512 Baron, kepe you by reynawde, @ 1533 Lp. Gerness 
#luon xxi. 64 Yf ye can kepe your selfe without spekynge 
to hy, ye maye than well skape. 1549 (Mar.) 24. Cons, 
I'rayer, Matrimony Wilt thou.. forsaking all other kepe 
thee only to her, so long as you both shall liue? 15865 T. 
Wasuincron tn. Nicholay's Voy. 1. iv. 3b, Theyr watches 
keepe themselves in an ambush neare unto a wood. 1788 
W. Brant Z/unt. Excurs. 15 The Prince, by laying hold of 
the Howdah, kept himself in his seat. 1879 Lrowntnc 
Martin Relph 3. The many and loyal should keep them. 
selves uninixed with the few perverse. 

*** To detain or hold in cnslody, restraint, con- 
cealment, ete.; to prevent from escaping or being 
taken from one. 

25. To hold as a captive or prisoner; to hold 
in custody or in restraint of personal liberty; to 
prevent from escaping. 

¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Chroz. (1810) 219 Pat kepthim in prisoun, 
Edward did him calle. 1375 Barsour Sruce xvui, 512 He 
.. bad haf him avay in hy, And luk he kepit war stratly. 
3382 Wvyceiir Acts xvi. 23 Thei senten hein into prisoun, 
commaundinge to the kepere that he diligentli schulde kepe 
hem. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 12034 Pat commly be keppet, ne 
in cloese haldyn. 1526 Tinnate Acts xxviii. 16 Paul was 
suffered to dwell alone with wone soudier that kept hyn. 
1585 T. Wasinxcron tr. Wreholay's Voy. 1. vii. 6 They kept 
me as prisoner. 1892 Lazy Pinws XC. 414/2 He did not 
think that the defendant ought to be kept in prison any 
longer. aes 

26. To retain in a place or position by moral 
constratnt; to resteain from going away ; to causc 
or induce to remain; to detain. Also fg. 

1653 Mipnteton & Row ery Changeling v. iii, Keep life 
in hin for further tortures, 1782 Cowrer Progr, Err. 416 
A dunce that has been kept at hone. 1802 Pitt inG. Rose's 
Diaries (1860) I. 291, I have been kept till this instant. 
1877 Miss Yoncr Cameos Ser. ut. xxix. 291 Colet would fain 
have kept Erasmus to lecture at Oxford. 1885 E. F. Byrrne 
Entangled U1. xviii. 2g Don't let me keep you, 1890 CLark 
Resse. Occan Trag. I. it: 31 There was nothing to keep 
me in England. 

27. Tohold back, prevent, withhold; to restrain, 


control, Const. from (off, out of). 

€ 1340 Cursor iM. 2893 \Fairf.) Ihesu criste 30u kepe fra 
syn. ¢1460 Urbanitas 74 in Batres Bk. 15 In chambur 
ainong ladyes bry3th Kepe thy tonge and spende thy sy'3th. 
1539 Baste (Great) 7s. xxxiv. 13 Kepe thy tonge from cuell. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 355 Yea they..have not 
kept their handes also from yonge babes and children. 1593 
Suaxs. 1 //en. 17/1, & 160 The Earle of Salisbury .. hardly 
keepes his men from mutinie. 1642 Mitton Aol. Sweet. 
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viii, How hard is it when a man meets witha Foole to keepe 
his tongue from folly! 1650 WeLvon Cr/. Yas. J 139 The 
Bishops night have done better to have kept their voyces. 
3729 butter Seri. Balaam Wks. 1874 II. 87 Those partiat 
regards to his duty..might keep him from perfect despair. 
3858 Frat. R. Agric. Soc, XIX. 1. 184 A cold, dry spring 
may keep the seed from germinating, 

b. zef. Vo restrain oneself, refrain, hold back; 
to abstatn, (Hence zfr., sense 43.) 

1340 Hampote /’7. Consc. 954 Gude it es bat a man him 
kepe Fra worldisshe luf and vany worshepe. ¢1460 in 
Babees Bk. 13/19 Fro spettyng & snetyng kepe pe also. 
1483 Caxton G. de da Tour Dv b, This is a good ensample 
to awarraunt and kepe hymself of fals beholdynge. ¢ 1500 
Alelusine xxxvi. 295 Hys brother coude not kepe hym, but 
he asked after Melusyne. ax Lp. Berners //xon tix. 
205 He.. coude nota kept hym selfe fro lawghynge. 1601 
Saks. Two Gent. 1. iv. 11 "Tis a foule thing, when a cur 
cannot keepe himselfe in all companies. 1892 Slack & 
White 26 Nov. 610/1, I shall not be able to keep myself from 
strangling her, 

28. ‘lo withhold from present use, to reserve; 
to lay np, store up. reff. To reserve oneself. 

€1340 Cursor MM. 970 (Fairf.) Of alkyn frute pat ys pine 
Kepe me pe teynde for bat ys inyne. ¢1q0o MAUNDEV. (1839) 
v. 52 The Gerneres.. to kepe the greynes for the perile of 
the dere 3eres, 1535 CovERDALE 2 “sivas ix. 21, I..haue 
kepte me a wynebery of the grapes 1579 Gosson Sch. 
Abuse (Arb) 17 Philip..exhorted his friends to keepe 
their stomackes for the seconde course. 1632 Litucow 
T? av. vi. 258 The water of Jordan.. the longer it is kept, 
it is the more fresher, 1822 SHEtLey Hellas 879 The 
Anarchs..keep A throne for thee, 1868 Freeman Worm, 
Cong. II, x. 428 The .. Chronicler..seems ralher to keep 
himself for great occasions 1875 /d/d. (ed. 2) III. xii. 77, 
I have purposely kept that question for this stage of my 
history. 

29. Actively to hold in possession; to retain in 
one’s power or control; to continue to have, hold, 
or possess. Also atso/. (The opposite of fo dose: 
now a leading sense.) 

¢1400 MaunDEv, xxiii. (1839) 252 Thei con wel wynnen 
lond of Straungeres, but thei con not kepen it. ¢ 1460 
Fortescur Ads. ¢ Lim. Mon. vi. (1885) 121 It is power to 
mowe haue and kepe to hym self. ©1470 Henry MVallace 
1X. 1935 Off ryches ie kepyt no propyr thing; Gaiff as he 
wan. 1659 -Wirr. Mag., Dk Buvore vii To get and kepe 
not is but losse of payne. 1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. JV, 1. lie 
213 Ile keepe them all. By heauen,he shall not haue a Scot 
of them. 1662 Stitaincri, Orrg. Sacr. ut. iii, §8 With what 
care they are got, with what fear they are kept, and with 
what certainty they must be lost. a 1715 Burnet Own Time 
(1823) I. 1. 159 The great art of keeping him long was, the 
being easy, and the making everything easy to him, 1803 
Lic Nic No. 8 (1806) Il. 41 These poets now keep but 
a feeble hold of the stage. 1861 Temple Bar Mag II. 
336 The variety kceps the children's attention. 1890 Lsp- 
pincott’s Mag, May 632 His slim forefinger hetween its 
leaves to keep the place, Aod. The difficulty now is not to 
make money, but to £cef it; you inake it and /ose it. 

+b. 70 keep one’s own = to hold one’s own (Hornp 


v. 31). Acep your luff, offing, wind: see the sbs. 

1627 Capt. SmitH Seaman's Gram. ix. 39 If you would.. 
keepe your owne, that is, not.. fall to lee-ward. 

ce. fig. in phrases, as fo keep one’s temper (i.e. 
not to /ose it): see the sbs. 
+d. e//ipt. To retain in the memory, remember, 

1573 Baret Adv. 127 We keepe those thinges most surely, 
that we learne in youth. 1612 Brinstey Lud, Let. 141 Thus 
they shall keepe their Authours, which they haue learned. 

30. To withhold (from): inrplying exertion or 
effort to prevent a thing from going or getting to 
another. 

¢1461 Paston Lett. 11. 73 It is a comon proverbe, ‘A man 
xuld kepe fro the blynde and gevyt to is kyn’. 1568 
Grarton Chron, II. 282 Mine adversary, who kepeth wrong: 
fully from me mine herilage. 1585 T. WashincTon tr 
Nicholay's Voy. w. xvi. 131 Where they would not receive 
his salvalion, the saine for ever shalbe kept from them, 
1667 Mitton P. £. 1x. 746 Great are thy Vertues, doubtless, 
best of Fruits, Though kept from Man. 

31. To hide. conceal ; not to divulge. Chicfly 
im phr., as fo keep CouNnSEL, @ SECRET: see the sbs. 

1382 Wyciir /sa. xlviil. 6 Thingus.. kept ben that thou 
knowist not. ¢c1400 Rom. Rose 2838 A felowe that can 
welle concele, And kepe thi counselle, and welle hele. 1560 
Davs tr. Slefdane's Comm, 321b,To the promotours they 
promise a reward and to kepe their counsel. 1781 D. 
Winitams tr. Voltarre's Dram. iVks. 11. 233 Take the money 
and keep the secret. 1847 Maxryat Ciildr. N. Forest xvii, 
‘You must keep our secret, Oswald’. 18539 THACKERAY 
Virgin, xxi, There is no keeping any thing from you. 1888 
G, Gissixe Life's Morn. I]. xiv. 227 For a week he kept his 
counsel, and behaved as if nothing unusual had happened. 

32. ‘To continue to follow (a way, path, course, 
etc.), o as not to lose it or get ont of it. 

c1425 Lypa. Assembly of Gods 256 Thowgh ye wepe yet 
shat ye before me Ay kepe your course. 1553 S. Cavot in 
Haktuyt Vay. (1589) 259 All courses in Navigation to be set 
and kept by the aduice of the Captain. 1595 Suaxs. Jorn 
u. i. 339 Vnlesse thou let his siluer Water, keepe A peacefull 

rogresse to the Ocean. 1598 — Jerry HW. uu. in 1 Nay 

eepe your way... you were wont to be a follower, but now 
you area Leader. 1632 Litucow 7 rav. v1, 258 The Friers 
and Souldiers removed; keeping their course towards 
Jericho. 1719 De For Crzesoe 11.ix, We kept no path. 1870 
E. Peacock Ralf Shirl. Il. 98 Taking care to keep the 
middle of the road. 1892 Freld 21 May 777/1 How the 
driver kept the track is a marvel. 

33, To stay or remain in. on, or at (a place); 
not to leave; esp. in to Acep one's bed, one's room 
(as in sickness); fo keep the house. Ch. keep 


lo, 44 b. 
1413 Prler. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxii. (1859) 25 Thou kepyst 


\ 


‘ 
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now thy bed. Thyne ydlenes and slouthe hath this y bred. 
€ 1430 Sy7 Gerer. (Roxb.) 1526 Hisdoghtre Clarionas She kept 
the chambre, as Reason was. 1523 Lp. Bexners Froiss. I, 
xlix.69 These engyns dyd cast night and day great stones..so 
that they within were fayne to kepe vautes and sellars, 
1534-1828 [see Bep sé. 6c], 1542-1864 [see House sé. 17d]. 
1575 Lanewam Let. (1871) 33 The weather being hot, her 
highnes kept the Castl for coolness. 1647 Trapp Com., 
Titus 11. 343 The Aegyptian women ware no shoes, that 
they might the better keep home. 1667 Sir I, LytTeELton 
in /fatton Corr. (Camden) 51, I have kept my chamber 
ever since last Tuesday. 1796 Jane AusTEN Pridc & Pre7. 
xiii, My poor mother is really ill, and keeps her room. 1885 
Esity Lawtess JZillionaire’s Cousin iv. 76 Am I bound to 
keep my own side of the partition? 

b. To stay or retain onc’s place in or on, against 
opposition ; as fo keep the deck, the saddle, the field, 
the slage, one’s seat, one's ground, 

1599 SHaks. Hen. V, iv. vi. 2 But all's not done, yet keepe 
the French the field. 1632 Litucow Trav. 1. 99 The tem- 
pest continuing (our Boate not being able to keepe the Seas) 
we were consirained to seeke into a Creeke. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. w. i. 298 Only sixteen men, and eleven boys were 
capable of keeping the deck. 1823 Alackw. Mag. XIV. 555 
Not a single tragedy of Beaumont and Fletcher's has been 
able to keep the stage. 1835 THirtwace Greece I. iv. 113 
It [the story] kept its ground in spite of lhe interest..in 
distorting or suppressing it. 1849 Macaucay //ist. Eng. v. 
I. 579 The wonder is.. that they were able to keep their 
seats. 1890 Blachw. Mag. CXLVIII. 435/2 A first-class 
boat, capable of keeping the sea all the year round. 

**** 70 carny on, conduct, hold, 

34. To carry on, conduct, as presiding officer or 
a chief actor (an assembly, court, fair, market, 
cte.); = Horp wv. 8. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) V. 119 [Silvester] whiche kepede 
the firste grete cownsayle of Nicene. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon 202 He wolde kepe parlyamente wyth them 
1535 CoveERDALE 2 J/acc. iv. 43 Of these matters therfore 
there was kepte a courte agaynst Menelaus. 1546 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 222 In the same Towne there ys a merkett, 
wekely kepte. 1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Wicholay's Voy. 
ul, xvii 102b, There .. they kept a generall chapter or 
assembly, 1634 W. Woop New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 42 This 
Towne [Boston].. being the Center of the Plantations where 
the monthly Courts are kept. 1752 Fretpinc Amelia x1, 
ili, His wife soon afterwards began to keep an assembly, or, 
in the fashionable phrase, to be ‘at home’ once a week. 
1877 Miss Yonce Cameos Ser. 11. xxi. 196 Henry was keep- 
ing court at Lincoln, where he meant to spend Easter. 

35. To carry on and manage, to conduct as onc’s 
own (an establishment or business, a school, shop, 
ete.). To keep house. see House sb. 17 a, b. 

1513 Moke in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 761 Edward the 
Nohle Prince .. kept his house at Ludlow in Wales. 1602 
Suaks. 7wel. N. in. ii, 81 Like a Pedant that keepes a 
Schoole i’ th Church. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
29 He kept an Inn common to all passengers. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India & P. 194 Barbers. .seldom keep Shop, but go 
about the City with a checquered Apron over their Shulders. 
17ir STEELE Sfect, No. 155 # 2, I keep a Coffee-house. 
1877 W. O. Russett Crimes & A/isdem. 1, xxviii. 427 The 
keeping a bawdy-house is a common nui-ance. 1890 Har- 
per's Mag, Oct. 747/2 They came here and kept lodgings. 

36. To carry on, maintain; to continue to make, 
catise, or do (an actton, war, disturbance, or the 
like). Cf. keep up, 5% f. 

c1425 LypG. Asscmbly of Geds 1825 In man shall thow 
fynde that werre kept dayly. 1560 Dacs ur. Sleidanc's 
Comm, 208b, Warre was to be keple upon hys frontiers. 
1568-1807 {see Coit sé.2 4]. 1590 SHaks. Com. Err. un. i. 61 
Who is that at the doore yt keepes all this noise? 1601 — 
Tiel, N11. ili. 76 What acatterwalling doe you keepe heere? 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. m. iv, Whatan idle prate thou 
keep'st, good nurse; goe sleepe. 1665 GLAnvitt Def Vain 
Dogm. 4) "Tis strange that the Ancients should keep such 
ado about an easie Probleine. @1784 Jounson in A/rs. 
Prozzt's Ancecd. 34 The nonsense you now keep such a stir 
about. 1818 Suettey Rez. Lslant vi. vii, Ships from Pro- 
pontes keep A killing rain of fire. 

III. Intransitive uses. 

* Arising from ellipsis of reflexive pronoun. 

37. To reside, dwell, live, lodge. (Freq. in 
literary use from ¢ 1580 to 1650; now only co//og., 
esp. at Cambridge University and in U.5.) 

[1402-3 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 217 Camera ubi puert 
custodiunt. ] 

¢1400 Mavnorv. (Roxb.) xxv. 117 Pis emperour .. hase 
many men kepand at his courte. 1401 Pol. Povms (Rolls) 
Il. 65 Sich as ben gadecrid in coventis .. the whiche for 
worldly combraunce kepen in cloistris. 1504 Bury Hills 
(Camden) 1o2, I wyll y* fe or they shall keep at Cambryge 
at scoole. 1601 HoLtanv Péiny I. 127 Among the mountaines 
of this tract, the Pyginzans, by report do keepe. 1633 
P. Fretcuer Purple Jsl. v. xxv, Herestands the palace of the 
noblest sense; Here Visuskeeps. 2719 in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge (1886) I. 214 In y° Room where Mr Maynard keeps 
there was acted ..a Pastoral, 1775 AxbicaiL Apams in 7. 
Adams’ Fam, Lett, (1876) 128, I have..been upon a visit to 
Mrs. Morgan, who keepsat Major Mifflin's. 1825 J. Neat Bro. 
Jonathan 1, 255 A little ‘ Virginny gat’ who was ‘ keepin’ 
there. 1859[J. Payn] Foster Brothers xvii. 314 Where does 
Mr. Hollis ‘keep’? inquired he of his bedmaker. 1883 
Cambridge Staircase viii, 137 Hottmore .. keeps out of 
college. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Frul. 8 July 3/3 Just where 
Mrs. Stevens kept in Boston is unknown to history. 

388. To remain or stay for the time (in a par- 


ticnlar place or spot). 

1560 Dats tr. Sleidane's Comin, 214 The rest.. were 
driven to kepe in caves and sellars under lhe earth. 1597 
Morey /ntrod, Alus. Pref., Being compelled to keepe at 
hoine. 1606 Snaxs. Ant. 4 C/. ui. vii, 75 Marcus Octauius 
-.and Celius are for Sea: But we keepe whole by Land. 
1719 De For Crusoe 1. iv, We had kept on board. dvd. 
xvi, IT kept.. within doors, 1863 Geo. Exiot Romola xxxv. 
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Ie sugzested that she should keep in her ow) room. 
Crarx Russert Ocean Prag. U1. xxx. 136, 1 told him to 
keep where he was. 1891 F, W. Rosixnson Her Love 4 [is 
Life WV. vu ii. 112 The wind kept in the proper quarter. 
39. To remain or contif¥ue in a specificd con- 
dition, state, position, ete. 
a. With adverbial or prepositional phrases: sce 


also branch 1V. 

1598 Suaks. JWerry IH’. an. iii. 89 Keepe in that minde, He 
deserue it 1660 I. Brooke tr, Le Blanc's Trav, g3 Vou 
tuust recede aid keep ut distance. 1670-98 Lasstts J ay. 
Mtaly 11, 234 We strangers..imust keep out of their way, and 
stand a loofoff. 1597 Davoren ener uw. 956 Creusa kept 
behind. 1705 Bosman Gefnca 114 If they have not hit the 
Luffel they sit sill, and keep out of Danger. 1805 Nits 
20 Oct. in Nicolas Disp. 1846 VIL. 136 Lokeep ..in sight 
ofthe Enemyin the night. 2823 Douglas, er, Otterdurn V1. 
viii. 102 Mervine kept by the side of his friend. 1883 EN 
Middy § Eusign xxvii. 171 The men kept in excellent 
health. 1890 T. F, Tour //ist. Eng. Jr v609, vin. iv. 42 Ie 
kept in touch with public opinion, 

b. with adj. (or equivalent substantive). 

1sgo Suaks. Com. Err. uw. i. 26 This seruitude makes 
you tokeepe vnwed. ¢ 1600 Ace.- Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary 
XXXII. 80 This .. will kepe but one yeare g 1699 
Dampier Voy. Il. in. iv. 47 When these hot Winds come the 
better sort of Pcople., keep close. 1824 Dove in W. J. 
Fitz-Patrick Life (1850) 1. 66 We were constanily making 
efforts to keep clear of them. 1825 New Alonthly Mag. XV. 
406 It will keep sweet a very lung time, 1870 Lowkt. 
Stud, Wind. 120 It is the part of a crilic to keep cool under 
whatever circuinstances, 1883 Fenn A/iddy & Lusign xiv. 
78 We want to keep friends. 

40. To continue, persevere, go on (in a specified 


course or action). 


21548 Ilate Chron, Edw. 117 211b, The Dukes messengers | 


..durst nol kepe on their iorney. 1568 Grarton Chron. 
II. gr We had such comfort of the king, as he kept on his 
purpose. 1593 Suaks, Aech. //, v. i, 10 The Duke., With 
slow, but stately pace, kept on his course. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 48 e 4 We kept on our Way after him ull we 
came lo Kachange-.Mley, 1857 1. Tavtor .Vorth. Trav. 48 
We kept down the left bank of the river for a little distance. 
1889 W. Westate Birch Dene WL. it 41 ‘Vurn to the left 
and keep straight on, 189 11. S. Mrrrivan /’ris. 4 Capt. 
HII. xiv. 235 Afier passing Spitzbergen tbey would keep to 
the north. 
b, With pres. pple. as complement. 

1794 GirrorD Bazlad (1800) 27 uote, Sone contemptible 
vulgarity, such as ‘That's your sort!’,,‘ What's to pay?‘ 
‘Keep moving’, etc. 1806-7 J. Berrsrorp .Wiseries Hen, 
Life (1826) 1, Miseries Stage Coaches iv, The Monster .. 
keeps braying away. 1858 Haw none /'>, 4 /t. Fruds. 1.124 
Niagara,. keeps pouring on foreverandever. 1890T. I’. Tout 
Hist. Hug. Jr. 1689, 134 He kept changing his plans 1894 
Temple Bar Mag. Yeb. 198 She kept tuiubling off her horse. 

41. To remain in good condition ; to last without 
spoiling. Also fy. to adinit of being reserved for 


another occasion. 

1586 Sipxev Arcadia (1598) 76 Doth beauties keepe which 
never sunne can burne Nor storines doturne! 1626 bacon 
Sylva § 627 Grapes .it is reported..will keep better in a 
vessel half full of wine, su that the grapes touch not the wine, 
1zos Lett. in Chr. Wordsworth Schole Academe (1877) 
291 When he is to be buried J can’t tell, but they say he 
can't keep long. 1719 De Foe Cresoe 1. xii, | had no hops 
to make it keep. 1836 Gen. P. THomesos £.rerc, (1842) 1V. 
105, I will defer any observations..till my next. And there 
was nothing but what will keep. 1847 Marervat Childr, .V. 
lorest v, He brought home nore venison than would keep 
in the hot weather. 1889 Dovte .Wicah Clarke xi. 92 Vour 
story, bowever, can keep. 

** Wath prepositions in speciaitzed senses. 

(Chiefly from 38, 39, 40) 

42, Keep at —. To work persistently at; to 
continae to occupy oncself with. Also /o keep at 
it; see AT prep. 16 b. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 490 He should have kept 
at the law, he would have done for that. 1846 Fred. KR. 
Agric. Soc, VII. 1. 130 By keeping at it all day he is able 
to get over nearly 2 acres. 1890 Pictorial World 9 Oct. 
445/3 Whocould keep at work on a morning like this? 1891 
St. Nicholas Alag, 261 Sull they keep at it, early and late. 

b. Hence humorous sonce-compounds. 

1882 Three in Norway v. 38 In a nice keep-at-it-all-day-if- 
you-like kind of manner. 1895 Proc. 14th Conv. Aster. 
/astruct. Deaf p. |xix, In school, and out of school,, .at work 
or play; in short, by everlasting keep-at-it-iveness, 

43, Keep from —. To abstain from; to remain 


absent or away from. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11. 767 The prosperitie 
whereof. .standeth..in keeping from enemies and wallace 
¢1586 C’tEss PemBroke Fs. Lxxiv. x, What is the cause .. 
That thy right hand far from us keepes? 1590 SHAKs. Com. 
Err. 1. & 18 Vou would keepe from my heeles, and beware 
of anasse, 1727 Gay Beggar's Of. 1. viii, I] shall soon know 
if you are married by Macheath’s keeping from our house. 

b. To restrain or contain oneself from. 

1877 Miss Yonce Cameos Ser, 1. xiv. 125 Nor was Louis 
able to keep from turning pale. 1889 Dove A/icah Clarke 
ii 20 We could not keep from laughter. 1890 Lippiucott’s 
Mag. Feb. 150, I could hardly keep from smiling. 

44. Keep to —. a. To adhere to, stick to, 
abide by (a promise, agreement, etc.) ; to continue 
to maintain or observe. Also with fcdtrec/ passive. 

1625 Burces Pers. Tithes 24 He must keepe to his Rule, 
or hee damnably sinneth. 1697 Dampier lay. (1729) I. 518 
Not finding the Governour keep to his agreement with me. 
1779 SHERIDAN Critic 1. i, If they had kept to that, I should 
not have been such an enemy to the stage. 1802 Mar. 
Epvcewortn .Voral T. (1816) 1. x. 85. I will keep to my 
resolution. 1825 Vew .Vonthly Wag. XV. 511/2 The author 
has kept very closely to the historical facts .I/od. I hope 
the plan will be kept to. 
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b. To confine or restrict oneself to. 
lo oneself, also (collog.| to keep citeself to oneself, 
to avuid the society of others. 

1698 Fever Acc. E. Ind. & P.174 He is married to Four 
Wives, to whont he keeps religiously. 1721 Apuison Spec t. 
No. 129 #1 Did they keep to one constant Dress they would 
sometimes be in the fashion. 1788 W. Buane //unt. excurs. 
17 [hey generally keep to the thick forests where it is 
impossible to follow them, 1886 Disnaeis Vie. Grey v. xv, 
We had much better keep to the road. 1881 G. M. Craik 
(Mrs. May) Syducy IH. 1b 44 He had merely to keep to the 
sefa for two or three days ee J. Masterman Scotts of 
Bestininaster 1. iv.142 Content with cach other, they kept to 
themselves. 1292 Saf, Rev 18 Apr. 433/1 She shall keep to 
her rooin and he will keep to his. 

45. Keep with —. ‘To remain or stay with; to 
associate or kecp company with; to keep up with. 

@ 1533 Lo. Betsres //uon liv. 181 Ile may as sone go to 
your enemyes parte as to kepe with you. 1611 Suaks. 
Wat, 7... ik 344 Goe then; and ., keepe with Uohemia, 
And with your Queers, 1817 We Senwyn Law Visi Prius 
(ed. 4 HI. ygu To keep with convoy durin the whole voyage. 
1891 Fred 1, Dew 956/3 The very select few who were 
fortunate enough to kcep with hounds. 

IV. With adverbs. 

46. Keepaway. a. /ranus. So cause to remain 
absent or afar; to prevent Irom coming near. 

a1548 late Chron., Edw. /)" 211 Ver frendes..said, that 
she was kepl awaie .. by Sorcerers and Necromanciers. 
1591 Sutaka. a /fen. 1'/,1v. iv. 22 Let not your priuate discord 
keepe away The leuied succours that should lend him 
ayde 8872 Freeman Luo. //ict. avii. $3. 352 The French 
frontier, which first reached the Khine in 1648, is now kept 
quile away froin it. 

b. ¢vtr. ‘To remain absent or at a distance; to 
hold one’s cotrrse at a distance; to move off. 

1604 Suaks. Oth. ur iv, 173 What? keepe a weeke away? 
Seuen dayes, and Nights? a 1889 W, Conus Llrnd Low 
(1890) IIT. lit. 120, could not keep away from you. 

@. .Vaud. lrans, ‘To cause to satl ‘off the wind’ 
or to leeward. suér. To sail off the wind or to 
leeward, 

1805 Sir E. Beery 13 Oct. in Nicolas Disp. wVelson (1846) 
VIL. 118 sete, | was determined not to keep away, and 
I could not tack without the certainty of a broadside. 1867 
Suyvru Sarlor's i ordtk. sv., Neep her away, alter the 
ship's course to leeward, by sailing further off the wind. 
1875 Grvrorn Saclor's Pocket H&, iv. (ed. 2) 127 If the vessel 
keeps away [from wind’s cye} 5 points, she must steani or 
sail at the rate of 7-2 knots, to be inan equally good position. 

47. Keep back. a. fvaus. To restrain; to de- 
tain; to hold back forcibly; to retard the progress, 
advance, or growth of. 

1535 CovERDALE 2 Avngs iv. 24 Dryue forth, and kepe me 
not bak with rydinge. 1560 Tacs tr. Sleidane's Commu: 
467b, | have kept backe no man from the true Religion. 
1678 Wan ey Wond. Lit. World v. i. § 9& 468/1 Ile.. 
strongly kept back the Turk from encroachments upon_his 
Dominions, 1698 Frver Acc, E. India & I. 310 The 
Wheat stands, to endure a farther ripening, being kept back 
hy the Chill Winds «1848 Freud. R. Agric. Sec. 1X. a 556 
Bine that has been kept back by cold weather. 1890 Fex~ 
Double Knot \. iv. 129 She inade a brave effort to keep back 
her tears. 

b. To withhold; to retain or reserve designedly ; 
to conceal. 

1535 CoverDALe 7s. xxxix. [xl.] 10, | kepe not thy louynge 
mercy..backe from the greate congregacion, 1583 STusuFs 
Anat. Abus, 1. (1882) 80 The church will keepe no part of 
the liuing backe from the pastor, if he doe hisdutic. 1607-12 

sacon Esss., Sceming Wise (\rb.) 216 Some are so close, and 
reserved, as they seeme alwaies to keepe back somewhat 
1647 H. More Song of Soul u. i. uw. vii, Naies keppen back 
from your expecting sight. 1888 G. Gissixc Life's Morn. 
II. xv. 302 It really seemed to me as if she were keeping 
something back. 

e. zvtr. To hold oneself or remain back. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. iv, There was a request to‘ keep back’ 
from the front. 

48. Keep down. a. frans. To hold down; to 
hold in subjection or under control; to repress. 

1581 Perme tr. Guazzo's Cit. Core. 1. (1586) 3b, Sudden 
flames by force kept downe. 1607 Torset. Four. Beasts 
(1658) 155 They keep them low and down by substraction of 
their meat. 1659 D. Pent. /upr. Sea 38 You should. keep 
down your spirits both in thisand other cases. 1722 Dr Foe 
Col. Fack (1840) 67 Will kept the man down who was under 
him. 1849 Macavtay ///st. Eng. i. 1. 34 A hundred thousand 
soldiers .. will keep down ten millions of ploughmen and 
artisans, 1889 Aefent. P. Wentworth WL. xvi. 291 She 
had hard work to keep down her tears. 

b, To keep low in amount or number; to pre- 
vent from growing. increasing, or accumulating. 

1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 201 The executors .. ought 
to keep down the interest. 1840 Fru/. KR, Agric. Soc. 1, wm. 
259 The Tartarian oats kept down the clover. 1851 Bees's 
Florist Jan. 21 Pick off decaying leaves, and keep down 
insects 1 W, Loncman Hist. Edw. 1/1, 1. xvi. 309 
Employers..combined to keep down wages. 

ce. Parnting, (See quot. 1S=4. 

1768 W. Gitpin Prints 210 The effect .. might have been 
helter, if all the lights upon it had been kept down. 1805 
E. Daves IWorks 290 Should the objects give a sufficient 
quantity of Light and Shade, the sky may be kept down 
1854 Fairnott Dict. Terms Art, Nept down, subdued in 
tone or tint, so that that portion of the picture thus treated 
is rendered subordinate to some other part. 

d. Printing. Toset in lower-case type.as aword 
or letter ; to tise capitals somewhat sparingly. 

1888 Jacosi Printers’ Vocab. 

e, za/r. To remain low or subdued. 

1889 Marv E. Carter .W/rs. Severt II. 1. ix. 219 Praying 
that the wind would keep down for a few hours. 
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49. Keepin. a. /rans. To conline within; to 
hold in check; to restrain; not to utter or vive 
vent to; spec. to conftie in school after hours. 

a1qz0 Hoccrevr De Reg. Princ. 1015 We... keepc muste 
our song and wurdes in, c 1491 Chast. Godades Chyld. 18 To 
kepe in his chyldern that they shuld not sterte abrade fro 
the scole. 1602 Saks, Swed. Mo y. 20g It is more like tu 
Le fergned; 1 pray you keep it in. “1690 W. Watair 
Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 24 \le is not able to keep in hisanger. 
1713 Avuison Cato u iv, Vour zeal becomes importunate .. 
but learn to keep it in. 1893 Madd Madi Wag. I. 28 He had 
been ‘hept in’. , and his schochnates had all gone. 

tb. To keep from public currency. Cés. 

1573 Baret Ad. K 25 To keepe in corne, to the end to 
make it deere. 2671 M. Bruce Good News in Evtl Times 
(170°) 68 Thanks to him that hath ay keeped in our 
Black side yet, and hath not let the World sce it yet. 

c. ‘Yo keep (a hre: burning: ef. Ix adv. 6 g. 
Also zur. of a fire: ‘To continue to burn. 

1659 J. ArrowsmitH Chain Princ, 1fo As culinary fire 
must Le kindled and kept in by external materials. 1711, 
1793 [see IN adv. 6g) 1849 Fral. R, Agric. Soc. X. t. 144 
The fire, .keeps in well twelve hours 1892 Review of Rov. 
15 Mar. 299,1 The fire can be kept in all night. 

d. Priming. ‘Yo set type closely spaced, 

1683 Moxon Meck. Lxere, Printing Dict., Keep in,is a 
caution either given to, or resolved on, by the Componsiter, 
where there may be doubt of Diiving uut his Matter Leyund 
his Counting off. 1888 Jaco /’rinters' | ocad, 

©. Jo keep one's hand in: see Wanw sb, 52. 
f. ftr. Vo remain indoors, or within a retreat, 
place, position, ete. 

¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 711 Euermore she kept hirin. 1518 
in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 18 The inhabitants of 
thos howses that be .. infectyd shall kepe in. 1652 Gautr 
Magastrom. 250 It still keeps in (like an owle) all the day- 
tnne. 2850 F. T. Fexcat in‘ Bat’ Cricket Man. g5 Though 
for years we may keep fa, we must at length go ous. 

g. To keep in line or in touch ies7A. 

178t W. Duane £ss. //unting (1788) 35, I could never yet 

see any Creature on two legs keep in with the Dogs 
h, Yo remain in favour or on good terms 77h. 
Cf. In adv. ga. (Now collog.) 

1598 Gaexewevy Sacitus, Ann. iv. v. 11622) 96 He kept in 
with Cassar in 110 lesse fauour then authority, 1666 Perrys 
Mary 1 July, Though I do not love him, yet I find it 
necessary to ae in with him. 1720 Ozetn lertet's Nou. 
Rep. UL. xiv. 333 Caesar ., resolved to keep in equally with 
the Senale gaat Antony. 1883 Enack }olande IL. v. 66 
Hes violent enough in the House; but that’s to keep in 
with his constiluents. 

50. Keep off. a. ¢/ravs. To hinder from coming 
near or touching; to ward off; to avert. 

a 1548 Ilart. Chron, Edw, [V 233b, Covered with bordes, 
oncly to kepe of the wether. 1592 SHAKS. Now. 4 Ful ur 
iti 54 Ie giue thee Armour to keepe off that word, 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Autbass. 24 Having white staves 
in their hands, to keep off the people. 1727 Gay Hexg. Of. 
I Vui (1729) 11 O Polly.. Ly keeping inen off, you keep 
them on. 1883 Fenn Middy 4 Ensign xxii, 133 An um. 
brella held up to keep off the sun. 

b, gutr. To stay ata distance; to refrain from 
approaching ; not tu come on, 

r59t Suaxs. 1 f/en. V/,1v. iv. 22 You... Keepe off aloofe 
with worthlesse emulation. boa) Hittyar Aug. in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson (1845) 11. 186 note, The Masier..told the Boats 
to keep off. 2861 Dickens Gt. Expect. x»xix, 1 .. put him 
away. ‘Stay!’ said L ‘Keep off!’ 189: Field 7 Nov. 
6099/2 If the frost keeps off . 

51. Keep on. a. /rans. To inaintain or retain 
in an existing condition or relation; to continue to 
hold, occupy, employ, entertain, or display. 

1659 R. Montacu in Buccleuch A/S S. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
1. 439 Till the end of the quarter, her family should be kept 
on. 1847 Frail. RK. Agrie, Soc. VIIL t 10 If young, they 
are sometimes kept on for another season, and sent to fold. 
1889 Aver. Serceant £. Dentsou I. u xi 138 Bingley asked 
him awkwardly whether he meant to ‘keep on the house’. 
1890 Mars. H. Woop House of Halliwell Il. viii. 213 Let me 
reproach him as I will, he keeps on that provoking meekness. 

b. To keep ‘a fire, etc.) going continuously. 

1891 Review of Rev. 15 Sept. 287/2 When a fire is needed 

to be kept on all might, — ee 
ec. ivfr. Yo continue or persist in a course or 
action; to go on with something. Now freq. with 


pres. pple. 

1s89 Puttennam Fug. Poesie u. iii. (Arb.) 83 In this 
manner doth the Greeke dactilus begin slowly and keepe on 
swifter till th’ end. 1604 SHaKs, OfA. 11. 1iL 455 The Ponticke 
Sea, Whose Icie Current... keepes due on To the Proponticke. 
1724 De For Wem. Cavalier (1840) 240 We kept on all 
night. 1856 Zifan A/ag. Dec 516/1 ‘ We shall never come 
across each other again’, she kept on saying to herself. 1889 
Dovie A/ieah Clarke xxii. 224 Sake quick, strike hard, and 
keep on striking. 

+d. To keep the head covered. Obs. 

1652-62 Hevuin Cosmogr, UL 1673) 133/2 They keep on 
of all sides .. accounting it an opprobrious thing to see any 
men uncover tbeir heads 

e. To remain fixed or attached ; to stay on. 

1892 Casscll's Fam. Alag. July 469/2 [His] buttons never 
keep on. 

52. Keep out. a. frans. To cause to remain 


without ; to prevent from getting in. 

¢1425 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 770 [He] Wold kepe out 
thatother he shuld nat esyly entre. 1560 Daustr. Sleidane’s 
Comm. a4 The Sea brake in over the walles, that we made 
to kepe it out. 1681 Fiavet JJeth. Grace xxaiv. 575 He 
teaches them how to pain! the glass, that he may keep out 
the light. 1780 Coxe Nuss. Disc, 169 In order to keep out 
the raim 1821 Cuare Pll. Winstr. 1. 85 Locks .. To keep 
out thieves at night. 1865 Dickens 3/xf. Fr. t. i, Keep her 
{a boat) out, Lizzie. Tide runs strong here. 
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b. Printing. To set type widely spaced. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing Dit. sv. He Sets 
Wide, to Drive or Keep out, 1888 Jacon Printers’ Vocab. 
53. Keep over. /rans. To reserve, hold over. 
1847 Frnl. KR. Agric. Soc. VIII. t 6 Some breeders keep 
then: [lambs] over until the next spring. 1893 Fiedd 4 Mar. 

331/2 Keeping over old wheat stocks for a rise in price. 

o4, Keep to. aut. ‘rans. To cause (a ship) to 
sail close to the wind. 

1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Grant. xvi 76 In keeping 
the Ship near the Wind, these terms are used..4eep her fo, 
i the Wind. 1706 Putts, Kecp your loof or Keep 
ner 0. 

55. Keep together. a. /rans. Yo cause to 
remain in association or union. Zo keep body 
(t “fe) and soul together: to keep (oncself) alive. 

1601 Suaks. Twed Nui. 56 Clo. Would not a paire of 
these haue hred sir? V’ro. Yes being kept together, and put 
to vse. 1693 Tate in Dryden's Fuvenal xv. (1697) 375 The 
Vascons once with Man's Flesh (as ‘tis sed) Kept Life and 
Soul together. 1841 ¥rx/. R. Agric. Soc. 11, 1. 43 It is a poor 
loose sand ..only kept together hy the roots of the sea-bent. 
1884 Century Vag. Nov. 54/2 How on earth they managed 
to keep hody and soul together. 

b. intr. ‘To remain associated or united. 

1560 Davs tr. Sleidane's Comm. 435 Let them .. kepe 
together, and in no wise scatter ehode: 15399 SHAKS, 
flex, V,u. it 105 Treason, and murther, euer kept together. 
1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 13 It didnot hecome 
him to desert it as Iong as the ship kept together. 1820 
W. Irvine Sketch B&. (1859) 181, I have a particular respect 
for three or four..chairs.. which seem to me to keep together, 

56. Keep under. /vavs. To hold in subjection 
or under control; to kecp down. 

1486 -1504 Ouinton ATSS. in Denton Exg. ia 15th cent. 
Note D. (1888) 318 For mane men wyll ley owt more to kepe 
vnder the pore then) for to helpe thayn. 1579 Gosson 
Sch. Abuse Arb.) 37 Giue them a bite to keepe them vnder. 
1611 [31sLE 1 Cor. ix. 27, 1 kcepe under my body, and hring 
it into subiection, 1712 Berkerey Pass. Obvd. § 13 Like 
allother passions, [they] must be restrained and kept under. 
1843 Frail. R. Agric. Soc. \V. 1. 116 The services of birds 
in keeping under noxiousinsects, 1889 J. MasTERMAN Scotts 
of Bestminstcr 1h. ix. 115 She had heen accustomed to be 
kept under all her life. 

57. Keep up. a. ¢rwzs. To keep shut up or 
confined. 

1604 SHaks. Oth. 1. ii. 59 Keepe vp your bright Swords, for 
the dew will rust them. 1654 in Picton L‘pool Munic. Rec. 
(1883) I. 191 Swyne..ocught to bee kept up in their styes. 
3673 WycnerLey Gentil, Dancing Master un, i, Have you 
kept up my daughter close in my absence? 1737 Wniston 
Josephus, Antiq. wv. viii. § 36 If his owner..baving known 
what his nature was. hath not kept him [an ox) up. 1847 
Grnl. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. % 3x When sheep are kept up in 
sheds during the winter. 

tb. To keep secret or undivulged. Oés. 

1678 Ceowortt Sted. Syst.1. iit § 38.177 So long as these 
things are concealed and kept up in Huggermugger. @1715 
Burnet Own 7ime (1823) IL. 115 They..had not sailed when 
the proclamation came down: yet it was kept up till they 
sailed away. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheff. u. iii, What fowk 
say of me, Bauldy, let me hear; Keep naithing up. 

ce. To support, sustain; to prevent trom sinking 
or falling. Also zr. To bear up, so as not to 


break down, 

To keep the ball up (see Battsb.1 18). To keep one’s wicket 
up (cricket): to remain in, to continue one’s innings, 

1681 Fraven Welk. Grace ix. 190 Of great use to keep 
up the soul above water. 1 F. Beacce Dise. Parables 
xiii, 425 To keep up their spirits. 1801 H. Swinnurne in 
Crts. Exrope clos. last Cent, (1841) Il. 299 This ridiculous 
folly keeps the stocks up. 1868 Rocers Pol. Econ. ix. (1876) 
88 The purpose of a trades-union is to keep up the price of 
labour. 1884 Lillywhite's Cricket Ann, 60 He kept up his 
wicket until the finish, 1889 J. MastermMan Scotts of Best 
minster II. xii. 262 But for her sweetness and hravery, 
I never could have kept up through all this terrible trial. 

da. To maintain in a worthy or effective condition; 
to support; to kcep in repair; to keep burning. 

1552 Hutoet, Kepe vp hy cheryshinge, ado, foveo. Kepe 
vp by maintenaunce, szstezto, 1670 Sir S. Crow in 12¢h 
Rep. list. MSS. Conon. App. v.15 Findeing that business 
..a hurden ..to keepe it upp in that perfection I found and 
made itt 1678 Lavy Cuawortn /éd. 51 The King had 
a mind .. to keep up his army and navy till that peace was 
made. 1701 W. Wotton Hist, Rome, Marcus vt 106 The 
Athenians still kept up regular Professors for all those 
Sciences. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxvi 86 We kept up 
a small fire, hy which we cooked our mussels. 1875 FREE- 
MAN Worm. Cong. III. xit 173 A causeway which ts still in 
heing and which is kept up as a modern road. ; 

e. To maintain, retain, preserve (a quality, state 
of things, accomplishment, etc.); to keep from 
deteriorating or dtsappearing. 

1670 A. Roperts Adv. 7. S. 51 Orders of Men..that keep 
up the Honour of Religion amongst them. 1705 ADDIison 
[Italy Wks. LL. 132 Albano keeps up its credit still for Wine. 
1791 Gentil. Mag. 20/2 The clergy would, from the calls of 
their profession. .keep up their classicalacquirements. 1836 
Jas. Grant Gt, Metropolis 1. it 44 They must maintain their 
dignity; they must keep up appearances. 1884 Mrs. Pirkis 
Judith Wynne |. v. 48 Oughtn't she to have a horse, and 
keep up her riding? ‘ : 

ft. To maintain, continue, go on with (an action 


or course of action). 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) Il. 778 For his dis- 
simulation onely kept all that mischiefe up. 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No. 51 ® 2 The Difficulty of keeping up a sprightly 
Dialogue for five Acts together. 1781 //ist. Eur. in Ann. 
Reg. 16/t Continual firing..was kept up during the day. 
1869 Freeman Worm. Cong. III. xiv. 367 The fight is kept 
up till night-fall. 1890 Lifpincott’s Mag. Jan. 11 He and 
1 have kept up a correspondence. 
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g&. To cause to remain out of bed. 

1766 Gotpso. Vic. W. ix, Well pleted, that my little ones 
were kept up heyond the usual time. 1839 THacKERAY 
Fatal Soots xii, Keeping her up till four o'clock in the 
Morning. 1889 ApeL. Sexceant Luck of House II. xxxvi 
228, I will keep you up no longer, for you look terribly pale 
and fagged. 

h. /rinting. To keep type or matter) stand- 
ing ; also, to use capitals somewhat freely. 

1888 Jacost Printers’ Vocad. 

i. To keep up to: to prevent from falling below 
(a level, standard, principle, etc.); to keep informed 


of. Also zxtr. for reff. 

1712 STEELE Sfect, No. 308 » 2 My Lady’s whole Time 
and Thoughts are spent in keeping up to the Mode. 1726 
Leon Alberti's Archit. 1. 46/1 This Strength in the Corners 
is..only to keep the Wall up to its duty. 1841 Jrnd. R. 
Agric. Soc. II. 1. 144 It keeps him hetter up to his work. 1889 
J. Masterman Scotts of Bestminster 111. xv. 41 A London 
correspondent who kept the country-folk up to the doings 
of the townsfolk, 1890 Uziv. Rev. Aug. 633 We should 
keep up to the mark in these matters. 


J. zztr. To continue alongside, keep abreast; to 


proceed at an equal pace weth (/it. and_/ig.). 

@ 1633 G. HeRBert Country Parson ii. (1652) 5 They are 
not tote over-suhmissive and hase, hut to keep up with the 
Lord and Lady of the house. 1706 IVooden World Dis- 
sected (1708) 35 He tries every Way..to keep up with his 
Leader. 1890 W. FP. Rak JV/ayerowe II. vii. 272 ont walk 
so fast.,1 can hardly keep up with you. 

+k. To stay within doors; to put up or stop a¢. 

1704 D'cuiess Martporoucnu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. 
gs Comm.) L 353, I am very sorry to hear Lord Monther- 
mont has had any accident to make him keep up. 1768 
Sterne Sent. Yourn. (1778) Il. 195 (Case Delicacy) The 
Voiturin found himself ohliged to keep up five miles short 
of his stage at a little decent kind of an inn. 

V. 58. Combs., as tkeep-door (sonce-wd.), 
a porter, door-ward; +keep-friend (see quot.) ; 
+ keep-net, ?4 net for keeping fish in; + keep-off, 
a means of keeping (persons, etc.) off; also as aw/., 
serving to keep (foes) off. Also KEEPSAKE. 

1682 Mrs. Benn City Fleiress 45 Good Mistriss *keep- 
door, stand by; for I must enter. 
45 He had besides two iron rings ahout his neck, the 
one of the chain, and the other of that kind which are called 
A *keep-friend, or the foot ofa friend; from whence descended 
two irons unto his iniddle. 1623 Wiitsourxe New/ouna- 
land 75 Ten *keipnet Irons.. Twine to make Keipnets, &c. 
1611 CHapman /éfadvu. 121 He fought not witha *keep.off 
spear, or with a far-shot how. 1615 — Odyss. xiv. 759 A 
lance .. To he his keep-off both ‘gainst nen and dogs. 


Keep (kip), sb. Forms: 3-5 kep, 3-6 kepe, 
(5 kype), 4-6 Sc. keip, 4-7 keepe, (9 keape), 
3- keep. [f. KEEP v.] 

+1. Care, attention, heed, notice; nsually in 
phrases fo nim, take, give keep, to take or give 


heed, take notice. (Const. of, ¢/tn., or clause.) 

¢1250 Gen. & Ex. 1333 Bi-aften hak, as he nam kep, faste 
in dornes, he sa3 a sep. @1300 Cursor M. 20128 Hir sun 
to serue was al hirkepe. /é/d. 20498 To pis ferli tas all nu 
kepe. a@1325 Prose Psalter Ixix. (lxx.] 1 Jeue kepe, God, 
to my helpe. ¢1400 MaunpDeEv. (1839) v. 5: A Man ought 
to take gode kepe for to hye Bawme. 1509 Barctay Shy 
of Folys (1570) 174 What God hath done for you ye take no 
keepe. 1602 Narcissus (1893) 712, I tooke good keepe, and 
saw thee eke shedd teares. 1647 H. More Song of Soul in. 
m1, xxxvii, Who of nought else but sloth and growth doth 
taken keep. [1886 A. Lanc Lett. Dead Auth. 36 As to 
things old, they take no keep of thein.} 

2. Care or hecd in tending, watching, or preserv- 
ing ; charge; orig. only in phr. +20 fake keep. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5729 (Gitt.) Moyses pat time tok kepe 
To his elde fadris schepe. c1440 Partonope 289 Partanope 
ys now Softe falle on sleepe This fayre lady of hym takyth 
keepe. ¢1475 Rauf Coiljear 640 Tak keip to my Capill, 
that nainan him call. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr.(W. de W. 
1495) 1. 241a/1 Take euer a hesy kepe of thy selfe. 21568 
Asctiam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 49 Vnder the kepe, and hy the 
counsell, of some graue gouernour. 1586 J. Hooxer ///sé. 
frel. in Holinshed 11. 1900/2 Your dominion in Ireland, 
whereof they haue so little keepe. 1647 H. More Poewis 
31x Of his precious soul he takes no keep. 1818 Keats 
Eindym. 1. 68 If from shepherd's keep A lamh stray’d far. 

+b. That which is kept; a charge. Ods. 

1579 Srenser Sheph. Cad. July 133 Often he vsed of hys 
keepe a sacrifice to bring. 

3. /iist. ‘\he innermost and strongest structure 
or central tower of a medizeval castle, serving as 
a last defence; a tower; a stronghold, donjon. 

Perhaps orig. a translation of It. senazza. 

@ 1586 SipNEY Arcadia (1598) 249 He who stood as watch 
upon the top of the keepe. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 
vu iv. 244 The Tenaza or Keepe, which stands without the 
hody of the Castell. 1654 Evetyn Jen. 8 June, The 
Castle itself is large in circumference... The Keep, or mount, 
hath .. a very profound well. 1796 Burke Let. Noble Lord 
Wks. VIII. 49 Like the proud Keep of Windsor rising in 
majesty of proportion, and girt with the douhle helt of its 
kindred and coeval towers. 1813 Scott 7rierm. 1. xiil, 
Buttress, and rampire’s circling hound, And mighty keep 
and tower. 1819 W. Burcu Motes Mason's Eng. Gard. w. 
Note L, The Gothic castle .. consisted, in every instance, of 
the keep or strong-hold, and the court or enclosure annexed 
tothe keep. 1877 Tennyson Harodd u. ii, The walls oppress 
me, And yon huge keep that hinders half the heaven. 

4, An article which serves for containing or re- 
taining something. +a. A meat-safe. Obs. vare. 

1617 Minsneu Ductor s.v., A Keepe is ..also vsed for 
a safe, which is a thing to keepe the meate from the flies in 
Sommer season. 1649 Bury Wills (Camden) 221 A ..cup- 
hord, a keepe, two wrought chairs. 


1675 fist, Don Quix. 


KEEPER. 


b. A stew, pond, or reservoir for fish; a weir or 


dam for retaining water. rare. 

1617 Mixsneu Ductor s.v., A Keepe is also used .. for 
a place made in waters to keep and preserve fish. 1847 
J. Dwyer Princ. Hydraul. Engin. 75 The motion of water 
over a har or keep, such as had heen calculated for the 
new cut. 

+e, A clasp or similar fastening. Odés. 

1615 CHarMan Odyss. xvi. 432 Buttons..made to fairly 
hold The robe together, all lac'd downe hefore, Where Keepes 
and Catches hoth sides of it wore. 

da. Coal-mining. One of the set of movable 
iron supports on which the cage rests when at the 


top of the shaft: = KEP sé. 
1851 GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms Northumb. & Durh. 
3 The cage rising hetween the keeps, and forcing them 
faces hut when drawn ahove the keeps, they fall forward 
to their places. 1867 W. W. Smytu Coal & Coad-mining 
166 The cage is lifted .. a little ahove ihe plane of the hank 
..and then allowed to drop on to the keeps. 
e. Alech. In a locomotive engine: A part of the 
axle-box, fitted beneath the journal of the axle and 


serving to hold an oiled pad against it. 

1881 Metal World No. 15. 227 Care should he taken in 
horing out the axle-hox keeps, as if the keeps are not hored 
correctly the journals,.will not work true in them, 

+5. A keeper, a herd (in N. America). Ods. rare. 

1641 Boston Rec. (1877) 11. 60 If any goates he without 
a keep after the 14th day of the next moneth ., the owners 
of them shall forfett .. halfe a hushel of Corne. /ézc. 61 
[They] shal! agree with a Cowe keep for the towne for the 
present summer, 

6. The act of keeping or maintaining; the fact 
of being kept. See Krep v. 19-24. 

1763 in F. B. Hough Siege Detroit (1860) 191 The Safety 
and Protection of Schenectady depends in a great Measure 
onthe keep ofagood Guardinthe Town. 1824 Miss Mitrorp 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 64 Our old spaniel..and the hlue grey- 
hound..hoth of which fourfooted worthies were sent out to 
keep for the suminer. 1847-78 Hatuiw.s.v. AecS, Out at 
&eep, said of animals in hired pastures. -. 

. Lr good keep, well kept, in good condition ; 
so 72 low keep, ete. 

1808 Trial Lient. Gen. Whitelocke 1. 215 Many of them 
exceedingly good horses, hut in Iow keep. 1811 Lamy 
Good Clerk Misc. Wks. (1871) 384 As the owner of a fine 
horse is [solicitous] to have him appear in good keep. 

e. The food required to keep a person or animal; 


provender, pasture; maintenance, support. 

a 1825 Forsy Voc. £. Angita s.v., I am short of keep for 
my cows. 1829 SoutHEy Pilgr. Contpostella Poet. Wks. 
VII. 264 The Corporation A fund for their keep supplied. 
1848 Lowett Siglow P. Poems 1890 II. 148 You're so 
darned lazy, I don’t think you're hardly worth your keep. 


7. Phr. For keeps: to keep, for good; hence, 


completely, altogether. orig. U.S. 

1886 Advance 9 Dec. (Farmer), We..promise not to play 
marhles for keeps, nor het nor gamble in any way. 1897 
R. Kietinc Captains Courageous 263 I'm coming into the 
husiness for keeps next fall 1899 H. Freperic Marker 
Place 195 I've got something the matter with me..I've got 
it for keeps. 

8. Comd., as keep-tower = sense 3; keep- 
worthy a., worth keeping, worthy of being kept. 

1830 W. Taytor ist. Germ. Poetry 1. 182 Bodmer .. was 
the editor of the Zurich charter ., and of other keep-worthy 
documents. 1855 Street Goth. Archit. Spain 187 The 
enormous Keep-tower which rises out of its western face. 


Keepable (kz-pab’l), 2. [f KEEP v. + -ABLE.] 
That can be kept or preserved. 


1891 Field 21 Nov. 774/2 Another fish .. not..quite up to 
the size we had decided to he keepahle. 

Keeper (kipo1). [f. Keep v.+-ER1,] One 
who or that which keeps. 

I. From trans. senses of the yb. 

1. One who has charge, care, or oversight of any 
person or thing; a guardian, warden, custodian. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 1096 Quen was i keper of pi child. ¢1330 
R. Brenne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15812 Ne God wil namore 
pat pey he Keperes of pat dignete. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saruts 
xii. (A/athias) 137 He hyme mad hale kepare of al be thinge, 
pat he hadin-togowernynge. 1382 Wyctir Genz. iv. 9, I wote 
neuere; whether am I the keper of my hrother? [Coverp. 
I knowe not: Am I my hrothers keper?). — Acts xvi. 27 
The kepere of the prisoun .. seynge the satis of the prisoun 
openyd..wolde sle hym silf. 1388 — Ge. iv. 2 Ahel was a 
kepere of scheep, and Cayn was an erthe tilyere. ¢1q00 
Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 110 [Pai] ware made hirdmen and 
kepers of hestez. 1509-10 Acti Hen. V/II, 17 $1 The 
Keper of the said great Warderobe for the tyme heyng. 
@1533 Lp. Berners //uox viil 19 Gerarde..demandyd.. 
whether he was kepar of that passage or not. 1570 Sadzr. 
Poems Reform. xvii. 37 He was keipar of 30ur commoun 
weill. 1631 GoucE Goa’s Arrows ui. § 65. 304 The Church 
..is a faithful keeper and preserver of the Oracles of God. 
1693 Dryvpen Fuvenal vi. (1697) 140 Keep close your 
Women, under Lock and Key: But, who shall keep tbose 
Keepers? 1718 Prior Kxowledge 203 Untam'd and fierce 
the tiger .. seeks his keeper's flesh. 1810 Scotr Lady of 
£. 1, xiv, The herds without a keeper strayed. 

b. Forming the second element in many com- 
pounds ; as a/phabet-heeper, ass-keeper, beast-keeper, 
book-keeper, bridge-keeper, cash-keeper, chapel-keeper, 
cow-keeper, deer-keeper, dog-keeper, door-keeper, 
gamekeeper, gate-keeper, goat-keeper, green-keeper, 
hound-keeper, housekeeper, ¢tc., of which those 
of permanent standing will be found in their 


alphabetical places. 
¢1440 [see HouseKEEPER]. 1535 [see Door-KEEPER]. 1555 
[see Book-KEEPER], 1670[see GAMEKEEPER], 1707 |. CHAMBER- 
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KEEPER. 


tawne Pres. St, Ct. Brit, ut. 679 Officers of the Foreign | 


[Post] Office..Mr. James Lawrence, Alphabet-Keeper, 1oo/. 
1765 Ientick London 1V. 295 In the foreign office, there is 
also a comptroller, and an alphabet keeper. 1897 Outing 
(U. S.) X XIX. 440/2 The old hound-keeper declared that 
[the bitch} would never conie back. 1300 Paily News 
3 July 7/5 One piece fell beside the register-kecper. 1300 
iWestm, Gaz 14 July 2/3 The street chapel-keeper also 
wished to desert his post 
ce. Special uses: 

Kecfer of the Exchange and Aint: the Master of the 
Mint, an office held since 1870 by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Aecfer of the Great \t Broad) Seal; an officer 
in England and Scotland who has the custody of the Great 
Seal; in England the office is now held by the Lord High 
Chancellor. Aceper of the Privy Seal. (a) in Kugland an 
officer through whore hands pass charters, etc. before coming 
to the Great Seal, now called Lord Privy Seal; (6) a similar 
officer in Scotland and the Duchy of Cornwall tA eeper of 
the Touch; see quot. 1607. 

1423 Nolls Parlt. WW. 257/1 H..the.. Keper of the touche 
afore seid touche ony such Flernois wyth the Liberdisheed. 
13454 (bid, V. 256/2 ‘Vhe Chaunceller of lEnglond, and the 
Keper of the prive Seale. 1367-8 /d/d. V.634/1 Hugh Bryce of 
London,Goldsmy th, keper of the Kyngseschaunge in London. 
1377 Act 17 Ldw. [V,c% § Such and as many keepers of the 
sume Seals, as he shall think necessary. 1562-3 Act 5 Eliz. 
c. 18 (atc) An Acte declaring thauctoritee of the L. Keeper 
of the Great Seale of England and the L. Chancellor to bee 
one. 1607 Cowett /aterpr., Neeper of the priuy Seale.. 
seemeth 10 be called Clerke of the priuy Seale. /éid., Aecper 
or the Touch, anno 2 1). 6. cap. 14. seemth to be that officer 
in the kings mint which at this day is termed the master 
of the assay, 1688 Col. Rec. Pennsyle. 1. 230 Thomas 
Lloyd Keeper of y* Broad Seal 1863 H. Cox /ustit. 1. vii. 
92 The Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper is..Prolocutor or 
Speaker of the House of Lords. 

da. An officer who has the charge of a forest, 
woods, or grounds; now esp. = GAMEKEEPER. 

1483-9 Act 4 Hen. 1/1, c 6 Stiwards Foresters and other 
kepers within the Kynges Forest of Ingilwode. a 1g30 
Heywoop M'cather (Brand! 1898) 413 Rangers and kepers 
of certayne places, As forestes, parkes, purlewes and chasys. 
1602 2u/ Jt, Return fr. Parnass. . v. 883, } causd the 
Keeper to seuer the rascall Deere from the Buckes of the 
first head. 1648 Bury M7lls (Camden) 218 To George Betts, 
iny keeper, five pounds. 1763 Brit. Mag. LV. 108 Duke of 
Kingston, keeper of Sherwood Forest. 1853 Kincstey Hater. 
Bab. i, (1889) 16 Te did not know that a keeper is only 
a poacher turned outside tn, and a poacher is a keeper 
turned inside out. 

te. A uurse; one who has charge of the sick. 

01450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4624 Walstede, he sais, enlir 
with nie, For my kepar sall! bou be. ¢ 1470 Hisrv fH allace 
i, 366 Quhen Wallace was ralesched off his payte.. His 
trew kepar he send to Elriste, 1587 Freminc Conta. Holin- 
shed 1¥1. 1376/1 In some great catremitic of sicknesse .. 
some honest ancient woman a keeper, may watch with anie 
of them, 1652 Wirtir tr. ’émrase's Pop. Err. wt iv. 144 
Such as bee sick of feavers, for whoin principally keepers 
are provided. 

2. One who observes or kveps a command, law, 
promise, ete. 

1382 Wye Leck. xliv. 8 Je han putte keepers of inyn 
obseruances in my sayntuari¢e to jour self. 1525 Pilger. Perf 
(W. de W. 1531) 54 He calleth the kepers of the commaunde- 
mentes his frendes, 1625 Bacon £ss., Holduess (Arb) 519 
For Boldnesse is an ill keeper of promise. 21796 licens 
Verses to Rankine i, 1 ain a keeper of the iw In some 
sma’ points, altho’ net a. 1875 Jowett /'/ato (ed. 2' II. 
428 From being a keeper of the law he ts converted tato 
a breaker of it. 

3. One who owns or earrics on some establish- 
ment or business. 

Often the second element in combs, as alchouse-, hotel-, 
lodging-house keeper; UNNSKLEVER, SUOVKEEPER. 

c%440 Promp, Parv, 272/1 Kepare of an howse, or an 
howse holdare, paterfamilias. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, 
c. 2 § § To take suertie of the kepers of ale houses of their 
gode behavyng. 1713 Lomd. Gaz, No. §141/4 Isnac Beckett 
.-Alehouse-kceper. 1851 Hawrnorne //o, Sev. Gables iii. 
39 A forlorn old maid, and keeper of a cent-shop, 1870 
W. M. Baker New Timothy 167 (Cent) A weakly, aged 
keeper of a little shoe-store in a village. 

+4. One who keeps a mistress. Olds. 

1676 Etnernnci an of Vode 1.i, An old doting keeper 
cannot be more jealous of his mistress 1712 STEELE Sect. 
No. 461 11 A Man may be a very fine Gentleman, tho’ he is 
neither a Keeper nor an Infidel. 1748 Kicharpson Clarissa 
(1811) IV. 151 The risk of a keeper, who takes up with 
a low-bred girl. . 

5. Oue who or that which keeps or retains, ia 
varions senses of the vb. Also eeper-back. 

1548 Hace Clion., Hen, 1 81 There is no lesse praise to 
be geven to the keper then to the getter, 1593 SHAKS. 
Rich. FH}, ii, 70 He is a Flatterer, A Parasite, a keeper 
backe of death. a1$17 Hirron IPs. (1620) 11. 457 Keepers 
from Gods ministers, that which they ought to haue. 21859 
Macavtay //ist, Lig, xxiii. V. 105 The best keeper of secrets 
in Europe. 

6. a. Any mechanical device for keeping some- 
thing in its place; a clasp, catch, etc. sfec. (@) 
a loop securing the end of a buckled strap; (4) 
the mousing of a hook; (¢) a jam-nut or check- 
nut; (@) the gripper in a flint-lock, securing the 
flint; (e) the box into which the bolt of a lock 
projects when shot. (Knight Dzct. Alech., 1875.) 

1575 Lanewam Let, (1871) 37 A narro gorget, fastened afore 
with a white clasp and a keepar close vp to the chin. 1625 
Naworth Housel. Bks. (Surtees) 214 Tape, claspes and 
keepers, 1667 I estry Bhs. (Surtees) 336 To Tho. Cooper 
for makeing a keeper for Mt Lambton’s pew dore, 2. 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) sv. Higham, Great catch-hooks and 
keepers of silver. 1867 J. Hoce A/scrose. 1. il. 84 24 gilt iron 
bar, ledge, or keeper, serves for an object-rest. 1888 Scz. 
American LV111. 408/1 A glove fastener has been patented. 
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.- It has a cylindrical keeper with one lower edge struck up 
loform alip. /bid.,A ioe oes with a slot in its upper surface 
udapted to receive the kitch and tongue Jof a glove fastener]. 

b, A bar of soft iron placed across the poles of 
a horse-shoc magnet to prevent loss of power; an 
armature. 

Also, one of the lateral projections attached to the poles 
of an clectro-magnet to bring these into close proaimity 
to the revolving armature; a shoe (Knight Diet. Weck. 
Supph 1884. 

1837 brewster Magnet. 312 The weight was carefully 
removed, so as not to displace the armature or keeper. 
©1860 Farapay ‘orces Nat. v. 133 1868 Lockyer Elem, 
Astron. 274 \ pricker attached to the keeper of an electro. 
magnet 

e. A ring that keeps another esp. the wedding- 
ring, on the finger; a guard-ring. 

1851 Mavnew Lond. Labour 1. 499 (Hoppe) A gold ring, 
a silver ring,and a chased keeper, 1858 Ann, Negister 7, 
150 wedding rings and keepers, 1894 Hatt Caine J/asr- 
mani. xiv, She .. hurried every thing into it—the money, 
the earrings, the keeper off her finger, and then she paused 
at the touch of the wedding-ring. 

II. From intr. senses of the verb. 

7. One who continues or remains af a place. 

; 1611 Biste 77f. it. § To be discreet, chaste, keepers at 
tome, 

8. A fruit, or other product, that kecps(wellorill), 

1833 Jrul. &. Agric. Soc. IV. u. 38g An excellent apple, 
and yood keeper. 1892 Garden 27 Aug. 178 The best Apple... 
splendid keeper, will last until May. 1892 Seed Catalogue, 
Royal Apsli-leaf kidney [potato], heavy cropper and guod 
keeper. 

llence Kee pering, the work of a gainckeeper. 

1892 J. Witkins Aufobiog. Camckpr. i. i. 1311 made ine 
lake a hiking for keepering. 

Keeperess ki-parés). sare. [f prec. + -Ess.] 
A female keeper or custodian. b. A woinan who 
keeps a inan. 

a Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) VI. 359 (D.) Hardly ever, 
1 dare say, was there a keeper thatdid not make a keeperess ; 
who kivished away on her kept-fellow what she obtained 
fron .. him who kept her. 1863 Keser /lard Cash 111. 66 
The keeperesses celipsed the keepers in cruelty to the poorer 
pauients, 

Kee'perless, ¢. rare. [f. as pree. + -LEss.] 
Not haying a keeper or guardian. 

1836 ‘T. Hook G. Gurney (1850) 1. itt. 40 People accounted 
sane and pennitted to range the world heeperless. 

Keepership Sie . [fas preee +-snin.] 
The office or position of a keeper. 

rs30 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 67 Richard 
Edys, nowe Keper of Bockardowe, to enjoy the kepershippe 
of Bocaidowe, 1627 Dk. Newcasti.e Let, in Life (1886) 322 
Since | ain not repaired in the Keepership, 1825 Bexinam 
Offic. Apt. Maxumizd, Obsero, eels Sp. (830) 37 The 
keepership of the prison named after his judicatory [the 
King’s Bench]. 1880 A ntiguary May 227/1 The keepership 
of the mineralogical department of the Lritish Museum. 

+ Keepful, «. O¢s. vare—*. (f. Keer sd, 1+ 
-FUL.} Careful, hcedful. 

1489 Canton Faytes of A.1. xv. 43 We myght haue eschewid 
hys burt yf he had be as kepefull. 

Keeping ki-pin), 74d. sb. [f. Keep e. +-1ne!.] 
The action of the verb Krep in various senses. 

I. Froin trans. senses of the vb. 

1. Observance of a rule, command, ordinance, 
institution, practice, promise, cte. 

¢1380 Weir Sel. HW’ks. 111. 350 Keping of Goddis 
mandementis, 1473-4 4cf 12 413 Adw. HT” in Kolls Marit, 
V1. 33/2 The kepyng of assise of Iirede, Wyne, and Ale. 
1573 Keg. St. Andrews Kirk Sess. (1889-90) 389 le super- 
stitius keping of jwill-day halyday. 1678 Wascey Hod. 
Lit. World. iti. § 15. 474/1 The controversie about the keep- 
ing of aster. ; 

2. The action, task, or office of looking after, 
guarding, defending, taking care of, ctc.; custody, 
charge, guardianship. 

a1300 Cursor 3, 20106 Pan name pe apostil..In-til his 
keping, pat niaidan. c1380 Wryeue Hekts, (1880) 21 God 
almy3ty takip so gret kepyng of smale briddis Jetce}  ¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom. te xxxv_ 357 (.\ddit. MS.) The porter said, ‘have 
kepyng of thi self’. @ 1533 Lo. eunens //uon 1x. 209 We 
that hath this place inkepinge are frenchemen, 1651 Hoses 
Leviath. w. x4 25 The Look of the Law was in their 
Keeping, 21735 Arsutunot Jolin Bull ut xxi, Misc. Wks. 
175t 1]. 92 <\s upright as a new Chancellor, who has the 
keeping of the King’s Conscience. 1860 Tyxpactt Glac. 1. 
xviil, 126 To hand over your tinpressions to the safe keeping 


of meinory. . 
b. Guard, defence. On (at, of, upon) one's 


keeping, on one’s guard, Obs. exc, dial. 

1388 Wryeur Jer. li. 12 Encreese 3e kepyng, reise 3¢ 
keperis c1g25 Lng. Cong. Irel. 52 Amorow pay lefie 
good kypynge yn the syte. 1523 Lp. Berxers /ro/ss. 1. 
cxxxix. 167 Than she..sette good kepyag ouer them. 157% 
Hasmer Chron. Jrel. (1633) 139 To be more upon their 
keeping, to prevent treachery. 1590 Srexser F. Q. 1. xi. 2 
Henceforth, bee at your keeping well. 1668 Ormonde MISS. 
in 10fh Rep. Hist. ASS. Comm. App. v. 71 Some actions .. 
put your petitioner on his keeping. 1898 Kata. Tyan in 
IWVestsn. Gaz. 12 Oct. 1/3 He was already, as they say in 
Ireland, ‘on his keeping *; that is to say, a hunted man, 

+e. A flock (of sheep). Cf. herd. Obs. rare—. 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) t A flocke, a keepinge, or 
a fold of sheepe. ; 

3. The taking care of a thing or person; the 


giving of attention so as to maintain in good 
order or condition ; the state or condition in which 
a thing is kept. 

©1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14887 Giue Eng- 


‘ 
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lische men even kepynge, Mete & drynke, & ober Fyn 
1468 Chron. Iing. hea KR. Gloue. yea is ee S 
-. Shewethe sumwhat vnwyt and necclygence, for he vtter- 
liche leueth the kepyng of hem. 15623 Firzuers. flush, 
§ 112 Cratches is a soraunce that wyll cause a horse to 
hake, and commeth of yll hepynge. 1523 Churchw. Ace. 
$4. Giles, Reading 19 Paid for heneae of the clok iij* inja. 
1603 Owes /embrokeshire (1891) 280 Fane exceeding anye 
of the companie for stature, and good keapinge. 1712 
J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 68 This Keeping con. 
sists in mowing the Grass often. 1880 Ann. Rep. R. Slort. 
Soc. 5 The Gaiden,.in the highest state of heeping which 
the means of the Society allowed. 

4. ‘The maintaining of a state or condition. 

€1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Haptist) 14 Angele als cattit 
wes he, fore kepyng of verginite, ¢1430 47/7 St. Kath. 
(1824) 35 To lese Fe namie and cronne of zoure profession by 
kepynge of silence. a1548 Hats. Chron, Hen. VF 170 
Exhort them to y*.. kepyng of good order within the citie. 
1596 Dataimi.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 261 Geneuotent 
ketping of kyndnes, cumpanic, and freindschip, 

5. Maintenance, sustenance with food; 
fodder; = Krep sb. Oc. 

1644 Boston Rec, (1877) 11. 8 Charity: White is allowed 
26s, for thirteene weekes keeping of Jolin Derry. 1671 
Mitton Samson 1260 Ny. labour he work of many hands, 
which carns my keeping, 1708 lorksh. Nacers 7 lis 
stuble-room and keeping are unpaid. 1876 IHoutaxn Sez. 
Oaks xii, 162 Mike thought he could hire a horse for his 
keeping and a sled for a sinall sum. 

+b. Vhe maintaining of a mistress or lover; the 
facet or condition of being so uiaiutaincd. Ods. 
by Wycirrtey COREE ae 1. Wks (Rtldg.) 73/2 But 
prithce,.1s notkeeping better than mariage? 1678 Drvpis 
fimtertam Pref, “Pwas intended for an honest Satyr 
Awainst our crying Sin of Keeping. 1727 Gay Begg. Oe Te 
iv, Pray Madain were you ever in keeping? 1768 H. Wa. 
voit. Jist. Doubts 49 note, On the nent of the hing she 
JJane Shore] had been taken into keeping by lord Mastings 

+ 6. Confinement, imprisonment; prison. Obs. 

1382 Wycur Luke ani. 12 Thei schnlen seite hir hondis on 
jou... bitakinge in to synagugis and hepingis [g/oss ether 
er c1400 Destr. Trey 13953 Telamuc ..come ont of 

epyng to his hid fadur. 1513 Morr in Grafton Chvon. 
MM. 772 Mer kepyng of the king tis brother in that place. 

7. Vhe action or fact of retaining as one’s own ; 
retention; #/, things kept or retained. 

©1400 Kom, Kose 5594 In getyng be bath snch woo, And 
in the kepyng drede also. @1g48 Hatt Chron, Hen. 1] 
is2b, Of the gettyny of this mannes goudes ..] wil not 
speake; butthekepingeof themleta} 1634 Ste T. Heute 
7 raz. 185 They conchided she was good prize and worth 
the keeping. 1857 W. Siti 7 formate 573 If there ts to 
be any keeping, bere must be some lint put on the taking. 

8. Kcservation for future use ; preservation. 

1560 Datstr, Sleidane's Comin. 434 A piece of bread .. 
so drye..with longe kepinge. 1918 Freethinker No, 27 ? 1 
True Wit and Good Sense will (ots keeping. 1730 Swit 
Betty the Griztte, A tawny speckled pippin Shiivel d with 
a winter's keeping, 1870 L’Esteance Miss Mitford 1. vi. 
181 .\re not pucins, like port wine, the Latter for keeping ? 
ites Jew cit /*/ato (ed. 2) 11h. 646 Fruits which Sail with 
sceping. 

9. a. In Jainting. orig. The maintenance of 
the proper rclation betwecn the representations of 
nearer and more distant objects in a picture; hence, 
in more general sense, ‘the proper subserviency of 
tone and colour in every part of a picture, so that 
the general cffect is harmonious to the cyc’ (lair- 
holt); the maintenance of harmony of compopition. 

1715 J. Kicuarvson Whe. Painting 224 The Coniposition 
is not to be justifyed..the Groups are too Regulaily placed, 
and without any Keeping in the Whole, that is, they appear 
too near of an Equal Strengih. 1762 Gotps. Cit. IV. lv, 
{Parodying art slang[‘ What do you think, sir, of that head 
in the corner, done in the manner ef Grisont? There's the 
truekeepinginit. 1768 W. Gitrin Upon Iriats 20 Aceping 
then proportions a proper degree of strength to the near and 
distant parts, in respect to cach other, 1780 Jounson Ler. 
to Mrs. Thrale 1 May, There is contour, and keeping, and 
grace, and expression, and all the varieties of artificial ¢a- 
cellence. 1792 Resid. France (1797) 1. 87 Some mixture of 
splendour aud clumsiness, and a want of what the painters 
call keeping. 1809 Mar. Epcewortn Adsentee x, In Lady 
Clonbrony’s mind, as in soine bad pruutines) there was nu 
keeping; all objects, great and small, were upon the same 
level. 1839 Getiick & Timus /’aint. 172 The keeping and 
repose in hie cartoon are inimitable. 

b. generally. Agreement, congruity, harmony. 

1819 Hazuitt Eng. Com. Writers vi. (1869) 153 There is 
the eaquisite keeping in the character of Bhifil,and the want 
of it in that of Tom Jones. 1870 LowetL Study Mind. 
406 For wit, fancy, invention, and keeping, it [the Rape of 
the Lock] has never been surpassed. ; 

e. Phr. 27 or out of keeping (with): in or out ot 
harmony or agreement (with). 

€1790 Imisox Sc. Art V1. 59 In what respect it is out of 
keeping; that is, what parts are too light, and what too 
dark. 1806 F. Horner Let. in Life vii. (1849) 175 They 
were so in keeping with the whole that the prevailing tone 
was..never interrupted. 1824 Miss (rrrier /aher. xlyil, 
To use an artist phrase, nothing conld be inore in keeping 
with the day than the reception Miss S. niet with. 1830 
Blacksv. Mag. XXV11. 310 It is in ‘fine keeping’, as the 
phrase is. 1841 Lever C. O'Jadlcy iv. 24 His own costume 
of black coat, leathers and tops, was in perfect keeping. 
1841 Myens Cath. Th. 1. v.14 Such an utterance of Truth 
would..be out of keeping with our present condition in the 
flesh. 1878 Bosw. Saitu Carthage 26 Indications ..in 
thorough keeping with the view we have taken 

II. From intr. senses of the vb. 
10. Staying or remaining in a place or in a certain 


condition ; remaining sound, 
1742 Lond. & Country Brew. (ed, 4) 22 The Handful of 


food, 
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Salt..hinders their Ale from keeping. 1776 J. Hunter Let. 
to Yenner 22 Jan., Ws. 1835 I. 59 ‘Their keeping into one 
substance would make me inclinable to belicve that it is 
a new substance. 1785 Saran Fievowwc Ofelia I. xxv, 
I took advantage of my disorder to excuse my keeping 
at home. 

ITi. 11. With adverbs, as keeping buck, down, 
27, oul, up: sce KEEP v. 1V. 

1552 Hexoet, Kepynge backe ora part, veservatio, retentio. 
21568 Ascnam Scholem, 1. (.\rb.) 48 Sharpe kepinge in, and 
bridleinge of youth. 1667 Pervs Diary 26 Apr., He says 
that the king’s keeping in still with my Lady Castlemaine 
do show it. 2814 Wectincton 15 May in Gurw. Desf. 
+1838) XI1L.12 An allowance for the purchase and keeping 
up of a mule in the public service. 1835 Macautay £ss., 
Mackintosh’s [list. Rev, (1887) 366 By resistance they meant 
the keeping outof James the Third. 1884 Noucon/. & Indep. 
25 Sept. 927 3 he system of ‘keeping in’ [at school] is 
barbarous, 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1V. 371 The keeping 
down of uremic accumulation. 

IV. 12. attrib. and Comd., as keeping-beer, ewe- 
lamb, -ground, -sheep, etc. 

1741 Compl, Fam.-Piee 1, vi. 284 The Season for brewing 
Keeping-beer. 1773 //ist. Brit. Dom. N. Amer. tie § 12. 
217 When whales are much disturbed, they quit their 
keeping-ground. 1836 Scotr Shevp-Farming 115 A new 
system of not weaning the keeping ewe lambs at all 

Keeping, f//. a. [f.as prec. +-1nG2.} That 
seeps, im various senses (see the verb). 

61430 A BC of Aristotle in Babees Lk. 12 (Be not] to 
kinde, ne to kepynge, & be waar of knaue tacchis. 1677 
Mrs. Buun Rover u. ii, All this frights me not: ‘tis stll 
much better than a keeping husband. 1703 Rowe / air 
Penit. 1. i, 235 Some keeping Cardinal shall doat upon thee. 
1801 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Tears & Soitles Wks. 1812 V. 30 
Daughters and dead fish, we find Were never keeping wares. 

Kee‘ping-room. /oca/ and U.S. [Kerr v. 
37-]. ‘Ihe room usually occupied by a person er 
family as a sitting-roum; a parlour, 

1790 Marsnam in G. White's Sclborue (1877) II. 257 On 
the 2yth I found a dark butterfly in my keeping-room. 1794 
A. Youn; Agrie. Suffolk (1797) 11 The door .. opening 
immediately from the external air into the keeping-room, 
1852 Mus. Siowe Uucle Tom's C, xv, {n the family ‘keeping- 
Toom’, as it is ternied fof the New England farm-house}. 
1871 °M. Lecrann’ Camby. Preshm. 55 Most fortunate to 
get into college in your first term, sir. Yes, sir, this is your 
keeping-room; and..this here's your study. 

Keepsake (k/‘psctk). [f. Keep 7.+Sake: cf. 
namesake.| Anything kept or given to be kept 
for the sake of, or in remembrance of, the giver. 
spec, The name given to certain literary anuuals 
consisting of collections of verse, prose, and illus- 
trations, common in the early part of the ninctcenth 
ceutury ; so called as being designed for gifts. 

1790 Man. D’\rsray Diary .\pr., She sent mea little neat 
pocket voluine, which I nccept..as just the keepsake [ete.], 
1794 Mrs. Raveurre Myst, Udolpho xxvi, \ beautiful new 
sequin, that Ludovico gave ine for a keepsake. 1861 Sad. 
Rev. 7 Dee. 587 She pulls out a pair of scissors, and cuts out 
apatchasakeepsake. 1852 Tnorxsury /urner I. 249 Nbout 
1824, the frivolous keepsake miania .. gave an impetus to 
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lent in the cognate langs. The sense is that of 
LG. hitven, keuben and G. kiibed (MEHG. also 
hitbbel; cf. ONG. méilich-chubili milk-pail), but 
these have short z as stem-vowel. 

The normal repr. of OE, cif, etfe is &ive, but the word is 
now practically obs., exc. ins, w. dial, where the form is 
heeve; cf. Sere, here, heve, kee= fire, hire, hive, kye.] 

1. A tub or vat; sfec. a vat for holding liquid 
in brewing and bleaching; in A/zuzng, a vessel in 
which tin or copper ore is washed. 

a. ¢€1000 /ELFRic //om. I, 58 Se het afyllan ane cyfe mid 
weallendum ele. /d/c2. 11. 178 Pa stod dur an amtiz cyf. 
a1300 Sat, People Nildare xiv. in E. EF. P. (1862) 155 Hail 
be 3e skinners wip gure drenche kiue, Who so smillib fer-to 
wo is him aliue. 1se9 lattou Churchw. Ace. (Som. Rec. 
Soc) 130 Payd to y* hoper for hopyng of y~ kyve .. jed. 
a1661 Futter Worthies, Derbysh. \. (1662) 230 They must 
brew every day, yea pour it out of the Kive into the Cup. 
1743 Lond. & Country Brew. ww. (cd. 2) 266 In Winter they 
ferment a little first in the Kive or Tun to put to the Wort 
in the Rarrel, 1755 SHEBBEARE Lydia (1766) II. 100 (E. D. D,) 
A brewer's kive filled with new beer. 

BK. 1446 Vatton Churehiw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 83 It. for 
the chetyl and the keve..vid. 1574 in Worth Zavistock Par. 
“ce. (1887) 30 For mendyng of the lyme Keve vj. 1674 
Ray S. 4 £. Country Words 69 A Keeve (Devon), a Fat 
wherein they work ter beer up before they tun it. 1743 
Maxwete Sef Trans. Soc. [prow Agrie. Scot. 343 As for 
the Bleaching-house, it ought to be furnished with .. good 
Keeves or Tubs for Bucking. 1776 Bouton in A. Young 
Tour [rel, (1780) If. 201 (Cider-making) As the juice is thus 
pact out, let it be poured into large vessels, usually called 

<ceves, to undergo the fermentation, 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 
1]. 107 A large kieve of water, in which the sieve is suspended 
by the iron rod. ; ; 

2. A loeal name for the mill-hoop, the enclosing 
case of a run of stoncs in a flour mill (Hoop 
sh. 2), 

3. alirib, and Comb, as keeve-nct (Comw., 
keeve-work. 

1550-1600 Customs Duties (B. M. Add. MS, 25097), Kive 
or dole eles, the barrell of either, xxxs. 1776 G. Semrie 
Batlding in Water 60 Keeve-iwork, that is, making large 
Vessels of red Deal Boards, hooped both with Iron and strong 
Oak Hoops. 1883 Lefsure [Jour 697/2 These [pilchards] 
he catches ..in his ‘kieve net’—a net somewhat like an 
angler’s landing-net. 

Keever, obs. form of Kiveit. 

| Kef, keif, kief (kef, koif, kD. Also kaif, 


keef, kiff. [Arab. aS kaif, colloquially ef, 
well-being, good-humour, enjoyment, pleasure. ] 
1. A state of drowsiness or dreamy intoxication, 
such as is produced by the use of bhang, ete. 
The enjoyment of idleness; ‘dolce far niente’. 
To make (or do) kef, to pass the time in idleness. 
1808 R. Deummonn /lustr. Gram, Guzarattec, erc, (Y.), 
A kind of coufectio Japonica ..causing keif, or the first de- 
gree of intoxication, 1852 Bapcrer .Vestorians I. 327 Parties 
of Christians were making 4ci/, i.e, taking their pleasure 


KEILHAUITE. 


- || Keffiyeh (keff-ye). Also kefiyeh, -ia,kef(f)c- 
yah, keffie(h), kafieh, kaff-, kufiyeh. [Arab. 


5239 haffiyah or kuffiyeh, by some held to be 
ad. late Lat. cofta, cuphia: sec Coir.) <A kerchief 
worn as a head-dress by the Bedouin Arabs, 

ax817 J. L. Burcknarpt Bedorsns (1831) I. 48 All the 
LGedoums wear on the head..a turban or square kerchief of 
cotton .. called 4efie. a1839 Lapy H. Stannore Ves, 
(1845) I. iii, 98 (Stanf.) A silk handkerchief, commonly worn 
by the Bedouin Arabs, known by the Arabic name of 
keffeyah. 1847 Disractt Taacred 11, vil, That audacious- 
looking Arabinared sefia. 1881 L. Wariace Ben Hur i.i, 
His face was.. hidden byared&ufyceh. 1892 Blackw. Mag. 
Mar. 409 His head protected by a keftyeh. 

|| Kefir (ke'far). Also kefyr, kephir. [Cauca- 
sian.J] An cffervescent liquor resembling koumiss, 
prepared from milk which has been fermented ; 
employed as a medicine or food for invalids. 

1884 ature 3 July 216/2 Kephir has only been generally 
known even in Russia for about two years. 1894 Lavcet 
3 Nov. 1072 Koumiss and kefyr are examples of sour 
fermented milk containing an excess of carbonic acid gas. 

b. Aefir ferment, grains, or seeds, a composite 
substance used by the Caucasians to ferment milk. 

1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1898 Brackman in Working 
en's Coll. Frnl. V. 60 The inhabitants of the Caucasus 
have kephir grains. To produce kephir, about 6 parts of 
milk is mixed with 1 part of the grains... Kephir grains 
consist of 2 sorts of bacteria and a yeast. 

+ Keft, pa. pple. Obs. rare—', [Pa. ON. heyrft, 
keyft, pa. pple. of aupfa to buy: see Corp v.}] 
Bought, paid for: = abought, pa. pple. of ABY v. 

¢ 1300 //avelols 2005 Pus wolde be theues me haue reft, But 
god bank, he hauen-et sure keft. 

Keg (keg), sd. [Later form of Cae 56.1, q. v-] 

1. A small barrel or cask, usually of less than 
10 gallons. 

1632 Snerwoon, A kegge, Cague. Voyez a Cag. 1678 
Puitiies (ed. 4) App., Aag,or Avy ..a large Vessel for the 
laying of Sturgeon in pickle. 1765 W. Gorpon Gen. Count. 
ing-ho. 318, 5 kegs of barley. 1812 Byron Zan xlvi, Two 
casks of biscuit and a keg of butter. 1835 Mrs. CartyLe 
Lett, 1. 47 One could have a little keg of salt herrings sent. 

+b. A portion of sturgeon sufficient to fll a keg 
(cf. Cae s6.1 1, quot. 1704). Obs. 


1617 Minsnev Ductor, A Kegge of Sturgion, .. Mne piece 
@esturgeon. 1622 Drayton /’oly-olb, xxv. (1748) 367 The 
Sturgeon cut to keggs (too big to handle whole). 

e. slang, The stomach. 

1887 F. Fraxcis Saddle § .Wocassin 270 (Farmer) We'd 
been having a tiine and my keg was pretty full too. 

2. altrib.,as keg buoy, -head; keg-fig sec quot.). 

1868 Paxton Bot. Dict., Keg fig of Japan is the fruit of 
Diospyros Kaki. 1883 Fisherics Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 127 
Key Buoy, for floating drift nets. 1895 Century Mag. -\ug. 
57o He had on a keg hat, all shiny silk, and a red necktie. 

lfenee + Keg v., to ent up (a sturgeon) into ‘kegs’. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Yack-a-lent Wks. (1630) 1. 117/1 
The poore Anchoue is pittifully pepper’d in the fight, 
whilst the Sturgeon is keg’d, randed, and told about the eares. 


and drinking arack. 1864 Sata in Daily Ted. 23 Dec., You 
may sinoke, you may enjoy your #ef 1865 W. Cory Lett. 
4& Frnls. (1897) 163, I fell into £e/, being incapable of sus- 
tained thought, 1885 Mrs. H. Warptr. Ammied's ral. (1891) 
72, 1 came to understand the Buddhist trance of the Soufis, 
the kief of the Turk. 1892 Marianne Nortu Wecoll. 


modern art. Keepsakes are said to have originated in an 
idea suggested by Mr. Alaric Watts. 1885 R. Rucuanan 
Annan Water iv, Take the money and buy yourself a keep- 
sake to remind you of nie, 

b. attrib.; spec. Having the inane prettiness of 


Kegeree, variaut of KEDGEREE. 

Keghet, ke3te, obs. ff. caught: see Catcn v. 
Keg-meg, dial. variant of Cacmac, 
+Kegwort. Herb. Obs. rare. Some plant. 


faces depicted in a keepsake volume; having the 
nantby-pamby literary style of such books, 

1848 (¢/¢/e) Keepsake Gift Book of Tales and Poetry. 1895 
Hamitton Awe /¢isabeth's Pretenders 199 With the faintest 
touch of rouge..and her keepsake air, she felt herself to be 
irresistible. 1898 Daily Chron. 8 Oct. 4'7 ‘Eyes raised 
towards heaven are always fine eyes’ may have a sort of 
‘keepsake * prettiness, but is really not cominon sense. 

Hlence Kee'psaky a., of the style of the com- 
positions or illustrations in a keepsake volume, 

1871 Gro, Fiiot in Cross Life III. 145 That keepsakey, 
impossible face which Maclise gave him [Dickens]. 1891 
Daily News 26 Dee. 3/1 The more smooth and keepsaky 
style [of illustration]. 

Keercheef, obs. form of Kercuer. 

Keer-drag. A form of drag-net having a very 
small mesh towards the end, used by zoologists for 
collecting small fishes and other marine animals. 

1836 Yarreie Brit, Fishes 1. 211 Fishing with a small but 
very useful net..called a keerdrag. 1853 P. H. Gosse in 
Zoolozist II. 3993, 1 take it in considerable numbers in 
Weymouth Bay, by means of the nct known as a ‘heer. 
drag’, which rakes the bottom. 

Keere, Keerie: sce Kier, Keitric, 

Keeslip, Sc. form of Currsenir!, rennet; also 
a name of Galrum verum = CHEESE-RENNEY. 

Keest (kist). Sc. Also kiest, kyst. [a. Du. 
keest marrow, kernel, best yart of anything.] 
Marrow, sap, substance, vigour. Hence Kee'st- 
less a. void of sap or substance. 

1802 SippaLp Chron. Se. Poetry Gloss., Aystless, tasteless. 
1814 Carve arly Lett. Oct. (1886) I. 26 So cold and 
kiestless am I. 182g Jamieson, Avesf, sap, substance. 1890 
Alisen Il, Dunlop 132 The ceaseless wetting of the thread 
would take the substance—the very keest—out of his 
ward's body. 

Keest, obs. pa. t. of Cast v. 

Keething, Keetlyng: sce Kirnine, Kirrine. 

Keeve, kive (kiv, kaiv). Forms: a. 1 eyf, 
2 cuf, 3 kiue, 4-8 kive, 6 kyve. 8. 5-6 keve, 
8-9 kieve, 9 keave, 7— keeve. [OE. cyf may re- 
present an OTeut. *47/67a, but las no exact equiva- 


lappy Lifell. 9 Ml the giand people were doing ‘kef’ 
after breakfast under the trees, 1897 Keita /’%lea SHiupler 
Faith 137 To him {the Bedouin] the greatest enjoyment is 
his Kaif, his perfect idleness. a 

2. (In Morocco and Algeria, in form dzef, Kee.) 
Indian hemp or other substance smoked to produce 
this state. Also attrib, 

1878 Hooker & Bart JJorecco 188 ‘Vhe habitual uses of 
kief prepared from Indian hemp. 1889 Harr Cainr Scafe- 
goat (1891) I. 193 Men lay about holding pipes charged with 
keef. 1892 Blackiv. Mag. Sept. 426 The lazy slave of Wazan 
lounging in the sun, kiff-pipe in mouth. 


Ke 'ffekilite. 4/:. [f. next +-1TE!:; named (in 
Ger. form keffehilith) by Fischer 1811.] A greyish 
greasy lithomarge found in the Crimea. 

1868 tu Dana A/i. 

Cés. 


| Keffekill.  A/in. rare, Also kiffe-, 
kiefe-. [‘Said to mean the earth of Keffe or Kaffe, 
the town of the Crimea from which it was shipped’ 
(Chester, Dict. Names Min). Perh. repr. Pers. 
Jd hef-i-gil ‘foam of clay’; but the classical 
Pers. name is bs W8S Aefi-darya ‘foam of the 
sea’ iJ. T. Platts).] = Me&erschaum, 

(1758 Cronsikut JWineralogie 79 states, that the Aegckit 
Tartarorum was used by the Tartars as soap.| 1784 Kirwan 
Flem. Alin. 59 Meershauin of the Germans, Keffekill. 1796 
Ibid. (ed, 2) 1. 145 Keffekill or myisen..is said to be when 
recently dug of a yellow colour, and as tenacious as cheese 
or wax. 12807 T. THomson Chews (ed. 3) Il. 477 To the first 
of these classes belongs the ruby; to the second, stealites and 
kiffekille. 

Ke-ffel. d7a/. and ods. slang. Also 7-8 keffal, 
§ kefield, 9 kephel. [a. Welsh ceffy/ horse: see 
Carin.J A horse, esp. a sorry horse, 

ar1joo B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Keffal, a Horse, 1706 
FE. Warp //ud. Rediv. 1. x11. 26 At last a Negro Devil came 
On a dun Kefield, blind and lame. 1748 Richarpson 
Clarissa I. xx. 130 Old Robin at a distance, on his roan 
Keffel. ¢ 1825 //oulston Tracts II. x\viii. 3 Thomas Shelton’s 
kephels are so thin and weak, they can hardly lift one leg 
after the other. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word.bh., 
Aci, a sorry, worthless horse. 


1610 MARKHAM JWasterp, 1. CIxxiil. 485 Bettouicuim, which 
we call dogstone or kegwort. 

| Kehaya (kelaya’). Forms: 6 cahaia, 7 
cayha, cahay, caya, kia y(a, 8 kehaja, k(i)aya, 
kiyaya, chiaia, kaia, caia, 8-9 kiaja, 9 kiayah, 


kehaya. [Turk. > wiaya, te kekhya, ete., 


corrupt forms of Pers. (and Turk.) b> hathhude 
(cf. fad house + Ahudd master), viceroy, viear, 
deputy, etc.} A Turkish viceroy, deputy, agent, 
etc.; 2 local governor ; a village chief. 

1sog Haktuyr Voy, II. il. 192 A Cahaia of the Ando- 
/uzes .. and another principal] Moore. 1625 Purcitss 
Pilgrims 1, wu. xi. § 3 256 The seuenth day, I was sent for 
to the Cayhas garden. 1688 Loud. Gas. No. 2308/2 Rageb 
the Caimacan, his Kiaia or Lieutenant. 1702 /éid. Nox 
3875/2 The last having served him as his Kehaja, 1717 
Lauy M. W. Montacu Let. ta C'tess Afar 18 Apr., “The 
Greek lady with me earnestly solicited me to visit the 
kiyaya's lady, saying, he was the second officer in the 
empire. @1734 Nortu Lives 11742) I]. 450 The money 
demanded was ., twenty-five purses for the vizier, and five 
for the kaia and officers. 1819 T. Hore Anastasius (1827) 
III. v. 122 In the capacity of the Pasha's kchaya, he 
enjoyed both the direction of his councils and the command 
of hisarmies, 1895 Daily News 21 Mar. 5/6 They had a 
Kehaya who led them. ...A Kehaya is a leader or head man. 

Kehte, obs. pa.t. of CaTcu v. 

Kei-apple (kai pl). [f. Aez,name of a river 
formerly separating Cape Colony fiom Kaffraria.] 
The edible fruit of a South African shrub, {427 ¢a 
Caffra; also, the shrub itself. 

1859 Hanvey & Sonper Flora Cafeus/s 11. 585, Aberia 
Caffra, hab, Eastern districts and Kaffirland. .\ shrub or 
small tree, ..fruit edible like a small yellowish apple. Colonial 
name, the Kei apple. _ ? ; Q 

Keiching, Keie, Keight, (kei3t, keiht), 
Keigne, Keik, Keild, obs. ff. Kitchrx, Key, 
Cavent,, CHAIN, KEEK v., KEEL 50.7, Ki. vz. 

Keilhauite (kaithan,ait). 3/72. [Named 1844, 
alter Prof. B. M. Keilhau.] <A titano-silicate of 


ealcium, yttrium, and otlier metals. 


KEIR. 


1846 Amer. Frul. Sc. Ser. 1 U1. 415 Keilhauite was found 
near Arendal in Norway. 1863 Dana Ada. (ed. 5) 387 
The Alve keilhauite has two cleavages tnclined to one 
another 138 . i 

+ Keir, v. Sc. Obs. rave}. (Cf. ON. heyra to 
drive.) ¢rars. To drive off. 

1562 A. Scott Pocms (S. T.S.) i. 150 De thai vnpayit, thy 
pursevandis ar socht To pund pure communis corne, and 
cattell keir [r/c 3cir). i 

Keir, var. Kier. Keire, var. Catnv. Ods. 

a 1650 Scotish fielde 154 in Vurniv, Percy Folio |. 220 
He kee[peth] him in Carleile:; & keire wold no further, 

+ Keiri. Os. Also keri, keyri, -ry. [med. 
le. heiress, chetst  ATab a Gym ALT) Ueto 
khirti (yellow) gillyflower.] The Wallflower, 
Chetranthus Cheirt. 

The generic name Chefranthus was formed by Linnzus 
on Chetri or * Keir arab.’, by arbitrary association with Gr. 
xeip hand. Philos. Bot., Nomina § 229 

1578 Lyte Dodoens uw. iii, 151 Of the Wallfloure. .. The 
yellow Gillofer is a kinde of violete called..of Serapio and 
the Apothecaries Acyrz. 1616 Surre & Markn. Country 
Farme 237 White, yellow, and red Gillo-flowres, .especially 
the yellow.,commonly called of Apothecaries Keyry. 1664 
Evetvs Aad, /Jort. Mar. (1729) 196 Slip the Keris or Wall- 
flower. 1706 Puicutrs, Aesrt or Cheir?, Wall-flower. 

Keiserye, obs. ff. Kaiser. Keises, st. f/.: 
see KeysiE. Keist, 5c. obs. pa.t. of Cast z. 

|| Keitloa (kétlo,4). Also ketloa. [Sechuana 
kgellwa, khetlwa.J A species of South African 
thinoceros | AArnoceros Keitloa\, having two horns 
of nearly equal length. 

1838-47 Sin A. Smirh in St. Nat. Z/ist., Mammalia 
(U. K.$., 1849) 40 The keitloa browses on shrubs and the 
slender branches of brushwood, using the upper lip as an 
organ of prehension. 1841 /’cany: Cycl. XIX. 472 2 The 
Kettloa is of a very savage disposition. 1867 J. I. Gray 
in Proc. Zool. Soc. 1025 Khinaster Keitloa, the Kenloa or 
Ketloa 

Keke, var. Keak 7. Ods.; obs. f. KEEK, Kick @, 

Kekshoes, -shose, obs. var. Kicksilaw. 

Kelassee, kelassie, variants of Kuaxasi, 


tKelchyn. Sc. Oés. Inancient Scottish law: 
One of the mulcts or payments exacted in com- 
pensation for homicide. (Cf. Cro.) 

[a1z00 Regiam May. w.Wii.(Acts Marl, Sco’. 1.300) Kelchyn 
unius comitis est sexaginta sex et dua partes unius vaccz.] 
1609 SkENE tr. Reetam May. iw. xxxvin, Item, Kelchyn of 
ane Earle is thriescore sax kye, and halfe ane kow. . Ane 
husband-man [rusticus) has na Kelchyn. Gif the wife of 
ane frie man is slane, her husband sall haue the Kelchyn, 
and her friend(s] sall haue the Cro and Galnes. Item, gif 
the wife of ane husband-man [rsficr] is slane, the l.ord of 
the land quhare she duelles sall haue the Kelchyn, and her 
kinsinen sall haue the Cro and the Galnes 


+ Keld, 54.1 Oés. rare—'. [dial. form of Cotp 
sb.3 see KeLp v.] Cold. 


a 3310 in Wright Lyric 7’. 37 Casten y wol the from cares 
ant kelde. 

Keld (keld), 5.2. worth. dial. Also 7 kcll. 
[a. ON. dchfa \ Sw. kdlla, Wa. hilde).] 

A well, fountain, spring. b, Adeep, still, smooth 
part ofa river. 

Frequent in place-names in Cumberland, Westmorland, 
and Yorkshire, ¢.g. Guaaer-keld, How Keld, Salpkeld, 
Springhkeld, Threlkeld. \n Cartul. Prior. de Gyseburne 
(Surtees) -I. 48, 49, 66, //ildetelde is given as Fons Sanctz 
Hilde. 

1697 A. ne LA Pryme Diary (Surtees) 142 This day I was 
at a place called Kell Well, near Aukburrow. 18.. T. 1D. 
Wuitaker Suv Burton Chace (ed. 3) 35 (Craven Glo»s,) 
From cald keld super Camb to the Top of Penigent. 1825 
Brockett, A’edds, the still parts of a river which have an 
oily smoothness while the rest of the water is ruffled. 1828 
Craven Dial, Neld, a well. Hartkeld, a holy fountain, 
A keal keld, a cold well. 1855 Rosinson I hithy Gloss. 
s.v., ‘The keld head’, the spring head. 1891 ATKINSON 
Last of Giant Killers 203 A very remarkable spring, or 


fountain, or keld it was. 
+ Keld(e, v. Obs. rave. Also chelde. [app. 


repr. OE. *cealdian (see COLD v.). Fo: the vowel, 
cf. kelf = calf.] intr. To become cold. 

a 1300 Waxintian 64 (Digby MS.) in Anglia II]. 279 For 
pi inin herte keldeb And mi bodi ounbeldeb. ?¢1325 Old 
Age iin £. E. P. (1862) 149 Eld wold keld an cling so 
the clai. /é/d. vii, Pro3 kund 1 comble an kelde. 

Kelde, obs. pa. t. of Nee v.4 

Keldé, obs. Sc. form of CULDEE. 

+ Ke-lder. Ods. rave. [a. Du. hedd@er a cellar: 
cf. the phrase Hans-in-helder.] The womb. 

1646 CLEVELAND Kings Disguise Poems (1647) 33 The Sun 
wears Midnight; Day is beetle-brow'd, And Lightning is 
in Kelder of a Cloud, 1658 Brome New Acad. uu. i, Wks 
1873 II. 29 The unbegotten Hans that I mean to clap into 
thy Aelder. 

Kele, obs. f. KEEL: obs. Sc. var. KILL v. 


|| Kelek (kelék). Also 7 kilet, 9 kelleck, -ick. 


(Turk. Be kalak, kelek.| A raft or float used on 
rivers in Turkey in Asia, etc., formed of inflated 
sheep-skins, bundles of reeds, and the like. 

1684 J. Putturs tr. Tavernicr's Trav, I. 1. v. 72 The 
Merchant must be careful to spread good stcre of thick 
Felts over the Avlet. 1840 J. B. Fraser Trav. Kooraistaa 
IL. iv. 74 The canal was not fordable, and the only means 
of crossing it was by a kellick pulled across by a rope. 1872 
Yeats Growth Comm. 26 Such vessels are sculptured on 
Assyrian monuments and under the name of £e/e4s continue 
to be used. 


| 
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Keleusmatically (kelizsmatikali), adv. 
[Reudering Gr. «cAevopatina@s by way of com- 
mand; see CELEUSMA and -1CALLY.] Imperatively. 
1885 W. L. ALExanner Zechariah ji, 28 Here it ts used 


hortatorily or keleusmatically. 

Kelf'!, obs. dial. form of Carl. 

+Kelf2. O¢s. rare~*. [2 cialect survival of 
prec.: cf. CatrFie] <A lubber, blockhead. 

1664 Cotton Scarron. iv. Poet. Wks. 1734) 85 One Squire 
#Encus, a great Kelf, some wandring Ilangman like herself. 

Kelf%. Coal-mining. local. in the Midland 
coal-field (Derby and J.eicestersh.): ‘The vertical 
height of the back cutting of the holing at any 
lime during the oyeration of holing a stint’ 
(Gresley Gloss. Coal Alining 1883). 

Kelis kflis). ath. [a. Gr. xndis stain, 
spot.} = KELor, q.v. 

1864 W. T. Vox S4in Dis. 24 Lepra, lupus, kelis, and 
clephantiasis. 

Kelk. Now da/. The roe of a fish. 

¢1420 Liber Cocorum 19 Take bo kelkes of fysshe anon, 
And bo lyver of bo fysshe. 1483 Cath. Angl. 201 1 Kelkys 
(A. kellys) of fyschis, Zactes. 1655 Movret & Denner 
Health's Improv, (1749) 238 Cods have a Bladder in them 
full of F.ggs or Spawn, which the northern Men call the 
Kelk. 1855 Rosinson IW Aithy Gloss., Kelks, the roe or 
spawn of fish. 

Kelk, dial. var. of Keck, KEx. 

1880 in Baitten & Hottann /’/ant-a. 

Kell (kel). Ols. exc. dial. Also 4°6 kelle, 
* kel. [A northem form corresp. to MI. calle, 
Catt sé.1; the difference in vowel is not easy to 
account for, but cf. med/, Sc. form of mau/, mail.) 

1. A woman's hair-net, cap, or head-lress: = 
CAC sb.t 1, 

axgoo Pistill of Susan 128 (MS. A) By a wynliche 
welle Susan cast of hir kelle. /ésd 15° iM. 1) Pan had 
sche kast of htre kell and hire courcheffe. 1513 Douctas 
“Encis vu. xiv. °2 The hair was of this damysell Knyt 
wyth a buttoune in a goldin kell. 1603 /’Aslotus xxii, Than 
may 3¢ haue baith Quaiffis and Kellis..All for jour weiring 
and notelis /a1700 Childe Maurice v. in Child Fadlads 
{1866) wv. Ixxailil, 264 2 As many times As knotts beene knitt 
on a kell, 1827 lary Marcaret in Whitelaw BA. Scot. 
Ball. 1875) 55/2 To braid her hair she didna care Nor sett 
her golden kell. 

b. dial, he back part of a woman’s cap. 

187: W. ALEXANDER Johnny Gidé xlvi. (1873) 256 A mutch 
that my wife hed ance wi’ a byous muckle syuar’ kell. 

2. A long cloak or garment ; a shroud. 

€ 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 656/15 7/ec caracalla, kelle. 
(Cf. stra’. 571/34 Caracalla, a sclavayn of a cope.) ?a 1800 
Gay Goss-Hawk xxx. in Child Badlads (1136 iw. xevi EL 
364/2 Then up and gat her seven sisters, And sewed to her 
a kell, And every steck that they pat in Sewd toa siller bell. 

3. Gossamer threads forming a kind of fitm on 
grass. Cf. CAtL 3. 

1523 Mitzurrn 7/ush, § s¢ Also there wyll be many kelles 
vppon the grasse, and that causeth the myldewe. 1576 
Tursery. Ienerte 76 Many tyines the cobwebbes fall from 
the skye and are not suche as spyders make, but a kind of 
kell 1614 Markuam Cheap //usé. i in. t (1623) 107 Those 
webs, kels, and flakes. lying on the earth, and a sheep lick- 
ing them vp, do breed rottennesse. 1663 J. Beat Let. to 
Boyle 9 Nov., Boyle's Wks. 1772 V1. 357 Those kells, which 
like cobwebs do sometiines cover the grounds. 

b. The web or cocoon of a spinning caterpillar. 

1612 Dravton Poly-olé, tit 42 Trees..With caterpillers 
kells, and duskie cobwebs hong. 1616 I. Jonson Devil an 
Ass wu vi, [Love could} Bury himselfe in ecuery Silke- 
wormes Kell. 

4. Anat. An investing membrane or film: = 
COAVEIY, at, 

1540 Ravnoip Syrth Mankynde 1. it (1634) 19 The fleshy 
skinne .. is compassed of fleshinesse, more then any other 
kell or skin in all the body. 1630 Dravton .Voah's Flood 
Wks. 1538 mofe, The aspick hath a kell of skin which 
covereth his teeth until it be angry. 1766 Chron. in Ann. 
Reg. 120/) She..has a speck or kel over one eye. 

fig. 1823 Gatt R. Gilhaize 1. 271 She was soon scrapit of 
all the scurf and kell of her abominations, 

5. spec. a. Yhe fatty membrane investing the 
intestines; the omentum: = CAUL 5a. 


1578 Banister /fist. Man v. 67 We call one part of the 
Kell the Anteriour or superiour Membran, and the other 
the inferiour or posteriour. 1611 Braum. & Pi. Philaster 
y. iv, [le have him cut to the kell, then down the seames. 
1694 Motrecx Radéelats vy. xvii, The inner thin Kell where- 
with the Intrails are cover'd. a 1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, 
Kell, the omentum or caul. 1877 in WV. 4. Linc. Gloss. 

b. The amnion inclosing the foetns, and some- 
times enveloping the head at birth: = CaUL 5 b. 

1530 Patscr. 235’2 Kell in a womans belly, faye. 1621 
Burton Axat. Ael. w. iit. wi, A silly jealous fellow. seeing 
his childe new born included in a keH, thought sure a 
Franciscan ,, was the father of it, it was so like the Frier’s 
Coule. 1823 Craven Dial. s.v., Brand mentions several 
advertisements in which these kells or cauls were announced 
for sale. 1883 in AW. IV. Linc. Gloss. s v., Oor ohd mare, 
she foal'd e’ th’ neet, an’ th‘ foal could n’t braak th’ kell, so 
it was droonded. . 

6. Comb. .sense 1), as kell-knilter, -maker, -wise. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3300 fis coppis opon kell-wyse knytt 
in be wo3es. 14.. Worwinale in Wr.-Wilcker 692/35 fee 
reciaria, a kelmaker. 1483 Cath. Angi, 201/2 A kelle 
Knytter, reticularius, rcticularia. 

Hence Keliea (+ keld) a., webbed. 

1630 Drayton Noah's Flood Wks. 1534 The otter. .feeds on 
fish, whicb.. He with his keld feet and keen teeth doth kill 

Kell, obs. form of KALE, KILN, 


KELP. 


Kellagh (-eg, -ick, -ock , Kellaut, Kelle, 
Kellidar, Kellow, Kellus: see Ki.tick, 
Knecact, Rice v., KILLEDAR, KILLOW, KILLAS. 

Kelly (kel), 56. O'S. [ef. Carow sé. 3, the 

equivalent term in England.) The top-soil which 
is removed in order to get at clay for brick- 
making. Ilence Kelly v. see quot. . 
, 1884 C. T. Davis Manuf, Bricks 103 This vegetable soil 
is called in brickyard parlance, ‘kelly’, and the operztion 
of removing it termed ‘taking off the belly. /é:d., The 
operation of placing the sotl upon the places where the 
bricks are moulded 1s termed ‘kellying the floors. 

Keloid kilo, /’ath, [a F. kéloide: see 
CuELomw.} <A form of skin disease, having the 
appearance of a hypertroy hic sear; = CHeLoinp, 

1854 [see Curtotn} 1864 W. T. Fox Skin Drs. 70 De. 
formities of Derma Keloid. 1876 Bristowr 7 he. 4 Pract. 
ed. 1670) 47 Such results are seen in keluid and in some 
forms of arterial atheroma 1889 Buck Med. Sci. 1V. 266 
Keloid..is most common on the chest and neck. 

attrib. + W. Annersos Surg. Treat. Lupus 8 The 
‘keloid thickening of the new cicalrix. ; 

Hence Keloi-dal a., of the nature of keloid. 

1888 Medical News LIII. 442 Slight keloidal growths 
sometimes follow in the wake of the largest vesicles. 

Kelp! (kelp. Forms: 4 culp, 7 kilpe, 7- 
kelp. (MIS. cz/p or culpe u , of unknown origin. 
Of this the normal mod. repr. would be £2/p; 4elp 
is app. a dialect variation: cf. #ze/d and mill sb.] 

1. A collective name for large seaweeds (chietly 
J'ucacex and Laminaritacer, which are burnt for 
the sake of the substances found in the ashes, 

Bull-head Kelp, a NS. WW. American species (Nereocystis 
Luetheana) used hy the Indians for fishing-lines. 

1387 Trevisa Z/igden (Rolls) 11. 181 As culpes of he see 
waggeb wib fe water, r60r [lottann Pinay IL xxxt vi. 
437 As for the reits Kilpe, Tangle, & such like sea-weeds, 
Nicander saith, they are as good as treacle, 1663 Hove 
fixp. Hist. Colours x\ix. Aon. i, tu making our ordinary 
alloin the workmen use the ashes of a sea-weed (vulgarly 
called kelp, 179: Newtr. Tour Lug. 4 Scot. 112 Vhe 
cutting and hurning of the kelp that grows on their shores. 
1840 RK. II. Dana icf Afast xiv. 35 We found the tide low, 
and the rocks and stones covered with kelp and sea-weed. 

b. sfec. Vhe giant or great kelp | A/acrocystis 
pyrifera or Fucus gigauleus, of the Pacific coast 
of America, the largest of scaweeds. 

1834 Darwin in Jey. * Adventure’ & ‘ Beagle’ 1839) III. 
303 There is one inarine production, which from its import- 
ance is worthy of a parucular history. It is the kelp or 
Fucus giganteus of Solander. 1897 F. T. Burtes Cruse of 
* Cachalot’ 88 We were continually passing broad patches 
of kelp.. whose great leaves and cable-laid steins made quite 
reef-like breaks in the heaving waste of the restless sea. 

2. The calcined ashes of seaweed used in com- 
merce for the sake of the carbonate of soda, iorine, 
and other substances which they contain; large 
quantitics were formerly used in the manufacture 
of soap and glass. 

1678 Phil. Trans. X11. 1054 Kelp is made of a Sea- 
weed, called Tangle, such as comes to London on Oysters, 
1756 C. Lucas /iss. Waters 1. 9 [It] is the nitre of the 
antients, not unlike the soda or kelp of the inoderns, 188 
Gazetteer Scotl. ed. 2) sv. Gigha. Much sea-weed partly 
employed as 2 manure, and partly hurned tnto kelp. 1862 
Awssten Channel Isl. w. xxii 514 The quantity of weed 
required to manufacture a ton of kelp averages twenty tons, 

4 3. Aname tor the plants Sa/so/a and Salicornia: 


cf. Katt 1. Obs. rare. 

1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 101 A Plant... which the 
Dotanists call Kali ..and we.. Kelp. 1760 J. Les /atrod. 
Sot. App. 316 Kelp, Salicornia, 

4. alirth, and Comb. as help-ashes, -burner, 
-burning, -making, -weed, -wrack, kelp-fish, the 
name given to several fishes found on the Pacific 
coast of the United States; see also quot.; kelp- 
goose, -hen (see quots..; kelp-pigeon, the 
sheathbill, an Antarctic sea-bird ; kelp raft, a mass 
of kelp floating on the sea. 

1834 Brit. Z/ush. 1. 420, 6 bushels of *kelp-ashes. 1895 
Outing (U.S.) XXVI.335/1 The long swells. only half broken 
by the *kelp belt a mile away. 1845 Sri.sy in Proc, Berw. 
Wat. Club Il. No. 13% 161 These buildings have..been 
occupied ..by the “kelp-burners. /é/d. 162 “Kelp-burning 
was carried on at Holy Island as early as the 13th century. 
1880 GUNTHER Fishes 533 The ‘ Butter-fish’, or **Kelp fish’ 
of the colonists of New Zealand (Cortdodax pulls). . Mt 
feeds on zoophytes, scraping them from the surface of the 
kelp. 1883 Corpixcer Cruise ‘Alert’ 56 The “kelp-geese 
(Berutcla antarctica) were paddling about with their young 
ones. 1899 Evans Birds 247 These Rails are semi-nocturnal 
. Ocydromus fuscus {of N.Z.] obtaining the name of 
*Kelp-Hen from the stretches of sea-weed that it frequents. 
1884 Harper's Mag. VII. 706/2 They caught gulls, and tried 
to make them carry ‘kelp lines, but all was of no avail. 
1810 Edin. Rev. XV 11.146 The introduction of *kelp-making. 
31886 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 782/2n0fe, Inthe Falkland Isles it is 
called the ‘*Kelp-Pigeon’. 1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 259/1 
We drew in toward the island. avoiding the great “kelprafts. 
1805 Vaval Chron. XIV. 38 The *kelp-weed..lying upon 
the Shore. 1833 Sir J. E. Smit £ng. Flora V. 268 It 
[Fucus nodosus) is said in the Hebrides to be preferable to 
all other Fuci in the manufacturing of kelp, and passes 
there under the name of *kelp-wrack. 

Hence Ke‘iper, 2 maker ofkelp. Ke‘lping zé/. 
sb., the manufacture of kelp; f//. a., that makes 
kelp Ke-lpy @., abounding in ag 

1808 Forsvtu Beauties Scotl. V. 100 The kelpers might 
employ their time between tides. 1822 P. Wooptey Selly 
Isl. . ¥. 119 The Islanders seldom get more..than from £7 
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to £10, for their labours during the kelping season. 1852 
Raine /Zist. V. Durhant 146 A ridge of kelpy stone, over 
which it is no easy matier to pass. 1890 Scridner's Mag. 
XIX. 659 ‘: The mother. .struck out through the kelpy waters 
for the shore. 1895 Long. Mag. Nov. 33 The kelper’s year 
inay be reckoned from mid November, /é/d, 39 The old 
storics linger among the kelping people. 

+Kelp2. Obs. rare-',  [\)bscure: connexion 
with Kinp sé. seems unlikely.) ?Sword-belt, 
scabbard. 

13.. Disp. Mary & Cross 283 in Leg. Rood 140 His 
swerd he pulte vp in his kelp. 

Kelpie, kelpy (kelpi. 5c. [Of uncertain 
etym.; Gael. calpa, cailpeach, \ullock, heifer, colt, 
has been suggested, but positive evidence is want- 
ing-] The Lowland Scottish name of a fabled 
water-spirit or demon assuming various shapes, but 
usually appearing in that of a horse; it is reputcd 
to haunt lakes and rivers, and to take delight in, 
or even to bring about, the drowning of travellers 
and others. Also water-kelpic, 

The beliefs relating to the kelpie are essentially the same 
as those connected with the Danish and Norw. #¢4Ken, and 
the Icel. zy#ur or xennir; bul in Scotland the kelpie was 
sometimes held to render assistance 1o millers by keeping 
the inill going during the night. 

1747 Cottins Pop. Suferst. Hightands 137 Drowned by 
the kelpie’s wroth. 1792 Burns Let. to Cunningham 
to Sept., Ge thou a kelpie, haunting the ford or ferry. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. v1. xxiii, But the Kelpy rung, and 
the Mermaid sung, The dirge of lovely Rosahelle. 1813 
Hose Queen's Hake 192 ‘The darksome pool.. Was now no 
more the kelpie’s home. 1881 Grecor Fo/k-lore 66 (E.D.D.) 
The wife . . tried to dissuade him under the fear that Kelpie 
would carry him off to his pool. 

Kelpwort. [f. Ketel + Wort.] = Grass- 
Wort b, Salsola Aal?. 

1787 Witnerine Grit, Plants (ed. 2), (Br. & Holl.). 

Kelson, keelson (ke'lsan). A@ut. Forms: 
a. 7 kelsine, kilson, 7- kelson, (9 kelston). 
8. 7 keeleson, 7~ keelson, (8 keelstone, 9 keel- 
sale. [= Du. holswijn, kolsem, LG. kielswtn, 
G. hielschwein, Da. kplsvin, Sw. kolsvin. The 
first element is app. KEEL sé.1, but of the second 


the original form and mcaning are obscure. 

In all the equivalents cited, excep! Du. £ofsemz, the second 
element is identical with the word corresponding to EF. szw7ne, 
and il appears that in 18th « LG, swix was used by itself 
in the sense of ‘keelson (see Grimm) The English forms 
may therefore represent a ME, “4e/szviz : cf. the reduction 
of doatszvain to boteson, boson,bosn. The reason for calling 
the tiinber by this name does not appear, but this is also the 
case with many similar applications of the names of aninials, 
as cat, dog, hog, horse, etc. The original may have been 
an unrecorded ON. ‘4yptsvfn or *kyatsvtn, independently 
adopted in Eng. and LG. ‘The corruptions £ve/stone, 
ketston, ketsoi, keetlsate, originale mainly in the lack of 
Stress on the second element. Eng. stemson and sternson 
are app. recent formations on the analogy of &ce/son. It has 
been suggested that the, original form may be preserved in 
Norw. dial. Ay¢/szi¢7 — ‘ keel-sill’, but this may also be an 
alteration, by popular etymology, of the usual £/¢/svrn. 

The most usual spelling from the first has been &cfson: 
recently, however, there has been a tendency to spell £eefson, 
though the pron. (ke‘lsan) still prevails.] 

1, A line of timber placed inside a ship along the 
floor-timbers and parallel with the keel, to which 
it is bolted, so as to fasten the floor-timbers and 
the keel together; a similar bar or combination of 
iron plates in iron vessels. 

o. cr6rx Cnarman /tjacdt 1. 426 The top-mast to the 
kelsine then with halyards down they drew. @ 1618 Raveicu 
Royal Navy 4 Even from the Batts end to the very Kilson 
ofa Ship. 1637 Hevwoop Royall Ship 44 That one peece 
of Timber which made the Kel-son. 1711 W. SutHERLAND 
Shiphuitd. Assist. 26 Volt the Kelson through every other 
Floor-timber, 1867 Maccrrcor Voy. Alone (1868) 6 She has 
an iron keel and kelson to resist a bump on rocks. 

B. 1627 Carr. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 3 Lay your 
keeleson ouer your floore timbers, which is another long 
tree like the keele. 1706 I ’ooden World Dissected (708) 3 
Some compare her to a Common-wealth, and carry the 
Allegory from the Vane down to the Keelson. 1805 Wavat 
Chron, XIV. 172 Placing it on the keelsale. 1840 R, H. 
Dana Bef Vast xv. 39 Everything has been moved in the 
hold, from stem 1o stern, and from the water-ways to the 
keelson. 1866 Aor, Star 19 Mar. 2/t The ship is built 
up from a keelson, formed of a huge bar of iron, 

fE. 1751 SmotteTt Per. Pic. IV. \xxxvii, Something 
shoots en your arm, through my stowage, to the very 
keel-stone. 1855 Watt WHITMAN Song of Alyself 5, 1 know 
..that a kelson of the creation is love. 

b. With qualifying terms: assistant kclson 
or keelson = stde-kelson, bilge-k., an additional 
strengthening beam placed fore-and-aft in the 
bilge of a vessel, parallel to the kelson; boiler-k., 
a bilge- or cross-kelson supporting the boilers of a 
steamer (Hlamersly Naval Eucycl. 1881); box-k., 
a kelson whose section is box-shaped; cross-k., 
a beam placed across the kelson to support the 
boilers or engines of a steamer (Webster, 1864) ; 
engine-k., 2 side- or cross-kelson supporting the 
engines in a steamer (Ilamersly, 1881); false k., 
an additional beam placed longitudinally above 
the kelson in order to strengthen it (Young Nazi. 
Dict. 1846); hog k. ? = false kelson; main k., 
the kelson proper, as distinguished from the side- 
kelsons, ete. ; rider-k., a false kelson, kelson-rider 
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(Knight Dict. Mech. 1873); side- or sister k., 
a second kelson parallel with the main one. 

1825 Car, etc. Shipirights’ Scate Prices 16 Main, Hog, 
or Assistant Keelsons. /éfd., All Hog Keelsons under 
6 inches thick to be paid plank price. 1859 J. S, MansFiELp 
in Merc. Alarine Mag. (1860) VII. 15 She was strengthened 
by the addition of two bilge keelsons, baving been originally 
constructed with a keelson and two sister keelsons. 1867 
Suytu Sailor's Word-bk, s.v. Keelson, Vhe main keelson, 
in order to fit with more security upon the floor-timbers, is 
notched opposite to each of them. /é7¢., Side-keetsons.. 
First used in mortar-vessels to support the bomb-beds; later 
they have crept in to support the engines in steamers. 1869 
Sir E. Reep Shipdurld, i, 7 A large central box-keelson 
completed these lower strengthenings. 

Used as = Kern sé.l1. rare. 

1831 Trevawney Adv, Younger Son I. 261, 1 could almost 
see the kelston as she rolled heavily. 1837 Marryat Dog- 
fiend x, Lowering him down over the bows, and with ropes 
retaining him exactly in his position under the kelsom, while 
he is drawn aft by a hauling line until he makes his appear- 
ance at the rudder-chains, 

3. Comb., as kelson-bolt, -plate; kelson-rider 
= false kelson “Noung Naut, Dict, 1846). 

1825 Ciark, etc. Shipwrights’ Scate Prices 4 Main Keel, 
exclusive of Shores, Blocks, and Keelson Bolts. 1875 Knicur 
Diet. Mech. 1223/2 Pigs of iron. .laid over the keelson-plates, 

| Kelsouns. Sc. Ods. rare—'. [a. F. calecons 
(in Cotgr. calgon, calson) : see CALZ00NS.] Drawers, 
linen trousers. 

1568 in Hay Fleining AZary Q. Scots (1897) 512 Item ane 
curchshe [=curch]. Item ane pair of kelsounis. 

Kelt ! (kelt). Now only Sc. [Etym. unknowa.] 
A salmon, sea-trout, or herling, in bad condition 
after spawning, before returning to the sea. 

¢1340 Durham Acc. Rotts (Surtees) 36 In playces et keltis 
emp., 6s. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Forfar. VIII. 204 No 
salmon; except at the end of the fishing season, when a few 
of what are called foul fish, or kelt, are caught. 1834 JarDINE 
in Proc, Berw. Nat. Ctub |, No. 3 51 The return of the 
old fish or kelts to the sea. 1884 Srrepy Sport vii, 80 
Good runs with sea-trout kelts of considerable size. 

attrib. 1883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal, (ed. 4) 96 Large 
Kell Salmon..with arrow-headed pauasites in the gills. 

Ifence Ke'lty a., like a kelt. 

1884 Cham. Frnt. 29 Mar. 204/2 Nothing but huge, lanky, 
kelty-looking fish. 

Kelt °. Sc. and north. dial. (Of obscure origin. 
Ir. and Gael. cea/¢ cloth, clothing, nay be from 
Eng. or Sc. Cf. Ketter 1.] A kind of homespun 
cloth or frieze, usually of black and white wool 
mixed, formerly used for outer garments by country 
people in Scotland and N. England. Also a¢trzd. 

1583 Ley. BP. St. Androis 573 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlv, Ane hanielie hat; a cott of kelt Weill beltit in ane 
lethrone belt. 16rz Rates (Jam. s.v. Aemditling), Kelt or 
kendall freese. 1791 Statist. Acc. Scott. 1. 356 They [farmers 
¢1750] were clothed in a homespun suit of freezed cloth, 
called Kelt. @1833 Anntrson Cusdbfd. Balt. (1840) 123 
no‘e, An oaken staff, a pair of clogs, and a kelt surtout, 

b. fg. Applied to a sheep's fcece. 

1722-8 Ramsay Ram & Buck 38 Ye'vea very ragged kelt on, 

Kelt, -ie, -icism, ctc.: see Ceit!, CELtic. 

Kelt, erroneous form of Cert 2. 

1862 LatHam Channe/ /s¢, 1. xviii. ed. 2) 414 Kelts, arrow- 
heads..and hainmers, all of stone. 

Kelt, obs. form of Kin sé,1 


+ Ke'lter!. worth. Obs. [Of obscure origin; 
ef. Ket ?. Ir. and Gaelic cea/tar prob. from Eng.] 

1. A coarse cloth used for outer garments. Chiefly 
attrib, 

isoz Lit, Treas Ace. Scot, (1902) Il. 198 For making of 
ane cote of kelter, 1505 /éc¢. II]. 38 For ane blak keltir 
cote tothe King. 1543 Avchinond Wilts (Surtees) 39, | gyue 
and beqwethe to Henry Warryner a kelter jacket. ?16.. 
Lord of Lorn in Roxb. Ball. (1873) Ul. 350 He put him on 
an old Kelter coat, And Hose of the same above the knee. 

2. A garment made of this cloth. 

1562 Richmond |WVilds (Suriees) 152, v kelters anda blakene 
xlilij. 580 /xv. T. Wilson, Kendat (Somerset Ho.), A 
Romeland keltar. 

Icnce Keltering 7/. sb., ? lining with kelter. 

1507 La. Treas. ice. Scot (1901) ILI. 254 Item, for vj elne 
Rislis blak to be an cote to the King..vjé/. Item, for kel- 
tering of it. .iijs, 

Kelter?, kilter (keltor, ki'lto:).  [Etym. 
obscure. Widely diffused in Eng. dial. from 
Northumb. and Cumb. to Cornwall, and occasional 
in literature. More frequent in U.S. (in form 
kilter).| Good condition, order; state of health 
or spirits. Used in the phrases ost of helter, in 
(good, high) kelter, to get into keller. 

a, 1643 R. Wittiams Aecy Lang. Amer.177 Their Gunnes 
they ..ofien sell many a score 10 the English, when they are 
a little out of frame or Kelter. 1674 Ray S. & £, Country 
Words 69 Kelter or Kitter, Frame, order. @ 1677 Barrow 
Serm. vi. Wks. 1716 L. 50 If the organs of Prayer are out of 
Kelter, or out of tune, how can we pray? 1722 in Connect. 
Col. Rec. (1872) V1. 335 Mending, cleansing and keeping in 
good kelter the firelocks left with his Honour. 1828 Scott 
Frit, 20 May, The rest are in high kelter. 1875 Cotentp, 
Rev. XXV. 262 Some part of her internal economy is 
chronically out of kelter. 

8B. @1657 Braprorn Plymouth Plant. (1856) 235 Nether 
durst they scarce handle a gune .. y® very sight of one 
(though out of kilter) was a terrour untothem, 1681 in Vew 
Eng. Mag, (1898) June 450/1 The seats some burned and 
others out of kilter, 1862 Lowett Left. I. 359, I musi rest 
awhile. My brain is out’ of kilter. 1883 J. HawTHorRNE 
Dust I. 16 There's something awkward here. .. A joint out 
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of kilter perhaps. 1893 Stevenso Let. C. Baxter 19 July 
in Lett, Fain, etc. II. 300, I,.am miserably out of heart and 
out of kilter, 

Ke-lter 3, worth. dial. [Origin obscure. Sheffield 
Gloss. gives ked/ in same sense] Money, cash. 

31807 in Anderson Cumbld. Balt. 138 His hillet a bad yen, 
his kelter aw duin. 1825 Brockett, Av/fer..also means 
money, cash. 1828 Craven Dial., Kelter, a cant term for 
money. Ji. Yorksh. dial, He's a rich man, he is worth 
plenty of kelter, : 

Ke'lter#. da/, [In dialect use fiom Durham 
to 5. Lincolnsh.] ubbish; nonsense. 

1847-78 in Hatiiwett, 1870 E, Peacock Raff Shirl, 11. 
48 Lookin’ at their tongues, feelin’ of their pulses, or ony 
such like kelter. /é7¢, III. 78 What can a man like you 
want wi’ that kelter ? 

Kelto-, variant of CELTo-. 

+Kelty. ‘Sc. Os. [According to the Svat. 
Ace. Scotl. XVIII. 474 (quoted in full by Jamie- 
son), Keltie was a Scottish laird famous for his 
drinking powers. ] 

1. A term denoting the complete draining of 
a glass of liquor (indicated by turning it upside 
down). 

1664 Cotton Scarron. 108 With that she set it to her 
Nose, And off at once the Rumkin goes. ,.Then turning 
Topsy [A/argin: alias Kelty] on her Thumb, Says, look, 
here's Supernaculum. 1818 Scorr Rod Hoy xxviii, Are ye 
a’ cleared kelty aff? Fill anither. 

2. A glass or bumper imposed as a fine on one 
who does not drink fair. Also A’e/tie’s fends. 

1692 Sc. Preséyt. Flog. (1738) 143 Lord give thy Enemies 
the Papists and Prelates a full Cup of thy Fury to drink; 
and if they refuse to drink it off, then good Lord give them 
Kelty, 1796 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Perths. XVII. 474 No- 
thing is more common, at this very day, when one refuses 
to take his glass, than to be threatened with Keltie’s Mends. 
@ 1835 Hocc Sales (1366) 405 (E. D. D.) Gin he winna tak 
that, gie hin kelty. 1879 P. R. Drummonn Perth Bygone 
Days xii. 66 To drink ‘ Kelty’ or another glass. 

Kelyn, -yng, obs. ff. Keun 7.1, KEELine, 

Kelyphite. A/mn. [f. Gr. «édupos a pod, 
shell+-!TE.] (See quot.) 

1882 Dana Vin. (1883) App. in, Aetyphite .. Grey ser- 
penlinous coating of pyrope crystals from Kremze, near 
Budweis, Bohemia. 

Kelyt, obs. pa. pple. of Kitt z. 

Kem, kemb, keme, variants of ham(b)e, 
Comps sé.1, assimilated to KEMB v, 

1583 Hi it’s § nv. V. C. (Surtees 1860) 83 A wyndocloth, 
ij kemys poiks, 16s. ?316.. Alison Gross in Child Bad/ads 
(1857) I. 288 My sister Maisry came to me, Wi’ silver bason, 
and silver kemb. 

Kemb, v. Oés. exc. déa/. Forms: a. { cemban, 
(ceemban), 3 kemben, 3-7 kembe, (6 kimbe), 
6-kemb. /a./. and fa. pple. 3-8 kembed, 3- 
kempt. £8. 4 cemme, 6-7 kemm, 9 kem. jy. 
4-6 keme, (6 keame, keyme), 7 keem. [Com. 
Teut.: OL. cemban = OS. kembian, kemmian 
(MDu. emmen), OHG. chempan (MIG, kemben, 
kemmen, G. kammen), ON. hemba (Da. kemme) :— 
O.Teut. *hambjan, f. kamb- Comp sb.1 Now dis- 
placed by Comp z.1 (f. the sbi; cf. Du. Aammen, 
Sw. amma, but partly surviving in the pa. pple. 
kempt, and the commoner wahemfpt. 

In ME. the vowel usually remained short, and the com- 
monest spelling is £c#6 or Aer: forms indicating a long 
vowel are much less fiequent. In later Sc. it is difficult to 
separate Zezu6 or &eme fiom £ame=comb.] ; 

1. trans. To disentangle and smooth (hair) by 
drawing a comb through it; to dress or trim (the 
hair, head, a person, etc.) with a comb; to curry 
(a horse): = Comp v.1. Now dal. 

a. c1000 /ELFRic Gram, xxviii. (Z.) 168 Pecto ic cembe 
zr cembe), a 1225 Ancr, R. 422 marg., Ha mot oftere 
weschen & kemben hire holuet. @ 1300 //oriz & B/. 562 Pat 
on his heued for to kembe Pat oper bringe towaille and 
bacin. ¢1386 Cuaucer A‘mét.'s 7, 1285 His longe heer was 
kembd [v. ~ kemb, keinpte] bihynde his bak. a 1450 Ant. 
de la Tour (1868) 99 As she kembed her hedeattea wyndow, 
the kinge perceiued her. 1562 BuLteys Def. agst. Sickness, 
Bk, vse Sicke men 67 Then begin with a fine Combe, lo 
kembe the heere up and doun, a1661 Futter I} orthies 
i. (1662) 228 Notable to kembe his own head, 1725 Daltrey 
Lvasm, Collog.35 How often do you rub ‘em down.o1 kemb 
them ina year? 1832 MotHERWELL Pocus (1847) 131 While 
kembing locks like sunbeamsglancing. 1874 HoLtanp A/isér, 
Alanse xvi. 64 Clean and kempt, the little oaf..went forth. 

8. 13.. Gaw. § Gr. Ant, 188 Pe mane of pat mayn hors.. 
Wel cresped & cemmed. c1qgoo Maunpev. (Roxb.) iv. 13 
He sawe a damysell kemmand hir hare. 1508 Dunpar 7va 
Maritit Wemen 275 Weil couth I..kemm his cowit noddill. 
1561 Hotrypusu /fom. Afoth. 2 Strake or kemme the 
heyres. 1812 W. Tesnanr Aaster F. wv. Ixxvi, The mermaids 
..kem.. Their long sleek oozy locks. ; 

y. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. vi. (Tollem. MS.), 
Whan pe modir wascheb and kemeb hem. @ 1450 Kut. de 
ta Tour (1868) 45 This day we trow shalle not this lady be 
keimed, and arraied. 1557 SEAGER Sch. Vertue 74 in Babces 
Bk, 338 Thy handes se thou washe, and thy hed keame 
[~Je seame], 1618 Sir T, Witson Fr 2/. 21 Sept.(R. Suppl.), 
He [Raleigh] told me he was wont to keem his head a whole 
hour every day. 1639 Horx & Ron. Gate Lang. Uni. lit. 
$§ 586 The bush of haire.,is keem‘d with a combe. _@ 1835 
Hoce Poess (1865) 33 (E. D. D.) They kemed her hair. 

b fg. To trim. make smooth or elegant. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Sg-'s 7. 552 So peynted he and kembde 
at point deuys As wel hise wordes as his contenaunce. ¢ 1391 
— Boeth.1. met. v. 14 (Camb. MS.) The fraude couered and 
kembd with a fals coloure. 
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c. humorously, To beat, thrash; = Come v1 3. 
031566 Merle 7. in Skelton's Wks, (1843) 1. p. lix, Hys wife 
woulde divers tymes in the wecke kimbe bis head with a iii 
footed stoole. 1769 WaALLis Antig. .VAd, in N. & QO. (2877) 
sth $. VEE. 208 Acuid, .. often used by borderers when they 
threaten in a passionate tone to beat an assailant. 
+2. ‘To prepare wool, flax,etc. for spinning by 
parting and straightening the fibres with wool- 
combs or cards; = Comp v.! 2. Also atsol, Obs. 
a1300 Sat. People Nildare xix. in £. £. f. (1862) 155 Fi 
a debles kaites that kemith the wolle. 1377 I-anci. 2. 22. 
BB. x. 18 Carded with coneytise, as clotheres hemben here 
wolle. 1393 /éid. C. x. 80 ope to kurde and to kembe, to 
clonten and to wasche. 1543 Trantron Vigo's Chirurg. u. 
iv. ii, 66 Unwashed woalle .. or towe wel kembed. ae? 
Fectuam Aesolves 1. 1x. 285 We are like Flax that’s dress d, 
and dry’d, and kemb‘d. 1715 tr. Pancirollus' Rerum Mem, 
If. xxiv. 403 They were famous for kembing silken Fleeces. 
+b. To tear or Jacerate with a comb-like 


instrnment. Oés. 

01375 Sc. Leg. Saints xx, (Glasius) 187 (He} gert bame 
keme his tendir flesch with Irne camys. 1483 CsN10N Gold, 
Leg. 121b/t Thenne the bochyers toke combes of yron and 
began to keimbe hym on the sides within the flesshe. 

+3. To kemb from or off: to .emove or obtain 
by means of combing, or by a sitmitlar process. 
Also with oué. Cf. Comp v.14. Obs, 

1601 Hottann /P/iny vi, Avil, They kembe from the leaves 
of their trees the hoarie downe thereof, 1605 Campin Aes. 
11637) 194 Sericum which was a doune kembed off the trees 
among the Sere. 1622 Frercurr Beggar's Bush u.i, No 
impositions, taxes, grievances... Lie lurking in this beard, 
but all kem’'d out. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 617 There are some 
‘Tears of Trees, which are kembed from the Beards of Goats. 

+Kember. Od. [f. Kimani. +-En!; cf. M)0u. 
hkeminer, G. kammer, Da. kemmer.) One who 
combs (wool): = Compert 1. 

1511-2 Act 3 /len. Vill, c, 6 § 1 The breker or kember to 
delyver..the same Wollso broken and kempt. 1697 ! few 
Penal Laws 66 Kember, Spinster or Weaver of Wooll 

Kembestere, variant of KEMPSTER, 


+Kembing, v4/. s/. Obs. [f. KemBz. + -1nG 1.) 

1. The action of the verb Keun; combing. 

1440 Promp. Part. 270/2 Kemynge of here, or wulle, 
pectinacio, 1508 Dunvar xa Mariit Wemen 182 Heis.. 
Alse curtly of his clething, and kemmyng of his hair. 1547 
Boorve rev. Health exxxiii. 4g Afier keymyng of the 
head. 1634 Peacham Gentl, Exerc.t. xsi. 74 Haire worthy 
the kembing. ; 

Comb., as kembing-claith, Sc., combing- 
cloth; kembing-stock, the stock or frame on 
which the combs were fixed for dressing wool, 
rippling lint, and breaking flax. 

1418 Bury iVills (Camden) 3, j par de wollecombes 
jkemhyngstok. 1533 in Weaver Hed/s Wills (4890) 155 A 
payie of woll combes with akemynge sioke, a 1568 IVy/of 
Auchterw, 84 in Laing Anc. Poct. Scot. 340 He fell back- 
ward into the fyre, And brack his head on the keming stock. 
1578 /nv.in Hunter Bigvar 4 House of Fleming xxvi. (1862) 
332 Ane kame caiss & ane auld kimi[n]g clayth about ye 
same. 21776 Country Wedding in Herd Coll. Sa Songs 
II. 89 A keam bit and a keaming-stock. 

Kembo, Kemelince, -ing, ete., Kemelyng, 
Kemes, Kemester: see Kimbo, KimNeL, Comr- 
LING, CHEMISE, KEMPSTER. 

Kemp, s/.! Ods. exc. dial. Forms: 1 cempa, 
(ceempa}, 2 cempe, 3-5 kempe, 3 kimppe), 
4-6, 9, kemp. (OE. cempa wk. mase. = OF ris. 
hempa, kampa, OS. *kempio MDu.kemple, kimple, 
MLG. hempe), OHG. chemph to (MIIG. kempfe; 
G. kampe, from LG., for carlier kampfe) :—WGer. 
*Lampjon-. Vt is doubtful whether this is an 
independent formation from &amp- (Camp sd.1) 
battle, or ad. late L. campzon-cm (see CAMPion).] 

1. A big, strong, and brave warrior or athlete ; 
a professional fighter, wrestler, ctc.; a champion. 

ajoo Epinal Gloss. 48: Gladiatores, caempan (Exr/urt 
cempan} 995 Death of Byrhtnoth 1:19 Him xt fotum 
feoll fuexe cempa, a1175 Cott. How, 243 Gif we ofercumed 
heom we scule bien imersed alle gode cempen. a@ 1225 
Ancr, R. 196 Ide vihte azeines ham, heo bisited pe blis- 
fule kempene crune. c¢1300 //avelok 1036 He was for a 
kempe told. ¢1350 4 7//. Palerne 3352 Oper kud kempes. 
3470-85 Matory Arthur vir vill, They rasshed to gyders 
lyke two myghty kempys. 1527 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. in 
Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1, *271 ltem, to John Drummond, 
callit the kingiskemp .. xv li. 1562 Win3kt Yractates Wks 
1888 I. 33 Albeit thir twa zoure kempis dar not fer schame 
ansuer in this mater. 1818 Scott Burt's Lett. N. Scott. 1. 
Introd. 62 Hammer Donald .. (like Viga Glum and other 
celebrated Kemps and homicides of the North. 1832 
MotHeERWELL Poems (1847) 7 In starkest fight where kemp 
tokemp, Reel headlong to the grave. 1893 Northwinbld. 
Gloss., Kemp, an impetuous youth, 

= KEMPER a. 

1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xiii. 276 All the corne of the 
Countrie Be kempis hes not bene schorne, we see. 

3. Sc. A seed-stalk of the ribwort (Planiago lan- 
ccolata), used in a children’s game: see quot. 1825. 
(So Norw, 47xmfe, Sw. Aampa.) Cf. Cocks. 

1825 JAMIESON s.v., Two children, or young people, pull 
each a dozen of stalks of rib-grass; and try who with his 
dcp, can decapitate the greatest number of those belonging 
to his opponent, 1853 G. Jounston Wat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 
170 It is customary with children to challenge cach other to 
try tbe ‘kemps’, 1893 in Morthnandbld. Gloss. 

Kemp (kemp), 54.2. (app. the same as Camp 
sh.4,a.ON. kanip-r beard, moustache, whisker of 
a cat, lion, ete.) A coarse or stout hair, as those 
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of the eyebrows (0és.); 
occurring .among wool. 
hair; kemp-haired a. 

1386 Cuaucer A’nt.’s 7, 1276 Lik a grifphon Iooked he 
aboute, With kempe [zv.7. keempe] heeris on hise browes 
stoute. 1570 Levins Jani. 59/45 Kemp, haire, grande- 
bala. 1641 Best Farm. Bes. (Surtees) g Yo cutt of all the 
shaggie hairy woll..this the shepheardes call forcinge 
of them, and cuttinge of kempe-haires, /d%4 11 Sheepe 
which,.arethinne skinn'd..or kempe-hair'd. 1805 Luccock 
Nat. Wool 170 Nis staple was perfectly free from kemps and 
wild hair, so common upon the iticles of northern sheep. 
1849 Row.anosonin Frat. A. Agric. Soc. king. X.u. 436 The 
fineness of the Ryeland fleece and freedom from keimps. 

+ Kemp, 54.3 Obs. rare. 2A barrel or cask. 

1391 Lard Derby's Exp. (Camden' 77/22 Pro ij kempes de 
rubis allecihus ¢1440 romp, Parv. 270/2 Kempe of 
herynge, or spyrlynge. 

+ Kemp, 54.4 Obs. rare. A kind of cel, 

c1440 romp. Parv, 270/2 Kempe cel [no Latin} 1515 
Baxcray Eyloges iv. (1570) Cv bz Fed .. with crudd, Or 
slimy kempes tl] smelling of the mud, 1552 I[ucort, Kempe 
or small cale, anguilula. 1884 Day Srit. Fishes Wl. 244 

Kemp, 54.5 Sc. [f. Kemez.J A contest, esp. 
of reapers when kemping. 

1786 //ar'st Rig in Chambers Pop. (Zum, Scot. Poems 
(1862) so The master ,. cries with haste, ‘Come, lads, forbear, 
This kemp let be’. 1844 Ricuarpson Gordercr’s Table 
BR, NUL 372 The stormy Amp, or emulous struggle for 
the honour of the ridge-end. 1870 Hunierk Stud. Pref. 
(E. D, 1°, What ever lesson we began to, we gued at it just 
like a kemp on the hairst rig. ‘ 

Kemp (kemp’, 7. Se. and north. dial. (ME. 
hempen — Miu. kempen, kimpen, 1.G. kampen, 
ONG, chemfan MUG. hempfen, G. kampfen), ON. 
keppa i—*kempa; Sw. kampa, Va kentpe :— 
O'Teut. *hampyan, £. kamp-+ sce Casip sd.) and 
Keme 56.1] auér. a. To fight or contend in battle 
with another. b. Vo contend or strive in doing 
a piece of work; said csp. of a sect of reapers 
striving to finish their ‘rig’ first. 

a. Vargoo Jorte Arth. 2634 There is no kynge undire 
Criste inay kempe with hym one ! dd Northumblid. Gloss, 
sv. Acups, They are called by children demps,.and are 
used to fem or fight with. 

b. 1513 Dovaias sEncis ut, x. 20 We... kempand with 
airis in all our mane, Wp welteris watter of the salt se flude. 
1685 /.intoun Green (1827) 95 (KE. D. 1.) (She) could .. hemp 
wi’ Kate or Wull, On harvest day. 1786 //ar'st Arg in 
Chambers Pap. /fum, Scot. Mocms (1862) 48 This sets the 
lave a-working fast—They kemp at length, a 188: Cakevit 
in Mrs. C.s Lett, (1883) #1. eg2 His reapers had taken to 
“kentp’ and spoiled him much stuff. 

Kemper. ‘Sv. or arch, [f Kemp v.+ -ER!; 
cf, MDu. demper, MING. kempfer, G. hampfer, 
Da. hamper.] a. Sc. One who kemps or strives 
for victory, esp. in reaping. b, arch. = Keser sb.1 

a 1641 Fercuson /rov. No. 70 A‘ the corn in the country 
is not shorn by kempers 1776 C. Keatu Farmer's [fa’ in 
Chambers /’of. um. Scot. Poenrs (1862) 28 The lasses... Are 
sittin at their spinnin-wheels, And weel ilk blythsome keinper 
dreels. 1821 Glackw. Way. Jan. 401/1 Helping to give a hot 
brow to this bevy of notable kempers. 

b. 1891 RW. Dixon //ist. Ch. Eug. 1V. 469 The spirit 
of the northern kempers 

+Kempery. Os. rare. 
The practice of kemping or fighting. 
kempery-man = Kempe sé.) 1, 

a1765 Ainge Estmere liv. in Child Ballads tu, Ix. (1885) 
54/1 Downe then came the kemperye man. /¢icé. Ixvi, Up 
then rose the kemperye men. (1865 Kincscey //erew, (2867) 
I._77, I knew you would turn Viking and kemperyman.] 

Ke mping, v4/. sb. (f. Kespv.+-1nc!.] The 
action of the verb KEMP. 

1793 Statist. Ace. Scotl., Dumfr. N11. 303 A boon of 
shearers,.turned into large grey stones, on account of their 
kemping, i.e. striving. 1816 Scotr Axntig, xxviii, A soldier, 
my lord; and mony a sair day's kemping I've seen, 1851 
H. Stepnens Sk Pari. (ed. 2) U1. 335/2 A desire frequeyiy 
arises for striving, or what ens led Aemping..to finis 
the reaping of their ridges before those who had entered theirs 

rior tothem. 1893 Northuibld. Gloss., Kempin, a contest 
Beieeen reapers in tbe harvest field. 

+Kempkin. Sc. Oés. rare—'. [ad. MDu. 
kimmekijn, vat. of kindekijn KILDERKIN; cf. 


Kixkin.} A small barrel, a keg. 

1580 Shipping Lists Dundee (S.H.S.) 199 Ihone Smyth ij 
kempkynnis of seap [=soap}. : 

Kemple. 5c. ? Ols. Also 7 kimple. [Ftym. 
obscure.} A Scotch measure of hay or straw, 
varying in amount (see quots.). 

1629 WS. Charter (Byrehills, Fife), Et quatuor oneribus 
equorum straminum vulgariter nuncupatis ffour kimples of 
stray. 1676 Charter (of same lands), Ffoure kemples of strae. 
3706 Acc. Bh. Sir J. Fonlts (1894) 428 For 7 kemples of 
strae. 1805 Edin. Even. Courant 13 July Jam), The Kemple 
of straw must consist of forty windlens .. 56 that the keinple 
must weigh fifteen stones trone. 1849 H. Sternens BA, of 
Farm 11. 347 The straw will weigh 9 kemples of 440 Ibs. each. 
{In Morton’s Cyel. Agvie. (1863) given as = 358 lbs. trone.] 

Kemp-shot,t, variant 0] CaMP-SHOT. 

31795 Act 35 Geo. ///,c. 106 §23 Any Kempshot or other 
such Work, for the Purpose of haling Barges. 1848 M. 
Arnon Left. (1895) 12 Bathed with Hughes in the Thames, 
baving a header off the ‘ Kempshott fs 

+Kempster. Oés. Forms: 4 keme-, 5 kemp- 
stare, kembestere, cem-, kem-, 5-6 kemp-, 
(7 kemester). [f. KEmMB v.+-sTER. Cf. MDu. 
kemster.e.) A comber (of wool); properly, a 
female comber. 


Also in comb. kemp- 


[(Gipsech-Rscecenxy) 
Ouly iu 


now, hair of this kind ! 


KEN. 


@ 1400 ugh Laws c. 103 (Se, Stat. 1.) Gif ony kemestaris 
levis be burgh to dwell wyth uplandysinen.  ¢ 1440 /’romp. 
Parv, 270/2 Kempstare, pectrix. 34,. boc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
601/10 Pectrix,akembestere. ¢ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 32/12 
Katherin the kempster, swore tia she kembyth never 
Wulle so well. rg30 Pacscr. 481/1 This felowe chattereth 
lyke a kempster,..comme une picgneresse de layne. 1641 
Fercuson Sc. Prov, No. 566 Kemsters are ay creishie. 
b. Com. 

1356 in Kiley Jes. London (1868) 283 (8 pairs of} kemster- 
courbes, [and one] boweshawe, 1107, 

Kempt (kem*), ppl. a. Now arch, Forms: 
1 cemd-, § kempte, kembyd, 6 kemmyt, kemt, 
5-7 kembed, 4- kempt. [f. KeuBv.] Of hair 
or wool: Combed. Also with advs., as wedl- 
kempt, etc. Cf UNREMPT. 

¢ 1050 ge Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 387/23 De stuppe 
stauunco, cemdan wearpe. ¢ 1380 Wycwie Iivks. (1880) 
426 3if a man haue a kempt hed panne he is a leccherous 
man, 1§13 Douctas ducts x. xiv. 19 Hys weyll kemmyt 
berd. 603 Houiann Piiny I. 228 A distaffe, drest and 
trimmed with kembed wool. 1863 Mrs. Witney Faith 
Gartney iv. (1869) 30 Carefully kempt tresses. 1867 J. B. 
Rose tr. farg. Ener 307 Wis kempt beard adown his 
busom spiead. 

Kempy, <4. Se. and north, stial, [f. Kesip sb,"] 
A kemp or champion; one given to fighting; 
a rough or uncouth fellow. 

1525 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials [. 126* John Steill, alias 
Keinpy Steill. convicted. 180r Macneite Poet. Hoks. (1856) 
172 [ve heard some hair-brained kempy Growl when your 
chappin bottles empty. 1822 Scott /’sratle xxviii, When 
keinpies were wont, loug since, to seek the habitations of 
the galdragons and spac-women, 1874 WaucH Clzmn. 
Corner (1879) 158 (KE...) * Never,.quiet but when be re 
feightin’.” * Ay, here a regilar kempie . 

Kempy kemp,a. [f. Kesp 56.2+-y1.) Of 
wool: Abounding int kemps or coarse hairs, 

3805 Luccock Vat. Wool 242 Its wool was kempy, rough 
and thin. 1849 RowLanpson in Jral. R. Agric. Soc. Eng. 
X. u. 427 The great quantity of kempy lochs which compose 
the fleece of this breed. 1868 Darly News 8 Deu, Likm 
a black-faced sheep, but rather kempy in the wool 

Kemse, Kemster: sce CHEMISE, KEMPSTER. 

Kemstock, obs. var. of Carstock, CArstan. 

1653 Urounart Aavelays i. xxv, Panurge took two great 
cables of the ship and tted then to the kemstock or capstane, 

Ken (ken, 54.1 Also 7 kenn(e. [f. Ken v1] 

tl. = Kexsine vdl. sb. 4b. Obs, 

1545 St. Papers Lien. VI11, I. 845 The place, wher we be 
at this present, ys thwartt of Shorliam, too kennys allmiosie 
froine the shore. 1574 Vournt Aegon, Jor Sea xviil. (1577) 
48b, Neyther is it possible to see any Lande further.,where- 
fore 6. leagues or o leagues is called aken 1580 lviy 
Euphues (Nb) 260 Letie this suffice, that they are safely 
come within a ken of Douer. 1623 Sataks. Cyd, ut. vi 6 
Milford, When froin the Mountaine top, Pisanio shew'd 
thee, ‘Thou was’t within a kenne. 1625 Cagrenter Gray. 
Del, vii. 1635) 12¢ The Fisher-man tudging by sight, 
could not see about a khenne at sea. 

2. Kauye of sight or vision; in phrases 7 or 
within ken, beyond, out of, or pasthen. Now rare. 

1590 Greene Ord, fur. t. Wks. (Ruldg.) go The bordering 
islands, seated here in ken. 1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav. 85 
Out of ken we were ere the Countesse cume from the feast. 
1624 Massincrk Hondman ww. i, The conquering army Is 
within ken, 1691 Ray Creation t. Py?) 4 Beyond all Ken 
by the best Telescopes. 1725 Pore Odyss. v. 456 Scarce in 
ken appears that distant isle. 1882 F. Myers Acnewal of 
Vouth 77 Thro’ space, if space it be, past count or ken. 

b. With possessive or equivalent. 

1630 Dkavton Noah's Flood (K.), On which they might 
discern within their ken The carcasses of birds, of beasts, 
and men. a 1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man. w. vii. 365 The 
Intellect .. taketh a flight out of the ken or reach of Sense. 
1791 Cowrer /liad wt. 15 The cye 1s bounded in its ken 
toastone'’scast. 1864 H. AinswoutH John Lawy. x. 1884) 
283 Many remarkable personages came under Evelyn's ken. 

+3. Sight or view of a thing, place, etc. ; possi- 
bility or capacity of seeing; chiefly in phrases 27, 
within, out of ken of. Obs. 

1593 Suaks. Lucr. clx, Tis double death to drown in ken 
of shore. 1634 Massincer Mery Mooman v. v, Hardly We 
had lost the ken of Sicily, but we were Uecalm’d. 1691 Ray 
Creation \. (1692) 86 Scarce daring to venture out of the Ken 
of Land. 1745 De Foes Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. viii. 64, 
I sent out my servant to watch.. these. .strollers,and keep.. 
within ken of them. 

4. Power or cxercise of vision; look, gaze. 

1666 Dryvpes Ann, Mirad, cxi, Each ambitiously would 
claim the ken That with first eyes did distant safety mect. 
3736 W. Tuomeson .Vativity xi, Faith led the van,..Steady 
her ken, and gaining on the skies. 1834 Cary Dante's [nf 
1v. 4, 1..search’d, Witb fixed ken, to know what place it was 
Wherein I stood. 

b. Mental perception or recognition. 

¢1560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xxxv. 28 Every gait oft 
wicket stait Sall perreiss owt of ken. 1701 Rowe Amis, 
Step-Moth. ur. iii. £340 Whose Orb, with streaming Glorics 
fraught, Dazles the Ken of human thought. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamitton .letaph. xviii. (1870) 361 Acts of mind so rapid 
and minute as to elude the ken of consciousness 1871 WV. 
ALEXANDER Johnny Gibb xiit. (1892) 235 My vera memo- 
randum book blottit oot’ o’ ken, 

Ken (ken), 53.2 Also 6 kene. [Vagabonds’ 
slang.] A house; ess. a house where thieves, 
beggars, or disreputable characters meet or lodge. 
Freq. with qualifying words, as dousing., dancing, 
smugeling-, stalling-, touting-ken (q.v.)  Phr. fo 
burn the ken (see quot. 1725). 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 83 A fen, a house. /bid. 25 
Tower ye [=look you], yander is the kene. 1622 FLETCHER 


KEN. 


Beggars’ Bush v.i, Surprising a boore’s ken for grunting 
cheates. 1641 Brome Youladl Crew 1. Wks. 1873 II. 388 
Bowse a health to the Gentry Cofe of the Ken. 1725 .Vew 
Cant. Dict., Burnt the Ken, when Strollers leave the Ale- 
house, without paying their Quarters. 1800 Sfording Vag. 
XVI. 26 Called at a ken in the way bome. 1851 MayHew 
Lond. Labour I. 351 Up she goes to any likely ken, .. and 
commences begging. 1860 Dixox Pers. Hist. Ld. Bacon v. 
§ 15 Tbese..skulk about the kens of Newgate Street. 

Ken (ken), v.1 Forms: 1 cennan, cennan), 
3-4 kennen, (5 -yn’, (3-5 kene, 3 cene, 5 keen), 
3-7 kenne, 3- ken, (3,8 kenn, 5 kyn). /a.t. 
3-5 kende, 3- kenned e, kenn’d, kerd; g Sv. 
kent. [Com. Teut.: OF cennan (conde, cenned) 
= Fris. Aanna, kenna, OS. (anbkennian (MDu. 
and Du. denne’, OWUG, (tr-, tu-, pi-) chennan 
(MEG, and G. dennen\), ON. henna Sw. hinna, 
Da. 4yende, kende), Goth. Aunnjen, factitive of the 
preterite-pres. *Zann-, 1 know: see Can v1 

The form is properly causative ‘to cause to know’, ‘to 
make known , and was restricted to this use in Goth. and 
OE. Atan early period, however, in all the Teutonic tongues, 
the verb also acquired the sense ‘to know’, In Eng. this 
may have beem taken from Norse, in which both senses 
were in early use. In mod. Eng, £ex is only archaic (in 
sense 6) and has its pa, t. and pa. pple. Leuned (cf. pen, 
(ree in Sc. (where it has entirely displaced £nazu ‘to 

now ) the pa, t. and pple. are uow dent; south Sc. send.) 

I. In causative senses. (All Ods.) 

tl. trans. To make known, declare, confess, 
acknowledge. Ods. 

Beowulf 1219 (Z.) Cen bec mid _crefte & byssum cny:htuin 
wes lara lide. ¢975 Laws A. Edgar ww. § 10 Gif he bonne 
cend ]$ 11 caznne) bet he hit mid Zewitnysse bohte. c 1000 
Ags. Ps, (Vh.) evii[u} 8 le me to cyninge cenne Tudas .. ic 
Idumea ealle cenue. c1z05 Lay. 6639 Ne der ich noht 
kennen .. bat ich her king weore, 

+2. To make known, to impart the knowledge 
of (athing. Usually with dat. of person (or éo): 
To make a thing known to one; to teach one 
something. Ods. 

ar2z2s5 Ley. Kath. 1347, & lat we kennid pe wel .. bat we 
leaued pi lahe. cr2zs0 Gen. & Er. 216 A fruit, ée kenned 
wel and wo. a 1300 Cursor VM. 3644, I sal pe ken ful gode 
agin. @1352 Mixot /’ocws vii. 34 Calais nren, now may ve 
care.,Sir Edward shall ken zow zowre crede, 1362 Laxct. 
P. ['l. A. go Clerkes pat knowen hit scholde techen [7 ~. 
kenne] hit aboute. c1qzg Wyxtous Crom. v1. i. tig ‘Lhir 
Papys war gud haly men, And oysyd the trowth to folk to 
ken, ¢1430 Christ's Compl. 508 in Pol. Rel. ¢ L. Poems 
199 Y loued not hem pat me good kende. 

+ b. with clausz expressing what is made known 
or taught, the dat. of the person being later taken 
as direct obj., and so as subject of passive. Obs. 

a@x225 St. Varker. 16 Cud me ant ken me hwi pe worldes 
weldent wunied in be.. 1377 Lancr. P. PL B.1. 136 Set 
mote ye kenne me better, By what craft in my corps it 
comseth. /éid. xv. 156 Clerkis keune mie pat cryst is in alle 
places. ?4 1500 Chester Pl. vii. 356 Why..the ayre is so 
cleare, now shall we be kent. 

+e. Zo ken thank; to make known or express 
thanks: = Can vl 10, Con v.l 4. Obs, 

c1440 Hytton Scala Perf (W. de W. 1494) 11. viii, Sothly 
he wyll kenne the more thanke for thy nieke wesshynge of 
his fete. x56: ‘I. Hosy tr. Castigdione’s Courtycr (1577) 
R viija, Least..he ken them the lesse thanke for doing al 
things contrarily. 1567 Eowarps Damon & Pythias in 
Hazl. Docdstey 1V. 61 All right courtiers will ken me thank, 

+3. ‘To direct, teach, or instruct (a person). Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor VW. 2694 (Cott.) Abrain..did als diightin can 
him ken [7rin. as god him hadde tau3th ¢1375 Se. Ley. 
Saints xl. (Ninian) 482 Al pat ware honeste men jarnit he 
suld pare barnis ken. ¢1400 Destr. Tray 3663 Pen folowet 
all the flete..Euyn kepyn hor course, as bal kend were. 
c1440 Hyiton Scala Perf. (1494) 1. Ixxii, I am enformed 
& kenned in all thynges. 1523 SKELTON Gard. Laurel 824 
Arrectyng uly prayer to Mynerve.,me to inform and ken. 


+b. with inf. compl.: To teach one, show one 


how Zo fo something. Oés. 

a 1300 Cursor VW. 7363, I sal be ken To knau him a-mang 
oper men, 1362 Lancr P. #2. A. i. 4 Kenne me bi somme 
crafte to knowe pe fals. 1375 Baxsour Sruce x. 544, I vndir- 
tak..For to ken zow to clynt the wall. a@1529 SKELTON 
P. Sparowe 970 Now Phebus nie ken To sharpe my pen. 

te. absol. To give instruction or directions. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 663 Parys dide as 
Venus kende. 1393 Lanct. ». #2. C. v. 40 Thanne reson rod 
forth..And dude as conscience kenned. 

+4. To direct, guide, show the way ¢o (cto, 
tilda place or person. Ods. 

c1z00 Prin. Coll. Hom. 45 He is cleped king, for pat he 
kenned eure to rihte. ¢1325 Wetr. Hom. so, I openly Ken 
you till him of quaim I spek. 1362 Lancn. P. PA. xt. 104, 
I schal kenne fe to my Cosyn pat Clergye is I-hoten, ¢ 1440 
Fork Myst. xxxiv. 350 If anye aske aftir vs Kenne thame 
to Caluarie. c1470 Henry IWVadlace v. 414 A trew Scot.. 
kend thaim to that place. c1g60 A. Scorr Poems (S. T.S.) 
XXXVi. 55, I sall thaine ken to consolatioun. 

+b. zutr. and rvefl. ‘To direct one’s course, 
betake oneself, proceed, go. Ods. 

exz05 Lay. 26467 3if wuer aie is swa kene..pat us after 
kenne, ich hine wulle aquelle. 1297 R. Giove. (Rolls! App. 
xx. 422 Pe kyng to yrlonde wende In be monbe of octobre, 
and sebbe in may hom kende. ¢1305 S¢. Christopher 212 in 
£. E. P.(1862)65 Quer Cristofre an arewe heng: pat toward 
Je king kende.  ¢ 1320 Sir Benes 334 (MS. A.) Toward his 
court he him kende [v. ~. went anoon]. ; 

+ 5. drans. ‘Vo consign, commend, deliver, be- 
stow. Oés, 

ar Cursor MM. 1584 (Gott) Al mankind forsoth he 
wend, To his will all suld be kend. ¢ 1340 /d¢d. 8840 (Fairf.) 


| 
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Ne ware pai neuer feiben dispende Til Fai ware til [udas 
kende. 13.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Ant, 2067 pis kastel to kryst 
I kenne, He gef hit ay god chaunce! a 1400-50 Alexander 
5383 With pat scho kende hima croun clustrid with gemmes. 
c1440 Sone Flor. 1366 To Florence they can hur kenne, 
To lerne hur to behave hur among men. 

II. In non-causative senses. 

6. To descry, see; to catch sight of, discover by 
sight; to look at, scan. Now only arch. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 1659 Pa Goffar be king bane castel kennede .. 
swide wa hin was. @ 1300 Body 4 Soud tog Thine eizene are 
blinde and connen nou3t kenne. 1340 Hampoce Pr. Conse. 
4703 Takens sal be in pe son and in fe mone, And in pe 
sternes pat in heven men mayken. ¢14§0 HoLtann Hozlat 
5¢7 Ina feld of siluer..Of a kyndecolour thre coddis I kend. 
1593 Suaks. 2 Aen. Vf, mn. ii. tor As farre as I could ken 
thy Chalky Cliffes..1 stood vpon the Hatches in the storme. 
1652-62 Heviin Cosmoer. Introd. (1682) 19 So great a space 
of the earth, as a quick sight can ken in an open field. 167 
Mitton /. A. ut. 286 Lo ken the prospect round, If cottage 
were in view. 1768 Beaxttis J/sustr. 5 xx, And now he 
faintly kens the bounding fawn, And villager abroad at early 
toil. 1805 Worpsw. H/ageoucr 1. 67 Indistinctly may be 
kenned ‘the vanguard, following close behind. 1828 Scott 
F, MW. Perth xxxiii, Unable to ken the course of the bird of 
Jone 1880 W. Watson Prince's Quest (1892) 75 And far 

elow hint..a city exceeding fair to ken. 

b. aésol. ‘Yo see, look. Obs. or arch. 

1577 Hanmer Anc, Eccl. Hist. (1650) 166 Some watched 
diligently, kenning from towers, casements and high places. 
1598 GRENEWRY Yacitus, Ann. U1. i. (1622) 63 Places, from 
whence a man might farthest kenne. 1652 NeepuaM tr. 
Selden'’s Mare Cl. 374 Spaces distant from them as far as 
aman may ken. 1755 YounG Centaur iii, Wks. 1757 IV. 
1£6 Not the keenesi discernment can ken through the second 
of a minute. 

7. To recognize (at sight, or by some marks or 
tokens) ; to identify. Now xorch. or Se. 

c1zos Lay. 21443 Nu pu scalt to halle, ber pu miht kenne 
muche of fine cunne. a@1300 Cursor Al. 1152 Bituix quat 
lede sum fat pou lend, Euer sal fou and pine bi kend. 
c1450 Verdin 45 ‘Sirs’, seide the kynge, ‘yef ye myght se 
Merlin, cowde ye hym knowen? ‘Sire’, seide thei, ‘it myght 
not be but that we sholde hym kenne wele, yef we myght 
him se’, 1596 Srexser F. Q. 1. x. 14 Me whenas he had 
privily espide Vearing the shield .. He kend it streight. 
1596 Dacavoere tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1.63 Yo ken the lione 
be his laes. 1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. iv. v. 14 ‘Tis he, I ken 
the nianner of his gate, He rises on the toe. a166x FuLLer 
Worthtes (1840) II. 506 King Janes, who did ken a man of 
merit as well as any prince in Christendom, 1800 CoteripcE 
Christatel u. 446 He kennd In the beautiful lady the child 
of his friend! 1809 Mackin Gil Blas wu, iii, ? 1 He kenned 
me in a twinkling, though I had changed my dress. .V/a«d, 
Sc. Ye ‘re grown that big, I hardly kent ye. 

b. To (be able to) distinguish (one person or 
thing from another), Now Sc. 

€1340 Cursor MW. 23116 (Trin), Fro comynynge of cristen 
men Po careful shul be eb to ken. c1g00 Destr. Trey 3911 
The ton fro be tother was tore for token In sight at fat 
sodan. 1579 Srenser Shcph. Cad. Sept. 42 The shepheards 
swayne you cannot wel ken, Bul it be by his pryde, from 
other men, Ved. Sc. They're that like, I never ken the 
tane frae the tither. ; 

+8. To recognize, acknowledge, admit to be 
(genuine, valid, or what is claimed). Ods. 

1375 Barsour Sruce ut. 750 And thai as loid suld .. him 
ken. ¢1400 Afol. Loll. 77 Now new lawis kennyn pte- 
scripcoun, pat if ani be in posessioun of oper mennis pingis 
by a cercle of jeris, he schal ioi it as his oune. ¢ 1400 in 
Neilson Sriad 6y Combat (1890) 229 Schir, kenys thow this 
is thi sele and thine appele? c14g0 Sé, Cuthbert (Surtees) 
5196 His myssse bat he moght ken. 

b. Se. Law. To recognize (a person) as legal 
heir or successor fo an estate , usually, to serve 
a widow to a life-rent of the third part of her 
deceased husband’s lands. 

1468 Burgh Rec, Aberdeen 20 Mar. (Spalding Cl.) 1. 28 
Askande him to be kende to the saide lande as air til his 
fadir. ¢1§75 Galfour's Practicks (1754) 106 Aue lady havand 
the tierce of ony landis..the schiref of the schire sould ken 
hir to hir thrid part thairof. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law ut. 
Tit. ix. § 29 She..cannot remove tenants, till the Sheriff kens 
her to her terce. 1808 Jamieson, To ken a widow to her 
terce,..a phrase still used in our courts of law. 

+9. ‘Yo get to know, ascertain, find out. Ods, 

¢1330 R. Brunxe Chrow. (1810) 270 Clerkis and lewed men 
suld.,trie fe soth and ken, in whom be wrong lay. c 1400 
Destr. Froy 1452 What myschefe befell, pere no cause was 
to ken but vnkynd wordes. 1450-70 Golagros & Gaw. 1325 
Sa that the caus may be kend and knawin throw skill. 1586 
Warner Add, Eng. i. vi. 23 Calde .. To ken of whence and 
where they would. 

10. ‘lo know (a person); to have acquaintance 
with; to be acquainted with. Now Sv. 

1375 Barnour Aruce 1. 327 That he wald trawaile our the 
se.. And dre myscheiff quhar nane hym kend. ¢1420 Sir 
Amadace ii, Sithun duelle here, quere I was borne .. And 
I am so wele kennit. c1qso J/erdin 72 He mette witha 
man that he nothinge kenned. @1568 Pecdles to the Play 
iii, Than spak hir fallowis, that hir kend, Be still, my joy, 
and greit not. 1597 MontGomerte Sov. xxvi, In Cupids 
court 3¢ knau I haif bene kend. 1606 Hottanp Szeto. 
Annot. rg Al while that I you kenned not, I cald you 
Lf{ord] & King. 1820 Scott J/oxast, ix, | have kend every 
wench in the Halidome of St. Mary's. od. Sc. ‘Every- 
bodie kens Watty the Post.” Is there oniebodie ye ken here? 

ll. To know (a thing); to have knowledge of 
or about (a thing, place, person, etc.), to be ac- 
quainted with ; t+ to understand. Now chiefly Sc. 

@1300 Cursor M, 12148 (Gott), I kene wele pat ilk siquar 
cn pat 3u 3ur moderis bare. c1330 R. Brunne Chron, 
Wace (Rolls) 78 Symple men Pat strange Inglis can not ken. 
01418 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 243, | have wel lever No more 
kyn than my a,b,c ©1430 Christ's Compl. 489 in fol., 
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Rel, § L. Poems 198 Pouz y cowpe al kunnynge ken, 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cad, Feb. 85, I wote thou kenst little good, 
So vainely t’aduaunce thy headlesse hood, 1584 PEELE 
Arraignm. Paris 1. iv, ‘That kens the painted patbs of 
pleasant Ida. a@1661 Futter Worthies (1840) III. 281 He 
did ken the ambassador-craft as well as any in his age. 1702 
C. Matuer .Vagn. Chr. u. App. (1852) 218 Any governour 
thatkens Hobbianism. 1827 Coteripce Sibyd, Leaves Poems 
II. 300 Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths blow. 1879 
J. Armstronc Kielder Hunt (in Northumbld. Gloss.), He 
kens the hauds on Tosson hills, he kens the holes at Rae. 

b. To know, understand, or perceive ‘a fact, 
etc.); to be aware of, to be aware ¢hat what, 
etc.'. Now chiefly Sc. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 6418 Quils moyses heild vp bis hend It 
was wel in bat bateil kend. 1375 Se. Leg. Satuts ii. (Paul) 
375 3e suld wele ken, Pat here slane has bene mony men. 
¢ 1400 Sowdone Bab. 799 Litill kennyth he what I may doo. 
1567 Satir. Poems Reform. iii, 137, 1 ken rycht weill 
ze knaw sour dewtie. @1634 Ranpotpn Poems, Eglogue 
Assemblics Cotswold (1638) 115 Dost thou ken, Collen, what 
the cause might be Of such a dull and generall Lethargie? 
1714 Gay Sheph. Week ut. 89 Now plain I ken whence Love 
his Rise begun. 1844 Dickens Christmas Carol iii. (Househ. 
ed.) 23/1 Little kenned the lamp-lighter that he had any 
company but Christmas. 1865 G. Macpoxato A, Forbes 43, 
I dinna ken what ye mean, Alec. 

ce. With compl. (Chietly in sass.) Now Se. 

41300 Cursor AM. 6715 (Cott.) If his lauerd kenne him kene 
ofhorn. ¢13z00 did. 25151 (Cott. Galba) For goddes sun 
may he noglhit be kend. ¢x4q400 J/edayne 1437 Zitt are we 
ten thowsande here., Pat wele for kene are kende. 1721 
Ramsay Addr. Town Counc. Edin, wi,'To you, ne'er kend 
to guide ill.. My case I plainly tell. 1829 Hocc Sheps, 
Cal. 1. 232 Ye're kenn’d for an auld-farrant man, x 
C. Gisson &. Gray ili, Ivan Carrack was ay kenned to be 
ready tae flee in the face o’ Providence. 

12. a. intreor absol. To have knowledge (of or 
aboul something). + Also with inf.: To know how 
to, to be able to (ods.). 

13.. &. £. Adit. P. C. 337 Penne he cryed so cler, Fat 
kenne my3t alle. c1g00 Destr. Troy 1583 Of all be craftes 
to ken as pere course askit. 1508 Dunpar 7ua MVariit 
Wemen 454 No creatur kennis ofour doingis. 1659 T. Peck 
Parnassi Puerp. 3 Uf he be happy that can Causes scan, 
You ken to plead our Causes. 1721 Ramsay Prospect of 
Plenty i, A lairdship wide, That yields mair plenty than he 
kens to guide. 1816 Scott Old .J/ort, xxxix, It was his 
father then ye kent 0’, 

+b. reff. To have skill; to be accomplished 7. 
(=F. se connaitre en.) Obs. rare. 

1362 Lancu. P. Pd. A. 1. 202 He kennede him in heore 
craft and kneu3 mony gummes. cx450 HoLtann Hoiwdlat 
703 The Boytour callit was cuke, that him weile kend In 
crafiis of the ketchyne. 

+Ken, v.- O¢s. Forms: 1 cennan, 2-4 ken- 
nen, /u. ¢. I cende, kende, 2 kennede, 4 
kynned. /a. pple. 1 (Ze)cenned, 3-4 kenned, 
4 (y)kennyd, (y)kend, kynned, 5 kynde. 
(OE. cennan = OS. kennian (pa. pple. kennzz), 
OHG. (4¢\hennan:—OTeut. *hannjan, f. *kan-, 
second ablaut grade of the series £2-, han-, kun- 
(see Kin). See also Kene.] 


1. ¢rans. To generate, engender, beget; to con- 
ceive; to give birth to. 

Letden Riddle 2 Mec se ueta uong .. ob his innadaeaerest 
caendae [Excter Bh. cende]. c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. i. 25 
Heo cende hyre frum-cennedan sunu. c1200 /rin. Coll. 
Hom, 31 Ure lafdi seinte marie kennede of holie lichame ure 
louerd ihesu crist. 1340 Ayexd. 12 Pe zone..wes y-kend 
of pe holi gost. ¢1460 Sowneley Myst. xvi. 210 He shalbe 
so kynde That a madyn, sothely, whiche neuer synde, Shall 
hym bere, 


fig. c825 Vesp. Psalter vii. 15 Sehde cenned unrehtwis- 
nisse. 13,. £.£, Addit. P. B. 915 Hov schulde I huyde me 


fro hem pat hatz his hate kynned. 
b. aésol. ‘To conceive or bear a chuld. 

¢ 1000 ZELFrRic Gen. xviii, 13 Sceal ic nu eald wif cennan? 
¢ 1205 Lay. 15789 Wimmon puth heore crafte kenned anan. 

2, intr. ‘Yo be conceived or born, Of eggs: To 
hatch out. 

13.. £. £. Adit. P. B. 1072 Bot much clener watz hir 
corse, God kynned perinne. 13.. SA Erkenwolde 209 in 
Horstm. Adtengl. Leg. (1881) 271 Before bat kynned :our 
Criste by cristene acounte A pousande 3ere. 1399 Lanct. 
Rich, Redeles i. 51 [She] houeth the eyren .. And with hir 
corps keuereth hem till pat bey kenne. 

Ken, obs. f. KEEN z. Kenbow(e: see A-KIMBo, 

Kench (kenf), 54.1 [Special sense of kench, 
canch, current in various dialects with the senses of 
‘slice, cut, section, etc.’ See Lug. Dial. Dict. s.v. 
Canch.} A strip or slice of an arable field con- 
taining a number of furrows. 

1799 J. Rosertson Agric, Perth 62 The first deviation 
from run-lig was by dividing the farms into kavels or 
kenches, by which every field..was split down into as many 
lots as there were tenants, 

Kench (kenf\, 54.2 U.S. [perh. the same as 
prec.]_ A rectangular bin or box used for salting 
seal-skins; a box used in salting and packing fish. 

1874 SCAMMON .Warine Mammals 161 The [seal] skins are 
all taken to the salt-houses, and are salted in kenches, or 
square bins, 1887 Fisheries U.S, Sect. v. II. 370Sliding planks, 
wbich are taken down and put up im the form of deep bins, 
or boxes—l:enches, the sealers call them. 1897 R. Kiriinc 
Captains Courageous 122 The silvery-gray kenches of well- 
pressed fish mounted higher and higher in the hold. 

+ Kench, v. O¢s. rare. [repr. OE. *cgncean 
—*hankjan, from the root 4axk-, found in OF. 
gecanc mock, gibe, canceltan to laugh noisily, 
cackle, Cink, Icel. Zak gibing, Larkast to jeer; 


KENDAL. 


the ablaut-grade *A772- is the base of CHINK v1 | 
and Kink v.!] utr, To langh loudly. 

a1225 Leg. Kath. 2042 Per me mahte iheren .. be cristene 
kenchen and herien pen healent, c 1230 //adi Mesd. 17 Wu 
..te deoucles hoppen & kenchinde beaten hondes to-gederes. 
Kench, variant of Kinci, noose. 

Kend, variant of Kent 7/7. a. 

Kendal kendal). [f. Acadal in Westmor- 


land, the place of manufacture. 

Rymer's Fadera 11. 825 has a letter of protection, of the 
year 1331, to John Kempe of Flanders, who established cloth- 
weaving at Kendal. See Westmorland Vote-bk. 1.241-250,] 

+1. A species of green woollen cloth. Os. 

1389 Act 13 Rich. //,c. 10 § 1 Certeines draps en diverses 
Countees Dengleterre »ppelez Cogware & Kendalecloth. 
1410 Rolls of Parit, \\\. 643 Draps appelles Kendules, 
Kerseis, Bakkes, {ete.}. 1464 Wann. 4 Llouseh. Lp. (Roxb.) 
277 Payd for iiij. 3erdys and inj. quarterys kendalle for a 
gowne and a sadyll clothe, the yerde tx. @ 1483 Act 
1 Rich. /1/,c 8 § 18 Any Cloths called Kendals, 1497 Ld. 
Treas. Acc, Scot. 1. 340 Yor vij clne of grene Kentdalee. 
1505 /bid. 111.37 For x elne Kentdale to be ane cote to the 
King. cxs7o Pride 4 Lowl. (1841) 33 Of Kendall very 
course his coate was made. a 1687 Cotrox Poet. Wks. (1765) 
82 His Breeches,.Were Kendal, and his Doublet Fustian. 

+b. adirih. Obs. 

1425 Lvs. Assembly of Gods 356 On hys hede he had 
a thredebare kendall hood. c1gs0 Disc. Common Weal 
Zing. (1893) 82 A servinge man was content to goe in a 
Kendall cote in somer. 1611 Coryal'’s Crnudities Panegyr. 
Verses, The Mayor of Hartlepoole..Put on's considering 
cap and Kendall gowne, 

2. Kendal green. a. 
arch, or fist. 

1514 Barciay Cyt. §& Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) p. vii, 
His costly clothing was threadebare kendall grene. 1532 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. 618/2 Ty] he do of his gray 
garinentes and clothe him selfe cumly tn gaye Kenta 
greene, 1596 Suaks. 1 //er. /1", 1. iv. 246 Three mis-begotten 
Knaues, in Kendall Greene. 1812 Scotr Rokeby v. xv, 
A scemly gown of Kendal green. 

b. The green colour of Kendal cloth; also, the 
plant Dycr’s Greenweed, with which it was dyed. 

1866 7'rcas. Bot. 526/1 The process by which was obtained 
the once celebrated Kendal green. 1882 J. Switn Dict. 
Econ, Pt., Kendal Green,..a low bushy shrub of the bean 
family. ..1t yields a yellow dye, but by a mordant becomes 
a permanent green, 

Hence + Kendaling Sc. Ods., Kendal cloth. 

918.. Aberdeen Reg. XVI. (Jam.: Ane coitt of grene kendill- 
ing. /dfd., Ane grene kendelyng cloik. . 

Kend e, Kendle, ctc., Kendly, obs. ff. Kinp, 
KINDLE, KINDLY. 

+Kene, v. Ols. [ME. henten, app. repr. a late 
OE. (W. Sax.) *cgatan for egnnan, KEN v.=] trans. 
‘To beget. conceive, bear. 7#¢7. To be born. 

¢1275 O. E. Wisc, 100 Per schal a child in be kenyen, and 
springe. cx1zg0 S. Eng. Leg. |. 319/708 Formest pare keniez 
par-of smale bollene breo. ..Pis heoth be preo hexte limes 
at formest i-kenede beoz. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1545 He 
a3te he wolde wite & ise hou vair be chamber were War 
inne he was ikenede [.1/.S. B. kenede] ar ts moder him bere. 
1380 Sir Ferumnd, 5724 Gode sone, pat in marye y-kened was. 

Kene, obs. f. Kine, KEEN @a., KEN v., KIN sd. 

Kenedom, Kenet, Keng, Kenine, -ing, 
obs. ff. Krxpom, Kennet, Kine, Kennine sd. 

Kenk, obs. form of Kink 54.1 and 2. 

Ken-mark. Sc. [f. Ken v1 + Mark 54.) 
A mark -by which a thing may be recognized. 

1885 J. Buitocu Geo. Jamesone tx. 112 It needs no such 
kenmark. 1896 in Academy 12 Dec. 533/1 Good writing 
and clear thinking are the ken-marks of Zhe Children of 
the Hour. 

Kenna Sc. = ken not, know not. 

Kennah, obs. var. Henna; cf. ALCANNA. 

1731 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans 163 The Women here 
commonly paint their Hands and Feet witb a certain Plant 
call'd Aeunah, dried and beaten to Powder. 

Kenne, obs. form of Cain 1. 

1612 Sc. Acts Fas, V/,c. 10 Fewmales, kennes,annuel rents. 

Kenned, kend (kend’, ffl. @. Se. [f. KEN 
vi +-EDL] Known. 

¢ 1450 Hotianp /fowlat 683 Kyngis and patriarkis kend, 
with cardinalis hale. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Shicph. 1. it, What 
if... your Patie tbink his half-worn Meg And her ken’d 
kisses, hardly worth a feg? 1822 Scott Pirate ix, An auld 
kenn’d freend. 1895 Crocxntr Men of Aloss Hags ix, 
Among his own kenned faces, his holders and cottiers. 

Kennedya (kenidia). [mod. bot. L. (Vente- 
nat, 1804), from Aenvedy, name of a gardener of 
Hammersmith.] A genus of perennial herbaceous 
climbing plants (N. O. Legeminose), natives of 
Australia and Tasmania, some of which are culti- 
vated for the sake of their flowers ; a plant of this 
genus. X. prostrata is the coral-creeper. 

1845 Florist’s Frnt. 75 An early vinery is exactly the place 
in which to grow Kennedyas. 188 Mrs. C. Prato Policy 
§ P. 1. 110 Vines of the crimson Kennedia trailed into the 
streamlet. 18853 — //ead Station 191 Crimson kennedia 
and hoya tapestrted the rocks. 

Kennel (kenél), 54.1 Forms: 4-6 kenel, 5 
-elle, 5-6 -ell, (6 cannel), 6-7 kennell, 6- 

kennel. [app. a. ONE. *henl=¥. chenil (16th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.):—popular L. canile (in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 198/29), f. cass dog, with suffix as in 
ovile sheepfold, Sense 2 may be partly due to OF. 
hienaille, chienaille (= mod. F. canaille) pack of 


= sense 1, Now only 


dogs (Godef.).] 
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1. A house or cot for the shelter of a house-dog; 
a house or range of buildings in which a pack of 
hounds or sporting dogs are kept. 

13.. [see kennel-door in 34 ¢€1440 Promp, Part. 271/2 
Kenel forhowndys,. canicudartum, 1576 Turpiry. | eneric 
27 In the highest place of the Courte it shall be good to 
buylde the kennell or lodging for the Hloundes. 1894 SuaKks. 
Rich, 117, w. iv. 47 Vrom forth the kennell of thy wombe 
hath crept A Hell-hound that doth hunt vs all to death. 
1642 CARPENTER /exferience te xi. 215 The Curre taken out 
of the Kennell, and provoked to barke. 1735 SOMERVILLE 
Chase 1. 124 First let the Kennel be the Huntsmans Care, 
1882 Miss Brapvown w/t. Royal 111. . 16 All the other dogs 
are in their kennels. 

b. The hole or lair of the fox. 

1735 SomeRvit..F Chase nt. 54 While from his Kennel sneaks 
The conscious Villain. 1774 Gorvss. Mar. sist. 11. 190 
The tnstant he perceives hiniself pursued, he tnakes to his 
kennel. 

e, Contcmptuously apy lied to a small and mean 
dwelling or hut. 

1837 Dickens Jickw. xiv, He got us a rooinm—we were in 
a kennel before. 1887 Riprr Haccarp Jess xxxi, Jess .. 
never entered the Hottentot's kennel, 

dad. A woman's head-dress, ol a shape suggesting 


a kennel. 

See Fairholt’s ///st. Costuame (1885) 1. 226, and cf. quot. for 
hennel.shaped in > 

1896 Gloncestersh. N. 4 QO. No. 72. 138 On their heads they 
wear the kennel or angular head dress so generally worn 
during the latter part of the reign of Henry VII. 

e. fig. Vlace to occupy. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Lap. xxix. (1856) 355 The last-named 
came on board last, and found, though he is not a very large 
man, a sufficiently narrow keunel between the companton- 
ladder and the dinner-table. 

2 A pack of hounds. or of dogs of any kind. 

¢ 1470 in //ors Shepe & G., ete. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 
31 A brace of lhoundes, akenel of recches. 1526 Pilger. Perf. 

1531) 49 A kenel of houndes folowynge theyr gaine. 1g9% 
Suaks. x /den. 177, wei 47. 1782 W. Visi Ass. //unting 

1788 62 It is hard to procure an even kennel of fast 
Hounds. 1826 Scotr Ji oedst. iv, Hurt adog, and the whole 
kennel will fall on him and worry hin. 

b. A pack or troop of other animals. 

164: J. Jackson True Evang. 7.1. 48 What a Kennell of 
these Wolves, Leopards, Sc. was there in France. 1765 T. 
Iletcmsson //ist. Mass. 1. 114 The howling of a kennel 
of wolves. 1844 Kinciake / then (1847) 217 A kennel of 
very fine lions.. 1 saya kennel of lions, for the beasts were .. 
simply chained up like dogs. 

te. fig. A pack, crew, gang, of persons. Obs. 
158z Stoney Afol. Povtrte ( Arb.) 39 Dionisius, and I know 
not how many more ofthe same kennell. 1649 Fuser Fest 
Man's Fun. 12 Wear the whole kennel of Atheists come in 
with a full crie. 2720 V. Gorpos Cordial for Low Spirits 
77 We are enchanted by a stupid Kennel of Stock. Jobbers. 
+a@. Used for CANAILLE. Ods, 

1726 /’enn's Tracts Wks. 1. 730 It has not only prevail'd 
with the Populace, the Kennel {ed. 1679 Cannale], the Vul- 
gar, 1991 KE. Loxe Yrtal ef Dag ‘Porter’ in Hone Frery- 
day Bk. fi. 199 A liquor the London kennel much delight in. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as kennel-door, -groom, 
-hunisman, -man; kennel-shaped adj. kennel- 
book, a book recording events of a kennel where 
dogs ate bred; cf. herd-book, stut-book. 

1890 Marc. Detaxn Sidacy iii. 42 One of these researches 
among “kennel-books resulted tn a present to Ted of the 
niastitf puppies 13.. Gas. & Gr. Ant. 1140 Penne fise 
cacheres pat coube, cowpled hor houndes, Vc losed Fe *kenel 
dore, & calde hem per-oute. 1875 W. S. Havwarp Loze 
agst. Worl 4 The kennel-door was thrown open. r829 
Sporting Mag. XXIIL 208 My “*kennel-groom has orders 
frequently tolead the dogs tolittle distance from the kennel. 
1828 /éid. XXIII. 23 Your *kennel-inan should be constantly 
on the watch. 1898 } orksh. Archrol. Frul. No. 57.7 His 
wife Margaret... wears the *kennel-shaped head-dress. 

Kennel kenél), 54.2 Also 6 kenell, 6 7 
kennell. [Later form of CanneEw sé.1 \q.v.): for 
the vowel, cf. ketch, keg, hedge, etc., from catch, 
cag, cadge, ctc.] The surface drain of a street; the 


gutter: = CANNEL 56.1 2, 

1582 Stanynurst v/uefs ti. (Arb.) 55 Thee streets and 
kennels are with slayne carcases heaped. 1 RowLanps 
Diog. Lanth. 9g Nay tle go low enough to the kennel, thou 
shalt not tustle me for the wall. 1608-33 Br. Hart Afedst. 
& Vows § 103 A Scavenger working in the Kennel. 1764 
Harmer Odserv. xtu t. 35 Having no kennels in the streets 
to carry off the water, it was ancle-deep. :879 G. Mac: 
ponaLp Six Gibdie I, i. 2 Raking with both hands in the 
grey dirt of the kennel. f 

fig. 1637 R. Humpurey tr. St. Amébrose Pref, I will rake 
no deeper tnto this kennell. 1678 )xg. .Wans Call. 317 
Sometime thou wert the beautiful image of God, but now 
the stinking and filthy kennel of Satan, 1847 Lewes //ist. 
Phitos. (1867) 11. 97 Descending into the kennel of obscenity 
and buffoonery. j 

b. attrib. and Comb., as kennel sink, water; 
kennel-muddy adj. ; kennel-brow; the top of the 
sloping side of a gutter; kennel-dash, a splash 
from the gutter; kennel-nymph, a girl of the 
streets; +kennel wits, muddy brains. 
KENNEL-RAKER. 

1761 Lond. Alag. XXX. 17 The step..with a pebble or 
two standing up in the *kennel-brow before, would secure 
the posts from being moved. 1731 Gewt/. Jag. I. 332 To 
walk through Rag Fair in Dirty Weather..a jostle in one 
place, a slip in another, a slop in a third, a *Kennel-dash in 
a fourth. 1607 Watkincton Off, Glass 16 *Kennel-muddy 
thoughts. 1771 Smottett //umph, Cl. 10 June, Let. i, He.. 
indulged himself..with one of the *kennel-nymphs. _ 1599 
Marston Sco. Villanie 1. ii. 176 The *kennell sincke of 
slaues. 1707 Curtos. in Husb. 4 Gard. 268 Horse-dung, 


| 


Also | 


KENNET. 


and “Kennel-Water, contrihute beyond ail belief to the 
forwarding of Plants, 1598 Ik. Giewn SAvad (18781 5 What 
men should haue such “kennel wits ‘lo thinke so well of 
a scald railing vaine. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) + Kennelage [cf. drainage] 
a system of kennels, gutters collectively; Ken. 
nelled a., lying in the yuttcr; Kennelly a., such 
as is found in a kennel or gutter. 

r6x2 STURTEVANT Metallica 92 Kennellage is one of 
the chiefe kinds of Pipeage which passeth and voydeth 
pway the stincking and filthy waters of cttties and townes. 
1794 Corertpce Lo the Nightingale, ‘Sister of lone-torn 
Poets’, They ..Mark the faint Lamp-beam on the Kennell'd 
mud, 1803 Sik R. TT. Witson Brit, Lvp. egypt 63 The 
miraculous qualities of the river (Nile}. the luauries which 
the very kennelly waters would afford. 


+ Kennel, 54.3 Ols. In 6 kenel. Var. CANNEL 
sbl is: cf CANNEL-BONE, neck-bone. 

¢ 1532 Du Wes /atrod, Fr. in Palsar. go2z The knot of the 
necke, de neu du cot; the hole of the necke, da fosse du col; 
the kcnel of the necke, fa canol du col. 

Kennel, sé.4, obs. form of CANNEL 56.2 

17.. Iitack in Vrand //rst. Newcastle (1789) 11. 242 note, 
Parrot, or kennel coal ts distinguished by producing a more 
copious bright flame. 1794 Mrs, Piozzi Res: 1. 408 One 
large kennel coal keeps his chamber from excess of cold. 

Kennel (ke'ncl), 7. [f. Kexnew 54,1) 

L. intr. To lie or dwell in a kennel; to retire 
into a kennel. Of a fox or other wild beast: 
To retreat into a lair. Of a person contemptuots : 
To lodge or lurk. Also fig. 


1552 Hucvoet, Acherusius,a..caue tn hell wherin .. the 
dogge of hell cannelleth. 21577 Gaseoiunrn IWhs., To such as 
find fault, We see the dog that kenels in his den. 1599 J. 
Fees Let, 4 Mays Cecil MSS. Iatf. Ho, LATX. No. 103), 
The book..was made by Campion while he kenelled at this 
house. 1603 Drayton //erorc, /:f. xiii. 136 Glad hereto kennell 
in a Padof Straw. 1610Gci1uIM //eraldry ini. xiv. (1660) 166 
You shall say that a Fox Kenneleth. 1726 G. Roserts 
4 Mears Voy. 102 The rest kennelling like [Hounds on Deck, 
or where they conld. 1847 Bususiie Chr. Nurs. th iid 
(9861) 279 All foul passions that kennel in a sensual soul, 
1884 F.. P. Ror tn //farper’s Mag. Feb. 445/1 The dull, 
sodden faces of the ian and woman who kennelled there. 

2. (rans. To put into, or kcep in, a kennel. 

192 Suaks. I ‘em, 6 Ad. clii, Here kennelled in a brake 
she finds a hound. 1641 J. Jacksos 7rue Luang. 7. ut 
205 Kennelling the Wolfe and the Lamb together. 1709 
Sirect Vater No, 62 ? 3 That Qui.rter of the Town where 
they are kennel'd is generally tnhabited by strangers. 1887 
Daity News 31 Dec. 3/8 Mr. C. kennelled the harriers at 
the house of a friend, 

b, /rausf. and fig. To lodge, shut #p; to put 
in ay lace of retreat or confinement. 

1982 STANVUL EST “2 nets t.( Arb.) 28 His ships hee kenneld 
neere forrest vnder an angle Of rock. x Row1nssns 
Diog. Lanth. 12 Away with him,..chayne and kennel! him 
vp in layle 1677 Mas. Bens Adelazer u. ii, Let’s to the 
Queen's Apartment, and seize this Moor; I am sure there 
the Mongrel's kennel'd. 1840 Dickens Bara. Rudge xviii, 
Hold the torch up till I've got to the end of the court, and 
then kennel yourself. 

llence Kennelled f//. a.; Ke-nnelling 70/. <d., 
also concr. provision of kennels; also attrrb. 

1716 B. Cuercu S/ist. Philip's War (1865) 1. 65 His next 
kennelling Place was at the falls of Connecticut River. 
1730-46 Lucomson Autionn 548 The kennelled hounds Mix 
in the music of the day agatn. 1870 Biaine Lacyel, Kur. 
Sports (ed. 3) § 1945 The kennelling of greyhounds should 
equal that of foxhounds in amplitude. 1876 Gro, Exiot 
Dan. Der. xxxv, Gwendolen had lingered behind to Iock 
at the kennelled blood-hounds. c 

Kennelage, -nelled, -nelly: sec KENNEL sd.% 


+Kennel-ra:ker. Ods. A raker of the gutter; 
a seavenyer ; also used asa term of abuse. 

c1s89 Theses Alartinianz 27 You contemne such kenell 
rakers and scullions 2618 Wirier .Wotfo Wks. (1633) 552 
Those gaudy Upstarts no more prize I doe Than poorest 
Kennell-rakers, 1731 Arsurnnot 7'reat. Scolding 20 You 
did not love Cruelty, you Kennel-raker, you Gibbet-carrier. 

Kennen, vts. form of KENNING $?. 

Kenner. rare. [f. KExv.1] One who kens. 

1686 F. Srence tr. Vartllas’ Medicts 63 The accurate 
Kenners of military cia judged that the Town would 
have been taken forthwit [1852 Arkixson Last of Grant. 
Aillers 224 Go, consult the Crystal, the all-kenner.] 

+EKennet 1, Ods. Also 4-5 kenet, 5 -it. fa. 
ONF. Rennet = OF. chienct, ete. (Godet.), dim. of 
chien doz.) A small dog, used in hunting. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1701 A kenet kryes berof, be hunt 
ahem calles. 2a 1400 J/orte Arth. 122 The Romaynes .. 
Cowchide as kenetez before be kynge selvyne. ¢ 1425 Seven 
Sag. (P.) 1740 The lord a lytyl kenet hadde. 1486 Fk. St. 
Albans Fivb, Theis be the namys of houndes .. Rachys, 
Kenettys, Terroures, 1602 2nd Pt. Return Jr. Larnass, UW. 
y. 870 My father..keepes an open table for all kinde of 
dogges. .. He hath your .. Leurier, your Spaniell, your 
Kennets. 1614 Bk. Hauking in Strutt Sports & Past. i 1. 
(1801) 17 Lemors, kenets, terrours. 

+Kennet2. Obs. rare. Also 5 kannette, 6 
kenet te. [prob. a. ONF. *canette, *kenetle = 
OF. chenette (one example in Gocef.), f. L. canus 
hoary : ef. ONF. cast, Renu, F. chenu —*caniitus.] 


A kind of giey cloth. : 
1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. xii 63 b/z Wel semed he 
for age to tremble & had made his hed lyke as hit had 
been of kannette. 31541 4c¢ 33 Hen. V///, c 3 A certayne 
kinde .. of walshe clothes called whytes, russettes, and 
kenettes. [In Poulton Zexaets: hence in Blount, Philltps,etc.] 
b. Comb. + Kennet-colour a., grey-coloured. 

1530 PALsGR. 235/2 Kenet coloure, cendré. 


KENNING. 


[Kennet, Avut.; error for Keven (q.v.), in 
Kersey’s Phillips 1706, whence in Bailey, Chambers, 
Smyth Sazlor's Word-bk., Cenlury Dict, cte.] 

Kenning, s4. orth. dial. [Derivation obscure.] 
A dry measure: = two pecks. or half a bushel; 
a vessel containing this quantity. 

{1299 Ace. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 496 In xlvij qr. ij ken. 
prebende.] 1344-5 /av. Norham Castle (in Northumbld. 
Gloss.) Kenine. [1392 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 345 
Will's Byng kennen bon.] ¢1574 /nv. Warkworth Cas. in 
Hist. Northumbld, (1899) V. 66 A bushel! mett,a keninge, 
ij peckes, 1576 H/ls & Jz. N.C. (Surtees 1835) 410, I gyve 
..one kennyng of wheat to the poore. 1673 Defos. Cast. 
York (Surtees) 196 A kening of wheate flower for pyes. 
1825 Drockett, Keanen, Kenning, a measure of two pecks. 
1893 in Hestop Northumbld. Gloss. 

Keuning (ke'nin), vd/. 56.1 Now only Se. and 
north, dil, exc. sense 6). [f. Kex v.l+-1ncl] 

+1. Teaching, instruction. Oés. 

€3320 Sir Beues (MS. A 644 Pe stedes hom to stahle ran 
Wip oute kenning {[z.7. techyng] of eni man. € 1330 R. 
Brunxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2472 When y blamed my 
doughter 3yng, & gaf no kepe lil hure kennyng. 1377 
Lanct. 7. Pi. B, x. 194 Pis is catounes kennyng lo clerkes 


pat he lereth, 
+2. a. Sign, token. b. Appearance. Oés. 
ou .. has pe kenening 


@ 1300 Cursor AJ. 18332 (Cott.) 
[Goétt. taken of] be rode Raised in erth of urranscum. /é/d, 
24086 (Colt.) Vnethes i his kenning kneu. 

+3. Visual cognition; sight orview: = Ken 54,1 3. 
Phrases 12, z7thin, beyond, out of Renning. Obs. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 2837 Nawiher company... hade Kennyng 
of other, But past to bere purpos. 1577 Ho.insHep Chron. 
I. 490 There arriued in their sight a nauie of Shippes, 
which al the first kenning, they tooke to be french Shippes. 
1586 R. Lane in Capt. Smith Vrzginfa 1. 5 The passage 
from thence was thought a broad sound within the maine, 
being without kenning of land. 1598 Torte Alba (1880) 
34 He is in kenning of his wished Home. 1599 Hakcuyr 
Joy. II. 1. 102 We had also kenning of another Iland called 
Lissa. 1630 Lenxarp tr. Charvon's Wisd. ni. xxiv. (1670) 
49t Again, al a kenning we cannol see of the Earth above 
ten or twelve league. a@ 1697 STRATHSPEY in Audrey's 
lffse. (1721) 203 The Lady Gareloch was going somewhere 
from her House within kenning to the Road which Clunie 
was coming, 

+ 4. Range of sight: ~ Ken sé.12, O65. 

1530 Patscr. 431, | am within syght, as a shyppe is that 
cometh within lhe kennyng. 1899 ‘I. Miouret) S//Awornies 
15 Not dreaming thal her loue in kenning were. 1601 
Hottann /’//ny 1. 61 Without your kenning lyeth Sardinia 
fast vpon the Africke sea. 

+b. The distance that bounds the range of 
ordinary vision, esf. at sea; hence, a marine 
measure of about 20 or 21 miles. Cf, Ken sd.U 1, 

@1490 Botoner /t/n, (Nasmith 1773) 110 Per distanciam 
de le narrow see.. vkennyngys,el quilibet kennyng continct 
-.21 miliaria. ¢1500 Mvlustne 104 He sawe the ship thice 
kennynges ferre on the sea, that is, one & twenty legues 
ferre. 1538 Letanxno /tin. IIL. 19 Scylley is a Kenning, that 
is to Say about a xx Miles from the very Westeste Point of 
Cornewaulle. 1694 Mottevux Radelais wv. xxii. (1737) 94, 
I see Land.."tis within a Kenning. 

5. Mental cognition; knowledgc, cognizance; 
recognition. Now Se. and north. dial, + Fleshly 
enning, carnal knowledge. 

¢1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 64 Py seluyn hadde 
lakyn deed, burgh be hete of fleschly kennynge with here, 
o1440 Promp. Par. 271/2 Kennynge, or knowynge,.. 
cognicio, agnicio, 17.. in Burns’ IWks. (Rtldg.) Life 45, 
I crept quielly owre the bed, out 0’ his kennin, and kneeled 
down beside him, 1828 Craven Dial., Kennin, knowing. 
‘Ye're seva feafully waxen, at ye're past kennen.’ 

b. A recognizable portion; just enough to be 
perceived; alittle. Sc. and sorth. dial. 

1786 Burns Unco Guid vii, Tho’ they may gang a kennin 
wrang, To step aside is human. 1805 J. Nicot Poems I, 
187 (Jam.) Gif o° Ihis warl, a kennin mair, Some get than 
me, I've got content. 1876 Hi’Afthy Gloss. s.v., That string’s 
just a kenning thicker than the other. 1893 STEVENSON 
Catriona 103 His father was..a kenning on the wrong side 
of the law. ; ; . : 

6. Oue of the pcriphrastic expressions used in- 
stead of the simple name of a thing, characteristic 


of Old Teutonic, and esp. Old Norse, poetry. 

Examples are var-steed=ship, storm: of sivords=battle. 
The term is adopted from the mediaeval Icelandic treatises 
on poetics, and is derived from the idiomatic use of senna 
wd or til, ‘to name after’. 

1883 Vicrusson & Powett Corpus Poet. Bor. U1. 448 The 
extreme development of the ‘kenning’ in Northern Poetry. 
1889 Coox Judrth Introd. 59 A characteristic ornament of 
Old English, as well as of early Teutonic poetry in general, 
are the kennings, 1896 Scott. Kev. Oct. 342 note, The ken- 
nings for ‘man‘in Grindal’s Clavrs Poetica extend to 33 
closely printed columns. 

7. Comb., as + kenning-glass, a spy-glass, small 
telescope; t+ kenning-place, a place prominently 
in sight. 

1603 Reg. Stationers’ Co. 15 June (Arb.) III. 238 A Booke 
Called A Aenuyag glass for a Christian Krnge. 1610 
Ho ianp Camden's Brit. 1. 606 It standeth forth as a Ken- 
ning place to the view of eyes. 

+Kenning, v4/. sb.2 Obs. rare. Also 7 
kinning. [app. f. Ken v.2 + -1ne1; cf. OE. cenaing 
birth.] The cicatricula or tread of an egg. 

1585 Hicains Ir. Junius’ Nomenclator, Ovi umibilrcus, the 
streine or kenning of Ihe egge. 1601 Hottann Pliny 1. 298 
There is found in the top or sharper end of an egge within 
the shell, a certaine round knot resembling a drop or a 
nauil, rising aboue the rest, which they call a Kinning. 

Kennit, obs. f. KENNED, Kunt ff/. a. 
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Keno, kino (ki'ne). U.S. [Origin unknown.] 
A game of chance based on the drawing of num- 
bers and covering of corresponding numbers on 
cards, in a manner similar to lotto. 

1879 Scribner's Mag. X1X. 386/1 To play cards and keno 
for small stakes, 1884 Pad/ AZall G.26 June 11/2 He opened 
a door and ushered me in, and the first exclamation I heard 
was ‘Kino’ and a grunt of satisfaction.,.Some of the mem- 
bers were lying about asleep in the gaming room, having.. 
been hit hard by the latest American importation, kino. 

+ Kenodoxy. Oés. rare—°. [ad. Gr. xevodofgia, 
f, wevddof-os vain-glorious, f. xevd-s empty + ddfa 
glory.] ‘The love, study, or desire of vain-glory’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656; hence in Phillips 1658, 
and Bailey 1730). 

Kenogenesis (kinodzenésis). vol. [irreg. 
for cato- or katzogenesis, f. Gr. waives new + yéveos 
genesis.] Haeckel’s term for the form of onto- 
genesis in which the true hereditary development 
of a germ is modified by features derived from its 
environment (opposcd to falingenesis). Hence 
Kenogene'tic a. 

1879 tr. Hacckel’s Evol. Man \. i. 10 The term Keno- 
genetic process (or vitiation of the history of the germ) is 
applied to all such processes of the germ-history as are not 
to be explained by heredity from primaeval parent-forms. 
Ibid. 1x This distinction between Palingenesis or inherited 
evolution, and Kenogenesis or vitiated evolution, has not., 
yet been sufficiently appreciated by naturalists, 

| Kenosis (kindwsis). Zheol. [a. Gr. kévwors 
an emptying, f. «eve to empty, with ref. to Phil. 
il, 7 €aurov éxévwoe ‘emptied himself’.] The self- 
renunciation of the divine nature, at least in part, 
by Christ in the incarnation. 

{1844 W. H. Mire Sera. Lempt. Christ v. 113 Here 
especially we behold that xerwors, that voluntary emptying 
Himselfof Divinity of which St. Paul speaks,] 1873 Watson 
& Evans tr. Oostersec's Christ. Dogmatics (1881) 549 The 
idea of the Kenosis in its legitimate application. 1882 Cave 
& Banks tr. Dorner’s Syst. Chr. Doctr. 11. 393 We cannot 
accept a self-emptying of Ihe Logos in the sense of the 
modern Kenosis, 1884 L. A. Tottemacne Stones of Strom. 
dling 115 My article .. is designed to show that the Aenos/s 
involved in the Incarnation may be a complete one. 189 
Ch. Q. Rev. Oct. 9 By the doctrine of Kenosis it is not held 
that the Divine Being in Christ is really limited. 

Kenotic (kinptik), @. Theol. |ad. Gr. xerw- 
Tx-ds, f, kevdeiv to empty: sec prec. and -1c.] Of 
or pertaining to kenosis; involving or accepting 
the doctrine of kenosis, 

1882-3 Scnarr Lncycl. Relig. Knowl. 1. 461 The Kenotic 
view of Giessen is more in accordance with the facts of 
Christ's life. /é/d., The Kenotic controversy was renewed 
recently, 1895 Ch, QO, Rew. 487 {AJ leaning towards the 
Kenotic theories of the Incarnation. 

Ilence Keno'ticism, the doctrine of, or belief in, 
the kenosis of Christ; Keno‘ticist, one who be- 
lievcs in, or maintains, the kenosis. 

1882-3 Scuarr Encyel. Relig. Knowl. 1. 458 Baur, Dorner, 
Rothe,and the modern Kenoticists. 1891 C2. O. Rez.Oct.g ‘Uhe 
Kenoticist does not deny them, but practically he gets rid of 
them... byhistheoryofkenosis. 1899 W. Deicnt LawofFaith 
337 Kenoticism may indeed be described asa solvent of faith. 

Kenotism (ke‘notiz’m). 7heo/, =Kenoricis. 
So Ke‘notist = KEnoricisr, 

1896 E. H. Girrorp in Exfositer Sept. 166 Speculation 
concerning the fulness of Ihe Godhead in the Incarnate 
Christ, and the opposite doctrine of Kenotism. 1899 C/. 
Limes 3 Feb. 117 Vhe Modern ‘Theories of the Kenotists 
with reference to Our Lord’s Knowledge. 

Kenrik, Kenschipe: sce Kincrix, KEENSHIP. 

Kenspeck (kenspek), @. dial. Also 8 -spack, 
9 -Spec, -spac. [Origin obscure: the form agrees 
with Norw. kyenmespak, Sw. kanspak, quick at 
recognizing persons or things (cf. ON. keszispeki 
faculty of recognition); but the change from the 
active to a passive sense makes difficulties. Some 
have suggested confusion with conspicuous, but 
evidence is wanting, Avsspecked is given by 
Skinner (1671) and Ray (1674), and in Craven and 
other Northern glossaries.] = next. 

1590 Sir T. Cocxaine //unting Dj, The most Buckes 
haue some kenspeck marke to knowe them by vpon their 
heads. 1715 LHorespy Leeds in Cravex Dial, A con- 
venlion at some noted oak, or to use a local word, kenspack 
ake, 1841 De Quixcey //omer Wks. 1857 VI. 375 The 
Homeric metre. .is certainly kenspeck, lo use a good old 
English word—that is, recognisable, 1855 Ropixson IWArtby 
Gloss. s. v., ‘As kenspac as a cock on a church broach 

Kenspeckle (kenspek’l), 2. Se. and north. 
dial. Also -speckled; cf. prec. [See prec.; the 
ending may be -LE 1, as in ériltle, etc.] Easily 
recognizable; conspicuous. 

1714 Mrs. CentLivre Wonderin, Eng, Alan. ..What kind 
of a Woman is it you enquire after? G2d, Geud troth, she’s 
ne Kenspekle, she’s aw in a Clowd. 1795 Burns Let. to 
G. Thomson May, My phiz is sae kenspeckle that the very 
joiner’s apprentice... knew it at once. 1820 Scott A/onas?, 
xxxiv, It is a kenspeckle hoof-mark, for the shoe was made 
by old Eckie of Canonbie. 1862 Darwin Zeé. 25 Jan. in 
Life (1887) 11. 385 Your nolion of the Aristocrat being ken- 
speckle. .is new lo me. 

+Kensy. Sc. Ods. rare. [Of unknown etym. 
The etron. form henzyze (sec Jam.) is due to a mis- 
interpretation of Ramsay’s spelling Aezzie, in his 
edition of Christ's Airk.] A rough or rude fellow. 


KENTISH. 


_ 1500-20 Dunpar Poems |x. 16 Fowll jow jourdane hedil- 
jevellis, Cowkin kenseis and culroun kewellis. 15.. Chrzs¢fs 
Kirke Gr. vii. (Bann. MS.), The kensy cleikit to the cavell, 
Bot, Lord, than how they luggil. 15. . Colhelbie Sow 1. 351 
(ibid.) Curris, kenseis, and knavis, Inthrang and dansit in 
lhravis. 

Kent (kent), 56.1 Sc. and north. [Origin un- 
certain ; in sense identical with the Kentish guazé; 
for the difference in vowel cf. Ae// and cal/ 
(Cau s.1).] 

1. ‘A long staff, properly such a one as shepherds 
use for Teaping over ditches or brooks’ (Jam.); 
a long pole used in leaping ditches, climbing 
mountains, etc.; a leaping pole. 

1606 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Il. 519 The said W. R., 
haifing ane grit grene Kenl and squarit batoun in his hand. 
21700 N. Burn in Ramsay Jea-t. A/isc.(1733) 11. 196 Shep- 
herds..With cur and kent upon the bent. 1721 Ramsay 
Richy & Sandy 19 A better lad ne'er lean’d out o’er a kent. 
1890 Slackw. Wag. Sept. 328/2 He placed his long pole or 
kent in front of him. 

2. A punting-pole. 

1844 Ricnarpson Borderer's Table Bk. VII. 175 note, 
When the stream is of equal depth, a Zen? or pole is used. 
{So on the Tweed and Teviot in 1850.]} 

Kent, 56.2. Whaling, = Cant shit, 

1875 Uve's Dict. Arts Wi. 451 A band of fat, however, is 
left around the neck [of the whale]. called the 4v2, 10 which 
hooks and ropes are attached for the purpose of shifting 


ronnd the carcass. 
Kent, Zf/. a. Sc. Also 6 kennit. [Ken z.1] 


Northern and western Sc. form of KEnnED, known. 

1513 DouGtas Evers 1. x. 52 My childe, cleith the with 
gone kennit {v7 kend] childis visage. ¢1787 Burns To 
a Painter, YoO'll easy draw a weel-kent face. 1801 Mac- 
NEILL Poet. Ws. (1856) 146(E. D. D.) Far frae ilk kent spot 
she wandered. 1888 STEVENSON in Scrréner’s Alag. May 
635 A gentleman..should mean a man of family, ‘one of 


a kent house’, 
Kent, v.) Sc. and north. dial. [f. Kent 61; 
cf. Cont v.]  tnér. and Zrans. To punt. 

1820 Scort ddbot xxxv, They will row very slow,..or kent 
where depth permits, to avoid noise. 1846 RiciarDson 
Borderer's Table Bk. V1. 175 A man had just been sented 
over the Tweed, 

Kent,v.2 Whaling, =Canto.2: cf. Kent sb.2 

1856 SteccaLt Neal Ast. Suffolk Mani1859) 230, I mighi 
speak of ‘Aenfing’ the animal, that is turning him round, 
so that other layers of blubber might be cut off. 

Kental, obs. variant of QuinTAL. 

Kenticism (ke'ntisiz’m). rave. [f. Aen? after 
Anglicism, etc.] A word, idiom, or expression 
peculiar to the Kentish dialect. 

1735 Proce Nexticfsms (E. D. S$.) 10 Having gathered 
together an handfull of those Kenticisms .. | have ventured 
to send it to you. 

+ Kenting. Od. Also 7-8 kentin. fapp. f 
Aen, the English county (cf. Aentish cloth under 
KENTISH @. 3) +-1NG1.] A kind of fine linen cloth. 

1657 R. Licon Sarbadves (1673) 109 Linnen Cloth, as Can- 
vas and Kentings. 1696 J. F. J/erchant’s Ware-ho. 31 
Neck-cloaths. .. There is one sort more which comes from 
Hamborough, these are made of Kenting thread. 1712 
Mus. Centiivre Perplered Lovers iv, Buy any British cloth 
or Holland Kentins, Cambricks or Muslin? 1793 S¢ad¢ist. 
Ace. Scot, VII. 175 Lawns, gauzes and linens called Kent- 
ings are exported to Ireland. 

b. A piece of this used as a strainer. 

1725 Draotey Fam. Dict. s.v. Pinnt, Let the Syrup.. be 
strain’d through a Kentin upon your Plums. 

Kentish (ke'ntif), 2 Also 1 Centise, 3 
Kentisc, -iss, 4 Kentissh(e. [OE. Ceztisc, f. 
Cent, ad. L. Cantia Kent + ése, -1SH1.] 

1. Of or belonging to Kent. Chiefly of the in- 
habitants or speech. Avestish man (see quot. 1887). 

a1100 O. £. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 999 Com ba seo Cen- 
tisce fyrde per onzean, ¢ 1205 Lay. 7441 Kentisce [dater 
text Kentisse) leoden. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 355 
pis Ethelberlus regnede among Kentisshe men fyfe and fifty 
Zere. 1590 SWINBURNE Testaments 71 At last also tbe kent- 
ish-men yeelded. 1849 Macavcay //7s¢. Eng. iil. 1. 346 The 
wives and daughters of the Kentish farmers. 1887 A’enz. 
Gloss., Man of Kent, a litle claimed by the inhabitants of 
Ihe Weald as their peculiar designation: all others they 
regard as Kentish men. : ; ; 

2. absol. as sh. a. pl. The natives or inhabitants 
of Kent. rare. bb. The dialect of Kent. 

g05 O. E£. Chron, (Parker MS.) an. go5 Pa ztsxton a 
Centiscan ber beaftan. 1670 Ray Collect. Prozv.233 Kentish 
(ong-tails..A note of disgrace on all English men, though 
it chanceth to stick onely on the Kentish at this day. 
1735 Pecce Aenticrsms 15 Thus the Kentish would have 
many particularities in their speech. 1866 Morris Ayend. 
Introd. 6 In the Old Kentish of the Ayenbite an ¢ takes 
the place of the Southern #. 1887 A’ewt, Gloss. Introd. 8 
‘The specimens of Kentish in the Early and Middle English 
Periods, ; ; . 

a. Common in, or peculiar to, Kent, as 
Kentish ague, cherry, codlin, pippin, tracery, 
?ree; made or manufactured in Kent, as Aesdlish 
brick, clolh, etc. b. Kentish balsam, Dog’s 
Mercury, Aercurialis perenn?s (Britt. & Toll.); 
+ Kentish cap, a species of paper (see quot.) ; 
Kentish cousins, distant relatives; Kentish 
crow, one of the many names of the hooded crow, 
Corvus cornix; Kentish fire, a prolonged and 
ordered salvo or volley of applause, or demonstra- 
tion of impatience or dissent (said to have originated 
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in reference to mectings held in Kent in 1828-9, 
in opposition to the Catholic Relief Bill: see N. 
& Q. series 2, 1. 182, 423; VIII. 278); Kentish 
glory, a large beautiful moth, Audromts verst- 
color; + Kentish Knocker [f. Acus/ish Aunock the 
sand-bank before the mouth of the Thames], a 
Kentish smuggler; Kentish long-tails, a phrase 
embodying the old belief that the natives of Kent 
had tails ; also, the Bearded Wild Oat-grass, sfvena 
fetua 1. D. D.); Kentish nightingale, the black- 
cap; Kentish plover, a ring-plover, -Egtatttis 
cantianus, in Britain chiefly confined to Kent; 
Kentish rag, a hard compact limestone found in 
Kent, used for paving and building; Kentish 
tern, the Sandwich tern, Slerua cantiaca, 

1703 Moxon Weck. Exerc. 239 Plain Work is done with 
the Grey *Kentish Dricks 1766 C. Leavuettik Royal 
Ganger U. xiv. (ed. 6) 372 Numes of Paper: * Kentish Cap, 
Dunensions of cach Sheet—Length 21} Mread, 18. 1566 Act 
8 kliz. c. 6 § 2 Anve Clothe conmoniy called *Kentyshe 
Clothe or Suffolke Clothe. 1803 J. Anexcrommie “vy. Man 
his own Gard. 671/1 Apples, .. Holland Pippin, Kentish 
pippin, *Kentishcodlm, a1796 Peccr: Menticisms, Proverls 
i. D. S$), *Kentish Cousins, The sense of this is much the 
same with that [of}. cousins germans quile remov'd. 1893 
PL 11. Emerson Lageous (16,6) 155 (1. 1. D.) We saw a 
hawk chasing a “Kentish crow. 1834 Lp. Wixcietses SA. 
at Dublin, 15 Aug. (Reddall a ¢, Paucy 4 Fatle, 1889, 301) 
Let it be given with “Kentish Fire. 1833 Ciauner.ain sf, at 
B'ham yo Mar., Vhe clicers are your prompt reply to the 
Kentish-fire with which Birmingham Tories are wont to sulace 
thentselves 1891 W.C. Svpney Lay, i 18th C. 1 358 Gangs 
of forty or fifty *" Kentish Knockers ‘as these smugglers were 
called. 1844 Zoodoy/st 11. 620 Blackcap...1t is frequently 
called the “Kentish nightingale’, which epithet it deserves. 
1837 Goutn Surds Fur ope lV. pl. 40 Vhe habits of the *Kent- 
ish Plover are similar to those of the Ring Dottrel, 1893 
Newton Pict. Sirds 341 Vhe Kentish Plover. has its 
hreeding place in Britain limited to the pebbly beach 
between Sandwich and Hastings, 1769 De Fee's Jour Ut. 
Brit, 1.138 From the Weald of Kent’ they bring. A Kind 
of Paving Stone, called "Kentish-rags 1879 Ruriey Study 
Rocks iii. 20 Some..as the Kentish rag, afford good build- 
ing stones. 1720 Gwy /’oems (174:1 IE. 100 Vhy trembling 
lip.. Red as the cherry fiom the *Kent'sh tree. 

Hence Kentishly «./v., in the Kentish manner, 

1588 W. Kemer Educ, Clitir. Civ, Vea, in one louse, we 
heare one speake Northernly, another Westernly, another 
Kentishly, 

Kentle, obs. form of Quinta. 


Kentledge (kentlédz). Nuut, Forms: 7 
kintledge, kinttlidge, 7-8 kintlage. 5 kent,i,- 
lage, 9 kentledge. [Of obscure origin. 

26, hentle, kental, kintal, Qstst+-ace 5 cf. duanase.) 

Pig-iron used as permanent ballast, usually laid 
upon the kelson-plates. Also a@ltrié. 

1607 Kreuine in Purchas /’/dyriurs (1623) 1. vi. § 2. 191 
Our too great quantitie of kintledge goods, inaketh our 
ship to labour marvellously. 1626 Carr. Sarin Accs. 
Vrg. Seamen 13 Nallast, kintlaze, canting coynes. 1722 
Lond. Gaz. No.6116 2-Yhe Jrou Kentilage from aboard the 
Carnarvon, 1860 H. GouGir (aprisoum, Burnmiah x. 100 
Logs of pure silver, shaped like pieces of ship’s kentledge, 
but. wanting the handle with which kentledge is furnished 
fur the convenience of lifting. 1892 /'adf Vall G. 3 Oc. 
3.2 In order to give. greater stability..nearly one hundred 
tons of iron pigs or *kentledge ‘ was filed into the open 
spaces along the keelson between her frames. 

Kentrolite (ke‘ntrolait), Alin — [f. (1880) 
Gr. «évrpo-vy sharp point +-1iTE.] A silicate of 
lead and manganese, in small sharp-pointed crystals. 

1882 Dana J/:n. App. 11. 65 Websky calls attention to the 
fact that the angles of kentrolite agree very closely with 
those of descloizite. — 

+ Kenyon, variant of Caxton, Obs, 

1588 Lane. y Chesh. Wills Vf. 139 One new paire of 
round hose..lyned wt® salten and the kenyons of tuftafita. 

+ Keo, variant of Kar, Co, jackdaw. Cés. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 272/1 Keo, or chowghe, supra in 
cadaw, ef infra in koo, bryd, mouedula. 

| Keora (ki6-rd). £. dud. [Vindi keord the 
plant.) In Avora off, an essential oi] obtained from 
the male flowers of Pamdanus odoralisstmus 5 also 
called Avlgce ofl. 1853 Simmonps Dict. Trasle. 

Keorfen, keorven, obs. inf. of CAbve v. 


Kep (kep), v Sc. and north, dia’. Also 6 kepp, 
S$ keap, kaip, 9 cape. [Differentiated form of 
Kezp v, (ef. s. v. senses 6, 7, $), the short vowel of 
the pa. t. kep¢ haying been carried into the present 
and infinitive. In some Sc. dialects, now cafe 
(kép), with abnormal lengthening.] 

1. ¢rans, To meet, intercept, throw oncself in the 
way of (a person or thing); to stop the course of; 
to receive the force of (a blow); +tocatch hold of. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 6875 Eneas to Aiax angarely rode, 
And he keppit hym cantly witha kene spere, ¢ 1420 A aturs 
of rth, ‘Douce MS.) 618 Gawayne bi be coler keppes 
(Thornton ALS. clekis) fe knizte. 1§13 Douctas Exess 
XN. xiii. 97 The bytand brand vphevyt keppit he. 1596 
Daurymece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11,165 Vhay prepare. .and 
quiklie cumis furth to kepp the Scotlis in thair coming. 
¢1620 A. Hume Brit, Tongue iv. (1865) 12 Thre be, as it 
were, hammeres stryking, and the rest stiddies, kepping the 
strakes of the hammeres. /é/i/. v.14 Behind the vonal. if 
a consonant kep it, we sound ii alwayes as ak. 1793 T. 
Scott Jems 364 \E.D.D.) Whare Benlomond keps, an’ 
cleaves the cluds. 1862 G. Macvonatn D. Elgindbrod 1. 63 

E. D. D.) I’m no gaein to kep her at ilka turn, 
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2. To catch, in the hands or otherwise, so as to 
prevent from falling ; to catch (falling liquid) as 
in a vesscl. 

1so0o-z0 Dunxsar Forms xiii. 30 Sum standis besyd and 
skaild law keppis, 1573 Satir. J's Reforni, xxxix, 88 
Vhay.. key pit standfulis [of water] at the sklatis thair in. 
1637 Rernerrorp Leff. (r£62) [. 385, 1 shall be glad.. 
to kep and receive the off-fallings . that fall from His 
sweet fingers 1691 Ray -V. C. Words 40 ‘To kep a Ball, is 
t» catch it; to keep it from falling. 217.. Sony, Lords 
Marte | Jain.), The Beate Marie has kepp'd her locks Up 
wi'a gowden kaine. 1990 Dieens Aleyy Capt. [euderson 
xit, Hk cowslip cup hat kepatear. 19795 Macseite J c// 
¥ Jean i. vii, Will..just when fa‘ing, Kepp'd her on hes 
manly Lreast. a1802 Lamkin x. in Child Ballats ww. 
332/2 A Lason.. To cape this ladie’s bluod. a 1856 J. 

SALLANTVNE Song, ‘Confide ye ay in [revidence’, Wha 
blade o’ grass keps its ain drap o° dew, 

tb. 70 kep skatith, to *catch" or receive harm. 

1572 Satir. Poems Keforns, xxxi.i4 That nane of row kep 
ony skayth For laik of Premonitiouu. 1721 Ramsay Fy yur 
rub hers, Laying a’ the wyte On you rane kepp ony skaith. 

Hence Key sé., a catch; a haul; also in Winduge 

Keep sb, 4d. Kep-ball: sce quot. 1877 


sac 

1790 A. Witso~w Poems & Lit, Urose ©7611. 90 She got 
au honest kepp Might ser't adecent miller Sax years an’ 
mair. 1897 .V. Linc. Gloss., Aep-bad/ (1) the game of catch. 
ball, (2) The ball with which itis played. 1893 Vorthusubid. 
Gioss., Keeps, the catches or rests at the top of a piteshaft on 
which the cage iscaught... ‘This word is often written keeps, 
but its spoken forni is Aefs. Mod. Sc. Gie sa kep! [ee 
acateh of a*balll A clever kep. 

Kep, obs. f. Keer sd. andv, Kepe, var. Kure, 
basket. Kephalic, -al, var. CrePianic, - AL. 

Kephalin (ke falin.. Chem. [f.Gr. epadrnhead 
+-1nN1) Thadichunt’s term foz asul stance obtained 
from brain-inatter, So Kephaloi‘din. 

1878 Kinczerr Anse Chen, 290 Keplialine may be puri- 
ficd to some estent by its repeated solution in cther. /6s71, 
294 Vo that furmsted by ‘] uttery matter’ Thudichum gives 
the name heplidoidine, 

Kephalo- (ke'fa'o\, var. form of CrrHalo-, 
coinbuung f, Gr. eepody head, preferred by some, 
asin kephatograph, kephalomeler, kephatotomy’, eve. 

1802 Gentl, Mag, July 602 ‘The: ingenious contrivance of 
the Kephalometer, or head-measurer. 1876.5. Acs. Mrs, 
Cafal. No. 3731 Kephalograph. 1850 Sat. Aew. 15 Feb. 
1£6/2 The violeat kephalotomic niethod for the abatement 
of party spirit proposed by Swift. 

Kephir, variant of Keri. 

| Kepi (kep). Also képi. (Fr. &¢p7 1809 in 
Hatz.-Darm.’, a. Ger. Swiss kipfé, diin. of kepfe 
acap.} A French military cap, shghtly tapering, 
with a flat top which slopes towards the front, and 
a lhoizontal peak. 

1861 W. HH. Russect. in Yeas 14 May, The head-dress is 
generally, .asmartcaphkethe French kepi, 1893 De Mitte 
castle fu Spain \wi, She wore ..un office's "hepr’. 

Keppe. obs. form of Cur s4.l 

+Kepper. O¢s. rare". [2 ff Kerv. + ent] 
A Gevice for catching fish. 

1958 dees “liz. c 17 § 1 No person... withe any.. Dnt 
Tayning Kepper Lyne Crele .shall take..Spawne or Frye 
of Eeles Salmon Pyke or Pyckerell. 

Kepper, obs. form ot Kirrer a. and sé. 

Kepstone, obs. Se. form of Caresionr, 

Kept (kept, ff/. a. [f. Keerv.] In various 
senses derived fron: KEEP %, 3 spec. 

1. a. Maintained or supported by a paramour. 

1678 Drvoen Limlberham i.i, A kept mistress too! iny 
bowels yearn to her already. 1741 ir. D'Aryeus’ Chinese 
Jett. xvii. 152 Soine.. have Houses of their own, as do most 
of the Kept-Misses at Paris, 1747 Westry Jru/. 22 Nov., 
About six years ago, she was without God in the world, 
Leng a kept mistress 1897 Adlbutt’s Syst. Med IV. 363 
Akept woman. having been deserted by her protectur, took 
to furious drinking. f 

b. Financially supported by, and in consequence 
under the private control of, interested persons. 

1888 Pall Mall G, 29 Sept. 7/2 Mr. Chamberlain, speaking 
at Nottingham, is reported to have said, ‘.. The Irish party 
is a kept party’. 1900 Daily News 23 Feb. 6/4 he con- 
federacy of international financiers working through a kept 
Press. : : 25 

2. Maintained in ordinary or good condition, 

1856 OumstFp Slave States 6 The kept grounds are very 
limited, and in simple hut quiet taste. 1897 Mary Kixcs.ey 
IW. Africa 67 Every village having a kept piece of ground 
outside it which is the dancing place fur the village. 

+ Ker, kerre, obs. ff. Canr2, wet marsh, fen. 

Ker, kerr, variant of Car a., left. 

Ker- (also occasionally ke-, ea-, ka-’. Cl. S. 
vulgar, The first element innumerousonomatopaic 
or echoic formations intended to imitate the sound 
or the effect of the fall of scme heavy body, as 
herchunk, flop, -plunk, -stam, -slap, -slash, -souse, 
-swvash, -swosh, -thump, -whop, etc. 

1843 Vayor Youes's Courtship i. (Farmer), Kerslash! 1 
went rite over Miss Stallinses spinnin’ wheel onto the floor. 
/6i.1. (Bartlett), Kerslosh he went into a tub of water. 1850 
Americans at Home \. (ibid, The dugout hadn't leaped 
more'n six lengths from the bank, afore..ke-souse I went, 
1875 Wy Opin. 4 Betsey Boblet's gg, 1 fell kerslap overa rail 
that lay in the crass. 1885 J. Runciman Shiffers & Shell 
backs 83 They hoists him over and lets him go ker-whop. 
1897 Outing(U.S.) XXX. 127/2 Across the lower end of the 
swamp..back we go kerslosh-kersplash for anoiher quarter 
of a mile. 1899 F. 1. Buttes Hay Vavy 52 Down came 
the bunch of sacks kerslam on the deck below. 
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Kera- | ke'ra), from Gr. xépas horn, occas. used 
in combination in place of KERATO-, as Keracele 
(kerds/l), [Gr. «Ay tumour], a hoiny tumour of 
the external surface of the hoof of the horse (.Sy/. 
Soc. Lex. 1887). Kerralite [-Lire], hoinstone, 
Keraphy lite [Gr. ¢vAdov leaf], a variety of 
hornblende (Watts Dict. Chem. 1865-72). Kera- 
phy'lous a. .Ved., consisting of horny laininae 

Syd. Soc. Lex.) Ke'ratome = keralofome: sec 
IKKERATO-; hence Kera‘tomy, keratolomy. 

31811 Pinkerton /’efrad. Ui. 51 Keralite, with Chiorite. .. 
This combination often furms the green heralite. 1874 
Lawson Dis, Eye 160 Waving made the section, .cither with 
a large keratume or with Graefe's cataract knife, 

Kerannic, -ist, variants of CERAMIC, -IST. 

Kerargyrite, variant of CEnanrGynite. 

(3865-72 Watts ict. Chem. V. 155 The pratochitoride [of 
silver}. -UCCUTS Native as horn-stleer ov kerargyrite. 

Kerasine, a. [Improperly f. Gr, xépas horn + 
“INE; cf. Gr. xegarivos.] *ResemLling horn, horny, 
coircous’ (Webster, 1864). 

Kerasite, variant of CERASITE, 

+Kerate. Win. Obs. [Iinproperly f. Gr. xép-as 
hom +-atTr lt.) A synonym of CERARGYRITF, 

1246 in Worcrster. 1852 Puicurs Win. 613 

Keratectomy: sce KEkato-. 

Keratin (keuatin). [f. Gr. «épas, xepar- horn 
>In! ] An organie substance found in horn, 

1847.9 Toon Cyd. duat. VV. 169/1 The form in which 
pratein exists in hair, horn, nails, and the epidermis, and 
called hy Simon £cradene, has 1 een but iy erfectly examined. 
1893 Rates Phys. Chem. 43 Keratin. obtained by treating 
pounded horny matter. ith boiling alcohol and ether, 

Keratinization ke 1atinoizé' jon). [fas neat 
+ -ATICN.] 

1. The change to a more horny texture of the 
cells of the ey idermis, as they are pressed out by 
the growth of younger cells Leneath, 

1887 in Syet, Sec Sex. 1891 W.N. Jauisos Dis, Shin i. 
(ed, 34 Unna regards it as connected with keratinization. 

2. Lharmay. Vhe coatmy of 1, ills with a hoiny 
substance, so that they may pass throtgh the 
stomach without Leing dissolved, and act cirectly 
on the intestines | Syd Soc. ex. S87. 

Keratinize tke'rilinaiz), v. [f. Gr. xepariv-o 
hemy +-128.] fr. To grow hoiny. 

1896 Allbntt’s Syst Jed. 1. xix In squamous elled car 
cinuimuta the kerstinising cells themselves have Leen ene 
heously viewed as parasites. 

Kera-tinous, variant of Cerarinowus, horny, 

1898 Marcxpare & Westcort Lartra Pharimacopris 
(ed. 9 296 Originating from keratinous tissne, wool fat bas 
affinity for, and is readily absorbed by, the skin. 

Keratitis (keiatortis). /alh. [f. Gr. xepar- 
horn + -1T1s.) Inflammation of the cornea. 

1858 Hurcuinson in Ophthalmic Hosp. Ref. \. 229 Chronic 
Interstitial Keratitis, 1859 Dixon Dis. Eye (ed, 2) 92 True 
Keratitis commonly occurs in children and young personn 
1884 I. O'Dosovan Story of Merv xsi 174 Keratitis, the 
ophthalmic malady: commonly known by the name of ‘ pearl. 

Kerato- ke‘1ato), before a vowel kerat-, var. of 
Crrato-, combining form of Gr. «épes, xepar- horn, 
uscil in various scientific terms relating to horny 
substances, or to the cornea of the eye: as Kera- 
tectomy Sug. (Gr. éxropn cutting out), excision 
of part of the cornea, Keratoconus /a//. 
(Gr. xa@vos cor.e] = conical comea (sec CorNEA). 
Keratocri-coid /ia/, [Cricoip) a@., relating to 
the cornua of the crieoid cartilage; also as sé, 
a shoit slender muscle arising from the cricoid 
eartilage (Stormonth J/an Scent. Terms 1879). 
Keratoglo'bus /‘a//. [L. g/obis],a spherical bulg- 
ing of the cornca; hydrophthalmia “Syd. Soc. Lex, 
1887). Kerato-iritis /'’/4. [luitis], combined 
inflammation of the iris and coritea; interstitial 
keratitis. Keratolysis //a//.Gr.Avats looscning?, 
‘Auspitz’s term for a diminished growth of the 
horny part of the epidermis’ (Syd. Soc. ex. 1887). 
Keratony-xis Surg. [Gr. vufts pricking], a method 
of operating for cataract. + Ketratophyte Zoo/. 
(Gr. gurev plant], a coral polyp with a horny axis. 
Keratopla‘sty Sure. [Gr. mAdaceyv to forn], 
artificial restoration of the coinea ‘.Syi. Soc. Lex.). 
Ke'ratoscope [-score], an instrument for inspect- 
ing the cornca; so Kerato‘scopy, inspection of 
the cornea (élid.). Ke'ratotome Surg. (Gr. -ropes 
cutting], a knife with triangular blade used for 
making incisions in the cornea (Mayne Z.xpos. Lex. 
18z5). Kerato‘tomy Svryg., incision of the cornea, 

1871 W. S. Watson in Lancet 8 July, On a tew operation 
‘*Keratectomy’. 1859 Dixon Vis. Eye (ed. 2) £5 Conical 
Cornea. has also received various other names, as Myper- 
hkeratosis,..- Keratoconus, &c. 1859 St. George's Hosp. Kip. 
1X. 511 Imperfect optical iridectomny: by Mr. Carter's methed 
.. for Keratoconus. 1842 Dusciisox Aled. Lex. (ed. 3) 
*Kerato-irit/s, A\quo-Membranitis, 1879 P. Sais Glaucoma 
23, I believe the disease first becomes a *kerato-iritis, 1858 
J. Hetcuixson Arch. Surg. UX. 572, A liability to uiti- 
Carious irritation in association with *Keratolysis. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (cd. 4) 1.172 The anterior operation. 
invented by: Buchorn, or rather by Conradé, has been nauned 
*Keratonyxix 1874 Lawson Dis. Eye 127 Ore:ation by 
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S»lution—Keratonyxis—consists in breaking-up with a fine 
needle the central portion of the capsule of the lens. 1774 
Go pss. Wat. Hist, VIII. 197 Coratines,.. sponges, astroites, 
and “keratophytes. 1897 A//butt's Syst. Aled. 1.79 Boeck- 
mann and Kaurin have found *Keiatotomy sometimes of 
use in saving a cornea from a growth [of leprosy] encroaching 
from tie sclerotic. 

Keratode (kerito'd). fad. Gr. xeparwins 
horn- like, f. xépas, xepat- horn.] = Kerarose sé. 

1872 Nicuotson Palront. 67 Vhe ordinary sponges of 
conunerce, in which the skeleton is composed of a borny 
substance called ‘keratode '. 

Keratoid (ke:ratoid), a. 
horn-like: see prec. and -o1b.] 

1. Aath. Wesembling ahorn in shape. Acratotd 
cusp: a cusp at which the two branches of the 
cu:ve lle on opposite sides of the common tangent; 
a cusp of the first species. 

3873 Satmox //igher Plane Curves 46 These two kinds of 
cusps have been called keratoid and ramphoid from a fancied 
resemblance to the furins of a horn and a beak. 1875 J'ov- 
NUNTER Dif Cale. (ed. 7) xxi, § 301 Cusps of the first 
species have been called 'keratoid cusps’. 

2. Kesembling horn in substance. 

1885-8 Facce & Pye-Smutn /'xine, Aled, (ed. 2) 1. 117 The 
analozy of keratuid carcinoma. .suggests that they may be 
in great part made up of pre-existing tissue elements. 

Keratose (ke'ratous), a. and sd. [f. Gr. xepar- 
lion + -osE.] 

A. adj. Of a horny substance ; applied to the 


texture of cettain sponges. 
, 1851-9 Owen in Alax, S-i Eng 365 They are divided.. 
into homny or ‘keratose , flinty or ‘siliceous’ and limey or 
‘calcarcous sponges. 

B. sb A substance rescmbling horn forming part 
of the skeleton of certain sponges. 

3855 RK. Parterson in of, Sei, Ker. Apr. 306 In the 
sponges in domestic use it {the skeleton] is principally com- 
posed of a substance termed Keratose. 1877 Huxtev Avat. 
luv. Anim ji, 117 A skeleton, which consists .. of bands 
and fitaments of keratose, and secondly, of silictous spicula, 

Ilcnce Keratosed a., 1endcred horny. 

1894 Lan.et 3 Nov. 1025 The distinguishing mark between 
a cnecidium and an invaginated or keratosed cell. ? 

Keraulophon (ker§:lofpn). [f. Gr. xepavdns 
hornblower + @avq voice.] A manual stop on the 
organ (see quot.), first uscd in 1843. 

1876 ites Caleckh Organ ix. (1878) 67 Mcranlophon, an 
§ feet munual stop of metal, and of a pleasant, reedy quality 
of tone. 

Kerb (kdb). sé. Also kirb. 

Cuns sé., used in special senses.] 

1. In various uses in which cz7 is the more fre- 
quent spelling (see Curn 111). 

1664 [sce Curs 8b] 1733,1793 {see Cursg] 1797 Monthly 
Mag. WV. 221 ‘The skirting, or kirb, which keeps in the 
ground, may be cast, or framed, with the boxes. 1873 
I. Haut. A/od. Eng p. xi. Mistaking tle kerb of vur own 
little philologic well for the far-off horizon of science. 

2. spec. Au cdging of stone or the like, bordering 
aratsed path, side-walk, or pavement : = CUns 12, 
On the kerb: said of stock-exchange business done 
on the street-pavement, esp. after the exchange is 
closed for the day. 

1805 Chron. in Ann Reg. 3509/2 A young man..fell down 
off the kirb, in Thames-street, 1851 /d/ustr Catal, Gt 
tirhtb, 243 A section of a street, with improved kerb, for 
keeping the pavement clean. 1853 M. Horiins //aivari 71 
An ancient lay 4 road. -defined on each side with a herb or 
bordering of stones. 1894 7¢es 1g Apr. 4/4 Later in the 
day the trading was slow, and on the Kerb cash was done 
at E40. 25. 64, . 

b. Comb., as kerb-merchant, -vendor, one who 
sells his wares on or beside the strect-kerb. 

1894 Fens Treer Lily 1. 139 A silk untbrella—one of those 

. declared by the kerb vendor as being better than new. 
1897 Daily News 30 Mar. 6/4 Some kerb merchants.. were 
also driving a good trade in loyal buttons. 

Kerb (k5ib), v. [f. Kerb sd. Cf. Curs v.2] 
trans. To furnish with a kerb. 

1861 [see Cuxs v2 3]. 3887 Athenzun 8 Jan. 55 The 
mrdy streets were gravelled and kerbed. 

Kerbing (ksbin), 747.56. (f Ker v, + -1NG1] 
a. The act of furnishing with a kerb, b. Thc 


stones collectively forming a kerb. 

1869 {see CurBine viZ. 54°}. 3884 FE. O Donovan Story 
of Merv xi. 124 A canal. with kerbing of brick flush with 
ilreroadway 1885 Law Joes Nef, 1.11 6218/2 Vhe require- 
ments of the respondents as to the kerbing. 


Kerb-stone. Alsokirb-. [Kens sh] 

1. a. Anedging of stone about the top of a well. 
b. One of the stones forming the kerb of a path ; 
also, the kerb itself, 

. 1706 Putters, Aerd-Stonc, a Stone laid round the 
rin of a Well. 

b. [1795 Statist. Ace. Scot. XVI. 614 From 600 to 800 
tors of £eré and carriage-way siones. /47d. 628 Kirb and 
carringe-way stones] 1815 W. Tavtor in Jlonthly Rev 
LXXVII. 134 He calls the edge of the foot-pavement the 
kerb-stone instead of curb-stone. 1820 J W. Croker in 
C. Papers 18 Sept. (1884), If one’s foot had slipped at the 
edge of the kerbstone. 1882 Disant Ad? Sorts xxxv, On 
the kerbstone the little girls are dancing. 3 

2. attrib., as kerb-stone broker (C% S.), a 
broker, not a member of the stock exchange, who 
transacts business in the streets; kerb-stone 


merchant, a street dealer. 
3860, 1886 Kerbstone-broker 


[ad. Gr. neparoesdns 


[Variant of 


[see CurBsToNnE]. 1896 
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Daily News § Aug. 3/5 Among the kerbstone brokers to-day 
Diamond Match were sold at 150. 1899 Iesto. Gaz. 18 
Feb. 6/1 It seems an anomaly that gentlemen of the Stock 
IExchange should have to sink to the level of kerbstone 
merchants. 

t+ Kerch, kerche. 04s. 
Curcn: for vowel ef. Kencnirr. 

With ME, &euerche, kerche (disyNahic} cf. OF, exevrechié, 
occas. form of cxeorechie/, in pl. cxevrechics; the regular 
mod. repr. of this would be Aeschy: cf. Kercuitr 16.) 

= KERCHIEF 1, 

¢ 1430 in Pol, Rel. & L. Poems 47 She weryd a keuercbe. 
1430 Lync. Alyn, J’eems (Percy Soc.) 47 Upon hir hed 
a kerche [v.». kerchef] of Valence. ¢ 1440 Gewerydes 3327 
With hir kerche she bekenyd hym aside. /rd. 4398 Before 
hir eyne a kerche hanging side. 1463 /z-y H7//s(Camden) 
33 A lity! grene coffre for kerchys. 1698 Martix Voy. 
Alda (1749! 50 he Kerch, or Head-dress worn by herself. 
a 1830 Sweet Wilite in Child Ballads (1861) Il. 135 ‘The 
scarlet sae red, and the kerches sae white, And your bonny 
locks hangin down. 

Kercher. Ods. exc. dial. Forms: a. 4 
kevercher, 4~ kercher, (5 -ere, -yer, 6 -eor, 
karcher,kircher); 8.6courcher. [MI&.carcher, 
kercher, by syncope from earlier *cover-, kevercher a. 
OF couvre-, cuevrechicr (Godef. Compl.), erroneous 
forms of couvrechief, ctc.] = KERCHIEF. 

€ 1389 Wye ir Ii’&s. (1880) 65 3:f pei een benefis to clerkis 
..for palfieis or keuercheris..it is foul symonye. c¢ 1450 
Cov. Alyst, v. (Shaks. Soc.) 54 With this Kerchere I kure thi 
face. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 433b 1 Shertes, shetys and 
kerchyeis, 1525 Lo. Bernens Frogss IL. xxix. 84 Oure faces 
wrapped in kerchers, so that we coude nat be knowen. 1571 
Weils & Iav. N.C. (Surtees 1$35) 353 A worcett kirtle, a 
courcher, a raile. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-66. (Camden? 12, 
I having..usid mi self 10 a hat and a karcher, culd not abide 
ani while to be barehed. 1649 Butwer /athomyot. ui. 88 
‘This Muscle..Laurentius compares to a Maids Coife or 
Kercher. 1718 Dr. Huicuinson i récheraft 132 She. . pulled 
off her Keicher. 1780 J. 1. Ditton Srav. Sparx 175 ‘Sire 
women tie a kercher 10und their heads. — 

Ilence Ke‘rchered a., covered with a kercher. 

1610 G. FLetcner Cérist’s Mict. 1. xii, Pale Sicknes, with 
his kercher’d head up wound. 

Kerchief (ks-ut{if), 5d. Forms: a. 3-4 cur- 
chef, (5 -cheff, -chyfe), 5-6 courchetie, (6 
-chief, corecheffe;}, 6 curtchif. 8. 4-7 kerchef, 
(5 -cheff.e, #/. -cheves, 6 -chefe, -cheife), 4-6 
kerchif, (5 -chife, 6-7 -chiffe, 8 -tchiff), 5- 
kerchief, (6 /. -chievis); also 5 keercheef, 
kyrchef(fe, 6 kar-. car-, c(/h)arschaffe. +. 5 ker- 
chew(e, 6 -cheu, -chow, -cho, -chu, kirchowe, 
-tshaw. 5. kerchy. See also Kercn, Kencuen. 
[Mi. cerchef and kerchef, syncopated forms of 
coverchef and keverchef, respectively a. OF, couvre- 
chief and cuevrechicf, in AF. also courchief: see 
CovERCUIEF, and, for the vowel difference, COVER v.} 
In northern ME. coverchef, curchef and Cuncu were 
typical, while Aevervhes, kerchof, KeRcHER and 
Kercu were (like £ever) midland or southern. Froin 
kerchef came also the obs. local variants 2irchef, 
harchef, while the pl. ferchevrs app. gave rise to 
the forms ending in -ez, -o(zv, -%, etc. “The form 
kerchy is still used in some dialects. ] 

1. A cloth used to cover the head, formerly a 
woman's hcad-dress. 

a, a1300 Cursor Al. 28018 \Cott.) Yee leuedis .. wit 

cnrchefs crisp and bendes bright. @ 1400-50 Aleaander 
524) A croune & a corecheffe clustert with gemmes. @ 1440 
Sir Degrez. 653 Hir courchefs were curious, Hir face gay 
and giacyous 1535 J7f/7 in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 359 
j cuntchif. rgsz Caius Stvcalyng Sicknes 361 Chitucer's 
coucrcephe..written and prononnced comonly. Kereére/ in 
y+ south, & courchief in the north, 
» 13.. Cursor JM. 28018 (Cott. Galba) With kerchifes 
Crisp and bilietes bright. ¢1gqgo lord Alyst. x. 288 Lay 
doune pis kyrcheffe on inyn eghne. 1482 Act 22 Edw. /!’, 
c 1 They shall not suffer their wives to weare any reile 
called a kercheffe, whose price exceedeth twentie pence 
1584 Cocan /laven Health cexli. (1636) 274 It is good also 
to weare a kerchiffe ..in the night on our heads. 1632 
Devoxry Thomas of Readiug in Vhoms ££. Prose Rom. 
(1858) 1.151 His Onstesse wasvery diligent to warmea kei chiffe 
and put it about his head. 1720 Gav Poems (1745) I. 109 
Her goodly countenance .. Set off with kerchizf starchd 
and pinners clean. 1877 Drvanr Lit, People of Snow 99 
A broad kerchief, which her Muther’s hand Had closely 
drawn about her ruddy check. 

y. ©1440 Generydes 4424 Vppe he lift here kerchewe 
furth with all. 1482 Croscomle Church.w Acc. (Som. Rec. 
Soc.) 10 A ryng of sylver and a kerchew. 1505 Acf. 
Ambass. touching the Queen of Naples, Clothed in black 
cloth, and, also in black kerchoes. 1535 Coverpate /2ze4. 
xvi. it, I clothed the with kerchues. ¢ 1540 in Lanecham’'s 
Let. (1871) p. cxxix. zofe, Reyment off kerchens one your hed. 

8. €1450 Cow. Wyst. xxxii. (Shaks. Soc.) 318 Sche[Veronyca] 
whypyth his face with her kerchy. ..I xal them kepe from 
alle mysese, T’hat lokyn on thi kerchy. 

tbh. = Amicel2, Obs. rare. 

1552-3 (uz. Ch. Goods Staffs. in Ann. Lichfield 1V. 80 
One albe & karcheffe to the same..one vestement of whyte 
sateyn with albe & karcheffe to the same. : 

+ e@. A woman who wears a kerchief. sovce-zse. 

1700 Daypen Fables, Wife's T. 245 The proudest kerchief 
of the court shall rest Well satisfied of what they love 
the best [cf CHaucer IVife's 1. 162]. 

2. A covering for the breast, ncck, or shoulders ; 
a breast-kerchief or neckerchief. 


13.. Gaw. 4 Gr Aunt. 954 Kerchofes..wyth mony cler | 
perlez Hir brest & hir bry3t prote bare displayed. ¢1460 _ 


[Another form of 


KERF., 


Russert BL, Nurture goo On his shuldur about his nek 
a kercheff bere must lye. 1552 Huzort, Kerchiefe for the 
hrest, pectoralis fascia. 1807-8 W. Irvine Sadmag, (1824) ¢ 
[If] Mrs. Oldmixon pins her kerchief a hair’s-breadth awry. 
1871 13. Tavtor Faust (1875) 1. vii. 115 Get me a kerchief 
from her breast. 

3. A handkerchief. 

1815 Soutuey Roderick xxi. 136, ] ween That a thin ker- 
chief willdry allthe tears, 1821 Byron 77ve Foscari I. i. 103 
Waving kerchiefs, and applauding hands. 1847 WueweLt 
tr. Jlermann und Dorothea in Eng. Ilexam. Transl. 66 
Each one wipes his brow with his kerchief. 

b. Acloth resembling a kerchief or handkerchief. 

1877 J. D. Cuampers Divine Worship 273 Besides these 
(habeavelsl there ought to be two other white linen ker- 
chiefs. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as kerchief cloth, t launder, 
t people, taking, -turban, 

1483 Churchw. Acc, St. Mary Hill Lond. (Nichols 1797) 97 
For bur yinge the Kerchiefe Launder’s doghtei. 1566 Eng.Ch. 
Furniture (Peacock 1866) 68 A kerchef clothe and a crosse 
clothe solde,.by the said church wardens. 1636 Davenant 
Platonic Lovers v. Dram, Wks. 1872 11. 88 Many of these 
uffany Young kerchief people. 1833 L. Ratcnie Hand. dy 
Loire 182 Some of the women wore a kerchief-turban of the 
giuudiest colours. 1843 Marrvat AZ. } Jolet xxvii, Kerchief- 
taking is a most common joke in ‘lexas. 

Ke'rchief, v. [f. prec.] “ans. To attire or 
covcr with a kerchief; in pa. Aple. and ffl. a. 
Kerchiefed (k5-atfift). 

1600 Look About You xxiv. in Hazl. Dodsley VIL. 434 I'll 
ne'er go more untruss‘d, never be kerchiefd. 1632 Mitton 
L’enseroso 123 Mor ,.kercheft in a comely cloud. 1813 
Scoit 7rrernt. ui. Tnterl. 1, Some phantom... With limb of 
lath and kerchief'd chin. 1855 Sixc.ei0Nn ! ¢rgi? I. 329 Be 
kerchieft o'er thy tresses, muffled up In crimson hood. 

+ Kere, obs variant of guere, CHOIR, 

¢ 1400 7 yevisa’s Iligden (Rolls) V1. 465 Clerkes fliz be tra- 
vayle of Pe queere [v. 7 kere] and spended pe catel of holy 
cherche. 

‘+ Kere, syncopated f. kever, Coven v.2, to recover. 

61475 Anturs of Arth. 201 (Douce MS.) If..couentes in 
cloistre mizte here... be of care. 1515 Scot, /feld 505 Chris- 
topher Savadze was downecaste that kere might he never ! 

+ Kere, variant of Cam v., Obs., to go. 

1535 Scot, Field 192 Yhen the mightie Lord Maxewell.. 
kered to his King with carefnl tydings. 

Kere‘ctomy. Szg. [f. Ken(a)- + Gr. éxropy 
cutting out+-Y. Cf. keratectomy.) Excision of the 
outer layers of the cornea (Mayne 1855). 

Kerf (k5if). Forms: a. 1 cyrf, 4 kyrf, 5 kirf, 
6 kyrfe. B. 4-7 kerfe, (4-5-ff(e), 4- kerf, (9 
dial, eurf, kurf). y. See Carr. [OE. oz, app. 
—*hurbt-, £. *kurb- (cf. ON. hurf-r chip, kyzfa to 
cut), ablaut-form of *kerd, stem of OF. ccorfan to 
Carve. Hence ME. £777, giving later 4erf and 
harf; cf. kernel and carnel from ME. krrnel, OE. 
cyrnel. Cf. (with different stem vowel) Du. Zer/, 
Ger. herb, kerbe; also ON. kjarf, Icel. kerf, 
bundle (of twigs, etc.), Sw. Aavfve sheaf] 

1. ‘The act of cutting or carving; a cut, stroke ; 
t+ power of cutting. Now rare. 

er000 /ELEuic Flom. Il, 406 ‘“Ele treow de ne wyrcd 
godne wastm bid forcorfen...’ Be disum cyrfe sprac se 
Ilaclend on odre stowe, 13.. Gaz. & Gr Ant. 372‘ Kepe 
pe cosyn’, quoth be kyng, ‘pat pou on kyif sette’. 1390 
Gowen Conf. 11. 132 With sondri kerf and pourtreture Thei 
made of goddes the figure. 1398 ‘Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 
xvil, clxavii. (MS. Bodl.) If. 234 b/1 Pe kuttinge [of vines} 
schal be aslonte..so pat in be oper side afore be knotte pe 
kerfe schal passe. 1892 Vizerutty tr. Zola'’s Débacle 289 
Then, with a single kerf of the saw, he lopped them off. 

+b. Humorous term for a company of pantry- 
men. O45. 

1486 Lh. St. Aléans F vij, A Kerff of Panteris ; a Credens 
of Seweris; an vnbiewyng of Kerucris [1678 Pinups 
(ed. 4) App., A Aez/ of Panthers (among some Venatory 
writes), is taken for a company of Panthers.] 

2. The result of cutting; the incision, notch, slit, 
ete., made by cutting, esp. by a saw. 

1§23 liuiznens. 2/56. § 136 Bycause it [a saw] is thyn, it 
wyll cut the narowe kyrfe. 1664 LEvetyn Sylva 1776) 
132 Cut your kerfe near to the ground, but have a care 
the Tree suffer not in the fall. 1792 Detkxape /Y/ese. 
New Hampsh. W1. 156 The felling of such a tree must 
require much labour, since those of but one inch have eight 
or ten strokes, distinctly marked, and a very good kerl is 
allowed. 1822-16 J. Smita /’anoramna Sc. & Art 1 99 
The saw, when cutting, takes away the wood at the two 
sides of the kerf. 1890 W. J. Goxvnon /ruundry 121 A 
matter-of-fact place is a sawmill. .. Its great problem is how 
to minimize the ‘kerf’, the kerf being the track of the saw. 

+b. fg. The furrow made by a ship’s keel. rave. 
¢1422 Hocctrve Learn to Die 203 As a ship bat is 
sayllynge.. Whos kerfe nat fownden is whan past is shee. 

3. The place at which a trce or branch is or has 
been cut across; the cut end or surface cither on 
a felled or pruned tree, 

¢ 1420 Palled. on Husb. 1. 190 Turne euery kirf aweyward 
from the grape; Lest droppyng do hit harm. 1664 Evetys 
Sylva 85 A Tree..thirteen foot diameter at the Kerf, or 
cutting place neer the Root. /é/d. 92 One foot of Viniber 
neer the Root (which is the proper kerfe, or cutting place) 
is worth three farther off. 1677 Por Ox/fordsh. 161 ‘The 
Oaks had none of them any roots, but plainly cut off at the 
kerf, as is used in felling Timber. 1868 BiacKcey ord 
Gosstp (1869) 161 (E. D. D.) A woodinan will say that a 
felled tree ‘measures so and so, not counting the kurf’. 

4. A piece or quantity cut off; a cutting (of 


anything). 


KERFED. 


1678 Puitttrs ed. 4) App. s.v., Among Woodmen Kerf 
signifieth a parcel of Loppings of wood. 1730 in Swayne 
Churchiv. Acc. Sarum (1896) 352 Canying away a Kerfe 
of half a foot of earth. 1890 Cent. Dict., Kerf, in a cloih- 
shearing machine, the wool taken off in one passuge through 
the cutter. 

5. Comb. as + kerf-shears. 

1356 in Riley We, London (1868) 233 ]4 small) anfeldes 
[for goldsmiths, and 2] kea foheres. : 

Hence Ke rfed a., having kerfs or slits. Kerfing- 
machine, a machine for sawing kerfs in a board 

Knight Dict. Afech. 1875). 

Kerf, obs. pa. t. of Carve v. 

|| Keri (kérz-) //eb. O. 7. Also k’ri, q'ri. 
[Jleb., imp. of nap gaa to read.J In the Hebrew 
text of the O. T., the word, given in the margin, 
to be stibstituted in reading for that standing in 
the text) Keruin), the latter having been retained by 
the Masoretes as evidenced by MSS. or tradition, 


though considered crroncons or unintelligible. 

1644 Mitton Areof. (Arb.) 46 Ask a Talmudest what ails 
the inodesty of his marginall Keri, that Moses and all the 
Prophets cannot persuade him to pronounce the textuall 
Chetiv. 1659 Br. Wauron Consid, Considered 112 Certain 
marginal nutes nn the Hebrew Libles, where the Keri is the 
word that inust be read, placed in the margin, with a “7: 
the Ketth, or word wiiiten in the text, marked wilh a litile 
circle or cipher. 1881 W. R. Swatn Odd Jest. in Jew. Ch. 
ili 16 ‘These notes are called Keris, the word Keri being 
the inperative ‘read! “The expression actually written in 
the teat, but not uttered is called Keibib (written). 

Keri.e, variants of Ketti, MERRIE. 

+Kerimery. 0¢s. rare. Also kermery, 
kyrymyry. [a. Al dyryuiyry, hermery.) 1Filigree 
work. 

1424 in Sir I. Palgrave ntient Kal. & /nvent. 1336 1). 
117 Iter i hanap d ore covre del ovrage d un kyryniyiy 
1437 /o¢/. 166 Item i peire basyns d arg dorrez chacez 
& pounsonez. .faitzde kermery. 1449 264d. 202 Itemicup,c 
of gold coverd of kerimery werk. 

|| Kerion (kierign,. ath. [a. Gr. npior, Lit. 
“honey-comb’.J] A pustolar folliculitis of the 
scalp (Quain Drel. Afed. 1832). 

Kerite (kieratt. [f. Gr. «np-ds wax + -1TE1; 
named by the inventor A. G. Day \1866).] A kind 
of artificial caoutchouc for coating telegraph wires, 
inade with tar or asphaltum, oils and sulphur. 

1895 Knicnt JWJech. Dict, s.v., Yhe principal use of kerite 
has been as an insulating material in telegiaphy. 

+ Kerle, obs. forms of Cant sd.t 

¢1489 Caxton Blunchardyn 173 Men sayen that ‘ofa 
kerle may nought come but poyson and fylth ’, 1654 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes i. i- 65 As the Scotch Ketle saith. 

Kerlew e, obs. forms of CuRLEW, 

Kerling, variant of car/ing, Canuine!, 

Kerloce k, variants of CHarLock: ef. Kepiock, 

@ 1387 Sinon Barthol. (Anecd Oxon.) 36 Rapistrium, i. 
kerloc. 1879 Britten & Howtann Plaut-n., Aerlock jin 
Gloucester, etc.]. 

Kermes (k5:1m/z, -méz). Forms: 6-7 ehermez, 
(8 chermes), 7 kermez, (cremes\, 7- kermes. 
See also ALKERMES. [= I. kermés, It. chermes, 
Sp. carmes, Pg. hermes, ad. Ar. aud Pers, 28 
girmis (whence also carmine, cramoisy, crimson).] 

1. The pregnant female of the insect Coccs elicits, 
formerly supposed to be a berry; gathered in large 
quantities from a species of evergreen oak in S. 
Europe and N. Africa, for use in dyeing, and for- 
merly in medicine; the red dye-stuff consisting of 
the dried bodies of these insects; = ALKERMES I. 

1610 W. Fotktncuam Art of Survey iv. ii. 81 Drugs, 
as Mechoacan, Kermez, Methium, Jectc.} 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 738 The Scarlet Powder, which they call Kerniez. 
1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece \. iv. 245 Yo which add Juice of 
Chermes 1 Pound. 1774 Gotpsm Vat. //ist. (1362) 11. av. 
vi. 551 An insect of great use in medicine, is that.. known 
by the name of the Kermes. 1816 J. Smits Panorama Sc. 
4 -irt 11. 537 Kermes has not been inuch used since the 
art of brighlening cochineal with tin was discovered. 1865 
Morn, Star § Apr., Plants infested by the aphis grub, 
weevil, kermes, cochineal, or tipula, 

2. The small evergreen species of oak (Quercus 
coccifera) on which this insect lives. More fully 
kermes oak. 

1598 Sytvester Du Sartas u.i.1. Eden 600 There grows 
..the Chermez. which on each side arms, With pointed 
prickles, all his precious arms. 1718 OzeLitr Tournefort's 
Voy. \. 177 Vhe island. .is fertile in fine plants, and covered 
with Lentisks, Kermes, and Cistus’s. 1858 Hoce !’ez. 
Kingd. 698 Quercus cocifera. .is called the Kermes Oak. 

Amorphous trisulphide of antimony, of a 
brilliant red colour. More fully kermes mineral. 

1753 Cuampers Cyc/, Supp. s.v., The kermes mineral was 
a preparation of Glauher., made public in 1720. /érd., The 
more the kermes contains of a regulus easily revivified, the 
more it proves emetic. 1795 Kirwan Flew. Alin. (ed. 2) 
Il. 251 Mr. Sage thinks it [Red Antimonial ore] a natural 
Kermes. 1831 J. Davies Jlaunal Mat. Med. 328 When 
administered in the dose of a few grains, kerines acts as an 
emetic. 1857 Sempte Diphtheria 10 Kermes mineral. 

4. alirib. and Comb., as kermes-berry, grain, 
insect (= sense 1); hermes lake (see quot. 1850). 

1671 Ray Corr. (1848) 46, 1 did not then suspect it to be 
anything akin to the Kerines kind. 1673 ~— Journ. Low C. 
457 As for the grains tbemselves they are so like the 
Acermes grains. 1676 Grew Exper. Luctat. Menstr. i. 
$15 Kermes-berries, commonly, but ignorantly, so called. 
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1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 213/2 Vhe Kermes insect, which 
yields so brillant and permancnt a blood-red dye. 1850 
Weace Dit. Terms, Kermes lake, an ancient pigment. 

Kermesite (ka umezait'. Win. [Named 1832, 
f. KenmesS+-1TE1.] Native red antimony, a com- 
pouns of the oxide and sulphide, oceurring in 
six-sided prismatic crystals of a cherry-red colour. 

1843 I, J. Carman J/i2. 61 Kermesile. Sulphuret of Oxide 
of Autunony, 1887 Matcer Wry, /udia 62 Kermesite and 
cervantite are found in connection with. stibuite. 

|| Kermis (koumis . Forms: 6 kirkemesse, 
7 carmas, kermas, kirmish, 7- kermis, § kear- 
mas, y kermesse, kirmesse. [a. Du. kermus 

earlier ker-, divmuisse:—orig. kerk-, kirkmisse , 
f. kirk Wark + mis Mass: cf, MIIG. trimesse, 
G. ktrmes, kirms (also kirchmesse , OF ris. (serk- 
misse, ON. kirkyumessa\ Norw. t kyormes, -messe, ; 
I. kermesse; orig, the mass or serviee on the annt- 
versary of the dedication of a chureh, on which 
also was helda yearly fair or festival. (Cf. St.Giles’s 
Fair in Oxford.) In the Low Countries, parts of 
Germany, etc.: A pertodical (properly, annual, 
fair or carnival, charaeterized by much noisy merry- 
making. A'so U.S. an imitation of this, usually 
got up for charitable purposes. 

1577 Harrison /ugland u. xvii. (1877) 1. 303 Albeit some 
vf lhem |fairs] are not miuch better than the common 
kirkemesses-beyond the sea, yet there are diueise nul 
inferiour to the greatest marts in Eurepe. 611 1... Wint- 
AKER in Coryat Cramle bija, Dutch Pafpigeay and 
Carmas gay ) Margin. N kind of drunken Dulch faire held 
on Sundaies and holidates in afternoones in Sommer tine). 
1641 Evetyn Yiary 28 July, It was now Kermas, or 
a fair, inthistown. 1695 Divoen Parad Poetry y Puint. 
Whs 713at XVIE. 305 The painting of clowns, the representa 
tion of a Dutch hermis. 1756 Mus. Carptrwoun Lett. 4 
FJrnts. (1884) 108 Ay we came through Harlem, it was 
Kearinas, which is a great fair, whiem all the lowns in 
Holland hold once every year 1818 /,ackw. A/ag. 111. 
406 It would have done the readers good, To see the pair 
tu kerk or keimis going. 1883G. 11. Burcutos in Harpers 
Maz. Apr. 6390/1 Me arrived during the wildest powwow 
of the ‘kerniesse | Holland] 1888 Aos’ou (Mas<.) raul. 12 
Dec. 1/8 Salem Mechanic Light Infantiy Kirmess .. is 
destined to prove a brilhant success. 

Kern, kerne (ksin , sé.) Forms: 4- kerne, 
6 karn(e, 6-8 kearne, 6-kern. [ad. Ir. ces/hern, 
ceatharn), pronounced (kehérn or | ke‘arn), Ofr, 
cetlern, OCelt. kefer na, a band of foot-soldiers ; 
adopted in Eng. not only in tts collective sense, 
but also to denote an individual soldier, =the Irish 
cetthearnach, ceatharnach, whence KERNaucH. Cf. 
KETHERIN and CaTi ran, representing adoptions of 
cetthern or the synonymous Se. Gael. ceatharn, 
ata time when the dental was still } ronounced. 

Stanyhuist (Deser. /re/. vii.) gives a fanciful derivation of 
ceithern from ceath or cith shower, and ifrinn hell. 
‘Kerne signifieth (as noble men of deepe iudgenient in- 
fomed me) a shower of liell. because they are taken for no 
better than for rakchels, In later Irish cearn (for ceatharn) 
is used in the sense of * banditui ’.J ; 

1. //'st, A light-armed Irish foot-soldier (cf. 
quot. 1690, ; one of the poorer clazs among the 
“wild Insh’, from whom such soldiers were drawn. 


Sometimes applied to Scottish Highlanders. ) 

Stanyhurst divides the followers of an Irish chief into five 
classes—daltins or boys, grooms, kerns, gallowglasses, and 
hoisemen. 

1351 Ordin, Dubl. & Kilk. ii. in 10th Rep. Mist. ASS. 
Como. App. v. 257 Si nul..ne tiegne hernes, hobelours ne 
udives gentz enterre. /d:d., Que kerne ou nul altre prenge 
nul maneie des vitailles ou altre bien. 1358 Ord Hibern., 
31 Edw. //7, m. 11, 12 (Blount Law Dict.) Nec non de illis 
qui dicuntur homines ociosi. et malefactoribus, qui etiam 
Kernys dicuntur. 1423 Rodls Parlt. 1V. 199/1 What tyme 
the same Kernes hadde hym in governance, they bette hym. 
1556 W. Towrsox in Haklnyt /oy. (1589) 112 The South 
part of Irelande .. he country people which were wilde 
Kernes. 1593 Suaks. Rich. //,11 1. 156 Now for our Erish 
warres, We must supplant those rough 1ug-headed Kernes, 
Which liue like venom 1600 Dymmox /velaud (1843) 7 
The kerne is a kinde of footeman, sleightly armed with a 
sworde, a targett of woode, or a bow and sheafe of arrows 
with barbed heades, or els 3 dartes. 1700 Drynen Fables 
Ded. 58 Hibernia, prostrate a: your feet... The sturdy 
kerns in due subjection stand. 1810 Scott Lady of L. v. 
xiv, Soars thy presumption then so high Because a wretched 
kern ye slew? 1873 Dixos Two Queens I. av. viii. 227 He 
was..bribing Irish ene? to rise against the English rule. 

b. In collective sense: tovig. a troop or band 
of Irish foot-soldiers (o4s.). 

iqzz tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 133 He slowe the 
same Waltere wyth a grete kerne dyscomfitid. 1550 .tevs 
Privy Counc. Eng, (1891) 111. 79 To paie the waiges of the 
Kerne being at Chester and at London. 1612 Davies IVhy 
Ireland, etc. (1787) 182 Horsemen and kern should not be 
imposed upon the common people, to be fed and maintained 
by them. 1633 T. Strarrorp Pac. Avb. 1. iv. 11810) 58 Iohn 
Pilz Thomas accompanied with one hundred Kerne. 1813 
Scott Rokeby v. x, I’ve seen a ring cf rugged kerne, With 
aspects shaggy, wild, and stern. 1872 Deeside /ales 125 
(E. D. D.) ‘The kern were makan’ aff wi’ a stirkie frae 
Rhineton as well. 

2. fransf. Arustic, peasant, boor; tconlentpluously 
vag bond, raseal (ods.). Now rare. 

1553 GrimaLDE Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 82 He commaunded 
a kerne and hym also..be prynted with Thracean markes, 
to goo beefore with a drawne swoorde. 1582 STANYHURST 
Eneis uw. (Arb.) 43 What curst Myrmidones, what karne 
of canckred Vlisses? 1600 Hottanp Lizy ui. Ixix. 135 The 
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countrie kernes that fled (to Rome,)..reported more foule 
and cruel] outrages. 1656 Ihi.ot nt Glossogr. s.v., We take 
a Aer nost commonly for a Farmer or Country Buntpkin. 
1856 W. E. Avtous Sothwedl (1 57) 2 ‘Lhe villain kernes 


Who keep me fettered here. 

Kern, s/.2 rare. [A word of late appearance: 
related to Kern v.! and Kernen Cl Mu. 
kern e, Du. kern), OG. cherno (MING. kerne, 
G. kern), ON. 4yarnt (Da. karne, Sw. karna) 
kernel, pip, ete.; but it may repr. an OL. *eyrne; 
cl. Norw. Ayrne gtain, and see CRN sd.] 

+l. Kermel of anut. Qés. 

1570 Levins Manip. 81/39 Kerne of a nut, nucleus. 

2. A giain ot wheat, sand, etc.), Hence Kern- 
store. ?coarse-grained sandstone; or perh. oulite. 

1753 Citampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Aern-stone, Vhe little 
giains cf sand are still visible in all parts of this stone, and 
sue what induced the pecple to call it heru stone, as the 
call these derns, or kernels. 1867 Kock Fis an’ Nell cxiii, 
With that Jones hulled out a kern. 1880 Bracksiore 
Mary Anerley 1. 57 Grained with kerns of manim'd thought, 

Kern (ksin), 50.8 Printing, [bor *carn, a. F. 
carne ‘projectug angle, nib of a quill pen’, a 
northern form (for *charne) :—L. eardinem hinge.] 
A part of a metal type projecting beyond the hody 
cr shank, as the curled head of f and tail of j, as 
formerly made, and jarts of some italic letters. 

Cf Keunetn ppl. a.*) 

1683 Moxon Mech. Prcre , Printing xix. ?7 Vivery neat 
Letter is turned with ats Nick duwnwards, that the Kern of 
each Letter may lie over the Veard of its next. 1824 
J. Jounsen 7ypogr. IL. 655 Avru of a Letter, that part 
which hangs over the budy or shank. 

Kern k5n), vl Now chicfly draZ, Forms: 3-4 
curne, 4 kurne, 4-7 kerne, 7 kearn, (quern), 7- 
kern. (ME. serne, curne (cf. G. kornen, kirnen, 
Norw. 4yrna , app. repr. OE. *cyrnan:—OTcut. 
*kurnjan, {. kurno-: see Corn sh 

An OF. cyrnian is app. implied in the obscure gloss 
Re eyruode (cambas) in Napier's O. £. Glasses 26,15.[ 

L. aair. Of corn: Vo form the hard grains in the 
car, to seed; = Corn v.6. Also of fruit: To set. 
_ 1297 R. Grove. | Rolls) 10944 Pe pridde time bo egrene corn 
insumnerssoldecurne. 1422 tr, Seercta Secret., Priv. Priv. 
141 Reyne  makyth herbis..cornys, treis and rootes 
sprynge, blowe, and kerne. 1591 Percivatr 5p. Dit, 
Granar, to kerne as corne doth, sm grana durescere. “4 
Poor Man's Plea 5 \he conti: ued good Weather. gave the 
Corn so much time to knit and kearn, as they call it. 
1744 50 W. Eis WVod. //usbandm. U1. t.150 Unless wheat 
blu ans well, it cannot kern well. 1880 18” Cormivall Gloss. 
sv. Aerucd,’ Vhe apple bluwths have kerned’. 1897 Brack- 
more Darte! 63 While the corn began to kern. 

th. tans. To make into hard grains. Cds. 
a1571 Jewet Serm. WVatt.ix. 37-8 The cern. wasripened 
and kerned by the Spirit of God. @ 13722 Liste //usd. 11752) 
159, | told in those chests five compleat grains full kerned. 
+2. trans. To cause to granulate; to make (salt) 
into grains; = Corn vz. 1. Obs. 

1600 Haxcuyr Voy. (1810) TEL. 147 Salt kerned on the 
rocks very white. 1628 Vhe MWorld Enc. by Sir F. Drake 9 
Salt..is increased upon the sands by the flowing of the sea, 
and the heate of the Sunne kerning the same. 1726G. Roverts 
4 hears’ Vay. 262 If too deep, thuse Hollows. .could not, in 
so short time, kern any Salt ; 

b. ‘lo eover with crystalline grains of salt; 
to salt ‘meat); = Conn v. 3. Ods. exc. dial, 

1613, Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 333 note, If..a bird 
toucheth it with her wings they are kerned with salt. 1687 
Rycaut //ist. Turkes V1. 101 Masis, Yards, and Decks 
were querned with a white Salt. 1721 awry, To Aera, 
tocorn, lo salt or powder, as Beef, Pork, etc. 1886 Etwortuy 
W. Somerset Word-bk. s.v. Kerued, Vhaull be a beautiful 
bit when he's well a kerned—not to zalt. | ea 

e. intr. Of salt, sugar, etc.: To crystallize in 
grains; to granulate; =CoRN wv. 2. Obs. exc. dtal, 

1657 R. Licox Larbadoes (1673) go A liquor..which they 
call Temper, without which, the Sugar would continue a 
Clammy substance and never kerne. 1697 Damrter Voy, I. 
iii, 56 ‘Ihe Salt begins to kern, or grain, in April. 1753 in 
CuHampers Cyel. Supp. s.v. [of salth 1880 IV. Cornwall 
Gloss. s.v. Kerned, Metal fixed or concreted around quartz 
is also said ‘to have kerned’. 5 . 

P Halliwell's £erwe ‘to sow with corn’, copied by later Dicts., 
isanerror: in Purvey's /sa. xxviii. 24, misquoted by: him, the 
correct reading is derue, carve. The old ed. of Roland 
& 1, has also &erne for kerve in line 312, So in various 
other cases. 

Kern ‘kiim), v.2 Printing. [f. Kern 50.3] 
/rans. To furnish (a type) with a kern; to make 
a kern on. Henee Kerner, a workman who 
makes or adjusts kerned type. 

1683 Moxon .Wech, Exerc., Printing xix.» 5 Amongst the 
Italick-Letters many are to be Kern’d, some only on one side, 
and soine both sides. The Kern'd-Letters are such as have 
part of their Face hanging over one side or both sides of 
their Shanck. /d¢d. xiii. P 4 They .. left the Letier-Kerner, 
after the Letter was Cast. to Kern away the Sholdering- 
1824 J. Jouxson 7yfogr. 11. 23 Some founders have been 
more liberal than others in kerning letters. 1865 Standard, 
Police News (May) [A witness described himself as a kerner 
in Messrs..’s letter foundry]. 

Kern, variant of Kikn s4.1,?,andv. 

+ Ke-rnaugh. 0és. rare. [a. Ir. ceitheirneach, 
ceatharnach : see KERN sb.1] An Irish (or High- 


land) kern. 

1535 St. Papers Hen, V/TI, 11. 242 He was inforced to leue 
horses, and goo to woodes, as a kernaugh. 1556 .4ez 3-4 
Phil. & Mary in Bolton Stat. Lref. (1621) 255 No cottier nor 
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labouring man in husbandry nor horseboy, nor kernaugh shall 
not buy any horse. 1822 D. Stewart Highlan:ters Scot. 
(1825) 1. il. go There was a peculiar class called Kearnachs. 
--Some of these Kearnachs died in my remembrance. 
Kerned (k5ind), ff/. 2.1 [f. Kern v.1 

a. Of ccreal grains or fruit: (Ill or well) formed, 
set, or hardened. Said also of acrop. +b. Ofsalt: 
(Small, large, hard, etc.; -giained. Obs. ce. dral. 

= Cornepa.t2. d. Ofore: sce quot. 1850. 

1602 Carew Coruzvad/ 20b, An ill kerned, or saued Harvest, 
sone emptieth their old store. ¢1682 J. Cotuxs Salt ¥ 
Fishery 53 It is a pure hard kerned Salt. 1847-78 Hacti- 
WELL, Avrhed bee/, salted beef. Z/ants. 18530 WeEALE Dict. 
Terms, Kerned, 2 term applied to a heap of mundic or 
copper ore hardened by lying exposed to the sun. 1855 
Pall Mall G. 11 July s/z ‘the straw was about six feet 
long, and the grain exceedingly well kerned, 

Kerned kind, ppl. a.2 Printing. [f. KERN 
v2) Said of a type which has its top or bottom 
projecting beyond the square metal or shank, 

1683 [see Kern v.*], 1688 R. Horme Armoury i, 122/2 
Kern, or Kerned Letter; such as have part of their face 
hanging over..their Shanks. 1824 J. Jounson 7yfovr. Il. 
22 In Koman, f and jare the only kerned letters; but, in 
Italic, ¢, g, 7, 4, yare kerned on one s:de,and_ fon both sides 
of its fave, Zéid., Most Italic capitals are kerned on one 
side of their face. 

{(Kerned, error for kerwed, CARVED, castrated. 

1655 MouretT & Bennet /lealth's Luiprov. (1746) 126 
Beasts, kerned Fowls, and barren Fish..as an Ox amongst 
Beasts, a Capon amonast [Lirds, and a Pike wounded in the 
Belly. 1661 Lovett J/ist, Anim. & Alin. \sagoge, The 
males are more strong. . but the kerned are ofa better nature.] 

Kernel ka unél), 56.1 Forms: a. 1 eyrnel, 
2-6 curnel, 3-6 kurnel, § curnyll, 6- -ell’, 
5 8 cornel, 6-ell), 6coornel/l. 8. 3-7 kirnel, 
(4 -elle, 6-7 -ell), 5-6 kyrnel, (-ele, etc.) ¥. 
5-7 kernell, -e, 4- kernel. 6. 4-6 karnel, 4-7 
carnell, (6 -ill), 5-7 carmel. [OL cyrie/, dim. of 
corn sced, grain, Corn :—OTeut. *huriilo-. Cf, 
(without umlaut) MUG. sore? a grain, MDnu. 
cornel coarse meal; also MDu. kernel (f. ern; sec 
Kren 56.2). OF, eyrnel gave ME. curnel in south. 
and &zrxe/ in mid]. and north. dial.; from curzel 
came cornel, coornel, while kirnel became kernel, 
whence again cariel.] 

+1. A seed; esp. the secd contained within any 
fruit; the pip of an apple or similar fruit ; a grape- 
stone. Ods. cxc. aral. 

a, cx000 “ELFric //om. 1. 236 Men zeseod oft pxt of anum 
lytlim cyrnele cymd micel treow. crzg0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 
7/218 Ane Appel pare-of he nam And bi-tok Seth preo 
curneles par-of. 13.. Crcation (Vernon MS.) in Horstm. 
Altengl, Leg. (1878) 226 Preo curnels of an appel pe angel 
tok. ¢ 1420 Pallad. on I1usd. x. 163 By cornels or sleuynge 
The bisynesse of settynge [apples] ful wel spende is. 1572 
Mascatt Plant. & Graff (1592) 61 Apples, ..in a leape 
yeere (as some do say) the Curnelles or Pepines, are turued 
contrarie. 1653 J. Hate /’aradoxcs 96 They may dye by 
the cornel of the grape. 1738 [G. Satu] Curtous Relat. 
II. v. 150 Take some of the Cornels of Pine-Apples. 

B. a@1300 Cursor M. 1385 Mani kirnels of a tre mast. 
a1400-so Alerander 2070 The kyng..on pe kirnels [= 
onion-seed] bote. ¢1440 /romp. Parv. 276,1 Kyrnel of 
frute, granum, granedlum, 1573 Tusser flusd, (1878) 85 
Sowe kirnels and hawe, where ridge ye did drawe. 1632 
Sanverson Ser. 554 A kirnell sprowt and grow into a tree. 

y. 1495 Srevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvu. cxxii. (W. de W.) 
684 Whan the pyne appyll kernell shall be vsed : it nedyth to 
hete easely all the pyne appyll vpon coles. 1599 H. Buttes 
Dycts drie Dinner C vij, Granatum, or Pome-granate, of 
his multitude of grains or kernels. 1601 Suaxs. Ad's Wedd 
W, lit. 276. 1650 Futter Pisgah n. x. 219 Grapes of goodly 
greatness; yea the Hebrews report them to have been 
without any kernels. 1764 HarMer Odserv. it. v. 209 
‘The pounded kernels of dates. 1863 Barxes Dorset Gloss., 
Kernel,..commonly applied to the pips of pomaceous fruit. 

8. ¢1375 Cursor VM. 1385 (Laud) ‘Thise carnellis lest & most 
Come from the holy gost. 1375 Creation 800 in Horst. 
Altengl, Leg. (1878) 134 Pat angel 3af him pre Karnelis of 
pat appel-tre. 1534 More 7 reat, on Passion Wks. 1282/2 All 
the sowre crahes..do take theyr sowrenes of the carnell 
whereof the tree grew. 1609 Biste (Douay) Ps. viii. Comm., 
The huskes and carnels [of grapes] cast to hogges. 

2. The softer (usually edible) part contained 
within the hard shell of a nut or stone-fruit. 

ex1000 Sa.c. Leechd. 111. 134 And opera hnutena cyrnlu. 
e175 Lamb, Hom. 79 Me breked be nute for to habbene 
be curnel. c1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14682 
Luytel notes Fey toke, & holede bem, be kerneles out schoke, 
1377 LANGL. P. Pl. B. x1. 253 After pat bitter barke Is a 
kirnelle [vw ». curnel] of conforte. c1440 Gesta Rom. Wi. 
373 (Addit. MS.) The ape wil gladly Ite the kyrnell of the 
note, for it is swete. 1526 Prler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 5b, 
As the shale of the nut to be broken that he may fede of the 
cornell. 1583 Stunpes Axat. Adbns. u. (1882) 72 Bicause 
he cannot come by the carnell at the first, will therefore cast 
awaie both the nutand the carnell. 1640 QuarLes Zuchirtd. 
i. xxxvi, He..casts away the Kirnell, because hee hath 
lost the Shell. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 419 We slight the 
precious kernel of the stone, And toil to polish its rough 
coat alone. 1855 Kincsiey //erew. xii, A man ..so strong 
that he could shake a nut till the kernel went to powder. 

3. The body of a secd within its husk or inte- 
guments: a. A grain of wheat or other cereal or 


graminaceous plant. ; 

a12z25 Aucr. R. 260 Heo hreken pe eares bi be weie & 
gniden be cornes [.1/S. 7. curnles} ut. 1483 Caxton Cato 
2b, At theyre ful rypyng there 1s no carnel ne good corn 
but chaff for the mooste parte. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie 
Dinner Eviijb, Rize. Bright and cleare kernels, like 
Pearles Margarite. 1610 A. WiLLET Dastiel1g5 The henne 
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+. contemneth a pearle, and preferreth a barley curnell. | orcsfry IV. A/v 65 *Kernel-breaking machines have been 


1744-50 W. Exuis Jos, J/usban (mm. U1. 1. 8 Long heads 
(of wheat] full of plump milky kernels, 1891 S. C, Scrtvener 
Our Fields §& Citses 146 Yhe grain could not multiply to its 
natural extent when thirty ker.cls are thrown down upon 
a square foot of soil. 

b. Of other seeds. 

1796 WitHerinc Bret. Plants (ed. 3) If. 307 Seeds thread- 
shaped, containing a kernel at the base, 1838 I’. 'Hoatson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 898 Bonastre employed the same method 
to analyze the husk and the kernel of the seeds [of Jamaica 
pepper]. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1). 251 
Good seed [sainfoin] may be known by the husks being of 
a_ bright colour, the kernel full and plump. 1880 Gray 
Struct, Bot, (ed. 6) 417/2 Kernel, the nucleus of an ovule, 
or of a seed, i. e., the whole body within the coats. 

4. A morbid formation of rounded form in any 
part of the body; esf. an enlarged gland in the 
neck or groin; an inflamed tonsil. Usually in A/. 
Now chiefly dad. 

Ware or waxing kernels, a popular term for enlarged 
lymphatic glands in children, esp. in the neck. 

e1000 Sax. Lecchd. 11. 240 Missenlica adla.. cymelu 
uneadlacnu & bam zelic. ¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 4 Of 
scrofules & glandeles bat bub curnellys bat comyth in be 
fflessch. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 326/1 Of kyrnellys and 
botches of his face. 1528 Paynet Salerne's Regim. R, By 
kyrnels are vnderstande impostumes, whiche commonly 
chance vnder y* arme pittis and in the groynes. 1 Top- 
SELL Four-f. Beasts (1658) 197 ‘Vhe flesh of goats decocted 
in water take[s] away all bunches and kernels in the body. 
rqix Lond. Gaz. No, 4921/4 A Kernel! on the near side of 
his Neck. 1885 I/, Som. IWord-bk., Kernels are very fre- 
quent with some individuals, and are often painful. 

5. A gland or glandular body; a tonsil; a lym- 
phatic gland or ganglion; a rounded fatty mass 
(see quot. 1790). Now rare or dra. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v.1xii. (MS. Bodl.) If. 31/2 Pe 
curnels wnder be tunge pat breceb pe spotell to saue pe 
moube tunge .. [from] greete drynes. c1400 Lan/ranc's 
Ctrurg. 84 Glandeles, bat ben kirnelis [.1/S. B. kurnellys] 
pat ben in fe ground [= groin]. 1533 [tyor Cast. Helthe 
(1539) 31 b, The kernelles and gristell .. if they be well 
digested they make good nourishment. 1607 ToprsELt 
Four J, Beasts (1658) 530 Vhe beginning of this disease ts in 
the Almonds, or kernels of tle throat. 1674 Boyte Excel. 
Theol. 1. iii. 143 That little kernel in the brain, called by many 
writers the Conarion, 1790 W. Marsuact .Widl. Counties 
(1796) 11. (E. D. S.), Acrne?, a bundle of fat before the 
shoulder of cattle: the sht/t, 1893 Boz. A/ed. Frud. 15 Apr. 
812 The thyroid [in the calf] is situated at the upper part of 
the neck..though the lobes are closer together than in nian, 
they are spoken of as two, each being named a ‘kernel’ or 
‘gland’. : 

b. dral. The dug ofaheifer. Craven Dial. (1828). 
6. +a. A granule, as of sand or salt. Oés. 
€1440 Facob's Well 230 Pe kyrnelys of pe grauel or of 

sande arn wyth-oute noumbre. 1564 Brecon Mosegay in 

larly Wks. (Parker Soc.) 206 Who having but a kernel of 

christian salt in his breast, will not hang wholly on this 

God? @ 182g Forsy ! ‘oc, LE. Anglia s. v., A kernel of salt. 
+h. AWining. (See quot.) Obs. rare—'. 

1757 tr. L/enckels Pyritol. 333 Kernel is the best and 
richest small ore, 

7. The nucleus of any structure or formation; 
a core; a centre of formation. 

1641 Brust Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 24 The lambes stones.. 
are accounted a very dainty dish, being fryed with parsley ; 
-,after they are fryed browne, yow are to take of the upper- 
most filmes, and to eate nothinge but the very innermost 
kernells. 1665-6 Paid Trans. |. 301 The Head..having in 
its middle onely one round, but very bright and big Kernel 
or speck. 1692 Ray Drssol, H/ordd ii. (1732) 21 The middle 
Part or as he calls it the Kernel of the Mountain. 1793 
Hocerort tr. Lavater s Phystog. xii. 63 This point may be 
called the kernel of the future bone. 1799 Kirwan Geod. 
Ess. 49 The solid kernel of the globe. 18g0 Le:tcutr. C. O. 
Miller's Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 85 Those images of the gods.. 
in which a kernel of wood was overlaid with ivory and gold. 
1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. I. iv. 186 This settlement, the 
kernel of the great Norman Duchy. 

b. A crystal or alinond-shaped nodule of some 

mineral embedded in a trappean rock or the like. 

1839 Murcuison Silur, Syst. 1. xxxvi. 500 The trap is, for 
the most part, an amygdaloidal greenstone, containing ker- 
nels of white calcareous spar. 

e. A stone consisting of a nodule. 

1892 Skating & Curling 344 (Badm. Libr.), If it can be 
secured as a boulder or kernel, it is perhaps of all stones the 
best. 

8. fig. The core or central part of anything non- 
material; the gist of a narrative, the basis of a 
systcm, etc, 

1556 J. Hevwoop Sfider & F. \xxviii. 73 Of my tale: the 
verie carnell or core, Must stand on two points. 1806 A, 
Knox in Afvem, I. 13 ‘That which ts the kernel of Christi- 
anity —to be spiritually minded. 1843 CartyLe Past & 
Py, w. ii, Wherein lies for him the true kernel of the matter. 

9. atirib. and Conb., as kernel bed, flavour, oil, 
refuse; kernel-bearing, -breaking, -like, adjs. ; 
+kernel-fruit, fruit having seeds or pips (dis- 
tinguished from séone-fruzt); so kernel fruit-tree ; 
+ kernel-relished a., flavoured with seeds or ker- 
nels; kernel-substance, the substance forming 
the nuclens of an ovum or other cell; nuclein; 
+kernel-water: see quot.; +kernel-wort, the 
figwort, Scrophularia nodosa. 

1667 Phil. Trans, 11. 511 ‘Those that are *Kernel-bearing 
Animals, or chewing the Cud. 1693 Evetyn De /a Quint. 
Compl. Gard. Dict. s. v. feds, *Kernel Beds are Nursery 
Beds, wherein the Seed or Kernels of Kernel Fruit are sown 
in order to raise Stocks to Graff upon. 1887 MoLoney 


introduced. 1791 E. Darwin Bot, Gard. u.92 note, Apricot- 
kernels, peach-leaves..and whatever possesses the “kernel- 
flavour. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xvut. 298 Pippin, which 
we hold of *kernell-fruits the king. 1693 Evetyn De da 
Quint. Compl. Gard. 1. Dict. s.v. Fruit, Kernel-Fruit, is 
Fruit that comes of Kernels or Seeds, as Apples, Pears, 
Quinces. 1719 Loxpon & Wise Compl, Gard. 41 Vhe time 
that Kernel Fruit-'lrees require befure they attain toa fit 
Age for Bearing. 1898 P. Manson 7rog. Diseases xxxi. 
472 Hard *kernel-like pieces can be felt in their interior. 
1877 A. B. Horton in Moloney Forestry I”, Afr. (1887) 41 
Second Palm *Kernel Oil. 1708 J. Puitirs Cyder 1. 63 
Blissful Cups Of *Kernell-relish’d Fluids. 1706 Puittirs, 
*“Kernel-water, .. Liquor made of the Kernels of Cherries 
and Apricocks, pounded and steep’d in Brandy. 1597 
Gerarbe Herbal u. cexlv. (1633) 717 Figwort or *Kernel 
Wort is called in Latin S: rophularia major. 

+ Kernel, 54.2. Ods. Foims: a. 3- kernel, 
(//. 3 kerneaus), 4 cernel, 5 kernell. B. (chiefly 
north.) 3-6 kirnel, (s -elle), 4-6 kyrnell, (5 -elle,) 
5-6 kyrnale, (5 -aill, -eill). [a. ONF. Aerme/ in 
same sense, variant (by metathesis) of OF. crenel 
(now ¢rcneau); see CRENEL. A third OF. form, 
carnel, gquarnel(mod.F.carneaz) gave ME.CARNEL 
and Cornen!,] An indentation or embrasure in 
the battlement of a wall; = CrenreL sé.1. Also 
pt. (rarely stzg.) = battlements. 

a1225 Ancr. X, 62 And nis heo..to folherdi, fet halt hire 
heaued baldeliche uord vt iben open kernel... Pe kerneaus of 
i castel beod hire huses burles. a1300 Cursor AZ. 10016 
Pe bailles thre o pat castel, Pat ar sa wel wroght wit kirnel 
[Gotz cernel]. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 326 Wallis 
& kirnels stoute pe stones doun bette. c1400 Rom. Rose 
4195 In the kernels heere and there, Of arblasters grete 
plente were. 1425 Wyxtoun Crox. 1. i. 37 Ane archare in 
a kyrnale stude, ¢1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1, iii. (1869) 2 
At be kernelles ouer be yate..j seyh pe penselles hanginge. 
1560 Rotranp Crt. Venus ut. 586 With subtill wark it was 
sa roborat. Properlie alswa with kirnalis weill quadrat. 
1652 Urqunart Fewed Wks. (1834) 196 Outjetting of kernels, 
erecting of prickets, barbicans, and such like. 

+ Kernel, 54.3, obs. form of Cornrx 3, 

1655 Mouret & Bexnet //ealth's fonprov. (1746) 301 Ker- 
nels or Corneols are of a very astringent and binding Taste. 

Kernel (kaunél), vl Also 5 kyr-, 8 kir-. 
[f. Kerner sé,l 

An OF. cyrndian istmplied in zecyrnlude appla (rendering 
L. mala granata (Napier O. E. Glosses 102/384)).) 

+1. zz2r. To form kernels or seed. Of land: To 
produce grain orcorn. Oés. 

1483 Cath Angel. 204/1 To kyrnelle, granare, granere, 
grancscere, inchoatinunt, 1611 Frorio, {nglandulire,..to 
glandulate, tokernell. 1707 Mortimer //xsé, 1. v. vii. (1708) 
108 In Staffordshire they sow Garden-Kouncivals in the 
Fields, and find them to kernel well. a 172z Liste Husd. 
110 This ground kirnelled very fine. 

2. ¢rais. To enclose as a kernel in its shell. 

1652 Bentowes Theoph. xu. xliv, Though in rough shels 
our bodies kerneld are Our roof is neat. 1869 BLAcKMoRE 
Lorna D. xvii, The lilacs and the woodbines, just crowd. 
ing forth in little tufts, close kernelling their blossom. 

Kernel, v.2 Ods. exc. //is?, Also 5 Sc. kyr-. 
fa. ONF. kerneler, variant of carneler, creneler 
(mod.}. créneler), £. kernel, crenel KERNEL 56.2] 
trans. Yo furnish with embrasures or battlements ; 
to crenellate. (Cf. next.) 

1377 Lanai. P, Pd. B. v. 597 Alle be wallis ben of witte.. 
And kerneled with crystendome, ¢1425 Wyntoun Crov. 11. 
i, 109 And kyrnalit it perfytly. 1610 Hottann Camden's 
Brit. 1. 753 Licence to fortifie and kernel his mansion house, 
that is to embatle it. 1747 Carte //ist. Eng. 1. 688 It is 
evident.. that no body could erect a castle or kernel a house 
+. without a license from the king. 1796 Peace Anonym. 
1X, xxxvV. (1803) 410 The anor-houses..are called..castles 
in case they had the privilege of being Zerned/ed. 

Hence Ke'rnelled /f/. a. 

1706 Puitties, Kernelled Walls, Walls built with Cranies 
or Notches, for the better Conveniency of shooting. 1789 
Branp fist, Newcastle 1. 172 She Keep, or Great Tower.. 
had, no doubt a kernelled battlement. 

Ke-rnellate, v. arch. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. kernelidre: cf. pree. and CARNILATE v.] 
trans. = prec. Hence Ke-rnellated A//. a. 

1851 Turner Dom, Archtt. 1. vi. 260 In..1315, he obtained 
the license to kernellate, or fortify, his house at Bampton. 
1861 C. Innes Sh, Early Se. Hist. 443 A stern square keep 
rudely kernellated. 

Kernelled, -eled (kd-anéld), 2.1 [f. Kerne 
sb. +-ED2.] +a. Of flesh: Full of kernels or 
glands. Ods. bb. Of fruit: Having a kernel. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. \xii. (MS. Bodl,) If. 31/2 
Kerneld and knottye [flesh] filleb and occupieb lere and 
voide place and socowreb be veines and be senewes. 1719 
Lonnon & Wise Com. Gard. 89 The Anjou sweet kernell’d 
Apricot. 184: Mrs. Loupon 1s¢ 5%. Bet. (1845) 24 Most ot 
the kerneled fruits are indehiscent. 

Kernelled, a.2, var. CoRNELED 2, Ods., cornered. 

Kernelless (kS-inéljlés), 2. [f. Kernen sb1+ 
-Lyss.] Without a kernel. 

1879 tr. Lfaeckel’s Evol. Man V1. xvi. 51 We..assumed 
that the egg-cell.. falls back into the kerneil-less cytod stage. 
1881 Graphic 15 Oct. 402/1 Yo pick up and crack tbe 
promising well-husked nut, Lut only to find it kernelless. 

r Kernelling, vé/.5b. Obs. rare. [f. Kennen 
v.1+-1NG1.] The forming of kernels or grains. 

1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VII, c. 10 As well in the sowing of 
the same corne and grayne, as at the riping and kernelling 
of the same. . 

+Kernellish, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. KERNEL 
sb.) + -IsH1 2.) = KERNELLY 1; glandular. 


KERNELLY. 


1543 Traucron Iigo's Chirurg. 1. x.10 The other parte of 
the Mesenteriuin is kernellysh. 

Kernelly, -ely (ko-incli), a. Forms: see Krn- 
NEL 54.) [f. Kernen sd.) +-y, 

+1. Of flesh; Consisting of, or full of, glands; 
glandular. Odés. 

1398 Trevis, Barth, De PR. v.\xii. (MS. Bodl. If. 31/2 
Pere is pre inanere of flessche .. bs brid is curnely. 1541 R. 
Coriano Gaydon's Quest. Chirarg. C iij, Vie other is .. 
cruddyand kymele. 1545 Raynoup Byrth Alanky nde (1564) 
465 Karnels and fatnesse spread abroade euery where on the 
karnelly body. 1548-77 Vicsrv 4 waz. ii. (1888 22 Glandulus, 
knotty, or kurnelly fleshe. 1683 A. Ssare Alna’. forse 1. 
xxiii. (1686) 48 I'hese are glandulous, or kernelly. 

+b. Containing granular concretions, rare—!, 
€1420 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 93 Pee ben pe tokenes of Fe 
cankre.. be hppis ben grete, wan, or blak, hard, and wibinne 
kirnely Jv. r. kernelly). 

2. Of the nature of, or hike, a kernel. 

165s Movrer & Bexner //ealth's Lee (1746) 148 A 
Sow... her Throat {is never void] of Kernelly Apostems. 1667 
Phil. Trans. 11. 511 Kernelly and fleshy substances. 1840 
Jrnl. KR. Agric. Soc. 1. w. 334 A sweet kernel!y taste. 

Hence Ke‘rnelliness, ‘fulness of kernels’, Bailey . 

Kerner: see Kenn v.* 

Kerning (k3-inin), 7d/. 56.1 [f Kern v1 + 
-nGl.] The process of forming into grains; seed- 
ing; guanulation. Also a’r7é., as kerning period, 
-scason, -time; kerning-ground (see qtiot. 1732). 

1669 Wortiwce Syst, Agric. (1681) 135 he greater 
Trees, in their blossoming and kerning-time. 1699 Danser 
Voy. Wow 43 Whe Indians whose business .. iy to gather 
the Salt thus into leaps, wait here by turns all the Kermng 
Season, 1732 W. Entis /'ract. Farmer Gloss. Aerning 
ground is that which, drest well, will produce a great 
quantity of corn, as gravel does. 1744-50 — Vad. (Lushandmn, 
1.1.47 A better kerning of the blossoms. 1894 Agric. Gaz. 
16 July, The kerning period has been so fivourable that 
there is every reason to expect a good yield in proportion to 


straw. 
Kerning (kd:unin), vd/. 54.2 [f. Kenn 7.2 + 
-txG1,) The operation of making kerns on type; 


the making of kerned letters. Also a//7. as kern- 
ing-knife, -stiek, tools used in kerning letters. 

1683 Moxon Aleck. Evverc., Printing six. %§ This Kern- 
ing-stick ix somewhat more than an Handful long. .. He 
also provides a Kerning-knife. 1783 Chanibers's Cycl. s.¥. 
Foundery, Vhese .. are scraped on the broad-sides with 
a knife or file....his operation is called kerning. 1824 
J. Jounson Zyfogr. 11. 22 Vhe kerning of letters, it must 
be owned, may serve inany good purposes. 

+Kernish, a. Obs. rare. [f Kenn si.1 + -1sul.] 
OF, or of the nature of, a kern. 

1581 Dernickr /mrage fred. Ww. Liv b, Yo wounde the hann- 
lesse sorte, it is the Karnishe guise. 1641 Mitton CA, 
Govt. « vii, Ireland that was once the conquest of one 
single Earle with his privat forces, and the small assistance of 
a petty Kernish Prince. 

Kern-stone: sce Krenn 5.2 2. 

Kerography, -lite, var. CEroGrapuy, -LITE. 
Kerosene (ke'rsi), sé. [irreg. f. Gr. «npus 
Wax + -ENE.] A mixture of liquid hydrocarbons, 
a commercial product of the distillation of petro- 
leum; obtained also from coal and bituninous 
shale, and extens:vely used as a lamp-oil. 

First manufactured by Abraham Gesner, shortly after 
1846 (1865 Gesner Coal, Petrol. etc. 9),and frequently called 
kerosene ott, Also commonly known as fetrodeui, which 
properly denotes the crude inineral oil from which kerosene 
1s obeanied: But the usual name is paraffin ofl or paraffin; 
sometiines American paraffin (oil) is used to distinguish 
kerosene froin the oil obtained from British shales. 

1854 A. Gesner in U.S. Patent Rep. 462 The new product 
or composition of hydrocarbon for illuminating and other 
purposes called .. Kerosene. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, 
Aerosene, a liquid hydro-carbon obtained from a species of 
bituminous shale in New Lrunswick. 1854 Miiz. Murray 
Ella Norman V1 206 He had brought in..a large tin of 
kerosine, to fill up and light the lamps in the bar. 1881 
Warts Dict. Chem. VIL. 1509 Mnminating Oil, Petroleum, 
Kerosene, Parafin Oil, Refined Paraffin, has a large and 
increasing consumption for lamps, etc. 1894 Dudlin Rev. 
Oct. 434 The American oil gives about 82 per cent. of 
kerosene. 

b. altr?b. and Comb., as kerosene lump, -manu- 
facturer, ott, shale, speclrum, works, ete. 

3863 Icey /edsral St. 1 21 A store of Kerozene oil lad 
caught fire. 1876 Darly .Vews 22 Aug. 6 He lost his kero- 
sene stove, and his square sail by the upset. 1879 Ga. 
iVords Mar. 164 Pots, pans, vesse!s of wood, kerosene lamps. 
1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. \1. 395 Vhe color sensitive- 
ness ofa photographic plate. .judged by a kerosene spectrum. 
3896 Mrs. Croker r/lage Tales 221 Yreasure, which was 
buried in a kerosene-oil tn. 

Ke'rosene,7. [f. prec. sb.] /as. To saturate 
with kerosene, esp. in order to render inflammable. 

1883 Pall Mall Gaz. 20 Mar, 7/1 The cities that are, for- 
sooth, to be kerosened and dynamited. 1894 Blachw. Jag. 
Sept. 394 The cook who strains his master’s soup through 
a much kerosened lamp-cloth. 

Kerosolene (ke'résolin). [Arbitrary f. lt ERo- 
SENE, with insertion of -oL q.v.] An oil with 
anzsthetic properties, distilled from petroleum; 


petroleum ether. 

1851 Shrewsbury Weekly Observer 21 Sept., Under the 
name of ‘kerosolene’ a new anaesthetic has lately been 
undergoing investigation in America. 18881n Sy:t. Sec. Lex. 

Kerp, obs. or dial. form of Carp 7.1 

e1go0 Vung. Childr. Bk. 120in Babees Bk. 23 Be not besy 
forto kerpe. 3886 Exwortuy 147. Som. Word-bh. s.v., What's 
the good o' keeping on kerpin about it? 
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Kerr, kerre: see Car, Carr, Ken. 

|| Kerrie, keerie (keri, kivri). Also 8-9 
kirri, 9 kierie, kiri, keeri, keri(e. [}lottentot or 

jushinan. Kolbe 1745 bas ‘Avrr? a stick or staff’. 
Arbousset Bushman Vocah.*Club, Aert’.] A short 
club or knobbed stick used as a weapon by natives 
of South Africa, Sce also KNopkenny. 

1731 Meptey Aolben's Cape G. J1ope 1.188 The Atrv? is 
about three foot long; and about an inch thick. ihe 
G. Forster tr. Sparrman's Vay, Cape G. ope (1796) VI. y 
‘They were all of them armed with..javelins, which they 
call hassagais, as well as with short sticks, to which they 
gave the name of Avr97s. 1815 Barrow 7ram. S. Africa 
367 The Keeric, or war-club, 3824 BurcunLe 77 av.S. Af. 
1. 354 A heer? or Aria short knob-stick)in his hand. 1885 
Haccarn AY Seloven's Alines x. (1887) 160 Savage-looking 
men... with spears in one hand and heavy kerries in the other. 

attrib, 1731 Miviey Aolben's Cape G. I1ope \. 330 The 
women rarely trouble themselves to Interpose when the men 
fight only with Avrrt sticks. 

Kerrite (kerait,. Min. [Nained in 1873 after 
Prof. W.C. Kerr.) A kind of vermiculite found 
in North Carolina, of a pale greenish yellow 
colour with a tint of brown. 

1873 Amer. Philos. Soc. N11. 396 Kerrite..consists of 
innuincrable fine scales, which under the microscope do nut 
present a definite shape. 

Kerry (kel). [Sce def. 1.] 

1. atirjh, as adj. Belonging of native to Kerry, 
a county in the S\W. of Ireland. Atrry securtly, 
qiiness (sce quots. 

1785 Grose. Dict, Vule. T., Kerry Secu ity, boud, pledge, 
oath and keep the mourcy, 1828 C. Croker Aisrry Ley. 
18.4 Kerry witness .. signifies a witness who will swear to 
anything, 1885 Lany Brassey %ie Prades 99 Queer little 
Hindoo cattle, soinething like Brittany or Kerry cows 

2. absol. as sh. A cow of a breed belonging to 
Kerry, noted for the quality of the milk. 

1880 Daily News a1 Dec. 5/5 The little Kerties are greaily 
prized as ‘imilkers’, 3888 Ala kw. May. Vec. 812 The 
skin of a little Kerry sufficed t> nuke two pairs. 

+ Kerry-merry-buff. 0/5. vare. Also 6-7 
kirie- mirie-. [app. of fanciful coinage: the 
last clement is prob. Burr sé.1] Some kind of 
blow or baffet; perliaps aloud but not severe blow, 
such as one given in sport with the hollowed hand. 

(Halliwell’s statenent that the term denoted ‘a kind of 
material of which jerkins were formerly sometimes made’ 
uppears to be quite nnsnpporied by evidence.) 

1593 Fiori, Zartéfola, the. ‘Black and blue of a blow 
or lnrt. Also a blow given with ones knuckles ypon ones 
heal Alsoakirtmiriebntf, 1602 Mipptftios Slurt, Master 
Const. 1.1. 223 TVrickes; trickes; kerry merry buffe ; liow 
now lad,inatraunce? 1659 Torntano, Baffelttre, to buffet 
or clap one on the mouth, to give one a hirte-mitie-buff 

Kers, -se, -8s, obs. or dial ff. Cress. 

Kersantite (kousantait . Wr. Also -yte. 
[f. Avrsanton, a hamlet near Brest in Brittany.) 
A fine-grained porphyritic compoun! of oligoclase 
and mica, containing also hornblende and quartz. 

1368 Dany Jin. (ed. 5! 348 Oligoclase. ocenrs..in a 
micaceous dioryte called sersantyfe' at Visembach in the 
Vosges, 1879 [sce neat}. 

Kersanton (kossantga. Win. [See prec. : 
named by Riviére.] A daik-coloured rock allied to 
kersantite. 

1862 G. I. Scrorr I ‘olcanos (ed. 2) 112 The angitic rocks 
of this class have likewise numerous varieties, respectively 
called .. Diabase, Kersanton, fetc.). 1879 Rettey Stag, 
Kovks sii. 239 Kersantite ditfers mainly from ke:santon in 
containing more or less hornblende. 

Kersen, chal. form of Cunristen 7. 

Kersey (k5uzi). Now rare. .\lso 5 kerseye, 
5-6 carsey, -say, 6 carsy(e, -soye, -ssey, -esye, 
cassaye, kersay, karsey, 6-7 karsie, carsie, 
-zie, 6-8 kersie, -sy, 7 kerzie. [Possibly named 
fiom the village of Kersey in Suffolk (cf. Agsda/, 
IVorsted, etc.. as names of fabrics); though evi- 
dence actually connecting the original manufacture 
of the cloth with that place has not been found, 
See note below.] 

1. A kind of coarse narrow cloth, woven from 


long wool and usually ribbed. 

1390 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 89 Pro iijh* vInis et di. 
de kersey. 1481 //otvard Househ, Bhs. \Roxb.) 17 Item, 
half yerd kersey for my lady. 1502 Ld. Treas. Acc. Seat. 
I]. 198 For iij elne quhit carsay to be ane cote to the King 
xiijs. vjd. 1843-4 Old City Ace. Bh. in Archvol. Fruit. 
XLIII, For itj quarters of yallow carssey for hose av'. 1580 
Lyty Luphuss (Arb.) 443 The Sunne .. shineth aswel vpon 
course carsie, as cloth of tissue. 1607 RowLanps Dr, errie- 
man 1600) 6 The Stockings that his cloynish Legges did 
fit, Were Kersie tothe calfe, and t'other knit. 1724 Ravsay 
YTva-t. Alisc. (4733) 11.170 Her stockings were of Kersy 
green As tight as ony silk. 1772-84 Cook lay. (1790) I. 164 
English broad-cloth, and red Kersey they highly esteeined, 
1834 Hr. Martinrav Jfova/ i. 17 A substantial petticoat 
of serge or cloak of kersey. 

ape 


2. With a@ and Ji. 
a definite size. O/s. b. A make or variety of 


kersey (chiefly in 7/.). 

In the 16-17th c. Acrsey's are commonly contrasted with 
cloths or broad-cloths; the size of the latter wis fixed by 
the statute of 1465 as 24 yds. long by 2 wide, while a kersey 
was only 18 yds. long and a yard anda nail in width. The 
act of 1§52 enumerates various kinds of kerseys, as ordinary, 
sorting, Devonshire (called dozens), and check kerseys, and 


A piece of kersey of | 


KERSEY MERE. 


fixes their length ay between 17 and 18 yards; in 1557 this 
was reduced to between 16 and 17, About 1618 we find 
three kersies reckoned as equal to one cloth (see CLotu 8). 

1465 Act 4 Adw. JV, c. 1 Ordeignez est..que cliescun 
diap appelle Kerseie .. conteigne en longeure xviij aulnes 
- & en lacure nne aulie & la naile jete.|. 31527 Act Com. 
Coune.8 Hen. V411, Yioad-Cloths, Carsies, Cottons, Bridge- 
water Mrizes, Dosseins, or any other manner of Cloth made 
of wool. 1545 BrixkLow Comp/. ii, (1874) 12 Demand the 
clothyer, if he lyued not better whan he sold .. his carseys 
for xxij or xxi pownd the pack. 1599 IlakLuyT J’oy, 11. 
1, 127 Also we had three kintals of cotten woull for a carsie. 
3603 Lreron f’oste with Packet )iij, 1 have sent you over 
fourscore broadcloathes and thirty carzies. 1769 De Joe's 
Your Gt, Brit, WA. 148 The great Demand of Kerseys 
for cloathing the Arnies abroad. 1810 p: TV. in Arsdon's 
Sw, Devon p. xxiv, The Devonshire Kersies were .. in 
ureat request, and were generally known by the name of 
‘Viverton kersies. 

te. pl. = sense 1. Obs. 

1567 in Hay Fleming Jasy Q. of Scots (1897) 5-6 Itein to 
be cotte and hoyss of blew carsis. 1634 Sik T. Hurst et 
7rav. 146 Short wide stockings of Enghsh cloth or Kersies. 

3. ff. Trousers made ol kersey. 

3831 Cartyte Sart, Aes. 1. ix, Girt with thick double- 
milled kerseys; half buried under shawls and broadbrims. 
1864 Pave dost Sir Massiuglerd b4 We was dressed in a 
blue lapelled coat, light waistcoat, and kerseys. 

4. altrih, or as adj. Made of kersey. 

1577 llarrison England wt. vii. (1877) 1. 372 An English- 
man. .contented hiniselfe with his tine carsie hosen. 1594 
VPiat Jewell-ho. u. 41 Let the same runne throngh a course 
white karsey gellie bayxe. 1602 Wauner Add. Aon. 1x. 
xIvii. (1612) 213 Llacke kassie stockings. 1714 Gay Sheps, 
Week un. 37 Thy neckeloth. .o'er thy Kersey Donblet spread- 
ing wide. 1822 Scori wWige/ xvn, Vhe old gentleman in 
the kersey hood. 

tb. fy. Viain, homely. Ods. 

1588 Sitaks. L. 1. 1. y. it. 413 Henceforth my woinge 
minde shall be cxprest In russet yeas and honest kerste 
Noes. 

5 Comb., as kersey-clothter, maker, 

1587 Meisina Contin. /Joliushed V1. 1010/2 Now it is 
cheeflie inhabited with merchants, kerste-clothiers, and all 
sorts of artificers. 1598 Siow Srv. London (1754 11. 
\. ix. 267 1 Cloth and Kersy innking decayed, 

Ilence ¢ Kersey v., to clothe in kersey. rare. 

1627-47 Ficinam Aesoctes 1, xxvii. gg When the sun- 
Lak d Peasant goes to feast it with a Gentleman, he washies, 
and brushes, and kersies himself in his holy day cloathies, 

}.Vote. Historically the evidence is tn favour of the name 
heing of Englivh origin; Caersfge was the OE. forin of Kersey 
in Suffolk (Karle Land Charlers 484). [anni cersegr were 
inanufactured in Lngland in 12/2; A’erscyes were important 
E.nglish exports in 1,yo; dap de Aver sy iy mentioned along 
with other fabrics named fiom places m 13993 caristes 
di ingleterre are mentioned in Fignch in 1030 (Godef. 
Compl), aud kentischer Airsey in German in 1716 (Grinun), 

Atan early date the word appears in OV, as carizé, carisé 
(1453 in Godef. Com//), later carisie and carfsel. 11 is 
ulso coinmon in MDu. as cerseye, Aacrsays, carcey, etc. nod, 
Du. da-saat), and is found in G. as Airset, AirseAet (earlier 
carisey); also Da. hersei, Airset. and Sw. kersing., Wt. and 
Sp. carisea are app. from the older F forms. 

1262 in Gross Gild Merch. 11. 4 (Gild Meichant of An- 
dover) Memoranduin de ilhs qui ponunt lanai de Ispania 
in pannis cersegis [s7sfr. tersesis}|. 1390 Aol/s of farl:. 
111 281/2 Les hes du Roialme ge amesnent une manete de 
Marchandi-e appellee Kerseyes as parties de dela. Jérd. 
282f1 ‘Touchant lenvoye des ditz Kerseyes franchement. 
1399 Zhi. V1. 437 Nul Drap de Kersy, Kendale-cloth, Mise 
de Coventiee, Cog seware, ne nulle autie estreit ne remenant 
dLugieterre, ne Drap de Gales, ne soloient .. paier nul 
Coket ne antre Cistunie.} 

Kerseymere (k5uzimicr). A'so karsimir. 
[A corruption of CassiMERE (q. v.), due to erro- 
neous association with Ktusey.] 

1. A twilled fine woollen cloth of a peculiar 
texture, one-third of the warp being always above, 
and two-thirds below cach shoot of the weft. 

31798 WW. ‘Vaytor in Alouthly Kev. XXV. 577 Vhe purple 
kerseymiere, which is essentially requisite to this senatorial 
toga, 1802 Aled. Jrnl. VIL. 254 “Vhat kind of cloilt called 
Karsimir is Lest calcnlated for retaining the noisture. 1823 
ok R. Wisos Priv. Diary 11.187 Waggon loads of cotton 
gootls and ker-eymetes. 1876 Gro. Exiot Daw. Der. xaxix, 
A fignre .. tall and physically impressive, even in his kid 
and kerseymere. 

b. p/.(rarely stg.) Trousers made of kerseymere. 

1840 Hoop Avimausezy, Jler first Step vi, Whe had not 
lost soine inches clear Vy looking down at his kerseyniere, 
1838 Tnackeray Lk. Snobs xxiv, Stripes. . proceeded to gut 
a portmanteau, and to lay out my black kersey meres. 

2. allrib. or a> adj. Made of kerseymere. 

3836 Maxkrvar Japhet xi, Silk stockings, shoes, and white 
kerseymere kneed breeches, 1843 Vorrow idle 1 Spain 
Ivii. 5324/1 -\ man about siaty, dressed in a grey kerseymere 
coat. 

Kerseynette, corrupt form of CassiNETTE. 

3846 in Woxcestrk. Hence in later Dicty 

+ Kersp, variant of 4rrsp, Crisp sb. Obs. 

1508 Duxpar Yuna mariit Ween 138 A curche of kersp- 
allther fynest. 

Kerss, obs. lo:m of CarsE, CRess. 

Kert, obs. Sc. form of Carte! 2, chart, map. 

+ Kert, var. of (or error for) gert, pa. t. of GAR 7. 

¢ 1375 Sc. Ley. Saints vii. | Jacobus Winor) 401 He pat kert 
blynd men clerly se.. He helpe be gyfit be his wil. 

Kertill, -tyl, obs. forms of KirTLe. 

+ Kerua, obs. form of Caraway. 

¢1g00 Liovp Treas. Health (1585) Dj, Suffumigacion ot 
ye oyle of kerua. ; 

Kerve, obs. and dial. form of Carve z. 

Kervel, -ell, -ale, -yle, obs. ff. Carver. 


KERYGMA. 


{Kerygma (kiriegma). [Gr. «npvypa_ pro- 
clamation, preaching, f. «nptacew to proclaim.] 
Preaching; proclamation of religious truth. 

1889 Dudbiin Rev. Apr. 315 My account of the Kerygma 
and the Rule of Faith. 1894 tr. Harnuach's Hist, Dogma 
iv. 255 ofe, The traditional complex of the Christian 
Kerygma. 1899 StackeR Christology of Jesus i, 24 [The 
words of Jesus] are kerygma, not dozma; nature, not science. 

Kerystic (krristik), @. and sd. [ad. Gr. type 
*«npvatixos, f, knpuccey to preach.) a. aay. Re- 
lating to, of the nature of, preaching, b. sé. in p/. 
The study of preaching. 

1882-3 Scuare L£ucycl. Relig, Knowl. 1.1011 Some. .have 
discarded the term ‘homiletics ° altogether, and substituted 
in its stead, as more comprehensive, ‘ kerystics ‘. 

Kes, Kesar, obs. forms of Kiss, Kalser. 

Kesh, kesk, dial forms of KEx. 

Kesh-work : see Kist 54.1 

Keskoo, keskossou, var. Couscous, -coussov. 

1878 Hooker & Bai. Aorocco 263 A dish of keskossou. 
1891 Hatt Caine Scapegoat xxv, Fifty camels’ load of 
keskoo. : 

Keslep,-lip, -lop, northern ff. CHEESELIP, -LEP!, 

1534-5 Durham ccc. Rolls Surtees) 112 Et sol. pro le 
kesscloppes..4s. 1570 Levins A/anip, 70/25 Keslep, renet 
bag coagulum. 1624 Naworth flousehr. Bks. (Surtees; 216, 
ij keslops, viiy!. 3 

Kesse, obs, f. Kiss v. Kest, -e, obs. ff. Cast 
sh. and v,; obs. pa.t. of Kiss v. Kesteyn, var. 
of CHESTEINE Oés, 

Kestrel ‘/ke'strél), Forms: a.6-7 castrell,6-8 
-el, 6-9 -ill, 7-S -il, -eril; kastrell, il 1, -al, -el. 
8. 6-7 kist-, 7 kest-, kaist-, keistrell, 6~kestrel, 
-il, . 7-9 coistrell, -il, coystrel, -il. [ME. 
castret, app. corresp. (through *ras'rel, *casserel) to 
OF. cresserelhe, créverelle, querceretie, mod. Poitevin 
casserelle. The ulterior etymology is obscure, and 
it is difficult to reconcile the different OF. forms 
with each other or the It. equivalents. See Godef.,, 
Cotgr., and Rolland Faune popul. de Ja France iI, 
31. The rare coéstrel is prob. due to confusion 
with CoIsTREL, groom, varlet.] 

1. A species of small hawk (Falco tinnunculus, 
or Taeveenculus alaudartus), also called Stannet 
or Windhover, remarkable for its habit of sustain- 
ing itself in the same place in the air with its head 
to the wind. The name is extended to about 15 
forcign specics of the restricted genus 7777cenculus. 

a 14.. Turn. Totenham, Feest ix, Ther was castrell in 
cambys, And capulls in cullys. 1577 B. Goocr /feresbach’s 
Hlusb ui. (1586) 170 There is a kinde of Hauke, that natur- 
ally is terrible to other’ Haukes, and preserveth the Pigion ; 
the common people call it Castrell. 1621 burton Azad, 
Mel. 1. ii. wv (1651) 268 Some reclaime Ravens, Castrils, 
Pies, etc., and man them for their pleasures. 1726 Leoni 
tr. Albertis Archit. 1 97': If in one corner..you enclose a 
Kastrel, it will secure your Dove-house from birds of prey. 
1829 J. Hocc in FourC. Eng Lett. (Camden) 421 The hills 
of Westmoreland that can nourish nothing better than a 
castrill or stone-chat ! iM 

B. 1602 22d Pt. Return fr Parnass.. ii.175 Those eggs 
which have ben filcht from the nest{s] of Crowes and 
Kestrells. 1608 Topsett Serpents (1658) 655 Those kind of 
Hawks which are called Kaistrels or Fleingals 1766 Pren- 
NANT Zool. (1768: I. 149 The kestril breeds in the hollows of 
trees. 1816 Kirpy & Sp. Zztomol. (1828) 1. ix. 288 Among 
the Accipitres the kestril devours abundance of insects, 
1870 Morris Zarthly Par. 11. 11. 348 As on unheard wings 
‘The kestrel hangs above the mouse, 1893 Newton Dict. 
Birds 479 Some of the islands of the Ethiopian Region 
have peculiar species of Kestrel, as the 7. zew¢oni of Mada- 
gascar..and 7° evacil7s of the Seychelles;..the Kestrel of 
the Cape Verd Islands has been separated as 7. xeglectus. 

y. @1613 Overuury A life, etc. (1638) 183 Like a 
Coistrell he strives to fill himselfe with wind, and flies 
against it. 1687 Dryoen Hind & P.11 1119. 1831 H. NEEce 
Romance Hist. 1, 21, I would stake my noblest falcon 
against the vilest coystrilin England. __ 

b. jig., or in fig, context, applied to persons, 


usually with contemptuous force. 

1589 GREENE Jfenaphon (Arb.) 64 Nay I thought no 
lesse .. that you would proue sucb a kinde of kistrell. 1621 
FretcHer Pilgrii1.i, But there is another in the wind— 
some castrell That hovers over ber. 1820 Scott A/ozasé 
xix, Thou art thyself a kite, and kestrel to boot. 

2. attrzb., as kestrel bird, breed, kind, 

1590 SPENSER /*.Q.11 ili. 4 In his kestrell kynd A pleasing 
vaine of glory he did fynd. 1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 
K iy, One of these kistrell birds, called a wind-sucker. 1831 
H. Neece Romauce Hist. 1. 194 A bird of such a coystril 
breed. 

Ket!. Ots. exc. dia/, Also6 kytte. [a. ON. hypt 
(:—*ketwo™), flesh, in mod. lcel. also ke¢ (Sw. 2ot?, 
Da. kd, A7fd).] Raw flesh; carrion; also jig. 


trash, rubbish. 

c1220 Bestiary 438 He billed one de foxes fel, Wo sotelled 
idel spel, And he tired on his ket Wo so him wid sinne fet 
{=feeds]. 1586 Scotter Afanor Records in N. W. Line. 
Gloss., That no man throwe no kytte or caryon vnto the 
heighe waye. 1616 SurFt. & Marxu. Country Farme 677 
Your raw flesh meate (which amongst huntsmen is called 
ket), 1788 W. Marsuatt Vorksh, Gloss. (E. D.S.), Aes, 
carrion, 1808-80 Jamieson, Ket, £et?, carrion, the flesh of 
animals, especially sheep, that have died of disease or from 
accident. 1893 Worthuibld, Gloss., Ket. ; 

Comb. 1828 Craven Dial., Ket-craw, a carrion crow. 


Ket 2. Se. rare—'. [cf. Cor sd.2] ‘A matted, 
hairy nee of wool’ (Jam.). 
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1782 Burns Poor Alailie’s Elegy vi, She was nae get | 


0’ moorland tips, Wi’ tawted ket, an’ hairy hips. 

Ketate (kite't). Chem. [f. Ket-one + -atE4.] 
An ether of ketone. 

1892 Mortey & Muir Watts’ Dict. Chem. WI. 101/2. 

Ketch (ket), 56.1 Nauz, [Later form of cache, 
Catcu sd,2, with e for a as in keg, kennel, kestrel, 
etc.) A strongly-built two-masted vessel, usually 
from Ico to 250 tons burden, formerly much used 
as a hbomb-vessel (see BoMB-KETCH); now a 
similarly rigged small coasting vessel. 

, [1481 —: see Catcn sd,7]_ 1655 Cromwett Let. 13 June 
in Carlyle, Those [dispatches] which were sent by a ketch 
immediately from hence. 1665 Lovd. Gaz, No. 3/4 Thurs- 
day last the Drake Friggot, and a Ketch with Goods, .. 
were put back by the storms. 1720 De For Café. Singleton 
xviii, (1840) 315 She sailed..with square sail and mizen- 
mast, like a ketch. 1876 T. Harpy Zthelberta Il. 44 
Gutside these lay the tanned sails of a ketch or smack. 

b. altrib. and Comb., as ketch fashion, rig; 
hetch-rigged adj. 

1819 Rres Cyc/. s.v., At present only a few coasting 
vessels are rigged ketch fashion. 1845 Nicotas Dys. 
Nelson 1). 177 La Vierge de Consolation, one hundred and 
twenty tons, ketch-rigged. 1891 Daily Wezws 13 Feb. 3/3 
Some twelve thousand square feet of sail spread in what 
is known as the ‘Salcombe ketch rig". 

Ketch, sé.2 [See Jack Ketcu.] The hangman. 
Hence Ketch v. /vans.,to hang; Ketcheraft, the 


hangman’s craft. 

1681 T, Fratman fferaclitus Ridens No. 14’Squire Ketch 
rejoices as much to hear of a new Vor, as an old Sexton 
does to hear of a new Delight. /Z/d No. 18 Well! If he 
has a mind to be Ketchd, speed him say I. 1706 Wooden 
World Dissected (1703) 80 For a running Noose, this new 
Ketch is but a Fool tohim. 1840 /raser's AJag. XXI. 210 
Ignorant of many of the secrets of ketchcraft. 18539 MaTSELL 
Vocaé. s. v. (Farmer), Ill ketcb you; I'll hang you. 

Ketch, var. Catch sé.1; obs. f. Kracn v. 

+ Ketchepillar. Sc. Obs. rare—\. [f. *hetche-, 
cachepil], CACHESPELL + -ER1,] A tennis-player. 

1g00-20 Dunxuar Pocms xiv. 66 Sa mony rakkettis, sa 
mony ketche-pillaris, Sic ballis, sic nackettis, and sic tuti- 
villaris.. Within this land was nevir hard nor sene. : 

Ketchup (ke't{op). Also 8 kitchup: see also 
Catcuur. fapp. ad. Chinese (Amoy dial.) 4ée- 


chiap or ké-isiap brine of pickled fish or shell-fish, 


(Douglas Chinese Dict. 46/1, 242/1). Malay 
kéchap (in Du. spelling 4ejap), which has been 
claimed as the original source (Scott A/alayan 
Weds. in English 64-67), may be from Chinese. 
The Japanese £/¢/af, alleged in some recent dicts., is an 
impossible form for that language. (?error for Fazaxese.)] 
A sauce madc froin the juice of mushrooms, 
walnuts, tomatoes, etc., and used as a condiment 
with meat, fish, or the like. Osten with qualifica- 


tion, as wzshroom ketchup, cte. 

1711 Lockyer Acc. Trade {ndia 128 Soy comes in Tubbs 
from Jappan, and the best Ketchup from Tonquin; yet 
good of both sorts are made and sold very cheap in China. 
1748 Mrs. Harrison House-hpr.'s Pocket-bk. i. (ed. 4) 2, 
I therefore advise you to lay in a Store of Spices, ..neither 
ought you to be without..Kitchup, or Mushroom Juice. 
1817 Byron SefZo viii, Buy in gro-s..Ketchup, Soy, Chili- 
vinegar, and Harvey. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge (1849) 
91/1 Some lamb chops (breaded, with plenty of ketchup). 
1874 Cooke Fungi 89 One important use to which several 
-. fungi can be applied, is the manufacture of ketchup. 

Ketch-word, obs. f. CarcHworp (sense 3). 

1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. Pref. 4 Pamphlets be- 
come more and more..Ketch-words to Informers, ..Heart- 
ease to Censurers. 

+ Kete, a. and adv. Obs. [Early ME. ete 
(4éte), not known in OE.: etymology uncertain. 

Perh. related to ON. Avti sb, cheer, gladness, f. 4étr 
cheerful, merry. Kluge (Pauls Grundr. (ed. 2) 1. 939) sug: 
gests an unrecorded ON. &vér, beside &d¢r, but of this 
there is no evidence. Cf. also Bjérkeman Scandiuavian 
Loanwds. in ALE. (1900) 174.) 

A. adj, 1. Of persons (or animals‘: Bold, for- 
ward; brave; distinguished. 

e1275 Sayings of Bede 47 in Horstm. Alteng?. Leg. (1881) 
506 Pikede be} pe shete, And wormes ber bep kete [7/zvs hete, 
ounimete] To don pe soule tene. /6éd. 131 Satanas pe kete 
[tes strete, ounimete, bizete] Here soule wille derien. 
(Cf. other versions in Séxzzers Beware 53, 143 in O. £. Mise. 
73. 76.) ©€1350 Will. Palerne 330 Whanne pou komest 
to kourt among pe kete lordes. c1qg00 S¢#. Alexius 201 


(Laud MS.) He to a borugh com pat mychel was & kete 


[rime grete inf). ¢1449 Pecock Repr.1.1 5 In this. .hold- 
ing thei hen so kete and so smert and so wantoun. 

2. Of things: Great, strong, powerfti, violent. 

1290 Magdalena 369 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 472 pe stormes 
beoth so kete [rvzme lete zz] To quellen us huy penchez. 
a 1300 Fragm. Pop, Sc. (Wright) 262 For tbe grete hete Of 
the sonne that is above, the leomes beoth so kete. a@ 1330 
Syr Degarre 337 Thanne he herde a noise kete In 0 valai, 
an dintes grete. 2 

. adv, Boldly, bravely ; quickly. 

1380 Sir Ferumd. 3667 Pe Sarasyn pat opon him set 
After Richard prikede ket. 77d. 4596 A litel by-fore Fe 
3eate. ..Charlys gan fizte.. And slo3e pe Sarsyns kete, 

Hence +Ketly adv., quickly, hastily. Oés. 

¢1350 Will, Palcrne 1986 Zhe..kom ketly to bemperour 
& kurteisly him gret. /d/. 3023 Pan pat comli quen ketli 
vp rises. 

+ Kete v., obs. var. GET uv. (pa.t. kat, pa. pple. 
(y)kete). 

¢ 1420 Chron. Viled. 673 For he shuld knowell pt he had 
kete of God mercy and grace, And kete w! hurr’ repentaunce 


KETTLE. 


hevene blys. Zé7d. 840 Kyng Edgarus dou3ter yche wene he 
was, Y-kete bot upon a wenche. /d/¢. 1094 And we his 


travell his lyf lode kat. 

Kete, obs. f. Kire. Ketel, Ketelok, obs. ff. 
KETTLE, Keptock. Keth, kethe(n, var. Kita: 
v. Ketharan, -therin, obs. ff. CaTeran 54,1 

Kether, dial. corr. of QuoTHa. 

1698 Unuat. Alother(N.) Hei, hei! handsom, kether ! sure 
somebody has been rouling him in the rice. 

i Kethib,-ibh (képz-v). Hed. 0. 7. Also ketiv, 
chetiv, cetib, [Heb. 172 #’7h26h written.] The 
name given to the traditional reading in the text 
of the Hebrew Old Testament: see KERI. 

1644, etc. [see Keri], 

Ketine (k7tain). Chem. [f. KET(oNE+-INE5.] 
An oily liquid, C,H,N,, or one of a series of 
homologous bases C,,H,,_;N, formed by the 
reduction of nitrosoacetone and its homologues by 
sodiuin (or tin) and hydrochloric acid. 

1892 Mortey & Muir Wetts’ Dict. Chem. M11. 10. 

Ketling, -yng, obs. forms of Kitiine. 

Ketlock, var. Keptocx. Ketly: see Kets a. 

Ketone (kitoon), Chem. [a. Ger. keton (pl. 
ketone), a modification of AcETONE, introduced by 
Gmelin, Handbuch d. Chem, (ed. 4, 1848) IV. 40, 
187.] The name of a class of chemical compounds 
formed by oxidation of the secondary alcohols or 
carbinols, to which they stand in some respects in 
the relation of aldehydes. The lowest of the series, 
adimethy] ketone, is common ACETONE. 

‘The ketones in their simplest form, contain a carbonyl 
group CO attached to two monad hydrocarbon radicles. 
If the two radicles are identical as inacetone, the compound 
is a simple ketone ; if different, as in methyl-ethyl-ketone 
CH3-CO-CHe-CHs, itisa zz/xed ketone. Compounds con- 
taining two carbonyl groups are termed drkeflones; tbose 
containing three ¢rzketoues’ (Morley & Muir Watts’ Dict. 
Chem. U1. 102/2). 

1851 Braziek & Goss.etu in QO. Srul. Ches. Soc. WUE. 
215 A new class of bodies known under the name of ace- 
tones or ketones. /6é. In preparing the ketone of caproic 
acid. 1852 Watts tr. Gmelin’s Handbk. Chem. VII. 
214 (deading) Acetones in general or Ketones. All ketones 
are highly combustible. 1872 — Dict. Chenz VI. 764 
A peculiar penetrating smell, which deserves to be called 
the ketone-smell. 1873 — Fowzes' Chem, (ed. 11) 595 
The formation of a ketone by oxidation is the essential 
characteristic of 4 secondary alcohol. 1897 A//dutt's Syst. 
Aled, U1. 200 Glucose (CgH120¢) now regarded as a ketone 
of a hexatomic alcohol. 

Hence Ketornic a., of or pertaining to ketones, 
as in ketonic acid, a compound containing the 
radical carbonyl, CO, and having the characteristic 
properties of both a ketone and an acid. So 
Ke'tol, a ketonic alcohol; Ke-tose, a sugar which 
is a ketonic alcohol, e. g. leevulose, or fruit sugar. 

1892 Mortey & Muir Watts Dict. Chem. U1. 103/t 
Certain ketonic acids part with carbon dioxide, forming 
ketones. 1899 M'Gowan tr. Beruthsen’s Organ. Chem. 
245 These alkylated aceto-acetic ethers.. undergo either the 
‘ketonic decomposition ’ or the ‘acid decomposition’. 

Kettal, kettule, obs. forms of Kirrut. 


+Ketterel. Sc. Ots. Also kytral. 
obscure.] A vile or filthy wretch. 

@1572 Knox //ist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 74 Thay kettereles, 
though they had but lyse, The twa part to us they will 
bring. @1585 Montcomerie Fuyting w. Polwart 447 They 
kow’d all the kytral the face of it before.. They calld it 
peild Polwart. 

Ketterick, -ing, corrupt ff. CATERAN. 

Kettie waike, obs. form of Kirriwake. 

Kettisol: see Kirrtsot. 

Kettle (ket’l). Forms: 1 cetel, -il, (cit-,cytel), 
4 ketil, 4-6 -el, 5 -ill, -yl(1, 5-7 kettell, (6 -yl, 
-yll), 6 ketell, ke(a)tle, catell, kyttle, (7 kittle), 
6~ kettle. Also 3-5 chetel, -ill: see CHETEL. 
[Com. Teut.: OE. ce/el (W. Sax. cégtel) = OS. 
ketel (in comb. etel-kép; MDu. and Du. Zece/) 
OHG. ke3277 (MAG. kez3e/, G. kessel), ON. ketil, 
Goth. katrls, prob. a. L. cadillus, dim. of catinus 


a food-vessel (or add. L. cavinzes itself). 

WGerm. &atiZ regularly gave (through *ce?7/, *cextil, 
*ceatil) W.Sax. cigte/ (with palatal c), whence ME, chete/, 
found from Kent and E. Anglia to Devonsh. The Mercian 
and Northumb. form was ¢¢/e/(palatalization either absent or 
lost) : cf. Mercian *eef cxster, “cele =southern cea/, ceaster, 
cealc, Hence northern and general Eng. kete/, kettle. (The 
& is by some referred to Scandinavian influence.)] 

1. A vessel, commonly of metal, for boiling water 
or other liquids over a fire; a pot or cauldron (cf. 
camp-, fish-, gipsy- kettle); now esp. a covered 
metal vessel with a spout, used to boil water for 


domestic purposes, a “TEA-KETTLE. 

a7joo Epinal Gloss. 168 Caccabum, cetil. ¢1000 Sax. 
Leechd, Wl. 44 Wermod zesodenne on wetere on niwum 
cytele. /déd. 87 zenim bonne tyn-amberne cetel. a@1100 
Gercfa in Anglia 1X. 264 Lead, cytel, hladel. a@1300 £. £, 
Psalter cvii. 10 [eviil. 8] Moab ketel of mi hope is. a@1350 
St. Anastasia 84 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 26 Pottes 
and pannes & ober slyke Als ketils, crassetes, to kechin like. 
¢1440 Proutp. Parv. 273/2 Ketyl, or chetyle, or caudrone, 
cacabus,lebes. 1527 ANOREW Brunswyke's Distyll, Waters 
Aij, Take for the erthen cappell a copper cappell or kettyll 
with a copper pype as before isfygured. 1697 Dryoen Virg. 
Georg. \. 393 She .. boils in Kettles Must of Wine. 1740 
Pineoa SA. Dict., Sartéz .. We say, The Kettle called the 
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[Origin 


KETTLE. 


Pot Black- Arse. 1755 JOHNSON s.v., In the kitchen the name 
of fot is given to the boiler that grows narrower towards the 
top, and of feft/e to that which grows wider. 1866 R. M. 
Bactantyneé SAt/t. Winds t. (1881) 1 The family kettle .. 
was singing on the fire. 
2. Phrase. A keltle of fish. 

a. On the Tweed, etc. A kettle of fish cooked 

al fresco, at a boating excursion or picnic; hence, 


applied to the picnic itself. Also simply ked//e. 

1991 Newtr. Tour Eng. 4 Scot. 394 tis customary for the 
gentlemen who live near the Tweed 10 entertain their neigh- 
bours and friends with a Fete Chainpetre, which they call 
giving ‘a kettle of fish’. Tents or marquees are pitched 
near the flowery banks of the river. .a fire is kindled, and live 
salmon thrown into boilingkettles. 1824Scott St.Ronan's xii, 
The whole company goto the water-side today tocat a kettle 
of fish. 1881 A Carrer in /’tcturesque Scot. 111 A‘kettle’ 
in Berwick parlance is a picnic party with this specialt 
about it that fish is the chief thing consumed, and this fish is 
salinon taken out of the river..and cooked upon the spot. 

b. Usually with adj. ironically, as predly, fine, 

nice, rare (talso simply a fine kellle): A mess, 
muddle, disagrecable or awkward state of things. 

1742 Ricuarpson Pamela 111. 308 He has made a fine 
Kettle on't—hant he! 1742 Fietoinc J. Andrews 1. xii, 
“Heres a pretty kettle of fich *,crics Mrs. Tow-wouse, 1749 
— Tom Jones xv, viii, Fine doings at my house! A rare 
kettle of fish I have discovered at last. 1800 WELLINGTON 
Let. to Close 2 Oct. in Gurw. Desf. (1837) 1. 245 1f so, we 
shall have a fine kettle of fish at Seringapatam. 1820 Lavy 
Granvittr Lett. 7 Oct. (1894) I. 184 Ministers are in a nice 
kettle of fish, to be sure. 1854 Dickens //ard 7.1. iv, Your 
training schools, and your whole kettle-of-fish of schools, 

3. A kettle of hats: a quantity of hats dycd at 
the same timc in a dye-kcttle. 

1989 Trans. Soc. Arts 1. 184 Upon dying a Kettle of hats 
of twenty-four dozen, rgoo [Still in use in the trade]. 

4. transf. a. ‘The brass or mctal box of a com- 
pass’ (Smyth Sazlor’s IVord-bk. 1867). 

b. Se. Alining. A kind of shallow tub or kibble 

in which miners descend and ascend the shaft, or 


in which material is brought to the surface. 

1894 Daily News 9 May 7/7 Four pit-sinkers were heing 
drawn up a shaft .. when the ‘kettle’ on which they were 
standing..swung from one side of the shaft to the other and 
three men fell off. 1894 Labour Commission Gloss., Kettle, 
a Scotch niining term for the basket or kibble which takes 
the place of a cage in shafts not provided with ‘ guides .. It 
is like a half-barrel attached to the winding-rope. 

e. A deep circular hollow scoured out in a rocky 
river bed, or undcr a glacicr, etc.; a pot-hole. Cf. 
giants keltle (GIANT 6), also HIELL-KETTLE. 

1874 J. Geixie Gt. Jee Age (1894) 431 Everyone who has 
visited the Glacier Garden at Lucerne will remember the 
fine display of *kettles’seenthere, 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., 
Kettle, a pot-hole or circular hole, scoured out in 2 rocky 
river bed by the swirling action of pebbles. 

+5. Short for Kettteprem. Oés. 

1602 Suaks. //am. v.11. 286 Let the Keitle to the Trumpets 
speake, The Trumpet to the Cannoneer without. 

6. Comb. a. Gen. combs., as sense 1) hell/e- 
boiling, -hanger, -hook, -tron,-maker, -prop; (sense 
4c) kettle-formation, -hole,-moraine, valley. b. 
Special combs.: kettle-boiler, an old type of 
steam-boiler, having a rounded top (Knight Dée?. 
JVWech, 1855); kettle-bread, home-madc bread, 
baked undcr a ‘kettle’ or pot; kettle-broth (see 
quot.); -kettlecase, a popular name of Orchis 
mascula; kettledock, a popular name of the 
Ragwort, Senecio Jacobva; also applied to the 
Broad-Icaved Dock, A'umex oblustfolius (Britt. & 
HI., Miller //an?-22.); kettle-faced a., having a 
face as black as a kettle: + kettle-fats = BATTERY 
13; +t kettle-fish, small fish; kettle-furnace, 
(a) a basket-furnace in which lead or solder is 
melted for plumbing; (4) a furnace for hcating 
a kettle; kettle-holder, a piece of cloth or the 
like used in lifting a kettle, to protect the hand 
from the heated handle; ¢raxsf. a kind of small 
bonnet; +kettleman, ?=KETTLER; kettle-maw, 
theangler (fish); {kettle-mill, a device for raising 
water; kettle-net, a form of net used in fishing 


for mackercl. 

1897 Daily News 9 Dec. 10/3 A question of cigar-lighting 
or *kettle-boiling. 188z Epxa Lyart Donovan xx. 239 
Donovan sat down with the farmer and his wife to broth 
and ‘*kettle bread. 1880 ELranor G. O'REILLY Susser 
Stor. U1. 187 (E. D. D.) ‘*Kettle-broth’.. consists of pieces 
of stale bread liberally moistened with boiling water, and 
hesprinkled with salt and pepper. 1680 Otway Ca/us 
Marius 1. i, U'm an honest, black, tauny, *Kettle-fac'd 
Fellow. 1812 J. SmytH Pract. of Customs (1821) 120 Metal 
prepared ; and Battery, which are commonly called *Kettle 
Fats, This last is known by the dint of the mill-hammers 
upon the kettles. 1630 in Descr. Thames (1758) oo That no 
Peter-man.. take any Flounders, or any other short Fish 
which they have usually called *Kettle-Fish. 1861 Geo. 
Exior Silas M. 32 A small bit of pork suspended from the 
*kettle-hanger. 1853 Miss Yonce Heir Redclyffe \. 101 
Charlotte worked a *kettle-holder. 1867 Jforn. Star 17 Sept. 
5 The small bonnets, which are known as ‘kettle-holders ’. 
1887 STEVENSON in Scribner's Mag. 1. 612/2 A kettle-holder 
in Berlin wool, 1889 G. F. Waicur /ce Age N. Amer. 31 
A true terminal moraine is made up of knolls and bowl- 
shaped depressions called *kettle-holes. 1485 Waval Acc. 
Hen. VII (1896) 51 Potte hokes..j, *ketle hokes..ij. ¢ 1483 
Caxton Dialogues 46/37 Ysaac the *ketelmaker Gyveth four 
ketellis. 1629 in Vee Romney Par. Reg., Thomas Well, 
*Kittleman [buried]. a@1978 PeNnant Journ. fr. Lond. to 
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Isle of Wight (1801) 11. 74 The common angler .. from the | J. Brapsury Trav, Amer. 287 That species of limestone 


vast width of its mouth, it is called here the *Kettle-maw. 
1570 Dez Wath. Pref. 37 The sundry wayes to force water 
to ascend, eyther by Tympane, *Kettell mills [etc.} 1577 
B. Gooce HMeresbach's I1usd. (1586) 49h, Some pump to i 
made, or Kettle-Mill, or such like, as may serve the turne of 
a naturall streame. 188: Hamersiy .Vaval Encycl, U. S., 
*Aettle-nct,a net formerly used in catching mackerel. 188 
Lesur tr, Mordenshislds Voy. ‘ Vega" VW. xv. 2y1 A high 
plain..interrupted at many places by deep *kettle valleys. 

Hence Kerttled a. Geo/., worn into kettlc-shaped 
hollows, 

1898 Amer, Geologist Nov. 248 Crevasses and moulins 
would be formed .. producing such a profusely kettled sur- 
face as in the Glacier Garden. 


Kettle-bottom. 

1. di. The bottom of a kettle. fig. A name given 
toa hill with broad flat top and sloping sides. 

3746 WS. Log of the ship ‘Wake’ 13 Sept, The High 
Land of Pullicat from ye Kittle Bottom. 1809 Horseurci 
Direct. Sailing 1. 322 Far inland .. there is a round conical 
hill called the Kettle Bottom. 

2.°A ship with a flat floor’ Smyth Sarlor's 
lVord-bk. 1867. So Kettle-bottomed a. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 101 She was a good, 
suhstantial ship .. wall-sided and kettle-bottomed. 

Kettle-de-benders: see KITTLY-benders. 


Kettledrum ‘/ke't'ljdrz:m), s/. 

1. A musical instrument of percussion consisling 
of a holfow hemisphere of brass or copper, over 
the cdge of which parchment is eehed and 
tuned to a definite note: cf. Drus 5.1 1, 

11554 Macuynx Diary (Camden) 76 Thrumpets..and drumes 
mad of ketylles] 1602 Suaks. //am. v iv. 11 The kettle 
Drum and Trumpet thus biay out The triumph of his 
Pledge. 1730 Fietoinc Yom Shumb uw. iv, A noise, Great 
as the kettledrums of twenty armies. 1844 Aegud & Ord. 
Army 30 No Trumpet to sound, or Kettle. Drum to beat. 

attrié, 1894 T. Harpy Far /r. Madding Crowd 1. 68 
His head being dandled up and down on the bed of the 
waggon like a Vesdeanerenc 1898 I eston. Gaz 6 Sept. 
4/3 The kettledrum boy plays his incessant pom-pom-pom. 

+2. ~ KeETTLEDRUMMER. Ods. 

1542 Sir T. Seymour Let. to /len. VIII, in St. Papers 
1X. sox The captaynes that your Hleynes wolde retayne, 
the dromes and one the kety] dromes. 2 1548 Hatt Chron, 
Iten. VI11 239 b, Trompettes .. twelve in nombre besyde 
two kettle Drommes on horsebacke 1669 /omd. Gaz. No. 
4013! 6& Trumpets and z Kettle-Drums in rich Liveries. 
1705 Vaxsrucu Confed. 1. ii, The rogue had a kettledium 
to his father. 1955 Wem. Capt. P?. Drake }. xv. 143 One 
Morgrigg. a Kettle Drum to the Queen's Life-guard. 

3. collog. An afternoon tea-party on a large scale. 

A punning term, implying that the gathering was a smaller 
affair than the usual "drum ‘ (sce Drem sé,! 10) and asso- 
ciating it with the tea-kettle. 

1861 imes 1 July 12 Then the 5 o'clock tea, the sort of 
little assembly so happily called ‘kettledrum’. 1888 Lady 
25 Oct. 374/ We ask them to afternoon tea, or have kettle- 
diums at Le Repos. 

Ke'ttledrum, 7. [f. prec. sb.] zztr. To 
beat the kettlcdrum; to make a noise like a kettle- 
drum. Hence Ke'ttledru:mming v/. sd. 

1848 1. Wree Continental Ecclesiol. 277 There was a 
gieat deal too much trumpeting and botde-diumming in 
the orchestra. 1893 Crockett Séichit Vinister 175 He 
heaid.. his own heart kettle-drumming in his ears. 

Kettledrummer (ke't’l,drz:ma1). [f. as prec. 
+-ER1.] One who plays the kettledrum. 

1683 Craveruouse in 15th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
vu 284 Licence to import .. gray cloath for the trompeters 
and ketledrumers. 1807 W. Irvine Salmag. (1824) 72 The 
kettle-drummers .. are confounded and lost in the military 
crowd. 

Kettleful (ket’l,ful). [f. KettLe + -FuL.] As 
much as a kettle will hold. 

1862 H. Marrvat }’ear in Sweden I. 273 A keitleful of 
powder. 


+ Kettle-hat. O¢s. A kind of helmet in use 


in the fourteenth and fifteenth ccnturies. 

1380 Exch. Rolls Scotl. \\%. 654 note, Capelli de calihe 
dicti Ketilhattis. 1399 /Vill in /lamfole's (Vks. (1896) 11. 
449 My ketylle-hat. ?a1q00 Morte Arth. 2994 Ketelle 
hattes they cleve evene to pe scholdirs! ¢ 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 273/2 Ketylle hat, pelliris, .. galerus. 

Kettle-pins, Kettles, variants of KiTTLE-Prss, 
KITTLES. 

+Kettler, ketler. rare. [f. Kett.e + -En1.] 
One who mends or repaits kcttlcs, a tinker. 

1604 T. M. Black Bh. in Middleton's lVks. (1840) V. 543, 
I would have the sometimes go disguised (in honest apparel), 
and so drawing in amongst bunglers and ketlers, under the 
plain frieze of simplicity [etc.} 

Ke'ttle-stitch. 
stitch, f. kee?e/ a small chain + sfich stitch.] In 
bookbinding: A knot made at the head and tail 
of a book in sewing it, by which the thread hold- 
ing one sheet is fastened to the thread in the next. 

1880 Zarunsporr Sooklind. 17 The head and tail must 
now be sewn in to imbed the chain of the kettle stitch. 
Tbid. 21 The needle brought out of the kettle-stitch hole on 
the left or tail of the sheet. : 

+ Kettlin, obs. f. CaTirnc, lute-string, etc. 

1578 Richinond. Wills (Surtees) 280 Thread lace, garters, 
A gros of kettlins, iij*. inj dos of mynykens 1ij*. vj4. ; 

Ke‘tton-stone. An oolitic limestone obtained 
from quarries at Ketton, in Rutland. 

1796 Kirwan Elen. Ain. (ed. 2) I. 83 Ketton stone, whose 
colour is reddish brown, and consists of small rounded 


| particles compacted together like the roe of fish, 1817 


[ad. G. kettelstich chain- ) 


called ketton-stone, or compact limestone of Kirwan. 28: 
BE. D, Crarxe Trav. Russia 116/1 ‘Lhe chemical analysis 
of this mineral is nearly that of she Ketton-stone, 

Kettrin, variant of CATERAN. 

Kettule, variant of Kittvt, jaggery palm. 

Ketty (ke'ti),@. Now dia’. [f. Ker! +-y1,] 
Having bad flesh; carrion-likc; rotten, foul, nasty; 
worthless. Of soil: Soft, peaty. 

1607 MarkuaM Ceval. 111. (1617) 25 If your horse be grose, 
fat,and a foule feeder, which is calld a kettic horse. 1674-91 
Rav .V. C. Words 40 A Actty Cur, a nasty stinking Fellow, 
1828 Craven Dial., Aetty, worthless 1855 Rorisson W/rtly 
Gloss., Ketty, putrid. 1872 in VW, Line. Gloss. &.v., By 
the river some more [land] Rotten and ketty and bad. 

Kettysol(1. variants of Kirrisot. 

+Keup. O¢s. rare—'. [a. Du. kuip: see Coop 
$6.1] A barrel, cask, tub. 

¢ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 44/16 Poule the couper Maketh 
and formaketh the keupis, Barellis, vessellis. 

| Keuper (koi:pa:). Geo/, (A German miners’ 
term.] ‘he name given in Germany, and thence 
by English gcologists, to the upper member of the 
‘Tiiassic system, consisting in Germany of marls, 
shales, sandstoncs, gypsum, and clays, in England 
chiefly of marls and sandstones. 

1844°AnsTED Geol, I. xix. 295 The Keuper, the uppermost 
division of the Triassic system, is called by the French 
marnes trisées, 1858 WuEWwELL Novum Org. Renow. Ww. ix. 
(ed. 3) 288 The term /'acrl/te [was] proposed by Mr. Cony- 


*beare to designate the group of strata which lies below the 


oolites and has, including the new red or variegated sand- 
stone, with the keuper above, and the inagnesian limestone 
below it. 1863 Lyett Antig. Man xsi. ced. 3) 332 11 is mottled 
with red and green, like the New Red Sandstone or keuper. 

Keuvrepane, variant of COVERPANE, Odés. 

+ Keve,v. Ods. rare. [Of obscure origin and 
meaning. 

ON. kefja to dive, sink, has been suggested, but is scarcely 
satisfactory for the second passage. ] 

13... 4. FE. Alt. I’. A. 320 py corse in clot mot calder 
keue. J/éfd. 980. 1 .. blusched on the burghe .. By3onde fe 
brok fro ine-warde keued. 

Keve, obs. form of KEEVE. 

Kevel (kev'l), 54.) Now Sc. and north. dial, 
Forms: 3-4, 9 kevel, (3 -il, 5 -yl), 5 -le, 6kewle, 
y keevel, Sc. kewl. [a. ON. kefiia round stick, 
small roller, gag (Norw. and Da. kyevle; cf. Sw. 
kafling), relatcd to £affi a picce, bit of anything.] 

. ta. A gag. Obs. b. A bit or twitch for 
a horse’s mouth. 

a1300 £. F. Psalter xxxili} 9 In keuil and bridel pair 
chekes straite. ¢ 1300 //azvelok 547 A keuel of clutes .. pat 
he [ne] mouhte {MS. -the) speke, ne fnaste. ¢ 1440 /'rom/. 
Parv. 274/t Kevle, or kevyl, for hors, »ordale, camus. 
1570 Levins Wantf, 95/39 ewle, postonis [read postomis} 
1825-80 Jamieson sv., One who rides a horse, .. when he 
brings the halter under the horse's jaws and makes it pass 
through his mouth, is said fo put a Aew/ on. i 

2. A rounded piece of wood; a staff, cudgel. 

1807 C. Wavucu Fisherman's Defence 41 The pocknet is 
knit upon a keevel from six to seven inches in circumference. 
1836 J. M. Witson Vales Borders 111. 304 Brandishing of 
flails and kevels showed they were determined to act. 

Kevel .ke'w’l), 54.2. Forms: 4 kevile, kyvile, 
>- kevel, 9 cavel, -il. [a. ONF. kevil/e (Godef. 
Compl.) = Central F. chevrlle pin, peg, CHEVILLE. 

The Fr. form chevil is given in sense 1 by Harris Ler, 
Techn, (1704), whence in Phillips (1706), Bailey, etc, but 
there is no independent evidence for it] . : 

+1. A pin or hasp for fastening anything; a tile- 
pin. (Perh. not English.) Ods. 

1251 Liberate Roll 35 Hen. Hl, 2 July (P.R.O.), Per 
paviari capellam nostrain et in eadem kiuellos ferri ad ca- 
thenas ad claudendum fenestras vilreas fieri. (Cf. TUuRXER 
Dom, Archit. 13th C. (1851) v. 230 Iron kevils with chains 
to shut the glass windows.] 1303-40in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices 
(1266) I. 490 [Tiles were fastened, as now, by pins .. These 
pins are also called] ‘keuills’ [Arzuted ‘kenills'], [a name 
found in Southampton, Westshene, Isleworth, and London}. 

2. Nauf. A peg or cleat, usually fixed in pairs, to 


which certain ropes are belayed (see quot. 1769). 

¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12062 Bowlyne on 
bouspret to sette & hale Cordes, kyuiles [z.7. keuiles}, atached 
pe [z.7. to] wale. a1642z Sin W. Monson Naval Tracts 
i. (1704) 345/2 The Kevels are to belay the Sheets. 1704 
J. Hanis Lex Techn., Chevils or evils, are small Pieces of 
‘Timber nailed to the inside of a Ship to belay or fasten the 
Sheets and Tacks 1769 Fatcoxer Dict. JJarine Gp ’ 
Kevels, ..a fraine composed of two Psd of timber, whose 
lower ends rest in a sort of step or foot, nailed to the sbip’s 
side, from whence the upper ends branch outward into arnis 
or horns, serving to belay the..ropes by which the bottoms 
of the main-sail and fore-sail are extended. 1840 MarryaT 
Poor Fack xxvii, The bight..he belayed ..to the main-shect 
kevel c1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catcch, 73 What are 
‘cavils '? Timber heads, or small bollards for belaying im- 
portant ropes to, such as the main tack. ; 

b. Comb., as kevel-head, hevel-headed ad). 

1815 Burxey Fakouner's Marine Dict., Kevel-Heads, the 
ends of the top timbers, which, rising above the gun-wale, 
serve to belay the ropes, or take a round turn to hold on. 
¢ 1850 Rudin, Navig. (Weale) 98 Blocks for the .. lifts .. are 
kevel-headed blocks. ‘ 

Kevel (ke'v'l), 56.3 Sc. and north. dial. [Etym. 
obscure. GavEL 56.4 is probably a variant of this.] 
A kind of hammer for rough-hewing or breaking 
stone (see quot. 1793); also keve/-hammer, -mell. 


Hence Ke'vel v., to break (stones). 


KEVEL. 


1360 Fabric Rolls York Atinster (Surtees) 2 Pro factura 
ix. wegges et novo kevell et j melle ferrk 1368 Durham 
Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 571 Pro... pikkis, hakkis, et kevellis 
faciend. 1404 /éid. 397 In custodia Sementarii .. j kevyll. 
1793 SMEATON Edystone L.§ 108 A tool called a Kevel, 
which is at one end a hammer, and at the other an axe, 
whose edge is so short or narrow that it approaches towards 
the shape ofa pick. 1825-80 Jamieson, A’avel-mell,a sledge- 
hammer, a hammer of a large size used for breaking stones, 
1893 Vorthumbld. Gloss., evel, kyevel, a stone-hammer, 
thecommon gavel. Alycuct-hammer,a heavy hammer used 
by stone-breakers to break up the large blocks of road metal. 

Kevel (ke'v'l), 56.4 AZtning. local. Also keval, 
-il. [Origin obscure.] The name given by Derby- 
shire lead-miners to a calcareous stone found 
mingled with the ore (see quots.). 

1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. Ej, Burr {is} a hard Knot or 
Lump in the Vein, or Sticking, of Caulk, Chirts, Kevells, 
&c, mixed with the Ore. 180z Mawe Wineral. Derbysh. 
Gloss., Keve/, a sparry substance found in the vein, com- 
posed of calcareous spar, fluor, and barytes. 

+ Kevel, 54.5 (és. [Given by Adanson as the 
native name in Senegal.} A species of antelope, 
now identified with the common gazelle, 

1759 tr. Adanson's Senegal, 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1862) I. 11. iii, 307-8 ‘he .. second he calls the Kevel, which 
is rather less than the gazella. 1834 Penny Cycl. Il. 83/2 
The kevel [is] found only on the opposite side of the great 
African desert to that inhabited by the dorcas. 

Kevel, kevil: see Cavev 56.1 and 2. 

Ke vel, v1 Obs. cxc. dial, In 5 kevylle, 6 
kewle, 9 déa/, kibble. [a. ON. kefla to bridle, 
gag, f. kefl?, Keven s6.1] trans. To bit or bridle. 

axqo0 Syr Perc, 424 (Thornton MS. If. 164) Brydille hase 
he righte nane; .. Bot a wythe hase he tane, And keuylles 
his stede. 1570 Levins A/axnif. 95/41 Kewle an horse, os 
obstruere. 1897 N. HW. Linc. Gloss., Kibble, to put the 
cord of a halter into a horse's mouth by way of bit. 
Kevel, v.2: see tinder KEVEL 54.2 
+Ke'venhuller. O¢s. Also Khevenhullar. 
[f£ the name of the Austrian general, Andr. von 
Khevenhiiller (1683-1744).] 

a. aitrib, Applied to a high cock given to a 
broad-brimmed hat worn in the middle of the 
18th c. (see Fairholt Costume tn Eitg. (1860) 299); 
hence also with fat. b. absol. A cock of this 
form; a hat cocked in this fashion. 

1746 Brit. Mag. 309 \ laced Hat pinched into what our 
Beaux have learnt to call the Kevenhuller Cock. 1750 
Coventry Pompey Litt. 1. iv. (1785) 58/1 Jockey-boots, 
Khevenhullar-hats, and Coach-whips. 1753 Proc. Continis. 
sion of Common Sense (Fairholt I. 377) Is not the Dettingen 
cock forgotten? the noble Kevenhuller discouraged? 1762 
Lond. Chron. X1. Chapter of Hats (Planché), Hats are 
now worn, upon an average, six inches and three-fifihs broad 
in the brim and cocked"between Quaker and Kevenhuller. 

Kever, common ME. form of Cover v.l and v.2 
in midl. and south. dial.; rare obs. f. Cover 56.1 

1570 Levins JA/anip. 74/38 Keuer, operculum, 

everche, -cher, var, Kexcu, Kercuer, Ods. 

+ Keverfue, obs. form of CurFEw. 

14... Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 588/40 /enifegium, keuerfve. 

Kew, kewe, obs. forms of Cvr sé.1, 2, 

Kewery, variant of Cury ! 065., cookery. 

+ Kew-kaw, kew-waw, adv. Obs. [Origin 
obseure.] Upside down. (Used as sd. in quot. 1399.) 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redelvs 1. 299 In well and in woo be 
werld euere turneth, jit per is kew-kaw bou3 he come late, 
A new ping pat noyeth nedy men and ober. 1630 J. Vavior 
(Water P.) Ws. 11. 233 The Picture topsie-turuie stands 
kewwaw: The World turn’d vpside downe, as all men know, 

+Kewt, v. Os. rare. [Imitative.] iz. To 
mew asacat. Hence +t Kewting vA/. sé. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 274/1 Kewtyn, as cattys, catillo, glatio, 
Lhid., Kewtynge of cattys, catillatus, glaticus. 

Kex (keks). Ods. exc. dial, Forms: a. 4- kex, 
6-7 kexe, 6 keckes, 8 kecks, (9 dia/. kesk, 
kesh). 8, 4-6kyx, 6-8 kix(e, (6 kickes, kykkes, 
9 dial. gix, gicks, kish). Seealso Kreck, Kecksy, 
CassHeE. [Origin unknown; W. cecys pl., some- 
times cited as the source, is no doubt from Eng.] 

l. The dry, usually hollow, stem of various 
herbaceous plants, esf. of large umbelliferous plants, 
snch as Cow Parsnip, Wild Chervil, and Marsh 
Angclica. ; 

1377 Laxct P. Pd B. xvu. 219 Glowande gledes gladieth 
nou3te pis werkmen .. As doth a kex [C. xx. 185 kyx] or a 
candel pat cau3te hath fyre & blaseth. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 
277/2 Kyx, or bunne, or drye weed, calamus. 1530 Patscr. 
235/2 Keckes of humblockes, fetav. bid. 236/1 Kickes 
the drie stalke of humlockes or burres, ¢vyav. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach's Lush. (1586) 177 b, Take a peece of a reede or 
a kex. 1589 Pafpe w. Hatchet Civ, Elders they may 
bee, which being fullest of spungie pith, proue euer the 
driest kixes. 1672 JosseLyn WVew Eug. Rarities 74 The 
Stalkes are as hollow as a Kix, and so are the Roots. 1723 
J. Nott Confectioner's Dict. Pref., Upon the Battlements 
of the Castle {of pastry} were planted Guns made of Kexes. 
1768-74 Tucker L/. Nat, (1834) II. 596 ‘Taking for our sup- 
port a withered kecks instead of the staff of life. 1842 
AKeRMAN Wiltsh. Gloss., Gir, the dry stalks of hemlock. 

1891 ‘I. Harpy Jess (1892) 139, I should be as dry as a kex 
Wi travelling so far. : : 
+b. Without a: collectively, or as a material. 

In some cases perh. taken as pl. of Keck, a form which 
was prob, evolved from this collective sense. 

156z J. Heywoop Prov. & Epign. (1867) 106 Of kyks for 
cage woorke, to builde thy house hte. 1597 GERARDE 

Herbal 1. xvii. § 1. 199 The stalke is rounde, smootb and 
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hollow, like to Kexe or Casshes. 1607 Witkins Aiseries 
enforced Marriage w. in Hazl. Dodsley 1X. 534 1/6 Dost 
not know me, butler? Bx¢. For kex, dried kex. 1725 
BaiLey Erasi, Collog. 7 You're so thin, a Body may see 
through you, and as dry as Kecks. 

2. An umbelliferous plant with a hollow stalk. 
1578 Lyte Dedoens i. xxiii, 306 Sagapenum is the sap 
or gumme of a kinde of Ferula or kix. 1658 Rowianp 
Moufet's Theat. [ns. 1003 Vhey are commonly found in Kexes, 
or Asse Parsly in the summer time. 1955 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 
29 Cicuta. Common Hemlock, or Kex. 1784 TwamLey 
Dairying 118 Kex, or water-parsnip, .. grows in rivers and 
fens, is very noxious to cattle; also the lesser Kex called 
uprigbt water-parsnip, in rivers and ditches. 1847 TeENNyson 
Princ. Ww. §9 Tbo’ the rough kex break The starr’d mosaic. 
1880 JeFFeries Gt. Estate vii. 136 Cutting a dry ‘gicks’ so 
that it should be open at either end, like a tube. 

+3. The husk, sheath, or hard case of a chrysalis. 
¢1600 Hottaxp, When the kex, or husk. is broken, he 
proveth a fair flying butterfly. 1688 R. Horme Avioury 
it 371/1 Kex, or busk of Worms. 

+4. fig. A dried-up sapless person. Cés. 

r61r Beaum. & Fu Avag & No King y. ii, Ile make 
these withered kexes bear my body two hours together 
above ground. 1659 Lady Alimony u. v. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIV. 309 #%o, The issue madam? A/ed. None; nor ever 
shall With that sear, suckless kex. 1709 Brtt. Apollo I. 
No. 54. 3/2 If a weighty Boss She, And a slender Kecks 
He. argir Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 1]. 360 Il 
follow glorious Edmund to his Urn, ‘he Embers of his 
Fire this Kix will burn. 
+Kexen, ¢. Obs. rare—', In 6 kieson. [f 
prec. +-EN4,] Made of kexes. 

1579 Puttexham Parthenides xi, One daye agayne will, 
in his rage, Crushe it all asa kicson cage, And spill it quite. 
Ke'xy, 4. 06s. exc. dial. Also 7 kecksie, 9 
dial. kecksy, kiskie. [f. KEx+-y. Cf. Kecky.] 
Like a kex; dry and brittle; withered, sapless. 
1608 Syivester Du Bartas u. iv. w. Schisme 396 Thou .. 
Shalt play no longer thy proud Kinglings Part On such a 
Kixey stage. 1653 A. Witson Yas. / 159 His Kecksie car- 
kass was made to ride .. with his face to the horse tail. 
1660 H. More .Wyst. Godt. v1. x. 240 The Earth... will become 
more kexy, and loose of its Solidity. a@1825 Forsy IMac. 
E. Anglia, Kisky, dry, juiceless, husky. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss. s.v., Celery, when it is inclined to run up to stalks, 
would be called ‘very kecksy’. . 
Key (kz), 56.1 Forms: 1 cxz, ceze, (kaze, 
kaize), 2 keie, 3 keize, 7/, key3en, keien, 4 
key3e; 3-4 kai, 3-5 kay, (4 cay, kaie, //. caiss), 
4-6 kaye, (5-6 #/. kaies); 3-6 keye, (f/. keis), 
3-7 keie, 5-7 kee, 7 kie; 4- key, (p/. 4-6 -es, 
4--s). (OE. ceg str. f. (pl. c#za) and caéze wk. f. 
(pl. cé#zan) = OF ris. ket, kay; not found in the 


other ‘Yeut. languages; ultcrior etym. unknown. 
The mod. pronunciation (k?) is abnormal. The other OE. 
words ending in -#z have uniformly mod. (@), as cé#z clay, 
&7v#Z grey, gray, Awaz whey; and that &ey had the same 
vowel as these in ME. is proved not only by the frequent 
spelling ay, but by its constantly riming with day, way, 
say, play, etc. This was evidently the standard pron. down 
to the close of the r7th c ; Dryden has the rime with way 
more than once in one of his latest works (1700). On the 
other hand, we find even in 15th c. a (northern) spelling £ee; 
and in Scottish MSS. of the same cent. the form 4ey (pl. 
Reis) shows that the vowel in that dialect was not the same 
as in day or clay; in somewhat later Scottish (16th-r7th c.) 
the identity of the vowel with that which gives mod. (7) is 
established by rimes. In mod. Southern Sc, also, ey has 
the same diphthong (kei) as de, we, we, dee, sec. tree, etc., 
proving that it must from an early period have had the 
same sound as é@, ee had at the time. The vb. weigh has 
the same history in Sc. (wi), but in Eng. remains (wéi). 
The mod. pronunciation (k7) thus appears to be of northern 
origin, and it is difficult to know how it came into general 
Eng. use. Cf. the surname Aaye or Acy (Caius) in Caius 
(Le. Aey's) College, Cambridge.] . . 

I. 1. An instrument, usually of iron, for moving 
the bolt or bolts of a lock forwards or backwards, 
and so locking or unlocking what is fastened by 
it; usually fitted on the bit or web with more or 
less elaborate incisions, etc., adapted to the wards 


of the lock. 

a1000 Riddles xiii. 12 (Gr.) Hwyle bas hordgates cezan 
crefte ba clamme onleac. 1018 Laws of Cuut u.c. 7681 
Pzra czezean heo sceal weardian. c1290 S. Eng Leg. I. 
200/14 Pe prior haueth be keize in warde. a1300 Cursor Al, 
17357 Pai sperd fast wit lok and kai [z.77. kay, key] Pe seles 
alssua pai bar away. 1320 Sir Beucs (MS. A) 3207 A.. 
schette pe dore wip pe keie [rzse veie (=fey)). ¢1375 Sc. 
Lag. Saints xwii. (Efame) 73 Po he had pe keys brocht 
Vith hyme, duris opyn he (ne) mocht. 1463 Bury W/lls 
(Camden) 22 A keye of the greie gardeyn gate. 1491-2 in 
Swayne Sarum Church-w. Acc (1896) 40,j key to the Organ 
dore & iij keyis to the quer dorys vijd. 1535 CoveRDALE 
Fudg. iii. 25 (For no man opened the perler dore) they toke 
the keye, and opened it. 1552 Hutoe1, Kaye, c/azis. 1596 
Spenser /. Q. 1v. x. 18 Either through gifts, or guile, or 
such like waies, Crept in by stouping low, or stealing of the 
kaies. 1632 Litucow 7rav. 1v. 137 The doore, that he had 
newly locked, and taken the key with him to the ship. 
1700 DryDEN Sigism. 4 Guisc. 133 The dame, who long in 
vain had kept the key, Bold by desire, explored the secret 
way. /bid. 156, 294. 1772 Funius Lett. Ixviti. 354 A key 
was found in his room. 1820 Keats Si. Agues xli, The key 
turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 1877 J. M. 
Porteous Turkey 20 A key was an emblem carried before 
the troops of the prophet. 

b. Phrases and proverbs: + Uruder key, under 
lock and key (see Lock). As cold as a key (cf. 
Key-coip a.). Zo Jay (or put) the key under the 
door, to shut up house and goaway. 70 get (have) 


the key of the strect (ironical), to be shut out for 
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the night, or have no house to go to. Key and 
book (or béb/e), used in a method of divination. 
The King’s keys (see quot. 1824). 

13... Zvang, Nicod. 831 in Herrig Archiv LIT. 406 Yhe 
keped him vnder kay [rises day, way, may]. 1390 Gower 
Conf. 11. 188 The Priest Thoas, which .. tbe Palladion of 
Troie Kepte under keie. 1g01 Douctas Pal Hou. 674 
With quaikand voce and hart cald as a key [rises fey, pley, 
etc. a@isqx Wvatr Poet. Wks, (1861) 121 What ‘vaileth 
under kay To keep treasure alway, That never shall see 
day. a@1600 Montcomerie Sows. xli, My lyfe .. from my 
body fled, And left my corps als cold as ony kie (zie 
thee, ee, thrie]. 1677 YarRANTON Eng. Improv, 126 The 
Tenant lays the Key under the Door. 1824 Scott Red. 
gauntlet ch. xix, Constables .. considered as worthy to 
use what are called the king's keys, [Cf. Auntig. xxi. note, 
The king's keys are, in law phrase, the crow-bais and 
hammers used to force doors and locks, in execution of the 
king’s warrant.) 1837 Dickens Pickw. xivii, Its too late 
now: you can't get In to-night; you've got the key of the 
street, my friend. 1894 G. Parker Transl Savage 161 
A crossing sweeper early to his task, or holding the key of 
the street. 

c. The representation of a key, in painting, 
sculpture,etc. S¢. Peter's keys,the cross keys borne 
in the Papal arms (see 4). Greek key, each of the 
key-like bends of which the Greek fret consists. 

€1450 HoLtann /oz/at 345 Twa keyis our croce, of siluer 
so cleir, In a feild of asure flammit onfold. 15.. Sym & his 
bruder 25 in Laing Aunc. Poet. Scot. 315 Thay..clampit vp 
sanct Peteris keis [7“scs leis, weis, sleuis] Bot of ane auld 
reid gartane. 1688 R. Home Armoury ui. jo1/2 He 
beareth Azure, a key double Bited in Fesse. 1897 HWestit. 
Gaz. 2 Sept_ 3/2 Its trimmings..1unning in vertical lines 
tbat end in Greek keys. 

2. In pregrfant seuse, with reference to the power 
of custody, control, admission of others, ete., im- 
plied by the possession of the keys of any place ; 
hence as a symbol of office, and fig. the office 
itself. Gold key, the office of groom of the stole. 

@goo [see 4]. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 3848 Pe conseil of 
france. .3olde him vp al pat lond & be keyen [zw rr. key3en, 
keyes} of parys. ¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. W, 2298 (Philomela) 
Myn yonge doughter..'That beryth the keye of al myn 
hertis lyf. a@1400-s50 Alexander 2147 Pai vnzarked him be 
gatis & 3ald him fe keys (A/S. D. kees}. “1546 J. Hey. 
wood Prov, (1867) 30 The kays hang not all by one mans 
gyrdell. a3zgq8 Hatt Chron, Hen. V? 162 All the townes 
in Acquitayne (except Bayon) delivered their keys, and 
became vassals, 1642 G. Mountacu in Bucelench MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm) I. 299 These Lords, Holland and 
Essex, .. accordingly delivered their key and staff respect- 
ively to the Lord Falkland, 1676 C. Hattonin # Corr. 
(Camden) 138 His office of Chamberlaine is here incompa- 
tible wth his other character It is generally beleeved he 
willlose his Key. 1761 Dx. NewcastLe Lett. Dk. Devonsh, 
13 Mar. in W. E. Manners A/rg. Granby (1899) 196 Lord 
Bute told me the King wished to give the Gold Key to the 
Duke of Rutland and the Staff to my Lord Talbot. 1795 
SouTHEY Joan of Arc vi. 168 Of every captured town the 
keys Restore to Chailes. 

II. fg. (often in figurative context). 

3. Something compared to a key, with its power 
of locking or unlocking ; that which opens up, or 
closes, the way to something; that which gives 
opportunity for or precludes an action, state of 
things, etc. 

a1000 Crdmion's Exod. 524 if onlucan wile lifes wealh- 
stod..gastes cagon, run bid Zerecenod. ¢1200 Vices + 
Virtues 7 Hie ts keie of alle odre sennes non senne ne 
mai bien idon bute durh unhersumnesse. ¢1450 in 3rd Rep, 
Hist. MSS. Comm. (1872) 280/1 And as for Maunce and 
Mayne. alle lordes and comons in Englond knew well that 
it was the keye of well faire of alle the kynge’s obeisaunce 
in Fraunce. 1596 Drayton Ley. i. 740 His victorious Hand 
became the Kay, To let yee in, to my rich Treasure. 
1642 Futter //oly & Prof. St. 1v. xxi. 352 Love, the key 
of hearts, will open the closest coffers. a@1703 Burkitt Ox 
NV. 7., Matt, vii. 11 Prayer is the key that opens both His 
heart and His hand. 1845 Forp Handbk, Spain 1. <8 
A supply of cigars, those keys to Spanish hearts. 

b. Gotden or silver key: Money, employed as 
a bribe to obtain the opening of a door or to gain 
a purpose. 

(14.. Purif. Marie in Tundale's Vis, (1843) 130 Thowgh 
that sche bare of gold no key To bye a lombe.] 1679 His7. 
Fetzer 2 Vhe Silver Key will open the strongest Gates of 
the strictest Monastery. 1705 HickeRINGILL Priest-cr. 1. 
(1721) 63 Will Council open their Mouths without a Golde 
Key? 1798 W. Hutton A etodicg. 41, 1 was given to under- 
stand that the door, contrary to other doors, would not open 
with a silver key. 1842 Tennyson Locksley H. 100 Every 
door is barr’d with gold, and opens but to goiden keys, 

+c. A name for the principal claws of a hawk’s 


foot (see quot.) Oés. 

1486 Bk, St. Aléans Aviij, Understond ye also that the 
longe Senclees be calde the key of the fote, or the Closer. 
For what thyng som euer it be yt yowre hawke strenyth, 
open that Sengle, and all the fote is oppen, for the strength 
ther of fortyfieth all the fote. 

4. Theol. (With allusion to A/aét. xvi. 19). 
Usually 42; The ecclesiastical authority, held by 
Roman Catholics to be conferred by Christ on St. 
Peter, and transmitted to the Popes as his successors. 
In a wider sense: The disciplinary or spiritual 
power of priests, as successors of the Apostles. 

2900 O. E. Martyrol. 210 Pzxt he [se papa] heofna rices 
cegan & helle seweald ahte. [c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvi. 
19 Pe ic sylle heofona rices cegia (Lindisf czas, Rush, 
kegen; Hatton kaigen.) @1300 Cursor AY, 26150 He mai be 
noper lese ne bind, forqui pat kayes giuen to nan bot preist. 
1340 Hampote Pr. Covtse. 3838 Pa cays er noght elles to se 
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Bot playn power of his [the Pope's} dignite. 1426 AUDELAY 
Poems 20 Cal the clarge to jour counsel, that beryn Cristis 
kay. 1552 Lyxprsay J/onarche 4320 Those spiritual keis 
quhilkis Christ to Peter gaif. 1560 Daustr. Sleidane's Comm, 
437 Whether Priestes onlye have authoritye of the Keyes. 
1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 43 Vhey that distinguish between 
the Key of Order and the Key of Jurisdiction, do without 
question allow the former to the Presbyters. 1681 /’roci. 
Privy Counc. in Lond. Gaz. No. 1670/1 Vhe Intrinsick 
Spiritual Power of the Church, or Power of the Keys, as it 
was exerced by the Apostics. a@31z7rzx Kes //ymnotheo 
Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 131 Jesus to you the ghostly Keys 
commits, And those you here absolve, in Heavn acquits. 
3849 Macautay //ist Eng. 1. iv, 466 Lewis .. was in turn 
accused by the Pope of encroaching on the spiritual power 
of the keys. 

5. A place which from the strategic advantages 
of its position gives its posscssor control over the 
passage into or from a certain district, territory, 
inland sea, etc. 

¢ 3440 Carcrave Life St. Kath. 1. 71 Therfor bis kyng 
ryght as fora keye Of all hys kyngdame set hys town ioe 
@ 1548 Hatt Chron., /tcn. 17 153 Which towne was the 
kay and passage over the ryver of Soame, from Fraunce to 
Normandy. a 1620 Mostcomerie Wise. Poems xlviit. 115 
For these tua Castells ar the only kees Of all Turkie, 
and do divide the sces, 1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1954/3 A very 
Important place, which is the Key of Sclavonia. 1735 
BERKELEY Onertst § 266 Whether the sea-ports of Galway, 
Limerick, Cork, and Waterford are not to be looked on as 
keys of this kingdom? 1838 Tuirtwatt Greece U1. xv. 291 
He had now the key of Northern Greece in his hands. 1838 
Penny Cycl. X1. 214/2 (Gibraltar) Henry 1V, king of 
Castile..gave it the arms it still bears, viz. a castle with 
a key hanging to the gate, alluding to its being the key to 
the Mediterranean. 

transf. 1869 Huxtey in Sct. Opin. 5 May 506/t And yet 
this is the key of the whole position, 

6. That which serves to open up, disclose, or 
explain what is unknown, mysterious, or obscure ; 
a solution or explanation. 

¢897 Kk. ELFRED Gregory's Past. xv. 90 Dat word dure 
dreaunge is caz, ford:em hit oft onlycd & xeopenad da scylde 
be se him self wr nyste se hie durlteah. crooo ALLERIC 
Gram, Pref.\Z )2 Stafereft is seo cex de Sara boca andzit 
unlicd. 1382 Wycur Luke xi. 52 Woo to 30u, wyse men of 
lawe, for je han take awey the keye of kunnynge. ¢ r4za 
Hoccteve Learu to Die 12 Thow of al science berst the 
keye. 1597 Montcomerie Cherrie & Slae 411 Euer Curage 
keipis the keyis Of knawledge at his belt. 1642 Futter 
Holy & Prof. St. wt iv. 158 Get the Language (in part) 
without which Key thou shalt unlock little of inoment. 1712 
Aopison Spfect No 435 76,1 have one general Key to the 
Behaviour of the lair Sex. 1788 Map. DArstay Diary 
2 July, I felt his meaning, though I had no key to it. 1883 
S.C. Hate Netraspect 11. 305 1t was the key to his success; 
he knew the value of time. 

b. spec. The alphabet or explanatory scheme 
for the interpretation of a cipher, an allegorical 
statement, or other composition of hidden or veiled 
meaning ; any scheme explaining the features of a 
picture, identifying the persons represented, etc. ; 
an outline or simplified map or chart, intended 
to make a full map, etc., more intelligible; a 
work containing solutions of mathematical or other 
problems; a translation of a book or exercise in a 
foreign language, to facilitate the work of learners. 

1605 Implied in kcy-cipher [see 16]. 1675 Essex Pupers 
(Camden) I. 290 ‘Tis most of it in cypher, we® y* Key will 
unfolde. x71 Aonison Sfect. No. 37 p 2 The New dfa- 
fantis, with a Key to it. 3753 Scots Afag. Apr. 208/2 A 
burlesque upon some late. .transactions; but seems to want 
akey. 1800 Dx, Wettincton Let. to Lient. Col. Close in 


| 


Gurw. Desf. (1837) 1. 151, 1 beg also that you will send me | 


akey of the cipher. 1826 Syp. SmitH iji’&s, (1867) II. r02 
Some of the best Greek and Roman classics should be im- 
mediately published, with keys. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. . 
(1873) 296 Poetry isthe key to tbe hieroglyphics of nature. 
18790 A. R. Hore My Schoolboy Fr. (1875) 52 Where the 
master used a Key to Henry's Exercises. 

7. Afus. + a. [after Guido Aretino’s use of c/avis.] 
The lowest note or tone of a scale or sequence of 
notes; the key-note. Oés. Hence, b. A scheme 
or system of notes or tones definitely related to 
each other, according to (or 77) which a piece of 
music is written; such scheme being based upon 
and named after some particular note (the sey- 
note), as the key of C. Hence, ¢. The sum of 
melodic and harmonic relations existing between 
the tones of such a system; tonality. 

Mayor, Minor, Natura etc.) ey: see these words. 

[There is app. some relationship between this sense and 11, 
but its precise nature is not clear; its origin prob. lies out- 
side Eng., in the use, in medizval music, of L. ¢/dui's (wbence, 
also, tbrough Fr., CLEr, q. v.). 

1880 A. J. Hipkinxs in Ores Dict, Mus. 1. 369 The word 
clavis, key, in the solmisation system of Guido d’Arezzo, 
was used for note or tone } 

ts90 SHaks. Mids, JV. 1. ii. 206 Both warbling of one 
song; botbin one key. 1597 Mortey /xtrod. Alus.4 Now 
I praie you shew me all tbe seuerall Keyes wherein you may 
begin your sixe Notes [i.e hexachords}. 1609 DouLanp 
Ornith, Microl. 7 A Key is the opening of a Song, because 
like as a Key opens a dore,sodoth it the Song. 1674 PLay- 
ForD S#ill Mus. 1. xi. 57 To shew in what Key the Song was 
set, and howeach Musical Key had relation one to another. 
3694 W. Horper Harmony (1731) 1319 Drawa second Scale 
.. but let the Key, or First Note be DSo/ re. 1731 KELLER 
Rules for Thorow-Bass in Holder Haruouy 192 The ex- 
tream Sharp in a sbarp[i, e. major] Key, is the balf Note 
[i. e. semitone] below the Key. 1787 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) 
Ode upon Ode Wks. 1812 1. 421 To hear ber pompously de- 
mand the Key Of every piece Musicians play. 1826 B’ness 
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Bunsen in Hare Life I. vii. 263, 1 have often practised 
writing out parts in the different keys. 1898 Stainer Dict. 
Mus. Terms 253/2 The key of C requires no flats or sharps 
for this purpose, hence it is called the norma/ key. 

8. transf. and fig. a. transf. (High or low) 
tone (of the voice) ; pitch. 

1599 LB. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iv. i. Wks, (Reldg.) 84/1 
There's One spexks in a key, like the opening of some Jus- 
tice s gate, ora postboy’shorn. 1623 Massincer DA. Milan 
1. i, Plays (1868) 74,1 Lil speak to ber, And in a high key 
too. 3709 Berketrey 7A, Viston § 46 Men speak ina high 
oralow key. 1748 J. Mason Elocut. 10 Carefully to pre- 
serve the Key ‘that is, the Command) of your Voice. 1877 

Lack Green Past. xxxv. (1878) 282 loudly discoursing—in 
a high shrill and plaintive key—of his troubles. 

b. fig. Intensity or force, ‘ pitch’ (of feeling or 
action ; tone or style (of thought or expression) ; 
sometimes, prevailing tone or idea, ‘ key-note’. 

1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav. 36 As for my cariage, he knew 
hee was to tuene it at a key, either high or low, as he li-t. 
1599 Dastec J/usoph.Whks (1601) Bv, Lis passions set to such 
a pleasing kay. x621 Quartets Dre, /oems, Esther (1717) 131 
Let peace and love exalt your Key of mirth. 1646 Evance 
Noble Ord. 16 Which is the right Key of obedience. 1770 
Lancnorse /’/utarch 1879 U1. 904 2 The key of politics, 
which he first touched, he kept to without variation. 1816 
Keatince 7rav. (1817) 1. 234 He returned in a high key of 
spirits in consequence of the reception he was favoured with. 
3875 Stuuns Coast. /Jist. 1. xiv. 129 }he writs to the barons 
..-ure shorter but in the same key. 

c. ‘Yone or relative intensity © of colour). 

851 11. (Watson Compos. Light & Shade 65 Pictures, 
painted ina ‘light key , possess many advantages. 1876 
Ruskin sl rrows of Chace (1880) 1.174 Their harmonies of 
amber-colour and purple are full of exquisite beauty in their 
chosen key. 

III. Applied to various mechanical devices, in 
function or form suggesting the key of a lock. 

9. A piece of wood or inctal which is inserted 
between other pieces; usually, a pin, bolt or wedge 
fitting into a hole or space contrived for it so as to 
lock various parts together; a cotter. 

Also, in special senses: a! A piece of timber framed be- 
tween floor-joists by miortice and tenon. (4 A piece of wood 
let into the back of a board or set of boards, across the grain, 
to prevent warping. {ci In stone-work : the piece or wedge 
of iron used to secure a dovetail ina hole, or driven between 
two ‘feathers ‘to split a stone (nee quots. 1793). |d) In book- 
binding: a metal U-shaped instrument by whicb eacb band 
is secured in the sewing: press. 

[1408-19 Ace. Rollin Raine Bricf Ace. Durh. Cath. (1833) 
88, 4c. each for 280 ‘keys ‘*, or bosses for the crossings of the 
beams.} ©1440 Promp. Parv. 2609/2 Key, or knyttynge of 
ij. wallys, or trees yn an vnstabylle grownde, .. /oramentum. 
1497 Vaval Acc. Hen. 11 (1896) 84 Boltes furlokkes kayes 
lynces and a taile pynne for the said Curtowe. 1523 FitzHErs, 
Hush. § 5 The bodye of the wayne. .the crosse somer, the keys 
and pikstaues. 1603-4 in Swayne Sarum Church-w. Acc. 
(1896) 152 Boltes and kayes for the belles. 1660 BovLe New 
Exp. Phys. Mech. iit. 37 The brass Key (formerly described 
as a stopple in the brass Cover). 1730 A. Gorvon Waffer's 
Amphith. 213 The Stones..are pieced together.. with Keys 
of Iron or Stones left projecting out in what was already 
built, the better to join them. /érd. 215 Keys or Cramps of 
Metal. 1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 312 Take out the pins or 
keys nics fasten the iron work of tbe brass collars. 1793 
Smeaton Fdystone L.§ 51 The iron stanchions .. were not 
fixed into the rock in the method of Key and Dovetail.. but 
were fixed in with cluh ends. /¢s. $ 147 A method some- 
times used... for the division of hard stones, called the Key 
and Feather.. The Key is a long tapering wedge..The 
Feathers are pieces of iron, alsoofa wedge like shape. 1838 
Simms Pud. Wks. Gt. Brit. 15 Two wrought iron keys for 
fixing the railinthe chair, 1857-62 NicHoLson Dict. Archit. 
11. 86 When a key is passed through .. two or more thick- 
nesses of metal or other material .. it is customary to clasp 
them together by gibbs, previous to inserting the key. 1892 
D. A. Low Machine Draw. 22 Keys are wedges, generally 
rectangular in section, but sometimes circular; they are made 
of wrought iron or steel, and are used for securing wheels, 
pulleys, cranks, &c., to shafts. 

? In the following passages L. c/éoxs tiller, rudder, is con- 
fused with ciivis key. 

¢ 3374 Cuatcer Soeth. nt. pr. xii. 81 (Camb. MS.) He is 
as akeye [L. c/auus} and a stiere by which bat the edifice 
of this world is ]-kept stable. 1423 Jas. I Atngis Q. c, 
O anker and keye of oure gude auenture. 

10. That which completes or holds together the 
parts of any fabric; esf. the key-stone of an arch, 
which by its position and wedged form locks the 
other stones and holds together the structure. 

Also (a) the last board laid in a floor (Nicholson Dict. 
Archit. 1857-62); (6) the bent bar of iron which in well- 
boring supports tbe train of rods (Knight Dict. A/ech. 1875). 

1523 FitzHers. H/ush. § 3 The sharebeame, the whiche is 
the keye and the chiefe bande of all the plough. 1624 
Wotton Archit. in Relig. (165%) 290 If the great Doore be 
Arched witb some brave Head, cut in fine Stone or Marble 
for the Key of tbe Arch. 1703 Moxon A/ech. Exerc. 273 
The under side of the Arcb at the Key to rise in heigbt 
38 Inches from the level of tbe place, wbence you begin to 
spring the Arch, 1723 Cuampers tr. Le Clerc’s Treat, 
Archit. 1. 52 Keys .. ought to be .. a real support, and not 
stand for mere Ornaments as they frequently do. 1892 
Daily News 22 Nov. 3/1 The hole will be lined all the way 
round with an iron plate two inches thick. This will be laid 
all round in 14 segments, and a ‘key’ at tbe top. 

+b. fig. The leading person or mainstay of 
a society, etc.; one of the best dogs in a pack; 
a cardinal point or principle. Ods. 

1559 Mirr. Alag., Dk. Clarence xviii, Where decayed the 
kayes of chiualrie. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. HW. India 319 The 
key of all tbese wars consisted in tbis victory. ¢ 1620 A. 
Heme Brit. Tongue vii. 18 That general, quhilk I called the 
keie of ortbographie .. that is the congruence of the symbol 


KEY. 


and sound symbolized. 1652 Culpepper Eng. Physic. (1809) 
336 ‘The one must keep his credit, and the other get money, 
and that is the keycf the work. 1693 Evetyn De /a Quint. 
Compl. Gard. 1. 103 Which, .are among our Fruits that 
whicb those called the Keys in a Pack of Hounds are in 
Hunting. 

¢c. That portion of a first coat of wall-plaster 
which passes between the laths and secures the 
rest; the hold which plaster has on a wall by 
means of roughnesses in the surface; the rough- 
ness of a wall-surface which enables plaster to 
adhere to it; the roughing on the under-side of 
a vencer, giving the ylue a better hold. 

1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 612 The plaster is 
crossed all over with the end of a lath, to give it a tie or key 
to the coat which is afterwards to be laid upon it. 1842-76 
Gwit Archit. (ed. 7) $ 1849 A better key is obtained upon 
the bricks and mortar. 1888C. F. Mitcnews. Lusid. Constr. 
L vii (1889) 104 Tredgold recommends the arrises of wide 
timbers to be taken off, so as not to interrupt the key for 
plaster. 

1l. In the organ, pianoforte, and other (‘key- 
board’’ instruments: Lach of the levers, or more 
usually only the exposed front end of each of 
these, which are pressed down by the fingers in 
playing, and actuate the internal mechanism so as 
to produce the various notes. 

{This sense appears to be confined to king. It is app. 
related in origin to7 see the note there.] 

c3goo /’rov. in sintig. Kep. (180g) 1V. 407 He must 
handill the keyes all lyke. 15143 in Kerry //ist. St. Lawy7., 
Reading (1883) 60 Payd for y* lokks to the same organs, one 
for the stopps and the oper for the keyes. 1626 liacon Syfra 
§ 158 In Clericalln, the Keyes are lined. 1632 Quarcrs 
Mv, Fancies 1 Vhe uuscen Bellows, nor the hand that 
Upon th’ apparant note-dividing Kayes. 1664 Prrys Diary 
5 Oct., The new instrument .. the Arched Viall .. played 
on with kees like an organ. 1785 Man. LD Arstay Diary 
16 Dec., ‘Are you sure you never play ?—never touch the 
keys at all?’ 1876 F. [. Trotiore Charming Fellow 11. i. 4 
{She] began to run her fingers over the keys of the piano. 
1896 Hipkins Pranoforte 28 The lower keys are called the 
naturals and, where seen, are covered with ivory; the visible 
ends of the shorter upper keys, called sharps, are raised to 
the height required by blocks of ebony glued upon them, 

b. In some wind instruments, as the flute, oboe, 
elarinet, concertina, etc.; Each of the small metal 
levers, actuated by the fingers, which cover or 
uncover the holes so as to modify the length of the 
vibrating column of air and thus produce the 


various notes. 

1765 Croker, etc. Dict. Arts, etc. sv. Finte, Stopped and 
opened by the little finger’s pressing on a brass, or some- 
times, a silver key, like those in hautboys, bassoons, Kc. 
3829 Spect/. latent 5803 Finger keys have also been added 
to such instruments fas the concertina}. 185: ///ust». Catal. 
Gt. Exhib. 1105 D flute of ebony. witb keys..Clarionets in 
B and D, in German silver, with all the keys. 

+c. Each of the vibrating stcel tongues of a 


musical box. Ods. 

1823 J. Bancocx Dom. Amusem. 67 Long bits of steel 
called the keys of the instrument. , 

12. Hence a. In telegraphy, A mechanical device 
for breaking and elosing an electric circuit. b. 
In a type-writer or similar instrument, each of 
a set of levers pressed by the fingers in the same 
manner as the keys of a pianoforte or organ. 

1837 Speci, Patent No. 73¢0. 4 Giving signals .. by.. 
pressure of his.. fingers upon suitable buttons or finger keys. 
1856 Penny Cyc/. 1st Suppl. 11. 616/1 In M. Alexander's 
instrument, a set of keys resembling those of a pianoforte, 
and corresponding to tbe number of needles, were arranged 
on a frame or table. Leg! Sasine Electric Telegraph 4x 
‘Tbe transmitting key used by Morse in his later apparatus.. 
consisted ofalever. 1876 Preece & Sivewricut /elegraphy 
58 To send dots and dashes by this key it is only necessary 
to tap or move it as one would the key of a piano. 

13. An instrument for grasping a square or poly- 
gonal-headed screw, peg, or nut, and turning it by 
lever action; esp. (a) for winding a clock, watch, 
or clock-work machine ; (4) for turning the wrest- 
pins of stringed instruments; a tuning-hammer ; 
(¢) for turning a valve or stop-cock; (@) for turning 
a nut; a screw-wrench or spanner. : 

The reference in quot. 1610 is somewhat uncertain. 
quot. 1659 applied to the plug of a cock or tap. ; 

1610 Suaxs. 7ef, 1. ii, 83 Thy false vncle .. hauing both 
the key, Of Officer, and office, set all hearts i'th state To 
what tune pleas‘d bis eare. 1659 Leak Waterwks. 14 Tbe 
Cock D; whose barrel is pierced..to the end that the key C 
turning either one way or the other,..the Water..may run 
when the hole of tbe key C shall agree with one or the other 
of them. 1729 Swirt Direct. Servauts Wks. (1879) 559/2 
Hide the key of the jack. 1755 Jouxson Dict., Key..3. An 
instrument by which something is screwed or turned. 178 
Phil. Trans. LX XIIL. 443 Those stop-cocks must be turne 
by meansof akey adapted to their squaretops. 1828 \VEBSTER 
s.v., Tbe key of a watch or other chronometer. 1851 /d/ustr. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1147 Ordinary tuning-keys are generally 
formed in one piece of hard iron. 1884 F. J. Brittex Watch 
§ Clock. 131 Capable of being wound witbout a key. — 

b. An instrument for extracting teeth, consisting 
of a firm handle, with a claw, beak, or hook at 
right angles to it, and moving upon a pivot. 

1854-67 C. A. Harris Dict. Aled. Terminol. 377/2 Since 
tbe time of Garengeot, the key bas undergone a number of 
improvements .. almost every dentist has felt the necessity 
of modifying the instrument, 1856 Davitt Surgeon's bade 
Al. 450 The key is..often employed for tbe extraction of 
tbe bicuspides and molars. 


In 


KEY. 


IV. 14. A dry frit with a thin membranous 
wing, usually growing in bunches, as in the ash 
and sycamore. 

1523 Fitzners. Surv. xxix. (1539) 51 Ye may gette the 
Keys of asshes, nuttes, and suche other. 1562 Turner Herbal 
11. 6 They are called in Englishe ashe Keyes, because they 
hangh in bunches after the maner of Keyes. 1664 EvEtYN 
Sylva (1679) 4 Oaklings, young beeches, ash, and some others, 
spring from the self-sown mast and keys. 1789 G. WHITE 
Selborne (1853) 387 Many ash-trees bear loads of keys every 
year. 1880 Gray Séruct. Bot. (ed. 6! 29; The Samara, some- 
times called in English a Key, is an indehiscent one-seeded 
fruit provided with a wing. 

15. Key of the sea, the Pelican’s foot shell. 

1854 Zoologist XII. 4425 Aporrhais pes-pelecani .. This 
common shell is popularly known as the ‘key of the sea’. 

V. attrib. and Comé. 

16. General combs., as (sense 1, hey-basket, 
-maker, -rack; key-headed, adj.; (sense 6) key- 
book, -cipher, -list, -map, -sentence, -word;, (sense 
7 key-relalionship, -signalure ; (senses g and 10) 
key-beam, -course, -log, -ptece, -pile. 

1888-9 Century Mag. XX XVII. 841 A mob-cap covering 
her grey hair, and “*key-basket in hand. 1865 R. Hunt /’vf. 
Rom, West Eng. (1896) 112(E. D. D.) They were playing all 
sorts of pranks on the *key-beams and rafters. 1826 E. 
Irvine Satylon 1.1. 54 These two *key-books [Daniel and 
Revelations] and the treasure-books, which they unlock. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xvi. § 6 The kinds of Cipbers.. 
are many, according to the nature or rule of the infolding ; 
Wheel-cipbers, *Key-ciphers, Doubles, &c. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Lxerc. 282 Tbe imiddle of the *Key-course will be the 
middle of the Arch. 1859 C. Forster /’rimuecv. Lang., Mon. 
Assyria 13 Clavi-formed or uail-headed, cleidi-formed or 
*key-headed, cunsiform or wedge-shaped. 1868 //arZer's 
Mag. XXXVI. 423 The most vulnerable point, the *key-log 
of the jam issought. 1483Cath. Augl 200/1 A “kay maker, 
clanicularius, clauicularia, 1851 in dllustr. Loud, News 
(18:4) 5 Aug. 119 Key-maker. 1872  Procror Ess. Astron. 
xxviti, 346 This chart..with photo-lithographed *keymaps. 
1895 Lookman Oct. 26/2 Single page plans of small districts 
on a fair scale with a key-miap for reference. 1891 
VallG. 7 Nov. 2't Fourteen scgments and a *keypiece will 
make up a ring 2$ ft. wide. 1882 STEVENSON .Vew Arad, 
-Vés. (1884 297 The laudlurd .. rose from a business table 
under the “*key-rack. 1881 BroapHovuse Jus. Acoustics 371 
So many stumbling-blocks, in the way of undeistanding 
*key-relationship. 1859 C. Forster Primev. Lang., Alon. 
Assyria 207 The inscriptions termlinated with their *key- 
sentence, 1875 Stainer & Darrett Dict. d/us. Terms (1298) 
404/2 The “key signatures, including the clefs, are usually 
written on every stave. 1879 Stainer A/usic of Bible 164 
The different versions begim and end in the same “key- 
tonality. 1859 C. Forster Primes. Lang , Mon. Assyria 
40 The *key-word ofthese inscriptions. 1885 Merriam Sa, 
meee: IL. xxaiv. 66 The key-word of life is ‘Tliy will be 

one . 

17. Special combs, : key-action, the mechanism 
hy which sounds are produced in musical instru- 
ments that have a keyboard; +key-band Afcch., 
a pin or wedgc used in tightening machinery; key- 
bed Afech., the part of a shaft on or in which 
a key rests (see qnot..; key-bit = Bir sé.1 7; 
key-bolt J/ech., a bolt which is securcd in its 
place by a key or cotter (Hamersly Naval Encyel. 
1881); key-bone, (a) the collar-hone, clavicle 
(nonce-use); (6) a bone forming the key of a 
structure; key-check (see quot.); key-chord 
Mus., the common chord of the key-note; + key- 
clock, ?a pine cone (cf. Crock 53.1 9); key- 
colour, the leading colour in a picture; key-desk 
us., the case enclosing the keys and stops of an 
organ; key-dovetailing, a method of joining two 
pieces of wood, etc., by means of a key dovetailed 
into each; key-drop, an external keyhole-guard, 
which falls hy its own weight; key-fastener, 
any device to prevent a key from being turned in 
alock (Knight Dzet. Mech. 1875); a wedge secur- 
ing the breezh-hlock of a gun (Cert. Dict.); key- 
file, a flat file, of the same thickness throughout, 
used in filing the wards of keys; key-frame = 
KEYBOARD 2; key-fruit = Key 14; key-groove 
Mech. = key-seat: hence key-grooving machine; 
+ key-gun, = key-pisto/; key-hammer, a hammer 
for driving in keys or wedges; +key-herd Oés. 
= KEY-KEEPER; key-loader, a workman who 
halances the wooden keys of a musical instrument 
hy the insertion of lead pellets; +key-locks, 
lock and key; key-money, a payment required 
from the tenant of a house hefore he is allowed 
to have the key; key-movement, the mechanism 
of the keys of an organ; key-pattern, a fret or 
meander; key-pin, the pin on which a pianoforte 
or organ key is centred; key-pipe, in a lock, the 
tuhular opening in which the shank of the key 
turns; + key-pistol, a small pistol disguised in 
the form of a key; key-point= Key 5 (also fig.); 


Pall 


key-ring (a) a finger-ring having a small key © 
comhined with it; (6) a ring on which a nnmher | 


of keys are hung; key-screw = KEY 13; key-seat 
Mech., a key-hed or key-way (see quot. for key- 
bed); hence key-seated a.; tkey-shot, shot 
consisting of a hunch of pieces of metal; key-stop, 


a key fitted to a violin to assist in stopping the | 


' 


683 


strings (Cet, Dict.); key-stringed a., having 
strings which are sounded by means of keys; key- 
tail, the part of a piano or organ key which lies 
hehind the key-pin; key-trumpet, a trumpet 
fitted with keys; key-way J/ech., a groove cut 
in a shaft, or in the hoss of a wheel, to receive 
a key (see quot. for £ey-bed) ; key-winding a., of 
a watch, that is wound np with a key. 

1881 Epwarps Orgavs vi. (Heading) 67 *Key Action. 1734 
Phit. Trans, XXXVIII. No. 434 Engraving, The Screw 
or *Key-band to confine all close and tight. 1892 D. A. Low 
Machine Draw. 22 The part of the shaft upon which a key 
rests is called the *key bed or key way, and the recess in the 
boss of the wheel or pulley into which the key fits is called 
the key way: both are also called key seats. 1875 Uve's 
Dict. Arts 11. 142 By turning the handle, the *key-bit ..is 
brought into contact witb the works of the lock, so as to 
shoot and withdraw the holt. 1791 Cowper [Had vy. 171 One 
with his huge falchion smote Fast hy the *key-hone. 1854 
Owen Skel. & Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1, 206 It .. 
completes the neural arch, as its crown or key-bone. 1875 
Strainer & Barrett Dict. Aus. Terms (1898) 341 The pieces 
of wood on each side of the manual, to which the pin-rails 
are firmly fixed, are called *key-checks. Shid. 2:4 C, E, G 
isthe *key-chord of C. 1577 B. Gooce /Teresbach’s Husb. 
(1586) 95 The Pine..is planted not muche unlike to the 
Almond, the Kernels of the *Keie clockes heing set as the 
Almond is. 1899 Westin. Gaz. 21 Jan. 4/2 The console or 
*key-desk 1s movable. 1847 Smeaton Builder's Alan. go 
The first method .. is called, amongst workmen, keying 
together; the second ., *key-dovetailing. 1851 Cassctl's 
Itlustr. Exhibitor 52 [Foucault's] Printing key frame 
by which the blind niay write. 1835 Ure Pislos. Manuf 
21 The dexterous hands of the filer and driller are now 
superseded by the planing, the *key-groove cutting, and 
the drilling machines. 1663 Davenxant Siege Rhodes Wks. 
(1673) 65, I hope he wears no charms About him, *Key 
Guns or Pistols charg’ with White Powder. 1884 4/12, 
Engineering \. . 59 The tools required are..1 rammer, 
1 *key-hammier, 2 beaters. ¢725 Corpus Gloss. 490 Clazvi- 
cularius, “caezhiorde. ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Lom. 193 De 
heuenliche keiherde sainte peter. 1886 Standard 10 May 
2/6 He bad worked..asa*key-loader, 1018 Laws of Cuut 
u. c. 76 § x Buton hit under bes wifes *czg-locan sebroht 
weere, sy heo clane. a 1687 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 7 
And here, in House, with her own Key-locks, She us'd to 
keep her Coach and Peacocks. 1898 Darly News 19 Dec. 
6/7 The rent was higher than was stated on the reut book 
and the *key money exorbitant. 1881 Epwarps Organs vi. 
(Heading) 67 The Claviers and *Key Movement. 1876 
Humenrers Coin-Collector’s Man. iv, The figure known in 
Greek ornament as the ‘“key pattern. 1887 J. R. ALLEN 
Early Chr. Symbol. 111 The cross..is enclosed in a rect- 
angular frame of key-pattern. 1655 Mra. WorcesTEeR Cent. 
Jnz, \ndex d. iv, A *Key-pistol (art. 44. a Key of a Chamber 
door, which..shall become a perfect pistol}. 1870 Lowett 
Study Wind. 256 Vhey have not learned the art of con- 
centrating their force on the *key-point of their hearers’ 
interest. 1874 Raymoxp Statist. Wines §& Mining 509 
Upon the upper end of the sleeve..a *key-seat of from four 
to six feetin length is cut ..; over this sleeve a pinion .. also 
key-seated, is slipped. 1652 Sea-Figit dctw. Eng. §& Dutch 
(30 Nov.) 4 So close and thick did they ply the enemy with 
*Key-shot, long Chains, and Bolts of Iron. 1875 STaAINER 
& Barrett Dict. Afus. Terms (1898) 253 The striking 
apparatus of a *key-stringed instrument. 1870 Lng. JJect. 
18 Mar. 652/3 The driving shaft is cut with a feather groove 
or *key way. 1893 Palf J/all G. 2 Jan. 5/2 He drilled three 
keyways out of solid steel in the collars and fitted steel 
bolts into them. 1884 F. J. Britten +Watch & Clockm. 240 
The square in *key-winding watches hy means of which the 
hands are set to time, 

Key (k7), 52.2 Now written Quay. Forms: 
4-5 keye, 4-9 key; also 5-5 kay, (3-6 kaie, 
6 kaye, keay, 8kea). [a. OF. kay, kat, cay (1311 in 
Godef. Comf/.\, whence also Du. kaai (carlier kad, 
kae, kaeye), Ger. and Da. dai, Sw. kay. Cognate 
with the OF. word is Sp. cayo shoal, reef (see 
next): for the ultimate etymology see Cay, In 
Eng., 14-18th c., usually written sey (less freq. 
kay), which latterly underwent the same change of 
pron. as Key sé.1 In early 18th c., the spelling 
quay Was introduced, after later F. gaz, hut did 
not finally supersede kay, key till nearly a century 
later; in spite of this change of spelling the 
pronunciation remains that of dey (k7).] 

A wharf, a quay. 

(1306 Rofts Parit. 1. 200/2 Per exaltationem Caye & 
diversionem aquz.] a 1400 Sir Beues (MS. S) 1241/3036 Sir 
Saber..went him forth also hliue Tille be keye bere es schip 
scholde ryue. 1467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 374 That 
the slippe and the keye, and the pavyment ther, he ouerseyn 
and repared. 1495 aval Ace. Hen. VII (1896) 265 Ankers 
Receyved at the Kay in Hampton. a1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen. VII, 209 The water rose three foote above the wharfe, 
where the Key stode in Andwarpe. 1593 Norpen Sfec. 
Brit., sex 1. 34 Billingsgate is a harbor or kaye for 
shipping. 1621 Quarters Diz. Poems, Esther (1717) 8 The 
Keel begins t° ohey Her gentle Rudder, leaves her quiet 
Key. 1628 Witner Sr7t. Rememb.1.75 At her Ports and 
Keyes, Take in the wealth of Kingdomes and of Seas, 
1718 Freethinker No. 16 ® 4 A young Fellow.. fell from 
a Key into the River, and was drowned. 1721 PERRY 
Daggenh, Breach. 24 To \ade and unlade tbeir Goods..at 
the Keas of the City. 1759 Martin Wat. Hist. Eng. Il. 
Sugftk 48 It is clean, and has a good Kay on the River 
Ald. 1773 Brypoxe Sicily ii. (1809) 25 The key [at Messina] 
exceeds anything I have yet seen, even in Holland. 1779-81 
Jouxson Lives, Drake Wks. 1787 IV. 413 The people. .ran 
in crowds to the key with shouts and congratulations. 1809 
R. Lancrorp Introd. Trade 132 Key, kay, or guay, a wharf 
for loading or unloading vessels. ‘ 

fig. 1656 DryDen Ann, Afivaé. ccxxxi, A Key of fire ran 
all along the shore, And lightened all tbe river with a blaze. 


KEYAGE. 


+b. transf. A harhour, haven. sonce-use. 

1621 Quartes Argalus § P. (1678) 41 That thou maist 
safely slide Into the hosome of thy quiet Key, And quit 
thee fairly of thinjurious Sea. 

ec. altvtb, and Combd., as key-duty, -gate, -master, 
-side, -wall; key-wood, wood landed at a quay 
(see quot. 1467). 

1425 MS. Found. Chart. Thornton's Hosp., Newcastle, 
A via regia voc. le keyside. 1467 E. £. Gilds 383 That 
better gouernaunce and rule be hadd, and hetter ouersight, 
vppon keywood, crates, and colez. 1477 Haterf. Arch. in 
toth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 313 To stoppe the 
saide key yate with lyme and stone. 1638 Plan walls 
Newcastlein Archzol. Aliana X11. PI. xiii. 230 The Newe 
Key Wall. 1764 Newcastle Chron. No. 1. 2/2 Capt. Giles, 
Key-master here. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2)s.v. Watchet, 
The late Sir William Wyndham built the pier of the harhour, 
and had the key-duties. 

Key (kz), 54.3 Also 8-9 kay. [wvar. of Cay, 
ad. Sp. cayo shoal, reef. The spelling and pron. 
are due to the influence of prec.] A low island, 
sand-bank, or reef, such as those common in the 
West Indies or off the coast of Florida. Cf. the 
place-name Aey FWest. 

1697 Dampier Voy. I. 22 These Islands or Keys, as we 
call them, were first made the Rendezvous of Privateers in 
the year 1679. /é/d. 249 A mile and half from the shore 
there is a small Key, and within it isa very good Harbour. 
1726 G. Roperts 4 }7s. Vey. 343 The Rock is..flat on the 
Top like a Key, which the Inhabitants call Kaay. 1762 
Descr. S. Carolina 63 There a pretty many Indians among 
the Kays, ahout the Cape of Florida. 1828 W. Irvine 
Columéus (1831) 167 He soon got entangled in a complete 
labyrinth of small islands and keys. 1885 C. F. Hotper 
Marvels Anini\, Life 22 The group, comprising seven or 
eight Keys, made up of coral, is surrounded hy a long reef. 

+ Key, 56.+, obs. pl. of Cow, q.v. Hence +key- 
whit (= -quit), money paid in lieu of the tithe of 
milk. 

1507 ilton Church-w. Acc. (Som Rec. Soc.) 54 Item 
Receved of Willyam Townysende and Iohn Dore for Key 
Whyt..ix® vt. 

Key (k7), v. [ME, ezje(n, hete(n, etc. £. ker3e, 
Key sd.1 An OE. ceggian ts alleged hy Somner.] 

1. trans. To lock with a key; to lock up; to 


fasten securely. Also fig. vare. 

1362 Laxct. P. Pl, A vi. 103 Pe dore I-closet, I-keizet and 
I-kliketed, to kepe be ber-oute. c1425 Disp. Mary & Cross 
241 in Leg. Rocd (1871) 205 Heuene gate was keived [Arinted 
keiped] clos. 1433 Lypc. St. Edmund 1. 1072 Cloos in bis 
herte ech uertu was I-keied [7.7 ykeyed]. 1555 Asp. 
Parker /’s. cxix. 352 Keyd fast thy word: was so to me; in 
hope that I have done. 1780 Newgate Cal. V. 201 Mrs. 
Penleaze swore that the windows were constantly barred 
and keyed every night. 179r Cowrer Odyss. xx1. 286 Be the 
palace-door Thy charge,..key it fast. 

2. a. To fasten by means of a pin, wedge, bolt, 


or wooden cross-piece. 

1577 Harrison England u. xi. (1877) 1. 227 An ax, keied 
or fastened with iron into the wood. 1654 WHITELOCKE 
Grni, Swed. Emb. (1772) 1. 196 The bodyes of great trees 
squared, and..keyed togither by other great pieces of timher. 
1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 302 To key home the plates 
of the cupola to the ribs. 1839 R. S. Rosixson Naut. 
Steam Eng. 57 It is keyed or wedged in, and rusted in so 
as to be immoveahle, 1881 Younc Every Man his own 
Alechanic § 350 Immovably keyed upon the cranked shaft 
is a heavy wooden cone pulley. 

b. To cause (plaster) to adhere (to laths). 

1881 Yousc Every Alan his own Mechanic § 1383 When 
the mortar is put over the laths, part of it penetrates hetween 
them, and when hard keys, as it were, the plaster to the 
laths and renders it difficult of removal. 

8. To regulate the pitch of the strings of a 


musical instrument. Hence fg.: To give a certain 
tone or intensity (to feelings, thonghts); fo key uf, 


to stimulate, to raise to a high pitch. 

1636 Hevwoop Challenge Beautie Prol., And Poets strive 
to key their strings more loud. 1655 H. VauGuan Silex 
Scint. 1. Affliction 36 Thus doth God key disorder'd man 
.. Tuning his hrest to rise or fall. 1866 Atcer Sol:t. Wat. 
& Man ww. 257 The fervid quickness and strength of 
Rousseau’s feelings keyed him on so high a pitch that [etc]. 
1888 Hurvsert /re/, under Coerc. I. 1. 46 If Mr. Balfour 
keys up the landlords to stand out. ; j 

b. To fix the strings of a musical instrument 
npon the pegs or keys. 

1872 W. SkeEN Early Typogr. 90 They were as useless to 
him as unstrung harp-strings are unmusical until they are 
keyed and stretched andtuned. | 

4. To insert the keystone in (an arch). Also 


with 272. 

1735 J. Price Stone-Bridge Thames 8 After the Arches 
are thus turn’d and key'd. _ 1751 Lapetye Westin. Br. 75 
The last Arch was key'd in. 1770 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
97/2 The new bridge. .fell down after it was key'd in. 


Key, var. Kay a., left (hand or foot). 

Keyage (kr-édz). Now written QuaracE. 
Also 6 kei-, 7 kay-, caiage. [a. OF. kazage, catage 
etc. (1295 in Godef.; med.L. catagizm is found 
in 1167); see Key 50.2 and -ace.] Quay-dues; 


qnayage. : } 

{1324 in Gross Gild AV. I. 195 note 4 De hujusmodi tbeo- 
lonio..anchoragio, terragio, kayagio.] 1440 Promp. Parv. 
269/2 Keyage, or hotys stondynge, r#fatum. 1511 Waterf, 
Arch. in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Commun. App. V. 325 Noo 
man .. shall reise keiage of noo kaye nor othre place .. 
except it be buylded as a keay. 1610 FotkincHam Aré of 
Survey 1. i. 80 Profits of Faires, Markets, .. Pontage, 
Caiage, Cranage. 1681 W. Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 


KEY-BEARER. 


784 Keyage or kayage, fortorium. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer 
(ed. 2) Sv. Fowcy, The toll of the market and fairs, and 


keyage of the harbour. 
Key’-bearer. [f. Key sé.1+DBearer: OF. 


had cegdora in same sense.] 

1. One who bears a key orkeys. (Cf. Key 5d. 2.) 

14.. Nominale in Wr.-Wiilcker_ 684/9 /Mic clavizer, a 
kayberere. 1486 Lichfield Gild Ord. (ie. E.T.S.) 22 The 
foure kayberers or ther deputies. 1552 IItLort, Kaye 
bearer or keper. 1778 Br. win Transl, Isaiah Notes 
(cd. 12) 254 The priestess of Junois said to be the key-bearer 
of the Goddess. 1846 Erus £/gin A/ard. 1. 120 The figure 
of a key-bearer. : ; 

2. fig. One who is entrusted with authority sym- 
bolized by keys. Cf. Key 5.1 4 and KEY-KEEVEK 2. 

a1540 Barnes Hs. (1573) 262/2 S. Petter. .cominaundeth 
you that you shoulde bee alonely but ministers, & key- 
bearers of these keyes. 1669 Daxter Power Alag. & Ch. 

Past. tt, xt. (1671) 29 Christ made these Officers the Key- 
bearers of his Churches. 1895 7aé/et 2 it ae The Prince 
of the Apostles, the key-bearer of cternal life. 

So Key'-bearing, sé. and a. 

1 Baxter Power Mag. & Ch, Past. uw. xit (1671.27 This 
Key-bearing power (never denyed them from Christs time. 
1853 W. Cory Lett. & Frais. (1897) 93, 1 should have lost 
the respect of the key-bearing woman (guide). 

Keyboard (kiboed). [Key 56.1 11.) 

1. The set or row of keys in sueh musieal instru- 
ments as the organ and piano, 

1819 Pantologia s. v. Organ, Worked by..a treadle, which 
comes out in the front of the instrument, under the key 
board. 1856 Mrs. C. Crarxe tr. Derifos’ Lnstrument, 126 
A large organ gencrally p oxsesses five key- boards one above 
the other. 1896 Hirkixs Pranvforte 5 The keyboard with 
its ivory: and ebony notes [is seen] when the front of the 
instrument is opened. 

Sig. 1884 tr. Lotze’s VUetaph. 491 In this case the soul 
would stand .. before the open key-board of the central 
nerve-terminations. 1893 STEVENSON dcross the Plains 79 
es that runs..uo and down the long key-board of the 

ach, 

attrib, 1896 Hipxixs Pranoforte 46 The various key- 
board instruinents. /4/d. 65 A keyboard psaltery of a 
larp-shaped disposition. : 

2. The set of keys in a type-writing machine. 

1851 //ustr. Catal, Gt. E.xhib, 11387 A printing key- 
board, by which the blind are enabled to write, 1881 S/on's 
Dict. Indust. Arts \608 The‘ Remington’ machine has in 
front a key-board holding the letters and numerals. 

Key--bugle. A bugle fitted with keys to 
inerease the number of its sounds. 

(Invented Ly James Halliday about 1815, and by him 
named the Kent Bugle) 

1835-9 Dickexs Sk. Boz (1830) 2409/1 The loud notes of 
a key-bugle broke the monotonous stillness of the street. 
1884 J. Cotsorne //icks Pasha viii 86 Each battalion 
marchedout tothe inharmonious braying of their key- bugles. 

Key-clog. A piece of wood tied to a key, to 
prevent it from being easily lost. 

1552 Hutoerr, Kaieclogge. [No Latin.) 1555 R. SwitH 
in Foxe of. 6 AL (1684) 111. 343, | have sent you a key-clog 
for a token. 16321. L. Hom. Rights 19 She is able. .to 
have the key clog at her girdle. 1805 G. Ectts. £. Metr, 
Rom. 11. 381 The active princess. .seized the &.3-¢/og which 
hung from his shoulder. 

Key--cold, a. Now rare. [Cf. Key sb. rb.] 
Ascold asa key; devoid of heat; es. cold in death. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 1853/2 That body bereth them 
yet about sicke and nouzhty and cay colde as thei be. 1593 
Vell-Troth’s N.Y. Gift 4 Joyning burning sommer with 
kea-cold winter. 1§94 Suaks. Arch. ///, 1.11.5 Poore key- 
cold Figure of a holy King. 1667 Draypex Sir Dariin 
Mar-al/ iu. ii, Mil/. Feel whether she breathes, with your 
hand before her mouth. ose. No, madam, ‘tis key-cold. 
1894 Hatt. Caine JJ/anrman vi. xii. 405 The word was 
scarce out of his mouth when he was key-cold. 

b. jig. Entirely devoid of warmth of feeling; 
having no zeal or fervour ; apathetic. 

1534 More Com/. agst. 717. wm. xxvii. (1847) 313 The con- 
sideration of his incomparable kindness could not .. fail to 
inflame our key-cold hearts. 1565 STaPLETON Fortr, Faith 
123” Kaye colde christians. a@1659 Br. BrownrtG Serv. 
(1674) 1. xxxi. 393 Men are many times..luke-warm, yea, 
key-cold in the execution of justice. a1734 Woorow Se/. 
Biog. (1845-7) 1. 397 (E. D. D.) The nobility .. are either 
key-cold, or ready to welcome Popery. 

+ B. As sé. (joenlarly): A severe eold. Ods. 

1602 Dekker Satirom. Wks. 1873 1. 206 Sir Adam is best 
you hide your head for feare Your wise braines take key-colde. 

Hence + Key-coldness, utter coldness. 

1641 R. Battun Unldawf Lin, Episc. 5 The greatest 
part of your professed vertue, we find to consist ina key- 
coldnes. 

Keyed (kid),a. [f. Key 5d] or uv. + -ED.] 

1. Ofamusieal instrument: Furnished with keys. 
Keyed bugle = KEY-BUGLE. 

1796 Burney Jem, Aetastasio 11. 320 mote, Pieces for 
keyed-instruments. 1806 Cartcotr A/us. Gram. u.i.o9 Both 
which are, upon Keyed Instruments, performed with the 
same Keys. 1849 Loner. Aavanagh xxix, Silas, who breathed 
his soul out upon the air of summer evenings through a 
keyed bugle. 

2. In carpentry, engiteering, ete.: Secured, 
fastened, or strengthened by means of a key. 

1823 P. Nicnorson Pract, Burld. 587 Aeyed-dado, dado 
secured from warping by bars grooved into the back. 1874 
THEARLE Waval Archit. 79 A keyed and riveted scarph, 
joiniug two arms. 

3. Of an arch: Construeted with a keystone. 

1841 W. Spacoine /faly & /¢. /s/. 1. iv. 155 In the time of 
Pericles..we discover in at least one of the great temples 
of Greece the keyed arch. /éid. v. 183 The keyed arch was 
introduced for strength. 
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Keyhole ‘/ki-hé!). 

1. The hole by whieh the key is inserted into 
a loek. 

In an ordinary house- or roomdoor the keyhole nsually 

oes right through, and thus affurds opportunities of peep- 
ing, listening, etc. which are often alluded to: see the quots. 

c1sgz Martowr Jew of Salta it. Whs, (Rtldg.) 158/2 
Yet through the key-hole will he talk to her. 1592 Nasu 
LP, Pentlesse (1843) 57 If 1 would raunge abroad, and looke 
inat Sluggards’ key-holes, 1635 ?1lexrick Farry Queen ii 
in /lesper. (1869' App. 478 When mortals are at rest . 
Through key-hules we do glide. a171g urNnet Ovon Sime 
(1766) I]. 212 Ile looked through the kcey-hole and there 
saw him lying dead. 1833 N. Arsort /*Aystcs (ed. s) 11. 
222 A candle carried past a key-hole, throws its light on the 
pcre wall. 1887 Ruskin Pretertta 11.11.52 An ominously 

solian keyhole in a vile inn. 

2. A hole made to reecive a peg or key used in 
carpentry or engincering. 

1703 T. N. Crty & C. Purchaser 343 Round-bolts..with 
a Head at one end,and a Key-hole at the other. ¢ 1860 
H. Steart Seaman's ( atech. 61 The lower keyholes should 
Le clear, to allow the water to run out freely. 

3. In New Brunswick: A round harbour or eove 
with narrow entrance. 

, 1896 W. F. Gaxony in Trans, R. Soc. Canada Ser. 11. We 
li. 210. 

4. attrib., as key-hole prospect, slit, view: key- 
hole escutcheon, an cseutcheon-shaped plate of 
m<tal surrounding a keyhole; keyhole guard, 
-protector, a metal plate whieh falls over (or into) 
and closes a keyhole; keyhole limpet, a gastro- 
pod of the family /7ssered/ida, having a shell with 
an aperture at the apex; keyhole saw, a narrow 
saw for cutting keyholes, ete.; keyhole whistler, 
slang. (see quot.) 

1889 Scr. Amer. LXI. 195 Bennett's improved “key-hole 
guard. preventing any view through the keyhole. 1869 
J.G. Woop Common Shells 96 In the Tusk-shells there is 
an aperture at the peak, and the same is the case with the 
*Key-hole Limpet /issvvel/a reticulata. 1885 Stand. 
Nat. Mist, 1. 322 The Frssurediidz, or hey-hole liinpets, 
are structurally closely allied to the .. //aliotidy. 1851 
H. Metvitie Whale xvii. 92 The *key-hole prospect was 
but a crooked and sinister one. 1816 J. Smitu /anorama 
Se. & Art 1. 167 A small kind of compass-saw, called a 
*Key-hole-saw, is used for quick curves such as key-holes. 
1881 Gent, A/ag. Jan. 65 A man standing on his head to 
keep him quiet, and another cutting a‘ *keyhole’ slit in his 
ear. 1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour I. x11 ‘Aeyhole whist. 
ders’, the skipper birds are sometimes called. .. They start 
early to good houses fur victuals, when gentlefolk are not up. 

Ilenee Keyhole v., trans. (of a bullet in target- 
practice) to strike the target in such a way as to 
make a hole of the form of a key-hole. 

1890 Cent. Dict. cites Revsovos. 

Keying ‘ki in’, 4/. 56. [f. Ky sd.1 and v.] 

1. ‘the action of the verb Key in various senses. 

1596-7 in Swayne Sarum Church-w. Acc. 302 One Chiboll 
for his labo? for the keyinge of a bell, 6¢. 1862 G. 1’. 
Scrore | olcanes 290 The ‘keying * of their flexures by the 
intrusion of molten matter from beneath, and its consolida- 
tion there. 1878 Mako. Stokes Larly Chr. Archit. rel. 10 
Finished at the top by selecting a thicker or thinner stone, 
as the case might require, for keying. 

+2. Stone-work serving as the key of an arch. 
Obs. rare". 

1483 Churchw, Acc. St. Mary hill, London (Nichols 
799) 97 Keyenge of a gate of ston 8 fote of heyghte 
withynne boght of Willian Gemet mason. 

Key -kee per. 

1, One who has the eustody or control of the key of 
a house, room, chest, ete. Cf. Ley-herd, Key sb.) 47. 

1534 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 219 To the Key 
kepers to thuse of the body of the Town. 1576 /érd. 388 
The Key Kepers of thys Cytie shall delyver them x" in 
money. 1669 Woopueso St. Teresa 11 App. 10 He must 
enquire, whether any money comes to the hands of the 
Superioress, without the Key-keeper’s knowledge. a1711 
Kewx Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 1V. 205 That Angel.,Of the 
Abyss Key-keeper made, Rules the infernal Shade. apa 
Antiguary Oct. 141 His application..was refused by the 
key-keeper. 

= KFY-BEARER 2. 

1563-87 Foxe A. 4 .1f. (1596) 87/1 Left with Peter the 
holie kete keeper. 

+3. A regulator, Ods. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk 4 Sef, 122 The best key-keeper of 
motion is an elater or bear. 

Keyl, obs. form of KEEL 56.2, 56.3, v.1 

Keyless kilés\, a. [f. Key 56.1 + -Less.] 
Without a key or keys. a. Of a door or lock. 

1823 Byron /s/and w. vi, A spacious cave, Whose only 
portal was the keyless wave. 1860 Reaoe Cloister & H. 
xciv, Faith and simplicity had guarded that keyless door. 

Of a watch or elock which is wound up 
otherwise than by ineans of a key. Hence of 
a mechanism, method of winding, etc. 

1828 ech. AJag. 1X. 66 Berrollas* keyless watch or clock. 
1884 F. J. Britten lVatch & Clockm. 133 The simple key- 
less mechanism used for going barrels is not suitable for the 
fusee. /dfd. 247 The ordinary: method of keyless winding. 

ce. Of a musieal instrument. 

1875 tr. Blaserna's Th. Sound v. § 8 The primitive key- 
less trumpet. 

d. Without explanatory key. 

1861 J. Pycrorr Hays & Words 83 Such compositions 
have..avoice only for the initiated, but are keyless mysteries 
toallothers, 1892 Pall A/a// G. 22 Sept. 2/1 We find your 
work so abstruse, your parables so keyless. 
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KEYSTONE. 


Keylet (k7‘lét). [f. Key 5b.14-Let.J A little 
or tiny key. 

1860 Artist §& Craftsman 367 To open the rose-wood case 
with the precious keylet she had left him. 

Keyll, obs. form of Kren sé,, KYLE. 

Keyme, Keynard, var. KemB, CAynarp. 

Key-note (kincut . 

1. Afus. The first, i.e. lowest, note of the seale 
of any key, which forms the basis of, and gives its 
name to, the key; the tonic. (Formerly called 
siinply key: see Key 56.1 7 a.) In quot. 1776 
applied to the lowest tone of an aneient Greek 
seale or ‘ mode.’ 

1776 Berney /1rst. J/us, 1. v. 460 The key-note of the 
Torian mode, 1782 /did. 11. ii. 97 Vransposed keys..repre- 
sented by other sounds in the same relation to the key-note. 
1859 Jeruson Lrittany iv. 41 They never leave off on the 
key-note; the ear is left unsatistied. 31875 OustLey J/us. 
form iW 11 A melodic perfect cadence must end with the 
key-note. 

b. transf. = Kry sh.1 8a, rare. 

1762 Kames Lem, Crit. xv. iv. (1774) 11. 104 In reading, 
whether verse or prose, a certain tone is assumed, which 
may be called the key-note; and in that tone the bulk of 
the words are sounded. ; 

2. fig. The leading idea of a discourse, eomposi- 
tion, or eourse of action; the prevailing tone of 
thought or fecliny. 

1783 Bruatk Ades. 11. xxxi, 166 Much of the Orator’s art 
and ability is shown, in thus striking properly at the com- 
mencement, the key note, if we may so express it, of the rest 
of his Oration 1825 Scott Diary 22 Dec. in Lockhart, 
I wrote a few verses..taking the key-note froin the story of 
Clavers leaving the Scottish Convention of estates in 1688-9. 
1862 J. SKELTON Mauger Crit. ix. 404 This moderation was 
the key-note of Canning’s character. 1875 Stupus Consé. 
A1ist, 1, xviii. 14 The keynote of the Lancastrian policy, 
1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men 1. 1. 140 Such was the 
SS keynote of his discourses in public 

eyre, obs. form of NIE. 

Keyry, variant of Ket Ods. wall-flower. 

Keys ikrz). (V1. of Key sd.! in specialized use.] 
A body of twenty-four members which forms the 
elective branch of the Legislature of the Isle of 
Man. More fully //owse of Keys. (The reason of 
the tide is not quite clear. It appears in Latin 
form céézes in 1418, and in Eng. form in 3422. 
But it is not the recognized name in the Manx 
Statutes till 1555; from that date to 1734 the title 
is‘ The Twenty-four Keys’; after thissimply *‘ The 
Keys’. The Manx popular name is }% Avare as 
Feed, ‘The Four-and-twenty.’ The suggestion that 
Aeys was some kind of corruption of Avave as 
‘}our-and’ has no historical basis.) 

(1427-18 in Gill Statutes J. of Alan (1883) I. 2 Hc In- 
dentura facta inter Thurstanum de Tyldesley [etc.] ex una 
parte, et .axiilj Claves Mann, ex altera, Yestatur qd. pre- 
dicti xviiij Claves legis cum judice Mann. dicunt, ete.) 
1422 /bid. 1. 11 Alsoe we give for Law, that there was 
never xaiuj Keys in Certainty, since they were first that 
were called Taxiaxi, those were xxtiij free Houlders. . With- 
out the Lord’s Wilk. none ofthe 24 Keys tobe. 1585 Order of 
llenry Larl of Derby ibid. 59 To..impart your Proceedings 
to the 24 Keyes of that my Isle. 1994 Art. of Doubt ly 
R. Stanley ivid. 67 The two Deemsters and 24 Keys of this 
Isle. 1706 Piuctivs s.v., In the Isle of Man, the twenty 
four chief Commoners, being as it were the Keepers of the 
Liberties of the People, are call’d ‘he Keys of the Island. 
1715 Gov. Horne Let.in A. W. Moore fist. 1. of Man 835 

o the Gentlemen of the Twenty-four Keys. 1718 in Keble 
Life Bp. Wilson xii. (1863) 397 A complaint of this nature 
is not cognizable before the 24 Keys 1739 in Gill Statutes 
I. of Alan 1. 239 By and with the Adsice and Consent of 
the Governor, Councel, Deemster, and Keyes, in this present 
‘I'ynwald Court assembled. 1883 Ancycl. Brit. XV. 452/2 
‘The Keys were at one time self-elected, but in 1866 they 
consented to popular election, 1g00 A. W. Moore //ist, 7. 
of Man 824 note, The right to try questions of the rights 
of members to their seats was specially reserved by the 
House of Keys Election Act of 1866. n 

Keysar. -ser, -zar, obs. variants of Kaiser. 

Keyse, keysie, keyshie, local ff. Cassie. 

Keystone (ki'stdun), ; 

1. The stone at the summit of an arch, whieh, 
being the last put in, is looked upon as locking the 


whole together. 

41637 B. Jonson Underivoods, Misc. Pocms xxx. To Sir 
F Sackville, Tis the last key-stone That makes the arch. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 279 1f you will adda Keystone. . 
to the Arch..let the Lreadth of the upper part of the Key- 
stone be the height of the Arch. 1790 Burxs Zam o° 
Shanter 206 Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, And win 
the key-stane of the brig. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. x. 
§ 4 One voussoir is as much a keystone as another; only 
people usually call the stone which is last put in the key- 
stone; and that one happens generally to Le at the top or 
middle ofthe arch. 1858 Mrs. OvipHant Lasrd Novlaw 111. 
272 The narrow door, with some forgotten noble’s sculptured 
shield upon its keystone. : vin 

b. fig. Something oeeupying a position com- 
pared to that of a keystone in an arch. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. ut. 182 Christian Society 
is..like stones in an arch,.-Christ himselfe being the key- 
stone. 1790 Burns 7a 0° Shauter 69 That hour, o' night's 
black arch the key-stane. 1839 Lainey ese i. (1852) 10 
The sun, centre and sire of light, The keystone of the world- 
built arch of Heaven. 1866 Howe ts Iene?. Life (1883) I. 
xiii. 245 At the other end of the saloon sat one of the 
fathers, the plump key-stone of an arch of comfortable 
young students. 


KEY-STONED. 


ce. esp. The central principle of a system, course 
of action, etc., upon which all the rest depends. 

1817 Coteripce Siog. Lit. 96 Religion, as both the corner 
stone, and the key-stone of morality. 1832 Lewis Use ¢ Ad. 
Pol. Terms xvii. 163 The keystone on which all government 
must ultimately rest. 1849 Macauray Hist. Eng. vii. 11. 
166 The tenet of predestination was the keystone of his 
religion. 1876 Rocers Pol. Evon. ix. (ed. 3) 108 The 
principle of unlimited liability is the keystone of the system. 

2. A bond-stone. 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 339 Key-Stones, a term 
frequently used fer bond-stones. 

3. In chromolithography: see quot. 

1875 Uve's Dict. Arts 11.135 A drawing of the subject, in 
outline,..is made..when transferred toa stone, this drawing 
is called the keystone, and it serves as a guide to all the 
others, for it must be transferred to as many different stones 
as there are colours in the subject. 1889 Pall A/all G. 
23 Jan. 3/1 ‘ Offsets’. .are tracings of those portions of matter 
in the keystone which are to go in each colour, an offset for 
the red, one for the blue, and so on. 

4. A block of cast-iron used to fill up certain 
spaces in a Scotch lead-smelting furnace. 

1857 Tomutnson in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) XI11. 300/1 (Lead) 
The space at each end of the fore-stone is closed by a cube 
of cast iron called a key-stone: two similar stones fill up 
the space between the fore-stone and the back part of tbe 
furnace. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as keystone-mask; key- 
stone-mill, a kind of inill used for grinding tan- 
ning materials; Keystone State, U..S., popular 
appellation of Pennsylvania, as being the seventh 
or central one of the original thirteen states. 

1881 Sfon’s Dict. Indust. Arts 1227 The well known 
American ‘keystone’ mill. 1890 Daily News 26 Nov. 7/3 
The quite famous sculptured keystone-masks on the east 
and west sides of the central arch of Henley Bridge. 

Ifence Ke-ystoned a., having a keystone. 

1887 T. Harvy MVoodlandcrs |. iv. 52 Under that key- 
stoned doorway. 

Keyth, var. Kite v. Ods., to make known, etc. 


+ Key'-turner. Oés. A turnkey. 

1607 Dekker Aut.'s Conjsur. (1842) 45 Hee’s as surly as 
those Key-turners are. 1618 Mynxsuut Ass. Prison (1638) 29 
‘The master of a prison is the primum mobile..and those 
key-turners and street-walkers are the petty and necessary 
slavish wheeles. 1786 J. Roprrts Life 83 A piece of 
service I did him. . officiating as key-turner, and preventing 
two notorious robbers from breaking out. 

Keytyf, -teyves, obs. forins of CAITIFF, -s. 

Key-whyt: see Key s.+ 

Khab(b)ar, variant of KHUBBER. 

|| Khair ‘/kaiez), Also kheir, kiar. [Hindi 
khair, khayar, = Skt. khadird.] Vhe Acacia 
Catechu of India, from which cutch is obtained. 

183x Trerawney Adv. Younger Son Il. 198 The kiar 
backstays, strong and elastic as they are, snapped like cast 
iron. 1835 Burnes 7rav. Bokhara (ed. 2) 1. 112 Clumps of 
tamarisk, £hair, diz,..and such other shrubs as are to be 
found in the Thurr. 1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib. W1. 
India 105 Kheir-gum. 1866 7reas. Bot. 646/1 Khair-tree. 

| Khakan (kaka-n). Also khacan. [Turki 
(hence Pers. and Arab.) Gls ¢sagén king, 
emperor, Great Khan: sec CHacan and Kuan !,] 


A Tartar ruler: a khan. 

1777 J. Richarpson Drssert. East Nat. 26 The Khakan 
used often to preside at their exercises of genius. 1859 
C. Forster Primeval Lang., Alon. Assyria 314 note, 
When the present khacan shall have departed, this man 
will succeed to tlie throne. 

Hence Khaka'nship, the office of khakan. 

1859 C. Forster Prinzezal Lang.. Mon. Assyria 314 note, 
They give the khacanship only to Jews. 


|| Khaki (ki-kz), a. and sé. Also khakee, 
ka(h)ki, kharkije, karkee, etc. [Urdt (Pers.) 


Cl khaki dusty, f. Wl> &4ak dust.] 

= A. adj. a, Dust-coloured; dull brownish yellow, 
drab. b. (aftréb. use of B.) Made of khaki cloth. 

1863 Cornh. Alay. Jan. 45 As to dress..he (Capt. Cureton] 
confined hiniself to causing their clothes to be dyed khakee, 
or mud.colour. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
233 The comfortable gray or dust-coloured native Khakee 
cloth. 1884 J. Corsorne f/icks Pasha 2 We had to pro- 
vide ourselves with..Karkee jackets. 1884 Health Exhid, 
Catal. 33/2 The new Khaki cloth. the material adopted by 
the War Office for the troops on active service. 1890 WatT 
Dict. Econ. Prod. India \V. 566 It is needless to attempt 
an ennmeration of all the Khaki dyes of India. 1898 
B. Burveicu Sirdar 4& Khalifa ix. 128 The Kharkie trousers 
of the Lincolns and Warwicks. 1900 Daily News 24 Mar. 6/5 
Stockings, gloves, sunshades, all are to be khaki. 

B. sé. A fabric of this colour now largely em- 
ployed in the British army for field-uniforms. 
Originally of stout twilled cotton (Khaki drill), 
but more recently made also of wool (Axaki Bea- 


ford, K. serge). 

In India, khaki was used for uniforms by the Guide Corps 
under Lunisden and Hodson in :848, by the troops in the 
Mutiny of 1857, in the Afghan campaigns of 1878-80, etc. 
It was worn in the Soudan Wars of 1883-98, and esp. ly the 
British troops in South Africa in 1899-. (Quots. 1857-59 
may mean simply the colour: cf. ‘dressed in white ’.) 

1857 H. B. Epwarpes Ze?. 21 July in Lumsden & Elsmie 
Lumsden of Guides (1899) 200 The whole of the troops here 
are dressed in khikee. 1859 Sir J. Murray Désf. 27 Apr. 
in Detht Gaz. 23 June, The Infantry were dressed in 
khakee. 1879 E. S. Bripces Kound the World in 6 
Afonths 203 The troops here are dressed in khaki..It is 
a kind of strong brown holland, and appears to me to be 
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made of flax. 1883 7éses 11 July 7 Marksmen..in the case 
of some of the Indian team, in the light serviceable dust- 
coloured khakee. 1886 Yuce s.v., The original khakee was 
a stout cotton cloth, but the colour was also used in broad- 
cloth. 1892 Pad? Afal/ G. 25 Apt. 7/1 Khaki is not showy 
enough except when it is new and well made up, and if 
constantly worn it tends to promote slovenliness. 1 

S. Crane in Coruh. Mag. Dec. 749 In came Casper, thin, 
yellow, and in soiled khaki. 

b. Used for a soldier clothed in khaki. 

1899 Lumsoen & Exrsmir Lumsden of Guides 85 There 
used to be a good deal of rivalry between the Guides and 
the 1st Punjab Rifles..the former were styled * Khakis ° 
from their dust-coloured clothing. Med. Newspr., Before 


daylight the Khakis were at them again. 

C. As adj., adv., or sb. in such constr. as fo 
vote khaki, a khaki election, a khaki policy, the 
khaki loan (khakis), etc., used in reference to the 
South African War of 1899-, and the war spirit 
in England at the time. 

tgoo G. Faser Sf. in YVorksh. Herald 5 Jan. 6/2 Are 
you..going to..vote solid for our Government? Or may 
I put it in another way,..will you vote khaki? 1900 
Westu. Gaz. 7 Feb. 2/2 The electors at York have voted 
khaki,as Mr. Faber invited themtodo. /4/d.8 Mar. 9/1 The 
market does not know whether the new war loan, Khakis, 
will be offered at 97, 98,99. or 100. /d/d. 10 Mar. 2/2 The 
financial aspects of the ‘ Khaki' Loan of £ 30,000,000. Jé7d. 
23 Mar. 1/3 Complications of all kinds are likely to arise 
as the khaki feeling dies down. Jé7d. 26 May 2/2 The 
result in South Manchester is a great deal more khaki than 
that in the Isle of Wight. 1900 Dexdee Advertiser 
21 Aug. 4 What right has the Government to attempt to 
ride back to power on ‘khaki’? 1900 St. Famess Gaz. 
21 Sept. 6/1 Khaki and Imperialistic allusions are worked in 
[to a play] to the entire satisfaction of the audience. 


D. Comb., as khaki-bound, -clad, -clothed, 


coloured, -hued adjs. 

1879 F. Pottox Sort Brit. Burmah V1. 177 Khakie- 
coloured cloth is the best for shooting purposes. 1896 
C. Doytr in MWestu2. Gaz. 9 Apr. 2/1 We had speech with 
three khaki-clad men. 1899 Aeene’s Bath Frul. 2 Dec. 6/1 
It was impossible to distinguish the khaki-clothed firing line. 
1g00 H/esti, Gaz. 16 Fel. 3/2 The eieven will wear khaki. 
hued jerseys. 1900 Academy 14 Apr. 313/1 A little 
khaki. bound collection of ditties about fighting and fighting- 
men. 1900 IWestu. Gaz. 30 Oct. 8/1 What boys they 
looked, some of the sunburnt khaki men. 

|| Khalifa (kala), variant of CALIPH, represent- 


ing more closely the Arab. kha/ifak. SoKhalifat(e, | 


Khaleefate, variants of CALIPHATE. 

1728 Morcan Adgzers 1. iv. 133 From Alexandria .. came 
all the Mighty Armadas set on Foot by the Saracen Khalifas 
1844 Lp. Houcuton /adn: Leaves 10 The just successor of 
the Khaleefate. 1898 A/anch. Guard. 14 Oct., The Khali- 
fate had belonged to the Khalifa, and not to the Khedive. 

|| Khalsa(h (kalsa\. £as? Jud. [Urdti(Pers.) 
salle Rhaligah, khala(hk, fem. of Arab. gale 
khali¢ pure, real, proper, properly belonging. | 

1. The revenuc department of the government in 
Indian states; the state exchequer. Also ad77zd., 


as khalsa-gratn, -land. 

1996 Trial Joseph Fowke B 14/11 will procure for you the 
Kallaut of the Aumeen [= Aumil] of the Khalsa. 1802 
R. Patton Asiat. Aon, 129 ‘The injunctions on this head 
from the &hadsa, or revenne department, are imperions and 
strong /éid. 1537 The nankar lands of the zemindar, which 
have..been converted into khalsah lands 1862 BevErioce 
fist. India U1. v. vi. 418 The officers of the khal-a (revenue 
office!. 1897 Lo. Roperts 41 Vos. facia Mii. 427 The 
herdmen..iefused to deliver the khalsa grain. 

2. The Sikh community or sect. 

1790 G Forster Journ. Bengal to Eng. (1798)1 267 note, 
The government at large. and their armies, are [by the 
Sicques] denominated Ahalsa, and Khalsajee. 1882 Woop 
tr. Barth's Relig India 246 Govind Singh .. completed the 
transformation of the sect, or, as it was henceforth called.. 
the Khiilsa, ‘the property, the portion (of God) °. 

|| Khamsin (ke'msin). Forms: 7 camsim, 
8-9 campsin, (9 kampseen), 9 kamsin, kham- 


sin, -seen. [Arab. Soe khamsin, mod. collo- 


quial form (= oblique case) Of jy. -khamsiin 


fifty (see def.).] An oppressive hot wind from the 
south or south-east, which in Egypt blows at inter- 
vals for about s0 days in March, April, and May, 
and fills the air with sand from the desert. 

1685 Boytr. Sided. Air 74 A kind of Dew, which. . purifies 
the Air from all the Infection of Camsims — 1757 Huxnam 
in Phil Trans. L. 428 ‘The wind we had, like the Campsin, 
actually blew hot. 1804 C. B. Brown tr. Vodney’s View 
Sotl U. S.142 The kamsin, or south wind, in Egypt, and the 
south-west at Bagdat and Bussora, have the same proper- 
ties, 1883 E. F. Knicur Cruise ‘ Falcon’ (1887) 65 The 
atmosphere is hot, dry, and oppressive as that of North 
Africa when the khamsin blows. affri6. 1896 Blachw Alag. 
Sept. 332 The hot khamseen winds parch tbe fields. 

|| Khan ! (ken, kan). Forms: 4 caan, 4-6 
cane, 4~7 can, 6 canne, 7 caunn; 4-5 chaan, 
4-6 chane, 7 chahan, chawn, 4, 7-9 chan; 7-8 
han; 9 khaun, khan (kan, kaan). See also 
Cuam. [a. Turki, hence Pers. and Arab.) wl khan 
lord, prince, generally regarded as a modified form 
of .\6l& Aidgan: see KHAKAN and CHacan. 

The title became known in Europe partly through the 
Mongol invasions in the first half of the thirteenth century 
(appearing in med.L. as chants, canis, Gr xavys. xavis, OF. 
chan, chan, etc.), but more esp. through the European 
missions to the Mongol court in the same century (1245-1255) 

| and by the narrative of Marco Polo (1298). In the original 


KHANSAMAH. 


French text of the latter the spelling Kan, Can or Chan 
varies with Aaaz or Caan, apparently intended to represent 


Tartar ills gaan, the special title adopted by Oktai, the 


son of Chingiz Khan, and his successors. Caanus is also 
found in med.L. (Du Cange, s. v. Cagan), but the usual 
forms in the European languages are based on Khan.) 
a. frst. The specific title (usually with great, 

grand, ot the additions of Zartary, of Cathay) 
given to the successors of Chingiz Khan, who were 
supreme rulers over the Turkish, Tartar, and Mongol 
tribes, as well as emperors of China, during the 
middle ages. b. In later use: A title (now of 
slight import) commonly given to rulers, officials, 
or men of rank in Central Asia, Afghanistan, etc. 

¢1400 Maunnev. (Roxb.) xiv. 64 Pis ‘Iartary es halden of 
pe Grete Caan of Cathay. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. 331 
The Great Chaan of Tartharys.. sent an hooste into the 
lande of Hungry. 1534 More Com/ agst. Trib. 1u. Wks. 
1241/1 Both Prester Iohns land, and the graunde Canes too. 
1555 Even Decades 253 They haue much knowleage of the 
great caneof Cathay. 1623 S?. Pafers, Col. 1622-4. 211 Sold 
the small ship to the ‘Caunn, being very desirous of her’. 
1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 52 A Citte. .under the J urisdic- 
tion Royall of Emang Ally, the Chawn or great Duke of 
Shyras. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. x1. 388 Cambalu, seat of 
Cathaian Can. 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1724 1 The last Week 
arrived here an Envoy from the Kam of Tartary. 1705 
bid. No. 4102/2 Vhe old Han of Lartary is lately dead. 
1788 Ginpon Decl. & F. xiii. (1869) II. 562 Lhe pride of the 
great khan survived his resentment. 1798 Mactuus Popz/. 
(1878) 67 The power of the Chan being absolute. 1815 
Evruinstone Acc. Cazbul (1842) 1. 213 The chief of an 
Oolooss is called Khaun...In some Oolvosses, the Khaun is 
elected bythe people. 1857 Max Mutter Se/ected Ess. 11. 
269 One of the/Tatar Khans..sent forthe Buddhist pilgrim. 
1897 Lp. Roperts 41 7s /adia xiv. (2898) 101 He was a 
grand specimen of a frontier Khan. 

|| Khan ? (keen, kan). Forms: a. (4 alchan), 
7 c(h)ane, kan(ne, 8 k(h)ane, 8- khan. 8B. 7 
han(e, 7-8 hawn, 8hann. [Arab. yl khan inn } 
In the East: A building (unfurnished) for the 


accommodation of travellers; a caravanserai. 

a, ¢1400 Three Kings Cologne 22 He dischargeb hym his 
hors. .of his berthen and so sendeth hym into swich a hows 
pat is cleped pere also alchan. [1612 77av. Four Englishin 
77 In Cities they haue very stately Canes, but not for 
trauellers, but for themselnes to dwell in ; for every rich man 
calleth his house a Cane.] 1615 G. Sanpys 7'rav. 57 Lega- 
cies for.. building of Canes for the reliefe of passengers. 
1682 WHELER Journ. Greece 1. 37 There is a Kanne there, 
which serveth for a Warehouse. 1759 Russert in /’477. 
Trans L1.533 At Seidon, great part of the Frank kane was 
overthrown. 1775 R. CHANDLER Trav. Asia M. (1825) I. 
193 We stopped at the khan, while our men purchased pro- 
visions. 1880 A. H. Hutu Seckée I 161 The badly-cooked, 
indigestible stuff which most Eastern travellers eat at the 
Khans 

B. 1642 Howe. For. Trav. (Arb.) 84 They are great 
Founders of Hospitalls, of Hanes to entertain Travellers. 
1653 Greaves Seragiro 182 Divers Hawns (commonly called 
Canes) in which wayfaring men do lodge 1704 J. Pitts 
Acc. Mahometans 173 A Hawn or Inn adjoyning to the 
Harbour. 1717 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. to Mrs Thistle- 
thwayte 1 Apr., Their mosques are all of freestone, and the 
public hanns, or inns, extremely magnificent. 

Khanate (ke'n., ka‘ne't), Also khanat. [f. 
KuHAN1+-aTE!.] A district governed by a khan ; 
the position of a khan. 

1799 W. Tooxe View Russian Emp. I. 37 This state 
split..into several petty khanates. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 
375/1 Samarcand isa town in Asia, in the khanat of Bokhara. 
1849 E. B. Eastwicx Dry Leaves 74, 1 was forthwith em- 
ployed to draw up a full report of his son’s claim to the 
Khanate. 1893 McCartuy Dictator 1. 80 In the Khanate 
of some Central Asian despot. , 

Khandgea, variant ol Cancia, a Nile-boat. 

1819 T. Hore Anastasius it. (1827) 31, 1 resolved, after 
three or four days march along the banks of the Nile. to 
contend with its adverse current, myseif ina light khandgea. 

Khang, variant of Kana. 

|| Khanjar (kendgii). Also 7 canjare, 8 
-jer, 8-9 -jar, 9 -jiar, -giar, cunjur, khunjur, 
kandjar. See also Hanpsar. [Pers. (Arab., 
Turk., Urdi) => khanjar, hanjar dagger.] An 


Eastern dagger. 

1684 J. Puicuirs tr. Tavernicr’s Trav. 1. 1. 11. 200 The 
Canjare which he had in his hand, was a kind of Dagger, 
tbe blade whereof toward the Handle was three fingers 
broad. 1797 Eucycel. Brit (ed. 3) XII. 346/2 A sabre 
and canjer (or dagger) worn in a bandelier. 1825 Scott 
Talism. xxvii, A sapphire, which terminated the hilt of his 
canjiar. 1828 A‘ez2z¢lbash I vii. 89 All wore the khunjur, 
or common dagger 1845 Lapy H Stannopr Aen. 1. 
iti. 108, I always slept with a khanjar..by my side. 


|| Khanjee (ka-nd37). Alsokhandjee,khanjhi. 
(Turk. ee kha, {. khan Kuan 2 + -/7, agent- 
suffix.] “The keeper of a khan or inn. 

1839 Miss Parpoe Beauties Bosphorus 141 There is a 
certain foppery about the khanjhi of a first-rate Caravan. 
serai. 1884 Bonp in A/7ssion. Herald (Boston) Dec. 515, 


I spent the last night at a village 44am, .. in the night the 
khandjee received a note from brigands, demanding £ 200. 


|| Khansamah, -saman (kansama(n, kan- 
sa‘ma(n). ast /zd. Forms: 7 consaorman, § 
chan-, caun-sumaun, consumma, -Ssumah, (9 
-somah), 8-9 khansaman, 9 khaunsaumaun, 
khansama(h, kansamah, [Urdii (Pers.) jLoLols 
khansaman, £. khav master, ruler, KHAN} + sdman 


KHARAJ. 


household goods.] In India: A house-steward ; 
a native male servant (ustially a Mohammedan), 


the head of the kitchen and pantry department. 

¢ 1645 Hower Lett. 1. xxviii. (1705) 39, 1 met with Camillo 
your Consaorman here lately. 1759 in R. O. Cambridge 
War in Iudia (761 231 Order, under the Chan Sumaun, 
or Stewards seal. /éid. 232 Caun Samaun, or Steward to 
his Majesty. 1776 Trial Joseph Fowke 6 1, ¥ put the 
arzee under the care of the Consumma. 1788 GLApwitn tr. 
Meu, Wh. Abdulkarreem 56 (He) asked the Khansaman, 
what quantity was remaining of the clothes. 1813-14 Mrs. 
Snerwooo Lit. Mlenry § Bearer 7 Mis mamma's khaun- 
saumaun had told him so. 1845 StocqurLter Handbk, Brit, 
Judia (1854) 116 The khansama, or butler. acts the part 
which, in a moderate English establishment, is acted by the 
mistress and the cook together 


|| Kharaj (kara-dz), khara‘tch. [Arab. o> 


kharaj, in Egypt khardg, in Turkish khardich 
tribute.] ‘Tribute; rent; poll-tax: see CaRaTcH. 

1860 Times 25 June 10/6 The allegation that the word 
‘tribute’ is incorrectly used...‘ kharatch ‘or ‘ poll-tax ‘being 
the expression in the original. 1881 Zdsn. Rev. Apr. 342 
Unable to pay their kharag or rent. 

Khas-k h’as: see Kyus-kuUs. 

|| Khatri (ket, kvtr7). Also 7 cuttery, 
quetery, 8 katri, khettrie, kittree, 9 ketra, 
khatri, [Hindi khatvi:—Skr. kshatriya.] A 
member of the second or military caste ainong the 
Hlindus (cf. Ksuarriya), 

1630 Lorn Banians & Perseesi. 5 And because Cuttery 
was of a Martiall temper, God gaue hin power to sway 
kingdomes with the Scepter. 1665 Str T. Herpert 7 raz. 
(1677) 52 The Catteries.. being men of War they scruple not 
to shed blood, eat flesh, and .are for the most part called 
Rajaes or great men. 1698 Frver Ace. F. India & LP. 
193 Opium is frequently eaten in great eget by the 
Rashpoots, Queteries, and Patans. 1723 R. Mittar J/ist, 
Propag. Chr. V1. vine 208 ‘The Katris are degenerate 
into Merchanis 19776 Trial of Nundocomar 36/1 Another 
letter came to ine with a peon and kittree, from Roopnarrain 
Chowdree 1814 W. Brows J/list. l'ropag. Chr. 11. 170 
The Hindoos were originally divided into 4 casts or tribes; 
the Brahmin, the Ketra, the Bice, and the Sooder. 1885 
Panjab Notes & Q. 11. 75/1 These ceremonies are observed 
by Brahmans, Khatris, and Laises. 

|| Kheda, ked@ah (ké'da. ke'da).. Also khed- 
dah, (kiddah>, [Hindi &édé7.] An enclosure 
used in Bengal, Assam, etc., for the capture of 
wild elephants ; corresp. to the corral of Ceylon. 

1799 Corset in Phil. Trans. LXXXIN. 38 She was driven 
by Mr. Leeke’s elephant hunters into a keddah. 1827 
1), Jounson Jud. Field Sports 55 blephanis are numerous,.. 
The principal Keddah for calching them is in the district 
of Tipperah. 1879 F. Pottox Sport Brit Burmah 1. 80, 
1 remember, when kheddahs were starled in Burmah, 
nearly a hundred elephants had been driven into an 
inclosure. 1889 Daily News 27 Nov. 5/4 A kheda..has 
been formed in the jungle near an elephant cover, 


| Khedive .kédi-v). (Also 7 quiteue.) [a. F. 
khédive,a. Turk. (from Pers.) po> khediv, khidev 


prince, sovereign.] The title of the viceroy or 
tuler of Egypt, accorded to Ismail Pasha in 1867 by 
the Turkish government. 

(1625 Purcuas Pilgrims 11. wv. 1537 Stanf.) He is called 
Quiteue a ttle royall and no proper name.) 1867 7ésies 
24 May 11/1 At a council of the Turkish Cabinet, held 
on the 14th insl., the title to be granted to the Pasha of 
Egyp! was at length definitely settled. His Highness is to 
be called ‘Khedive’, which is regarded as the Arabic 
equivalent of ‘King’. 1878 .V. Ayer. Kev. CNXVI. 187 
A description. .of the political system of the khedive. 1892 
Mitner Fag. in Egypt 44 The power of tbe Khedive is an 
emanation from the power of the Sultan. 

Hence Khediva (-d7'vi), Khediviah (-d?-vii) 
[Arab. Hpdd], wife of the khedive; Khedi-val, 


Khedi'vial a. of or pertaining to the khedive; 
Khedi'vate, Khedi-viate, the office, authority, 
or government of the khedive. 

1890 Daily News 7 Feb. 5/4 Miss E. M. Merrick..last 
year had the bonour of painting a portrait of her Highness 
the Khediviah. 1899 /did. 4 Dec. 6/3 The Khedivah, the 
Khedivah mere, and their enormous entourage. 1882 Sat. 
Rev, 17 June 749/1 The Kbedival and Turkisb portion of 
the Government gol away..to Alexandria. 1882 S/audard 
24 July 5 The fine Khedivial Library..grew. .tnto a collec. 
tion of fame. 18859 Daily News 12 July 5/6 It seems 
almos! as though Midhat Pacha wishes to establish a Khedi- 
viate in Syria, with himself as Khedive. 1892 7imes 15 
Apr. 3/1 Turkish intrigues for reducing Egypt from the 
status of a Khedivat..to a vilayet. 


Khemkaub, Khettrie, Khevenhuller, var. 
Kincop, Kuatrt, KEVENHULLER. 

|| Khidmutgar (ki-dmvtga:). Also 8-9 kid-, 
kis(t)-, 9 k(h)itmutgar; 8 khidmidgar, 9 
khid-, khitmatgar, khid-, khed-, khitmutghar, 


= 
khitmutkar, etc. [Urdii (from Pers.) Fixe 


khidmatgar, =khidmat service + -gar, agent-sufhx.] 
In India: A male servant who waits at table. 

1765 Hotwe t Hist, Events (1766) 1. 60 They were taken 
into the service of Soujah Dowla ..: Hodjee, in capacity 
of his first Kistmutgar tor valet). 1776 77ial of Vundo- 
comar 56/1 Q. \Who came witb Bollakey Doss? A. He 
came alone, only his kidmutgar. 1824 [SHERER] Sketches 
ia India 247 His father had been a Khidmulgar toa British 
Colonel. 1873 Miss Tuackeray IV&s. (1891) 1. 269-70 A 
Kitmutghar wbo had drained off a bottle of ber eau-de- 
Cologne. 
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|| Khilat, khelat kilt). £ast 7nd, Forms: | 


7 calaat, collat, $ kall-, kellaut, 8-9 khilat, 
khelaut, g khelat, khell&t, khillaut, calatte, 
khelut, khillut, killut, -laut). [Urdii (Pers.) 
coals khilcat, khalcat, a. Arab. asks bhileah 


(-af).] Adress of honour presented by a king or | 


other dignitary as a mark of distinction to the per- 
son receiving it; hence, any handsome present 
made by an acknowledged superior. 

1684 J. Punsuiirs tr Zavernicr’s Trav. 1. um. v. 108 
The Garment of llonour, or the Calaat, the Vonnet, and 
Girdle. 1698 Frver Acc. £. India & I’. 87 lle hada 
Collat or Scerpaw, a Robe of Honour fiom Mead to Foot, 
offered hint from the Great Mogul. 1794 Boctr in Mark- 
ham Naor. Mission Titet 18°6) 25 A flowered satin gown 
was brought me. I was dressed in it asa féilat. 1803 
Epmonstose in Owen J/rg. Wiedleshey's Desp. (1877) 325 
He is admitted to the privilege of investing the Peishwa 
with a khelaut. 1845 StocgurLter Alandbk. Brit India 
1854) 239 Phe king .maintains the royal privilege of con- 
ferring 4/i/auts. 1876 Jas. Grant /list. dudia |. xxxvit 
191/1 Nopeishwa could Le appointed without first receiving 
the séclat, 1885 Yuce, Nullut, Adlaut. 

|| Khoja kédga. Forms: 7 hoiah, hodgee, 
-gia, hugie, hoggie, 7 8 hogi, 8 hoage, hogia, 
cojah, 9 hoja h, hodja, khodgea, khodja, -djo, 


khoja. [Turk. and Pers, tel yd kAhiyah, prop. 
khwayahJ <A professor or teacher in a Moham- 


medan school or college; a schoolmaster; a 
scribe, clerk. 

1625 Purcuas Pélerims ix. xv. § & 11. 1598 From fine 
yeers of age vnull ten..they haue their Hoiah «that as, their 
Sch sole-master) appointed them by the Ring to tea: h them. 
1630 &. FJoluson's Ningd. 4 Commi. 525 The third, are 
llogi, Writers of Bookes; for they have no Printing. 
J. Purts Acc. Mahometans 21 Wides in the Van of the 
Army, with two lFoaces, o1 Clerk< 1786 rt. Charge WW’, 
Hastings in Vurke Writ, (1852) VIL. 27, 1 sent for Retafir 
Ali Khan, the Cojah, 1834 Ayesha 1 x1 265 They collected 
all that the city possessed of wisdom and fearning,—Klhod- 
jas, Mellahs, Hakims, Imams 1887 L ‘fool Dat y Post 14 
Feb. 5/4 Yhis last savant Lrings a Khoja, who has just 
arrived from Bombay. 

Khookheri, obs. form of Kikrt. 


! Khor (kf). [Arab. 5 khurr, khorr.] A 


watercourse, ravine, nullah, dry Led of a stream. 

1884 Zines 28 Mar. 5 Our route lay. along the bottoin of 
the valley leading to the khor. /dfd., The khor winds con- 
siderably, and splits i ito two or three smaller ravines. 1896 
West. Gaz 12 June 2/1 A swarm of Arabs came down upon 
them throngh a neighbouring khor, 

Khotbah, -beh, variants of KHUTBAH. 

|| Khubber kz bor. Last /ud. Also khuber, 


khab(b)ar. [Urdii (Pers., Arab.) o> bhavar.] 


Information, news, report, rumour. 

1878 Life in the Mofussil 1. 159 (Y.) Khabar of innumer. 
able black partridges has been received. 1879 lanity Fair 
29 Nov 209) V.) He will not tell me what khabbar has been 
received. 1891 R. Kiveinc City Dreads. Nt. 75 Just fancy, 
among these five thousand people, what sort of effect the 
khuber of an accident would produce! 

| Khud ked. Last Jn. [Hindi kag.) A 
deep ravine or chasm ; a precipitous cleft or descent 
in a hill-side. 

1837 Bacon First diupr. Hindustan 11. 146'Y. To look 
over the edge of the narrow footpath into the Khud. 1870 
Gd. Words 133/2 The depth of the khuds is very great, and 
the slope so rapid that you can scarcely find footing when 
once off the beaten road. 1886 R. Kiruinc Departin. Ditties, 
etc. (1899) 87 Death .. drops the reckless rider down The 
rotten rain-soaked khud. E 

attrib, 1896 Saran J. Duxcan His Honor & a Lady xix. 
244 The tin roofs of the cottages down the khud-side, 

Khukri, Khunjur: see Kukkt, Kasngar. 

| Khus-khus (kvskvs). East Jnd. Also 
khaskas, kuskos, kus-kus, kuss-kuss; see 
also Cuscus?, [Urdii (Pers. (p> (um thas- 
khas.] The sweet-scented root of an Indian grass, 
largely used in the manufacture of mats or screens 
(‘tatties'), which are wetted to cool the air passing 


through them. Also a/t726. 

1810 [see Cuscus 2}. 1851 Ar! Frnd. [lustr. Catal. in Forbes 
Vee. World u. p.ivt. Deliciously fragrant screens are made 
by the Hindoos from khus-khus, the 4 adropogon muricatuin, 
1886 Offic. Catal. Ind. Exhib. 33 (Stanf.) Fans made of the 
fragrant root of the khaskas grass. 1890 Sir S. Baker IWild 
Beasts 1. 233 With good tents, kuskos tatties, and cool 
drinks, the heat was bearable. 


|| Khutbah (ku'tba). Also kootbah, khootba, 
khotbeh, -bah. [Arab. Hk khuthah, khotbeh, f. 


wks shataba to preach.) <A form of sermon or 
oration used at the Friday service in Mohammedan 
mosques; the name of the ruling sovereign is 


inserted near its close. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Keg., Misc. Tr. 49/1 He repeatedly read 
the kootbah, or prayer, containing the name and titles of the 
prince of tbe age. 1815 Etprixstone Acc. Caubud (1842) 
1, 112 nofe, Inserting a prince's name in the Kbootba, and 
inscribing it on the current coin, are reckoned in the East 
the most cerlain acknowledgments of sovereignty. 1841 
Peuny Cyel. XX. 325 His lieutenant deposed the Fatimite 
dynasty by a simple ordinance that the A/otdak or public 

rayer should be read in the name of the Abbas<ide calign 

fostadhi. 1860 Garoner Faiths World ¥1. 467/2 In the 
mosque on the Friday, which may be termed the Moham- 
medan Sabbath, the Khotbeh..is regularly recited. 
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| Ka ki), [Wawaiian, = general Polynesian 47.) 
A Hiliaceous plant, Cordy/ine lermtua/is, found in 
China and the islands of the !’acific, of which the 
root is baked and caten in the Sandwicli Islands; 
the fermented juice yields an intoxicating drink. 

1860 J/exc. Marine Mag. V11_ 295 A kind of liquor..a 
dead y stuff, expressed fromthe 47 root. 1889 Sali t1) May 
762/2 Diinking fermented ki-root beer, home made alcohol. 

Kiabooea, -boucea, variants of KYABUKA. 

|| Kiack kiwk, [Burmese.) A Durmese 
Buddhist temple. 

1599 Haxtuvt Voy. II. 1. 261 The people <end rice and 
other things to that Avack or church ot which they be. 

Kiaja, variant of Kenaya. 

Kiang, variant of Kyanc,a Tibetan wild horse. 

Kiapootee, anglicized phonetic spelling of 
Cajuputt, Malay Aayu-putih, Casurer. 

1831 Trecawnry Adv. Younger Son xxiti. 111.280 Among 
the rest was a large proportion of Kiapootee and colalava oil. 

Kiar (kaiva1), variant of KHAIR. 

Kiaugh (kyay), kauch (kay. Sc. In other 
Sc. dialects caigh, keach, keagh (kéy, kéy*). 
{Origin obscure.] Trouble, worry. 

1786 Lunxs Cotter's Sat. Nt. iii, His clean hearth-stane, 
his thrifty wifte’s smile, The lisping infant, praitling on his 
knee, Does a’ his weary kiaugh and care [ed. 1787 carking 
cares} beguile. 1794 /’oems, Lng. Scotch 4 Latin 97 Jam.) 
Your caigh and care ahint you fling. 1824 NactaccarT 
Gallowid. Iencycl. s.v., To bein a kauch, to beinanextreme 
flutter, not knowing which way to turn; over head and ears 
in business. 1825-80 Jamieson, A’each, A’vcagh, uneasiness 
of mind,..bustle, anxious exertion. lumfr ies]. 188 Mrs. 
Watroro in Gd, lords 4o2/1 Me in a kauch of work, an‘ 
Meg kimin’, an’ a‘ the hooss wrang side up miatist. 

Kibab, kibaub, variants of Kawos. 

Kibble ki-b’l', s4.' dra/. Alsos kyble,7 keble. 
[Origin obscure: cf. Kenbire and Kibo.) A stout 
staff or cudgel ; a hooked stick. 

1411 Nottingham Kee. Vt. 86,5. kyble, ob. : j. hacstok, jd.; 
j. horsmall’, 1570 Levins Wanip. 113/22 Kibble, daculus. 
1674-91 Rav N.C. Words (bk. D.5.), Acdle, a timber-log. 
1800 5. Proce Anecd. ing. Lang. Suppl (1814) 383 A7z6/e, 
a strong thick stick. 

Kibble (ki-b’!,, 5.2 [Origin unascertained : 
?from the surname Ardd/e. More fully &rdé/e- 
hound: A kind of hound, a cross between the 


beagle and the old English hound. 

1590 Conkaine Treat. /luuting Vj, You must breed four- 
leene or fifteene couple of small Kibble hounds, lowe and 
swift. 1831 Jounson Sports. Cycl, s.v , The first remove 
from the s »uthern-hound is the kibble. 

Kibble kibl , 6.3 Afining. Also 7 keeble, 
Skible. [prob. ad. Ger. Aude/ ‘tub,’ in Mining 
used in the same sense as the Eng. word.] A 
large wooden or | later) iron bucket, for conveying 
ore or rubbish to the surface. 

1671 Pil. Trans V1. 2104 A Winder with two Keebles 
igreat buckets made like a barrel with iron hoops..) which 
as one comes up, the other goes down. 1684 PAtl. Trans. 
XVII. 744 The Rate .. for getting of Copper-Ore was. .from 
8s. a Kibble to 2s. €d., every Kibble being near a Horse- 
Load in weight. 1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. Y 1j, Some- 
what below the Rope is placed a lfook, whereon to hang 
the Corfe or Kible. 1874 J. H. Cottins Metal Mining 74 
The kibble is simply an iron bucket made of boiler plates, 
riveted together. .. They... vary in capacity from 1 to 25 cwt. 

b. Comb. Kibble-chain, the chain by which 
the kibble is drawn up and let down in the shaft. 

1851 Kincsiey east viii, At the shaft's mouth, reaching 
after the kibble-chain. 

Kibble, sd.4 [7 Altered form of codd/e, or related 
to Kipe.e v.!] = Consie 56,1 

1891 Times 12 Oct. 4/5 The demand for coal, kibbles, and 
slack..is very active, 1893 Daily .Vews 8 May 2/7 House 
coal ts quiet, ..kibbles 8s. 5d. to 8s 6d. witb superior sorts 
approximately dearer. 2 

Kibble (kitb), v1 [Etym. obscure : the form 
is dim. or freq., but the root does not appear; cf. 
KiBBLE 56.4] ¢vans. To bruise or grind coarsely ; 
to crush into small pieces. Also atso/. Hence 
Ki-bbled ff/. a.; Kibbling-mill, a hand-mill 
for kibbling grain, beans, etc. 

1790 in W. Marsnatt Afidl. Counties (E. D.S.\. 1826 
Sporting Mag. XV¥1. 332 A question in your last Magazine, 
respecling kibbled corn for hunters. /éid. XVHII.75 There 
is no kibbling mill equal tothe horse's grinders. ¢ 1880 Sale 
Catal.. Yhose {corn crusbing machines]..will kibble beans, 

s. Indian corn. 


Kibble (ki-b!, v2 [f. Kippre sd.2] To 
convey ore or rubbish in a kibble. 

1891 Lalour Commission Gloss., Nibbling. 

Kibbo (kitbo). dia/, ? Os. [Obsceure: cf 


Kesste and KIBBLE sd.1]_ A stick, cudgel. 

1688 SHapwett Sgr. Alsatia u. i, And I tak kibbo, I’st 
raddle the Bones o’ thee. ¢1746 J. Cottier (Tim Bobbin] 
View Lance. Dial. (1862) 52 Witb o Wytben Kibbo he bad 
in his Hont. A 

Kibe (kaib), 56. Also s-7 kybe. [Of uncertain 
origin; not from OE. ; cf. Welsh ctbi also cibwst) 
of the same meaning, which, if native, may be the 
source of the English word.] ; 

1. A chapped or ulcerated chilblain, ¢5f. one on 
the heel. on 

1387 Trevisa Higdeu (Rolls) VHI. 227 Alsowip his penne 
be made pris croys on a kybe(L. authraceu) bat be hadde, 
and bit vansched awey. ¢1400 Lan/ranc’s Cirurg. 5 Of 


: KIBE. 


wryncles, & chynes of handes, and kyhis on pe ffete. 1544 
Puaer Sk. Childr, (1553) R vij b, Sedes of nettels..sodden in 
oile..is verye good to heale the kybes of heeles. 1770 Foote 
Lame Lover. Wks. 1799 11. 61, 1..have no fear of corns, 
kibes, or that another man should kick my shins. 1822-34 
Good's Stuty Med. (ed. 4) 11. 82 When the inflammation 
hecomes ulcerated or forms a kihe. 

Jig. in phrases, as: Zo gall or tread 01 (one’s) 
kibes, to press upon closely so as to initate or 
annoy, to hurt one’s feelings; /o fread or follow 
on the kibes of, to come closely at the heels ot ; etc. 

160z Saks. //ai. v. i. 153 The toe of the Pesant comes 
so neere the heelesof our Courtier, hee galls his Kibe. 1971 
Ssmotiettr Hump. Cl. 29 May, The hod-carrier, the low 
mechanic. .the citizen, and courtier, ‘all tread upon the kibes 
of one another’, 1820 Byron Al/uesi.157 We shall have 
the whole crew on our kibes. 1883 Contemp. Rev. June go7 
How closely this spectre [suicide] follows on the kibes of 
pleasure and extravagance. 

2. franusf. a. A sore on a horse’s foot (see 
CREPANCE and cf. Kipy quot. 1886). ? Ods. 

1639 T. pe Grey Compl. Horsem. 38 Swellings in the 
hinder legs, foundrings, selenders, scratches, kybes [etc.]. 
1725 BravLey Fam. Dict., Scratches, a distemper incident 
to Horses. -being distinguished indeed by several names, viz. 
Crepances, Rats tails, Mules, Kihes, Pains, etc. 

b. A breaking ont at the top of the hoof in 
sheep. (So Welsh ¢éb7.) 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agrie. (ed. 4) 11. 282 The foot- 
rot and kibe. /id¢. 283, 1 consider the kibe to be..con- 
tagious, and all sheepattacked with the disorder should. .be 
removed from the flock. 

+e. A hump or swelling. Ods. rare. 

1567 MapLer Gr. Forest 75 There are two kindes of 
Cammels, one which is onely in Arabie, which hath two 
kihes in his back: the other in many other countries, al 
plain in his back. 

3. Comb., as kibe-heel; kibe-heeled adj. 

1630 Davenant Cruel Bro. uu. Dram. Wks. 1872 1. 136 
How they .. trip On their wanton toes, like kibe-heel’d 
fairies. 1658 RowLann Afouwfet's Theat. Ins. 1104 Their 
ashes..laid on with oyl of Roses cures Kibe-heels. 1741 
Compl. Kam, Piece \. i. 17 Nothing so effectually cures 
Kide Heels. 

Kibe (koib), v. rare. [f. prec.] frazs. To 
affect with kibes or chilblains ; zzzcorrecily, to kick 
or gall (with allusion to quot. 1602 in prec. 1 b). 

1757 Mrs. GrirritH Lett. Henry § Frauces (1767) 1V. 
206, | had walked..to London- House, with..the Boots that 
had kibed me at Windsor on my Legs. 1887 A. Barret 


- Obiter Dicta Ser. i. 267 The toe of the peasant is indeed 


kibing the heel of the courtier. 

Kibed (kaibd), 2. Also 6-8 ky-. [f. Kine 
sb. +-ED 2.] Affected with chilblains on the heels. 

cr1soo How Plowman lerned Pater-Noster 108 in Hazl. 
&. P, P. 1. 213 No wonder yf he halted, for kybed were his 
helys. 1546~-Sz J. Hevwoop Prov. & FEpigr. (1867) 134 How 
euer kybde heeles doo, kybd hartis do not weele. 1720 
W. STukecey in Afez. (1882) 1. 13, 1 used 10 be troubled in 
my youth..withkyb’d heels. 182z Lams £dia Ser. 1. Praise 
Chimneyswerepers, A pair of kibed heels. 

|| Kibitka (kibitki). Also 8-9 -ki, 9 -ke. 
[Russ. nuOnTKA &7bz7ka, tent, tilt-wagon, f. Tartar 
hibits, with Russ. suffix -ka: cf. Arab. ay gubbat 
‘tent covered with skins’.] 

1. A circular tent made of lattice work and 
covered with thick felt, uscd by the Tartars; ¢vavs/. 
a Tartar household or family. 

1799 W. Tooxe View Russiau Emp. 11.86 The nether 
horde..consisti: g of 30,000 kibitkas. 1814 tr. Alafroth's 
Trav. 162 The Russians determine the number of families 
hy that of the felt jurtes or kibitkes. 1884 E. O'Donovan 
Story of the Mlerv v.55, 1 was conducted to the kibiika of 
the village smith. 1 Daily News 14 Jan, 2/x His typical 
studio should he a kibitka of the Steppes. 

2. A Russian wagon or sledge with a rounded 
cover or hood; a sledge with a tilt or covering, 

1806 Heser Left. 4 Jan. in Sat. Afag. No. 444. 215/1 We 
performed the journey in Kibitkas, the carriages usually 
employed by the Russians in their winter journies. 1823 
Byron Yuan 1x. xxx, There in a kihitka he roll'd on, (A 
cursed sort of carriage without springs). 1855 Englishwoman 
mm Russia 79 They were hurried off to Siberia, in the 
prisoners’ kabitkas that stood ready to receive them, 

| Kiblah (kirbla). Also 8 kiblé, 8-9 kebl. 
[Arab. als gzb/ah, that which is placed opposite, 
f. gabala to be opposite.] The point (the temple at 
Mecca) to which Mohammedans turn at prayer, 

For a short period in the early history of Islam the kihlah 
was at Jerusalem. 

1704 J. Pitts Ace. Mahometans 40 They all stand 
with their Faces one way, i.e. toward the Kiblah, or the 
Temple at Mecha. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. vn. vi. (1864) 
IV. 172 The prophet had wavered between Mecca and 
Jerusalem as the Kebla of prayer for his disciples. 1895 
A. Menzies Hist. Relig. 231 This setting of a new ‘kiblah’, 
as it is called, declared that Islam .. had an Arah not a 
Jewish centre. - 

b. A niche ina Mohammedan building on the 
side towards Mecca. 

197795 R. CHaxwier /vaz. Asia MM. (1825) 1. 143 The inside 
is mean, except the kiblé, or portion towards Mecca. 1825 
(SHERER] Linpr. Egypt & /taly 78 We alighted at a cool, clean 
serai.. having its kihlah in the wall. 

Kibosh (kai-bpf, kibp:[). s/azg. Also kybosh, 
kye-bosh. [Origin obscure. 

(It has heen stated to he Yiddish or Anglo-Hebraic: see 
NV. & Q. gth ser. VII, 10.)} ; 

1. In phr. 7o put the kibosh on: to dispose of 
finally, finish off, do for. 


| 
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1836 Dickexs Sk. Boz, Seven Dials,‘ Hoo-roar , ejaculates | 


a pot-hoy in a parenthesis, ‘put the kye-bosk [s/c] on her, 
Mary’. 1856 nc XXXI1. 139 (Vo put the cibosh upon), 
1891 C. Roserts Adrift in America g It was attending one 
of these affairs which finally put the ‘kihosh ’ on me. 

2. Nonsense, ‘rot’, stuff, humbug. 

1893 Slang Dict. sv., ‘It’s all kibosh', i.e. palaver or 
nonsense. 1885 Punch 3 Jan. 4/1 Still I wish you a ’Appy 
New Year, if you care for the kibosh, old Chappie. 

3. The proper style or fashion; ‘the thing’. 

1889 in Cent. Dict. 1896 in Farmer Slang. 

Hence Ki-bosh v. /razis., to finish off, ‘do for’. 

189z Mituixen 'A77y Ballads 50 (Farmer) A dig in the 
rihs and a ‘owl, Seemed to kihosh the Frenchmen completely. 


| Kibrit. Adch. [Arab. 0, S kibrit sulphur. ] 


1706 Puitiipes, Avérit,a Word sometimes us'd hy Chymists 
for Sulphur, 1730 in Ba1.ey (folio). 

Kibsey, obs. var. Kipsey, small basket. 

Kiby (kaibi), 2. Nowdza/. In6kyby, 7 kibie, 
gdial.kibby. [f. Kipesd, + -¥.] Affected with kibes. 

1523 SKELTON Garl. of Lauyel 502 He halteth often that 
hath a kyhy hele. 1611 Cotcr., 4/x/ard, one that hath 
kibie heels. 1886 Etwortuy IV. Som, Word-bk., Kibby 
heels, chapped heels—of horses. 

Kiche, obs. form of KEAcH v. 


+Ki-chel. Os. rare. [OE. cicel, of obscure 
ctymology. The retention of unpalatalized ¢ (k) 
can be explained only by taking czce/ as = *cycel:— 
*kukilo-; in which case this word would not be 
related to cwci/, KECHEL ; but the identity of sense 
makes this difficult to accept.] A small cake. 

In the quot. from Chaucer, all the MSS. of the six-text 
edition have keche/, The Harleian reading, however, is 
also that of Thynne’s ed., and from these sources the word 
has passed into mod. dicts. 

e1000 Sar. Leechd. 111. 30 Ponne se cicel colige, bonne 
wyrc buima. /é/d. 134 Nim zetemsud melu and hac hym 
anne cicel of. ¢c1386 Cuaucer Sowfpu. 7. 39 (Harl. MS.) 
Yif us a busshel whet, or malt, or reye, A Goddes kichil, or 
atrip of chese. [1598 Srucut Chaucer's Vhs. Bhbb, A cake 
.. called a God's kichell, because godfathers and godmothers 
ysed commonly to giue one of them to their godchildren, 
when they asked a blessing. 1616 uttoxar Eng, E-xfos., 
Aitchcll, a kinde of cake. Also in Blount, Phillips, and 
later dicts] [a1825 Forsy loc. E. Angtia, Kickel,a sort 
of flat cake with sugar and currants strewn on the top. 
1895 Sussex Gloss., Nickel.J 

Kichine, obs. form of lXiTcHEN. 

Kick (kik), 54.1. [f. Kick 2.1] 

I. 1. An act of kicking; a blow or knock with 
the foot. In /ootbal/, the act of striking the ball 
with the foot. /7ce hick: see quot. 1892. Drop-, 
penally-, place-hick ; see these words. 

1530 Patscr. 236/t Kicke of an horse, vwade. 1599 
Marston Sco. Villanie 1. xi. 225 Robrus sprauling kicks, 
Fabius caper, Harries tossing tricks. 1709 STEELE 7atler 
No. 11 ? 3 A Tall Man with a Hat and Feather, who gives 
his first Minister, whostands just hefore him, an huge hick. 
1759 Jounson /dler No. 55 ® 10,1 lost my patience, and 
gave him a kick, 1856 Kann Arct. Erfl. 11. v.65 This 
imp..has always had a relishing fancy for the kicks and 
cuffs. 1892 Outdoor Games & Rec. 538 Laws of Assoc. 
Football, A Free Kick is a kick at the hall in any way the 
kicker pleases, when it is lying on the ground, none of the 
kicker's opponents heing allowed within six yards of the hall. 
1893 Rugby Union Football Handth. 33 All free-kicks may 
he place-kicks, drop-kicks, or punts. ..If taken hy drop or 
punt the catcher must take the kick. 
ie. 1627-77 FettHam Resolves 1. xi. 16 For we can never 
throughly try him, but in the kick of malignant Chance. 
1833 Lytron in Hansard XV. 1234 His [Irish] policy was 
wittily descrihed .. as a ‘quick alternation of kicks and 
kindness’. 

b. In phr. Alore kicks than halfpence: more 
harshness than kindness: cf. MONKEY 50. 

1824 Scott S4. Ronan's xxxiv, ‘Which is like monkey’s 
allowance, I suppose’, said the traveller, ‘more kicks than 
halfpence . 1853 Darwin in Z7/ I1, 39 Though I shall get 
more kicks than halfpennies, I will, life serving, attempt my 
work. 1887 T. A. TRottorpe What J remember 1. i. 22 
A life, in which the kicks might he more superabundant 
than the half-pence. : ; 

e. Ability or disposition to kick. 

1885 W. J. Fitzpatrick Life 7. N. Burke 1. 14 If... the 
horse had any kick in him, a sensation scene took place, 
1898 F. ‘I’. Butten Cruise ‘ Cachalot’ xxv. (1900) 323 He 
had not a kick in him. Vane 

d. fig. Opposition, objection, repugnance. 

1887 F. Francis Saddle & Mocassin xviii. 308, | haven't got 
any kick against Don Juan. 1893 Vests. Gaz. 3 Mar. 9/1 
There is a strong kick among the few sportsmen here at this 
wholesale murder. 

e. The kick (in phr. fo get or give the kick): 
Discharge, dismissal, ‘the bag’, ‘the sack’. slazzg. 

1844 Jamie A/zse 100 (E. D. D.) She was soon to get the 
kick. 1885 Fraser Poems so (E.D.D.) Should a brither 
be sick, ‘They'll no gie him the kick. : 

2. ¢ransf. a. The recoil of a gun when discharged. 

1826 J. F. Cooper Alohicans (1829) 1. vii. 95 The kick of 
the rifle disconcerts your aim. 1846 GREENER Guu 294 It 
is..only when the ‘Kick’, as it is called, hecomes painful, 
that it is essential to avoid or lessen it. 

b. A jerk, jolt; jerking niotion. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 187 The back of the trough 
being curved, permits the cloth to turn upwards before each 
successive kick. 1897 Mary Kincstry W, Africa 337 Our 
nohle craft. had a cataclysmic kick in her. 1898 R. Kirtixc 
fleet in Being, The twin-screws gave us more kick than was 
pleasant. 


3. One who kicks. Usually with adj.: A (good 
or bad) kicker, esp. in football. 


KICK. 


1857 HuGHEs 7om Brows 1. v, He's cock of the school.. 
and the best kick and charger in Rugby. 1893 Assoc. 
Football Handbk. 57 Very safe with his hands and a 
fine kick. ; ; 

II. Slang senses of which the relationship is 
obscure, 

4. The kick: the fashion, the newest style. 

a1j00 B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew s.v., A high Kick, the 
top of the Fashion. 1731 Gext/. Mag. I. 56 Ahout the 
latter end of Queen Anne’s reign, a rev. gentleman wrote 
a Treatise call'd dA farewell to French Kicks. ..'Yhe author 
of it dissuades his countrymen from the use of French 
fashions. 1787 G. Cotman /ukle & Varico iu. i, 1 march'd 
the lobby, twirled my stick.. The girls all cry’d ‘ He's quite 
the kick’, 1804 Europ. Mfag. June 413 This [head-dress]} 
obtained the name of Nancy Dawson's new kick. 1894 
Mrs. Lynn Linton One too Many 1. viii. 190 Mrs. West 
naturally wanted ‘the last new kick’. 

5. A sixpence. 

¢1900 Street Robberies Consider'd, Kick, Sixpence. 1725 
in New Cant. Dict, 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Kick, 
a sixpence, when speaking of compound sums only, as 
three and a kick, is three and sixpence. 1834 H. Ains- 
wortH Nookwood m1. xiii. (1878) 260 Half a hull, three hogs, 
and a kick. 1871 Echo 15 May (Farmer), ‘What do you 
mean by telling me that you will take it away for a kick?* 
--‘ I'll do the job for sixpence’. 2 

6. ~/. Breeches, tronsers. ? Obs. Cf. KicksEyYs. 

a1jo0 in B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew. 1725 New Cant. Dict. 
s.v., Tip us your Kicks, we'll have them as well as your 
Lour. 1819 Moore Yom Crié13 Old Georgy’s bang-up togs 
and kicks. 

7. A pocket. 

1851 MayHew Loud. Labour 1. 52,1 having some ready 
in my kick, grabbed the chance, and stepped home with my 
swag. 1869 Gpeexwoop Night in Workhouse (Farmer} 
I rifled his kick of his shiners so fine. 

Kick (kik), 56.2. [Origin obscure: sense 1 may 
be humorously from Kick 54.1] 

1. An indentation in the bottom of a glass bottle, 
diminishing the internal capacity. Also 2ick-zp. 

1861 MayvHew Loud. Labour 11. 451 You must know, sir, 
that some bottles has great ‘kicks’ at their bottoms. 1876 

4L.ACKMORE Cripps x. (1877) 59 He kept them in bottles 
without any ‘kicks. 1899 Blackw. Alay. Feb. 396/1 These 
were the ‘kicks’ of hottles whose long snouts were thrust 
into wooden racks. 

2. The projection on the tang of a pocket knife 
blade, which prevents the edge of the blade from 
striking the spring. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

3. In brickmaking: The piece of wood fastened 
to the upper side of a ‘stock-board’ to make a 
depression in the lower face of a brick as moulded. 
(Knight Dict. Afech, 1875.) 

+ Kick, 54.3 Ofs. rare. In 6 kik, 7 kicke. 
[ad. Gr. xix] The castor-oil plant. 

1597 Gerarne ferbal ui. cxxxi. § 1. 400 Ricinus, Palma 
Christi, or Kik, hath a great round hollow stalke. 1612 
Cotcr., Paulme de Christ, Kicke, Ricinus, Palma Christi. 

Kick (kik), v.! Forms: 4 kike, 4-6 kyke, 6 
keke, kieke, 5- kick. [ME. kzke, hykhe, of un- 
known origin. The W. ezczo, often cited as the 
source, is from English (Prof. Rhjs).] 

I. 1. zutr. To strike out with the foot. 

1386 Cuaucer Hi’7fe’s T. 85 Ther is noon of vs alle If 
any wight wol clawe vs on the galle That we nel kike [z. ». 
kyke]. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V.355 Pere bou my3te 
assaye how strongliche bese mares konnep kyke [7.7 kike}. 
1398 — Barth. De P. R.vi.v. (MS. Bodl.) If. 36 h/t Whanne 
the modre wasscheh and kemeb ham [children] bei kikep 
and praunsep. a15z9 SKELTON Elynour Rumunyng 450 Of 
the tewsday in the weke Whan the mare doth keke. 1548 
Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 23 If they be prycked. they wyll 
kycke. 1599 B. Jonson Zz. Alan out of Hum. Induct., 
They.., like galled camels, kick at every touch. 1733 Pore 
Hor. Sat. .\. 87 "Tis a Bear's talent not to kick, but hug. 
1862 CaRtyLe Fredk. Gt, 1x. vi. (1872) III. 125 A dead horse, 
or a dying, in the next stall,. he at least will not kick upon 
us, think the neighhouring Kings. : 

b. slang. Todie. Also ¢o kick it. Cf. kick up 
(gb), one’s heels (5), the bucket (4), k. out (8c). 

1725 New Cant. Dict., Kick'd, gone, fled, departed. 1858 
Trotiore Dr. Thorne 111. vii. 123 ‘here are fellows have 
done ten times worse than I; and they are not going to 
kick.. you are trying to frighten me. 1892 Hume Nispet 
Bail Up 105 (Farmer) Four on them sickened all at once.. 
and after they had kicked it, my two mates went with me, 
1899 E, Puittrotts Hanan Boy 10 Then they get microbes 
on the chest, and kick. . ; 

ce. Phrases. Zo kick against the pricks (spur, 
goad): to strike the foot against such sharp- 
pointed or piercing weapons; also fg. to be re- 
calcitrant to one’s own hurt. Zo kick over the 
traces: (of a horse) to get a leg over the traces so 
as to kick more freely and vigorously; fg. to 


throw off the usual restraints. 

¢1380 Wyciur Se/, Wks, 111. 436 It is hard to kyke ajen 
be spore. 1382 — Acts ix. 5 It is hard to thee, for to kyke 
azens the pricke. 1755 Smottert Quix. (1803) IV. 214 
Advising that honest man is kicking against the pricks. 
1861 H. Kincstey Ravenshoe xiii, I'll go about with the 
rogue. He is inclined to kick over the traces, but I'll 
whip him in a little. 1871 E. F. Burr Ad Fidem i. 4 
Kicking against the pricks of the constitution, and course 
of nature. 1876 L. SterHen Hours in Library 11.354 The 
effervescence of genius which drives men to kick over the 
traces of respectability. 1882 Besant Revolt Man 1. 32 
Always..sonie kicking over the limits of convention. 

2. itr. fig. To show temper, annoyance, defiance, 


dislike, etc.; to rebel, be recalcitrant. Zo kick 


KICK. 


against or at, to object strongly to, rebel against, 
reject with anger or scoru ; to »purn. 

1388 Wvcur Dent, xxxii. 15 The louede puple was maad 
fat, and kikide ajen. 1549 Latimer 4th Ser. bef Edw. VI 
(Arb.) 126 He is none of these wynkers, he kyckes not when 
he heares hys fault. 1596 Det. Serv. Popery 1.1. x. 33 The 
wicked do euer kicke against the preachers. 1611 Bisir 
1 Samii. 29 Wherefore kicke ye at my sacrifice, and at mine 
offering? 1631 Saxperson Sermz. (1681) 11.8 Our proposals 
are suspected ; our counsels..scorned and kickt at. 1847 
Vexxvson Princ. 1v. 393 A rampant heresy, such as.. 
Would make all women kick against their Lords. 1872 
Freeman //iot. Ess. Ser. 0. iit. 110 [human nature craves for 
something like religion, and it dves not always kick ata little 
superstition. 1887 Besant The World went i, We was com- 
pelled to taste the medicines, and his stomach kicked thereat. 

3. transf, a. Of firearms: To recoil when fired. 

1832 Bansace Econ. Manuf, ii, (ed. 3)23 If a gun is loaded 
with ball it will not kick somuch as when loaded with small 
shot. 1837 Dickens Pickiv. xix, 1 had no idea these small 
firearms kicked so. 1858 GrekNer Gunnery 322 Dirty guns 
.. kick violently, simply from the greater friction. 


b. Cricket. Of the ground: To cause a ball to 
rebound in a more nearly vertical direction than 


usualy, Cf oic.) 

1882 Standard 29 Aug. 3/2 The rain had made the wicket 
‘kick’ a good deal. 1899 Mesto. Gaz. 21 July 5 The turf 
..played..without the slightest trace of a desire to ‘kick’. 

4. trans, ‘To strike (anything) with the foot. 70 
hick the wind or clouds, to be hanged (slang). Zo 
hick the bucket, to die (slang): see Bucket 56.2 
To kick one's heels: see Veen sh.l 17. 

1590 Saks. Com. Err. .i. 17, 1 should kicke being kickt, 
and being at that passe, You would kecpe from my heeles. 
1598 FLokio 96/1 Yar ie’ calci a Rouaio, to be hang d, to 
kicke the winde. 1711 Steere Sect. No.2 P21 Sir Roger.. 
had. . kick'd Bully Dawson ina Coffee-house. 1711 Appison 
Spect. No. 112 ? 4 An idle Fellow, and at that Vine was 
kicking his Heels for his Diversion. 1787 ‘G. GamBano’ 
Acal, Horscmen 39 By mounting thus, you avoid all danger 
of being kicked, or bit. 31812 Lex. Bal.s.v., To kick the 
clouds before the hotel door, +¢. to be hanged. 1842 
Macautay £ss., Fredk. Gt, (1858) 1. 528 He reviled his 
Chancellor. He kicked the shins of his Judges. 18g0 G. 
ALLEN Vents of Shem x, Sir Arthur... will do the right thing 
in the end before he kicks the bucket. 

b. To work (a printing-press) with the foot 
(Cent. Dret.). 

e. U.S. slang. To dismiss, discharge (cf. Kick 
sb.1 1); to reject (a suitor). 

1860 Bartiett Dit. Amer. s.v.," Miss A has kicked the 
Hon. Mr. 3, and sent hiin off with a flea in his ear.’ (Con- 
fined to the South.) 1895 Out/ng (U.S... X XVII. 34/2 Some 
years ago, when a Suffolk gal kicked me. 

d. fransf. Of things : To strike (anything) with 
a violent impact. Of a gun: To strike in the 
recoil. Zo kick the beam: see BEAM sb.! Ob. 

1667 Mttton /?. Z. iv. 1004 The latter [weight] quick up 
flew, and kickt the beam. 1748 Smottetr A’ad. Nand. ix, 
\ straw thrown into either scale would make the Palance 
kick the Beain. 1875 Jowrrt //ato (ed. 2) 111. 101 Riches are 
thrown into the scale, and virtue kicks the beam. /oc/. ‘The 
gun kicked my shoulder, and has made it all black. 

5. With adv. or prep. (see also II.): ‘To impel, 
drive, or move, by or as by kicking. To hick 
down the ladder: see Lapper. To kick up one’s 
heels: see Hret sb.) 23. 

1598 Fiorito, Fare fl pane, to dye, to kick vp ones heeles. 
1604 [See Heet sé.) 23}. @ 1626 Furtrcner Vice Valour. 
Whks. | Reldg.) 4536/1 If he were not kick’d to th’ church o° 
th’ wedding day, Ill never come at court. 171r AbDIsox 
Spect, No. 57 2 3 (She] threatens to kick him out of the 
House, 1749 Firtpinc Tom Foues., xiii. When once you 
are got up, to kick the stool from under you. 19775 J. 
Tremeute JMeFiagal 1. 06 Some muskets .. though well 
aim'd..Bear wide and kick their owners over. 1841 Lane 
Arab, Nts. 1.98 The ‘Efreet then kicked the bottle into the 
sea, 1871 L. Steruen Playgr. Enrope iii. (1894) 86 Every 
little bit of snow that we kicked aside started a young 
avalanche on its own account, 1886 STEVENSON Treasure 
/s/. tv. xviii, Ball after ball flew over or fell short, or kicked 
up the sand in the enclosure. 

b. To drive forcibly and contemptuously ; to 
drive or force (ont of, tnlo, etc... Za kick down- 
Sfairs, to turn out, eject unceremoniously or igno- 
miniously ; hence, jocularly, 4o d¢ kicked upstairs, 
to be removed from the scene of action by pro- 
motion to an ostensibly higher post. 

1678 Manvett Growth Popery Wks. 1776 1. 643 In this 
manner they [the Parliament] were kickt from adjournmeutt to 
adjournment. 1685 Woop Lif 27 Feb. (O.H-S.) Il. 133 
Alusae repudiatae, ‘Muses kickt downe staires'. ¢ 1728 
Ear of Aitesnury J/eu. (1890) 640 Forgetting, like good 
Christians..their kicking us out of the pepper trade in the 
Indies, 1809 J. Quincy Live 19 Jan. 175 To use a strong 
but common expression, it {the majority in Congress] could 
not be kicked into such a declaration [of war] by either nation. 
1821 Croker Diary 31 May in C. Papers (1884\1. vii. 186 Lord 
Melville informs me that he is about to be kicked upstairs 
this expression) to be Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 1834 J. HaLLevin Zs/e (1842)21 The Faculty... 
kicked us out of college. 

. To accomplish, make, or do, by kicking. 
a. Football, To win (a goal) by a kick. b. To 
force or make (one’s way) by kicking. Also fg. 

1857 Hucues Tom Brown 1. v, It is all Lombard-street to 
a China orange that the School-house kick a goal. 1891 
Times 15 Oct. 5/3 From this try Shorland easily kicked 
a goal. 1893 R Kipuixc J/any /nvent, 156 The Ratbmines 
kicked her way northward through the warm water. 

II. With adverbs, in special senses (see also 5). 
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7. Kick off. 

a, trans. To throw off (shoes) by kicking or 
jerking the foot. So &ick o17.) 

1840 Dickens O«d C. Shep xlix, He... kicked off his shoes, 
and groped his way up-stairs. 1890 G. Gissixc The 
Emancpated WW. nn. xvii. 289 He kicked off his boots, 
kicked on his slippers. 

b. football. intr. To give the first kick. 

1857 Hucues Som Brown t.v, The School are going to 
kick off. 1880 Datly 7el, 20 Dec., The Southern captain 
kicked off witb the wind against him. 

8. Kick out. 

a. trans. To expel or turn out with a kick, or in 
an ignominious fashion. 

1697 Devoen J’irg. Past. ix. 8 Kick‘d out, we set the best 
face on't we cou'd. 1794 Lp. SuceFieco in Ld. Auckland's 
Corr, (1862) 11]. 168 You would be all kicked out before 
the end of the session. 1807-8 W. IRvinc Salmag. 1825 
254 A few noisy retainers, who have crept into office, and 
a few noisy patriots, ..who have been kicked out. 

b. football, intr. ‘Yo re-stait the game by 
kicking the ball towards the opposite goal from the 
25-yard line, after the defending side has touched 
down or the attacking side has failed to make a 
goal from a try. 

In the old Rugby school-game (to which quot. 1837 refers) 
the term was differently used. If one side touched down 
the ball behind the goal-line of the other, a player of 
the attacking side had the right to ‘kick out’ from the 
goal-line, giving to his own side (under certain conditions) 
the chance of a kick at goal. 

1857 HucHEes Som Srown 1. v, We will not kick out till 
they are all in goal. 

e. intr. To die. slang. 

1898 United Servite Wag. Mar. 649 ‘Mere comes the 
ge ‘, Lonce heard a man say; ‘he thinks I'm going to 
sick out, but Ini not *. 

9. Kick up. 

a. /rans. To raise (dust, etc.) by or as by kick- 
ing ; hence, to make (any disturbance or nuisance . 

1756 Footer Aag Jr. Parir iu. i, You must know he in- 
tended to kick up a riot tonight, at the play-house. 1786 
Beursxs Ordination iii, Vhis day the Kitk le ss Up a stoure, 
¢ 1800 Rnoprs Momd, Fur. i, (1830) 11 Begone, brave army, 
and don't kick up a row, 1801 in Anderson Cusmbld. Ball. 
20 Robb:e he kick'd up a dust in a crack. 31844 W. If. 
Maxwe te Sports § Adv. Scot. ix. (1855) 88 The wind.. 
had .. kicked up more sea than was... agreeable. 1857 
Hucnes Jom Srowa u. iii, We had been kicking up horrid 
stinks for some time in his study. 1 J. K. Jerome 
Idle Thoughts (1889) 1 ‘Vhey kick up such a shindy. 

+b. znir. To die (cf. 1b. Obs. 

a 1658 CLevetann Poents, Obsequics 82 The rest that 
kick'd up were the smaller Fry. 2823 Picks /'oems 1. 46 
(E. D>. D.) Soud ye kick up an’ shp awa, They'll scrimply 
find anither .\s guid. 

ce. Crickel, rntr. Of a ball: To rebound more 
or less vertically. ‘Cf. 3 b.) 

1895 Datly Vews 29 May 85 A knock on the hand from 
a ball..which kicked up a little. 

III. 10. Phrases used as sbs. or adjs.; spec. 
kick-about, an irregular form of football; kick- 
ball, Sc., a football, or the game of football: 
kick-out ‘see 8 b). See also Kick-orr, Kick-vr. 

3801 Wo1cott'P. Pindar) Odes to Jus & Outs vi. Wks. 
1812 IV. 359 The tumult on that kick-out day Was mob-like 
ata house on fire. 1828 Moir Alanste Wanch v, Fleeing 
down the street, with the kickba‘at their noses. 1854 E. H. 
Cuapix Humanity in the City vii. 200 They are running 
about at kick-ball and cricket. 1862 THackrray /hilip 
I. x. 172 Phil, for his part, adopted towards his cousin 
a kick-.medown-stairs manner. 1877 Day of my Life at 
£ton a7 There's kick-about going on in the passage. 1889 
Standard 23 Dec., Following the kick-out, Christopherson 
got possession and narrowly inissed dropping a goal. 1893 
STEVENSON Cafriona viii. 94, 1 will be a kick-ball between 
you and the Duke no longer. 1899 Ic. Putcirotts //uman 
Soy 9 The halfhour ‘kick-about' in the playground. 

Kick (kik), v.2 s/ang. [Possibly a transferred 
use of prec.) a. g/r. To make a demand or 
request for money, work, etc. b. ¢rans. To appeal 
to, dun (a person) for something; to obtain (some- 
thing) by asking. 

1792 Gattoway Poems 31 (E.D. D., 1 kik'd a saxpence 
frae my master, 1829 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 293 They do 
not like two coachmen kicking in fifty miles. 1858 A. 
Mavuew Javed with Gold 254 \Farmer) Ned Purchase 
suggested that they might as well try and kick him for sonie 
coppers. A/od. Sc. (tailors’ slang) He cam into tbe shop 
yesterday’ to kick the cork [=master] for a job. 

Kickable ki-kab'l), 2. [f. Kick v.! + -aBLE.] 
That may be kicked. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler (1843) 26 Fitter to be kickt, if 
shee were of a kickable substance. 1876 Geo. Eriot Van. 
Der. u. xii, He was not unconscious of being held kickable. 

Kickee (kiki). [-Ee1.) One who is kicked. 

183z Examiner 148/1 One man kicked anotber, and after- 
wards disclaimed personality. ..The kickee..was content 
with the explanation. 1864 Daily Sed. 21 Dec. 4/6 It was 
. the kicker not the kickee who was entitled to the sympatby 
of the public. 

Kicker (ki-kaz), sd. [f. Kick v.1+-en 1] 

1. One that kicks; sfec. a horse or other animal 
given to kicking. 

1573-80 Baret A/v. K45 A kicker or winscr, calcstro. 
1611 Beau. & Fi. Asug & Vo Aing wv. ili, The boy... being 
thorowly kick'd, laughs at the kicker. 1660 SANDERSON 
Serm. 11. 4x1 The Persecutors .. kick against the pricks.. 
which pierce into the heels of the kicker. 1884 S?, Farzes’s 
Gaz. 10 Sept. 4/2 The camel..is a powerful kicker. 


KICKSEY-WINSEY. 


b. fig. One who protests, objects, or rebels; 
one who breaks away from his party. Chiefly U.S. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Comm, 11. 11, [xiil. 459 He who takes 
iis own course is a Kicker or Bolter. 1893 /farpfer's Alag. 
Apr. 709/2 The pioneer is radical, tinpatient of dogmas, and 
a’kicker ” hy instinct. : 

2. A cricket-ball that rises more than usual in 
rebounding from the pitch. 

1894 N. Gare Cricket Songs, Ode to W.G., Nothing 
comes amiss, Kicker, shooter, yorker. : 

3. Alining. ‘A liberating catch made in the 
fourm of a bell crank lever rocking on a horizontal 
axis’ (Guesley Gloss. Coal Mining 1883, 

4 Mining. Sce quats.  fperh. a distinct word.] 

1747 Hoosos Miner's Dict. Lj, Aicker (is) a Branch or 
small Piece of Wholes, left for the support of some Rider 
or large Stone, or else some Lid. 1882 Ravmonp JJining 
Gloss., Kicker, ground left in first cutting a vein, for support 
of its sides. 

+ Kickie-wickie. Os. rare—'. [app. a humor- 
ous formation: cf. KicKsEY-WINSEY. Mod, editors 
usually adopt eicksy-zwicksy, aftcr the later folios.] 
A jJocular or ludicrous term for a wife. 

1601 Suaks. Als Me// 1. iii. 297 [le weares his honor in 
a boae vnseene That hugges his kickie wickie [2-4t/ /olios 
kicksie-wicksie} heare at home. 

Kicking (kickin), 74/56. [f. Kick v.1 +-1xe1.) 
The action of the vb. Kick, in various senses, 

1gs2 [uLort. Kyckynge, calcrfratio, 1612 Sir TH. Nevitt 
in Luceleuch MSS. (ist. MsS. Comm.) 1. 112 Much 
kicking there is both against yuu and me severally, but 
more against the coupling of us together, 18a S. Lo ER 
Handy Andy vii, Her sobs, and..siainpings and kickings, 
ainazed young gallipot. 1869 Lp. Citkmont Fortescue- 
Family Hist. 11, ix. 138 Waving missed every shot .. from 
the excessive ‘hicking ' of the gun. 

b. alirib., as kicking-dislance, room, cete.: 
kicking-muscle, the muscle whicli raises the 
femur in kicking; kicking-strap, a strap adjusted 
to prevent a horse from kicking ; also fiz. 

1838 J. L. Sternens Prar. Greece, etc. 40/1, 1.. measured off 
space enough to fit my body, allowing turning and kicking 
room, 1861 vcurs Yom Brown at Oxf. vi. (1889) 56 
Vhey had..his belly.-band buckled across his back, and no 
kicking strap. 1866 W. UB. Hawkins Artistic Anat, Horse 
(ed. 3) 72 Prominent on the front and outer part of the 
haunch is the géufzus medius...\t has been called the 
‘kicking muscle. 1897 Century Wag. 562/2 Not to allow 
one’s hurse to approach within kicking-distance of another. 

Kicking, /f/. a. [-1nc?.] ‘That kicks, in senses 
of the verb; also in collog. phr. afive and kicking. 

1552 HuLort, Kyckynge horse. ¢ x610 I} omen Saints 25 
The warton or kicking flesh of yong maydes, she would 
represse with often or double fastings. 1797 burke Jegic. 

‘cace ili. Wks. VIN. 272 The Turk. .gave him two or three 
lusty kicks. ..Our traveller. .begged the kicking Mussulman 
‘to accept his perfect assurances of high consideration ‘. 
1860 Grandmother's Aloney 1. 124 So 1 started off to Stam- 
ford Sireet, just to shew that I was alive and kicking. 
1888 Daily News 5 July 5 2 He says that good batsinen 
to-day cannot play on a rough kicking wicket. 1890 Boston 
(Mans.) Yrn/. 20 Feb. 2/2 A kicking Democratic Seiator in 
Ohio threatens to upset the. .apportionment scheme. 

Ki-ckish, 2. Obs. exc. dial, [f. Kick v.l + 
-IsH.) Given to kicking ; irritable. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet 9 If he ride me, let the foole sit 
fast, for my wit is verie aan 1622 DEKKER & Mas- 
sinckR Mrry. Mart. u. 1 But that is a kickish jade, fellow 
Spungius. 1647 Warp Syup. Cobler (1843) 59 1s Wayestas 
Jupertt growne so kickish, that it cannot stand quiet with 
Salus Populi? 1828 Craven Dial., Nickish, irritable. 

Kick-off kik,pf). [See Kick v.17b.] The 
first kick to the ball in a football match. 

1857 Hucues Som Srown 1. v, Hasn't old Brook won the 
toss..and got choice of goals and kick-off? 1895 WELLDON 
G. Exzersley's Friendsh, 161 The match was botly con- 
tested from the kick-off to the finish. 

Jig. 1875 Punch 27 Feh, 88/2 Sir H. James asked tbe 
Attorney-General three questions, by way of kick-off. 

Kicksey, variant of Kecksy. 

Kickseys, kicksies (kiksiz), 56. A/. slang. 
Also -es. [Ct. Kick s4.22.] Breeches; trousers. 

1812 J. H. Vaux ‘lash Dict., Kiekseys, breeches; ..a 
purse..got from the kickseys. ..To ts ont a man's kickseys 
nieans to pick the pockets of them. 1834 H. AinsworTuH 
Rookwood iti. v. (1878) 189 Jist twig his swell kickseys and 
Pipes. 1851 Mavuew Lond. Labour 1. 52 A pair of Kersey- 
mere Kicksies, any colour, built very: slap up. 

+ Kicksey-winsey, s/., @. and adv. Obs, 
Also kicksie winsie, kicksy wincy, kicksee 
winsee, //. kickshiwinshes. [app. a whimsical 
formation, suggested by &rck and wince; but the 
recorded senses seem to connect it with kickshaws.] 

A. sb. A fantastic device; a whim or erratic 
fancy. (In quot. 1635 app. used interjectionally.) 

1599 NasHe Lent. Stuffe 74 The lousy riddle..with eight 
score more galliard cross-points, and kickshiwinshes, of 
giddy ear-wig brains. 1619 J. Taytor (Water P.) f/f/c, 
The Scourge of Basenesse; a Kicksey Winsie or a Lerry 
come Twang. 1635 Brome Sfaragus Gard. ui. xi, Vise. 
(I fong to be] here, and there, and here againe; and all at 
once. Srtt. Hey kicksie winsie. ; 

B. aaj. Fantastic, whimsical, erratic. 
c16s0 ?CLeveLann Obseg. ¥. Prideaux in R. Fletcher 
Epigr., etc. (1656) 168 Perhaps an /gnis fatuus now and 
then Starts up in holes, stincks and goes out agen. Such 
Kicksee winsee flames shew but how dear Thy great Light's 
resurrection would be here. @ 1652 Brome Covent Gard. 
1. i, Wks. 1873 If. 17 ‘This kicksy wincy Giddibrain will 
spoil all. Ite no more Italian tricks. 


KICKSHAW. 


C. adv. ? Topsy-turvy. 

16az J. Taytor (Water P.) Favew. Tower bottles Wks. 
(1630) 11. 126/2 And (but for me) apparantly ‘tis knowne 
You had beene kicksie winsie ouerthrowne. 

Kickshaw, -shaws (kikf9, -{9z). Forms: 
a, sing. 6-S (in 7 pl.) quelque chose; /. 7 quel- 
que(s)-, quelk-, kick-choses, quelque choices ; 
kicke-shoses, -chawses. 8. f/. 6-7 kick- 
shawes, 7 kick-shose, -shoes, -showes, -shores, 
-shews, -chawes, (quick-chaws); kek-, kec- 
shose, ke(c,k-, queck-shoes; 7- kickshaws. 
y. sting. G- kickshaw. fad. F. guelgue chose 
something. 

The original Fr. spelling was frequent in the 17th c., but 
the commonest forms follow the pronunciation gue’gue chose 
formerly regarded as elegant, and still current in colloquial 
French. The word was sometimes correctly taken as sing., 


with plural -choses, etc.; more commonly it was treated as 
a pl., and a sing. Azckshaw afterwards formed from it.] 


1. A fancy dish in cookery, (Chiefly with con- 
temptuous force: A ‘somcthing’ French, not one 


of the known ‘substantial English’ dishes.) 

a. 1598 Frorio, Carahozzada, a kinde of daintie dish or 
quelque chose vsed in Italie. 1611 Cotor., /ovcandeau.x, 
short, skinlesse, and daintie puddings, or Quelkchoses. 1612 
Dekker Lf it be not good Wks. 1873 11. 2385 Ile teach.. 
to make caudels, Iellies..cowslip sallads, and kickchoses. 
1642 Fatty Differs Dipt (1645) 199, 1 made bold to set 
on the board kicke-shoses, and variety of strange fruits. 
1653 Mocrrer & Benet Llealth's Improv. (1746) 365 Over 
curious Cookery, inaking .. guedgue-choses of unsavoury’ .. 
Meat. 1655 I2. Terry Foy. £. /ud. (1665) 408 With these 
guelgus: chose, was that entertainment made up. a 1656 
Be. Hate Rom. Wks, (1660) 4 Longing after fine quelque 
choices of new and artificial composition. 

8. 1597 Suaxs. 2 //ex. /1”,vi. i. 29 (Qo. 1) A ioynt of Mutton, 
and any pretty little tinie Kick-shawes. 1621 Burton Axa. 
Mel. un. iii. un. (1651) 319 That scarce at first had course 
bread..must now feed on kickshoes and made dishes. 1709 
Appison Zatler No. 148 ? 10 That snbstantial English 
Dish banished in so ignominious a Manner, to make Way 
for French Kickshaws. 1824 Miss Mrrorp Vr//age Ser. 1. 
(1863) 195 ‘The kickshaws were half raw, the solids were 
mere rags. 1874 Hetrs Soc. Press. xiil. 187 You have 
a nice cut of wholesone leg of mutton..none of your made 
dishes and kickshaws. 

y- 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland xviii. 92 Another kick- 
shaw that pleaseth them very much they inake of Angelica. 
1714 Macky Yourn. Eng. 11724) 11. xvi. 227 They go to 
a Cooks Shop, and ask for a Kickshaw. 1840 THACKERAY 
_G. Cruikshank (1865) 303 The Chef is instructing a kitchen- 
maid how to compound some rascally French kickshaw. 

fir, 1653 GaubdEN /Lierasf. 63 Dished up to the mode of 
Familistick hashes, and Socinians .. Keckshoes. 1659 — 
Tears Ch. it. xix. 204 Enough..ofthese late Hashshes, Olives, 
and Queckshoes of Religion. 

2. Something dainty or clegant, but unsubstantial 


or comparatively valneless, a toy, trifle, gew-gaw. 


In 1654 applicd to a person. 

1601 SHaks. Twe/, MN. 1, iii. 122 A. 1 delight in Maskes 
and Reuels sometimes altogether. 7. Art thou good at 
these kicke-chawses Knight? @ 1626 Fretcuer Nice Valour 
1y.i, At my wives’ instigation ..(As women loue these Heralds’ 
kickshawes naturally) I bought ‘em. 1654 in Ladlow's 
Alem. (1894) 1. 382 You..may think he had power, but they 
made a very kickshaw of him in London. 1722-3 Swirt in 
Pope's Wks. (1871) Vil. 36 Has he [Pope] some guel7u2 
chose of his own upon the anvil? 1823 Scott in Four C. 
Eng. Lett. 403 He may be desirous of offering some test 
of his gratitude in the shape of a reprint, or such like 
kickshaw. 1886 I, L. Bynner A. Surviage xxxi. 378 Go 
buy some kicksl.aws to send home to your mother, 

3. A fantastical, frivolous person. Ods. exc. dial. 

1644 Mu.tos Educ.ad fin, ‘The Monsieurs of Paris to take 
our hop:ful Youth..and send them over back again trans- 
formed into Mimnicks, Apes,and Kickshoes. a 1656 UssHer 
Ann. (1658) 708 Xuthus a musitian, Metrodorus a dancer, 
and all the Asian comicks and kickshaws crept into the 
Court. 1828 Craven Dial., Kickshaw,a proud, vain person. 

4. allrth.as a7, Frivolous, trifling. 

1658 Sir T. Maverne Archimag. Anglo-Gall, Pref. 4 
The Kick-shaw Language, which these Chamaleon-Times 
love to feede on. 1663 Gerpirr Counsel eiva, Waving 
all quick-chaws-like-devices. 1778 Miss Burney -oc/ina 
xix. (1784) 127 It’s all kickshaw work. 1870 Dickens 
£. Drood xii, He sang..no kickshaw ditties. 

lTence Kickshawed (ki-k{9d) a., consisting of or 
treated with kickshaws. 

1622 H. Syornnam Ser. Sol. Occ. (1637) 111 Beware 
then of this..kick-shawed luxury. 1862 A. Vance tr. //zst. 
Jehan de Saintré Introd, 29 Good..reading..risen at of our 
greasy palates as is plum porridge of a kickshawed stomach. 

Kicksies: see KIckseys. 

Kicksie-wicksie: see KickIE-WiCkIE. 

+Kieckumbob. Obs. rave—', [A humorous 
formation: cf. jigewemboh, thingumbob.| (See quot.) 

1630 J. ‘Mavtor (Water P.) Vaylor's Trav. Wks. (1630) 
ui. 86/1 If any one or more do rob Gardens or Orchards..he 
or they are put into this same Whirligig, or Kickumbob, and 
the gybbet being turned, the offender hangs in this Cage [ete.}. 

Kick-up (kiko p, kikop). [f. the phr. kick up: 
see Kick v.! 9.] 

1. The act of lifting the legs in, or as in, kicking. 

1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. iii, With a kick-up of his hind- 
legs anda flourish of his tail. 1882 Besant A// Sorts xxx. 
(1834) 2to You used to sing..at the Canterbury, with a 
character dance and a topical song and a kick-up at the finish. 

2. A violent disturbance or row; a great to-do. 

a 1793 J. Hunter in Jeaffreson Bk. ab. Doctors xxiii. (1862) 
257, 1 knew nothing of this kick-up, and I ought to have been 
informed of it beforehand. 1812 Sporting A/ag. XX XIX. 246 

No chance of a kick-up, or row being plann’d. 1877 Besant 
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& Rice With Harp and Crown iv. 33 Who stood between 
you and my lady when you had the kick-up? 

A name given in Jamaica to two species of 
thrush, S¢wres soveboracensis Bessy Kick-up), and 
Sturus autrocapillus (Land Kick-up). 

1847 Gosse Birds of Famaica 151 When walking or 
standing, the tail is continually flirted up in the manner of 
the Wagtails, whence the local name of Kick-up. /did. 152 
Land Kick-up..His manners are much like those of his 
cousin Bessy. 

Kid (kid), 54.1 Forms: 3-5 kide, 4-5 kyde, 
kede; 4-6 kyd(de, (5; kydd), 4-7 kidde, 4- 
kid. [ME. kde, kede, kid, commonly regarded 
as ad. ON. kd (Sw., Da. kta’) :—OTeut. *£7d70™, 
related to G. kelz, kétze from OHG. chizc?, keseiz 
:—OTcut. *kzt/iz from orig. *kOnin. 

The final -e of ME, 4ide is not explicable from ON, £2, 
but the initial 4 makes it still more difficult to refer the word 
to any OE. type.] 

1. The young of a goat (cf. quot. 1562). 

¢ 1200 Ormin 7804 Pe firrste callf, be firrste lamb, be firrste 
kide, and swillke. c1250 Gex. & Ex.1535 Two kides he 
fette and brogt es hire. a2 1300 Cursor A/. 3672 (Gitt.) Iacoh 
went in to be fold, And broght be kiddes. 1382 Wyctir 
#xod, xxiii. 1g A kydde. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer A7zller's 7. 74 
She koude skippe and make game As any kyde [z. 77. kede, 
kid(e] or calf folwynge his dame. 1450-80tr. Secreta Secret. 
32 Kedis, lambis, and geldid shepe. 1562 Butteyn S£. 
Stmples (1579) 75 ‘hey remaine Kiddes for six nionethes, 
and afterward..be called Goates. 1590 SrenserR /. Q. tI. vi. 
14 Leaping like wanton kids in pleasant Spring. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. tv. 344 Sporting the Lion rampd, and in his paw 
Dandl'd the Kid. 1720 Gay /ovms (1745) 1. 78 Neither 
lamb nor kid nor calf..Dance like Buxoma. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. Eclogue 1. 23 Puppies resembled the hound, and the 
kids their mother the goat. 

+b. A young roe-deer during its first year. Ods. 

So G. 4/tz in various districts (Bavaria, Tyrol, ete.); cf. 
OHG. véchhkizzi, MHG., réchkitce. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans ¥ iv, lff ye of the Roobucke will 
knaw .. The first yere he is a kyde soukyng on his 
dame. [Hence in Turberville (1576), Manwood (1598), and 
later writers.) 1897 2d 2. Return Jr. Parnass. i. v. 891 
The Roa-bucke is the first yeare a Kid, the second yeare 
a Girle, the third yeare a Hemuse. 1891 C. Wise Locking- 
ham Castle 152. : 

c. A young antelope. 

1884 //arper's Mag. Aug. 365/2 There are five of them 
[antelopes]—two bucks, a doe, and two kids. 

2. Vhe flesh of a young goat. 

¢1430 Two Cookery-bks. 13 Vake Vele, Kyde, or Henne, 
an boyle hem in fayre Water. 1547 Boorore /ztrod. Knowl. 
xvi. (1870) 274 Yonge Kyddes flesshe is praysed ahoue all 
other flesshe..Olde kydde is not praysed. 1888 //arper's 
Mag. June 82/2 Our attendants now produced some kid 
and drted dates, which..formed our meal. 

3. a. The skin of a kid. b. Leather made from 
kid-skins, or from lamb-skins, or other substitutes; 
chiefly used in the manufacture of gloves and shoes; 


pl. gloves (or boots) madc of this leather. 

1677 Grew Anat. fruits vi. § 9 Having as it were, only 
a Coat of Kid, but this of good thick Buff. 1€85 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2124/4 Stolen.., about 350 of the best Kids, some 
ready pared, and some in the Crust. 1837 ‘l'HACcKERAY 
Ravenswing iv, His..hands are encased in lemon-coloured 
kids. 1876 Geo. Ertor Dax. Der. xxxix, A figure..tall and 
physically impressive even in his kid and kerseymere. 1891 
N. Gourp Doub, Event 151 A pair of yellow kids on his 
delicate hands. 


4, sing. or pl. (Rendering L. hwdus or hed.) A 
pair of small stars in the constellation Azziga, 
represented as kids held in the hand of the charioteer. 
Cf. krd-star below. 


1609 Hottann Arm. Marcell. xix. 1x. 134 Considering it 
grew toward the end of Autumne, and the starre named the 
Kids were risen. 1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 206 ‘The setting 
Kid, sad Hyads, he safe sees. 

5. sleng, Achild,csp.a young child. (Originally 
low slang, but of late frequent in familiar speech.) 

(1599 Massincer, etc. O/d Law m. ti, 1am old, you say, Yes, 
parlous old, kids, an you mark me well!} 1690 D'Urrey 
Collin's Walk 1. 183 At her Back a Kid that cry’d, Still 
as she pinch‘d it, fast was ty’d. 1719 — /7//s (1872) II. 193 
Send your kid home to me, I will take care on 't. 1841 Lp. 
Suartessury ¥rx/, 16 Aug. in £2/ (1886) I. ix 347 Passed 
a few days happily with my wife and kids. 1851 Morxis in 
Mackail Zc (1899) i. 161 Janey and kid are both very 
well. 1894 Mrs. Lysw Linton One too Many 1. vi. 132 ‘Vhe 
mother cannot live,and the poor little kid must have gone to 
the workhouse. : 

b. In low sporting or criminal circles: A term of 


admiration for an expert young thief, pugilist, etc. 
1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Kid,..particularly applied 
toa boy who commences thief at an early age; and when 
by his dexterity he has become famous, he is called by his 
acquaintances ¢he sid so and so. 1820 Sporting Mag. V1.79 
‘The heavy torrents of rain informed the kids upon opening 
their peepers, that the game would again be put to the test. 
1823 Bee Dict. Turf. s.v., People who imagine that all kids 
are thieves—carry the joke too far. 1834 H. Ainsworts 
Rooktvood (Farmer), ‘l'wo milling coves.. Vere backed to fight 
for heavy stake; But .. Both kids agreed to play a cross. 
+e. In American Colonies. (sce quots.) Oés. 


(Cf. Kipnap.) 

1724 H. Jones Virginia 53 The Ships..often call at 
Ireland to victual,and bring over frequently white Servants, 
which are of three Kinds. ..2, Such as come bound hy Inden- 
ture, coinmonly call’d Kids, who are usually to serve four or 
five Years. 1895 J. C. Bateacu IWehite Serott. Virginia 34 
The class of so-called ‘ Kids ‘ was supplemented by a smaller 
class of persons who went on agreements for fixed wages for 
a definite time. 


KID. 


6. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) hid-fell, -flesh, 
-leather (also atirib.), -milk; kid-like adj.; + kid- 
crow [CREW “], a pen for kids; +kid-fox, ?a young 
fox (in quot. fg.); kid-star = sense 4. Also Ki1p- 
GLOVE, -SKIN, 

1669 WoripcE Syst. Agric., Dict. Rust. (1681) 328 A *A7d- 
crow, a place for a sucking Calf to lye in. 1346 in Riley 
Mem. London (1868) 234 [For the hundred skins of} hyndes- 
calves, 8s.; *kiddefelles 8s. 1436 Po/. Poems (Rolls) 11. 160 
Wolle, wadmole, gotefel, kydefel also. c1q00 Lanfranc’s 
Cirurg. 95 Good fieisch, as motoun of a weber, *kide fleisch 
sowkynge. 1599 SHaks. Aluch Ado i. iii. 44 The musicke 
ended, Wee'll fit the *kid-foxe with a penny worth. 1687 
Conxcreve Old Bach. sv. viii, The daughters only tore two 
pair of "kid-leather gloves with trying them on. 1851 ///usir. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 581 Ladies’ and gentlemen's coloured kid 
gloves,..Kid leather gloves..manufactured from French 
dressed kid skins. 1881 ‘T'rottove Aya/a's Angel 1. vii. 85 
Then Ayala did go away, escaping by some ’ kid-like 
Manoeuvre among the ruins. 1866 Conincton Zeid 1x. 
314 Lhe *Kid-star lowering overhead. 

Kid (kid), sb.2 Now dal. Forms: 4-5 kidde, 
5 kyd, 5-6 kydde, kyde, 7 kidd, 5~ kid. [Of 
unknown origin: W. cedys pl., faggots (sing. 
cedysen) is prob. from English.] A faggot or 
bundle of twigs, brushwood, gorse, etc., used 
either for burning, or for embedding in a bank, 
beach, or muddy bottom to give firmness to loose 
soil, to stop shingle or sand from shifting, etc. 

21350 St. Matthew 354 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
136 Sone he gert ordayn a fire Of kiddes and brandes 
birnand schire. c¢1440 Prom. Parv. 274/1 Kyd, fagot, 
Jassis. 1485 Nottingham Rec. 111. 230 For fellyng of 
wodde .. Jat be kyddes were made of. 1523 Firzners. 
flush. § 135 Yhan the vnder bowes wolde be cut away, and 
made kyddes thereof. 1611 Markuam Countr. Content. 1. 
xvi. (1668) 77 Shake down into the bottom of your Ponds 
good long Kids or Faggots of brush-wood. 1795 /7aus. Soc. 
Arts X111. 151 The plants are supplied with much nourish- 
ment from the decay of the Kids in which they were planted. 
1821 Crare Ii//. AVinstr. 11. 31 The woodman. .bent away 
home with his kid on his back. 1851 Fad. KR. Agric. Svc. 
X11. u. 352 Many are allowed to grow up bushy for the 
purpose of making long faggots or kids. 

b. alérib, and Comh., as kid-bearer, -faggot, 
-pile, -stack, -wood; t kid-helm, a faggot-shed. 

1477 in York A/yst. (1885) Introd. 21 xofe, Kidberers, 
Garthyners, erthe wallers, .. ground wallers with erthe. 
1sor Searchers Verdict m Surtees Alisc. (1888) 22 Ather 
of theym shall have theyr esyng drop upon other..yat is to 
wit ye said Ric’ Thornton for his kid heline upon ye tene- 
ment or ground of ye said William Whyte. 1523 Fria- 
urn. Z/2sb. § 134 To sell... the great woode by it self, and 
the kydde woode by it selfe. 1653 A/anchester Crt. Leet 
Ree. (1887) 1V. 105 No gorse Stacks or Kid-stackes should 
bee sett within or neare the houses in ‘Yowne, 1886 S. 7, 
Linc. Gloss, s.v., ‘The rats find harbour undernean the 
kid-stack’, 

Eid (kid), 54.5 sok. dtal. [Related to Con sé.1, 
perh. representing an OE. *cyadde (:—*kudujo-).] 
A seed-pod of a leguminous plant; sometimes 


used of other seed-vessels. 

azzzz Liste Hesd. (1757) 95 Avd, a pod. 1744-50 W. 
Eunis Alod, Husbandm. VAI, 1. 98 {The seed of hornbeam] 
grows in kids or keys like the ash. 1776 {see Kipz.']. 1805 
Rk. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) 11. 81 ‘The ripening of 
the beans is shewn by the pods or kids turning of a black 
colour. 1881 /sle of Wight Gloss., Kids, pods of peas, beans, 
and vetches, 

Kid (kid), 56.4 [? variant of Kir sé.°] 

1. A small wooden tub for domestic use; esp. 


a sailor's mess-tub. 

1769 Fatconer Dict, Alarine (1789), Corbeillon, a small 
kid, or tub, to contain the biscuit. «distributed to the several 
messes. 1833 Marrvar 2. Sime xii, One of the ship's 
boys going forward with a kid of dirty water to empty in 
the head. 1873 Act 36 § 37 Vict. c. 88 Sched. i, A greater 
quantity of mess tubs or kids than are requisite for the use 
of the crew, ; . 

2. A pannicr or basket for rubbish. da. 

1847-78 Hacuwett Dice. 

3. A box or wooden pen constructed on the deck 
of a fishing-vessel to receive fish as they are 
caught (U.S.). 1890 in Century Dict. 

Hence Ki‘dful, as much as a kid will hold. 


1811 W. MarsuHatt Aeview I1].111(E. D. D.) A kidful of 
the thick water. 

Kid (kid), 54.5 slang. [f. Kip v.t] Humbug, 
‘gammon.’. 

1873 Slang-Dict. 207 ‘No kid, now?’ is a question often 
asked by a man who thinks he is being hoaxed. 1876 
Hinpiey Cheap Fack 64 (Farmer) One of these brother boys 
was well-known for his kid, that is gammon and devilry. 1894 
G. Moore Esther Waters 18,1 should think the trial was at 
three-quarters of the mile. The mile was so much kid. 


+ Kid, kyd, f//.a. Obs. Also 3-4 kud(de, 
4 ked. [pa. pple. of KitHe v.] Made known, 
mentioned, declared, renowned; well-known; 
famous; notorious: see also KitHE v. 5. (Freq. 


in alliterative poetry.) 

a12z25 Ancr. R. 342 Habbed. .to ower bihoue, besne lutle laste 
ende, of alle kudde and kude sunnen. 1340-70 A Uisaunder 
356 Whan his menskfull menne might nought fynde Hur 
ked King in Egipt, carefull pei were. c1350 H20/. Palerne 
111 Pe kud king of spayne was kindely his fader. ¢1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xiiii. (Cecile) 393 Lubitere.. be name of a 
murtherere & of a kyd houlloure. ?@1400 A/orte Arth. 65 
Aftyre at Carlelele a Cristynmiese he haldes, This ilke kyde 
conquerour. «@ 1400-50 A/exander 1229 Caulus, an other 
knyght ona ked stede. ¢1400 Desty. Troy 2124 Knightes 
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in our cuntre kyddist in Armys. ¢ 1425 Wynxtoun Cron. 1. | manager waited too, rubbing his lat and hrushing his clothes 


v. 388 ‘Vhrepyt thai ware spyis Or to the kyng kyd innymys. 
15.. Proph. Merling in Whole Proph. Scot. (1603), He shall 
be kid conquerour, for he is kende Lord, Of all Bretaine that 
bonnds to the broad Sea, [1875 J. A. H. Murray Thomas 
of Ierceldoune Introd. 28 The belief in the ‘ kyd conqueror’ 
yet to come must have cheered the Cumbrian Britons during 
the long struggle.] 

Kid (kid), v1 [f. Kip sé.1 Cf. Norw. kra 
(=*kida).]) a. (rans. Vo give birth to (a kid). 
b. intr. To bring forth a kid or kids. lence 


Kidding wvé/. sb. Also adirro. 

¢1400.)/asterofGame iv. (MS, Digby 182) Pan be femell [the 
doe]..gope to kydde hir kiddes fer pens. /éfd., Men shulde 
leue hem pe femels.. into be tyme pat bei haue kiddede. 
1528 Pavxet Saserne's Region. Gij, Mylke of a gootte, nat 
to nere kyddynge tyme... shulde be chosen. 1611 Cortcx., 
Chevreter, to kid, or bring forth yong kids. /d1d., Chevreté, 
kidded, fallen as a young kid. 1614 MarkuAM Cheap /1usb. 
iv. v. (1663)98 Goats above all other cattle are troubled with 
hardness in kidding. 1756 /’Ai/l. Trans. XLIX. 802 They 
found the goat was kidding by its cries. 1842 MARRVAT 
WMVastermau Ready 11.72 We had brought with him the 
other goat, which had kidded during the storm. 

Kid (kid), 7.2 Nowdra/, Also6kydde. [f. 
Kip s6.-] /rans. a. Yo bind up (brushwood, 
ctc.) in kids or faggots ; also a/so/. to makc faggots. 
b. To sectire (loose soil, etc.) by means of kids. 

1504 in Nottingham Rec, 111. 315 Item payd vnto Stub. 
ley .. for feling .. and kyddyng for a dey .. viijd. 1523 
Fiizuers. //usd. § 132 Kydde the smal bowes & set them 
on ende. 1664 Hvetyn Sy/eue (1776) 514 Set apart the 
largest for the Wheelwright, the smallest for the Cooper .. 

and the brush to be kidded. 1814 W. Marsuat. Review 
IV. 161 (E. 1), D.) Vhe refuse is kidded up for the bakers. 
1897 V. NV. Linc. Gloss., Atd,..(2' to use faggots for staithing, 
or for securing sod walls against the attacks uf rabbits. 1886 
JS. WY, Linc. Gloss. s. v., He is kidding all the winter. 1897 
R.E. G. Core //ist. Doddington 149 Labourers. .paring the 
sods and ‘kidding " many hundreds of gorse ‘kids’, 

[ence Kidding v4/. 5, Also concr. kids used to 
secure loose soil, etc.; work in which kids are nsed. 

1504 [see above]. 1566 in Harwood Lichficld (1805) 526 
Payd, for choppynge the asshes, and kydding of the same, 

—ijs.xd. 1799 A. Younc Agric. Linc. 383, 24 miles kidding 
ata kidd a yard. 1864 Fuversham Merc. 13 Feb., A small 
length of kidding .. necessary at the west side of the creek. 

Kid (kid), v.3 south. dial. [{f Kipsé.3 (If it were 
an old word, it might go back to an OF. *cyddan 
:—*huddjan, {. *kudido-z, whence OE. cod d, Con 

s6.1).] razr, Of plants: To form pods (chiefly with 
adus,). Hence Ki-dding vl. sh. 

1677 Prot O.x/fordsh, 242[1t] seldom fails of a good burthen, 
though sometimes it doth not kid very well. 1776 ‘1. Bow- 
ven Farm, Direct. 53 \f the vetches are not cut zreen.. 
inany farmers allow them to stand till they kid and the kids 
begin to fill. 1883 //amipsh. Gloss. s.v., ‘They beans have 
kidded uncommon well ’. 

Kid (kid), v4 s/ang. [perh. f. Kip sé.) in 
sense ‘make a kid of’; cf. Kippy v.; also Cop 
v.3) trans. Yo hoax, humbug, try to make (one) 
believe what is not true, Hence Kidding v//. 54.; 
Ki dder, one who hoaxes or humbugs. 

1811 Lex. Bul/., Kid, to coax or wheedle. .. Toamuse aman 

or divert his attention while another rohs him. 1812 J. H. 
Vaux Flash Dict.s. v. Kid-rig, To kid a person out of any- 
thing, is to obtain it from him hy means of a false pretence. 
1831 Mavuew Lond. Labour 1. 473 (Farmer) He kids them 
on by promising three times more than the things are worth. 
1879 acm. Wag. XL. 05, | thought they was only kidding 
deceiving) at first. 1895 Daily Vews 27 Nov. 2/5 The 
prisoner had told him that since he had been in Holloway 
he had ‘kidded’ the doctor into the helief that he was 
insane, and that he intended to ‘kid ‘ the judge. 

Kid, obs. f. Kiru; pa. t. and pple. of K1THE. 

| Kidang (kids-n). Also kejang. [Javanese.] 
A small Javanese deer (Cerwrlus Muntjac), also 
called the Muntjac. 

1824 HorsFieto Zool. Res. Fava, Cervus J/untjak, The 
chace of the Kidang, hy means of dogs, affords occasionally 
a favourite amusement to the natives of rank in Java. 

+ Ki-dcotie. Ods. Also 6 kydcote, -cott'e, 
kidcot, 7-8 -coat. fapp. f. Kip s6.1+ Cot, Cote. 

The origin of the appellation is not certain; perhaps face- 
tious; possibly transferred from one prison so named to 
others, as in the case of Bridewell. Cf. Kitty?.] 

The name formerly given in various towns (as 
York, Lancaster, ete.) to the lock-up or prison. 

e515 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 70 To the kydcotte and the 
masyndew, viijd. c1540 Surv. Bridsineton Priory in 
Archxol, X1X. 271 In the north syde of the same gatehouse 
ys there a prison for offenders within the towne called the 
kydeott. 1605 T. Bert Alotizves Row. Fatth 106 Did not 
old Sir John in the kidcote at Yorke so agree with Contber- 
forth the priest? 1772 in Stark Hist. Gaiusherough 285 
That they procure a pair of moveable stocks to be kept in 
the kidcoat. 1886 Iu. Peacock Le/. to Editor, My father 
could remember the old kidcote at Gainsborough, It was 
not used as a prison tn his time, hut there was a tradition 
that it had been. 

Kidd, kidde, pa.t. and pple. of KiTHE z. 

Kiddah, variant of KHEDA. 

+ Kiddaw (kid9). Ornith. Obs. [Cf Cappow, 
cadaw.} A Cornish name for the guillemot. 

1674 Ray Collect. Words 61 In Cormwal they call the 
guilliam a kiddaw. 1678 — IWtllughby's Ornith. 324 The 
Bird called by the Welsh and Manks-men, a Guillem; .. by 
the Cornish, a Kiddaw. 

Kidded (kidéd), a. [f. Kip sd. 3 + -EpD2.] 
Covered or furnished with kid-gloves. 

3879 Case Old Creole Days,'Tite Poulette (1883) 52 The 


with the tip» of his kidded fingers. 
+ Ki-dden, a. O/s. rare—'. [f. Kip 56.1 4 -EN 4,] 
Made of kid-skin. 


1714 Swmock-race at Finglas in Steele Poet. Alisc. 201 
Kidden Gloves shall by the third be worn. 

+ Kidden,v. Ols.rare—'. [f. Kin sb, + -Ex5,] 
frans. Kipe.l bs, 

1607 Torsett Four-f Beasts (165°) 181 There is no beast 
that 1s more prone and given to lust then is a Goat... Seven 
dayes after 1 is yeaned and kiddened, it beginneth and 
yeeldeth seed. 

Kidder ! and 2: sce Kip v4, and Kipnigr 

Kidder 3 (kidaz), Short for next. 

1893 Pres. Spen Valley 343 The manufacture of Kidder 
carpets. 1899 Miss Broucutox Game 6 Candle 158 er 
eyes perusing the threadbare Kidder which is good enough 
for Willy's den. | 

Kidderminster (kidaiminsta: . 
of a town in Worccstershirc.] 

1. a/trid. Of or pertaining to Kidderminster; 
Spec, the distinctive name of a kind of carpet, ori- 
ginally manufactured there, in which the pattern is 
formed by the intersection of two cloths o! differcut 
colours: also called /two-ply and fugrain carpet. 

1670-1 Act 22 & 23 Chas, //, c. 8 Preamble, Abuses .. in 
the makeing of Stulfes called Kidderminster Stuffes. 1685 
Reflect. Baxter 25 When the Writings of these excel those 
of KK. 13. a much as the richest Arras, the meanest Kedder- 
minster-Stuff. 1832 Aucycl. Hrtt. (ed. 7) V1.173/1 Douhle 
or Kidderininster carpeting is composed of two plies cf 
cloth. /dtdt. 1741s Two-ply Kidderminster Carpet !.oom. 
1836 Penny Cycf. VI. 314 1 Kiddernunsteror Scot h carpets, 
or, as the Americans more descriptively term them, ingrain 
carpets, are wholly of worsted or woollen. 

2. absol. = Kidderminster carpet or carpeting. 
Also alirié. 

1836 Jenny Cycl V1. 314/2 In Kidderminsters the shoot 
forms by far the greatest portion of what is visible. 1839 
Ur’) Dut. Artr 263 bigured Venetian carpets are woven in 
the two-ply Kidderminster looms. 1892 1. ‘I Mraor 
Meduine La ty 1. viti. 123 A carpet made of faded Kidder- 
mi ister covered the floor. 

Ilcnce Kidderminstered a., carpctcd with a 
Kidderminster. 

1852 Savact Kh. Medlicott m i. D.), The tiadesman’s con- 
tracted and Kidderminstered ] arlour. : 

Kiddier. Obs. exc. dia/, Alsokidder. [Origin 
obscure.] Onc who buys provisions from thc 
produccrs and takes them to market to sell; 
= Dancer 56.1 (q. v.). 

By the statute of 1552 the kiddier required a licence, and 
was forbidden to keep the provisions he bought for more 
than a month. Such carriers were commonly charged with 
réxvating or forestalling, hence the def. quoted by Johnson 
from Ainsworth, 'an ingrosser of corn to enhance its price '; 
cf, under Bavcer. 

1951-2 Acts ¥ 6 Edw. 1°/, c. 14 § 5 The huying of anye 
Corne Fyshe Butter or Chese, by any suche Badger Lader 
Kyddier or Carrier. 1562-3 Act 5 Eliz. c. 4 §5 Every person 
.-not,.heing in Service wt any Kyddyer or Carryo' of any 
Corne Grayne or Meale. 1674-91 Ray S. & &. Country Words, 


[The name 


| 


A Kidder, Vadger, Huckster, or Carrier of Goods on Horse- | 


hack. 1755 Burn Just. Peace s.v. Butter & Cheese, Licence 
to he a badger, lader, kidder, carrier, buyer or transporter 
coastwise, of butter and cheese. «1825 Forpy I’oc. £. 
Anglia, Niddier, kidger, one who huys up fowls, eggs, pork, 
&e. at farm-houses..and carries them to market. [1895 
E. Anglian Gloss., Nidder,..a pork- butcher, sausage-maker, 
a low dealer in poultry and provisions. ] : ] 

Jig. 1603 Harsnet /of. Jutpost. 26 Meeting with the 
Common badger or Kiddier for Devils, Mr. Peckham at the 
L..Staffords house in London. 

Kidding, wd/. s6.: see Kip v.1, 2, 5. and 4. 

Kiddish (ki-dif\,a. rare. [f. Kip s6.1+4-1sn 1.) 

1. Of or pertaining to a kid; kid-like. 

1552 Ilutoet, Kyddyshe, or of a kydde, Azdinus. 
OciLpy /E£sop (1665) 183 He oft drank kiddish gore. 

2. slang. Childish. 

1897 Daily News 13 Dec. 8/5 The Sunday school he 
deserts, partly because it is uninteresting, partly hecause it 
is ‘ kiddish *. 

Kiddle (ki-d’l). Forms: 5-6 kiddell, 5, 7 
kydle, 6 kydell, kedel.l, 6-7 kiddel, 7 kidle, 
(7-9 kettle, 8 kedle, 9 keddle), 6- kidel, kiddle. 
fa. AF. kidel, kydel (whence med.(Anglo-)L. 
kidellus), OF. gurdel (1289 in Godef. Comp/.), 
later guzdeau ‘a Wicker Engine whereby fish is 
caught’ (Cotgr.), also guide/ (1322 in Godef.), 
mod.F. guzdean, a stake-net, also, a line of sloping 
planks placed to direct a current; Breton Azde/ 
stake-net (Le Gonidec). ] ; 

a. A dam, weir, or barrier in a river, having an 
opening in it fitted with nets or other: appliances for 
catching fish. b. An arrangement of stake-nets on 


the sea-beach for the same purpose (see quot. 1891). 

The word is chiefly found in some early statutes (Latin and 
Anglo-French) and in later references to these : there is no 
clear evidence that it was actually current in sense a later 
than ¢1550. 

[1215 J/agna Caria xxxiii-in Stubbs Sel. Charters (1895) 300 
Omnes kydelli de cetero deponantur penitus de Thamisia, 
et de Medewaye, et per totam Angliam, nisi per costeram 
maris. 1275 in Bundello Escact. de an. 3 Edw. I. (Du 
Cange) Et fuit seisitus de uno Kidello vocato a were, ac de 
lihera piscariain Potlok. 1350 Act 25 Edw. J//, stat. 4. C. 4 
Gortz molinsestanks Estackes & kideux. 1393 4c¢1 Rich. //, 
c.9$1 Touz les Kydelsen les ewes de Tamise.] 1477 Norton 
Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 71 Fishes love Soote smell, 


1651 


KID-GLOVED, 


also it is trewe, Thei love not old Kydles as thei doe the new, 
1529 in Picton L'fool Alunic. Rec. (1883) 1. 25 Weirs and 
kedells erect made or inhaunced within any of the said 
stieams. 1§56 Chrou. Grey Friars \Camden) 10 Alle the 
kydelles and trungkes thorowghout the Temse. 1657 
N. Bacon Dése. Gort. Lug. n. v. (1739) 26 The Lord 
Admiral gained the same within the low-water mark..and 
in all places where Kiddels were set. 1670 Blount Law 
Dict., Niddle, kide/, or kevel,..Sonie Fisherinen corruptly 
call them Avettses. 1724 Col. Rec. Jennsylv. WN. 233 An 
act for demolishing and removing Fishing Dams, Wears and 
Kedles set across the river Schuykill, was read. 1891 Lp. 
Hlerscuere in Law 7imes Rep. LXY. 566/1 A kiddle con- 
sists of a series of stzkes forced into the ground occupying 
some 7co feet in length, with a similar row approaching 
then at an angle, ‘The stakes are connected by network, 
and at the angle, where the two rows approach, a large net 
or bag is placed for the purpose of catching the fish, 
b. altri, and Comb., as kiddle-ground, -net. 

1629 in Boys Sandzich (1792) 749 Certain kidel grounds.. 
where nets do use to hang upon poles.;set in the sands 
above the low water mark to catch fish. 1941 T Rowtxson 
Garelkind \\. ix. 274 For the Use of their Kidel-Nets. 1880 

sucktann Fishes 132 (1, D. D.) The mackerel here [at Rye] 
are caught in large fixed nets called kettle-nets. 1889 
fishing Gaz, 31 Aug. 126 (ibid.) The stake nets..locally 
{in Kent] called ‘ keddle’ nets. 

Kiddy kidi}, 54. Also 6 kiddie, Sc. keddie. 
[f& Kip s6.14-¥ 4] 

1. A little kid young goat). 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 249 Well heard Kiddie all 
this sore constraint. 1597 Jhitchcraft in Spald. Club 
Afise. 1.129 At thy incummiing, the keddie lap vpon the. 
1810 Sporting A/ag. XXXY. 30 Our pour kiddy .. which 
died yesterday of the shab. 

ai‘rt. 1855 Kixcst by Wests. J7o Fiv.(1881) 79 Vhe geats 
furnished milk and ‘kiddy-pies’. 

2. s/any.and collog. A little child. [f. Kip sd.15.] 

1889 Botprewooo Koblery under Arnis xx, They'd heard 
all kinds of rough talk ever since they was little kiddies, 

2 RK. Kirtine Barrack-r, Ballads, Route Alarchin' iit, 
While the women and the kiddies sit an’ shiver in the carts, 

3. Thieves slang. A professional thicf who 
assumes a ‘ flasbness’ of dress and manner; one 
who dresses in a similar style. [ef. Kip? 5 b.] 

1780 Tomtinson S/ang /ast. i, My time, O ye Kiddies, 
was happily spent. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Kiddy, 
a thief of the lower order, who.. dresses in the extreme 
of vulgar gentility. 1823 Byson Puan x1. xvii, Poor ‘Tom 
was once a kiddy upon town. 1863 Cowpren Crarke 
Shaks. Char. xiv. 362 Vhat such a kiddy should have made 
his public exit froin the Tyburn stage in an embroidered 
dress..was befitting his ‘exquisite’ nature. ee 

b. A hat of a form fashionable among ‘kiddies’. 

1865 Lond. Kicv. 2 Sept. 241/2 The last fashion being ahat, 
apparently bred between an archdeaconal and a ‘Biddy 4 
with a broad ribbon passing in front through a large black 
buckle. 

4. allrib. as adj.; Pertaining to, appropriatc to, 
‘kiddies’; fashionable among persons of that class. 

1805 Sporting Mag. XXV1.56 The horse-dealer..in the 
kiddy phrase, had both hiseyes closed up. 1823 in Newcastle 
Daily Frul, (1851) 31 Mar. 3/3 Replete with prime chaunts, 
rum glees, and kiddy catches. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. /oz, 
Making a night of it 1850) 164/2 \t was his ambition to do 
something in the celebrated ‘kiddy * or stage-coach way. 

Kiddy (kidi), v. slang. [Cf. prec. and Kip v.4] 
trans. To hoax, htumbug, take in (a person). 

1851 Mavuew Loud, Ladour 1. 462 (Hoppe: There they 
met with beggars who kiddied them on to the lurk. a 1864 
Dickens (Webster), Some of the swell mob..so far kiddied 
us as to hire a horse and shay, start away from London hy 
Whitechapel, and..come into Epsom from the opposite 
direction,.. while we were waiting for them at the rail. 

Kide, obs. f. Kit; pa. pple. of K1THE. 

Kideneire, -nere: see KIDNEY. 

Kidful: see Kip s4.4 Kidge, var. KEpGE a. 

+ Kidgell, obs. north. form of CUbGEL. 

¢1570 Durkan Depos. (Surtees) 264 He cutt 4 kidgells or 
houghells to hange salmon netts upon. 1575-6 /ézd. 295 
[He] lyfted up his staff or kidgell. 

Kid glove, ki‘d-glo:ve. f 

1. A glove made of kid-skin, lamb-skin, or other 
similar leather. IW/¢th kid gloves, in a gentle, deli- 


cate, or gingerly manner. ; 
183z Marryat JN. Forster xxxii, A new pair of grey kid 
gloves. 1834 W. Hutt //ist. Glove Trade 69 Men and 
women's fine gloves, or those that pass in the shops under 
the denomination of kid-gloves, hut which are really made 
from lamh-skins..dressed at Yeovil. 1888 Bryce Aimer. 
Commw, 11. 1. iii. 410 The Americans who think that 
European politics are worked, to use the common phrase, 
‘with kid gloves’. ’ ; ; 

2. allrib. as adj. Characterized by wearing kid- 
gloves; dainty or delicate in action or operation; 
avoiding real exertion or every-day work; free 
from roughness or harshness. f 

1856 H. H. Dixon Post & Paddock vii. 115 He was, in 
fact, a mere kid-glove sportsman, 1888 T. W. Hiccixson 
Women and Men 296 Anti-kid-glove literature is really no 
better than the kid-glove literature at which it affects to 
protest. 1892 Zancwitt Bow Alystery 81, 1 don't like 
your kid glove philanthropists meddling in matters they 
don’t understand. 

Hence Ki'd-glo:ve v. frans., to cover (the hands) 
with kid-gloves. Kird-glo:ved @., wearing kid- 
gloves; also_fg:, refined, dainty, delicate, etc. 

1848 CLoucn Sothie v. 117 Dancing and pressing the 
fingers kid-gloved of a Lady Maria. 1859 Sata Gas-light 
§ D. xxiv. 276 You can descry a kid-gloved hand, with rings 
outside the glove. 1860 O. W. Hotmes E/sie V. (1887) 15 
The richer part of the community that..kid-glove their 


KIDLING. 


hands. 1899 Sreap in Daily News 19 July 3/5 He was 
always somewhat of a kid-gloved gentleman. 

Kidknapper, obs. form of Kipnaprer. 

Kidling (ki-dlin). [f. Kip sd.1 + -tixe. 
ON, kid/ingr, Norw. and Sw. kidling.] 

1. A little kid. 

1586 Wespe Eng. Poetrie(Arb.) 78 O were thou content.. 
trym kydling flocke with me to driue to the greene fieldes. 
1613-16 W. Browne S77t. Past. n.i, Mountaines where the 
wanton Kidling dallies. 21732 Gay Acts § Galatea, 
O Nymph.. Like kidlings blithe and merry! 1814 Soutuey 
Roderick xi, At yonder door Behold the favourite kidling 
bleats unheard. 

2. slang. A little child; a baby. 

1899 Darly Vews 11 Feb. 3/7 Vhe poor little kidlings’ 
feet would suffer, I should think. 

Kidmutgar, variant of Kuipyutcar, 

Kidnap (ki-dnx:p), v. [f. Kip sd.1 5¢ + Nap 
v., to snatch, seize (cf. NAB); possibly as a back- 
formation from KIpNAPPER. The words no doubt 
originated among the class which followed the 
practice of kidnapping. Bailey, Johnson, Ash, 
etc. stress kidua'p, which is still usual in the 
north.) Originally, to steal or carry off (children 
or others) in order to provide servants or labourers 
for the American plantations; hence, in general 
use, to steal (a child), to carry off (a person) by 
illegal force. 

1682 Lutrreie Brief Rel. (1857) I. 183 Mr. John Wilmore 
haveing kidnapped a boy of 13 years of age to Jamaica, 
a writt de homine replegiando was delivered to the sheriffs 
of London against him. 1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2360/3 John 
Dykes..Convicted of Kidnapping, or Enticing away, His 
Majesty's Subjects, to go Servants into the Foreign 
Plantations. 1693 I. Matner Cases Conse. (1862) 241 
A Servant, who was Spirited or Kidnapt (as they call it) 
into America. 1723 De For Col. Fack (1840) 266, I will 
kidnap her and send her to Virginia. 1809 J. Avams iVks, 
(1854) IX. 316 The practice in Holland of kidnapping 
men for settlers or servants in Batavia. 1849 James Gipsy 
xviii, You go kidnapping people’s children, you thieves of 
human flesh. 1884 Pac Enstace 103, I am not a common 
seaman, to be kidnapped in this fashion. 

Sig. 1732 Swiet Corr. Wks. 1841 Il. 669 We [the Irish] 
have but one dunce of irrefragable fame, ..and the Scots 
have kidnapped him fromus. 1850 Kincstey Adton Locke x, 
The people who see their children thus kidnapped into hell. 

Hence Ki'dna:pped ///. a., Ki-dna pping v0/. sd. 
_and ff/. a., Kidnappingly adv. 

1998 A xti- Facobin 22 Jan. (1852) 47 Courteny’s *kidnapp'd 
thymes. 1861 res 10 July, Full freights of kidnapped 
Chinainen. 1878 Giapstone Prim. Homer 110 The kid- 
napped victims whom Phcenician vessels brought from 
abroad. 1682 Luttrete Brief Red, (1857) I. 187 The wit- 
nesses .. were .. to prove that there was .. sucha trade as 
auuapping or spiriting away children, 1769 BLacksToNE 
Comm. 1V. xv. 219 The other remaining offence, that of kid- 
napping, being the forcible abduction or stealing away of 
man, woman, or child from their own country, and selling 
them into another. 1830 Scorr Demouod. iv. 127 This kid- 
napping of the human race, so peculiar to the whole Elfin 
people. 1867 Freeman Vori. Cong. 1.v. 365 The kidnapping 
of persons of free condition was not unknown. 1887 A thenzum 
19 Mar. 375/3 The *kidnapping grandmother. .is not so re- 
pellent as might besupposed. 1838 Ta/t's A/ag. V.206, I hold 
It to have been wickedly, ..crimpingly, *kidnappingly done. 

Kidnapper (ki-dnz:pa:). Also 7 -knapper, 
-nabber. [f. as prec. +-ER 1. Originally Avdapper 
(quot. 1679); also in Johnson, Ash, etc.; so still 
in northern use.] One who kidnaps children or 


others ; a stealer of human beings. Also fig. 

1678 Prices (ed. 4), Atdknappers [1696-1706 Atduappers), 
those that make a trade of decoying and spiriting away 
young children to Sop them for foreign Plantations. ¢ 1679 
Roxb. Ball. (1890) Vil. 13 How like kid-nappers all the 
day In every corner they survey. 1684 Buxyan Pilg7. u. 
109 Thou practises the craft of a Kidnapper, thou gatherest 
up Women, and Children, and carriest them into a strange 
Countrey, 1778 A. Hamicton /Wks, (1886) VII. 541 For 
punishing kidnappers or persons who aid the enemy in 
carrying off the peaceable inhabitants. 1834 Lyrton 
Pompeii u. i, The Thessalian kidnapper had_stolen the 
blind girl from gentle parents. 1865 LivincsTone Zambesixxi. 
434 It is dangerous to remain in their villages at this time 
of year when kidnappers are abroad, 

Hence Kidna‘ppery. 

1890 Murray's Mag. Apr. 463 The regions of kidnappery, 
slave-trading, and freebooting ! 

Kidney ‘kidni). Forms: 4 kidenei, 4~6 kyd- 
ney (5 ?kidneye, 6 kydne), 6-kidney. ? Szzg. 
or //. 4 kydnere. J//, a, 4 kideneiren, kyde- 
meyren; £8. 4 kide-, kydeneris, kidneris, 
-mares, kydneers, -ners; y. 6 kidneies, -neis, 
kydneys, -nes, 6-7 kidneyes, 6-9 kidnies, 6- 
kidneys. [Of obscure formation. 

On the supposition that the sing. was Aéd(e)xere, this has 
been inferred to be a compound, having as its second 
element ME. ere kidney ; and it has been conjectured that 
hid(e)- might represent OE. ezid, ewida, or ON, vid belly, 
womb, But this ison many grounds improbable; above all, 
because the ordinary sing. in ME. was in -eé, -ey, the solitary 
instance of Ayduere, c 1420 (1b below), being probably a pl. 
for kycdneren. Itis thus possible that A/aenez, pl. kidenciren, 
had as its second element ey, pl. eyren, even, eyre, eyer, 
Ecc. (Cf. Ger. evr testicles.) The pl. Aid (e)neris might 
possibly owe its form to association with xeres, neeres, pl. 
of nerve; the later £idneies, -neys, was a new pl. from the 
unanalysed singular. But the first element remains un- 
certain.]} . . 

1. One of a pair of glandular organs situated in 


the abdominal cavity of mammals, birds, and 


Cf. 
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reptiles, which excrete urine and so remove effete 
nitrogenous matter from the blood. Also a gland 
with similar functions found in some animals of 
lower organization. The kidneys of cattle, sheep, 
and pigs are an article of food. 

a. stig. 

¢ 1325 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 149 L’etplen 

(the nntte), boueles (eres), et reinoun (Zidene?). 13.. Aletr. 
Voce. in Wr.-Wilcker 627/8 Ren, kedney. ¢1400 Pol. Rel. 
§& L. Poents (1866) 37 The Ire in the gawle. Auaryce in the 
kydney. 1520 WuHiTINTON Vxlg. (1527) 39 They may be wel 
compared to the kydne that lyeth rolled in fatte, and yet is 
lene hymself, 2601 Hottanp Péiny x1, xxxvii.343 The right 
kidney in all creatures is the bigger. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psend. Ep. 82 The stones or calculous concretions in kidney 
or bladder, 1871 M. Cottins A/rg. § Merch. 1. ix. 293 
Waiter, bring me a kidney and some stout. 

b. Of doubtful number, 


c1420 Liber Cocorum 10 Take bo hert and po mydruv 

and be kydnere, And hew hom smalle, as I pe ere. 
Gh jh 

a, 1388 Wyccir Zrod. xxix. 13 And thou schalt take..the 
calle of the mawe, and twey kidneris (3 4/SS. kideneiren, 
1382 the two kydneers]. /did. 22 Twey kideneris [3 A/SS. 
kideneiren, 1382 thetworeynes]. — Lev. iii. 4 [see B]. 21400 
Prymer (1891) 104 For thou haddest my kydeneyren. 

B. @1325 Prose Psalter \xxii{i). 21 Myn kidnares [zv.7. 
kydners] ben chaunged. 1382 Wyctiir Exod. xxix. 13 
[seea]. 1383 — Zev. ill.4 Thei schulen offre twey kydeneris 
{v.7. kideneiren, 1382 the two reyns]. 

y-. ¢1sto More Picus Wks. 20/1 My reynes or kidneis, 
hath chiden me vnto the night. ¢1532 Du Wes J/xtrodt. 
Fr. in Palsgr. 904 ‘Vhe kydneys, des rognons. 1535 Cover. 
DALE Lez. ili. ro The two kydneys with the fat .. and the 
nett on the leuer vpon thekydneys also. 1581 Mutcaster 
Positions xxii. (1887) 93 It driueth also the stone from the 
kidneies into the bladder. 1732 ArsutHNoT KRades of Diet 
256 It is suspected to be hurtful to the Kidneys. 1803 J/ed. 
Fraul. X.82 Affections of the bladder and kidnies. 1857 G. 

3inp Ursin, Deposits (ed. 5) 424 Few remedies are so 
capricious in their action as those which..influence the 
functions of the kidneys. 1891 S. Mostyn Cuvatica 27 
Don't you think the kidneys will be spoiled if they are not 
eaten at once? 

Jig. 1591 SytvesteR Dx Bartas }. ii. 585 1f heav’ns bright 
torches, from earth’s kidneys, sup Sum somwhat dry and 
heatfull Vapours up. 1710 Strete Tatler No. 268 P-2 
A Youth, who officiates as the Kidney of the Coffee-house. 

2. fig. Temperament, nature, constitution, dis- 
position ; hence, kind, sort, class, stamp. 

a@isss Latimer Sera. § Kem. (Parker Soc.) 312 To pro- 
nounce all to be thieves to a man, except myself, of course, 
and those men..that are of my own kidney. 1598 SHaks. 
Merry Wut. v. 116 Thinke of that, a man of my Kidney; 
.. that am as subiect to heate as butter, 1652 J. Hatu 
Height Elog. p. \xxxii, Is it not better for us that are 
men of this Kidney to have a Ruler set over us then to 
be left to our freedome. 1733 Firivinc Don Quixote in 
Eng. iu. iv, This fellow is not quite of a right kidney, the 
dog is not sound at the bottom. 1880 Disraeii Endym. 
xvii, It was a large and rather miscellaneous party, but 
all of the right kidney. 

+b. Proper condition or state, order. co//og. Obs. 

1763 Cotman Zerre Filius No. 1 Attempt to put their 
Hair out of Kidney, . . 

3. Something resembling a kidney in shape, etc. 

+a. Anovary. Obs. rare—'. 

1576 Turserv. Venerte Ixvi. 186 The kydneys whiche 
gelders take awaye from a bytche when they spaye hir. 

b. More fully Azd@xey potato; an oval variety of 


potato. 

1796 C. MarsHALL Gaiden. xv. (1813) 249 The red nosed 
kidney..is a great favorite. 1839 /’enny Cyct. XIII. 2091/2 
The earliest potato is called the Superfine White Kidney. 
1840 Hoop Uf the Rhine 111 ‘The next dish..was of very 
small, very waxy kidney potatoes. 1892 Zancwitt Child. 
Ghetto 11. 6 Kidneys or regents, my child? 

+4. Atdneys of wheat, an imperfect reproduc- 
tion of the Scriptural expression ‘ fat of kidneys of 
wheat’ Deut. xxxii. 14: cf. Ps. cxlvii. 14 ‘the fat 
of wheat’, the finest of the wheat, in allusion to the 
fat, and esp. the kidney-fat, as the choicest part 
of an animal, which was therefore offered in 


sacrifice. 

1611 Biste Dezé. xxxii.14. 1663 Jer. Tayvtor Sern. Death 
Ld. Primate [red. 10 Vf the Corn dyes and lives again .. in 
the verdure of a leaf, in the fulness of the Ear, in tbe Kid- 
neys ofthe wheat. @ 1673 G.Swinnock in Spurgeon 7veas. 
Dav. Ps, xxxvt. 8 [Bread] made of the kidneys of the wbeat, 
of the finest flour. ae 

5. attrib. and Comb. a. attributive: Of or be- 
longing to the kidneys, as kidney disease, fat, 

forne, substance, suet, -tube, -vein, etc.; made 
of or containing kidneys, as kidney pie, sozp. 
b. similative, as Aiduey-forn, kidney-shaped adjs. 

1889 Sci. Amer. LXI. 48 Liver and *Kidney Diseases. 
1806 A. Hunter Culiia (ed. 3) 213 The *kidney fat of a loin 
of veal. 1885 Hayter Cardoona 3 Great virtues are attri- 
buted by tbe Australian aborigines to the kidney-fat of their 
enemies. 1796 Kirwan Even. Alin. (ed. 2) 1.30 *Kidney- 
form, or reniform, round elevations. 1811 PinkeRTON 
Petral, 11.123 They are quite different from rolled pehbles, 
and are often ofa flattened,sometimes a *kidney form. 1836-9 
Dickens S&. Boz, The Streets (1850) 33/2 The *kidney-pie 
man has just walked away with his warehouse on his arm. 
1757 Putney in Phil. Trans. 1. 67 The receptacle is 
convex on both sides, and *kidney-shaped. 1887 W. Pxictirs 
Brit. Discomycetes 17 Lobes deflexed, kidney-sbaped. 1887 
Spons’ Househ. Man. Index, *Kidney soup. 1873 T. H. 
Green /ntrod, Pathol. (ed. 2) 283 The capsule..cannot be 
removed without tearing the *kidney substance. 1822 in 
Cobbett Rar. Rides (1885) 1.93 Their skins, colour of veal 
*kidney-suet. 1847-9 Topp Cycl. -lnat. 1V. 254 Vbe epi- 
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thelium of the *kidney-tubes. 1597 A. M. tr. Guil/emean’'s 
fr, Chirurg. 30/1 Vhe fourth is the mediane, or *kidney- 
vayne, Situated belowe the foote. 1888 RottEeston & Jack- 
son Anim. Life 110 The pulmonary vein..is joined..before 
it enters the auricle by tbe efferent kidney veins. 

¢. Special combs. : kidney-cotton, a variety of 

Gossypium barbadense, a cotton plant of which the 
seeds are in kidney-shaped masses; + kidney-fetch 
=kilney-vetch; kidney-link, a coupling below 
the collar of the harness of a horse; +kidney- 
lipped a., hare-lipped; kidney ore, hematite 
occurring in kidney-shaped masses ; kidney-paved 
a., paved with cobble stones; kidney-piece, a 
cam with a kidney-shapedoutline; kidney-potato: 
see 3b; kidney-stone, a stone of a kidney shape, a 
cobble ; sfec, see quot. 1861; kidney table, a table 
having a kidney-shaped top; kidney -vetch,a legu- 
minous herb( Axthyllis vielnervaria), Lady’s-fingers. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts 1. 256, 1 prepared a parcel of the 
silk, and also a parcel of the *kidney, or Brazilian cotton. 
1671 Skinner Afymol. Ling. Angl., Bot., *Kidney-fetch. 
1794 Martyn Noussean’s Bot. xxv. 353 Ladies- Finger or 
Kidney Fetch is not uncommon in chalky pastures. 1883 
J.P. Groves rom Cadet to Captain xxii. 223 Harnessing 
..Nellie’s ponies..he managed to get the hames upside 
down, with the *kidney-links on the top of the collars. 1648 
Herrick Hesfer., Upon Follies il tfe, Squint-ey’d, hook- 
nos’d; and lastly *kidney-lipt. 1750 R. Pococke Trav. 
(1888) 15 Three sorts of ore, the finest is the *kidney ore. 
1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt's Trav, 1. xiii. 441 The metals 
appear only in kidney-ores, and preseut the most delusive 
appearances. 1889 Dazly Ted. 19 Apr. 6/4 The principal 
street..emerged from the *kidney-paved condition and got 
itself nacadamised. 1884 F. J. Britten MWVatch § Clock. 
43 On the arbor of the annual wheel is fixed a brass cam or 
‘*kidney piece’, 1861 Bristow Gloss. Min.,* Aiduey-stones, 
a local name for small hard nodules .. washed out of the 
cliffs on the nortb shore of Weymouth. 1890 194 Cent. 
Nov. 842 Regimental highlows will not stand the rough 
kidney stones of the barrack stables for more thansix months. 
1845 Disraeti Sybi/ (1863) 193 He was seated in an easy chair, 
before a *kidney table at which he was writing. 1706 PHiLLIes, 
*Kidney-vetch and Kidney-wort, several sorts of Herbs. 

Kidney bean, kidney-bean. 

1. The ordinary name given to two species of 
Phaseolus (N.O. Leguminose), known as the 
dwarf French bean (/. vilgaris), and the Scarlet 
Runner (2. weltiflorus), of which the unripened 
pods and the ripe seeds are used as food: see BEAN 3. 

1548 Turner Vases of llerbes 75 Smilax hortensis..may 
be called in english Kydney beane, because the seede is 
lykeaKydney. 1548-62 [see Bran 3]. 1601 Hottanp Piiny 
I. 570 The Pulse called Phaseoli, 4 Kidney Beans vse to 
be eaten cod and al together. 1732 ArsBuTHNoT Rules of 
Déret i. in Adiments, etc. 251 Beans and Kidney- Beans have 
the saine Qualities. 1882 Garden 1 Apr. sey Few plants 
are more tender early in the season than Kidney Beans, 

2. Kidney-bean tree. A climbing shrub of the 
leguminous genus /Vistaria as the American 
species, IV. frecescens, and the Chinese, HW. chinen- 
sis, both grown as wall-climbers in Great Britain. 

1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece u. ili. 380 There are several other 
Trees and Shrubs which are now in Flower, as .. Catesby's 
Climber, or Carolina Kidney-Bean-tree. 1760 J. Leg /utract. 
Sot. App. 316 Kidney Bean.tree of Carolina, Glycine. 1897 

Britton & Brown Flora North. States Canada 11. 294 
Krauntia frutescens—American Wisteria .. Called also 
Kidney-bean Tree, 

Ki-dneywort. //erd. [See Wort.] The plant 
Cotyledon Umbilicus, also called Navelwort; see 
also quot. 1866. 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot.741 Wall Pennywort, Hipwort, 
Kidneywort. 1854 Gissinc in Pharmac. Frul. X11. 459 
One of the common names..is kidney-wort. 1866 Tveas. 
Bot. 646/2 Kidney-wort, Usubilicus pendulinus, also Saxt- 
Jraga stellaris, 

Ki-d-skin. The skin of a kid, esp. such skin 
tanned and used for gloves; also applied to 
skins of lambs and other animals used for this pur- 
pose. Also attrzd., as kid-skin glove. 

¢164s Howe t LeZ?. xiv. (1765) 19 A dozen pair of the best 
white Kid-skin Gloves the Royal-Exchange can afford. 1657 
Tuorntey tr. Longus’ Daphnis § Chloe 29 Daphnis saw 
Chloe in her Kidskin, and her Pinecoronet. 1719 W. Woop 
Surv. Trade 94 Kid-skins, Paper, Pruans, Linens and 
wrought Silks. 1826 Scott Woodst.i, What is a glover but 
a tailor working on kid-skin? 1826 Lame £/fa Ser. u. Pop. 
Fallacies xv, Another had dipped his scooped palm in a kid- 
skin of wild honey. 7 

Kidyer, variant of Kippirr. 

Kie, variant of hye, pl. of Cow. 

Kief, Kiefekil, variants of Ker, KEFFEKILL. 

|| Kie-kie (k7ikz). Also kee-kee. [Maori.] 
A New Zealand climbing plant, /reycznetia Banksiz 
(N.O. Pandanacex), the leaves of which are woven 
into baskets, etc. Also attrib. 

1854 Goi.per Pigeon’s Part. Notes 77 The trees were .. 
covered with a kind of parasite plant, called a keekee, baving 
a thick cabbage-like stock. 1873 Butter Birds New Zeal. 
(1888) II. 317, | drew out the nest materials, consisting of 
shreds of kiekie-leaves and other dry litter. 1882 T. H 
Potts Ont in the Open 20(Morris) The unused food .. 
together with tbe empty kie-kie baskets. ¥ 

Kiele, obs. f. Kern v.l, Kitn sé. Kiell, obs. f. 
Keel, 54.2 Kien, obs. f. kine, pl. of Cow. 

Kier (kier). Forms: 6keare, keyre, 7 keere, 
9 keir, kier. [Known only from second half of 
16th c.: cf. ON. her vessel, tub (Norw. 477, Sw.,. 
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brewing-vat (also doiling-, brewing-, gyle-, syling- 
kier). Obs. . A large vat in which cloth is boiled 
for bleaching or other purposes (d/eachinig-kier). 

1573 Lanc. & Chesh, Wills (Chetham, 1584) 64 One brew- 
inge keare, and a troghe for y~ same ijs. A yailinge keare 
xij@. 1579 fbiel. (Chetham, 1863) 101 Six great vessels of 
tymber called keares w™ other ffurnyture for the brewehouse 
and backehouse. 1582 Lave. IVills (1857) 1. 132 Dyverse 
stone trowes keyres and arkes. 1635 BRereton Jrav. 
(Chetham) 104, ] took notice of that common brew-house .. 
and observed there. . boiling keeres. [c1746,1775: sce GYLE- 
KER.] 1839 Une Dict. Arts 138 The wouden kicve, or kier, 
containing thecloth, 1879 Spons’ Eucyel. fndust. Arts LSS 
For yarn and thread, itis very usual to have the false bottoin 
of the bleaching kier, or pot, movable. 1883 Wand, /xam. 
30 Oct. 7/2 This kier .. was used for boiling .. cotton flock 
and other substances used in paper-making. 

Ilence Ki-erful. 

1879 Sfons’ Encycl. Indust. Arts 1, 515 \ whole kierful of 
yarn or thread is chemicked at once. 1884 /7mes 13 Apr. 8 
A large kierful of cloth of about 30 cwt. 

| Kieselguhr (ki-z'‘Igir). (Ger. ‘named by 
Ehrenberg), £ Réesed gravel, Cubsin? + Guur | 
An earth composed of the siliceous remains of 
diatoms, used as an absorbent of nitroglycerine in 
the manufacture of dynamite ; diatomite. 

1895 Ure's Dict. Arts 11.176 A porous, infusorial, silicious 
earth known in Germany as ‘ Rieselguhr’.  /éid., None of 
these [absorbents] appeared thoroughly equal to Kieselyulir 
in their power of retaining a very large proportion of the oil. 
1885 Maxrinpace & Westcott “.rtra Pharimacop. (ed. 4) 
226 Kieselguhr, a diatomaceous earth, kiown as white peat. 

Kieserite (kfzarait). [Named 1861) after 
D. G. Kieser. of Jena.) IIydrous maynesium 
sulphate, usually occurring in fine, granular, white 
masses, in the salt-mines at Stassfurt in Prussia 
and elsewhere. Used in making Epsom Salts, and 
in the manufacture of potash salts. 

1852 Amer. Jrul. Se. Ser. uu. XXXIV. 214. 1875 Ure's 
Dict. rts W117 Kieserite appears likely to prove a valuable 
accession toour..useful minerals 1876 Pace Adv. Tert-bh. 
Geol. xvi. Vhe kieserite is in beds from g to 12 inches thick. 

Kiest, Kiestein, Kiever: see KrEst, KYEsT- 
EIN, Kiven. Kiff: see Kitn sé. 

Kight, Kijt, obs. lorms of Kite. Ki-hi: see 
Ki-v1. Kiht, obs. f. cazgh/, pa.t. of CAtcu v. 

| Kikayr (kikas). [llindi 4zZar.] The name in 
India of species of Acacia, esp. A. avatica, yielding 
much of the best gum arabic. 

1883 Cassell’'s Fam, Mag. Oct. 685/1 The Coceus lacca. .is 
also found on..the Kikar (dcacta arabica). 1899 West. 
Gaz. 17 Aug. 2/1 One evening..he called me to where le 
stood by the kikar tree. 

Kike, obs. form of KERK v., Kick v, 

+Kikelot. Oés. rare—'. [Form and origin 
uncertain: cf. gige/o/, GIGLET.] <A tattling woman, 
a magpie. 

a 122g Ancr. R. 88 Me seid upon ancren, bet euerich mest 
haued. .ane rikelot (12S. C. kikelot (piot)] pet cakeled hire al 
pet_heo isihd oder ihered. 

Kil, obs. form of Kinty v., K1Ln sé. 

Kilampere (kilampée1). £vecdr. [f. bil- (see 
Kino-) + AMPERE.] A thousand amperes. 

1892 Barn. Smith & Hupson A rithm, for Schools 147 4X 
thousand milliamperes make an Ampere, a thousand amperes 
inake a Kilampere. 

Kilbrickenite (kilbriskénait). A/iz. [Named 
from Kilbricken, co. Clare, Ireland, where found; 
see -ITE!.] Sulph-antimonide of lead, of a lcad- 
grey colour and metallic lustre ; GROCRONITE. 

1840 Proc, R. Irish Acad. 1. 472 Kilbrickenite, as Dr. 
Apjohn proposed to call this mineral, is obviously what 
Berzelius denominates a sulphur salt, 

Kilbuck, Kilcow, Kildee, -deer: see K1Lt-. 

Kilderkin (ki‘ldaikin). Forms: a. 4 kyner-, 
3 kynder-, 6 kynterkyn, kinderkind, 6-7 
kinderkin. 8. 4-6 kilderkyn, 5-6 kylder-, (6 
kilde-), -kyn, -kin, (6 -ken), 6- kilderkin. 
[Of Du. or LG. origin: cf. MDu. kénderkin, more 
commonly kéxdeken, kinneken (or -kijn), also 
hyntken, -kijn, kimmekiyn (see KEMPRIN, KINKIN), 
the fourth part of a tun, etc. (cf. Du. kzvzetje, 
a firkin): a dim. form, tefetred to Azvla/, guinlal, 
med.L. geetnlale, Ger. dial. kindel, kindle (13th e. 
chindel): see -k1x. (Cf. Grimm s.v. Atzdlein 2, 
Verwijs & Verdam s.v. Avudekijn 2.) The change 
of &in- to kl/- is app. peculiar to Eng., and is 
found already in 14th c.] 

1. A cask for liquids, fish, etc. of a definite 
capacity (half a barrel). 

By the statute of 1531-2 the kilderkin for beer had to con- 
tain 18 gallons, that for ale 16 gallons. 

a, 1530 Yatton Church-w. «icc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 146 Payd 
for ij kynterkynnys toy’ cherche howse.. viij4, 1598 BarReT 

Theor. WVarres Vv. iii. 135, 50 kinderkins and barrels to cary 
thesmall cordage. 1673S. Parker Reproof Reh. Transp. 11 
Some kinderkins, some hogsheads, some tuns. 

B. 1390 Letter Bk. H., Guildiall London, \f. 247 Omnes 
anguille in undecim barellis et uno kilderkyn. /4yd., Dicti 
barelli et kilderkyn cum anguillis in eisdem. 1530 Patsar. 
236/1 Kylderken, a vessell, cacgue. 1531-2 Acf23 Hen. VI/T, 
c.4 The Ale bruers. .have used..to make. -theyr barrels kil- 
derkyns and firkyns of moche lasse quantitie contente rate 
and assisse than they ought to be. 1639 in ‘I. Lechford 
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Note-bk. (1885) 118 Divers goods..wt* were put up in foure 
chests, three butts,..three kilderkins, 1869 W. Motynevx 
Burton on Trent 249 ‘Vhese casks consist of kilderkins, 
barrels, hogsheads, and butts. 

attrib, 1565 «ict 8 £liz. c. 9 § 1 Cowpers might have 
bowglit. athowsand of Kilderkin loordes for nyne shillings, 

2. Acask of thissize filled with some commodity ; 
the quantity contained in such a cask; hence, a 
measure of capaeity for various kinds of goods. 

It varied, according to commodity, from 16 to 18 old wine 
gallons ; a kilderkin of butter weighed 112 ths, 

a. 1391 ar! Derby's hap. (Camden) 96 Pro iij kynerkynes 
de sulinone salso. /dfd. g7 Pro j kynerkyn anguillarunt. 
1423 Nolls Parit. IV. 256 2 Nether kynderkyns, Vercianes, 
and firdekyns of Heryng. 1587 in Wadley /ristod Melts 
(1886) 252 A kynterkin of heringes nowe Laden abourd the 
Peter of Milford. 

B. 1392 Karl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 158 Clerico coquine 
per manus Johannis Iaunche de Linne pro j kilderkyn di. 
de storgon. 1410 £. &. Wells (ELE. T.S.) 17 Y be<juepe 
xt. penyworth bred, & 1. kylderkyn of ale, to be spended at 
my dirize. 1594 Compt BE. Dav. Wedderburne SUS. 44 
Sauld..3 kildekins feggis. 1670 Eacitary Cont. Clergy 85 
The last kilderkin of drink is near departed. 1737 Kexke.ny 
APP. to Querist wi. 8158 “Twopence advance ina kildetkin 
of corn. 1871 M. Coutiss rg. & Alerch. I. ix. 290 A huge 
. kettle,. holding about a hilderkin. 

3. lransf, and fig. 

1593 Price Adz. / Wks. (Reldg.. °83/1 Then... pluck out 
thy spigot, and draw us a fresh pot front the kinder-kind of 
thy knowledge. 1600 Nasu Sananer's Last Will in 
Hazl. Dedsdey V1N1.57 Vo broach this little kilderkin of my 
corpse. 1082 Drvoen Mac FZ. 196 A 1un of man in thy 
large bulk is writ, but sure thow'rt buta hilderkin of wit. 

Kile, variant of Ky.k2. 

Kilerg (kirloig . Physics. [f. kil- (see K10-) 
+ Tine.) A measure of work in the centimetre- 
gramine-second system, equal to a thousand ergs. 

1873 Kep. Brit. Assoc, 224 The granime-centimetre is 
rather less than the kilerg, being about 9&0 ergs. 

Kiles, Sc. variant of KAYLES. 

Kiley, varia: of Kyiie, boomerang. 

Kilhamite kilimoait’. [f-thescrname Av/ham: 
see -ITE!,] An appellation sometimes given to 
members of the ‘New Connexion’ of Methodists, 


after Alex. Kilham the founder of the body in 1797. 

1815 Witiiams Dict, Neligy A tliamites , thus the Metho- 
dists of the New connection are sometimes called, from 
Mr. Alex. Kilham, who was a considerable preacher among 
them. 1860 J. Garoxer Faiths Workl 1. 440/2 Vhis 
decided refusal on the part of the Conference to allow the 
introduction of the lay element into their body, gave rise to 
the formation of a new society of Methodists, commonly 
known by the name of Kilhamites, or as they styled them- 
selves the Methodist. . New Connexion, 

Kilie-vert, kilie-vine: see KEELIVINE, 

Kilin, variant of KyLiy. 

Kill (kil), 54.1 Also 3 eul 2). [f. Kine v.] 

+l. A stroke, blow. Ods. rare—'. 

a1225 Ancr. R, 128 Ase swin ipund ine sti uorte uctten, 
& forte greaten a3ein be cul of ber eax. 

2. The act of killing an animal hunted as game. 

1852 R.S. Surtees Sfpouge's Sp. Tour ix. 48 A run with 
akill, 1883 E. Pennece-Eumuiest Cream Leicestersh. 404 
The second run..jed to a charming scamper, with a clean 
killat the end. 1890 Sir R. Payne Gattwey Lett. fo young 
Shooters 145 note, In all-round shooting, fifteen kills to 
twenty shots is rarely done. ; 

3. A killed animal, esp. one killed by sportsmen 
or by beasts of prey. 

1878 J. Ixctis Sport 4& IVork xxi. 287 In beating for 
tiger,..the appearance of the kill..often affords valuable 
indications to the sportsman. 1893 SeLous 7raz. 3S. £. 
Africa 424, 1 cherished a hope that the lions. .would return 
and drive the hyanas off their kill. 

Kill (kil), 54.20 0..S. local. [a Du. &e/, MDu. 
kille river-bed, channel.J A stream, ‘creek’, or 
tributary river: so called in parts of N. America 
originally settled by the Dutch (esp. in place-names, 
as Schaylkill), 

1669 Penusyly. Archives 1, 29 A Certain Island. .lying 
and being in a Kill which munnes into the Scholekill. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 494 A little pleasant stream, called 
Eusopus kill or creck. 1879 J. Burroccus Locusts & IW. 
Honey 169 Kills and dividing ridges. 

Kill kil), 56.3 Also kil, [a. Ir. and Gael. ¢7//, 
Olr. ce// (a. L. cella Cr), cell, church, burial 
place (esp. as first element of place-names).] The 
cell of an old Celtic monk or hermit; an ancient 


Trish or Scottish church. 

1827 G. Hicoins Celtic Druids 190 Ripon..where was 
a kil or cel of the Culdees in the time of Bede. 1851 H. 
Newranxn Yhe Erne 191 It once contained a cell, or kill, 
and is the real Enniskillen. 

Kill, 5.4. Also kiln. [Origin <unascertained.] 
On the Thames: <n eel-trap or weel. 

1630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 66 No Fisherman. .shall lay 
any Weels called Kills in any Place of the River. 1879 in 
«V. § Q. 5th Ser. XI. 245 Addn, an eel-trap, called also a 
“weel’ or ‘weal’. In use on the Thames. 


Kill kil), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. killed (kild), 
Forms: a, 3-4 eulle(n, kulle(n (7). 8. 4 kille(n, 
4-5 kylle, 6 kyll, 6-7 kil,6-kill. +. 5-6 kelle. 
3. Sc. 5-6 kele, keill. /a./. 3-4 eulde, 4-6 
kild(e, 5 kyld(e, (3-6 kelit, etc.); 4- killed. 
Pa. pple. 4(y-)eulled,(i-)kilde), y-keld, 4-killed 
(3-6 kyld, kelyt, keild, etc., 6 kylt, 6- kilt). [Of 
obscure origin; not found in the cognate langs. 
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If tn OE., its type would be *eyd/an, conjecturally referred 
toan OTeut. *kudyan, ablaut-variant of *£walyan, whence 
OE, cwellan to Queti.; but the original sense is against 
this. Known first in Layamon, and in southern teats, in 
form cullen, killen, In midi. dial. normally Aidle(n, kill, 
the common form in ME.; Aed/e is rare. The usual Sc. 
form in 15-16th c« was dele, &ct/l, the vowel of which is 
difficult to account for. In ME. the pa. t. and pa. pple. 
varied between Aided and ki/d; exceptionally the pple. 
appears as Avdf (cf. spilt), now regarded us an Irishism, and 
sometimes used jocularly, esp. in sense 6b.] 

+1. crans. ‘Yo strike, hit; to beat, knock. Also 
with off, and adso/. or intr. Also fig. Obs. 

¢1205 Lay. 20319 Ofte me hine sma:t mid smacrte 3erden; 
ofte ne hine culde; swa me ded crosce. a 122g Ancr. A, 
126 Pauh a word culle be (=thee] ful herde up o Line heorte, 
13.. 4. FE. AM. 2. 1.876 We kylle of pyn heued. a 1375 
Joseph Arim. $45 He starte vp and streizte to his hache, 
culles on inennes hedes pat pei doun lyen. 

+b. To cast or throw oud; to clear oz, 

(For a similar conneaion between the notions of striking 
and throwing, cf. the senses of G. schlagen (Da. slaa: Stay, 
and schmecissen (Da. side) Ssrte.) 

@ 122g cincr. RX. 346 Auh to hire owune schrift-feder, oder 
to summe cdre lif-holie monne: zif heo mei hine habben, 
kulle al nt pet is ide krocke [1. » culle al be pot ut]. 

2. To put to death; to deprive of life; to slay, 
slaughter. In carly use implying personal agency 
and the use of a weapon; later, extended to any 
means or cause which puts an end to life, as an 
accident, over-work, grief, drink, a disease, etc. 

a. €1330 Adug of Turs 179 The Sarazins withouten fayle 
The Cristene culde in that (oie 13. Song Vesterday 
146 in &. /. 2. (1.862) 137 3if pi neizebor be manas, Obur to 
culle, opur to hete. 1377 Lanot /’. 72. 3. Prol. 185 Thou; 
we culled (C-fext 199 hadde ycullid] be catte, 2ut sholde ber 
come another. /éaf. xvi. 137 Thet casten & contreueden 
‘Yo kulle hym whan pei mi3zte. 

B. ©1374 Cuacerr Ancl 4& Are. 53 Yche other for to 
kylle With blody speris, 1382 Wveuir Luke xx. 15 ‘This is 
the eyr, sle we him. .. And thei killiden him. 1387 Trevisa 
Mligden Rolls) VILL. 5 At Wycombinalban pey were i-kilde 
(7. yeheld]. ¢1400 Destr. 7 roy 1343 Paire kyng was kylt. 
1538 Starkey Lngland i, iii. 98 Commynly they be other 
kyld where they are brede or sold. 1590 Srenser £, QO. 1 
v. 26 What art thou, that telst of Nephews kilt? 1632 
Litucow 7rav. x. 479 Men are rather killed with the 
impatience they have in adversity, then adversity it selfe. 
1697 Davnen I is. Georg. w. 758 Orphels. Wile ev'n the 
savage Beasts had spar'd, they (ird, And strew’d his mangled 
Limbs about the Field. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. /list. (1776) 1. 
358 This terrible blast .. instantly kills all those that it 
involves in its passage. 1848 ‘Yuackrray Ian. Fair xiv, 
He was killing himself by late hours and intense applica- 
tion. 1895 Law Tines C, 133/2 A man who Baal been 
Lilled at a level crossing by a railway train. 

Sig. 1614 Savt Game Chesse Aiv b, But as they [pawns] 
march who so they finde doe in their colour stand, Such 
may they kill. 

y. 1387 [sce B]). a@1400 Octouian 1063 Thy fader hath 
keld Well many a bole and doun yfeld. ¢ 1440 Partonope 
1054 Kelle these peuple of fals lawe. 15 in Bann. WS, 
If. 143 a, Telyeouris ar tyrranis in kelling of lyiss. 

. ©1470 Henry Wallace vi. 651 His hrothir Hew was 
kelyt thar full cald. 1508 Kesxene /lyting w. Dunbar 
271 The feild, Quhair twelve thowsand trew Scottisinen wer 
keild. 1572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxiii, 46 Sair boistit 
thay my husband commoun-weill, And maid thair vowis and 
ajthis hin for to keill. a 1605 MoxtcomeEnie Jfise. Poems 
lii. 29 Vncourtesly thus keill thay mo Than I. 

b. With adverbial extensions, as £¢// out (away, 
t+ down, tup), kill off, to cut off completely, to 
remove, extinyvuish, or get rid of ‘a number, a whole 
tribe, etc.) by killing. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2377 Pe kyng of paire kythe was 
killid doun & heded. ¢1450 Hott.axp Howlat 566 He.. 
Kelit dovne thar capitanis, 1530 Pasor. 598/2, I kyl! up, 
a> one that kylleth the resydewe where many have ben 
kylled afore. 1607 Torsert Four. Beasts (1658) 520 
Although the foecundity of Swine be great, yet it is better 
to kill off two or three, ..then to permit them to suck their 
dam. 1641 Hixpe ¥. Brucu xiv. 47 Hee presently killed up 
the game, and disparked the Parke. 1849 Yast's Mag. 
XVI. go/1 The wars of the Roses killed them out. 1876 
Texnvson Quecn Mary ut. v, Sometimes I have wish'd 
That 1 were caught, and kill’d away at once Out of the 
flutter. 1894 H. Drummonn Ascent Man 264 [Nature] 
produces fitness by killing off the unfit. 

c. With complement expressing the result: /o 
Rill to (+ inlo, unto) death, to kill dead. (Ci. Ger. 
todtschlagen, Du. doods/aan.) f 

1362 Lanor. ?. 71. A. xt. 282 Poule pe apostil bat no pite 
ne hadde, Cristene kynde to kille to debe. ¢ 1400 Destr. 
Troy 1734 The Grekes. .kyld all our kynnesmen into colde 
dethe. 1614 Be. Hate .Vo Peace with Rome 211.) In the 
popish churches. .their very walls kill us dead. 1670 Cotton 
Espernon \. 1. 35 Some of the company. .found the Horse. . 
kill'd stone dead. 1700 Farocnar Constant Couple WwW. il, 
Are you sure you killed him dead? 1882 J. C. Morison 
Macaulay iii. 92 Bentley did kill his adversary dead. 

a. absol. “Yo perform the act of killing; to 


commit murder or slaughter. 

1535 CoverDaLe £.rod. xx. 13 Theu shalt not kyll 1593 
Suaks. 2 Hen. V/,1. iii. 8 Thou shalt haue a License to 
kill fora hundred lacking one. 1653 Hotcrort Procopius, 
Pers. Wars 1. 2 Which gives such force to the Arrow, that 
where it lights it kils. 1810 Sforting Mag. XXXY. 300 
hey killed in one of the new plantations near Dlankney. 
1883 W. Brack in Harfer's Mag. Dec. 64 2 They had not 
been ‘killing’ at any of the farms. j 

e. ntr.in passive sense: To be killed ; to suffer 


killing. Of an animal: To yield (so much meat) 
when killed. 


18 rnl. R. Agric. Soc. XV UI. 1. 162 On inquiry ol 
Re find that one characteristic of a beast which 


KILL. 


kills well, is to have a little stomach. 1888 IVAitby Gaz. 
25 Feb. 4/7, I saw the cow in the slaughter-house. ..She 
killed 34 stones. 

f. ‘rans. To procure (meat) by killing animals. 

1560 Biste (Genev.) 1 Sam, xxv. 11 My bread, & my 
water, & my flesh that I haue killed for my sherers. 1689 
Lurrrece Brief Rel. (1857) I. 511 The lords of the admiralty 
have sent orders..to kill beefe and pork for 63 men of war. 
1838 James Robber vi, The beef was not killed at the end 
of the table. 

g. Toreprescnt as killed oras dead. 7o kdl off: 
to remove the names of dcad officers from the navy- 
list (Smyth Saz/or’s lVord-bk. 1867). 

1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. iii. 199 note, Richer seems 
to kill him {Rolf} at Eu in 925. A/od. A novelist wbo 
always kills the hero in the last chapter. 

3. transf. To destroy the vitality of (any organism 
or organic substance), the activity of (a discase, etc.). 
Also, in later use, To destroy, break up, or ruin 
anything. 

1530 Patscr. 598/2, I kyll, as any freatynge medecyne 
kylleth deede flesshe. 1558 Warve tr. Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 
goa, An oyntment to kill the plague. 1608 Topseti 
Serpents (1658) 725 With this they kill hair, for upon the 
place where the hair was puld off, they pour this bloud, and 
then it never groweth more. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. 
u. ix. 83 A Surgeon made experiment on him with the white 
of Eggs and Bole, whereby the Eye was killed. 1697 
Drvoen Virg. Georg. 1. 225 Vough Thistles choak’d the 
Fields, and kill'd the Corn, 1799 Younc Agric. Lincs. 145 
(E. D. D.) Potatoes have quite killed theland. 1872 HuxtEy 
Phys. i, 18 A burn inay kill more or less of the skin. Jud. 
With us the fuchsia is killed down every winter, and so 
never grows to a shrub in the open air. 

b. To destroy the active quality of (a substance) ; 
e.g. the fluidity of mercury, the ductility of wire. 

1613 Purcnas /ilerimage (1614) 724 note, Some thinke 
that Quicke-silver cannot quite be killed. 1694 SaLmon 
Sates Dispens. (1713) 661/2 The Quick-silver, before it can 
he mixed with the other Ingredients, is to be killed with 
the Turpentine. 1865 Worn. Star 1 June, If the phosphorus 
had not been properly ‘killed’ by being mixed with gum, 
it would probably explode when chloride of potass was 
added. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts I11. 846 The lye will have 
lost i1s causticity, or, in technical language, .. it is killed. 
1876 Preece & Sivewricut Telegraplhy 177 The wire .. 
to be then stretched (‘ killed‘) to the extent of two per cent. 
by passing round drums, either varying in diameter or 
differentially geared as to speed. 1881 Younc Every man 
Ats own Mechanic § 140 Vampness in the air technically 
speaking kills the size, that is to say deprives it of its 

binding power. 

ce. To neutralize the effect of. 

1858 O. W. Homes Aut. Break/.-t. (1265) 122 Indefinite 
quantities of black tea to kill any extra glass of red claret 
he may have swallowed. 

4. fig. To destroy, do away with, put an end to, 
suppress (a feeling, desire, project, or other non- 
material thing). 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love 81 Well vsyd in prayinge.. all 
wykkydnes kylland & vnclennes. 1573 Cartwricut Repl. 
Answ, Admonit. 26 Sufficient to quench her thirst and kill 
her hunger. 1579-80 Nort Plutarch (1595) 236 Too 
sodaine honour in youth killeth further desire of fame. 
1617 R. Witkinson Barwick-bridge 22 Yea, ware and 
contention kill up even conscience it selfe. 1710 Tatler 
No. 191 pt The monstrous Affectation of being thought 
artful, immediately kills all Thonghts of Humanity and 
Goodness. 1851 D, Jerrotp St. Giles iv. 31 [He] detected 
his wife painfully endeavouring to kill a laugh. 1872 
Lipvon Edem, Reig. vi. 214 In the Jew of the age of Tiberius, 
the national feeling. .had almost killed out the human. 1873 
Brack Pr. Thut. xix, You have killed her faitb as well as 
ruined her life. 

b. To neutralize, destroy, or spoil (an appear- 


ance or quality) by contrast or incongruity. 

1859 Gutuick & Timss Past 117 The necessity of using 
body-colour, in order, by its opacity, to ‘kill '—using the 
painter’s phrase— ..the unpleasant hue of the photograph. 
1877 J.C. Cox Ch. Derbys. 11. 378 The high blank walls... 
kill the grace of the lancet windows on the..sides of the 
chancel. . ; 

5. ‘To consume or spend (time, or any portion of 
time), soas to bring it toan end, Said of a person, 


or an occupation or amusement. 

1728 Vansr. & Cis, Prov. Husb.1. i, What think you, if we 
three sat soberly down to kill an hour at ombre? 1768-74 
‘Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834) 11. 578 Itisridiculoustoseehow many 
shifts are made to kill time, as it is called. 1826 DisraeLi 
Viv. Grey 1. v, A sawney who was killing the half-holiday 
by looking out of the window, 1874 L. SterHen Hours in 
Library (1892) I. ii. 64 ‘Vapestry, in which ladies employed 
their needles by way of killing time. on 

6. In hyperbolic use: To come near to killing. 
a. To overwhelm (a person) by a strong impression 
on the mind, as of admiration, astonishment, alarm, 
grief, etc.: to impress with irresistible force. 

1634 [see Kittinc pAd.a.2c) 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 144 
»1 If they [Handsoin People] do not kill at first Sight, as 
the Phrase is, a second Interview disarms them of all their 
Power. 1712-14 Porr Kafe Lock v. 68 Chloe stepp’d in 
and kill’d him with a frown, 1783 Map. D’Arstay Diary 
Jan., He behaves to me with a kind of deference that killsme. 

b. To injure scriously ; to affect with severe pain 


or suffering. (An Irishism.) 

1800 Mar. Encewortu Castle Rackrent 158 My lady 
Rackrent was all kilt and smashed, and they lifted her into 
a cabin hard by..and they say my lady can’t live any way. 
1824 C. K. SHarre Corr. (1888) Il. 303. I am so kilt all 
over with rheumatism, as Irishmen speak, that I can scarcely 
hold a pen. ; : 

7. In various phrases. a. Zo kil/ a ball: (a) in 


tennis, to strike a ball so as to prevent it from 


{ 
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being rcturned (see quot. 1883); (6) in football, to | 


stop a ball dead. 

1883 Daily News 26 June 6/6 Posting themselves close to 
the net, to intercept the ball as it came over, and by a 
severe downward stroke to hit it in such a manner that it 
could not possibly be returned—or, in other words, to * kill’ 
it. 1900 /é/d. 23 Apr. 8/1 The ball had come in from the 
right, and McLuckie killed it, and shot a goal. 

b. Yo kill a bilt (in parliament): to defeat it 
totally; to prevent it from passing; to veto it. 

1832 J. W. Croker in C. Papers 14 Apr. (1884), I have just 
had Haddington with me. He is confident of killing the 
bill. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commi, 1.1. vi. 75 By ‘killing’ 
more bills than all his predecessors put together had done, 
Mr. Cleveland raised himself in public opinion. 

te. Zo kill one’s heart: to depress or discourage 


one completely. Oés. 

1470-85 Matory A rtinur x, lviii, Fy vpon treason said sir 
Trystram, for hit kylleth my herte to here this tale. 1579-80 
Nortu Plutarch (1676) 343 For their hearts were killed, 
because. .they were ever overthrown, 1654 Sir E, Nicuoias 
in NV. Papers (Camden) II. 124 To see us totally ruined 
rather then deale with people according to their deserts, it 
kills our harts. 

d. To kill with kindiess: to destroy or fatally 


harm by mistaken and excessive kindness. 

1596 Suaxs. Tai, Shr. 1. i. 211 This is a way to kil 
a Wife with kindnesse. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. India & P. 100 
Yom Coriat.. was killed with Kindness by the English 
Merchants. 1698 Farquuar Love § Bottle ui. i, | bear her 
an amorous grudge still.. I could kill her with kindness. 

e. Ail! or cure, with rcference to medical treat- 
ment or remedies, which either cure or prove fatal; 
also attrib., and adsoZ. as sé, 

1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 I. 162 Your 
Worship knows, that, kill or cure, I have contracted 10 
physic the parish-poor by the great. 1778 in James Dissert. 
fevers (ed. 8) 114 Dr. James’s Powder, which I was deter- 
mined to take, kill or cure. 1875 JoweTr /’laéo (ed. 2) III. 
39 Asclepius..adopted the rough ‘ kill or cure’ method. 
1898 /*olk-lore 1X. 14 The Lebanon mother knows no other 
remedy than the kill-or-cure of a dip in the sea for her babe. 

Kill, obs. form of K11y. 

Kill-, 7d. stem, prefixed to sbs., forming sds. 
(chiefly 17th c. sorce-wds.) with sense ‘one who 
or that which kills..., and ads. = ‘that kills 
..., -killing.’” a. sds., as kill-bishop; kill- 
Christ, one who took part in putting Christ to 
death; kill-courtesy, a boorish person; kill- 
crow, (a2) ?a good shot, one who can hit the 
mark well; (6) da/. = KILL-cow 3; kill-herb, 
a parasitic plant, Broomrapc; kill-lamb, an 
American species of Andromeda (A. sariana) 
poisonous to sheep; kill-man, a man-slayer ; 
also aaj. man-slaying; kill-pot, a hard drinker, 
b. adjs. as kill-calf; kill-duck, suited for killing 
ducks; kill-me-quite, irresistibly bewitching or 
fascinating. Also kill-curing, that cures by kill- 
ing. See also KILL-Buck, -cow, -DEVIL, etc. 

1672 Woop Life 19 Nov. (O. H.S.) II. 253 Chester is a 
*kill-bishop. 1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Ws. (N.), ‘here 
they make private shambles with °kil-calfe cruelty, and 
sheepe-slaughtering murther. 1628 CiavetL Recant. ill-led 
Life 35 Uhen take heed of those Base Padding Rascalls, for 
their 4éd/-cadfe law 1am not priuy to. 1647 Trapp Com. 
Acts v, 28 ‘Vhey should be counted *kill-Christs. 1590 
Suaks. Alids. Nou. ii. 77 This lacke-loue, this *kill-curtesie. 
1593 Pass. Morrice (1876) 83, 1 will tell you my reason, and 
if it iumpes with your conceite, say you mette with a *kill 
Crowe. 1616 J. Lane Contn. Sqv.'s T. vin. 56 That suche 
feirce surgeons tooles shoold exercise On mans soft fleshe, 
*kill-curinge buttcheries. 1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 31 
Yonder is the Bird of prey, I see him in a *Kill-duck place. 
1671 SKINNER Etymol. Ling. Angl., Bot.,*Kill-herb. 1874 
Dunauison Med. Dict., *Kill Lamh, c 1611 CHAPMAN /liad 
11, 573 Warlike Idomen..co-partner in the fleet, With *kill- 
man Merion. 1638 Bratuwait Ps. cli, Gath flesht in battles, 
broiles, and blood, A kill-man from his youth. 1842S, Lover 
Handy Andy v. 50 He sang too with a *kill-me-quite air, as 
if no lady could resist his strains. 1616 B. Jonson A/asque 
Christmas, This Carol plays, and has been in his days 
A chirping boy, and a *kill-pot. 

Killable (ki-lib'l), @ [f. Kinu uv. + -aBLe.] 

1. Fit to be killed for food or other tse. 

1817-18 Cospetr Resid. U. S. (1822) 91 What animal pro- 
duces flesh meat like the hog?.. The animal killable at all 
ages. 1823 Cot. Hawxer Diary (1893) I. 267, 1.. honestly 
bagged 46 killable trout. : 

Capable of being killed; easy to kill. 

1823 Adirror 1. 296/1 That killable species of ghost that 
could be shot with a sixpence. 1877 T. A. Trottove Life 
of Pius 1X,1. viii. 11.84 The experience.. would have gone 
far to kill any man killable by disappointment and sorrow. 

|| Killadar (kilada:). ast Jud. Also 8 
killahdaur, 8-9 kelli-, kille-, keeledar. [Urdi 


(Pers.) axl giltadar, {. Arab. axils galeah (pl. 
gilae) fort + Pers. -dar holder.} The command- 


ant or governor of a fort or castle. 

1778 Orme fist. Jndostau 1. 217 The fugitive garrison... 
retttrned, with 500 more, sent by the Kellidar of Vandiwash. 
1783 Hist. Eurin Ann. Keg.o7/t The killedar or governor, 
with his rabble. .fled into the fort. 1803 WELLINGTON Zez?. 
to Col. Murray 16 July in Gurw. Desf. (1837) II. 95 It is 
imagined that the Killadar of Perinda is not unfaithful to 
the Nizam’s government. 1862 Beveripce fist. /ndia 1. 
i, xt. 622 The native governor or killedar. | 

Hence Ki‘lladary, the governorship of a fort. 

1803 WELLINGTON in Desf. (1844) 1. 355 The letters respect- 
ing the killadary of Darwar. j 


KILL-DEVIL. 


Killas (kilas). Also 7-9 kellus, 8 killos. 
{Cornish.] The Cornish Mincrs’ term for clay- 
slate; geologically, the clay-slate of Cornwall, of 
Devonian age, which rests on the granite. 

1674-91 Ray Col?. Words Prepar. Metals (E. D. S.) 11 
Above the spar lies another kind of substance like a white 
soft stone, which they call £e//us. 1758 Bortase Nat. Hist. 
Cornwall 92 Round the town of Marazion .. there rises a 
very tender killas, of the cinereous, and also of the yellow 
colour. 1833 Lye.t Princ. Geol. III. 370 At the junction of 
the granite and killas in St. Michael’s Mount, 1875 Geikie 
Life Murchison 1. 301 The Devonshire killas answered in 
point of geological time to the old Red Sandstone. 

attrib, 1807 VANCOUVER Agric. Devon (1813) 11 note, The 
shillot or killas rock..will always be found accompanied 
with a similar soil or covering. 


+ Killat. Odés. rare. 


CHirte|| = CsR0n. 

1580 Frampton Dial, Vrou & Stccle 170 At the tyme they 
melt y< gold, .. that it may fine and ryse of more killats,.. 
they cast itfetc.]. 1589 R. Parke tr. A/endoza's Hist. China 
(1854) II. 303 Pearles..which ..do in many killats exceede 
them that are brought from Paren. 

+ Killbuck. 06s. rave. Also 7 kilbuck. ff. 
Kivu v. + Buck 56.1 Cf. next.] 

1. A fierce-looking fellow. 

1612 Cuarman IVidowes T.1. iv, Thar. Well, have you 
done now, Ladie? Avs. O my sweet kilbuck. 7éZar. You 
now in your shallow pate thinke this a disgrace to mee. 
1660 Hexuam, Kilbuck, or fierce-look, Suyr gesicht. 

2. Applied to the keeper of a deer-park. womce-use. 

1826 Scotr Hoodst. iit, A poor kill-buck that never 
frightened anything before save a dun deer. 

Ki‘ll-cow, sé. and a. Oés. exc. dial. Also 6-7 
kilcow(e. [f. Krit v. + Cow 56.1] 

A. sé. 1. A swashbuckler, bully, braggadocio; 
a terrible or great person; a man of importance. 

1589 R. Harvey P/. Perc. (x590) Aiij, What neede all 
this stir? this banding of kilcowes to fight with a shadow? 
1639 Eari. Strarrorp Lett. & Disp. (1739) II. 307 A captain 
he 1s, but no such great Kill-Cow as they would have him. 
1650 Bayty /erba Parietis 127 One Hamon (a notable 
kill-cow and noted dueller). a1734 Nortu Lives (1826) 1. 
gt Well known to be one of the greatest kill-cows at drink- 
ing inthe nation, 1896 Déa/, Notes 1. 22 \E. D. D.)‘ He's 
no great killcow ’, i.e. he doesn’t amount to mucb (of a per- 
son who thinks himself somebody). 

2. dial. A serious affair; a matter involving 


great tronble or loss. (Usually in negative phr.) 

1825-80 Jamison s, v., Ye needna mind, I'm sure it’s nae 
sic great kill-cow. 1886 Etwortuy W. Som, Word-bk. s.v., 
Twadn no such kill-cow job arter all. 

3. A nickname for a butcher. rave. 

.. Old Ballad (N.), 1 would not be a butcher... For .. He 
shall be call'd Kill-cow, and so shall be named. 

4. A kind of spike-rush: see quot. 

1898 Britton & Brown Flora North. Canada, Index, 
Eleocharis tenuis. Slender Spike-rush, Kill-cow. 

B. adj. Bragging, bullying; terrifying. A7/-cow 
JSray, something made up to terrify. 

1589 Nasue Ded. to Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 6 The in- 
grafted overflow of some kilcow conceipt. 1592 — P. Peni- 
fesse (ed. 2) 11 b, In this vaine of kilcow vanitie, 1613 
Purcuas Pilgrimage 1.1. xii.145 Like Semiramis Elephants 
which were but stuffed oxe-hides, kill-cow-frayes. 1633 
Suirtey Voung Admiradw. iii, You are afraid Of him, be- 
like: ’tis such a kill-cow gentleman ! 

Hence + Ki-llcow v. ¢vaz7s., to terrify with threat- 


ening looks; to cow. 

1s92 G. Harvey Pierce's Super.in Archaica 11.142 Anew 
art 10 kill-cow men with peremptory termes, and bugges- 
wordes. 

Ki‘llcrop. vare. [ad.LG. kilkrof, G. kielkropf, 
of uncertain etym. (see Grimm).] An _ insatiate 
brat, popularly supposed to be a fairy changeling 
substituted for the genuine child. 

1652 H. Bette Luther's Colloq. 387 Near unto Halberstad, 
was a man that also had a Killcrop, who sucked the mother 
and 5 other women drie; and besides devoured very much. 
1681 T. Fatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 28 Vhey may talk 
of .. Canibals, Man-eaters, Killcraps, and the Devil and all. 
1836 W. Irvine in Li 4 Lett. (1866) II]. 90 Those little 
fairy changelings called Killcrops, which eat and eat, and 
are never the fatter. a@ 1843 Soutuey 7he Azélcrop xvi, If 
killcrops look like children, by what power Know you they 
are not? Q ate! 

Kill-cu (kilkz). U.S. local. [Imitative.] A 
name of two American species of yellowshanks 
( Totanus melanoleucus and 7. flavipes), related to 
the snipes, 1888 Trumautt Vames & Portr. Birds 168, 

Killdee, killdeer (ki'ldé, -die1). Also kil.. 
{Imitative of its note.] The largest species of 
ring-plover (4¢gialitis vocifera) of North America. 

1731 Mortimer in Phil, Trans. XX XVII. 176 TheChatter- 
ing Plover. In Virginia they are called Kildeers, from some 
Resemblance of their Noise to the Sound of that Word. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 214 Kildee or Chattering Plover. 
@ 1862 THOREAU Cafe Cod vii. (1865) 123 The kildeer plover.. 
fills the air above with its din. 1888 J.C. Harris Free Joe, 
etc. 26 As happy..as a killdee by a mill-race. 

Ki'll-devil, sd. (z.) [f, Kini v. + Devit.] 

+i. A recklessly daring fellow. Ods. 


¢1590 Martowe Faust. iv, ‘Did ye see yonder tall fellow 
..-2?he has killed the devil.’ So I should be called Kill-devil 
all the parish over. 

2. A West Indian name for rum. ? Ods. 

Hence prob. F. guédive (1722: ‘ origine inconnue’, Littré 
and Hatz.-Darm.). N. Darnell Davis in 7raus. Philod. 


Soc. 1885-7, 714. : 
¢ 1651 in N. D. Davis Cavaliers §- Roundheads Barbados 


{a. Sp. or Pg. gudlate 


KILLED. 


(1887) 112 The chiefe fudling they make in the Island is 
Rumibullion, alias Kill-Devill, and this is made of suggar 
canes distilled, a hot, hellish and terrible liquor. 1654 
Connect. Col. Rec. (1850) 1.255 Lerbados Liquors, commonly 
called Rum, Kill Deuill, or the like. 1740 //ist Jamaica ti. 
31 Rum-punch is not improperly called Kill-devil ; for 
Thousands lose their Lives by its means. 1795 STEDMAN 
Surinam 1, 95 The furnace which distils the kill-devil. 

3. An artificial bait used in angling, made to 
spin in the water like a wounded fish. 

1833 Sowwlker's Art Angling 33 Vhere are..three modes 
of Praline the third is called the kill-devil, and .. it 
answers IJ think the best of all. 1839 Cor. Hawker Diary 
(1893) Hl. 161 Lord Saltouns brass ‘Kill-devil, the only 
artificial bait that | ever found to take in our river. 1860 
C. Stmeon Stray Notes Fishing 22, 1 have fished with 
artificial spinning-baits (killdevils) of nearly every kind. 

B. adh. That would kill devils ; deadly. 

1831 Teetawney Ads, of a Vouuger Sot WW. xxxvi, 2-2 
We distributed this kill-devil hell-paste in several parts of 
the vessel, ..destroying ‘at one fell swoop ’, all the reptiles 
which infested and annoyed us. 

Killed (kild), pf/. a. [f. Kru v. +-Ep1.) 

1. Deprived of life; put to death. Usually of 
meat, with qualifying word, as fresh-, country- 
killel, etc. 

1440 Promp. Pare. 2754/2 Kyllyd, tuterfectus. 1812 
Examiner 5 Oct. 628/1 We have foul here 2000 killed or 
amputated Russians. 1836 Dasly News 16 Sept. 25 The 
small supply of fresh killed meat. 1887 /éi/, 11 May 2/6 
The heaviest decline berng on country-killed beef. 

b. with adv. (In quot. as sé. 

1825 Bextuam Offic. Aft. Maximized, Indications | 1830) 
84 The deaths of Jefferies’s killed-offs were speedy. 

2. Of a substance: Deprived of active property. 

1894 Bottone Electr. /ustr, Making (ed. 6 5 Chloride of 
zinc (killed spirits of salt), /d¢d. 7 Soldering with chloride 
of zinc (‘ killed spirits’, ‘soldering fluid ). 

Killedar, variant of KILLapar. 

Killer kilos). (f. Kiev. +-en !.J 

1. One who or that which kills ; a slayer, butcher. 

1535 CoverDsce 7od/t iii.g Thou kyller of thy huszbandes. 
1552 Hutorr, Kyller of mise and rattes, syophlojnos. 1696 
Statefes (Scottish) c. 33 ttle, Act against killers of black 
fish, and destroyers of the fry and smolts of salmon, 1741 
Mipvteton Cicero f. vi. 538 One Licinius, a killer of the 
victiins for sacrifice. 1829 Carcyce Wise., boltarre | 1872) 
HI. 131 He has his coat of darkness, .. like that other Killer of 
Giants. 1872 O. W. Hoimes Poet Break/-t. ix. 11885 225 
She is a killer and a cannibal among other insects. 

b. fg.in various senses. 

1555 L.Saxners Let. in Foxe A. & Jf. (1631) LIT. xt. rg1/2 
Christ the killer of death. 1819 Afermiit in Loud. Vt. 179 
She is the most desperate killer of time | ever inet with. 
3838 Mary Howitt Sirds & Fl, /ey-bush iv, What a killer 
of care, old tree, wert thou ! 

ce. In many eombinations, as dragon-, giant-, 
lady-, lion-, pain-killer, etc.: see these words. 

2. A uame of the grampus, Orca gladiator, and 
other fcrocious cetaceans of kindred genera. 

1925 Duptey in (hl, Trans. XXXII. 265 These Killers 
are from twenty to thirty Feet long, and have Teeth in 
both Jaws,.. They..set upon a young Whale, and will bait 
him like so many Bull-dogs. 1897 F. 1. Becien Crusse 
‘Cachalot’ 196 Alarge bowhead rose near the ship. .. Three 
‘ Killers’ were attacking him at once, like wolves worrying 
a bull... The ‘ Killer’, or Orca gladiator, is a true whale, 
but, like the cachalot, has teeth. 

3. An effective angler's bait. 

1681 CuETHAM Angler's Vade-m, xxxv. § 41683) 207 An 
admirable Fly, and in great 1epute for a killer. 1787 Best 
Angling (ed. 2) 109 There are likewise two Moths.. great 
killers about twilight in a serene evening. 1857 F. Francts 
Angling v. (1880) 155 If he cannot find a killer among 
them his hopes of sport are very small, 

4. A club of hard wood for killing fish with. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

5. An agent used to neutralize the active pro- 
perty of anything, e.g. to neutralize a colour, to 
remove spots or stains, prevent pitch-stains on 
pine-boards, or the like. 

1893 in Fuxk's Standard Dict. 

Killer, mod. dial. variant of KEELER 2. 

Ki'llesse, -ese, var. CuLtis 54.2, a groove or 
gutter ; sfec. in a eross-bow, or in a roof. Henee 
Ki'lles‘s)ed a., having a killesse. 

1649 in Nichols Progr. H. 418 One barn of four bayes of 
building well tyled and killesed on two sides and one end 
thereof. 1867 SuytH Saslor's Word-bh., Killese, the groove 
ina cross-bow. 

Killick, killock (kilik, -ak). Meué. Also 7 
kelleck (e, -ock, 5-9 -ick, y -agh, -eg, keeleg. (Of 
obscure origin; the spelling is unfixed, but most 
favour R/lick or killock.] A heavy stone used on 
small vessels as a substitute for an anchor; also a 
small anchor. + Zo come lo a killick: to come to 


anchor (00s... Uf killick: to weigh anchor. 

1630 WINTHROP .Vew Zug. (1825) I. 40 The wind overblew 
so much at N,W. as they were forced to come toa killock 
at twenty fathom, 1632 IT. Morton New Eug. Canaan 
(1883) 262 The inconstant windes shiftinge at night did 
force the kellecke home, and billedge the boat. 1643 R. 
Wittiams Key Lang. Amer. 111 Kunnosnep, a Killick, or 
Anchor. 1670 Narsoroucu ¥rul. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. 
(1711) 107 Instead of Anchors, they have modern Crab-claws, 
or Kellocks. 1758 Aan. Neg. 292/1 They sent out another 
float, with killicks and ropes. 1768 J. Byrox Narr, Pata- 
gonia (ed. 2) 82 We hove up our.. Kellick, which we had 
made to serve in the room of our grapnel. 1837-40 Hau- 
BURTON C/ocki. viii. (1862) 29, 1 shall up killoch and off 
to-morrow tothe Tree mont. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast 
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xiv. 32 We usually keep anch red by a small kedge. or 
keeleg, 1833 7smes 18 May 7 With some bits of wocu and 
a large stone..[is] fashioned a very good kedge or killick. 
1897 R. Kietunc Captains Courageous 63 Dad says neat 
one [anchor] he loses. -he'll give him the kelleg. 

Killickinnick, variant of KinnrtkiNNICK, 

Killifish kiliff’, Also killy-. (Commonly 

supposed to be f. Kun 54.2 + kisu; but cf. KILLins 
Pil. a. 1b.) The name given to scveral genera of 
sniall fish of the fanily Cyfrinodontide, found in 
sheltered places on the east coast of North A meriea, 
and used as bait; esp. /wdulus helerochtus, the 
green killifish, 
_ 1836 J. Rictarpsos Fishes N. Amer. 36 This Stickleback 
is said, by Dr. Mitchell, to mhabit the silt waters of New 
York, and to consort with the Killifish. 1885 Sand. Na?. 
#fis?. WA. 170 The large family of Cyprinodontidse or killi- 
fishes, is distinguished... by the structure Of its mouth. 

Ki-lligrew. /oca/, Alsv kille-. An old name for 
the Cornish chough. 

1668 CHantitun Onomasticon €8 The Cormish Chough 
(.. f2 Cornubia .. vulgo nuncupatur the Killegrew). 1853 
Newton Di. t. Birds, Killignew, 

Killin e, killing, obs. forms of KEetine !. 

Killing (kiliy’, 76/. 56. [f. Kitt v. + -1xe1,) 
The aclion of the vb. KILL, in various senses. 

¢1400 Destr, Troy 6635 Pere was kyllyng of knyghtis, 
crusshyng of helmys. 1590 Suaks. Weeds. Vo. i. 135, I 
beleeue we must leaue the killing out, when all is dene. 
1607 Hieron Jes. 1. 208 All d-laies aie euen a very killing 
tathe soule. 1737 Beaches Larriery Jmpr (1727) IL. 247 
[tis a very odd... Notion, which the Vulger entertain, with 
relation to (what they call killing of Quick-silver. 1748 
Auson's Voy, us. iti, 325 The killing and preparing of pr - 
visions. 1890 Bocorewooo Col. Acformer 1841) 36 Killing 
is not the fasnion much in this country. 

b. altrih, and Comd., as killing-clothes, -floor, 
-ground, -house, -tackle, -yard; also killing-sheep, 
a sheep inlended or Nit to be killed for food; 
killing-time, (a) the time at which an animal is 
(fit to be killed; 9¢) in Se. //tst., part of the year 
168s, during which many eovenanters were put to 
death (by later wrilers extended to 1683-5, or 
even the whole period 1679-38); killing-value, 
the value of stock when killed for foad. 

1828 Moir MWansie Wauch v 40 Out flew the flesher 
in his *killing-claiths. 1855 Wurman Leaves Grass, Sougs 
of Myself vz The butcher boy puts off his killing-clothes. 
1897 RK. Kiruine Seven Seas, Rhyme Three Sealers 70 
Hell lie duwn on the “killing-grounds. 1578 sVolting- 
tam Kee. (1889) IV. 180 No buteher shall put into y* 
medowes aboue fiue score *killinge shepe. 1€87 .\. Suiecps 
Jlind let leose 2-0 In the beginning cf this *killing-tinie, 


as the Country calls it, the first author and authorizer of | 


all these mischiefs, Charles 11, was semoved by death. 1732 
Pp. Wacxer Life Cargill 590 He was taken in November 
1684, the two slaughter years of Killing-Time being begun 
in the 15th day of August befire. 1818 Scott //rt. A/tal. 
xviii, It was in killing tine, when the plowers wee drawing 
alang their furrows on the back of the Kirk of Scotland. 
1842 J. Aiton Domest Ecou.' 1857) 236 The pig .. will be 
about a year old at killing time. 

Killing (kilig), pl a. (f. Kiev. + -10 2] 

1. That kills or deprives of life. 4. and fg. 

1435 Misys Fire of Love 89 Bittyr hony & kyllande fruyte. 
1609 Biste (Douay) Jer. xxii. 7, | wil sancufie upon thee 
a killing man and his weapons. 1613 Suaks. Hen. V/J/, 
mm. il. 355 The third day, comes a Frost; a killing Frost. 
1646 P. Durkerry Gospel Cot. 1.95 Vhese are the killing 
and destroying sinnes, that leave no remedy. 1703 KELSEY 
Serm. 130 Yhe killing Interpretations of Pharisaical Pride. 
1821 SuHectry Hellas 234 Apollo, Pan, and Love..Grew 
weak, for killing Truth had glared on them. 

lb. Of bait, ete.: Deadly; sure to kill. 

1681 Cuetuam Angier’s Vate-m. iv. § 25/1689 56 As 
killing a Bait as any whatever. 1867 F. Francis Anglingi. 
(1880; 46 Fishing with the young frog is a very killing 
method of fishing for chub. : 

2. In hyperbolie use: Able tokill. a. Crushing, 


oppressive ; fatal. 

1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 194 Where they say that the 
hlessed Virgine..fell into a trance at the sight of that 
killing spectacle, a1711 Kew Seri, Wks. (1838) 184 It was 
a killing consideration. to lie buried in such a sorrow. 1790 
Berke Fr. Xow. Wks. V. 193 ‘The killing languor..of those 
who havenothing todo. 1841 Catuis V. Amer Jud. (1844) 11. 
xxxvii. 37 Unshackled by the killing restraints of society. 
1848 THackeray Van, Fair xxix, The General went on with 
killing haughtiness. 

+b. Of a proof or argument: That ‘settles’ an 


opponent ; overpowering, falal. Ods. 

1654 Bramuaty Zust Vind, (1661) 249 To tbis supposed 
killing argument I give three clear solutions. 1673 £ss. 
Educ. Gentlewom. 32 This is the killing Objection. 1676 
Marvece Jr. Smirke 30 Away he goes with it..and knocks 
all on the head with a killing Instance. . 

e. Overpoweringly beautiful or attractive. 

1634 Sin T. Hersert 7vav. Ded. Aijb, Those who are 
suddenly taken with a killing beautie. 1676 WycHERLry 
Pl. Dealer u. Wks. (Rildg.) 115/2 With you ladies too, 
martial men must needs be very killing. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1835) I. 40 The maid. -tiffing out her mistress in 
a killing attire. 1840 Dickexs Barn. Rudge xx, Curling 
her hair on her fingers,.,and giving it some killing twists. 

d. Physically overpowering ; exhausting. 

1850 T. A. Trottore /mipress. Wand. xxv. 383 The last 
three hours of our journey were the most killing part of the 
day's work. 1855 W. H. Russere The Mar xxvii. 17 The 
pace at which they went was really ‘killing’. ; 

e. ‘Excruciatingly’ funny ; that makes one ‘die’ 
with laughing. co//og. 
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3. As adv. = KILLINGLY. 

1670 Dryben Cong. Granada un. i, Having seen you once 
so killing Fair, A second Sight were but to move Despair. 
1883 STEVENSON Sfleerado Sq. (1886) 3 The ocean breeze 
blew killing chill. 

llence KiDingly ad/v., in a killing manner; 
Ki-llingness. 

[1s93 Nasne Christ's 7, (1613, 134 Sight-killingly ] 1641 
Mu.tus Auimads, Pref, Nothing could be more killingly 
spoken. 1642 J. Laton S/oneyx. Free Fustif. 124 We 
must all preach it [the Law) .. as killingly as we car. 
1730 Litto George Marniclt 1. ii, Mill. How do 1 look 
tu-day, Lucy? Lucy. Oh. killingly. madam! A little more 
red, and you'll be irresistible. 1839 Laity Festus xv. 

1852 313 There are three things J love half killingly 1840 
R. Dremser £acurs, Denmark, cic. 1.314 A large bunch of 
flowers in the hand. or on the breast, which mest of the 
ying fellows displayed with conscious killingness. 

Killinite kilinait’. Ain. [Named, 1818, 
alter Killiney Bay near Dublin: see -1TR1.) A 
mineral of a pale-grecn colour, an alteration pro- 
duct of spodumcne. 

1818 Trans RK, Irish Acad, XU. 4 Killinite occurs 
inbedded, in elongated prisms. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cofta’s 
Rocks Class. 19 Kallinite is a product of the weatbering or 
er pepe of spoduinene. 

Ki1‘ll-joy, 54. and. @ A. sb. One who or that 
which destroys Joy or pleastre; one who throws a 
gloom over social enjoyment. 

1776 Bursey /list. Aus. 14789) 1 455 The Gods were not 
then, says M. Rousseau, ry garded as kill-joys and shut out 
of convivial meelings, 1863 Gro. [uior Komola xxv, Li- 
centimus young men, who detested him as the kill-joy of 
Fl rence. 13 J.P. Mansrry in Chautauguan Oct. 49 2 
Reserve, if apparent, is the real kill-joy of conversation. 

B. af. Vhat kills or puts an end to joy. 

1822 S ort /irate i, His kill joy visage will never again 
stp the bottle in its round. 

Killock, variant of Kiltick. 

Killogie, -logy kilovgi. Sc. Now rare or 
Obs. Also 7,9 kiln-logie. [f. £7//, Kun + Locate, 
sometimes used in the same sense as kr//ogie.] 
The covered space in front of the fireplace ol 
a kiln, serving to give draught to the fire and to 
shelter the peison attending to it; formerly often 
used as a place for sheltering or hiding in. 

15.. Aing Berdok Pann M5) 3: Berdok fled in till 
akillogy. 1563 Adin. Town Council Ree. 18 June, Ihonne 
Knox was apprehendit and tane forth of ane killogye. a 1670 
Sracoinc 7reub. Chas. J (182g 27 This night he was laid 
in the kiln-logie. 1815 Scorr Guy VW. vi, The muckle 
chamlay in the Auld Place reeked like a killogie in his 
time. 1881 W.Grecor /olk-lore 84 E.D.D.) This clue 
was cast into the kiln-logie. 

Killos, variant of Krnuas. 

+ Killow. 0és. Also 7 kellow, 8 cullow. [Of 
unknown origin, 

Mod dicts., into which the word has passed from Johnson, 
Todd, etc, repeat the suggestion of Woodward (cited by J.) 
that ArMlow may be connected with CoLtow, soot, grime; but 
the form is against this.] 

A name fommerly given forig. in Cumberland) to 
black-lead, plumbaxo, or graphite. 

1666 Merrett Pinar Srit. 218 Lapis czeruleus Killow 
dictus ducendis lineis idoneus. 1698 Prot in /’Ail. 7rans. 
XX. 183 The Mineral substance, called, Black Lead. .found 
only at Keswick in Cumberland, and there called, Wadt, or 
Kellow. 1706 Puiciips, Asd/ow, a sort of Mineral Stone. 
1763 W. Lewis Comm. Phil. Fechn. 324 The black earthy 
substance called Killow. .. ‘The killow has somewhat of a 
bluish or purplish cast mixed with its blackness. 

Ki'li-time, sé. a.) [See Kitt v. 3.) An occu- 
pation or amusement intended to ‘kill time’. 

1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) VIII. 397 The more 
activeand lively amusements and kill-times. 1811 CoLeripce 
Lect, Shaks, (1856) 3 Where the reading of novels prevails 
asa habit. it is not so much to be called pass-time as kill- 
tine. 1865 C/. 7zmes 11 Mar. 76/1 One of the pretty kill- 
times which consume modern society. 

B. adj. Adapted to kill time. 

1897 Hest. Gaz. 25 Jan. 5/1 Play at this very scientific 
kill-tume game (chess]. 

Killut, Killyfish: see KHELAtT, KILviFisH. 

Kiln (kil, kiln’, 54. Forms: a. 1 eyline, -ene, 
eyln‘e, 4 kulne, 4-3 kylne (kyllne), 6-8 kilne. 
6-kiln. 8. 5-6 kylle, 6-7 kyll, 7 kil, 5-8 kill. y. 
6-S (9 dial.) kell. 3. 6-7 keele. 7 kiele. (OE. 
cylene, ete. :—*c1-lina, a. L. culina kitchen, eooking- 
stove, burning-place; with usual shifting of Latin 


siress (cf. kitchen . 

Outside of English known only in Seand., ON. kylna 
(Norw. dy¢lne, Sw. kélna, Da. kflle), prob. adopted from 
Eng. (as Welsh cséin, c#/ certainly are). In ME. the final -2 
became silent (in most districts). hence the frequent spelling 
&itlin place of the etymological &¢lx ; cf. milu, Mitt.) 

1. A furnace or oven for burning, baking, or 
drying, of which various kinds are used in different 
industrial processes: e.g. (a) a furnace for buming 
a substance, as in calcining lime (LIME-KILN) or 
making charcoal; (6) an oven or furnace for 
baking bricks (Brick-kILy), tiles, or clay vessels, 
or for melting the vitreous glaze on such vessels; 
(0) a building eontaining a furnace for drying grain, 
hops, etc. or for making malt. 

a. €735 Corpus Gloss. 90% LFornacula, cyline, beorde. 
cr10so Suppl. Eifric's Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 185/30 Sicca- 
forium, cyln, wel ast. c1325 Gloss. WV. de Bitbesw. im 
Wright loc. 158 Tora? (kulne). ¢1420 Avow. Arth. xv, 
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As kylne other kechine, Thus rudely he rekes. c 1440 
Promp Parv.274/2 Kylne for malt dryynge (P. kill), usériza, 
1625 Markham's Farew. Husb.108 Having your Kilne well 
ordered and bedded, you shall lay as many sheaues thereon, 
as it can containe. 1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 1789/4 A Kilne 
for making of Mault. 1703 Moxon Ilech. Exerc. 242 Lime 
-enewly drawn out of the Kiln. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. ix, 
A Kiln, sucb as the Potters burn in. 1851 Loner. Gold. 
Leg i, A smouldering, dull, perpetual flame, As in a kiln, 
burns in my veins. 

B. 1471 Yatton Church-w. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 107 For 
makyng a kylle and y~ lyme-berner x*. 1509 Barctay Shyp 
of Folys (1570! 107 As one potter maketh of one clay Vessels 
diuers, but when he must them lay Upon the kill [etc.]. 1577 
Harrison England 11. vi. (1877) 1.156 They carrie it [barley] 
to a kill couered with haire cloth. 161 Biste Yer. xliii. 9 
Hide them in the clay in the bricke kill. 1663 Gereter 
Counsel 52 A Kill .. for the making of twenty thousand of 
Bricks 1728 Ramsay Monk & Miller's \Vife 48 Step ye 
west the kill A bow-shot, and ye'll find my hame. 1777 H. 
Gates in C. Gist ¥rv/s. (1893) 280 The extensive Buildings 
and Kills. are also laid inAshes. 1828 Cravex Dial.s. v., 
A hme kill. a maut kill. 

y- 1577 Harrison England ut. viii. (1878) 1. 53 The Chiues 
. are dried vpon little kelles couered with streined canuasses, 
1625 Liste Du Bartas, Noe 46 The Tyler bakes within his 
smoakie kell this clay to stone. 1706 Puittips, Ae//or Kiln. 
1875 Sussex Gloss., Kell, a kiln. 

6. 1573-80 Barer Adv. B 1232 To make bricke in a keele. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush, (1586) 28 b, When it 
[barley] is watred I drie it upon a floore orakeele. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 643 The drying [of malt] upon the Keele. 

b. In phrases and proverbs: esp. fo set the kiln 

on fire (Sc. a-low), to fire the kiln, to cause a 
serious commotion or turmoil; so the kiln’s on fire. 

1599 Lonce Euphues Gold. Leg.in Halliwell Shakespeare 
VI. 42 Tush, quoth Ganimede, all is not malte that is cast 
on the kill. 1603 Florio Montaigue (1634) 503 It is that 
which some say prouerbially, ‘ Il] maythe Kill call the Ouen 
“burnt taile’ . 1705 HickKERINGILL Pyrtest-cr. 1. (1721) 47 AS 
for my Peck of Malt, set the Kiln on fire. 1722 Woprow 
Hist Suff Ch. Scot. 11. 206 They..told him, that his op- 
posing the Clause, excepting the King’s Sons and Brothers, 
iad fired the Kiln 1818 Scott Ht, Mid/. xlv, The Cap. 
tain’s a queer hand, and to speak to him about that..wad 
be to set the kilna low. 1819— Leg Montrose xx, He bas 
contrived to set the kiln on fire as fast as I put it out. 

ce = KILNFUL, 

1744-50 W. Ettts Mod. Husband. V1.1. 21 They fetch 
five quarters of lime from the kiln, which they call a kiln of 
lime, because it is all they burn at once. 

2. attrié.and Comé., askiln-board, -burning, -dust, 
fire, -man, -mouth, -wife; kiln-burnt adj.; kilne 
barn, a barn containing a kiln; +kiln-cloth, a 
cloth on which the grain was laid in a kiln; kiln- 
eye, (2) an opening for removing the lime from a 
lime-kiln; (6) = ke/x-hole; +kiln-haire = ki/n-cloth; 
+ kiln-hamer (?); kiln-hole, the fire-hole of a 
kiln (see also quot. 1828); kiln-house, a kiln, or 
building containing one; kiln-logie (see KILLOG1E) ; 
kiln-pot, ?the floor of a malting or drying kiln; 
kiln-rib, -stick, -tree, one of the sticks on which 
the grain is laid ina kiln. Also KiLN-pry v. 

@ 1670 Sratvinc Trouh, Chas. J (Spald. Cl.) I. 61 Thay.. 
schot hir self with hir barnes to duell in the *kilbarne. 1882 
Standard 16 Sept. 8/2 Brickmakers plant and stock, com- 
prising. .hack planks, *kiln boards. 1854 J. ScorFeRrN in 
Orr's Cire. Sc., Chem. 418 The mere process of *kiln-burn- 
ing. 1850 Gosse Aivers Bible (2878) 174 *Kiln-burnt bricks. 
1877 RaymMonp Sfatist. Mines & Mining 98 Kiln-burned 
coal would, it is estimated, weigh 20 pounds per bushel. 
1573-80 Baret 4/7. K60 The ‘kill cloth of haire, eflicfuzz, 
1660 Hexuam, A Kill-cloath of hair. 1763 Museum Rust. 
I. 114 To distinguish the genuine malt-dust from that whicb 
is called *kiln-dust. which falls through the gratings from 
the malt whilst it is drying 1603 OwEN Pembrokeshire 
(1391) 70 A kill..havinge two lope holes in the bottome 
which they call the *kill eyes. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 
II. 1228 The *kiln-fire is supplied with warm air. 1567 
Richmond Wills (Surtees) 211 In the kilne, one seastron 
and one *kilne hare. 1951 Iris & /nv. NV. C. (Surtees, 
1833) 134 In the kyell..a *kyllhame® and a wyndooclothe x*, 
1598 SHaks. Merry It’. 1v. 1 59 Creepe into the *Kill-hole. 
1828 Craven Dial., Will-hole, the hole of, or a hovel adjoin- 
ing, the kill. 1417 Surtees A/isc. (1888) 12 The *kylne bowse 
of the same Sir Hane 1544 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford 174 The kyll howses beneyth the [Oseney] mylls. 
1598 Sy_vester Du Bartas u. ii. Babylon 164 There, busie 
*Kil-men ply their occupations For brick and tyle. 1874 
T. Harpy Far fr. Madding Crowd 1.86 The room inside 
was lighted only by the ruddy glow from the *kiln mouth, 
1785 Burns Hallowecn xi. note, An answer will be returned 
from the *kiln-pot, by naming the Christian and surname 
of your future spouse. 1790 FisHER Poems 149 (E. D. D) 
She straught gaed to a deep kiln pot Her fortune for to try. 
1737 Bracken Farrtery /mipr. (1757) 11.150 His Body as 
dry asa*Kiln-stick. ¢ 1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 792/39 
Hee ustrinatrix,a *kyime wife. 

Hence Ki-lnful, as much asa kiln can hold. rere. 

1724 Ramsay TJea-t, Mise. (1733) I. 9 A kilnfu’ of corn I'll 
gi'etothee. 

Kiln (kil, kiln), v. [f. prec.] ¢rans. To bum, 
bake, or dry in a kiln; to kiln-dry. 

1715 Leoni Palladio'’s Archit. (1742) 1. 4 It must be em- 
ploy'd as soon as kiln‘d, otherwise it wastes .. away. Jérd. 

II. 54 Lime, the manner of killing it. 1725 BrapLtey Fas. 
Dict. s.v. Madz, There is also another Error in drying and 
kilning of Malt. 1881 Brackmore Christowel/ xxv, Vheclay 
was so inferior, and they were kilned in such a doltish 
manner, 

Kiln, variant of Kini sd.* 

Kiln-dry, v. ¢raus. To dry in a kiln. 

¢1540 Plumpton Corr. 237 As for barly, is now much redy 
& in chambets.. Yowr men also kiln dry. 1573 Tusser 
“usb, (1878) 127 The hop kell dride, will best abide. 1649 
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ButHe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 260 Drying it up, and 
housing it, and kilne-drying it. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. 
s. v. Bean, The best way is to kiln-dry them [beans], or to 
dry ’em wellinthe Sun, 1846 McCuttocn Ace. Brit, Em- 
pire (1854) 1. 363 Much..of the corn of Ireland could not be 
preserved, unless it were kiln-dried. 

Hence Kiln-dried /f/. z., Ki-In-dry.ing v0/. sd. 

1823 J. Bancock Dom. A ntusem.28 Heat, i.e. kiln-drying, 
.-will not answer the end proposed. 1854 Ronatps & 
Ricuarpson Chem. Technol, (ed. 2) 1.189 Kiln-dried earthy 
lignite (20 per cent moisture and no ash). 

ilo-, An arbitrary derivative of Gr. xiAcoc 
a thousand, introduced in French in 1795, at the 
institution of the Metric system, as a formative of 
weights and measures containing 1000 times the 
simple unit. Also Kilo (ki‘lo) sé., familiar abbre- 
viztion of KILOGRAMME, 

1870 Daily News 2 Dec., They provide the bread at 35 cent. 
a kilo, the same price as..in Belgium. 1887 Motonxey 
Forestry W. Afr.77 Vhe price for each hundred kilos of oil 
produced .. Varies according to tbe pressures. 

Kilodyne (ki‘ledain). [f Kito- + DyNE.] 
A measure of force equal to a thousand dynes. 

1873 18 Rep. Brit, Assec. 224 The weight of a gramme.. 
is about 980 dynes, or rather less than a kilodyne. 

Kilogramme, -gram (ki‘ldgrem). Also 
chiliogramme. [a. F. kelogramme (1795): see 
KiLo- and GRAMME, GRAM.] 1n the Metric system, 
a weight containing 1000 grammes, or about 
2-205 Ib. avoirdupois. 

1810 Waval Chron. XX1V. 299 The Frencb weight called 
Kilogramme, /id¢. 301 Killogram (weight of cubic deci- 
meter of water), 1825 J. NicHoLson Oferat. Mechantc 53 
A man going up stairs for a day raises 205 chiliogrammes to 
the height of achiliometre. 187% [see next]. 1898 H. O. 
ARNOLD-Forster (¢/t/e) Tbe Coming of the Kilogram, or the 
Battle of the Standards. : 

Kilogrammetre, -meter (ki:légraem,mf'ta1). 
[a. F. kelogrammetre. see prec. and METRE.] The 
quantity of energy required to raise a weight of 
one kilogramme to the height of onc metre. 

1866 OpunG Axim. Chem. 104 It is convenient to apply 
the expression kilogram-metre to the product of the kilo- 
grammes lifted into the metres of height. 1871 B. Stewart 
Heat (ed. 2) § 314 The unit of work being always the amount 
represented by raising one kilogranune one métre against 
terrestrial gravity, or the Kilogrammetre. 1878 ToLHAUSEN 
Technol, Dict., Kilogrammeter. ; 

Kilolitre, -liter (kildlitas). (a. F. kelolitre 
(1798): see Kito- and Litre.] In the Metric 
system, a measure of capacity containing 1000 
litres. 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 301 Killolittre, Metercube. 
1828 Wenster, Atlolftcr. 1871 C. Davies JJetr. Syst. 14 
The kilolitre, or stere, is the cube constructed on the metre 
as anedge. Hence, tbe litre is one-tbousandth part of tbe 
kilolitre. , . is 

Kilometre, -meter (kildmitaz). fa. F. 
kilometre (1795): sec KiLo- and METRE. (The 
stress is marked by Webster (1828), Craig, and 
Cassell as kelo-metre.)] In the Metric system, 
a measure of length containing 1000 metres, or 
3280-89 feet, or nearly five-eighths of a mile. Also 
Comb., as ktlometre-stone (cf. mzle-stone). 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 301 Killometer, 1000 M. 1868 
Morn. Star 25 Feb, The tunnel will cost 160,000/. per 
kilometre. 1881 HaAtstED A/ensuration 2 The kilometer is 
used as the unit of distance. 1888 PENNELL Sent. Journey 
166 The kilometre-stones no longer marked the distance. 

Kilometric (kilome'trik), a. [f. prec. + -1¢: 
F. kilométrique (1878 in Dict. Acad.).) Of or 
pertaining to a kilometre; marking a kilometre on 
aroad, So Kilome'trical a., in same sense. 

1867 Even. Standard 6 Aug, 5 The Public Conveyance 
Company of Paris invited, in 1861, designs for a kilometrical 
measuring machine. 1881 Hatstep A/ensuration 2 Along 
roads and railways are placed kilometzic poles or stones, 

Kilowatt (kildwot), vlectr. [f. Kino- + 
Wartt.] <A thousand watts. Also a/¢77é. 

1892 Barn. Smitty & Hupson Arithm. for Schools 147 
A Kilowatt is about 14 Horse-power. /6zd., This is a 
Kilowatt-hour and is equivalent to 3-6 Megajoules. 1895-6 
Calendar Univ, Nebraska 196 Dynamos and motors from 
25 Kilo-watts capacity down. 

Kilp. vorth. dial. Forms: 5-6 kylpe, 5 kelpe, 
6 kilpe, 7-9 kilp,9 kelp. [cf ON. &7/fr handle, 
loop; also Crip sé.t sense 2.] The movable or 
detachable handle (pair of clips) of a pot or 
cauldron ; also, a pot-hook or crook from which 
a pot is suspended; the bail or hoop-handle of a 
pot or kettle; rarely, a hook in gencral, 

1425 Sle. Ripon (Surtees) III. 156 Item pro scitulis 
emptis Ebor., 10d. Item pro uno kylpe de ferro ad 
eosdem, 1d. 1483 Cath. Angl. 203/1 A kylpe (A. kelpe) of 
a caldron, Rape ciliat 1590/xv. John Nevilof Falding- 
worth, One brasse pot with kilpes. 1674-91 Ray WN. C. 
Words 40 Kilps, pot-hooks. 1855 Rosinson Whithy Géoss., 
Kelps, the iron pothooks suspended in the chimney ; also 
the bow or circular handle of the pot itself. 1881 J. Sar- 
Gisson Foe Scoap 287 (Cumberl. dial.) T’ kilps an’ creuks 
fer t' back band. 

Kilt (kilt), v Also 5 kylte. [app. of Scand. 
origin: cf. Da. &z/re (also Ai/te of) to tuck up, 
Sw. (dial.) A/a to swathe, swaddle; ON. had 
kilting, kjalta skirt, lap.] 

1. trans. To gird up; to tnck up (the skirts) 
round the body. Also with 2. 


KIMBO. 


a1340 Hampoir Psadter|xiv. 7 (lxv.6] Graythand hilles in pi 
vertu kiltid in powere [accinctus fotentia]. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
203/1 To kylte,..suffercinare, succingere. 1513 DoucLas 
Ae neis i, vi. 27 Venus..With..Hir skirt kiltit all hir bair 
kne. 1535 Lynpesay Satyre 1380 Then help me for to kilt 
my clais. az724 in Ramsay Yea-t. Muse. (1733) II. 144. 
Come kilt up ye’r coats And let us to Edinburgh go. 1792 
Burns Sraw Lads Galla Water iii, Vl kilt my coats aboon 
my knee, And follow my love thro’ the water. 1853 Reape 
Chr. Fohknstone ii. 25 Of their petticoats, the outer one was 
kilted or gathered up towards the front. . 

2. To fasten or tie up; to pull or hoist up; to 
‘string up’, to hang. 

1697 CLELAND Poets 30 (Jam.) Their bare preaching now 
Makes the thrush-bush keep the cow, Better than Scots or 
English kings Could do by kilting them [the thieves] with 
Strings. 1810 Cock Simple Strains 69 (Jam.) Many ane 
she's kiltet up Syne set them fairly on their doup. 1828 
Scott ¥rx/. 20 Feb., Our ancestors brought the country to 
order by kilting thieves and banditti with strings. 

3. intr. To go lightly and expeditiously (i.e. as 


with the loins girded). 

1816 Scotr Bl. Dwarf xvii, He..maun kilt awa’ wi’ ae 
bonny lass in the morning, and another at night, .. but if 
he disna kilt himself out o’ the country, I’se kilt him wi’ 
atow. 1894 lan Mactaren Sonne Brier Bush w. iii. 150 
Kiltin’ up the braes. ; . 

4. trans. To gather in vertical pleats, fastened 
at the top and free at the bottom, as in a kilt. 

1887 J. Asnsy Sterry Lazy Minstrel (1892) 171 The 
skirt is of flannel most cunningly kilted. 

Kilt (kilt), sd. Also 8 quelt,kelt. [f. Kitt v.] 
A part of the modern Highland dress, consisting 
of a skirt or petticoat reaching from the waist to 
the knee: it is usually made of tartan cloth, and is 
deeply plaited round the back and sides; hence, 
any similar article of dress worn in other countries. 

¢1730 Burt Lett, WV. Scot. xxii, (1754) Il. 185 Those 
among them who travel on Foot..vary it [the Trowze] into 
the Quelt .. a small Part of the Plaid is set in Folds and 
girt round the Waste to make of it a short Petticoat that 
reaches balf Way down the Thigh. 1746 Act 19-21 Geo. //, 
c. 39 § 17 The..philebeg or little kilt. 1771 SmotcetT 
Humph, Cl. 3 Sept., His piper..bas a right to wear the 
kilt, or ancient Highland dress, with the purse, pistol, and 
durk. 1771 PENNANT Zour Scot. (1790) I. 211 The feil beag, 
i.e. little plaid, also called kelt..is a modern substitute for 
the lower partof the plaid. 1814 Scott /Vav. xvi, The short 
kilt, or petticoat, showed his sinewy and clean-made limbs. 
1850 R. G. Cumminc Hunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 1. 231 
The dress of the [Bechuana] women consists of a kaross 
depending from the shoulders, and a short kilt. 1874 
Boutete Arms §& Arm. viii. 147 Thus was formed a species 
of kilt of armour, or iron petticoat. 

Kilt, obs. or dial. pa. pple. of Kitt z. 

Kilted (kiltéd),@. [f Kittsd.+-Ep2.] Wear- 
ing a kilt. 

1809 Byron Eng. Bards & Sc. Review. 526 The kilted 
goddess kissed Her son, and vanish’d in a Scottish mist. 
1848 CLoucnu Bothie 1x. 149 This is the letter of Hobbes, 
the kilted and corpulent hero. 1900 Scott. Antig. XV. 31 
The earliest kilted force..in the king’s pay was tbe Black 
Watch. 

Kilted (kiltéd), af/. a. [f. Kitt v.+-EpD1.] 

1. Tucked up; having the skirts tucked up. 

1724 Ramsay The Toast? ii, If ye bare-headed saw her, 
Kilted to the knee. 1865 Hamitton Poems 88 (E.D. D.) 
Wi’ kilted coats, knee-deep among the heather. 

2. Gathered in a series of vertical pleats. 

1896 Daily News 19 Mar. 6/5 Kilted silk, net, and lace 
will be largely used for capes. 1900 West. Gaz. 20 Sept. 
3/2 The bodice is made with this same very closely-kilted 
chiffon drawn into a wide berth of cream lace. 

Kilter, variant of KELTER 56.2 

Kilting (ki'ltig), 24/7. 56. [f. Kitt v. + -1ne1,] 
The action of the vb. KiLT; the act of girding or 
tucking up, or of plaiting like a kilt; the result of 
this. Also attrib., as Rtlting-belt, -machine. 

1521 Churchw. Acc. St Michaels, York (Nichols 1797) 
309 P4 for Kilting Belts 14. 1721 Ketty Se. Prov. 300 
note, Women, when they go to Work, truss up their Petti- 
coats with a Belt, and this they call their Kilting. 1880 
Cassells Mag. June 441 Kiltings are yielding to box-plaits. 
1884 West. Morn. News 9 Aug. 1/3 Kilting macbine, work- 
room tables. 

Kimbe, obs. form of KEMB v. 

Kimberlite (ki:mbaslait). 4/77. [Named, 1886, 
from Kimberley in Cape Colony +-1TE! 2b.] The 
eruptive rock, or ‘blue ground’, which is the 
matrix of the diamond at Kimberley and else- 
where in South Africa; it occurs in cylindrical 
‘pipes’, often having a diameter of several hun- 
dred feet, and of unknown depth. 

1887 H. Carvitt Lewis in Pafers on the Diamond (1897) 
50 There appears to be no named rock.type having ut once 
the composition and structure of the Kimberley rock. ..It 
is now proposed to name the rock Kéméberiite. .. Kimberlite 
is a rock sx? generis, dissimilar to any other known species. 
1899 Edin. Kev. Apr. 319 This ‘blue’ rock—named ‘ Kimber- 
lite’ by Professor Carvill Lewis—is really of a dull green 
tint, due to its impregnation with iron oxides. 

Kimbling, var. kimlin(g: see KIMNEL. 

Kimbo, in phr. ov kimbo. see A-KIDIBO. 

+ Kimbo, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. A-K1mBo.] Re- 
sembling an arm a-kimbo. 

1697 Drypen Virg. Past. ut. 67 Two [Bowls]. ..The 
Kimbo Handles seem with Bears-foot carv'd. 


+ Kimbo, v. O¢s. rare. Also8 kembo. [f. 
A-K1MBo.]  ¢vans. To set a-kimbo. Hence 
+ Ki‘mboed £//. a. 
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KIME. 


1748 RicHARDson Clarissa (1811) IV. xxxvi. 240 For 
a wife to come up with kemboed arm. 1754 — Grandison 
IV. xxxvii, He kemhoed his arms and strutted up to me. 
1808 SEDLeY Asmodeus 1. 41 Who thrusts herself into every 
company with kimboed arms. 

+Kime. 06s. rare—'. Also kyme. [Etym. 
obscure ; app. the root of AKIMED; cf. also western 
dial. &rmet silly, stnpid, dizzy.] A simpleton, fool. 

c1395 Plowman's Tale u. 695 The emperour yaf the pope 
somtyme So hyghe lordship him about, That, at [the] laste, 
the sely kyme [later edd. kime], The proude pope putte 
him out. 

Kimenell, obs. form of KimNet. 

Kim-kam, 2. and adv. Obs. exc. dial. Also 
8 chim-cham. f[app. f. 4am, Cam a., crooked, 
awry, reduplicated as in flem-flam, jim-jam, etc.] 

A. adj, Crooked, awkward, perverse, contrary. 

rs82 Stanvuurst /2ncis u. (Arb.) 44 Thee wauerinzg 
Commons in kym kam sectes ar haled. a 1734 Nortu 
Exam. t. iii. § 47 1740) 151 Now the Reason of all this 
Chini-Cham Stuff, is the ridiculous Undertaking, of the 
Author, to prove Oates’ Plot..out of Coleman's Papers. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shrofsk. Word-bk. s.v., Let's a uone 
o' yore kim-kam ways. ; 

B. adv. Crookedly, awry; in a wayward, per- 
verse, or contrary way. 

1603 Ho.tanp Plutarch's Mor. 452 Every thing then was 
turned upside downe, and ..all went kim kam, 1658 
J. Harrixcton Prerog. Pop. Govt, 1. xu. (1700) 310 Ile 
presumes[etc.]. Kim Kam tothe Experience of all Common. 
wealths. 1691-2 Ausrey Brief Lives (1898) 1. 47, [1664] 
This yeare all my businesses and affaires ran kim-kam. 
18.. Writraker in Lancash. Gloss., Kim-kam, (to walk) 
with a throw of the legs athwart one another. 

Kimlin/g, kimmel: see Kimneu. 

Kimmen, -in, -ond, var. Cumsine Sc. 
Kimyet.) Kimmer, variant of CUMMEn. 

Kimmeridge (ki‘moridz). A village on the 
Dorsetshire coast, where extensive beds of the 
Upper Oolite formation are developed. lence, 

Kimmeridge clay. a bed of clay in the Upper Oolite con- 
taining bituminous shales. Avmsneridge coal, shale of the 
Kimmeridge clay containing so much bitumen that it may 
be burnt as coal; Avsnmeridge coal money, disks of shale 
found near Kimmeridge, popularly supposed to have been 
used as coins hy the ancient inhabitants. 

1832 De ta Recne Geol, Max (ed. 2) 319 The Kimmeridge 
clay. .has a considerable range. particularly over England 
and France. 185: D. Witsox Preh. Ann. (1863) I. uu. vi 
438 Objects on which the name of Kimmeridge coal-money 
was conferred. 1872 /mferial Gazetteer Eng. & Wales 1. 
1104/2 Bracelets made of the Kimmeridge coal were found 
in an ancient burial place at Dorchester in 1339. : 

Hence Kimmeri‘dgian a. Geo/l., the specific 
epithet of that subdivision of the Upper Oolite 
which is prominent at Kimmeridge. 

1863 Dana Man. Geol. 449 The British subdivisions are 
for the most part recognized in France..in the Ovlite—1, 
Bajocian..6, Kimmeridgian. 

Kimnel. Oés.exc.dia/. Forms: a. 3 (kembe- 
lina’, 4 kym-, kemelyn, 5 kymlyn(e, 5-6 
kemelin(e, 5-7 -ing, 6 kymlen, -ling, gim-, 7 
kimline, -linge, -blinge, kemelling, 9 (da/.) 
kimlin(g, gimlin. 8. 5-6 kymnelle, 6 kimen., 
kimn-, kimmell, 7 kym-, kimnel(1, kemell, 9 
(dial.) kimnel. [ME. kem 6 elin, kim(e\lin, and 
kim(e)net, of somewhat obscure formation, but 
app. related to OE. cub, ME. combe, Cooms?!: 


see sense 2 there. 

The earlier form is that in -2’2; for that in -ed, cf. cracknel 
from F. craguciin (also surviving as cracklinig\. More oh- 
scure is the Sc. £émmon(d Cummina, which also has a parallel 
in cracon({=cracknel. Matzner compares med.L. c#mline, 
ciminilc, but this denotes a basin for washing the hands in, 
and is regarded hy Du Cange as an aphetized form of agui- 
or aguamanile used in the same sense. ] 

A tub used for brewing, kneading, salting meat, 


and other honsehold purposes. 

a, [c1275 Roll 2-5 Edw. / in Promp. Parv. 274 note, 
Stephano le loignur, pro j. Kemhelina suhtus cisternam 
Regis, viid.] 1335 in Riley Lond. em. (1868) 194, 5 keme- 
lynes..10d. ¢1386 Cuaucer Willer's T, 362 Anon go gete 
vs..A knedyng trogh or ellis a kymelyn [v.7. kemelyn(e, 
kemelyng]. 1485 /av. in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 371 
j kymlyn pro carnibus salsandis. 1545 Richmond Wilts 
(Surtees) 59 Towe kymlings for salting of beefe, the one of 
woode, the other of leade. 1599 4ect. Bh. W. Wray in 
Antiquary XXXII. 243 Item, one gimlinge. 1641 H. Best 
Farm. Bks. Surtees) 105 Our kimblinge is a just hushell. 
1824 Craven Gloss., Gimlin, a large, shallow tuh, in which 
bacon is salted. 1855 Rosinson IVhitéy Gloss., Kimltn, 
a large dough tuh. 

B. ¢1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 662/32 Hee cénza, kymnelle. 
1s09 in Warket Harb. Rec. (1890) 233, iiij_payllys and iij 
kymnells. 1551-60 /nv. Sir H. Parker in H. Hall Efizad. 
Soc. (1887) 152 In the Brewehouse .. sixe Kimenelles iij*. 
a1613 Beaun. & Fi. Coxcomsé iv. viili}, Shee’s somewhat 
simple indeed, she knew not what a Kimnell was. 187 
Miss JAcKson Shropsh. Word-bk., Kimnel, the shallow tu: 
in which butter is washed and salted when fresh from the 
churn. 

|| Kimono (kimédwno). [Jap.] A long Japanese 
robe with sleeves. 

1887 Pal/ Mall G.17 Nov.5/2 A troupe of geisha dancing 
girls .. dressed in pink, flower-variegated kimonos. 1894 
Yung. Gentlew. 168 At a fancy ball one frequently sees real 
Japanese kimonos, of exquisite material. F 

Hence Kimo‘noed a., dressed in a kimono. 

1894 Vung. Gentlew. 168 One accustomed to the kimonced 
beauties of Japan, 
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Kimpl>, variant of Kempe Sv. 

Kin (kin), 56.1 Forms: 1 cynin, cinn, 1-6 
kyn‘n; 2-3 cun, 3-4 kun; 2 cen-, 2-4 ken(ne; 
4-6 kynne, Sc. kine, kyne, 5-7 kinne, 3- kin. 
[Com, Teut.: OE. cyn(n, neuter, = OF ris. Rin, 
hen, kon, OS, kunni MDu. kunne, konne, Du. 
kunne, OWG. chuant (MHG. sun, kunne , 
ON. kyn (Da., Sw. kon), Goth. keent:—OTcut. 
*kunjo™, from the weak grade of the ablaut-series 
hin-, kan-, kun- = Aryan gen-, gon-, gn-, ‘to pro- 
duce, engender, begct’, whence also Gr. ‘yevos, 
yovos, yiryvopa, L. renus, ctonére, etc. Cf. Ken v.2 

In the Teutonic word, as in Latin genus and Greek yevos, 
three main senses appear, (1) race or stock, (2) class or kind, 
(3) gender or sex; the last, found in OL, and carly ME., but 
not later, is the only sense in mod. Du., Da., and Sw.] 

I. Kamuly, race, blood-relations. 

1. A group of persous descended from a common 
ancestor, and so connected by Loot ee 
a family, stock, clan; tin OE. also, people, 
nation, tribe (freq. with defining genitive, as /srae/a, 
Ca.deacyn ; = Kind s6.11, KINDRED2. Now rare. 

e825 Icsp. Psalter laxviili]. 8 Ne sien swe swe frdras 
heara, cyn duerh and bitur. ¢ 897 K. sE.er n Gregory's 
Past. xiv. 84 3¢ sist acoren kynn Gode. atooo Crdmon's 
Exod. 255 (Gr.) Mid yrmdum Israhela cyn. 1000 O. £, 
Chron. laud MS.) an. 449 Of lotum comon Cantwara & 
pat cyn orf West Seaum be man nu git hat Tutna cynn. 
a1175 Cett. //om. 227 Pa wes hwedere an meszie cynn 
LELERic t. 24 maa) be nefer ne abeah to nat e deofel 5yld 
and pes cenne [-ELFric maate] god salde and jesette ac. 
1297 R. Grouc. (Rulls) 9197 So bat of bucke kunne ber nas 
bo no fere. ¢1369 Cusvcer Dethe Blaunche 4 8 By tho 
figuris moweal ken rekene and novmbre. 1604 RowLayvys 
Looke to it 11 You that deny the stocke fr in whence you 
came, Thrusti.g your selfe into some Gentile kin. 1879 
Hearn Arjan /fonseh. xii, 220 By the natural expansion 
of the Household kins are formed ; and these kins in turn 
form within themselves smaller bodies of nearer kinsmen, 
intermediate, .between the Iivusehold and the entire hin. 

+b. The family or descendants of a specified 
ancestor; offspring, progeny, posterity; = Kinp sé, 
11b, Kinprep 2b. Ods, 

c950 Lindis/. Gosp. Matt iii. 7 Cynn setterna(L. progenies 
viperarum), 971 Biuckl. Hom. 23 Hie wxron of Dauides 
cynnes strynde. c 1000 Erraic //om. 11. v0 Din cynn [L. 
semen tuum) sceal xldeodig wunian on odrum earde. ¢ 1200 
Oxmin 0837 We sinrdenn Ahrahamess kinn & Abrahamess 
chilldre. ¢ 1320 Cast. Love 179 Alle the kynne that of hyin 
come Shulde have the same dome. 1567 Gude & Godlie £. 
(S. T. 5.1.8 Than pray .That 3e may be of Isackis kin. 

+c. The group of persons formed by each stage 
of descent in a family or clan; a generation; = 
Kinb sé. 11 c, KINDRED 2c. Cés. 

¢825 I’csp. Psalter \xxxiv. 6 Ne adene du corre din from 
cynne incynn. cro00 legs. /’s. Th. Ixavii. 7 pat hi heora 
bearnum budun .. and cinn odrum cydden, a1 Cursor 
AM. 11401 (Cott.) Pis wiitte was gett fra kin to kin.  /éid. 
1464 (Gott.), Iaraeth Pat was pe fift kin fra seth. 

+d. Genealogy, descent; = Kixp sé. 11d, Kin- 
DRED 2d. Oés. 

¢892 0. E. Chron. Parker MS.) an. 716 Eawa[wa-] Pybing, 
aes cyn is befoian awriten, ¢1z00 Oxsin 2059 Ne talde 
€33 nohht te33re kinn.. Bi wimmenn,..& all forrbi_wass 
Cristess kinn.. Bi Josep recenedd. arazs Ley. Kath. 464 
Jef bu wult cnawen my cun, ich am kinges dehter. ¢ 1330 
R. Bausse Chron. Wace Rolls) 14975 Of Ethelbright haue 
I told be kyn. 

2. Ancestral stock or race; family. Usually 
without article and with descriptive adj. or sb., esp. 
in phr. (come) of good noble, etc.) kin; = Kixp sd, 
12, KINDRED 3. Ods. exc. dial. 

c11r00 O. E. Chron. (MS. D) an. 1067 Of seleaffullan & 
zdelan cynne heo wes asprungon. c 1200 Mices 4 FV irtues 
7 Zif hie bied of heise kenne. ¢1320 Sir 7ristr. 1233 r 
leuedi of heise kenne. ¢1380 Sir Ferumb, 442 What ys by 
rizte name ; & of wat kyn bow e:t y come; tel meal pat spe. 
c1440 Gesta Rom. u. xci. 416 (Add, MS.; Some are prowde, 
that they come of noble kynne, and sayne they are Gentil- 
men, 1591 SPENSER 7earces Muses 345 Some one perhaps of 
gentle kin. 1856 BALLANTINE Poems 206 (E. D. D.) He comes 
o' gude kin. f ; 

b. By or of kin, by birth or descent. vare. 
c1400 Chaucer's Melié. » 601 \Harl.) A free man by kyn 
[6 texts kynde] or burthe. ¢ 1450 BA. Curtasye13 in Bahees 
Bk. 299 Yf he be gentylmon of kyn, The porter wille lede 
the to yin, ¢1470 Golagros 4 Gaw. 191, 1 am your cousing 
of kyn. 1898 Crockett Standard Bearer 76 (EDD) 
She was gentle of kin and breeding. 

3. The group of persons who are related to one; 
one’s kindred, kinsfolk, or relatives, collectively. 
(Now the chief sense.) a. with possess. pron. (rarely 
the). 


¢875 Sax. Gen. in O. E. Te.rts 179 Da was agan..ccc ond 
xcvi wintra dzs de his cynn zrest westseaxna lond on walum 
seeodon. 971 Blicki. Hom. 175 For hwon weron gyt swa 
treowlease, oppe incer cynn. ¢ 2175 Lamb. Hom. 35 Gato 
bine feder hurinesse oder per eni of bine cunne lid in. 1297 
R. Grove. (Rolls) 253 Al pe kun pat him isei3 adde of him 
ioye. 1362 Laxct. P. PZ. A. 1.166 Vn-kuynde to heare kun 
and to alle crisiene. 1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton 1433) tv. 
xxiii. 69, I mett in the weye moche dyuerse peple..my 
frendes and my kyn and also many other. 1550 CROWLEY 
Last Trump 296 Thy chyld, nor any other of thy kynne. 
1601 SHaks. 7wel. .V. tv. 123 One of thy kin has a most 
weake Pia-mater. a1700 DrypeN (J.), The father, mother, 
and the kin heside, Were overhorn by fury of the tide. 1742 
Younc At, Th. 1. 543 Nor are our brothers thoughtless of 
their kin, Yet absent. 1807 Crapse Par. Reg. wm. 737 H 


is 
| kin supposed him dead. 1891 Braxiston in Colleges Oxford 


KIN. 


(1892) 329 Sir Thomas Pope.. did not saddle [Trinity College} 
with any of the preferences for founder's-kin which proved 
feritle in litigation elsewhere. 

b. Without article or pronoun. 
in kith and (or) kins see Kivi. 

crzgo //ymn to God 30 in Trin. Coll. Hom. App. 259 
Fader foizif vs.. Al swo we dod..to fre'mede & kunne. 
1325 Chron. Eng. gz (Ritson) Bruyt hade muche folk with 
him, Bothe fremede and eke kun. c1450 St. Cuthlert 
Surtees) 4326 Pai spared nouthir kynn na kyth. a 1592 
G-eent Jas. /V,¥.1i, What was I Lorn to be the scorn of 
kin? 1607 Suaks. Joa 1.1. 121 One onely Daughter lhaue 
I,no Kinel-e, 1836 W. Irvine Astoria II. 63 One of those 
anomalous beings.. whoscem to have neither kin nor country. 

c. Used of a single person: Kinsman, relative; 
= Kinprep 4b. arch. 

c12z00 ALS. Digby 59 in Opera Symeon Duanciut. (Surtees) 
I. 1g0 Sic diciinus vulgariter Nother kin nor wyn, id est 
neque cugnatum neque aniicum. c12z05 Lay. 13730 He wes 
heore cun & heore freond. /dfd. 21462 Hercne ine Cador; 
Pu wrt min age cun. 1382 Wyciir Auth it. 20 And efi she 
seith, Oure ny3 kynis the man. ¢ 1475 Partenay 6278 Ny 
kyn he is to king off norway, For of Melusine discended 
allthay 1601 Suaks. /wel. Viv. t 237 Of charity, what 
kinne are you to me? 1790 SHixrers Poems 7) 1E. D. D.) 
Were he a Laird, he'd be nace kintome, 1864 SwinauRNr 
Atalanta 398 O sweetest kin to me in all the world. 

d. In jxedicative use passing into ady, = Related, 
AKIN | fo. Also fig. 

1597 SHaks. 2 //en. /1, u. ii. 120 Like those that are 
kinne tothe King. 1601 — Adlfs Theol u. i. 41 My sword 
and yours are kinne. 1606 — 7r. § Cr. nt iii. 175 One 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin- ‘That all with 
one consent praise new Lorne gaudes. 1695 11. Colbatch's 
wWew Light Chirurg. Put out 37,1 do not find it any 
the least Kin toa Miracle, 1726 G. Roperts 4 bears Voy. 

lt is neat kin to an Impossihi.ity .. to have their Water 
aought out of the Country. 1788 Reww Aristotle's Log. 
i. § 2 26 They are indeed Kin to each other. 1870 DisraEw 
Lothair |. ix. 5g But we are kin; we have the same blood 
la our veins, 

4. The quality, condition, or fact of being related 
by birth or descent; kinship, relationship, con- 
sanguinity. Now rare. 

a 1548 Hatt Chron., dw. LV 199 He..rode in poste to 
his kynusman, .. verefiyng the old proverbe. kynne will 
crepe, where it maie not go. 1628 Wiruer Brit, Rememé, 
1. 1161 The brother to the brother growes a siranzer. There 
is no kin, but Cousnage. 1678 Butier //ud, i. & 1294 
‘Cause Grace and Virtue are winhin Prohibited Degrees of 
Kin. 1700 Drvoen Pal. & Arc. ut. 108 Palamon, Whom 
Theseus holds in bonds., Without a crime, eacept his kin lo 
me. 21868 Mas. Ourrnant Laird Norlaw III. 156 The 
Mistress herself, afier that first strange impulse of kin and 
kindness..1elapsed into her usual ways, 

II. Class, group, division. 

+5. A large natural group or division of animals 
or plants, having presumably a common ancestry ; 
the race (of men, fishes, etc.); a race (of plants) ; 
= Kinp 5b. 10. Obs. 

In OE. freq. as the second element in compounds, as 
déorcynn, fisccynn, fugolcynn, manucynn, UlfCynn, ere. 

g7t Llickl. Hom, § Seo zreste modor byses menniscan 
cynnes. /¢éd. 3 Him bib beforan andweard cal engla cynn 
& mannacynn. a@x1o000 fiecth Metr. x1. 67 Merestream ne 
dear ofer eordan sceat eard gchra:dan fica cynne. ¢ 1175 
Lamé. Hom. 7 He walde monna cun on pisse deie isun- 
dian. 1340 Curser Af. 22084 (Fairf.) Alle mannis kin he 
{antechrist) salle for-do. 

+6. A class ol persons, animals, or things) having 
common attributes; a species, sort, kind; = Kixp 


sb. 13. Obs. 

cso Linudisf. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 21 Dis sodlice cynn ne hid 
ferdiifen buta derh gehedd and fastern. c¢g60 Aule St. 
Benet (Schrier) i. 9 Feower synt muneca cyn. Det forme 
is mynstermonna Ober cy is ancrena. ¢1175 Lamé. 
Hom, 135 Feole cunne beod of weldede. ar2s0 Owl ¥ 
Night. 1396 Hi heob tweire cunne. 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 488 Many Fysches of kynes sere. 1500 Wotting- 
ham Rec. Wl. 450 Any kinnes of corne bought for mer- 
chandise. ; ow 

+b. In this sense, chiefly in a genitive phrase, 

dependent upon following sb. Cf. Kinp 56. 14. 

In OE. the genitive might be either sing. or pl.,accordin 
to sense; e.g. elces or gehwylces cynucs déor, animals o} 
each or every kind, monigra cyana scipn, ships of many 
kinds, Areora cynna treowu, trees of three kinds. In ME., 
cynnes became Lunnes, kynnes, kyns, kins; cyana became 
hunne, hynne, kyn, in. For the latter the genitive sing. 
was often suhstituted ; and conversely, Aynne, £m, appeared 
in the sing., esp. in the north, where it was proh. viewed as 
an uninfiected genitive, as in man son, fader breder, etc. 
The preceding adjectival word agreeing with £yanes, kins, 
dropped its genitival s somewhat early; sometimes it was 
transferred to &innes, thus alle skynnes (= alles ky nnes, 
alle kynnes), no skynncs, etc. Usually however the two 
words were at length comhined, as in the later forms a/kints, 
anykin\s fele-kin\s, manykin(s,nokin(sornakinis, otherkints, 
sere-kin(s, swilkin\s, same-kinis, thiskin(s, whilk-kin (hiwil- 
hyn), whatkin(s. Few of these came down to 1500, though 
in the north zefatkin is found in the 16th c., and survives in 
Sc. and north Eng. as what’n, beside siccan from silk kin. 

The reduction of £# to its simple uninflected form may 
have been assisted by the equivalent use of »zanere (MANNER) 
from OFr., which is thus found, as threo maner men=men 
of three kinds or sorts. In this, at an early period, we find 
of inserted: an manere of fisce, al maner o suct spices, the 
syntactical relation hetween the words being thus reversed, 
and although this appears to have rarely extended to 4in 
itself, it affected its later representative kind, also sort, 
species, etc., so that we now say ‘all kinds of things ’=things 
of all kinds. ‘This may have been facilitated by the fact 
that in the order of the words (as distinct from their syn- 
tactical relation) ‘al kins thinges’ is more closely represented 
by ‘all kinds of things "than hy ‘things of all kind’. See 


Now rare, exc. 


KIN. 


Kinp, Manner, Sort, etc., and, for the special combinations 
of £in with preceding adj., ALKIN, ANY-kyN, etc. 

agoo O. £. Martyrol. 18 Apr. 58 Monigra cyna wil deor. 
971 Blickl. Hom. 63 Preora cynna syndon morbras. ¢ 1175 
Lamb, Hom. 51 Per wunied fower cunnes wurmes inne. 
1bid. 79 Alles cunnes wilde deor. ¢1200 OrmiN 2260 On 
alle kinne wise. /6/d. 9759 «An kinness neddre .. Iss 
Vipera 3ehatenn. a@a12z5s0 Owl and Night. 886 Mi muth 
haveth tweire kunne salve. a1300 Cursor AM. 27901 (Cott.) 
It es funden bodili foure kin maner [v. 7. fowrkins maners] 
of glotony. ¢ 1340 /éid. 12346 (Fairf.) Alle bai .. honoured 
him on aire kin wise. 1352 Lancu. ?. PZ A. x. 2 A Castel 
-, I-mad of foure kunne [z. rv. foure skenis, skynnes, kynnes] 
binges. ©1384 Cuaucer HY. Fame in. 440 Alle skynnes 
condiciouns. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. {xi. 254 ‘Harl.) He shall 
telle yow what kynne tidynges that he hathe browte. /rd. 
Ixix. 316 (Harl,) What kynnys treson is pis? 1rg.. Sar A. 
Barton in Surtees Altsc. (1888) 68 Ye wott not what kine 
amanhe is. 1572 Lament. Lady Sc. 325 in Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxxiii, Counterfuting hir in all kin things, 

III. +7. Gender; sex; = Krnp sd. 7. Obs. 

¢ tooo /EtFric Gram. vi. (Z.)18 ZEfter secynde syndon twa 
cyn on namum..werlic and wiflic. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. LI. 
144 Pact bu meht witan on bearn-eacenum wife hwzberes 
cynnes bearn heo cennan sceal. ¢ 1200 OrMIN 3036 Till 
e33berr kinn onn eorpe, Vill weppmann & till wifmannkinn. 

IV. Phrases. (from 3, 4.) 

8. Ofkin=Akin: Related by blood-ties. Also, 
Related in character or qualities. 

1486 Surtees A/isc. (1888) 47 For my sake and othre unto 
whome be is of kin. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., Atheisme (Arb.) 
338 Man is of Kin to the beastes by his body, and if he be 
not of kin to God by his spiritt, he is a base and ignoble 
Creature. 1642 Fucter Holy & Prof St. v. xix. 339 Kings, 
how nearly soever allied, are most of Kinne to their own 
interest. 1741 Monro Axat. Bones (ed. 3) 306 The Bones 
of the toes are much of kin [ed. 1782 a-kin] to those of the 
Thumb and Fingers. 1877 C. Geikie Christ Ivi. (1879) 685 
You are of kin in heart to the prophet-murderers ! 

b. Acar of kin, closely related. ? Ods. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 22 Preamble, They be ner of 
kyn, 1611 Bipte Ruth ii. 20 fhe man is neere of kin vnto 
vs. 1651 Hosses Leviath. u. xix. 10 Tbe neerer of kin, 
is the neerer in affection. 1767 Btackstone Comm. II. xiv, 
219 The uncle is certainly nearer of kin to the common 
stock, by one degree, than the nephew. 1768 ‘Tucker Lé. 
Wat. (1834) 1. u. xxvi. 564 This probability, being so near 
of kin to certainty. 

c. Next (t+ nearest) of kin, most closely related ; 
chiefly aéso/. the person (or persons) standing in 
the nearest degree of blood-relationship to another, 
and entitled to share in his personal estate in case 


of intestacy. 

{1426 £. E. Wills (E. E. T.S.) 76 My brethren and my 
sustren and next of my kyn. 1540 Sc. Acts Fas. V,c. 40 
(1814) If. 377/2 Pe nearest of fe kin to succeid to baim 
sall haue pair gudis.] a1g48 Hate Chron., Hen. VI 104, 
The next of kynne to the lord Cawny chalenged the 
enheritaunce. ¢1600 K. Letr in Percy's Reliques, Being 
dead, their crowns they left Unto the next of kin. 1695 
Sc. Acts Will. 111, c. 72 In the Case of a moveable Estate 
left by a defunct, and falling to his nearest of kin. 1827 
Jarman J. Powell's Devises 11. 65 For the next of kin it 
was argued, that the estate was to be sold out and out. 
1881 Encycl. Brit. X11. 198/1 The next of kin must be 
ascertained according to the rules of consanguinity. 

Sig. 41770 JortiIN Sern. (1771) 1V. ii. 13 As for lying 
which is next of kin to perjury. 

V. 9. attrid., as kin-bond, -marriage, -sphere ; 
+kin-rest, a general eessation from labour (with 


reference to the Jewish sabbatical year). 

1387-8 T. Ust Zest. Love 1. v. (Skeat) |. 103, I pray that.. 
this eighteth [yere] mowe to me bothe be kinrest and masse- 
day after the seven werkedays of travayle. 1839 BaiLtey 
Festus xxii. (1852) 394 Fear The fate of your kin-sphere. 
1881 E. B. Tytor in Academy 9g Apr. 265 Exogamy is con- 
nected both with wife-capture and with barring kin-marriage. 
1890 Gross Gild Merch. 1, 169 When the old kin- bond (the 
‘maegth ) dissolved, various new institutions arose. 

Kin (kin), s.2 xorth. dial. Forms: 4kyn(n)e, 
8 kinn, 8-9 kin, 9 keen. [var. of chin, chene, 
Cuine 56.1, repr. OE. cee, clu. For the -, cf. 
kedlock, keslop, kirk, kirn, etc.} A crack, chink, or 
slit; ¢sp. (2) a chasm or fissure in the earth; (6) a 
chap or crack in the skin. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1720 Pey leye in 
dykes & in kynes [v#+ze Peyteuyns}].  /dd. 13976 In chynes 
{v. r. kynnes], in creuesses, & in semes. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery Impr. (t757) \1. 244 Subject to what's called a Kin, 
or Crack in the lower Lip. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves 
Gloss. (E.D.S.), Atz2s, chinks and crevices in tocks, or 
breaks in the skin of the human body. 1878 Cusbd. Gloss., 
Kins, Keens, cracks in the hands caused by frost. 

Hence Kin v., to chap or crack; Kinned a. or 
pa. pple., cracked, chapped; chilblained. 

1825 Brockett s.v. Keen, The hands are said to be keened 
with the frost, when the skin is broken or cracked, and a sore 
induced. 1855 Rosinson Whitby Gloss., ‘Kinn'd hands’, 
chopped hands. ‘Kinn’d feet’, chilblained feet. 

-kin (kin), szfix, forming diminutives, corresp. 
to MDu. -&zyx2, -kexz, MLG, -&f2 = OHG. -chivz, 
MHG. -chin, -chetn, -chin, -chen (G. -chen), as in 
MDnu. kindekijn, -ken, MLG. kindekin, MHG. 
kindichin, G. kindchen little child; MDu. hzese- 
kin, huusken, MHG, hausichin, G. hduschen a 
little house. No trace of the suffix is found in OE, 

The suffix has only a limited use in English. It appears 
to occur first in some familiar forms of personal (chiefly 


male) names, which were either adoptions or imitations of | 


diminutive forms current in Flanders and Holland, where 
such forms appear already in the tothe. The earliest ME. 
examples noted are Yanekin, Malekin, Watekin, and Wile- 
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&in, found as early as 1250 (O. E. Alise. 188-191), and 
evidently then in familiar use. These and others of the kind 
were no doubt common in 13-14thc. (for Yankix and its 
variants see Nicholson Pedigree of ‘ Yack’), but are not 
prominent in literature till the second half of the rgth. The 
A-text of ‘Piers Plowman’ has A/alkin and Perkin, the 
B-text adds Haukyn, and the C-text Wathyx ; Chaucer uses 
Jankin, Malkin, lerkin, Simkin, and Wilkin; and in the 
‘Tournament of Vottenham’ there occur Dawhyn, Hawkyn, 
Jeynkyn, Perkyn, and Tymkyn. The ‘Earliest English 
Wills" have /dkyne (1397', Jankyn (1417-22) and MWatkyn 
(1433). As Christian names these seem to have mostly gone 
out of fashion shortly after 1400, thougb instances occur 
later (e.g. Wilkin in Lyndesay's ‘Satyre’, 2180); most 
of them have, however, survived as surnames, usually with 
the addition of -s or -sex, as Jenkins, Watkins, Wilkinson, 
Dickens, Dickinson, etc. 

Instances of the suffix being added to common nouns 
in the r4thc. are rare; but Langland bas baudekin, faunte- 
Ain, and fendekin, perhaps on the analogy of the personal 
names. Other words in -4ix from the same or immediately 
succeeding period are either adopted from Du. or are of 
obscure origin; and it is doubtful whether the ending was 
in every case felt as a diminutive : such are darmif:in, bod- 
kin, dodkin, firkin, kilderkin, napkin, Considerable ob- 
scurity attaches to many later words (16-17the.) of the same 
type, as yerkin, bionphin, pipkin, gaskin, griskin, bumkin, 
gherkin, ciderkin, etc. ; in some of these the ending may be 
of different origin, or due to assimilation, as in pumpkin, 
tamkin for earlier Pumpion, tantpron. Apparently from Du. 
are the 16-17th c. words minikin, canntkin, catkin, and 
mannikin. Outside of these,and some forms used in oaths, 
as fakin (? for ladykin), bodykin, pittikin, the suffix is com- 
paratively rare; the only example which has obtained real 
currency 1s fambhin (1579), though a few others are occasion- 
ally employed, as doyhin (1547). devidkin, godkin, ladykin, 
and nonce-words such as elenikin, headikin, handthin after 
mannikin), Bootikin (18th c.) is not clearly a diminutive 
in origin, and in Sc. cutikin, thumbikin (cf. also greenkin) 
the force of the suffix is different. 

Kina = Cuiya 3, cinchona bark: ef. Quina. 

1706 PHittirs, Kiva, the Jesuits Bark. 

Kinesthesis (kainespz*sis). Alsokineesthesia. 
[f. Gr. xiv-etv to move + atcOnars sensation /ESTHE- 
s1s.] The sense of muscular effort that accompanies 
a voluntary motion of the body. So Kinzsthetic 
(-pe'tik) @., belonging to kinzesthesis. j 

1880 Bastian Srain as an Organ of Mind xxv. 543 We 
may..speak of a Sense of Movement, as a separate endow- 
ment. [.Vofe} Or in one word, Kinzsthesis. .. To speak of 
a ‘ Kinasthetic Centre’ will certainly be found more con- 
venient than to speak of a ‘Sense of Movement Centre’. 
1891 V Horscey in 19th Cent. June 859 Bastian coined the 
term ‘kina:sthesis ’,..further, he .. postulated the view that 
sucb kinzesthesis, or sense of movement, strain, effort, &c., 
must naturally find its seat or localisation in the so-called 
motor or Rolandic region of the brain. /éd.868 Given that 
the cortex of the Rolandic region is kinzsthetic, from wbich 
element of it does the efferent impulse start ? 

Kinate, obs. form of QuinaTE. 

+ Kinboot. 5c. Ods. Forms: 5 kynbwt, -bute, 
6 kinbute, 7 -but, (9 -bot). [f. K1n sé.1 + Boor 
sb.1 9.) Awergeld or man-boot paid by a homicide 
to the kin of the person slain. (Not the same as 


the OE. cyxzebol or royal compensation.) 

¢14z25 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xix. 2282 For a yhwman twelf 
markis ay Pe slaare suld for kynbwt pay. 1478 Acta Dom. 
Concit. (1829) 9/1 Pt walter blare sall..pay to Robert of 
Cargill..xxv mercis..forakynbute, 1606 Lv, Roxsurcu in 
14th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 111. 32 [He then . offers 
a sum of money..for] kinbut and satisfaction. [1876 A. 
Laine Lindores Abbey xxv. 328 He shall be free on pay- 
ment of twenty-four merks of Kinbot.] 

Kincajou, variant of Kinkasou. 


Kinch (kinf), sé. Sc. Also 6~ kinsch, kinsh, 


9g kench. [In sense 1, a parallel form to Kink 
Sb.1: cf. bewk, bench, etc. Sense 3 may be uncon- 
nected.] 


1. A loop or twist on a rope or cord, esp. the 
loop of a slip-knot; a noose. 

?a1800 Surv. Moray Gloss. (Jam.), K7ixsch, a cross 
rope capped about one stretched along and tightening it. 
1808-80 JAmiEson, Ayrusch, the twist or doubling given to 
a cord or rope, by means of a short stick passed through it, 
in order to draw it tighter. 1828 Moir A/ansie Wauch 
xix. 280 Having fastened a kinch of ropes beneath her 
oxters, 1844 Cross Jisruftion xxviii. (E. D. D.), I hae 
maist got my neck intil a kinch for my pains. 1861 M’Levy 
Curios. Crime Edinburgh, Handcuffs 29, | put his right hand 
into the kench. 

2. fig. A catch, hold, advantage. ? Ods. 

1635 D. Dickson Pract. Wks. (1845) 1. 78 Everyone seek- 
ing a kinsh of his neighbour. ?a1800 Surz. Moray Gloss. 
(Jam.), A¢uzsch, an advantage unexpectedly obtained. 

+3. ?(One’s) lot. Oés. 

a 1600 Montcomerie Cherrie & Slae 1100 The man may 
ablens tyne a stot That cannot count his kinsch. — Sov. 
xxxvii, I can not chuse; my kinsh is not to cast. 1606 
Birnie Aire. Burial (1833) 11 Our Heroik burials are oft 
led like a martial] triumphe. . But alas, if in death we could 
count our just kinsh, we might rather dismay and feare. 

Hence Kinch v. a. (see quot. 1808-18); b. to 
put a string noose on the tongue of (a horse), in 


order to exercise control over it. 

1808-18 Jamieson, To Kénsch, to twist and fasten a rope. 
1864 Latto Tammas Bodkin xxvi. (E. D, D.), The tooth 
cud be easily pu'd oot by means 0 a rosety string, kinched 
roon the root o't. 1891 Scof. Leader 17 Apr. 5 The cruelty 
attached to ‘ Kinching’ a pit pony .. to hold that kinching 
in no cases should be resorted to. . 

Kinchin (ki-ntf{in). Cant. Also 6 (kitchin), 
kynchen, -ching, 7-chin, 9 kinchen. [The 
form of the word and the history of some other 


KIND. 


early words of the same class suggest that it was 
a corrupt form of G. kizdchen or MLG., hindekin, 
MDnu. kindeken, LG. kindhen, little child.] 

1. +a. attrib.in kinchin-co(ve), -morl, the terms 
used by 16th. tramps to denote respectively a 
boy and girl belonging to their community. Oés. 
b. absol. A child, a ‘kid’. (Now convicts’ slang.) 

1561 Awprtay Frat. Vocab. 5 A Kitchin Co is called an 
ydle runagate Boy. 1567 Harman Caveat xxii. 76 A K ynch- 
ing Morte ts a lytle Gyrle: the Mortes their mothers carries 
tbem at their backes in their slates, whiche is their shetes. 
azjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Kruchiz, a little Child. 
Kinchin-cove, a little Man. 1815 Scott Guy AL. xxviii, 
I'll pray for nane o’ him, said Meg..The times are sair 
altered since I wasakinchen-mort. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 
xlii, The kinchins..is the young children that's sent on 
errands by their motbers. 1897 P. Warunc Zales Old 
Regime 231 There yer are now, making tbe woman snivel, 
and you have frightened her kinchins too : 

2. alivzb. in kinchin-lay, the practice of stealing 
money from children sent on errands. Also fg. 

1838 Dickens O. 7zuisf xlii, ‘Ain’t there any other line 
open?’ ‘Stop’, said the Jew..‘The kinchin lay’. 1888 
Academy 29 Sept. 203/1 ‘ The detective business‘, which is, 
at the best, the kinchin lay of fiction. 

Kincob (kinkgb). £asz Jd. Also king-, 
khem-, keem-, quin-, -kaub, -quaub, -qwab, 


-quab, -caub. [ad. Urdii (Pers) Gla S kiethab.] 


A rich Indian stuff, embroidered with gold or silver; 


also (with @ and f/.), A piece or variety of this. 
171z[see b]. 1786 Art. agst. Hastings in Burke's Wks. 
(1852) VII. 23,(¥.) She would ransack the zenanah. .for 
Kincobs, muslins, cloths. 1813 J. Forses Orvental Alem. 
I. 224 Drawers of crimson and gold Keemcab. 1829 J. 
Sraire Jem, vi. (1890) 86 We had glorious plunder, shawis, 
silks, satins, knemkaubs, money, &c. 184. Mrs. SHERWwooD 
Lady of Manor \11. xxi. 241 Many cushions of the richest 
kinquaub. 1845 StocqueLer Handtk. Brit. India (1854) 210 
Gold and silver brocades, called Kincaubs. 1882 Coruh. 
Mag. Jan. 103 Shawls, scarves, and pieces of silk and kincob. 

b. atirib. 

171z Sfect. (Adzt.), One Isabella colour Kincob Gown, 
flowered with Gieen and Gold. 1781 /udia Gaz. 24 Feb. (Y.), 
A rich Kingcob Waistcoat. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. 
Kirkland 1, 21 That green shaw! with the kincob pattern. 

Kincough, variant of Kinkcouc. 

Kind (kind), 54. Forms: [1 secynde, secynd, 
2-3 i-cunde, i-kunde (2 i-chinde);] 1 eynd, 
2-4 cunde, 2 cuinde, 3 kuinde, kund, 3-4 
kuynde, kunde, 3-5 kende, (5 keende), 3-6 
kynd, 3-7 kinde, 4-7 kynde, (5 kyynde), 3- 
kind. [OE. gecynde n., gecynd fem. and n., f. ge- 
(see I-, Y-) + *cyzd(e:—*kundi-z, f.the root kerz- 
(see Kin 1) + -dz-, Aryan -27-. OE. instances of 
cyud are doubtful, but the prefix disappeared early 
in ME., 1150-1250. 

The only cognate sb. out of Eng. is a doubtful OS. 
gicund (suggested in //ed. 2476). But the adj. ending, 
Goth. -knxds, OS. -cund, OHG. -chund, -kund=O§E, -cund 
‘of the nature of’, is found in the other langs.] 

I. Abstract senses. 

+1. Bitth, origin, descent. Ods. 

arzooo /fyrits ix. 52 (Gr.) Purh clane zecynd pu eart 
cyning on riht. ¢ 1200 Orm1N 7133 An child.. batt shall ben 
piss Ludisskenn king All purrh rihht abell kinde. ¢ 1386 
Craucer Adedib. ® 601 A free man by kynde or by [z. ». of] 
burthe. ¢ 1415 12 Art. Faith (MS. Soc. Antiq.), Iesu Christ 
his owne son through kind. ¢c14z5 Wyn1toun Cyroz. 1x. 
XXVL 41. 2751 His aire that of kynd wes kyng. c 1463 
G. AsHsy Dicta Philos. 122 That they be free. nat bonde in 
kynde. 1649 Mitton Evkon. xxviii. 238 His Grand-mother 
Mary, Queen of Scots, .. from whom he seems to have 
learnt, as it were by heart, or els by kind, .. bis words and 
speeches heer. 

+b. Hence, through the phrases ¢hrough, by, of 
kind: Right of birth, right or position derived 
from birth, inherited right. Ods. 

c1205 Lay. 25043 Heo..nu axed mid icunde [c1275 borb 
cunde] gauel of pissen londe. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2231 
Per nis no mon pat kunde abbe ber to. /d/d. 6664 He adde 
somdel to engelond More kunde ban he ober. /déd. 7276 Wo 
so were next king bi kunde, me clupede himabeling ; 

+2. The station, place, or property belonging to 
one by birth; one’s native place or position; that 
to which one has a natural right; birthright, 


heritage. Obs. 
¢ 888 K. ZE_rrep Bocth. xxv, Seo sunne..secd hire zecynde, 
& stiz6..ufor & ufor 056e hio cymd swa up swa hire yfemest 
gecynde bid [cf. quot. Bocth. Aletr. s.v. Kinp a. 1 c]. 
atzroo O. E. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1086 Normandige pet 
land wzs his gecynde. c1205 Lay. 16279 Pat ich mote .. 
bizite mine ikunde [c1275 cunde]. /did, 21492 Cador cude 
pene wzei be toward his cunde lexi. 1340 Aycnd. 37 Pe 
children. .pet hi heb be spousbreche, berh away be kende. 
+b. That which naturally belongs to or befits 


one. Obs. ; ; 

1470 Henry Wadlace1. 217 Ane Eischemantillit war thi 
kynd to wer. @1670 Sracpinc 770d, Chas. / (Spald. Cl.) 
1. 199 Thay took ane of the tounes cullouris of Abirdein, and 
gave it to the toune of Abirbrothokis soldiours..quhilk wes 
not thair kynd to cary. : ; F 

3. The character or quality derived from birth 
or native constitution; natural disposition, nature. 
(Common down to ¢1600; in later use rare, and 


blending with sense 4.) 
c898 K, creep Beet. xxxiv. § 11 pastanas..sint stillre 
gecynde & heardre. /di/. xxxv. § 4 gif hio hire cynd 
[Bodt. MS. gecynd] healdan wille, ¢1175 me 5r 
(=2 
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ee fis is of swule cunde, pet [etc.]. ¢1200 Ormin 2675 
Marjess child wass mann & Godd, An had i twinne kinde. 
aiaag Ancr. R. 120 He uorleosed monnes kunde, & .. uor- 
schupped him into bestes kunde, c1zg0 Gen. 4 Ex. 189 
‘And euerilc on in kinde good, Dor quiles adam fro sinne 
stod, a1300 Cursor Af. 8452 Pe kind o thinges lerd he, 
3ath o tres, and gress fele. 1387 Treviss //igden (Rolls) 
V1. 131 In Crist beep tweie willes and tweie kyndes of 
pb: Godhede and manhede. ¢ 1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 
12 In some men the bodely kynde is feblid by a soden 
heuynes. @1547 Surrey On Day refusing to dance in 
Tottells Misc. (Arb.) 219 My kinde is to desire the honoure 
of the field. 1590 Spenser /. Q. tt. ti. 36 But young 
Perissa was of other mynd..And quite contrary to her sisters 
kynd. 1697 Dayven Virg. Georg. 1. 326 Sweet Grapes 
degen'rate there, and Fruits .. renounce their Kind. 1784 
Cowrer Tiroc. 6 Th’ associate of a mind Vast in its pow'rs, 
ethereal in ity kind. 1857 Buckie Ciziliz. 1. vill, 525 For 
as to the menthemselves, they merely acted after their kind. 
tb. Of Ais (own) kind: by its (own nature, 
of itself, naturally. Os. rare. 

1399 Lanct, Rich, Redeles wi. 19 pis beste, of his kinde, 
Secheth and sercheth po schrewed wormes. 1530 RASTELL 
Bk. Purgat. uw. x, Vhe soule shall..perceyve of hys owne 
kynde. 1978 Lyre Dordvens u. Ix. 227 Myssope groweth 
not of his owne kinde in this countrey, 1610 Sitaxs. Sem. 
a i. 163 Nature should bring forth, Of it owne kinde, all 
oyzon. 

+@. Zo do (or work) one's kind: To act accord- 
ing to one’s nature; to do what is natural to one; 
spec. to perform the sexual function. Ods. 

¢ 1230 (lai Meid. 25 Leas-e pen beastes 3ct, for peos dod 
hare cunde..in a time of be jer. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 
6576 Pat water dude uorp is kunde & was cucre waste, 
Jbid. 8353 Mid wimmen of painime hii dude hor foule 
kunde. ¢1430 Hymns Virg. 83 De kinde of childhode 
y dide also, Wip my felawis to fijzte and prete. 1554-9 
Songs & Ball, (1860) 1 Fortune worketh hut her kynde, To 
make the joyfull dolorus. a161z2 Hakixncton Salerne’'s 
Regim. (1634) 36 The stones of young beasts that be not 
able to doe their kinde. 1647 noire Poems 184 Let 
froward dust then do its kind. 

+a. Zo grow (also go, swerve, etc.) out of kind: 
To lose the character appropriate to one’s birth 


and family; to degenerate. Ods. 

@ 1547 SURREY Eneid U1, 714 Neoptolem is swarved out 
of kind. 1549 Coverbate, etc. Arasm. lar. fleb. 20 
Neither dyd loseph growe out of kynde, & become volike 
his auncestours in faith. 1573 Tusser /Zsé. (1878) 100 So 
garden with orchard and hopyard.. That want the like 

cnefit, growe out of kinde. 1587 GotpixG /e Moruay xvi. 
254 God created man to be to him as a child, and man ts 
growne out of kinde. 

+ 4. Nature in general, or in the abstract, regarded 
as the established order or regular course of things 
(rerum nalura). Warely with ¢he. Freq. in phr. 
favv or course of kind. Obs. (exc. as conscious 
archaism.) 

¢888 K. Ecrrep Boeth. xiv. §1 On swide lytlon hiera 
ha:fd seo zecynd genos. /bid?. avi. § 3 Seo secynd hit 
onscunad part [ete.]. c1azo /éalt Meid. 45 Ichulle halde 
me hal burh be grace of godd, as cunde me makede. a1300 
Cursor A 28491 Ic .. haf i broken .. pe lagh o kynd thoru 
licheri. 1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls) 1.335 Kynde brynzep 
hem [barnacle-geese] forp wonderliche out of trees, as it were 
kynde worchynge ajenst kynde. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb ) 
xNaii. 144 Many... diez for pure elde withouten sekeness, 
when pe kynde failez, ?a1432 Lyvc. Tivo Alerch. 75 So 
strong of nature is the myhty corde. Kynde is in werkyng 
aful myhty lorde. 1583 I. Wa1sos Centurie of Loue|xxviu, 
Venus..will have it so That Louers wanting sight shall 
followe kinde. 1596 Suaxs. Jferch. V. 1. ili, 86. 1674 
N. Fairrax Bulk x Selv. Contents. God holds us by laws of 
kind as we do others by those of right. /Afd. 124 Those 
bounds that Dame Kind before had pitcht upon. 1868 
Morris Earthly Pur. }. 90 O ye who sought to find 
Unending life against the law of Kind. 

+b. Phrases. By (¢y way of), of, through, 
‘rarely in) kind, by nature, naturally ; agazzst¢ or 
out of kind, contrary to, or in violation of, nature. 

In these phrases the distinction between 3 and 4 tends to 
fade away. 

a1000 Boeth. Metr. xiii. 17 Para micles to feola..wind wid 
secynde. arooo //ymus vii. 24 (Gr.) Pin weorc .. purh 
secynd clypiad and crist heriad. a1z1z1 O. &. Chron. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1107 Maneze szedon bet ht on bam monan 
. .tacna zesawon, & ongean cynde his leoman wexende & 
waniende. ¢ 1200 OrMIN 2320 All swa ma3z3 Godd don be 
full wel To childenn gz@ness kinde. arzazag Leg. Kath. 297 
Engles & sawlen, purh bet ha bigunnen, Ahten..endin purh 
cunde. a1300 Cursor Js. 2389 Oute of kind pe sin was 
don. ¢1384 Cuaucer H, Fame 1. 241 Every Ryver to the 
see Enclyned ys to goo by kynde. ¢1386 — Frankl. T. 40 
Wommen of kynde desiren libertee. 1493 Festivadl (1515 
66, At mydnyghte our lorde was borne, for by kynde all 
thynge was in peas and rest. 1575 Gam. Gurton in 
Hazl. Dodsley 111. 210 She is given to it of kind, 1658 
F Jones Ovid's /bis 55 When bloud toucheth bloud in this 

<ind, it is ahominable out of kind, 1714 Gay Sheph. Weck 
Thursday 37 Last Valentine, the day when birds of kind 
Their paramouts with mutual chirpings find. 179z Burns 
She's Fair & Fause ii, Nae ferlie tis tho’ fickle she prove, 
<A woman has’t hy kind. 

+ 5. Natural state, form, or condition. Ods. 

arooo Boeth. Aetr. xxviii. 62 Sona gecerred ismere .. on 
his azen gecynd, weorded to wetere. a1340 HampoLe 

Psalter cxviii. 70 Mylk in pe kynd is fayre & clere, bot in 
lopirynge it waxis soure. @ 1380 S/. Awébrose 533 in Horstm. 
Altengl. Leg. (1878) 16 His face .. lyk to snouh hit wox al 
whit, But aftur to his oune kynde [L. ad suam sfecieu) 
turned hit. ¢1400 Maunpey. (Roxh.) iv. 12 Pan sall scho 
turne agayne to hir awen kynde [F. es¢at] and be a woman 
[cf 14 in to hir riz3t schappe, F. fomsme), = 

+b. / kind, in proper or good condition; oz 
of kind, out of order, in bad condition. Oés. 
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1393 Laxcu P. Pd. C. ut. 247 Thi kyngdom porw here 
Couetyse wol out of kynde wende. c14q00 Laufranc's 
Cirurg. 2 Of a wounde bollid and out of kynde. 1602 Carew 
Cornwall 31 Vhe countrie people long retained a conceit, 
thar in summer time they weare out of kind, 1623 CockERAM 
it. s.v. /svan AKiner, Salmon, which is ever in kind all 
times of the yeare. 

+8. A natura] quality, property, or characteristic. 

c88B8 K. Errrep Boeth. xxxiii. § 5 Vdwitan seczad pat 
hio [sio sawul] habbe prio gecynd. .. Twa para gzecynda 
habbad netenn swa same swa men. c1220 Sestiary 15 An 
oder kinde he haucd, wan he is ikindled Stille lid de leun. 
a 122g dncr. &. 126 pe pellican..haued anoder cunde: pet 
is. pet hit is euer leane. ¢1340 Hampote /rose 77.8 The 
bee has thre kyndis. Ane es that schoesncuer ydill. c1400 
Mavunvey. (1839) xxx. 302 And thei han this kynde [F. 
nature) that thei lete nothing ben empty among hem. 

+7. Gender; sex; = Kin} 7. (1... genus.) Obs. 

a1000 Pharnix 356 God ana wat..hu his xecynde by3d, 
wifhades pe weres. a2 1380 Virgin Antioch 387 in Lorstin. 
Altengl. Leg.(1878) 32 Into wyn Crist torned be watur, And 
nou he leuep not beohynde For to chaunge monnes kynde 
(L. sexum). 1393 Laxcu. 7. 22. Civ. 339 As adiectif and 
substantyf wnite asken, Acordaunce in kynde, in cas and in 
numbre. 1§51 Rosixson tr. Alore'’s Utopia 1. ix. (1895) 293 
All they which be of the male kind..sitte before the goodman 
of ye house, and they of the female kynde before the zoodwyfe. 
1584 Cocas /laven Health (1636) 136 b, The opinion which 
some hold, that every hare should bee of buth kindes, that is, 
male and female. 1590 Srexser F. Q. ul. il. 4 To aske..what 
inquest Made her disseinble her disguised kind. 

+b. Vhe sexual organs. (L. natura.) Obs. rare. 
¢1000 JELFRIc Gen. in. 23 Sem and lafeth..belieledon 
heora faederes zecynd [cf 22 Zesxccapu]. a1zag Life Adam 
t10 in Horstm. Adtengl. Ley. (1878) 149 Aiper of ober 
aschamed was And hiled her kinde wip more and gras. 
te. The senien. Obs. rare. 

1450 Myrc 1046 Take also wel in mynde, jef pou haue 
sched pyn owne kynde Slepynge or wakynge. 1552 Hutoer, 
Kynde naturall of euerye thynge, semen. 

8. ‘The manner or way natural or proper to any 
one; hence, mode of action; manner, way, fashion. 
Freq. in phr. 72 asy, no, some, that, this kind; in 
a kind, in away. Common in 17thc.; now arch. 

agoo VU. FE. Martyrol. 25 Dec. 2 Py Zeare manig seah . 
lamb spacan on meunisc zecynde. a 1000 Salomon & Sat. 
49, Swa donne feohted se feond on feower zecynd. a 1330 
Roland 4 V. 310 Vraunches of vines Charls sett, In niarche 
monep...As was pe rizt kende. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer 7raylus i, 
go4 (355) Pis byng stant al in anoper kynde. 148 Caxias 
G. deta Tour xxi Liij, An ordenaunce of a Poche sauage 
and wyld zuyse and ageynst the kyndeof the tyme. ¢ 1560 
A. Scort Poems (S. TS.) iti. 4 Cast jow to conquciss luve 
ane vpir kind. 1593 Drayton £clogucs x. 71 The Birds 
and Beasts yet in their simple Kinde Lament for me. 1631 
Gouce God s Arrows wi. § 75. 325 Such was Deborahs and 
Baraks kind of praising God. 1646 Evance .Vodle Ord. 29 
The woike..tended in a kinde to Gods honour. 1691 T. 
H[ace) Ace. Mew /nvent. 31 Deing in no kind desirous that 
his Majesty should be under any Obligation. 1709 StreLe 
Tatler No. 47 3,1 have done Wonders in this Kind. 1766 
Forpyce Serm. Ing. Won: Pref., Nothing in the kind .. 
having been endeavoured hefore. 1803-6 Worpsw. /nfiina- 
tions vi, Vearnings she hath in her own natural kind. 1859 
Tesxyson Elaine 321 Mirthful he, hut in a stately kind. 

9. Character as determining the class to which 
a thing belongs (cf. sense 13); generic or specific 
nature or quality; esp. in phr. 2 kind rendering 
L. 12 genere or in specte), used with reference to 
agreement or difierence between things, and freq. 
contrasted with 2 degree. 

1628 Foro Lover's AMcd. ui. iii, Pray, my lord, [Gives the 
paper-plot| Hold and observe the plot; ‘ts there express‘d 
In kind, what shall be now express dinaction. 1663 BuTLer 
Hud. 1. iii 1279 Though they do agree tn kind, Specifick 
difference we find. 1665 Bovte Occas. Refl. u. itt. (1849) 
104 “Tis all one..whether our Afilictions be the same with 
those of others, in Kind, or not Superiour to them in Degree. 
1827 Pottok Course T. vin, All faith was one: in object, 
not inkind, The difference lay. 1868 Netitesnip Srowuning 
ili. 105 There are such wide differences in degree as to con- 
stitute almost differences in kind. 

II. A class, group, or division of things. 

In this branch the senses of &¢vd originally ran closely 
parallel with those of Kix; but later usage has so differ- 
entiated the words that there is now very little oveilapping. 

10. A race, or a natural group o! animals or 
plants having a common origin; = Kix] 5. Cf. 
MANKIND, ete. 

888 K. Evrrep Boeth. xxxv. § 4 Nis nan gecynd be wid 
hire scippendes willan winne huton dystz mon. 971 Blicki, 
How. 37 Ne forseoh pu nzfre pine zecynd. @1000 Elene 
735 Ne mag per manna zecynd of eordwegum up <eferan. 
@1300 Cursor J. 14909 (Gott.) Pat he for manes [Coft. 
mans] kind wil dei. 13.. Leg. Rood 145 Til God pat dyed 
for vch a kuynde For Monnes kuynde deyde. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 4300 Goddes son of heuyn..come to our kynde 
throgh a cleane Maydon. @1§77 Six T. SmitH Cosmurzv. 
Eng. 11633) 25 Without this society of man and woman the 
kind of man could not longendure. 1592 Suaxs. Ven. 4 Ad. 
1018 Till mutual oveithrow of mortal kind. 1610 — Temp. 
v. i. 23 My selfe, one of their kinde. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 
vi. 73 As when the total kind Of Birds..Came sumniond 
over Eden. 1697 Drvoex Virg. Georg. 1. 05 Whence 
Men, a hard laborious Kind were born. 1726 G. Rowerts 
4 Vrs. Voy. 133 They would sooner starve than eat any 
Thing that lived upon human Kind. 1774 Gotpsm. .Vat. 
Hist. (1862) I. 239 ‘The Rabbit kind. 178% Cowrer Sask 
y. 69 The sparrows..often scared As oft return. a pert 
voracious kind. 1816 Byron C/. Har. ut. xxxi, Each..a 
ghastly gap did make In his own kind and kindred. 1876 
Morris Sigurd ui. 212 The cunning of the Dwarf-kind. 

Used in poetry, with defining word, in the 
general sense of ‘race’. 

1362 Lanct, P. P/. A. xt. 232 Poule pe apostil pat no pite 


{ 
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ne hadde, Cristene kynde to kille to debe. 1599 Suaxs. 
flen V, 11. i. Bo Fetch forth the eae OF Cen 
kinde. 1735 SoMervitte Chase tit. 3¢9 I hus Man innum‘rous 
Engines forms, t’ assail The savage Kind. 1739 Cottins 
fp. Hanmer 138 Poets ever were a careless kind. 1847 
Emerson /oems (1857) 207 The men are ripe of Saxon kind 
To build an equal state. 
+e. A class (of human beings or animals) of 
the same sex; a sex in collective sense). Obs. 
1ssz Hutorrs.v, Serus famineus, womankinde, or the 
femalekynde. 15964tr. Jewels Apol, Ded , J.’s Wks. Parker 
Soc.) 51 Besides the honour ye have done to the kind of 
women .. ye have done pleasure to the author of the Latin 
wotk. 1697 Drvotx Virg. Georg. i. 332 Far from the 
Charms of that alluring Kind. 1735 Pore £p. Lady 207 In 
Men, we various Ruling Passions find; In Women, two 
almost divide the kind. 

+11, A subdivision of a race of the same descent; 
a family, clan, tribe, etc. Also (with possessive 
pron., One’s family, clan, kin, or kinsfolk. 
= Kin] 1, Kinpnep 2. Obs. 

©1205 Lay. 23176 King heo wolden habben of seoluen 
heore cunden. 1297 R. Grovc. (Rolls) 3434 King he was of 
wesisex, & is ofspring al so, & atte laste pulke kunde alle 
pe obere wan per to. 13.. Minor L'oems Jr. Vernon Als. 
24) At pe grete day of dome.. pei schul sitte on twelf 
sexes wel And lugge be twelf huyndes of Israel. 1913 
Doucias “ness xu. xiii 111 The kynd of men discend from 
thir ‘Troianis, Mydlyt with kyn of the Italianis. 1596 
Datceymece tr, Leslie's // ist. Scot. 1. 76 Vhe affectione that 
ilk had to hisawne kinde. 1697 Drvoen I:rg. Georg. i. 
433 Ans Patent Wind, Without the Stallion, propagates the 

ind. 

+b. Offspring, brood, progeny; descendants ; 
=kinl ib, Kinprep 2b. Ods. 

c1o0o Narrat. Angel. Conscript Cockayne) 35 Hyta 
oa oe on weorold biingab ¢ 1260 Gex. & Ex. 650 And 
or he was on werlde led. His kinde was wel wide sped. 
a 1300 Cursor As, 14864 Vr crist suld be born o bethleem, 
o dauid kind. 1393 Laxce. #’. /'. C. xix. 224 A book of be 
olde Jawe, Pat a-cotsed alle couples pat no kynde forth 
hrouhte. ¢ 1460 7ouneley Myst. vi. 21, 1 shall thi seede 
multyply,.. The kynd of the shall sprede wide. 1582 N.T. 
(Rhem.) Acés xvit. 28 Of his kinde also we are, 

+e. A generation; = Kin! 1c, KINDRED 2c. 
Obs. rare. 

«1325 Prose Psalter \xxxviili). 2 Y shal tellen py sobe- 
nesses In my moupe fro hynde to kynde. 1526 Tinvare 
Luke xvi. 8 ‘The chyldren of this worlde are tn their kynde, 
wyser then the chyldren of light [so Geneva 1557]. 

+d. Descent, genealogy; = Kin! id, KINDRED 
2d. Obs. rare. 


c1330 R Lrtsxe Chron. Wace (Rolls 363 pys ys pe kynde, 
fro gre til gre, Bytwyaten Eneas & Noe. 

12. The family, ancestral race, or stock from which 
one springs; = Kin! 2, Kinpuen 3. arch. 

a1300 Cursor Af, 10161 Sir loachim o kinges kind Was 
commin. ¢ 1330 Autis & Anil. 8 Here faders were barouns 
hende, Lordynges y-come of grete kende. ¢ 1386 CHaucer 
Sec. Nun's T. 121 Cecilie... Was comen of Romayns and of 
nuble kynde. 1608 Suaks. /'er. vy. i. 68 [If she] came of 
a gentle kind and noble stock. 1724 Ramsay 7ea-t. Alisc. 
(1733 1. 114 My Cromie is a useful cow And she is come 
of a good kyne. 1816 Scott ee xl, The oyster loves 
the dredging sang, For they come of a gentle kind. 1854-6 
Patmore Angel tn //o. W. 1. (1865) 244 Good families aie so, 
Less through their coming of good kind, Than [etc.]. 


13. A class of individuals or objects distinguished 
by attributes possessed in common; a genus or 
species ; also, in vaguer sense: A sort, variety, or 
description. (= L. genus.) Now the chief sense. 

Semething of the kind, something like the thing in 


question; nothing of the kind, nothing at all like it. Of 
a kind, of some sort, not a typical or perfect specimen of the 


aus. 

a 1000 Guthlac 15(Gr.) Of wlite wendad wastma gecyndu. 
a 1300 Cursor AJ, 8040 Vi frut and leef Lath moght man 
sce O quatkin kind was ilk{a] tre. 13.. £. £2. Addit. P. 
B. 507 He..hencned vp an auter..& sette a sakerfyse 
ber-on of vch a ser kynde. c¢1400 Afol. Lol!. go Pe hepun 
men had sex kyndis of similacris. c1400 Destr. 7 roy 8746 
The tabernacle .was the . with triet stones, Of all kyndes. 
1529 Supplic. to King iE.E.1.5.) 22 The Apostle Paul.. 
descrybeth two kyndes of doctrynes. 1652 Cutrrerer Eng. 
Plysic. 8 The most usual Kindes of Apples. 1694 Acc. 
Sev. Late Voy. u. (1711) 79, 1 saw but this one of the Kind. 
1732 Berkery Alciphr. u.§7 Suppose you saw a fruit of 
a new untried kind. 1774 Gotoss. .Wat. /éist. (177 1V. 
321 Of the bear, there are three different kinds. 1845 M. 
Patitson Ess. (1889) 1. 13 Varbarisnis and solecisms of all 
kinds abound. 1862 Trottore Oriey F. xiv. 111 There was 
never anything of the kind before. 1871 Freeman .Vorv. 
Cong. (1876) 1V. xvii. 53 Something of the kind bad been 
done. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) LV. 6 Lefore we can reply 
with exaciness, we must know the kinds of pleasure and the 
kinds of knowledge. 1895 Scot. Anti7, X. 79 They had 
haversacks of a kind with them, hut very little in them. 

b. Eccl. In phrase in (under, + with) one kind, 
both kinds (= med.L. species, referring to each 
of the elements (bread and wine) used in the sacra- 


ment of the Eucharist. 

1539 Act 31 Hen. V/Fi,c. 14 Whether it be necessary .. 
that al men should be communicate with bothe kindes or 
no. 1635 Paciit Christianegr. 1. iii. (1636 104 They must 
communicate in both kindes, both of the bread and the 
wine. @1770 Jortix Sern, (1771) V’. xii. 293 The Church 
of Rome gives the Communion in one kind. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. 111. xi. 16 note, Communion in both kinds 
was certainly usual at this time. 1880 Litttepate Plain 
Reus. xxviii. 76 Christ is received entire under each kind. 


14. Kind of. Later usage transposes the syntac- 
tical relation in such constructions as a// kinds of 
trees = ‘trees of all kinds’, this Rind of thing = 


KIND. 


7a thing of this kind’. For the history of this, see 
Kin ! 6b. 

As the original genitive phrase was in attrib. relation to 
the following sb., the natural tendency is still to treat ad/ 
hind of, no kind of,what kind of etc. like ME. alkin, nakin, 
whatkin, and, hence also, the simple &ind of (collog. £ind 
o’, tind a, kinder), as an attrib, or adj. phrase qualifying 
the sb. Hence the uses in b, c, d 

c1470 K. Estmere 193 in Percy's Rel, He lett for 
no kind of thyng. 15.. Sir Andrew Barton xxxviii. in 
Surtees Mise. (1888) 74 They came fore noe kind of thinge, 
But Sir Andrewe Barton they would see. a1548 Hatr 
Chron., Hen, VI13b, A newe kynde of sicknes came sodenly 
.. into this Isle. @1568 AscHam Scholem, 11, (Arb.) 157 
A grekysh kind of writing. 
Loue xcviii, Learne of me, what kinde a thing is Loue. 
3596 Dataymece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. wv. 244 Vtterlie 
abiecteng al kynd of hope of ony helh. ¢1645 Howett 
Lett. . liv, "I'wixt the rind and the Tree there is a Cotton 
or hempy kind of Moss. 1705 Appison //aly Pref., Vast 
Collections of all Kinds of Antiquities, 1798 FERRIAR 
tllustr. Sterne vi. 166 They must be a different kind of 
people. 1840 Dicxexs O/d C. Shop ii, In a secret, stealthy 
..kind of way. 1857 Mavrice £f. St. Youn ii. 25 See 
whether this is not the kind of thing that he is telling us in 
allofthem. fed. Few people have any notion what kind 
of life many of the poor live. 

b. The feeling that k7vd of was equivalent to 
an adj. qualifying the following sb., led to the tise 
of all, many, other, these, those, and the like, with 
a plural verb and pronoun, when the sb. was 
plural, as in these kind of men have their use. 
This is still common colloquially, though con- 
sidered grammatically incorrect. 

(Cf. the ME. use of alkin, manykin, serekin, etc.: see Kin. 
In quot. 1648, ofher Arn is for the earlier other hin.) 

1382 Wycuir .J/att. xiii. 47 A nette sent in to the see, and 
of alle kynd of fishis gedrynge. 1564 Brief Exam. Bivh, 
It is not lawfull to vse these kinde of vestures. 1585 Lo. 
Burcutey in Leycester Corr. (Camden) 360 Fittest to 
impeche thos kind of havens. x605 SHaxs. Lear tt. ii. 107 
These kind of Knaues I know. a 3648 Lo. Hersert Hex. 
VIII (1683) 543 Because of his Nephew's minority, and 
other kind reasons. 3672 Witkins .Vat. Xelig. 378 Of ver- 
tues containing in their very essence these kind of inward 
felicities. 1681 T. Frarman //eraciitus Ridens No. 43 
(1713) II. 27 Such kind of Pamphlets work Wonders with 
the credulous Multitude. 1797 Hotcrorr Stolberg's Trav, 
(ed. 2) III. Ixxxii. 323 These tia of barracks..are..more 
expensive. J/od, What kind of trees are those? 


c. A kind of..; A sort of..; a (person or thing) of 
a kind; an individual that is, or may be, included 
in the class in question, though not possessing its 


fll characteristics. 

A kind of gentleman and a gentleman of a kind differ 
in that the former expresses approach to the type, admitting 
failure to reach it, while the latter emphasizes the non.-typical 
position of the individual. Hence, a ind of may be used 
as a saving qualification, as in ‘a kind of knave’. 

1591 Suaks. Two Gent, 11. i. 262, I haue the wit to thinke 
iny Master isa kinde ofa knaue. 1598 — Jerry W. 1. i. 
215 Where is as ‘twere a tender, a kinde of tender, made 
a farre-off by Sir Hugh here. 1670 Narsoroucu Fruni, 
in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 81 Very little Grass, 
the Woods are so thick; much kind of long sedgy Grass. 
1719 De For Crusoe it. xvi, I... thought myself a kind of 
amonarch. 1734 tr. Nollin's Anc. Hist. \1827) 11. 1. rr0 
Only a kind of huts were built there. 176: WesLeY Jrm/. 
10 Tene, One, a kind of gentleman, seemed displeased, 1824 
Miss Mitrorp Vrllage Ser. 1. (1868) 94 Dash is a sort of 
a kind of a spaniel. 1832 L. Hunt Poems, Pom/frct's 
‘Choice’, A pretty kind of sort of kind of thing. 1860 
‘Tynoatt Gla’. 1. ix. 62 The rock..bent by the pressure so 
as to form a kind of arch. 

d. collog. Kind of (vulgarly kind 0’, kind a’, 
hinder, etc.) is sed adverbially: In a way, as it 
were, to some extent. 

The adverbial use arises out of the adjectival: cf. ‘She 
was a mother of a &ind to me’, ‘She was a &ind of mother 
to me’, ‘she 47d o’ mothered me’. E 

1849 Dickens Dav, Cofp. \xiii, ‘Theer’s been kiender a 
blessing fell upon us’, said Mr. Peggotty. 1857 Hottaxp 
Bay Path x. 120, 1 kind a’ backed him down, I thought. 
1861 Lever One of them xvi. 125 This is a kinder droll 
way to welcome a friend. 1871 ALEXANDER Fohuny Gibb 
ix. (1892) 56 He’s jist a kin’ 0’ daumer’t i’ the heid like. 
1885 Howetts Silas Lapham (1891) 1. 105 Didn’t you like 
the way his sack-coat set?.. kind of peeling away at the 
lapels? 1889 Botprewooo Rebbery under Arims xxxi, 
I kinder expected it. Afod. Sc. It had a kind o’ sour taste. 


15. J kind (rendering L. 2x specie: see SPECIE). 
a. In the very kind of article or commodity in ques- 
tion; usually of payment: In goods or natural 


produce, as opposed to money. 

1622 Bacon Hen. V1, Mor. & Hist. Wks. (Bohn, 1860) 
426 He did..give the goods of all the prisoners unto those 
that had taken them; either to take them in kind, or com- 
pound for them. 1670 Watton Lives 11. 125 His very Food 
and Raiment were provided for him in kind. 1727 Swirt 
To Earl of Oxford, The farmers.. Force him to take his 
tythes in kind. @186z Buckte Crviliz. (1869) III. v. 329 
Their revenues were mostly paid, not in money, but in 
kind, such as corn, wine and cattle. : 

b. Of repayment: In something of the same 


kind as that received. Chiefly fg. ; 

1726 G. Roperts 4 Vrs. Voy. Ded. Aij, Obligations you 
havelaid me under,..1 despair of everhaving the Opportunity 
to return them in Kind. 1819 Scott /vanhoe xlt, The best 
of them are most willing to repay my follies in kind. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. iv. 199 Yhese incursions were 
more than repaid in kind. 


Til. 16. attrib. and Comé., as }ki‘nd-blind a., 
blind by nature; + kindlike @,, of like nature or 


1583 T. Watson Centurie of | 
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character; natural; kind payment, payment in 
kind, or in natural produce instead of coin. 

1608 Sytvester Du Bartas u. iv. 1v. Decay 923 Imitating 
right The *Kinde-blinde Beast [the mole], in russet Velvet 
dight. 1579 J. Stuspes Gaping Gulf B viij b, Shall a French 
hart be *kindlike enough to rule our Queene? 1823 Scotr 
Quentin D. vii, It was but natural and kindlike to help 
your young kinsman. 1828 P. Cunnincuam NV. S. Wales 
(ed. 3) II. 81 ‘The Rank establishment .. will, in all proba- 
bility, ultimately ex1irpate even *kind payments in part. 
1883 G. Cutter in Trans. Highland Soc. Agric. Ser. 1. 
XV, 7 That part of my district in which the kind payment 
is most developed. 

Kind (kaind), a. Forms: 1 seeynde (?eynde), 
3 i-cunde, kunde, 3-4cunde, kuynde; 4-5 
kende, 5 keend; 3-6 kynde, 3-7 kinde, 4-6 
kynd, 3- kind. ([OE. gecynde (:—OTeut. *ga- 
hundjo-z), f. *gakundt-, gecynd nature, Kinb sé,] 

I. Natural, native. 

+1. Of things, qualities, etc.: Natural, in various 
senses. Oés. a. That is, or exists, in accordance 
with nature or the usual course of things; = 
KINDLY a. 1a. 

¢888 K, JEctrreo Boeth. xxxix. § 10 Pone dead pe eallum 
monnum is gecynde to folianne. ¢1250 Gen. & Ax. 78 His 
firme kinde dei.. Of foure and twenti time ri3t; Des frenkis 
men .. It nemnen ‘un iur natural’. ¢ 1290 S¢. Wichacl 563 
in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 315 Ti-tweone somer and wyncer..panne 
is pe bondre kuynde [nov. ¢1320 Sir Beucs (MS. A) 3662 
Kende hit is, wimman te be Schamfaste and ful of corteisie. 
€1330 R. Bruxxe Caron. Wace \Rolls) 10610 Of hym more 
men fynde In farre bokes, als ys kynde, Pan we haue in bys 
lond. 1579 Gosson Efphem. Phialo, It is but kinde for 
a Cockes heade to breede a Combe. 

+b. Implanted by nature; innate; inherent; = 
KINDLY a. 1b. Const. 0, for, or dat. Ods. 

Beowulf 2696 Ellen cydan, creft and cendu, swa him 
secynde wes. c¢1000 Czdion’s Gen. 2771 (Gr.) Swa him 
cynde weron. ¢ 1z00 Orin 8336 Herode king, . . wass ifell 
mann inoh, & well it wass himm kinde. 1362 Lanxcr. P. PZ, 
A. 1, 127 ‘Yit haue [ no kuynde knowing’ quod I, ‘ hou 
most teche ine betere’, ¢1430 /’ol. Rel. & L. Poems 198 
And how kinde and propir it is to pee, ..On hem to haue 
mercy and pitee. 1522 }orld § Child in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 
245 <All recklessness is kind for thee. ‘ 

+e. Naturally pertaining to, or associated with, 
a person or thing; proper, appropriate, fitting; = 
Kinpiy a. 1c. In later use const. for. Obs. 

aroo0 Goeth. Metr. xiii. 63 Od his eft cymed per hire 
yfemesd bid eard gecynde. 1297 R. Groue. (Rolls: 5900 Pat 
child..dude is kunde fulphede. @ 1300 Cursor JZ, 9380 Til 
alkin thing he gafe, Pair kinde scrud al for to haue. ¢ 3374 
Cuaucer Trey/us 1v. 768 (740) How sholde a plaunte or 
lyues creature, Lyue with-oute his kynde noriture? ¢2400 
Destr. Troy Prol. 7a A Romayn.. That Cornelius was cald 
to his kynde name. 1540 Hyror tr. Vives? Iustr. Chr. 
Worm. (1592) X ij, No honest women .. but such as be sham- 
lesse, and worthy of kind rebuke. 1663 J. Brat ef. in 
Boyle's Wks. (1772) V1. 357 What hay is kindest for sneer 
1694 Westmacotr Script. Herb. 9 Cyder is a kind vehicle 
and proper menstruum for medical matters. f 

+2. a. Belonging to one by right of birth, 
descent, or inheritance; lawful, rightful; = KinpDLy 
a. 2. Obs. 

a1000 Daniel 3 zefregn ic Hebreos .. cyningdom habban, 
swa him gecynde was. cx1zos Lay. 18158 Nim bu pene 
kine-helm; he is pe icunde. ¢132z0 Sir Beues (MS. A) 
2940 3if ich mizte wib eni ginne Me kende eritage to 
winne. ¢1470 Hesry IVadlace x. 1055 And tak the croun; 
till ws it war kyndar, To bruk for ay, or fals Eduuard it war. 
1570 Satir. Poems Reform. xiii. 130 5e .. Baneist his Gud. 
schir from his kynde heritage. 

+b. Native (country or language). Ods. 

c1250 Gen. & Ex. 1279 [It] was no3t is kinde lond. 13.. 
R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7544 (MS. 8) In be world ne is..countrey 
none Pat he ne holdep his kynde speche, bote engelond now 
one. c1440 Exg. Cong. Jrel.7 Man thynkyth no Place so 
Myrry lyghtly as in his Kynd Place. 1513 Douctas Exneis 
v. xiil, 82 As thi kind ground and cuntre naturale. 

+3. Of persons. Oés. a. Lawful, rightful (lord, 
heir, tenant, etc.). Cf. Kinpby a. 3. 

a1ooo Socth. Mctr. i. 6 Gotan .. hefdan him xecynde 
cyningas twesen. a 1100 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1014, 
Him nan leofre hlaford nzre ponne heora gecynde hlaford. 
1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 6429 Pe kunde eirs to bitraye. ¢ 1320 
Sir Benes (MS. A) 1398 Ariseb vp..And wolcomep 3o0ur 
kende lord. c1440 Sone Flor. 1259 And crowne Mylys my 
brodur.. For kyndyst heyre ys hee. : 

+b. Native; = KinpLy a. 3b. Also with Zo. 
rare. Obs. 

1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 85x Many kundemen of pis lond 
Mid king Leir hulde also. /4fd. 937 be kunde vole of be 
lond adde to hom onde. 1375 BarBour Bruce 1x. 448 Thai 
war kynde to the cuntre. 

+c. Having a specified character by nature, or 
a specified status by birth; by birth, natural, born. 

1350 Hill. Palerne 241 A kowherde, sire, of pis kontrey 
is my kynde fader. Jéia@. 513 Pouz3h he were komen of no 
ken, but of kende cherls. 1484 Caxton Fables of /Esop v. 
v, Suche supposeth to be moche wyse whiche is a kynd and 
avery foole. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 63, I thought 
no lesse..that you would proue such a kinde kistrell. 

+d. Related by kinship; of kin (40); one’s own 

(people). Ods. 

3297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 8240 Pe sarazins..wende toward 
antioche, to helpe hor kunde blod. 1387-8 T. Usk Jest, 
Lovet. vi. (Skeat) |. 49 How turned the Romaine Zeodories 
fro the Romaines, to be with Haniball ayenst his kind 
nacion. 109 Baxctay Shyp of Folys (1874) 1. 285 Than 
shall he rewarde them in heven right gloriously So mayst 
thou be callyd unto thy maker kynde. 

II. Of good birth, kind, nature or disposition. 


KIND. 


(Sense 4 forms the link between LandII. Cf. L. generdszs.) 

4. +a. Well-born, well-bred, of generous or gentle 
birth, gentle (04s.). b. Ofa good kind; hence, good 
of its kind, having the natural (good) qualities 
well developed. Now only dra/. Cf. Kinny a, 4. 

¢ 1280 Gen. & Ex. 1451 Ysaac he let al his god, For he was 
bigeten of kinde blod. ¢1300 S¢. Afargarete 2 bore heo 
was in Antioche, icome of cunde blod. 1393 Lancet. P. Pé. C. 
nt. 29 Ne oncroked kene porne kynde fygys wexe. a 1400-50 
Alexander 2459 Pai crosse ouir toward be kyng, as kyndmen 
(Dubé. WS. kene men} suld. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 
58 ‘The kindest Mastife, when he is clapped on the back, 
fighteth best. a1656 Hates Gold. Rem. (1688) 218 As 
Men graff Apples and kind fruits upon Thorns. 1756 P. 
Browne Yamaica 136 It is a hardy and kind pasturage. 
1890 Gloucester Gloss., Kind, healthy, likely, in perfection, 
thriving. A kind barley is ope that malts well. 1891 S. C. 
ScRIVENER Our Fields & Cities 143 Vhe cultivation so far 
having been perfect, the barley crop will be ‘kind’. 

5. Of persons : Naturally well-disposed ; having 
a gentle, sympathetic, or benevolent nature; ready 
to assist, or show consideration for, others; 
+ generous, liberal, courteous (0és.). Also of dis- 
position. (This (with c andd) is now the main sense.) 

a 1300 Cursor AM. 20033 Sua kind. ar pou Pat pou nu will 
mi wila-lou. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's T. 796 How gentil and 
how kynde Ye semed, by youre speche, and youre visage. 
€1430 Syr Tryam.240 An olde knyght.. hat curtes was 
and kynde. 1567 Gude & Godlie B.(S.'1.S.) 19 We thank 
our God baith kynde and liberall, 1610 SHaxs. Jef. m1. 
iii. 20 Giue vs kind keepers, heauens. 1681 Drypen S/. 
Friar Prol.1 Now, luck for us, and a kind hearty pit. 1732 
Pore Ef. Cobam 1. 110 Who does a kindness, is not there- 
fore kind. 1781 Cowrer Truth 251 Some mansion .. By 
some kind, hospitable heart possessed. 1849 Macavcay 
Hist. Eng. iit! 1. 424 We have... become, not only a wiser, 
but also a kinder people. 

Jig. 1576 Gascoicne Philomene (Arb.) 98 Could no kinde 
coale, nor pitties sparke Within thy brest be plaste. 1634 
Marton Comtzs 187 Such cooling fruit As the kind hospitable 
Woods provide. 1676 Devoen Anzengz. 1. i. 1502 Your 
kinder Starsa Nobler Choice have giv’n. 1704 Pore Windsor 
For. 53 {n vain kind seasons swell'd the teeming grain. 1840 


, Dickexs Old C.Shopi, Night is kinderin thisrespect than day. 


+b. Well or favourably disposed /o; bearing 


good will Zo. Oés. 

1664 Cuas. If in Cartwright A/adasre (1894) 375 The Conite 
de Gramont will give you this,and he will tell you how kind 
Iam toyou. 1666 Sir J. Tarsor Leé. in Slingsby's Diary 
(1836) 369, I hope you are not soe little kind to mee as to 
censure this freedome I use. 1680-90 Tempce £ss.,/reland 
Wks. 1731 I. 125 It is. little to be hoped, that a Breach witb 
Spain should make us any kinder to the War than we were. 

e. Exhibiting a friendly or benevolent disposition 
by one’s condtict 4o a person or animal. Also fg. 

¢1315 SHOREHAM go Ha wole be the so kende, He wole be 

fo to thyne fon, And frend to thyne frende. 1362 Lanai. 
f, Pl, A. x1. 243 Pat is, iche cristene man be kynde to ober, 
And sipen hem to helpe. ?1§07 Comsunyc. (W. de W.) 
B iij, Euer the kynder to me thou arte The more unkynder 
lam agayne. 3590 Suaks. Afids. NV. 1.1. 167 Be kinde and 
curteous to this Gentleman. 1606 — Axt. § Cl. m1. ii. 40 
The Elements be kind to thee. 1707 Lavy M. W. Montacu 
Let. to Anne Wortley 2 May, 1 hope you intend to be kinder 
to me this summer than you were the last. 1807 CraBBe 
Par, Reg. i. 842 Kind to the poor, and ah! most kind to 
me. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge (1849) 96/1 ‘You had as 
good be kinder to me’..said Hugh. j/od. They were ex- 
ceedingly kind; they insisted upon our staying till our 
clothes were dry. 

d. Of action, language, etc.: Arising from or 
displaying a kind disposition. 

1400 Destr. Troy 2155 Myche comforth he caght of baire 
kynd speche. 1551 CrowLey Pleas. & Pain 27 You..gaue 
me wordis curteyse and kynde, 1670 Eart ANGLEsEY in 
12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 15 My sonne is at 
Newmarket .. or else would acknowledge your Ladyship’s 
kind mention of him. 1779-8: Jounson ZL. P., Ali/ton Wks. 
Il. 134 /aradise Lost broke into open view with sufficient 
security of kind reception. 1846 TENNyson in J/ez. (1897) 
239 Your kind letter gave me very sincere pleasure, 

6. Of persons, their actions, etc.: Affectionate, 
loving, fond; on intimate terms. Also ezp/e- 
mistically. Now rare exc. dal, 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 724 Pine sostren ssollep abbe al, vor 
hor herte is so kunde, & pou ssalt vor pin vnkundhede be 
out of al min munde. ¢1350 IVrl/. Palerne 3474 Wib 
clipping & kessing & alle kinde dedus. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 4b, If they had ben kynde & louynge to 
god. 1594 Constante Diana vin. i, Women are kind by 
kind, but coy by fashion. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India & P. 
110 The next Moon their Women flock to the Sacred Wells; 
where, they say, it is not difficult to persuade them to be 
kind. 1704 Pore Axufusr 52 Do lovers dream, or is my 
Delia kind? 1735 — £f. Lady 94 A Spark too fickle, or 
a Spouse too kind. 1825 Brockett, Azra, intimate—not 
kind, at enmity. 1870 Tennyson Window 184 Stiles where 
we stay’d to be kind, Meadows in which we met. 

+7. Acceptable, agreeable, pleasant, winsome; 
= Kinniy a. 6. Obs. 

In early use transl. L. gvdtus, which in med.L. had the 
sense of ‘gentle, kind ’as well as its correct sense of ‘pleasing’. 
In later nse passing into fig. use of 5, 5d. 

€1340 Cursor AT. 6509 (Trin.) Pis moyses was dere & kynde 
To god. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu.xcvii. (Tollem. 
MS.), This flexe is nou3t moste stronge, but. .perof is kynde 
[L. gratissimz] vestimentes made for prestes. 1703 Rowe 
Ulyss. 1. 1. 98, I have the kindest Sounds to bless your 
Ear with. 1774 Gopsm. .Vat. Hist. (1862) 1. 15 Lhough at 
a kinder distance. 

8. Grateful, thankful. Ods. exc. dal. 

c14so tr. De Imitatioue u. x. 54 Be kynde perfore for 
a litel pinge, & pou shalt be worpi to take greiter. 1530 
Patsocr. 316/2 Kynde that remembreth a good torne, grat. 


KIND. 


1563 Homilies tt. Time of Prayer 1. (1859) 339 He should 
declare himself thankful and kind, for all those henefits. 
1610 1B. Jonson Alch. v. iv, Sob. Why doe you not thanke 
her Grace? Daf. I cannot speake, for ioy. Sob. See, the 
kind wretch! 1877 NV’. Hi’. Linc. Gloss. s.v., Vm very kind 
to Mrs...’cause she sent ine them coals i’ th’ winter. 

9. dial. or techn. Soft, tender; easy to work. 

1747 W. Hooson Jiner'’s Dict. Uijh, We drive at the 
Vein Head inthe first Place, because there it is likely 
that the Vein may be the most Kind or Leppey. 1823 
Craven Dial. Kind, soft. ‘As kind asa glove.” Atad- 
harled, soft-haired, 1831 J. Hottaxn A/anuf. Metal 1. 
243 lo distinguish between hard and kind steel, that is, 
between steel that has been inore or less carbonated. 1848 
Keary in Frnt. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. u. 429 Vreeders.. are 
now fully alive to the importance of kind hair and good flesh 
in a feeding beast. 1883 Grestry Gloss. Coal Mining 147 
Aind generally signifies tender, soft, or easy to work. 

III. 10. Asady, = Kinpiy. (Here perh, belongs 
the phr. fo dake it kind.) Now collog. or vulgar. 

1607 Snaks. Timon 1. ii. 225, 1 take all, and your seuerall 
visitations So kinde toheart. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 
1. i, Ye.. wha have sae kind Redd up my ravel'd doubts. 
1750 H. Watrore Lets. (1845) (1. 354 Ile took it mae hey 
kind. 1781 Jonnson 3 June in Boswell, Tell him, if he'll 
call on me..! shall take it kind. 1800 Mrs. Hervey 
Mourtray Fam. \1. 102 All this would be nughty well .. 
if Lady C. behaved kind and tenderly to you. 1839 DickENs 
Daz. Copp. xhii, * How kind he puts it] * said Uriah. 

IV. ll. Comé., as kind-minded, -tempered, 
-thoughted, -wrlted; kind-contending; kind-cruel. 

1377 Laxcc. 2. P11. xu. 109 Nantore kan a kynde witted 
man..Come for al his kynde witte to crystendome and be 
saued. 159% SvivesteR De Bartas 1. vi. 48 Pierc't with 
glance of a kinde-cruell eye. 1727-46 Vuomson Suniuner 
39 ‘The kind-temper’d change of night and day. 1728-46 
— Spring 596 The thrush And woodlark o’er the kind- 
contending throng Superior heard. 1858 Faser Sir. 
Confer. (1870) 25 The kind-thoughted man has no..self- 
importance to push. 

+ Kind, v. Obs. rare. 

1. [app. f. prec. adj.) ¢rans. ? To treat kindly. 

a14§0 Aut. de la Tour (1868) 112 The hynde.. whanne the 
moder of other bestis be slaine, yet wolle she gladly of her 
gentille nature norishe the yonge..and kindithe hein tille 
they may susteine hem self. 

2. [f. Kinp sé.] In fa. pple. Sprung, begotten. 
? pseudo-arch, 

1596 SrENsER /*. QO. v. v. 40 Not borne Of Bearesand Tygres, 
nor so salvage mynded As that..She yet forgets that she 
of men was kynded. 

Kindcough, erron. variant of KinkcoucH, 

+ Kinded, a. rare. [f. Kinp sd.+ -ep%] In 
comb, Of (such a) kind, as /ean-hinded. 

1601 J. Harrincron Let. in Monthly Rev. XLII. 55 Many 
lean kinded beastes and soine not unhorned. 

Kinder = kind of; see Kinp sh. 14 d. 

Kindergarten (kindo:gaiut’n).  [a. Ger. 
Kindergarten, lit, ‘children’s yarden’.] A school 
for the instrnctton of young children according 
to a method devised by Friedrich Frobel (1782- 
1852), for developing the intelligence of children 
by interesting object-lessons, exercises with toys, 
games, Singing, etc. 

( Johannes Ronge took refuge in England in 1850, and, 
with the assistance of his wife, established at his house 
akinder-garten.” Allibone Dict, Authors.) 

1852 Motrey Corr. (1889 I. v.145 Mary has not yet found 
aschool. We have sent her toa kindergarten. 1854 Ae/. 
to Governor of Connecticut in Encycl. Brit, XVV.80 The 
first kindergarten was opened at Blankenburg, near Rudol- 
stadt, in 1840. 1855 Ronce (t7t/e) Practical Guide to the 
English Kinder Garten, 1878 NV. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 
370 Such as would be of use in a Kindergarten. 

Hence Ki-nderga rten, -ga- rtenize 7/s., to em- 
ploy the kindergarten method ; Ki-nderga:rtener 
(-gartner), a kindergarten teacher; Kinderga-r- 
tenism, the kindergarten system. 

1872 Daily News 1 Aug., You have been reading that article 
on Kinder Gartenism, [1881 Fitcu Lect, Teaching 198 Your 
thorough going Avindergartner.| 1889 Frail. Feinc. 1 Aug. 
410/2 A band of kindergarteners who teach them the rudi- 
ments of education. 1893 J. Stronc New Era xv. 340 
There is..no sectarian way of kindergartening. 

Kinderkin d, obs. variants of KiLDERKIN. 

+Kindhead. Oés. rare. Forms: see Kinp a, 
[f{ KinD a.+-HEAD.] a. Kinship. b. Kindness. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 756 Pe king of scotlonde vor reube 
& for kundhede [v. xr. kundede, kyndehede, kuyndhedel 
Hym nom to hym in to his hows. /47d. 10589 Heyemen 


of engelond..Vor kundede hor herte to king henry bere. 
Ibid. 11834 Vor kundede of hlode. 

Kind-hearted, a. [Kixp a. 11.] Having 
naturally a kind disposition. 

1535 COVERDALE Soug 3 Childr. 67 O geue thankes ther- 
fore vnto _y® Lorde: for he is kynde harted. ¢1600 SHAKS. 
Sonn.x, Be..gracious and kind, Or to thy selfe at least kind 
harted proue. 1681 Drypen Prol/. Univ. Oxford 6 Of our 
sisters, all the kinder-hearted [are] To Edenhurgh gone, 1787 
Sir J. Hawkins Johnson 336 He was by nature a friendly 
and kind-hearted man. 1860 G. H. K. in ae. Lonr. 116 
Donald, kindest-hearted and keenest of stalkers. 

Hence Kindhea‘rtedness. 

1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut, li. 303 That God had no 
pitie nor kindeheartednesse. @1735 ARBuTHNoT Gulliver 
Deyppherd Misc. Wks. 1751 1. 84 Noted for her kindhearted- 
hess to her Husband’s Patients. 1896 Anne Extiotr Zd. 
Harborough 11. 264 All this gratified her importance. ,and 
also her kindheartedness. 


+Kindlaik. Od. rare. [f. Kinp a. +-Latk.] 
Kindness, 


! 
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@ 1400-50 A fexander 2718 Quat bounte pou shewis, Quat 
curtassy & kyndlaike I ken alto-gedire. 

Kindle (kind’l), sd. Forms: 3 kundel, //. 
-les, 4 //. kyndles, -(e)lis, § -yll, kindil, 7, 9 
kindle, (Appears in early ME. (along with the 
cognate KinbLE v.*); app. a deriv. of cyszd=-, stem 
of gecynd, Kixv sé. Cf. G. kind child.] 

+1. a. The young (of any animal), a young one. 
b. collect. A brood or litter (of kittens). Ods. 

¢12z20 Bestiary (Elephant) 620 Danne 3e sal hire kindles 
beren, In water 3e sal stonden. ar2z2z§ Aucr. &. 82 leo is 
neddre kundel. /érd. 200 Pe Neddre of attri Onde haue[d) 
seoue kundles. ¢1380 Wycuir Jf 4s. (1880) 2 Joon baptist 
and crist clepede lien’ ypocritis and serpentis and addir 
kyndles. 1486 Bk. St. cidtans F vj, A Litter of welpis, a 
kyndyll of yong Cattis, 1688 R. Hotme Armoury tt. 132/% 
[A company of] Cats [is] a Kindle. [An error of Holine.] 

2. /a kindle (ot a hare): With young. 

1877 Daily News 23 July 2 A fine hare, and..a doe in 
kindle. od. Advt. 3 pure Belgian hare doves, in hindle. 

Kindle ‘kind’! ,7.! Forms: a. 3 kundlen, 
kindlen. (Ov. kinndlenn), 3-5 kindel(1, kyn- 
dell, -il 1. -yl 1, (4 kinl-, kynl-), 5-6 Kyndle, 
5- kindle (od.Sc. kynnle, kinnle). 8. 4-6 
kendyl, (6 Sc. -yll), 5-6 Sc. -ill. [app. f. ON. 
kynd-a to kindle (¢ravs. and 7/7.) + -1.8: cf. ON, 
kyndzll a candle, torch.] 

In inpst of the senses uf may be added as an intensive. 

1. trans. To set fire to, set on fire, ignite, light 
(a flame, fire, or combustible substance). 

c 1200 OrMIN 16135 Mat lufess fir..Iss kinndledd i pate 
herrle. @1300 £. aa Psalter xvii. g Koles.. Kindled ere of 
him glouand, «¢ 1300 //avelok 915 Stickes kan ich breken 
and krakea, And kindlen ful wel a fyr. 1388 Wveu.tr 
Fide. xv. 4 Ule..boond brondis in the myddis, whiche he 
kyndlid with tier. ¢1475 Ran/Corljear 107 Dame kendill 
on aue fyre. 1484 Caxton Fadles of sl sop i. xiii, [He} put 
to gyder grete llabondance of straws..and kyndeled it with 
fyre, 1582 Staxynurst 7 ners t, (Arb.) 24 Soom doe set 
on caldrons, ovthers doe kendel a bauen, 1607 Snaks. 
Cor. ut. i. 197 Fie, fie, fie, this is the way to kindle, not to 
quench. 1646 Bovir Let. to Marcombes 22 Oct., Wks. 1772 
I. p. xxxi, Vhese two flints are striking such sparks, as are 
likely to kindle a fine bonfire for the English. 1707 Warts 
Hymn ‘Come Maly Spirit, Lleaventy Dove" i, Kindle a 
Flame of sacred Love In these cold Hearts of ours. 173 
Berxecev Aciphr 1. § 1x A man must be a long time 
kindling wet straw intoa vile smothering flaine. 1800 tr. 
Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 49 Kindle the phosphorus with a piece 
of hent tron brought to a state of ignition in the fire. 1863 
Fr. A. Kewupir Resid. in Georgia 31 Lidding the elder 
boys and girls kindle up the fire. 1871 R. H. Huttos &ss. 
II. 122 Wordsworth seeins 10 kindle his own poetic flame 
like a blind man kindling his own fire. 

2. intr, Of a fire, flame, or combustible matter: 


To begin to burn, catch fire, burst into flame. 

@i22z5 Ancr. R. oe Pe sparke..kecched more fur..And 
be deouel blowed to from pet hit erest kundle@. @ 1300 £. £. 
Psalter Axxvii{i]. 25 [21] Fire kindeled ful brinnand pare In 
lacob. 1495 /revisa's Barth. De P, R. xvu. iv. (W.de W.) 
606 Gleymy fatnesse..of this tree Abies kyndlyth full soone 
and brennyth wyth lyght leyle. @ 1533 Ip. Drrners Gold, 
Bk, Al, Aurel. (1546) P iij b, In great thycke and dry busshes, 
the fyres kendle nioste easyly. 1679 Beptor Popish Plot 15 
‘They know not how it {a fire] came to kindle there. 1719 
Youne Susiris u. i, Think not, Mandane, thisa sudden start; 
A flash of love, that kindles and expires, 1820 W. Irvine 
Sketch Bk. 1.45 A spark of heavenly fire..which kindles 
up and hlazes in the hour of adversity. 1848 C. Bronte 

. Eyre xii, My eye..caught a light kindling in a window. 

3. fig. trans. a. To inflame, excite, rouse, inspire 
(a passion or feeling). 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 6791 And sal mi wrath be kindeld sua. 
1380 Wyciir Se/, ks. 11. 240 Pis wolde kyndele oonhede 
and love. @1450 Aut, de la Tour (1268) 64 It is the synne 
of pride, and engenderithe and kendelithe Iechery. 1547-8 
Ordre of Comniznion 9 We kyndle Gods wrathe ouer vs, 
1638 Pentt. Conf. viii. (1657) 235 Kindling in his heart faith, 
whereby he is justified. 1759 Rosertson Hist. Scot. 1. Wks. 
1813 I. 145 he protestant army’, whenever it came, kindled 
or spread the ardour of reformation. 1874 GREEN Short 
Hist. iii. § 5. 141 The wholesale pillage kindled a wide 
spirit of resistance, 

b. To inflame, fire, excite, sttr up (a person, the 
mind, etc.); to make ardent or eager. Const. 


tin (+ of), fo, or with zx, 

a1300 Cursor AM. 109436 (Cott.) Eth es to kindel pat es 
kene. ¢1340 /érd. 15390 (Trin.) Of al venym and of envye 
ful kyndeled he was. cx440 Pol. Rel. § ZL. Poems (ed. 2) 
227/620 Kindele bou me in charitee. @ 1547 SuRREY incid 
u. 131 This kindled us more ezre to enquire. 1600 SHAKs. 
A. Y. ZL. 1.1. 179 Nothing remaines, but that I kindle the 
hoy thither, 1657 Trapp Comm, Nehem, i. 4 These good 
men..by mutual confidence kindle one another. 1775 JOHN: 
son Tax.no Tyr.21 Some discontented Lord..would.. have 
quickly kindled with equal heat a troop of followers. 1824 
Byron Yuan xvi. xli, The thrilling wires Died from the 
touch that kindled them to sound. 1871 R. Etuis Catullus 
xvi. 9 Ht shall kindle an icy thought to courage. 

ce. To arouse or give rise to (t care, trouble, 
etc. (0ds.), war, strife). 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 24149 Ye Anus pat kindeld all pis care. 
€132§ Wetr. Hont. 37 Thai kindel baret wit hachiting. 
¢1470 Golagros §& Gaw. 1121 It semyt he thair contenance 
that kendillit wes care. 1513 DovGLas 42e/s 1x. viii. 99 
As scho thus kyndillis sorow and wo. 1567 Satir. Pocms 
Reform. xi. 48 Throw the is kendlit ciuil weir. 176x HuME 
Hist. Eng. V1. xxix. 151 He took measures for kindling a 
war with England. 1764 Gorpsm. ///st. Eng. mt Lett. 
(1772) I. 95 The wars that were now kindled up hetween 
England and France. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia 
312 Time was gained for kindling the revolution in the 
neighbouring districts. 


| 
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KINDLER. 


4. intr. a. Of passion or feeling (+care or 
trouble): To rise, to be aroused, to be excited. 

¢ 1340 Cursor A. 6791 (Trin. Penne shal my wreche kyndel 
[other MSS. be findeldl. @ 1352 Mixotin /’ol. Poems (Rolls) 
1. 62 Rough-fute riveling, now kindels thi care. a 1400- 
Alexander 2724 Myn angire on bine arrogance sall at 
last kindill. 1508 Dunpar Tua Mariit Wemen 94 Quen 
kissis me that carybald, than kyndillis all my sorow. 1788 
G:nuon Deel. & /. xii, (1869) 11. 553 Their mutual resent- 
ment again kindled. 1845 M. Pattison /ss. (188g) I. 18 As 
their fury kindled, they pushed into the nave of the building. 

b. To become inflamed, ardent, or warm; to 
glow with passion or excitement; to become eager 
or antmated. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 6575 Then Alcanus, the kyng, kyndlit 
in yre. 1§13 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11. 775 The 
(Queene... began 10 kindle and chafe, and speuke sore byting 
wordes. 1666 Buxvan Grace Ab. § 91 The words began 
thus to kindle in my spirit. 1794 Gopwin Cal. Welliams 27 
We are both apt to kindle, warm of resentment, x82z0 W. 
Invienc Sketch Bk. {1.97 He kindled into warmth with the 
ardour of his contest. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gi. MJen 11. 
xii. 383 Very pleasant it was. to see the dear fellow kindle 
at the mention of Hebron and Jerusalem. 

+c. To spread like Itre. Ods. rare. 

21350 St. Matthew 28 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg, 
x aye meruailes of pir mawinettes two Thwrgh all re 
kindeld so. 

5. trans. To light up as with fire; to make 
bright or glowing. Also with sf. 

1715-20 Port /éiad ti. 537 The fires expanding..Shoot 
their long beams, and kindle half the skiex 1852 Mas. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxii, One of those intensely golden 
sunsets which kindle» the whole horizon into one blaze of 
glory. 1860 IlAwtHoRNE Alaré Faun 364 Brilliant costumes 
largely kindled up with scarlet. 188: Freeman Sk, Venice 

5 Fhe mighty campanile of Spalato rises, kindled with the 
jast rays of sunlight. 

b. ixtr. To become glowing or bright like fire. 

1797 CampbiLt. Wounded J/ussar iii, Dim was that eye, 
.. That melted in love, and that kindled in war! 1810 
Soutney A’chama vu. v, The Orient,.. Kindles as it re- 
ceives the rising ray, 1823 F. Citssorp Ascent Alt. Blanc 
23 The western arc of the misty circle kindled, from a rosy 
to a deep reddening glow. 1865 Kincsiry /lerew. xvii. 
i Sear face reddened and his cyes kindled. 

Ilence Kindled (kind'ld) pp/. a. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 275/1 Kynlyd, as fyyr.., accensus, 
succensus. 1§61 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc u. ii. (1847) 
120 ‘The fiery stedes did drawe the flame With wilder ran- 
don through the kindled skies. ¢ 1632 oem in Athenzum 
No, 2883. 121/3 When the furious Doggstair raves through. 
out The Spanish soyle, which sinoakes like kindled flax. 
1767 Sir NY, Joules Seven Fountains in Poents (1777) 48 The 
magick water pierc'd hts kindled brain. 1898 Dazly News 
2 Apr. 5/5 The kindled sentiments of the Spaniards, 

Kindle (kind'l), v4 Now dra/, Forms: 3 
kundlen, 5 kyndlyn, kyndel, -il, (6 -yll), 5-6 
kyndle, 7 kindel(l, 6-8 kindle; 4-6 kendle; 
4 kynel-, kinel-, 5 kynle(n, kinlyn, 8 kinnel, 
9 dial. kinnle, kennel. (Cf. Kixpur sé.] frans. 
Of a female animal: To bring forth, give birth to 
(young). Also fg. 

¢1220 estiary 16 Wanne he is ikindled Stille lid de leun. 
a3226 Ancr. Mh. 328 Kuerich on (sin] kundied more and 
wurse kundles pen pe sulue moder. @1300 £. £. /3alter 
vii. 15 Bihald, he kyneld [v. 7. kineled] un-rightwisnesse, On- 
fang sorwe and bare wickednesse. 1579-80 Nortn J/ularch 
(1895) IL. 275 A rat was taken full of young, and kendled 
five young rats inthe trappe. 1600 Snaks. A J. ZL. an. ii. 
358 As the Conie that you see dwell where shee is kindled. 
1725 Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v. Ralbit, When a Doe has 
kinnell d one Nest, and then kinnell'd another, the first must 
be taken from her. 

b. aéso/. | Ot hares or rabbits.) 

¢1310 Prophecy (MS. Harl. 2253 in Thomas Erceld, (1875) 
Introd, 18 When hares kendles ope herston. 1486 B&. St. 
Albans Eiij, Now of the hare .. Other while he is male.. 
And other while female and kyndelis hy kynde. 1§3¢ 
Patscr. 5928/2 A konny kyndylleth every moneth in the 
yere. 1614 Marknam Cheap Husb. (1623) 131 The Females 
[of Rabbits or Conies] after they have findied: hide their 
young ones. 1781 W. Brane £'sss, //unt, (1788) 102 The 
Tdoe inakes choice of some thick dry hrake..to kindle in. 
1810 Lreat. Live Stock 170 (E. D. D.) The males or hucks 
should be parted from the does, or females, till the latter 
kindle. 1828 Craven Dial. Kinntle, to bring forth young. 

+e. intr. To be born. Ods. rare. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 696 Pat euer he kyndild [Dxdl. ALS, 
come] of his kynde kend he bot litill. 

+ Kindle-coal. Oés. [f. Kmvpe v.1+ Coat] 
A kindler of strife; a mischief-maker. Cf. next. 

1632 SHERWooD, Kindle-cole (or stirre-suit). 1635 RK. N. 
Camden's Llist. Eliz. w. an. 42. 534 Essex .. hearkened to 
Cuffe and other kindle-coles of sedition. 1650 Huspert 
Pill Formatity 5 Art thou a kindle-coal and an incendiary ? 
1655 Gurnatt Chr. in Aruz.i.175 In these civil wars among 
Saints, Satan is the great kindle-coal. Cr 


+ Kindle-fire. Ods. [f.as prec. + Fire, 
F. boute-feut.] = KINDLE-COAL. 

1601 Daniet Civ, Wars vi. xiii, Warwick..The fatall 
kindle-fire of those hot daies. 1613-18 — Coll. Hist. Eng. 
(1626) 42 The Bishop..hecame the onely: kindle-fire to set 
them all into more furious comhustion. _ 1655 GuRNALL Cir. 
in Arm. xxv. 8 4 Such a kindlefire sin is that the flames it 
kindles fly. .from one nation to another. 

Kindler (ki-ndlaz). [f. Kinpie v.14 -Er1,] 

1. One who kindles; one who sets anything on fire. 

a1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 54 Delycious metes and 
drinkes..kindelers of the hrondes of Iecherye. 1483 Cath. 
Angt. 203/2 A kyndyller, incensor, incendiarius. 1600 
Fairrax Jasso xviu. Ixxxv, A sudden..hlast The flames 
against the kindlers backward cast. 1726 CavaLiier A/cm. 
t. 99 They discover'd great Fires every where, but coud 4 


(1881) 
cuntre 


KINDLESS. 


not find out the Kindlers of them. 182r Byron Diary in 
Fuan t. cxiv. note (Wks. 1846), The kindler of this dark 
lantern. 

2. One who or that which inflames, incites, or 


stirs up. 

1577-87 HotinsHed Chron, II. 184/2 The sedition (where- 
of he himselfe had beene no smal! kindler). 1639 J. Corset 
Ungird. Scot. Arm. 27 Be not the kindlers of this unlawfull 
war 1714 Gay Trivia 11. 321 Kindlers of riot, enemies 
of sleep 1878 NV. Amer. Kev. CXXVI1. 497 The kindler 
of endless was. 

3. Something that will kindle readily, used for 
lighting a fire. 

1851 S Jupp Afargaret ii, Put some kindlers under the 
pot 1854 Knicut Once upon a Time 11. 276 In those days 
there was a bundle of green sticks called a kindler, which 
no power but that of the bellows could make burn. 

b. An arrangement to assist in kindling the fire 
in a stove (Knight Dict. Afech. 1875). 

Kindless (kai‘ndles), a. [f. Kin sb. +-LEss.] 

+1. Without natural power, affection, feeling, 
etc.; unnatural. Ods. rare. 

€ 1200 OrMIN 2310 Elysabxp.. Patt ta wass swipe winntredd 
wif, And kindelzs to temenn. 1599 Peete David 4 Beth- 
sabe Wks. (Rtldg.) 466/2 Amnon’s lusty arms Sinew‘d with 
vigour of his kindless love. 1602 SHaks Hawt. 11. ii. 609 
Remorselesse, Treacherous, Letcherous, kindles villaine ! 

2. [Asif f. Kinp a.] Devoid of kindness. rave. 

1847 Graham s Mag. Mar., Calculated to draw out tbeir 
true nature, whether it were kind or kindless. 1881 G. 
Macvonarp Jlary Jlarston xxxvii, It was a sad, gloomy, 
kindless November night. 1887 Swinsuene Locrine ti. ii. 
75 One that had No thought less kindly—toward even thee 
that art Kindiess—than best beseems a kinsman's part. 

Hence KindlesslIy adv., without affection. 

1883 R W. Dixon A/azo 1, xi. 32, | was.. by my parents 
kindlessly designed To marry one whom fate my equal 


made. 

Kindlily (koi-ndlili), adv. [f. Kinptya, + -Ly2.] 
In a kindly manner; with good nature and sym- 
pathy 

1826 Sourney Leff, (1856) 111. 544, I have taken very kind- 
lily to every thing in Holland. 1842 Loner. in Lz (1891) 
I. 441 He thanks you most kindlily for your poems. 1858 
Contentp Rev Vi\1 610 Vhe golden chain linking it closely 
but kindlily with all that has gone before. 


Kindliness. [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
1. The quality or habit of being kindly. b. with 
pl. An instance of this, a kindly deed. 


c 1440 Promp. Parv, 271/2 Kendlynesse ofa genty] herte.., 
gratitudo. 1561 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc 1. i, In kinde 
a father, not in kindlinesse. 1645 Mitton 7etvach. Wks. 
(1847) 185/2 (Gen. ii. 24) The fleshly act indeed may continue, 
but..more ignoble than that mute kindliness among the 
berds and flocks. 1791 Boswett Yohuson 17 Apr. an. 1778, 
A kindliness of disposition very rare at an advanced age. 
1883 Brack Shandon Bells xxxi, Their life..was. full of 
cheering activities and kindlinesses. 

2. Mildness or amenity (of climate or season) 


favourable to vegetation. 

1654 WuitLtock Zoofomia 427 Fruits, and Corn are 
much advanced by temper of the Aire, and Kindlinesse of 
Seasons 1794 G Avams Nat. & Exp. Philos. II. xxxv. 
456 We ascribe. .kindliness to dews. 

Kindling (kitndlin), 754 56.1 [f. Kinpie 2.7] 

1. The action of KInpLE v,! in various senses. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14389 (Gitt.) His gode werkes aito baim 
ware ot soru and kindling of care. ¢ 1440 Proup. Pars. 
275/1 Kynlynge. as fyyr, and ober lyke. ., accensio, succensio, 
1550 Bate Exg Votaries u. (R.), That the publicacion. .of 
that vyce, gaue kyndelinges to the same in the hartes of 
ydel persons 1694 KettLewet Comp. Persecutvd 66 To 
warm ourselves at imaginary Fires .. of our own kindling. 
1871 Macourr Mem. Patmos vy. 60 So that there are no 
kindlines of soul as once there were. 

2. Material for lighting a fire. In U7. S. usually 7. 

1513 Douctas ers 1x. ii. 89 Eftyr the fyre and kyndill- 
yng did be cry. a 1568 Wyfof Auchterm. (Bann. MS.) 89 
Than he beur kendling to the kill. 1824 MactaGccarT 
Gallovid. Encycl. 308 If had got a spunk o’ kennelling on't 
it wad hae become iny ain. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Peganuc P. 
ix. 71 Backlog and forestick were soon piled and kindlings 
laid. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars ii. 90 Brakes and 
waste afforded turf..and kindling which all hada right to 
carry away. ow : 

3. attrib. and Comb., as kindling brand, trons, 
matter; kindling-coal, a piece of burning coal 
left banked in overnight in order to start the fire 
in the morning; so kindling-peat; kindling- 
wood, dry split wood snitable for lighting fires; 
wood only fit for lighting fires; hence kéadling- 
wood machine, an apparatus for splitting such wood. 

1559 Kichmond Wills (Surtees) 134 One pare of tongs, .. 
ij kenling irons, one standing, one lying. 1577 HetLowes 
Gueuara's Chron. 334 Stubble, stalkes, and strawe, and 
other kindling matter to burne. 1592 Breton Pelgy. Para- 
dise D ij, Thou kindling cole of an infernall fire, Die in the 
ashes, of thy dead desire, 1850 Scorespy Cheever's Whalem, 
Ado. vi. (1859) 82 The first whale .. knocked them [boats] 
into kindling wood. 1851 StockHarpt Chew, (1852) 105 The 
reason of its being so commonly used for all kindling pur- 
poses. 1883 /arper's A/ag. Oct. 673/1 The farmer sits by 
the hour splitting kindling-wood. 

Ki-ndling, 724 50.2 [f Kinpue v.2] 

1. The bringing forth of young. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 275/2 Kenlynge, or forthe bryngyng 
of yonge beestys (A’. kindeling, P. kyndlinge), tra. 1725 
Braptey Fam. Dict.s.v. Rabbit, ‘Vhe Tame [Coneys] at 
one Kindling, bringing forth more than the Wild do. | 

2. a. collect. A brood or litter; progeny, issue. 
b. szzg. One of a brood or litter; a young animal. 
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13.. A. Adis. 5680 Swich is this addres kyndlyng. 1324 
Charter in Verse in Rel. Ant. 1. 168 Iche Edward Kynge 
Have yeoven of my forest the keping.. To Randolph Peper- 
king ant to his kyndlyng. c¢1380 Wycur Wés. (1880) 315 
Crist & baptist..clepeden hem kyndlyngis of eddris. c 1440 
Promp. Parv.275/2 Kynlynge, yonge eate (S. kyndelynge), 
Jetus, 1863 Winzet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 
118 zofe, Lhe auld Serpent, and his poysonit Kenling Juliane 
the Apostate. 1781 W. Biane Ess. Hunt. (1788) 103 The 
three Leverets were the most in number I ever saw, that in 
appearance were the same Kindling. 

Kindling (ki-ndlin), 24 2. [f. Kinpie v.1] 
That kindles, in senses of the vb. (chiefly zzz¢r.). 

1483 Cath. Ang/.203/2 Kyndyllynge, zzcendens. 1728-46 
Tuomson Spring 184 Swift fancy .. Beholds the kindling 
country colour round. 1791 Cowrer //fad 1.113 A kindling 
tumour .. Impelled them. 1810 Scotr Lady of L. ui. viii, 
Before the kindling pile. 1833 Ht. Martineau Vanderput 
6 S. i, 18 ‘Yes’, added the pastor, gravely meeting tbe 
kindling eyes of Christian. 

Hence Ki-ndlingly adv. 

1885 G. MerepiteH Diana III. viii. 137 Man’s nuptial half 
is kindlingly concerned in the launch of a new couple. 

Kindly (kai-ndli), 2. Forms: see Kinp. [OE. 
becyndelic, £. gecynde, Kind + -le, -L¥ 1.] 

I. Pertaining to nature or birth. 

+1. Natural, in various senses. OSs. a. That is, 
exists or takes place according to natural Jaws; 
consonant or congruent with nature; natural, 
as opposed to artificial ; = Kinp a. 1a. 

888 K. Atrrep Boeth. xxxix. §1 Hwy ne mazgon xe 
gebidon gecyndelices deades. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd 1. 90Swa 
peet bat blod ne mez hys gecyndelican ryne habban. @ 1225 
Leg. Kath. 964 Hit is azein riht, and ajein leaue of euch 
cundelich lahe. 1340 Hampotr Pr. Consc. 1686 Bodily ded, 
pat is kyndely-, Es twynyng betwene be saule and be body. 
€ 1400 Maunpevy. (Roxh) iii. 10 Pai say also pat fornicacion 
es na dedly bot a kyndely thing. /d¢d. xviii. 82 Simulacres 
ert ymages made to be liknes of sum thing bat es kyndely. 
1496 Dives §& Panp. (W. de W.) 1. xlvii. 88/2 It isa kyndly 
thynge in somer tyme to thondre. @1547 Surrey Axcid 
1v. 929 Neither by lot of destiny Nor yet by kindly death 
she perished. 1607 TopseLt Four-f Beasts (1658) 130 The 
whole estate of kindly hunting consisteth principally in 
these two points, in chasing the beast that is in hunting, 
or in taking the bird that is in fowling. : 

+b. Implanted by nature; innate; inherent in 
the nature of a person or thing; = KIND a, 1 b. 

971 Slickl, Hom.7 Seo gecyndelice hatu..zestillep on pe. 
1340 Hampote /’7. Consc. 2003 Pe dede fra a man his mynd 
reves And na kyndely witte with hym leves. 1480 Caxton 
Descr. Brit. 14 It accordeth better to kendly reson. 1587 
Gotpinc De A/ornay i. 9 To loue company, and to clad 
hiniself.., (which things wee esteeme to be verie kindlie), 
1sgo Srenser /. Q. 1. lil. 28 The earth shall sooner leave 
her kindly skil Vo bring forth fruit..Then I leave you, 
1607 SHaks. 7ivron i. ii, 226 “Tis lacke of kindely warmth, 
they are not kinde. 

+c. Naturally belonging to or connected with 
2 person or thing; own, proper, suitable; = Kinp 
a.1c. Const. for, to. Obs. 

c888 K. ZELrreD Soeth. xiv § 2 Pincd him genoz on.. pam 
fodre pe him gecyndelic bid. a@1300 Cursor JT. 1912 Pe 
beist thoght selcut-li god Pat pai hade raght pair kindle fode. 


1387-8 1. Usk Zest. Love Prol. (Skeat) 1.36 Lette frenche- | 


men in their frenche also enditen their queinte termes, for 
it is kyndely to their mouthes. ¢1q00 Desfr. Troy 2412 
Thou shalbe wisest of wit..And know all the conyng, pat 
kyndly is for men. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xix. x, Here 
we muste begynne at kynge Arthur, as is kyndely to be- 
gynne at hym that was the moost man of worshyp..at that 
tyme. a@1585 SipNEY Arcadia ut. (1627) 350 Doe you not 
know that daintinesse is kindly vnto vs? 1647 Warp S7ip. 
Cobler 69 Ropes and hatchets are not the kindliest instru- 
ments to set it. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 79 The 
kindliest attribute of time, which is successiveness in abiding. 
1727 Brapvey Fam. Dict. s.v. Cheese, Vhe Season of the 
Year denies a kindly Drying or Hardening thereof. 

+2. That belongs to one by birth; native; 


hereditary; = KinpD a. 2. Oés. 

@1300 Cursor J, 3914 (Gott.) To wend into pair kindly 
land. 1413 /*rlgr. Sowle (Caxton) Iv. xxxviil. (1859) 64 He 
hadde thus oppressyd his owne kyndely peple of his owne 
countre. 1536 BeLLENDEN Crom. Scot. (1821) II. 314 It 
pertenit to him be kindly heritage 1572 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxx. 201 King Roboam..tynt his kyndlie Trybes 
ten «1670 SpaLoinG Trond. Chas. [ (1850) 1. 3 James erll 
of Moray..had cassin them out of thair kindlie possessions 
quhilk (past memorie of man) their predicessoris and tbey 
had keipit. } 

+b. Existing between kinsfolk. Ods. xare—}. 

1567 Satir. Poems Reform. iv. 6 Traisting with ane.. 
Quha was the ruite quhair of I did spring, In honour to 
hue be kyndelie allyance. 25 

3. Having a right to one’s position in virtue of 
birth or descent; rightful, lawful (= Kryp a, 3a). 
Of children: Lawfully born, legitimate. Of a 
tenant (S¢e.): Holding a lease of land which his 
ancestors have similarly held before him: such a 
tenant usually held his land on favourable terms, 
and the name was also extended to others admitted 


as tenants on similar conditions, 

cgootr. Bada’s Hist, ui. viii. (1890) 172 Pzs ylcan cyninges 
gecyndelice dohtor. ¢1275 O. £. Misc.go Crist, kundeliche 
kyng, cub bu pi mayht Rihtwise louerd. ¢ 1425 Eng. Cong. 
[rel.1z Trywly with hym for to hold frome pat tym forward, 
as har kyndly lord. 1513 More ich. ///, Wks. 67/2 As 
though the killing of his kinsmen could..make him a kindly 
king. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt.v. 44 To be the 
kyndely children of the heauenly father, 1563 Sc. Acts 
Mary ¢. 13 Nakyndlielauchfull possessour tennent or occu- 
pyar of ony of the saidis Kirk landis be remouit fra thair 
kyndelie rowme, 1600 Rental in Orig. Paroch. Scot. (1851) 


KINDLY. 


I. 517 [The teinds of the parish of Lintoun] quhairof my Lord 
of Mortoun is kyndlie takisman. 1773 Erskine /zst. Law 
Scof?. 1. vi. §37_A rental is a particular species of tack, 
now seldom used, granted by the landlord, for a low or 
favourable tack-duty, to those who are either presumed to 
be lineal successors to the ancient possessors of the land, or 
whom the proprietor designs to gratify as such: and the 
lessees are usually styled rentallers, or kindly tenants. 
1816 Scott Old Mort. vii, Your service is not gratuitous— 
I trow ye hae land for it. Ye're kindly tenants. 1879 HEARN 
Aryan Househ. 73 He must be a genuine or kindly son.. 
one born in lawful marriage. 

transf. 1786 Mackenzie Lounger No. 87 » 4 It was 
tenanted by kindly daws and swallows. 

b. Native-born ; = Ki1nD a. 3b. arch. 

1820 Scott Afonast. iii, God keep the kindly Scot from the 
cloth-yard shaft, and he will keep himself from the handy 
stroke, ?a 1833 Otterburn in Child Ballads III. 300 Let 
never living mortal ken That ere a kindly Scot lies bere. 

_ II. Characterized by good nature. 

4. Of good nature or natural qualities; excellent 
of its kind; of a good sort; in good condition, 
thriving; goodly. Cf. Kinp a. 4. arch. or dial. 

Quot, 1548-9 is doubtful ; some take it in sense 1. 

e¢1g400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) vii. 26 Balme pat es kyndely and 
gude es rizt clere and yalow. 154z R. Coptanp Galyen's 
Terafext.2 A iij b, It behoueth than that the sayd flesshe be 
kyndely. 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer, Litany, To geue 
and preserue to our use the kyndly fruytes of the earth. 
1574 R. Scot Hop Gard. (1578) 9 The good and the 
kindely Hoppe beareth a great and a greene stalke. 
1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 419 The fattest and kindliest 
Beef, that I did ever taste. 1772 Anz. Reg. 106/2 What the 
graziers call a &7nd/y sheep; one that has always an inclina- 
tion to feed. 1772-84 Cook Ioy. (1790) IV. 1222 There is a 
large plain..producing a tbick, kindly grass. 1887 S. Chesh. 
Gloss., Kindty,..bealthy. ‘My plants binna very kindly.’ 

5. Of persons: Having a friendly benevolent dis- 
position ; kind-hearted, good-natured. Hence also 
of character, feelings, actions, etc. Cf. Kinp a. 5, 

1570 Levins A/anip. 100/14 Kyndly, dexignus. 1606 SHaks. 
Ant. & Cl. nu. v. 78 Melt Egypt into Nyle; and kindly 
creatures Turne all to serpents. 1697 Drypen Vi7g. Georg. 
mn, 411 Nor cou’d his Kindred, nor the kindly Force Of 
weeping Parents, change his fatal Course. 1797-1803 
J. Foster in Life & Corr. (1846) I. 242 How much kindly, 
friendly softnessofheart. 1842 Barua /agol, Leg., Wedding- 
day, Your father wasakindly man. 1871 R. Exvtis Catudlus 
ixv. 9 Ah! no more to address thee, or hear thy kindly 
requital! 1889 Jessore Coming of Friars ii. 89 Those lega- 
cies. .were left hy kindly people a century or two ago, 

b. ¢vansf. and fig. Of things, esp. of the weather, 
climate, or soil: Genial, benign; favourable to 


growth or for a particular crop. 

1655 Fuccer Ch. f/ist. un. vi. § 44 Ina kindly spring, bite 
it bare over night, next morning the grass will be grown to 
hide a wande therein. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 29 You, 
who swell those Secds with kindly Rain. 1699 Dampier 
Voy. 11.1. 25 This [Rice] serves them for Bread-corn ; and 
as the Country is very kindly for it, so their Inhabitants live 
chiefly of it. 1732 Pore Zs. Max 11. 275 Behold the child, 
by Nature's kindly law, Pleas‘d with a rattle, 1789 G, 
Wauitr Selborne i. (1853) 14 A kind of white land..neither 
fit for pasture nor for the plough, but kindly for bops. 

6. Acceptable, agreeable, pleasant, genial. In 
later use, of conditions, influences, etc., blending 
with 5 b. 

1382 Wycur Zev. iv. 7 Of moost kyndli encense to the 
Lord. 1600 SHaxs. A. Y. LZ. u. iii. 53 Therefore my age is 
as a lustie winter, Frostie, but kindely. 1696 Wuiston The, 
Earth w. (1722) 359 The Heat in tbe one, and the Cold in the 
otber, were more kindly. 1828 Cartyte AZisc., Burns (1872) 
II. 5 The kindliest era of his whole life. 1850 TENNyson /9 
Alen. c, But each has pleased a kindred eye, And each 
reflectsakindlier day. 1854 Mrs. Ouipuant Magd. Hepburn 
III. 41 Standing before the kindly bearth. 

III. 7. Comb., as kindly-disposiiioned, -hearted, 
nalured adjs.; }kindly-born a@., native; kindly- 
like adv. in a manner suggesting kind feeling. 

1413 Pilyr. Sowle (Caxton) 1v. xxxviil. (1859) 64 Nought 
only straungeours, but also the kyndely borne men of tbis 
same land. 1716 Wodrow Corr. (1843) Il. 136 [They] never 
carried more friendly and kindly-like than they did. 1859 
Tennyson Exid 514 So spake the kindly-hearted Earl. 
1871 Smires Charac. vill. (1876) 227 It ts the kindly-dis- 
positioned men who are tbe active men of the world. 

Kindly (keindli), adv. Forms: see Kinp a. 
[OE. gecyndelice, f. as prec. + -lice, -LY 2.] 

I. +1. a. In accordance with nature; naturally ; 
by natural disposition ; characteristically. Ods. 

¢888 K. /ELrrep Boeth. xxxv. § 3 Ealla gesceafta zecyn- 
delice..fundiad to cumanne to Gode, a@1225 Ancr. R, 124 
Per ase muchel fur is, kundeliche hit waxed mid winde. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 9431 Pe first lagh was kald ‘o kind’, Pat 
es to sai kindli to do, Al pat him was biden to. ¢1350 Wid/. 
Palerne 111 Pe kud king of Spayne was kindely his fader. 
cx1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 114 Kepe pe fro a 
man pat kyndly is 3alow and blew. 1575 Aviv. Alag., Fall 
blacke Smith vi, Nature hath so planted in ech degree, 
That Crabs like Crabs will kindly crall and crepe. @ 1586 
Sipney Arcadia (1622) 248 Because that out of the circum- 
stance of her present behauiour, there might kindly arisea fit 
beginning of her intended discourse. ; 

b. In the way suitable or appropriate to the 
nature of the thing; properly, fittingly. In later 
use, esp. said of processes which successfully follow 


their natural course. Now rare. 

13..£. £. Allit. P. B. 1 Clannesse who-so kyndly cowbe 
comende. 1486 B4. St. Aléans Cj, Who so will that an 
bawke endure and mew kyndli. 1548-77 Vicary Axat. v. 
(1888) 42 The Lippes ..keepe the mouth close ty] the meate 
were kindly chewed. 1582 StanyHurst Zi xevs 11.(Arb.) 46, 
I vowd to be kindlye reuenged. 164: H, Best Farm. Bks. 


KINDNESS. 


(Surtees) 50 It ts a very rare thinge to see oates ripe kindely, 
for usually the ridges will bee ripe and teady to shake when 
the furres are greene. 1758 J. 5. Le Drans Observ. Surg. 
(1771) 250 ‘The Suppuration proceeding kindly, the Wound 
became a simple Wound. 1842 J. Aiton Domest. Econ. 
(1857) 197 The butter and tbe cheese..are kindliest dealt 
with at home. 

c. In an easy, natural way; readily; con- 
genially ; spontaneously. Now dial. or collog. 

14.. Sir Bewes(MS. M 98/1917 He gaue hymadynt than, 
His sworde so kyndly yode, That at the breste the dynt 
stode. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 8601 Thay knew hym full kyndly 
be caupe of his sworde. 1563 Hytt Art Garden. (1593) 5 
Every ground doth not kindle bring up Garden hearbes. 
1658 Manton Exp. Fude verse 2 As we say of children that 
take the dug kindly, they will thrive and do well enough. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 259 The ground chain now 
came in kindly. 1886 Sat, Rev. 6 Mar. 327/2 One often 
heurs it said, ‘Such and such an animal knows So-and-so 
the moment he gets up, and always goes kindly with him‘, 

+d. Propcrly ; thoroughly, exactly. Ods. 

1340 Hampote /'r. Conse. 221 If he hym-self knew kyndely, 
He suld haf knawyng of God almyghty. 13.. 2, £. Adve. 
P. B. 319 Awyndow wyd In be compas of acubit kyndely 
sware. 1362 Lee P.PLA.V1. 29, Lknowe himas kuynde- 
liche as Clerk dop his bokes. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 
65 Sich as ben gaderid in couents togidere .this clepe we 
monasticall, that kendly isknowun, 1592 Suaks. Rom. & 
Jul. un. iv. 59 Rom. Meaning to cursie. J/er. Vhou hast 
most kindly hit it. 

IL. 2. With natural affection, affectionately, lov- 
ingly; with sympathy, benevolence, or good nature, 
¢1a50 Gen. & Ex. 2500 He it for-gaf hem mildelike, And 
luuede hem alle kinde-like. ¢ 1350 Hil. Palerne 1613 Eiper 
ober keste kindeliche bat time. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 657 ‘Vhe 
Knight was curtas, & kendly he saide:—' Most louesom lady, 
yess lykyng be done!’ 1535 CoveRDALE Bible V'rol., How 
syndly and fatherly he [God] helpeth the. 1600 SHAKs. 
A.Y.L.1. i. 144, 1 thanke thee for thy loue to me, which..I 
will most kindly requite. 16zx Bisre Gen. ). 21 Hee com- 
forted them, and spake kindly vnto them. 1697 Damrier 
Voy. 1. 52, | was aboard twice or thrice, and very kindly 
welcomed both by the Captain and his Lieutenant, 1722 
De For Col, Yack (1840) 151 They would be.. used kindher. 
1766 Gorpsm. Vie. W. xiv, Mr. Thornhill having kindly 
promised to inspect their conduct himself. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) If. 206, 1 must earnestly request that you will 
kindly answer. a 1882 Asp. Tait in Daily News (1891) 
26 June 7/2 Tell him he is an ass,—but say so kindly. 
. fig. Benignly, genially. 

1792 Burns Bessy § her Spinnin Wheel ii, Vbe sun blinks 
kindly in the biel’. 

3, Ina way that is pleasant or agreeable to the 
recipient or object; agrecably, pleasantly. 

1596 Suaxs. Tam. Shr. Ind, i 15 Let him come, and 
kindly. 1609 F. N. Frutterer’s Secr. 19 There be pippins 
"that haue the warmth of the sunne..they last long and 
cate kindly. 1863 Kixctake Crimea I. xiv. 210 liow 
it was possible .. that the coarse Bonaparte yoke of 1804 
could be made to sit kindly upon the neck of France. 1875 
H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 688 Thus, purgatives act much 
more kindly when a number of them are united together. 

4. Phrases. 

a. To take kindly, to accept pleasantly, or as a kindness. 
b. To take kindly to,to be naturally attracted to or pleased 
with. ¢. To thank kindly, to thank heartily, with appre- 
ciation of the kindness shown. 

a. 1622 Masse tr. Aleman's Guzmand Alf. (K.O.), Take 
it kindely at your hands. 1677 LitTLEToN Lat. Dict., To 
take a thing kindly, ..@gv0, bono animo accipere. 1799 
STEELE Jatler No. 14 ?1. 1 took his Admonition kindly. 

b. 1809 Makin Gil Blas x. x. ? 26, | took very kindly to 
my condition. 1866 Mrs. GaskFEL Wives & Dan. 1. 33° 
They don't take kindly to me .. and so I suppose I'm not 
generous enough to take kindly to them. 

C. 1662 in Chr. Wordsworth Scholx Acad. (1877) 293 note, 
Mother I kindly thank y° for y? Orange pills y® sent me. 
1785 Burns Ef. to Lapravk u. v, Yet yell neglect to shaw 
your parts, An’ thank him kindly! | 1838 Jas. Grant S&. 
Lond. 207, 1 thaunk'd her kindly for her condescension, and 
hoped she was weel hersel’. 


5. Comd. with pples. and adjs., as kindly-meant, 


-shellering, -soft. 

1sgq H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Aa iv, Then Whiffe, 
and smoke Tobaccos antidot From out thy kindly traunced 
Chimny-head. 1868 J. H. Newman Verses Various Occas. 
36 In the Church's Kindly-sheltering fold. 1885 Ruskin 
Let. in Pall MallG. 24 Apr., Your kindly-meant paragraphs 
on my resignation. 

Kindness (koitndnés). Forms: see Kinp a.; 
also 5 kyndynes, kyndinesse. [f Kixp a. + 
-NEss. (OE. had gecyndnys in sense ‘ generation, 
nation’; but the existing word is of later formation.)] 

+1. Kinship; near relationship; natural affection 
arising from this. Oés. 

1425 Wystoun Cron. vu. vill, 228 Bathe kyn and 
kyndnes he foryhet. rg11-12 Act 3 /fen. VIII, ©. 22 Pre- 
amble, The Kyng of Scottis..not regarding the kyndenesse 
and nigh aliaunce of your Grace. 1677 Gitein Demonal. 
(1867) 39 The engagements of kindness, blood, affinity, and 
relation. 

+2. Sc. Natural right or title derived from birth 
or descent; the status of a kindly tenant, Oés. 

1536 Bettenpen Cron, Scot. (1821) 1. 221 The nobillis of 
Britane gaif to Fincormak..all the landis of Westmureland 
and Cumber. with clame and kindnes thairof perpetually. 
1574 in Exch, Rolls Scotl, xx. (1899) 365 Forasmekill as I 
haif the present possessioun and kyndnes of the landis of 
Maristoun. 1578 Se. Acts Jas. VJ (1814) II]. 112 To sie 
that the saidis kyndlie tennentes be satisfeit for thair kyndnes, 

+3, Natural inclination, tendency, disposition, or 
aptitude. Obs. rare. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 1982 To ken pe to knaw my kyndnes 
bere-eftir Bath my grace & my glori & my grete strenthe. 
Lbid. 4700 All 30ure lefing & 3ourc lare, at 3¢ so loude prayse, 


702 


It comis bot of a kyndnes, & of na clene thewys. oe N 

Fairrax Lule & Selv. 17 Either we want a kindness for the 

business. .or else that we want respect enough for the Author. 
b. Good natural quality or aptitude. 

1834-43 Soutury Doctor cxliii. (1848) 367/x Kindness of 
disposition in a Least, importing in their language. that it 
fattens soon, 1875 Lucycl. Brit. 1.171/1 A good loaf should 
have kindness of structure, being neither cbaffy, nor flaky, 


nor crummy, nor sodden. 
4. The quality or habit of being kind; kind 


nature or disposition, or the exhibition of this in 
action or conduct. 

¢1390 Hill. Palerne 321 [They] han al kindenes me kyd, 
& y ne kan hem 3elde. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. 
xx. € Is there in the no drope of kyndenesse? 1533 More 
in Grafton Chron. (1568) I]. 757 The common people, which 
oftenty mes more esteme, and take for great kindnesse a little 
courtesye then a great benefite. 1567 Gude 4 Godlte B. 
(S. I. S.) 52 Na tung sic kyndnes can expres, 1605 SHAKS, 
Mach. 1. v. 18 Yet doe I feare thy Nature, It is too full o' th’ 
Milke of humane kindnesse, To catch the neerest way. 1750 
{eater Rambler No. 75 ? 10 They. inflict pain where 

indness is intended, 187: Smites Charae. viit. (1876) 228 
Kindness does not consist in gifts, but in gentleness and 
generosity of spirit. 

b. With a and g/.: An instance of this; a kind 
act; ta benefaction (06s.). 

c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 204/157 We ne heoth nou3t so on- 
kuynde, pat we it nellez 3elde be Lliue For he kundenesse 
pee fov to us come. 1377 Laxor. 7”. PL DB. v. 441 The 
<yndenesse pat myne euenc-cristene kidde me fernzere. 
¢ 1380 Wreur Se. i’ks. LIL. 435 For bise sixe kyndenessis 
c34q4go York Myst, x\. 149, 1 thanke youe of pis Lyadinee 
se kydde me. 1588 Suaxs. Zit. ct. v. iii. 171 Do him that 
kindnesse, and take leaue of him. 1608 — Timon wi. ii. 22, 
I haue receyued some small kindnesses from him, as Money, 
Plate, Iewels. 1697 Damrier Voy, I. 460 This Tide, which 
did us a kindness in setting us through, 1862 TkoLtorr 
Orley F.i. (1873) 8 All those numberless kindnesses which 
a lady with comfortable means and no children is always 
able to bestow. 

+e. A benefit, an advantage. O4ds. rare. 

1727 Dravtey Fam, Dict., Belching isa Kindness to the 
Person whese Pelly is fill’d with Wind, and when he can do 
it, be always finds some Relief by it. 

5. Kind feeling; a feeling of tenderness or fond- 
ness; affection, love, Also, Good w ill, favour, 
friendship. Const. for (t (0). Now rare. 

61385 Cuaucer L.G. IW, 665 (Cleopatra), But herkenyth 3e 
that spekyn ofkyndenesse .Here may 3¢ sen of wemen which 
a trouthe. 1g08 Dunxsar /ua Marit Wemnen 483 Sum 
kissis me ; sum clappis me; sum kyndnes me proferis, 1662 JG 
Davies tr. Olearius’ Way, Ambass. 126 Venre. .the Musco- 
vites love the Greeks, and have a kindnesse for them. 1667 
l’eevs Diary 2 Sept., SirC. Carteret .. tells me he is sure he 
hath no kindness from the king. 1683 /’ennsylo. Archives 
I. 59 Unwilling to withdraw my kindness to the General 
Good. 1709 I.apy M. W. Montacu Let. to Miss Wortley 
21 Aug., It is not in my power .. to hide a kindness where 
I have one. Lage a oe L. P., Milton Wks. 11.87 He 
left the university with no kindness for its institution. 1807-8 
W. {rvixc Salmag. v. (1860) 112 A Tady for whom he had 
once entertained a sneaking kindness. 

+ 6. (See quot.) Ods. 

a 1603 Moyses Afem. (1755) 43 Upon the 23th of June 
[1580]..the inhabitants of Edinburgh contracted a strange 
sickness, which was called Aiadness. 

7, Comb., as kindness-froof adj. 

1692 SoutH 12 Serv. (1697) I. 514, 1 may truly say of the 
Mind of an Ungrateful person, that it is Kindness-proof. 

+ Kindom. 0és. Forms: 1 cyni-, cyne-, cine-, 
2-4 kine-, 3-4 kyne-, (4 kene-), 3-5 kyndom, 
4 kin-, kyndam, kyndome, -dum, kindome, (5 
coindom). [OE. f. cyze-, Krve- + -Dos: of parallel 
formation to kimg-dom, and of much more frequent 
use in OE.] = Krncpow, in various senses. 

a7zoo Epinal Gliss. 859 Respuplica, cynidom. ¢855 O. E. 
Chron. an. 47 (Parker MS.) Claudius..Orcadus ba ealond 
Romana cynedome [&zda rice] under peodde. e121 O. £. 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1107 Ymbe vii sear bes pe se cyng 
Henri cynedomes onfeng. ¢1200 ORMIN 12104 To seon off 
all piss middellard pe kinedomessalle. @ 1225 Ancr. R. 198 
Pekinedom het he haued bihoten hisicorene. ¢1305 Aencly: 
79 in E. E. P. (1862) 50 In four & tuenti 3er_ of his 
kynedom Kenulf wende out of pis wordle. ¢ 1330 R. Brunner 


Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13411 Bretaygne .. ys Hed of pritty | 


9 God wyl..in his 


kynedames. 1426 AupeELay Pocms 
Jbid. 22 Thai 


kyndom the restore the lyf that lastyth ay. 
wy! 30w leede Into bis court and his coindom. 


Kindred (ki:ndréd), sé. and a. Forms: a. 2 
cunredden, 2-3 kun-, cunn-, 3-5 kyn-, kin-, 
-reden(e,-redin,-yn,-raden, -radin, 5 -redynge, 
-radone, -oun; 3 kindreden. 8. 3 cun-, kun-, 
3-6 kyn-, 3-7 Kin-, 4-5 ken-,4-6kynne-, kinne-, 
s~7 kine-, 3-5 -rede, 3-7 -red, (4 -rade, 6 -raid, 
treid); 4, 6- kindred. (6 kyndrede, 6 -reade, 7 
kindered). +. 5-6 (Sc.) kyn-, kinrent. [Early 
ME. f. Kin] 4 -réden, -RED, OE. redex, condition, 
reckoning. The occasional early ME. variant 
bindred.en may have been a parallel formation on 
kynde, Kixv sé. but the modern kindred, which 
first became common in the 17th c., appears to 
have arisen through phonetic development of d 
between and 7, as in ‘hunder, Hendry, etc.] 

A. sb. 1. The being of kin; relationship by 
blood or descent (occasionally, but incorrectly, by 
marriage) ; kinship. 

c1200 Lrin. Coll. Hom. 83 Hie giuen here elmesse noht 


for godes juue, ac for neheboreden oder for kinraden. 1297 
R. Grouc. (Rolls) 9552 Pe kunrede iproued was, so pat king 


KINDRED. 


lowis bere & elianore is quence vor kunrede departed were. 
1387 ‘Txevisa Higden (Rolls) MG f tweyne were 
~toyned to gidres bope by kynrede and affinite. 139) 

“ance. P. PL C. x1. 238 Of kyn ne of kynredene a-counte 
men bote lytel 1483 Cath. Angl 203 2 A kynredynge 
cognacto, consanguenitas, gencologia [etc.]. 1§87 GoLpinc 
De Mornay xvi. 253 The kinred that is betweene all men, 
deriued from the father of their Soules, moueth vs very 
little, but the vile kinred of the flesh moueth vs very much. 
1632 Hrvwoon sé /’t. /ron Age Vv. 1. Wks. 1874 yt. 339 
Wee plead not kinred Or neare propinquity. 1678 Butter 
Hud. W., iii. 451 Tho" we're all as near of Kindred As th‘ 
outward man Is to the Inward. 1776 Paine Com, Sense 
(1791) 49 Every day wears out the little remains of kindred 
between us and them. 1874 Green SAort //tst. iil. § 7. 148 
A secret match with..the King's sister..raised him to 
kindred with the throne. : 

b. fig. Affinity in respect of qualities; resem- 


blance, agreement. 

1577 B. Goocr. Hereshach's Husb. (1586) 60 b, The smoke, 
forthe Kinred it hath with the Onyon. 1638 Rouse //eav. 
Univ. iv. (17-2) 29 Yet have we other fruits that by some 
Kindred may seem to counterfeit som Lineaments of that 
taste. 1850 Texxvson Jn Mem. \xxiv, 1 -know ‘Thy like- 
ness to the wise below, Thy kindred with the great of old. 

2. A group or body of persons related to each 
other by blood; a family, clan, tribe, etc.; = Kini, 
Kinp 56. 11. Now rare. + The human kindred, 


the htuman race (06s... 
¢1175 Lamb. [om 141 Pa twelf kunreden sculden per- 
mide heore purst kelen. c32g0 Gen. & Ex. 4327 Do 
twelue kinderedes..He gaf bliscing. 13.. A. Alis, 6423 
Unlossom is that kynrede. 1382 Wvetir Jas? xxiv. 30 
Alle kynredis [g/oss or lynagis). of erthe schulen ee ad 
1480 Caxton Ghron: Eng, cxcvii. 175 One kynred had no 
more pite of that other than an hungary wolfe hath of a 
shepe. ¢ 1532 Du Wes Jutrod. Fr. in VPalsgt. 1065 To dye 
for the humaine kyndred. 1674 N. Faireax Bulk & Sab. 
To Rdr. A patcht up Tongue from Lands and Kinreds 
round about. 1874 Sivses Const. fist. L. iii. 57 The little 
territory of Dithmarschen was colonised by two kindreds 
from Friesland and two from Saxony. 
+b. The family, offspring, or descendants of a 
specified ancestor; = Kini ib, Kinp sd.11b. Ods. 
@ 1300 Cursor AM. 6624 Als was be kinred 0 sir leui. ¢ 1340 
[bid. 10730 (Gint.) Pe kin of dauid kindred all. ¢ 1330 R. 
Bruxxe Chron. (1810) 9 Kynewolf, of the kynred of Adelardes 
blode. ¢xg00 Maunnev. (Roxb.) vi. 22 Ile was successour of 
Macomete and of his kynredyn. 1533 Douctas Aiucis iv. 
39 Bor we thi bluide, thy kinrent an afspryng..Hes lossit 
our schippis. 1§8: Marneck Bk. of Notes 323 Wnder the 
title of Circumcision and the kinred of Abrahare) 1662 
J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Vey. Ambass. 208 To signifie that 
they were of the posterity and kinred of their Prophet Aaly. 
+e. Ageneration; = Kin! 1c, Kinp sé, 11. Obs. 
a1340 Hamrote /'salter ix. 28, I sall noght be stirid fra 
getynge in getynge [v.r kynreden into kynreden], ¢ 1380 
Wye Se’. Wks. IL. 405 pis kynrede shal not passen til 
alle bingis be doon. 1450 Pastou Lett. I. 122 That youre 
Hood may... from kynrede to kynrede multeplye. 1450-1539 
Myrr, Ladye 160 Hys mercy ys from kynre in to kynredes. 
+d. Descent, pedigree; = Kin} 1d, Kinp sé. 
11d, Atndred’s tree, a genealogical tree. Obs. 
1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) IV. 289 pe geuele ee of be 
Ilebrewes and rekenynge of kynrede [v.7. kynrad] of oper 
naciouns were i-write in oak ee 1598 SyivesteR Dit 
Bartas \\. ii. uit. §43 So far the hranches of his fruitfull Bed 
Pust all the names of Kinreds-Tree did spread. 
+3. Race, family, or stock, from which one 
springs; = Kix} 2, KInD sb. 12. Obs. 
c1aso Alcid Maregrete x, Yef ho is boren of cunnraden 
free. ¢3300 St. A/argarete 62 ‘Tel me of wham pu ert 
icome, and of what cunrede. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 
979 Pat 3e ben of noble and heigh kynrede. ¢1450 BE. 
Curtasye 279 in Babces Bh. 30 And he be comen of gret 
kynraden, Go no he-fore baw ene be beden. 1513 Doucras 
vEneis V.%. 75 Of Creit, as to hir kynrent, born was sche. 


4. The family, clan, etc. of which one is a mem- 
ber. Usually with possessive pron,: One’s kinsfolk 
or relatives, collectively; = Kix} 3. Of one's 


kindred: related to one. 

a 1225 Juliana 61 pu leddest purh moysses- .purh pe reade 
sea al his cunredden, arzso Owl 4 Night. 1675 Alle heo 
beoth of mine kunrede. 1387 Trevisa //igdcn (Rolls) Vil. 
161 For hatreden of hir kynrede. ¢ 1450 Merlin 79 The 
kynge sente to alle tbe Dukes kenrede..that thei sholde 
come to hym. ¢1470 Henry Wallace ut. 196 On our 
kynrent, deyr God, quhen will tbou rew ? 1538 WRIOTHESLEY 
Chron. (1875) 1. 77 An Irisbman of my rd Garrattes 
kynnered. 1653 Hotcrort Procopius, Goth. Wars t1. 94 
Sending others, and one of bis own Kinred with them. 
1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 20 Her kindred’s wishes, and her 
sfre’'s commands. 1870 F. R. Witson Ch. Lindisf. 61 In tbe 
grassy spot where Grace Darling sleeps with her kindred. 

+b. Applied to one person: A kinsman or 
kinswoman; = Krx1 3c. Ods. _ 

1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 2211 He had wedded hir nigh 
kynrede, He was the more trew to hir indede. 1599 Mas- 
since, etc. Old Law ut ii, Cleanthes. Be 1 ne‘er so well, 
I must be sick of thee. Ey, What ails our kindred? a 
T. Powett Yon: All Trades 24 Some such helpe, as To 
a Favourite, A Kindred. 1728 Youxc Love Fame ¥\. 392 
Wives. .ask, wbat kindred is a spouse to them? 


B. attrib, passing into a7. 
L. Of the same kin; related by birth or descent ; 


cognate. 

1530 Patsor. 624. 1 make kynred, cr make one a kynne to 
an other, jemparente. 1697 DRYDEN. Virg. Georg. tv. 546 
The bright Quire their kindred Gods invoke. 1781 GisBox 
Decl. & F.xxx. IL. 161 The countries towards the Euxine 
were already occupied by their kindred tribes. 1809 Camr 
BELL Gert. yom. i. vill, Nay meet not thou. .thy kindred 
foe! 1887 Bowen Virg. En wt. 15 Ancient ally of the 
Trojans, witb kindred gods to our own. 


KINDREDLESS. 


Fg. 
upward to her kindred sky. 381g Scotr Ld. of /s¢es in. ix, 
1 long'd for Carrick’s kindred sbore. 1871 R. Euuis 
Catudlus \xiv. 160 Yet to your household thou, your kindred 
palaces olden, Might’si have led me. 

b. Belonging to, existing between, or done by, 
relatives. 

1593 Suaks. Rich, 1, 11. 1. 182 (Qo. 1) His hands were guilty 
of no kinred [1623 kindreds] bloud. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 10 
The tender Ties of Kindred-love were torn. 1739 SMoLLETT 
Regicide w.vi, What kindred crime, alas ! am I decreed To 
expiate. x850 Tennyson /2 A/en xxix, Ere childhood’s 
flaxen ringlet turn'd To black and brown on kindred brows. 

Allied in nature, character, or properties; 
possessing similar qualities or features ; cognate. 

1340 Ayend, 228‘O’, zayphe, ‘huet ts uayr chastete kenrede 
mid briztnesse . 1595 SHAKs. Fohku ut. iv. 14 Who hath 
read, or heard Of any kindred-action like to this? 1697 
Drypen Alexander's Feast 95 “Iwas but a kindred sound 
to move, For pity melts the mind to love. 1781 Gipson Decé. 
§ F. xviii. If. 79 The kindred names of Constantine, Con- 
Stantius, and Constans. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 38 To 
study the formation of rain and kindred phenomena. 

Hence Ki'ndredless a., having no kindred or 
relatives, Kimdredly adv., in a kindred way, 
cognately. Kindredness, Kindredship, the 
quality or state of being of kin or akin; kinship. 

1835 Lytron Rvenzi v. iv, Shouldst thou be friendless, 
*kindredless, alone..f may claim thee as my own, 1864 
A. B. Grosart Lamés ald Safe (1865) 85 Many *kindredly 
inscrutable and tremendous things. 1838 Cuaumers HWés, 
XIII. 96 A *kindredness in their heart with its favour an 
phraseology is a kindredness with heaven. 1882 C. E. 
Turner Sind. Russ. Lit. i. 10 The resemblance consists 
onlyin the form and in the kindredness of subject. 1769 
Rowertson Chas. V (1796) 1. 256 He was deemed to have 
renounced all the rights and privileges of *kindredship, 
1885 Iv. F. Byrrne Entangled 1. 1. v. 69 A certain kindred- 
ship of soul and likeness of quality. 

+ Ki-ndsfolk. Oés. rare—', [Cf Kinp 5d. 11.] 
= KINSFOLK, 

1587 Rateicu in Collect. (O. H.S.) I. 203 My Lady's 
frends and kindsfolkes. 

+Kindship. 0ds. 
KINDNESS, 

1390 GowrR Conf. I. 170 He..seide hem for the kindeschipe, 
That thei have don him felaschipe, He wole hem do som 
grace ayein. 1591 2ud Pt. Lroub. Raigne K. Fohn (1611) 
85 What kindship, lenitie, or Christian raigne, Rules in the 
man to bear this foulimpeach? a 1641 Bp Mountacu Acts 
& Afon. (1642) 252 Herod, out of high stomach,..or distrust 
of his honesty, refused his kindship. 

Kindtcough, obs. form of Kixkcoucu. 

Kine, archaic pl. of Cow sd.1 (see 1b B); occas. 
attrib. or in Comé., as kine-killing, -pox. 

1800 B. Wateruouse (fit/e) A Prospect of exterminating 
the Small-Pox ; being the History of the .. Kine-Pox, com- 
monly called the Cow-Pox. 1894 Daily News 23 Apr. 3/5 
The kine-killing practice of the Mohammedans at their 
festivals. 

+ Kine- (also rarely kyne-, kini-, cune-), the 
representative in early ME. of OE. cyne-, cyni-, 
used in ntmerous combs. with the sense of ‘kingly, 
royal’, as cyne-bearn, -cynn, -dém, etc., also in 
personal names as Cynedbald, -gils, -mund, -wulf, 
etc., corresponding to OHG. chzenz- in chuntriche, 
Chuntpald, -per(h)t, -gund, -mund, etc. (But in 
OHG., combs. are usually formed with chzexinc-, 
king, as chunincduom, -helm, -riche, -stuol, whereas 
those formed with cyzng- are comparatively rare 
in OF.: e.g. cyning-cynn, -dém, -feorm, -stdn.) 

{Neither OE. cyxe nor OHG. chun is found as a separate 
word, and two views are possible as to the exact etymology 
of the element; either that it is the simple stem of OTeut. 
*kunjo-, Goth, Aunt, OK. cyzn, Kin, race, tn_combination, 
or that it represents a masculine dertvative of this, of form 
*kuni.z, equivalent to ON, £ox7 ‘man of race, man of gentle 
or noble birth *, taken also by some as the immediate source 
of OHG. chuning, OE. cyning, Kinc. Forthe former view, 
cf, the combining use of dyz, ‘ people, folk, army’, in sense 
‘lordly’, in dvyht-bearn lordly or princely child, lit. cbild 
of the folk, ete.] aed , ' 

The following combinations of &zze- are found in 
early ME.; few of them survived the middle of the 
13the. Kine-zerd (Erp), kingdom, Kine-be(a)rn 
[Barry], child of royal birth. Kine-bench, throne. 
Kine-born a., ofroyal birth, Kine-burh [Burcu], 
royal city. Kine-erpe [Eartu], kingdom. Kine- 
helm, -halm, crown. Kine-laverd, -loverd 
[Lorn], royal master, king. Kinelich a., royal. 
Kine-lond {Lanp], kingdom, rcalm, Kine-mede 

[MEED], royal reward. Kine-merk [Mark], a 
mark indicating royal birth. Kine-mote [Moor], 
royal council or court. Kine-ring, royal ring. 
Kine-sete [SEAT], throne. Kine-scrud [SHROUD], 
royal robes, Kine-setle [SETTLE], Kine-stol 
{SrooL], throne. Kine-peod (THEDE], kingdom. 
Kine-worp, -wurp[WorTH]a.,royal; hence Kine- 
wurpliche a/v., royally. Kine-j3erde [Yarp], 
sceptre, royal power. See also Kinpom, Kiri. 

c1205 Lay. 19433 He .. letten beoden uerde 3eond al his 

*kine-zerde [¢1275 kine-erbe]. c¢c1000 Andreas 566 (Gr.) 
Synnige ne mihton oncnawan pet *cynebearn. ¢1200 

Trin. Coll. Hom. 47 Seinte Marie .. tar hire holie cune- 
bern, a@xrzq0 Wohunge in Cott. Hom. 273 Kine bearn.. 
of dauides kin. ¢ 1205 Lay. 9693 Pus seide pe king, .. per 
he szet..an his *kine-benche. ¢1000 Aicrric Lives Saints 

ii, 326 Pa wes on rome: byrig sum *cyne-boren maden, 


[f Kixp a. + -sHIP.] = 


1687 Dayven Hind § P. 1. 396 The dame. looking | 
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€x205 Lay. 22142 Per come preo ibroderen, pe weore kini- 
borne. arzzg Leg. Kath. 1882 Under bis, come be burs 
Maxence..a3ein to his *kineburh. ¢ 1275 *Kine-erbe [see 
kine-zrd\, 971 Blickd. Hom. 23 Pa wundan beagz of pornuin 
& hine setton on heafod for *cynehelme. c1205 Lay. 6766 
He his kinehelm on-feng. /bied. 18158 Nim pu pene kine- 
halm. c1o00 in Kemble Cod, Dipé 1V. 266 Purh hese his 
*cynehlafordes Aidelredes cynges. 1205 Lay. 2501 For 
Locrines lufe, fe wes hire kine louerd. did. 9831 Pu zrt 
me swa leof swa mi kine-lauerd. c¢goo tr. Beda's Hist. w. 
xxvii]. (1890) 358 Seo *cynelice feemne AZlflzed, c 1205 Lay. 
14130 Bi-tacbe me znne castel oder ane kineliche burh. 
(bid. 183 He wes king & heo quen, & *kine-lond heo welden. 
(bid. 2523 Heo 3ef Madan an hond Al bis fader kine-lond. 
@ 1225 Leg. Kath. 399 And tu schalt..to curt cumen seoden, 
and *kinemede ikepen. ¢1300 Havelok 604 On bis rith 
shuldre a *kyne merk. a@axz2zg Leg. Kath. 1979 And teking 
heold ta. hise *kinemotes. /é/d. 409 He .. sende iseelede 
writes wid his ahne *kinering. c1z00 Orin 2224 Patt illke 
*kineszete patt Davibpkinng hiss faderr held. arzqo Uvreisnn 
in Cott, Hone. 193 Pu ham 3iuest *kinescrud, beies, and gold 
ringes. ¢893 K. EcFRED Ovos. 11. vii. §6 Pat hehste *cyne- 
setl and heafod ealles eastrices. a1225 Leg. Kath. 45 He 
set o kine setle. agoo Cynewutr Cris¢ 1217 (Gr.) Ponne 
Crist sited on his *cynestole. c1zog Lay. 4517 Stille he wes 
iswo3en On his kine-stole. id. 22300 Aréur letten beoden 
seond al his *kine-beoden. ¢1275 /6/d. 11026 Pat he .. his 
“kineworbe lond Sette Custance an hond.  ¢ 1320 Cast. 
Love 14 Worschupe him. .Pat kineworpe kyng [is] vs aboue. 
@ 1225 Fuliana 62 Pus bu..of pe breo kinges were *kine- 
wurdliche iwurjzet. ¢ 1000 Errric //om. II. 502 Hi to pes 
caseres “cyne-zyrde sebugon. ¢1z00 Orin 8182 And himm 
wass sett inn hiss rihht hannd An dere kine3zerrde. 1306 
Str Simon Fraser in Pol. Songs (Camden) 215 Hii .. token 
hiin a kyne-serde, so me kyng sholde, to deme. 

Kinematic (kein‘metik), a. and sé, [f. Gr. 
kiynya, kivnpar- a motion (f. xive’y to move) + -1C.] 

A. adj. Relating to pure motion, i.e. to motion 
considered abstractly, without reference to force or 
mass. 

1864 A thenxnm No. 1924. 340/3 Kinematic effects of revolu- 
tion and rotation. 1879 Tnomson & Tair Nat. Phil. 11. 
483 The design of a kinematic machine. -essentially involves 
dynamical considerations, 1880 Nature XXI1. 2445/1 M. 
Mannheim has recently introduced the expression kinematic 
geometry..dealing with niotion independently of forces and 
times. 

B. sd. = KiNEMATICS. 

1873 W. K. Crirrorp Pure Sctences in Contemp. Rev. 
(1874) Oct. 717 These rules are called the laws of kinematic, 
or of the pure science of motion. 

Kinematical (kain‘me'tikal), 2. [f. as prec. 
+-AL.] Ofor pertaining to kinematics; kinematic. 

1864 in WessTER. 1879 IHomson & Tait Nat. Phit. 1.1. 
§ 91 These and kindred curves, which give good instances 
of kinematical theorems. 1884 Health Exhib, Catal. 143/2 
Kinematical Apparatus. 

Kinema‘tics. [In form a pl. of Kinematic: 
sce -1¢ 2, and quot. 1840.] The science of pnre 
motion, considered without reference to the matter 
or objects moved, or to the force producing or 


changing the motion. (Cf. Kinetics.) 

1840 WHEWELL Philos. Induct. Sc. 1. 146 M. Ampere, in 
his Essai sur la Philosophie des Sciences (1834). . proposes to 
term it Kinematics (Cinématiguc). 1859 J. R. LUNN Afotion 
v, The phznomena of Motion .. what has hitherto been 
called (though not universally) Kinematics. 1879 THoMson 
& Tait Nat. Phil. (ed. 2) Pref. 6 We adopt the suggestion 
of Ampere and use the term Kinematics for the purely 
geometrical science of motion in the abstract. 1882 Minctin 
(2¢de) Uniplanar Kinematics of Solids and Fluids. 

Kinematograph (keinz matograf, kain‘mz'to- 
graf). Also cin- (sain-), fad. Fr. cznématographe, 
f. Gr. xivnya, Kivnyaro- motion + -GRAPH.] <A 
contrivance (invented by Messrs. Lumiere of Paris) 
by which a series of instantaneous photographs 
taken in rapid succession can be projected on a 
screen with similar rapidity, so as to give a life- 
like reproduction of the original moving scene. 

1896 Darly News 21 Feb. 8/4 An exhibition of the ‘Ciné. 
inatographe’, in the Marlborough Hall of the Polytechnic, 
Regent-strect, yesterday afiernoon. The ‘Cinématographe’ 
is an invention of MM. Lumiere, and it is a contrivance by 
which a real scene of life and movement may be reproduced 
before an audience in a life size picture. 1897 Vesti. Gaz. 
5 May 8/1 It was the lamp of the kinematograph which set 
the place on fire. 1897 of. Scé. Afonthly Dec. 180 In the 
cinematograph..they are projected upon a screen. 1899 
Harper's Alag. Feb. 385 What is called ‘the American 
Biograph ‘—an improved form of the kinematograph. 

Jig. 1899 Alonth Apr. 378 Reducing to order and viewing 
synoptically the kinematograph of life. 

Hence Kine matogra‘phic a. 

1897 Westm. Gaz. 6 May 8/2 The celluloid films upon 
which the cinematographic pictures are printed. 1900 V. + 
Q. gth Ser. VI. 206/2 Anovel by..Galdds.. witha wonderful 
kinematographic style. 

Kineograph (kain/jograf). Also cineograph. 
[irreg. f. Gr. xivé-ecv to move + -GRAPH.] A picture 
representing objects in motion, produced by bring- 
ing separate pictures before the eye in such quick 
succession as to blend the images into one con- 
tinuous impression. 

1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 1V. 100 A simpler optical 
illusion still is that known as the ‘kineograph’. 1899 Datly 
News 14 July 6/4 Cineograph, or better, Kineograph, means 
a picture of movement—of moving objects. 

Kine-pox: see Kine. 

Kinesi- (kain7si), before a vowel also kines-, 
combining form of Gr. «ivyots motion, used in 
certain scientific and medical terms: as Kinesi- 
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KINETO.-. 


atric a. [see Iarric], relating to kinesiatrics 
(Ogilvie 1882), Kinesia‘trics [see -ic 2], the 
treatment of diseases by means of gymnastics or 
muscular action. Kinesio‘meter, ‘an instrument 
for determining quantitatively the motion of a part’ 
(Gould Aled. Dict. 1890), Kine’sipath [cf. ALLo- 
PATH], one who treats diseases by kinesipathy. 
Kinesipa‘thic a., pertaining to kinesipathy. Kine- 
sitpathist = A7zneszpath (Webster 1864). Kine- 
si‘pathy = A7nesiatrics. Kine‘siscope, an clec- 
trical instrument (invented by Capt. McEvoy) 
placed at the sea bottom to detect the presence of 
steam vessels in the neighbourhood. Kinesi- 
therapy (Gr. Gepameia medical treatment; cf. F. 
hinésithérapie| = Atnesiatrics. Kineso‘dic a. 
(Gr. 65-és a path; cf. F. kénésodigue], transmitting 
motor impulses from the brain, efferent. Kine- 
so‘pathy, erroneous form of Avnesipathy. 

1856 M. Rotu Afovem. Cure(L.), The treatment by move-, 
ments (which is also called kinesitherapy, *kinesiatrics). 1860 
Adi Year Round No. 45. 450 One of these *Kinesipaths in- 
vented the amusing theory that ‘synovia ’ was the cause of 
all bodily ailments. 1855 Mayne Lxfos. Lex.,*Kinesipathy, 

- a system of athletic exercises and feats of muscular 
strength, invented by..a fencing master and teacher of 
gymnastics in Stockholm. 1860 Russett Reynotps Ves & 
No 11. 139 He has gone the round of the ‘ pathies ’,. .he has 
tried homaopathy, hydropathy, kinesipathy, ..and I know 
not what besides, 1893 Dazly News 8 June 5/8 The hydro- 
phone, in connection with a new instruinent named a *kine- 
siscope. 1874 Dunctison Med. Dict., *Kinesodic. 18978 
Foster Phys. 11. v. § 3. 488 They speak of it accordingly as 
kinesodic and -esthesodic, as simply affording paths for 
motor and sensory impulses. 1864 Miss Mutock Ld, Eréis- 
toux 231 He .. tried allopathy, homoeopathy, *kinesopathy, 
and heaven knows how many pathies besides. 

Kinesthesia, -esthetic: see KINHSTHESIA. 

Kinetic (kaine'tik), a. (s6.) [ad. Gr, sivntixds 
moving : see -IC.] 

1. Producing or causing motion. rare—°, 

1855 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Kinetic..(Physiol), exciting to 
move, or to act. ' r 

2. Ot, pertaining or relating to, motion; due to 
or restilting from motion. 

Kinctic energy: see Exercy 6. Kinetic theory of heat, 
of gases: the theory that heat, or the gaseous state, is due 
to motion of the particles of matter. 

1864 Acader 2 Apr. 4290/3 Till and about the year 1780.. 
the weightiest authorities inclined towards the kinetic theory 
of heat. 1866 Lond. Rev. 2 June 615/2 Correct principles 
of kinetic science. 1870 P.G. Tait in Vature 29 Dec. 163/2 
‘The grand modern ideas of Potential and Kinetic Energy 
cannot be too soon presented to the student. 1871 Sir W. 
Tuomson in Daily News 3 May, Vhe kinetic theory of gases, 
shadowed forth by Lucretius, definitely stated by Daniel 
Bernoulli, largely developed by Herapath, made a reality 
by Joule, and worked out to its present advanced state by 
Clausius and Maxwell, 1879 “Homson & Tait Wat. Phil. 
I. 1. § 357 If, from any one configuration, two courses differ- 
ing infinitely little from one another have again a configura- 
tion in common, this second configuration will be called a 
kinetic focus relatively to the first: or..these two configura- 
tions will be called conjugate kinetic foci. 1881 STEVENSON 
Virg. Puerisque (ed. 8) 111, I still remember that the spin- 
ning of a top is a case of Kinetic Stability. 

B. sd, = Kinetics, 

1873 Currorp Sydabus Lect. in Alath. Papers (1882) 516 
Dynamic..is divided into two parts; Static..and Kinetic.. 
Properly speaking, Static is a particular case of Kinetic 
which it is convenient to consider separately. 

Kinetical (keinetikal), a. [f. as prec.+-aL.] 
Of or pertaining to kinetics. 

1882 Mincuin Unipl. Kinemat. 107 D’Alembert, in enun- 
ciating the kinetical principle known by his name, speaks 
of force of inertia as effective force. /bi¢. 190 To introduce 
here a proposition wbich is not kinematical but kinetical. 

Kine‘tics. [In forma pl.of Kinetic: see -1¢ 2.] 
The branch of dynamics which investigates the 
relations between the motions of bodies and the 
forces acting upon them ; opposed to Sfatics, which 


treats of bodies in equilibritim. 

1864 in Wesster. 1866 Lond. Rev 2 June 615/2 Between 
whiles he has his kinetics to get up for the next morning. 
1882 Mincuin Unift. Ainemat, 59 Vhe particular case in 
which the resultant acceleration of a moving point is always 
directed towards a fixed..centre is deserving of special 
notice on account of the part which it plays in kinetics. 


Kineto- (kainito), repr. Gr. xivnro-, comb. 
form of «xivntés movable, used in several terms of 
recent origin, as Kinetoge‘nesis, the (theoretical) 
origination of animal structures in animal move- 
ments. Kine‘tograph, an apparatus for photo- 
graphing a scene of action in every stage of its 
progress ; hence Kine-togra‘phic a. Kine:to- 
pho‘nograph, a kinetograph with mechanism for 
recording sounds. Kine’toscope, (a) ‘a sort of 
movable panorama’ (Webster 1864); (4) an appa- 
ratus for reproducing the scenes recorded by the 
kinetograph; (¢) an instrament by which arcs of 
different radii are combined in the production of 
curves (Knight Dect. A/cch. 1875); hence Kine-to- 
scopic a. Kine-tosko‘toscope [Gr. cxuros dark- 
ness: see -SCOPE] (see quot.). 

1884 E. D. Core Orig. Fittest (1887) 423 The ‘law of use 


and effort’ .. that animal structures have been produced, 
directly or indirectly, by animal movements, or the doctrine 
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of *kinetogenesis. 1893 Osnorne in Williams Geol. Biology 
(1895) 324 The changes em route [in the Mammalia] lead us 
to believe either in predestination .. or in kinetogenesis. 
1891 7tres 29 May 5/1 [Mr Edison said] The *kinetograph 
is a machine combining electricity with photography. 1894 
Dickson Life Edison 316 The dramatis pcrsonz of the 
*kinetographic siage. /érd_ 303 The comprehensive term 
for this invention is the *kineto-phonograph. /dfd., The 
kinetograph and the *kinetoscope .. relate respectively to 
the taking and reproduction of movable but soundless ob- 
jects. /érd. 311 A popular and inexpensive adaptation of 
*kinetoscopic inethods. 1896 H’ests, Gaz. 18 Mar. 2/1 ‘The 
*kinetoskotoscope. .. By means of this barbarously termed 
piece of apparatus itis possible, so we are told, to see the 
motions of the bones of the finger when bent backwards and 
forwards. 

King (kin), sd. Forms: 1 cyning, (-ineg), 
kyning, cining,cynis, 1-2 cyng, cing, (1 cyneg, 
ching), 1-6 king, 4-6 kynge, (4 kinge, kin, 
5 kynnge, kink, keng}, 2- king. [A Com. 
Teut. word: OL. cyning = OFris. kin-, ken-, 
koning, OS. kuning (MDu. contnc, Du. koning, 
MLG, kon sink), OHG,. chun-, kuning:—OTeut. 
*kuningo-z, a dcrivative of *ksnjo-, Goth. kun7, 
OE, cyum, Win, race, cte. The ON. equivalent was 
konong-r, -ungr (Sw. konung). Finntsh kuningas 
king, and Lith. &egas lo:d, priest, were carly 
adoptions from Teut. In most of the Teut. lan- 
guages two redueed forms appear: 1) OF. guuiz= 
OF ris. kenrg, ete., OS. hantg (MDu. contch), 
OHG. chun, kunig (MIIG. kunic, kiinec, G. konig, 
+ ktinig); 2) OF, omg, cing = MILG. kine (obs, 
G. kung, kung), ON. kéngr (Sw. kung, Da. konge). 
Compare OF. penig (G. pfennig) Penny, for 
pening; ON, pengar pl. (Da. penge) for feninegar. 

As to the exact relation, in form and sense, of A/ze lo kin, 
views differ, Some take itasa direct derivative, in the sense 
either of ‘scion of the kin, race, or tribe ’, or ‘scion of a (or 
the) noble kin’, comparing dryAten (:—"%druhtino-2) ‘lord 
from dryht (:—*arnhti-2) ‘army, folk, people’, dryht-bearn 
‘lordly or princely child, prince’, ht. ‘child of the nation 4 
ON. frikir ‘king’ from folk, Goth. Jiudans ‘king’, from 
piuda people, nation. Othersrefer *huningo-zimmediately 
to the supposed mase. *Aut-z, preserved in comb, in O1IG, 
chunt., OF, cyne- (see Kine-), taking it as=*son or descen- 
dane of one of (noble) birth’, See Hitdebrand in Grimm, 
and Kluge, s.v. Avaie; Franck s.v. Koning etc.) 

(The genitive plural insouthern ME. was Aimgene, -cn, -yn.) 

I. 1. The usual title of the male sovercign miler 
of an independent state, whose position is either 
purely hereditary, or heredttary under certain legal 
conditions, or, if eleetive, is considered to give to 
the eleeted the same attributes and rank as those 
of a (purely or partly) hereditary ruler. 

In OK, the title appears first as the name of the chiefs of 
the various Angtian and Saxon ‘kins’, tribes, or clans, who 
invaded Britain, and of the petty states founded by them, 
as well as of the native British chiefs or princes with whom 
they fought, and of the Danish chiefs who at a later time 
invaded and occupied parts of the country. Aniong the 
Angles and Saxons the kingship was not strictly bereditary, 
according to later notions; but the eying was chosen or 
accepted in each case from a recognized kingly or royal 
cynn or family (usually tracing its genealogy up to Woden). 
With the gradual ascendancy and conquests of Wessex in 
the oth and iothc., the king of the West Saxons became 
the king of the Angelcynn, Angelpéode, or Englixh (A nels- 
genarumn; gentis Angligenz, Auglorum), and the tribal 
kings came to an end. Bui there stull remained a King of 
Scotland, and several petty kings in Ireland. In European 
and other more or less civilized countries, Aig is now the 
title of the ruler of an independent organized state called a 
kingdem; but in medizval times, as still in the German 
Iempire, some £/ugs were really or nominally subordinate 
to the Emperor (as ostensibly representing the Roman Czsar 
or Imperator), and a King is still held to rank below an 
Emperor. In reference to ancient times the name is applied, 
like L. x¢x, Gr. Baasdevs, Heb. To melck, to the more or 


less despotic rulers not only of great dominions like As- 
syria, Persia, Egypt, but of petty states or towns such as 
Jericho, Ai, Mycenz, Ithaca, Syracuse, and Rome. It is 
still applied to the native rulers of petty African states, 
towns, or tribes, Polynesian islands, and the like. 

King designate, possessive: see the adjs. Uncrowned hing, 
one who has the power, though not the rank, of a king. 

a 855 O. E. Chrowt, an. 577 Her Cupwine and Ceawlin 
fuhton wib Brettas, and hie .iii. kyningas ofslogon, Coin- 
mail, and Condidan, and Farinmail. 858 Charter inO. £. 
Texts 438 Se cyning sealde..wullafe fifsulung landes. 875 
O. E. Chron., And for Godrumand Oscytel and Anwynd, ba 
-ili.cyningas, of Hreopedune to Grantebrycge mid micle here, 
and ston ber angear. 971 Slick/. Hom. 69 Hi. .hine weor- 
bodon swa cinige geriseb. /éid.71 He wes tocinge ongyten 
& sebered. c1001 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 1001 Pzs 
cynincges serefa. a1131 O. E. Chron. an. 1123 Se kyng 
alihte dune of his hors. /éfd. an. 1124 Se king let don bone 
eorl..on heftnunge. ¢1175 Laméd, Hom. 115 Des kingges 
rihtwisnesse areted his kine setle. ¢ 120g Lay. 24609 Pider 
weoren icumen seouen kingene sunen. ¢1250 Gen. & Ex. 
834 Ne3ilc burze hadde ise louereding, Sum was king, and 
sum kumeling. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 8179 He smot poru 
out wip a launce on of hor hexte kinge. a1300 Cursor M. 
3382 Ysmael had wijfs thrin pat kinges twelue bar come of 
him. J/did. 4243 To putifer, pe king stiward. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) V. 263 Wel nygh al be kyngyn lynage of 
straunge naciouns come of bis Woden. /did. VI. 151 Ced- 
walla, a stalworbe 3ongelyng of kyngene kynde. ¢ 1400 
Rom, Rose6851 Vhese emperours..Orkyngis, dukis, & lordis 
grete. c 1430 Syr Gener. \Roxb.) 888 Of the Rodes he was a 
king son. c¢1460 Fortrscue Ads. & Lim. Mon. v. (1885) 119 
What dishonour is this, and abatynge of the glorie of a 
kynge. 1535 CovEeRDALE 1 /’e7¢. ii. 17 Feare God. Hononre 
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1388 onoure te the king]. 1602 SHaKks. Ham. iv. v. 123 
‘Lhere’s such Diuinity doth hedge a King. 1605 — Leartv. 
vi. 109, I, cuery inch a King, When | do stare, see how the 
Subiect quakes. 1613 Purcnas /’r/erimage (1614) 836 Vheir 
Kings wereno other then the chiefe in every Cottage, which 
consisted of one kindred. 1624 Cart. Svitu Virginia u. 
37 The forme of their [Indians'] Common.-wealth is a Mon- 
archicall government, one as Emperour ruleth ouer many 
Kings or Governours. 1718 Prior Power 275 What is a 
king ?—a man condemn‘d to bear The public burden of the 
nation’s care. 1784 Cowrer Sask v. 188 War's a game, 
which were their subjects wise, Kings would not play at. 
1794 Cotrripcr ANelig. Afusings, The great, the rich, the 
mighty men, Vhe Kings and the chief captains of the world. 
1847 Parscott Perm (1850) 1}. 20 The title of King, b 
which the earlier Aztec princes are distinguished by Spanis 
writers, is supplanted by that of Emperor in the later reigns. 
1872 E. W. Ropertson //ist. £ss. 206 Thus he [llenry I of 
Germany] was a king, but not an anointed sovereign. 
b. In phrases and proverbs. 

1539 TAVERNER Eras. /’row. (1552) 4 Kynges haue manye 
eares and inanye eyes. 1546 J. Heywoop /'roz. (1867) 39 
Where as nothing is, the kynge must lose his right. 1591 
and Pt. Troublesome Nawgne K. John (1611 106 A king is 
a king though fortune do her worst. 1659 Howett (), 
The king’s cheese goes half away in paring, viz., among so 
inany officers. 1 Mortevx Natelais w. xvi. (1737!) 65 
Whi h made the Dog get on his Legs, pleas’d like a litile 
King. a 1732[sce Harry 4]. 1765 Bi ackstoNe Conn. J. vii. 
246 Vhe king can do no wrong .Vhe prerogative of the 
crown extends not to do any tnjury’: it is created for the 
benefit of the people, and therefore cannot be exerted to 
their prejudi-e. 1788 turns Let. to Mfrs. oes 16 Aug., 
The old Scottish proverb says well, ‘Kings’ catf is better 
than ither folks’ corn’. 

ce. The three Nings, the Wise Men who eame 
from the [ast to worship the new-born Christ. 

Frequently called the (three) Aings cf Cologne, from a 
reanen belief that their bodies were preserved at that city, 
aw been removed thither in 1164 from Milan, where they 
were alleged to have been discovered in 1158. 

crz00 J'rin. Coll. Llom. 45 Pe pre kinges be comen of 
estriche. 1350 Winner 4 Waster 503 To be kike of 
Colayne per pe kynges ligges. 1387 Tri visa //igden | Rolls) 
IV. 283 Pe pre kynges [L. »agy) come to Jerusalem. /6/d. 
VIII. 43 Rauph bis-hop of Coloyne brou3t be bodies of fe 
(pre) kynges of Coloyne out of Melan. c1qg00 Three Kings 
Cologne 2{Pe) pree hely and wershipfull kyngis of Coleyn: 
Jaspar, Melchyor, and Balthaser. 1583 Leg. LA. St. Androts 
669 As Culen Kyngis that Christ adorned, /’er adiam viam 
he returned. . ; 

ad. The Books of Kings: eertain books of the Old 
Testament whieh eontain the history of the Kings 
of Israel and Judah. Also ellipt. A7vzgs. 

In the original Hebrew text there was only one book so 
called, corresponding to rst and 2nd Kings in the yresent 
English ible. In the Septuagint, followed by the Vulgaie, 
and so by the older English versions, these two are reckoned 
as the 3rd and 4th, the two books of Samuel being called 1st 
and 2nd Kings. 

1382 Wye 1 A ings li. ¢. 1 Samuel) Prol., In this book 
of Ringis the first is contened, how Anna anide of God to 
haue asone. ¢1460 Fortrscur stés. 4 Lr. Jon. i. '1935) 
110 The viij!® chapiter of the first boke of kynges [1 Sam. 
viii. 1535 Coverpate, The first boke of the kynges, 
otherwyse called the first boke of Samucl. 1611 Biste, The 
first Booke of Samuel, otherwise called, The first Rooke of 
the Kings. /éfd., Content...1 Samuel, 2 Samuel, 1. Kings, 
2. Kings, 1 Chronicles [etc.]. ; 

2. With additions: a. As a title, now placed im- 
mediately before a personal name,as Aing Edward, 
+in OE, (rarely in later use) immediately after it, 
as “Elfre! cgmning, Harold ging; formerly also the 
Aing, before or after the name. 

In OL. Chron, (Laud MS.) the annal of 1066 has se cyag 
Eadweard, Harold eorl, Harold cyng, Willelm eorl, pe 
eyng Willelm. 

O. E. Chron. an. 583 Her Elle cyning forb ferde. -/Bid.. 
604 East Seaxe..under Sa:brihte cinge and Mellite bisceope. 
836 Charter in O. EF. Texts 453 Ecshard.. des friodom 
waes bizetenaet Wizlafe cyninge. c 888K. ZELFreD Soest. i, 
pa..yfel be se cyning Deodric..dyde. 971 Blick/. Hom, 161 
On Herodes dazum cyninges. @1020 in Kemble Cod. 
Dipl. \V. 9 Cnut cing gret Lyfing arcebisceop. a1100 O. £. 
Chron, an. 1066 Pe cyng Willelm gcherde pat secgen. 
aso /bid. an. 1132 Dis gear com Henri king to pis 
land. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls! 7574 King Macolom spousede 
Margarete so; Acking Willam..Wende a3en to normandie. 
€1400 Three Kings Cologne 12 Kyng Ezechias was syke to 
pe dethe. /did.14 Perfore god sent to Ezechiasbe kyng. 1535 
CoverpaLe A/att. i. 6 Dauid the kynge begat Salomon. 
1sgt Suaks. 1 Hea. V1, 1. v.66 The lawfull Heire of Edward 
king, the Third of that Descent. /érd. 76 Third Sonne To 
King Edward the Third. a1635 Naunton /ragm. Keg. 
(Arb.) 28 The people hath it to this day in proverb, King 
Harry loved a man. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 129 ? 10 We 
fancied ourselves in King Charles the Second’s reign. 1784 
Cowrer 7ask vi. 663 ‘Iwo staves, Sung to the praise and 
glory of King George. 1785 Grose Dict. I'udg. T.s. v., He 
is one of king Joon’ men, eight score to tbe hundred: a 
saying of a little undersized man. 1876 Freeman Norm, 
Cong. V. xxii. 16 The two great notes of time [in Domesday] 
are ‘the time of King Eadward’, and ‘the time when King 
William came into England’, 1895 Vezwsf7. King Kbama’s 
visit to England. b 

b. With specifteation of the people or country 
over which a king’s rule extends, as Avmg of the 
Romans, of Italy, Also Aing of Aings, a king 
who has other kings under him, an emperor: often 
assumed as a title by Eastern monarchs. Azug 
of men, translating Gr. a@vaf dvipay. 

a8s550 EF. Chron. an. 488 Her “Esc feng to rice, and was 
.xxiill, Wintra Cantwara cyning. did. an. 508 Her Cerdic 
and Cynric ofslogon znne Brettisc cyning, bain was nama 
Natanleod. c97s O. £. Chron. (Parker MS.) an.975 Eadgar 


the kynge [1382 Wyctir Make 3e the kyng honourable; i Engla cyning ceas him oder leoht. a@1100 O. £. Chron. 
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(Laud MS.) an. 1079 Melcolm cyng of Scotlande. ¢ 1154 
Lérd. an.1129 Se kyng of France. c¢ 1205 Lay. 13320 Pe king 
of Norewaize..& pere Densemonneking. ¢ te beusne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11945 First com Epistrot pe kyng of 
Grece.. Pandras pe kyng of Egipte. 1382 Wycur £2ra vii. 
12 Artaxerses, king of kingus, to Esdre the prest. — Dan, 
ii, 37 Yhou art kyng of kyngus, and God of heuen saue to 
thee kingdam. 1405 Nol/s Parlt. 111. 605/1 ‘Ihe Wyrship- 
ful Prince Robert the King of Scotland. aigsz LeLtaAnp 
Collect. (1774) 11. 547 Edwarde de Bruse,.. proclayming hym 
self King of Kinges yn Ireland. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 
51 Vhere iv a quadrohulary saying, which passes current in 
the Westerne World, That the Einperour is King of Kings, 
the Spaniard, King of Men, the French King of Asses, the 
King of k.ngland, King of Devils. 1715-20 Porr /liad xix. 
54 The king of men, Atrides, came the last. 1835 THtrt Wace 
Greece J. vy. 129 Me Jeads an army against Augeas, king 
of Klis. 1876 A. Arnotp in Contemp. Rev. June 32 The 
King-of-Kings. .signified his willingness. 

e. AingCharles,short for Arng Charles's Spontel 
(see SPANIEL); Atug J/arry, the goldfinch. 

[a 1825 Forny Voc. E. Anglia s.v., King Harry Redcap, 
is the gold-finch King Harry Blackcap, is the bird which 
is commonly called simply the blackcap.)] 1848 Zoologist 
VI. 2186 The eoldfinch..is the King Harry from its beauti- 
ful crown. 1883 Casse//s Nat. /list. 11. 132 The King 
Charles of the present day: is an interesting example of 
deterioration. 

3. Applicd to a woman, esp. one who rules or 
bears herself like a king. rare. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 869 Hennin & Morgan..adde despit 
pat womman king ssolde alonde beo. 1796 Burke Regie. 
Peace iv. Wks. 1X. 53 The Hungarian Subjects of Maria 
Theresa..called her..a King...She lived and died a King. 
1898 Darly News 30 Aug. 4/5 Afterthe King died his consort 
determined that her daughter should be a King, not a 
Queen. 

4. Applied to God or Christ. Freq. in phr. Avzg 
of heaven, of bliss, of glory, King of kings, ete. 

871-89 Charter in O. E. Teats 452 zehalde hine heofones 
cyning in bissum life. 971 Blrckl. Lom. 203 Yo bem 
cyninga cyninge, to Criste sylfum. a1 Cursor M. 8100 
Pine on pat tre thole he sal, Pekingoblis. a1325 7¢ Deum 
in Prose Psalter 192 Pou, Christ, art _kynge of glorie [1535 
in Goodly Prymer, Vhou art the kyng of glory O Christe). 
61375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (aul) 966 He..[at the] last Jug- 
ment sall bryng nere hand all men befor pe kyng. 1382 
Wren Rev. xvii. 14 For he is Lord of lordes and kyng of 
kyngis{1611 For he is lord of Lords, and Kinz of nae. 1387 
Vrevisa L/igden (Rolls) VIII. 189 Kyngene Kyneg schal 
aaabe a ah rewine wip double meshes € 1400 A Thus! 
(Roab.) Pref. 1 He pat was King of heuen and of erthe. 
1500-20 Dusxnar Poems x. 28 To him that is of kingis King. 
1548-58 Bk. Com. l'rayer (Prayer Queen's Majesty), O Lord 
our heuenly father, high and mighty king of kynges. Lorde 
of lordes, the onely rufer of princes, 1667 Mitton /. ZL. v. 
640 Thi’ all-bounteous King, who showrd With copious hand. 
1781 Cowrer Truth 179 What purpose has the King of 
Saints inview? 1871 kb. F. Burr Ad Fidem iv. 68 The King 
whose twin names are Light, and Love. 

5. A title given to eertain persons holding a real 
or pretended supreme authority or rank, or to one 
who plays the king. 

e.g. Ming of Heralds, the King Herald or King-of-Arms; 
King of Ribalds: see Ripatp; King of the Sacrifices, one 
of the Roman priests (re.r sacrorin); exp. the leading 
person in some game or sport, as King of the Bean, of the 
Cockneys,of May, of Misrule: see ViEan, etc.; Aing Arthur, 
King | ant, King of Cantland, King of the Castle, certain 
gamies (see quots.) so called froin the chief player. 

1656 LLount Glossogr., King of lleralds..is an Officer at 
Arms, that hath the preheminence of this Society. 
Grecian Plays 43 (Vhe Greeks) had likewise their Basilinda, 
representing our Questions and Commands, or King I am. 
1781 Gisson Decl. & F. xxviii. I. 71 The King of the 
Sacrifices represented the person of Numa, and of his 
successors, in the religious functions, which could be per- 
formed only by royal hands. 1808-25 Jamieson, Aung of 
Cantland, a game of children in which one of a company 
being chosen King o’ Cantland, and two goals appomted 
[ete.), 1847-52 Hatuwe., Aing-Arthur, a game used at 
sea, when near the line, or ina hot latitude. It is performed 
thus [description follows]. 1890 % G. Wood's Boy's Mod. 
Playmate 147 King of the Castle. ..One player stands upon 
a mound, crying, ‘I am king of the castle’, and the others 
try to pull him down. ; 

6. One who in a eertain sphere or elass has 
supremacy or pre-eminence compared to that of a 
king. In reeent use often applied to great mer- 
ehants, manufaeturers, etc., with defining word 
prefixed, as a/kali-, fur-, railway-king. 

1382 WycitF Zod xii. 25 [34] He [Leviathan] ys king vpon 
alle the sones of pride. 1508 Kexnepte Flyting w. Dunbar 
326 Confess thy crime, hald Kenydy the king. 1567 Gude 
& Godlie B. (S. T.S.) 12 Distroy the Deuill. .Quhilk of this 
warld is Prince and King. 1592 Davies /mmort. Sonl 
xxxt. Ix, Why made he Man, of other Creatures, King? 
1623 H. Hotrann Lines Shaks., Vhose bayes, Which 
crown'd him Poet first, then Poets King. a 1649 Drumm. 
or Hawtn. Poents 46 What those kings of numbers did 
conceive By muses nine. 1789 Burns Willie brew'd iv, 
Wha first beside his chair shall fa’ He is the King among 
us tbree. 1792 — dudd Rob Morris i, He's the king o 
gude fellows and wale of auld men. 1806 Guide to Watering 
Places 14 Richard Nash, tbe first King of Batb, wasa native 
of Swansea. 1821 SHELLEY Adonats xlviii, The kings of 
thought Who waged contention with their time’s decay, 
1884S. E. Dawson Handtk. Dom, Canada 154 Here the fur- 
kings of tbe North-West lived and spent their profits in 
generous hospitality. 1894 Onting (U. S.) XXII}. 380/z2 
Relics of tbe palmy days of the old sugar kings of Jamaica. 
1898 Daily News 23 Mar. 6/3 Mr. Audubon, you are the 
king of ornithological painters. & 

b. Applied to things personified as Atng Caucus, 


King Colton. King of day, the sun. Aing of 
terrors, death (see TERROR). 
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1592 Suaxs. Kom. & Ful. u. iii. 27 Two such opposed 
Kings encampe them still, In man aswell as Hearbes, grace 
and rude will. ¢1820 Camppett Last Alan 36 Yet mourn 
I not thy parted ray, Thou dim discrowned king of day. 
1868 Brewer Dict. Phrase & Fable \ed. 3), King Cotton. 
-. he expression was first used by James H. Hammond in 
the senate of the United States 1858. 1881 tr. von Holst's 
Const. Hist, U. S. 1 The undemocratic ‘ King Caucus ’ was 
already so thoroughly hated that. .his days were numbered. 

7. fig. Something to which there is attributed 
supremacy or chief excellency in its class, 

a. Of animals. A7ng of beasts, the lion; King 
of birds, the eagle. Sometimes forming part of an 
ordinary or popular name; e. g. 

King of the Ant-eaters, a South American bird (Grallarva 
vex). King of the Breams, the Spanish Bream (Pagellus 
erythrinus). King of the llerrings, (a) the Northern 
Chimera (C. monstrosa); (6) the opah (Lampris guttata); 
(c) the oarfish (Regalerus glesne);(d the allice shad. King 
Of the Mullets, (a)a Mediterranean fish (A/udlus imberbis) ; 
(4) the common bass. Atug of the Salmon,a deep-sea fish of 
the Pacific coast of America, Trachypterus altivelis. King 
of the Sea-breams, the hecker or braize. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 74 As leon is the king of bestes, 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.xviu. Ixiv. (MS. Bodl.), Hatte 
leo kinge for he is kinge and prince of al ober bestes. 481 
Caxton Reynard, able, Hoow the kynge of alle bestes 
the lyon helde his court. 1486 Bh. Sé. Albans E iij, 
Now for to speke of the hare..’That beest kyng shall be 
calde of all venery. 1503 DuNnar Whistle & Rose 103 The 
King of Beistis mak I the[thelion]. /ésa. 120 Syne crownit 
scho the Egle King of Fowlis, 1602 Carew Cornwall (1811) 
94 Lastly the salmon king of fish, Fills with good cheer the 
Christmas dish. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Sufp., Ktug of the 
mullets, see Mullus imberbis. 1836 King of the Herrings 
(see Herrinc xc]. 1880 GUNTHER Fishes 522 Regalecus. . 
the largest of all Ribbon-fishes.. frequently called ‘ Kings 
of the herrings’, from the erroneous notion that they ac- 
company the shoals of herrings. 1885 Stand. Nat. Hist. 
III. 207 The popular name of opah, and king of the herrings, 

b. Of trees, plants, or fruits. 

1697 Dampier oy. I. 311 The Plantain I take to be the 
King of all Fruit, not except the Coco it self. 1786 Burns 
Scotch Drink iii, John Barleycorn, Thou King o’ grain. 1793 
Cowrer Yardley Oak 50 Time made thee what thou wast, 
king of the woods. 1842 Twamcey in Visitor 131/1 The pine 
is king of Scottish woods. 31846 J. Baxter Libr. Agric. 1. 
s9 Winter Sauce Apples.. King of the pippins. 

ec. Of things, places, etc. 

1608 Suaks. /’er. 1. i. 13 Her thoughts the king Of every 
virtue gives renown to men! 1728 Pore Dunc. n1. 273 
Thames, ‘The king of dykes. 1796 Exriza Hamitron Lef/. 
Mindoo Rajah 1. x85 Vhe King of worshipped places, the 
renowned Allahabad. 3833 Marrvat P. Simple xiv, He 
taught mea fisherman’s bend, which he pronounced to be 
the king of all knots. 1881 C. A. Eowarps Organs 3 The 
organ.. has..earned the title of the ‘ King of Instruments ’. 


8. ta. Applied by earlier writers, after Latin, to 
the queen bee. Ods. b. A fully developed male 


termite or white ant. 

&. €3386 Cuaucer Pers. T. ? 394 Thise flyes, that men 
clepeth bees, whan they maken hir kyng they chesen oon 
that hath no prikke, wherwith he may stynge. 1600 SurFLET 
Countrie Farme 1.x. 48 He shall make cleane their hiues 
verie carefully and kill theirkings. 1642 Pryxne Sov. Antid. 
i. ¢ Though all other Bees have stings,..yet the King among 
the bees hath no sting at all, for nature would not have him 
tohe cruell. 1710 B77t. Apollo III. No. 87. 2/1 The Kings 
are bred of the Brains. 

b. 1895 Suarp /usects 1. in Cambridge Nat. Hist. V. 361 
Termites live in communities..The king and queen may be 
recognised by the stumps of their cast wings. 

9. In games 

a. In chess: The piece which each player must 
protect against the moves made by the other, so 
as to prevent it from being finally checkmated. 

King’s Gambit: see Gamuit. King’s Bishop, Knight, 
Rook, the pieces placed on the King’s side of the board at 
the commencement of the game. Avng’s Pawn, the pawn 
immediately hefore the King at the commencement of the 
game. Avzg's side, the half of the board on which both 
Kings stand at the commencement of the game, 

1411-12 Hoccceve De Ree. Princ. 2120 Somwhat I knowe 
akynges draught. 1413 Pr/er. Sowle 1. xxii. (Caxton 1483), 
Whan that a pown seyith to the kyng, chekmate. 1474 
Caxton Chesse w. ii. K ij, Al these yssues hath the kyng 
out of his propre place whan he begynneth to meue. 1562 
RowsotHam Cheasts A viij, Yfchecke he geuen tothe Kyng, 
the Paune can not marche asyde .. for to couer his Kynge. 
3645 Z. Bovp //oly Songs in Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 13/1 
Kings, Pawnes, Knights, Aphens, heere and there stand, yet 
there wood is one. 1735 J. Bertin Chess, The King’s Pawn... 
must move before che Reniehts 1841 G. WALKER New Treat. 
Chess 2 The pieces on the King’s side of the line are called 
.. King’s Bishop, King's Knight, and King’s Rook. 1882 
Meyer Guide to Chess 21 The King is never taken; all the 
other pieces can be. ; A 

b. In ordinary playing-cards: One card in each 
suit, bearing the representation of a king, and 
usually ranking next to the ace. + Hence (with 
humorous allusion to 1d) the books (or history) 
of the four kings, a pack of playing cards (0ds.). 

1563 Foxe A. % AV. 1298 Thoughe it were the Kyng of 
Clubbes. ¢ 1592 Martowe //assacre Paris 1. ii, Since thou 
hast all the cards within thy hands. .thou deal thyselfa king. 

1593 Suaxs. 3 /fen. VJ, v. i. 44 Whiles he [Warwick] 
thought to steale the single Ten, The King was slyly finger’d 
from the Deck. 1653 Urounart Aade/ais 1. xxii, After 
supper were brought in.. the books of the foure Kings. 
31760 Foote AZinor 1, (1781) 31 Come, shall we have a dip 
in the history of the Four Kings this morning? 1848 
Tuacweray Van, Fair \xiv, Caned. .for carrying four kings 
in his hat besides those which he used in playing. 1879 
*Cavenpisu’ Card Ess., etc. 231 He can hardly think that 
ace and king are held up against you. 
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c, In draughts: A ‘crowned’ piece (see quot... 

1820 Hoyle's Games 313 When any man gets onwards to 
the last row on the end of the board opposite to that from 
whence his colour started, then he becomes a king and is 
crowned by placing one of the captives upon him, and he 
thereby obtains the privilege of moving and taking either 
backwards or forwards in any angular direction. 1899 
N. & Qo Feb, r15/1. 

+d. In billiards. (See quots.) Ods. 

1688 R. Home Armoury ui, 262/2 The King is the little 
Pin or Peg standing at one end of the Table, which is to be 
of Ivory. 1873 Cavenvisu & B, Billiards 4 The peculiarity 
of the game at this time consisted in the use of a small arch 
of ivory called the ‘port’, which was placed where the 
pyramid spot now stands, and of an ivory peg or king, placed 
on a corresponding spot at the other end of the table. 

10, Technical uses, 

a, A/. A trade-name for one of the classes into which 
fullers’ teasels are sorted (see quot. 1830). b. A kind of 
salmon-fly for angling. 

1798 BituincsLey Somerset 111 Teasels are sorted into 
kings, middlings, and scrubs. 1830 J. L. Knapp ¥rn/, Nat. 
a4 The terminating heads are ready first, and called 
‘kings’: they are larger and coarser than the others and 
fitted only for the strongest kinds of cloth. 1867 F. Francis 
genie X, (1880) 396, I would prefer Purple and Green 

Kings. 

ll. e/lipt. a. A toast in which the king’s health 
is drunk, b. A king-post. 

1763 CHURCHILL Conference, The King gone round. 1858 
Skyring's Builders’ Prices (ed. 48) 18 Truss, framed witi 
king post. . Ditto with king and queens. 

II. attrib. and Comb. 

12. a. appositive, ‘that isa king’: as king-bishop, 
-brother, -cardinal, -dauphin, -devil, folk, -god, 
-industry, -parliament, -pedagogue, -poet, -pope, etc. 

1890 J. Heaty /asu/a Sanctorurt 608 Cormac Mac Carthy, 
himself a *king-bishop. 1862 H. Marryat Fear tn Sweden 
I. 446 Horrified at the domestic misery of her *king-brother. 
1613 SHaks. Henry V//J, u. ii. 20 This is the Cardinals 
doing: The *King-Cardinall. 1577-87 Hotinsuep Chron. 
III. 1184/1 The *king Dolphin and queene of Scots his wife, 
¢ 1440 Facob’s Well g pe*kyng deuy] seyde to hym [etc.]. 
1876 Morris Sigurd 1. 175 He is horn of the Volsung 
*king-folk. 1614 Sytyrster Bethulia'’s Rescue v. 437 My 
*King-God, weary of War's tedious toile, In Ninive.. Made 
Puhlique Feasts, 1875-7 Tenxyson Q. A/ary 1. v, So your 
*King-parliament suffer him to land. 1850 H. Rocers 
Ess. (1874) Il. iv. 199 The first James..was fit for nothing 
except to be *king-pedagogue of a nation of pedants. 1890 
J. Heary /nsula Sanctorum 618 Vhis *King-poet..met with 
an untimely end. 1826 W. E. Axprews Rev. Fox's Bh. 
Afartyrs II. 198 On the second day the “king-pope [Henry 
VIII] came down to the house. : 

b. simple attributive, ‘of the king, royal’: as 
king-gear, -house. 

1840 CarLVLE /ferocs v.(1858) 322 Strip your Louis Quatorze 
of his *king-gear, and there is left nothing but a forked 
radish with a head fantastically carved. 1483 Cath. Ang. 
203/2 A *kynghouse, basilica, regia. : : 

c. objective and obj. genitive, as £zr¢-bane, 
-deposer, -murderer, -worship; king- becoming, 
-deposing, -dethroning, -ennobling, -murdering, 
-upholding, ete, adjs. See also KING-KILLER, 
-KILLING, -MAKER, -MAKING. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parlt. 1. (ed. 2) 21 Perswaded, 
while that *King-bane breathed, peace could never be 
maintained in the Realme. 1605 SuHaxs, AZacé. iW. iii. gr 
The *King-becoming Graces,..I haue no rellish of them. 
3780 Cowrer /adle.t. 57 That were indeed a *king-ennobling 
thought. 1605 Sy._vester Du Bartas i. un. iv. Captains 
1262 The *King-maiming Kinglings of Bezec. a1711 KEN 
Hymns Festiz. Poet. Wks. 1721 I, 311 A Persecution.. From 
the traduc'd, *King-murd'ring Sect. 1844 Macautay &ss., 
Chatham (1887) 821 ‘he Tories.. who had always been 
inclined to *King-worship. 16.. Sir R. BerkEvey in Hurd 
Dial, Const. Eng. Govt. (1739) 300 note, [Sir Robert Berkeley 
-.affirmed that] the law knows no such *king-yoking policy. 

d. instrumental and locative, as 4zmg-bori, 
descended, favoured adjs.; +to the kingward, 
towards the king. 

1670 Mitton /7ist. Eng. w. Wks. (1847) 528/2 Under a 
thorn. .lieth poor Kenelm *kingborn. 1832 Tennyson (E none 
125 A shepherd all thy life but yet kingborn. 18.. Cue. 
Rossetm Royal Princess, 1,a Princess, *king-descended. 
3614-15 SYLVESTER Panaretus 543 That *King-favour’d 
Place. 1461 Crement Paston in P. Lett. 11.53 Come to 
the *Kinge wards or ye meet with him. 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng. cxlix, Whan the tydyng came to the pope..tho 
was he to the kyngward ful wrothe. 

13. Special combs.: +king-ale, a feasting or 
ale-drinking on some royal anniversary; king- 
ball, a ball at which others are aimed in bagatelle; 
+ king-bee, the queen-bee: see 8 a above; king- 
card (see quot.); king-closer (see quot. and 
CLosER? 3); king-cobra =I1aMADRYAD 2; king- 
couch, -conk, a collectors name for a variety of 
conch (see quots.); king-fluke, Sc. the turbot; 
+king-game,?=7ng-flay; +king-geld, scutage; 
king-herald (see HERALD I e); king-hood = 
king’s-hood; +king-key, the main keystone or 
point of support; +king-land,a kingdom; king- 
mullet, the goat-fish (Upeneus maculatus) of the 
West Indies; + king-play, a performance of the 
old drama of the Three Kings; king-pot, the 
largest crucible in a brass-smelting furnace; king- 
rod, an iron rod used in place of a king-post (= 
KixG-BoLt a); king-roller, the middle roller in 
a sugar-press; king-row, the row of pieces next 
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to the end of the draught-board ; + king-sacrificer, 
the Roman king of the sacrifices (see 5 above) ; 
king-salmon, the Californian Salmon (Ozco- 
rhynchus guinnat); king-snake, a large North 
American snake (esp. Ophibolus getulus) which 
attacks other snakes ; king-truss, a roofing-truss 
which has a king-post; + king-wand, a sceptre ; 
+ king-wasp, a queen wasp; king-wood, a 
Brazilian wood, prob. from a species of Dalbergia. 
See also Kine-Boir, Kine-craB, KING-craFt, etc. 

1470-73 in Nec. Andover 18 Rec’ of William plomer and 
Alice ffewar for a *Kyngale xxiij*. 1600 IWottone (Hants.) 
Acc., Receipts for the Kingale as followeth, for the Sunday 
after Midsomer Day, Juni} xxix°. [Also for July 6.) 1679 
M. Ruspen Further Discov. Bees 2 Vhe Royal Race of 
*King-Bees, being natural Kings. 1876 A. CAMPBELL- 
Wacker Correct Card (1880) Gloss., *Aing-card, the best 
card left in each suit. Thus if the ace and King were out, 
the King-card would he the queen. 1888 MitcueL, Building 
Construction 1. ii, (1889) 18 *King Closers are bricks cut so 
that one end is half the width of a brick. 1894 E. H. Aitken 
Naturalist on Prowl 39 A Hamadryad, or *King Cobra,.. 
the most terrible of the whole serpent tribe. 1851 MayHew 
Lond. Labour (1861) 11. 22(E. D. D.) The shells of this man’s 
stock-in-trade he called ‘conks’ and ‘*king-conks’. 1885 
Lapy Brassey The 7rades 303 The queen-conch..has gone 
quite out of favour, and nothing but the king-conch—which, 
though smaller, is far richer in its colouring of dark chocolate 
and reddish brown—is Iooked upon with favour as an 
article ofcommerce. 1895 Sca Fishing (Badin. Libr.) 367 
They [turbot] are called on the east coast of Scotland *king- 
fleuk, x504 Churchw. Acc. in Lysons Env. Lond. (1810) 
I. 165 At the geveng out of the *Kynggam hy [the] cherche- 
wardens, amounted clerely £4. 2s. 6d. of that same game. 
1706 Puituips, *Kingeld, Escuage, or Royal Aid. 1654 
Vitvain Theol. Treat. vil. 194 This is the *King-key of al 
the Fabric. ¢ 1250 Gen. 6 Ex. 1262 His.ix. [son] was tema, 
for-dan Is dora *ku[n]glond teman. 1519 Churchw. Acc. 
St. Giles, Reading 4 Recd in gatheryng wt the *kyngplay 
at Witsontide. x79: Lysons Environs Lond. (1810) 165 
note, It appears by the churchwardens’ accounts in the 
parish of St. Lawrence at Reading, that the ancient drama 
of the three Kings of Cologne was. .performed at that place, 
and that it was called the King-game or King-play. 1879 
Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 262 Nine great pots of fire-clay, 
the largest, or *king-pot, being in the centre. 1847 LoncF. 
£v.1. iti. 80 Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach 
was made in the *king-row. 1601 HoLtanp Pliny I. 340 
What time as L. Posthumius Albinus was *king sacrificer at 
Rome. 1893 Avena Mar. 490 Great numbers of *king 
salmon ascend the streains to spawn. 1883 Covers in 
Cassels Nat. Hist. 1V. 319 Both Rattlesnakes and Mocas- 
sins will endeavour to get away from the ‘*King Snake’, 
@ 3300 Cursor Al. 22266 His corun and his *king wand. 
1724 Deruam in Phil. Vrans. XX XIII. 54 The Queen, or 

emale-Wasp (by many called the *King-Wasp). 1852 
Dict. Archit., *King Wood ..is beautifully streaked in 
violet tints..and is principally used for turning and for 
small cabinet work. 1885 Casse/?’s Techn. Educ. 11. 26 
Violet-wood and king-wood, which come to this country.. 
from the Brazilian forests. 

b. in names of birds, as king-auk [tr. Norw, 
alkekonge}, the little auk or rotche; king-crow, 
the leader of a flock of crows; also the name of 
several species of drongo, esp. Dicrurus ater; king- 
duck, king-eider, Somateria spectabilis, allied 
to the eider-duck; king-hunter, several species of 
African and Australian birds related to the king- 
fisher, but which do not feed on fish; king-lory 
= king-parrakeet (Newton Dict. Birds 1893); 
king-ortolan (see quot.); king-parrakeet, king- 
parrot, the name of several species of small parrots 
of the genus Afrosmictus, kept as cage-birds; 
king-penguin, 4pfenodytes longirostris; king-rail 
(see quot.); king-tyrant = Kinc-pirD 3; king- 
vulture, Gyfagus (Cathartes) papa, of tropical 
America, having a gaudy-coloured head. 

1885 Stand, Nat, Hist. 1V. 69 The little sea-dove.. or 
*king-auk, as it is styled by the Norsemen. 1866 /7/e//, 
Observ. No. 50. 106 The *King crows, or drongo shrikes. 
1883 E. H. Aitken Tribes on my Frontier 143 (Y.) The 
King-crow. .leaves the whole bird and beast tribe far behind 
in originality and force of character. 1856 KANE Arcté. 
Expl. 1. xxi, 270 A noble specimen of the *king duck. 
1876 Davis Polaris Exp. xvi. 378 The Esquimaux shot 
three king-ducks. 1893 Dixon Game Dirds 447 The *King 
Eider..is occasionally found in fresh water. 1837 Swainson 
Nat. Hist. Birds 11. 154 These are the habits of the 
European kingfisher..and travellers affirm that the *king- 
hunters.. pursue the same method. 1885 Sfand. Nat. 
‘Tist, 1V. 401 The giant kinghunter of Australia. 1893 
SeLous Trav. S. E, Africa 64, | saw a pair of the great 
African Kingfishers, and a handsome Kinghunter. 1888 
TrumButt Bird Names 122 Gallinula galeata..At Wash- 
ington *King-Ortolan..The name King-ortolan is given by 
Coues and Prentiss..as an alias of Kad/us elegans. 1883 
Cassell's Nat. fist, 111. 315 Several. .well known as cage- 
birds, such as the *King Parrakeet, 1879 GouLp Airds N. 
Guinea V. pl.g Yellow-winged *King Parrot. 1890 Lytu 
Golden South 129 The brilliant scarlet and green king parrot. 
1885 Stand. Nat, list. IV. 59 Tbe *king penguin of 
the Falkland Islands..and some other rocks and islands 
of the Antarctic Ocean, 1888 TrumpuLt Bira Names 125 
The present species [Rad/us elegans].. being the *King Rail 
of ‘the books’, 1837 Swainson Wat. Hist. Birds 11. 7 Bees 
appear to be a favourite food with..the *king tyrant of 
North America (Tyrannus intrepidus), 1883 Cassell’s Nat. 
Vist, 111, 263 The tree on which the *King Vulture roosts. 
1885 Stand. Nat. Hist. 1V. 268 The bird of this group whose 
appearance is most striking is the king-vulture. 


e. in names of plants, as + king-apple, an old 
yariety of apple, of red colour aud large size; 
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king-cob = Kiyc-cup; king-cure, name for 
American species of /yvola and Chimaphila; 
king-devil, Hieracium prwaltum, a troublesome 
weed, cominon in some parts of America, but 
originally introduced from Europe; king-fern, 
the royal fern (Osmusnda regalis); king-nut, the 
name of a species of hickory; + king-pear, an old 
variety of pear; king-pine, + (a) the pine-apple: 
(6) a large and stately Himalayan fir, Picea 1Wed- 
diana; king-plant, a Javan Orchid, Answclochilus 
setaceus, having purple-brown leaves marked with 
yellowlines (Miller //av/-2.); king-tree sce quot.). 

1707 Mortimer //usb 1, 11708) 519 The *King Apple, th,’ 
not cominon, yet is by some esteemed an excellent Apple. 
1597 GEKarvE /Hertal u. cccli 805 Crowfoote is called 
..In English "King kob. 1874 Duncuison Med. Dict, 
“King cure, /'yrola maculata, 1898 Brivros & Brown 
Flora North, U.S, VW. Index, King-cure. A name of 
Chimaphila umbellata, [bid. 234 ”King-devil..in north- 
central New York..a troublesome weed. Naturalized from 


Europe. /é/d. 1. 486 d/icorta lactmiosa. Big Shag-bark, 
*King-nut. 1685 Hicins tr. Junius’ Nomenclator og b 


Pirum regium..A “king peare with a very little stalke. 
1668 veuys Diary 19 Aug., That rare fruit call’d the 
*King-pine, growing in Barbados. 1863 Bates Vat. dinazon 
i, (1864) 38 The Moira-tinga (the White or “King tree) 
probably the same as, or allied to, the Moira Excelsa which 
Sir Robert Schomburgk discovered in British Guiana. 

14. Combinations with king's. a. Used in 
numerous titles or appellations, in the sense Of, 
belonging to, in the service of the king, as head of 
the State (in which use it interchanges, during the 
reign of a female sovereign, with gucen's), royal; 
as Ausig’s coin, commission, courl(s, customs, soldiers, 
faxes, lower, etc.; also Atug’s ApvocaTE, BEADS- 
MAN, CouNnseEL, ENGLisu, Evipence, Hiciway, 
Keys, PEACE, PRinTER, REMEMBRANCER, SCHOLAR, 
ScnooL, Sup, Tuane, Wipow, Writ, for whieh 
sce these words. b. + king’s ale, the strongest ale 
brewed; king’s bad) bargain (sce quots.); 
+king’s bird; sce Kinchird 1; + king’s books, 
the taxation lists; king’s chair = drug's cushiou ; 
king’scup, lemonade; king’scushion,aseat made 
by the crossed hands of two persons; +king’s day, 
the King’s birthday, coronatiou-day, and similar 
anniversaries; tking’s fish \see quots.); tking’s 
freeman, Sc., one who, in return for services 
rendered to the king, had the right to trade as 
a freeman without being member of a gild; +king’s 
friends, //is/., a political party which supported 
George II in his attempts to increase the power 
of the crown; king’s-hood, Sc. [cf. Da. songe- 
htte), the second stomach of ruminants; +king’s 
language = Avug's ENGLISH; king’s letter men, 
a former class of officers of similar rank with mid- 
shipmen Smyth Sazlor's WVord-bk. 1867), + king’s 
piece: see KING-PIECE; }king’s silver, (a) silver 
blessed by the king, and intended for cramp-tings: 
(6) money paid in the Court of Common Pleas for 
licence to levy a fine; + king’s stroke, the touch 
of the royal hand for king’s evil; +king’s wand, 
a sceptre; king’s yellow, orpiment or yellow 
arsenic used as a pigment. See also KiNG's 
Beyen, KinG’s EVIL, K1nc’s MAN. 

1574 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1876) I. 25 That thair be na 
derare ail] sauld nor sax penneis the pynt, and that the 
samyn be kingis aill and werraye guid. 1785 Grose 
Dict. Vulge. T. s.v., One of the *king’s bad bargains: a 
malingeror, or soldier who shirks bis duty. 1867 SmyTH 
Satlor's Word-bk, King's bargain, Good or Bad; said of 
a seaman according to his activity and merit, or sloth and 
demerit. ¢1600 Day Lege. Beduall Gr. u. ii. (1881) 39 You 
are more in the *Kings Books than he, and pay more Scot 
and lot a fair deal, so ye do. 1892 Cooley's Pract. Receip:s 
948 Lemonad:, Syn. Lemon-sherbet, “King’s cup. 1818 
Scott Art. Alidl. vii, He was now mounted on the hands 
of two of the rioters, clasped together, so as to form what is 
called in Scotland, ‘he *King’s Cushion’. 1622 Direct. 
Cone. Preachers in Rushw. /frst. Coll. (1659) 1. 64 Upon 
the *Kings days, and set Festivals, 170§ Bosman Guiuca 
278 Vast Shoals are taken of the Saffer, cr *Kings-fish, 1712 
W. Rocers I 'oy. 77 La Plata..and Uraguay abound so 
with Fish,..one of the choicest, call’d the Kings: Fish, is 
small without Bones, and taken only in Winter. 1770 
Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 1815 11.258 The name by which 
they chuse to distinguish themselves, is that of king’s men 
or the *king's friends. 1844 Lp. Brovcuam Brit. Const. 
viii. (1862) 103 ‘King’s friends'—men for the most part 
attached to his service, by holding military or household 
places, 1685 Liutoun Green (1817) 92 (E. D. D.) Pow's- 
sowdy, *king’s-hoods, mony-plies, Sheep's trotters. 1782 
A. Mowsro Compar. Anat. ied. 3) 39 The second stomach, 
which is the anterior and smallest, is called. .the donzet, or 
hing’s-hood, ¢1620 A. Hume Srit. Tougue Ded. 2 Your 
courteoures, quha..sum tymes spilt (as they cal it) the 
*king’s language. 1463 Bury Wil/s (Camden) 35 A rowund 
ryng of the *kyngis silvir. 1617 Minxsueu Duct, Ling, 
Kiugs siluer,is properly that money, which is due to the 
King in the Court of common plees, in respect of a licence 
there granted to any inan for passing a fine. 1888 W. Rye 
Records and Rec.-search 39 uote, Vhe King’s Silver (or the 
Post Fine) was the fine paid to the King for liberty to 
compromise the imaginary suit. 1613 Zoucn Dove 30 0! may 
some Royall Heau'n grac'd hand asswage This swelling 
Euils *Kings-stroke-asking rage! a1300 Cursor Al. 7864 
pai sett a ceptre in his hand Pat man clepes *kyngs wand. 
¢1790 Imison Sch. Art II. 72 *King’s Yellow is the most 
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useful and most hrilliant, 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. | in the guides, the whole weight of the cage is transferred to 


414 King’s Yellow is a pure orpiment, or arsenic, coloured 
with sulphur, 

ec. in names of plants, as king’s bloom, the 
peony; king's crown, (2) = Melilot or King’s 
Clover: (4) Viburnum Opulus; king’s ellwand, 
the foxglove (Britt. & Holl.); king’s feather, 
London Pride (Miller Dict. Plant-n, 1884); king's 
flower, a S, African liliaceous plant, Eucouts 
regia; king’s knob = Kine-cur (Britt. & Holl); 
king’s spear, kingspear, Asphodelus luteus and 
A. ramosus; king’s taper, the Great Mullein. 
Also Aug's CLovER, CONSOUND, etc. q.v. 

1611 Cotcr,, /’cove, Peonie, *Kings-bloome, Rose of the 
Mount. 1597 Geranpr //erdal App., “King’s crowne is 
Melilotus, 1879 Uiritren & Horrasp /lant-n., King’s 
Crown, .. Viburnum Opulus, x5 7 Gerarve //erbal 1. 
Ixiv. § x. 88 The leaues of the *Kings speare are long, 
narrow, and chamfered or furrowed. 1625 13. Jonson /?au's 
Anniv. Bright crown imperial, kingspear, hollyhocks. 
1892 Acnes M. Crerke Fam, Stud. l/lomer viii. 213 The 
tall white flowers of the king’s spear. 1861 Mrs. Lanwester 
Witd Fl. 102 Great Mullein . | he coumon name, ’ Torch. 
Ilade’, or ‘* King’s taper ', may have arisen from its candle- 
like appearance. ; 

15. Phraseological combinations, as King 
Charles's Spaniel (sceSranteEL); +King Harry 
eut (see quot. 1611); King Henry’s shoe- 
strings, a dish in cookery; King William’s 
eravat, a cravat of the kind worn by King Wil- 
liam Ill (1689-1702. 

1611 Cotcr., Hala/re, a slash ouer the face; aking Harry 
cnt. 1748 Ricnarvsox Clarissa 11.1.7 A King-William’s- 
Cravat, or some such antique chin-cushion as by the pictures 
of that prince one sees was then the fashion. a Spou's 
Hlouseh, Man. 413 King Henry's Shoestring. Mahe a 
batter wih 4 Ib. flour [etc.]. 

King (kin, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. (mostly with 74). To act the king; to 
perform the part of a king; to mule, govern. 

1420 Hoccreve De Reg. /’rinc. 3307 Out of pitee, growith 
mercy and springib,.. What prince hem lakkith, naght 
aright he kyngeth. c1645 Howtws. Lett, (1650) 11. 41 The 
Lord Deputy Kings it notably in Ireland. 1701 Rowe Amd, 
Step- Moth. 1. 1. 1677 You King rarely! You inean to be 
renown'd for early Justice 1883 FE. F. Ksicut Crise 
‘ Falcon’ (1837) 162 Some sacred bull of Memphis, kinging 
it in his manger, ; 

2. /rans. ‘Yo make (one) a king. 

1693 Suaks. Ach. //, v. v. 36 ‘Vhen crushing penurie, 
Perswades me, J] was better whena King: Thenam I king'd 
againe. 1666 S, HH. Gold. Law 24 \t un-king'’d him, and 
King'd his un-kingers in point of Power. @1716 Sour 
Twelve Seri, (1744) IL. 51 Those traiterous Captains of 
Israel, who kinged themselves hy slaying their masters 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. vui. viii, The recreant whom I kinged. 

3. ‘To rule over, to govern, as a king. rare. 

1599 Suaxs. J/cm, 1, 1. iv. 26 Shee [France] is so idly 
king’d, Her Scepter so phantastically borne. 1839 Barty 
Festus ii. (1852) x5 Why mad’st Thou not one spirit, like 
the sun, Yo King the world ? 

A. quasi-/rans. ‘To mention the name of ‘king’. 
(Cf. Let vy.) nonce-use. 

1605 Tryall Chevalry1.i.in Bullen O. PZ, 111. 271 King 
me no kings. : 

Hence Kinging 7/. sd., the act of making, or 
fact of being inade, a king. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 64 Solomon also opprest the people 
S0,..as it obstacled his son Rehohoams Kinging. 1708 T. 
Warp Zug. Ref. es gs Till once again be fell to Kinging, 
And then he got a Rope to swing in. 

King-at-arms: see KING-OF-\RMS, 

King-bird. 

1. (Atso Aing’s-bird, king bird of paradise.) 
species of bird of paradise, Paradisca regia. 

1979 Forrest loy. .V. Guinea 141 The late Linneus, as 
well as Count Buffon, reckon the King’s bird among the 
birds of paradise. 1828 Wesster, Aingbird, a fow! of the 
genus /aradisea. 1862 Woop .Vat, //rst. 1), 418 Vhe 
Manucode, or King Bird of Paradise, so called because it 
was thought to exercise a regal sway over the other species. 

2. A royal bird; ?the eagle. 

1840 Browsixc Sordello vi. 583 As the king-bird with 
ages on his plumes Travels to die in his ancestral glooms. 

3. An American tyrant fly-catcher, usually Zyran- 
nus carolinensis (also called ‘ Bee-Martin’), re- 
markable for its boldness and intrepidity during 
the breeding season. 

1828in Wesster, 18..in Lucyc/. Brit. (ed. 7) XV1. $69/3 
With spring's return the king-bird hither hastes. 18580. W. 
Hoimes Aut. Breakf-t, (1865) 28 1f you ever saw a crow 
with a king bird afier him, you will get an image of a dull 
speaker and a lively listener. 1896 Newton Dict. Birds 
1000 ‘he glory of the Family may be said to culminate in 
the king of King-birds, M/uscivora regia. . 

4. A sailor’s name for various species of tern 
(Newton Diel, Birds s.v.). 

Ki-ng-bolt. A main or large bolt in a me- 


chanical structure. 

a. Aniron rod ina roof, used instead of aking-post. b.A 
vertical bolt passing through the axle of a carriage or rail- 
way car, and forming a pivot on which the axle swings in 
taking curves. ¢@. A bolt from which the cage of a mining 
shafi is suspended. 

1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat, Mechauic 563 Constructed 
with one king-bolt in the middle, 1874 Ksicut Dict. Alech. 
839/2 The king-bolt is the center of oscillation, and the fifth- 
wheel forms an extended support to prevent the careening 
of the carriage-bed. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. 
U.S. 591 As soon as these arms become engaged and fixed 
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the king-bolt by which in is suspended. 1888 C. F. Mitcuece 
Building Constr. 1. ix. (1889) 129 Feet of King or Queen 
Bolts. ‘These may pass through cast-iron sockets which are 
indented into the tie-beam. 

+ King-by-your-lea've. O/s. A variety of 
the game of hide-and-seek (see quot. 1572). 

1572 Hutoet, Kinge by your leaue, a playe that children 
haue, where one sytting blyndefolde in tke midle, bydeth so 
tyll the rest haue hydden them selues, and then he going to 
seeke them, if any get his place in the meane space, that 
same is kynge in his roune. 1611 Frorio, Adomdba, is pro- 
perly the place, where children playing hide themselves, as 
ata play called king by your leave, [1884 Brack Jud. 
Shaks. ivi, 1s it anything worse than the children .. having 
a game of ‘ King hy your leave ‘?} 

Kingeough, variant of Kinkcoucn. 

King-crab. [f. Kinc + Cras sd.1] 

1. A large arthropodous animal of the genus 
Limulus, having a convex carapace somewhat ot 
the shape of a horseshoe; the horseshoe or Molucca 
crab. 

Formerly classed among the Crustacea, but now generally 
placed under the Arachuida or Spiders; in structure it 
differs considerably from the typical form of both classes, and 
is considered to be the nearest living representative of the 
extinct Trilobites. 

1698 J. Periver in Pil. 7raus. XX 394 A King Crab of 
the Molucos Island. 1782 Aspre idid. LX XII. 440 The 
Monoculus Polyphemus, or King Crab ., frequently grows 
toa very large size. 1847 AxsteD Alc. World ix. 188 The 
prawns and the king-crabs of the existing seas. 

2. The Liritish thornback-crab (J/ata sguinado). 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

King-craft. The art of ruling as a king; the 
skilful exercise of royalty; esp. the use of clever or 
crafty diplomacy in dealing with subjects. 

[1650 Weipon Crt. Fas. /, 102 Nor must I forget to let 
you know how perfect the King [Jas. I] was in the art of 
dissimulation, or to give it his own phrase (Aiug-cra/?).)} 

1643 Pryxse Sov. Lower Parit, 1. 34 In this dissembling 
age; wben King-craft is improved tothe utmost. 1677 GALE. 
Crt. Gentiles w. 4 Solomon was endowed with this naiural 
sagacitie..which kind of sagacitie Politicians cal King-craft. 
1827 Hartas Const. /list. (1876) 1. xviii. 376 The king- 
craft and the priest-craft of the day taught other lessons, 
1874 GREEN Short fist. viii. § 7. 534 With Charles they 
were simply counters, in his game Ct lene-orat : 

King-cup. A naine given in many parts of 
England to the common species of buttercup, 
Ranunculus acris, bulbosus, and repens; also to 
Marsh Marigold, Caltha palusirts. 

1538 Turner Lrbellus, Ranvncolvs,.. Kyngecuppe. 1§53 
— Herbalr. 1 vi, A yelow floure like vnto the kyngcuppe 
called Ranunculus. 1634 Peacuam Gentl. Exerc. 11. vii. 124 
A garland of Bents, King-cups, and Maidens haire. 1784 
Cowrer Yask v1. 303 ‘To gather king-cups in the yellow 
mead, 1802 Wornsw. Sirall Celandine 1 Pansies, Mies, 
kingcups, daisies, Let them live upon their praises! 1833 
Tessvson oes 38 Methinks that I could tell you all Uhe 
cowslips and the kingcups there. 

Kingdom (ki‘ndam), 55. Forms: 1 cyning-, 3 
kung-, 4-5 kyng-, 4- kingdom; also 4 king-, 
4-5 kyngdam/e; 4-5 kinge-, 5 kynge-, 4-7 
kyng-, 6-7 kingdome, (7 -doume , (4 kingdon, 
5 kyngham). [Ol. gaingdém=Os. kuningdém 
(MDu. foutnghdom, Du. kontiugdom), G. konighum 
(only since 18th c.), ON. kounuugddm-r: see King 
and -DoM, 

OE. cyuingddin is found only in the poem of Daniel, the 
usual word Leing cyneddim, whence ME. 4fncadom, Kispem. 
The use of Avngdoim in ME. was further limited by the 
existence of KixGrik and Kixrix, with the same senses.] 

+1. Kingly function, authority, or power; sove- 
teignty, supreme rule; the position or rank of 
a king, kingship. Ods. a. Without article. 

a 1000 Daniel 567 Se {metod] pec aceorfed of cyningdome. 
lbid, 680 Pa was endedzxz, pes be Caldeas cyningdom 
ahton. 1325 Anow Vhyself 76 in E. E. P. (1862) 132 Pauz 
pou haue kyngdam and empyre. 1529 Rastece Peastyiute, 
frst. Rowt. (1811) 13 Put downe from his dignyte of kyng- 
doine. 1§33 Bettenven Lizy t. (1822) 12 Avarice and de- 
sire of kingdome. @1679 Hoszes Kiet, viii. (1681) 19 
Monarchy .. which Government, if he limit it by Law, is 
called Kingdom; if by his own will, ‘Tyranny. 

b. With poss. pron. or /he (passing into 2 or 3). 

1300 Cursor M. 7613 He dred his kingdon [z. ». dome) 
to lese, Pat paito king suld dauid chese. 1390 GowER Con/. 
1. 142 ‘hus was he froin his kingdom Into the wilde Forest 
drawe. 1426 Eng. Cong. /rel, 28 Sume of hys eldre to-fore 
hym hadden somiyme the kynge-dome of all Irland. 1535 
CoverDace 1 Sau, xiv, 47 Whan Saul had conquered the 
kyngdome ouer Israel. 1594 SHaks. Rich. ///,1v. ii. 62 Else 
my Kingdome stands on hrittle Glasse. 1631 Wrever dnc. 
fun. Mon. 767 Sigebert..resigned vp his kingdome. i 

2. An organized community having a king as its 
head ; a monatchical state or government. 

Latin Kingdom (see Latin), Afiddle Kingdout, a trans- 
Jation of Chinese chung Awol ‘ central stale ‘, originally the 
name given, cB. c. 1150, under the Chan dynasty, to the im- 
perial state of Honan, in contrast to the dependencies sur- 
rounding it. In mod. use the term is sometimes confined to 
the eigbteen provinces of China Proper, but is also used to 
denote the whole Chinese Empire. United Kingdoin, Great 
Britain and Ireland, so called since the Act of Union of 
1800. 

1300 Cursor M. 2127 (Cott) Pe mast cite .. And mani 
riche kingdon (Gét#. mania noper riche kingdame]. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1.31 Somtyme bere were foure prin- 
cipal kyngdoms .. pe firste kyngdom was vnder oure fore 
fadres from Adam to Moyses. 1657-8 Burton's Diary (1828) 
Il. 403 The Commons of England will quake to hear that 
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they are returning to Egypt, to the garlick and onions of.. 
akingdom. 1672 Tempe £ss., Government Wks. 1731 I. 
102 If..a Nation extended it self over vast Tracts of Land 
and Numbers of People, it thereby arrived in time at the 
ancient Name of Kingdom, or modern of Empire. 1734 Porr 
Ess. Van iv. 133 This world..Contents us not. A better shall 
we have? Akingdomof the Just then letit be. 1790 Burke 
Fr, Rev, Wks. V. 48 There is ground enough for the opinion 
that all the kingdoms of Europe were at a remote period 
elective. 180% Proclamation 22 Jan., George the Vhird,..of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, King. 1883 
S. W. Wituiams JWiddle Kingdom 1. 4 A third (nanie] is 
Chung Kwoh, or Middle Kingdom. 1883 Standard 6 Apr. 
5/2 The Middle Kingdorn has forwarded the. .articles. rg00 
Westm. Gaz. 15 Oct. 4/2 His invitation having been..only 
the second toa foreigner, hy the Kingdom of the Cbrysan- 
themum [Japan]. 

3. The territory or country subject to a king; the 
arca over which a king’s rule extends; a realm. 

¢ 1250 Gen. § Ev. 1260 A kungriche his name bar; And of 
duma his sexte sune, A kungdom dirima. ¢ 1340 Cursor M. 
5567 (Trin.) Penne commaundide kyng pharao..Ouer al his 
kyngdome ¢euery where [etc.], ¢1400 Shree Kings Cologne 
8 In all be londys and be kyngdoms of pe eest. a 1450 Cov, 
Alyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 210 Naverne and the kyngdom of 
Spayn. 1591 SHAKs. Two Gent. u. vii. 10 A true-deuoted 
Pilgrime is not weary To measure Kingdomes with his 
fechle steps. 1667 Mitton ?. “. 11. 361 The utmost border 
of bis kingdom. 1794 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 255, I wish 
he may be able to tind his kingdom in the map of the 

Sritish territories. 31841 W. Spatpinc /taly & ft. Isl, 11. 
7t The Kingdom of Naples consisted of the same provinces 
on the mainland which had been governed by tbe Bourbons. 

b. A familiar name for the Scotch county of Fife, 
which was one of the seven Pictish kingdoms. 

1710 SippaLD fist. Fife & Kinross 3 It was from the large 
Extent of Fife of old, that the Vulgar are wont tocall it The 
Kingdom of Fife. 1845-sz Bittincs in Ordnance Gaz. 
Seotd, III. 19/1 A rainhle amongst the grey old towns which 
skirt the ancient Kingdom of Fife. 1886 .t/t/e) The King- 
dont; a handhook to Fife ied, 3). 1899 West. Gaz. 21 Jan. 
1/3 (Aeadting) ‘ Kodaks from the Kingdom’. 


4. transf. and fig. a. The spiritual sovereignty 
of God or Christ, or the sphere over which this 
extends, in heaven or on earth; the spiritual state 
of which God is the head. 


The conception and the different phrases expressing it are 
of frequent occurrence in the first three gospels. In Matthew 
the common form is the kingdom of heaven, sometimes 
merely the A:ngitomt; in Mark and Luke, as well as in the 
epistles of St. Paul, the constant phrase is the Atugdom of 
God. Cf. also Ps. cxlv, Daniel ii. 44, vii. 27, etc. 

1300 Cursor M. 1615 (Gott.) Forto hring Paim..Als his 
aune his kingdam tille. 1340 Hamvote Pr. Consc. 1408 Pe 
way of lyfe..pat ledes us til our contre-warde Pat es pe 
kyngdom of heven bright. /did. 8778 Pat land es cald.. 
Pe kyngdom of God alle-myghty. 1377 Lanxct. P. Pd B. 
Prol. 105 Pere crist is ii kyngdome..to opne it to hem and 
heuene blisse shewe. 1382 Wrycuir Jats. ili, 2 Do ye 
penaunce for the kyngdom of heuens shal neiz, — Yohu 
xviii, 36 Jhesu answeride, My kyngdom is not of this 
world. 1567 Gude 4 Godlie B. é. 1. S.) 116 The gloriousnes 
of thy kingdome [they] teiche. 1671 Mitton P. X. in. 
199 What concerns it thee, when I hegin My everlasting 
Kingdom? a x822 Sur.iev Chas. /, 11. 23 Until Heaven's 
kingdom shall descend on earth. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
To's C. xix. 197 ‘Augustine, sometimes I tbink you are 
not far from the kingdom’, said Miss Ophelia. 

b. Used in reference to the spiritual rule or 


realm of evil or infernal powers. 
a1300 Cursor .V. 18245 Nu es all vr kingdom for-dune, O 
man-kind nion we geit ful fune. 1588 SHaxs. 77#. A. Vv. ii. 
30, Iam Reuenge sent from th’ infernall Kingdome. 1594 
— Rich. [1l, 1. iii. 144 High thee to Hell..Thou Caco- 
deinon, there tby Kingdome is. 1629 Mitton Hywu Nativ. 
171 Th’ old Dragon..wrath to see his Kingdom fail. 1667 
— P.L. v1. 183 Reign thou in Hell thy Kingdom. 
ce. A realm, region, or sphere in which some 


condition or quality is supreme or prevails. 

(1362 Lanct. P. PL A. uu. 65 Wib pe kingdom of 
Couetise I Croune hem to-gedere.] a@ 1389 St. Ambrose 755 
in Horstm. A/tengl. Leg. (1878) 20 To be kyngdom of blis 
Pat euer schal lasie. 1594 Suaks. Ach. //7, 1. iv. 47, I past 
(me thought) the Melancholly Flood..Vnto the Kingdome 
of perpetual! Night. 1637 Mitton Lyc/das 177 In the blest 
kingdoms meek of joy and love. 1872 Ruskin Eagle's N. 
§ 33 The elastic and vaporous kingdom of folly. 1875 E. 
Wurte Life ix Christ mn. xxiii. (1876) 361 ‘he Kingdom of 
Darkness is man’s arena of action separated from his God. 

d. Any sphere in which one has dominion like 


that of a king. 
¢ 1600 Sir E. Dver Poenrs (ed. Grosart) 21 My mynde to 
me a Kyngdome is. 178r CowPer 77nf/: 406 His mind his 
kingdom, and his will his law. 1784 — 7ivecin. 12 Hers 
(the soul's] is the siate..An intellectual kingdom all her 
own. 1825 Scott Ya/ssne. vii, he sick-chamber of the 
patient is the kingdom of the physician. 
e. Anything compared to a realm or country 


ruled by a king ; a domain. 

1595 SHAKS. Fohu ww. ii. 246 The body of this flesbly Land, 
This kingdome, this Confine of blood, and breathe. 1597 — 
2 Hen. 1V, ww. iii. 118 All the rest of this little Kingdome 
(Man), a 18az Suettey Chas 7,11. 385 Vo dispeople your 
unquiet kingdom of man. ee Tennyson Pal. Art 228 
The airy hand..divided quite The kingdom of her thought. 

5. A realm or province of nature; esp. each of 
the three great divisions of natural objects, the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 

(1642 M. R. Bester (¢it/e) Gazophylacium Rerum Natura- 
lium, e regno vegetabili, animali, et minerali depromptarum.] 
a 1691 Bove Chr. Virtuoso 1.1. i § 3 Themineral kingdom, 
as, after the chemists, most writers now call it. 1692 
Bentiey Boyle Lect. iv. 131 If they confine the Earth to 
Pigmie Births in the Vegetable Kingdom. 1706 Puittips 
fod Kersey) s. v., Chymists..call the tbree Orders of 
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Natural Bodies, viz. Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral, by ! stowes, Kings-fishers play on shore. 


the name of Kingdoms. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 153 
Another subject of the verdant kingdom..demands my 
particular notice. 1776 Witnerinc Brit, Plants (1796) 1. 5 
The Animal, the Vegetable, and the Fossil or Mineral 
Kingdom. 1802 Prayrairn /ustr. Hutton. The. 178 The 
bodies of amphibious animals which now make part of the 
fossil kingdom. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 411 No 
kingdom of nature was left unexplored. 

6. Azngdom-come (from the clause thy kingdom 
come in the Lord's Prayer). 

a. Heaven or paradise ; the next world. s¢azzg. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T. s.v., He is gone to kingdom 
come, he is dead. 1789 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Susy, Pact. 
Wks. 1812 II. 180 Sending such a Rogue to Kingdom.-come. 
1870 Miss Bripcman &. Lyne 1. xii. 184 So old aunt 
Duncan has gone to kingdom come at last. 

b. Themillennial kingdom of Christ. Also a¢tv76. 

1848 CLoucr Amours de Voy. m1. 76 It would seem this 
Church is indeed of the purely Invisihle, Kingdom-come 
kind. 1873 Miss Tuackerav /V&s, (1891) 1. p. x, A future 
.. bound to us by a thousand hopes and loving thoughts—a 
Kingdom-come for us all. 

7. altrib. and Comb., as kingdom-quake (after 
earthquake), -making, etc. 

a1 Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 463 In Kingdom. 
quakes the wise Feel no disquieting surprise. 1872 A. pe VERE 
Leg. St. Patrick, Disbelief of Milcho 161 Exile, or kingdom- 
wearied king. 1882 7z7zes 18 Mar. 4/2 The Russian intrigue 
which they say pushed on the kingdom-making. 

Hence Kirngdomful, as much as a kingdom can 
hold; Kingdomless a., having no kingdom; 
Ki'‘ngdomship, a kingdom; a kingship. 

1547 Boorpve é/atrod. Know/l, Index, The thyrd chapter 
treateth of..the kyngdomeshyp of Irland. 6rd. ii. (1870) 
132 Irland is a Kingdomship longing to the Kyng of 
England. 1882 Farxar Early Chr, 11. 319 Provincial 
governors. .here characterised as kings yet kingdomless. 

Kingdom (kindam), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. zr. (with 74). To pose or figure as a 
kingdom. O6s. nonce-use. 

_ @ 1618 Sytvester Dialogue 24 Every Countie Kingdomes 
it a-part. 

2. traus. a. To take possession of, as a kingdom. 
b. To furnish with a kingdom (only in fass.). 

1887 J. Service Life Dr. Duguid 270, | was.. Haunted 
for ever by a fleeting face.. whose lips So often as I slept, 
would kingdom mine. a 1891 Lp. Lytron Avug Poppy xi. 
480 King henceforth Thou ant, and bravely kingdom’d. 

Kingdomed (kindamd), a. [f. prec. sb. or vb.] 

1. Furnished with, or constituted as, a kingdom. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. u. iii. 185 Twixt his mentall and 
his actiue parts, Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages, 
and batters gainst it selfe. 1838 S. Bettamv The Betrayal 
22 Empire in its regal seat.. And kingdom’d character. 

2. Consisting of or divided into (so many) king- 
doms: in parasynthetic compounds. 

1854 7a/t’s Mag. XX1. 265 The much-lacerated, many- 
kingdomed, state-spliniered ‘ Fatherland’. 1898 M. Baxter 
in Daily News 11 June 7/4 A Ten-kingdomed Confederacy. 

King-fish. A name given to several fishes 
remarkable for their size, appearance, or value as 
food; esp. (a) the opah (Lamrt's guttatis or luna), 
a brilliantly-coloured fish of the mackerel family, 
occasionally found in British waters; (6) a caran- 
goid fish (Sertola Lalandit) of New Zealand and 
New South Wales, also called ‘ yellow-tail’; (c) 
a scombroid fish of Florida (Scomderomerwus re- 
galis or Cybiune regale) ; (d@) an American sciznoid 
fish (Afenticirrus nebilost~s or related species) ; 
(e) a scicenoid fish of S. Australia (Sctxsa ant- 
arctica. 

1750 Phil. Trans., A bridg. (1756) X.879 Platev. The Opah, 
or King Fish. 1775 Romans Florida App. 7 Groopers are in 
great plenty, king-fish, Spanish mackrel and Barrows are also 
ofien caught towing. 1798 T. HinprrweLt Scarborough 
ul. li. 229 The Opah or king-fish (very rare) was seen here 
a few years ago. 1827 P. CunnincHam WV. S. Hales I. 68 
(Morris) King-fish, mullet, mackarel..are all found plenti- 
fully ahout. 1859 4// Vear Round No. 4. 82 The deep sea 
fish—the ‘schnapper’, the ‘king fish’, the ‘ grounder’, and 
the rock cod—were heyond theirreach, 1880 Rep. R. Comm. 
Fisheries N.S. Wales 22 The ‘ King-fish‘ (EZ/acata nigra} 
is about the most voracious and destructive of all the pre- 
dacious fishes of these seas. 1897 Outing (U.S.) XXIX. 
330/2 Second in importance is the kingfish, whom the Fish 
Commissioners call a Seosnberomorus regalis., He is wholly 
unrelated to the kingfish of the North, but is a variety of 
mackerel. He abounds off the coast of Florida. 

Kingfisher (ki'pfi:fo1). Forms: a. 5 kyngys 
fischare, 6 kinges fisher, 6-8 king’s fisher. 
8. 7— kingfisher. 

lL. A small European bird (Alcedo tspida) with 
a long cleft beak and brilliant plumage, feeding 
on fish and aquatic animals which it captures by 
diving. Hence, extended to other birds of the 
family Alcedinide or Halcyonidx, esp. the Belted 
Kingfisher of N. America (Ceryle alcyon), and the 
Laughing Jackass of Australia (Dacelo gigas). 

Various superstitions have been associaled with the Com- 
mon Kingfisher, some of which it shares with the Hatcyon 
(which has been generally identified with it), esp. the helief 
that a dried specimen hung up indicated hy its position the 
direction in which the wind was hlowing. 

a. c1440 Promp. Parv. 275/2 Kyngys fyschare, lytylie 
hyrde, isda. 1567 Martet G7, Forest 108h, Beare a 
naturall grudge the one to the other: asdoth the Eagle and 
the Kings Fisher. 1622 May Vixg. Georg. 1. (1628) 89 
When..dew refreshing on the Pasture fields The Moone he- 
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1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. hij, That a Kings fisher hanged hy the bill 
sheweth where the winde is. 1688 J. Crayton in Phil. 
Trans. XVII. 989 he Fishing Hauk is an ahsolute Species 
ofa Kings-fisher. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace ili. Wks. VIII. 
326 This sanguine little king’s-fisher (not prescient of the 
storm, as by his instinct he ought to he). 

B. 1658 Puituirs, Halcyon, a hird called a King-fisher. 
a 1667 CowLey On Poverty, Here sad King-fishers tell their 
Tales. 1789 G. Waite Se/borne 11. xiii. (1853) 271 The king- 
fisher darts along likeanarrow. a 1821 Keats /2uit. Spenser 
ii, There the Kingfisher saw his plumage bright Vieing with 
fish of hrilliant dye helow. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 483 
In hahits Kingfishers display considerable diversity. 

2. The name of an artificial salmon-fly. ? Ods. 

1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 109 Two salmon flies, which are 
the principal ones, called tbe Dragon and Kings-fisher..of 
the most gaudy feathers there are, especially the peacock’s. 


+Kinghead. 0és. In4-hede. [f. Kine sé. 
+-HEAD.] @. = KixcHoop, b. = Kincnom. 

¢ 1340 Cursor Af. 9549 (Trin.) Wipouten bese kyng hab 
no mi3t For to reule his kynghede. 1390 Gower Con/. III. 
143 A king, which hath to lede The poeple, for his kinghede. 

Kinghood (kihud). [f. Kine sd. + -Hoop.] 
Kingship; the rank, authority, or office of king; 
kingly spirit or character. 

€1350 W7ll. Palerne 4059 King, i be coniure .. bi alle be 
kud customes to kinghod bat longes. ¢1380 Wyciir Wes. 
(1880) 471 Crist koude ensaumple kynghod. 1440 J. SHIRLEY 
Dethe K. Fames (1818) 12, 1 am undir youre kynghood and 
yn the service of Love. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 69 What did 
any of their aforesaid Kings .. for their King-hoods? 1837 
CariyLe Misc. Ess., Mirabeau (1888) V. 211 This gift was 
precisely the kinghood of the man, and did itself stamp him 
asa leader of sien. 1875 Texxyson Q. J/ary iv. i, Your 
father was a man Of such colossal kinghood. 

Kinginess. nonce-wid. [f. *kingy (like doggy, 
horsy) +-NxESS.] The quality of being ‘ the king’. 

a 1849 H. Coteripce Ess. (1851) I]. 159 There is an in- 
tense Kinginess ahout the elder Harry [Shakspere’s Hen. IV] 
which takes from our sympathies with his sufferings. 

+ Ki-ngist. Oss. rare—*. [f. Kine sd. + -187, 
after papist.] A partisan of the king. 

1563 Win3et Four Scoir Thre Quest, Wks. 1888 I. 59 Thai 
wald mok ws on lyke manere, and call ws Kingistis and 
Queneistis, 

Ki-ng-ki:ller. 
regicide. 

1607 Suaks. 7701 1, iii, 382 O thou sweete King-killer, 
and deare diuorce T'wixt naturall Sunne and sire. 1681 
T. Fratman Heraclitus Ridens No. 24 (1713) 1.158 They'll 
give you leave to roast them at Temple-Bar with their 
Brother King-killer the Pope. 1726 Dr For //ist. Devil 
(1822) 244 No less than a King-Killer and an assassinator. 

Ki-ng-ki:lling, sé. The killing of a king or 
kings. 

1606 Proc. agst. late Traitors 105 That King-killing and 
Queen-killing was not indeed a doctrine of theirs. 1662 
HRunep Songs (1874) 11.98 Murther and Lyes, King-Killing, 
Hypocrisy, Cheats. 1667 J. Corset Desc. Relig. Eng. 4 
The Jesuits Doctrine of king-killing, hath made them odious. 

attrib, 1643 Prynnr Sov. Power Parlt. 1, (ed. 2) 3 This 
King-deposing, King-killing Popish Doctrine. 

King-ki:lling,¢. That kills a king or kings ; 
regicidal. 

1598 SyLVESTER Dx Bartas u.ii. u. Babylon 4 King-killing 
Treacheries Succeed a-row, with Wrack of Israel. 4 1732 
Arrersury Sern. (1737) 1V. 21 They outstripped..even the 
hloodiest of their king-killing neighbours. 

Kingless (kinlés), 2. [f Kine sd. + -LESs; 
cf. ON. honunglauss, G. kéniglos.] Without a 
king ; having no king. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2289 Pe king lai ded par, Po was bis 
lond kingles. @ 1300 Cursor 41.9344 Kyngles sal yee be fra 
pat dai. c1450 JWerdin 24 Sir, we ben Kyngeles, for he that 
we haue is naught worth. 1683 WitLiams Azsiv. Hunt's 
Postscr. 17, 1 find no approbation of such as the Kingless 
Keerers of the Liberty of England. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 
1. Ixxxvi, They fight for freedom who were never free; A 
Kingless people for a nerveless state. 1871 TyLor Prézz. 
Cult, 1. 353 The kingless Turkoman hordes say of them- 
selves ‘ We are a people without a head ’. 

Hence Ki'nglessness. 

1850 Cartvie Latter-d. Pamph.i.7 Open ‘kinglessness’, 
what we call anarchy,..is everywhere the order of tbe day. 

Kinglet (kiplét). [f. Kine 5d. + -Ler.] 

1. A petty king; aking ruling over a small terri- 
tory. Mostly coztemptnous. Cf. KINGLING 1. 

1603 Frorio A/ontaigue 1. xlii. (1632) 143 Caesar termeth 
all the Lords .. to he Kinglets, or pettie Kings [= 7¢gzéz]. 
[bid .{1634) 146 So many petty-kings, and petty-petty kinglets 
have we now adayes. 1807 G. Cuatmers Ca/edounia I. i. 
vii. 388 Sitrig, the kinglet of Northumherland. 1831 CaRLVLE 
Misc., Early Germ. Lit. (1872) 111. 198 Who .. ventured 
into the field against even the greatest of these kinglets. 
1865 Pall Mall G. 12 Aug 11/1 The Kinglets of Tuscany, 
Modena, and Parma, 1882 Daily News 16 Aug. 5/2 The 
Zulu King is to be restored under conditions..the same as 
those that Sir Garnet Wolseley imposed upon his thirteen 
Kinglets. es 

2. A popular name of the Golden-crested Wren, 
Regulus cristatus ; also of two allied N. American 


species, 2. satrapa and R. calendula. 

2839-43 YARRELL Hist. Birds 1. 347 The little Golden- 
Crested Regulus, or Kinglet..has a soft and pleasing song. 
1869 J. Burroucus in Galaxy Mag. Aug., Wilson called 
the Kinglets Wrens. 1884 E, P. Rorin HarZer's Mag. Mar. 
614/2 The golden-crested kinglet is a litle mite ofa bird. 

Kinglihood (kinlihud . rave". [f. Kincty a, 
+-HoOD.] Kingly or royal state; royalty. 

1869 TENNYSON Coming of Arthur so He neither wore on 
helm or shield The golden symbol of his kinglihood. 


One who kills a king; a 


KINGLIKE. 


Kinglike (kinlaik), 2. and adv, [f. Kine sé. | 
+-LIKE.) A. adj. Resembling a king; charac- 
teristic of, or befitting, a king; kingly; regal. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just. w. xix. (1634) 726 marg., 
Rasure of the crowne [is] ministred in token of spiritual 
Kinglike dignitic, 1636 Massincer Bashf, Lover i. iii, 
‘Tis truly noble, having power to punish,— Nay, kinglike— 
to forbear it, 1661 Gaupen in Birch Milton's Hks. (1738) 
I, 67 What was done like a King, should hase a Kinghke 
Retribution. 

B. adv. Like, or in a manner befitting, a king. 

1884 Tennyson Becket w. ii, He..kinglike fought the proud 
archbishop,—kinglike Defied the Pope. 

Kingliness kiplinés). [f Kinery a. + -NeEss.] 
Kingly quality or character. 

1548 Unact, etc. Erasm. Har. Mark iii, 28 Shewed no 
poynte of Kingliness. 1618 RaceicH Afol. 71 To that 
grace, and goodnesse, and Kinglynesse I referre my, self. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. u. ii, Warwick, thon deemest ill of 
thy king's kingliness. 1876 Freeman .Vorm. Cong. V. xxiv. 
388 The kingliness was in the whole kin; one son of Woden 
was as kingly as another. 

Kingling (ki-plin). 
1. A little or petty king. 
than &yrg/et.) 

1598 SvivestER Du Bartas 1. i. w. Llandie-Crafts 381 
Prince of some Peasants .. And silly Kingling of a simple 
Village. 1658 Crevetann Nustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 
477 This Upstart Kingling would not wholly move by 
Example. 1764 Cuurcnite Candida’e 82 I_nough of King- 
lings, and enough of Kings. 1812 SouTnevy Omniana I. 
193 The romantic adventures of a little Kingling of Ithaca, 
1884 Texxyson Becket Prol., You could not see the King 
for the kinglings. 

+2. (See quot.) Obs. rare. 

1658 2nd Narr. late Parit,2 A Catalogue of the King- 
lings, or the names of those Seventy persons (most of them 
heing the Protectors Kinsmen, and Sallery-men) that voted 
for Kingship. 

Kingly (ki-nli), 2. Also 4-6 kyng-. [f. Kine 
sb.+-Ly!, Not in OE., which had cyne/te royal, 
kingly; but cf. OF ris. dvning-, kenenglik, MDu. 
conine-, koninglije Wu. koninklijk , OIG. chu- 
nindth (MUG. &tiniclich, G. kéniglich\, ON. 
konungligr (Da. kongelig, Sw. kong(sjlig).J 

1. Of the nature of a king or kings; royal ; of 
royal rank. 

1382 Wycur 1 Pet. ii. g Se ben a kynde chosun, kyngly 
presthod, holy folk. 1535 Coverpatr //os. v. 1 Geue care, 
o thou kingly house. 1611 Suaxs. Hint, 7. 10. i. 167 He 
..to my Kingly Guest Vaclasp’d my practise. 1618 l.itHcow 
Pilger. Farew. in Farr S. 2. Dae /, 338 Wer'st thou a kinglie 
sonne, and vertue want, Thou art more brute than beastes. 
1652 Sir FB. Pryton éttle) The Divine Catastrophe of the 
Kingly Family of the House of Stuarts. 1877 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. (ed. 3) 1. iii. 108 In every Kingdom there was a 
kingly house, out of which..alone kings were chosen. 

2. Of or belonging to a king; held, exercised, 
or issued by a king; fit or suitable for a king; 
royal, regal. 

1387-8 T. Usk Jest. Love t. v. (Skeat) |. 126 Dauid that 
from keping of shepe, was drawen vp in to the order of 
kingly gouernaunce. ¢1430 Life St. Kath, (1884) 29 Lettres 
seled wyth his kyngly ryng. 1535 CoverDace Esther i. 19 
Yfit please the kynge, let there goa kyngly commaunde- 
ment from him. 1585 T. Wasutnctos tr. Nicholay's boy. 
1. xviii. 30 b, Governours. .did chase them away with al the 
other kinglie officers. 1601 SHAKS, Fd, C. 1. ii. 101, I thrice 
presented him a Kingly Crowne, Which he did thrice refuse. 
1780 Cowper Sadble-Laik 174 Leave kingly backs to cope 
with kingly cares. a@1826 Heser Hy, The Son of God 
goes forth to war, A kingly crown to gain. 1855 Macactay 
Hist. Eng. xvii. 1V. 42 Whether the magistrate to whom 
the whole kingly power was transferred should assume the 
kingly title. 

b. Of government : Monarchical. 

1658 2nd Narr. late Parit, in Select. /r. Havl. Misc. (1793) 
421 To change the governnient from kingly to parliamentary. 
1676 lowrrson Decalogue 232 Aristotle .. was no friend of 
the kingly government. 1835 THIRLWALL Greece 1. vi. 163 
The kingly form of government appears to have been the 
only one known in the heroic age. 1899 Daily News 
8 May 8/4 [Mommsen’s] conclusions regarding capital 
punishment in Kingly, Republican, and Imperial Rome, 

8. Having the character, quality, or attributes of 
aking; kinglike; dignified, majestic, noble. Of 
persons, their actions, etc. 

1593 SHaks. 2 Hen. }’/, v. i. 29, I am farre better borne 
then is the king: More like a King, more Kingly in my 
thoughts. 1605 Play Stucicy 2138 in Simpson Sch. Shaks. 
(1878) I. 243 What a high spirit hath this Englishman He 
tunes his speeches toa kingly key. @ 1618 Raceicn Prerog. 
Pari. (1628) 5 There is nothing more kingly in a King, then 
the performance of bis word. 1687 Drypen Hind & P. ut. 
88: A generous, laudable, and kingly pride. 1858 Haw- 
THORNE Fr. & /t, Frnds. 11.24 The possession of this kingly 
look implies nothing whatever as respects kingly and com- 
manding qualities. 

Jig. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlix. (1856) 461 The kingly 
bergs began their impressive march. 1877 Texsyson Harold 
tt. i. 79 The kingliest Abbey in all Christian Jands. 

Kingly, adv. [f. as pree.+-ry2 Cf, MDu. 
coninelike, ON. konungliga.] Ina kingly manner, 
royally ; regally. 

1586 Martowe 1sf Pt. Tamburi. ut. iii. Each man acrown! 
Why, kinzly fought, i'faith. 1658 CLEvetAND Austic Ram- 
pant Wks. (1687) 442 This Way he could not hut dye Kingly, 
at least. like a Gentleman. 1742 Pork Dunc. iv. 207 Low 
Low'd the rest: He, kingly, did but nod. 1872 Tennyson 
Gareth & Lynette 124 When | was frequent with him in my 
youth, And heard him Kingly speak. 


[f. Kine sé. +-L1xG.] 
(Less contemptuous 
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Ki-ng-ma:ker. One who makes or sets up 
kings; sfec. an epithet of Richard Neville, Earl of 
Warwick, inthe reigns of Henry Vl and Edward IY. 

1599 Damiec Civ. W’ars v. xvi, Vhat great King-inaker 
Warwick, so far growne In grace with Fortune, that he 
gouerns it, \nd Monarchs makes. 1603 Arch pr. Controv. 
I]. 236 The kingmakers designes will come, as is the old 

rouerbe, from a wyndmill pest to be pudding pricke. 1856 

‘pouve //ist. Eng. 11. vii. 259 Sir Edward Poynings was 
sent to Dublin to put down this new king-maker. 1878 
Stupas Const. //ist, V1. xviii. 212 Warwick. filled..a place 
which never before or after was filled by a subject, and his 
title of Kingmaker was not given without reason. 1887 
Dict. Nat. Bieg, \X. 67/1 William Thompson, the great 
Maori chief and ‘ king-maker’. 

So King-ma king sé. and a. 

1816 Byron CA. Har. iu. xvii, And is this all the world 
has fain'd hy thee, Thou first and last of fields! king- 
making Victory? 1865 Kixcstey //erew. 1. Prel. 11 Leofiic 
had the first success in king making. 

King-of-Arms. Also (less correctly) King- 
at-Arms. ([Sce Ars sé.2 14 

The title of the three chief heralds of the College 
of Arms, viz. Garter, the principal King of Arms, 
and Clarenceux and Norroy, provincial Kings of 
Arms, the former of whom has jurisdiction south 
of the Trent, and the other north of that river. 
Besides these there are the Lyon King of Arms 
of Scotland, and the Ulster King of Arms of Ire- 
land; also Bath King of Arms see Bat 56.119). 
The appellation is given also to similar officers in 
other countries. 

1449-50 JS 7/1 of W. Bruges in Sir H. Nicolas Testamenta 
Vetnusta (1826) 1. 266 Wiliam Druges, Garter hyng of 
Armes, at London, Feb. 26, 1449. My body to be brought 
and buryed in the Church of Saynt George within Staunford, 
fetc.]. 1464 Aolls Parit. V.530/z John Sinert, otherwise 
called Garter King of Armes. 1§30 Patscr. 2 6/1 Kyng of 
armes, roy de armes. 1565 in Gross Grldd Merch. (1890) I. 
55, | Clarenciux, King of Armes of the Sowth est and West 
parts. a 1614 J. Mecvice Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 58 William 
Stewart, sumtyme Lioun King of Armex 1702 Lond. Gaz 
No, 38 4/1 Then the Jbcputy Guiter King of Arms with his 
Coronet. 1806 A. Duscas .Velson’s Fun. 33 Garter, Prin- 
cipal King of Arms,..with his Sceptre. 1874 .V. 4 Q. 5th 
Ser. 1. 146 The Crown of a Ilcrald King of Arms. 

B. 21548 Hace CAron., Edw. /4, 244 Causing Gartier, 
principal kyng at armes, to make a publique Proclamacion. 
Jbid. 245 Vhey sent Lyon Kyng at Armes to the duke of 
Glocester. 1713 STEELE English. No. 35. 224 The King 
.. dispatches Garter King at A-ms with a Letter of Lefi- 
ance. 1808 Scott J/arnz, i. vu. mete, 1t was ofien an 
office impused upon the Lion King-at-arms, toreceive foreign 
ambassadors. 1861 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 37 We find, 
from a household book of Edward 1. that.. HertheIm, king- 
at-arms of the ‘ King of Almaine’, receives a preseut. 

+ King-piece. Os. Also king’s-piece. = 
KING-PostT. 

1664 Evetyn tr. Freart’s Archit. 133 The Hyperthyron 
which the Italians call Soppra frontale. and our Carpenters 
the King-piece. 1679 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 169 King peece, 
see Joggle peece. 1688 R. Hote Armoury i. 4350/1 
Kings piece.. which stands upright in the middle of the 
Gahle end [of a wooden house]. 

Ki-ng-pin. : 

+1. The tallest ‘central) pin in the game of kayles, 

1801 Sreutr Sports 4 Past. m. vii. 239 One of them. .1s 
taller than the rest, and this, I presume, was the king-pin. 

2. = kine-Boit. Hence fig., that which holds 
together any complex system or arrangement. 

1895 Libr. Frni. \U.S.) June 202 Mr. Vinton. . believed 
cataloging to be the king-pin of the library system. 1 R. 
Kietine Fleet in Being vi. 76 The newer generation. .know 
that he is the king-pin of their system. 

Ki-ng-post. Carfentry. An upright post in 
the centre of a roof-truss, extending from the ridge 
to the tie-beam. 

1776 G. Sempte Building in Water 115 The King-post, h. 
may be the same. 1817 B. Hatt Voy. Loo Choo (1820) 54 
The roof was well constructed, the rafters heing mortised 
into the ends of the horizontal beams, and braced to the 
middle hy a perpendicular beam or king-post. 1891 A. 
Waite Tries at Truth iii. 15 In building a porch, the king- 
post is the beam on which the whole structure rests. 

b. attrib, as king-post roof, truss. 

1845 Ecclesiologist 1. 149 Tie-heams, which sustain a low 
king-post roof. 1886 E. S. Morse Japanese Hones i. 10 
[He] fairly loathes a structure that has no king-post.. truss. 

+ Ki-ngrick, -rik, -rich. 0s. Forms: a. 
I kynyng-, 3 kung-, kinge-, 4 king-, kyng(e)- 
riche. 8. 4 kinge-, 4-5 kyngrik(e, (5 -ryke), 
4, 6 kingrik’e, 7 -rick. [OE. cyningrice (f. 
cyning Kine + rice kingdom, RicHE, RIKE) = 
MDu. contncrike (Du. koninkrijk); OUG. chunine- 
richt (MHG. kanicriche, G. konigreich), ON. 
honungriki (Sw. konungrike, Da. kongerige). Cf. 
KiNRIcK.) = KiINGbowM, in various senses, 

a. 21067 in Kemble Cod. Difi. IV. 229 For zlre dere kynga 
sawle de efter me dyses kynyngriches wzlded. c1250 Gen. 
& Ex. 1258 A kungriche his naine har. 21300 K. Horn 17 
In none kinge-riche Nas non his iliche. 1377 LancL, P. Pi. 
B. Prol. 125 Crist kepe pe, sire kyng. And pi kyng-riche. 

B. 21300 Cursor M. 416 Als mighti king in his kingrike. 
1375 Barsour Bruce i. 57 Thai said, successioun of kyngrik 
Was nocht to lawer feys lik. ¢1470 Harpixnc Chron. 
CLxxxvu. iii, Aboue all men within his hole kyngrike. 1579 
J. Stusses Gaping Gulf C vij h, Our Elizaheth. .hauing the 
kingrike in her owne person. 

attrib. 1663 Br. Grirritn Serm.4 Admir. Beasts 10 The 
Regal or Kingrick office of Christ. 


a i 


KING’S MAN. 


King’s Bench. [Sce dexcu sé. 2b.] A former 
court of 1ecord and the supreme court of common 
law in the kingdom; now, under the Judicature 
Act of 1873, represented by the King’s Bench 
division of the High Court of Justice. 

1362- [see Bencn sé. 2b]. 

b. In full, Atug's Bench Prison, A jail formerly 
appropriated to debtors and criminals confined by 
authority of the supreme cour!s at Westininster. etc. 

1428 E. E. Wilds (18&2) 78 The prisons of Ludgate, Mar- 
chalsie, Kyngesbencke, And the Countwurs in London. 
1436 /6i:?. 106 The Prisoners of the Kyngyis bench. 1501 
Bury Wills Camden) To the prisoners in Newgate, 
Ludgute, to the Kyugs Benche, and to the Marshalsy, to 
eche of them vjs. vigad. 1849 Dickexs Daz. Copp. xlix, 
My feet will naturally tend towards the King’s bench Prison. 
1898 Besant Orange Girl nu. xxvi, A Newgate bird and 
at ird of the King’s Bench, 

King’s evil. [tr. med.L. regis morbus (in 
classical L. = jaundice ; cf. MDu. contncsevel, OF. 
le mal te roy.) Scrofula, which in Iéngland and 
France was formerly supposed to be curable by 
the king's (or queen’s) touch. Cf. Evin sb 9.) 

The practice of touching for the king's evil continued 
fiom the time of I-dward the Confessor to the death of 
Queen Anne in 1714. “Lhe Office fer the ceremony has not 
been printed inthe Prayer-book since 1719 

1387 Trevisa //igden : Rolls) V. 49 (God) destroyed the 
secounde witnesse Ly the Kynges evel [1432-50 the kynzes 
tekenesse), 1398 — Barth. Ve I’. RK. xv, caaxiit, «MS, 
Hod 1.) If. 224/1 Pe smel of leke..heleb fe kinges ynel and 

dropsic. 1533 I:uyot Cast. Helthe 154.) goa, Swel- 
linges in the nek ful of matter, called the kinges evyll. 
1580 Lyty Aufhues (Arb.) 322 ‘There is nothing that can 
cure the Kings F.uill, but a Prince. 1615 Crookt. Body of 
Man 340 ‘The seauenth Sunne is able to cure the Kings 
Euill. 1660 Perys Diary 23 June, Staid tosee the King 
touch people for the King's evil. 1722 W. Beckett (tit/e) 
A Free and Impartial Inquiry into the Antiquity and Efficacy 
of Touching for the King’s Evil. 1791 Boswett Johnson 
(1887) I. 41-2 Young Johnson had the misfortune to be much 
afflicted with the scrophula, or Kir g’s-evil, .. His mother.. 
carried him to London where he was actually touched by 
Queen Anne([1712]. 1839 Krichtiary Aust. ing. 1. 66 The 
Confessor was the first who tonched for the Liners evil. 
1898 Pusant Oraage Girl 1. iv, Rheumatism, gout, and the 
King’s vil 

Sig. 1692 Wasuixcton tr. Milton's Def. Fop. v. M.'s Wks. 
1851) 134 You had not then been bribed with Charles bis 
Jacobusses, You had not got the King’s-Evil.. 

Hence + King’s-e-vil’d, -e'villy, adjs., affected 
with the king’s evil. 

1706 Baynarp in Sir J. Floyer //ot 4 Cold Bath. tw. (1709) 
257 Vheir children.. Rickety, King's Evil‘d, or Consunmptive. 
Jord, 335 Miserable small King’s-Evilly.. Infants. 

King’s Highway: sce licuway. 

Kingship ki-nfip). [f Kine sb. + -smp; cf. 
MDu. coninescap (Du. kontngschap , G. konig- 
schaft, OK. had cynescife (see KINE-.. The early 
occurrence of the word in one MS. of Cursor 
Afund? is remarkable.]} 

1. The office and dtgnity of a king; the fact of 
being king ; reign. 

¢1325 Cursor Af, 8583 (Cott.) In his kingscip [Fa/r/, 
Trin, kingdome; Gott. king-riche] be fourte [ofher 3/55. 
forme, furmer] daus, O-mang his folk he sett his laus. 1642 
Sir E. Derixc Sp. Kelig. 96 The Kingship and Priestship 
of every particular man. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. vii. 249 
Immediately upon the decease of the reigning prince..his 
kingslip or imperial dignity. is vested at once in his heir. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. 111. xiv. 374 The few days of 
life and kingship which still were his. 

Jig. 1865 Ruswin Sesame 121 The kingship..which con- 
sists in a stronger moral state. .than that of others. 

2. The rule of a king; monarchical government. 

1648 Eikon Bas. x. 78 They designed, and proposed to me 
the new modelling of Soveraignty and Kingship. 1692 
Soutn 12 Seri. (1697 I. 409 While his army believed him 
real in his Zeal against Kingship. 1840 CartyLe Heroes vi. 
In rebellious ages, when Kingship itself seems dead and 
abolished, Cromwell, Napoleon step forth again as Kings. 

3. With poss. pron.: The personality of a king; 
(his) royal majesty. Also fig. 

1648 Herrick Hesfer., Past. Birth Pr. Chas., 1 a sheep- 
hook will bestow To have his little King-ship know, As he 
is prince, he’s shepherd too. 1660 A. SADLER Sudy. Foy 28 
Though. -his fifty Boyes Do run before his Kingship. 1832 
J. Witson in Blackw, Mag. XXXI. 870 Then shall we 
skirt his kingship [Scafell) all the way to the head of Seath- 
waite Tarn. 1861 Du Cuaittv Eguat. A/r. aii. 183 His 
ebony kingship. 

4. The dominion or territory of a king. 

1864 Dasent Fest & Earnest (1873) I. 158 So long as 
countries are split into small kingships, and each valley has 
its chief. ; 

King’s man, kiingsman. 

1. A partisan of the king; a royalist. 
Hist., (see quot. 1862). 

@ 1639 Spottiswoop //is!. Ch. Scot. (1655) 253 [anno 1571] 
One professing to be the Kings man, another the Queens. 
1659-60 Hist. 2nd Death Rump1/1 Two Kingsmen Last 
week tothe Country did gallop. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. 
Wks 1815 II. 256 The name by which they chuse to dis- 
tinguish themselves, is that of king’s men, or the king's 
friends. 1862 Huxter Biggar & Ho. Fleming xxviii. 357 
In the year 1571 .. the people of Scotland were divided into 
two inveterate factions, called respectively Queensmen and 
Kingsmen. 

2. A custom-house officer. 

1814 Scott Diary 25 Aug. in Lockhart, We observed a 
hurry among the inhabitants, owing to our being as usual 
suspected for king's men. 1824 Mactaccart Gallovid. 


In) Sc. 


KINGSTON. 


Encycl. (2876) 362 He was one of the greatest smugglers on 
-.the Solway, and outwitted the most sagacious kingsmen, 

3. slang. (see quot.). 

1851 Mavuew Loud. Labour 1. 51 The man who does not 
wear his silk neckerchief—his ‘ King’s-man’ as it is called— 
is known to be in desperate circumstances. 

King’s Peace: see PEACE. 

Kingston (ki‘nsten). Also 7 kingstone, 8 
king’s stone, kinson. A name for the angel-fish 
or monk-fish (RAzna squatina). 

1666 Merrett Pinaz 186 Sguatina,a Kingstone. 1747 
Mrs. Gragse Cookery xxi. 163 Fish in Season .. Thornback, 
and Homlyn, Kinson, Oysters [etc.]. 1769 Hewson in 
Phil, Trans. LIX. 205, I next went to Brighthelmstone, 
where I found kingston, or monk-fish, a species of skate. 
1836 Yarrect Brit. Fishes 11. 407 It is common on the 
Coasts of Kent and Sussex, where it is called a kingston. 

+ Kinhead. Oés. rave. In 4 kunhede, kinhed. 
{f Kin} +-neEap.] Kinship: ef. KinpHeapDa. 

€1350 IZ, Palerne 4515 To litel how me knowest or 
kinhed me kites. c1q00 &. Glouc.’s Chron. (1724) 447 
(Harl. MS.) Erl Roberd .. held hem bobe a3e be kyng, to 
penche on kunhede [other 1/SS. kundhede} Vor [be] em- 


peresse was hys soster. 
In 5 kynhod. [f. 


+ Kinhood. 0és. rare". 
Kin '+-Hoop.] Kindred. 

c¢1440 CarGrave Ltée St. Kath. 1. 526 The kynhod of hir 
Had fovnded this Cite. 


Kinie, Chem., obs. form of Qurnic. 

Kink (kink, ,5d.1 Also 7 keenk, $ kenk. [prob. 
a. Du. &izé twist, twirl, = G. 422k, kinke, Da., 
Sw. £7nk, app. from a root *£ivk-, *kik-, to bend, 
twist ; cf. Icel. Azkxa to bend at the knees, sezkr 
bent back.] 

1. A short twist or curl in a rope, thread, hair, 
wire, or the like, at which it is bent upon itself; 
esp. when stiff so as to catch or cause obstruction. 
(Orig. nautical.) Also ¢vansfi of a ‘crick’ or 


stiffness in the neck, etc. 

1678 Puitcips (ed. 4) App., Aeenk (in Navigation), is when 
a Rope which should run smooth in the Block, hath got a 
little turn, and runs as it were double. 1769 Fatconer Dict, 
Marine (1789), Kink, a sort of twist or turn in any .. rope, 
occasioned hy it’s being very stiff or close-laid ; or by being 
drawn too hastily out of the roll. 1778 Nairne in Pdi, 
Trans, LX VIII. 834 Where there happened to be kenks in 
the wire. @ 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Kink, an entangle. 
ment inaskein. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple xx, Your back 
with a bow like a kink in a cable. 1851 H. Mervitte Whale 
ili, I tore myself out of it in such a hurrytbat I gave myself 
a kink in the neck. 1893 G. D. Lesuie Lett, Marco xxv. 
167 The clematis, tomato, and some others, forin kinks in 
their leaf-stems, which secure the plants very effectively. 
1894 Bottone “lecty. /nstr. Making \ed.6) 125 Care should 
be taken to wind this wiré evenly, closely, and without kinks. 

2. fig. a. A mental twist; an odd or fantastic 
notion; acrotchet, whim. b. An odd but clever 
method of doing something; a ‘ dodge’, ‘ wrinkle’. 

18.. Carton New Purchase (Bartlett), It is useless to 

ersuade him to go, for he has taken a kink in his head that 
fe will not. 18.. Afajor Fones's Courtship 20 (ibid.), | went 
down to Macon to the examination, whar I got a heap of 
new kinks. 1876 W. Cory Lett. § Frnls. (1897) 414, I have 
done a little towards bringing up young people without 
kinks. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. hull, 1.110 The hundred 
and one recent valuable wrinkles, dodges and kinks that float 
through the photographic press. F 

Kink (kink), 56.2 Sc. and north. dial, [f. 
Kink v1: ct. the equivalent Cumnk 56.1} A fit or 
paroxysm, as of laughter or coughing, that for the 


moment catches the breath. 

1788 W. MarsHate Vorksh. Gloss. s.v. (E. D. S.), A kink 
of laughter. 1790 Morrison ocms 215 (Jam.) We value 
their frowns nota kink. 1822 Hooe Pertls of Max I. xii. 
311 The honest man’s gane away ina kink. 1880 Antrim 
& Down Gloss., Kink, keenk, a paroxysm of coughing or of 
laughter. 

Kink (kink), v1 Sc, and north. dial, Forms: 
(1 cincian), 4 kinc, 5 kynke, 7 kinck, 7- kink. 
[Northern form of Cutnk v.1, OE. ezuctan, corresp. 
to LG. kenken, app. a nasalized variant of Teut. 
*kfk-an, whence MHG., dichen, Ger. keichen, Sw. 
kikna, Norw. kikje, to gasp, pant, fetch breath 
with difficulty. Occurs in most modern Teutonic 
langs., as the first element of the name of the chzv- 
cough, kinkcough, or kinkhost.] 

zutr. To gasp convulsively for breath, lose the 
breath spasmodically, as in hooping-cough or a 
severe fit of laughing. a. with laughing. 

c 1050 Suppl. Ae lfric’s Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 171/39 Cachin- 
natto, ceahhetung wed cincung. ¢1325 Metr. Hout, 83 Full 
ille bers us lah and kinc Quen apon this bischop we think. 
c1460 Towneley Myst, xxx. 152 Peasse, I pray the, be still, 
I laghe that I[kynke. 1607 WatxinGton Ups. Glass go Hee 
laughs and kinckes like Chrysippus when he saw an asse 
eate figs. 1802 Sippatp Sc. Poetry Gloss., Kink, .. to 
laugh immoderately. 1894 Hart Caine Manximan vi. iv. 
368 The child..laughed and squealed till she ‘kinked’. 

b. as in hooping-cough. 

1674-91 Ray WV. C. Words, To Kink,..spoken of Children 
when their Breath is long sori through eager crying or 
coughing. 1863 Afod. Vorksk. Dial., Poor child coughs till 
it kinks again, 1883 C. F. Smitu Southernisms in Trans. 
Amer, Philol. Soc. 51 Kink..used in West Virginia, and 
perhaps elsewhere, of a child’s losing its breath by coughing 
especially, or crying, or laughing. 1886 S. HW’, Linc. Gloss., 
Kink, to .. labour for breath, as in the whooping-cough. 
Mod. Sc. She does not kink much, she has it lightly. 

’ Hence Kinking vl. 56,' and fp/. al 


709 


€ 1050 [seca above]. 1607 WALKINGTON Ofé. Glass 81 With 
ever-kincking vaine The bellowes of his breath he tore in 
twaine. ; 

Kink (kink), v2 Also 8 kenk. [prob. a. Du. 
kinken (Hexham), f. &i24 Kink 56.1] 

1. intr. To form a kink; to twist or curl stiffly, 
esp. at one point, so as to catch or get entangled: 
said of a rope or the like. 

1697 Dampier Voy. 1.11.17 The Line in drawing after him 
chanc'd to kink, or grow entangled. 1787 Best Angling 
(ed. 2) 48 Always have one, or more swivels on the line, 
which will prevent its kenking. 1867 F. Francis Angling 
iv. (1880) 107 ‘Therunning line snarls, and kinks. 1891 H. L. 
Wess in Electr. in Datly Life, Making a Cable 193 Occa- 
sionally a sounding was spoiled by the wire kinking. 

2. trans. Tocause to kink: to forma kink upon; 
to twist stiffly. Also fg. (Usuaily in passive.) 

1800 JEFFERSON Ji/77¢, (1859) IV. 346 Arguments. .such as 
none but a head, entangled and kinked as his is, would ever 
have urged. 1886 J. M. Cavcreitp Seamanship Notes 4 
Cable is full of turns and kinked. 1897 AW/butt's Syst. Med. 
III. 651 The shortened bowel may be kinked or twisted. 


| Ilence Kinked (kinkt) A//. 2., Kimking 70/. 56.2 


and f/. a.2; also Ki-nkable a., liable to kink. 

1794 Rigging §& Seamanship 55 Kinking, the twisting or 
curling of a rope, by being twisted too hard. ¢ 1865 J. Wyipe 
in Ctrc. Se. I. 250/2 hat there may be no loose or ‘kinked’ 
places. 1891 Daily News 24 June, Garden hose. .non-kinkable 
hose is preferred. 1897 4 W/butt's Syst. Med. 111. 489 Pyloric 
kinking may occur with rapid aggravation of the state. 

|| Kinkajou (kinkadzz). Also 8 kincajou. 
[a. F. geezncajow (Denis 1672), from N. American 
Indian: cf. Algonquin Awingwaage, Otchipwe 

wingwaage, the wolverine. The same word orig. 
as CarcaJou, which is still applied to the wolver- 
ine; but erroneously transferred by Buffon to the 
quadruped indicated below. (J. Platt, in. & Q. 
oth s. VII. 386, 18 May 1got.)] 

A carnivorous quadruped (Cercoleptes caudivol- 
vulws) of Central and South America, allied to the 
racoon; it is about the size of the common cat, has 
a prehensile tail, and is noctumal in its habits. 
Also called fotto or honey-bear. 

(1672 N. Denis Deser. des cétes de [A merigue 330 Le kin- 
kajou ressemblea un chat.} 1796 Morse Aner. Geag. 1 108 
Kincajou..makes havoc among the deer. 1863 Bates Vat. 
A mazort xii. (1864) 400 A curious animal, known to naturalists 
as the kinkajou,.. has been considered by some authors as an 
intermediate form between the lemur family of apes, and the 
plantigrade carnivora or bear family. 1900 Bartiett Wild 
Beasts in the‘ Zoo’ 41 Vhe voice of the panda, kinkajou, 
otter and coati are wonderfully alike. 

Kinkcough (kinkikpf). north. dial. Also 7-9 
kincough, y king-cough. [f. Kink v.!+Coucu 
sb.; cf. CHINcouGH, and the earlier KiNKHOosT. 

(By Turner and others erroneously referred to Ger. Aiud 
child, and misspelt accordingly; cf. Kilian’s Aind-hoest.)} 

The hooping-cough. 

1568 Turner //erbal ut. 54 The cough that yonge childer 
have, called in right English The kindt cough; for kindt is 
a chyld in Duche. 1674-91 Ray WV. C. Words s.v. Kink, 
The Kink-cough, called in other places the Chin-cough, by 
adding an Aspirate. 1741 A. Moxro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 
54 The Sussis convulsiva, Kinkcough. 1773 W. Butter 
(title) Treatise on Kinkcough with appendix on Hemlock. 
1825 Brockett, Aiu-cough, Kink-cough, Ching-cough or 
King-cough, the hooping-cough. 1886 S, 1. Line. Gloss., 
Kincough, or kink-cough, the whooping-cough. 


Kinkhost (kinkjhgst). Ods. exc. Sc. [f. Kink 
vl + Hoast, cough, corresp. to MLG. znkhéste, 
LG. kinkhést, Du. hkink-, kiek-, kikhoest, G. keich- 


husten, Da. kighoste, Sw. hikhosta: all containing | 


the Teut. stem 474-, Saxon £ink-.] = prec. 

¢ 1190 Recinatp Vita Godric? (Surtees) 373 Quod genus 
infirmitatis Avakehost vocant Angli. a 1584 MonTGoMERIE 
Flyting w. Polwart 307 The kinkhost, the charbuckle, and 
the wormesin the cheiks, 1830 Gatt Lawrie T. 1. ii. (1849) 
6 In teethings and kink host. 1858-61 Ramsay Remit. v. 
(1870) 115 I've had.. the kinkhost. 

+ Kinkin. Sc. Obs, Also 6 kynkyn, 7 kin- 
kine, 8 kinken. [a. MDu. Ainthen, hinneken, 
var, of Aizdeken KILDERKIN. See also KEMPKIN.] 
“A small barrel, a keg, a kilderkin’ (Jam.). 

¢ 1500 in Cosmo Innes Scot. in Alid. Ages viii. (1860) 248 
(The Abbot of Holyrood is charged for a] ienien [of olives}. 
1594 Compt Buik D. Wedderburne (S. H.S.) 132 To by 
akynkyn seap. a@1670 Spacpinc Troub. Chas, / (1851) U1. 
469 He cumis down Die syd. .plunderis about 20 barrellis 
or kinkenis of pulder. 1685 in Scott. WV. 4 Q. (1900) Dec. 
92/1 Half kinkin soap. 

Kinkina, obs. f. Quinquina, Peruvian bark, 

(Kin-kind, ken-kind, in Sc. phr. a’ £i2-hind, 
by erroneous analysis of a’-Aiz kind, ALKIN herd, 

41774 FErGusson Poems, Leith Races, We drink o’ 2’ 
kin-kind. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Stornt'd (1827) 17 
W7' leifsam pictures a’ kinkind. 1833 Sanps Poems 116 
(E. D. Dp) Cannon o'a ken kinds.]} 

Kinkle (kink’l), 5d.) [f. Kink 56.1 Cf. E.Fris. 
kinkel kink.] 

1. A little or slight kink or twist; also ¢ransf 

1862 Lowett Biglow P. Ser. it. ii. 7 To shake the kinkles 
out o’ back an’ legs. 1881 Brackmore Chrisfowedl xvi, He 
stroked the cow; but she..made no other movement than 
a kinkle in her tail. ; f 

2. A herring-bone or zigzag arrangement in which 
bricks are laid in a kiln, etc., the alternate courses 

| being inclined at an angle of 45° in opposite 
| directions: attrzb.,as in hinkle form, shape, course. 


KINO. 


1855 Morton Cyc?. Agric. U1. 161/1 sv. Kiln, The next is 
the stretcher and kinkle or skinkle course..in which the 
stretcher. lies over the solid arch, and the kinkle. over 
the hollow work. /éid., Roofing-tiles [are laid] in the kinkle 
shape. /éd., The large paving bricks are either laid up in 
the kinkle form, on their ends, or flat, like common bricks. 

3. fig. A-wrinkle’, a hint. Ct. Kink sé.1 2b. 

a 1873 Lytton Parisians i, viii, 1am not without a kinkle 
that you will be enthused. 

Kinkled (kink’ld), a. [f. prec. sb. + -Ep 2.] 
Having kinkles or kinks; of hair: Frizzed, crisped 
like the fibre of crape. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v. Glass, Kinkled glass, the surface of 
which is raised in small rounded elevations produced by 
blowing the glass into a mold formed of a more or less fine 
netting of wire. 1899 Cham. Frnt. LW 692/2 They [Philip- 
pine islanders} had the kinkled hair of the race (not wool). 

Kinky (kiki), z  [f. Kink 5d.1 + -y.] 

. Having, or full of, kinks; closely curled or 
twisted : said esp. of the hair of some races, 

1865 P2bl. Opin. 31 Dec. 726 Sambo the blubber-lipped.. 
the kinky-haired. 1872 ‘Mark Twain’ /nnoc. Abr. viii. 
55 With heads clean-shaven, except a kinky scalp-lock back 
of the ear. 1885 Cendury Mag. XXX. 644 The hair more 
kinky, yet altogether unlike the woolly headed negro of the 
Guinea coast. 

2. fig. (U.S. collog.) ‘Queer, eccentric, crotchety’ 
(Bartlett Dict, Amer. 1860): cf. KInk sé! 2, 

Kinless (kinlés), a ([f. Kin! + -LEss.] 
Having no relatives; without kin or kindred. 

1720 T. Boston Fou fold State (1797) 219 The base things 
of this world, the kinless things (as the word [ayevn} 
Imports) 1840 THorrPE duc, Laws 1. 79 A man, kinless 
of paternal reletives. 1882 Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 500 
Cromwell’s kinless judges were the first pure judges in 
Scotland. 1882 Ocinvie /aperial Dict., Kinless loons, a 
name given by the Scotch to the Judges sent by Cromwell, 
because they distributed justice solely according to the merits 
of the cases, being uninfluenced by family or party ties. 

+ Kinlin. Obs. rare. In 5 kynlyn(e,-lym,kym- 
lyn. ([?f. yale, KinpLE v.1]) = HEAD-BLOCK 1. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 237/2 Herthe stok or kynlym (A\, P. 
stocke; S. kynlyn), repofocilium. /bid. 275/1 Kynlyne, or 
herthestok \A. kynny, erthestock, #., ?. kyinlyn). 

+ Kinnaut, obs. variant of Canaur. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Alisc. Tr. 59/1 The seat was 
surrounded by a kinnaut, or tent wall. 

Kinned, dial, chapped: see Kin 56.2 

Kinnen, obs. Sc. variant of cuszming, Cony. 

16.. Johnie Armstrang ii, Make Kinnen and Capon 
ready then, And Venison in great Plenty. 1783 Aly Auld 
Man in Whitelaw Be. Se. Song (1875) 571/1 Wheitbreid and 
wine, anda kinnen new slain. ’ 

\Kinnikinic (ki:nikini*k). Also 8killegenico, 
9 killickinnick, kin(n)ikin(n\ick, -kineck, 
-kennic, kinnakinnee. [Algonquin; lit.‘mixture’.] 

1. A mixture used by North American Indians 
as a substitute for tobacco, or for mixing with it; 
the commonest ingredients are dried sumach-leaves 
and the inner bark of dogwood or willow. 

1799 J. Smitu Acc. Remark. Occurr. (1870) 16 A pouch, 
which... contained tobacco, killegenico, or dry sumach leaves 
which they mix with theirtobacco. 1817 J. Bravsury 7rav,. 
Amer, 91 They did not make use of tobacco, but the bark 
of Cornus sanguinea, or red dog wood, mixed with the 
leaves of Aus glabra, or smooth sumach. This mixture 
they call kinnikineck. 1865 Visc. Mitton & CHEADLE 
Northwest Passage 275 What the Indians call kinnikinnick 
—the inner bark of the dogwood. 1883 P. Rosinson in 
Harper's Mag, Oct. 710/2 The ‘ kinnikinic’ of travellers, 
a pale yellow pile of stuff resembling ‘ granulated’ tobacco. 

2. Any of the various plants used for this, as 
the Silky Cornel, Corvus sericea, Red-osier Dog- 
wood, Cornus stolonifera, and csp. Bearberry, 
Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi (also trailing k., k.-vine). 

1839 Maxryvat Drary Amer. Ser. 1. I. 198 The Kinna- 
kinnec, or weed which the Indians smoke as tobacco, grew 
plentifully about it. 1883 Lit. World (U.S.) 20 Feb. 55/2 
‘The vine on the pretty cover design is the kinnikinnick, 
a Colorado creeper. 1886 Ogoutz Mosaic Jan. 7/2 A soft 
carpet of pine needles and trailing killickinnicks. 

Kinning, variant of KEnninc 2, 

Kino! (kino). [app. of W. African origin: 
cf. Mandingo cazo = Gambia kino, the first kind 
used, called by Fothergill in 1757 (Afed. Obs. 1.) 
gummi rubrum astringens Gambiense, in Edinb. 
Pharmacop. 1774 Gummi Kino, and in London 
Pharmacop. 1787 Restna Kino.) 

1. A substance resembling catechu, usually of a 
brittle consistence and dark reddish-brown colour, 
consisting of the inspissated gum or juice of various 
trees and shrubs of tropical and sub-tropical 
regions; used in medicine and tanning as an 
astringent, and also (in India) for dyeing cotton. 
Sometimes called Gum Kno. 

African or Gambia Kino (the kind first known in 
Europe, but now out of use) is the produce of Pte: ocarpus 
erinaceus (N.O. Leguminosz); Bengal K., of Butea 
Srondosa and B, superba (N.O. Leguminose); Botany 
Bay K. or Australian K., of Eucaliptus resinifira 
(N.O. Myrtacez) and other species; East Indian K., 
Malabar K., or Amboyna K. the kind most used), of 
Pterocarpus Marsupiunut; West Indian K. or Jamaica 
K., of Coccoloba uvifera (N.O. Polygonacez). . 

[1738 Srisss Voy. Gambia 267, 1 shall now describe the 
Pau de Sangue, or Blood-wood, so called from a red gum 
which issues from it; it grows abundantly all up the river.. 
and by the Mandingoes called Cano.] 1788 Loud, Pharmac. 
(ed. 2) 21 Kino, Atxo, Gummi Gaimbiense, 1811 A. T. THom- 


KINO. 


son Loud. Disp. (1818) 216 Botany Tay kino is inodorons; 
tastes bitterish and more austere than the African. 1830 
Linptey Wat. Syst, Got.gt Gum Kino is the produce of 
Ptlerocarpus erinacea, 1853 Morrit Tunniug & Currying 
(1853) 69 African Kino, .. Asiatic Kino,.. American Kino, 
froin a decoction of the fibrous wood of Coeccoloha uvifera. 
The African, which is the most common kind, differs from 
lhe rest in coming in small, anzular, glittering, black 
granules, 1879 S!. George's Ilosp. Wep. 1X. 200 After five 
days’ treatinent by kino with opium and ipecacuanha. 
b. altri, 

1881 Warts Dict. Chem. VAIL. 1158 Kino-red yields by 
dry distillation a small quantity of watery and oily dis- 
tillate. 1897 Al/butt's Syst. Med. 11. 743 Comat kino 
powder in to grain doses is also very useful. 

2. Any of the trees or plants which yield this 
substance: see above, 

1876 Hariey Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 644 Kino is a lofty tree.. 
native of Ceylon, and the adjacent part of India. 1887 
Mooney forestry W. Afr. 324 African or Gambia Kino.. 
Tree often 40 to 70 feet high, with a very hard, fine-grained 
red wood suitable for naval construction, planking, &c. 

Hence Kinofluons (king'flz,as) a. [after sel/Z- 
fiuous), ‘exuding kino’ (Cent. Dict.); Kino‘ic a., 
of or pertaining to kino; Kinoin (kino,in), Chem., 
a crystalline substance (C,,11,.0,) obtained from 
East Indian kino; Kino-tannie acii/, Kino- 
tannin, the varieties of tannic acid and tannin 
occurring in kino, 

1853 Pharm, Fru]. XA. 79 Hennig calls this substance 
kinoic acid = 1881 Watts Dict, Chem. VIL. 1158 By 
repeatedly crystallising..pure colourless crystals of kinom 


| 


are obtained..Kinoin is anhydrous; it dissolves sparingly | 


in cold water, easily in hot waler and in alcohol. 1888 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Kinotannic actd, a reddish-brown tianslucent 
substance forming some 95 per cent. of kino, 1852 Moxrir 
Yauning §& Curiying (1853) 69 Kino-tannin forms a red 
mass, and yields no pyrogallic acid in dry distillation, 

Kino ®, variant of Keno, game of chance. 

Kinology (kainglédzi). [irreg. f. Gr. xvéew 
to move + -(0)LoGy.] That branch of physics 
which treats of motion; kinematics. 

3890 in Cent. Dict. 

Kinone, Kinovic, Kinoyl, Kinquina, etc. : 
sec Quin-. 


+ Kinrick, -rik, -rich. Ols. Forms: a. 1 
cynerice, 2-3 kine-, 3 kyne-, kune-, kinne-, 
cunn-,4kinriche,kynryche. 8. 3 kun(e)rike, 
4-5 kyuryk, 5-6 -rik, (5 -rike, 6 -rick), 4-6 kin- 
rik, (4 -ric, -rike, 5-6 -ryk, -ryke, 7 -rick); 
6kencik. [OF cynertce, f. cyne-, KiNE- + rice, 
Ricne, RIkE, rule, realm: cf, Kincrick.] = Kinc- 
DOM, in Various senses. 

a. ¢892 O. E Chron.(Parker MS.) an. 871 On by cynerice 
be suban Teinese — @ 1100 /éid. (Laud M5.) an. 1076 Harold 
. feng to bekynerice, ¢1175 Laméd. //om.77 Hit scal kin; 
hon on petendelesekineriche. 1258 Fug Proclam. I1en. 11/, 
Quer al pare kuneriche on Engleneloande. 1393 Lana. 
P. PI. C.1. 148 Crist kep be, sire kyng and by kynryche. 

B. @1300 Cursor Af, 21822 (edin.) Pu mun me kaste of 
kinrik oute. ¢1300 //avclok 2824 Apelwold was king of pis 
kunerike. ¢1325 A/ctr. [om 23 Kinric sal rohly rise Igain 
kutric, 1424 Sc. dets Fas. / 1814) 1. 7 Of his kynrik pe 
xix ger. 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 11. 7 His croun agane 
and kinrik for to win. 1609 Skene Weg. Maz. 112 Dis- 
herished. .of all the lands in the Kinrick, that his father held. 

Kinsfolk, -folks (ki-uzfouk, -fouks). Now 
rare. [f. Kin! + Fork, after &¢usman.] Persons 
of the same kin; relations by blood ; relatives. 

a. €1450 Paston Lett. (K.O.), Kynsefolke. 1526 Tinpatr 
Luke ii. 44 They. .sought hym amonge their kynsfolke and 
acquayntaunce. 1546 Heywocp Prov. (1867) 37 Many kyns- 
folke and few freends, some folke saie. 1598 GreNEWwEY 
Tacitus, Germanic i. (1622) 260 Their family and friends, 
and kinsfolcke. 1855 Kixcstey A/crocs, Argon. 1. 76 That 
1 may go home to my fathers and to my kinsfolk. 

B. 1514 £. E. Gilds (1870) 144 Hys kynfalkes benefactours 
and aile crysten saules.  /ér:/. 143 There kynsfolkes, bene- 
factours. 1555 Epen Decades 70 The prosperitie of owre 
contrey and kynsefolkes, 1652 C. B. Stapyiton /erodian 
161 Their Friends and kinsfolks them upbraid. 

Kinship (kinjfip). [f. Kin] + -suir. A 
modern word: not in Johnson, Todd, Webster 
1828.] The quality or state of being of kin. 

1. Relationship by descent ; consanguinity. 

1833 Mrs. Browntnc Prou:. Bound Poems 1850 I. 141 
An awful thing Is kinship joined to friendship —_ 1868 
STANLEY HWestnt, Abb. iii. 172 In consideration of her 
kinship with no less than twelve sovereigns. 1880 Dixon 
Windsor 11. xiii, 119 She was of kinship with the queen. 

2. fig. Relationship in respect of qualities or 
character. 

1873 M. Arnotp Lit. § Dogma (1876) 239 We see how far 
it has any kinship with that doctrine of the Godhead of the 
Eternal Son. 1878 R. W. Date Lect, Preach. iv. go Those 
mysterious instincts whicb vindicate our kinship to God, 
1899 W. M. Ramsay in Exfositor Jan. 42 Peter was.. 
among the older apostles... the one with whom Paul felt 
most kinship in spirit. 

+ Kinsing, v4/. sb. Obs. rare—'. 

[Origin and meaning obscure: see Nares, and quot. 1899.] 

1598 Br. Hart in Afarston’s Sco. Villanie ui. x. (1599) 
223, 1 ask’t Phisitions what their counsell was For a mad 
dogge, or for a mankind Asse? They told me..The dogge 
was best cured by cutting and kinsing. [1899 E. Gosse 


Life of Fohn Donne 1. 33 Marston..liked to be known by 


the nickname of Kinsayer, as one who 'kinsed’ or docked 

the tails of wandering dogs and stray social abuses. ] 
Kinsman (kinzmén). Forms: 3-4 cunnes-, 

kun(n)es- (3-5 kenes-, 5 kennes-, -ys-), 3-5 
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kinnes(s-, 3-6 kynnes-, 4-5 kines-, 4-7 kinse-, | 


5-6 kyns(e-,6- kinsman. [Early ME. f. cunnes, 
Atnnes, gen. of Kin + Man.] A man of one’s 
own kin; a relative by blood (or, loosely, by 
marriage). (Now chiefly literary.) 

[ce 1052 O. F. Chron, (MS. C.) an. 1052 Hit was heom 
mst eallon lad pat hig sceoldon f{e]ohtan wid heora agenes 
cynnes mannum.) c¢c1a0eo Vices & Virtues 75 Ne dine 
bredren.. ne dine kenesmen, ne Sine neihibures. c¢ 1200 
Oxrmin 7613 Cristess kinness menn per brohhtenn Crist to 
kirrke, crago S. Eng, Leg. 1. 456/3 His freond and is 
cunnes-men pe gretteste maystres were. a1z00 Cursor M, 
6434 letro., was moyses kynnes-man [Gu/?. kinesman}. 
€1400 tr. Secreta Secre! , Gow. Lordsh, 16 My kennysnien 
and ancestres yn pe self lawe dwellyd. ¢ 1477 Caxton Jason 
50 ‘hat my kinnesmen and frendes be ussenibled. 1555 
Even Decades 2 No..kynseman for kynseman..coulde do 
more. 1613 Percnas Pilgrimage (1614! 273 Hali, Mahomets 
nearest kinsmanand sonnein lawe. 1768514 RNk Sent. Journ, 
(1778) Il. 3x Captive) Nor had the voice of friend or kinsman 
breathed through his lattice. 1855 Macaccay //ist. Eng. 
xv. IIT. 695 {t was no pleasant task to accuse the Queens 
kinsman in the Queen's presence. 1865 Kincstey /erew. 
i, He is your mother’s kinsman, 

Sig. 1590 Suaxs. Com. Err. v. i. 80 Moodie and dull 
melancholly, Kinsman to grim and comfurtlesse despaiie. 
1635 Swan Spec. Al. v. § 2 (1643) 148 Dew... being a near 
kinsman to rain, 

W[ence Kitnsmanly a., appropriate to or charac- 
teristic-of a kinsman. 

1838 J. Martin Rem. & Serur. vii. 168 True kinsmanly 
affe..tion to our brethren in Christ. 1885 Spectator 31 Jan. 
154/2 ‘The claims of New [England upon the kinsmanly 
interest and affection of all travellers from the mother- 
conntry’, . 

Kinsmanship ae: [f. prec. + 
-suip.) The relation of kinsmen; kinship, Also fig. 

1842 Sairt's Mag. 1X. 563 Little..did {1 surmise your 
kinsmanship with a man so disgraced. 1874 Saycr Com/par, 
Mhilol. v. 189 The surest ‘differentia ‘ of linguistic kinsman- 


ship. 

canears variant of KINGSTON. 

Ki-nspeople. U.S. = Kinsrork. 

1866 Howe ts IMenet Life xviii 267 Kinspeople of herself 
or her husband. 1881 /darfer's May. Raly 266/1 Dike 


was free-handed, especially to bis kinspeople. 1891 J. 
Winsor Columbus v. 86 Here his kinspeopte ruled, 
Ki-nswoman. Forms: sce Kixsuan, [f.as 


kinsman + \WomMAN.] A woman of one’s own kin; 
a female relative. (Now only literary.) 

c1goo MAunpev. xxviii. (1839) 288 Hire othere kynnes- 
wommen [Koxrb, sibbe wynimen]. ¢ 1460 Towneley .3/) 51. 
xi. r5 My dere kyns Woman. 1586 (@. Exiz. in Ellis Ori. 
Lett. Ser. 1. Ill. 23 Vow have not in the World a more 
lovinge kinswoman..then my self. 1699 Lentiey /’had. 83 
Autonoe, a Kinswoman of the Tyrants. 1741-70 Exiz. 
Carter Lett, (1808) 353, 1 wish, ..in the next edilion 
Mr. Richardson would leave out the grievous old-fashioned 
word Aunstvoman, 1855 Macautay //is! Eng. xvii. IV. 
168 Ile tried to restore harmony between his kinswomen. 
1868 Freewan Nov Cong. 1h. vii. 54 The murdered prince 
had married a kinswoman of the Eanl. : 

Kintal, early form of QuINTAL, a weight of one 
hundred pounds, 

Kintecoy: sce Kantikoy. 

Kintlage, -ledge, -lidge, obs. ff. KENTLEDGE. 

Kintra, kintry, Sc. forms of Country, 

+ Kinyng, var. cuning, obs. f. Cony, rabbit. 

¢ 1450 /uv. in Anhzologia XX1. 264 Item, j redde panne 
of kinyng skynnys. 

| Kiosk (kij'sk). Also 7 (chouske), chios- 
que, 7-9 kiosque, $ kioske, kiosc, chiosk, 9 


keoschk. [ =F. kiosgue (It. chiosco),a. Turk. Cony 
Aiushk pavilion, Pers. £iskh palace, portico.] 

1. An open pavilion or summerhouse of light 
construction, often supported by pillars and sur- 
rounded with a balustrade; common in Turkey 
and Persia, and imitated in gardens and parks in 
Western Europe. 

1625 Purcuas Pelgrims I. ix. 1581 Some [Rooms] also 
vpon the Sea side, which are called Avosks, that is Roomes 
of faire prospect, or ‘as we terme them) banquetting Houses. 
Lbidt, 1626 Banquetling Houses, which they call Chouskes, 
1682 WHELER Journ. Greece 1. 204 A stately Chiosque, or 
Summer-house. 1717 Lavy M. W. Montacu Let. to A/rs. 
Thistlethwayte 1 Apr., In the public gardens there are 
public chiosks, where people go..and drink their coffee, 
sherbet, etc. 1816 J. Scotr Vis. Paris (ed. §) 289 The 
great Cedar.. Before it lost its top..must have nearly 
equalled the brass kiosk in elevation. 1863 KINGLAKE Crimea 
(1876) I. i, 20 The summer kiosks, and the steep shady gar- 
dens looking down on the straits between Europe and Asia, 

2. A light ornamental structure resembling this, 
used for the sale of newspapers (in France and 
Belgium), for a band-stand, or for other purposes. 

1865 Daily Tel. 5 Dec. 3/4 A ‘kiosk “—i.c. a place for 
the sale of newspapers 1868 A/orn. Star 26 Feb., The 
kiosques in which the two military bands were stationed, 
were illuminated by lampions and electric light. 1870 
W. Cuamsers Winter Aentouc i. 13 At kiosks on the 
Quai. .several Paris daily newspapers may be purchased. 

Kiotome (kaiotoum). Sxzzg. Also ciotome. 
[irreg. for *Atonotome, {. Gr. iow pillar + royds 
cutting. (Cf.CronoTomME.)] An instrument invented 
by Desault for dividing pseudo-membranous bands 
in the rectum or bladder ; also used for removing 


the tonsils. 
1842 Dunciison Afed. Lex. fed. 3). 1855 Mayne E-xfos. 
Le.r., Kiotonic, see Ciotome, 1888 Syd. Soc. Le.x., Ktolome. 


KIP. 


Kip (kip), s4.1 Also 6 kyppe, keippe, kepe, 
7 kipp(e. [Of uncertain origin. Sense 2 corre- 
sponds to MDu. 4:f, 41/f, pack or bundle, esp. of 
hides (see Verwijs and Verdam) ; but there is no 
direct evidence that sense 1 was developed from 2. 

Hardly to be connected with Flem. 4/pfe new-born or 
young calf, G. kippe ewe. } 

1. The hide of a young or small beast (as a calf or 
lamb, or cattle of small breed), as used for leather. 

1530 Daiscr. 236/1 Kyppe of lambe a furre [no Fr.} 1617 
Nottingham Rec. 1V. 353 A kipp to make w cover for the 
charter. 1776 Excise-book in Dorset County Chron, (1881) 
2 June, (Kinds of hides] sheep and lamb, butts and hacks, 
calves and kips, 1852 Mortit Vanning & Currying (1853) 
146 Kips, consisting of the younger growth of the above 
animals foaen, horses, cows, bulls, and buffaloes]. 1875 
Ure's Dict. Arts WN. 24 The tanners call the skins of 
young animals kips. The skins of full-grown cattle of 
small breed are also so called. a@1882 Kenwart /’oents 
(1886) 192 A hero in moleskin and kip. 

2. A set or bundle of such hides, containing a 
definite number: see quots. 

c1gzs Northunubld. Honsch. Bk, (1827) 355, ij Keippe and 
a half [of lamb skin] after xxx Skynnes in a Kepe. 1612 
A. Horton Concord. Vearcs 164 ‘Vhe skins of Goats are 
numbered by the Kippe, which is 50. 1674 diane Arith, 
(1696) 67 Skins of Goats. In: Kipps, §0 Skins, ¢ 1890 
Correspondent, A kip of chamois skins is now 30. 

3. atirib., as kip leather (used chiefly for the 
uppers of shoes), A7p-shev. 

1838 Craven Dia/., Kip-lcather, the tanned hide of a stink. 
31833 Act 3 4 4 Wrll, JV, c 56 Calf Skins and Kip Skins, 
in the ia not tanned. 1844 /’ort Phillip Patrict 
25 July 3/6 Half ton Hobart Town kip leather. 1891 
Auckland (NV. 72.) Star 1 Oct. 1/4 A hundred gross of Kip 
Leather Laces. 

Kip, s/.2 Se. Also kipp. (Cf. Germ. (prop. 
LG.) diffe point, peak, tip.] 

1. ‘A ierm denoting anything that is beaked’ 
(Jam.), eg. the tip of the lower jaw of a male 
salmon at the time of spawning (cf. Kiprrer sd. 
ctym. note). 

2. A sharp-pointed hill; also, a jutting point, 
on the side of a hill, etc. (Jam.) 

1815 AxMsTRONG in Pennecuik Descer. Tzvecddale 228 
(Jam.) The kipps, above this, are retnarkably steep and 
pointed hills. 

attrié, 1868 J. Harnyin Proc. Berwick, Nat. Field Club 
376 Kip rocks are numerous in Scotland, the name being 
Eel to jutting eminences or upright points of rocks. 

Kip, 56.3 slang. [Cf Va. &cppe mean but, low 
alehouse ; horekippe brothel.] 

+1. A house of ill-fame, a brothel. Ods. 

1766 Gotpss. Vic. WH. xx, My business was to attend him 
at auctions..to take the left hand iu his chariot when not 
filled by another, and to assist at tattering a kip, us the 
phrase was, when we had a mind fora frolic. [S. BaLpwin 
Note Tattering a kip: we have never heard this expression 
in England, but are told that it is frequent among the young 
men in Ireland. It signifies, beating up the quarters of 
women of ill fame.] 2 

2. Acommon lodging-house; also a lodging or 
bed in such a honse; hence, a bed in general. 

1879 Alacm. Alag. XL. 501/1 So | went home, turned 
into kip (bed) 1883 /’a// JMa// G. 27 Sept. 4/1 The 
next alternative is the cominon lodging-house, or ‘kip’, 
which, for the moderate sum of fourpence, supplies the 
applicant with a bed. 1893 M. Wittiams Round London 
(1893) 38 The sort of life that was led in ‘kips', or ‘ doss- 
houses’. 

Kip, 54.4 Coal-mining. 

1883 Grestey Gloss. Coal Mining Terus, Kip(N.), a level 
or gently sloping road going outbye at the extremity of 
an engine plane, upon which the full tubs stand ready: for 
being sent up the shaft, 

Kip, 562 Also kipp. A local name for a tern. 

1802-3 in Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I]. 358 Kipps.. 5. 
[Note, A kipp is a genus of tern peculiar to the vicinity of 
Romney.] 1885 Swainson Prov. Nanics Birds, Common 
Tern... also called... Kip. 

+Kip,v. O/s. Forms: 3-4 kippe, 4 kip, kyp, 
4-5 kyppe; fa. /. 3 kypte, 3-4 kipte, kipt, 4 
kyppid. [ME. 2ifpen: cf. ON. Aifpa to snatch, 
tug, pull; also MDu. 47/422 to catch, grip, G. dial. 
(Swiss) £éppen to steal, ‘prig’.] ¢rans. To take 
hold of, take in the hand, seize, snatch, catch. 

c1aso Gen. & Ex. 3164 Do was uon biging of al egipte 
lich-les, so manijze dead dor kipte. 1297 R. Giovc. (Rolls) 
2£67 ‘Nimeb joure sexes ', & is men ber wib Echon Kipte 
hor longe knives. ¢1300 Hazclok 1050 He..kipte up pat 
heui ston, 13.. £. £. Adit, P. B. 1510 Kyppe_kowpes in 
honde kyngez to serue. c¢1400 Sege Jerus. (E, E. 1. S) 
27/478 Cayphas of be kyst kyppid a rolle & radde. ¢ 1440 
Pronip, Parv. 2756/1 Kyppyn, deus guod hynton, 

b. ? adsol. or intr, 

€1460 Towncley Alyst. xii. 253 Be God, he bot syppys, 
begylde thou art; Behold how he kyppys. dd. xill. 557 
Any lord myght hym haue This chyld to his son. When he 
wakyns he kyppys, that ioy is to se. 

“ In many passages, £7p, 2ipfe, appear to be = 
hepe, kepte, from KEEP z. 

¢ 1300 Sekct 1841 That was signe of his bauer, for other ne 
kipte he non [S. Eng. Leg. 1. 158/1805 kepte]. ¢ 1305 
St. Dunstan 64 in E. E. P. (1862) 36 He ne kipte of hem 
non hure. ¢1311 Pol. Songs (Camden) 152 Thus y kippe 
ant cacche caresful colde. ¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 
182 Togidir I rede we kip. ¢ 1340 Cursor J. 3079 (Tiin.) 
Whenne [Ismael] hadde good elde kipte he spoused a wif. 

Hence Ki'pping vé/. s6.; also a¢i7td., as in 
kipping-line, ?some kind of fishing line: cf. next. 


KIP-. 


¢ 1440 Promp, Pary.276/\ Kyppynge, or hyntynge(A., P. 
hentynge), vapius. ¢1689 Depred. Clan Campbell (1816) 104 
Ane long fishing lyne. .and three kipping lynes. 

+ Kip-, the stem of Kip v. in comb., as kip- 
hook, kip-net, some kind of hook and net used in 
fishing; kip-string, some part of the harness of 
a draught horse; kip-tree, a wooden lever used 
in drawing water from a well. 

1615 E. S. Britain's Buss in Arb. Garucry II] 642 Each 
man fishing for Cod and Ling useth at once two *Kip-hooks, 
1622 WiTsourne in Capt. Smith I’frginda vi. 245, 10 *Kip- 
net Irons, 10s. Twine to make kipnets and gagging hooks, 
6s. ¢1330 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 518 In 40 capistris 
-.cum 2 *Kypstringges. 1364-5 /éid. 568 In Kypstringes 
procarectis. 1453-4 /did. 147 Pro..j kipstryng et iij capistris. 
€ 1440 Promp. Farv. 276/1 *Kyptre of a welle, feZo. 

Kipe (kaip), s6. Now dad Forms: 1 cype, 
3-4 (?) cupe(%#), 4 kype, 6 kepe, 8-9 kipe. [OE. 
cype wk. f., app. =LG. heife (keupe) basket carried 
in the hand or on the back. LG. has also &/f#e, 
kiepe (recorded from 15th c., also spelt £yfe, App); 
whence mod.G. Lrepe, Du. &tepe korf). The rela- 
tionship of the forms is obscure, as is that between 
LG. hiife basket and Aiip~e tub, cask, and that of 
OE. cyfe to MIE. cipe: see Coor sb.1] 

A basket; tsfec. an osier basket used for catch- 
ing fish ods.) ; a basket used asa measure dia/,). 

< 1000 Ags. Gos. luke ix.17 Man nam ba gebrotu be bar 
belifon, twelf cypan fulle. a@x1100 in Napier O. E. Glosses 
xviil. 3 Cordes. cypan. ¢ 1320 Cast. Love 1278 Twelf cupe- 
ful weoren vp i-bore. 1387 T’revisa Higden (Rolls 1V. 359 
He was i-lete a doun in a cupe [v.~ kype] over pe wal. 
1398 — Barth. De P. R. xvii cxliili]. (M5. Bodl.) If. 227 b/2 
Wylowe..perof beb made diuers nedefulle pinges to house- 
hold as stoles sotels panyers and kuypes. 1558 Act 1 Eliz. 
c.17 § 3 No.. Person.,shall fish.. with any manner of Net, 
Tramel, Kepe, Wore [etc.]. 1705 Puituips (ed Kersey), 
Atpe, a Basket made of Osiers, broader at Bottom, and 
narrow'd by Degrees to the Top, but left open at both Ends; 
which is used for taking of Fish, particularly at Otmore in 
Oxford-shire, where this manner of Fishing iscalled Kiping, 
and going to Kipe. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., 
Kipfe, a strong o-ier basket with a twisted handle on each 
side, of circular form, but wider at the top thar the bottom. 
/bid. Intr. 85 A kype is often used asa measure for potatoes, 
apples, etc. When filled level with the top it equals a half- 
strike heaped. \ 

Hence Kipe v. /r., to catch fish with a kipe. 
Ki'ping vi/. sé. 

1705 [see above]. 

Kippage (ki:pédz). Sc. 
page EQUIPAGE.] 

+1. ‘The company sailing on board a ship, 
whether passengers or mariners’ (Jam.). Cf. 
EQUIPAGE 13. f 

1578 Sc. Acts Fas. VJ (1814) 11]. 104 Considder diligentlie 
how mekill flesche may serve euerie schip and thair kippage 
for that present veyage. — ; 

2. ‘Disorder, conlusion’ (Jam.); a state of excite- 


ment or irritation, 

Cf, such F, phrases as secttre en pitcux équipage to wreck 
or destroy (Littré). 

1814 Scott Vaz. lili, The Colonel’s in an unco kippage. 
1818 — Sr. Lamm.xxvi, Dinna pit yoursell into a kippage. 
1825-80 JAMIESON s.v., One is said to be in a sad kippage, 
when reduced to a disagreeable dilemma, Loth, | 

Kippeen, Eippin (kipzn, ki‘pin). /rish. (a. 
Trish c7pi: cf. Gael. cépean, cipein stump, peg, 
wooden pin.j A stick or dibble used for planting; 


a short thin stick, 

1830-2 CARLETON 7ratts (1843) I. 133 A good root-growing 
kippeen. 1841 S. C. Hatt /redand I. 122 The tree beside it 
grew out of the Kippin of the spancel which she carried in 
her hand. sf 

Kipper (ki-pas), s6.and@. Forms: (1 cypera), 
4 kypre, 6-7 kypper, 6-8 kepper, 6- kipper. 
[Etymology uncertain; it is also doubtful how 
sense A. 2, which goes with K1pPER z., is connected 
with 1, and indeed whether it is the same word. 

At the approach of the hreeding season, the lower jaw of 
the male salmon hecomes hooked upward with a sharp 
cartilaginous beak known as the 4/4, which is used as a 
weapon by the fish when two or more fight for the same 
female; from this ‘kip’, the name ‘kipper’ is currently 
explained; but tbis is not compatible with the identity of 
kipper and OE. cypera, ME. &ypre, which, itself, thougb 
phonetically unobjectionable, is also unproved, since the 
exact sense in which these words were used does not appear 
from the context. Moreover, in the quots. of 1376 and 
1533-4, in B. 1, £7pfer appears to include both sexes.] 

A. sb, 1. A name given to the male salmon (or 
sea trout’ during the spawning season. (The female 


is then called a shedder.) 

Some recent writers give as the meaning ‘ the male salmon 
when spent after the spawning season’, thus inaking the term 
equivalent to Ker; but this is not borne out by the earlier 
instances, which, when clear, evidently relate to the time 
when the fish is full of milt, and needs protection on account 
of its breeding value ; nor does it harmonize with some later 
authorities, e.g. Jamieson, who says, ‘#7pfer, salmon in the 
state of spawning’; it is directly challenged by some (cf. 
quot. 1879); andit seems to have arisen from misapprehension 
of such qualifications as ‘unseasonahle’, ‘not wholesome’, 
really applied to fish from the approach of the spawning 
season. For this Pennant seems largely responsible: see 
quot. 1766 in B. 1. 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xix. 12 Hwy se nu ne settan on sume 
dune fiscnet cowru, bonne eow fon lysted leax odde cyperan. 
c1567 Surv. Warkworth in Hist. Northumbld, (1899) V. 
151 The salmon fisbing mainteyned, no kipper slayne alonge 


VoL. V. 


[Aphetic ad. F, éguz- 


a 


(oul 


the water of Cockett. 58x Lamparve Evrev. wW. iv. (1588) 
450 Any Salmons or Trouts, out of Season, that is being 
kippers or shedders. 1597 Sc. Acts Jas. V§ 72 (ed. Skene) 
heading, Of slauchter of redde fish or Kipper. 1624 in NV. 
Riding Rec. (1885) 111. n. 228 For killing salmon in time 
of kipper. 1705 Act 4 & 5 Anne c. 21 The old Salmon or 
Kippers, which, during that Season [1 Jan. to 10 Mar.) are 
out of kind, and returning to the Sea. 1848 Chambers’ 
Inform. for People 1. 687 The adult fish [salmon] baving 
spawned, being out of condition, and unfit for food .. are.. 
termed kelts ; the male fish is sometimes also called a kipper, 
and the female a shedder or baggit. 1861 J. Brown Hore 
Subs. Ser, 11. 243 The poaching weaver who had .. leistered 
a prine kipper. 1879 T. T. Stoppart in Academy 30 Aug. 
151/2 On the banks ot our Scottish salmon rivers, the esigna- 
tion A47ffer is applied to the male fish before parting with 
its milt, when the beak is fully developed. After spawning, 
it shares along with the female fish the term #e/#. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 14 Oct. 7/2 The heaviest salmon .. wasa fine 
‘kipper’, weighing close on 301b., which he captured on 
Saturday last (8th Oct.]. 

2. A kippered fish (salmon, herring, etc.) ; now 
esp. a herring so cured: see KIPPER v. 

(It is doubtful whether the quots. from the Durham Acc, 
Rolls helong here; they may relate to the fish in sense 1, 
without reference to any particular mode of preparation.) 

1326 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 15 In 11 Kypres emp., 
35. 4@. 1340 /did. 37 In 6 kypres emp. et 1 salmone salso, 
2s. 2d. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. V1. 336 Preserving 
Salmon by making it into what they call Kipper: This is 
done by dividing it im the Middle from Head to Tail, and 
drying it slowly before a Fire. 1815 Scott Guy AV. v, Ye're 
no eating your meat; allow me to recommend some of the 
kipper. It was John Hay that catcht it. 1824 Cartyte in 
Froude Zz/e 1882) 1.263 His heart..is as dry as a Greenock 
kipper. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 11. 231 Some 
people, in order to give the kipper a peculiar taste .. care- 
fully smoke it with peat-reek or the reek of juniper bushes, 

B. adj. attrib. use of sb.) 

1. Said of a male salnion (or sea trout), at the 
breeding season: see A.1. In quots. 1376 and 
1533-4 ‘kipper’ appears to include both sexes. 

(1376 Rolls Parlt. 11. 331’2 Qe null Salmon soit pris en 
Tamise entre Graveshend & le Pount de Henlee sur Tamise 
entemps q’il soit kiper: C’est assavoir, entre les Festes de 
V'Invention del Crois, & le Epiphanie.] 1533-4 Act 25 
‘fen, VII, c.7 That no maner of persone or persones 
.. frome the feaste of the exaltation of tbe holy crosse to the 
feaste of Seynt martyn in wynter .. kyll or distroye any 
Salmons not in season called kepper Salmons. 1558 Act 1 
Eliz. c. 17 § 1 Any Salmons or Trouts, not being in Season, 
being Kepper-Salmons or Kepper-Trouts, Shedder-Salmons 
or Shedder-Trouts. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 118 
In wynter, when. .they are found kipper, leane and vnhole- 
some. 1653 WaLTton Angler vi. 136 The He Salmon.. is 
more kipper, & less able to endure a winter in the fresb 
water, than the She is. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1769) ILI. 242 
After spawning they [salmon] become very poor and lean, 
and then are called kipper. , 

2. transf. Shaped like the lower jaw of a kipper 
salmon: see etymological note above. 

1822 Hocc Perils of Max II. ii. 50 Tam and Gihbie, with 
their long kipper noses, peeping over his shoulder. 

altrib, and Comb., as + kipper-time, the 
period of close-time for salmon. 

1706 Priirs, Kipper-Tinie, a Space of Time hetween 
the Festival of the Invention of the H. Cross May 3d. and 
Twelfth-Day ; during which, Salmon-fishing in the River 
Thames was forbidden by Rot. Parl. 50 Edw. 3. [See quot. 
1376 in B.1.] 1894 Hart Caine J/anxman in, xi. 171 The 
ould kipper- box rolling on a block for a boat at sea—do you 
mind it? 1899 Daily News 27 Oct. 2/3 At Great Yarmouth, 
where there are some 350 boats and some 4,000 fishermen 
and kipper-girls engaged in the great herring fishery .. 
some 800 girls are curing the enormous catches for the Con- 
tinental and the other markets of tbe world. 


Kipper, v. [? f. prec. sb. 

If really derived from the sb., it seems most reasonable to 
infer that this process was originally used for the preservation 
of ‘kipper ' salmon; but no direct evidence has been found.) 

trans. To cure (salmon, herring, or other fish) by 
cleaning, rubbing repeatedly with salt and pepper or 
other spice, and drying in the open air or in smoke. 

1773 [see Kiprerep below}. 1835 Soutnry in C. Southey 
Life V1. 281 Salmon which he had kippered the preceding 
night. 1848 Life Normandy (1863) 11. 56(Salmon out of 
season] are..more frequently kippered ; that is to say, they 
are cured with salt, sugar, and spice, and then dried in the 
smoke. 1885 77es (weekly ed.) 2 Oct. 15/1 Smoking and 
kippering them [mackerel] for winter use. 

Hence Ki'ppered /f/. a.; Ki'ppering w6/. sb. 

1773 Mrs. Grant Lett. fr. Afount. (1807) 1. ii. 20 We had 
..kippered salmon, 1795 Statist. Acc. Scot., Stirlings. XV1. 
122 The kippering of salmon is successfully practised in 
several parts of the parish. 1863 in 7yxeside Songs 91 
A cask 0’ the best kipper’d herrins. 1885 Pall Mall GC, 
11 June 9/2 A large kippering establishment at Stornoway. 
1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 31 Fisher-girls .. at 
Grimsby, splitting herrings for kippering, seven a minute. 

Ki-pperish, a. rare. [f. Kipper sé, + -1sH1.] 
Characteristic of a ‘kipper’ fish: see KIPPER a. 1. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem, (1821) 296 [The salmon] is 
tben prohibited the benefit of salt-water to bathe her fins.. 
which is tbe natural cause of her kipperisb infirmity. 

Kipper-nut. [Origin unknown. 

The conjecture of Hempl (Puél. Alod. Lang. Assoc. 
A mncrica XIV. 455) that &7fper is here a variant of pepper, 
fickle, in sense ‘ pungent’, does not seem justified.] 

. = EARTH-NUT 1. 

1597 GERARDE Herbal 11. ccccxv. 905 Earth Nut, Earth 
Chestnut, or Kipper Nut. 1611 Corer., Noix chastaigne, 
the earth nut, Kipper nut, earth Chestnut. 1722 Quincy 
Lex. Phys. Med. (ed. 2) 348 The Earth-nut, Kipper-nut or 
Pig-nut. 1846 Sowersy Brit. Bot. (ed. 3). 

2. The tuber of the Heath-pea: =Earta-Nvt 2, 


KIRK. 


1863 Prior Pop. Names Brit. Plants. 
Hottanp Plant-n, 

Kippe-sole, corrupt f. KITTISoL. 

Kipple, Sc. and dial. f. Coupe sé. and v, 


+ Kipsey, kibsey. Os. exc. dial. Also 7 
kybzey. [Origin uncertain: cf. Kipr.] A small 
wicker-basket. 

1615 Markxuam Eng, Housew. i. i. (1668) 96 With a 
gathering hook, gather those which be full Ripe, and put 
them into your Cherry-pot, or Kybzey, hanging by your side 
or upon any bough you please. 1706 Puittirs, Azdsey, a 
kind of Wicker-basket. 1754 Martin Eng. Dict. (ed. 2), 
Kibsy, a sort of wicker hasket. 1879 Horstey in A/acm. 
Mag. XL. 501, 1 was coming home with my kipsy (basket). 

Kirat, obs. form of Carat. 

1568 Turner Herda/ 11. 50 If one kirat of it be geven in 
wine, it maketha man wonderfully dronken. 1616 BULLOKAR 
Eng. Expos., Kirat,an Arabian word signifying the weight 
of three graines. 

Kirb, Kirble, Kirb-roof, Kirch, var. Curs, 
KERB, CURBLE, CURB-Roor, CURCH. 

Kirchenwasser : see KIRSCHWASSER. 

Kircher, -chowe, obs. ff. KERCHER, KERCHIEF, 

Kirie-mirie-buff : see Kerry-MERRY-BUFF. 

Kirk (kak, Sc. kérk), s6. Forms: 3 (Orm.) 
kirrke, 3-7 kirke, 4-6 kyrke, 4-7 kyrk, (4 kirc, 
6 kerke, 6-9 kurk), 4- kirk. [Northern form of 
Cuurcu: cf. OE. czvce, and ON. kirkja, Da. hirke, 
Sw. yrka.J 

1. The Northern English and Scotch form of the 
word Cuvurcu, in all its senses. 

a. In Northem English: formerly used as far 
south as Norfolk; and still extending in dialect 
use to north-east Lincolnshire: see E.D.D. Fre- 
quent in proper names all over its original area. 

¢1z00 ORMIN 3533 Halljhedd inn hiss kirrke. ¢1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 92 Clerkes of holy kirke. @ 1340 
Hampote Psalter Prol., pis boke ..is mast oysed in halykyrke 
seruys. ¢ 1400 //e/aye 29 In kirkes and abbayes that there 
were. ¢1450 Mirour Saluacioun 1422 After the trewe 
kyrkes vsage. ¢1550 CHEKE A/ate. xvi. 18 xote, Yis word 
church..commeth of y* greek «uptaxdy..as ye north doth yet 
moor truli sound it, y? kurk, and we moor corruptli and 
frenchlike, y° church. 1579 SreNseR Shepht. Cal. July 97 
To Kerke the narre, from God more farre, Has bene an old- 
sayd sawe. @ 1656 UssHEeR Power Princes n. (1683) 234 
That place which..all men did calla Kirk. 1674-91 Ray 
N.C. Words 41 Kyrk, Church, xvptaxéy. 1785 Hutton 
Bran New Wark (Westmld.) 14 Be serious and devout, 
net come to kirk with a moon belief. 1802 in Anderson 
Cumbld Bail.24 Helter skelter frae the kurk. 1828 Craven 
Dial. s.v., He's as poor as a kirk mouse. 1877 Holderness 
Gloss., Kirk, a church. Not much used, That at Owthorne 
on the coast is called the ‘ Sister Kirk’, ; ; 

b. Used in literary Sc. till 17the., and stillretained 
in vernacular use in the general sense of ‘church’. 

1375 Barsour Srece u. 71 Quhen he..In-till the kyrk 
Schyr Ihone haid slayn. ¢ 1475 Rauf Coilzcar 574 The hie 
Mes was done, The King with mony cumly out of the Kirk 
is gane. 1567 Gude & Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 11 We trow the 
kirk Catholik be Ane Faithfull Christin cumpanie. 1643 
Petit. Ass. Kirk Scot.in Clarendon Hist. Reb. v1. § 340 The 
Kirk of England (which We ought to tender as our own 
Eowels). 1648 in Kec. Kirk of Scot. (1838) 1. 507 All the 
corruptions that have been formerly in the Kirks of God 
in these Lands (England and Scotland]. a 1649 Drumm. 
or Hawtn. Poems Wks, (1711) 49 The Scottish kirk the 
English church do name; The English church the Scots 
akirk do call. @ 1653 Binninc Ser. (1743) 607 Unless their 
prayers do it, or their keeping the kirk. a@1704 T. Brown 
Cupid turn'd Tinker Wks. 1730 I. 112 At play-house and 
kirk Where he slily did lurk. 1786 Burns 77va Dogs 19 At 
kirk or market, mill or smiddie. 1894 ‘IAN Mactaren’ 
Bonnie Brier Bush, Lachlan Campbelliii. 145 Away on the 
tight the Parish Kirk peeped out from a clump of trees. 

e. In official use, the name ‘ Kirk of Scotland’ 
gave place to ‘Church of Scotland’ at the date of 
the Westminster Assembly: see quots. 1645. 1648. 
But (Gd) in subsequent English (as opposed to 
Scottish) usage, the term ‘kirk’ has often been 
opposed to‘ church’ to distinguish the Church of 
Scotland from the Church of England, or from the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland. So Free Azrk for 


the Free Church of Scotland. 

C. 1560 (/7¢de) The Booke of the Universall Kirk of Scot- 
land. 1637-so Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 3 Instructed. .in the 
exact knowledge of the Estate of this Kirk of Scotland. 
1645 in Rec. Kirk of Scot. (1838) 1. 431/1 Subscribed in 
name of the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, by 
the Moderator of the Assembly. [1648 672. I. 506 (/t#Ze) 
A Declaration and Exhortation of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, totheir Brethren of England. 1691 
(¢7t@e) The principal Acts of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland conveened at Edinburgh the 16th day 
of October, 1690.] 

Gd. @1674 CLareNpon Hist. Reb. xu. § 121 Nor did she 
{the queen] prefer the glory of the church of England before 
the sordidness of the kirk of Scotland, 1708 Swirt Sacrami. 
Lest Wks. 1755 Il. 1. 135 To swear ..as they do now in 
Scotland, to be trne to the kirk. 179: Hampson Afewz, 
Wesley 11.19 A member of the kirk. 1831 Macautay Ess., 
Hampden (1887) 219 This government..called a general 
assembly of the Kirk. 1850 Wuirrte £ss. & Kev. (ed. 3) 
I. 213 Examples which tell against kirk as well as against 
church. 1854 Kincstey Let. 22 Feb.in Life xii. (1879) I. 321 
Erskine and others think [the lectures] will do much good, 
but will infuriate the Free Kirk. 

2. Sometimes affected to render Du. ferk, LG. 


kerke, or Ger. kirche. 
1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 25 Here [Delft] are two large 


78 


1879 BritTEN & 


KIRK. 


Churches, the one called the old, the other the new Kirk. 
3851 Loxcr. Gold Leg. 11. Village Ch. 69, 1 may to yon 
kirk_go, ‘lo read upon yon sweet book. 

3. Phr. (Sc. collog.) 70 make a kirk and a mill 
of: to put to any use one pleases, to do what one 
will with. But Kelly gives what may have been thie 


earlier meaning. 

1721 Kewty Se, Prov. 252 Make a Kirk and a Mill of it, 
that is, make your best of it: It does not answer to the 
English, ‘Make a Hog or a Dog of it': For that means, 
bring it either to one use, or another. 1822 Gatt £u/ad/ 1. 
xvili. 147 The property is my own conquesting..and surely’ 
1 may make a kirk and a mill o't an I like. 1887 Mrs. 
Avexanpen Jona's Choice 11. vii. 173, | doubt but the man 
J let the lind to is just making a kink and a mill of it. 

4. attrib. and Comé, (sce also, in many cases, 
corresponding combinations of Cuurcn): as 477k 
act, bell, door, -goer, government, preacher, rent, 
steeple, stile, vassal, writer; kirk-greedy, kirk- 
like adjs.; Kirk-assembly, Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland; kirk-burial, burial within 
achurch; kirk-fast, a fast ordained by the Church; 
+kirk-feuar Sc.» church-feuar (Cuuncit 56. 18) ; 
kirk-gate, the high-way or strect leading to a 
church; kirk-keeper Sc., 2 constant attendant at 
the kirk; + kirk-lair Sv, ‘a lair or burial place 
within a church, the right of burial within a church’ 
(Jam. Szffl.); +kirk-loom, church machine or 
utensil; kirk-shire (sce quot.); kirk-skail, 
-skailing Sc., the dispersion of the congregation 
after divine service; kirk-work S¢. = CHurcu- 
Work a.;_ kirk-wynd, the lane leading toa church. 
Also KERK-ALE, -GARTH, -YARD, ctc. 

1606 Birnie Avrk-Burtalt xix, The *Kirk acts against 
*Kirk-buriall. 752 Carte (fist, /iuc. V1. 425 Going. .to 
the *Kirk-assembly at Edenburgh, 1830 Gait Lawrie 7. 
vil. (1849) 257 Vo hear the far-off *kirk-bell ringing. 1814 
Scott Hav, xxx, He would drive a nail for no man on the 
Sabbath or *kirk-fast. 1820 — Monast, xvii, The son of a 
*kitk feuar is not the stuff that lords and knights are made 
of. 1643 Declar Commons Keb. Ireland) 56 Desires for 
establishing Unity of Religion, and Uniformity of "Kirk- 
government, 1882 J. Wacker Janut to Anutd Xcekte, etc. 42 
He neir was godly nor “kirk greedy. 1815 Scort Guy AM. xi, 
A constant *kitk-keeper she is. 1606 Birnie A &.Buriall 
xix, Secluding all from the “Kirk-laire. ¢1450 Hottann 
fowlat82 The plesant Pacok... Constant and “karklyk vnder 
his cler cape, M yterit, asthe maner is. 1819 SV. Tesnanr 
Pafistry Storm d (1827) 201 The mickle pu pit;..was the 
Cardinal's ain *kirk loom, He brocht it in a ship frae Rome. 
1844 Lincarp Anglo-Sax Ch. (1858) 1. iv. 144 uote, These 
disiricts allotted 10 priests were called priesishires, shrifi- 
shires, or ‘kirkshires. 1843 Bevuune Se. Fireside Stor. 283 
Hame again At*kink-skail time she came. 1819 LockHarT 
Peter's Lett. xxiii. 11. 265 When the service is over..ifor 
which monent the Scoich have, in their language, an appro- 
priate and picturesque term. the *kick skailing!. 1826 J. 
Wiison Nort, Adr, Wks. 1855 11. 312 The cock ona ‘kirk. 
steeple. 3552 LYNoESAY Monarche 4729 Vhay hauld the 
Corps at the *kirk style. 1820 Scort A/onasé. ili, To hear ye 
even the Lady of Avenel to seeking quarters wi’ a *kirk- 
vassal'’s widow! 1430 in 14¢4 Rep. Hist. MSS. Commu, 
App. 1. 21 [A penalty of £20 Scots to be paid to the] 
*kukwetk fof Glasgow]. 1467 [see Cuurcu-work]. 1 
G. Hickes Spirit of Popery Pref. i, Citing out of the *Kirk- 
Writers their Papal, ..Schismatical and Rebellious Prin- 
ciples. 1888 Barrie When a Man's sengle i, A kitchen in 
the *kinkewynd of Thiums. 

Kirk, v. Now Sc. [f. Kirk sd.] 


1. trans. = CHURCH v, 1. 

¢1425 Wyxtoun Cron. v. xii. 4904 In honoure off that 
madyn clere That wes kyrkkyd as that day. ¢1470 [see 
Cuurcn v sbh 1818 Scort Art, Mid/. xliti, Iin to be 
mairied the morn, and kirkit on Sunday. 1825 Jamieson, 
A bride is said to be 4/r4/4, the first time she goes to church 
after she has been married ; on which occasion she is usually 
attended by some of the marriage-company...A family is 
also said to be A/r&zt, the first time they go to church after 
there has been a funeral in it. 1891 Barris Littte Minister 
xliv, All he had to do was to re-marry him, and kirk him. 

+2. To lay wp or deposit in a church. (Cf. 
CHURCH 4, 2.) Ods. 

1606 Birnie Avrk. Buriall xi, The wel deseruing by the 
purse,..was in vse to be Kirked vp in burial. 

3. To send or drive (the ball) to the church, as a 
goal. 

1834 T. Brown in Proc, Berw. Nat. Club 1. No, 2. 46 The 
person who succeeded in kirking or in milling—such are the 
phrases—the.. golden ball. 

Hence Kirking v4/, sh. (also attrib). 

c1470 Hesrv Wallace x1. 352 It was bot till a kyrkyn 


fest. 1818 Edinb, Mag. Nov. 414 On Sunday comes the 
kirking. The bride and bridegroom, attended by their 


office-bearers, ..walk tothe kirk. Mod. Sc. saying,‘ A bride 
is a bride fra‘ her crying to her kirking’ (i. e. from the pro- 
clamation of banns to her first attendance at church). 

+ Kirk-ale. Ods. In 5 kirkehale, 6 kirkall. 
= CHURCH-ALE. (Bat in quot. 1470 (if not simply 
an error) app. used as = CHURCHING 1: cf. quots. 
1568 s.v. CHURCH u 1 b, 1297 s.v. CHURCH-GANG.) 

¢ 1470 Haroine Chron. cxxu. iii, To light His Candill then, 

..at his kirkehaleand puryficacion. ¢1570 Durham Depos. 
(Surtees) 243 ‘his eaaminate being at a kirkall at the said 
Anne father’s house. 

+Kirked, a. Obs. ?a dialectal variant of 
CROOKED (or perh. a scribal error for kroked). 

¢1400 Row, Rose 3137 His nose frounced fulle kirked 
stoode. 


Kirkemesse, obs. variant of KERMIS. 


wie 


Kirker (k5ukos). rare. (f, Kink sd. + -Ern1,] 
A member or adherent of the ‘kirk’, i.e. the 
Church of Scotland. Now Ods.¢xc.collog. in comb., 
as Auld Ate ker (an adherent of the ‘auld kirk’), 
Free hirker. 

1680 G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 5 Which is the Kirk, and 
Kirkers usual sence of free grace, according to the Assemb!ies 
larger and shoiter Catechisms. 32716 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit Il 310 ‘Twenty Episcopals..to one Kirker of the 
Calvinistical Order, 1893 Daily News 10 June 58 ‘Whit 
aboot..the ministers wha are na’ auld Kirkers?” his com. 
panion,..a Free Kitker, rejoined. 

Kirkereve, north. var. CliURCH-REEVE Olds. 


Kirk-garth. worth. dial. Also 3 (Orm.) 
kirrkegera@. [f. Kink 56. + GARTH, an cnclosurc: 
cf. lecl. dirkyu-gardr, Da. dirkegaard, Cf. also 
Cutuck-Gartnaud Kirk-yarp.}] Northern English 
= Churchyard; formerly prevalent from Cumber- 
land to Lincolnshire ; now much restricted. 

€ 1200 OxmIN 15254 To binigenn juw ikinikegard. a 1300 
Cursor AM. 27198 In kyregarth, chapell or kyrk. 1417 
Surtees Misc. (1888) 11 Anent Al Halow Kytk garth wall 
on the Pament. 1483 Cath. Angel. 2045/1 _Kyikegarthe, 
clittoriuvm, 1908 Wellin NM. W. Linc. Gloss, s.v., My 
budy to be beried in the kirkgarth of our lady of frothing. 
ham. 1708 TV. Warn /:ng. Nef in. (1710) 18 Crosses In 
Kitk-Gaiths, and in Market places. 1785 Huttos ran 
New Wark 14 A covctous man tiapes to th kirk garth on 
asunday moining. 1839 Cuimbll. & Westmld, Dial. 47 What 
they seei th Kirk-garih. {In Szealedale Gloss. 1873, Cuentlid. 
Gloss. 178.) 

Kirkify (ka-skifoi), v. rare. [f. as prec.: sce 
-FYs cf, CHUnciiFy.) ¢raus. To imbue with the 
principles of the ‘kirk’ or Church of Scotland; to 
make like a Scottish church. 

1661 R. 1. 1strance Relaps'd Apostate 6 Your Kirkify'd 
Reformeis; ..that made such Conscience of a Ceremony. 
1854 Hawtnorse Eng. Netetks. 11. 286 St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, . having been kirkified into three interior divi- 
sions by the Covenanters. 

Kirkin-head. 47h. [app. f£. Kink s/.] The 
end of a building in which the upper half of the 
gable is hipped off; the truncated gable and the 
triangular piece of roof above it; = JERKIN-NEAD, 
of which it is app. the original form. 

1703 TN. City & C. Purchaser 22 All Buildings, where 
there is either a Gable or a Kirkin-Head. 1727 Braviry 


fam, Dict. s.v. Bargecourse, 1851 Dict. Archit. 1. 53 
Any building where there was a gable or Kitkin-head. 


+ Kirrkist. nonce-w. [f. Kink sé. +-187.} An 
adheicnt of the ‘kirk’ or Scottish church. 


1652 Urquuart Fee! Wks. (1834! 277 What hath been 
done by kinkists these last dozen of ycers. 


Kirkland. Sc. and north. = CHURCH-LAND, 

c 1450 Hottano /foiwlat 724 Vhai ete of the corne in the 
kinnkland. cxg00 Aozdl:ss Cursing 31 in Laing Auc. Poet. 
Seot. 212 Kirkland hay’, or gerss toa waill 1633 Se. Acts 
Chas. / (1817) V. 128 With all ananssis gleibs kirklands. 

Kirkless, Sc. form of CHURCHLEss a. 

3801 H. Macneitr Poct, Wks. (1856) 171 After a Sunday's 
feast—or pascal, Wi’ you, ye kinkless, canty rascal. 1895 
Westin. Gaz. 8 Jan, 8,1 Vhe kirkless niinisters of his country 
Will applaud him. 

Kirkman (k3ukm&n). 
of CHURCHMAN.] 

1. An ecclesiastic; = CHURCHMAN 1. 
use only Sc.) 

€3340 [see CuurcuMan 1]. €1375 Sc. Leg. Saints x\. 
(Nintan) 560 In quhat wyse Pe kirkinen did par seruice. 
1440 in Corr, etc. Priory Coldingham sSurtees) 113 Baith 
temporal lords and kukmen. a@1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. 
VIL1, 255b, Their Kirkmen preached, that in Englande 
was neither Masse, nor any service of God. 1638 Act 
Assembly in Colt. Couf. 11. 115 (Jam.) The civil places and 
powers of Kinkmen declared to be unlawful. 1733 Near 
Hist. Purit. 11. 238 That part of it [the Act] which referied 
to the Apparel of Kizkkmen. 1853 CapexneaD Bon-Accord 
188 (E D. D.) Nane but kinkmien daur‘d to preach. 

2. A member or adheient of the ‘kirk’, i.e. the 
Church of Scotland : see CHURCHMAN 4. 

1650 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 205 The Kiskmen and 
their faction adhering still very rigidly to their mad princi- 
ples. 1660 R. Coxe Powcr § Suty. 262 The English Piesby- 
terians (who had most hasely accepted a canting thing called 
the Covenans fiom the Kirkmen of Scotland). 1752 Carte 
Hist. Eng. 11 425 A number of the most zealous kirkmen, 
meeting at Leonard's Craig near Edenburgh. 1893 Dicé. 
Nat. Liog. XXX111). 1002 Rothes had never been a fan- 
atical puritan; he was a politician and a patriot rather than 
a kirkman. 


Kirk-master, -maister. orth. dial. 

1. In northern English, A churchwaiden. 

31429 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 1. 417 Item to the kyikmasters 
anobill. 1512 Ciuschw. Ace. Wigtof/t, Line. (Nichols 1797) 
205 Ye cayrke maysters of Wyegteft. 1674-91 Ray N.C. 
Words 41 Kyrkmaster, Churchwarden. 1876 Afid. Vorksh. 
Gloss. s. v. Kirk, Kirkmaister..often heard fiom old Mid- 
Yorkshire people. 

2. Sc. a. ‘A deacon in the church, one who has 
the charge of ecclesiastical temporalities’ (Jam.). 
b. The deacon of an incorporated trade: see DEAcoN 
3. Obs. rare. 

1505 in Pennecuik Blue Blanket (1756) 44 Compeired. .the 
Kirk-Master and Prether of the Surgeons and Barharis. 
1522 in Charters of St. Gites, Edin, (Bann.) 213-16 Kirk- 
maisters of the confrary and aliare of the haly blude. 1572 
Se. Acts Jas. VJ (1814) 11). 76° Thair was not Kirkmaisteris 
or Deaconis appointit in the Pargchinnis to ressaue the 
laxatioun appointit. 


{Sc. and north. form 


(In later 
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KIRN. 


+ Kirkomanetic, a. nonce-wd. Labouring 
under ‘kirkomania’; adhering fanatically to the 
* Kirk’, 

1652 Urqunanr Jewel Wks. (1834 211 New Palestine, as 
the ic hominnentes Philarchaists would have it [Scotland] 
called. 

Kirk-seot: another form of Cuuncn-scot, q.v. 

Kirk-session (kaak,se‘fan). The lowest court 
in the Established Church of Scotland and other 
Presbyterian Churches, composed of the minister 
and elders of the parish or congregation, 

(The Fiee Church having revived the office of deacon, has 
as its lowest court a Deacons’ Count.) 

1717 De For Mem, Ch, Scot. (1844) 6 The Subordination 
of Judicatories is such, and the Proceedings so nicely xc- 
counted for by the Kitk-Sessions to the Presbyteries, ly te 
Presbyterics to the Provincial Synods, and by the Synod> 
to the General Assemblies, that there can no Mistake pass 
unobserved. 1806 Gazetiecr Scot. (ed. 2) Intiod. rg ‘Ihc 
Kirk Session, contposed of the minister, elders, and deacons 
of every parish, furms the lowest ecelesiusucal court cf 
Scotland. 1871 Sir HI. Moncrire Pract. /vee Ch. Scotl 7 
‘The Pastor or Pastors of each Congregation, along with 
a suitable number of eldets who are not pastors, constitute 
a coverning body which is called the Kirk-session. 

Kirkset: sce Kinser. 

+Kirkship. nonce-wd. [See -suip.] A humor- 
ous title for a church dignitary (?after worship). 

1710 fol. hallads (1860) 11.95 To know what his Kirkship 
wou'd have em to do. 4 

(+ Kirk-shot; known only in the ballad cited ; 
taken as = Churchyard (but prob. a corruption of 
some kind), 

a 1827 Laclad, Weary Colle o Cargilt x. (Motherwell 
Minstrelsy 232, And there they got the bonnie lad's corpse, 
In the kik shot o bonnie Cargill.) 

Kirk-shot: sce Cuunrcn-scor. 

Kirk-town. Sc. Also kirk-ton. The town, 
village, or hamlet in which the parish church is: 
= church-town (Caurcn sb. 18). b. A glebc. 

1706 Semrite Piper Ailbarchan in Chambers Pop, Hutt, 
Scot, J'ocu:s (1862! 24 Or who can for our hirk-town cause 
Stand us in stead? 1864 Glasgow /terald 16 May, The 
word Kirktoun. applied toall collections of houses, nut farm 
touns, which surrounded parish kisks. 1872 Ek. W. Rosert- 
son Mist, Ess. 136 ‘Vhe ordinary amount of Kirktown or 
glebe assigned to the church..was a half-davoch. a 1894 
Stevenson Olalla Wks. 1895 111. 313 The mountain village, 
which was, as we say in Scotland, the kirk-ton of that thinly 
peopled district. : 

+ Kirkward, 56. //ist, = Cuvnci-warp sé. 1. 

1883 1.G. Smitu& P. Onstow MWorcester 31 Vhe kitkwaid 
of St. Peter’s peaceably handed over the key:s. 

Ki-rkward, adv. (aj.) [See -wanv.] Towards 
the kirk or church; churchward. 

18.. Gallad in Sco Art. Alfdt. xl, When six braw 
gentlemen Kirkwand shall carey ye. 1832 A. CUNNINGHAM 
in Blackw Afag. XXX]. 9y6 Much they talked upon their 
kiikward way. 

Kirkya‘rd. Now 5c. Also 4 kyrk-yarde, 
4-5 kirk(e)-3erd’e, 5 kyrkjerd, kyrkejerde, 
kyrk-yharde, 7- Sc. kirkyaird. [f. Kirk sé. + 
Yarp.] Northen form of CuurcHyarRD: now 


confined to Scotland: cf. Kirk-GaRTH. 

a1300 Cursor Af. 29349 In kyvk yarde aght naman him 
deluen. [1377 Lanct. # 74. B xt. g No corps in her 
kirkeqende ne in her kyrke was buryed.  14.. Norisnale in 
Wr.-Wulcker 722/12 /foc semttortum, a kytkzerd. ¢ 1475 
Pict. Voc. Wid. 803/5 Hoc atrium, a kytkezerde )] 21636 Is. 
Jonson Sud Sheph. ini, Our dame Hecate Made it her 
gaing-night, over the Kirk-yurd. 1816 Scott Off Jert, 
Introd . Vhe Cameronian monnments, in the old kinkyard of 
Kirkcluist. 1896 New-York Scot. American Oct., The auld 
kinkyaird on the gicy hillside. 

Kirle, obs. form of CurL sé, 

1612 tr. Senzvenutos Passenger :N.), Artes to stiffen their 
kirles on the temples, and 10 adorne their foreheads, 

Kirmess, -mish, variants of KERMIS. 

+Kirmew. O/s. [a. Ger. &¢r1meve, f. kirren 
to coo, chirp, cry with a haish sound + meve gull, 
Mew.) The common Tern. 

It is doubtful whether the word has any standing in 
English cacept as occurring in quot. 1694 (transl. from 
Geiman), which is also the source cited by Pennant, from 
whom subsequent writers get the name, Montagu (Orurth. 
Dict. 1802-33) gives also £traan, prob. an error. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 82. 1 have heard the 
Kirmew and Kutyegehf cry, /ési. g2 The Kirmew hath a 
thin shaip-pvinted bill as red as blood. ..1t is commonly 
called Kirmew fiom its Cry. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) 
1). 428. 

Kirn (k5m, Sc. kém), 56.1 Sc. and north, dial. 
Also 4-6 kirne, 5-6 kyrn(e; north. Eng. 7 kerne, 
»-g kern, kurn. [Northern form of CHURN 5é.: 
cf. ON. drna, in same sense.] 

1. A churn. 

1338-9 dice. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 311 In j kirne emp. 
pio eadem {dayeial, 5¢. 1483 Cath. Auet. 2045/1 (MS. A.) 
Akyrne, cfméa, fiscina, 1562 Witls & fav. N.C. (Surtees 
1835) 207, j kirne with staffe xiiij*, 168 /av. in Hunter 
Biggar & Ho, Fteming vi. (1862) 62 Ane say, ane kerne and 
two four gallon trees. 1728 Ramsay Sctty 4 Aate vii, Sae 
may your kiin with fatness flow. 1785 Burns Addr. Dest 
x. Countra wives. . May plunge an‘ plunge the kirn in vain. 
1820 Scott Afonast xxxv,1 see it is ill done to teach the 
cat the way tothe kin. 1825 Brockett, Meru. 1876 Mia 
Yorksh. Gl, Kurn. A : , : 

2. fig. ‘Applied to a mire’ in which the mud is 
churned up; ‘a disgusting mixture’. ‘The ground’s 
a mere kirn.’ (Jam.) 


KIRN. 


3. Comb., as kirn-milk, -staff: sce CHURN. 

1549 Conipl, Scot. vi. 43 Thai maid grit cheir of .. reyme, 
flot quhaye, grene cheis, kyrn mylk. 1674-91 Rav .V.C. Words, 
Kern-uulk, butter-milk. 1684 G. Meriton Praise Ale 160 
(E. D. D.) Sheel kedge our kites with good kirne-milk and 
whig. 1724 Ramsay Evergreen, Wy fe of Auchterinuchty xii, 
He tuke the kirnstaff be tbe shank, @ 1774 Fercussox Poems 
(1807) 225 My kirn-staff now stands gizzened at the door. 
1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. xxvii. xote, He dealt in tbe whole- 
some commodity called kirn-milk. 

Kirn (kdin, Se. kérn), 56.2 Se. and north. dial, 
Also 9 kern, kurn, curn. [Of uncertain etymo- 
logy: sée Note below.] 

1. A feast or merry-making held on the com- 
pletion of the harvest; a harvest-home or harvest- 
supper. (Thing and name are passing out of use.) 

1777 {see Kirn-sasy]. 1786 Burns 7wa Dogs 124 As 
bleak-fac’d Hallowmass returns, They get the jovial, ranting 
kirns, When rural life, 0’ ev'ry station, Unite in common 
recreation. 1806 Dovctas Poems 143 (E. D. D.) Hame they 
gang to get the kirn. 1808 Scott Jari. iv. Introd. rot 
Who envies now the shepherd’s lot,.. His rustic kirn’s loud 
revelry, 1883 Longm, ag. Apr. 657 The oldest rustic 
festival here (1n Lothian] is the harvest home, or ‘kirn’. 

2. The cutting of the last handful of corn (the kirn- 
cut) on the harvest-field. Chiefly in the phrases 
To win (get) the kirn: to gain the distinction of 
cutting down the last armf{ul of com; to succeed 
in finishing the harvest; 70 ery or shout the kirn: 
to cheer or shout in token of this. (Now rare.) 

1808-18 Jasirson, Avrn, the last handful of grain cut down 
on the harvest-field. 182: Blackw. Alag. 400 (Jam.), I shall 
either gain a kiss from some fair lip for winning the kirn, 
or some shall have hot brows for it. 1836 J. M. Wuitson 
Tales Bord. 11. 209 (E. D. D.) An hour would be sufficient 
to terminate their harvest toils and win the kirn. 1866 
Hexverson Folk-lore N. Counties 66 When the sickle is 
laid down, and the last sheaf of golden corn set on end. it is 
said that they have ‘got the kern’. [The words I have 
heard used in crying the kirn in Roxburghshire, a 1860, were 
‘The corn’s shorn, the kirn’s won, Kirnie, kirnie, coo-00-00 !’ 
the last word much prolonged. J. A. H. M.] 

3. attrib. and Comt., as khirn-bannock, -feast, 
-night; kirn-cut = sense 2; kirn-supper, the 
harvest-home supper (see also churz-supper, s.v. 
Cuurn sd, 5); kirn-winning =sense 2. 

1824 Mactaccart Gallowid. Encycl. (1876) 405 A piece.. 
of the ‘kirn-bannock, 1810 Cromex Aem. Nithsdale 
Song 259 Froin the same pin depended the *kirn-cut of 
corn, curinusly braided and adorned with ribbons. 1862 
J. Grant Capt. of Guard xlv, Above the mantelpiece hung 
the. .kirn-cuts of corn gaily ornamented with ribbons—the 
trophies of the last year’s harvest home. 1846 Drimatond’s 
Muckomachy 32\E. D. D) At fairs, *kirn-feasts, and penny 
weddins. 1789 Burns Let. Lady Glencairn, At gala-times, 
such as New-year’s day, a christening, or the “kirn-night,.. 
my punch-bowl is brought from its dusty corner. 1777 
*Kern Supper [see Kirn-sauy]. 1822 Bewick ./e, 26 ‘Vhe 
man..when he met me had been on his way to a ‘kirn 
supper’. 1854 Chambers’ Bh. of Days \\. 37/2 In Scot- 
land, under the name of the Kirn or Kirn-supper. 1819 
in Anderson Crandld. Ball, 65 ‘Yo murry-nects, *kurn- 
winnins, Hannah ne'er went. 

[.Vote, The instances of the word &¢rz or “ern are quite 
recent, and leave us in the dark as to its earlier history. The 
popular notion often associates it with Kirn sé.1, Cuurn; 
and there are positive statements that a churnful of cream 
was a prominent item in the harvest-supper (J. Nicol Poems 
(1805) I. 154; Hone Vear-b& (1832) 10 Sept. 534/2; Hali- 
burton Purr Auld Sc. (1887) 148-9). See also churn-supper, 
s.v. Cuurn sé. 5, But this may be due only to popular 
etymology. If the word were old, it might in form repre- 
sent an OF. *zecyrn = OHG, gtkurni, shortened kurné, 
churni, MHG. kirue, &iirn, ‘corn collectively or of all 
kinds (sce Grimm,s.v. Korn 1d). But this hardly suits the 
sense, unless indeed *gecyrz could have meant something 
like ‘completion (of the reaping or ingathering of all the 
corn)’. (Prof, E. Sievers.)] : 

Kirn (kin, Sc. kérn), v. Also dia/, kern, 
kurn. [Northern form of Cuurn v.] 

1. a. frans. and absol. To churn; to make butter 
by churning. b. zaér. Of butter: To form by 


churning, to ‘come’. 

1s.. Wyfe of Auchtermuchty v, Scho kyrnd the kyrne, 
and skwmd it clene. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph, u. iii, Tibby 
kirn'd, and there nae butter came. @ 1774 FERGUSSON 
Poems 74 (Jam.) Nae mair the thrifty gudewife sees Her 
lasses kirn. 1802 in Anderson Camébld. Ball. 19 For tou 
can kurn, and darn, and spin. 1856 HENDERSON Pof. 
Rhymes 56 (ie. D. D.) The gudewife’s butter wadna kirn, 

2. transf. a. trans. Yo mix or stir by a process 
like that of churning crcam ; to kcep turning over, 
up, etc. b. intr. To perform the act of stirring 


something; to puddle, etc. 

3822 Gat Sir A. Wylie xxxiv. (E.D. D.) It would hae 
been mair to the purpose had ye been kirning drogs with 
the pistle and mortar in your ain shop. 1869 R. LrtcHton 
Scotch iVds. 20 I've just been kirnin’ through the Wnrd o’ 
God. 1892 N. Dickson Auld Jin. (1896) 106 Busy kirnin’ 
among clay an’ makin’ bricks. 

Hence Kirned ff/. a.; Ki'rning vd/. sb., churn- 
ing. altrib.as kirning-day; kirning-rung =firn- 
staff (Kirn sd.1 3). 

1790 A. Wisox Pack Poems 59 Gin ye please our John 
an’ me, Ye’se get the kirnan rung To lick, this day. 1808 
Euiz. Hamitton Cottagers Glenburuie (Jam.), The very 
first kirning after, her butter was burstet and gude for 
naething. 1824 Mactaccart Gallovid. Encycl. (1876) 39 
"Twas fed on new kirned butter-milk. 1899 Crocxetr AV¢t 
Kennedy 217 The morn. .is kirning-day. a 

Ki-rn-ba:by. Also kern-. [f. Kirn 56.2 + 
Baby sd. 2, ‘doll, puppet’.] A rude semblance ofa 
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human figure made out of the last handful of corncut 
ou the harvest-field, and dressed as a female, which 
formerly played a part in the ceremonial of the 
kirn or harvest-home, and was afterwards often 
hung up on the farmer’s kitchen wall natil the 
next harvest, when its place was taken by a new 
one. Also called &¢r1-doll or -dolly, maiden or 
hirn-maiden, harvest-queen, and, in books, after 
a mistaken suggestion of Brand (quot. 1777), 
corn-baby, 

In the most usual form, the cluster of ears formed the head 
of the figure, while part of the stalks were plaited into two 
arms, and the rest expanded as a body in skirts, the whole 
being decorated witb ribbons or gaily dressed in doll’s 
clothes, 

1777 Brann Pop. Antig. xxxi. 307 Aern Baby .. the 
northern Word is plainly a Corruption of Corn Bady or 
Jimage, as is the Kern or Churn Supper of Corn Supper. 
1787 GrosE Prov. Gloss., Kern-baby, an image dressed 
up with corn, carried before the reapers to their mell- 
supper, or harvest home. 1813 Extis Srand’s Antig, 
I. 422 nofe, An old woman..informed me thai, not half a 
century ago, they used every where [in Northumberland] to 
dress up something, similar to the figure above described, 
at the end of Harvest, which was called a Harvest Doll, 
or Kern Baby. 1826 in Hone Avery-~day Bk. 11. 1166. 
1846 RicHarpson Borderer’s Table-Bk. VI. 375 The 
corn-baby or kirn-dolly. 1866 W. HEeNprerson Folk Lore 
N. Counties 66 When the sickle is laid down and the last 
sheaf set on end..an image is at once hoisted on a pole.. 
crowned with wheat ears and dressed up in gay finery, 
a white frock and coloured ribbons being its conventional 
attire. The whole group [of reapers] circle round this 
harvest queen or Kernbaby, curtseying to her, and dancing 
and singing. 1868 AtKtxson Cleveland Gloss., Kern baby, 
an image, or possibly only a small sheaf of tbe newly 
cut corn, gaily dressed up and decorated with clothes, 
ribbons, flowers, &c. 

Kirnel, -ell, -elle, obs. forms of KERNEL. 

Kirre, obs. f. Quarry séd,1 (hunting term). 

| Kirsch (kirf). Also kirsh. [F. 2érsch, 
abbrev. of ncxt.] = KirscHWASSER, 

1869 Daily News 23 Aug., Distillers of the cherry-stone 
liquor, called kirsh. 1874 T. G. Aprceton in Loug fellows 
Life (1891) III. 229, I tried coffee and kirscb, and tbey had 
the good old taste. 

|| Kirschwasser (ki'rfvasor). Also kirschen-. 
[Ger. kirsch(en)wasser, f. kirsche cherry + qwasser 
water.]_ An alcoholic spirit distilled in Germany 
and Switzcrland from a fermented liquor obtained 
by crushing wild cherrics. 

1819 Scott Leg. Alontrose ii, We had drunk..about two 
muichkins of Airschenwasser. 1826 Disrazu Viv. Grey 
vu. iv, A bottle of Kerchen Wasser, from the Black Forest. 
1855 ‘E. S. Decamer’ Avtchen Carden (1861) 148 The 
famous cordials known as kirschwasser and marascbino, 

Kirsen, -dom, obs. or dial. ff. CHRISTEN w., 
CHRISTENDOM. 

+Kirset!. Sc. Zaw. Obs. Also kerset,kirseth, 
kyrset\t. [app. a. ON. &yrrseta or kyrrsett, 
sitting in peace and quiet, freedom from disturb- 
ance.]_ Exemption from the payment of taxes, 
granted for one year to a new burgess (see quot.). 

In some MSS. of the Burgh Laws the erroneous form 
kirksett is found: see Jamieson, s. v. : 

14.. Burrow Lawes c. 27 Quha sum evir be made new 
burges of a wasic lande and he hafe na lande wythin pe 
burgh herberyt in be fyrst 3ere hesall haf kyrset (Latin tert 
kirseth] And efter pe fyrst 3ere he sall haf herberyt lande 
and byggyd. [1609 Skene Keg. Aaz. 122 He may haue 
respit, or continuation for payment of his burrow mailes for 
ane zeare, quhilk is called hyrsett (sic).] 

+ Kirset 2, kyrsede, -ett(e, obs. ff. CREsset. 

1459-60 icc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 88 Le Kirsettez in 
domo capitulari et Refectorio. ¢1497 /uvextory in MS. 
Ashmole 1519, lf. 141 b, In coquina: a chawfere, a brandlet, 
a kirset. 1505-6 Ace. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 104 De 1x 
petr. feodi [coquinz] pro le kyrsett ad portam abbathie. 
1569 /uv. in Trans. Cumbld. & Westmld. Arch. Soc. X. 34 
On Kyrsede & ij trepetts price vs. . 

Kirsine, -some, obs. corruptions of CHRISTIAN. 

Kirsp, variant of Crisp sé. 

Kirtle (k5-t'l), 54.1 Forms: a. 1 cyrtel, 3 
cuer-, cuyrtel, 3-6 cur-, kur-, -tel(l(e, -til, 
-tyll; 4-5 cortel, -yl. 8. 2 cer-, kier-, 2-5 
kertel, (5 -tyl), 6 kertle, 6-7 -tell. y. 3 cirtil, 
3-8 kir-, kyr-, -tel, -til, etc., 5- kirtle, (6-8 
kyrtle). [OE. cyrte/=ON. kyrtill tunic (Da. £jortel 
tunic, gown, Sw. 47orte/ skirt, petticoat) :—*hurtil-, 
app. a dim. of *£zr¢- ‘short’, commonly regarded 
as an early adoption of L. curtus. The sense 
‘short coat’, as opposed to ‘long gown’, would 
suit the ordinary meaning of the ON. word, but 
does not apply to the use in Eng.] 

1. A man’s tunic or coat, originally a garment 
teaching to the knees or lower, somctimes forming 
the only body-garment, but more usually worn 
with a shirt beneath and a cloak or mantle above. 

In early instances freq. transl. L. ¢aica, As the common 
name for an article of male attire, £irt/e seems to have gone 
out of use about or shortly after 15003 writers of the 161h 
and 17th c. use it chiefly in describing robes of state. It 
survived to some extent in dialects, applied to a short 
jacket or blouse (see quots. 1706 and 1828). 

¢893 K. AELFRED Oros. 1, i. § 17 Se byrdesta sceall syldan 
..berenne kyrtel odde yterenne. c1000 AELeRic Hom. I. 64 
Nimad pis gold.. Bicgad eow pzllene cyrtlas. ¢ 1160 //attou 


KIRWANITE. 


Gosp. Matt. vii. 15 WarnieS eow wid leasan witezen, be 
cumed to eow on sceapene kertlen. c1200 rin. Coll. Hon. 
139 He ches. .Stiue here to shurte and gret sac to curtle. 
¢ 1200 Vices & Virtues 127 Se be benimd Be bine kiertel, 5if 
him bine mantel. c1z90 Becket 1155 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 139 
Is Cuyrtel 3wijt Llaunket. a@1300 Cursor Al, 4161 His 
kyrtil (Gort. AZS.cirtil] sal we riueand rend. c 1386 CHAUCER 
Miller's T, 135 I.clad he was.. Alin akinel of alyght waget. 
1387 Trevisa Hégden (Rolls) VII. 307 Pe curtelle of wolle 
and apilche. a 1440 Sir Eg/am. 1255 ‘lo onarme hym the 
knyght goys In cortyls, sorcatys and schorte clothys. 1494 
Fasyan Chron. vii, ccxxxvii. 276 A man..barefote, and in 
a whyte kyttell. 1552 Hutoet, Kyrtyll of a kynge worne 
vnder the mantyll of estate, ¢radea. 1577 HARRISON England 
nv. (1877) 1, 116 Giuing them [knights of the Garter] 
a_kirtle, gowne, cloke, chaperon [etc.]. 1706 Puittirs, 
Kirtle,a kind of short Jacket. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xu. 
485 In such a kirtle as the eyes of all Shall loath to look on. 
1828 Craven Dial, AKytle, a kirtle, or a short coat without 
laps or skirts. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, I. m. 341 A 
white-haired elder clad in kirtle red. 

2. A woman’s gown. b. A skirt or outer petti- 
coat. (See quot. @ 18235.) 

App. in common use down to about 1650, and now, as 
an archaism, much more frequent than sense r. 

a. c995 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. VI. 133 Hio becwid 
/E6elf[lade} Elhhelmmes dehter. .hyre twili brocenan cyrtel, 
¢ xz05 Lay. 4993 Heo nom hire on anne curtel [v. ». cuertel] 
. hire hem heo up i-tah, hire cneon he was swide nehi. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 122 Scho 3ede out in hir 
smok..Withouten kirtelle or kemse. 13.. #. E. Addit. P. 
A. 203 Her cortel..Witb precios perlez al umbe-pyghte. 
¢ 1440 Generydes 4395 The quene dede on hir kirtill fayte 
and well. ¢1485 Dig/y Adyst. v. 165 Here entreth v. virgynes 
in white kertelys. 1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 23 Though 
ny be my kyrfell, yet nere is my smocke. c¢ 1550 /snage 
Hypocr. \. 417 in Skelton’s Wks., Your curtles be of silke 
Woh rochetes white as mylke. 1650 HoweLt Giraffi's 
Kev, Naples ii, (1664) 9 Ladies and gentlewomen were for- 
Lidden likewise to go abroad with wide-hoop’d gowns or 
kirtles. 1742 SHENSTONE Schoolméistr. 65 A russet kirtle 
fenc'd the nipping air. a 1825 Foray Voc. FE. Anglia, 
Airtle, an outer petticoat to protect the other garments 
from dust, &c. in riding. ..Scarcely, if ever, heard of now 
that pillions are so gone out of use. 1873 Ouipa Pascarél 
I. 117 In her ruddy serge kirtle and her great Tuscan hat. 
38. fig: A coat or covering of any kind; a coat- 
ing of paint. 

1398, 1582 [see CurTEL]. ¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 417 
Thre kyrtils do theron, of marbul greyne; But first let on 
be drie, and then engre[y]ne A smaller cote aboue on that. 
1878 Giver Poct § Jlaster 14 The gray rock had not made 
Of tbe vine its glistening kirtle. 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

1530 in Weaver /i’e//s IVil/s (1890) 118 To by a kyrtilcloth 
for my mother. 1725 Cock-latrd in Orpheus Caledonins 
(1829), I maun baea silk hood, A kirtle-sark, wyliecoat, And 
a silk snood. a@ 1800 Clerk's Tzva Sous in Child Ballads 
(1857) Il. 67 Ben it came the Mayor's dauchters Wi’ kirtle 
coat alone. 

+Kirtle, 54.2 Obs. 
QUINTAL. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury it. 106/2 Kirtle Flax is twelve 
heads in a bunch, and is about an hundred pounds in 
weight. 1726 Dict, Rust. (ed. 3). A Atrtle of Flax is the 
quantity of about roo pounds Weight, containing 12 Heads 


in a Bunch. 

Kirtle (kutl), 7. [f. Kirrie sd.1] 

trans. ‘Yo cover or envelop as with a kirtle. 

1888 A. S. Witson Lyric of Hopeless Love \xviii, Dreams 
Kirtle thee in robes too fair For jealous Dawn to see thee 
wear, 1896 J. Lumsven Poems 198 Corn fields..Kyrtle 
This God’s acre like a queen. 

Kirtled (kS5-ut’ld), a. [f. Kirrve sd.1 + -Ep2.] 
Clothed in a kirtle: often in parasynthetic comb. 

1634 Mitton Comus 254 Amid’st the flowry-kirtl'd Naiades. 
1812 Byron Ch. //ar. nu. \vili, The wild Albanian kirtled to 
hisknee. a@1850 Rossett1 Dante Circ. 1. (1874) 141 A 
lady..sweetly kirtled and enlac’d. 

Kirve (ksiv), v. Also kerve, curve. [a. ON. 
hyrfa to carve:~*kurdjan : sec KERF.] 

+1. To carve. Hence Aisving-kunife, carving- 
knife. Ods. rare. 

1484-5 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 649 Pro emundacione 
de le kirvyngknyffez d’ni Prioris, 120d. 

2. Coal-mining. To undercut a seam; to hole. 
Hence Ki-rving v/. 5b. , the wedge-shaped excava- 
tion made with the pick at the bottom of a seam, 
previous to blasting or bringing down the coal. 

1827 Witson Prtman's Pay un. xxvii, What he gat was 
varry sma’, Frae out the kirvens and the nickens. 1851 
GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms Northumb. § Durh. 33 The 
coals obtained from the kirving are always small; and as 
the size of the kirving is pretty constant..it follows that a 
grealer per centage of small is made in working a thin than 
a thick seam of coal. 1865 Jrvons Coal Quest, (1866) 72 
The waste of coal in the ‘kirving’ or cut made by the 
hewer. 1883 Grestey Gloss. Coal Mining, Airve, to hole. 

Hence + Kirver (in 6 kyrvour’, a carver. Ods. 

1536-7 «lcce. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 703 Sol. Thome 
Whythed, kyrvoF, 20s, 

Kirwanite (ks1wanait), A/iz. [Named after 
R. Kirwan, an Irish mineralogist (1733-1812) : 
see -ITE1,] A fibrous, green, chlorite-like mineral, 
found in the basalt of the North of Ireland. ; 

x81x Pinkerton Petra/. 1. 561 Kirwanite. 1833 Philos, 
Alag. WII. 853 Kirwanite—Found by Mr. P. Doran in 
the Greenstone and Porphyry of Mourne, and named by 
Dr. Thomson. : ; 

+ Kis. Obs. rare". [a. Gr. xis.] A weevil. 

1658 Rowtann Moufet's Theat. Lus, 1086 The English 
call the Wheat-worm Kis, Pope, Bowde, Weevil, and Wibil. 
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?An error for dindtle, 


KiSH. 


Kish! kif). AlsoSkesh. [a. Ir. cés (kif), ces 
‘kef) basket, hamper: cf. KisHey.] <A_ large 
wickerwork basket, used in Ireland chiefly for 


carrying turf; sometimes monnted on a Car. 

1780 A. Vounc Tour ref. 1. 61 A kish of turf burns 
2 barrels of lime. 1802 nce wortu /7ish Bulls x. (1803) 180 
An Irish boy .. saw a train of his companions leading their 
cars loaded with kishes of turf. 1841 S. C. Hatt /re/and 
IT. 125 note, He pointed to the potatoe Kish which was 
placed upon the table. 1842 S. Lover //andy Andy xix. 
166 Ihe cars were in great variety..some bore kishes in 
which a woman and some small children might be seen. 

b. Used, like gabions, in building the piers of 
bridges, etc. (see quot.). Ilence Kish-work. 

1776 G. Sempie Building in Water 59 Kesh-work, that is, 
a kind of large Baskets, made of the Boughs and ranches 
of Trees, about the size of four or five Feet Square; these 
they sink in rows, by throwing stones. into them till they 
ground, and then filling them up. /éid. 60 They so begin 
to build their Piers, banking the Kishes all round with other 
Stones and hard Stuff thrown in. ? 

Kish 2 (kif). [ltym. obscure. Cf. F. chrasse, 
in Normandy gatasse, kiasse scum of metals.] 
A form of impure graphite, which separates from 
certain kinds of iron in the process of smelting, 
floating on the tup in the form of scales. Also, 
A dross on the surface of meltcd lead. Ilence 
Ki'shy a. (see quot. 1825). 

1812 Str H. Davy Chem. Philos.391 There is a substance 
formed in iron foundries cailed 47s/, of a brilliant appear- 

ance, usually in thin scales, analogous to plates of polished 
steel. It consists chiefly of carbonaceous matter united to 
iron. 1825 J. Nicuorson Oferat. Mechanic 330 The appear- 
ance of this substance, called by the workmen £ys/, ...15 50 
common an attendant on the production of the most highly 
carbonized iron, that the workmen have applied the term 
Aishy vo that peculiar sort of iron, 1881 Raywond Afining 
Gloss., Kish, the blast-furnacemen’s name for the graphite- 
segregutions seen in pig-iron and in the cinder of a furnace 
making a very gray iron. 

| Kishen (kifon). 7. of Afan, Also kischen, 
kishon. [Manx dsshan = Ir. cisean, dimin. of cts, 
Kisul.] A measure containing eight quarts. 

1825 Prous Manx Peasant in Houlston Tracts 1. No. 17. 
§ She .. brought him two fat hens, and..akishon of oats to 
feed them. 1890 Hatt Catne Sondimas 1. vii, The Apnil 
rain would bring potatoes down to sixpence a kishen. 

| Kiskitomas (-tp‘mis). Also kiskatom, 
kisky-Thomas. [Corruption of an Amer. Indian 
name.] A‘skvlomas nut, a hickory nut. 

1850 Literary World 2 Nov. (Bartlett), Hickory, shell-bark, 
kiskitomas nut, Or whatsoever thou art called. 1858 Hocc 
Veg. Kingd. 691 Vhe fruit of Carya alba, or Shell-bark 
Hickory, are called Kisky Thomas Nuts, and are also much 
esteemed in America. 

|| Kismet (kismet). Also kismat, kismut. 
[Turk. Arsme?, Pers. gismat, a. Arab. 44.3 gisma‘/) 
portion, lot, fate, f. gasama to divide.) Destiny, 
fate. 

1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 46 One day a man re- 
lated to me a story of Kismat or destiny. 1865 Mrs. 
GaskE.t in Cornh. Mag. Feb. 219 It's a pity when these 

old Saxon houses vanish off the land; but it is ‘ kismet” with 
the Hamleys. 1883 F. M. Crawrorp J/r, Jsnacs i. 19 The 
stars or the fates. .or whatever you like totern! your kismet. 

Kiss (kis), 55. Forms: a. 1-4 cos, coss, 3-5 
cosse, 4-6 kosse. 8. 4 cuss, 5 cus, cusse, kus, 
6kusse. y. 4-7 kisse, 5 kys, 5-6 kysse, 4, 7~- 
kiss. [OE. coss = OF ris. 4os, OS. cos. kus (MDu. 
cus, cuss, Du. kus), OHG. chus (MHG. dus, kos, 
G. huss), ON. hoss:—OTeut. *huss-ocs. ME. cuss 
(kus) was app. developed from coss, as it appears 
to have had (u) not (ii), and occurs in texts which 
do not use cusse (ciissé) for the vb. The mod.Eng. 
form (like Da. 4ys, Sw. &yss) is from the vb.] 

1. A touch or pressure given with the lips (see 
Kiss v. 1), in token of affection, greeting, or 
reverence ; a salute or caress given with the lips. 

a. c1000 ZELFric Hom. 11. 32 Ic hine to minum cosse 
arerde. c1000 Ags. Gosf. Luke xxii 48 Mannes sunu bu 
mid cosse sylst. a@1z00 Ags. Voc. in Wr,-Wilcker 309/8 
Oscudum, cos. a@1225 An:7. R. 194 Wo wurde his cos: vor 
hit is Judases cos pet he ou mide cussed. 13.. Gaw. §& Gr. 
Aut. 1300 He had craued a cosse, hi his courtaysye. 1382 
Wye ir Song Sol. i.1 Kisse he me with the cos of his mowth, 
1482 Jonk of Eveshau: (Arb.)25 He..with cossis and terys 
watryd the fete of the crosse. @1553 Upatt Xoyster D.1. 
iii. 24, I will not sticke for a kosse with such a man as you. 

B. 1390 Gower Conf 11.348 Yit wol he stele a cuss or tuo. 
c 1430 Hymns Virgin 12 Ful curteis was pi comeli cus [7zre 
ihesus]. ©1440 Partonope *3236 Ther with she yaf hym a 
swete cus. @1529 SKELTON P. Spurvow 361 Many a prety 
kusse Had I of his swete musse. 

y. ©1340 Cursor J. 15779 (Gitt.) Wid a kiss [other JSS. 
coss, cosse) has mannes sune vnto pi bandun broght. 
Lbid. 17198 (Gott.) Kisse of saghtling bu me bedis. ¢ 1440 
Promp Parv. 277/1 Kys, or kus, osculuin, bastum. c 1489 
Caxtox Blanchardynix. 39 To haue akysse or cusse of her 
mouth. 1526 Prler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 278h, Kysse me 
lorde, with the kysse of thy mouth. 1599 Suaxs. Jfuch Ado 
ui, 322 Speake cosin, or..stop his mouth with a kisse, and 
let not him speake neither. 1667 Mutton P. L.1v. 502 He.. 
press’d her Matron lip With kisses pure. 1796-7 CoLeRIDGE 
To Sara 4 Ah why refuse the blameless bliss? Can danger 
lurk within a kiss? 1833 Texxyson Fatima iii, He drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul thro’ My lips. 1852 
Hook CA. Dict. (1871) 424 The kiss of peace..was one of 
the rites of the eucharistic service in the primitive church. 
1871 R. Exutis Catud/us vii. 1 Ask me, Lesbia, what the 
sum delightful Of thy kisses. 
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2. fig. A light touch or impact. 


1588 Suaxs. LZ. L. L, 1. iii. 26 So sweete a kisse the 
golden Sunne giues not, To those fresh morning drops vpon 
the Rose, 1821 Surtiry Lpipsych. 547 Where the pelle . 
raven shore, Under the quick, faint kisses of the sea 
‘Trembles and sparkles. 1850 Vexnysos /x Alem. cxvii, 
Every kiss of toothed wheels. 

b. #illiards, cic. (See Kiss v. 3¢. 

1836 T. Hoox G. Gurney 111. 154 ‘ That is a cannon how- 
ever’. ‘Nota bit of it!..akiss!* 1859 Crawtey Silliards 
gs All these canons are inade by a kiss from the cushion. 
1874 J. D. Weatu Croguet Player 35 A proper laying of the 
halls will preclude the undesirable kiss. 

3. Name for a small sweetmeat or piece of con- 
fectionery ; a sugar-plum. 

1825 Brockett, Aisses, small confectins or sugar plums. 
Perhaps the same as Shakspeure’s k ssing-comfits, 1887 
Stevenson in Scribner's May. 1.612 2 Munching a ‘ barley- 
sugar hiss’. ‘ 

4. A fanciful term for a drop of sealing-wax 
accidentally let fall beside the seal. 

1829 Young Lady's Bk. 337 No drops, or, as our country 
cousins designate them, kisses, will fall in the passage of 
the wax from the taperto..the seal, 1848 Tuackeray Jan. 
Fair xxvii, ‘It's Peggy O’Duwd’s fist’, said George, laugh- 
ing. ‘1 know it by the kisses on the seal’. 1850 Dickens 
Detective Police Pariy Wks. (Libr. ed ) VIII. 307, 1 observed 
thatou the back ef the letter there was what we call a kiss— 
a drop of wax by the side of the seal. 

5. fl. A local name for the heartsease (Itola 
Iricolor ; cf:kiss-me,cte.,in Kiss-, Kiss-s1E-QuicKk 3. 

1840 Spurpens Suppl. Forby, Kisses, the pansy; heart’s- 
ease. 

G6. Comb., as kiss-giver, -thrower; kiss-worthy 
adj.; kiss-wise adz., in the manner of a kiss. 

@ 1686 Sipxev Astr. & Stella \xxiit, Thy most kisse-worthy 
face. 1735 Faushaw's tr. Guarints Pastor fulo i. \, 
She, that 1s The best kiss-giver, shall receive her mead. 1860 
T. L. Peacock Gryll Gr. 298 A most beautiful kiss-thrower. 
1875 Lantex Pocus, Symphony 241 Lips kiss-wise set. 

Kiss .kis', v. Va.t. and pple. kissed (kist). 
Forms: a. 1-2 cyssan, 2-5 kyssen, 3-6 kysse, 
(4 kyse, ktse, 4-6 kys, kis), 4-7 kisse, 4— kiss. 
B. 2-6 cusse, 3-4 kusse, 4 cus, kus ~); 4 6 cus, 
kus, kuss, 9 da/. kuss. +. 3-5 kesse, 4 kes. 
3. 1 cossian; 4 cossc,6kos. /a./.1 cyste, 2-5 
kyste, kiste, custe, keste; 4-6 kyst, ctc.; 4- 
kist; 3-4 cusscde. cossede, kyssede, 4 5 -ide, 
-ed, -id; 4- kissed. /’a. ffle. 1 cyssed, 4-6 
‘y)cussed, cossed, \i,cust, kest, kost, ctc.; 4 
kist, kissed. [OL. cyssan pa.t. gyste, pa. pple. 
gyssed) = OF ris. kessa, OS. kusstan (MDu. cussen, 
Du. kussen, OIG. chussen, kussen “MHG, and 
G. kiissen), ON. hyssa (Sw. &yssa, Da. kysse) — 
OTeut. *kussjan, f. *kuss-. sec prec. Loth vb. and 
sb, are wanting in Gothic, which has, in the same 
sense, &udyan (cf. E.Fris. £ukken). Of the ME. forms 
those in y, 2, were orig. Midland and Northern ; of 
those in 2, the earlier, down to ¢1400, had # as 
regular southern ME. repr. of OE. y; the later (in 
z not 2, are to be compared with the form £uss of 
Kiss 56.; those in ¢ have partly ¢ from # as in 
Kentish ; partly ¢ as a broadening of 7. The rare 
OE. cossian (pa.t. cossode , was a distinct forma- 
tion, from the sb.; but the later examples (14- 
16th c.) of coss, koss, appear to be merely the 
ordinary vb. assimilated to the sb. in its vowcl.] 

1. /rans. To press or touch with the lips (at the 
same time compressing and then separating them), 
in token of aflection or greeting, or as an act of 
reverence; to salutc or caress with the lips; to 
give a kiss to. 

a. ¢gootr. Brda's Hist. i. iv. (1890 156 He.. genom hine 
pa his bere swidran honda and cyste. c¢c1000 AELFRIC 
Gram. xix. (Z.) 122 Et osculor a te and ic eom fram 
cyssed. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 48 Swa hwaene swa 
ic cysse se hyt is. /6fd. 49 He cyste hyne. ¢1250 Gen. & 
Ex. 2355 Euerilc he kiste, on ilc he gret. @ 1300 Cursor ./. 
17649 (Cott.) He kist [Gets. kisced, Trin. cust, Land kyst) 

aim all, ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. (Petrus) 111 Pan kissit 

ai ilk ober sammyne. ¢ 1400 MaunpDeEv. iv. 1Roxb.) 13 He 
schuld kisse hir mouthe and hafe no drede of hir. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. cxciv. 170 He fell doune..and thryes 
kist the grounde. 1589 Putiennam Eng. Poeste ii. xxiv. 
(Arh.) 292 With vs the wemen giue their mouth to be kissed, 
in other places their cheek, in many places their hand. 
1660 F, Brooxe tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 187 Where perceiving 
a Crosse, he kissed it with tears. 1721 AmMMERST Terra 
Fil. No. 3 (1754 12 He takes the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy :..some have thought themselves sufficiently ah- 
solved from them by kissing their thumbs, instead of the 
book. 1837 TeNxysox Princ. vi. 208 Kiss Per; take her 
hand, she weeps. 1871 R. Extis Catud/us 1x. 9 Kiss his 
flowery face, his eyes delightful. 

B. ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hout. 145 Hie his fet..mid hire mude 
custe. az22g Ancr. R. 102 Ure Louerd mid his cosse ne 
cussed none soule pet Juued ei ping hute him. 1297 R. 
Gtovc. (Rolls) 310 Brut hire clupte and kuste [v. 77. cussede, 
kyssyd]. ¢1340 Cursor J. 5003 (Trin.) Pei him cussed 
swipe soone And dude her sackes to he vndone. 1362 
Lanct. P. P/. A. Prol. 70 Pe lewede Men..comen vp knel- 
ynge and cusseden his Bulle. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 
JIT. 127 Oon pat hadde ycused [v.77 y-cussed, kysshed, 
kisside} his dou3ter in be hize weye. 1389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 6 (St. Katherine, London) Euerich brother and suster 
..atte resceyuynge schule kusse eueri other. ¢1450 Cov. 
Dfyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 88, I crye the mercy, Lord, and thin 
Erthe cus. a1553 Upatt Xoyster D. 1. tii, (Arh.) 23 IIl 


KISS. 


chieue it dotyng foole, but it must be cust [vie must}. 
1567 Duaxt Horace, De arte poct Bvj, Thou mightst.. 
huzge, and husse, and cull, and cusse thy darling apishe 
fruite. 1825 Brockett, Ass, to kiss. 

y. ©1200 Mices & Virtues 117 Rih(uwisnesse and Sibsum- 
nesse kesten hem to-gedere. a 1300 Cursor M. 24533, 1 kest 
him pan bath frunt and chek. ¢ 1330 R. Brusne Chron. 
I"ace (Rolls) 6804 Pe Romayns fem keste, & wente per weye. 
€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. (Egipcvanc) 1050 Zozimas ran 
To kes hyre fete. ¢ 1449 Pecocx Aer. 270 Thei kensiden 
the feete of the ymage. 

8. ¢x000 EtFric //om, 1. 566 Heo da mid micelre blisse 
hit awrehte, and wepende cossode. 1382 Wyc1ir Gen. xxvii. 
27 Hie com nerre, and cossyde hym. 1555 PHatr -Encid 
Lu 11 And swetely kost his doughter dere. [So 1584 Twvse). 

b. fransf. Of birds: To touch lightly with the 
bill by way of a caress. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Re xiv vii. (MS. Bodl. If, 117h/2 
Pe culuere is a lecherous bridde and kussep cuerich ober 
tofore ye tredinge. a1529 Sxetton Sp. Parrot 269 Now 
kus me, Parrot, kus me 

2. intr. or absol.: usually of two persons, in 
reciprocal sense. 

@ 1300 Curs'y Af. 9750 (Cott) And dum and pes do samen 
kys ¢ 1330 R. Brunne C Aron. (1310 86 He said ban his 
avis, * Kisse& be not wroFe’. At pe first ber kiste, as frendes 
felle to be. 1390 Gower Conf 11. 27 Therupon thei kisten 
bothe. Taye ee Lone Arthur u, vi, Whan they were 
mette they putte of her helines and kyssed to gyders, 1604 
I.. G[ximstont.| D'Acosta's [1ist. Indies v. iv. 339 To make 
a certaine sound with their mouthes like people hae kissed). 
1660 F. Bxookr tr. Le Blam’s Trav. 156 Then kissing in 
sign of peace, 1710-311 Swirt Left. (1767) I11. 89 Kiss and 
be friends, sirrah. 1847 Texsyson Princ. vi. 271 Kiss and 
he friends, ke children being chid! 1850 — /n Afem. Concl., 
Farewell, we kiss, and they are gone. 

b. /rans. with cognate obj. ; also, to express by 
kissing. 

21830 Tennyson Sea-Fatrics 34 We will kiss sweet kisses, 
and speak sweet words 1864 — Ay/mer's Field 472 He 
pluck d her dagger forth.. Kissing his vows upon it like 
a knight. 1883 B. 1’. Rok in //arper's May. Dec 51/2 
Coming to hiss good-night 7 

3. fy. a. trans. Yo touch or impinge upon 
lightly, as if in affection or greeting. 

a14z0 [sec 6 hh rs92 Suaxs. Vem, & Ad. 872 As she 
runnes, the bushes in the way, Some catch her by the neike, 
some kisse her face. 1593-— A/eé. //, un. tik 1 i ou debase 
your Princely Knee, To wake the base Fank prowd with 
kissing it. 1596 — J/erch. V. v1. 2 When the sweet winde did 
gently kisse the trees, 1627 FectHam Aesolves 11. {1.} 1. (1628) 
1 When a Rich Crowne ha’s newly kissd the Temples of a 
gladded King. 1805 Scott Last AMinstr. it. xi, The moon- 
leam kissed the holy pane. 1820 SHettey Love's Philos. ii, 
See the mountains kiss high heaven .. And the moonbeams 
kiss the sea. 1829 Hoop Erg. dram xxxvi, While gentle 
sleep The urchin’s eyelids kiss‘d. 

b. intr. (in reciprocal sense). 

1592 SurKs. Row. & Ful, u. vi 11 Like fire and powder; 
Which as they kisse consume. 1818 SHELLEY Woorm, & 
Night. 54 Where high branches kiss 1847 EMExsos /ocnts, 
Hafiz Wks (Vohn) I. 478 Let us make our glasseskiss. 1870 
Trsnyson Window 23 Rose, rose and clematis, frail and 
twine and clasp and kiss. 

ec. spec. in Lowls, Billiards, etc., said of a ball 
touching another ball lightly, esp. after it has 
struck it once, as in a ‘cannon’ at billiards. Const. 
trans. of the one ball, or (in causal sense) of the 
player; or zz7. \in reciprocal sense) of the two 
balls. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 60 At Bowles euery one 
craues to kisse the maister, 1611 Suaxs. Cyd. ut 2 When 
I kist the lacke vpon an v t, to be hit away. 1873 
Bessett & Cavenoisu Arliiards 121 lf played a true half 
ball, the red and white will kiss and spoil the cannon. 1874 
J. D. Heatu Croguet Player 35 The roll of pressure of the 
mallett must not send the rear ball so as to catch or ‘kiss”* 
the front one. 1894 Cornh. A/ag. Mar. 275 The balls kissed 
and glided off gently at the exact angle required. 1897 
Daily Chron. 16 Feb. 5/7 Roberts made a pretty cannon otf 
the red, kissing the white out of balk. 

4. trans. with adv., prep., or compl. To put, get, 
or bring by kissing: as fo kiss away = to removc, 
put away, or lose by kissing. (47. and fiz.) 

1606 Suaxs. Ant. & C/. ui. x. 7 We haue kist away King- 
domes, and Prouinces. 1820 SHELLEY Sensitive Plant u. iv, 
The morn kissed the sleep from her eyes. 1832 TENNYSON 
Miller's Dau, xix, Dews, that would have fall'n in tears, 
Ikiss'd away. 1842 — The Day-tream L’Envoi iii, That 
I might kiss those eyes awake! 1856 Mrs. Brownixc Aur, 
Leigh t 52 Kissing full sense intoempty words 

+5. /rans. To cause to kiss, fraternize, or 
associate. Odés. 

1562 A. Scott Ver Vear Gift Q. Mary 127 Sic Christianis 
to kis wt Chauceris kuikis God gife pe grace. 

6. )hrases. 

a. To kiss the book, i.e. the Bible, New Testament, or 
Gospels, in taking an oath cf. Book sé 4a). b. To &iss 
the cup, to take a sip of liquor; to drink oc. To diss 
the dust, to be overthrown, humiliated, ruined, or slain; 
to yield ahject suhmission. @ 7/0 kiss the ground, a) to 
prostrate oneself on the ground in token of homage; (6) fg. 
to be overthrown or hrought low. e. 7/0 Avss the hand 
(hands) of a sovereign or superior, as a ceremonial greeting 
or leave-taking, or on appointment to an office of state 
under the sovereign; formerly, in complimentary speech or 
writing, merely = to pay one’s respects, to salute or hid fare- 
well. f. Zo kiss the hare's foot: see Hare sé.2. g. To 
kiss (the) pax: see Pax. h. Yo kiss the post, to be shut 
out in consequence of arriving toolate. L To kiss the rod, to 
accept chastisement or correction submissively. +]. Zo iss 
the stocks, to be confined in thestocks: so ¢ foAiss theClink, 
the Counter (see Cuisx 56.2, Counter s6.° 7). 

@. 1523 FitzHers. Suz. 20 b, I shall true constable be .. 
so helpe me god and my holydome, and kysse the boke. 


KISS-. 


1610 SHAKsS, Temp, 11 ii. 145 Come, sweare to that: kisse the 
Booke. 1765 BLackstone Corut. I. vi. (1809) 235 Afier this 
the king or queen shall say, ‘The things which I have 
here betore promised I will perform and keep: so help me 
God’: and then shall kiss the book. 1899 Besant Orange 
Girl 1. xii, After kissing the Testament .. he turned an 
unblushing front to the Prosecutor. 

b. @ 1420 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 3815 More is. -honur- 
able, a man compleyne of thrist, Than dronken be, whan he 
be cuppe hap kist. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 25 Kiss- 
ing the cupp too often. 1623 Cockeram, Dedrbate, to sippe, 
or kisse the cup. 1808 Scorr J/art. v. xii, The bride kissed 
the goblet; the kniglit took it up, He quaffed off the wine, 
he threw down the cup. 

Cc. 1838 I. Tavior Spir. Desfot. x. 410 To kiss the dust 
before monstrous superstitions. 1867 TRottorpe Chron. 
Barset \1.\vi. 129 She had yielded, and had kissed the dust. 

d. 1589 Pasguils Ket. B, Ouerthrow the state, and make 
the Emperiall crowne of her Maiestye kisse the ground. 1601 
R. Jouxson Aingd. & Comm. (1603) 149 In the Church 
he kisseth the grounde with his forehead. 1782 Cowper 
Boadicea 19 Soon her pride shall kiss the ground. 1841 
Lase Arad, Nts. I. 86 He went again to the King, and 
kissed the ground before him. 

€. €1575 Diurn. Occurr, Bannatyne Club) 332 The castell 
men kust thair hand with schutting of small artailyerie. 
1593 Suaxs. Asch. Z/, ur iii. 104 Thy thrice-noble Cousin, 
Harry [Dullingbrooke, doth humbly kisse thy hand. 1654 
Str E. Nicuoras in VV, Papers (Camden) II. 94 My sonne 
will kiss your hands in a letter of his owne by the next post, 
1670 Lapy Mary Bertie in 12th Rep. Hist, MSS. Coun. 
App. v. 2t The Dutchesse .. presented mee to kisse the 
Quesne hand. 1680 Lapy Cuawortu éd:d. 55 Mr. Vice- 
chamberlaine.. kisses your hands and begs your commands 
if any into France sudainly. 1710 Lond. Gaz No. 4722/2 
He had this Day the Honour of kissing Her Majesty’s 
Hand. 1768 in /'riv, Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 1. 189, | had 
intended to set off, as soon as I could kiss hands. 1809 G. 
Rose Diaries (1860) II. 434 The Marquis could not kiss 
hands for the Seals. 1854 Cot. Wiseman Fabiola tl. xxx. 
325 Fulvius.. kissed the emperor's hand and slowly retired. 

hh cxusig Barcray Lgloges ii. (1570) Biv/2 Thou shalt 
lose thy meat and kisse the post. 1600 Heywoop 1s¢ /’¢. 
Edw. [V, Wks. 1874 1V. 47 Make haste thou art best, for 
feare thou kiss the post. 168: W. Rosertson /Arascol. 
Gen. (1693) 475 You must kiss the post, or hares foot, Sevo 
venére bubulct. 

i. 21586 Sipney Arcadia u. (1867) 190 Yet he durst not 
but kiss his rod and gladly make much of his entertainment. 
1628 SHirLey Witty Fair One - iii, Come, I'll be a good 
child, and kiss the rod. 1774 Map. D’Arsiay Early Diary 
(1889) I. 271 If you will so far favour me, I will gladly kiss 
the rod. 1800 I, Mivner in Lif xii. (1842) 209 When the 
fits of illness come, I do not, I believe, properly iss the rod. 

j. 1575 Gamm. Gurton v. i. in Hazl. Dodsley Il. 235 
Well worthy. .tokisse the stockes. 1588 J. Upatt Drotrephes 
(Arb.) 22, I will make thee kiss the Clinke for this geare. 
1620 Rowxanps Wight Raven (1872) 11 You kisse the 
Counter sirra. 1626 Letter (N.), Some constables, for 
refusing to distrain, have kissed the Counter. 

Hence Kissed \kist, poet. kisséd), ppl. a. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 277/1 Kyssed, osculatus, basiatus. 
1sgt Spenser JW. //ubberd 730 He.-.unto all doth yeeld due 
curtesie; But not with kissed hand belowe the knee. 1868 
D. Cook Dr. Muspratt’s Patients, erc., Milly Lance ii, It 
was hard to say which was the more..cunfused, the kisser 
or the kissed. 

Kiss- in Comd., forming sds. and adjs. [Avs is 
the imperative or stein of the vb.] + Kiss-cheeks 
a., kissing or lightly touching the cheeks; + kiss- 
cloud a., so high as to ‘kiss’ or touch the clouds, 
cloud-kissing; kiss-cow a., that kisses the cow for 
the sake of the milk, that stoops to indignities for 
a consideration ; kiss-me, local name for the wild 
heartsease; also, for I.ondon Pride, Herb Robert, 
and Spur Valerian (Centranthus ruber) (H. Friend 
Devonsh. Plant Names 1882); kiss-me-at (or 
behind)-the-(garden-)gate, the cultivated hearts- 
ease, also London Pride; kiss-me-ere-I-rise, 
heartseasc; kiss-me-twice-before-I-rise, Love- 
in-a-mist, Nigella damascena; kiss-my-loof (Sc.), 
a person given to compliment (cf. Kiss v.6e); kiss- 
sky a., so high as to ‘kiss’ or touch the sky. See 
also KIsS-IN-THE-RING, KISS-ME-QUICK. 

1586 Sipney -17cadta (1622) 85 Inrowes of *Kisse-cheeks 
teares they raine. 1605 Sy_vesteR Du Bartas u.iii.m. Law 
234 Driving forth to *kisse-cloud Sina’s foot His fleecy Flock. 
1840 New Monthly Mag. LVI. 498 If we are. .toallow that 
the hope of living renowned in story is a sufficient motive 
for all sorts of despised labours..we have no such *kiss-cow 
tastes. 1877 VW. W. Linc. Gloss.,* Kiss-me, the wild heart’s- 
ease. 1787 WitHeriNG Brit. Plants (1796) Il. 262 Viola 
tricolor..Fleart’s-ease..*Kiss me at the garden gate. @ 1825 
Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Kiss-me-at-the-garden-gate. 1884 
Brack ¥ud Shaks. vii, Did you never hear it called ‘ Kiss- 
me-at-the-gate’? 1597 GerarDr Herbal App., *A‘sse mie 
ere [rise is Pansies. 1664 R. Turner Botanol. 223 [Nigella] 
is also called..of some, "Kiss me twice before I rise. 1894 
Crockett Katders 97 [The smuggler shouted] ‘such a set 
of *kiss-my loofs, you king's men!’ 1603 Farrrax Eclogucs 
iv, Cypress with his *kiss-sky tops. 

Kissable (kisib'l), a. [f Kiss v, + -ABLE.] 
Capable of or adapted for being kissed; such as 
to invite kissing, 

1815 Soutury Le/t. (1856) III. 3 Love from all to all, and 
kisses as many as you please to give to the kissable part of 
the family. 1871 M. Cotuns Afrg. § Merch. Il. ii. 34 Her 
--guiet kissable mouth. 1891 R. Kipiinc Light that failed 
viii, Maisie looked more than usually kissable. 

Hence Kissabi'lity ; Ki'ssably adv. 

1884 G. ALLEN Philistia I. ii. 51 [Her lips] suggested to a 
critical eye the distinct notion of kissability. 1888 J. C. 
peers Lady [aimilton & Ld, Nelson 1. vi. 86 ‘The 

ips that curled so kissably. 
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Kissee (kisi). [f. Kiss v.+-rx.] One who is 
kissed ; the receiver of a kiss. 

1827 Lytton Pelham: 1, This Hebe, Mr. Gordon greeted 
with a loving kiss which the kissee resented, 1887 Atheneum 
1 Jan. 39/2 The shy espiéglerie of the kissee and the inno- 
cent grace and audacity of the kisser. 

Kisser (ki'soz). [f. Kiss v.+-er1.] One who 
kisses; the giver of a kiss. 

1537 Latimer Serm, bef. Convoc. Dj b, Some brought forth 
..pedaries for pilgrimes, some oscularies, for kyssers. 1552 
Hturoet, Kysser, dasiator, osculator, ax6z25 FLETCHER 
Love's Cure uu. i, A kisser of men, in drunkenness, and 
a betrayer in sobriety. ree Lp, AuckLaxn Diary in Corr. 
(1861) II. 88 Everybody kissed everybody’s hands .. there 
were 335 kissers, and eight that were kissed. 1832 L. Hunt 
Poents 169 Kissers of flow'rs, lords of the golden bowl. 

Kissing (kisin), 4/56. [f. Kiss 7. +-1NG 1.] 

1. ‘Vhe action of the verb Kiss. 

a@1300 Floriz & Bl. 513 Here kessinge ileste amile And pat 
hem pu3te litel while. @1310 in Wright Lyzic P. xxv. 70 
Thin heved doun boweth to suete cussinge. c1400 estr. 
Trey 2931 Acoyntyng hom with kissyng & clippyng in 
Armes. 1526 f'lgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 284 b, Goostly 
embracynges, clepynges, kyssynges. 1697 VANBRUGH Ae- 
lapse v. ii, Kissing goes by Favour; he likes you best. 
a1714 Burnet Hist. Nef (1820) III. 101 So many bowings, 
crossings, and kissings of the altar. 1860 Pusey A/in. Proph. 
82 Kissing in the East was a token of Divine honour, 
whether to an idol or to Ged. 

2. alirth. and Comb., as hissing scene, -stuff; 
+ kissing cause (app.)=next; + Kissing-comfit, 
a perfumed comfit for sweetening the breath; 
kissing dance = CUSHION-DANCE; kissing-gate, 
a small gate swinging in a U- or V-shaped enclosure, 
so as to allow only one person to pass at a time; 
+ kissing-strings sé. ~/., a woman’s bonnet- or 
cap-strings tied under the chin with the ends 
hanging loose. 

1620 Swetnam Arraigned (1880) 12 Their very breath Is 
sophisticated with Amber-pellets, and *kissing causes. 1598 
Suaks. Ve: W.y. v. 22 Let it .. haile *kissing-Comfits, 
and snow Eringoes. 1660 R. May Accomp/. Cook (1665) 271 
To make Muskedines, called Rising Comfits or Kissing 
Comfits. 1899 Daily News 14 Sept. 7/1 There was the 
famous *kissing dance, ‘Joan Saunderson’. 1875 ParisH 
Sussex Gloss., Cuckoo Gate,. calledin Hampshirea *kissing- 
ao 1886 Ecwortuy W. Som, Word-bk., Kissing-gate .. 

tis only made to open far enough for one person to pass at 
atime. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 7 Nov. 7/1 The disappearance 
of the last of the kissing-gates on Parliament Hill. a 1735 
Arsutunot John Bulli. Misc. Wks. 1751 [1.89 The*kissing- 
Scene being atanend. 1705 London Ladies Dressing-room 
(N.), Behind her back the streamers fly, And *kissing-strings 
hang dangling by. 1818 Scott Hrt, Alid/. xlv, The old- 
fashioned terms of manteaus, sacques, kissing-strings, and 
so forth, would convey but little information even to the 
milliners of the present day. 1690 Crowne Eg. Frier ut. 
3o Fy Sir: you are a Priest, you have no *kissing-stuff 
about you. 

Kissing, ///. a. 
kisses : see the verb. 

1sg0 Suans. Jfds. N. 11. ii. 140 Thy lips, those kissing 
cherries, 1784 Cowrrr Let. to J, Newton 29 Mar., A most 
loving, kissing, kind-hearted gentleman. 1864 W. Cory 
Lett. & $frils. (1897} 132 In the wood we met just one 
kissing shower. 

b. Comb, kissing-crust (col/og.), the soft part 
of the crust of a loaf where it has touched another 
in baking; ‘also the under-crust in a pudding or 
pic’ (Farmer Sv/azg); kissing kind a., kind or 
fricndly enough to kiss, on affectionate terms. 

1708 W. Kine Cookery 191 (R.) These brought him kissing- 
crusts, 1822 Lams &£/va Ser. 1. Praise Chimmeysweepers, 
How he would recommend this slice of white bread, or that 
piece of kissing-crust. 1842 BarHam/ngol, Leg., Nell Cook, 
A mouldy piece of kissing-crust as from a Warden-pie. 1852 
R. S. Surtees Sfonge's Sp. Tour (3893) 153 Our friends.. 
seemed more inclined to fratei nize. ot that they were as 
yet kissing kind. 1886 Pad A/ad/ G.16 Dec. 3/1 Russia and 
Germany are once more kissing kind. 

Hence Ki'ssingly adv, 

1836 E. Howarp X. Reefer xxxix, The breeze came so 
freshly and kissingly on my cheek. 1892 Pal/ Mall Mag. 
7 Sept., She pouted her lips kissingly. 

Kiss-in-the-ring. An open-air game played 
by young people of both sexes, who stand in a ring 
with hands joined, except one who runs round 
outside the ring and touches (or drops a handker- 
chief behind) one of the opposite sex, who there- 
upon leaves the ring and runs after the first, kissing 
him or her when caught. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. |. 691 There were several parties 
playing at ‘Kiss inthering’. 1862 Guardian 23 Apr, 386 /2 
Kiss-in-the-ring once so popular at Sydenham was decidedly 
at a discount. 1899 Mesto, Gaz. 10 Aug. 8/2 A peculiar 
custom on Hampstead Heath for the week following Bank 
Holiday is the playing of kiss-in-the-ring on a large scale on 
a special part of the West Heath. 

Kissless (ki‘slés), a. [f. Kiss sd. + -Less.] 
Without a kiss, unkissed. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 48. 3/2 Poor Lovesick, kissless 
Spark. 1892 Temple Bar Mag. Oct. 158 He had been 
tucked in, kissless because unrepentant. 


Kiss-me-quick. [See Kiss-.] 

1. A small bonnet standing far back on the head, 
formerly fashionable. (Also a¢trié.) 

1852 G. W. Buncay Crayon Sé. (1854) 372 She wears .. a 
Kossuth hat instead of a ‘kiss-me-quick ’. 1855 HALIBURTON 
Nat. & Hum, Nat. 1. 287 Shehas a new bonnet on. .. It has 


[f. as prec. +-ING?.] That 


a horrid name, it is called a kisseme-quick, 1886 Barinc- | 


KISTVAEN. 


Govtp Court Royal ii, This Dolly Varden with panniers. . 
and a kiss-me-quick bonnet. 

2. A ringlet in front of the ear. (Also att7zd.) 

1893 Q. [Coucn] Delectable Duchy 16 Her hair .. had .. 
been .. twisted in front of either ear, into that particular 
ringlet locally called a kiss-me-quick. 

3. Local name for several plants, also called 
hiss-me (see Kiss-). So <Azss-me-quick-and-go, 
Southernwood (Artentsza Abrotanun). 

1882 H. Frienp Devon. Plant N., Kiss-me, Kiss-me-love, 
or Kiss-me-quick, (1) Saxifraga umbrosa. ..(2) Geraniune 
Robertianun, ..(3)..Centranthus ruber. lbid., Kiss-me- 
quick-and-go, Artemisia Abrotanum. Doubtless in re- 
ference to the other common names of Boy’s Love, Maiden’s 
Ruin. 1886 Ecwortny HW’. Som. Word-bk., Kiss-me-quick, 
the pansy or heart’s-ease, The wild variety. 

Kissti3, variant of Cust Oés., munificent. 

Kist (kist), 56.1 Sc. and xorth, dial, Forms: 
(1 cest, cist, cyst), 3-5 kiste, 4— kist, (4-6 
kyst(e, 4 kystte, 6 keste). [Northern form of 
Cuesr sd.!; either directly from Scandinavian, or 
owing its form to Norse influence: cf. ON. ista, 
Sw. &ista, Da. Aste; also Du. hist, Ger. iste. 
With the various senses, cf. CHEST I, 3, 4, 5.] 

1. A chest, box, coffer. (In Sc. the specific term 


for a servant’s trunk.) 
¢1300 Havelok 2018 Al bat he milhen [= hy mihten] fynde 
Of hise,in arke or in kiste. 13.. &. E. Addit. P. C. 159 Ouer- 
borde bale to kest,.. Her kysttes & her coferes. ¢1420 S7r 
Amtadace (Camden) xliv, Kistes and cofurs bothe ther stode, 
..fulle of gold precius and gode. 1535StEwarT Cron. Scot. 
II. 2x All tha buikis tha kist hes brocht till. 1792 A. Witson 
Watty & Meg in Chambers’ Pop. Hum. Scot. Pocits (1862) 
82 On a kist he laid his wallet. 1825 Brockett, Avst, a 
chest. 1866 Excer Wat. Mus. viii. 272 The instances where 
an organ—or ‘a kist 0’ whistles’, as this noble instrument 
has been termed—has gained favour in a Scotch congrega- 
tion, are exceptional. 1888 Pa/d Mali G. g June 3/2 It 
bears the strongest family resemblance to carvings on the 
old Cumberland kists. ; 
+b. Applied to the ‘ark’ of bulrushes in which 


Moses was placed; and to Noah’s ark. Oés. 

@1300 Cursor M. 5614-17 (Cott.) A rescen [A/S. An esscen] 
kyst [Gét#. a kist of rises] sco did be wroght,..In pis kist be 
harn sco did. 13.. &. &. A/it, P. B. 449 ‘Now Noe’, 
quoth oure lorde, ‘.. Hatz pou closed py kyst with clay 
alle aboute?’ 

2. A baskct. (Cf. CHEst 56.1 4.) 

1724 in Ramsay Yea-t, Misc. (1733) I. 29 Ane auld kist 
made with wands, And that sall be your coffer. 1861 
Cuncton F. O'Donnell 35 Servant maids..were collected 
aiound a kist or basket of potatoes..peeling them for the 
colcannon. ; 2 

3. A chest or place in which money is kept; 
a treasury; also ¢vazsf. the store of money itself. 

1619 Fretcuer Loy. Subj, 1. iti, When the kist increased 
not. 1816 Scott Awtig. xxiv, Yon kist is only silver, and 
L aye heard that Misticot’s pose had muckle yellow gowd in 't. 

4. A coffin; a stone coffin or sarcophagus. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 21018 Siben was his bodi. laid in kist o 
marbil stan. c14g0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3439 Par ligges 
a kist on be north syde. aiggg Lyxpesay /vagedte 266 
Thay Saltit me, synecloist me inanekyste. 1596 DatryMPLeE 
tr. Leslic’s Hist. Scot. vu. 35 In a kist of leid he is laid. 
17zt Ketry Se. Prov.6 A’ that you'll get will be a kist 
and asheet after all. 1855 Ropinson HAithy Gloss. s.v., 
*A kirk garth kist’, a churchyard chest, a coffin, 

b. Archeol. = Cist}, KIstvaEn. 

1853 Puiturs AXivcrs Yorksh. viii. 208 In a conspicuous 
barrow.. The kist contained a female skeleton. 1866 Laine 
Preh. Rem. Caith». 45 This kist contained an extended 
male skeleton witha rude flintspear-head. 1868 G. STEPHENS 
Runic Mon. 1. 255 In this kist lay four glazed pots or urns. . 
full of ashes and bones and charcoal. 

Hence Ki'stful, as much as fills a kist. 

201644 Lesly’s March in Scott Alinstr. Scott. Bord., The 
kist-fou of whistles, That mak sick a cleiro. 1816 Scott 
Anti. xxiv, Sic another kistfu’ o’ silver. 

| Kist, 56.2 Last Indies. [Urdii (Pers., Arab.) 
kus gis? portion, instalment.] An instalment (of 
the yearly land revenue or other payment). Hence 
Kist-bundy : see quot. 1764. 

1764 Aun. Reg. 192/2 Kistbundee, a contract for the acquit- 
tance of a debt by stated payments. 1799 Mra. WELLESLEY 
in Owen Desf. (1877) 188 Purneah had discharged the first 
monthly kist of the subsidy stipulated by the late treaty. 
1805 Sir J. Matcoxm in Sir J. Kaye Ze (1856) I, xili. 3.46 
We expect three or four lakhs of the kist duea twelvemonth 
hence to be paid immediately, 1818 Jas. Mii Brit. India 
VI. vii. (1830) VI_ 63, Those districts, which are pledged for 
the security of his kists. 

Kist, v. Sc. and north. dial. [f Kist 56.1 
Cf. Du. and Ger. Aéster.] trans. To put into a 
‘kist’ or coffin. 

a 1670 Spacpinc Troub. Chas. [ (1851) LI. 390 Johne Logei's 
heid wes first keppit and kistet, and both togidder wes con- 
voyit to the Gray Freir kirkyaird and bureit, 1808-18 

amieson, Kistin’, Kisting, the act of putting a corpse 
into a coffin, with the entertainment given on this melancholy 
occasion. 1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v. Kisted, ‘1 wad fain see 
thee kisted’.. I should like tosee you dead. 1882 J. WaLKER 
Yaunt to Auld Reekic 179 Kisted mummies from the tombs 
of Thebes. p 

Kist, occas. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Kiss z. 


Kist(e, obs. pa. t. of Cast v. 

Kistvaen, cistvaen (kistvain), Archwol. 
[Anglicized spelling of Welsh czst faen, i.e. cest 
chest, cist + fae (pron. vaez) aspirated form of 


maen stone.] = CISTI. : 
171g Pennecunk J/ks. (1815) 121 (E. D. D.) In trenching 


Kenn: 


the ground for a garden was discovered anolher tomb, 
kisti-vaen..of five flags, without an urn, or any remains of 
bones. 1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia 1.1. ii. 84 Among the 
varieties, in the manner of burial,. .the Cistvac# is remark- 
able. 1827 G. Hicews Celtic Druids 217 In the Welsh 
language called Kist-vaens, or stone-ches:s. 1842 DBRANDE 
Dict. Sci, Lit, etc. s.v., Cistvaens are commonly three 
stones placed on edge, like the three sides of a box, with 
a stone cover, 1881 A thenzuim: No. 2826. 857 The great 
megalithic forms of interment, consisting of kistvaens, or 
sepulchral underground chambers, formed of four huge slabs, 
covered with an immense capstone. 

Kit (kit), sd.) Forms: 4-3 kyt, 4-7 kitt, 5-6 
kytt(e, 6- kit. [app. a. MDu. 4rtZe a wooden 
vessel made of hooped staves (Du. 47¢ tankard) : 
ulterior etymology uncertain. ] 

1. A circular wooden vessel, made of hooped 
staves; in different localities applied to vessels of 
various sizes, with or without a lid, and usually 
having a handle or handles; as, a small open tub 
with one or two of the staves fashioned into 
handles, used for holding water or ‘washing up’; 
a deeper vessel with a lid used as a milking-pail ; 
a tub- or pail-shaped vessel, often with a lid, used 
for holding or carrying milk, butter, fish, or other 
commodities; whence, by extension, sometimes, a 
square box used for the same purpose. 

1375 Varsour Sruce xvi. 168 Thai sirak his hed of, and 
syne it Thai haf gert salt in-ill a kyt [z. 7 kite] And send 
i in-till Ingland 14.. Mominade in Wr.-Wilcker 696 14 
Hoe multrum, a kyit. 1485 /nzv. in Ripon Ch. Acts 
(Surtees) 371, j kitt cum cooperculo. 1565 Jaz. in Trans. 
Cumbld, & Westuld. Arch. Soc. X.31 (in the brew howse 
\ Leade, a mashe fat. ..Two Kytts. 1570 Levins dlanip, 
148/g3 Kit, a litle vessel, cantharus, fideliit, 1633 in 
Cramond Aw. Bauff(891) 1. 71 Paid for three Kittis of 
Salmound 1€49 Buitue Lag. improv Juipr. ix. (1653) 56 
as a man doth with a hand-scoop, pail, or kit, cast water out 
of aditch. 1674 Ray N.C. Words 27 A A‘t or milking 
Pail..with two Ears and a Cover. 1701 C. Wottev Jon, 
we Vork 1860) 55, 1..ordered him to fetch a kit full of 
water and discharge it at them. 1771 Swmottert /Zumph, 
Cl. 3 Sept., The following articles formed our morning's 
repast; one kit of boiled eggs; a second, full of butter; 
a third full ofcream. 1795 J. Ricuakvson in J. Robertson 
algric Perth (1799) 378 Salmon was..preserved in vinegar, 
and packed up in small wooden vess<ls called kits 1802 
Mawe Adin Derbysh. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Avt, a wood vessel 
of any size. 1825 Brockett, Avft, properly a covered 
milking-pail with two handles, but often applied to a small 
pail of any sort. 1832-53 JI Aest/e-Binkic Ser. tu. 114 We've 
iis fu o° butser—we've cogs fu’ o° brose. 1878 Crenbdid, 
Gloss., Butter kits, square boxes used for conveying butter 
to market in a wallet on horseback. 1883 /isheries Exhid. 
Catal 72 Samples of Red Herrings in kits. 1888 Shefiel. 
Gloss , Nit or Artty,..a wooden tub with one handle, in 
which... grinders cool their knives, saws, ete. 

b. A kind of basket, esp. one made of straw or 
tushes for holding fish. 

1847-78 in HALLIWELL, 1859SaALA Tw. round Clock(1861) 
29 Crabs are sold by the ‘kit (a long shallow basket) and 
by the score. 

2. a. A collection of articles (called articles of 
kit) forming part of the equipment of a soldier, 
and carried in a valise or knapsack; also, the 
valise containing these, or this with its contents; 
sometimes = outfit, ‘turn-out’, uniform. 

1785 Grosk Dict Vulg. 7. s.v., The kit is likewise the 
whole of a soldier’s necessaries, the contents of his knapsack. 
1813 Sir R. Witson Priv. Diary 11 18 Considering that 
we were conspicuous @ cheza/, and in glittering kits, it is 
wonderful that no marksman fired with unerring aim. 1820 
J. W.Croxrr in C, Papers 16 June (1884), Several (soldiers) 
-removed the:r kits froin the barracks. 1855 TackERAY 
sVewcomes xxvi, His kit is as simple as a subaltern’s. 
1868 Regul. & Ord. Aruty ? 602¢, The Articles of Kit to be 
worn and carried in the different orders. 1870 ///ustr. 
Lout. News 29 Ocr. 446 Vhey came without muskets or 
kits, but the officers had their swords. 

b. A collection of personal effeets or necessaries, 
esp. as packed up for travelling. 

1833 Marrvat P. Simple xiv, ] hardly need say that my 
lord's kit was valuable ; and what was better, they exactly 
fitted me. 1849 Tuackeray Pendennis 1. xvi. 160 The 
widow and Laura..set about the prepaiation for Pen’s kit, 
and filled trunks with his books and linen. 1862 F. Hatt 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 107 He thereupon dressed, tied up his 
kit, and set off. 1866-7 Livincstoxe Last Yruds. (1873) 
I. vy. 111, I sent a man to carry his kit for him. 

c, Tne outht of tools required by a workman, 
esp. a shoemaker, 

[x8z5 Brockett. Ajvt,., the stool on which a cobbler 
works.) 1851S. Jupp Margaret 1. iii. 17 The workshop.. 
contained a loon, a kit where the father of Margaret some- 
times made shoes. 1858 M. Porteous Souter Fohnuy 10 
The Souter. .Liv'd wi’ his kit, And nade gude shoon. 1881 
Pharmaceut, Frit. 165 The kit of tools for a nipple maker 
consists of a small slanting case [etc.]. 1885 Harper's A/ag, 
Jan. 282/2 The laster is about the only shoemaker left who 
can still talk..of his ‘kit’. 

3. collog, A number of things or persons viewed 
as a whole; a set, lot, collection; esp, in phr. che 
whole kit. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T., At’, ..is also used to express 
the whole of different commodities; as, Here, take the 
whole kit; i.e. take all, 1788 R. Gattoway Poems 170 
(Jam.) *Twas whiskey made tllem a‘ sae crouse; .. But now 
1 wad na gi’e ae louse For a’ the kit. 1821 SHeLtEy CEdipus 
Tyr. 1. 92 Vl sell_you in a lump The whole kit of them. 
1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. xl, A better gentleman than the 
whole kit on you put 1ogether. 

4, attrib, and Cob. a. (sense 1) kit-dressing 
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(see quot.); kit-haddock, an inferior sort of | 


haddock, sent away in kits for curing; kit-trade, 
the trade of putting up fish in hits for the market. 
b. (sense 2) Ail ruspection; kit-bag, a stout 
bag in which to earry a soldier's or traveller's kit; 
kit-drill (see quot. 

a. 1831 Glover's Hist. Derby 1. 261 The rural festival of 
*kit dressing took place on the qth of August 1829. .. Twigs 
of willow were bent over the tops of the kits. .. The maidens 
carried the kits on their heads. 1894 Datly Pree Press 
(Aberdeen) 18 May 7/6 “Kit haddocks, ros. to 135. per box. 
1866 MitcHent. Hist, Montrose xvi. 1365 The Berwick-on- 
‘Tweed companies..commenced the boiling and *kit-trade, 

» 1890 19// Cent. Nov. 849 The man condemned to kit 
drill marches up and down the barrack square for two hours 
a day carrying his entire kit in his valise, including boots, 
lis sword, carbine, and cloak. 1892 /'ald Mull G. 3 Dec. 
6 3 Two corporals and cleven privates .. absented them- 
Relves feom a kit inspection. 1898 Hester. Gaz. 7 Apr. 4/1, 
I looked a1 the marching boots..and wished they were in 
my kit-bag along with the woncerful assurtment of articles 
. technically described as ‘small kit’, ye Lbid, 25 Sept. 
3/1 An eaccedingly handy form of knapsack or kit-bag that 
1 bought in Germany fur the modest sum of 15, 97. 

Kit kit), 54.2 Now rare. [Ongin obscure. 

Perh. repr, the initial part of Gr, «:@apa Citnara, or soine 
derivative form of that word.] 

A small fiddle, formerly mueh used by dancing 


masters. 

151g /nterd, Four Elem. in Wari, Dodsicy 1. 48 This 
dance would to mich better yt, If we had a kit or taberet, 
1562 Puarr cEneid 1x. Ccivh, His pastime chief was 
harpe and kit. 1637 18. Joxsox Sad Shep. vii, Mach did 
dance, some to the kit or crowd, Some to the bag-pipe. 
1709 Srreie Sater No, 34 > 4 Pray let me see you dance: 
1 play upon the Rit 1852 Dickens Aleak /lo. xiv, Prince 
Turveydrop then tinkled the strings of his kit wilh his 
finge s, and the young ladies stood up to dance. 

attrib. 1634 WW. Cartwricut Ordinary 1. ii. in Hazl. 
Do:tsley XL. 220 Do you not bear her guts already squeak 
Like kit-strings? 

Kit (kit), 54.3 Also 6 kytte, kitt. A shortened 
form of KITTEN. 

1562 J. IleEvwoop Prem. & Epigr. (1867) 203 Thy cat great 
wilh es 1599 Life Sir T. Alore in Wordsw. Eccl. biog. 
(1853) 11. 112 She would now and then show herself to be 
her mother’s daughter, kitt afier k:nde. 1729 Mrs. Detany 
Lett. to Mrs, A. Granville 225, | forgot to say my cat has 
four kits. 1844 E. FirzGeracp Lett. (1809 i 127 Thank 
Miss Barton much for the kit;..my old woman is a great 
lover of cats, and hers has just kitted. 

Kit (kit’, 56.4 

1. Abbreviated pet form of the name Catherine or 
Kate (cf. Kitty !), used esf. inthe obs. phr. Avt has 
lost her key. 

1533 More A fol, xxiv. Wks. 8858/2 Certaine letters whiche 
some of the brethrene let fall of late, and lost theim of 
likelyhedde as some good kitte leseth her kayes. 1548 W. 
Patten E.rp, Scotl. Pref.in Eng. Garner Hi. 71 Oblations 
and offerings ..for deliverance of bad husbands, for a sick 
cow, to keep down the belly, and when ‘ Kit had lost her key’. 

+2. A light woman. Ods. (Cf. Kittock ) 

a 1577 Gascoicxe Dan Bartholomew Whs. (1557) 67 Kits 
of Cressides kinde, 1600 Brrtos /asguils Fooles-cappe 
(1879) 21 Such foolish Kittes of such a skittish kinde, In 
Bridewell booke are cuery where to finde. : 

Kit, 54.5 [abbr. of Christopher.) In phr. Att 
with the canstich or cand.estick = JNCK-O'-LANTERN. 

1584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher. vit, xv. (1886) 122 They 
have so fraied us with bull beggers, spirits, witches, urchens, 
elves, hags, .. kit with the cansticke, [a 1626 MippLEToN 
Wirelr. ti.) : : 

Kit (kit), sd.6 Vand. [a. G. £20 cement, mastie, 
putty, etc., whenee also Da. £74, Sw. 2722. There 
is little evidence of the use of the term in Eng.} 
A composition of resin, pitch, and tallow applied 
to the canvas used for covering carcasses (see CAR- 
CASS 7). 
aoe in Falconer'’s Marine Dict. 1885 in Casself's Encycl. 

ict. 

Kit (kit’, 54.7 A local name for the fish also 
called mary-sole, smear-dab, and sand-fluke. 

1836 Yarrect Brit. Fishes 11 241 The Kit of Jago is the 
smooth or small-headed dab. 1880-84 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 
I]. 29 Pleuronectes microcephalus, ..{in} Cornwall ..it has 
likewise been known as Ait; ..at Hove, as ‘the kit’. 

Kit (kit), 56.9 olegr. A thin frame inserted 
in a plate-holder to hold plates smaller than those 
for which the holder was originally constructed. 

1885 in Cassed's Encycl. Dict. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. 
Bull. V1. 74 A 5x8 is the best size for general use, and with 
a few 3x4" kits is all that is needed. 

Kit, sé.9: see Kit-Fox, 

Kit, 56.10 [app. ad. Ger. dial. Aztle, Riitle, covey, 
flight of doves, ete.: see Grimm 2895/1.]) A 
school of pigeons. : 

1880 Zines 24 Nov. 10/3 Mr. Cotton’s handsome birds 
from Sunningdale, and the Macclesfield tipplers, which fly 
in schools or ‘kits for hours against another school. 

Kit (kit), vt [f, Kir s6.1] ¢raus. To put or 
pack in a kit or kits; esp. fish for the market. 
Hence Ki‘tted ff/. a., placed or packed in a kit. 

1725 Ramsay Gent. Shcph. iv. ii, To leave his ram-horn 
spoons, and kitted whey. 1776 Pexnant Zool. 1V. 290 
The fish [salmon] is .. boiled. pickled, and kitted, and 
sent tothe London markets. 1845 Mew Statist, Acc. Scot., 
Caithness XV. 45 The salmon are kitted in the usual way 
and sent to London. 

Kit, v.2 rare. [f. Kit sé.3] 
To kitten, kittle, 


trans. and absol. 


KITCHEN. 


1758 Brit. Chrow. 1 May 410 A few days ago a cat at 
srinkley .. kitled two squirrels, which are now both alive. 
1844 (see Kit 56.%}, 

Kit, obs. inf., pa. t. and pa, pple., of Crt z, 


|| Kita:r. rave. Also kittar, [Arab. Jes 


gitar, a. Gr, apa CITHARA.} A guitar or lyre. 

¢1640 Surrey Capt. Underwit 1. in Bullen O. /'2. (688 
11. 330, | can play well o' the kittar. 1817 Moore Lad/la 
K., Parad. & Peri \nirod., Striking a few careless bul 
melancholy chords on his kitar, 

Kit-cat! (kitkat), Nowdsa/, [Reduplicated 
from Cat sé, or with Kir 56.3) The game of 
tip-cat. 

1654 Corton Scarron. iv. Poet. Wks. (1734) 88 Then in 
his Ifand he takes a thick Bat, With which he us‘d to play 
at Rit-Cat. a 1825 Fornuy doc. £. Anglia, Ad?-cat,a game 
played by three or more players. The cat is shaped like 
a double cone. 

b. Comb. At-cat-roll (see quot.), probably so 
called from the shape of the ‘cat’ in the game. 
a8ag Forsy boc. /. Anglia, Ait-cat-roll, a Vellied 
roller for land; ..going in the furrow, and the roller acting 
on the sloping surface of the ridge on each side. 

Kit-cat? (kitkat). Also 8-9 kit-kat.  [f. 
Ail (= Christopher) Ca/ or Calling, the keeper 
of the pie-honse in Shire Lane, by Temple Bar, 
where the club originally met.] 

L. atirib. with C/ub:; A club of Whig politicians 
and men of letters founded in the reign of James II. 

1705 Itearnr. Collect, 6 Dec. (O.H.S.) 1. 116 The Kit 
Cat Club came to have it’s Name from one Christopher 
Catling, (Nofe, a Pudding Pye man.) 1710 Acc. Tom 
Whig 31 Your Kit-Cat Clubs, Calfs-Head Clubs, Junto’s, 
and other infernal Cabals. 18ax (¢¢#éc) Portrait and Memoirs 
of the Celebrated Persons composing the Kit-Ca1 Club. 
18ag Lyti0on Devereux wu. vi, That evening we were 
engaged at the Kit-Cat Club. 

b. adso/. in same sense. 

1704 Faction Displ. 15, 1 am the founder of your lov'd Kit- 
Kat, A Club that gave Directicn to the Slate. 1719 D’Urrey 
Wills V\. 349 The Kit Cat, and the ‘Yoasters, Did never care 
a lig 1749 Firtowwe Yom Jones w. ii, Thou mayest 
remember each bright Churchill of the gallaxy, and all the 
toasts of the Kit-cal. 

attrib.c 1705 Duackmore Poem Aitcat Club, Hence did 
th’ Assembly's Title first arise, And Kit-Cat Wits spring 
first from Kit-Cat’s Dyes. 

e. A member ol this elub. 

1704 faction Disfl, 14 Vosters, Kit-Kals, Divines, Buffoons 
and Wits. 1722 Many Astete Ang. after Wit Ded., To lhe 
miost Illustrious Society of the Nit-Cate 1883 //arpcr's 
Alay. July 181 2 The Kit-Kats were the greatest gentlemen 
of the day. : 

2. altrib, with size, portrait, etc.: A partieular 
size of portrait, less than half length, but including 
the hands, 

Said to have been so called because the dining-room of the 
club at Barn Elms was hung with portraits of he members 
and was too low fur half-size portraits. 

1754 A. Daemmonxp 7rauzv. i. 31 There is..a kit-cat size 
of St. Ignatius holding a crucifix. 1778 PENNANT Fours in 
Wades (1883) 1. 15 Here is another picture. .a kit-cat length 
of Sir Roger Mostyn, 1875 Miss Bravpon Strange World 
11. i. 4 It was a kit-kat picture of a lad in undress uniform, 

b. adso/. in same sense. 

1890 Matone Dryden 534 note, The canvas fora Kit-kat 
is thirty-six inches long, and twenty-cight wide. 1840 
Polytechnic Jrul. V1 322 ‘Vhe portraits .. will be of the 
pr -portion of what is termed a Kil-Kat. ~ 1).C. Murray 
Zearts\.92 All the portraits in the Shire Hall are Kit-cais, 

e. fig. 

1803 /idin. Rew. 11. 427 As Virgil did with his verses, 
leaving some half lengths, others kit-cat. 1822 CoLeripce 
Lett., Convers., etc. 11 144, 1 destroyed the Kil-cat or bust 
at least of the Ietler I had meant to have sent you. 


Kitchen (kitféen), sd. Forms: a. 1 eycene, 
kycenie, cicen(e; 3 kyechen, (4-5 -yne), 3-4 
kichene, (3 7 -ine, 7 -en), 4-3 kychene, 5 -en, 
-ing, -o(u)n, 3-6 -ynfe, 6 kytchyn(e, -ine, 
-en, kitchyn e,-ine, kitschine, chit-, citchen), 
6- kitchen, (6-8 -in,-ing,7 -ein). 8. 3 ku-, 3-4 
cuchene(#); 5 cochyn(e, 5-6 kochyn. . 4-5 
kechene, -ine, -yne, 4-7 -ing, 5 -yune, 5-6-yn, 
-en, 6 -in, (4-5 keitch-, keiching; ketchyne, 
chechyn). [OE. crcene wk. fem. =OLG. *kukina 
(MDu. coken’e, kockene, kuekeue, Du, kenkew ; 
MLG. Lokene, LG. kohke 2, 26k; hence Wa. hokker, 
also dial. Loken, Sw. kok), OHG. chuhhina (MHG. 
hiiche(u, kuchen, G. Ruiche, and obs. or dial. £zch, 
kuch’ e):—vulg. L. cucita, cocina, var. of coguina, 
f. coguére to Cook. Of the ME. forins, thoze in y, 
7 were orig. midland and north.; those in u 
southern and esp. s.w., with 77 = OE. y; those in e 
partly Kentish with ¢ for OE. y, partly north. and 
mid]. with e widened from 2.} j 

I. 1. That room or part ofa house in which food 
is cooked; a place htted with the apparatus for 
cooking. Clerk of the Kitchen: see CLERK sd. 6. 

a. c1ooo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker_ 283/12 Coguina, 
cycene. ¢z000 -Exrric Hom. 11. 166 Pa _wurpon hi da 
anlicnysse inn to heora kycenan. c10g0 Suppl. El fric's 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiillcker 184/11 Coguina, uel culina, cicen. 
¢ 1275 Lay, 3316 We habbep cocus to cwecche to kichene. 
¢1300 Havclok 936 He bar il in, A[l} him one to tbe kichin. 
€1380 Wyctir Sern. Sel. Wks, 1. 215 Sum men ben proude 
in her herte..of hise kycchynes. 1450 Nolls Parlt. V. 
192/1 John Hardewyk Clerk of oure Kecbou, William 


KITCHEN. 


Pecke Clerk of oure Spicerye. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
xxxii. (Arb.) 90 Therwyth the wulf was had to kychen and 
his lyuer taken out. 1552 Hutoets.v., All kindes of meat 
dressed tn the kitchen. 1616 SurFe. & Marku. Constry 
Farme 3 The first foundation of a good House must he the 
Kitchin. 1656 Finett For. Amébass. 168 Giving him a 
lodging to lye in and no Kitching to dress his meate in. 
1728 Newton Chronol. Amended v. 337 Kitchins to bake 
and boil the Sacrifices for the People. 1832 G. Downes Lett. 
Cont. Countries 1 189 The dishes were conveyed from the 
kitchen by a kind of windlass, erected in the dining-hall. 

B. cx1205 Lay. 24602 Pas bzorn ba sunde from ktuchene. 
atzzg Ancr. R. 214 He stiked euer ide celere, oder ide 
kuchene, ¢1380 ,WWets. Flom. (Vernon MS.) in Herrig's 
Archiv LVI. 26c Vre Cuchene schaltou make clene. ¢ 1450 
Bk. Curtasye 44in Babees Bh., Spare brede or wyne..To thy 
messe of kochyn be sett in sale. /dcd. 553 The clerke of the 
cochyn shalle alle pyng breue. 

y- 13. Coer de L. 3429 Fro kechene com the fyrste course. 
¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx.(Theodera) 430 Nedful thing to be 
keching. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon x. 253 Mawzgys 
-. went to the kechyn for to haste the mete. 1562 WINSET 
Wks. 1888 1. 11 Mair cure had of the keching nor of the queir. 

b. jig. ‘chiefly with ref. tothe stomach.) + Zhe 
worms’ kitchen, the grave (obs.). 

¢1470 Henrvson Alor, Fab. vin. (Preach. Swallow) xlv, 
The bodie to the wormes keitching go, The saule to fire. 
1994 1. B. Lal’ rimaud. Fr. Acad. u. Vo Rdr., The stomacke 
.. being as it were the kitchin of the body. 1651 Burton 
Anat. Mel. t. i. u. iv. 17 “‘Vhe Ventricle or Stomack..the 
Kitchin (as it were) of the first concoction. 1806 A. Hunter 
Culina ted. 3) 11 The Stomach is the kitchen that prepares 
our discordant food. 

e. Allusively, with reference to the furnishing 
of supplies for the kitchen. 

1sst Apr. Hamitton Catech. (1882) 99 That the giffar of 
that benefice may get in the laif to thaine self and thair 
keching. 1562 Wain3zet Cert. Vractates Wks. 1888 1. 8 
Approprying the Kirk landis ..to zour awin kechingis. 
1677 W. Hucnes Man of Sin in. iv. 132 Purgatory makes 
the Popes Kitching hot, and his inferior Clergies too. 

td. Culinary art; cooking. Obs. rare. 

13.. K. Atts. 4933(4917] (MS. Laud) Flesshe hij eten Raw 
& hoot Wipouten kycchen. 

e. The culinary department ; = CUISINE. 

1679 Gentlem. Calling x. 80 Cookery is become a very 
mysterious ‘I’rade, the Kitchin has almostas many Intricacies 
as the Schools. 1752 Cursterr. Left. (1792) Il]. 274 The 
Germankitchenis..execrable,and the Frenchdelicious; how- 
ever never commend the French kitchen at a German table. 


+2. A utensil in which food is prepared. a. Name 
in New England fora Dutch oven. b. Sc. A tca- 


um. Ods. 

1782 Sir J. Sinctair Obs. Scot. Dial, 171 A kitchen, 
@ tea-urn, or vase. 1828 WresteR, Arfchen, a utensil for 
Toasting meat; as,atin kitchen. 1858 Ramsay Nein. v. 
(1870) 118 The kitchen [tea-urn] is just coming in. 

3. (Formerly also £ztcher meat.) Food from the 
kitchen; hencc, any kind of food (as meat, fish, etc.), 
eaten with bread or thc like, as a relish; by exten- 
sion, anything eaten with bread, potatoes, porridge, 
or other staple fare to render it more palatable or 
more easily eaten. Thus butter or cheese is ‘kitchen’ 
to bare bread, milk is ‘kitchen’ to porridge. Chiefly 
Se. and north. [r. (= Welsh endlyr.’ 

14.. Sir Beues (MS. C.) 96/1917 And seruyd hym..of the 
kechyne metys fyne. 1596 Datrvapce tr. Lesfte’s Hist. 
Scot. 1.91 A serie smal portione of kitschine meit, buttir, 
milke, or cheis. 1721 Ketty S.of. Prov. 127 Hunger is 
good kitchen ineat. ‘ 

1535 Srewart Crom, Scot. 1. 81 Herbis grene and frutt.. 
And quhilis milk.. Without kitching or ony kynd of kaill. 
1562 Turner //erbad 1. Lvj b, The most part vse Basil and 
eate it with oyle and gare sauce for a sowle or kitchen. 
1567 Eurt AMar's [louseh. Bk. in Chalmers Alary (1318) 
1. 178 Kiching to the violaris; Item, ij quarteris of 
muttoun ; ij powterie; with potagis, and fische [eic.]. 1795 
Statist. Acc. Scotl. XV. 401 The cottagers .. have nut 
always what is called kitchen, that is, milk or beer, to 
their meals, /Aid. XV1. 39 Salt herrings too made great 
part of their kitchen (efsovtzus), a word that here signifies 
whatever gives a relish to bread or porridge. 1862 /fislep's 
Prov. Scot. 41 Putter to butter’s nae kitchen. 1886STEVEN- 
SON Atduapped xxiii. 227 We were glad to get the meat 
and never fashed for kitchen. Jfod. Se. Prov. Hunger is 
the best kitchen. 

4. Ina smelting-furnace: sec quot. 

1881 Raymono J/fning Gloss. Laboratory, the space 
between the fire and flue-biidges of a reverberatory furnace 
in which the work is perforined ; also called tbe kitchen. 

II, attrib. and Comb, 

5. Simple aftrzd. Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with, a kitchen. 

a. With names of persons, denoting esp. those 
employed in a kitchen, as Aitchen-artist, -boy, 
-clerh, -drudge, -girl, -lass, Malkin, -man, -page, 
-slave, -slut, -trull, -vestal, -woman. 

21661 Hotypay Yuvenal 235 The great Roman “kitchin- 
artist Apicius. 1470-85 Matory irthur vu. ix, Why 
folowest thou me thou *kechyn boye? 1588 J. Upatt 
Diotrephes (Arb.\ 11 He tooke me up as if I had bin but 
a kitchin boye. 1712 ArsutHNnot John Bull ui. vi, Frog, 
that was my father’s kitchin-boy, he pretend to meddle with 
iny estate! ¢ 1380 Wvceuir Sed. Jks, IN. 277 Stiwardis, or 
*kechene clerkis. 1615 J. SterueNs Satyr. Ess. Avijb, 
Make him judge, Betwixt rare beauties and a *kitchin- 
drudge. 1700 W. Kixnc Transactionecr 8 Every * Kitchen 
Girl about the Town knows Jamaica Pepper. 1826 Gatt 
Lainés i. (E.D. D., Jenny Clatterpans, the *kitchen-lass, 
answers the summons. 1607 SHaks. Cor. ut. i. 224 The 
“Kitchin Malkin pinnes Her richest Lockram ‘bout her 
reechie necke. 1849 I. Taytor Loyola & Fes. 11857) 187 He 
would be *kitchenman. 1470-35 M story Arthurvi.v, Torne 


az 


ageyn bawdy *kechyn page. 1530 TinoaLe Answ, Alore1. iv. 
Wks. II]. 88 The kitchen-page, turning the spit. 1538 Bae 
Thre Lawes 381 Where are these vyllen knaues, The deuyls 
owne “kychyn slaves? 1859G. Merenity 2. Fevercd 393 He 
got among them *kitchen sluts. 1611 SHaks. Cyd. v. v.17 
Our bragges Were crak‘d of *Kitchen-Trulles. 1590 — Com. 
Err. iv. iv. 78 The *kitchin vestall scorn’d you. 1861 Mrs, 
Carryce Leté. II]. 77 The Welsh housemaid, whom I have 
decided to make *kitchen-woman. 

b. With terms denoting the building containing 
the kttchen, its parts or surroundings, etc., as 
hitchen-building, -chimney, -court, -door, -gutter, 
-hatch, -hearth, -lum \Sc.), -yari. 

1886 Wittis & CLrarK Cambridge 111. 553 The *kitchen- 
building of S. John’s College. 1711 SHAFTESR. Charac. 
(1737) III. 219 Who took the *kitchin-chimney and dripping- 
pan for their delight. 1634 Raixnow Ladony (1635) 24 Let 
all the..heards..lay downe their life at his *kitching doore. 
1848 THackeray Van. Fair xxxii, A knock might have been 
heard at the kitchen door. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 274/1 
*Kychyne gotere, a/uctum. 1750 Carte Ast. Eng. 11. 64 
A poor Irish scholar.. begging some relief at the *Kitchen- 
hatch. 1790 Laws Harvard Coll. 40 The Waiters shall 
take the victuals at the kitchen-hatch, and carry the same 
to the several tables. a1800 Cowrrr tr. Bourne's Cricket 2 
Little inmate full of mirth, Chirping on my *kitchen bearth. 
1819 Scott Bride of Lamm. xi, The tbunner’s come right 
down the *kitchen-lumm. 

ec. With names of utensils, articles of furniture, 
ete., belonging to the kitchen, as &rtchen-board, 
-hotler, -chair, -clock, -dresser, -fire, -furniture, 
-goots, -grate, -implement, -jack, -foker, -range, 
-stove, -table, -utenstl, -vessel, -ware. 

1ssz_ Hutoet, *Kytchen bourdes, or instrumentes per- 
teyninge tothekytchen, wagrda. 1853 Hicktr tr. Aristoph. 
(1887) I. 188 A hole in the *kitchen-boiler. 1847 C. Brox7E 
F. Eyre xviii, In its place stood a deal table and a *kitchen 
chair. 1856 Emerson Ang. Traits, hace Wks. (Bohn) II. 
24 The *kitchen-clock is more convenient than sidereal 
time. @ 1643 SuckLinc Poents (1646) 12 No *Kitching fire, 
Nor eating flame. 1726 Swirt Gulliver un. iv, The *kitchen 
grate, the prodigious pots and kettles [etc.]. 1807 SoutHry 
Esprietla’s Lett. (1808) 1. 158 ‘ook me into his kitchen..to 
show me whathecalled the *kitchen-range. 1738 F. Moorr 
Trav. 1.17(Jod.) Likea turtle onits back upon the *kitchen 
table of an alderman. 1596 Dat.rvoecr tr. Lestre'’s Hist. 
Scot. 1. 94 Pottis, panis, and vthir *kitchine veshels. 1722 
De Foe Plague (1884) 188 Some *Kitchin-ware for ordering 
their Food. 

da. With products or requisites of the kitchen, 
as kitchen-brewts, -fare, -grease, -herb, -lee. 

1872 TENNvSON Gareth & Lynette 760 All The *kitchen 
hrewis that was ever supt. @1715 WycnHertey Bill of Fare 
Posth. Wks. 1728 1. 175 But with him on his * Kitchen-Fare 
to fall. 1823 J. Bapcock Dam. Antusem. 149 Tallow, 
vegetable oils, or *kitchen grease. 1638 Forn Fancies v. ii, 
To thrust my head into a brazen tub of *kitchen-lee. 

e. With abstract sbs., as &ilchen-apherism, 
-commentary ,-invention, -science, -similitude, -skill, 
-term, -vassalage. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. x. (1686) 30 Culinary 
prescriptions and *Kitchin Aphorisins. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. \. 197 We., Studie *kitchin com- 
mentaries, as mnch as any good science, 1731 SHAFTESB. 
Charac. (1737) Il. 423 You wou'd be apt..to have less 
appetite, the more you..descended into the *kitchin-science. 
1605 CAmneNn New. (1636) 17 We first taught the French 
all their *Kitchen-skill. 1872 Tennyson Gareth & Lynette 
156 Thro’ villain *kitchen-vassalage. 

6. Objective and locative, as Aitchen-haunter, 
plunderer; kitchen-bred adj. 

1647-8 Wooo Life 15 Feb. (O. H.S.) I. 140 Those greedie 
dogs and kitchin-haunters, who noint their chops every 
night with greese. 1676 Marvews i/r. Smirke Wks. 1875 
IV. 83 He is a meer Kitchin-plunderer, and attacks but the 
haggage. 1775 SHERINAN Rivas u.i, You little, impertinent, 
insolent, kitchen-bred {etc.]. : 


7. Special Combs.: +kitchen-bob (Bos! 9), 
a wood-louse or myriapod ; + kitchen-cordial = 
KITCHEN-PHYSIC; tkitchen-gain = K1TCHEN-FEE; 
+kitchen-garth, -ground, a kitchen-garden ; 
kitchen-Latin, inferior Latin, dog-Latin; kitchen 
meat: see sense 3; }tkitchen-medicine = 
KITCHEN-PHysic; kitchen-parlour, a room serv- 
ing both as kitchen and parlour; kitchen-plot = 
hitchen-ground; kitchen-pokerness xozce-wd., 
a stiffness like that of akitchen-poker; +kitchen- 
tillage, vegetables for the kitchen; + kitchen- 
trade, a set of kitchen-utensils. Also KitcHEN- 


FEE, -GARDEN, etc. 

1610 Guituim Heraldry ut. xvii. (1660) 210 *Kitchin bobs, 
which being touched gather themselves round like a Ball. 
1597-8 Br. Hate Sat. u. iv. 31 If nor a dram of treacle 
sovereign, .. Nor *kitchen cordials can it remedy, Certes 
his time is come. 1589 Greene Jfenaphon (Arb.) 86 Thy 
sweat vpon thy face dooth oft appeare, Like to my mothers 
fat and *Kitchin gaine. 1520 in Laing Charters (1899) 82 
A gardyne, called..the *kitchengarthe. 1712 J. JAMEs tr. 
Le Blond’s Gardening 3 These make the Perfection of the 
Art of Gardening. .to consist in a *Kitchen-Ground. 38.. 
CartyLe Mise., Boswell's Johnson (1872) 1V. 129 Some 
Benedictine priests, to talk *kitchen-latin with. — 1737 
GrirFith Jones Lett. to Alrs. Bevan 526, I .. Incline to 
try *Kitchin Medicines with stricter Rules of liveing. 1848 
THACKERAY Ian. Fair xxvi, Her mother .. dived down to 
the lower regions of the house to a sort of *kitchen-parlour. 
1843 Ht. Martineau Hilt & Valley 50 Another portion of 
his garden was half *kitchen-plot. 1836-9 Dickens S24. 
Boz, Watkins Tottle (1839) 460 He..had a clean-cravatish 
formality of manner, and *kitchen-pokerness of carriage. 
1669 WorLioceE Syst. Agric. (1681) 45 They are sowen.. in 
tbe Spring with other the like *Kitchen-Tillage. 1693 
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KITCHEN-MAID. 


Drvrpen Fuvenal x. (1697) 250 Pans, Cans, and..a whole 

*Kitchin Trade. 

Hence Ki'tchendom, Kitchenful; Ki‘tchen- 
ward adv. 

1859 W. Cottins QO. of Hearts (1875) 50 A whole kitchenful 
of people. 1872 Tennyson Gareth & Lynette 1044 Our 
good King Who lent me thee, the flower of kitchendom. 
1876 Lanter Clover 28 in Poents, And, kitchenward, the 
rattling bucket plumps Souse down the well. 

Kitchen (ki'tfén), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

l. ta. frans. To entertain in the kitchen, to 
furnish with kitchen-fare. Obs. rare—'. 

1590 SHaks. Cow. Err. v.i. 415 There is a fat friend at your 
masters house, That kitchin‘d me for you to day at dinner. 

b. ‘uxtr. To do the work of the kitchen, to cook. 

1893 A/onth Apr. 522 The indefatigable Brother .. was 
kitchening under difficulties. 

2. Sc. trans. ‘To serve as ‘kitchen’ or relish for 
(see prec. 3); to give a relish to, to render palat- 
able, to season. 

1721 Ramsay Poet's IVish iti, | can be well content To eat 
my bannock on the bent, And kitchen ‘t wi’ fresb air. 1786 
Burns Scotch Drink vii, His wee drap parritch or his 
bread, Thou kitchens fine. 1835-40 J. M. Witson T7ales 
Borders (1851) XX. 205, 1 kitchened my loaf..with a penny- 
worth of butter. 1855 LivincstoneE Zasubesf 271 There is 
an unpleasant sensation of wanting what the Scotch know 
by the word kitchen, oyov. We made the fat kitchen 
the lean. 

b. Sc. To use sparingly as ‘kitchen’ with food; 
to make (a thing) go far; to husband carefully. 

1787 in Grose Prov. Gloss. 1825-80 in JAMIESON. 

Hence Ki‘tehening v6/. s6., cooking, cookery. 

1883 Athenzum 11 Aug. 172 Crying out for old books, 
and good kitthening, and good manners. 

+ Ki-tchenary, a. Oés. rare—'. In 7 -inary. 
[f. KitcHEeN 56. + -aRy.] Of, or resembling that 
of, a kitchen; culinary. 

1662 J. CHANDLER Ian Helsmont’s Oriat. 180 The Schooles 
do understand that there isin tbe heart a kindled, Kitchinary 
and smoakie fire. 

Kitchener (kittfénoz).  [f. as prec. + -Er}.] 

1. One employed in a kitchen; esf. in a monastery, 
he who had charge of the kitchen. 

c1440 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton AMS. 53 Penance sall be 
kychynnere. 1614 .Vottingham Rec. 1V. 319 To the black 
gard the kitchinners vs. 1820 Scott A/onast. xv, Two 
most tmportant officers of the convent, the kitchener and 
refectioner. 1884 19f/% Cent. Jan. 110 Capons, eggs, salmon, 
eels, herrings, &c...passed to the account of the kitchener. 

2. A cooking-range fitted with various appliances 
such as ovens, plate-warmers, water-heaters, etc. 

1851 Catal, Exhrb. Class 22, No. 38 This kitchener or 
cooking grate is remarkable for economy in fuel. 1867 Civit 
Serv. Gaz.29 June 402/1 Improved London-made Kitcheners. 
1884 Health E.xhit. Catal, 68/1 Patent Kitchener with two 
low ovens, boiler, gas hob, &c. 


Kitchen-fee. [See Fre sd.28. So called as 
being a perquisite of the cook.] The fat which 
drips from meat in roasting ; skimmings of fat ; 
dripping. 

1485 /nv. in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 371, ij petre et 
iiij Ib. de kychyn fee, vijd. 1560 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 
147 In tallowe, kytchynfye and butterr, x*. 1614 MARKHAM 
Cheap Husb, it. xxiii. (1668) 79 Anoint the place with Tarr, 
‘Turpentine, and Kitchin-fee, mixt together. 1824 Scotr 
St, Ronaxn's ii, Vhe diet-loaf, raised wi’ my ain fresh butter 
..and no wi greasy kitchen-fee. 


Kitchen-garden. 
1. A garden in which fruit and vegetables for the 


table arc grown. Also aétrz6, 

1580 Hottysano Treas. Fr. Tong, lardin a herbes & 
arbres, a kitchin garden. 1629 Parkinson Paradisus 
Terrestr. title-p., With a Kitchen garden of all manner of 
herbes, rootes, & frnites for meate or sause. 1793 Trans. 
Soe. Arts (ed. 2) V. 45 Dutch Turneps, sowed on beds in 
my Kitchen garden. 1884 J. Hatton in Harper's Mag. 
July 234/2 There is a kitchen-garden with. asparagus beds 
and potato-patches. 

attrib. 1664 Evetys Kal. Hort. (1729) 193 Kitchen- 
Garden Herbs may now be planted as Parsley, Spinage, 
Onions, Leeks. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 3 
A Garden... fill'd with Kitchen-Garden Stuff. 

2. A kindergarten tn which house-work, esp. 


kitchen-work, is taught. U.S. /ocal. 

1893 in Barrows’ Part. Relig. U1. 1483 Kindergartens, 
kitchengartens, and nightschools..are among the methods 
employed. 

Hence Kitchen-ga’rdener, -ga‘rdening. 

1766 Exticx Loudon LV. 191 The upper part is occupied 
as a warehouse by fruiterers and kitchen-gardeners, 1822- 

Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 643 It was not. till tbe 
eginning of the sixteenth century that any great progress 
was made in the art of kitchen-gardening in our country. 
1893 Daily News 26 Jan. 5/5 ‘ Kitchen-gardening’ is the 
curious name bestowed upon their labours by the ladies of 
an American city, who teach a class of poor children to sew, 
cook, dust, sweep, make beds, and wash clothes. 

+ Ki-tehenist. vonce-wd. [See -1st.] One em- 
ployed in a kitchen; a cook. ; 

a1618 Sytvester Tobacco Battered 427 Limeburners, 
Alchymists, Brickmakers, Brewers, Colliers, Kitchenists, 


Kitchen-knave. @7ch. A scullion. 

©1440 Promp. Parv.274/1 Kechyneknave, dixa, 1470-85 
Ma ory Arthur vu. vil, This is but a kechyn knaue that 
was fedde in kynge Arthurs kechyn for almesse. 1872 
Tennyson Gareth & Lynette 395 Grant me to serve For 
meat and drink among thy kitchen-knaves. 

Kitchen-maid. A female servant employed 
in a kitchen, usually under the cook. 


KITCHEN-MIDDEN. 


usso Bate Votaries 1. N iv, The king toke al their wiues, 
otherwise called their kichine maides . and put them all in 
the tewer of London. 1675 Woop Life 31 Mar. Il. 311 
Disinherited .. because debauched and married his kitchin 
maid. 1892 Mrs. Oupuant Cuckoo in Nest WU. xxv. 133 The 
dinner, which an eager kitchen-maid..had the charge of. 


Kitchen-midden (kitfénmi:d’n). [A transl. 
of Da. hyokken- or kikkenmodding: sec KITCHEN 
and Mippen, dung-hill, refuse-heap.] A refusc- 
heap of prehistoric date, consisting chiefly of the 
shells of edible molluses and bones of animals, 
among which are often found stone implemenis 


and other relics of early man. Also fig. and adérrd, 

Snch mounds are especially characteristic of the Danish 
coast,and were first brought into scientific notice by Danish 
archxologists, but they are also found in many other parts 
of the world. 

[1862 Latuam Channel Isé xviii. ed. 2° 415 Just as in 
the Danish hyodkemiddings whole heap» of sliells of the 
edible mollusca have been preserved.] 1863 Lyece A ntig. 
Man xix. 372 Vhe old refuse-heaps, or ’ kitchen-middens’. 
1877 Dawson Orig. World xiv. 311 The accumulation of 
kitchen-midden stuff in the course of the occupancy of 
caverns. 1883 Contemp. Rev. June 788 The mental kitchen 
middens of generations of savages. 

Ki-tchen-phy sic. Amorous. Nourishment 
for an invalid, suitable for ‘ feeding up’. 

1sg2 GREENE U’fst. Courtier in dlarl. Misc. (ed. Park) V. 
406 If I be ill at ease, I take kitchyn physicke, | make my 
wife my doctor, and my garden ny apoticaries shop, 1658 
Sir T. Mayerne’s Archim. Anglo-Gall. Pref. 2 The 1.x- 
cellency of Kiichin-physick, beyond all Gally pots. 1738 
Swier Pol. Conversat, ti. 154 Well, after all, Kitchen: Physic 
is the best Physic, 1853 J. R. W Sy-gone Days 5 Lhe 
Manse. .being the resort of the sick and aged. when in 
want of what the minister's wife termed “kitchen physic’, 

So Kitchen physi'cizn. 

1797 Mrs, A. M. Besxett Beegar Grrl VW. i. 21 The fever 
took its departure, and left Rosa inthe hands of an excellent 
kitchen physician. 

Kitchenry (kitfenri). vave. Also7 kitchinree. 
[f. KrrcHen 5d. +-ny.] 

+1. The body of servants employed in a kitchen. 

1609 Hovtann A mm.-Marcell. xiv. vi. 1z Next unto whom 
goeth the blacke guard and kitchinree[L. atratum coguing 
mintsterium), 1658 W. Saxverson Graphice 26 The Ilall 
with Paintings of Neat-heards, .. Milke-maides Minding 
Cattle, in proper degrees, some other also, of Kitchenry, 

+2. ‘The art of cooking, cookery. Oés. 

1610 Houtanp Camden's Brit 1, 430 Vhose .. who beeing 
deinty toothed are iudicious clerkes in Kitcheniie. 

3. Kitchen-utensils. 1890 in Cent. Dict, 


Ki-‘tchen-stuff. 1. 

1. Material used in cooking; requisites for the 
kitchen, esf. vegetables. 

1606 Str G. Goosvcappe wm ii. in Bullen O. P77. (1884) HII. 
52 To sooth their pallats with choyce kitchin-stuff. ¢1710 
Cec Fiennes Diary (1888) 299) Another Garden for Kitchen 
Stuff. 1744 (¢ftée) Adam's Luxury and Eve's Cookery .. 
Containing... Receipts for Dressing all sorts of Kitchen-Stuff, 

2. The refuse or waste products of the kitchen ; 
Spec. dripping, kitchen-fee. 

1577 B. Gooce /Teresbach's Husd (1586) 904 All those that 
smell of grease orkitchingstuffe. 1583 StunBes duat. Abus. 
Ni. (1882) 49 They make them {candles} of all kind of kitchen 
stuffe, and other stinking baggage. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 
1. 537 When they want Oil, they make use of Kitchin-stuff, 
1719 D'Ureey Pills (1872) Vi. 125 Come Maids bring out 
your Kitchen.stuff, Old Rags, or Women’s lair. 1836-9 
Dickens S&. Bos v. (1349) 43/2 Shops for the purchase of 
tags, bones, old iron, and kitchen-stuff. 

b. fig. Of persons or things, conlempluous. 

1637 Hevwooo Rovall King in. Wks, 1874 VL 46 Where 
be those kitchinstuffes here, shall we have ng attendants? 
1654 Vitvain heol. Treat, Suppl. 216 (They] scorn the 
book of Homilies as most cours contemptible Kitchin-stuf. 
1754 Warsurton Ld. Bolinebroke's Philos. (R.), Would you 
easily believe his lordship could pride himself in cooking up 
this old kitchin-stuff? 

3. atirib, and Comb, 

1603 DEKKER IVonderfull Veare F ij, All the way he went, 
was mote greazie than a kitchin stuffe-wifes basket. 1 
Mippveton 7'rick to Catch Old One i. iv, Thou Kitchen- 
stuff-drab of beggary, roguery. &c. 168: W. Ropertson 
Phyraseol. Gen, (1693) 789 A kitchin-stuff-wench. 

Kitchen-wench. arch. A girl employed in 
the kitchen, a kitchen-maid. corlempleuous. 

1590 Suaks. Cow. Err. tn. ii. 96 She's the kitchin wench, 
& al grease, 1678 Otway Friendship in F. u.i, Chloris 
dwindles intoa Kitchen-Wench. 1840 Barua /agol Leg, 
The Ghost, His wife would..stiike with all her night, As 
fast_as kitchen-wenches strike a light. 

Kitcheny (kitféni), a. rare. [f KircHen sé. 
+-Y.] Of or pertaining to the kitchen. 

1874 Mrs. Witney He Girls v. 100 A specialty .. hers 
was a very womanly .. mot to say kitcheny one. 

Kitchin, obs. var. of KincHIN. 

Kite (kait), 54. Forms: 1 cyta, 4 kete, kijt, 
kuytte, 4-5 kuyte, 4-7 kyte, (6 kight, -e, kyght, 
Sc. kyt), 5- kite. [OE. cla (:—*kitjon-); no 
related word appears in the cognate languages.] 

1. A bird of prey of the family Fa/conide and 
subfamily Afi/vinw, having long wings, tail usually 
forked, and no tooth in the bill. a. ovzg, and esp. 
the common European species Altluus tclinus 
(AL. regalis, M. vulgaris), also distinctively called 
fork-latled Kite, Royal Kite, or (from its reddish- 
brown general colour) Red Ate, and Glede, formerly 
common in England, but now very rare. 


718 


725 Corpus Gloss. 333 Butio, cyta. 13.. A. Als. 3048 
Nultow never late ne skete A goshauk maken of a kete. 
¢1386 Cuaccer Ands.’s 7. 321 Ther cam a kyte, whil they 
weren so wrothe, And baar awey the boon bitwixe hem 
bothe. c¢1450 £4. Hawkyng in Kel, Ant. I. 298 Draw 
hym oute of the mewe and put him in a grove, in a crowys 
neste, other inakuytes. 1539 Voxstatt Sexo. Palo Sun. 
(1823, 74 Their carkases there to lye to be deuoured b 
kytes & crowex 1593 Suaks. 2 //en. 17, 11. i. 249 Wert 
not all one,an emptie Eagle wert set, To gnaid the Chicken 
from a hungry Kyie. 1663 Cowrry Verses & £s5., Ole 
Lilerty vi. To kites and meaner Birds he leaves the mangled 
Prey. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) F 141 The kite generally 
breeds in large forests, or wooded mountamous countztes. 
1828 Scort F. AV. Perth xix, Wer car for bad news was as 
sharp as a kite’s scent for carrion. 1870 Morris £arthly 
Par UL. it. 301 With wide wing ‘Lhe fork-tatled restless kite 
sailed over her, Ilushing the twitter of the litinets near. 

b. Applied weth qualifying words to other 
species of the genus, or of the subfamily A/z/vine. 

Arabian K., JWilews xeyftiacus; Australian or 
Square-tailed K., /. tsurns (Lopiorctima isura); 
Black K., A/. ater of southern Europe and northeimn 
Africa: Black winged K, “lauus czrudeus of northern 
Afaca; Brahminy K., Hadfastur tndus of Uindustan; 
Indian or Pariah K., Ali/eus govinds : Mississippi K , 
Ietinia mississipprensis; Pearl or White-tailed K, 
Elanus leucurus of N Ameria; Swallow tailed K., 
Flanotdes forficatus of N. Ameria. 

Also locally applied or misapplied), with or without quali- 
fication, to birds bel ging to other divisions of /-alcoutd.e, 
as the Buzzard (Bald K.), Ilen-harner, and Kestrel. 

1611 Cotcr., Sutart, a Buzzard, or Baldkite. ¢ 1813 
[see Brauwiner a} 1843 Varrece fot Birds 1. 72 Vhe 
Swallow tatled Kate..is only an occasional vistior to this 


country. 1847 Leicrnuarnt Jrad x. 321 We had to giard 
it by turns, from a host of square-tailed kites (i/:/ous 
fsurnus), 1893 NEw1os Dict. Birds 441 There is a second 


European species. the Milous migrans ot M. ater of inost 
authors, smaller in size. .. In sonte diane this iy much com- 
moner than the red Kate. 

2. fig A person who preys upon others, a rapa- 
cious person; a sharper; also more indefinitely as 
a term of reproach or delestation 

1553 Unrate Avyster D.v v Arb.) 83 Roister Doister 
that doughtie ke. 1599 Snaks d/en. 17, 1. 1. 8o Feich 
forth the Lazar Kite of Cressids kivde, Doll Teare-sheete. 
1605 — Leart iv. 284 Detested Kite, thou lyest. 1606 — 
Ant, & Clan. xi. &y Ab you Kite. ¢ 1614 Fieiciuer I rt 
sutthon? JJoney 1. i, Maintaining hospitals for kites and 
curs. 1841 Cartvce J/isc.. Gatliie 1372) VI 235 Food for 
learned sei geants and the region kites ! 

3. [From its hovering in the air like the bird.] 
A toy consisting of a light frame, usually of wood, 
with paper or other light thin material stretched 
upon it; mostly in the form of an isosceles triangle 
with a circular arc as base, or a quadrilateral 
symmetrical about the longer diagonal; con- 
structed usually with a tail of some kind for the 
purpose of balancing it) to be own in a strong 
wind by means of a long string attached. 

Kites are also used of special shapes, or with special 
appliances. for various scientific and other purposes, e g. the 
bird-kue used to frighten partridges (see Kits v. 2); ef. 
als» Evectric a. 2b, quot. 1893 here, and coinbs. in 9b. 

1664 Butcer f/ud us. int 414 Asa Boy one night Did flie 
his Tarsel of a Kite, The strangest long-wingd Hawk that 
flies. 1672 Marvece Ach. Transfp.1 58 He may make a 
great Vaper-kite of his own Letter of &50 pages. 1789 
Mrs. Prozzt Journ. france, etc. 1 129 Boys flying kites, 
cut square like a diamond. 1827 D. eoueias fud. Field 
Sports 22 A frame-work of split hamboos, resembling the 
frame of a paper kite 1880 Marly News 1 Sept.5 2 The 
kite has been fiercely atuacked as .a mean advantage to 
take of the Lirds{partridges]. 1898 If esto Gaz 8 Mar. 10/1 
Our own War Office have intimated that they are not prepared 
..to make further trials with kites for military purposes. 

fig. 1781 Bell's Poets \. Life Ning p_ xxiii, Some of the 
political kites which flew about at that time, 

b. Jo fly (or send up a kile (fig.): to try ‘how 
the wind blows’, i.e. in what direction affairs are 
tending. (See also 4.) 

1831 Patmerston in Sir H. Lytton Bulwer Zi (1871) IT. 
65 Charles John [King of Sweden] flew a kite at us for the 
Garter the other day, but without success, ; 

4. Commercial slang. (\NVith jocular allusion to 
a paper kite, sense 3.) A bill of exchange, or 
negotiable instrument, not representing any actual 
transaction, but used for raising money on credit ; 
an accommodation bill. A person thus raising 
money is said to fly a kite: see Fy vl 5a. 

1805 Sforting Mag. XXV. 290 Flying a kite in Treland is 
a metaphorical phrase for raising money on accommodation 
bills. 22827 Mar. Eocewortn Love § Lav t.i, Here's bills 
plinty .. but even the kites, which I can fly as well as any 
man, won't raise the wind for me now. 1859 Aiddles & 
Jokes 98 Plunkett .. used to say there was this difference 
between boys’ kites and men's kites—that* with boys the 
wind raised the kites, but with men the kites raised the 
wind. 1894 J. C. Jearrreson Bh. Recoll. J}. v 84 ‘The 
wretched piece of paper, with my autograph upon it. But 
no harm came to me from the little kite f 

5. Naut. (pl.) A name for the highest sails of 


a ship, which are set only in a light wind. Also 
Sy ing- kites. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits i. 33 Our good master keeps 
his kites up to the last moment, studding-sails alow and 
aloft. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word.6k., Flying-kites, the very 
lofty sails. which are only set in fine weather, such as sky- 
sails, royal studding-sails, and all above them. 1875 Beo- 
ForD Sailor's Pocket Bk. iv. (ed. 2) go When the glass falls 
low, Prepare for a blow; When it rises high, Let all your 
kites fly. 


KITE’S-FOOT. 


6. Local name of a fish, the Brill. 

1836 Yarrete Srit. Fishes 1b. 241 The Kite of the Devon. 
shire and Cornish coasts isthe same as the Drill. 1884 Day 
Brit Fishes Vt. 16, 


7. Name for a variety of the Almond Tumbler 
pigeon, having black plumage with the inner webs 
of the quill feathers passing into red or yellow. 

1867 Teceimnigr Pieeons xi. 118 Kites, though seldom 
regarded as exhibition birds are exceecdinely valuable as 


breeding stock. . An Almond and a Kite will often produce 
an Almond and a Nite in each nest. 


8. Geom. A quadiilateial figure symmetiical 
about one diagonal (from its resemblance 1o the 
form of a toy kite, sense 3); also called Detoip. 

1893 in FUNK. 

9. alirtd. and Comb. a. in sense 1, as kile-and- 
crow, kite-colour; -coloured adj.; kite-eagle, name 
for Neopus (ctinatus) malayensis, an East Indian 
hawk; kite-faleon, a hawk of the genus /aza. 
having a crested head and two leeth in the beak ; 
kite-fish, a species of purnard; tkite-key error. 
kit-key), a name for the ‘key’ or fiuit of the ash- 
tree; kite-tailed a., having a long tail like that 
of a kite, as the dvle-tarled widgeon, a species of 
duck (Dafila acuta) tound in Flonda; +kite-wolf, 
rendering of Gr ixtivos (properly ‘a kite’, also 
a kind of woif.  b. in sense 3, as kile expert; 
kile flier, -flying (also in sense 4); dile-shaped 
adj ; kite-balloon, a balloon with a long string 
or Wire attached, used for scientific or other pur- 
poses; kite-photograph, a photograph taken by 
means of a camera attached to a kite or kite- 
balloon; kite-tail al/rib., in kite-tatl plug, name 
for an obstetric dressing made with pledycts of lint 
or gauze affixed at intervals to a string or tape, 
like the pieces of paper in the tail of a kite; kite- 
track (see quot.). 

1887 Academy 7 elny 3rg/t *Kite-and-crow struggles of 
Swabian and Wiirtemberzer. 1898 Heston Gaz 8 Mar. 
1o-r The German iniluary authorities are expemnienting 
with *kite-Lalloons 1682 Load Gaz. No 1738/4 Stolen cr 
Strayed ... two Mares, one of a“Kitecolour 1702 /did 
No 3814/4 A large Sandy or Kite-colour Grey Gelding. 
1676 bid No 1992/4 A _*Kite-coloured Roan Nag. 1883 
Cassels Nat, Iitst WY 283 The “Kite Eagle ts about 
thirty inches in length, 2898 Jest. Gaz. & Mar. 10/1 
“Kite experts, who. ave Luilding up an art .. destined to 
be of the greatest utiliy to science and warfare. 1684 


Littteton Lat Dyict., The “Kite fish, A/rfous prsetis 1896 
Daily News 1 Dec 8/5 Franklin's experiences as a scientific 


*kite-fAlyer. 1827 DD Jounson Jud Fietd Sports 168 This... 
man spent..his time in.. pigeon flying or paper “kite 
flying 1834 Bia kw Alag. XXXVI 5.0/2 Some accomino- 


dating assuciate in the noble art and mystery of ’ kite- 
flying . 1578 Lyte Dodocns vi.Ixx 743 The huskes or fruue 
thereof [the Ash] are called in shoppes Lingua ants, and 
Lingua passerina: in English, ‘Kytekayes. 1620 VENNER 
Via Kecta 165¢\ 136 Ash keys, conimonly called Kite keys 
of the Ash. 1656 Buttoxar Eng Eapos. Nitkates. the 
fruit of the ashen tree 1897 Dasly News 4 Nov 6 4A view 
of the City Hall New York, with a portion of Lewer 
Broadway and adjacent streets.. what 15 called ‘a ‘kite 
photogtaph 1828 lytier Z/ist. Scot. 11864 1. 32x The 
*kite-shaped shield of the Normans. 1896 A d//Autt’s Syst. 
Aled 1 439 For supporting the uterus and packing round 
the cervix several of these rolls are attached to the one 
string, forming the *‘kite-tail plug 1893 Oud/ny (U.S) 
XXII g7 ‘2 A “kite track [for racing) consists of two stretches 
of one-third of a mile each, with a connecting curve of one- 
third of a mile. 1607 Torsert Four Beasts (1038) 570 
One of them hath a back of a silver colour, ..this is /etsaus 
canus. a gray “Kite wolf. 

Kite, v. [f prec. sb.] 

1. znir To fly, soar, or move through the air, 
with a gliding motion lke that of a kite; also, fg. 
of a person. codlog. 

1863 Le Fasvu é/o. ¢y Churehyard \\. 6 He has been 
*kining alloverthe town. 1894 J. J. Astor Journ other 
Worlds. it 145 Whenever a large mass seemed dangerously 
near the glass, they..sent it kiting among its fellows. 

b. “vans. To cause to fly high like a paper kite. 

1865 E. Burritt Walk Land's End 379 We pulled in our 
kited fancies soaring so high. 1868 Busuxect Serm. Lir. 
Subj 62 We are going .. to be kited or aerially floated 
no more. ‘ : : 

2. To terrify grouse or partridges by flying a 
paper kite, shaped like a hawk, over their haunts, so 
as to make them lie close till the guns come near. 

1880 Daily News: Sept. 5/2 The practices known as driving 
and kiting. 

3. Commercial slang. a intr. To' fly a kite’: 
see Kite 56.4. b. /vans. To convert into a ‘kite’ 
or accommodation bill. 

186g Weester. Aife, v. #. (Literally, to ly a 2ite) To 
raise money, or sustain one’s credit, hy the use of mercantile 
paper which is fictitious. 1901 Dundve Advertiser 10 Jan. 
6/2 It seemed..as if every one in London who had a six- 
pence to purcha-e a stamp had ‘kited’ paper with my 
signature forged to it. 

Kite, obs. f. Cut v.; var. Kyte, belly. 

+ Kitekin. Ods. [f. Kitsd.4 or killy =4illen + 
-KIN.] = CaTRIN. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. \xvii_ 743 A Chatton, Kitekin, or 
Catteken. 


Kite’s-foot, kitefoot. 
+1. Name of some herb. Odés. 
1s8o Hottysanp 7reas. Fr. Tong, Pied de milan,..an 


KIT-FOX. 


herbe called kitesfvote. 
in Puiitips. ‘ 

2. Name of a variety of tobacco, from its colour. 

[1688 J. Crayton in PAil. Trans, XVII. 943 Aranoko 
Tobacco, whose Scent is not much minded, their .. aim 
being .. to procure it a bright Kite’s-foot colour.] 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 544 The kitefoot tobacco. 

Kitesoll: sce Kirrisou. 

Kit-fox. [perh. from Kir s/.3, in reference to 
itssmallsize.] A small fox Vulpes velox), peculiar 
to North-western America, scarcely half the size of 
the common fox, of a prevailing yellowish grey 
colour, with a black-tipped tail; tbe American 
corsak or swift-fox. Also, by ellipsis, 47/7. 

1812 J. Cutter Tufogr. Descr. Ohio 139 The Christenoes 
..traffic in beaver, otter, lynx, ..small fox or kitts, dressed 
elk. and moose deer skins. 1815 Lewis & Crarke Trav, 
xxiv. If1. 29 The kit-fox orsmiallred fox of the plains. 1829 
Ricuarnson Janna Bor. Amer. 1. 98 It has long been 
known to the Hudson Day fur-traders, its skins forming a 
Portion of their annual exports, under the name of £it foxes. 

Kith (kip), s6. Forms: 1 eyppo, eyp’p, 2 cep, 
chep, 3-4 cuppe, (4 cupphe, kuppe, cuth , 4 
keppe, kippe, kip, kyp, (kypthe, kitth, -e, 
kiyth, kuith, kuythe, kygth, kid, kidh), 4~5 
kithe, kythe, (kyght, -e, 5 kyghth, kide), 4-6 
kyth, 4- kith. 8. 6-7 kiffe, 6-S kif. [OEF. 
cy00, cyd, earlicr cyddu =OHG. chundida:—OTent. 
*hunpipa, abstr. sb. from *kenuf- known, OE, czid, 
CoutH. In ME. the z 22) forms were s. w., the 
e forms Kentisb.] 

+1. Knowledge, acquaintance with something; 
knowledge communicated, information. Odés. 

cgoo tr. Beda's //ist. v. xxiili.], Of minre sylfre cybpe. 
¢1000 Ait.eric /fom, 1. 396 Pe nane cydde to Gode na:fdon. 
a1go0 Sir Perc, 1281 So kyndly takes he that kyth, That 
up he rose and went hym wyth. ¢1450 KeA Aunt. I. 308 
Spare no3th an hauke yf he lye in thy kyth, 

+2. Knowledge how to behave; rules of eti- 


quette. Obs. 

61350 P72. Palerne 331 Whanne pou komest to kourt 
among pe kete lordes, & knowest alle pe kupbes pat to 
kourt langes. ¢1470 Gol. & Gaw. 320 The king cumly in 
kith, couerit with croune. 1804 Tarras Poems 32 (Jam.) 
3ut nature, thy feature, An’ mien o' various kythe. 

+3. The country or place that is known or 
familiar; one’s native land, home; hence gev. 


country, region, quarter. Ods. 

¢888 K. Acerep Soeth, xxvii. § 4 Piet hi on heora agenre 
cypbe calne weg magen. /bid. xxxiil. § 4 Pas wateres 
aznu cypison eorpan, a1175 Cott Hom, 231 Pa sende se 
king his zerndraches of fif ceden to alle his underpeoden, 
lébid. 235 \sent of fif cheden. ¢ 1205 Lay. 2435 Guendoleine 
he sende into hire fader londe,..into hire cudde. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 5432 (Cott.) Diightin pan was our eldies wit, 
He mon yow bring in to your kyth ]Gert kid}.  /érd. 9074 
(Cott.) Far wail i fle In vneuth kygth (/azrf kip} fra bis 
cuntre. 1362 Lanct. 7. Pd. A. 1. 197 He hedde beo lord 
of bat lond.. And eke kyng of bat cubbe. %a 1400 Morte 
Arth. 3997 Pe kyng .. kayres furthe with be cors in kyghte 
bare he lenges. ©1440 Vork Alyst. xviii. 91 Us most flee 
Owte of oure kyth where we are knowyn. 1513 Douctas 
AEneis sili. 59 Sers and inquyr..of this kith quhair standis 
the cheif citee. - 

+4. The persons who are known or familiar, taken 
collectively ; one’s friends, fellow-countrymen, or 
neighbours; acquaintance; in later use sometimes 
conlused with 47”: see 5. Obs. or arch. exc. as in 5. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp Luke it. 44 His..hine sohton betux his 
magas & his cudan [Lindisf cudo, Kushw. cyddo}. | ¢ 1325 
Metr. How, 108 Thai him soht Imang thair kith," ¢1330 
R. Brunne Chrov. Wace (Rolls) 8433 Pe men of kuythe bat 
he wel knewe, Pat he wyste were gode and trewe. ¢1615 
W. Browse Vung. Willie 4 Old Wernock (R.), My near 
kith, 1825 Brockett, Auth, acquaintance. .. Not obsolete 
as stated in Todd’s John. 1848 Lytton Harold un. iti, 
High persons of his own kith. . 

5. Phr. Avdh and kin : orig. Country and kinsfolk 
(see 3); in later use, Acquaintance and kinsfolk, 
one’s fricnds and relatives; in mod. use often taken 
merely as a pleonastic phrase for Kinsfolk, relatives, 
family connexions, (Kormerly sometimes corrupted 
to kif and kin.) 

a. 1377 Lanct. /”. /°. B. xv. 497 How riztwis men.. Fer fro 
kitth and fro kynne yuel yclothed 3eden. a 1400 Octouian 
1822 I-dryue Ywas,..From ken and kyghth. ¢1450 .S¢. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 23 Of saynt cuthbert kyth and kynne, 
1570 Levins Manip. 130/36 Kith or kin, eoguatio. 1794 
Burns ‘Ay Laty's gown" ii, My lady's white, my lady's 
red, And kith and kin o Cassillis’ blude. 1824 Byron Fuan 
xv. xxxi, Daughters, brothers, sisters, kith or kin. 1872 

Brack Adv. Phaeton viii, 1f any extra bit of comfort or 
kindness is wanted for their own kith and kin. 

B. 1573 Tusser // sd. (1878) 22 For kiffe nor for kin. 1584 
3 Ladies Lond. t. in Hazl. Dedstey V1. 250 They forsake... 
prince, country, teligion, kiff and kin. 1620 Mipp.eton 
Chaste Maid Ww. i. 86 A mayd that's neither kiffe nor kin 
tome. 1719 D'Urrey Pills 1V. 151 Vo visit Kiff and Kin. 

1851 Mas. Browninc Casa Guidi Wind. 1. 888 Mark 
the natural kiths and kins Of circumstance and office. 1861 
Max Mutcrer Seé, Lang. iv.156 That Greek and Latin were 
of the same kith and kin as the language of the black 
inhabitants of India. ’ 
+Kith, v. Oss. Forms: 3 cussen, (Orm.) kip- 
penn, 4kuppe(n, keppe. [Early ME. caddev (1), 
repr. an OE, *cjddan, f. cy\0, Kirn sb.]  ¢rans. 
To make friendly or familiar; ref. to become 
acquainted, or associate oneself (with) ; to greet 
each other as friends or familiar acquaintances. 


1611 in Cotcr. s.v. Milan. 1706 


| 


i) 


¢1200 Trin. Coll, ITou. 45 Wille we..mid swiche weldede 
cudden us wid alre kingene king. ¢ 1200 Ormin 16979 Patt 
be wipb Crist i sunnderrrun Himm awihht haffde kippedd. 
¢1350 Will, Palerne 1011 Pan eiber hent oper hastely in 
armes, And wib kene kosses kupped hemi to-gidere. /did. 
4964 Whan pei samen mette, Witb clipping and kissing to 
kebbe hem to-gadere. : 

Kithe, kythe (koiS), 7. Now Sc. and north. 
dial, Forms: see below. [Com. Teut.: OE. cydax 
(ME, ciipen, kyfen, kipen, kefen) = OF ris. ketha, 
keda, OS. kfidian; MLG. Aunden, MDu. conden, 
(Du. (ver)honden), £. *kundian = OHG. chundian, 
chunden (MIG. kunden, kiinden, G. ktinden), ON, 
kynna, Goth. *humpjan (cf. gasvikunpjan):—OTeut. 
*kunpjan, f. kunp-, known, Couru.] 

A, Iustration of Forms. 

l. Pres. t. a. 1 cydu, cyde, 1-2 kyde, kype, 
3-5 kype, kipe, 4-9 kythe, kithe, (4 kip, kyeth, 
4-6 kith, 4-8 kyth, 5-6 kyith, 6 keyth, kaithe); 
3rd pers. sing. I eyp, 2-3kyp, 3cip, kip. 8. 2-4 
cupe, kupe, cuipe, 4-5 cuype, kuype, kuipe, 
(4 couth); 31d pers. sing. 3 cup. +. 4 kepe, 
kethe, keth. 

ae. ¢c825 Vesp. Psalter xiix.|l.) 7 Ic cydu de Szxtte god 
god din ic eam. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxviii. 10 Farad 
and cydad minum gebropruin. ¢1160 Hatton Gosf. (ibid.), 
Fared and kyded mine 3ebrodre. ¢1200 777. Coll. Hon. 
s9 Pat he cid on alle wise. /Ufd. 139 To kiden cristes to 
cume. a1300 Cursor A/. 1216; Nathing wald yee to me 
kyth |v. xx. kife, kip]. /¢7d. 22737 His come to kyeta, 
¢1385 Cuaucer 1..G. W. 912 Thisbe, I schal a-non it kythe, 
61475 Rauf Coil:car 107 Kyith | am cumniin hame. 1486 
Bk. St. Albans E vijb, That he wolde hyin kith. 1530 
Lyxpesay Zest. Papyngo 128 To keyth hir craftynes. 1573 
Satir. Poems Reform. x\i. 34 Vhair ioukers durst not kyith 
thair cure. 1594 Batted! Balrinuess in Scot. Poems 16th C. 
II. 349 Giue he into this countrie kaithe |~z17¢ blaithe]. 

B. 1175 Lamb, Hom. 109 His leoman him cupad pet he 
ne bid quic longe. ¢1200 Trin. Coll. How. 181 Dat child.. 
cud mid his wope. a 1240 Lafsong in Cott. Hon. 215 Cuid 
in me hwat is inilce. 1297 K. Grouc. (Rolls) 2963 Cubeb 
noube pat 3e beb men [v.77 Kithe, Cuybe). ¢1320 Cast. 
Love 590 Pat so muche love hi kutpe wolde. 1377 Lanct. 
P. PZB. v. 181, I couth ]z.™ kibe] it in owre cloistre 
pat al owre couent wote it 

y. €1315 Snoxzuam 7 God hborwe miracles kebeb hit, 
Jbid. 20 Yo kepen ous hiis ryche. ¢1330 Arth. & A/erd. 
2131 Merlin..bad him orpedliche he schuld kethe [rime 
dethe], ¢1375 Se. Leg Saints vii. (Jacobus minor) 387 
For-pi pi crafte pu keth one me, And waryse myn Infyrmyte. 

2. la. t. a, 1 eySde, 1-2 eydde, 2, 4-5 kydde, 
3-6 kidde, (3-4 kidd), 4-5 kydd’e, kyd, 4-6 
kid, (5-6 kyde); 4 kiped, -id, kyped, (4-6 -it, 
-yt, -yd), 4- kythed, kithed. £8. 2-4 cudde, 
3-4 kudde, 4kud. y. 3-5 kedde, 4 Sc. kethit. 

a. agoo Cynewuir Crist 65 [Hi] Cyddon cristes gebyrd. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. viii. 33 Da hyrdas .. cyddon [¢ 1160 
Jlatton Gosp. kydden) ealle pas bing. a1175 Cott. Hom. 
227 Se zengel..cydde hyre pat godes sune sceolde beon 
acenned of hire. ¢ 1250 Gen. & £.r. 1394 Rebecca. .kidd it 
to hire broder. ¢1330 R. Pruxne Chron. (1810) 281 Pe 
werre bigan, and kid it socouth. ¢1350 Wl. Palerue 5287 
Pe..messangers..kiped here arnd. 1387 Trevisa //igden 
(Rolls) 1V. 411 He turned to and kydde |v. x. kudde] al the 
myght of his wicche craft. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. If. 
100 The giit wonder and muiraclis that tha kid. 1560 
Rottann Crt. Venus 1.790 Sen 3e on me befoir kyde sic 
kindnes. 1637-so Row Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 438 
He kythed such great gifts. 

B. c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 35 Pe engel cudde be herdes.. 
pat be helende was..iboren, 1297 R Grovwc. | Rolls) 2379 
Pere he kudde wat he was. 1387 Kudde [see a]. 

y.¢1200 AJoral Ode 193 (Trin. MS.) Muchel luue he us 
kedde. ¢1330 Arth. & Aler/. 3910 Thai kedden her noble 
might. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xii. | Mathias) 232 pat kethit 
wele pat he was meke. ¢ 1460 Laun/fal 580 Gyfre kedde 
he was good at nede. 4 

3. fa. pple. a. 1 sejeyped, 4 i-kid, (kide, 
keid), 4-5 y-kyd, y-kidde, kyd, kydd(e, kidd(e, 
kid, 5 y-kydde, y-kid, kyde, (kyth, 6 kyith) ; 
4-9 kythed, kithed, 5-6 -it, 6 -yd, kyithit. 6. 
3 ikudd, 3-5 kud, 4-5 icud, ikud, ykud. 
y. 4 ked, 5 kedd“e. 

a. cgootr. Bea's Hist.v. xvii. [xix.} (1890) 460 Eallra heora 
dome was cyped, ft etc. c1o0o -Ecrric Saints’ Lives 
1v. 348 Pet heo nzwfre on hire life gecyded wzre. a@1300 
Cursor Al, 6609 It sal be kydd [v. ». kidd]. ¢1300 Hazelok 
1060 It was loude kid. 1387 ‘Trevisa A/igden (Rolls) VIL. 
393 He hadde y-kyd [v. vr. kidde, ykud, kydde] his wood- 
nesse. ¢1460 /’ol., Rel. §& L. Pocms 254 Cowbe ykid in 
euery cost. ¢1470 Harpinc Chron. xxxtx. xil, Vnto no 
manne was it kyde [rze hid]. 1528 Lyxpesay The Drenie 
1050 Dame Fortune..hes lairglie kyith on the hir cure. 
aiszg SkeLton Poems agst, Garnesche 8 What, have ye 
kythyd yowaknyght? 1567 Gude 6 Godlie B. (S.T. S.) 46 
Christ hes vs kyithit greit conforting. 1640 R. Battie 
Cauterb. Self-convict. 33 Wheeto the faction hath not 
kythed too passionate a love, : : 

B. a 1225 Yuliana 24 Hit were sone iseid pe keiser ant 
ikudd to be kinge. 1297 R. Guovc. (Rolls) 1328 He mizte 
abbe..ikud me loue. 1387 Ykud [see a}. 

y._¢ 1430 Syr Tryam. 1386 But they be kedd. 

B. Signification. 

1. ¢rans. To make known. +a. To make known 

in words; to announce, proclaim, declare, tell. 


(With sémple obj. or obj. clause.) Obs. 

¢ 7285 Corpus Gloss. 1150 /rtimandum, to cydenne. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. John xvii. 26 Ic him cydde dinne naman & gyt 
wylle cyban. ¢1175 Lamb, Honz. 117 Pat bu .. mine speche 
heom cude. c1200 Ormin 632 He comm dun wibp Godess 
word, To kipenn itt onn eorpe. ¢1330 Kixg of Tars 341 
Heore sorwe couthe no mon kitbe. ¢ 1450 Hottanp //owlat 


KITHING. 


235 Confess cleir can I nocht, nor kyth all the cass. 1530 
Patsor. 599/1, 1 kythe, I shewe or declare a thyng, as he 
kytheth from whence I am (Lydgate), ye desonstre. ‘This 
terme is nat vsed in comen spetche. 

b. To make known by action, appearance, etc.; 
to manifest, show, prove, demonstrate, indicate. 
(With szmple ob7., 067. clause, or ob7. and compl.) 
Also ref. 

61175 Lamb. (ont. 99 Elches monnes weorc cudad | printed 
cudan] hwile ga-t hine wissad. a 1300 Cursor M. 13983 
Iesus .. mani a-pert meracle did, Quar-wit to mankind he 
him kid. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer Z.G. Hi. Prol. 492 Sche kytheth 
what she is. ¢1460 7owneley Alyst.i. 45 Trees to florish 
& frute furth bryng, Thare kynde that it bekyd. 1515 Scot. 
Field in Chetham Alise. (1836) 11. Introd. p. xii, He kidde 
himselfe no coward. 1640-1 Kurkcudbr War.Comm, Min. 
Bk. (1855) 156 ‘hey bothe. did kythe thameselfies enemeis 
to the gude caus. a1734 Woprow Sel. Biogr. (1845) 1. 
too (E. D. D.) He began to kyth his sickness the first of 
March. 1785 Burxs //ad/owee iii, Their faces blythe, fu’ 
sweetly kythe Hearts leal, an’ warm, an kin. ]1822 Scott 
Nigel v, It would have kythed Cellini mad, bad he never 
done ony thing else out of the gate.] 

ce. To make manifest to the sight, to show, 
exhibit, discover; ve/7. to show oneself, appear. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 5098 Wanne pe relikes of halwen 
yfounde were and ykud. @ 1300 Cursor Af 13095 Hu lang 
sibe Sal he him hide and not kibe. ¢ 1330 Arth. & Alerl, 
3869 The other no might ben y-kidde Behinden hem that 
werren y-hidde. 1508 Dunear /ua Mariit Wemen 433 
As the new mone..Kythis quhilis her cleir face, through 
cluddis of sable. 1594 Jas. V) Let. Q. £érz. 13 Apr. in 
Tytler A/ést. Scot. (1864) 1V 216 Ever plainliest kything 
himself where greatest confluence of people was. 1846 
Drummonp Aluckomachy 63 (E.D.D.) When the moon 
begoud to keck From Thetis’ rim and kythe her disk. 

2. inir. for reff. To show oneself or itself, come 
fortb to sigbt; to manifest or display itself; to 
become known; to appear. 

1300 Cursor Af. 4276 (Cott.) Luken luue at be end wil 
kith. /déd, 11416 (Gott.) Pe last pis stern it kid. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 1.18 Vhe langer ay the better it did 
kyth. 1585 Pafers Yas Carmichael in Wodrow Soc. 
Alise. 430 Our true humility shall appear, and the fruit of 
our forming to that work kythe. ¢1635 W. Scot Afol. 
Narrat. (Wodrow Soc.) 60 ‘They were insisting with his 
Majesty to kythe in action against the forfaulted Earles. 
1821 Gatt Anz. Parish xii. (1895) 83 A kindly spirit, which 
would sometimes kythe in actions of charity. 1822 Blackw. 
Mag. X11. 309 In what colours other ladies intended to 
kithe before Majesty. 1829 Hoca séi¢. XXV. 750 ‘The 
evening star kithed likeagem. 1862 in //islop's Prov. Scot. 
108 If you loe me, let it kythe. ; ’ 

b. with compl. ‘To show oneself or itself in somc 
specified aspect; to appear, seem, or prove to be. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Caron. (1810) 240 With Leulyn gan he 
kith to be pe kynges traytour. 1513 Dovctas 2xels 1. vi. 
167 Hir habeit fell down couering to hir feit, And..ane 
verray god did hir kith. 1865 .S¢. A/ety. Ps. xviii. 26 Pure to 
the pure, froward thou kythst Unto the froward wight. 
1637-50 Row “ist. Airk (1842) 169 Such as hes kythed 
favourers of the forefeited rebells, @ 1639 SpoTtiswoop //1s¢, 
Ch, Scot. 1. (1677) 89 Nor did any kithe so foolish as the 
Priests. ]1818 Scott //rt. Alidl xii, It kytbes bright to 
the ee, because all is dark around it.] 

+3. trans. Toexhibit, display, or manifest prac- 
tically (a feeling, quality, capacity, etc.) ; hence, 
to exercise, practise, perform, do. Oés. 

Beowzulf 2695 Andlongne eorl ellen cydan. ¢ 1175 Lamb, 
Hom. 153 Mildheortnesse God kudde monne. 1297 R.Giouc. 
(Rolls) 1297 Per hii kudde hor prowesse.  ¢1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 132 Warre on him gan he kithe. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) WU. 341 He kydde his tyrauntyse on_his 
gestes. ¢1440 Fork A/yst. x1. 149. 1 thauke youe of pis 
kyndinesse 3e kydde me. 1500-20 Dunpar /’oeuts xxviii. 37 
In erd 3e kyth sic mirakillis heir, 1613 W. Browne Sheph. 
Pipe i.{1869) 187 Your bountee on mekythe. 1641 R. Batre 
Parall. of Liturgy with Mass-¢k. 77 None of all the 
reformed Churches have kythed more zeale against Images. 
1724 in Ramsay Jea-¢. A/ise. (1733) II. 164 Well can my 
Jocky kyth His love and courtesy. , 

+4. To acknowledge, confess, own; to recognize. 
(With s7mple ob7. or 067. and compl.) Obs. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 32 /Elcne..pe me cyd beforan 
mannun, ic cyde hyne beforan minum fader |c¢ 1160 ation 
Gosp. kyd, ic kyde]. 13.. Z. &. Addit, P. B. 1368 Vche duk 
..Schulde com to his court to kype hym for lege. ¢1374 
Cuaucer Axed. & Arc. 231 He..his trouthe me had iplyght, 
For everentore hys lady me to kythe. ¢1425 Wyntoun 
Cron. vi. vi. 16 Nane persayvyd hyr woman Bot all kythyd 
hyr as man. 1570 Levins J/anp. 152/3 Kythe, acknow- 
ledge, agnosceré. 1613 Jackson Creed 1. vili. § 1 That the 
cons of Isaac and Ishiael..should kithe each other witb as 
little scruple as if they were full cousin germans. 

5. La. pple. kid, kyd, i-kyd, etc. Made known, 
declared; hence, Known, well known, famed, 
renowned; with compl, Well-known as .., ac- 


knowledged to be... (See also Kip ff/. a.) 

a1228 Ancr. R. 64 Heo.. wolde .. sone beon mit te wise 
icud [v. 7. cuddet, icuddet] and icnowen. 1297 R. GLove. 
(Rolls) 1929 Seint eleine ys moder pat wis was wide ikud 
Jv. rr. ykud, kydde, kud]. ¢ 1350 itd. Palerne 110 Komen 
was he of kun pat kud was ful nobul. 1380 Sir Feri, 
274 In many a lond my name ys kud aboute. ¢ 1386 
Cuacucer Merch. T. 6y9 That ye nat discouere me; For I 
am deed, if that this thyng be kyd. ¢ 1450 Hottann How- 
lat 504 Throwout Cristindome kid War the deidis that he 
did, 1486 Bé. St. Albans E iv, The Robuckeas hit is weele 
kyde At holyrode day he gooth to Ryde. 

Kithing, kything (kei*din), 047. sd. [f- prec. 
+-ING1.] 

1. The action of the verb K1THE, KYTHE; a making 


known, telling, showing, manifestation, etc. 
@ 1300 Cursor M.11656 Forth pair wai pai went... Wit-vien 


KITHLESS. 


kithing of ani man, 1591 R. Bruce. Sera. (1843) 215 “Vhe 
inanner or form of the Kything of the Sign. 1823 Gatt 
Gilhatze i. (E. D. D.), His abundant hair. .was also clouded 
and streaked with the kithings of the cranreuch of age. 

+2. Acquaintance, recognition ; also concr., Ac- 
quaintance, kith. O/s. 

1300 Cursor A/. 4817 Cuth [7. 7. cowde) pai wit him na 
kything tak, And vncuthli to fam he spak. /é/¢d. 11080 All 
mad pai mirth at his bering, Fader and moder and pair 
kything. 

Kithless (ki-plés), a. [f. Kirn sé. + -Less.] 
Without kith or acquaintances; having no one 
whom one knows. (Cf. Kinvess.) 

¢1750 in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) V1. cxxxiv, 250 
No thanks to them [Cromwell's Judges] kithless loons} 
1862 /iues 27 Mar. 8/4 The kithless outcasts of every 
country. 1887 Faryeon Iragedy Featherstone 1.1. i. 6 Ie 
was alone in the world, kinless and kithless. 

+ Kithly, a/v. Obs. Forms: 3 Orm. kippeli3, 
3-4 kithh. [f. Kiru sé. + -ty*. Perh. distinet 
formations, (OE. gecjdelic ‘ manifest’, in Bosw.- 
Toller is an error for gecyndeltc natural.) ]} 

1. Familiarly. 

€ 1200 Ormin 16532 Ne lietenn kibpeliz wibp hemm. 

2. Inaway that is known or manifest; manifestly. 

@ 1300 Cursor M4. 22742 His oper cnming sal he scau kithhi 
til bis werld. ; 

Kitish ‘kaitif.a. [f. Kite sd. + -1s1.) 
sembling or of the nature of a kite; greedy. 

15865 W. Aptixcton Golden Asse (1833) 131, F could not 
escape the kitish eyes of the old woman. 1567 VuRneRviLk 
alunsw. Wom, to hir Louer Epitaphs, etc. 32 All your 
nuiners More agree ynto the Kytish kinde. 1608 I. Moxton 
Mreamb, Encounter Pref. 3 ts not your Delence.. a Kitish 
Doue? 

Kitist (koictist). vonce-wud.  [f. Kite sé. + -Ist.] 
One skilled in flying kites. 

1844 P. Parley’s Ann. V. 313 The great kitist turned to 
the boys who held her .. alleging .. that they held her too 
tight. 

+ Kit-key: see dite-dey s.v. Kite 5d, 9. 

Kitling (kittlijy). Now dvaé. Forms: 3 kite- 
ling, 4 keetlyng. 5 kytylyng, eytlyng, 5 6 
kytling, -lyng ec, 6 kytlyn, kitlyng, -linge, Sv. 
-lyne, 6-7 ketlyng, -ling, 6-9 kitlin, -ling, 
kittling, 7-9 -lin, 8 Sc. -len. [Commonly iden- 
tied with ON. ketdling-r, ketling-r (Norw. kyet- 
fing) kitten, dim. of £p//7 (stem £a//) ; though the 
form of the earliest Ing. instance, and the fact that 
the sense is not confined to ‘young cat’ make 
difficulties. But if froin OI, the form would be 
*cyteling, of which nu explanation appears. ] 

+1. The young of any animal; a cub, a whelp. 

ar3z00 E. E. Psalter Wi. 5 Pe kitelinges of liouns. 1382 
Wyciir Deut, xxxiti. 22 Dan, keetlyng of a lyon. ¢ 1440 
Gest. Rous... Vix. 243 (Marl. MS.) Vhenne saide the sarpent, 
‘Tama beste, and I have her in myn hole kyingis, that I 
have browt forthe’. ¢1450 [see Kittex 1 b, quot. 1495} 
1603 Hortann Plutarch’s Aor. 218 Vhey [sea-weasels or 
sea-dogs] breed their young whelpes or kithings alrve within 
their bellies, and when they list, let thein fo orth, 

2. A young cat. a kitten. Now dal. 

21530 Johan & Tyb (Brandl: 591, 1 haue sene the day 
that pus my cat Hath had ina yere kytlyns eyghtene. 1530 
[see Kittce v.41). 1605 B. Jonson Volpfoue v. xi, Whether 
goe you, now?..to drowne kitlings? 1783 Jounxson Les. to 
Aliss S. Vhra‘e 18 Nov., Bickerstaff..gives .an account of 


Ke- 


his cat. I could tell you as good things of Lily the white 
Kitling. a@ 1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Nitling, a young 


cat. 1894 Crockett Lilac Suntonnet 187 1m ower auld a 
Pussy Bawdrons to learn new tricks 0° sayin’ ‘ miauw ‘to the 
kittlins. ; 

+3. Applied to a person; either = child, off- 
spring (cf. cb, whelp) ; or as resembling or acting 
like a kitten in some way. Oés. 

1541 dberd. Keg. XVA1.(Jam.) Calling of him theif... howris 
geyt, preistis kidyne. 1621 Fretcuer MV ild-Goose Chasew. 
ni, Om, kittlings! What catterwauling’'s here! 1702 De 
Vor Good Advice to Ladtes 84 Come, says the patient Kit- 
ling, Husband come. @1745 Swret W’4s. (1841) EL. 59 Bid 
your mistress go hang herself .. you whore’s killing. 

B. atirrb. or adj. Kesembling a kitten or that 
of akitten; inexperienced; diminutive. 

1604 Mippteton Father Hubbards T, Wks. 1840 V, Like 
an old cunning bowler to fetch in a young ketling gamester. 
1648 Herrick /esfer., Oberon’s Feast, His kitlinzg eyes. 
1689 Puivorotites Grumblet. Crew 3 A new Oath of Allegi- 
ance. .which every Kitling Critic. .takes upon him tocensuie. 

Kitmutgar, var. Knipmurecar. Kitool: see 
Kitrot. Kitoun, obs. f. Kirrex. Kitsoll, 
kittasole: see Kirrisot. 

Kitten (kit’n), 56. Forms: 4 kitoun, ketoun, 
4-5 kyton, 5 kytton, 7- kitten. [ME. app. a. 
AFY, *hiloun, *helnn =O. chittoun, cheton, obs. 
var. of F. chaton kitten. 

The F. form céttown occurs in Gower Mffrour de Tomme 
8221: Teut ensement comme du chitoun, Qi naist sanz vieue 
et sanz resoun.] 

1. The young of the cat; a young cat (not full- 
grown). . 

1377 Lanct. P. Pd. B. Prol. 190 Pere be catte is a kitoun 
be courte is ful elyng. c1g00 Master of Game ix, (MS. 
Digby 182) Pei beer hir kitouns..as ober cattes, saue bei 
haue not but two ketouns at ones. ¢1450 J/erdin 665 He 
caste his net into the water, and drough oute a littil kyton 
as blakke as eny cool. 1596 Snaks. 1 Hew. /V, un. i. 129, 
I had rather be a Kitten, and cry mew, Then one of these 
same Meeter Lallad-mongers. 1776 WHITENEAD Variety 9 
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The Kitten too was comical, She play‘d so oddly with her 
tail. 1852 Miss Muiock Agatha'’s fush.i, Carrying not 
only the real black kitten, but the..allegorical ‘little black 
dog‘ on her shoulder. 

b. /ransf. Applicd to the young of some other 
animals, 

1495 /rcorsa’s Barth, De P. KR. xvi. Ixxiv. W. de W.) 
829) Lhe werell. nouryssheth her kyttons (1/S, Aoddl. (¢ 1450) 
ketelinges} in howses and Lereth them fro place to place. 
1899 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 41/1 Lach beaver-plew of full-grown 
animal or ‘kitten’ etched six to cight dollars overhead. 

e. fig. Applied toa young girl, with implication 
of playtulness or skittishness. 

1894 H. Nisper Bush Girls Rom. 74 After fishing all she 
cou d, artful, artless little kitten that she is. 

2. Short for £itden-moth: see 3. 

1874 Newman Sort, Moths 210 Vhe Alder Kitten. ; 

3. alirrh.anl Comb.,askillendays, face, kitlen-like 
adj.; kitten-hearted a., faint-hearted, timorous; 
kitten-moth, a collector's name for the bombycid 
moth Cerura furcida; also for species of Dicra- 
nura, as DY. bifida poplar-kitten,, D. bicucpis 


(alder-kitten). 

x8zr Crary Ill. Alrustr. 1. 166 The gainesome plays 
That mark’‘d her happy *Kitten-days. 1813 Stefches Char- 
acter (ed. 2) 1.157, 1 see her “kitten face looking about, trying 
to understand what's going forwards. 1832 1. Attwoup 19 
Sept. in £fe ai. (1835) 171 The tame “*kitten-hearted slaves. 
1838 Dickens Nick. Nick. xxiv, Pouncing with “kitten. 
like playfulness upon a stiay soverergn. 31819 SAMOLFILE 
Entom. Useful Comp. 248 Cerura Vinula puss moth, 
Cerura Furcula (kitten moth, 

llence Ki-ttendom, Ki-ttenhood, the state or 
condition of being a kitten. 

1886 Desanr CAthdr Gibeon ww xvii. A man whom they 
[the cats] had known and respected since hittendom. a 1843 
Sortngy Noadesertpis i. 59 Vhou art beautiful as ever cat 
That wanton d in the joy of kittenhoud. : 

Kitten, v. [f pree. sb.] Of a cat: To bring 
fotth kittens; also of some other aimmals: To 
bring forth young, to litter. (str. and /rans.) 
Hence Ki'ttening 2:6/. 56. 

1498 Trevisa'’s Barth. De P. R. xvi Ixxiv. iW. de W) 
cevj/t Theyr opynyon is false .. that wesels conceyue atte 
mouth and kytneth |S. Aod/, whelhip) att the eere. 1597 
Suaks. a f/en. / 0, an. i. 1g If your Mothers Cat had but 
kirten’d, 1824 Miss Mitrorp f'7age Ser. b (1863) 191 Two 
as fine litters of rabbits as ever were kittened. 1859 Mrs. 
Gysxett Nound the Sofa 335 My cat hay kittened, 100. 

Kittenish (kitnif a. [. Warren 56. + -1-11 1.) 
Like a kitten, or that of a kitten; having the 
qnalities or characteris:ics of a kitten; playful. 

1754 Richarvson Grandison (1812) IV. 115 Suchakittenish 
disposition in her. 1844 DiKkens A/art Chuz in, She was 
all girlishness, and pitulness: and wildness, and kittenistr 
buoyancy. 1895 ME. Francis Friese & Fustian 45 Lhe 
kittenish grace of her small slight igure. 

Hence Ki‘ttenishly az. 

1896 Lockr Demagugue & Lady Phayre iii. 22 The little 
blue ribbon... with the bow tied kittenishly under her ear, 

Kittereen (kitor7-n). Also kittar-, kitur-. 
(Ongin unascertained. 

Vhe statement in Gardener's ///sf. Yamaica | 1873) 163, 
that it was named from being made at A’etéering, proves to 
be unfounded ; that in quot. 1880is prob. nut more reliable.] 

Akind of covered vehicle. +a. In West of I-ng., 
A kind of omnibus ods.). b. In West Indies, A 
kind of one-horse chaise or buggy. 

1792 Deser. Nentucky 42 In 1787 were exported Chaises 40, 
Kittareens 10, Sulkeys 7. 1833 (eats Porter Sir £. Seas 
wards Narr. 11.336, | desired Drake to. .hireakittereen 
a sort of one-horse chaise. 1865 R. Hunt /’of. Nomances 
WW", eng. Introd. 14 Within my own memory [born 1807] the 
ordinary means of travelling from Penzance to Plymouth 
was a van called a ‘ kitterine ', and three days were occupied 
in the journey. 1880 J. W. in HH. Corniv. Gloss. s.v., The 
Kit-Tereen was an open car that ran between Penzance and 
‘Truro, set up by Christopher Treen. [Jago adds Kit ‘Treen.] 
1885 Lapy Brassey 7he Trades 224 We .. packed ourselves 
into buggies..the body being in some cases sheltered by a 
movable hood, when they are called ‘ Rittereens *. 

Kitth, -e, obs. forms of Kira. 

+ Kittisol (kictisgl). Ods. Forms: 6-7 quita- 
sole, 7 quita-, quitta-, quittusol; kittasole, 
kittisal, kitesoll, (kippe-sole, kettysol), kit- 
sol(1, 8 kitysol, 8~9 kittisol, (9 ketty-, kettisol). 
{a. Pg. and Sp. guilasol, f. guitar to take away, 
ward off + so/ sun.) A sunshade, parasol, umbrella : 
almost always in reference to the East Indies or 
China ; sfec. a Chinese umbrella made of bamboo 


and oiled paper. 

‘This word survived till lately in the Indian Tariff, but it 
is otherwise long obsolete’ (Vile). 

1588 Parke tr. A/endoza's Hist. China \Hakluyt Soc.) I. 
105 Two quitasoles of silke, and a horse. 1611 Hawkins 
in Purchas Prlgrtus (1625) 1. 217 Of ATttasolvs of state, 
for to shaddow him, there bee twentie [in the treasury 
of Akbar). 1615 R. Cocks Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 1. 28 
‘Yhe China Capt...brought mea present from his brother, 
viz., 1 faire Avtesod/. 1625 Purcnas Pilgrims 1. iv. 559 
Many Canopies, Quittusols and other strange ensignes 
of Maiesty. 1662 Be. Nicnotson Dazids Harp, Vhe 
Lord is thy shade—«szbraculwm—a quittasol upon thy 
right hand. 1687 Let. Crt. Directors in Wheeler J/adras 
in Olden Time (1861) 1. 200(Y.) Vhey [Alderinen of Madras] 
may be allowed to have Kettysols over them, 1698 FRYER 
Acc. E. India & P.\10 A great Attendance with Pageants, 
Mirxhals, and Kitsols. 1706 {Wooden World Dissected 
(1708) 19 [He] believes a Kittisol a nobler Piece of Magni- 
ficence, than a good Table, 1823 Mitsurn Ortent. Comiutt. 
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II. 464 (¥.) Kittisols, large, 2,000 to 3,000. 1875 /adian 
Varif \Y.), Umbrellas, Chinese, of paper, Kettysolls. /drd., 
Chinese paper_Kettisols. .duty 5 per cent. 

Kittiwake (kitiw@k . Forms: 7 cattiwake, 
kittie wark, 8 kettie waike, kittiwaik, (?7/., 
kittawaax, 7- kittiwake, 9 kittywake. [Named 
in imitation of its ery. Early spellings show that 
the last syllable was meant to be (wak).) Any 
sea-gull of the genus A’tssa; esp. (and primarily) 
RK. tridactyla, the common species of the North 
Atlantic and Arctic Oceans, a small gull having 
generally white plumage with black markings on 
the primaries, very long wings, and the hind toe 
very short or ridimentary. Also £idrwake gull. 

1661 Ray Vhree /tino au. in Lankester Bfem. John Kay 
(1846) 155 The other birds whi.h nestle in the Basse are 
these; the scout,..the cattiwake, 1684 Sippacp Scotia 
Mlustr , Nat. Hist. WwW. ti, vi. 20 Avis Avttiwake, ex Laroium 
genere, egregii saporix, = 1698 in Warrender Man hoont 
(1894) 184 Kittie warks, 12. Rost rabets 6. 1744 Preston 
in PA. Trans. XLVI 61 Many Sorts of Wild fowl;..the 
Dunter Goose, .. Solan-Goose,,, Kittiwaiks. etc. 1769 De 
hoes Tour Gt Brit. WN. ast In the mouth of the river Forth 
lie several islands. which abound with Fowl, particuiarly 
those called... Kittawaax. about the size of a Dove. 18977 
W.'Tusisos Moy. Chalienger 1. tii. 179 A few kittiwakes 
followed the ship for the first days after we left Teneriffe. 
r88r RK. Bucuaxan God & the Alan I. 243 Innuinerable 
terns and kittiwake girly were hovermg over the vessel. 

+ Kittle, sé. Ols. rare. [app. shortcned from 
Kitiina.] A kitten. 

1566 Drant fforace, Sat. v. (1567) M, 1 knowe who plaies 
the catte, and howe her ioly hittles mouses. 

Kittle kit’) a. ortg. Sc. aud north. dial. Also 
6 kittil l. [f. Kittie v.!; the use of the simple 
verbal stem as an adjective is unusual.] ‘Ticklish; 
difficult to deal with, requiring great caution or 
skill; tinsafe to meddle with; as to which one may 
easily go wrong or come to grief; risky, precarious, 
‘nee’, delicate. 

1560 [implied in A/ttleness: see below]. 1568 Satir. Vocus 
Reform. xvi, €o Scho wall be kittill of bir dock 1578 /é sd. 
axvib 22 Thow may lir tyne in turning of a tyde; Cast 
weill thy courss, thow hes ane kitthe cwir. 1596 Jas. VI 
Let. to fard Huutley in Spottiswood sist. Ch. Scot. 
(1655) 438 If your conscience be so kittle, as it cannct 
permit you, 1600 in Pitcairn Criwm. Trrals It. 284 My 
brother is*kittle to shoe behind *. and dare not enterprise for 
fear. 2641 esr Farm, bks (Surtees) &o If an ewe bee 
kittle on her yower., or unkinde to her Iambe. 1721 Ramsay 
To Dathouste 22 Vill fiae his kittle post he fa. 1728 — 
Rob. Richy & Sanity 78 Kittle points of law. 1765 A Dickson 
Treat Agric, (ed 2) 232 note, l.very coinmon plowman will 
tell you, that, when the plough-irons are short. his plough 
goes kitth. Dy this he nreans, that it is easily turned aside, 
and is difficult tomanage. 1815 Scots Guy AZ. xxii, ] maun 
ride, to get to the Liddel or it be dark, for your Waste has 
Lut a kitle character. 1818 — //o¢, idl xii, These are 
kittle tines. when the people take the power of life and 
death out of the hands of the rightful magistrate into their 
ain rough grip. 1830 Blackw. AM/ag. XXVIII. 829 Vhe 
kiuler a question is, the mair successfully do you grapple 
wit. x C. Gissos A. Gray xiv, Metaphors are kitthe 
things 10 handle 1876 Geo, Evior Dan. Der. xxv, She is 
kittle cattle to shoe, | think. 1890 Truth 11 Sept 526/2 
Cleopatra isa kittle character for a London theate, unless 
played Ly sonte French actress who has no chazacter to lose. 

Ilence Ki ttleness. 

1560 Kottann Seven Sages 185 Ye may persaue.. Of 
wemen the gret Lrukilnes And of thair kynde the kittilnes. 

Kittle (kit’l), vv.) Now dya/. aud chiefly Se. 
lorms: (1 zé/, sb. kitelung, 4 vd/. sb. kitlynge), 
s kytill, -ylle, (? kitell, ketil,, 6 kyttyl(1, -il, 
kittill, kitill, (37d sing. kytlis, vd/. sh. kitling), 
7-kittle. (ME. Aydy/e, bilpll; cf. late OF. sb. 
Aitelung, ME. kitlynge; cognate with OS. krlrlén 
(MDu. Aztelen, hittelen, ketelen, Du. kittelen, kiele- 
len), OUG, chtzztlin, chuzzilin (MIG. kilzeln, 
hiilz-,mod.G, &ttzeln), ON. Ritla (sw. ktltla); not 
known outside Teutonic, and generally supposed to 
be of onomatopeic origin, with a double form in 
Atl- and kue-, 

The history of the word in English is not clear. The 
verb itself ix not found before the date of the Catholnen, 
1483; and it is now used dialectally from Scotland to East 
Angha. Hence it might, as well as the sb. Ai//yuge in 
Hampole, ¢ 1340, be of Norse origin. But the sb. Asteduug 
occurring once ina late OF. gloss (¢ 1000), naturally snggests 
an OE. sb. *Aite/ian, which could only stand for “cytelian, 
parallel to the OHG. form in céu-. An original OE. 
“citelian = OS. cttiléin, would not have been written with 
2, and would have given Mle, *cAittle. It thus rensains 
unceitain whether £:f¢/e, the date and locality of which are 
consistent with Norse derivation, is of Scandinavian or OE. 
origin.) 

1. trans. To tickle (in physical sense). 

cxooo[see Kittuinc]. 1483 Cath. Ang. 204/2 To kytylle, 
tttillare. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 2635/2 She .. felt hym 
and ketild hyn. 1564 Sir J. Mecvit slew. (Bann. Club 
1327. 120 Sche culd not refrain from putting hir hand tm 
his nek to kittle him. ¢1575 Balfour's Practicks (1734) 
sog Gif. the band quhairwith thay ar bund tuich or kittle 
his sair bak. 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 22 Howa 
man must hug. and dandle, and kittle. .his bed-fellow. 1822 
Gait Steamboat x. 250 Kiuling him in the ribs with 
his fore-finger. a@182z5 Foruy oc. £. Anglia, Nittle, to 
tickle. 1855 Ronixson (Viithy Gloss., To hittle, to uckle. 

b. ¢ransf. Used of actions humorously or ironic- 
ally likened to tickling, as the friction of the strings 
of a fiddle with a bow, a stab with a weapon, ete. 
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1785 Burns To IV. Stimpson v, | kittle up my rustic reed. 
1814 Scott Jaz. xxix, ‘Her ain sell’, replied Callum, 
*could..kittle his quarters wi’ her skene-occle’. 1820 
Blackw. Mag. July 386/1, | wad kittle the purse-proud 
carles under the fifth rib wi’ the bit canld steel. 1824 
scott Redgauntiet Lei. x, The best fitidler that ever 
kittled thairm with horse-hair. 1828 Craven Dial. s.v., ‘Vo 
kittle the fire’, to stir it. 

2. fig. Yo stir with feeling or emotion, usually 
pleasurable; to excite, rouse; to ‘tickle’. 

@ 1340 [see Kittuinc]. 1513 Douctas vets v. xiv. 2 
Glaidnes and confort..Begouth to kittill Eneas thochtfull 
hart. /6j¢. xu. Prol. 229 Quhen new curage kytlis all 
gentill hartis. 1534 Hacker Let. to Hen. VIII in St. 
Papors VII. 556 Able to cawse the Kyng of Denma:k to 
kyttyll Inglonde with out any infrangyng of peace belwix 
the Emperour and Your Hyghnys. 1725 Ramsay Gent. 
Sheph. 1. i, I've gather’d news will kiule your heart wi’ joy. 
1819 Scott Br. Lamm. xiii, He kittles the lugs o’ a silly 
auld wife wi’ useless clavers, 1873 Murvocu Doric Lyre 
97 (E. D. D.) The corn-riggs kittle the farmer's e’e. 

3. To puzzle with a question, a riddle, etc. 

1824 Scott St. Ronan’s xv, To kiitle the clergymen with 
doubtful points ofcontroversy. a183z— in Lockhart’s Scott 
(1839) VII. 195 (To aremark..that he seemed to know some- 
thing of the words of every song... he replied] 1 daresay it 
wad be gay ill to kittle ine in a Scots one at any rate. 

Ki-ttle,v.2 Now Sc. and worth. dial. Also 6 
kyt(t)ell. [perh. a back formation from KITLING : 
but ef. Norw. &ye¢/a, in the same sense.] 

J. = Kitten v. 

1530 Patscr. 599/1 Whan your catte kytelleth, I praye 
hea let me have akytlynge. 1611 Cotcr., Chatonner, 1o 
cittle. ?17.. in Scott Minstr. Scot. Bord. 11.235 (Jam.) 
The hare sall kittle on my hearth stane. 1825 BrocKeTT, 
Autétle, to bring forth kittens, 

2. fig. (intr. and pass.) To be engendered or 

produced ; to come into being. 
1823 Gatt Entatl Il. xxx. 282, 1 would be nane surprised 
if something had kittled between Jamie and a Highland 
lassie. 1824 Scott S?. Roman's ii, Before ony of them were 
horn, or ony sic vapouring fancies kitted in their cracked 
brains, 1827 J. Witson oct. Amr. Wks. 1855 1. 277 The 
cursedest kintra that ever was kittled. 

Kittle, obs. form of Kerrie sé. 

Kittle-pins, ke'ttle-pins, 54. f/. Now 
only da/, [The relation of this to SKITTLE has 
not becn detcrmined.}] Skittles, nine-pins. 

1649 G. Danie Trinarch., Ten. V, clxiii, Quoyts, and 
Keitle-pins. 1649 Sapter Kights Kingd, 43 When shall our 
kittle-pins return again into the Grecian skyttals. 1679 
Trial Langhorn 32, 1 saw him in the Garden with a Lay- 
Lrother at Kittle-pins in the view of all the Colledge. 1801 
Strutt Sports & Past, ur. vil. (1810) 239 Loggatts .. is 
the same which is now called kittle-pins, in which the boys 
often make use of bones instead of wooden pins. 1886 
Extwortuy IV. Somerset Word-tk., Kittle-pins, skittles— 
applied to the pins and not to the game. 

do Ki ttles sé. A/., skittles. 

1697 Ftew Penal Laws 329 If any person. .shall by any 
Fraud. .at.. Kittles.. Win Money. 1719 D'Urrey Prd/s III. 
162 We merrily Play At Irap, and Kettles. 

Kittling, v4/. sd. Sc. and north. dial, [OE. 
hitelung: see KitTLeEv.1] The action of KirtLev.t; 
tickling //7. and _fig.). 

c¢1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiulcker 278/6 Titilatio, kile- 
lung. @1340 HasroLte Psalter ii. 4 Dissayued thurght 
quayntis of pe deuel and kitlynge of paire flesch [A7S. Cold. 
#ton. 10, lf. 4, kitellynge of thaire flesshe]. 1483 Cavh. 
Augl. 204/2 A kytyllynge, (fillacio. 1822 Hocc Perils 
Man I. vi. +34 A kind o' kittling, a sort o’ prinkling in 
iny blood like. 1830 Gatt Lawrre 7. vu. vi. (1349) 330 
Ye'll never laugh or smile At the kittling o’ your knee. 

Kittling, kittlin, obs. forms of KitLine. 

Kittly kitli},«. Sc.and WS. [f. Kitriey.t 
+-Y; cf. Norw. &itlug, Sw. kitlig, LG. kitlich, G. 
hitzlich. For the sense ‘risky’ in the compound 
hittly-benders, cf. KitrLe a.} Easily tickled ; sus- 
ceptible or sensitive to tickling; ticklish; tickly. 

1822 Gat Sfeam-boat vii. 155, 1 was no so kittly as 
she thought, and could tbole her prog. and jokes. 1830 
— Lawrie T. v. ii. (1849) 199 It made tbe very soles of iny 
feet kitily to hear it. 

b. Kittly-benders (also corruptly 4e/tle-de- 
benders), thin ice which bends under one’s weight ; 
the sport of running over this. (U.S. collog.) 

1854 Tnorcau Walden 353 Let us not play at kittly- 
benders. 1872 E. E. Hare How to Do it ili. 46 You will, 
with unfaltcring step, move quickly over the kettlede- 
benders of this broken essay. 

Ki-ttock. Sc. ?Ods. [f. as Kir sd.4 +-ock din] 
A familiar or disrespectful term for a girl or young 
woman; esp. a woman of loose charactcr, a 


wanton ; a mistress. 

¢1470 Henrvson Jor. Fad. ui. (Cock § Fox) xx, He was 
sa lous and sa lecherous: He had. .kittokis ma than sevine. 
¢1538 Lynvesay Against Syde Taillis 108 He did lift ane 
Kitlokis claithis. 1603 /?4i/ofs iv, Ha, ha, quha brocht 
thir kittocks hither The inekill feind resaue the fithir. 1706 
R. Semritye Piper of Nilbarchan in Chambers’ Pop. Hun. 
Scot. Poents (1862) 26 He was convoyer of tbe bride, With 
kittock hinging at his side. . 

Kittree, obs. variant of Kiarry. 

| Kittul, kitool (kit#l), Also 7 kettule, 9 
kettal, (?-ul), kittool. [Cingalese £2/#/.] 

The jaggery palm, Caryota wrens; hence, a strong 
black fibre obtained from the leaf-stalks of this, 


used for making ropes, brushes, etc. 
1681 R. Knox //ist. Ceylor 15 The next Tree is the 
Kettule. It groweth streight, but not so tall or big as 


wel 


a Coker-Nut-Tree. 1857 R. Tomes Aver. in Fapan ii. 47 
Ceylon abounds in..trees of great utility; among which, .. 
there is the kettul-tree, from the sap of which is produced 
a coarse sugar. 1866 Treas. Bot. 647 Aittool, Aittul, a 
Cinghalese name for Caryota urens; also for the strong 
fibre obtained from its leaf-talks. 1884 Pd. Opinion 11 
July 47/1 Ropes made of kitool are used to tether and secure 
wild elephants... Kitool fibre is (used] .. in the manufacture 
of brooms and brushes. 

Kitty! (kiti). Also 6 Sc. kittie. [One of 
the pet forms of the female name Catherine; cf. 
Kare, Katy, Kir sé.4 (Cf. also Curry sé., senses 
2 and 3.)] 

+1. A girl or young woman; a wencli; some- 
times . = A2¢fie wzse//, a woman of loose character. 
(Cf. Kirrock.) Se. Ods. 

1500-20 Dunnar Poems xiv. 76 Sa mony ane Kittie, drest 
vp with goldin chen3e. a@1550 Christis Airke Gr. i, Lhair 
come onr kitteis weschin clene, In thair new kirtillis. 
c1s60 A. Scott Poems (S. T.S.) xxvi. 19, 1 can thame call 
bot kittie wnsellis, "bat takkis sic manerisat thair motheris. 
1572 Lament Lady Scott. 112 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xnxxiii, Bol ai the last, throw filthy speiche and Counsell, 
That scho did heir of sum curst Kiltie vnsell. 

2. Local name for the wren; also £7¢ty-zvrez. 

1825 Brockett, Aitty-wren, or Jeurny-wren, the wren. 
1860 All Vear Round No. 63 295 The male wrens of North 
America. . build ‘cock-nests’. .like the males of our distinct 
kitty-wrens, 1885 Swainson Prov. Nanws Brit. Birds 35 
Wren. .. Familiar names. Kitty, Jenny. 1893 Newton 
Dict. Birds, Kitty, a local nickname of the Wren. 

b. Also prefixed to, or forming part of the local 
names of other birds, as kitty-coot, the moorhen 
(Gallinula chloropus); kitty-needy, the sand- 
piper; kitty-witch = KirriwakeE; also name of 
a small swimming crab, Porcellana plalycheles. 

1850 Zoologist VIII. 2643 mote, ‘ Kittie-needie’ (Aber- 
deenshire]. .the common sanclpiper. 1876 SmiLes Sc. Vatur. 
vii. (ed. 4) 125 The piping of the kittyneedy..the boom of the 
snipe, were often heard at night. 1885 Swainson Prov, 
Names Brit. Birds 178 Moor Hen. .. Kitty coot (Dorset), 

Kitty?. [f. as Kir sé.3+-y.) A kitten; used 
esp.asa pet name. 

1719 D'Urery Pills 11. $2 A pretty young Kitty, She had 
that could Purr. 

Kitty 2. Short for KirtiwakeE. 

1806 R. Forsytn Beauties Scotl, 1V. 462 Some people are 
fond of eating the young kitties. ae 

Kitty 4. worth. dial. and slang. (Origin uncer- 
tain: ct. Kipcore.] 

1. A prison, jail, or lock-up; a house of correction. 

1825 DRockeETT, Avtty, the house of correction. Newcastle. 
1832 W. Stepuenson Gateshcad Local Pocus 28 We had 
a nice tollbooth,.. And in its stead weve got..A vile 
pernicious kitty. 1854 Darly Tel. 22 Sept., The Provost 
{of Jedburgh] ordered another man to be taken into custody ; 
said the crowd, ‘If ane gangs t’ the kitty, wet] a gang’. 
3888 J/onthly Chron. W. C. June 2385/1 Wey, man, that's 
afine kitty. ; . 

2. ‘A pool into which each player in a card-game 
puts a certain amount of his winnings, to be used in 
mecting expenses, as for room-rent, refreshments, 


etc.” (Cent. Dict.) 

1892 Daily Chron. 5 Mar. 9/2 (Farmer Slaxg) Five or six 
men playing ‘ Nap’, with a kitty for drinks, kitty being the 
pool and the payment to it of a half-penny. 

Kitysol: see KirrisoL. 

Kive, variant of KEEVE, tub, vat. 

Kiver (ki'var). Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 kevere, 
7 keuer, keaver, kiever, 8 keever. [app. con- 
nected with KEEVE, £zze: but the force of the suffix 
is unexplained.] A shallow wooden vessel or tub. 

a, 1407 in Kennett Par, Axt, (1818) I]. 212 Et pro novo 
Cowele empto, ind. Et pro novo Kevere einpto, vilit. 1609 
C. Butver Few, Alon, x. 1, Wiving the Bees, ..intoa keuer 
or other vessel. 1610 Altherp ATS. in Simpkinson The 
Washingtons (1860) p. vii, Itm little keavers..iiij. 1676 
Wor ince Cyder (1691) 109 Either a tub or kiever or else 
a square chest. 1706 Puituirs, Aeeve or Avever, a kind 
of Tub. 

B. 1623C. Butter Fem, Jon. (ed. 2) x. n, A Ridder, resting 
vpon Tongs ouer a cleane Pan or Kiuer that will not leake. 
1744-50 W. Exxis Med. I/ushandm. IH. 1. 129 Divide [the 
mitk] into several pans, or leads, or kivers. 1750 — Country 
Housew. 19 Kneading-kiver, or trough, or tub. 1876 S. 
Warwicksh. Gloss., Kiver, the tub that the butter is made 
up in, 1881 Oxfordsh. Gloss, Suppl., Atver,a trough to 
make dough, butier, &c. in, 1884/1. Sussex Gaz, 25 Sept., 
Brew vat and stand, oval Kiver, two 50-gallon casks. 

Kiver, obs. and dial. form of Cover sé. and v. 


{| Kiwach, another form of CowaGe. 

1876 Hartey J/at. Aled. (ed. 6) 635 The Kiwach or 
Cowhage Plant..is a lofiy climber. 

) Kiwi (kiwi). Also kiwi-kiwi, kivi. [Maori.] 
The native New Zealand name of the Apreryx, 
now commonly used in English. 

1835 W. Yate Acc. New Zeal. 58 (Morris) Kiwi—the most 
remarkable and curious birdin New Zealand. 1852 Zoclog?'st 
X. 3409 On the Habits of the Kiwi-kiwi 1873 Butver 
Birds New Zeal. (1888) }. 237 Last Sunday I dined on 
stewed Kiwi, at the hut of a lonely gold-digger. dd. 11. 
313 Old experienced Kiwi-hunters. /d7. 315 The heights of 
Rangitoto, where... there exists another Kiwi-preserve. 

Kix, Kixen, obs. or dial. ff. KEX, -EN. 

Kiyaya, variant of KEHAyYA. 

Ki-yi (ksi-ysi:), v. U.S. collog. Also ki-bi. 
fEchoic. According to Farmer, of Negro origin.] 
intr. To howl or yelp as a dog, or utter a sound 
compared to this. 


| 


| 


KLEPTOMANIA. 


1869 Mrs. Stowe Oldtown 332 (Cent.) Hang him {a dog] 
we did, and he ki-hied witb a vigor that strikingly increased 
the moral effect. 

Hence Ki-yi sé., the howl or yelp of a dog; a 
whoop ; a shout of cxultation. 

31884 Breadwinncrs 210 You ought to have heard the 
ki-yi’s that followed. 1886 Detroit Free Press 4 Aug. 
(Farmer), Now and then you will hear a joyous ki-y1 come 
from the direction ofa woolly-headed worker. 

Kiyn, obs. pl. of Cow, Kiyth, obs. f. KirHez. 

Kjerulfin(e (kyerulfin). Azz. [Named in 
1873, after Prof. Kjcrulf,a Norwegian mineralogist.] 
A variety of Wagnerite, occurring in large crystals 
and cleavable masses; found at Bamle in Norway. 

1875 Warts Dict. Chem, VII. 715 Kjerulfin differs from 
wagnerite, which it resembles in many respects, by contain- 
ing less fluorine and sodium, and more calcium. 

K1-, occasional ME. spelling for ¢/-, as in £/ath, 
Rlawe, kleane, klee, for clath (cloth), claw, clear, 
clee, etc. ; now only in words of foreign origin. 

+ Kla-prothine. J/in. Obs. [Named in 1811, 
after Prof. M. H. Klaproth of Beilin.) = Lazvuire. 

1837 Puittirs Min. 159 Alaprothine, a synonym of 
Azurite, 1852 /dfd. 524 Klaprothine. ..Is found in crystals, 
but more frequently Massive. 

Kla-prothite. A/zz. 

@. = KLAPROTHINE. b. = KLAPROIHOLITE. 

1872 {see next]. ‘ ; : 

Klaprotholite (klepréutélsit). Avi. [f. as 
prec. + -LITE. Changed in 1872 from AVvaprothite, 
the name given by Petersen in 1868.] A sulphide 
of bismuth and copper related to Wittichenite, 
occurring ii'steel-grey orthorhombic crystals. 

1872 G. J. Brusu in Dana's AJin. App. 1. 8 Klaprotholite 
is geneially associated with a cobalt-tetrahedrite. .. The 
name klaprothite was given to lazulite by Beudant in 1824, 
we therefore change Petersen's name to klaprotholite. 

|| Kleenebok (klé-nébgk, kl7‘nbgk).  [S. Afr. 
Du., = little buck (antelope..] A small S. African 
antelope (Cephalophus monticola, Vhunb.), also 
called Blue Duiker. 

1834 Penny Cycl. 11. 82 The Kleenebok (4. fer pusilla, 
H. Smith) very improperly called gvevi by M. Desmarest, 
is about a foot high at the shoulder. 1867 Mas. Encycé. 1. 
809 The Kleeneboc .. in the thick brushes of South Africa. 

Kleet, variant of CLeat. 

1883 fisheries Exhib. Catal. 43 Model of Collapsible 
Kleet, for instantly liherating entangled ropes. 

Kleistian (klorstian),@. [After Ger. Aledstisch 
(Aleistische, Rletstsche flasche a Leyden jar), f. name 
of Domherr von Kleist, one of the discoverers 
of the properties of the jar: sec -AN.] Alezstian 
jar, a Leyden jar. 

1881 RosentHa J/uscles & Nerves 31 A simple electric 
shock, such as is afforded by the discharge of a Kleistian jar. 

Kleistogamous, variant of CLEISTroGAMOUS, 

Kleket, Klene, Klenge: see CLickEr, CLEAN, 


CLENGE. 
Elepht (kleft). Also kleft. [ad. mod. Gr. 


KAEeprys, ancient Gr. xAéntys thief.{ One of the 
body of Greeks who refused to submit to the 
Turks after the conquest of Greece in the fifteenth 
century, and maintained thcir independence in the 
mountains. After the war of independence (1521- 
28) those who continued this existence became 
mere brigands. Hence, A biigand, bandit. 

1820 T. S. Hucues Traz. Sicily, etc. |. vi. 178 Here we 
pitched our lent and dined, but the talar would not permit 
us to sleep under it for fear of the kleftes or banditti. 1847 
Cuurcu in Life & Lett. 20 Apr. (1894! 106 “‘Vhe difficulty of 
the road, ..and the fear of klephts, 1888 Biackir in Tees 
7 Apr. 7/2 The assertors of Gieek independence .. were, in 
fact, a sort of patriotic brigands, known as klephts. 

Hence Kle‘phtic a., Lelonging to or characteristic 
of klephts; Kle-phtism, biigandage. 

1834 Lp. Hovauton Alem, Many Scenes, Suliot to Frank 
(1844) 28 The Suliot character and method of life. the rash 
impartiality with which they conducted their klephtic enter- 
prises. 1858 Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens Life (1895) I. 
239 Plenty of evils, peculation, klephtisin, what not—but 
good stuff at tbe bottom. 

Klepsydra, variant of CLEPsYDRA. 

Kleptic (kle‘ptik), @. rave". [ad. Gr. #Aen- 
mix-6s thievish : see next.] Thievish. 

1865 Pall Alall G. 7 Apr., A laugh at the thief clever 
impudence and a joke about his kleptic propensities, , 

Klepti:stic, a. rave—'. [f. Gr. #Aemr-ns a thief 
+-IsTic.} Related to or consisting in stealing. 

1742-3 Fiewpixnc PAtl. Trans. Wks. 1775 1X. 231 Indeed 
there is a method (of subdividing the guinea] called the 
Aleftistic.,but this is too dangerous. 

Kleptocracy (kleptg*krasi). [f. as next + 
-cracy.] A ruling body or order of thieves. 

1819 L. Hunt /ndicator No. 12 (1822) 1.95 Titular orna- 
ments, commion to the Spanish £leptocracy. 

Kleptomania (kleptomenia). Also clepto-. 
[f. Gr. xAen7o-, combining form of «Aéarns thief + 
Manta.] An irresistible tendency to theft, actu- 
ating persons who are not tempted to it by neces- 
sitous circumstances, supposed by some to be a 
form of insanity. ; 

1830 Vew Monthly Mag. XXVIII. 15 Instances of this 
cleptomania are well known to haye happened in this 
country, even among the rich and noble. 1851 Critic 19 Oct. 
410 Persons .. subject to what has been characterised as 


[f. as prec. + -ITE l.] 


KLEPTOMANTIAC. 


‘Kleptomania’. 1872 Geo. Eniot JMJiddlem, xxiii, When 
a youthful nobleman steals jewellery we call the act klepto- 
mania, 

Hence Kleptoma‘niac, one affected with klepto- 
mania (also aftr7b. or as adj. ; Klepto-manist. 

1861 R. F. Gurtos City of Saints 74 Vhe Dakota of these 
regions are expert and daring kleptomaniacs. 1874 Maups- 
LEY Kesfons. tu Afent. Dis. iii. 82 Many kleptomaniacs 
have .. been moral imbeciles. 1884 Graphic Christm. No. 
21/1 A kleptomaniac ape. 1862 M. B. Evwaxrps John & / 
xliv. (1876) 321 No more. .than a kleptomanis! can keep his 
fingers off the goods on a da gene 

Klepe, Klepinge, ley, obs. ff. CLEAn, 
CLEADING, CLAY. Klick, -er, -et, obs. ff. 
CLICK, etc. Kling: sce CLING. 


+ Klingstone. Iu. Obs. [ad. G. dlingstein.] 

= CLINKSTONE, 
_ Yoo Hexry “pit. Cheut, (1808) 364 Soda [has been found) 
in basalt; in pitch-stone; and inkling-stone, 1811 Pinki k- 
tox Petral. 1.175 Theklingstone employed in Ibe preceding 
experiments was from the Donnersberg. 

Elino- (klaino), var. of Ciino-, as in £lrnoclase, 
-crocite,-humite,-meter,-phwite,-pinacoid,-rhombic, 
etc.; also Klinocephalic (-sifx'lik), -cephalons 
(-se‘falos), adys., having a saddle-shaped depression 
at the vertex of thesknll, hence Klinoce‘phalism, 
-ce‘phaly. XKlinostat (kloi‘nostat), a stand on 
which germinating sceds or growing plants are 
placed, and which is made to revolve so as to 
counteract the influence of gravity on their growth. 

1878 Bartiey tr. Zopimards Anthrop. v. 177 *Klinove- 
phalic, skull with vault in form of a saddle. 1866 Branve 
& Cox Dict, Set, etc.,° Alinometer, 1875 Bexxitr& Dyik 
tr. Sachs’ Bot. 50 It is uncertain whether they belong to the 
hexagonal or the *klinorhomhic system. 1855 Maysu rp). 
Lex., *Klinorhomboid, -rhomboidal. 1880 C.& F. Darwin 
Morvent, Pl. g3 Seven seeds were allowed to germinate .in 
a *khinostat, by which means geotropism was eliminated. 

|| Klipdas [S. African Du.]: sce Ilynax. 

| Klipspringer kli:pspri:no.). [S. African Du., 
f. Alp rock + springer SPRINGER.} A sinall S. 
African antclope (Oreotragus saltatrix, or sNano- 
tracus orcolracus, 

1785 G. Forster tr. Sfarrman's Voy. Cape G. Hope \1. 
224 The klip-springer has obtained the name it bears from 
its running with the greatest velocity, and making large 
bounds even on the steepest precipices. 1834 Princie A/r. 
S&. vi. 204 Several species of beautiful wild animals—such 
as the quagga, zebra,..klipspringer. 1885 Wace. May. Feb. 
280/1 The klip-springer, the little chamois that is so clever 
at cluding dogs and men, 

Klipsteinite (klipstainait’. /iz. [Named 
1866 after Prof. A. von Klipstein of Giessen.] 
A hydrous silicate of manganese and iron, amor- 
phous and of a dark brown colour. 

1868 Dana J/ia. (ed. 5) 511. 

Kloof .kl#). [a. Dn. &/oof (kléf) cleft: see 
Ciove 56.5] In Sonth Africa: A deep narrow 
valley; a ravine or gorge between momntains. 

1731 Meptty Aolben’s Cafe G. Hope WN.18 The Lion is 
separated from the Vable-Hill by a small Kloof, as the 
Dutch call it, ive. a Cluft or Descent. 1775 Masson in /Ar/. 
Trans, \.XV1. 273 We ascended the mountains by an ex- 
ceedingly steep rugged path, which the peasants call Hotten- 
tot Holland Kloof. 1834 Prixcte A/r. S&. v. 209 Lofty 
hills .. broken by kloofs, or subsidiary dales. 1849 E. E. 
Navirr Excurs. S. Afr. 11. 20 On a nearer approach, dark 
glensand gloomy ‘kloofs’ are found to furrow the mountain 
sides, attrib. 1899 Riper Haccarp Swallow iv, Mer face 
was rich in hue as a kloof lily. 

Klop (klgp), 56. Also clop. [Echoic: cf. 
Cuip-cLop, and Du. £/op, G. 2/opf. In quot. 1893 
prob. suggested by the Du. word.] The sonnd of 
the impact of something solid ona hard surfacc ; 
see quots. Also reduplicated £/op-£/op. 

1841 J. H. Seary Porcelain Tower, Marr, in Mask 206 
A rustle of pig-tails and a klop-klop of [Chinese] ladies’ 
feet. 3854 W.Cottins Hide 4 Seek i, He heard the heavy 
clop-clop of thickly-booted feet. 1891 Pal/ Mall G. 10 Jan. 
2/3 Ahard road beats musically to the klop-klop of galloping 
horse or march of men. 1893 Blackw. A/ag. Sep). 444 The 
crack was heard, again followed by the fatal ‘klop‘ [ofa 
beast falling]. 

So Elop z., :#/r. to producc a somewhat hollow 
sound by striking a hard surface. 

1841 J.H. Seary Porcelain Tower, Hyson & Bohea o9 
The sad Bohea, who stay’d awake to weep, Rose from her 
couch, and lest her shoes should klop, ‘ Padded tbe hoof’, 
and sought her father’s shop. 

Klopemania (kléupimé-nid).  [f. Gr. «Aon 
theft + Mania.] = KLEPToMANia. 

1855 in Mayxe E.rfos. Lex.: whence in mod. Dicts. 

|| Kioster (kl@sta1). [Ger.: cf. CLoster.] A 
convent, a monastery (in Germany, Flanders, etc.). 

1844 Loxcr. Norman Baron iv, Bells, that from the neigh- 
boring kloster Rang for the Nativity. 1878 Wuitrier 
Vision Echard 12 On minster tower and kloster cross, The 
westering sunshine fell. 


Klote, Klotte, Klowet (kloyt), Kluke, 
Klumst, Klyack, Klyfft, Klyppe, etc., obs. 
ff. or var. of CLoTE, CLor, CLout, CLUTCH, 
Ciumsep, Criack, Ciirt, Cir. 

En-, an initial combination common to all the 
Tentonic langs. and still retained by most. In 
English, the 4 is now silent, alike in educated 
speech and in most of the dialects; but it was 
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pronounced app. 
isthe. In the later 17th and early 18thc., writers 
on pronunciation give the value of the combination 
as=hn, tn, dn or simple 2, ‘The last was prob. 
quite established in Standard English by 1750. 
The & is still pronounced in some Scottish dialects; 
in others the guttural is assimilated to the dental, 
making /#-, esp. aftcr vowels, as a (nife, my (nee. 

EKnab (nxb, v. Obs. exc. aval, [Imitative: 
cf. KNABBLE and Kap v.-] 

1. ¢raus. To bite lightly, to nibble. 

1668 R. L'bkisteance Its. Quev, (1708) 134 After this 
Manner these Asses Knab and Curry one another. 1 
— Fables 11, V had much rather lie knabbing of crusts .. an 
my own little hole. 1879 Miss Jackson SAropsh. Word-bk., 
Anabh, to bite gently and playfully. ]lorses knab each 
other when in good temper. 1887 S. Chesh. Gloss., Anas, 
to Lite, of a horse. ..‘] rather think hey knabs a bit *. 

2. tntr. Yo bite, nibble. Const. om, «fon. 

1630 J. Tayior (Water P.. Dogge of War Wks. 1. 227/2 
He seru'd his Master..In Holland, Zealand, Brabant And 
if his fare were but a Crust, Ire patiently would knab on’t. 
1692 R. L'Estrancr Salles cocxvii, 277 An Ass was Wishing 
» for ..a Mouthful of Fresh Grass to Knab upon. 

Knab: see Nag sd. and v. 

+Kna‘bble, v. Obs. Also 6 knable, 7 
enab(b le,nabble. [dim. or freq. of KNaB v.: cf. 
Du. Anablelen, 1G. knableln (G. knabbern), also 
NIBELE v.}] To bite, gnaw, mbble. Usually zztr. 
or absol. with a/,upon. lence +Knabbling ff/a. 

1567 Draxt //erace, Fp. xvi. Evin, Vhe puttocke from 
the bayted huoke her knabling neb will spare, 1580 Ilou1y- 
nann 7reas. Lr. Tong, Konger. 10 knaw, ty) knabble. 1612 
T. Tayror Comm, 7itus iti. 3 No companie frecth it selfe 
but a man may obserue some niens names ni*led ai, and 
gnabled vpon. 1622 Warp Woe to Drunkards Serm. (1°62) 
159 lake us these little fores. .fitr they gnabble our grapes. 
1666 Ianvev A/ord, Ang. ix. 76 Left as a bone fur every 
Readers discretion to knabble at. 1684 Otwav Atheist 1.1, 
Asses .. are always ree ly to nabble, because it is the certain 
way to be nal bled again. 

Knack (nxk), 5.1 Forms: 4-6 knak, 6-7 
knacke, 7- knack. (ME. 4a: in senses 1 and 
2=Du. fnak, G. (orig. LG.) knack, Anacke also 
gnacke , kuacks, Norw. knak; also Gael. crac 

? from Sc... Of echoic origin: cf. the assuciated 
Knack v.] 

+1. A sharp sounding blow, stroke, or rap. Cf. 
Knap 56.2.1. Obs. rare. 

¢1380 Sir Ferumb, 4599 Charlis lokedem be-hynde ys bak, 
and saw dele par many a knak, & mycve noyse make. 

2. A sharp sound or nuise such as is made in 
striking a stone with a hammer; a crack or snap. 

1565-73 Coorrr Thesaurus, Concrepare digitis, ..to make 
a fillip or knack with the fir gers. 1607 Torsete Four. 
Beasts (1658) 331 [Which] made the bone 1o return into his 
right place, with such a loud knack or crack. as it might be 
heard a great way off. 1609 13. Jonson Si/. Hout. 1. ii, The 
fellow trims him silently, and has not the ki acke with his 
sheeres, or his fingers. 1831 J. Hottaxp Alanuf Metal I. 
214 The knack of the fly [used by nail-cutters]..nearly 
equals in the rapidity of its repettion the ticking of a watch. 

+3. A taunt, gibe, sharp repartee. Se. Ods. 

1513 Dovuctas Anes Dyrectioun 21 Perpetualy bechydit 
with ilk knak. 1860 Rottaxp Crt. Venus w. 386 Pointand 
thair hand with mony scorne & knak (5, 7. S. ed. prints 
knax]. @1568 in Saunalyne WS. 3-1/18 Than will thay 
mak at him a knak. 

Knack (nxk), s+.2 Forms: 4-6 knak, knakke 
(f~. knakkes, 5 knax), 5 7 kKnacke, 6- knack, 
(4 gnack/e, 6 neck, 9 nack. [Origin ol scure: 
in age and forms agreeing with Knack sé.1, and 
possibly the same word; but the connexion of 
sense is not clear.] 

1. A trick; a device, artifice ; formerly oftcn, a 
deceitful or crafty device, a mean or underhand 
trick ; later esf. an adroit or ingenious method 
of doing something, a clever expedient, a ‘dodge’. 

€1369 Craucer Dethe Blaunche 1033 She ne used no 
suche knakkes smale. ¢1380 Wycur Wks. (1880) 184 
Coueitous laweieris wip here gnackis & iapis, a@ 1420 Hoc- 
cLEvE De Ree. Princ. 1395 Al bis. .Is but a iape, who seith, 
or a knak. ¢1470 Henryson Jor. Fad. v. (Parl. Beasts) 
xxx, ‘Let be, lowrence’, quod scho, ‘your courtlie knax’, 
¢ 31540 Eart Surrey Pocnts (1834) 68, 1 have found a neck 
To keep my men in guard. 1548 Upatt Eras. Par. Luke 
Pref. 13 Swete pleasaunte knackes and conceiptes. 1568 
Jacob & Esau. ii. in Hazl. Dodsizy 11. 214 That ever son 
of thine should play such a lewd knack! 1584 R. Scor 
Discow, Witcher. xv. xviii. (1886) 225 -\ knacke to knowe 
whether you be bewitched orno, 1660 Dial. Tom & Dick 
1 If George does not do the knack, Ne're trust good-fellow 
more. @ 1677 Darrow Seri. Wks. 17316 I. 174 Slander 
seemeth .. a fine knack, or curious feat of policy. 1735 Pore 
Ep. Lady 135 How should equal Colours do the knack? 
1829 CarRLyYLe JVisc., Germ. Playwrights (1872) II. 91 He 
bas some knack, or trick of the trade. 

2. The ‘trick’ of dexterous performance; an 
acquired faculty of doing something cleverly, 
adroitly,and successfully. (Now the leading sense. ) 

1581 Mexicaster Poszftions v. (1887) 34 They that haue 
any naturall towardnes-e to write well, haue a_knacke 
of drawing to. @1661 Futter MWorthies (1840) III. 287 
Our Holland had the true knack of translating. 1710 
Snartess. Charac. (1737) 11. 1 i. 189 A violent Desire .. 0 
know the Knack or Secret by which Nature does all. 1713 
STEELE Guard. No. 10 2 6 He who hath no knack at writ- 
ing sonnets. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. 7rvaz. 1. 54 He always 


KNACK. 


till abont the middle of the ' had a knack of making himself understood among the 


women, 1834 Buckrory /faly II. xv.83 Sister Theresa has 
an admirable knack for teaching arithmetic. 1845 Forn 
Mlandbk, Spain 1. 68 Most Spaniards have a peculiar knack 
in making omelettes. 1851 f Jrrrocp 34, Chics v. 48 You 
think the knack to do this does you good. 1870 EMERSON 
Soc. & Soltt., Work & Days wks (Botn) 111. 68 Look up 
the inventors. Each has his own knack. 

b. A ‘trick’ ol actiun, speech, cte., a personal 
habit of acting or speaking in a particular way. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. Vo Rdr., If the knack of 
borrowing, or robbing and pilfering rather, gets but a little 
further ground amongst us,..it will. be harder for an 
English-man to speak his own tongue without mingling 
others with it, that to speak a medly of sundry others with- 
out bningi.g in his own. 1709 Streie Sattler No, 31 29 
The Lady..has only, with a very brisk Air, a Knack of 
saying the commonest Things. 1741 Kicnuarpson Pamela 
(1824) 1. 160, | have got such a knack of writing, that when 
I am by myself, 1 cannot sit without a pen m my hand. 
1861 Miss Brappon Jrail Serpent 1 v, The Sloshy hus 
gnite a knack of swelling and bursting. 

3. concr, An ingenious contrivance ; 
trinket, tritle, KNICK-KNACK. ? Ods. 

tsyo Hinywoop Four P, P.in Wazl. Dodsley 1. 349 Needles, 
thread, thimble, shears, and all such knackx 1596 Saks. 
Yam, Shr. w. ii. 67 Why ‘tis a cock e or a walnut-shell, 
A knacke, a toy, a tricke, a babics cap: Away with it. 
a teat arrow Acrit, (1683) 11. vii. 104 Springs, and 
wheels, and such mechanick knacks 4715 tr. Cfess 
PD Aunoy's Wks. 557 A Thousand pretty Knacks .. which 
she made with Fish-Rones and Shells, with Reeds and 
Rushes 1825 Lame Ada Ser. u. Superanunated Man, All 
tbe glittering and endless succession of knacks and gew- 
faws 1863 Cowen Crarke Shaks. Char. xiv. 360 The 
pediar's kna ks and gaudy trash [J¥iut, 7. iv. iv.) absorb 
Mopsa’s whole gloating vision, 

+b. A choice dish; a delicacy, a dainty. Oés. 

1543 Upatt, etc. Frac, Par. Alark vii. 56 The knackes 
and junckettes of the Rlictoricians, the royall dishes of the 
Philosophers. 1592 Gretne Disc. Coosnage it. 10 Hee 
wanted no ordinarie good fare, wine and other knackes. 
1616 Sure. & Marnn. Country Farnie 574 The flower of 
meale, .. whereof the pasterers..doe make wafers, and such 
like daintie knackex 1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. i. Wks. 
(1851) 283 (tr. llorace Sav’. 1. i. 24) As some teachers give 
to Boyes Junkets and Knacks, that they may learne apace. 

te. An ingeniously contrived literary composi- 
tion ; a quaint device or conceit in writing. Oéds. 
160s Camnen Aent., Rythmes 26 Our Poets hath their 
knacks. . as Ecchos, Achrostiches, Serpentine verses [etc.|. 
1641 Dexuam /etit. fo Five Menibers 41 All those pretty 
Knacks you cempose—Alas! what are they but poems in 
prose? 1644 Butwer Chiron. 98 Ovid that grand Master 
of love knacks. 1660 H. Mone. .Vyst. Godt, x. xii, §32 You 
.. reproach them..that they have not taken up your 
Alleg) rical knacks 

4. local, = KiRnx-BABY. Sce also Neck 2. 

1813 I.Luis Brand's Pop. Antig. \. 443 note, At Werington, 
in Devonshire, ..when a farmer finishes his reaping, a small 
quantity of the ears of the last corn are twisted or tied 
together into a curious kind of figure,.. which is called 
‘a knack’. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as knack-maker, -shop; 


+knack-hardy a., bold in the use of trickery. 

1549 CovERDALE, etc. Hrasm. /'ar. 2 Pet. 18 They~. con- 
temne those that be set in pul lic authoritie, being knacke 
hardie and shameless 1607 Topsett Serpents (1658) 783 
Not one dare be so knack-hardy as to break into their 
friends and f llowes fence and enclosure. 1649 A/ercurtus 
Aulicus (Thomasson Tracts (Vt. M.) Vol. 438 No. 2 14) 
Resolved by the supreme knack-makers that a knack be 
brought in for settling the college of Westminster. a1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Kuacks, or Toies, a Auack-shop, 
or Toy-shop. 

Knack (nxk), v. Also 4-7 knacke, 5-6 knak, 

In senses 2 and 3 = Du. dnakhen (first in Kilian , 
MG. &nackeu (also gnacken), MLG. snaken 
(hence prob. Sw. suaka, Da. knage); cf. also Sw. 
knacha, Wa. kuwkke, Norw. knekkja, to break, 
snap. Of echoic origin: cf. CLack, CRACK.] 

tl. znér. To deal (sharp sounding) blows. Cés. 


Cf. Kxack s61 4. 

1575 R. B. Appius & Virg.in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 121 Nay 
then, by the niass, it’s 1ime to be knacking. 

2. trans. ‘Yo strike things o1 their parts) together 
so as to produce a sharp abrupt noise; to gnash 
(the teeth) ; to snap (the fingers). Now dial, 

©1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xix. 406 He knacked his 
teeth for angre. 1577 H. Ruopes Bs. Nurture in Badbces 
Bk. 79 Cast not tby bones vnder the Table, nor none see 
thou doe knack. 1611 Cotcr., A/atassiner des mains, to 
moue, knacke, or waggle the fingers, like a lugler. 1735 
E. Cuickes Collicr’s Wedd. (Northumbld. Gloss), The pipes 
scream out ber fav'rite jig, She knack'd her thumbs and stood 
her 1rig. 

+ b. To break or crack with a sharp sound. [Cf. 
Swed. 4vacke-brod, a sort of biscuit or cracknel.] 

156z J. Hevwoop Prov, (1867) 66 Knak methatnut. 1573- 
80 Baret Aly. K 85 To knacke, or breake a nut. 

3. intr. ‘To make a sharp abrupt noise, as when 
stones are struck together. Now dai. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Mor. 1276 Knacking (as it were) 
with his fingers over his head. 1617 Dp. Hatt Quo | adis? 
§ 20 If they can heare their beads knacke vpon each other. 
1646 Futter Wounded Conse. (1841) 282 Sheep. . fly without 
cause, scared (as some say) with the sound of their own 
feet: their feet knack because they fly, and they fly because 
tbeir feet knack. 18.. Colliers’ l’ay Week in Mrockett VC. 
Gloss., He jumps, and his heels knack and rattie. 

+ 4. “rans. To* break’ (notes: see BREAK v. 2 h, 
Nore sé.) ; to sing with trills or runs ; to sing ina 


lively or ornate manner, to trill forth. Ods. 


a toy, 


KNACKATORY. 


¢1380 Wyeur MWh. (1880) 192 ie or foure proude & 
lecherous lorellis schullen knacke pe most deuout seruyce 
pat noman schal here be sentence .. & panne strumpatis & 
peuys preisen sire iacke or hobbe, ..how smale pei knacken 
here notis, ¢1388 in Wyclif’s Sed. Wks. II. 482 God seis 
not bat he is blessid pat syngus or knackus swete notis. 
61460 Towneley AMyst. xiiL 659 For to sing vs emong right 
as he knakt it, I can. | ‘ 

+b. zztr. To sing or speak in a lively manner ; 
to ‘descant’. Ods. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Agst. Comely Coystrowne Wks. 1843 I. 15 
Curyowsly he can both counter and knak of Martyn Swart 
and all hys mery men. 

e. intr. Yo talk finely or mincingly. d@za/. 

1674-91 Ray N.C. Words, Knack, to speak finely. And 
it is used of such as do speak in the Southern dialect. 1825 
Lrockett, Axack, to speak affectedly, to ape a_ style 
beyond the speaker's education. 1855 Rosinson Whitby 
Gloss. s. v., She knacks and knappers like a London miss. 

+5. trans. To mock, taunt. Obs. (chiefly Sc.). 

¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. vu. x. 1728 This Kyng Edward 
all wyth gawdys Knakkyd Robert the Prws wyth frawdis. 
a1s00 Ratis Having it. 371 Thai wyll men..scorn & knak. 
1513. Dovcras siivers 1. iii. [ii] 13 A multitude gong 
Troianis Byssy to knak and pull the presoneir. 

+ Knarckatory. Ods. rare. <A shop for knick- 
knacks. Cf. KNICK-KNACKATORY. 

1709 Brit. Apollo 11. No. 56. 3/2 You keep a Knackatory- 

Knacker ! ‘ne’ka1).  [f. Knack v.+-ERr 1] 

+ 1. One who sings in a lively manner. Ods. 

€1380 Wyciir JVés. (1880) 191 5if pes knackeris excusen 
hem hi song in pe olde lawe. 

2. Something that makes a sharp cracking noise; 
spec. a castanet. Now dial. 

16.. Mippteton & Row rey Sfax. Gipsy ut. ii, Our 
knackers are the fifes and drums, Our knackers are the 
shot that fly. 1647 R. Stary_ton Fuvenal 220 Castinetta’s; 
knackers of the form of chesnuts, used to this day by the 
Spaniards in their dances. 1649 W. Cavennisy I ardetic 
ut. 43 A Bachanalian dancing the Spanish Morisco, with 
knackers at his fingers 1877 .V. WW. Linc. Gloss., Kuackers, 
flat pieces of wood with which children beat time. 

+Knacker*. Ods. [Cf. Knack 56.2 1.] A 
trickster, deceiver. 

¢1380 Wycuir I’zs. 11880) 156 He pat ..can helpe to anoie 
a pore man by knackis or chapitris..siche knackeris ben as 
proude of here veyn kunnynge as lucifer. 

Knacker® (neka1). [Origin obscure. In 
sense 1, the knacker may orig. have made only the 
knacks or smaller articles belonging to harness, 
and hence have taken his name; but this is doubt- 
ful, as is also the connexion of sense 2.] 

1. A hatness-maker; a saddler. dal. 

1573 Tusser /zsé, (1878) 137 Plowwrite, cartwrite, knacker 
and smith. 1622 F. MarkuHam Bk, lar in. iv. § 6. 96 
Men of these trades, as Codders, or Knackers, Cartwrizhts, 
Smiths, and the like. 1691 Ray S. & E. Country Words 
104 A Knacker, One that makes Collars andother Furniture 
for Cart-horses. A/od. Northampton Dial., You must take 
this collar to the knacker’s to be altered, it wrings the 
horse's shoulders so much. 

[Ainsworth Lat. Dict. (1736) has ‘A Knacker, Kestio'. 
(Restio is a ropemaker.) Johnson (1755) has Anacker 
©, A maker of small work’ (quoting 1573 above). ‘2. A rope- 
maker’ (quoting Ainsworth). Craig 1847 has ‘A maker of 
knacks, toys, or small work ; a rope-maker; a collar-maker’. 
All these dictionary-explanations or misunderstandings seem 
to arise out of the sense ‘harness-inaker ’.] ; 

2. One whose trade it is to buy worn out, dis- 
eased, or useless horses, and slaughter them for 
their hides and hoofs, and for making dog’s-meat, 


etc.; a horse-slaughterer. 

1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 209 He was a knacker 
(vote, A purchaser uf worn-up horses}. 1824 Monthly Mag. 
LVII. 109 The nackers’ and catgut-makers’ yards. 1875 
Hetrs Soc. Press. ii. g Four or five hundred horses are 
carried to the knacker’s yard each week in London. 

b. One who buys old houses, ships, etc., for 
the sake of their materials, or what can be made 


of them ; 

1890 Times 23 Aug. 4/6 Worm-eaten hulks .. sent by ship 
knackers to find freight or a grave in the North Atlantic. 
1899 Daily News 2 Feh, 3/1 The old house knacker was bad 
enough, .. but he was innocence itself, compared with the 
new house knacker that has risen up. /déd. 12 June 8/4 
Lovers of old London have been grieved by the news that 
No. 47, Leicester-square .. where the painter [Reynolds] 
lived and worked... was to he made over to the house- 
knackers. : 

3. Zransf. An old worn-out horse. @a/. 

1854 Mayuew Geriean Life 1. 127 Such spavined knackers. 
1867 Oulpa Under Two Flags (1890) 122 Whe famous Eng- 
lish horse was dead beat as any used-up knacker. 

Knackery (nekori). [f. prec., sense 2: see 
-ERY.} A knacker’s yard. ; 

1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. ¢/ygiene (ed.3) 114 Evidence to 
show that the workmen in knackeries are in no way injured. 
1888 W. Wittiams leterin. AZed. (ed. 5) 765 Dogs that fre- 
quent knackeries and slaughter-houses. . 

+ Kna‘cking, vé/. sé. Obs. [f. Knack v. + 
-ING1.] The action of the verb KNACK in various 


senses. 

¢1380 Wyctir H£s. (1880) 9 Veyn songis and knackynge 
and harpynge. ¢ 1388 in Mycli/'s Sed. Wks. 111. 484 Pai 
wole no ferber pen holy writte and olde seintus teche, for no 
newe knackynge of sotile cavellaciones. 1548 W. PaTTEN 
Exp. Scotl,in Arb. Garner 111.71 Knakkynge of beadstones 
in every pew. 1607 TorseLn Serpents (1658) 633 A certain 
significant noise, made by knacking of the fingers. 1644 
Butwer Chivol. 176 ‘Yo compresse the middle-finger with 
the Thumbe by their complosion.,, This knacking with the 
Fingers. 
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+ Kna‘cking, f//.a. Obs. [f. as prec. +-1NG2.] 
That knacks: in senses of the verb. <Anachking 
earnest, downright earnest. 

1496 Dives § Paup. (W. de W.) 1, lix. 102/1 This curyouse 
knackynge songe of the vycyouse mynystres in the chirche. 
1526 SKELTON J/agny/. 33 Fel. Here you not howe this 
gentylman mockys. Lyd. Ye, to knackynge ernyst what an 
it preue? a@1s553 Upart Royster D. ma. ii. (Arb.) 41 Sure, 
the partie isin good knacking earnest. 1644 BuLwER Chiron. 
82 This knacking adjunct of expression. AZod. Vorksh. 
Dyal., Heisa knacking sort of talker. 

+ Kna-‘ckish, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. Knack 5.2 + 
-1sH 1.]_ Characterized by knacks or tricks; artfnl, 
tricky ; artificial. 

1650 H. More J/yst. God?. 1x, viii, Beating the Air with 
knackish forms of gracious speeches and vain grandilo- 
quence. 1694 S. S. Loyal & Jinpart. Satirist 20 With 
knackish Prayer he does the Poor undoe: So Cain could 
Sacrifice and Murder too. 

Hence + Kna'ekishness, artificiality. 

1660 H. More A/yst, Godl. x. xiv, A set Form will pre- 
vent all Pride and knackishness, and preserve the publick 
worship in its due reverence and honour. 

Knacky (ne’ki), a. Also 8 naeky. [f. Knack 
sb.2+-y.] Characterized by or having a knack; 
artful, clever, adroit, ingenious. 

1710 Ruppiman Gloss. Douglas's Virgil sv. Kuak, A 
knacky man; #¢ witty and facetious. 1719 HAMILTON 
2nd Ef. Ramsay xi, Mony a bonny nacky tale. 1828 
Craven Dial., Kuacky, ingenious, fond of knick-knacks. 
1880 Fubilee of Rev. W. Orr Fenwick 72 His sermons— 
often exceedingly knacky in their divisilon—were always 
logical in their structure. 1900 Daily News 11 Jan.7/3 He 
stoops, with his back to the derailed trucks, and with a 
knacky sort of jerk gets them on the line again. 

Knag (neg), 56.1. Forms: § knage, 5-7 
knagge, 5, 9 knagg, 6- knag. [ME. hnag or 
knagge = G. (orig. LG.) knagge knot, peg, etc., 
whence prob. Da. snag, Sw. knagg. Gael. cnag 
may be from Sc. Knac v.and KNAGGED, regarded 
as derivatives of this word, are evidenced before it.] 

1. A short spur or stiff projection from the 
trunk or branch of a tree, as the stunted dead 
branch of a pine or fir; hence, a peg or hook for 
hanging anything on. 

1440 Syr Gowghter 194 in Utterson Larly Poetry 1. 169 
He made prestes and clerkes to lepe on cragges, Monkes 
and freres to hong on knagges. ¢1440 Bone / lor. 1795 Take 
here the golde in a bagg, I schall hyt hynge on a knagg, At 
the schypp borde ende. 1483 Cath, Angel. 204/2 A knage. 
1535 LynpEsay Satyre 3090 (Bannatyne MS.) It will hurt 
bettir,.. Richt now, quhen ye hing onaknag. 1662 in Pit- 
cairn Crim, Trials 11. 605 It wes hung wp wpon an knag, 
18.. Hocc Zales & Sk. (1838) 11]. 250 Where 1s my cloak ? 
.. lt is hanging on one of the wooden knags in the garret. 

+2. One of the knobs or points of a stag’s horn; 
atine. Ods. 

1578 Banister //ist. Man 1. 3 Sharpe but not so slender, 
as the knagge of a hartes horne. 1601 Hoiianp /Uiny 11. 
324 The ashes of Harts horn seructh.. the very tip and 
points of the knags are thought more effectuall. 1603 — 
Plutarch's Afor. 1276 Woonderfull hornes for bignesse, and 
most dangerous by reason of their sharpe and branching 
knagges. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden ccxxxviii, [Leaves] 
gashed in on both sides into three or four gashes, and pointed 
at the ends, resembling the Knaggs of a Bucks-horne. 

3. A knot in wood, the base of a branch. 

1555 W. WarrEMAN Fardle Facions \. iii. 37 Trees .. ofa 
wondrefull heigth, smothe, and without knagge or knotte. 
1639 T. pe Grey Con:pl. Horse. 41 If the staffe have 
knags or knots upon it. 1706 PHittirs, Axag, a Knot in 
Wood. 1852 Seine, Organ 44 The knots and knags in the 
wood are glued over with leather. 

4. A pointed rock or crag. 

1552 HuLoert, Knagge, scopulus. 1825 Brockett, Axaggs, 
pointed rocks, or rugged tops of hills. 

Enag, 5¢.2.5c. [Origin uncertain: cf. Nocein.] 
A small cask or barrel; a keg. 

a1585 Potwart Flyting w. Montgomerie 790 Buttrie bag, 
fill knag! thou will rag with thy fellows. 1596 Compt Buik 
Dav. Wedderburne (S. H.S.) 46 Ane Knag of Vinacre. 1703 
Rules Edin. Fire Co. in Maitland ist. £dind, v. (1753) 320 
Threttie sex Stings with Knags..whereof sex standing full 
of Water. 1804 W. Tarras /oems 8 (Jam.) To slock our 
drouth’s a knag o’ herry brown, 

Hence Kna‘ggie (d77.), a small wooden vessel 
(of the capacity of a pint or so) with an upright 
handle. Sc. 

+ Knag, sb.3 Sc. Obs. The Woodpecker. 

1639 Str R. Gorvon Gen, Hist, Larls Sutherland 3 In 
these fforests..steares or stirlings, lair-igigh or knag (which 
is a foull like unto a paroket or parret, which makes place 
for her nest with her beck in the oak tree). 1769 De Foe's 
Tour Gt. Brit. VV. 261. 

+Knag, v. Ols. Also 5 gnag. [f. Knac 54.1] 
trans. To hang, fasten up. 

13.. Gaw, & Gr. Kut. 577 Greuez With polaynez piched 
fer-to,.. Aboute his knez knaged wyth knotez of golde. 
c1450 Cov. AZyst. xli. (Shaks. Soc.) 384 Sweche schul ben .. 
gnagegyd up by the gomys tyl the devyl doth hem grone, 

Knag, etc., early var. NAG w., etc. 


+Kna‘gged, a. Ods. Also 5 gnaggid. Ibe 
Kwae sé.!+-Ep2.] Furnished with protuberances, 
knobs, or knots; knobbed, toothed, jagged. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 4973 A tre, pat was tried, all of tru 
gold, ..And frut on yt fourmyt fairest of shap, Of mony 
kynd pat was knyt [ed. 1874 kuyt], knagged aboue. c 1430 
Virg. end Compl. 97 in Pol., Rel. §& L. Poems 211 Thou 
scourge maad of ful tou3 skyn, Knottid & gnaggid. 16or 
Hotianp Pliny x1. xxxvii, In some she hath made them 


KNAP. 


{horns} knagged and branched, as in Deere. 1631 R. H. 
Arraignu. Whole Creature v.32 A knagg'd staffe. 1711 
J. Periver in PAI Trans. XXVII. 394 Narrow, knagged 
Alatern. 

Knaggy (ne'gi), a. [f. Knac 561 + -y.] 
Abounding in pointed protuberances, knobs, or 
knots: knotty, rough, rugged. 

1552 Hutort, Knaggye, or full of knagges, scopdosus. 
1569 Stocker tr. Diod, Sic. 1. xv. 131 The place was .. so 
knaggy and hanging that the wayes were inaccessible. 
1647 FuLLER Good Th. in Worse 7. (1841) 153 The head of 
a flail, or flagel, knaggy and knotty. 1729 HooLre Comenius’ 
Wis. World (1777) 38 The elke .. hath knaggy horns. 1853 
G. Jounston Wat, Hist. £. Bord. 1. 96 Old bushes..all 
knaggy and wormed, 

Hence Kna‘gginess. 

1727 Bai.ey vol. Il, Kzaggivess, fulness of Knots, as Wood. 

Knaif, etc., obs. Sc. form of KNaves, etc. 

+ Knaifatiec, a. Sc. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. knaitf, 
KNAVE, after dogmatic, etc.] Of the condition or 
character of a knave; low-born; knavish. 

¢15s0 Lynprsay Peder Cofféis 33 Knaifatic coff misknawis 
him sell, Quhen he gettis in a furrit goun. 

+Knal. O¢s. rare—'. [Echoic: cf. G. Arnall 
loud report, blow (hence Da. £uak’, Sw. knall), 
Du. &al; cf. KNELL sé. Mod. dial. (Lincolnsh. 
etc.) has sxow/, £nodl in same sense.] A stroke, 
knock, esp. on the head. 

¢1380 Sir Fernuind. 463* On pyn heued y 3eue pe a knal. 

Knap (ep), 56.1 Forms: a. 1 enepp, enepp, 
I-2 enep, 6 knappe, (knape), 7 knapp, 6- knap, 
(7,9 nap). B.knop. [OE. cxrp(f, top, summit 
(of a hill) ; -perh. cognate with ON. £xapp-r knob, 
head of a stick, button, etc. (see KNop 56.1). Irish, 
Gael., and Welsh crap, knob, knop, boss, button, 
lump, knap, hillock, knoll, may be from Norse or 
Eng.] 

1. The head, crest, or summit of a hill; a small 
hill, hillock, or knoll; a rising ground; a short 
steep ascent. Chiefly dal. (Cf. Knos sd.2, Nas.) 

a. c1000 /ELrric Exod. xix. 20 Drihten eode uppan pas 
muntes cnzp. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke iv. 29 Hig... laddon 
hine ofer das muntes cnepp. 1538 Letanp /tzn. I. 109 The 
Castelle..standith..on the very Knape of an highe Hille, 
stepe up eche way. 1600 F. Waker Sf. Alandeville 102b, 
Three men setting vp a poast, vpon a little knap close by 
the high-way. 1685 1s¢ Cent. //ist. Springfield (1899) 11. 
176 To the first Pine Tree upon the knap or Hill by Stony 
3rooke side. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Knebworth, 
Its situation is on a hill or knap, from whence it has its 
name. 1876 T. Harpoy £¢t/elberta V1. xlvi. 235 ‘Now 
where's the inn?’ said Mountclere. ..‘ Just on the knap’, 
Sol answered. 1887 Cycl. Tour. Club Gaz. 215/2 With the 
exception of a steepish knap on leaving the Doubs Valley, 
.-the road was good and nearly level. 1893 Q. [Coucn] 
Detect, Duchy 19 A..pathway..winding..around the knap 
of a green hill. 

B. a1s48 Hatt Chron, Hen. VI, 136 The toune of 
Auraunches, standyng upon the knop of an hill. 1623 
BincHam exophon 62 There remained yet a little knop 
aboue them..where the enemies guards did sit. 

2. fig. Anapofthe case (obs. Rogues’ Cant), thehead 
or goodman of the house. [Doubtftlly placed here. ] 

cx1sso Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) 29 The knapp of the case, 
the goodman of the house calleth secretly unto him the 
third person. /é2d@. 34 A reward unto her by knap of the 
case, & the cut-throats his accomplices. 

Knap, s/.% Obs. exc. dial. Alsog nap. [Echoic: 
goes with Knap v.!: cf, Knack sé, and v., and 
Sw. 2dpp, Da. knep, a rap, fillip. Gael. cxap, 
a sharp blow, may be from Sc.] 

1. An abrupt stroke or blow; a smart knock. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 6437 Mony strokes, ..po stithe men 
hym gefe, Till pe knight, vndur knappis, vppon knes fell. 
14.. Sir Benes (MS. N) 1895+4, I wol fonde to zeue be 
aknap. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 143 At that counter 
wes mony crwell knap. 1575 Turserv. Faudconrie 100 
You myght chaunce to catch a knappe of hir beake. 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 280, I have by it gotten store 
of Knappes on my head and shoulders. 1737 Ramsay Scot. 
Prov. (1750) 109 When the lady lets a pap, the messan gets 
aknap. 1828 Craven Dial., Knap, a blow. 

b. The sound of a sharp blow. 

1870 Lussock Orig. Civiliz. ix. (1875) 408 Sounds .- The 
collision of hard bodies. .as clap, rap, tap, knap, snap. 

2. The clapper of a mill. 

1622 J. Taytor (Water P.) A Thiefe Wks. (1630) n. 119/2 
A fellow..hearing neither noyse of knap or tiller, Laid 
downe his corne, and went to seeke the miller. 

+3. A cheating trick with dice: see quots. s. v. 
K NAPPING vb/, 56. Obs. 

a1658 CLevetanp Ws. (1687) 200 Doublets? or Knap? 
The Cog? low Dice? or high? @1680 ButLer Rem. (1759) 
1. 83 Engages blind and senseless Hap ‘Gainst High, and 
Low, and Slur, and Knap. 

Knap, variant form of Knop sé.1 and 2. 

Knap (nezp), v.1 Now da/, Forms: a. 5- 
knap, 5-6 knapp, 9 nap. 8. 5-7 knop. [Echoic, 
going with Knap sé.2; cf. Du. and G. (ong. LG.) 
Anappen to crack, crackle, etc. ; to break (a thing) 
with a sharp crack. Gael. caf to strike, knock, is 
prob. from Sc, As in the case of other words that 
express an action by an imitation of its sound, the 
sense diverges in various directions, according as 
the sound or the action is prominent. In £rack 
we think more of the sound, in 4vzap of the stroke 


and its result.] 


KNAP. 


L. “rans. To strike with a hard short sound; to 
knack, knock, rap. 

a. ¢1470 Hesxrvson Jor. Fad. 1x. (Wolf § Fox) iii, Thow 
can knap doun caponis on the nicht. 1550 CoveRDALE 
Spir. Perle vi. (1588)63 The heuenly s hotemaster knappeth 
vs on the fingers, til we apprehend and learne his will. 
1626 Bacon Syfva § 133 Knap a pair of Tongs some depth 
within the Water, and you shall hear the Sound of the 
Tongs well, 1835 Crockett Meu of Wess [lags tii. 27 Ie 
was ever his wont..to knap his toes on the edge of the step, 

B. ¢1460 Towneley Myst, xxi. 408, | can my hand vphefe 
and knop out the skalys. 

b. aésol, or intr. 

1535 Srewart Cron. Scot. 11. 467 This Gregour gaif him 
fei .-knappit on quhill mony ane wes keild. 1676 Wise- 
MAN Srog.vu.v. (R.', Vhe pcople standing by heard it knap 
in, and the patient declared it by the ease she felt. 1886 
Gad. Words 86 The noise my crutches made knap, knapping 
up and down the deck, 

2. trans. Yo break into parts or pieces with a 
sharp cracking sound; to snap or break by a smart 
blow. Now used sfec. of the breaking of flints or of 
stones for the roads: cf. KNAPPER 2, 

1535 Coverpace 7s. xlv.i.).9 He hath knapped the speare 
in sonder azg7z Kvox //ist. Nef Whs. 1856 1. 157 
Rockettis war rent, typettis war torne, crounis war knapped, 
1647 Faxsuawe faster Fido (1676) 120 Pil'd in one heap 
dogs slain, spears knapt, men wounded. 1648 Herrick 
llesper., Bracelet to Fulia, Tis but silke that bindeth thee, 
Knap the thread and thou art free. 1820 J. CLreLann 
Glasgow 107, 330 persons knapping stones for the road. 
1852 /ustructor 1. 122 Picking up flints and knapping them, 
as the method of breaking them is called. 

B. 1675 Depos. Cast. York (Surtees) 218, 8 halfe crownes, 
. the said Auty clipt that night, for she heard the knoping 
of them, being in the neat rooin. 

b. intr. To break off short; to snap. 

1545 AscuamM Toropé, 1. (\rb.) 111 The string .. beynge 
Sore twined must nedes knap in sunder, 1623 GouGE Serv. 
Extent God's Provtt. § 15 The Summier being over. 
burdened. .knapt suddenly asunder in the midst. 

3. frans. To break off by a smart blow, stroke, 
or tap; to strike or knock off 

1600 Hottanpo Livy 1. liv. 38 With his rod. he knapt 
of the uppermost heads and tops of the poppies. 1710 
T. Furrer Pharm, E.ctemp. 170 \ Scorbutic Foment.. 
knappeth off the sharp points of the Sali 1830 Gat 
Lawrie T.1v. i. (1849) 143 He took the cigar from his lips, 
and knapped off the ashes. 

4. ‘To uttersmartly; to talk, chatter (a language): 
= Crack v. 5. Also zutr, Sc. and north, dial. 

In quot. 1886 said of the stonechat, ‘so called from the 
similarity between its alarm note and the striking together 
of two pebbles’ (Swainson Prov. Names Brit. Birds 1885). 

158: J. Hamitton Facile Treat., Quest. Ministers xiii, 
King James the fyft,. hering ane of his subjectis knap 
suddrone, declarit him ane traiteur. 1681 Corvin J higs 
Supplic.1. 1695) 56 Like Highland Lady's knoping speeches, 
e1690 Lintoun Addr to Prince of Orange in Watson 
Coll. Sc. Poems (1706) . 20 English Andrew, who has Skill, 
To knap at every word so well. 1812 Scort Let. to Vorritt 
29 Nov. in Lockhart, He answered .that he could knap 
English with any one. 1816 — Odd Wort. vii, Ilka auld 
wife in the chimley-neuk will he for knapping doctrine wi’ 
doctors o’ divinity. 1886 Mary Lixsxite Haven ander 1ill 
IL. xi. 147 There was a stone-chat knapping out its song. 

Knap (nep), v2 Now dial. [Cf Gar vz. 
and KxaB v.; also Du. and G. (orig.LG.) knapfen 
to crack, snap, bite, which unites the senses of this 
andthe prec. In Eng. also, the sense ‘snap’ seems 
to unite this with sense 2 of Knap 7.1 See also 
KNep v.] 

intr, and frans. To bite in a short or abrupt way; 
to snap; to nibble. 

1575 Turperyv. Fandcourte 141 If she chaunce to knappe 
or byte at the sticke let hir hite hardly. 1596 SHaks. 
Merch, Vii i. ro As lying a gossip..as ever knapt ginger. 
1611 Cotcr., Brouter, to brouze; to knap, or nible off the 
sprigs, buds, barke &c., of plants. 1617 Janna Linguarunm 
22 Mules knap one another. 1721 Strvee Ecel. Mem. 1. 
XNXi. 222 These Elyot compared to a galled horse .. always 
knapping and kicking at such examples and sentences as 
they felt sharp. 1819 W. Tenxnanr Papistry Storim'd 
(1827) 52 Some knapp’d awa’ at kebhuck-stumps. 1821 
Crare Vill. instr. 11. 106 Horses... turn'd to knap each 
other at their ease. ‘ 

Knap, obs. form of Nap sé. and z. 

+Kna‘p-bottle. er. Os. The Bladder- 
campion, Si/ene inflata, so called from its inflated 
calyx which snaps when suddenly compressed. 

1640 Parkinson Theat, Bot. 263 Some with us call it 
Knap bottle, and others Spatling or Frothy Poppy. 

Knape. Oés. exc. wia/. Forms: 1 enapa, 
2-3 cnape, 3-6 (8 dial.) knape, 6 Sc. knaip, 
7 (9 dal.) knap. [OEF. cnapa = OF ris, knapa, 
ODu. knapo(MDn. kzafe, Du. knaap,, MLG. (hence 
MHG.) énape, ON. knapi (ODa. and OSw. kuape) 
:-OTeut. *hnapon-. The ulterior etym. and 
relation to OE. cuafa, knave, are uncertain: see 
note to Knave.] 

+1. A male child, a boy (= Knavesé.1); a lad, 
young man, yonth, fellow. Odés. 

¢ 1000 -EFric Gen. xxi. 19 Heo of bam sealde bam cnapan 
drincan. c12z00 OrMiN 4106 To clippenn swa fe cnapess 
shapp. c1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2573 De knapes to deade giuen, 
And leten de mayden childre liuen. ¢ 1330 Arth, § Werl. 
7821 Ac right now a litel knape To Bedingham com with 
fape. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 2136 Paze he be a sturn knape. 

+2, A man-servant, male attendant, ‘man’: 

= Knave 5d. 2. Obs, 


j 
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¢ 1000 ZELFRIC Gen. xxii. 19 Abraham fa zecyrde sona to 
hys cnapum. c¢1ooe Ags. Gosp Matt. vill. 6 Min cnapa 
[id on minuin huse lama. ¢ t2§0 Gen. & Ex. 477 His knape 
wende it were a der. 1390 Gower Conf II. 321 This 
cherles knape Hath lad ttis maiden ther he wolde. 1508 
Dunsak fua Maritt Wemen 125, 1 dar nought keik to the 
knaip that the cop fillis. 1513 Dorctas vines xu. ii. &7 
The byssy knaipis and verlettis of his stabill. 

b. dia/. A thatcher’s requisite. (See quots.) 

1764 Burs Poor Lases 127 Vhe thatchers to this day have 
an instrume .t that holds their straw, which they call a 
knape, 1895 Zast Anylia Gloss., Anape or Anave, the 
frame which contains the straw which is carried up the ladder 
to the thatcher, 

As term of contempt or reprobation also 
jocularly); A rascal, rogne,knave: = Knavesd. 3. 
Obs, exe dial. 

a14qgo Lyoc, Merits Wisse 190 Prowde knapys, That 
make in holy chyrche lapis. 1513 Dovcias «ivets 1X. ix. 
77 Turnus.. Phus dyd hym chyde: O cative rakles knaip. 
@ 1§§3 Uoste Aeyster Dv. vi. (Arb. 88 Good night Reger 
olde knaue, knaie, knap. 1855 Kowinsow I Atthy Giss., 
al Anaf, a person not strictly honest. ..‘.\ regular knap *. 
4, atiri., as +knape child | = KNAvE-cuILD . 
¢1200 OrwIN 7903 Forr cnapechild is afledd wel AfMfterr 
weppmanne kind. c¢ 1250 Gen. & # x. 2585 Huerile knape 
child of dat kin, ben a-non don de flod wid-in, 
Knapholt, knappald, var. KNarrie sb. Obs. 


+Knappan. 0Oés. [Welsh cxapan, deriv. of 

cnap knob, lump, round piece.) An old Welsh 
game inwhich a wooden ball was hurled through the 
air by successive players, each side endeavouring to 
drive it as far as possible in one direction; also the 
ball with which this game was played. 
_ 1573 Puaer 2 neid vu. marg., This play is yet sed 
in Wales, and the ball is called Knu pan. 1603 Owen 
Pembrokeshire ‘1q2) 271 Of these Knappan daies in 
Penbrokshere there were wont to be fyve in nomber. [bid 
273 There is a rounde bowle prepared..of some massye 
wood,..and should be boyled in tallow, for to make it 
slipperye, and harde to be holden, this bowle is called 
Knappan, and..he that catcheth it hurleth it towardes the 
connirey hz playeth for, fur gole, or appuinted place. 

Ilence + Knappaner, a player at this game, 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1392 280 Saw none but him- 
selfe and this old rude Knappuner in place. 

Knapped (napt), ff/.@. [f, KNarv.l + -Ep1.] 

Broken by a sharp blow, broken off short. 
, 1861 Tinees 28 Sept, \dvt., Freehold Villa Residence, .. 
in the style of the domestic architecture of the rgth century, 
most substantinlly built ef knapped flints, interlaced with 
bri kwork and with dressings of Bath stone. 1 Daily 
-Vews 16 ee ie Vhe fragment of a bridge; . a fine piece 
of work, w.th alternations of stone and knapped flints 

Knappell, var. Kxevpet Ods., clapper of a bell. 

+Knapper!. Sc. Obs. rare. In 6 -ar, 
[Jamieson suggests derivation from Kxavpe.] ‘A 
boor, a menial’ (Jam. . 

tst3 Dovuctas Enefs vin. Prol. 121 Grathit lyke sum 
knaspar [Camd, MS. gnappar). 

+Knapper 2. Oss. [f. Knapv.2+-ERn1] One 
who bites abruptly, or snaps. 

1g00-20 Duxoar Pocms xxvii. 10 Off seme byttaris and 
Delt knapparis. 1611 Cotcr, Nougeur,a gnawer, knapper, 
niDler, 

Knapper 3 nepar). dia/.and local, [f. KNap 
v.l4+-rn1.] One who or that which‘ knaps’; one 
who knaps or breaks stones, flints, or the like; es. 
one whose occupation is the shaping of flints by 
strokes of a hammer. 

rere Speetator 13 Aug. 976 They [flints) then pass into 
the hands of the ‘knapper’. His implements are a small 
anvil, called a ‘stake , set obliquely .. and a ‘knapping- 
hammer’ of fine steel, of which the face is set obliquely also. 
..One smart blow strikes off the rough end, another detaches 
a piece of the proper size for a gun-flint. 1894 Athenzum 
27 Jan. 3111/1 ‘Knapping flints, as practised on Brandon 
Heath, in Suffolk, is exceedingly hard work, though there 
the ‘knapper’ labours for ‘his own hand’. 

b. A hammer used for shaping flints; also, Sc. 
a stone-breaker's hammer ; a knapping-hammer. 

1787 Suirrer Jamie «& Bess iw. i, A finer lad.. ne'er 
cocked his knapper to the lift. 1882 Athenzum 16 Dec. 
818/1 Palzolithic implements, .. together with the flint tools, 
or knappers, by which they were shaped.  /éc. 818/2 
Neolithic knappers were shown, .. with knapping hammers 
of the seventeenth or eighteenth century. 

Kna‘pper?. slang. or dial. Also knepper, 
napper. The knee. 

1764 T. Brypces Homer Travest. (1797) 1. 237 The bully 
on his bare Kneppers knelt down. /ésd. 1]. 243 On his 
knappers down hedropp'd. 1877 -.V. J. Linc. Gloss., Vappers, 
the knees. 3 

Kna'pping, v/. sé. [f. Knap v1 + -Incl] 
The action of Kxap v.1; the action of striking or 
knocking ; a. sfcc. a form of cheating in throwing 
dice (see quots., and cf. Knap 54.2 3); b. in mod. 
local use, the action of breaking stones or flints. 

a. 1680 Kirkman Eng. Rogue iv. 226 Knapping, is when 
you strike one Die dead. 1822 Scotr .Vigel xxiii, Men talk 
of high and tow dice,..topping, knapping, slurring, 

b. 1835 Cartyce Let. in Froude Life in Lond. (1884) 1.1. 24 
Walk out of this if even into the knapping of stones 1887 
Magazine of Art X. 406 The third process, or ‘knapping ’... 
Holding the flake or strip of flint with its face uppermost 
upon a ‘stake’ of iron Jetc.} 1892 Dasly News 2 Dec. 6/: 
‘There has never been a cessation of the Brandon flint 
“knapping’. 

c. attrib., as knapping-hammer, -machine, -tool. 

1785 Burxs 1st Zp, to Lapraik xi, Ye'd better taen up 


KNAPSCALL. 


spades and shcols Or knappin-hammers. 1883 Arched. 
Cant. XV. 13, | have..discovered numerous flint hzinmers, 
and knapping tools. 

+ Kna‘ppish, a. Cés. exc. dial. [f. Kxavv.2 + 
-ISH1, Cf. snappish.} Wudely abrupt or froward, 
tesly. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11. 809 He rejected 
the Dukes request with many spitefull and knappishe wordes. 
rg42 Uvace Aras. Apoph. (1877) 165 A certaine saucie or 
knappishe young springall, 1577-87 Staxyuvuxst in Holin- 
shed Chron. 1. 35/1 Answering your snappish ’ Quid’ with 
a knappish ‘Quo’. 1629 Z. Bovp Last Sattell 169 Your 
spirit 1s so knappish and way-ward. 

llence + Kna‘ppishly a/v., + Kna'ppishness. 

3549 Cuaroner Aras. on Lolly Tijb, If ought shall 
seeme to you to have been saied.. more xoapge’s, 1573-80 
Lanet Aldo. P1153 Frowardly. malupertly, snappishly, pro 
terud. 1617 Minsueu Yuctor, Knappish, knappishnesse. 

+Knapple, knappel, 54. Sc. Oés. Also 
knappald, knapholt. [Scotch variant of clup- 
pulde, -olde, CLNYNoLt ; app. with substitution of 
knap for clap.) @ CLartosun, 

1496 Ld. Treas. Ace. Scot. 1. 285 ltem, fur leding of ixe 
knapholtis furth of Leith to the Castel of Edinburgh. .iijs. 
ij’, és. 278 Item. .for ixt knappaldis..iiij @f xs. ¢1§75 
Balfour's Practicks, Custumis(1754 88 Vhe great hundreth 
knapple, contenand xaiiij small fondrechge 1661 Si. Acts 
Chas. 71, ¢. 33 (Jain) ‘Vhat the whole c upers..make the 
said alin, harrels of good and sufficient new knappel. 
1707 G. Mitce S¢t.Gt. Brat 1. 30 Pitch, Steel-Kits, Knapple, 
Oak, Wainscoat. 1753 Mantanp dist. /.dind, 111. 248 For 
every hundred of Dantzic Knappell..4 pennies. fr 
Coup! Butk Dav, Wedderburne (>. 1.35.) Introd. 44 The 
Norwegian timber consisted of .. roofspars, knapholt and 
burnwood.] 

+Kna‘pple, «.! Oss. In 7 knaple. [Fre- 
quentative of Knap v.2: see -LE and cf, KNABBLE.] 
To bite shortly and repeatedly; to nibble. 

1611 Cotar., Grignoter, to gnaw, knaple, or nible away. 
en Haniiwert, Anapfple, to bite, or nibble. .Vorth. 

+Kna:pple, v.2 Obs. rure—°.  [Frsquentative 
of Kxap vl; see -te.] = Knap zl) 2, 3. 

1755 Jounson, Anaffie, to break off with a sharp quick 
none. Ainsworth, 

Kna:ppy, 2. Now dial, [f. Knap sd. and v. 
+-Y.J  (Sce quots.) 

1gs2 Hvutort, Knappye, or full of knappes, rerreucosus, 
1855 Rouixson IWihithy Gloss., Nafps, illenatured, testy. 
‘As nappy and as nasty as you please,” [E.D, 1). Anappr, 
snappish.) 1887 Jawirson Supp, A nappy, in small roundish 
lumps, abounding in sinall lumps; Orkn. 

Knappy, obs. form of Narry. 

ee (ne'psixk’. [a. LG. knapsack Du. 
knapzak, G. knappsack, first recorded in 16th c. 
The first element is somewhat obscure, but is 
generally takenas LG. and Du. Anappen = KNAP v.?, 
G. knapp eating, food; cf. also Sxaysack. Also 
adopted in I*. (about 1600) as canafsa \now obs.).] 

A bag or case of stout canvas or leather, worn by 
soldiers, strapped to the back and used for carry- 
ing necessaries; any similar receptacle used by 
travellers for carrying light articles. 

1603 Drayton Sar. Wurs 1. (R.), Each one fills his knap- 
sack or his scrip With some rare thing that on the fteld is 
found. 1608 Cait. Smitnw True Xela, Wks. (Arb | 20 Onethat 
vsually carried my Gowne and Knapsacke after me. 1645 
Mass. Col. Bee. (1854) 11. 40 very souldier with muskett, 
sword, bandalcers, and knapsacke. 1793 Burns Sodger's 
Return i, My humble knapsack a’ my wealth, A poor but 
honest sodger. 1858 Lytton Ji hat will He do i. vix, He 
packed up his knapsack, and started for the train. 1868 
Negul. § Orders Army § 604d, The havresack is to be 
worn on all occasions when the knapsack is worn. 

Fig. 21658 CLevetann Char, Country-Comm.-man Wks. 
(1687) 76 A short-handed Clerk, tack’d to the Rear of him 
to carry the Knapsack of his Understanding. 1841-4 
Emerson £'ss., ature Wks. (Bohn) I. 224 The knapsack of 
custom falls off his back. 

b. attrib. 

1633 Smintey Ing. Admirad 1, ii, Vittor?. He is valiant 
truly That dares forget to be rewarded. Soldier. This Is 
but cold comfort for a knapsack-man. 1823 Crass 7echuol. 
Diet. s.v. Drill, ‘ Knapsack- Drill’, a sort of punishment for 
minor offences, whicb consists in marching soldiers round the 
barrack-yard, &c. for a certain time, with 6 or x2 Ib. shot 
tied to their knapsacks. 1899 MWestm. Gaz. 16 Nov. 12/2 
an Oxford Bible..printed on Oxford India paper .. and 
bound in khaki..will he known as the Knapsack Bible, and 
is specially designed for use by sold‘ers and sailors. ; 

Hence Kna‘psacking w4/. sb. (cf. coaching, train- 
ing), travelling with a knapsack; Kna-psackwise 
ady., in the manner of a knapsack. 

1877 H. Drummonp in G. A. Smith Lif v. (1898) 115, I was 
glad to. .go knapsacking with Professor Geikie. 1886 /ééd. 
xi. 269, I have often marked this spot in my knapsacking 
days. 1899 Blackw. Wag. Aug. 162/1 A large basket carried 
knapsack wise. 

+ Knapscall. Sc. O/s. Forms: 5 knapescall, 
6 knapscall, -scull, -shal, -ska, -skaw, -scha, 
knopska, 6-7 knapiskay, 7 knapskall, -schaw, 
9 arch, knapskull. [The first element has been 
supposed to be Kxape sé., lad, attendant. man, or 
its possessive naf's; the second is doubtful.] 

Some kind of helmet or headpiece; generally 
worn by persons of inferior rank; perhaps origin- 


ally by the servants of the men-at-arms. 

1498 in Durham Eccl. Proc, (Surtees) 42 Galea, Anglice a 
Salet or a knapescall. a1572 Knox Hast. Nef Wks. 1846 
I. 130 To address thame selves in thare most warlyk array, 


KNAPSCAP. 


with jack, knapscall. splent, speir, and axe. 1572 Satin. 
Poems Reform. xxxiii. 264 ‘To ride furth to the weir, With 

ak and Sword, gude hors, Knapscull, and speir. 1586 
} CarmicuHacc Let. in Wodrow Soc. Alisc. 1844) 1. 442 He 
did use you to go before uthers..with the reade Knapska. 
1609 SkENE Neg. Way. 6b (dets Mill. c.23) Ane habergeon, 
ane knapiskay of iron, ane sword,ane dagger. [1820 ScotT 
Abbot xxvi, Get on your jacks, plate-sleeves, and knap- 
sculls] 

+ Kna-pseap. Sc. Ods. app. an altered form 


of prec.; conformed to cap. 

aor Famie Telfer xxxv. in Child Ballads vu. cxc. 
(1890) 7/2 Willie was stricken ower the head, And through 
the knapscap the sword has gane. 1830 R. CHAMBERS 
Fas. , 1. iti. 94 We find..knapscaps burnished up. 

Knapweed (nxpwid). ([Orig. suopweed, f. 
Kyop s6.1+ Weep sé.; from the hard rounded 
involucre.]} The common name of species of 
Centaurea (N.O. Composite), esp. C. nigra, a 
common weed with a hard tough stem, and light 
purple flowers set on a haid rough dark-coloured 
globular ‘head’ or involucre. 

a. 14.. AS. Laud 553 lf. 13 fasta nigra..is an herbe yt 
me clepitth maidfeloun or bolwes or yrnehard or knopwed, 
1530 PatsGr, 236/2 Knoppe wede an herbe. 1691 Ray Co//. 


Words Postscr. 171 For Knapweed, Knopweed, because of 


the knops at the top. 1787 Witnerinc Brit, Plants (ed. 2), 
Knopweed. 1863 Prior /’/ant- ., Knap-weed, Knop-, or 
Knob.weed. 

8. 1597 Geraror /ferbal 1. ccxxxviii. 588 Matfellon or 
blacke Knapweede is doubtlesse a kinde of Scabious..the 
flowers do grow at the top of the stalks, being first small 
scaly knops, like to the knops of Corne flower. 1656 W. 
Cotes Art of Simfpling 38 Some grow in knaps like bottles 
asknapweed, 1785 Martyn Kousseau's Got. xxvi. (1794) 401 
Common or Black Knapweed.. which the country people 
in some places call Hard-heads. 1896 R. F. Horton in 
Sunday Mag. Nov. 722 Within the enclosure were ragwort, 
knapweed, and scabious. 

Knar (nai). Forms: 3-4 knarre, 7, 9 knare, 
9 knar, knaur; 5, 7 gnarre. 9 gnarir. [ME. 
kuarre = LG. kuarren, Du. knar stump (of an 
old tree), knot, knob. Cf. Knur. 

The history in Eng. is obscure. From rqth to 19th c. 
there are app. no genuine examples of its use, Dryden's 
knare (copied by later writers) being based on 2uarie, 
Kynarrv in Chaucer. The spelling with gz-, usual in recent 
glossaries, may be partly due to pes ie . 

1. A rugged rock or stone. Now dial, 

@ 1250 Owl & Night. 999 Vhat lond nis god,.. Ac wilder- 
nisse nit is and weste, Knarres and cludes. 13.. Gaz. «& 
Gr. Knt. 2166 Hy3e honkkez & brent ..& ruje knokled 
knarrez, with knorned stonez. 1837 THorsser Hist. Black- 
fool 184 (E. D. D.) Gnarrs are large beds of stones, covered 
with incrustations formed by insects for tbeir habitations. 

2. A knot in wood; sfec. a mass originating 
in an abortive branch, forming a protuberance 
covered with bark, on the trunk or root of a tree. 

1382 Wycuir Wesd, xiii. 13 A crokid tree, and ful of knarres 
[1388 knottis. 1623 CockEeram, Gaarre, a hard knot in 
wood. 1700 Dryven /’alamon & Arc. 1146 Prickly stubs, 
instead of trees,. .Or woods with knots and knares deformed 
and old. 1805 M:ss Sewarp in Polwhele Trad. §& Recoll. 
(1826) 11. 572 The .. knots and knares with which it was 
covered, 1814 Cary Dante's Inf. xin. 4 Not light The 
boughs and tapering, but with knares deform’d. 1854 Miss 
Baker Northampt. Gloss, s.v. (E, D. D.), The stick with 
which the game is played, having a gnar or knot at the end 
of it. 1869 Masters Veg. Terat. 419 Knaurs may occa- 
sionally be used for purposes of propagation. 

+ 3. A knotted, thick-set fellow. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cutaucer /’ro/. 549 He was short scholdred, brood, 
a thikke knarre [so snost WMSS.; Lausd. gnarre), 

Ilence Knarred naid) a., knotted, gnarled. 

1849 Loncr. Building of the Ship 59 The knarred and 
crooked cedar knees. 1856 Aino Poet. IVks. 19 Gnared 
with knots and knobs. 

Knark (nak). s/azg. Also nark. [Cf Da. 
kuark anoldcrabbed person.} a. A hard-hearted, 


unfeeling person. b. (See quot. 1873.) 

1851 Mavuew Lend. Labour 1. 343 (Hoppe) He was a 
good man; he couldn't refuse a dog, .. but he had a butler, 
a regular ‘knark’. 1873 Slang Dict., Nark, a person in the 
pay of the police; a common informer; one who gets his 
living by laying traps for publicans, etc. 

Knarl (nail), rave. [Related to Kynar; cf. 
knur and knurl.} 

+i. A tangle, knot. Ods. 

1598 GRENEWEY Jacitus, Ann. 1. ii, (1622) 65 Tbe poison 
was found hidden in a knarle of ber haire. 


2. dial. “A hwunch-backed or dwarfish man’ 
(Brockett VV. C. Gloss. 1825). 
Knarle, Knarled, obs. ff. GNARL, -ED. 


Enarry (nari), ¢. rave. Also 7, 9 gnarry. 
[f Kwan +-y.] Having knars or knots; knotty. 

1386 Cuaucer Kut.’s 7, 1119 A forest .. With knotty 
knarry [7éynue's ed. knarie] bareyne trees olde, Of stubbes 
sharpe. 1567 Turserv. tr. Ovid's Epist. 22 This rygor to 
the woods and knarrie trees expell. /é/d. 23 My brothers 
bones with balefull blowes of knarrie clubbe he brake. 1613 
R. Caworey Table Alph., Kuarry, knotty, stubbie. 1623 
Cockeram un, Knotty, Grarry, 1882 Swinsurne Athens 7 
in Tristr. Lycnesse 179 Boughs all gaunt and gnarry. 

Knash, obs. or erron. variant of GNASH v. 

cx600 Burret (ilgr. in Watson Coll, Se. Poents (1706) 
mu. 25 Sick hashing and knashing, Cums not of cleinlie 
cukis. 1826 J. Dovte Ess. Cath. Claims 248 Some tub for 
a whale of prejudice to knash its teeth against. 

Knast, variant of GNast 54. 

61440 Carcrave Lift St. Kath, 159 Ovre wyt on-to bis 
wyt is but a knast. 
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|| Kna-ster, German spelling of CANASTER 2, a 
kind of tobacco. 

1798 Ferriar //lustr. Sterne 306-7 Who Knaster loves not, 
be he doom’‘d to feed With Caffres foul, or suck Virginia's 
weed. .. But Knaster always, Knaster is ny song, In stu- 
dious gloom, or ’mid th’ assembly's throng. 1853 Blachkw. 
Jag. LXXIV, 132 The dried leaves, coarsely broken, are 
sold as canaster or knaster. 1858 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. v. vii. 
(1872) Il. 118 Long Dutch pipe in the mouth of each man; 
supplies of knaster easily accessible. 

Knat, obs. form of Grat ! and 2. 

Knatch, variant of KNETcH v. Obs. 

Knauie, Knaulagi(e, obs. ff. 
KNOWLEDGE, 

Knauling: see KNAVE-LINE. 


+Knavate. Ods. nonce-wd. A knave. 

@1529 SKELTON Eprtaphe Poet. Wks. 1843 1. 170 Fratres, 
gee For this knauate, By the holy rode, Dyd neuer man 
good. 

Knave (né!v), 56. Forms: 1 enafa, 3 cnafe, 
3-4 cnaue, 3-7 knaue, (4-5 knawe, knaf‘e, 
5 knaffe, 5-6 Sc. knaiff), 4-knave. [OE. cxafa 
=OHG. kuabo, chuabe (MHG. and G. énabe):— 
OTeut. *£zaton-. ‘Vhe relation between this and 
the synonymous czafa, KNAPE (q. v.) is not clear. 

OHG. had also £zaffo (MHG. and G. £naffe): on the 
supposed relationship between tbis and £xaéo, see Streitberg 
Urgerm. Gram. p. 151.] 

+1. A male child, a boy. Oés. 

a 1050 Liber Scintill. lv. (1889) 172/19 Na sedafenad pam 
se to fulfremednysse hogad, gainenian mid cnafan [L. cum 
parvulo|. c1z05 Lav. 292 Pa pe time com: Pat pe cnaue 
wes iboren. c1250 Gen. §& Fx. 1151 So dat he haued .. on 
eider here a knaue bi-geten. a@1300 Cursor AZ, 10267 Pe 
lagh .. Biclepis pat man for maledight Pat has na barn, ne 
mai ne knaue. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. (Magdalena) 362 
Grant ws grace a barne to hafe, othire a madyne or a knaf. 
¢ 1460 Towneley Alyst. xiii. 554 ls youre chyld a knave ? 

2. A boy or lad employed as a servant; hence, 
a male servant or menial in general; one of low 
condition, (Freq. opposcd to kuight.) Now arch. 

¢1000 Ags. /’s. (Spelman) Ixxxv. 16 (Bosw.) Syle mihte 
cnafan pinum [L. puero tuo]. ar225 Aucr. R. 380 Pe kokes 
knaue, pet wasshed pe disslies ide kuchene. a1300 Cursor 
M. 3153 He bad cum wit him knaues tua. 1393 Lance. 
P. P1.C. vi. 54 Men sholde constreyne no clerke to knauene 
werkes, a14z0 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 506 There may 
no lord take up a newe gise, But that a knave shalle the 
same uptake. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxix. (1845) 135 
Icham a gentylman of much noble kynne, ‘Thoughe Iche be 
clad in a knaves skynne. 1600 DyMmok /reland (1843) 7 
Every Horseman hath two or thre horses, and to every 
horse a knave. 1697 Drypen Virg. Past. 11, 22 What 
Nonsense wou'd the Fool thy Master prate, When thou, his 
Knave, canst talk at snch arate! 1820 Scott A/onas?, xiii, 
A man seeks but his awn, and yet folk shall hold him for 
both miller and miller’s man, that is miller and knave. 
1825 — /alism, xx, Thou art an apt, and wilt doubtless be a 
useful, knave. 


3. An unprincipled man, given to dishonourable 
and deceitful practices; a base and crafty rogue. 


(Now the mainsense. Often contrasted with foo/.) 

In early use the sense may have been ‘one of low or 
ignohle character ’, ‘a mean person’, 

¢1205 Lay. 16303 For vnwis is pe king, .. & a cnaue is his 
broder. 13.. £. E. Adit. P. B.855 What! he wonded no 
wobe of wekked knauez. 1481 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 315 Yf 
any Brother .. dysspysse anoder, callenge hym knaffe, or 
horson, or deffe, or any yoder mysname. 1500-z0 Dunsar 
Poems xxviii. 39 In Hevin 3e salbe sanctis full cleir, Thocht 
je be knavi» in this cuntre. 1555 Eoen Decades 33 His 
accusers... were nowghtye felowes, abhominable knaues & 
vylaynes, 1668 Pepys Diary 29 Jan., The veriest knave 
and bufflehead that ever he saw in his life. 1726 Swirt 
Gulliver 1. vi, ‘he honest dealer is always undone, and the 
knave gets the advantage. 1800 WELLINGTON Let. to Lieut. 
Col. Close in Gurw. Desf, (1837) 1.258 Yhe common practice 
is to accuse a man of being either a fool or aknave. 1847 
‘TENNYSON Princ. 1v. 110 Knaves are men, That lute and 
flute fantastic tenderness, And dress the victim to the 
offering up. 

b. In various proverbial expressions. 

1546 J. HEywooo /’707,. (1867) 29 ‘I'wo false knaues neede 
no broker, men say. /4/¢d., Some saie also, it is mery when 
knaues meete. /dzd. 47 An olde knaue is no childe. 1617 
Moryson é¢72, ut. 5 Thus the English Prouerb saith, No 
knaue to the learned knaue. ; 

ce. Jocularly, or without seriously implying bad 
qualities (cf. rogee, rascal). Now rare. 

a1553 Uoatr Royster D. m. iii. (Arb.) 46 Good night 
Roger olde knaue! 1605 SHaxs. Lear. iv. 107 How now, 
my pretty knaue, how dost thou? 1670 Eacuanrp Cort. 
Clergy 4 Lads, that are arch knaves at the nominative case. 
1848 THackeray Van. Fair v, A roar would follow from 
all the circle of young knaves, usher and all. 

In playing-cards: The lowest court card of 
each suit, bearing the representation of a soldier 
or servant ; the jack. 

1568 Fucwenr Like will to Like in Hazl. Dodsley 111. 309 
(Stage direction) Here entereth Nichol Newfangle .. and 
hath a knave of clubs in his hand. a 1612 HarincTon 
Epigr., A sawcy Knave, to trump both King and Queene. 
1712-14 Pore Rafe Lock in. 87 Vhe Knave of Diamonds 
tries his wily arts, And wins..the Queen of Hearts. 1796 
Euiza Hamitton Lett. Hindoo Rajah 1. 150 If any one 
of the figures has any claim to European origin, it is that 
of Knaves. 1868 Paroon Card Player 11 The old German 
cards had neither queen nor knave. 


+5. A contrivance in which a spool or spindle 
revolves. Oéds. rare. 


1564 /uv. in Noake IWorcestersh. Relics (1877) 13 In the 
weaying shoppe ij pare of shuttels, a swiste and a knave to 


Kyow w., 


KNAVESHIP. 


the quiltourne. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury in. 287/2 The 
Reeling Pin (which some calla Knave..) is for the Spool 
to run or turn upon whilst it is Reeling upon the Reel. 

6. attrib. and Comé., as knave-fool ; knave-born 
adj.; + knave-seller, a slave-dealer; + knave’s 
grease, a flogging; +knave’s mustard, some 
cruciferous plant. Also KNAVE-BAIRN, -CHILD. 

1860 Gen. P. ‘THomrson Audi Alt. V1. cxxxviii. 112 Get 
up *knave-born falsehoods against the people and governors 
of foreign countries. 1627 Drayton Afoon-calf Poems (1810) 
129/1 Whilst that *knave-fool..Smiles at the coxcomb, 
which admires hin so. 1552 Hutoet, *Knaue seller, or 
he that selleth knaues or slaues. 1608 MWethal’s Dict. 
Childr. 73 Mastigcphorus,.. that is worthie to bee beaten, 
orscourged, they cal it *knaues grease. 1597 GERAROE Herbal 
ul. x1x. 206 The thirde kinde of treacle Mustarde, named 
*knaues Mustard (for that it is too bad for honest men). 

Knave (név), v. [f. Knave sd] trans. In 
various nonce-uses: a. To call (any one) knave. 
b. To make a knave of. ec. Tosteal like a knave. 
d. To force knavishly. Hence Kna‘ving vé/. sé. 

1545 1st Exam. Anne Askewe in Bale’s Sel. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 173 Dog's rhetoric and cur's courtesy, knavings, 
brawlings, and quarrellings. 1598 J. M. Sertengonans 
Comf. (1868) 162 What cares a Gentleman now adayes to 
knaue and rascall his Man at euery worde? 1605 Kyo 1s¢ 
Pt, Ferontmo in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 361 He’s a great man, 
therefore we must not knave him. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot. ii, ‘To be knav'd out of our graves. 1732 Geutle- 
man lustructed (ed. 10) 477(D.) How many nets do they lay 
to ensnare the squire and knave themselves. 1821 CLARE 
Vill. Minstr, 1, 18 Sad deeds bewailing of the prowling 
fox ; How in the roost the thief had knav'd his way. 

+Knave-bairn. Sc. and north. Obs. = next. 

@ 1300 Cursor 3/. 2668 Do your knauebarns to circumces. 
1375 Sc. Leg? Saimts xii. (Alathias) 31 Gyf I consawyt haf 
bis nycht a knafe barne. ¢1425 Wvyntoun Cron. vi. xili. 
115 Pe Erlys awyn wyf wes lychtare Of a Knaive Barne. 
a1800 Tum-a-Line in Child Badlads (1857) 1. 366 If it 
be a knave bairn, He's heir o' a’ my land. 1815 Scott Guy 
Af, xi, He tell'd the Laird that the Evil One wad have 
power over the knave-bairn. 

+ Kna‘ve-child. Oés. <A male child. 

¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 77 Puscald..bare Knaue child. ¢1275 
Lay. 15526 3ef man funde.,eny cnaue child, pat neuere fader 
nadde, ¢1320 Sir Benes (MS. A) 3714 Fond be per noper 
3ong ne elder, Boute twei hebene lraue childer. ¢1440 
Gesta Rom... \xxii. 390 (Add. MS.) With in few dayes after 
sbe was delyuered of a fayre knave childe, 

+ Kna‘ve-line. Aa. 06s. In 7 knauling, 
knaueline. One of the small lines in the tackling 
of a vessel (see quot. 1627). 

1626 Cart. Smitu Accid, Yng. Seanien 15 Small cordage, 
as head lines, the knaulings, gassits or furling lines. 1627 
— Seaman's Gram. v, 24 The Knaue-line is a rope [that] 
hath one end fastened to the crosse trees, and so comes 
downe by the ties to the Rams head..to keepe the ties and 
Halyards from turning about one another when they are 
new. 1678 Puivtuis (ed. 4), Anave Line. 1867 in SMyTH 
Sailor's Word-bk. s.v. Line, 

+ Kna‘vely, adv. Obs. rare—'" 
-LY 2.) In the manner of a knave. 

c1592 MarLOwe Few of Malta iv. v, Knavely spoke, and 
like a man at arms, 

Knavery (né'yari,nz'vri), Also6 Sc. knaifrie. 
[f. KNAvVE sd. + -ERY.] 

1, Performance characteristic of a knave; dis- 
honest and crafty dealing; trickery, roguery. With 
aand f/., A knavish deed or practice. 

1528 Tinvace Obed, Chr. Alan Wks. (1573) 147/2 Because 
of a litle knauery which a Deacon at Constantinople plaide 
thorough confession with one of the chiefe wiues of the citie. 
1546 Bate L£xg. Votaries 1. (1560) 64 All suche knaueryes 
must haue a pretensed colour, 1612 DEKKER // tf be not 
good Wks. 1873 I11. 312 The Sun sees much Knauery in a 
yere, and the Moone more in a quarter. 1673 TEMPLE /'ss., 
freland Wks. 1731 1. 115 The Unskilfulness, or Carelesness, 
or Knavery of the Traders. 1724 Ramsay Vision xiii, 
Knaivry, and slaivrie, Ar equally dispysd. 1747 WesLey 
Prim. Physic (1762) p. xiv, Kither through the Ignorance 
or Knavery of Physicians. 1870 SpuRGEON / reas. Dav. Ps, 
xxxili, ro He frustrates their knaveries, and makes their 
promising plots to end in nothing. 

b. Asa mock title: = KNAVESHIP I, 

1871 R, Exuis Catiulius xxxiti. 5 Please your knaveries 
boist a sail for exile, Pains and privacy? ; 

+2. In weakened sense: Koguishness, waggish- 


ness, playing of tricks. Ods. 

1sgo Suaks. A/ids, VN. im. ti. 346 This is thy negligence, 
still tbou mistak’st, Or else committ’st thy knaueries wilfully. 
1599 — Hen. V, 1v. vii. 52 He was full of tests, and gypes, 
and knaueries, and mockes, 1646 Evetyn Diary 7 Oct., 
Yet are they chereful and full of knavery. 

+b. concer. Tricks of dress or adornment. Cés. 

1596 SHaxs. Tam. Shr. iv. iii. 58 With Scarfes, and 
Fannes, and doublechange of brau’ry, Witb Amber Bracelets, 
Beades, and all this knau'ry. . 

+3. A popular name for the plant Narthectum 
ossifragum, Bog Asphodel. (Cf. honesty, prude, 
thrift.) Obs. 

(1547 Boorve Brev. Health § 151 Put no Lubberworte into 
theyr potage, and beware of knauerynze aboute theyr hert.]} 
1640 Parkinson 7/teat. Bot. 1219 My good friend Doctor 
Anthony Salter of Exeter, ..could understand of the countrey 
people no otlier name thereof, or propertie appropriate unto 
it but knavery. F 

Knaveship (né‘vfip). Also (S¢.) 6 knaship, 
knaifschip, 7 knawship. [f. KNAVE sé, + -SHIP.] 

1. The condition of being a knave; used with 
a possessive, as a mock title. 

1589 Papfe w. Hatchet B, Your Knaueship brake youtr] 
fast on the Bishops, 13680 Kevenge 1. i. 6 What, Mr. ‘Trick- 


[f. KNAVE 56. + 


KNAVESS. 


well, does your Knaveship dare walk the street? 1767 | 
| 


Tuornton tr. Plautus 11. 322 Let him try the cause.. 
whether too your knaveship Should not be clapt in prison. 
1887 SWINBURNE Locrine 1 ii. 28 Lhe liar will say no more 
—his heart misgives His knaveship. 

+2. Sc. The quanuty of corn or mcal payable 
to a miller’s servant (cf. KNAVE 5d. 2, quot. 1820 
as one of the scquels or small dries Icvied on each 
lot of corn ground at a thirlage mill. Ods. 

15.. Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), Prewing of the auld statutis & 
vee that thai hed wownt to hef of the multur of ilk boll, 
and quhat knashin. 1575 Burgh Kec. Glasgow (Mait. Cl 
1832) 37 Taking furth pairof of v multours and thre knaifs- 
chips of malt. 1596 Reg. Mag. Sig. (1890) 176/1 Cum 
astrictis multuris acrarnin de F. vocat. le knaifschip. 1609 
Skene Reg. May. 3 (Act Will. c. 9) Ane free man or ane 
free halder, sall gif for multure at the milne..of tuentie 
bolles, ane firtot ‘as knawshio). 31754 Ersxine Princ. Sc. 
Law u. ix. § 19 The sequels are the small parcels of corn or 
meal given as a fee to the servants, over and above what is 
paid to the multurer; and they pass by the name of knave- 
ship. 1818 Scorr //rt, Aidl. viii, Regular payment of . 
multure, lock, gowpen, and knaveship, and all the various 
exactions now commuted for money, 

Kna-vess. nonce-wd. [See -#88] A she-knave. 

1833 Carivir Ct. Cagliostro in Misc. Ess, (1872) V. 89 
Cullies, the easy cushions on which knaves and knavesses 
repose and fatten, 

+Knaviga‘tion. Oés. (Jocular, after naviga- 
tion.) A knavish invention or relation. 

1613 Purcnas /lgrinage vu. vill. 693 Vor my part.. 
I could wish such complaints to be but calumnies, and to 
be the knavigations of false discouerers. 

+ Knavinge, obs. form of GNAWING. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 279/1 Knavynge, or gnavynge 
(A., /7., P. knawynge), corrosio. 

Knavish (né' vif), a. [f Knave sé. + -1sn1.] 
Characteristic of or appropriate toa knave; having 
the character of a knave. 

+1. Low, vulgar; obscenc. Obs. 

c 1386 Cuaucer Manciple’s 7. 101 His wyf anoon hath for 
hir lemman sent. Hir lemman? certes, bis is a knauyssh 
speche. Forzeneth it me. axzgzg Skecton Col. Cloute 653 
Howe ye were wonte to drynke Of a lether bottell With 
a knauysshe stoppell. —S ; : 

+2. Kognish, rascally, mischicvous, impertinent, 

1ssz Hutorr, Knauishe, proteruus. 1573 Darer Ad, 
K 87 A Knappish, or knauish tongne, lingua proterna. 
1sgo Snaxs. Adds. NV. un. i. 32 That shrewd and knauish 
spirit Cal'd Robiu Good-fellow. loid. wi. ii. 440 Cupid is 
a knauish lad, Thus to make poor females mad. 1603 DEKKER 
Grissil \Shaks. Soc.) 15 You inay be ashamed to lay such 
knavish burden upon old age’s shoulders. 

3. Basely unprincipled, fraudulent, rascally. 

1s7o Levins JVantp. 145/33 Knauish, peruersus, 1602 
Syaks. Ham. ii. ii, 250 ‘Tis a knauish peece of worke 
a1704 T. Brown Two Oxf Schol. Wks. 1730 1. 8 Some.. 
are poor and caunot pay, and others knavish and wall not 
pay. a 1800 Cowrer £/. Protest. Lady 6 Praise is the 
mediuin of a knavish trade. 1856 Froupe ///ist. Eng. (1858) 
Iv. 405 It wasaknavish pict of business. a 1859 MacauLay 
Hist, Eng. xxiii. V. 38 He had employed a knavish Jew to 
forge endorsements of names. 

Knavishly (névifli), azz. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2.] 
Ina knavish manner ; villainously, dishonourably, 
dishonestly, fraudulently ; roguishly, trickily. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 94 Alas there ranysshyd he 
and forcyd my wyf so knauisshly that ] am ashamed to 
telle it. xg52 Huroet, Knauishly, proterue, proteruiter. 
1603 Hottanp /lutarch's Alor. 423 One of those slaves 
-. had behaved himselfe somewhat too insolently and 
knavishly against him. ¢ 1720 Prior Viceroy 95 That he did 
likewise traitorously.. Enrich himself most knavishly. 1825 
M-Cutnocn Pol. Econ. 11. it. 84 As it bas been sometimes 
ignorantly or knavishly represented. 

Knavishness (néivifnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being knavish; knavery; 
petty villainy, dishonesty, trickery. 

1srs Barcray Legloges in. (1570) Cij b/2 If thou haue one 
with knauishenes infect, Then all tbe other shal! folowe the 
same secte. 1783 Aznsworth’s Lat, Dict., Knavisbness, 
nequitia, scelns. 

Knavyn, knawie, obs. forms of GNaw. 

Knaw, Knawe(n, Knawledge, obs. var. 
Kyow, Known, KNOWLEDGE. 

Knawel (ngél). [a. Ger. Anazel, kneel knot- 
grass; cf. Ger. Anauel, knduel clew, ball of yarn: 
see Grimm.] A book-name of the knot-grass, 
Scleranthus, a weed frequent in sandy soil. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. \xvii. 97 Ainongst the kindes of Knot 
grasse, we may well recken that herbe, whiche doth so wrap 
and enterlace it self, and is so ful of ioynts, that the base 
Almaignes cal it Knawel, that is to say, Knot weede. 1640 
Parkinson Theat. Bot. 446 The Germanes Knawell sendeth 
forth from a small slender threddy roote, divers small 
branches. 1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. App. 316 Knawel, 
Scleranthus, 1816-43 Kinny & Sp. Entomol. 1. 270 The 
scarlet grain of Poland..is found on the roots of tbe 
perennial knawel. 

Knawin, knawyn, obs. ff, Graw, Know. 

Knax, obs. pl. of Knack. Kne, obs. f. KNEE. 

Knead (n7d),v. Pa.t.and pa. pple. kneaded. 
Forms: see below. (Orig. a strong vb.: OE. 
cnedan, pa.t. cred, pl. credo, pa. pple. cneden, 

=OS. £zedan (found in pa. pple. gzkmedan: MDu. 
and Du. £veden), OHG. chnetan, cnelan (MHG. 
kneten, Ger. huclen) :—~OTeut. type *kued-, knad-, 
Anédum, Rknedano-. <A different formation of the 
present stem, with weak grade of root-vowel, 
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appears in ON. £zo0da (Norw. &voda, Sw. kndda); 
cf. droda = Goth. frudaz, to TREAD. 

The modern form knead corresponds in spelling to tread :- 
OE, tredan, but has the original short unstopped vowel 
lengthened to (/) as in mead, cat, meat. In some dialects, 
e.g. in Sc., the ¢ remains short (ned) as in fread. ‘The 
pa.t. *4uad does not appear to be known in ME., where 
also the pa. pple. daeden was partly displaced by énoden 
(cf. trodden ; also, ONorthuinbr. jecntoeden); and eventually 
both pa.t. and pple. assumed the weak form kneaded. 
The shortened pa. pple. Axed (4nead) might arise out of 
either Aueden, or kneded (kneaded ).) 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

Ll. Present slem. \ cnedan, 2-4 -en, 4-5 kneden, 
-yn, 5 cnede, <-6 knede, 6-7 kneade, 6-8 
kneed, |6-S kned’, 6- knead. 

c1o00 Sax. Leechd. 111.134 Nim cumin and merces sed 
and cnede to pan hlafe. c1z00 [see I. 1). c 1qg0 /'romp. 
Parv. 279/1 Knedyn paste, fruso[v.r. pistrio]. 14.. Moc.in 
Wr,- Wiilcker pi ds Malaxo, to cnede. 1535 CoveRDALE 
Fer viic 17 The fathers kyndle the fyre, the mothers kneade 
the dowe, to bake cakes. 15 . %Ihy/e of Auchtermuchty v, 
First ye sall sifi, and syne sall hued. 1573-80 Barer Ad. 
K 91 To knead dowe: waxe: or other things, defso. 1606 
Knede [see B. 3]. 1653 Watton clagler vill. 171 You may 
kneade with your Paste..white or yellowish wool. 

2. /a.t. a. 1 *eneed, f/. cnxdon, 2 4 *knad, 
4 "knod. 8. 6 kneed, kneded, 7- kneaded. 

1537 Disre (Matthew) 1 Sat. xxviii. 24 The woman. .toke 
flower & kneed it. 1539 Bante (Great) réid., The woman 
..toke flowr and kneded it. 1660 Jer. Tavior HW orthy 
Commun, ii. § 2. 134 ‘The fine meal that Saralt kneaded for 
the Angels entertainment. 

3. /'a. pple. a. 1 3ecnoeden, cneden, 2-4 (i-) 
eneden, 5 kneden, 7 knedden. 8. 4-6 knoden, 
(-yn, -or), 5-7 (d’a/.-g knodden, 6 knodde. y. 
5 knedid, 6 knedded, (knoded , 7 kneeded, 
-—-kneaded. 5. 4-5 ikned,de, 5 knedde, 5-7 
kned, 7 knead. 

a. 6950 L indisf. Gosf. luke sii. 21 Deerste pb. .wif gehyded 
in meolo. .odduct sie Redzwrsted ved Recnoeden [cg75 Aushw. 
Gosp. cneden) all 13. /’eepr. Sanct. (Vernon MS.) in 
Herrig’s Archiv LXxki. 83/31 Penne is hit..grounden to 
mele, tfeire I-kneden. 1495 /revisa’s Barth. De P. RB. 
xvi. Ixvii. 643 Mele..kneden and moulde to shape of louy's 
and bake, 1616 Sure. & Markn. Country Farme 472 
Verie choice earth verie cleane and verie well kneaden. 

A. 01380 Wycuir Sel, {i ks. 1.223 Pat pis be not knodyn.. 
in pe whete flour. ¢1440 /'romp. Parv. 2280/1 Knodon, 
pistus. 14 . sNotle Bk. Covkry (1882) 47 A paist of pured 
flour knoddene with inylk of almondes. 1§50 Lever Ser7., 
at Shrouds (Arb) 46 Wheate. knuden into dough. 1550 
VeRON Godly Saytugs (1846) 40 When ye were baptized, ye 
were as a man should say, knode together. 1562, 1688 
Knodden [see B.1). 1855 Rosinson HAitly Gloss. s.v., 
Clay or any soft substance is said to be knodden when 
indented with the fingers. 

y. 1490 Promp. Paro. 2Bof/1 (MS. Ko Knedid, pistus. 
isso R. Hutcuinson /image of God vii. (1842) 37 Vhe liquur 
of water knoded into dough. 1577-87 Hottxsuen Chrou., 
‘rel. 88 Hauing well nighe knedded the dough. c¢ 1645 
Howett Left, 1705) 289 No Creature that’s kneeded of 
Clay. 1819 Kneaded [see I}. 2). 

6. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De ?. R. xvii. 67 (MS. Bodl.) 
If. 206/2 Mele. .is iknedde and ymolded to be schap of loues 
and ibake. c1g00 Kned [see B.2). 1625 Tuxr Cone. /loly 
Euchar. in Farr 38. 2?. Fas. 7 (1848) 313 Wheat-flower, 
ground with man’s hand, and knead. 1657 ‘Rare Comin. 
Esther vii. 6 Dirt kned with blood. 

B. Signification. 

l. ¢rans. To mix and work up into a homo- 
geneous plastic mass, by successively drawing out, 
folding over, and pressing or squeezing together ; 
esp. to work up (moistened flour or clay) into 
dough or a paste; to make (bread, pottery, etc.) by 
this process. 

cgso [see A.3 a], c1o0o [see A.1]. c1z00 Ormin 1486 
Sipbenn winndwesst tu pin corn,..and grindesst itt, and 
cnedesst itt, ¢1386 Cuaucer Keewe's 7. 174 He half a 
busshel of hir flour hath take, And bad his wyf go knede it 
in a cake. 1398 TRevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. cxlviili). 
(MS. Bodl.) If. 228 b/1, Storase..moche and grete in quantite 
.-may be tempered and made rowe wip handelinge and 
knedinge in hande. +562 Turner Herbal un. 160 Hellebore 
..knodden wyth mele and honye. 1573 Tusser //us6, (1878) 
166 Maides, three a clock, knede, lay your bucks, or go 
brew. 1688 R. Hotme Arvwoury iu. vi. § 56 A Simnell is 
a thick copped cake, or loaf made of white bread, knodden 
up with saffron and currans. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. india & 
P. 331 Courser Wool of their Sheep stand[s] them in some 
stead, they kneading it into Felts. 1796 Mrs. GLasse Cookery 
xiv. 263 Take some flour and knead it with oil. 1878 Sm1LEs 
Robt. Dick iii. 18 The flour is mixed witb yeast and salt and 
water laboriously kneaded together. 

2. fig. a. To blend, incorporate, weld together, 
or redtice toa common mass, as if by kneading. b. 
To manipulate, mould, shape, form, as by kneading. 

c1400 Ram. Rose 4811 It [love] is a sykenesse of the 
thought, Annexed and kned bitwixe tweyne. 1582 STANy- 
HURST Zneis un. (Arb.) 45 Had gods or fortun no such 
course destenye knedded. 1647 H. More Song of Soul. 
Introd. 12/2 No earth or other Orb as yet kned together. 
1819 SHELLEY Prometh. Unb. 1.614 Mighty realms..Whose 
sons are kneaded down in common blood. 1848 H. Rocers 
in Edin. Rev. Apr. 329 Inconsistencies. .incapable..of being 
kneaded into any harmonioussystem. 1871 B, Taytor Faust 
(1875) I. vil. x 45 Knead and sbape her to your thought. 

3. ¢ransf. To operate on or manipulate by an 
action similar to that in working dough, etc. Said 
csp. in reference to massage. 

1606 Suaxs. Jr. § Cr. 1. ill. 231, I will knede him, Ile 
make him supple. 1841 Lane Avad. Ats. I. 121 And 
kneads bis flesb. 3861 Geo. Extor Silas J. v. 76 He 
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turned his bed over, and shook it, and kneaded it. 1898 
Adlbutt's Syst. Med. V.997 The muscles of the extremities 
and of the thorax should ve gently kneaded, 

Ilence Knea'ded, Knea‘ding f//. adjs.; also 
Knea‘dingly adv., in the manner of one who 
kneads, 

1603 Suaks. Meas. for Af. 1. i. 121, 1, but to die! This 
sensible warme motion, 10 become A kneaded clod. 1738 G. 
Luto Marina u. i 23 Vo bury kneaded earth for dead 
Marina. 1818 I. Hunt Folage, Nymphs, She. .pressed 
kneadingly, As though it had been wine in grapy coats. 
1860 J. F. Camruect. Fades W. sHighland (18y) 1. 163 He 
reached the kneading wife, 

Knead, sé. rave—'. [f. prec. vb.] An act of 
kneading ; an application of pressure in massage. 

1854 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. 326 James Stewart. had 
to wag his leg half an hour..cach wag Leing accompanied 
bya ap knead. 

Kneadable (n7-dab’l), a [f. Kyzap v. + 
-ABLE.} Capable of being kneadcd. 

1804 K. Jamison Jsineralogy 1. 309 1t does not form so 
kneadable a mass as the preceding. 1840 /raser's Mag. 
XXI. G12 A stiff but kneadable paste. 1892 /re/d 19 Mar. 
4tz 1 The whole [was] stirred.. until it became kneadable 
on a board. 

Hence Kneadabi'lity. 

1791 Nicuotson Chem. 101 A remarkable..ductility* or 
kneadabil:ty serve to distinguish moistened clays. 

Knea‘d-cake. dial. [f. knead, pa. pple. of 
Kskrapv.] Kneaded cake; griddle-cake. 

1810 J. Hopcson in Raine A/enr. (1857) 1. 66 We had.. 
excellent oat-cake and knead-cake of fine white bread. 

Kneader (nf-da1). [f. Kyeap v.+-enl.J] Onc 
who, or that which, kneads; sfec. a kneading- 
machine. 

¢ 1440 /’romp. Parv. 279/1 Knedare of paste. 1552 Hutoet, 
Kneder, pinsor, pistor. 1851 /llustr. Catal, Ut. Exhib, 
1199 A imechanical kneader for the use of bakers. 1885 
Truth 21 Aug., Two huge revolving blades within the 
kneader then perforin their important task of thoroughly 
mixing the ingredients. 1894 Daly News 18 Dec. 5/4 The 
Panama grand ey prize..has.. been won bya‘ kneader’ 
«who works in a bakery, belonging to bis wae 

Kneading (ni-din), vd/. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-Inc!.] The action ol the vb. KNEap, 

1398 [see Kxeap v. B. 1) ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 279% 
Kuedynge, fistura. 1711 Avpisox Sfect. No. 211 Pr That 
when Prometheus made his Man of Clay, in the kneading 
up of his Heart, he season’d it with some furious Particles 
ofthe Lion. 1893 A.S. Lecues Sevatica 48 Vigorous kneading 
of the calf and hamstring muscles sbould be practised. 

+b. concer. Yeast. Obs. 
1638 Pexxrruman Artach. Givb, For Yeast or kneading. 
ec. altrié. and Comb. as kneading-friction, 
-machine; tkneading-tub, -vat = next. 

¢ 1386 Cnaccer Miller's 7. 408 Tomorwe at nyght.. In 
to our knedyng tubbes wol we crepe. 1472-3 Rolls Parlt. 
V1 38 1 Item, 1 knedyng Fates. 1563 Aéchwrond $9/ills 
(purtees) 169 A kneadinge tube ..a kneadinge bassyn. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed, 4) 111. 336 The kneading- 
friction or shampooing of the Egyptians and Turks. 1858 
Simsonps ict. Frade, Aneading-machine, an apparatus 
for working dough by means of a revolving spiral. 1896 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 376 Kneading movements, chiefly 
with the heel and palm, 

Knea‘ding-trough. <A wooden trough or 
tub in which to knead dough. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Asiller's 7. 362 Go gete vs faste in to this 
In Aknedyngtrogh. 1413 Nottingham Kec, 11. 86, }j. kned- 
yngtrow. 1611 liste £-rod. xii. 34 The people tooke their 
dough before it was leauened, their kneading troughes being 
bound up in their clothes vpon their shoulders. 1894 Daily 
News 18 Dec. 5'4 He had just been released. .from military 
service and had returned to the kneading trough. 

Kneaf, dial. form of Near, fist. 

Knealing, erron. f. NEALING, annealing. 

1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6203/3 That temperate Heat, that 
prevents the Knealing of the Combs or Burning of the 
Wooll. 

Knebelite (kne‘bélait). 2/2. [ad. Ger. Anebelit, 
named in 1817 after Major von Knebel: see -1TE 1.] 
Hydrous silicate of iron and manganese, usually 
of a red-brown, greyish, or black colour. 

1818 Ann. Philos, XIE. 391 Knebelite. This is a name 
given by Dobereiner, 1892 Dana Jin. (ed. 6) 467. 

+ Kneck, Aau¢. Obs. or erron. var. of KINK. 

1706 Puitiirs, Avecks, the twisting of a Cable or Rope, as 
it is veering or putting out. 1867 in SMytH Saslor’s Word-bk. 

Kned, knede, obs. forms of KNEAD. 

Knede, obs. erron. form of NEED v. 

Knee (n7), sé. Forms: a. 1-3 cneow, cnew, 
(1 eneu, kneu), 3 cno(u)w, (Orm.) cnewwe, 4 
know\e, knew; //. 1 eneow, -u, -4; 3 -en; 2-4 
-es. 8. 1-3 eneo, 3 cne, 3-5 kneo, 3-6 kne, 
s— knee; f/. 1 cneo; 1-5 -en, -n; 3- <8. 
{Com. Teut.: OE. cxéow, cnéo neut., = OFnis. 
Rniu, kni, kné, OS. knio, kneo (Du. kuie fem.), 
OHG. chitin, neo (MHG., dniu, Anie, Ger. nie), 
ON, £né (Sw. And, Dan. snw), Goth. Anz, gen. 
knizis :—OTeut. *knewo™ = pre-Teut. *greuo-: cf. 
L. genu, Gr. yovu, Skr. anu knee; also Goth. 
knu-ssjan to kneel, Gr. yrug with bent knee, Skr. 
abhiznu to the knee. These forms point to an 
orig. ablaut stem genez-, gonent-, gucu-, liable to 
shortening of the second syllable.] 

I. The part of the limb, etc. Cs 

1. The joint, or region about the joint, between 
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the thigh and the lower leg; by extension, the 
part of the thigh of a sitting person over the knee. 

a, c825 Vesp. Psaltcr cviii. 24 Cneow min zeuntrumad 
sind fore festenne. 971 Blick. Hom. 43 Hine besencton.. 
wt his cneowa. croco Ags. Ps. (Th) cviii. 24 Me synt 
cneowu swylce cwicu unhale. crooo Sax. Leechd. 1. 186 
Bebe bonne pa fet & bacnewu. cx1z00 Wices & Virtues 5r 
He Oat alle cnewes to cnelid. c1r290 St. Michael 725 m 
S. Eng, Leg. 1.320 Pekneuwene in eibur eize. 1377 LaNct. 
#. Pl. B. v. 359 Clement the cobelere .. leyde hym on his 
knowes, 

B. a 1000 P’hoentz 514 Ponne anwaldeal.. ban xegadrad 
.. fore cristes cneo. c1rz00 Ormin 4775 Cnes, & fet, & 
shannkess. ¢1275 X/ Pains Hell 96 in O.E. Misc. 149 Pat 
stondeb upto heore kneow. @ 1300 Cursor A/. 12685 Hes 
knes war bolnd sua pat he ne moght vnnethes ga. ¢1400 
Trevisa’s Higden (Rolls) V. 461 He wolde.. lenye on his 
kneon [7.7. knees}. ¢1470 Henry Wadlace 1. 323 On kneis 
he faucht. ?arso0 Chester Pi. (E. E. 1. S.) 403 Hym 
honour we and all men, devoutly kneling on our knen. 
1597 SHaks. 2 //en, [V, ut. iv. 247 Sit on my Knee, Dol. 
t7ti-1z Swirt Le?é. 11767) III. 291 The queen has the gout 
in her knee. 1800 Worpsw. Pet Lamb7 With one knee on 
the grass did the little maiden kneel. @1835 Mus. HEmans 
Graves of a Househ. vii, Whose voices iningled as they 
prayed, Around one parent knee. 184r H. Smitu Addr. 
Mummy xi, Have children climbed those knees and kissed 
that face? 1858 Gren. P. Tnomeson Andi Alt. (1859) II. 
Ixxix. 36 One of the earliest stories learned at a mother'sknee. 


2. In various phrases: a. A’nee by knee,side by side 
and close together; 2neelo knee, = prec. ; also, facing 
cach other with the knees touching. b. 7o offer 
or give a knee, to act as second in a pugilistic 
encounter, it being customary for a second to give 
a principal the support of his knce between the 
rounds. c. Ox the knees of the gods (Gr. Oedv év 
youvac:, Hom.), dependent on superhuman dis- 


posal, beyond human control. 

&. 1759 Cooper in PAil. Trans, LI. 39 Another old woman 
sitting knee to knee with her companion. 1798 CoLeripce 
dine. Mar. y. xii, ‘The body of my brother's son Stood by 
ine, knee to knee. 1842 ‘Tennyson Vision of Sin 84 Sit 
thee down, .. Cheek by jowl, and knee by knee. 1899 Daily 
Wews 27 June 5/7 Men were wedged ughtly knee-to-knee 
as they rode at a gallop. 

b. 1848 THackeray ban. Fair v, Every body was anxious 
to have the honour of offering tbe conqueror a knee. 1857 
Hucues Tom Brown u. v, Yom .. with Martin to give him 
a knee, steps out on the turf. 

¢. 1879 Butcuer & Lane Odyssey 1.9 Howbeit these things 
surely lie on the knees of the gods, whether he shall return 
ornot. 1900 Daily News 17 Aug. 6/5 Such things are yet 
upon the knees of the gods. 

3. esp. In phrases having reference to kneeling or 
bowing in worship, supplication, or submission. 

a. With governing prep.: On or upon the (one's) kneelss 
to fall, go, kneel, tlie, t sct oneself, + sit down on one's 
knees (¢ on knee(s), tobring one to his knees; see also AKNEE, 
Fatt v, 20. b, With governing vb.: Yo bend, bow, drop, 
tfold, put the (one's) knee; see also Bow v.! 9c, BENDED. 
c. As the part of the limb used in kneeling or bowing; /o 
owe a knee, to owe reverence or adoration; t wrth cap and 
knee: see Car sho 4 : 

& ¢893 K. Etrrep Orvos. m1. ix. § 14 Peh be hie hiene 
medigne on cneowum sittende metten. a@1000 /lene 1136 
(Gr.) Cwene willa heo on cneow sette. ¢1rz00 OrmIn 6627 
Bu3henn himm o cnewwe, /6id. 6467 Pe33 .. fellenn dun o 
cnewwess. crz05 Lay. 12685 3e bidden for me on eower 
bare cneowen, /é7d. 12941 He... feol on his cneowen. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Avt.'s 7. 1017 Doun on knees wente every 
maner wight. 1390 Gower Conf 1. 286 Sche began merci 
to crie, Upon hire bare knes.  @ 1548 Hatt CAron., Hen. V, 
50 On theyr i nes desired to have theyr lives saved. 1717 
Lapy M. W. Monracu Let. to C’less Bristol 1 Apr., A 
ininister of state is not spoken to, but upon the knee. 1800 
I. Mitner in “Lefe xii. (842) 204 In a very short time you 
may be on your knees to this very B{uonaparte]. 1855 
Macaunay /fist. Eng. xx. 1V. 402 The Marshal reasoned ; 
he implored: he went on his knees, 1887 7ises (weekly 
ed.) 4 Nov. 10/3 A very efficacious method of bringing a., 
troublesome class of offenders to their knees. 

b. c950 Lindtisf Gosp. Matt. xxvii. 2g Cnew [c975 Rushw, 
Gosp. kneu] gebezed bifora him. c1000 Ags. Gosf. ibid., 

3igdon heora cneow beforan him, a@rzqo Uretsun in Cote. 
Hom. 191 To be ich buwe and mine kneon ich beie. 1382 
Wyciir Acts xx, 36 His knees putt, he preiede with alle 
hem. 1567 Gude 4 Godlie B. (S. 1.5.) 51 Vhe kneis of my 
hart sall I bow. 1580 Sipney /s. v. iii, 1..in Thy feare, 
knees of my heart willfold. 1593 Suaks. Rich. //,1v. i. 165, 
I hardly yet haue learn'’d Vo insinuate, flatter, bowe, and 
bend iny Knee, 1611 Biste Prayer A/anassvs, I bow the 
knee of mine heart, beseeching thee of grace. 1667 Mitton 
2. ZL. v. 788 Will ye submit your necks, and chuse to bend 
The supple knee? 1715 R. Netson tr. A Hesmpis’ Chr. 
Exerc. 1. vi. 116 When with knees bended, thou entreatest 
for the Pardon of thy Sins. 1857 Krare Exuchar. Ador. 3 
If we kneel and bow the knees of our hearts to receive a 
blessing. 

@. 1513 More in Grafton CAron. (1568) 11. 761, I would 
never have wonne the curtesie of so many mens knees with 

the losse of so many mens hands. 1596 SHaks. 1 //en, [V, 
1y. iii. 68 The more and lesse came in with Cap and Knee. 
1607 — Cor, v. iii. §7 What ’s this? your knees tome? To 
your corrected son? 1640 Br. ReyNotps Passions xili, I can- 
not but think that..the reed and knees of those mocking and 
blasphemous Jews were so many drops of that full cup. 
@ 3699 Kinkton //ist. Ch. Scot, (1817) 210 (E. D. D.) When 
they came to town they were so attended with salutations, 
caps, and knees. . ; 

4. A joint in an animal likened to, or regarded 


as corresponding in position or shape to, the human 

knee. a. The carpal articnlation of the foreleg of 

the horse, cow, cat, or other quadruped. b. The 

tarsal articulation or heel of a bird. ¢, The joint 

of an insect’s ley between the femur and the tibia. 
VoL. V. 


ath 


¢ 1450 Tivo Cookery-Cks. 116 Lete a fesaunt blode in the 
mouth .. & kutt a-wey .. the legges by the kne. 1486 BA. 
St. Alvans Bj, Vhe federis that Lene at the Ioynte: at the 
hawkes kne thay stonde hangyng. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 45 
A pottage of strong nourishment. .made with the knees and 
sinews of beef, but long boiled. 1753 Cnampers Cycé. Supp, 
Knee in the Mancge, is the joint of the fore quarters, that 
joins the fore thightothe shank. 1831 Youatr /yorse (1848) 
339 In examining a horse for purchase the knees should Le 
very strictly scrutinised. 1858 Frep. Smit Catal, Brit. 
Foss. Hymenopt. 111 Didincets lunicornis ., Female .. the 
legs simple, with the knees of the anterior femora .. ofa 
testaceous yellow. 1893 Newron Dict. Birds 498 Kuec, 
a term commonly misapplied by many ornithological writers 
to the intertarsal (often called tibio-tarsal) joint. 

5. The part of a garment covering the knee. 

1662 Pepys Diary 12 June, I tried on my riding-cloth suit 
with close knees .. I think they will be very convenient, if 
not too hot to wear any other open knees after them. 1844 
J.T. Hewett Parsons & WH’. x, His coat and waistcoat 
off, and his knees unbuttoned. 1887 Miss Brappon Like & 
Unlike 1. iv. 107 There is always a new man coming to the 
front, with advanced theories upon the cutting of the knee. 
1896 Mrs. Carryn Quaker Grandmother 30 The very knees 
of your flannels won't flop and bag. 

II. Something resembling the knee in position 
or shape. 

6. a. Part of a hill, tree, etc., regarded as cor- 
responding to the knee. 

¢ 1586 C’tzss PEMBROKE /s. Lxxul. vil, The woods, where 
enterlaced trees .. Joyne at the head, though distant at the 
knees. ¢1640 J. Smytn Hundred of Berkeley (1885) 4 The 
sydes, knees, and feete of those hills. 1842 TExnyson 
Lalking Oak 29 Hail, hidden to the knees in fern, Broad 
Oak of Sumner-chace | _ 

b. A natural prominence, asa rock or crag. rave. 

1590 Spenser /. Q. 1. ix. 34 All about old stockes and 
stubs of trees.. Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees. 

7. A piece of timber having a natwal angular 
bend, or artificially so bent; also a picce of metal 
of the same shape. a. Shipbut/ding and Naut, 
A piece of timber naturally bent, used to secure 
parts of a ship together, esp. one with an angular 
bend used to connect the beams and the timbers; 
by extension, a bent piece of iron serving the same 
purpose; ‘formerly applied to any naturally 


grown bent timber used in shipbuilding, <A7zee 
of the head, a cutwater: cf. HEAD 21. 
Hence Caruxe-, CHREK-, Daccer-, Heap-, HEet-, 


STANDARD., STERNPOST-KNEE ¢ q. V. 

1352 fixcheg. Acc. Q. R. (Bundle 20. No. 27. P. R. O.) 
Pro 1ij. lignis maer[emii] curvis vocatis *knowes’ sic emptis 
et positis in nave predicta. 1497 aval Acc. Hen. VII 
(1896) 293 Boltes of yron for Knees in the seid Ship. 1600 
Hak tuyr Voy. IIT. 864 Carpenters to set knees into her, 
and any other tymbers appertaining to the strengthening of 
ashippe. 1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Vng. Seamen g All the 
beames to be bound with two knees at each ende, 1706 
Puiriirs s.v., The Cut-water of a Ship is also called the 
Knee of the Head. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), 
Kuees are either said to be lodging or hanging. The former 
are fixed horizontally. ..The latter are fixed vertically. 1878 
A. H. Marknam Gt. Frozen Sea i. 3 Extra tron knees were 
introduced in order more effectually to resist the enormous 
pressure of the ice, . 

b. Carpentry and Afech. A piece of timber or 
metal naturally or artificially shaped, so as to fit 
into an angle; also, the bend in such a piece, or 


one made by the junction of any two pieces. 

1677-83 Moxon Mech. Excre. (1703) 142 Knees of the 
prince Rafters, to be made all of one piece with the 
principal Rafters. /67f, 162, A’nee, a piece of Timber 
growing angularly, or crooked. 1703 T. N. City & C. 
Purchaser 146 When Rafters are cut with a Knee, these 
Furrings are pieces that go straight along with the Rafter 
from the top of the Kneeto the Cornish. 1825 J. NicHOLSoN 
Operat, Mechanic 103 Two knees of cast-iron, to support 
the posts that the gates are fixed to. . 

c. spec. (@) An elbow-picce connecting parts in 
which the side plates are let into the pieces of 
timber and bolted thereto. (4) ‘A piece framed 
into and connecting the bench and runner of sled 
or sleigh’. (¢) ‘An elbow or toggle-joint’ (Knight 
Dict, Mech. 1875). 

8. Arch. (See quots.) 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 201 A Knee, in a dog- 
legged and open-newelled stair-case, is the lower end of 
a hand-rail. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss., Knee, 
a part of the back of a handrailing, of a convex form, being 
the reverse of a ramp, which..is concave. 1850 ParKER 
Gloss. Archit., Knee, ..the prayectura or projection of the 
architrave mouldings, at the ends of the lintel in the dress- 
ings of a door or window of classical architecture. 

9. Bol. ta. An articulation or joint; esp. a 
bent joint in some grasses (cf. KNEED 1b, &uce- 
sick’. Obs. b. A spur-like process on the roots 
of the bald cypress (Zaxodium distichum) and 
tupelo ((Vyssa), rising above the water in which 


the tree grows: cf. cypress-knee (CYPRESS 4). 

{1597 Gerarpe Herbal 1, xii. 14 Kneed grasse .. is so 
called, bicause it hath ioints like as it were knees.) 1678 
Puituirs (ed. 4), Anees, in the Art Botanick, are those 
Partitions, which in some Kinds of Plants are like Knees or 
Joynts. 1878 Folk- Lore Rec. 1. 221(E. D. D) Find a straw 
with nine knees. 1889 Scfcnce (U.S.) XIII 176/2 In- 
quiries concerning the knees of the swamp cypress .. led 
me to the supposition that these peculiar processes from 
the roots served in some manner to aerate the sap. /did. 
177/t At this stage .. if the crown be permanently wet, 
the knees [of Myssa uniflora] become an extremely con- 
spicuous feature, 
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10. Anat, (See quots.) 

1840 G. V, Extis Axat. 33 [In the brain] The part of the 
corpus callosum that bends is called the 4#ee, and the pro- 
longed portion the deak, 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Beak of 
corpus callosum, the recurved anterior termination of the 
corpus callosum of the brain beyond what is called the knee, 

til. fg. A degree of descent in a genealogy. 

cro00 Laws of Ethelred vi. c. 12 in Schmid Gesetze, Ne 
seweorde, bet cristen man Zewilige in vi. manna sib-fxce, 
on his agenum cynne, pat is binnan feordan cneowe. ¢1250 
Gen. & #.c. 444 Lamech is at de sexte kne, Ge seuende man 
after adam. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 4691 Yde,..com of 
woden fe olde louerd, as in pe tebe kne. ¢ 1340 Cursor M. 
aes (Trin.) Who so wol se fro adam pe olde How mony 

nees to crist are tolde. 

TIL. atirib. and Comd. 

12. General Comb., as £vee-apron, -band, -bath, 
-bolt, -buckle, -cords, -end, -giver, -height, -labour, 
-line, -muscle, -shorts, -smalls, -splint, -sprain, 
T-slead, -lribule, -lrich, -ward, -way, -worship; 
kunece-crooking, -high, -propl, -shaped, -worn adjs. 

1885 Darly News 22 Jan, 3/3 A *knee-apron and cape 
belonging to..the driver of the cab, 1822-34 Good's Study 
Jed, (ed. 4) 1. 330 A narrow tub for a *knee-bath, just wide 
enough to hold the feet and reachtheknees. 1874 THEARLE 
Naval Archit. 36 The whole of the fastenings of the shelf, 
including the *knee bolts. 1772 HENLEY in PAI Traas. 
LXII. 135 His stock, shoe, and *knee-buckles, ..were all 
uninjured. 1837 Dickens /ckw. xiv, It had Iong been his 
ambition to stand in a bar of bis own, in a green coat, 
*knee-cords, and tops. 1604 SHaxs. Oth. 1. i. 45 A dutious 
and “knee-crooking knaue. 1869 Sir E. Reep SAipbuild. 
xv. 286 The *knee-ends of the girder are connected with 
the bulkheads by double vertical angle-irons. 1834 H. 
Mitter Scenes & Leg. xxiii. (1857) 334 The white table.. 
raised *kneeeheight over the floor. 1843 Jrnd. R. Agric. 
Soc. IV. u. 309 Heath growing *knee-high. 1640 Brome 
Antipodes v. vi. Wks. 1873 II]. 330 She kneeles. Tis but 
so much *knee-labour lost. 1798 Sotuesy tr. If feland's 
Oberon (1826) Il. 124 Rests on her *knee-propt arm her 
drooping head. 1847-9 Topp Cycl, Anat. IV. 545/2 The 
same *knee-shaped bend. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxvi, 
A flannel jacket, and corduroy *knee-shorts. 1838 — Wich. 
Wick, xxiii, Played some part in blue silk *knee-smalls, 
xsgt Greene Farew. Folly Wks. 1881-3 IX. 294 Sugar 
candie she is, ..fro the wast to the *kneestead. 1667 Mitton 
P, L.v. 782 Coming to receive from us *Knee-tribute yet 
unpaid, prostration vile. 1575 Turnerv. Faulconrie 349 
Knit it on the side towards the leg to the *kneeward, 
1900 Westi. Gaz. 18 Sept. 10/1 There are umbrella-stands 
at the ends of the seats, and plenty of *knee-way is given. 
1832 R. Cattermote Beckett 8 My prayers rose from no 
*knee-worn cell. 1630 Sanperson Serv. Il. 262 The *knee- 
worship, and the cap-worship, and the lip-worship they may 
have tbat are in worshipful places and callings. 

13. Special Combs. : knee apparatus, surgical 
apparatus for fracture, etc., of the knee; knee- 
ball: see quot.; knee-bent, -bowed ad7s., of 
grasses and straws, bent or bowed at the knees or 
Joints (see ga); +kmee-board, the part of the 
leg at the back of the knee, the back of the thigh 
or hough; knee-bone, the patella, knee-cap; 
knee-boot, (a) a boot reaching to the knee; (6) 
a leathern apron to draw over the knees in a 
carriage; knee-boss, a piece of armonr used in 
the Middle Ages to protect the knee, consisting of 
a cap of leather or other material ; knee-breeches 
(Se. -breeks), breeches reaching down to, or just 
below, the knee (hence knee-breeched a., wearing 
knee-breeches) ; knee-brush, (a) a tuft of long 
hair, immediately below the carpal joint, on the 
legs of some antelopes; (4) a hairy mass covering 
the legs of bees, on which they carry pollen (cf. 
Brusu sé.2 4); knee-@rill, kneeling to order for 
prayers: a term of the Salvation Army; knce- 
elbow position, ‘the prone position of the body 
when supported on a bed or couch by the knees 
and the elbows, so that the face is lower than the 
pelvis, and the abdominal muscles become relaxed’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888); +knee-evil = hyee-ill; 
knee-fringe, a fringe on the bottom of knee- 
breeches; + knee-grass: see KNEED i b; knee- 
guard, a genouillere; knee-hul(l, +-hulver = 
KNEE-HOLLY; knee-ill, -iron, -jerk: sce quots,; 
knee-jump, -kick = Anee-jerk; knee-knaps, 
‘leathers worn over the knees by thatchers’ 
(Barnes Gloss. Dorse? 1864); knee-piece, (2) a 
bent piece of timber used in shipbuilding : = sense 
7a; (6) = knee-rafter; (c) a genonillére; knee- 
pine, a dwarf variety of the European mountain 
pine; knee-plate, a broad steel plate worn from 
the 15th to the r7th c. as a protection for the 
thigh; knee-process = 9b; knee-punch: see 
qnot.; knee-rafter, a rafter the lower end of 
which is bent downwards; knee-reflex = kmee- 

jerk ; knee-roof=CurRB-roor; +kneeshive [Ger. 
kunteschetbe, Du. kuieschizf}, the knee-cap; 
knee-sick @.: see quot.; knee-stop = hunee- 
swell; knee-strap, (2) the strap used by a 
shoemaker to keep a boot in position on his 
knee; (6) U.S. ‘in a railroad-car, a wrought-iron 
facing to a knee-timber, connecting the end-sill 
and the stirrup or drawbar carry-iron’ (Cen. Dict. 
1890); knee-strings, strings worn round the 
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knee at the bottom of knee-breeches; knee-swell, | into his mercy. 1864 Eart Deny //iad xxi. 409 Knee me 


in the harmonium and American organ, a lever 
operated by the performer’s knee for producing 
crescendo and diminuendo effects; knee-table, 
aknee-hole table; + knee-ties = éuce-striugs. Also 
KNEE-CAP, -DEEP, -HALTER, etc., q. V. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. 111. 385 st/olula (the *Knee- 
ball), the convex and sometimes bent head of the Tibia, 
armed with a horny process on each side, by which it is 
attached to the tbigh. 1776-96 WitHERING Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) I. arg Straw not only ascending, but *knee-bent. 
1886 E_wortny IV. Somerset Word-th., "Knee-bowed, said 
of corn efter much rain. ¢ 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 63713 
Hec fragus,*kneborde. c1410 Chron. Eng. 758 Hys legges 
hy corven of anon, Fasie by the *kneo-bon. 1898 #4 stn. 
Gaz, 21 July 7/1 [He] stated that successful cases of the 
binding of the knee-bone had been known after a fortnight’'s 
delay. 1794 W. Fecton Carriages (1801) I. 205 At the top 
of some *knee-boots, an iron-jointed rod is sewed in the 
leather, which fixes in spring sockets on the elbow-rail. 

2 Gentlewomen's Bk, Sports 1. 97,1 wear a waterproof 
skirt, and india-rubber knee-boots. 1826 J. Witson .Voct. 
Ambr, Wks. 1855 11]. 275 There he is,—wi' his .. licht 
casimer “knee-breeks wi" lang ties. 1833 Ht. Martiniau 
Loow § Lugeers.i 4 Wis so odd to see such a little fellow 
with knee-breeches. 1860 Farruo.t Costume Fug. Gloss 
(ed. 2) goo The plain tight knee-hreeches, still worn as 
court-dress, 1884 //arper's Afag. Jan. 303/1 Some two 
hundred and fifty apostles of the *knee-breeched cultus. 
1833 Penny Cycl. 11. 75/2 Another (species of antelope] 
differs froin the general type in the possession of *knee- 
brushes, 1882 Besant A// Sorts xii, The brave (Salvation 
Army] warriors were now in full blast, and the fighting, 
**knee-drill', singing..were at their highest. 1898 4//butt's 
Syst. Med. V. 768 If the patient..assume the “knee-elbow 
position for a short time, the dulness disappears, 182 
Sporting Mag. XX. 73 F. acon. .called it he “knee aL 
and seemed to consider it as a new complaint among race- 
horses 1674 Drvpen Prof. open. New ffouse 27 The 
dangling *knee-fringe and the bib-cravat. 1706 Pniciirs, 
*Kuee-grass,a sort of lerb. 1869 Boutete Arms 4 Ari. 
vil. (1874) 113. These secondary defences were entitled 
coudiéres and genonillidres, ebow-guards, that is, and “knee- 
guards. 1894 11. Spemout Nicdderdale 208 Upon the knee- 
guards are depicted sinall raised shiclds, 1808-18 JAMIESON, 

Anecetll, a Tees of cattle, affecting their joints, 1884 
Knicut Dict. Mech. Suppl., *Auee-iron, an angle-tron at 
the junction of timbers in a frame. 1876 Foster /’/ys. 
(1888) 913 Striking the tendon below the patella gives rise 
to a sudden extension of the leg, known as the “knee-jerk. 
1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 11. 367 The pliysiological deep 
reflex called the ‘knee-jerk’ or ‘patellar reflex’. 1898 
J. Hutcumnson Archives Surg. 1X. 135 His *Knee-jum 
was poor, 1889 T. Haroy J/ayor Casterbr. xiii, Fres 
leggings, “knee-naps, and corduroys, 1666 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 68/1 One (Fly-boat] of 300 Tuns, with.. Deal, “Knee- 
pieces, and other dak timber for ships. 1677-83 [see Anec- 
rafter), 1869 VouTELL Arms & Ari, x. (1874) 190 The 
pouleyns, genoutllicres,or knee-pieces became general before 
the close of the 13th century. 1884 Mirter //ant-n. 231 
Pinus Mugho var. nana, *Kuee Pine. 1889 Science (U.S.) 
XIII. 176/2 The trees (swamp cypresses] which grew 
upon high ground failed to develop any *knee processes. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch & Clocku. 135 “Ance Purch, a 
cranked punch for removing plugs from cylinders, 1677-83 
Moxon Afech, Exerc. (1703) 162 A piece of Timber growing 
angularly, or crooked. .being made out of one piece of stuff: 
It ts called a Knez-piece, or *Knee-rafter. 1845 PARKER 
Gloss. Archit., Kuce-rafter,a rafter in the principal truss of 
aroof. 1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., “Kuee reflex. Same as knee. 
Jerk. 1898 J. Hutrcuinson Archives Surg. 1X. 336 His 
knee-reflexes were good. 1599 A. M. tr. Gadeclhouer's Bk. 
Physicke 224/1 Heerwith must the Woman annoyncte her- 
selfe in and’rownde about her Navle, and *kneeshive. 1794 
T. Davis Agrtc. Wilts in Archzol, Rew, (1888) Mar., Knees 
sick, wheat is *knee-sick [when] weak in the stalk and 
dropping on the first joint. 1876 Stainer & Barrett Dict. 
Mus. Terots, *Knee Stop, a mechanical contrivance on 
harmoniums, by which certain shutters are made to open 
gradually when the knees are pressed against levers, 1897 
Mus. Times 1 Jan.57/1 American organ..11 stops, including 
twoknee-stops. 1812 Sforting Mag. XL. 14 A significant 
dangle of my *kneestrap. a@189z Wart Wuitman 7o 
Working Men 6 The awl and knee-strap. 1712 Apnison 
Spect. No. 317 2 4 Tied my ‘Knee-strings, and washed my 
Hands. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834) 1.67 When we set 
ourselves to fant intensely, few of us leave our limbs 
entirely at rest;..some play with their buttons, some twist 
their knee-strings. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour 
(1893) 286 The knee-strings were generally also Ioose. 1882 
Ocirvie, *Avee-swell, 1890 Eng. Ilustr. Afag. Chrisim. 
No. 157 He..took a seat at the *knee table. 1825 H. T. B. 
in Hone Every-day Bk. 1.563 *Knee-ties depending half- 
way down to the ancles. 

Knee (ni), v. Forms: I eneowian, 2 kne- 
wien, 3 kno(u)wien; 6- knee. [In sense I, 
OE. cudowian, f. cudcw, KNEE sb. Cf. OHG. 
chuiuwen, kuewen, MUG. &utuwen, kutewen, 
knien, Ger, kuiew. But the orig. verb does not 
appear after 13th c,; the existing vb. being a new 
formation of 16th ec. from KNEE 56.] 

1. zutr. To go down on, or bend, the knee or 
knees ; to kneel or bow, esp. in token of reverence 
or submission. Const. fo (a person), whence in- 
direct passive fo be kneed to. 

¢ 1000 /Etrric Hout. 11.154 Benedictus .. mid wope on his 
zebedum cneowode. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 121 Pet folc.. 
knewede to-foren him on bismer. c1250 Passion our Lord 
387 in O. E. ise. 48 Seppe bi knowede and seyde, hayl 
gywene king. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 122 To bowe downe is 
to cap and to knee, to ducke with the heade. 1612 W. Parkes 
Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 42 The Lawyer whilst he liues may.. be 
capt and kneed to like a Prince. 2 

b. ¢vans. with complement or cognate obj. 

1607 Suaks. Cor. v. t. 5 Go.. fall downe,and knee The way 


no knees, vile hound ! nor prate to me Of parents! 1869 
Pall Mall G. 22 July 4 It was a rare sight to see the throng 
.. kneeing their way up stair by stair. 

2. ¢vans. To supplicate, or do obeisance to, by 
kneeling or bending the knee. arch. 

1592 NaSHE / /’euilesse (1842) 45 Thou has capd and 
kneed him..for a chipping. 1605 Suaxs. Lear i. iv. 217, 
1 could as well be brought Io knee his Throne, and Squire- 
like pension beg. 1784 Cowrer /ask v1. 937 Sycophants, 
who knee Thy name, adoring. 1888 RK. Bucianan City of 
Dream vi. 162 They knee strange gods. 

3. To strike or touch with the knee. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 23 Mar. 2/1 3... whilst defending the 
College goal..was ‘kneed a violent blow in the groin’. 
/bid., P. VB. received injuries in an Association game..it is 
fair to infer shat the injury was received from knecing the 
ball. 1899 M. Hew rert in Blackw. Jag. keb, 333 Evenly 
forward slre came..without so much as kuecing fea skirt. 

4. Carpentry, ‘Yo fasten with a knee or knees. 

a th W. SuTHERLAND SAipbuthd. Assist. 71 To be luve- 
tail'd into the Clamps and double Knee'd. ¢ 1850 Adine. 
Navig. (Weale) 129 The clamps..are..supplicd, the bean.s 
knee'd. 

5. Sc. a. trans. To give a knee-like or angular 
bend to. b. ¢xér. To bend in an angle. 

1808-18 Jamieson s v., The wind is mid to knee corn, when 
it breaks 11 down so that it strikes root by the stalk. 1825-80 
lbid., To knee irne, 10 bend iron into an angular form. 
lbhid., To knee, to vend in the middle, as a nail in being 
driven into ihe wall 1851 Jral. A’. Agric. Soc. X11. 1. 117 
When bulky the culms knee over above the first joint from 
the ground, 

6. trans, To make a cut in the knee of a beast, 
in order to disable it. 

1890 L. C. D’Ovte Votches 37 (U. S.)‘ Dandy" took out his 
kurfe, and, had I not been close by, would bave ‘kneed * the 
sicer before letting him up. 

Ilence Knee‘ing vil, sb. 

arago Urcisun in Cott. /font. 199 Pu miht forxlden .. Al 
mi swinc and mi sor and mine kneouwunge. 


Knee-cap (nikwp). [f. Knee sd. +Car.] 
1. A cap or protective covering for the knee; 


Spec., a genouillere. 

1660 Survey Arm. Tower Lond. in Archzologia XI. 68 
Cushes, Knee capps, 1827 Scott Jra/. 23 Jan., 1 have gut 
a piece of armour, a knee-cap of chamois leather. 1858 
Siwmonps Dict. Trade, Ance-cap, a cover or protection for 
the knee of astumbling horse. 1860 Fairuoit Costume Eng. 
(ed. 2) 128 Small plates of metal also begin to appear at the 
elhows and knees...The knee-caps were styled geuouitliéres. 
1884 Mil. Engineering ied. 3) 1. Wt 72, 4 pairs of knee-caps. 
1886 T. Harpy JJayor Casterbr. iv, Thatcher's knee-caps, 
ploughman’s leggings. 

b. (Susgical.) A water- or ice-bag for topical 
appliances to the knee. 

1884 in Knicnt Dict. A/ech. Suppl Fs 

2. The convex bone in froitt of the knee-jotnt ; 
the patella, kitce-pan. 

1869 Huxrey £/em, PAys, (ed. 3) 186 The ligament of the 
knee-cap, or patella 1884 Bosaxquet tr. Lolse’s Metaph. 
506 If we touch any part of the skin that is stretched above 
a bone, whether it the forehead, the knee-cap, or tbe 
heel, feelings are. .aroused whicb have a comnion tone. 

Kneed (nil), a. [f. Knee sd. and v. + -ED.] 

1. Furnished with knees: chiefly in parasynthetie 
compounds, as droken-, weak-, KNOCK-KNEED. 

1652 Gate MJagas‘rom, 126 That loose kneed, signifies 
lascivious, and baker kneed effeminate. 1719 De Foe Crusve 
1 iv, My breeches .. were..open knee ‘d. 

b. Sot, Having joints like knees; bent like 
a knee; knee-jointed; geniculate. A'nced grass, 
a name of Sefaria verticillata. 

1597 Gerarve /ferhal i. til. 4 Slender bentie stalks, kneed 
or jointed like those of corne. /d/d. i xi. 13 Kueed grasse 
hath straight and vpright strawie stalks. 1853 G. Jounston 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1.214 The branchlets..ot the Oak fare] 
irregular, kneed, and spreading, 1861 Miss Pratt / lower. 
PL. V1. 57 Stem kneed at the joints. 

ce. Having an angle like a knee; also ‘fechn., 
Having a knee or knees (in senses 7, 8 of the sb.). 

1775 Lino in PAil. Trans. LXV. 353 This cover and the 
kneed tube are connected together by a slip of brass 182 
P. Nicnotson Pract. Butid. 201 The same part of a rai 
may therefore be both ramped and knee‘d. 1848 B. Wess 
Continental Ecclesiol. 151 The gables are universally kneed ; 
i.e. the lines of the gable..spread outwards in a larger angle 
towards the bottom. : . 

+2. Having the knees bent, as in kneeling. (In 
quot. fig.) Obs. 

1637 N. W[nitinc) Albino & Bellama Ep. Ded. (1639) 
Aijb, These lines, In whicb..shines Your wortb, en-fired by 
my kneed quill. 

3. Of trousers: Bulged at the knees. 

1887 Trade testimonial, lf tbe trousers are kneed it has 
the effect of taking i! out. 

Kneed, obs. form of KNEAD. ' 


Knee-deep, 2. ; 

1. So deep as to reach to the knee. Said ot 
water, snow, mud, grass, etc.; also of the ground 
submerged or covered by these. 

1535 Stewart Cror, Scot. 11. 619 In wynter in ane kne 
deip snaw. 1555 Even Decades 116 They make a hole in 
the earth knee deape. 1647 H. More /usontn. Phitos. xii, 
Great fields of Corn and Knee-deep grasse were seen. 1748 
Anson's Voy. u. iv. 160 Her decks were almost constantly 
knee-deep in water. 1862 Beverwwce fist. /adia 111. vu. 
v. 148 Rice fields and plains knee-deep in water. 

2. Sunk to the knee (722 water, mud, etc.). Also fig. 

c1400 Sege JYerus. (E.E.T.S.) 32/573 Kne-depe in be 
dale, dascheden stedes, 1621 SHaks. Wnt, 7. 1. 1. 186 


| Ynch-thick, knee-deepe: 


| 1562 [see prec.) 


' 


KNEEL. 


ore head and eares a fork‘d one. 

1646 Fivance Woble Ord. 42 Wee have bin but anckle-deepe 
, in the one, but wee have bin knee-deepe in the other. 
xjzx AmuneRst Terre fil, No. 48 (1754) 256 To kecp his 
court knee-deep in a bog. 1862 Mrs. 1]. Wooo Afrs. /allib. 
i. ix. 194 Half the women round us are knee-deep in 
Baukes's books. 1895 Surriinc Land of Broads 51 Vundreds 
of oxen.. standing knee-deep in the cool water. 

Knee’-ha:lter, v. focal esp. in South Africa. 
To fasten a cord or halter from the head of a beast 
to its knee, soas to restrain its movements. Hence 
Knee‘-ha:ltered ff/.a. Also Knee’-ha‘lter sé., 
the cord or halter used in doing this. 

1849 E. E. Namek £rcurs, S. Afr. Il. 16 Whilst the 
‘knee-haltered * horses, and out-spanned oxen, were husily 
engaged. 1850 K.G.Cummixe //unter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 
1. 129 Having off-saddled our horses, we knee haltered them. 
1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Knee-halter, 10 apply 
restraint to an animal's motions by means of tying. 1892 
Cradick (S. Aft.) Rag. 4 Mar. 2 Drown mare..marks of 
kneehalter on left frout leg below knee. 1898 Marly Acws 
13 June s/5 Should one man be slot, the others would 
kneehalter tneir horses and go on working the gun. 

Knee'-hole. A hole or space between the 
ies drawers of a writing-table, to recetve the 
<nces and enable one to sit close up to it. Also 
alirth, b. ellipt. A knee-hole table. 

1862 Lytrox Sr. S/ory 1. 214 The arm-chair by the fire- 
place; the knee-hole writing-table Leside it. 1893 Hest. 
Gaz. 22 Apr. 6/3 His desk of mahogany..with aiechae 
and drawers, stood in the recess. 1895 Aritish Weekly 
to Oct. 395/2 [His] writing table is a plain, substantial 
knechole. 

Knee-holly. In OF. cnéow-holen. ff. 
KNeE sé. (peth. in reference to its height) + holen, 
Tlotty (as a prickly evergreen).) A name of 
Butcher's Broom (Auscus aculeatus), 

c1000 Sar. Leechd. 1. 162 Wid pone dropan,..zenim 
twegeiscenceas fulle woses dysse wyrt pe man., cneowholen 
nenined. ¢ 1265 foc, Names 7. in Wr..Wilcker 5°7/33 
Frisgonem, i. fresgun, i. cnehole. 1661 Lovety //ist. A nini. 
% Min. 448 Asparagus, grasse, knee holly, mursh-mallows. 
1785 Makivs Aousseau's Bot. xxix. (1794) 461 Buicher’s 
troom, or Knee Ilolly, bears its flowers in the middle of 
the leaves. 1866 Treas. Bot. 995 

Knee-holm. [f. as prec. + Hotw 2.) = prec. 

1562 Turner /lerbal Ww. rztb, Ruscus is named .. in 
English Kneholme, or Knehull, and of other Bucher broume. 
1610 Marknam Alasierp. uu. clxxii. 455 Brusco, which we 
cal butchers broome, or knee holm. 19132 tr. Somet's Hist, 
Drugs \. 66 Berries of the Bigness of Holly-Oak, or Knee- 
Holm. 1864 Prior /ant-n., Anee-holm, -Aulver, or -holly, 
referred io the bolms or hollies on account of its evergreen 
leaves. 


+ Knee-hull,-hul.-hulver. Ods. [See Hunx 
$6.3, VIULVER.] = prec. 

1578 Lyte Dedoens vt. xiii. 674 In 
= Knecholme, Kneehul .. and Petigree. 1864 [see 
prec. ]. . 

t+ Kneevify,v. Obs. uouce-wd. To make a knee 
of: in quot., to attach (the toe of a shoe) to the 
knee by a chain, as was the fashion in the 14th c. 

61630 Trag. Rich. // (1870) so This chayne doth (as it 
were) soe tooefy the knee, and so kneefye the tooe, that 
betweene boeth it makes a most methodicall coherence. 

Knee--joint. 

L. The joint of the knee. 

1648 Witkins Math. Magick 1. v. 36 The weight of the 
body doth bear most upon the knee-joints. 1831 Youatt 
Horse (1848) 337 Many horses are sadly blemished .. by 
wounds in the knee-joint. 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. 1X. 176, 
I ordered..an evaporating lotion to be kept applied to the 
knee-joint. 1891 Flower forse 148. ? ; 

2. Mech. A joint formed of two pieces hinged 
together endwise so as to resemble a knee, a toggle- 
joint. + Formerly applied to a ball-and-socket 
joint. Also altrib., as knee-joint press. 

x71z J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 81 The Semi- 
circle is mounted upon a Knee-Joint, or Ball, fur the Con- 
veniency of turning it every way. 1851 /d/ustr. Catal Gt. 
E.chib. 287 Vhe introduction of the knee-joini gives 10 the 
dies a variable motion, and causes the greatest force..at 
the closing of the joint. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Knee- 
Joint Press, one in which power is applied by means of 
a double knee-joini articulated at the top to the upright 
framework, and at the botiom to a cross-head, from which 
proceeds the shaft which applies the force. 

So Knee‘-joi:nted a., geniculate: cf. KNEED 1 b, 

1776-96 WitHERING Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 11.120 Alopecurus 
geniciulatus, spiked straw knee-jointed. /bi1. 454 Geunt.. 
Seeds many, with a knee-jointed awn. 1855 Loudon's 
Encycl. Plants Gloss. 1101 Kneed or knee-Jointed, bent like 


the knee-joint. 

Kneel (nil), v. a. 4. and ffie. kneeled 
(nild), Knelt (nelt). Forms: a, 1 cnéowlian, 
2-4 cenewlen, 3 cneoulen, kneuli(zen, 3-4 
kneulen, 4 knewlen. 8. 2 cnylen, 2-3 eneolen, 
enelen, 3 cneoli, -ly, kneolien, -ly, -len, 3-4 
knelen, (kn-, enely’, 3-6 knele, (5-6 knyl, Sc. 
kneil(1), 6-7 kneele, 7- kneel. [Early ME. 
cneolen:—OE. cnéowlian = Du. Anielen, MLCG., 
LG. duelen; deriv. of cnéow, Auie, KNEE sd. The 
pa. t. and pple. 4vze/¢ appear to be late (19th c.) 
and of southem origin. Cf. feed, felt.] 

intr. To fall on the knees or a knee; to assume, 
or remain in, a posture in which the body is sup- 
ported on the bended knees or on one of them, as 
in supplication or homage. Const. ¢o ; also, with 


KNEELER. 


indirect passive. fo be knelt to. Sometimes of the 
knee: To bend to the ground in supplication or 
reverence, 

a. 2a 1000 Canons of K. Edgar (MS. Cott. Tiberius A. iii. 
1. 96), Silf he on diglum cneowlie [v. r. (Thorpe A net. Laws 
II. 282) gecneowixe] selome and hine on eordan swide 
abenie. ¢1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 25 After be forme word of be 
salme [pu] abujest gode and cnewlest to3enes him. ¢ 1300 
Beket 540 The Bischop of Northwich.. Kneulede tofore him 
wepinge. ¢1320 Sir Beues (MS. A) 259 Perl knewlede to 
peniperur. 

8. c12z00 Vices & Virtues 51 He Sat alle cnewes to cnelid. 
lbid, 145 Cnyle dar nider to-foren hise fet. ¢xz05 Lay, 
19976 per to gon cneoli [¢ 1275 cneoly] be king. az22z5 Aucr. 
R. 20 Et tis word..buwed oder kneoled. 1297 R. Grove. 
(Rolls) 7607 Pis heyemen, in chirche me may yse Knely 
(7.27% Kneleb, Kneulizep] to god. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aut.’s 
ZF 39 Ther Kneled in the weye A compaignye of ladyes. 
1394 P. Pl. Crede 124 Pou chuldest cnely bifore Crist. 
31470 Henry H7adlace vit 578 The hardy Scottis.. Be fors 
off hand gert mony cruell kneill. 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Cov. 
Prayer, Communton, Make your humble confession to 
almightie God..mekely knelyng upon your knees. 1610 
Snans. Temp, it. t 128 You were kneel’d too, & importun’d 
otherwise By all of ss. 1637 Pockuixcton A ltare Chr. 1534 
His knees may not buckle to Baal, nor kneele at the Com. 
munion, 1756-7 tr. Keyséer’s Trav. (1760) 11. 231 On these 
stones St. Peter kneeled. 1818 Cretse Digest (ed. 2) 11f. 
14 The clerk kneels before the ordinary, whilst he reads the 
words of the institution. 1840 Dickexs O4/C. Shop xvii, 
The homely altar where they knelt in after-life. 1884 
F. M. Crawroro Rom. Singer I. it 25 Most of the people 
around him kneeled. 

Aig. 1633 Hersert Temple, Businesse 38 Who in heart not 
ever knecls. 1821 Suettey Prometh, Und. 1. i. 378 Let the 
willkneel within thy haughty heart. 1855 Brownine Chidde 
Roland xx, Low scrubby alders kneeled down over it [the 
river]. 

b. With down (adown): To go down on the 
knees. So &£nee/ up, to rise on the knees. 

@ 1225 St. Marker. 20 Heo bigon on hire cneon to cneolin 
adun. a@1300 Cursor JM. 4816 Dun bai kneld (vr. knelid, 
kneled] at his fette, c1qs0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1145 
Pai knelyd doune at pe water syde. 1587 Freminc Contn. 
Holiushed (11, 1321/1 Who.. falling downe prostrate on his 
face, and then kneeling up, concluded this noble exercise 
with these words to her Majestie. 1606 Snaks. Ant & Cl. 
Ut ii. r9 But as for Casar, Kneele downe, kneele downe, 
and wonder, 1750 N. Laroner H<s. (1838) III. 292 They 
kneeled down to the elect to ask their blessing. 1817 
SHetrey Nev. slam x. xxxix, He knelt down upon the 
dust. 1849 Dickexs Dav. Copp. ii, When I kneel up, early 
in the morning, in iny little bed..to look out, 

ce. With refl. pron. (see Him 4b. arch. 
e430 Life St. Kath, (1884) 9 A lord aroos..and kneled 
hym donn before be queen. 1595 Damier Civ. Wars n. 
Ixiili, He kneeles him downe euen at his entering. 1805 
Scort L. A/instr. v1. xxix, There they kneeled them down. 

da. With impers. object: 7o £ucel it. 

1656 S. H. Gokd. Law 91 We beg and entreat, and bend 
also; yea and kneel it. | 
Kneeler (ni‘lo:). [f. prec. + -En1.] 
1. One who kneels, esp. in reverence; sfec. in 
16-17th ¢., one who received the Lord’s Supper 
kneeling. | 
€1380 Wycuir Ser. Sel. Wks. II. 3 Whos knelere, I,am ~ 
unworpi to unbinde pe lace of his shoon. 155: REcorDE 
Cast, Kuowl. 11336) 264 Hercules, whom the greekes do 
call Engonasin, as it were the kneeler, bicause of his 
gesture. 1665 Livincstone Charac.in Sel. Biog. (1845) I. 
44 They would not communicat with Kneelers. 1748 

icnarpDson Clurissa If. 332 Down the ready kneeler 
dropped between me and the door. 1864 J. WALKER in 

Faithful Alinistry iv. 84 He then retired.. waving his hand 
and blessing the kneelers. 

2. Ch. Hist. a. One belonging to the third class 
of penitents in the early Eastern church, so called 
because they knelt between the ambo and the 
church-door during the whole of divine service. 
b. In the Apostolic Constitutions, one of the 
second class of catechumens, who received the 
bishop’s blessing on bended knee. 

1719 T. Lewis Conusecr. Churches 95 In this Part of the 
Church... stood the Class of the Penitents, who were 
call'd Kneelers 1773 A. Butter J/vweable Feasts (1852) 
I, 279 The third rank of penitents was that of the kneelers 
or prostrators. 1882-3 Scuarr Excycl. Relig. Knowl. 1. 202 
The Catechumens proper, both the Audieutes..and Genu- 
Jlectentes (kneelers). ; 

+3. Arch. a. The return of the dripstone at the 
spring of an arch: cf. KNEE sd. 10. b. Each of 
the terms or steps of the ‘fractable’ of a gable; 
a crow-step or corbie-step. Odés. 

1617 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 204 Door- 
steedes with .. heddes and cornishes und kneelers over y® 
same. /6id. 205 Cornises and kneelers over everie windowe. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. 472 A dneeler, .. stones that 
stand upright, that makes a Square outward aboue, and in- 
ward below. 

4. A board, stool, or hassock on which to kneel. 

pore. H. Newman Loss & Gain i. x. 381 At the lower 
end of the church were about three ranges of movable 
benches, with backs and kneelers. 1894 Dasly News 22 May 

7/1 There are also fauld-stools and kneelers. 

5. Mining. (See quot.) 

1883 Grestey Gloss. Coal Mining Terms, Kuecler, a 
quadrant by which the direction of pump rods is reversed. 

Knee'less, a. rere. [f. KNEE 5d, + -LESS.] | 
Without a knee or knees: in quot. (sovce-nse) | 
That refuses to kneel. : 

1631 G. Wiooowes (¢it/e) The lawlesse kneelesse schis- 
maticall Puritan. 
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Knee'let. vere. [f Knee 56.+-LET: cf. ari- 
let, earlet.| <A piece of armour or clothing pro- 
tecting or covering the knee; sfec., a genouillére. 

@ 1843 Sortuey Doctor clxxxviii. (1848) 497 A necessary 
part of a suit of armour was distinguished by this name 
(genouilléres) in the days of chivalry; and the article of 
dress which corresponds to it may be called £needets, if for 
a new article we strike a new word. 1896 I estin. Guz. 
31 Mar. 32 This is, properly speaking, not a garter at all; 
it is a kneelet, if I may coin the term, 

Kneeling (n/lin), vd/. sd. 
-1NG 1] 

1, The action of the vb. Kyren; a falling down, 
or remaining, on the knees in worship, submission, 
etc.; in quot. 1635, advancing on the knees; 
formerly often with A/., a genuflexion. 

c1z00 Vices & Virtues 127 OdSer mid cnewlinge, odder 
mid swinke. ¢1q00 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxvi. 122 Pai do 
grete wirschepe also to be sonne, and niase many knelinges 
perto. 1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. 
(1876) 294 The blessyd Martha is commended, in orderynge 
of her soule to god, by often knelynges. 1631 WEEVER Anc. 
Fun, Mow. 202 Vhere was .. such creeping and kneeling to 
his Tombe. 1769 Yunins Lett, xv. (1835) 72 A Court, in 
which prayers are morality and kneeling is religion. 1881 
Miss Yonce Lads Lungicy ii. 69 The next time there was 
akneeling; that is tosay, when the children and Miss Dora 
went down on their knees, as Frank had never seen any one 
+. except perhaps the clergyman, kneel before. 

2. transf. A place or space for kneeling in a 
place of worship. 

1587 in Picton Lpool Alunic. Rec. (1883) 1. 105 Highest 
place in that form where they have been and are accustomed 
to be and have their kneeling. 1645 Hapincton Surz. 
Wore. in Wore. Hist, Soc. Proc. 111. 507 In the .. highest 
windowe, under which Habington’s auncesters haue for- 
merly had theyre kneelinge. 1852 Ecctestologist X11. 309 
The Chapel of the Holy Trinity, which .. is also furnished 
with similar kpeclings. 1861 Beresr. Hore Lug. Cathedr. 
19/4 C, 116 Space beyond that which is required for the 
sittings or kneelings of the average place of worship. 

3. Comb.,as kneeling-cushion, -desk, -place, -stool, 
-support,; tkneeling-rail, a rail of triangular 
section, to the vertical face of which the pales or 
boards of a fence are nailed; kneeling-sap, a 
mode of sapping in military engineering (see quot. . 

1876 T. Harvy Evhellerta (1890) 368 Chickerel turned 
towards the chancel, his eye being attracted by a red *kneel- 
ing-cushion, 1853 Dace tr. Baddeschis Ceremonial 200 
ua‘e, An uncovered *kneeling-desk before the Altar. a 1847 
Euiza Cook Thanksgiving ii, My temple dome is Thy 
broad sky, iny *kneeling-place Thy sod. 1703 T. N. City 
& C. Purchaser 217 Making and setting up of Palisado- 
pales (if the Heads are handsomely cut, .. and the Rails, 
*Kneeling-rails) is worth 14s. per Rod. 1884 J/id. Eugzneer- 
ing 1.11. 72 The mode of executing the sap .. is done in 
two ways, called, *kneeling sap, and standing sap, from the 
attitude in which the leading sappers work. .. In the kneel- 
ing sap it is imperative to use shields for the protection of 
the sappers. 1881 YounG £very Man his owen Mechanic 
(ed. 8) 798 Carpeting of a sober pattern .. for *kneeling 
stools in a church. 

Knee ling, #//. a. [f. as prec.+-INcG ?.] That 
kneels (774, and _/ig.). 

1587 Frestnc Coutn. Holinushed 111. 1317/2 The bowed 
knees of kneeling hearts. 1593 Suaxs. Rich. //, v. iii. 132 
O happy vantage of akneelingknee. 1855 Macautcay //is¢. 
Eng. xx. IV. 387 On the day when he told the kneeling 
fellows of Magdalene to get out of his sight. 

Hence Knee‘lingly adv., in a kneeling posture, 
on one’s knees. 

1388 Wycuir Jer. xxxviil 26 Knelyngli y puttide forth my 
preiris bifore the kyng. 

Knee-pan (ni‘pen). [f. Knee sd. + Pan.] 

1. The bone in front of the knee-joint; the patella, 
knee-cap. 

14.. Voce. in Wr.-Wiilcker 59018 Jxternodium, the kne- 
panne, or wherlebon. 1565 Gotpinc Ov/d's Afez. vai. (1593) 
206 Hir leannesse made her joints bolne big and kneepannes 
for to swell. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2406/4 The Bone in oue 
of his Legs sticks out below his Knee-Pan. 188% Mivart 
Cat 1og ‘The articular surfaces of the condyles .. form an 
elongated, transversely concave, ascending articular surface 
for the knee-pan. 

2. Entom. ‘A concavity at the apex of the thigh, 
underneath, to receive the base of the Tibia’ (Kirby 
& Sp. Entomol. (1826) I1. 384). 

Kneesberry, variant of NASEBERRY. 

Knee'-ti:rmber. Timber having a natnral 
angular bend, suitable for making knees in ship- 
building or carpentry; =KNeEE sd. 7. Also fig. 

1607-12 Bacon £ss., Gooduess § Goodness of Nat. (Arb.) 
206 Like to knee-tymber that is good for Shipps .. but not 
for building houses. 1673 E. Brown rau, Gert, etc. 


[f Kseen v. + 


(1677) 55 It is built with large Knee Timber, like the ribs of | 


aShip. 1791 Cowrer Yardley Oak 99 Thy tortuous arms 
.. Warped into tough knee-timber. 1898 Archvol. Acliaua 
XIX. us. 265 A plantation of oaks growing to provide 
‘knee-timber ’ for his ships. ; ; eo 

b. with f/, A bent piece of timber used in 
carpentry or shipbuilding. 

1739 Lapetye Short Ace, Piers Westin. Br. 24 Every 
Angle .. had three Oaken Knee-Timbers, properly bolted 
and secured. 1795-1814 Wonosw. £.vcurs. v1. 606 Many 
a ship .. to him hath owed Her strong knee-timbers. 

Knele, knely, obs. forms of KNEEL. 

Knell (nel), sé. Forms: a. 1-3 enyll, (1 enyl), 
3 cnul, 5-6 knyll, (6 knyle’, 7 knill; 8. 4 knel, 
6-knell. [OE. cay// masc.:—*enu//i-, from stem 
of cnyllan, KNELL v, (perh. a late formation, after 
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orig. z sbs, from strong vbs.): thence app. Welsh 
cul, cnull, ‘ death-bell, passing-bell, knell’. The 
later form &¢// goes with the same form in the vb. 
Cf. Ger. and Du. &yo// ‘clap, loud report’ from 
kuellen.] The sound made by a bell when struck 
or rung, esp. the sound of a bell rung slowly and 
solemnly, as immediately after a death or at a 
funeral. 

a. ade sETHELWOLD Rude St. Benet xlviii. 74 Sidpan hy 
bone forman cnyl to none gehyren, gangen hy ealle from hyra 
weorce. ¢ 1000 #d/ric’s Collog. in Wr.-Wilcker 103 Hwilon 
ic gehyre cnyll, and ic arise. ¢ 1300 Vor § Wolf251 in 
Ret. Ant. U1. 277 Thi soul-cnul ich wile do ringe. a 1512 
Fapyan Hdd in Chron. Pref. 5, I will that my knyll be 
rongyn at my monethes mynde after the guyse of London. 

B. ¢ 1325 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 149 Laste 
knel, /e dreyne apel. 1530 Aberd. Counc. Reg, (1844) 
Pref. 37 The watch that beis in Sanct Nicholass stepill 
:-quhen he seis ony man cummand to the toun ridand.. 
{sal] gif bot a knell with the bell, and gif thair beis tua, 
tna knellis. @ 1541 Wyatt Louer showing continual paiues 
(R.), The doletul bell that still doth ring The woful 
knell of all my ioyes. 1591 Spenser Daphnaida 334 Let 
.. the ayre be fil'd with noyse of dolefull knells. 1605 
Suaks. J/acé. u. i. 63 The Bell inuites me. Heare it not, 
Duncan, for it is a_Knell, That summons thee to Heauen, 
orto Hell. 1750 Gray Zdegy 1 The curfew tolls the knell 
of parting day. 1814 Scott Ld. of /sles 1. xx, The Con- 
vent bell Long time had ceased its matin knell. 1881 Besant 
& Rick Chal. of Fleet 1. 3 All the morning the funeral 
knell has been tolling. 

b. fg. A sound announcing the death of a person 
or the passing away of something; an omen of 
death or extinction. Also, allusively, in phrases 
expressing’ or having reference to death or ex- 
tinction. 

B. 1613 Suaus. Alen. VI1/, 1. i. 32 Brought agen to th’ Bar, 
to heare His Knell rung out, his ludgement., 1783 Cowrer 
Task 1v. 148 No stationary steeds Cough their own knell. 
1878 Emerson J/ise., Fort. Repub. Wks. (Bohn) IIL. 393 
Men whose names are a knell to all hope of progress. 

c. transf. A sound resembling a knell; adoleful 
cry, dirge, etc. 

a. 1647 H. Morr Song of Scud 1.1. xxi, Ever and anon a 
dolefull knill Comes from the fatall Owl. 

8. 1820 SHetrey bitch of Atlas xxv, A knell Of sobbing 
voices came upon her ears. 

a. Comb., as + kuell-man, -voice. 

1611 G. Vaptasus Panegyr. Verses in Coryat's Crudi- 
ties, Bell-man aud knell-man gentrie of the steeple. 1900 
Speaker 9 June 276 1,1 still must only hearken To these 
knell-voices in the blood. 

Knell (nel), v. Now chiefly ack. Forms: 
a. I enyllan, 4 knulle (#), 4-5 knylle; 8. 4-5 
knelle, 6 knel, 7-knell. [OL. cnyllan:—*knull- 
Jan; app. in ablaut relation to MHG. er-£nellen 
(OTeut. *huell-, knall-, knoll-: see Grimm s. v. 
knellen): thence app. Welsh cxnlio to toll (a 
betl). The later Avze// was prob. an onomatopeeic 
modification. ] 

+1. trans. To strike with a resounding blow, 
to knock; also abso/. Oés. 

a. ¢g9so Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. vii. 7 Cnysad vel cnyllas ze 
[pudsate] & un-tyned bid iuh, c975 Rushw. Gosp. Luke xi, 
10 Dam cnyllende ontyned bid. /ééd. xii. 36 Middy 
cymed & cnyllad (Lindisf cnyllsad] sona ontyned bid him. 
¢1311 Pol. Sougs (Rolls) 193 Ther hy were knulled y the 
put-falle, This eorles ant barouns ant huere knyhtes alle. 

B. 13.. Propr Sanct. (Vernon MS.) in Herrig’s Archiv 
LXX XI. 84/70 Whos heued pei knelled wip moni a knoc. 

+ 2. trans. To ring (a bell); in later use esp. to 
ring slowly and solemnly, as for a death or at a 


funeral, to toll; also adsol. Obs. 

a. co61 AetHELWoLD Kule St. Benct xiviii. 74 Hy ealle.. 
don hy gearuwe, bat hy magon to cirican gan, ponne mon 
eft cnylle. arqoo Sir Perc. 1349 Now knyllyne thay the 
comone belle. c1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxii. 102 He knyl- 
lez a lytill bell of siluer. 

B. 1494 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 189 When the more Pell at 
Powles chirch is knelled. 1530 Aderd. Counc. Keg. (1844) 
Pref. 37 And quhowsone the watch..heirs him kuelland 
continuall and fast, than he sall jow the comond bell. 1563-7 
Bucuanan Reform St, Audros Wks. (1892) 11 At ten he sal 
knel; at half hour to xi knel; at xi ryng to the dennar. 
@ 1651 Catperwoop Hist. Airh: (1843) 11. 362 A little before 
midnight..the trumpets were blowin, the commonn bell 
knelled. 

3. intr, a. Of a bell: To ring; now esp. for 
a death or at a funeral ; to toll. 

a, 61430 Freemasonry 689 When thou herest to masse 
knylle, Pray to God with herte stylle. 

B. 21375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 571 3it schul 3¢ 
preye.. Til bat be belle knelle. 1567 Gude & Godllie B. 
(S. IT. S.) 231 O hirdis of Israel, heir 3e the Lordis bell, 
Knelland fast in joureir. 1622 Fretcuer Span. Curate v. ii, 
Not worth a blessing, nor a bell to knell for thee. 1820 
Byron Mar. Fai. v.11. 182 The sullen huge oracular bell, 
Which never knells but for a princely death. 

b. gen. To give forth a reverberating or a 
mournful sound. Ustally ¢rassf or fig. from a, 

a, a 1400-50 Alexander 775 So knellyd [Ashi 31S, kinlid 
Jor knilid] be clarions pat all be clyff rongen. 

8. ax450 Hottano Howdat 764 Claryonis lowde kuellis, 
Portatiuis, and bellis. 1808 Scotr Hunting Song i, Hawks 
are whistling, horns are knelling. 1887 Dowoen Shelley 11. 
xii. 499 The waves began to cry and knell against the rocks. 

ce. fig. Yo sound ominously or with ominous 
effect. Also said allusively in reference to death 
or extinction. (Cf KNELL sd. b.) 

1816 Scott Bi, Divaz/ vii, The words of the warlock are 
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knelling in my ears. 1860 G, Mrrepitn Tragic Com. (1881) 
161 Her natural blinkness of imagination read his absence 
as an entire relinquishment: it knelled in a vacant chaniber. 

4. trans. Yo summon or call by or as by a 
knell; to ring (s/o, ete.). 

1800 Covcripce Christabel 1, 2 Each inatin tell, the 
Daron saith, Knelly us back to a world of death. 1831 
Lytton Godolphin 65 Ladies who become countesses are 
knelled into imnairiage. 

b. To proclaim by or as by a knell. 

1840 Lavy C. Burv fist. of Flirt iii, Mr. Flynn's requiem 
was knelled in the hearts of the elders. 1847 EMtckson 
Poems (1857) 137 Let .the bell of beetle and of bee Knell 
their melodious memory. 1859 G. Merevitn A. Feverel x, 
Benson's tongue was knelling dinner. 

Hence Knelling z6/. sd. and ff/. a. 
©1440 Promp. Farv 279/2 Knyllynge of a belle, ¢intilacro, 
1662 I. W. Thorny Abb. 14 Are these sounds the knelling 
obsequies You use to keep at a King’s Funerall? 1863 
Vuorxsury Frue as Steel WN. 142 ‘The knelling shols of 
the harquebusses. 1865 Pal/ Mal/G.12 June 4 The mourn. 
ful knelling of the bells from the steeples of Cronstadt and 
St. Petersburg. 

Kneo, Kneol(ien, obs. ff, Knee, Kner... 
Kneot, obs. form of Knit v. 

Knep, v. Also 7 kneppe. Dial. var. Knar v.2 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs, (Surtees) 118 Horses,..are on 
mendinge hand when they kneppe one with another. ¢1746 
Cotvier (Yim Bobbin) View Lanc. Dial. Wks. (1862) 67 Os 
greadly o Lad as needs t knep oth ‘Hem of a keke. 1828 
Craven Dial. Ancp, &nipe, to crop with the teeth, to bite 
easily, 1855 Rowinson HWAithy Gloss, sv., ‘They |sick 
cattle] are nobbut just yabble to knep a bit’, only able to 
eat a little ata time. 
+Kne-ppel. Os. In 5-6 knepill, knappell. 
[a. LG. dnapel, knepel, Du, knepel, kneppel, var. of 
Aleppel (sec Grimm .] The clapper of a bell. 
c1isoo Church. Ace. Heybridge (Nichols 1797) 152 For 
the makynge of the cage of the great bell Knepill. ¢ 1560 
Ibid. 154 For newe mendynge of the third bell Knappell 
agense Hallowmasse, 

Knet, knete, obs. forms of Knit z. 
+Knetch, v. 04s. Also 6 knatch. [app.a 
phonetic variant or deriv. of Kxack v.] trans. 
Yo knock (on the head), destroy, erush, suppress. 
a1g64 Recon Common-pl. Holy Script. in Prayers, etc. 
(1844 339 He that killeth a sheep for me knetcheth a dog. 
1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse 29 b,Wuha great clubbe(Commuodus]) 
knatched them all on the hed, as they had been Giauntes. 
1609 Be. W. Bartow Ausw, Naweless Cath. 17 Now for vs 
to feret and knetch these Vermin. 1633 U. Apams £.rf. 
2 Peter iii, 3 That treason was knetched before it was fully 
hatched. 

Knettle: see KnNIrrLe. 


Knevel, erroneous form of Krvet sb.2 

1627 Capt. SmttH Seaman's Gram. ii. 7 Kneuels are small 
pieces of wood nailed to the inside of the ship, to belay the 
sheats and tackes vnto. 1678 Pritiips (ed. 4), Anivels 
[1706 (ed. Kersey), Anevels or Acvels), 

Knevel, var. Nevel.v. Knew, Knewleche, 
Knewlen, obs. ff. KNEE, KNOWLEDGE, KNEEL. 

{| Knez (kncz). Also 6-9 knes, 9 knias. [A 5la- 
yonic word: Servian, Slov. 4e2, Boh. 4222, Sorbian 
Anjes, Russ. KINI3b 42ja26:—Old Slay. KLHA3b 
kitnensi, prclustoric a, OTeut. *kuatng- Kine, 
From Slov., also Romanian 4, Alban. kvez, 
Magyar denes.]) A title among Slavonic nations = 
‘prince’; sometimes implying sovereignty, as in 
Montenegro and formerly in the various Danubian 
Principalities; sometimes merely rank, as now in 
Russia: often rendered in western langs. by ‘duke’: 
cf. the title BeANKIT Kuasb velihre £njazo « great 
prince’, usnally englished * grand duke’. 

1586 T. B. La Primand. Fr, Acad. \. (1594) 596 The great 
Knes, or duke of Moscovia. 1642 HoweLt For. Trav. xi. 
(A\rb.}57 Mosco, the court of the great Knez. 1650 — Left. I]. 
To Rdr., The Knez of them may know, what Prester John 
Doth with his Camnells in the torrid Zone. 1698 A. Brann 
Emb. Muscowy to China 41 These three Women. .were the 
Wives of so many Knezes or Dukes of the Ostiacky. 1710 
Wurtwortn Acc. Russia (1758) 31 They are divided into 
three ranks, the Nobility, called A’ueas; the Gentry .. and 
the Peasants. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr ist. Servia 45 After 
consultation with the Kneses, the tax was imposed pro- 
portionably on the respective districts. /6f4, 409 It was of 
advantage to the enemies of the Knias, that neither Russia 
nor the Porte was satisfied with his political adininistration. 

Knib, obs. form of Nie sé, and v. 

+ Knick, st. Obs. rare. [= MDu. caic, Du. 
kuthk, MLG. (whence mod.G.) £uzick. Orig. echoic. 
Knick bears the same relation to £xack, that click, 
snip, bear to clack, snap.] A light-sounding snap 
or crack as with the fingers. 

1s8o0 Hottysann 7reas. Fr. Tong, Niguel, ..a knicke 
made with the thombes, nailes, and. teeth. 1611 CoTcr., 
Niguet, a knicke, klicke, snap with the teeth, or fingers. 

Knick (nik), v. (Goes with prec. = MDu. 
cnicken (Du. kutkken), MLG. (whence mod.G.) 
knicken.) trans. and intr. Yo snap, or crack 
lightly (the fingers, etc.); to ‘knack’ lightly. 

1931 Gentl. Mag. 1. 350 O Gout! thou puzzling knotty 
point Who knick’st man’s frame in every join. 17.. Laird 
o Logie in Child Baélads vi. clxxxii E. (1889) 455 May 
Margaret sits in the queen's bouir, Knicking her fingers ane 
be ane. 1887 Jamieson 2nd Suppl. s.v., He can gar his 
fingers knick, 

Knick, variant of Nick v., to deny. 
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Knick-a-knock. [Cf. prec. and Knock ; also ! 


KNICKETY-KNOCK.] An echoic word expressing a 
succession of knocks of alternating character. 

1600 Look Abont You xxiv. in Hazl. Dodsley V11. 457 Our 
gates are like an anvil; froin four to 1en, nothing bui knick- 
a-knock upon't : 

Kuicker! (nika1). [In sense 1, understood to 
bea. Do. Anrkker, local Ger, £nicker, maible used 
in school-boy play), app. agent-n. from £uzkhen, 
Anicken to crack, snap, Knick; adopted in U.S. 
But NicKER (q. v.) in this ora similar sense is much 
earlier in Eng. The connexion of the other senses, 
and their spelling with 42- or 2- is also uncertain. J 

l. A boys’ ‘marble’ of baked clay; esp. one 
placed between the forcfinger and thumb, and pro- 
pelled by a jerk of the latter, so as to strike at 
another marble. 

1860 Larticte Dict. Americanisms, Anicher or Nicker, 
a boy's clay marble; a common term in New York. 

2. (Also micker), A large tlat button or disk of 
metal, uscd as a pitcher, in the boys’ game ‘on 
the line’, played with buttons. 

1899 V. 4 O. oth Ser. II. 185/2 The buttons of the coach- 
inan type, with the shank Lattered down, inade a good 
‘nicker , or ‘knicker'‘. 

3. A game played in Suffolk with stoncs (of the 
same nature as duck or duck-stone). Also the stone 
thrown by each player. 

goo F, Hart in Aug. Dial, Dict. ‘ 

Knicker? (nivko1). In pl. Auickers: collo- 
qural contraction of KNICKENBOCKE RS, 

1881 Jerreries Wood Magic 1. i 1g It was not in that 
a .-norin his knickers, 1g00o Times 29 re 10 3 The 

mperial Yeomanry .. In their well-made, loosely-fitsing 
khaki tunics and nding knickers ; 

b. alfrih, in form dnicker) as knicker sutt, 

1899 Daily News 13 July 6/6 .\ well-known North Country 
flockmaster, .-ina light check knicker suit 

Knicker, variant of NICKER 2 

Knickerbocker ni‘koibgkor. Alsognicker-, 
(The name of the pretended author of Washington 
Irving’s //istory of New York.) 

I. (with capital initial). 1. A descendant of 
the original Dutch settlers of the New Netherlands 
in America, hence, a New Yorker. 

[1809 W. Ixvinc (f7t/e) History of New York, .. Py Diedrich 
Knickerbocker.) 1848 /é/d, Author's Npol., When I find 
New Yorkers of Dutch descent priding themselves upon 
being ‘genuine Knickerbockers’ [etc } 1876 S. Oscoop in 
D. J. Hill Bryant (1879) 158 We can all join, . whether 
native or foreign-born, Knickerbockers, or New-Englanders. 

2. attrib. or as adj. Of or pertaining to the 
Knickerbockers of New York. 

1856 Loner. in Life (1891 II. 303 The dreadful Knicker. 
bocker custom of calling on everybody. 1887 Pall Jail G, 
29 Jan. 10/1 \ descendant of one of the Knickerbocker 
families. } . 

IL. 3. (with small initial. pl. Loose-fiting 
breeches, gathered in at the knee, and wom by 
boys, sportsmen, and others who require a freer 
use of their limbs. The term has been loosely 
extended to the whole costume worn with these, = 
Anickerbocker suit. Warely in sing.) 

The name is satd to have been given 10 them because of 
their resemblance to the knee-breeches of the Duichmen in 
Cruikshank’s illustrations to W. Irving’s //istory of New 
York, 

1859 Lp. Excno in Zines 23 May 12/3 The suggestion .. 
is that volunteers should not wear trowsers, but I would 
recommend as a substitute what are commonly known as 
nickerbockers. i. e. long loose breeches generally worn witb- 
out braces, and buckled or buttoned round the waist and 
knee, 1859 Kinoscey in L//¢ (1878) II. 90 The puffed trunk- 
hose..in the country, where they were ill made, became 
slops, ie. knickerbockers. 1860 Tuackeray Round. Pap, 
De Juventute 71 Children in short frocks and knicker- 
bockers. 1862 Mrs. Fresnrietp Your Grisons i. 3 Mountain 
solitudes..undisturbed by visions of crinoline and knicker- 
bockers. 1883 E. Pesnett-Eumuirst Crean Leicestersh. 
202 In cases not few the knickerbocker has of late been 
more familiar than the buckskin. 

attrib, 1861 Tiss 12 July, One knickerbocker company, 
wearing the same uniform as the London Scottisb. 18 
Miss Yonce 7ria/ 11. 236 A little knickerbocker boy, with 
floating rich dark ringlets 1894 Pall Wall G. 15 June 4/2 
The assumption that the knickerbocker Iadies ere were 
doing something confessedly unseemly. 1897 esti. Gaz. 
14 Jan. 2/1 A talent. .quite ignored in knickerbocker days. 

Hence Knickerbockered (-aid), @., wearing 
knickerbockers. 

1869 Echo 28 Sept., The tall, knickerbockered Q.C. from 
Dublin. 1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 462/2 A knickerbockered, 
travel-stained, dusty-shoed guest, 

Knickered (ni‘kaid , a. 
Clothed in knickerbockers. 

1897 Punch 28 Aug. 85/1 Three human legs. .hygienically 
knickered. / : ; 

Knickety-knock (ni-kéting'k). [Echoie: cf, 
Kyick-a-KNock.] An echoic word imitating an 
alternation of knocking sounds; hence adverbially : 
striking from side to side with alternation of 
sound. 

1812 H. & J. Situ Rey. Addr., Rebuilding, His head as 
he tumbled went knickety-knock Like a pebble in Carisbrook 
well. 1825 Cir. Worpswortn in Life (1888) 28 You know 
ee the pebbles cry nickety-nock wben they arrive at tbe 
bottom, 


[f. KnickER? + -ED?.] 


KNICK-KNACKISH. 


Knick-knack, nick-nack ni-kinxk). Also 
7-9 knick-nack, knicknack; 8-9 nicknack, g 
nic-nac, nicnac. [Redupl. of Knack sé., with 
first elcment lightened as in crich-crack, etc.] 

+1. A petty trick, sleight, artifice, subterfuge. 

1618 Fretcurr Loyal Subj. w i, If you use these knick- 
knacks, This fast and loose. @1625 Fretcnen // sss, 
Lieutenant 1.1, Vhese foulish mistresses do so hang about 
ye, So whiniper and so hug.. Soft vows and sighs, and 
hiddle-faddles, Spoils all our trade [of war]! You must 
forget these knick-knacks. 1673 Marvett, Ach. Transp. 
Il. 312 You by the advantage of some knick-kuacks have 
got the ascendant over them. 

2. A light, dainty article of farniturc, dress, or 
food; any curious or pleasing tiifle more for orna- 
ment than nse; a trinket, gimcrack, kickshaw. 

a. 1682 N.O, Boilean's Lutrint. Argt., Miss won't come in 
to Duy, before She spies the Knick-knacks at the Dore. 
1686 Goan Celest. Bodics 1. ii. 179 Two Knick-nacks of the 
fair, 1725 Vaitey Aras. Collog. (1877) 377 (1).) He found 
me supporting my outward tabernacle .. with some knick- 
knacks. at the confectioner’s. 1748 Cursterr. / eft. (1792) 
I]. clvii. 62 Knick-knacks, butterflies, shells, insects, &c. are 
the objects of their most serious researches. 1822 W. |kvinc 
Braced, Hall wi, 25 The many little valuables and kn.ck- 
knacks Ireasured up in the housekeeper’s room. 1866 Mrs. 
Stowe “Lit, Foxes 27 Knick-nacks 

Pf. 1714 Masxvevitte Fad, Bees (1725) I. 349 Watch- 
makers and others that sell toys, superfluous nicknacks, and 
other curjositics, 1820 W, IrvixG Sketch Bk. (1849) 386 He 
isa plain Juobn Bull, and has no relish for frippery and 
nick-nacks 1823 W. Consert Aural Anfes (1885: |. 347 
Two or three nick-nacks to eat instead of a piece of bacon 
and a pudding. 1836-9 Dickens SA. Soz ii. (1850) 6 1 The 
little front parlour, ..the little nicnacs are always arranged 
in precisely the same manner. 

attrif, 1860 5ata Lady Chesterf. v.74 Not mere millinery 
and gloves and nicknack shopping. 

b. A feast or social eal to which each guest 
contribtites in kind. 

1772 Footr .Vabob 1 Wks. 1799 I]. 298 Robins has a rout 
and supper on Sunday next... A nick-nack, .. we all con- 
tribute, as usual 

3. An alternation of knacking sounds; an instru- 
ment that produces such, as the boncs. 

1650 II. More Odserv. Anima Magica (1655) 144 Some 
idle boy playing on a pair of Knick-knacks 1708 rt. 
Apollo No. 56. 3/1 Death- Watches perplex, With repeated 
knick-knacks. 

Ilence Knickknacked (-nvkt) a. 

1891 faith of Our Fathers Sept. 201 Furnitured, and 
knick-hnacked, as though its hospitable inmates had been 
In since (Quarter-day. ; 

Knick-knackatory, nick-n. (nikjna:ki- 
tori. Also 8 nick-kn-. [f. KNICK-KNacK after 
conservatory, laboratory, ete.) A repository of 
knick-knacks. Also /oosely, a knick-knack. 

1704 T. Drown Hs. (1760) 11. 15, Lkeepa nicknackatory, 
ortoy-shop, 1721 Amuekst ferre Fri, No. 34. (17541 173, 
1 went ..to the [Ashmolean] muszum, vulgarly called the 
nicknackatory. @1734 Nortw Lives (1826) 11. 1280 He was 
single,and his house asort of knick-knackatory. 1812 Scott 
Let. to Miss Baillie 4 Apr. in Lockhart, You see my nick- 
nackatory is well supplied. 1819 W. Tayior in A/onthly 
Rev. XC. 13 Collecting the... nicknackatories of every vir- 
luoso within reach, 

Hlence Knick-knackato'rian, -a'rian sd. and a. 
(also nicknackitorian, -arian -aterian). a. sb. 
One who keeps a ‘ knick-knackatory’; a dealer in 
knick-knacks; b. adj. Devoted to knick-knacks. 

1Boz in Hone Frery-day Be. 1. 1284 The plaintiff was a 
nicknackitarian, that is, a dealer in curiosities. 1802 Chron. 
in Ann. Reg. 44:/1 A profession technically called a Nick- 
nackitorian, that is a dealer in all manner of curiosities, such 
as Egyptian mummies, Indian implements, . .antique shields, 
helmets, &c. 1842 United Service Mag. u. 7 Those of a 
knicknackaterian tendency. 

+ Kni-ck-kma:cker. 06s. rare—'. [f. Kyick- 
KNACK +-ER.] A trifler. 

162z Breton Strange Newes (1879) 6/2 Other kind of 
knick-knackers.. which betwixt knaue and foole can make 
an ilfauourd passage through the world. 

Knick-kna‘ckery, nick-nackery.  [f. 
KNICK-KNACK + -ERY.] a. Knick-knacks collec- 
tivcly. b. A slight or trifling ornament. c. A 
fanctfol dish or confection, = KNICK-KNACK 2. 

a. 1812 G. Cotman Poct. agaries, Lady of Wreck Advt, 
A short epic poem, stuffed with romantic knick-knackeries. 
1813 Moore Horace, Odes &. xxxviti, Boy, tell the Cook that 
I hate all nick-nackerie. 1848 Fraser's Mag. XX XVIII. 
130 They eagerly collected all sorts of knick-knackery. 1876 
Mars. Wuitxev Sights & fs. 11. xxxi 588 She took the 
duster ..and went round whisking among knicknackery 
and books. 

B. 1800 Anu. Reg. 2362 Too much drapery, ornament, and 
various nick-nackery. 1870 Miss Brivcman &. Lynne Il. 
iii, 58 Nicknackeries from China and Japan. 

Knick-kna‘cket. Sc. [f. Knick-KNACK + 
-ET dim. snffix.] A little knick-knack. 

1789 Burns Caft. Grose's Peregrin. vi, He has a fouth o° 
auld nick-nackets: Rusty airn-caps and jinglin jackets. 
1892 Keene in Zi ix. 2x2 An oninivorous collector of 
knick-knackets, 

Knick-kna‘ckically, adv. nonce-wd. 
knick-knackish way, frivolonsly. 

1749 CursterF. Left. (1792) II. cacv. 234 Do not run 
through it, as too many of your young countrymen do, 
musically. and (to use a ridiculous word) knick-knackically. 

Knick-knackish (niskinzkif), a. (f. Kyick- 
KNACK + -IsH.] Ot the character of a knick-knack; 


In a 


| light, trifling, flimsy. 


KNICK-KNACKY. 


1824 .Vew Wonthly Mag. X. 165 A fondness for all that is 
neat, effeminate, finical, and nick-knackish. 1844 /raser’s 
Jag, XXX. 55/1 The plan of this dinner.. was..a trifle too 
knick-knackish [sispr. -ashish}. 

Eni-ck-kna:cky, 2. Also nick-nacky. [f. 
as prec. + -¥!.] Of, pertaining to, knick-knacks ; 
addicted to knick-knacks; affected, trifling. 

1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) I. 30 The 
parsonage, which the knick-knackey tasie of the late in- 
cumben: had rendered like fete]. 1821 Blackw. A/ag. X. 
zo1 Vhat any nick-knacky gentleman, like Hope, could .. 
inhale from Byron’s works the spirit of his bold, satirical, 
and libertine genius. 1824 Miss Ferrier /#/er. viii, His 
dressing-room 1s..so neat and nicknacky. 1828 Muss Mir- 
ForD Village Ser. 111, (1863) 519 John Hallett .. was rather 
knick-knacky in his tastes; a great patron of small inventions. 

Kni-cky-kna:ckers. [f. KNacken, with varied 
teduplication.] (Seequot.) Cf. KnicK-KNack sé. 3. 

1875 Strainer & Barrett Dict. Mus. Terms, Knichy- 
Anackers, tbe common instrument of percussion known as 
bones. 

Knie, obs. form of KNeg, 

Knife (nif), 56. Pl. knives (naivz). Forms: 
1-3 enif, 3-7 knif, (3 enife, eniue, kniue), 3-4 
knijf, 3-5 knyue, 4-5 knyf, knyff(e, 4-6 knyfe, 
4- knife. /7/. 3 cniues, -fes, -fen, 3-6 kniues, 
(5 _knyfes, -ys, 6-7 knifs), 7- knives. [Late 
OE. entf (11th c.) = Fris. 2uif, MDu. enijf (Du. 
knijf), MLG. &nif (LG. knif, knief, knif), Ger. 
kneif (prob. from LG.), ON. duif-r (Sw. kuif, Da. 
Aniv) :—OTeut. *4nib0-2, of uncertain etym. Forms 
with / are also found in Du. 4227p, LG. £uip, 
kuttep, G. knetp (also kueupe, guetp, enippe): as to 
the relation between these and the forms with /, 
cf. knape and knave. F. canif (1441 in Godef. 
Compl.) is from Teut.] 

1. A cutting-instrument, consisting of a blade 
with a sharpened longitudinal edge fixed in a 
handle, either rigidly as in a ¢adle-, carving-, or 
sheath-knife, or with a joint as in a focket- or 
clasp knife. The blade is generally of steel, but 
sometimes of other material, as in the silver fish- 
and fruit-knives, the ; blunt-edged) PAPERKNIFE of 
ivory, wood, etc., and the flint knives of early man, 

atroo Avs. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 329/17 Artauus, cnif. 
¢ 1200 Orin 4128 Patt cnif wass .. Off stan, and nohht of 
irenn, ¢1305 (late 234 in £. LE. P. (1862) 117 Len me 
a knyf bis appel to parie. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod. 369 Hir 
knyues [7.7 knyfes] were chaped noght with bras Buta with 
siluer wroght ful clene and wel. ¢1450 Stans Puer 58 in 
Babecs Bk, 30 Brynge no knyves vnskoured to the table. 1552 
He oet, Knife to cut vynes, or graffynge knyfe. 1573-80 
Baret adv. K roo A Shoemakers paring knife. 1663 PErys 
Diary 23 Oct., Bought a large kitchen knife, and half a dozen 
oyster knives, 1708 W. Kine Covkery iii, Silver and gold 
knives brought in with the dessert for carving of jellies. 
1796 C. Marsuat Garden. xii. (1813) 142 A slip of the knife 
may wound a neighbouring branch. 1846 Brittan tr. A/ad- 

azgue's Man. Cper. Surg. 214 Lisfranc uses a double-edged 
finite, and passes it round the limb so as to carry it with its 

joint downwards on the anterior surface of the tibia. 1874 

<nicnt Dict. Mech., Double-knife, a knife having a pair of 
blades which may be set at any regulated distance from each 
other, so as to obtain thin sections of soft bodies. One form 
of this is known as Valentin’s knife, from the inventor. 

b. A knife used as a weapon of offence or de- 
fence; a snife-like weapon; applied to a short 
sword, cutlass, or hanger. Var to the knife: war 
to the last extremity, fierce or relentless war (/2¢, 


and fig.) 

1175 Lamb, [Tvoim, 69 We ne majen be fond from us driue 
Ne mid sworde ne mid kniue. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 2286 
He drou is knif,& slou pe king. 1377 Lanot. /’. Pd. B. v. 165 
Hadde pei had knyues, bi cryst, her eyther had killed 
other, ¢1475 Rauf Cotl3ear 864 Ilk aie a schort knyfe 
braidit out sone. c¢1s0o7 Dunsar 7 Deadly Sins 32 Than 
Yre come in with sturt and stryfe; His hand wes ay vpoun 
his knyfe. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1, iii. 36 The worthie meed 
Of him that slew Sansfoy with bloody knife. 1606 Suaks. 
Tr. & Cr.1. i. 63 Thou lai’s: in euery gash that loue hath 
giuen me, The Knife that made it. 1704 F. Futter Jfed, 
Gymin, (1711) 255 If 1 had been Stab’d, or had had my Flesh 
cut with Knives. 1812 Byron Ch. Ha». 1. Ixxxvi, War, war 
is still the cry, ‘ War even to the knife!’ 1876 GLAvsToNE 
Relig. Thought icin Contemp, Rev. June 7 ‘ Catholicism * 
has. .declared war to the knife against modern culture. 1894 
Mrs. H. Warp Jfarcedla II. 5 If Westall bullies him any 
more he will put a knife into him. ; 

te. Lair of kuives, a set of two knives, csp. 
as carried in one sheath. Oés. 

Davies and others following him have explained the term 
as=‘a pair of scissors’, but this is apparemly erroneous. 

[1302-3 Durham Acc. Kolls (Surtees) 504 In uno pare de 
Cultell. empt, pro Priore, ss.] 1575 Laneuam Let, (1871) 38 
A payr of capped Sheffield kniuez hanging a to side.” 1594 
Barnrienp A Sheph. u. xvii, A paire of Kniues, .. New 
Gloues to put vpon thy milk-wbite hand Ile giue thee. 
1610 F. Cocks Diary 1 Oct. (1go1) Paide for a paire of 
knyves for my vallentine]: 2s., a string for them tod. 
c1645 Howe tt Left 1.1. xiv, Half a dozen pair of Knifs, 
a1658 Forp, etc. Witch of Edmonton un, i, But see, the 
bridegroom and bride come, the new pair of Sheffield knives, 
fitted both to onesheath. 1893 .V. § Q. 8th Ser. IV. 17/2Ata 
meeting of the British Archzological Association, in 1860, 
was exhibited a pair of wedding knives in their embossed 
sheath of courbouilli. 4 ; 

d. A sharpened cutting-blade forming part of 


a machine, as of a straw-cutter, turnip-cutter, rag- 


engine, etc. ; 
1833 J. Hottanp Jlanuf. Metad 11. 261 These knives are 


| 
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placed obliquely to the axle..so as to operate with a sort of 
draw cut upon the matter presented at the end of the box. 
1853 Calal. K. Agric. Soc. Show Gloucester 31 The knives 
are as easily sharpened and set as inan ordinary chaff cutter. 
1873 J. Richarps |WVo0od-working Factories 105 It would be 
impossible to change the cylinders when a machine has 
a variety of work to do, but by having some extra knives 
ground at different bevels it becomes an easy matier to 
change them. 

e. Lhr. Before (one) can say knife. very quickly 
or suddenly. co//og. 

1880 Mrs. Parr Adam & Eve xxxii. 443 Fore I could say 
knife he was out and clane off. 1893 R. KipLinc Many 
Tavent, 334 We'll pull you off before you can say knife. 

Comb. a, attrib., as knife-age (see AGE 56. 11), 
-back, -basket, -blade, -box, -case, -cut, Scat, -girdle, 
~haft, -man, -shaft, -stab, -stroke, -thrust, -tray, 
-trick, etc.; objective, obj. gen., and instrumental, 


as knife-cleaning, -eater, -fancier,-hafter, juggling, 


-maker, -sticking, -swallower ; similative, etc., as 
knife-backed, -featured, yawed, -like, -shaped, 
-slripped adjs. 

1889 R. B. Axperson tr. Rydbere's Teut. Mythol. 94 The 
third patriarch begins the ‘*knife-age and the axe-age with 
cloven shields ’. _, 1844 J. T. Hewrert Parsons & W. vi, A 
cook .. and *knife-and-shoe-boy, 1737 BRACKEN Farricry 
impr, (1757) II. 124 Shoulders..no thicker than a *knife 
back. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing Dict., *hKutfe 
back? Sculptor, is a Sculptor with a thin edge on its back. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Knife-basket, a tray for bold- 
ing table-knives. 1799 G. Smit Laloratary I. 231 To etch 
too or more “knife-blades at once. 1848 THackeray Van. 
fair vii, An old-fashioned crabbed *knife-box ona dumb 
waiter. 1869 Darly News 11 Dec., *Knife-cleaning machine 
maker, 1883 SiEVENSON 7 yeas. Js/. 1v. xvi, With a *knife- 
cut on the side of the cheek, 1822-34 Goca’s Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I, 117 The medical journals .. are numerous in their 
descriptions of London *knife-eaters. 1865 J. H. INGRAHAM 
Pillar of Fire (1872) 190 *Knife-girdle of lion's hide. 1720 
Strvre -Sfozu's Surv. 11754) IL. v. xii. 298/1 The skill of mak- 
ing fine Knivesand *Knive-hafts 1864 Leeds Merc. 24 Oct., 
Richard Rhodes, *knife hafter. 1896 Lypekxer Hoy. Nat. 
Hist. V. 349 The *Knife-Jawed Fishes. ..A small genus.. 
(Hoplognathus) .. characterised by the jawbones baying a 
sharp cutting edze. 1874 Liste Carr Fud. Gwynue I. vii. 
202 Some terrible feats of *knife-juggling. 1856 Kane Arct. 
Expl. I. xxiv. 315 Her great fault was her *knife-like bow. 
1860 /dlustr. Loud, News 14 Apr. 362/3 [The simoom’s] 
passage leaves a narrow ‘knifelike’ track. 1632 SHERWoop, 
A *knife maker. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4082/4 William 
Dickenson, .. Scizer or Knife-maker. 1643 R. Wittiams 
Key Lang, Anter, (1866) 126 They call English-men Chau. 
quaquock, that is, *Knive-men, stone formerly being to them 
in stead of Knives. 1852 W. Wittison in Widlaud Florist 
VI, 9 Serving as knife-man in the Gateshead nursery. @ 1763 
SHENsTONE Ox Taste Wks. 1764 II. 320 A *knife-shaft made 
from the royal oak. 1835-6 Topn Cyc/. Anat. I. 312 Com- 
pressed *knife-shaped bill, 185: Mayne Reip Scalp Hunt. 
xxvii, 20g Dogs .. growling over the *knife-stripped bones, 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 117 Cummings, the 
*knife-swallower. 1894 Daily Ted. 27 June 6/7 That suc- 
cessful *knife-thrust. 

b. Special Combs.: knife-bar, a bar bearing the 
knives in a cutting machine; knife-bayonet, a 
combined knife and bayonet, carried when not in use 
in a sheath, a small sword-bayonet; knife-boy, a 
boy employed toclean table-knives; knife-eleaner, 
a machine for cleaning and polishing knives; knife- 
dagger, an ancient form of one-edged dagger, 
having a long and heavy blade; knife-file, a thin 
and tapering file, with a very sharp edge; knife- 
fish, a species of carp (Cyprinus cultratus); 
knife-grass, a stout American sedve (Sc/eria 


latifolia) with sharp-edged leaves; knife-guard, 


a small metal piece or arm hinged to the back of | 


a carving-fork to protect the hand against the 
slipping of the knife ; knife-head, ‘that piece in 
the cutting apparatus of a harvester to which the 
knife is fastened, and to which the pitman-head 
is connected’ (Knight Diet. Afech. Suppl. 1884); 
+ knife-hook, a sickle; knife-lanyard, a lanyard 
to which a sailor’s knife is fastened; knife-money, 
an ancient Chinese currency consisting of bronze 
shaped likeaknife; knife-polisher =Avife-clcaner ; 
knife-rest, a small pillow of metal or glass on 
which to rest a carving-knife or -fork at table; 
also, a support to keep a knife in position while it 
is being ground; knife-seales, the sides of the 
haft of a knife; knife-sharpener, an instrument, 
usually of steel, for sharpening knives; knife- 
smith, a maker of knives, a cutler; +knife-stone, 
a hone; knife-tool, (a) a knife-shaped graver, (6) 
a minute disk used to cut fine lines in seal-engray- 
ing; + knife-warper, a knife-thrower, a juggler ; 
knife-worm, a caterpillar that cuts leaves. See 
also KNIFE-BOARD, -EDGE, -GRINDER, -HANDLE, etc. 
1881 Sfon's Encycl. Indust, Arts 1603 *Knife-bar, with 
diagonal slots, to give the lateral movement as it descends. 
1848 THackeray Van. Fair vi, The *knife-boy was caught 
stealing a cold shoulder of mutton. 1891 J/ont/ LX XII. 
19 The apple-parer and *knife-cleaner are American. 1683 
Moxon Afech. E-xverc., Printing Dict., *Knifefile, a file with 
athin edge. 1799 W. Tooke View Russian Emp, I. 176 
The *knife-fish, @ 1599 Spenser F. Q. vit. vii. 38 In his 
one hand, as fit for harvests toyle, He held a *knife-hook. 
1868 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Knife-rest. [bid.,. *Knife- 
sharpener, 1884 Yorksh. Post 9 Jan., ‘*Knife-scales ’ are 
those parts of a knife tbat form the sides of the handle .. of 


KNIFE-EDGED. 


Knife (naif), v. [f. Kyrre sé. (See alsoKive.)] 

1. trans. To use a knife to; to cut, strike, or 
stab with a knife. 

18.. Greatheart III. 174, I sbould get you pistoled or 
‘knifed’ as sure as eggs are eggs for this insolence. 1865 
Daily Tel. 18 Apr. 3 Pirate..who was only‘ knifed’ just 
prior to winning at Doncaster, secured the judge’s fiat easily 
at the finish. 1883 ‘Annie ‘Homas’ A/od. [Tousewife 72, 
I knew better than to knife my oyster, 1890 Doyte Sign 
of Four xi. (ed. 3) 209, 1 would have thought no more of 
knifing him than of. smoking this cigar. 

b. To lift (food) to the mouth with a knife. 

1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 460/1 These knowledge-seekers 
--knife their food, feeding both brain and stomach simul- 
taneously. What they lost in manners, they gained in time. 

ce. U.S. slang. Yo strike at secretly; to en- 
deavour to defeat in an underhand way. 

1888 Nation (N. Y.) 5 July 3/1 He speaks favourably of 
them ina leading article, and ‘knifes * them slyly in para- 
graphs. 1892 Boston (Mass.) Frud. 5 Nov. 12/7 The idea is 
to knife Moise for Congress. 1895 7'imes 19 Dec. 8 ‘Ihe 
liberal knifing of Senators Lodge and Chandler will confirm 
wavering Irish voters to support the ‘Grand Old Party’, 

2. Zechn. a. To spread or lay ov (paint) with 
a knife. b, Boot-making. To trim (soles and 
heels) with a knife. 

1887 Ch. Times 24 June 516/3 The pigments..are knifed 
on tothe canvas. 1888 77zes (weekly ed.) 18 May 17/3 
For boots..1s. a dozen [was paid to the finisher] for knifing. 


Enife and fork. 

1. Ht. as used in eating at table. Hence in various 
phrases referring to eating, as to play a good knife 
and fork, to eat heartily. 

1727-38 Gay Fables 1. Farmer's Wife & Raven, Then, to 
contribute to my loss, My knife and fork were laid across. 
1809 Mackin Gil Blas 1. vi. » 2 Domingo, after playing 
a good knife and fork..took himself off. 1852 Dickens 
Bleak Ho. x\v, My digestion is much impaired, and I am 
but a poor knife and fork at any time. 1888 Annie S. 
Swan Doris Cheyne i. 21 1'll be glad to see you over toa 
knife and fork. 1889 BoLpREwoop Robbery under Aris x\v, 
Moran. played a good knife and fork. 

b. attrib. (knife-and-fork), 

1812 Sporting Mag. XL. 25 These dextrous knife-and-fork 
men. 1841 GxesLey C. Lever 183 With one class, it is what 
has been termed a knife-and-fork quésiion; with the other, 
a moral or political affair. 1895 Péronne Veil of Liberty 
ix. 182 A good knife-and-fork breakfast. 

2. A popular name of Herb Robert (Geranium 
Robertianum) and the common club-moss (Zyco- 
podium clavatunt), 1879 in Brityven & Houtann. 

Hence Knife-and-forker, one who plays a good 
knife and fork, a hearty eater. 

21845 Hoop Literary & Literad yi, Not a mere pic-nic.. 
But tempting to the solid knife-and-furker. 

Knife-board. 

l. A board on which knives are cleaned. 

1848 THackrray Vanity Fair xxxvii, Raggles rose from 
the knife-board [= position of knife-boy] to the foot-board of 
the carriage. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Knife-loard,a 
piece of wood, plain, or cased with leather for cleaning and 
polishing table-knives. 

2. A popular name for the original roofseat on 
omnibuses consisting of a double bench placed 


lengthways on thé top. 

1852 Leecn in Punch 15 May (Cartoon), You don’t catch 
me coming out on the knife board again to make room for 
a party of swells. 1869 Trottope He knew, etc. xxxiii, 
He sat smoking on the knife-bcard of the omnibus. 1894 
Sara London up to Date 135 There was added to the top 
of the ‘bus two long rows of seats .. which soon acquired 
the popular designation of the ‘ knife-board *. 

Kni-fe-e:dge. 

1. The edge of a knife; also tvazsf, anything 
keenly cutting. Also attrib. = knife-edged. 

1876 Gro. Eriot Dax. Der. xxiii, Her pride had felt a 
terrible. knife-cdge. 1877 E. R. Conner Bas. Faith ii. 80 
To insert the knife-edge of a sharp discrimination. 1884 
Tennyson Seckes i. i, 140, I would creep, craw] over knife- 
edge flint Barefoot. ‘ 

2. A wedge of hard steel, on which a pendulum, 


scale-beam, or thie like, is made to oscillate. 

1818 Cart. Kater in Phil. Trans. 35 For the construction 
of the pendulum, it became of ..importance to select a mode 
ofsuspension .freefroinobjection. Diamond points, spheres, 
and the knife edge, were each considered. 1851 /d/ustr. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1266 Vhe pendulum. is suspended on 
a knife-edge of very hard bronze. 1854 J. Scorrern in Ov7's 
Cire. Sc., Chem. 4 Delicate balances have their points of 
o-cillation composed of a steel knife-edge working on agate 
planes. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1871 L. Sternen Playgr. Europe v. (1894) 120 Balancing 
ourselves on a knife-edge of ice between two crevasses. 1897 
Pell Mall Mag. Aug. 524 She had'come to the party..on 
the knife-edge of anticipation and alarm. 

Hence Knife-edged a., having a thin sharp edge 


like a knife. 

1863-76 Curtinc Dis. Rectum (ed. 4) 46 A pair of knife. 
edged scissors. 1865 GeEIKiE Scen. § Geol. Scot. vi. 118 A 
mere knife-edged crest, shelving steeply into the glens on 
either side. 1883 Yarfer's Mag. Aug. 445/2 A knife-edged 
craft witb wide keel. 


KNIFEFUL. 
Knifeful (naif,ful). 


a knife’ will hold or carry. 

1850 13. Tayior £/dorado ix. (1862) 86 Every knifeful 
brought out a quantity of grains and scales, 1894 R. 
Mansriutp Ciips 187 He proceeded to shovel knifefuls of 
fat into his throat. 

Knife-grinder. } . 

1. One whose trade it is to grind knives and 
cutting-tools, csp. in the process of making these ; 
also, an itinerant grinder or sharpener of knives 
and scissors, 

1611 FLorio, Arruota/fore, a sheare or knife grinder. 1797 
Caxnine Aunife-Grinder iti, ‘Vell me, Knife-grinder, how 
you came to grind knives? 1813 /.xramitucr 17 May 317/2 
Tricks that are called nervous,—such as. .playing the knife- 
grinder with your leg. 1878 WV. Amer. Kev, CAXVII. 265 
The case of the Sheffield knife-grinders. ; 

2. A grind-stone, emery-wheel, or other appliance 
for grinding stecl cutting tools. 

1875 in Knicut Dict, Mech S 

3. a. Anaineforaspecies of cicada. b. The Night- 
jar or Goatsucker (Cent. Dicl.); see GuINDER 7. 

1859 Tennent Ceylon (1860) 1,267 The cicada .makes the 
forest re-echo with a long sustained noise so curiously 
resembling that of acutler's wheel that..it has acquired the 
highly ee name of the knife-grinder. 

Kni fe-ha:ndle. 

1. The handle or haft of a knife. 

1798 Wiccocke tr. Stavortuus’ Voy. FInd. 3. vi, 377 note, 
The iron point .. together with the blade of a knife .. set in 
a knife-handle, common to them both. 

2. Popular name of species of Kazor-shell, So/en 
siligua or S. ensts, Chiefly WS. 

1785 Gent! May, XXV.33 Knife-Handles, So/en s. Vheir 
figure... resembles the handle of a knife. 

Kni-feless, ¢. 7a. In 6kniueles. Without 
a knife. 

1573 Tusser //usb, 1873) 188 Some knineles their daggers 


for braueric weure. 

+ Knifely, a. Ods. rare—'. [-L¥1.] Of the 
nature of a knife. 

1548-67 Tuomas /fal. Dict., Coltcllate, strypes with a 
sword, or other knifely weapon, 

Kni-fe-play:ing. +a. Tossing and catching 
knives, as practised by jugglers. Oés. b. Wielding 
a knife as a weapon. 

13.. A. Avis. 1044 (Bodl. MS.) Knijf pleyeyng and syng- 
yng. 1855 Motity Dutch Kep. vi. i. (1866) 784 ‘ We came 
nearly to knife-playing’, said the most distinguished priest 
in the assembly. 

Knifer noi‘for. Boot-making. [f. KNIFE 7. + 
-ERT,] One who knifes or trims the soles and heels 
of boots. 

1888 al] Mall G. 18 Apr. 7/2 Charles Solomon, a Jew, 
described himself as a knifer or ‘master’, taking ts to 
make at 4s. per dozen pairs, out of which he got 2s. per 
dozen for knifing. 1899 Eaxt Dunraven Draft Rep. 
Sweating Syst. 3 An inferior master in the boot trade, or 
what is called a ‘knifer’. 5 

A kind of jest. 


+ Kniff-knaff. Ods. s/ang. 
1683 KX. Hoonxer Pref Pordage's Alystic Div, 15 What 
shal wee sai., of .. Railleries and Drolleries, Qnirks and 
Quillets, Trics and Trangams, Knitf-knaffs, Bimboms, &c. ? 
Knight (noit), sd. Forms: a. 1-3 eniht, (1 
cneeht, cneoht, 3 Or m.cnihht>, 4cnizt, (3 enih, 
& cnect); 1-5 knyht, (2 knicht, 3 kni3t, knict), 
3-4 kniht, 3-5 knij3t, kny3t, (5 kny3ht), 4-6 
knyght, (5-6 knygt, Sc. knickt, knycht), 4- 
knight. (8. 3 cnipt, knicth, 4 knitht, knytht, 
Knigth, knizth, 5 knygth; 3-4 knith, 4-5 
(6 Se.) knyth. y. 3 knit, 4 knite, 4-5 knyte, 
6 knytt.) [A common WGer. word: OE. cxzhd, 
cneoht = OF ris. kunechl, kutuchl, OS. (iniknecht 
.MDn, and Dn. Anech?), OHG., MUG. dneht (G. 
knecht). In the continental tongues the prevail- 
ing senses are ‘lad, servant, soldier’. The genitive 
pl. in ME. was occas. Anighlen‘e.] 
I. +1. A boy, youth, lad. (Only in OF.) Oés. 
¢ 893 K. AEtrrep Oros. un. vil. § 2 Philippus, ba he cniht 
wes, wes Vhebanum to gisle geseald. cg25 Laws of /ne 
c 7 § 2 Tyn-wintre cniht inez bion piefde zewita. cgso 
Lindisf. Gosp. John vi. g Is cnzeht an her. 971 Blick, 
Hom.175 He wearp faringa geong cniht & sona eft eald man, 
+2. A boy or lad employed as an attendant or 
servant; hence, by extension, a male servant or 
attendant of any age. Ods. 

e950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xii. 45 Onginned .. slaa da 
cnehtas & diuwas. a 1000 Bocth. Aetr. xxvi, 180 Cnihtas 
wurdon, ealde se siunge, ealle forhwerfde to sumum diore. 
cro0o0 Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 15 Pas brydguman cnihtas. 
c1z0§ Lay. 3346 Heo sende .. to pare cnihtene inne, heo 
hehte hem faren hire wei. /47d. 29636 Pus spac ure drihten 
wid Austin his cnihten. c1250 Hywin Virgin 16 in Prin. 
Coll. Hom. App. 255 Swete leuedi, of me pu reowe & haue 
merci of bin knicht (c/ 22 ic am pi mon). 

3. With genitive, or poss. pron.: A military 
servant or follower (of a king or some other 
specified superior); later, one devoted to the 
service of a lady as her attendant, or her champion 
in war or the tournament; hence also fg., and even 
applied to a woman (quot. 1599). 

‘This is logically the direct predecessor of sense 4, the 
‘king’s knight ’ having become the ‘knight’ par excellence, 
and a lady‘s knight being usually one of knightly rank. 

atroo O. E. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1087 Pa weeron innan 


{-FuL.] As much as 


732 


Peitcuin .. & seofen hundred pes cynges cnihta mid him. 
1369 Cuaucen Dethe Blaunche 1179 That she wolde holde 
me for hir knyght, My lady that is so faire. a1450 /e 
Morte Arth. 328, 1 my self wille wyth you abyde, And be 
youre servunte and youre knight. 1535 Stewart Cron, 
‘Scot. (1858) 1. 14 Syne thus he said, in presence of his men, 
‘My: knichtis kene lete.). 1592 Suaks. How. & Ful. a. ii. 
142 O find hin, giue this Ring to my true Knight. 1599 — 
Much Ado xv. iit. 13 Vardon goddesse of the night, Those 
that slew thy virgin knight. 1712-14 Pore Nafe Lock i. 
129 So Ladies in Romance assist their Knight, Present the 
spear, and arm him for the fight. 1859 T'rxxvson Laine 
y58 In all your quarrels will 1 be your knight. 

4, Name of an order or rank. a. In the Middle 
Ages: Originally (as in 3), A military servant of 
the king or other person of rank; a feudal tenant 
holding land from a superior on condition of serv- 
ing in the field as a motinted and well-armed man. 
In the fully-developed feudal system: One raised 
to honourable military rank by the king or other 
qualified person, the distinetion being usually con- 
ferred only pon one of noble birth who had served 
a regular apprenticeship (as page and squire) to 
the profession of arms, and thus being a regular 
step in this even for those of the highest rank. b.1n 
modern times (from the 16th ¢.): One upon whom 
acertain rank, regarded as corresponding to that of 
the medizval knight, is conferred by the sovercign 
in recognition of personal merit, or as a reward for 
services rendered to the crown or country. 

The distinctive title of a knight (medi:a-val or moderns 
is Sir prefixed to the name, as‘ Sir John Falstafl’: Anight 
(also abbrev. A’z¢. or A‘t.) uiay be added, but this is now 
sumewhat unusual. A knight who is not a member of any 
special order of knighthood (see 12h below) i» properly a 
Anight Bachelor (sce Vacuntor 1b). Various ceremonies 
have at different times been used in conferring the honour 
of knighthood, esp. that of the recipient kneeling while the 
sovereign tonches his shoulder with the flut of a sword; 
knights of the higher orders are now frequently created by: 
letters-patent. In point of rank the medieval knight was 
inferior to earl and baron; modern knizhts rank below 
baronets, and the dignity is not hereditary. 

In early tse the kafeht, as the type of the military pro- 
fesston, was freq. contrasted with clerk, merchant, etc., and, 
in point of rank. with drag. ‘The characteristic qualities 
expected in a knisht, as bravery, courtesy, and chivalrous 
conduct, are frequently alluded to, and the name (esp. with 
adjs., as a good knight) often implied these qualities as well 
as the mere rank. 

a1100 O. E. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1086 Panne wa:ron 
mid him ealle pa rice men .. abbodas & ecorlas, Pegnas & 
cnihtas. a 1124 /did., Pes kinges stiward of France & fela 
odre godre cnihte. a12g0 Ow/ & Night. 1573 Moni chap- 
mon, and moni cniht, Luveth and halt his wif ariht. 1297 
R. Grove. (Rolls 11608 Po turnde grimbaud pauncefot to 
sir edward anon & wasimad kni3t. ¢ 1315 A. Davy Dreams 
4 A knizth of mychel mizth, His name is ihute sir F.dward be 
kyng. 1340 Ayend. 36 Hi.. makeb beggeres pe kny3tes and 
pe hezemen pet uolzeb be tornemens. ¢ 1386 Cuarcer rol. 
92 He was averray parht gentil knyght. 1411 Aolls of Parit. 
111. 650,2 All the Rashi and Esquiers and Yomen that 
ba'l ledynge of men on his partie. ¢1425 Any. Cong. Jrel. 

2 Now we wyllen turne ayeyne to our knyghten gestes yn 

rlande. 1470-85 Matory Arthur i.xv, He was a passyng 
good knyght of a kynge, and but a yong man. 1556 Chron. 
Gr. Friars (Camden) 22 There was slayne kynge Henrys 
sone and many other lordes and knyttes. 1577 Harrison 
England wu, v. (1877) 1 114 Knights be not borne, neither is 
anie Man a Knight by succession. 1596 DaceyMe.e. tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. vu, 57 Alex? Leuingstoun knicht .. is 
elected gouernour of the Realme. 1648 Art. J’vace c. 7 
The estates .. of the lords, knights, gentlemen, and free- 
holders..of Connaught. 1771 Smotietr Humph.C/. 3Oct., 
We found the knight sitting on a couch, with his crutches 
by his side. 1800 Coteritocr Love iv, She leaned against.. 
The statue of the armed knight. 1818 Letters Patent in 
Nicholas //ist. Ord. Aunighthood (1842) IV. 7 The said 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, 
sball..consist of Three Classes of Knights of the said Order. 

ec. More fully Avigh? of the Shire; A gentleman 
representing a shire or county in parliament; 
originally one of two of the rank of knight; with 
the abolition of almost all distinctive features of 
the county representation, the term has lost its 
distinctive meaning and is only used technically 
and //ist.: cf. BurcEss 1b. Formerly sometimes 
Knight of the Commonty or of Parliament. 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles w. 41 Thei must .. mete to- 
gedir, Pe knystis of be comunete and carpe of the maters, 
With Citiseyns of shiris. 1444 Rol/s of Parlt. V. 110/2 
All other that will be atte the assessyng of the wages of the 
Knyghtes of the Shire. 1538 Fitzners. Fust. Peas (1554) 
132 b, Sherifes must returne such persons knights of the 
parliament which be chosen by be greater nombre of the 
freholders. [1544 Act 35 Heu. Vi/1,c. 1x The Knights of 
all and euery Shire .. chosen for their assembly in the 
Kings high Court of Parliament.) 1617 Mixsureu Ductor, 
Knigbts of the Shire, .. otherwise bee called Knights of 
the Parliament, and be two Knights, or other Gentlemen of 
worth, that are chosen in /’Jexo Comitatu, by the Frees 
holders of euery County. 1648 Pryxne Plea for Lords 
B iij b, The King .. might call two Knights, Citizens and 
Burgesses to Parliament. /éd, Cjb, There could be no 
Knights of Shires.. to serve in Parliament. 1679 EvEtyN 
Mem. 4 Feb., My Brother, Evelyn, was now chosen Knight 
for the County of Surrey. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 109 ? 7 
He served his Country as Knight of this Shire to his dying 
Day. 1765 Biacxstone Com. 1. ii. 128 With regard to 
the elections of knights, citizens, and burgesses. 1844 Lp. 
BroucHam Brit. Const. iii. (1862) 47 The knights are to 
represent the ‘community of the counties’, the citizens and 


pam castele Oda bisceopes cnihtas. /did. an, 1094 Rogger | burgesses the ‘cominunity of the towns’. 


: KNIGHT. 


d. Name of an order or rank in the political 
association called the ‘ Primrose League’. 

1885 Primrose League 10 Obtain thirteen Signatures to 
the form of Declaration as Knights, or Dames. /did, 12 
After having heen a Member of the League for twelve 
months, .. a Knight, as a special reward for meritorious 
service, may be elevated to the rank of Knight Companion. 
1885 Primrose Rec. 17 Sept. 109 It is needless to say that 
they will induce as many as possible to enrol themselves as 
Knights, Dames, or Associates of the League. 

+ 9. Applied to personages of ancient history or 
mythology, viewed as holding a position or rank 
similar to that of the medixval knight. Oés. 

c1205 Lay. 406 Assaracus wes god cniht; Wid Grickes he 
heold moni fiht. ¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 283 Do wurd he drake 
dat ear was knizt. ¢ 1330 RK. Beexst Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
4185 Hardy luhus, knyght war & wys. c1400 Destr. / roy 
2740 Parys the pert knight, and his pure brother Comyn 
ynto courtte with company grete, Of thre thowsaund bro 
knightes. 1513 Douctas sfeacis 1x. xi. 48 Equicolie A lusty 
knycht in armis rycht semly. 1535 CovrrbaLe 2 Avags ix. 
as And lehu sayde vnto Bidekar the knyglite. 1606 Suaks. 
Tr. & Crow. v.86 This Aiax .. Vhis blended Knight, halfe 
‘Troian, and halfe Greeke. 

b. freq. transl. L. mti/es, a common soldier. 

Ailes was the regular med. L. equivalent of ‘knight’. 

¢ 1200 Orin 8185 Hise cnihhtess alle iman Forp3edenn.. 
Wipb heore wa:penn alle bun. c1300 Cursor A. 15824 
Cornelius. calde til him tua men and aknite. 1382 Wycuir 
Matt. xxvii. 27 Thanne kni3ztis of the president takynge 
Jhesu in the mute halle, gediiden to hyim all the cumpanye 
of kniztis. 1483 Caxton Cold. Ley. 14/2 He is delyveid 
to knyghtis for to be beten. 1563 Wiszet four Scoir Thre 
Quest. Wks 18881 77 That knycht guha peirsit our Lordis 
syde with the speir. 

fig. ©1395 Sc. Leg. Saints ii, (/’aul) 218, I am cristis 
lauchtful knycht 1382 Wycur 2 774. ii. 3 Trauele pou 
as a good kny3t [Vulg. aré/es, Tix var, cte. soudier, souldier] 
of crist ihesu. 1526 /’rJer. Serf. (W. de W. 1°31) 293 In 
parte they be were and not of the strongest knyglites of god. 

6. a. Noman Antig. (tr. L. egues horseman). One 
of the class of eguttes, who originally formed the 
cavalry of the Koman army, and at a later period 
were a wealthy class of great political importance. 

1375 Larsour Hr uce in, 210 Off Ryngis .. Vhat war off 
knychtis fyngerys tane He send thre bollis to Cartage. 
1601 Hoitasp /’diny 11. 459 There were none at Rome 
vnder the degree of a knight or gentleman that carried rings 
on their fingers. 1850 Merivate Mom. Lip. (1852) 1. 79 The 
leader of the senate, the patron of the knights, .. Pompeius. 

b. Greek Anttg. (tr. Gr. tamevs horseman). A 
citizen of the second class at Athens in the constitu- 
tion of Solon, being one whose income amounted 


to 300 medimni. 

1820 ‘I. Mitcnen. Aristophanes, The Knights, or, The 
Demagogues, 1836 Tuiktwarr Crecce IL. xi. 37 The mem- 
bers of the second class were called kinghts, being accounted 
able to keepa war-horse. 1885 Stewart & Lone Plu‘arch's 
Lives I. 448 The knights rode..in solemn procession to 
the temple of Zeus, § 

7. \n games: a. One of the pieces in the game 
of chess, now usually distinguished by the figure 


of a horse’s head. 

c1440 Gesta Kom. xxi. 71 (Harl. MS.) The chekir or pe 
chesse hath viij poyntes in eche partie..be kny3t hath ij 
poyntes. 1474 Caxton Chesse u. iv. Citjb, Vhe knight 
ought to be maad al armed upon an hors in such wise that 
he have an helme on his heed [etc]. 1562 RKowsoTHamM 
Play of Cheastes, Vhe knight hath his top cut asloope, as 
thoughe beynge dubbed knight. 1689 Jowng Statesmen 
vi. in Coll. Voems Pepery 8/2 So have I seen a King on 
Chess, (His Rooks and Knights withdrawn). 1870 Harpy 
& Ware Mod. lieyle, Chess 39 The knight has a power of 
moving which is quite peculiar. 

+b. The knave in cards. Oés. 

1585 Hicins tr. Junius’ Nomenuclator 294 b, Playeng cards 
-. Eques, the knight, knaue, or varlet. 

+8. Aaut, Each of two strong posts or bitts on 
the deck of a vessel, containing sheaves through 
which were passed the jeers or halyards used in 
raising and lowcring sails. (Sec quot. 1627.) Ods. 

1495 Naval Acc. Hen. }'/7 (1896) 200 Shyvers of brasse.. 
in the Knyght of the fore castell. 1611 CotGr, Veste de 
AVore,..the Knights, a crooked peece of timber in the fore- 
castle of a ship. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Cram. it 7 
The Ramshead,..to this belong the fore Knight, and the 
maine Knight, spon the second Decke. .. They are two short 
thicke peeces of wood, commonly carued with the head of a 
man upon them, in those are foure shiuers apeece, three for 
the halyards and one for the top rope to run in. @ 1642 Sik 
W. Monson aval 7racts ut (1704) 345/2 The Knights 
belong to the Halyards. 

9. in 7/. A boys’ game. 

‘Two big boys take two smaller ones on their shoulders ; 
the big boys act as horses, while the younger ones seated on 
their shoulders try to pull each other over’ (Alice Gomme 
Dict. Brit. Folklore 1894). ; 

II. Sense 4, with descriptive additions. 

10. Followed by an appositive sb. + Amight 
adventurer = KNIGHT-ERKANT. ‘+ Anight baronet 
= Baronet. + Avnight brolher, a brother in a 
society or order of knights. + Avighi wager, a 
mercenary soldier. See also BacHELoR I b, Bay- 
NERET I c, COMMANDER 4, Companton 5, Han- 
BINGER 2, HOSPITALLER 3, TEMPLAR. 

1636 Massincer Bash/. Lover u. ii, “Knight adventurers 
are allowed Their pages. a1652 Drome Queenes Each. v. 
Wks. 1873 [11, 547 With Knights adventurers I went in 
quest. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel, i. il, v1. v. (1651) 579 A 
Gentlemans daughter and heir must be married toa *Knight 
Barronets eldest son at least. 1706 Puittirs, Anight 
Saronet, a Combination of Title, in regard the Baronetship 
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is generally accompany'd with that of the Knighthood; but 
the latter was madea distinct Order by K. James I... These 
Baronets were to have Precedency.. before all ordinary 
Knights Banneret, Knights of the Bath, and Knights 
Batchelors. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2231/3 That Order [of the 
Thistle}, consisting of the Sovereign and Twelve *Knights 
Brethien. 1513 Douctas sEneis it. i. {1, xii] 12 Quhat 
Marmidon..Or *knycht wageor to cruell Vlixes, 

11. With adj. (before or after the sb.). + Knight 
adventurous =KNIGHT-ERRANT. ‘t Avnight caligate 
of arms: see Cavicate. Alilitary (+ naval, poor) 
knight of Windsor (see 12 b). 

1429 Rolls of Parlt, 1V. 346/2 The said Chapelle [of 
St. George) was founded by the right noble and woithy 
Kyng Edward the Thridde syn the Conquest .. upon a 
Wardein, Chanons, poure Knyghtes, and other Ministres. 
61440 Promp, Parv.270/2 Knyghte awnterows (S. knyht 
a-ventowrs) /7ro. 1470-85 Matory Arthur ww. xviii, Here 
am I redy, an auentures knygbte that wille fulfylle ony 
aduenture that ye wylle desyre. 1577 Harrison Angland 
n, ¥. (1°77) 1. 124 The thirteene chanons and six and twentie 
pore knights haue mantels of the order (of the garter), 
1724 ond. Gaz, No. 6290/3 First went the Poor Knights. 

12. Followcd by a genitive phrase. 

a. Denoting a special set or class of knights 
(real or by courtesy). + Aight of adventurers = 
KNIGHT-ERRANT. +t Avnight of arms (see 11). 
Anight of Grace, a knight of Malta, of a lower 
rank in the order. Aight of Justice, a knight of 
Malta possessing fnll privileges. Avzight of the 
carpet (see CARPET 56, 20%. + Knight of the 
chamber = prec. + Anight of the community or 
parliament = Knight oftheShiresee4c). Aight 
of the Round Table, one of King Arthur's knights 
(see TaRLe). + Anight of the Shire (see 40). 
t Anight of the Spur,a knight bachelor. + Anight 
of the square flag,abanneret. Also, Aright of the 
Rueful Countenance: see quot. 

1530 Patscr 236/2 *Knyght of adventures, chevalier 
errant 1762-71 H. Watrore Vertue's Anecd. I'atnt. 
(1736) I. 206 Another person of some note..was Sir John 
Godsalve, created “knight of the carpet at the king's corona- 
tion 1672 CoweLL /uterfr., *Knights of the Chamber,., 
seein to be such Knights Batchelors as are made in time of 
Peace, because knighted commonly in the Kings Chamber. 
1788 Picturesque lour thro’ Exrope 18 The “Knights of 
Justice are alone eligible to the posts of Pailiffs, Grand Priors, 
and Grand Masters: the *Knights of Grace are competent 
to allexcepting these. c1g00 Vwaine & Gaw, 5 Ywayne and 
Gawayne .. war “knightes of the tabyl rownde. 1774 
Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry iii, (1840) I. 113 The achieve- 
ments of king Aithur with his knights of the round table. 
1614 SeLpEN Vities Hon. 305 *Knights of the Spurre, or 
those which generally are known by the name of Knights, 
1718 Motreux Quix. 1, xvi, The champion that routed 
them is..the famous Don Quixote de la Mancha, otherwise 
calted the *Knight of the Rueful Countenance. 

b. Denoting a member of some order of knight- 
hood, as Avight of the BatH, GARTER, THISTLE, 
ete. q.v. Azight of St. John, of Malta, of Rhodes 
= HospitaLuer 3. Arzight of the Temple =TEMP- 
Lar. Knight of Windsor, one of a small number 
of military officcrs (w2litary knights of W.) who 
have pensions and apartments in Windsor Castle. 
(From 1797 to 1892 there were also aval knights 
of W.; cf. 11.) + Also, jocularly, Aight of the 
Jorked order: see FoRKED 4b; Knight of the order 
of the fork, one who digs with a fork (cf. 12 c). 

axsoo (see Garrersé 2}. 1530 Patscr. 236/2 Knight of 
the oider of saynt Michaell. 1608 Mippteton Jad World, 
my Masters 1. v, Many of these nights will nake me a 
knight of Windsor. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Great Eater 
of Kent 4 Some get their living by their.. feet, as dancers, 
lackeyes, footmen, and weavers, and knights of tbe publicke 
or common onder of the forke. 1631 1. Powett Som Ad 
Trades (1876) 171 A pooie Knights place of Windsor. 1632 
Massincer Afaid of Hon. 1. i, You are, sir, A Knight of 
Malta, and, as I have heard, Have served against the Turk. 
1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) 111. 690/1, 8 Persian Horses 
led by eight Knights of the Golden Sun. 1711 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4799/1 The Marguis de Suza..was lately Install'd 
Knight of the Order of St. Maurice. 1783 Royal Warrant 
in Nicholas Hist. Ord. Knighthood (1842) 1V. 6 Letters 
Patent. .for creating a Society or Brotheihood, to be called 
Knights of the Most Illustrious Order of Saint Patrick. 1803 
Naval Chron. 1X. 158 Seven Lieutenants of the Navy are 
to be installed Naval Knights of Windsor. _ 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 49 The Knights of 
the Bath take oath to defend injured ladies, 

c. Forming various jocular (formerly often 
slang) phrases denoting one who is a member of 
a certain trade or profession, has a certain occupa- 


tion or character, ctc. Y 

In the majority of these the distinctive word is the name 
of some tool or article commonly used by or associated witb 
the person designated, and the number of sucb phrases may 
be indefinitely increased. Examples are: : 

+ Knight of the blade, ‘a Hector or Bully’ (B, E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, axrzoo). Anight of the brush, a painter, an artist. 
Knight of the cleaver, a butcher. + Kuight of the collar, 
one who has heen hanged. Awight of the cue,a billiard. 
player. + Koight of the elbow, a cheating gambler. 
t+ Knight of the field, atramp. t Knight of the grammar, 
a schoolmaster. + Anight of (the) industry, a sharper or 
swindler (F. chevalier Cindustrie). + Knight of the kntfe, 
acutpurse. Anight of the needle, shears, thinble, a tailor. 
Knight of the pen,a clerk or author. Knight of the pestle, 
an apothecary. Anight of the quill, a writer, author. 
Knight of the road, ahighwayman. Knight of the spigot, 
atapster or publican. t Knight of the vapour,a smoker. 
Knight of the whif,acoachman, Knight of the wheel, a 
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cyclist. Knight of the whipping-post, a sharper or other 
disreputable person. See also KNIGHT OF THE POST. 

1885 Longm. Mag. Nov. 78 A distinguished *knight of the 
brush. ¢ 1554 /uterd, Youth in Hazl, Dodsley 11. 15 Thou 
didst enough there For to be made *knight of the collar. 
1887 Graphic 15 Jan. 55/2 The ‘*knights of the cue’ keep 
the balls a-rolling. 1693 Husuours Town g2 Sharpers are 
divided into Bullies and *Knights of the Elbow. 1508 
Kexnrpig Flyding w. Dunbar 430 Because that Scotland of 
thy begging irkis, Thow scapis in France to be a*knycht of 
the felde. 1692 Wasnincton tr. A/ilton’s Def. Pop. viii. 
M.'s Wks. (1851) 185 A Stipend large enough for a *Knight 
of the Grammar, or an Illustrious Critick on Horseback. 
1658 Crevetann Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 475 Our 
Hacksters Errant, of the Round Table, *Knights of Indus- 
try. 1668 EtHerepce She wox'd if She cou'd ui. iii, Let me 
commend this ingenious Gentleman to Your Acquaintance; 
he isa Knight of the Industry. 175: Smottett Per. Pic. 
(1779) III. Ixxxiv. 310 Our hero was a professed enemy to all 
knights of industry, 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair u. iii, Is 
this..a *knight of the knife?., I meane..acutpurse. 1778 
Yoote 7rip Calais 1. 24 The *knights of the needle are 
another soit of people at our end of the town. 21735 
Arsutunor Ess. Afoth. Wks. 1751 I]. 111 There being no 
part of Mankind, that affords a greater variety of uncommon 
Appearances than the *Knights of the Pestle. 1691-2 Gen/d. 
Frul. Mar, 2, I know some of your sturdy, tuff *Knights of 
the Quill, your old Soakers at the Cabbaline Font. 1665 R. 
Heap Eng. Rogue xxvi. 86 An Oath, which every young 
Thief must observe .. at his investation into the bonour of 
one of the *Knights of the Road. 1821 Scort Kevilw. viii, 
When an old song comes across us merry old *knights of the 
spigot, it runs away with our discretion. 1812 Sporting 
Mag. XXXI1X. 139 A gallant *knight of thethimble, 1630 
J. Taytor (Water Py Great Eater of Kent 5 Some [live] by 
smoake; as tobacconists, *knights of the vapour, gentlemen 
of the whiffe, esquires of the pipe. 1813 Examincr 8 Feb. 
84/2 We cannot too often caution the *Knights of the Whip 
against so dangerous..a practice. 1819 Scotr Let. to Son 
Walter 4 Sept. in Lockhart, Blacklegs and sharpers, and 
all that numerous class whom .. we [call} *knights of the 
whipping-post. 

a. Axights of Labour, an extensive association 
in the United States, embracing many of the Trade 
Unions; Axights of Pythias, a secret order, founded 
at Washington in 1864 (Funk Stazd. Dict.). 

1886 Harper's Weekly 3 Apr. 213/3 The order of the 
Knights of Labour was founded in 1869 by five workmen of 
Philadelphia. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commnew, 11. 111. lvi. 370 
The enormous o1 ganization or league of trades unions known 
as the Knights of Labour. 

III. 13. attrib. and Comb, 

a. With kuight-,as knight-martyr; +knight- 
bairn, a male child; + knight-cross = Anight’s 
cross; | knight-money = khuighthood-money ; 
+ knight-weed, the dress of a knight; + knight- 
wered, a band of warriors; +knight-wife, a 
female knight or warrior. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 13526 3if mon funde..zuer zi *cniht bern, be 
nzuere feeder noibed. 1725 Graptey Faw. Dict., Foru- 
salem-Cross, called by some the *Knight, or Scarlet Cross. 
1826 W. E. Axprews fram. Fo.r's Cal. Prot, Saints 49 
The condemnation of this .. gentlewoman and *knight- 
martyr. 1643 PrynNne Sov. Power Parlt, 1. 31 *Knight- 
mony, Ship-mony, with sundry other unlawfull Taxes. 1340- 

0 Alisaunder 544 Hee cast of his *Knightweede, & clobes 
(es neew. ¢1205 Lay 26766 Al ba *cniht-weorede fluen an 
heore steden. 1483 Cath. Angl. 205/2 A *knyghte wyffe, 
militissa. 

b. With £zght’s, chiefly in names of plants: 
knight’s cross, Scarlet Lychnis, Z. chalcedontica ; 
+knight’s milfoil, a yellow species of Achillea; 
+knight’s pondwort, Water-soldier, Stratiotes 
aloides; knight's star, -star lily, the amaryl- 
lidaceous genus //ippeastrum; +knight’s water- 
sengreen, wort, woundwort = snigh?’s pond- 
wort, See also KNiGHT’S FEE, KNIGHT-SERVICE. 

1760 J. Lee /n/rod. Bot. App.316 *Knight’s Cross, Lychnis, 
1578 Lyte Dedoens 1. ci. 143 The second is called..in Eng- 
lish *Knights Milfoyle: souldiers Yerrow, and yellow 
knighten Yerrow. /é2d., The first is called .. in English 
Knights worte, Knights wounde worte, or Knightes water 
woundworte, “Knights Pondeworte, and of some Knights 
water Sengreene. 1855 Loudon's Encycl. Plants 1176 
*Knight’s Star 1866 77eas. Bot. 590/2 Tbe Knight's Star 
Lily, a genus .. consisting of South American and West 
Indian bulbs, remarkable for their showy flowers. 

ec. With 4£ighter (ME. gen. pl.): knighten 
court (also knights-court): see quot. I701; 
knighten-gild, a gild of knights; knighten- 
milfoil = Anight’s miifoil; knightenspence, 
some local rate; knightenway, a military road; 


knighten-yarrow = énigh?’s miifotl. 

c1050 Charter Edw. Confessor in Calendar Letterbks., 
Guildhall London (189r) 111. 218 Mine men on Anzioce 
cnihte zilde (read mine men on Englisce cnihte gilde.] 
3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxix, (Add. MS.) If. 332 
Agger is an huple of stones or a tokene in pe bihe way and 
histories clepip such a wey kny3tene weye [v7arx anzilitaren], 
1467 in Eny. Gilds (1870) 390 That then he pay taske tallage, 
knyghtenspence, wacches, and other charges. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 1. ci. 143 Yellow knighten Yerrow. /ézd., The 
other with the thousand leaues, called Knighten Mylfoile. 
1631 WEEVER Anc. Fun. Afon. 426 King Edgar established 
here without Aldgate a Knightengield or Confrery, for 
thirteene knights or souldiers. 1701 Cowell's Interpr., 
Knighten-Court, 1s a Court-Baron or Honor-Court, held 
twice a Year under the Bishop of Hereford at bis Palace 
there; wherein those who are Lords of Manours, and their 
Tenants. .are Suiters. ae } 

Knight (noit), v. Also 3 kni3ti, 3-4 kni3te, 
4 knyhte, kny3te. [ME.,f. prec.] ¢vans. To 
dub or create (one) a knight. 
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a 1300 KX. Horn 492 Hit nere no3t forlorn For to kni3zte 
child Horn. dd. 644 Nu is pi wile isolde, King, pat bu me 
knizti woldest. 1362 Lanct. /. Pd. A. 1. 103 And crist king 
of kingeskni3ztide [wr knyhtide]tene, Cherubin and Seraphin 
{etc.]. 1577-87 HoLinsHeD Chron. 111.1236/1 Tbisman..was 
knighted by the king. 1627 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 192 
This Drone yet neuer braue attempt that dar'd, Yet dares 2 
knighted. 1712 Apptson Sfect. No. 299 #2, 1 was knighted 
in the thirty fifth Year of my Age. 1876 J. SAUNDERS Lion 
in Path xii, Sir Richard Constable bad been knighted by 
King James. 

Hence Kni-ghted 27/. a. 

1656 S. Hottanp Dox Zara ui. iv.101 That his Isabel and 
Mortimer was now compleated by a Knighted Poet. 1896 
J. H. Wyiie Hist. Eng. Hen. IV, 1. 321 The flood of 
knighted names in the lists of fighting men. 

Knightage (noi‘tédz). [f. Knicur sd. +-ace.] 
a, A body ot knights ; the whole body of knights. 
b. A list and account of persons who are knights. 

1840 Don (#7t/e) The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 1858 Cartyte Fred. Gt. 1. 
ut, Vv, 238 He rode thither with his Anspach Knightage about 
him, ‘four-hundred cavaliers’, 1900 Whitaker's Peerage 44 
Wherever in the Knightage the husband is styled ‘Sir’, the 
wife, in conventional usage, has the title ‘ Lady’ or ‘Dame’. 

Kni‘ght-e'rrant. //.knights-errant. In7 
erron, -errand. [See ERRANT a, 1.] 

1. A knight of medizeval romance who wandered 
in search of adventnres and opportunities for deeds 
of bravery and chivalry. 

13.. Gaw. §& Gr Kut. 810 He calde, & sone ber com A 
porter..& haylsed be kny3t erraunt. a2 1440 Sir Degrev. 1311 
3ondur ys a knysthe erraunt. 1612 SHELTON Quiz, i. (1652) 
2 The Knight-Errant that is lovelesse, resembles .. a body 
withoutasoul. 164: Brome Jouradl/ Crew un. Wks. 1873 II]. 
394 Never did Knight Errants..merit more of their Ladies. 
1712 STEELE Spect. No. 540% 4 In Fairy-land, where knights- 
errant have a full scope to range. 1713 Berketey Guard, 
No. 83 25 Fioin what giants and monsters would these 
knight-errants undertake to free the world? 1847 Prescott 
Peri (1850) I]. 224 A cavalier, in whose bosom burned the 
adventurous spirit of a knight-errant of romance. 

attrib, 1768-74 Tucker L?, Nat. (1834) 1.668 This knigbt- 
errant humour of seeking adventures and perilous encounters. 
1868 W. Cory Left. & Fras. (1897) 223 The armies which 
resisted Bonaparte, and made us the knight-errant nation. 

2. transf. One compared to a knight-errant in 
respect of a chivalrous or adventurous spirit. 
Sometimes used in ridicule, with allusion to the 


character or actions of Don Quixote. 

(1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. JV, v. iv. 24 Come, come, you shee- 
knight-arrant, come.) 175: Eart Orrery Remarks Swift 
(1752) 115 Descaites was a knight errant in philosophy, per- 
petually mistaking windmills for giants. a@ 1857 R. A. 
VauGHan Essays & Kem. (1858) 1.38 Reason was tbe knight- 
errant of speculation. 

Hence Knight-e'rranting gerund or pr. pfle., 
playing the part of a knight-errant. 

1860 Gen. P. THompson Audi Alt. III. cvii. 21 You are 
not to go out knight-erranting in all corners of the town. 

Knight-e'rrantry. [f. prec. +-ry.] 

1. The practice of a knight-errant; the action of 
knights who wandered in search of adventnres. 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes g This order of Knight-errantry 
is very ancient; when there were but three persons in the 
World, one was of this order, even Cain. 1764 Rein /uguiry 
1. Ded. gs Ifall belief could be laid aside, piety, friendship,&c., 
would appear as ridiculous as knighterrantry. 1814 Sco1T 
CAivairy (1874) 9 They achieved deeds of valour.. only 
recorded in the annals of knight-errantry. 1860 ADLER 
Faurie’s Prov. Poctry xv, 342 In the poetical monuments 
of Southern France I find the most ancient indications of 
knight-errantry. 

attrib, 1645 Evetvn Diary 11 Apr., The prizes being dis- 
tributed by the ladies after the knight-errantry way. 

2. Conduct resembling that of a kmght-errant ; 
readiness to engage in romantic adventure. Often 


depreciative: Quixotic behaviour. 

1659 Gentl. Calling (1696) 104 But to anticipate the Pro- 
posal, to go in quest of such Opportunities, looks with them 
like a piece of Rnightenannae 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 168 
? 5 It is a noble Piece of Knight Hrrantcy to enter the Lists 
against so many armed Pedagogues. 1831 Brewster Vewton 
(1855) II. xv. 73 The charge of knight errantry which New- 
ton bad made against Leibnitz..for challenging the English 
to the solution of mathematical problems. 1853 WHITTIER 
Prose Wks. (1889) I]. 427 That spiritual knmight-errantry 
which undertakes the championship of every novel project 
of reform, 

3. The body of knight-errants. rare. 

1860 C. SANGSTER Hesperus, etc. 35 He, Prince of Love's 
knight-errantry, 1872 Tennyson Gareth 6r3 That old 
knight-errantry Who ride abroad and do but what they will. 


Knight-errantship. zare. [See -suir.] 
The condition or personality of a knight-errant. 

1640 BRomE Sfaragnus Garden 1.iii, Wks. 1873 II]. 125 My 
house shall bee no enchanted Castle to detaine your Knight- 
errandship from youradventures, 1736 Lepiarp Life Marl- 
borough 1. 59 There was a more daring set of People, with 
whom His Knight-Errantship had to encounter. 


Knightess (naités). rare. [f. Knicut 5d. + 
-EssLJ a. A woman who fights like a knight. 
b. A female member of a knightly order. c. The 


wife of a knight. : 

a 1553 Upatt Royster D. 1. viii. (Arb.) 78 Too it againe, 
my knightesses, downe with then all. 1693 tr. Zaezlzanne's 
Hist. Monast. Ord. u. ii. 238 The Order of the Nuns 
Knightesses, Sword-bearers of St. James in Spain. 1843 
Mirror 11. r61/2 There is reason to believe that as well as 
Knights there were knight-esses, or ladies, of that order. 
1845 DisracLi Syfi/ 1. ii, The ‘honourable baronetess’. .or 
the ‘bonourable knightess‘. 
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Kni-ghtfully, adv. uouce-wwd. (cf. marfully.] 
Like a knight, bravely. 

1845 Neate Afirr, Faith 82 Gallantly and knightfully They 
toil'd the live-long day. 

Knight-head (naittjhed). aut. a. One of 
two large timbers in a vessel that rise obliquely from 
the keel behind the stem, onc on cach side, and 
support the bowsprit, which is fixed betwcen them; 
called also bollard timbers. +b. A windlass-b.tt 
(obs.\. +e. = K»icut § (ods.). 

rgrr W. Sutuertann Shiphuild, Assist. 115 They are 
reev'd through Knight heads, and so hil’d home 1769 
Factconer Dict Marine (1789), Anight- Heads, two strong 
pieces of timber, fixed on the opposite sides of the main-deck, 
alittle behind the fore-mast .. They are sometinies called the 
éits,and in this sense their upper parts ouly are denomimated 
knight-heads,.. being furmerhy embeltished with a figure de. 
signed 1o resemble a human head. . A'nigh?-heads, was also 
a name formerly given to the lower jear-blocks, which were 
then no other than bits. 1883 Ce: Jag. Oct 946/2 Her.. 
bows would be buried ina smother of foum clear to the 
knight-heads. ’ 

+Kni‘ghthed, -hede. 02s. Also kniht-, 
kni3t-, etc. see Knicnt s.); 4 -ede, 5-6 Sc. 
-heid. {f. Kxicut sé.+-ntap. Cf. next.) 


1. The rank of a knight: © K»icutucap 2. 

€1328 Aletr. Jom. 139 A kniht That thoru kind was bond 
and thralle Bot knihthed gat he wit catelle. ©1475 Rauf 
Cailjear 960 Schir Rauf gat rewaiid to keip his Knicht- 
heid. 1§00-20 Duxsar Furnamcnt 56 To coinfort hin, or 
he raid forder, The Devill off knychtheid gaif him order. 

2. The vocation of a knight: = KNniGHTHOON 3. 

613785 Se Ley. Saints xvi (Magdalene) 70 To k{nlychthed 
hyre brnbirlazare Halely hyme gafe,& lytil rocht Of landis. 
1490 Caxron Exneydos Wi. 153 He hadde tefte his offyce and 
hadde taken hyn self to the fayttes of knygihed. ¢ 1500 
Lancelot 822 He goith ymong them in his hie curage, As he 
that had of kiyghthed the waage. 

3. Knightly ¢haacter or accomplishments: = 
KyIGHTROOD 4, 

1300 Cursor M $422 To be lered him-self to lede, Wit 
clerge bath and wit knighthede  ¢ 1400 Destr. Trav 5549 
Of knighthede to count bere was the clene floure. 1450-70 
Gofagros & Gaz. 376 Thai war courtes and ccuth thair 
knyghihed tokyth. 1§13 Dovuctas cEncis v1 vi 3y Enieas, 
ful of piete and knychtheid, 1535 Srewarr Crom, Scot. t. 
575 Suppois he was of all knychtheid the floure ; 

4. A body of knights, or ( = L. militia) of fight- 
ingmen: = KNIGHTHOOD 5. 

€1375 Se. Leg. Sats xxix. (Placidas) 68 \ knycht callit 
placydas Prynce of his knychted was, 1382 Wyciie Jer 
viii. 1 The sunne, and the moone and al the kny3thed ]1388 
kny3thod. L suzditral of heuene. 

Knighthood (nar't,hud). Forms: 1 cnihthéd; 
3- kniht-. etc. (sec KNIGHT), 3-6 hod, -hode, 5-6 
-hoode, 6- hood. [OF. cushtha.t, {. catht boy, 
lad + -Add -Hoop, In ME. following the current 
sense of KNIGHT 

IL. (OF. caththa.t.) +1. Boyhood, youth Obs. 

6893 K Ereren Boeth. sxxviii. § 5 Pa hwile pe hit on 
cnihthade bid, & swa ford eallne Riogodhad — ¢ 1000 -ELF ric 
Gram, ix. (Z.) 56 Pubis, cniht odde cnihtnad. 

II. (ME. and mod.Eng.) 

2. The rank or dignity of a knight. 

ar3z00 A Horn 440 pat he me 3ive dubbing Panne is mi 
pralhod Iwent in to knizsthod 1362 Lance. # 7%. AL ML 
222 Kinghod and kmizthod .Helpibnouzttohenene, 1503-4 
act 19 dfen. VIF, c. 31 Preamble Divers of the Kinges 
Subgiettes .. ar commanded .. to take nppon them the 
honour & degree of Knyghthode. 1597 SHaks. 2 //en. JY, 
¥. iii. 132, I would not take a Knighthood for my Fortune 
1617 Morvson /fin it. 277 A gentleman ..who had long 
been earnestly ainbitious of the honour of Knighthood 
1733 Pore //or, Sai, u. i. 22 You'll gain at least a Knight- 
hood, or the Bays. 1885 Patl A/all G. 24 Feb. 9/1 It is 
expected that several knighthoods will be conferred. 

b. trausf. Applied to one having this rank ; 
a kuight. 

1598 SHaks. Merry HW’. v. v. 76 1The Garter] Buckled 
below faire Knight-hoods bending knee. 

e. With poss. pron. as a mode of address. 

3828 Scott F. AZ. Perth xxxii, 1 only desired to know if 
your knighthood proposed the chivalrous task. 

d. The ceremony of knighting a person. 

17tr Mavox Exch. i. 2 There Coronations Marriages 
and Knighthoods of the King’s Children. .were celebrated. 

3. The profession or vocation of a knight. 

¢131325 Song Mercy 155 in F. &. P. (1862) 123 Corteis 
knihthod and clergye... Are now so roted in rybaudye. 
148: Caxton Jyrr.1 vi. 31 VE the studye [of science] wente 
out of ffraunce, knyghthode wold goo after 1593 SHaKs. 
Rich. (1,1. i. 75 By that, and all the rites of Knight-hood 
else, Will I make good against thee.. What I haue spoken. 
1700 Drypes al. ¢ Are wt. 19 The champions. .Who 
knighthood loved, and deeds of chivalry. 1836 R. A. 
Vaucuan Mystics (1860) 1 145 The old virtues of knight- 
hood—its truth and honour, its chastity: and courage. 

+b. (tr. L. militia.) Military service; soldiery; 
warfare. Ols. 

1382 Wycutr 2 Cor. x. 4 The armers of oure kny3thod ben 
not fleischly. -— 2 71. ii. 4 No man holdinge kny3thod to 
God [Vulg. silitans Deol, inwtappith him silf with worldli 
nedis. c1qsotr. De /ttatione i. |. 122 Pis frayl if, pat is 
all temptacion and knizthode. 1535 CoverDate Pudith vi. 
4 Then shat the swerde of my knyghthode [widitiz mez) 
go thorow thy sydes. 1552 Hutoer, Knighthode, militia. 

The character and qualities appropriate to 
a knight; chivalrousness. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pd. B. xvin. 96 Cursed caytyue! knisthod 
was it neuere To mysdo a ded body. ¢1386 CHavcer 
Monk's T. 652 He was of knyghthod and of fredom flour, 
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¢1450 Aferdin 56 Ther Pendragon dide merveloise knyght- 


hcde a-nonge his eninyes 1523 Ln. Beeners Froiss 1. 
ccxeviii. 441 The noble parehthode that was in them recon- 
forted them. 1865 Kinostry //erew. iii, Would it grow and 
bear the noble frnit of * gentle, very perfect knighthood ’? 
1873 Hamerton /ntedd, Life vin, il. (1876) 290 The perfect 
knighthood of Sydney. 

5. The collective body of knights; a company of 
knights. A’atighthood-erraut (cf. KNIGUT-EXRANT), 

1377 Laxcn. 2, 20, TB. Prof. 116 The kyng and kny3thode 
and clergye bothe Casten Jat pe comune shulde hem-self 
fynde. 1477 Eat. Rives (Caxton) Pictes 11 b, By whiche 
..the people be susteyned the kny ghtchode multiplied and 
the houses full of richesse. 1605 Cuarman,etc. Last. Hoe 
v, The knighthood now-a-days are nothing like the knight- 
hood of old tine. 1859 ‘TrNnvson Guinezere 457, 1 was 
first... who drew The knighthood-errant of this realm .. 
together uncerme. 1874 Grees Short Hist. ii. § 4. 76 It was 
aguinst the centre of this formidable position that William 
arrayed his Norman knighthood. 

tb. tr. L. wilrtia.. Military force, host. Obs, 

1382 Wycuir /sa xiii. ¢ The Lord of ostes comaundide to 
the kny3thod of the hataile. Luke it. 13 A multitude of 
heuenly kny3thod, heriynge God, and scyinge, Glorie be in 
the higeste thingis to God, — Acts vil. 42 Lo scrue to the 
kny3thod of heuene. 

6. attril, tknighthood-money, a fine exactcd 
from persons who refused tobe knighted. (Abolished 
by Act 16 Chas, I, c. 20. 

€1570 Woon Life Jan. an 1643'0.H.S.) 1. 79 He was 
fined in October 1630 for refusing the honour of knighthood, 
ainatter then lately} rought np to obtame money for his 
majestic s use. “} tus money which was paid by all persons 
of 40/7. per an, that refused 10 come in and be dub‘d knights, 
was called knighthood -moncy:. 

Kni-ghtity, v. uomce-wd. trans. = KNIGUT v. 

1682 Mrs. eux Aound-Aeads vy. i, | wonder with what 
impudence Nott and Dick could Knightitie your husbands. 

Knighting, 2//. sd. [f. Ksigut vy, --1ne)] 
‘fhe action of making one a knight; the fact of 
being knighted. 

rsso Crowtry “pigr. 491 Woulde G.d all our knightes 
dyd minde colinz: no more, than this Coher dvd kny ghty ng 
1614 Sevven Zitles Fion, 308 The Honor of taking armes 
(which in our present idiom may be calld Kuighting . 1705 
Hearne Collet. 28 Sept. (O. H.5.) 1. 50 U pon the Knight. 
ing of Dr. Hann’s and..Dr. W™ Read. 1876 Friesian 
Norm, Cony. VN’. xxiti. %24 Randolf of Chester was at 
Henry’s kinghting, and did homage to David. 

b. altrié.. as knighting sword, + knighting- 
money = 4nighlhood- money. 

162g in Crt. & Times Chas. / (1848) 1. 1s On Monday, 
Maurice Abbot . had the maidenhead of the king’s knighting 
sword 1641 Jruls lo Comm, Xt. 145 For the Judges, 
untowhich the Considerationof Knighting-money is referred. 

+ Kni‘ghtless, ¢. 04s. rare. [f. Knicur sé. 
+-LESS.] Unbecoming a knight; unknightly. 

1590 Spenser /. QO. 1. vi. 41 Thou cursed miscreaunt, That 
hast with knightlesse guile. Faire knighthood fowly shamed, 
917.. Lad. dngram xxui.in Child Ballads i. trv E. 1342, 
I laugh at tne knightless spoit That ] saw wi my ee. 

Knightlihood, -ness, ctc.: sec KNIGHTLY a. 

Knightlike (naitlaik), a. and adv. [ce 
-LIKE.} 

A. adj. Like or befitting a knight; knightly. 

1425 Wrystous Croa. vu viii. 20 In Tornementis, and 
Justyngis, And mony opir Kuychtlyk Thyngix 1574 Het- 
1owes Guevaras Fam. Ep. (1577) 204 Agecable to the last 
rule, which was the better and more Knightlike. 1612 
Drayton Pedy-olb. xt1 202 That great and puissant Knight 
(in whose victorious dayes Those hnight-like deeds were 
done:. 1847 Trsxysow /’rvnc. iv. §77 He knightlike in his cap 
instead of casque..assumed the Prince. 

B adv, = KNiGHTLY adv. 

1375 Barsour Aruce xv. 53 Vhai mantemyt that gret 
melle So knychtlik apon athir syde. ¢1470 Henry /Vadlace 
1x. to47 Rycht knychtlik he thaim kend, In that jornay 
othir to wyn or end. a 31649 Drum. of Hawtin Poers 
Whs. (1711) 22 If he die, he k#ight-like dies in blood. 1808 
Scort Marv, 1. xviii, If, knight-Iike, he despises fear. 

Knightling (naitlin . sare. [See -Lixc.] A 
petty knight. 

1640 Brome Sfaragus Garden wi. iv. Wks. 1873 III. 159 
‘Tos such a Koughtling, He but give yee his Character, and 
he comes, 1 warrant thee. 1845 Lites Eng, Saints, clelred 
iv. 57 It was found that every knightling possessed not only 
a castle. but a seal, like the king of England himself. 

Knightly (naitli),@. [f Kyicut sd. + -L¥!.] 

I. (OE, cuthtlic.) +1. Boyish. Obs. 

axo00 Prose Life Gutlac ii. (Goodwin) 12 Ne he cnihtlice 
galnysse nzs begangende. 

ME. and mod.Eng.) 

2. Having the rank or qualities of a knight; 
noble, chivalrous. Now rare. 

1382 Wycur 2.Vace. viii. 9g A kniztly man, and in thingus 
of bateil most expert. 1390 Gower Con/. }. 184 Elda the 
kinges Chamberlein, A knyhtly man after his awe. ¢ 1430 
Pilgr, Lyf Manhode wm. \xii\. (1869) 173 He is michel the 
more corageows after, and the more knightlich. 1813 Byron 
Ca. Har, Add. Pref., He was.. knightly in his attributes. 

3. Of things, actions, etc.: Of, belonging to, 
suitable, or appropriate to a knight. + Avghtly 
fee = KNIGHT'S FEE. 

£1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii. (George) 386 His knychtly 
clething..he gef away for godis sak. ¢ 1480 HEnnyson Jes¢. 
Cres, 519 For knichtly pietie and memoriall Of fair Cresseid. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. i, t As one for knightly giusts and 
fierce encounters fitt. c1630 Rispos Sure, Devon § 334 
(1810) 346 William Fitz-Morice held Hagington by one 
knightly fee. 1700 DevDeNn Viheod. 4 Henoria 389 Preferr'd 
above the rest, By him with knightly deeds. 1834 L. Ritcuir 
Wand. by Seine 55 Vhe use of the knightly sword or Iance. 
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4. Consisting or composed of knights. rare. 

1845S. Austin Kanke's Wist. Ref. 1. 127 The knightly 
order had taken no: part in the diet. 1877 Miss Yoxox 
Cameos IV. xii, 131 The romances of chivalry which were 
the delectation of the knightly world in those day's 

Hence KEnightlihood (+-hede), Kni-ghtli- 
ness, knightly condition or qualities. 

1390 Gowrn Conf. INI. 212 Wherof his knyhtlihiede Is yit 
comended overulL 1696 Srenser /. Q. 1. vit 45 Some 
gentle swaine.. Traind vp in feates of armes and knizhtli- 
nesse, r8go ‘Eitan Paixce’ Of Joyous Gant ii, 47 Sir 
Tristram yearned to largely breathe again Sharp air inspirit- 
ing of knighilihvod. 1900 Longm. May. July 227 Scott 
has created fur us a true type of Saracen kuightliness in 
the Talisman, 

Knightly ‘naitli), adv. [f. Keicnt sé, + -Ly2.} 
Alter the fashion of, or in a manner befitting, 
a knight; gallantly, chivalrously. 

¢ 3385 Cnaucer L. GC. IV. 2085 Ariadne, God . synde 30w 

race..j30w to defende & knyghtly slen soure fo, ¢ 1477 

SAxtON Jason 79b, They dyde so knyghtly and cheuanter- 
ously. 31593 Suanws, Arch. J/, & tL 12 Say. why thou 
const thus knightly clad in Armes? 182z Ryrox Heruer 
v. i, Whose plume nods knightler? 1859 TrNsvson 
Guinevere 40 He. Made such excuses as he might, and 
these Full knightly without scorn. 

Knight Marshal (a title of certain marshals 
who were knights): see MARSHAL. 

Knight of the post. [i.¢.(?) of the whipping- 
post or pillory: see quots.] A notorious petjurer; 
one who got his living by giving false evidence; 
a false bail. 

1580 E. Kwicnt Trial Truth 39b, Men,..who will not 
let to sweare vpon a booke,.. beyny hyred therevnto for 
money’..called.. Knightes of the poste, more fitter for the 
Gallowes, then to liue in a common wealth where Christ is 
ae ae rggz Cuntiir Admdie-harts Dr. (1841) 11 A 
snight of the post, whome in times past I haue scen as 
highly promoted as the pillory. 1592 Nasne J. /euilesse, 
A Knight of the Post, . a fellow that will sweare you any 
thing for twelve pence. 1597 E.S. Discow. Auights Post Vi, 
Knightes of the Poste, Lords of lobs pound, and Leires 
apparant to the pillory: who are ready to buile men out of 
prison. 1641 Leone Joriadl Crew Who. 1873 INI. 366 He 
was taken up a Knight o' the lost; and so he continued, 
till he was degraded at the whippit g-pust. 21716 BiackatL 
Wks. (1723 1. 330 When once Men have by frequent use 
lost the reverence that is due to an Oath, they easily 
become Knights of the Post and may he hir'd to swear any- 
thing. 1972 Wescry Js (1872) XI. 45 Does not the 
publisher. deserve to lose his ears nore than a comnion 
knight of the post? 1819 R. Cnarmas Jas. J’, 132 They 
hired knights of the post, who were evidences against him, 

Kni ght-se:rvice. Also knight's service. 

1. Under the Feudal System: The military service 
which a knight was bound to render as a condition 
of holding his lands; hence, the tenure of land 
under the condition of peiforming military service. 

0. 1439 Nolls of Parit. V. 31/2 Eny of youre said Comunes, 
holdyng of you by Knyghtes service. ¢ 1§00 Corte Harune 
in book of Brome 155 If they holde be skwage, that _is 
knytes serwyce. 16173 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) If. 
q74 He hath nothing by dissent holden by knightes service, 
but by sucage. 1628 Coke On Litt.i. 74 Tenure by homage, 
fealty & Escuage, is to hold by Knights Seruice. 

&. ¢ 1500 Corte Garune in Book of Brome 155 Vhechylde.. 
pat holdith be kat tenuer of knyte serwisse 1523 Fitzucrn. 
Siz. t1b, What fees they holde.. and wheder it Le hy 
socaze or by knight seruyce. 1767 Baackstuxk Conon, VI. 
v 63 This tenure of knight-service had all the marks of 
a strict and regular feud. 1874 Stunps Const. siist. 1. x. 
305 As a special boon to tenants by knight-service, their 
demesne lands are freed from all deniands except service in 
the field. 1876 Dicey A’eal Prop. L 39 Tenure per militiam, 
in chivalry or by knight-service. ; 

2. fig. Such service as is rendered by a knight ; 
hence, geod service. 

a. 21716 Sovutn Serm. V1. vi. (R.), He [the devil] never 
knights any one, but he expects more than knights-service 
from him in return. 

8. 1675 tr. Machiarclirs Prince (1883) 263, 1 have done 
you knight-service. 1874 T. Harpy Far /r Mad. Crowd 

. xxv, 283 Doing the mistress of the farm reat knight- 
sersice by this voluntary contribution of his labour. 

Knight's fee, Under the Feudal System: The 
amount of land for which the services of an armed 
knight were due to the sovereign. 

Historical writers now agree that the different knight's 
fees were not equal in extent ‘see quots. 1876. 1895 ; whether 
they were approximately equal in value is s1ill doubtful. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VII. 309 How meny kny3tene 
fees, how meny teme fond fetc.. 1427 olls of Parit. IV. 
38/2 Ve subsidees of ye saide Knyghtes Fees with ye 
rate yrof. 1494 Fasyan Clon, vin. cexxii 246 marg., Vi} 
hydes make a knyghtes fee, by the whiche reason, a knyghts 
fee shuld welde. c lx. acres. 1602 Carew Cornwall 36 Com- 
monly thirtie Acres make a farthing land, nine, farthings 
a Cornish Acre, and foure Cornish Acres a Knight's fee. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 1. App. ii. 251 note, The rehief of a 
barony was twelve times greater than that of a knight’s-fee 
1876 Dicay Real Prof. i. 36 Where land is held by military 
service every portion amounting to twenty pounds in annual 
value constitutes a ‘knight's fee’, for which the service of 
a knight fully armed and equipped must be rendered. 1895 
Pottock & Maitiann Ast, Eng. Law 1. 235 The term 
‘knight’s fee’ does not imply any particular acreage of 
land. The knight's fee is no unvarying areal unit; some 
fees are much larger than others 

Knightship (naitfip). [See -su1P.] 

l. ta. The performance of a knight or soldier; 
military service. Ods. +. Knightly character; 
valour. Obs. ¢. The rank or position of a knight; 
knighthood. d. The territory of a knight. 
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3175 Cott. Hom, 243 Cnihtscipe (L. sué///za} is mannes 
lif upen eorde. ¢ 1205 Lay. 26747 Cuded couwer cniht-scipe. 
e1325 Poem Times Edw, Lf 265 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
335 Kniliutshipe is acloied and deolfulliche i-dtht; Kunne 
a boy nu breke a spere. he shal be mad a kniht. c1330 R. 
Brusne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14405 Of knyght-schipe nobely 
he proued. 1620 in Crt. & Times Fas. [ (1849) 1h. 214 Sir 
James Whitelocke is gone to be judge of Wales and Chester, 
which place came not to him gratis, though perhaps his 
knightship was cast into the bargain. 1845 S, AvsiIN 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. 11. 123 A.. government. .formed out of 
the several knightships which were now become absolute 
and independent sovereignties. 

2. With poss. pron. as a title or form of address. 

1694 Motreux Kadelais v. v. (1737) 17 We have not the 
Honour to be acquainted with their Knightships. 1831 
Keepsake 307 Gout and sixty well-spent years Had made 
his knightship tame. 

+ Knightte. Os. rare. In 4 kny3tte. [f. 
KNIGHT 56, + ?-¢e, -TY: but perb. some crror.] 
A knight’s estate or property. 

61380 Wrceiir Hks, (1880) 384 In pe same wise as pe 
baron or the kny3te occupiep & gouernep his baronrye or his 
kny3ite, so after pe amortesynge occupicp pe clerke..pe 
same lorde,chip. 

Knill, obs. form of Kxe.t. 

+Knip, v. 5c. Obs. rave. [Parallel to Gnip, 
Nip; ct. LG. and Du. £uzpfer to clip, snip; also 
north. dial. Knep, 4/pe to nibble.) ¢rans. OF 
cattle: To bite or crop grass). Also aésol. 

1500-20 Dunxpar Poems |xi. 13 With gentill horss quhen 
I wald knyp, ‘Than is thair laid on me ane quhip. 1513 
Douctas 4xeis xu, Prol. 94 As far as catal..Had in thar 
pastur eyt and knyp away. 

+Knip-knap. Oés. rare—'. [Redupl., app. 
based on Knap 5d.; cf. svip-snap.) (?) 

tsog Hlarsnet Agst. Varell 179, 1 told him..that if he 
would not leave I would set such a paire of knip-knaps 
upon him as should inake himrue it. [1600 Darrett Detecé. 
Harsuet 128 Wee are to observe heere that Shepheard 
threatened Somers with a Payre of Knip-Knaps if he were 
ina Fit again.J 

Knipper, variant of NIPPER. 


Knipperdolling (ni‘pardglin). Cz. Hist. Also 
6 enipper-, kniper-, 6-7 -dolin(g, -dollin. An 
adherent of Bernhard Knipperdolling, a leader 
of the Miinster Anabaptists in 1533-35; an Ana- 
baptist : hence, a religious fanatic. 

1594 Nasur Unfort. Trav, 56 All the Crue of Cnipper- 
dolings and Muncers. @1600 Hooker L£ced. Pod. vu. vi. 
§ 14 Some Knuiperdoling, with his retinue, must take this 
work of the Lordin hand. 1653 J. Litpurn 7ryed 4 Cast 
107 ‘Tyrants, I'raytors, Murderers, Knipp-rdolings. 1690 
D Urrry Colliu's Walk 1. 38 Hold, quoth Collin, 1 am not 
su.ha Knipperdollin;*Not to allow.. That you are stronzer 
of your hands. {1823 Scott /everil xliv, Four Germans.. 
right Knipperdolings and Anabaptists.} 

Knipperkin, variant of NiPPERKIN. 

+ Knipse, v. Sc. Obs. rare—', In 6 knypse. 
f{prob, a, G. &ztpse in same sense.) rans, To 
strike sharply, to rap. 

@1572 Knox Hist. Ref 1. Wks. 1846 I. 147 Rockettis war 
rent, typpetis war torne, crounis war knapped [.1/S. G. 
knypsed). 

Knit (nit), v. Forms: 1 enyttan, 3-4 knut- 
te(n (2%), 4 kneotte(n, 4-5 knette(n, 4-6 knyt- 
te, knyt(e, knitte, 6- knit (dad, knet). at. 
I enytte, 3-4 knutte(7), 4 knette, 4-5 knyti(te, 
4~- knit (da/. knet), 5-6 knytted, 5- knitted. 
fa. pple. i (se)enyted, 3 i-knut, 4 i-, y-knyt, 
(y-knitte), 4-6 (-9 da/.) knet, (5 -tte, -te), 
enyt, knyt, (-ytte, -y3t, -ut(t), 4-5 knytted, 4- 
knitted, knit, (4-7 knitt(e, 6 nit, 7 knite). 8B. 
Pa. t. 6- (north. dial.) knat. Pa. pple. 3 i-cnut- 
ten, i-cnute, 5-6 (9 dial. and arch.) knitten. 
LOE. cnyttan, weak vb. = MDu. and MLG. nutter, 
G. kniitten :—OTeut. *kuuttjan, f. stem Reutt-, of 
OE. cuxotta, Knov sb, The pa. pple. is regularly 
knitted, contr, kit; but £yi¢fen, after the analogy 
of stroug vbs., has also been used, and (in the north) 
a strong pa. t. Avat; cf. stt, sat, sitten.) 

+1. ¢rans. To tie in or with a knot; to tie, fasten, 
bind, attach, join, by or as by knotting. With 
cogn. obj. fo Ait a knot. arch and dial. 

c 1000 AELFRic Gram. xxxvi.(Z.) 214 Ic cnytte, zecto. ¢ 1000 
Sax. Leechd. \. 218 Cnyte mid anum drede on anum 
claenan linenan clabe. @ 1225 ducer. R. 396 Mon knut his 
kurtel uorte habben pouht of one pinge. cx1230 Had? Afeid. 
33 Beo be cnot icnute anes of wedlac. 1377 Lanxer. P, Pe. 
B. Prol. 169 To bugze a belle of brasse..And knitten on 
a colere.. And hangen it vp-on pe cattes hals. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Max of Law's 7.209 Thou knyttest [v. ”. knettest] 
thee ther thou art nat receyued. 14.. in Pol. Rel. & 1. 
Pocuts (1866) 249 Cryst for vs on croys was knet. ¢ 1450 
Sz. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1356 For him behoued knyt pe knott 
{of monkhood} 1523 Fitzuers. usd. § 122 Thre or four 
splentes that the bees may knitte theyr combes vnto. 1526 
Tinvace Acts x. 11 A greate shete knytt at the 1iij. corners. 
1595 Suaks. Fohn 1. i. 42, 1 knit my hand-kercher about 
your browes. 1607 Hieron HW&s. 1. 404 Look to the first 
marriage that euer was; the Lorde Himselfe knit the knot. 
1697 Drvpen Virg. Past. vil. 107 Knit with three Knots 
the Fillets, knit “em straight. 17.. Ploughman icin Burns’ 
IV&s., His garters knit below his knee. 1805 Log H. ALS. 
‘Prince’ 21 Oct.in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 189 xote, 
Knitting fore and mizen rigging, and securing the masts. 

+b. To fasten up, shutup. Cf. 10aand b, Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Kk. xvit elxxxv. (1495) 726 
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His tonge is bounden and knytted. c1q00 Rom. Rose 2092 
Alle my jowelle loke and knette, I bynde undir this litel 
keye. c1qz5 Seven Sag. (P.) 677 Ye have hys tonge cnyt. 
e1460 Towuelcy Alyst. i. 451 Now ar the weders cest and 
cateractes knyt. 1509 Parl. Devylles xxiii, Thy conclusyon 
knytteth me so feruently, 
+¢. To geld (a ram) by tying the scrotum. Oés. 
1607 TorseLt Four-f, Beasts (1658) 482 Then do they use 
to knit them [rains], and so, in time, their stones, deprived 
of nourishinent .. by reason of knitting,.do dry and consume 
away. 1744-50 W. Eutis Jlod. Husbandm. IV. 1. 129 
When he is five years old, he is to be knit and fatted off. 
+d. zutr. To attach itself, adhcre. Obs. 
1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps, xxxvi. 11 Heereunto knitteth 
rightuousnesse, as the effect of the cause. 
“2. trans. +a. To knot string in open meshes so 


as to form (a net); tonct. Ods. 

c1290S. Exg. Leg. 1. 436/168 Ase man knut a net: i-knut 
swibe harde and stronge. @ 1687 WALLER Ars. Baughtou 
Wks. (1730) 41 ‘hose curious nets.. thy slender fingers knit. 

b. To form (a closc texture) by the interlooping 
of successive series of loops of yarn or thread. 

Now the chief specific sense. App.so called froma general 
resemblance to the formation of network. 

1530 Patscr. 599/2, I knyt bonettes orhosen. 1591 Suaks. 
Tivo Gent. ut. 1. 312 She can knit hima stocke. 1660 Seas. 
Exhort. 11 In Knitting, and Sewing of garments. 1776 
AvaM Smitu JV, Nv 1. xi. ut. (18691 1. 259 In the time of 
Edward IV. the art of knitting stockings was probably not 
knownin.. Europe. 1834-7 Soutuey 7° terrible Knitters, 
We knat quorse wosset stockings. 1865 Mrs. Cartyie 
Lett. 111. 288, 1 have knitted myself a pair of garters. 
1889 WV. HW’. Linc. Gloss. s.v., Oor Sarah's knitten yards 
an’ yards on it. 

ec. absol. or intr. To do knitting (as in b). 

1530 Pacscr. 599/2, I knyt, as a matte maker knytteth. 
1soxr SHaks. /7e0 Gent. ut. i. 310 Item she can knit. 1859 
Dickens 7. 7wo Cities wi. xv, A nuinber of women, busily 
knitting. 

3. trans, To interlock, interlace, intertwine; to 
twine, weave, or plait together. arch. or Obs. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vin. xxii, Kynge Mark and sire 
Tristram toke eyther other by the handes hard knyt to 
gyders, 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 139 The aungell 
sate downe & knyt roddes, & wrought on y* basket. 1634 
Mutton Cowes 143 Com, knit hands. /4¢d. 862 In twisted 
braids of lilies knitting The loose train of thy amber-dropping 
hair. 

4. To draw closely together; to contract in 


folds or wrinkles; + to clench (the fist). 

1386 CuHaucer Axnt.'s 7. 270 This Palamon gan knytte 
his browes tweye. ¢1489 Caxton Svunes of clyiuion i. 48 
He frompeled his forhede and knytted his browes. 1593 
Suaks. 2 Hen. b'/,11. i. 15 He knits his Brow, and shewes 
an angry Eye. 1602 Marston Axtonio's Kev. v. i. Wks. 
1856 I. 132 ‘Vhey all.,knit their fists at him. 16rr Cotcr., 
S'Acroupir, 2 Horse to knit, or draw vp, or gather togither, 
his hinder parts. 1710 Sater No. 253 ? 8 May a Man knit 
his Forehead into a Frown? 1817-18 Consett Resid. U.S. 
(1822) 41, April 18. Cold and raw. .. ‘he lambs don't play, 
but stand knit up. 1874 Burnanp Jfy Time ive 34 Knitting 
his eyebrows. 

b. intr. said of the brows, 

1815 [see KnittinG ff/. a.]. 1852 J. Grant Capt. of Guard 
xx, His brows knit and his eyes loured. 

5. trans. To make compact or firm by close con- 
traction or consolidation of parts; to make close, 
dense, or hard; to compact ; to concentrate, 

1423 Jas. | Avagis Q. cxciv, Go litill tretise .. And pray 
the reder..Of his gudnese thy brukilnese to knytt. ¢1g560 
A. Scort Poems (S. 1. S.) il. 31 William wichttar wes of 
corss Nor Sym, and bettir knittin. 1590 Srenser F. QO. 1.1. 19 
Knitting all his force, [he] got one hand free. 1607 MakKuam 
Cazval, 1. (1617) 4 The .. sharpenesse.. [of} winter .. will 
. harden and knitte him [a foal]. a@ 1848 R. W. Hamitton 
Rew. & Punishm. v. 231 With striving we knit our strength, 
1872 J. L. Sanrorp Lstim. Eng. Kings, Chas. f 335 His 
mind was much more firmly knit..than that of his father. 

b. ¢ztr. (for reff.) ‘To become compact, firm, or 
strong by close consolidation of parts; to become 


consolidated. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. v. § 4 Young men, when they 
knit and shape perfectly, do seldom grow to a further 
stature. 1614 Mar«Ham Cheap Hust. (1623) 45 After your 
mares have beene covered, ..you shall let them rest three 
wecks, or a moneth, that the substance may knit. 1662 
R. Matuew Ux. Alch. § 111. 182 Warm water, .. sprinkle 
this powder thereon, and keep it stirring with a stick, 
otherwise it wil knit to a stone in the bottom. 1727-46 
T'Homson Szsnier 1264 Hence the limbs Knit into force. 
182x Crare Vill, Minstr. 1. 67 Weakness knits stubborn 
while it’s bearing thee. i 

e. tutr. spec. Of fruit: To form, ‘set’. Also of 
the tree, or of the blossom: To form fruit. (Said 


also of corn and potatoes.) 
¢1400 Destr. Trey 2737 In the moneth of May.. frutes 
were knyt [ed, 1874 muspr. kuyt). b/d. 4973. 1577-87 
Hounsuep Chron. (1807-8) 11]. 317 ‘Ihe fruit was knit 
before the growth.. could be hindered, 1601 Hottanp 
Pliny 1. 473 Some trees..doe not knit nor shew their fruit 
immediatly vpon their blooming. 1699 Poor Alan's Plea 5 
Continued good Weather..gave the Corn.. time to knit 
and kearn, as they call it. 1719 Lonpon & Wise Compl. 
Gard. 33 The new Shoots. .blossom extremely, but little of 
the Fruit knits. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. s.v., Potatoes also 
are said to knit when the tubers begin to form. 1894 Cath. 
Nizws 1 Dec. 8/1 A friend.. remarked..that the gooseberries 
he had planted in his garden were ‘ knitting’ well. 
+d. Of a female animal: ‘To conceive, form 


fruit: cf quot. 1614 in b, and Knit f//. a. 3. Obs. 
1732 W. Etuis Pract. Farmer 139 At five weeks end let 
her take buck, that the former brood may go off before she 
knits, about a week. 
6. ¢rans. To conjoin or unite closely and firmly 


KNIT. 


(contiguous members, broken parts). Cf. KNiTTen, 
quot. 1855. 

1578 Banister //ist. Afan 1. 3 The vpper head of the 
thizhe, where it is knit with the Rone of the hippe. 1676 
Wiseman Surg. (VJ.j, Nature cannot knit the bones while 
the partsareunderadischarge. 1715-20 Porr. /Had vil. 393 
There, where the juncture knits the channel bone. 1811 
Pinkerton Petra/, 11, 624 A piece..which had at some 
former time been separated from it .. was again knitted to 
the stock in sucha perfect manner that the joint was scarcely 
perceptible. 1849 Murcutson S$7/zrea iit. 41 The whole of 
the beds are so knit together. 1862 Stantey Jewish Ch. 
(1877) 1, xviii. 346 The good physicians who knit together 
the dislocated bones of a disjointed time. 1887 Bowen 
Vrog. deuerd 1.786 Huge timbers of oak knitted to timbers, 
a fabric that reaches to heaven, 

b. txtr. To become closely united; to grow 


together, 

1612 WooDALL Surg. Mate Wks. (165391 Leaving of the 
grief undressed for two daies, that the seins muy knit. 162z 
Donne Serv, xv. 150 And invites the severall loynts to 
knit again. Jfod. In young people fractured bones soon knit. 

ec. zutr. Of bees: ‘To cluster together in a mass. 


Now dal, 

[1523 Fitzuers, xsd, § 122 Whan the swarme is knytte, 
take a hyue and splent it within.) 1577 B. Goocr Heres- 
hach's Hush, (1586) 181 Bowes and branches, . whereupon 
they may knit and settle themselves. 1648 Marxuam 
Houscw, Gard. wu. x. (1668) 77 1f your swarm knit in the 
top ofatree. 1831 W. Howit Seasons 144 Vhe queen-bee 
alights..and the rest of the bees clustering, or as it 1s termed 
knitting, about her, form a living, brown. dependent cone. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bi:. s.v., 1 never like to 
see the bees knit on the ground—it’s a sure sign of a 
berrin’ [= burial] 

d trans. Yo form out of parts compacted. rare. 

1896 A. E. Housman Shropsh. Lad xxxii, From far, from 
eve and morning And yon twelve-winded sky, ‘he stuff of 
life to knit me Blew hither; here am I 

7. fg. Yo conjoin as by knotting or binding 
together; to bind, join, or conncct firmly; to unite 


or combine intimately. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Cousc. 1855 God, .. First body and saul 
togyder knyt. ¢ 1386 Cuaucerk /raukl, 7. 253 Ne shal 
I neuere been vntrewe wyf..1 wol been his to whom pat 
lam knyt. 1450-1530 A/yrr. our Ladye 295 Manhode was 
knytte unto godhed in his persone. 1547 J. Harrison 
Exhort, Scottcs Aij, So nere neighbors. .knitte in Christes 
faithe. 1662 Stu incre. Orég. Sacr. ui. i. § 6 The mind 
may ..knit some things tozether in fictitious Ideas. 1712 
Appison Sfect. No. 69 ® 6 They [merchants] knit Mankind 
together in a mutual Intercourse of good Offices. 1873 R. 
Euwis Ca/ullus \xiv. 335 Never [hath] love so well his 
childien in harmony knitten. 1879 Dixon IW/tudsor 11. vii. 
69 These lords were closely knit by marriage. 

b. zztr. (for ref.) To join; to grow together, 
unite closely. 

a1548 Hart Chron, Edw. /V 206 b, To..allure the hartes 
of other men, to foyne and knit with hym, against all 
hostilitie. 1627 E. F. Hirst. Edi. £/ (1680) 69 And then retreat 
to knit with their Confederates. 1770 Lancuorne Plutarch 
(1879) 1. 252/1 The city..is broken into two parts which 
will never knit again. 1832-4 Dr Quincry Czsars Wks. 
1859 X. ro Everywhere the members of this empire had 
begun to knit; the cohesion was far closer. 

8. f¢rans. ‘Yo make or constitute by joining (a 
covenant, agreement, or the like); to make fast 
or firm, to establish (a relation of union); to ‘tie’, 


‘cement’, 

13.. ££. Allit. P. B. 564 He knyt a couenaunde .. with 
monkynd fere. ¢1400 Dest. Troy 11£63 Soche acord was 
here knyt with kynges. a1sqr Wyatr Defence in tks. 
(1861) p. xxviii, Them that knit company with Chappins. 
1600 HoLttanp Livy xxv. xxix. 570 When peace was knit 
again. 1818 Crutse Digest (ed. 2) V. 296 It was the very 
issue, knit by the eapress words of the plea. 

9. intr. To effervcsce, form froth, as wine or beer. 
In pa. Pple., cflervescing, brisk; not still or dead. 

(Perh. related to intrans. senses under 5. But it may be 
a different word, and properly written wé: cf. @1700 B. E. 
Dict, Cant. Crew, Nit, wine that ts risk, and pour'd quick 
intoa Glass. 1725 in New Cant. Dict | 

1743 Lond. & Country Brew. 1. (ed. 2) 220 In Winter 
they commonly heat their Parcels to invigorate the new 
Diink..and then..the Malt-Liquor will knit and sparkle in 
a Glass, though drawn out of a Barrel. 1766 Gotpsm, Vic. WW, 
xvi, If the gooseberry wine was well knit, the gooseberries 
were of her gathering. 

10. Knit up. a. frais. To tie up; to fasten up; 
to string up, to hang; to compose or repair by 
knitting. 77, and fig. 

e1400 Desir. Troy 2014 Pai..knitten vp be saile, Atyrit 
the tacle. /é2, 11460 All.. knit vp bere couenaunte. 1509 
Barciay Sthyp of Folys (1570! 241 All my vesture is of golde 
pure... In siluer net my heare np knet. 1530 Parser. 599/2, 
I knytte up a man, I holde hym shorte or kepe hym from 
his lybertye. 1605 SHas. Afacd, 1. ii. 37 Sleepe that knits 
vp the rauel’d Sleeve of Care. 1610 — Jef. 111, tii. 89 
‘These (mine enemies) are all knit vp In their distractions. 
1725 Ramsay Gent, Sheff. 1. ii, They're fools that slav’ry 
like, and may be free; ‘he chiels may a’ knit up themselves 
for me, 1846 TRENCH .Wirac, xxvii. (1862) 371 We see how 
entirely his own life is knit up with his child's. 

+b. To ‘shut up’, take up; tosnub, Ods, Cf. 1b. 

1530 Patscr. 599/2, 1 knyt one up, I take hyin up, I reprove 
hym. 1571 Epwarps Damon & Pithias in Hazl, Dedsiy 
1V. 46 So sternly he frowned on me, and knit me up so 
short. 

e. To close up; to conclude, finish, or cnd. 

1530 Pacscr. 5:9/2, I knytte up a mater, I make an ende 
or conclusyon of a matter. 1566 ADLINGTON A pudeius vin. 
xxxli. (1893) 163 To end and knit np all sorrow. 1587 
Tuvnne in //oliushed’s Scot. Chron. 1805) 11. 377 Before 


I knit up this exordium. 1622 F. Marnuam Zé, War vy, ix. 


KNIT. 


196, I will heere knit vp this Epistle. 1879 Froupr Czsar | 
xxv. 434 The tragedy was being knitted up in the deaths 
of the last actors in it. ; 

+d. To snm up; to express eonciscly. Ods. 

1553 S4ort Catech. in Lit. & Doctr. }.dw. VJ (Parker Soc.) 
499 Will you that | knit up ina brief abridgment all that 
belongeth both to God and men? 1560 Daus tr. Slefdanc's 
Comin. 84h, To knit up the matter in fewe wordes. 1610 
Ho ranxn Cauiden's Brit. (1637) 280 Briefly to knit up their 
succession. 

ll. Comb. Knit-baek, knit-wort, the herb Com- 
frey; knit-beggar = CoUPLE-BEGGAR. 

1597 Gerarve /ferbal u. cclxxiv, It is called. .in English, 
Conlrey..ofsome Knitbacke. 1611 CotGr s.v. Asne,Orcille 
d asne, th’ hearbe Comfrey, knit-backe, knit-wort, blacke- 
wort. 1700 Wilmslow Parish Register Aug. 25, in Ear- 
waker /£. Cheshire (1877) I. 99 Were married by [a] knit- 
begger, Daniel Hulme and Esther Hunt 

Knit (nit , 56. [f. Kxitz.]) 

+1. ‘The style or stitch in which anything is 
knitted ; knitted work; texture. Ods. 

1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. wv. igs Let their garters [be] of 
an indifferent knit. 1603 QO. Adres. Wardr. in Letsure H. 
(1384) 739/2 A paire of sleeves of gold and silver knytt. 

Knitting, uniting of parts. rare. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 7/1 A palmist on Mr. G. G...He 
has the knits of order but no science. : 

3. Contraction or wrinkle of the brow. 

1895 Daily News 29 Jan. 5/4 Je. .has..a permanent knit 
of the biow. 

4. Mining: see quot. ‘Perh. properly 77.) 

1881 Kaymoxp Mining Gloss, Anits or Axnoss, small 


particles of ore. 
Knit (nit), f//. a. [Pa. pple. of Knit 2.) 


1. Knotted, tied, fastened together; contracted 
together: sce the verb. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 2709/2 Knytte, nodutus, nevus, cone 
nexus, Gog VeRSTEGAN Dec, [ntell, iii, (1623) 79 The knit 
vnitie and conioyned concord of the Sasons. 1715-20 Porr 
Iliad xx. 554 Where the knit nerves the pliant elbow 
strung. 1851 1). Jrrrotp S/. Giles xiv. 13) We turned with 
knit eyebrows to his wife. 

b. With qualifying ady., as wel/-Aait. 

31725 Pore Odyss. xvin. 259 Vhy well-knit frame .Speaks 
thee an hero, from an heto sprung. 1871 Tyior rim. 
Cult. VN. xiv. 122 Well-knit harangues full of the poetic 
figure and metaphor of the professional orator, 

2. Formed as a texture by knitting: see KniTz. 2b. 

Formerly sometimes hyphened, as knit-stockirgs. 

(1488 H7r// in Ripon Ch Acts (Surtees) 286, jknyt gyrdyll.] 
1587 Harkison England u, xxit 11877) 1. 342 In colounng 
theirknit hosen 1612 Sturtevant Wetad/iia 71 Knit stock- 
ings with loome. which is a late Inuention of one Maister 
Lee. 1720 De For Caft, Singleton xviii. (1840) 302 Ile.. 
obtained it for a knit cap. 1818 Lavy Morcan i utobicg. 
(1859) 86 A knit silk scarf. Wed. Trade Rep., The knit 
goods market is in a flourishing condition. 

+3. Having conceived, pregnant. Oés. 

1603 Hottaxp P/utarch's Mor. 218 No sooner doth she 
perceive herselfe to be knit with egge, but she falleth 
presently to build her nest. 3782 W. Beane /iss. //unting 
(1788) 118 The Doe .. seldom holds an end, unless knit; or 
at the end of the season has kindled. 

Knit, variant of Nit sé. and v. 

Knitch ‘nitf). Now dra/. Forms: a. 4 knucche, 
knohehe, knycche, 4-6 knytehe, 5 knyehe, 
6 knoche, 6- kniteh. 8. 6 nytehe, S- niteh. 
[ME. &nuicche, knycche:—OE. gecnycc(e (occurring 
inthesense ‘bond’); from same root as LG. £uuck(e, 
Ger. knocke, a bundle of heckled flax. Ultimate 
etym. obscure: cf. focnuicte and gecnyht from a vb. 
cnyce ejan in Lindisf. Gl.) A bundle (of wood, 
hay, corn, etc.) tied together; a sheaf or faggot. 

a, [cgso Durham Ritual Surtees) 59 From synna usra 
gicnyccum [L. a feccatorume uostrorui nexibus|. bid. 66 
Deades gicnyccum[L. wmortis nexibush] 13.. XT Paims of 
Flell 77 in Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 253 Ligate per 
Jasciculos .. Byndeph hem tn knucchen [.}/S. knucchenus}. 
213.. Coer de L. 2985 The ffootmen kast in knohches 
of hay,..And ffylde the dyke fful upryghte. 1382 Wyciir 
Matt. xiii. 30 Gedre see to gedre dernels...and byndeth 
hem to gidre in knytchis [g/ess or smale bundelis}. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvu. xcvit. (Tollem, MS.), [Flax] 
hounde in knytches [1535 nytches] and bondeles. 1481 
Nottingham Rec. (1. 320, xvj. knitche de strey lates. 1519 
Church. Ace. Sfratton in Archzolegia XLVI. 207 Paid 
for strow v knochyss jd. 1552 Hutoet, Knytche or bownche 
of woode, fascis. 1603 Hottanp Plutarck's Jor. 203 Him- 
selfe tooke out of the sheafe or knitch the darts one by 
one. 1850 Kincstey A/t. Locke xxviii, If I dared break a 
hedge for a knitch 0° wood, they'd put me in prison. 

B. 1535 [see 1398 in a]. 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6447'4 
Taking Straws out of a Nitch of Straw. 1823 Exanuzer 
574/ He was seen to go towards the thicket. for the purpose 
.-of getting anitch of fern. 1882 fest. A/orn. News 25 Nov. 
4/2 Wanted, 202 Nitches of well-made good reed, for 
thatching. 1888 Edin. Rev. July 129 Nitch is a faggot of 
wood which a hedger has..a right to carry away at night. 

Kni-tchel. [f. prec.+-re1.] A small bundle. 

1500-20 Dunspar Poenis xxii. 72 Twa curis or thre hes 
ypolandis Michell, With dispensationis bund in knitchell. 
1go1 Eng. Dial. Dict., Anitchell,a bundle, ..a cluster. 

+ Knitchet. Oés. rave—'. [f. Knitcu + -ET.] 
A small knitch; a handful (of reeds, etc. ). 

But in quot. perh. misprint for dv#fches, usual in Holland. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny II. xx. xvii. 100 The said stems are 
slit and clouen.. when they be dried, they ought to be made 
up into knitchets or handfuls. 


Knit-knot. rave. [f. Kyit fp/. a. + Kor, 
with effect of alternative reduplication, as in 47ick- 
Anack,) A knitted or knotted piece of work. 
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1703 Country Farmers Catech. (N.), Not to spend their 
time in knit-knots, patchwork,..and such like fooleries. 


+Knitster. Olds. rare—', [f. Knit wv. + 
-sTER.] = Nyitter 2. In form, feminine. 
1648 Mayne Amerous War vy. viii, My two Troilus’s 


transform'd to Knitsters. 
Knitted onited), ppl. a. [f. Knitz.+-ep1] 


= Knir ppl. a. 

1855 Mayne - xpos. Lex., Knitted, applied to that stage 
in the union of fractured bones in which ossification has so 
far advanced as to give a certain degree of firmness to a 
broken Ihmb. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Anitting- 
machine, a machine for weaving and making knitted work. 
1866 J. Ui. Rose tr. Ozsd’s A/e?, 263 She sate, Cross-legged 
and knitted-fingered inthe gate. 1870 Morais Larthly / ar, 
Il. ut. 20 She Set her slim hand upon her knitted brow. 

Knitter (nita1). [f Ksivz.+-rn!.) 

1. One who or that which ties, knots, unites, or 
closely joins together. (7/. and jig. 

€1440 Carceaave Life St. Kath. 1. 2311 On o0 god I 
beleue.. I beleue on Ihesu..] leue in the goost, knetiere of 
liem tuo. 1587 Gotvinc De Moruay xiv. 225 Wee see in 
mans Lody..a greate nomber of sinewes, Flest strings, and 
knitters. 1604 Dekker //onuest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 74 Me 
means this day to be married... Frier Anselmo is the Knitter. 

2. One who knits or works up yarn or thread 
into a looped texture, for hosiery, etc. 

1515 Cocke Lorells B. 10 Spynsters, caiders, and cappe 
ke ytters, 1601 Susans. Tieed. VW. iv. 45 The Spinsters 
and the Knitters in the Sun, 1723 Lend. Gaz No, 6224/ 
Thomas Pratchitt, late of Nottingham, Frane werk 
Knitter. 1778 Jounson in Bosue/l 7 Apr.. A knitter of 
stockings. 1834 7Soutmey Doctor, ttle) lV terrible Knitters 
e¢ Dent. 1844G Dopov Zertile Manuf. vit. 209 A fruine- 
work knitter «the technical naine for a stocking maker} 

b. A knittiny-machine. 

1890 Chicago Advance 12 June, Some sort of an invention 
ooa knitter. 

+3. (app.) Some knitted article of dress. Obs. 

1530 in Weaver H'el/s Hil/s (1890) 145 My wyfes best cap, 
her best gowne, her best knytter. 1532 /é/d. 105 Ilis eldest 
dowter a cape and a knytrer—to the ij*4 dowter a aprone 
andaknytter. 1534 /did. 107 A cap with a knytter, 

Knitting wittin’, 7//. 56. [fas prec. + -1nG 1.) 

1. The action of the verb Knit. Fastening in or 
with a knot, tying, binding, conjunction, compact- 
ing, etc. (it, and fig. 

a1420 Hocci eve De Reg. Prine. 4542 Opne hem [bags]: 
hir knyttynge alto sore annoyeth, 1430 Life St. Kath. 
(1824 42 Pe lawfull knyttyng of matriniony. 1550 Mace 
Image Both Ch. (1560) A iij, The very complete summe and 
whole knyttyng up. 1617 Be. Hare Ouo badis? § 4 Wks. 
(3628) 691 Blossoines..nipped..with an Aprill frost when 
they should come to the knitting. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
iit § 4 131 The knitting of Christian nations together into 
a vast commonwealth, £ 

+b. concr, Atie, fastening, knot (/s/. and fig.). Oés. 

13. Sir Beues (MSS. S. and N.) 149 3220 On hur gurdul 
she made a knyttyng riding {other A/SS. knotte riding], 
Aboute his necke 3he hit prew Him to honge hard and fast. 
3495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. KR. xvit clxxiv. (W. de W.) 
Viv h/1 Bendes and knyttynges [Bod/ey 3/S. knyttels] made 
to bynde vp vynes. @a1§48 lati Chron., Hen. 1/11, 96 

3etwene the knittynges Flowers of Gulde. 1610 BarrovcH 
Meth. Physick 1. xxv. 1639) 43 Apply it to tle Hanches, 
and to the.. Kuittings of the joynts ; ; 

2. spec. The formation of a fabric by looping 
(see quot. 1883). b. concr. Work so done or made, 
knitted work. 

1711 Apptson Sfect. No. 108 » 3 A Pair of Garters of his 
own knitting, 1880 Miss Brappox Just as / am vii, Aunt 
Dora was occupied with her knitting. 1882 Cautrewp & 
Sawarp Dict, Needlework s.v., The art of Knitting was 
unknown in England until the sixteenth century. 1883 
Chambers’ Encycl.V. 810 Knitting consists in using a single 
thread, and with it forming a continual serie> of loops across 
the whole fabric; the next row [of loops] passes through 
these ; and they in their turn receive another set, until the 
whole is completed. 1892 Mrs. ALEXANDER For his Sake L 
220 Please hring me my knitting. ' 

3. attrib. and Comb., as knitting-cotton (cotton 
thread for knitting), Aztling-machine, -mill, -silk, 
-vork; knitting-ease, (a) =Anilting-sheath; (6) a 
case for keeping knitting-needles in; +knitting- 
cup, a cup of wine handed round at a marriage 
feast; knitting-pin, tknitting-prick, knitting- 
wire = KNITTING-NEEDLE; knitting-sheath, a 
cylindrical sheath for holding a knitting-needle 
steady in the act of knitting; knitting-stick, an 
elongated form of the knitting-sheath. Also KyiT- 


TING-NEEDLE. 

1851 /M/ustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 786 Complete fancy *knit- 
ting-basket. /éid. 785 *Knitting cases. 1888 E. EccLesTon 
Graysons xxx. 332 She paused to take the end of one needle 
out of the quill of her knitting-case, 1851 //(ustr. Catal 
Gt. Exhib. 1106 *Knitting and sewing cotton yarn. 1632 
B. Jonson Magn. Lady w. ii, Doe, doe, and mind The 
Parsons pint ,. A *knitting Cup there must he, 1858 
*Knitting-machine [see Knttrep}, 1875 Knicut Dict. 
Mech, 1236/2 Vhe Pickford knitting-machine .. is a speci- 
men of the circular system. 1898 Fotk-/ore Sept. 219 
The old *knitting-parties which once formed centres of 
social life in winter evenings. 1870 Miss Bripcman 
R. Lynne 1. xi 178 The..click of the *knitting-pins ceased. 
1597 Mills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees 1860) 283, ij lbs. and a half 
of *knitting prickes 2s. 1, 1755 SMOLLETT Quiz. (1803) IV. 
82 In making *knitting-sheaths and plain-work. 1852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xix. 187 Miss Ophelia.. pulled out 
her *knitting-work, and sat there, grim with indignation. 

Knitting (nitin). f4/. a. [f. as prec. +-1Ne?.] 
That knits, in various senses: see the verb. 


| 


KNOB. 


1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love Prol.(Skeat) |. 3 The delicious- 
nesse of iestes and of ryme, by queyrt knittinge colouies. 
1587 Gotvinc De Mornay x. (1617) 152 The knitting parts, 
that is to wit, the bones, the skin, the sinewes and such Ike. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gabethoucr's Bk. Physuke 342/2 Knitting 
and congealinge Playsters. 1815 bykos Parisina x, With 
downcast eyes and knitting brow. 1837 If1. Martineau 
So. Amer. WI. 88 Four hitting young ladies and their 
knitting mother. 

Knitting-needle. A long straight blunt 
‘needle’ or slender rod used, two or moe at 
a time, in knitting; either of steel for fine work, 
or of wood, ivory, ctc., with a knob at one end, for 
larger work. 

These are sometimes distinguished as ka.-need/es and kn.- 
fius. 1n Scotland steel £n.-needles are called wires. 

1598 Frorio, Agucchiare, to knit with knitting needles. 
t7iz AxsutHnot John Bud/ iu. ii. She would prick him with 
her knitting needle. 1889‘ J. S. Winter’ Mrs. Bob 1851) 48 
She plied her knitting-needles. 

EKnittle ntl. Also 7 knettel, 7-8 -le, (8 
nittle, g nettle. [A derivative of Knit v.: see 
-LF, -ELI, OL. cnyttels is found once as a gloss 
to I. nervus.] 

+1. A string or cord for tying or fastening. 
Obs. in gen, sense. 

1398 Jrevisa Sarth. De P. R.xvit xcvii.!Tollem. MS.), 
Pred to sewynze, ropes to bindynge, and strenges to schet. 
ynze, knittels to knittynge [Ligamuna ad connectenaum), 
fbrd, xvit. clxav. (Bodl. MS.), Of persche beb nedefulle 
hondes and knyttels [ed. 1445 knyttynges] made to binde up 
Vines. 

2. spec. a. Naut. A small line inade of yarn, 
used on board ship. Also attrib. 

1627 Cart. SmitH Sramans Gram, v.25 Knettels are two 
rope yarnes twisted together, and a knot at each end, where- 
unto to sease a blocke, a rope, or the like. 1762 FALOONER 
Shipswr. u. 194 The reef enwrapp'd, th’ inserted nittles [ed. 
176) inserting knittles] ty'd. ¢ 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech, 30 Cut a nettle atcue two feet long. 1867 Smyt# 
Satlor's Word-bk., Kuittle, see Nettle. Ibid., Nettles. small 
line used for scizings, and for hammock-clues. 1885 J. 
KR scimas Skuppers 4 Shelibacks sis Ifany hammock looked 
Lagy or if the ‘ knittles were not hauled taut. 

b. (See quots.) 

1847-78 HWacuweci., Anitt/e,a stiing fastened tothe mouth 
of asack tolieit with, Sussex. 1875 in Partsn Sussex 
Gloss, 1875 Knicur Dict. Aleck. 1239/1 Anittle..2. adraw- 
sting ofa bag 1882 in /s/e of Wight Gloss. 

Knitty, variant of Nitty. 

Knitwork (nitwvik). 
Kuttted work ; knitting. 

1628 Hl orld encomp. by Sir F. Drake 74 His attire vpon 
his head was a cawle of Knitworke. 1661 Morcan SpA. 
Gentry t viii. 105 Garments of Knit-work. 1862 Lytron 
Str. Story 1.202 Resuming her knitwork while I read. 

Knive ‘noiv).v. [f. Knire sé., on analogy of 
wife, wive; strife, strive, ctc.) = KNIFE v. 

1850 F. Watrote Fhe Ansayrit 11. 8 A brute who in cold 
blood knived and tortured them with his own hand. 1883 
E, F. Ksicut Crise Falcon’ (1887) 53 These race-meet- 
ings, ..he said, end as a rule in considerable kniving. 

Knived (naivd),a. [f. KNIFE sd. +-ED*.) Armed 
with a knife or knives. 

1893 iestont. Gaz. 7 Oct. 2:1 The whole gang of us, belted 
and knived, bronzed to the elbows. 

Kno, obs. form of Know vw. 

Knob (ngb), s?. Forms: a. 4-6 knobbe, (7 
knobb,knobe,,6-knob. 8. 5-7 nobbe,7-9 nob. 
[ME.,=MLG. and mod.G. &£nodbe knot, knob, bnd, 
ete., Flem. Axoble(7e lump (of bread, etc.): cf. 
Knop, Nos, Knus, Nes.) 

1. A small ronnded lump or mass, esp. at the 
extremity or on the surface of something, as on 
a stick, a branch or trunk of a tree, a plate of 
glass see BuLL’s-EYE 1_, the antenna of an insect, 
the pistil of a flower, etc.; a ronnded protuberance, 
boss, stud; the handle of a door or drawer, the 


hinder end of a gun (see CASCABEL). 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xyu. clxi. (MS. Bodl.) 
If. 230b/2 Hurden, .. is clensing of offal of hempe oper of 
flaxe .. berof is brede sponne p' is fulle grete: vneuen and 
ful of nobbes. ¢ 1440 Prom. Pav. 280/1 Knobbe, or knotte yn 
atre,verte.x. 1557-8 PHAER “Eneid vi. Ujh, Another caught 
a clubbe, with heany knobbes. 16131 Corvat Cradities 15 
Ile had a long staffe in his hand witha nobhe in the middle, 
according to the fashion of those Pilgrims staffes. 1774 
Foote Cozeners ut. Wks. 1799 II. 190 ‘That. .is a watch: if 
you touch the nob that juts out, it strikes .. like a clock. 
1776-96 WitneRinGc Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 1. 184 Pistfil]... 
Style thread-shaped... Summit a knob. 833 J. Hottann 
Vaniwf. Aletal 11. 278 The bolt is moved by ..a fixed 
knob or handle, as in the contmon door catch. 1842-76 
Gwurt Archit. (ed. 7) § 18724, The great advantage of sheet 
glass is that of. avoiding the waste arising from..the knob 
or bull’s eye in the centre. 1894 R. Bripces Feast Bacchus 
v. 1574 A little knob of a nose. ’ 

b. A rounded protuberance or swelling on the 
skin or on a bodily organ; a bump, hump, wart, 
pimple, pustnle, etc. Ods. or merged in 1. F 

1386 Cuaccer /ro/. 633 The knobbes sittynge on his 
chekes. 1490 Prom. Parv. 280/1 (MS. K) Knobbe of a 
mannys hande, or in another part of him [a 1485 A/S. 
S. knoble ; 1499 ed. Pynsou knolle], callus. 1530 PaLscr. 
326/2 Kymell or knobbe in the necke or otherwhere, g/and7e. 
1599 Suaxs. Hen. V,111.vi. 108 His face is all bubukles and 
whelkes, and knobs, and flames a fire. 3747 WESLEY P77, 
Physic \1762) 39 It also dissolves any Knob or swelling in 
any part. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4 11.517 The 
dark-coloured or hepatised knohs. 


[E Rinna] 


KNOB. 


¢. The bud or rudiment of a horn; in quot. fig. 

1664 Butter Hud. 11. i. 658 Those knobs that grow Much 
harder on the marry’d brow. 

d. Arch. A rounded prominence or boss of carved 
work, esp. at the end of a raised moulding or at 
the intersection of ribs. 

1730 W. Warren Collectanea in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge (1886) 1. 230 The Cieling being Timber-work, Pannels 
and Knobs. 1850 Weate Dict. Terms, Knot or Knob, a 
boss ; a round bunch of leaves or flowers, or other ornament 
of a similar kind. 

2. A prominent isolated rounded mound or hill; 
a knoll; a hill in general; esp. in U.S. 

1650 T. B. Worcester's Apoph. 30 The ground..is said to 
rise up,in a round Knob; whereupon St. David pitched his 
Crosse. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 338 The surface of the 
land ..is..uneven, occasioned hy natural mounds or rocky 
knobs. 1812 Bueackenripce Vrews Louisiana (1814) 108 
Those dividing ridges of streams, which in Kentucky, are 
called knobs. 1863 E. Hitcucock Remix. Antherst Coll. 
24 Hilliard’s Knob, the highest point of the Holyoke range, 
1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng, Lakes (1879) 81 The rocky knob 
called Whitemoss Howe. 

3. A small lump (of sugar, coal, etc.). Also 
Kyus, Nus. 

1676 Wor.ince Cyder (1691) 150 Bottling it with a knob 
of sugar. 1768-74 Tucker L¢. Wad. (1834) I. 70 Is your tea 
bitter? You may sweeten it by putting in a knob of sugar, 
1801 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Zp. to Ct. Rumford Wks. 1812 
V. 144 Ruminage the dark Coal-hole of his brain But not 
one Knob is in it. 1865 Gad, Words Feb. 125/1 ‘hese 
children .. when they are ‘very good’, and work bard,.. 
sometimes get a ‘knob o’ suck ’..on Saturday. 

4. slang. The head. Usually Nos, q. v. 

1725 New Cant. Dict., Knob, the Head or Skull. 1888 
M. Rosertson Lombard St. Myst. xvi, It were s'posed 
the guilty deed were one too much for ‘is knob. 1899 R. 
Wauiteine No. 5 John Street xxvii, They invariably...‘ ketch 
it in the knob‘ in the form of bilious headache. 

5. A small collection of widgeons, dunbirds, 


tcals, or the like. 

1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit. Sports1. 1. ix. § 1 A ‘knob' isa 
still smaller number [than 30] of the above birds [wildfow]]. 

6. = KnopstTick 2. 

1838 Aux. Reg. 204/1 note, The chastisement of ‘knobs’, the 
assassination of oppressive and tyrannical masters. 

+7. Phr. Zo make no knobs: to make no 
difficulty, not to hesitate. (Cf. ‘to make no bones’.) 

1677 Carv Chrono. 1. ii, 111. xvi. 259 Instead of 6 Centuries 
defalked by the Jews, they make no Knobs in cutting off g of 
them together. 

8. attrib, and Comé., as Anob-end, tail; hnob- 
billed, -like, -nosed adjs.; knob-fly, a kind of 
fly used in angling; knob-hole, a hole for the 
insertion of a knob; knob-lock, a lock which is 
opencd witha knob. Also KNOBSTICK, -WEED, etc. 

1878 GouLp Sirds N. Guinea V. pl. 50*Knob-billed Fruit- 
Pigeon. 1894‘ J.S. Winter’ Red Coats 65 He came toa 
door on which he rapped with the *knob-end of his stick. 
1829 Glover's Hist. Derby 1. 177 ‘The following .. are well 
known to the expert angler; viz. barm fly, black fly,..*knob 
fly. 1851 ///ustr. Catal, Gt. Exhib. 1458 The *knob holes 
of tbe curtains form, in stitching, the grape leaf. 1861 
Bentiey Jfan. Bot. 5x In touching a nettle lightly, the 
*knob-like head is broken off, and the sharp point of the 
sting enters the skin. 1813 Examiner 10 May 294/2 J. 
Charlesworth,..*knob-lock-maker. 1887 Ruskin Preterita 
Il. ix. 331 A .. snub- or rather *knob-nosed .. simpleton. 
1836 T. Hook G. Gurney 1. 212 An old buck-rabbit with 
a 


nob tail. 
Knob (npb), v. [f. prec. sb.] 


1. “rans. To furnish with a knob or knobs; to 


form knobs upon. 

1879 Sfon's Encycl, Indust. Arts\. 701 A thin sheet of 
copper, whose surface has been ‘knobbed’, or raised into 
rows of oval knobs, by the application of a blind punch. 

2. zutr. To form a knob or knobs, to bunch; to 


bulge ozd. 

1566 [see Knonsinc below]. 1631 Markuam Hay to 
Wealth, To make Hasty Pudding..when it boils put in 
a spoonful of Flower, but not let it knob. 1876 BrackmorE 
Cripps xxiv, Vapering straight asa fishing-rod, and knobbing 
out on either side with scarcely controllable bulges. 

3. trans. Yo free from knobs, to rough-dress 
(stone in the quarry). 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

4. trans. To hit. slang. ; 

1818 Sporting Mag. 11. 211 He knobbed his adversary 
well. 

Hence Kno'bbing ///. a. ; 

1566 Drant Horace 1. ix. (1567) N ij b, Stitcbe, or coughe, 
or knobbing gowt. 

Knobbed (ngbd, -éd), z. Also g nobbed. ff. 
Kos sd, or v. + -ED.) Furnished with or having 


a knob or knobs; formed into or ending in a knob. 
1440 l’romp, Parv. 280/1 Knobbyd, as hondys or other 
lymmys, cadloszs. Knobbyd, or knottyd as trees, vertigz- 
nosns, verticosus. 1563 SACKVILLE In ATirr, Mag., Induct, 
xxxix, His knuckles knobd. 1673 Grew Axat. Roots i. §6 
Round [roots] are Tuberous, or Simply Knobbed, as Rape- 
Crowfoot. 1776-96 Witnerinc &7it, Plants (ed. 3) I. 230 
Pist{il]...Summit knobbed. 1794 G. Apams Nat. & Exp. 
Philos. VW. x\ix. 333 Experiments on the preferable utility 
of pointed or knobbed conductors, for preserving buildings 
from lightning. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 583 The workman 
{glass-blower] having. .taken possession of the globe by its 
bottom or knobbed [ed. 1875 11.657 knobbled] pole attached 
to his punty rod. 1850 H. Mitter Footpr. Creat. x. (1874) 
188 The knobbed surface of the tbong. . 
Knobber (ng‘ba1). Venery. ?O0bs. [f. Know 
sb, 1c + -ER1,] A male deer in its second year: 


cf. KNOBBLER I; a brocket. 


737 


a1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, A Knobber, the second 


[year]. 1891 C. Wist Rockingham Cast. & Watsons 1 52 
The Hart of the second year was a ‘ Knobber *, 

Knobbiness (ng'binés). [f. Knoppy a. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being knobby. 

1611 Cotcr., Nodusité, knottinesse, knobbinesse. 175g in 
Jounson. 1885 Harper's Mag. Mar. 614/1 The knobbiness 
of her spine. 1893 W. H. Hupson Patagonia v.61 The 
surface carved to almost symmetrical knobbiness. 

Knobble (ngb’l), sé. [dim. of Knox sé. = 
Du. and LG. &xzobsel knob, knot: cf. G. Arobe/ 
(Andbel, kniibel) knuckle, knot.) A small knob. 

@1485 [see Kno sé. 1b quot. 1490]. 1577 Lance. Wills 
(1857) II. 92 One standeinge cup -. wth... roses upon the 
knobble off the cover. 1849 ALB. Smitu Pottleton Leg. 
(repr.) 46, I always endeavour to act right by gentlemen's 
coals, and wouldn't rob them of a knobble. 

Hence Kno-bbled a., knobbed. 

1875 {see KNoBbED, quot. 1839). 

Kno‘bble, w. dad. and techn. [f. Knox sd.] 

a. To knock, etc. ; spec. = Knap v.12, KNos v. 
3-_ b. Avetallursy. To shingle; also NoBBLE, q.v. 

1842-76 Gwitr Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss., Anobbling, knocking 
off the rough protuberances of hard rock stone at the quarry. 
1863-9 Dict. Archit., Knobbling, the term used near London 
and in the west of England for .. reducing a mass of stone 
in the quarry to a somewhat square block. .. In flint work 
it is called ‘knapping’. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Knobble,v. to 
strike witb a club. 1879 Miss Jackson Shrofsh, Wora-bh., 

.20bble,to hammer; to knock, but not forcibly. 1881 Ray- 
MOND Mining Gloss., Knobbling-fire,a bloomary for refining 
cast-iron, 

Knobbler (ng'bla:). [f. Knopsie sé. + -rr 1.) 

lL. = Knopeer, 

1686 Brome Gent. Recreat. . 75 The Hart is called the 
first year a Calf,..the second yeara Knobler. a 1832 Scott 
(Webster 1864), He bas halkooed the hounds upon a velvet- 
headed knobbler. ’ 

2. Metallurgy. A shingler; also NoBBLER, q. v. 


Knobbly (ngbli), 2 Also nobbly.  [f. 
KNopsiE sé. + -¥1,] Full of or covered with 
knobbles ; of the nature of a knobble; knobby. 

1859 Sata Gaslight & D. xxv. 284 To clink his boot-heels 
upon the nobbly stones. 1862 ‘T'yNDALL A/ountaincer, xii. 08 
The snow was steep but knobbly. 1894 Iota }’e/ow Aster 
I. xv. 184 He..returned shortly with a big knobbly parcel in 
one hand. 

Knobby (ng‘bi),@. Also 6-7 knobbie, 9 nobby. 
[f. Knos 56. + -y 1] 

1. Full of, abounding in, bearing, or covered with 
knobs or protuberances ; knotty. 

1543, Traneron Vigo’s Chirurg. 166 Ovide sayth.. no 
medicine can heale the knobbie gout. 1607 Hieron IVs. 
I, 235 A crooked and knobby tree must first be bewed and 
squared. 1647 H. More Song of Soul ut. App. xxxiii, 
Humours did arrive His knobby head, and a fair pair of 
horns contrive. @ 1722 Liste Husé. (1752) 140 The smooth 
loose land should be first rolled, and the rough knobhy land 
be deferred. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxxiii, His face 
was almost as hard and knobby as his stick. 

Jig. 1640 Howe tt Dodona's Gr. (1645) 124 Tbe Informers 
continued in a knobby kind of obstinacy. 

2. Of the nature of a knob, knob-shaped. 

1764 GRAINGER Sugar Cane iv. 274 When no more Round 
knobby spots deform, but the disease Seems at a pause. 
1848 Dickens Domébey x. (C. D. ed.) 82 The captain .. brought 
out his wide suit of blue..and his knobby nose in full relief, 


Knobkerrie (ng'bke:ri). Also -keerie,-kerry. 
[f. Knog sé. + Kerrig, after Cape Du. fxopkirie, 
-kiert.} A short thick stick with a knobbed head, 
used as a weapon or missile by South African 
tribes. Also extended to similar weapons used by 
other tribes, e. g. in Polynesia and Australia. 

1849 E, E, Napier Excurs. S. Afr. 11.82 The ‘knob keerie’ 


..burled with unerring aim, brings the smaller animals to | 


the ground. 1850 R. G. Cumminc Hunter's Life S. Afr. 
(ed. 2) I. 231 Their [the Bechuana’s] arnis.. consist of a 
shield, a bundle of assagais, a battle-axe, and a knobkerry. 
1879 Athenzum 6 Dec. 731 Two aboriginal Australian 
skulls with occipital thickening, supposed to be induced by 
the blows of the native knobkerries. 1899 Howartu Shield 
& Assegai 93 The Kaffirs were armed with assegais and 
knobkerries. 

Enobstick (ng'b,stik). 

1. A stick, cane, or club, having a rounded knob 
for its head ; a knobbed stick. 

1824 [see b]. 1867 Criz. Chronol. York Castle 190 Beat- 
ing him over the head with knobsticks, 1887 JEssopp 
A rcady vii. 192 With the knob sticks of the mob. 

b. Such a stick used asa weapon; a knobkerrie. 

1824 BurcuEtt 7rav. S. A/r. I. 354 A keeri..(a short 
knobstick) in his hand. 1859 Burton Centr. A/r. in Frad, 
Geog. Soc. XXX. 266 Terrifying the eneiny with maniacal 
gestures, while stones and knobsticks fly through the air, 
1894 B. Mitrorp Curse Clement Waynflete vii. 241 The 
warrior’s heavy knobstick, hurled with deadly precision. 

A name given, by workmen, to one who 
during a strike or lock-out continues to work on 
the master’s terms; a black-leg. (See also quot. 


1892.) Also attrzb. 

1826 Examiner 663/2 Skirmishes.. between the turn-outs 
and those whom they call ‘knobsticks’. 1826 Amz. Keg. 
151/2 One man, a weaver, was accused of heing ‘a knobstick 
spinner’, 1848 Mrs. Gasket. J/ary Barton xvi, Taken 
up last week for throwing vitriol in a knob-stick’s face. 1892 
Labour Commission Gloss., A kuobstick is one who takes 
the work of an operative on strike, or refuses to go out on 
strike along with his fellow-workmen. ..Workmen..who are 
not members of a trade union are frequently called knob- 
sticks by the unionist workmen. The term is also applied 


KNOCK. 


to men who work at a trade to which they served no 
apprenticeship. 

- A master who employs men on terms not 
recognized by a trade-union. 

1851-61 Mayuew Lond. Labour III. 220 (Hoppe), I next 
went to work at a under-priced hatter's, termed a 'knob- 
Stick’s’, 

Knobweed (ng"b\wid). [f. Knopsd. + WEEDSé.] 

&. = KNaPWEED; also applied to other British 
species of Centaurea. b. Name for Collinsonia 
canadensis, a N, American labiate plant. 

1785 Martyn Xousseau’s Bot. xxvi. (1794) 401 Common or 
Black Knapweed, perhaps more properly Knobweed, 1879 
Britren & Hottrann Plant-2., Knobweed (in allusion to 
the hard, round flower-heads), Centaurea nigra, C. Cyanus, 
and C. Scabiosa. 1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Knobweed, the 
Collinsonia canadensis. 


Knobwood (ngbwud). A local name of the 
Wild Cardamom of S, Africa, Nanthoxylon capense, 
the hard close-grained wood of which is used for 
implements. 

1887 in Kew Bulletin Sept. 11. 
Kaffraria 27. 

Knoccle, obs, form of KNUCKLE. 

Knock (ngk), v. Forms: 1 enucian, enocian, 2 
enokien, 4 cnoke, 4-5 knoke, knokke, 4-6 
knok, 4-7 knocke, 4, 6- knock. [Late OE. 
cnocian, beside usual WS. cnzcian; cf. ON. 
knoka; prob. of echoic origin. The relations 
between the z and o forms are obscure. ] 

I. 1. izér+ To strike with a sounding blow, as 
with the fist or something hard; esf. to rap upona 
door or gate in order to call attention or gain 


adinittance (const. af, + 07, + 2fo2). 

¢1000 /ELrric Hom, II. 382 He..cnucode xt Szre dura. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vii. 7 Cnuciad and eow bib ontyned. 
— Luke xii. 36 Ponne he cyind andcnucad. 10.. in Assmann 
Angels. [1omil. (Kassel) 1889 Heo ., faestlice on beere cytan 
duru cnocode. ¢1160 Hatton Gosp. Matt. vii. 7 Cnokied 
and eow beod untynd. — Luke xii. 36 Panne he cymd and 
cnoked, ¢ 1320 Or/co 363 Orpheo knocked at the gate. Elon 
E. E. Addit. P, B. 726 Quen such per cnoken on be bylde, 
Tyt schal hem men pe gate vnpynne. 1382 Wycuir Afatt. 
vii. 7 Knocke 3e, and it shal be opnyd to jou. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Afiller's 7. 246 Clepe at his dore, or knokke 
with a stoon. ¢ 1425 Wyntoun Cron, vin. xxxv. 72 Pare 
knokide he Wyth-owte pe Dure. 1596 Suaxs. 7a. Shr. 
v. i. 16 What's he that knockes as he would beat downe 
the gate? 1608 Armin Nest Winn. (1842) 13 They knockt 
to the dresser, and the dinner went up. 1703 Moxon J/ech. 
Exerc. 195 To knock upon the back of the Cleaving Knife, 
1828 Scott /, AL Perth xix, She stood before her lover's 
door and knocked for admittance, 1891 E. Peacock WV. 
Brendon \. 115 He knocked at the door. 

Jig. _€1374 CHAUCER Compl. Alars 84 With torch in bonde 
of whiche the stremes briz3t On venus Chaumbre knokkide 
ful ly3t. 1563 WinzeTt four Scoir Thre Quest. To Radr., 
Wks. 1888 I. 61 Sa grete is the guidnes of God to knok at 
the breist of man, 1610 Suaks. 772A. 1. ii. 8 The cry did 
knocke Against my very heart. 1858 Hawtuorne /y. & /¢. 
Fides II. 2 A sense of his agony.. came knocking at my 
eart. 

b. Without reference to the sound produced: 
To give a hard blow, to beat; to give blows; 
+ elept. To strike upon the breast (o0és.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29092 Knock on brest wit hand. 13.. 
Gaw., & Gr. Kut. 414 Ta now by grymme tole to pe, & let 
see how pou cnokez. 1562 in Strype Aun. Ref (18241 1. 1. 
xxix. 503 Divers communicants. .superstitiously both kneel 
and knock. 1583 BaBincTon Commandm. ii. (1590) 87 ‘T'o 
fal! downe before a stocke and a stone, and to doo it reuerence, 
capping, kneeling, knocking, ..and such like. 

c. érans. with indefinite obj. 77, To give knocks ; 


also, with cognate obj. 

1613 Suaks. //ex. VI//, 1. iv. 108 Let the Musicke knocke 
it. 1682 N. O. Botleau's Lutrin nu. 183 He resolv'd at a 
Dead pinch to knock it. 1840 Dickens Of2 C. Shop xxxv, 
We have knocked double-knocks at the street-door. 1865 
J. H. Newman Gerontins § 1 A visitant Is knocking his 
dire summons at my door. 

2. trans. To give a hard blow or blows to; to 
hit, strike, beat, hammer; +to beat into small 
pieces, pound (o0és.). Also with extension express- 
ing result, as to knock to (or 272) pieces, ete. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 142 Zenim ponne pa leaf, cnuca on 
anum mortere. /ézd. 168 zenim pa wyrte zecnucude 
(7S. B.zecnocode]. /bid. 382 Cnucize ealle da wyrta, ¢1075 
indicia Monastertalia in Techmer's Zettschrift \V. 125 
Ponne wege pu pine fyst, swilce buewyrta cnocian wille. 1377 
Lanct. 2. 2. B. v. 397 He bygan benxedictte with a bolke, 
and his brest knocked. 1398 Trevisa arth. De P. R. 
xvu, xevii. (Tollem, MS.), It [flax] is.. knokked and bete, 
breyed and carfled. c1400 Destr. Troy 2601 Kylle of hor 
knightes, knocke hom to dethe. 4 1400-50 Alerander 639 
Him wald he kenely on pe croune knok with his tablis. 
@31548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI/I 172b, Some knocked 
other on the elbow, and said softly he lieth. 1599 Suaxs. 
Hen, V, i. i. 58, I haue an humor to knocke you indif- 
ferently well, 1602 — //am. 11. 1. 81 His knees knocking 
each other, 1698 Frvrr Acc. £. [India & P. 37 The Bar 
knocking in pieces all that are inflexible. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 424 [He] runs to open the door when 
it is knocked. : 

+b. fg. To strike with astonishment, alarm, or 
confusion; to confound; to ‘ floor’. Obs. collog. 

171§ S. SEwatt Diary 1 Feb. (1882) III. 37 Mr. Wintbrop 
was so knockt that he said it could not be done. ; 

ce. To ‘strike’ forcibly, make a strony impression 
on; to move to admiration, ‘fetch’. s/ang. 

1883 Referee 6 May 3/3 (Farmer) ‘It's Never too Late to 


1894 Sim Flora of 


KNOCK, 


Mend’, with J. H. Clynds as Tom Robinson, is knocking 
fem atthe Pavilion. 1885 J. K. Jerome On the Stage 97 
There is nothing knocks a country audience like a hornpipe. 

1892 Cnevacirk Song, Knocked ‘em in the Old Kent Road. 

3. To knock on (tin) the head (also rarely as 
head): a. lit.; esp. to stun or kill by a blow on 
the head; often /oose/y, to kill in any summary 
way, dispatch, put to death. 

¢ 1537 Fhersites in Hazl Pods/cy 1. 427, 1 care not if the 
old witch were dead: It were au almsdeed to knock her in the 
head. 1641 J. Jackson Jrue vang. Tou.i17 5. jimes was 
knockt in the head like an Oxe, or Cale, after Jie had been 
thrown down froma Pinacte of the Vemple. 1711 Appisos 
Spect. No. 99h 5 Vhe Knight goes off, . se ks all Opportuni. 
ties of being knock’d onthe Head, 1737 Reacken Fayricry 
Juipr. (1756) 1. 316, | had better knuck the Horse o' th’ 
Head, and dispatch him at once, 1840 Baruam /ucol. Ley., 
Grey lolphin. To lie snoring there when your brethren are 
being knocked at head. 

vb. fg. ‘Yo put an end to, bring to nothing. 

1579 W. Fucker /eshius’ Lard. 327 Voknocke his..mallice 
in the head. 1584 R. Scot Drscon. Witcher. vin. iii. (1826) 
129 Witchcraft, ..is knocked on the head. 1677 Yarranton 
Eng. Improv, 63 Endeavour to knock all on the head, 
urging that it will he of great prejudice 10 the King. 1724 
De For Mem. Cavalier (1840) 166 One unlucky action 
knocked it all on the head. 1852 Mus. Carivie Lett, 11, 
158 We were to lave gone to Germany, but that is all 
knocked on the head. 

4. trans. To drive or bring (a thing) violently 
against something else; to strike against or upon 
something else; to bring into collision. 

a1340 Hamroie /*salfer cxxxvi. 12 Blisful he pat shal 
holde, and knok his smale | furuulos snos}til pe stune. 1599 
Suaks. //en, Vy av. i. 54 Te knock his Leehke about his 
Pate. 1693 Fever dice. E. Jnctay 7111 Luffola’s.. knock 
Forcheads with a Force adequate to such great Engines. 

b. + Tokneck heads wrth: vo congregate thickly 
or associate closely with .0ds.). Zo knock one's 
head against: to strike with one's head ; fig. to heat 
oneself by coming into collision with resisting facts 
or conditions ; 70 Anock hea:l = to Kotow, 

1530 Patscr. 599/2, I knocked iny heed agaynst the poste. 
1615 CHAPMAN Odyss, Ep. Ded., Our patrician loves, That 
knock heads with the herd. 1662 Srituincre. Orig. Sacr, 
in. i. § 17 In danger of knocking their heads against the 
Stars. 1824 Byron Jaan xv. sci, | always knock my head 
against some angle About the present, past, or future state. 
3837 Dickens Pickw. xxxiii, | hear him a-knockin his head 
again the lath and plaster now. 1876 Grant //ist. Judia 
I. xcii, 497 1 The ambassador who refused to‘ knock-head ‘ 
fod) An angular nian—always knocking his head agamst 
stone walls. 

5. intr. To come into violent collision with 
something ; to strike, collide, bump, clash. 

1530 Patscr. 5959/2, I knocke, or hyt agaynst a thing. 
1633 J. James Moy. 18 Our Ship heating and knocking .. 
fearefully. 1724 Dextrey Seri. (V), Yhe atoms .. must 
needs knock and interfere. 188: Standard 19 Dec. 6 3 
Olive Branch has been assisted into Harwich very leaky, 
having knocked over the Knock Sand. 

b. Of mechanism: ‘fo rattle on account of parts 
being loose and striking each other. 

3869 Eng. Mech. 19 Mar. 579/3 There was less ‘knocking’ 
where alittle play. .-had..begun, 1896 R. Kiriine Seven Seas 
32 They [engines] knock a wee ~ the cross.cad-gibs are loose. 

te. Zo knock under board, under (the table: 
to succumb in a drinking-bout ; to give in, subinit, 
yield; = knock under (13°. Obs. 

1691-2 Gent. Frnt. Mar. 10 He that flinches his Glass, 
and to Drink is not able, Let him quarrel no nore, but knock 
under the Table. ig Souta Ser. (1724) VI. 17 For the 
Government to knock under-board to the Faction. 1700 
Ascttt Arguient 105, 1..knock under table That Satan 
hath beguiled me to play the Fool with my self. 1703 Level- 
tersin Harl, Misc. ede Park) V. 447 We will not knock 
under-board to the men. 

a. with adv. or advb. phr.: To stir or move 
energetically, clumsily, and noisily, or in random 
fashion, about a place. (See also Anock about, 7b). 
colloy. 

a@1825 Forsy Moc. E. Anclia, Knock, to stir or to work 
briskly. Ex. * He came knocking along the road in a great 
hurry’. 1839 W, E. Forsrer 20 Dec. in I. W. Reid Life 
v. 11888) 134 A true hearty old Navy Captain, ..who has 
knocked about Africa half his life. 1884 J/arcus Clarke 
Memor, Vol. 88, 1 thought it advisable to ‘knock round * in 
search of him. 1886 G. AtteN Jaimie's Sake ii, Knocking 
up and down all over..tbe country. 

6. trans, With extension: To drive by striking ; 
to force or send by means of a blow (away; flo, 
out of, off, etc. something, or fnfo or out of some 
state or condition). See also 7-14. Also fig. 

1610 SHAKS. Tem. in. ii. 69 Ile yeeld him thee asleepe, 
Where thou maist knockea naile into his head. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. v. 85 Knock the Fuse up to the head 
within one quarter of an Inch. 1929 Dk For Crusoe t. iv, 
I knocked pieces into the wall of the rock, to hang my 
guns..up. 1880 Trottorr Duke's Childr. x\vii. 272 He 
was completely ‘bowled over’,—‘knocked off his pins !” 

b. Phr. Yo knock the bottom out of: (fiz.) to 
render invalid, make of no effect, bring to nought. 


(Cf. It won't hold water’.) collog. 

1875 W. MeIuweaite Guide to Wigtownshire 93 This 
explanation knocks the bottom out ofa great many theories. 
1887 Lo. R. Cuurcuitr in 7ames (weekly ed.) 24 June 9/3 
We sball have knocked the bottom out of Home Rule. 

+e. To ‘knock down’ at an auction: see Sc. 

1623 Frercuer & Row ey Maid in Millv.t. Thy maiden- 
head Shall not be wortb a chequin, if it were Knock'd at an 
out-cry, 
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KNOCK. 


a. To rouse or summon (a person, esp. from } in very often: why do you visit so much out of college? 


sleep) by knocking at his door, (Usually with 
extension : see also knock up, 16 £.) collog. 
1706 Paynarp in Sir J. Floyer //ot & Cold Bath. 1. 344, 
I Lave been..sometimes knock'd out of Led, to Childe 
just dying. Adad. Ie asked to be knocked at seven o'clock. 
e. In various slang or colloq. phrases, as fo 
knock into a Cocke HAT, to knock Syors out of, 
to knock tuto the middle of next WEEK, ete. 
IT. In combination with adverbs, 
7. Knock about. a. /rans. To strike hither 
and thither by a succession of Llows; hence, to 


treat roughly and without 1espect. 

1876 Fercusson Jad, & Lust. Archit, 198 The building... 
has been so knocked about and altered. 1889 Coxstancr 
F. Wootson Jupiter Lights \. 4 Great waves began to 
toss her und knock her about. 

b, intr. ‘Yo move about, wander, or roam, in an 
irregular way; also to lead an irregular life. collog. 

1851 Mavinw Lond. Latour VW. &7 (Farmer) I've Leen 
knocking about on the streets 1855S uruery 7/. Coverdale 
i. 3 I've. no dog-cart to knock about in. 1900 J. Hutcuix- 
son Archives Surg. XJ 267 Vhe man admits that in youth 
he ‘knocked about a Jittle “. 

8. Knock down. a. “vans. To strike or fell to 
the ground with a blow or blows; fig. to over- 
come, vanquish, cause to succumb. 

¢ 31450 tr. De Jonitutione ui. xxarix. 110 Brynge to nou3t 
folkes, pat wol haue bateiles. Knocke hem doun in py 
mizt. 1593 Suaks 2 /fen. VJ, 1¥. si. 9 Knocke lim downe 
there. 1659 D. Peni /aipr. Set greg Cut down Hammoks, 
knock down wooden stanchions, 1787 Wotcott (P. Pindar? 
Ode upon Ode Wks. 1812 1. 442, 1 would rather be knocked 
down By weight of argument, than weight of Fist. 1893 
Forses-Mircnert Aewin. Gt. Mutiny 261 Mackie, who 
had been knocked down by the sun the day before and had 
died that afternoon. 

b, Yo drive a stake, etc.) into the ground by 
blows; to fasten (a rivet) by knocking the end flat. 

1657 AUSTEN Frnit Trees 1. 64 If the plants are in danger 
to be shaken by the winds, then knock down a stake close 
toevery one. 1869 Sin E. Renew SAiphurld. avii. 329 The 
various nodes of furming the rivet-point, or, in technical 
language, of ‘ knocking-down’ the sivet, 

c. ‘Yo dispose of ‘an article) to a bidder at an 
auction sale by a knock with a hammer or mallet. 

1760 C. Jounston CArysal (1822) II. 205 It was. huocked 
down to the last bidder. 1777 Surrwan Sch. Scand. ww. i, 
This shall be your hainmer, and now you may knock down 
my ancestors, 1884 //lasir. Lomt. News 20 Dec. 6031 
The first Aldine Horace, of 1501..was knocked down for 
fifleen guineas. 

d. To call upon, nominate (for some function, 
cte.); from the chairman at a dinner, etc., doing 
this with the knock of a hammer or mallet, co//og. 

1759 Gotnsm. Ess., Cluds Wks (Globe) 284/2 Vhe Grand 
.-had knocked down Mr. Spriggins for a song. 1789 G. 
Parker Tl artegated Char. Farmer), We was knocked down 
for the crap [gallows] the Jast sessions. 1842 S. Lovir 
Manly Andy v, Vhe call is with you, Ned,.. knock sone 
one down for a song. 

e. To summon (a person) downstairs by knock- 
ing at his door. (Cf. Anock up, 16 {.) rare. 

1881 Athenzum 3 Sept. 303/2 At an early hour.. the 
farmer's wife said to her son, ‘I homas, go and knock your 
father down *. 

f. To disconnect the parts of (a structure that is 
‘knocked together’: see 14) by blows; to take 
to pieces. (Lhe opposite of £zz0ck up, 16 d.) 

1776 (see Knockro]. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1239/2 A 
chair complete and box to hold a dozen knocked down. 

g. To lowereffectively inamount or degree. co/log. 

1867 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. Ser ar. WN. 1. §33 A very 
plenuful season has knocked down prices. 1895 Jises 27 
Apr. 12/2 When the picture leaves the exhibition, whether 
it would not be well to ‘knock down’, as tbey say, those 
somewhat too brilliant tones. 

h. Australian slang. To spend in drink or riot. 

1869 Marcus Crarke Peripat. Philos. (reprint) 80 (Morris) 
Knocked down thirteen notes, and went to bed as tight as 
a fly. 1884 Botprewoop Weld. Memories xiit 99 Vhey 
could earn money, and .. proceeded to ‘knock down" the 
same by means of .. alcoholic indulgence. 1884 JJarcus 
Clarke Memor, Vol. 135 At shearing time, when the ‘ hands * 
knocked down their cheques. 

i. U.S. slang. ‘To appropriate or embezzle 


(passengers’ fares), 

1882 MecCape .Vew }ork 158 The driver of a stage was 
furnished with a casb-box, .. he had frequent opportunities 
ef ‘knocking down’, or approprialing a modest sum to his 
own nse. 1888 Boston Fru/. 31 Oct. 2/4 The street car 
conductors... have been ‘knocking down’ from §100 to 
$200 a day, and several have been arrested. 1892 BALESTIER 
Average oman, He's knocking down-fares every day. 

j. zutr. ‘Yo deal a knock or blow downwards 
(e. g. on the floor, to arouse a person below). 

1724 R. Woprow Life Prof. Wodrew (1828) 166 He had 
given a groan, and the person in waiting knocked down. 
When IJ came up, 1 observed his lips quivering. : 

9, Knock in. a. (rans. To drive or force in 
by blows or as by blows. 

1669 Sturmy J/farincr's Mag.v 87 Put down a piece of 
Paste-board. and knock it in hard. 189: T. Harpy in 
Flarfer’s Alag. Apr. 704 They knocked in the victuals and 
drink till they could hold no more. \. 

b. zntr. (Univ. slang.) To knock so as to gain 
admission to college after the gate is closed. 

1825 C. M. Westmacotr Eng. Spy 1.155 Close the oak, 
Jem, and take care no one knocks in before [etc.]. 1829 
J. R. Best Pers. § Lit. Mem. 103 Mr. Langton, you knock 


1861 Hucuts Som Lrown at Of ali, ‘I here's twelve strik- 
ing, I must knock in. 

10. Knock off. a. fvans. To strike off by or 
as by a blow; also fig. To kuock off a person's 
head, to * beat’ or surpass him. 

1611 Sunaks. Cyd. vy. iv. 199 Knocke off his Manacles, 
1666 Povte Oriy. formes 4 Qualities, Wf a parcel of Matter 
be knockt off froin another. 1719 Yous Busiris w.i.i1757) 
35 ‘Till death shall knock them (chains] off 1862 Cornh, 
a/ag. June 655, | could knock his head off in Greek Iambics. 

b. ‘To cause to desist or leave off from work. 

1651 Gataker in Fuller's Abel Rediv., Ridley 1867) 1. 230 
Ile returned .. to his study, where he sat, unless suitors or 
some other affairs knocked him off. 1889 / tes (weekly ed.) 
13 Dec. 3/2 The men were knocked off earlier, 

ec. intr, Yo desist, leave off; to cease from 
one’s work or occupation; s/ang to die. 

1 G. Dasiec Vrinarch., Hen. Vecxlii, The Sun (who 
quafil French blood, to Harrie's healil) knuck’s of And can 
noe more. 1688 Rusvan //eavenly /eotman \1886) 139 If 
thou do not.. knock off from folloaing any farther. @ 1704 
fet. ia 7. Brown's Wks (1760) 1V. 183 Perverse people .. 
that would not knock off in any reasonable time, but liv’d 
loug, on purpose to spite their relations 1890 Crakk 
Resstcz. Ocean rag. 11. xxix. 110 We were forced to 
huock off through sheer fatigue. , 

d. /rans. To stop, discontinue. give up (work). 

1840 R.H. Dana Sef. Mast xxiii. 71 After we bad knocked 
off work and cleared up decks for the night. 31884 Crank 
Kussert Jack's Courtship xvii, | heard that you had 
knocked off the sea some years ago. 1885 R. Bucnanan 
Aatt. viii, He at once knocked off painting for the day. 

e. ‘Yo dispatch, dispose of, put out of hand, 


accomplish ; to complete or do hastily. co//og. 

2817 Peacock Melinconrt INI, 68 He had .. to dispose of 
-. a christening, a marriage, and a funeral; but he would 
knock them off as fast as he could. 1820 J. W. Croker Let, 
in Siniles Men, J. Murray (1891) I. axiti. 87, 1 am anxious 
to knock off this task whilst .. in is fresh in my recollection. 
1879 F. W. Ropinsosx Coward Conscience 1. xii, If you have 
any business. .with ine, the sooner we knock it off the better. 

f. ‘Yo strike off, deduct from an amount or suin. 

1858 Frul. RK. Agric. Soc. XIX. wt. 305 The saltpetre 
diminished the yield 5 bushels and the salt..also knocked 
off bushels, 1889 Jessore Coming of friars v. 244 The 
steward graciously knocked off seventy-five percent. 1892 
Six W. Geantnam in Law Jones XCIV. 63 2 Most of the 
plaintiff's hill was passed by tlhe Taxing Master, and only 
£63 knocked cff. 

ll. Knock on. fans. To drive on or forward 
by a blow (also fig.); spec. in Aughy Football: 
To propel (the ball) with hand or arm in the 


direction of the adversary’s goal; also absol, 

1642 Futcer /loly & Prof St.w. xxi. 353 loving Subjects 
.. being more kindly united to their Sovereigne then those 
which are onely knock’d on with fear and forcing. 1660 
Mitton Free Commu, Wks. (1852) 442 Shackles lock'd on 
by pretended Jaw of Subjection, more intolerable .. than 
those which are knock'd on by illegal Injury and Violence. 
1894 Daily News 7 >ept. 5/1 If a lull back ‘knocked on’ 
when a try was otherwise inevitable. 1900 Hest. Gaz. 
12 Dec. 7/3 Hind spoiled acbance of scoring by knocking-on 
a pass from Jonex 

12. Knock out. a. 
out by a blow. 

1sgr Suaxs. 1 //en. VJ, 1. i. 83 Many haue their giddy 
braynes knocki out. 1727 Gav Beggar's Op t. x. (1729) 14, 1 
shall knock your brains out if you have any. 1887 J. RR. 
Lady's Ranche Life Montana 1oz Knocking tbe ashes out 
of bis pipe. 

+b. To stop or drown the voice of (a speaker) 
by making a knocking noise. Obs. 

1574 in Peacock Obs. Stat. Camb. App. p. vi, If the Father 
shail upon his Chyldrens Aunswer replie and make an 
Argument, then the Ledel shall knocke hym out. 

ce. (See quots., and Knock-ovtT a. and sé.) 

1876 W. Green Life Cheap Fack 203 Vhe concern would 
.-be ‘knocked out’ at once, that is resold hy auction aniong 
themselves and the profit divided. 1896 Farmex S/ang, 
Kuock-cut, a man frequenting auction rooms and joining 
with others to buy at a nominal price. One of the gang is 
told off to buy forthe rest...At the end of the sale the guods 
are taken to a near hand public-house, where they are re- 
sold or knocked-out among the confederates. 

d. fig. To drive out of the contest; to vanquish, 
exhaust. Zo knock out of time (Pugilistic), to 
disable an opponent so that he is unable to respond 


to the call of ‘ Time’. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 16 Apr. 4/1 (Farmer) Foxhall .. was 
second favourite for some time, but he has now been knocked 
out to comparatively long odds. 1884 Sat. Kev. 16 Jan. 
3108/1 A man of weak physique.. knocked out of time by a 
more robust..adversary, 1888 Pall Ala// G. 20 Apr. 11/2 
The lighteweight champion ‘knocked out’ his two first 
opponents, 1890 W. A. Wattace Only a Sister ? 95 They 
call it. .“ knocked out of time’, when a fellow doesnt come 
to at once. 1894 Daily News 26 Feb. 5/1 Two years ago 
Aston Villa (football club] knocked out Sunderland. 1900 
Téid.21 Apt. 7/3 You bave to have your horses fit, otherwire 
you knock tbem out. 

e. Tomake roughly or hastily. (Cf. 10.) col/og. 

18566 Dickens Lets. (1880) 1. 422 We may knock out 
a series of descriptions .. witbout much trouble. 188: T. 
Haroy Laodicean i. v. (1882) 185, 1 wish. .you could knock 
out sometbing for her before you leave town. 

f. rntr. Univ. slang.) To gain exit from a college 
by knocking at the gate after it has been shnt. 

1861 Hucnues You Brown at Oaf. xiv. (1864) 503 
‘Hullo!’ be said, getting up; ‘time for me to knock out. 
1862 H. Kixcstey Aazenushoc vii. 1. 82 Five out-college men 
had knocked out at a quarter to three. 


trans, To strike or dash 


KNOCK. 


g. ‘To lose the sccnt: said of hounds in fox- 
hunting’ (Cet. Dict.). 

13. Knock over. a. frans. To overthrow by, 
or as if by, a blow; to prostrate. Also jig. 

1814 S. Pesce Anecd, Eng. Lang., Suppl. Grose’s Prov. 
Gloss. 384 To Knock a man over, to knock him down, 
North. 1855 Russect. War tn Crimea xxiv. 167 The 
‘Sampson’ pitched shell after shell right inamong the tents, 
knocking them over right and left, 18537 Lapv Cansine in 
Hare 2 .Vodble Lives (183) 11. 343 Sunstroke.. knocks them 
over quite suddenly. 1893 SeLtous S. E. Africa 69 That 
evening two of my Kafirs .. were knocked over with fever. 

b. zntr. To succumb; to die collog. or slang. 

1892 STEVENSON in //lusir. Lond, News 9 July 42/1 Cap- 
tain Randall knocked over with sone kind of a fit or stroke. 

14. Knock together. a. fraxs. To drive or 
bring into collision or contact. 

1398 [see Knocuinc vbé. sé.1 b). 1598 Suans, Merry IV, 
in. i. 122 Let us knog our praines together to be reuenge on 
..the Host of the Garter. 1609 Biste (Douay) Fer. li. 20 
Thou dogst knocke together the vessels of warre. 

b. zztr. Yo come into collision. 

3641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7. 11. 209 Two pots floting 
upon a pond,.. with this word, If we knock together, we sink 
logether. a@1699 Lapy A. Hackett A wtobiog. (1875) 44 Our 
heads knockt together. 

e. frans. ‘Vo put together, or construct, hastily, 
rudely, as for a temporary purpose. 

1874 Farrar CArtst (1894) 612 It [the Cross] would .. be.. 
knocked together in the rudest fashion, 1893 Kata. L. Bates 
Eng. Relig. Drama 226 A temporary stage has been roughly 
knocked togethier. 

15. Knock under. intr. Short for knock under 
board, 5c. ‘Yo acknowledge oneself beaten; to 
give in, yield, submit, ‘ knuckle under’. 

1670 Merry Drollery i. Capt, Hick 288 He .. Made the 
wits at the board to knock under. 1684-94 tr. Plutarch's 
Afor. M11. 219 (L.) He knocked under presently, and a single 
glass dozed him. 1782 Map. D’Arsiay Diary 10 Nov., Is 
not this a triumph for me .? Pray let my daddy Crisp hear 
it, and knock under. 1852 THackeray £ssoud w.i, When 
he heard this news .. Colonel Esmond knocked under to 
his fate, and resolved to surrender his sword. 1887 Riper 
Hacearp Yess xxvii, Our government is not going to knock 
under because it has suffered a few reverses, 

16. Knock up. a. /rans. To drive upwards, or 
fasten up, by knocking; sfec. in Bookbinding, etc. 
to make even the edges of (a pile of loose sheets) 
by striking them on a table. 

1660 Pepys Diary 30 Jan., Knocking up nails for my hat 
and cloakes. 1683 Moxon Weck. Exerc., Printing xxv. P 3 
Having thus Gathered one Book, he Knocks it up. /éid. 
p. 382 Auock up a Letter ..a Letter may be worn so low 
that it will not Print well..The Workman then .. beats 
lightly upon the Foot of the Shank, till he have batiered 
Mettle enough out of the Shank, to raise it higher against 
Paper. 1888 Jacom Printers’ Vocab, 71 Knock up,tomake 
the edges of a heap of paper straigbt and square by knock- 
ing up to one edge. ; 

b. zzér. To be driven up so as to strike some- 
thing. 70 &izock wp against, to come into collision 
with ; fg. to meet with, come across, encounter. 

1887 A. Birrect Obiter Dicta Ser. 1. 264 When Montaigne 
was in Rome .. he complained bitterly that he was always 
knocking up against his own countrymen. 1895 Vises 
(weekly ed.) 27 Dec. 1034/3 One can’t remember all the 
people one knocks up against in one’s holiday-making. 1898 
Daily News 24 Nov. 7/2 Vhe smack eventually knocked up 
high on the shore under the cliffs. 

e. ¢rans. To make up (hastily or off-hand), to 


arrange summarily. ; ; 

¢1580 Jerrrric Buydears 1. iii. 30 We wile knocke vp this 
maryage. 1812 Sporting Wag. XXX1X. 138 A match was 
knocked up betwixt Dosherty .. and a man named Burn, 
1852 H. Rocers Let. Faith (1853) 167 This gentleman, 
with whom Harrington .. has knocked up an acquaintance. 
1872 F. W. Rosinson Coward Conscience 1, vili, Why didn’t 
they knock up a match between you and Ursula? 

d. To put together hastily; = 14¢. 

1683 Moxon A/ech. Exverc., Printing xxiv. ? 10 The Balls 
are well Knockt up, when the Wooll is equally dispersed 
about all the Sides. 1812 L. Hunt in A.raminer 12 Oct. 
642/2 The carpenters that knock up our hustings. 1830 
Frul. R. Agric. Soc. X1.1. 271 A range of farm buildings 
can be roughly knocked up. : 

e. To get or accumulate by labour or exertion ; 
spec. in Cricket, to run up (a score), make (so 
many runs) by striking the ball. codlog. 

1837 Wuitrocx Bk. Trades (1842) 360 [He] obtains 
almost full employment, ..and ‘knocks’ up £3 or £4 or 
more weekly. 1888 Sforting Life 10 Dec, (Farmer), With 
only 29 to win, White at his next attempt knocked ap the 
necessary item. 1892 777es 12 Oct. 11/5 The Englishmen 
.. knocked up 305 runs before their innings closed. 

f. Yo aronse by knocking at the door. 

1663 Pepys Diuvy 11 Sept., This morning, about two or 
three o'clock, knocked up in our hack yard;..I found it 
was the constable and his watch. 1737 Pore Hor. Epist. 
u. i. 161 Time was, a sober Englishman would knock His 
servants up, and rise by five o’clock. 1851 THackrrav Eng. 
Jum, Steele (1858) 121 Vhey knock up the surgeon. 

g. To overcome or make ill with fatigue; to 


exhaust, tire out. (esp. in ass.) 

1737 Bracken Farriery Lmpr. (1757) 11. 167 Where the 
Horse is young, ..it would splint him, or knock him up (as 
we say) if the Rider were to make his Flourishes upon his 
Back like a Rope-dancer. 1770 Mav. D'Arsiay £arly 
Diary 7 Feb., Here is a lady who is not at all tired, .. and 
here am I knocked up. 1856 T. A. Trottore Girlhood 
Cath. dz Medict xvi. 253 He is completely knocked up from 
over-work, 1883 Lp. R. Gower Aly Remiin, 11. 244 Walter 
was too knocked up to join those who rode to the grove. 
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h. zxtr. Yo become exhausted or tired out; to 
become unserviceable ; to break down. 

1771 SMotcetT Humph. Cl, 12 Sept, In passing the sands 
without a guide, his horse had knocked up. 1849 ALB. 
Situ Pottleton Leg, {repr.) 255 Every literary man, how- 
ever great his success, knocks up at last. 

1. trans, To break up, destroy, put an end to. 

1764 Foote Wayor of G. 1, Wks. 1799 I. 173 This plaguy 
peace..has knock'd up all the trade of the Alley. 1776 in 

few York during Amer, Rev. (1861) 99 Vhe arrival of the 
fleet, since which almost all business in town is knocked up. 
1857 De Quincey Whiggism in Relat. to Literature Wks. 
VI. 67 ‘Vhe establishment was knocked up, and clearly from 
gross defects of management. 

Knock, s/.1 Forms: 4-5 knokk(e, 4-6 knok, 
6 knoke, 6-7 knocke, 7- knoek. [f. Knock v.] 

1. An act of knocking; a sounding blow; a hard 
stroke or thump; sfec. a rap at a door to call 
attention or gain admittance. 

1377 Laxct. P. Pl. B. x. 327 panne shal be abbot of Abyn- 
doun and alle his issu .. Haue a knokke of a kynge. 
1460 CarGrave Chron, (Rolls) 284 He schal for his spoilyng 
have as good knokkis as evyr had Englischman. 1526 Piler. 
Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 223 b, As a nayle, the moo knockes it 
hath, the more sure it is fixed. ?aagso Fretris of Berwik 
154 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 290 His knok scho kend, and 
did so him in lett. 1663 Butter //xd. 1. i. 200 And prove 
their Doctrine Orthodox By Apostolick Blows and Knocks. 
1742 Pore Dunc. iv. 443 A drowsy Watchman, that just 
gives a knock, And breaks our rest, to tell us what's a-clock. 
a 1844 L. Hunt Our Cottage 10 No news comes here, .. not 
a postman’s knock. 1866 Mrs. Cartyce Let¢. I11.317 The 
telegraph boy gave his double-knock. 

fig. 1649 T. Forp Ludus Fort, 92 Our bodies are but 
fraile, earthen vessels, subject to every knock of sicknesse. 
1898 Dovi.e Trag. Korosko ii. 37 We get hard knocks and 
no thanks, and why should we do it? 

2. A clock. Se. 

1soz Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. 11. 159 To Schir James Pete- 
grew, to his expens cumand to Strivelin to divis ane knok 
njé, xs. 1559 Kennepy Let? to Willock in Wodrow Mise. 
(1844) 270 Att ten houris of the knoke. 1826 J. Witson 
Noct. Ambr, Wks. 18535 I. 272 Do you put back... the lang 
hand o’ the knock. 

Comb. 1540 Ld. Treas, Acc, Scot. in Pitcairn Crm. 
Triads 1, 305" William Purves, Knok-makar and smyth. 
1663 /uv, Ld. F¥. Gordon's Furnit. A going knock and 
knockcaice. 1885 Encar Old Ch. Life Scot. 1. 29 ‘The 
Knock house stood in a little gallery called the Knock loft. 

Knock (nek), 5.2 Sc. [In sense 1, a. Gael. (also 
Ir.) coc knoll, rounded hill. With 2 cf. Danish 
dial. 470% little hillock (Molbech).] 

1. A hill; a hillock, a knoll. 

2317.. Facobite Relics II. 148 (Jam.) Round the rock, 
Down by the knock. 1820 Glenfergus 1. 108 The knock, 
an insulated bill behind the church, 

2. A name given on the coast of Lincolnshire, 
etc., to sand-banks. Cf. Aentish Anock, a sand- 
bank near the mouth of the Thames; also Azock 
Sand. 

1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed 111. 1538/2 To make [at 
Dover] certeine groins or knocks, which at the havens 
mouth should cause such a depth, as thereby the whole 
harborough should lie drie at a low water. 1881 Kuock 
Sand [see Knock zw 5]. 1898 Mestue. Gaz. 1 Dec. 7/2 The 
surf boat..when near Kentish Knock was taken in tow by 
a tug..no vessel can be found on the Knock. 

+ Knock, knok, sé.5 Ods. rave—'. [app.a. LG. 
kunocke in same sense: see KnircH 56.] A bundle 
of heckled flax. 

1573 Lane. IVills 111. 62, xx knokes of hatchelled lyne. 

Knock, variant of Nock. 

Knock-, the vb.-stem or noun of action in 
Comb, Knock-bark (AfZézing), ore that has been 
crushed; knock-stone, a stone (or cast-iron plate) 
on which ore is broken. Also with adverbs, as 
knoek-on (Football), an act of ‘knocking on’ (see 
Knock v. 11); knoek-under, an act of ‘knocking 
under’ (see Knock v. 15). See also KNock-aBout, 
KNocK-DOWN, KNOCK-KNEE, etc. 

1653 Mantove Lead Afines 266 Fell, Bous, and *Knock- 
barke. 1747 [see Anock-stone)], 1828 Craven Dial., Knock. 
bark, ore after it is reduced by the hand or machine. 1888 
Daily News 5 Oct 5/2 A “knock-on gives a free kick. 1747 
Hooson A/iner's Dict. Lj, Knockbark [is] all that is carned 
to the *Knock-Stone and there knocked down with the 
Bucker, 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 749 A very hard stone slab, 
or cast-iron plate, ..called a knock-stone. 1894 BLacKMoRE 
Perlycross 51 They seem to have brought him down to 
a flat *knock-under, 


Kno‘ck-about, knockabout, 2. (sd.) [The 
phrase £zock about (see KNOCK v. 7), used attrib., 
and henee by ellipsis as sb.} 


A. adj. 1, Characterized by knocking about, or | 


dealing blows; rough, violent, boisterous. 

1885 Pall Alall G. 4 Apr. 4/1 The rage for this knockabout 
sport {football]. 1891 /did. 4 Aug. 7/1 Prize fights, and 
street-fights, and knockabout performances. 

b. Theatr. slang. Of noisy and violent character. 

1892 Daily News 10 May 3/4 The‘ knockabout ’ character 
of sketches. 1893 7%es 25 Dec. 6/2 ‘Iwo very droll and 
daring knock-about coiedians. 1897 G. Froyp in Comwpd. 
Cyclist vi. 136 The intelligent foreigner. .imagines that the 
type of English humour is a knockabout entertainment. 

2. Characterized by being driven to and fro, or 
wandering irregularly about. 

1886 Morais in Mackail 27 (1809) 1]. 158 Such a knock- 
about day as I had on Monday! 1890 Biackmore Avt 
III. xvi, A knockabout fellow swore to find out all about you. 
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b. Of a garment, etc.: Suitable for travelling 
or ‘knocking about’. 

1880 Echo 23 Nov. 4/4 Knockabout Corduroy Cloth. 1895 
M. E. Francis Daughter of Sotl 130 Any inake, ..from 
knock-about suits to dress-clothes. 1900 Daly Tel. 25 Aug. 
3/2 Concocting with their own nimble fingers tasteful 
blouses, useful knockabout skirts, and dainty trifles of lace 
and muslin, 

ce. <Azstralia. Applied to a labourer on a 
station who is ready to turn his hand to any kind 
of work. Cf. RousEasout, 

1876 W. Harcus S. Australia 275 (Morris) Knockabout 
hands, 175. to 20s. per week. 1890 Bo1.prewoop Col. Ne- 
Jormer xix, We're getting rather too many knockabout 
men for a small station like this. 

B. sb. 1. Vheatr. slang. A ‘knockabout’ per- 
former or performance: see A. I b. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 3/2 Bounding brothers, knock- 
abouts, step-dancers. 1892 Dazly News 7 June 6/3 Singers, 
dancers, knockabouts, and quick-change artistes. 

2. Australia. A ‘knock-about’ man: see A. 2c. 

1889 Botprewoon Robbery under Arms xvi, The knock- 
abouts and those other three chaps won't come it on us, 

Knock-down, ¢@. and sé. [The phr. &xock 
dows (see Knock v. 8) used attrib. and as sb.} 

A. adj, 1. Such as to knock down or fell to the 
ground; fig. irresistible, overwhelming. 

1690 Drypen Amfphitryox 1. i, This same Arbitrary Power 
isa knock-down Argument. 1802 Wo.cotr(P. Pindar) Zd. 
Belgrave & his Motious Wks. 1812 1V. 514 You've learnt 
to face a knock-down laugh, 1840-1 De Quincey Style Wks. 
1859 XI. 220 These .. are knock-down blows to the Socratic 
.. philosophy. 1885 Courtuore Liberal Movement Eng. 
Lit, iv. 114 The view that Johnson propounded in his direct 
‘knock-down’ Style. 

b. Adapted to be fastened by being knocked 
flat at the end: see Knock v. 8b. 

1869 Sir E. Reeo Shipduidd. xvii. 383 It is advantageous 
to have plain knockdown or conical points to steel rivets. 


2. Anock-down price, the price below which an 
article will not be ‘knocked down’ at an auction; 


the reserve price. 

1895 Daily News 6 May 6/5 Fairy, favourite spaniel of 
Lady Bulwer’s, ..40 gs.;.. the knock-down price last year 
was 54 gs. 

3. Constructed so as to be easily ‘knocked down’ 
or taken in pieces for removal : see Knock vw, 8 f. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1230/2 The shook may be said 
to be a knock-down barrel. 1888 Sci. Amer. LIX. 187 To 
make a knockdown wigwam, the framing should be lashed 
together with ropes or twine, and the bark tied to the 
rafters with twine. 

B. sé. 1. Something that knocks one down; 


something overpowcring ; ¢.¢. strong liquor. slang. 

1698 W. Kine tr. Sorbiére's Frul. Lond. 35 He answer'd 
me that he had a thousand such sort of liquors, ..Old 
Pharaoh, Knockdown, Hugmatee [etc.]._ @ 1700 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Kncck-down, very strong Ale or Beer. 

2. An act of knocking down, a blow that knocks 
down or fells to the ground ; 7g. An overwhelming 
blow. Also, A stand-up or free fight. 

1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIII. 6 This round produced the 
first blood, and first knock-down. 1818 Lapy Morcan 
A utobiog. (1859) 85 It is aknockdown to all Morgan’s argu- 
ments and mine. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxvil, ‘I'll try 
and bear up agin such a reg'lar knock-down o’ talent’ 
replied Sam. 1845 E. Miart Nowconf. V. 437 Let us turn 
to and have a real Irish knockdown. 

3. A ‘knock-down’ piece of furniture: see A. 3. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Alech. 1239/2 Kuock-down, a piece of 
furniture or other structure adapted to be disconnected at 
the joints so as to pack compactly. 

Knocked (npkt), Af/. a. [f. Knock v. + -Ep1.] 
Struck, hit, beaten, etc.: see Knock v. 

t Kuocked bear, barley beaten in a stone mortar in order 
to remove the hulls (Sc. O65... Anocked knees, knees turn- 
ing inwards: cf. Knock-Kneep. Also with adverbs as 
knocked-down, -up, etc.: see Knock v. II. 

1537 Thersttes in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 405 Thou shalt have 
knocked bread and ill-fare. 1583 Leg. BA. St. Androts 467 
Knocked beir, Herbis to the pot, and all sic geir. 1776 
Rhode Ist. Col. Ree. (1862) VU. 571 Shaken or knocked 
down casks. 1784 J. Barry in Lect. Pasut. ii. (1848) 94 
Knocked or baker knees, 1890 Bo1.prewoop Col. Reformer 
(1891) 257 His .. knocked-up horses showed .. the eflects of 
a long journey. 

Knockel, obs. form of KNucKLE. 

Kno:ck-’em-dow'n, kno‘ckemdow:n. [A 
phrase used as a name.} A stick with a cocoa- 
nut or the like stuck on it to be aimed at. 

1828 J. Bee Pict. Lond. 263 The charms of nine pins—- 
whether they be skittles, knock-em-down, bowl-and-tip, 
dutch- pins, or the more sturdy four-corners. 1847 KR. Brown 
in AZem. vii. (1866) 126 The fair and whirligigs and knock- 
emdowns. 1870 Daziy News 4 June, At the deserted 
knock-’em-down grounds the sticks stood in melancholy 
rows, protesting against the public contempt for cocoa nuts. 


Knocker (ng‘ka1).  [f. Knock v. + -ER1.] 
1. One who or that which knocks; es. one who 
knocks at a door in order to gain admittance ; also 


= knocker down (see 5). 

1388 Wyciir Pref Ep. Jerome viii, To tbe askere me 
syueth, and to the knockere me openeth. c1qg25 Found. 
St. Bartholomew's 3 The asker .. schall resceyue, the seker 
shall fynde, and the rynger or knokker shall entre. 1552 
Hucoet, Knocker, Jercussor, pulsator. 1652 SPARKE Scint- 
tla Altaris (1663) 103 Lest with those untimely knockers. 
at the bride-chamber door, we..be repulsed. 1821 Byron 
Fuan wi. xxxiv, Rocks bewitch'd that open to the knockers. 
1888 Pall A/al/ G. 22 Apr. 11/2 Cardiff sent up two boxers. 
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.. The more terrible .. eventually succumbed to a talented 
Irishman, who knocked out the would be knocker. 

A spirit or goblin imagined to dwell in 
mines, and to indicate the presence of ore by 
knocking. 

1747 Hooson Jfiner'’s Dict. Lijb, Miners say that the 
Knocker issome Being that Inhabits in the.. Hollows of the 
Earth. 1885 Chamid, Fri. 11. 371 /2 In the Cardigan mines, 
the knockers are still heard, indicating where a rich lode 
may be expected. 1898 Warts-Dunton Ayliwin iii. (1899) 
24 She had not only heard but seen these knockers. They 
were thick-set dwarfs. Be 

¢c. slang. A person of ‘striking ’ appearance, or 
who moves others to admiration. (Cf. KNock v. 


2c, and STUNNER.) 

1612 Firtp Woman a IWeather-cocke 1. C ij, You should 
be a Knocker then by the Mothers side. 1620 Mipbietox 
Chaste Maid u. ii, Vhey’re pretty children both, but here's 
a wench Will be a knocker. 1664 Cotton Scarron. 88 That 
old Knocker good Anchises, 

d. A knock-down blow, rave. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv, 96 The backstroke will be 
sure to give hn aknocker. 1842 .Vewcastle Song bk. 148 
(E. D. D.) He lifted np his great long airin, Me soul he 
gave him sec a knocker. 

2. An appendage, usually of iron or brass, fastened 
to a door, and hinged so that it may be made to 
strike against a meta] plate, to attract the attention 
of those within. (The most usual sense; cf. 


KNocK vw. 1.) 

1598 Fiorio, Picchiatoio, a hammer to knocke at a doore 
with, a striker, a knocker. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 77 P 2 
One could hardly find a Knocker at a Door in a whole 
Street after a Midnight Expedition of these Breaux Esprits. 
1791 Mus. Raocuer Nom. Forest ii, La Motte, . advanced 
to the gate and lifted a massy knocker. 1863 Gro. Extot 
Romola xviii, Vito found the heavy iron knocker on the 
door thickly bound round with wool. 1898 J. T. FowLer 
Durham Cath. 63 The famous bronze knocker ou the great 
north door. 

Comb. 1844 J.T. Hewett Parsons & IW. vi, Knocker- 
wrenching and sign-removing were in vogue in my day. 

tb. collog. or slang. A kind of bob or pendant 
toa wig. Obs. 

1818 La Belle Assemblée XVI. No. 106, 27 The physicians 
with their great wigs had disappeared, and had given place 
to those who wore 4 wig with a knocker. 1837 Vewu Monthly 
Alag. XLIX. 550 Pig-tails and ‘knockers’ superseded tbe 
ponderous ‘clubs’. 

e. Phr. ('p lo the knocker: in good condition ; 
in the height of fashion; ‘up to the mark’. sdang. 

1844 Setsy London by Nieht1.ii, Fack. How do you feel? 
Ned. Not quite up totheknocker. 1896 IVestm. Gaz. 24 Dec. 
1/3 We was dressed up to the knocker. 

+3. A castanet: cf. Knacker! 2. Obs. 

1648 Gace IWVest Ind. xi. (1655) 37 Capering and dancing 
with their castannettas, or knockers on their fingers. 

4. ‘An attachment in a flour-bolt to jar the 
frame and shake the flour from the meshes of the 
bolting-cloth * (Knight Dict. Mech. 1875). 

5. With adverbs, as knocker-down, also = KNOCK- 
pown B.1; Aaocker-off = Knock-orr A.; knocker: 
up, a person who goes round the streets in the 
early morning to awaken people. 

1611 Coter., Assommeur, a knocker, feller, or beater, 
downe. 1638 Foro Lady's Triad 1. i, A taker-up, Rather 
indeed a knocker-down. 1688 R Hotme A ronoury in. 3151 
The Axe, which is the right form of the Butchers Knocker 
Down. 1697 Prarse Yorksh. Ale (Craven Gloss.), We’ve 
ale also that is called knocker-down. 1861 E. WaucH Lake 
Country 223 (E. D. D.) That curious Lancashire character 
the ‘knocker-up’. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Anocker-off, 
(Anitting. A wheel with projections to raise the loop over 
the top of the needle and discharge it therefrom. 1884 Padi 
Mall G. 14 Oct. 3/2 The stock in trade of the ‘knocker- 
up’ consists of a long pole. . with pieces of wire at the end. 
This pole is raised to the bedroom, and the wires are rattled 
against the window pane. Knockers-up cbarge 2d. a week 
for this service. 

Knocking (np‘kin), vé/. sb. [-1n¢1.] 

1. The action of the verb Knock, q. v. 

a3340 Hampoce Psalter \xi.8 In knokynge of brest. ¢1500 
Adam 8el 226 Who is there nowe, sayde the porter, That 
maketb all this knocking? 1546 Sufplic. Poore Commons 
(E. E. ‘I’. $.)63 Lightyng of candels to images, knockyng 
and knelyng to them. 1605 SHaks, J/acé, 1. tL 74 Wake 
Duncan with thy knocking : I would thou could’st. 1662 
StituinGFL. Orig. Sacr. 1. it. § 17 There is no such knock- 
ing of particles. 1762 Foote Orator uu. Wks. 1799 I. 210 
Certain thumpings, knockings, scratchings. 1845 M. Parti. 
son £ss. (1880) I. 22 Roused by a loud and continued knock- 
ing at the door of the house. 

b. With adverbs: see Knock v. II. (Also adérib. ) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. v. (MS. Bodl.) If. 49/2 
Grysbating and knokking togedres of teep. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) Il. 472 It seems..probable..that bowing 
the knee answers to the very vulgar expression of knocking 
under. 1868 in Hughes Yom Brown (ed. 6) Pref., The old 
delusion ..that knocking about will turn a timid boy into a 
bold one. 

2. pf. a. (See quot. 1678.) b. A/ining. Ore 
that has been broken with a hammer before being 
crushed. ¢@. Small pieces broken off from stone 


by hammering or chiseling. 

1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 1063 A third sort of Salt we have 
which we call Knockings, which doth candy on the Stailes of 
the Barrow. 1747 Hooson Jruer's Dict. Pij, To break the 
Knockings, and crush them to Knockbark, to make the Ore 
merchantable. 1875 Knicut Dict. J/ech. 1240/1 The sorting 
of lead ore by the sieve develops three qualities, £ockings, 
riddlings, and fell. The former are large scraps, whichfare 
picked out. 
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3. Comb. as knocking-bucker (see BUCKER®), 
-mell, -mill, -room, -stone, -lrough : see quots. 

1686 Prot Staffordsh. 166 Vhree sorts, viz. round Ore, small 
Ore, and Smithum; the two last whereof are first beaten to 
pieces with an instrument called a *Knocking-hucker. 1847- 
78 Haruiwer., *Anocking-mell, a large wooden hamnier 
used for bruising barley. 1858 .V. y Q. and Ser. VI. 8 A 
strong knockiu-mell or wooden pestle. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Gree Shanpingeals or "knocking-ntl/, an engine used in 
the tiu-works, to bruise the ore small. 1887 N. D. Davis 
Cavaliers 4 Koundheads Barbados 9 The pots were re- 
nioved to the *Knocking Room. Here they weze knocked 
with force against the ground, causing the sugar to come 
out ina loaf. 1805 Ramsay Svoé. in 18th C. (1888) II. ii. 70 
Its place was supplied by knocked bear. Every family had 
therefore its “knocking-stone. 1825 Brockett, *A necking. 
trough, a conical trough in which the rind is beat off barley 
with a mallet. 

Knocking, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1nc 2.) That 
knocks (see the verb); +/ig. violent, forcible, 
‘thumping’; ‘ knock-down, clinching, decisive. 

1897 A. M. tr. Gurllemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 17 b' Prickinge, 
nace: or beatinge payne. 1624 GeE footont of Snare 
v. 33 Fleere is a knocking and long-lasting lie, worthy to be 
nailed vpon a post or pillory. 1711 Swirr Fraud. to Stelta 
Lett 1767 ILI. 265 The fonts they say, are preparing some 
knocking addresses. 1732 Pore. /P. Cobham 236 Still to his 
wench he crawls on knocking knees 

Knock-knee ngkjn/). [f. Knock 7. + KNEE 
sb.) pl, Knees that knock together in walking 
from inward curvaturc of the Icgs. s¢ag. The con- 
dition of being knock-knced. 

1827 Ilone Everyxtay BR. 11, 857 With knock-knees, and 
a..large head. 1879 S¢. Georye's //osp. Kep. 1X. 614 Knock- 
knee. treated by fie long-continued application of splints 

Kno-ck-kneed, 2. [f. prec. + -Ev*.] Having 
the legs bent inwards so that the knecs knock to- 
gether in walking. (The opposite of bandy-lcgyed., 

1806 W. Taytor in Ann. Kev. IV. 720 Parents, whose 
children from bad nursing are become knock-kneed. 1838 
Dickens O. 7ierst alii, Those long-linled, knock-kneed, 
shambling, bony people. 1862 Sata Seven Sonus 1. vii. 142 
The knock-kneed horse. 

b. fy. Halting; fecble. 

1865 Dickens Alnt. Fr. i. iv, It was constitutionally a 
knock-knee’d mind. 1887 Saintsaury //ist, Efrzad. Lit, 
i. § So stumbling and knock-kneed is his (Wyatt's) verse. 
1898 Mesto, Gaz. 7 Dec. 4/1 There are no ihamennes knock. 
kneed verses. 

Knockle, obs. variant of KNUCKLE. 


Kno'ck-me-dow'n, ¢. and 54. collog. 

A. adj. Such as to knock one down (/%. or 
Jig.) ; Violent, riotous; overbearing, defiant; pros- 
trating, overpowering. 

1760 Foote A/inor 1. Wks. 1830 1, 35 No knock-me-down 
doings in my house. 1848 J. H. Newman Loss 6 Gain it. 
xvill. (1858) 250 Ile's so positive, so knock-me-down. 1863 
Ova Held in Bondage 1870) 104 The overbearing, knock. 
me-down Marchioness.. who gave the law to everybody. 
1896 Addbutt's Syst. Aled, 1, 691 The term ‘knock-me-down 
fever’ (applied sometiines to dengue). 


B. sé. = Kyock-pown 8. 1. 
1756 W. Toxpervy //est. Two Orphans Il. 112. 1828 
Craven Dial., Knock-me-down, strong ale. 1892 Daily 


evs 3 Aug. 6/1 A savant who muddled my poor brains 
with geological knock-me-duwns which he declares will be 
heard in Section C. 

Kno-ck-o-ff, 52. and a. 

A. sb. A contrivance for knocking something 
off, or point at which something is knocked off. 

1875 Knicur Dict. Alech. 1240/1 Knock off (Kuitting- 
machine), the piece which, at the proper moment, removes 
the loops from the tier of needles. 1883 Grestey Gloss. Coal 
Mining Terms, Knock off; (1) The point upon an engine 
plane at which the set is disconnected from the rope, or where 
a jockey comes into play. (2) A joint for disconnecting the 
bucket sword from the pump rods. 

B. aay. as in knock-off time, time to ‘knock off’ 
or leave off work. 

1899 F. T. Buttes Log of Sea-wat/ 108 It was ‘knock-off’ 
time. 

Kno‘ck-ou't. a. and sé. 

A. aaj. Characterized by ‘knocking out’ (see 
Knock v. 12); spec. a. of, or in connexion with, 
an auction sale (see quots.); b. of a blow, etc. : 
Such as to disable or knock out of the contest. 

a. 1838 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 373/1 Combinations, by a set 
of men who attend real sales, and drive, hy various means, 
respectable purcbasers away, purchase at their own price, 
and afterwards privately sel} the same, under a form of 
public auction, termed ‘Knock-out Sales”. 1895 W. Roserts 
Bk.-H unter in London iii, 121 This auction [1726] is interest- 
ing .. as being the genesis of the knock-out system. 1 
Farmer Slang s.v., The lot is knocked down to the knock- 
out bidders. 

b. 1898 7imes 24 Dec. 8/5 The effect df the ‘knock-out’ 
blow,. .delivered, not straight from theshoulder, but sideways 
and on the tip of the cbin, was to produce unconsciousness. 

B. sé. 1. The practice of ‘knocking out’ at auc- 
tion sales or in similar transactions; a knock-out 
sale; also, one of the confederates who ‘knock 
out’; see A. a, Knock uw. 12¢. 

1854 /dlustr. Lond. News 7 Oct. 342/2 A knock-out is 
a combination of bidders at a sale, who, deputing one to bid, 
save the increase of price which further competition causes, 
and subsequently have a private sale among tbemselves. 
1864 Last London Observer 25 June, Witness said a knock- 
out was where a sum of money was divided among the con- 
tractors, and the officials generally,.. out of the contract 
price over and above what ought to be paid for the work... 
Those who did not get the work had money for putting in 
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tenders so that the favored one got it, ana the officials also. 
1883 A. Lanc in Longm. Mag. 11. 522 The auctioneer put 
up lot after loi, and Blinton plainly saw that the whole 
affair was a knock-out. 

2. A knock-out blow: see A. b. 

1894 Morrison /ales Mean Strects, Three Rounds 138 It 
was a hard fight, and both the lads were swinging the right 
again and again for a knock-out. 

3. folo. (See quot.) U.S. 

1894 Aules of Amer, Polo Assoc. in M. H. Hayes Aled. 
Polo (1896 314 When the ball goes out ends, the side defend- 
ing that goal is entitled to a knock out from the point at 
which it crossed the line. When the player having the 
knock out causes unnecessary delay, the Referee may throw 
a ball on the field and call play. 

Knocle, knokel, cte., obs. ff. KNUCKLE. 

Knod, knodden, obs. or dial. pa. pple. of 
Kyeab wv. Knokce, knokk(e, obs. ff. Knock. 

Knoledge, -lege, obs. forms of KNowLencr. 

Knoll (nl, s6.1 Forms: 1-2 enol, 3-5 
knol, 5 (9 dra/.) knolle, 7 (9 dia/.) knowle, 
‘nowle), 7-9 knole, knowl, 6- knoll. [OE. 
cnoll hill-top, cop, sammit, hillock, from same 
root as Tu. dol, formerly Avolle clod, ball, turnip, 
Ger. knollen, MING, &nolle clod, lump, knot, tuber; 
Norw. £uoll, Sw. &nol, Da. dial kuo/, knold hillock. 

OK. cnold might represent an OTeut. *hvod-/o, with usual 
assimilation of a7 to @4/, aud thus be radically connected with 
Knot. Cf. for the form Ger. 4udded dumpling, ) 

1. The summit or rounded top ol a mountain or 
hill (obs. exc. ial.). 

¢ 888 K. Ecrrep Soeth. xii, Se fe wille fest hus timbrian, 
ne sceall he hi no settan upon sei hehstan cnol. ¢ 1000 
JELFRIC Gen, vii. 5 Ou pam teofan inonbe zeteowodon | aia 
munta cnollas. c1as0 Gen. & /.0.412y At munt nemboc on 
dat knol fasga,..5a3 de lond of promission. 1706 I’ tips, 
Anoll, the top of a Hill, a Word much us‘d in the West; 
especially in Hereford-shize. 1825 Beockertt, Anoll, Anzu, 
Anowe, the top of a hill, a bare rounded hillock. 

Nau, ‘‘Yhe head of a bank, or the most 
elevated part of a submarine shoal’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). 

2. A small hill or cminence of morc or less 
rounded form; a hillock, a mound. 

cr1000 Ags. /'s. Th.) xli. 7 On pam lytlan cnolle, he Ermon 
hatte. c1z00 #17#. Coll. //om, 111 He cumed stridende 
from dune to dune, and ouer strit be cnolles (L.co//es}. @ 1300 
E. E. f'salter \xiv. 13 (Ixv. 12) Gird sal be knolles with 
faines, 1523 Dovcras nels v. it. 5 Eneas .. Syne spak 
thir wordis on a knullis hycht. 1523 Fiarzuenn. //usd. § 128 
To cary grauell & fyll it yp as hygh as y* other knolles be. 
1604 Epsonvs Observ. Casar's Comm. 84 A kuowle exceed- 
ingly fortified. 1628 Le Grvs tr. Barclay’s Argenis 82 
A Koole fitly placed..for a Cittadell. 1686 Evrttyn Diary 
23 Oct., It stands on a knowle. .insensibly rising. 1780 A. 
Vounc four frei, 1. 92 A knole of lawn rises among them. 
1816 W. Smitu Strata /dent. 21 Rounded low hills, whicb 
are called kuolls or knowls. 1865 Grikie Scen. 4 Geol. Scot. 
vii. 153 Hills and crags of every size, down to mere hum- 
mocksand knulls. 18384 Q. Victorta Vore Leaves 64 At half- 
past two we five ladies lunched on a heathery knoll. 

+b. (See quot. and cf. Husmmock 1b.) Ods. 

1772 J. G. W. De Braun Ast. Georgia (1849) «5 The 
second Species of Pine..is only met with on the Knowls 
(small Islands in Swamps}, : 

+ 3. A swelling upon the skin; = Knon sd, 1b. 

1499 Promp. Parv, 280/1(Pynson) Knolle (x’., //. Knobbe) 
of a mannys hande or in another part of him.., ca/dns. 

+4. A turnip. Ods. diaé. 

1669 Wortipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 328 Anolls, Turnips 
1674 Ray S.4 £. C. Words 70 Knolles; Vurneps, Kent, 

5. A lump. a large piece. Se. 

1829 Hoce Sheph. Cal. \1. 19 The auld wife .. brought a 
knoll 0’ butter like ane's nieve. 

Knoll (nol), 56.2 Also 5 knolle, 7 knole. 
[Formed with next, from same root as KNELL, perh. 
with later onomatoporic modification. ] 

1. An act, or the action, of ‘knolling’ or tolling 
a bell; the sound of a large bell. arch. and dtal, 

1379 Jem. Ripon (Surtees) 111. 100 Pro factura campanz 
del knoll. 1497 Br. Avcock Sons Perfect. Ej, At the fyrst 
knolle of ye bell they departe fro theyr celles. 1615 G. 
Sanpys Yrav. 1v. 233 The watch of one Fort giues two or 
three Knoles with a bell. 1795-1814 Worosw. £.xcurs. V1. 
801 The bells... before ‘he last hath ceased its solitary knoll. 

+2. A large bell; a church-bell. Oés. 

1379 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 111.99 In viij stanges meremii 
sarrandis .. pro le knoll [sargin, Custus del klank knoll}, 
1412-13 Durham Acc. Rolls 403 Pro reparacione del knoll. 

Knoll (nls, v. Forms: 5 knollen, (-yn), 
5-6 knolle, 6-7 knol, 6-8, 9 dia/. knowl, (8 
knowll), 7- knoll. [Goes with Kyou sé.2] 

1. trans. Toring, toll (a bell); = KNELL z, 2. 
Also fig. Now arch, and dial. 

1467 Eng. Gilds 401 As often as they shallen here the grete 
belle of the parisshe of Seint Androwe to be knolled .. and 
after that rongen out. a1485 Promp., Parz. 280/2 (MS. S.) 
Knollyn, pudso. 1605 Suaxs. Afacd. v. viii. 50, 1 would not 
wish them toa fairer death: And so his Knell is knoll'd. 
1871 Browntnc /'7. Hohenst. 1942 So do the old enthroned 
decrepitudes Acknowledge, in the rotten hearts of them, 
Their knell is knolled. 1877 V. IV. Line. Gloss., Auozwl, to 
knoll; to toll a bell. A 

2. ratr. Of a bell or clock: To sound, ring 
a knell, toll; = KNELL vw. 3. Now chiefly dad. 

1582 Munpay Eng. Rom. Lifein Harl. Mise.(Malh.) 11.179 
Soon after, the bell knowleth againe, when asthe students.. 
walk to the Romayne colledge. 1600 SHaxs. A. ¥. LZ. u. 
vii. 114 Where bels haue knoll‘dto Church. 1612 /7o Nodle 
A. 1. i, Remember that your fame Knolls in the ear o' the 
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world. 1815 Byron Parisina xv, For a departing heing’s 
soul The death-hymn peals and the hollow bells knoll. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Knuoll,to toll asa bell. 1886 S. WW. Linc. 
Gloss. s.v., | heard the bell knoll a piece sin { =a bit since]. 

b. ¢vans, To ring a knell for. e¢. To ring or 
toll ont. 

1597 SHAKS. 2 Hen. /V,1.i. 103 His Tongue Sounds ever 
after as a sullen Bell Remembred, knolling a departing 
Friend. 184z TENNYSON Gardener's D. 180 All that night 
I heard The heavy clocks knolling the drowsy hours. 

3. ¢rans. Yo summon by the sound of a bell. 

1600 Suaxs. 4, F, LZ, 1. vii. 121 We haue seene better 
dayes, And haue with holy bell bin knowld to Church, r8zo 
Byron ¥uan v.1, They heard No Christian knoll to table. 
1844 Lytton tr. Schiller’s Fridolin From the church- 
tower clangs the bell Knolling souls that would repent To 
the Holy Sacrament, 1894 72es 17 July 9/3 Every woman 
who ever has been knolled to church. 

Hence Kno‘lling vé/. sb.; also Kno‘ller, one 
who knolls. 

1480 Water. Arch. in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 315 The knollyng of the bell in the chappell, 1538 /n- 
junctions in Strype Eccl, Alem. (1721) I. xii. 322 The Knol- 
ing of Aves after service. .henceforth to be left. 1611 Cotcr., 
Caritlonneur,a chymer, or knowler, of bels. 1837-9 HALLAM 
Hist. Lit, (1847) 111, 122 The knolling of Church bells. 
1877 Lee Gloss. Liturg., Knoller, 2. a sexton or sacristan, 


Knolled (néeld), az. Also7 nol’d. [f. Knorn 
56.14+-ED?.) Havinga knoll orknolls: in parasyn- 
thetic combs., as Azgh-Avolled, 

1602 Marston Antonto’s Rev. tv. iii, I have a mount of 
mischiefe clogs my soule, As waightie as the high-nol’d 
Appenine. 

Enolly (néli), ¢. [f. Kwoxn sé.1 + -¥.] Full 
of or abounding in knolls or hillocks. 

x821 CLarE Vill. Minstr, 11, 68 While Dobbin .. patient 
goes to gate or knowly brake. 1870 Miss BrouGuton Rect 
as Rose 1, 151 A grassy, knolly park, 

Knop (ngp), 56.1 Forms: a. 4-6 knoppe, 5-6 
knopp, knope, (6 noppe), 5- knop. 8B. 4-6 
knappe, (5 cnap), 6 knapp, (knepp), 5~ knap, 
(7-8 nap). [ME. 4220p = OF ris. £n0p, MDu. cnoppe, 
cnop (Du. £n0p), MLG. knoppe (hence Da. £nof, 
Sw. 4n0pp), OHG. chnoph, chnopf (G. knopf knob, 
head, knot, button, etc.) The form &xap may 
repr. ON. £napp-r knob, stud, button (Sw. 2xaff, 
Da. nap), perh. cognate with OE. cvapf, Knap 
sb.1 The ulterior etymology is obscure.]} 

1. A small rounded protuberance, a knob (esp. 
one of an ornamental character, ¢.g. upon the 
stem of a chalice, a candlestick, etc.); a boss, 
stud, button, tassel, or the like; in Arch. = Knop 
sb. 1d. (Sometimes prob. a carved representation 
of a flower-bud ; cf. 2 below.) Oés. or arch. exc. in 
specific applications. 

a, 1a 1366 Cuaucer Kom, Rose 1080 With a bend of gold 
tasseled, And knoppis fyne of gold enameled. 1455 in Ryiner 
Foedera (1710) XI. 369 With Knopps and TYassells. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 2053/2 A knoppe of a scho, dulla. 1527 Test. 
Ebor, (Surtees) V. 225 Sex silver spones with knopis of oure 
Ladie, 1535 CoverpaLte Fer. lii. 22 Vpon the rope were 
brasen knoppes. 1676 Wortipce Cyder (1691) 182 A knop 
atthe end of a slender handle or stick. 1861 /¢mes 12 July, 
The crown and the knops which adorn the turret were gilt 
by him. 1865S. Evans Sro. Fabian 105 Ornan.. Unlooped 
the ruby knops Loosing her kirtle. ; 

B. [a x000 in Wr.-Wiilcker 238/33 Ftbula, cnzp, sigl, spen- 
nels.) 1362 Lavou. P. 72. A. vit. 257 His cloke of Calabre, 
with..knappesof Gold. 1420 £, &, Wells (1882) 45 A becure 
of seluer y-keueryd, .. be cnap of be couercle ys an-amylyd 
with blewe. 1563-87 Foxe 4. & JY, (1596) 80/2 Scourge him 
then with whips .. with knaps of lead at the ends. 1577 
Lance. Wills (1837) 11.92 Twelve silver spones with kneppes 
gilt wrought with a lyon. 1623 Hart Arraignm, Ur. v. 27 
To snatch and pull the naps of the coverlid. 17..in Child 
Ballads yi. 295/2 The naps of gold were bobbing bonnie. 

2. The bud of a flower; a compact or rounded 
flower-head or seed-vessel. (Cf. KNAPWEED.) arch. 

a. 1388 Wycur Wu. xvii. 8 Whanne knoppis weren 
greet, the blossoms hadden broke out. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv, 
280/2 Knoppe, or bud of a tre. 1495 Trevisa's Barth, De 
P. R. xvi. cxxxvi. (W. de W.) 692 The fruyte of the rose is 
smalle rounde knoppes [odd J7S. knappes] and harde. 
1508 Dunsar Gold. Targe 22 The rosis yong, new spreding 
of thair knoppis 31597 GerarpE Herbal u. xxv. § 2. 217 
At the top of the stalke growe small knops, from which 
come flowers. 1697 Pil. Trans. X1X. 793, I have..won- 
dered. .to see those little Snails. .on the Knops and Branches 
of the Vine. 1894 R. Brivces Shorter Poems 97 The chest- 
nut holds her gluey knops upthrust. : 

B. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvu. xxiv. (MS. Bodl.) 
If. 196 6/1 Pe cipresse .. hab leere knappes in stede of frute. 
1578 Lyte Dodocns t. xxxii. 45 The floures., do likewise turne 
into little knappes, or heads. 3656 W. Cores Art of 
Simpling xii. 38 Some [seeds] grow in Knaps like Bottles, 
as Knap-weed. 1879 Britten & Hotianp Plant-n., Knap, 
flowers of Trifolium pratense. 

b. Hence, A popular name of Red Clover. WS, 

1897 Britten & Brown Flora Worth States Il. 276 Trifo- 
tium pratense .. Honeysuckle Clover, Knap, Suckles. 


+3. The rounded protuberance formed by the 


front of the knee or the elbow-joint. Oés. 

a. 14.. Nominale in Wr.-Wiilcker 678/29 Hoc tnter- 
nodiumi, the knope of the kne. 1590 W. Burcu 47S. Scrap 
Bk. in Chapter Libr. Canterb. Cathedr., The Arme in 
lenghthe must com shorte of y* knop of the kne. 

B. 1652 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (Burgh Rec. Soc.) II. 242 
The knap of hir elbow. 1734 Act Crt. Session in M. §& Q. 
3rd Ser. IV. 125/2 Heads, knaps, tongues, and marrow bones 
cut out by themselves. c18x7 Hoce Zales § S&. IV. 146 
His breeches came exactly to the knap of the knee. 
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+ b. A swelling upon the skin; a wart, pimple, 
etc.: = Knos 5b, 1b. Obs. 

1556-8 PHaer 2ueid iv. Lj, From a tender colt they take 
the knapp. 1562 TurNER Baths 4 It is good..for suche as 

ave any knoppes or hard swellinges upon any membre. 
x Frorio, Verruche,..also wartes or knops of flesh 
rising in the bodie. 

4. allrib. and Comb., as knop-fly (Angling) = 
knob-fly; knop-sedge, the bur-reed, Spargantum. 

1562 Turner /icréal u. 143b, It maye be called bede 
sedge or knop sedge. 1582 STANyHURsT Ze?s 1v. (Arb.) 
113 For to snip, in the foaling, from front of fillye the knap- 
knob. 1799 G. Smitu Laboratory I. 310 Knop-fly. Dubb- 
ing, of the down of an otter-cub. 

Knop (ngp), knap (nep), 56.2 north. dial. 
[Origin obscure.] A large wooden tub. 

a. 1563 Richinond Wills (Surtees) 169 A kneadinge bassyn, 
a knoppe,a gielfatte. 1588 Lane. Hills (1857) II. 75 The 
great brewinge knopp. 1614 /azv. in Trans. Cumbid. & 
Westmld. Arch. Soc. \\1. 114 One knopp one handle 2 salt 
pres dishes. 180z in Anderson Crmdld. Ball. 51,1 dung 
owre the knop. 

B. 1614 /uv. in Trans. Cusmbld. & Westinld. Arch. Soc. 
III, 114 In the butterye 3 barrells 2 staues one Knapp. 
1821 Llackw. Afag. VIII. 432 But stoups are needed, tubs, 


and pails, and knaps. 
+Knop, v. Ods. [f. Knop 50.1] 


1. ¢vans, To furnish or adorn with knops; to stud. 

¢1400 Rom. Rose 7260 High shoes knopped with dagges. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 2053/2 To Knoppe, buélare. 1505 La. 
Treas. Ace. Scot. (1901) III. 40 For 1j pypanes blak silk to 
knop the said hat. 1539 in /uz. A. Wardrobe (1815) 52 
Ane capparisone..bordourit with silvir and knoppit with 
silvir & yallow silk, 

2. inir. To put forth ‘knops’, to bud. Sz. 

a1584 MontcomeriE Cherrie & Slae 40 Sum knopping, 
sum dropping Of balmie liquor sweit. ¢1600 Buret Pilger. 
in Watson Coll. Sc. Poets (1706) 11. 23 Ranie Orion, That 
dropit and knopit, Baith upon tre and stone. 

Knop, obs. form of Knap sd.1, v.1 

Knopped (ngpt, foct. ng*péd), a. ? Obs. [f. 
Kwnop s6.1 or v.+-ED.] Having knops; knobbed; 
bearing buds, or compact rounded flower-heads, 

¢ 1394 P. Pl. Crede 424 Wibhis knopped schon clouted full 
pykke. 1434 2. &. Wills (1882) 101 A litell basyn knopped. 
1501 Douctas Pal. Hon. Prol. 76 The knoppit syonis with 
leuis aggreabill. 1601 Hottanp Pliny II. 447 With knopped 
Majoram or Sauorie. 1655 Mourer & Bennet Health's 
Jinprov. (1746) 320 The unset Leek, or Maiden-leek, is not 
so hot as the knopped ones. 

b. Formed into a knop or knob; knob-shaped. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ui. xii. 161 Lyke to.. Cyanus floures .. 
in his Scaly knopped buttons. 

Kno'ppy, 2. ?0és. [f. Kyor sé.1+-y. Cf. 
G. knopfg.| Full of knops; knop-like; knobby. 

1562 Turner Heréa/ 31. R, Polygonum. .hath many knoppy 
ioyntes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xvii. 167 Whan this seede is 
tipe, his knoppie head openeth, 1597 Gerarve fferbal 1 
elxv. 458 This kinde hath certaine knoppie tufts. 

Knopweed, obs. or dial. form of KNAPWEED. 

Knor, -re, Knorry, obs. ff. Knur, Kyurry, 

Knorcock, Anglicized form of next. 


| Knorhan. Oés. [Du. £xorhaan, f.knorren to 
growl, snarl + 4aaz cock.] A name of a S. African 
species of bustard:; = Koran 2, 

173% Meprev Kolden's Cape G. Hope I. 139 The Knor- 
az. Among the wild fowls at the Cape there is a sort of 
birds, a male of which the Europeans there call Anor-cock; 
a female they call Aor-hen, 1777 G. Forster Voy. round 
World |. 85 The Knorhan, which is..the African bustard. 

Knosp (ngsp). rare. [ad. Ger. £nosfe a bud, 
boss, knob.] An architectural (or other) ornament 
in the form of a bud, or forming a bunch-like or 
rounded protuberance ; a knop, knob, boss, stud. 

1808 Scotr farm, v. Introd. iv, Ere from thy mural 
crown there fell Tbe slightest knosp or pinnacle. 1820 — 
Abbot xxxii, The black letter Bible. .adorned with massive 
silver clasps and knosps. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. xiv. viii. 
(1864) IX. 297 Prodigality of ornament, knosps, shrine work, 
corbels, gurgoyles. 

Hence Knosped (ngspt, foe?. np'spéd) @., furnished 
with knosps. 

x818 Mitman Sanzor 290 The iron or the knosped brass. 

Knot (net), 56.1 Forms: 1 enotta, 3 cnot, 
3-5 cnotte, 3-7 knotte, 5-8 knott, 3- knot. 
[OE. cxotta = Du. 2not, LG. kniilte, MG. £notte, 
MHG. £no/ze knob, knot, etc. :—-OTeut. *4722¢/ton-, 
(whence Knit v.); cf. OHG. chrodo, chizoto (MHG, 
knode, knole, G.knoten):—OTeut. *hidhon-, knoddn-, 
with variation of consonant due to difference of 
stress. 

ON. had &uzttr knot, knob, £azfa knucklebone (Sw. £nut 
Da. £nude knot), which may be connected with the above 
forms, but the difference in vowel makes difficulties. The 
relationship (if any) of ON. &npétr (:—*knattu-z) ball, and 
L. nédus (perb. for gzédus) knot, is also obscure.] 

1. An intertwining or complication of the 
parts of one or more ropes, cords, or strips of any- 
thing flexible enough, made for the purpose of 
fastening them together or to another object, or to 
prevent slipping, and secured by being drawn tight; 
a tie ina rope, necktie, etc.; also, a tangle acci- 
dentally drawn tight. Zo make, + knit, or tie a knot 
(z2), to knot a piece of string or a handkerchief, esp. 
as areminder. Also in allusions to the knot ina 
halter for hanging. 


e¢ro0o JExrric Hon. Il. 28 He afunde., ba snode mid | 
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eallum cnottum swa feste zewriden swa heo zr wes. ¢1z90 
Beket 1445 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 148 Pe knottes gnowen al is 
flechs: a-boute bi eche side. 14., Chaucer's Sgr.’s T. 663 
(Lansd.) Bot I wil here nowe maake a knotte To be time it 
come next to my lotte. c1449 Pecock Refr u. v. 166 Make 
a knot on his girdil. 1542-3 Act 34 4 35 Hen. VII/,c. 3 
The bonde of euerywhiche faggotte to conteine three 
quarters of a yarde at the leaste, besyde the knotte. 1601 
Suaks. Adl’s Well wW. iit. 163 This is Mounsieur Parrolles 
the gallant militarist,.. that had the whole theoricke of 
warre in the knot of his scarfe. 1631 R. Botton Com 
Aff. Consc. (1635) 333 One knot in a thread will stay the 

eedle'’s Passage as well as five hundred. 1647 CowLrv 
Mistr., The Tree v, Go tye the dismal Knot (why shouldst 
thou live?), 1838 THirtwatt Greece II. xiv. 200 He tied 
sixty knots in a leathern thong, and bade them unfasten one 
every day, till the prescribed interval had expired. 1873 
Act 36 & 37 Vict. c. 71 § 39 Such mesh [in a net) shall not 
be less than one and a half inch from knot to knot. 

b. Often with qualifying word, naming different 
forms of knots, as darber's %., bowline &., diamond 
k., draw-k., fishers k., french k., granny’s kh. 
loop-k., rveef-k., triding k., running k., slip-k., 
surgeon's k., wall-k., waler-k., weaver's k , etc.; for 
the more important of these, see the first element. 

€1320 Sir Benes (MS. A) 3220 On a towaile the made 
knotte riding, Aboute his nekke 3he hit brew. 1552 Hutoet, 
Knotte whiche runneth to, called a rydynge knot, capzel212. 
1726 G. Roserts 4 Years | oy. 112 And making a running 
bowling Knot on the End of another Rope, I cast it over. 
1769 FALCONER Dict. Marine (1789), Knot, a..knob formed 
on the extremity of a rope, by untwisting the ends. and 
interweaving them,..amongst each other. There are several 
sorts, which differ in.. form and size: the principal of these 
are the diamond-knot, the rose-knot, the wall-knot, or walnut. 
1795 Hutton Wath. Dict. s.v., Fig. 11,a Barber's kuot, or 
a knot for cawls of wigs. 1813 J. Tuomson Lect. /nflam. 
267 We passed, . .a crooked needle under the artery, threaded 
with a double waxed thread, part whereof we passed above 
the aperture in the vessel, ea the other below, which were 
afterwards tied with a double knot called the surgeon's 
knot. 1860 All Year Round No. 66. 382 ‘Which knot?’ 
asked Toby. ‘Single or double wall, single or double 
diamond, Matthew Walker, spritsail-sheet, stopper, or 
shroud?’ 1881 Hamersty Waval Encycl. 421 They (knots) 
..are named either from the manner in which they are 
made, or the use to which they are applied, as stopfvr knot, 
diamond knot, double-diamond knot, single and double wall 
knots, ete. ¢ 1885 Weldon’s Pract. Necdlework II. 3/1 
Flowers are mostly worked in satin stitch highly raised, 
embellished with French knots. 1899 W. G. P. Townsenp 
Embroidery vi. go French Knots.—A very ancient stitch, 
much used by the Chinese for all kinds of elaborate 
embroidery. 7 

+e. Astron. The star a Piscium, situated in 
the ‘tie’ of the lines or ribbons imagined to connect 
the two fishes in the constellation Pisces Odés. 

155% RecorDE Cast, Anow/. (1556) 267 The Fyshes, tyed 
by the tayles with a common Lyne: ..and where those tw:o 
lines are knitte togyther, there is one starre more, whiche is 
called the Knotte. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycl. sv. Pisces, 
That [star] next the knot in the north. line. ..1st before the 
knot in the south. line. 

2. Such a tie used or worn as an ornament or 
adjunct to a dress; a bow of ribbon; a cockade or 
epaulette ; esp. in obs. phrase @ suzt of knols. 

Often with distinctive word prefixed: as dreast, shoulder, 
sword, top, true-luve kitot, q. Vv. 

ax400-So0 Alexander 4917 With cumly knottis & with 
koyntis & knopis of perle. xg52 HuLort, Knotte of a cap- 
bande, or hatbande, or lace. 1668 ETHEREDGE S/he would 
of she could 1. i, We will only fancy a suit of Knots or two 
at this shop. 1708 Srit, Afollo No. 75. 4/2 The Officers 
to wear..a mourning Knot on their left Arm. 1713 Gay 
Guard. No. 149 ? 18 A lady of genius will give a genteel 
air to her whole dress by a well-fancied suit of knots, 1891 
Mrs. Newman Segun in Fest 1. 209 Her giey morning 
gown, with its soft frillings of lace and knots of pale, coral- 
coloured ribbon. 

b. Her. (See quot. 1892.) 

1828-40 Berry Excycl. Her. 1865 Kincstev Herew. Prel., 
The badge in the ‘Wake Knot’, in which..two monks’ 
girdles are worked into the foim of the letter W. 1892 
Woopwarp & Burne Heraldry If. 585 Knots of particular 
form were not infrequently used as badges; ¢.g. the 
Stafford knot, the Bourchier knot, the Wake and Ormond 
knot; inall these the silk is twined having some resemblance 
to the initial letter of the family name. In the Bowen knot 
the allusion is double, it is formed of four 4ows, or loops, 
and each bears a resemblance to one form of the Greek 
letter B. Knots were also used to unite the badges of two 
families which had merged into one; or the badge of an 
office to a personal one. ‘ 

3. Naut, A piece of knotted string fastened to 
the log-line, one of a series fixed at such intervals 
that the number of them that run out while the 
sand-glass is running indicates the ship’s speed in 
nautical miles per hour; hence, each of the di- 
visions so marked on the log-line, as 2 measure of 
the rate of motion of the ship (or of a current, etc.). 
Also attrib. with prefixed numeral = ‘running (So 
many) knots’. 

1633 T. James Voy. 24 It did runne two knots. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 146 The distance between 
every one of the Knots must be 50 Foot; as many of these 
as run out in half a Minute, so many Miles or Minutes the 
Ship saileth in an Hour. 1760-72 tr, Fuan §& Ulloa’s Vay. 
(ed. 3) I. 9 The distance between the knois on the log-line 
should contain yy of a mile, supposing the glass to run 
exactly halfa minute. xr8g0 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxvi.87 
A light wind .. carrying us at the rate of four or five knots. 
1860 Merc. Marine Alag. VII. 169 A ten-knot breeze was 
blowing. xg00 Datly News 10 Jan. 5/1 A torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer .. had made a record speed of 35% knots, which was 
almost exactly equal to 4x miles an hour, 
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b. Hence loosely used as if equivalent to ‘nautical 
milc’, in such phrases as 20 kvtol/s au hour, 

1748 Anson's Voy. 1. iii. 24 The ship went ten knots an 
hour. 1772-84 Cook Foy’. (1799) V. 1828 The strong tide, 
though even here it ran five knots an hour. 1833 Maxryar 
LP. Simple xxxviii, We were going twelve knots an hour, and 
running away from thein as fast as we could. 

4. A definite quantity of thread, yarn, etc., vary- 
ing with the commodity, being a certain number of 
coils tied by a knot. 

¢1540 Churchw. Acc. St. Dunstan's, Canterbury (MS.) 
For a knott of sylke ij, 1641 Brust arm, Bhs, (Surtees) 
16 A loose kinde of two plettes, which is usually sold for 
3 half-pence and sometimes for 24, a knotte; there should 
bee in everie knotte 18 fathames, 1688 R. Hotmn Armoury 
in. vi, 288/2 A knot is a Hundred Threds round the Keel, 
at which place Housewives make a Katch, ay some call it, 
or a Knot, or an Hank. 1875 Tenpce & Surcvon //ist, 
Northfield, Mass. 161 A run of yarn consisted of twenty 
knots, a knot was composed of forty threads, and a thread 
was seventy-four inches in length, or once round the reel. 

5. More fully Porter's knot; ‘A kind of double 
shoulder-pad, with a loop passing round the fore- 
head, the whole roughly rescmbling a horse-collar, 
used by London market-porters for carrying their 
burdens’ (Cassell’s Encyel. Dict.). 

(Perh. originally a rope ticd or knotted into a loop.) 

1719 I)'Urveyv /'lls (1872) V. 75 Tom the Porter, Com- 
panion of the Pot, Who stands in the Street with his Rope 
and Knot. ¢ 1737 in Boswell Yokuson an. 1737 M* Wilcox 
.. eyed his robust frame attentively, and with a significant 
look, said, ‘Yon had better buy a porter’s knot’, 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rage xlix, Preceded by aman who carried 
the immense petition on a porter's knot through the lohby 
to the door of the House of Commons. 1866 Daly Tel. 
12 Jan. 5/5 Fathers of families who should have carried 
porters’ knots, so heavy was their fardel of toys. 

6. A design or figure formed of crossing lines ; 
an intricate flourtsh of the pen. + Zudless knot, 
the fivc-pointed figure consisting of a continuous 
self-crossing line, othcrwise called fentacle, penta- 
gram, or pentangle, 

13.. Gaw, 4 Gr. Aunt, 630 Fyue poyntez, & vche lyne 
vmbe-lappez & loukez in oper, & ay quere hit is endelez, & 
englych hit callen Ouer-al, as I here, fe endeles knot. 1638 
Sik T. Hersert Sraz, (ed. 2) 197 In blew, red, and yellow 
tinctures, commixt with Arabiq knots and letters, « 1680 
Butter Aeom. (1759) 1. 210 As Scriveners take inore Pains 
to learn the Slight Of making Knots, than all the Hands 
they write. 

7. A flower-bed laid out in a fanciful or intricate 
design ; also, more generally, Any laid-out garden 
plot; a flower-knot. Now chiefly dia/. 

1494 Fauvan Chron. vil. cOxxxviil. 277 An howse wrought 
lyke vnto a kuot ina garden, called a mase. 1502 Ace. in 
A. Amherst Gar-tening (1895) 84 For diligence in making 
knottes in the Dukes garden. Clypping of knottes, and 
sweeping the said garden. 1577 8 Gooce //eresbach's 
/lusb. (1586) 66 asyell. is an hearbe that is used to be set 
in the middest of knottes, for the excellent savour that it 
hath. 16aa Peacuam Compl. Gentl, xix. (1634) 235 Here are 
the goodliest walkes in Europe, for the trees themselses are 
placed in cusions knots as we use to set our herbes in 
gardens. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. u. v. (1713) 97 They do 
not water the Walks of the Garden, but only the Beds or 
Knots wherein the Flowers grow. 1737 G. Situ Cur. 
Rela’. 1. i, 49 The Borders of the Beds were lin'd with Box, 
and beautifully garnish‘d with choice Flowers, as were the 
Knots, in each of which stood a handsome Pot of a choice 
foreign Plant. 1758 L. Temrte Shetches 14 More pleasing 
and beautiful than that insipid, childish, uncomfortable 

3auble called a Flower-kuot. 1824 Miss Ferrier /aher. 
Ixviii, I must see if my flower knots are arranged according 
to rule, 

8. A central thickened meeting-point of lines, 
nerves, etc.; esp. in Phys. Geog., an elevated point 
or region in which several mountain-chains meet. 

1861 Herscuet Phys. Geog. § 144 The knot of Pasco, 
a great ganglion, as it were, of the system [of the Andes]. 
1865 Chambers’ Encycl, V1. 436/1 The Knot [of Cuzco in 
Peru) comprises six minor mountain-chains, and has an 
area thrice larger than that of Switzerland. 

Jig. 18.. STEVENSON J/anse Wks. 1894 Misc. I. 160 He 
[grandfather] moves in ny blood..and sits efficient in the 
very knot and centre of my being. 

9. Geom. A unicursal curve in three-dimensional 
space, which, on being distorted in any way so as 
to bring it into a plane without passing one part 
through another, will always have nodes. 

1877 Tair in Trans. R. Soc. Edin. XXVIII. 145, 1 was 
led to the consideration of the forms of knots by Sir W. 
Thomson's Theory of Vortex Atoms, /6/d. 164 Thus this 
4-fold knot, in each of its forms, can be deformed into its 
own perversion, In what follows all knots possessing this 
property will be called Amphicheiral. 1884 Kirkman (/d. 
XXXII. 281 Nothing general seems to bave been written 
on knots of more than seven crossings. 

II. Figurative applications of 1. 

10. fig. Something intricate, involved, or dificult 
to trace out or explain; a tangle or difficulty; 
a knotty point or problem. Gordian knot: see 


GorDIAN 1 ¢, 

c¢ 1000 ZEtFric fom. 11. 386 zet her is oder cnotta ealswa 
earfode, bat is, ‘ Nan man ne astihd to heofenum, buton se 
de of heofenum astah’, a122a5 Leg. Kath. 1157 Ich habbe 
uncnut summe of feos cnotti cnotten. c1400 Kom. Rose 
4698 Unto hym that love wole flee, The knotte may unclosed 
bee. 1638-48 G. Damier Zcéog. iii. 185 All the Subtle Knotts, 
which crabbed Heads Have twist. 1676 Temete Let?., to 
Sir ¥. Williamson Wks. 1731 11, 397 This Knot is of those 
that must be cut through, and cannot be untied. 1784 
Cowper Yash 1, 520 Knots wortby of solution, which alone 
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A Deity could solve. 1876 Freeman orm. Cong. V. xxvii. 
719 The death of John cut the knot, 1876 T. Harpy £¢he/- 
berta (1890) 129 ‘Tis one of the greatest knots in service—the 
sinoke question. 

b, ‘The central or main point of something intri- 
cate, involved, or difficult; the main point in a 
problem ; the complication in the plot of a tale or 
drama; that in wh.ch the difficulty of anything 
centres, 

€1386 Cuatcer Sgr.'s 7.393 The knotte why bat ecuery 
tale 1s toold If it be taried til that lust be coold.. The sauour 
passeth ever lenger the moore. ¢ 1418 /’o/. Poems Kolls) 
11, 243 He that can be Cristes clerc, And knowe the knottes 
of his crede, 1573-80 Iiwret Ady. K 122 The knot and 
principall point of the matter. 1653 Urqt ant Rabelais t. 
xiii, By and by shall you .. know the whole mysterie and 
knot of the matter. 1881 Giapstone SP. 7 Apr., The small 
holdings..the very knot of the difficulty not yet overcome. 

ll. Something that forms or maintains a union 
of any kind; a tie, bond, link. 

1393 Lanct. /?. Pd. C. xvii, 127 (Lloly Church is) Charite, 
.. Lyf, and loue, and leaute, ino by-ley ue and lawe, And lone 
a knotte of leaute, and of lecl by-leyue, ¢1460G, AsuBy 
Dicta hilos, 1142 Thre thinges be in a right simpul knot, 
First goode counseil in hyin that is not herde fete}. 1526 
Piler, Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 285 b, And therfore it is called 
of Saynt Vaule the knot of perfeccyon. 1538 Starkry £vz- 
land wu. ii. 178, Lremembyr the knot betwyx the body and 
the soule. 1587 Fremine. Contn. HHolinshed 111. 1570/2 
Ingratituge..and treason. Hnked togither with manic kaots 
of other shamefull sinnes, 1692 Davoren $f L£uerensont's 
Ess, 362 Volicy had not as yet united Men by the Knots of 
a reasonable Society, 1701 Rowe Aiud. Steponoth 1.1, To 
draw The Knot, which holds our common Interest, closer. 

b. spec. The tie or bond of wedlock; the 
matriage or wedding knot. 

arz2zg Ley. Kath. 1525 Swa wit beod ifestnet & iteict in 
an, & swa he cnotte is icnut bituhhen unc tweien. ¢ 1230 
Halt Metd, 33 Veo be cnot icnute anes of wedlac. 1592 
Suaks, Roo, 6 Gulia... a4 Send for the Countie, .. He haue 
this knot knit vp to morrow morning. 1698 Faver «icc. £. 
hutia 4 P.g4 Gut the Cazy .can louse the Knot when they 
pleada Divorce. 1828 Craven Dial. s.v.,*Totie a knot withe 
tongue,at yan cannotlouze wi yan’steeth ,i.¢.to get married, 

+12. A bond or obligation; a binding condition ; 


a spell that binds. O¢s. 

61460 Towne/cy Myst. vii. 107 Shall 1 nowsyng you a fytt, 
With my mynstrelsy; loke ye do it well in wrytt, And 
theson a knot knytt, ffor itis prophecy. 1534 More reat. 
on Passion Wks. 1286/1 All these supernaturall giftes he 
gaue him with the knot of thys condicion, that yf hee brake 
hys comma:undement, then shuld he leese them al. a 1627 
Mippceton IWitch i. it, Knit with these charms and reten- 
tive knots, Neither the man hegets nor woman breeds. 1651 
Hospes Leviath, wv. xivit 384 This was the first Knot upon 
their Liberty, 1813 Scotr Yoterm. Introd. viii, Of the 
dread knot a wizard tied, In punishment of maiden’s pride. 

III. ¢ransf. A hard or firm mass such as is 
formed by a knot tied in a string, ctc. 

13. A hard lump in an animal body, etther in 
a softer tissue, or on a smooth surface; a swelling 
or protuberance in a muscle, nerve, gland, etc ; 
a knob or cnlargement in a bone; a tumour, 
ganglion, wart, pimple, or the likc; the lump that 
seems to gather in the throat in strong emotion 

aiazg Ancr. K. 2 pe on riwled be heorte, be maked hire 
efne & smede. widute knotte & dolke of woh inwit. 13.. 
Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1334 Pen brek pay pe bale, be balez out 
token Lystily forlancyng & bere of & knot. c1400 Seryn 
2513 Strecching forth his fyngirs, in sizt, .. Withoutfen}] knot 
or knor, or eny signe of goute. ¢ 1440 Promp. Pary, 280/2 
Knotte yn the fleshe, vndyr the skynne, g/andu/a. a 1533 
Lp. Berners Gold. BR. MW. Aurel. (1546) L vj, Thei found his 
handes hard and ful of hard knottes 1606 SHaxs. 77. & Cr. 
v. iii, 33 Let grow thy Sinews till their knots be strong. 
1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2351/4 A Sorrel Horse,..a dry knot on 
the near Leg behind. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan Notes 32 The 
Knots of Love. These are little Excrescences of Flesh 
upon the Forehead of Foals. 1774 Gotpsw. .Vat. Hist. 
(1776) 111. 62 They (the horns of the ibes] are bent back- 
ward, full of knots; and it is generally asserted that there 
is a knot added every year. 1859 TENNyson Elaine 736 
The Queen, who sat Witb lips seveiely placid, felt the knot 
Climb in ber throat. : 

14. A thickened part or protuberance in the 
tissue of a plant; an excrescence on a stem, branch, 
or root; a node ona stein, esp. when of swollen 
form, as the joints in grasses; the hard mass formed 
in a trunk at the insertion of a branch or round the 
place of insertion of an abortive or dead branch, 
causing a rounded cross-grained piece in a board, 
which is apt to fall ont, and leave a kuot-hole. 
Also, a bud; iv (the) £not, in bud, budding. Also 
(pl) a disease which attacks plum and cheiry 


trees (see quot. 1845). 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P.R.xvu.i. (MS. Bodl.) If. 105 b 4 
Euerich tree herbe and gras hab a rote: and in euericb rote 
manye maner knottes and stringes. /dfd. Ixxiii. If, 207/2. 
c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 118 He may not breke a knotte 
of a straw wib bise teeb. 1523 Fitzners. Hush. § 25 
Quyche.. hath many knottes towarde the roote. /érd. § 130 
Apple trees that haue knottes inthe bowes. 1601 HoLttanp 
Pliny (1634) 11. 165 If any person .. gather one of these 
tender knots or buds [of the pomegranate] witb 2 fingers 
only. 1606 SHaks. 7. § Cr. 1. tii. 316 Blunt wedges riue 
hard knots. a1670 Hacket Ads. Williams uu, 88 The 
Citron Tree..1t bore some ripe ones [fruits], and some sour 
ones, some in the Knot, and some in the Blossom altogether. 
1703 Moxon ech. Exerc. 111 In Deal-boards. those Boughs 
or Branches are Knots, 1787 Winter Syst, //usé. 51 Couch 
and some other weeds vegeiate at every jointor knot. 1796 
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proceed from a bud or knot. 1845 Downinc Fruits Amer. 
270 Lhe knots is a disease attacking bark and wood. [with] 
the appearance of large. irregular black lumps, with a hard, 
cracked, uneven surtace, quite dry within, fod, dial, 
The may is in knot. 

tb. Phr. 70 seck (search for, look for, find, 
a knot or knots ina rush or bulrush (Lat. uodum 
1m scirpo guwrere), to seck or make difficulties 
where there are none; also, fo seek a knot in 
a ring, Obs. 

1340 Ayent, 253 Pet zekb pet uel ine be aye ober bane 
knotte ine pe resse. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AV. (1684) II. 387 
To strain at gnats, to stunible at straws, to seek knots in 
rushes, @1§9a GRetne Jas. /I’, un ii, They seek a knot 
in a ring that would wrong my master or bis servants in 
this court. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. iii, 36 To enqnire after 
(this], were to search for a knot ina rush. 1712 OtpisworTu 
Odes Hora eu. 7]2 Vhe Grammarians therefore do in this 
place look fora Knot ina Bull-cush, @ 1734 Noatu £aam, 
Mh Vii. § 45 (1740) §33 Those, that sought Knots in Bulrushes 
to obstruct the King’s Affairs in Pathament, 

15. A knob or embossed ornamentatton in carved 
or hamincred work; a stud employed as an oma- 
ment or for fastening; a boss; also, the carved 
foliage on the capital of a column (Parker Goss, 
wlrchit, 1875). Friar’s knots: sec Fiaar 9. 

13. Gaw, & Gr. Ant, 577 Greuez, With polaynez piched 
per-to, policed ful clene, Abonte his knez knaged wyth 
knotez of golde. 1394 /’. /’/. Crede 161 pe pileres weren 
.. queynteli i-coruen wip curiouse knottes. 1412-20 Lypc, 
Chron, Troy u. xt, Eche carver and curious ioyner To 
make knottes w' many a queynt floure, 1534 in Peacock 
Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 191 Item a shaft of siluer for the 
same crosse with a roll gilte & iij knottes gilte of the whiche 
knottes euery one hath vj roses enamelid with asure. 1664 
in Bradshaw & Wordsworth Léncoln Stat. (1897) 645 
Veheinently suspected to haue secretly purloyned..much 
of the lead and soulder..and many of the ould window 
knotts; and to haue sould thein to diuerse pewterers 1683 
Moxon Bech. Fi.xerc., Printing xx. P 3 These Knots are 
small square pieces of [box-wood. 1818-16 J. Switn 

‘avorama Se. & Art 1. 163 A_boss or knot at the centre 
intersections, 1849-so Weate Dict. Terms, Anot or Anoéb, 
a boss; a round bunch of leaves or flowers, or other orna- 
ment of a similar kind. 

16. A hill or eminence of moderate height; esp. 
a rocky hill or summit. Frequent in proper names 
of hills in the north-west of England. Cf. Kno 2. 

13.. Gaw. & Cr. Ant. 1431 In a knot, bi a clyffe, at be 
kerre syde, Per as fe rogh rucher vn-rydely watz fallen, 
1594 Noxpen Spec. Arit., Essex 11 Sundrie vallets ther are, 
which of necessitie require hilly; but they are but small 
knottes, ..makinge a difference betwene the valley and the 
higher grounde, 1785 Hutton Bran New Wark Prol. 
1o Whilst I grovel amongst these knots and barrows. 1828 
Craven Dial., Kuot, a rocky summit, as Tolland knot, 
Nursaw knot. 1887 /'a// Mfafl G. 25 June 6/1 The loyal 
bonfires were descried by the watchers on Aruside Knott. .. 
Sone mischievous boys had set light to the gorse and 
undergrowth at the foot of the knott. 

A mass formed by tke aggregation and 
cohesion of particles; esp. onc that has formed as 
a hard kernel in the surrounding softer material ; 
a lump, clot, concretion. 

Glass-making. In crown glass, = Knos sé, 1, But.'s Eve 1 
(Dict. Archit. 1863-9); in flint glass, a defect caused by the 
presence of foreign inatter. Geol. A concretion of foreign 
matter in some schistose rocks (Quot. 1625 is doubtful.) 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. u. iii, 1 haue lost two stone 
Of suet.. posting hither, You might haue followed me like 
a watering pot, And seene the knots I madealong the street. 
1703 Moxon Mech. F.xerc. 250 1t must be extreamly beaten, 
which will break all the knots of Lime. @1728 WoopwarbD 
Nat. Hist. Fosstls (1729) 1. 1. 186 A Knot of Black-Lead, 
that, happening to be form'’d within the Verge of another, 
hasa Sinus, 1821 Crarn bv, Minstr. 1. 135 Insects of 
mysterious birth .. Doubtless brought by moisture forth, 
Hid in knots of spittle white. 1838 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) 
XVII.7 The straining of the stuff [pulp], and thereby keeping 
out of the paper all the knots and hard substances. 

18. A small group, clustcr, band or company of 
persons or things (gathered together in one place, 
or associated in any way). Ofa &uot, in union or 
combination, associated together. a. Of persons. 

13. £. £. Allit. P. B. 787 Sant lohan hem sy3 al in 
a knot, On pe hyl of Syon. a1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. 1V, 
216 All they came together in one knot to the citie. 1601 
Suaxs. Ful C. un. i117 So often shall the knot of vs be 
call'd, The Men that gaue their Country liberty. 1639 W. 
Mountacu in Buccleuch ASS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 278 
My Lord Sey and my Lord Brooke,and some of tbat knotu 
31662 Pepys Diary 16 Dec., All do conclude M*. Coventry, 
and Pett, and me, to be of a knot’ 1704 Swirt Mech. 
Operat. Spir. Misc. (1711) 287 A_Knot of Irish Men and 
Women. 1849 Macaucay //ist. Eng. vii. 11. 225 There was 
scarcely a market town in England witbout at least a knot 
of separatists, 1874 GREEN Short Hist. viii. § 9. 557 Within 
the House. a vigorous knot of politicians was resolved to 
prolong its existence. 

b. Of things. 

1607-12 Bacon Ess., Fortune (Arb.) 376 The Milken Way 
in the Sky .. is a meeting or knot of a numLer of smalle 
Starres, 1698 Fryer Acc. £. /udia & P. 6 We were close 
under St. Iago, another Island of the same Knot. 1825 
Scott Zalism. ii, They had now arrived at the knot of palm. 
trees. a1853 Ropertson Lect. ii. (1858) 85 You will have.. 
not an institution, but a knot of cluhs. 1875 Watney Life 
Lang. xii. 263 A host of lesser knots of idioms. 

IV. 19. attrib. and Comb., as knot-bed, -garden 
(see sense 7); Anol-maker, -tier, -tightener, knot- 


Sree, -green, -hatred, -like adjs.; knot-hole, (a) a 


| “hole in a board, etc., caused by the falling out of 


C. Marsuatt Garden, ii, (1813) 21 The flowers of many j 


a knot; (4) the hollow formed in the trunk of a 
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tree, by the decay of a branch; knot-horn moth, 
a moth of the genus Phycita; knot-ribbon, ribbon 
used in making bows or knots; knot-stitch, a stitch 
by which ornamental knots are made; knot-wood, 
wood that is full of knots; es. pine. 

1665-76 Rea Flora (ed. 2) 232 Directions for the. .making 
ofa*Knot-bed. 1648 Hereick Hesper., Charm for Stables, 
The Manes shall be, Of your horses, all *knot-free. 1519 
Horman Vudg. 172 The *knot-garden serueth for pleasure: 
the potte garden for profitte. @172z Liste Hxsb. (1757) 208 
(E. D. S.} Red-straw wheat must be gathered *knot-green, 
that is, whilst the knots in the straw are green. 1659 T. 
Pecke Parnassi Puerp. 125 *Knot-hair'd Sicambrians And 
Natures frisled Ethiopians. 1726 G. Roverts 4 Vears Voy. 
284, I found one great Leak, which wasa*Knot Hole. 3889 
Barinc-Govtp A riinedl (1890) 1. i. 12 Fanny..detected an 
eye inspecting her through a knot-hole, laughed, and then 
turned crimson. 1894 Sfectator 18 Aug.216/1 The various 
species of *knot-horn moths (Phyctdz). 1776-96 WiTHERING 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) Il. 347 Leaves with *knot-like joints. 
1888 Pall WallG. 26 Jan. 10/1 The trade of ‘*knot-maker’, 
or ‘tier of cravats’, is not one of the least lucrative callings 
in Paris just now. 185x /ddustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1145 
Ribbon for military decoralions. *Knot ribbon. 1645 
Mitton Tetrach. Wks, (1851) 163 (Gen. ii. 24) This vers..is 
the grea: “knot tier, which hath undon by tying, and by 
tangling, millions of guiltles consciences. 

Knot ngt), 54.4 Also knott. [Found from 
Isthe.; varying from 17th c. with 2zet, Gnat2; 
origin unknown, 

The conjecture of Camden, adopted by Drayton, and com- 
memorated by Linnsus in the specific name Canuéus, that 
the bird was named after King Cniit or Canute, ‘ hecause 
believed to he a visitant from Denmark’, is without historical 
or even traditional basis. ] 

A bird of the Snipe family (7riénga Canutus), 
also called Red-breasted Sandpiper; it breeds 
within the Arctic Circle, but is common on the 
British coasts during the late summer and autumn. 

[r4z2 in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices III. 136/2.] 1452 Bill of 
Jare in A. Wood /fist. Univ. Oxf. 26, 34 Table. Plover, 
Knottys. Styntis, Quayles. 1572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 
to Rayle, Curlyew, Cnotwyppe [= Cnot, Wyppe}, Wodcocke, 
Snype, or any other clouen footed fowles. 1586 CamorNn 
Brit. 1697) 408 Knotts, i. Canuti aves vt opinor, e Dania 
enim aduolare creduntur. 162z Drayton Poly-oll. xxv. 
(1748) 363 The Knot, that called was Canutus Bird of old, 
Of that great King of Danes, his name that still doth 
hold. 1774 Gotpsm. Vat. Afist. VI. 28 The long legged 
plover, the knot and the turnstone, are rather the guests 
than the natives of this island. 1863 C. A. Jouns //ome 
Walks 21 Mixed with them in the same flock we repeatedly 
saw Sanderlings, purple Sandpipers and Knots. 1881 S/ec- 
tator 27 Aug. 1108 In the Nares Arctic Expedition Capt. 
Fielden discovered the breeding ground of the sanderling 


and the knot. 
Knot net), v. [f. Knor 56.1] 


l. trans. To tie in a knot; to form a knot or 
knots in; to do up, fasten, or secure with a knot. 
@1547 SURREY /7nerd Ww. (1557) Ej, Her quyuer hung be- 
hinde her back, her tresse Knotted in gold. 1649 G. Daniec 
Trinarch , Hen. 1V,clxiv, Perhaps those Elves Abuse them 
rather, .. And Knot their Hearts in their owne Handker- 
cheife. 170z Appison Dial. Medals ii. Wks. 1721 1.515 No 
costly fillets knot her hair behind. 1832 Marrvar \, Lorster 
xlvii, The seamen were employed in knotting the rigging. 
1833 Rennie Adph. Angling 65 Begin with three hairs, put 
them level at topand knot them, 1842 lENNnyson S¢. Siz, 
Styl. 64, | wore The rope. . Twisted as tight as I could knot 
the noose. 1894 Hart Caine A/anxman v. v. 295 A card- 
board box, tiec about with a string, which was knotted ina 
peculiar way. 
b. zxtr. To form a knot or knots; to be or 


become tied or twisted into a knot. 

1611 Hevwoob Gold. Age 1. i. 15 Henceforth my vnkem’d 
lockes shall knot in curles. , 

2. intr. To make or knit knots for fringes; to 


do the fancy work called Knortine. 

arjor SEDLEV Song, Hears not my Phillis i, Phillis. .Sat 
and knotted all the while. 1713 STEELE Guard. No. 41 7 4 
Lady Char—te is taken knotting in Saint James's chapel 
during divine service. 1824 Miss Ferrier /aher. xv, Miss 
P. gabbled and knotted. 1869 Rocers //is¢. Gleanings I. 58 
Caroline sat during these recitals, sometimes yawning, some- 
times smiling, but always knotting. . 

b. trans. To make or form by this art. 

1750 Mrs. DeLany Life § Corr. (1861) IL. 606 Till I have 
finished a plain fringe Lam knotting, 1781 Mrs. Boscawen 
rbid. Ser. 11. LIL. 64 You would contrive to knot them some 
quipos of remembrance ! 

3. rans, To form protuberances, bosses, or knobs 


on or in; to make knotty; to emboss; to knit (the 


brows). 

1509 Hawes Past, Pieas. xxxvu. (Percy Soc.) 195 The gate, 
Whiche all of sylver was knotted proprely. 1697 R. Peirce 
Bath Alem. u. viii. 372 The Gout had knotted all his Joynts, 
both of Toes and Fingers. 1844 Mrs. Browninc Drama 
Exile Poems 18641. 28 This Eve .. Knots her fair eyebrows 
inso hardaknot. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. 11. xiv, Bradley 
Headstone knotted his brows. : ; 

fig. a1g4x Wrarr Poents (1557) 46 Make plaine thine hart, 
that it be not knotted With hope or dreade. 

+b. éuér. Of plants: To form knots or nodes ; 
to bud; to form a close head, as clover; to begin 
to develop fruit; to ‘set’ (= Kyirv. 5c). Obs. 
r61r Cotcr., Wouer,..also, to knot (as a tree thats in 
growing). 1651-3 Jur, TayLor Sevm. for Year 1. vi. 78 You 
must .. let it blossom and knot, and grow and ripen, 1658 
Evetyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 153 The false flowers which will 
never knot into fruit, are to be nipped off. 1660 Suarrock 
Vegetables 20 The time of cutting [clover] will be knowne, by 
observing when it begins toknot. sa 
4. trans. To combine or unite firmly or intri- 


VoL. V. 


| 
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cately ; to associate intimately ; to entangle, com- 
plicate. 

1611 Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xvi. 657 There were three score 
thousand of them rebelliously knotted together. 1624 Bacon 
War with Spain Wks. 1879 I. 536/t The party of the papists 
in England are become more knotted, both in dependence 
towards Spain,and amongst themselves, 1670 MARVELL Corr. 
Wks. 1872-5 II. 339 The House also thought fit to adjourn 
itselfe... Thus we are not yet knotted. 1859 HAwTHORNE 
Marb, Faun xix, The deed knots us together for time and 
eternity, like the coil of a serpent. 1898 G. Merepitu Odes 
Fr, Hist, 29 Thy [armies] clash, they are knotted ; and now 
tis the deed of the axe on the log. 

+b. zztr. To unite or gather together in a knot; 
to assemble, congregate ; to form a compact mass, 
to concrete. Ods, 

1604 Suaks. O74. 1v. ii. 62 A Cesterne, for foule Toades To 
knot and gender in. 1639 Sattmarsu Policy 289 A little 
Physicke will disperse a gathering Disease, which if it knot, 
hath more danger and difficulty. 1662 Pepys Diary 24 Aug., 
A great many young people knotting together, and crying 
out ‘ Porridge!’ 

5. techn. a. .To cover the knots in (wood) before 
painting (see Knorrine vé/. sb. 4). b. To cover 
(metal, etc.) with knotting (sense 4b). e¢. To 
remove knots from (cloth, etc.): cf. KNorrer 2, 
Kwnortine vl, sb. 5. 

Knot, obs. form of Nora., shorn, round-headed. 

Knotberry. Also knoutberry. [?f. Knot 
5b.1 + Brerry.} <A local name of the Cloudberry, 
Rubus Chamemorus. 

1633 Jonnson Gerarie’s [[eréal App. 1630 Knot,or Knout- 
berrle, or Cloud-berrie. 1671 SkINNER Etymol. Ling. Anel., 
Knot-berry-bush, Chamemorus. 1778 Licutroot Flora 
Sco!. (1789) I. 266 Cloud-berries, Knot-berries, or Knout- 
berries. 1828 Craven Dial. Knout-berry. 1859 WW. S. CoLe- 
MAN I00dlands (1862) 103 ‘he Cloudberry... Called also the 
Mountain Bramble and Knotberry. 

Knotch, variant of Notcu. 

Knote (néut). Aech. [a. Ge.. oten, MHG. 
kuote knot, node.] ‘The point where ropes, cords, 
etc., meet from angular directions in funicular 
machincs.’ 1885 in Cassell’s Encycl. Dict. 


Kno'tfulness. Geom. [f. *Rnotful (Knot 56.1 
+-FUL) + -NESS.] The number of knots of less 
knottiness of which a more complex knot is made 
up: see Knor sd,! 9. 

1877 Tait Knots in Trans. R. Soc. Edin. (1879) XXVIII. 
1.177 The term Beknottedness will be used to signify the 
peculiar property in which knots, even when of the same 
order of knottiness, may thus differ. .. Another property, 
which may be called Axo¢/udness—to indicate the number 
of knots: of lower orders (whether interlinked or not) of 
which a given knot is in many cases built up. 1885 /é7d. 
(1887) XXNII. ut. soq This is a difficulty of a very for- 
midable order. It depends upon the property which I have 
called knotfulness. 


Knot-grass. 
the knotted stem.] 

1. The plant Polygonum avicelare, a common 
weed in waste ground, with numerous intricately- 
branched creeping stems, and small pale pink 
flowers; an infusion of it was formerly supposed 
to stunt the growth, Called by early herbalists 
+ A/ale K. Also extended to other species of Poly- 
gonum, as Seaside K., P. maritémum ; Virginian 
K., P. virginianun, etc. 

[ax1500 Gl. Sloane 5 (Sax. Leechd. 111. 319/1) Knotting 
grass.] 

1538 Turner Libedlus, Poligonon,..knotgyrs. 1544 PHAER 
Regim, Lyfe (1553) Cvij, It is good for the paciente to .. 
drinke the iuice of knotgrasse, 1590 Suaxs. AZids. N. 11. ii. 
329 You dwarfe You minimus, of hindring knot-grasse made. 
1597 GerRAROE Herbal 1. clxi. § 1. 451 ‘he common male 
knot grasse creepeth along vpon the ground, with long slender 
weake branches, full of knots or ioints, whereof it tooke 
his name. @ 1706 Evetyn Kad. Hort. Jan. (1729) 189 Knot- 
grass, the very worst of Garden-weeds. 1860 O. W. Hotmes 
Prof. Breakf.ut. x. (Paterson) 212 The wiry; jointed stems 
of that iron creeping-plant which we call ‘knot-grass\ 

2. Applied to various other plants with knotty 


stems, etc. 

a. Various grasses, as the Fiorin Grass or Marsh Bent 
(Agrostis stolonifera or alba) with creeping rooting stems, 
and the varieties with knotty rootstock of the False Oat 
(Arrhenatherum avenaceum) and a species of Oat-grass 
(Avena elatior), %. Any species of the genera //lecebrum 
or Paronychia. +c. Female K., Lyte’s name for Mare’s- 
tail (H/ippuris vulgaris). @. German K., name for Knawel 
(Scleranthus annuus) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. \xvii. 97 Of Knotgrasse. .. There be 
two kindes .. The second kinde whiche they call female 
Knot grasse, hath ., stemmes .. much like to tbe stalkes 
and ioyntes of //7Afuris, or Horse tayle, but not so rough. 
.. Amongst the kindes of Knot grasse, we may well recken 
that herbe, whiche doth so wrap and enterlace itself, and is 
so ful of ioynts, that the base Almaignes cal it knawel, that 
is to say, knot weede. 1634 Mitton Comzs 542 The chew- 
ing flocks Had ta’n their supper on the savoury Herb Of 
Knot-grass dew-besprent. 1744-50 W. Exuis Afod. Hus- 
land, WV... 53 (E. D.S.) Avena elatior, knot or couch 
grass. 1760 J. Lee /atraé. Bot. App. 316 Knot Grass, 
Mountain, /éleccbrum. 1787 tr. Linnzus’ Fam. Plants 
I. 304 Scleranthus.. German Knot-grass, 1806 GaALPINE 
Brit. Bot. $ 109 Lllecebrum. Knot-grass. 1. Verticillatuns, 
whorled. 1808 BatcurLor Agric. Bedfordsh. 324 The 
creeping bent-grass (Ayvostis stolonifera) .. the same, I 
believe, as that called knot-grass in this county. Nr 

3. attrib. knot-grass moth, Acronycta rumicéts. 

1658 CLEVELAND Cl. Vindic. (1677) 104 He is much of the 


[f, Knot 54.1 + Grass: from 


KNOTTILY. 


size of those Knot-grass Professors. 1819 G. SAMOUELLE 
Entomol. Compend, 250 Knot-grass moth. 1859 NEWMAN 
Brit. Moths 255 The Knot-Grass.—The antennz are simple 
in both sexes. .. It feeds on the common knot-grass, 

Knotless (ng'tlés), a. [f. Knor 50.1 + -LEss.] 
Without a knot, free from knots (in various senses 
of the sb.); unknotted. In first quot. quasi-adv. 
= like a thread without knots, smoothly, without 
check or hindrance. 

€1374 Cuaucer Tyoylus y. 769 Bothe Troylus and Troye 
toun Shal knotles thorugh out here herte slyde. 1589 
Fiemine Virg, Georg. u, 21 Or else the knotles trunks are 
cutagaine. 1717 ConcKeve tr. Ovid's Vet., Orph. & Eurydy, 
Here silver firs with knotless trunks ascend. 179z Burns 
My Tocher's the Fewel, Ye'll slip frae me like a knotless 
thread. 1822 Blackw. Mag. X11. 711 The manufacture of 
threadless, knotless, endless, useless mysteries. 1849 Mas. 
Cartyce Lett, II. 70, I slipt away from them like a knotless 
thread, 

Knotted (nptéd), a. [f. Kor sé..and v. + -Ep.] 

1. Having a knot or knots tied on it; tied in a 
knot; fastened with a knot. 

errsq O. £. Chron. an. 1137 Me did cnotted strenges 
abuton here heued. a@z225 Leg. Kath. 1551 Het .. beaten 
hire bare flesch & hire freoliche bodi mit cnottede schurgen. 
¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xviii. 197 He hath abouten his Nekke 
300 perles oryent gode & grete, & knotted, as Pater Nostres 
here of Amber. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxu. (Percy 
Soc.) 156 In her hand she had a knotted whyp. 1597 A. M. 
tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 13/1 The first is called the 
knotted suture or sowinge, because every stitche is cutt of, 
and both the endes of the thread knitte together. 1607 
Row anos Guy Warw. 41 The Dragon winds his crooked 
knotted tail ABout the Lyon's legs. 1788 CowrEr Veg7o's 
Compl. 2g Ask him, if your knotted scourges, .. Are the 
means that duty urges Agents of his will to use? 1831 
J. Hottanp Manuf. Metal I, 183 These knotted chains, as 
they are called, are now made by all the chain-makers. 

b. fg. Knit together as with knots; formed like 
network ; entangled, intricate. ' 

1648 Mitton Observ. Art. Peace Wks. (1851) 576 No breach 
of any just privilege, but a breach of their knotted faction. 
1664 Butter //ed. u. ili. 18 They're catch’d in knotted law 
like nets. 1892 Marie Coretu Wormwood 11. viii. 160 
Little by little, I unravelled my knotted thoughts. 

2. Formed or decorated with knots or bosses. b. 
Of a garden, laid out in knots (see Knot 54,1 7), 

1588 Suaxs. LZ. LZ. L. 1. i. 249 The West corner of thy 
curious knotted garden. 1830 N. S. WHEATON Froud. 411 
A double colonnade of clustered pillars .. spanned above by 
a richly ribbed and knotted arch. 1863-9 Dict. Archit., 
Knotted shaft, a peculiarity in the carving of the shafts of 
colunins in the early part of the medieval period in Italy, 
representing a knot; sometimes two shafts are knotted 
together. 1896 Edin. Kev. July 169 The term ‘ knots’ or 
‘knotted garden’ came to be used for any grouping of flower 
beds of otber tban simple shape. 

3. Characterized by knobs, protuberances, ex- 
crescences or concretions; gnarled, as a trunk or 
branch; having swollen joints, as a stem; gathered 
into wrinkles, knitted (as the brows): cf, Knot 54,1 
SY, TLS MOM By 

1440 Prontp. Parv. 280/1 Knobbyd, or knottyd as trees, 
wertiginosus. 1606 Suas. 7'r. & Cr. 1. iii. 50 The splitting 
winde Makes flexible the knees of knotted Oakes. 1632 
Massincer & Fietp Fatal Dowry ui. i. M.’s Wks. (Rtldg.) 
278/1 He has a knotted brow, would bruise A court-like 
hand to touch it. 1664 Power E.xrf. Philos. 1. 7 The Gray, 
or Horse-Fly. Her legs all joynted and knotted like the 
plant called Zgztsetsm or Horse-tayl. r7or Sir H.C. Flover 
Hot & Cold Bathing \. iv. 102 He was afilicted with the 
Gout..his Joints were so knotted, that he could scarcely go. 
1776-96 WitnerinG Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 1V. 49 Branches .. 
Sometimes smooth and regular, sometimes knotted. 1843 
LvrEes Last Bar... vii, A formidable knotted club in his 

and. 

b. +Compacted, formed into a knot or compact 
close mass, as a bud (oés.); forming a close head 
of blossom (azad.). 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 414 Pulling off the Buds of the Rose, 
when they are newly knotted, for then the side Branches 
will bear. 1744-so W. Exuis A/od. Husbandm. 111.1. 83 
(E. D. S.) [Clover, when fit for mowing, is] known by its 
being full knotted. 1821 Crare V77/. Afinstr. 1. 209 Knotted 
flowers of thyme. 


Knotter (ngtai). [f. Knor v.+-ER1.] 
1. One who knots or ties kuots; a machine or 


contrivance for doing this. 

171z Appison Sfcct. No. 536 ? 2 The satisfaction these 
male-knotters will find, when they see their work mixed up 
ina fringe [etc.]. 1881 A/ark Lane Express8 Aug.1076 The 
string approaches the knotter as the knot is tightened. 1884 
Thorley's Illustr. Farmers’ Alnanack 39 The ‘binder ’,.. 
after passing the binding string around the bundle, leaves 
its end in the grasp of the ‘knotter’. Finally, this clever 
device first ties and then cuts the twine band. 1889 in 
Mackail JV. A7orrts 1. 316 A carpet-knotter was got from 
Glasgow, to teach the girls the method of working. 


2. A person or contrivance employed to remove 


knots: see quots. 

1875 Uve's Dict. Arts II. 490 (Manufacture of Paper) 
The pulp is strained by means of a sieve or ‘knotter’, as it 
is called, ..having fine slits cut init to allow the comminuted 
pulp to pass through, while it retains all lumps and_ knots. 
1893 Labour Commitssion Gloss., Knotters, young females 
employed to cut the knots of yarn off the pieces before they 
undergo the processes of ‘milling’ and ‘finishing *. 


Knottily (ngtili), adv. rare. [f. Kyorry + 
-LY 2.) In a knotty manner. 


1699 Benttey Pha/. 216 Four marks of Parentheses, () () 
like Knots upon a String, to make it look tl:e more Knottily. 
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KNOTTINESS. 


Knottiness (ngtinés). [f. Knorry + -NEss.] 
1, The quality or condition of being knotty (/:7. 


and fg. ). 

1607. Hieron H’ks. I. 409 Such children, the knotti- 
nes of whose nature is refined and reformed and made 
smooth hy grace. 1616 Doxxe Seruz. (ed. Alford) V. cxxxvib 
463 The wryness, the knottiness, the entangling of the 
serpent. 1662 Herne in Collect. (O. H. 5.) 1. 246 Vhe bark 
of such pollards cannot be gotten off because of its knotty. 
ness, 1868 Browninc Aing §& Bh. 1167 Never was such a 
tangled knottiness, But thus authoritycuts the Gordian thro’. 

2. Geom. Yhe minimum number of nodes in the 
projection of a knot (sense 9) on a plane or similar 


surface. 

1877 Tait in Tran. R. Soc. din, XXVIII. 148 There 
are, therefore, projections of every knot which give a 
mintmun number of intersections, .. this minimum numher 
..we will call Anottiness. 

Knotting (ng tin), vd/.sb. [f. Knorr. + -1nc 1.) 

1. The action of tying a knot, or of tying or 
entangling in a knot. 

1758 J. Brake Plan Mar. Syst. 7 Exercising those who 
are received into the service, in knotting and splicing, in 
handing and reefing of sails, 1884 Str S. St. Joun //ayt? 
v. 196 ‘Lhe peculiar knotting of their curly wool 1898 P. 
Manson Trop, Diseases xxxvit. 587 The affected hairs are 
bent and twisted and tend to produce matting and knotting. 

2. The knitting of knots for lancy-work, similar 
to TaTTiInG; concr., fancy work done by knitting 
threads into knots. 

1697 {see 6 belowh r71z2 Appison Sfect. No 536 7 2 
Knotting is again in fashion. 1750 Mrs. Drtany Life & 
Corr, (1861) 11. 616, I have sent you hy Mr. Dubourg, .. al! 
the knotting and knotting thread I have. 1784 JouNnson in 
Boswell 3 June, Next to mere idleness, I think knotting is to 
be reckoned in the scale of insignificance ; though I once 
attempted to learn knotting. 1801 Monthly Rev. XXXV. 
342 Lhe young females of the Cape..are expert at. ail 
kinds of lace, knotting, and tambour work. 1826 Miss 
Maitrorp Village Ser. 1, (1863) 317 ‘The whole fringe of the 
bed and window curtains being composed of her knotting. 
1879 Mrs. Macquoip Serksh. Lady 123 Yaking her knotting 
out of a black velvet reticule. 

3. The formation of knots or protuberances; the 
production of buds, etc., budding. 

1611 Cotcr., Nouément de jeunes arbres, the knotting of 
young trees; their springing, or shooting out from knot to 
nol. 1620 Brinstey Irrg, Ecl. 119/2 In the new flower 
(viz. at the first knotting). 1848 3. Wess Continent, Lcclestol. 
115 It is like a finger deformed by the knotting of the 
knuckles. 

4. The process of covcring the knots in wood 
with a special preparation, previously to painting; 
concr., the preparation used for this. 

1823 P. Nichotsox Pract, Build. 587 Anotting; in paint- 
ing, the process for preventing knots from appearing in the 
finish. 1852 .Vicholson's Dict. Archit. s.v., Knotting is 
a composition of sirong size. mixed with red lead. 1881 
Youne Every Man his own Mechanic § 1578 All the knots 
in the wood inust be killed with knotting... Knotting is a 
preparation of red lead, litharge, boiled oil, and a little 
turpentine. 

b. A preparation used as a cement or covering 
for metals. 

5. The process of removing knots from cloth, 


pulp, etc.: see quots. 

1875 Knicut Dict. ech. 1240/2 Nuotting...2. \Cloth- 
making.) Removing weft knots and others from cloth by 
means of tweezers. 1880 Sik E. Reep Fa/an Il. 44 The 
processes of straining, knotting (the separation of knots, 
impurities, or of matted fibre which has formed into strings, 
or Is insufficiently ground,) making (pulp into paper]. 

6. altrid, and Comb, (chiefly in sense 2. 

1697 in Doran Ann. Eng. Stage (1864) 1. xii, 250 A black 
taffery cap, tozether with..a knotting needle, and a hall of 
sky-colour and white knotting. 1763 Mrs. Harris in riz, 
Lett, La. Malmesbury 1. 94 Vady Weymouth..and the 
Duchess of Ancaster sat knotting, with a knotting-hag 
hanging on their left arm, @1847 Mrs Suerwoop Lady of 
Manor \1. x. 26,1 then .. seated myself at the table, with 
my knotting-shuttle in my hand. 

+ Knottish, a. Ods. rare—°. 
-1stl.} Knotty. 

1530 Patscr. 317/1 Knoltysshe, knorisshe, or full of 
knottes, ween. 

+Kno'ttle. Os. [dim. of Knot sé.1: see-1e.] 
A small knot; a knob; a tangle (of rope’. 

2a1500 Life Alexander (in MS. Lincola A. i. 17 Mi. 1) 
(Halliwell), He hade a hened Iyke a bulle, and knottilles in 
his frount, as thay had bene the bygynnyng of hornes. 1568 
Furtwert Like will to Like in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 333 
A bag and a bottle, or else a rope knottle. 

Knotty (neti), a. [f, Kyor 5.1 + -y.] 

1, Of a cord, etc.: Having or full of knots; tied 
or entangled in knots. 

az240 WWohunge in Cott. Hom. 281 Pu wes..wid cnotti 
swepes swungen. c¢1440 Prop. Parv. 280/2 Knotty, 
notosus. 1§76 GascoiGne Philomene 112 She bare askourge, 
with many a knottie string. 160z SHaxs. Alam, 1. v. 18 
Make... Tby knotty (Qo. knotted] and combined locks to 
part, And each particular haire to stand an end. 1634 Sir 
T. Hersert Zyav.14 Their haire curld,.. blackeand knotly. 
1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge'’s Sp. Tour (1893) 310 Regardless 
of ..the crack of his tittle knotty whip. ; 

2. fig. Full of intellectual difficulties or complica- 
tions of thought; hard to ‘unravel’, explain, or 

solve: involved, intricate, perplexing, puzzling. 
(Sometimes with mixture of sense 4.) 

azar Les. Kath, 1157 Ich habbe uncnut summe of beos 
cnotti cnotten. 1573 80 Barter a. K 122 Knottie, full of 
knots, or difficulties 1625 DVacon Z£ss., Negi. Health 


[f. Kwor 56.1 + 
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(Arh.) 59 Auoid.. Anger fretting inwards; Subtill and knottie 
Inquisitions 1638 /ent. Conf. vti. (1657) 192 RKeckoned 
amongst the knotty pieces of Christian Religion. r7or 
Stanley's Hist. Philos, Biog. 14 Aeschylus, the most knotty 
and intricate of all the Greek Poets 1702 Pore Yan. & 
Vay 140 The knotty point was urg’d on either side. 1874 
Carrenten Ment. Phys. 1 it § 79 (1879) 83 The man who 
is..in a complete reverie, unravelling some knotty subject. 

3. Abounding in or covered with knots, knobs, 
or rough protuberances; rugged, pnarled ; con- 
taininy knots, as a board. 

¢31386 Cnaucer And’s T. 1119 A forest, With knotty 
knarry bareyne trees ulde. ¢ 1420 /’allad. on I/usb. 1. 377 
Ffertile, & ech, ek knotty, sprongen newe Thy graffes be. 
c1440 Premp, farv, 280/2 Knotty, wythe-in the flesche, 
glandulosus. 1§94 VLuNoEsiL Arerc. NL 4. VilL (1636) 237 
Like knots ina ious board, 1692 DevtLey 8 Sevv.(1724) 
331 The scragged and knotty Backbone. 1762 R. Guy 
Hvact, Obs. Cancers 75 A Cancer in her Breast, rough on 
the Surface, with knotty Vessels 2821 Crare f's//. Minstr. 
I. 122 The wild shelter of a knotty ouk, 188: Miss Yoncr 
Lads & Lasses Langley ii. 97 She knelt upon the grass, 
with her bare hard-working knotty hands clasped. 

4. Hard and rough in character; rugyed. 

21568 Ascuam Schofem. t. (Arb.) 34 A witte ., that is not 
ouer dulle, heauie, knottie and lumpishe 1643 Mittox 
Divorce Pref, Wks. (1851) 1g To doe this . with a smooth 
and pleasing lesson, which receiv'd hath the vertue to soften 
and dispell reoted aud knotty sorrowes, 1663 J. Srexcer 
Predigres (1665) 341 A kind of blunter wedges provided by 
divine Wisdom to work upon those knotty tempers, upon 
which those instruments of a finer edg .. can do no good. 
r8z1 Lame Lilia Ser.1. Luiperf. Symp., Vhey beat upa little 
game peradventure —and leave it to knottier heads .. to run 
it dowin 

5. Comb., as knotty-pated [perh. associated 
with sot-hkeaded, not-pated (1 en. IV, ul. iv. 78), 
hlockheaded. 

1596 SHaks 1 //en. /17, 11. iv. 251 Thou Clay-brayn'd Guts, 
thou Knotty-pated Foule. 

Knotweed nptiwid). [f. Knorsd.1 + Ween sé.) 

ta. Lyte’s name for Knawel (Scleranthus 
annns,. Cbs. b. Name for various species of 
Cenlaurea (Knapweed, etc.), from the knobby 
‘heads’. ¢. Name for varions species of /ol/ygontum, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. \xvii. 97 The base Almaignes cal it 
knawel, that is to say, knot weede. 1827 CLAneE SAcpA. Cal. 
49 They pull the lite blossom threads From out the kuot- 
weed's bacan heads, 1884 Mitter /V/ant-n., Knotweed, .. 
Alpine, Pojgenion alpinum. .. Amphibious, /’olygonnunt 
amplicium, 


Knotwork ‘ngtwiik). 
1. Ornamental work consisting of, or (asin Arch.) 
represcnting, cords or the like intertwincd and 


knotted together. 

1851 D. Witson /'red. A nin. (1863) I1.1v. ii. 237 Theinterlaced 
knotwork so favourite a device of Celtic Art. ford. IL. tv. 
iv. 292 The ornamentation vulgarly called Runic knot-work. 
1863°9 Dict. Archit., Anot work, the term lately given to 
a species of ornament of great variety and beauty, inet with 
in manuscripts, on articles of attire, on monuments, and in 
the architecture, of the middle ayes. 1868 G. STErmENS 
Runic Mon. 1.389 The borders themselves, with their varied 
sculpture of knotwork and rope work, seein decidedly British. 

2. A kind of fancy needlework. 

1882 Caucreitp & Sawarp Dict, Needlework, Knot i ork, 
this is an old work recently introduced from the continent 
into England .. the modern Knot Work iy made with fine 
silk on thread knotted over crochet cotton or cord, with its 


edging made with eruchet. 
Knotwort ‘ngtwoit). [See Wort.] a. The 


common knot-grass (J’olygonum aviculare). Dd. 
pl. Vindley’s name for the N.O. /llecebracew. 

1845 Linptey leg. Ningd. (1853) 499 Order. ./ilecebracez 
--Knotworts, 1864 Prior Plant-n., Anot-grass, or Anot- 
zvort, tbe centinode, from its trailing jointed stems and 
grass-like leaves 

Knou(e, Knouleche, obs. ff. Know, Know- 
LEDGE, 

EKnout (naut, nit), 56. Also § knoute, knowt, 
8-g knoot. [a. French spelling of Russ. KHYTE 
kiuut.} A kind of whip or scourge, very sevcre 
and often fatal in its effects, formerly used in 
Russia as an instrument of punishment. 

1716 J. Perry State Russia 218 note, The Knout is a 
thick hard Thong of Leather of ahout three Foot anda half 
long, fasten'd to the end of a handsome Stick about two 
Foot and a half long, with a Ring or kind of Swivle hke 
a Flail at the end of it, to which the Thong is fasten'd. 1753 
Scots Mag. Jan, 6/1 ‘he Russian government has heen 
rendered more mild, hy an abolition of the severe punish- 
ment of the knout. 1780 Gentl. Mag. Dec. 578/1 Deatb 
is often the consequence of a punishment apparently more 
mild, viz. the knoot. 1808 Sir R. R. Porter Trav. Sh. 
Russ. & Swed. (1813) 11, xxviii. 20, 1 have heen to witness 
the execution of the Knout, to a height of torture which 
very seldom is now inflicted. 1855 TeENNyson Jfaud 1 Vv. 
viii, Shall I weep if..an infant civilisation be ruled with 
rod or with knout? 

Knout, wv. [f. prec.] ¢razs. To flog or punish 
with the knout. 

1772-84 Coox Moy. (1700) VI. 2162 At 16 years of age he 
was knowted, had his nose slit, and was banished to Siberia. 
1863 Sata Jurderous Ischoostchik 91 One was knouted to 
death only the other day, at the top of the Nevski, for the 
murder cf a German commercial traveller. 

Hence Knou'ted ///. a.,. Knou'ting 70/ sd. 

1851 Mrs. Brownixc Casa Guidi Wind. 1. 644 Hast thou 
found..No repose, Russia, for knouted Poles? 1887 Daily 
ews 8 Oct. 6/1 Happily M. Verestschagin, who paints 
a Russian hanging, did not paint a Russian knouting. 
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Knoutberry, variant of Kxornerny. 

Know (née), v. Va. t. knew (ni#). Pa. pple. 
known (néen). Forms: /uf. 1 enéwan, 3-4 
cnawe(n; 2-4 cnowe(n, 3 cnoue(n, 4-5 cnow; 
3-5 knawen, 3-4 knaun, 5 Sc. knaue, (5-7 
knau’; 3-5 (3- S¢.and dya/.) knaw; 3-4 knowen, 
(3 kneowen, 3-5 knoue_ n, 5-6knou, 6knowne), 
3-7 knowe, (6-7 kno), 5- know. J’, ¢. 1-3 
cnéow, 3 cneou, cnew, cneu, 3-4 kneow, 3-6 
kneu, (4 kneu3, kneuh, kne3, knev, knu3, 5 
kneew, knogh), 4-6 knewe, 3- knew. Also 
3 enawed, 5 knowede, g dial, knowed. /’a. 
pple. 1 cn&éwen, 3 5 Knawen, 3-4 knauen, (3 
knaun(e), 4 knawe, 6 knaw, 7 Sc. knawne, g 
Sc.andnorth, knawn; 3-§cnowe(n, 4~7knowen, 
(4-un, 4-5 -yn), 4-5 know(e, (3 kno, 6 knouin, 
knocn, 7 knouen), 6-7 knowne, 6- known. 
Also 2-3 i-cmawe(n, 3 -cnowein, 2-4 i-, 
ykna/‘u)we/’n, -knowe/n. Also 3 knawed, 
knaued, knaud, 4 (9 dia/.) knowed. [A Com. 
Tcut. and Com. Aryan vb., now retained in Eng. 
alone of the Tcut. languages: OE. (ge endian, pa.t. 
(ge)endow, pa. pple. | ge)endwen = OHG. -cndan, 
-chndan, -cndhan, ON. pres. ind. kid, pl. dnegum, 
Gothic type *hadian, *karknd, *kndians, a redupl. 
vb. not found in existing remains. Outside Tcut., 
= OSlav. cna-/1, Russ. sa-¢ to know; L. *g7d-, 
whence the inceptive gy ndsecre, perf. (g det, pa. 
pple. (g,wdl-us; Gr. *yve-, whence redupl. and 
inceptive yi-yrw-oxew, 2 aor. E-yvorv; Skr. jua- 
know. Gencrally held to be from the same 1oot 
(gen-, gon-, gu-)as CAN v., and Ken. Already in 
carly times the simple vb. had sustained various 
losses; in 1. and Gr. the pres. stem survived only 
in derived forms; in Gothic the word is not re- 
corded; in ON. the pres. inf. was obs.; in ON. 
and OHG. the orig. strong pa. t. and pa. pple. 
were lost; in OHG. and OL. the vb. was ay p. 
known only in composition, as in OL. gecndwan, 
oncndwan, téendwan. The first of these may be 
con:idered as the historical ancestor of ME. and 
inod. 4now, for although it came down in southern 
ME. as z-Anowwen, y-knowe, the prefix was regularly 
dropped in mid{, and north., giving the simple 
stem form cnawen, knawe(n, knowe(n, which was 
well-established in all the main senses by 1200 
(a single instance being known at1oo,. The verb 
has since had a vigorous life, having also occupied 
with its meaning the original territory of the vb. 
Wit, Ger. wyssen, and that of Cay, so far as this 
meant to ‘know’. Ilence Eng. 4ow covers the 
ground of Ger. wissen, kenncen, erkernen, and (in 
part) Aédnnen, of Kr. connattre and savoir, of L. 
novisse, co-gnoscere, and scire, of Gr. yiyvwoKev 
and ¢iSévae (ofa), But in Sc. the verb KEN 
has supplanted saw, and come to be the sense- 
equivalent of ‘know’ in all its extent of significa- 
tion. As gcecndwan came down as late as 1400 
in form zknowen YKNow, the pa. pple in 2-, y-, in 
southern MIe., may belong to either form.]} 

Stgnification. From the fact that swow now 
covers the ground formerly occupied by several 
verbs, and stil! answers to two verbs in other 
Teutonic and Romanic languages, there is much 
difficulty in arranging its scnses and uses satis- 
factorily. However, as the word is etymologically 
related to Gr. -yiyrwonew, L. (g)ndscere and 
(g)novisse, F. connaitre (:—L. cogndscére) to ‘know 
by the senses’, Ger. Adnnen and kennen, Eng. can, 
ken, it appears proper to start with the uses which 
answer to these words, rather than with those 
which belonged to the archaic vb. to Wir, Ger. 
wissen, and are expressed by L. sevve and F. sazoir, 
to ‘know bythe mind’. This etymological treat- 
ment of the word, and the uses to which it has 
been put, differs essentially from a logical or philo- 
sophical analysis of the notion of ‘knowing’, and 
the verbal forms and phrases by which this is 
expressed, in which the word ‘know’ is taken as 
an existing fact, without referen.e to the history of 


its uses, 

Know, in its most general sense, has heen defined hy some 
as *To hold for true or real with assurance and on (what 
is held to be) an adequate objective foundation. Mr. James 
Ward, in Eucycl. Brit. XX. 49S: Vs Psychology, assigns to 
the word two main meanings: ‘To £vow may mean cither to 
perceive or apprehend, or it may niean to understand or com- 
prehend. .. Thus a blind man, who cannot 4% about light 
in the first sense, may 4now about light in the second, if he 
studies a treatise on optics.” Others bold that the primary 
and only proper object of knowing is a fact or facts (as in 
our sense ro), and that all so-called knowing of things or 
persons resolves itself, upon analysis, into the knowing of 
certain facts about these, as their existence, identity, nature, 
attributes, etc., the particular fact being understood from 
the context, or by a consideration of the kind of fact which 
is usually wanted to be known about the thing or person 
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in question. Thus,‘ Do you know Mr, G.?', ‘Do you know } 


Balliol College?’ have different meanings according to the 
kind of facts about Mr. G. or Balliol College, which are the 
objects of inquiry. 

I. 1. ¢vazs. To perceive (a thing or person) as 
identical with one perceived before, or of which 
one has a previous notion; to recognize; to iden- 
tify. Sometimes with agazz; also, later, with for. 

[Beowulf 2047 Meaht Su, nin wine, mece secnawan bone 
pin feeder to sefeohte ber. c1000 AELFRic Gea. xxvii. 12 
aif min fader me handlap and me zecnawp, /6éza. xxxviii. 
25 Da he da lac gecneow.] a@rroo in Napier 0. £. 
Glosses 76 Noscuntur, i. intelleguntur, pa beod cnawene. 
¢1z00 Ormin 1314 Lamb,,cann cnawenn swipe wel Hiss 
moderr ber 3ho blateb>. c1r2zso Gen. & Ex. 2162 De .x. 
comen ..To losep, and he ne knewen him nogt. «@ 1300 
Cursor Af. 4209 Quen his fader his kirtell kneu Moght na 
gamen him com to gleu. c1460 Townelcy Myst. xxvii. 348 
All sone he hym with-drogh, ffro he saw that we liym knogh. 
1s60 Daus tr. Sleidane's Commnt 232 This question, .. 
whether that in the life everlasting, we shal know one an 
other. 1634 Six T. Hersert Trav. 11 After two leagues 
pursuit, they knew her for a Portugall Carrack. 1706 Pore 
Let. to Hycherley 10 Apt., They would not be chang’d so 
much, but any one would know them for the same at first 
sight. 1724 De Foe Jem. Cavalier (1840) 26 For four days 
more I knew nobody. 1865 Kixcsiey //erew. v. (1877) 111, 
I knew you, in spite of your hair, by your eyes. 1867 
Howe tts /tal. Journ. 63, 1 wonder how he should have 
known us for Americans? 

b. To recognize or distinguish, or be able to 
distinguish (one thing) /rove (another) = OE, 
tocndwan. 

¢ 1375 Cursor VW. 6402 (Fairf.) Mony atte..knawes no3t_ be 
gode fra pe ille. 1406 Hoccreve La male regle 23 Now 
can I knowe feeste fro penaunce. 1598 Suaxs. Alerry W, 
in. ii, 44 We'll teach him to know Turtles from Iayes. 
1704 Pore Windsor or. 175 Scarce could the Goddess from 
her nymph be known, 1843 Macauray Mime. 1’ Arblay 
Tess. 1865 I11. 295 Burney luved his own art passionately ; 
and Johnson just knew the bell of Saint Clement's church 
froin the organ, 

e. zxtr. To distinguish detween. rare. 

1864 Lowe Fireside Traz. 3 Let him know between the 
good and evil fruits. 

+ 2. trans. To recognize in some capacity; to 
acknowledge; to admit the claims or authority of. 
= BEKNow 3, Obs. 

ai225 Lig. Kath. 2066 To him we kennid & cnawed to 
lauerd. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 3995 Pat pou nelt hin iknowe 
[v.7 knowe] ne do bin seruage, 13.. A. 4, Addit. P. C. 519 
Wy3ez wyl torne, & cum & cnawe me for kyng. 1382 Wvc.ir 
1 Thess. v. 12 We preien 30u, that ze schulen knowe hem 
that trauelen among jou, and ., that 3e haue hem more 
haboundantli in charite [1611 and &. 7”. to know them), 
c1450 Cow. AZyst. (Shiaks. Soc.) 169, I .. know the for my 
lorde. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Com. 38 Vhinke you that 
they wyl!l knowe or obey any civill Magistrate? 

+3. a. trans. To acknowledge, confess, own, 
admit: = ACKNOW 2, BEKNow 2. Obs. 

c1200 Orwin 9818 Ne wollden be33 nohht cnawenn Ne 
gatenn batt te32 waerenn obht Sinnfulle. a 1300 Cursor VW. 
5107 Pat we haue misdon we will knau. ¢1375 Lay Folks 
Mass Bk. MS. B.) 51 Lered & lewed pat wil .. knowe to 
god pat pai are ile. c1440 Facod's Well 67 Knowe pi synne 
to vs, 3if pou be gylty. 1467 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen 2 Dec, 
(Spald. Cl) I. 27 The said Thomas sal .. opynly knaw that 
he has offendit til him. ; 

+b. ref. ‘Yo make confession, confess; also 


with conzpl., to confess oneself (to be) something. 
az225 Leg. Kath. 132 Al ha cneowen [z7.r. icneowen] ham 
crauant & ouercumen. @1300 Cursor JT, 18488 Loues nu 
vr lauerd dright, And knau yow tilhim o yur plight. ¢ 1375 
lbid, (Fairf. MS.) 26959 Qua buxumli him-self knawes [Cof?. 
be-knaus] sal haue mercy. 14.. J/asse in Tundale’s Vis, 
(1843) 148 Sey ye with hym Confiteor Or ellis in Ynglysch 
thus therfor I know metoGod,. 1478 Croscombe Church-w. 
Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 7 Comes .. and cnowth hym dettar to 
the Cherch for his servant xx. 
+@. intr. (for ref.) Obs. 
c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 71 Kneowed ure louerd [conf- 
temint domino), a1350 Cursor M, 18488 (Gott.) Louis nu 
vr lauerd dright, An knau til him of 3ur plight. 136z Lanat. 
P. Pi. B. xi. 273 For he kneu3 on pe crois & tocrist shref hym. 
+d. pass. = b. Const. of, that. = ACKNOW 4, 


BEKNow 4. Oés. 
crz00 Vices § Virtues 21 Dat ic scolde bien icnawe of 
mine sennes. c1200 7vin. Coll. Hom. 123 pe man .. pe bed 
is gultes cnowe. ¢1205 Lay. 26433 3if pu wulle icnawen beo 
pat Aréur is king ouer be. c1310 Marina 53 in Béddeker 
Alt. Eng, Dicht. 258 He nolde be knowe for no byng pat 
hit wes a mayde 3yng. _¢ 1330 Assump. Virg. 534 (Br. Mus. 
Add. MS.), 3if .. be wille on bis last browe Schryue him & 
ben y-knowe, 
+4. trans. To perceive (with the senses). Ods. 
1330 R. Prunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1684 Coryneus .. 
busched pem ona rowe pat pe Frensche moughte bem nought 
knowe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.11. xxi. (1495) 65 The 
sighte knoweth hewe and colour and the taast knoweth 
sauour. @1400-50 Ale.cander 63 He saze pam in pe hize see 
..Carrygis comand he knew keruand pe ithis. 

XX. 5. To be acquainted with (a thing, a place, 
or a person); to be familiar with by experience, or 
through information or report (=F. covsattre, Ger. 
kennen), Sometimes, To have such familiarity 
with (something) as gives understanding or insight. 

e1175 Lamb, Hom. 137 For hereword to habbene and 
‘beon iwurde3zede fir and neor Ser be heo icnawene beod. 
c120g5 Lay. 4623 Ne pas strond we ne cnowed Pe we isoht 
habbed. 1362 Lanct. ?. PZ A. uu. 202 He kennede him in 
heore craft and kneu3 mony gummes. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pro, 
240 He knew the Tauernes wel in al the toun., 1485 Caxton 
Pref. Malory's Arthur, Alysaunder the grete, & .. lulyus 
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Cezar..of whome thystoryes ben wel kno and had. 1598 
Suaxs. Jerry H7. u. ii. 188 You haue been a man long 
knowne to me, though I had neuer so good means as desire, 
to make my selfe acquainted with you. 1634 Mitton Comus 
311, I know each lane, and every alley green, ..ot this wilde 
Wood. 1710 Appison Tatler No. 192 ® 5 A Story that is 
very well known in the North of England. 1800 Aled. Fru. 
IV. 400 The external use of cold water has been known and 
practised from the earliest periods, 1849 Macautay //is¢. 
Eng. iii. 1. 365 Whoever could make himself agreeable to 
the prince, ..might hope to rise in the world .. without being 
even known by sight to any minister of state. 


b. ref. To know oneself. 

c1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 123 pe man cnowed him seluen 
fe benched of wu_medeme pinge he is shapen. c 1305 
Knowe pi sclf3, in ¥. E. P. (1862) 130 Vche cristen creature 
knowen hym self ouht. 1484 Caxton sof u. Fable 17 
Who tbat knoweth hym self lytel he preyseth hym self. 
1531 Etyot Gow. in. iii, Wosce fe ipsuim, whiche is in 
englysshe, know thy selfe. 1707 Norris Treat, //unzility ii. 
58 We say of proud men that they do not understand them- 
selves, or that they ought to be made to know themselves 
better. 1860 Pusey A/in. Proph. 455 In order to repent, a 
man must know himself 1horoughly. 

ce. ‘Yo have personal expetience of (something) 
as affecting oneself; to have experienced, met 
with, felt, or undergone. Also fig. of inanimate 
things. Chiefly in negative forms of expression. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 7 Justice of lawe tho was holde.. The 
citees knewen no debat. 159 SHaks. Two Gent... iit 16 In 
hauing knowne no trauaile in his youth. 1697 DrvpeN 
Virg, Georg. 1. 530 Whole Months they wander, grazing 
as they go; Nor Folds,nor hospitable Harbour know. 1877 
E. R. Conver Sas. Faith iv. 151 ‘He has never known 
trouble’; ‘He knows no fear’, meaning that the person 
spoken of is not familiar with these feelings. 1879 R. Kk. 
Dovctas Confucianism iii. 71 Running water which knows 
no stagnation. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad |, And 
lads knew trouble at Knighton When I was a Knighton lad. 

da. 70 know as, to be familiarly acquainted with 
under the name of; fass., to be commonly called. 

1887 Co-operative News XVII. 242 The timbers. .are not 
what is technically known as ‘ blue‘. 

6. To be personally acquainted with (a person); 
to be familiar or intimate with; +to become 
acquainted with (ods.). 

1377 Lanct. P. Pd. B. vi. 222 If bow fynde any freke fat 
fortune hath appeyred, ..fonde pow suche to cnowe; Con- 
forte hem with pi catel. ¢1386 Cuaucer Avt.’s 7. 345 Duc 
Perotheus loued wel Arcite And hadde hym knowe at 
Thebes yeer by yere. a1qgoo Pistill of Susan 170 Hir 
kinrede, hir cosyns and al pat hire knewe. a1548 Hatt 
Chron, Hen. VIII 244 [He] curssed the tyme that ever he 
knewe Doctor Barnes. 1575 Lasxenam Les. 1, I am..ac- 
quainted with the most, and well knoen too the best, and 
euery officer glad of my company. 1726 G. Roserts four 
Yrs. Voy. 313 [He asked] If I was acquainted with any of 
the Signores of the City? I told him, I knewsome of them. 
1892 Mrs. H. Warp David Grieve III. 131 As to knowing 
people, you won't take any trouble at all! Zod. They are 
neighbours of ours, but we do not know them. 

th. pass. To be known, to be personally ac- 
quainted or on familiar terms zzth. Obs. 

a@iz25 Fuliana 14 Ne ich neuer pat ich wite nes wid him 
icnawen. 1380 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 178 He was 
homly and knowyn with pis lady. ¢ 1475 Rau/ Cotljear 532, 
‘I am knawin with the Quene’, said Schir Rolland. 1560 
Daus tr. Slezdane’s Comm. 117 b, He was so well knowen 
with the Emperour Soliman. 

+e. ztr. Of two persons: To be (mutually) 
acquainted. (= F. se connaitre.) Obs. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. & CZ. un. vi. 86 You, and I haue knowne 
sir, 1611 — Cywzd, 1. iv. 36 Sir, we haue knowne togither in 
Orleance. 

7. trans. To have carnal acquaintance or sexual 
intercourse with. arch. 

Chiefly a Hebraism which has passed into the mod. langs., 
but found also in Gr. and L. So Ger. exkennen, F. connaitre. 

¢€1200 OrmiN 2406 Sho..se23de ; Hu ma33 piss forpedd ben 
purrh me Patt nan weppmann ne cnawe? c 1325 Metr. Hon. 
38 It was igain the lawe His brother wif fleyslic to knawe. 
€1330 R. Brunne Chrox. (1810) 155 He stode, & proued it.. 
pat his fader Henry pat ilk Aleyse had knowen. 1382 
Wycuir Gen. iv. 1 Adam forsothe knewe Eue his wijf 1535 
Jove Afol, Tindale (Arb.) 48 Before she knew (that is) slept 
with hirhowsbonde. 1572 Defos. Canterd. Cath. Libr. bk. 18 
If. 166 (MS.) To haue to doo with her, meaning carnallye to 
knowe this deponentes boddye. 1601 Suaxs, Ad/'s Well v. 
iii. 288 By Ioue, if euer I knew man, *twas yon. 1603 — 
Meas. for M. v. i. 203 That is Angelo, Who thinkes he 
knowes, that he nere knew my body. ¢1613 MippLeTon 
No Wit like a Woman's u. ii, Will you swear bere you 
never yet knew woman? 

III. 8. To have cognizance of (something), 
through observation, inquiry, or information; to 
be aware or apprised of (=F. savoir, Ger. wissez) ; 
+ to become cognizant of, learn through informa- 
tion or inquiry, ascertain, find out (0ds.). 

az22z5 Leg. Kath. 463 3ef bu wult cnawen mi cun, ich am 
kinges dohter. c1350 W7l/. Palerne 577 3it coupe non by 
no craft knowen hire sore. 1362 Lance P. /'2. A. 1x. 63 
‘What art pou’, quod I ‘that my nome knowest?’ ¢1375 
Quon. Attach. c. 48 § 5 in Skene Reg. Aaj. 85 b, All hurdes 
and treasures hid vnder the earth .. quhereof the awner is 
not knawin. c1qzg5 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 175 He hit 
desyryd to know hys offence. 1531 Exvot Gow. ui. xxvi, 
Galene..exhorteth them to knowe exactly the accustomed 
diete of their patientes. 1669 Sturmy AZariner's Alag. 1. 38 
How to divide a Triangle (whose Area or Content is known) 
into two Parts. 1706 Pore Let, to Wycherley 10 Apr., Pray 
let me know your mind in this. 1776 7rtad of Nundocomar 
23/1, 1 do not know his age exactly. 1871 Morey Voltaire 
(1886) 10 The free-thinker (would fain pass] for a person 
with his own orthodonies if you only kuew them. 
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9. To be conversant with (a body of facts, prin- 
ciples, a method of action, etc.) through instruction, 
study, or practice; esp. to have practical under- 
standing of (a science, language, profession, etc.) ; 
to have learnt by study or practical experience; to 
he versed or skilled in; +to acquire skill in, to 
learn (06s.). 

@ 1400 Pistill of Susan 24 Pus thei lerne hire pe lawe, Cleer 
Clergye to knawe. c¢1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 20 Galienus 
seip, pat it is necessarie a surgian to knowe anotamie. 1598 
Foro /fa/. Dict. Ep. Ded., Well to know Italian is a grace 
of all graces. 1639 Massincer Ununat. Combat 1. i, Wks. 
(Reldg.) 27,1 Nay, if a velvet petticoat inove in the front, 
Buff jerkins must to the rear, 1 know my manners. 1749 
Jounson London 115 All sciences a fasting Monsieur knows. 
1762 Gotpsmitu Ct. IV. xi, To know one profession only, 
is enough for one man to know. 1808 Scott Afar. 1, viii, 
Each, chosen for an archer good, Knew hunting-craft by 
lake or wood, ¢ 1813 Mrs. Suxrwoop Stories on Catechisnt 
x. (1873) 83 Know you not the commandments of God? 1872 
L. Carnot 7 dvough Looking Glass ix. 192 Of course you 
know your ABC. 

b. phr, 70 know better (+ better things), to have 
learnt better from experience; hence, to be more 
prudent or discreet (thax to do something). 

«1704 L’EsTRANGE (J.), One would have thought you had 
known better things than to expect a kindness from a 
common enemy. 1782 Mav. D’Argiay Let. to S. Crisp 
Aug., You and I know better than tohum or be hummed in 
that manner. 1872 Punch 24 Feb. 78/2 Some persons who 
should know better than to talk nonsense. 1886 Ruskin 
Praterita 1. 431 Nothing to blame themselves in, except 
not having khown better. 

ce. To have learnt by committing to memory; 
morc fully, ¢o £iozw by heart: see HEART sé. 22. 

18s5 Pusey Doctr. Real Presence Note S. 602 Sozomen 
mentions a celebrated Ascetic .. who .. knew the Holy 
Scriptures by heart. J/od. To know one’s lesson; to know 
one’s part, as in a play. 

+d. refi. (in later use Zass.) To be versed or 
skilled 22. (= F. se connattre en.) Obs. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11064 Per were 
chanons of clergye,& knewe fem wel in astronomye. /d7d. 
11198, Y ne knowe me nought in swylk chaffare. c 1470 
Henry lVallace x1. 412 Wallace beheld, quhilk weill in weir 
him knew. 1630 Lorp Banians & Persces 33 Tobee knowne 
onely in his owne busynes, and not to enquire after the 
things of the world. 1655 [see Known 2]. 

10. To apprehend or comprehend as fact or truth; 
to have a clear or distinct perception or appre- 
hension of; to understand or comprchend with 
clearness and feeling of certainty. Formerly, some- 
times, tTo get to understand, to find out by 
reasoning. 

When the feeling of certainty is emphasized, £xow is often 
contrasted with Zedieve. 

¢1z00 ORMIN 15624 He cnew hemm alle wel & alle pe33re 
pohhtess. 1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) 111. 217 Meny pinges 
beeb bat mowe be knowe by manis kyndewytt. 1413 Piler, 
Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1. xxvii 75 Why is it thenne that 
he vseth nought discours of reason to knowe oute the 
trouthe? 1601 Git Treat. Trinitie in Sacr. Philos. (1625) 
215, I conclude, that there is nothing which is beleeved, 
but it may also be knowen. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. 804 
Mature In knowledge, as the Gods who all things know. 
1744 BerkeLrey Sirzs § 253 We knowa thing when we under- 
stand it. 1845 Trencu //u/s, Lect. i. (1854) 16 We must pass 
into, and unite ourselves with, that which we would know, 
before we can know it more than in name. 1855 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. xvii. 1V. 56 It seems probable that..he did not 
know his own mind. 1874 Bracmie Sel/-Cult. 14 Count 
yourself not to knowa fact when you know that it took place, 
but then only when you see it as it did take place. 

b. absol. or intr. To have understanding or 
knowledge. 

¢1z00 ORMIN 13811 Pu cnawesst rihht & trowwesst. 1377 
Lanci. 2. P2. B. x. 464 Suche lewed iottes..Pat imparfitly 
here knewe, And eke lyued. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
ui. 277 When menne do with minde and vnderstanding con- 
ceyue the knowlege of things, they are thereby sayd (Sczve) 
to know. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 22 By Specula- 
tion we know that we may the better know. 1832 TENNYSON 
Pal, Art xii, Large-brow’d Verulain, The first of those who 
know. 1850 — /x AZeu: Prol. vi, We have but faith: we 
cannot know; For knowledge is of things we see. 1892 
Mrs. H. Warp David Gricve 11. 164 A word, a look from 
a real artist —from one of the great men who évzow, 


ll. To be cognizant, conscious, or aware of (a 
fact); to be informed of, to have learned; to 
apprehend (with the mind), to understand. With 
various constructions : 

a. with dependent statement, usually introduced 
by ¢hat. 


+ Formerly sometimes passive, Zo de known that, in same 
sense. 

[a 1000 Fxdiana 356 Pet bu..sylf gecnawe pzt pis is sod.) 
¢1200 7'rin. Coll. Hom. 127 Po nam he 3eme of mannes Hif- 
lode and cnew fat here dedes weren iuele. @ 1425 Cursor JZ, 
1905 (Trin.) Penne was noe wel I knawe Pat be flood hit was 
wipdrawe. c1470 Henry /Vadlace 1, 273, | knaw he will 
do inekill for his kyne. 1479 Surtees Alzsc. (1888) 37 Be it 
knawen to all maner of men to whom this present writyng 
commys, that Robert Elwalde..is a trewe Ynglish man, 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Conen. 375 You knowe, howe they 
were both letted by the war .. and ..also by sicknes. 1602 
Suaxs, //av7z, 1\. ili. 69 Till I know ’tis done, How ere my 
happes, my ioyes were ne're begun. 1669 Sturmy J/ariner's 
May.1.15 The Hollander... knows it right well, that thereare 
none like English for Courage at Sea, 1702 Appison A/edals 
i. Wks. 1721 I. 437 You do not know but it may have its use- 
fulness. 1712— Sfect. No, 415 ? 3, 1 know there are Persons 
wbolook upon some of these Wonders of Artas Fabulous. 1743 
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RicwarDson Clarissa Wks, 1883 V1. 336, I know you will 
expedite ananswer, 1849 Macautay ‘//ist, Eug. vi. IE. 158 
Tyrconnel threatened to let the king know that thie lord 
president had. .described his majesty as afool, 1878 J. Coo 
Lect. Orthod. vi, You know that you know that nothing can 
be known ! How do you know that you know? 1879 HaRLan 
Eyesightiii. 41 It is now known that the increased refraction 

. is the result of an increase in the convexity of the lens. 
1889 J. K. Jerome Three Men in a Boat 275,1 know for a 
fact that they are there. 

b. with dependent question, introduced by who, 
what, when, where, how, and the like; as / know 
who did il, [ know where he lives. Often elirpl., 
giving rise to subst, adj., and advb. phrases, as 
T know not who, I know not how, dear knows 
where, Cte. 

The fact known is the answer to the question directly or 
indirectly expressed. 

c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hon, 81 Warbi we mihten cnowen gif 
hit sod were pat pu seist. ¢1275 Lay. 4621 Ne cnowe non 
of bis gomes. .in woche londe we beop icone. 1387 Trevisa 
Hreden (Rolls) 1. 47 jif helle is in myddel of be erpe doun 
ri3t, me my3te knowe how meny myle is to helle. c1 
Cuavcer Astrol, u. § 1 Rekene and knowe which is the day 
of thi monthe. 1406 Hoccteve La male rezle 41 Myn 
vnwar yowthe kneew nat what it wroghte. 1531 Etyor 
Goz. 1. xviii, 1 coulde neuer knowe who founde firste that 
disporie. 1567 Marcet Gr. Forest 28 Othersome..arise up 
of their owne accord not known how. 1649 Mitton “chon. 
xvii. Wks. (1847. 317/1 ‘Timothy and Titus, and I know not 
whom thir Successors, 1736 Putter Anal, ut. v. Wks. 1874 
I, 211 We do not know what the whole natural or appointed 
consequences of vice are. 1875 Jowett /'dtto (ed. 2) V. 44 
He who does not know what is true will not know what is 
good. 1892 Mrs. ALExsNorr Mammon 1). 95 Chief manager, 
a millionaire, and I don’t know what. 

c. with accusative and infinitive, as 7 know Aim 
lo be a friend ; also in the corresponding passive, 
as he ts known lo be friendly, 

The infin. fo de is sometimes omitted; its place may be 
taken by as or for. 

a 1300 Cursor AM. 6715 If his lauerd kneu him kene o horn 
. If he sla inan or womman, pis ox pan sal be taght to slan. 
1377 Lancy /. 72. B. iv. 164 Who-so wilneth hir to wyf .. 
But he be knowe for a koke-wolde kut of my nose. ¢1400 
A fol. Loll, 29 So knaw bischopis hem to be .. be more per 
souereyns. ¢1420 Auturs of Arth. 139, 1 have kinges in 
my kyne, knowene for kene, 1560 Daus tr. Sletaane's ( owt, 
353 b, He would urge .. those thinges chiefly, wherewith he 
knawe theyr myndes to be moste offended. 1603 SHaks. 
Aleas. for M.v. i. 505 You sirha, that knew me for a foole, a 
Coward. 1611 — Cyd, ti. 76, I will be knowne your 
Aduocate. 1769 Gotnso. /fist. Rome 1786) I. 263 Anenemy: 
whom he knew inore powerful than himself. 1809 Ved. Fri/. 
XXL. 479 It would be an insult to common reason to sup- 
pose..that you would encourage prejudices which you knew 
to exist. 1817 Lp. ELLeNsorovcu in Vande & Selwyn's Rep. 
VI. 316 When he knew himself insolvent. 1891 Sir R, Bate 
in Coutemp. Rev. Sept. 440 The stars were known to be 
bodies more or less congenerous with our sun, 

a. The perfect tenses with acc. and inf. have the 
sense, To have had perception or experience of 


something as a contemporary fact. 

Here the infin. fo is usually omitted after the active voice 
(U1 have known them fall), but is retained afier the passive 
(they have been known to fall, Cf. Hear vz. 3. 

1703 Eart Orrery As you Find it 1. 1,1 have known some 
of ‘em dog-cheap. 1711 Appisos Sfect, No. 29 7.11, 1 have 
sometimes known the Performer. .do no more ina Celebrated 
Song, than the Clerk of a Parish Church. 1849 THackeRsy 
Peudenuis xv, 1 never knew a man die of love,..but I have 
known atwelve-stone man go down to nine stone five under 
a disappointed passion. 1850 MeCosH Dim. Govt. mi. i. 
(1874) 397 Criminals have been known, .to jest even upon the 
scaffold. 1884 Mrs. H. Warp JI/iss Bretherton vii. 86, 
I never knew anyone do so much in so short a time. 

e. absol. Often parenthetically, esp. in colloquial 
use, in you know cf.tyousee’), weknow,do youknow. 

Grammatically the parenthetic clause is often the chief 
sentence, and the fact stated its object ; but it can often be 
taken as = as you Anow to be the fact. 

1350 Will. Palerne 1174 He is my lege man lelly pou 
knowes. ¢1386 Cuaucer Waa of Law's Prol. 50 Chaucer 

.. Hath seyd hem in swich englissh as he kan Of olde tyme 
as knoweth many a man. 1s99 H. Bettes Dyets drie 
Diuner A aivb, Yet Time (you know) is dar reruit, 1712 
Appison Sfect. No. 475 ? 5 How can he help that, you know? 
1798 Jane AUSTEN -Vorthang. A 46, vi. (1833) 24 Do you know, 
I saw the prettiest hat you can imagine. 1885 ANSTEY 
Tinted Venusi. 7 Ought I to have cried both my eyes out ? 
You haven't cried out either of yours, you know. 
f. with a word or phrase standing in place of 


a fact referred to. 

e.g, toknow rt, that, what has bccu said, the fact,all about 
tt, the existence of the book, the goodness of his heart (= that 
his heart is good). (This last passes into 8). Vot if / know 
zt, a colloquial phrase intimating that one will take care not 
to do the thing referred to. 

{c1000 Fuliana 443 Ic dat sylf secneow to late micles.] 
1386 Rolls of Parlt, III. 2253/1 Nichol Brembre .. with 
stronge honde, as it is ful knowen..was chosen Mair. ¢1386 
Cuaccer J/an of Law's 7. 857 The Romayn Emperour 
.- hath by lettres knowe The slaughtre of cristen folk. ¢1400 
Destr. Troy 11721, | haue comynt in this case, knowith hit 
your-selfe. a1gzg Cursor AL. 14949 (Trin.) Pese iewes ben, 3e 
hit knowen [Co¢t. Yon Iues ar, wel wat 3ee it], ¢ 1489 CaxTon 
Sonnes of Aymon xxvi. 549 Whan the kyng charlemagn 
knewe the comyng of reynawd. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Contin. 177, But that time knew I none of all this gere. 
1610 Hearey St. Aug. Citie of God, Vives Conint, (1620) 103 
This I think is knowne to all. 1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. 
un. 639 O happy, if he knew his happy State! 1715 De Foe 
Fan Instruct, \. i. (1840 1. 6 How do we know that he 
dwells there?.. we know it in two ways. 1874 T. Harpy 
Far fr. Maddiug Crowd (1889) 32 After that do you think 
I could marry you? Not if I know it. 1891 Mrs. New- 
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man Degua in Fest 1. 47 As soon as Dorothy wished it to be 
known, 1892 WLS. Gitnert Jouutebanks . 24 Ni. Tsay— 
don't lose that. /’fe. Notif | know it. 1897 finve Congo 
arabs 147 Oh, we know all about Mohara. 

IV. 12. 7o know how \formerly also simply 
to know): to understand the way, or be able ‘Zo vo 
something): cf, Can 7.1 3, 

a1s48 Hatt Chron, Hen. VIET 174 We have so many 
clothes in our handes, that we knowe not how to utter them. 
1566 W. Aouincton tr. Apuleius’ Golden Ass 1x. xl. (1803) 
1.3 By and by the old woman which knew well to babble, 
began to tell as followeth. 1 Marptowr & Nasue Duty 
t. i, Abandon fruitless fears, Since Carthage knows to enter- 
tain distress, 1610 SHAKS. 7eip. 1. iL 364. 1 know how to 
curse. 1634 Sik T. Hensert J'vazv. 147 Not one. of a 
thousand among them, knowing how to write. a 1763 Surs- 
stone, Elegies UL 13 He little knew to ward the secret 
wound. 1808 J. arti w Coluorh. in. 107 Tell them we 
know to tread the crimson plain. 1885 .Manch. Faamn. 
11 Nov. 3/2 Told by a lady who knows exactly how to write 
forchildren. 1893 Lovkiuan June 82/2 needy writes moral- 
allegorical tales now, because nobody knows how. 

b. edlrtz. in collog. phr. Al/ ome knows, all one 
can; also adzd., to the utmost of one’s ability. 

1872 Punch 27 Jan. 49/2 Both men will do all they know, 
and a clinking good contest is expected. 1883 1). C. Murray 
Hearts 11. 246 He was not accustomed to be badgered in 
this way, and it cost him all he knew to restrain his anger. 
1889 Loturtwoop Rothery under Arms V1. uw. 21 A poud 
many men tried all they knew to be prepared and have 
a show for it 1889 R. S. s. Daven Powere Jugstching 
173 If they find themselves being pursued .. they will shoot 
round on the instant, and make tbe running ‘all they know‘ 
back again. 

+13. To make known: a. To disclose, reveal, 
manifest; reff. to make oneself known; b. to 
mnake (a person acquainted or (a thing familiar. 

1300 Curs r Jf.1161 Caym sagh his sin was knaud, And 
wist pat pe erth had scaud. a 1350 //1d. 3838 \Gou, lacob.. 
knew him bar wd may rachel. a 1400 [13 000" Virgin iii. in 
Warton /list. Lug. [vetry x. (t84p) LI. 109 Heil reson of 
al rihtwysnesse, To vche a caityf comfort to knowe. ¢ 1400 
Rom. Kose 6x For certeyn, they wolde hate me, If ever 
Tkoewe hir cruehte. a1400 so Alerander 2872) Ashm.) He 
heew lis keisus batcas 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., [riz Priv. 
143 Of falshes and vntruwth he shal be Proclainyd and 
kuowe. a1450 Ant. dela Jour (1°68 110 Whanne this was 
opeled, know, and tolde thorughe the kingges court. 

14. In biblical language, used to render Heb. >1 
in various inferential senses: To take notice of, 
regard, care for; to look after, guard, protect; to 
regard with approval, approve. 

1382 Wyctir /’s. i.6 For the Lord hath knowe the weie of 
the riztwise. 1535 Coverpyte Ps. xxxi. 7 Thon hast con- 
sidred my trouble, thou hast knowne my soule in aduersite. 
1611 Diste Gen. xxxix. 6 And he left all that he had, in 
Ivseph’s hend: and he knew not ought he had, saue the 
biead which he did eate. 1662 South Serm. (1823) I. 77 
To know, in scripture language, is to approve; and so, not 
to know, is to reject and condemn, 

15. Used (chiefly in sense $ in various colloq. 
and slang phrases expressing sagacity, cunning, or 
‘knowledge of the world’, as fo Anow what's what, 
to know a thing or two, to know the time of day, ete. 

c1§20 box Populi 373 in Hazk £. P. P. U1. 281, I knowe 
nol whates a clocke. 1546 J. Hevwoon /’rom, He knew 
which way the winde blew. 21553 Uvatn Xoyster D1. ib 
(Arb.) 17 Mary, nowe I see you know what is what. 1562 
J. Hevwoop Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 71, 1 know on which 
syde my bread is buttied. 1631 Powett Jom All Trades 
171 He knowes how many dayes goe to the weeke. 1663 
Luther Hud. i i149 He knew what's what, and that’s as 
high As metaphysick wit can fly. 1792 Hotcrort Road to 
Ruin (Farmer), You know a thing or 1wo, Mr. Selby. 1817 
Scorr Search after Happiness xviii, She loveda book, and 
knew a thing or two, 1867 All Vear Round 13 July 56 
(ibid.) The tramp who knows his way about knows what to 
do. 1882 Sata Amer. Revis. (1885) 54 The foreigner who 
does not ‘know the ropes ’—that is to say, who is crassly 
ignorant 

V. With prepositions. 

(For other constructions in which the vb. and prep. had 
their ordinary independent meanings, see the simple senses.) 

16. Know about—. To have information about. 
Often used to express a knowledge of externals, as 
opposed to real understanding or actual acquaint- 


ance. 

1854 Kixcstey Alexandria ii. 50 It is better to know one 
thing than to know about ten thousand things. 1876 J. P. 
Norris Rudin. Theol. 1. iv. 70 Knowing God isan infinitely 
better thing than knowing about God. 

+17. Know for —. To be aware of.. Obs. rare—'. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 //en. /V,..1i.6 He might haue more diseases 
than he knew for. 

18. Know of —. +a. In various obsolete senses: 
To be or become assured of, to have or obtain 
information about or experience of. etc. Odés. 

1400 Destr. Troy 354 Pe pepull.. Haden. . wilfulde desyre 
To knowe of bere comyng and the cause wete. /¢i/. 10862 
Pantasilia. purpost.. The grekes 10 greue..And of maidyns 
might make hom to know. ¢ 1420 Anturs of Arth. xix, 
Certis or thay hethun fare, Thay knaue of mekil care. 

b. To be cognizant of (something as existing, 
an event as having occurred); +to become cog- 
nizant of (obs.). 

1390 Gower Conf I. 192 Therto we be swore, That non bot 
only thou and we Schal knowen of this privete. 1573 Baret 
Adv. To Radr.,Knowing then of no other Diciionarie 10 helpe 
vs, but Sit Thomas Ehiots Librarie. 1597 Saks. 2 Hen. /V, 
n. iv. 19 Sir Iohn must not know of it. @ 1691 Boyte (J.), 
There is but one niineral body that we know of, heavier than 
common quicksilver. 1818 Cruise Digest \ed. 2) IV. 40 He 
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knew of no case where an agreement, though all written 
with the party’s own hand, had been held sufficient, unless 
it had been hhkewise signed by him. 1857 Txottore Three 

Clerks i, All the English world knows, or knows of, that 
branch of Civil Service which is popularly called the Weights 
and Measuren Jie. I know ef him, of course; but I do 
not know him, 

e. Colloq. phrases. .Vot that J know of, not so 
far as I know, not to my knowledge. + Not that 
yon know of,an expression of defance addressed 
to a person in reference to something he is about 
to do ods.). 

1742 Kicharpson Jautela III. 310 As Mr. B. offer’d 
to take his Iland, he put ‘em both Lehind bin—Not_ that 
you know of, Sir! 1753 Foote Lnedishm. in Parisu. Wks 
1799 I. 49 May I flatter myself that tens Ladyship will do 
me the honour of venturing upon the fatigue of another 
minuet this morning with me? Suck. Not that you know 
of, Monsieur, 

+19. Know upon—. To take (judicial) cogni- 
zance of, Se. Obs. Cf. F. connaitre de. 

1457 Sc. Acts Jas. [J (S14) 1). 47/2 The caussis pt pe 
lordis of fe Sessione sall knaw apone. 1609 Skene Aeg. 
May.118 (Form Baron (Courts c. 81) The Judge may of law, 
gar knaw vpon the dead be ane aspise. 

+ Know, s2.' Ols. In 3 enaw. [Early ME. 
cnaw, prob. repr. an OF. *zecudw, f. ge cndwan to 
Know: cf. gefeoht, geheall, gesce ad, geweald, 
gewinn, etc.; also OF. seca we adj. ‘conscious of, 
acknowledging '.] Acknowledgement, confession ; 
in carly ME. phr. (500) cnawes beon, to acknow- 
ledge truthfully, to confess. Ods. 

azzzs Leg. Nath. 1078 Veo nu sod cnawes, 3ef ich riht 
segge. /éu/. 2041 Deo nu ken&c vawes. of pat Fat tu isehen 
hauest. a razg Fudiana 54 Sei me ant beo sod cnawes hwer 
weren pe taht pine wichecrefles. c1230 //ali Meid. 25 Deo 
nu sod cnawes for to kele pi lust wid fulde of pi licome .. for 
gode hit is wlateful pir g. 

Know (now), 5.4 [f, Know v, A new forma- 
tion.] The fact of knowing; knowledge. Now 
chietly in colloq. phr. 2 the knozw, in possession of 
information which is not generally known. 

1592 WyrLey Armorie 119 What booteth it of Gentries 
brag to boast,.. When we ourselues no wai like practise trow, 

tut rest ourselues with this old idle know! 1602 Suaxs. 
flam. \. i. 44 That on tbe view and know of these Contents 

.. He should the bearers put to sodaine death. @ 1825 Forsy 
Von £. Anglia s.v., ‘Poor fellow! he las but little know 4 
1827 Sporting Mag. XXI. 42 The mare .. was jockied by 
araw young lad. who had not that kind of know about him 
to enable her to win. 1883 Daily .Vcws 21 Sept. 2/2 People 
in the ‘know are playing with loaded dice, 1885 Times 
19 Mar. 3 To those in the know the spectucle was painful ia 
the extrenie. 

Know, var. Knowe, knoll; obs. f. KNEE. 

Know.,, the vb.-stem in comb. forming adjs. and 
sbs. mostly nonce-words. Know-all, one who 
knows or professes to know everything; so £now- 
it-all; know-all-about-it a. having the air of 
knowing all about something; know-every- 
thingism, pretension to universal knowledge; 
know-little, a simpleton; know-not-what, an 
indescribable something; + know-thy-master, 
a name given to the sweating sickness; + know- 
worth a., worth knowing. Also KNow-NOTHING. 

1895 Wests. Gaz. 29 Nov. 3,1 Nothing must be hidden 
from this Imperial “Know-AlL 1895 Outing(U.S.) XXVII. 
63/1, [have no desire to send a young ‘know-it-all to the 
shop, 1887 Ruskix in Spielmann Lif (1900) 193 Their girls 
have an energetic and business-like ‘*know.all-about it® 
kind of prettiness, 1868 G. SteeHENS Ruutic Mou. 1. p. xvii, 
The ignorance and insolence of modern *know-every-thing- 
ism, that is of modein sciclism, 1651 Wittie tr. Pronuroses 
Pop. Err. w. xiiii. 386 The same might be said of some 
*know-littles that practice Physick. 1877 Fursivae /xtrod. 
Leopold Shaks. p. cxix, Wooden-headsand pert know-littles, 
we've had in plenty. @ 1641 SuckLinc Fragm. Aurca, Sonn. 
ii, I ask no red and white .. Black eyes, or tittie “know-not- 
whats, in faces. a 1681 ALLESTREE Serw. 257 (L.) Exact 
features, perfect harmony of colours, ..a giaceful presence, 
cheerful air, and all those other know not whats, 1551 in 
Archzologia XX XVII. 107 The Swatt called new acquynt- 
ance, alles Stoupe knave and "know thy Master, began the 
xxiiij! of this monethe [June] 1551. 1598 E. Gitpin Shad. 
Ep. xliv, Phiix hath a nose: who doubts what ech man 
knowes? But what hath Pliix*know-worth besides his nose? 

EKnowable (né°-ab'l), a. (sd.) [f. Know v. + 
-ABLE.] That may be known; capable of being 
apprehended, understood, or ascertained. 

©1449 Prcock Kefr.1. viii. 41 Fyndeable and knoweable 
bi mannis resoun. 1652 GauLe Magastrom. 24 Pretending 
and presuming ..to foreknow all things knowable. 1692 
Locke Toleration 1. ix. Wks. 1727 HI. 417 Who is it will 
say .. that it is knowable, that any National Religion .. is 
that only true Religion? 1748 Hartev Ofserv, d/an 1, Tih 
349 Reasoning concerning the knowable Relations of un- 
known things. 1817 BentHam /ard Ref. Catech. (1818) 26 
The direction taken by the vote is in each instance known 
or knowable. 1856 R. A. VAUGHAN ed (1860) I. 69 A 
spiritual art whereby the possible is forsaken for the im- 
possible—the knowable forthe unknowable. 1874 L. STEPHEN 
Hours in Library (1892) I. viii. 270 An insatiable curiosity 
as to all things knowable and unknowable. 

b. Capable of being recognized. 

1654-66 Ear. Orrery Parthen. (1676) 582 We were hardly 
knowable to each other. 1687 Boyne Wartyrd. Theodora 
i. (1703) 10 Not being knowable by his fair Mistress. 1737 
Bracken Farriery Intpr. (1757) UH. 296 Counterfeits .. are 
knowable ina very little time. 1806 W. Tayor in J/onth 
Mag. XXII. 29 The body..was too much hacked and 
disfigured to be knowable. 
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B. absol. or sh, A knowable thing; usually in 
pi. knowable things. 

1661 Granvitt J’an. Dogm. Pref. Bj, I doubt not but the 
opinionative resolver, thinks all these easie Knowables. 
17zg Watts Logic t vi. § 1 To distinguisb well between 
knowables and unknowables. 

Hence Knowabi'lity, the 
quality of being knowable. 

1660 N. InceLo Bextivolio 4 Urania 1. (1682) 162 God 
is the most Knowable and most Lovely Thing in the world; 
excess of Knowablene-s following the Greatness of his 
Essence. aed J. Goopman Penttent Pardoned 1. iii. (1713) 
58 Respect is had to the knowledge or knowableness of that 
rule, 1865 Mitt £.ran. Hamilton 48 The argument is 
only tenable as against the knowability and the possible 
existence of ..‘The Infinite’ and ‘The Absolute. 1872 
Contemp. Rev. XX. 828 Not the unknowability, but the 
knowability of his ‘ultimate scientific ideas’ 1883 A. 
Barratt Phys. Wetempiric 172 Witbout ideas there 1s no 
perception, no knowableness. 

Knowe, know (nau, 5S. da/. nou, nou), Sc.and 
North. Eng. form of Kyo tt, hillock, rising ground. 

1513 Doucias nets vu. iii. 37 From a hyll or a know 
To tham he callis. a1g§85 MontcoMERiE Flyting 73 Many 
3eald 30w hast thou cald ouer a know. 1719 D’UrrFey Pills 
(1872) II, 167 Riding over a Knough, I met with a Farmer's 
Daughter. 1804 J. GRAHAME Sadéath 295 He roam’d O’er 
bill and dale, o’er broomyknowe. 1879 E, Waucu Chimucy 
Corner 252 (f.ancash, dial.) Till I geet at th’ top of a bit of 
aknowe. 1893StTEvENsSON Catriona xxx. 352 The path rose 
and came at last to the head of a knowe. [In E. D. D. from 
the six northern counties of England.] 

b. Con., as knowe-head, -top. 

15.. Wife of Auchtermuchty xiii, Then up he gat on a 
know heid, On hir to cry, on hir to schout. 1818 Scotr 
Hrt, Mid. x\v, I will just show mysell on the knowe-head. 

Knowe, -en, pa. pple. of Know zw. 

Knower (néiar).  [f. Know v, + -ER1.] One 
who knows in senses of the vb.). 

1382 Wyciir ¥04 xvi. 20 Forsothe in heuene is my witness; 
am I knowere of myself in heistis? @ 1533 Lp. Berners 
Hfuon 449 Y° beste lapidary and knower of stones that was 
in all the world. 1575-85 Asp. Sanpys Seri. (Parker Soc.) 
122, I will not be a knower, but a doer of thy law. 1681 
Tempce JJesm. 11. Wks. 1731 1. 334 The pretending Knowers 
among them, .. pretended now to know nothing of it. ¢1728 
art or Aitessury Jem. (1890) 277 An honest man, but 
no knower of men. 1881 P. Brooks Seri. 88 Like the 
knowledge of the rocks or the stars, something quite inde- 
pendent of moral conditions in the knower. 

+b. One who has or takes cognizance, a judge 


(L. cognitor). Obs. 

¢1374 CHaucer Soeth. wv. pr. iv. too (Camb. MS.) Yif thow 
weere..yset a luge or a knowere of thinges, trowestow bat 
imen sholden tormenten hym pat hath don the wrong or elles 
hym pat hath suffred the wrong? 1581 Stywarp fart. 
Discipl. 1. 65 God is the knower and determiner. 

Know'ful, a. dial. [See -Fut.] Endowed with 
knowledge, well-informed. Hence Know'fulness. 

185s Rosixson Whitéy Gloss. s.v., ‘He was skilful and 
knowful.’ ‘A knowful kind of a body.’ 1891 Atkixson 
Last of Giant-Killers 140 His canny and knowful counsellor. 
Lbid. 196 If one had knowfulness and experience enough. 

Knowing (now'in), v4/.5b. [f. Knowz. + -1NG1.] 
The action or fact denoted by the verb Know. 

+1. Acknowledgement; recognition. Ods. 

ai2z25 Aucr. R, 280 Edmod cnowunge of fin owune woc- 
nesse & of bine owune unstrencde. 1362 Lance. ?. Pl. A. 
n. 206 Freres..fetten bim bennes; For knowynge of Comers 
kepten [&. co, ed} him as a Frere. 

+2. Personal acquaintance. Ods. 

Fleshly knowing, carnal knowledge. 

a 1300 Cursor Al, 11749 Par fai fand nan o pair knaing, At 
pat pai cuth ask at pair gesting [Faixf ber pai fande na 
knawinge of quam pai mu3t aske gesteninge]. ¢1385 CHauceR 
L. G, W. 2155 Ariadne, Ther as he bad a frend of his 
knowinge. ¢c 1430 /fymns Virg. 105 Lete fleischeli know- 
ynge from bee be lent Saue oonli bi-twene man & wijf: 
Pis is be sixte comaundement. 

3. The action of getting to understand, or fact of 
understanding; mental comprehension of truths or 
principles; knowledge ; + understanding of or skill 
27 something (ods.). 

¢1330 R. Baunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 166 Geffrey .. made 
it alle in Latin Pat clerkes haf now knawyng in. 13.. £.£. 
Allit. P. A. 858 Al-thagh oure corses in clotiezclynge, ..We 
thurgh-outly haven cnawyng. 1450-1530 Alyr~. our Ladye 
147 The spyryte of knowinge and of pytye. 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng. 1. (1520) 6/1 Athlas. .is lykened to bere up heven 
on his sholders bycause of his knowynge in sterres. 1658 
A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. 1. ix, 35 The Knowing of the Medicine 
and of the Disease must go hand in hand. 1874 Biackie 
Self Cult. 15 He did not mean to assert that mere indis- 
criminate knowing is always good. 1875 Jowerr P/ato 
(ed. 2) 1. 451 Knowing is the acquiring and retaining know- 
ledge and not forgetting. _ ; 

4, The fact of being aware or informed of 
any thing; acquaintance with a thing or fact; 
cognizance, knowledge; +notice, intimation (0ds.). 
Now chiefly in the plirase, ¢here is no knowing, 
one cannot know, no one can tell. 

a1300 Cursor AM. 5495 (Gitt.) A neu king, Pat of ioseph 
had na knouyng. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sg7’s 7. 293 Deyntees 
mo than been in my knowyng. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 13199 
When hit come to the knowyng of hir kid brother, Poli- 
phemus prudly preset hir after. 1485 Digdy Myst. 11. 
1273, I send hym knowyng of crystes deth. 1611 SPEED 
Hist. Gt. Brit. 1X. xix. (1623) 929 Without the knowing and 
assent of the Lords. 1794 Mrs. RapcuirFe Afyst. Udolpho 
xii, There is no knowing how young women will act. 1800 
Asiat. Ann. Reg., Proc. E. Ind. Ho. 60/2 There was no 
knowing what it might lead to. | 1860 Geo. Eur J7t2 on 
Fi. u. ii, There’s never any knowing where that'll end. 


Know’ableness, 
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+b. A means whereby to know something; 
a sign, an indication. Ods. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 271 Whanne pe bowels fallip 
boru3 dindimum, be makib be ballok lepir neuere pe lengere, 
& fis is a good knowinge. 

+c. Something known, an experience. Odés. 

1605 SHaxs, Afacd, 1. iv. 4 Tbis sore Night Hatb trifled 
former knowings. 

Knowing (néwin), Af/.a. [f. Know z. + -1NG 2.) 
That knows. 

1. That knows or has knowledge; conscious ; 
mentally perceptive; cognitive. 

1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt. Exc. u, Sect. x, We believe a story 
which we love..in which cases our guides are not our 
knowing faculties, but our affections. 1655 H. VauGcHan 
Silex Scint. 1. Quickness iii, Life is a fix'd discerning light, 
A knowing joy. 1662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. 
(1712) 16 This Spirit .. being the natural Transcript of tbat 
which is knowing or perceptive. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
1v. x. (1695) 355 There has been also a knowing Being from 
Eternity. 1865-75 M. Arnotp £ss.Crit., A matter whicb does 
not fall within the scope of our ordinary knowing faculties. 

&. That has knowledge of truths or facts; under- 
standing, intelligent, instructed, enlightened, well- 


informed. 

€1375 Cursor MM, 27153 (Fairf.) Prest agh be skilful soft & 
meke Knawande, riztwise, loueli in speke. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
204/2 Knawynge, scfus, sciolus. 1606 Suaks. Ant. & Cl. 
m1, lil, 26 He’s very knowing, I do perceiu’t. 1648 Boyle 
Seraph. Love xii. (1700) 61 Like rare Musick, which .. the 
knowingst Artists still do highliest value. 1652 Br. Hatt 
Invis. World 1.8 5 So perfectly knowing are the angels that 
the very heathen philosophers have styled them by the name 
of Intelligences, 1737 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S¢. Gt. Arzt. uu. na. 
ill. 359 Adults .. are not catechised, when they are found to 
be sufficiently knowing. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 34 
He is the most knowing of all living men. /ézd. III. 200 
A man who is knowing about horses. 

b. Skilled or versed 7 something. 

1651 CLEVELAND Poets 35 To return knowing in the 
Spanish shrug. 1700 Drypen Pref Fables Wks. (Globe) 
497 Both of them were knowing in astronomy. 1866 FELTON 
Ane. & Mod. Gr. 1.1. vii. 113 In sucb drugs was Helen knowing. 

+e. Of an act, etc.: Showing knowledge: or 
skill. Ods. 

1793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life § IVrit, Wks. 1832 II, 
307 Dumouriez writes that the retreat was a knowing or 
skilful one. 1827 Scorr ¥ru/. 5 Feb., There is a very know- 
ing catalogue [of pictures] by Frank Grant himself. 

3. Of persons, their actions, looks, etc.: Having 
or showing discernment or cunning; shrewd, cun- 
ning, acute, ‘wide-awake’. (Often implying the 
air of possessing information which one does not 


or will not impart.) 

Knowing one, much used ¢ 1750-1820 for a person pro- 
fessing to be well up in the secrets of the turf or other 
sporting matters. , 

1503 Act 19 Hen. VII,c. 6 Knowing Thieves and other 
Pickers that steal..Pewter and Brass. 1712 STEELE Sfecr, 
No. 314 2 2 He is the most knowing infant I have yet met 
with. 1749 Whitehall Evening Post No. 537 The Odds 
being very higb for Booby, the Knowing Ones were taken 
in. 1818 Sorting A/ag. 11. 22 The knowing ones were per- 
fectly satisfied. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. 1. ii, When I saw 
my master, who was thought the knowingest gentleman 
about court, taken in every day. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Berkeley the Banker 1.i. 13 ‘ But he takes out a part by the 
way ’, interrupted Enoch, with a knowing look. 1852 R.S, 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour \xvi. 371 ‘1 believe you’, re- 
plied George, with a knowing jerk of his head. . 

4. Showing knowledge of ‘what is what’ in 
fashion, dress, and the like; stylish, smart. co//og. 


Obs. or merged in 3. 

1796 JANE AUSTEN Sense §& Sens. xix, Many young men.. 
drove about town in very knowing gigs. 1800 Mrs. Hervey 
Mourtray Fam. 11. 135 Not a knowing man in tbe room !— 
and, as to the women,—look at their horrid figures! 1826 
Disraeu liv. Grey ui. viii, Colonel Delmington is at Chel- 
tenham, with the most knowing beard you can possibly 
conceive. 1837 Mrs. SHerwoop ffeury Alilner i. Mh. 43 
A little foot-boy, dressed in a very knowing costume. 

5. Cognizant, informed, aware. Const. of, 7, 


to. ? Obs. 

1659 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 480 Every man that lives 
under a law is supposed to be knowing of it. 1664 Sir 
C. Lytretton in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 37 To them who 
are commonly knowing enough in the affaires of that kind. 
1752 J. StewarT in Scots Afag. (1783) 294/2 It was a pre- 
meditated thing, to which I must have been knowing. 1790 
in Dallas Amer. Law Rep. }. 24 He was not knowing to 
any corrupt agreement, 1841 Catuin V. Ammer. Ind. (1844) 
II. liv. 187, I must be supposed to be knowing to and familiar 
with the whole circumstances. 

Knowingly (ndwinli), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly?.] 
In a knowing manner; with knowledge ; intelli- 
gently, consciously, intentionally, etc.: see prec. 

1382 Wyciir Wisd. xiii. 5 Of the mykilnesse of fairnesse, 
and of creature, knowendeli shal moun the creatour of these 
ben seen. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 103 He truly pat 
knawyngly & wilfully fallis in-to be lest [sin], vnauisyd to 
gretter oft-tymes sal fall. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 
94b, Wylfully & knowyngly.. to chose .. y® thynge that 
is of lesse goodnes, 1611 SHAKS. Cy, m1. iii. 46 Did you 
but know the Citties Vsuries, And felt them knowingly. 
1682 Burnet Rights Princes Pref, 8, I have not knowingly 
left anything unobserved. @1708 Beveripce Thes. Theol, 
(1710) II. 362 Then perform these duties, . -knowingly. 1827 
Scott wo Drovers ii, A good-looking, smart little man 
upon a pony, most knowingly hogged and cropped, as was 
then the fashion. 1861 Gro. Eriot Si/as AM. vi, His eyes 
twinkled knowingly. 1875 FREEMAN //ist. Ess. Ser. 1, viii. 
213 It is not likely that any such feeling was knowingly 
present to tbe mind of any man. 
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Knowingness (néuinnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESs.] The quality or state of being knowing. 

1. The quality or state of being intelligent or well- 
informed; cleverness, cunning, shrewdness, appear- 
ance or air of shrewdness; affectation of know- 
ing, sciolism. 

1727 Bairey vol. Il, Anowingness, knowledge. 1812 J. H. 
Vaux Flash Dict., A thief .. wbo .. affects a knowingness 
in bis air and conversation. 1877 T. A. TRotLore Pecp deh. 
Se. at Rome iv. 41 The glossy cylindrical hat .. stuck with 
somewhat cynical knowingness over his left ear. _ 

2. The state of being conscious, consciousness. 
rare. 

1839 CarLyLe Chartism v.138 It grows to be the universal 
belief, sole accredited knowingness. 1841 L. Hunr Seer i. 
(1864) 28 We are not conscious of the reason: that is to say, 
we do not feel it witb Azowinguess. 

Knowl. Sc. Also mod.Sc. knool, knule. (Cf. 
LG, knull, knulle knot, hump, swelling, etc.] 
A knob, knot, swelling, excrescence. aéérvid, in 


knowl taes, toes with swollen joints. 
1g00-zo Dunpar Poems xxviii. 19 That hes vpoun bis feit 
a wyrok, Knowll tais, nor mowlis in no degrie. 


Knowledge (ng'lédz), sd. Forms: (xorth.) 
3-7 knau-, 4-7 knaw-, (5-6 knawe-) ; (wzdl.and 
south.) 4-5 knou-, 4— know-, (4-6 knowe-, 5-7 
kno-); 3-6 -lage, (4-6 -lag, 5-6 -leage, 6 -lauge), 
4-5 -lache, (4 -lach), -leche (-lech, 5 -lich(e, 
-lych), 5-7 (8) -lege, (5 -legge); 5 -ledge, (6-5 
-ledg). [ME. (north. dial.) 4azlage, in Wyclif 
knowleche. “The first element is identical with KNow 
56.1, and the stem of Know z.; for the formation of 
the word and its relation to KNOWLEDGE v., see Vote 
below. The second element was presumably, as 
in the vb., originally -/ecke; but the earliest cited 
instances (northern, ¢ 1300) have already -/age ; 
-lache, -leche, appear in southern Eng. late in the 
14th c. The shortening of o in the first syllable 
is phonetically normal; cf. the 15-17th c. spelling 
knoledge; (ndwlédz) used by some, is merely a 
recent analytical pronunciation after £xow.] 

Stgnification. The earliest sense goes with the 
original sense of KNOWLEDGE v. Lut the word 
was app. soon laid hold of to supply a noun of 
action to Know v., for which cnowznge, KNOWING, 
was in earlier use, and continued to be used in part. 

I, Senses related to KNowLEDGE v. and early 
uses of Know v. 

+1. Acknowledgement, confession. b. Acknow- 
ledgement or recognition of the position or claims 


(of any one). Oés. 

@1300 Cursor AZ. 11193 (Cott.) To mak knaulage (Gort, 
knowlage, 777. knowleche] witb sum-thing Til sir august, 
pair ouer-king. J/éfd. 12162 (Cott.) Mang barns als barn 
1 wit yow spac, To me knaulage [Goft. knauleche, Faixf 
knawlage, 7ré. knowleche] nan wald ye tac. did. 27355 
(Cott.) For nakin scam pat he ne mak Opine knaulage of all 
his sak. ¢1375 /é/d. (Fairf.), Bid bim opin knawlage make 
& lette for na shame to shew his sake. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, 
c. 18 If the..seid knowledge had never be made, 1531-2 
Act 23 Hen, VIII, c. 6 § 1 Tbe maires of the Stapull.. 
might laufully take reconisance or knowledge for dettes. 
@1533 Lp. Berners Hon xiii. 142 To pay me for a know- 
lege euery yere .iiii, drams of gold. a@1548 Hatt Chrox., 
Hen. VITT 253 b, In knowlege of our superioritie over them. 

+2. The fact of recognizing as something known, 
or known about, before; recognition. 70 ‘ake 
knowledge of, to recognize. Obs. 

21350 Cursor A. 4817 (Gétt.) To Ioseph sifen pai soght, 
.. Coud pai of him na knaulag [Coft, kything] take. 
a 1400 Sir Perc, 1052 Now hase Percyvelle .. Spokene with 
his emes twoo, Bot never one of thoo Took his knawlage. 
¢1480 Henryson Jest. Cres. 393 Sum had na knawlege 
Of hir, becaus sho was sa deformait. 1579-80 NortH 
Plutarch (1676) 337 Demetrius..stole away secretly, dis- 
guised in a threadbare cloak..to keep him from knowledge. 
1600 Hotranp Livy xxxiv. xx. 865 The Lacetanes, when 
they took knowledge of their armor and colours, ..Sallied 
out upon them. 1611 Bisre Acés iv. 13 They tooke know- 
ledge of them, that they had been with Tesus 

+3. Legal cognizance; judicial investigation or 
inquiry. Chiefly Sc. Obs. ‘ 

1398 Sc. Acts Rodt. [11 (1814) 1. 211/2 Pe Justice sal tak 
knaulage of be officeris how bai gowerne faim in pair 
officis. 1424 Sc. Acts Fas. / (1814) 11. 4/2 Lele men and 
discret; .. the quhilkis sall byde knawlege befor be king 
gif bai haif done thair deuoir. 1472-3 Rolls Parlt. VI. 5/1 
After suche sercbes, enquerres, and knoweleche taken and 
had. 1526 TinDALE Acts xxv. 21 When Paul had appealed 
to be kept vnto the knowledge [so CoverD., Great, Kheims; 
Wycur knowynge, Genev. examination, 1611 bearing, A.V. 
decision] off Cesar. 1600 Hottanp Livy iv. xxvi. 156 The 
taking knowledge of such, as pretended to bee freed, .. was 
put off untill the war was ended. 1732 LoutHian Form of 
Process Scotl, 272 And remit them and the Libel, as found 
relevant, to the Knowledge of an Assize. . 

+4, gen. Cognizance, notice: only in phr. ¢o 
take knowledge of, to take cognizance or notice of, 
to notice, observe; in quot 1609, to become aware 


of (cf. 8). Obs. ; 
1602 SHaks. Hawt. u. i, 13 Take you as twere some distant 
knowledge of him. 1609 Hottanp Amzu. Marcell. xxvii. 
ii. 305 When knowledge was taken with exceeding great 
sorrow, of this overthrow. 1611 Biste Ruth ii, 10 Why 
haue I found grace in tbine eyes, that thou shouldest take 
knowledge of ine, seeing I am a stranger? — /sa. lvili. 3 
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Wherefore haue wee afilicted onr soule, and thou takest no 
knowledge? 1611 B. Jonson Caéiline iv. vi, A state's anger 
Should not take knowledge either of fools or women. 1623 
J. Rowixson Let, 19 Dec, in W. Bradford Plymouth Vlanta- 
tion (1856) 163 So are we glad to take knowledg of it in that 
fullnes we doe. vay 

II. Senses derived from the verb Know, iu its 
later uses. 

* The fact or condition of knowing. 

5. The fact of knowing a thing, state, etc., or (in 
general sense) a person; acquaintance; familiarity 
gained by experience. 

a1z00 Cursor M. 153931 Coth petre, ‘knaulage ]Gd¢s. 
cnaulage, Fa/r/ knawlage] of him had i neuer nan. 21350 
fbid, 5061 (Gott.) Mi fadir faris wele, str, ] wat. Knaulazge 
(Coté. knauing] of soures have 1 nan. 1375 Isarwour 
Bruce \. 337 Knawlage off mony statis, May quhile awailse 
full mony gatis. 1484 Caxton Fadles of Alfonce i, 1 herd 
of two inarchaunts whiche neuer had sene eche other,.but 
they had knowleche eche of the other bytheyr lettres. 1535 
Covrrvatr 2 Chron, viii. 18 Hirain sent him shippes by his 
seruauntes which had knowlege of the See, 1652 J. Davirs 
tr, Olearius’ Voy, Ambass, 169 The Antient Geographers 
..had no knowledge of these Tartars. 1773 Funins fctt. 
liv. 28:1 His knowledge of human nature inust be Hinited 
indeed. 1860 Tynowti. G/ac. 1. x. 67 Thus expanding my 
knowledge of the glaciers. 

tb. adsol. in phr. fo grow out of (one’s know- 
ledge: to ccase to be known, to become unknown 
or unfamiliar. Obs. 

31578 Lyte Dotocus v, xliii, 167 Albeit it be nowe growen 
out of knowledge, yet we haue thought it good to describe 
the same. ee Liste EU/ric on O. & NV. Fest. Vref, 6 Vhe 
Hebrew it selfe.. grew so out of knowledge among the 

eople thar they understood not onr Savivurs li, Eli, 
anmmasabactani, 1722 Dr For Col. Yack (1840) 199, 1 was 
grown out of everybody's knowle ge. 1754 Foorn A nights 
4. (4778) aft Master Timothy is almost grown out of know- 
ledge, Sir Grevory. 1864 D. G. Mitenece Ser. Stor. 33 
Now, he must have grown out of my knowledge. 

+6. a. Personal acquaintance, friendship, inti- 
macy. b. Those with whom one is acquainted, 
one’s acquaintances; = ACQUAINTANCE 3. Obs. 

1388 Wycuir Luke ii. 44 Thei..sou3ten hyin among hise 
cosyns and his knouleche (1332 knowen]. 1389 in /ing. Gitls 
(1870) 4 Pe brethren and sustien of be bretherhede .. shul 
enery 3er.. hold to-geder, for to norishe more knowelech and 
loue, a fest. €1483 Caxton Dialoynes 4/13 And ye mete ony 
That ye know Or that they be of your knowelech (de vostre 
coynotssance}. 3509 Br. Fisner Fin. Sera. Ctess Rich- 
mond Wks. (1876) 290 She was bounteous and lyberall to 
euery persone of her knowlege or ayuayntaunce. 1600 
Suaks. A. ¥. £. 1, ii. 297, 1 shall desire more loue and 


knowledge of you. 
Const. of (twitk). Now 


7. Sexual intimacy. 
only in carnal knowledge. (archaic and legal.) 


@1425 Cursor J, 11056 (Tiin,} Pe ton was 3onge mayden 
bon, Pe tober had knowleche wib mon. c1450 .Werdin 17 
Neuer erthely man hadde I of knowleche. wherethrongh 
I sholde haue childe. 1540 Act 32 //eu. V//1,c. 38 § 2 Such 
mariages beyng..consuminate with bodily knowlage. 1686 
Col. Ree. Peunsyls, 1. 176 He was accused of having Car- 
nall Knowledge of his Lrother in Law’s woinen Servants. 
3883 Whartows Law Lev. (ed. 7' 691/1 Rape, the carnal 
knowledge of a woman by force against her will 

8. Acquaintance with a fact; perception, or 
certain information of, a fact or matter ; state of 
being aware or tnformed; consciousness (of any- 
thing). The objectisusuallya proposition expressed 
or implied: e.g. the knowledge that a person is 
poor, knowledge of his poverty. 

€13375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvi. (Vycholas) 114 He t{h]ocht to 
wak..for til get knawlag & to se quha It wes helpyt hyme 
sa, 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Pri. 208 Vy the ceris 
we hane knowlech of Sovne. a 1548 Hate Chron, Ede, /1" 
200 So that this civill wasre should seme to all men, to 
have been begon without his assent or knowledge. 1604 
E. G[rimsrone] D'Acosta’s Hist, Ind. ww. viii. 230 They 
labour in tbese mines in continuall darkenes and obscuritie, 
without knowledge of day or night. 1725 Pore Oayss. u. 
185 Till big with knowledge of approaching woes The prince 
of augurs, Halitherses, rose. 1796 Jane AUSTEN Pride § 
Pre, ii, Till the evening after the visit was paid she had 
no knowledge of it. 1832 Hr. Martineau Demerara ii. 
16 Tbe knowledge that be might at any hour be called 
upon .. stimulated his studies of his duties. ; 

b. aéso/. Acquaintance with facts, range of in- 
formation, ken. Esp. in phrases as /o one's know- 
ledge, so far as one ts aware; also, as one is aware, 
as one can testify (in latter sense, also, of one’s 
k.\ 5 lo come to one’s knowledge, to become known 
to one. 

3542 N. Uoatt in Lett. Lit, Alen (Camden) 3 To my 
knowlege I have not eftsons offended. 1576 FLeminc Panofl. 
Efist. 103 According to the measure of your knowledge, 
and proportion of your policie. ¢1592 MakLtowe J/assacre 
Paris \. ii, Of my knowledge, in one cloister keep Five 
hundred fat Franciscan friars. 1662 J. Davirstr. Olcarins’ 
Voy. Ambass. 168 Who,..if ever it should come to their 
knowledge, that they had sold any fish. 1820 E-rauiiner 
Wo. 652. 641/2 A better paid witness... had never come to 
his knowledge. 1872 E. Peacock JJaéel Heron I. i, 17 
What caine to my knowledge. ; : 

9. Intellectual acquaintance with, or perception 
of, fact or truth; clear and certain mental apprehen- 
sion; the fact, state, or condition of understanding. 
+ Formerly, also, the faculty of understanding, 
intelligence, intellect. 

3387 Trevisa Aiden (Rolls) III. 217 God wole bat meny 

inges passe pe knoweleche of man, 1422 tr. Secre/a 

Secret., Priz. Priv, 212 A stronge arguineni tc Shewe..the 
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Sotilte of thy knowleche. 1508 Duxsar Tua Maritt 
IVemen 300 Ay the fule did forjet, for febilnes of knawlege. 
1593 (). Eviz. tr. Boeth. pr. v. 115 That is not opinion, but 
an included purenes of the hyest knoledge that is shut in no 
Iymites. 1690 Locke Jlum, Und. w. i. § 2 Knowledge .. 
seems to ine to be nothing but the perception of the con- 
nexion and agreement, or disagreement and repugnancy of 
any of our ideas. 1748 Haraey Odserv. Afan i. Introd. 3 
The Infinite Power, Knowlege, and Goodnessof God. 1828 
Watery Logic (1257) 124 note, Knowledge..implics.. firin 
belief, .. of what is true,..on sufficient grounds, 1836-7 
Sir W, Hasmitton dle taps, (3859) 1. iti. 58 Philosophical know- 
ledge, ..is thus the knowledge of effects as dependent on 
their causes. 2857 Duckie Cizvdiz, 1, v. 246 The knowledge 
on which all civilization is based, solely consists in an 
acquaintance with the relations which things and ideas bear 
1 each other and to themselves. 31877 E. R. Conner Sus. 
Faith iv, 193 Knowledge is composed of judginents: the 
criteria of the judgments composing it being truth and 
Certainty. ; ; 

b. Cons?.of (something. Alsoin f/. (now raze). 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. u. ii. (1495) 27 Mannes 
vaderstondynge & inwytte gadreth knowlege of sone thynge 
of the knowlege of other thynges. 1477 Eare Rivers 
(Caxton) Picts 73 Disputing & arguing for to haue know- 
le hof y’ tronth ofa thing. 21670 A. Konerts Advent, 7. S. 
146 They do it by the Knowledyes that they have of Nature. 
1878 Jevons l’rim. l'ol. Econ. Wt 31 Knowledge of nature 
consists, to a great extent, in understanding tle causes of 
things, 

ce. with #/. A mental apprchcnsion; a perecption, 
intuition, or other coynition. rave. 

3563 //omilies 1. Rogation Week 1. (1859) 470 To have a 
knowledge of the power and divinity of God. 1626 T. Il. 
Caussin's Holy Crt. 123 To proceed .. by such knowledges, 
as arecommon, with brite beastes, and forsake those of men. 
1825 CoLexinor Afds Kefl, (1348) 1. 128 It is the office ., of 
reason, to bring a unity into all our conceptions and several 
knowledges 1836.7 Sin W. Haminion A/etaph. 185.) 1. 
iit. §7 These two cognitions or knowledges have, accordingly, 
received different naines. 1872 Lownie Wks, (1890) IV. 18 
With Dante wisdom is the generalization from nuany sueeral 
knowledges of small account Ly theniselves. 

taQ. Med. Wragnosts: cf. KNOWLEDGE v, 8. Obs, 

3541 R. Corcanp Guydon's fara Chirurg. etc. N ij, Is the 
Cyrurgyen bounde to haue the knowledze of the blode that 
is diawen?..No, but the beholdynge of the said blode be- 
lonceth to Physycyens. 1655 Currreriketc. Aliverins x. Vv. 
292 The Knowledg in general is manifest. .. The Parts send. 
ing have a more difficult Diagnosis or way of Knowledg, 

+©. Zocome lo (one's own) knowledge, to recover 
one’s understanding; to come to one’s senses. Obs. 

13 .£. E. Addit. PB. 1702 Penne he wayned hym his wyt 
..- Pat he com to knawlach & kenned hym seluen, c 1489 
Caxton Blanchardyn xiv. 49 Euyn at these wordes cain the 
prouost ty] his owne knowlege ageyne. 

10. Acquaintance wtth a branch of learning, a lan- 
guage, or the like; thcoretical or practical under- 
standing of an art, science, industry, etc.; + skill 
tz or fo do something ods.) (Rarely in plural.) 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xl, (Ninfan) 130 Pane trawalit he 
bese ul hein knavlage of clergy..wes wise Inuch. ¢ 13475 
Rauf Cotlear 325 The King had greit knawledge the coun- 
trie to ken. 1508 Dunsar Sua AMariit Wemen 455 Folk 
a cury may miscuke, that knawledge wantis. 1560 Daustr. 
Sleidane’s Comiut, 201 He had no greate knoweledge in the 
Jatyn tongue. 1669 Sturuy Mariner's Alag. 15 Mariners 
brought up in Practical Knowledge of Navigation at Sea, 
a1774 Gotosm, Surv. Lap Philos (1776 1. 210 Nor were 
the ancients without a great knowledge in this art. 19782 
Wotrcort (P. Pindar) Ode to R.A.'s tik, Wks 1812 1. 20 
With scarce more knowledges than these He earns a guinea 
every day with ease. 1841 Lant Avod, Nts. 1. 85 A know. 
ledge of all the medical and other sciences. 1853 /U/ustr. 
Caral, Gt. E.chib, 1278 This article is..made by young 
women who have no knowledze of drawing. 

11. In general sense: The fact or condition of 
being instructed, or of having information acquired 
by study or research ; pa ae with ascertained 
truths, facts, or principles; information acquired 
by study; learning ; erudilion. 

1477 Eart Rivers Caxton) Dictes 27 Knowlege is better 
than iznorannce. 1559 W. CunsincuaM Cosmagr. Glasse 46 
Knowledge hath noenemie but ignoraunce. 1596 DatrywrLe 
tr. Leslie's /list, Scot. vut 71 In gret honour for his erudi- 
tioun and knawledge. 1611 Biste Z£cc/es. i. 18 Hee that in- 
creaseth knowledge increaseth soriow. 1784 CowrerR 7usk 
vt. 96 Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 1856 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. U1. w. iii. $17 The highest knowledge always 
involves a more advanced peiception of the fields of the 
nnknown. 1870 M, D. Conway Larthw, Pilgr. xviii. 220 
One might say that no kind or amount of human knowledge 
were too much for woman, 

** The object of knowing; that which ts known 
or made known. 

+12. Information; 
tion. Odés. 

1417 Hen. V in Ellis Orig. Let/. Ser. tu. I. 62 We reinitte 
hem to have ful declaracion and verrai knaweleche of you 
in that matere. ¢1440 Generydes 1160 Whan she hadde 
tideng And trew knowlage of Auferius. 1473 WaRKw. Chron, 
11 He yaff knoleage to his peple that he wulde holde withe 
the Erle of Warwyke. 1568 Grarton Chron. Il. 327 He 
imediatly sent knowledge into the whole countrie. 1600 
Hotetanp Livy xxvi. xxvi, 603 There hee published and gave 
knowledge, That hee would shape his course from thence 
for Anticyra. 1722 De For Plague (1756) 49 Sball give 
knowledge thereof to the Examiner of Health, 

13. The sum of what is known. 

3534 Starkey Leé. in England (1878) p. x, 1... passyd ouer 
in 10 Italy, whereas I so delytyd in the conteimplacyon of 
natural Knolege. 3559 W. CuNnincuamM Cosmogr. Glasse 


intelligence ; notice, intima- 


142 The proper nature of suche in whose mynde knowe- | 


ledge have once builded her Boure. 
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Cort. (1634) 446 You .. may have abundance of emptle and 
unproftable knowledge, withont Grace. 1667 Mitton /*. Z. 
vn. 126 Knowledge is as food, and needs no less Her 
Temperance over Appetite, to know In measure what the 
mind may well contain, 1753 Jounson Adventurer No. 85 
?7 He is by no means to be accounted useless or idle who 
has stored his mind with acquired knowledge. 1823 De 
Quincey Lett, to Young Man Wks. 1860 XIV. 58 All know. 
ledge may be commodiously distributed into science and 
erudition, 1833 (¢/ /e) The Penny Cyclopadia of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 1877 E. R. Conner 
Bas. Fatth iv. 139 We speak of knowledge as stored up in 
books, But in reality what books contain is not knowledge, 
but only symbuls of knowledge. Alo Every branch of 
knowledge. 

14, (with p/.) A branch of learning; a science; 
anart. (Rarely in sing.) 

1581 Sipney Afol. /octrie (Arb.) 20 Poetry,.. the .. first 
nurse, whose milk by: little and little enaiied thein to feed 
afterwards of tongher kuowledges, 1605 Bacon Ads, Learn, 
Ww xvii § g The mathematics, which are the niost abstracted 
of knowledges. 1662 J, Cuanvier ban Sledinont’s Orivt. 
To Rdr., Many clear fundamental Knowledges and Arts. 
1825 Cott kipcr ids A'c/l, (1848) 1. Pref. 1g A land abound. 
ing witb men, able inarts, learning, and knuwledyges manifold. 
1860 Marsn Eng. Lang. 28 The superior attractions and 
supposed claims of other knowledges. 

+15. A sign or mark by which anything is 
known, recognizcd, or distinguished ; a token. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 204/2 A knawlege, ueto,..spectinen, ex- 
perimenGon, 1523 Lp. erners Froiss. |. cclxxviti 416 At 
theyr departyng they theugh: to make a knowledge that 
they had ben there; for they set the subbarbes afyre. 1555 
W. Watkewan Fardle Facions w iv. 141 hei devised... 
circumcision, because thei would haue a notable knowledge 
betwene them aud other nacions, 


IIL. 16. atirib, and Comb, as knowledge element, 
fower, -tree; knowledge full, -kindled, -proof adjs.; 
knowledge-box, -casket, huinorous names for 


the head. 

19796 Mod. Gulliver's Trav. 194 Wis head being differently 
formed to that of others, by producing what had been his 
*knowledge-box, my word could not be doubted. 1874 
BuRNAND .I/y ese v, 42 With all these odds and ends, iny 
knowledyge-box was fairly stored. 1879 Iban Education as 
a Science ai. 402 The work of teaching *knowledge elements, 
1879 St. George's Llosp. Kep. 1X. 793 In his concise but 
*knowledze-full work on the pathology of the ear. 1886 
Lowertt I'ks, ie VI. 150 There are some pupils who are 
“knowledge-proof, 1598 Kowtaxps /'ovims on fusston, 
Christ to Wom, Jerus., Life’s arbour neat, which grace did 
fill; And *knowledge-tree of good and ill. 


[.Vote. The origin of Anoeledge sb. and vb, andthe question 
of the original relations between the sb. and vb. themselves, 
are a difficult problem. According to the eatant evidence, 
the vb, is exemplified nearly a century before the sb., and 
is found only in southern Eng., with a form in -echien, 
-leche, while the sb., when it appears ¢ 1300, is found only in 
northern dialect, and has its eiiliest form in -/age. Thus the 
northern MSS. of Cursor Mundi have numerous examples 
of the sb.—the earliest known,—but do not use the vb. Late 
in the 14thc., the sb. is found in midl. and south, (first in 
Wyclif, a northern man), with the forms ache, leche; in 
the 15th c. the vb. a ‘ame games) in the north, with the 
form -laye, -deye. j the sb. were at first only northern, 
the want of earlier examples may be explained by there 
being no northern literature of the 12th and early 13the3 
but this does not account for the app. ab-ence of the sb. 
from southern literature before Wyclif, and leaves the early 
relations between the vb. and sb. very perplexing. It can 
hardly be doubted, in view of the earliest sense of both, that 
they have a common origin; but what this was it is not 
easy to determine. The sb, has no parallel in Eng., nor 
app. in any Teutonic lang. Some have thought it related to 
ONorse derivative sbs. in -leék-r ‘play, exercise, action ', 
eg. kunnicik-r knowledge. ‘Ihe OE, cognate ending was 
ic, as in wedlde wedlock; but neither he ON. nor OE. 
form could have given an early ME. -leche: this would 
have required an OE. -/éce, of which tbere is no trace. If, 
on the other hand, we start from the vb. Nenazulechien, there 
are difficulties in explaining the formation of this also. 
It_has been proposed to associate it witb OE. verbs in 
-lécie'an, pa.t. -lelite, a few of which came down into carly 
ME. in -déchen, -léhte. \n OE. these usually go with 
derivative adjs in -/fe (from an adj. or sb.}, to which they 
are supposed to stand somehow in ablaut relation; e.g. 
cndlte friendly, ciddrcan be friendly with, to treat tike a 
friend, ¢/eulfe equal, e/enlzcan to make equal, imitate, 
néahife neat, ncahlzcan to draw nigh, approach, r2/tlic 
right, correct, ge)rtftiecan to make right, correct, susorlte 
sumnuerlike, susor/#can to draw near to summer, winterlfe 
winterly, winter/gcan to draw near to winter, etc. Here 
the radical part ts an adj. or sh. If now early ME. cnaw, 
Know sb.t, ‘acknowledgeinent, confession’, went back to an 
OE. gecndiv, it is possible that, either immediately by 
analogy, or through an adj. *geendiulic = gecnzwe ‘con- 
scious of, acknowledging ', there was formed a derivative 
vb. *"zecndwlecan ‘to become conscious of, nake acknow- 
ledgement or confession of’, which would give an eaily 
ME, *i-cnariechen, «elite. True, these are not the ME. 
forms actually found ; but some variation in the formation 
of these verbs appears in the instances cited hy Sievers (digs. 
Gram., ed. 3, § 407, Ann, 17, 18), including a pa. pple. 
gerihtléced,in the West Saxon /’ast, Care, beside Zerthilzut, 
while the Rushw. copy of the Lindisfarne Gloss shows, for 
néahlécan, a form neoliciza, pa. t. nZolicode, néalocode, pa. 
pple. Zindolicad ; so tbat, perhaps, the early ME, !)cxaw- 
lechien, i-cnoulechien, -lechede, may be taken as having this 
origin. If this was so, the serb Zo &nowledge was first 
formed, and the sb. was derived from it, which would also 
agree with the extant historical data for the two words, and 
account for the original sense of the sb.) 


+Knowledge, v. Oss. Forms: 3 cnaw-, 
cnou-, (5 enow-), 3-5 (6) knou-, (4 kneu-, 

knew(e-), 3-7 know-,(4-5 (6)knowe-,5-6kno- ; 
north. 5-7 knaw-, (5 kma-); 3 -lechi(en, 3-5 
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-leche(n, (4-5 -lech, -lich(e, -lych(e, -lach(e), 
3-6 -lege, _5 -legh, 6 -lage), 6-7 -ledge, (6 -ledg’. 
[Early ME. cnrawlechren, in 14th c. knowleche(n, 
prob. f. craw, Know sl, and ultimately from 
cndw-an, know-en, to KNow, with a second element 
of obscure origin: see note to prec. A single ex- 
ample of 7-cxoulechien in same sense, from gecndw-, 
z-know-, is known in the 13th c. Northern instances 
of the vb. are unknown before the 15th c., and are 
rare at all times. The unstressed ending -/che, be- 
came by 1400 -/ege, whence the later -/edye. (Cf. 
Grinnidge = Greenwich, Swanage from Swanewte, 
Swanwich.) See also the sb.] 
1. trans. To own the knowledge of; to confess; 
to recognize or admit as true: = ACKNOWLEDGE. I. 
€1230 Hali Mefd. 9 3if ha .. cnawleched sod; Ich habbe 
ham to witnesse ha licked huni of pornes. axrzqg0 Lofsony 
in Cott. Hom. 205 Al pis ich i-cnoulechie be. a@1380 S/. 
Ambrose 672 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 18 pus pis gode 
mon..Knouleched pat al pat was his Was pore mennes at 
heore nede. 1428 Surtees Jfisc. (1888) 5 He knawleged and 
graunted his trespas. 1438 Ji¥aterf, Arch. in 10th Ref. 
Hist. MSS.Comm. App. ¥ 330 John Franches..didd knolech 
hym to ow to William Lyncoll..x. 2 of money currant. 
1439 Sc. Acts Jas, /1,c. 3 (1814) 54 (fam.) The said princess 
.. knawlegis that quhat thing the said personis did, .. thai 
dide it of gude zele and motife. ¢1440 Partonope 3522, 
I knowlech atraytouream I. a 1450 Kut. de la Tour (1868) 
37 Thanne she knowleged her misdede. 1483 Cath. Anyl. 
2095/1 To knawlege, fateri, confileri {etc.). 1537 Act 28 
Hen. V111 in Bolton Stat. [rel, (1621) 129 Them that..doe 
professe and knowledge Christs religion. 155: Rosinson 
tr. More's U/op, Tiansl. Ep, (1895) 18 Knowing, and know- 
ledging the barbarous rudenes of my translation. 1562 
Stanyxurst #ue7s it. (Arb) 48 My flight fron: pri-on 
I knowledge. [1660 StittincrL. /ren. uu. viii. § 2 The 
Cleregie .. did knowledge and confesse according to the 
truth, that the Convocations of the same Cleregie hath ben 
and ought to be assembled by the Kings writt.] 
b. absol. or tntr. ‘To make contession or acknow- 


ledgement ; to confess. Const. o (a fault, etc.). 

1382 Wycuir Yo i, 20 And he knowelechide,and denyede 
not, and he knowlechide, For Iam not Cust. 1393 Lanci. 
P, Pl. C. vin. 148 For dedes pat we han don ille, dampned 
sholde we be neuere Yff we knewelechid and cryde crist 
ber of mercy. @1450 Myrc 916 When thow herest what thow 
hast do, Knowlache wel a-non ther to. 1526 TinpaLe Row, 
x. ro To knowledge with the mougth maketh a man safe. 

+c. 7z/r. with éo (in biblical versions): To give 
thanks to, to praise. Ods. 

A literal rendering of L. coufitéri of Vulg., repr. Heb. 
m7 yddah, Gr. éEopodoyeroOar, 

1382 Wyctir Gex, xxix. 35 She conseuyde, and bare a sone, 
and seith, Now I shal knowlech [Cov. geue thankes] to the 
Lord. — Ps, xlifi. 12 Hope I in god, for 3it shal knou- 
lechen tohym. — Afatt. xi. 25, 1 knowleche to thee, fadir 
..for thou hast hid these thingis fro wijse [men] and ware 
and hast shewid hem to Jitil men, 1535 CoverpaLr Row. 
xiv. 11 All tunges shal knowlege vnto God {Wyciir Ech 
tunge schal knowleche to God}, 

2. trans. To recognize or confess (a person or 
thing to be something); a. with comfplemen?. b. 
simply: To recognize (one) to be what he claims; to 
own the claims orauthority of: = ACKNOWLEDGE 2. 

ai225 Leg. Kath. 1352 Her we cnawleched him sod godd, 
and godes sune. a1300 Lody § Soul in Alap's Pocus 
(Camden) 235 That thou3 woldest God knouleche. 1377 
Lancer. P?. Pl. B. xu. 193 He..knewleched hym gulty. 1382 
Wycuir Lue xii. 8 Ech nan which euer schal knowleche 
me byfore men, ..mannis sone schal knowleche him bifore pe 
aungelis of God. ¢1450 Cow. A/yst. (Shaks. Soc.) 138 Know- 
lyche thiself ffor a cockewold. 1535 Goodly Primer (1834) 82 
They knowledge thee to be the Father of an infinite majesty. 
1582 STANYHURST sé ners ui.(Arb.) 89 A Greeke my self I doe 
knowledge. 1631 WEEVER Anc. Fun. Afon. 113 Knowledg- 
ing, and affirming ..the same Bishop to be supreine. 1643 
Prynne Sov. Power Parlt. App. 28 Charles dying, his sonne 
Charles the eight, was.. reputed and knowledged King. 

3. To own as genuine, or of legal force or validity ; 
to own, avow, or assent in legal form to (an act, 
document, etc.), so as to give it validity: = Ac- 


KNOWLEDGE wv. 3. 

1531-2 Act 23 [eu. VIII, c. 6 § 1 The cognisor ne the 
cognisee, that did knowledge and take the same reconis- 
ances. 1581 Lambarve Evven, u. iii, (1588) 136 Assaults .. 
do draw after them the forfaiture of a Recognusance, know- 
ledged for the keeping of the Peace. 1594 West 2vd Pt. 
Symibol., The said L. M. his heires and assignes shall .. do, 
make, knowledge, and suffer, or cause to be made, knowledged 
and suffered al and everie act and acts [ete.]. 1797 Burns 
Eccl. Law (ed, 6) 111. 204 If any ecclesiastical person know- 
ledge a statute merchant or statute staple, or arecognizance 
in the nature of a statute staple. ; 

4. ref. To make oneself known to, or bring 
oneself into acquaintance with a person. b. ztr. 
To have carmal knowledge w#7h. 

©1375 Cursor MM, 11056 (Fairf.) The tone was yong maidyn 
ban ia tothir had knowlechid with man [7¢77. had know- 
leche wib mon). @ 1425 /é/d. 3838 (Trin.) lacob.. knowleched 
him [Cofz. kythed him, Géét. kneu him] bere wip rachel. 

5. zrans. To recognize; in A/ed. to recognize and 


identify (a disease), to diagnose. 

1541 R. Cortanp Galyen's Terap, 2 Ciij, It is leful ye 
moste often to knowlege the dysease at the begynnynge, 
and it is necessary that the indication be taken of the sayd 
dysease. 1618 Syivester A/ayden’s Blush 442 Vouch- 
safe mee, ..As ina glasse to see and knowledge Him. 

6. To take legal cognizance of (a cause, ete.). 

1609 Skene Reg. Afaj. 103 (Form Baron Courts c. 15) Gif 
it {the judgement] be againe said in the Schiref Court, it 
sould be knawledged in the justice Court. 
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Hence + Know-ledged //. a., known, acknow- | 


ledged. 

1450 Bp. Grossetcst’s Househ. Stat. in Babees BR. 330 
That they admitte youre knowlechyd men, fainiliers frendys, 
and strangers. 

Knowledgeable (ng'lédzab’l), a. 
LEDGE sé, and v. + -ABLE.] 

+1. [from the verb] Capable of being perceived 
or recognized ; recognizable; noticeable. Ods. 

1607 TorseLu Four-/. Beasts (1658) 575 Let him but set up 
a stick or staffe, or some such other knowledgable mark, in 
the middle space betwixt himand the Wolf, and it will scare 
him away. 1619 T. Mittes tr. A/exfi's, etc. Treas. An 
& Bod. T. 49 Theytook a branch cut off from a fruite tree, 
which they would cut into diuers peeces, with certaine very 
knowledgable markes made vpon them. 

2. [from the sb.] Possessing or showing know- 
ledge or mental capacity; well-informed ; intelli- 
gent. collog. (orig. dial.). 

1831 S. Lover Leg. /red. 45 ‘A gintleman like you, that 
ought to be knowledgable’. 1854 Mrs. GaskeLt Worth 4 
S. xxviii, ‘If yo, sir, or any other knowledgable patient 
man..says hell larn me what the words mean..why, in 
time I may get to see the truth of it’, 1859 W. H. Grecory 
Egypt Il. 17 A very intelligent, knowledgeable man, 
thoroughly understanding the business and the machinery. 
1897 Spectator 18 Sept. 367 Inquiries..conducted ina careful, 
a teasonable, and a io wiedgeable spirit. 

Hence Know'ledgeableness ; Know ledgeably 
adv. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 21 Aug. 3/1 Many’s the lady they’ve 
beguiled—there is fifty-six sorts of Patience as can be played 
with em [cards] on a tea-tray placed knowledgeably on the 
bed. 1886 /Ulustr. Lond. News 6 Mar. 232/3 Feelings of 
sympathy and good-fellowship, which almost took the place 
of ‘knowledgeableness’ in art matters. 

Knowledged (nglédzd), a. rare. [f. Know- 

LEDGE 56,+-ED%,] Furnished with knowledge. 
, 1548 Geste Pr, Alasse in H. G, Dugdale L7 (1840) App. 
1. 71, Iam slenderly knowledged in Scripture matters. 1595 
tr. Savielo’s Practise Nja, Is it possible that he which 
neuer saw the warres can be better knowledged than he 
which hath spent his life wholye therein? 1864 77#es 
to Oct. 7/4 He is turned out .. a schoolboy knowledged up 
to the highest mark the material and the system of mental- 
facture would admit. 

Know'ledgeless, 2. [f. as prec. + -LEss.] 
Devoid of knowledge, ignorant. 

1856 R. A. Vaucuan Jlystrcs (1860) I, vi. v. 196 He will.. 
bid you be knowledgeless, desireless, motionless. 1900 F. W. 
Burren With Christ at Sea iv. 101 So helpless, so utterly 
knowledgeless. .is the new born Christian. 

Know'ledgement. [f!. KNowLEDGE v. + 
-MENT. ] 

+1. Formal acknowledgement; legal cognizance. 

@ 1625 Sir H. Fincu Law (1636) 260 No writ shall be abated 
by knowledgement of villenage. 1628 Coxe Ow Litt, 158 b, 
Coguitio is knowledge, or knowledgement, or opinion, and 
recognition is a serious acknowledgement or opinion vpon 
such matters of fact as they shall haue in charge, and there- 
upon the Iurors are called Necognitores assise. 1641 Cases 
of Treason in Hart, Altsc, (Matham) V. 27 [These justices] 
do take knowledgement of all fines. 

2. Knowledge, cognizance. arch. 

16so Huppert Pill Formality 153 They can look no 
further then after the things of this world; their knowledg- 
ment is bounded here. 1889 R. S. Fercuson Carlisle ix. 158 
No record has coine to our knowledgment of the reception 
this letter met with. 


+Know'ledger. 0ds. In4-lechour,-lechere. 
[f. KNOWLEDGE v. + -ER! (earlier -oUR: see -ER! 2).] 


One who acknowledges or confesses, 

13.. Propr, Sanct. (Vernon MS.) in Herrig’s Archiv 
I.X XX, 106/126 Pat is bat God, vr saueour, pat af so to his 
knowelechour, 1382 Wycur E£eclus. xx. 1 Hou good..to 
not forbeden the knoulechere in orisoun. 

+Know'ledging, v#/. sb. Os. [f. Know- 
LEDGE v. + -ING!,] 

1. The action of the vb. KNOWLEDGE; acknow- 
ledgement, confession; formal acknowledgement ; 
also (rendering L. confessto of Vulg.), Thanks- 
giving, praise. 

ai22z5 Leg. Kath. 1388 Ipe cnawlechinge of his kinewurde 
nome. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10778 Know- 
lechyng til hym pey bed. ¢1380 Wycuir W/:s. (1880) 327 
Confession generaly is knowlechynge made wip wille. 1382 
— Ps, cxlviii. 14 The knouleching of hym vpon heuene and 
erthe. 1523 Lp, Berners Fro?ss. I. ccxii. 259 The kynges 
of Englande .. shall .. holde all the forenamed countreys .. 
without any knowledgynge of any souerayntie, obeysaunce 
.-or subiection,.to the crowne of Fraunce. 1539 TonsTALL 
Serm, Palm Sund, (1823) 48 Peter,..the fyrst that with his 
mouthe vttered that confessyon and knowlegynge by which 
all Christen men must be saued. 1594 West2nd Pt. Symbol, 
§ 59 At the knowledging of every fine, if the Justice..do not 
know the cognisors, it is requisite that some other credible 
person. .be present. : : 

2. The action, condition, or faculty of knowing; 
= KNOWLEDGE sé.; understanding, cognition, 
cognizance, notice, recognition, acquaintance, etc. 

ai3225 Ancr, R. 92 God wule.. 3iuen ou liht.. him uorto 
iseonne & icnowen; & puruh be cnoulechunge, ouer alle ping 
him luuien. ¢1330 Spec. Gy Warw. 725 What mannes soule 

.. Purw dedli sinne ifiled is, His knowelaching is al gon. 
a 1425 Cursor AI, 1593: (Trin.) Petur seide knowlechyng of 
him had I neuer none. ¢1430 S17 Gener. (Roxb.) 6896 On 
his finger she knew the ring, Of him had shee noo know: 
leching. ¢1450 Loneticu Graé/ xlili. 155 Was neuere Child 
In wommannes body with-Owten mannes knowlechinge. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur xix. i, They bare .. no maner of 
knoulechynge of their owne armes but playne whyte sheldes, 
Ibid. xx. xiv, Ye shall. .lete hym haue knowlechynge that.. 


[f. Know- 


\ 


KNOW-NOTHING. 


I my self shall brynge my lady Quene Gueneuer vnto hym. 
1500-20 DunBar Poems Ixv. 18 3e clarkis.. Fullest of science 
and of knawlegeing. 1g09 Hawes Conv. Swearers 3 How 
sholde we nowe haue ony knowledgynge Of thynges past 
but by theyr endytynge. xs60 Ro.tanp Crt, Venus iv. 154 
Traistant richt weill be perfite knawleging, 3e will not thoill. 

3. Meaning, signification. vave—}. 

1387-8 T. Usk Vest. Love Prol. (Skeat) l, 29 Many termes 
ther ben in Englyshe {of] whiche vnneth we Englishe nen 
connen declare the knowleginge. 

Knowman, perverted form of GNomon. 

Known (néun), 7f/. a. (sb.)  [pa. pple. of 
Know v.} 

1. Become an object of knowledge ; apprehended 
mentally, learned; familiar; often, in pregnant 
sense, familiar to all, generally known or recognized. 

@ 1300 Cursor AZ. 15895 A knaun freind he had bare-in, in 
he did him late. 1495 7vevisa's Barth. De P. R. xm, i. 
(W, de W.) 440 There is noo ryuer but he spryngeth of some 
welle knowen or vnknowen. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1568) II. 789 Those that by their favors more resembled 
other knowen men then him. 1622 S. Warp Li of Faith 
in Death Serm. (1862) 53 Death is the knownest and un- 
knownest thing in the world. 1647-8 CoTterELt Davila's 
(fist. Fr. (1678) 22 Men of known courage. 1673 PENN 
The Chr. a Quaker iii. Wks. (1726) 525 Paul..is very express 
in that known Passage to the Romans. a@1704 T. Brown 
Sat. French King Wks. 1730 1. 59 Thou mak’st me swear, 
that am a known Non-juror. 1860 Tynpact Glace. u. iii. 
241 All known bodies possess more or less of this molecular 
motion, 1881 Jowetr 7hxcyd. 1. 116 Some man of known 
ability and high reputation. 

b. Zhe £nown, that which is known; that which 
is objective in knowledge; the totality of known 
things. 

1863 E. V. Nears Anal. Th. § Na’. 142 The condition 
of clear thought upon metaphysical subjects, is the separa- 
tion of the two elements of knowledge, the knowing and the 
known, 1884 F. Harrison in 19¢ Cent. Mar. soz Know- 
ledge is of course wholly within the sphere of the Known. 

+2. Possessed of knowledge; acquainted with 
something; learned or skilled 7; informed or 
aware of. Anown men, a name assumed by the 
Lollards. Oés. 

1449 Pecock Refr. 53 Thei besien hem silf forto leerne 
& knowe the Bible, ..thei..clepen hem silf knowun men 
as thou3 alle othere than hem ben unknowun. 1563 Foxe 
A. & As. (1583) 820 After the great abiuration aforesayd, 
which was vider William Smith Bishop of Lincolne: they 
were noted and termed among themselues by the name of 
knowne men, or iust fast men. 1655 FULLER Ch. Hsé. v. 
ii, § 42 The two Lord chief Justices were in the same 
Treason (whose Education made them more known in the 
Laws of the Land). 

B. adsol. or as sé. 

+1. With foss. adj. One's acquaintance. Ods. 

a 1325 Prose /’s. \xxxvii{i}, 8 Thou madest my knowen fer 
fram me. 1382 Wycuiir Luke ii. 44 Thei.. souzten him a 
mong his cosyns and knowen [1388 his knouleche]. 

2. A well-known person. col/og. 

1835 Court Mag. V1. 47/1 It is chiefly from among this 
latter band of Small Knowns that we shall take the liberty 
of drawing the Sketches. 

Hence + Know-nly adv., in a known manner. 

@ 1643 Lp. Fatktann /x/allrbility (1646) 194 Lawes, .. to 
be obeyed, unless they should be publiquely and knownely 
found contrary to a greater authority. 

+ Know'ness. O¢s. rare—'. In 3 cnownesse. 
[? f. Know sd.1, or stem of Know v., +-NESS.] 


Acknowledgement. 

¢1200 1 77n. Coll, Hont. 25 Pu seist bat on gode bileuest, 
and dost cnownesse pat he is bi louerd. 

Know-nothing (ndvny pin), sd. and a. ff. 
Know v. + NotHinG; cf. Do-noTuine.] 

A. sb, 1. a. One who knows nothing, a very 
ignorant person, anignoramus. b. One who holds 
that nothing can be known, an agnostic, 

1839 J. RoGers Antipopopr. 140 Knownothing appears a 
desirable word to signify one very ignorant. 1871 R. H. 
Hutton £ss. (1877) I. 24 The know-nothings really feel to- 
wards God as if they knew something of Him. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 11. 443 Socrates is represented in the character 
of a know-nothing. . . 

2. A member of a political party in the United 
States, called also the American party, prominent 
during the years 1853-56; so named because, 
having been originally organized as a secret society, 
its members, to preserve this character, professed to 
outsiders complete ignorance regarding it. 

The chief principle of the party was that none but native 
citizens should be permitted to share in the government. It 
disappeared about 1859. i . iy 

1856 O_mstEeD Slave Stales&5 Washington is, at tbis time, 
governed by the Know Nothings. 1878 VW. Amer. Rev. 
CXXVI. 22 In the campaign of 1855 .. the Know-nothings 
carried the state again by a Jarge majority. 1884 T. W. 
Barnes Mem, Thurlow Weed 224 (Cent.) If a member of the 
order was asked about its practices or purposes, he answered 
that he knew nothing about them, and ‘ Americans’, for that 
reason, soon came to be called Know Nothings. 

B. attrib, or ad. 

1. a. That knows nothing; grossly ignorant. 
b. That holds that nothing can be known; agnostic. 

ax8z5 Forny Voc. £. Anglias.v., A poor know-nothing 
creature! 1837 Marryat Dog-Fvend xx, I'm .. a know- 
nothing ninny. 1858 Gen, P. THompson Andi Alt, 1. xxx. 
116 The know-nothing or deceptive government at hoine. 
1850 Emerson Cond. Life vi. (1861) 121 Here are know- 
nothing religions, or churches that proscribe intellect. 1897 
Dublin Rev. Apr. 334 A rationalistic and know-nothing 
philosophy. 


KNOW-NOTHINGISM. 


2, Of or pertaining to the American Know- 
nothings: see A. 2. 

1856 Otmstep Slave States 172 The Richinond Whig— 
the leading Know-nothing newspaper in the Souther States, 
1875 NV. Amer. Rev. CXX. 394 The great Know-Nothing 
movement. 1885 Lator & Mason tr. l'on S/olst's Const. 
‘list. U. S. 116 One-half of the Know Nothing progranime 
was unacceptable to the South. 

Know'-no:thingism. [f. prec.+-1sm.] 

1. ‘The profession of knowing nothing, the practice 
of wilful ignorance; the doctrine of agnostics, 
agnosticism. 

1866 Reader 15 Dec. 1007 He must have long felt that the 
ignorance which is sedulously kept up of practical physi- 
ology adequately reflects the ‘knownothingism’ of middle- 
class Englishmen. 1871 R.H. l]utron /’ss. 1. 27 A sort of 
know-nothingisin, or Agnosticism, or belief in an unknown 
and unknowable God. 1881 Staudard 7 Feb., The age is 
..face to face.. with Agnosticism or Know-nothingism. 

2. The political doctrine of the American Know- 
nothings: see KNow-NoTHING A. 2. 

a11860 New York Times ‘Bartlett Amer. , The Know. 
Nothings have had their day... The earth hath bubbles, 
and Know-Nothingism was one of them. 1885 Laior & 
Mason tr. Von Slo/st's Const, (list. U. S. 112 Know: 
Nothingism had very ardent p.rtisans in the southern states. 

Know--no:thingness. [I. as prec. + -NEss.] 
The state or quality of knowing nothing; complete 
ignorance, 

1884... §& OQ. 21 June 493/1 Jo..scandalized by his dis- 
lressing know-nothingness the coroner and jury at the in- 
quest .. in Bleak Jlouse. 1899 Chamb, Frul. 14. 92/1 One 
ineets with more of this curious, half-reticent know-nothing- 
ness, real or assumed. 

Knowperts. Sc. A local name of the Crow- 
berry, Empetrum nigrin, 

1863 Phylolovist New Ser. V1. 474 Lotpetrum naterum 
(Crowberry), ‘ Knowperts’, 1886 G. Macpona.o I ‘hat's 
Mine's Mine, Weather, ling, blueberries, knowperts, and 
cranberries. 

Knoxvillite (ngksviloit), dA/u. [Named 
from Knoxville in California, where found: see 
-I1TE!,]  Hydrous sulphate of chromium, iron, 
and aluminium, of a greenish-yellow colour. 

1889 G. F. Necker in Geol, Sura. U.S. Monogr. XIII. 34>. 

Knub (nvb), st. Now dial. or techn. Also 6 
knubbe, 7 knubb. Seealso Nun. [[arly mod.E. 
= LG. kuubbe, MLG. dtuubbe, knolbe, knot, knob, 
protuberance, lump, ete., Da. 4uud block, log, 
stump: see Nos.] 

1. A small lump, a protuberance; ¢sf. a small 
swelling on the body, a boil; = Know sé. 1, 1b. 

1570 Levins .Wanif, 181/31 Knubbe, druscum, callum, 
1575 Lurserv. Fanlconrie 344 If a hawkes feete be but 
swolne and have not any Knubs in the ball of the foote, 
1601 Hottann Pliny 11. 4:4 Frogs .. with two knubs bear- 
ing ont in their front like horns. /ééd. 195 The same juice.. 
healeth the clifts and swelling knubs in the fundament. 1662 
R. Maturw Und, Adch. 137 A Woman far gone in a Scurvie, 
- ful of spots and knubs as big as French Nuts about her 
body. a@1825 Forsy loc, E. Anglia, Anub, aknob. 1897 
F.Y. Buttes Cruise ‘ Cachalot' 178, 1 came butt up against 
soinething solid, the feel of which guthered all my scattered 
wits into a compact kunb of dread. 

+2. A stag of the second year, a knobber. Ods. 

1617 AssHETON Fraud. (Chethain Soc.) 61 A knubb was killed 
and a calf. ; a 

3. The innermost wrapping of the chrysalis in 
a silk cocoon: usually Nu. 

1812 J. SuvtH Pract. of Customs (1821) 214 Husks and 
Knubs are the refuse, which is thrown aside by the windster, 
during the process of winding the Silk from the cocoons. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade s.v., A large quantity is in- 
ported under the names of ‘knubs and husks’ which is 
carded and spun up into various common silk stuffs. _ 

+Knub, zw. dal. Obs. [Kindred in origin to 
Knap v.1] 

1. trans, To bite gently, nibble. 

@ 1652 Brome City bit iv. i. Wks. 1873 1.344 As you have 
beheld two Horses knubbing one another; Kame, Ka thee, 

2. To beat; tostrike with the knuckle. Also NuB. 

1721, 1828 [see Knusste v.}. 

Knuw'bbed, a vave—'.  [f. Kyun 5d, + -Ep2] 
Ilaving *knubs’, or of the nature of a ‘knub’; 
knobbed. 

1565 GoLoinc Outd’s Met. vit. (1593) 173 If of cornell tree, 
It would be full of knubbed knots. 

+ Knubble, sé. dial. Obs. [dim. of Kxvs sé. = 
LG. kuudbel, dim. of knubbe: see also NUBBLE.] 
= KNOBBLE sé, in quot., a knuckle. 

1671 SKINNER Etyint, Ling. Augl, Knubble, knub, Nodus 
seu Condylus digiti, : 

Knubble (nz'b’l), v. dal, [dim. and freq. of 
KyuB v.: sce also NUBBLE.] = KNOBBLE v, a: 
see quots. 

1721 Baitey, To And, Knudble, to beat with the Fist or 
Knuckles, 1783 Moretti Ainsworth’s Lat. Dict. 1, Yo 
knubble, Pugsis contundére. a 1825 Forny loc. £. Anglia, 
Anubble, to handle clumsily; using thumbs and knuckles, 
as in kneading dough. 1828 Wesster, Aunud, dnubdble, to 
beat; to strike with the knuckle. [Not wscd.] 

Knubbly (nabli), @ dal. [f. KNuBBLE 56. + 
-Y.] Full of or covered with ‘knubbles’ or small 
knobs: more tisually NUBBLY. 

1858 Maynew Uff, RArne i. § 2 (1860) 35 A queer-looking 
knubbly little angel. 1860 A// Year Round No. 42. 363 
Up and down the knubbly street. 1883 Gd. Words Nov. 
711/2 The grand old gnarled knubbly beech. 
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Knubby (nz"bi), 2. [f. Kxrpsd.+-y.] Full 
of ‘knubs’, or of the form of a ‘knub’. 

1882 Standard 14 Dec, 5/3 [ Janiaica], On the other side of 
the .. bainboo fence rise .. ‘knubby cabbages’, with their 
bullet heads. 

Knublet nablet. [dim. of Knup sé.: see 
-LET.} A small knub or‘lump. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. 1/2 Putting knublets of ice 
into ny coffee. 

Knucche, MI. form of Knitcu, bundle. 

Knuckle (nzk’l , sé. orms: 4 knokel, 5 -il, 
-ylle, 6 -ulle, knoc‘c‘le, knockel, nuckul, 
6-7 (9 dial.) knockle, 7 knucle, 8 nuckle; 6- 
knuckle. [Mb. diokel = OF ris. Antok ele, MDu. 
hnokel (Du. kneukel), MLG, knokel LG. kuukkhel , 
MILG. Anuchel, knuchel (G. knochel); app. dim. of 
a word for ‘bone’ which appears as MLG. kunoke 
Du. 4nook, knok , MIIG. knoche (G. knochew ,) 

+1. The end of a bone at a joint, which forms 
a more or less rounded protuberance when the 
joint is bent, as in the knee, elbow, and vertebral 


joints. Obs. 

1375 Kel, Ant. 1. 190 Pynethe the knokelys of the fete 
Wyk two weynis thow miy3t mete. ¢1425 Joc. in Wr.- 
Wilcker 636/10 //ic nadus, knokylle. 1565 Gotpinc Ozid's 
Met. &. (143! 24 With wearie knockles on thy brim she 
kneeled sadly downe. 1594 T. B. La /tmaud, fr. Acad. 
n. ¢2 The backebone .. consisteth of manie Lones, .. which 
are called the knuckles or turning ivyntes of the backebone. 
1607 ‘Torsett Fours. Beasts (1638) 359 Ilis [a lion's) neck 
very siiffe, because it consisteth but of one bone without 
joynts, .. There are no knuckles or turning joynts in it 
called Sfomdyli, and therefore he cannot look backward. 
1658 A. Fox tlurts’ Surge Ww. xav. 152 Sometimes the 
ILlbows-Knockle is broken. 

2. spec. The bone at a finger-joint, which forms 
a rounded protuberance when the hand is shut; 
esp. applied to those at the roots of the fingers. 
(Sometimes in sig. for collective plural.) 

14490 /’romp. Parv, 220 1 Knokylof an honde.,,coudrlus. 
1519 Horwan fb udy. 25 b, In eucry fynger be .iiL ioyntes, 
and as many knokulles: saue in the thome, that hath but ij. 
1580 Hott veaNpo Sreas. fr. Tong, ( ondyle, the roundenesse 
or knots in the knee, anchle, cluow, and knuckles 1658 
A, Fox Warts’ Surg. us. xxv. 153 A Fracture near the 
Knockles is worse than that in the middle. 1753 Hlocartu 
sinal. Heauty x. (3 The dimples of the nuckles. 1792 Cow- 
ver Lett, 11 June, Adieu! My knuckles ache with letter 
writing. 1867 A. Dawsoxn ANambl. Kecoll (1868) 4 He 
switched their shoulders and knuckles with his cane. 1884 
Par. Lustace 96 Vhe leader and spokesman of the party gave 
a low but distinct tap with his hard knuckle. 

b. Hence several colloquial phrases. 

1579 J. Stuppes Gaping Gulf Ciijh, Assuring oursclues 
that if ahey went up to the knocles in french blood, they wyll 
vp to the elboes in Hnghsh blood, 1759 Ditwortu Pepe 78 
Some who did not absulutely deserve that appellation, he has 
rapped over the knuckles. 1790 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Adz’. 
Fut. Laureat 1.79 He sighs—upon his knuckles he is 
duwn, 1809 Mackin Gil Blas v. ii. P33 The boiling courage 
of knighthood, pledged up to the knuckles or the chin on the 
behalf of female innocence. 1812 Sporting Mag. XL. 161 
The father-in-law had everything arranged to his own 
knuckle. 1866 Geo. Eviot F. //olt ii, When he’s had 
plenty of English exercise, and brought out his knuckle 
a bit, he'll be a Lingon again as he used to be. 1 Mary 
Kincsrey JV. A/rica 390 A severe rap on my moral knuckles 
from my conscience. 

3. The projection of the carpal or tarsal joint 
of a quadruped ; hence, a ‘joint’ of meat, esp. veal 
or ham, consisting of the knuckle joint with the 
parts immediately above and below it. In a leg 
of mutton, the rounded muscular part adjacent to 
the knuckle joint of the animal. 

1625 Massixcer New (Vay u. ii, "Tis the quintessence Of 
five cocks of the game,.. Knuckles of veal, potato-roots, and 
marrow. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 45 Jelly. .which they use for 
a restorative, is chiefly made of knuckles of veal. 1726 Gay 
in Swift's Lett. (1766) 11. 65 Take a knuckle of veal .. In 
a few pieces cut it: Inastewing-pan put it. 1771 SMoLLEeTT 
Humpl Cl. 5 June, One wit, tike a knuckle ot ham in soup, 
gives a zest and flavour to the dish. 1840 Dickexs O/d C. 
Shop xxvi, The tea-things, including. .a cold knuckle of ham. 

4, Something shaped or protruding likea knuckle 
ofa bone. sfec. ta. A thickened joint of a plant, 
a node. b. Anat, A projecting bend of the in- 
testine. c¢. Jfch. The projecting tubular part of 
a hinge through which the pintle rans. d. S/ip- 
building. An acule angle in certain timbers. 

1601 Hottano Péiny 11. 255 The swellings or blind piles 
appearing like bigs or knuckles within tbe fundement, are 
cured with five-leafe grasse. 1611 CotGr, /es acr/s, the 
knuckles that sticke out on the backe ofa booke. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 589 Divers Herbs..have Joynts or Knuckles..As 
have .. Pinks,..Corn,..and Canes. 1825 J. NicHorson 
Ofperat. Mechanic 591 The knuckle of the hinge is a portion 
contained under a cylindric surface, and is common both to 
the moving part and the part which is at rest. 1835-6 Topp 
Cyel, Anat. 1. 503 notc, A knuckle of the intestine. ¢1850 
Audim. Navig. (Weale) 128 Anuckie,a sudden angle made 
on some timbers by a quick reverse of shape, such as the 
knuckle of the counter timbers, &c. 1894 Crockett Raiders 
230, 1..sat on a solid knuckle of rock that shot up from the 
ribs of the mountain. 1897 Cérm. Soc. Trans. 1X. 108 A 
knuckle of bowel having been exposed by incision. 

5. = KNUCKLE-DUSTER (see quot. 1861 s. v.) 


6. attrib. and Comd., as knuckle-hinge, -rap, 
“summons, -walker, work; knuckle-bow, -guard, 
a guard on a sword-hilt to cover the knuckles; 


KNUCKLE-BONE. 


knuckle-end, the lower or small end of a leg of 
mutton or pork; knuckle-kneed a., having pro- 
minent or bulging knees; knuckle thread, a 
rounded thread in a screw; knuckle timber, a 
timber having or forming a knuckle (see 4 c.). 

1895 /’roc. Soc. Antig. 7 Feb. 297 There is a*knurklebow 
with an extra guard attached bya ring. «1845 Syn. Smitit 
in Mem.,, Scotland, that garret of the earth—that *knuckle- 
end of England, 1883 ‘Axsiz Tuomas’ Alod. Jlousewife 
48 A good leg of Welsh mutton.. its knuckle-end makes 
a pretty linle extra dish braised and stewed brown with 
edlery and haricot bean. 1866 G. Macponatp Ann, Q. 
Weighb, v. (1878) 54 They [the horses] were so fat and 
*kmuckle-kneed. 1837 WiikkLweicut tr Aristophanes II. 
176 With *knuckle-raps, we will put out the lamps, 1864 

SROWNING Sluclge the Medium 720 Suppose 1 blunder in my 
guess at the true sense O' the *knuckle-summons, nine times 
out often, 1887 1). A. Low A/achine Draw, (1892) 15 The 
angles of the square thread are frequently rounded... If this 
rounuing 1s carried to excess we get the “Knuckle thread 
shown at @) 1711 W. Sutnektann Sduipbuild, Assist. 54 
The Vlanks under the *Nuckle ‘Vimbers forward. 1850 
Kudim, Navig. (Weale) 128 Anuchle-timbers, those top- 
timbers in the fore Lody whose heads stand perpendicular, 
and form an angle ith the hollow of the topside. 1874 
Woop Nat. //ist. 1.25 When these creatures [the gorilia, 
chimpansce, and orang-outan] aid their steps by placing the 
hands on the ground, they have the curious habit of resting 
the knuckles on the ground .. From thus peculiarity, the 
three apes have received the appropriate tile of *knuckle- 
walkers, 1885 T. Moztry Aemin. Towns, cic. 1. 298 All 
the communications between the postal officiuls and the 
public were done through an apeiture filtcen inclies by 
twelve,..to be opened afier sone *“knuckle-work. 

Kuuckle (nvk'l), v.  [f. pas sb.] 

1. gtr, To place one’s knuckles upon the ground 
in shooting or casting the taw in playing at marbles: 
see sense 4. Usually Aaichkle down. 

1740 Dycne & Parvon, Anuckle or Anuckle down (v.).. 
is a particular phrase used by lads at a play called taw, 
wherein they frequently vy, Anuckle down to your taw, or 
fit your hand exactly iu the place where your marble lies 
1784 CowrkR 7770¢. 307 As happy as we once, to kneel and 
draw ‘Vhe chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw. 1842 
‘Lennyson Wil] Haterpr. Monod, xvii, A something-pottle- 
bodied boy, That knuckled at the taw. 

2. intr. fig.) To acknowledge oneself beaten ; 
to give way, give in, submit. Usually Azeckle 
down or knuckle under. 

1740 Dycue & Parvon, Anuckle or Auuchk/e down, to 
stoop, bend, yield, comply with, or subniit to. 1791 WotcoTt 
(P. Pindar) Aiaonstrance 73, 1 kuuckle not—!} owe not 
to the great A thimble-full of obligation, 1871 Carcys in 
Ars. C.'s Lett. 11. 237 He had to knuckle and comply in 
all points, 1882 Miss Bravvon J/t. Acyal II. iv. 63 They 
must all knuckle under to him. 1888 /zmes (weekly ed.) 
2 Nov, 12/3 He would not knuckle down under the attacks 
of the land League. 

b. Zo knuckle down to, to apply oneself earnestly 
or vigorously (\Webster 1864). 

3. frans. To tap, strike, press, or rnb with the 
knuckles. 

21793 J. Pearson Polrt, Dict. 49 l.iule Shiells, who is a 
inercenary dog, knuckles them [reporters] just as he pleases 
c1825 Bepvors /ocms, Lifea Glass Window, Uncourteous 
Death Knuckles the pane, 1842 H. Sstitu Adds. A/ainimy 
vi, I need not ask thee if that hand, when arm‘d, Has any 
Roman soldier maul'd and knuckled. 1890 CLARK RussELL 
Ocean Trag. |, xii. 251 The seaman knuckled his forehead 
aud wheeled round. 

4. ¢raus. To propel or shoot (a marble, ctc.) from 
between the knuckle of the thumb and the bent 


forefinger. 

1803 W. Taytor in Aun. Rev. 1. 354 Flying kites,knuckling 
marbles, chuck-halfpenny, etc. 1897 Crocketr Lads’ Love 
x. 90 ‘Go on’, she said, knuckling httle stones at a puddock. 

5 intr. To protrude or project hke a knuckle. 

¢ 1862 in Circ. Sc. 1. 272'2 There is no danger of the con- 
ductor knuckling through the gutta-percha. 

Iience Knuckle-down as sd.: a. a game at 
marbles (see prec. I and 4); b. submission; as 


adv, = submissively. 

1859 Ruskin Two Paths iv. (1891) 178 How that vagabond 
child at the street corner is managing his game of knuckle- 
down. 1878 E. Jenkins //averholie 215 Our people are 
bent on nothing buta complete knuckle-down. 1880 IsLack- 
more J/ary Anerley 111, 184 Long sighs only lead to 
turn-up noses. He plays too knuckle-down at it, 

Knu‘ckle-bo:ne. 

1. Any bone forming a knuckle; the rounded end, 
at the joint, of any of the bones of the fingers ; 
also, +the projecting bone of the knee or elLow 
(0bs.). Down ou the knuckle-bone, hard up (slang). 

1577 Dee Diary (Camden) 3 My fall uppon any right 
nuckul bone. 1690 Davoes Amphitryon u. i, Bless me, 
what an arm and a fist he has ..; and knuckle-bones of 
avery butcher. 1883 Daily Te/. 4 Aug. 2/1 Some one who 
was ‘down on the knuckle-bone' in consequence of having 
been ‘put away’ since the previous October. ; 

2. Jn an animal: a. A limb-bone with a ball-like 
knob at the joint-end, or the rounded end of such 
a bone; also, a joint of meat consisting of this part 
of an animal’s leg; = KNUCKLE sé, 3. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 2So/2 Knokylle bone of a legge, 
coxa, 1530 Patscr. 236/2 Knoccle bone. joincte de 
la hauche. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1226/4 A black brown 
Gelding. [having] a white spot upon one of his knuckle 
bones. 1857 Hucues Tom Brown u. iii, He.. hauled out an 
old knuckle-bone of ham, and two or three bottles of beer, 

b. One of the metacarpal or metatarsal bones 


of a sheep or the like; hence, (usually 7/.) a game 
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-KNUCKLED. 


played with these, by tossing them up and catching 
them in various ways; also called huch/e-bones 
or abs, 

1759 tr. Adanson's Voy. Senegal 52 The girls had for 
ornament round their waist a girdle of glass toys, or, .. of 
a reguien’s knuckle-bones, or of cockle-shells. 1880 C. R. 
Markuam Peruv. Bark xii. 106 Courtyards very neatly paved 
with round pebhles and Ilama’s knuckle-hones in patterns. 
1884 J. SHARMAN Hist. Swearing iv. 63 School-boys still 
play at the game of knuckle-bones. 1885 Mew Bk. Sports 
316 Knucklehones..is pre-eminently a game for man-hy- 
himself-man, 


Knuckled (nz‘k'ld), a. 
-ED 2. 

+1. Haying projections or protubcrances, knobbed, 
rugged; thick-jointed, as the stem of a plant. 
Obs. in gen. sense. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 2166 Hy3e bonkkez & hrent, ..& 
ruze knokled knarrez, with knorned stonez. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 656 The Reed or Cane is a Watry Plant, .. 
Knuckled, both Stalke, and Root. 

2. Having (prominent) knuckles; protuberant 
like a knuckle. Also with defining word, Having 
knuckles of a specified kind. 

1842 Tait's Afag. 1X. 289 His forehead high, broad, bony, 
knuckled, and shiny. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge’s Sp. 
Tour \xvi, 365 His red knuckled hands thrust a long way 
through his tight coat. 1854 Fraser's Mag. XLVIII. 158 
His knees slightly knuckled over throuzh the wear and tear 
of time and excessive exercise. 1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 
125/1 The feet should he round, ..toes well-knuckled, close 
and compact. 

Knu‘ckle-dee:p, cav. Up to the knuckles; 
with the whole hand in; hence fg., deeply, ‘ up 
to the hilt’. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 41 Haue with thee knuckle 
deepe, it shall neuer hee said that I dare not venter mine 
eares where Martin hazards his necke. 1629° MassincER 
Picture ut. i, Methinks 1 am already Knuckle-deep in the 
flesh-pots. 1765 Cowecr Lett. Wks. 1837 XV. 4, I dare 
say you were knuckle-deep in contrabands, 1829 Scotr 
Anne of G. xiii, Shall we ..be knuckle-deep in the English 
hudgets, 


Knu‘ckle-du:ster. [f. Knuckiesé. + Duster. 
(orig. criminals’ slang, U.S.)] 

A metal instrument made to cover the knuckles, 
so as to protect them from injury in striking, and 
at the same time to add force to a blow given 


with the fist thus covered. 

1858 Tvmes x5 Feb. (Farmer), Knuckle-duster..a formid- 
able American instrument, made of hrass, which slips easily 
on to the four fingers of the hand, and having a projecting 
surface, across the khuckles, is calculated. .to inflict serious 
injury on the person against whom it is directed. 1861 42/ 
Year Konnd 13 July 372 But what the crew most feared, 
was the free use of the ‘brass knuckles’ or ‘knuckle dusters’... 
These are hrass finger-guards, not unlike what the Roman 
gladiators called the cestus; they constitute a regular 
portion of the equipment of an officer of the American 
mercantile marine. 1862 ///ustr. Lond. News 11 Jan. 51/2 
The American ‘shoulder-hitters', ‘knuckle-dusters’, and 
‘gum-ticklers’, 1862 Aun. Reg. 193 One of them struck 
him a fearful blow with a ‘knuckle-duster’. 1873 Slang 
Dict. s.v , Sometimes a knuckle-duster has knobs or points 
projecting, so as to mutilate and disfigure the person struck. 

attrib, 1870 Standard 15 Dec., 1 have been in many 
mohs, and have been charged hoth by cavalry and the 
knuckleduster hrigade in Paris. 

Knu‘ckle-joi-nt. 

1. 2. Each joint of the knuckles (of the hands), or 
the joint of the leg of an animal called a knuckle. 

2. Afech. A joint or coupling forming a con- 
nexion between two parts of a mechanism, in which 
a projection in one is inserted into a corresponding 
recess in the other (like the knuckles of the two 
hands when clasped or placed together); also ex- 
tended to other joints, such as universal joints. 

1863-9 Dict Archit., Knuckle Yornt,an old naine fora Rule 
Joint. 1873 Spon's Dict, Engineering 2663 The knuckle- 
joint, at the back of the vibrating form-frame. 188: YounG 
Every Man his own Mechanic § 819 Some of these racks 
are fitted in the centre with a grooved joint technically 
called a ‘knuckle joint’. 1887 D. A. Low Machine Draw. 
(1892) 100 Form of ordinary knuckle joint. 

Hence Knuckle-joi-nt v. 

1900 IVestuz. Gaz. 27 Dec. 5/3 The plates will he placed 
on in dovetail fashion, .. the Herreshoffs having decided 
that the plan of *knuckle-jointing them was not feasible. 

Knuckler, [agent-n. f. KNUCKLE v.] 

1. Thieves’ slang. A pick-pocket. 

1834 H. Aixswortu Aookwood ui. v, No knuckler so deftly 
could fake a cly. : . 

2. A schoolboy’s marble used in knuckling, 

1896 Crockett Cleg Kelly ii. 7 One nohle knuckler of 
alabaster. 

Knuckly, z. [f. Knuckie 56.+-y.] Having 
large or prominent knuckles. 

1870 Daily News 3 June 5 Such hands ! ., The sturdy, the 
knuckly, the wrinkled, and the scarred—all handing in 
their written hits of paper. 1886 STEvENson Dr. Fekyll x. 
121 The hand which I now saw, . .was lean, corded, knuckly. 

+ Knuckylbo-nyard. Oés. [app. f. Knuck.e- 
BONE (or f. *hoezchle-bony) +-ARD.} Aclumsy fellow. 

1526 Sxetton Magzyf. 485 A knokylbonyarde wyll 
counterfet a clarke, He wolde trotte gentylly, but he is to 
stark. 1546 J. Heywoop Prev. (1867) 33 He is a knuckyl- 
bonyard veraie meete, To match a minion nother fayre nor 
sweete, 


Knuffe, variant of Gnorr Ods., churl. 


[f. KNUCKLE sd. + 


| 
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Knulling, variant of Nuniinc: cf. Knur.ine. 

3842-76 Gwitt Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss., Anudling, a moulding 
nearly flat, and similar in character to a head and reel 
ornament. It is chiefly used in cabinet work. 

Knur, knurr (nd1). Also 5~ knor, 5-6 
knorre, 6 knour, 6-7 knurre, 7-9 (@ia/.) knorr, 
gunurr, [ME £norre, knurre, corresp. to MDu., 
MLG., MHG. &zorre (Du. huor, G. knorre(2), 
Sw. dial. drurr, knurra hard swelling, knot, knob; 
ulterior etym. uncertain. The ME. word may be 
older than the quotations show: cf. the related 
KNURNED. ] 

+1. A hard excrescence, swelling, or concretion 
in the flesh. Oés. Cf. KNos sé. 1b. 

¢1400 Beryn 2513 Strecching forth his fyngirs, ..With- 
outen knot or knor or eny signe of goute. 1547 BoorDE 
Brev. flealth (1575) cix, Knottes, knobbes, knorres, or 
burres, the which is in man’s flesh or fatnesse. 1621 MOLLE 
Camerar. Liv. Liby. 1. v.11 Hard knurs or knobs in his 
hands with working in the fields. 

2. A knot or hardened excrescence on the trunk 
of a tree, a KNaR; a hard concretion or kernel in 
stone; any swollen formation, a bur. 

1545 Etyvor Déict., Bruscum, a bunche or knur in a tree. 
1548 Cooper, Centrum,..an hard knotte or knurre in 
tymhre [1565-73 adds or stone]. 1563-87 Foxe 4. & AV. 
{1§96) 1429/2 The euil tree of our harte,.. with al the 
crooks, knots and knoures. 1601 Hotranp Plzny 1. 467 
The bunch or knurre in the Maple, called Bruscum, is 
passing faire. 1664 EvEtyNn Sylva (1679) 28 Oaks bear also 
a knur, full of cottony matter. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. 
s. v. Seminary, If you raise your Trees of such sorts as bear 
a Knur or Burry Swelling, set that part into the Ground. 
1853 G. Jounston Wat, //ist, E. Bord. 1. 143 The knots or 
knurs on the stem are in repute for making snuff boxes. 
1861 C. A. Jouns Forest Trves Gt. Brit. 150 We may often 
see, on the bole of a beech, scattered excrescences called 
knurs, varying in size from a pea to a large marble. 

3. A wooden ball ora hard knot of wood used 
in the north country game of Azur and spell or 
Spell and knur, resembling ‘bat and trap’, or 
trap-ball. Also, A similar ball used in other 


games, as hockey. 

1852 Housch. Words 23 Oct. 139 The mysterious game of 
Nurr and spell. 1855 Rosinson IVhithy Gloss., Knor or 
Guar,a small ball of Ziguuim vite for playing at cricket with, 
or a similar gaine which is called ‘Spell and Knor’. 1868 
Morning Star to Feb., A well-known Yorkshire game 
known as ‘knurr and spell’, in which an ordinary stick 
some two feet in length has a solid piece of wood 3in. long 
and 2in. in depth screwed on for the purpose of striking 
amarble. 1872 Prior Crogzt 15 Bandy is the same game 
as hockey, and is played..with a wooden ball that .. is cut 
from a blackthorn bush and called a‘knurr’, 1877 MV. IV. 
Linc. Gloss., nur, a hard wooden ball with which children 
play. /éid., Nur, a small hall, such as that used in the 
game of hockey. 

4, north. dial.=KNuRL 2. (See quots.) 

1691 Ray .V. C. Words 135 A Kunor or Knurre, a short 
stubhed dwarfish Man. 1869 Lozsdale Gloss., Knorr, a 
dwarfish fellow, a hard fellow. 

Knurl, nurl (nzil), 56. Also 7-9 knurle. 
[app. a derivative (?dim.) of Knur; but cf. also 
KNARL, GNARL 56. ] 

I. A small projection, protuberance, or excres- 
cence; a knot, knob, boss, nodule, etc.; a small 
bead or ridge, esp. one of a series worked upon a 
metal surface for ornamentation or other purpose. 

1608 2nd Pt. Def. Ministers’ Refus. Subscript. 131 (1t] 
grew up naturally from the roote, ..without knot or knurle, 
right and streight. 1611 Corer., Goderonuer, .. to worke, 
or set with knurles, /é2/., Neud, a knot .. a knurre, or 
knurle in trees. 1651 J. F[REAKE] Agrifpa's Occ. Philos. 
272 From the crown of the head to the knurles of the gullet 
is the thirteenth part of the whole altitude. 1658 R. WHite 
tr. Digby's Powd, Symp. (1660) 117 A knurle either of waxe, 
gumme, or glue. 1773 Pil. Trans. LXIII. 374 Those 
small fine hlue knobs, that are to be seen round the rim or 
upper knurl of the coat (of asea-anemone]. 1806 J. GRAHAME 


Birds Scot. 48 Vhe nest deep-hollowed, well-disguised as if | 


it were a knurll in the bough. 

2. A thick-set, stumpy person; a deformed 
dwarf. dzal. 

1674-91 Rav S. 4 E. C. Words, Kuuri,a little dwarfish 
person. 1793 Burns Aleg o’ the Al¢d ii, Vhe laird was a 
widdiefu’, bleerit knurl. 1812 Wittan IV, Riding Gloss., 
Aunuril, a hunch-backed dwarf. 

3. A knurling-tool. 

1879 Sci. Amer, XL. 224 Knurls of various patterns . . are 
employed in ‘ heading’, ‘milling’, or knurling the heads of 
screws, the handles of small tools, &c. /éza., Examples of 
knurling done with the different knurls. 

Knurl, nurl, v. [f. prec. sb. The vbl. sb. 
knurling is recorded long before the simple vb.] 
trans. To make knurls, beadings, or ridges (on 
the edge of a coin, a screw-head, etc.); to mill, to 
crenate. 

1875 Knicut Drct. A/ech. 1536/2 A sunken groove, in- 
dented so as to form the counter-part of the bead which is 
to he nurled on the head of the temper-screw. 1879 [see 
Kwnurt sé. 3). iS 

Knurled, nurled (nzild), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED*.] Having knurls wrought on the edge or 


surface ; crenated, milled. 

1611 Corcr., Goderouné,.. knurled, wrought or set with 
knurles. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3224/4 Lost,..'a large 
Knurl'd Cup and Cover of French work. 1705 /did. No. 
4162/4 Two small Silver Salts nurl’d. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch & Clockm. 118 There is a knurled lock-nut to ensure 
the hand being held fast. 


KOBANG. 


Knurling, nurling (ni3lin), v7. sb. [See 
KnurL v.] ‘The action of the verb Knurv; also 
concr, knurled work. 

1611 Corcr., Goderon,..a fashion of imhossement vsed by 
Goldsmithes, &c., and tearmed knurling. 1862 MayHEW 
Loud. Labour IV. 377 Then you file the edges of the coin 
to perfect the ‘knerling’. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1536/2 
WVurling, the indentations or fluting on the edges of coins, 
the heads of temper and set screws, and similar objects. 

attrib, 1875 Kuicur Dict. Mech. 1536/2 Nurling-tool, 
a milling-tool, One for indenting the heads of temper and 
tangent screws, etc. 1879 Sci. Amer. XL. 223 Knurling tool. 

Knurling, -lin, sé. Se. [f. Kyur sb. 4, or 
KNURL 2: see -ING, -LING.] = Knurt sé. 2. 

1794 Burns Pastoral Poetry iii, Wee Pope, the knurlin, 
till him rives Horatian fame. 1899 J. Lumspen Edinburgh 
Poens & Songs 149 Ouphes, knurlins, goblins, ghouls. 

Knuwrly, ¢. [f. Kyun sb. +-y.] 

a. Having knurls or knots; gnarled. b. Of 
the nature of a knurl, dwarfish. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. ww. iii, Till hy degrees the 
tough and knurly trunke Be riv'd in sunder. 1610 W. 
Vorkincuam Art of Survey 1. iii. 6 The high timbring 
Oake .. denotates a rich and battle soile: .. the knurly, 
crooked and crahhed..starueling bewraies his barren and 
hungrie hedde. 1758 J. Apams Déary 3 Dec., Wks. 1850 
11. 51 A little knurly, ill-natured horse. 1882 Garden 18 Mar. 
182/2 This. .apple..is knurly and imperfect at first. 

+Knurned, a. (és. In 3 cnurnede, 4 
knorned. [From *éxzuri, deriv. form of Kyun 
or parallel form of Knurn.] = next. 

a1225 S¢.-fMarher. 10 His twa honden to his cnurnede 
cneon heteueste ihunden. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 2166 
Hy3e bonkkez & brent, vpon bope halue, & ruze knokled 
knarrez, with knorned stonez. 

Knutrred, a. ?0és. Alsos knorred, 6knurd. 
[f. Knur+-Ep2.] Knotted ; rugged, gnarled. 

€1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode u. cxxi. (1869) 120 It is a staf 
for a cowheerde, -. for it is hard, and knorred, and writhen, 
1577 Stanyuurst Descr. fred. in Holinshed Chron. 11. 18/2 
To cleaue knurd knobs with crahbed wedges, 1582 — 
vEnets i. (Arb.) 27 Thee gates of warfare wyl then bee 
mannacled hardly With steele hunch chayne knob, clingd, 
knurd, and narrolye lincked. 

+Knurrish, a. ds. rare~°. [f. Knur + -1sH1,] 
Knurry. 

1530 Parser. 317/1 Knottysshe knorisshe or full of knottes, 
meueux. i: 

+Knuw‘rry, ¢. Ods. [f. Kyur+-y.] 

1. Full of knurs, knotty, gnarled. 

1513 DovGLas fixes vu. ix. 71 Wyth ane knotty club 
and knorry heid, 1582 Stanynurst xe’, etc. (Arb.) 143 
Thee knurrye knob oake tree, .. in strength surpasseth a 
smooth slip. 1601 Deacon & WaLxer Sfirits §& Divels To 
Rdr. 7 Knottie or knurrie hard logs doe craue strong yron 
wedges. 1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 217 Poplars and Abeles 
[on] coming to be very old are apt to grow knurry and out 
of proportion. . 

2. fig. ‘ Knotty ’, perplexing. 

1615 Crooke Body of Maz 304 The second Question is 
more obscure and the more knurrie knotte a great deale to 
riue. 1652 Urqunart Yewel Wks. (1834) 225 Set all their 
braines awork how to contrive the knurriest arguments. 

+ Knush, v. Obs. rare. [Cf. OE. cnyssan to 
strike, dash, beat; ONG. £rusjan, knussan to 
dash, Ger. Azedisser to push, beat, Du. Arezezer 
to bruise; also Ger. dial. Aszuschen to crush, to 
knock or strike with the fist; Icel. Azzzska to 
knock, ill-treat.] ¢razs. To crush. 

13.. A. Adis. 1844 (Bodl. MS.) Injustes & fizttes nys obere 
rente Bot hones knusshed & hard dent. 

Knyl, obs. f. Kner. Knylice, obs. ff. KNELL. 

Knypse: see KnIpPsE. 

Ko, = guo’, abridged f. QuotuH: cf. Ka. 

|| Koa (kaw). [Native Hawaiian name] A 
valuable forest-tree of the Sandwich Islands, a 
species of Acacia, yielding a beautiful dark wood 
which is used in building and cabinet-work; the 
bark is employed in tanning. Also a¢trid. 

1850 Scoresny Cheever’s Whalem. Adv. ii. (1859) 19 Over- 
grown with huge roots of the kamani and koa trees. 1860 
Alerc. Marine Mag. Vil. 270 Koa, a kind of Hawaiian 
mahogany. 1887 Sctence X. 115 The remarkable hoards of 
koa-wood,..standing on which they rode through the surf. 

Koala, variant of KooLak. 

|| Kob (kgb). [Given by Adanson as the native 
name (among the Joloffs) in Senegal.} An African 
water antelope of the genus Aodzs, represented by 


several distinct species. 

1774 Gotpsom. .Vat. //ist. (1862) 1. 308 The Gazelles, of 
which there are several kinds... ‘The fifth he calls the 4oéa, 
and the sixth the 40d. 1834 Penny Cycl. 11. 79/2 The Kob 
(A[ntilope) Roba, Erxleben) called Petite Vache brune, or 
little brown cow, by the French settlers on the western coast 
of Africa, is described as being about the size of the fallow- 
deer, 1850 Proc. Zool. Soc. 133 It is called Dacoi, or White 
Mouth, by the Mandingoes, Kob and Koba by the Joliffs. 

Kob, obs. form of Cos w. ; 

|| Koba(kduba). [Given by Barth and Reichardt, 
as the native name in Fulah.] = Kos. But by 
earlier naturalists often taken as the name of a dis- 


tinct species. 

1774 [see Kos]. 1834 Penny Cycl. IL. 79/1 The Koba 
(Antelope) koba) called Grande vache brune, or large brown 
cow, by the French of Senegal, is in size equal to the 
European stag. 

| Kobang (kdu-been). Also 7 coban, $ cupang, 
[Jap. 4o-dan, f. ko little + daz (a. Chinese faz) 


e 


KOBELLITE. 


division: cf. Opanc.] An oblong gold coin, 
rounded at the corners, formerly current in Japan. 
The original weight was 222 grains troy, but it 
was afterwards reduced to about a quarter of this 
owing to the unfavourable rate of exchange. Also 
allrib, in + coban gold. 

1516 Cocks Diary 17 Sept. (1883) I. 176, I receved two 
hars Coban gould with ten ichibos, of 4 to a coban. 1727 
A. Hamitton New Ace. /. /nd. 11, 86 My Friend..com- 

limented the Doctor with five Japon Cupangs, or fifty 

Jutch Dollars. 1860 Mere. Marine Mag, \ {f. 57 The ex- 
portation of the gold coin called kobangs is permitted. 1897 
Blackw, Mag. Dec. 842/1 Bus were essential for another 
purpose, the purchase of kobangs. 

Kobellite kowbélait). If. [Named 18309, 
after Professor F. von Kobell, a German mineralo- 
gist: scc-1TE.) Sulph-antimonide of bismuth and 
lead, occurring in lead-grey radiated masses. 

1844 Dany A/in. (ed. 2) 496 Kobellite comes from the co- 
balt mine of Hvena in Sweden. 1886 diner. Fraud, Sc. Ser. 
ut XXXII. 73 Kobellite from Colorado, 

Kobil, obs. form of Coste, fishing: boat. 

Il Kobold (kawbdld). [G. hobolt, kobolt (dial. 
hob\b ell, knbbell , MUNG. kobo!t chowolt, = Miu. 
cobout (cobbout, couboul, Du. kabouter ; ulterior 
etymology uncertain. 

Hildebrand, in Grimm, favours an original *todwade, f. 
kobe house, Cove 56.) + stem of wadten to rule, Wietp; cf. 
OE. cofgodas, -godu as renderings of L. dares and penates.} 

In German folklore: a. A familiar spirit, haunt- 
ing houses and rendering services to the inmates, 
but often of a tricky disposition; a brownie. 
b. An underground spirit haunting mincs or cavcs; 
a goblin or gnome. 

[1635 Hevwoop //:erarch. 1x. 563 The Parts Septentrionall 
are with these Sp’ryts Much haunted .. About the places 
where they dig for Oare. The Greekes and Germans call 
them Cobali. /éfd. 574 Kibaldi.] 1830 Scott Demonol. 
121 The Kobolds were a species of gnomes, who haunted 
the dark and solitary places, and were often seen in the 
mines, 1849 A. J. Symincton //arebell Chimes 11 Witch, 
kobold, sprite..and imp of every kind. 1870 Everson Sve. 
§& Soltt., Work «& Days Wks. (Bohn) If]. 65 What of the 
grand tools with which we engineer, like kobolds and 
enchanters? jg. 1870 Lowectt Among my Lk, Ser. 1. (1873) 
217 There in the corner is the little black kobold of a doubt 
making mouths at him. 

Kobold. obs. form of CoBALt. 

Kocatrice, obs. form of CocKATRICE. 

+ Kocay. Ols. rare. (See quot.) 

01440 Promp, Parv, 2381/1 Kocay, priuy, cloaca. 

Kock,e, Kockerell, ctc., obs. lorms of Cock, 
COCKEREL, ete. 

Kockowe, obs. form of Cuckoo. 

Kocks nownes, perversion of God's wounds as 
an oath: see Cock s68 

a3ss3 Upatt Royster D. 1. iv. (Arb.) 26 Kocks nownes 
what meanest thou inan. 

Kocok-pyntyl, obs. form of Cuck00-PINTLE. 

a 1400 Stockh. Medical MS. ii. 731 (Anglia XVIII. 325) 
Of dragans arn spycis 1ij.. Kocok pyntyl is be ton. 

Kod, obs. form of Cop 5.4, QuoTH v. 

Kodak (kévdek), 56. [An arbitrary word 
invented by Mr. G. Eastman for trade-mark pur- 
poses.] A special type of portable photographic 
camera with a continuous roll of flexible sensitized 
film upon which successive photographic negatives 
are made. 

1890 Kodak ian. 9 The principal thing to learn in using 
the Kodak is to hold it steady. 1890 Rev. of Kez M1. 4809/2 
The use of even a Kodak ts attended with Gensidecule 
difficulty. 1893 Mrs. C Praep Outlaw §& Lawmaker 11. 
124 Aclever young ‘new chum’, .who had brought a Kodak, 
took photographs. 

Jig. 1899 F. C. Goutn in IVestin. Gaz. 6 Sept. 1/3 Printed 
on the endless roll of sensitised material with which our 
brain kodaks are fitted. 

b. ¢ransf. A photograph taken with a kodak. 

1895 IWestm. Gaz. 22 Oct. 2/3 That a photographer in 
ainbush could get .. a ‘Kodak’ of the document, which 
would be legible under a microscope. 

e. adtrib, 

1890 Kodak Man. 76 Any Kodak negative that will make 
a good contact print, will make a good enlargement. 1893 
F. Harrtson in West. Gaz. 10 Apr. 3/2 The Kodak school 
of romance, the snap-shots at every day realism witb a hand 
camera. 

Kodak (ké"-dek), v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rams. and 
intr. ‘Yo photograph with a kodak. 

1891 Anthony's Plhotogr. Bull. \V. 59 A next door neigh- 
bor, who is just beginning to ‘kodak’. 1892 //d Sport. & 
Pram, News 23 July 695/2 Chloe .. insisted upon kodaking 
us all in every conceivable position. an 

b. fig. To ‘cateh’ or describe quickly or vividly. 

1892 Daily News 2 Dec. 6/1 His only aim having been to 
‘kodak’. .with cameraand pena few phases of life in Japan. 
1897 /éid. 2 Mar. 8/2 The President of the Transvaal, as 
recently kodaked by Labouchere out of Rhodes. 1900 
Westm, Gaz. 22 Jan. 1/2 His writing had, naturally enough, 
the defects of its qualities—there are obvious drawbacks in 
the process of kodaking. 

Hence Ko'daker, Ko‘dakist, one who photo- 


graphs with a kodak ; Kodakry. 

1890 Kodak Man. 51 1€ .. the Kodaker wishes to develop 
and print his own negatives, he can easily learn to do so, 
1898 Vest. Gaz. 25 Mar. 9/2 The Prince had to pass 
througb a triple file of kodakers, each anxious to get a good 
sbot. 1895 Workman Algerian Mem. 13 The opportunity 


( 


Row 


KOLLOXYLIN. 


here offered the kodakist is arare one. 1893 York Powett | Jesled ropd. u, Others nix the Kohol's jetty die, To give 


in Classical Rev. May 229/1 \n these days of Kudakry, a 
little photograph can usually be secured of any larger 
object on the spot. 

Kode, Kodeling, obs. ff. Cop 54.1, Copiine 1, 

1340 Durham Acc, Nolls (Surtees 37 In .. 7 kodeling. 

Kodet (koudet). [Arbitrarily f, Kob-ak +-ET.] 
A smaller variety of Kopsk. - 

1894 Form (N.Y.) June Advt., The Kodet is the youngest 
member of t.e Kodak fainily. 1895 Meests. Gaz, 23 May 
71 All the latest aids to war, such as .. the field telephone, 
the Kodet. 

Kodlomb, obs. f. cade-/ambh: sec Cave sb? 

Kodpeasid ; sce Cop-ri£ceb. 

| Koel (kéuel,. Also coel, koil. [Hindi 4477, 
f. Skr. hoktla.]) A cuckoo of the genus Ludy- 
nants, esp. the £. honorata of India, and the £. 
SJlinderst of New Guinea and Australia. 

1825 Lrskise tr, Baber's Jem. 323 note, Vhe koel.. has 
a kind of song, and is the nightingale of Hindustan, 1834 
A. Prisser Bedvo 1. ii. 18 The ever green shrubberies 
formed ..a sheltered choir for the mango-bird, the meina, 
and the cocl. 1865 Goutp //andbk. Birds Australia 1. 
632 Australian Koel. 1886 R. Kirtinc Depart. Disttes, 
etc. 1899 113 The rose has lovt tts fragrance, and the & d's 
note is strange. 1888 Goutp Lirds New Guinea IV. pl. 41 
The Koels or Black Cuckoos of the genus Fuddynaniys. 

Kenleinite kuwnloinait). A/in. [Named Aon- 
feinit, 1838, after Kaenlein, its discoverer: see-ITE.] 
A reddish-brown hydrocarbon, found in the brown 
coal of Uznach, Switzerland. 

1861 in liristow Gloss, Min. 

Keettigite (kotigait. Ws. [Namcd, 1830, 
after O. Kottig: see -ITE.) Ilydrous arsenate of 
ziuc, containing also cobalt and nickel. 

1850 Dawa Afsn. ved. 3) 487 Kottigite .. [occurs] in crusts 
with a crystalline surface. 

Kof, var. of Cor & a2. and adv. Obs., quick ly. 

|) Koff (kpf . Naud. rave. Also kuff. [Du. 4of.] 
A clumsy sailing-vessel with two masts, used by the 
Dutch, Germans, Dancs, etc. 

1794 Rigging & Scamanship \. 238 Koffs are Dutch vessels 
of burthen, with a main and fore maot, and a large spritsail 
set abaft each. 1858in Simuosps Diet. Trade 1895 Utes 
1g Nov. 10 § Danish kuff ‘Gebraeders” Nyhuis .. 15 ashore 
at Thisted, 

Koffle, variant of CorFLe, a caravan. 

+ Koffry. Sc. Obs. rare—'. In 5 koffre. [?f. 
Core 56. bargain, pedlar + -R¥.] Bargaining, 
peddlery. 

1470 Hesny Wallace vit. 526 Thai sawft na Sotheroun 
for thair gret riches; Off sic koffre he callit bot wretchitnes. 

| Koft. 2. /avtan. Alsog kutt. [Sce next.] 
alirtb. in koft-work = next. 

1880 Dinpwoop /nd. Arts 163 One of the finest examples 
of the 4u/t work of the Panjab 1883 J. L. Kirtine in 
Harpers Mag. June 62/2 Modern damascening, or £o/t- 
work, is apt to degenerate int>.. meaningless ornament. 
1883 Daily News 3 July 2 2 This..can be well studied in 
the ‘ Koft’', or steelware inlaid with silver and g- ld. 


|| Koftgari (kpftgir?:). Z£. /dian. Also koft- 


garee. [Urdii (Pers.) Es wis huft-, koftgari | 


‘beaten-work,’ f. £uflan to beat + -gari making, 
work.] A kind of Indian damascene-work, in 
which a pattern traced on steel is inlaid with gold. 
1874 Iirpwoon in Cole O4y. /ndian Art 6o Even European 
tradesmen zave their orders for koftzarce through me. 1874 
Core ¢dé¢, 121 Armour of kuftgari .. was worn by the Sikh 
horsemen. 1887 Hunter Jf. Gaz. India X11. 447 The 
famous ig ae or damascene work manufactured at Kotli, 
Kog, kogg e, obs. ff. Coc} and“. Kogh, obs. 
f. Coe sb.1 
|| Kogia (kowdzia). 
pygmy sperm-whales. 
1898 F. T. Buttes Cruise Cachalot x. (1gco) 127 It was 
but a school of kogia or ‘short-headed’ cachalots. 1900 
Daily News 22 Mar. 6/3 One of the whales, known as the 
Kogia, is peculiar from tne inferior position of its mouth. 
This gives to the creature, ..a curiously shark-like aspect. 


Koh-i-noor kovhijnivs). (Pers. 3 a8 hoh-t 
nur mountain (404) of light ‘2777*.) An Indian 
diamond, famous for its size and history, which 
became one of the British Crown jewels on the 
annexation of the Punjaub in 1849; hence, a//u- 
sively, any magnificent large diamond ; fg. some- 
thing that is the most precious or most superb of 
its kind. 

1849 THackeray Pendennis \xvi, Miss Laura Bell .. had 
such a sparkling and brilliant koh-i-noor in her bosom, as is 
even more precious than that famous jewel. 1863 A. B. 
Grosart Smad Sins (ed. 2) 34 The tiniest flaw or fracture 
in a diamond vitiates the whole gem—be it a very 
Koh-i-noor, 1892 19/4 Cent. Feb. 213 ‘the great kohinoor of 


reciprocated affection. 1897 IWestm. Gaz. 23 June 2/3 A 
scene at once so varied, so magnificent. .. It is, verily, the 


Koh-i-Noor of spectacles, 

| Kohl! (koh'l, koul). Also 8 kobhel, 9 
kochhel, kohol, cohol. [Arab. jsv kul l, koh; 
see ALCOHOL.] A powder used in the East to darken 
the eyelids, ete., usually consisting of fincly 
powdered antimony. 

1799 W. G. Browne Trav. Africa, etc. xxi. 318 If any 


thing be applied in these #ussfou/ .. it is generally 454k 
(calx of tin mixed with sheep's fat). 1817 Moore Lalla R., 


Koghe, koghwhe, obs. ff. Covcn. 
[Mod.L.] 


A genus of | 


that long, dark languish to the eye. 1875 EMERSON Lett. & 
Soc. Arms vii. 195 The cohol, the cosmetic by which pearls 
and eyebrows are indelibly stained Mack. 1877 AU. Ep. 
warns LU’p Nile viii 215 ‘Their eyes were Llackened round 
with Kohl. 

athtb. 1900 19th Cent. Feb. 319 The Louvre sses a 
beautiful Kohl pot. 2 ca 

Kohl ?, abbrev. of next. 

1880 Daily News 18 Oct. 3/1 No brizht green leaf of beet 
or turnip, or paler i of kohl or swede. 

| Kohlrabi, kohl-rabi (koulri-bi). Also 
erron. khol-. [G, koh/raii also formerly £ol-, 
halt -, kanlirabs, and dial. kolleréwf) 16th c 
ad. It. cavolr (or canli, rape, pl. of cavolo rapa 
(I. chew- rave) ‘cole-rape’: the first element being 
assimilated to G. 4oh? (carlier ad. L. cazdis, Cote 
sb.1).] A cabbage with a tumip-shaped stem, 
varieties of which are cultivated as food for cattle 
in England, and as a vegetable in India and Ger- 
many ; the turnip-cabbaye. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 1,1 The khol rabi, 
or above ground turnipcabbage. 1808 J C. Curwes /fints 
ficon. feeding 52 (he ground was cropped with .. one 
{acre] of kohblrabi.  185x Sitrnens Sk. of Farw (ed. 2 I. 
od /2 Twovaricties of Kohirabi are cultivated—the green 
and the purple. 1887 7imes (weekly ed.) 9 Sept. 17/1 A 
large breadth of kohl-rabi, which was a fair plant. 1 
Ripew Maccarp in Longm. Mag. 512 Yhe kohlrabi are 
coming up on the new drained field. 

Kointise, Koir, obs. ff. QuaisTIse, Corr. 

Kok, obs. form of Cock, Cook. 

|| Kokako (koki'ko). ape The New Zea- 
land Wattle-crow or Wattle-bird, Glaucopis cinerea 
and G. wzrlsont, 

3873 Butier Birds MN. Zead, (1888) 1. 3 In disposition the 
Kokako inherits the true characteristics of the Crow family. 
fbid. Ut. 316 The rich flute-notes of the Kokako .. in the 
low timber at the edge of the forest. 1882 ‘IT. H. Poms 
Ont in Open 194 Morris) The kokako luving a moist tem- 
perature will probably soon forsake its ancient places of 
resort. 

Kokall, obs. f. CockLE. Kokam, var. of 
Cocum. Kokatrice, obs. f.CockaTrick. Koke 
= guoke, obs. pa.t. of QUAKE v.; obs. f. Cook sé. 

+ Ko-kell, a. Ods. (Cf. CocKLE a., COcKLE v.2] 
? Unsteady, wavering, shaky. 

a1400-s9 Alexander 2388 (MS. D) Commandes hys 
knyghtez ouer to carye; fai hed kokell hertes, Seghen 
streme be so sty ff, pai stoned [A. stonuid] pe helder. / 

+ Koken. $c. Uds. rave", [ta. F. coguin.] 
? Kogue, rascal. 

1500-20 Duxsar Pocus |xiii. 48 Thrimlarts and thriftaris 
Ena) as thay war woid ; Kokents, and kennis na man 
of gude. 

Kokeney, Koker, Kokerel.le, Kokery, 
Kokeswayne, obs, ff. Cockney, Cocker, Cock- 
EREL, CooKERY, COCKSWAIN. 

Koket, var. Cocket 56.4% Ods., leavened bread. 

Kokewold(e, obs. forms of CucKoLp 54.1 

ii Kokila (kouwkila). Also 8 cocila, 9 kokeela. 
[Skr. Aokila.]) = Kort. 

1791 Sin W. oe Lett. (1821) tl. 157 (Stanf.) The cocila 
sing charmingly here in the spring. 1812 Maria GRAHAM 
Frail. Resid. [udia 22 The mina, the kokeela, and a few 
other birds of song. 7 

| Koko. Also coco, Cocco. [Aokso, native name 
in kanti lang.) The taro-plant, Colocasia esculenta, 
of West Africa. 

1874 C. A. Gorvon Life Gold Coast 32 Another root that 
was used for the table deserves to Le mentioned; .. their 
ordinary naine, indeed, was Cocos. 1897 Mary Kincstey 
W. Africa 292 Koko is better than yam, | may remark, 
because it is heavier. /6/d. 601 A plantation of giant kokos 
mid-leg deep in most excellent fine mould. 

iKokoon (kok#n,, kokong (kokgn), 4.1 
[Sechuana fgokoit or khokong.] A large antelope 
(Antilope taurina of South Africa. 

1806 Sik J. Darrow Journ. Lectakoo 409 \t was called by 
the Booshuanas the Kokoon. 1822 Burcwect 7rav. I. x. 
278 The Bichuanas call it Kokun :Kokoon), or rather, with 
a nasal sound of the N, Kokung (Kokoong. 1834 Penn 
Cycl. 11. 91/1 The habits and manners of the kokoon closely 
resemble those of the gnu, but it mere neither the speed, 
spirit, nor activity of that animal. 1857 Livincstoxe /7av. 
vii. 135 The kokong or gnu, kama or hartebeest .. and the 
giraffe. ; 

| Kokoon (kok#n), 50.2. [Singhalese.] A large 
forest tree, Aokoona zeylanica, growing in the 
central provinces of Ceylon. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 650/t-. 

Kokum, var. Cocus. Kokur, obs. f. CockER 
sb, a quiver. Kokylle, obs.f. Cock.e. Kola, 
var. of Cota. Kold, Kole, obs. ff. Cotp, Coat, 
Coot. Koleye, variant of CoLey z. 

+ Kolfysch, obs. form of CoAL-FIsH. 

1338 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 35 In x1 kolfysch, 4s. 

Kolibri, var. CoLipri. Kolier, Kolk, obs. ff. 
Couiier, CoLtk 2, Kollow, var. CoLtow 56. 

Kolloxylin (kgig'ksilin). [f. Gr. xoAAo-, comb. 
form of xoAAa@ glue, gum + OxyLin.] A form of 
pyroxylin or nitro-cellulose less highly nitrated 
than common gun-cotton. 

1884 Eisster J/od. High Explosives 120 The time neces- 


sary for the conversion of cotton into kolloxyline depends 
on the state of concentration of tbe nitric acid. /éfd, 


KOLPO-. 


Mitro-cedlulose (kolloxyline ..). This substance is not to be 
confounded with gun-cotton, which is not soluble in alco- 
holic ether. 

Kollyrite, variant of CoLityrite. 

Kolpo-, var. of CoLpo-, from Gr. «éAnos bosom, 
womb, used to form pathological and surgical 
terms relating to the vagina, as £olfocele, CoLro- 
CELE, ete. 

+ Kolte, Kolys, obs. ff. Court sd., Cutis 56.1 

Komande, Komli, Kommende, obs. ff. 
Commanp, ComELy, CommMenn. 

Kompo:logy. rare—'.  [ad. late Gr. xopmo- 
Aoyia, f, xoumos boast + -Aoya speaking.] Boasting 
or vaunting speech. 

1854 W. Ossorn Wonum. Hist. Egypt 1. 409 They are 
mere kompologies; mythic fables, invented by the Alex- 
andrian apologists of Igypt. 

Kon, Eonin.e, obs. ff. Can v., Con v. 

Kongsbergite (kpnzbaigait). A/z. [Named, 
1872, from Kongsberg in Norway, whcre found: 
see -ITE.} An amalgam of silver and mercury 
occurring with arquerite. 1880 Daxa A/ix. App. ii. 32. 

Kongyr, obs. form of ConcEr 1}. 

Konilite. A/i. [f. Gr. «évs dust + -LITE, 

So named in 1821 by MacCulloch, who had previously 
(1819) called it Conitr, unaware that this had previously 
(1795) been applied by Retzius to a variety of dolomite.] 

A powdered form of silica found in the cavities 
of trap. 1821 MacCutroct in Q. Frud. Sc. XI. 219. 

Koninckite (ko ninkoit). 1/72. [Named, 1884, 
after Prof. 1. G. de Koninck, of Liege: see -1TE.] 
Hydrous phosphate of iron, found, at Visé in 
Belgium, in small globular forms with a radiated 
structure. 

1885 Amer. Frail. Sc. Ser. ut. XX1X. 342 Keninckite,a 
new hydrated phosphate of iron. 

Konite, variant of Conirr. 

Konne, obs. form of Can v.1, Cox v,1 

Konning, -yng, konyng, obs. ff. CUNNING. 

Konyne, -yng, obs. forms of Cony sé. 

Koo, variant of Co! Ods., jackdaw. 


|| Koochahbee (ki,t/ab7). [American Ind.] 
The larva of a fy, Zphydra californica, found in 
enormous quantitics in Lake Mono in California. 

When dried in the sun and the shell rubbed off thee 
worms form a very important article of food ainong the 
Indians. 

1885 Brewer in Stavd. Nat, /fist. 11. 432 My guide, an 
old hunter there, told me that everything fattens in the 
season of the koo-chah-bee; that ducks get very fat. 

Koodoo, kudu (k-d#. Also 8 koedoe, S-9 
coodoo, 9 koudou. [Xosa-laffir, given as ‘gudie 
in Davis’ Aafir Dict. (1872).] A large and hand- 
some antelope (Sérepsiceros Audi) widely dis- 
tributed over the southern half of the African 
continent, having a brown coat marked with 
vertical white stripes; the male has spirally-twisted 
horns, attaining in full-grown specimens a length 
of 3 feet or more. 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round World 1. 8; The Coodoo, or 
Kolben's dock ohne namen (goat without aname). 1785 — 
tr, Sparriman's Voy, Cape GC. H. 11. 213 Koedoe is the name 
given by the colonists to a beautiful tall gazel with long 
and slender shanks. 1802 Sporting Mag. XX. 141 The 
n’gou and koudou are also inhahitants of Caffraria, 1866 
Livincstone Last Jrnds. (1873) I. vii. 161, I yot a fine male 
Kudu. 1879 Atcneriny 7rip Boérland 155 Advancing... 
with their beautiful spiral horns towering high above them, 
were two magnificent koodoos. 

|| Kookaburra (k#kabu'ra), [Native Austra- 
lian: given as 4ihiburra by Ridley Avimzlaré?, 
p. 21.) The Laughing Jackass of Australia (Dacelo 
gigas); the Gopurra, 

1890 Argus (Melbourne) 25 Oct. 4/5 You might hear the 
last hoot of the kookaburra then. 1899 Iestu. Gaz. 10 
Apr. 8/1 Offers of Australian animals and birds from emus 
to kookaburras. 

Koolah, koala (k#14). Australia. Also 
9 coola‘h, kool-la. [Native name: given as 
Rilla in Vippil, £#/é on George’s Kiver (Ridley 
Kamilaréi, pp. 64, 104); 4oala was perhaps orig. 
a misreading of Zoo/a. Hence the name of the 
town Coolzh in New South Wales.] An arborcal 
marsupial mammal of Australia (Phascolarctos 
cinereus), of an ashen-grey colour, small, clumsy, 
and somewhat rcsembling a sloth in form, and 
feeding on the leaves of eucalyptus. Also called 
the Australian or Nalive Bear. 

1808 Home in PA. Trans, XCVIII. 305 The koala is 
another species of the wombat. ‘I'he natives call it the 
koala wombat; it .. was first brought to Port Jackson in 
August, 1803. 1813 //ist. WV. S. Males (1818) 432 (Morris) 
The koolah or sloth is likewise an aniinal of the opossum 
species, with a false belly, 1827 Cunnincuam WV, S. Wales 
I, 317 (Morris s. v. Bea) Our coola (sloth or native bear) is 
about the size of an ordinary poodle dog, with shaggy, dirty- 
coloured fur, no tail, and claws and feet likea bear. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spc. xiv. (1878) 382 ‘Phe climbing, leaf-eating 
koala. 

Koolestocke, obs. f. cole-stock: CouE sd.! 3. 

Koomiss, variant of Koumiss. 

Koorbash, variant of KourBasuH, 
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Kooskoosoo, variant of Couscovssou. 

Koot, -e, obs. forms of Coat. 

Kootbah, Kootoo, var. Kuvutsan, Korow. 

Kope, obs. forni of Corr sé.1 

Kopec(k, -peek, -pek, variants of Corrck. 

Koper, obs. form of Coprer 56.1 

| Kopje (kp'pi). Also koppic, kopjie, koppje. 
[Du. Zopje, dim. of Zop head, Cov 56.4. (The dim. 
ending -7e has usually sunk in colloquial Du. to -#.)} 
In South Africa: A small hill. 

1831 Contemp, Rev. Feb. 226 The insurgents strongly 
posted in a rocky ‘koppie’, 1883 Onive Scureiner A/?. 
arm Nill. (1890) 216 ‘There at the foot of the ' kopje’ goes 
a Kaffir, 1899 A ¢henxrum 30 Sept. 450/1 The gallant deeds 
of the kopje and the karroo. 

Comb. 1900 Daily Yel. 25 Jan. 5/2 A stretch of kopje- 
strewn, river-cut country. 

Koppite (kp:psit). 2. [Named, 1875, after 
Prof. Kopp of Heidelberg: see -1rE.] Columbate 
of calcium, sodium, and the cerium metals, found 
in transparent brown crystals. 

1880 Dana Adin. App. ii. 32 Koppite.. occurs with apatite 
and magnoferrite in a granular limestone near Schelingen, 
Kaiserstuhlgebirge, Baden. 

Koprolith, variant of Coprotiru. 

Kopy, obs. form of Cory. 

+ Korahl, obs. form of Corrat sé. 

1785 Enrop. Mag. VIII. 360 A certain korahl, ..in which 
most of the elephants in Ceylon are caught. 

Korait, variant of Krai. 


Koran ! (koran, koerén). Also 7 core, cur- 


= 
rawn,9coran,kuran. [a. Arab. 13 urdu, gordn 


recitation, f. garata to read: cf. ALconaNn.] The 
sacred book of the Mohammedans, consisting of 
revelations orally delivered at intervals by Moham- 
med, and collected in writing after his death: it 
is in Arabic, and consists of 11.4 sa7ahs or chapters. 

1625 Purcnas Pilgrims 11. it. v. 264 [Nicetas) Anathema- 
tiseth the Cove, that is, Mahomets Scripture, and. all his 
learning. 1665 Sin T. Hersert Yrav, (1677) 271 Gunnet.. 
imposed that new Currawn as they term it upon the Persian. 
1735 Louincsroke Lett, Study /1tst.iv.(1777)97 Maraccio's 
refutationofthe Koran. 1781 Gipson Dec/. & F. xxviii. III. 93 
note, The Moorsof Spain, whosecretly preserved the Mahome- 
tan religion, above a century, .. possessed the Koran, with 
the peculiar use of the Arabic tongue. 1813 Byron Corsair 
1. ii, And less to conquest than to Korans trust. 1841 
Ecpuinstone //ist, Jud. 11, 316 To dispose him to question 
the infallible authority of the Kor4n. 1867 Lapy Hrrurrt 
Cradle L. vil. 173 We reached a wall and gateway with in- 
scriptions from the Kuran. 

Koran? (koran), fad. S. African Du. 4or- or 
knorhaan, f. kor-, knor-, an imitation of the bird’s 
cry (cf. Du. Lorre to coo, kuorren to grumble, 
snarl) + Aaaxz’cock. (In Holland 4orhaan is the 
woodcock; cf. Ger. Aurrhahn leathcock.)] The 
name given to certain species of South African 
bustards, of genus Lufodotes, esp. £. afra. 

1775 Masson in Phil. Jvans. LXVI, 317 The fields 
abounded also with korhaans (a kind of bustard), 1819 
STEPHENS Gen. Zool. XI. 451 [Otis afra) Native of the 
country north of the Cape of Good Hope, where it is called 
Korkane, or Knorhaan, from its cry. 1850 R.G. Cummixc 
Hunters Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 1. 49, I saw and shot the black 
koran, an excellent game-bird, allied to the bustards, so 
abundant throughout South Africa. 1880 P. Gu.cmore Ox 
Duty 106, | observed a new variety of ‘koran’ on these flats 

Also co-. 


-,a brown-coloured species. 
Koranic (kore nik, -d-nik), a. [f. 
Koran 1l+-1c.] Of or pertaining to the Koran. 
1811 H. Martyn Diaryin Ment. (1825) 111. 368, I produced 
another sentence, and begged to know why it was inferior to 
the Koranic one, 1858 W. Muir L7fe Mahomet (1861) 1. 
p. Ixxxi, Romantic legends .. reared upon the authority of 
a Coranic basis. 1884 J. Payne Vales fr. Arabic Il. 229 
note, This helief is summed up in the Koranic saying, 
‘Verily, the commandment of God is a prevenient decree’. 
Korek, korke, Korn, var. Cork v,2, Corn. 
Koren, korn, obs. pa. pple. of CHooseE v. 
+ Kornack, obs. var. Carnac, elephant-driver. 
1785 Europ. Mag, VIII. 362 The kornack sits on the tame 
animal with his sharp-pointed hook. 1785 Exg. Rev. VI, 100 
These kornacks or huntsmen have a trifling pension. 
Korner, obs. form of Conner, 
Korneru'pine. A/iz. [Named, 1884, after 
A. N. Kornerup, a Danish geologist: see -1NE.] 
A silicate of aluminium and magnesium, somewhat 
like sillimanite. found in prismatic aggregates. 
1892 in Dana A/7n. (ed. 6). 
|! Koromiko (kprém7‘ko), [Maori name.] A New 
Zealand shrub, a white- flowered arborescent species 
of Veronica (V. salicifolia). 


1855 R. Tayior Ze /ka a Maui 454 (Morris) Koromiko.. 
bears a tapering-shaped flower of a purplish white. 1872 
Donetr Ranolf 1. i. 2 A ditch, With flowerinz koromiko 
tich, 1884 Bracken Lays A/aori 21 The early breeze That 
played among the koromiko’s leaves. 


Koroscopy (korg'skdpi). [f. Gr. «épn pupil + 
-oxonia from -oxomos watching, observing.] Lan- 
dolt’s name for the ‘shadow-test’ for the refraction 
of the eye. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Korray, variant of Conrry Ods. 

Korse, obs. form of Corse sd, 

Korue(n, var. covvei, obs. pa. pple. of CARVE v. 


| 


KOTWAL. 


Kos, Koss, var. Coss s/.2, a measure of 2 miles. 

Kosack, variant of Cossack. 

+ Kosche, a. Sc. Os. rare—'. [cf. Gael. cdsach 
full of holes or crevices, f. cds hole, cave.] Hollow. 

1513 Doucias éneis vy. viii. 55 The mekle kosche fir tre 
(L. cava pinus), 

Kosen, -in, -yn, obs. forms of Cousin. 

| Kosher (koufa1), a. (s6.) Also coshar, 
cosher, koscher. (Heb. aww3, fashér right.] 
Right, good; applied to meat and other food 


prepared according to the Jewish law. 

1851 Mavuew Lond. Labour (1861) II. 121 The meat killed 
according to the Jewish law is known as ‘Coshar’. 1864 
Times 4 Aug. Advt., They will be supplied with Kosher 
meat of the best quality. 1892 Zancwitt Ciildr. Chetto vi. 
(1893) 66 I'he butter and cheese were equally kosher, coming 
straight from Hebrew Hollanders. 1892 M. Wirtiams 
Round London (1893) 107 We [Jews] get our kosher meat 
killed in our own way by our co religionists according to the 
law of Moses, 

b. Hence of shops, houses, etc., where such 
food is sold or used. 

1889 NV. & QO. 71h Ser. VIII. 85 The defendant kept a 
‘kosher’ shop. 1892 Zancwit. Childr. Ghetto 1.250, I should 
have to keepa kosher house, or look low people would talk. 

B. ellipt. as sb. ‘Kosher’ food; also, a ‘kosher’ 
shop. 

1886 W. J. Tucker £. Exrofe 125 Would we have to feed 
her on‘ Koscher’? 1889 .V. 6 Q. 7th Ser. VIII. 85 Vhe Jews 
had to buy all the things they required for the Passover 
from a ‘kosher’, 1892 Zancwitt Childr. Ghetto. xii. (1893) 
119 He was alinost ashamed to ask whether he could eat 
Nosher there. 

Hlence Kosher v., to prepare (food) according 
to Jewish ritual. 

1892 ZAncwit. Childr. Ghetlo viii. (1893) 83 She .. would 
never fail to light the Sabbath candles nor to kosher the 
meat, 

Kosschen, Kost(e, Kostome, Kostorell, 
obs. ff. Cusuion, Coast, Custom, CosTREL, 

Kot, obs. form of Coat, Cor sé,1, Cur v. 


| Kotal (kswt#l). £.Znd. [Pushtd Jie hétal 
mountain pass.] The pass over a mountain; acol; 


the ridge or summit of a pass. 

1880 / vies 15 Oct. 4/2 ‘The three Afghan guns on the 
ridge, or 4ofa/, as these ascents are called in Afghanistan. 
1890 /é:d. 31 Jan. 8/3 From the fourth and last of these 
kotals the traveller descends on toa level..plain. 1897 Lp. 
Rosenrts 41 ¥7s. /udia xxxiv. (1898) 282 By noon the kotal 
was reached. 

Kote, obs. form of Coat, Core, 

+ Kotle-loft, obs. var. Coriorr, cockle-loft, 
CocK-LOFT, 

1661 Woop Life 19 Feb. (O. H. S.) I. 382, I laid up 
4 broken fir boaes in the kotleloft. i: 

|| Koto (kou'to). [Japanese.] A Japanese musical 
stringed instrument played with both hands. 

It has thirteen silk strings stretched over a long box as 
a resonance chamber, each string having a bridge of its own, 
by shifting of which it is tuned. 

1864 Excer AZus. Anc. Nations 46 The strings of the 
koto are generally twanged with small plectra fastened on 
the fingers of the performer. 

|| Kotow (kétau’), 5, Also kow -tow, -too, ko- 
too, -tou, ka-tou, koo-too. [Chinese £o0-f'or, f. 
#o knock + “ov the head.] The Chinese custom of 
touching the ground with the forehead in the act 
of prostrating oneself, as an expression of extreme 
respect, submission, or worship. 

1804 Barrow 7rav. China (1806) 213 The Chinese were 
determined they should be kept in the constant practice of 
the koo-too, or ceremony of genuflection and prostration. 
1817 Exvus Jrul. Emb. China 213 Lord Macartney’s per- 
formance of the ko-tou was asserted. 1845 Athenzum 
22 Feb. 193 He felt some reluctance when called upon to 
perform the ko-tow. 1864 D. F. Rennie Brit, Avis N. China 
232 xote, The kowtow is the Chinese obeisance indicating 
extreme respect. 

b. fig. An act of obsequious respect. 

1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 230 Thus speaks the high-priest of 
fashion, and the deaz monde perforin the koo.too with all 
iniaginable submission. 1865 Cartyi.n /redh. Gt, (1872) VI. 
xvi. ix. 235 Voltaire from of old had faithfully done his 
kowtoos to this King of the Sciences. 

Kotow (kétau'), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
perform the kotow. 

1864 D. F. Rexnie Brit, Arms N. China 232 He kow- 
lowed to him in proof of his anxiety to follow his adviceand 
give up opiuin. 1892 A/isstox. /[crald (Boston) Aug. 326 
‘The literary graduates kneel and kotow before each oue of 
these shrines. /ézd., A fien, or cushion, to kneel on in 
kotowing. : 

b. fg. To act in an obsequious manner. 

1826 Disraeti Viv. Grey u. xii, The Marquess kotooed 
like a first-rate Mandarin, and vowed ‘that her will was his 
conduct’. 1883 //asfer’s Afag. Mar. 578/2 The doctor 
kowtowed to him. 

Hence Kotow'ing v/. sb, and fp/. a. Also 
Kotow ism, the practice of kotowing. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney II. 55 Hull, who watched his 
worship witb an almost Koo-too-ing kindness. 1837 — Fack 
Brag viii, ‘The little group in the full exercise of Koo.-too- 
ism. 1848 Hacktray SA. of Snobs xxxvi, It was nothing 
compared to the bowing and kotooing. 

Kottabos, -bus, variants of CoTraBus. 

|| Kotwal (kptwal). Aast 7nd. Forms: 6-7 
catual(1, 7 cutwal(1, coute-, cotoval, 8 caut- 
waul, catwal, 9 cutwahl, -wal, -waul, kat-, 


To 


tier, 


KOTWALEE. 


cot-, kutwal, kotwal(l. 
and Pers. A\rny Ses hotwal, Rkatwal, porter or 
keeper of a castle or fort, magistrate. ] 

A chief officcr of police for a city or town in 
India; a native town magistrate. 

“The office in Western and Southern India, technically 
speaking, ceased about 1862. In Bengal the term has been 
long obsolete’ (Yule, xs 

1382 N. Licuerietp tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. 50 Vhe 
Catuull sent to the Captaine generall a Horse, 1616 Sir I. 
Ror in Penkerton's Voy. (811 VIII 5, | was conducted hy 
the Cutwall to visit the Prince. 1680tr. 7rav. J avernicr, 
etc. 11. 119 The Cotoval, who is, as ‘twer, the great Prevost. 
1727 A. Hamitton New Ace. £. Ind. 1. 197 Mr. Boucher 
.. presently knew the Poison, and carried it to the Cautwal 
or Sheriff. 1763 Orme Hist AJil. Trans, Ind. (1803) |. 
26 The Catwal is the judge and executor of justice in 
criminal cases. 182215 Vrs. /ndia 183 Vhe oldest and most 
venerahle looking man ina village is Cutwal, with a court 
under hin, 1845 Stocqueter HMandbk. Lrit. India (1854) 
410 The Katwal, or chief officer of justice. 1859 Lanc 
Wand. India 42, 1 was enticcd away froin my home by the 
Kotwall (native police officer). ; 

Hence || Kotwa‘lee, police station. 

1845 Stocgurter //andbk. Brit, Indi (1854) 227 In the 
centre of the city is the cutzwadlec, police-office. 1884 Mark 
Tuornmie Advent. (ud. Ad nt. xvii. 158 We should have to 
pass the kotwallee to reach the fort. 

Kotyn, obs. form of Corton sé.1 

Kou, Kouard, Kouch, Kouckery, obs. ff. 
Cow, Cowarp, Covcn, Cookery. 

Koude, kou3de, Kouel, Kouenand, Kouer, 
obs. ff. Coutp, Cow1 56.1, Covenant, Cover. 

Koujze, kou3he, kou3whe, obs. ff. Coven. 

Koukri, variant of Kukri. 


|| Koulan, kulan (kan). (Tartar /ulan.] 
A species or sub-species of equinc quadrupced 
(Equus onager), closely allicd to the Dziggetai 
(with which it ts united by some), found in Central 
and Southern Asia: the wild ass of Mesopotamia, 
Persia, and the banks of the Indus. 

1793 Pusnant /fist. Quad, ‘ed. 3) 1.11 The manners of 
the Avulan or wild ass, are very much the same with thoxe 
of the wild horse and the Dshikketaei. 1836 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed, 7) XIV. 153/1 The Onager, or wild ass, called koudan 
hy many of the tribes of Asia, differs from the domestic 
hreed in its shorter ears, the greater length and finer form 
of its limbs {etc}. 1856 Kxicur Cyed. Vad. /Jist. 1. 327 Vhe 
Persians and ‘Tartars hold the flesh of the Koulan in high 
esteem. 1885 Stand. Vat. //ist. V.252 The specific name 
hemsonus ‘halfass’ was given to the kulan by the Greeks, 
on account of its stature, which is between that of the horse 
and the ass. /6fd. 253 ‘Whe kulans.. migrate in the spring 
and fall to more suitable pasture grounds. 

Koule, obs. form of Cote sé.1 

| Koumiss (kmis). Forms: (6 cosmos, 7 
cosmus, cossmos: see CossMos?), 7 chumis, 
8 kumisse, (kumish), S- koumiss, kumiss, 
kumis, 9 koumis, koomiss, kumys(s, (kimmiz, 
khoumese), [= F. foumss, G. Aumiss, Pol. 
komis, kumys, Russ. KYMBICL Aumys, a, Tartar 
kumiz.) A fermented liquor prepared from mare’s 
milk, commonly used as a beverage by the Tartars 
and other Asiatic nomadic tribes; also applied to 
a spirituous liquor distilled from this. 

The fermented heverage is used dietetically and medicin- 
ally in various diseases, as phthisis, catarrhal affections, 
anzmia, chlorosis, etc., and fur these purposes imitations 
are also prepared from asses’ milk and cow's milk. 

1598-1630 [see Cosmos*}. 1607 Torsett Four Beasis 
332 The Tartarians drinke Mares Milke, which they dress 
like white wine, and call it Chumis. 1723 yes. St. Russia 
1. 276 [he Kalmucks} drink Kumis, a sort of Brandy drawn 
off from Mares-milk. 1771 Gentil. Mag. XLI. 594 The 
sour milk which they [the 'artars] drink they call Kumisse. 
1839 E. D. Crarke 7rav. Russia 52/1 A subsequent process 
of distillation afterwards obtains an ardent spirit from the 
koumiss. 1876 Bartuovow .Jat. .\/ed. (1879) 22 By the fer- 
mentation of mare’s milk an alcoholic liquor, named koumiss. 
is prepared in Tartary, and has heen introduced into medical 
pas as a remedy for phthisis. 1892 Daily News 28 

ec. 5/4 Mrs. Isahel Hapgood .. gives some interesting 
particulars of koumiss (or ‘kumys’, as she prefers to spell it). 
_ attrib, 1884 Pall Mall G. 15 Sept. 11/2 The koumiss cure 
is growing greatly in popularity. .. Sometimes patients spend 
six or seven summers at the koumiss estahlishments. 

+ Koundee, var. ConpdvuE v. Obs., to conduct. 

1450 Loxeticn Graéé xiii. 434 That In theke tyme so wel 
koundeed & ladde. 

Koupholite: see CoupHoLiTE. 


|| Kourbash, koorbash (ku'rbaf), 52. Also 
corbage, courbash, -bache, coorbatch, kur- 
basch, cur-,kur-, korbash. [a. Arabic gurbash, 
ad. Turk. abs girbach whip: cf. F. courbache.] 


A whip made of hide, esp. that of the hippopotamus; 
an instrument of punishment in Turkey, Egypt,and 
the Soudan. 

1814 W. Brown //ist. Profag. Chr. 11. 40 A Corhage, 
which consists of a strap of the skin of the hippopotamus, 
ahout a yard in length. 1842 R. R. Mappen United [rish- 
men 1. xi, 337 Persons suhjected to the torture of the ‘ cour- 
hash’, in Damascus. 1866 Emmettne Lott Harem Life 
Egypt 11. 90,1 soon after heard stifled cries, and a cracking 
of the courbache, 1884 J. Cotnorne Hicks Pasha 189 It 
is the peculiar mission of the hippopotamus to supply Kur- 
bashes for the backs of the natives. 1885 Mrs. E. Sar- 


[Hindt 4o/wal, Urdu ' 
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the koorbash. 1892 .Vation (N. Y.) 11 Aug. 107/3 To plead 
urzently for the abolition of the kurbash. 

Kou'rbash, koorbash, v. ([f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To flog with the kourbash. 

1850 Purch's Alm. for 1851. 7 He [the Persian Prince) had 
one of his attendants courbashed or flogged yesterday. 
1884 Ciirrorn Lioyp in Sues 30 June 8/2 Lhe Mudir had 
seized 77 sheikhs and other respectable men, .. and had 
kourkashed and tortured them all, 

+ Kours, obs. form of Curse sé, and z. 

¢1320 Str Beucs (MS. NV) 2619 Pai hadden mani mannes 
kours, Whar Four3 hii ferden wel pe wors. /6rd, 3719 Verri 
.. koursede biter bat while. 

Kourtepy, Kourtt: see CourtEepy, Court. 

Kouskous, -koussou, var. Couscous, -sou. 

' Kousso ku'so. Also kuosso, cusso, kosso, 
koso. {[.Abyssinian.) ‘The dried flowers of an 
Abyssinian plant, //agenta Srayera abyssinica 
(N.O. Rosacew), used as an anthelmintic. 

1851 //lustr. Catal. Gt. Fahtd. 197 Kuosse, from Abys- 
sinia Brayera anthelmintrca’. The blossom of a tree .. 
the native remedy .. for the removal of tapeworm. 1876 
Harcey Jat, Jed. ed. 6) 620 Kousso is an irritant, 1889 
Wart Dict. Fon. Prod, India 1. 534 Cusso or Kovseo .. 
a bazaar commercial article in Bonisay; it comes direct 
from Africa, 

Kouth e, Koup, obs. pa.t. of Canv.l; obs. fi 
Covttu a. Kouuele, obs. form of Cown sd.* 

+ Kove. Os. rare. [a. AF. couve for F. cuve.] 
A variant of Cuve, cask, vat. 

€31320 Sr Beucs MS. .N) 25 1 Pe bes hop cristnede Iosian. 
I or .Wcopard was mad a koue [.U/S. J/atoune; A/> ters, 
un grant couve funt aparailer} 

Kow, obs. form of Cow sé. and v, 

Koward, -yse, Kowartnes, obs. ff. Cowarn, 
Cowarpice, COWARDNESS, 

Kowch, obs. form of Coven sd.) and v.1 

Kowd, obs. pa. t. of Cyn 7.15 obs. f. Cort a, 

+Kowe. 06s. [a.Ol. cowe, cone, etc., var. of 
guene tail, QUEUE; cf. Cue 56.3] A ‘tail’, iag, 
or additional short linc after a couplet or at the 
end of a stanza uf versc. | Cf. Couwke.) 

1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Mace (Rolls) 88 If it were made 
in ryme couwee, .. Pat rede Inglis it cre inowe Pat couthe 
not haf coppled a kowe. 

Kowe, obs. form of Cow 54.1 and 2, Coven v, 

| Kowhai (kéwhai, Vew Zealand. Also 
kowai, kohai, goai. [Maori.] A leguminous 
plant of New Zcaland \Sophora telraptera bearing 
golden-yellow floweis, 

1845 FE. J. Waxerircp dy. V. Zeal. 1. 58 Murris The 
kohai . with hright yellow hlossoms. 1860 J. Buair.V. Zeal, 
(ihid. , The land of the guai tree. 1872 Dometr Ranolfvi. 
i, 107 Amohia,..scarlet-crowned with Kowhat-flowers. 1883 
Reswick Betrayed 42 Gather the kowhai, wet with showers. 
1896 R. Kiruna Seven Scas 113 Buy the kowhai’s gold 
Flung for gift on Taupo’s face. 

Kowhe, Kowke, obs. ff. Coucu, Cook. 

|| Kowl, variant of CowLe (faglo-Jnd.,, written 
engagement. 

1897 R. Kivtine in Pearson's Mag. Dec. 622/1 Things for 
which we need a kowL 

Kowle, Kowlt, obs. forms of Cowi, Cour. 

Kownnage, Kownsayle, etc., Kownt, obs. 
forms of CoinaGE, CouNseEL, Counr. 

Kowrs, Kowschot, obs. ff. Course, CusHat. 

Kowse: sce Covusk. 

Kowter, Kowth, obs. ff. CoutTER, CouTH a. 

Kowuele, obs. form of Cowt sé. 

Koy, koye, obs. forms of Coy, QuEy. 

Koyfie, Koyne, Koynt.e, Koyt, obs. ff. 
Corr, Cory, QUAINT, QuoiT. 

Kozack, -ak, variants of Cossack. 

Kraal (kral, sb. Also 8 crawl, 8-9 craal, 9 
crall, kraul. See also Crawt sé.2 [a. Colonial 
Du. éraa/, a. Pg. curral, corral; see CORRAL] 

1, A village of Hottentots, Kaffirs, or other South 
or Central African natives, consisting of a collec- 
tion of huts surrounded by a fence or stockade, and 
often having a central space for cattle, etc. Also 
trausf. the community of such a village. 

1731 Meptey Kolben's Cafe G. H.1.75 The Kraals, as 
they call them, or villages, of the Hassaquas are larger. 
1771 Sir J. Baxks Frad. (1896 441 They [the Cape Hot- 
tentots} train up hulls, which they place round their crawls 
or towns in the night. 1785 G. Foxster tr. Sparrman’s 
Voy. Cape G. H. 1.179 A craal or community of Hottentots, 
to the amount of about thirty persons. 1836 Penay Cyci. 
V. 229 Kraals of Bosjesmans north of the Orange river who 
seemed to live in peace under a chief. 18y9 E. E. Napier 
FEacurs. S. Afr. \. 316 The huts which compose their kraals 
are of a circular form. 1891 R. W. Murray S. Africa aoe 
A kraal is .. a collection of huts surrounded by mud walls 
or palisading. 

b. Used loosely for a poor hut or hovel. 

1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 70 That solitary 
attraction which the poorest kraals of Ireland possess— 
hospitality. F 

2. An enclosure for cattle or sheep (esp. in South 
or Central Africa); a stockade, pen, fold. (Cf. 
Craw. 5.2 1.) In quot. 1861 applied to an 


| enclosure formed by wagons. 


| PS 


Thunberg’s Cape G. H. in Pinkerton's Voy. (1814) 
A place or fold, where sheep as well as horned 


rorws / the Soudan viii. 129 An unlimited application of f cattle were inclosed in the open air, was called a Kraal. 


KRANTZ, 


1843 Princie Afr. Sk. iv. 120 He led us out towards the 
kraals or cattle-folds. 1849 I. Bb. Navier Zaxcurs. S. Afr 
I. 313 At the door of the Calfkraal. 1861 G. F. Uexkerey 
Sportsm, UW". Pratrics xi. 179 My three wazgons could not 
make a crall or fence around my mules and horses, 1878 
H. M. Siancey Dark Cont. 11. vii. 202 ‘Vhe traveler's first 
duty in lands infested with lions is to build a safe corral, 
kraal, or boma, for himself and oxen. 

3. atirid. and Comb, 

1817 Cocerivce /ss, O1un Times 1850 111.957 The Kraul- 
men frum whose errors they absterged themselves. 1858 
O. W. Hoimis dus. Break/-t. (1883) 20y The selectmen of 
an African kraal-village. 1g00 Dariy Tel. 5 June 7/5 Lhe 
Loglish \comanry horses had been kraaled, and, taking 
fright at the firing, burst through the kraal walls and 
stampeded. 

Kraal, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

a kraal or stockade. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 16 Oct. 6, 25,000 cattle and 8,000 horses 
were thus hraaled on the topeuf amountain. 1877 1 Laixes 
Goldpelds 8 ‘lhe necessity ot kraaling the cattle at night 
within the village. 1899 River Maccarn Swadlow vi, Now 
I go out to sce to the kraaling of the cattle. 

Krablite (kravblot. A/i. [Named from 
krabla iu Iceland (properly Avafa), where found: 
sce -ITE.} An impure otthoclase, the crystals 
enclosing quartz and other minerals. 

1844 Daxa J/7n. 618 Krablite [frvated Krahlite] is a kind 
of pearlstone. 1861 Buistow Gloss. x4 A radlite,..a mineral 
allied to Spheralite. 

Kragg, obs. form of Cras. 

| Krait (kiait). £ast /ud. Also karait,korait. 
[Hlindi 4arart.] A venomous snake of the gens 
Buugarus, esp. &. caruleus, common in Bengal. 

1874 Fayre b cnom. Snakes Ind. lenins, ed. 2) 14 Nfter 
a nignt’s aaik ina palanguin, a lady .. found a Krait cotled 
up under her pillow. 1880 Datly Jel. 18 Nov. 5 3 His 
Churn against ‘the black snake*® and the ‘kurait’. 1887 
Lmycl. Brit, XXII. 1962 The krait is prohably, neat to 
the cobra, the most destructive snake to human life in 
India. 1898 aii Mall Mag. Chnstm. No. 523 ‘lhe snake 

. Was a fine specimen of the karait. 

Krak, Krake, obs. forms of Crack, CRAKE. 

| Kraken kra‘kén, kré’kén), Also 8 craken, 
eracken, kraaken. [Norw. sraken, krakjen (the 
-n being the suftixed deftmite article,, also called 
sykraken, sjokrakjen sea-kraken, The name was 
first brought into gereral notice by Pontoppidan 
in his /0rsle forsoy paa Norges naturlige f/istorie 

1752).) A mythical sca-monster ol enormous 
size, said to have Leen secn at times off the coast 
ot Norway. 

1755 tr. sontoppidan’s Ilist. Norway u. vil. § 11. 201 
Amongst the a great things which are in the ocean, 
.-is the Kraken. This creature is the largest and mont sur- 
prizing of all the animal creation. 1770 fouGtas in /’Ar/. 
frans. LX. 41 Laquiry..as to the existence of the aquatic 
animals, called Kraakens. 1830 lexxyson Avaken 4 lar, far 
beneath in the abysmal sea, .. The Kraken sleepeth. 1848 
Lowett Ode to Frane 30 Ye are mad, ye have taken A 
slumbering Kraken For firm land of the Past. 1862 Loncr. 
The Cumberland vi, Like a kraken huge and biack, she 
crushed our ribs in her iron grasp | 

Kra-kra, kraw-kraw, var. CRaw-craw. 

1803 WtxTEKBoTtom Pres. State Med. Sierra Leone 11. 
164 Ava-kra is an Ebo word, corrupted from £ra-th? a which 
signifies the itch. 1897 Mary Kixcstey IW. Africa 438 
‘Lhe kraw-kraw is a frightfully prevalent disease. 

|| Krameria (ktamieria). [Mod.L.; named 
by Linuzcus after J. G. H. Kramer, an Austrian 
botanist.] a. of. An anomalous genus of 
Polygatacez (allied to Leguminose,, comprising 
branched spreading undershrubs, nativesof America, 
having strongly astringent ptopeities. b. Ved. 
The root of A. ¢riandra (ratany-root), or a drug 
prepared from this, 

1855in Mayne E£xfos. Lex. 1863-76 Curutne Dis. Rectum 
(ed. 4) 115 Vegetable astringents, such as simaruba and 
krameria, 1866 Treas. Bot, 651/2 Vhe infusion of the roots 
of the A’vameria is blood-red, on which account advantage 
is taken of it to adulterate port wine. 1870 L. P. MereDITH 
Yeeth 214 Vincture of krameria. 

Krameric (krame'rik), a. Chem. Also cra- 
meric. [f. prec. + -1C.] In Avameric acid, a 
doubtful crystalline substance supposed to have 
been discovered in the root of Avameria triaudra. 

1838 1. THomson Chem. Org. Bodics 834 The crameric 
acid discovered hy Peschier, 1852 Morrit 7anning 4 
Currying (1853 83 [Decoction of rhatany] is composed of 
tannin, woody fihre, gum, starch, saccharine matter and 
krameric acid. 

Kranage, Krane, obs. ff. CRANAGE, CRANE. 

1390 Earl Derby's Exp. \Camden) 19 Cum rollagio, 
kranagio, et conductione unius boot. 

Krang, variant of KRENG. 

| Krantz, kranz (krents). S. Africa. [a. 
S. Atncan Du., =Dnu. 4rans, in Kilian Arauts, 
coronet, chaplet ; cf. Ger. 4xavz coronet, garland, 
circle, ring, encircling horizon of mountains, 
cornice.} A wall of rock encircling a tnountain 
or summit; hence, more widely, any precipitous 
or overhanging wall of rocks bordering high 
ground or hemming in a valley. 

1834 Princte A/*. 54. 43 Our Lothian friends with their 
good Motherdwell Beside yon Kranz. 1849 Narier Z£xcurs. 
S. Afr I]. 183 ‘The river’, says Farley,..‘runs under yon 
krantz’ [wote, Wooded cragg, or cliff], 1880 S. Africa 
(ed. 3) 132 The forests are generally situated in kloofs and 


fraus, To enclose in 


KRANTZITE. 


mountain sides, and in steep krantzes. 
4 Karroo Farmer 4 Mar. 6 Tbe krantz that overhangs the 
Maraisburg road..is in a very dangerous state, and yester- 
day a large stone ., fell into the road. 

Krantzite (kre ntsoit). J/i, [Named after 
Dr. Krantz: see -1rE.] <A fossil resin allied to 
amber, occurring near Nienburg in Hanover. 

1868 Dana Aix. (ed. 5) 741. 

+ Krany, obs. form of Cranny v. 

c1425 Lypa. Assewbly of Gods 536 A drowthe.. That causyd 
hit [the earth] to cbyne & krany more & lesse. 

+ Kravers, var. cravas, craves, obs. f. CREVICE. 

c1425 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 534 In a krauers forthe he 
gan hym dresse. 

Kreas, obs. var. kreese, CREESE. Kreasote, 
obs. f. CREOSOTE. Kreat: see Creacut. Krea- 
tic, Kreatine, etc., var. CREATIC, CREATINE, etc. 


|| Kredemnon. Gr. Antig. [Gr. «pndepvor.] 
Part of a woman’s head-dress; a sort of vcil of 
which the ends hung down on each side. 

1850 Leitcn tr. C. O. Jdiidler’s Anc., Art (ed. 2) 538 Ino- 
Leucothea has the kredemnon (her regular distinguishing 
sign..) wound three times round her body. 

Kredill, obs. form of CraDLe. 


+Kreeker, kreker. Ols. Also kreekar. 
[Origin obscure: perh,, as stated in quots., for 
craker, f, CRAKE, Crack v., to boast.] (See quots.) 

@1548 Hare Chron., Flen. VILF 1196, Sir Ihon Walop .. 
had..a M. proper men and hardy..whiche lived alonely on 
their aventure, wherfore of some they were called adven- 
turers, of some they were called kreekars. /d/e. 127 ‘The 
Frenchmen knewe well their hardines, but yet thei called 
theim Crakers, whiche by missoundyng, was commonly called 
Krekers. /did. 145 All the men of warre..wer called home, 
and the shippes brought into the havens, and many a krcker 
wist not how to lyve. 1674 Brount Glossogr. (ed. 4), 
Crakers were a certain choice number of daring English 
Souldiers, we had in France in the time of H. 8. by some 
called Kreekers. 

Kreese, var. CREESE, Malay dagger. 

Kreil, krele, obs. forms of Crret. 

Zreittonite (kroiténsit). Ax. [Named, 
1848, f. Gr. xpeirrwy stronger, superior, as being 
of higher specific gravity than other spinels: see 
-1TE.] A varicty of gahnite or zine spinel, from 
Bodenmais in DBavaria, containing a considcrable 


amount of iron. 

1850 Dana .J/in. (ed. 3) 371 Kvretttonite, a black spinel. 
1893 Cuarman Llowpife Pract. 211 Kreittonite [is] a 
ferruzinous Variely. 

Kreke, obs. f. CrEAK. Kreme, obs. f. CREAM; 
yar. Crim v. (és. Kremele: see CRUMBLE v. 


Kremersite (kresmorszit). dA/éz. [Namcd, 
1853, after Dr. Kremers, who first described it: 
see -ITE.] Cliloride of iron, potassium, and am- 
monium, occurring as a sublimation product in the 


fumaroles of Vesuvius. 

1854 Dana Adin. (ed. 4)90 Kremersite. 1833 Lucycl. Brit. 
XVI. 384 Avemersite..Cubic. In octahedra. 

Kremlin (kre‘mlin). Also 7 cremelina, 8 
kremelin, 9 kremle, [a. F. £remiin, f. Russ. 
kpem.11, 4rem/ citadel, of Tartar origin.] The 
citadel or fortified enclosure within a Russian town 
or city; esp. that of Moscow, which contains the 
imperial palace and various public buildings. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 57 The Great 
Duke’s Palace, called Cremelena, and which ts of greater 
extent than many other ordinary Cities. 1698 A. Branp 
Emb. Muscovy to China 5 The Castle, called Cremelina, 
where the Czars of Muscovy keep their ordinary Residence. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 9x It stands in the Kremelin, 
one of the interior circles of the city. 1833 R. PinkerTon 
Russia 227 The inhabitants of Moscow being assembled in 
the Kremlin. 1839 E. D. CLarke Trav. Russia 38/1 The 
Kremle is derived from the Tartar word &rim, or 2rem, 
which signifies a fortress. 1888 Century Mag. May 10 uole, 
A Kremlin, or to use the Russian form of the word, a 
‘Kremle', is merely a walled inclosure witt: towers at the 
corners, situated in a commanding position near the center 
ofa city. 

Kreng (kren). Also krang, Crane. [a. Du, 
kreng, MDu. crenge carrion, carcass ; of uncertain 
origin. (See Franck.)] The carcass of a whale 
from which the blubber has been removed. 

[1821 : see Cranc.] 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. vi. 
88 Some of the krang of a whale had been seen in the 
morning. 1850 W. B. Crarke Wreck of Favorite 39 After 
the. .blubber, whalebone, and jaw-bones are removed,..the 
remaining part, called ‘the kreng’, is left to become the 
food of sharks and birds. 1851 Zoodogis¢ 1X. 302 An ivory 
gull. stooping down to a piece of ‘krang’. 

Hence Kre‘nger, ?one who strips the blubber 
from a dead whale; Kre*nging-hook, an instrti- 
ment for doing this, . ; 

1886 Ge. Words 83 The krenging hook is used in_pre- 

aring the kreng for the oil copper. /déd., xote, Tbe Closh 
is a pronged instrument, also used by the Krengers. 

Krennerite (kre‘narait). Af. [Named, 1877, 
after Dr. J. A. Krenner, who first described it: see 
-1t£1,] A telluride of gold and silver, found in 
prismatic crystals. 

1878 Amer. Frail. Sc. Ser. 11. XVIII. 482 Vom Rath.. 
proposes the name Krennerite after the discoverer. 


Kreope(n, early form of CREEP. 
Kreophagism, -ist, Kreosote: see Creo-. 


1892 Alidl, News | 
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Krepe, Kreppet, obs. inf. and pa. t. of CREEPv. 
Kresol, Kresoline, etc., var. CRESOL, etc. 
Kressibulle, Kreste, obs. ff. CRucIBLE, CREST. 
Kreton, variant of Criton Obs. 

|| Kreutzer (kroi‘tsar). Also (6 crocherd(e), 
7 creitzer, 8 creutzer, crutzer, 9 kreuzer. [Ger. 
hreuzer, £. Rreuz cross; the coin having been 
originally stamped with a cross.] A small coin 
(originally silver, afterwards copper) formerly 
current in parts of Germany and in Austria. 

The value has varied, the most recent being the Bavarian 
kreutzer = about 4 of a penny, and the Austrian = about 3d. 

1547 Boorpre /utrod. Knowl. xiii. (1870) 157 They [the 
Dutch] haue crocherdes; iii crocherds is les worth than a 
styuer, 1617 Moryson //iz.1. 67, I paid for my supper 
twenty creitzers. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3914.5 Wortb..16 
Creutzers, which is about 8 Pence English. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) 1, 121 This castle was built ..in times 
when artificers worked fora crstzeraday. 1822 W. Irvine in 
Life & Lett. (1864) II. 103 ‘Vhe gentlemen. .pay each a piece 
of six kreutzers. 1874 Ruskin Fors Clav. 1V.69 By this time 
I shouldn't have had a bit of skin left as big as a kreutzer. 

Krevise, -ys, obs. forms of CRAYFISH. 

Krewelle, obs. form of CRUEL. 

+ Kreyscloth. Oés. A kind of linen fabric. 

1507 Fatton Church-w. cc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 129 Kreys- 
cloth and holland bought for bordclothes and surplices. 

Kricket,t, obs. forms of CRICKET. 

| Kriegspiel (kr7-g,sp/l). [Ger., =war-game.] 
A game in which blocks representing parts of 
armies, guns, etc., are moved about on maps: see 
quot. 1811. Introduced into the English army 
after the Franco-German War of 1870. 

[1811 QO. Nev. May 403 In Switzerland a game has lately 
been made of war (Das Kriegsfied), which is played with 
figures upon a map, and recommended as_ exceedingly 
instructive to military students, because tbe principles upon 
which it is constructed are applicable to real operations in 
the field.] 1878 Besant & Rice By Celta’s Arbour xxxiii. 
(1887) 248 ‘They tell me that the officer of to-day is scientific 
and plays Kriegspiel. 1887 A thenxiit 12 Mar. 344/3 As in 
a game of ‘kriegspiel', the onlooker will often find ‘himself 
wondering what on earth was tbe object of this or that move. 

Krieker (kri-ke1). US. [ad. Ger. krrecher 
creepcr.] A name in N. Jersey and Rhode Island 
of the Pectoral Sandpiper, 7ringa fectoralis. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Kries, variant of CREESE. 

Krik, krike, obs. forms of Creek 56.1 

+Krime. Obs. rare. [Pad. Gr. xpopds frost.] 
(See quot.) 

1s99 T. Mfovret] S7lkzvormes 56 While Scythian krime 
doth fleete [yzarg. ‘ Boreas, the north-west wind '], 

Krioboly (kroijg*boli). Gr. Antig. [f. late Gr. 
KproBdAuov, in 4th c, L. créoboliam, f. KptoBor-os 
ram-slaying.] A sacrifice in which many rams 
were slaughtered ; a bath in the blood of rams. 

[1850 Leircn tr. C.O, Altidler's Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 422 A 
kriobolion of the Phrygian worship.] 1879 Farrar St. Pand 
(1884) I. xviii. 187 note. 1882 — Early Chr. 3 note, The 
taurobolies and kriobolies (baths in the blood of bulls and 
rams) mark the extreme sensuality of superstition, 


Krippin, variant of Crepine Oés. 
Kris, kriss, krist, var. CREESE, Malay dagger. 
5 3 Aes 8 es 

Krishnaism (kri-{na,iz’m). [f. Avzshza, name 
of a great deity or deified hcro of later Hinduism, 
worshipped as an incarnation of Vishnu.] The 
worship of or belief in Krishna, So Kri‘shnaist, 
Kri'shnaite,a worshipper of Krislina; also a//77d, 

1885 C. J. Stone Chr. bef. Christ 180 The system of 
philosophy, afterwards adopted in both Krishnaism and 
Buddhism. 1892 Westcott Gosfel of Life 156 Krishnaism 
has been the strength of Hinduism. 1889 J. M. Ropertson 
Christ & Krishna x. 47 ‘The other Krishnaist festivals. 
Ibid. xi. 51 The modern discussion of Krishnaite origins. — 

Krisu-vigite. J/iz, [Named, 1842, from Kri- 
suvig in Iceland, where found; see -1rE1.] A 
synonym of BROcHANTITE. 

1844 Dana Asin, (ed. 2) 617 Avisuvigite is an emerald 
green salt of copper, from Krisuvig. 

Kritarechy (krittaski). zonce-wd. [f. Gr. xpitns 
judge + -apxia rule, after monarchy, etc.] The rule, 
or period of rule, of the Judges in ancient Israel. 

1834 Soutuey Doctor (1838) V. Interch. xvii. 337 The 
Lays of Sainson, Jephthah, Gideon, and other beroes of the 


Kritarchy. 

|| Krobylos (krp’bilys). Gr. Antig. fa. Gr. 
xpwBtdos.] A roll or knot of hair on the crown 
of the head. 

18s0 Leitcu tr. C. O. Afiiller's Anc. Art (ed. 2) 473 The 


hair is..knotted together into a krobylos in the undraped 
statues of Venus produced by later art. 

Kroci-, krokydolite, 1/:7., var, CROCIDOLITE. 

1837 Prituis Afin, 151 Krokydolite. 

Krocket (krp'ket). Sc. A name in Aberdeen- 
shire of the Oyster-catcher (//ematopus ostrilegus), 
(Swainson Prov. Names Birds, 1883.) 

Kreehnkite (kro‘nkoit). Ain. [Named, 1876, 
after B. Kroehnke: see -1rE!.] A hydrous sulphate 
of copper and sodium, found in blue crystalline 
masses in Chili. 

+ Kroket. zare-}. [var.Crocker},] ? A hook. 


1426 Lypo. De Guil. Pilgr. (E.E.T.S.) 461 A large dyssh 
..In hyrhand..she held; And in byr ffyffthe handakroket. | 


KRYPTON. 


|| Krone (kro:né). [Ger. rone (pl. hronen), 
Da. krone (pl. &roner), Sw. krona (pl. kronor) 
crown: cf. Crown sé. 8. 

1. Asilver coin of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
of the value of 1s. 13a, containing 100 Gre. 

1875 Jevoxs Afouey viii. 72 Some merchants [of Sweden] 
are said already to keep their accounts in kroner and Gre. 
1884 Pall Mail G. 26 Sept. 5/1 For the past business year 
the Norwegian National Bank shows accounts which leave 
a balance of 2,232,919 kroner (say £ 125,000), 

2. The 10 mark gold piece of the modern German 
Lmpire. 

1898 Whitaker's Almanac 695 (Earlter edd. ‘ crown’). 

3. A silver coin of the new monetary system of 
Austria, = 100 hellcr, or 10d, sterling. 

[1895: see Hetter.] 1898 Whitaker's Almanac €95 
[Eartier edd. * crown’). 

|| Kronia (krpnia). Gr Axntig. ([Gr. Kpona, 
neuter pl. of Kpévos of or pertaining to Kronos or 
Saturn.] An ancient Greek festival in honour of 
Kronos, resembling in its features the Roman 
Saturnalia. It was held at Athens in the month 
IIecatombzeon (corresponding to parts of July and 
August). 

Kronk, yar. Cronk, cry of wild goose. 

Kronykele, obs. form of CHRONICLE. 

Kroo, Krou, Kru (kr#). [W. African.] a¢trro. 
or as adj, Of or pertaining to a negro race so named 
on the coast of Liberia, very skilful as seamen. 

1835 Matrvat Pirate vil, These were Kroumen, a race of 
blacks..who Inhabit the coast near Cape Palmas, and are 
often employed by our men-of-war. 1883 Dazdy News 
12 July 3/1 The Englishmen,..assisted hy Krooboys, sallied 
out and put their assailants to flight. 1894 AMAxoa SmiTH 
Autobiog. xxv. 198 The kroomen.. let a great wave break 
over us. 1897 Mary Kinastey IV. Africa App.i.646 The 
Kruboys, as the natives of the Grain Coast are called, irre- 
spective of the age of the individual, by the white men. /d/d. 
649 They speak their version of our own—Kru-English, or 
‘trade English’, as it is called. 

b. (See quot.) 

1884 H. H. Jonnstou River Congo i. 26 There is a subtle 
distinction between Kru-boy and Kru-man, or, to use its 
Portuguese forin, Krumano... he Kru-man is an artificial 
name given to the indigenous slaves of the country..men, for 
instance, of the lower Congo tribes, that are sold by their 
chiefs to European merchants. 

Kross, obs. form of Kross, 

+ Krotte, ? variant of Cror Ods. 

1466 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. 11. 294, I sende yow. .iij 
tracle pottes..I mystruste moost the potte that hathe a 
krotte abovyn in the toppe, lesse that he hathe ben ondoone. 

Kroude, Kroun, obs. ff. Crown sé.1, Crown. 

Krout: see Sour-crour. 

Krugite (kri-gait’. Av’. [Named, 1881, after 
D. Krug von Nidda: see -1TE1.] A sulphide of 
potassium, calcium, and magnesium, akin to Poly- 
halite. (A. H. Chester Vames of Alinerals, 1896). 


| Krummhorn (krusmhgm). A/us. [Ger., f. 
hrumm crooked, curved + #orx Horn.] a. An obso- 
lete wind-instrument of a curved form. b. An organ 
reed-stop of 8 ft. pitch, resembling theclarinet intone; 
called also Cromorne, and corruptly Cremona 2. 

1694-6, 1880 [see CromorNe]. 1864 WessTER, Avusn- 
horn, Kriumhorn, an instiument of music of the cornet 
kind, formerly in use. 

Kryme, variant of Crim v. Ods., to crumble. 

Kryo- (kraijo), another spelling of Cryo- com- 
bining form of Gr. «pvos frost, in various scientific 
terms: see CRYOGEN, CRYOHYDRATE, CRrYOLITE, 
etc. Also Kryo‘konite [Gr. «éms dust], a name 
for meteoric dust found in the Arctic regions; 
Kryo'meter [Gr. »é7poy measure], a thermometer 
for measuring very low temperatures ; Kryoscopy 
[Gr. -oxonia observation] (sce quot.) ; hence Kryo- 
sco'pic a., of or relating to kryoscopy. 

1889 G. J. Wricur /ce Age NV. Amer. g Nordenskidld 
attributed the initial melting of ice-surface to accumulations 
of meteoric dust which he named *kryokonite. 1891 S¢az- 
dard 9 Feb., The mysterious ‘kryokonite’ of the vast 
icefields of Greenland is now believed to be ..simply dust 
blown from America or Europe. 1877 Raymonp SZaéis¢. 
Mines & Mining 427 *Kryolite from spathic iron, 1882 
Brannr tr. Thausung’s Alalt & Beer 38 Alcohol and sul. 
phuret of carbon are used as thermometrical substances for 
measuring very low temperatures. .. Thermometers for such 
low temperatures are called *Kryometers [cold meters]. 1901 
Brit. Med. Frni. 5 Jan., The clinical value of *kryoscopy, 
that is estimation of the osmotic tendency of fluids by means 
of freezing. /6/d., In renal disease there is a lowering of 
the *kryoscopic index of the urine. 

Krypto-, variant of CryPTo-. 


Krypton (kriptgn). Chem. [f. Gr, xpumrdy, 
neuter of «pumrdés hidden, concealed.] The name 
given to a rare gas discovered by Ramsay, and 


announced as a new ‘element’, in 1898. 

1898 Hests. Gaz. 7 June 4/2 M. Berthelot read a letter 
froin Professor Ramsay, ..giving the first announcement of 
anotherdiscovery... This new gas he proposes to call krypton. 
1898 Sir W. Crooxes Addr. Brit. Assoc. 19 During the 
course of the present year he [Prof. Ramsay] has announced 
the existence of no fewer than three new gases—krypton, 
neon, and metargon. 1899 //azed/'s Ann. 83 Krypton forms 
a fifth constituent of the atmosphere, but is present in very 
minute quantities. 1899 L. Dossin Ladenburg's Develop. 
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Chem. xvi. 347 In the case of crypton, the ratioof the specific | kukkri, koukri. [Ilindi 4v477.] A curved knife, 


heats has been ascertained to be 1-66, so that this gas is 
also a inonatomic element. 

Kgar, obs. form of Czar. 

|Kshatriya, Kshatri (kfa‘trijya, -tr7). £. 
Ind. Also 8 Chittery, 8-9 Cshatriya. [Skr. 
Ashalriya a member of the military or rciguing 
order (which in latcr times constituted the second 
caste), f. Ashatra rule, authority.] A member of 
the military caste, the second of the four great 
castes or classcs among the Ifindus (cf. Kuatni). 

1782 G. Forster Journ, Beugad (1798) 1. 51 uote, Vhe 
Chittery occasionally takes hiniself to traffic, and the 
Sooder has become the inheritor of principalities. 1794 
Sir W. Jones Just. of Menu i. § 31 Wks. 1799 MII. 69 He 
{Brahma] caused the Brahmen, the eet the Vaisya, 
and the Stidra..to proceed from his mouth, his arm, his 
thigh, and his foot. 1834 Caunter Orient, Ann.ix. 120 She 
was the daughter of a wealthy Cshatrya, in the neizhbour- 
hood of Delhi. 1849 Kh. B. Masrwick Dry Leaves 7 Here 
Indra, Rudra, Brimha, and Vishnd are said to have re-pro- 
duced the warrior caste or Kshatris, who hud been extirpated 
by Parsuraim on account of their impiety. 

Ku, Kuafe, obs. ff. Cow 54.1, Cue sé.2, Coir. 

Kua:nthropy, bad form of KyNanturopy. 

1865 Barinc-GouLp Werewolves vil. 97 The president 
went on to say that Lycanthropy and Kuanthropy were 
mere hallucinations. 1866 A thenzusm 24 Mar. 393/2|RKeview 
of prec.] ‘I'raditions of kuanthropy, and boanthropy.. 

Kub, obs. form of Cus sé.7, sheep-pen, crib, 

[Kuchiez kote, erroneous reading of kvanez 
Rote = seivant’s cottage. 

13.. E. £. Addit. P. B. 801 Comez to your kuchiez-kote..; 
I schal fette yow a fatte your fette for to wasche.) 

Kuchyn, Kuckold, Kuckstole, obs. fi. 
Cusnion, CUCKOLD, CUCKSTOOL. 

Kud, kudde, pa. t. and pple. of Kitts. 

| Kudos (kui-dps. Unversity slang and colloy. 
(a. Gr. 4050s praise, renown.] Glory, fame, renown. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. II. 391 He obtained £acdos immense. 
1841 Diskaeti 23 Feb. in Corr, w. Sister (1886) 171, 1 ain 
spoken of with great Audos in ‘Cecil’. 1859 Darwin in 
Life & Lett, (1887) 11. 168 Lyell has read about half of the 
volume in clean sheets, and gives ine very great kudos. 1889 
Boy’s Own Paper 17 Aug. 729/1 Our champion was held to 
have lost no £udos in the encounter. 

llence Kurdize v., Kurdos v. \nonce-w.ls.\, to 
praise, laud, glorify. 

1799 Soutiiry Eng. Fel., etc., Poet. Wks. III 57 Lauded 
in pious Latin to the skies; Kudos‘d egregiousty in heathen 
Greek. 1873 M. Cot.tins Squire Sihester | xix. 234 He 
kudized Louisa, who blushed when he compared her to Pen- 
thesilea. 

Kue, obs. f. Cur. Kuead, Kuel, var. Quep’E 
Obs., QuetL v. Kuen, Kuff, obs. ff. Qveen, 
Curr. Kufic, var. CvFic. 

Kuik, Kuith, Kuipe, Kuitle, obs. forms of 
Cook, Kirn, Kirvue, CuitT.e v. 

| Kukang (kakay). [Malay sokang.] The 
slow-paced lemur or loris (Séenops yavantcus or 
Nycticebus tardigradus) found in the Kast Indies 
from Hindustan to Java and China. 

1861 Woop Nat. Hist. 1. 107 The Slow-paced Loris, or 
Kukang, is very similar in its habits to [the Slender Loris). 
1883 Cassell's Nat. Hist, 1.245 Naturalists term him the Slow 
Lorts or Kukang. 

Kuke, Kukkowe. obs. ff. Cook, Cuckoo. 

Kukeri, variant of Kuki, 

Ku-Klux (ki#klvks). More fully Ku-Klux- 
Klan. [A fantastic name said to be made out of 
Gr. «vmdos circle + CLay.] 

1. A widespread secret society, which arose in 
the Southern States of North America after the 
civil war of 1861-65, beginning with the effort 
to overawe the negro population by whipping and 
arson, and developing a system of political outrage 
and murder; it was finally put down by the U.S. 
military forces. Also aférré, 

1871 Jdlustr. Lond, News 15 Apr. 359/1 The House of 
Representatives has passed a bill inaking Ku-Klux crimes 
in the south punishable in the Federal Courts. /6/d. 29 Apr. 
414/3 The Ku-Klux Bill has passed both Houses at Wash- 
ington with considerable modifications. 1872 WHiTTIER 
Presid. Elect, Pr. Wks. 1889 111. 164 Let us not despair of 
seeing even the Ku- Klux tamed into decency. 1880 E. Kirke 
Garfield 54 That the horrors of the Ku-klux and the White- 
Lives should not run riot atthe poles. 1884 Century Jag. 
July 398/1 No chapter in American history is more strange 
than the one which bears for its title: ‘Ku Klux Klan’. 

2. A member of the Ku-Klux. 

1884 Century Mag. XXVII!. 402 The ‘ proceedure’ was 
to place the would be Ku Klux in an empty barrel .. and to 
send him whirling down the hill. : 

Hence Ku'klux v., to outrage or maltreat in 
accordance with the methods of the Ku-Klux- 
Alan. 
the Ku-Klux; outrage or murder. 

1879 Philadelphia Ingnirer 28 Nov. 1/5 Ten men .. were 
to-day taken .. on a charge of kukluxing a man named 
McAlpine, his son and daughter. 1881 Philadelphia Rec. 
No. 3452.1 A word. .suggestive of kukluxism, 1884 4 wertcan 
VIII. 72 Not only a Confederate but was sent to the Albany 

Penitentiary for Ku-Kluxism. 

Kukow, obs. form of Cuckoo, 

|| Kukri ‘kukr’). Also 9 khookheri.kookaree, 
-eree, -i(e, -y, kookree, -i(e, kukrie, kukeri, 


Kwkluxism, the system or methods of © 


broader at the point than at the handle, and usually 
having the kcen edge on the concave side, used by 
the Gorkhas of India. 

1811 Kirkeatrick .Vefaud v. 118 The dagger, or knife, 
worn by every Nepaulian, and called Khvuokheri, 1832 
Muspy /en & lencil Sk. 1. 197 Arming himself with a 
kookaree or inountain dagger. 1859 Lanc Wand. Indi: 
312 By the side of him knelt the little Goorkha, armed with 
the kookeree. 1884 A. Forsts in Pall Mall G. 19 Mar.1 2 
The Ghoorka kukrie, the American bowie knife, or any other 
kindred instrument. 1897 Lo. Rowerts 41 Vrs, /adia \xvii. 
1898 538 The Maharaja gave ine a gold-mmounted kooknri. 
Kukstole, Kukwald, -wold.e, obs. forms of 

CUCKSTOOL, CUCKOLD. 

Kulan, var. form of Kouuay. 

Kull, obs. form of Cutt v.27, Kitt v. Kulne, 
Kulter, Kum, obs. ff. Kits, CouLTer, Cone, 

Kumbecephalic, kumbo-kephalic, bad 
forms of Cy MBOCEPIALIC. 

1863 1). Witson Preh. Anu. 1. 236, | suggested the term 
humbecephatic, or boat-shaped,. .for this furm of skull, 1866 
Laine /'reAist. Rem. Caithn. 64 The kumbo-kephalic, which 
so many of the best authorities helieve to be the printitive 
British type. 

Kumeling, obs. form of ComeLinc. 

{| Ku‘mera, -ara. .V. Zea/. [Maori namc J 
The sweet potato, /fomwa edulis. 

1773 S. Parkinson Jrul. S. Seas in Trans. .V. Zeal. Inst. 
X. ix, 124 (Morris) Several canoes came alongside .. of 
whom we got some fish, kumerasy or sweet potatoes, and 
several other things. 1884 Iirackes Lays of JMaert 13 
Some more dainty toothsome dish Than the kumera and fish. 
1900 Mlackw. Mag. Feb. 231 A great p:e-dish full of kumaras. 

Kumis, -iss, -y8, variants ol KovMiss, 

Kum-kat, Kumlee, var. Cusguat, CumBLy. 

| Kammel kii-mél). [G. £amel, repr. M11G. 
Aumel, OG. kumil, var, kumin Cumin.) A 
liqueur, flavourcd with cumin, manufactured in 
North Germany. 

1882 Lncycd Brit, XLV. 687, 1 In the preparation of 4 d/asch 
—which is arich Awonmel, 1897 /'adl Mall G. 14 May 3/2 
Coffee, dry..kummel and good cigars. 

Kummer, Kummerbund: sce Cum-. 

Kummul, Kumquat, var. Cumaiy, Cum@vuar. 

Kumraid, obs. Sc. pa.t. of CumBenr 7. 

Kumshaw, variant of Cumsuaw, 

Kun: seeCan v., Conv.l Kund-: sce Kinp-. 

Kundah: sce Coonpa. 

Kundit, -ute, obs. forms of Conpuit sé. 

Kune, obs. Sc. form of Cun v. 

Kunfort, Kunger, obs. ff. Comroxr, Concer, 

|| Kunkur (konkds). £./ud. Forms: § kon- 
ker, concha, 9 conca, concher, conker, kankur, 
-ar, kunkar, -er, -ur. [Elindi devhar=Prakrit 
kakkaram, Skr. karkaram.] A coarsc kind of 
limestone found in many parts of India, in large 
tabular strata, or interspersed throughout the sur- 
facc soil, in nudulcs of various sizes; it is burned 
to lime, and also used for constructing roads, 
binding to a compact, hard, and cven surface. 

1793 WW. Hovais 7 raz. /nitia 110 The river Jumna, the 
sides of which consist of what in India is called concha. 
1810 Wititauson Vade J. 11. 13 A weaker kind of 
lime is obtained by burning a substance called kunkur. 
1834 Mrowin uglier in Wales 1. 195 A round mass of 
‘concher *.. which he rolled before him. 1859 Kk. F. Burtox 
Centr. Afr.in Jrul. Geog. Soc. XX1X. 102 Small calcaicous 
nodules of weatherworn ‘kunker’. 1879 Mepuicotr & 
Bianrorp Geol. India 1. 397 In places the kankar forms 
compact beds of earthy limestone. 

attrib, 184. Mrs. SHErwoop Lady of Mauor M11. xxi. 239 
‘Vhe site of his habitation was on a conca rock. 18.. — in 
Life xxiii. 381 Our long, long voyage terminated under 
a high conker bank. 1895 Mrs. Crokur Vellage Tales (1896) 
169 There he sat, on tle kunker heap. 

Kunne(n, obs. inf. of Cay v.}, Con v1 

Kunning.e, kunyng, obs. ff. Cunnine. 

Kunscence, -sence, Kunsent, Kunten- 
aunce, Kunteyne, obs. ff. Conscience, Con- 
SENT, COUNTENANCE, CONTAIN. 

+ Kuny, obs. form of Coin sd. Cf. Cunye. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 282/1 Kuny, or conye of mone. 

Kunynyjare, variant of Conycer Obs. 

|| Kupfernickel (ku'pferni:k’'l). J3f7n. [Ger., 
{. kAupfer COPPER + wickel NICKEL.] = NICCOLITE. 
(Cf. copper-nickel s,v. CopPER s6.1 12.) 

1796 Kirwan £lem. Alin. (ed. 2) 11. 271- Found with 
Native Bismuth, Kupfernickel and Cobaltic efflorescences. 
1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 42: Nickel exists in an ore 
called kupfer-nickel, combined chiefly with sulphur. 1879 
Cassels Techn. Educ. \V. 226/2 Kupfernickel, which is a 
compound of this metal [nickel] with arsenic. 

Kupfferite (ku pférait). AZ. [Named, 1862, 
after Prof. A. T. Kupffer: see -1rE1.] An emerald- 
green form of magnesium silicate coloured by 
chromium, 

1868 Dana AZin. (ed. 5) 231 The original kupfierite, from 
a graphite mine in the Tunkinsk Mts., is a chromiferous 
amphibole. 


|| Kuphar (kufar). Alsokufa; properly kuffah. 
ad. Arab. 525 guffah, circular basket or pannier, 
circular wicker boat.] A circular coracle of wicker- 


KUSIMANSE. 


work covcred with skins, used on the Euphrates. 
See Herodotus I. § 194. 

1800 J. RensetLe Geogr. of lerodotus 264 These {boats] 
were of a circular form, and composed of willows covered 
with skins... The same kind of entbarkation is now in use 
in the lower parts of the same river, under the name of kufa, 
that is, a round vessel. 1827 Tenxvson /'ocins by Tuo 
Brothers €5 Where down Euphrates, swift and strong, The 
shteld-like kuphars bound along. 

Kuple, obs. form of Coure v, 

Kurbasch, -bash, variants of Kourspasu. 

+ Kurch e, -ie, obs. ff. Kencu, KERCHIEF. 

1609 SKENF Keg. Maj.155(/ reat. Crimes w.c. 39 Women 
suld uot come 10 the kirk..with her face covered,..vnder 
the paine of escheit of the kurche. @1700 Cok Latrd u. 
in Namsay's Wks. (1877) U1. 222 Kurehis and kirtles Are 
fitter for thee. a272q in Ramsay /va-t. A/isc. 1733) 11. 
170 Herkurchy was of holland clear, 1828 Bueuan Ladlads 
(1875) I.157 (hE. 1. Do She's taen the kureliie frac her head. 

ure, obs. f. Cure v1, to take care. 

Kure, var. Curr v.? Obs., to cover. 

Kurgan (kurga'n). (Kuss, Kyprur, Avrgarn 
barrow, tuinulus; of Tartar origin.] A prehistoric 
sepulchral tumulus or barrow in Russia and 
Tartary. 

1889 J. Anincromay £. Caucasus 218, | remarked two 
ie basins. .. They had been found in a kurgan. 1890 

duxtey in 19¢4 Cent. 769 These Tschudish kurgans abound 
in copper aud gold articles .. but contain neither bronze 
nor iron. “ 

Kuriologic, -al, variant of CunioLocic, -aL. 

1826 Edin. Nev. XLV. 101 The method of Egyptian writing 
called .. the Hicroglyplhic,—of which one surt iy Auriologic 
(or expressive of objects in a proper, not ligurative or meti- 
phorical, manner). 1862 I]. Svencer Firs Princ. 1875) 349 
the picture-writing of the Meaicans .. had Leen paitially 
differentiated into the kuriological or imitative, and the 
tropical or symbolic. 

Kurisee, ?corrupt form of CUIRASSIER. 

1649 Crounette Leff. 19 Dec. in Cardyle, The horse. .took 
Three-lundred-and-fifty prisoners — amongst whum .. the 
renegado Wogan, with twenty-four of Ormond’s kurisees. 

Kurl, Kurlu, obs. forms of Curt, CURLEW. 

Kurne, Kurnel, etc., obs. ff. Kenn vl, KERNEL 
sd.1, etc. Kurnock, obs. f. Cuknock, a measure. 

|| Kuroshiwo (kro,f7wo). [Japancse, f. kero 
black + shrwo tidc.] “Phe Black Current or Gulf 
Stream of Japan, 

1885 Sik J. Murway in Ancycl. Brit. XVI. 118/2 The 
Kure-diwo or Japan current—wholly a warm oceanic river 
during the S. E. monsoon similar to the Gulf Stream of the 
Adantic. 

| Kurrajong. dystra/. Alsocurra-,curre-, 
curri-,-gong. <A native Australian name for any 
plant or tree having a tough bark yiclding a fibre ; 
hence applicd with qualifications to vanious trees, 
some called also Cordage-trees. 

Black K., Sterculia diversifolia, and S. guadrifida, 
Brown K., Commersonta echinata, and brachychiton 

regorit; Green K., //ibiseus hetcrophyllus; Tasmanian 
XK. Plagianthus sidotdes, 

1823 Uxiackt Oxley's Exp. Morris), Vhenets. .aremade.. 
fromthe bark of the kurrajong (//idiseus heterophydlus). 1847 
L. Lescuttarpt Overland fap. (1.91 ibid.) Diiltis neatly 
worked ofkoorajong bark. 1888Cassedl's Fieturesque Austra: 
(asia (NT, 138 (ibid) Quaint currajongs. .very like in form to 
the stiff wooden trees we have all played with in childish day». 
1890 Lytu Gelden South ix. 78 Forests of native apple, 
eucalypti, she caks, kurragong, cedar, and waitle trees. 

Kurre, obs. form of Cur. 

|Kursaal (kary2al. (G., f. kur, car, Cure 
sb.1 + saal hall, room.) <A public building at 
a German health resort, provided for the use and 
entertainment of visitors; hence, sometimes, a 
similar building at an English watering-place. 

1849 ‘THackrray Pendennis \vi, ‘The resolute old gentle- 
man .. made his appearance in the halls of the Kursaal. 
/bid., The Kursaal Land at the bath. 1899 J esti. Gaz. 
14 Sept. 10'2 he Margate and Southend Kursaals, Limited. 

Kurs(e, Kurt, obs. ff. Curse, Court s/t 

| Kurung (kurun), kurunj (kuru'ndz.. £. 
Ind, (Hindi dorung, Marhati suruny :—Skr. 
kurwuya.| A tree, Pongamia glabra, N.O. Legu- 
mitnose, Widely diffused from India to China and 
N. Australia; its seeds yield Avruzg oi/, much 
used in India for illuminating purposes. 

1866 7rcas. Bot. 919/1 in India, an oil, called Kurunj, or 
Poonga oil, is expressed from the seeds. 1883-4 Ved. Annual 
48/1 Kurung Oil is obtained from the seeds of a leguminous 
tree common in most parts of India. ‘ P 

| Kurveyor (kpivé'ar). S. Africa. [Anglicized 
spelling of Du. karweter, f karwet job:—MDu. 
corweie, ad. F. corvce, CoRVEE] A travelling 
trader in S. Africa. 

1885 W. Greswett. in Jac. Mag. Feb. 285/2 The kur- 
veyor or carrier who drags the trade of the country about 
in his ponderous ox wagzgon with spans of 16 or 20 oxen. 
1896 Biackw. Wag. 645 lt was a very paying thing for the 
individual ‘transport-rider’ or ‘ Kurveyor’ to convey goods 
to and from Kimberley. 

Kus, Kushen, obs. forms of Kiss, CusHion. 

| Kusima‘nse. [Native name.] A _ small 
burrowing carnivorous mammal, Crossarchus obscu- 
rus, of West Africa. 

1861 Woop Nat. Hist. 1. 242 The food of the Kusimanse 
consists of the smaller mammatlia, of various insects, and 
some kinds of fruits, 1883 Cassedl’s Nat. //ist. 11. 207 The 


KUSTI. 


Crossarchus, Mangue, or Kusimanse, presents a good deal 
ef resemblance to the Cynogale. 
Kuskos, -kus, var. Kuus-Kuus (= Cuscus 2), 
Kusshew, obs. form of cusshewe, CUISSE. 
Kusshowne, Kussin, obs. ff. CusHion, Cousin. 


| Kusti (kustz-). 4. Jd. [Pers. oe hustli, 


girdle, cincture ; Gujarati 4zes¢2, £as?¢.]~ A woollen 
cord worn round the waist by Parsees, consisting 
of seventy-two threads to represent the chapters 
of the Yasna, a portion of the Zend-Avesta. 

1850 J. Garpner Fuiths World 11. 620/1 The &usti is a 
thin woollen cord. 1835 Axcycl. Brit. XVIII. 32¢/1 A long 
coat or gown is worn over the sadara .. fastened round the 
waist with the £us¢i or sacred cord, which is carried round 
three times, and fastened in front with a double knot. /é/d., 
This cincture is a cord woven by women of the priestly class 
oaly... The ceremony of the 4ycs¢? or encircling of the girdle. 

Kustume, Kut, obs. forms of Custom, Cur. 

Kutch, Kutcha, var. Curcu 2, Curcua. 

Kutchenel, obs. form of CocHINEAL. 

Kutcheri, -erry: see CUTCHERRY. 

|| Kuteera (kdtiera). Also kutera, katira. 
[Hindi datiraé (name of the gum).}] In Azccera 
gum, akind of gum obtained from an Indian shrub, 
Cochlospermum Gossypium (N.O. Bixinee) ; also 
a gum obtained from several species of Sterculia. 

1838 [. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 676 Gum kutecra, 
This gum, according to Dr. Roxburgh, is the produce of the 
Sterculia urens, a tree which grows in Hindostan. 1885 
Guide Musenms Kew No. 1. 15 Specimens of Kuteera Gum 
of the Indian bazaars furnished by Cochlospermust Cossy- 
pium, dc., used in the North Western Provinces as a substi- 
tute for Tragacanth. 

Kuth, Kuthe, obs. ff. Courn, Kiru, KITHE. 

Kuth, kuyth., var. cz¢k, Cootu, coal-fish. 

1884 Dav Brit. Fishes 1. 295. 

| Kuttar (kota1). £. Jud. Also 7 catarre, 
earry, 8cuttary. [Hindi affar:—Skr. kattara.] 
A short dagger uscd in India, having a handle of 
two parallel bars, joined by a cross-piece which 
forms the part grasped by the hand. 

1696 Ovincton Voy. Surat? 236 With a Catarry or Bagonet 
in his hand. 1 Fryer Acc, £. [udia & P.93 They go 
rich in Attire, with a Poniard, or Catarre, at their Girdle. 
1763 Scrarton /ndostan (1770) 19 A little dagger at their 
waist, which is called a cuttarry, the principal use of which, 
is to stab on occasion. 1826 Hocktey Pandurang Hart 
xvii, He bore a common kuttar in his girdle. 

Comb, 1886 Yuur & Burnece Hobson- Jobson 815/2 Katar- 
hilted daggers. /did., Blades mounted £atdr-fashion, 

Kutte, Kutteable, obs. ff. Cur, CUTTABLE. 

Kuttle, var. CuirrLe v. S¢., to wheedle. 

Kutwal, variant of Korwa.. 

Kuuant, Kuuele, obs. ff. Covenant, Cow sd.1 

Kuy, kuyn, Kuynd, obs. ff. Kine, Kinp. 

Kuyte, Kuythe, obs. ff. Kire, Kitu, KirHe. 

|| Kvass (kvas). Forms: 6-9 quassie, § quas, 
8-9 quash, 9 kuass, kvass, kvas. [Russ. KBACb 
kvas ‘leaven, kvass’.] A fermented beverage in 
general use in Russia, commonly made from an 
infusion of rye-flour or bread with malt; rye beer. 

c15s3 Crancetour Bk. Emp. Russia in Hakluyt Voy. 
(1886) I11. 5: Their drinke is like our peny Ale, and 1s called 
Quass. 1608 Hevwoop Rafe Lucrece w. i. Wks. 1873 V. 
216 The Russe drinkes quasses. 1609 Pénzdyco (N.), The 
base quasse by peasants drunk. 1753 Hanway 77av. (1762) 
I. y. Ixi. 283 Beer, quash, and bad wine. 1778 PAil. Trans. 
LXVIILI. 672 The drink. .was quas or sour small beer. 1823 
Mechanics’ Mag. No. 4. 58 The cominon drink of the 
Russians is kuass, which ix not so good as our small beer, 
1863 Mrs. ATKINSON Jartar Steppes 232 They have bread 
in unlimited quantity, quass,..farinaceous food. 1894 Gar- 
netr tr. Turgenev's Ho. Gentlefolk 121 ‘Fetch the kvas’, 
repeats the same woman's voice. 

Kw-, a ME. spelling of OE. Cw-, mod. Qu-, q.v. 

+ Kwne, obs. north. form of cw, Con v1 

a1400 Morte Arth. 1565, 1 kwne the thanke for thy come. 

Ky, pl. of Cow (now Se. and north. dial.) 

|| Kyabuka, kiabooca (koidbika), Also 

kia-, kyabooca, -buca. [Malay kayz-dbuhku knot- 
wood, i.e. Zaye tree + buku knot, joint; in Du. 
spelling Rafoe-boekoe.} A Malaysian tree (/%ero- 
spermum Indicum) furnishing an ornamental wood, 


known also as Amboyna wood (q.v.). 

1831 TRELAWNEY Adv. Younger Son II. 304 A variety of 
gums and resins, cocoa-nut oil, sandal and kiabouka wood. 
1850 WRALE Dict, Terms 246/2 Kiabooca wood .. imported 
from Sincapore, is very ornamental, and is used for small 
boxes and writing-desks. 1861 H. CrecHoxn Forests S. 
India 279 Kiabuca-wood, or Amboyna-wood. 1865 Sir G. 
Binnwoop Veg. Prod. Bombay 346 Pterospermum indicum 
is the tree which yields Amboyna or Kyabuca wood. 

Kyan, earlier form of CAYENNE, : 

|| Kyang (kyzy monosyll.). Also kiang. [Tibet- 
an yang, rkyang.] <A species or sub-species of 
equine quadruped (Zguzes hiang), a wild horse or 
ass, inhabiting the high table-lands of Tibet. — 

Blanford, Fauna Brit. Ind. Mammals 476, treats it as 
a variety of the Koudan. ; 

1882 Ocitvie (Annandale’, Avang. 1885 Stand, Nat. 
Hist, V. 251 Three forms [of the wild horse], which are 
known as the kulan, the djiggetai, and the kiang. | /bid., 
The Kiang is only found in the mountainous regions of 
‘Thibet 
Libr.) II. 361 The kyang .. is an ugly donkeyfied fiddle. 
headed brute, with straight shoulders. 


1894 C. P. Wottey Big Game Shooting (Badm. | Ane right dangerous kyle or stream. 
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Kyanite, variant of CYANITE, now more usual. 

Kyanize (koiansiz), 7. [f. the name of J. H. 
Kyan, the inventor of the process (patented in 1832) 
+-IZE.}] ¢ranzs. ‘To impregnate (wood) witha solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate, as a preservative against 
decay. Hence Ky‘anized £//. a., Ky‘anizing | 
vel. sh. 

1837 C. Vicnotes in Aech. AMfag. XXVI. 258 A railway 
bar..to be laid upon half baulks of Kyanized umber. 1843 
Blackw, Mag. LIN. 417 Let their timbers be Kyanized, 
their cables of iron. 1871 Hartwic Sudbterr. World xxiii. 
268 Many remedies. .ainong which kyanizing, or saturating 
the wood with a solution of corrosive sublimate, is one of 
the most efficacious. 

Kyano-, var. f. Cyano-: Kyanophyll (kai,z’- 
nofil), Bot. and Chem. [Gr. @vAdoy leaf], Kraus’s 
name for a blue-green substance, supposed to be 
a constituent of chlorophyll. 

1885 Gray Physiol. Bot. 291 According to Wiesner kya- 
nophyll is nearly pure chlorophyll freed from its associated 
yellow pigment xanthophyll. 

Kyanol (ksiingl). Chem, [f. Gr. svav-os, 
Cyano- + -oL.] A synonym of ANILINE, 

1855 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., Kyanole, 1865-72 Warts Dict, 
Chem., Kyanol. 

Kybe, Kybed, kybde, obs. ff. K1nE, Kinep. 

Kybosh: see Kisosu. Kybyte, obs. var. Cusir. 

61440 Promp. Parv. 274! Kybyte, cuditus. 

Kyby, Kybill, kyble, obs. ff. Kipy, Kippe,. 

Kybzey, Kyche, obs. ff. Kirsry, Kracu. 

Kyd, kydde, kyde, obs. forms of Kin. 

+Kyd,kydde,v. Obs. (pseudo-arch,) [Evolved 
from ME, &yd, z-kyd, pa. pple. of KITHE v. mis- 
understood by Palsgrave, and misused by Spenser. ] 
trans. To know. 

1530 Patscr. 5982, I kydde (Lydgate) I knowe.. This 
termeisnat yetinuse. 1§79SPENSER Sheph Cad. Dec. 92, 03 
Ah! unwise and witlesse Colin Cloute, That kydst the 
hidden kinds of many a wede, Yet kydst not cne to cure thy 
sore hart-roote. |Gloss; 4i:/sf, knowest.} 

Kydcote, -cott/e, Kyddier, -yer, obs, forms 
of Kipcot, K1IDDIER. 

Kydell, kydle, Kydenere, -eyre, obs. forms 
of KInpLE, KIDNEY. 

Kydgel, -ell, obs. form of CuDGEL. 

Kydling, obs. form of Kipiine. 

Kydne, -neer, -ner(e, -ney, obs. forms of 
KIDNEY. 

Kydy: cf. Kin 3.4 3. 

1486 in Vottingham Rec. 111. 266 Item paid for a spyld to 
pe kydy pat pe fisshe was in. .ijd. 

Kye, kyen. obs. and dial. pl. of Cow. 

Kyebosh, variant of K1BosH. 

Kyestein (kije'st/in). Chem. Also kystein, 
kiestein(e, kiestin(e, kyesteine, [ad. F. Azestérne, 
the term invented by Nauche ( Jourz. de Chimie 
Médicale, 2nd Ser. V. 64, 1839), loosely f. Gr. 
kUng-s conception, app. after protéine and the like. 
When spelt as in Fr., often pronounced (késtin, 
-ain); but more usually written &y- after Gr. xu-. 
With more accurate knowledge of the nature of | 
the thing, the name is now little used.} A whitish 
suhstance occasionally found as a cloud in or 
pellicle upon urine; erroneously supposed by 
Nauche to be diagnostic of pregnancy. 

1846 G. E. Day tr. Stvzon's Aninz Chem. 11. 329 Nauche 
regards kystein as an indubitable sign of pregnancy, 1847-9 
‘Yoop Cycl. Anat. 1V. 461/1 During pregnancy, a substanice, 
kiestein. .is eliminated by the urine. 1888 Syd. Soc. Le.v., 
Kyeste?n .. is now known to be chiefly composed of am- 
mouiaco-magnesian phosphates, with fat-particles, vibrios, 
and bacteria, and to be found in putrefying urine other than 
that of a pregnant woman. It is probably produced by the 
decomposition of the urea in contact with mucus, 

Kyeth, kyith, var. Kirne v., to make known. 

Kyght, Kyghth, obs. forms of Kire, Kirn. 

Kyjik, variant of CaiQue. 

18s9 4/7 Year Round No. 36. 219 To observe the keen 
swift kyjiks poise and skim over the Bosphorus. 

Kyke, Kyld(e, Kylderken, -kin, -kyn, 
obs. ff. KEEK, KILL v., KiLDERKIN. 

Kyle! (kail). Now dai Also 4-5 kylle, 5 
kile, 7 keyll. [a. ON. yi boil, abscess; prob. 
rclated to 4z/a ball, knob.]_ A sore, ulcer, boil. 

(Wrongly rendered by Levins, through some confusion.) 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 2995 Som, for envy, sal haf in 
pair lyms, Als kylles and felouns and apostyms, 14.. Med 
Ant. 1. 53 A gude oyntment for kyles, woundes [etc.]. 14.. 
AIS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48 If. 85 (Halliw.) Thai fare as dos 
a rotyn kile, That rotys and warkys sore, 1483 Cath. Ang. 
202/2 A Kyle, vlcus, vicerosus. 1570 Levins Manip, 130 
A Kyle, di/’s. 1579 LANGHAM Gard, Health (1633) 314 ‘Yo 
breake a botch. byle. or keyll, seethe the roots in water. 
1876 li”hithy Gloss., Kyles, boils on the flesh. = 

Kyle? (kail). Se. [a. Gael. cao? (kol), gen. 
caoul (koil) ‘narrow strait or sound’, sb. to caol 
narrow.}] A narrow channel between two islands, 
or an island and the mainland (in the west of Scot- 
land); a sound, a strait. 

1849 D. Monro in P. H. Brown Scot. def 1700 (1893) 247 
1703 Martin /HVest. 
/st. 295 The Horses and Cows .. swim to the Main Land | 
[fron Skye] over one of the Ferries or Sounds called Kyles. | 


KYPHO-. 


{ 1872 Brackiz Lays (Tigh, 61 Outmost Lewis, Haco, and 


Skye, with winding kyles. 1900 Mackenzie Guide /nver- 
ness 81 ‘Vhe narrow kyle between Rona and Raasay. 
Mod. The steamer passes througb tbe Kyles of Bute to the 
Crinan Canal, 

Kyle? (kail). dal. reve. [= LG. 71, G. hetl 
(MHG. 477), Da. £2/e, Sw. £22 ‘wedge’: the pre- 
cise source is not clear.} A small iron wedge 
uscd to fasten the head of a pick, hammer, etc., 
on the shaft. 

1747 Hooson Aliner's Dict. Ej b, When the Miner haums 
a Pick..and when he has put in his hard Wood-Wedges and 
Iron Kyles [etc.]. 1893 Vorthumbld. Gloss., Kyle, a wedge. 
‘Is thor a kyle i’ this mell, Bob?’ 

Kyler, obs. f. KEELER*. Kyles, var. KayLes, 
the game. Kylevine, var. of KEELIVINE. 

|| Kylie (koili). West Austral, Also koilee, 
kiley. [Native name.} A boomerang. 

1839 N. OcLe Col. IV. Australia 57 (Morris) In every part 
of this great continent they have the koilee, or boomerang. 
1846 J. L. Stoxes Discov. Australia 1. iv. 72 One of them 
had a kiley or bomerang. 1885 Lavy Barker Lett. to Guy 
177 (Morris) The kylie (what is called the boomerang in 
other parts of Australia), a curiously curved and flat stick, 
about a foot long and two or three inches wide. 

| Kylin (krlin). Also kilin. [ad. Chinese 
ch‘t-lin (Wade), f. ch'¢ male + 272 female.] A fabu- 
lous animal of composite form, commonly figured 
on Chinese and Japanese pottery. 

‘ According to the £7% Va, it has the body of a deer, the 
tail of an ox, and a single horn, from which it is often 
called the Chinese Unicorn’ (Mayers’ Chinese Reader's 
Maun., Shanghai, 1874, 127). 

1857 Marrvatt /ottery § Porcel, (ed. 2) 217 Dragons, 
kylins, and all manner of hideous and strange monsters. 
1894 7imes 26 Jan. 11/3 Sale of General Gordon's Chinese 
objects of art... A vase and cover, of rock crystal, with 
jierced dragon handles, kylin on the cover .. A small cup, 
the handle carved asa kylin. 1898 Daily News 14 Dec. 8/4 
A piece of old Satsuma, representing a kylin playing with 
a hall and cord. 

Kylix, variant of Cyiix. 

Kyll(e, Kylne, obs. ff. Kinn v., KILN 54, 

Kyloe (kai‘ld). Sc. Also kylie. [Origin un- 
certain. ? Kclated to £y/e2.} One of a small breed 
of cattle with long horns reared in the Highlands 
and Western Islands of Scotland. 

1811 Alton Agric. Ayr. xiv. 414 Some have imagined that 
Kyloes, the name given to the Cattle of Argyleshire, is de- 
rived from Kyle. 1814 Scott Iaz, xi, Killancureit talked 
.. of ..dinmonts, and stots, and runts, and kyloes, 1861 
Smices Engineers Il. vi. viii. 380 Making little or no 
export from the country beyond the few lean kyloes, which 
paid the rent. 1882 Ordnance Gaz. Scot. 1.71 The cattle are 
chiefly Kyloes or West Highlanders, a small shaggy race. 

KylIpe, Kylt(e, obs. ff. Kinp, Kitt. 

Kylt, obs. pa. pple. of KILL z. 

|| Kymation (kaimetign). [ad. Gr. xvparcov, 
dim, of «dpa wave, billow, Cyma.} = CyMariuM. 

1883 W. G. Cottincwoon Philos. Ornament iii. 51 Wave- 
spiral orkymation. /67d. iv. 85 The‘ kymation’, or rippling 
line of waves. 

Kymbe, Kyme, obs. ff. KrmB v., KiMeE, 

Kymelyn, kymelen, kymnel(l(e, etc.: see 
TO MNEL. 

Kymmond, obs, f. Cusine Sc., brewer’s vessel. 

Kymograph (kai-mograf), [f. Gr. xipuo-, com- 
bining form of «dua wave +-GkAPH.} An instru- 
ment for graphically recording variations of pressure 
of a fluid, esp. of blood in the vessels of a living 
animal; a recording manometer. Also called 
kymographton. 

1867 C. A. Harris Dict. Aled. Terminol. (ed. 3), Kymograe 
phion, an instrument which shows the relation between the 
pulse-wave and the undulations produced by respiration. 
1872 Lancet 1.675 Fick's spring manometer or spring kymo- 
graph..are excellent instruments for registering the pulse- 
motions. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. ATed. 11.934 The kymograph 
registered a very rapid. . fall of the arterial pressure. 

Ilence Kymogyra‘phie a., pertaining to or made 
with a kymograph. 

1885 Afed. Tres 26 Dec, 888 The new method of writing 
kymographic curves. 1888 Zucycl. Brit. XXIV. 106/2 Mer- 
curial kymographic tracing from carotid of a dog. 

Kymric, var. of Crmric. Hcnce Ky‘mricize 
v. trans., to make Kymric. 

1890 Sfectator 31 May 749 Welsh Disestablishment and 
Kymric autonomy. 1888 Ruys Hiddert Lect. 273 A late 
Kymricizing of the Latin Segontium has yielded a much less 
correct Welsh form Sezons. . 

Kyn, obs. f. Kin; obs. form of £zze, pl. of Cow. 

Kynanthropy, var. CynantHropy. Hence 
Xynanthro pic a., of or peitaining to kynanthropy. 

1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel vii. 426 Paulus of Aegina omits 
only the kynanthropy. /déd., They who are seized by the 
kynanthropic or lycanthropic disease, go forth by night 
imitating in all things wolves or dogs, 

Kynde. obs. f. Kixnp; pa. pple. of KEN v.2 

Kynderkyn, kyner-, obs. var. KILDERKIN, 

Kyne, obs. form of ze, pl. of Cow. 

Kyng, kyning, obs. forms of Kine. 

Kynny: sec Kinuin Os. Kyntal, Kynter- 
kyn, obs. ff. QuinTAL, KiLDERKIN. 

Kyp, Kyp-: sce Kip, Kip-. 

pho-. Another form of CypHo-, from Gr. 
kopo-s crooked. Hence Eyphosis, -otie = C1- 


KYR. 


PHOSIS, -OTIC. 
combination of kyphosis and scoliosis ; backward 
and lateral curvature of the spine. Hence 
Ky:phoscolio'tic a. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cyphoscoliosis. 1898 Aliéutt’s Syst. 
Med. V.164 Deformity of the chest—as the resuli of kypho- 
scoliosis. 1900 Brit, Med. Frnl, No. 2049. 278 The pelvis 
was extremely kyphoscoliotic. 

+Kyr, v. Obs. rare. [Cf. Ger. kehren, Du. 
‘eeren to turn (used in same way).) ¢raus. To turn. 

1448 Paston Lett. (1901) 1V. 19 As Davy shuld a kyrt the 
horse, he slenkyd behynd and toke his master on the hepe 
suyche a stroke tbat. . brake his hepe. . 

Kyrchefie, -cheffe, obs. lorms of KerculEr. 

+ Kyre, var. fazre, Catrv. Obs., to go, proceed. 

1515 Scot. Fiekd 240 in Chetham Misc. (1856) 11, Vhenthe 
mightie lord. .kyred to his king with carefull tithindes. 

Kyrf e, obs. form of Kerr, cut, 

|| Kyrie (koitri, kairriyz, kierrie). 
[Short for A’yrie elecsowu: see next.] 

1. =next,1. b.esp. Amusical setting of the Kyrie 
eleison in the Ordinary of the Mass, or of the 
Response to each of the Commandments in the 
Anglican Communion Service. 

1519 Churchw. Ace. St. Giles Reading 6 A Pryk-song 
boke. . wherin is conteyned iiii masses, iij kyries, iij allohuies 
and ij exultands. 1597 Mortry /utrod. Mus. 153, 1 re- 
member a peece of composition of foure parts of maister 
‘Yauernor in one of his kiries. 16.. 7S. Music Bh. at 
Durh. Cath, Mr. Uirimley his kerrie to Mr. Sheperd’s 
Creede. 1657 Svarrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1665) 241 Then 
follow the Commandments, with a Kyrie, or Lord have 
mercy upon us, after every one of them. 1845 b. Hotmes 
Afozart 41 His first essay in Church Music,—the Kyrie of a 
mass for four voices and four stringed instruments 1866 
J. H. Buunr Annot. Bk. Com. Prayer 167 Vhe Kyrie thus 
said appears to represent the ancient Litany element of the 
Eucharistic Orfice. 

+2. = next, 2. Obs. 

15.. Jack Pugler in Grosart Two Enterludes (1873) 63 
He shoulde haue suche a kyrie, ere he went too bed, As he 
neuer had before in all his lyfe. 1582 Stanvucrst cEvetd 
1 | Arb.! 21 This kyrye sad solfing, thee northern bluster 
aproching Thee sayls tears tag rag, to tbe sky thee waues 
vphoysing. Hl 

|| Kyrie eleison, eleéson ‘kierie ¢léisgn’. 
Also 4-6 kyrieleyson, 6 Kyrie-eleyson, Kirie- 
eleeson, 7 \Kerry-Elison). [The Greek words 
Kupie éAénaov ‘Lord, have mercy’, occurring in the 
Gr. text of Ps. cxxii. 3, JWJatl, xv. 22, xvii. 15, ¢tc. 
The Gr. words were written in L, 4yrie .med.L. 
also &rrze), and (by itacism of 4) elezson. As in 
other Christian words (e.g. Maria, Sophia, Helena, 
Jacobus, etc.), the Gr. accent was retained, giving 
eleisou, later elé-rsott, or elerson. Since the Re- 
nascence. some have represented the Gr. more 
literally and quantitatively by ¢/¢,é*sou. Hence 
many varieties of pronunciation in Eng., some 
retaining the med.L. (which is also mod.Gr.) given 


Also 6 kirie. 


Also Ky:phoscolio’sis (cy-), a | 
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above, some following the school pronunciation 
of ancient Gr. or L., or with various Eng. modifi- 
cations of the vowels, as kitrie, kaitrijz, kairri, 
éli-ispn, eli,spn, eli,ai sen, élaicspn.] 

l. Eccl, The words of a short petition used in 
various offices of the Eastern and Roman Churches, 
esp. at the beginning of the Mass; represented in 
the Anglican service by the words, ‘Lord, have 
mercy upon us’, etc, in the Kesponse to each 
Commandment in the Communion Service. b. A 
musical setting of these words, esp. as the first 
movement of a Mass. 

{a 1225 dur. R 30 Hwose wule, mei siggen besne peal, 
‘ Ad te levavi' biuoren be Paternostres, & seo'n * Kirieleison, 
Christeleison, Kirieleison’, /did. 22. /bidt. 30 Her also 
sigged ‘ De Profundis’ biuore be Paternoster. Kirtel. Christel. 
Kiriel. /did. 36 Beated on ower breuste..& sigged,.Kiriel. 
Christel. Kiriel.] 

13 St. Avexins 422 in Horstm. Altengl Leg. (1881) 183 
e folk on knees fell..And kyrieleyson thries pai sange. 
(14 .inQ Elz. Acad. (1879) 34 Att every Kyrie lyson, one 
to say with an high voice for y® sowle A Pater noster. 1551 
bp. Hoover Laser Wri, (Parker Soc. 1852) 145 They were 
wort to sit when they said or sang the psalms, kneel at 
Kyrie-eleyson, and stand up at Magnificat. 1563 Pirkins- 
ton Confut. Civb, Platina .. atfirmes, thal Pope Sixtus 
appoynied the Sancius to be songe, Gregory the Kurie- 
cleeson. 1678 Cupwortn /ntell. Syst us. av. § 27. 454 Thai 
very Form cf Prayer..Ayrie Flecson, Lord have mercy 
upon us, was ancienily part 6f the Vagans litany to the 
Supreme God. 1834 Vecxrorp /trly VM. xiv. 71, T have 
had preity nearly iny fill of motets, and Kyrie cleisons. 
1885 Catholic Dict, (ed. 3) sv., The Second Council of 
Vaison,..which met in 29, ordered the Kytie Eleison to 
be said at Mass and other services. ‘ 

+2. transf. A complaint; a scolding, Obs. 

1528 Tinpatr Obed. Chr. Man 130 b, He gave mea Kyne- 
leyson. 1630 J. Taylor Water P. Mary Jand Ships 
Wks. lv b/1, ] would) haue sung hun a Kerry-E/ason, that 
should haue made him beene glad 10 haue promist me a 
brace of Bu ks more, to haue stop’d my mouth withall. 

(| Kyrielle (kirijel). Also 3 kyriel, > kiriele. 
{a. bk. Ayrielle, OF. ¢ 13th ¢.) Ayrtele in med.L. 
Airtel, pl. Ayrieles Du Cange!; so MIG. &rric/; 
shortened from 4yrre¢ elerson: sce prec.) 

1. A long rigmarole. 

1653 Urotnart Rafela/s 1. xxi, With him he mumbled 
all his Kiricle and dunsical breborions [07 ig. avecques kelluy: 
marmonnoil tutes ces Kyrielles), , . 

2. A kind of French verse divided into little 
equal couplets and ending with the same word 
which serves for the refrain. 

1887 Sat Rev. 3 Dec 770 1 Among the verse-forms. .. The 
kyrielle, of which we have three spesimens, 1s not a filam at 
all, and ought to have been discarded. 

Kyriolexy, (kairiole:ksi,. rare—e. [ad. Gr. 
xipioAefia, f. xtpios authoritative, authorized, proper 
+-Aefia speaking (cf. Aéfis speech, word).] The 
use of literal expressions. 

1886 in Cassells Enucycl. Dict. 
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KYX. 


Kyriologic, variant of Crrio.ocic. 

Kyrlewe, obs. form of CurLEw. 

Kyrnaill, -ale, -el, etc., obs. forms of Kennet. 

Kyrne. obs. form of Ciunrn, 

Kyrosite kairdssit). Jr. [ad. Ger. hyrosit 
‘Breithaupt, 1843), f. Gr. xvpwors confirmation, 
because its specific character was thought to be 
confirmed: see -ITE.] <A variety of marcasite, con- 
taining a small amount of arsenic. (Chester ames 
of Minerals, 18y6.) 

Kyrre, obs.f. (Quarry, beast killed in hunting, etc. 

Kyrsede, kyrsett.e, obs. ff. Cresskt: see 
Kirset?. Kyrspe, obs. f. Crisp. Kyrvour, 
Kyrymyry: sce Kirve v., KERIMERY. 

Kys, kyse, kysse, obs. forms of Kiss. 

Kyst, kyste, obs. pa. t. of Castz., Kiss 7.3 
obs. forms of K1st. 

Kyt, obs. inflexion of Cut v.; obs. f. KITE. 

Kyte kait). Se. and worth. dial, Also 7 kyt, 
7-9 kite. oo? uncertain. Cf. early 
mod.Du. (Kilian) Aijte, Avete \mod.W. Flemish 
Aijte, kiet), var. of MDu, cuyte, Auife a fleshy jart 
ot the body, esp. the thigh (Du. £ui¢ calf of the 
leg ,= MLG. 4a, fleshy part, entrails Liibben . 

The suggestion of Jamieson, repeated by later dicls., that 
Aye represents OL. cwid, ON. Azad Lelly, is inadmissible.) 

The belly, stomach, paunch. 

c1sgo Lixpesay Autters Confessioun 140 Vhecht Codrus 
kyte suld cleue and birst. a@15§85 Potwarr /lyting w, 
Montgomerie 754 Misly kyt! 1674 Ray .V. C. Words 27 
A Aute; A Nelly, ae 1787 Burss Joa Hagers iv, Mil 
a‘their weel-swall’d kytes belyve Are bent like drums, 1820 
Scott .Monast, xxxiii, Vo dress dai: ties at dinner-time for 
his ain kyte. 1855 Ropissos I Aithy Gloss , Atte, stomach. 
1895 Crockett wWen of Moss Hags xxxvi. 259 Mis horse.. 
is now filling his kyte in my stable, as his master is cke 
doing in ball. 

Kytz>, obs. form of Kire, the bird, etc. 

Kyth, kyp, ctc., obs. forms of Kits, KITHE. 

Kythe, another spelling of Kite v., often used. 

Kytill, Kytlyn, obs. ff. Kittie, Kirnine. 

Kyton, kytton, obs. forms of Krvten. 

Kytt/e, obs. inf, pa.t., and pa. pple. of Cut v. 

Kyttyl, kytylle, etc, obs. forms of KittLe. 

Kytylyng. obs. form of KiTLING. 

Kyuer,.e, kyver, obs. ff Cover v.1 and sé.1 

Kyul, -e, var. Cyuce: cf. CiiuLr, Keer sé.° 2. 

1670 Mutton /fist, Eng. (Vhs. (1847) 507/1 Three long 
gallies, or kyules. 

Kyuse, variant of Cayuse. 

+ Kyvar-knaue a.. uonce-wd. 
that covers a knave. 

1563 Stowe in Pot., Rel. & 1. Poems Pref. 1s mete, His 
Ja criminons parson’s] gown, and his (kyvar-knaue) hatt, 
borne after him. 


Kyx, obs. form of Kex, a dry hollow stalk. 


= Cover-knave, 
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